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The  25th  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 190  for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress,  the  Senate 
assembled  in  its  Chamber  at  the  Cap- 
itol at  12  noon. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  B\tid], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Halverson. 

Doctor  Halverson,  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. — Ro- 
mans 13:1. 

Eternal  God.  Lord  of  history.  Sov- 
ereign of  the  nations,  on  this  1st  day  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress,  we 
pray  for  a  mighty  visitation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  our  Nation.  Men  and 
women  in  leadership,  whether  it  is  the 
White  House,  the  Congress,  the  Judici- 
ary, or  any  position  of  power,  are  under 
the  ordination  of  God.  We  pray  for  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Judici- 
ary, and  all  who  hold  power  in  our  Na- 
tion, that  they  may  somehow  be  made 
aware  of  their  accountability  to  God. 
They  chose  their  position,  they  were 
elected  or  appointed,  but  they  hold 
power  by  virtue  of  divine  intervention. 
Help  them  take  this  fact  seriously. 

Almighty  God,  Congress  faces  a  very 
challenging  year,  a  difficult  agenda 
loaded  with  controversy,  and  there  is 
s  the  daily  possibility  of  a  global 
crisis  somewhere.  Grant  to  Thy  serv- 
ants wisdo-^i,  strength,  courage  to  ful- 
fill their  ultimate  responsibility  to 
Thy  Living  God. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  previous  order,  there  was  to  be  at 
this  time  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  in- 
struct. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  and  then  the  Republican  leader 
be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing brief  opening  statements  and  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Republican 
leader's  remarks,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
majority  leader  tell  me  how  long  that 
will  last? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  anticipate  our  re- 
marks in  total  should  be  no  more  than 
15  minutes  or  so. 

I  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  to 
Senators  by  virtue  of  this  change.  It  is 
to  accommodate  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  request  is 
granted.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  103D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  103d  Congress.  The  agenda  before 
us  is  ambitious.  But  the  workload  that 
needs  attention  is  large. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  act  prompt- 
ly on  disaster  relief  aid  for  southern 
California.  The  enormous  damage  in- 
flicted by  the  earthquake  has  disrupted 
the  life  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
cities  and  threatens  economic  revival 
in  the  region. 

Our  economy  has  also  been  dealt  a 
short  but  sharp  blow  by  the  record- 
breaking  freeze  that  immobilized  much 
of  the  Midwest  and  East  this  month. 

Conditions  abroad  require  our  atten- 
tion and  action.  Reform  in  Russia,  the 
removal  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
Ukraine  and  ratification  of  START  II 
are  all  important  to  the  ultimate  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  and  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  be  distracted  from  them. 
President  Clinton's  successful  trip  to 
Europe  and  Russia  laid  a  basis  on 
which  we  must  be  prepared  to  act. 


The  world  has  changed,  and  even 
though  our  principal  work  is  here  at 
home,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  those 
changes  and  what  they  mean  for  us 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  recess  trav- 
eling in  my  State,  talking  to  Maine's 
citizens  about  their  hopes  and  fears  for 
the  new  year.  Their  concerns — job  secu- 
rity, economic  growth,  health  care, 
crime,  education,  the  environment — all 
are  reflected  in  this  year's  legislative 
agenda. 

The  hopes  and  dreams  my  constitu- 
ents shared  with  me  are  not 
unreachable  or  unreasonable.  They 
want  to  earn  a  decent  living  and  enjoy 
a  measure  of  job  security.  They  want 
to  feel  safe  on  their  own  city  streets. 
They  want  neighborhoods  safe  enough 
to  play  in  and  schools  where  children 
can  learn  without  fear.  They  want  the 
security  of  knowing  that  if  a  family 
member  needs  health  care,  it  will  be 
there. 

These  are  minimal  needs  in  a  civ- 
ilized society.  The  Congress  has  a  role 
in  addressing  those  concerns.  I  am  de- 
termined we  will  do  so  this  year. 

Last  session,  we  took  the  first  steps 
to  rebuild  the  economy  and  put  the  def- 
icit on  a  downward  path.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  $500  billion  deficit  re- 
duction package  we  approved  last  Au- 
gust is  working. 

Before  we  acted,  the  deficit  forecast 
for  1995  was  in  the  range  of  $300  billion. 
Today,  with  the  budget  plan  in  place, 
giving  us  stronger  growth,  lower  infla- 
tion, and  low  interest  rates,  the  deficit 
forecast  has  been  credibly  cut  by  more 
than  $100  billion,  to  an  anticipated  $180 
billion.  That  is  a  huge  saving  in  bor- 
rowing costs  that  have  hindered  eco- 
nomic growth  for  too  many  years. 

Interest  rates  are  the  lowest  in  a  gen- 
eration, with  mortgage  rates  averaging 
under  7  percent.  Low  rates  have  al- 
lowed million  of  Americans  to  buy 
homes— I  note  that  the  purchase  of 
homes,  existing  homes,  set  a  record  in 
1993.  the  highest  ever  in  our  Nation's 
history— and  given  millions  of  others 
more  disposable  income  from  refinanc- 
ing their  mortgages  at  lower  rates.  Re- 
tailers enjoyed  a  solid  holiday  season. 
Economists  predict  that  fourth-quarter 
economic  performance  could  be  as  high 
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tunity  for  renewed  etonomic  growth 
and  expansion  into  theiijjsxt  century. 

A  strong  economy  gives  us  the  oppor- 
i^^ty  to  move  effectively  on  long-de- 
^y*ed  but  essential  reforms.  The  most 
important  will  bp  health  care  reform. 

Health  care  costs  now  affect  one-sev- 
enth of  our  economy.  No  other  ad- 
vanced nation  spends  as  much  of  its  re- 


as  6  percent;  the "  haSCljp' ^.'nseVy -long 
time.  Overall  1993  ^Qnjwnl!t^6f&WtK.>as 
in  the  range  of  3.t?.|ceiit'I|t;^'^J^o,i}gest 
showing  in  the  W^Sterti  ii^^iistriaMzed  < 

world.  ,     •'^:  :::-.'.I.')f"V--'-':V.'  : 

Housing  starts  are-.'Vt'jtJieif^tiighest 
level  in  4  years.  C6lisu)npC, .price  infla- 
tion ran  at  2.7  percent'7^  Vcf^rr'the'" 
lowest  since  the  collapse  oi/.V^/^d.  oil 

prices  in  1986,  and  the  fir4...;'V*nfW  if'  sources,  private  and  public,  on  health 
more  than  30  years  that  inlraati<iij.*.w^;.;'caEe.  But  despite  our  enormous  invest- 
belojv.3  percent  for  2  consecutl'v.e^y^a5'6;,-..ineiit,'  our  citizens  do  not  have  health    as  a  way  of  life. 

.•A^^dr  4  years  of  virtually  no  growth'j  .■•pai»e-:sfecurity.  The  taxpayers  of  many        We  have  to  provide 
tttfiiif^^e  of  job  creation  in  the  last''l^^'"/jal'tief  'aountries   have    that   security — 
;nig6Xtts.  has  been  impressive.  Almost. i'-Iiirej^.  (Jo  hot  have  to  fear  losing  cov- 
new    jobs    were    created    last  ■  ecage.jvhen  they  have  an  illness.  Their 

OrSfer  choices  are  not  dictated  by 
health."  insurance  considerations.  In 
many  instances,  they  have  better 
health    outcomes, _iin    terms    of    life 

'ortality    rates, 
ures  of  well  being. 


so  they  can  become  productive,  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community, 
so  their  families  can  grow  up  in  an  en- 
vironment of  work  and  security,  where 
people  daily  earn  and  renew  the  self-re- 
spect that  comes  from  work  and  effort. 
We  can  restore  and  preserve  the 
original  purpose  of  welfare:  A  safety 
net  for  those  suffering  misfortune,  the 
loss  of  a  breadwinner  or  serious  illness 
or  disability.  But  we  must  end  welfare 


njilhon 

y«aF/.C[nernployment,  which  was  at  7.3 

percent' a  year  ago,  is  now  at  6.4  per 

c*ht.  That  is  still  too  high,  but  the  un 

derlying  direction  downward  is  sound 

PfBductivity   has  ffseit •■.which .-n^eana  ..expectancies 

American  wofkers':'arp-a&a^Vi2Cjc*rig.'t*.'e'   and  other  broai 

J 1.     r-i.'-'f.i.ii.' j!rW.*:;i_-   .-^-Ctj..::  ■•     K  i.     :,. ^w._»* 


groundwork  for''-:^i^hQi;r'fivin^'.,'it'a.rtd7;. 
ards.  Most  important,' 'a.'yfekY-.-.!8t~Sai£(i  ■ 
economic  growth  aiid-6trong-\jpfr 'ere-. 
ation  has  reversed  pabl'ic  ■at.ti-tpdes. 
Americans  are  more  confident  '6'f  their 
economy  and  of  themselves.  Consumer 
confidence  is  up  and  the  economy  is  be- 
ginning a  strong  recovery. 

These  are  all  positive  signs. 
do  not  mean  our  work  is  done 
to  continue  to  focus  on  balanci 
services  Americans  expect  with 
dining  deficit.  That  is  needed  to 
the  economy  robust.  We  must  cont 
to  look  for  ways  Government  can 


At  it,§*jytet^  Araerftan  health  care 
cannofi'^jfiatched.  It  is  the  best  in  the 
world; 'ttl^  highest-quality  health  care 
that  is  available  anywhere.  But  too 
many  Americans  do  not  have  access  to 
that  high  quality  care.  Too  many  get 
virtually  no  care.  We  have  to  correct 
that  and  I  believe  we  can.  I  will  do  ev- 
erything in  my  power  to  see  that  we 
do. 

Health  care  reform  must  guarantee 
all  Americans  access  to  high  quality, 
affordable  health  care.  It  must  restrain 
rising  health  care  costs  that  are  send- 
ing Am.ericans,  both  as  individuals  and 
efficiently' ; as  a  nation,  deeper  into  debt.  We  have 
•   to  reform  the  system  to  preserve  its 
•■best  features  and  correct  its  failings.  I 
■believe  that  can  be  done. 
■  After  more  than  a  decadf,  of  negative 
reports  on  our  schools  and  piecemeal 
reforms,  we  are  going  to  respond  to  the 
demand    of   parents    that    the    schools 
provide   the   education  and   the   basic 
skrtls  our  children  need. 

One  of  the  first  bills  we  will  take  up 
this  year'.is  Goals  2000,  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide nationally  what  many  individual 
schools  and  communities  have  learned 
locally:  That  reforms  can  work,  Amer- 
ican children  can  and  do  learn  eagerly, 
and  Americans  will  support  schools 
.  when  they  are  effective. 

No  child  graduating  from  high  school 
into  the  workplace  should  be  without 
the  skills  to  compete  for  a  decent  job. 
No  ^ild  moving  to  higher  education 
should  have  to  face  remedial  courses  in 
basic  skills  such  as  reading  and  com- 
<prehension.  Goals  2000  is  the  first  prac- 
\  tical  step  in^bringirig  reforms  into  the 
^educational  mainstream. 

Children  are  our  No.  I  resource.  We 
■'■^ave  to  invest  in  their  education  now 


what  people  demand  more 
and  more  {H-oductively. 

The  prbdOc^^iyity  gain  that  is  already 
showi^ng_'.Ci)JJj*||flects  the  effects  of  in- 
vestn\^'t;.ifi"nw3ernized  equipment  and 
stru<;tiiSt.al/e'i!SG5^,oies  in  the  work- 
place.'-We*' ;S^piW^^qrk  to  promote 
those  gash's -lii'jfcMBj^n.erican  workers 
and  busiii^^^'nrtu^fcompetitive.  An 
impoi^tant  Stje^;'vj^/t^5^$ke  is  to  pass 
the  Nation&I  .[viprfj^Dfllii'^'i^ness  Act 
early  this  sessidny^t?^.  ja^^'ation  will 
broaden  the  ba§&."f»r-  ftca^i^i^j'sing  our 
manufacturing  ca'pabi[ti]^ji^;.'Ji5S:".iBnTPose 
is  to  help  the  Unit>^'r^*^4€w!^*.;xie.gain 
world  leadership  in  d*.>>e"h5^%'.."4eBl.^y- 
ing,  and  using  advanc«J  iT)^'pUfacfai'iTpg 
technology.  ."■v'i:-.:;; "i'M  ■  'i-;  ' 

AnotheY  significant  step.'.'ifo'r  -.  sDUfid 
economic  growth  is  in  the"  ;.so^'i4. 
progress  made  in  world  trade.  Passage 
of  NAFTA  last  year  and  agreement  on 
GATT  thfs  year  puts  us  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  'i^ipanded  world  trading  econ- 
omy, froirf*i(ihich  American  businesses.- 
wo^kers,  and  consumers  vrill  all  bene- 
fit. ,.  :^;:::' 

We  will  take  up^the  implementing 
legislation   fof   th^lfGATT  agreenrftnt; 

GATT  will-Feduce  nontariff  barri^i^.to.a-.*0  reap  the  benefits  of  a  well-trained, 
trade  and  gradua'lly  lower  tariff^.,^a'k/;'competitive  workforce  in  the  future, 
reciprocal  basis.  It.  will  expand  the- pd-  'We  must  also  make  a  beginning  on 
tential  market  for  American  "iriam'.'  endiAg  the  waste  of  human  resources 
goods  without  abanddniHg  saf5guar(l§.  represented  in  our  welfare  system, 
against  unfair  foreign:  t^jSidejcK^cfices;'  President  Clinton  is  committed  to  end- 
Americans  have  always  pf0sp!eeea..frtm  ing  welfare  as  we  know  it.  ■ 
expanded  trade,  and  the  c6mt)inartton--of  We  have  to  take  measures  to  move 
NAFTA  auid  GATT  creates , an  opppr-    welfare  recipients  into  the  workforce 


individuals  the 
support  and  assistance  they  need  to 
move  into  the  workforce,  to  replace  a 
system  which  today  provides  strong 
disincentives  to  leaving  welfare.  That 
will  not  be  easy  and  it  will  not  be 
cheap.  But  in  the  long  term,  it  is  the 
most  cost-effective  answer  and  it  is  the 
only  answer  for  the  children  now 
trapped  in  the  system. 

Americans  expect  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  safe.  Violence  has 
reached  unprecedented  and  unaccept- 
able levels  when  American  children  are 
15  times  more  at  risk  of  death  from 
shooting  than  the  children  of  Northern 
Ireland— let  me  repeat  that:  American 
children  are  now  more  than  15  times  at 
risk  from  shooting  than  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Northern  Ireland;  that  is  unac- 
ceptable— when  50,000  elementary  and 
middle  school  children  were  shot  to 
death  between  1979  and  1991,  when 
homicide  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  for  minors. 

Even  in  rural  Maine,  which  has  been 
spared  the  worst  of  the  crime  epidemic, 
people  are  frightened  of  random  vio- 
lence. 

The  Senate  has  passed  its  major 
crime  package  and  we  are  going  to 
work  with  the  House  to  move  it  to  con- 
ference and  passage  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Our  cities  and  neighborhoods 
need  the  police  presence  that  the  bill 
will  fund.  Our  corrections  personnel 
need  the  drug  treatment  funding  to  end 
the  revolving  prison  door  of  arresting 
and  releasing  addicts  without  end. 

All  Americans  should  know  that 
those  who  abide  by  the  law,  who  play 
by  the  rules,  are  the  focus  of  public 
safety.  We  have  to  give  the  people  try- 
ing to  make  a  decent  life  in  the  midst 
of  crime  a  better  chance. 

Americans  expect  safety  from  vio- 
lence, but  they  also  expect  to  live  in  a 
clean,  safe  environment.  The  reports  of 
massive  drinking  water  threats  in  the 
Midwest  and  in  the  Nation's  Capital  re- 
cently have  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  a  safe  environment. 

This  year  we  will  take  up  the  reau- 
thorizations of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
Superfund.  These  are  all  important 
parts  of  the  whole  which  protect  fun- 
damental health  and  well-being  in  our 
communities. 

Americans  want  government  to  re- 
spect and  respond  to  their  needs,  not  to 
the   needs  of  narrow   special   interest 


groups.  The  most  important  step  we 
can  take  in  that  respect  is  to  complete 
action  on  campaign  finance  reform  leg- 
islation. American  voters  should  feel 
their  volunteer  work  and  their  votes 
count  as  much  as  the  wealth  of  special 
interests.  I  hope  we  will  finally  be  able 
to  act  on  campaign  finance  reform  this 
year. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  I  expect 
the  session  to  be  a  tough  one.  It  is 
going  to  demand  hard  work,  many 
hours  and  a  willingness  to  look  beyond 
partisan  advantage  for  solutions  that 
will  work  best  for  all  Americans — not 
for  Democratic  or  Republican  solu- 
tions, but  for  solutions  that  work  for 
all  Americans.  Our  first  session  was 
very  productive:  Family  leave,  na- 
tional service,  solid  deficit  reduction, 
motor  voter  legislation,  the  Brady  bill. 
I  hope  we  will,  this  year,  build  on  that 
success. 

If  we  can,  this  Congress  could,  in  the 
end,  do  more  to  improve  the  lives  of 
American  families  than  any  in  the  last 
quarter  century. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  is  recognized. 


THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE  103D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  in  welcoming  back  our  col- 
leagues and  also  our  Senate  Chaplain, 
Reverend  Halverson,  to  the  2d  session 
of  the  103d  Congress. 

I  share  the  views  expres.sed  by  the 
majority  leader  with  reference  to 
southern  California.  I  have  just  spoken 
to  Governor  Wilson  by  telephone  30 
minutes  ago.  He  indicated  his  interest 
and  his  concern  about  not  moving  so 
quickly  that  we  do  not  have  the  accu- 
rate figures.  But  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues from  California  and  the  House 
delegation  that  the  Republican  leader 
will  be  happy  to  work  with  them. 

We  do  have  an  ambitious  agenda  to 
tackle  this  session,  and  we  are  ready  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  work. 

I  think  everybody  who  went  home 
during  the  recess  got  a  pretty  good 
idea  what  the  American  people  are 
thinking  about.  I  think  the  first  thing 
they  are  thinking  about  is  crime.  The 
American  people  want  decisive  action 
on  crime  in  America. 

There  is  also  concern  about  welfare 
reform  and,  obviously,  concern  about 
health  care  reform. 

I  think  one  thing  that  I,  at  least, 
picked  up  when  I  went  home  is  that 
people  reflect  time  and  again  that  we 
have  the  best  health  care  system  in  the 
world;  let  us  not  try  to  mess  it  up;  it  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  I  think  we  need 
to  be  careful  as  we  look  at  health  care 
reform. 


And  I  would  hope  the  President  to- 
night would  embrace  the  Senate-passed 
crime  bill  and  say  this  is  a  good  bill. 
There  are  some  provisions  that  prob- 
ably are  not  that  good.  But  I  think  pri- 
marily there  are  a  lot  of  good  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  the  victims  of 
crime  and  also  those  who  commit 
crimes  with  a  gun,  those  who  commit 
three  violent  crimes,  and  death  for 
drug  kingpins.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
provisions  that  I  think  would  stem  the 
tide  and  indicate  that  we  are  serious 
about  doing  something. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  spending  tax- 
payers' dollars,  of  course  we  are  going 
to  have  the  balanced  budget  debate.  I 
see  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  on  the 
floor.  That  will  take  soine  time,  as  I 
understand  it,  looking  at  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  am  not  certain  where  the 
votes  are.  But.  in  addition,  we  have  a 
50-point  plan  on  this  side  that  we  will 
be  talking  about,  a  50-point  plan  to 
save  $50  billion  during  the  next  5  years. 

And  with  reference  to  the  deficit,  it 
is  forecast  to  be  $180  billion,  about  $100 
billion  lower  than  expected.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  understand  where  the  $180 
billion  came  from:  $50  billion  came 
from  new  taxes,  imposed  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle; 
only  about  $5  billion  in  spending  cuts; 
the  rest  of  it  was  reestimates,  $38  bil- 
lion alone  in  reestimating  the  savings 
and  loan  costs. 

So,  reestimates  and  $5  billion  in  cuts, 
and  10  to  1  in  taxes  is  how  that  deficit 
has  been  reduced.  I  assume  if  you  raise 
taxes  enough,  you  probably  will  reduce 
the  deficit  some. 

We  stand  ready  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  we  did 
on  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  not  only  to  coor  rate  but 
to  vote  and  support  the  majo;  y  leader 
in  every  way  we  can.  And  wh  •  we  have 
fundamental  differences,  it  is  our  obli- 
gation as  the  minority,  just  as  it  was 
when  the  Democrats  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, it  is  oui  obligation  not  just  to  op- 
pose but  to  provide  alternatives.  Try  to 
work  it  out,  try  to  help,  but  where  we 
have  a  basic,  fundamental  difference  in 
principle  then  we  will  flatly  oppose  ef- 
forts if  we  think  they  are  taking  Amer- 
ica in  the  wrong  direction. 

So  we  look  forward  to  the  year 
ahead.  We  will  be  talking  about  spe- 
cific issues  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

We  look  forward  to  a  busy  year 
ahead,  which  will  kick  off  tonight  with 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage and  the  Republican  response.  And 
I  know  the  President  is  preparing  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  probably 
as  we  speak.  And  we  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  President.  It  is  important 
to  have  the  President  outline  what  his 
goals  are  for  1994.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, where  we  can  be  helpful,  where  we 
think  they  are  moving  America  in  the 
right  direction,  certainly  we  want  to  be 
supportive  and  cooperative  in  every 
way  that  we  can. 


So  we  are  back.  We  are  ready  to  go  to 
work.  We  hope  that  we  can  accomplish 
many  of  the  things  outlined  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT 
THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators.  A  roUcall 
vote  has  not  been  ordered. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
the  demand  sustained? 

It  is. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  100, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  1  Leg.] 
YEAS-100 


Akaka 

Feingold 

McConnel! 

Baucus 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

Bennett 

Ford 

,      Mikulski 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Blng^aman 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Bond 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boxer 

Grassley 

Murray 

Bradley 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Brown 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bo'an 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hen  in 

Pressler 

Bums 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Reld 

Campbell 

Hutchison 

Riegle 

Charee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kempthome 

Sasser 

Coverdel! 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

CraiK 

Kerrey 

Simon 

D'.^mato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Smith 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevena 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lott 

Warner 

Dorian 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Durenbergcr 

Mack 

Wofford 

Exon 

Mathews 

Falrcloth 

MeCain 

So,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore, 
quorum  is  present. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  APPOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  ESCORT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  £o 
escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
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Joint  Session  to  be  held  at  9  p.m.  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  it  appropriate 
now  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  committee 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  just  adopt- 
ed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Dole  as 
members  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  informing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  177)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  177 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a. 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

M^:  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
•'.^o^lij^  that  motion  on  the  table. 
"i  .,'The'jnption  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
/.agreed  be. 


.    •..:•  NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 
■.•.'■/Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
f©r  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 

clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

0   ^fii   resolution  (S.   Res.   178)  informing  the 

•ouse  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
ie  Senate  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  178)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  178 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum,  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
_move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  was  to 
now  go  into  recess  to  accommodate  the 
respective  party  conferences.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  for  3  min- 
utes, and  that  following  my  remarks 
Senator  Feinstein  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  10  minutes,  and 
that  thereafter  Senator  Boxer  be  rec- 
ognized to  address  the  Senate  for  10 
minutes,  and  that  thereafter  Senator 
Gra.mm  of  Texas  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  8  minutes,  and 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
Gr.«iMM's  remarks  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  several  requests? 
Hearing  no  objection,  the  requests  are 
agreed  to. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TIME  TO 
REMAIN  IN  EFFECT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  provision  of  the 
previous  order  that  the  recess  continue 
until  2:30  p.m.  remain  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out|pbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORMER  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
.       TIP  O'NEILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  recently  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  great  public  serv- 
ants, the  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Tip  O'Neill. 

It  is  one  of  my  regrets  that  I  never 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  leadership 
with  the  late  Speaker. 

He  wa# proof  that  the  American  po- 
litical system  can  and  does  elevate 
people  of  ability  and  effectiveness  to 
high^ubCc  office. 

His  warmth,  humor,  and  love  of  pub- 
lic service  and  politics  were  legendary 
in  his  own  lifetime.  His  passing  was  as 
sincerely  mourned  by  those  who  knew 
him  only  at  a  distance — indeed  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him  person- 
ally-as  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Speaker  O'Neill  was  a  man  of  the 
people  and  he  never  forgot  those  who 
elected  him  to  office  or  where  he  came 
from.  He  was  a  loyal  Democrat,  but  he 
sought  to  be  loyal  to  the  Party's 
ideals,  not  to  any  one  individual. 

When  he  thought  the  Party  was  mis- 
taken he  stood  up  and  said  so,  as  he  did 
in  breaking  with  President  Johnson  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  remained  on 
good    personal    terms   with   President 
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Reagan  even  when  they  disagreed,  as 
they  frequently  did. 

His  career  in  public  life  spanned  half 
a  century,  from  the  years  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  years  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1953.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Eisenhower  era,  to  continue  the 
work  he  began  amid  the  great  hard- 
ships of  the  Depression  .years  to  keep 
on  helping  the  people  of  his  district  re- 
alize the  American  dream  of  a  secure 
life  and  a  good  future  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  achievement  of  the  American 
dream  for  all  people  was  a  goal  he 
never  abandoned. 

He  never  turned-  his  back  on  the  con- 
fidence that  fueled  the  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  when  Americans  knew  that 
Government  could  be  a  tool  for  innova- 
tive and  positive  action  to  help  its  peo- 
ple. 

He  believed  that  Government  exists 
for  the  people,  not  the  other  way 
around,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  to  serve  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  not  to 
force  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  serve 
the  interests  of  a  narrow  few. 

Speaker  O'Neill  was  harshly  criti- 
cized in  his  last  years  in  office,  but  he 
never  allowed  the  voices  of  critics  to 
drown  out  the  authentia  voice  of  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  he  worked.  He 
remained,  to  his  last  days  in  office,  a 
servant  of  the  public  and  proudly  so. 
His  is  a  career  of  which  Democrats 
should  be  proud,  and  one  from  which 
al)  Americans  can  learn  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  QUAKE  OF  1994 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
report  on  the  tragic  6.6  earthquake 
that  struck  southern  California  just  8 
days  ago.  I  know  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Boxer,  will  also  want  to  speak. 
We  were  both  able  to  fly  over  the 
earthquake  area,  to  visit  the  rubble  in 
Northridge.  Santa  Monica,  Hollywood, 
and  all  throughout  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  I  visited  shelters  and  schools. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  more  people 
were  left  homeless  by  the  Northridge 
earthquake  than  by  Hurricane  Andrew, 
which  until  now  was  considered  the 
worst  natural  disaster  in  modern 
American  history. 

Now,  those  who  lost  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  loved  ones  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  this  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  the  State,  for  assistance. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  damage  caused 
by  the  earthquake.  This  was  a  newly 
discovered  fault  which  had  a  lateral 
thrust  up  on  the  two  converging  plates. 


This  resulted  in  sudden  and  very  strong 
vertical  acceleration  so  that  the  dam- 
age that  was  done  was  considerably 
higher  than  other  6.6  earthquakes.  The 
epicenter  was  in  the  heart  of  an  urban 
area  for  the  first  time.  The  devastation 
is  worse  than  the  7.1  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  in  1989,  or  any  earthquake 
in  California,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  1906  San  Andreas  temblor  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  the  last  8  days,  there  have  been 
2,500  aftershocks,  each  one  rendering 
more  damage,  and  some  of  them  close 
to  5  on  the  Richter  scale.  Hospitals 
such  as  St.  John's  in  Santa  Monica 
have  been  condemned.  Freeways  were 
closed,  including  the  one  freeway  that 
carries  more  people  than  any  other  in 
America — 350.000  people  a  day. 

After  8  days,  here  are  some  statistics: 
57  people  dead;  of  20,000  building.-:  in- 
spected, 1,057  structures,  including 
about  13.000  dwelling  units,  have  been 
declared  uninhabitable,  and  this  is  less 
than  half  of  the  buildings  that  need  in- 
spection; 9,000  people  have  been  treated 
for  injuries,  and  1,241  hospitalized. 

In  excess  of  20,000  people,  I  estimate, 
are  homeless.  More  than  14.000  have 
been  given  shelter  in  tents  erected  by 
the  Army  and  the  National  Guard;  in 
shelters  operated  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army;  and  with  supplies 
from  volunteer  organizations. 

As  many  as  four  hospitals  have  been 
closed  and  10  percent  of  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  area  cannot  be  used.  These 
are  St.  John's,  the  I*anorama-Kaiser 
Hospital,  the  U.S.  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  in  Sfepulveda,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County/USC  Psychiatric 
Pavilion. 

As  many  as  76  schools  will  not  open 
today  because  of  the  earthquake.  As  a 
result,  65,000  students  who  attend  these 
schools  will  stay  home  today. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

According  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  need  for  as- 
sistance— particularly  housing  assist- 
ance— is  even  greater  than  Hurricane 
Andrew. 

In  1  hour  alone,  FEMA  received  15,000 
calls  for  help  which  it  could  not  an- 
swer. To  date,  99,000  applications  for 
assistance  have  been  filed  with  FEMA. 

Initially,  FEMA  set  up  11  disaster  as- 
sistance centers.  I  sent  members  of  my 
staff  to  each  site,  where  they  have 
helped  cut  redtape,  responded  to 
human  needs,  and  alerted  me  of 
progress. 

These  centers  were  initially  over- 
whelmed by  demand.  FEMA  has  been 
flexible,  and  they  have  ironed  out  prob- 
lems. They  have  extended  hours.  There 
will  be  16  centers  by  the  end  of  today 
located  in  Northridge,  Santa  Monica. 
Tarzana,  Santa  Clarita,  Sylmar.  Simi 
Valley,  Van  Nuys,  Fillmore,  Holly- 
wood, Sherman  Oaks,  Calabasas,  San 
Fernando,  Glendale,  and  three  in  Los 
Angeles. 


The  early  damage  estimates  range 
from  $15  to  $30  billion.  But  it  is  still 
too  early  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  since  much  of  the  damage  will 
only  be  known  once  full  structural  sur- 
veys have  been  completed. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  Presi- 
dent, who  took  the  time  to  fly  out  to 
see  the  damage  firsthand;  Secretary 
Cisneros,  who  is  still  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  who  has  made  10,000  section 
8  housing  vouchers  available  which 
provide  rental  assistance  for  I'/i  years. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Pena 
was  out  there  to  bring  in  additional 
rail  cars  for  the  Metrolink  system 
which  provides  rail  transportation 
from  the  affected  areas  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  like  to  thank  FEMA  Director 
James  Witt,  who  is  still  in  the  region, 
for  his  hands-on  authority.  FEMA  has 
responded.  They  have  responded  with 
alacrity. 

I  want  to  thank  the  mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles, Mayor  Riordan;  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  Pete  Wilson; 
and  his  emergency  operations  director, 
Dick  Andrews. 

This  has  been  a  true  bipartisan  effort 
to  respond.  And  now  our  job  is  to  keep 
it  that  way  because  this  morning  Leon 
Panetta.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  met  with  the 
California  cong'^essional  delegation, 
and  right  at  this  time  he  is  announcing 
that  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
will  be  proceeding  forthwith  through 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  figures  in  this  supplemental — 
and  I  want  to  stress  this,  because  the 
Governor  of  California  has  just  called— 
can  be  amended.  I  know  the  Governor 
has  spoken  to  the  Republican  leader  in- 
dicating his  concern  that  an  early  sup- 
plemental will  not  reflect  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  vastness  of  the  devastation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
supplemental  can  be  amended  as  it 
moves  through  the  process  and  as  fig- 
ures are  cleared.  The  administration 
has  also  indicated  their  commitment 
to  do  just  that. 

I  have  spoken  directly  with  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Rob- 
ert C.  B'i'RD,  who  has  assured  me  of  his 
100-percent  support  to  move  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  support. 

I  also  spoke  with  my  chairman  on 
the  HUD/VA  Subcommittee,  who  spoke 
with  singular  enthusiasm,  as  only  Sen- 
ator Mikulski  can.  about  her  willing- 
ness to  see  that  that  subcommittee  re- 
sponds promptly  and  with  alacrity.  I 
also  appreciate  her  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  will  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  see  that  funds  are  expe- 
dited and  that  they  are  adequate  once 
they  reach  the  committee. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Government  alone 
cannot  possibly  secure  all  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  full  recovery.  I  believe 


it  is  critical  that  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia put  together  a  fair-share  plan 
whereby  all '  State  resources — bond  is- 
sues, tax  increases,  if  necessary — are 
used  to  assist  in  the  recovery. 

Anything  short  of  a  full  partnership 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  this  tremendous  need. 

Immediately  following  the  disaster, 
as  you  know.  FEMA  pays  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  first  72  hours,  and  the 
President  extended  this  for  5  additional 
days.  From  that  point  on,  it  is  usual 
for  FEMA  to  pay  75  percent  and  the 
local  jurisdiction  25  percent.  The  ad- 
ministration has  waived  this,  and  so 
the  match  will  be  90-10.  That  is  very 
helpful  to  the  hard-pressed  State  of 
California. 

While  the  first  priority  of  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance for  the  disaster,  I  also  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  California  officials 
to  reevaluate  the  building  code.  In  both 
Loma  Prieta  and  this  earthquake,  I  ob- 
served where  wood  frame  construction 
was  not  adequate,  and  the  loss  of  life  in 
housing,  both  in  Loma  Prieta  as  well 
as  in  this  earthquake,  came  in  wood 
frame  construction.  And  so  improve- 
ments need  to  be  made  and  codes  need 
to  be  updated. 

It- has  also  been  reported  that  only  25 
percent  of  Califomians  have  earth- 
quake insurance  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  premiums  and  the  high  deduct- 
ibility. It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  I  be- 
lieve, to  produce  legislation  to  man- 
date affordable  earthquake  insurance. 
Senator  Boxer  and  I  will  work  to- 
gether in  that  regard,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  the  secretary  of  the 
cabinet  available  as  a  point  person  to 
help  us  in  that  effort. 

But  throughout  this  tragedy,  what 
has  been  the  most  amazing,  has  been 
the  people.  This  is  just  remarkable. 
Volunteers  of  the  Salvation  Army  re- 
ported immediately  to  work,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  homes  were  demol- 
ished. Corporate  Citizens  donated  food, 
tents,  supplies.  Firefighters  and  police 
from  Los  Angeles  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring communities  worked  around  the 
clock. 

The  amazing  resilieftce  and  the  deter- 
mination of  people  came  through  over 
and  over  aigain.  In  a  crisis,  people  who 
have  never  ever  asked  for  a  handout  for 
the  first  time  came  for  help.  I  saw  one 
elderly  woman  in  her  eighties  whose 
husband  had  just  died,  who  was  stand- 
ing outside  of  a  shelter,  homeless,  say- 
ing, "What  will  I  do  now?  How  will  I  be 
able  to  live?  First  my  husband  and  now 
this." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  story  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  24,  1994] 
Tragedy   Before  Dawn— Earthquake  Was 

Merciless.  Indiscriminate  in  Claiming  Its 

Victims 

(By  J.  Michael  Kennedy.  Sheryl  Stolberg. 
Marc  Lacey.  Doug  Smith,  and  John  Johnson) 

The  numbers  kept  climbing  as  first  the 
hours,  then  the  days,  slipped  by. 

The  names  of  the  dead. 

The  young,  the  old.  Businessmen  and 
homemakers.  An  ex-con  on  Skid  Row.  A  4- 
year-old  girl  who  loved  frilly  skirts  and  pink 
cowboy  boots.  More  than  50  in  all. 

Roughly  a  third  were  in  a  single  apartment 
complex  whose  upper  two  floors  collapsed. 
One  couple  died  when  their  vast  collection  of 
books  and  model  trains  fell  on  them  as  they 
slept.  An  electrician  died  when  he  picked  up 
a  high  voltage  wire  draped  across  a  car,  an 
act  of  heroism  turned  to  tragedy. 

A  woman  may  have  literally  died  of  fright 
as  she  rushed  to  check  on  her  infant  son.  In 
the  dark,  a  motorcycle  policeman  did  not  see 
where  the  temblor  had  opened  a  gash  in  an 
overpass. 

Most  of  the  victims  were  still  in  bed  when 
Monday's  quake  shook  the  earth  at  4:31  a.m. 
with  unrelenting  anger.  Others  risked  danger 
to  help  someone  else.  Together,  they  were 
the  grimmest  statistics  in  this,  one  of  the 
costliest  disasters  in  U.S.  history. 

Here  are  some  of  their  stories. 

YOUNGEST  VICTIM  HAD  A  LAST  BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKEND 

Amy  Tyre-Vigil.— It  had  been,  in  Anastacio 
Vigril's  words,  "a  beautiful  weekend."  His 
wife,  Nancy  Tyre,  and  4-year-old  daughter. 
Amy,  had  gone  to  a  concert.  He  had  taken 
Amy  on  a  bike  ride.  The  whole  family  had 
gone  to  the  zoo.  And  Amy  had  sampled  her 
first  meatball  Sunday  night. 

Vigil  and  Tyre,  both  40,  had  chatted  hap- 
pily about  the  future,  about  the  second  baby. 
a  boy,  on  the,way,  about  the  new  house  they 
were  going  to  buy  once  their  Sherman  Oaks 
home  sold.  Tyre,  who  like  her  husband  is  a 
family-practice  doctor,  told  a  friend  she 
looked  forward  to  having  a  bigger  place  when 
the  baby  came. 

All  of  that,  gone  in  an  instant.  Amy  was 
buried  Friday  afternoon,  the  youngest  vic- 
tim of  the  temblor.  More  than  200  mourners 
said  goodby  to  the  dark-haired  girl  who 
loved  her  artwork,  her  nursery  school,  and 
chocolate  chip  cookies  without  nuts. 

Her  mother  was  not  among  those  present. 
Instead,  a  rabbi  went  to  Valley  Presbyterian 
Hospital  to  join  Tyre,  seven  months  preg- 
nant and  bedridden  with  a  broken  pelvis,  in 
reciting  Yizkor,  the  Jewish  grayer  for  the 
dead. 

Amy  was  crushed  when  the  earthquake 
sent  her  home  hurtling  down  its  hillside,  col- 
lapsing it  into  a  flattened  wreck  of  wood  and 
stucco,  tile  and  glass.  Her  father  does  not  re- 
member much  about  what  happened. 

"It  felt  like  somebody  picked  up  the  house 
and  just  violently  shook  it-  Nancy  said,  'Get 
Amy!'  As  I  was  getting  up  there  was  a  big 
flash  of  light  and  a  terrible  crashing  sound. 
The  next  thing  I  remember,  I  was  trapped." 

In  the  darkness,  pinned  under  boards,  able 
only  to  wiggle  his  right  foot.  Vigil  heard  his'.' 
wife  moaning  that  she  could  not  breathe.  He 
listened  for  his  daughter,  but  heard  nothing. 

le  silence  worried  him.  He  concentrated  on 
tying  to  calm  his  wife.  "Breathe  slowly."  he 
tlld  her.  "Breathe  Slowly.  We're  going  to  be 

The  couple  lay  tliere  for  at  least  an  hour 

'  on  the  ground  amid  the  ruins,  too  far  away 

to  touch  One  another,  talking  as  they-shiv- 

ered  in  the  cold.  Finally,  they  heard  voices. 


It  was  the  neighbors,  venturing  outsile  for 
the  first  time. 

It  took  an  hour  for  the  rescue  workers  to 
pick  their  way  through  the  rubble.  They 
freed  Vigil  first.  "I  felt  a  human  hand  on  my 
leg,  "  he  said,  "and  it  was  just  the  most  beau- 
tiful feeling." 

He  suffered  a  broken  rib,  and  injuries  to 
his  leg  and  jaw,  but  he  told^he  doctor  who 
treated  him  at  Sherman  Oaks  Hospital  that 
he  could  not  stay,  that  he  needed  a  taxi.  He 
had  to  find  his  wife  and  daughter.  Sit  down, 
the  doctor  told  him.  He  would  make  some 
calls. 

The  emergency  physician  learned  that 
Tyre  and  Amy  had  been  taken  to  Valley 
Presbyterian.  He  also  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Amy.  Gently,  he  told  Vigil  that  his 
daughter  had  been  killed.  Though  the  crisis 
was  mounting  at  his  own  hospital,  the  doctor 
drove  Vigil  to  see  his  injured  wife. 

Tyre  looked  better  than  he  expected.  And 
the  baby  would  be  fine. 

He  grabbed  her,  held  her  close,  and  whis- 
pered the  wrenching  words:  "We  lost  her." 

AND  HER  SON  WILL  REALLY  NOT  HAVE  KNOWN 
HER  AT  ALL 

Elizabeth  Brace.— Earthquakes  terrified 
Elizabeth  Brace.  As  a  young  girl,  her  fami- 
ly's home  had  been  heavily  damaged  by  the 
Sylmar  quake  in  1971.  Her  husband,  Thomas, 
said  there  was  a  certain  way  she  acted  when 
the  earth  rumbled,  a  kind  of  tenseness  until 
the  shaking  stopped  and  the  danger  passed. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  he  was  43, 
she  31.  They  had  set  about  quickly  to  begin 
a  family.  Elizabeth  had  quit  her  job  when 
Michelle  was  born  five  years  a^,  followed  by 
Christopher  3V2  years  later. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Braces  moved  to  Ran- 
cho  Cucamonga  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
They  wanted  a  bigger  house  and  a  decent 
school  district.  Elizabeth  had  become  a 
Scout  leader  when  Michelle  was  old  enough 
to  be  a  Daisy.  She  volunteered  as  a  room 
mother  a  couple  of  days  a  week  when 
Michelle  started  kindergarten  this  year. 

It  was  the  good  life  in  a  quiet,  suburban 
way. 

There  was  little  to  make  Sunday  evening 
apart  from  others.  Elizabeth  had  an  appoint- 
ment Monday  morning.  She  was  trying  to 
earn  some  extra  money  while  working  at 
home  and  was  thinking  of  doing  the  billing 
for  a  local  doctor. 

And  then,  before  dawn,  the  quake  hit. 

The  couple  held  each  other  in  those  first 
frightening  moments.  They  did  it  instinc- 
tively because  of  Elizabeth's  fears.  Then,  a 
few  seconds  later,  she  got  up  and  raced  for 
Christopher's  room.  Thomas  went  to 
Michelle's. 

What  Thomas  remembers  next  was  a  loud 
noise  in  the  next  room.  Not  a  cry.  More  like 
something  falling. 

"She  was  just  lying  on  the  floor,"  said 
Thomas,  a  computer  programmer.  "She  was 
unconscious  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
mouth.  I  tried  CPR  but  I  don't  think  I  did  a 
gDod.Jab  of  it.  I'm  not  trained  for  that  kind 
of  thing.....  ■'. 

|Icall£djM"l  and  when  I  came  back  she  was 
■.stih,;'  'fridirtas'said.  "I  couldn't  feel  a  pulse." 
v.-'Parsirtrtiiiei'aJ-Vivad  in  minutes,  but  could 
hdtfrevrv^^ijBfX    ■.•''■ 

Eai-Iy,-!Sij;>fJ^;j*ia.^speculation  that  Eliza- 
be  th:X3'i;.5i3.t«6lL/4"(lift'd  when  she  tripped  on 

a  toy.-.  .-f./'J'^^-'V-.    > 

The  Sao^gtpisflftjo  ^Soroner's  office  said  it 
would  tak'cf ■rfh^tfgSrfe^  ^eks  for  the  test  re- 
sults. Deputy *'CS^^t4i'hf.pr\e\  Morales  said 
fright  as  a  c'4i^Kpf|Jii^h.,  perhaps  in  the 
form  of  a  hugr^a4fri^/:rush.  is  not  being 
ruled  out. 


L)gS»a«WM-:rus 

;~TV»/:..:'. 


That's  what  Thomas  suspects:  "If  I  were  to 
speculate,  I  would  guess  she  died  of  fright 
and  panic." 

Thomas,  sitting  on  his  living  room  couch  a 
few  days  after  the  earthquake,  worked  hard 
to  hold  back  his  tears  as  he  talked  about  his 
wife  and  how  good  their  life  had  been. 

"She  was  such  a  terrific  mother  and  had 
gotten  the  job  of  raising  the  children  started 
so  well,"  he  said.  "And  her  son  will  really 
not  have  known  her  at  all." 

SON  WROTE  HIS  EPITAPH:    "IF  IT  WEREN'T  FOR 
FATE  *  *  *•" 

Howard  and  James  Lee.— Just  weeks  before 
his  death,  Howard  Lee  wrote  his  epitaph. 

"If  it  weren't  for  fate,  I  might  be  some- 
where else."  the  14-year-old  boy  wrote  in  an 
autobiography  for  school  entitled  "My  Life." 

The  sentence  proved  as  cruelly  ironic  as 
anything  connected  with  "the  quake.  Howard 
was  killed  in  his  bed.  a  Golf  digest  he  had 
been  reading  close  at  hand. 

Rescurers  who  arrived  at  the  Northridge 
Meadows  apartments  could  still  hear  How- 
ard—a tall,  always-smiling  boy  who  was 
thinking  of  becoming  a  priest^calling  out 
from  the  ruins  of  Apartment  101.  Around  him 
in  the  darkness,  15  other  people  died  in  the 
building  collapse.  Among  them  was  his  fa- 
ther, Pil,  46,  trapped  in  the  bathroom  where 
he  had  been  brushing  his  teeth  before  head- 
ing off  to  work  as  an  RTD  mechanic. 

"Help  mel  Help  mel"  Howard  shouted. 

Rescuers  kept  telling  the  voice  to  hold  on, 
just  a  little  longer.  But  the  building  had 
shifted  10  feet  to  the  north  when  it  collapsed 
and  they  could  not  locate  them,  even  with 
the  help  of  Howard's  mother,  who  had  been 
pulled  from  the  wreckage  earlier,  along  with 
her  other  son.  12-year-old  Jason.  Finally, 
they  found  a  pillow  and  showed  it  to  Hyun 
Lee.  who  said,  yes,  that  belonged  to  Howard, 
whom  she  affectionately  called  her  ""big 
son." 

Then  they  found  him. 

"This  son  is  dead,  ma'am,"  said  the  fire- 
fighter. "He  is  dead." 

Hyun  Soon  Lee,  a  deeply  religious  woman 
with  a  cascade  of  rich  black  hair,  burst  into 
tears,  letting  go  of  the  thin  thread  of  hope 
she  had  held  onto  for  four  hours.  Can  I  see 
him'.'"  she  asked.  Hours  later,  her  husband's 
body  was  brought  out.  the  last  recovered 
from  the  ruins. 

EX-CON  HAD  A  TEMPER.  BUT  HE  WAS  A  "FUN- 
LOVING  GUY" 

Jose  Louis  Hernandez.— The  initial  news 
reports  were  sketchy:  A  mentally  ill  ex-con- 
vict had  either  jumped  or  fallen  from  a  Skid 
Row  flophouse  during  the  quake.  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  called  him  John  Doe  No.  17 
and  said  he  d'.ed  of  head  injuries  caused  by  a 
very  long  fall. 

The  police  report  provided  a  bit  more  in- 
formation: He  lived  in  Room  610  of  the  Fron- 
tier Hotel.  His  window  had  been  open.  He  was 
found  by  police  lying  on  his  back  on  the  side- 
walk, wearing  only  blue  boxer  shorts. 

A  down-and-out  drifter  when  he  died.  Jose 
Louis  Hernandez  had  a  hearty  laugh,  a  vio- 
lent temper  and  a  long  criminal  record.  He 
also  had  four  sons,  a  daughter  and  a  grand- 
daughter, although  he  had  been  out  of  touch 
with  his  family  for  two  years. 

"He  had  a  temper  but  he  was  a  good  man," 
said  his  niece,  Eileen  Moreno.  "He  was  a  fun- 
loving  guy." 

Just  out  of  state  prison,  the  49-year-old 
Hernandez  settled  into  a  studio  at  the  Fron- 
tier, a  once-grand  hotel  at  Main  and  5th 
streets  that  had  fallen  victim  to  the  gritti- 
ness  around  it.  Across  the  street  from  two 
porn  theaters  and  a  liquor  store,  the  Fron- 
tie.-  charges  $11.99  a  night. 


A  childhood  friend.  John  Seanez.  used  to 
joke  with  Hernandez  about  his  short,  pudgy 
build.  Growing  up  on  the  Eastside  in  the 
1950s.  Seanez  and  Hernandez  were  homeboys. 
partying  together  and  once  getting  thrown 
off  a  city  bus  for  guzzling  beers. 

"He  was  a  pretty  good  guy  when  we  were 
young,"  said  Seanez,  who  also  lives  at  the 
Frontier. 

But  Hernandez  drifted  from  his  friends  and 
drifted  from  his  family.  He  also  drifted  in 
and  out  of  jail.  Since  1962,  he  served  time  for 
resisting  arrest,  petty  theft,  possession  of 
heroin  and  cocaine,  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated, assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  hit 
and  run. 

He  once  threatened  a  hotel  employee's  life 
when  his  toilet  got  clogged.  But  he  also  said 
"thank  you"  after  picking  up  his  mail.  He 
sometimes  heard  voices  and  was  taking  psy- 
chotropic drugs  for  his  condition. 

His  parole  officer,  Robert  Humphrey,  had 
no  problems  with  Hernandez.  Since  leaving 
prison  on  Thanksgiving,  Hernandez  had  re- 
ported regularly,  found  a  place  to  live  and 
applied  for  government  aid. 

Said  Humphrey:  "He  was  doing  pretty  good 
on  parole,  up  until  his  recent  demise." 

OFFICER  "WAS  QUICK  TO  HELP  AND  THAT  NEVER 
CHANGED" 

Clarence  Wayne  Dean. — Minutes  after  the 
earthquake  hit,  Clarence  Dean  was  putting 
on  his  uniform.  He  was  a  motorcycle  cop. 

He  had  spent  more  than  half  his  life  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  graduat- 
ing from  the  academy  in  1968  after  four  years 
in  the  Marines.  He  had  worked  the  streets- 
first  as  a  patrol  officer  and  later  as  a  motor- 
cycle cop— for  nearly  25  years. 

A  colleague  said  his  blond  hair  "always 
looked  like  he  had  just  taken  his  helmet 
off." 

On  the  morning  of  the  earthquake.  Dean 
was  not  scheduled  to  start  work  until  7  a.m., 
but  the  temblor  apparently  jolted  him  out  of 
bed.  The  46-year-old  officer  left  his  Lan- 
caster home  and  headed  for  work  on  his  mo- 
torcycle, blue  lights  flashing  in  the  night. 

As  he  drove  south  in  the  darkness,  he 
rounded  a  bend  on  an  Antelope  Valley  Free- 
way interchange.  Dean  and  his  motorcycle 
plunged  30  feet  from  the  roadway,  which  had 
been  severed  in  the  quake.  As  he  fell,  the 
lights  of  the  motorcycle  continued  to  flash. 

"No  one  called  him.  no  one  made  him  come 
in  that  morning."  said  Danny  Staggs.  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective 
League,  who  knew  Dean.  "He  was  doing  this 
to  help  people." 

Dean,  the  divorced  father  of  two  children, 
was  remembered  as  a  gregarious  man  who 
was  quick  with  a  joke  or  a  story. 

"He  was  quick  to  work  and  quick  to  help 
and  that  never  changed,"  Sgt.  Rod  Grehek 
said.  "You  wonder  what  was  going  through 
^  his  mind  those  last  few  seconds." 

IF  ANYONE  NEEDED  HELP,  KEVIN  WAS  THE  FIRST 
TO  OFFER 

Kevin  C.  Maher.— A  grim  reminder  of  one 
quake  tragedy  is  burned  into  the  ground. 

On  a  grassy  patch  at  Murietta  Avenue  and 
Valleyheart  Drive  in  Sherman  Oaks,  two 
charred  footprints  show  exactly  where  a 
downed  power  line  electrocuted  Kevin  C. 
Maher. 

The  line  was  dangling  over  a  car  with  a 
young  child  inside;  the  distraught  mother 
stood  nearby.  Maher  a  25-year-old  electrician 
who  grew  up  in  Ireland,  ran  back  to  his 
apartment  for  tools.  He  ignored  the  warnings 
of  others  at  the  scene. 

"People  were  yelling  at  him.  "No!  Don't 
touch  it!'"  said  James  Pianezzola,  30.  who 


saw  the  whole  thing.  "He  turned  around  and 
said.  "Don't  worry.  I'm  an  electrician.'  But  as 
soon  as  he  touched  the  line,  his  body  went 
stiff  as  a  board.  "  (The  child  was  snatched 
from  the  car  by  another  onlooker. ) 

Maher.  who  was  from  Carrick-on-Shannon 
and  never  lost  his  brogue  after  10  years  in 
the  U.S..  was  hailed  as  a  hero  in  Ireland,  his 
death  making  the  front  pages  of  the  dailies 
back  home.  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  his 
friends  recalled  him  as  a  generous  man  who 
died  doing  what  he  always  did. 

"If  anyone  needed  help.  Kevin  was  the  first 
to  offer."  said  Paula  Shields,  a  friend  who 
lived  in  the  same  apartment  complex. 

"The  Irish  community  always  comes  to- 
gether when  something  like  this  happens." 
said  Kathleen  Harney.  Maher's  sister.  "We're 
all  far  away  from  home  so  we  stick  close  to- 
gether out  here.  " 

COUPLE  LABORED  HARD  TO  EARN  THEIR  HOUSE 
ON  THE  HILLSIDE 

Marc  -Vobs  and  Karen  Osterholt.— Marc 
Yobs  was  going  places.  Just  ask  anyone  who 
knew  him. 

He  was  32  and  on  top  of  his  game.  Good- 
looking,  with  a  caring  way  and  easy  grin,  he 
had  accomplished  the  nearly  impossible 
early  in  his  career,  getting  a  foot  in  the  door 
into  Hollywood  with  nary  a  connection.  Now. 
he  was  handling  some  of  the  industry's  big- 
gest accounts  for  The  Post  Group,  which 
does  sound  and  special  effects  for  film.  His 
bcsses  had  recently  promoted  him. 

■"There's  a  lot  of  phoniness  and  glad-hand- 
ing in  Hollywood,"  said  Kristen  Ralph,  the 
company  president.  ""Marc  never  had  that 
kind  of  self-opinion.  He  was  confident,  and 
very  bright,  and  quite  sure  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. But  he  was  not  one  of  the  let's-do-lunch 
types." 

Two  years  ago.  Yobs  bought  the  house  of 
his  dreams:  a  $400,000  hillside  home  in  Sher- 
man Oaks,  with  a  sweeping  view  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  where  he  grew  up.  He 
shared  it  with  Karen  Osterholt.  30.  his 
girlfriend  of  nine  years. 

The  place  was  a  showpiece.  Yobs  was  me- 
ticulous about  maintaimng  it,  as  he  was 
about  everything  else  in*  his  life.  Osterholt 
had  a  flair  for  decorating,  and  she  filled  it 
with  antiques.  If  he  was  the  go-getter,  she 
was  the  quiet  power  behind  him.  She  was 
with  him  when  he  had  nothing,  supporting 
him  with  her  earnings  as  a  waitress  while  he 
struggled  to  climb  the  Hollywood  ladder. 

The  house  made  Waldrop  nervous,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  her  daughter  assured 
her  it  was  safe.  It  was  30  years  old  and  had 
survived  both  the  Sylmar  and  the  Whittier 
Narrows  quakes.  But  fears  of  a  temblor  must 
have  passed  through  Yobs'  mind,  because  a 
year  ago  he  bought  earthquake  insurance. 

In  10  seconds,  it  came  crashing  down,  tak- 
ing them  with  it.  They  were  to  be  buried  side 
by  side. 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  Sherwood 
Place  house.  It  is  a  pile  of  twiste(f  metal  and 
wood.  The  homes  to  the  right  and  left,  built 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  builder,  ac- 
cording to  Dave  Yobs,  are  still  standing.  Un- 
inhabitable, but  standing.  "Why  his  house?"" 
Dave  Yobs  said  tearfully.  "With  all  those 
homes,  why  his?" 

IF  THERE  IS  A  BRIGHT  SPOT  .  .  .  IT'S  THAT  THEY 
WENT  TOGETHER 

Robert  Pauline  and  Judith  Ng.— When  they 
met  at  Riverside  City  College  in  the  early 
1970s.  Robert  (Sarge)  Pauline  had  just  retired 
from  a  20-year  career  with  the  Chula  Vista 
Police  Department.  Judith  Ng.  30  years 
younger,  was  just  out  of  high  school. 

The  couple  married,  beginning  an  eccentric 
life  together. 


"In  the  beginning  the  whole  family  was 
against  the  situation."  said  one  of  Ng's 
brothers.  Kenneth.  "We  thought:  "What  was 
this  old  guy  doing  with  our  sister?"  But  over 
the  years,  we've  come  to  love  him  like  fam- 
ily. It  was  unique  but  it  was  right  for  them." 

The  couple  squirreled  themselves  away  in 
their  Van  Nuys  home,  inviting  neither 
friends  nor  family  inside.  In  this  neat  subur- 
ban neighborhood,  they  had  shrubs  and  vines 
shielding  their  house  from  the  street.  Inside, 
their  living  quarters  were  unconventional  as 
well. 

They  were  avid  collectors.  Everywhere, 
there  were  stacks  of  old  letters,  out-of-date 
calendars,  model  trains,  stereo  equipment 
and  cameras.  ^ 

When  the  earthquake  hit,  neighbors  and 
relatives  became  concerned  about  the  mys- 
terious pair.  Their  house  survived  but  there 
was  no  word  from  Ng,  42.  or  Pauline,  72.  The 
next  dxy.  authorities  entered  their  Kittridge 
Street  home  and  discovered  the  couple  in 
bed,  crushed  by  hundreds  of  pounds  of  their 
own  collectibles. 

"If  there  is  a  bright  spot  to  this,"  said  Ng's 
sister,  Kathy  Ng  Norwood,  "it's  that  they 
went  together." 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  victims.  Mr.  President,  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  initial  hours  of 
the  earthquake.  Everybody  knows 
somebody  who  was  affected;  57  people 
died,  but  among  them  was  a  4-year-old 
by  the  name  of  Amy  Tyre-Vigil.  Her  fa- 
ther described  the  weekend  before  the 
earthquake  as  "a  beautiful  weekend." 
He  had  taken  Amy  on  a  bik?  ride.  The 
whole  family  had  gone  to  the  zoo.  Amy 
had  sampled  her  first  meatball  Sunday 
night.  Amy's  parents  had  chatted  hap- 
pily about  the  future,  about  a  second 
baby,  a  boy,  on  the  way,  about  the  new 
house  they  were  going  to  buy  once 
their  Sherman  Oaks  home  sold,  and 
that  was  gone  in  an  instant  on  Monday. 
Amy  was  crushed  to  death  when  the 
earthquake  sent  her  home  hurtling 
down  a  hillside,  collapsing  the  home 
into  a  flattened  wreck  of  wood  and 
stucco,  tile  and  glass. 

For  the  victims  of  the  earthquake, 
for  the  parents  of  4-year-old  Amy  Tyre- 
Vigil,  the  time  for  action  is  now.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Boxer,  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Federal  Government's  response  to  set  a 
new  standard  for  all  future  emergency 
recovery  efforts.  I  thank  all  of  those 
from  Washington  who  have  cared  so 
much  about  the  State  of  California  and 
responded  so  positively. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EARTHQUAKE  OF  1994 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Senate  today  about  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues here   in   the   Senate  have  ex- 
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pressed  conoftfc.  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful. The  peopI^Bf  California  need  us  all 
right  ^M^vSnist  them,  and  most  of 
them  ^^^Jever  asked  a  thing  from 
their  Go^Kment. 

The  6.6-Richter  scaje  earthquake 
that  devastated  parts  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les region  on  January  17,  impacted  an 
area  the  size  of  Cleveland.  The  Presi- 
dent has  declared  three  counties — Los 
Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Orange  Coun- 
ties— as  disaster  areas. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  televised  reports  on  the 
quake.  Many  of  these  moving  pictures 
have  focused  really  on  a  few  scenes:  the, 
awful  collapse  of  the  Northridge  apart- 
ment complex  that  killed  17  people,  the 
crumbled  bridges  and  the  crowded  shel- 
ters. It  has  been  called  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake,  but  that  is  misleading.  In 
addition  to  parts  of  L.A.,  this  quake 
ripped  through  the  cities  of  Santa 
Monica,  San  Fernando,  Santa  Clarita, 
Burbank,  Glendale,  Fillmore,  Simi  Val- 
ley, and  Thousand  Oaks  as  well  as 
parts  of  Orange  and  Ventura  Counties. 
Let  me  present  you  the  larger  picture 
of  an  entire  region  that  has  undergone 
horrendous  havoc: 

The  initial  earthquake  left  20,000  to 
26,000  homeless.  To  date  57  have  died 
and  7,500  have  been  injured.  The  first 
day  there  were  70  structure  fires. 
About  25,000  structures  have  been  dam- 
aged, 11,000  are  uninhabitable. 

Initially,  electric  power  was  lost  to 
more  than  1.4  million  customers,  with 
damages  to  two  electric  generating 
plants  and  severe  damage  to  two  sub- 
stations. Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
"electric  generating  power  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  was  down,  affecting  800,000  cus- 
tomers. 

About  20,000  water  customers  were 
without  service.  A  water  aqueduct  was 
broken  in  San  Fernando  Valley,  with 
five  major  breaks  in  the  area's  water 
system.  About  20,000  natural  gas  cus- 
tomers were  without  service. 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Sys- 
tem shut  down,  sending  800.000  students 
home;  150  school  are  damaged. 

A  Southern  Pacific  train  derailed. 
Fifteen  of  29  cars  filleij  with  sulfuric 
acid  wrecked.  One  tankcar  ruptured 
spilling  5,000  gallons  of  acid. 

A  crude  oil  pipeline  ruptured  in  Va- 
lencia with  oil  flowing  into  the  Santa 
Clara  River.  An  oil  pipeline  in  Hunting- 
ton and  Laurel  Canyons  caught  fire. 
Crude  oil  spill  into  Lake  Castaic. 

Ventura  County  suffered  the  partial 
collapse  of  the  residential  Fillmore 
Hotel.  Van  Nuys  Airport  suffered  dam- 
ages including  shattered  windows  in 
the  control  tower. 

Four  hospitals  were  evacuated.  A 
total  of  18  hospitals  had  problems  seri- 
ous enough  to  force  closing  of  floors  or 
wings. 

Forty  public  buildings  closed  in  Los 
Angeles  County  were  closed  due  to 
damage.  Another  20  State  buildings 
were  closed^ 


By  week's  end,  the  Red  Cross  and 
Salvation  Army*  liad  established  41 
shelters,  plus  five  Naflonal  Guard  tent 
sites,  housing  thousands  of  people.  In 
addition,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  set  up 
temporary  shelters  in  13  jJarks. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  this  trag- 
edy is  continuing;  it  is  no  rjjetorical 
exaggeration.  Aftershocks  Sunday 
morning  forced  the  evacuation  of  83 
people  at  the  San  Fefnando  Hiffh 
School  shelter  into  nearby  tents.  The 
area  has  suffered  more  than  1,500  after- 
shocks, including  two  that  exceeded  5.0 
on  the  Richter  scale. 

This  morning  the  area  is  under  a 
flash  flood  watch  by  the  National 
Weather  Service.  Mud  and  debris  flows 
from  the  nearby  hillsides  burned  in  last 
fall's  firestorms  are  possible. 

Electrical  power  was  restored  to  ev- 
eryone only  yesterday.  There  are  still 
5,000  without  water,  and  more  than 
200,000  water  customers  still  have  to 
boil  their  water  because  of  damaged  fil- 
tration systems. 

All  but  50  schools  will  reopen  today, 
still  leaving  40,000  students  out  of 
class.  About  500  Los  Angeles  class- 
rooms are  unusable,  according  to  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Riley. 

At  least  nine  Federal-aid  highways 
were  damaged,  including  12  bridges. 
Portions  of  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way—the busiest  highway  in  the  world 
with  about  200,000  cars  a  day— was  se- 
verely damaged,  including  the  collapse 
of  two  bridges.  Interstate  5,  the  Golden 
Gate  Freeway,  the  major  north-south 
artery  for  the  Los  Angeles  basin  suf- 
fered major  damage  at  three  intersec- 
tions. About  100,000  commuters  face 
tortuous  delays.  Even  with  using  all 
available  bus  and  HOV  lane  options. 
Caltrans  says  the  affected  routes  could 
handle  only  half  the  normal  volume  of 
traffic.  All  total,  37  miles  of  highway 
are  unusable. 

One  piece  of  good  news  from  the 
highway  scene  is  that  seismic  retrofit 
works.  No  graphic  example  exists  bet- 
ter ,than  the  span  of  Interstate  10  at 
Venice-La  Cienega.  The  east  and  west 
bound  lanes  are  held  up  by  separate 
•bridges.  The  span  that  had  seismic  pro- 
tection stood.  The  lanes  where  this 
protection  had  not  yet  been  retrofitted 
collapsed. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  fix  our  bridges 
to  withstand  earthquakes.  That  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
and  Efficiency  Act,  but  the  way  it  was 
interpreted,  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
Federal  bridge  funds  for  seismic  up- 
grade unless  the  bridge  is  structurally 
deficient  in  other  ways.  My  legislation 
in  committee  this  week  will  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  soon. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  tremors 
from  this  devastation  are  rippling 
throughout  southern  California. 

The  human  toll,  in  addition  to  the 
casualties,  is  equally  astounding. 
There  have  been  more  than  100,000  dis- 
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aster  aid  applications  to  date  and 
James  Lee  Witt,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, has  predicted  his  Agency  could  re- 
ceive 300,000  applications.  By  compari- 
son, 5„jia*'S-Tifter  the  Midwest  floods, 
FEMA  received  2,463  requests  for  aid. 

Since  the  quake  my  California  staff 
has  pitched  in  at  the  disaster  centers 
and  seen  the  human  side  of  this  disas- 
ter. They  have  helped  serve  meals; 
helped  distribute  food,  diapers  and 
clothing;  and  translated  for  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  victims  making  their  ap- 
plications. My  staff  here  in  Washington 
is  also  volunteering  at  the  FEMA  tele- 
registration  phone  banks. 

They  heard  from  a  Santa  Clarita 
man,  living  in  his  business  after  his 
home  was  destroyed  by  last  fall's  fire 
storms.  Now,  the  earthquake  destroyed 
his  business.  Lightening  did  strike 
twice  for  his  hard  working  man. 

A  28-year-old  single  mother  of  three 
was  just  getting  by  working  at  a  fast- 
food  restaurant  and  living  at  a  residen- 
tial hotel  in  Ventura  County.  The 
quake  damaged  the  hotel,  destroying 
what  possessions  she  had.  There  was 
the  Sherman  Oaks  woman  escaping 
with  her  cat  and  an  armload  of  clothes. 
And  I  will  never  forget  the  homes  that 
I  saw  where  precious  possessions  of 
families  were  strewn  on  the  floor— bro- 
ken—with  TV's  toppled  and  refrig- 
erators and  dreams  too. 

As  I  visited  Granada  Hills,  I  talked 
with  some  young  children  who  were 
really  scared.  One  told  me  he  barely 
saved  his  cat  from  a  falling  ladder.  He 
looked  at  me  and  asked  when  he  would 
be  in  school.  Would  this  be  fixed?  He 
was  about  11  years  old,  and  he  did  not 
have  even  a  little  smile.  I  told  him  we 
would  fix  it — and  we  must,  just  as  we 
did  for  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  Midwest 
floods  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake. 

The  President  tonight  will  talk  to 
the  Nation  about  the  State  of  the 
Union.  He  will  present  this  week  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  that  will  help 
California.  He  will  ask  for  emergency 
spending  for  this  measure,  as  Presi- 
dents have  done  before.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  the  1990  Budget  Act,  there 
have  been  four  bills  including  emer- 
gency designation  for  appropriations 
totaling  $8.6  billion  in  natural  disaster 
assistance. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  this  President 
for  his  strong  leadership. 

The  President  said  in  Los  Angeles 
after  surveying  the  scenes  of  destruc- 
tion that  "this  is  a  national  problem." 
Emergencies  are  a  national  problem. 
California  has  gone  through  some  very 
rough  spots.  In  the  good  years  we  gave 
as  a  State  more  than  we  took.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  the  good  years  are 
on  the  way— with  an  economic  strategy 
for  this  Nation  that  includes  the  infor- 
mation highway,  conversion  funds,  en- 
vironmental clean-up  technologies  and 
increased  trade  opportunities.  I  know 
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that  California  will  be  back  stronger 
than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  fixing  a 
bumpy  road.  I  know  if  we  all  pull  to- 
gether we  will  smooth  out  the  bumps 
and  will  add  to  our  national  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Fkinstein.  We  are  a  team  for 
California.  It  seems  that  we  have  had 
more  than  our  share  of  emergency  situ- 
ations, but  we  will  continue  to  work 
together  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  here  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  both  to  Senator  FEIN- 
STEIN  and  to  me,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  all  of  them.  The  people  of  California 
need  it  right  now  to  assist  them  and,  as 
Senator  Feinstein  has  pointed  out, 
many  of  them  have  never  asked  for 
Government  help  before. 

The  6.6  Richter  scale  earthquake  that 
devastated  parts  of  the  Los  Angeles  re- 
gion impacted  an  area  the  size  of 
Cleveland.  I  say  to  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues that  we  have  had  very  strong 
earthquakes  before,  but  we  have  not 
ever  had  them  in  the  center  of  such  a 
heavily  populated  region.  So  all  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  before  from 
disasters,  you  need  to  multiply  tenfold, 
twentyfold,  thirtyfold,  because  of  the 
density  of  the  populations. 

Senator  Feinstein  talked  about  this 
earthquake  and  its  magnitude,  which 
was  extraordinary.  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  said  that 
the  energy  release  in  this  earthquake 
was  enough  to  launch  2  million  NASA 
space  shuttles — 2  million  NASA  space 
shuttles.  We  are  talking  about  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  energy  released 
and  damage  that  followed. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  televised 
reports,  and  many  of  you  have  seen 
photos  like  this  one  of  what  happened 
to  the  freeway.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  freeways  that  are  damaged, 
including  1-5  and  Interstate  10.  are  ex- 
tremely heavily  traveled  freeways. 
Interstate  10  is  traveled  by  maybe  as 
much  as  300.000  cars  a  day.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1-5  is  the  lifeline  from  northern 
California  to  southern  California.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
southern  California  the  freeways  are 
our  economic  and  our  personal  lifeline. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  very  grateful  to 
this  administration  and  to  our  col- 
leagues for  showing  their  concern  and 
moving  quickly  forward,  in  many  cases 
waiving  the  laws  such  as  the  $100  mil- 
lion cap  per  State  and  also  certainly 
the  25  percent  match.  We  are  very,  very 
grateful.  Instead  of  taking  the  time  to 
repeat  the  names  Senator  Feinstein 
put  out  there,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
add  my  thanks  to  those  very  same  peo- 
ple. 

We  know  that  regarding  the  home- 
lessness.  at  first  they  said  2.000.  but  I 
knew  that  was  wrong.  I  said  to  the 
President  when  he  came  out  last 
Wednesday.    "Mr.    President,    it    is    10 


times  as  much."  and  it  is.  it  is  about 
25.000  homeless.  At  one  time.  1  million 
customers.  Mr.  President,  had  no  elec- 
tricity. We  still  have  thousands  of 
homes  without  water  and  electricity, 
and  that  is  a  public  health  nightmare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  en- 
tire statement  be  included  in  the 
Record,  and  I  will  continue  to  summa- 
rize from  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  when  you  hear 
us  tell  these  personal  stories,  it  really 
brings  it  home.  When  the  President 
came  out  on  Wednesday,  he  did  a  walk- 
ing tour,  and  I  went  off.  as  did  Senator 
Feinstein,  on  my  own  to  meet  with  the 
people.  We  went  into  homes  and  I  saw 
refrigerators  toppled  on  the  floor  and 
television  sets  and  all  of  the  people's 
dreams  and  possessions  just  shattered. 
They  were  grateful  that  they  had  their 
lives,  but  they  need  to  rebuild.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
Erskine  Bowles  was  out,  who  is  our  Di- 
rector of  the  SB  A.  and  he  was  most 
helpful. 

We  are  going  to  rebuild.  I  remember 
this  young  man  who  said  to  me.  "Sen- 
ator, when  can  I  go  to  school?  I  want  to 
go  back  to  school."  Then  he  said.  "I 
saved  my  cat.  The  ladder  was  going  to 
fall  on  my  cat,  and  I  saved  my  cat. 
When  are  you  going  to  fix  this,  and 
when  are  we  going  to  go  back  to 
school?"  What  you  saw  among  the  chil- 
dren always  is  the  trauma,  because 
they  need  to  have  their  normal  life  re- 
turned, and  we  need  to  move  quickly. 
Secretary  Riley  flew  out.  He  is  working 
with  the  State  officials  to  get  schools 
reopened.  These  children  need  us  right 
now,  Mr.  President.  If  they  have  a 
sense  of  normalcy.  I  think  that  we  can 
move  beyond  this  crisis. 

One  piece  of  good  news  from  the 
highway  scene  is  that  seismic  retrofit 
works.  We  can  look  at.  for  example,  the 
span  of  Interstate  10  at  Venice-La 
Cienega.  The  east  and  westbound  lanes 
are  held  up  by  separate  bridges.  The 
span  that  had  seismic  protection  stood. 
The  lanes  where  this  protection  had 
not  been  retrofitted  collapsed.  So  it  is 
very  important  that  we  continue  the 
seismic  retrofit. 

I  must  quickly  add  here  that  we  need 
to  fix  many,  many  bridges.  There  are 
about  300  bridges  now  that  need  fixing, 
and  they  cannot,  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality in  the  law.  apply  for  seismic 
retrofit.  In  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  Thursday,  we  hope  to  make  this 
fix,  and  that  would  enable  these 
bridges  to  be  retrofitted. 

Let  me  say  that  my  staff  has  joined 
with  Senator  Feinstein's  staff.  They 
are  feeding  people.  They,  -in  many 
cases,  recruited  their  friends;  they  re- 
cruited their  spouses.  They  are  work- 
ing hard.  They  are  working  as  inter- 
preters. 

We  are  hearing  stories,  for  example, 
of  a  Santa  Clarita  man  who  had  his 


business  destroyed  in  last  fall's 
firestorms  and  now  the  earthquake  de- 
stroyed his  home.  This  is  a  case  where 
lightning  struck  twice  for  this  gen- 
tleman. 

We  have  stories  like  this  on  and  on. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  it  is  all  about — 
responding  to  these  stories,  restoring  a 
sense  that  people  are  in  control  of  their 
destiny. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  California 
will  work  very  cooperatively  with  us.  I 
have  never  seen  such  bipartisanship  in 
the  congressional  delegation  in  the 
State.  We  have  many  Republicans  rep- 
resenting the  area  and  many  Demo- 
crats. We  see  people  pulling  together. 

So.  I  am  very  much  an  optimist  in 
the  long  run  for  California.  We  already 
know  we  are  pulling  out  of  this  reces- 
sion. As  we  look  at  the  strategy  of  this 
administration,  which  includes  the  in- 
formation highway  and  economic  con- 
version funds  and  environmental  clean- 
up technologies,  increased  trade  oppor- 
tunities. I  know  that  California  will  be 
back  stronger  than  ever. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  we  have  this 
bumpy  road.  I  know.  Mr.  President, 
with  your  help  and  the  help  of  every- 
one who  has  expressed  it  thus  far,  we 
can  pull  together,  we  can  smooth  out 
the  bumps  in  the  road,  and  then  Cali- 
fornia will  add  to  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cour- 
tesy. Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texais  [Mr.  Gramm]  is  to  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
that  when  I  asked  for  this  t>me.  I  as- 
sumed it  would  come  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  after  lunch.  I  apologize 
to  our  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore for  interrupting  his  lunch. 


PROPOSED  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONSENSUS  INTERIM  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Consensus  Interim 
Health  Act.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant bill.  Let  me  explain  why. 

We  have  had  seven  bills  that  have 
been  put  forward  to  reform  America's 
health  care  system,  and  they  vary 
greatly  in  terms  of  how  they  would  go 
about  the  task.  They  represent  varying 
philosophies.  They  represent  various 
levels  of  transformation  of  the  current 
system. 

But  one  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that 
there  are  several  features  that  are 
common  to  all  of  these  bills.  Every  one 
of  the  health  care  reform  packages  put 
together  and  introduced  or  discussed  to 
this  point  has  had  a  provision  to  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  change  jobs  in 
America  without  losing  their  health  in- 
surance. 

Every  proposal  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward would  make  health  insurance  per- 
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manent  so  that  when  Americans  get 
health  insurance,  even  if  they  get  very 
sick,  they  can  be  guaranteed  that  they 
will  never  see  their  health  insurance 
policy  canceled.  Every  proposal  that 
has  been  put  forward  in  some  form 
makes  it  possible  for  small  business  to 
pool  its  resources,  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  being  able  to  spread  risk  in  the 
purchase  of  private  health  insurance. 

Every  proposal  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward  in  all  of  the  seven  bills  tries  t( 
deal  with  the  overwhelming  burden  q\ 
paperwork.  And  every  one  of  the  pro 
posals  put  forward  in  some  way  or  an 
other    tries    to    make    it    possible    for 
health    care     providers     to     purchase 
health  care  equipment  jointly  and  to 
operate  it  jointly  to  reduce  overhead 
and  reduce  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  introducing 
later  a  comprehensive  bill  of  my  own, 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

But  today,  I  want  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  simply  does  the  things  that  we 
agree  on.  This  bill,  which  I  call  the 
Consensus  Interim  Health  Act,  tries  to 
do  the  things  that  we  all  agree  on.  My 
suggestion  is  that  we  go  ahead  and 
adopt  a  bill  similar  to  this  bill  and  that 
we  use  the  consensus  that  we  agree  on 
to  hammer  out  the  tough  issues  later 
this  year  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
health  reform  package. 

What  this  bill  will  do  is  provide  a  ve- 
hicle whereby  every  American  can 
change  jobs  without  losing  his  or  her 
health  insurance;  where  every  Amer- 
ican will  know  that  if  they  buy  a 
health  insurance  policy  or  if  they  have 
one  now  it  can  never  be  canceled  be- 
cause they  get  sick,  and  if  they  buy 
one  in  the  future  the  rates  cannot  vary 
based  on  their  state  of  health. 

This  bill  will  allow  small  businesses 
to  pool  their  resources  to  purchase 
health  insurance.  It  will  let  groups  like 
the  Farm  Bureau,  churches,  and  even 
communities  pool  resources  together 
to  get  better  rates. 

It  will  deal  with  paperwork  by  going 
to  the  source.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  31  percent  of  the  bills  in  health 
care  today  and  it  generates  two-thirds 
of  the  paperwork. 

What  this  bill  does  is  sets  out  a  5- 
year  program  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
paperwork  required  in  Federal  pro- 
grams by  75  percent.  It  requires  the 
States  to  do  the  same.  Ic  sets  up  a  pri- 
vate commission  made  up  of  health 
care  providers  and  health  insurance 
purchasers  to  come  up  with  one  form 
and  then,  in  order  to  get  Government 
reimbursement,  everybody  has  to  use 
that  form. 

Finally,  we  change  our  antitrust  laws 
to  let  health  care  providers  jointly  pur- 
chase medical  technology  to  hold  down 
costs  and  to  spread  overhead.  Every 
one  of  these  provisions  is  present  in 
each  of  the  health  care  reform  pack- 


ages.   These    are    the    things    that   we 
agree  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
begin  by  acting  to  give  the  American 
people  some  success. 

Now,  some  people  say,  it  is  not  worth 
improving  the  system  if  you  are  not 
going  to  throw  it  out  and  reinvent  it. 
And  75  percent  of  the  37  million  Ameri- 
cans who  at  least  1  day  last  year  did 
not  have  health  insurance  would  see 
their  problems  solved  if  we  made  insur- 
ance portable  and  if  we  made  insurance 
permanent. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  important  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President 
issued  a  statement  today  opposing  this 
bill.  The  President's  basic  view  is  if 
you  are  not  going  to  reinvent  the 
health  care  system,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  destroy  what  we  have  and 
start  over  in  building  the  health  care 
system  in  the  image  of  Government,  it 
is  not  worth  doing. 

Well,  I  disagree  with  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  I  think  more  importantly  the 
American  people  do.  This  is  something 
we  could  do  now.  This  is  something  we 
could  do  for  the  American  people.  This 
is  something  we  agree  on.  And  my  view 
is,  why  should  we  wait? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Consensus 
Interim  Health  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Consensus  Interim  Health  Act 
i.  enhance  security  for  those  presently 

insured    by    making    private    insurance 

portable  and  permanent 
Portability 

To  enhance  the  capacity  of  American 
workers  to  change  jobs  without  losing  their 
health  insurance  coverage,  existing  law 
under  COBRA  (which  allows  individuals  tem- 
porarily to  continue  their  health  insurance 
coverage  after  leaving  their  place  of  employ- 
ment by  paying  their  premiums  directly) 
would  be  modified  to  allow  individuals  two 
additional  lower-cost  options  to  keep  their 
health  Insurance  coverage  during  their  tran- 
sition between  jobs.  Workers  could; 

(A)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly; 

(B)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly,  but  with  a  lower  premium  reflect- 
ing a  Sl.OOO  deductible;  or 

(C)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly,  but  with  a  lower  premium  reflect- 
ing a  $3,000  deductible. 

With  these  options,  the  typical  monthly 
premium  paid  for  a  family  of  four  would  drop 
by  as  much  as  20  percent  when  switching  to 
a  $1,000  deductible  and  as  much  as  52  percent 
when  switching  to  a  $3,000  deductible. 

In  addition,  individuals  would  be  permitted 
to  make  penalty-free  withdrawals  from  their 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  and  401(k)s 
to  pay  for  health  insurance  coverage  during 
the  transition  period. 


The   transition   period  of  coverage  would 
end  once  a  person  Is  in  a  position  to  get  cov- 
erage from  another  employer. 
Permanence 

Health   insurance  would  be  made  perma- 
nent (belonging  to  the  family  or  individual) 
by  these  three  reforms. 
Those  with  individual  coverage 

(A)  No  existing  health  insurance  policy  can 
be  cancelled  due  to  the  state  of  health  of  any 
person  covered  by  the  policy.  Insurance  com- 
panies must  offer  each  policy  holder  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  a  new  policy  under  the  con- 
ditions of  part  B  of  this  section  with  the 
terms  to  be  negotiated  between  the  buyer 
and  seller  of  the  policy. 

(B)  all  individual  health  Insurance  policies'" 
written  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  guaranteed  renewable,  and  pre- 
miums cannot  be  increased  based  on  the  oc- 
currence of  illness. 

Those  with  group  coverage 

(A)  Existing  group  policies  must  provide 
each  member  of  the  group  the  right  to  con- 
vert to  an  Individual  policy  when  leaving  the 
group.  This  individual  policy  will  be  rated 
based  on  actuarial  data,  but  cannot  be  can- 
celled due  to  the  state  of  health  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  policy.  In  addition,  any  group 
policy  holder  (i.e.  employer  obtaining  cov- 
erage on  employees'  behalf)  will  have  the 
right  to  purchase  a  new  group  policy  under 
the  conditions  stated  under  part  B  of  this 
section  with  the  terms  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  group's  benefactor  or  representa- 
tive and  the  seller  of  the  group  policy. 

(B)  All  group  policies  issued  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  must  be  permanent, 
and  premiums  cannot  be  increased  based  on 
the  health  of  the  members  covered  under  the 
group  policy.  In  addition,  similar  to  part  A 
of  this  section,  new  group  policies  must  pro- 
vide each  member  of  the  group  the  right  to 
convert  to  an  individual  policy  when  leaving 
the  group.  However,  the  premium  charges  of 
the  individual  leaving  the  new  group  plan 
cannot  be  based  on  the  individual's  state  of 
health  and  cannot  be  cancelled  except  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums. 

Those  with  employer-provided  self-funded  cov- 
erage 

(A)  Companies  currently  operating  self- 
funded  plans  must  make  arrangements  with 
one  or  more  private  insurers  to  offer  individ- 
uals leaving  the  self-funded  plan  individual 
coverage.  The  individual  policy  will  be  rated 
based  on  actuarial  data,  but  cannot  be  can- 
celled due  to  the  state  of  heal:h  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  policy. 

(B)  All  self-funded  plans  created  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  must  (like  part  A 
of  this  section)  make  arrangements  with  one 
or  more  private  insurers  to  offer  individuals 
leaving  the  self-funded  plan  Individual  cov- 
erage. However,  the  premium  charges  of  the 
individual  leaving  the  self-funded  plan  can- 
not be  based  on  the  individual's  state  of 
health  and  cannot  be  cancelled  except  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums. 

II.  ALLOW  SMALL  BUSINESSES  TO  POOL  THEIR 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PURCHASES 

Regulatory  and  legal  impediments  that  re- 
strict the  ability  of  small  businesses  and 
other  organizations  (trade  and  professional 
groups,  churches,  etc.)  to  group  together  vol- 
untarily to  allow  their  employees  or  mem- 
bers to  pool  their  health  insurance  purchases 
will  be  removed. 

III.  ENHANCE  EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION 

(A)  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  all  other  fed- 
eral entities  involved  in  the  funding  or  deliv- 


ery of  health  care  shall  standardize  their 
health  care  forms  and  must  reduce  their 
total  health  care  paperwork  burden  by  50 
percent  within  two  years  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  The  paperwork  burden  must 
be  reduced  by  another  50  percent  over  the 
following  three  years,  achieving  a  total  pa- 
perwork reduction  of  75  percent  over  a  5-year 
period. 

(B)  State  agencies  involved  in  the  funding 
or  delivery  of  health  care,  like  federal  enti- 
ties, shall  standardize  their  health  care 
forms.  Also  like  federal  entities,  within  five 
years  of  enactment,  states  must  reduce  their 
total  health  care  paperwork  burden  by  75 
percent  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  fed- 
eral health  assistance. 

(C)  A  private  commission  will  be  estab- 
lished to  develop,  within  12  months  from  en- 
actment, standardized  forms  to  be  used  by 
private  health  care  providers  and  private  in- 
surers. In  order  to  receive  federal  reimburse- 
ment, private  health  care  providers  and  pri- 
vate insurers  must  use  these  standardized 
forms.  This  commission  shall  be  comprised 
solely  of  private  health  care  providers  and 
private  insurers. 

IV.  PROMOTE  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
MARKET  BY  REMOVING  ANTITRUST  BARRIERS 

By  limiting  certain  antitrust  impediments 
that  restrict  cooperative  efforts,  commu- 
nities and  providers  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and  enter  into  joint  ventures  that  pro- 
mote greater  efficiencies,  and  expand  access. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gramm  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1788  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  these  are  im- 
portant bills.  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair 
for  staying  during  lunchtime  to  allow 
me  to  speak  about  them,  and  I  will  in- 
troduce them  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  when  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  session  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.  today. 

Thereupon,  at  1:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Kohl). 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1281, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to  provide 
for  the  consolidation  of  International  broad- 
casting activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  all  wel- 
come my  colleagues  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  this,  the  second  session  of 
the  I03d  Congress.  I  am  only  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  the  year  off  to  a  fast 
and  productive  start  with  consider- 
ation of  S.  1281,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994.  This  legislation  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  USIA,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

Although  this  may  sound  rather  pro- 
saic, in  fact  what  the  Senate  is  about 
to  debate  is  legislation  that  will  shape 
key  instruments  of  American  foreign 
policy  into  the  21st  century.  In  no 
small  measure,  our  Nation's  success 
and  prominence  in  world  affairs  is  the 
result  of  these  institutions'  effective- 
ness. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
makes  changes  in  these  structures  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  to  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  such  as:  Enhancement  of 
trade  opportunities  for  U.S.  businesses, 
protection  of  the  global  environment, 
and  prevention  of  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Our  suc- 
cess in  this  effort  will  have  a  very  di- 
rect and  tangible  impact  on  the  lives  of 
U.S.  citizens  for  years  to  come. 

For  example,  the  legislation  incor- 
porates and  endorses  the  administra- 
tion's restructuring  of  the  Department 
of  State,  particularly  the  attempt  to 
reduce  bureaucratic  layering  and  make 
Assistant  Secretaries  more  effective  in 
the  policy  process.  Further,  it  creates  a 
new  under  secretary  for  global  affairs 
to  oversee  policy  on  many  of  the  issues 
that  transcend  national  borders. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  will  imple- 
ment the  administrations  proposal  for 
the  consolidation  of  United  States 
international  broadcasting.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  has  been  a 
contentious  issue.  Later  in  this  debate, 
the  Senate  can  expect  an  amendment 
by  Senators  BiDEN  and  Feingold  aimed 
at  resolving  their  differences  over  the 
treatment  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Asia  under  the 
consolidation  proposal.  It  preserves  the 
cost  savings  envisioned  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  committee-reported  pro- 
posal, which  I  know  is  very  important 
to  Senator  Feingold,  and  provides  for 
grantee  status  for  both  radios  which  I 
know  Senator  Biden  believes  is  essen- 
tial to  their  effective  operation.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  two  Senators'  ef- 
forts to  work  out  their  differences. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
provisions  that  I  have  either  authored 
or  cosponsored  in  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  just  two.  In 
particular.  I  would  draw  our  attention 
to  a  provision  which  requires  USIA  to 
open  an  office  in  Lhasa,  Tibet.  In  my 


view,  the  establishment  of  such  an  of- 
fice will  provide  the  United  States  with 
an  important  on-the-ground  presence 
in  Tibet,  enabling  better  understanding 
of  the  situation  there  and  promoting 
more  open  contacts  between  the  United 
States  and  Tibet.  As  the  United  States 
and  China  seek  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions, this  office  would  be  a  key  out- 
post in  an  area  of  mutual  concern 

Later  In  this  debate,  I  will  also  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  strengthen  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. In  conjunction  with  the  administra- 
tion's own  efforts,  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion will  significantly  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  combat  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  con- 
tains a  number  of  other  provisions,  but 
I  will  leave  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  bill  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Kerry,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
rorism, Narcotics,  and  International 
Operations.  It  is  his  subcommittee  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
fine  work  that  he  has  done  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  The  Senate  has 
and  will  benefit  from  his  able  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

I  will  conclude  with  one  general  ob- 
servation. As  we  all  know,  we  are  oper- 
ating in  a  time  of  budgetary  strin- 
gency. Each  part  of  the  Government 
must  bear  its  share  of  budget  cuts. 
That  includes  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  USIA.  This  necessity  is  re- 
flected in  S.  I28I.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  cut  roughly  $500  mil- 
lion out  of  the  administration's  request 
of  $6.4  billion  for  the  Department  of 
State,  USIA,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  I  supported 
that  cut.  but  with  some  reluctance.  I 
am  concerned  that  if  this  cutting  trend 
continues,  our  Nation's  long-term  secu- 
rity interests  will  be  undercut. 

In  my  view,  prudent  spending  on  the 
Department  and  its  related  agencies  is 
a  tremendously  cost-effective  way  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  its  citizens.  Indeed,  although  it 
may  not  be  realistic  in  the  near  time, 
I  hope  that  at  some  point  we  will  be 
able  to  increase  our  support  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  our  other  for- 
eign policy  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  for  their  assistance  in 
bringing  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Helms,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism. 
Narcotics  and  International  Oper- 
ations. Senator  Kerry,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Pressler.  for  their  fine  work  in 
helping  to  get  S.  1281  reported  from  the 
committee  and  up  onto  the  Senate 
floor. 
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I  now  turn  to  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  opening  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I,  of  course,  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  He  and  I  have  managed  a 
number  of  bills  in  the  years  that  we 
have  been  here.  He  has  been  here 
longer  than  I  have,  and  he  has  managed 
more  bills.  But  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  none  of  the  pieces  of 
legislation  with  which  I  have  dealt  in 
my  21  years  in  the  Senate  have  met 
with  the  cooperation  and  the  effective 
working  together  by  all  Senators  and 
all  staff  members  to  produce  this  bill 
that  we  call  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995.  The  short  form  on  that  is,  of 
course,  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  always. 

Mr.  President,  every  committee  has 
to  make  some  tough  choices  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  taxpayers  money  at  a 
time  when  this  Congress  has  run  up  a 
total  of  nearly  S4.5  trillion  in  debt.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  an  adequate  job  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  in  that  respect. 

In  committee,  I  offered  an  8.5  percent 
budget  reduction  amendment  designed 
to  require  the  State  Department  to  re- 
view its  organizational  and  operational 
requirements  seriously.  You  know  how 
bureaucrats  in  this  town  operate.  They 
hear  a  mandate  or  presumed  mandate 
of  Congress  and  then  they  go  about 
doing  what  they  want  to  do  instead  of 
what  Congress  has  asked  them  to  do. 
My  amendment,  as  perfected  by  Sen- 
ator Kerry  and  Senator  Pressler.  cut 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  re- 
quest by  $504  million,  out  of  a  $6.4  bil- 
lion request.  It  cut  it  down  to  about 
$5.9  billion  in  terms  of  an  authorization 
bill.  And  it  reduced  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1995  budget  authority 
by  almost  $450  million.  That  is  a  $950 
million  reduction  over  2  years.  As  the 
saying  goes,  that  is  not  exactly 
chopped  liver. 

The  authorized  levels  in  this  bill  are 
$253  million  below  last  year's  actual 
level  for  the  State  Department,  the 
USIA.  and  related  agencies.  S.  1281— 
this  bill — also  includes  authorization 
for  the  Peace  Corps  at  virtually  no- 
growth  levels  in  terms  of  expenditures. 
Ordinarily,  the  Peace  Corps  is  author- 
ized as  a  separate  bill  or  included  in 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

It  is  a  little  bit  different  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  budget  reduction,  there 
are  some  positive  legislative  provisions 
in  this  bill.  For  the  first  time,  this  bill 
caps — puts  a  cap  on— the  end  strength 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officers  who  can 


be  hired.  I  intend  to  offer  a  technical 
amendment  giving  the  Secretary  of 
State  authority  to  RIF — that  means  re- 
duction in  force — the  Foreign  Service 
office  employees  if  he  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  The  bill  eliminates 
Foreign  Service  performance  pay.  It 
ensures  adherence  to  statutory  pay 
ceilings  so  that  nobody  can  make  more 
than  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  it 
provides  mandatory  reassignment  or 
retirement  of  Presidential  appointees 
within  90  days. 

I  am  going  to  seek  to  eliminate  the 
"hall  walkers"  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  those  Foreign 
Service  employees  ivho  refuse  to  accept 
new  assignments  to  meet  urgent  per- 
sonnel needs.  If  they  are  offered  an  as- 
signment they  do  not  want,  they  turn 
it  down  and  they  walk  the  corridors  of 
the  State  Department  still  being  paid 
by  the  taxpayers,  and  I  think  that  is  an 
outrage.  I  wish  to  stop  that. 

The  bill  creates  a  capital  investment 
fund,  a  much  needed  management  tool, 
to  encourage  investment  in  informa- 
tion technologies  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  State  Department's  func- 
tions. This  bill  promotes  cost-effective 
property  management  techniques.  It 
proposes  to  ensure  that  rewards  may  be 
provided  for  information  about  acts  of 
terrorism,  and  it  proposes  to  reduce 
the  number  of  mandated  reports,  which 
nobody  reads  in  the  first  place. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
also  agreed  to  direct  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  a  Govern- 
ment-wide review  of  all  Government- 
sponsored  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs.  This 
year  the  American  taxpayers  will 
spend,  or  be  forced  to  furnish  more 
than  $800  million  in  exchange  programs 
managed  by  22  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. That,  too,  is  an  outrage.  These 
programs  have  been  expanded  and  en- 
larged by  45  percent  in  just  the  past  3 
years  and  have  doubled  since  1980.  No- 
body even  knows  how  many  programs 
there  are.  Nobody  knows  how  much 
money  is  being  spent.  You  try  to  get 
the  information  from  anybody  in  this 
Government,  and  they  say,  "Well,  we 
don't  know.  We  will  look  it  up."  And 
you  never  get  a  return  telephone  call. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this. 
We  cannot  tolerate  and  the  American 
taxpayers  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
finance  such  unbridled  growth.  I  sug- 
gest that  anybody  who  may  doubt  what 
I  am  saying  should  look  at  the  figures. 
I  cannot  justify  to  my  constituents — 
and  no  other  Senator  can  really — the 
spending  of  almost  $1  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers" money  to  educate  foreign  stu- 
dents when  we  have  such  tight  budget- 
constraints  here  at  home.  So  there  are 
many,  many  things  that  we  need  to 
look  at.  and  this  bill  addresses  most  of 
what  I  had  in  mind.  The  rest  of  them  I 
am  going  to  try  to  do  by  amendment. 

Now.  title  III  authorizes  the  inter- 
national    broadcasting     activities     of 


VOA.  RFEVRL,  TV  and  Radio  Marti, 
Radio  Free  Asia,  and  other  broadcast- 
ing elements  under  the  new  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Bureau  to  be 
guided  and  directed  by  the  Broadcast- 
ing Board  of  Governors.  This  kind  of 
broadcasting  effort  has  been  fraught 
with  great  controversy,  and  I  intend  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  debate  on  all  the 
provisions.  My  mind  is  pretty  well 
made  up,  but  I  wish  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  argument. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  administra- 
tion contended  that  the  only  way  to 
save  $250  million  over  the  next  4  years 
was  to  consolidate  VOA  and  RFEVRL. 
And  today,  January  1994,  the  adminis- 
tration contends  that  it  can  accede  to 
the  Senate — what  do  you  know— and 
permit  there  to  be  true  surrogate 
broadcasting,  that  is  to  say.  keep  RFE/ 
RL  and  Radio  Free  Asia  and  still  save 
$250  million.  So  you  might  say  that 
saving  $250  million  in  a  budget  like 
ours  is  not  a  giant  step,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Either  Mr.  Duffey  was  wrong  in  June 
or  he  is  wrong  now,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  debate  on  this  issue.  We  will 
have  friendly  debate,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  carefully  measure  the 
information  on  both  sides. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  been  more  disappointed  in 
the  good-intentioned  efforts  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  administration 
a  year  ago  to  restructure  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Oh,  I  had  bureaucrat  after  bureaucrat 
come  up  to  see  me  saying,  "Senator, 
you  are  going  to  love  this."  And  I  did 
like  what  they  were  saying.  But  noth- 
ing happened.  Nothing  happened.  The 
administration  and  Congress  deserve  a 
D  minus  on  this  matter. 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee heard  from  Secretary-designate 
Christopher  on  January  13-14  last  year, 
1993,  the  Secretary-to-be  said:  "We 
need  to  do  more  with  less." 

I  am  sitting  there  applauding,  say- 
ing, "Praise  the  Lord."  But  subse- 
quently, his  Deputy  Secretary,  Cliff 
Wharton,  and  his  Under  Secretary  for 
Management.  Brian  Atwood— two  nice 
fellows — appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and— I  am  quoting  them  exactly— 
they  promised  to  "streamline  the  bu- 
reaucracy, consolidate  responsibilities, 
reduce  personnel,  and  reinvigorate 
management." 

What  happened?  They  were  off  in  the 
stratosphere,  wild  blue  yonder,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Now,  we  heard  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  announce  with  great 
fanfare  a  broad-based  reorganization 
to,  guess  what,  reduce  excessive 
layering,  that  is,  bureaucracy  on  top  of 
bureaucracy  on  top  of  bureaucracy. 
The  State  Department  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  a  year  ago,  "do  its 
fair  share"  to  participate  in,  guess 
what,  "reductions  and  cutbacks  that 
President  Clinton  would  impose  on  the 


entire  Federal  Government.  "  Promises, 
promises. 

But  I  could  not  believe  my  ears  when 
I  heard  all  that  good  news  a  year  ago. 
I  remember  pulling  out  my  hearing  aid 
to  see  if  it  was  working  right.  I 
thought  finally  somebody  had  acknowl- 
edged that  the  State  Department  was  a 
topheavy,  bloated,  inefficient  bureauc- 
racy in  need  of  massive  reorganization 
and  reductions.  No  wonder  I  said, 
"Glory,  glory,  hallelujah,"  because 
that  had  been  something  on  my  agenda 
for  a  long  time,  at  least  21  years  or 
more. 

But  what  happens?  Mr.  President,  as 
we  have  seen  in  endless  and  countless 
instances  over  the  years,  the  State  De- 
partment's rhetoric  far  exceeded  its  ac- 
tions. 

One  year  later  Secretary  Atwood 
with  his  good  intentions  to  reorganize 
the  State  Department — and  I  have  no 
doubt  about  his  good  intentions.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  meant  what  he  said  a  year 
ago.  Anyway,  Secretary  Atwood  is 
gone — promoted,  I  guess  you  might  call 
it,  to  AID,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  to  tackle  that 
behemoth  of  a  mess. 

Dr.  Wharton  may  be  a  good  and  de- 
cent man,  praised  for  his  organiza- 
tional abilities  a  year  ago  to  spend  sub- 
stantial efforts  on  reorganizing  and  re- 
structuring the  State  Department.  But 
to  the  dismay  of  a  lot  of  us,  we  waited 
a  much  "ballyhooed  "  reorganization 
report  which  was  delayed,  rewritten, 
scrubbed,  and  never  materialized  be- 
yond another  document  that  was 
leaked  to  the  press. 

A  year  later,  here  we  are.  We  find  Dr. 
Wharton  in  a  caretaker  status  dis- 
missed supposedly  because  of  a  lack  of 
attention  to  policy  matters.  One  of  the 
only  substantive  records  we  have  of  the 
administration's  reorganization  effort 
is  the  administration  request  for  a  33 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  from  18  to  24  in 
number,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Executive  Level  IV  positions  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  what  an  incredible  re- 
sponse to  the  promise  last  year  to 
streamline  the  bureaucracy.  Maybe  all 
of  this  has  been  reported  in  the  media, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it.  They  are  too 
busy  with  other  things. 

Bureaucratic  costs  associated  with 
such  needless  additional  jobs,  if  you 
want  to  call  them  jobs,  is  astounding. 
The  cost  of  the  salaries  for  these- 12  ad- 
ditional political  appointee  positions  is 
more  than  $1.2  million  a  year— a  small 
amount.  It  depends  on  where  you  are 
from.  To  the  taxpayer  down  there  in 
Chinquapin.  NC,  it  is  not  a  small 
amount  of  money,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  is  small. 

Every  new  bureau  at  the  U.S.  State 
Department  will  mean  at  least  $2  mil- 
lion per  year  in  additional  costs,  and 
support  costs.  You  have  to  have  sec- 
retaries, and  you  have  to  have  all  of 


the  rest  that  goes  with  it — more  people 
to  sit  around  and  say,  "Oh.  I  have  to 
clip  this  fingernail  before  I  do  anything 
else."  The  administration  request  is 
antithetical  I  think  to  our  purpose  in 
being  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  committee  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  remove  all  statutory 
requirements  for  the  creation  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries.  We  have  enough  of 
them.  They  fall  all  over  each  other. 
The  most  important  thing  they  do, 
most  of  them,  in  today's  time,  is  ar- 
range where  they  are  going  to  have 
lunch.  Over  time  Congress  has  man- 
dated six  such  positions.  And  my 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  organize  as  may  be  necessary 
within  the  ceiling  of  16  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries. Lord  knows  that  ought  to  be 
enough.  It  is  the  same  nUmber  Mr. 
Christopher  had  when  he  was  with  the 
State  Department  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. 

The  committee  rejected  my  amend- 
ment, and  further  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's request  to  repeal  the  six  man- 
datory positions.  But  not  a  word  of 
that  was  in  the  paper.  Nobody  on  tele- 
vision mentioned  it.  The  committee's 
majority  told  Secretary  Christopher. 
"We  don't  trust  your  promise  to  keep 
our  favorite  Assistant  Secretary  posi- 
tions, but  we  will  give  you  two  more 
Assistant  Secretary  bureaucracies  to 
grow  on."  That  is  what  the  committee 
did  with  the  vote  that  defeated  my  pro- 
posal. 

The  other  body,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, did  the  administration 
one  better.  The  House  guys  provided 
three  new  bureaucracies  which  is  to- 
tally unacceptable.  And  during  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  have  the  Senate  vote 
on  it  to  rectify  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  judgment  on  this  matter, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  further  bloat- 
ing of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  do  hope  that  Senators  will  support 
that. 

One  other  area  that  deserves  our 
closest  attention  is  the  funding  level 
reporting  requirements  and  approval 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  U.S.  Government  has  the 
slightest  idea  what  goes  on  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  other  international 
organizations.  The  United  States  voted- 
in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil Organization  to  grant  consultative 
status  to  self-proclaimed  homosexual 
pedophiles.  How  about  that?  I  do  not 
recall  anything  in  the  Washington  Post 
about  that,  or  even  in  the  Washington 
Times,  as  far  as  I  know. 

This  group,  a  known  homosexual 
pedophile  organization,  was  elevated  to 
consultative  status  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  State  Department  as 
well.  What  is  new? 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  this  grotesque  embarrassment 


to  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  people  back  home.  But  we  tried  to 
encourage  reform  in  the  U.N.  budget 
process  and  mandate  timely  reports  to 
Congress  when  this  administration 
uses  U.S.  funds  for  international  peace- 
keeping activities. 

My  intent  is,  as  a  manager  of  this 
bill,  to  strongly  support  Senator  Dole 
and  Senator  Pressler  when  they  offer 
major  amendments  to  restructure  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N. -spon- 
sored activities  and  require  withhold- 
ing of  U.N.  assessments  until  an  in- 
spector general  is  appointed  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and 
Haiti  are  all  disasters,  every  one  of 
them,  disasters  that  must  not  be  re- 
peated. The  answer  is  not  in  rewriting 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Forget 
that.  The  answer  is  better  decision- 
making, a  much  closer  scrutiny  of  U.N. 
actions,  and  a  more  thoughtful  under- 
standing of  the  practical  consequences 
of  pursuing  a  policy  of  what  they  call 
aggressive  multilateralism. 

The  same  people  who  throughout  the 
1980's  wanted  to  blame  America  first 
have~hDW  written  a  new  draft  of  a  Pres- 
idential decision.  Directive  PD-13.  that 
is  intended,  and  I  quote,  'sacrifice 
Americans  first."  This  new  invented 
game  of  surrender  your  sovereignty  is 
to  be  played  out  in  the  United  Nations 
by  the  nonelected  officials  committing 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  to  U.N.  objectives  with- 
out congressional  approval.  They  just 
go  ahead  and  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  Senators. 
But  this  Senator  says  no,  not  with  my 
vote  would  it  happen. 

In  some  respects,  the  authorized  lev- 
els for  the  U.\.  peacel^eping  oper- 
ations in  this  bill  are  nothicg  short  of 
disingenuous.  The  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Mission  of  the  United 
Nations  and  0MB  have  known  for  just 
about  a  year  now  that  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing assessments  in  1994  will  be  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  Congress  has  authorized 
and  appropriated,  and  there  will  be  $1 
billion  more  than  authorized  for  iftxt 
year,  fiscal  year  1995.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  already  spent  all 
of  the  fiscal  year  1994  funds  that  were 
appropriated,  and  we  are  only  3  months 
into  the  fiscal  year.  As  they  say  in 
North  Carolina.  "How  do  you  like  them 
apples?  "  If  the  American  people  had  a 
vote  on  it,  we  would  find  out  pretty 
quickly. 

This  administration  continues  to 
write  the  United  Nations  blank  checks 
every  time  we  vote  in  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  to  approve  another  peace- 
keeping mission.  Thus  far,  the  State 
Department  has  been  sucking  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  every  year  to  support 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  is  drying 
up.  We  the  people — and  I  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  people — of  the  United 
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States  populace  have  spent  in  excess  of 
S2  billion  in  Somalia,  over  $800  million 
in  direct  support  to  the  U.N.  mission. 
And  when  the  United  States  pulls  out, 
watch  it;  the  United  Nations  is  going 
to  send  the  American  taxpayers  a  bill 
for  over  $500  million  more  to  pay  the 
31.7  percent  assessed  cost  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  in  Somalia.  How  dumb 
can  we  get? 

This  cannot  continue,  and  it  must 
not  continue,  and  will  not  continue 
after  Senator  Dole's  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  enacted.  It 
is  an  amendment  to  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tion Act:  Again,  I  hope  all  Senators 
and  their  staffs  will  take  note  of  the 
Dole  amendment  and  what  it  means 
and  stands  for  and  what  it  calls  for. 

There  is  one  provision  in  this  bill 
that  every  Senator  should  know  some- 
thing about.  Senators  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  dangerous  im- 
pact of  section  170(a)  relating  to  the 
creation  of  an  international  criminal 
court.  I  remember  Sam  Ervin  sitting 
over  there  warning  us  about  this.  He 
was  disturbed  about  the  so-called  geno- 
cide treaty,  and  I  tried  to  pick  up  when 
he  departed  and  do  the  best  I  could.  We 
finally  defanged  the  genocide  treaty  so 
that  it  amounted  to  nothing.  But  here 
they  go  again. 

Efforts  to  establish  such  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  drives  right  to 
thS  core  of  our  basic  constitutional  lib- 
erties and  guarantees.  But  you  will  not 
read  that  in  the  press.  They  will  say, 
"What  is  that  fellow  talking  about?"  If 
they  say  anything  at  all.  Well,  the  con- 
stitutional lawyers  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  you  watched  Sam 
Ervin  talk  about  it.  This  court,  Mr. 
President,  has  the  potential  of  sitting 
in  judgment  of  American  citizens,  U.S. 
corporations,  the  U.S.  Government, 
and,  yes,  even  the  legislative  acts  of 
Members  of  Congress.  So  it  does  mat- 
ter. It  does  need  and  deserve  and  cry 
out  for  consideration  of  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  court. 

This  provision  should  not  be  included 
in  this  bill  in  any  shape,  fashion,  or 
form— not  one.  I  wish  Sam  Ervin  were 
back  here.  The  committee  reported  a 
freestanding  resolution  some  months 
ago  to  find  its  way  to  the  other  com- 
mittees' jurisdictions.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate anticipates  that  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  will  conduct  a  thor- 
ough, careful  review  of  the  impact  that 
this  proposal  threatens  to  our  constitu- 
tional prerogatives.  We  will  ignore  this 
issue  at  our  own  peril,  and  worse,  at 
the  peril  of  the  governance  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  may 
wish  to  explore  the  legal  advisers'  con- 
cerns that  the  draft  of  the  inter- 
national criminal  court  statute  pend- 
ing before  the  sixth  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  could  impact  in  an  ex- 
tremely negative  way  upon  "the  status 
of  forces'  agreements  or  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war  crimes."  These  are  not  just 


words,  they  have  meaning  and  they 
have  implications,  a  constitutional 
question. 

The  Finance  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committees  may  be  interested 
in  the  potentially  devastating  impact 
that  this  proposal  may  have  on  the 
cost  to  U.S.  companies  doing  business 
overseas.  The  jurisdictional  authority 
of  such  a  court  is  expansive  and  its  im- 
pact is  unknown.  We  are  flying  blind 
by  the  seat  of  our  britches.  It  should  be 
excluded  from  this  bill.  It  is  totally  un- 
wise. It  is  dangerous  to  act  precipi- 
tously on  this  provision,  and  I  hope 
that  my  efforts  to  strike  this  provision 
will  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  public  will  require 
their  Senators  to  explain  why  they  op- 
pose it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
feel  obliged  to  comment  briefly  on  two 
amendments  that  I  intend  to  offer,  de- 
signed to  assist  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
had  their  property  confiscated— that  is 
to  say  illegally  stolen— by  foreign  gov- 
ernments receiving  foreign  aid  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  passed  one  of  these  amend- 
ments 96  to  4.  I  stood  down  there  dur- 
ing the  vote  and  Senators  came  in  and 
said,  "good  amendment"  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  it.  The  State  Department,  how- 
ever, and  other  U.S.  officials  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  U.S.  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty had  been  unlawfully  taken  from 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  must 
again  send  a  wakeup  call  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  That  message  must 
go  to  the  countries  abusing  the  rights 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  those  countries 
ought  to  be  denied  even  one  dime  of 
foreign  aid  money  until  they  cut  this 
out. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Kerry  and  Senator  Pressler  and  their 
respective  staffs  for  their  stewardship 
in  guiding  this  legislation  through  sub- 
committee and  to  floor  debate.  I  say 
again,  as  I  have  said  so  many  times 
publicly,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
consideration  and  cooperation  of  Clai- 
borne Pell  for  his  efforts  to  accommo- 
date the  concerns  of  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  hope  we  can  move 
this  legislation  on  to  conference  in  an 
expeditious  fashion. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kerry,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  both  for 
his  summary  of  the  bill  today,  but 
more  particularly  for  his  assistance 
and  trust  in  the  process  as  we  have 
moved  along  here,  and  for  his  leader- 
ship of  the  committee.  I  also  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.   He  and   I  have   worked  to- 
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gether  all  of  the  time  I  have  been  here, 
going  way  back  to  the  initial  efforts  we 
made  on  the  Philippines  and  other 
areas,  and  I  have  enjoyed  that  collabo- 
ration. We  disagree  sometimes,  but  we 
have  never  found  any  disagreeableness 
in  our  disagreeing.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  continuing  to 
move  this  particular  bill  through  the 
process. 

I  might  point  out  to  colleagues  that 
this  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee.  It  reflected  a  lot  of 
consensus  work  in  the  early  stages, 
bringing  together,  first,  the  sub- 
committee and  then,  subsequently,  the 
full  committee. 

The  19-to-O  vote  by  which  the  full 
committee  reported  it  to  the  floor  re- 
flects that,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  today,  as  there  always  are,  issues 
that  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee  disagrees  with  or  other 
members  may  disagree  with,  we  have 
basically  put  together  an  important 
statement  on  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  attitude  about 
the  agencies  that  are  involved  here — 
the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  broadcasting  entities.  I  think  this 
reflects  a  well-formulated,  strongly 
supported  approach  to  those  issues. 

The  bill  authorizes  almost  $6  billion, 
and  I  will  not  go  into  all  of  the  break- 
downs. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  chairman  has  adequately 
pointed  out  what  is  basically  covered 
in  the  bill. 

But  I  do  want  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  this  reflects  real  cuts  during  dif- 
ficult times.  This  bill— and  I  think  the 
reason  for  the  bipartisan  support  for 
it — represents  a  serious  effort  by  the 
committee  to  bring  to  the  floor  some- 
thing that  really  reflected  a  real  effort 
to  be  responsible  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  about  the  expenses  of  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  everybody  is  trying 
to  pay  a  price  in  restraining  the  cost  of 
government.  So  I  think  we  have  dem- 
onstrated our  serious  approach  in  this 
bill. 

The  1994  authorization  for  the  State 
Department,  the  USIA,  and  broadcast- 
ing entities  represents,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said,  a  half  billion 
dollars  of  real  reductions.  And  that  is. 
when  you  look  at  the  total  budget  of  $6 
billion,  a  very  significant  cut. 

It  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the 
President's  request  to  us,  which  we 
went  under,  was  already  at  a  freeze 
level  for  1993.  The  committee  achieved 
the  cuts  that  we  made  by  reducing  the 
State  Department  budget  by  some  $333 
million  and  the  USIA  budget  by  about 
$179.5  million. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  au- 
thorization levels  in  this  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1995  are  a  straight  line  of  the  1994 
levels  in  the  bill,  so  there  is  not  a  large 
outyear  increase  or  sortie  hidden 
amount  of  money  on  the  back  end  of 
this  bill. 
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This  bill  will  require  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  reductions,  and  we 
have  specified  where  some  of  those  re- 
ductions ought  to  be. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
raised  the  issue  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  will  undoubtedly  debate  that  at 
some  point  in  the  course  of  this  legisla- 
tive effort.  But  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  very  quickly  that  we  consid- 
ered restraints  on  the  expenditures 
pending  certain  reforms  within  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Senator  Pressler.  in  I 
think  a  serious  message  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  entire  committee  has 
been  very  clear  that  we  are  not  san- 
guine about  the  rate  of  change  or  the 
implementation  of  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral process,  and  so  forth. 

But  we  did,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
this  juncture  to  place  a  formal  re- 
straint on  the  expenditure  of  our  mon- 
eys to  the  United  Nations  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  spent  a  large  part 
of  the  last  decade  at  war  with  the  proc- 
ess of  withholding  money,  and  indeed 
creating  an  awfully  lot  of  a  credibility 
gap  between  our  intentions  and  desires 
at  the  United  Nations  and  our  position 
here  in  Washington.  We  think  we  are 
on  the  right  course. 

The  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. We  think  we  are  achieving  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  reform  that  we 
need,  and  we  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  a  need  to  move  forward  on  any 
further  restraints  at  this  time. 

I  might  simply  add,  before  opening 
the  bill  up  to  amendment,  that  this  is 
basically  a  nuts-and-bolts  bill  that 
faces  questions  of  the  administration 
and  management  and  organizational 
needs  of  the  agencies  involved  of  our 
foreign  policy  sector. 

The  bill  implements  key  aspects  of 
the  administration's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  State  Department,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  fifth  Under  Sec- 
retary position  for  global  affairs,  as 
well  as  revisions  in  structure  and  du- 
ties of  various  bureaus.  The  bill  does 
mandate  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
senior  Foreign  Service,  and  I  think 
that  is  very  important. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
points  out  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  posi- 
tions. Indeed,  there  are,  and  I  have  just 
articulated  a  fifth  Under  Secretary  po- 
sition. The  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
are  living  in  a  very  different  world 
today,  with  enormous  demands  on  the 
upper  level  decisionmaking  of  the 
State  Department. 

So  we  have  done  a  tradeoff.  We  have 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  organize  at 
the  upper  level  in  a  way  that  stream- 
lines decisionmaking,  that  augments 
the  ability  of  the  Department  to  face 


up  to  larger  responsibilities  and  more 
diverse,  complex  responsibilities  in  the 
world,  while  simultaneously  mandating 
reductions  in  so-called  bureaucracy. 

And  so  I  think  we  are  serving  some  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  think  we  are 
being  responsible. 

We  have  also  prohibited  performance 
pay  awards  for  both  fiscal  years  of  1994 
and  1995.  We  have  mandated  an  annual 
report  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Now,  a  final  comment  I  would  make 
is  that  this  bill  incorporates,  with  a 
few  modifications,  the  administration's 
plan  to  consolidate  the  international 
broadcasting  activities  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  As  col- 
leagues know,  we  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  over  the  years,  and  I  think  to 
great  success,  in  bringing  information 
to  people  behind  the  former  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  in  helping  people  who  live  in 
totalitarian  countries  to  learn  some- 
thing both  about  democracy  and  our 
world,  as  well  as  about  the  reality  of 
what  is  happening  in  their  world.  And 
that  is  a  very  important  function. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  with 
the  emerging,  hopefully  sustained, 
democratic  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
those  demands  have  changed,  and  it  is 
simply  not  sensible  for  the  United 
States  to  be  spending  the  kind  of 
money  or  to  be  supporting  the  kind  of 
overhead  and  bureaucracy  in  order  to 
achieve  those  goals.  The  goals  have  not 
departed.  As  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Feingold  and  Senator  Biden,  will  dis- 
cuss no  doubt,  the  goals  are  still  very 
real.  We  want  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  the  broadcasting  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  while  simultaneously 
maximizing  our  ability  to  be  able  to  re- 
strain the  costs  and  overhead. 

I  think,  thanks  to  the  good  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Feingold,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  BiDEN,  who  have  cooper- 
ated together  with  the  administration 
and  Joe  Duffey  of  USIA,  we  now  have 
the  compromise  that  preserves  integ- 
rity and  independence,  while  simulta- 
neously permitting  consolidation  •  to 
take  place.  I  would  thank  both  of  those 
Senators  for  their  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation  and,  frankly, 
for  having  brought  the  process  to  a 
head  and  created  the  dynamics  which 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  of  having, 
I  think,  a  very  significant  reduction. 

We  are  saving  some  $240  million  on 
this  broadcasting  effort  in  real  money 
in  the  short  term.  I  suggest  that  that 
represents  an  intelligent  and  strong 
way  of  approaching  the  changes  that 
we  face  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  think  there  is 
a  unanimity  within  the  United  States 
Senate — certainly  within  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  almost  with- 


in   the    Senate — on    the    value    of   ex- 
change programs. 

We  are  consistently  hearing  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  students  who  have  come 
to  this  country  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  learned  something  about 
America— pursued  their  studies  here, 
learned  something  about  democracy, 
the  free  world,  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—and gone  back  to  their  countries 
as  new  practitioners  of  many  of  those 
ideals,  or  lived  at  least  with  their  eyes 
open. 

There  are  many  who  feel  this  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  strongest  things  we  can 
do  in  the  market  place  of  foreign  ideas. 
Indeed,  in  keeping  with  that  unanimity 
of  approach,  there  is  an  addition,  a 
small  addition  which  is  mostly  sym- 
bolic— we  would  like  to  have  done  more 
but  it  is  what  we  can  do  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget  now— an  increase 
of  some  $11  million  for  international 
exchanges. 

I  add,  this  increase  was  offset  by 
other  cuts  within  our  own  budget  in 
this  bill.  I  think  it  does  provide  for  im- 
portant new  scholarship  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  Southeast  Asia,  East 
Timor,  and  Cambodia— among  others. 

So,  finally,  I  would  echo  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. There  really  should  not  be  a  lot 
that  is  overly  contentious  here.  We 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  this  bill, 
and  I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  try  to  bring 
those  amendments  to  the  floor  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  do  so. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  complimenting  Senator 
Kerry,  the  floor  manager  of  the  au- 
thorization bill,  along  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  as  well 
as  the  subject  jurisdiction  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  not  always  the  most  fun  to 
handle  this  bill.  But  it  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. And  I  want  to  compliment 
Senator  KERRY  on  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  dealt  with  the  issues  contained 
in  this  legislation,  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  couple  of  the  more  conten- 
tious aspects  of  it. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  Pell,  and  the  distin- 
guished— and  a  Senator  who  is  not  only 
bright  but  extremely  tenacious — the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr. 
Feingold],  in  presenting  a  substitute 
amendment  for  title  UI  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  1246 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  consolidation  of 
internatiorif.l  broadcasting  activities) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  On  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Feingold,  Senator  Pell,  and  Sen- 
ator WoFFORD,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


^^ 
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The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BlDEN], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Feingold.  Mr.  Wofford.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Helms,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1246. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  is  a 
product  of  a  compromise,  a  genuine 
hard-fought  compromise,  after  months 
of  deliberation  and  debate,  not  only  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  but 
also  within  the  executive  branch  and 
between  the  two  branches.  The  debate 
has  been  arduous.  It  has  not  always 
been  harmonious.  But  we  have  found  a 
way  forward  that  I  believe  all  inter- 
ested parties  can  agree  on. 

This  proposal  literally  reinvents  an 
important  instrumentality  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy:  International  broadcast- 
ing. When  I  say  "reinvent,"  I  mean 
that  literally.  We  are  fundamentally 
changing-*he  way  in  which  we  organize 
our  international  broadcasting. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty, 
the  Voice  of  America,  and  soon-to-be- 
established  Radio  Free  Asia  are  not 
merely  the  names  of  radio  services  for 
millions  of  listeners  around  the  globe. 
For  those  people,  they  represent  a  life- 
line of  news  and  information  about 
their  own  countries  and  about  the 
United  States.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  today  to  recite  nu- 
merous examples  where  Central  and 
Eastern  European  leaders  who  were  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  as  the  curtain 
fell  and  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
credited — literally  credited— Radio 

Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty  and  other 
broadcasting  services  with  playing  a 
major  role  in  bringing  an  end  to  the 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  They  have  a  very,  very 
proud  past. 

Last  summer.  President  Clinton — 
coming  to  office  committed  to  the  no- 
tion of  reinventing  Government  and 
saving  taxpayers'  money  and  consoli- 
dating where  that  can  be  done — pro- 
posed an  ambitious  plan  to  consolidate 
these  services;  that  is,  all  the  radios 
under  one  roof,  merging  the  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staffs  of  the  ra- 
dios under  an  umbrella  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  And  I  might  say 
that  a  new  and  young  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  campaigned  on  the 
same  principles  of  cutting  costs  and 
waste  in  Government,  came  to  this 
Senate  and  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  was  truly  the  engine 
behind  which  this  entire  process  was 
pulled  through  the  Senate.  I  must  say 
very  bluntly  that  I  have  never  stated 
as  strongly  my  firmly  held  conviction 
about  how  something  should  turn  out 
as  it  relates  to  legislation. 


But  I  cannot,  nor  do  I,  claim  credit 
for  the  savings  that  appear  in  this  bill. 
The  savings  are  a  consequence  of  the 
initiative  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, with  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  support 
the  savings,  but  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  drove  us  toward 
these  savings.  So  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  that.  I  want  to  give  credit  where 
it  belongs.  It  belongs  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Kerry,  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  has  been  absolutely,  as  I  said, 
relentless  on  this  issue,  to  the  credit  of 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  coun- 
try. Finally,  credit  belongs  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  plan  is  a  farsighted 
proposal  that  preserves  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  various  radio  services, 
and  achieves  important  savings  by  con- 
solidating the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staffs  where  appropriate.  This 
transformation  will  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  long-term  post-cold- 
war  effort  to  promote  democracy  and 
U.S.  interests  around  the  world. 

I  might  add,  by  the  way,  I,  and  I  sus- 
pect my  friend  from  Wisconsin  and  oth- 
ers, and  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina— whom  I  might  also  thank  for 
weighing  in  on  the  same  side  of  this 
issue  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
when  we  had  to  work  out  a  compromise 
here — would  all  state  that  there  is  as 
much  need  for  the  radios  today  as 
there  was  before  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down.  It  is  not  the  case  that  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
and  the  cold  war  has  dissolved,  that 
peace  and  tranquility  reign  and  democ- 
racy is  the  watchword  around  the 
world.  This  is  a  case,  for  the  next  dec- 
ade at  least,  where  the  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries  will  strug- 
gle, along  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  only  gigantic  totali- 
tarian regime  left  in  the  world— that 
is,  China — until  their  people  enjoy  ac- 
cess to  information  and  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent media.  It  is  as  important 
today  as  it  was  in  1948  or  1955  or  1967. 

Equally  important,  the  plan  will 
achieve  cost  savings  of  over  $250  mil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years,  and  more, 
depending  how  you  calculate  this,  over 
the  next  10-year  period. 

For  all  these  months,  the  partici- 
pants in  this  debate  have  been  divided 
only  about  the  details  of  the  proposal. 
Never  once  did  we  disagree  about  the 
basic  framework  of  the  consolidation 
or  the  cost  savings  that  had  to  be  met. 

What  divided  us  was  the  organiza- 
tional question,  one  that  I  believe  is 
critical  to  the  independence  of  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the 
newly  established  Radio  Free  Asia, 
which  is  established  by  this  legislation. 

We  have  now  resolved  this  issue  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  interested 
parties,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
now  to  summarize  the  agreement  as  I 
see  it. 


The  overall  purpose  of  the  provision 
is  the  same  as  the  original  committee 
bill:  To  consolidate  the  international 
broadcasting  services  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  saving 
money  and  eliminating  duplication. 
This  amendment  differs  from  the  com- 
mittee bill  only  insofar  as  it  permits 
the  so-called  surrogate  radios,  meaning 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
Radio  Free  Asia,  to  be  established  as 
"grantees"— a  term  of  art^of  the  U.S. 
Government,  supported  by  Federal  dol- 
lars but  operationally  independent  of 
the  Government. 

I  believe,  as  my  colleagues  have  come 
to  learn,  I  think  to  their  surprise,  how 
strongly  I  believe  in  the  notion  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  credibility  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  radios,  for  that  has 
been  the  reason  for  their  effectiveness 
for  over  four  decades. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  broad- 
casters of  RFE/RL  and  the  new  Radio 
Free  Asia  would  have  become  direct 
employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, leading  to  the  creation  of  a 
heretofore  unknown  breed,  a  "U.S. 
Government  journalist."  I  "ain't" 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  "U.S. 
Government  journalist."  I  think  if  one 
were  teaching  a  high  school  course  and 
you  wanted  a  definition  of  an 
oxymoron,  you  would  say  "U.S.  Gov- 
ernment journalist." 

It  was  a  staple  of  the  cold  war  that 
Americans  mocked  countries  that  de- 
ployed journalists  in  the  employ  of  the 
governments.  It  would  have  been  nice 
but  an  unpleasant  irony  were  we  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  cold  war  by  adopt- 
ing this  practice  ourselves.  Had  we 
done  so,  the  radios  would  have  had  nei- 
ther the  appearance  nor  the  reality  of 
journalistic  independence. 

I  might  add,  I  do  not  think  many  of 
my  colleagues  felt  as  strongly  as  I  did 
that,  in  fact,  the  provision  under  the 
original  legislation  would  have  done 
that,  but  that  was  my  view. 

This  amendment  contains  another 
important  provision:  The  budget  ceil- 
ings on  the  amount  to  be  expended  by 
RFE  and  RL  and  Radio  Free  Asia;  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Radio  Free 
Asia  after  3  years;  and  a  sunset  provi- 
sion requiring  a  reauthorization  of 
Radio  Free  Asia  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. I  would  note  parenthetically  that 
I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
sunsetting— I  introduced  legislation  in 
1974  when  I  was  a  young  Senator  on 
this  subject  and  I  still  think  the  prin- 
ciple holds  true,  as  strongly  as  I  feel 
the  need  for  Radio  Free  Asia.  I  think 
we  should  look  at  it  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  and  see  whether  or  not  it  is  still 
needed. 

Third,  numerous  provisions  to 
strengthen  the  oversight  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  ensure 
that  the  radios  are  operating  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  within  budgetary  constraints.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin,  I 
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am  sure,  will  point  out  to  us,  as  he 
should,  some  of  the  outrageous  spend- 
ing practices  that  did  take  place  over 
the  past  several  decades,  and  this  will 
bring  this  to  an  end. 

At  thjis  point,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  administration, 
particularly  to  Joseph  Duffey,  Director 
of  the  USIA  and  an  old  friend  for  20 
years  now.  and  our  former  colleague. 
Congressman  Dan  Mica,  now  chairman 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, with  whom  we  have  worked 
closely.  Both  men  came  to  see  me  more 
times  than  they  probably  care  to  re- 
member. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Helms,  as  well  as  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  Pressler. 

Finally,  Senator  Feingold,  who 
joined  our  committee  last  year  and 
jumped  in  with  both  feet  on  this  broad- 
casting issue,  to  his  great  credit.  We 
started  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence,  but  we  now  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds.  My  hat  is  off  to  him  for  his 
persistence,  his  insight,  and  for  his  in- 
sistence on  the  amount  of  money  being 
saved  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before 
the  Senate  represents  what  I  believe  to 
be — and  I  think  few  would  argue  with 
it — a  carefully  crafted  compromise 
that  balances  two  important  interests: 
Maintaining  effective  international 
broadcasting,  as  well  as  independence, 
and  ensuring  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Gerber,  a 
congressional  fellow  in  my  office,  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  S.  1281  and  all  rollcall 
votes  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  as  one  of  the  principal  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment  being  offered  to 
consolidate  and  update  U.S.  overseas 
broadcasting  operations. 

Let  me  begin  by  offering  my  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  John  Kerry. 
who  was  enormously  helpful  to  me  in 
understanding  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
overseas  broadcasting  system  and  to 
get  this  matter  through  committee.  Of 
course,  also  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  appreciate  his  kind  words.  It 
Wi-s  my  first  good,  tough  year-long  bat- 
tle as  a  Senator.  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I 
think  we  have  come  up  with  something 
that  does  actually  meet  the  deficit  re- 
duction goals  and  also,  at  the  same 
time,  shows  some  consideration  for  the 
journalistic  independence  issue  that  he 


obviously  identified  many  years  ago  as 
something  that  was  very  important  for 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
achieve  freedom. 

This  consolidation  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  making  and  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  discussions.  I  have  been 
an  active  player  in  the  debates  since  a 
year  ago  January  when  I  introduced 
my  first  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senate 
bill  51.  The  Overseas  Consolidation  and 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  was  intended  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  for  over- 
seas broadcasting.  The  whole  purpose 
in  introducing  it  was  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  had  no  particular  ani- 
mus or  concern  about  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope or  Radio  Liberty  or  anything  that 
had  been  done  with  those  organiza- 
tions. It  just  appeared  that  it  was  time, 
given  our  deficit,  to  cut  back.  That  re- 
mains the  primary  reason  why  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  this  amendment  today. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  I  investigated  the  issue  further  and 
after  I  had  introduced  the  bill,  I  found 
something  that  troubled  me  a  little  bit 
more.  I  found  extensive  fiscal  abuses  in 
the  current  system  which  also  de- 
manded reform.  The  legislation  that  we 
hopefully  will  adopt  today  or  sometime 
this  week  will  not  only  achieve  deficit 
reduction  but  will  also  address  some  of 
these  concerns  about  abuses  that  have 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  operation  in 
Munich. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  51  was 
based  upon  proposals  made  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  which  esti- 
mated that  the  changes  that  we  were 
going  to  make  would  save  roughly  $1 
billion  over  5  years,  a  solid  step  toward 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit  and  toward 
restructuring  our  foreign  policy  tools 
in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

It  was  very  helpful  when  the  Presi- 
dent gave  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress last  year  and  focused  on  the  econ- 
omy and  focused  on  the  budget  and  the 
deficit.  In  his  150  proposed  cuts,  he  in- 
cluded the  issue  of  combining,  consoli- 
dating overseas  broadcasting  and,  in 
particular,  the  two  surrogate  radio 
services,  RFE  and  RL. 

Mr.  President,  RFE  and  RL  were  es- 
tablished more  than  40  years  ago  as  a 
covert  operation  by  the  CIA  that,  in 
addition  to  the  VOA,  was  to  broadcast 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  three  of 
these  entities— RFE,  RL,  and  VOA— 
played  a  tremendous  role  in  bringing 
news  and  information  to  people  in 
Communist  countries.  I  certainly 
would  be  one  of  the  first  ones  to  say 
they  did  help  set  in  motion  the  forces 
that  brought  an  end  to  the  cold  war. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  today  in  1994  to 
justify  the  American  taxpayers  con- 
tinuing to  spend  literally  over  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate  these  radio  serv- 
ices in  Europe  in  addition  to  the  VOA, 
and  then  to  throw  on  top  of  that  an- 
other $2  million  for  the  administrative 
costs    of    maintaining    the    Board    for 


International  Broadasting,  an  agency 
whose  sole  function  has  been  to  admin- 
ister funding  for  these  radio  services.  It 
is  a  task  they  have  not  done  in  a  very 
effective  manner. 

The  administration's  original  budget 
proposal  assumed  deficit  savings  of  $263 
million  over  the  next  4  years.  The 
President's  February  proposal,  how- 
ever, created  a  deep  controversy  in  for- 
eign policy  circles.  By  June,  the  ad- 
ministration had  restructured  its  pro- 
posal for  the  consolidation  of  overseas 
broadcasting.  To  oversee  all  the  broad- 
casting functions.  USIA  was  to  create  a 
Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors  which 
would  allocate  resources  to  four  broad- 
casting bureaus.  RFE  and  RL  and 
Radio  Free  Asia  were  to  be  included  as 
programs  within  this  new  office  of  sur- 
rogate broadcasting.  This  would  have 
meant  private  grantee  status  would 
have  been  abolished.  The  administra- 
tion contended  the  same  savings  in 
January  would  have  been  achieved; 
that  is,  the  $263  million. 

Recognizing  even  though  this  was 
not  exactly  the  bill  I  had  introduced, 
that  these  were  real  savings.  I  became 
one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
new  plan,  although  my  insistence  has 
been,  and  the  insistence  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  that  the 
savings  be  locked  into  law  by  placing  a 
4-year  ceiling  on  spending  for  inter- 
national broadcasting. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  marked  up  the  bill  in  July, 
we  did  adopt  the  administration's  posi- 
tion by  a  strong  15-to-4  vote.  However, 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  indi- 
cated, he  had  grave  reservations  about 
the  so-called  federalization  of  RFE, 
RL,  and  Radio  Free  Asia.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  continuing  private  status  for 
RFEl/RL  and  creation  of  a  private  RFA 
would  cut  into  political  savings.  Sen- 
ator BiDEN  was  most  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  journalistic  independence 
which  he  talked  about. 

After  months  of  discussion,  the  ad- 
ministration again  changed  its  position 
and  recently  announced  that  it  now 
supports  continuing  grantee  status  for 
these  radio  services  and  the  creation  of 
a  private  grantee  status  for  Radio  Free 
Asia.  The  grants  would  still  be  made  by 
the  so-called  BBG  which  would  also 
serve  as  the  board  for  the  private  enti- 
ties. The  administration  however— and 
this  is  the  important  item  for  me— in- 
dicated it  would  support  several  very 
important  conditions  relating  to  fiscal 
constraints.  In  the  past  month  Senator 
BiDEN  and  I  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  develop  an  amendment  which 
addresses  each  of  our  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  re- 
garding this  amendment  is  that  we 
have  had  different  priorities.  As  he 
said,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  his  commit- 
ment  to   the   concept   of  journalistic 
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independence  as  being  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  the  radios  and  stated 
that  very  forcefully.  I  want  to  say  here 
because  this  issue  can  obviously  come 
back  over  the  years,  I  have  some  dif- 
ficulty appreciating  that  argument 
about  the  independence. 

First,  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  were  established  by  the  CIA,  a 
fact  that  is  widely  known. 

Second,  they  have  been  funded  by 
U.S.  taxpayers  since  their  inception,  a 
fact  that  is  also  widely  known. 

Third,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
RFE/RL.  Inc.,  is  required,  by  law,  to 
consist  solely  of  individuals  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  individuals  also  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  Under  the  new  legisla- 
tion, this  interlocking  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  continue,  with  the  Broadcast- 
ing Board  of  Governors  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
serving  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated. 

Fourth,  each  year.  Congress  debates 
and  appropriates  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  and  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  as  well  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conduct  oversight  of 
their  activities  on  a  regular  basis. 

Fifth,  the  rest  of  the  world  views 
these  Radios  as  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Earlier  this  month,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  in 
Prague,  the  Government  of  the  Czech 
Republic  offered  to  President  Clinton, 
not  to  some  private  organization,  fa- 
cilities within  Prague  to  house  the 
headquarters  of  RFE/RL,  underscoring 
the  fact  that  the  entire  world  recogniz- 
ing that  these  Radios  are  funded  by  the 
United  States  and  operate  under  the 
policy  directives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

That  will  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
new  Radio  Free  Asia  which  President 
Clinton  has  asked  be  established  under 
the  same  grantee  status. 

The  Governments  of  Asia,  including 
China,  view  this  new  entity  as  an  in- 
strument of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

It  is  being  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
funded  by  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
being,  and  will  be  used,  by  the  United 
States  to  achieve  certain  foreign  policy 
goals. 

The  fact  that  we  are  debating  its  cre- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  before  the  entire  world  makes 
that  inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  believes  that 
the  current  structure  provides  for  at 
least  the  fiction  of  independence  and 
that  is  important  to  supporters  of  the 
surrogate  broadcasting. 

My  concern  in  this  area  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  quite  different  and 
unrelated  to  the  issue  of  journalistic 
independence. 


My  interest  is  in  deficit  reduction, 
eliminating  duplication  and  waste  and 
curbing  the  kinds  of  fiscal  abuses  that 
have  plagued  this  program,  not  just  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  apparently  from 
the  inception  of  this  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  CIA. 

As  I  will  describe  in  a  little  bit  of  de- 
tail in  a  few  moments,  the  fiscal  abuses 
by  the  management  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  are  not  new. 
The  record  stretches  back  over  20 
years. 

During  my  research  into  these  issues, 
I  found  headlines  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  statements  in  the  Senate, 
dating  back  to  1976  decrying  the  lavish 
spending  and  salaries  provided  to  RFE/ 
RL  employees.  The  reports  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  documented  over  and 
over  problems  with  the  management 
and  fiscal  controls  over  Federal  funds 
by  RFE/RL. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
today  contains  approximately  20  dif- 
ferent fiscal  restrictions  that  we  have 
proposed,  aimed  at  finally  bringing  this 
program  under  control. 

I  intend  to  describe  briefly  some  of 
these  restrictions  and  the  abuses  which 
generated  my  concern  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  have  a  clear  picture 
regarding  the  fiscal  problems  in  this 
program. 

Now,  I  know  the  time  of  the  Senate 
is  precious,  and  I  know  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Radios  hope  that  because 
an  agreement  had  been  reached,  I 
would  not  make  a  lengthy  statement 
which  might  tarnish  the  reputations  of 
the  Radios.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  is  an  issue  that  has  to  be  publicly 
discussed. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  many  of 
these  problems  are  not  new.  Excessive 
salaries  and  compensation  for  the  high- 
er level  executives  have  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  past.  Earlier  this  year, 
when  I  released  a  chart  showing  really 
the  outrageous  compensation  and  bene- 
fit packages  provided  to  the  top  15  ex- 
ecutives, the  biggest  uproar  apparently 
came  from  the  RFE/RL  headquarters  in 
Munich  where  the  employees  for  the 
first  time  learned  what  kind  of  benefits 
their  top  executives  had  been  providing 
for  themselves.  Suppressing  this  kind 
of  information  does  not  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Radios,  or  the  interests  of 
open  Government,  or  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
the  bills  for  this  program. 

The  information  I  have  gathered  dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  the  fiscal 
abuses  represents  apparently  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

I  have  been  informed  thau  the  com- 
pensation and  benefit  data  I  released 
last  June  did  not  include  the  special 
benefits  provided  to  the  top  executives 
since  that  time,  and  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  more  about  these  special 
benefits,  particularly  the  benefits  pro- 


vided to  Mr.  Eugene  Pell,  who  served  as 
the  president  to  RFEVRL,  Inc.  for  a  dec- 
ade. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  begin  addressing 
fiscal  constraints  contained  in  the 
amendment  by  talking  about  the  one 
that  is  probably  the  most  egregious, 
and  that  is  the  excessive  compensation 
and  benefits  provided  to  RFE/RL  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  con- 
tains three  provisions  relating  to  sala- 
ries and  compensation  payable  to  em- 
ployees of  the  grantees. 

First,  it  places  a  limit  on  salary  and 
other  compensation  which  can  be  paid 
to  employees  funded  by  these  grants. 

These  employees  cannot  be  provided 
salary  or  other  compensation  which  ex- 
ceeds that  payable  to  Federal  employ- 
ees under  title  V  and  title  XXII  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Second,  it  contains  a  definition  of 
salary  and  compensation  which  makes 
it  clear  that  we  intend  to  cover  a  range 
of  fringe  benefits  and  special  benefits 
provided  to  RFE/RL  employees. 

In  the  past,  it  appears  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  Radios  have  used  a  va- 
riety of  techniques  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  beyond  basic  sala- 
ries. 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
this  practice  cannot  continue  and  that 
employees  of  these  grantees  cannot  re- 
ceive benefits  in  excess  of  those  avail- 
able to  regular  Federal  employees. 

Third,  it  requires  a  review  of  the  sys- 
tem of  job  classification  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  determine 
if  there  are  disparities  in  terms  of  clas- 
sifications used  by  RFE/RL  compared 
to  those  employed  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  prepared  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  salary  costs  of  VOA  employ- 
ees and  RFE/RL  employees  which 
found  that  RFE/RL  employees  are  paid 
significantly  higher  than  VOA  employ- 
ees performing  comparable  functions. 

For  example,  0MB  found  that  the  av- 
erage annual  salary  and  benefits  for 
VOA  employees  in  one  representative 
Eastern  European  language  service  was 
approximately  $54,000  compared  to 
$89,000  for  the  same  RFE  language  serv- 
ice. 

I  also  asked  GAO  to  provide  me  with 
an  analysis  of  the  disparities  in  com- 
pensation provided  to  RFE/RL  employ- 
ees in  contrast  to  VOA  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
containing  this  information  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

As  this  chart  demonstrates,  in  vir- 
tually every  category  and  level,  RFE/ 
RL  provides  benefits  and  compensation 
for  its  employees  at  levels  that  signifi- 
cantly exceed  the  benefits  and  com- 
pensation provided  to  VOA  employees 
at  comparable  levels. 

For  example,  at  the  GS-9  level,  GAO 
found  that  RFE/RL  employees  were  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $13,000  more  than 
VOA  employees. 


At  the  GS-12  level,  the  difference  was 
close  to  $15,000; 

At  the  GM-15  level,   the  difference 
grows  to  $31,000; 


At  the  SES-4  level,  the  difference  is 
$44,000. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  now  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chart  containing 


be    printed    in 
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the 


this    information 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  RFE/RL  AND  VOA  SALARIES  AND  BENEFITS 

[Based  on  single  employee  wilh  no  dependents! 


Entrty 


RfE/RL 


VOA 


RFE/Rl 


V(M 


RFE/RL 


VOA 


mm. 


VOA 


Grade     

Hours  woftied  

Salaiy'  

Annual  leave ..- 

Post  allowance  ......_.. 

Housmt  allowance .-. 

Benefits' 

Pension ,_ 


Total 

Difference 


GS9 

GS9 

CSI2 

GS12 

CM  15 

GM15 

SES4 

SES4 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

$45,759 

(30.567 

(63.159 

(44.327 

(77,559 

(73.269 

(107.300 

(107.300 

26-30  days 

12-26  days 

26-30  days 

12-26  days 

26-30  days 

12-26  days 

26-30  days 

12-26  days 

None 

(1.560 

None 

(1.820 

(27.146 

(2.500 

(37.500 

(3  000 

(7.920 

(1S.400 

(9.324 

(17.900 

(16.776 

(17.800 

(24.216 

(17800 

(8.861 

(3.499 

(9.627 

(5.073 

(11.663 

(7.416 

(12  708 

(9205 

(6.406 

(4,860 

(8.842 

(7.048 

(10858 

(11649 

(15  02? 

(17061 

(68  946 

(55,886 

(90.952 

(76.068 

(144.002 

(112,634 

(198.801 

(154.366 

(13.060 

(14884 

(31.368 

(44,435 

'  RFE/Rl  Das  a  tai  protection  plan  foe  Eiecutive  emploiiees  at  llie  SES  1-6  levels,  located  outside  tlie  United  Stales  This  plan  compensates  employees  for  trie  tiighei  German  taies  ttiey  incur  as  a  result  of  livint  overseas  SES  5-6  level 
employees  receive  100  percent  compensation  for  the  difference  between  their  hypothetical  German  and  United  States  income  tai  obligation  SES  1-4  level  employees  are  compensated  at  50  percent  of  the  difference  between  then  hypo- 
thetical German  and  United  States  tai  obligation  The  hypothetical  laies  are  then  reconciled  against  actual  taxes  at  the  year's  end  The  dollar  value  of  tai  protection  for  the  SES  4  position  is  not  included  m  this  table 

'Benefits  for  both  RFE/Rl  and  VOA  employees  consist  of  health  and  life  insurance  Social  security  costs  are  also  included  in  this  category 


Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  the 
BAO  data  indicate  that  these  dispari- 
ties exist  at  every  pay  level,  but  what 
is  readily  apparent  is  that  disparity  be- 
comes far  greater  at  the  highest  levels. 

It  is  at  the  executive  levels,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  compensation  provided 
to  the  President,  where  the  greatest 
problems  arise. 


When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  met  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation, I  released  a  chart  based  upon  in- 
formation I  had  obtained  the  night  be- 
fore the  committee  meeting  which  in- 
dicate that  the  top  15  executives  at 
RFE/RL  were  receiving  compensation 
and  benefit  packages  that  totaled  $3.6 
million,    with   an   average   salary   and 

COMPENSATION— RFE/RL  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 


benefit  package  of  over  $240,000  per  ex- 
ecutive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  chart  containing  this  information  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ord^ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^ollows: 


Ppsitiofl  and  SES  level 


President— 6 

Exec  VP— 6  

VP.  finance,  in  D  C. — 5  . 

VP.  engineering — S 

RfE  director— 5  . „.... 

Rl  directof— 5  ...; 

Res.  inst  directof— S  _.. 


ISO  director— 3  . 

NM  director— 3 

Personnel  director- 3 

Corp  affairs  m  0  C— 2  . 

RFE  dep  director— 2 

Rl  dep  director— 2 

Admin  director — 2 

Int  auditor — 1  


Monlfily 

!a«  pro- 

Monthly 

Monthly 

tection 
pay- 
ments— 
we  pay 

Monthly 

Other 
benefits 

Annual 

base  sal- 
ary 

post  al- 
lowance 

housing 
allowance 

total- 
rounded 

tates  tor 

them 

(9.641  67 

(4,338  75 

(6651 

(3.169 

(31.236 

(317.000 

9.54167 

4.338  75 

5.587 

3.115 

31.236 

303.000 

9.31667 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

30.180 

142.000 

9.31667 

4,192  50 

5,421 

3163 

30,180 

195.000 

9.31667 

4,192  50 

7.313 

3.167 

30.180 

318.000 

9.31667 

4.192  50 

4.345 

1.479 

30,180 

262.000 

9.31667 

4.192  50 

5.415 

2609 

30.180 

289.000 

t.483  33 

3  817  50 

1.996 

1.595 

27.480 

218000 

8.483  33 

3.817  50 

3.047 

1.627 

27,480 

231.000 

8.483.33 

3,817  50 

2.360 

2442 

27,480 

233.000 

8.11667 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.292 

124000 

8.11667 

3.652  50 

2.694 

2652 

26.292 

232.000 

8.11667 

3.652  50 

2.307 

2.532 

26,292 

225.000 

8.116  67 

3.652  50 

2J34 

2.754 

26i92 

229  JOO 

7,74167 

3,483  75 

2,143 

2.286 

25,080 

213.000 

Annual  Total  for  15  people 


3.630.588 


Mr.  FEINGOLD.  What  I  then  learned 
subsequently,  after  already  having  the 
opportunity  to  reveal  this  information 
about  the  salaries,  was  that  I  really  did 
not  have  all  the  information.  In  fact, 
the  benefit  packages  may  even  be  high- 
er. That  is  certainly  true  with  regard 
to  the  president  of  RFE/RL. 

GAO  issued  an  opinion  on  September 
9,  1993 — and  this  is  after  our  committee 
work — regarding  the  illegality  of  an  ad- 
ditional benefit  provided  the  president 
of  the  RFEi/RL,  and  this  benefit  has 
been  provided  to  him  since  1985. 

La  addition  to  the  salary  he  received 
listed  on  this  chart,  Mr.  Pell  also  re- 
ceived a  yearly  allowance  of  $15,000 
which  he  was  not  required  to  account 
for  and  payments  to  a  special  supple- 
mental retirement  plan.  GAO  deter- 
mined that  the  Federal  Government 
has  paid  $126,000  into  this  special  fund 
in  Mr.  Pell's  behalf  and  that  the  total 


value  of  this  supplemental  retirement 
plan  has  risen  to  over  $200,000  today. 
Again,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  this  outrageous  compensa- 
tion package. 

When  Mr.  Pell  voluntarily  resigned 
last  fall,  he  was  also  paid  $137,000  in 
severance  benefits  for  what  was  a  vol- 
untary resignation.  It  was  not  even  a 
termination. 

Both  the  BIB  inspector  general  and 
GAO  have  determined  that  the  pay- 
ments to  the  special  retirement  plan 
were  deferred  compensation  and  actu- 
ally violated  the  explicit  provisions  of 
the  authorizing  statute.  Indeed,  when 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  1983  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  presi- 
dent's salary,  in  this  case  the  RFE/RL 
president,  they  specifically  pointed  to 
an  annuity  plan  established  for  Mr. 
Pell's  predecessor  as  being  a  concern  to 
the  committee  in   terms  of  excessive 


compensation  provided  to  the  president 
of  this  organization.  This  is  over  11 
years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the 
RFE/RL  management  used  these  10 
years  to  establish  an  even  more  gener- 
ous plan  for  the  president  of  RFE/RL. 
Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
revelation  of  the  additional  $200,000  in 
special  pension  and  the  $137,000  in  sev- 
erance pay  is  the  latest  information, 
the  latest  wave  of  concern  about  this 
operation,  and  that  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
inspector  general.  The  report  was  dated 
October  21,  1993  regarding  the  other 
perks  that  the  taxpayers  have  been 
providing  the  president  of  the  RFE/RL. 

Regarding  other  personal  perks  that 
the  taxpayers  have  been  providing  the 
president  of  the  RFEl/RL,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  know  how  concerned, 
upset  or  even  violently  angry  constitu- 
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ents  can  become  about  perks  that  Con- 
gress has.  I  suggest  people  listen  to 
these  that  are  even  more  hidden  than 
the  ones  that  Congress  has  benefited 
from  in  the  past. 

This  report  indicates  that  in  addition 
to  the  salary  and  the  benefits  which  I 
have  already  described,  grant  funds 
have  been  used  to  pay  for  a  twice  week- 
ly maid  service  in  Mr.  Pell's  personal 
residence  amounting  to  $750  per  month, 
and  not  only  that,  weekly  gardening 
services  amounting  to  $1,000  per 
month.  That  is  on  top  of  the  lavish  sal- 
ary and  the  other  benefits  that  the 
Federal  taxpayers  have  been  paying, 
$1,750  a  month  for  maid  and  gardening 
services  for  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  justification 
for  these  kinds  of  benefits  being  pro- 
vided to  any  employee  on  top  of  a  very 
generous  salary.  The  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  this  type  of  pay- 
ment is  considered  an  additional  com- 
pensation and  must  be  included  in  the 
descriptions  on  salary  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  report  goes  on 
and  it  identifies  a  number  of  other 
abuses.  The  report  indicates  that 
$237,000  in  Federal  dollars  was  spent 
over  a  2-year  period  on  fixing  up  and 
decorating  two  apartments  for  Mr. 
Pell.  The  inspector  general's  report 
^  provides  details  on  this  spending,  in- 
'•  eluding  decorating  costs  that  exceeded 
even  RFE/RL  policy  for  imported  wall- 
paper, and  a  new  kitchen  with  a  solid 
oak  floor  that  costs  three  times  the  al- 
lowable allowance  for  other  RFE/RL 
executives. 

Mr.  President,  also  purchased  with 
Federal  funds,  four  hand-woven  Afghan 
rugs  costing  $6,230.  and  three  brass  lan- 
terns imported  from  London,  totaling 
$2,100.  which  he  subsequently  took  with 
him  when  he  resigned  last  fall  and  re- 
imbursed the  corporation  only  at  50 
percent  value. 

In  addition,  the  report  reveals  that 
$25,000  of  grant  funds  were  used  to  rent 
a  guest  apartment  for  14  months  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  RFE/RL  presi- 
dent because  his  own  apartment,  which 
contained'a  piano  room,  a  library,  and 
a  changing  room,  was  allegedly  too 
small  to  accommodate  his  personal 
guests. 

The  inspector  general,  Mr.  President, 
noted  that  the  previous  tenants  of  that 
apartment  had  included  a  larger  family 
with  two  children.  I  assume  that  means 
more  people  rather  than  larger  individ- 
uals. But  it  is  clear  that  RFE/RL  knew 
that  this  apartment  was  additional 
compensation  being  provided  to  their 
-  president  because  the  inspector  general 
report  notes  they  reported  the  cost  for 
the  guest  apartment  to  the  German 
Government  as  taxable  income  of  Mr. 
Pell,  not  an  official  expense  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
smallest  amount  that  will  stick  out  in 
our  minds,  the  inspector  general's  re- 


port notes  that  Mr.  Pell  also  charged 
the  United  States  taxpayers  $100  to 
tune  his  piano  after  his  move. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  read- 
ing into  the  Record  quotes  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  inspector  general  regard- 
ing the  various  abuses.  It  includes  such 
things  as  unauthorized  first-class  trav- 
el for  Mr.  Pell  and  his  spouse,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  with 
this  already  lengthy  list  of  abuses.  But 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  picture 
now  is  very,  very  clear.  This  is  an 
agency  which  has  been  milking  the 
Federal  taxpayers  for  decades  for  lav- 
ish salaries  and  benefits  for  top  execu- 
tives. It  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  some  new  prob- 
lem of  RFE/RL  that  we  assume  they 
will  fix  up  because  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  expose  some  of  it.  The  lavish 
salaries  and  benefits  did  not  begin  with 
Mr.  Pell's  appointment  in  1985. 

In  1976,  GAO  released  a  report  noting 
that  RFE/RL  employees,  which  were 
funded  almost  100  percent  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers, were  provided  compensation 
and  benefits  in  excess  of  that  provided 
to  other  U.S.  Government  employees, 
including  the  Voice  of  America  em- 
ployees. 

When  the  details  of  the  salaries  pro- 
vided to  RFE/RL  employees  leaked  to 
the  news  media,  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  story  headlined,  "2  U.S.  Run  Ra- 
dios Chided  on  Salary:  Report  Finds 
Excessively  High  Pay  Scale  in  Stations 
Beamed  to  Soviet  Bloc." 

The  article  describes  a  letter  written 
by  former  Senator  John  Pastore  to  the 
head  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  citing  the  GAO  report, 
which  described  the  RFE/RL  salaries  as 
shocking. 

At  that  time,  RFE/RL  employees  in 
Munich  were  receiving  an  average  sal- 
ary and  extra  allowances  which  were 
approximately  $15,000  above  a  com- 
parable VOA  employee  in  Munich.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
article,  dated  July  2,  1976  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  majority  leader  at  that  time, 
Mike  Mansfield,  discussed  this  problem 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  2,  1976, 
with  Senator  Pastore  and  they  both 
agreed  that  RFE/RL  needed  to  be 
brought  under  control. 

Senator  Pastore  stated: 

The  abuse  has  reached  the  point  of  becom- 
ing almost  scandalous:  The  salaries  that  are 
being  paid;  the  fact  that  most  of  the  emoloy- 
ees  are  not  Americans;  that  every  time  we 
say  that  we  would  like  to  either  limit  it.  cut 
it  down  or  move  it  we  have  almost  an  inter- 
national diplomatic  situation. 

,:it  reminds  me  very  much  of  what 
happened  when  we  proposed  some  of 
these  cuts  earlier  this  year. 

In  1983,  there  was  another  attempt  by 
Members   of  Congress   to   exert   some 


control  over  the  lavish  salaries  paid  to 
RFE/RL  employees. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  the  1983  reauthorization  placed  a 
ceiling  on  the  salary  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  president  of  RFE/RL. 

The  committee  report  described  that 
provision  as  being  necessary  because  of 
"The  substantial  increase  in  salary  and 
benefits  granted  to  the  President  of  the 
radios". 

The  report  stated,  "At  a  time  of  se- 
vere budgetary  constraints  and  person- 
nel cutbacks  the  committee  believes 
that  RFE/RL,  Inc.,  should  also  exercise 
restraint." 

Mr.  President,  what  Senator  Pastore 
said  almost  two  decades  ago  on  the 
Senate  floor  could  be  said  in  exactly 
the  same  terms  today. 

It  continues  to  be  true  that  any  at- 
tempt to  rein  in  RFE/BL  creates  a  vir- 
tual international  diplomatic  crisis. 

The  slightest  suggestion  that  funds 
could  be  reduced  or  that  closer  over- 
sight should  be  imposed  produces  a 
chorus  of  outrage  from  the  defenders  of 
the  radios. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pay 
these  lavish  salaries  and  benefits  to  the 
executives  and  employees  of  RFE/RL  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  these 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  it  very  clear  that  this  misuse  of 
Federal  funds  has  to  end  now.  I  hope 
that  the  management  and  supporters  of 
RFE/RL  and  the  administration  get  the 
message  we  are  trying  to  send:  It  is 
real  simple.  This  is  Federal  money, 
taken  from  taxpayers  who  live  in  Wis- 
consin, Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  and  across  this  Na- 
tion—taxpayers who  work  hard  every 
day  and  don't  want  to  see  their  money 
going  into  lavish  salaries,  handwoven 
afghan  rugs,  or  maid  service  for  the  ex- 
ecutives who  are  running  RFEl/RL. 

If  this  raiding  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  personal  benefits  does  not  end, 
this  program  will  not  survive.  I  hope 
that  those  who  believe  that  RFE/RL 
continues  to  be  essential— I  think  that 
is  open  to  question — will  work  as  hard 
as  I  will  to  clean  up  this  mess  and  put 
an  end  to  these  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
$137,000  severance  payment  that  was 
provided  to  the  president  of  RFE/RL 
when  he  voluntarily  resigned  last  fall. 

GAO  has  not  ruled  on  the  legality  of 
that  payment  although  the  inspector 
general  h^s  raised  questions  about  the 
severance  payment  as  well  as  the  pen- 
sion program  and  $15,000  annual  allow- 
ance provided  to  the  president. 

The  inspector  general  also  previously 
reported  on  the  unauthorized  practice 
of  RFE/RL  making  these  payments  to 
employees  who  voluntarily  resign  or 
retire. 

The  March  1991  inspector  general  re- 
port concluded  that  the  corporation's 
»  practice  of  paying  severance  benefits 


to  these  employees  violated  existing 
0MB  regulations. 

The  corporation  agreed  to  change  its 
policy  for  all  new  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  legal  agreements.  This  lan- 
guage flatly  prohibits  them  from  enter- 
ing into  any  new  contracts  or  obliga- 
tions for  any  such  payments  beyond 
the  amount  required  by  U.S.  law  or  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  employee 
resides.  According  to  the  inspector  gen- 
eral report,  these  payments  have  grown 
in  recent  years  and  were  being  used  by 
the  corporation  as  an  incentive  to  hire 
and  retain  employees.  This  is  clearly 
another  backdoor  method  of  providing 
additional  compensation  and  benefits 
to  RFE/RL  executives  and  employees 
that  cannot  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  grantee  may  not  enter 
into  freelance  contracts  without  the 
specific  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
International  Bureau  for  Broadcasting. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  address 
yet  another  abuse  that  has  persisted 
throughout  RFE/RL's  lifetime. 

In  1985,  GAO  issued  a  report  on  the 
freelance  contracting  practices  at  RFE/ 
RL  and  found  widespread  abuses  and 
lack  of  controls.  In  numerous  cases, 
GAO  found  that  RFE/TIL  entered  into 
freelance  contracts  with  its  own  full- 
time  employees,  in  violation  of  general 
Federal  agency  prohibitions  against 
such  practices. 

The  GAO  audit  found  that  RFE/RL 
managers  were  not  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  needs  could  not  be 
otherwise  met. 

In  certain  cases,  RFE/RL  employees 
were  given  contracts  to  perform  work 
that  was  within  the  scope  of  their  regu- 
lar duties. 

There  was  little  verification  that  the 
contract  work  was  not  being  performed 
during  the  regular  work  day.  The  GAO 
report  also  noted  that  the  radios  had 
concealed  their  extensive  use  of  free- 
lance contractors  in  their  budget  jus- 
tifications to  OMB  and  Congress. 

Last  July,  the  inspector  general  of 
BIB  issued  a  report  criticizing  the  free- 
lance contracting  practices  of  RFEVRL, 
and  raised  numerous  questions  about 
the  inadequacy  of  the  agency's  control 
over  the  selection,  use,  and  payment  of 
freelancers. 

Repeatedly,  in  his  semi-annual  audit 
reports,  the  inspector  general  has  cited 
specific  cases  of  abuse,  including  hiring 
back  retirees  on  a  full-time  basis 
through  contracts,  the  size  of  pay- 
ments made,  and  the  lack  of  docu- 
mentation of  work  performed. 

Nine  years  after  the  first  GAO  report 
focusing  on  this  issue  and  after  re- 
peated reports  from  the  inspector  gen- 
eral, the  abuse  of  freelance  contracts 
has  continued. 

Our  amendment  would  attempt  to 
put  some  restraints  upon  this  practice 
by  requiring  specific  approval  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Broadcast- 
ing. 


Having  these  contracts  approved  by 
an  outside  individual  will  hopefully 
provide  some  restraint  upon  their  mis- 
use. 

Clearly,  there  are  instances  where  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  freelance  con- 
tractor perform  work.  But  in  the  past, 
these  contracts  have  been  used  for 
things  like  providing  secretarial  sup- 
port and  performing  work  within  the 
scope  of  the  employees  own  duties. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the 
use  of  grant  funds  for  lobbying  activi- 
ties. In  the  past  year,  it  is  clear  that  a 
number  of  RFE/RL  employees  and  ex- 
ecutives have  engaged  in  efforts  to  dis- 
suade Congress  from  instituting  any 
changes  in  the  operations  of  RFE/RL. 

Obviously,  they  are  free  to  lobby  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  Federal  taxpayers,  however, 
should  not  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  this 
type  of  activity. 

One  of  the  top  executives  whose  lob- 
bying efforts  in  Washington,  DC  have 
been  fairly  visible  made  five  trips  to 
Washington  in  a  6-month  period  during 
the  last  year,  billing  the  taxpayers  al- 
most $10,000  for  these  trips. 

We  do  not  allow  other  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  grant  funds  to  pay  for  trips 
to  Washington,  DC  to  lobby  Congress 
and  this  grantee  should  be  subject  to 
similar  prohibitions. 

The  rules  for  other  programs  are 
quite  clear— grant  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  support  lobbying  activities  in  any 
way  or  for  developing  grass  roots  cam- 
paigns to  attempt  to  influence  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  con- 
ditions which  are  being  placed  upon  the 
grant  itself  that  I  will  describe  to- 
gether. 

First,  the  grant  to  RFE2/RL  is  limited 
to  $75  million  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

The  current  funding  level  is  approxi- 
mately $210  million. 

The  corporation  has  already  begun 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  its  oper- 
ations down  to  the  level  required  to  op- 
erate on  an  annual  basis  below  $75  mil- 
lion, and  I  congratulate  them  for  tak- 
ing these  painful,  but  necessary  steps. 

Under  the  plan,  the  number  of  RFE' 
RL  employees  will  be  reduced  from  the 
fiscal  year  1993  level  of  approximately 
1,600  to  900. 

In  the  past  several  months,  termi- 
nation notices  have  gone  to  several 
hundred  employees  in  Munich  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  size  of  this  grant  is  being 
significantly  reduced. 

These  changes  will  require  termi- 
nation of  certain  language  services  and 
elimination  of  overlap  and  duplication 
with  the  Voice  of  America  in  certain 
areas. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the 
grant  agreement  contain  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Board  determines  are 
necessary  to  reduce  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation. 


It  also  requires  that  the  grant  agree- 
ment contain  specific  and  detailed  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  funds  will  be  expended 
and  prohibitions  against  using  the 
grant  funds  for  other  purposes  without 
prior  approval. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  Board  may  terminate  RFEV 
RL,  Inc.  as  the  grantee  and  award  the 
grant  to  another  entity  if  it  determines 
that  RFEVRL,  Inc.  is  not  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  grant  in  a  cost  effec- 
tive manner. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  send  a 
very  strong  signal  that  this  is  not  an 
entitlement  program;  RFE/RL,  Inc.  can 
lose  this  grant  if  they  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  the  fiscal  manner  which  I  have 
outlined. 

In  the  past  year,  other  proposals 
have  been  advanced  to  have  the  surro- 
gate broadcasting  provided  through  en- 
tities such  as  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  or  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. 

If  RFE/RL,  Inc.  fails  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  clean  up  its  fiscal  oper- 
ations, another  entity  can  be  selected 
to  carry  out  the  grant  activities. 

Mr.  President,  two  issues  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation  relating  to 
the  location  of  the  activities  of  RFE/ 
RL. 

First,  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  senior  administrative  and  manage- 
rial personnel  be  relocated  within  the 
geographic  area  of  Washington.  DC. 

For  years,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  been  recommending  that  the 
headquarters  of  RFE/RL  be  moved  to 
Washington.  DC.  a  move  which  is  fea- 
sible both  from  a  technical  and  cost-ef- 
fective perspective.  Several  years  ago. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  authored  an  amendment 
requiring  RFE'RL  to  develop  a  plan  for 
movement  of  portions  of  their  activi- 
ties to  the  United  States  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  incredible  high  cost  of  oper- 
ations in  Munich. 

The  RFE/RL  management  has  stren- 
uously resisted  any  such  move. 

This  legislation  would  mandate  that 
a  portion  of  the  senior  management  do 
so  immediately. 

Obviously,  if  this  corporation  is  to 
assume  responsibility  for  both  the 
broadcasting  activities  in  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  it 
should  be  located  in  the  United  States. 

This  provision  does  not  require  move- 
ment of  the  operational  components  of 
the  radios,  simply  the  top  manage- 
ment. 

It  requires  a  report  to  Congress  with- 
in 90  days  on  the  number  of  adminis- 
trative, managerial,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  relocated  to  the 
United  States. 

My  staff  has  already  had  informal 
discussions  with  GAO  on  the  number  of 
administrative  and  managerial  person- 
nel who  could  be  relocated  back  to  the 
United  States  and  we  will  be  working 
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closely  to  monitor  implementation  of 
this  provision. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires  a  de- 
tailed plan  be  submitted  to  Congress 
and  GAO  regarding  the  proposed  move 
from  Munich  to  Prague. 

We  need  to  know  precisely  the  cost 
implications  of  this  move. 

The  legislation  requires  specific  con- 
gressional approval  before  funds  can  be 
utilized  to  facilitate  such  a  move. 

The  amendment  also  requires  certain 
management  audits  and  reviews  of  the 
grantees  activities. 

It  requires  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's office  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  maintain  a  special  unit  to 
audit  and  monitor  the  activities  of  the 
grantee. 

The  inspector  general  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  was  es- 
tablished under  the  1988  amendments 
to  the  Inspector  General  Act  that  cre- 
ated inspectors  general  at  a  number  of 
small  Federal  agencies.  Since  the  In- 
spector General  at  BIB  began  his  re- 
ports on  RFEVRL  in  1989,  he  was  pro- 
vided invaluable  oversight  and  infor- 
mation about  the  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment problems  within  the  grantee. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation,  these 
functions  would  be  assumed  by  the  in- 
spector general  at  USIA,  who  already 
has  a  broad  area  of  responsibility  for 
USIA  activities.  In  order  to  assure  that 
RFE/RL  continues  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  level  of  inspector  general 
scrutiny  that  has  taken  place  over  the 
past  4  years,  the  legislation  mandates 
the  creation  of  a  special  unit  to  con- 
tinue these  activities  after  the  consoli- 
dation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  BIB 
has  provided  little,  if  any,  effective 
managerial  oversight  of  the  activities 
of  RFE/RL  in  the  past. 

Hopefully,  under  the  new  structure, 
greater  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Broadcasting  to  do  some  effec- 
tive oversight  and  corrections  of  the 
management  weaknesses  in  RFE/RL. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  rely  solely  upon  the  inspector 
general's  office  to  bring  to  light  the  fis- 
cal abuse  that  BIB's  staff  should  have 
been  monitoring  and  correcting. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  also  important  to  spend  a 
moment  or  two  on  the  issue  of  privat- 
ization. What  happens  at  the  end  of 
this  process?  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware have  already  talked  about  the  sig- 
nificant dollar  savings  involved.  If  we 
get  this  done  today,  get  it  to  the  House 
and  through  conference,  this  could  be  a 
$1  billion  savings  item.  My  goal  at  end 
of  this  process,  by  1999  is  that  we  no 
longer  have  American  taxpayers  pay- 
ing for  any  of  this  operation.  We  can 
achieve  that. 

This  legislation  includes  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress  that  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope   and    Radio    Liberty's    activities 


should  be  transferred  to  the  private 
sector  no  later  than  1999  and  that  the 
Research  Institute  should  be  trans- 
ferred at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In 
other  words,  when  we  say  privatiza- 
tion, we  do  not  mean  privatization 
using  Federal  taxpayer  dollars;  we 
mean  privatization.  If  somebody  wants 
to  continue  it,  go  ahead  and  raise  the 
money,  but  do  not  take  it  from  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

This  provision  recognizes  that  it  is 
neither  feasible  nor  appropriate  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  continue  to  main- 
tain these  radios  in  perpetuity.  These 
were  established  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dermining Communist  governments. 

As  the  media  develops  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, there  is  less  and  less  reason  to 
have  a  U.S.  Government-funded  surro- 
gate radio  service.  I,  frankly,  think 
that  we  can  cut  back  a  lot  farther,  a 
lot  sooner  in  Eastern  Europe  than  the 
agreement  contemplates. 

The  justification  for  Radio  Liberty 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little  stronger 
than  the  other  justification,  given  the 
situation  we  are  all  aware  of  in  the 
former  Soviet  Republics.  There  is 
agreement  nevertheless  that  the  end 
goal  here  should  be  to  transfer  these 
radios  to  the  private  sector  no  later 
than  1999,  no  more  taxpayer  dollars 
after  that  point. 

The  administration,  in  this  amend- 
ment, is  directed  not  just  to  look  at 
this,  but  to  provide  annual  reports  on 
the  steps  that  it  is  taking  to  facilitate 
the  complete  transfer  of  this  cold  war 
relic  from  taxpayer-funded  entities  to 
entities  provided  for  by  any  private  or- 
ganization that  may  want  to  do  it. 

I  have  almost  reached  the  conclusion 
of  these  rather  lengthy  remarks,  but  I 
feel  the  need  to  spend  a  minute  or  two 
on  something  else  that  is  being  accom- 
plished through  this  legislation,  some- 
thing that  I  am  not  sure  about,  some- 
thing that  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
at  this  point,  but  something  that  I 
think  we  can  also  limit  and  make  sure 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  kind  of 
situation  that  RFEVRL  has  gotten  into. 
The  amendment  also  provides  for  a  new 
surrogate  broadcasting  service.  Radio 
Free  Asia,  to  be  established  as  a  pri- 
vate grantee. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  grant 
to  be  administered  by  RFE/RL,  incor- 
porated, under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  the  grants  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  conditions  which 
I  have  proposed. 

I  am  concerned,  given  the  history  we 
have  just  outlined  of  the  private  grant- 
ee arrangement,  that  unless  there  are 
very  stringent  fiscal  controls  applied 
to  Radio  Free  Asia,  we  may  well  see 
the  development  of  the  same  types  of 
problems .  that  have  plagued  the  man- 
agement of  RFE/RL  for  decades. 

The  amendments  I  have  provided  for 
RFA  seek  to  prevent  these  problems  in 
the  future. 


First,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  administration  must  provide  a  de- 
tailed plan  before  it  can  commit  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  this  new 
broadcasting  service. 

In  authorizing  Radio  Free  Asia,  we 
are  not  giving  the  administration  a 
blank  check. 

0MB  has  provided  members  of  the 
committee  with  a  budget  estimate  that 
assumes  that  the  new  service  can  be 
operated  at  an  annual  cost  of  $22  mil- 
lion, with  one-time  capital  expendi- 
tures of  $8  million. 

This  budget  assumes  that  the  new 
service  will  be  able  to  utilize  existing 
transmitters,  either  VOA  transmitters 
or  other  existing  transmitters. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  ad- 
ministration certifies  that  they  have 
acquired  access  to  utilize  those  trans- 
mitters before  moving  forward  with  es- 
tablishing the  new  service. 

This  prevision  is  designed  to  prevent 
a  situation  where  we  are  told  by  0MB 
that  this  service  will  cost  less  than  $22 
million  and  once  commitments  are 
made.  Congress  receives  a  much  bigger 
bill  because  the  existing  transmitters 
are  either  not  accessible  to  Radio  Free 
Asia  or  don't  meet  its  technical  needs. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  prevent 
a  situation  where  the  administration 
comes  back  in  a  year  or  two  and  says 
they  need  another  $50  or  $60  million  to 
build  new  transmitters. 

If  the  administration  cannot  put  to- 
gether a  detailed  plan  to  operate  this 
service  with  the  budget  constraints  im- 
posed in  the  legislation,  they  are  di- 
rected to  propose  a  different  plan, 
which  might  well  include  simply  in- 
creasing VOA  broadcasting  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  legislation  also  requires  GAO  to 
review  the  administration's  budget 
projections  and  advise  Congress  as  to 
whether  the  fiscal  assumptions  are  ade- 
quate and  whether  the  plan  can  be  im- 
plemented within  the  budget  limita- 
tions. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires  an 
effectiveness  study  of  Radio  Free  Asia 
after  3  years  to  determine  whether  it  is 
technically  sound  and  cost-effective,  is 
received  by  a  sufficient  audience  to 
warrant  its  continuation,  the  extent  to 
which  the  targeted  audiences  are  re- 
ceiving similar  broadcasts  from  other 
credible  sources,  and  ^he  extent  to 
which  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  being  served  by  continued 
broadcasting. 

The  legislation  also  contains  a  sunset 
provision,  terminating  authority  to 
continue  grants  to  operate  RFA  after 
September  30,  1998,  with  a  1-year  exten- 
sion if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  continuation  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

The  effectiveness  study  and  sunset 
provision  are  designated  to  prevent  a 
situation  developing  where  the  United 
States  continues  to  fund  RFA,  regard- 
less  of  whether   it   is   still    relevant. 


Many  people  believe  that  shortwave 
radio  broadcasting  may  soon  be  obso- 
lete. 

It  is  important  that  we  are  not 
locked  into  continuing  this  service 
when  it  is  no  longer  needed  or  effec- 
tive. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that 
any  contracts  which  the  grantee  enters 
into  regarding  RFA  clearly  specify  all 
obligations  are  assumed  by  the  grant- 
ee, not  the  United  States  and  that 
funding  for  RFA  may  not  be  available 
after  1999. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  RFE/RL  ac- 
tivities, we  have  repeatedly  been  told 
that  the  cost  of  terminating  various 
contracts  will  be  enormous  and  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  not  the  grantee, 
will  be  held  liable  for  RFE/RL's  debts. 

In  the  case  of  RFA,  we  are  asking 
that  they  notify  employees  and  others 
in  advance  of  the  limitations,  under 
which  this  program  is  being  estab- 
lished. Finally,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  any  lease  agreements  entered 
into  should  be  assignable  to  the  United 
States.  Again,  in  the  case  of  RFEl/RL, 
we  have  been  told  that  a  full  merger 
with  VOA  is  not  possible  because  some 
of  the  lease  agreements  are  not  assign- 
able. That  situation  should  be  avoided 
in  the  future. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  RFA 
shall  be  located  within  the  United 
States,  in  the  Washington  area,  unless 
the  board  determines  that  another  lo- 
cation within  the  United  States  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  RFA  effectively  and  in  a  cost  effec- 
tive manner. 

As  GAO  has  reported  over  the  years, 
there  is  technically  no  reason  why  any 
of  the  radios  cannot  be  operated  out  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  new  service  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  it  can  pool  resources  and 
administrative  functions  with  existing 
broadcasting  services  and  achieve 
greater  savings. 

The  lower  the  overhead,  the  more 
funds  can  go  into  broadcasting,  rather 
than  administrative  costs. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  requires  notifi- 
cation and  consultation  regarding  dis- 
placement of  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casting in  order  to  accommodate  the 
broadcasting  activities  of  Radio  Free 
Asia. 

The  legislation  contemplates  that 
the  new  service  will  utilize  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  VOA  transmitters,  but  it 
is  not  contemplated  that  the  very  well 
regarded  Asian  broadcasting  activities 
of  VOA  be  reduced  in  order  to  accom- 
modate this  new  service. 

Millions  of  people  in  Asia  now  listen 
to  VOA  and  many  use  the  English-lan- 
guage transmissions  to  learn  English. 

In  addition,  VOA  this  year  enhanced 
its  operation  in  Hong  Kong  to  include  a 
bureau  broadcasting  Chinese  domestic 
news  in  Mandarin. 


The  new  bureau  includes  four  full- 
time  journalists  who  travel  regularly 
into  China  to  report  news  and  feature 
stories.  The  China  Focus  Program,  al- 
ready off  to  a  strong  start,  currently 
broadcasts  1  hour  a  day,  and  plans  are 
underway  to  expand  it  to  3  hours. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  do  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Voice  of  America  in  reaching  out  to  all 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  not  simply  the 
Communist  countries. 

If  the  administration's  plan  for  the 
new  service  requires  a  significant  re- 
duction in  broadcasting  activities  of 
VOA,  Congress  should  be  notified  and 
consulted  before  such  a  plan  is  put  into 
operation. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  RFA  is  to 
enhance  U.S.  broadcasting  in  Asia,  not 
diminish  the  effective  work  in  this  re- 
gion of  VOA. 

To  conclude  my  statement,  on  this 
issue  that  we  have  been  working  on 
pretty  hard  for  over  a  year,  enactment 
of  this  amendment  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  reorga- 
nize and  reorder  our  spending  priorities 
in  light  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  many 
supporters,  and  they  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  over  the  last  four  decades. 
It  is  totally  understandable  that  there 
would  be  strong  resistance  to  any 
change  in  the  status  quo.  But  this,  we 
hope,  Mr.  President,  is  really  a  new  era 
of  fiscal  constraints.  We  have  to  focus 
upon  places  in  the  Federal  budget 
where  savings  can  be  achieved  and  the 
kinds  of  consolidations  and  downsizing 
that  this  amendment  achieves. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  one 
Federal  agency,  the  Board  For  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  It  would 
achieve  important  administrative  sav- 
ings by  consolidating  overseas  broad- 
casting within  USIA. 

It  would  make  substantial  reductions 
in  the  funding  level  for  RFE/RL,  cut- 
ting it  by  64  percent — this  is  a  signifi- 
cant number— as  of  1996.  and  the  budget 
would  not  be  $210  million  a  year  but 
only  $75  million  a  year,  with  the  expec- 
tation and  hope  that  by  1999  it  can  be 
eliminated  altogether  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Federal  funding. 

The  4-year  savings  from  our  changes 
in  overseas  broadcasting  will  be  ap- 
proximately $400  million.  That  includes 
$162  million  for  the  termination  of  the 
Israeli  transmitter,  which  we  have  ap- 
proved. 

Each  year  thereafter,  the  savings 
from  reduced  funding  for  RFE/RL  will 
amount  to  $135  million  per  year.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  like  everything 
else  we  do,  where  we  spend  and  forget 
about  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost 
every  year,  this  item  will  cause  our 
Federal  budget  to  go  down  $135  million 
every  year  as  time  goes  on. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  challenging 
process  to  reach  this  agreement,  but  it 


was  well  worth  the  effort.  The  task  is 
not  finished,  and  we  still  have  to  com- 
plete a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Moreover,  implementation  of  this 
legislation  after  it  is  signed  into  law 
will  involve  a  lot  of  oversight  and  mon- 
itoring to  help  make  sure  that  the 
goals  Congress  intended  are  actually 
achieved.  That  did  not  always  happen 
in  the  past,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Today  marks  a  significant  milestone 
in  our  efforts  to  achieve  spending  re- 
ductions, especially  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions area,  and  to  reorganize  Federal 
efforts  in  the  area  of  international 
broadcasting  to  reflect  the  end  of  the 
cold  war. 

I  conclude  by  thanking  and  congratu- 
lating all  of  the  individuals  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  played  impor- 
tant roles  in  achieving  these  changes. 
Again.  I  thank  Senator  Kerry,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  helped 
enormously;  Senator  Pell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  his  staff; 
also,  of  course.  Senator  Kerry's  staff, 
who  were  incredibly  patient  and  sup- 
portive as  we  wrangled  through  this 
process;  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  lent  me  their  strong  sup- 
port on  this  first  initiative  in  foreign 
relations;  and  finally,  of  course.  Sen- 
ator BiDEN  and  his  staff,  who.  although 
we  approached  this  issue  from  very  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  were  gracious  and 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  our  areas 
of  disagreement,  and  we  did  work  hard 
to  achieve  an  agreement. 

Finally,  to  the  members  of  my  own 
staff,  Susanne  Martinez  and  Robyn 
Lieberman,  who  I  know  spent  almost 
an  outrageous  amount  of  hours  to  get 
this  thing  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  the 
length  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  this  is 
a  rare  instance  where  we  are  actually 
cutting  back  on  a  Federal  program- 
not  just  cutting  the  increase,  but  actu- 
ally bringing  the  spending  down— and  I 
wanted  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  country  to  know  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  2,  1976] 
Two  U.S.-Ru.N  Radios  Chided  on  Salary- 
Report    Finds    Excessively    High    Pay 

Scale  in  Stations  Beamed  to  Soviet  Bloc 
(By  David  Binder) 

Washington.  July  1.— A  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  of  the  United  States-oper- 
ated Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
has  disclosed  cases  of  office  secretaries  re- 
ceiving annual  salaries  of  over  S36,000  and 
middle-rank  executives  $67,000.  amounts  far 
in  excess  of  regular  government  pay  scales. 

The  report  made  public  earlier  this  week 
has  drawn  criticism  from  Congress  and  a 
promise  by  the  Ford  Administration  to  re- 
view pay  scales  of  the  two  Munich-based  sta- 
tions that  broadcast  to  Eiastern  Europ«  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  letter  to  David  M.  Abshire.  chairman 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
which  supervised  the  stations.  Senator  John 
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O.  Pastore.  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  cited 
the  pay  scales  and  said:  "These  are  shocking 
figures." 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  study  showed 
that  a  regular  Government  employee  posted 
in  Munich,  with  a  base  salary  of  $23,670  re- 
ceived extra  allowances  raising  income  to 
$31,870.  A  Radio  Free  Europe  employee  with 
the  same  base  pay  received  the  equivalent  of 
$45,603. 

HIGH  CONVERSION  RATE 

The  difference  was  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  favorable  conversion  rate  from 
dollars  to  West  German  marks  accorded 
Radio  Free  Europe  employees.  The  favorable 
rate,  as  in  the  early  days  of  allied  occupation 
of  West  Germany,  is  4  marks  to  the  dollar. 

But  following  a  series  of  revaluations  since 
1971.  the  mark  is  now  officially  pegged  at 
about  2.50  to  the  dollar. 

The  accounting  study  showed  that  almost 
70  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions, or  $39.2  million,  was  attributable  to 
personnel  compensation  and  benefit  prac- 
tices, including  $3  million  in  housing  allow- 
ances for  600  employees. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Republican  of  Il- 
linois, declared  in  response  to  the  report:  'It 
is  just  intolerable  to  continue  these  prac- 
tices." 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  were 
founded  and  secretly  financed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  the  early  1950's  to 
provide  news  and  analysis  for  Soviet  and 
East  European  audiences  in  25  languages. 
They  have  been  under  Congressional  funding 
authority  since  1971. 

TO  REVISE  PAY  SCALES 

The  General  Accounting  Office  study  con- 
cluded that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  "in- 
equities" and  "duplication"  it  found  in  the 
Munich  operations  was  to  move  the  major 
part  of  the  stations  to  the  United  States. 

At  a  meeting  in  mid-April  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. Sig-Michelson,  president  of  the  two 
radio  stations  for  the  last  year,  said  he 
agreed  with  the  general  thrust  of  the  ac- 
counting recommendations  and  was  moving 
to  carry  them  out.  including  a  revision  of 
the  pay  scales. 

The  housing  and  other  special  compensa- 
tions for  the  radio  station  employees  were  an 
outgrowth  of  the  early  occupation  practices 
in  what  was  then  the  American  zone  of  Ger- 
many. 

An  official  familiar  with  the  special  bene- 
fits said  that  80  percent  of  the  two  station's 
1.786  employees  were  probably  being  fairly 
compensated,  but  that  "top  executives  are 
getting  indefensibly  high  salaries."  These 
executives  are  almost  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
his  efforts  in  this.  This  has  been  a  first- 
class  and  very  significant  effort,  his 
first,  as  he  described  it,  within  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

But  the  Senator  has  really  raised 
some  extremely  important  questions 
about  the  administrative  process, 
about  management  decisions,  about 
the  overall  structure.  He  really  has 
been  the  most  important  push,  if  you 
will,  or  force  asking  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  really  take  a 
hard  look  at  this  and  do  what  is  cor- 
rect. 


I  thank  him  also  not  only  for  his  ini- 
tial effort  but  also  for  the  work  he  did 
in  reaching  what  I  think  is  a  very  sen- 
sible compromise  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  He  and  I  did 
not  eigree  at  the  outset  on  this.  We  had 
a  vote  in  the  committee  and  the  out- 
come was  adverse  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  But  the  Senator  also  per- 
severed and  continued  to  make  his 
point  and  I  think  persuaded  a  number 
of  people  that  his  commitment  on  this 
was  steadfast  and  that  he  saw  a  dif- 
ferent vision  of  how  this  should  and 
could  work. 

I  think  what  we  have  had  in  the  final 
analysis  is  an  amalgamation  of  the 
best  of  both  of  those  views  in  a  way 
that  addresses  the  concerns  of  both 
Senators,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  savings  that  we  need. 

It  may  be  that  down  the  road  we  are 
going  to  have  to  review  this  more.  It 
may  be  that  there  will  be  adjusting  yet 
to  be  done.  But,  for  the  moment,  I 
think  this  gets  us  off  the  dime  and  pro- 
vides an  important  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  particularly  to  the  goals  of  the 
foreign  policy  information  promulga- 
tion effort. 

So  I  really  tip  my  hat  to  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  terrific  job  here. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  his  praise  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  Senator 
BiDEN.  For  a  year  or  more,  they  have 
been  pushing  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  interest  and  concern  to  me.  I  just 
want  you  to  know,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  I  appreciate  your 
efforts  and  you  have  been  successful. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made  clear  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Radio  Free  Asia  patterned  after  a 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Broadcasting  to  Tibet  and  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Asia,  North  Korea, 
Burma,  Communist  China,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  must,  Mr.  President,  remain 
a  high  priority  in  order  to  encourage 
fledgling  democracy  movemerts  in 
those  countries. 

When  the  administration  first  pre- 
sented its  consolidation  proposal  to 
Congress  last  June  15,  as  I  recall,  the 
administration  stated  vigorously  that 
the  only  way  to  save  $243  million  over 
the  next  4  years  was  to  consolidate  all 
broadcasting  functions  under  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  umbrella.  Today, 
just  about  6  months  later,  give  or  take, 
the  administration  has  been  promising 
that  these  same  savings  can  be 
achieved  under  the  new  and  improved 
consolidation  plan  which  allows  Radio 
Free  Asia,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty  to  stand  as  private 
grantees.    Either   somebody   was   mis- 


informed then  or  they  have  seen  the 
light  or  whatever. 

But  that  is  not  the  important  issue. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  Mr.  Duffey,  Direc- 
tor of  USIA,  and  Mr.  Mica,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  have  made  a  significant 
positive  decision  in  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  Biden-Feingold  amend- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  modification  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

This  policy  ensures  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  continue  broadcasting 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
Radio  Free  Asia.  All  will  maintain 
their  independent  grantee  status.  It 
does  all  of  that  and  so  forth. 

In  all  candor.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  this  bill  gives  this  new  creation 
the  resources  it  will  need  to  please  ev- 
erybody and  still  save  the  money  that 
everybody  talks  about.  So  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Duffey  and  his  associates  in  the 
White  House  have  thought  through 
that  issue.  This  point  is  important  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  stressing  it. 

USIA  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
those  resources  out  of  its  own  budget, 
if  necessary,  to  fulfill  the  broadcasting 
priorities  that  are  being  defined  here 
today. 

So.  again,  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  the  equally  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Feingold,  for  ac- 
cepting a  modification  that  I  proposed, 
that  will  ensure  that  this  will  happen. 
I  commend  them  for  their  efforts,  be- 
cause the  American  taxpayer  will  not 
be  willing  to  spend  more  money  on 
these  projects  than  is  currently  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  So,  in  committing 
to  this  course  of  action,  I  hope  that  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  use  its 
energy  and  resources  to  see  these 
projects  through  to  their  completion. 

Now,  to  make  legislative  history  and 
have  it  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  lines  6-17  on  page  24  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SEC.  310.  TRANSITION. 

(a)  Authorization.— (1)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  direct  the  transfer  of  all  func- 
tions and  authorities  from  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Board,  or 
the  Bureau  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  title. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  shall  jointly  prepare  and  sub- 


mit to  the  President  for  approval  and  imple- 
mentation a  plan  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Such  report  shall  include 
at  a  minimum  a  detailed  cost  analysis  to  Im- 
plement fully  the  recommendations  of  such 
plan.  Additionally,  such  plan  shall  identify 
all  costs  in  excess  of  those  authorized  for 
such  purposes  and  shall  provide  that  any  ex- 
cess cost  to  implement  such  plan  shall  be  de- 
rived only  from  funds  authorized  in  title  II. 
part  A.  section  201(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
immediately  following  that,  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  modi- 
fication that  I  proposed  to  Senators 
Biden  and  Feingold  and  which  they 
graciously  accepted.  And  I  want  it  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  preceding 
insert. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reading  the  modifica- 
tion: 

Such  report  shall  include  at  a  minimum  a 
detailed  cost  analysis  to  implement  fully  the 
recommendations  of  such  plan.  Additionally, 
such  plan  shall  identify  all  costs  in  excess  of 
those  authorized  for  such  purposes  and  shall 
provide  that  any  excess  cost  to  implement 
such  plan  shall  be  derived  only  from  funds 
authorized  in  title  II.  part  A.  section  201(a)l 
of  this  Act. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOX  SCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  along  an- 
other line  for  just  a  moment.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  I  have  begun 
presenting  to  the  Senate  each  day  for 
the  third  year  what  I  call  the  box  score 
on  Federal  deficit  spending. 

I  started  this  on  February  25,  1992.  I 
reported  the  precise,  exact  Federal 
debt  run  up  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  penny.  The 
first  report  was  on  February  25.  The 
latest  report  we  had  available  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  was  the  close  of  business  of 
February  21,  1992.  As  of  February  21, 
1992,  the  Federal  debt  stood  at  $3  tril- 
lion—$3,823,909,309,474.57. 

At  the  close  of  business  yesterday, 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  debt  stood 
at  $4,506,790,072,963.29.  That  means  that 
since  February  21,  1992  the  Federal  debt 
has  increased  by  $682,880,763,488.72. 

This  means  that  on  per  capita  basis, 
as  of  today,  with  the  debt,  and  I  repeat, 
as  of  close  of  business  yesterday  stand- 
ing at  $4,506,790,072,963.29— that  means 
that  on  a  per  capita  basis  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
owes  $17,286.54  as  his  or  her  share  of 
that  national  debt. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment,  and  I  want  to 


reiterate  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
BIDEN  and  Senator  Feingold  for  their 
efforts  to  resolve  their  differences  on 
broadcasting.  I  know  that  both  Sen- 
ators have  been  very  engaged  in  this 
issue. 

This  amendment  preserves  the  criti- 
cal cost  savings  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  while  it  also 
retains  for  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  the  independence  that  has 
made  them  such  effective  voices  in  the 
past.  We  have  received  testaments 
from  a  number  of  Eastern  European 
leaders  on  the  importance  of  RFE/RL 
to  their  countries  over  the  past  years. 

The  amendment  establishes  the  same 
sort  of  independence  for  Radio  Free 
Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the  amend- 
ment imposes  tight  cost  controls  to  en- 
sure that  the  radio  operates  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner  possible.  I 
commend  Senator  Feingold  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 

To  conclude,  I  think  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy and  American  taxpayers  will  bene- 
fit from  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  ask  to  set  this  aside  in- 
definitely? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  this  amendment  be 
set  aside,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
means,  of  course,  that  the  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1247 

( Purpose:  To  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  au- 
thority to  take  reduction  in  force  actions 
with  regard  to  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 
Helms]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1247. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.\t  the  appropriate  place  in  title  II.  part  B. 
add  the  following: 

SECnON  1.  REDUCTION  IN  FORCE  AUTHORmf 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  sections  611,  612,  and 
613  as  sections  612,  613.  and  614  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  610  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  Force.— (a)  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  reductions  in  force 
and  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  members  of  the  Service  under  such 
reductions  in  force  which  give  due  effect  to — 

"(1)  organizational  need: 

"(2)  documented  employee  qualiDcations, 
knowledge,  skills,  or  competencies; 

"(3)  documented  employee  performance; 

"(4)  tenure  of  employment;  and 

"(5)  military  preference. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
members  of  the  Service"  means  the  individ- 
uals described  under  section  103.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  related  to  section  611,  612,  and 
613  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  force. 
"Sec.  612.  Termination  of  limited  appoint- 
ments. 
"Sec.  613.  Termination  of  appointments  of 
consular  agents  and  foreign  na- 
tional employees. 
"Sec.  614.  Foreign  Service  awards.". 

(b)  Management  Rights.— Section  1005(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4105ia))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7).  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  conduct  reductions  in  force,  and  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  separation  of 
employees  under  sucff  reductions  in  force 
conducted  under  section  611;" 

(c)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  before  prescribing 
regulations  for  reductions  in  force  under  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  same  authority  over  his  em- 
ployees that  the  Secretaries  of  every 
other  agency  or  d(;partment  has  over 
his  or  her  employees.  This  amendment 
expands  the  flexibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  organizing  and  structuring 
the  Department  of  State  staffing  levels 
as  he  deems  necessary.  A  rather  unique 
situation  exists  here.  The  situation 
needs  to  be  changed. 

This  amendment  amends  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  by  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  authority  to  re- 
duce, but  not  increase,  the  number  of^ 
employees  at  the  State  Department. 
Currently,  the  U.S.  Code  provides  each 
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Cabinet-level  Secretary  the  authority 
to  reduce  the  number  of  civil  servants 
in  his  or  her  own  agency.  This  author- 
ity does  not  apply  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Unlike  the  Civil  Service,  the  For- 
eign Service  is  protected  from  Govern- 
ment downsizing  through  a  reduction 
in  force.  It  is  incredible,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  reduce  in 
force  anybody  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
Oh,  sure,  he  may  allow  the  size  of  the 
Service  to  shrink  through  attrition  or 
through  the  elimination  of  promotion 
positions  in  future  years,  but  he  has 
only  limited  ability  to  downsize,  and 
he  has  now  only  the  authority  to  re- 
duce in  force  the  civil  servants. 

This  is  purely  an  employee-manage- 
ment issue.  If  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion finds  that  his  staff  is  bloated,  top- 
heavy,  of  course  he  should  be  able  to 
restructure  around  the  needs  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  organization,  in  this 
case  the  Department  of  State.  Members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  protected  class  of  privi- 
leged individuals.  They  should  be  treat- 
ed no  differently  than  members  of  the 
civil  service  on  this  issue. 

In  order  to  have  the  flexibility  to  es- 
tablish fair  personnel  practices  at  the 
State  Department,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  the  authority — 
whether  he  has  the  guts  or  not  is  an- 
other question — this  amendment  offers. 
If  the  President  directed  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  reduce  personnel  levels  to- 
morrow, all  reductions  would  fall  upon 
civil  servants,  regardless  of  need.  The 
Secretary  would  be  absolutely  unable 
under  the  law  to  structure  personnel 
levels  based  on  need  or  skills  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  mission. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made 
significant  downsizing  decisions,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  have  to  do 
the  same.  This  bill  approved  a  reduc- 
tion of  $50  million  in  State  Department 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  report 
language  on  this  provision  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  those  cuts 
in  the  Washington  headquarters  bu- 
reaucracy and  not  in  the  field  oper- 
ations; just  plain,  common,  economic 
good  sense.  The  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  the  authority  necessary  to 
do  what  Congress  is  directing  him  to 
do.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  au- 
thority will  ever  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  not  sure  he  is 
standing  up  down  there  applauding  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is 
or  not.  What  I  care  about  is  playing 
fair  with  the  American  taxpayers  and 
not  having  this  elite  crowd  down  there 
wearing  striped  pants  walking  around 
doing  nothing.  This  amendment  merely 
affords  the  Secretary  of  State  the  op- 
portunity to  take  action  when  the 
State  Department  personnel  system  is 
bloated  and  burdened  with  an  excess  of 
superfluous  employees.  Needless  to  say. 


I  hope  he  uses  the  authority,  but  noth- 
ing in  my  amendment  requires  him  to 
use  it. 

This  amendment  follows  the  spirit  of 
the  Vice  President's  plan  for  improving 
the  Federal  Government.  Plain  and 
simple,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good-Gov- 
ernment amendment  that  deserves  to 
be  adopted.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts^. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  This  is  a  godd  amendment. 
The  Secretary  has  that  authority  al- 
ready for  the  civil  service,  and  there  is 
really  no  rationale  for  his  not  having  it 
with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  he  ought  to. 

So  we  join  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  this.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anybody  else  desiring  to  speak  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1247)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  1248 

(Purpose:  To  withhold  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995  from  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  for 
International  Organizations"  until  the 
President  certifies  that  no  United  Nations 
agency  or  United  Nations-affiliated  agency 
grants  any  recognition  to  an  organization 
that  condones  pedophilia) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1248. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  9.  line  16.  after  "purposes"  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  (b)  and  renum- 
ber the  rest  of  the  section  accordingly: 

(b)  WrrHHOLDiNG  OF  Funds.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  funds  au- 


thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contribu- 
tions for  International  Organizations"  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $118,875,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.  and  for  each 
year  thereafter,  unless  the  President  of  the 
Senate  that  no  United  Nations  Agency  or 
United  Nations-Affiliated  agency  grants  any 
official  status,  accreditation,  or  recognition 
to  any  organization  which  promotes,  con- 
dones, or  seeks  the  legalization  of 
pedophilia,  or  which  includes  as  a  subsidiary 
or  member  any  such  organization. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  has 
perceived,  1  think,  this  is  Save  the  Tax- 
payers Day  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  amendment,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, reduces  the  U.S. -assessed  con- 
tribution to  international  organiza- 
tions by,  as  the  clerk  has  just  indi- 
cated, $118,875,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  fiscal  year  1995  unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  certifies  to 
Congress  that  no  United  Nations  agen- 
cy grants  any  official  status,  accredita- 
tion, or  recognition  to  any  organiza- 
tion that  promotes,  condones  or  seeks 
the  legalization  of  pedophilia.  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  that,  we  ought  not  to 
talk  about  family  values  or  anything 
else.  If  we  support  bums  like  that  in 
the  United  Nations,  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  town  and  stay  gone. 

I  have  argued  for  a  long  time — as 
have  other  Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair — that 
the  values  and  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  seldom  coincide  with  those  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Actions  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  underscore  a 
crucial  point:  We  should  never,  never 
look  to  the  United  Nations  to  safe- 
guard American  interests  and  values. 

I  never  fathomed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  United  Nations  would 
officially  condone  the  sexual  molesta- 
tion of  children.  Tragically  and 
shockingly,  that  is  precisely  what  has 
happened,  and  it  is  outrageous.  Where 
were  the  U.S.  officials,  who  are  paid  by 
the  American  taxpayers  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  safeguard  American 
interests  at  the  United  Nations?  Once 
again,  they  were  fast  asleep  at  the 
switch. 

Let  me  be  specific,  Mr.  President. 
This  past  summer,  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council, 
[ECOSOC],  granted  what  is  termed  con- 
sultative status  to  an  outfit  called  the 
"International  Lesbian  and  Gay  Asso- 
ciation." 

Now,  this  International  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Association  is  a  worldwide  um- 
brella group  of  homosexual  organiza- 
tions headquartered  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. According  to  documents  supplied 
by  the  International  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Association,  one  of  its  member  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  is  the  no- 
torious North  American  Man  Boy  Love 
Association,  frequently  referred  to  by 
its  acronym  NAMBLA.  [N-A-M-B-L-A]. 

Now,  NAMBLA  is  a  pro  pedophile  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  question  about 
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it,  no  contest  to  that  description  of  it. 
This  organization  makes  little  effort  to 
hide  its  objectives.  On  page  2  of 
NAMBLA's  publication — the  name  of  it 
is  the  NAMBLA  Bulletin— it  states— 
and  this  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  pub- 
lication: 

We  work  to  organize  support  for  boys  and 
men  who  have  or  desire  consensual  sexual 
and  emotional  relationships  and  to  educate 
society  on  their  positive  nature. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  little  girl  in  the 
comic  page  used  to  say,  "I  may  'fro' 
up." 

Now,  some  may  think  that  the  Inter- 
national Lesbian  and  Gay  Association 
did  not  know  about  NAMBLA's  pro 
pedophile  agenda.  However,  the  Inter- 
national Lesbian  and  Gay  Association 
readily  admits  that  it  has  known  about 
NAMBLA's  agenda  since  1984. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  had  to  be  crys- 
tal clear  to  anyone  who  conducted  any 
research  whatsoever  into  NAMBLA, 
that  this  is  an  outfit  catering  to  the 
twisted  desires  of  pedophiles.  NAMBLA 
made  no  effort  to  hide  those  objec- 
tives— and  guess  who  has  embraced 
them  with  open  arms — the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Somehow,  nobody  at  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  was  alarmed  by 
these  organizations  when  it  came  time 
to  vote.  The  vote  in  ECOSOC  to  recog- 
nize this  group  took  place  July  30  of 
last  year.  ILGA,  including  NAMBLA, 
was  approved  for  consultative  status 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  4  with  17  countries 
abstaining.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  along  with  21 
other  nations,  put  our  stamp  of  ap- 
proval, our  stamp  of  approval,  on  this 
international  homosexual  lobbying  or- 
ganization, a  group  that  condones  sex- 
ual molestation  of  children. 

See  why  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President?  What  does  it 
mean  for  ECOSOC  to  provide  a  consult- 
ative status  to  this  pro  pedophile  orga- 
nization? Good  question.  ECOSOC,  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  ac- 
cording to  a  handbook  published  by  the 
United  Nations  is,  and  I  quote: 

The  principal  organ  to  coordinate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  purportedly  deals  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  issues  ranging  from  human 
rights  and  economic  and  social  and  cul- 
tural and  educational  and  health  and 
related  matters. 

As  with  most  U.N.  agencies,  finding 
out  how  many  dollars  are  actually 
spent  each  year  by  ECOSOC,  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  is  impos- 
sible; you  cannot  tell.  You  cannot  find 
out  anything.  But  according  to  a 
memorandum  dated  September  28,  1993, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  es- 
timated that  ECOSOC  spent  $951  mil- 
lion for  the  years  1992-93  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
the  funding  provided  by  ECOSOC,  the 
United  Nations  has  developed  a  system 
for  granting  what  is  called  consultative 
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status  to  private,  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. According  to  U.N.  docu- 
ments, and  I  am  quoting: 

ECOSOC  may  consult  with  nongovern- 
mental organizations  which  are  concerned 
with  matters  within  the  council's  com- 
petence. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  council  recognizes  that  these  organiza- 
tions should  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  and  that  they  often  possess  spe- 
cial experience  and  technical  knowledge  of 
value  to  the  council  in  its  work. 

What  is  the  special  competence  that 
NAMBLA  contributes  to  the  United 
Nations?  I  have  obtained,  and  I  can- 
make  copies  available  to  any  Senator 
who  wants  to  read  about  it.  copies  of 
the  NAMBLA  Bulletin,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred just  a  moment  ago.  That  is  the 
official  publication  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Let  me  give  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  clear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  few  direct 
quotes  from  this  bulletin  published  by 
and  for  perverted  individuals. 

The  North  American  Man  Boy  Love  Asso- 
ciation is  both  political  and  educational.  We 
work  to  organize  support  for  boys  and  men 
who  have  or  desire  consensual  sexual  and 
emotional  relationships  and  to  educate  soci- 
ety on  their  positive  nature. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

We  speak  out  against  the  oppression  en- 
dured by  men  and  boys  who  love  one  another 
and  support  the  right  of  all  people  to  consen- 
sual intergenerational  relationships. 

What  hogwash. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
"NAMBLA  was  founded  in  1978,  within 
Boston's  gay  and  lesbian  community, 
in  response  to  a  witch  hunt  against 
man  boy  lovers  in  that  city. 

An  article  entitled  "Staying  Safe  and 
Happy  as  a  Man-Boy  Lover,"  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1991  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  which 
is  the  official  NAMBLA  publication, 
provides  tips  for  men  wishing  to  engage 
in  sexual  relationships  with  little  boys 
and  how  not  to  get  caught  doing  it. 
Talking  to  the  police,  the  Bulletin  sug- 
gests, is  a  bad  idea.  Do  not  say  any- 
thing. If  a  cop  comes  around,  just  keep 
quiet. 

Another  suggestion  offered  in  the 
Bulletin  is:  "Don't  keep  photos  of  your 
partner  in  a  place  where  police  might 
find  them."  It  also  suggests:  "Never 
discuss  the  specifics  of  an  illegal  rela- 
tionship with  therapists  or  social 
workers." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
NAMBLA  Bulletin  is  a  how-to  guide  for 
child  molesters. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  larger 
organization  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Association  knew  about 
NAMBLA's  despicable  agenda.  They 
knew  it.  They  do  not  deny  it.  Indeed, 
the  ILGA  has  even  passed  resolutions 
of  its  own  supportive  of  pedophilia. 

Consider  the  following:  A  1990  resolu- 
tion under  the  heading  of  "Man-Boy/ 
Woman-Girl       Love"       referred       to 


pedophiles  as  a  sexual  minority  and 
called  on  members  to  treat  them  "with 
respect,  and  to  engage  in  instructive 
dialog  with  them."  It  will  never  hap- 
pen, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President. 

In  1986.  a  resolution  stated  support 
for  "the  right  of  young  people  to  sexual 
and  social  self-determination,"  and  a 
1990  resolution  declared  "the  right  of 
every  individual,  regardless  of  age,  to 
explore  and  develop  her  or  his  sexual- 
ity." For  its  part,  NAMBLA  insists 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  fringe  member 
of  the  ILGA.  In  fact,  NAMBLA  con- 
tends that  for  years,  NAMBLA  was 
that  group's  only  member  organization 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Another  article,  in  the  September 
1992  issue  of  the  NAMBLA  Bulletin,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  boasts,  brags, 
about  its  influence  in  the  umbrella  de- 
cision. It  states  that  an  effort  had  been 
made  several  years  ago  by  the  ILGA  to 
"repeal  positions  that  support  sex  be- 
tween men  and  free  boys."  but  that  the 
lobbying  of  NAMBLA  and  many  other 
fringe  pedophile  and  civil  rights  groups 
prevented  this  from  happening. 

Do  you  not  see,  Mr.  President?  The 
United  Nations  has  created  a  sort  of  hi- 
erarchy among  these  groups  which  are 
given  consultative  stAtus.  The  homo- 
sexual group,  which  includes  NAMBLA, 
was  given  what  is  called  roster  status, 
which  is  the  lowest  degree.  However, 
that  group  has  stated  its  desire  to  seek 
category  2  status,  which  would  allow  it 
to  request  hearings  and  then  later  to 
seek  category  1  status,  which  would 
allow  it  to  propose  agenda  items  to 
ECOSOC.  Groups  in  all  three  categories 
can  send  representatives  to  official 
ECOSOC  meetings  and  submit  written 
statements  for  circulation  to  the 
ECOSOC  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize, I  think,  that  any  category  of 
so-called  consultative  status,  even  the 
"roster"  status  conferred  on  this  ho- 
mosexual group,  which  inpludes 
NAMBLA,  is  seen  as  a  major  achieve- 
ment by  them  in  terms  of  official  rec- 
ognition, and  as  they  say  in  gaining  le- 
gitimacy. Receiving  any  degree  of  re- 
spectability or  consultative  status  is  a 
message  that  the  recognized  group  has 
special  competence  in  the  issues  with 
which  it  is  involved  and  which  are  per- 
tinent to  the  United  Nations. 

Needless  to  say,  the  U.N.  action  was 
seen  as  a  big  victory  by  the  national 
homosexual  organizations.  They 
danced  in  the  streets.  Oh,  they  slapped 
each  other  on  the  backs  and  maybe 
other  things  as  well. 

The  local  newspaper  which  caters  to 
the  homosexual  community,  the  Wash- 
ington Blade,  crooned.  Let  me  quote 
the  headline.  The  headline  was:  "Gays 
Win  Voice  at  United  Nations."  That 
was  on  page  1  in  the  August  20,  1993 
Issue  of  the  Blade. 

A  spokesman  for  the  international 
homosexual       group       approved       by 
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ECOSOC  stated  in  that  newspaper,  the 
Blade:  "We  now  have  direct  access  into 
the  U.N.  machinery,  whereas  before  we 
were  always  on  the  outside  knocking 
on  the  door.  Now  we  are  in  the  sys- 
tem." 

This  amendment  proposes  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  system,  or  at  least  not 
put  a  nickel  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  into  that  crowd. 

In  reply  to  press  inquiries  about  this 
oversight — I  am  being  charitable  when 
I  say  oversight— the  State  Department 
says  they  did  not  know  that  NAMBLA 
was  a  part  of  this  international  homo- 
sexual umbrella  group.  "Goodness  gra- 
cious," they  said,  "how  did  that  hap- 
pen?" In  view  of  this  administration's 
record  of  bumbling  on  foreign  policy 
matters,  this  is  an  entirely  plausible 
explanation,  I  suppose.  I  will  just  let  it 
slide. 

Privately.  I  have  to  say  to  some  of 
the  folks  down  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment— they  are  horribly  embarrassed 
about  this  episode,  and  they  should  be. 
They  should  be  outraged,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  guess  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
they  are  being  candid  when  they  said 
they  did  not  know  about  the  umbrella 
group's  pedophile  resolutions. 

Since  the  administration  is  unable  to 
monitor  which  groups  are  being  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  and 
to  ensure  some  accountability  because 
it  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  international  organiza- 
tions unless  and  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  no  U.N.  agency— I  repeat,  no 
U.N.  agency— grants  recognition  to 
pedophile  organizations. 

Maybe  that  will  provide  some  incen- 
tive to  check  into  this  sort  of  thing  the 
next  time  around  before  the  United  Na- 
tions gets  any  more  American  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  nec- 
essary Senators  present.  But  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  1246 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  who  is 
managing  this  bill,  he  and  I  agree  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  vote 
on  amendment  No.  1246.  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  now  vitiated,  then 
the  pending  business  would  be  that 
amendment.  Could  we  have  a  vote  on 
that  amendment?  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  then  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1246. 

The  amendment  (No.  1246)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  which  I  know 
the  answer.  Just  for  the  record,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No. 
1248  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment may  be  laid  aside  temporarily  in 
order  that  I  may  call  up  another 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intent,  when 
Senator  Kerry  returns  to  the  floor,  to 
seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment which  we  just  laid  aside.  But  we 
will  take  care  of  that  in  due  course. 

.\.ME.VDMENT  NO.  1249 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1249. 

On  page  179.  line  6.  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment" add  the  following:  "or  a  bilateral  U.S. 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin,  I  will  say  to  my  colleagues,  or 
their  staff  members  in  their  offices  who 
may  be  watching  the  proceedings  on 
television,  that  I  do  not  want  to  hog 
the  show.  If  Senators  have  amend- 
ments, or  even  if  one  Senator  has  an 
amendment  that  he  would  like  to  deal 
with  this  afternoon,  I  will  certainly 
yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 


But  in  the  meantime,  this  is  a  very 
clear  and  brief  amendment,  because 
this  amendment  is  basically  only  a 
clarification  of  a  provision  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  bill. 

Currently,  section  713(b)  of  S.  1281 
states  that  a  nonnuclear  weapons  state 
which  abrogates  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  full  scope  safe- 
guard agreement  cannot  and  will  not 
receive  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States  or  any  other  aid,  for  that  mat- 
ter. We  simply  must  put  our  national 
foot  down  and  say  we  will  not  have  it. 

This  amendment  adds  to  this  prohibi- 
tion simply  by  stating  that  if  a  coun- 
try violates  a  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  that 
country  would  lose  its  U.S.  aid.  Clear 
enough. 

Let  me  read  the  section  with  the 
pending  amendment  included. 

(b)  Prohibition.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  U.S.  assistance,  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be 
provided  to  any  nonnuclear  weapon  State 
that  is  found  by  the  President  to  have  termi- 
nated, abrogated,  or  materially  violated  an 
IAEA  full-scope  safeguard  agreement,  or 

coming  to  the  pending  amendment; 

or    a    bilateral    U.S.    nuclear    cooperation 

agreement. 

That  is  the  way  that  provision  will 
read  with  and  including  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  should 
care  as  much  about  adherence  to  U.S. 
bilateral  agreements  as  it  cares  about 
adherence  to  an  international  agency 
agreement.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me,  to 
say  that  a  country  cannot  receive  U.S. 
aid  after  breaking  an  IAEA  agreement, 
but  it  can  receive  such  aid  after  break- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  United 
States. 

As  a  sovereign  nation,  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  determine  how 
it  will  react  to  a  breach  of  a  binding 
obligation  by  another  country.  We  are 
not  rewriting  any  rules.  The  United 
States  is  simply  stating  how  we  will 
react  to  a  breach  of  a  binding  obliga- 
tion by  another  country. 

This  does  not  apply  IAEA  standards 
to  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
This  amendment,  I  reiterate  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  simply  would  re- 
quire compliance  with  agreements  that 
have  already  been  signed. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
compliance  with  nuclear  cooperation 
agreements  is  extremely  important  to 
our  national  interests,  and  potentially 
extremely  dangerous  if  nuclear  mate- 
rial is  not  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern and  caution. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  very 
clear  the  seriousness  that  the  United 
States  places  on  compliance  with  nu- 
clear agreements. 

Now,  who  would  this  affect?  Well,  it 
would  not  affect  any  country  that  ad- 
heres to  its  agreements,  obviously.  And 
our  friends  have  nothing  to  worry 
about,  unless — unless — they  violate  the 


provisions  of  a  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement,  and  then  they  ought  to 
have  to  worry  a  little  bit. 

Most  agreements  contain  a  mecha- 
nism for  cancellation  for  the  official 
abrogation  between  two  sovereign  na- 
tions. The  main  difference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  will  know — the  entire 
world  will  know— about  those  nations 
that  officially  abrogate  IAEA  or  bilat- 
eral nuclear  agreements. 

Now,  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  prospective 
and  would  not  immediately  sanction 
any  country.  However,  the  United 
States  has  a  number  of  bilateral  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreements  through- 
out the  world  which  potentially  could 
be  affected  in  the  future. 

Again,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
this  provision  will  affect  only  those 
countries  who  violate  their  commit- 
ments to  IAEA  or  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I.  of  course,  hope  that  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  agree  to  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Since  I  am  the  only 
one  on  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  having 
the  right  to  modify  my  amendment  I 
send  such  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment  (No.  1249),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows; 

On  page  179.  line  6,  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment" add  the  following:  "or  materially  vio- 
lated a  bilateral  U.S.  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  1249.  as 
modified?  If  there  be  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1249).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  with  respect  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
which  is  currently  temporarily  set 
aside,  amendment  No.  1248,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  no  second-degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1250 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  to  strengthen  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  to 
improve  congressional  oversight  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  amendment  No.  1248.  which 
is  pending,  is  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  the  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1250. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VIU— ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
NONPROLIFERATION  ACT  OF  1994 

SEC.    801.   SHORT   TFFLE;    REFERENCES   IN   ACT; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation 
Act  of  1994". 

(b)  References  in  Title.— Except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed as  an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  made  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC.  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  DECLARATIONS;  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Congressional  Declarations.— The 
Congress  declares  that^ 

(1)  a  fundamental  goal  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  high- 
ly turbulent  and  uncertain  international  sit- 
uation fostered  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  resulting  emergence  of  fifteen  new  inde- 
pendent states,  and  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  is  to  eliminate 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  to  re- 
duce and  limit  the  large  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and. 
more  generally,  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their 
means  of  delivery,  and  of  high-technology 
conventional  armaments  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent regional  conflicts  and  conventional 
arms  races;  and 


(2)  an  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  a  world  in  which  the  use  of 
force  is  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
international  change  is  achieved  peacefully 
without  the  danger  and  burden  of  destabiliz- 
ing and  costly  armaments. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is— 

(1)  to  strengthen  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 

(2)  to  improve  congressional  oversight  of 
the  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  dis- 
armament activities  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SEC.  803.  PURPOSES. 

Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is  amended  in  the 
text  following  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph by  striking  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(d)  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(1)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national negotiations  and  implementation 
fora  in  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
field. 

"(2)  When  directed  by  the  President,  the 
preparation  for.  and  management  of.  United 
States  participation  in  international  nego- 
tiations and  implementation  fora  in  the  non- 
proliferation  field. 

"(3)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  policy  for- 
mulation. 

"(4)  The  preparation  for.  operation  of.  or, 
as  appropriate,  direction  of.  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  and  disarmament  activi- 
ties. 

"(5)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  and  disarmament.". 

SEC.  804.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  Section  26  (22  U.S.C.  2566).  relating  to 
the  General  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  Section  36  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to 
arms  control  impact  information  and  analy- 
sis. 

(3)  Section  38  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to 
reports  on  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion activities. 

(4)  Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (22  U.S.C. 
2592a).  relating  to  an  annual  report  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  arms  control  commitments. 

SEC.  805.  DIRECTOR. 

Section  22  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DIRECTOR 

"Sec  22.  (a)  Appointment —The  Agency 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  person  serving  on 
active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  6f  the  United  States  may  be 
appointed  Director. 

"(b)  Duties. — (l)  The  Director  shall  serve 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
the  President  and  other  executive  branch 
Government  officials  on  matters  relating  to 
arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Director,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  have  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Government  for  matters  relating 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and. 
whenever  directed  by  the  President,  primary 
responsibility  within  the  Government  for 
matters  relating  to  nonproliferation. 
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••(2)  The  Director  shall  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  involving 
weapons  procurement,  arms  sales,  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  Budget,  and  all  arms 
control,  nonproliferation.  and  disarmament 
matters.". 

SEC.  806.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES.  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Section  25  (22  U.S.C.  2565)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  25.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

"The  Director,  under  the  direction  of  the 
^  Secretary  of  State,  may  establish  within  the 
'  Agency  such  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Including  a  bureau  of  intelligence  and 
information  support  and  an  office  to  perform 
legal  services  for  the  Agency". 

SEC.  807.  PRESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  REPRESENTA- 
TTVES. 

(a)  Sections  27  and  28  (22  U.S.C.  2567.  2568) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  26  and  27,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Section  26  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PRESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

••Sec.  26  The  President  may  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Special  Representatives  of  the  President 
for  Arms  Control,  Nonproliferation.  and  Dis- 
armament. Each  Presidential  Special  Rep- 
resentative shall  hold  the  personal  rank  of 
ambassador.  Presidential  Special  Represent- 
atives appointed  under  this  section  shall  per- 
form their  duties  and  exercise  their  powers 
under  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  acting  through  the  Director. 
The  Agency  shall  be  the  Government  agency 
responsible  for  providing  administrative  sup- 
port, including  funding,  staff,  and  office 
space,  to  all  Presidential  Special  Represent- 
atives.". 

SEC.  808.  POUCY  FORMULATION. 

Section  33  (22  U.S.C.  2573)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"POLICY  FORMULATION 

"SEC.  33.  (a)  Formulation.— The  Director 
shall  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Government  agencies  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  and  advice  con- 
cerning United  States  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  policy. 

••(b)  Prohibition. — No  action  shall  be 
taken  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  that 
would  obligate  the  United  States  to  reduce 
or  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States  in  a  militarily  significant 
manner,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  of  the  President  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle II,  Section  2.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
or  unless  authorized  by  the  enactment  of  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  809.  NEGOTIATION  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  34  (22  U.S.C.  2574)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"NEGOTIATION  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  34.  (a)  Responsibilities.— The  Direc- 
tor, under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  preparation,  conduct, 
and  management  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  all  incernational  negotiations  and 
implementation  fora  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  and  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility,  whenever  directed  by 
the  President,  for  the  preparation,  conduct, 
and  management  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  negotiations  and  imple- 
mentation fora  in  the  field  of  nonprolifera- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  these  responsibilities 


Special  Representatives  of  the  President  for 
Nonproliferation.  established  pursuant  to 
section  26.  shall,  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, serve  as  the  United  States  Government 
representatives  to  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  activities  relating  to 
the  field  of  nonproliferation.  such  as  the 
preparations  for  and  conduct  of  the  review 
relating  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

••(b)  Functions  With  respect  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  agency.— The  Direc- 
tor shall  perform  functions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  8  of  1953 
with  respect  to  providing  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  official  United 
States  positio.is  and  policy  on  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  and  disarmament  matters 
for  dissemination  abroad. 

"(c)  AUTHORITY.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  formulate  plans  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
funding  of  inspections  and  control  systems 
which  may  become  part  of  the  United  States 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament activities:  and 

"(2)  as  authorized  by  law,  to  put  into  ef- 
fect, direct,  or  otherwise  assume  United 
States  responsibility  for  such  systems.". 

SEC.  810.  REPORT  ON  MEASURES  TO  COORDI- 
NATE RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not  later  than  March  31.  1995.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  with  respect  to  the  procedures 
established  pursuant  to  section  35  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2575)  for  the  effective  coordination  of 
research  and  development  on  arms  control, 
nonproliferation,  and  disarmament  among 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 
SEC.  811.  NEGOTIATING  RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  .^ct  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  35  the  following: 

•NEGOTI.VriNG  RECORDS 

••Sec.  36.  (a)  Preparation  of  Records.— 
The  Director  shall  establish  and  maintain 
records  for  each  arms  control,  nonprolifera- 
tion. and  disarmament  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  and  which  was 
under  negotiation  or  in  force  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1990.  which  shall  include  classified 
and  unclassified  materials  such  as  instruc- 
tions and  guidance,  position  papers,  report- 
ing cables  and  memoranda  of  conversation, 
working  papers,  draft  texts  of  the  agree- 
ment, diplomatic  notes,  notes  verbal,  and 
other  internal  and  external  correspondence. 

••(b)  Negotiating  and  Implementation 
Records.— In  particular,  the  Director  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  negotiating  and  im- 
plementation record  for  each  such  agree- 
ment, which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed, and  shall  document  all  communica- 
tions between  the  parties  with  respect  to 
such  agreement.  Such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained both  in  hard  copy  and  magnetic 
media. 

"(c)  Participation  of  Agency  Person- 
nel.— In  order  to  implement  effectively  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  ensure  that  Agen- 
cy personnel  participate  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiation and  implementation  phases  of  all 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament agreements.". 


(b)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1995.  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  a  detailed  report  describing  the 
actions  he  has  undertaken  to  implement  sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC.  812.  VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

Section  37  (22  U.S.C.  2577)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE 

••Sec.  37.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to  en- 
sure that  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and 
disarmament  agreements  can  be  adequately 
verified,  the  Director  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, on  a  timely  basis,  or  upon  request  by 
an  appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress — 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement 
that  has  been  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  the  determination  of  the  Director  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  components  of 
such  agreement  can  be  verified: 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement 
that  has  entered  into  force,  any  significant 
degradation  or  alteration  in  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  verify  compliance  of  the 
components  of  such  agreement;  and 

■•(3)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  research 
funds  expended  by  the  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  issues  relating  to  arms 
control,  nonproliferation.  and  disarmament 
verification. 

•■(b)  Standard  for  Verification  of  Com- 
pliance.—In  making  determinations  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  shall  assume  all  measures  of  con- 
cealment not  expressly  prohibited  could  be 
employed  and  that  standard  practices  could 
be  altered  so  as  to  impede  verification. 

"(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  nothing  in 
this  section  may  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  sensitive  information  relat- 
ing to  intelligence  sources  or  methods  or 
persons  employed  in  the  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  arms  control,  nonproliferation, 
and  disarmament  agreements. 

••(d)  Participation  of  the  Agency,— In 
order  to  ensure  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  obligations  or  commitments  under- 
taken in  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and 
disarmament  agreements,  and  in  order  for 
the  Director  to  make  the  assessment  re- 
quired by  section  51(a)(5).  the  Director,  or 
the  Director's  designee,  shall  participate  in 
all  interagency  groups  or  organizations  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  Government  that 
assess,  analyze,  or  review  United  States 
planned  or  ongoing  policies,  programs,  or  ac- 
tions that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  United 
States  adherence  to  obligations  undertaken 
in  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  or  disar- 
mament agreements.". 

SEC.  813.  AUTHORITIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  MATTERS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.— (1)  Section  38(a)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778(a)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  Decisions  on  issuing  export  licenses 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
taking  into  account  the  Director's  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  the  export  of  an  article 
would  contribute  to  an  arms  race,  support 
international  terrorism,  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 


multilateral  arms  control  or  nonprolifera- 
tion agreements  or  other  arrangements.  The 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  is  authorized,  whenever  the 
Director  determines  that  the  issuance  of  an 
export  license  under  this  section  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  export  license  be  dis- 
approved.". 

(2)  Section  42(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U  S.C. 
2791(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesig- 
nated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  the  assessment  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  as  to  whether,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  such  sale  might  contribute  to 
an  arms  race,  support  international  terror- 
ism, increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict,  or  prejudice  the  devel- 
opment of  bilateral  or  multilateral  arms 
control  or  nonproliferation  agreements  or 
other  arrangements;";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Any  proposed  sale  made  pursuant  to 

this  Act  shall  be  approved  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  authorized, 
whenever  the  Director  determines  that  a  sale 
under  this  section  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  such 
sale  be  disapproved.". 

(3)  Section  71(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency"  after  'The  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(4)  Section  71(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  •Secretary 
of  Defense". 

(5)  Section  71(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.G. 
2797(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  '•and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 

(6)  Section  71(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  "•to  include 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency"  after  •other  appropriate 
Government  agencies". 

(7)  Section  73(d)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  ••The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
LIFERATION  ACT.— Section  309(c)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
2139(a))  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out   '.  as  required.". 

SEC.  814.  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSATION  OF 
PERSONNEL. 

Section  41(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2581(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  all  that  follows  ••General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•except  thatr- 

••(1)  the  Director  may.  to  the  extent  the 
Director  determines  necessary,  appoint  in 
the  excepted  service,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of.  employees  possessing  specialized 
technical  expertise  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointment  or  compensation  of  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States, 

"(2)  an  employee  who  is  appointed  under 
this  provision  may  not  be  paid  a  salary  in  ex- 
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cess  of  the  rate  payable  for  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility,  and  in 
no  event,  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
maximum  rate  in  effect  for  level  15  of  the 
General  Schedule,  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  employees  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  number  of  positions  allowed 
under  the  Agency's  full-time  equivalent  lim- 
itation.". 

SEC.  815.  SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  45(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2585)  is  amended  in 
the  third  sentence — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  employed  directly  from 
other  Government  agencies"  after  "persons 
detailed  from  other  (Jovemment  agencies"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  State"  and  in- 
serting "by  such  agencies". 

SEC.  816.  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS;  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  sections  49  and  50; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  51  and  53  as 
sections  49  and  50.  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  50  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2))  the  following  new 
sections: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec  51.  (a)  In  General.— Not  later  than 
January 'SI  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  prepared  by  the  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
on  the  status  of  United  States  policy  and  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

"(1)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  objectives  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  for  the 
forthcoming  year; 

■•(2)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the 
nonproliferation  objectives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  for  the  forthcoming 
year; 

••(3)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
any  ongoing  arms  control  or  disarmament 
negotiations,  including  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  negotiations  or  other  activities 
during  the  preceding  year  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  for  the  forthcoming 
year; 

••(4)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
any  ongoing  nonproliferation  negotiations  or 
other  activities,  including  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  negotiations  or  other  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  year  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  status  and  prospects  for  the 
forthcoming  year; 

••(5)  a  detailed  assessment  of  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  obligations  undertaken 
in  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament agreements,  including  information 
on  the  policies  and  organization  of  each  rel- 
evant agency  or  department  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  adherence  to  such  obliga- 
tions, a  description  of  national  security  pro- 
grams with  a  direct  bearing  on  questions  of 
adherence  to  such  obligations  and  of  steps 
being  taken  to  ensure  adherence,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  any  substantive  questions  raised 
during  the  preceding  year  and  any  corrective 
action  taken;  and 

•'(6)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  adherence 
of  other  nations  to  obligations  undertaken  in 
all  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 


mament agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  participating  state,  including  in- 
formation on  actions  taken  by  each  nation 
with  regard  to  the  size,  structure,  and  dis- 
position of  its  military  forces  in  order  to 
comply  with  arms  control,  nonproliferation, 
or  disarmament  agreements,  and  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  case  of  each  agreement  about 
which  compliance  questions  exist^- 

••(A)  a  description  of  each  significant  issue 
raised  and  efforts  made  and  contemplated 
with  the  other  participating  state  to  seek 
resolution  of  the  difficulty; 

••(B)  an  assessment  of  damage,  if  any,  to 
the  United  States  security  and  other  inter- 
ests; and 

••(C)  recommendations  as  to  any  steps  that 
should  be  considered  to  redress  any  damage 
to  United  States  national  security  and  to  re- 
duce compliance  problems. 

•(b)  Classification  of  the  Report— The 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  unclassified  form,  with  classified 
annexes,  as  appropriate. 

•authorization  of  appropriations 

•Sec.  52.  (a)  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.— To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated- 

••(1)  $57,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$59,375,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  is  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law.  and  other 
nondiscretionary  costs,  and  to  offset  adverse 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates. 

••(b)  Transfer  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  allo- 
cated or  transferred  to  any  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  authorities  of 
thiw  Act  or  in  accordance  with  the  authori- 
ties governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans- 
ferred. 

■•(c)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  12  percent 
of  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  reserved  during  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.". 

(bt  Effective  D.\te.— So  much  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  as  inserts 
section  52  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament -Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  b|cotfie 
effective  as  of  October  1,  1993.  ^/ 

SEC.  817.  CONFOR.MING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  undesignated  paragraph, 
by  inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after 
"Arms  control";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  and  third  undesignated 
paragraphs,  by  inserting  ".  nonprolifera- 
tion." after  "arms  control"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  Section  28  (22  U.S.C.  2568)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament"  and  in- 
serting "fields  of  arms  control,  nonprolifera- 
tion. and  disarmament";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
nonproliferation."  after  "arms  control". 

(c)  Section  31  (22  U.S.C.  2571)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  paragraph  (a),  by 
striking  "field  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament" each  of  the  three  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  •'fields  of  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
nonproliferation"  after  disarmament;  and 
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(31  In  the  fourth  sentence,  by  inserting'  ", 
nonproliferation,"  after  arms  control  each  of 
the  eight  places  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  35  (22  U.S.C.  2575)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after  "arms 
control". 

(e)  Section  39  (22  U.S.C.  2579)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after  "arms 
control"  each  of  the  two  places  it  appears. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  5.  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VIII— ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
NONPROLIFERATION  ACT  OF  1994 
Sec.  801.  Short    title:    references    in    title; 

table  of  contents. 
Sec.  802.  Congressional     declarations;     pur- 
pose. 
Sec.  803.  Purposes. 
Sec.  804.  Repeals. 
Sec.  805.  Director. 

Sec.  806.  Bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions. 
Sec.  807.  Presidential      special      representa- 
tives. 
Sec.  808.  Policy  formulation. 
Sec.  809.  Negotiation  management. 
Sec.  810.  Report  on  measures  to  coordinate 

research  and  development. 
Sec.  811.  Negotiating  records. 
Sec.  812.  Verification  of  compliance. 
Sec.  813.  Authorities   with   respect   to   non- 
proliferation  matters. 
Sec.  814.  Appointment  and  compensation  of 

personnel. 
Sec.  815.  Security  requirements. 
Sec.  816.  Annual  report  to  Congress;  author- 
ization of  appropriations. 
Sec.  817.  Conforming  amendments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  S.  1182,  a 
bill  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  This  legisla- 
tion has  the  full  support  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  This  important  legisla- 
tion will  revitalize  and  strengthen  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy [ACDA]  by  clarifying  its  role  in  the 
national  security  structure,  assigning 
ACDA  major  new  responsibilities,  and 
by  redirecting  its  energies  to  the  arms 
control  challenges  of  the  future.  It 
would  build  upon  the  Agency's  solid 
core  of  professionals  to  re-create  the 
Agency  as  the  strong  and  forceful  en- 
tity envisaged  when  ACDA  was  created 
in  1961  in  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

This  act  is  the  result  of  an  excellent 
and  continuing  cooperation  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
It  represents  a  consensus  as  the  best 
course  for  ACDA  and  it  enjoys  broad 
bipartisan  support  on  the  Hill,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  deserves  particular  ^credit 
for  the  time  and  attention  he  devoted 
to  this  issue,  for  his  farsighted  decision 
that  ACDA  should  be  strengthened  and 
revitalized  and  for  his  recommendation 
along  those  lines  go  the  President. 
President  Clinton  became  directly  in- 
volved in  this  issue,  and  it  is  to  his 
strong  credit  that  he  recognized  both 
the  arms  control  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  critically  important  role 
ACDA  can  play  in  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges. 

In  1991,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  concerned  by  the  reduced 
stature  and  effectiveness  of  the  Arms 


Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  ap- 
proved unanimously  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Simon  requiring  a  re- 
port by  the  State/ACDA  inspector  gen- 
eral, not  later  than  December  15,  1992, 
with  regard  to  the  Agency's  fulfillment 
of  the  primary  functions  specified  in 
law.  The  amendment  specified; 

Such  report  shall  address  the  current  abil- 
ity and  performance  of  the  Agency  in  carry- 
ing out  these  functions  and  shall  provide  de- 
tailed recommendations  for  any  changes  in 
executive  branch  organization  and  direction 
needed  to  fulfill  these  primary  functions. 

The  inspector  general,  Sherman 
Funk,  appointed  a  panel,  led  by  Ambas- 
sador James  F.  Goodby,  to  prepare  the 
report.  After  a  wide-ranging  and  thor- 
ough effort,  the  report  was  submitted 
to  President  Bush  and  the  requesting 
committees  in  December  1992.  The 
panel  judged  that  two  concepts  are 
most  likely  to  promote  U.S.  national 
interests  and  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  changed  world  were  either  to 
refocus  and  rejuvenate  ACDA  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  or  to  fold  it  into  the  State 
Department. 

The  panel  opted  for  a  reshaped  and 
rejuvenated  ACDA.  Mr.  Funk  wrote: 

The  review  concluded  that  it  remains  im- 
portant to  the  nation  to  have  a  specialized, 
technically  competent,  and  independent 
arms  control  institution,  and  therefore  rec- 
ommends retaining  a  separate,  but  reorga- 
nized, refocused,  and  rejuvenated  ACDA. 

I  reviewed  Sherman  Funk's  excellent 
report  with  great  care.  At  the  same 
time,  I  weighed  the  judgments  in  a 
comprehensive  report  prepared  inde- 
pendently by  the  Henry  L.  Stimson 
Center,  as  well  as  related  studies  by 
others. 

It  was  clear  from  these  assessments 
that  ACDA  could  not  go  on  as  it  was.  It 
remained  the  only  independent  govern- 
mental Agency  in  the  world  devoted  to 
arms  control  and  it  retained  a  solid 
corps  of  professionals,  but  it  was  in 
sore  need  of  nurturing.  I  concluded 
that  we  needed  both  to  help  it  truly 
live  up  to  its  mandate  and  to  give  it 
new  authorities  so  that  it  would  not 
only  have  a  seat  at  the  arms  control 
table,  but  a  strong  voice  at  the  table. 

Accordingly,  I  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  draft  bill  that  would  strength- 
en the  Agency  and  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  [NSC]  for  re- 
view. At  the  same  time,  at  my  direc- 
tion, the  committee  staff  worked  with 
ACDA.  State,  and  NSC  officials  to  see 
whether  common  agreement  on 
strengthening  the  Agency  could  be 
reached. 

Some  in  the  Department  of  State  fa- 
vored absorption  of  ACDA  by  State. 
Others  inside  and  outside  the  executive 
branch,  however,  preferred  an  inde- 
pendent role  for  ACDA.  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  the  proper 
choices  were  merger  or  revitalization 
and  strengthening,  but  not  the  status 
quo.  Those  who  favored  absorption  be- 
lieved sincerely   that   there  would  be 


major  cost  savings.  My  own  review  in- 
dicated that  the  cost  savings  would 
only  be  realized  by  cutting  people  and 
capabilities.  To  realize  the  savings  en- 
visaged, experts  in  ACDA  would  have 
had  to  be  put  out  on  the  street  and 
with  them  their  expert  knowledge.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  Steven  A. 
Hildreth  for  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service: 

...  a  new  analysis  of  State's  proposal  sug- 
gests the  estimated  annual  cost  saving  in  the 
near  term  may  only  be  about  S3  million  or 
less.  This  figure  could  vanish  altogether  if 
the  State  Department  created  new  positions 
to  replace  those  assumed  to  be  abolished  by 
the  proposed  transfer.  Abolishing  ACDA, 
therefore,  is  not  likely  to  save  money  with- 
out a  substantial  RIF  or  statutory  enact- 
ment. None  of  these  analyses  included  the 
additional  costs  of  shutting  down  ACDA. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  study: 
The  major  current  alternative  to  the  State 
Department's  proposal  is  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  or  revitalize  ACDA.  Most  of  the 
proposals  for  revitalizing  ACDA  do  not  cost 
money. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  this  proc- 
ess of  review  and  assessment,  I  worked 
closely  with  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher and  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser,  Anthony  Lake. 

On  July  3,  1993.  the  President,  in  a 
radio  address  to  the  Nation,  called  for 
the  preservation  and  revitalization  of 
ACDA.  President  Clinton  stated: 

...  I  am  also  taking  steps  to  revitalize  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  so 
that  it  can  play  an  active  role  in  meeting  the 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation  challenges 
of  this  new  era.  I  am  committed  to  protect- 
ing our  people,  deterring  aggression  and 
combating  terrorism.  The  work  of  combating 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
is  difficult  and  unending,  but  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  task.  It  must  be  done. 

On  July  12,  1993,  Secretary  Chris- 
topher followed  up  the  President's 
statement  with  a  letter  to  me  confirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  administration 
to  revitalize  ACDA.  The  Secretary 
wrote: 

The  President  and  I  are  fully  committed  to 
a  revitalized  ACDA  through  a  combination  of 
strong  ACDA  leadership,  internal  agency 
changes,  full  participation  of  ACDA  in  Exec- 
utive Branch  policy  making,  and  legislative 
changes. 

In  response  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement and  Secretary  Chris- 
topher's letter,  another  series  of  dis- 
cussions were  held  to  resolve  all  out- 
standing differences  before  the  bill 
went  to  mark  up.  These  discussions 
were  fruitful,  and  all  issues  were  set- 
tled by  September  14,  1993.  On  that 
date.  National  Security  Adviser  An- 
thony Lake  expressed  support  for  the 
act  in  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act.  as  amended  and  favorably  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  has  several 
key  provisions.  As  described  in  the 
committee's  reixjrt,  the  act: 

Codifies  the  President's  decision  of 
July  3,  1993,  to  retain  and  revitalize  the 
Agency; 


Enhances  the  role  of  the  ACDA  in  the 
areas  of  arms  control  and  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  and  negotiations  in  several 
ways:  First,  ACDA  is  given  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  all  arms  control  nego- 
tiations and  implementation  fora,  in- 
cluding any  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban;  second, 
positions  for  Presidential  Special  Rep- 
resentatives for  Arms  Control,  Non- 
proliferation,  and  Disarmament  are 
created  and  placed  under  the  ACDA  Di- 
rector; and  third,  ACDA's  role  in  non- 
proliferation  is  underscored  by  giving 
the  Agency  primary  responsibility  for 
managing  U.S.  participation  in  the  1995 
review  conference  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  other  nonproliferation 
activities  when  so  directed  by  the 
President; 

Improves  ACDA's  role  regarding 
arms  transfers  and  nonproliferation. 
ACDA  is  given  mandatory  prior  con- 
sultation and  review  rights  with  re- 
spect to  export  licenses  and  other  mat- 
ters under  both  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act; 

Streamlines  the  functions  of  the 
Agency  by  eliminating  a  number  of 
outdated  or  redundant  reporting  re- 
quirements and  by  disbanding  the  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  Agency  to  reassign  person- 
nel to  other  substantive  areas;  and 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  of  $57,500,000  for  ACDA 
and  $59,375,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961  when  I  was  a 
freshman  Senator.  I  was  privileged  to 
go  with  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Clark 
and  the  late  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum 
phrey  to  the  White  House  to  discuss 
the  status  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
new  arms  control  agency.  We  argued 
strongly  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  should  not  be 
created  by  executive  fiat,  but  rather 
should  have  the  imprimatur  of  a  statu- 
tory agency.  The  White  House  accepted 
our  advice  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
new  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  was  born. 

We  hoped  for  a  great  deal,  but  to  a 
certain  degree  our  reach  exceeded  our 
grasp,  and  the  Agency  was  never  to 
have  the  clout  and  authority  we  hoped 
for  at  the  start.  You  do  not  have  oppor- 
tunities always  in  life  to  fix  those 
things  that  have  not  measured  up  to 
your  expectations,  but  we  fortunately 
have  such  an  opportunity  now  with 
ACDA. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  an 
agency  that  despite  its  adversities  has 
shown  great  resolve  and  purpose  that 
have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  because  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy that  the  United  States  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  critically  important  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  in  1968.  ACDA  was  in  the 


lead  of  the  effort  to  negotiate  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972  and  it  remained  stead- 
fast in  much  adversity  in  its  defense  of 
that  treaty  in  the  mid-1980's  so  that  it 
still  remains  the  cornerstone  of  our 
strategic  arms  limitation  effort. 
Through  the  Arms  Control  Agency's 
good  offices  the  extraordinarily  com- 
plex Chemical  Weapons  Convention  has 
been  achieved  to  complement  the  ear- 
lier Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
which  the  United  States  is  adhering  to 
because  of  ACDA's  efforts. 

Many  of  the  problems  unique  to  the 
cold  war  have  disappeared  only  to  be 
replaced  by  new  and  urgent  concerns. 
Central  to  the  future  arms  control  ef- 
fort will  be  our  own  activities  to  stem 
the  proliferation  of  chemical,  biologi- 
cal and  nuclear  weapons,  and  their 
means  of  delivery. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act  gives  the  Arms  Control  Agen- 
cy, its  Director,  and  other  senior  ACDA 
officials  substantially  broadened  au- 
thorities and  responsibility  in  the  non- 
proliferation  area.  We  are  trying  to 
give  ACDA  some  of  the  muscle  it  needs 
to  have  to  ensure  that  it  carries  the 
necessary  weight  in  the  interagency 
deliberative  process.  I  believe  that  this 
act  will  build  upon  ACDA's  successes 
and  the  Agency's  talents  to  give  it  the 
lead  role  in  our  arms  control  and  non- 
proliferation  efforts  of  the  future.  The 
Agency  will  lead  in  setting  course  and 
direction  in  arms  control  and  non- 
proliferation,  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  very  successful  voyage  into  a  fu- 
ture with  many  threats  and  challenges 
to  be  met. 

I  do  hope  that  we  accept  and  pass 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  happy  to  wait.  The 
Senator  is  going  to  address  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  rec- 
ognizing me. 

The  administration's  strong  endorse- 
ment of  S.  1182,  the  ACDA  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  today,  is  indicative 
of  a  colossal  downtown.  The  original 
State  Department  reorganization  of 
the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  ap- 
paratus was  to  send  ACDA  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  scrap  heap.  That  may 
be  an  indelicate  way  of  saying  it.  but  it 
is  pretty  accurate.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  ACDA's  stature  and  ef- 
fectiveness have  greatly  diminished 
over  the  past  6  years. 

Certainly  since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  ACDA  has  been  an  agency  in 
search  of  a  mission  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. ACDA  is  sort  of  a  cold  war  dino- 
saur on  an  evolutionary  slide  to  extinc- 
tion. 


Every  report  or  recent  study  con- 
ducted on  the  continued  existence  of 
ACDA  has  concluded  ACDA  was  never 
the  dynamic,  energetic,  or  critically 
important  policy  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  originally 
envisioned  in  1961.  Matter  of  fact,  this 
agency  has  never  played  the  critical 
mission,  been  the  independent  decisive 
information  broker  or  the  policy  con- 
fidant to  the  President  and  key  arms 
control  decisionmakers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Granted,  the  agency  has  had  its  mo- 
ments and  played  an  important  role  in 
the  past  3i3  years— for  example,  the 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1968,  negotia- 
tion of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  and  the 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. But  the  fact  remains  that 
ACDA  was  an  unwanted  congressional 
appendage,  affixed  to  the  executive 
branch  by  legislative  fiat.  Con- 
sequently, the  Agency  has  been  treated 
like  an  unwanted  stepchild  for  years. 

As  Chairman  PELL  points  out.  the 
Agency  was  never  to  have  the  clout 
and  authority  we  hoped  for  from  the 
start.  Even  ACDA's  greatest  accom- 
plishments were  achieved  under  the 
watchful  eyes  and  guiding  hands  of 
NSCs  Policy  Planning  Coordination 
Committee,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  CIA,  the  DIA, 
and  a  plethora  of  advisers,  consultants, 
and  academicians  on  the  U.S.  payroll. 
The  fact  is  ACDA  was  always  on  the 
outside  looking  in  on  policy  decisions. 

Even  with  ACDA,  there  was  the  "Un 
Group.  "  This  was  an  unofficial  group  of 
key  ACDA  analysts  and  specialist  who 
provided  unofficial  guidance  to  the  real 
policymakers  because  formal  rec- 
ommendations from  ACDA  were  so 
slow  to  emerge  and  were  never  listened 
to. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Clinton  administration  originally  en- 
dorsed and  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion study.  "State  2000."  to  abolish 
ACDA  and  fold  its  functions  into  the 
State  Department  and  other  related  de- 
partments where  appropriate. 

Before  Secretary  Designate  Chris- 
topher had  the  benefit  of  congressional 
foresight,  he  was  advocating  and  rec- 
ommending termination  of  ACDA,  but 
he  did  an  about  face  when  he  discov- 
ered in  Executive  hindsight  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  discuss  the  positive  as- 
pects of  ACDA  from  the  vantage  point 
as  a  confirmed  Secretary  of  State. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  adminis- 
tration's reversal  of  direction,  it  was 
dramatic.  I  think  the  administration 
should  thank  Chairman  Pell  and  other 
Senators  for  the  administration's  new 
found  cooperative  insight.  Everyone 
can  quote  their  own  study  on  this 
issue,  but  some  of  the  original  cost  sav- 
ing estimates— State  2000  and  GAO— 
were  that  a  major  reorganization  could 
save  almost  half  of  the  ACDA  budgets 
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$25  million  per  year,  or  one  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  10  years.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  spend  on  an  agency  in 
search  of  an  identity.  Every  study  I 
have  seen  has  clearly  stated  that 
ACDA  cannot  continue  under  its  exist- 
ing mandate — either  reshape  it  or  abol- 
ish it.  One  study  said,  contrary  to  a 
previous  study,  that  "a  new  analysis 
.  .  .  suggests  ...  an  estimated  cost 
saving  in  the  near  term  may  only  be  S3 
million."  CRS  further  stated:  "Abolish- 
ing ACDA,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to 
save  money  without  a  substantial 
RIF— reduction  in  force — or  statutory 
enactment."  Even  with  shutdown 
costs— I  call  termination  of  an  agency 
a  substantial  long-term  RIF,  saving 
millions  of  taxpayer  funds.  The  same 
CRS  study  said,  "the  major  current  al- 
ternative to  the  State  Department's 
proposal  is  to  attempt  to  strengthen  or 
revitalize  ACDA.  Most  proposals  for  re- 
vitalizing ACDA  do  not  cost  money." 
The  last  finding  appealed  to  me.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  committee  to 
reduce  the  ACDA  budget  by  8  percent, 
or  S5  million,  from  $62.5  million  to  $57.5 
million  in  1994.  Based  on  acceptance  of 
my  amendment,  I  supported  reporting 
out  S.  1182,  the  ACDA  authorization 
bill.  I  found  this  bill  deficient  in  sev- 
eral respects.  But  quite  frankly,  I 
found  the  state  Department's  original 
proposal  of  folding  ACDA  and  related 
functions  into  State  similarly  defi- 
cient. I  have  always  thought  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  have  the 
final  say  in  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
liferation or  export  of  certain  high 
technologies  are  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  ACDA's  integration 
into  State  should  be  at  the  Undersecre- 
tary level  and  encompass  the  respon- 
sibilities of  ACDA,  parts  of  the  Politi- 
cal and  Military  Bureau,  the  Office  of 
Ambassador-at-Large  for  Proliferation, 
and  other  offices.  This  way  the  person 
responsible  for  nonproliferation  would 
be  on  the  inside  of  the  policymaking 
process,  and  would  carry  a  big  stick  to 
boot.  But  this  is  not  where  we  are.  I 
think  we  should  watch  this  new  organi- 
zation like  a  good  bird  dog  hunts — with 
a  keen  nose  and  good  eyes.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  organizational 
structure  of  ACDA  has  found  the  prop- 
er balance.  ACDA  currently  has  a  fine 
Director,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
ACDA's  success  may  depend  more  on 
the  personal  relationship  of  Mr.  Holum 
and  Secretary  Christopher  than  on  the 
so-called  "revitalized  and  strength- 
ened" authorities  in  this  bill.  I  feel  we 
should  wish  Mr.  Holum  well  but  keep  a 
close  eye  on  the  future  of  ACDA. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized.  Mr. 
Simon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you. 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  it  came  up,  but  I  heard  Senator 
Helms,  my  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
say  at  the  end  we  have  to  keep  a  close 
eye.  We  have  to  do  that  on  everything 
in  Government.  That  includes  particu- 
larly things  that  have  such  a  vital  part 
in  the  future,  such  as  things  that  con- 
cern security. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  Senator  Pell  in 
cosponsoring  this  to  try  to  give  ACDA, 
frankly,  some  new  life.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been 
a  weak  sister.  Let  us  face  it.  And  with 
rare  exception  it  just  has  not  had  any 
kind  of  muscle.  The  idea  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
that  here  would  be  an  entity  that  could 
come  in,  and  whether  it  was  a  question 
of  proliferation,  whether  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  conventional  arms,  whatever  it 
would  be,  there  would  be  an  entity  that 
could  question  whether  it  makes  sense 
to  increSrSe  arms  sales  or  grants  to  any 
area  of  the  world  or  to  any  country. 

The  difficulty  in  this  area  of  arms 
sales  and  grants  is  that  those  who  man- 
ufacture, understandably,  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  their  products  out 
wherever  they  can,  and  sometimes  that 
is  not  in  the  interest  either  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  country  or 
countries  involved. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Senator  Pell,  who  has  shown  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  education,  and  who 
has  shown  a  sensitivity  in  this  whole 
area  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
ROBB,  sits  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  There  are  probably  a  few 
occasions  when  I  have  voted  differently 
from  Senator  Pell  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  not 
very  many.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  I 
find  myself  in  general  agreement  with 
him,  and  the  second  is  I  trust  his  judg- 
ment. And  when  it  is  a  marginal  call, 
frankly.  Senator  Pell  through  the 
years  has  learned  some,  practical 
things. 

One  of  the  things  he  has  learned  is 
that  we  have  to  reinvigorate  ACDA.  He 
is  one  of  those  who  helped  to  create 
this  entity.  I  think  his  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  and  to  join  in  sup- 
porting it. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  very  kind 
remarks.  He  is  correct;  I  do  take  great 
interest  in  ACDA  since  it  was  in  1961 
when  we  made  the  decision  to  make  it 
a  statutory  body  and  not  set  up  by  Elx- 
ecutive  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  when  we 
come  to  vote  on  this  issue,  we  have  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chair  well  knows,  this  is  an  issue 
which  we  discussed  at  some  length 
within  the  committee  about  where  to 
go  with  ACDA.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it 
has  disappointed  a  lot  of  people's  ex- 
pectations over  the  years  for  a  lot  of 
different  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  during  a  certain  period  of 
time  we  had  the  administration  that 
was  not  particularly  concerned  about 
arms  control  and  consciously  tried  to 
move  the  agency  off  to  the  side.  Other 
things  have  conspired  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Agency  to  be  able  to  per- 
form. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Pell,  because  I 
think  if  there  is  any  issue  that  he  has 
identified  with  and  which  he  has  cared 
about  throughout  his  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  the  issue  of  proliferation.  He 
has  constantly  shown  leadership  in  the 
effort  to  try  to  guarantee  not  only  that 
we  have  a  strong  ACDA,  but  that  we 
have  other  initiatives  in  an  effort  to 
rein  in  the  incredible  increase  in  the 
proliferation  of  weapons,  not  just  nu- 
clear proliferation,  but  the  general 
weapons  of  warfare. 

As  Senator  PELL  has  served  on  the 
Arms  Control  Observer  Group  during 
those  critical  years  of  the  cold  war 
when  that  was  particularly  active,  he 
has  consistently  pushed  this  issue.  I 
know  how  hard  he  has  worked  to  frame 
a  new  structure  for  ACDA  and  a  new 
dynamic  within  which,  hopefully,  we 
can  address  the  growing  proliferation 
issues  that  we  face,  I  might  add  the  im- 
portant complex  proliferation  issues 
that  we  face  in  the  wake  of-the  changes 
with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  of  control  over  both 
tactical  and  strategic  weapons,  the 
process  of  destruction,  the  questions  of 
the  defense  arrangement,  security  ar- 
rangements with  which  we  will  address 
the  new  NATO,  and  the  Partnership  for 
Peace,  all  of  these  are  very  significant. 
And  to  have  a  revitalized  ACDA  in  that 
context  I  think  embodies  a  lot  of  our 
hopes,  all  of  us,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  agency  and  an  entity  that  real- 
ly can  frame  these  issues  and  assist  the 
President  in  putting  good  choices  in 
front  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 


So  I  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  hope  that  this  effort 
to  revitalize  ACDA  will  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  further  debate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  he  has  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell. 

The  amendment  (No.  1250)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amend- 
ment No.  1248. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  reserve  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  pending  business  of  the  Senate 
at  this  point  is  amendment  No.  1248  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1251  AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1252, 
EN  BLOC 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  two  amendments  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Glenn  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration,  en  bloc. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glenn,  proposes 
amendments  numbered  1251  and  1252.  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1251 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  an  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

On  pages  2  and  3  strike  out  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  136  through  140  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  136.  Refugee  affairs. 

Sec.  137.  Office  of  foreign  missions. 

Sec.  138.  Women's  human  rights  protection. 

Sec.  139.  Repeals. 

On  page  41.  beginning  on  line  5.  strike  out 
all  through  line  3  on  page  42. 

On  page  42.  line  4.  strike  out  "SEC.  137." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  136." 

On  page  43.  line  22.  strike  out  "SEC.  138." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  137.". 

On  page  46.  line  7,  strike  out  "SEC.  139." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  138  " 

On  page  46.  line  20.  strike  out  "SEC.  140." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  139." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1252 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE.— It  IS  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that — 

(a)  There  is  a  growing  concern  among  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  unlim- 
ited terms  of  Office  of  Inspectors  General  in 
federal  agencies  may  be  undesirable,  there- 
fore. 

(b)  The  issue  of  amending  the  Inspector 
General  Act  to  establish  term  limits  for  In- 
spectors General  should  be  examined  and 
considered  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  in 
the  current  section  136  of  the  bill  that 
the  committee  has  submitted,  there  is 
a  6-year  term  limit  in  the  position  of 
the  State  Department  inspectors  gen- 
eral. This  amendment  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  en  bloc  package  within  the 
full  committee  markup,  and  it  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Helms  because  of  con- 
cern over  the  inspector  general's  per- 
formance, and  that  concern  was  shared 
particularly  by  Senator  Dodd  and  by 
other  Senators  on  the  committee. 

After  the  bill  was  reported.  Senator 
Glenn,  as  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  contacted 
us  and  expressed  some  concern  about 
the  jurisdictional  issue  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  and  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  might  say  to  the  Chair  and  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  clearly  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  State  Department's  inspector 
general,  and  that  is  established  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  The  com- 
mittee simultaneously  recogrnizes  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee's  in- 


terest in  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
question  of  inspectors  general  within 
certain  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Government.  Therefore,  we  have 
worked  out  a  compromise,  which  these 
two  amendments  represent. 

The  first  amendment  strikes  section 
136.  dealing  with  the  term  of  the  in- 
spector general's  service,  and  the  sec- 
ond amendment  adds  a  new  section  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding unlimited  terms  for  inspectors 
general. 

We  adopted  this  section  because, 
frankly,  a  number  of  Members  on  the 
committee  were  very  concerned  about 
this  sort  of  open-ended  potential  for 
service,  a  kind  of  life  tenure,  if  you 
will,  without,  in  our  feelings,  sufficient 
performance  to  merit  that  or  oversight 
capacity. 

So,  Senator  Glenn  has  now  assured 
the  committee  that  he  is  going  to  ad- 
dress this  question  of  term  limits  for 
inspectors  general  in  upcoming  hear- 
ings with  possible  amendments  to  the 
Inspector  General  Act.  And  he  has  indi- 
cated his  personal  support  for  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  language  which 
urges  the  examination  of  the  term 
limit  question  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee as  early  as  possible. 

So  in  light  of  this,  the  committee  is 
prepared,  and  has  agreed,  I  think,  to 
delete  the  section  136  language  and  add 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  language. 

I  urge  adoption  of  these  amendments, 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  with  hesitation  and  res- 
ervation, but  with  full  resi>ect  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  I 
support  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Kerry. 

I  should  make  it  a  matter  of  record 
that  I  have  not  been  in  agreement  with 
the  thrust  of  this  amendment.  The 
Senator's  amendment,  for  reasons  he 
has  explained,  deletes  the  current  pro- 
vision to  establish  a  6-year  term  limit 
on  inspectors  general  and  replace  it 
with  a  watered-down,  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate language,  noting  that  some  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  unlimited 
terms  of  some  executive  branch  inspec- 
tors general. 

As  the  Senator  has  explained — and  he 
did  so  very  clearly — there  was  a  debate 
over  the  turf  aspect  of  this  question.  I 
have  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for 
Senator  Glenn.  I  have,  on  occasion, 
stood  up  for  my  committee's  turf. 

So  we  agreed  to  let  this  issue  rest 
until  the  Senate  debates  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1980  later  this  year. 

As  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  has 
indicated,  the  original  provision  was 
bipartisan  and  cooperative,  in  terms  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  this  provision  was  included  in 
an  en  bloc  package  of  amendments 
prior  to  the  committee  markup  of  a 
bill. 
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It  may  sound  complicated,  but  it 
really  is  not.  I  contend  to  this  moment 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  juris- 
diction over  the  inspector  general  for 
the  State  Department.  It  was  our  com- 
mittee that  created  the  position  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  No  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  our  committee, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that 
receives  the  IG  reports.  We  are  the 
Senators  who  know  whether  or  not  the 
inspector  general  is  performing  up  to 
par. 

Therefore,  on  the  jurisdictional  issue, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  must  beg  to  dif- 
fer with  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
claim  the  jurisdiction  for  their  com- 
mittees. Since  the  current  inspector 
general  announced  his  retirement  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  original  language  of 
section  136  loses  just  a  bit  of  its  ur- 
gency. However,  I  do  hope  that  later 
this  year  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  will  take  up  the  issue  of  term 
limits  for  inspectors  general. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  amendment,  and  I  sup- 
port it  fully  at  this  point.  I  regret  that 
he  had  to  offer,  or  felt  obliged  to  offer, 
a  watered  down  version.  But  we  can  get 
to  that  later  and  take  care  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  I  could  not  agree  with  my  col- 
league more.  He  understands  the  situa- 
tion. I  understand  the  situation.  We 
are  bowing  to  the  necessities  of  juris- 
diction, and  we  respect  that.  We  would 
probably — not  probably;  we  would  ask 
the  same  thing. 

But  I  think  both  the  Senator  and  I  do 
not  want,  and  others  concerned  with  it 
do  not  want,  a  lot  of  time  elapsing,  or 
this  to  become  somehow  a  permissive- 
ness for  this  egregious  situation  to  not 
somehow  be  addressed.  I  certainly  com- 
mit to  the  Senator  that  we  will  join  to- 
gether in  guaranteeing  that  that  is  not 
the  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  further 
deb?.te.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments,  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1251  and  1252), 
en  bloc,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  noted.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  say  that  on  this  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  I  shall  be  ac- 
tive in  supporting  amendments  that 
would  push  toward  reform  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  I  believe  the  Secretary 
General  should  appoint  an  Inspector 
General  at  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
seemed  very  strange  to  me  that  after 
many  years  of  audits  that  have  consist- 
ently reported  mismanagement  and 
corruption  within  the  U.N.'s  bureauc- 
racy, very  little  has  been  done  to  clean 
it  up  from  a  management  point  of  view. 
I  know  that  management  is  one  of  the 
dullest  of  subjects.  I  happen  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  Congress  should  hold 
a  whole  session  of  oversight  hearings 
rather  than  legislating  new  agencies 
and  legislating  new  programs.  I  think 
we  should  make  the  Government  that 
is  already  established  work  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Within  our  various  Departments,  we 
have  an  inspector  general  who  roots 
out  corruption  and  finds  if  funds  are 
being  misused.  The  American  tax- 
payers pay  nearly  35  percent,  if  you  add 
it  all  up,  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations.  Indeed,  I  am  for  our  being  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  always  been 
pro-United  Nations.  I  think  the  United 
Nations  has  a  role  to  play,  but  that 
role  is  crippled  when  we  cannot  deliver 
supplies,  when  we  cannot  deliver  food 
without  it  being  stolen  and  resold  in 
the  streets  the  next  morning.  Various 
regional  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  receive  medical  materials,  we 
are  subsequently  told  they  were  stolen 
out  of  the  warehouses  and  the  next  day 
they  are  for  sale  on  the  black  market. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  United 
Nations  internal  audits  that  have  pin- 
pointed individuals  and  offices  that 
have  engaged  in  thievery  and  corrup- 
tion, not  to  mention  just  bad  manage- 
ment. The  time  has  come  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  be  assured  that  the 
United  Nations  is  interested  in  reform 
and  good  management.  It  has  long  been 
my  feeling  that  the  State  Department 
has  been  too  soft  in  terms  of  pushing 
for  reform  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  thinks  of  itself,  basically,  as 
a  diplomatic  mission  and  does  not  em- 
phasize management  reform.  We  did 
get  Dick  Thornburgh  appointed  to  be 
the  number  two  manager  within  the 
United  Nations,  but  he  was  fired  after 
a  year  and  the  report  he  wrote  was 
shredded.  No  copies  are  available. 
Thornburgh,  the  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject a  good  deal.  So  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  our  taxpayers  are  asking  us 
what  is  going  on? 

One  of  the  amendments  that  I  shall 
offer  would  require  that  an  Inspector 


General  be  appointed  or  our  contribu- 
tions will  decrease.  I  know  that  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Dole,  the 
Republican  leader,  on  a  package  of 
amendments  for  reform  at  the  United 
Nations  I  think  most  Americans  sup- 
port our  involvement  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  hope  the  United  Nations  can 
carry  out  missions  of  peace  and  deliv- 
ery of  food  and  medicine  throughout 
the  world.  We  hope  the  United  Nations 
can  be  an  instrument  for  peace,  but  we 
think  it  will  be  a  better  United  Nations 
if  there  are  management  reforms. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RANGELAND  REFORM 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived these  letters  during  the  debate 
on  the  rangeland  reform  measures  in 
the  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill. 
When  they  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  part  of  the  de- 
bate, they  were  not  printed  in  their 
complete  form.  I  would  like  to  resub- 
mit them  now,  so  they  can  be  appre- 
ciated in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sun  Land  and  C.^ttle  Co.. 
Hub  and  Spoke  Ranch'Co., 
Rawlins.  WY.  October  20.  1993. 

Open  Letter  to  Secretary  Babbitt  and 
Jim  Baca:  As  ranchers,  our  backs  are  to  the 
wall  and  our  lives  are  passing  before  our 
eyes.  Our  destiny  seems  to  rest  on  Malcolm 
Wallop  and  his  ability  to  avoid  cloture  and 
filibuster  the  appropriations  bill  that  con- 
tains the  deathysentence  for  the  Western 
livestock  industry  as  we  know  it. 

A  segment  of  people  in  this  country  want 
an  end  to  livestock  grazing  on  Federal  lands. 
That  is  a  given.  Right  now  those  people  have 
the  upper  hand. 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion in  proposing  "rangeland  reform  '94"  is 
to  alleviate  the  "poor"  condition  of  the 
Western  range.  Let's  take  them  at  their 
word  and  assume  they  really  want  to  im- 
prove rangeland  conditions. 

Each  range  is  different.  Each  allotment  is 
unique.  Each  should  be  studied  by  range  con- 
servationists in  complete  cooperation  with 
the  rancher  involved.  The  type  of  soil,  topog- 
raphy, vegetation,  precipitation  and  climate. 


including  micro-climates,  wind  direction, 
etc.  must  be  considered.  There  are  many 
things  that  can  be  done  that  are  productive, 
at  least  as  long  as  it  rains. 

As  an  example.  Dr.  Alan  Savery  has  had 
great  success  with  his  holistic  resource  man- 
agement techniques.  Intensive  grazing,  when 
thoroughly  understood  and  done  properly 
can  produce  astounding  results.  Let's  use  it 
on  Federal  land. 

The  rating  system  used  by  BLM.  at  least  in 
this  area,  is  very  inadequate.  While  I  under- 
stand the  system  is  being  changed,  or  is 
going  to  be.  it  has  resulted  in  very  mislead- 
ing ratings  in  many  areas.  Many  species, 
even  though  native,  are  not  listed  in  the 
technical  guide,  so  their  presence  gives  no 
rating.  Other  spec'.es.  many  highly  desirable, 
give  negative  ratings  because  they  are  not 
considered  "native"  to  this  particular  area. 
Whether  they  are  or  not.  is  not  always  posi- 
tively known. 

The  percentage  of  species  allowed  in  each 
type  of  soil  seems  to  be  set  in  stone.  Over 
30%  sagebrush  in  sandy  soil  will  produce  a 
poor  rating  even  though  old  pioneer  journals 
recount  how  the  brush  was  so  tall  and  thick 
150  years  ago  as  to  almost  stop  their  wagons 
from  proceeding.  And  these  are  the  areas 
that  are  critical  winter  habitat  for  antelope. 

Areas  with  an  abundance  and  wide  variety 
of  woody  species  are  given  lower  ratings,  yet 
are  excellent  deer  habitat.  Too  many  willows 
with  little  diversity  along  a  stream  produces 
a  poor  rating,  yet  is  great  for  moose.  The  de- 
sirability of  habitat  for  wildlife  is  not  con- 
sidered in  this  rating  system. 

If  the  range  is  to  be  rated  strictly  on  bio- 
diversity and  forage  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
let's  reseed  it  to  what  is  desired.  We  know  it 
can  be  done  with  great  success,  as  long  as  we 
get  moisture. 

O.K.  Let's  be  realistic.  Those  two  options 
probably  wont  happen.  Not  right  away. 

We  know  the  powers  that  want  us  off  the 
Federal  land.  A  June  23  memo  from  assist- 
ants Kevin  Sweeney  and  Lucia  Wyman  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Babbitt,  Jim  Baca 
and  Tom  Collier  stated.  "Our  own  statistics 
can  be  used  to  show  the  range  is  in  better 
shape  than  at  any  point  in  this  century. 
With  that  in  mind,  we  must  make  deliberate 
and  public  attempts  to  prove  how  bad  the 
conditions  are  in  many  riparian  areas."  In 
other  words.  "Our  arguments  are  lies  so  we 
must  really  push  them." 

So  if  they  want  us  off  Federal  land  I  have 
three  suggestions.  Ranchers  should  be  given 
a  choice: 

1.  Buy  us  out.  Just  the  ranch,  not  the  cat- 
tle. That  includes  paying  for  our  private 
land,  our  improvements  on  Federal  land  and 
the  grazing  permits  that  we  bought  and  paid 
hard  money  for  before  we  ever  got  to  the 
grazing  fee.  and  on  which  we  have  been 
taxed.  Get  a  fair  appraisal  of  pre-Mike  Synar 
prices  and  buy  us  out. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  dairy  buy-out. 
The  Government  bought  quite  a  few  dairy 
herds.  Enough  to  wreck  the  cattle  market 
for  a  while.  Vermont  Senator  Jim  Jeffords 
said  he  wanted  his  dairy  fanners  to  be  able 
to  "retire  with  dignity."  We  would  like  to  do 
the  same  rather  than  sUrt  over  in  our  "gold- 
en years." 

2.  Instead  of  buying  us  out.  buy  a  private 
land  ranch— probably  in  another  state — of 
equivalent  value  and  trade  us.  We'll  just 
move  our  cows. 

3.  Swap  private  and  Federal  land  in  the 
checkerboard  areas  so  ranchers  there  could 
get  off  the  Federal  land  and  block  up  the  pri- 
vate land.  This  would  provide  pastures  with 
strictly  private  holdings  and  large  blocks  of 


Federal  and  with  no  private  land  inter- 
mingled. Of  course,  it  would  provide  the 
rancher  with  just  half  of  the  pasture  he  had 
before.  He  would  have  to  be  compensated  for 
his  grazing  permits  and  improvements,  at 
the  very  least. 

4.  Small  Federal  land  parcels  surrounded 
by  private  lands  should  be  sold  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  the  owners  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
These  small  pieces  are  always  bare,  rocky 
hills  or  an  equivalent.  That  is  why  no  one 
took  title  to  them. 

Last,  but  probably  most  important,  let's 
use  real  science  instead  of  psuedo-science 
where  the  procedures  are  tailored  to  fit  the 
desired  outcome. 

Boulder.  WY.  October  20, 1993. 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Wallop:  Hello,  my  name  is 
Suzy  Michnevich.  I  am  one  of  three  working 
partners  on  our  cattle  ranch  in  Sublette 
County.  Wyoming.  We  own  3.083  deeded 
acres.  We  also  hold  one  state  school  section 
and  a  583  AUM  Forest  Service  lease  most  of 
which  is  on  the  Bridger  Wilderness  and  1.043 
AUMs  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  leases 
located  in  two  tracts,  one  14  miles  southwest 
of  and  the  other  two  miles  northeast  of  our 
deeded  land.  We  have  approximately  1.000 
cattle.  20  horses,  several  herds  of  antelope, 
deer.  elk.  and  a  few  moose,  many  birds,  rab- 
bits, rodents,  trout,  and  three  families  in- 
cluding six  children  for  which  we  feel  respon- 
sible. 

My  great-grandfather  took  excellent  care 
of  his  and  the  government's  land  by  being  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  the  New  Fork 
Esist  Fork  Grazing  Association  in  1902. 
Today,  we  are  still  members  of  this  associa- 
tion which  is  committed  to  the  conservation 
of  our  resources.  So  much  so  that  in  1992  our 
association  was  nominated  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  for  a  stewardship  award.  My  fam- 
ily is  involved  in  agriculture  for  the  long 
haul.  For  as  long  as  we  can  afford  to  raise 
cattle,  we  will  do  so.  We  raise  our  children 
beside  us  feeding  cattle,  moving  cattle,  irri- 
gating, fixing  fences,  and  putting  up  hay. 

My  son  spent  his  first  two  years  with  me  in 
a  backpack  or  in  a  truck  or  tractor,  not  in 
daycare.  He  is  taught  our  work  ethic  and  our 
morals  from  before  sunup  to  after  sundown. 
He  is  not  raised  by  someone  else.  Now  as  a 
kindergartner.  he  reflects  this  by  going  to 
school  and  enjoying  his  classmates  and  tak- 
ing his  classwork  seriously.  He  is  one  con- 
fident little  boy. 

My  husband  is  a  carpenter  and  works  away 
from  the  ranch  as  does  my  sister-in-law.  We 
could  not  make  ends  meet  were  it  not  for 
their  outside  jobs.  Both  of  them  help  on  the 
ranch  when  they  can. 

Our  deeded  ranch  land  along  with  the  state 
and  federal  leases  has  a  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity than  we  now  utilize  so  we  are  in  the 
painful  process  of  rebuilding.  Each  partner 
receives  $800  per  month,  we  are  working  to- 
ward increasing  this  salary  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Along  with  the  outside  jobs  mentioned, 
our  families  live  on  this  amount  of  money 
without  welfare,  free  school  lunches,  or  free 
health  care.  Our  lives  are  rich  in  other  re- 
wards besides  money.  We  do.  however,  have  a 
breaking  point. 

Ranching  in  northwestern  Wyoming  is  dif- 
ficult at  best.  Profit  margins  are  very  thin. 
Every  day  we  wage  war  with  weather  we  can- 
not change  and  disease.  We  have  made  enor- 
mous strides  with  animal  health,  but  if  our 
neighbors  do  not  take  the  same  precautions 
we  do,  then  our  animals'  health  can  be  in 


jeopardy.  We  have  to  count  on  our  ranching 
neighbors  to  do  the  right  thing  not  only  for 
themselves  personally  but  for  us  also. 

In  our  community  they  do  for  the  most 
part.  We  work  together  even  though  we  all 
have  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
ranching  practices,  i.e.  different  types  of 
haying  operations,  horses  vs.  mechanization, 
fertilizer  usage,  and  how  much  water  is  used 
to  irrigate  a  particular  piece  of  ground.  We. 
do.  however,  all  agree  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  We  are  opposed  to  overgrazing  and  try  to 
improve  our  resource  which  is  grass.  We  have 
been  excellent  stewards  of  the  land. 

2.  Families  are  the  mainstay  of  the  ranch- 
ing industry.  Our  children  need  to  know  they 
can  continue  to  make  a  decent  living  in  agri- 
culture. 

3.  We  all  enjoy  wildlife  and  enjoy  providing 
habitat  for  them,  however,  if  cost  and  regu- 
lations cause  us  to  abandon  leases,  the  wild- 
life and  hunters  who  chase  them  will  no 
longer  be  welcome  visitors. 

My  family  is  among  fourth-generation 
ranchers  in  the  East  Fork  valley,  but  we  see 
changes  occurring.  A  few  of  our  neighbors 
have  had  financial  problems  and  decided  to 
sell  out.  Our  new  neighbors,  not  having  the 
experience  of  four  generations,  have  made 
stewardship  errors  that  make  our  peers  in 
the  community  cringe.  Some  have  decided 
not  to  raise  cattle,  allowing  the  land  to  go 
fallow.  Some  have  decided  to  keep  cattle  but 
do  not  realize  the  work.  feed,  and  care  nec- 
essary to  raise  cattle  at  an  elevation  of  7.200 
feet.  It  takes  years  for  them  to  learn  to  shift 
priorities  from  their  own  personal  comfort  to 
their  animals'  care.  Newcomers  do  not  allow 
fishing  or  hunting  on  their  properties  even 
to  those  visitors  polite  enough  to  ask  per- 
mission. I  have  noticed  that  the  cowboy 
mystique  wears  off  within  a  few  years  after 
purchase  and  for-sale  signs  go  up.  To  whom 
will  these  places  be  sold?  The  serious  live- 
stock raisers  cannot  afford  to  pay  land  prices 
that  have  been  inflated  by  sale  after  sale.  Is 
this  valley  doomed  to  become  an  unproduc- 
tive vacation  spot  for  the  wealthy  who  put 
their  own  personal  interests  first?  E^ch  year 
our  land  taxes  increase  because  of  inflated 
land  values  caused  by  our  new  neighbors' 
ability  to  buy  land  that  cannot  pay  for  itself 
through  production.  Due  to  these  contin- 
ually inflating  prices,  the  land  must  be  sold 
again  and  again  at  an  ever  higher  price  even- 
tually to  someone  who  will  subdivide  or  to 
someone  who  is  just  a  part-time  resident  and 
who  does  not  feel  the  need  to  become  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  community. 

If  a  substantial  grazing-fee  increase  is 
voted  into  law.  it  will  be  one  more  nail  in 
the  ranching  industry's  coffin.  If  petty  regu- 
lations designed  to  assist  in  the  demise  of 
ranchers  using  and  paying  for  federal  lands 
are  also  voted  in,  then  each  one  of  those  will 
be  yet  another  nail  in  that  same  coffin.  This 
community  and  our  local  town  of  Pinedale 
has  a  stable  economy  augmented  by  agri- 
culture. If  agriculture  is  removed  so  will  a 
year-around  economic  stabilizer. 

Ranching  provides  not  only  a  safe,  eco- 
nomical food  source  but  also  responsible 
community  members  and  a  recreational  re- 
source to  those  who  respect  us  and  our  land. 
I  feel  a  large  grazing-fee  increase  and  in- 
creased regulations  are  the  government's  so- 
lution to  rid  themselves  of  users  of  federal 
lands.  When  the  cattle  go.  the  grass  will  go 
also.  The  ability  to  graze  on  Federal  lands 
has  allowed  us  to  Improve  this  resource.  Pri- 
vate grazing  leases  are  virtually  unavailable 
and  should  be  put  on  the  endangered  species 
list. 
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Honorable  Senators,  please  try  to  under- 
stand western  ranching  practices  before  you 
vote  for  something  that  could  devastate  an 
entire  industry  in  the  western  states.  Before 
you  decide  and  vote.  I  invite  you  to  come  see 
our  ranch  and  stay  with  my  family.  Come 
see  and  understand  our  industry  firsthand.  I 
invite  any  of  you  to  come  any  time.  My  ad- 
dress is  88  Scab  Creek  Road,  Boulder,  Wyo- 
ming. We  can  all  survive  and  prosper  to- 
gether. Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

SUZY  MlCHNEVICH. 

October  19.  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  This  last  gasp  let- 
ter is  written  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  es- 
pecially our  relatives  and  neighbors  who 
have  a  longer  heritage  of  sheep  and  cattle 
ranching  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains.  Several  participated  in  the  Boze- 
man,  MT  hearing  held  by  Secretary  Babbitt 
and  responded  in  writing  as  he  requested, 
and  again  in  response  to  "Rangeland  Reform 
'94." 

None  of  us  are  against  a  fair  Increase  in 
grazing  fees  and  all  want  to  continue  to  im- 
prove rangeland  conditions.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  July  that  the  current  Administra- 
tion would  sort  out  fact  from  rhetoric,  as 
Secretary  Babbitt  repeatedly  stated.  The 
facts  would  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  as- 
sumed he  would  work  with  the  western 
states,  governors,  local  communities  and 
others  through  the  hearing  process. 

It  is  now  obvious  we  were  wrong.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  become  increasingly  arro- 
gant and  clearly  intends  to  increase  fees  by 
125%  and  implement  new  regulations  de- 
signed to  force  many  small  business  ranchers 
into  liquidation.  Mr.  Babbitt  concealed  his 
true  agenda  while  in  the  West.  He  obviously 
planned  all  along  to  drastically  reduce  live- 
stock grazing  on  public  lands  as  part  of  the 
political  payback  commitments  to  the  new 
big  business  environmental  groups.  Many  of 
us  were  naive  to  believe  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appointees  would  do  what  is  right  for 
our  country,  and  that  jobs  would  be  consid- 
ered somewhat  important. 

Unless  you  and  your  fellow  senatoi-s  are 
successful  in  achieving  a  commonsense  com- 
promise that  establishes  a  fair  fee  system 
and  responsible  regulation  changes  through 
the  EIS  process,  you  can  be  assured  that  up 
to  one-third  of  western  federal  land  livestock 
producers  will  be  out  of  business  in  3  years. 
Up  to  50.000  jobs  will  be  lost  only  to  be  ex- 
ported. Imports  of  boxed  beef  will  increase 
by  over  300  million  pounds  per  year  with  an 
equivalent  annual  increase  in  the  deficit.  So- 
cial impact  and  welfare  payment  increases  of 
another  $400  million  per  year  are  the  last 
thing  our  country  needs  at  this  time.  All  for 
what^a  $30  million  maximum  increase  in 
annual  fees  and  questionable  environmental 
improvement.  If  this  keeps  up.  our  economy 
will  collapse. 

Jim  and  Virginia  Foreman. 


STATEMENTS  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SKELTON.  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  WEST.  AND  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  SULLIVAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come back  my  colleagues  and  to  wish 
everyone  a  healthy  and  rewarding  new 
year.  This  will  be  a  challenging  ses- 
sion; however,  I  am  optimistic  that  it 
will  be  a  productive  one  which  will 
achieve  historic  legislation  on  crime 
and  health  care. 


Mr.  President,  it  should  be  no  sur- 
prise to  any  of  us  that  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Congress,  life  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  continues.  During  the 
past  2  months,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  two  ceremonies  during 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  several 
noteworthy  speeches.  I  want  to  share 
three  of  those  statements  with  the 
Senate  and  ask  that  they  be  included 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
this  statement. 

The  first  statement  is  by  our  distin- 
guished House  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Ike  Skelton.  Representative  Skelton 
spoke  at  the  357th  birthday  celebration 
of  the  National  Guard.  His  statement  is 
notable  not  only  for  its  praise  of  the 
National  Guard,  but  also  for  its  vision- 
ary view  on  the  future  of  NATO. 

"The  second  statement  is  by  the  Hon- 
orable Togo  West,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  at  his  welcoming  ceremony  at 
Fort  Meyer,  VA.  Secretary  West  sim- 
ply and  eloquently  outlined  his  goals 
to  provide  our  Nation  the  best  trained 
and  ready  Army  in  its  history. 

Finally,  I  submit  Gen.  Gordon  Sulli- 
van's statement  welcoming  Secretary 
West.  As  the  Army's  senior  military  of- 
ficer. General  Sullivan  graciously 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Army's  over  1 
million  men  and  women  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  tribute  to  Secretary  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  moment  to  become  familiar 
with  these  statements.  Each  of  these 
men  will  have  a  prominent  role  as  we 
deal  with  the  Nation's  problems  during 
the  coming  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The    357th    Birthday    ok    the    N.^tional 

Guard— An  address  By  Congressman  Ike 

Skelton 

I.  introduction 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  on 
this  357th  anniversary  of  the  National  Guard. 
Let  me  thank  Major  General  Rees  for  the 
honor  he  has  done  me  by  his  kind  invitation 
to  address  this  group  today.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  see  Major  General  Killey  and 
General  *  *  * 

Allow  me  to  also  say  how  much  of  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  see  a  very  special  friend  of  mine 
and  of  the  National  Guard— The  Honorable 
Deborah  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs.  Debbie  is  doing  a  very 
good  job  in  the  Pentagon  and  to  make  the 
total  force  better  than  ever.  Her  efforts  are 
already  beginning  to  bear  fruit  as  the  agree- 
ment announced  this  past  Friday  on  restruc- 
turing the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve.  I  have 
not  seen  the  details  yet.  so  I  will  reserve 
judgment  on  the  agreement.  But  anytime 
you  can  get  the  active  Army,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  singing  from 
the  same  sheet  of  music  that  has  to  be 
counted  as  positive. 

My  favorite  Assistant  Secretary  earlier 
this  year  gave  a  speech  in  which  she  said 
"The  total  force  is  no  longer  a  concept  but  a 
reality."  I  believe  she  is  right.  I  hope  last 
week's  agreement  means  we  will  no  longer 
have  an  us  vs.  them  attitude  between  active 
and  reserve  component  forces.  Active.  Guard, 
and  Reserve  partisans  must  work  together  to 


help  put  a  brake  to  the  free  fall  in  defense 
spending.  That  will  be  a  very  difficult  task 
in  today's  budget  climate.  Past  differences 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  among'  the 
various  components.  All  of  us  who  want  a 
strong  national  defense,  a  capable  military- 
active  and  reserve — need  to  work  together.  I 
hope  last  week's  agreement  will  help  us  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Debbie,  keep  up  the  good  work. 
II.  anniversaries 
357th  Birthday  of  National  Guard 

Today,  we  celebrate  the  357th  birthday  of 
the  National  Guard.  By  my  arithmetic  that 
means  that  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  1636,  more  than  a  century 
before  this  Nation  declared  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain. 

Despite  the  break  that  eventually  took 
place  between  the  American  colonies  and 
Great  Britain,  the  Guard  still  retains  a  num- 
ber of  the  customs  that  came  from  both  the 
English  and  the  colonial  American  militia 
traditions. 

England's  geographic  position  as  an  island 
separated  from  the  European  continent  guar- 
anteed its  security  from  invasion.  The  need 
that  other  continental  countries  felt  to 
maintain  large  standing  armies  was  largely 
absent  in  England.  It  was  able  to  man  its  ar- 
mies with  contingents  raised  locally  and 
commanded  by  the  local  nobility.  Equally 
important,  such  units  were  called  to  service 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  respond  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis.  For  example,  at  Tilbury  in  1585. 
Elizabeth  I  reviewed  such  a  militia  brought 
together  to  resist  an  invasion  of  England 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
armada. 

Those  hardy  souls  who  made  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  earl.v  seventeenth 
century  took  with  them  the  traditions  of  the 
mother  country  including  the  militia  sys- 
tem. The  first  colonists  were  few  in  number, 
ignorant  of  the  new  land  to  which  they  had 
come,  and  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
native  inhabitants.  The  militia  concept,  ac- 
tively implemented  and  rigidly  enforced  in 
the  first  decades  of  colonization  after  1607, 
helped  ensure  the  survival  of  the  tiny  Eng- 
lish communities  from  some  of  the  most  sav- 
age Indian  wars  in  American  history.  The 
American  colonial  militias  relied  on  local  re- 
cruiting, short  period  of  active  duty  in  re- 
sponse to  immediate  threats,  and  territorial 
restrictions  on  service.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  that  early  period  are  still  part  of  the 
Guard  today. 

75th  Anniversary  of  World  War  I 

This  year  is  also  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  long  known  as  the 
Great  War.  Last  month  1  gave  a  speech  in 
Missi  uri  in  which  I  recalled  the  great  con- 
tributions of  Missourians  who  distinguished 
themsi-lves  throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
One  of  those  Missourians  was  Harry  S  Tru- 
man. As  those  in  this  audience  know,  Harry 
Truman  served  in  the  National  Guard  in  that 
conflict. 

As  a  boy  he  had  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
be  a  military  man.  although  he  was  afraid  of 
a  gun  and  would  rather  run  than  fight.  He 
had  originally  enlisted  in  the  Guard  on  June 
14,  1905,  Flag  Day.  at  the  age  of  21.  Twelve 
years  later,  he  was  still  in  the  Guard. 
Though  he  was  beyond  the  draft  age.  was  op- 
erating a  600  acre  farm,  and  had  an  oil  lease 
on  320  acres  of  land,  he  left  all  this  to  join 
the  artillery.  He  was  motivated  by  a  spirit  of 
deep  patriotism. 

He  sailed  to  France  aboard  the  USS  George 
Washington,  on  Good  Friday  1918.  After  a 
voyage  of  12  to  13  days,  he  arrived  in  Brest. 


Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  regiment,  the 
129th  Field  Artillery  embarked  upon  a  6 
week  training  course.  Promoted  to  Captain, 
he  commanded  Battery  D.  and  took  it  into 
action  in  August,  participating  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  until  October  3.  He  saw 
further  action  in  the  Verdun  sector  from  Oc- 
tober 16  to  November  7  and  yet  again  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  from  November  7  until  No- 
vember 11  when  the  Armistice  went  into  ef- 
fect. 

He  returned  from  France  in  April  1919  and 
left  service  in  May.  Yet  the  following  year, 
he  accepted  appointment  as  a  Major  of  Field 
Artillery  in  the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Colonel,  commanding  a 
field  artillery  regiment  in  July  1932.  He  at- 
tended summer  military  camp  every  year 
but  one  from  1923  to  1933. 

Years  later  he  said  "I've  always  been  sorry 
I  did  not  get  a  university  education  in  the 
regular  way.  But  I  got  it  in  the  army  the 
hard  way— and  it  stuck." 

III.  FUTURE  OF  NATO 

As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  recall  Harry  Truman's  role 
as  a  member  of  the  Guard  in  World  War  I.  it 
is  also  appropriate  to  take  some  of  those  les- 
sons of  history  and  apply  them  today. 

After  Harry  Truman  and  his  fellow  veter- 
ans came  home  after  World  War  I.  the  United 
States  entered  a  period  of  isolationism.  We 
resisted  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  did  so  at  our  own  expense. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  axis  powers  in  1945, 
the  specter  of  Soviet  communism  threatened 
a  prostrate  Western  Europe.  At  the  time,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  Democratic 
country  with  the  military  and  economic  re- 
sources able  to  thwart  the  aims  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Western  Europe.  Through  the  pol- 
icy of  containment  the  United  States  vigor- 
ously resisted  this  new  threat.  The  Truman 
doctrine,  which  provided  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1947,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  which 
provided  economic  relief  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  signing  of  the  NATO  agreement  in 
1949  committed  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

The  generation  that  had  come  to  power  in 
the  1940s  was  determined  not  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  1920s  and  1930s:  Isolationism 
did  not  guarantee  peace;  appeasement  only 
encouraged  dictators.  As  the  Soviets  sought 
to  gain  elsewhere  what  they  were  unable  to 
achieve  in  Western  Europe,  this  high  stakes 
contest  between  the  two  superpowers  spread 
to  virtually  every  region  of  the  world— from 
Europe  to  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  cost  was  considerable,  close  to  100,000 
American  lives  in  two  Asian  wars.  However. 
I  believe  that  we  can  take  a  certain  measure 
of  pride  in  our  accomplishments.  Like  Atlas, 
we  shouldered  our  burdens  well.  Areas  of  the 
world  that  were  completely  devastated  were 
soon  on  the  way  to  economic  recovery  due  to 
a  combination  of  American  generosity  and 
self-interest.  Western  Europe  is  strong,  vig- 
orous, and  prosperous,  as  is  that  island  na- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Japan. 
Europe  and  Japan  prospered  as  a  result  of 
the  far-reaching  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
military  policies  adopted  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration and  supported  by  every  Amer- 
ican administration  thereafter. 

Elsewhere  in  East  Asia,  a  credible  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  were  not  in 
vain.  True,  despite  our  considerable  efforts, 
Indochina  fell— Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  And  yet,  I  believe  that  the  P':!riod  of 


our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  bought  time  for 
the  other  countries  of  southeast  Asia.  If 
some  of  the  dominoes  fell,  not  all  of  them 
did.  Thailand.  Malaysia.  Singapore,  and  In- 
donesia had  time  to  develop  and  strengthen 
themselves  politically  and  economically.  As 
members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  [ASEAN]  their  average  eco- 
nomic rate  of  growth  in  the  decade  after  1975 
was  7  percent  in  real  terms,  twice  the  global 
avera^'e.  Today  East  Asia  has  replaced  West- 
em  Europe  as  Americas  leading  overseas 
trading  partner.  Very  few  would  have  pre- 
dicted such  a  development  in  1965. 

Today,  there  is  a  great  debate  concerning 
the  future  of  NATO.  It  succeeded  in  its  origi- 
nal purpose— defending  Western  Europe 
against  the  Soviet  threat.  That  threat  dis- 
appeared 2  years  ago. 

This  coming  January  President  Clinton 
and  the  political  leaders  of  other  NATO 
countries  will  meet  in  Brussels  to  decide  the 
future  of  history's  most  successful  alliance. 

A  key  issue  that  will  be  discussed  is 
NATO's  enlargement.  Poland.  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia  are  actively 
seeking  membership  in  NATO.  They  are 
properly  concerned  about  developments  in 
Russia,  especially  the  Russian  military's 
new  doctrine  that  seeks  to  re-establish  Rus- 
sian control  over  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

TTie  recent  meetings  over  the  past  2  weeks 
by  NATO  foreign  and  defense  officials  have 
led  to  the  endorsement  of  the  policy  known 
as  Partnership  for  Peace.  It  is  an  effort  to 
give  hope  to  those  Central  European  coun- 
tries wanting  to  become  NATO  members 
without  offending  Russian  leaders,  especially 
in  the  military  establishment,  who  are  sus- 
picious of  an  expansionist  western  military 
alliance.  No  countries  are  named  no  time- 
tables offered  for  those  wanting  to  join 
NATO.  But  the  door  is  left  opened. 

Having  studied  the  matter  at  some  length, 
I  believe  that  the  Partnership  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram is  a  good  start  but  it  must  be  part  of 
a  broader  effort. 

First,  explicit  criteria  for  membership 
should  be  listed:  a  stable  functioning  democ- 
racy, protection  of  minority  rights,  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  open  and  detailed  de- 
fense budgets. 

Second,  I  believe  the  inclusion  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slovakia  in 
NATO  would  actually  increase  stability  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Much  the  way  the  Soviet 
Union  acceded  to  unified  Germany  becoming 
part  of  NATO.  I  believe  Russia  could  be  con- 
vinced that  the  inclusion  of  the  four  Central 
European  countries  in  NATO  would  be  in  its 
interest  also. 

Third,  various  NATO  committees  should  be 
employed  to  increase  contacts  among  the 
countries  now  in  NATO,  those  in  Central  Eu- 
rope wanting  to  join,  and  those  in  the  Soviet 
successor  states,  namely  committees  dealing 
with  economics,  scientific  affairs,  environ- 
mental issues,  airspace  coordination,  and 
civil  emergency  planning. 

IV.  conclusion 

Some  may  wonder  how  we  convince  an 
American  public  that  NATO  remains  impor- 
tant even  after  the  cold  war  has  ended. 
Twice  this  century  we  became  involved  in 
European  wars  despite  our  intentions  to  stay 
out.  During  the  period  of  time  that  we  have 
been  a  European  power,  with  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  Europe  has  experienced  its 
longest  period  of  peace  since  Roman  times.  I 
believe  Americans  can  be  convinced  that  it 
is  in  our  strategic  interest  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope, to  remain  in  NATO. 

The  American  National  Guard,  being  part 
of  the  total  force,  should  be  just  as  inter- 


ested In  the  NATO  process  as  its  active  duty 
counterparts.  Peace — just  as  conflict — af- 
fects all  who  wear  the  uniform.  So  let's  fol- 
low the  work  and  developments  in  progress. 
If  it  is  successful,  and  peace  in  Europe  con- 
tinues, the  Harry  Trumans  of  Tomorrow  will 
not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  freedom  and 
security  in  another  European  conflict. 

Again,  congratulations  on  the  anniversary 
of  America's  National  Guard.  It  has  been  and 
will  long  remain  a  steady  rock  of  our  Na- 
tion's freedom. 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Togo  D.  West. 
Jr.— Welcoming  Ceremony 

Thank  you.  General  Sullivan,  for  those  ex- 
tremely gracious  comments  and  for  your 
warm  introduction.  A  special  thanks  as  well 
to  the  members  of  the  Old  Guard  and  the 
Army  Band  who  have  participated  here.  The 
men  and  women  of  America's  Army  around 
the  world  are  certainly  well  represented  by 
you  here  today,  and  we  in  the  West  family 
are  especially  appreciative  of  your  efforts,  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  the  entire  Army  com- 
munity in  making  us  feel  welcome  and  at 
home.  We  are  proud  to  return  to  the  Army 
and  to  join  its  leadership  team,  and  we  look 
forward  to  our  association  with  you. 

Deputy  Secretary  Perry.  General 
Shalikashvili,  General  Sullivan.  Admiral 
Kelso,  General  Colin  Powell,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mayor  Kelly,  distinguished 
guests,  members  and  friends  of  the  United 
States  Army,  ladies  and  gentlemen  all.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  you  on  this  day  and  at  this 
time.  A  number  of  people  have  had  a  hand  in 
making  this  day  possible  and  I  owe  thanks  to 
them  all. 

First,  of  course.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
President's  nomination  and,  upon  connrma- 
tion.  appointment  of  me  to  lead  our  Army.  I 
am  gratified  by  the  recommendation  in  my 
behalf  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his 
Deputy.  Bill  Perry,  to  the  President  and  by 
their  continued  support  and  encouragement 
of  me  during  the  period  of  nomination,  con- 
firmation and  transition. 

I  appreciate  as  well  the  support  and  advice 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Reprsentatives  during  this  period.  I 
especially  appreciate  the  time  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  their  staffs  as  they 
went  about  their  constitutional  duties,  and 
the  wisdom  imparted  to  me  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  well.  I  am  indebted  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, including  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Honorable  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  for  their  counsel  and  sup- 
port. We  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  understand  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  raising 
and  equipping  the  nation's  Army,  and  we 
value  the  cooperative  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  my  family 
who.  for  a  family  as  small  as  ours,  are  here 
in  unusual  number— my  law  .school  class- 
mate, life's  partner,  severest  critic,  most  de- 
pendable friend,  my  wife  Gail;  our  daughters 
Tiffany  and  Hilary,  who  continue  to  grow  in 
grace  and  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  who  are  a 
constant  source  of  joy  and  pride  to  their  par- 
ents; their  uncle.  Theodore  Newton  Berry, 
whom  I  have  known  since  he  was  eleven, 
then  a  fine  boy,  later  a  fine  young  man  and, 
now.  somewhat  older,  but  still  a  fine  person; 
and  his  parents,  my  mother-in-law,  Johnnie 
Mae  Berry,  a  warm  and  wonderful  human 
being,     and     my     father-in-law.     Theodore 
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Moody  Berry,  a  true  American  hero  who  rose 
from  selling  newspapers  on  the  street  cor- 
ners of  Cincinnati  as  a  child  to  become  the 
Mayor  of  that  city. 

My  mother  and  father  are  here  today:  she. 
in  person,  he,  now  dead  some  twenty  years, 
in  spirit.  It  is  their  discipline— the  discipline 
of  two  dedicated  teachers  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  public  school  system— and  their  high 
ex|>ectations  that  have  shaped  me  and  that 
influence  me  still  to  this  day.  They  and  their 
entire  generation  represent  the  people  on 
whose  shoulders^  and  my  generation  have 
stood  to  reach  this  point. 

You  can  see  that  this  is.  in  many  ways,  for 
me.  a  family  day.  And  members  of  other  fam- 
ilies of  which  I  am  or  have  felt  a  part,  my 
church,  my  community,  the  National  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Kennedy  Center  are  also  here. 
Those  families,  too.  have  made  this  occasion 
possible.  They  include  former  teachers,  fel- 
low students  and  friends  from  my  hometown 
of  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina;  col- 
leagues and  professors  from  our  days  at  How- 
ard University;  fellow  lawyers  and  workers 
from  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps,  my  former  law  firms,  the  Navy  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense General  Counsel's  Office;  and  former 
colleagues  from  other  Army  and  Navy  of- 
fices, from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  from  my  former  corporation — all 
have  helped  to  bring  me  to  this  point.  And 
for  that,  I  am  truly  grateful. 

I  have  been  called  to  lead  the  finest  land 
force  in  the  world.  Your  United  States  Army 
is  a  force  without  equal  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  Discharging  the  responsibilities  of 
this  office  will  require  my  best  efforts  in  car- 
ing for  the  men  and  women  who  are  Ameri- 
ca's Army.  I  will  give  that  effort.  And  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  realization  that  I  will  not 
be  required  to  do  it  alone. 

I  could  not  ask  for  a  better  team  than  the 
one  assembled  here.  General  Gordon  Sulli- 
van, our  Chief  of  Staff,  from  whom  you  have 
■just  heard,  has  been  the  key  architect  of  the 
Army's  response  to  a  constantly  and  swftly 
changing  world.  His  service,  especially  ever 
the  past  year,  has  been  as  an  exemplfir  of 
seliless,  dedicated  leadership.  As  Chio.'  of 
Staff  and  Acting  Secretary  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  he  has  given  the  best  of  aim- 
self,  and  he  has  done  it  time  and  time  again. 
General  Sullivan,  there  are  not  words  t.)  ex- 
press nor  accolades  sufficient  to  acki.owl- 
edge  your  contributions  to  this  Army  y:)u  so 
clearly  love  and  this  country  you  so  ably 
serve. 

Joe  Reeder.  the  newly  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  brings  an  enthuiiiasm 
and  high  regard  for  America's  soldiers 
formed  during  his  own  time  of  active  service, 
as  West  Point  cadet,  commissioned  officer. 
Ranger,  Army  lawyer  and  staunch  supporter 
of  Army  concerns.  Together,  with  General 
Sullivan,  we  are  determined  to  deliver  for 
our  soldiers  just  as  they  are  delivering  for 
us. 

Determination  and  pride,  however,  will  not 
do  the  job  alone.  For  that  reason.  I  have  a 
specific  message  for  the  Army's  leadership, 
military  and  civilian,  assembled  here  today. 
These  are  my  expectations,  and  they  frame 
the  requirements  I  will  impose.  My  goal  for 
the  Army  is  a  simple  one.  and  I  have  already 
stated  it:  to  make  our  Army  better  tomor- 
row than  it  was  yesterday,  and  to  transmit 
that  Army  to  my  successor  better  trained, 
better  equipped  and  better  supported  than 
the  already  high  state  in  which  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  me.  To  fulfill  this  goal.  I  will  re- 
quire your  personal  support  and  your  enthu- 
siasm. But  there  is  more:  I  require  that  you 


adopt  as  a  par;,onal  mandate  that  you  will 
fulfill  your  'uliest  potential  in  every  action 
you  take,  every  responsibility  you  assume, 
every  endeavor  you  attempt.  I  direct  this 
challenge  to  you  not  as  a  means  of  your  per- 
sonal dev'jlopment,  but  rather  because,  as 
you  already  know,  the  soldiers  you  serve  and 
lead  deserve  your  best  effort  and.  as  I  and 
this  Admmistration  know,  the  American 
people  d.'mand  it. 

Finally,  this  closing  thought.  This  is  a 
wonder.'ul  day.  It  Tills  me  with  pride  and  joy. 
and  I  hope  it  is  a  source  of  some  fulfillment 
for  mj  fami'.y  a:id  friends  as  well.  But  this 
day  i.',  not  about  me.  It  is  about  America's 
Arm.i . 

It  IS  about  that  Army  as  it  faces  new  chal- 
lenges this  year  and  enters  a  new  chapter  in 
its  history  today.  It  is  about  that  Army  as  it 
faces  a  world  grown  newly — and  gravely- 
complex,  even  as  some  old  threats  die.  And  it 
is  about  the  men  and  women  who  face  the 
now  complexity. 

They  are  the  active  duty  members,  reserv- 
ists. National  Guardsmen  and  Guardswomen. 
and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians.  And 
they  are  our  family  members. 

They  are  not  strangers.  They  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  neighborhoods,  from 
next  door,  or  the  next  block,  or  the  farm  a 
lew  miles  down.  In  the  words  of  that  tradi- 
tional Christmas  carol.  "They  are  our  neigh- 
bors' children,  whom  we  have  seen  before." 
They  differ  from  us  only  in  that  they  have 
chosen  to  do  our  nation's  business,  and  to  do 
it  in  uniform,  thereby  committing  them- 
selves to  the  timeless  traditions  of  duty  and 
service  and  sacrifice. 

To  them.  I  say,  we  are  counting  on  you. 
just  as  we  always  have.  We  know  you  will 
not  let  us  down  because,  in  the  history  of 
this  nation,  you  never  have. 

And.  just  as  you— America's  sons  and 
daughters— have  stood  and  are  standing  up 
for  America:  this  President,  this  Secretary 
of  Defense,  this  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
this  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  this  Chief 
of  Staff,  this  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  this 
Nation  will  continue  to  stand  up  for  you.  We 
can  do  no  less. 

Bless  you  all;  thanks  for  making  this  day 
possible  and  for  sharing  it  with  me. 

Remarks  by  General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
AT  THE  Welcome  Ceremony  in  Honor  of 
THE  Honorable  Togo  D.  West  Jr..  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  army 

Members  of  Congress.  Mayor  Kelly  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia).  Mr.  Perry  (Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense).  Mr.  Days  (U.S.  Solicitor 
General),  former  Secretaries  of  the  Army  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Ailes,  and  Mr.  Stahr.  General 
and  Mrs.  Shalikashvili  (Chairman  of  the 
JCS).  General  and  Mrs.  Powell  (former 
Chairman  of  the  JCS).  Admiral  Kelso  (Chief 
of  Naval  Operations),  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  all  of  you  here  today  for  this  important 
ceremony.  The  Army  today  welcomes  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Togo  West  as  the  sixteenth 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  I  thank  all  of 
you  for  being  here  in  support  of  the  Army. 

Let  me  also  take  a  moment  to  thank  the 
soldiers  here  today— members  of  the  Old 
Guard  and  the  United  States  Army  band. 
"Pershing's  Own."  As  usual  they  are  deliver- 
ing a  superb  performance — truly  represent- 
ing the  spirit,  pride,  and  professionalism  of 
all  the  soldiers,  all  the  fine  young  men  and 
women,  serving  their  nation  today. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  Army  and  a 
great  day  for  the  Nation.  It's  a  real  pleasure 
to  welcome  a  new  leader  to  the  United 
States  Army.  But  while  he  ie  new  to  the  job 


of  Secretary  of  the  Army,  he  is  by  no  means 
new  to  leadership,  service  with  the  military, 
or  service  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  West  has  been  associated  with  the 
Army,  the  armed  forces  and  public  service 
since  his  graduation  from  law  school.  A  cap- 
tain in  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps,  early  in  his  career  he  came  to  know 
soldiers  and  to  value  the  importance  of  the 
American  soldier  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Both  his  professional  ability  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  are  evident  from  his 
service  across  three  presidential  administra- 
tions. Service  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  President  Ford;  appointed  General 
Counsel  of  the  Navy,  and  then  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  Presi- 
dent Carter:  and  in  1982.  service  on  a  special 
panel  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

A  respected  and  accomplished  attorney,  he 
is  also  a  leader  in  the  community  as  well.  He 
is  currently  the  Chairman  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  Friends  and  Community  Board,  has 
previously  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  Council  of  the  YMCA.  and  serves  on 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  Washington— to  name  only  a  few  of 
his  numerous  community  activities. 

An  accomplished  professional,  an  experi- 
enced public  servant,  and  a  selfless  contribu- 
tor to  the  community— Mr.  West  is  a  leader. 
The  Army  could  not  be  more  fortunate  than 
to  be  able  to  welcome  Mr.  West  as  the  new 
Secretary  at  this  critical  juncture  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  Army  today  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
the  21st  Century,  and  has  in  many  ways  al- 
ready entered  a  new  era.  We  are  an  Army 
that  has  experienced  significant  change  in 
the  past  4  years — we  are  in  many  ways  a 
changed  Army. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  finished.  There  are 
challenges  still  to  be  met.  The  future  will 
not  be  placid— it  never  is.  These  are  very  de- 
manding times — tough  missions — missions 
which  require  strategic  agility  in  thought 
and  deed.  We  are  transforming  ourselves  and 
serving  our  Nation.  We  are  doing  it.  We  are 
employing  our  forces  and  training  our  forces. 

Mr.  West,  the  soldiers  of  America's  Army — 
active.  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve — 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  who  has  a 
clear  vision  of  the  challenges  we  will  face  in 
the  21st  Century.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  in 
Mr.  West  a  leader  who  knows  that  Nation's 
defense  depends  on  an  Army  that  is  trained 
and  ready,  an  Army  with  the  absolute  best 
equipment,  and  an  Army  that  is  made  up  of 
top  quality  young  men  and  women,  the  top 
athletes,  scholars  and  citizens,  from  every 
one  of  our  fifty  states  and  territories. 

We  are  proud  and  honored  to  have  Sec- 
retary West  as  our  leader.  Today  America's 
Army— over  1  million  men  and  women  and 
their  families;  from  every  corner  of  our 
country:  from  camps,  posts  and  stations 
around  the  globe — America's  Army  welcomes 
a  new  leader,  our  new  Secretary. 

Mr.  West.  America's  Army  today  stands 
trained  and  ready;  we  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  today;  you  will  lead  us  in  to  the 
21st  Century:  we  are  ready  Count  on  us! 


SENATE  QUARTERLY  MAIL  COSTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  318  of  Public  Law 
101-520,  I  am  submitting  the  summary 
tabulations  of  Senate  mass  mail  costs 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1993.  that  is  the  period  of  July  1.  1993, 
through  September  30,  1993,  to  be  print- 
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ed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the  quar- 
terly statement  from  the  U.S.  Pc  stal 
Service  setting  forth  the  Senate's  t  Dtal 
postage  costs  for  the  quarter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nate- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  VAIL  VOLUMES  AND  C  )STS 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1933 
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Oniinal  ^lecti 
(dtal  per  cap 
PKces  ria 


Original 
total  cost 


Cost  per 
capita 


SenatOfS 

AXaka  _.... _...  0  OWOOO  JO  00  JO  00000 

Baucui . 58.666  C8333  12  660  57  01536 

Bennett 0  0)000  00  00000 

BiOen  0  OWOO  00  00000 

Biniamaa - 19.!?5  0  257  4.183  86  00265 

Bond 21.8S0  0C421  4  562*6  00088 

BofW  ...i 0  00100  OO  .00000 

Bo«i  .-......__„,._..  0  00000  00  00000 

Bradley, 8,850  00114  1.344  01  00017 

Breau»"T. _-.  0  OOOiO  00  00000 

Brown  ,. 0  000C5  OO  00000 

Bryan 97,920  07379  14  900  32  01123 

Bumpes - 0  00000  0(  OOOOO 

Burns.: 61.067  07411  12.084  1'!  01467 

Byrd  _ 0  OOOOO  0'  OOOOO 

CampMI 0  OOOOO  f'  OOOOO 

Chatee 32.050  03189  5.395  .  ■  00537 

Coast  0  OOOOO  OOOOO 

C«lir»B. 0  OOOOO  '•)  OOOOO 

CoDen  16.350  01324  3,097  '5  00251 

Conrad 0  OOOOO  0  OOOOO 

CovtfdeM  ,  0  OOOOO  to  OOOOO 

Craij  9.200  00862  189.29  ,00178 

DAmate  260.300  01437  44.901  48  00248 

Oantorth    -.,  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Daschle       4,950  00696  75  40  00106 

BeConcini   _ 6,045  00158  1,78  05  00125 

Oodd  ..^ 0  OOOOO  CO  OOOOO 

Dole 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Oomenici  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Oo<gan  33,175  05216  5 '.'S   «  00800 

Durenbettet  80,440  017%  11 '.3   41  00255 

ban 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Faircloth  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Feingold 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

feinste* _....  D  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

ford   :. 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Glenn _.. 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Gorton _ .,,  192.665  03751  37  66ii  30  00733 

Graham  8.165  00061  6  530i4  00048 

Gramni  83.010  00470  16,82'. -8  00095 

GrassK» 403.300  14342  61,457,9  02186 

Grtjj 0  OOOOO  vO  OOOOO 

Harkin „... 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Hatch..... 7,000  00386  104536  00058 

HatlieM 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Htllin  „,. n  DOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Helms  „. _ 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Hollinis  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Hutchison  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Inouye  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

JeHords  13,450  02360  3.50104  00614 

Johnston  11,610  00271  5,056  38  0O1I8 

KassePaum     0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Kempthome    0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Kennedy     0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Kerrey  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Keny , 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Kohl  _...........  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

laiitenben  4,387  00056  1714  37  00022 

Leahy  20.500  03596  4.018 18  00705 

levin 11.563  00123  2.372  72  00025 

liebermn  13.650  00416  2.26819  00069 

loft 4,000  .00153  604  07  00023 

lujat 5,500  00097  1.06045  00019 

Mack _....  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Mathem  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

McCain  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

McConnell  318,350  08478  56,06017  01493 

Metzenbaum  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Mikulski  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Mitchell  55,950  04530  8,520  32  00690 

Moseley-Braun  647.738  05569  95  651  15  00822 

Moynihan  1,627,000  08980  295,46139  01631 

Murkowski  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Murray  _ 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Nickles 46,000  01432  7,910  08  00246 

ttunn 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Packmod  32,275  01084  5,82548  00196 

Pell  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Ptesslet  149,498  21026  24,644  70  03466 

Piyor  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Reid - 29.479  02221  10040  74  00757 

Rietle  242,150  02566  37,141 45  00394 

Roljb  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Rockefeller 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Roth  _ 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Sarhanes  0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Sasset  129.900  02586  18.733  99  00373 

Shelby 0  OOOOO  00  OOOOO 

Simon  . 518.625  04459  78,986  85  00679 


Dtninal  Pieces 
total  pe<  cap- 
pieces  ila 


Otitmal        Cost  per 
total  cost        capita 


Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellslone 

Wotford 


35,900 

07704 

5,166  97 

01109 

0 

OOOOO 

00 

OOOOO 

0 

OOOOO 

00 

OOOOO 

22.750 

03876 

3,924  33 

00669 

0 

OOOOO 

00 

OOOOO 

11,625 

02495 

2  520  09 

00541 

0 

OOOOO 

00 

OOOOO 

49700 

01109 

8  151  19 

00182 

0 

OOOOO 

00 

OOOOO 

Total 
pieces 


Total 

cost 


Other  ottices 
The  Vice  President 

The  President  Pto-Iempore 

The  Maiority  Leader 

The  Minority  Leader _,... 

The  Assistant  Maionty  Leader  

The  Assistant  Minority  Leader  

Secretary  of  Majority  Contetence  . 
Secretary  o<  Minority  Conlertnce  , 

Ajnculture  Committee    „._ 

Appropriations  Committee  , 

Armed  Services  Committee 

Banking  Committee , 

Budget  Committee  , 

Commerce  Committee „__ 

Energy  Committee  . .,- 

Environment  Committee    -..;. 

Finance  Committee 

Foieign  Relations  Committee 

Governmental  AHairs  CommittK  . 
Judiciary  Committee 

Labor  Committee 

Rules  Committee     

Small  Business  Committee 

Veterans  Attairs  Committee  ..__ 
Ethics  Committee 

Indian  Attairs  CommittK  ...- 

Intelligence  Committee   ..,: 

Aging  Committee  ™- 

Joint  Economic  Committee  „„_. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ....... 

Democratic  Policy  Committee  _... 
Democratic  Conference 
Republican  Policy  Committee 

Republican  Conference  

Legislative  Counsel 
Legal  Counsel 


Secretary  of  the  SeflM 

Sergeant  at  Arms _. 

Narcotics  Caucus  _. 

SCMTE  POW/IM _.; 


to  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Total 


00 


United  States  Postal  Service, 
Washington  DC.  December  9. 1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  chairman:  Detailed  data  on 
franked  mail  usage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  fourth  quarter.  Fiscal  Year  1993.  is  en- 
closed. Total  postage  and  fees  for  the  quarter 
is  $3,254,024. 

A  summary  of  Senate  franked  mail  usage 
based  upon  actual  data  for  the  four  quarters 
of  Fiscal  Year  1993  is  as  follows:  Volume— 
41,453,448:  revenue  per  piece — S.2553;  reve- 
nue—$10,581,895.00:  provisional  payments 
(March  1993)— $10,000,000.00:  deficiency  in  pro- 
visional payments— $581,895.00. 

A  bill  is  enclosed  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  charges  and  the  provisional 
payments. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  comparable 
report  for  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions, 
please  call  Tom  Galgano  of  my  staff. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  E.  Dale.  Jr.. 
For  Alfred  Carreon.  Jr..  Manager.  Post 
Office  Accounting  Finance,  room  8831, 
Washington.  DC. 

Enclosures. 


Pieces 


Rate  in       Anount  m 
dollars         dollars 


Subcategones 

1  letters  Fint  class 

2  787  354 

2900 

808.333 

Total 

2787,354 

2900 

808  333 

2  Flats  First  class  . 

139,719 

11064 

154,585 

Total     _.._.,    

139719 

11064 

154,585 

3  Parcels 

Priority— Up  to  11  oi    

Priority— Over  1 1  o; 

4th  Class— Regular      

j'7,440 

40651 

4  3469 
3  9547 

119,279 
160763 

Total 

68  Kl 

4  1128 

280  042 

4  Orange  bag  pouches  First 

class  

Priority— tip  to  11  01  

Priority— Over  11  ot  

4,706 
64 

263 

acoi- 

29063 

51027 

1,698 

186 
1.342 

Total f, _, 

5,033 

6410 

3i26 

class      

Priority— Up  to  11  oi  

Priority — Over  11  02 

11217 

3ri1  C.\aK 

4th  Class  Special  (Bkl    ,.     . 

69 

4th  Class  Regular 

657 

Total    

69 

95217 

657 

6  Yearbooks,  4lh  CUss  Special 

(Bk) 

775 

14100 

1147 

Total.. _ — 

775 

14800 

1,147 

7  Other(oddsini»rcels): 

Piionty— Up  to  1 1  02  

Priority— Over  11  oj    

4th  Class  Special  (Bkl  . 

4th  Class  Regular  

Total           .       -    , 
Total  outside  DC  (See  attachmenll 
Permit  imprint  mailings 
1st  class  single  piece  rate 
3rd  class  bulk  rate 

y"'~mi 

3,233 

360.10.S 

121,999 

8,a00.385 

30 

XJNM 

110653 

I57I57 

4831 

2465 

1319 

6J667 

3333 
.2666 

Kiv 

50.809 
173,954 

30,075 
1 161 108 

Parcel  post — PI        

206 

Address  corrections  (3547i)  

Address  corrections  (3rd  CU 
Mailing  list  corrections  110 

12 
15 

4 
4 

Mailing  list  conections  (more 



Mailgrams 

IPA— fntemational  pnonty  air- 
mail                             _ 

Mailing  lees  (registry.  cattiM.  - 

etc  1                 

Postage  due/ihort  paid  mail  

Permit  fees 

4378 

s; 

Miscellaneous  charges/ADJ    

12^820 

390,501 

iiiin 

Sub-total     

3,0(3.029 

Adiustments  (PFV  to  CPf) 

170.945 

Grand  total  

12677.328 

2567 

3,254,024 

CHARLOTTE  MAILLIARD  SWIG 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  The  rarest  of  all 
possible  talents  is  the  brilliance  to 
make  others  radiate  with  joy.  That  is 
the  very  special  quality  of  Charlotte 
Mailliard  Swig  of  San  Francisco. 

Charlotte  has  the  magical  gift  to 
transform  shadow  into  sunlight  by 
making  even  the  most  humdrum  occa- 
sion festive  and  lively. 

Today,  she  is  being  honored  by  Epis- 
copal Charities  in  San  Francisco,  and  I 
want  to  call  attention  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  her  many  accomplishments. 

Fittingly,  she  is  being  given  the 
Hand-to-Hand  Award  for  her  leadership 
in  helping  those  who  are  ill  and  suffer- 
ing and  would  be  forgotten  if  it  were 
not  for  her  caring  heart.  As  a  past  re- 
cipient of  the  award,  I  know  how  ex- 
traordinary and  special  it  is.  and  the 
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award  to  Charlotte  makes  it  all  the 
more  so. 

In  so  many  ways,  she  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  those  striving  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  caring  community. 

She  presently  is  chair  of  the  effort  to 
raise  private  contributions  to  match 
public  funds  to  build  a  modem  Main 
Library  in  San  Francisco  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  new  techno- 
logical and  fast-moving  society.  It  will 
employ  the  latest  in  computer  wiz- 
ardry to  tap  into  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge in  libraries  and  universities 
around  the  world.  It  will  be  the  proto- 
type for  libraries  of  the  21st  century. 

The  library  will  provide  special  col- 
lections to  satisfy  the  diversity  of  a 
great  city,  and  will  offer  entertainment 
and  education  to  young  and  old  alike 
in  an  atmosphere  that  will  stimulate 
the  mind  and  imagination. 

The  library  will  be  a  wonderful  re- 
source and  splendid  sanctuary  for  all 
those  who  treasure  the  written  word, 
the  seeds  for  which  were  planted  when 
I  was  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and 
Charlotte  walked  with  me  hand  in  hand 
on  so  many  worthy  projects. 

When  I  was  mayor,  I  appointed  Char- 
lotte San  Francisco's  chief  of  protocol 
to  turn  visits  by  presidents  and  heads 
of  state  and  all  civic  occasions  into 
events  in  which  the  whole  city  could 
participate  and  take  pride  and  would 
be  truly  memorable  for  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Each  event  was  carried  off  with  flare 
and  imagination  from  fire  works  spar- 
kling within  the  dome  of  city  hall  to 
red,  white,  and  blue  balloons  sailing 
skyward  to  greet  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Navy  as  their  ships  steamed  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  the  annual  Fleet 
Week. 

Always,  Charlotte  gave  an  unforget- 
table touch  to  all  she  planned.  So 
many  events  standout — the  Super 
Bowl-winning  Forty  Niners  parading 
through  downtown  San  Francisco 
aboard  motorized  cablecars,  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  arrived  at  dawn  at  the 
Golden  State  Bridge  to  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  in  1987. 

Even  when  President  Clinton  came  to 
San  Francisco  late  in  1993,  Charlotte 
added  her  magic  by  arranging  for  "Hail 
to  the  Chief  to  be  played  not  by  a  full 
orchestra  or  a  brass  band  but  by  a  sin- 
gle saxophonist,  the  great  Clarence 
Clemmons. 

Even  at  times  of  great  personal  loss 
and  sorrow.  Charlotte's  buoyancy 
never  fades,  her  commitment  to  her 
community  never  lessens.  She  is  truly 
remarkable. 

The  Hand-to-Hand  Award  pays  de- 
serving tribute  to  Charlotte  Mailliard 
Swig  for  her  many  civic  activities,  but 
to  me  she  is  more  than  a  superb  leader 
and  wonderfully  creative  impresario, 
but  she  is  a  close  and  dear  friend,  and 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  person- 
ally pay  tribute  to  her. 


IRAN-CONTRA  FINAL  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
public  release  of  the  Iran-Contra  final 
report,  the  Lawrence  Walsh  witch-hunt 
is  officially  over.  But  it  will  never  "be 
over  for  the  innocent  people  whose  rep- 
utations were  nonetheless  recklessly, 
and  irreparably,  damaged  by  Mr.  Walsh 
in  his  final  report. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Walsh  spared  no  one, 
trashing  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  per- 
sonal secretaries  alike.  As  an  article 
appearing  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  explained:  "Dozens  of  exam- 
ples from  the  *  *  *  final  report 
show  Mr.  Walsh  stomping  on  his  vic- 
tim's rights.  Publishing  the  report  it- 
self is  profoundly  unfair  *  *  *  the 
final  report  contains  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  *  *  *  unproven  alle- 
gations, even  including  excerpts  of 
grand  jury  testimony." 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  point: 
When  the  "Not  Guilty"  verdict  is  read 
or  indictments  are  not  brought,  a  pros- 
ecutor normally  picks  up  his  briefcase 
and  moves  on  to  the  next  case.  Unlike 
Mr.  Walsh,  he  does  not  spend  8  months, 
at  taxpayer  expense,  memorializing  his 
own  efforts  and  smearing  the  very  peo- 
ple he  failed  to  convict  or  even  indict. 

Last  year,  during  the  Senate  debate 
over  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act,  I  offered  an 
amendment  restricting  the  scope  of 
final  reports  issued  by  future  independ- 
ent counsels.  This  amendment,  which 
was  designed  to  ensure  that  future 
independent  counsels  will  not  resort  to 
Walsh-style  smear  tactics  in  their  final 
reports,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will 
adopt  a  similar  amendment  when  it 
considers  the  reauthorization  measure, 
perhaps  as  early  as  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle be  inserted  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24.  1994] 

Damning  News  in  W.alsh  Report 

(By  Michael  Ledeen) 

Most  of  the  working  press,  hoping  as  they 
had  for  seven  years  that  Iran-Contra  special 
prosecutor  Lawrence  Walsh  would  somehow 
pull  a  fluffy  crime  out  of  his  empty  hat. 
treated  Mr.  Walsh's  final  report  as  old  news, 
and  in  one  sense  they  were  right. 

After  Mr.  Walsh's  election-eve  indictment 
of  Caspar  Weinberger  (the  statute  of  limita- 
tions having  quite  clearly  expired),  after  his 
tendentious  "interim  reports"  that  slan- 
dered his  targets  without  enabling  them  to 
reply,  after  his  utterly  unethical  public 
statements  about  the  "guilt"  of  one  or  an- 
other target,  the  special  prosecutor  expired 
with  a  long  sigh.  There  was  no  evidence  to 
justify  any  further  prosecutions.  He  even  had 
some  kind  words  for  Ronald  Reagan:  He 
meant  well;  he  thought  he  was  advancing  the 
national  interest. 

Yet  there  is  news  in  the  final  report.  For 
starters,  there  is  a  drastically  revised  por- 


trait of  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz. 
previously  enthroned  as  the  lone  teller  of 
truth  of  the  Reagan  cabinet. 

A  HERO  DETHRONED 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Shultz  systematically 
misled  Mr.  Walsh  and  Congress  about  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  throughout  Iran- 
Contra.  The  final  report  contains  dozens  of 
excerpts  from  notes  and  memorandums  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Shultz's  two  top  assistants  that 
show  that  many  State  Department  officials 
were  very  well  informed,  indeed,  about  mat- 
ters that  Mr.  Shultz  had  sworn  the  depart- 
ment in  general  and  he  in  particular  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  about.  "Shultz  ...  ul- 
timately acknowledged  that  his  testimony 
had  been  incorrect."  the  report  says,  but  Mr. 
Walsh  decided  not  to  prosecute  the  former 
secretary  of  state  because  he  couldn't  prove 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  his  testi- 
mony was  willfully  false." 

Yet  he  did  prosecute  Mr.  Weinberger  for  al- 
legedly doing  precisely  what  Mr.  Shultz  had 
done,  and  the  evidence  presented  against  Mr. 
Shultz  is.  if  anything,  more  copious  than 
that  against  Mr.  Weinberger.  The  choice  was 
probably  dictated  by  personal  rapport  and 
political  calculation:  Mr.  Shultz  was  the  dar- 
ling of  Capitol  Hill,  while  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  a  pricklier  personality:  Mr.  Shultz  was 
cooperative  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  admitted 
false  testimony,  while  Mr.  Weinberger  defi- 
antly held  his  ground. 

A  second  bit  of  news  is  a  return  to  one  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  original  theories  about  Iran- 
Contra:  that  among  Mr.  Shultz.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, Donald  Regan.  John  Poindexter,  Wil- 
liam Casey.  Ed  Meese  and  Robert  McFarlane 
there  was  a  great  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
special  prosecutor  and  the  American  people 
from  learning  what  had  really  happened.  It  is 
a  hilarious  notion,  evidently  written  by  Mr. 
Walsh's  left  hand,  for  the  right  hand  has 
given  us  copious  evidence  that  the  would-be 
conspirators — at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Walsh 
says  they  were  plotting— were  actually  mak- 
ing feverish  efforts  to  get  each  other  fired.  It 
requires  a  hyperactive  imagination  to  be- 
lieve that  such  antagonisms  could  be  sub- 
limated in  the  creation  of  an  Iran-Contra 
coverup.  and  then  sustained  for  seven  years. 

The  third  headline  concerns  George  Bush, 
or  rather  Mr.  Walsh's  newfound  obsession 
with  him.  After  years  of  shadowing  Mr. 
Reagan,  and  hinting  darkly  that  he'd  eventu- 
ally be  harpooned.  Mr.  Walsh  suddenly  gave 
up  the  chase  and  shifted  targets.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  the  shift  bespeaks  a  certain 
capriciousness  in  Mr.  Walsh's  decision-mak- 
ing process,  rather  than  the  relentless  inves- 
tigatory rigor  he  would  have  us  believe  he 
employed. 

But  most  of  the  news  is  about  Mr.  Walsh 
and  his  team.  Appended  to  Mr,  Walsh's  ac- 
count are  more  than  l.(XKI  pages  of  responses 
from  persons  named  in  the  report  (or.  given 
the  nature  of  Washington,  from  their  law- 
yers)—a  victim's  guide  to  how  we  subverted 
our  own  legal  system. 

Much  of  this  is  brand-new,  for  it  comes 
from  the  Indians,  not  from  the  chiefs:  from 
secretaries  and  assistants  and  other  midlevel 
civil  servants.  No  one  is  too  small  to  become 
a  target  of  Mr.  Walsh's  cruelty;  he  accuses 
them  all  of  crime  or  sin.  While  stressing  he 
does  not  have  enough  to  warrant  indictment 
or  ensure  conviction,  he  puts  his  black  spot 
on  them. 

Their  responses  constitute  a  bloodcurdling 
catalog  of  Mr.  Walsh's  viciousness,  unethical 
behavior  and  astounding  incompetence.  For 
example,  both  of  Mr.  Weinberger's  secretar- 
ies. Pentagon  professionals  for  more  than  20 
years,  were  accused  of  lying.  Both  denied  it. 


One  of  them,  Thelma  Stubbs  Smith,  was 
hauled  in  front  of  a  grand  jury,  where  one  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  men  accused  her  of  lying. 
Shocked,  she  denied  it.  and  her  lawyer  de- 
manded a  correction.  None  was  made.  Later. 
Mr.  Walsh's  lawyer  asked  to  interview  her 
without  her  lawyer  being  present;  the  re- 
quest was  categorically  denied.  Three  days 
later.  Mr.  Walsh's  lawyer  showed  up  at  her 
door  at  8  asking  to  talk  to  her.  Her  husband 
sent  the  rogue  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  secretary.  Kay  Leisz, 
was  informed  that  she  wais  now  a  "subject" 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  investigation.  The  report  ac- 
cuses her  of  false  testimony;  her  lawyer's  re- 
sponse shows  the  opposite  an  says:  "It  ap- 
pears that  the  only  rationale  that  [Mr. 
Walsh's  office]  might  have  ...  is  that  she 
may  not  have  said  what  they  wanted  to 
hear." 

The  same  kinds  of  vengeful  actions  were 
taken  against  Samuel  Watson,  one  of  Mr. 
Bush's  assistants.  Mr.  Watson  was  accused  of 
pronouncing  the  magic  words  "Contra  resup- 
ply"  as  a  possible  subject  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting  in  the  vice  president's  office.  He 
didn't  remember  it.  and  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  supply  of  military  equipment  to 
the  Contras.  Mr.  Walsh,  somehow  convinced 
that  Mr.  Watson  was  covering  up  for  Mr. 
Bush,  proclaims  him  a  liar. 

Mr.  Watson's  lawyer,  former  special  pros- 
ecutor Jacob  Stein,  observed  that  "it  was 
not  for  illegal  acts  themselves  that  the  [spe- 
cial prosecutor]  sought  Mr.  Watson  but  rath- 
er ..  .  [for]  his  inability  years  later  to  re- 
member events  as  the  [special  prosecutor] 
wished  him  to."  Mr.  Stein  delicately  ob- 
serves that  such  behavior  "violates  the  fair- 
ness of  our  American  sense  of  right  and 
wrong." 

The  entire  case  against  CIA  station  chief 
Joe  Fernandez  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Walsh  bungled 
the  handling  of  classified  information  so 
badly  that  not  even  an  appeal  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  the  court  could  save  him. 
Typically.  Mr.  Walsh  thanked  Justice  by 
blaming  them  for  the  screwup.  His  key  wit- 
ness to  the  charge  of  false  testimony  against 
Mr.  Fernandez  had  already  told  the  Office  of 
the  Independent  Counsel  that  his  own  mem- 
ory was  "tainted"  by  the  public  testimony  of 
others,  thereby  making  him  a  useless  source. 
Mr.  Walsh's  lawyers  attempted  to  browbeat 
him  into  testifying  that  there  was  no 
"taint."  And  lawyers'  replies  show  that  sev- 
eral of  the  statements  Mr.  Walsh  character- 
ized as  false  were  in  fact  true. 

Strikingly,  given  Mr.  Walsh's  propensity 
for  accusing  folks  of  withholding  informa- 
tion from  him.  there  are  several  cases  where 
Mr.  Walsh  was  chastised  by  federal  judges  for 
failing  to  provide  the  defense  with  excul- 
patory material.  In  the  Weinberger  and 
Fernandez  cases,  defense  attorneys  had  'o 
use  pretty  rough  language  to  get  Mr.  Walsh's 
team  to  comply,  and— in  one  of  those  odd 
moments  that  make  Iran-Contra  such  an  un- 
likely tale — it  was  only  when  Oliver  North's 
lawyers  insisted  on  it  that  Mr.  Walsh  real- 
ized he  had  dozens  of  cartons  of  Mr.  North's 
files  in  his  possession. 

Such  testimony— and  there  are  dozens  of 
examples— shows  Mr.  Walsh  stomping  on  his 
victims'  basic  rights.  Indeed,  publishing  the 
report  is  itself  profoundly  unfair  if  not  ille- 
gal. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  con- 
sidered unethical  for  prosecutors  to  make  al- 
legations against  persons  they  do  not  indict, 
yet  the  final  report  contains  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  such  unproven  allega- 
tions, even  including  excerpts  of  grand-jury 
testimony. 

Grand-jury  proceedings  have  always  been 
secret,  in  part  to  protect  people  the  grand 


jury  decides  not  to  indict.  Mr.  Walsh 
bizarrely  proclaimed  that  such  requirements 
do  not  apply  to  special  prosecutors  and  stuck 
the  testimony  in  his  report.  The  special 
court  that  theoretically  oversees  the  work  of 
special  prosecutors  rejected  his  theory  but 
permitted  the  report  to  appear  anyway,  on 
the  feeble  grounds  that  very  little  of  the  ma- 
terial was  really  secret  anyway  and  a  lot  of 
people — especially  journalists— would  be 
angry  if  the  court  didn't  publish  it. 

COWARDLY  COURT 

It  was  a  cowardly  thing  for  the  court  to  do. 
and  the  three  judges  obviously  knew  it.  for 
they  took  pains  to  indicate  their  sympathy 
for  those  unindicted  people  besmirched  by 
the  report.  Had  they  been  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  the  judges  would  have  instructed  Mr. 
Walsh  to  delete  all  accusations  against 
unindicted  people,  and  to  remove  all  ref- 
erences to  grand-jury  testimony.  Such  a  doc- 
ument would  have  fulfilled  Mr.  Walsh's  obli- 
gation to  submit  a  final  report  and  also 
maintained  the  quaint  notion  that  Ameri- 
cans are  held  innocent  unless  proved  guilty. 
We  learned  some  years  ago  that  Mr.  Walsh 
was  contemptuous  of  such  archaic  legal  no- 
tions: it  was  bad  news  that  the  special  court 
wouldn't  defend  them  either. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
DURING  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  10, 
1994,  during  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  signed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
September  21.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  September  19.  1993,  through 
September  25.  1993.  and  of  September  18.  1994. 
through  September  24.  1994.  as  'National  Re- 
habilitation Week." 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1993  as  "National  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month.  " 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  10.  1993.  as  "National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day"  and  authorizing  the  dis- 
play of  the  National  League  of  Families 
POW/MIA  flag. 

October  1.  1993: 

S.  184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  within  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
October  6,  1993: 

S.  464.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Pulaski 
Post  Office  located  at  111  West  College 
Street  in  Pulaski,  TN,  as  the  "Ross  Bass 
Post  Office." 

S.  779.  An  act  to  continue  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  East  Court  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  3.  1993,  through  October 
9,  1993,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6.  1993  and  1994,  as  "German-Amer- 
ican Day." 

October  8,  1993: 

S.  1130.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
authorization  of  Federal  employee  leave 
transfer  and  leave  bank  programs,  and  for 
other  purpos'  s. 

October  12.  1993: 

S.  1381.  An  act  to  improve  administrative 
services   and   support   provided   to   the   Na- 


tional Forest  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  October  1993  and  October  1994 
as  "Country  Music  Month." 
October  26.  1993: 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  rural  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

October  27.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18.  1994  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  92.  JcMnt  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  October  1993  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Awareness  Month." 
October  28.  1993: 

S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993". 
November  1.  1993: 

S.  1548.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsides  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'51"N.  166  degrees 
3415  "W  to  53  degrees  53'48"N.  166  degrees 
34'21"W  on  Hog  Island  which  lies  in  the 
Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska.  Alaska  as  "Ar- 
kansas Beach"  in  commemoration  of  the 
206th  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
served  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch 
Harbor.  Unaslaska  on  June  3  and  4.  1942. 
November  8.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November   22.    1993.    as     "National    Military 
Families  Recognition  Day." 
November  11.  1993: 

S.  616.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

November  17.  1993: 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  provide  for  a  study  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  de  Tierra  Adentro  (The  Royal 
Road  of  the  Interior  Lands),  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  983.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  El  Camino  Real  Para  Los 
Texas  for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Trails  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  14.  1993.  .and 
the  week  beginning  November  13.  1994.  each 
as  ""Geography  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  November  of  1993  as  '"Na- 
tional Children's  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  7.  1993.  and 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1994.  each  as 
"National  Womens  "Veterans  Recognition 
Week." 

November  23.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  acknowl- 
edge the  100th  anniversary  of  the  January  17. 
1893  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  offer  an  apology  to  Native  Hawaiians 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
November  24.  1993: 

S.  654.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Envi- 
ronmental General  Assistance  Program  Act 
of  1992  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations. 
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S.  1490.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to 
collect  fees  to  cover  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory costs,  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  such  act.  and  to  im- 
prove administration  cf  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  November  28. 
1993.  and  ending  on  December  4,  1993.  and 
commencing  on  November  27.  1994.  and  end- 
ing on  December  3.  1994.  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placement  of  a  memorial  cairn  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  Arlington.  VA.  to 
honor  the  270  victims  of  the  terrorist  bomb- 
ing of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 
December  2.  1993: 

S.  433.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Cameron  Parish.  LA.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1667.  An  act  to  extend  authorities  under 
the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of 
1993  by  six  months. 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  2.  1994.  through  January  8.  1994.  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week.  • 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December    1993    as    "National    Drunk    and 
Drugged  Driving  Prevention  Month." 
December  3.  1993: 

S.  412.  An  act  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  procedures  for  re- 
solving claims  involving  unfiled,  negotiated 
transportation  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1670.  An  act  to  improve  hazard  mitiga- 
tion and  relocation  assistance  in  connection 
with  flooding,  and  for  other  purposes. 
December  14.  1993: 

S.  717.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act  to  modify  the 
provisions  governing  the  rate  of  assessment, 
to  expand  the  exemption  of  egg  producers 
from  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watermelon 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  to  expand  oper- 
ation of  the  act  to  the  entire  United  States, 
to  authorize  the  revocation  of  the  refund 
provision  of  the  act.  to  modify  the  referen- 
dum procedures  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh  cut  flowers  and  fresh  cut 
greens  promotion  and  consumer  information 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  floricultural 
industry  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Commemoration  Commission  Act  to 
extend  the  deadlines  for  reports. 

S.  1732.  An  act  to  extend  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  certain  authority  for  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  Po- 
lice. 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lime  Re- 
search. Promotion,  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1990  to  cover  seedless  and  not 
seedless  limes,  to  increase  the  exemption 
level,  to  delay  the  initial  referendum  date, 
and  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Lime 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  desigmating 
January  16.  1994.  as  "Religious  Freedom 
Day." 

December  17.  1993: 

S.  422.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  rule- 
making authority  with  respect  to  govern- 


ment securities  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  664.  An  act  making  a  technical  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act. 

S.  714.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  remaining 
funds  needed  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  fulfills  its  obligation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  depositors  at  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, to  improve  to  management  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  in  order 
to  assure  the  taxpayers  the  fairest  and  most 
efficient  disposition  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sets, to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  transi- 
tion plan  to  assure  an  orderly  transfer  of 
RTC  resources  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  to  abolish  the  RTC.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1777.  An  act  to  extend  the  suspended  im- 
plementation of  certain  requirements  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  on  Indian  reservations, 
to  suspend  certain  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  participation  of  retail  food  stores  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

December  20.  1993: 

S.  1507.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  30, 
1993,  during  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc- 
ing that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  1025.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  waiting 
period  before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  to  be 
contacted  by  firearms  dealers  before  the 
transfer  of  any  firearms. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  November  30, 
1993,  during  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  5,  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  December  3, 
1993,  during  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc- 
ing that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  422.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  rule- 
making authority  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment securities  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  664.  An  act  making  a  technical  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act. 

S.  994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh  cut  flowers  and  fresh  cut 
greens  promotion  and  consumer  information 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  floricultural 
industry  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1507.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

S,  1732.  An  act  to  extend  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  certain  authority  for  the  Marshal  of  the 


Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  Po- 
lice. 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1777.  An  act  to  extend  the  suspended  im- 
plementation of  certain  requirements  of  the 
food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations, 
to  suspend  certain  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  participation  of  retail  food  stores  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  486.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  Truman  Farm  Home  to  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1237.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
for  national  criminal  background  checks  for 
child  care  providers. 

H.R.  1944.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
development  at  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2150.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  reform  in  emerging 
new  democracies  and  support  and  help  for 
improved  partnership  with  Russia.  Ukraine, 
and  for  other  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  3216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances  such  as  methcathlnone 
and  methamphetamine.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  increased  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

H.R.  3450.  An  act  to  implement  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

H.R.  3514.  An  act  to  clarify  the  regulatory 
oversight  exercised  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  certain 
electric  borrowers. 

H.R.  3616.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war.  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anni- 
vei-sary  of  the  Memorial,  and  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  American  Memorial, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1994.  as  "Religious  Freedom 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  15.  1993.  as  "National  Firefighters 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  Third  Congress. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  5,  1993,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  November  26,  1993,  during 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives   announcing   that   the 
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Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  714.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  remaining 
funds  needed  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  fulfills  its  obligations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  depositors  at  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  ("RTC")  in 
order  to  assure  the  taxpayers  the  fairest  and 
most  efficient  disposition  of  savings  and  loan 
assets,  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  tran- 
sition plan  to  assure  an  orderly  transfer  of 
RTC  resources  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  to  abolish  the  RTC.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  717.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act  to  modify  the 
provisions  governing  the  rate  of  assessment, 
to  expand  them  from  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watermelon 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  to  expand  oper- 
ation of  the  Act  to  the  entire  United  States, 
to  authorize  the  revocation  of  the  refund 
provision  of  the  Act,  to  modify  the  referen- 
dum procedures  of  the  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Commemorative  Commission  Act  to 
extend  the  deadlines  for  reports. 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lime  Re- 
search. Promotion,  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1990  to  cover  seedless  and  not 
seedless  limes,  to  increase  the  exemption 
level,  to  delay  the  initial  referendum  date, 
and  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Lime 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2202.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  grants  relating  to  preventive 
health  measures  with  respect  to  cervical 
cancer. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  One  Hundred  Third  Con- 
gress. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  77 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  we  gather  to  review  the  State  of 
the  Union,  I  recall  the  memory  of  the 
giant  who  presided  in  this  Chamber 
with  such  force  and  grace.  Tip  O'Neill 
liked  to  call  himself  "a  man  of  the 
House."  And  he  surely  was  that.  But — 
even  more — he  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
a  bricklayer's  son  who  helped  build  the 
American  middle  class.  Tip  O'Neill 
never  forgot  who  he  was,  where  he 
came  from,  or  who  sent  him  here. 

We  too  must  remember  who  we  are, 
where  we  come  from,  and  who  sent  us 
here. 

We  must  return  to  the  principle  that 
if  we  give  ordinary  people  equal  oppor- 
tunity, quality  education,  and  a  fair 
shot  at  the  American  dream,  they  will 
do  extraordinary  things. 


We  gather  tonight  in  a  world  of 
changes  so  profound  and  rapid  that  all 
nations  are  tested. 

Our  American  heritage  has  always 
been  to  master  change,  to  expand  op- 
portunity at  home,  and  provide  leader- 
ship abroad. 

But  for  too  long,  and  in  too  many 
ways,  that  heritage  was  abandoned, 
and  our  country  drifted. 

For  thirty  years,  family  life  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  breaking  down.  For  twen- 
ty years,  the  wages  of  working  families 
have  been  stagnant,  or  declining.  For 
twelve  years  of  trickle-down  econom- 
ics, we  tried  to  build  a  false  prosperity 
on  a  hollow  base.  Our  national  debt 
quadrupled.  From  1989  to  1992,  we  expe- 
rienced the  slowest  growth  in  a  half 
century. 

For  too  many  families,  even  when 
both  parents  are  working,  the  Amer- 
ican dream  has  been  slipping  away. 

In  1992,  the  American  people  de- 
manded change.  One  year  ago  I  asked 
you  to  join  me  and  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  the  future  of  our  country.  Well, 
we  did.  We  replaced  drift  and  deadlock 
with  renewal  and  reform. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  heard 
the  American  people,  broke  gridlock, 
and  gave  them  the  most  successful 
teamwork  between  a  President  and  a 
Congress  for  thirty  years. 

This  Congress  produced: 

A  budget  that  cut  the  deficit  by  half 
a  trillion  dollars,  cut  spending  and 
raised  income  taxes  only  on  the  very 
wealthiest  Americans. 

Tax  relief  for  millions  of  low  income 
workers  to  reward  work  over  welfare. 

NAFTA. 

The  Brady  bill — which  is  now  the 
Brady  law. 

Tax  cuts  to  help  nine  out  of  ten  small 
businesses  invest  more  and  create  jobs. 

More  research  and  treatment  for 
AIDS. 

More  childhood  immunizations. 

More  support  for  women's  health  re- 
search. 

More  affordable  college  loans  for  the 
middle  class. 

A  new  national  service  program  for 
those  who  want  to  give  something  back 
to  their  community  and  earn  money 
for  higher  education. 

A  dramatic  increase  in  high  tech  in- 
vestments to  move  us  from  a  defense  to 
a  domestic  economy. 

A  new  law,  the  Motor  Voter  bill,  to 
help  millions  of  people  register  to  vote. 

Family  and  Medical  Leave. 

All  passed.  All  signed  into  law  with 
no  vetoes.  These  accomplishments  were 
all  commitments  I  made  when  I  sought 
this  office,  and  they  were  all  passed  by 
this  Congress.  But  the  real  credit  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  sent  us  here, 
pay  our  salaries,  and  hold  our  feet  to 
the  fire. 

What  we  do  here  is  really  beginning 
to  change  lives.  I  will  never  forget 
what  Family  and  Medical  Leave  meant 
to  one  father  who  brought  his  little 
girl  to  visit  the  White  House  last  year. 


After  we  talked  and  took  a  picture, 
he  held  on  to  my  arm  and  said, "my  lit- 
tle girl  is  really  sick,  and  she's  prob- 
ably not  going  to  make  it.  But  because 
of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  law  I 
can  take  time  off  without  losing  my 
job.  I  have  had  some  precious  time 
with  my  child,  the  most  important 
time  I  have  ever  had,  without  hurting 
the  rest  of  my  family.  Don't  you  ever 
think  that  what  you  do  up  here  doesn't 
make  a  difference." 

Though  we  are  making  a  difference, 
our  work  has  just  begun.  Many  Ameri- 
cans still  haven't  felt  the  impact  of 
what  we  have  done.  The  recovery  has 
still  not  touched  every  community  or 
created  enough  jobs.  Incomes  are  still 
stagnant.  There  is  still  too  much  vio- 
lence and  not  enough  hope.  And 
abroad,  the  young  democracies  we  sup- 
port still  face  difficult  times  and  look 
to  us  for  leadership. 

And  so  tonight,  let  us  continue  our 
journey  of  renewal:  to  create  more  and 
better  jobs,  guarantee  health  security 
for  all,  reward  work  over  welfare,  pro- 
mote democracy  abroad,  and  begin  to 
reclaim  our  streets  from  violent  crime 
and  drugs,  and  renew  our  own  Amer- 
ican community. 

Last  year,  we  began  to  put  our  house 
in  order  by  tackling  the  budget  deficit 
that  was  driving  us  toward  bankruptcy. 

We  cut  $255  billion  dollars  in  spend- 
ing, including  entitlements,  and  over 
340  budget  items.  We  froze  domestic 
spending,  and  used  honest  numbers. 

Led  by  the  Vice  President,  we 
launched  a  campaign  to  reinvent  gov- 
ernment. We  cut  staff,  cut  perks,  and 
trimmed  the  fleet  of  federal  lim- 
ousines. After  years  of  leaders  whose 
rhetoric  attacked  bureaucracy,  but 
whose  actions  expanded  it,  we  will  ac- 
tually reduce  it,  by  252,000  over  five 
years.  By  the  time  we  have  finished, 
the  federal  bureaucracy  will  be  at  its 
lowest  level  in  thirty  years. 

Because  the  deficit  was  so  large  and 
because  they  had  benefitted  from  tax 
cuts  in  the  1980s,  we  asked  the  wealthy 
to  pay  more  to  reduce  the  deficit.  So 
April  I5th,  the  American  people  will 
discover  the  truth  about  what  we  did 
last  year  on  taxes.  Only  the  top  1.2%  of 
Americans  will  face  higher  income  tax 
rates.  Let  me  repeat:  Only  the  wealthi- 
est 1.2%  of  Americans  will  face  higher 
income  tax  rates,  and  no  one  else  will. 

The  naysayers  said  our  plan  wouldn't 
work.  Well,  they  were  wrong.  When  I 
became  President,  the  experts  pre- 
dicted next  year's  deficit  would  be  $300 
billion.  But  because  we  acted,  the  defi- 
cit is  now  going  to  be  less  than  $180  bil- 
lion—forty percent  lower  than  pre- 
dicted. 

Our  economic  program  has  helped  to 
produce  the  lowest  core  inflation  rate 
and  the  lowest  interest  rates  in  twenty 
years.  And  because  those  interest  rates 
are  down,  business  investment  in 
equipment  is  growing  at  seven  times 
the  pace  of  the  previous  four  yeare. 
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Auto  sales  are  way  up.  Home  sales  are 
at  a  record  high.  Millions  have  refi- 
nanced their  homes.  And  our  economy 
has  produced  1.6  million  private  sector 
jobs  in  1993 — more  than  were  created  in 
the  previous  four  years  combined.  The 
people  who  supported  this  economic 
plan  should  be  proud  of  its  first  results. 

But  there's  much  more  to  do. 

Next  month,  I  will  send  you  one  of 
the  toughest  budgets  ever  presented  to 
Congress. 

It  will  cut  spending  in  more  than  300 
programs,  eliminate  100  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  reform  the  way  government 
buys  its  goods  and  services.  This  year, 
we  must  make  the  hard  choices  again 
to  live  within  the  hard  spending  ceil- 
ings we  have  set. 

We  have  proved  we  can  bring  down 
the  deficit  without  choking  off  the  re- 
covery, without  punishing  seniors  or 
the  middle  class,  and  without  putting 
our  national  security  at  risk.  If  you 
will  stick  with  our  plan,  we  will  post 
three  consecutive  years  of  declining 
deficits  for  the  first  time  since  Harry 
Truman  lived  in  the  White  House.  Once 
again,  the  buck  stops  here. 

Our  economic  plan  also  bolsters 
America's  strength  and  credibility 
around  the  world. 

Once  we  reduced  the  deficit,  and  put 
the  steel  back  in  our  competitive  edge, 
the  world  echoed  with  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing trade  barriers. 

In  one  year,  with  NAFTA.  GATT,  our 
efforts  in  Asia,  and  the  National  Ex- 
port strategy,  we  did  more  to  open 
world  markets  to  American  products 
than  at  any  time  over  the  last  two  gen- 
erations. That  will  mean  more  jobs  and 
rising  living  standards  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Low  deficits,  low  inflation,  low  inter- 
est rates,  low  trade  barriers  and  high 
investment — these  are  the  building 
blocks  of  our  recovery.  But  if  we  want 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities before  us  in  the  global  economy, 
we  must  do  more. 

As  we  reduce  defense  spending.  I  ask 
Congress  to  invest  more  in  the  tech- 
nologies of  tomorrow.  Defense  conver- 
sion will  keep  us  strong  militarily  and 
create  jobs. 

As  we  protect  our  environment,  we 
must  invest  in  the  environmental  tech- 
nologies of  the  future  which  will  create 
jobs.  And  this  year  we  will  fight  for  a 
revitalized  Clean  Water  Act  and  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  and  a  reformed 
Superfund  program. 

And  the  Vice  President  is  right:  We 
must  work  with  the  private  sector  to 
connect  every  classroom,  every  clinic, 
every  library,  and  every  hospital  in 
America  to  a  national  information  su- 
perhighway by  the  year  2000.  Instant 
access  to  information  will  increase  pro- 
ductivity, help  educate  our  children, 
and  provide  better  medical  care  and 
create  jobs,  I  call  on  Congress  this  year 
to  pass  legislation  to  establish  the  in- 
formation superhighway. 


As  we  expand  opportunity  and  create 
jobs,  no  one  can  be  left  out.  We  will 
continue  to  enforce  fair  lending  and 
fair  housing  and  all  civil  rights  laws, 
because  America  will  never  complete 
its  renewal  unless  everyone  shares  in 
its  bounty. 

We  can  do  all  these  things,  put  our 
economic  house  in  order,  expand  world 
trade,  and  target  the  jobs  of  the  future. 
And  we  will.  But  let's  be  honest:  this 
strategy  cannot  work  unless  we  also 
give  our  people  the  education,  training 
and  skills  they  need  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities of  tomorrow. 

We  must  set  tough,  world-class  aca- 
demic and  occupational  standards  for 
all  of  our  children — and  give  our  teach- 
ers and  students  the  tools  to  meet 
them.  Our  Goals  2000  proposal  will  em- 
power individual  school  districts  to  ex- 
periment with  ideas  like  chartering 
their  schools  to  be  run  by  private  cor- 
porations, public  school  choice — so 
long  as  we  measure  every  school  by  one 
high  standard:  Are  our  children  learn- 
ing what  they  need  to  know  to  com- 
plete and  win  in  this  new  economy. 
Goals  2000  links  world  class  standards 
to  grass  roots  reforms.  Congress  should 
pass  it  without  delay. 

Our  school-to-work  initiative  will  for 
the  first  time  link  schools  to  the  world 
of  work,  and  will  provide  at  least  one 
year  of  apprenticeship  beyond  high 
school.  After  all,  most  of  the  people 
we're  counting  on  to  build  our  eco- 
nomic future  do  not  graduate  from  col- 
lege. It's  time  to  stop  ignoring  them 
and  start  empowering  them. 

We  must  transform  America's  out- 
dated unemployment  sy.5tem  into  a  re- 
employment system.  The  old  system 
just  kept  you  going  while  you  waited 
for  your  old  job  to  come  back;  but  we 
have  to  have  a  new  system  to  move 
people  into  new  and  better  jobs,  be- 
cause most  people  don't  get  thtir  old 
jobs  back. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  real  job  with  a 
growing  income  is  to  have  real  skills 
and  the  ability  to  learn  new  ones.  We 
simply  must  streamline  today's  patch- 
work of  training  programs  and  make 
them  a  source  of  new  skills  for  people 
who  lose  their  jobs.  Reemployment, 
not  unemployment,  will  be  the  center- 
piece of  our  program  for  economic  re- 
newal, and  I  urge  you  to  pass  it  this 
year. 

Just  as  we  must  transform  our  unem- 
ployment system,  we  must  also  revolu- 
tionize our  welfare  system.  It  doesn't 
work.  It  defies  our  values  as  a  nation. 

If  we  value  work,  we  cannot  justify  a 
system  that  makes  welfare  more  at- 
tractive than  work. 

If  we  value  personal  responsibility, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  .534  billion  in 
child  support  that  absent  parents 
ought  to  be  paying  to  millions  of  moth- 
ers and  children. 

If  we  value  strong  families,  we  can- 
not perpetuate  a  system  that  penalizes 
those  who  stay  together.  Can  you  be- 


lieve that  a  child  who  has  a  child  gets 
more  money  from  the  government  for 
leaving  home  than  for  staying  with  a 
parent  or  a  grandparent? 

That's  not  just  bad  policy;  it  is 
wrong.  And  we  must  change  it. 

I  worked  for  years  on  this  welfare 
problem,  and  I  can  tell  you:  the  people 
who  most  want  to  change  welfare  are 
the  very  people  on  it.  They  want  to  get 
off  welfare,  and  get  back  to  work,  and 
support  their  children. 

Last  year,  we  began.  We  gave  the 
states  more  power  to  innovate — be- 
cause we  know  that  great  ideas  can 
come  from  outside  Washington— and 
many  states  are  using  it. 

Then,  we  took  a  dramatic  step.  In- 
stead of  taxing  people  with  modest  in- 
comes who  are  working  their  way  out 
of  poverty,  we  dramatically  increased 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  to  lift 
them  out  of  poverty,  to  reward  work 
over  welfare,  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  be  successful  workers  and 
successful  parents. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

This  spring,  I  will  send  you  com- 
prehensive welfare  reform  legislation 
that  builds  on  the  Family  Support  Act 
and  restores  the  basic  values  of  work 
and  responsibility. 

We  will  say  to  teenagers,  "If  you 
have  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  we  will  no 
longer  give  you  a  check  to  set  up  a  sep- 
arate household.  We  want  families  to 
stay  together." 

To  absent  parents  who  aren't  paying 
child  support,  we'll  say:  "If  you're  not 
providing  for  your  children,  we'll  gar- 
nish your  wages,  well  suspend  your  li- 
cense, we'll  track  you  across  state 
lines,  and  if  necessary,  we'll  make 
some  of  you  work  off  what  you  owe. 
People  who  bring  children  into  this 
world  can't  just  walk  away." 

And  to  all  those  who  depend  on  wel- 
fare, we  offer  this  simple  compact:  We 
will  provide  the  support,  the  job  train- 
ing, the  child  care  you  need  for  up  to 
two  years.  But  after  that,  anyone  who 
can  work  must  work — in  the  private 
sector  if  possible,  in  community  serv- 
ice if  necessary.  We  will  make  welfare 
what  it  ought  to  be:  A  second  chance, 
not  a  way  of  life. 

We  must  tackle  welfare  reform  in 
1994,  yes,  as  we  tackle  health  care.  A 
million  people  are  on  welfare  today  are 
there  because  it's  the  only  way  they 
can  get  health  care  coverage.  Those 
who  choose  leave  welfare  for  jobs  with- 
out health  benefits  find  themselves  in 
the  incredible  position  of  paying  taxes 
that  help  pay  for  health  coverage  for 
those  who  choose  to  stay  on  welfare. 
No  wonder  many  people  leave  work  and 
go  back  on  welfare  to  get  health  care 
coverage.  We  must  solve  the  health 
care  problem  to  solve  the  welfare  prob- 
lem. 

This  year,  we  will  make  history  by 
reforming  our  health  care  system.  This 
is  another  issue  where  the  people  are 
way  ahead  of  the  politicians. 


January  25,  1994 

The  First  Lady  has  received  almost  a 
million  letters  from  people  all  across 
America  and  all  walks  of  life.  Let  me 
share  one  of  them  with  you. 

Richard  Anderson  of  Reno,  Nevada 
lost  his  job  and,  with  it.  his  health  in- 
surance. Two  weeks  later,  his  wife 
Judy  suffered  a  cerebral  aneurysm.  He 
rushed  her  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
stayed  in  intensive  care  for  twenty-one 
days. 

The  Anderson's  bills  exceeded 
$120,000.  Although  Judy  recovered  and 
Richard  went  back  to  work,  at  eight 
dollars  an  hour,  the  bills  were  too 
much  for  them.  They  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy  by  high  medical  costs. 

"Mrs.  Clinton,"  he  wrote  to  Hillary, 
"no  one  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  have  to  lose  everything  they 
have  worked  for  all  their  lives  because 
they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
come ill." 

It  was  to  help  the  Richard  and  Judy 
Andersons  of  America  that  the  First 
Lady  and  so  many  others  have  worked 
so  hard  on  the  health  care  issue,  and 
we  owe  them  our  thanks. 

There  are  others  in  Washington  who 
say  there  is  no  health  care  crisis.  Tell 
that  to  Richard  and  Judy  Anderson. 
Tell  it  to  the  58  million  Americans  who 
have  no  coverage  at  all  for  some  time 
each  year  that  there  is  no  health  care 
crisis.  Tell  it  to  the  81  million  Ameri- 
cans with  "pre-existing"  conditions 
who  are  paying  more,  can't  get  insur- 
ance, or  can't  change  jobs.  Tell  it  to 
the  small  businesses  burdened  by  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  insurance.  Tell  it 
to  the  76  percent  of  insured  Americans 
whose  policies  have  lifetime  limits — 
and  who  can  find  themselves  without 
any  coverage  just  when  they  need  it 
most — tell  them  there  is  no  health  care 
crisis.  You  tell  them — because  I  can't. 

The  naysayers  don't  understand  the 
impact  of  this  problem  on  people's 
lives.  They  just  don't  get  it.  We  must 
act  now  to  show  that  we  do. 

From  the  day  we  began,  our  health 
care  initiative  has  been  designed  to 
strengthen  all  that  is  good  about  our 
health  care  system.  The  world's  best 
health  professionals.  Cutting-edge  re- 
search and  research  institutions.  Medi- 
care for  older  Americans.  None  of  this 
should  be  put  at  risk. 

We're  paying  more  and  more  money 
for  less  and  less  care.  Every  year  fewer 
and  fewer  Americans  even  get  to 
choose  their  doctors.  Every  year  doc- 
tors and  nurses  spend  more  time  on  pa- 
perwork and  less  on  patients  because  of 
the  bureaucratic  nightmare  the  present 
system  has  become.  The  system  is  rid- 
dled with  inefficiency,  abuse  and  fraud. 

In  today's  health  care  system,  insur- 
ance companies  call  all  the  shots.  They 
pick  and  choose  whom  they  cover. 
They  can  cut  off  your  benefits  when 
you  need  your  coverage  most.  They  are 
in  charge. 

And  so  every  night,  millions  of  well- 
insured  Americans  go  to  bed  just  an  ill- 
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ness.  an  accident,  or  a  pink  slip  away 
from  financial  ruin.  Every  morning 
millions  more  go  to  work  without 
health  insurance  for  their  families. 
And  every  year,  hard-working  people 
are  told  to  pick  a  new  doctor  because 
their  boss  picked  a  new  plan,  and 
countless  others  turn  down  better  jobs 
because  they  fear  losing  their  insur- 
ance. 

If  we  let  the  health  care  system  con- 
tinue to  drift.  Americans  will  have  less 
care,  fewer  choices,  and  higher  bills. 
Our  approach  protects  the  quality  of 
care  and  people's  choices. 

It  builds  on  what  works  today  in  the 
private  sector.  To  expand  the  em- 
ployer-based system  and  guarantee  pri- 
vate insurance  for  every  American- 
something  proposed  by  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  more  than  20  years  ago. 
That's  what  we  want — guaranteed  pri- 
vate insurance. 

Right  now,  9  out  of  10  people  who 
have  private  insurance  get  it  through 
employers — and  that  must  continue. 
And  if  your  employer  is  providing  good 
benefits  at  reasonable  prices — that 
must  continue,  too. 

Our  goal  is  health  insurance  you  can 
depend  on:  comprehensive  benefits  that 
cover  preventive  care  and  prescription 
drugs;  health  premiums  that  don't 
jump  when  you  get  sick  or  get  older; 
the  power,  no  matter  how  small  your 
business  is,  to  choose  dependable  insur- 
ance at  the  same  rates  government  and 
big  companies  get;  one  simple  form  for 
people  who  are  sick;  and,  most  of  all, 
the  freedom  to  choose  a  health  plan 
and  the  right  to  choose  your  own  doc- 
tor. 

Our  approach  protects  older  Ameri- 
cans. Every  plan  before  Congress  pro- 
poses to  slow  the  growth  of  Medicare. 
The  difference  is  this:  We  believe  those 
savings  should  be  used  to  improve 
health  care  for  senior  citizens.  Medi- 
care must  be  protected,  and  it  should 
cover  prescription  drugs.  And  we 
should  take  the  first  steps  toward  cov- 
ering long-term  care.  To  those  who 
would  cut  Medicare  without  protecting 
seniors,  I  say:  the  solution  to  today's 
squeeze  on  middle-class  working  people 
is  not  to  put  the  squeeze  on  middle 
class  retired  people. 

When  it's  all  said  and  done,  insurance 
must  mean  what  it  used  to  mean.  You 
pay  a  fair  price  for  security  and,  when 
you  get  sick,  health  care  is  always 
there.  No  matter  what. 

Along  with  the  guarantee  of  health, 
security,  there  must  be  more  respon- 
sibility: parents  must  take  their  kids 
to  be  immunized;  we  all  should  take 
advantage  of  preventive  care;  and  we 
all  must  work  together  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence that  crowds  its  victims  into  our 
emergency  rooms.  People  who  don't 
have  insurance  will  get  coverage — but 
they'll  have  to  pay  something.  The  mi- 
nority of  business  that  provide  no  in- 
surance and  shift  the  costs  to  others, 
will    have    to    contribute    something. 


People  who  smoke  will  pay  more  for  a 
pack  of  cigarettes.  If  we  want  to  solve 
the  health  care  crisis  in  this  country, 
there  can  be  no  more  something  for 
nothing. 

In  the  coming  months,  I  want  to 
work  with  Democrats  and  Republicans 
to  reform  our  health  care  system  by 
using  the  market  to  bring  down  costs 
and  to  achieve  lasting  health  security. 

For  60  years,  this  country  has  tried 
to  reform  health  care.  President  Roo- 
sevelt tried.  President  Truman  tried. 
President  Nixon  tried.  President  Carter 
tried.  Every  time,  the  powerful  special 
interests  defeated  them.  But  not  this 
time. 

Facing  up  to  special  interests  will  re- 
quire courage.  It  will  raise  critical 
questions  about  the  way  we  finance  our 
campaigns  and  how  lobbyists  peddle 
their  influence.  The  work  of  change 
will  never  get  easier  until  we  limit  the 
influence  of  well  financed  interests 
who  profit  from  the  current  system.  So 
I  call  on  you  now  to  finish  the  job  you 
began  last  year  by  passing  tough, 
meaningful  campaign  finance  reform 
and  lobbying  reform  this  year. 

This  is  a  test  for  all  of  us.  The  Amer- 
ican people  provide  those  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment service  with  great  benefits — 
health  care  that's  always  there.  We 
need  to  give  every  hard-working,  tax- 
paying  American  the  same  health  care 
security  they  give  us. 

Hear  me  clearly.  If  the  legislation 
you  send  me  does  not  guarantee  every 
American  private  health  insurance 
that  can  never  be  taken  away,  I  will 
take  this  pen,  veto  that  legislation, 
and  we'll  come  right  back  here  and 
start  over  again. 

But  I  believe  we're  ready  to  do  it 
right  now.  If  you're  ready  to  guarantee 
to  every  American  health  care  that  can 
never  be  taken  away,  now  is  the  time 
to  stand  with  the  people  who  sent  you 
here. 

As  we  take  these  steps  together  to 
renew  America's  strength  at  home,  we 
must  also  continue  our  work  to  renew 
America's  leadership  abroad. 

This  is  a  promising  moment.  Because 
of  the  agreements  we  have  reached, 
Russia's  strategic  nuclear  missiles 
soon  will  no  longer  be  pointed  at  the 
United  States,  nor  will  we  point  ours 
at  them.  Instead  of  building  weapons  in 
space,  Russian  scientists  will  help  us 
build  the  international  space  station. 

There  are  still  dangers  in  the  world: 
Arms  proliferation;  bitter  regional  con- 
flicts; ethnic  and  nationalist  tensions 
in  many  new  democracies;  severe  envi- 
ronmental degradation;  and  fanatics 
who  seek  to  cripple  the  world's  cities 
with  terror. 

As  the  world's  greatest  power,  we 
must  maintain  our  defenses  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities. This  year  we  secured  in- 
dictments against  terrorists  and  sanc- 
tions against  those  who  harbor  them. 
We  worked  to  promote  environ- 
mentally sustainable  economic  growth. 
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We  achieved  agreements  with  Ukraine, 
Belarus  and  Kazakhstan  to  eliminate 
their  nuclear  arsenals. 

We  are  working  to  achieve  a  Korean 
peninsula  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
will  seek  early  ratification  of  a  treaty 
to  ban  chemical  weapons  world-wide. 
And  earlier  today  we  joined  with  over 
30  nations  to  begin  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  ban  to  stop  all  nuclear 
testing. 

But  nothing  is  more  important  to  our 
security  than  our  Nation's  armed 
forces.  We  honor  their  contributions, 
including  those  who  are  carrying  out 
the  longest  humanitarian  airlift  in  his- 
tory in  Bosnia,  those  who  will  com- 
plete their  mission  in  Somalia  this 
year,  and  their  brave  comrades  who 
gave  their  lives  there. 

Our  forces  are  the  finest  military  our 
Nation  has  ever  had,  and  I  have  pledged 
that  as  long  as  I  am  President,  they 
will  remain  the  best  trained,  the  best 
equipped  and  the  best  prepared  fighting 
force  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Last  year  I  proposed  a  defense  plan 
that  maintains  our  post  cold  war  secu- 
rity at  lower  cost.  This  year,  many 
people  urged  me  to  cut  our  defense 
spending  again  to  pay  for  other  govern- 
ment programs.  I  said  no.  The  budget  I 
send  to  this  Congress  draws  the  line 
against  further  defense  cuts  and  fully 
protects  the  readiness  and  quality  of 
our  forces. 

Ultimately,  the  best  strategy  to  en- 
sure our  security  and  build  a  durable 
peace  is  to  support  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy. Democracies  do  not  attack 
each  other;  they  make  better  partners 
in  trade  and  diplomacy. 

That  is  why  we  have  supported  the 
democratic  reformers  in  Russia  and  in 
the  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
bloc.  I  applaud  the  bi-partisan  support 
this  Congress  provided  last  year  for  our 
initiatives  to  help  Russia,  Ukraine,  and 
other  states  through  the  epic  trans- 
formations. 

Our  support  of  reform  must  combine 
patience  and  vigilance.  We  will  urge 
Russia  and  the  other  states  to  continue 
with  their  economic  reforms.  And  we 
will  seek  to  cooperate  with  Russia  to 
solve  regional  problems,  while  insist- 
ing that  if  Russian  troops  operate  in 
neighboring  states,  they  do  so  only 
when  those  states  agree  to  their  pres- 
ence, and  in  strict  accord  with  inter- 
national standards.  But,  as  these  new 
nations  chart  their  own  futures,  we 
must  not  forget  how  much  more  secure 
and  more  prosperous  our  Nation  will  be 
if  democratic  and  market  reforms  suc- 
ceed across  the  former  communist 
bloc. 

That  is  why  I  went  to  Europe  earlier 
this  month:  to  work  with  our  European 
partners  to  help  integrate  the  former 
communist  countries  into  a  Europe 
unified  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
based  on  shared  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy, free  market  economies  and 
respect  for  existing  borders.  With  our 


allies,  we  created  a  Partnership  for 
Peace  that  invites  states  from  the 
former  Soviet  bloc  and  other  non- 
NATO  members  to  work  with  NATO  in 
military  cooperation.  When  I  met  with 
Central  Europe's  leaders — including 
Lech  Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel,  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  freedom — 
I  told  them  that  the  security  of  their 
region  is  important  to  America's  secu- 
rity. 

This  year  we  will  provide  support  for 
democratic  renewal,  human  rights  and 
sustainable  development  around  the 
world.  We  will  ask  Congress  to  ratify 
the  new  GATT  accord.  We  will  con- 
tinue standing  by  South  Africa  as  it 
makes  its  bold  and  hopeful  transition. 
We  will  convene  a  summit  of  the  west- 
em  hemisphere's  democratic  leaders — 
from  Canada  to  the  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica— and  we  will  continue  to  press  for 
the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Haiti. 
And  as  we  build  a  more  constructive 
relationship  with  China,  we  will  insist 
on  clear  signs  of  improvement  in  that 
nation's  human  rights  record. 

We  will  also  work  for  new  progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Last 
year,  the  world  watched  Yitzakh  Rabin 
and  Yassir  Arafat  at  the  White  House 
in  their  historic  handshake  of  rec- 
onciliation. On  the  long,  hard  road 
ahead,  I  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  achieve  a  comprehensive  and 
lasting  peace  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
region. 

There  are  some  in  our  country  who 
argue  that  with  the  cold  war  over, 
America  should  turn  its  back  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Many  around  the 
world  were  afraid  we  would  do  just 
that.  But  I  took  this  office  on  a  pledge 
to  keep  our  Nation  secure  by  remain- 
ing engaged  in  the  world.  And  this 
year,  because  of  our  work  together- 
enacting  NAFTA;  keeping  our  military 
strong  and  prepared;  supporting  democ- 
racy abroad — we  reaffirmed  America's 
leadership  and  increased  the  security 
of  the  American  people. 

While  Americans  are  more  secure 
from  threats  abroad,  we  are  less  secure 
from  threats  here  at  home. 5 

Every  day,  the  national  peace  is 
shattered  by  crime.  In  Petaluma,  CA, 
an  innocent  slumber  party  gives  way  to 
agonizing  tragedy  for  the  family  of 
Polly  Klass.  An  ordinary  train  ride  on 
Long  Island  ends  in  a  hail  of  9-millime- 
ter rounds.  A  tourist  in  Florida  is  near- 
ly burned  alive  by  bigots  simply  be- 
cause he  is  black.  Right  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  brave  young  man 
named  Jason  White — a  policeman,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  policemen — is 
ruthlessly  gunned  down. 

Violent  crime  and  the  fear  it  pro- 
vokes are  crippling  our  society,  limit- 
ing personal  freedom,  and  fraying  the 
ties  that  bind  us.  The  crime  bill  before 
Congress  gives  you  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  it — to  be  tough  and 
smart. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  most 
violent   crimes   are   committed   by   a 


small  percentage  of  criminals,  who  too 
often  break  the  laws  even  on  parole. 
Those  who  commit  crimes  must  be 
punished,  and  those  who  commit  re- 
peated violent  crimes  must  be  told: 
Commit  a  third  violent  crime  and 
you'll  be  put  away,  and  put  away  for 
good.  Three  strikes  and  you're  out. 

Second,  we  must  take  steps  to  reduce 
violence  and  prevent  crimes,  beginning 
with  more  police  officers  and  more 
community  policing.  We  know  that  po- 
lice who  work  the  streets,  know  the 
folks,  have  the  respect  of  the  kids,  and 
focus  on  high  crime  areas,  are  more 
likely  to  prevent  crime  as  well  as  catch 
criminals. 

Here  tonight  is  one  of  those  police- 
men: a  brave,  young  detective,  Kevin 
Jett,  whose  beat  is  eight  square  blocks 
in  one  of  the  toughest  blocks  in  New 
York  City.  Every  day  he  restores  some 
sanity  and  safety  and  a  sense  of  values 
to  the  people  whose  lives  he  protects. 

That's  why  we  must  hire  100,000  new 
community  police  officers,  well  trained 
and  patrolling  beats  all  over  America; 
a  police  corps;  and  move  retiring  mili- 
tary personnel  into  police  forces  across 
America.  We  must  also  invest  in  safe 
schools,  so  that  our  children  can  learn 
to  count  and  read  and  write  without 
also  learning  how  to  duck  bullets. 

Third,  we  must  build  on  the  Brady 
bill,  and  take  further  steps  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 
When  it  comes  to  guns,  let  me  be  clear: 
Hunters  must  always  be  free  to  hunt, 
and  law  abiding  adults  should  be  free 
to  own  guns  and  protect  their  homes.  I 
respect  that  part  of  American  culture. 
I  grew  up  in  it. 

But  I  want  to  ask  sportsmen  and  oth- 
ers who  lawfully  own  guns  to  join  us  in 
a  common  campaign  to  reduce  gun  vio- 
lence. You  didn't  create  this  problem, 
but  we  need  your  help  to  solve  it. 
There  is  no  sporting  purpose  on  earth 
that  should  stop  us  from  banishing  the 
assault  weapons  that  outgun  our  police 
and  cut  down  our  children.  So,  I  urge 
you  to  pass  an  assault  weapons  ban. 

Fourth,  we  must  remember  that 
drugs  are  a  factor  in  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  crimes.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  drug  use  is  on  the  rise  again 
among  young  people.  The  crime  bill 
contains  more  money  for  drug  treat- 
ment for  criminal  addicts  and  boot 
camps  for  youthful  offenders. 

The  administration  budget  contains 
a  large  increase  in  funding  for  drug 
treatment  and  drug  education.  I  hope 
you  will  pass  them  both. 

The  problem  of  violence  is  an  Amer- 
ican problem.  It  has  no  partisan  or 
philosophical  element.  Therefore,  I 
urge  you  to  set  aside  your  partisan  dif- 
ferences and  pass  a  strong,  smart, 
tough  crime  bill  now. 

But,  further,  I  urge  you:  As  we  de- 
mand tougher  penalties  for  those  who 
choose  violence,  let  us  also  remember 
how  we  came  to  this  sad  point.  In 
America's      toughest      neighborhoods. 


meanest  streets,  and  poorest  rural 
areas,  we  have  seen  a  stunning  break- 
down of  community,  family  and  work— 
the  heart  and  soul  of  civilized  society. 
This  has  created  a  vast  vacuum  into 
which  violence,  drugs  and  gangs  have 
moved.  So,  even  as  we  say  no  to  crime, 
we  must  give  people — especially  our 
young  people — something  to  say  yes  to. 

Many  of  our  initiatives — from  job 
training  to  welfare  reform  to  health 
care  to  national  service — will  help  re- 
build distressed  communities, 
strengthen  families,  and  provide  work. 
But  more  needs  to  be  done.  That  is 
what  our  community  empowerment 
agenda  is  all  about:  Challenging  busi- 
nesses to  provide  more  investment 
through  Empowerment  Zones;  insuring 
that  banks  make  loans  in  the  same 
communities  their  deposits  come  from; 
and  passing  legislation  to  unleash  the 
power  of  capital  through  Community 
Development  Banks  to  create  jobs,  op- 
portunity and  hope  where  they  are 
needed  most. 

Let's  be  honest.  Our  problems  go  way 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  government 
program.  They  are  rooted  in  the  loss  of 
values,  the  disappearance  of  work,  and 
the  breakdown  of  our  families  and  our 
communities.  My  fellow  Americans,  we 
can  cut  the  deficit,  create  jobs,  pro- 
mote democracy  around  the  globe,  pass 
welfare  reform,  and  health  care  reform, 
and  the  toughest  crime  bill  in  history, 
and  still  leave  too  many  of  our  people 
behind.  The  American  people  must 
want  to  change  within,  if  we  are  to 
bring  back  work,  family  and  commu- 
nity. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when 
within  a  decade  more  than  half  of  our 
children  will  be  born  into  families 
where  there  is  no  marriage. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when 
13-year-old  boys  get  semi-automatic 
weapons  and  gun  down  9-year-old 
boys — just  for  the  kick  of  it. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when 
children  are  having  children  and  the  fa- 
thers of  those  children  are  walking 
away  from  them  as  if  they  don't 
amount  to  anything. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when 
our  businesses  eagerly  look  for  new  in- 
vestments and  new  customers  abroad, 
but  ignore  those  who  would  give  any- 
thing to  have  their  jobs  and  would 
gladly  buy  their  products  if  they  had 
the  money  to  do  it  right  here  at  home. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  unless 
more  of  us  are  willing  to  join  the 
churches  and  other  good  citizens  who 
are  saving  kids,  adopting  schools,  mak- 
ing streets  safer. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  until 
we  all  realize  that  governments  don't 
raise  children,  parents  do — parents  who 
know  their  children's  teachers,  turn  off 
the  TV,  help  with  the  homework,  and 
teach  right  from  wrong — can  make  all 
the  difference. 

Let  us  give  our  children  a  future. 

Let  us  take  away  their  guns  and  give 
them  books.  Let  us  overcome  their  de- 


spair and  replace  it  with  hope.  Let  us, 
by  our  example,  teach  them  to  obey 
the  law,  respect  our  neighbors,  and 
cherish  our  values.  Let  us  weave  these 
sturdy  threads  into  a  new  American 
community  that  can  once  more  stand 
strong  against  the  forces  of  despair  and 
evil,  and  lead  us  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  naysayers  fear  we  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  challenges  of  our  time,  but 
they  misread  our  history,  our  heritage, 
and  even  today's  headlines.  They  all 
tell  us  we  can  and  we  will  overcome 
any  challenge. 

When  the  earth  shook  and  fires  raged 
in  California,  when  the  Mississippi  del- 
uged the  farmlands  of  the  Midwest, 
when  a  century's  bitterest  cold  swept 
from  North  Dakota  to  Newport  News, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  world  itself 
was  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  But 
the  American  people  came  together — 
they  rose  to  the  occasion,  neighbor 
helping  neighbor,  strangers  risking  life 
and  limb  to  save  strangers,  showing 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Let  us  not  reserve  those  better  an- 
gels only  for  natural  disasters,  leaving 
our  deepest  problems  to  petty  political 
fights.  Let  us  instead  be  true  to  our 
spirit — facing  facts,  coming  together, 
bringing  hope,  moving  forward. 

Tonight,  we  are  summoned  to  answer 
a  question  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself. 
My  fellow  Americans,  what  is  the  State 
of  the  Union?  It  is  growing  stronger. 
But  it  must  be  stronger  still.  With 
your  help  and  with  God's,  it  will  be. 

Thank  you.  And  may  God  bless 
America. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  January  25. 1994. 


Resolved.  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:00  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  resolutions,  in  which  it 
request  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Wednesday.  January  26,  1994  to  Tues- 
day. February  1.  1994. 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  inform  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of 
the  House  is  present  and  that  the  House  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

H.  Res.  328.  Resolved.  That  the  House  has 
learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
former  Member  of  the  House  for  17  terms  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Ninety-Tifth.  Ninety-sixth.  Ninety-sev- 
enth. Ninety-eighth  and  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gresses. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.  the  United 
States  And  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts have  lost  a  valued  and  eminent  public 
servant  and  citizen. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1776.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority:  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986.  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1777.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  inter- 
est rates  as  determined  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  for  Tiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-1778.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
p>ort  for  calendar  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1779.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a  viola- 
tion of  administrative  control  of  appropria- 
tion regulations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC- 1780.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a  viola- 
tion of  administrative  control  of  appropria- 
tion regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-1781.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  of  all  expenditures  during 
the  period  April  1.  1993  through  September 
30,  1993:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1782.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  relative  to  the  Hanford  Site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1783.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  of  the  comparison  of  fiscal 
year  1994  five-year  plan  and  the  President's 
budget  request;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1784.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  the  Department's  fiscal 
year  1991  and  1992  expenditures  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment program:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1785.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  ExporHmport 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Australia;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1786.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  Involving  U.S.  ex(>orts  to 
the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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EC-1787.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export^Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1788.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export^Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1789.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Elxport^Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1790.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Exportr-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
various  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1791.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  on  tied-aid  credits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1792.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  continuation  of  Liby- 
an Emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1793.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  relative  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Serbia  and  Montenegro;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1794.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  on  credit  availability  for 
small  businesses  and  small  farms  in  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1795.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  supplement 
to  the  annual  report  relative  to  the  Fair 
Debt  Collection  Practices  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1796.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Thrift  Depositor  Protec- 
tion Oversight  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  savings  asso- 
ciations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1797.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1798.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
y  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1799.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1800.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1801.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1802.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1803.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1804.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1805.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1806.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1807.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1808.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  to  Congress 
on  appropriations  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

EC-1809.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  high  speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1810.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  an  appeal  of  the  Board's  fiscal  year  1995  al- 
lowance; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1811.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  role  of 
telecommunications  in  crimes  of  hate  and 
violent  acts  against  ethnic,  religious,  and  ra- 
cial minorities;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1812.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 


of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1813.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1814.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty A.ssociate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1815.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1816.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1817.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  Federal  coal  man- 
agement for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1818.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  interim  report  on  the  High 
Plains  States  Groundwater  Demonstration 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1819.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  River  Corridor  Study 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  interim  report  on  the  corridor  study;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1820.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  Wild  And  Scenic  River  Bound- 
ary Description  for  Little  Missouri  River. 
Arkansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1821.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  exempting  alternative-fuel  vehicles  from 
transportation  control  measures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1822.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  for  the  third  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1823.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  uranium  revitalization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1824.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  on  the  study  of  the  tax  and 
rate  treatment  of  renewable  energy  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1825.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  relative  to  the 
Dugway  Proving  Ground;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


EC-1826.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  relative  to  the  Tooele  Army 
Depot;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1827.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Subsonic  Noise 
Reduction  Technology  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-1828.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
relative  to  a  report  on  mixed  waste  streams; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-1829.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  determination  relative  to  competi- 
tive procedures  to  award  contracts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1830.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  of  building  project  surveys  for 
Greeneville.  Tennessee.  .Jacksonville.  Flor- 
ida, and  Brownsville,  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1831.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  a  building  project  survey  for 
Burlington,  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.. 

EC-1832.  A  communication  from  the  Coun- 
selor to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  on  environmental  remedial  ac- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1833.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  Amendments  of  1993": 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-1834.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Hydrogen  Fluoride  Study";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1835.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Opportunities  to  Reduce 
Methane  Emissions  in  the  United  States";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1836.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Opportunities  to  Reduce 
Methane  Emissions  Internationally.  Volume 
11:  International  Opportunities  for  Reducing 
Methane  Emissions";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1837.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  cement  kiln  dust;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1838.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  received  in  the 
Senate  on  December  15,  1993;  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  results  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1839.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  notice  of  an  intention  relative 
to  Kyrgyzstan  and  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1840.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Medicaid  Drug  Rebate  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1841.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
from  the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-1842.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Rural  Health  Care  Tran- 
sition Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1843.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1993:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1844.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1845.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs),  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1846.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1847.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs)  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  U.S.  contribution  to  inter- 
national organizations  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1848.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs)  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  in  dismantling 
apartheid;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

E01849.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs)  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semi-annual  reports  for  the  period 
October  31.  1992  through  March  31.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EO1850.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "The  Antarctic 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1993";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1851.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  Presidential  determination 
relative  to  an  assistance  program  for  Inde- 
pendent States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EG-1852.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  report  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  security  as- 
sistance allocation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

E01853.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 


ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  Presidential  determination 
relative  to  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1854.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  (Bureau  for  Legislative  and 
Public  Affairs).  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  the  International 
Fund  for  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1855.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Agency  for  Intemai.ional 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  development  assistance  pro- 
gram allocations  for  fiscal  year  1994;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1856.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  development  assistance  pro- 
gram allocations  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC;-1857.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Diplomacy  in  the  Information  Age";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1858.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  loan  guarantees 
to  Israel  program;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1859.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  Presidential  determination 
relative  to  the  International  Fund  for  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1860.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Indian  Affairs).  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

E01861.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Safety  Council,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

E01862.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1863.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  Reauthorization  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1864.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  na- 
tional strategic  research  plan  for  hearing 
and  hearing  impairment  and  voice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

E01865.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "1992  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Annual  Report";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1866.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  AIDS  Research 
Loan  Repayment  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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EC-1867.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  alcohol 
and  other  drug:  abuse  prevention  for  calendar 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1868.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmittingr.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled "The  Howard  University  Endowment 
Amendments  of  1993";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1869.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  regulations— graduate 
assistance  in  areas  of  national  needs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1870.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services).  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  final  funding  priorities— research  in 
education  of  individuals  with  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1871.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services)  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  final  funding  priorities— knowledge 
dissemination  and  utilization  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1872.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services)  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  final  funding  priorities— research 
and  demonstration  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1873.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services)  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  final  funding  priorities— rehabilita- 
tion research  and  training  centers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1874.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  (Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration). Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1875.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Education  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  activities  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

E01876.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

E01877.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  Chief  Mi- 
nority Affairs  Officer  for  1991  through  1993. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-1878.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics).  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement.  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Education  in  States  and  Nations:  Indi- 
cators Comparing  U.S.  States  with  the  OECD 
Countries  in  1988";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

E01879.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  report  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


EC-1880.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
form  relative  to  contributions/loans  re- 
ceived; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-1881  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Public  Printer.  Government  Printing 
Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Of- 
fice's semiannual  management  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1882.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Inspector  General's  Semiannual  Report  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1883.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Managem.ent. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Office's  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EG-1884.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1885.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01886.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  six  month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1887.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  for  fis- 
cal year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1888.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-lSr>!».  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EG-1890.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  audit  follow-up 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

E01891.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EG-1892.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1893.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 


port relative  to  the  Administration's  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  Managers  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01894.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Home's  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

E01895.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Agency's 
management  control  and  financial  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01896.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Agency's  management  control 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1897.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  six  month  pe- 
riod ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01898.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1899.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Financial  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO1900.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EG-1901.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
relative  to  Inspector  General  audits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1902.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  audit,  inspection 
and  investigative  activities  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E(3-1903.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  seminannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  September  30,  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO1904.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC--1905.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO1906.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Technical  Review 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-1907.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Thrift  Depositor  Protection  Over- 
sight Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  for 
the  six  month  period  ending  September  30. 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

E(3-1908.  A  communication  frcm  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  six  month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E(3-1909.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  management  report  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30,  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1910.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  and  reports  of  actions  relative  to 
the  Inspector  General's  audits  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1911.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  six  month  period  ending  September  30. 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC;!-1912.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  management  report  on  audit  closure  ac- 
tivity for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC;-1913.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  six  month 
period  ending  September  30,  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1914.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  People  Who  Are  Blind  or  Severely  Dis- 
abled, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EG-1915.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commission  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  America's  Heritage  Abroad, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1916.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Financial 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-19n.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man as  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1918.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1919.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral  Co-Chairman  of  the   Appalachian   Re- 


gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

£01920.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  six  month  period  ending 
September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1921.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1922.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1923.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financiitl  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1924.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC -1925.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1926.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  and  the  Secretary's  report 
on  audit  foUowup  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1927.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  and  the  report  on 
audit  management  and  resolution  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1928.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  and  the  management  report 
on  audit  followup  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  September  30,  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1929.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
ager, Compensation  and  Benefits.  National 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  CoBank 
Retirement  Trust  Fund  for  calendar  year 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EO1930.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1931.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 


1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1932.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Commission's 
administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1933.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  six  month 
period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1934.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  and  the  Department's 
management  report  in  response  to  the  In- 
spector's audit  for  the  six  month  period  end- 
ing September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC^1935.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Science  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01936.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1937.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  semiannual  report  on  followup  au- 
dits for  the  six  month  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E01938.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  management  report  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1939.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

£01940.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1941.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1942.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01943.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1944.  A  communication  from  the  Board 
of    Directors    of    the    Railroad    Retirement 
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Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993:  to 
the  Conimittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1945.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1946.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  six  month  period  ending  September  30. 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1947.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  SUtes  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  workforce  demo- 
graphics; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1948.  A  communication  irom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1949.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Administration  and  Sup- 
port. Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  re- 
tirement plan  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Morale.  Welfare 
and  Recreation  Activities,  the  Morale.  Wel- 
fare and  Recreation  Support  Activity,  and 
Miscellaneous  Nonappropriated  Fund  Instru- 
mentalities; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1950.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1951.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  a  management  perspective  of  the  Inspec- 
tor's audits  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1952.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Judicial  Offi- 
cers' Retirement  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1953.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1954.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
September  30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1955.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1956.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 


port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  calendar  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1957.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1958.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Human  Resources.  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  U.S.  Army  Nonappro- 
priated Fund  Employee  Retirement  Plan  for 
fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1959.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  the  Agency's  report  on  audit  resolution 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1960.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1961.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Pay  Agent,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  comparability  pay- 
ments applicable  to  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1962.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1963.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the, Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1964.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission^  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1965.  A  communication  from  the  Nego- 
tiator of  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Nu- 
clear Waste  Negotiator,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1966.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1967.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Commission's  repwrt  on  final  actions  for 
the  six  month  period  ending  September  30. 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1968.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-1969.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  the  Commission's  report  on 
final  actions  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
September  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1970.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1971.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  locality- 
based  comparability  payments  for  General 
Schedule  employees  for  calendar  year  1994; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1972.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 1973.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
surplus  real  property  transferred  for  public 
health  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1974.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  and  the  De- 
partment's management  report  on  final  ac- 
tions for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1975.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  the  semiannual  man- 
agement report  on  final  actions  for  the  six 
month  period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1976.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1977.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  on  audit  fol- 
low-up for  the  six  month  period  ending  Sej)- 
tember  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1978.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property  to  educational 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1979.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
September  30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1980.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to  ac- 
counts containing  unvouchered  expenditures 
potentially  subject  to  audit  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1981.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-148  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
November  7.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1982.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-149  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
November  7.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1983.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-151  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
November  17.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1984.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-153  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 7.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1985.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-154  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1986.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-155  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1987.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-156  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1988.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-157  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1989.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-158  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1990.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-160  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16. 1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1991.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-159  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 16.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1992.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relative  to  the  Commission's  systems  of  in- 
ternal accounting  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1993.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1994.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Service's 
compliance  with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1995.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-1996.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1997.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1998.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 1999.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation's  Executive 
Director  and  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
six  month  period  ending  September  30,  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2000.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2001.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Executive  Director  of  the  Office  of  Nav- 
ajo and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
contract  arrangements  for  audit  services  and 
the  results  of  those  audits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2002.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2003.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2004.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to  a 
special  project  to  compile  data  related  to  the 
audit  of  financial  statements  dated  August 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2005.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  actions  taken  under  the  Pro- 
gram Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2006.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  and  the  Agency's  man- 
agement control  and  financial  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2007.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
treatment  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2008.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,    the 


semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2009.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  accounting  reports 
from  the  month  of  November  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2010.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  accounting  reports 
for  the  month  of  October  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2011.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relative  to  the  Service's  internal 
control  and  financial  systems  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2012.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  relative  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
audit  and  investigative  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2013.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  six  month  period  ending  September 
30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2014.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  correction  to  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  six  month 
period  ending  September  30.  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2015.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  People  Who  are  Blind  or  Severely  Dis- 
abled, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Committee's  financial 
management  system  components  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  November  17,  1993.  the  following  re- 
ports were  submitted  on  December  9, 
1993,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  297)  to  au- 
thorize the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation 
to  establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs  (Rept.  No.  103-210). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  986)  to 
provide  for  an  interpretive  center  at  the 
Civil  War  Battlefield  of  Corinth.  Mississippi, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-211). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1574)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coastal  Her- 
itage Trail  Route  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-212). 

Fleport  to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  698)  to 
protect  Lechuguilla  Cave  and  other  re- 
sources and  values  in  and  adjacent  to  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park  (Rept.  No.  103- 
213). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  2650)  to 
designate  portions  of  the  Maurice  River  and 
its  tributaries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
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components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  (Rept.  No.  103-214). 

By  Mr.  BOREN.  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress: 

Special  Report  pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Res.  192 
(102d  Congress)  concurrent  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress. 


S.  1427:  A  bill  to  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  manage  the  activities  in  Antarc- 
tica of  United  States  scientific  research  ex- 
peditions and  United  States  tourists,  and  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  Antarctic  marine  liv- 
ing resources,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  103-222). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  17,  1993,  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  December  9,  1993: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  783:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  103-209). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  329:  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  use  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-216). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

S.  1640:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  that  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-217). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1515:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  Bering 
Sea  Fisheries  Enforcement  Act  of  1992  (Rept. 
No.  103-218). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  1517:  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  marine  bio- 
technology program  within  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  103-219). 

S.  335:  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  additional  frequencies 
available  for  commercial  assignment  in 
order  to  promote  the  development  and  use  of 
new  telecommunications  technologies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

S.  1636:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  and  to  improve  the  program  to  reduce 
the  incidental  taking  of  marine  mammals 
during  the  course  of  commercial  fishing  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
103-220). 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1560)  to 
establish  the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  an  independent  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  103-221). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler): 
S.  1786.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Belle  Fourche  Irri- 
gation Project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  tax-free 
treatment  of  education  savings  accounts  es- 
tablished through  cerUin  State  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiation  of 
free  trade  agreements  with  the  countries  of 
the  Americas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein,  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.   1789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  use  of  funds  under 
the  highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation  program   for  seismic   retrofit   of 
bridges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1790.  A  bill  entitled  "the  National  Peace 
Garden  Reauthorization  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KEMPTHORNE: 
S.  1791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory  life 
imprisonment  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  sec- 
ond offense  of  kidnapping  a  minor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  1973.  to  permit  a  Sen- 
ator to  direct  that  excess  funds  allocated  to 
the  Senator's  personal  office  for  a  fiscal  year 
be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  reduce 
the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  citation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  Act  to  em- 
ployers of  individuals  who  perform  rescues  of 
individuals  in  imminent  danger  as  a  result  of 
a  life-threatening  accident,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  the  comer  of  North  29th 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  North  in  Billings, 
Montana,  as  the  "William  J.  Jameson  Fed- 
eral Building",  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and     Public 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOLE. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 

McCONNELL,      Mr.      MURKOWSKI.      Mr. 
NiCKLES,    Mrs.    HUTCfflSON.    and    Mr. 

PRESSLiER)' 

S.  1795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  other  provisions  to 


provide  reforms  to  the  welfare  system  in  ef- 
fect in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    GRAMM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coverdell, 
Mrs.    HuTcrasoN.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Faircloth,  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  BENNETT,  and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  1796.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  health  cov- 
erage is  portable  and  renewable,  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  small  businesses  to  purchase 
health  care,  to  enhance  efficiency  through 
paperwork  reduction,  to  provide  antitrust  re- 
forms, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Feingold): 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation  to  amend  the  existing  regu- 
lations applicable  to  charter  flights  to  the 
Super  Bowl  to  apply  the  requirements  of 
such  regulations  to  charter  flights  to  inter- 
collegiate football  games  designated  as  bowl 
games  and  to  the  basketball  games  among 
the  last  4  teams  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association's  division  I  champion- 
ship basketball  tournaments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  tax  on  hand- 
guns and  assault  weapons  and  to  impose  a 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  handguns  and  assault 
weapons,  to  increase  the  license  application 
fee  for  gun  dealers,  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  those  increases  to  pay  for  medical  care 
for  gunshot  victims:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.   Res.    177.   A   resolution   informing   the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dole): 

S.   Res.    178.   A   resolution   informing   the 

House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 

the    Senate    is    assembled;    considered    and 

agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the 
tax-free  treatment  of  education  savings 
accounts  established  through  certain 
State  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

the  education  trust  fund  savings  act 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Trust  Fund  Savings  Act,  a  bill 
that  will  help  American  families  defray 
the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  higher 
education.  I  find  it  alarming  that  edu- 
cation costs  have  become  the  greatest 
barrier  for  students  who  want  to  attend 
college. 

Mr.  President,  there  isn't  a  corporate 
or  civic  leader  in  this  country  who  will 


dispute  the  fact  that  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture success  is  dependent  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  today.  Not  only 
do  we  need  to  train  our  future  sci- 
entists and  business  leaders,  but  we 
need  to  provide  service  personnel  and 
traditional  blue  collar  occupations 
with  skill  development.  Vocational 
training  is  critical  to  our  ability  to 
rapidly  adapt  to  technological  develop- 
ments which  directly  affect  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  businesses. 

I  am  disappointed  to  report,  however, 
that  for  many  families  an  affordable 
education  is  unrealistic.  Students  are 
forced  to  burden  themselves  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  loans  or  aid. 
In  fact,  in  1990,  56  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents accepted  financial  assistance  and 
the  average  was  higher  for  minority 
students. 

As  a  parent  of  two  college  students,  I 
know  only  too  well  the  costs  associated 
with  higher  education.  I  was  forced  to 
take  out  a  second  mortgage  on  my 
home  in  order  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
their  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  am 
lucky  compared  to  some.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  parents  to  take  a  second 
job  in  order  to  help  meet  the  tuition 
and  financial  obligations.  Many  times, 
students  are  restricted  to  attending 
part  time  or  are  forced  to  put  off  their 
education  altogether  due  to  financial 
difficulty. 

Since  1992,  Kentucky  students  have 
faced  two  tuition  hikes.  The  two  larg- 
est public  universities  have  been  forced 
by  budgetary  pressures  to  increase  tui- 
tion by  11  percent;  and  community  col- 
lege students  were  asked  to  pay  a  14- 
percent  increase.  Lance  Dowdy,  the 
student  government  president  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said,  "Public  edu- 
cation is  starting  to  look  like  a  privi- 
lege." We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  hap- 
pen. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Tax  Code  to 
maximize  investment  in  State-spcn- 
sored  education  savings  plans.  It  will 
permit  an  individual's  investment  ir.  a 
State-sponsored  savings  program  to  be 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation  when 
the  earnings  are  used  to  meet  ecu- 
cational  costs. 

The  contributions  would  be  after-tax 
dollars,  and  any  earnings  that  are  not 
used  for  educational  purposes  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  at  the  individual's 
current  tax  rate. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  States  to 
create  their  own  savings  plan,  this  bill 
also  would  exempt  the  State  organiza- 
tions that  administer  such  programs 
from  Federal  taxation.  This  would  re- 
duce administrative  expenses,  thus  in- 
creasing investment  in  education. 
Thirty-four  States  have  already  estab- 
lished some  form  of  education  savings 
plan  for  their  residents. 

This  legislation  will  not  force  States 
to  establish  their  own  education  trust 
fund  or  saddle  a  State  with  additional 


costs  involuntarily.  It  merely  provides 
States  with  an  opiwrtunity  to  invest  in 
the  future.  I  am  confident  that  upon 
passage  of  this  bill,  more  States  will 
seek  to  establish  a  savings  vehicle  for 
their  residents. 

Lastly,  this  legislation  would  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation,  corporate  and 
individual  endowments  to  the  trust 
fund.  This  provision  is  unique  because 
it  also  provides  an  incentive  for  cor- 
porations to  help  finance  the  education 
of  the  next  leaders  of  this  country.  The 
added  investment  will  boost  the  return 
to  the  students,  thus  further  reducing 
the  cost  of  education. 

In  Kentucky,  there  is  alrteady  a 
State-sponsored  savings  plan  in  effect 
and  working  quite  well.  However,  there 
are  several  Federal  tax  concerns  that 
have  impeded  the  growth  and  full  utili- 
zation of  this  program.  I  have  worked 
one-on-one  with  the  Kentucky  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Authority  in 
drafting  this  legislation,  and  I  believe 
we  have  a  winning  package  that  will 
benefit  education  and  students  alike.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tion of  free  trade  agreements  with  the 
countries  of  the  Americas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  American  Free- 
Trade  Act.  This  legislation  builds  on 
our  success  with  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  It  sets  up  a 
procedure  whereby  the  President  would 
begin  negotiations  with  any  or  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  a  goal  of  achieving  a  free- 
trade  area  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic. 

The  bill  has  special  procedures  to 
deal  with  Cuba.  It  says  that  once  Cuba 
is  liberated  from  Castro,  once  there  is 
a  constitutionally  guaranteed  demo- 
cratic government,  once  private  prop- 
erty rights  have  been  restored  and  pro- 
tected, once  Cuba  has  a  convertible 
currency,  once  free  speech  and  free 
press  are  protected,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  released,  then  we 
couM  begin  at  that  point  to  negotiate 
with  Cuba.  Indeed,  priority  would  be 
given  to  our  negotiations  with  a  free 
Cuba. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  create 
jobs,  growth,  and  opportunity  in  North 
America  with  NAFTA.  I  think  these 
are  benefits  that  can  and  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Americas,  so  that  any 
person  working  in  any  hut  in  any  vil- 
lage in  the  Americas  could  produce  any 
good  or  service  and  sell  it  anywhere 
else. 

This  would  be  a  great  act  that  would 
promote  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
Americas,  that  would  promote  prosper- 
ity. It  is  a  very  important  goal,  and  I 
am  happy  to  introduce  this  bill  today. 


This  may  sound  visionary  to  some 
people.  Five  years  ago,  when  I  was 
talking  about  a  free-trade  agreement 
with  Mexico  and  with  Canada,  many 
thought  that  I  sounded  too  visionary. 
Today  that  vision  is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  American 
Free-Trade  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

The  AMERICAN  Free-Trade  Act 

SUMMARY 

I.  The  President  is  directed  to  undertake 
negotiations  to  establish  free  trade  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Agreements 
may  be  bilateral  or  multilateral. 

II.  The  President,  before  seeking  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba  under  the  Act. 
would  have  to  certify  (1)  that  freedom  has 
been  restored  in  Cuba,  and  (2)  that  the 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  for  compensation  for 
expropriated  property  have  been  appro- 
priately addressed.  The  President  could 
make  the  certification  that  freedom  has 
been  restored  in  Cuba  only  if  he  determines 
that^ 

A.  constitutionally  guaranteed  democratic 
government  has  been  established  in  Cuba. 
with  leaders  freely  and  fairly  elected; 

B.  private  property  rights  have  been  re- 
stored and  are  effectively  protected  and 
broadly  exercised; 

C.  Cuba  has  a  convertible  currency; 

D.  all  political  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased; and 

E.  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are 
effectively  guaranteed. 

If  the  President  certifies  that  freedom  has 
been  restored  to  Cuba,  priority  will  be  given 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Cuba. 

III.  Congressional  fast  track  procedures  for 
consideration  of  any  such  agreement  (i.e.  ex- 
pedited consideration,  no  amendments),  are 
extended  permanently. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1790.  A  bill  entitled  "the  National 
Peace    Reauthorization    Act  ";    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  PEACE  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  1987 
Congress  authorized  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  legislation  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  National  Peace  Gar- 
den in  Washington,  DC.  The  purpose  of 
the  Peace  Garden  is  to  honor  the  com- 
mitment of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  to  world  peace.  This  unique 
monument  will  not  only  honor  past 
achievements  but  help  inspire  future 
efforts  for  peace — both  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  construction  of  this 
memorial  was  held  up  for  several  years 
because  of  disagreements  over  its  pro- 
posed design.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  getting  a  design  concept 
approved  for  a  memorial  is  often  a  long 
and  difficult  process  and  requires  the 
approval  of  both  the  Commission  of 
Fine    Arts    and    the    National    Capital 
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Planning  Commission.  Fortunately, 
final  approval  for  the  design  concept 
was  received  last  July  and  a  national 
fundraising  campaign  has  been 
launched  for  the  project.  Because  of 
the  delay  in  securing  design  approval, 
the  National  Peace  Garden  now  needs 
to  extend  its  construction  authority 
for  an  additional  3  years.  Today.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  give  them 
this  extension. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  allow 
work  on  this  memorial  to  move  for- 
ward. Similar  legislation  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  I  hope 
will  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
PEACE  GARDEN. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  10  (b)  of  Public 
Law  99-662.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  1010  (b)), 
the  authority  of  the  National  Peace  Garden 
to  establish  the  garden  known  as  the  "Peace 
Garden"  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  100- 
63  (40  U.S.C.  10O3  note)  shall  expire  on  June 
30.  1997. 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Peace 
Garden  Project,  Incorporated,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  National  Peace  Garden. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regulation, 
document,  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  Peace  Garden  Project.  In- 
corporated shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  National  Peace  Garden."* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  located  at  the  comer  of 
North  29th  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue 
North  in  Billings.  Montana,  as  the 
"William  J.  Jameson  Federal  Build- 
ing", and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

WILLIAM  J.  JAMESON  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ACT  OF 
1994 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  name  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  in  Billings,  MT  after  the 
late  Judge  William  J.  Jameson.  Judge 
Jameson  was  an  renowned  Montana  ju- 
rist, respected  for  his  integrity,  dedica- 
tion, wisdom,  and  contribution  to  the 
law. 

Bom  August  8.  1898,  in  Butte,  MT, 
Jameson  also  lived  in  Roundup  as  a 
youngster.  During  his  early  years, 
teachers  and  family  knew  Bill  was 
someone  special.  He  exhibited  an  un- 
common devotion  to  learning,  and  from 
an  early  age  knew  he  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer. 

At  the  age  of  17,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  matriculating  to 
the  university's  law  school  once  his  un- 
dergraduate work  was  complete.  One 


year  after  graduating  from  law  school, 
he  married  Mildred  Lore  of  Billings. 
Mildred  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
support  to  Bill  throughout  his  career. 

Jameson  was  active  in  the  Montana 
Republican  party.  In  1926,  while  an  at- 
torney with  the  Billings  law  firm  John- 
ston, Coleman  &  Johnston,  he  ran  a 
successful  campaign  for  the  Montana 
legislature.  According  to  Journey  With 
the  Law,  a  book  about  Judge  Jameson 
by  Lawrence  F.  Small,  his  entire  elec- 
tion campaign  cost  $35.00. 

Jameson  served  two  terms  in  Helena, 
and  became  known  for  his  strong  sup- 
port for  the  State's  higher  education 
system.  This  support  was  critical  to 
bringing  higher  education  to  Billings, 
with  Eastern  Montana  College  opening 
in  1927. 

After  his  years  in  the  legislature, 
Jameson  returned  to  his  Billings  firm 
and  continued  his  work  as  a  trial  attor- 
ney. He  received  high  marks  from 
judges  and  fellow  attorneys  for  his  ex- 
ceptional abilities. 

Jameson  joined  the  Montana  Bar  As- 
sociation soon  after  graduating  from 
law  school,  and  was  elected  to  serve  as 
the  M.B.A.  president  from  1936  to  1937. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  community. 
He  gave  generously  of  his  time  to  nu- 
merous educational  and  community  or- 
ganizations in  Montana. 

In  1953,  a  prestigious  honor  came 
Jameson's  way.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
during  a  tumultuous  time  in  American 
history,  the  era  of  McCarthyism  and  of 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  During  his  year-long  term, 
Jameson  helped  to  eliminate  racial  re- 
strictions for  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Jameson  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws;  president  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society  and  the 
American  Law  Institute;  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Endowment  board  of 
directors,  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards for  the  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  and  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  section  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration. 

Soon  after  his  term  as  A.B.A.  presi- 
dent. President  Eisenhower  nominated 
Jameson  to  be  a  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
Montana.  Like  the  trial  attorneys 
Jameson  had  faced  in  court,  judges 
thought  highly  of  Judge  Jameson.  His 
reasoned  decisions  were  much  re- 
spected by  members  of  theTjench. 

Judge  Jameson's  love  for  the  law 
triggered  his  decision  to  continue  his 
judicial  career  as  a  senior  judge  after 
being  eligible  for  full  retirement  in 
1969.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  widely 
sought  after  for  the  next  20  years  to  sit 
on  Courts  of  appeals  for  various  Fed- 
eral circuits. 

In  1973,  Jameson  was  awarded  the 
A.B.A.  medal,  the  association's  highest 
accolade,  given  for  "conspicuous  serv- 
ice in  the  cause  of  American  jurispru- 


dence." Jameson  joined  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Felix  Frankfurter,  among 
others,  in  receiving  this  award. 

Judge  Jameson  was  so  economical  in 
his  stewardship  of  Federal  funds  and  so 
diligent  in  his  work  habits  that  it  was 
said  at  his  funeral  that  if  all  Federal 
employees  worked  as  hard  and  were  as 
frugal  as  he,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
deficit. 

Judge  Jameson,  Mr.  President,  con- 
tributed much  to  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. His  passion  for  the  law,  and 
his  balanced  approach  to  the  law,  have 
served  us  all. 

Montanans  are  proud  to  call  Judge 
Jameson  one  of  their  own.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  particularly  honored  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  name  the  new 
Federal  building  in  Billings  after  the 
judge.  It  is  a  well-deserved  tribute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  J.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILUAM  J.  JAME- 
SON FEDERAL  BUILDING. 

The  Federal  building  located  at  the  corner 
of  North  29th  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue 
North  in  Billings.  Montana,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "William  J.  Jameson 
Federal  Building". 
SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regulation, 
document,  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  Federal  building  referred  to 
in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "William  J.  Jameson  Federal  Build- 
ing".* 
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By  Mr.  Brown  (for  himself. 
Dole,      Mr.      Packwood, 

D'AMATO,      Mr.      SIMPSON, 

Warner,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
YENS,      Mr.      Cochran, 
McCain,      Mr.      Gorton, 
BURNS,    Mr.     McConnell, 
Murkowski,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Hutchison  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  other  provi- 
sions to  provide  reforms  to  the  welfare 
system  in  effect  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WELFARE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember, Senate  Republicans  promised 
to  introduce  a  welfare  reform  bill  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session.  Today, 
with  Senator  Dole  and  14  other  Sen- 
ators as  cosponsors,  I'm  here  to  keep 
that  promise  and  to  introduce  a  Senate 
Republican  welfare  reform  bill. 

Americans  believe  in  work.  Work  is 
the  key  to  success,  opportunity,  fulfill- 
ment, and  growth.  Work  encourages  ac- 
complishment and  self-respect.  To  re- 
form welfare,  we  must  encourage  work. 

The  welfare  reform  we  Senate  Repub- 
licans propose  focuses  on  opportunity 


to  move  out  of  poverty.  The  Brown/ 
Dole  bill  requires  job  search  by  adults 
applying  for  Aid  for  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  It  requires  able-bod- 
ied job-ready  adults  to  work  for  their 
welfare  benefits.  For  those  who  don't 
have  the  skills  or  education  to  hold  a 
job,  we  require  them  to  get  the  reme- 
dial education  and  job  skills  training 
necessary  for  one.  The  Brown/Dole  bill 
gives  States  the  option  of  "two  years 
and  off  for  adult  AFDC  recipients. 

For  the  welfare  recipient,  the  bill  al- 
lows them  to  exchange  welfare  benefits 
for  a  job.  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits can  literally  be  taken  in  voucher 
form  and  exchanged  for  a  job  with  a 
private  employer.  Under  this  program, 
the  welfare  recipient  receives  a  job 
that  pays  at  least  double  the  welfare 
benefits.  The  employer  receives  the 
voucher  which  they  can  redeem  to  help 
pay  for  the  cost  of  training  the  em- 
ployee. The  Government  saves  money 
by  receiving  taxes  on  the  income  of  the 
new  employee. 

In  1988,  when  I  was  in  the  House,  we 
made  a  step  toward  changing  our  wel- 
fare system  to  encourage  work  in  the 
Family  Support  Act.  When  the  Senate 
passed  a  work  requirement  in  its  1988 
welfare  reform  package,  the  ground- 
work was  set  to  get  it  through  the 
House  and  enacted  into  law.  It  was  the 
Republicans  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  who  thought  of  it  and  accom- 
plished it. 

This  bill  takes  the  work  require- 
ments we  started  in  1988  in  the  Family 
Support  Act  and  builds  on  them.  The 
Brown/Dole  bill  requires  at  least  one 
parent  in  two-parent  AFDC  families  to 
work  for  the  benefits.  It  requires  non- 
custodial parents  whose  children  are  on 
welfare  to  pay  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port or  to  participate  in  welfare  work 
programs. 

With  work,  the  Senate  Republican 
welfare  reforms  also  focus  on  parental 
responsibility.  The  Brown/Dole  bill  re- 
quires teenage  mothers  to  live  at 
home,  or  in  a  supervised  group  home, 
to  be  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits.  It  also 
gives  States  the  option  to  deny  cash 
welfare  benefits  to  teen  mothers  or  for 
children  conceived  while  the  mother  is 
on  AFDC.  The  Senate  Republican  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  changes  the  law  so 
a  mother  does  not  get  her  portion  of 
cash  AFDC  benefits  until  she  has  fully 
cooperated  in  getting  her  children's  pa- 
ternity legally  established.  It  encour- 
ages States  to  establish  uniform  forms 
and  systems  for  wage  withholding  of 
child  support  and  to  honor  other 
States'  child  support  orders. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  we've 
talked  to  several  Governors  and  State 
legislators  about  flexibility  for  States 
in  designing  welfare  programs.  The 
Senate  Republican  welfare  reform  bill 
allows  States  to  imjwse  several  welfare 
requirements  without  getting  a  waiver 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
this  bill.  States  can  impose  childhood 


immunization  and  school  attendance 
requirements,  limit  benefits  to  new 
State  residents  to  the  same  level  as 
they  received  in  the  previous  State  for 
1  year,  encourage  educational  savings 
accounts  for  children  and  eliminate  the 
welfare  penalty  if  a  mother  marries  a 
man  not  the  father  of  her  children.  The 
bill  also  would  standardize  and  stream- 
line the  process  for  States  to  get  ex- 
emptions from  Federal  welfare  require- 
ments. 

Lastly,  the  Senate  Republican  wel- 
fare reform  bill  would  put  limits  on 
who  can  get  welfare,  but  do  so  rec- 
ognizing the  various  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  communities.  In  the 
Brown/Dole  bill,  we  have  included  a 
provision  specifically  stating  that  ille- 
gal aliens  are  not  eligible  for  welfare 
benefits,  except  emergency  medical. 
For  legal  aliens,  their  sponsor's  income 
is  deemed  available  to  them  until  they 
become  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  and 
legal  aliens  who  receive  12  months  of 
welfare  benefits  are  required  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  for  possible  deporta- 
tion as  a  public  charge. 

Welfare  recipients  addicted  to  drugs 
or  alcohol,  under  this  bill,  are  required 
to  participate  in  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  undergo  random  drug  tests  to 
remain  eligible.  Persons  found  inno- 
cent by  reason  of  insanity  would  not  be 
eligible  for  disability  benefits  baised  on 
their  mental  condition. 

This  bill  is  just  a  beginning  of  our 
work  on  welfare  reform.  There  are 
other  welfare  programs,  outside  the 
scope  of  this  bill,  that  desperately  need 
changing.  Food  stamps,  job  training, 
and  day  care  are  just  a  few  of  the  pro- 
grams we  need  to  work  on  to  give  peo- 
ple the  help  they  need  to  get  into  a  real 
job  and  off  welfare.  I  pledge  to  work 
with  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  further  strengthen  the 
Brown/Dole  bill  and  to  work  on  other 
bills  reforming  other  parts  of  our  wel- 
fare system. 

Finally,  we  must  address  the  overall 
cost  of  all  the  welfare  programs.  Our 
country  cannot  continue  to  spend  and 
increase  the  deficit  in  programs  that 
don't  help  people  become  productive 
members  of  society.  The  vehicle  for  ad- 
dressing these  overall  cost  concerns 
will  soon  be  before  us  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. With  Senators  Faircloth, 
Grassley,  and  Gorton,  I  will  be  work- 
ing toward  reasonable  caps  on  welfare 
spending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Brown,  in  introduc- 
ing a  real  welfare  reform  bill. 

As  part  of  his  campaign.  President 
Clinton  promised  to  "End  welfare  as  we 
know  it,"  yet  a  year  has  gone  by  and 
Americans  are  still  waiting  for  his  pro- 
posal. 

Right  now — too  many  Americans  who 
receive  welfare  assistance  need  to  be 
set  free  from  the  chains  that  bind  them 


to  a  dependency  on  government  hand- 
outs. Handouts  that  often  destroy  their 
self-sufficiency. 

Republicans  have  responded  to  this 
welfare  crisis  with  leadership— action 
has  been  taken  by  our  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, by  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  right 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our  emphasis 
has  been  on  ending  welfare  as  a  way  of 
life— by  strengthening  real  work  re- 
quirements for  able-bodied  adults  who 
receive  government  assistance  and  by 
encouraging  parental  responsibility. 

The  Republican  proposals  recognize 
the  human  despair  of  those  in  need, 
while  at  the  same  time,  taking  a  real 
look  at  who  needs  welfare  and  what 
should  be  the  responsibilities  of  those 
who  receive  cash  assistance.  This  coun- 
try was  built  on  the  American  dream—,, 
not  the  assurance  of  a  free  ride. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that 
Senator  Brown  has  introduced  today 
asks  welfare  recipients  to  commit  to 
what  made  this  country  great— the 
American  work  ethic.  And  it  builds 
upon  the  landmark  progress  that  was 
made  when  President  Ronald  Reagan 
signed  into  law  the  1988  Family  Sup- 
port Act — a  hard  fought  bipartisan 
agreement.  The  Senate  contributed  to 
this  effort  by  passing  a  visionary  work 
requirement  which  also  was  approved 
in  the  House. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation 
takes  another  step  toward  encouraging 
those  on  welfare  to  work.  It  gives  the 
States  the  authority  to  end  welfare 
after  2  years  for  all  able-bodied  recipi- 
ents. That's  right.  Two  years  and  off. 
No  more  temptation  to  rely  on  lifelong 
government  benefit  programs  that 
have  become  a  permanent  crutch  for 
many  Americans  when  these  people  can 
become  self-sufficient.  Too  many  times 
these  benefits  have  become  the  crutch 
that  contributes  to  broken  families, 
the  loss  of  personal  dignity  and  at  the 
same  time  costing  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  bill  emphasizes  paren- 
tal responsibility  and  allows  increased 
State  flexibility  to  address  these  local 
problems  and  respond  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  illegitimacy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
to  play  in  setting  tough  rules  that  es- 
tablish priorities.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  will  require  un- 
married minor  mothers  on  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  [AFDC],  a 
major  welfare  program,  to  live  with 
their  parents,  guardians,  or  in  a  group 
home.  We  believe  this  will  help  estab- 
lish a  family  environment — clearly  an 
important  benefit  over  the  long  term. 

States  have  a  lot  to  contribute  in  the 
design  of  new  ways  to  address  existing 
problems — so  new  flexibility  will  be 
given.  For  example.  States  will  have 
the  option  to  deny  AFDC  cash  benefits 
to  unmarried  minor  mothers  or  to  deny 
additional  cash  benefits  for  children 
conceived  while  the  mother  is  on  wel- 
fare. 
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Right  now — we  must  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  this  broken  system.  A  sys- 
tem that  exists  where  1  out  of  7  Amer- 
ican children  are  on  welfare. 

Republicans  want  able-bodied  Ameri- 
cans to  have  a  temporary  safety  net 
and  then  earn  a  fair  shot  at  joining  the 
mainstream  of  society.  We  want  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  America  the  future 
they  deserve. 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Feingold): 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  amend  the 
existing  regulations  applicable  to  char- 
ter flights  to  the  Super  Bowl  to  apply 
the  requirements  of  such  regulations  to 
charter  flights  to  inter-collegiate  foot- 
ball games  designated  as  bowl  games 
and  to  the  basketball  games  among  the 
last  4  teams  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association's  division  I  cham- 
pionship basketball  tournaments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AMENDING  CHARTER  FLIGHT  REGULATION.S 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
when  thousands  of  eager  University  of 
Wisconsin  Badgers  fans  bought  plane 
tickets  to  go  to  the  Rose  Bowl  to  cheer 
their  hometown  team  to  victory,  they 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they'd 
have  to  watch  the  event  on  TV.  Or  did 
they? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  2,000  Wisconsin  residents  who  pur- 
chased Rose  Bowl  "packages"  from 
charter  services  arrived  in  California 
only  to  learn  that  the  game  tickets 
they  had  been  promised  did  not  exist. 
While  some  of  these  people  were  able  to 
secure  last  minute  tickets  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  hundreds  of  those  had  to 
watch  the  event  on  TV  in  a  room  near- 
by the  stadium. 

While  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation regulations  exist  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  at  the  Super  Bowl, 
these  regulations  do  not  apply  to  other 
events.  The  DOT  regulations  (14  CFR 
380.18a)  require  that  an  operator  mar- 
keting a  Super  Bowl  air  package  that 
includes  game  tickets  must  have  the 
tickets  in  hand  or  have  a  written  con- 
tract for  the  tickets  before  the  opera- 
tor does  any  advertising. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  apply  these  Super 
Bowl  regulations  to  Rose  Bowl  games 
and  to  NCAA  "Final  Four"  tour- 
naments. It  is  my  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  result  in  the  regulatory 
changes  necessary  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

I  welcome  Senator  Feingold  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  note  that  Congressman  Klug  is  in- 
troducing the  same  legislation  in  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1797 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  REGULATION  OF  CHARTERS. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
amend  part  380.18a  of  title  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  to  apply  the  require- 
ments contained  in  such  regulation  to  char- 
ter flights  going  to- 
ll) inter-collegiate  football  games  des- 
ignated as  bowl  games;  and 

(2)  basketball  games  among  the  last  4 
teams  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association's  division  1  championship  bas- 
ketball tournaments.* 

•  Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kohl  in  introducing  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
amend  the  existing  regulations  appli- 
cable to  charter  flights,  to  extend 
those  rules  to  collegiate  bowl  games 
and  NCAA  final  four  basketball  games. 

As  you  know,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin football  team  appeared  in  the 
1994  Rose  Bowl  for  the  first  time  in 
over  30  years;  and  I  am  proud  to  add 
they  were  victorious. 

As  Rose  Bowl  fever  swept  the  State 
following  the  regular  season,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Badger  fans  sought  out 
ways  to  get  to  Pasadena.  Indeed,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Badger  fans  did  actu- 
ally get  to  Pasadena  and  attend  the 
game. 

Many  of  those  loyal  fans  made  their 
travel  and  game  plans  through  agents 
and  companies  selling  charter  flight 
and  Rose  Bowl  ticket  packages.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  California  they  found 
that  the  tickets  that  they  paid  for  were 
unavailable,  or  were  priced  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  they  believed  to  be 
the  case  when  they  booked  and  paid  for 
the  charter  package. 

So  while  over  60,000  Badger  fans  were 
inside  the  Rose  Bowl  on  New  Year's 
Day,  thousands  were  relegated  to  view- 
ing the  game  on  television  at  hastily 
erected  tents  outside  the  stadium  or  in 
hotels  and  bars — great  economic  devel- 
opment for  Pasadena,  but  no  consola- 
tion for  paying  Wisconsin  Badger  fans. 

Charter  and  ticket  scams  have  oc- 
curred before,  and  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  major  sporting  events.  It's  hap- 
pened at  the  Super  Bowl  and  at  other 
bowl  games  in  the  past.  Some  States 
protect  citizens  against  scalping  and 
other  forms  of  ticket  fraud,  while  oth- 
ers don't.  Where  such  consumer  protec- 
tion laws  do  exist,  detection  and  en- 
forcement vary  widely. 

We  already  have  a  no-cost  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  that  is  part  380.18A  of 
title  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, which  requires  charter  operators 
to  prove  that  they  have  possession  of 
the  appropriate  number  of  game  tick- 
ets before  they  advertise.  Currently, 
however,  the  rule  only  applies  to  Super 
Bowl  games. 

This  bill  amends  the  rule,  and  ex- 
tends its  requirements  to  charter 
flights   going   to   intercollegiate   bowl 


games  and  the  games  of  the  last  4 
teams  of  the  NCAA's  division  1  basket- 
ball tournament. 

It's  simple,  it's  effective,  it's  fair,  it's 
time.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
tax  on  handguns  and  assault  weapons 
and  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
handguns  and  assault  weapons,  to  in- 
crease the  license  application  fee  for 
gun  dealers,  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  those  increases  to  pay  for  medical 
care  for  gunshot  victims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

GUN  VIOLENCE  HEALTH  CARE  COST  PREVENTION 

ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Gun  Violence 
Health  Care  Costs  Prevention  Act,  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  public's  share  of  the 
health  care  costs  associated  with  gun- 
shot injuries  by  significantly  increas- 
ing the  taxes  and  licensing  fees  associ- 
ated with  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
handguns,  assault  weapons,  and  the 
ammunition  for  these  firearms. 

The  high  rate  of  gun-related  violence 
is  wreaking  havoc  with  our  health  care 
system.  Every  14  minutes  someone  in 
the  United  States  dies  from  a  gunshot. 
The  total  lifetime  costs  associated 
with  firearm  deaths  and  injuries  were 
over  $20  billion  in  1990.  We  spend  an  es- 
timated $3  billion  a  year  treating  fire- 
arm injuries,  and  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  hospitalization  for  these  injuries  is 
paid  by  public  funds.  Although  hand- 
guns and  assault  weapons  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars  in  health 
care  each  year,  the  dealers  and  con- 
sumers of  these  firearms  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share.  Instead,  the  American 
public  must  foot  the  bill. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  increases 
the  fees  for  most  3-year  Federal  fire- 
arms dealer  licenses  to  $3,000.  It  also 
increases  the  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
on  handguns,  assault  weapons,  and  the 
ammunition  for  these  firearms  to  30 
percent.  In  addition,  it  establishes  a 
new  30-percent  Federal  sales  and  trans- 
fer tax  to  cover  sales  of  these  instru- 
ments by  gun  dealers  to  retail  cus- 
tomers. Finally,  this  bill  puts  the  pro- 
ceeds from  these  tax  and  licensing  fee 
increases  into  a  trust  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  trauma  centers  and  hospitals 
that  have  incurred  substantial  uncom- 
pensated costs  while  treating  gunshot 
victims.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  shift 
some  of  the  health  care  cost  of  fire- 
arms-related injuries  away  from  the 
American  public  to  the  dealers  and 
consumers  of  guns. 

There  are  currently  over  209  million 
firearms  in  the  United  States,  71  mil- 
lion of  which  are  handguns.  Although 
handguns  make  up  less  than  one-third 
of  all  firearms,  they  are  involved  in 
two-thirds  of  the  gun  murders  that 
occur  each  year.  Assault  weapons  ac- 
count for  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 


total  firearms,  but  they  have  become 
weapons  of  choice  for  some  criminals, 
giving  them  the  ability  to  pump  bullets 
into  people  at  devastatingly  fast  and 
intense  levels. 

There  are  currently  280,000  federally 
licensed  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  to  155,000  grocery  stores 
and  210,000  gas  stations.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  90,000  new  or  renewed  dealers 
licenses  are  issued  each  year.  The  cur- 
rent cost  of  a  new  3-year  Federal  fire- 
arms dealer  license  is  $30,  a  cost  which 
has  not  changed  since  1968.  When  the 
Brady  bill  goes  into  effect  next  month, 
the  cost  will  still  only  be  $200  for  a  new 
license  and  $90  for  subsequent  licenses. 
Significant  increases  in  the  gun  dealer 
licensing  fee  would  dramatically  re- 
duce the  number  of  Federal  firearms 
dealers,  raise  the  amount  of  public 
funds  available  to  treat  firearms-relat- 
ed injuries,  and  bring  the  cost  of  hand- 
guns, assault  weapons,  and  the  ammu- 
nition for  these  firearms  more  in  line 
with  their  cost  to  our  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  firearms  which  are  appro- 
priate for  legitimate  recreational  pur- 
poses. It  is  my  goal,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  important  link  between 
certain  firearms  and  the  high  health 
care  costs  associated  with  gun  vio- 
lence. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  legislation  and  a 
bill  summary  in  the  Record.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun  Vio- 
lence Health  Care  Costs  Prevention  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  currently  over  209.(XX).000  fii-e- 
arms  in  the  United  States.  71,000.0(X)  of  which 
are  handguns  and  1.0(X),000  of  which  are  semi- 
automatic assault  weapons: 

(2)  there  are  now  over  280.000  federally  li- 
censed gun  dealers  in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  to  155,000  grocery  stores  and  210.000 
gas  stations; 

(3)  a  Federal  firearms  dealer's  license  al- 
lows the  licensee  to  purchase  firearms 
wholesale  across  State  lines; 

(4)  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms.  American  taxpayers  an- 
nually pay  more  than  $28,000,000  in  subsidies 
to  operate  the  Federal  firearms  dealer  li- 
censing system; 

(5)  each  year  more  than  24,000  Americans 
(65  Americans  a  day)  are  killed  with  band- 
guns,  either  in  homicides,  by  committing 
suicide,  or  by  unintentional  injuries; 

(6)  handguns  account  for  only  one-third  of 
all  firearms  in  the  United  States,  but  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  all  firearm-related 
deaths; 

(7)  in  1991.  the  United  States  led  the  devel- 
oped world  with  14.373  gun  murders,  as  com- 
pared to  186  gun  murders  in  Canada,  76  gun 
murders  in  Australia.  60  gun  murders  in  Eng- 
land, and  74  gun  murders  in  Japan; 


(8)  in  1991.  there  were  11.497  murders  com- 
mitted with  handguns,  as  compared  to  745 
murders  committed  with  rifles.  1.124  murders 
committed  with  shotguns,  and  3.430  murders 
committed  with  knives; 

(9)  every  14  minutes  someone  In  the  United 
States  dies  from  a  gunshot; 

(10)  in  1989,  there  were  over  240,000  nonfatal 
firearms  injuries; 

(11)  95  percent  of  the  persons  injured  each 
year  by  a  handgun  require  emergency  care  or 
hospitalization; 

(12)  firearms  injuries,  fatal  and  nonfatal, 
are  the  third  most  costly  type  of  injury  over- 
all; 

(13)  the  total  lifetime  costs  associated  with 
firearm  deaths  and  injuries  were 
$14,400,000,000  in  1985.  increased  to  at  least 
$16,200,000,000  by  1988.  and  increased  to 
$20,400,000,000  by  1990; 

(14)  the  health  care  cost  of  firearm-related 
injuries  is  approximately  $3,000,000,000  a 
year; 

(15)  public  funds  pay  for  over  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  for  firearms  inju- 
ries, excluding  professional  fees  and  the  cost 
of  ambulance,  physical  therapy,  and  other 
rehabilitative  services; 

(16)  youngsters  carry  an  estimated  270.000 
guns  to  school  every  day; 

(17)  gun  violence  is  a  major  public  health 
problem  and  handguns,  assault  weapons,  and 
the  ammunition  for  these  firearms  are  major 
health  hazards; 

(18)  the  cost  of  firearms  and  firearms  deal- 
ers licenses  should  reflect  the  health  costs  of 
firearms  to  our  society: 

(19)  the  Federal  taxes  on  handguns,  assault 
weapons,  and  the  ammunition  for  these  fire- 
arms should  be  significantly  increased  to 
partially  offset  the  health  care  costs  of  gun 
violence; 

(20)  the  fees  required  for  Federal  firearms 
dealer's  licenses  should  be  significantly  in- 
creased to  partially  offset  the  health  care 
costs  of  gun  violence;  and 

(21)  the  increased  Federal  taxes  should  not 
be  imposed  on  firearms  and  ammunition 
which  are  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for.  or  readily  adaptable  to.  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.  3.  UCENSE  APPLICATION  FEES  FOR  DEAL- 
ERS IN  FIREARMS. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Section  923(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting: 

"(B)  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive  de- 
vices, a  fee  of  $3,000  for  3  years  (including  re- 
newals)."; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
flush  sentence: 

"There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Gun 
Violence  Trauma  Care  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  9512  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  9512)  93  percent  of 
the  revenues  from  fees  collected  under  para- 
graph (3)(B)  for  original  licenses  and  97  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  such  fees  for  re- 
newal licenses." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  license 
applications  (including  renewals)  filed  after 
the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  HANDGUNS  AND  AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Manufacturer's  Tax.— 
(1)  In  general.— Part  III  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  tax  on  firearms)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"SEC.  4183.  IMPOSmON  OF  ADDmONAL  TAX  ON 
HANDGUNS  AND  ASSAULT  WEAPONS. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— In  addition  to 
any  tax  imposed  by  section  4181.  there  is 
hereby  imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  of  any  of  the 
following  articles  a  tax  equivalent  to  the 
specified  percentage  of  the  price  for  which  so 
sold: 

•Articles  taxable  at  20  percent — 

"Handguns. 

"Articles  taxable  at  19  percent. — 

"Semiautomatic  assault  weapons. 

"Shells  and  cartridges  used  in  handguns 
and  semiautomatic  assault  weapons. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a) — 

"(1)  Handgun.— The  term  handgun'  means 
any  pistol  or  revolver. 

"(2)  Semiautomatic  assault  weapon — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapon'  means — 

"(i)  any  of  the  semiautomatic  firearms 
known  as — 

"(I)  A.A.  Arms  AP-9; 

"(ID  Auto-Ordnance  Thompson; 

"(III)  Barrett  Light-Fifty; 

"(IV)  BeretU  AR-70; 

"(V)  Bushmaster  Auto  Rifle; 

"(VI)  Calico  M-900  and  M-950; 

"(VII)  Cobray.  Ingram  and  RPB  MAC-10 
and  MAC-11; 

"(VIII)  Colt  AR-15  and  Sporter; 

"(IX)  Encom  MP-9  and  MP-45;  * 

•(X)  Fabrique  Nationale  FN/FAL.  FN/LAR. 
and  FNC: 

"(XI)  Feather  AT-9: 

"(XII)  Federal  XP900  and  XP450; 

"(Xlli)  Franchl  SPAS-12; 

•(XIV)  Intratec  TEC-9  and  TEC-22: 

"(XV)  Israeli  Military  Industries  UZI  and 
Galil; 

"(XVI)  Iver  Johnson  Enforcer  3000; 

■(XVII)  Norinco.  Mitchell  and  Poly  Tech- 
nologies Avtomat  Kalasbnikovs; 

••(XVIII)  Steyr  AUG;  or 

■•(XDC)  USAS-12; 

"(ii)  a  revolving-cylinder  shotgun  such  as 
or  similar  to  the  Street  Sweeper  or  Striker 
12;  and 

"(iii)  a  semiautomatic  firearm  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  semiautomatic  assault 
weapon  under  subsection  (c). 

•'(B)  Exceptions.— The  term  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapon'  does  not  include 
(among  other  firearms)— 

"(i)  any  of  the  firearms  known  as — 

"(I)  Remington  Model  1100  shotgun; 

"(ID  Remington  Model  7400  rifle; 

"(III)  Mossberg  Model  5500  shotgun; 

"(IV)  HK  Model  300  rifle; 

"(V)  Marlin  Model  9  camp  carbine; 

"(VI)  Browning  High-Power  rifle:  or 

"(VII)  Remington  Nylon  66  auto  loading 
rifle: 

"(ii)  a  firearm  that  is  a  manually  operated 
bolt  action  firearm; 

"(iii)  a  lever  action  firearm; 

"(iv)  a  slide  action  firearm:  or 
"(V)  a  firearm  that  has  been  rendered  per- 
manently inoperable. 
"(3)  Shells  and  cartridges.— 
"(A)  Handguns.— The  term  "cartridges  used 
in  handguns'  includes— 

"(1)  any  centerfire  cartridge  which  has  a 
cartridge  case  less  than  1.3  inches  in  length, 
"(ii)  any  cartridge  case  which  is  less  than 
1.3  inches  in  length,  or 

"(iii)  any  other  ammunition  listed  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  as  likely  to  be  used  in  a 
handgun. 

"(B)  Semiautomatic  assault  weapons.— 
The  term  shells  or  cartridges  used  in  semi- 
automatic assault  weapons'  means  any 
shells,  cartridges,  magazines,  or  other  am- 
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munition  which  is  listed  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  as  likely  to  be  used  in  a  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapon. 

"(c)  Designation  of  Semiautomatic  As- 
sault Weapons  and  Taxable  ammunition.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
shall— 

■•(A)  determine  whether  any  other  semi- 
automatic firearm  (other  than  a  firearm  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)(B))  should  be  des- 
i^ated  as  a  semiautomatic  assault  weapon 
in  addition  to  those  previously  designated  by 
subsection  (b)(2)(A)  or  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection,  and 

••(B)  publish  a  list  of  shells  and  cartridges 
which  are  likely  to  be  used  in  handguns  and 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons. 

"(2)  CRITERIA.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(A).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  des- 
ignate as  a  semiautomatic  assault  weapon  a 
rifle,  pistol,  or  shotgun  that  is  a  semiauto- 
matic firearm  and  that  is  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  (4).  (5).  or  (6). 

'•(3)  Replicas  or  duplicates.— a  replica  or 
duplicate  in  any  caliber  of  a  semiautomatic 
firearm  described  in  subsection  (b)(2)(A)(i)  is 
a  semiautomatic  assault  weapon. 

••(4)  Certain  nonsporting  firearms.— a 
rifle  that  is  a  semiautomatic  firearm  is  a 
semiautomatic  assault  weapon  if  it — 

"(A)  is  not  generally  recognized  as  being 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes. 

•■(B)  has  an  ability  to  accept  a  detachable 
magazine,  and 

"(C)  has  at  least  2  of  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

"(i)  A  folding  or  telescoping  stock. 

"(ii)  A  pistol  grip  that  protrudes  conspicu- 
ously beneath  the  action  of  the  weapon. 

"(iii)  A  bayonet  mount. 

"(iv)  A  flash  suppressor  or  threaded  barrel 
designed  to  accommodate  a  flash  suppressor. 

"(V)  A  grenade  launcher. 

"(5)  Certain  Pistols.— A  pistol  that  is  a 
semiautomatic  firearm  is  a  semiautomatic 
assault  weapon  if  it^- 

"(A)  is  not  generally  recognized  as  being 
particularly  suitable  for  or  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes. 

••(B)  has  an  ability  to  accept  a  detachable 
magazine,  and 

••(C)  has  at  least  2  of  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

"(i)  An  ammunition  magazine  that  at- 
taches to  the  pistol  outside  of  the  pistol  grip. 

■•(ii)  A  threaded  barrel  capable  of  accepting 
a  barrel  extender,  flash  suppressor,  forward 
hand  grip,  or  silencer. 

••(iii)  A  shroud  that  is  attached  to  or  par- 
tially or  completely  encircles  the  barrel  and 
that  permits  the  shooter  to  hold  the  firearm 
with  the  second  hand  without  being  t)urned. 

"(iv)  A  manufactured  weight  of  50  ounces 
or  more  when  the  pistol  is  unloaded. 

'•(V)  A  semiautomatic  version  of  an  auto- 
matic firearm. 

•■(6)  Certain  shotguns.— A  shotgun  that  is 
a  semiautomatic  firearm  is  a  semiautomatic 
assault  weapon  if  it— 

■■(A)  is  not  generally  recognized  as  being 
particularly  suitable  for  or  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and 

■'(B)  has  at  least  2  of  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

"(i)  A  folding  or  telescoping  stock. 

"(ii)  A  pistol  grip  that  protrudes  conspicu- 
ously beneath  the  action  of  the  weapon. 

■'(iii)  A  fixed  magazine  capacity  in  excess 
of  6  rounds. 

"(iv)  An  ability  to  accept  a  detachable 
magazine." 


(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  4182(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  'or  4183"  after  ••section  4181". 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6091(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  •section  4181" 
and  inserting  •section  4181  or  4183". 

(C>  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  4183.  Imposition  of  additional  tax  on 
handguns  and  assault  weap- 
ons." 

(b)  Tax  on  Subsequent  Sales  or  Trans- 
fers Involving  Assault  Weapons  and 
Handguns.— 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  31  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  D — Handguns  and 
Semiautomatic  Assault  Weapons 

"Sec.  4056.  Handguns  and  semiautomatic  as- 
sault weapons. 

"SEC.  4056.  HANDGUNS  AND  SEMIAUTOMATIC  AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS. 

■•(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  any  sale,  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position by  any  person  of  a  handgun,  semi- 
automatic assault  weapon,  or  shells  and  car- 
tridges used  in  handguns  and  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons  a  tax  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  price  for  which  sold,  transferred,  or  dis- 
posed of. 

"(b)  Credit  for  Tax  Previously  Im- 
posed.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  the  1st  re- 
tail sale  of  any  article,  and  any  sale,  trans- 
fer, or  disposition  preceding  the  1st  retail 
sale,  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
tax  imposed  by  this  section,  section  4181.  or 
section  4183  on  any  preceding  sale,  transfer, 
or  disposition  of  the  article. 

"(2)  Refunds.— If  a  taxpayer  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  tax 
was  imposed  in  excess  of  the  amount  due.  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  (without  interest)  to  the 
taxpayer  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(3)  Requirements.— No  reduction  or  re- 
fund shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  un- 
less the  taxpayer  meets  such  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  with  respect 
to  proof  of  payment  of  tax  for  any  prior  sale, 
transfer,  or  disposition. 

••(c)  Exceptions.— 

••(1)  Coordination  with  manufacturer's 
tax.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  sale,  transfer,  or  disposition 
of  an  article  if  tax  is  imposed  under  section 
4181  or  4183  with  respect  to  such  sale,  trans- 
fer, or  disposition. 

••(2)  Defense  department.— No  tax  shall 
be  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  any  sale  de- 
scribed in  section  4182(b). 

••(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'handgun',  -semiautomatic 
assault  weapon',  and  shells  and  cartridges 
used  in  handguns  and  semiautomatic  assault 
weapons'  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  by  section  4183(b)." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  31  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"Subchapter  D — Handguns  and 
Semiautomatic  Assault  Weapons." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales, 
transfers,  and  other  dispositions  after  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


SEC.  6.  GUN  VIOLENCE  TRAUMA  CARE  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  9512.  GUN  VIOLENCE  TRAUMA  CARE  TRUST 
FUND. 

•■(a)  Establishment  of  the  Trust  Fund.— 
There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Gun  Violence  Trauma  Care  Trust  Fund", 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  as 
provided  in  this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  the  Tru.st  Fund.— 
There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Gun 
Violence  Trauma  Care  Trust  Fund  amounts 
equivalent  to — 

"(1)  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4056. 

"(2)  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4183.  and 

"(3)  the  amounts  described  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  923(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  the  Trust 
Fund.— Funds  in  the  Gun  Violence  Trauma 
Care  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts,  only— 

•■(1)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  as- 
sist hospitals,  trauma  centers,  or  other 
health  care  providers  that  have  incurred  sub- 
stantial uncompensated  costs  in  providing 
medical  care  to  gunshot  victims,  or 

••(2)  in  the  event  a  national  health  program 
is  established  which  compensates  for  those 
costs,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  that 
program  for  its  costs  in  providing  the  com- 
pensation. 

•■(d)  Eligibility  for  Trust  Fund  Mon- 
eys.— A  hospital,  trauma  center,  or  other 
health  care  provider  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
grants  from  the  Trust  Fund  for  any  calendar 
year  if  the  hospital,  trauma  center,  or  health 
care  provider— 

■•(1)  is  in  compliance  with  Federal  and 
State  certification  and  licensing  require- 
ments; 

"(2)  is  a  not-for-profit  entity;  and 

"(3)  has  incurred  substantial  uncompen- 
sated costs  during  the  previous  calendar  year 
in  providing  medical  care  to  gunshot  vic- 
tims. 

"(e)  Regulations  for  Trust  Fund.— The 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  issue  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9512.  Gun  Violence  Trauma  Care  Trust 
Fund." 

gun  violence  health  care  costs  prevention 

ACT  summary 

First,  increases  the  3-year  Federal 
firearms  dealer  licensing  fee  to  $3,000. 
The  current  fees  are  $200  for  the  initial 
dealer's  license  and  $90  for  subsequent 
licenses.  Before  passage  of  the  Brady 
bill,  which  goes  into  effect  on  February 
28,  1994,  the  cost  of  a  3-year  firearms 
dealer  license  was  $30,  a  cost  which  had 
not  increased  since  1968.  Increasing  the 
Federal  firearms  dealer  licensing  fee  to 
$3,000  would  raise  an  additional  $40-60 
million  and  reduce  the  number  of  fed- 


erally licensed  firearms  dealers  from 
the  current  figure  of  280.000  to  between 
40.000  and  60,000. 

Second,  increases  the  Federal  manu- 
facturer-producer-importer excise  tax 
to  30  percent  for  handguns— pistols  and 
revolvers — assault  weapons,  handgun 
ammunition,  and  ammunition  used  in 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons.  The 
current  excise  tax  is  10  percent  for 
handguns  and  11  percent  for  shotguns 
and  rifles. 

Third,  imposes  a  new  30-percent  Fed- 
eral tax  upon  all  transfers  or  sales  of 
handguns — pistols  and  revolvers — as- 
sault weapons,  handgun  ammunition, 
and  ammunition  used  in  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons.  The  Joint  Tax 
Committee  estimates  that  the  tax  in- 
creases would  raise  $1.1  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue  over  5  years  to  offset 
the  health  care  costs  of  gun-related  vi- 
olence. 

Fourth,  establishes  a  gun  violence 
trauma  care  trust  fund  and  places  all 
revenue  generated — over  and  above 
that  generated  by  current  taxes  bene- 
fiting the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife 
Fund— into  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
hospital  trauma  centers  that  treat 
gunshot  victims.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSFONSORS 
s.  27 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sabbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  27,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  frater- 
nity to  establish  a  memorial  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KOHL]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  155,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  certain 
amounts  received  by  a  cooperative 
telephone  company. 

S.  359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  nonimmigrant  students  and 
visitors  who  are  the  spouses  and  chil- 
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dren  of  U.S.  permanent  resident  aliens, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  687,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  774,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission,  ex- 
tend such  Commission,  establish  a  na- 
tional service  day  to  promote  commu- 
nity service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the^ 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland^ 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  withdrawn  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  783.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  839,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  facilitate  development  of  high-speed 
rail  transportation  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Murray]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  921,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  and  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  for  the  conservation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1083,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
veterans'  allowances  and  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  are  not  included  in  gross  in- 
come. 

S.  1125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  help  local  school 
systems  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  which  provides 
that  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by  en- 
suring that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free 
of  violence. 

S.  1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1288,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination and  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional aquaculture  policy  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  establish  an  aquaculture 
commercialization  research  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Sens^tor  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DASCHLfe]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1329,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  investigation  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  United  States  citizens 
and  others  who  have  been  missing  from 
Cyprus  since  1974. 

S.  1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1406,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Va- 
riety Protection  Act  to  make  such  act 
consistent  with  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  New  Vari- 
eties of  Plants  of  March  19,  1991,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1458 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Kempthorne],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1458,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  es- 
tablish time  limitations  on  certain 
civil  actions  against  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1521,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to 
improve  and  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  programs  of  such  act  for  the  con- 
servation of  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  to  ensure  balanced  consider- 
ation of  all  impacts  of  decisions  imple- 
menting such  act,  to  provide  for  equi- 
table treatment  of  non-Federal  persons 
and  Federal  agencies  under  such  act,  to 
encourage  non-Federal  persons  to  con- 
tribute voluntarily  to  species  conserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1650,  a  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, as  the  Albert  V,  Bryan  United 
States  Courthouse. 

S.  1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1676,  a 
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bill  to  provide  a  fair,  nonpolitical  proc- 
ess that  will  achieve  $65,000,000,000  in 
budget  outlay  reductions  each  fiscal 
year  until  a  balanced  budget  is 
reached. 

S.  1693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1693,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  change  in  the  point  of 
imposition  of  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel,  to 
provide  that  vendors  of  diesel  fuel  used 
for  any  nontaxable  use  may  claim  re- 
funds on  behalf  of  the  ultimate  users, 
and  to  provide  a  similar  rule  for  ven- 
dors of  gasoline  used  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1698.  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  paperwork  burden  on  certain  rural 
regulated  financial  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1772,  a  bill  to  reduce  Federal  employ- 
ment to  the  levels  proposed  in  the  Vice 
President's  report  of  the  national  per- 
formance review. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  90,  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  radio  amateurs,  and  to 
establish  support  for  such  amateurs  as 
national  policy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res. 
155,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  March  13,  1994,  as  "Na- 
tional Manufacturing  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WOFFORD],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator       from       Connecticut       [Mr. 
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LiEBERMAN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.J.  Res.  160,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1994  as 
"National  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Month",  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  Con.  Res.  45,  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan's  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  Res.  64,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  increasing  the 
effective  rate  of  taxation  by  lowering 
the  estate  tax  exemption  would  dev- 
astate homeowners,  farmers,  and  small 
business  owners,  further  hindering  the 
creation  of  jobs  and  economic  growth. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— INFORM- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  EACH  HOUSE  IS  AS- 
SEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  RES.  177 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  178— INFORM- 
ING THE  HOUSE  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  THE  SENATE  IS  AS- 
SEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  RES.  ITS 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


BIDEN  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1246 

Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FEiNGOLD,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Wofford,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  au- 
thorize  appropriations   for   the    fiscal 


year  1994  and  1995  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  of  inter- 
national broadcasting  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  133,  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  24  on  page  149. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE       in— UNITED       STATES       INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  19M 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1994". 

SEC.  302.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  DEC- 
LARATION OF  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
promote  the  right  of  opinion  and  expression, 
including  the  freedom  "to  seek,  receive,  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers."  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights; 

(2)  open  communication  of  Information  and 
ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  con- 
tributes to  international  peace  and  stability, 
and  that  the  promotion  of  such  communica- 
tion is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  prominent  in  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  has  been  United  States  support 
for  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Radio  Liberty,  and  Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
which  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness 
in  providing  accurate  and  timely  informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  world; 

(4)  the  continuation  of  these  broadcasting 
entities,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  broadcast- 
ing service  to  the  people  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  other  communist 
countries  of  Asia,  would  continue  the  pro- 
motion of  information  and  ideas,  while  ad- 
vancing the  goals  of  United  States  foreign 
policy;  and 

(5)  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
these  services  will  achieve  Important  econo- 
mies and  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  utilize  these  instrumental- 
ities to  support  freedom  and  democracy  in  a 
rapidly  changing  international  environment. 
SEC.   303.    ESTABUSHMENT   OF   BROADCASTING 

BOARD  of  GOVERNORS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished within  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  a  Broadcasting  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Board").  ' 

(b)  Composition  of  the  Board.— (l)  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  8  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Six  voting  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  who  shall  also  be  a  voting 
member. 

(C)  The  Director  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Bureau,  who  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board  and  may  not 
vote  in  the  determinations  of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber (other  than  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency)  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

(3)  Exclusive  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(c)  Term  of  Office.— The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  three 
years,  except  that  the  Director  of  the  United 


States  Information  Agency  and  the  Director 
of  the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
remain  members  of  the  Board  during  their 
respective  terms  of  service.  Of  the  other  six 
voting  members,  the  initial  terms  of  office  of 
two  members  shall  be  one  year,  and  the  ini- 
tial terms  of  office  of  two  other  members 
shall  be  two  years,  so  that  the  terms  of  one- 
third  of  these  voting  members  of  the  Board 
expire  each  year.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  Board  members  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term, 
in  which  case  the  members  so  appointed 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  member  whose  term  has  expired  may 
serve  until  his  or  her  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualifled. 

(d)  Selection  of  Board.— Members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
currently  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Such  members  shall  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  Americans  distinguished  in 
the  fields  of  mass  communications,  print, 
broadcast  media  or  foreign  affairs. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
while  engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  section,  including  travel 
time,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
compensation  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. The  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Director.  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Bureau.  United  States 
Information  Agency,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  compensation  under  this  title,  but  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

SEC.  304.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(a)  Authorities.— The  Board  is  author- 
ized- 

(1)  to  provide  guidance  and  oversight  to 
the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau: 

(2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mission  and 
operation  of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Bureau  and  to  assess  the  quality,  effective- 
ness, and  professional  integrity  of  its  pro- 
gramming within  the  context  of  the  broad 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  to  review  and  evaluate,  at  least  annu- 
ally, the  mix  of  traditional  Voice  of  America 
programming  and  surrogate  programming 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  regarding  the 
addition  or  deletion  of  language  services; 

(4)  to  make  grants  to  RFEVRL.  Incor- 
porated, or  to  an  alternative  entity  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  307(e): 

(5)  to  review  engineering  activities  to  en- 
sure that  all  broadcasting  elements  receive 
the  highest  quality  and  cost-effective  deliv- 
ery services; 

(6)  to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  identify  areas  in  which  the  op- 
erations of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Bureau  could  be  made  more  efficient  and  ec- 
onomical; 

(7)  to  submit  to  the  President,  through  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 


Agency,  an  annual  report  which  summarizes 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  evaluates  the 
operations  of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Bureau; 

<8)  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  under  this  title,  pro- 
cure supplies,  services,  and  other  personal 
property; 

(9)  to  appoint  such  staff  personnel  for  the 
Board  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  to  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates;  and 

(10)  to  make  available  for  its  own  use.  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses, such  amount  as  provided  for  in  an 
annual  appropriations  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  such  purposes 
in  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Implementation.— The  Director  and  the 
Board,  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  sub- 
section (a),  shall  respect  the  professional 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Bureau  and  its  broad- 
casting services. 

SEC.  305.  FOREIGN  POLICY  GUIDANCE. 

To  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  United  Stales  In- 
formation Agency,  shall  provide  information 
and  guidance  on  foreign  policy  Issues  to  the 
Board. 

SEC.   306.    INTERNATIONAL    BROADCASTING    BU- 
REAU. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished an  International  Broadcasting  Bu- 
reau within  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Bureau"). 

(b)  Organization  of  the  bureau.— The  Bu- 
reau, in  recognition  of  and  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing separate  elements: 

(1)  The  Voice  of  America. 

(2)  The  Office  of  Surrogate  Broadcasting. 

(3)  Such  services  of  the  WORLDNET  Tele- 
vision and  Film  Service  as  determined  by 
the  Board  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(4)  Engineering  and  Technical  Operations. 

(5)  Such  other  elements  as  the  Director  of 
the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau  may 
from  time  to  time  establish  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Board. 

(c)  Organization  of  the  Office  of  Surro- 
gate Broadcasting.— The  Office  of  Surro- 
gate Broadcasting  shall  administer  the 
grants  for  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty, 
and  Radio  Free  Asia  and  shall  administer  the 
Office  of  Cuba  Broadcasting  (including  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti),  and  such  other  surro- 
gate services  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
establ  ished 

(d)  Selection  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau.—(1)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Director  of  the  International  Broadcast- 
ing Bureau,  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency.". 


(e)  Separately  Identified  appropriation 
Account.— <1)  In  any  fiscal  year,  funding  for 
the  Board  and  the  Bureau  shall  be  made  out 
of  a  single  appropriations  account  designated 
"International  Broadcasting  Activities"  or 
"International  Broadcasting  Operations ",  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  submit 
proposals  on  appropriation  of  broadcasting 
funds  to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  forward 
its  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  to 
the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  his  consideration  as  a  part  of 
the  Agency's  budget  submission  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  include  in  the  Agency's 
submission  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  the  Board  concerning  the  proposed  broad- 
casting budget. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  allocate  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  among  the 
separate  elements  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Bureau,  subject  to  the  limiu- 
tions  conuined  in  section  307(d). 

SEC.  307.  GRANTS  FOR  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE. 
RADIO  LIBERTY.  AND  RADIO  FREE 
ASIA. 

(a)  Authority.— The  Board  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, for  the  purpose  of  operating  Radio 
Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Asia  as  provided  for  in  sections  308  and  309. 

(b)  Board  Structure.— No  grant  may  be 
made  to  RFE/KL.  Incorporated,  unless  the 
certificate  of  Incorporation  of  RFE^RL.  In- 
corporated, has  been  amended  to  provide 
that^ 

(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  RFE'RL.  In- 
corp>orated.  shall  consist  of  the  members  of 
the  Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors  esub- 
lished  under  section  303  and  of  no  other 
members; 

(2)  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  all 
major  policy  determinations  governing  the 
operation  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  and  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
managerial  officers  and  employees  of  RFE/ 
RL.  Incorporated,  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  grant  provided 
under  this  title:  and 

(3)  the  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
amended  to  include  reference  to  Radio  Free 
Asia,  and  the  corporation  shall  be  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 308  with  respect  to  Radio  Free  Asia. 

(c)  Location  of  Principal  Place  of  Busi- 
ness.—(l)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  RFE'RL.  Incorporated,  agrees 
to  locate  the  headquarters  of  the  corporation 
and  its  senior  administrative  and  managerial 
staff  within  the  metropoliun  area  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall  pro- 
vide a  report  to  Congress  on  the  number  of 
administrative,  managerial,  and  technical 
suff  who  will  be  located  within  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington.  D.C.  and  the 
number  of  employees  whose  principal  place 
of  business  will  be  located  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington.  D.C. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Grant  amounts. — (1) 
Grants  made  after  September  30.  1995.  for  the 
operating  costs  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  may  not  exceed  $75,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Grants  made  for  the  operating  costs  of 
Radio  Free  Asia  may  not  exceed  $22,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  toUl  amount  of  grant  funds  made 
available  for  one-time  capital  costs  of  Radio 
Free  Asia  may  ndt  exceed  $8,000,000. 
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(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  if  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
determines  that  there  is  a  need  to  reallocate 
resources  between  funds  made  available  for 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio 
Free  Asia.  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  may  sub- 
mit a  request  for  the  reallocation  of  such  re- 
sources to  the  Board,  which  may  authorize 
such  reallocation  after  notifying  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

(e)  Alternative  Grantee.— If  the  Board 
determines  at  any  time  that  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, is  not  carrying  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  section  308  or  309  in  an  effective 
and  economical  manner,  the  Board  may 
award  the  grant  to  carry  out  these  functions 
to  another  entity  after  soliciting  and  consid- 
ering applications  from  eligible  entities  in 
such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(f)  Not  a  Federal  Agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality.—Compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
make  such  entity  a  Federal  agency  or  instru- 
mentality. 

SEC.  308.  RADIO  FREE  ASIA. 

(a)  Authority.— (1)  Grants  authorized 
under  section  307(a)  shall  be  available  to 
make  annual  grants  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  radio  broadcasting  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Burma.  Cambodia.  Laos. 
North  Korea.  Tibet,  or  Vietnam. 

(2)  Such  surrogate  broadcasting  service 
shall  be  referred  to  as  "Radio  Free  Asia". 

(b)  Functions.— Radio  Free  Asia  shall— 

(1)  provide  accurate  and  timely  informa- 
tion, news,  and  commentary  about  events  in 
the  respective  countries  of  Asia  and  else- 
where; and 

(2)  be  a  forum  for  a  variety  of  opinions  and 
voices  from  within  Asian  nations  whose  peo- 
ple do  not  fully  enjoy  freedom  of  expression. 

(c)  Submission  of  Detailed  Plan  for 
Radio  Free  Asia.— (D  No  grant  may  be 
awarded  to  carry  out  this  section  unless  the 
Board,  through  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  has  submitted  to 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  detailed  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  Radio  Free  Asia, 
Including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
RFE/TIL,  Incorporated,  would  meet  the  fund- 
ing limitations  provided  in  section  307(d)(2): 

(B)  a  statement  that  the  authority  to  uti- 
lize existing  transmitters  has  been  obtained 
for  the  broadcasting  of  Radio  Free  Asia  to 
countries  or  regions  proposed  in  the  plan, 
and  that  existing  transmitters  meet  the 
technical  needs  of  the  new  service;  and 

(C)  a  detailed  justification  for  the  number 
of  employees  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  pro- 
poses to  hire,  the  extent  to  which  RFEVRL, 
Incorporated,  intends  to  utilize  technical  or 
other  resources  of  other  broadcasting  enti- 
ties, and  the  manner  in  which  RFE/RL.  In- 
corporated, intends  to  reimburse  such  other 
entities  for  such  utilization  of  resources. 

(2)  The  plan  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  grant  may  be  awarded  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  Board  includes  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Board  that  Radio  Free  Asia 
can  be  established  and  operated  within  the 
funding  limitations  provided  for  in  section 
307(d)(2). 

(4)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  Board  and  shall,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  receipt  of  the  plan,  report  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
the  Board,  and  the  appropriate  congressional 


committees  on  whether  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  that  the  fiscal  assump- 
tions contained  in  the  plan  are  adequate  and 
that  the  plan  can  be  implemented  within  the 
funding  limitations  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

(5)  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  Radio 
Free  Asia  cannot  be  established  or  operated 
effectively  within  the  funding  limitations 
provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Board  may 
submit,  through  the  Director  of  United 
States  Information  Agency,  an  alternative 
plan  and  such  proposed  changes  in  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

(d)  Grant  Agreement,  —d)  Grants  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  309 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

(2)  Any  grrant  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  require  that  any  contract  entered  into 
by  RFEVRL.  Incorr>orated,  with  respect  to 
Radio  Free  Asia  shall  specify  that  all  obliga- 
tions are  assumed  by  RFEVRL,  Incorporated, 
and  not  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  shall  further  specify  that  funds  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
may  not  be  available  after  September  30, 
1999. 

(3)  Any  such  grant  agreement  shall  require 
that  any  lease  agreements  entered  into  by 
RFEVRL.  Incori>orated,  with  respect  to  Radio 
Free  Asia  shall  be,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  assignable  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

(e)  Limitations  on  Administrative  and 
Managerlal  Costs.— (1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  administrative  and  manage- 
rial costs  for  operation  of  Radio  Free  Asia 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and.  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  should  not  exceed 
the  costs  that  would  have  been  incurred  if 
Radio  Free  Asia  had  been  operated  as  a  Fed- 
eral entity  rather  than  as  a  grantee. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  include  in  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  304(a)(7)  informa- 
tion on  the  amount  of  funds  expended  on  ad- 
ministrative and  managerial  services  by 
each  of  the  broadcasting  services  operated 
through  the  Bureau,  directly  or  by  grant, 
and  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary overhead  costs  for  each  of  the  broad- 
casting services. 

(0  Assessment  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Radio  Free  Asia.— Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  funds  have  been  provided  to 
RFBl'RL.  Incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating Radio  Free  Asia,  the  Board,  through 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  a  report  on— 

(1)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  is  technically 
sound  and  cost-effective, 

(2)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  consistently 
meets  the  standards  for  quality  and  objectiv- 
ity established  by  law  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  or  the  Board. 

(3)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  is  received  by 
a  sufficient  audience  to  warrant  its  continu- 
ation. 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  broadcasting 
is  already  being  received  by  the  target  audi- 
ence from  other  credible  sources;  and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  being  served  by  maintaining 
broadcasting  of  Radio  Free  Asia. 

(g)  Sunset  Provision.— The  Board  may  not 
make  any  grrant  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
Radio  Free  Asia  after  September  30.  1998,  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines in  his  fiscal  year  1999  budget  submis- 
sion that  continuation  of  funding  for  Radio 


Free  Asia  for  1  additional  year  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

(h)  Notification  and  Consultation  Re- 
garding Displacement  of  Voice  of  America 
Broadcasting.— The  Board  shall  notify  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  before 
entering  into  any  agreements  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Voice  of  America  transmitters,  equip- 
ment, or  other  resources  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  broadcasting  activities  of 
the  Voice  of  America  in  Asia  or  any  other  re- 
gion in  order  to  accommodate  the  broadcast- 
ing activities  of  Radio  Free  Asia.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  shall  consult  with  such 
committees  on  the  impact  of  any  such  reduc- 
tion in  Voice  of  America  broadcasting  activi- 
ties. 

(i)  Principal  Place  of  Business.— Grants 
may  only  be  made  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
if  the  principal  place  of  business  of  Radio 
Free  Asia  is  within  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metropolitan  area,  unless  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  another  location  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  Radio  Free  Asia  effectively  and  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

SEC.  309.  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AT^D  RADIO  LIB- 
ERTY. 

(a)  Authority.— Grants  authorized  under 
section  307(a)  shall  be  available  to  make  an- 
nual grants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  same  functions  as  were  carried  out  by 
RFEVRL.  Incorporated,  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  consistent 
with  section  2  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as  in  effect  on  such 
date. 

(b)  Grant  Agreement.— (D  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  a  grant  agreement 
between  the  Board  and  RFEl/RL,  Incor- 
porated, which  requires  that  grant  funds 
shall  only  be  used  for  activities  which  the 
Board  determines  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  that  RFE/RL, 
Incorporated,  shall  otherwise  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirements  shall  permit 
the  grant  to  be  terminated  without  fiscal  ob- 
ligation to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  grant  agreement  shall  impose  such 
conditions  as  the  Board  determines  may  be 
appropriate  pursuant  to  section  304(aM3)  to 
reduce  overlapping  language  services  and 
broadcasting  service  with  other  broadcasting 
services  operated  within  the  International 
Broadcasting  Bureau. 

(3)  The  grant  agreement  shall  require  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  to  justify  in  detail  each 
proposed  expenditure  of  grant  funds,  and 
such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  unless  the  Board  gives  its  prior  writ- 
ten approval. 

(c)  Prohibited  Uses  of  Grant  Funds.— No 
grant  funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used— 

(1)  to  pay  any  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion, or  enter  into  any  contract  providing  for 
the  payment  thereof  in  excess  of  the  rates 
established  for  comparable  positions  under 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  or  the  for- 
eign relations  laws  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  no  employee  may  be  paid  a  salary 
or  other  compensation  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  of  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  and  that  the  sal- 
ary or  other  compensation  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  im- 
posed prior  to  January  1,  1995.  with  respect 
to  any  employee  covered  by  a  union  agree- 
ment requiring  a  different  salary  or; 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  activity  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  Congress; 


(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  obligation  to 
pay  severance  payments  beyond  those  re- 
quired by  United  States  law  or  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  employee  is  stationed: 

(4)  to  pay  for  first  class  travel  for  any  em- 
ployee of  RFEVRL,  Incorjwrated,  or  the  em- 
ployee's relative;  or 

(5)  to  compensate  freelance  contractors 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  Director. 

(d)  Report  on  Management  Practices.— 
Not  later  than  March  31  and  September  30  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Congress  a  report  on  management  practices 
of  RFEl/RL,  Incorporated,  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period.  The  In- 
spector General  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  establish  a  special  unit 
within  the  Inspector  General's  office  to  mon- 
itor and  audit  the  activities  of  RFE'RL,  In- 
corporated, and  shall  provide  for  on-site 
monitoring  of  such  activities. 

(e)  Audit  Authority.— (D  Such  financial 
transactions  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  as  re- 
late to  functions  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  audited  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles 
and  procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, are  normally  kept. 

(2)  The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  private  entity  per- 
taining to  such  financial  transactions  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit.  Such  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  afforded  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  any  assets 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports  files,  papers,  and  property  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  shall  remain  in  the 
possession  and  custody  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  is  authorized  to 
exercise  the  auttiorities  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  with  respect  to  RFE/RL. 
Incorporated. 

(g)  Plan  for  Relocation.— Before  relocat- 
ing the  activities  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated, 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  an- 
other site,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  or  the  Board,  if  established, 
shall  submit  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  relocation.  Including  cost  estimates.  No 
funds  made  available  under  law  may  be  used 
for  such  relocation  unless  explicitly  provided 
in  an  appropriation  Act  or  pursuant  to  a  re- 
programming  notification.  Any  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for  relocating  the  senior  ad- 
ministrative and  management  personnel  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  to  the  geographic 
area  of  Washington,  D.C..  as  provided  for  in 
section  307(c). 

(h)  Reports  on  Personnel  Classifica- 
tion.— (1)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment containing  a  justification,  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  duties  performed  at  specific 
rates  of  salary  and  other  compensation,  of 
the  classification  of  personnel  employed  by 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated. 


(2)  Not  later  than  9  months  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  referred  to  in  r>aragraph 
(1),  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  personnel 
classification  used  by  RFBUL.  Incorporated, 
with  respect  to  its  employees. 

(3)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  include  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  salary  or  other  com- 
pensation and  classifications  provided  to  em- 
ployees of  RFEl/RL,  Incorporated,  with  the 
rates  of  salary  or  other  compensation  and 
classifications  of  employees  of  the  Voice  of 
America  stationed  overseas  in  comparable 
positions  and  shall  identify  any  disparities 
and  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  eliminate 
such  disparities. 

SEC.  310.  TRANSITION. 

(a)  AUTHORizA'noN.— <1)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  direct  the  transfer  of  all  func- 
tions and  authorities  from  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Board,  or 
the  Bureau  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  title. 

(2MA)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  shall  jointly  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  approval  and  imple- 
mentation a  plan  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Such  report  shall  include 
at  a  minimum  a  detailed  cost  analysis  to  im- 
plement fully  the  recommendations  of  such 
plan.  Additionally,  such  plan  shall  identify 
all  costs  in  excess  of  those  authorized  for 
such  purposes  and  shall  provide  that  any  ex- 
cess cost  to  implement  such  plan  shall  be  de- 
rived only  from  funds  authorized  in  title  II. 
Part  A,  section  201(a)(1)  of  this  act. 

(B)  The  President  shall  transmit  copies  of 
the  approved  plan,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  changes  that 
may  be  necessary,  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

(b)  New  Appointees.— The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  may  as- 
sign employees  of  the  Agency  for  service 
with  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  president  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated. 

Such  assignment  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  such  personnel  as  employees 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(c)  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Personnel.— All  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  full-time  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel  (except  special  Govern- 
ment employees)  and  part-time  United 
States  Government  personnel  holding  per- 
manent positions  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Board,  or  the  Bureau.  Such  transfer  shall  not 
cause  any  such  employee  to  be  separated  or 
reduced  in  grade  or  compensation. 

(d)  Other  authorities.— The  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  provisions  of  titles 
VIII  and  IX  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  and 
any  other  authority  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
the  extent  that  the  Director  deems  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(e)  Repeal.— The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2871.  et 
seq.)  Is  repealed  effective  September  30.  1995. 
or  the  earliest  date  by  which  all  members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed,  whichever  is  later. 

(f)  Savings  Provisions.— 

(1)  Continuing  effect  of  legal  docu- 
ments.— All    orders,    determinations,    rules. 


regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  registra- 
tions, privileges,  and  other  administrative 
actions — 

(A)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  In 
the  performance  of  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  title:  and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become 
effective  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(2)  Proceedings  not  affected —The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings pending  before  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  but  such  proceedings 
shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked 
by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  Suits  not  affected.— The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(4)  Nonabatement  of  actions —No  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting or  by  or  against  any  individual  In 
the  official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an 
officer  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(5)  Administrative  actions  relating  to 
promulgation  of  regulations.— Any  admin- 
istrative action  relating  to  the  preparation 
or  promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  relating  to  a 
function  transferi'ed  under  this  title  may  be 
continued  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(6)  References —A  reference  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law.  reorganization  plan,  or  other  au- 
thority to  the  Associate  Director  for  Broad- 
casting of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Director  of  the  International  Broad- 
casting Bureau  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

(7)  Effect  on  other  laws.— The  provisions 
of.  and  authorities  contained  in  or  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to.  this  title  are  not  In- 
tended to  repeal,  limit,  or  otherwise  dero- 
gate from  the  authorities  or  functions  of  or 
available  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  or  the  Secretary 
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of  state  under  law,  reorganization  plan,  or 
otherwise,  unless  such  provision  hereof— 

(A)  specifically  refers  to  the  provision  of 
law  or  authority  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  so  affected:  or 

(B)  is  in  direct  confiict  with  such  law  or 
authority  existing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title. 

SEC.  311.  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  should,  in  devel- 
oping the  plan  for  consolidation  and  reorga- 
nization of  overseas  international  broadcast- 
ing services,  limit,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
consolidation,  elimination  of  any  United 
States-based  positions  and  should  affirma- 
tively seek  to  transfer  as  many  positions  as 
possible  to  the  United  States. 
SEC.  312.  PRIVATIZATION  OF  RADIO  FREE  EU- 
ROPE AND  RADIO  LIBERTY. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  section  302  of  this  Act,  the 
funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty should  be  assumed  by  the  private  sector 
not  later  than  December  31,  1999,  and  that 
the  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  Research  Institute  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  private  sector  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

(b)  Presidential  Submission.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  with  his  annual  budget 
submission  for  the  International  Broadcast- 
ing Bureau  established  by  section  306  of  this 
Act  an  analysis  and  recommendations  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reports  on  Transfer  of  RFE/RL  Re- 
search iNSTiTtTTE.- No  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  or  the 
Board,  if  established,  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  a  report 
on  the  steps  being  taken  to  transfer  RFE/RL 
Research  Institute  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  provide  periodic  progress  re- 
ports on  such  efforts  until  such  transfer  has 
been  achieved. 

SEC.  313.  DEFINTnONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau, 
acting  through  the  Office  of  Surrogate 
Broadcasting: 

(3)  the  term  "RFE/RL,  Incorporated"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  the  corporation  having  the  corporate 
title  described  in  section  307(b)<3);  and 

(B)  any  alternative  grantee  described  in 
section  307(e). 

(4)  the  term  "salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion" includes  any  deferred  compensation  or 
pension  payments,  any  payments  for  ex- 
penses for  which  the  recipient  is  not  obli- 
gated to  itemize,  and  any  payments  for  per- 
sonnel services  provided  to  an  employee  of 
RFE/RL.  Incorporated. 


SECTION  1.  REDUCTION  IN  FORCE  AUTHORITY 
WTTH  REGARD  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  sections  6U.  612.  and 
613  as  sections  612,  613.  and  614  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  610  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  Force.— <a)  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  reductions  in  force 
and  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  members  of  the  Service  under  such 
reductions  in  force  which  give  due  effect  to — 

"(1)  organizational  needs; 

"(2)  documented  employee  qualifications, 
knowledge,  skills,  or  competencies: 

"(3)  documented  employee  performance: 

"(4)  tenure  of  employment:  and 

"(5)  military  preference. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"members  of  the  Service'  means  the  individ- 
uals described  under  section  103.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  related  to  section  611.  612,  613 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  force. 
"Sec.  612.  Termination  of  limited  appoint- 
ments. 
"Sec.  613.  Termination  of  appointments  of 
consular  agents  and  foreign  na- 
tional employees 
"Sec.  614.  Foreign  Service  awards.". 

(b)  Management  Rights.— Section  1005(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4105(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  conduct  reductions  in  force,  and  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  separation  of 
employees  under  such  reductions  in  force 
conducted  under  section  611;". 

(c)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  before  prescribing 
regulations  for  reductions  in  force  under  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section). 


HELMS  (AND  MATHEWS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1247 
Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself   and    Mr. 
MATHEWS)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  II.  part  B, 
add  the  following: 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1248- 
1249 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1248 

On  page  9,  line  16.  after  "purposes"  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  (b)  and  renum- 
ber the  rest  of  the  section  accordingly: 

(b)  Withholding  of  Funds.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contribu- 
tions for  International  Organizations"  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $118,875,000  for 
each  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  and  for  each 
year  thereafter,  unless  the  President  has  cer- 
tified to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  United  Nations  Agency  or  United 
Nations-affiliated  agency  grants  any  official 
status,  accreditation,  or  recognition  to  any 
organization  which  promotes,  condones,  or 
seeks  the  legalization  of  pedophilia,  or  which 
includes  as  a  subsidiary  or  member  any  such 
organization. 

Amendment  No.  1249 

On  page  179,  line  6,  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment" add  the  following:  "or  a  bilateral  U.S. 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement." 


PELL  (AND  SIMON)  AMENDMENT 

NO.  1250 
Mr.    PELL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Simon)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VIII— ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
NONPROLIFERATION  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC.   801.    SHORT   TFTLE;    REFERENCES    IN   ACT; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation 
Act  of  1994". 

(b)  References  in  Title.— Except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed as  an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  made  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC.  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  DECLARATIONS;  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Congressional  Declarations.— The 
Congress  declares  that —  ■ 

(1)  a  fundamental  goal  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  high- 
ly turbulent  and  uncertain  international  sit- 
uation fostered  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  resulting  emergence  of  fifteen  new  inde- 
pendent states,  and  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  is  to  eliminate 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  to  re- 
duce and  limit  the  large  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and, 
more  generally,  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their 
means  of  delivery,  and  of  high-technology 
conventional  armaments  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent regional  conOicts  and  conventional 
arms  races:  and 

(2)  an  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  a  world  in  which  the  use  of 
force  is  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
international  change  is  achieved  peacefully 
without  the  danger  and  burden  of  destabiliz- 
ing and  costly  armaments. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is— 

(1)  to  strengthen  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency:  and 

(2)  to  improve  congressional  oversight  of 
the  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  dis- 
armament activities  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SEC.  803.  PURPOSES. 

Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is  amended  in  the 
text  following  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph by  striking  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(1)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national negotiations  and  implementation 
fora  in  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
field. 

"(2)  When  directed  by  the  President,  the 
preparation  for,  and  management  of.  United 
States  participation  in  international  nego- 
tiations and  implementation  fora  in  the  non- 
proliferation  field. 

"(3)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  policy  for- 
mulation. 

"(4)  The  preparation  for.  operation  of,  or, 
as  appropriate,  direction  of.  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control, 
nonproliferation,  and  disarmament  activi- 
ties. 

"(5)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  and  disarmament.". 


SEC.  804.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  Section  26  (22  U.S.C.  2566),  relating  to 
the  General  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  Section  36  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to 
arms  control  impact  information  and  analy- 
sis. 

(3)  Section  38  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to 
reports  on  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion activities. 

(4)  Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (22  U.S.C. 
2592a),  relating  to  an  annual  report  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  arms  control  commitments. 
SEC.  806.  DIRECTOR. 

Section  22  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"director 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  appointment.— The  Agency 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  person  serving  on 
active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be 
appointed  Director. 

"(b)  Duties. — (l)  The  Director  shall  serve 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
the  President  and  other  executive  branch 
Government  officials  on  matters  relating  to 
arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Director,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  have  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Government  for  matters  relating 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and, 
whenever  directed  by  the  President,  primary 
responsibility  within  the  Government  for 
matters  relating  to  nonproliferation. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  National  Security  Council  involving 
weapons  procurement,  arms  sales,  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  budget,  and  all  arms 
control,  nonproliferation,  and  disarmament 
matters.". 

SEC.  808.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Section  25  (22  U.S.C.  2565)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
-SEC.  28.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

"The  Director,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  may  establish  within  the 
Agency  such  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  including  a  bureau  of  intelligence  and 
Information  support  and  an  office  to  perform 
legal  services  for  the  Agency.". 

SEC.  807.  PRESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

(a)  Sections  27  and  28  (22  U.S.C.  2567,  2568) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  26  and  27,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Section  26  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"presidential  special  representatives 
"Sec.  26.  The  President  may  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Special  Representatives  of  the  President 
for  Arms  Control,  Nonproliferation,  and  Dis- 
armament. Each  Presidential  Special  Rep- 
resentative shall  hold  the  personal  rank  of 
ambassador.  Presidential  Special  Represent- 
atives appointed  under  this  section  shall  per- 
form their  duties  and  exercise  their  powers 
under  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  acting  through  the  Director. 
The  Agency  shall  be  the  Government  Agency 
responsible  for  providing  administrative  sup- 
port, including  funding,  staff,  and  office 
space,  to  all  Presidential  Special  Represent- 
atives.". 


SEC.  808.  POLICY  FORMULATION. 

Section  33  (22  U.S.C.  2573)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"policy  formulation 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  Formulation.— The  Director 
shall  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Government  agencies  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  and  advice  con- 
cerning United  States  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  policy. 

"(b)  Prohibition.— No  action  shall  be 
taken  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  that 
would  obligate  the  United  States  to  reduce 
or  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States  in  a  militarily  significant 
manner,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty-mak- 
ing jHjwer  of  the  President  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle II,  Section  2,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
or  unless  authorized  by  the  enactment  of  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  809.  NEGOTIATION  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  34  (22  U.S.C.  2574)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"NEGOTIATION  MANAGEMENT 

"SEC.  34.  (a)  RESPONSiBiLmES.— The  Direc- 
tor, under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  preparation,  conduct, 
and  management  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  all  international  negotiations  and 
implementation  fora  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  and  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility,  whenever  directed  by 
the  President,  for  the  preparation,  conduct, 
and  management  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  negotiations  and  imple- 
mentation fora  in  the  field  of  nonprolifera- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  these  responsibilities 
Special  Representatives  of  the  President  for 
Nonproliferation,  established  pursuant  to 
section  26.  shall,  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, serve  as  the  United  States  Government 
representatives  to  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  activities  relating  to 
the  field  of  nonproliferation,  sub^  as  the 
preparations  for  and  conduct  of  the  review 
relating  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

"(b)  Functions  With  Respect  to  the  Unit- 
ed STATES  Information  Agency.— The  Direc- 
tor shall  perform  functions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  8  of  1953 
with  respect  to  providing  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  official  United 
States  positions  and  policy  on  arms  control, 
nonproliferation,  and  disarmament  matters 
for  dissemination  abroad. 

"(c)  Authority.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  formulate  plans  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
funding  of  inspections  and  control  systems 
which  may  become  part  of  the  United  States 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament activities:  and 

"(2)  as  authorized  by  law.  to  put  into  ef- 
fect, direct,  or  otherwise  assume  United 
States  responsibility  for  such  systems.". 

SEC.  810.  REPORT  ON  MEASURES  TO  COORDI- 
NATE RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not  later  than  March  31.  1995.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  with  respect  to  the  procedures 
established   pursuant   to  section   35  of  the 


Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2575)  for  the  effective  coordination  of 
research  and  development  on  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  and  disarmament  among 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

SEC.  811.  NEGOTIATING  RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General— The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  35  the  following: 

"NEGOTIATING  RECORDS 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  Preparation  of  Records.— 
The  Director  shall  establish  and  maintain 
records  for  each  arms  control,  nonprolifera- 
tion, and  disarmament  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  and  which  was 
under  negotiation  or  in  force  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1990,  which  shall  include  classified 
and  unclassified  materials  such  as  instruc- 
tions and  guidance,  position  papers,  report- 
ing cables  and  memoranda  of  conversation, 
working  papers,  draft  texts  of  the  agree- 
ment, diplomatic  notes,  notes  verbal,  and 
other  internal  and  external  correspondence. 

"(b)  Negotiating  and  Implementation 
Records.— In  particular,  the  Director  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  negotiating  and  im- 
plementation record  for  each  such  agree- 
ment, which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed, and  shall  document  all  communica- 
tions between  the  parties  with  respect  to 
such  agreement.  Such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained both  in  hard  copy  and  magnetic 
media. 

"(c)  Participation  of  agency  Person- 
nel.— In  order  to  implement  effectively  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  ensure  that  Agen- 
cy personnel  participate  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiation and  implementation  phases  of  all 
arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament agreements.". 

(b)  Report  Required— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1995.  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  a  detailed  report  describing  the 
actions  he  has  undertaken  to  implement  sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act. 
SEC.  812.  VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

Section  37  (22  U.S.C.  2577)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLUNCE 

"Sec.  37.  (a)  In  General— In  order  to  en- 
sure that  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and 
disarmament  agreements  can  be  adequately 
verified,  the  Director  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, on  a  timely  basis,  or  upon  request  by 
an  appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement 
that  has  been  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  the  determination  of  the  Director  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  components  of 
such  agreement  can  be  verified: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement 
that  has  entered  into  force,  any  significant 
degradation  or  alteration  in  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  verify  compliance  of  the 
components  of  such  agreement:  and 

"(3)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  research 
funds  expended  by  the  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  issues  relating  to  arms 
control,  nonproliferation,  and  disarmament 
verification. 

"(b)  Standard  for  Verification  of  Com- 
pliance.—In  making  determinations  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  shall  assume  all  measures  of  con- 
cealment not  expressly  prohibited  could  be 
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employed  and  that  standard  practices  could 
be  altered  so  as  to  impede  verification. 

"(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  nothing  in 
this  section  may  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  sensitive  information  relat- 
ing to  intelligence  sources  or  methods  or 
persons  employed  in  the  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  arms  control,  nonproliferation, 
and  disarmament  agreements. 

■'(d)  Participation  of  the  Agency.— In 
order  to  ensure  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  obligations  or  commitments  under- 
taken in  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and 
disarmament  agreements,  and  in  order  for 
the  Director  to  make  the  assessment  re- 
quired by  section  51(a)(5),  the  Director,  or 
the  Director's  designee,  shall  participate  in 
all  interagency  groups  or  organizations  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  Government  that 
assess,  analyze,  or  review  United  States 
planned  or  ongoing  policies,  programs,  or  ac- 
tions that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  United 
States  adherence  to  obligations  undertaken 
in  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  or  disar- 
mament agreements.". 

SEC.  813.  AirrHORlTIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NON- 
PROUFERATION  MATTERS. 

(a)  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ARMS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT.— (1)  Section  38(a)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778(a)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Decisions  on  issuing  export  licenses 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
taking  into  account  the  Director's  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  the  export  of  an  article 
would  contribute  to  an  arms  race,  support 
international  terrorism,  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict, 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  or  nonprolifera- 
tion agreements  or  other  arrangements.  The 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  is  authorized,  whenever  the 
Director  determines  that  the  issuance  of  an 
export  license  under  this  section  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  export  license  be  dis- 
approved.". 

(2)  Section  42(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2791(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesig- 
nated) to  read  as  follows; 

"(C)  the  assessment  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  as  to  whether,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  such  sale  might  contribute  to 
an  arms  race,  support  international  terror- 
ism, increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict,  or  prejudice  the  devel- 
opment of  bilateral  or  multilateral  arms 
control  or  nonproliferation  agreements  or 
other  arrangements;";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(2)  Any  proposed  sale  made  pursuant  to 

this  Act  shall  be  approved  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  authorized, 
whenever  the  Director  determines  that  a  sale 
under  this  section  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  such 
sale  be  disapproved.". 

(3)  Section  71(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency"  after  "The  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(4)  Section  71(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  "Secretary 
of  Defense". 

(5)  Section  71(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 

(6)  Section  71(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  include 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency"  after  "other  appropriate 
Government  agencies". 

(7)  Section  73(d)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency"  after  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
LIFERATION  ACT.— Section  309(c)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
2139(a))  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out  ".  as  required.". 

SEC.  814.  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSA'HON  OF 
PERSONNEL. 

Section  41(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2581(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  all  that  follows  "General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"except  that — 

"(1)  the  Director  may.  to  the  extent  the 
Director  determines  necessary,  appoint  in 
the  excepted  service,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of,  employees  possessing  specialized 
technical  expertise  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointment  or  compensation  of  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  an  employee  who  is  appointed  under 
this  provision  may  not  be  paid  a  salary  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  payable  for  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility,  and  in 
no  event,  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
maximum  rate  in  effect  for  level  15  of  the 
General  Schedule,  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  employees  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  ten 
percent  of  the  number  of  positions  allowed 
under  the  Agency's  full-time  equivalent  lim- 
itation". 

SEC.  815.  SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  45(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2585)  is  amended  in 
the  third  sentence — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  employed  directly  from 
other  Government  agencies"  after  "persons 
detailed  from  other  Government  agencies"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  State"  and  in- 
serting "by  such  agencies". 

SEC.  816.  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS;  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  sections  49  and  50; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  51  and  53  as 
sections  49  and  50.  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  50  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2))  the  following  new 
sections; 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  51.  (a)  In  General.— Not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  prepared  by  the  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff,  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
on  the  status  of  United  States  policy  and  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

"(1)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  objectives  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  for  the 
forthcoming  year; 

"(2)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the 
nonproliferation  objectives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  for  the  forthcoming 
year; 

"(3)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
any  ongoing  arms  control  or  disarmament 
negotiations,  including  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  negotiations  or  other  activities 
during  the  preceding  year  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  for  the  forthcoming 
year; 

"(4)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
any  ongoing  nonproliferation  negotiations  or 
other  activities,  including  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  negotiations  or  other  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  year  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  status  and  prospects  for  the 
forthcoming  year; 

"(5)  a  detailed  assessment  of  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  obligations  undertaken 
in  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament agreements,  including  information 
on  the  policies  and  organization  of  each  rel- 
evant agency  or  department  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  adherence  to  such  obliga- 
tions, a  description  of  national  security  pro- 
grams with  a  direct  bearing  on  questions  of 
adherence  to  such  obligations  and  of  steps 
being  taken  to  ensure  adherence,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  any  substantive  questions  raised 
during  the  preceding  year  and  any  corrective 
action  taken;  and 

"(6)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  adherence 
of  other  nations  to  obligations  undertaken  in 
all  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  participating  state,  including  in- 
formation on  actions  taken  by  each  nation 
with  regard  to  the  size,  structure,  and  dis- 
position of  its  military  forces  in  order  to 
comply  with  arms  control,  nonproliferation. 
or  disarmament  agreements,  and  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  case  of  each  agreement  about 
which  compliance  questions  exist — 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  significant  issue 
raised  and  efforts  made  and  contemplated 
with  the  other  participating  state  to  seek 
resolution  of  the  difficulty; 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  damage,  if  any.  to 
the  United  States  security  and  other  inter- 
ests; and 

"(C)  recommendations  as  to  any  steps  that 
should  be  considered  to  redress  any  damage 
to  United  States  national  security  and  to  re- 
duce compliance  problems. 

"(b)  Classification  of  the  Report.— The 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  unclassified  form,  with  classified 
annexes,  as  appropriate. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  52.  (a)  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.—To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

"(1)  $57,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$59,375,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  is  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law.  and  other 
nondiscretionary  costs,  and  to  offset  adverse 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates. 
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••(b)  Transfer  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  allo- 
cated or  transferred  to  any  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  authorities  of 
this  Act  or  in  accordance  with  the  authori- 
ties governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans- 
ferred. 

'•(c)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  12  percent 
of  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  reserved  during  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— So  much  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  as  inserts 
section  52  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become 
effective  as  of  October  1. 1993. 


SEC.  817.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551  >  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  undesignated  paragraph, 
by  inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after 
"Arms  control";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  and  third  undesignated 
paragraphs,  by  inserting  ".  nonprolifera- 
tion," after  "arms  control"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  Section  28  (22  U.S.C.  2568)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament"  and  in- 
serting "fields  of  arms  control,  nonprolifera- 
tion. and  disarmament";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
nonproliferation,"  after  "arms  control". 

(c)  Section  31  (22  U.S.C.  2571)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  paragraph  (a),  by 
striking  "field  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament" each  of  the  three  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  "fields  of  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  'and 
nonproliferation"  after  disarmament;  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
nonproliferation.  "  after  arms  control  each  of 
the  eight  places  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  35  (22  U.S.C.  2575)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after  "arms 
control". 

(e)  Section  39  (22  U.S.C.  2579)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  nonproliferation."  after  "arms 
control"  each  of  the  two  places  it  appears. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  5,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VIII— ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
NONPROLIFERATION  ACT  OF  1994 

Sec.  801.  Short    title;    references    in    title; 
table  of  contents. 

Sec.  802.  Congressional     declarations;     pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  803.  Purposes. 

Sec.  804.  Repeals. 

Sec.  805.  Director. 

Sec.  806.  Bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions. 

Sec.  807.  Presidential     special     representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  808.  Policy  formulation. 

Sec.  809.  Negotiation  management. 

Sec.  810.  Report  on  measures  to  coordinate 
research  and  development. 

Sec.  811.  Negotiating  records. 

Sec.  812.  Verification  of  compliance. 

Sec.  813.  Authorities   with   respect   to   non- 
proliferation  matters. 

Sec.  814.  Appointment  and  compensation  of 
personnel. 

Sec.  815.  Security  requirements. 

Sec.  816.  Annual  report  to  Congress;  author- 
ization of  appropriations. 

Sec.  817.  Conforming  amendments. 

GLENN  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1251- 
1252 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  GLENN)  proposed 
two  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1251 

On  pages  2  and  3  strike  out  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  136  through  140  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  136.  Refugee  affairs. 
Sec.  137.  Office  of  foreign  missions. 
Sec.  138.  Women's  human  rights  protection. 
Sec.  139.  Repeals. 

On  page  41.  beginning  on  line  5.  strike  out 
all  through  line  3  on  page  42. 

On  page  42.  line  4.  strike  out  "SEC.  137." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  136.". 

On  page  43.  line  22,  strike  out  "SEC.  138." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'SEC.  137.". 

On  page  46.  line  7.  strike  out  '•SEC.  139." 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  138.". 

On  page  46,  line  20,  strike  out  'SEC.  140.00  " 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'SEC.  139". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1252 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section; 
Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that^— 

(a)  There  is  a  growing  concern  among  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  unlim- 
ited terms  of  Office  of  Inspectors  General  in 
federal  agencies  may  be  undesirable,  there- 
fore. 

(b)  The  issue  of  amending  the  Inspector 
General  Act  to  establish  term  limits  for  In- 
spectors General  should  be  examined  and 
considered  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  jurisidction. 


of  Veterans  Affairs  will  be  held  in  room 
418  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1994. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Charles  Curtis, 
nominee  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, and  Robert  Uram,  nominee  to  be 
Director,  Office  of  Surface  Mining  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
February  8,  1994.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Greta  Joy  Dicas. 
Margaret  Hornbeck  Greene,  William  J. 
Rainer,  Kneeland  C.  Young,  and  Frank 
G.  Zarb.  nominees  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  R.  John  Vogel  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Benefits  at  the  Department 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  (JOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  on  Tuesday.  January 
25,  at  9:45  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
subject:  human  radiation  and  other  sci- 
entific experiments:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Selection 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  January  25.  1994  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  an  open  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MARTHA  GRIFFITHS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  be- 
came law.  Most  of  us  in  this  body  re- 
member the  events  that  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  landmark  legislation,  and 
some  of  us  may  remember  the  debate 
that  preceded  its  passage.  But  there 
was  a  very  specific  part  of  that  debate 
that  has  special  significance  today. 

On  February  8.  1964.  former  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths,  of  Michigan, 
gave  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  urging 
her  colleagues  to  add  gender  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  She  pointed  out  that 
the  act  would  right  some  of  the  wrongs 
based  on  race,  but  she  vehemently  ar- 
gued that  wrongs  based  on  gender  were 
not  addressed.  Consequently,  protec- 
tion for  women  wais  included  in  the  act. 

Martha  Griffiths  never  abandoned 
her  mission  to  promote  the  equality  of 
women  in  our  society,  and  later  she 
successfully  led  the  campaign  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  the  House. 

After  completing  20  productive  and 
notable  years  in  Washington,  Martha 
Griffiths  retired  from  Congress  and  a 
few  years  later  started  a  new  career  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan, 
where  she  served  8  years.  And  just  re- 
cently, she  wEis  inducted  into  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Hall  of  Fame  in  Seneca 
Falls,  NY,  only  the  82d  woman  to 
achieve  this  honor. 

On  February  6.  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of   University   Women,    along 
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with  the  Michigan  Women's  Commis- 
Blon  and  the  Michigan  Women's  Histor- 
ical Center/Michigan  Women's  Hall  of 
Fame,  is  honoring  Martha  Griffiths  and 
celebrating  the  30th  anniversary  of  her 
landmark  speech  in  Congress.  I  want  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  her,  and  her 
husband  Hicks  Griffiths,  and  wish  them 
both  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  much  happiness.* 


Luisa  DeLauro's  life  symbolizes  what 
is  best  about  America:  family  and  hard 
work  and  public  service.  And  she  is 
showing  no  signs  of  slowing  down.  On 
her  80th  birthday,  I  salute  her.» 


and   members   another 
years — and  more.» 


January  25,  1994 

150   productive 


January  25,  1994 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LUISA  DeLAURO 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 24  a  very  special  member  of  the 
Connecticut  community,  Luisa 
DeLauro  of  New  Haven,  celebrated  her 
80th  birthday. 

Luisa  DeLauro  has  served  her  neigh- 
bors on  New  Haven's  Board  of  Alder- 
men for  27  years,  the  longest  tenure  in 
the  board's  two  century  history. 
Through  four  decades  and  five  different 
mayors — soon  to  be  six,  Luisa  has  been 
a  tireless  advocate  for  the  people  in  her 
Wooster  Square  ward,  the  heart  of  the 
large  Italian-American  community  in 
the  New  Haven  area.  She  has  fought 
consistently  for  more  jobs  and  better 
housing,  clean  parks,  and  sidewalks, 
and  lower  taxes.  After  14  terms  as  an 
alderwoman,  her  neighbors  lovingly 
refer  to  her  as  "The  Mayor  of  Wooster 
Square,"  although  most  of  them  view 
her  more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  political 
representative. 

As  a  young  woman,  Luisa  worked  in 
the  heat  and  din  of  a  New  Haven  dress 
factory,  struggling  with  other  Italian 
immigrants  to  secure  a  better  life  for 
herself  and  her  daughter  in  a  land  of 
opportunity.  At  night  and  on  week- 
ends, she  worked  in  a  bakery  to  supple- 
ment her  meager  income.  Somehow. 
Luisa  found  the  time  to  enter  politics. 
In  1933.  she  wrote  in  the  newsletter  of 
the  10th  Ward  Democratic  Club, 

We  are  not  living  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
a  woman's  part  in  life  was  merely  to  serve 
her  master  in  the  home,  but  we  have  gradu- 
ally taken  our  place  in  every  phase  of  human 
endeavor,  and  even  in  the  heretofore  strong- 
hold of  the  male  sex:  politics. 

As  an  alderwoman,  Luisa  has  gar- 
nered praise  for  her  tremendous  en- 
ergy, her  unswerving  loyalty  to  Woos- 
ter Square,  and  her  Italian  pastries, 
which  she  distributes  at  board  meet- 
ings and  on  election  day.  She  has  also 
been  a  consistent  champion  of  seniors 
and  minority  communities  in  her  own 
ward  and  throughout  the  city. 

But  she  will  always  be  remembered, 
together  with  her  late  husband  Ted,  for 
preserving  the  architectural  beauty  of 
downtown  New  Haven.  In  the  1940's,  the 
couple  fought  hard  against  a  plan  to 
demolish  many  of  the  old  buildings  in 
Wooster  Square  and  central  New  Haven 
and  redevelop  the  area.  Thanks  to  their 
efforts,  the  classic  structures — many  of 
which  were  over  a  century  old  even 
then— were  renovated  instead  of  de- 
stroyed. Today,  Wooster  Square  is  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  New  Haven. 


150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  B'NAI 
B'RITH 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1843,  a  small  group  of  immi- 
grants in  New  York  City  founded  B'nai 
B'rith,  the  first  international  service 
organization  founded  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  time,  a  few  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith  dreamed  of  uniting 
Jews  in  work  that  would  promote  not 
only  their  interests,  but  the  interests 
of  all  humankind. 

Today,  a  half  million  members  and 
affiliates  in  52  countries  carry  on  this 
dream.  In  October  of  1843,  12  members 
contributed  $60  each  to  a  fund  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  This  year,  B'nai 
B'rith  will  spend  more  than  $25  million 
on  education,  social  service,  youth  ac- 
tivities, and  many  other  community 
programs  and  activities. 

B'nai  B'rith  fought  anti-Semitism  as 
early  as  1851  when  it  persuaded  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  was  considering  a  pend- 
ing treaty  with  Switzerland,  to  insist 
on  the  removal  of  anti-Jewish  restric- 
tions in  several  Swiss  cantons.  In  1913 
it  formally  established  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  to  coordinate  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism.  Today,  ADL  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  advocates 
of  human  rights,  fighting  for  Jews  and 
non-Jews  alike. 

B'nai  B'rith  organized  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver,  a  non-sec- 
tarian, non-fee  hospital  which  was  a 
pioneer  institution  for  treatment  and 
research  in  tuberculosis. 

During  the  Civil  War,  members  of  a 
B'nai  B'rith  lodge  in  Chicago  recruited 
and  equipped  a  company  of  Jewish  sol- 
diers in  response  to  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  founding  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  B'nai  B'rith 
organized  the  first  disaster  relief  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  for  victims 
of  a  Baltimore  flood.  This  kind  of  work 
continues  to  this  day. 

B'nai  B'rith  challenged  the  forced 
evacuation  of  Japanese-Americans 
from  the  west  coast  during  World  War 
II.  At  the  same  time,  it  sold  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  U.S.  war  bonds,  con- 
tributed recreational  facilities  at  mili- 
tary camps  and  hospitals,  entertained 
service  personnel  and  distributed  game 
books  and  magazines.  It  was  the  first 
civilian  organization  to  receive  cita- 
tions from  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

This  is  just  a  short  summary  of 
achievement  of  this  fine  organization. 
B'nai  B'rith  continues  to  step  up  to  the 
challenges  of  guiding  our  youth,  help- 
ing our  seniors  and  serving  our  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  bring  the  achieve- 
ments of  B'nai  B'rith  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  wish  its  leaders 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1994 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG  STAFF 
CHANGE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Since  1983.  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  German  parliament, 
the  Bundestag,  have  conducted  an  an- 
nual exchange  program  in  which  staff 
members  from  both  countries  observe 
and  learn  about  the  workings  of  each 
other's  political  institutions  and  con- 
vey the  views  of  members  from  both 
sides  on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

This  exchange  program  has  been  one 
of  several  sponsored  by  both  public  and 
private  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  to  foster  better 
understanding  of  the  institutions  and 
policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year  will  mark  the  fourth  ex- 
change with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a 
parliament  consisting  of  members  from 
both  the  West  and  the  East.  Ten  staff 
members  from  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
be  chosen  to  visit  Germany  from  April 
23  to  May  7.  They  will  spend  most  of 
the  time  attending  meetings  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Bundestag,  Bundes- 
tag party  staffers,  and  representatives 
of  political,  business,  academic,  and 
media  institutions.  They  also  will 
spend  a  weekend  in  the  district  of  a 
Bundestag  member. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German 
staff  members  will  come  to  the  United 
States  in  late  June  for  a  3-week  period. 
They  will  attend  similar  meetings  here 
in  Washington  and  will  visit  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  Congress  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  exchange  is 
highly  regarded  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ingly, U.S.  participants  should  be  expe- 
rienced and  accomplished  Hill  staffers 
so  that  they  can  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exchange  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Bundestag  sends  sen- 
ior staffers  to  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  high-ranking  members  of 
the  Bundestag  take  time  to  meet  with 
the  U.S.  delegation.  The  United  States 
endeavors  to  reciprocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demon- 
strable interest  in  events  in  Europe. 
Applicants  need  not  be  working  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  although  such  a 
background  can  be  helpful.  The  com- 
posite United  States  delegation  should 
exhibit  a  range  of  expertise  in  issues  of 
mutual  concern  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  such  as,  but  not  limited 
to,  trade,  security,  the  environment, 
immigration,  economic  development, 
health  care,  and  other  social  policy  is- 
sues. 

In  addition.  U.S.  participants  are  ex- 
pected to  help  plan  and  implement  the 
program  for  the  Bundestag  staffers 
when  they  visit  the  United  States. 
Among  the  contributions  participants 
should  expect  to  make  is  the  planning 
of    topical    meetings    in    Washington. 


Moreover,  participants  are  expected  to 
host  one  or  two  staff  people  in  their 
Member's  district  over  the  Fourth  of 
July,  or  to  arrange  for  such  a  visit  to 
another  Member's  district. 

Participants  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  composed  of  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  personnel  and  past  partici- 
pants of  the  exchange. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who 
would  like  a  member  of  their  staff  to 
apply  for  participation  in  this  year's 
program  should  direct  them  to  submit 
a  resume  and  cover  letter  only  in 
which  they  state  why  they  believe  they 
are  qualified,  and  some  assurances  of 
their  ability  to  participate  during  the 
time  stated.  Applications  may  be  sent 
to  Bob  Maynes  or  Ginger  Harper,  Office 
of  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini,  328  Hart 
Building,  by  Tuesday,  February  15.« 


been  a  recorded  vote  on  passage,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  Brady 
bill.» 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  note  for  the  Record  that,  if 
there  had  been  a  rollcall  vote  on  adop- 
tion of  the  Brady  bill  conference  re- 
port, I  would  have  voted  "yea."« 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE— BRADY  HANDGUN  VIO- 
LENCE PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that,  had 
there  been  a  vote  on  the  Brady  bill,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it.» 

•  Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
rollcall  vote  would  have  been  called  for 
on  the  conference  report  of  the  Brady 
Handgun  Violence  Prevention  Act,  my 
vote  would  have  been  "yea."» 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  had  there 
been  a  recorded  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  Brady  bill,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
had  been  a  recorded  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Brady  bill  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative.* 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Brady  bill,  I  wish  to  note 
for  the  Record  that  if  there  had  been  a 
recorded  vote  on  passage,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  I  think  it  is  important  to 
illustrate  the  broad  range  of  support 
for  this  bill.» 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  had 
there  been  a  recorded  vote  on  passage 
of  the  Brady  bill.  H.R.  1025,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay."* 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  Presideot.  on 
November  24  the  Senate  passed  the 
Brady  bill  conference  report.  Had  there 
been  a  recorded  vote  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."* 

•  Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce,  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  that,  had  there 
been  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  "Brady" 
bill,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  reflect  had  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Brady  bill  (H.R. 
1025),  been  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  passage  of 
this  conference  report.* 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Brady  bill,  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  Record  that,  had  there 


CONGRESS  CAN  HELP  END 
STALEMATE 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  when  he 
served  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  Carlos  Romero-Barcelo. 

Now  he  is  the  Resident  Commissioner 
in  Congress,  better  known  as  a  nonvot- 
ing Member  of  Congress  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

He  continues  to  be  loaded  with  good 
sense  and  good  leadership  skills. 

Recently  he  had  an  article  in  Roll 
Call  commenting  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
plebiscite  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 

In  his  article,  he  mentions  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Don  Young, 
which  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  yet. 

But,  we  ought  to  be  listening  to  Car- 
los Romero-Barcelo,  as  well  as  the 
able,  new  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Pedro  Rossello. 

I  ask  that  Carlos  Romero-Barcelo's 
article  from  Roll  Call  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  read  it  to  do 
so. 

[From  Roll  Call,  Jan.  6.  1994) 
Congress  Can  Help  End  Puerto  Rico's 
Status  Stalemate 
(By  Carlos  Romero-Barelo) 
For  the  first  time  in  26  years,  the  US  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  have  voted  in  a  political 
status  plebiscite  to  express  a  preference  for 
commonwealth,  statehood,  or  independence. 

In  a  vote  that  surprised  many,  none  of  the 
three  options  emerged  from  the  Nov.  14  pleb- 
iscite with  a  majority.  "Commonwealth" 
garnered  48.6  percent,  "statehood"  43.6  per- 
cent, and  "independence"  4.4  percent. 

The  plebiscite  was  held  to  fulfill  a  1992 
campaign  promise  made  by  those  of  us  in  the 
pro-statehood  New  Progressive  Party  who 
wanted  to  offer  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  a 
way  out  of  our  colonial  status:  a  colonial  re- 
lationship in  which  3.6  million  US  citizens  do 
not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  a  presidential 
election  and  are  denied  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress  as  well  as  full  benefits  in 
some  of  the  most  important  federal  pro- 
grams. 

Commonwealth  supporters  campaigned  on 
the  theme  that  Puerto  Rico's  residents  cur- 
rently enjoy  "the  best  of  both  worlds."  With 
this  spin,  they  sought  to  remind  voters  that 
they  do  not  pay  federal  income  taxes  and  in 
many  cases  are  employed  by  corporations 
that  until  this  year  were  exempt  from  fed- 
eral corporate  taxation. 

As  Puerto  Ricos  sole  representative  in 
Congress,  every  day  when  I  walk  into  the 
House  chamber  I  live  the  frustration  of  dis- 
enfranchisement.  The  stalemate  produced  by 
the  lack  of  majority  support  for  any  one  par- 
ticular status  option  seems  to  have  height- 
ened the  interest  of  a  number  of  Members  in 
finding  out  just  what  happened.  Many  have 


asked  me  what  can  be  done  in  order  to  help 
Puerto  Rico  make  a  final  decision  on  its  po- 
litical status  and  to  end  the  present  colonial 
relationship. 

With  commonwealth's  plurality  margin 
and  the  fact  that  statehood  was  a  very  close 
second,  it's  clear  that  no  one  is  being  fooled 
into  thinking  that  conunonwealth  won  an- 
other mandate.  While  in  most  jurisdictions 
of  the  US  general  elections  can  be  won  by  a 
plurality  of  votes,  when  it  comes  to  effecting 
a  change  of  status,  everyone  understands 
that  winning  by  a  majority  is  essential. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Common- 
wealth's inception  in  1952.  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Congress  without  the  expressed  consent  of 
the  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans.  For  both  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States, 
which  exercises  sovereignty  over  Puerto 
Rico,  such  a  situation  is  untenable.  As  sov- 
ereign, the  United  States  has  an  obligation 
to  make  sure  that  Puerto  Rico  achieves  a  po- 
litical status  that  hais  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

There's  more  than  one  way  to  resolve  the 
current  stalemate.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
begin  would  be  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  definition  of  commonwealth  that 
was  presented  on  the  plebiscite  ballot. 

The  Constitution  and  history  indicate  that 
such  a  commonwealth  is  neither  compatible 
with  the  US  constitutional  system  nor  finan- 
cially viable.  And  if  that  is  indeed  the  case. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
clearly  so  that  a  future  plebiscite  will  not  be 
vitiated,  as  the  latest  one  was.  by  false  and 
impossible  promises  by  commonwealth  lead- 
ers. 

In  the  coming  months.  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  plebiscite's  re- 
sults, beginning  with  an  upcoming  hearing 
by  the  House  Natural  Resources  insular  and 
international  affairs  subcommittee  to  exam- 
ine the  viability  of  implementing  the  status 
called  for  in  the  commonwealth  definition. 

But  there  is  another  effort  that  is  also 
aimed  at  breaking  the  status  gridlock:  a  bill 
offered  by  Rep.  Don  Young  (R-Alaska)  that 
provides  a  mechanism  for  the  unincorporated 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
incorporation. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources panel.  Young  has  set  forth  a  plan 
that  formalizes  a  serious  intention  to  assure 
the  US  puts  an  end  to  colonial  relationships 
with  the  remaining  territories  (Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands)  before  the 
United  Nations  'Decade  of  Decolonization' 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  Young  bill  addresses  the  95  percent  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  electorate  that  supports 
the  achievement  of  three  major  goals  for 
Puerto  Rico:  Irrevocable,  permanent  union 
with  the  US,  Irrevocable  and  guaranteed  US 
citizenship;  and  equal  treatment  with  the 
sUtes  in  all  federal  programs.  But  the 
achievement  of  each  of  these  guarantees  has 
a  price:  the  payment  of  federal  Income  taxes. 
Statehood  advocates,  like  myself,  sought 
to  explain  during  the  plebiscite  campaign 
that  the  responsibility  to  pay  federal  income 
taxes  win  be  a  benefit,  and  not  a  burden,  for 
many  low-Income  residents  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  is  because  many  of  our  taxpayers  would 
qualify  for  the  Earned  Income  credit  for  low- 
income  wage  earners. 

Given  the  filing  in  the  House  of  the  Young 
bill,  along  with  the  Initiation  of  a  Congres- 
sional examination  of  Commonwealth  sta- 
tus, we  anticipate  that  the  stalemate  will 
not  continue  Indefinitely. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  clearly  understand  the  options. 
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they  will  vote  decisively  for  equality, 
is.  to  be  come  the  51st  state.* 
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HARVEST  OF  TEARS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  got  on  a 
United  Airlines  plane  recently,  and 
when  I  finished  doing  the  work  I 
brought  along,  I  reached  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  airline.  In  it  was  a  state- 
ment by  Stephen  M.  Wolf,  the  United 
Airlines  chief  executive  officer.  It  was 
not  about  airlines  or  transportation 
but  about  the  problem  of  crime,  and 
what  we're  doing  in  our  country. 

Instead  of  the  usual  nonsense,  Steve 
Wolf  has  a  statement  that  really 
makes  sense;  urging  us  to  take  the 
long,  hard,  difficult  road  to  solving 
crime  that  means  paying  attention  to 
people  from  the  earliest  years  on. 

I  ask  to  insert  Steve  Wolfs  message 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Hemispheres.  January  1994] 
Harvest  of  Tears 
(By  Stephen  M.  Wolf) 
Even  in  the  land  of  freedom,  there  are  com- 
munities virtually  taken  hostage  by   mur- 
ders,   thieves,    and    drug    traffickers.    The 
evening  news  could  not  paint  a  more  lurid 
picture  of  a  nation  where  many  citizens  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  and  where  youths 
use  guns  to  establish  authority. 

Is  spending  more  money  to  build  prisons 
and  increase  the  police  ranks  the  answer? 
Yes,  but  only  partly.  These  approaches  focus 
solely  on  crime  after  the  fact— after  the 
crime  is  committed  and  after  innocent  vic- 
tims have  suffered.  I  believe  we  will  never  re- 
duce crime  unless  we  direct  more  money  and 
energy  toward  early  intervention,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  drug  programs. 

I  certainly  support  the  views  that  dan- 
gerous criminals  should  be  incarcerated  and 
kept  off  the  street  for  a  long  time  and  pun- 
ishment for  violent  offenders  must  be  harsh 
enough  to  send  a  strong  message.  But  the  na- 
tion's preoccupation  with  the  quick  fix  of 
building  more  prisons  and  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  drug  offenders  has  put 
more  people  in  jail,  but  not  much  else.  Ac- 
cording to  USA  Today,  between  1981  and  1991. 
the  U.S.  prison  population  more  than  dou- 
bled, while  violent  crime  rose  more  than  40 
percent.  America,  in  fact,  has  the  most  peo- 
ple in  jail  per  capita  in  the  world.  Obviously, 
our  current  system  is  failing  to  deter  crime 
and  make  our  streets  safe  again. 

We  must  find  long-term  answers.  In  the 
short  term,  we  can  build  more  prisons,  but  to 
make  real  inroads  in  reducing  crime  rates, 
we  must  assist  at-risk  children  and  young, 
first-time  offenders  before  criminal  behavior 
becomes  a  way  of  life. 

A  Colorado  judge  recently  addressed  this 
issue  in  his  sentence  of  a  juvenile  offender. 
"I  hope  that  these  days  when  the  juvenile 
justice  system  is  under  the  microscope,  there 
will  be  recognition  that  crime  prevention  be- 
gins at  home,"  he  said,  "and  that  if  we  do 
not  spend  money  helping  parents  and  fami- 
lies, all  the  prisons  in  the  world  won't  solve 
the  juvenile  crime  problem." 

We  are  losing  our  children,  as  they  commit 
serious  crimes  at  ever  younger  ages.  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Janet  Reno  also  advocates 
early  intervention,  believing  the  first  three 
years  are  crucial.  "We  will  never  have 
enough  dollars  to  save  everybody  if  we  wait 
until  they  are  16  or  17."  she  said. 


Elected  to  five  terms  as  state  attorney  for 
Dade  County,  Florida.  Reno  believes  children 
must  have  support  and  a  nurturing  environ- 
ment—ideally from  their  families— and  has 
put  her  theories  into  action.  She  opened 
Florida's  first  domestic  violence  unit.  She 
started  a  center  to  help  with  child  abuse 
cases.  She  brought  teachers,  police,  and 
health  officials  together  to  help  families  in 
one  of  the  city's  poorest  public  housing  de- 
velopments. And  she  helped  create  a  Drug 
Court  that  emphasizes  treatment  instead  of 
jail  for  young  first  offenders. 

Because  of  her  emphasis  on  children  and 
crime  prevention  programs,  some  have  ac- 
cused Reno  of  being  "soft"  on  crime.  On  the 
contrary,  taking  a  long-term  view  of  the 
problem  is  not  a  sign  of  being  soft  on  crime, 
but  demonstrates  the  wisdom  in  realizing 
that  simply  punishing  those  who  commit 
crimes  has  not  provided  an  effective  deter- 
rent. 

We  cannot  continue  to  let  crime  grow  un- 
checked. Unless  we  attack  it  at  its  roots, 
many  of  our  children  will  be  tangled  in  its 
branches  and  the  only  harvest  our  commu- 
nities will  reap  will  be  one  of  tears.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPHS 4,  REGARDING  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Suzanne  C. 
Hildick,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Germany,  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Civic  Education  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Federal  Center  for 
Political  Education  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  from  October  2-9, 
1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Hildick 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Bruce 
Cordingly,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Gorton,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Hong  Kong  and  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Hong  Kong  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  from  August  30-Septem- 
ber  6,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Cordingly 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Angela  Flood, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Coats,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Germany,  sponsored  by  the  Friedrich 
Naumann  Foundation,  from  September 
4-10,  1993. 


The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Flood  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Ken  Levinson, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Rockefeller,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Germany,  sponsored  by  the 
Friedrich  Naumann  Foundation,  from 
September  4-10,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Levinson 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  John  Person,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Sasser, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  the  Chung  Yuan  Christian 
University,  from  August  22-29.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Person  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Kevin 
Dempsey,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Danforth,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Hong  Kong,  sponsored  by  the 
Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, from  August  30-September  6, 
1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Dempsey 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Christopher 
Hull,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Burns,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Korean  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  August 
28-September  6,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Hull  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Senator 
Coverdell,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  South 
China,  sponsored  by  Vision  2047  Foun- 
dation of  Hong  Kong,  a  private  foreign 
organization,  and  the  Atlantic  Council 
of  the  United  States,  a  domestic  orga- 
nization from  August  18-25,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Senator 
Coverdell  in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Marc  E.  Nichol- 
son, a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Jeffords,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Korea  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, from  October  16-24,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Sean  O'Neal,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Camp- 


bell, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow  Univer- 
sity, from  December  &-14,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  O'Neal  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Pamela  Sellars, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Coats,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chung  Yuan 
Christian  University,  from  December 
12-19.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Sellars  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Kathleen 
Casey,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Shelby,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Chung  Yuan 
Christian  University,  from  December 
12-19,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Casey  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Claudia 
Davant.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Thurmond,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  December  8-14,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Davant  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Edward  M. 
Bolen.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Kassebaum.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  China,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs from  December  6-17,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Bolen  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Gary  Reese,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  DeCon- 
CINI,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  from 
December  6-17,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Reese  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Steven  B.  Har- 
ris, a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Riegle.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from 
December  6-17.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Gene  Wiley,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Pres- 


SLER.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from 
December  6-17.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Wiley  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Susanne  Mar- 
tinez, a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Feingold,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Singapore,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.- 
Asia Institute,  from  November  28-De- 
cember  3,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Martinez 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Patricia 
McDonald,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Wallop,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  sponsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation,  from  November 
27-December  4.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  McDon- 
ald in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Chris  McLean, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Exon. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Singa- 
pore, sponsored  by  the  Republic  of 
Singapore,  from  November  28-Decem- 
ber  3,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  McLean 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Laura  Hudson, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  John- 
ston, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Singapore,  sponsored  by  the  Republic 
of  Singapore,  from  November  28-De- 
cember  3.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  Hudson 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Sam  Spina,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Gorton, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Singa- 
pore, sponsored  by  the  Republic  of 
Singapore,  from  November  28-Decem- 
ber  3.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Spina  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Kris  Kolesnik, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Grassley,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Germany,  sponsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation,  from  November 
27-December  4,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Kolesnik 
in  this  program. 


The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Patricia 
McDonald,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Wallop,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  sponsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation,  from  November 
27-December  4,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Ms.  McDon- 
ald in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Roth  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan  sixjnsored 
by  the  Chinese  Culture  University  from 
January  4-10.  1994. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Senate  staff 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Erik  Smulson, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Jef- 
fords, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University  from  January  4-10. 
1994. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Smulson 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Akaka  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  China,  from  January  7-13,  1994.  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  an  agency  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Akaka  in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Brian  P. 
Moran.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator BUMPERS,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  January  8-15.  1994. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Moran  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Hamburg,  Germany,  sponsored 
by  the  Korber  Foundation,  from  May 
21-23,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Tom  McMahon, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Hef- 
LIN,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  sponsored  by  the  Abu 
Dhabi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Saudi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry from  November  25-December  5, 

1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
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prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  McMahon 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Martin  J. 
Gruenberg,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Riegle,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Germany  and  Belgium, 
sponsored  by  the  European  Community 
Commission,  from  December  4-14.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr. 
Gruenberg  in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Stewart  Hall,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Shelby, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  People's  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Decem- 
ber 4-19.  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Hall  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Bre.mjx.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  Singapore, 
sponsored  by  the  Republic  of  Singa- 
pore, from  November  24-December  6. 
1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Moore  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  receVtfed  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Edward  L. 
King,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mitchell,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Hong  Kong  and  South  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Atlantic  Council  and  Vi- 
sion 2047  Foundation  from  December 
11-20,  1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  King  in 
this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Daniel  Sher- 
man, a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
BOREN,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  Chung  Yuan  Chris- 
tian University,  from  December  12-19. 
1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Sherman 
in  this  program. 

The  select  committee  received  notifi- 
cation under  rule  35  for  Robert  S. 
Foust.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Conrad,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  from  January  4-10, 
1993. 

The  committee  determined  that  no 
Federal  statute  or  Senate  rule  would 
prohibit  participation  by  Mr.  Foust  in 
this  program.* 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  just  be- 
fore we  quit  for  1993  in  our  formal  con- 


gressional sessions,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  by  Wei 
Jingsheng,  China's  most  prominent  po- 
litical prisoner,  who  was  recently  re- 
leased after  14  years  in  prison.  He 
warns  us  not  to  be  fooled  and  not  to  be 
talked  too  easily  into  making  conces- 
sions to  China. 

My  instinct  is.  that  is  precisely  what 
is  happening.  We  are  selling  the  new. 
sophisticated  computer  to  China,  and  I 
can  see  nothing  concrete  that  we  are 
getting  in  return. 

Not  only  is  China  one  of  the  worst 
abusers  of  human  rights  in  the  world 
today,  if  you  look  down  the  road  30 
years  from  now.  and  ask  what  nation 
may  be  a  significant  military  threat  to 
its  neighbors,  one  of  those  has  to  be 
China.  I  hope  before  we  get  to  that  pe- 
riod when  a  dictatorial  China  rep- 
resents a  threat,  democracy  can  take 
hold,  and  China  will  live  in  peace  with 
its  neighbors. 

But  I  believe  it  is  unsound  policy  to 
assume  that  will  happen. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Wei  Jingsheng  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  article  follows; 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 
(By  Wei  Jingsheng) 

BEIJLNG.— Most  Americans  don't  really  un- 
derstand China,  just  as  most  Chinese  don't 
understand  America.  This  leads  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  make  numerous  miscalculations 
in  their  relations  and  leads  the  two  peoples 
toward  numerous  misunderstandings  of  the 
opposing  regime's  conduct. 

For  example,  the  Chinese  Government 
holds  that  America  cares  nothing  for  the 
fate  or  future  of  the  Chinese  people;  this 
means  that  raising  human  rights  issues  be- 
comes nothing  but  a  political  tactic  used  in 
laying  siege  to  the  Communist  Party  or 
merely  an  economic  bargaining  tool. 

So  China  treats  human  rights  as  a  problem 
of  foreign  relations.  And  the  primary  pretext 
for  refusing  to  bend  under  international 
pressure  on  human  rights  is  that  China  "will 
not  allow  interference  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs." 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  China  to  view  the  detention  and  re- 
lease of  dissidents  as  a  hostage  transaction, 
in  which  freedom  for  the  prisoner  is  just  a 
bargaining  chip  in  an  economic  poker  game. 

The  reason  the  Chinese  Government  is 
willing  to  make  such  unclean  transactions  is 
that  it  does  not  understand  why  the  U.S. 
might  be  unwilling  to  continue  lucrative 
trade  relations  if  China's  human  rights  envi- 
ronment does  not  improve.  China  doesn't  un- 
derstand, because  it  thinks  this  way:  Is  it 
really  likely  that  Americans  would  befriend 
a  people  they  are  not  at  all  familiar  with? 

Is  it  really  likely  that  Americans  would 
abandon  an  opportunity  to  make  money  just 
to  protect  the  human  rights  of  those  they 
have  befriended? 

Is  it  really  likely  that  the  American  peo- 
ple's determinations  of  right  and  wrong 
could  ever  influence  the  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Government? 

It  looks  as  if  the  Communist  Party  has  an- 
swered these  questions  in  the  negative.  So 
even  though  it  may  have  realized  that  its 
own  conduct  might  have  been  in  error,  it 
still  firmly  pursues  a  strategy  of  brinkman- 
ship,  giving   ground   only   when   absolutely 


necessary  and  always  in  the  last  five  min- 
utes of  negotiations.  For  example,  Chinese 
officials  last  week  agreed  to  give  "positive 
consideration"  to  allowing  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  inspect  pris- 
ons. 

The  party  holds  that  in  such  ways  it  will 
save  face,  and  in  the  end  will  debunk  Yankee 
protestations  of  seriousness  over  human 
rights,  which  the  party  believes  are  just  an 
affectation.  Pursuing  this  strategy.  Beijing 
believes,  will  free  it  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  freedom.  It  also  seems  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  misunderstood  the  true 
mind-set  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Wash- 
ington evidently  believes  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  resembles  a  bunch  of  slow-wit- 
ted rulers  of  a  backward  culture  and  that 
China  doesn't  comprehend  that  violations  of 
human  rights  are  evil. 

Therefore,  the  Clinton  Administration  now 
plans  to  abandon  policies  of  pressure  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  persusision  and  "enhanced  en- 
gagement"— a  misguided  shift  to  be  symbol- 
ized in  Seattle  today  by  the  handshake  be- 
tween Presidents  Clinton  and  Jiang  Zemin. 
Unfortunately,  the  reality  is  more  like  the 
Aesop's  fable  in  which  a  lamb  tries  to  reason 
with  a  wolf.  After  the  wolf  accuses  the  lamb 
of  fouling  his  drinking  water,  the  lamb  pro- 
tests: "I  could  not  have  fouled  your  water 
because  I  live  downstream  from  you."  The 
wolf  eats  the  lamb  anyway. 

I  fear  that  no  matter  how  much  the  two 
countries  debate,  the  old  wolf  in  China  will 
still  complain  about  its  drinking  water. 
China  not  only  doesn't  understand  reason 
but  also  does  not  intend  to  reason. 

I'm  unclear  about  the  American  people's 
understanding  of  changes  in  China-U.S.  rela- 
tions, but  the  Chinese  pteople's  understand- 
ing of  their  own  Government  is  very  precise. 
The  present  leaders  were  the  most  outspoken 
group  of  men.  shouting  their  support  of 
human  rights  and  democracy  before  they  as- 
cended to  power.  But  their  subsequent  dicta- 
torship made  clear  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  good  on  the  promises  they 
once  made  to  the  masses. 

The  Chinese  people's  understanding  of  the 
new  direction  of  U.S.  policy  toward  China 
leads  them  to  believe  that  the  party  was 
right  all  these  years  in  saying  that  the 
American  Government  is  controlled  by  rich 
capitalists.  All  you  have  to  do  is  offer  them 
a  chance  to  make  money  and  anything  goes. 
Their  consciences  never  stopped  them  from 
making  money.  I  don't  really  believe  in  this 
kind  of  understanding — or  rather  I'm  not 
willing  to  believe  in  it.* 


HONORING  LT.  ADAM  S.  LEVITT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraor- 
dinary New  Yorker,  Lt.  Adam  S. 
Levitt.  Lieutenant  Levitt  has  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  receiving  a  sea-going 
command  while  still  a  lieutenant  when 
the  fourth  of  thirteen  Ci/c/one-class 
ships,  the  U.S.S.  Monsoon,  is  christened 
this  month.  This  is  quite  an  honor  and 
a  great  opportunity  for  early  and 
major  responsibility. 

Lt.  Adam  S.  Levitt,  a  native  of 
Malverne,  NY,  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1984  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  oijerations  analy- 
sis. Upon  commissioning  he  reported  to 
U.S.S.  John  Young  as  damage  control 
assistant,  and  later  served  as  gunnery 
officer  and  main  propulsion  assistant 
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until  his  transfer  to  naval  post- 
graduate school  in  1988. 

Lieutenant  Levitt  received  his  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  in  information 
systems  management  in  1989  and  was 
awarded  the  Admiral  Grace  Hopper 
award.  Following  graduate  school,  he 
reported  to  surface  warfare  school  in 
Newport.  RI  and  then  joined  the  U.S. 
Merrill  which  was  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  May  1991. 

Lieutenant  Levitt  reported  to  new 
construction  duty  in  July  1992  as  pro- 
spective commanding  officer  of  the 
fourth  Cyclone  Class  Patrol  Coastal 
(PC)  Ship,  U.S.S.  Monsoon.  Command 
of  each  of  the  13  Cj/c/one-class  ships  is 
available  to  surface  warfare-qualified 
lieutenants,  like  Adam  Levitt,  serving 
in  their  second  department  head  tours. 
At-sea  commands  usually  require  their 
commanding  officers  to  be  at  least  a 
lieutenant  commander  who  has  already 
served  two  department  head  tour^. 

Navy  officials  discovered  a  need  for  a 
small,  fast  patrol  boat  that  could  pur- 
sue minelayei^,  patrol  against  terror- 
ists in  motor  boats  and  launch  special 
operations  forces  in  small  motor  boats. 
The  answer  came  in  the  form  of  a 
Vosper  Thomycroft  design  which  is 
being  built  by  Bolinger  Shipyard  in 
Lockport.  LA.  The  PC  class  ships  are 
named  after  elements  of  weather. 

PCO  Lt.  Adam  S.  Levitt  will  take 
command  of  the  Monsoon  in  San  Diego 
on  January  22.  1994.  I  salute  Lieutenant 
Levitt  as  he  enters  a  new  level  in  his 
career.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  thanking  Lt.  Adam  Levitt  for  his 
dedication  and  commitment  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.* 
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RADIO  FREE  ASIA 

*  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senators  Biden  and 
Feingold  on  their  amendment  to  cre- 
ate a  cost-effective  and  potent  Radio 
Free  Asia.  I  understand  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  discussions  about  the 
amount  of  funding  for  this  project  as 
well  as  its  status  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  compromise  rep- 
resented in  this  amendment  effectively 
resolves  these  issues,  allowing  us  to 
proceed  with  a  project  that  will  become 
an  important  part  of  our  Nation's  pol- 
icy toward  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  North  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Burma. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Radio  Free  Asia  created  by  this  amend- 
ment will  be  given  the  same  corporate 
"grantee"  status  that  allowed  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to 
broadcast  independently  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  With  this  designation. 
Radio  Free  Asia  will  act  much  as  a 
radio  station  in  the  target  country 
would  if  its  media  were  not  suppressed. 
Broadcasts  will  include  extensive,  con- 
troversial information  on  events  with- 
in the  country,  responses  to  the  state- 


controlled  media,  and  information  on 
dissident  movements — all  of  which  the 
Voice  of  America  can  include,  but 
never  to  the  extent  that  it  might  exac- 
erbate diplomatic  ties  or  jeopardize  our 
leases  on  transmitters. 

Radio  Free  Europe  included  the  read- 
ings of  Vaclav  Havel  at  a  time  when  his 
books  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Stations 
aggressively  researched  stories, 
tracked  political  and  artistic  dissent, 
and  successfully  circumvented  Soviet 
jamming.  Broadcasts  solidified  under- 
ground movements,  and  told  listeners 
of  sentiments  similar  to  their  own.  It 
fed  the  passions  that  overthrew  com- 
munism, and  when  complete,  was 
lauded  and  defended  by  Vaclav  Havel, 
Boris  Yeltsin,  and  Lech  Walesa. 

After  the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre, Chinese  state-run  television  ran 
a  Disney  movie.  In  1991,  Liu  Binyan,  a 
Chinese  dissident  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  after 
Tiananmen  Square  there  were  1.500 
strikes,  but  that  a  vast  majority  of 
Chinese  knew  nothing  of  them.  The 
media  in  Vietnam,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
North  Korea  and  Laos  are  just  as  re- 
pressed, and  more  often  than  not  used 
as  instruments  of  their  governments' 
policies. 

With  this  legislation  we  are  ensuring 
that  the  Radio  Free  Asia  we  pursue  fol- 
lows the  model  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  We  are  creating  a 
station  which  can  unite  and  inform  the 
millions  in  repressed  East  Asian  coun- 
tries who  want  democracy,  while  en- 
lightening those  who  have  known  only 
state-run  media.  It  can  deliver  insight- 
ful investigative  reporting,  respond 
promptly  to  false  governmental  re- 
ports, travel  on  strong  signals,  and 
carry  the  necessary  number  of  dialects. 
If  it  is  successful,  it  will  shorten  the 
path  for  freedom  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, while  merely  keeping  alive  demo- 
cratic movements  in  others. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  not  pursue  the  funding 
for  a  Radio  Free  Asia.  Indeed,  our 
State  Department  budget  is  shrinking, 
while  our  foreign  aid  budget  is  literally 
strapped.  But  the  threat  and  possibili- 
ties posed  by  the  repressed  nations  of 
East  Asia  made  this  project  worth  the 
effort.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China— the  world's  most  populous  na- 
tion, and  most  powerful  nondemocratic 
state — is  developing  a  mighty  economy 
while  its  political  reform  lags.  As  tum- 
of-the-century  Japan  proved,  political 
liberalization  need  not  follow  economic 
growth.  For  the  United  States,  a 
wealthy  but  repressed  China  would  be  a 
bane  at  nearly  every  turn;  it  could 
learn  to  dominate  East  Asia,  just  as 
the  United  States  seeks  to  lower  its 
overseas  presence;  it  would  hinder  our 
multilateral  efforts;  and  it  could  exac- 
erbate our  already  troubled  trade  rela- 
tionship. For  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia,  communism  would  retain  a 
powerful  patron  to  it  north. 


Conversely,  on  East  Asia  whose  Com- 
munist countries  embrace  democracy 
presents  staggering  possibilities.  Their 
neighbors — Japan,  and  the  newly  indus- 
trialized nations  of  East  Asia — have  en- 
joyed a  miraculous  economic  growth 
that  has  literally  changed  the  world.  If 
freedom  takes  hold  in  Laos.  Vietnam. 
South  Korea,  and  Burma,  the  wealthy 
community  of  trading  nations  in  Asia 
will  almost  certainly  expand  again.  For 
China,  its  economic  growth  will  gain 
security  alongside  a  healthy,  stable 
government  that  respects  the  freedom 
of  its  citizens. 

A  Radio  Free  Asia  might  not  single- 
handedly  change  the  face  of  Asia's  re- 
pressive governments,  but  it  will  show 
our  commitment  to  these  countries' 
citizens,  and,  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  it 
will  strengthen  and  preserve  demo- 
cratic movements.  For  governments 
that  have  stringently  fought  our  poli- 
cies, but  whose  people  yearn  for  free- 
dom, it's  an  effort  we  are  obliged  to 
make.* 


POLITICS  OF  PRISONS  IS  A  CRIME 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
holidays,  my  wife  and  I  spent  a  week's 
vacation  in  Florida.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  many  years  we  have  had  a 
week  in  Florida,  and  we  enjoyed  it. 

While  I  was  in  Florida.  I  picked  up 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  and  there  was  a 
column  by  Daniel  Ruth  in  which  he 
talks  candidly  about  the  easy  politics 
of  calling  for  more  and  more  prisons 
and  longer  and  longer  sentences  and. 
basically,  not  doing  anything  about  the 
crime  problem. 

I  cast  one  of  four  votes  against  the 
crime  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  recogrnize  that  it  was  not 
a  popular  vote.  I  also  cast  one  of  four 
votes  against  the  amendment  to  spend 
S3  billion  more  on  additional  Federal 
prisons. 

We  are  being  "tough  on  crime."  and 
we  can  make  great  speeches  about  it. 
but  we  are  not  being  smart  on  crime, 
and  it  is  about  time  we  start  getting 
smart  on  crime. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  an  op  ed  piece  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  which  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  a  prison  chaplain,  asked 
a  group  of  prisoners  in  his  class  what 
they  thought  we  should  be  doing  to 
stop  crime.  It  was  interesting  that  very 
little  of  what  we  had  in  our  crime  bill 
coincided  with  what  they  rec- 
ommended— these  experts  on  crime. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Daniel  Ruth  col- 
umn into  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  just  add  that  we  now  have  510 
people  per  100.000  in  our  prisons  and 
jails,  more  than  any  other  country,  by 
far.  South  Africa  is  second  with  311, 
and  Canada  trails  at  109. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  some  sensible 
things  on  crime  and  not  things  that  get 
votes  for  us  back  home. 
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The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Tampa  Tribune] 

Politics  of  Prisons  Is  a  Crime 

(By  Daniel  Ruth) 

When  the  going  gets  tougrh.  the  tough  run 
for  governor 

It's  a  good  thing,  too.  Because  If  you're 
gonna  be  governor,  you  gotta  be  tough. 
That's  because  there  are  all  sorts  of  tough  is- 
sues, demanding  tough  decisions,  requiring 
tough  people  to  make  those,  well,  tough  de- 
cisions. 

And  what  tougher  problem  do  we  have  in 
this  state  than  crime?  Tough  problem. 

But  we're  blessed  in  this  great  state  of 
Florida  because  all  of  the  men  running  for 
governor  and  even  those  who  aren't  running 
for  governor  even  though  they  really  are 
running  for  governor  are  all  tough  on 
crime— every  man  jack  of  them. 

It's  a  law  or  something  that  you  can't  run 
for  public  office,  any  public  office,  from  stu- 
dent body  president  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida  to  governor,  unless  you've 
come  out  foursquare  against  crime. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  electorate  that  you're  so  tough 
on  crime  that  if  Pablo  Escobar  were  still 
alive,  he'd  wish  he  was  dead  rather  than  do 
criminal  .combat  against  you  because  of 
course  you're  so  galldamed  tough  on  crime. 

Tougher  sentencing  is  always  a  popular 
piece  of  political  jabberwocky.  Tougher  sen- 
tences and  longer  sentences.  Yep,  that's  the 
ticket.  A  tough  ticket,  too.  People  just  love 
to  hear  about  tougher  and  longer  sentences. 
More  importantly,  they  love  to  hear  can- 
didates talk  tough  about  tougher  and  longer 
sentences. 

prison  cells  like  model  t's 

More  prisons.  And  tougher  prisons.  Even 
though  this  state  has  been  churning  out  pris- 
ons like  so  many  Model  Ts.  the  people  want 
more  of  them.  We  need  more  prisons  because 
we  have  so  much  crime.  And  we  have  to  get 
tough  on  crime.  Because  if  we  don't  get 
tough  on  crime  and  stop  mollycoddling  all 
these  criminals,  well,  we'll  just  have  to  build 
more  prisons. 

As  any  politician  will  tell  you.  the  more 
attention  you  need  in  your  bid  for  office  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  how  many  more  prisons 
beds  we  need.  For  example.  Gov.  Lawton 
Chiles  wants  15.000  new  beds.  However.  Re- 
publican hopeful  Jeb  Bush  insists  we  need 
50.000  new  beds,  which  would  accommodate  a 
doubling  of  the  existing  prison  population. 

You  have  to  talk  tough  on  crime  because 
the  voter  insists  upon  it.  The  voters  are 
rightfully  scared  out  of  their  wits  that  some 
piece  of  vermin  will  rob  them,  or  rape  them, 
or  beat  them  or  murder  them,  or  perhaps  all 
of  that. 

And  what  better  way  to  soothe  those  voter 
fears  than  to  work  harder  and  tougher  than 
all  the  other  candidates  to  become  the 
toughest  hombre  on  the  campaign  trail  when 
it  comes  to  getting  tough  on  crime? 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  call- 
ing for  tougher  sentences  and  tougher  pris- 
ons accomplishes  very  little  when  it  comes 
to  curbing  crime.  That's  why  you  go  without 
saying  anything  about  it.  That  wouldn't  be 
very  tough. 

A  FAIR  AMOUfJT  OF  LIP-FLAPPING 

Tough  crime  talk  at  least  makes  people 
feel  momentarily  secure.  It  makes  them  feel 
and  somebody  at  least  cares  about  them  and 
wants  to  do  something  for  them,  which  in 
the  final  analysis  amounts  to  only  a  fair 
amount  of  lip-flapping. 

No  politician — at  least  no  pol  who  wants  to 
get  elected— is  going  to  ever  level  with  the 
voter  about  crime. 


That  would  require  telling  the  public 
things  the  public  doesn't  want  to  hear.  It 
would  require  some  political  courage. 

The  mythically  honest  candidate  would 
say  to  the  voter:  "If  we  really  want  to  do 
something  about  crime,  we  must  attack  a 
complex  range  of  social  issues— all  at  once. 
We  have  to  find  people  jobs  so  that  they 
don't  need  to  turn  to  crime.  But  before  they 
can  get  a  job.  they  must  be  educated.  And 
before  they  can  be  educated,  they  have  to 
learn  about  personal  responsibility  and  de- 
veloping a  work  ethic. 

"We  have  to  reform  a  welfare  system  that 
tears  families  apart  and  creates  generation 
after  generation  of  institutionalized  depend- 
ence. 

"AH  that  and  much.  much,  much  more  is 
where  crime  comes  from.  And  it  will  take 
generations  to  fix  what  took  generations  to 
create.  Building  more  prisons  doesn't  solve 
the  crime  problem — it's  like  a  huge  truck 
that  hauls  away  oranges  from  the  grove. 
There's  always  plenty  of  more  oranges  left 
on  the  trees." 

But  you  won't  hear  any  of  that  from  the 
men  who  would  be  Lawton.  Which  may  ex- 
plain, all  too  sadly,  why  we  will  always  need 
more  prisons.  Tough  luck.* 


THE  NAVAL  MILITIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  New 
York  is  one  of  only  two  States  that  has 
successfully  bolstered  its  National 
Guard  forces  with  a  naval  militia.  I  ask 
that  the  first  installment  of  a  two-part 
series  describing  the  history,  function, 
and  advantages  of  the  Naval  Militia  re- 
cently published  in  the  Naval  Review 
Association  msigazine  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Naval  Militia— Part  I.  Heritage  of 

THE  Naval  Reserve 

(By    Comdr.    Walter    J.    Johanson.    USNRy 

NYNM   and   Comdr.   William   A.    Murphy. 

USNRyNYNM) 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  two  arti- 
cles on  the  Naval  Militia.  The  second  article, 
entitled.  'Mission  For  The  Naval  Reserve." 
will  be  published  in  the  October  edition  of 
NRA  NEWS. 

The  Naval  Militia  in  states  which  have  it 
on  their  statute  books  and  functioning,  con- 
sists of  those  members  of  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  who  live,  work,  or  drill  in 
the  state  and  who  opt  to  affiliate  in  its  Orga- 
nized Militia,  in  accordance  with  Title  10,  US 
Code.  At  present,  only  Alaska  and  New  York 
have  functioning  Naval  Militia  organizations 
which  conform  to  Federal  standards.  In  the 
past,  many  more  states  had  a  Naval  Militia; 
in  the  future,  perhaps  many  more  will. 

In  1991,  RADM  Joseph  Peck,  New  York 
Naval  Militia  (NYNM),  now  President  Emeri- 
tus of  the  Naval  Militia  Association,  re- 
instituted  the  policy  of  promulgating  the 
Naval  Militia  message  to  the  several  States. 
This  effort  has  had  several  positive  results. 
The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  at  its  1993  annual 
convention  urging  all  States  to  establish  a 
Naval  Militia.  A  similar  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Militia  Association  of  New 
York,  which  includes  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  as  well  as  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve members. 

genesis 
The  Naval  Militia  came  into  existence  late 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  because  there  was 


awareness  of  a  need  for  a  federally-con- 
trolled naval  reserve,  but  Congress  did  not 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  until  1915.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  States  attempted 
to  fill  the  void  in  a  manner  which  also  aug- 
mented the  Militia  of  the  States. 

The  United  States  Navy,  which  had  been 
the  world's  largest  during  the  Civil  War.  re- 
verted to  peacetime  insignificance  after  1865. 
Starting  in  the  early  1880's.  Congress  author- 
ized a  building  program.  It  became  apparent 
that  appropriations  for  man-power,  though, 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  billets 
required  afloat,  the  Navy  believed  a  naval  re- 
serve could  eliminate  the  shortfall. 

In  February  1887.  Senator  Washington  C. 
Whitthorne  (D-Tenn.).  a  former  Confederate 
general,  introduced  legislation  (S.  3320)  to 
establish  a  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Al- 
though a  combination  of  active  officers,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Naval  institute, 
and  concerned  civilians  supported  legislation 
to  establish  a  naval  reserve,  many  more  were 
not  convinced  of  its  necessity.  The  Congress 
was  unable  to  take  action,  and  this  led  the 
States  to  take  the  initiative. 

James  Russell  Soley.  a  Massachusetts  resi- 
dent and  a  former  Navy  officer  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  study  of  European  reserve  sys- 
tems, discovered  that  the  governor,  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  colonial-era  practice,  was  des- 
ignated the  "Captain-General.  Commander- 
in  Chief,  and  Admiral  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  State."  He  urged  the  state  to 
use  that  power  to  establish  a  Naval  Militia, 
and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  that  ef- 
fect on  17  May  1888.  Nearly  a  year  later,  on 
29  April  1889.  Rhode  Island  passed  enabling 
legislation  to  establish  a  naval  battalion  of 
the  State  Militia;  the  same  day,  Pennsylva- 
nia did  likewise.  New  York  followed  on  14 
June  1889  by  establishing  three  battalions  of 
Naval  Reserve  Artillery  and  a  Naval  Reserve 
Torpedo  Corps.  California,  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Maryland  followed  in  1891.  South 
Carolina  added  a  naval  militia  the  next  year. 

The  Naval  Militia,  in  addition  to  develop- 
ing as  a  reserve  for  the  Navy,  was  an  incip- 
ient reserve  for  the  Marine  Corps  as  well. 
Starting  in  1893.  the  New  York  Naval  Militia 
included  the  1st  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Com- 
pany. Massachusetts  and  Louisiana  also  in- 
cluded units  of  Marines  in  their  Naval  Mili- 
tia organizations. 

war  in  1898  AND  AFTER 

When,  in  April  1898.  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain  were  ruptured,  there  was  no  over- 
all concept  for  the  wartime  employment  of 
the  Naval  Militia,  let  alone  a  detailed  mobi- 
lization plan.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  for- 
mal contractual  relationship  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Naval  Militia  and  the 
Navy.  Unit  activation  was  impossible;  each 
member  had  to  be  processed  on  his  own.  with 
the  result  that  the  unit  cohesion  which  had 
developed  for  as  much  as  ten  years  was 
threatened  with  being  broken  up. 

USS  YOSEMITE.  all  of  whose  300  crew 
members  came  from  the  Michigan  State 
Naval  Brigade,  fought  off  Spanish  forces  at 
the  entrance  to  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  The 
ship  was  assigned  to  a  task  force  which  at 
the  time  the  war  ended,  was  preparing  for 
operations  against  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Navy  began  the  Spanish-American  War  with 
12,500  men  and  ended  it  with  24.123.  Of  the  in- 
crease. 3.832  came  from  the  Naval  Militia. 
Results  were  uneven  but.  as  demonstrated  by 
YOSEMITE.  there  was  considerable  potential 
for  a  well-trained,  well-organized,  ade- 
quately-funded reserve  force. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  war.  the 
Navy  pointed  to  its  wartime  experience  and 
requested  establishment  of  a  naval  reserve 


under  its  control  to  consist  of  personnel  with 
prior  service  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 
Support  in  Congress  was  minimal,  however, 
and  after  several  attempts  to  enact  a  Naval 
Reserve  failed,  the  Navy  had  to  be  content 
with  improvements  on  the  margins. 

In  1911.  the  Naval  Militia  included  about 
7.400  officers  and  men  in  units  in  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  year, 
problems  of  manning  the  fleet  became  acute 
and  the  Navy  developed  plans  to  fully  man 
its  newer  ships,  while  placing  others  in  a  re- 
serve status.  The  latter  ships  were  to  be 
manned  by  members  of  the  Naval  Militia 
upon  mobilization. 

The  Navy  came  to  depend  upon  personnel 
of  the  Naval  Militia  for  peacetime,  or  con- 
tributory, support  activity  in  the  years  be- 
fore World  War  I.  Personnel  shortages  afloat 
forced  the  Navy  to  resort  to  relieving  them 
by  different  expedients.  In  some  instances, 
active  duty  personnel  in  shore  stations  were 
ordered  to  sea  to  man  critical  billets,  and 
their  positions  ashore  were  manned  tempo- 
rarily by  Naval  Militia  personnel.  In  1912.  in 
order  to  sufficiently  man  ships  at  a  major 
naval  review  in  New  York,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sanctioned  an  interesting  process 
that  was  used  to  gain  the  services  of  some 
1.000  Naval  Militia  personnel.  They  were  en- 
listed on  standard  four-year  contracts  but 
were  discharged  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
events. 

In  February  1914.  Congress  passed  the  leg- 
islation to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
authority  over  the  Naval  Militia.  Before  it 
could  be  put  into  practice,  however,  it  was 
overtaken  by  events;  the  early  events  of  the 
European  War  led  Congress  to  overcome  a 
quarter  century  of  reluctance  and  establish 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

NAVAL  MILITIA  AND  NAVAL  RESERVE 

Establishment  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1915 
did  not  immediately  render  the  Naval  Mili- 
tia obsolete  nor  cause  it  to  be  abandoned.  In- 
deed, the  Navy  was  never  more  dependent 
upon  the  Naval  Militia  just  before  this  coun- 
try became  involved  in  World  War  I. 

As  the  Naval  Reserve  was  first  established, 
it  was  little  more  than  a  data  base  of  prior- 
service  personnel  who  indicated  their  avail- 
ability for  reactivation  in  event  of  war.  As  of 
November.  1915.  only  176  men  had  affiliated 
with  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  approach  of  war  led  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  Naval  Reserve.  An  Act  of  Au- 
gust 29.  1916  established  National  Naval  Vol- 
unteer as  a  category  of  Naval  Reserve  mem- 
bership. Intended  for  members  of  the  Naval 
Militia,  National  Naval  Volunteers  were  to 
consist  of  personnel  whose  naval  skills  were 
found  by  the  Navy  to  meet  its  standards  and 
who  agreed  to  be  available  for  mobilization. 

BETWEEN  THE  WARS 

Congress  was  unwilling  to  fund  the  infra- 
structure needs  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
the  previous  capital  assets  acquired  by  the 
Naval  Militia  over  twenty-five  years  were 
critical:  subsequent  analysis  indicated  that, 
in  the  period  between  the  wars,  where  the 
Naval  Reserve  was  able  to  exist  alongside 
the  Naval  Militia  as  a  result  of  dual  member- 
ship, it  was  far  more  effective  than  where 
there  was  no  Naval  Militia. 

By  1936.  however,  the  Naval  Militia  was  de- 
clining. Although  19  states  carried  Naval  Mi- 
litia organizations  on  their  statute  books, 
only  ten  maintained  them  as  functioning  or- 
ganizations: Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Nevertheless, 
for  every  four  dollars  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allocated  to  the  Naval  Reserve,  the 
states  spent  one  dollar  on  the  Naval  Militia. 


AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II 

James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
from  1944  until  he  became  first  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  1947,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Forrestal  ensured  that  fund- 
ing of  the  Naval  Reserve  was  sufficient  for 
its  needs.  This  reduced  the  Navy's  need  for 
the  Naval  Militia.  Of  the  original  States 
with  a  Naval  Militia,  only  New  York  has 
kept  the  Naval  Militia  as  an  operating  orga- 
nization (in  accordance  with  Title  10,  U.S. 
Code),  but  it  was  joined  later  by  Alaska. 

THE  FUTURE 

In  view  of  severely  declining  budgets  for 
the  active  component,  the  Navy  has  come  to 
see  the  Naval  Reserve. as  a  potentially-valu- 
able resource  which  can  be  put  to  use  in  its 
day-to-day  activity.  Overall  "Naval  Reserve 
Policy  "  is  spelled  out  in  SECNAV  instruc- 
tion 1000.37  of  October  1992.  where  "Peace- 
time (Contributory)  Support"  allows  the 
Navy  to  be  able  to  access  members  of  its  re- 
serve component  whose  skills — both  military 
and  civilian— can  add  value  by 
supplementing  the  skills  of  active  compo- 
nent personnel  or  where  skills  for  a  given 
task  are  nonexistent  in  the  active  compo- 
nent. 

Naval  Militia  organizations,  originating  a 
century  ago  to  defend  the  vulnerable  coasts 
of  seaboard  states,  have  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  vulnerable  budgets 
of  state  governments  which  must  often  re- 
spond to  unanticipated  demands.  As  the 
Naval  Reserve  originated  as  a  data  base  of 
personnel  who  could  be  used  by  the  Navy  as 
needed  but  which  could  be  maintained  by  the 
Navy  at  little  cost  in  peacetime,  so  that 
Naval  Militia  could  rise  again  in  the  form  of 
a  data  base  of  personnel,  maintained  at  little 
cost,  but  containing  skilled  personnel  avail- 
able when  needed  as  part  of  the  Organized 
Militia  of  the  States  as  provided  in  Title  10. 
U.S.  Code. 

Both  writers  are  Life  Members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Association,  and  officers  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Militia  and  of  the  Anal- 
ysis and  Strategy  Department  of  NR  Naval 
War  College  Support  Unit  0119.  which  sup- 
ports the  Advanced  Concepts  Department  of 
the  Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Studies  at  the 
US  Naval  War  College.  Newport.  Rhode  Is- 
land. CDR  Murphy  is  also  President  of  the 
ENS  James  F.  Burke.  Jr.  (Westchester  Coun- 
ty. New  York)  Chapter  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association.  CDR  Johnson  is  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  of  the  Naval  War  College  Sup- 
port Unit;  he  is  the  author  of  several  articles 
on  military  and  security  issues  and  is  re- 
searching a  book  on  the  reformation  of  the 
US  military  from  Vietnam  to  the  Gulf  War. 

Historical  research  data  for  this  paper  was 
originally  prepared  for  Center  for  Naval  War- 
fare Studies.  US  Naval  War  College.  Naval 
Reserve  Paper  No.  1:  U.S.  Naval  Reserve:  The 
First  75  years.  (Newport.  RI:  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. 1992).  Marine  Corps  Reserve  material  is 
from  Reserve  Officers  of  Public  Affairs  Unit 
4-1.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve:  A  History. 
(Washington.  DC:  Division  of  Reserve.  Head- 
quarters. U.S.  Marine  Corps.  1966). 

Chapter  659.  Naval  Militia.  Sections  7851 
through  7854. 

State  Naval  Militia  Organizations 

Massachusetts  1891 

California 1891 

New  York  1891 

Rhode  Island 1891 

Texas  1891 

South  Carolina  1892 

Maryland  1892 

Illinois  1893 

Pennsylvania  1893 


Connecticut  

Michigan  

Georgia  

New  Jersey  

Louisiana  

Ohio  

Virginia  

District  of  Columbia 

Oregon  

Florida  

Maine  

Minnesota  

Missouri 

Washington  

Wisconsin 

Alaska  
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1894 
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1895 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1899 
1889 
1900 
1900 
1904 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1955» 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEWART  E.  CONNER. 
MANAGING  PARTNER,  WYATT, 
TARRANT  &  COMBS 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  rise  today  in  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Stewart  Conner  of 
Louisville,  KY.  Stewart  is  the  manag- 
ing partner  of  one  of  Louisville's  pre- 
mier law  firms  and  just  as  important  a 
good  friend  of  mine  as  well  as  the  Lou- 
isville community. 

Mr.  Conner  grew  up  in  Louisville,  at- 
tending Atherton  High  School.  After  a 
year  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 
Conner  received  a  scholarship  from  the 
University  of  Louisville.  He  graduated 
in  1963  as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class, 
a  feat  he  repeated  3  years  later  grad- 
uating from  cum  laude  Louisville's  law 
school. 

Mr.  Conner  came  by  these  achieve- 
ments through  hard  work  and  dis- 
cipline, attributes  he  garnered  from  his 
family.  Mr.  Conner  says  his  father  be- 
lieved "that  if  you  work  hard  enough 
you  may  not  get  everything  you  want, 
but  you  can  get  most  anything."  Mr. 
President,  I  don't  believe  any  motto 
better  sums  up  the  pathway  which 
leads  to  the  American  dream. 

Following  school  he  joined  the  pres- 
tigious law  firm  Wyatt,  Tarrant  & 
Combs.  Unfortunately,  2  years  after 
joining  the  firm  his  Army  National 
Guard  unit  was  activated  for  service  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Conner  served  at  Gia  Le, 
South  Vietnam,  60  miles  northwest  of 
Danang.  While  he  was  away  his  law 
firm  continued  to  pay  him  one  half  of 
his  salary  and  held  his  job  for  his  re- 
turn. Because  of  this  generosity,  Mr. 
Conner  and  his  young  family  did  not 
have  to  suffer  undue  hardships. 

This  loyalty  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
young  attorney.  He  quickly  rose 
through  the  ranks  and  was  elected 
partner  in  1972.  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  general  corporate  law  section 
from  1980  to  1990.  Additionally,  Mr. 
Conner  has  served  on  the  firm's  execu- 
tive committee  since  1980  before  begin- 
ning his  current  position  in  1990. 

He  wins  rave  reviews  from  all  who 
deal  with  him  on  a  professional  and 
personal  basis.  Despite  his  numerous 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Conner  has  the 
ability  to  make  each  person  he  deals 
with  important  and  unique. 

Mr.  Conner  also  finds  the  time  to 
serve  on  several  boards,  including  the 
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Kentucky  Council  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Kentucky  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Old  Kentucky  Home  Council, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  As  you 
can  imagine  Mr.  President,  Stewart 
Conner  is  a  driven  and  compassionate 
man. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  this  outstanding  Kentuckian. 
In  addition,  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
Business  First  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  Business  First.  Jan.  3,  1994] 

Refocused  Stewart  Conner  Chose  Law 

Over  Burgers 

(By  Ron  Cooper) 

Girls  and  other  "distractions"  caused 
Stewart  E.  Conner's  grades  to  take  a  nose 
dive  when  he  was  a  senior  at  Atherton  High 
School  in  1958-59. 

"I  was  in  the  top  half  of  the  bottom  fourth 
of  my  class,"  says  Conner,  "and  I  was  con- 
vinced I'd  end  up  being  a  hamburger  flipper. 
Then  my  faculty  adviser  told  me  to  start 
thinking  about  learning  a  trade." 

That  was  a  major  turning  point  in  life  for 
the  51-year-old  Conner,  managing  partner  of 
Wyatt,  Tarrant  &  Combs,  Kentucky's  largest 
law  firm. 

"I  had  decided  tentatively  to  join  the  mili- 
tary and  learn  a  trade,"  recalls  Conner.  "But 
my  parents  talked  me  into  giving  college  a 
try.  Then  they  put  it  all  on  the  line  for  me. 
They  gave  me  their  (lifetime)  savings  of  $9(X) 
for  tuition  and  room  and  board." 

Conner  enrolled  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College  at  Richmond  (now 
E^astem  Kentucky  University)  following 
graduation  from  Atherton  in  1959.  He  ex- 
celled academically,  enough  to  secure  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
his  sophomore  year. 

Initially,  he  was  uncertain  which  career  to 
pursue.  He  was  driven  by  a  determination  to 
remain  in  school  and  to  make  his  parents'  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  stand  for  something. 

In  that  he  succeeded. 

He  was  valedictorian  twice  at  U  of  L.  The 
first  time  was  in  1963,  when  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business  management, 
then  again  in  1966,  when  he  graduated  from 
law  school  cum  laude. 

Conner  says  he  was  determined  to  make  a 
mark  at  Fastern,  and  later  U  of  L.  One  moti- 
vation was  his  recollection  of  how  fellow  stu- 
dents at  Atherton  had  become  National 
Merit  scholars.  He  knew  he  was  just  as  capa- 
ble of  achieving  that  status,  he  says. 

Because  he  had  done  so  poorly  with  grades 
in  high  school,  he  says,  "I  had  a  bit  of  an  in- 
feriority complex"  to  overcome. 

After  he  earned  his  undergraduate  degree 
at  U  of  L,  Conner  says  he  had  a  chance  to 
enter  a  sales  career  for  any  number  of  firms. 
That  prospect  did  not  intrigue  him.  A  law 
career— with  its  emphasis  on  logic — did. 

Conner  was  the  youngest  of  three  children 
of  the  late  James  P.  and  Lucille  Conner,  who 
raised  their  family  in  the  Highlands  area. 
His  father  was  a  construction  foreman,  and 
his  mother  was  a  long-distance  telephone  op- 
erator for  South  Central  Bell. 

The  family  lived  modestly,  and  Stewart 
Conner  had  to  work  for  everything  he 
achieved.  He  had  good  role  models. 

"All  Dad  had  was  a  seventh-grade  edu- 
cation, but  he  also  had  a  lot  of  street  sense 
in  how  he  dealt  with  people,"  Conner  says. 
"And  he  had  a  strong  work  ethic.  He  believed 
that  if  you  work  hard  enough  you  may  not 
get  everything  you  want,  but  you  can  get 
most  anything." 


Scholarships  paid  only  a  portion  of  his  tui- 
tion during  his  university  days.  Among  the 
positions  that  Conner  held  to  pay  the  re- 
maining portion  were  social  worker,  hod  car- 
rier and  clerk  for  a  real  estate  title  com- 
pany. 

Conner  says  the  work  ethic  is  so  ingrained 
in  him  as  to  be  almost  consuming. 

Little  spare  time  is  available  in  his  sched- 
ule of  overseeing  the  175-lawyer  Wyatt. 
Tarrant  firm,  and  of  conducting  a  practice  in 
which  he  serves  several  noteworthy  clients. 

His  personal  clients  include  PNC  Bank. 
Kentucky,  and  Trans  Financial  Bancorp  Inc. 
of  Bowling  Green,  KY. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  my  wife  Jef  told 
me  I  should  have  a  hobby,"  he  says.  "So  I 
took  up  trains." 

Conner  assembles  Lionel  train  sets;  he  has 
three  of  them  set  up  in  the  basement  of  his 
home  in  the  Federal  Hill  neighborhood  near 
Locust  Grove. 

Conner  says  he  views  Wyatt,  Tarrant  as  a 
second  family,  and  little  wonder. 

In  1968,  two  years  after  he  joined  the  firm- 
then  named  Wyatt,  Grafton  &  Sloss— his 
Army  National  Guard  unit  was  activated  for 
service  in  Vietnam. 

"I  was  27  years  old  and  just  earning  my 
spurs  at  the  firm,  getting  to  work  on  some 
larger  cases,"  he  says. 

At  that  time,  he  was  a  married  man  with 
a  newborn  daughter,  and  the  ink  barely  dry 
on  a  first  mortgage.  A  private's  pay  in  the 
Army  was  only  $127  a  month,  $6  less  than  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment. 

But  the  Wyatt  firm  paid  one-half  of 
Conner's  salary  the  entire  year  that  he 
served  at  Gia  Le,  South  Vietnam,  about  60 
miles  northwest  of  Danang.  That  allowed 
Conner  and  his  spouse,  Nancy  Flick 
Peterworth.  to  keep  their  home. 

Conner,  who  rose  in  the  ranks  to  staff  ser- 
geant, served  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of 
staff  of  his  artillery  unit. 

The  young  attorney's  job  at  Wyatt, 
Tarrant  was  kept  open,  awaiting  him  on  his 
return  from  service  in  Vietnam  in  October 
1969. 

"Needless  to  say,  that  experience  wed  me 
to  these  people,"  he  says  of  his  fellow  part- 
ners at  Wyatt.  "The  firm  has  been  a  constant 
in  my  life." 

The  feeling  is  mutual. 

"He's  an  absolutely  superb  lawyer,  ex- 
tremely thorough,  with  excellent  and  sound 
judgment  along  with  common  sense,"  says 
Wilson  Wyatt  Sr.,  senior  partner  at  Wyatt, 
Tarrant. 

Conner  was  hired  fresh  out  of  U  of  L  in 
1966,  when  Wyatt  learned  of  the  young  attor- 
ney from  the  law  school  dean. 

Gordon  Davidson  is  Wyatt.  Tarrant's  exec- 
utive-committee chairman.  He  served  as  the 
firm's  managing  partner  from  1978  until 
Conner  succeeded  him  in  1990. 

He  says:  "Stewart  is  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
friend,  and  my  number-one,  right-hand  guy. 
And  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  firm  is 
unbelievable." 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war,  Conner  rose 
quickly  in  the  ranks  at  the  law  firm. 

He  was  elected  partner  in  1972.  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  general  corporate  law 
section  from  1980-90.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  firm's  executive  committee 
since  1980. 

Clients  and  professional  associates  speak 
highly  of  Conner. 

J.  David  Grissom,  former  chairman  of  PNC 
Bank.  Kentucky,  described  the  attorney  as 
"a  very  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  capable 
individual." 

"Although  he  has  an  extremely  heavy 
workload  and  a  large  array  of  clients  and  is 


managing  partner  of  the  firm,  he  makes  you 
feel  you  are  his  only  client,"  said  Grissom, 
now  a  principal  in  Mayfair  Capital  in  Louis- 
ville and  formerly  with  the  Wyatt  firm. 

Michael  Harreld.  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  PNC  Bank.  Kentucky,  says 
Conner  has  made  a  mark  serving  the  finan- 
cial-services industry  in  the  state. 

"He's  smart,  very  good  at  explaining  com- 
plex legal  problems  in  lay  terms,"  Harreld 
says.  "He's  a  good  communicator." 

Conner  represented  Citizens  Fidelity  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  in  its  merger  with  PNC  Finan- 
cial Corp.  in  1986.  That  year,  he  also  worked 
with  Wyatt,  Tarrant  partners  in  represent- 
ing the  Bingham  family  in  their  sale  of  The 
Courier- Journal.  WHAS-TV  and  Standard 
Gravure  Co. 

Jefferson  Circuit  Court  Judge  William 
McAnulty  Jr.  met  Conner  when  both  were 
members  of  the  Leadership  Louisville  Class 
of  1981.  He  was.  and  is,  impressed. 

"For  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  state, 
he  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  even,  down-to- 
earth  people  I've  known,"  McAnulty  says. 
"He's  just  a  regular  guy." 

When  he's  not  at  work,  Conner  makes  time 
for  civic  activities.  Among  the  those  is  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  executive  committees 
of  the  Kentucky  Council  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  board  member  of  the  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

He  has  three  daughters  by  two  previous 
marriages. 

His  children  are  Shannon  Smock,  25,  a 
teacher  at  Miami  University  of  Ohio;  Erin 
Conner,  20,  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Dayton:  and  Maggie  Conner,  11,  a  sixth-grad- 
er at  Louisville  Collegiate  School. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Jef  Fish,  who 
has  three  children  by  a  previous  marriage. 

Connor  says  the  blended  families  spend  two 
weeks  a  year  at  a  remote  lake  in  Michigan. 

His  spouse  is  the  former  executive  director 
of  Leadership  Kentucky.  They've  been  mar- 
ried for  five  years. 

Jef  Conner  says  she  and  her  husband  are 
very  compatible. 

She  is  former  president  of  the  Ronald 
McDonald  House  board  in  Louisville,  a  chari- 
table enterprise  that  has  her  husband's  full 
support. 

The  couple  spent  part  of  their  Christmas 
Eve  decorating  trees  at  the  20-bedroom  facil- 
ity at  550  S.  First  St.,  where  parents  of  hos- 
pitalized children  stay. 

The  couple  attends  Southeast  Christian 
Church. 

Jef  Conner  describes  her  husband  as  "very 
easy  going  and  the  most  patient  person  I've 
ever  known.  He's  also  my  best  friend." 

Speaking  professionally,  Stewart  Conner 
says  he  expects  Wyatt,  Tarrant  to  remain  a 
predominant  force  in  the  region's  legal  com- 
munity. And  he  hopes  that  he  can  build  on 
his  leadership  skills. 

"There's  a  difference  between  a  manager 
and  a  leader,"  he  says.  "A  manager  tells  you 
how  to  go  from  point  A  to  point  B.  A  leader 
takes  you."* 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TALKS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  opens  in 
Geneva.  The  No.  1  item  on  its  agenda  is 
negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  [CTB]  Treaty.  This  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests  has  been  the 
goal  of  U.S.  Presidents  back  to  Eisen- 
hower. Achieving  a  CTB  has  been  a 
standing   treaty   commitment   for   the 


United  States  and  Russia — then  the  So- 
viet Union — since  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  halted  nuclear  weapons 
explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  was 
signed  in  1963.  But  underground  explo- 
sions continued  for  the  three  following 
decades  by  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Britain,  France,  China,  and  eventually 
India. 

The  nuclear  powers  again  committed 
to  conclude  a  CTB  Treaty  when  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT] 
was  signed  in  1968,  and  for  25  years  the 
non-nuclear  nations  that  signed  the 
NPT  have  looked  for  progress  on  a 
CTB.  That  is  what  they  explicitly  ex- 
pected in  return  for  their  compliance 
with  the  NPT.  But  although  negotia- 
tions continued  and  even  neared  com- 
pletion during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, CTB  talks  were  suspended  with 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Now,  today,  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  taking  its  effort  to  finally  con- 
clude a  CTB  to  the  international  stage. 
I  believe  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  time  is  ripe  for  quick  progress  in 
these  talks: 

The  NPT  comes  up  for  review  and  po- 
tential extension  in  the  fall  of  1995,  and 
the  non-nuclear  signatories  have  made 
clear  they  expect  a  CTB  be  in  hand  or 
near-at-hand  if  they  are  to  support  ex- 
tension of  the  NPT. 

There  is  now  in  place  a  voluntary, 
mutual  moratorium  on  tests  by  all  the 
nuclear  powers  except  China,  which 
tested  once  last  fall.  As  President  Clin- 
ton correctly  observed  last  July,  "nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  United  States  ar- 
senal are  safe  and  reliable,"  and  the 
U.S.  does  not  need  more  testing  at  this 
juncture. 

In  yet  another  sign  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  these  CTB  talks  begin  with  the 
two  superpowers  essentially  on  the 
same  side,  both  voluntarily  halting 
their  tests  and  seeking  a  permanent 
global  halt  to  all  tests.  Not  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  a  major  arms 
treaty  negotiation  begun  with  such 
common  purpose  and  objectives. 

Earlier  today,  John  Holum,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  gave  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  conference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read  it. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  schedule 
or  deadline  for  the  CTB  negotiations. 
President  Clinton  recognizes  that  it 
would  be  in  the  clear  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  conclude  them  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Holum  has  noted  that  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  United  States  to  reach  mul- 
tilateral agreement  on  a  CTB  Treaty 
well  in  advance  of  the  1995  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  extension 
conference.  And  his  address  today  re- 
states U.S.  policy  to  conclude  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  CTB  Treaty  "at  the  earli- 
est possible  time."  Holum  continues. 


"obviously,  no  country  can  unilater- 
ally set  the  pace.  I  assure  you  that  as 
compared  to  some  past  deliberation  on 
this  issue,  the  United  States  will  be 
out  front  pulling,  rather  than  in  the 
back  dragging  our  heels." 

That  declaration  demonstrates  true 
leadership  and  rededication  to  the  im- 
perative of  stemming  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  these  talks  begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Holum  today  reflect  sub- 
stantial congressional  sentiment,  that 
the  current  multinational  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests  be  converted  into  a 
permanent  CTB  Treaty  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  demonstrated  that  in- 
tention through  legislation  passed  in 
1992,  and  the  administration  has  recog- 
nized that  with  its  statements  today. 

A  strong  CTB  treaty,  which  will  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation efforts  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  address  follows: 
Statement   of    The    Honorable    John    D. 

HoLUM,  Director.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency.  Geneva,  January 

25,  1994 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  may  I  first 
wish  you  every  success  as  you  guide  the 
work  of  this  body  to  begin  this  important 
year.  You  will  have  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  delegation.  I  thank 
your  predecessor.  Ambassador  Zahran  of 
Egypt,  for  his  wise  and  skillful  performance 
of  the  challenging  duties  of  president.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  new  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Vladimir 
Petrovsky.  and  express  our  confidence  that 
we  will  have  with  him  the  same  close  and 
productive  relationship  that  we  enjoyed  with 
his  predecessor. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentleman. 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  address  a 
session  of  the  Conference  on  Disarmament 
(CD)  as  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
This  forum  serves  the  cause  of  a  safer  and 
more  stable  world,  and  my  presence  here 
today  reflects  the  commitment  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration  to  the  goals  of  arms  con- 
trol, disarmament  and  non-proliferation. 
Upon  my  confirmation,  the  President  reiter- 
ated to  me  the  high  priority  he  personally 
gives  to  making  concrete,  rapid  progress  on 
strengthening  international  security 
through  multilateral  cooperation.  The  end  of 
the  cold  war  has  created  particular  opportu- 
nities for  the  CD,  and  1  am  here  today  to 
pledge  to  you  that  the  United  States  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  out 
to  you  a  message  to  the  Conference  from 
President  Clinton: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress all  those  who  are  participating  in  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament.  This  Con- 
ference has  several  important  items  on  its 
agenda  as  the  1994  session  begins,  including 
transparency  in  armaments,  and  it  may  as- 
sume others,  such  as  a  ban  on  fissile  mate- 
rial production  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses. None  is  more  important  than  the  ne- 
gotiations of  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions.  This  challenging, 
but  crucial,  objective  is  the  conference's  top 
priority.  It  reflects  our  common  desire  to 
take  decisive  action  that  will  support  and 


supplement  the  global  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion regime  and  will  further  constrain  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

"Regional  instabilities,  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  and  the  growing  threat  of  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  have  created  new  and 
compelling  circumstances  to  encourage 
progress  in  disarmament.  Accordingly,  I  de- 
cided last  July  to  extend  the  moratorium  on 
the  United  States  nuclear  weapons  tests  and 
committed  the  United  States  to  achieving  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  At  the  same 
time.  I  called  on  the  other  nuclear  weapon 
states  to  observe  a  testing  moratorium,  and 
I  do  so  again  today. 

"I  am  confident  that  Ambassador  Ledogar 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  will  join  with  you  in 
taking  bold  steps  toward  a  world  made  safer 
through  the  negotiation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
that  will  strengthen  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions. You  have  my  best  wishes  during  this 
important  conference."  (End  text  of  Presi- 
dent's message.) 

The  CD  is  the  only  multilateral  forum  to 
address  global  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament issues  on  a  continuing  basis.  Its 
membership  covers  every  region  of  the  globe 
and  reflects  a  wide  range  of  concerns  and  in- 
terests. We  have  all  come  to  accept  the  CD 
as  both  a  marketplace  of  ideas  and  a  place 
where  nations  get  down  to  practical  business 
and  conclude  the  agreements  that  enhance 
international  security. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  CD  as  a  multilateral  arms  con- 
trol body,  and  we  have  consistently  sup- 
ported appropriate  membership  expansion. 
We  do.  however,  insist  that  it  is  inappropri- 
ate to  elevate  the  status  in  the  CD  of  a  state 
whose  behavior  continues  to  be  flagrantly 
opposed  to  the  goals  of  the  organization.  It  is 
our  hope  that  CD  members  will  continue 
working  together  to  forge  a  consensus  on  an 
acceptable  membership  package. 

The  conclusion  of  the  chemical  weapons 
convention  (CWC)  vividly  demonstrates  how 
the  constructive  competition  of  ideas  and 
the  pursuit  of  diverse  interests  and  concerns 
can  produce  achievements  to  benefit  the  en- 
tire international  community.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  that  signal  accomplishment. 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  rest. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done;  the  demands 
are  immediate;  and  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  help  to  shape  the  world  construc- 
tively. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  actually  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  arms  control.  There  are 
new  sources  of  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  missiles  used  to  de- 
liver them.  Formerly  contained  ethnic  ten- 
sions have  emerged  in  areais  where  adversar- 
ies are  all  too  ready  to  use  violence  as  the 
instrument  of  first  resort.  Sadly,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  we  still  live  in  a 
world  where  technology  advances  faster  than 
human  wisdom. 

Arms  control  can  help  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  bringing  peace  and  stability  to  a 
troubled  new  world  order.  We  can  limit  and 
reduce  destabilizing  military  forces.  We  can 
prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  missiles  used  to  deliver 
them.  We  can  contribute  to  confidence  and 
trust  through  greater  transparency  about 
our  military  activities.  Doing  these  things  is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  of  capitulation:  it 
is  a  wise  investment  In  the  future  and  a  sure 
way  to  underwrite  all  of  our  vital  national 
Interests. 

Much  is  underway.  Less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  the  Presidents  of  Ukraine,  the  Russian 
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Federation,  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
statement  that  opens  the  way  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Ukraine.  It 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  Ukrainian  territory  to  Russia  for 
their  dismantlement,  while  recording  agree- 
ment on  compensation  for  Ukraine,  preview- 
ing the  security  assurances  that  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  will 
provide  Kiev  once  it  accedes  to  the  NPT  and 
Start  1  enters  into  force,  and  reiterating  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  assist  in  eliminating 
strategic  systems  on  Ukrainian  territory. 

This  trilateral  statement  advances  the  in- 
terests of  all  three  countries  and  of  the 
international  community  in  general.  It  will 
accelerate  the  entry  into  force  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (Start),  bolster  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferatlon  Treaty  (NPT).  and  lead  to  the  dis- 
mantlement of  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Equally  important,  this  agreement 
should  help  establish  a  pattern  of  stable  po- 
litical relationships.  It  can  contribute  to  an 
environment  in  which  democratic  reform, 
economic  vitality,  and  social  harmony  can 
be  pursued  without  dangerous  distraction. 

Arms  control  and  confidence-building  ef- 
forts are  being  seriously  pursued  elsewhere 
at  the  regional  level— including  the  arms 
control  and  regional  security  (ACRS)  work- 
ing group  created  as  part  of  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  the  new  regional  forum  cre- 
ated by  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN),  the  historic  progress  on 
arms  control  and  non-proliferation  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  agreement  in  principle  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  to  establish  a  mul- 
tilateral dialogue  on  regional  security  and 
nonproliferation.  Similarly,  we  were  encour- 
aged when  CSCE  ministers  decided  last  De- 
cember in  Rome  to  begin  discussions  in  the 
forum  for  security  cooperation  of  possible 
arms  control  contributions  for  settling  the 
conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Manifestly,  the  arms  control  negotiating 
tables  are  now  located  not  only  in  the  con- 
ference rooms  of  Washington  and  Moscow 
and  the  committee  rooms  here  in  Geneva, 
but  also  in  Buenos  Aires:  in  New  Delhi  and 
Islamabad:  in  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv:  and  in 
many  other  places  around  the  globe.  While 
the  venues  are  varied,  the  objectives  are 
closely  linked.  The  CD  has  been  the  proving 
ground  of  new  ideas  and  has  set  in  motion  a 
new  dynamic  and  a  new  spirit  of  inter- 
national negotiations. 

A  CHALLENGING  AGENDA 

With  this  dynamic  in  mind,  let  me  turn  to 
some  of  the  major  items  of  business  that  will 
occupy  you  in  the  days  ahead. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  Geneva.  I 
have  already  sensed  the  great  anticipation  of 
our  forthcoming  negotiations  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  (CTBT).  And  we 
should  be  excited.  A  CTBT  is  long  overdue. 
We  are  beginning  the  final  steps  in  a  journey 
of  too  many  years. 

Let  me  be  clear  at  the  outset:  U.S.  policy — 
announced  by  President  Clinton  on  July  3— 
is  one  of  strong  support  for  concluding  a 
CTBT  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Now.  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war.  a  CTBT  be- 
comes even  more  important.  A  CTBT  will  be 
an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to  prevent 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  will 
place  a  major  restraint  on  the  nuclear-weap- 
on states. 

The  United  States  has  been  working  hard— 
as  have  many  of  you — to  ensure  a  smooth 
start  to  the  negotiations.  We  were  pleased  to 
be  able  to  cosponsor  the  United  Nations  reso- 


lution supporting  the  objectives  of  a  CTBT. 
Its  acceptance  by  consensus  provides  a 
strong  base  from  which  to  launch  your  nego- 
tiations. 

The  consensus  at  the  U.N.  shows  there  is 
now  virtually  universal  support  for  a  CTBT. 
While  the  issues  are  complex,  they  are  not 
beyond  our  immediate  reach:  we  should  be 
able  to  work  out  the  essential  elements  of  a 
treaty  expeditiously.  '"At  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time"  means  just  that.  Obviously,  no 
country  can  unilaterally  set  the  peace,  and 
we  should  avoid  arbitrary  deadlines.  But  I 
assure  you  that,  as  compared  to  some  past 
deliberation  on  this  issue,  the  United  States 
will  be  out  front  pulling,  rather  than  in  the 
back  dragging  our  heels. 

A  CTBT  will  be  fully  successful  only  with 
the  participation  and  support  of  the  five  nu- 
clear-weapon states  and  with  broad  inter- 
national adherence.  The  nuclear-weapon 
states  bear  a  special  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  these  negotiations,  and  you  have 
our  commitment  that  the  United  States  will 
meet  its  responsibility.  For  the  United 
States,  a  tangible  demonstration  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  CTBT  is  our  continuing  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  testing.  In  his  message 
to  you.  which  I  read  to  you  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  President  has  again  urged  the 
other  nuclear-weapon  states  to  refrain  from 
testing. 

STRENGTHENLNG  THE  NPT  REGIME 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  we  have 
moved  from  a  bipolar  world  to  a  multipolar 
world.  The  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  re- 
mains, and  with  it  the  need  to  preserve  the 
Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  as 
the  primary  bulwark  against  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  NPT  reflects 
a  broad  consensus  against  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. The  treaty  also  establishes  a  frame- 
work for  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  for  facilitating  and  regulating 
cooperation  among  states  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  And  it  has  proved  an 
important  instrument  for  enhancing  the  so- 
cial and  economic  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  U.S.  welcomes  the  substantial 
progress  made  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
preparatory  committee  for  the  1995  NF*T  con- 
ference, including  the  decision  to  open  its 
proceedings  to  observers  from  both  non- 
party states  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. The  prepcom  reaffirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  consensus  as  its  method  of  decision- 
making, and  it  agreed  on  the  background 
documentation  the  parties  will  need  from 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  and  other  organi- 
zations to  support  their  work.  The  prepcom 
also  unanimously  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
Ambassador  Jayantha  Dhanapala  of  Sri 
Lanka  for  the  presidency  of  the  1995  con- 
ference. The  work  of  the  prepcom  is  all  the 
more  important  because  of  the  end  to  which 
it  is  directed.  The  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the 
NPT's  indefinite  and  unconditional  exten- 
sion in  1995.  Without  a  stable  and  durable 
non-proliferation  regime,  which  includes  a 
strong  NPT.  further  arms  control  methods 
will  be  jeopardized. 

Indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT  in  1995  will 
ensure  that  the  many  benefits  the  NPT  pro- 
vides to  its  parties  will  remain  available.  By 
indefinite  extension,  the  international  com- 
munity will  send  to  would-be  proliferators 
the  clearest  possible  signal  that  their  activi- 
ties are  not  acceptable. 

The  threat  ofViuclear  proliferation  has  di- 
minished in  some  regions,  such  as  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  We  need  to  ensure  that 


for  the  future  such  regional  security  benefits 
provided  by  the  NPT  are  not  mortgaged  by  a 
decision  to  limit  its  extension.  The  full 
weight  of  the  NPT  membership  behind  a 
treaty  of  unlimited  duration  would  be  a  for- 
midable political  force  for  non-proliferation. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  an  essential  foun- 
dation for  building  further  on  the  historic 
measures  already  taken  to  limit,  reduce,  and 
dismantle  nuclear  weapon  systems. 

FISSILE  MATERIAL  CUT-OFF 

Our  objective  of  reshaping  the  nuclear  con- 
tours of  the  post-cold  war  security  landscape 
does  not  end  there.  The  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  Treaty  on  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces  (INF),  the  implementation  of 
unilateral  initiatives,  such  as  reduction  and 
dismantling  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and 
strategic  arms  reduction  agreements,  includ- 
ing Start  I  and  Start  II,  were  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  process  of  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Now  we  can  add  not 
just  the  CTBT  negotiations  and  NPT  exten- 
sion, but  also  negotiations  for  a  global  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  further  production  of  high- 
ly enriched  uranium  and  plutonium  for  nu- 
clear explosive  purposes  or  outside  of  inter- 
national safeguards,  as  President  Clinton 
urged  in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
last  September. 

Such  an  agreement  should  be  formally  ne- 
gotiated here  in  the  CD.  We  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  consensus  support  at  the  UN 
for  such  a  convention.  A  non-discriminatory, 
multilateral,  and  effectively  verifiable  fissile 
material  production  ban  could  bring  the 
unsafeguarded  nuclear  programs  of  certain 
non-NPT  states  under  some  measure  of  re- 
straint for  the  first  time.  It  would  also  halt 
the  production  of  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
five  declared  nuclear-weapon  states. 

NEGATIVE  SECURITY  ASSURANCES 

Negative  security  assurances  are  also  re- 
lated to  the  cause  of  non-proliferation.  We 
adhere  to  a  policy  that  has  been  reiterated 
by  several  previous  administrations,  namely: 

The  United  States  will  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  or  any  comparable  inter- 
nationally binding  commitment  not  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  explosive  devices,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  or  Armed  Forces,  or  its  allies,  by 
such  a  state  allied  to  a  nuclear-weapon  state 
or  associated  with  a  nuclear- weapon  state  in 
carrying  out  or  sustaining  this  attack." 

As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  in  this 
forum,  the  United  States  is  open  to  discus- 
sions on  this  issue. 

We  cannot  disinvent  nuclear  weapons:  but 
we  can  control  them.  We  can  limit  their  im- 
pact and  influence.  Deep  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  inventories,  strengthened  and 
extended  non-proliferation  norms,  conclu- 
sion of  a  CTBT.  a  global  ban  on  fissile  mate- 
rial production,  and  other  measures  will 
alter  fundamentally  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. All  these  steps  will  contribute  to  the 
important  goal  we  all  share — a  safer  and 
more  stable  world. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 

The  devastating  destructive  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  dangers  posed  by 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  demand 
that  they  remain  high  on  our  arms  control 
agenda,  but  they  cannot  be  the  only  items. 
Another  crucial  element  of  the  arms  control 
equation  is  conventional  arms. 

We  are  reminded  daily  that  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  has  not  by  any  means  removed  all 


conflict  and  danger  from  the  world.  Regional 
arms  races  and  destabilizing  accumulations 
of  arms  well  beyond  those  realistically  need- 
ed for  defense  are  all  too  common.  Reversing 
these  trends  is  a  global  responsibility.  We 
can  help  reduce  the  sources  of  tension  that 
generate  such  accumulations.  We  must  con- 
tinue working  to  discourage  the  use  of  arms 
in  resolving  disputes. 

The  Treaty  on  Conventional  Armed  Forces 
in  Europe  (CFE)  is  a  landmark  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  weapons.  It  serves  as 
the  foundation  for  a  post-cold- war  security 
architecture  in  Europe  baised  on  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation.  We  look  forward 
to  its  full  implementation  in  1995.  and  note 
with  satisfaction  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
items  of  equipment  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  immediate  challenge  to  this  forum  is 
to  promote  greater  transparency  about  secu- 
rity matters.  Transparency  in  turn  fosters 
the  greater  confidence  and  trust  upon  which 
stable  political  relationships  can  rest. 

Last  year  the  CD  created  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Transparency  in  Armaments 
(TIA).  As  the  first  new  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  CD  in  a  number  of  years,  it 
demonstrated  the  CD's  ability  to  adapt  to 
the  challenges  of  the  post-cold-war  era.  It  is 
important  as  well  because  it  is  the  only  item 
on  your  agenda  that  addresses  the  conven- 
tional arms  challenge.  I  strongly  encourage 
you  to  build  on  the  very  useful  work  begun 
in  the  TIA  ad  hoc  committee  last  year.  I  also 
recommend  the  ideas  put  forward  last  year 
by  the  United  States  to  promote  trans- 
parency regarding  conventional  arms. 

Some  object  that  we  should  instead  pay 
even  more  attention  to  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  missiles  used  to  deliver 
them.  Let  us  discuss  those  concerns  seri- 
ously, but  let  us  not  create  yet  another  set- 
ting where  we  repeat  ourselves  endlessly  to 
the  point  where  other  important  business  is 
neglected.  If  we  slacken  in  our  willingness  to 
address  the  conventional  weapons  problems 
that  first  gave  rise  to  the  TIA  initiative,  we 
will  not  make  much  progress,  and  we  will 
begin  to  slide  away  from  our  global  conven- 
tional arms  control  objectives. 

Just  as  in  the  nuclear  area,  the  work  done 
here  in  Geneva  on  conventional  arms  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  related  efforts 
elsewhere.  We  share  your  pride  in  the  suc- 
cessful initiation  of  the  UN  Register  of  Con- 
ventional Arms.  The  first  year's  experience 
with  the  register  was  good — but  not  good 
enough.  Eighty-two  responses  represent  an- 
swers from  less  than  half  the  UN's  member- 
ship. We  must  do  better:  our  goal  should  be 
universal  participation,  which  your  work 
here  at  the  CD  can  encourage. 

The  United  States  also  looks  forward  to 
the  experts'  meeting  on  these  issues  in  New 
York  next  month.  We  will  play  an  active 
part  in  moving  their  efforts  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Another  conventional  arms  issue  on  which 
we  have  taken  a  first  step  relates  to  land 
mines.  These  weapons  continue  to  wreak 
havoc  on  civilian  populations  whether  or  not 
they  are  any  longer  in  an  active  war  zone. 
The  UN  has  supported  by  consensus  the  U.S.- 
initiated  resolution  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  export  of  anti-personnel  land  mines. 
We  must  now  take  the  next  step  and  make 
the  global  moratorium  a  reality.  In  doing  so. 
we  not  only  protect  the  futures  of  many  in- 
nocent civilians,  but  we  also  draw  attention 
to  a  range  of  problems  long  thought  too  dif- 
ficult for  arms  control  to  solve. 

This  process  will  also  be  fortified  by  this 
year's  experts'  deliberations  leading  to  a  re- 


view conference  on  the  convention  on  weap- 
ons that  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
jurious or  have  indiscriminate  effects.  Al- 
though not  presently  a  parly  to  this  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  will  closely  follow 
the  progress  of  the  conference  as  an  ob- 
server, and  the  President  intends  to  submit 
the  convention  to  the  United  States  Senate 
this  year  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

These  positive  developments  can  mutually 
reinforce  one  another,  forming  a  tide  that 
can  break  down  resistance  to  progress  on  the 
conventional  arms  control  agenda.  The  CD 
should  help  swell  that  tide. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  AGENDA  REMAINS 

In  my  closing  minutes.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  briefly  touch  on  the  other  developments 
and  other  issues  that  are  part  of  U.S.  arms 
control,  disarmament,  and  non-proliferation 
efforts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  chemical  weapons 
convention  has  now  passed  beyond  the  CD's 
purview.  I  know  that  many  of  you  remain 
keenly  interested  in  its  fate.  In  Washington 
this  past  November.  President  Clinton  sub- 
mitted the  CWC  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent,  and  will  push  for 
ratification  early  this  year.  The  United 
States  urges  every  other  signatory  to  do  the 
same,  so  that  the  convention  will  enter  into 
force  for  the  critical  parties  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  pleased  by 
the  progress  made  by  the  preparatory  com- 
mission in  The  Hague  on  elaborating  the 
complex  procedures  that  will  guarantee  the 
convention's  smooth  and  effective  function- 
ing. 

The  biological  and  toxin  weapons  conven- 
tion (BWC)  has  been  strengthened  since  its 
entry  into  force  by  the  increased  member- 
ship and  by  the  confidence-building  meas- 
ures developed  by  successive  review  con- 
ferences. We  believe  the  world  can  go  fur- 
ther. President  Clinton  has  announced  that 
the  United  States  will  promote  new  meas- 
ures to  increase  transparency  of  activities 
and  facilities  that  could  have  biological  and 
toxin  weapons  applications.  The  United 
States  also  supports  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc 
group  of  government  experts  convened  to 
identify  and  examine  potential  BWC  verifica- 
tion measures  from  a  scientific  and  technical 
standpoint.  We  support  an  early  conference 
to  consider  the  repwrt  and  to  discuss  the  next 
steps  to  strengthen  the  international  norm 
against  a  scourge  that  could  well  become  the 
next  weapon  of  mass  destruction  of  choice. 

The  Clinton  administration's  non-pro- 
liferation policy  also  attempts  to  find  solu- 
tions where  non-proliferation  norms  have 
not  taken  hold.  The  United  States  has  taken 
a  strong  stand  against  any  North  Korean  nu- 
clear weapon  ambitions.  In  coordination 
with  many  other  countries,  we  have  made  it 
clear  to  North  Korea  that,  to  resolve  the  nu- 
clear issue,  it  will  have  to  provide  the  inter- 
national community  with  assurance  that  it 
does  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  it  will 
not  build  them  in  the  future.  This  means 
that  North  Korea  must  remain  a  full  party 
to  the  NPT,  fully  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  in- 
cluding accepting  regular  and  special  inspec- 
tions, and  fully  implementing  the 
denuclearization  agreement  reached  by 
North  and  South  Korea.  Our  position  re- 
mains unchanged:  North  Korea  will  have  to 
meet  these  obligations  aimed  at  ensuring  a 
nuclear  weapon-free  Korean  peninsula  and  a 
strong  international  non-proliferation  re- 
gime. 

Proliferation  threats  are  acute  in  South 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 


is  encouraging  India  and  Pakistan  to  join  in 
a  multilateral  effort  to  examine  regional  se- 
curity and  arms  control  issues.  We  continue 
to  support  the  activities  of  the  Middle  East 
arms  control  and  regional  security  working 
group. 

The  diffusion  of  missile  technology  makes 
the  world  a  more  dangerous  place  for  all  of 
us.  The  United  States  wants  to  strengthen 
the  missile  technology  control  regime  to  en- 
sure that  it  continues  to  be  an  effective  vehi- 
cle to  combat  missile  proliferation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament is  strengthened  by  its  success  with 
the  chemical  weapons  convention  negotia- 
tions. It  is  energized  by  the  prospect  of  the 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  It  is  challenged  by  the  demands  of 
enhancing  transparency  in  armaments.  It  is 
bolstered  by  important  arms  control  devel- 
opments beyond  these  halls. 

Our  responsibility  now  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  before  us.  The  task  is  im- 
mediate: but  our  results  will  be  long-lasting. 
The  challenges  are  enormous:  but  they  are 
matched  by  the  promise  of  profound  results. 
The  path  will  be  difficult:  but  it  will  be 
worth  every  effort  when  we  arrive  at  our  des- 
tination. Let  us  get  down  to  work. 

Thank  you.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  1150— GOALS 
2000  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  to  the  important  issue 
of  education  and  how  our  education 
system  in  the  United  States  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  passage  of  S.  1150— Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  Two  recent 
studies  highlight  just  how  important 
education  is  to  our  country  and  to  its 
Citizens.  Last  fall  Education  Secretary 
Richard  Riley  released  a  study  indicat- 
ing that  only  59  percent  of  our  fourth 
graders  could  meet  basic  reading  stand- 
ards for  their  age,  and  that  75  percent 
of  our  high  school  seniors  could  meet 
their  basic  standards.  These  figures  are 
even  more  alarming  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  kids  in  dire  need  of 
improvement  have  already  dropped  out 
of  school  by  grade  12. 

While  analysis  of  our  education  sys- 
tem usually  centers  on  school  children 
18  and  younger,  a  second  study  con- 
firms that  substandard  education  does 
indeed  have  an  ongoing  negative  im- 
pact on  our  citizens  and  on  the  country 
as  a  whole.  This  survey,  which  has  been 
described  as  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  adult  literacy  in  the  United 
States  in  over  two  decades,  provides 
evidence  of  how  education,  employ- 
ment, citizenship  and  the  well  being  of 
our  Nation  are  intertwined. 

According  to  this  study,  roughly  half 
or  47  percent  of  adult  Americans  fell 
into  the  lowest  two  of  five  literacy  lev- 
els. These  adults  can  perform  only  the 
most  simple  reading  cmd  writing  tasks; 
one-fifth  of  those  surveyed  ranked  in 
the  lowest  literacy  level.  For  these 
adults — an  estimated  40  million  Ameri- 
cans nationwide — it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  total  cost  of  a  purchase,  to 
locate  an  intersection  on  a  map.   or 
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enter  information  on  a  simple  form. 
Tragically  these  Americans  fell 
through  the  cracks  of  our  education 
system,  and  continue  to  fall  through 
the  cracks  of  our  society — experiencing 
high  unemployment,  high  poverty 
rates,  and  little  hope  of  self-improve- 
ment. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  troubling  numbers 
and  to  ensure  that  today's  young  peo- 
ple will  receive  the  basic  skills  they 
need.  In  1989,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
State  and  national  leaders  gathered  to 
form  what  we  now  refer  to  as  Goals 
2000.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  spirit 
in  which  these  goals  were  drawn  up  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  bipartisanship 
and  broad  support  these  goals  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  has  strengthened 
these  goals,  making  very  clear  that  pa- 
rental involvement  and  State  and  local 
control  are  critical  elements  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  And  while 
Washington  cannot  offer  any  magic  so- 
lutions or  silver  bullet  answers  to  our 
troubled  education  system,  we  can  do 
what  we  must  do — offer  leadership  and 
provide  assistance. 

This  legislation  has  received  broad 
national  support  that  includes  parent 
groups,  business  organizations,  labor 
unions,  school  administrators,  boards 
of  education,  and  Governors.  S.  1150 
codifies  the  national  education  stand- 
ards that  were  formed  by  that  1989 
meeting  between  the  Governors  and 
the  President.  By  enacting  these  stand- 
ards we  make  clear  that  education  is  a 
top  priority  for  our  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  enhance  our  chances  of  reach- 
ing these  goals  as  we  enter  the  21st 
century. 

It  is  important  to  highlight  the 
words  that  are  included  in  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation:  "Creating  a  vision 
of  excellence  and  equity  that  will  guide 
all  Federal  education  and  related  pro- 
grams." It  is  time  that  we  stepped  up 
to  that  responsibility  and  assisted  our 
communities,  school  systems,  and  fam- 
ilies in  creating  that  vision.  Some  will 
argue  that  this  is  Government  inter- 
ference or  another  Federal  mandate, 
but  the  reality  is  that  this  bill  does  not 
contain  mandates  and  in  fact  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Education  the  power  to 
grant  important  waivers  if  Federal  reg- 
ulations are  impeding  critical  reform 
efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level.  In- 
stead of  mandates,  this  bill  provides  in- 
centives and  financial  help  to  States 
that  are  striving  to  reform  their  edu- 
cation systems. 

This  legislation  is  also  important  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  role  of  edu- 
cation in  our  work  force  and  how  that 
education  directly  affects  our  econ- 
omy. Included  in  this  bill  are  provi- 
sions to  help  States  create  their  own 
improvement  plans,  assistance  in  pro- 
fessional development,  and  a  number  of 
provisions  that  tie  our  education  sys- 


tem to  the  economy  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Skills 
Standards  Board.  While  continuing  the 
theme  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  this 
legislation,  we  make  a  statement  that 
we  are  willing  to  offer  the  leadership 
and  direction  that  education  has  been 
lacking. 

I  endorse  this  bill  because  it  is  time 
for  this  Nation  to  move  ahead,  it  is 
time  for  the  country  to  look  toward 
the  year  2000  with  a  goal  of  greatness. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources — both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — who  worked  very 
hard  at  crafting  a  bill  that  has  such 
broad  bipartisan  and  national  support.* 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  197,  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, just  received  from  the  House; 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
agreed  to;  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  197)  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  198  relating  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives just  received  from  the 
House,  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  colleagues  that  in  a  few 
moments  we  will  be  requesting  by 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  tomorrow  morning,  with  the  Sen- 
ate coming  in  prior  to  that  for  morning 
business,  and  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
cess period  this  evening  between  now 
and  the  time  we  assemble  for  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  for  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  and  momentarily  I  will 
propound  the  appropriate  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  believe  Senator 
Helms  will  proceed  tomorrow  morning 
after  the  first  vote,  and  I  believe  that 
the  vote  will  be  at  approximately  10:30, 
by    10:30,    and    subsequently    Senator 


Helms  will  proceed  with  two  amend- 
ments that  he  has,  both  of  which  will 
require  votes,  and  after  that  the  bill 
will  be  open  for  further  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:35  p.m.,  and  that 
upon  reconvening  at  8:35  p.m.  the  Sen- 
ate assemble  as  a  body  and  proceed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
tion as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wishes  to  make  during  the  joint 
session;  that  at  the  close  of  the  joint 
session,  the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  Wednesday.  January  26; 
that  on  Wednesday,  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  ap- 
proved to  date  and  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  from  9 
a.m.  to  9:40  a.m.  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Simpson  or  his  designee,  and 
with  the  time  from  9:40  a.m.  to  10:20 
a.m.  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  with  Senator 
Gorton  recognized  for  up  to  10  minutes 
from  10:20  to  10:30  a.m.;  that  at  10:30 
a.m.,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1281,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization, and  that  upon  resuming 
the  bill  and  without  intervening  action 
or  debate  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  Helms  amendment 
No.  1248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:35  P.M. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  we  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:43  p.m.,  recessed  until  8:35  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Campbell]. 


JOINT      SESSION      OF      THE      TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE         OF         THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  177) 
Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Under  the  previous 

order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 


the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Thereupon,  at  8:35  p.m..  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Walter  J.  Stewart,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  Martha  S.  Pope,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by 
him  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  today's  Record.) 


RECESS 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
10:23  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. January  26,  1994,  at  9  a.m. 


.y^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  being  the  day 
fixed  by  Public  Law  103-207  of  the  103d 
Congress,  enacted  pursuant  to  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
meeting  of  the  2d  session  of  the  103d 
Congress,  the  House  will  be  in  order. 

The  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Chaplain. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  You  are  the  creator 
of  all  that  is  and  Your  blessings  abound 
with  peace  and  understanding.  On  this 
special  day  we  call  upon  You  so  Your 
favor  is  with  us  and  Your  benediction 
guides  us.  As  we  see  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  we  pray  for  discernment  and 
vision;  when  we  seek  to  solve  any 
abuse  or  wrong,  we  pray  for  wisdom 
and  patience;  when  we  seek  to  rep- 
resent people  and  establish  leadership 
for  the  common  good,  we  pray  for  in- 
tegrity and  character;  and  when  we 
contest  for  justice  and  equity,  may  we 
receive  the  strength  to  do  those  things 
that  honor  Your  creation  and  serve 
people  everywhere.  This  is  our  earnest 
prayer.  Amen. 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  7.  1994. 
Hon.  David  Walters, 

Governor,  State  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City. 
OK. 
Dear  Governor:  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  hereby 
notifying  you  that  I  resign  from  my  duties 
as  Representative  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives effective  at  12  midnight,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1994. 

Sincerely. 

Glenn  English, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  utilize 
the  electronic  system  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  1] 

Abercromble 

Duncan 

Kim 

Ackerman 

Dunn 

King 

Allard 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kleczka 

Andrews  (ME) 

Emerson 

Klein 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Engel 

Klink 

Andrews  (TX) 

English 

Klug 

Armey 

Evans 

Knollenbersr 

Bacchus  (PL) 

Everett 

Kolbe 

Baealer 

Farr 

Kopetski 

Baker  (CA) 

Fawell 

Kreidler 

Ballenger 

Fazio 

LaFalce 

Barca 

Fields  (LA) 

Lambert 

Barcia 

Fields  (TX) 

Lancaster 

Barlow 

Filner 

Lantos 

Barrett  (NE) 

Fingerhut 

LaRocco 

Barrett  (WI) 

Fish 

Lazio 

Bartlett 

Foglietta 

Leach 

Barton 

Foley 

Levin 

Bateman 

Ford  (MI) 

Levy 

Beilenson 

Fowler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bevill 

Franks  (CT) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bilbray 

Franks  (NJ) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bilirakls 

Frost 

Lightfoot 

Bishop 

Furse 

Linder 

Blackwell 

Gallo 

Lipinski 

Bliley 

(Jejdenson 

Livingston 

Blute 

Gekas 

Long 

Boehlert 

Gephardt 

Mann 

Boehner 

Geren 

Man  ton 

Bonilla 

Gibbons 

Manzullo 

Borski 

Gilchrest 

Margolies- 

Boucher 

Gillmor 

Mezvlnsky 

Brooks 

Oilman 

Markey 

Browder 

Gingrich 

Martinez 

Brown  (CA) 

Glickman 

Matsui 

Brown  (FL) 

Gonzalez 

Mazzoli 

Brown  (OH) 

Goodlatte 

McCandless 

Bryant 

Goodling 

McCloskey 

Banning 

Gordon 

McCollum 

Burton 

Goss 

McCrery 

Buyer 

Grams 

McCurdy 

Byrne 

Green 

.McDermott 

Callahan 

Greenwood 

McHale 

Camp 

Gunderson 

McHugh 

Canady 

Gutierrez 

McMillan 

Cantwell 

Hall  (TX) 

McNulty 

Cardin 

Hamilton 

Meehan 

Carr 

Hancock 

Meek 

Castle 

Hansen 

Menendez 

Chapman 

Harman 

Meyers 

Clayton 

Hayes 

Mica 

Clement 

Heney 

.     Michel 

Clinger 

Hefner 

Miller  (CA) 

Clybum 

Herger 

Miller  (FL) 

Coble 

Hilliard 

Mineta 

Coleman 

Hoagland 

Minge 

Collins  (GA) 

Hobson 

Moakley 

Collins  (ID 

Hochbrueckner 

Montgomery 

Collins  (MI) 

Hoekstra 

Moorbead 

Combest 

Hoke 

Moran 

Conyers 

Horn 

Morella 

Coppersmith 

Houghton 

Murphy 

Costello 

Hoyer 

Murtha 

Cox 

Huffmgton 

Myers 

Coyne 

Hughes 

Nadler 

Crapo 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Cunningham 

Hutchinson 

Neal  (NO 

Danner 

Hutto 

Nussle 

Darden 

Hyde 

Obey 

Deal 

Inglis 

Olver 

DeFazio 

Inslee 

Ortiz 

DeLauro 

Istook 

Orton 

DeLay 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Derrick 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Oxley 

Deutscb 

Johnson  (GA) 

Packard 

Diaz-Balart 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Parker 

Dickey 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pastor 

Dicks 

Johnston 

Paxon 

Dingell 

Kanjorski 

Payne  (VA) 

Dixon 

Kasich 

Pelosi 

Dooley 

Kennedy 

Penny 

Doollttle 

Kennel  ly 

Peterson  (FL) 

Dreler 

Kildee 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Schroeder 

Thornton 

Pickett 

Schumer 

Thurman 

Pickle 

Sensenbrenner 

Torkildsen 

Pombo 

Serrano 

Torrtcelli 

Pomeroy 

Sharp 

Towns 

Portman 

Shaw 

Traficant 

Poshard 

Shays 

Tucker 

Price  (NO 

Shepherd 

Unsoeld 

Pryce  (OH) 

Shuster 

Upton 

Quillen 

Sisisky 

Valentine 

Quinn 

Skaggs 

Velazquez 

Rahall 

Skeen 

Vento 

Rams  tad 

Skelton 

Visclosky 

Ravenel 

Slattery 

Volkmer 

Regula 

Slaughter 

Vucanovich 

Reynolds 

Smith  (U) 

Walker 

Richardson 

Smith  (MI) 

Washington 

Roberts 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  348 
Members  having  recorded  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device,  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  January  25, 1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  the  certificate  of  election 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  State  of  Michi- 
gan, indicating  that,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  Special  Election  held  on 
December  7.  1993.  the  Honorable  Vern  Ehlers 
was  elected  to  the  Office  of  Representative 


In   Congress  from   the  Third  Congressional 
District,  State  of  Michigan. 

With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Michigan  Certificate  of  Election 

We,  the  undersigned.  State  Canvassers, 
from  an  examination  of  the  Election  Returns 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  deter- 
mine that,  at  the  General  Election,  held  on 
the  seventh  day  of  December,  nineteen  hun- 
dred ninety-three.  Vern  Ehlers  was  duly 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  3rd  Dis- 
trict for  the  term  ending  January  2.  nineteen 
hundred  ninety-five. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereto  sub- 
scribed our  names,  at  Lansing,  this  third  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  ninety-four. 
(Signed)    Board  of  State  Canvassers. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
VERNON  J.  EHLERS  OF  MICHI- 
GAN AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  dean  of  the 
Michigan  delegation,  together  with 
members  of  the  delegation,  escort  the 
Member-elect  from  Michigan,  Vernon 
J.  Ehlers,  to  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VERNON  J.  EHLERS  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  fol- 
lowing oath  of  office: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  you  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  upon  which  you  are  about  to 
enter,  so  help  you  God. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations,  you 
are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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WELCOMING  THE  HONORABLE 
VERNON  J.  EHLERS  OF  MICHI- 
GAN AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  dean  of  the  Michigan  delegation, 
the  Honorable  John  Dingell. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  the 
privilege  today  and  the  great  personal 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  House  its 
newest  Member,  who  will  serve  with 
distinction  and  who  has  compiled  al- 
ready a  remarkable  record  of  public 
service,  9  years  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  2  years  in  the 
Michigan  State  House,  and  he  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  with  special 
concern  over  matters  like  environment 
and  science.  He  will  be  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Vern  Ehlers. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  UPTON. 


Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  Chairman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  say  before  the  House  that  this  House 
loved  two  of  its  previous  Members, 
Gerry  Ford  and  Paul  Henry.  As  Jim 
Ford,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  said 
earlier  today,  he  asked  us  to  pray  for 
character  and  justice.  Character  and 
justice  certainly  reflect  the  words  and 
the  deeds  of  both  Gerry  Ford  and  Paul 
Henry,  and  I  know  that  Vern  Ehlers 
will  fill  those  shoes,  admirably  so. 


INTRODUCTORY  SPEECH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  VERNON  J.  EHLERS 

(Mr.  EHLERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EHLERS.  I  wanted  to  thank  the 
senior  members  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation and  the  entire  Michigan  delega- 
tion for  being  present.  I  appreciate 
your  support  and  the  kind  words  that 
you  have  offered  on  my  behalf.  I  hope  I 
live  up  to  those. 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  here,  as  I  am 
sure  you  understand.  I  am  also  very 
humbled  to  be  here,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  great  responsibility  that  has 
been  placed  upon  me  by  the  voters  of 
my  district. 
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I  will  do  my  best  to  discharge  that 
according  to  the  precepts  found  in  the 
page  of  the  Bible  I  laid  my  hand  on 
during  the  swearing  in,  Micah  6,  verse 
8.  I  have  used  that  passage  for  every 
swearing  in,  and  I  pray  that  I  will  be 
able  to  walk  humbly  before  the  Lord 
and  do  justice  and  have  mercy. 

I  also  want  to  comment  that  this  is  a 
very  sad  time  for  me  surprisingly,  but 
it  is  a  very  sad  time  because  of  my 
close  friendship  for  Paul  Henry,  a  won- 
derful person,  a  great  man.  And  I  hope 
that  I  can  add  somewhat  to  his  legacy. 
I  certainly  thank  him  for  being  an  ex- 
ample for  me  and  for  all  of  us.  I  will 
try  to  live  up  to  his  standards  and  pre- 
cepts. 

This  is  also  a  time  for  thanks  and 
thanksgiving,  thanks  to  my  wife,  Jo, 
and  my  daughter,  Maria,  who  are 
present  here  today,  and  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  Gallery  who  have  helped 
in  a  number  of  ways  on  the  campaign, 
and  also  to  the  many  others  who 
worked  and  were  not  able  to  be  here 
today.  I  certainly  appreciate  their 
presence,  and  T  want  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  respon- 
sible for  me  being  here. 

My  pattern  was  not  an  unusual  one.  I 
was  outspent  by  tremendous  amounts 
by  my  opponents,  but  I  had  the  support 
of  the  people  and  the  volunteers.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  here,  and  that  is  why 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  here. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  join  the 
Michigan  delegation,  an  outstanding 
group  of  individuals,  most  of  whom  I 
have  known  before.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  for  the  betterment 
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of  the  great  State  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Finally,  just  as  a  personal  note,  I 
also  like  challenges.  People  could  not 
understand  why  I  would  leave  the  Sen- 
ate, where  I  was  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  join  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. To  me,  now  that  I  am  here,  it  is 
an  easy  choice.  It  is  a  great  body,  a 
strong  sense  of  history,  and  I  like  the 
challenge  that  is  presented  coming 
here. 

I  understand,  I  have  been  told  that  I 
am  the  first  physicist  to  ever  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  there  will  be  many  more 
in  the  future,  of  course,  but  I  will  find 
that  a  challenge,  to  try  to  work  on  the 
science  policy  of  this  Nation  and  to  im- 
prove it,  to  better  it  and  use  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  Nation  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  better  technological  society 
and  more  jobs  for  its  citizens. 

I  regard  this  as  a  positive  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  am  very  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  this  Nation  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  once  again  for  al- 
lowing me  the  time  to  make  these  few 
comments  and  to  conclude  by  saying,  I 
welcome  the  challenge  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  be 
where  I  am  at  this  point  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  We  have  an  exciting  and 
challenging  President  whose  agenda  is 
dear  to  my  heart — improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  the  personal  security  of 
all  Americans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  will  devote  myself 
tirelessly  to  his  goals.  I  want  to  spend 
the  next  year  here  as  a  full-time  chair- 
man and  an  agent  of  change  for  Presi- 
dent Clinton  without  the  demands  and 
distractions  of  an  election  campaign. 
After  40  years  of  public  service,  this 
year— my  30th  in  Congress— will  be  my 
last. 

My  polls  tell  me  that  my  district  is  a 
stronger  Democratic  district  than  it 
was  2  years  ago  and  that  my  chances  of 
reelection  are  excellent.  But  time  has 
snuck  up  on  me.  As  I  approach  my  67th 
birthday,  it  is  time  for  me  to  focus  on 
my  remaining  years.  I  want  to  spend 
more  time  doing  the  things  I  enjoy  and 
concentrating  on  my  family  whose  sac- 
rifices because  of  my  career  have  been 
immense  and  often  painful. 

I  began  my  congressional  career  with 
the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
am  proud  to  have  been  here  during  the 
enactment  of  many  ambitious  Great 
Society  Programs.  I  leave  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bill  Clinton  whose  proposals 
renew  the  Johnson  Legacy.  Truly,  I 
have  seen  the  pendulum  swing. 
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To  my  colleagues,  thank  you  for  your 
friendship,  your  support,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  goal  of  my 
freshman  year— the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  I  love. 

INTENTION  TO  RETIRE 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
yesterday,  I  announced  that  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  seek  reelection,  and  that  I 
Intend  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  for  me, 
because  I  love  serving  the  people  of 
south  Jersey  in  this  great  institution. 
But,  I  will  have  completed  30  years  of 
public  service  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion— 10  years  in  the  prosecutor's  office 
'  In  Cape  May  County,  and  20  years  in 
i  the  Congress. 

What  is  particularly  gratifying  is 
that  I  have  been  granted  the  singular 
honor  of  serving  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  House  longer  than  any  per- 
son in  the  history  of  the  district.  That 
says  a  lot  about  the  special  relation- 
ship between  us. 

Before  I  entered  politics,  I  served 
with  many  outstanding  men  and 
women  over  the  years  on  a  hospital 
board,  drug  abuse  council,  service 
clubs,  church  groups,  and  other  organi- 
zations, but  I  have  never  served  with  a 
finer  group  of  people  than  we  have  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Mem- 
bers are  decent,  honest.  God-fearing 
citizens  who  work  hard  to  make  their 
districts  and  their  country  a  better 
place  to  live.  It  is  sad  that  this  institu- 
tion is  too  often  judged  by  the  few  who 
have  another  agenda. 

My  19  years  in  the  Congress  have 
been  more  productive  and  satisfying 
than  I  ever  could  have  imagined.  I  have 
enjoyed  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
ranking  Republicans  on  my  sub- 
committees, beginning  with  Hal  Saw- 
yer and  ending  with  Carlos  Moorhead, 
who  have  enabled  me  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  as  a  national  legislator,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  intellectual  property  rights. 

I  am  so  gratified  by  the  fact  that  my 
law  to  ban  the  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  and  chemical  wastes  in  the 
ocean  is  considered  by  many  as  an  en- 
vironmental milestone. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  my  record  of 
accomplishments  back  home.  Indeed, 
you  can't  travel  anywhere  in  my 
sprawling  second  district  without  find- 
ing my  imprint  on  a  project  to  create 
jobs,  protect  the  environment,  fix  up 
the  infrastructure,  or  improve  the 
quality  of  life  which  we  cherish  so 
dearly  in  southern  New  Jersey. 


I  will  leave  Congress  with  my  head 
high,  knowing  that  I  have  done  my 
very  best,  and  that  I  have  made  a  dif- 
ference. Although  I  am  sad  to  leave 
elective  public  office,  I  am  very  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  taking  on  some  new 
challenges.  My  wonderful  wife  Nancy 
and  I  are  blessed  with  good  health.  We 
have  four  beautiful  children  and  five 
grandchildren  who  I  want  to  spend 
more  time  with. 

Indeed,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
teaching  my  grandchildren  how  to  fish, 
and  how  to  bait  their  own  hook  so  I  can 
fish  too. 

I  will  miss  this  institution  and  take 
a  lot  of  wonderful  memories  with  me  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  think  the  late 
Donald  Adams  put  it  best  when  he  said: 
"To  give  real  service,  you  must  add 
something  which  cannot  be  bought  or 
measured  with  money,  and  that  is  sin- 
cerity and  integrity." 

I  hope  that  will  be  my  lasting  legacy. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all. 


January  25,  1994 

Members  think  about  it,  and  I  am  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  they  will  realize 
that  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  me  to 
want  to  go  home.  I  thank  the  Members 
very  much,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


January  25,  1994 
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sion.  the  hour  of  daily  meeting  of  the  House 
shall  be  noon  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and 
10  a.m.  on  all  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESIGNATION 
OF  RON  DE  LUGO,  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  told  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  that  I  would  not  be  seeking 
any  elective  office  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. I  want  to  say  goodbye  to  this 
House  today,  where  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  the  first  Delegate  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  ever  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic. 

I  came  to  this  Capitol  some  24  years 
ago.  I  was  elected,  as  I  am  elected 
today,  but  I  did  not  have  a  seat  in  the 
House.  The  Virgin  Islands,  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  did  not  have  any 
representation  in  the  House. 

I  was  a  Washington  Representative, 
and  I  served  two  terms  in  that  position 
and  was  able,  with  the  help  of  many  of 
you  who  are  here  today,  and  particu- 
larly you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  many  of 
our  friends  who  have  gone,  to  get  a 
seat  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

I  have  served  some  20  years  here.  I 
have  made  wonderful  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I 
love  the  Democratic  Party,  but  the 
truth  is,  as  I  have  told  the  Members, 
some  of  my  best  friends  are  Repub- 
licans. They  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me  and  to  the  people  of  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  not 
only  the  Members  but  also  the  staff 
here  in  the  House  that  helps  us  so 
much,  and  so  many  have  shown  me 
kindnesses. 

I  leave  this  House  after  almost  40 
years  in  elective  office.  I  look  forward 
to  going  home.   I  am  sure  when  the 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  325)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  325 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  with 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  no- 
tify the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled  and 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT,  PURSUANT         TO 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  325 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assem- 
bled and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  326)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  326 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
is  present  and  that  the  House  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  327)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  327 

Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  noon 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays;  2  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
days; 11  a.m.  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  up 
to  and  including  May  15.  1994;  and  that  from 
May  16.  1994.  until  the  end  of  the  second  ses- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE THOMAS  P.  "TIP"  O'NEILL, 
JR. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  328)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  328 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr.,  former 
Member  of  the  House  for  17  terms  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Ninety-fifth,  Ninety-sixth.  Ninety-seventh. 
Ninety-eighth  and  Ninety-ninth  Congresses. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr..  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  lost  a  valued  and  eminent  pub- 
lic servant  and  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  1  week  ago,  I  stood  in  the  State 
house  in  Boston  and  watched  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens  brave  the  subzero 
weather  to  pay  tribute  to  "Tip" 
O'Neill. 

The  people  who  waited  in  line  were 
mostly  ordinary  people  who  remember 
Tip  as  their  Congressman,  their  men- 
tor, or  as  their  friend. 

They  were  old  and  they  were  young. 
They  were  from  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
and  some  came  from  as  far  away  as 
California.  Even  the  powerful  people 
waited  in  line — the  politicians  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  presidents  of 
universities,  the  CEO's  of  big  compa- 
nies, and  foreign  dignitaries  from  all 
over  the  world. 

None  of  us  wanted  to  say  goodbye. 
None  of  us  wanted  to  believe  that  this 
great  big  Irishman  would  ever  be  any- 
thing but  full  of  life  and  full  of  fun. 

Many  of  you  in  this  Chamber  know 
that  Tip  and  I  were  close  friends.  My 
wife  Evelyn  and  I  often  socialized  with 
"Tip"  and  Millie  and  always  had  a 
great  time.  He  was  the  best — there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  And  I  will  cer- 
tainly miss  him. 

In  the  days  that  have  followed 
"Tip's"  passing  I  have  been  especially 
pleased  by  the  many  young  people — 
college  students,  and  even  high  school 
students,  who  have  approached  me  on 
the  street,  or  called  or  written  my  of- 
fice to  say  how  much  they  admired  the 
Speaker;  or  how  impressed  they  were 


with  his  dedicated  career;  or  how  the 
Speaker's  example  has  inspired  them 
to  pursue  a  career  in  public  service. 

And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  in 
the  years  to  come  we  will  see  a  lot  of 
"Tip"  O'Neills  coming  to  the  Congress 
or  serving  in  State  legislatures.  They 
may  not  be  as  witty,  they  may  not  be 
as  lovable,  and  they  may  not  be  larger 
than  life — but  I  hope  and  trust  they 
will  be  every  bit  as  caring,  compas- 
sionate, and  decent  as  the  Speaker  who 
did  so  much  for  so  many  people. 

He  was  a  champion,  a  real  champion, 
for  the  seniors.  He  fought  hard  for  the 
young  people,  and  always  believed  that 
government  had  a  responsibility  to  the 
poor  and  those  without  a  voice.  But 
one  of  his  greatest  legacies  will  be  that 
he  made  people  feel  proud  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  made  people  realize  gov- 
ernment's potential.  He  loved  this  in- 
stitution and  he  loved  this  country  so 
very  much. 

Another  one  of  his  legacies — and  one 
of  the  things  that  will  ensure  that 
"Tip"  will  live  forever — are  the  stories 
he  used  to  tell  and  the  stories  we  used 
to  tell  about  him. 

We  could  not  talk  about  "Tip" 
O'Neill  without  talking  about  the 
Henry  Ford  story.  "Tip"  told  this  story 
for  25  years.  In  fact,  he  told  it  so  many 
times  he  once  sat  down  with  Danny 
Thomas  and  said,  "Gee,  Danny,  I  have 
been  telling  this  story  for  years  and 
years,  and  I  just  need  some  new  mate- 
rial." 

He  said,  "You  don't  need  new  mate- 
rial, Mr.  Speaker,  you  need  a  new  audi- 
ence." He  said,  "The  joke  is  great. 
Keep  telling  it." 

Many  of  the  Members  in  the  Chamber 
probably  heard  it.  It  goes  something 
like  this.  Henry  Ford  was  visiting  Ire- 
land, the  birthplace  of  his  mother.  The 
Selectmen  of  the  country  came  in  to 
see  him.  They  honored  him,  they  wel- 
comed him,  and  they  told  him  they 
were  building  a  hospital,  and  if  he 
would  be  so  kind  to  donate  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  mother's  name,  they 
would  very  much  appreciate  it. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "OK,"  and  he  wrote 
a  check  for  $5,000.  The  next  morning  in 
the  local  paper  big  streamlining  head- 
lines say  "Henry  Ford  Donates  $50,000 
to  Hospital." 

Henry  says,  "I  only  gave  $5,000.  How 
am  I  going  to  handle  this?  Well,  the 
county  officials  came  back  in  and  said, 
"Mr.  Ford,  we're  very  very  sorry  for 
that  misprint,  but  don't  worry  about 
it,  we'll  put  a  retraction  in  tomorrow 
morning." 

So  Henry  says,  "Never  mind  the  re- 
traction. How  much  do  you  need  to  fin- 
ish the  hospital?"  He  said,  "Mr.  Ford, 
about  $75,000."  He  says,  "I'll  write  a 
check  for  $75,000  on  one  condition,  that 
you  allow  me  to  put  a  motto  over  the 
gates  going  into  the  hospital."  The  fel- 
low says  fine.  We  wrote  the  check  for 


$75,000.  And  the  fellow  says,  "What 
would  you  like  to  have  us  put  over  the 
hospital?"  He  says,  "Put  this:  I  came 
amongst  you  and  you  took  me  in.  "  And 
that  is  the  Henry  Ford  story  that 
Speaker  O'Neill  used  to  tell. 

But  there  are  other  stories  that  have 
been  in  books,  and  the  one  that  Tip 
told  me  when  we  were  golfing  one  time 
is  about  the  50th  class  reunion,  the 
high  school  class  reunion  he  went  to. 
And  in  his  class  there  was  a  fellow,  a 
little  fellow  named  Red  O'Brien.  So, 
there  are  about  25  people  left  in  the  re- 
union and  Red  finally  spots  the  Speak- 
er and  he  says,  "Tip  O'Neill,  I  haven't 
seen  you  in  40  years."  He  says,  "What 
are  you  doing  now?"  And  Tip  was  the 
Speaker  at  the  time.  But  he  just  took 
it  good-naturedly,  patted  Red  on  the 
head  and  said,  "Oh,  still  working. 
Red."  And  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

But  one  time  the  Speaker  came  into 
Logan  Airport  and  he  was  met  by  his 
office  staffer,  Jim  Rowen,  and  Jim  had 
two  6-footers  beside  him,  and  Tip  says, 
"What's  this?"  And  he  says,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  there's  been  a  threat  on  your 
life.  These  two  people  are  State  police 
officers  and  they've  been  assigned  to 
take  you  home."  He  said,  "Well,  I  can't 
go  home.  Millie's  not  home.  There's 
nothing  to  eat."  Then  he  said.  "Let's 
go  to  Joe  Tecce's."  Well,  Joe  Tecce's  is 
an  Italian  restaurant  in  Boston  that  is 
frequented  by  a  lot  of  people  in  politi- 
cal life,  and  Joe  is  a  character  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  word.  So  the  Speaker 
walks  into  Tecce's  with  these  two  fel- 
lows by  his  side,  and  Joe,  making  sure 
everybody  knew  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
restaurant  says,  "Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend.  Tip,  how  are  you?"  Tip  says, 
"Fine,  Joe.  How  are  you  doing?  "  He 
said,  "Good."  And  the  Speaker  said, 
"These  two  fellows  are  police  officers." 
He  says,  "Police  officers?  What  are  you 
bringing  the  police  to  my  place  for?" 
And  he  said,  "Well,  you  don't  under- 
stand, Joe.  There's  been  a  threat  on  my 
life,  and  these  people  are  here  to  pro- 
tect me."  He  says,  "There's  been  a 
threat  on  your  life?"  He  says,  "Angle, 
get  the  boys.  I'm  not  going  to  have  the 
Speaker  killed  in  my  place  and  blow 
my  liquor  license." 

Well,  anyway,  that  is  just  part  of  the 
charm  of  Tip  O'Neill.  And  as  I  say,  sto- 
ries will  go  on  for  years  and  years  and 
years  and  years.  He  is  like  oceanfront 
property.  They  just  do  not  make  them 
anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Speaker  Foley. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Tip's  death  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
was  not  in  session,  and  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  we  have  had,  as  a 
body,  to  recognize  not  only  his  passing, 
but  his  service.  And,  there  will  be  op- 
portunities in  the  coming  days  to  have 
a  memorial  service  for  Tip  O'Neill. 

I  think  of  Tip  always,  as  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts,      [Mr. 
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MOAKLEY]  said,  as  a  person  of  enor- 
mous humor  and  compassion  and  good 
will.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  that  I 
have  served  with  in  the  last  30  years 
had  as  much  real  affection  from  other 
Members  as  did  Tip  O'Neill.  He  was  not 
only  their  friend,  but  their  counselor; 
and  Member  after  Member  sought  his 
advice  and  counsel  in  time  of  difficulty 
and  trouble. 

But  his  image  was  always  one  of 
enormous  warmth  and  good  feeling.  I 
used  to  ride  with  Tip  around  the  State 
as  people  would  wave,  and  shout,  "Hi, 
Mr.  Speaker."  "Hi,  Tip." 

He  told  the  story  that,  when  he  was 
having  just  a  little  bit  of  an  argument 
with  President  Reagan,  he  went  into  a 
factory  and  one  of  the  women  at  the 
machines  in  the  factory  said,  "Tip 
O'Neill,  God  love  you.  Tip,  God  bless 
you.  and  by  the  way,  be  a  little  easier 
on  President  Reagan." 

He  was  a  Member  who  always 
thought  about  his  own  district  and  his 
State;  he  never  forgot  from  whence  he 
came.  He  was  the  man  from  Berry's 
Comer.  He  wais  the  man  from  Boston. 
He  was  the  man  from  Massachusetts. 

His  concern  with  the  young,  with  the 
elderly,  with  those  who  are  less  favored 
in  our  society,  marked  his  public  serv- 
ice from  his  first  days  in  the  great  and 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  the  first  Democratic  Speaker, 
to  his  last  day  in  this  House.  He  never 
forgot  his  roots.  He  never  forgot  those 
values  and  concerns  that  brought  him 
into  public  life,  and  marked  his  public 
service,  every  day,  in  this  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tip  was  probably  the  first  inter- 
nationally known  Speaker.  In  fact,  in 
some  sense  he  was  perhaps  the  first 
Speaker  of  true  national  recognition, 
as  great  as  were  his  many  predecessors, 
and  we  all  remember  with  great  respect 
Sam  Raybum  and  John  McCormack, 
and  presently  of  course,  Jim  Wright 
and  Carl  Albert.  It  was  not  until  Tip 
became  Speaker  that  people  in  the 
country  recognized  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  have  taken  John 
McCormack  down  the  streets  of  my 
home  city  of  Spokane  with  the  expec- 
tation of  everyone  recognizing  him; 
and,  if  I  had  served  with  Sam  Raybum, 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  my  con- 
stituency would  have  recognized  him 
either.  But  Tip  was  known  everywhere. 
He  was  a  national  and  international 
figure  who  was  recogrnized  around  the 
world. 

His  service  to  his  people,  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation 
will  be  remembered  for  many  many 
decades.  In  fact,  I  think  he  has  found 
his  place  in  the  permanent  history  of 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  to 
the  community.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
school  of  Boston  College.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  country  from  which  his 
ancestors  came. 


He  was  the  first  Speaker,  American 
Speaker,  to  visit  Ireland.  And  all  dur- 
ing the  time  and  troubles  of  the  last  20 
years  he  was  a  constant  voice  for  peace 
and  reconciliation  in  Ireland.  He  was 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  those  whose 
bullets  and  bombs  threatened  the  lives 
of  Irish  men  and  women  from  either 
great  tradition  in  Ireland,  and  he  al- 
ways spoke  in  support  of  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation. It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think 
that  Tip  perhaps  missed  what  I  hope 
the  coming  months  will  bring,  a  final 
peace  in  the  land  of  his  and  my  ances- 
tors. Let  us  pray  that  it  is  granted. 

For  me.  Tip  O'Neill  will  always  be 
Mr.  Speaker.  So,  today  we  say,  "Fare- 
well, Mr.  Speaker.  You  will  never  be 
forgotten." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  a  dear  friend 
of  our  late  Speaker,  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  particu- 
larly following  the  current  Speaker,  to 
say  a  few  things  with  respect  to  our 
dear  friend.  Tip  O'Neill.  The  Speaker 
just  made  mention  of  probably  our  first 
nationally  known  and  recognized 
Speaker.  And  I  think  there  were  cer- 
tain personal  characteristics  or  phys- 
ical features  of  the  Speaker  that  made 
that  quite  prominent,  that  big  shock  of 
hair,  and  let  us  face  it,  he  was  not  the 
thinnest  man  in  the  House,  and  that 
bulbous  nose.  But  I  tell  my  colleagues 
that  we  all,  from  this  Member's  point 
of  view,  got  to  love  the  Speaker  in  a 
very  special  way. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  the  tenor  of  his 
remarks  in  eulogy  to  the  Speaker  at 
the  funeral. 
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I  thought  they  were  so  appropriate 
and  right  on  target.  Since  the  gen- 
tleman was  the  only  Member  who 
spoke  at  this  eulogy,  he  did  speak  for 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  since  written  several  pieces, 
one  for  Roll  Call,  entitled  "An  Amer- 
ican Original."  Then  we  did  a  piece  for 
the  Washington  Times,  "Tip  O'Neill: 
The  Last  Proud  Liberal." 

For  me  that  last  is  something  spe- 
cial: I  came  to  the  House  when  Speaker 
Raybum  was  the  Speaker.  I  can  recall 
those  days  when  I  was  in  awe  as  a  jun- 
ior Member  of  this  man  who  presided 
over  the  House  and  who  did  it  with 
such  e'  enhandedness.  who  gained  the 
respect  of  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
those  days  and  subsequently  the 
Speakers  with  whom  I  have  served. 

Yes,  it  was  a  very  special  period  with 
Tip  O'Neill  because,  quite  frankly,  we 
both  came  into  the  position  of  leader- 
ship of  our  party  at  the  time  that  he 
was  the  Speaker. 

We  have  all  heard  the  stories  of  the 
Speaker's  arguments,  maybe  a  little 
bit  stronger  from  time  to  time,  with 
the   then-President,   President  Ronald 
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Reagan,  with  whom  I  was  serving  and 
whom  I  served  as  his  point  man. 

We  would  go  around  and  round  on  the 
issues  on  the  floor  of  this  House  during 
business  hours,  and  I  think  everybody, 
maybe  not  all  of  the  general  public  out 
there,  but  Members  of  this  House,  un- 
derstood that  that  is  the  way  this 
House  is  to  operate. 

Yes,  there  were  bitterly  partisan  ar- 
guments back  and  forth— and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that  because  this 
is  the  House  that  ought  to  be  deliberat- 
ing and  the  sharpness  of  the  arguments 
ought  to  be  all  that  more  clearly  de- 
fined when  we  have  those  spirited  argu- 
ments. 

But  I  guess  the  one  thing  I  always  en- 
joyed so  much  and  respected  the 
Speaker  for  was  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
the  motion  to  adjourn,  we  did  not  need 
but  a  few  minutes  afterward  and  then 
all  things  were  forgotten  and  we  could 
be  friends  again. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  7,  1994] 
Tip  O'Neill:  The  Last  Proud  Liberal 
(By  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel) 

On  May  7,  1981,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr..  came  to  the 
noor  of  the  House  to  close  debate  on  what 
was  known  as  the  "Graham-Latta"  budget 
substitute.  In  effect,  the  House  would  be  vot- 
ing on  reversing  the  course  of  decades  of  lib- 
eral economic  policies. 

Tip  stood  before  the  House,  hushed  as  it  al- 
ways is  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
Speaker  comes  to  the  floor  to  debate.  Most 
of  what  Tip  said  was  predictable,  a  defense  of 
liberal  economic  policies  of  the  past.  But  he 
surprised  me — and  a  lot  of  other  members — 
when  he  said: 

"Sure,  in  the  1970's  my  party  made  mis- 
takes. We  over-regulated.  There  was  too 
much  red  tape  and  probably  too  much  legis- 
lation. And  we  paid  for  it  at  the  ballot  box 
last  year  .  .  .:" 

It  isn't  every  day  when  a  party  leader 
makes  such  admissions,  particularly  when  he 
is  a  fiercely  partisan  leader  like  Tip.  And 
then,  in  words  that  reflected  the  sadness  he 
felt  at  seeing  New  Deal  and  the  Great  Soci- 
ety economic  assumptions  fighting  for  their 
political  life,  he  said: 

"Sure  we  (i.e..  Democrats)  admit  there 
were  inequities  and  we  had  failures  along  the 
line  and  we  paid  for  them  .  .  ." 

Despite  his  plea  to  the  Democrats,  who 
were  in  the  majority,  the  Latta  substitute 
won  overwhelmingly.  255-176.  It  was  the  end 
of  an  era.  Tip  would  go  on  to  fight — and 
win — another  day.  His  party  rebounded  dra- 
matically in  the  House  elections  of  1982.  giv- 
ing him  the  kind  of  political  muscle  he  need- 
ed to  make  counter-strikes  against  the 
Reagan  White  House. 

But  something  had  happened  on  that 
spring  day  in  1981.  and  Tip.  with  those  great 
political  instincts  that  made  him  so  success- 
ful, knew  what  it  was:  Democrats  would  con- 
tinue to  win  political  victories,  but  liberal- 
ism—full-blooded, bottled-ln-bond.  take-no- 
prisoner.  New  Deal/  Fair  Deal/  New  Frontier/ 
Great  Society  liberalism— was  politically 
dead. 

Tip  was  the  last  of  the  proud  liberals.  No 
equivocations  (i.e.,  calling  himself  a  "pro- 
gressive" as  some  liberals  were  doing)  for 
Tip:  he  as  a  Massachusetts  liberal  without 
apologies  and  without  regrets.  This  authen- 
ticity and  lack  of  pretense,  this  refusal  to 
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truckle  to  the  ideological  fashions  of  the 
day.  were  the  qualities  that  later  in  his  ca- 
reer made  him  a  national  celebrity,  and. 
after  his  retirement,  a  well-loved  (and.  as  he 
enjoyed  telling  me.  with  great  gusto,  well 
paid)  figure  on  the  lecture  circuit  and  on  tel- 
evision. In  an  age  of  blow-dried  television 
personalities  and  high-priced  political  con- 
sultants. Tip  was  himself,  the  real  thing,  not 
decaffeinated  or  (to  use  a  word  never  associ- 
ated with  Tip)  "lite". 

It  is  by  now  a  twice-told  tale  that  Tip  and 
I  were  golfing  buddies  and  liked  each  other 
personally.  Such  heretical  behavior  was.  and. 
I  guess,  remains,  a  scandal  to  the  politically 
orthodox  in  both  parties,  but  Tip  and  I  en- 
joyed each  other's  company  too  much  to  be 
greatly  concerned.  We  strongly  disagreed  on 
almost  every  major  issue,  from  the  invasion 
of  Grenada  to  the  Reagan  tax  cut.  from 
Central  American  policy  to  the  leadership 
qualities  of  President  Ronald  Reagan.  But  I 
could  go  to  the  Speaker's  office  at  any  time, 
sit  with  him.  and  just  schmooze  a  bit.  as 
they  say.  We  could  talk  to  each  other- and 
we  listened  to  each  other.  That  may  not 
seem  like  much.  but.  given  the  thousand- 
and-one  difficulties  of  legislating,  it  is  soire- 
thing  to  value  dearly. 

He  was.  all  in  all,  quite  a  character,  ''i  t 
just  the  "big  bear,  scarred  by  year?  of  be  t- 
tles".  as  one  reporter  put  it.  but  the  last  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. To  say  that  liberalism  was  great  is  not 
to  say  it  was.  in  my  admittedly  biased  view, 
good,  but  only  that  at  its  height  of  prestige 
and  power,  it  changed  the  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  country.  Tip  was  proud  of 
having  been  part  of  that,  but  toward  the  end 
of  his  career,  all  that  could  be  heard  of  the 
liberalism  he  loved  so  much  was  its  "melan- 
choly, long,  withdrawing  roar". 

[From  Roll  Call.  Jan.  10,  1994] 

Tip  O'Neill:  An  American  Original 

(By  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel) 

On  the  morning  when  the  death  of  Tip 
O'Neill  was  announced.  I  was  asked  by  "Good 
Morning  America"  to  come  on  the  show  and 
say  a  few  words  about  my  old  friend.  Given 
the  circumstances,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and 
talked  about  my  affection  for  him  as  a  man 
and  about  our  friendship.  When  I  returned  to 
the  office,  one  of  my  staff,  knowing  how  sad 
I  felt  about  this  great  loss,  said  to  me: 

"Don't  worry  Bob.  Tip  and  Sil  Conte  are 
looking  down  on  us  and  playing  a  game  of  pi- 
nochle or  gin  rummy  right  now." 

That  cheered  me  up.  because  it  was  a  re- 
minder of  the  good  old  days  when  Sil  and  Tip 
and  I  would  be  together  on  a  Congressional 
delegation  trip''  overseas  and.  during  the 
flight,  gleefully  battle  each  other  in  card 
games,  enjoying  ourselves  immensely.  There 
we  were,  two  Republicans  and  a  Demof  rat.  a 
mid-west  conservative  of  the  Ev  Dirksen  per- 
suasion, a  Eastern  Republican  moderate,  and 
a  bred-in-the-bone.  unabashed  Massachusetts 
liberal  of  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  orthodoxy.  We 
had  as  many  differing  opinions  on  politics  as 
you  could  imagine — but  we  were  good  friends 
and  respected  each  other  and  had  great  times 
together. 

In  the  House,  after  Tip  and  I  had  spent  the 
day  fighting  hard  in  a  partisan  feishion.  we 
enjoyed  each  other's  company,  on  the  golf 
course,  or  perhaps  over  a  few  beverages  of 
our  choice.  Now  Sil  and  Tip  are  gone.  The 
laughter  and  the  kidding,  the  undisguised 
passion  for  politics,  the  easy  camaraderie 
and  the  unspoken,  but  deeply  felt  sense  that 
public  service  can  be  a  worthy  calling  were 
shared  by  us  all. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
all  was  sweetness  and  light  between  Tip  and 


myself.  He  could  be  awfully  tough.  In  the 
middle  of  one  House  debate,  during  the 
Reagan  years.  Tip  came  to  the  floor  to  argue 
the  issue  (I  think  it  was  the  Graham-Latta 
bill)  and  suddenly  he  was  talking  about  some 
project  for  my  district  that  he  said  would  be 
endangered  by  my  vote.  Now  that's  hardball! 

So  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  for  Tip's 
memory  is  to  remember  him  as  that  cuddly 
old  guy  with  white  hair  who  was  so  great  in 
those  television  commercials  after  his  retire- 
ment, the  media  celebrity  who  once  appeared 
("acted"  is  not  quite  the  word)  on  the  popu- 
lar sit-com,  "Cheers",  a  kind  of  grandfather 
figure  of  American  politics.  Sure,  Tip  had  all 
the  charm  of  a  legendary  Irishman  who  had 
smooched  the  Blarney  stone,  and.  in  fact,  he 
did  look  like  someone  from  central  casting 
ready  to  play  the  role  of  a  twinkle-eyed- 
Irish-American  pol.  But  that  was  only  one 
part  of  his  personality.  He  could  be.  and 
often  was.  as  tough  and  unrelenting  a  par- 
tisan political  opponent  as  any  1  have  seen  in 
37  years  in  the  House. 

Don't  get  me  wrong— I  would  have  had  it 
no  other  way.  I  believe  that  democracy  is 
best  served  when  we  present  the  differences 
between  the  parties  as  starkly  as  possible, 
and  in  my  view  Tip's  combativeness  was  in 
the  great  tradition  of  House  debate.  All  I'm 
saying  is  that  we  do  Tip  an  injustice  if  we 
concentrate  on  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  charm- 
er who  could  tell  a  story  or  a  joke  with  the 
best  of  them,  including  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  Politics  was  no  joke  to  Tip,  and  he 
didn't  become  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
charm  people,  but  to  promote  and  defend,  as 
best  he  could,  the  political  principles  he 
deeply  believed  were  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents  and  this  country.  And  what 
a  job  he  did. 

His  greatest  tests  as  Speaker  and  party 
spokesman  came  during  the  fierce  battles 
over  taxes,  the  budget  and  Central  American 
policy  that  marked  the  first  administration 
of  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Those  who  were 
not  in  the  House  at  the  time  may  find  it  hard 
to  believe  the  turmoil  and  the  excitement  of 
those  days,  when  it  appeared  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  Reagan  juggernaut. 

As  the  only  elected  leader  of  his  party  in 
Washington.  Tip  fought  us  on  every  front. 
Some  in  my  party  made  the  mistake  of  un- 
derestimating Tip,  as  if  his  lack  of  the  con- 
ventional telegenic  qualities  and  his  image 
as  an  unrepentant  believer  in  liberalism, 
made  him  an  easy  target  for  our  attacks.  Tip 
proved  to  be  a  formidable  opponent  (helped, 
I  might  add,  by  an  equally  formidable  major- 
ity in  the  House). 

There  were  some,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  simply  could  not  understand  why  Tip 
and  I  could  have  such  cordial  personal  rela- 
tions. After  all.  we  had  profound  differences 
in  political  philosophy— why  didn't  we  have 
each  other?  The  failure  to  understand  how  a 
personal  friendship  can  remain  and  even 
flourish  amidst  the  hottest  partisan  con- 
troversies is,  in  my  mind,  a  sad  commentary 
on  what  has  happened  to  politics  in  our  time. 
In  any  event,  I  will  miss  Tip,  and  I  hope 
when  my  time  comes.  Tip  and  Sil  reserve  a 
place  at  the  old  card  table  for  me. 

I  guess  we  have  made  mention  of  the 
acumen  the  Speaker  had  for  dealing 
with  the  cards  and  playing  them  close 
to  his  vest  when  he  thought  he  had  to. 
He  loved  playing  golf,  and  of  course 
this  Member  has  also  had  many  pleas- 
urable days  out  there  on  the  golf 
course.  Even  in  his  latter  days  when  he 
was  suffering  as  he  was  from  his  medi- 
cal  impediments,   he   still   wanted   to 


walk  down  that  course  and  get  that  old 
feel  of  the  golf  course. 

So  there  are  some  things  we  could 
say  about  our  dear  friendship  at  this 
time,  but  I  think  I  pretty  well  captured 
him  as  best  I  could  in  the  two  articles 
I  have  written. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  taking  fur- 
ther time  of  the  many  Members  who 
would  like  to  speak,  in  the  limited 
time  allocated  for  this  occasion,  I  sub- 
mit those  two  articles  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  the 
Speaker.  I  know  the  Speaker  and  I, 
when  we  were  out  golfing,  his  name 
would  come  up  and  we  would  be  telling 
stories.  Actually,  he  is  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  trio  of  O'Neill,  Moakley,  and 
RosTENKOWSKi,  the  gentleman  who 
sang  "Danny  Boy."  on  the  Wall  of 
China,  Congressman  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  Speaker 
Foley,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  in  actually 
commending  our  colleague,  Mr.  MOAK- 
LEY, on  the  fabulous  dissertation. 

Actually,  Tip  O'Neill  wais  a  jovial 
host  and  a  great  individual.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  having  attended  the  cere- 
mony when  we  put  Tip  to  rest,  it  would 
have  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  kind  of  a 
gathering  that  Tip  O'Neill  would  have 
wanted  to  have  had.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
occasion,  yet  it  was  a  celebration.  Tip, 
I  know,  more  than  any  one  of  us,  loved 
good  times. 

As  our  colleague.  Boa  Michel,  has 
pointed  out,  there  were  bitter  fights 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  at  5  p.m.,  as  he  men- 
tioned, as  he  told  Ronald  Reagan.  "You 
know,  we  are  all  Americans  and  we  are 
all  here  to  try  to  run  a  country."  There 
were  tough  times  then. 

So  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  I  sup- 
pose, that  we  take  this  time  in  the 
House  from  the  schedule  to  remember  a 
man  who  led  us  so  long  and  so  well.  But 
it  also  leaves  me  both  uncomfortable 
and  sad  because  this  House  feels  so  dif- 
ferent now  that  Tip  O'Neill  is  gone.  He 
added  a  human  and  personal  touch  that 
has  been  in  short  supply  after  his  re- 
tirement. 

Analysts  talked  about  his  politics, 
his  legislative  leadership,  but  I  remem- 
ber best  and  value  most  his  friendship. 

I  have  received  a  few  honors  in  my 
career  up  here  but  the  one  that  made 
me  proudest  was  when  Tip  started  call- 
ing-m'e  "pal."  I  knew  then  that  I  made 
the  cut  and  had  been  accepted  as  a 
player. 

Today  we  tend  to  talk  about  focus 
groups,  media  messages;  Tip  viewed 
politics  from  a  different  perspective. 
He  thought  politics  was  about  helping 
people,  particularly  people  who  des- 
perately needed  help.  Tip  knew  that 
the  strong  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
sometimes  all  too  well;  that  it  was  the 
weak  who  deserve  our  help.  In  that  re- 
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gard,  his  message  was  a  moral  message 
rather  than  a  partisan,  political  one. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  remember  him 
as  a  "holy  Joe,"  because  he  certainly 
was  not.  He  took  pleasure  in  his  work, 
he  properly  saw  an  enormous  amount 
of  humor  in  the  theatrics  we  all  en- 
gaged in  from  time  to  time.  He  never 
took  himself  too  seriously. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  when  he  punc- 
tuated his  retirement  by  popping  out  of 
a  piece  of  luggage  in  a  television  com- 
mercial. As  a  golfer,  he  accepted  the 
fact  that  we  seldom  move  in  straight 
lines  and  that  the  trip  can  often  be  as 
interesting  as  the  destination.  I  miss 
my  pal.  Tip  O'Neill;  I  suspect  we  all  do. 

Our  institution  is  a  different  place 
without  him,  and  so  are  our  lives.  But, 
you  know,  when  on  the  occasions  that 
we  were  frolicking.  Tip  would  walk 
across  the  room,  put  his  arm  around  an 
individual,  usually  a  lady  that  he  had 
known  or  a  cousin  of  somebody  that  he 
knew,  and  say,  "God  love  you,  darlin'." 

Tip,  wherever  you  are,  God  love  you, 
darlin.' 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Moakley]  for 
calling  this  very  special  session. 

The  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Moakley  at 
the  funeral,  and  by  his  son,  Tom 
O'Neill,  who  delivered  the  most  beau- 
tiful eulogy  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  beautiful  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  in  my  life  on  any  subjects— 
and  the  subject  was  Tip  O'Neill. 

As  with  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
every  person  here  has  special  memories 
of  Tip  O'Neill.  When  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1976,  I  came  down  here  as 
an  Irish  Catholic,  Boston  College  grad- 
uate, but  part  of  the  reform  movement 
ready  to  meet  an  Irish  Catholic,  Boston 
College,  in  a  month  to  become  speaker 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  someone  who  had 
been  elected  in  1936  as  a  State  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  were  many  other  names  that 
were  floating  around  who  had  already 
seen  their  time  pass  in  this  institution. 
The  Members  of  1974  and  1976  were 
committed  to  ensuring  that  they  would 
no  longer  serve  in  positions  of  power. 
The  amazing  thing  about  Tip  O'Neill 
was  that  he  was  as  relevant  and  as  vi- 
brant to  the  times  of  1976  as  he  was  to 
the  times  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
in  the  mid-1930's  when  he  was  elected 
for  the  first  time. 
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And,  when  he  left  on  his  last  day  in 
1986,  he  was  just  as  relevant  to  the 
Ronald  Reagan  era  in  U.S.  politics;  so 
much  so  that  even  today,  when  most 
Members  refer  to  the  Speaker  as  in: 
How  is  the  Speaker  doing,  they  are  re- 


ferring to  Tip  O'Neill.  Now  that  is  a 
human  being,  a  personal  genius,  that 
that  growth,  that  ability  to  adapt  to 
each  time,  each  group  of  people,  re- 
gardless of  their  philosophy,  regardless 
of  who  they  were,  would  be  a  part  of  his 
approach  to  life,  and  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  is  the  Black 
Caucus,  or  the  Women's  Caucus,  or  any 
of  the  reformers  who  came  along.  They 
soon  came  to  realize  that  he  would  be 
extremely  respectful  of  any  views 
which  they  sought  to  present. 

When  I  first  walked  in,  Tip  brought 
me  into  the  office,  and  he  said,  "You 
know,  I  know  your  reputation  from  the 
State  legislature."  He  said,  "You 
know,  they  threw  your  desk  out  in  the 
hall,  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  up  in  the 
State  legislature,  but,  Eddie,  trust  me, 
trust  me.  You  won't  understand  what 
I'm  saying  right  now,  but  the  longer 
you  are  here,  the  most  you're  going  to 
like  the  seniority  system." 

And,  as  my  collea^gues  know,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  being  passed  down, 
within  a  year  we  were  debating  the 
issue  of  the  engery  bill.  President 
Carter  had  asked  Tip  to  form  a  single 
energy  committee,  and  now  we  came 
down  to  whether  it  was  going  to  pass 
by  one  vote  or  not  on  the  floor,  and  he 
came  to  me  up  there  in  the  back,  and 
he  said,  "Eddie,  I  really  need  your  vote 
here  on  natural  gas  deregulation.  We 
are  very  close;  I  have  to  get  it  done." 

And  I  said,  "Tip,  I  just  don't  think  I 
can  be  with  you." 

And  he  said,  "I  really  need  your 
vote." 

And  I  said,  "Tip,  I've  studied  this 
issue.  I  really  don't  think  you're  right 
on  this." 

He  said,  "I  really  need  your  vote." 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  if  I  can  be  with 
you.  When  you  are  right  I'll  be  with 
you." 

He  said,  "Eddie,  I  don't  think  you 
understand.  When  I'm  right  I  don't 
need  you." 

At  each  juncture  in  my  career,  as 
Dan  ROSTENKOWSKI  said,  as  he  would 
come  over  and  put  that  big  ham  hock 
of  an  arm  around  you  and  begin  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
you  would  realize  that  it  was  just  as 
relevant  in  1936  as  it  was  in  1976  or  1986, 
or  on  the  day  he  died.  He  died  as  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  in  my  opinion  he  will  go 
down  as  one  of  the  10  great  politicians 
of  the  20th  century  when  people  come 
back  to  chronicle  his  time  here  in  this 
institution  and  what  he  meant  to  this 
country. 

What  an  honor  it  was  for  me  to  have 
served  in  this  body  every  day  that  he 
was  Speaker. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the     gentleman     from     Massachusetts 

[Mr.  MOAKLEY]. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  a  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  FRANK]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
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gation  who  was  himself  so  close  a 
friend  and  so  important  an  ally  to  the 
late  Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill.  Speaker 
O'Neill  was  an  extraordinary  man  of 
such  enormous  dimensions  that  no  one 
can  cover  all  parts  of  him.  I  think  it  is 
especially  relevant  for  us  today  to 
think  about  those  aspects  of  his  career 
which,  frankly,  go  very  counter  to 
some  current  public  assumptions. 

One  of  the  popular  items  we  hear 
about  today  is  term  limits.  Well,  Tip 
O'Neill  came  to  Congress  in  1952,  and  I 
am  told  six  terms  is  the  usual  on  lim- 
its. I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  many 
people  think  America  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  if  Tip  O'Neill  would 
have  left  the  Congress  in  1964  instead  of 
being  able  to  stay  here,  gone  off,  and 
done  something  else.  We  have  people 
talk  about  Members  of  Congress  who 
like  the  life,  who  stay  because  it  is 
easy,  because  it  is  so  comfortable. 
Well,  Tip  O'Neill,  leaving  in  his  seven- 
ties, after  50  years  of  very  hard  and 
very  dedicated  public  service,  which  it 
was  to  him  and  which  he  embodied,  he 
then  began  the  life  of  comfort.  Tip 
O'Neill,  as  he  would  tell  you,  made 
more  money  in  the  few  years  after 
leaving  Congress,  probably,  than  he  did 
in  the  50  years  in  which  he  stayed  in 
elected  office.  He  did  not  ask  for  any 
particular  gratitude  for  that.  He  did 
what  he  loved  because  helping  people, 
trying  to  make  this  a  fairer  world,  was 
what  he  loved.  But  in  every  aspect  of 
his  career  he  showed,  I  think,  that 
some  of  the  current  cynicism  is  inap- 
propriate. 

People  like  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  accusation  that  they  are 
naive,  and  one  of  the  ways  people  try 
to  dodge  being  accused  of  being  naive 
is  to  assume  the  pose  of  excessive  skep- 
ticism and  cynicism.  Well,  Tip  O'Neill 
again  was  a  great  reputation  of  that. 

People  will  say,  sometimes 
mockingly  of  someone  else,  "Oh,  he 
doesn't  really  understand  politics.  He 
thinks  it's  all  on  the  level." 

Well,  nobody  knew  more  that  it  was 
on  the  level  than  Tip  O'Neill,  and  no- 
body tried  harder  to  keep  it  on  the 
level  than  Tip  O'Neill  in  the  level  and 
the  most  important  way. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  said,  he  is  a  man  who 
figured  that  the  talented,  and  the  as- 
sertive, and  the  intelligent,  and  the 
skilled,  that  they  did  do  well  in  this  so- 
ciety, that  we  have  a  country  in  Amer- 
ica in  which,  if  one  is  able  and  skillful 
they  will  be  rewarded.  But  he  worried 
about  people  whose  luck  was  not  as 
good,  who  maybe  were  not  bom  as  tal- 
ented as  some  others,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  his  job  as  a  public  official  to  try 
and  not  even  everything  out.  He  was  no 
leveler,  but  he  was  someone  who 
thought  you  put  some  limit  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  people  in  trouble  were  al- 
lowed to  suffer.  No  one  did  more  than 
he  to  accomplish  that. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  spoke  be- 
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fore  me,  and  he  said  he  will  be  listed  as 
one  of  the  great  political  leaders  of  this 
century,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that.  He  will  be 
listed  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
institutions  as  one  of  the  great  par- 
liamentarians, a  man  who  understood 
this  peculiar  institution  of  an  elected 
legislative  body  in  a  democracy,  who 
knew  how  to  make  it  work  for  the 
right  reasons,  who  had  a  peculiarly  im- 
pressive combination  of  skills,  of  intel- 
ligence, and  personality,  and  commit- 
ment, and  amiability  and  toughness 
when  he  had  to. 

I  remember  once  when  we  had  a  vote 
on  seating  a  Member  in  a  contested 
election,  and  I  voted  not  to  seat  the 
Democrat,  and  people  asked  me,  "How 
did  the  Speaker  respond?" 

I  said,  "Well,  Tip  was  mad  at  me 
until  I  explained  myself,  and  then  he 
got  furious  because  he  understood  that 
he  had  a  responsibility  as  a  leader  that 
somehow  sometimes  transcended  what 
individuals  might  have  to  do  that  did 
not  make  us  right  and  him  wrong,  but 
it  meant  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
perspective  that  was,  I  think,  essential 
to  this  place. 

He  played  a  role  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  1980's  that  only  now  are  people 
fully  appreciating  as  an  exemplar  of 
his  a  citizen  serves  his  fellow  citizens 
in  democracy.  Tip  O'Neill  was  an  ex- 
traordinary human  being. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him,  now 
considerably  less  than  half  the  House, 
by  the  way,  are  privileged  to  have  done 
so,  and  I  appreciate  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  giving  us  a 
chance  to  tell  him  publicly  how  much 
we  do  appreciate  having  had  that 
chance. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  who  took  Speaker 
O'Neill's  place  in  the  Congress  and 
whose  family  has  been  entwined  with 
the  Speaker  over  the  years,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  for 
providing  all  of  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pour  out  our  stories  and  our 
memories  of  Tip  O'Neill.  Joe  Moakley 
did  a  job  at  Tip's  funeral  that  I  will 
never  forget,  that  nobody  who  attended 
that  funeral  will  ever  forget.  It  was  a 
very  tough  time  for  Joe  because  he  lost 
one  of  his  closest  friends,  but  he  told 
stories  that  brought  an  audience  that 
was  full  of  grief  and  sadness  to  laugh- 
ter, and  to  smiles,  and  to  loving  memo- 
ries of  an  individual  that  they,  too, 
loved.  Joe,  you  did  a  great  job,  and  we 
were  all  very,  very  proud  of  you  that 
day. 

I  always  felt  a  little  in  awe  of  Tip 
O'Neill  because,  for  one  thing,  he 
seemed  to  always  know  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family  better  than  I  did. 
That  was  not  always  necessarily  a  posi- 
tive development,  but,  in  any  event,  he 
never,  as  I  think  most  people  that  got 
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to  know  Tip  understand,  he  never  made 
you  feel  badly.  He  always  had  a  way  of, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  1946,  when  my 
Uncle  Jack  was  running  for  the  Con- 
gress, he  refused  to  endorse  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, the  fact  that  he  and  my  dad 
never,  I  think,  really  saw  very  much 
eye  to  eye,  which  he  was  very  blunt 
about  and  never  apologized  for. 

D  1330 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  so 
many  different  fights  that  all  of  them 
had  taken  on  over  the  years  still  never 
got  in  the  way  of  Tip's  support,  kind- 
ness, and  fundamental  friendliness  to- 
ward our  family.  If  there  is  one  individ- 
ual in  American  politics  that  I  think 
the  family  is  more  delighted  to  be  asso- 
ciated with,  it  is  truly  Speaker  O'Neill. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  running  for 
Tip's  seat  when  he  decided  to  retire 
and  I  remember  going  down  to  his 
home  at  Harwichport  when  I  was 
thinking  about  running  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice. Millie  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
Tip  put  his  arm  around  me,  and  at  that 
point  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  all 
right.  Tip  sat  and  told  me  story  after 
story  of  the  various  labor  unions  in  the 
district  that  you  could  count  on  and 
the  few  that  you  could  not  count  on. 
He  went  through  every  city  and  town, 
every  precinct,  every  ward,  telling  how 
our  district  was  put  together  and  say- 
ing who  would  be  with  you  and  who 
would  not  be  with  you.  He  was  just  an 
encyclopedia  of  information. 

I  remember  when  we  were  going 
around  the  district  in  his  final  days,  I 
went  around  to  a  few  of  his  stops,  and 
he  stopped  one  evening  off  of  Barry's 
Comers,  and  there  were  probably  300  or 
400  people  in  the  room  who  had  been 
supporters  of  Tip's.  He  went  around  the 
entire  room  and  mentioned  the  individ- 
ual relationships,  brothers  and  sisters, 
mothers  and  fathers  and  cousins.  He 
knew  every  single  person  in  that  room 
in  such  great  detail  that  he  made  ev- 
eryone think  he  was  their  best  friend. 

What  I  loved  about  Tip  was  his  qual- 
ity where  he  never  took  someone's  sta- 
tion in  life  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  their  importance.  Someone  could 
be  a  king,  a  president,  or  the  head  of  an 
armed  forces,  and  they  would  be  just  as 
important  as  a  neighbor  in  Cambridge. 
They  would  be  just  as  important  as  all 
the  people  he  grew  up  with. 

I  heard  him  give  a  speech  one  time 
where  he  was  telling  the  entire  audi- 
ence about  when  he  first  ran  for  public 
office.  He  said  that  at  that  time  a  po- 
liceman in  the  United  States — I  re- 
member his  words — used  to  work  106 
hours  a  week,  a  fireman  worked  108 
hours  a  week,  and  none  of  their  kids 
could  possibly  hope  to  gain  a  college 
education.  There  was  no  Social  Secu- 
rity, there  was  no  Medicare,  there  was 
no  Medicaid,  there  were  none  of  the 
programs  that  we  as  a  generation  of 
Americans  simply  take  for  granted. 
Those  all  came  about  while  Tip  O'Neill 


was  elected  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature.  He 
saw  America  change.  He  saw  this  coun- 
try create  a  middle  class.  The  changes 
that  took  place  in  Tip's  lifetime  are 
the  kinds  of  changes  that  any  individ- 
ual, particularly  Tip  O'Neill,  would  be 
so  proud  to  have  happen  under  his 
guidance  and  under  his  tenure  and  with 
his  mark. 

Tip  made  a  mark.  He  made  a  mark 
that  I  think  is  significant  to  all  of  us, 
and  that  mark  is  that  we  are  all  here 
as  equals,  that  no  one  is  bigger  than 
another,  and  we  are  all  here,  particu- 
larly as  Members  of  Congress,  to  stand 
up  for  working  people  and  the  poor 
whose  viewpoints  so  often  do  not  get 
heard  in  Washington,  DC. 

That  is  the  legacy  that  Tip  has  given 
us.  That  is  why  I  think  he  brings  such 
a  strong  memory  out  of  such  stalwarts 
and  strong  individuals  who  have  gone 
through  so  much  and  who  have  stood 
up  for  so  much,  such  as  Danny  Rosten- 
KowsKi  and  Joe  Moakley.  These  are 
not  people  who  easily  come  to  the  fu- 
neral of  another  politician  and  come  to 
their  memories  with  a  tear  in  their 
eye.  Both  of  them  have  shed  tears  for 
Tip  O'Neill. 

For  the  memory  that  you  have  given 
us  and  for  the  memories  that  Tip  gave 
us,  I  thank  you  all. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Meehan]. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  I  witnessed  a  tremen- 
dous tribute  to  Speaker  O'Neill  at  his 
memorial  service  in  North  Cambridge. 
Joe  Moakley  told  stories  that  made 
everyone  watching  understand  why 
theirs  was  a  friendship  that  stood  the 
test  of  decades  in  the  House.  Tip's  son. 
Tommy,  delivered  a  powerful  eulogy 
that  evoked  the  human  side  of  Tip:  a 
great  father,  a  great  politician,  and  as 
a  great  friend  of  ordinary  working  men 
and  women. 

I  first  met  Tip  O'Neill  in  1979.  I  was 
a  staff  assistant  for  a  young  Congress- 
man from  my  district,  Jim  Shannon. 
Jim  Shannon  had  been  elected  to  the 
Congress  at  the  age  of  26.  He  came  to 
Washington,  as  Tip  O'Neill's  protege. 
In  fact,  he  had  written  his  thesis  on  Tip 
O'Neill.  Jim  went  over  to  the  Speaker's 
office  to  ask  him  about  his  committee 
assignment,  and  Tip  O'Neill  asked  him 
what  he  would  like.  He  said,  "I  would 
like  a  seat  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  He  was  a  27-year-old 
freshman.  Tip  said,  "We'll  see  what  we 
can  do." 

Tip  was  retired  by  the  time  I  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  that  did  not 
stop  him  from  teaching  me  a  thing  or 
two  about  Congress  and  public  service. 
A  little  more  than  1  year  ago,  just 
after  I  had  won  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, I  was  at  a  fund  raiser  for  the 
State  committee  up  in  Massachusetts, 
and  my  job  was  to  introduce  Tip 
O'Neill. 

I  started  talking  about  how  Tip  had 
served    under    five    Presidents.    That 
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seemed  to  me  pretty  impressive,  and  I 
meant  it  as  a  compliment.  But  Tip 
then  got  up,  he  looked  out  at  me  and 
said,  "Marty,  I  know  you  are  just 
starting  out  and  I  know  you  have  just 
won  your  first  primary  and  your  first 
election,  but  with  all  due  respect,  I 
have  to  correct  you.  I  didn't  serve 
under  any  Presidents;  I  served  with 
five  Presidents." 

So  he  made  me  think  about  our  obli- 
gation as  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  preserve  the  power  of  Con- 
gress as  a  co-equal  partnership  with 
the  executive,  and  more  generally  he 
made  me  think  about  the  importance 
of  exercising  independent  judgment  on 
behalf  of  our  constituents. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  fa- 
ther, a  great  politician,  and  a  great 
friend  of  ordinary  working  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  Congress- 
man MOAKLEY  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  such  a  tremendous 
tribute  to  former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Blute]. 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MOAKLEY]  for  giving  me  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  Tip  O'Neill. 

I  want  to  join  all  the  members  of  the 
delegation  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  the 
likes  of  which  we  may  not  see  again  in 
our  lifetime,  former  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  Bay  State  in  putting  forth  this  res- 
olution expressing  the  profound  sorrow 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
his  passing. 

Although  I  am  a  Republican,  I  am 
also  an  Irish-American  who  cut  his  po- 
litical teeth  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  over  which 
Tip  O'Neill  presided  many  years  ago. 
The  Speaker's  legacy  is  long  and  great 
in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  and  those 
who  serve  in  the  legislature  there  to 
this  very  day  feel  the  power  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gentleman  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  mark  he  left  on  that  body  will 
not  soon  fade  from  memory,  but  what 
is  even  more  impressive  is  for  me  to 
come  down  here  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  each 
day  and  reflect  on  the  stature  of  such 
political  giants  as  Tip  O'Neill,  the 
power  he  wielded  for  so  many  years  and 
the  wisdom  and  passion  with  which  he 
wielded  that  power  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  moreover 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  recognizable  figures  in  the 
annals  of  American  politics  in  the  20th 
century,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  revered. 

A£  a  graduate  of  Boston  College,  the 
Speaker's  beloved  alma  mater,  as  a 
fom  ar  State  representative  at  the 
statohouse  in  Boston,  and  now  a  Con- 
gressman   from    Massachusetts,    I   am 


truly  saddened  at  the  loss  of  "Tip" 
O'Neill.  He  set  the  standard  for  what 
public  service  should  be,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

I  urge  unanimous  passage  of  this  res- 
olution, and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Boston  [Mr.  Moakley]  for  allow- 
ing me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  TORKILDSEN]. 

Mr,  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Moakley], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  certain  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  to  honor  a  giant  in  poli- 
tics in  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  throughout  America,  Thomas 
P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Here,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Speaker 
O'Neill  was  known  by  his  nickname, 
"Tip,"  even  as  he  held  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  the  free  world. 
That  tells  a  lot  about  the  man.  He  sat 
with  leaders  of  nations  around  the 
world,  yet  treated  everyone  the  same, 
with  compassion,  concern,  and  respect. 

Tip's  most  famous  remark  was  "All 
politics  is  local,"  and  he  remembered 
that.  Tip  knew  that  government  ought 
to  be  caring,  and  that  all  the  regula- 
tions in  the  world  didn't  give  anyone  in 
government  an  excuse  to  be  uncaring. 

Even  though  he  didn't  say  so.  Tip 
knew  that  all  politics  was  listening, 
too.  He  would  listen  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  speak  with  him,  not  only 
Presidents  and  colleagues,  but  also  to 
the  people  he  loved,  police  officers  and 
cobblers,  teachers  and  retired  folks.  No 
matter  who  you  were  or  what  you  had 
to  say.  Tip  listened. 

I  did  not  know  Tip  as  well  as  many 
people  here.  But  the  few  times  I  spoke 
with  him.  Tip  always  listened,  and  re- 
called a  story  or  two.  The  first  time  I 
met  him,  I  mentioned  I  was  from  the 
town  of  Danvers.  Tip  immediately  re- 
called the  name  of  a  friend  of  his  from 
Danvers,  a  friend  who  had  helped  him 
out  some  30  or  so  years  before.  I 
thought  it  remarkable  that  after  all 
those  years.  Tip  would  remember  some- 
one, and  not  someone  who  Tip  had 
helped,  because  even  then  Tip  had 
helped  hundreds  of  people.  Tip  remem- 
bered someone  who  had  helped  him. 

Tip  also  didn't  shy  away  from  con- 
troversy, or  a  fight,  if  that  was  what 
was  needed.  As  the  current  Speaker  of 
the  House  mentioned.  Tip  O'Neill  was 
the  first  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  ever.  He  did 
not  become  Speaker  because  he  rode  on 
someone  else's  coattails,  but  because 
he  worked  at  it,  even  when  a  lot  of  so 
called  experts  said  it  could  not  be  done. 

Perhaps  our  best  tribute  to  Tip  will 
be  to  remember  not  only  him,  and  the 
stories  he  loved  to  tell,  but  also  to  re- 
member what  Tip  practiced.  All  poli- 
tics is  local.  All  people  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  respect. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Olver. 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  start  by  thanking  the  dean  of 
our  Massachusetts  delegation,  Mr. 
Moakley,  for  organizing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  in  tribute  to  a  great 
speaker  and  a  truly  great  man,  Thomas 
P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  Massachu- 
setts his  passing  is  especially  sad. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  entire 
family. 

As  a  young  man  growing  up  on  the 
streets  of  his  beloved  North  Cambridge 
neighborhood.  Tip  learned  the  compas- 
sion, the  caring  and  the  integrity  that 
were  the  hallmarks  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service. 

He  rose  to  become  the  first  Demo- 
cratic speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
great  and  general  court,  a  body  in 
which  I  served  for  22  years.  From  his 
election  in  1952  to  his  retirement  in 
1987,  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  chose 
Tip  O'Neill  to  represent  their  interests 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Speaker 
never  forgot  his  roots.  The  sting  of  his 
defeat  in  an  election  to  the  Cambridge 
city  council  spawned  his  often  repeated 
quote  "All  politics  is  local."  The  fa- 
mous quote,  that  came  from  his  father, 
served  as  his  guiding  principle.  He  al- 
ways asked  for  your  vote  and  offered 
his  record  as  evidence  for  why  he  de- 
served it.  He  may  have  been  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  but  he  was  still  the 
same  man  the  people  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. To  say  that  Tip  O'Neill  never  for- 
got his  district  is  too  simplistic,  be- 
cause although  his  job  took  him  out  of 
North  Cambridge.  North  Cambridge 
was  never  taken  out  of  the  man.  The 
Speaker  never  forgot  that  the  people  of 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts depended  on  him.  He  was  a 
true  champion  of  the  people.  Whether 
it  was  helping  a  veteran  receive  a  due 
benefit  or  making  sure  that  legislation 
moved  in  the  House.  Tip  O'Neill  was  a 
man  of  action.  He  believed  that  the 
Government  could  help  those  that 
needed  help  and  fought  every  day  for 
those  that  were  left  behind  by  the 
American  dream. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Speaker  was 
the  last  of  a  kind,  that  his  type  of  per- 
sonal politics  has  been  cast  aside.  I 
hope  that  on  the  streets  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  there  is  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  uses  the  Tip 
O'Neill  Library  on  the  campus  of  Bos- 
ton College,  or  is  taught  by  a  Tip 
O'Neill  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Northeastern  University,  or  even 
plays  golf  on  the  Tip  O'Neill  course  in 
Cambridge  and  is  spurred  to  act. 
spurred  to  study  the  man,  his  actions, 
his  deeds  and  most  importantly  his 
enormous  heart.   If  just  one   man  or 
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woman  tries  to  fill  the  enormous  void 
left  in  public  service  by  his  passing 
then  his  work  will  truly  be  done.  The 
next  generation  of  political  leaders  will 
come  of  age  when  they  study  the  man 
from  North  Cambridge  who  we  will 
always     lovingly     remember     as     Mr. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Ben  Oilman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]  for  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  public 
service  of  a  great  man.  a  great  Speak- 
er, Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  left  his  mark  not 
only  on  our  Nation,  but  virtually  on  all 
of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
served  with  him  in  the  Congress. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  with  Tip  during  the  last  14  years 
of  his  public  service. 

Tip  always  had  a  good  word  and 
sound  advice  for  all  of  us  as  he  helped 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of  this  great 
body. 

I  along  with  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  long  remember  Tip's  good  humor, 
his  warmth  for  his  colleagues,  his 
touching  renditions  of  "Danny  Boy." 
his  bear  hugs  for  our  spouses,  and  his 
Solomon-like  leadership  in  conducting 
the  business  and  judiciously  moderat- 
ing the  rancorous  debates  of  this 
House. 

Some  observers  have  called  him  the 
last  of  the  old  time  politicians  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  first  of  the  new  po- 
litical leaders.  His  colorful  style  and 
his  strong  convictions  made  him  an  ad- 
mired effective  leader. 

"Tip"  O'Neill  had  a  framed  saying  on 
the  wall  of  his  office  which  proclaimed 
that  the  main  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment were  to  take  care  of  people  at 
the  dawn  of  life — our  children,  at  the 
twilight  of  life — our  senior  citizens, 
and  in  the  shadows  of  life — the  ill,  the 
needy,  and  the  handicapped. 

We  will  long  remember  and  long  miss 
this  giant  of  a  man. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  remember  another  Speaker, 
and  a  dear  friend.  Tip  O'Neill.  I  know  I 
express  what  is  in  so  many  of  our 
hearts  when  I  say  that  not  one  person 
who  served  with  Tip  was  untouched  by 
his  warmth,  his  humor,  and  his  kind- 
ness. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  special  kind  of  pub- 
lic servant.  He  took  tremendous  joy  in 
the  game  of  politics.  But  he  respected — 
no.  he  revered — the  institutions  of  our 
democratically  elected,  representative 
government.  Rough  and  tumble  as  this 
House  can  be  at  times — and  rough  and 
tumble  as  Tip  himself  could  play— Tip 
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never  forgot  that  this  is  the  people's 
House.  Our  business  is  the  public's 
business;  our  mission  the  public  good. 

Tip  knew  in  his  bones  that  our  U.S. 
Government  was  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  And  people 
weren't  some  abstraction.  Economic 
statistics  weren't  people.  Long-term 
projections  weren't  people.  Pie  charts 
and  bar  charts  and  flow  charts  weren't 
people. 

People  were  the  men  and  women  he 
met  everyday— whether  he  met  them  in 
the  marble  Halls  of  the  Congress  or  on 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  mission  was  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  them,  and  to  make  sure 
that  Government  existed  to  serve  them 
and  their  needs. 

Tip's  kindness  was  legendary.  I  my- 
self arrived  in  Washington  after  a  spe- 
cial election.  I  was  the  single-most  jun- 
ior Member.  But  Tip  made  it  his  busi- 
ness not  only  to  welcome  me.  but  to 
get  to  know  me. 

Because  Tip  loved  people,  he  listened 
to  them.  We  know  that  he  listened  to 
his  own  children  enough  to  believe 
them  about  the  Vietnam  war.  and  to 
oppose  a  President  of  his  own  party  as 
a  result.  He  listened  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  after  the  watershed 
election  of  1974.  and  so  was  able  not 
only  to  recognize,  but  to  be  part  of  the 
changes  that  swept  the  Congress.  And 
he  listened  to  his  colleagues  and  his 
constituents,  and  so  was  able  to  be  a 
successful  and  beloved  Speaker. 

His  love  of  people  infused  all  his  rela- 
tionships, and  no  one  who  served  with 
Tip  will  ever  forget  his  warmth.  I  will 
miss  him  enormously.  Thank  you.  dear 
friend  of  Speaker  O'Neill— Joe  Moak- 
ley. 
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Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Tip  O'Neill. 

Tip  left  Congress  7  years  ago,  much 
longer  ago  than  it  seems.  It's  almost  a 
shock  to  think  about.  Measured  by  a 
congressional  timeframe,  7  years  is  al- 
most an  eternity.  Here  in  the  House  we 
get  things  done,  put  them  behind  us, 
and  move  on  to  the  next  thing — we  do 
it  over  and  over  again.  The  years  can 
seem  like  a  headlong  rush  with  little 
chance  to  look  back  and  ruminate. 
Things  change  fast  while  we're  im- 
mersed in  the  daily  tussle  and  wran- 
gling our  work  propels  us  into.  Even 
between  sessions  our  time  and  energy 
is  occupied  with  work  back  in  the 
home  district. 

When  Tip  stepped  down  from  the 
Speaker's  chair  we  said  our  farewells — 
and  hit  the  ground  running.  He  had 
been  Speaker  for  10  years  and  had  left 
his  indelible  mark  on  this  institution, 
but  we  still  had  the  work  of  Congress 
to  do.  We  didn't  look  back  for  long. 
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More    than    most    things    could.    Tip 
O'Neill's  death  stopped  us  cold. 

Those  still  here  today  who  worked 
with  him  or  against  him  have  their 
personal  memories  of  the  man.  As  an 
institution  we  have  his  portrait  hang- 
ing as  a  memento.  There  are  the  ac- 
counts and  testaments  of  his  career  re- 
cently published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  broadcast  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  recorded  in  our  own  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  as  time  passes 
all  that  will  remain  of  the  man  who  we 
remember  so  vividly  and  personally 
will  be  these  sort  of  public  records.  He 
will  become  part  of  our  Nation's  public 
history,  a  sort  of  collective  identity, 
remembered  the  same  way  we  remem- 
ber a  Longworth  or  Sam  Raybum. 

However,  his  presence  as  a  man  and 
his  life's  work  will  live  on  with  a  vigor 
and  vitality  rare'y  achieved  by  any 
man  or  woman.  Who  he  was.  what  he 
believed,  and  how  he  expressed  it  lies 
encoded  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  it  exists  today  and  in  the  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  land.  "The  man  he  actu- 
ally was  has  become  an  actual  part  of 
collective  political  identity  reem- 
bodied  every  time  we  come  together  for 
business.  It  may  be  an  anonymous, 
more  diffuse  existence,  but  Tip  O'Neill 
hasn't  stopped  being  with  us  since  he 
left  7  years  ago. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Klink).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bonior],  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  add  my  praise  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]  for  his  eulogy 
and  his  celebratory  tone  and  his  cap- 
turing of  the  man  at  Tip's  funeral.  It 
was  an  incredibly  moving  experience  to 
hear  him  and  Tip's  son. 

I  got  to  know  Tip  in  a  very  strange 
way.  I  would  like  to  share  that  with 
my  colleagues,  if  I  could,  for  just  a  sec- 
ond. 

When  I  got  here  in  197&-1977,  Tip  had 
just  become  Speaker.  I  was  advised 
that  a  good  way  to  learn  how  this  place 
worked  would  be  to  go  the  whip  meet- 
ings down  in  Congressman  Brademus' 
office,  which  is  my  office  now.  And  I 
felt,  as  a  new  freshman,  really  uncom- 
fortable and  out  of  place  and  wondering 
what  this  place  was  all  about. 

I  would  wander  down  there,  and  I 
would  bring  a  newspaper  and  kind  of 
sit  in  the  comer.  And  Tip  would  be  sit- 
ting up  front,  and  he  would  also  be 
reading  the  newspaper.  He  had  that  big 
stogie  in  his  mouth,  and  it  occurred  to 
him.  at  one  point,  that  we  were  reading 
the  same  part  of  the  newspaper.  We 
were  both  reading  the  sports  section. 

Eventually,  he  figured  out  that  I  was 
reading  the  same  part  of  the  sport  sec- 
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tion  he  was  reading,  and  that  was  what 
the  spreads  were  on  the  football  games 
that  were  coming  up  on  Saturday. 

So  we  got  to  talking  about  whether 
BC  was  favored  or  whether  Iowa  was  fa- 
vored or  Michigan  was  favored  or  "who 
do  you  like  in  this  game,  who  do  you 
like  in  that  game." 

We  developed  a  relationship  based  on 
something  that  was  very  common  but 
satisfying  to  both  of  us. 

After  about  a  year  of  this,  I  got  up 
enough  nerve  to  ask  Tip  to  come  to  my 
district  to  do  a  little  bit  of  campaign- 
ing for  me.  He  agreed  to  do  it.  So  when 
he  new  in,  I  did  not  know  how  to  meet 
him,  because  I  did  not  have  a  big  car. 
My  father  did  not  have  a  big  car.  And 
so  we  had  this  big  debate  on  how  to 
pick  Tip  O'Neill  up  at  the  airport. 

So  my  father  said  to  me,  "Why  don't 
you  just  get  Stan  Shultz  to  pick  him 
up?" 

I  said.  "Okay."  Stan  Shultz  is  the  un- 
dertaker in  town.  He  buried  my  father 
and  my  family,  good  friends.  Sure 
enough,  Stan  shows  up  with  the  hearse, 
big  Cadillac,  and  we  picked  Tip  up.  He 
actually  got  a  big  kick  out  of  that. 

On  the  way  to  the  fundraiser,  my 
dad,  who  loves  sports  and  is  as  fond  of 
the  ponies  as  Tip  was,  occasionally,  got 
to  talking  about  horse  racing.  And  I 
was  sitting  in  the  back  seat  with  my 
father.  Tip  was  in  the  front  seat  with 
Stan.  And  they  were  reminiscing  about 
politics  and  horse  racing. 

And  all  of  a  sudden,  Tip  was  trying  to 
remember  the  name  of  this  great  horse 
that  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  1970- 
something,  1972.  He  said  it  was  a  Cana- 
dian horse. 

I  do  not  know  horses  from  beans.  But 
for  some  reason,  the  name  of  Northern 
Dancer  popped  into  my  head.  And  I 
said,  "It  was  Northern  Dancer,  Mr. 
Speaker." 

And  he  turned  around  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  car,  and  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  to  say,  you  are  on  the  right  track, 
young  man.  And  we  had  a  wonderful, 
close  relationship  for  all  these  many 
years. 

I  think  to  me  the  story  that  best 
sums  up  what  Tip  O'Neill  was  all  about 
comes  from  Frank  Minelli.  Back  in  his 
Boston  neighborhood,  Frank  Minelli 
was  also  known  as  "Frank  the  Barber." 
And  he  is  the  guy  who  cut  Tip's  big 
white  mop  for  over  40  years. 

One  time  Tip  invited  Frank  and  his 
wife  to  come  to  Washington  to  visit, 
and  he  would  take  them  around  on  a 
tour.  As  they  were  touring  the  Capitol 
and  walking  around,  a  colletigue  of 
Tip's  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Tip,  I 
have  got  this  important  big  city  mayor 
waiting  in  my  office.  I  would  like  you 
to  come  and  meet  him." 

Tip  looked  at  the  Congressman.  Then 
he  looked  at  Frank  and  his  wife.  And 
he  turned  back  to  the  Congressman 
with  the  big  city  mayor  waiting  and 
said,  "Not  now,  I  have  got  more  impor- 
tant people." 


That  story,  I  think,  says  just  about 
all  one  needs  to  say  about  Tip.  as  so 
many  Members  have  so  eloquently  said 
before  me  this  afternoon,  because  to 
Tip  O'Neill,  ordinary  people,  ordinary 
citizens  were  the  most  important  part 
of  his  life,  of  his  constituency. 

He,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  pointed  out, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  and  others,  he  was 
not  there  to  fight  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful.  They  have  got  enough  friends 
around  here  to  do  that  for  them.  He 
figures  they  could  pretty  well  fend  for 
themselves. 

Tip  was  here  to  fight  for  the  Frank 
Minelli 's  of  the  world.  He  paid  atten- 
tion to  ordinary  people.  He  listened  to 
them.  He  worked  for  them,  and  he  gave 
them  a  voice  when  they  had  no  other. 

Tip  called  his  book  "Man  Of  The 
House."  But  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  more  accurate  title  would  have 
been  "Man  Of  The  People,"  because  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  leaving  that  ladder 
of  opportunity  up  for  all  Americans  to 
climb.  And  he  was  so  proud  to  talk 
about  how  he  was  present  and  active  in 
Government  when  the  American  mid- 
dle class  was  made. 
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When  we  think  about  it,  he  was  quite 
an  incredible  part  of  the  history  and 
the  dynamics  of  modem  history,  to 
have  been  present  in  this  society,  par- 
ticularly, when  the  middle  class  was 
created,  not  with  his  finger  in  the 
wind,  but  with  his  feet  planted  firmly 
in  stone.  He  never  wavered  on  those 
basic  principles  for  ordinary  folks. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  we  head  into 
this  Nation's  difficult  times,  crime, 
welfare,  health  care,  job  creation.  I 
hope  we  can  all  carry  on  where  our 
"Tip"  O'Neill  left  off.  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  improving  security  in  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  If  we  do  that,  in 
the  end,  that  will  be  our  highest  trib- 
ute that  we  can  pay. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  want 
to  say  that  at  the  funeral  in  Boston  of 
my  late  friend,  "Tip"  O'Neill,  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  beautiful 
outpourings  of  love  and  affection  for 
one  of  the  most  real  people  that  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  know  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  crowning  glory  of  that 
entire  day,  for  me,  was  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Joe  Moakley,  about  his  best  friend, 
"Tip"  O'Neill. 

Joe  Moakley  is  the  successor  to  the 
legacy  of  "Tip"  O'Neill.  We  all  share 
parts  of  that  legacy.  Joe  was  his  best 
friend  in  this  House.  The  way  the  words 
came  out  of  his  mouth  and,  through 
smiles  and  tears,  as  all  of  us  were 
choking  up,  he  painted  the  beautiful 
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story  of  a  real  man  who  was  not  afraid 
to  help  his  friends,  who  was  not  afraid 
to  put  a  family  together  within  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  treat  us 
like  we  were  around  the  table  as  his 
children,  at  the  dining  room  table,  and 
moderate  between  us  the  things  that 
we  needed  versus  the  things  that  we 
wanted. 

He  led  this  House  by  example,  as  a 
strong  father  leads  a  large  family.  I 
will  always  love  him  and  remember 
him  for  that.  I  will  always  love  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Joe 
Moakley.  for  putting  down  for  poster- 
ity the  greatness  and  the  love  of  this 
man  that  he  was  so  close  to. 

I  came  here  in  1972.  After  the  election 
I  came  here  to  look  the  place  over. 
Hale  Boggs  had  just  had  a  tragic  acci- 
dent and  death  in  Alaska.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  was  quietly  seeking  freshman 
votes  to  be  the  new  majority  leader  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

I  went  to  his  office,  and  back  In  a 
corner.  Leo  Diehl  in  his  chair  with  his 
crutches  at  his  side,  "Tip"  O'Neill  in 
another  chair,  all  the  freshmen  pic- 
tures laid  out  on  the  table,  mine  over 
in  the  comer,  I  could  see  it. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Whip,  I  have  a  problem. 
I  need  to  be  on  the  Committee  on  Agrri- 
culture  to  properly  represent  my  dis- 
trict." He  said,  "Son,  I  got  a  problem, 
too.  I  want  to  be  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House.  If  you  will  help  me  become 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  I  will 
see  the  best  I  can  that  you  get  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture." 

I  was  the  first  freshman  in  the  93d 
Congress  to  endorse  "Tip"  O'Neill  for 
majority  leader.  He  never  forgot  that. 
He  made  me  an  example  of  things  that 
he  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do. 

His  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  to  all  of 
us.  but  we  must  keep  his  memory  alive 
and  the  spirit  of  this  man  ever  before 
us.  as  we  seek  to  rescue  this  House  of 
Representatives  from  its  lowest  public 
opinion  rating  that  it  has  probably 
ever  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subject  always  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Moakley.  I  have  introduced  today 
House  Resolution  329.  a  resolution  that 
designates  1994  as  a  year  to  honor  the 
memory  and  leadership  qualities  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Whereas  the  death  of  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr..  on  January  5.  1994,  has 
created  not  only  a  personal  loss  to  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues,  but  also  a  great  loss 
to  the  Nation; 

Whereas  Speaker  O'Neill  is  remembered  by 
all  for  his  dedication  to  good  government 
and  his  love  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  Speaker  O'NelU's  compassion  and 
goodness  of  heart  and  his  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  conciliation  were  evident  to  all  who 
knew  him; 

Whereas  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  his  life.   Speaker  O'Neill's  personal 
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charm  and  political   skill   transcended  dif- 
ferences of  personality  and  party; 

Whereas  Speaker  O'Neill  presided  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Congress  through  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress and  emerged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  political  leaders  of  this  century; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  rededicate  Itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  personified  by  Speaker 
O'Neill:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  1994  Is  designated  as  a  year 
to  honor  the  memory  and  leadership  quali- 
ties of  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  -Tip" 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider joining  me  in  this.  I  plan  to  speak 
at  a  time  for  myself  reserved  tomorrow 
just  to  go  into  this  again  and  explain  it 
further. 

I  want  to  thank  the  delegation  from 
Massachusetts,  and  especially  its  dean, 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak 
here  today.  We  all  need  to  remember 
what  "Tip"  O'Neill  stood  for. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  a  Member 
whose  roots  are  from  a  similar  place 
but  who  strayed  from  Boston,  but  who 
is  forgiven. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  very  obvious  is  that  while 
"Tip"  O'Neill  passed  away,  the  "Tip" 
O'Neill  family  is  very  much  alive.  We 
see  it  evidenced  here  in  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  and 
the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and 
many  other  political  figures  around  the 
country  who  "Tip"  O'Neill  baptized  in 
politics,  with  the  axiom  that  all  poli- 
tics is  local. 

What  we  also  get  in  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval with  the  "Tip"  O'Neill  family  is 
a  variety  of  very  capable  staff  people. 
We  get  folks  downtown,  we  get  Irish 
figures  with  many  talents  from  not 
just  the  Northeast  but  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  We  get  an  extended  family 
that  takes  care  of  us. 

If  "Tip"  O'Neill  put  his  arm  around 
you.  then  that  family  always  was  with 
you,  not  just  his  wife,  Millie,  but  his 
son.  Kip.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Kip 
O'Neill  that  probably  did  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  me  politically.  That 
is,  because  of  our  friendship,  he  got  his 
father,  the  Speaker,  to  campaign  for 
me  in  New  Mexico  at  a  time  when  I  had 
absolutely  no  chance  of  winning. 

My  first  race  I  lost,  but  "Tip"  O'Neill 
came  to  New  Mexico.  We  made  him 
ring  doorbells.  He  was  not  pleased  with 
that.  When  I  was  elected,  I  was  with 
trepidation  fearing  "Tip"  when  he  told 
the  story  that  I  made  him  ring 
doorbells  and  left  him  on  a  tarmac 
without  a  private  plane,  as  I  had  prom- 
ised. Both  stories  were  embellished  a 
little  bit.  Over  the  years  they  were  em- 
bellished a  little  more. 

However,  when  he  put  his  arm  around 
me  when  I  was  elected  and  sworn  in,  I 
knew  that  the  O'Neill  mantle  of  ap- 


proval was  there,  and  with  that  you  got 
this  enormous  wealth  of  people  and 
kindnesses,  and  entrees  into  this  city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Joe 
Moakley.  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
O'Neill  family,  especially  Kip,  and  the 
extended  political  family  that  includes 
Andy  Athy  and  many  others,  for  their 
courtesies.  "Tip"  O'Neill  lives  on 
through  them. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  very  distinguished 
majority  leader  wraps  up  for  us  on  be- 
half of  the  House,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Zeliff]. 
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Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  just  say  a  cou- 
ple of  words  about  a  good  friend.  Tip.  I 
did  not  serve  here  in  this  great  body 
until  1990,  so  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
be  here  while  Tip  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  But  I  certainly  saw  what  he  did 
for  Boston  and  what  he  did  for  New 
England,  and  especially  what  he  did  for 
New  Hampshire. 

And  I  had  the  privilege  2  years  ago  to 
be  out  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  at  a 
congressional  golf  tournament.  We  had 
two  Democratic  lobbyists,  and  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  second  Republican 
who  did  not  show  up.  And  Tip  came  on 
board  and  came  up  and  said,  "Bill,  do 
you  mind  if  I  join  you?"  And  I  said,  "I 
would  be  honored,  Mr.  Speaker."  And 
he  came  on  board.  And  he  had  on  the 
end  of  his  putter  a  little  suction  cup. 
And  I  did  not  know  what  the  suction 
cup  was  until  he  got  a  couple  of  long 
putts,  but  some  of  them  were  6  feet, 
some  of  them  were  8  feet.  And  I  knew 
I  was  supposed  to  be  representing  the 
Republican  side  of  this  thing.  But  I 
found  out  a  different  meaning  for  the 
phrase  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  that  old  suction  cup  went  to 
work.  And  I  tell  Members,  about  the 
9th  or  10th  hole,  I  came  up  to  him  and 
we  got  to  know  each  other  pretty  good. 
And  I  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  how's  life 
treating  you?"  He  put  his  arm  around 
me  and  he  said,  "Billy,  anytime  the 
good  Lord  lets  you  open  your  eyes  you 
are  treated  very,  very  well."  We  had  a 
chance  to  talk  about  Millie  and  his 
family  and  politics,  and  everything  is 
local,  and  politics  is  local,  and  toward 
the  end  he  called  to  the  photographer 
and  he  had  a  picture  taken.  And  he  put 
his  arm  around  me  and  he  said,  "Some 
day  you  might  be  able  to  use  this." 
And  I  just  feel  very  honored  that  Tip 
spent  that  little  bit  of  quality  time 
with  me  as  a  Republican. 

He  was  not  plastic;  he  was  very  real. 
That  probably  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful occasions  I  have  had  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  had  a  little  bit  of 
time  with  him.  And  I  put  him  right  up 
on  the  top  of  my  mantle  of  people  that 
I  want  to  strive  to  be  like  because  I 
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think    he    is    everything    that    we    all 
should  be  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
take  this  small  part. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  say  a  final 
word  of  farewell  to  Speaker  O'Neill. 

My  memory  of  him  goes  back  many, 
many  years.  I  first  arrived  here  as  a 
page  in  the  last  Republican  Congress.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here  on 
the  floor  who  may  even  remember 
when  that  was.  But  it  was  in  1953,  and 
Massachusetts  was  then  very  much  in 
the  limelight.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Joe  Martin,  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Democratic  whip  was 
then  John  McCormack,  Sam  Raybum 
being  the  minority  leader. 

I  do  not  remember  a  lot  about  Speak- 
er O'Neill  when  he  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. That  was  the  year  in  which 
I  was  a  freshman  page.  But  over  the 
years  I  became  a  staffer,  and  ulti- 
mately a  Member.  I  can  remember 
many,  many  things  about  him. 

As  a  student  of  the  House,  I  always 
loved  it  when  he  was  in  his  story-tell- 
ing mode  and  would  talk  about  the 
great  characters  of  the  House.  But  I 
will  always  remember  an  act  of  per- 
sonal kindness  that  he  extended  to  me 
when  I  was  a  very,  very  freshman  con- 
gressman. I  think  I  had  not  been  here 
more  than  6  months,  when  one  day  I 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  and  the  Speak- 
er's  page   came    to   get   me  and   said. 

"The  Speaker  would  like  to  have  a 
word  with  you."  And  I  said,  "My  good- 
ness, what  have  I  done?  Why  should  I 
be  summoned  by  the  Speaker?  " 

So  I  went  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  I  met  your  daughter  the  other  day 
and  what  a  charming  girl  she  is."  And 
it  turned  out  that  she  worked  as  a 
waitress  at  a  club  where  Speaker 
O'Neill  liked  to  play  golf.  And  she  had 
introduced  herself  to  him,  and  he  had 
remembered  that  and  took  the  time 
when  he  came  back  here  to  tell  me 
about  it. 

Ever  after,  whenever  I  would  see  the 
Speaker  in  the  lobby,  or  walking 
through  the  corridors  around  here,  or 
whereever,  I  would  say,  "Hello,  Mr. 
Speaker,"  and  he  would  always  say. 
"And  how's  your  charming  daughter?" 
He  never  forgot,  for  all  of  the  years 
that  intervened,  he  never  forgot  my 
charming  daughter.  And  I  will  remem- 
ber long  and  well  his  attention  to  such 
small  details,  which  I  am  sure  are  a 
part  of  what  made  him  the  great  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  great  public  serv- 
ant, that  he  was. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Fazio]. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  fact  that  Tip 
O'Neill  was  a  man  who  knew  where  he 
stood.  He  knew  what  he  believed  in. 
and  he  voted  his  district. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  rooted  in  his 
community  of  Cambridge,  and  a  man 
who  came  from  a  strong  family  and  a 
tradition  of  public  service. 

He  was  partisan  without  being  ran- 
corous. He  was  the  kind  of  leader  who 
actually  appealed  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  during  the  10  years  he  was 
Speaker  and  the  many  years  he  served 
before  then. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  just  by 
his  wonderful  family  from  his  wife 
Millie,  children  Susan  and  Rosemary, 
Kip  and  Tommy  and  Michael,  but  all  of 
us  whom  he  made  feel  as  if  we  were 
family.  We  were  all  his  pals,  his  dar- 
lings. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  rarely 
finds  a  home  in  public  office,  but  when 
he  does,  makes  a  mark  that  will  never 
be  erased. 

My  wife  Judy  and  I  loved  him  and 
will  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  finish  this  well-deserved 
tribute,  it  is  certainly  appropriate  that 
another  great  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  be  yielded  the 
balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  part  of  this 
event  of  paying  our  respects  to  such  a 
great  American  who  has  left  us  in  the 
last  days.  A  number  of  us  were  in- 
volved in  a  mission  and  trip  to  Asia  at 
the  time  of  Speaker  O'Neill's  death, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  be  at  his  fu- 
neral in  Boston  as  we  would  have  liked 
to  have  been.  And  so  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Members  who  were  unable  to  be 
there  that  day  I  want  to  rise  today  to 
pay  our  respects  to  this  great  Amer- 
ican. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1977.  Janu- 
ary, when  Tip  O'Neill  became  Speaker. 
I  would  simply  say  that  he  had  an  enor- 
mous influence  not  only  on  his  con- 
stituents in  Massachusetts  and  in  his 
State,  but  he  had  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
in  the  House  and  on  generations  of  peo- 
ple who  met  him  and  knew  him  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as 
my  friend  from  Missouri  just  said,  even 
pages  who  met  him  in  their  time  here. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  values  or 
ideas  that  he  stood  for  that  I  will  never 
forget.  One  was  that  he  always  told  us. 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but 
all  of  us  as  public  servants  that  all  of 
politics  is  local.  He  was  famous  for 
that  phrase  because  it  is  such  a  true 
phrase.  All  of  us  understand  that  what 
we  do  here  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, but  if  it  does  not  relate  directly 
to  what  people  see,  feel  and  hear  at 
home,  it  really  is  of  no  relevance  to  the 


people  who  are  our  boss,  our  constitu- 
ents. And  that  contribution  of  just  that 
phrase  and  that  sentiment,  that  idea  I 
think  is  a  very,  very  important  thing 
in  America's  political  life. 

The  second  thing  about  him  that  I 
think  is  an  everlasting  influence  was 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  compassion, 
a  man  of  great  caring,  a  man  of  great 
kindness,  and  really  human  love.  There 
was  not  a  person  who  served  with  him 
who  did  not  feel  that  warm  compas- 
sion. He  was  a  friend  of  every  Member 
that  he  ever  served  with. 

I  can  still,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  see 
him  sitting  in  one  of  these  chairs  right 
over  here  where  he  would  do  office 
hours  on  the  floor.  He  never  refused  to 
talk  to  anyone.  He  was  always  an  open 
ear.  He  was  always  full  of  counsel  and 
advice  and  good  will,  and  for  that  ev- 
eryone truly  loved  their  relationship 
with  him. 

Finally,  because  of  that  human  char- 
acteristic that  he  had  of  responding  so 
warmly  to  his  fellow  colleagues,  he  had 
an  ability  that  I  think  is  very  much 
needed  in  any  legislative  body,  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  one.  and  that  is  the  abil- 
ity when  the  time  comes  as  the  leader 
that  he  was  to  listen  to  all  of  the  frac- 
tious viewpoints,  to  hear  everybody 
out,  but  then  to  say  I  have  heard  you 
all  but  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
and  then  importantly  to  be  able  to  get 
enough  of  us  to  come  in  behind  him  to 
do  it,  not  always  because  we  agreed 
with  him,  but  because  we  liked  him,  we 
trusted  him,  and  we  trusted  his  leader- 
ship. We  knew  that  he  had  given  us  a 
fair  hearing  and  that  he  had  made  the 
best  decision  he  could. 

Harry  Truman  once  said  leadership  is 
getting  people  to  do  things  they  do  not 
want  to  do.  Tip  O'Neill  was  a  leader  be- 
cause he  had  the  human  characteristic, 
the  personality,  and  the  character  that 
all  of  us  could  respond  to  when  we 
needed  to,  and  therefore  he  was  a  mag- 
nificent leader  of  this  institution  and 
this  Congress. 
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He  will  be  missed  by  his  family.  He 
will  be  missed  by  his  constituents.  And 
he  will  be  missed  by  everyone  here  who 
knew  him. 

He  was  a  great  American,  a  great 
Speaker,  a  great  leader,  and  we  will  al- 
ways remember  the  contribution  and 
the  human  kindness  and  love  that  he 
brought  to  everything  he  did  in  his  life. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Thomas  "Tip" 
O'Neill.  Without  any  doubt,  Thomas  "Tip" 
O'Neill  will  be  written  up  in  the  history  books 
as  the  one  o(  the  greatest  Speakers  we  have 
ever  known. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  elected  by  his  colleagues  to 
be  their  Speaker  in  1976.  It  has  always  t>een 
my  great  personal  pleasure  to  have  been 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  in  1976, 
and  to  have  begun  my  public  service  under 
his  tutelage.  I  had  much  to  leam  about  the 


work  of  the  People's  House,  and  Tip  O'Neill 
was  a  grand  and  excellent  teacher. 

He  served  as  Speaker  tor  a  decade,  retiring 
in  1986.  But  his  public  service  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  this  Nation  began  in 
1936 — 40  years  before  his  term  as  Speaker 
began,  and  50  years  before  he  retired  from  of- 
fice. Throughout  this  half-century  and  more, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  times.  He  was  as  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  his  country  when  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  took  office  as  President, 
as  he  was  when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office — 
and  he  never  gave  up  his  principles  no  matter 
who  was  in  the  White  House.  From  Roosevelt 
to  Reagan,  Tip  O'Neill  never  forgot,  and  al- 
ways practiced,  his  deep  belief  that  "all  politics 
is  local."  While  serving  as  a  national  leader  in 
his  own  right  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in 
eariier  leadership  positions  he  held,  he  never 
for  a  minute  forgot  who  sent  him  to  Washing- 
ton— the  folks  back  home  whom  he  loved  and 
revered.  He  was  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  middle  America. 

There  was  one  saying  attributed  to  Tip 
O'Neill — one  of  literally  hundreds  of  sayings 
attributed  to  Tip  O'Neill — which  I  took  as  my 
own  and  have  practiced  ever  since:  If  a  con- 
stituent calls  your  Washington  office  and  tells 
you  of  a  problem  he  has  with  City  Hall,  don't 
tell  him  or  her  to  call  City  Hall.  You  call  City 
Hall  yourself  and  take  care  of  the  problem. 

He  has  been  greatly  missed  since  his  retire- 
ment as  we  have  gone  about  the  busy  sched- 
ule of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  he 
has  still  been  with  us — still  leading  us,  in 
absentia,  by  the  example  he  set.  He  was  al- 
ways available  to  advise  us  if  we  asked,  and 
often  when  we  didn't.  Since  leaving  office,  he 
was  surely  available  to  us  through  the  txwks 
he  has  written  about  his  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice, tKX}ks  which  should  be  required  reading 
by  every  person,  young  and  old.  who  aspire  to 
or  who  want  to  learn  about  public  service, 
about  compassion  and  caring,  about  the  legis- 
lative process,  about  humankind,  about  true 
leadership. 

And  if  you  want  to  learn  about  how  to  be  a 
faithful  and  loving  husband  and  father  while 
going  about  an  entire  lifetime  of  commitment 
to  the  Nation's  needs,  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  life  of  Tip  O'Neill.  To  his  loving  and  car- 
ing wife,  Millie,  and  to  his  beautiful  children, 
we  say  thank  you  as  well. 

He  was  good  and  kind.  He  was  tough  and 
irascible,  almost  any  human  dynamic  that  can 
be  assigned  to  man,  can  and  should  be  as- 
signed to  Tip  O'Neill,  and  it  was  this  that 
made  him  a  leader,  and  that  made  him  a 
friend  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  take  part  in  this  tribute 
for  our  dear  former  Speaker,  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  who  died  just  as  the  new  year  began. 
That  news  was  a  sad  ending  to  the  holiday 
season  for  many  of  us.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Joe  Moakley  for  reserving  this  time 
for  us  to  honor  Speaker  O'Neill's  memory. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  here 
in  the  House  under  Speaker  O'Neill,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  was  able  to  benefit  from  his  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  years  that  I  knew  him.  We 
spent  time  together  at  many  Massachusetts 
functions  over  the  past  5  years  and  I  was  truly 
touched  by  the  interest  he  took  in  me  and  my 
progress  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress. 


Speaker  O'Neill  was  well-known  for  his 
story-telling  ability.  I  found  that  when  he  re- 
counted an  incident  from  his  career  or  some- 
thing that  happened  here  on  the  Hill,  there 
was  always  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  His  stories 
were  warm  and  full  of  humanity,  much  like  the 
man  himself.  I  do  not  have  many  pictures  up 
on  the  walls  of  my  office,  but  one  I  treasure 
Is  Speaker  O'Neill  greeting  me  with  big  smile 
and  a  hug. 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  what  a  chore 
politics  has  become.  Elected  officials  are  "dis- 
illusraned"  and  the  public  has  "lost  faith"  are 
just  two  of  the  phrases  we  hear  over  and  over. 
That  was  not  the  case  with  Tip  O'Neill.  He 
truly  enjoyed  the  business  of  politics.  There 
are  many  politicians  who  do  not  en)oy  the  day- 
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with  their  problems  and  concerns  on  a  per- 
sonal level.  There  was  nothing  Tip  O'Neill  en- 
joyed more  than  working  his  district  and  his 
neightx)rhood.  He  would  ask  people  what  was 
on  their  minds  and  delight  in  the  give-and-take 
of  political  discussion,  whether  on  the  House 
Floor  or  in  a  corner  coffee  shop  In  North  Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps  only  Hubert  Humphrey  of  his 
generation  enjoyed  his  work  as  much  as  Tip. 
As  sad  as  the  funeral  was  on  January  10, 
there  was  also  that  feeling  that  we  were  cele- 
brating 81  happy  years  of  life.  To  truly  enjoy 
one's  work,  and  to  also  be  a  master  at  that 
career,  is  a  rare  combination.  Tip  O'Neill  was 
the  embodiment  of  that  combination. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  life  of  Tip  O'Neill:  He  treated  all  people 
with  the  same  respect.  It  did  not  matter  if  you 
were  the  head  of  state  of  a  foreign  country  or 
simply  a  neightwr  of  his — he  gave  the  same 
respect  and  interest  that  all  men  and  women 
deserve.  That  is  why  so  many  people  thought 
of  him  as  a  close  friend.  He  genuinely  cared 
about  people  and  made  It  his  business  to  do 
what  he  could  to  help  those  in  need.  Today 
we  are  celebrating  a  great  American  life  in 
politics  by  noting  the  major  accomplishment  of 
Tip  O'Neill's  career.  The  history  books  will 
record  his  50  years  In  public  office  and  10 
years  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  thousands 
of  people  will  remember  Tip  because  of  the 
small  things  he  did  over  the  years:  A  kind 
word  at  a  family  funeral,  help  in  finding  a  lost 
Government  check,  a  phone  call  to  congratu- 
late a  scholarship  winner,  getting  a  military 
case  settled,  a  personal  tour  of  the  Capitol 
building.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Tip 
O'Neill  was  a  big  man  on  the  stage  of  Amer- 
ican history,  but  it  is  through  these  little  acts 
of  kindness  that  we  will  best  remember  him. 

People  are  saying  that  Tip  O'Neill's  passing 
is  the  end  of  an  era.  Perhaps  that  is  correct, 
but  I  hope  the  new  era  has  a  place  In  it  for 
the  quality  we  closely  associate  with  Speaker 
O'Neill:  compassion.  As  long  as  we  remember 
to  keep  compassion  in  politics,  we  will  t)e  hon- 
oring Tip  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  Chairman  Moak- 
ley. I  would  also  like  to  express  my  condo- 
lences to  Millie  O'Neill  and  all  the  members  of 
the  O'Neill  family.  "Mr.  Speaker"  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
fond  memory  of  Tip  O'Neill.  With  his  passing, 
our  Nation  tost  a  great  leader  and  this  institu- 
tk}n  k)st  a  large  piece  of  its  head  and  soul. 
Ask  most  Americans  who  they  think  of  when 


they  think  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  their  an- 
swer still  would  likely  be  Speaker  O'Neill.  In  so 
many  ways,  he  embodied  the  bes\  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  best  of  the  American  people. 

Speaker  O'Neill's  passionate  commitment 
and  dedication  to  the  democratic  process  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  lives  of  so  many.  He 
understood  the  importance  of,  believed  in  the 
ability  of,  and  fought  for  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Tip's  energy  was  poured  into  improving  the 
everyday  lives  of  working  Americans.  He  in- 
stinctively understood  that  the  true  and  best 
role  of  Government  is  in  helping  those  who 
need  help.  He  never  forgot  those  people.  He 
never  forgot  his  roots.  And,  he  never  forgot  his 
friends. 

offer  my  warmest  condolences  and  support 
to  Millie  and  his  family.  Our  lives  were  all  im- 
proved by  knowing  Tip.  We  will  long  remem- 
ber the  humor,  the  warmth,  the  diplomacy  and 
the  fighting  spirit  of  Tip  O'Neill. 

Mr.    KOPETSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  Tip  O'Neill 
and  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
his  service  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  our  Nation.  Speaker  O'Neill's  passing  is  a 
historic  loss  to  this  Nation  and  I  offer  my  con- 
dolences and  warm  personal  thoughts  to  the 
entire   O'Neill   family.   The   former   Speaker's 
death  was  noted  throughout  our  country.  For 
the  Record,  I  include  a  column  from  the  Jan- 
uary 16,  1994,  issue  of  the  Oregonian. 
[From  the  Oregonian,  Jan.  16.  1994] 
If  We  Could  Call  One  Final  Witness 
(By  Steve  Duin) 

Tip  O'Neill,  a  hefty  argument  against  term 
limits,  died  before  they  went  on  trial  last 
week  in  Seattle.  The  five-term  speaker  of 
the  House  reached  his  limit,  at  81.  in  a  Bos- 
ton hospital  on  Jan.  6.  Cancer  knocked  him 
down:  a  heart  attack  finished  the  job. 

Rep.  Mike  Kopetski.  D-Ore..  was  on  one  of 
the  four  planes  that  carried  House  members 
to  O'Neill's  funeral  Mass  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  slipped  inside 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  small  brick 
church  where  O'Neill  was  baptized,  but 
Kopetski  never  got  comfortable. 

Bunched  outside  in  the  cold,  Kopetski 
knew,  were  hundreds  of  mourners  who  had  a 
better  claim  to  his  pew.  They  were  constitu- 
ents, and  Tip  O'Neill  never  shut  his  door  to 
a  constituent. 

Joseph  Dinneen  once  wrote  that  the  burn- 
ing ambition  of  an  Irish  kid  was  to  get  to 
work:  "Then  he  could  join  the  gang  on  the 
corner  and  live."  In  his  34  years  in  Congress, 
O'Neill  never  forgot  the  gang  on  Barry's  Cor- 
ner in  North  Cambridge,  or  their  kids  or 
their  kin. 

As  John  Gimigliano — John  the  Cobbler- 
told  The  New  York  Times.  "He  was  my  fa- 
vorite friend.  He  invited  me  to  Washington. 
He  says,  "I  got  the  red  carpet  here  for  you. 
When  you  come,  you  get  to  walk  on  it.' " 

That  a  red  carpet  exists  anywhere  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  galls  many  term-limit  fans;  they'd 
like  to  jerk  it  out  from  under  the  tenured 
residents  of  Congress.  Take  Don  Mclntire. 
who  didn't  see  the  contradiction  Thursday 
night  in  ripping  O'Neill  while  sipping  single- 
malt  Scotch. 

"Tip  O'Neill  is  an  excellent  argument  for 
jterm  limits,"  said  Mclntire.  a  property-tax- 
Jimit  gladiator  in  Oregon.  "No  one  more 
than  Tip  O'Neill  typified  the  imperial  Con- 
gress. The  best  argument  for  term  limits  is 
the  Congress  and  its  sorry  history." 
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Those  fighting  words  would  earn  Mclntire 
a  bloody  nose  on  Barry's  Comer,  but  they 
are  popular  sentiments  at  McCormick  ti 
Schmick's.  O'Neill  didn't  seem  all  that  impe- 
rial to  the  bricklayers  and  cab  drivers  on  the 
bar  stools  in  Cambridge.  They  knew  him  too 
well;  he  came  home  too  often. 

Mclntire  has  a  general  aversion  to  politi- 
cal candidates.  "What's  gone  wrong."  he 
said,  "is  that  we  have  governments  where 
candidates  make  a  difference.  We  should 
have  a  system  where  it  doesn't  matter  which 
ding-dong  gets  into  power  because  they  can't 
hurt  you." 

Then  there's  Sherry  Bockwinkel,  who 
headed  the  campaign  for  term  limits  in 
Washington,  the  passage  of  which  House 
Speaker  Tom  Foley,  D-Wash..  is  challenging 
in  a  Seattle  federal  court. 

Bockwinkel's  rage  was  originally  directed 
at  her  congressman.  Norm  Dicks,  a  Demo- 
crat who's  been  locked  on  the  Hill  for  17 
years.  She  thought  he  was  a  lousy  environ- 
mentalist, a  warmonger  and  a  victim  of  his 
own  arrogance. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  voters  dis- 
agreed. So  Bockwinkel  campaigned  for  term 
limits.  "We  want  regular  people  in  Congress, 
not  elitists."  she  said.  "We  left  England  be- 
cause we  didn't  want  a  dynastic  ruling  class. 
We're  being  ruled  by  the  very  people  we  had 
a  revolution  over." 

The  revolution  is  still  on.  and  members  of 
Oregon's  delegation  are  on  different  sides. 
Rep.  Elizabeth  Furse.  one  of  the  110  new 
members  to  Congress  in  1993.  believes  terms 
limits  are  the  only  way  to  dismantle  a  se- 
niority system  that  holds  back  women  and 
minorities. 

Rep.  Peter  DeFazio  has  his  own  term-limit 
bill,  although  he  noted,  "We  don't  have  a 
problem  in  Oregon.  We  automatically  limit 
people.  We've  thrown  out  Wayne  Morse.  Al 
Ullman  and  Denny  Smith.  Oregon  is  very 
adept  at  rejecting  people." 

That  penchant  for  rejection  gained 
Kopetski  a  seat  in  Congress,  but — even  as  he 
exits— he  rejects  term  limits. 

"I  don't  think  people  understand  what 
they're  doing.  "  he  said.  "They're  giving 
more  power  to  lobbyists,  congressional  staff 
and  federal  agencies.  You  can't  control  the 
staff,  or  the  lobbyists,  or  the  bureaucrats. 
You  only  have  a  direct  say  on  your  legisla- 
tor." 

Tip  O'Neill  believed  that  if  long-term  com- 
mitments were  a  vital  pau-t  of  a  marriage, 
they  were  a  positive  aspect  to  his  relation- 
ship with  the  friends  he  left  behind  on  Bar- 
ry's Corner. 

"I  used  to  be  for  term  limits."  said  Jim  Pe- 
terson, a  longtime  family  friend  and  one  of 
the  pallbearers  at  O'Neill's  funeral,  "but  I 
jumped  over  the  fence.  He  asked.  'Do  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  farmer,  the  doctor,  the 
teacher  as  soon  as  they've  gotten  up  to 
speed?  It  doesn't  make  any  sense.' " 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  true  giants  in  Amer- 
ican history,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Tip  O'Neill. 

There  is  no  one  who  I  admired  more 
throughout  my  political  career  than  Tip  O'Neill. 
He  embodied  everything  that  was  good  about 
politics  and  public  service.  Tip  had  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  an  understanding  of  pdi- 
tics,  like  no  one  I  have  ever  known. 

I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  gotten  to  know 
Tip  O'Neill  during  my  first  term  in  office,  when 
he  was  serving  as  majority  leader.  I  learned 
so  much  from  him. 

His  years  in  Government  gave  him  the  per- 
spective, and  the  politk:al  instincts,  whk:h  en- 
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abled  him  to  see  way  beyond  what  most  oth- 
ers saw  occurring  in  the  political  arena.  That 
is  what  made  him  so  effective  as  a  leader. 

As  a  person,  he  was  a  one-of-a-kind.  On 
the  outside,  he  was  big,  grufi,  and  intimidating, 
but  on  the  inside,  he  was  a  sweetheart  of  a 
guy.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  everyone's 
problems,  from  his  constituents  at  home  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Tip  made  you  feel 
special  for  he  talked  just  to  you.  It  was  this 
enormous  generosity  which  really  defined  Tip 
as  a  person,  and  endeared  him  to  everyone 
he  knew. 

I  will  never  forget  the  years  he  came  into 
southern  New  Jersey  to  campaign  with  me. 
Tip  knew  that  I  represented  a  largely  Repub- 
lican district,  and  that  most  of  my  supporters 
were  business  people  and  others  who  were 
generally  more  conservative  than  him.  As  a 
result,  he  was  always  unsure  what  to  say.  I  al- 
ways told  him,  just  be  yourself. 

Invariably,  it  would  take  Tip  all  of  5  minutes 
before  he  had  the  audience  wrapped  around 
his  finger.  He  would  start  by  pleading  guilty  to 
being  a  liberal  and  a  big  spender.  Then  once 
the  audience  got  over  the  shock,  he  would  ex- 
plain to  them  what  he  meant:  That  he  believed 
in  spending  more  money  on  education.  Social 
Security,  cancer  research,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, and  so  many  other  programs  that  are 
important  to  people,  and  which  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  country. 

By  the  time  he  was  finished,  people  would 
be  lined  up  to  shake  his  hand  and  tell  him 
how  much  they  appreciated  him. 

That  is  the  Tip  O'Neill  that  I  knew:  A  man 
who  was  generous,  funny,  true  to  his  beliefs 
and  blessed  with  the  natural  instincts  and  at- 
tributes of  a  great  leader. 

There  will  never  be  another  Tip  O'Neill.  His 
loss  was  a  great  one  for  our  country,  but  his 
legacy  will  always  live  on.  I  am  grateful  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  and  work 
with  this  truly  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
sadness  that  I  come  before  you  to  honor  a 
man  who  was  a  great  leader  of  this  illustrious 
body,  my  former  colleague  and  friend,  the  late 
great  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  and 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill. 

The  man  we  called  "Tip,"  who  died  on  Jan- 
uary 5  of  this  year,  was  quite  simply  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known 
in  public  life. 

He  was  a  man  who  made  a  difference  in 
our  world  simply  by  being  one  who  never  lost 
the  common  touch.  In  a  career  field  where  we 
call  ourselves  "Representatives."  and  where 
egos  sometimes  grow  larger  than  the  districts 
we  represent,  the  common  touch  is  essential. 
Tip  knew  it,  and  that  is  why  he  embodied  all 
that  is  good  in  politics. 

In  fact,  his  style  was  coined  in  a  phrase  that 
will  perhaps  be  his  legacy:  "All  Politics  is 
Local."  It  IS  the  best  one  line  instruction  man- 
ual for  public  servants  I  can  think  of.  And  I'm 
sure  In  time  there  will  be  a  place  for  Tip  in 
"Baniett's  Quotations." 

I  am  also  quite  honored  to  have  played  a 
role  in  one  of  the  few  key  moments  in  Tip's 
life  when  he  departed  from  his  dictum. 

I  was  still  a  relative  newcomer  in  the  House, 
and  had  planned  a  district  fundraiser  with  Tip 
as  my  honored  guest.  On  that  day.  Tip  found 


out  Cari  Albert  announced  plans  to  retire.  Tip 
believed  he  had  a  real  chance  to  become 
Speaker  and  was  ready  to  announce  his  plans 
right  there.  The  news  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  arranging  his  press  conference. 
But  it  also  enabled  me  to  be  the  first  member 
to  publicly  declare  my  support  for  Tip. 

Of  course,  Tip  was  making  his  announce- 
ment not  in  Cambndge,  MA,  but  in  San  Jose, 
CA,  the  district  which  I  represent.  Tip  probably 
would  have  preferred  to  make  the  announce- 
ment at  home,  but  I'll  never  forget  the  boost 
it  gave  me  that  day. 

What  Tip  did  for  me  was  certainly  not  out  of 
character.  He  was  always  helping  when  he 
could. 

In  fact,  though  he  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  this  country,  he  never  forgot 
the  people  who  needed  his  backing  the  most, 
the  working  people  of  America,  and  especially 
Cambridge.  MA. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  always  the  fighter.  Always 
the  man  who  would  stand  up  and  make  us  re- 
member the  common  man.  Little  wonder  then, 
that  Tip  O'Neill  has  been  eulogized  as  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Great  Liberals,  a  Democrat 
whose  policies  reflected  the  Roosevelt-era's 
New  Deal. 

With  Tip,  the  New  Deal  never  got  old.  And 
believe  me,  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  Presi- 
dent the  New  Deal  was  practically  considered 
ancient  history. 

But  as  the  leader  of  the  Democrats,  Tip 
stood  his  ground  on  principle,  and  fought  for 
the  common  good.  He  never  let  go  of  the  idea 
that  government  and  politics  had  a  necessary 
and  important  role  in  the  lives  of  all  citizens; 
rich  and  poor,  native  born  or  immigrant.  Tip 
O'Neill  understood  that  government  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  people. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  corporate  slogan.  Tip 
O'Neill  believed  with  a  passion  the  idea  of 
"better  living  through  government  and  poli- 
tics." He  dedicated  his  own  life  to  that  belief, 
and  made  us  never  forget  that  "All  politics  is 
local."  As  he  passes  on,  the  memory  of  his 
exemplary  life  shall  keep  that  ideal  alive. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  long-time  friend  and  very  out- 
standing former  colleague.  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill. 

Tip  and  I  served  together  for  many  years  in 
the  House  Democratic  Whip  Organization  and 
I  supported  him  for  majority  leader  and  Speak- 
er. I  always  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  I  miss 
him  very  much.  As  you  know,  Tip  had  thou- 
sands of  friends,  but  he  always  made  you  feel 
like  you  were  a  close  friend  and  very  impor- 
tant to  him. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  true  man  of  the  people. 
He  loved  people  and  people  loved  him.  He 
was  particulariy  close  to  those  he  represented 
in  his  district  in  Massachusetts.  My  wife  Lou 
and  I  once  went  to  a  restaurant  in  Boston  that 
Tip  had  recommended.  When  I  told  the  waiter 
that  Tip  O'Neill  had  sent  us,  the  manager 
came  out  to  meet  us.  They  showered  us  with 
attention  because  we  were  Tip's  friends.  They 
just  couldn't  do  enough  for  us.  I'll  never  forget 
that. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  master  at  sizing  people  up 
and  understanding  what  they  were  capable  of. 
I  think  this  insight  contnbuted  a  great  deal  to 
his  success  in  politics.  He  was  equally  at 
home  with  heads  of  state  and  with  the  man  on 
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the  street.  He  did  a  great  job  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  dignitaries  and  he  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  the  most  important  people  in  the 
world.  But,  to  Tip,  the  most  important  people 
in  the  world — besides  his  family  members — 
were  average  Americans.  He  really  cared 
about  them. 

One  of  my  young  constituents  who  uses 
crutches  to  walk  tells  a  story  about  meeting 
Tip  O'Neill  one  day  at  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Tip 
came  up  behind  my  friend  and  asked  him  if  he 
needed  any  help  getting  up  the  steps.  He 
didn't  just  walk  on  past  as  many  people  would 
have  done.  He  walked  down  the  hall  with  my 
constituent  and  they  talked  about  some  of  the 
topics  of  the  day.  This  chance  encounter 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  that  young  man 
from  my  district.  He  realized  that  Tip  O'Neill 
saw  him  as  a  person. 

We  all  have  so  many  stories  about  Tip 
O'Neill — telling  them  all  would  take  many 
hours  and  fill  many  volumes.  He  was  simply 
larger  than  life  and  we  loved  him  for  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  did  an  outstanding  job  representing  his 
district  and  an  outstanding  job  representing 
our  Nation. 

He  was  a  great  ambassador  and  above  all, 
a  great  American.  Our  lives  are  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Klink).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty. 

The  President  asked  us  to  report  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage at  9  p.m.  tonight  to  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses. 


Con.  Res.   197)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, £is  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday.  January  25. 
1994,  at  9  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  communication  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. After  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  and  with 
their  consent  and  approval,  the  Chair 
announces  that  tonight  when  the  two 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left 
and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  January 
26.  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  is  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
January  26,  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 


PERMISSION  TO  ENTERTAIN  MO- 
TION TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
ON  TOMORROW  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
323 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  26, 
1994,  for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  a  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt 
House  Resolution  323,  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  Hugo  Princz,  a  United 
States  citizen,  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM  WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY  26,  1994.  TO  TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  1,  1994 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  198)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring),  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday.  January  26.  1994.  it 
stand  adjourned  until  noon  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1994. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  1,  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  on  Monday,  November  29, 
1993: 

H.R.  1025.  To  provide  for  a  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  instant  criminal 
background  check  system  to  be  contacted  by 
firearms  dealers  before  the  transfer  of  any 
firearm. 

And  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1993: 

H.R.  486.  To  provide  for  the  addition  of  the 
Truman  farm  home  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
national  historic  site  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.R.  1237.  To  establish  procedures  for  na- 
tional criminal  background  checks  for  child 
care  providers. 

H.R.  1944.  To  provide  for  additional  devel- 
opment at  war  in  the  Pacific  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2150.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2535.  To  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  additional  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide 
health  care  for  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

H.R.  2840.  To  amend  title  17.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitration  roy- 
alty panels  to  replace  the  copyright  royalty 
tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3000.  For  reform  in  emerging  new  de- 
mocracies and  support  and  health  for  Im- 
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proved  partnership  with  Russia.  Ukraine, 
and  other  New  Independent  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  3216.  To  amend  the  comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances  such  as  methcathinone 
and  methamphetamine.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3321.  To  provide  increased  flexibility 
to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

H.R.  3450.  To  implement  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement. 

H.R.  3514.  To  clarify  the  regulatory  over- 
sight exercised  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  with  respect  to  certain  elec- 
tric borrowers. 

H.R.  3616.  To  require  the  SecretauT^  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Americans  who  have  been  pris- 
oners of  war.  the  Vietnam  veterans  memo- 
rial on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  memorial,  and  the  women  in  military 
service  for  America  memorial,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Designating  December  15. 
1993.  as  'National  Firefighters  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Providing  for  the  convening 
of  the  second  session  of  the  One  Hundred 
Third  Congress. 

S.  422.  To  extend  and  revise  rulemaking  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Government  securi- 
ties under  the  Federal  securities  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  644.  Making  a  technical  amendment  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

S.  994.  To  authorize  the  reestablishment  of 
a  fresh  cut  flowers  and  fresh  cut  greens  pro- 
motion and  consumer  information  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  floricultural  industry 
and  other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1507.  To  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

S.  1732.  To  extend  arbitration  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1764.  To  provide  for  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain authority  for  the  marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  police. 

S.  1769.  To  make  a  technical  correction, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1777.  To  extend  the  suspended  implemen- 
tation of  certain  requirements  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  on  Indian  reservations,  to 
suspend  certain  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  participation  of  retail  food  stores  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Designating  January  16.  1994. 
as  "Religious  Freedom  Day." 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN'S  BUSINESS 
COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Bob 
Michel,  Republican  leader: 

U.S.  House  of  Represent attves. 
Washington.  DC,  November  24. 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  100-533.  I  hereby  ap- 
point the  following  individual  to  serve  as  a 
member  on  the  National  Women's  Business 
Council: 
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Ms.  Marilu  Meyer  of  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Michel. 
Republican  Leader. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON. 
FRANK  PALLONE,  JR..  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Frank 
Pallone,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress: 

December  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley.. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  by  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  connection  with  a  civil  case. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  will  determine  if  compliance  with  the 
subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privileges 
and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Pallone,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTOR. NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  HI, 
Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  November  23.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Spe.^er:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  Finance  has 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  HI. 

Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTOR. NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 
Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  4, 1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Finance  has  been  served  with  a 


subpoena  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  HI, 

Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTOR. NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 
Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  4.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  my  office  has  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  for  employment  and  salary 
records  of  a  House  employee.  The  subpoena 
was  issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  niinois  in  connection  with  a  civil 
case  on  a  personal  injury  claim. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  p.  Wishart  III. 

Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTOR. NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCLAL  SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 
Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  6.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  Finance  hsis 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 

Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DI- 
RECTOR. NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 


Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  12.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  Finance  has 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 

Director. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  President  will  give  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

The  American  people  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  what  the  President  says 
tonight  but  what  he  does  afterward  to 
follow  up  that  counts. 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  wonderful 
words  emphasizing  how  tough  the 
President  will  be  on  crime,  how  con- 
cerned he  is  about  health  care,  and  how 
he  wants  to  reform  the  welfare  system. 
We  must,  however,  not  focus  on  the 
President's  words,  but  we  must  focus 
on  the  results. 

The  facts  are  that  the  President  has 
not  filed  a  welfare  bill.  There  are  no 
specifics,  and  the  welfare  bill  will  not 
be  funded  in  this  coming  budget  mes- 
sage. 

When  it  comes  to  being  tough  on 
crime,  we  must  see  if  the  President  can 
deliver  the  liberals  in  this  House  to 
support  his  rhetoric.  The  facts  are  that 
the  President  has  not  filed  a  crime  bill 
either,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  much  money  is  committed  in  his 
budget  to  fight  not  only  welfare  but 
crime. 

Finally,  when  it  comes  to  health 
care,  I  predict  that  the  President,  in 
his  budget,  will  not  fully  fund  his  own 
program.  That  is  why  he  is  pushing  for 
health  care  to  be  funded  off-budget,  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  in  my  judgment. 

Words  are  nice,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is 
actions  that  count.  Welfare,  crime, 
health  care,  the  devil  is  in  the  details; 
we  need  to  hold  the  President's  feet  to 
the  fire  and  hold  him  accountable  for 
the  results. 


WELCOME  BACK,  COLLEAGUES 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
welcome  back  all  of  our  colleagues  to 


Washington,  DC,  my  hometown,  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes  until  the  end 
of  this  session,  yours. 

As  you  found  when  you  went  home, 
residence  is  not  all  we  have  in  com- 
mon; fear  and  spread  of  crime  have 
eclipsed  other  issues  with  9  out  of  10 
Americans  feeling  it  is  worse  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

There  is,  thus,  a  clearer  kinship 
across  all  party  and  district  boundaries 
on  this  issue  that  has  needlessly  polar- 
ized us. 

The  floor  of  the  House  has  been  a 
place  to  chastise  this  city  as  if  crime 
were  patented  and  put  in  a  bottle  la- 
beled "District  of  Columbia." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  crime 
genie  has  long  been  out  of  the  bottle. 
Back  home  you  discovered  new  maga- 
zine titles  like  "Rural  Crime  Alert" 
and  new-found  watch  programs  like 
Cities  Neighborhood  Watch  groups.  The 
crime  menace  has  shown  its  brutal  side 
well  beyond  this  city's  borders. 

Let  our  show  of  force  be  a  balanced 
crime  bill  that  catches  crime  both 
coming  and  going. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  for  so  much  partisan  belly- 
aching on  the  other  side  is  simple: 
President  Clinton's  approval  rating  is  a 
healthy  60  percent  because  the  public 
believes  he  is  trying  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's problems. 

And  the  reason  why  the  perception  of 
the  Congress  is  at  an  all-time  low  is  be- 
cause the  public  thinks  that  all  we  do 
is  fight  and  fail  to  get  things  done.  And 
if  we  want  to  be  reelected,  we  won't 
need  term  limits  if  we  continue  this 
bickering. 

Do  we  go  first  on  health  care,  or 
crime,  or  welfare  reform?  Who  cares  as 
long  as  we  get  the  job  done? 

We  are  ready  to  pass  a  significant 
crime  bill  soon  with  tough  sentencing 
and  prevention.  Let  us  put  that  on  a 
fast  track  and  let  us  get  a  good  start 
on  welfare  reform.  But  let  us  be  realis- 
tic and  recognize  that  a  good  health 
care  plan  should  be  our  top  goal  this 
year. 

If  we  do  our  job  right  on  health  care 
reform,  we  will  be  rewarded  at  the 
polls. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     FIRST     YEAR: 

TOO    MANY    BITTER    THINGS    TO 

SWALLOW 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
when  the  President  gives  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  you  can  expect  that 
he  will  put  a  positive  spin  on  his  first 
year  in  office.  But  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves; the  President's  first  year  in  of- 
fice has  not  been  all  rosy,  especially  for 
the  middle  class. 

Here  is  a  quick  review:  His  promise 
to  give  the  middle  class  a  tax  cut  was 
quickly  abandoned. 

His  economic  package  is  a  rerun  of 
taxes  and  spending. 

Too  many  of  his  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives have  been  an  unmitigated  disas- 
ter. 

His  welfare  reform  plan  is  nonexist- 
ent. 

Indeed,  the  whereabouts  of  his  crime 
plan  is  a  mystery  which  even  Sherlock 
Holmes  could  not  solve. 

His  health  care  reform  bill  is  the 
wrong  prescription  for  the  wrong  diag- 
nosis. 

The  President  is  very  good  at  adding 
a  spoonful  of  sugar  and  making  lemon- 
ade out  of  old  lemons.  But  his  first 
year  in  office  has  been  full  of  lemons 
for  the  middle-class  taxpayer— and 
even  his  lemonade — despite  its  sugary 
rhetoric— is  a  bitter  thing  for  the  tax- 
payers to  swallow. 


SIXTY  PERCENT  APPROVE 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  EFFORTS 

(Mr.    RICHARDSON    asked   and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his^-emarks.) 


BEWARE  OF  GIFTS  BEARING 
LEAKS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  the  American  peo- 
ple prepare  to  watch  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  this  evening,  we  ought 
to  warn  them  of  gifts  bearing  leaks. 
Many,  many  people  view  the  health 
care  proposal  of  the  President  as  a  gi- 
gantic gift,  yet  more  and  more  is  being 
leaked  out  about  how  that  really  af- 
fects the  American  people. 

Who  will  pay  for  it?  How  will  it  be 
paid?  What  new  massive  taxes  will 
have  to  be  proposed?  Will  there  be  a  re- 
tention of  the  private  doctor/patient 
relationship?  Will  there  be  rationing  of 
health  care?  Will  hospitals  be  able  to 
perform  the  surgical  remedies  that  are 
required?  What  in  the  world  will  this 
gift  really  bear  for  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

Some  will  view  the  crime  proposal  as 
a  gift  to  the  American  people,  the  gift 
of  security.  Yet  if  history  repeats  it- 
self, the  President's  colleagues  and  the 
important  committees  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  will  wreak  havoc 
with  any  crime  bill  and  tilt  the  whole 
thing  toward  the  criminal. 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  generation 
to  be  tougher  on  criminals,  yet  our  op- 
ponents on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
make  it  easier  for  criminals.  What 
kind  of  a  gift  of  security  would  that 
be? 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago, 
the  word  out  of  Dallas-Fort  Worth  was 
"The  Boyz  are  Back."  After  Sunday's 
victory  over  the  San  Francisco  49'ers, 
we  know  that  the  Cowboys  are  "Here 
to  Stay." 

In  recent  years,  Super  Bowl  cham- 
pions have  come  and  gone.  In  fact, 
many  teams  have  struggled  to  even 
make  the  playoffs  the  year  after  they 
win  the  Super  Bowl.  With  a  tougher 
schedule,  injuries,  and  complacency  to 
overcome,  defending  champions  have 
often  folded. 

However,  the  Dallas  Cowboys  showed 
what  they  were  made  of  this  season. 
They  overcame  all  of  these  obstacles 
and  more  to  return  to  the  Super  Bowl 
and  defend  their  title.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  with  Emmitt  Smith  out 
because  of  a  contract  dispute,  the  team 
was  0-2  and  sports  writers  across  the 
country  were  having  a  field  day  with 
the  demise  of  yet  another  defending 
champion. 

Undaunted  by  the  challenge  and  with 
Emmitt  Smith  back  in  the  lineup,  the 
Cowboys  quickly  sent  notice  to  the 
rest  of  the  league  that  they  were  not 
going  to  fold  by  winning  7  straight 
games  and  14  of  their  next  16.  They  ac- 
complished this  despite  injuries  to  Pro- 
Bowlers  Troy  Aikman,  Emmitt  Smith, 
Mark  Stepnoski,  and  Ken  Norton.  The 
Cowboys  have  shown  the  character  of  a 
true  champion  this  sesison  and  we  in 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  are  very 
proud  to  call  them  "Our  Team." 


HERE  TO  STAY 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for   1 


JACKSONVILLE'S  JAGUARS  ARE 
ON  THE  PROWL 

(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1993,  Jacksonville,  FL,  was 
declared  the  final  winner  in  the  hotly 
contested  race  to  become  a  National 
Football  League  expansion  city.  Due  to 
the  heroic  efforts  of  "Touchdown  Jack- 
sonville," Wayne  Weaver,  Tom  Petway, 
and  the  entire  community,  Jackson- 
ville—against great  odds— broke  away 
from  the  competition  and  crossed  the 
finish  line  victorious. 

In  choosing  our  city,  the  NFL  offi- 
cially recognized  northeast  Florida  as 
part  of  a  vital  and  expanding  area,  with 
a  promising  future.  They  also  recog- 
nized the  appetite  for  football  in  the 
home  of  the  Gatorbowl,  and  their  faith 
was  not  misplaced.  Jaguars  ticket  sales 
took  off  like  a  rocket,  leading  to  sell- 
out status  within  40  days  of  the  an- 
nouncement—with 70,000  tickets  sold 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  proud  of  our  city,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  new  team  will  mirror 
the  determination  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  fans.  I  am  also  confident  that 
their  opponents  will  soon  learn  what 
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those  of  us  in  northeast  Florida  al- 
ready know— the  Jaguars  are  on  the 
prowl. 


MINNESOTANS  BRAVE  COLD  FOR 
TOWN  MEETINGS 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituents  last  week  gave  me  a  clear 
message  to  pass  on  to  all  of  you. 

At  three  town  meetings  during  the 
week  temperatures  plunged  to  35  de- 
grees below  zero,  over  250  people  turned 
out  to  express  their  concerns.  They 
want  us  to  take  off  our  Republican 
hats,  take  off  our  Democrat  hats,  roll 
up  our  sleeves,  and  work  together  in  a 
pragmatic,  bipartisan  way  to  pass  a 
crime  bill  and  reform  health  care  and 
welfare. 

The  message  they  sent  is  clear.  They 
want  less  rhetoric  and  more  serious  ac- 
tion from  the  Clinton  administration 
and  Congress. 

They  want  action  now  on  a  com- 
prehensive anticrime  bill.  My  suburban 
district  in  Minnesota  has  had  12  mur- 
ders since  last  July.  My  constituents 
want  more  cops,  tough  measures 
against  violent  offenders,  more  prisons 
to  ensure  that  violent  offenders  serve 
their  full  sentences,  and  better  drug 
treatment  and  prevention  programs. 

They  want  action  now  to  reform  our 
broken  welfare  system.  They're  tired  of 
spending  billions  on  a  system  that 
breeds  dependency  and  hopelessness. 

They  want  action  now  to  reduce 
health  care  costs  without  destroying 
the  best  health  care  system  in  the 
world.  My  constituents  know  that  the 
Clinton  plan  is  a  bureaucratic  monster 
that  will  restrict  consumer  choice,  kill 
jobs,  and  add  to  our  massive  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents. Let  us  do  it  now— and  do  it 
right. 


D  1440 
FIGHTING  FIRE  WITH  GASOLINE 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  principle  reasons  the  President 
has  said  we  need  health  care  reform  is 
because  of  its  effects  on  the  deficit. 

But  the  Clinton  health  plan  will  have 
an  explosive  effect  on  our  deficit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee study,  the  annual  Federal  deficit 
will  increase  by  $426  billion  per  year  by 
the  year  2000., 

This  is  like  fighting  fire  with  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  our  health  care  system.  But 
the  Clinton  Government-run  health 
plan  will  not  cure  those  problems. 


Hiring  more  bureaucrats,  building 
more  Government  structures,  creating 
more  Government  positions,  will  not 
improve  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

And  increasing  our  deficit  by  $426  bil- 
lion a  year  will  not  solve  our  budget 
crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  twice 
about  the  Clinton  health  care  reform 
plan.  Fighting  fire  with  gasoline  will 
never  put  out  the  fire. 


A  RERUN  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST  IN 
BOSNIA 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
just  completed  winter  session  break,  I 
made  my  third  trip  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  this  time  visiting  the  war- 
ravaged  city  under  siege,  Mostar,  lo- 
cated in  southern  Bosnia  about  50 
miles  from  the  Croatian  border. 

Each  time  I  go  there  I  come  away 
thinking  that  things  can  get  no  worse. 
But  they  can  and  they  have.  Senseless 
killing  and  inhumane  acts  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  weekend  report 
from  Sarajevo  in  the  Washington  Post 
detailing  the  senseless  mortaring,  kill- 
ing, and  maiming  of  little  kids  out  for 
a  sleigh  ride  isn't,  unfortunately,  a  low 
point  in  this  end-of-the-century  holo- 
caust, it's  business  as  usual. 

Mostar  was  little  different.  Divided 
by  the  Neretva  River,  east  Mostar  is 
home  mostly  to  Bosnian  Moslems  while 
Bosnian  Croatians  hold  the  western 
half  of  the  city.  Serb  gunners  inhabit 
the  hills  and  ridges  to  the  east  where 
artillery  and  mortars  rain  down  on  the 
city.  East  and  West  Mostar  trade  artil- 
lery, cannon,  and  sniper  fire.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  city  resembles  a  bombed-out 
town  from  a  World  War  II  movie.  The 
buildings  remaining  standing  are  large- 
ly shells  and  the  people  have  moved  un- 
derground, living  in  unheated,  un- 
lighted,  and  certainly  unventilated  cel- 
lars, seeking  whatever  safety  from  the 
shelling  they  can.  There  are  mostly 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly  there. 
Younger  men  are  in  the  army  there  and 
elsewhere.  Fighting. 

Conditions  are  awful.  Just  awful. 
Only  untreated  riverwater  to  drink  and 
that  has  to  be  gotten  under  cover  of 
darkness.  Virtually  no  diesel  oil  for 
heating  or  even  generating  electrical 
power  at  the  converted  and  mostly 
shelled-out  hospital.  Operations  by 
candlelight,  1,000  surgeries  since  this 
nightmare  began  on  May  9,  1993.  Can't 
stay  in  the  hospital  to  recover.  Need 
the  all-too-few  beds  for  the  next  batch 
of  shelling  victims  which  will  surely 
follow. 

At  a  time  when  the  Holocaust  Mu- 
seum at  14th  and  Independence  Avenue 
here  in  town  attracts  millions  trying 
to    understand    how    this    tragedy    of 


World  War  II  could  have  happened  and 
when  the  movie  "Schendler's  List"  is 
so  popular  dealing  with  this  nightmare, 
how  can  we  sit  idly  by  and  watch  a 
1990's  rerun  of  the  same  tragedy. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  woman  named 
Kitty  Genovese  who  was  brutally  at- 
tacked in  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 
Many  passers-by  heard  her  screams  but 
no  one  came  to  her  aid  or  even  called 
the  police.  She  died  as  a  result  of  the 
attack.  Bosnia  today,  is  an  inter- 
national Kitty  Genovese  case  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  listening  to 
the  screams  and  doing  little  to  help. 

We,  and  other  free  nations,  must  now 
engage  and  somehow  bring  this  terror- 
ism to  a  halt. 


STOP  SWEEPING  WHITEWATER 
UNDER  THE  RUG 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gress begins  the  new  session  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  read  in  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper  that  people's  opinion  of  the 
Congress  is  at  an  all-time  low.  The  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  is  just  one  of  the 
issues  that  has  eroded  public  trust  and 
confidence  in  Congress.  That  is  only 
one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  obligation  to  have 
congressional  legislative  oversight 
hearings,  and  that  is  why  congressional 
leaders  must  stop  sweeping  the  White- 
water scandal  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  its  oversight  subcommittee  must 
hold  hearings  on  Whitewater.  After  all, 
Madison  Guarantee  Savings  and  Loan 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  over  $50 
million.  I  have  asked  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs chairman  and  subcommittee  over- 
sight chairman  to  hold  hearings,  but  to 
no  avail.  I  ask  them  again  to  stop  ig- 
noring this  problem,  and  to  stop  this 
coverup,  and  have  Congress  perform  its 
obligations  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
AWOL.  It  is  time  to  find  a  chairman 
and  to  hold  hearings  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  truly  know  what  happened 
in  Whitewater. 


KICKING  OFF  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  103D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  Members,  today,  as  we  kick  off 
the  second  session  of  the  103d  Congress, 
we  all  return  after  a  fairly  lengthy  re- 
cess, and  for  me,  after  spending  almost 
all  the  last  2  months  crisscrossing  my 
district,    talking   with  various  groups 


and  individual  constituents,  I  believe 
that,  while  people  have  appreciated  the 
flurry  of  activity  that  came  about  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  and  the 
many  bills  and  important  measures 
that  did  pass,  they  are  calling  for  more 
comprehensive  and  swift  action  on  a 
wide  array  of  very  important  priorities 
for  this  Nation,  from  welfare  reform  to 
crime  control  measures,  to  health  care 
reform,  to  economic  development,  to 
making  further  progress  on  deficit  re- 
duction, and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
keep  and  continue  that  bipartisan  spir- 
it that  we  ended  the  last  session  on,  to 
move  forward  with  adopting  this  agen- 
da with  that  sense  of  urgency  that  is 
all  across  Wisconsin  and,  I  believe,  the 
rest  of  the  byways  of  this  Nation  which 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you 
tonight.  We  hope  to  have  you  kick  off 
this  very  vitally  important  session, 
and  hopefully  we  can  work  together  to 
achieve  the  people's  agenda. 


Reducing  welfare  fraud  will  cut  costs 
and  ensure  that  this  assistance  goes  to 
those  who  honestly  need  help,  not 
those  who  cheat  the  system  and  the 
taxpayers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  R.\- 
HALL).  The  Chair  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Barca] 
that  he  should  address  the  Chair  in  his 
remarks. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REDUCE  WELFARE  FRAUD 

(Mr.  LAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  programs  were  created  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 
Yet,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sys- 
tem has  gone  sour  and  is  tainted  with 
fraud  and  abuse,  which  not  only  raises 
taxpayer  costs,  but  undermines  this 
basic  purpose. 

Today,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  help  re- 
duce fraud  and  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  AFDC  Program.  My  bill  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  on  the  use  of  bio- 
metric  technology  as  a  means  to  vali- 
date the  identities  of  AFDC  recipients. 

According  to  recently  published  re- 
ports, New  York  State  could  save  $46 
million  a  year  by  expanding  its  experi- 
mental two-county  finger-imaging  pro- 
gram that  has  been  running  for  15 
months  and  saved  the  State  nearly 
$700,000.  Governor  Cuomo  has  called  for 
the  expansion  of  this  project. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  been  running 
a  similar  demonstration  program  since 
1991,  which  is  expected  to  save  $20  mil- 
lion over  5  years. 

If  the  savings  suggested  by  these  ex- 
amples are  even  in  the  ballpark,  then 
we  should  not  waste  any  time  in  mov- 
ing this  idea  forward  as  an  important 
component  of  welfare  reform. 


REESTABLISHING  FREEDOM  OF 
RELIGION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Raspberry,  the  syndicated  columnist, 
has  written  some  very  fine  columns  in 
the  last  few  days  about  governmental 
policy  toward  religion. 

Mr.  Raspberry  said,  "It  is  a  species  of 
intolerance  to  require  the  religious  to 
make  a  secret  of  their  beliefs." 

In  a  Christmas  column,  he  wrote 
this: 

Unfortunately  the  ACLU  also  opposes  the 
moment  of  silence  substitute  for  school 
prayer.  Why?  After  all.  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement is  that  the  g-overnment  not  estab- 
lish religion,  not  that  it  root  out  religion. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  came  here  in  large  part  to 
get  freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom 
from  religion. 

In  my  home  county  this  past  spring, 
they  would  not  even  allow  non-denomi- 
national prayers  at  high  school  gradua- 
tions. 

In  a  column  printed  around  the  coun- 
try today,  Mr.  Raspberry  quotes  Kevin 
Hasson,  founder  of  the  Beckett  Fund, 
as  saying  this  about  the  men  who 
wrote  the  first  amendment: 

They  wouldn't  have  dreamed  they  were 
banning  Christmas  trees  or  the  ability  of 
people  to  pray  in  legrislatures  or  to  offer  sim- 
ple invocations  at  high  school  graduations. 

Mr.  Raspberry  asked  this  pointed 
question. 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  anti-religious 
bias  masquerading  as  religious  neutrality  is 
costing  more  than  we  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge? 

We  need  government  neutrality  to- 
ward religion — not  government  hos- 
tility toward  religion. 

We  need  to  reestablish  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  this  Nation. 
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What  he  delivered  were  condom  com- 
mercials. 

If  you  compare  this  President's  words 
and  his  actions,  words  won  time  and 
time  and  time  again. 

Tonight  the  President  will  come  here 
again.  And  again  he  will  promise,  this 
time  about  crime. 

But  the  test  of  his  performance  is  not 
in  his  delivery  tonight,  but  in  his  deliv- 
ery tomorrow. 

If  the  last  year  was  any  indication, 
then  America  will  be  returning  to 
President  Clinton's  rice  cake  approach 
to  policy:  you  will  find  yourself  full 
when  he  is  finished,  but  hungry  before 
you  are  home. 


WORDS  VERSUS  ACTIONS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
of  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  hear  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  we  should  remem- 
ber the  last  one. 

Last  year  the  President  promised 
America  a  middle-class  tax  cut. 

He  delivered  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  America's  history. 

Last  year  the  President  promised  an 
end  of  welfare  as  we  know  it. 

He  delivered  an  end  to  the  discussion 
of  welfare  before  we  knew  it. 

Last  Year  the  President  promised 
health  care  reform. 


ATTACK  CRIME  AND  REFORM 
WELFARE 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pre- 
pare to  begin  the  second  session  of  the 
103d  Congress,  we.  in  this  House,  should 
commit  ourselves  to  passing  legisla- 
tion to  attack  the  plague  of  crime  af- 
flicting this  Nation  and  fundamentally 
reform  our  welfare  system. 

Failure  to  address  these  key  issues 
will  undermine  any  efforts  we  under- 
take to  strengthen  our  economy  or  ad- 
dress our  social  problems.  A  system 
that  allows  criminals  to  ply  their  trade 
in  our  cities,  or  lets  individuals  live 
better  on  welfare  than  work,  destroys 
any  message  we  can  send  on  values  or 
opportunity. 

For  many  years,  well-intentioned 
men  and  women  in  this  House  have  op- 
posed welfare  reform  and  tougher 
crime  laws  because  they  believed  we 
must  address  the  so-called  root  causes 
of  poverty  first. 

Well,  today.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  failures  of  the  criminal  justice  and 
welfare  systems  are  some  of  the  great- 
est root  causes  of  poverty  in  America 
today. 

The  material  welfare  of  the  average 
poor  American  is  better  than  an  aver- 
age American  knew  30  years  ago.  Yet 
their  quality  of  life,  and  more  gen- 
erally all  our  lives,  are  worse,  because 
of  crime  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
family. 

The  time  has  come  to  address  these 
issues. 


D  1450 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  previous  to  any 
other  special  order  entered  into.  Mr. 
Gingrich  of  Georgia  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  60  minutes 
every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  1994.  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   gentleman   from   New   York 
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[Mr.  Solomon]  be  permitted  a  60- 
minute  special  order  for  every  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  1994,  the  second  session  of  the 
103d  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  today  fol- 
lowing legislative  business  and  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  into, 
the  following  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted, to  address  the  House,  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material; 

Mrs.  Bentley.  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
in  January  and  February  for  60  min- 
utes each; 

Mr.  BOEHNER,  in  February,  on  the  1st, 
3d,  8th,  9th,  22d,  and  23d:  in  March,  on 
the  1st,  2d,  8th,  9th,  15th,  16th,  22d,  and 
23d;  in  April,  on  the  12th.  13th.  19th, 
20th,  26th,  and  27th;  in  May.  on  the  3d. 
4th.  10th.  nth.  17th.  18th,  24th,  and 
25th;  in  June,  on  the  8th,  14th,  15th. 
21st.  22d,  28th.  and  29th;  in  July,  on  the 
12th,  13th,  19th.  20th,  26th.  and  27th;  in 
August,  on.  the  2d,  3d,  9th,  and  10th;  in 
September,  on  the  7th,  13th,  14th,  20th, 
21st,  27th,  and  28th;  and  in  October,  on 
the  4th  and  the  5th,  for  60  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  note  that  he 
skipped  my  birthday  on  all  of  these 
days. 

Mr.  MclNNis.  every  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  1994,  for  60  min- 
utes each; 

Mr.  Talent,  on  February  7th,  8th, 
and  9th.  for  60  minutes  each; 

Mr.  KOLBE,  on  February  1st.  8th,  and 
22d;  and  in  March,  on  the  1st,  8th,  15th, 
and  22d,  for  60  minutes  each; 

And  Mr.  Gekas  today — and  this  is  a 
surprise— 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  suspend. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  heard  an  objection  to  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  object  to  the 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  please  take  the 
microphone? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  he  was  reading 
rather  hurriedly.  I  am  interested  in 
two  unanimous  request  consents  that 
you  put  forward  and  whether  they  were 


as  I  heard.  I  do  not  object  to  the  litany 
that  the  gentleman  made  in  July  and 
all  that.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
make  an  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia — and  I  believe 
he  used  the  words,  "notwithstanding 
any  other  requests" — be  put  ahead  of 
any  other  Member  requesting  special 
orders. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual 
language  is  "unanimous  consent  that 
previous  to  any  other  special  orders  en- 
tered into,"  meaning,  according  to  my 
interpretation,  that  he  would  be  first 
on  the  list. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  That  is  what  I 
objected  to. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  was  already  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  It  was  not  agreed 
to  by  me.  If  that  was  the  unanimous 
consent  request,  then  the  Member 
standing  from  Texas  objects. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  there  was  no  objection.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  asked  the  Speaker  to  so 
rule. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  In  that  case 
then,  the  gentleman  is  making  a  need- 
less motion.  But  if  you  were  to  make 
your  motion  and  it  had  any  validity 
and  if  it  requires  unanimous  consent, 
then  an  objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  question  is  whether 
the  gentleman's  objection  was  timely 
or  not. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Yes.  and  while 
you  were  talking.  I  went  down  and 
asked. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  all  Members  that  the  first 
unanimous  consent  requests  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  were  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  When?  Before  I 
arrived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
porrpo  t" 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  The  gentleman 
never  stopped  reading.  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  was  never  a  question  put  so 
there  would  be  an  objection.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  put  while  I  was  present  in 
the  Chamber  after  the  gentleman  start- 
ed reading.  He  went  from  one  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  another.  The 
first  was  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
he  made  another  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. He  went  on  to  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
he  named  specific  dates  in  February. 
March,  and  July,  and  I  do  not  question 
any  of  those.  But  I  object  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  from  any  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  who  would  presume 
himself  to  be  put  ahead  of  every  other 
Member  of  Congress  merely  by  making 
a  request  at  this  time.  If  I  walk  over 
here  and  I  go  through  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  make  my  request  to  get  some 
time  here  on  the  floor.  I  should  be  able 
to  do  that.  We  are  elected  by  the  same 
number  of  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands,  and  the  Chair  will 


make  a  statement.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  concerns  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  However,  the  requests  of 
the  gentleman  were  made  in  three 
groupings,  and  the  first  two  groupings 
were  approved  by  unanimous  consent. 
He  was  reading  the  third  grouping 
when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Please  note  my 
exception,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
Record  will  reflect  that  there  was  no 
pause.  The  question  should  be  properly 
put  by  the  Speaker,  "Is  there  objec- 
tion?" That  question  was  not  put.  Had 
he  put  it,  I  would  have  objected,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  I  did  object.  The  Record 
will  state  that,  whether  you  agree  to  it 
or  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  believes  that  he  did  put  those 
questions  to  the  House  earlier  on  the 
first  two  requests  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  no 
objection  heard  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Would  the  Chair 
refer  to  some  document  other  than  his 
memory  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  he  put  the  question?  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  Chair  to  do  so.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  consult  the  keeper  of  the 
Record.  The  Chair  did  not  put  the 
question. 

I  am  going  to  make  the  same  objec- 
tion, whether  they  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  A  Member  has  to  come  to 
the  well  and  make  his  request  like  ev- 
erybody else. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  state  that  he  does  recall  in 
the  second  grouping  asking  if  there  was 
objection  and  stating,  "without  objec- 
tion," and  then  those  groupings  that 
had  already  been  read  were  approved  as 
requested  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Chair  specifically  recalls 
stating,  "without  objection,  the  re- 
quests are  granted."  There  was  no  ob- 
jection heard  on  the  floor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  The  Chair  is 
stating  that  he  recalls  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  ones  specifically  asked  for. 
the  ones  to  which  I  have  an  objection, 
that  he  put  the  question  here  on  the 
floor? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes.  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Please  note  my 
exception. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's statement  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  want  to  say 
that  in  case  the  Chair  is  wrong,  please 
note  my  objection,  so  if  the  Chair  is  in- 
correct and  he  did  not  put  the  ques- 
tion, then  the  question  is  back  before 
whomever  is  in  the  chair,  and  at  that 
time,  if  it  requires  unanimous  consent, 
please  note  that  the  objection  was 
timely  noted  on  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's statement  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 
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D  1500 
SSI  ABUSE  MUST  STOP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
hall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
American  people,  a  serious  flaw  in  our 
SSI,  our  disability  payments.  The  tax- 
payers are  subsidizing,  and  I  repeat, 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  are  subsi- 
dizing drug  addicts  and  alcohol  abuse 
addicts  through  the  SSI  Program,  un- 
wittingly. We  are  fostering  their  habits 
and  keeping  them  in  their  habits. 

How  is  this  happening?  It  appears  we 
have  learned  from  those  who  admin- 
ister the  law  in  this  field  that  under 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
System,  a  person  who,  as  a  worker  is 
deemed  to  be  disabled  and  goes  on  SSI 
because  of  his  drug  addiction,  can  stay 
on  that  for  life  and  receive  SSI  benefits 
for  life  without  any  treatment,  while 
another  section  of  the  Social  Security 
program  calls  for  benefits  for  drug  ad- 
dicts if  they  receive  treatment,  and 
treatment  is  made  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  SSI. 

But  both  of  them  are  failing.  Why? 
Well,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I  just  ex- 
plained, a  drug  addict  can  go  for  life  re- 
ceiving additional  moneys  from  the 
taxpayers,  and  he  can  further  his  habit 
and  remain  a  burden  on  society,  never 
once  having  to  seek  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  flaw  has 
occurred.  The  individual  on  SSI,  who 
has  to  have  treatment  as  part  of  the 
conditions,  avoids  that  treatment  in 
several  different  ways.  Why?  Because 
the  law  calls  for  a  representative  payee 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  moneys  for 
that  drug  addict  who  is  supposed  to  be 
getting  treatment.  But  the  recipient 
can  be  the  individual's  brother,  his  bar- 
tender, his  best  friend,  anybody  who 
can  be  named  as  representative  payee. 
And  what  happens  is  that  that  rep- 
resentative payee  really  turns  over  the 
money  to  that  same  addict  who  can  go 
without  treatment  again  and  the  sys- 
tem. 

We  fail  in  two  regards  there:  We  fail 
to  provide  treatment  for  the  addict 
who  really  needs  it;  and  second,  we  see 
a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in  subsi- 
dizing a  habit  of  alcohol  or  addition  to 
drugs. 

My  proposal,  which  will  be  forthcom- 
ing before  the  Chamber  and  for  which  I 
request  cosponsorship.  is  always  fol- 
lows. Perhaps  we  can  do  it  through  a 
change  of  regulations,  but  if  not. 
through  a  statute  that  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing; 

No.  1.  it  will  make  it  definitely  a  con- 
dition of  payment  of  SSI  benefits  for 
drug  addiction  under  either  title,  a 
condition  of  that  benefit  will  be  at- 
tendance at.  and  receipt  of.  treatment 
at  a  treatment  center.  No.  1. 
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No.  2,  this  new  set  of  guidelines  will 
have  it  solidly  stated  that  a  represent- 
ative payee  no  longer  can  be  an  indi- 
vidual designated  by  the  drug  addict  or 
the  person  who  is  going  to  receive  the 
benefits,  but  it  will  have  to  be  some  fa- 
cility, some  entity  that  offers  drug 
treatment  and  gives  that  very  same 
treatment  that  is  a  condition  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  benefits  in  the  first  place. 

In  that  way,  we  will  do  those  two 
things  that  the  law  is  intended  to  do. 
We  will  be  providing  treatment  for 
those  who  need  it  so  that  they  can  get 
off  the  drug  addiction  in  the  first  place 
and  become  a  hard-working  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
preserve  the  status  of  the  law  in  pro- 
viding for  representative's  payees  to  be 
the  institution  that  will  be  rendering 
the  treatment. 

I  hope  to  prepare  such  legislation 
very  quickly.  But  in  the  meantime,  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  verify  the  loopholes 
that  we  have  found  and  to  offer  sugges- 
tions on  how  we  can  quickly  close 
them. 


OVERHAUL  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  [Mr.  Chapman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
my  election  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1985.  I  served  for  two  terms,  8 
years,  as  the  district  attorney  for  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District  in  Texas. 

During  that  8-year  period  of  time,  I 
had  an  up  close  and  personal  look  at 
violent  crime,  who  commits  violent 
crime,  and,  at  least  in  Texas,  how  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  worked. 

I  will  say  that  during  that  period  of 
time,  in  fact,  when  I  left  my  duties  as 
district  attorney,  the  Texas  law  at  the 
time  was  that  criminals  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison  would  be  in  all  cases 
eligible  for  parole  when  they  had 
served  one-third  of  their  sentence. 

The  incredible  thing  was  that  in 
Texas  at  that  same  time,  each  of  those 
criminals  convicted  and  serving  time 
in  prison  could  get  3  days  credit  for 
each  day  they  served.  So,  in  effect,  in 
1984  and  1985  and  1986,  criminals  in 
Texas  serving  time  in  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  when  they  had  served 
one-ninth  of  their  sentence. 

Now,  Texas  has  changed  that  law  in 
recent  years,  and  under  new  statutes 
passed  in  my  home  State,  now  violent 
criminals  and  repeat  offenders  have  to 
serve  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their 
time. 

D  1510 

And  guess  what?  The  violent  crime 
rate  in  Texas  has  dropped. 

Tonight  President  Clinton  will  ad- 
dress the  Nation  and  will  talk  about 


his  initiatives  and  what  we  can  do  to- 
gether as  a  country  to  do  something 
about  violent  crime  in  America. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
crime  bill.  The  House  has  passed  provi- 
sions of  an  anticrime  package,  and  our 
President  will  tonight  make  additional 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to 
suggest  is  that  H.R.  3584,  legislation 
that  I  introduced  last  November,  might 
be  a  very  positive  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  do  something  nationally 
about  reducing  the  incidents  of  violent 
crime. 

This  bill,  the  Truth-in-Sentencing 
Act  of  1993,  would  reward  States  that 
are  willing  to  pass  at  the  State  level 
truth  in  sentencing  laws,  would  reward 
them  with  Federal  resources  to  con- 
struct the  prison  space  that  would  be 
necessary,  if  in  fact  those  States  incar- 
cerate violent  and  repeat  offenders  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

My  legislation  would  make  those  re- 
sources available,  if  the  States'  truth- 
in-sentencing  laws  required  that  con- 
victed violent  criminals  and  repeat  of- 
fenders would  serve  85  percent  of  their 
sentence. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  most  crime  is 
committed  and  prosecuted  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  In  fact,  whatever  we 
may  do  at  the  Federal  level.  97  percent 
of  the  prosecution  in  this  country  oc- 
curs at  the  State  and  local  level. 

It  would  seem  that  a  basic  respon- 
sibility of  this  Congress  and  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  try  to  make  our  homes, 
our  schools,  our  communities  and  our 
streets  safer  for  the  families  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  ways  we  can  do  this  is 
use  a  little  common  sense  in  recogniz- 
ing these  statistics  which  have  been  so 
true  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is  vio- 
lent and  repeat  offenders  who  commit 
the  vast  majority  of  the  crimes. 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone  that  if 
longer  prison  sentences  are  imposed 
and  then  the  convicts  are  required  to 
serve  them,  that  the  crime  rate  will  go 
down.  In  fact,  a  recent  independent 
study  estimated  that  by  passage  of 
truth-in-sentencing  legislation  like  I 
have  introduced,  the  violent  crime  rate 
could  be  reduced  in  this  country  by  as 
much  as  60  percent. 

I  have  asked  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  look  at  H.R.  3584 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration.  And  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  likewise  look 
at  what  we  can  do  today,  what  legisla- 
tion we  can  pass  this  year  that  will 
make  an  immediate  impact  on  reduc- 
ing crime  in  America. 

We  really  need  the  law  to  be  and  we 
need  the  reality  to  be  that  if  you  do  a 
crime,  you  will  do  the  time. 

H.R.  3584  will  put  that  saying  into 
practice  in  the  real  world.  It  not  only 
will  take  the  profit  out  of  crime,  but  it 
will  require  repeat  and  violent  offend- 
ers, those  who  just  do  not  believe  the 
law  applies  to  them,  that  they  have  to 
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follow  the  rules.  Once  and  for  all,  it 
will  help  make  our  streets,  our  commu- 
nities and  our  homes  a  safer  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues look  at  H.R.  3584.  I  hope  that 
we  can  include  this  in  any  crime  legis- 
lation that  passes  the  Congress  this 
year.  I  would  suggest  that  the  best, 
quickest,  and  most  effective  remedy 
that  we  can  impose  is  to  keep  the  vio- 
lent criminals  in  jail. 

If  we  do  that,  like  the  experiment  ex- 
perienced in  Texas,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  crime  in  America  will  go  down. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  The  Chair  will  advise  that  the 
Chair  will  recognize  Members  for  spe- 
cial orders  until  5  o'clock  today,  at 
which  time  the  Chair  would  then  de- 
clare the  House  in  recess. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texeis  [Mr.  Washington], 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
ponder  the  President's  possible  re- 
marks later  this  evening  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  discuss  some  things  that  ad- 
dress what  I  believe  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  President's  re- 
marks. 

I  am  happy  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  preceded  me  on  the  micro- 
phone today  have  seen  fit  to  address 
some  of  these  issues.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  what  I  read  in  the  paper  suggests, 
that  the  President  will  deal  principally 
with  the  issue  of  crime  in  America,  the 
reform  of  our  health  care  system  and 
welfare  reform. 

I  wonder  if  we  in  the  Congress  have 
the  collective  courage,  the  strength 
and  the  statesmanship  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  true  reform.  For  true  re- 
form is  what  is  necessary. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  prin- 
cipally beset  us  are  crime,  health  care 
and  welfare  reform.  These  are  problems 
that  concern  all  Americans.  Any  poll 
that  is  taken  indicates  that  these  are 
the  principal  issues,  concerns  and  wor- 
ries in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
immediately  preceded  me  to  the  micro- 
phone, indicated,  it  depends  on  how 
you  look  at  the  statistics  as  to  what 
they  show  you. 

The  statistics  recently  released  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
show  that  America's  crime  rate  for  the 
last  2  years  actually  declined  by  5  per- 
cent. The  last  2  years  was  the  only  pe- 
riod in  the  last  50  years  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not 
pass  a  crime  bill.  So  one  could  say  that 
during  the  2-year  period  when  Congress 


did  not  pass  a  crime  bill  was  the  only 
time  in  the  last  50  years  when  the 
crime  rate  went  down. 

So  if  we  really  want  the  crime  rate  to 
go  down,  we  need  to  stop  the  Congress 
from  passing  crime  bills,  because  most 
of  what  they  are  used  for  is  re-election 
of  Members  of  Congress.  Most  of  what 
the  crime  bills  are  used  for  is  the  re- 
election of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

They  make  wonderful  commercials. 
They  look  good  on  your  resume.  They 
are  wonderful  for  television,  where  you 
can  show  yourself  slamming  the  bars 
on  some  prison,  but  you  fail  to  tell  the 
citizens  out  there  who  are  going  to 
vote  for  you  how  much  you  are  costing 
them. 

Some  of  my  friends  are  in  favor  of 
the  "lock  them  up  and  throw  the  key 
away  "  approach.  Some  of  my  friends 
are  in  favor  of  assisting  the  States  by 
building  regional  prisons.  But  if  my 
friend,  who  immediately  preceded  me 
to  the  microphone,  would  have  his  way, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chap- 
man], we  would  require  the  States  to 
impose  upon  their  court  system  the  re- 
quirement that  85  percent  of  a  sentence 
be  served. 

We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  The 
States  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 
And  in  these  days  when  most  of  us  are 
speaking  about  unfunded  mandates, 
here  is  another  mandate. 

Now,  we  really  do  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime.  But  the  States  can 
do  much  more  about  crime  than  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  need  our  help.  What  we  like 
to  help  them  do  is  to  run  over  each 
other  getting  to  a  microphone  so  we 
can  tell  the  citizens  how  much  we  have 
done  to  protect  them,  how  much  we 
have  done  about  crime,  so  that  we  can 
get  re-elected. 

D  1520 

Statistics  of  whether  crime  has  de- 
creased mean  absolutely  nothing.  As  I 
say,  in  the  last  2  years  crime  has  de- 
creased by  5  percent,  according  to  FBI 
statistics,  but  I  don't  know  any  people 
who  are  comforted  by  that  because 
they  are  still  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
in  the  daytime  and  at  night.  Now  they 
are  afraid  to  go  to  the  shopping  malls. 
They  are  afraid  to  ride  on  the  public 
transportation  systems.  They  are 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Yet  they  are  being  told  by  the  FBI  that 
the  crime  statistics  have  gone  down  in 
the  last  2  years  by  5  percent. 

I  do  not  know  any  people  anywhere 
in  America  who  are  not  afraid  or  have 
an  all-permeating  fear  of  drive-by 
shootings  and  random  violence,  and 
children  being  caught  in  the  crossfire 
of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons. The  increase  in  the  sale  of  burglar 
alarms  and  personal  defense  devices 
will  tell  us  that  people  are  afraid. 

People  want  something  done  about 
crime,  but  they  are  tired  of  paying  to 
have  something  done  about  crime  that 


does  not  do  anything  about  crime. 
They  have  been  paying  out  of  the  nose, 
they  have  been  paying  out  of  the  pock- 
et, they  have  been  paying  out  of  the 
ears,  been  paying  out  of  everywhere 
that  they  can  pay  for  the  last  50  years 
of  Congress  to  come  up  and  engage  in 
an  exercise  in  futility,  because  we  are 
not  solving  the  problem. 

If  every  violent  criminal  in  America 
today  were  locked  up  and  put  in  prison, 
we  would  be  safe  for  a  little  while. 
However,  because  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  people  who  are  17  and 
16  and  15  and  14  and  13,  if  we  locked  up 
everybody  that  was  over  17  who  com- 
mitted a  violent  crime  for  the  rest  of 
their  life,  and  we  do  nothing  more  than 
what  we  are  doing  now  for  the  people 
who  are  4  and  5  and  6  and  7  and  8  and 
16  and  17,  in  2  years  or  3  years  or  4 
years  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started,  except  we  will  have  a  whole  lot 
more  prisons  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  prisons  are  not 
cheap.  The  average  cost  to  build  one 
coll  in  which  two  or  three  or  four  per- 
sons may  be  housed  is  $100,000.  It  costs 
us  $100,000  each  time  we  build  another 
maximum  security  cell  in  which  we 
can  lock  up  these  violent  criminals.  A 
lot  of  them  need  to  be  locked  up.  That 
is  not  the  point  of  my  discussion  here 
today. 

In  addition  to  that  $100,000  to  build 
this  house  in  which  we  can  house  up  to 
four  of  these  individuals,  we  pay  the 
princely  sum  of  $25,000  per  year  for 
every  year  they  are  locked  up  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  So  if  we  take  some- 
body who  is  20,  who  is  going  to  die 
when  he  is  70,  we  are  going  to  spend  50 
years  at  $25,000  keeping  that  person 
locked  up  in  prison.  They  do  not  even 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  keep. 

We  want  to  do  something  about 
crime.  We  are  afraid.  There  is  at  least 
a  perception  that  crime  has  gone  out  of 
control.  Crime  is  hemorrhaging  our 
country  to  the  tune  of  $470  billion  per 
year.  We  must  have  a  response.  The 
present  response  is  not  working. 

The  other  body  has  passed  a  crime 
bill  in  which  they  were  able  to  find  $22 
billion  to  pay  for  prisons  when  just  last 
year,  in  the  same  year  when  they  found 
$22  billion  to  pay  for  prisons,  they 
could  not  find  $10  billion  to  pay  for 
Head  Start,  Healthy  Start,  and  sum- 
mer jobs  for  some  of  the  same  people 
who  are  now  incarcerated  in  prison. 

Since  June  1993,  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  John  Con- 
YERs;  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Robert  Scott;  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mel  Watt;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Xavier 
Becerra;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Don  Edwards;  and  I,  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  various  inter- 
est groups  and  caucuses,  organizations 
and  groups,  have  been  crafting  and 
drafting  a  realistic,  humanistic,  doable 
approach  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America. 
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In  the  past  these  crime  bills  have 
usually  been  simply  ways  of  increasing 
various  ways  to  execute  people,  limit- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  individ- 
uals who  are  charged  with  crimes,  es- 
tablishing mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences that  Federal  judges  say  impose 
upon  them,  a  duty  to  act  as  a  robot, 
rather  than  as  an  individual,  and  build- 
ing more  prisons. 

We  have  been  good  at  all  of  those 
things.  In  the  last  50  years  we  have 
built  a  lot  more  prisons,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  lot  more  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  people  to  serve,  we  have 
abridged  or  suspended  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  people  who  have  en- 
gaged in  criminal  activity,  and  we  have 
found  new  ways  and  better  ways  of  exe- 
cuting other  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime,  of  course,  in 
these  50  years  has  not  decreased  as  a 
result  of  these  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, because  as  I  noted,  the  only  2- 
year  period  in  the  last  50  years  when 
we  have  not  had  a  crime  bill  was  the 
only  2-year  period  in  the  last  50  years 
when  crime  has  actually  gone  down. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress passing  all  of  these  crime  bills, 
the  citizens  want  to  know.  Crime  has 
not  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
totally  eradicated  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  a  radically  dif- 
ferent approach  to  ensure  that  our  con- 
stitutional rights  are  protected,  to  re- 
duce recidivism  in  our  Nation's  pris- 
ons, to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
schools  are  safe  and  our  neighborhoods 
are  safe,  and  to  save  a  generation  of 
mostly  poor  people  who  wallow  in  an 
endless  cycle  of  despair,  hopelessness, 
and  pessimism. 

As  the  Members  may  know.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  other  body  will  take  up  the  com- 
plex issue  of  crime  this  year.  Several 
bills  are  currently  on  the  table  for  con- 
sideration, most  notably  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  3355,  the  House  version 
of  the  same  bill,  and  H.R.  3315,  the 
Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1993. 

Anticrime  policies  of  the  past  40 
years  have  been  a  series  of  quick,  cheap 
fixes.  New  prisons  were  built,  manda- 
tory minimums  were  imposed,  con- 
stitutional protections  have  been  erod- 
ed, in  the  name  of  public  safety.  Mean- 
while, our  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams that  could  have  quickly  brought 
crime  down  have  been  largely  ignored. 
We  have  not  created  new  educational 
opportunities  for  our  people.  We  have 
not  created  new  jobs  for  our  people, 
and  as  a  result,  we  have  increased  and 
included  more  affordable  prison  space 
for  our  people. 

Although  this  bill,  H.R.  3355,  was  in- 
troduced as  the  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
form Act,  our  goal  today  is  to  enter 
into  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  solu- 
tion to  crime  in  America.  How  should 


we  spend  whatever  money  we  are  going 
to  spend  on  crime  in  America?  What 
are  we  going  to  get  for  the  $22  billion 
that  the  other  body  wants  to  spend? 
What  alternatives  exist  to  spending  $22 
billion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  spending 
of  the  $22  billion  have  more  people  in- 
carcerated, and  more  people  needing  to 
be  incarcerated? 

Right  now  25  percent  of  all  African- 
Americans  in  this  country  are  under 
the  auspices  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Twenty-five  percent,  one  in 
four,  black  males  between  the  age  of  17 
and  35  are  either  in  prison  or  on  proba- 
tion or  on  parole,  having  been  to  pris- 
on. That  is  an  alarming  statistic.  We 
must  look  at  the  alternatives,  because 
it  is  clear  that  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing for  the  last  50  years  has  not  been  of 
benefit  to  any  of  our  communities. 

We  are  afraid  of  each  other.  We  do 
not  face  each  other  on  the  sidewalk 
and  on  the  trains.  We  will  not  look  at 
each  other  on  the  Metro,  because  we  do 
not  know  who  is  the  next  criminal  who 
is  going  to  take  out  an  AK-47  or  an  Uzi 
and  start  shooting  people  that  he  does 
not  know,  just  because  he  has  a  gun. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
comity,  we  are  willing  and  sincerely 
desire  to  work  with  all  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  other  body,  groups  and  individuals, 
to  make  into  fruition  the  most  effec- 
tive piece  of  legislation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime. 

It  recognizes  if  we  lock  all  the  people 
who  are  currently  committing  crime 
up,  but  we  do  not  go  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  we  can  almost  point,  we 
cannot  name  the  child  by  name,  but  we 
can  name  the  neighborhoods  from 
which  they  will  come.  We  can  name  the 
streets  upon  which  they  will  be  raised. 
We  can  name  the  schools  that  they  are 
going  to  drop  out  of.  We  can  name 
them  almost  by  name.  They  are  4,  5, 
and  6  years  old  now.  Ten  years  from 
now  they  will  be  14,  15,  and  16  years 
old. 

If  society  does  not  intervene  in  their 
lives  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  next 
10  years,  they  will  go  to  prison.  If  soci- 
ety has  its  way,  or  some  of  society's 
members  in  this  Congress  have  their 
way,  they  will  stay  in  prison,  perhaps 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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And  the  subject  of  my  discussion  is 
not  whether  they  should  go  to  prison  or 
whether  they  should  stay  in  prison  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  whether  we 
should  have  to  pay  for  it,  whether  we 
should  have  to  pay  $100,000  to  build  a 
cell  that  will  house  up  to  four  people, 
and  then  $25,000  per  year  in  today's 
costs.  Lord  knows  what  it  is  going  to 
be  with  the  inflation  rate  in  future 
years  for  the  next  50  years  to  lock 
somebody  up  in  prison  when  we  could 
have  prevented  it.  We  can  spend  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount  per  year  for  10 
years.  We  can  spend  1  year's  cost  of  in- 
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carcerating  an  individual  at  $25,000  a 
year  and  spend  $2,500  a  year  on  these 
children  when  they  are  4,  5,  and  6  years 
old,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  spending 
$25,000  per  year  on  them  when  they  get 
14,  15  and  16  years  old. 

That  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  It!  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
at  the  root  causes  of  what  produces 
people  who  turn  out  to  be  criminals  in 
our  society. 

We  know  a  lot  of  the  reasons  already. 
That  is  not  to  coddle  them  or  excuse 
away   their  conduct.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  antisocial  behavior.  Every 
child  who  grows  up  poor  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  criminal.  Most  of  them  do 
not.  We  seem  to  have  enough  social  sci- 
entists,  enough   behavioral   scientists, 
and  enough  people  like  that  to  be  able 
to  go  in  and  look  and  say  10  children 
grew  up  on   this  street  in   the   1960's. 
They  were  all  bom  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.  They  were  all   about  the  same 
age.  They  played  together  on  the  play- 
ground. They  went  to  the  same  elemen- 
tary school   together.   Why   is  it  that 
two  of  them  turned  to  a  life  of  crime 
and  have  committed  offense,  after  of- 
fense, after  offense?  And  why  is  it  that 
two  of  them  are  now  locked  up  in  pris- 
on for  the  rest  of  their  lives?  Why  is  it 
that  1  out  of  10  turn  out  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful doctor  contributing  to  the  com- 
munity? Why  is  it  that  another  turns 
out  to  be  a  nurse  or  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner, or  a  janitor,  or  a  mechanic,  or 
a  person  who  makes  a  contribution  to 
our  society  in  one  way  or  another?  And 
it  does  not  matter  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  not  committing  crimes.  They 
are    teaching    other    people,    they    are 
leading  other  people  by  example,  they 
have    become   productive   members   of 
their  community. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ones  that  go  to 
prison  and  the  ones  who  do  not,  and  we 
need  to  know  what  those  differences 
are,  because  we  need  to  start  spending 
our  money  wisely,  and  we  need  to  start 
spending  our  money  carefully,  because 
the  days  are  gone  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  a  bottomless  pit  into 
which  it  could  stick  its  hands  to  pull 
out  money  to  pay  for  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  days  are  gone  when  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  throw  money  at  the 
problem,  no  matter  what  we  think  the 
solution  is.  no  matter  whether  we 
think  the  solution  is  going  to  work. 
Those  days  are  gone.  The  taxpayers  are 
watching  the  expenditures  of  their  dol- 
lars carefully.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  give  them  a  dollars  worth  of 
thought  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  their 
money,  and  no  thought  has  gone  into 
these  crime  bills  that  are  being  cir- 
culated around  here.  There  is  nothing 
in  there  for  the  American  who  wants  to 
worry  about  not  only  being  safe  today, 
but  being  safe  tomorrow. 

These  politicians  would  have  you 
think  that  if  we  locked  up  all  of  the 
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violent  criminals  then  you  can  take 
the  burglar  bars  off  your  house,  and 
you  can  go  in  the  Safeway  or  the  con- 
venient store  late  at  night  and  not  be 
worried  about  walking  in  in  the  middle 
of  a  robbery,  or  you  can  park  at  the 
ballgame  and  not  worry  about  whether 
your  car  is  going  to  be  there  when  you 
get  back,  or  you  can  get  on  the  subway 
and  not  be  worried  about  being  the  vic- 
tim of  a  random  AK-47  shooting,  or  you 
can  stand  on  the  street  comer  and  talk 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors  and  not 
worry  about  being  the  victim  of  a 
drive-by  shooting.  But  you  know  bet- 
ter. You  know  when  this  $22  billion  is 
spent  the  Congress  will  be  back  after 
$22  billion  more  after  that,  and  then 
another  $50  billion  more,  and  then  $100 
billion  more.  There  is  no  end  to  how 
much  they  would  make  you  pay  to 
solve  crime  in  America. 

But  ask  yourselves,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  of  the  $2.6  trillion  you  spent 
on  crime  in  the  last  40  years,  what 
have  you  gotten  for  your  money?  You 
have  elected  a  lot  of  politicians  who 
have  made  a  lot  of  30-second  commer- 
cials where  they  get  up  with  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  flag  behind  them  and 
tell  you  how,  by  God,  how  tough  they 
are  on  these  criminals,  and  they  want 
to  lock  them  up  and  throw  the  key 
away  with  your  money.  They  want  to 
lock  them  up  all  right,  with  your 
money. 

What  will  they  use  for  a  commercial 
if  they  lock  them  all  up  and  there  are 
no  more  criminals?  They  will  have 
something  else  to  run  on.  They  cannot 
run  on  communism  anymore,  because 
we  do  not  have  that  bug-a-boo.  Crime 
is  the  thing  that  they  use  to  strike  fear 
in  your  heart  so  that  they  can  get  re- 
elected. Make  them  think,  make  them 
come  to  the  table.  Next  time  they  have 
a  townhall  meeting  and  get  up  and  tell 
you  how  they  are  doing  so  much  for 
you  about  solving  crime,  just  ask 
them,  "Mr.  Congressman,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, if  we  spend  this  $22  billion 
on  crime,  can  you  assure  me,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, that  crime  is  going  to  go 
down  in  America?  Can  you  assure  me, 
can  you  promise  me,  do  you  hold  out 
any  hope  that  that  chart  that  keeps 
going  up  like  this  when  we  spend  this 
$22  billion  that  you  are  going  to  make 
us  spend  will  drop  just  an  iota,  just  go 
down  1  percent,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent? Mr.  Congressman,  will  there  be 
less  murders  in  America  next  year 
when  we  pass  these  new  laws  that  you 
are  telling  us  about?  When  we  lock  all 
of  these  people  up  in  prison.  Congress- 
man, will  that  mean  that  my  car  will 
not  get  stolen,  that  I  will  not  get 
carjacked,  I  will  not  be  the  victim  of  a 
drive-by  shooting.  Congressman?"  And 
the  honest  answer  is  no.  This  is  not 
going  to  do  any  good,  because  we  are 
spending  a  lot  of  the  money  on  the 
back  end  of  the  factory  that  turns 
these  young  people  out  on  our  streets. 
We  are  not  putting  any  money  in  on 
the  front  end. 


We  know  that  97  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  prison  are  high  school  dropouts. 
Hello.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  end  up  in  prison  are  high 
school  dropouts. 

Now  all  high  school  dropouts  do  not 
end  up  in  prison,  but  a  disproportion- 
ately high  number,  as  opposed  to  col- 
lege graduates,  or  high  school  grad- 
uates, or  trade  school  graduates  end  up 
in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  take  a  rock- 
et scientist,  which  I  am  not,  to  figure 
out  that  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween lack  of  education  and  prison 
when  97  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
in  prison  quit  school  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  find 
a  way  just  to  go  back  to  the  sixth 
grade  and  keep  youngsters  in  the  sev- 
enth grade,  the  eighth  grade,  and  the 
ninth  grade,  we  would  be  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  people  we  have  to 
spend  $25,000  a  year  apiece  on  to  go  to 
prison. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  needs  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  discussion,  and  it 
is  the  crime  bill  about  which  I  spoke 
earlier.  What  does  this  crime  bill  do 
that  other  bills  do  not  do? 

First,  it  does  away  with  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  crimes.  This 
would  allow  for  more  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  our  judges  and  juries  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  proper  sentence  for 
the  crime  that  was  committed.  Every 
person  who  commits  the  same  crime 
should  not  receive  the  same  sentence. 
We  ought  to  be  able,  a  judge  ought  to 
be  able  to  look  into  an  individual's 
background  and  say  this  person  has  not 
ever  committed  a  crime  before,  or  this 
person  has  good  family  support,  or  this 
person  has  gotten  a  GED  and  college 
credits  while  they  are  in  prison.  The 
recidivism  rate  for  people  who  get  a 
college  education  or  at  least  2  years  of 
college  training  while  they  are  in  pris- 
on, the  rate  at  which  they  go  back  to 
prison  is  one-tenth  that  for  people  who 
do  not  get  any  training  while  they  are 
in  prison.  The  rate  of  those  individuals 
who  receive  drug  counseling  while  they 
are  in  prison  is  half  of  what  it  is  for 
people  who  do  not  receive  any  drug 
counseling  when  they  are  in  prison. 

The  bill  that  I  am  talking  about  also 
strengthens  the  habeas  corpus  guide- 
lines for  prisoners  so  that  a  person  gets 
one  fair  shot,  one  good  trial,  and  if 
they  are  convicted,  then  we  give  them 
a  fair  trial  before  we  hang  them.  It  has 
no  new  death  penalties  in  it,  because 
death  penalties  do  not  do  anything  but 
stop  that  individual.  It  is  a  legalized 
way  for  the  State  to  engage  in  murder 
of  its  citizens. 

It  allows  for  on  demand  drug  treat- 
ment for  all  prisoners.  The  crisis  of 
drugs  in  our  communities  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  health  care  crisis  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a 
criminal  justice  problem,  it  is  a  health 
care  problem.  If  someone  needs  treat- 
ment for  a  disease,  we  should  be  able  to 
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provide  that  treatment  whether  they 
are  in  prison  or  out  of  prison. 

The  bill  also  allows  for  after-release 
counseling  and  guidance  for  ex-offend- 
ers. This  provision  will  help  those  who 
have  paid  their  debt  to  society  to  be- 
come better  incorporated  into  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

It  puts  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets.  It  bans  21  types  of  assault 
weapons.  It  imposes  a  tax  on  ammuni- 
tion. 
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It  requires  higher  standards  in  order 
to  become  a  gun  dealer,  rather  than 
paying  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
a  $25  fee  and  becoming  magically  a  gun 
dealer. 

It  allows  for  the  victims  of  crime  to 
be  recompensed  for  their  losses  and 
strengthens  provisions  for  crimes 
against  women. 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  bill  that, 
through  hard  work  and  working  with 
other  Members  and  in  comity  and  con- 
versation with  Members  of  this  body, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  and  a 
combination  of  legislative  efforts,  com- 
munity spirit,  and  individual  courage 
and  responsibility,  we  can  significantly 
decrease  the  incidence  of  crime  in  our 
homes,  in  our  neighborhoods,  in  our 
schools,  in  our  communities,  and  in  our 
wonderful  country. 

In  the  end  no  one  solution  will  work, 
no  one  bill  is  going  to  be  a  magic  pana- 
cea to  solving  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America.  There  are  no  cheap,  easy  so- 
lutions nor  quick  solutions  available 
on  the  horizon.  But  the  tremendous 
costs  of  crime  in  our  community,  as 
stated  earlier  estimated  by  Business 
Week  magazine  to  be  more  than  $470 
billion  each  year,  demands  that  we  not 
give  up. 

Our  country's  great  wealth  surely 
can  be  harnessed  in  an  effective  way  to 
provide  the  remedies  that  would  allow 
people  to  walk  the  streets  without  fear. 
We  need  to  seriously  consider  alter- 
natives that  prevent  individuals  from 
becoming  criminals  in  the  first  place 
rather  than  to  spend  all  of  our  money 
punishing  them  once  they  become 
criminals.  There  is  no  way  to  end  that 
pipeline. 

There  are  more  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  2  years  old  than  there  were 
15  years  ago;  there  are  more  people  who 
are  3  years  old;  there  are  more  people 
who  are  4  years  old.  If  we  do  not  attend 
to  assuring  that  we  provide  the  means 
by  which  we  prevent  these  individuals 
from  becoming  criminals  10  years  from 
now,  then  we  are  looking  in  the  wrong 
place  for  a  solution  to  the  wrong  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  also  address  the  question  of 
health  care  in  America  this  evening 
when  he  addresses  our  Nation  in  this 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

Health  care  reform  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  political  issue  of  our  time. 
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Most  of  the  public  response  to  the 
idea  of  health-care  reform  is  reminis- 
cent to  the  way  most  of  us  feel  about 
our  doctors  when  they  begin  spouting 
those  doctor  words  that  they  know, 
that  jargon  that  only  doctors  learn 
when  they  go  to  medical  school.  We 
trust  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
they  do  no  harm. 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  solve  the 
health-care  dilemma  that  we  have  in 
our  country  where  37  million  of  our 
people  have  no  form  of  health  care 
whatsoever  is  a  wide-open,  far- ranging 
public  debate  about  the  deeper  issues  of 
health  care  than  just  the  superficial  is- 
sues that  we  are  talking  about.  We 
need  to  discuss  our  attitudes  towards 
life  and  death.  We  need  to  discuss  the 
goals  of  medicine  in  our  country.  We 
need  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  health. 
We  need  to  discuss  the  concept  of  suf- 
fering versus  the  concept  of  survival. 
We  need  to  discuss  who  shall  live  and 
who  shall  die,  and  who  shall  decide  who 
shall  live  and  who  shall  die  in  our 
country. 

We  must  discuss  these  issues.  But 
they  have  been  currently  supplanted  by 
the  rather  narrow  quibble  over  policy. 
The  parodox  of  our  current  situation 
does  require  that  we  discuss  policy. 

However,  unless  we  address  such 
basic  existential  and  fundamental 
questions  as  those  I  have  raised  a  mo- 
ment ago,  we  stand  little  chance  of 
solving  our  Nation's  health-care  crisis. 
Because  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  7.6 
percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product 
was  devoted  to  health,  6.8  percent  to 
education,  9.7  percent  to  defense. 
Today  defense  and  education  consume 
approximately  6  percent  each,  and 
health  expenditures  have  climbed  to  14 
percent  and  will  reach  18  percent  by 
the  year  2000. 

Most  of  the  policymakers  here  in 
Washington  have  been  focusing  on  the 
deficiencies  and  failures  of  modem 
medicine.  They  claim  it  is  either 
greedy  pharmaceutical  companies  or 
greedy  insurance  companies  or  unnec- 
essary procedures  or  bureaucratic  inef- 
ficiency and  paperwork  or  expensive 
technologies  and  so  forth.  These  dis- 
cussions have  taken  control  of  the  de- 
bate, and  these  ideas  seemingly  have 
taken  over  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's debate  over  health  care. 

The  administration  seems  to  see  the 
solutions  to  our  health-care  crisis  in 
terms  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  without  looking  at  the 
underpinnings  that  identify  their  ap- 
proach including  managed  care,  and 
those  are  the  buzzwords  for  their  pro- 
gram, such  as  managed  care,  HMO's 
and  managed  competition. 

Implicit  in  these  recommendations  is 
the  assumption  that  the  elimination  of 
waste  will  obviate  the  need  for  ration- 
ing health  care.  Most  Americans  know 
that  we  already  ration  health  care.  We 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  wealth.  We  do  it  on 


the  basis  of  geography.  We  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  for  if  a  person  is 
wealthy,  then  they  have  as  much 
health  care  as  they  can  afford  in  this 
country.  If  a  person  is  poor,  all  too 
often  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  sleep 
on  the  floors  of  our  public  and  charity 
hospitals  for  days  on  end  before  they 
receive  the  rationing  that  we  call  our 
health-care  system,  health-care  deliv- 
ery in  our  system. 

Our  groups  that  are  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  who  feel  the  govern- 
ment should  take  the  predominant  role 
in  the  health  care  of  its  people  argue 
on  behalf  of  a  different  approach.  Peo- 
ple ask  how  nations  such  as  England 
and  Canada  can  provide  health  care 
comparable  to  ours  for  much  less 
money. 

First  of  all,  England  and  Canada  use 
the  single-payer  payment  system;  that 
is,  the  government  pays  for  everyone's 
health  care  directly,  and  this  system  is 
an  option,  though  highly  efficient,  that 
has  been  met  with  tremendous  opposi- 
tion in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medical  costs  will 
bankrupt  this  country  if  we  continue 
on  the  current  trajectory.  There  are  no 
data  to  demonstrate  that  improved 
management  techniques  will  solve  the 
problem. 

Managed  care  and  managed  competi- 
tion save  money  in  the  short  run,  al- 
though examples  of  other  managed 
care,  managed  industry,  do  not  inspire 
much  confidence.  The  utilities  are  an 
example  of  a  managed  industry,  and 
the  airlines  are  another  example  of  a 
managed  industry.  Our  recent  history 
will  teach  us  that  we  should  not  place 
all  of  our  confidence  in  a  managed  in- 
dustry purely  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  savings  achieved 
by  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions has  been  achieved  by  cutting 
back  on  expensive,  unprofitable  facili- 
ties such  as  bum  centers,  trauma-care 
centers,  neonatal  intensive  care  units, 
and  emergency  rooms  and  the  like. 
HMO's  conduct  what  amounts  to  a  hid- 
den form  of  health-care  rationing,  con- 
fident in  the  knowledge  that  the  cities, 
counties,  and  charitable  organizations 
and  the  university  hospitals  are  still 
around  to  pick  up  the  slack  where  they 
do  not  treat  bums  and  neonatal  inten- 
sive-care patients  in  emergency  rooms. 

As  the  managers  of  HMO's  know  only 
too  well,  the  surest  way  to  contain 
health-care  spending  is  to  limit  access 
to  health  care  and  to  rethink  our  ever 
expanding  concept  of  health. 

If  we  must  have  allocation,  the  proc- 
ess should  require  open  discussion  such 
as  what  we  are  doing  here  today  and 
what  we  will  be  doing  in  the  days, 
weeks,  and  months  ahead. 

When  we  are  rationing  life  itself,  the 
decision  must  be  subjected  to  public 
scrutiny  and  debate.  The  first  step  is  to 
set  limits  on  health  care  according  to 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  for 


all  of  our  people.  We  can  no  longer 
leave  to  the  marketplace  decisions 
about  access  to  medical  care. 

We  do  not  want  kidneys  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Yet  we  tolerate 
something  close  to  that  right  now; 
when  it  is  necessary,  although  dis- 
graceful, for  a  patient  to  have  to  adver- 
tise for  a  liver  on  Oprah,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  rushes  to  the 
head  of  the  line  to  receive  a  new  heart 
and  liver  transplant,  something  is 
wrong  with  the  way  we  ration  health 
care  in  our  country.  I  do  not  begrudge 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  the  op- 
portunity for  a  heart  and  liver  trans- 
plant. It  saved  his  life.  But  there  were 
other  people  on  the  list  for  heart  trans- 
plants and  liver  transplants  long  before 
it  became  necessary  medically  or  even 
known  medically  that  the  Governor 
would  need  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  access  then  to  our 
scarce  health-care  resources  must  be 
organized  along  some  equitable  lines.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  these  are  easy  deci- 
sions. They  are  never  easy  decisions. 
They  force  us  to  face  our  own  mortal- 
ity and  demand  that  we  look  beyond 
our  own  sympathies  and  interests  to 
look  to  see  what  is  in  the  greater  good 
of  our  country. 

The  ethical  dilemmas  do  not  end 
with  access  to  scarce  service  or  tech- 
nology. Now  come  the  trickier  ques- 
tions of  deciding  if  and  when  that  ac- 
cess should  end. 

Most  Americans  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  health-care  resources  in  the  last  3 
years  of  their  lives;  most  of  the  money 
that  Americans  spend  on  health  care  is 
spent  in  the  last  3  years  of  their  lives. 
How  then  do  we  make  those  choices? 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  goals  of 
any  fair  and  just  health-care  system 
are  the  universal  access  to  health  care 
for  all  people,  the  quality  of  assurance 
in  the  health-care  delivery  system, 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, education  and  training  of  a  di- 
verse body  of  health-care  providers, 
and  cost  containment.  I  have  arrived  at 
these  goals  as  a  result  of  several  town- 
hall  meetings  in  my  district  as  well  as 
interfacing  with  constituents  who  are 
both  lay  people  and  physicians  alike, 
and  they  tell  me,  together  with  my 
independent  research,  that  these  are 
worthwhile  goals,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, obtainable  goals. 

Under  the  Health  Security  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  most  peo- 
ple, and  I  underline  the  word  "most," 
would  obtain  health-care  insurance 
through  one  of  two  entities,  either  a 
local  health  alliance  or  a  corporate  al- 
liance where  available.  Exceptions 
would  be  made  for  current  medical  care 
recipients,  military  personnel,  veter- 
ans, and  Native  Americans,  who  would 
continue  to  be  covered  under  their  ex- 
isting programs. 

Undocumented  immigrants  would  not 
be  covered  under  any  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  that  is  a  shame. 
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We  would  run  the  risk  of  not  providing 
health  care  for  undocumented  workers 
by  exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of 
harm  of  diseases  that  they  will  catch 
and  transmit  for  lack  of  medical  re- 
sources being  made  available  to  them. 
When  I  was  growing  up,  that  was  called 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

Two  basic  types  of  plans  would  exist: 
a  low-cost-sharing  HMO-type  plan,  and 
a  high-cost  combination  called  pre- 
ferred-provider style.  Employers  would 
pay  80  percent  of  the  premiums  for  full- 
time  workers  and  the  worker  would 
pay  the  remaining  20  percent.  Employ- 
ers would  pay  a  smaller  percentage  for 
the  cost  of  part-time  workers,  depend- 
ing on  how  many  hours  per  week  they 
actually  work.  Most  low-income  work- 
ers and  the  unemployed  have  their 
share  of  insurance  premiums  at  least 
partially  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Deductibles  and  copayments  would 
vary  depending  upon  the  type  of  plan 
selected  by  the  beneficiaries.  HMO's 
would  typically  have  a  $10  copayment 
for  doctors  fees  and  a  $5  copay  for  pre- 
scription drugs.  Fee-for-service  plans 
would  have  a  20  percent  copayment  for 
doctors  fees  and  hospital  visits  as  well. 
Fee-for-service  plans  would  have  a  $200- 
per-person  and  a  $400-per-family  de- 
ductible. 

Combination  plans  would  have  a  low 
copayment  if  you  are  treated  by  a  pre- 
ferred-provider doctor  or  hospital  and  a 
higher  copayment  if  you  are  treated  by 
a  provider  outside  of  the  preferred  net- 
work. All  of  the  plans  would  cap  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  at  $1,500  per  person 
and  $3,000  per  family  per  year  regard- 
less of  deductibles  or  copayments. 

Another  approach  to  solving  our 
health  care  problem  in  this  country  is 
called  the  single-payer  approach.  The 
single-payer  system  of  health  care 
guarantees  universal  access  to  com- 
prehensive, quality  health  care  at  a 
price  that  Americans  can  afford.  Under 
a  single-payer  plan,  health  care  costs 
for  all  Americans  would  be  paid  by  a 
single  public  entity,  like  social  secu- 
rity or  Medicare. 

The  current  network  of  1,500  different 
insurance  companies,  each  with  its  own 
rules,  each  with  its  own  set  of  claims 
forms,  each  with  its  own  level  of  serv- 
ices, would  be  replaced  by  a  single 
agency  that  would  pay  all  health  care 
costs,  all  of  the  health  care  services  for 
individuals.  The  Government  agency 
would  not  run  the  health  care  facility, 
the  delivery  facilities,  but  would  sim- 
ply replace  our  current  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  paying  for  the  health  care  that 
is  being  delivered  to  our  citizens.  The 
present  mix  of  private  and  public  doc- 
tors, other  medical  professionals  and 
health  care  facilities  would  remain. 
The  single-payer  system  would  merely 
streamline  the  bill-paying  process  and 
eliminate  the  complex  and  repetitive 


billing  and  duplicative  system  which 
we  now  have  which  costs  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  per  year  paying  the 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  alone. 

The  single-payer  system  would  curb 
health  care  costs  through  a  global 
budget  and  a  budget  discipline  unat- 
tainable when  you  have  1,500  compa- 
nies paying  the  bills. 

The  single-payer  system  would  be 
progressively  financed  through  a  com- 
bination of  corporate  and  personal 
taxes.  These  taxes  would  replace  the 
premium  the  people  who  have  insur- 
ance now  are  paying  in  most  cases, 
would  end  up  being  less  money  than 
they  are  paying  in  premiums,  and 
would  replace  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses that  they  now  pay  and  claim 
back  on  our  income  tax  return  for  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  corporate  health  care 
costs,  and  overall,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
costs  would  go  down.  All  health  care 
revenues  would  be  placed  in  a  national 
health  trust  fund  that  could  be  used 
only  for  health  care  expenditures.  The 
specific  tax  rate  and  fees  would  vary 
under  the  different  single-payer  pro- 
posals. 

If  a  single-payer  system  were  in 
place,  individuals  would  be  issued  a  na- 
tional "health  security  card."  which 
would  be  similar  to  a  social  security 
card  that  they  now  have.  Individuals 
could  go  to  the  health  care  provider  of 
their  choice  and  receive  treatment 
simply  by  presenting  the  card.  Covered 
services  would  include  all  medically 
necessary  procedures,  as  well  as  pre- 
scription drugs  and  long-term  care. 
Under  most  single-payer  plans,  there  is 
no  copayment  or  deductible.  The  sin- 
gle-payer pays  either  directly  at  an  an- 
nually negotiated  payment  structure 
or  through  negotiated  annual  budgets. 
Health  care  providers  would  be  guaran- 
teed payment,  and  they  would  no 
longer  have  to  alter  the  treatment  to 
fit  the  insurance  status  of  their  pa- 
tients. 

The  single-payer  plan  would  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  State  level  according 
to  Federal  standards,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  consumers,  businesses,  and 
health  care  providers.  By  allowing  for 
State  administration,  the  health  care 
system  could  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
local  conditions  and  needs. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  said  that  I  would  support  a 
health  care  system  that  would  allow 
for  universal  access,  have  cost  contain- 
ment, that  would  include  quality  as- 
surance in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services,  that  would  promote  disease 
prevention,  that  would  promote  health 
and  wellness  rather  than  illness,  and 
which  allows  for  a  choice  of  doctors. 
The  only  plan  that  provides  for  all  of 
these  is  the  single-payer  plan.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  proud  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter of  the  single-payer  plan  which  is 
introduced  as  House  Resolution  1200. 

A  recent  news  report  stated  that  over 
600,000  Americans  were  going  to  Canada 
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to  get  their  health  care.  I  believe  that 
is  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  single- 
payer  approach  to  health  care.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  reform  our  health 
care  system  without  reforming  our 
welfare  system. 

The  President  this  evening,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  expected  to  propose  a  wel- 
fare reform  package  which  the  House 
would  consider  sometime  this  session. 
Both  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  are  expected  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  administration's  plan 
once  it  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

During  the  campaign,  the  candidate, 
William  J.  Clinton,  said  he  would  "end 
welfare  as  we  know  it  by  placing  a  time 
limit  on  the  enrollment  in  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,"  which  is 
called  AFDC,  which  now  serves  1  in  7  of 
our  Nation's  children.  Almost  1  in  7  of 
all  our  children  are  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  bene- 
fits. 

In  a  companion  pledge,  candidate 
Clinton  said  he  would  end  poverty  of 
children  with  full-time  working  par- 
ents by  changing  the  Tax  Code.  Among 
other  things,  the  reform  of  welfare,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  would  accom- 
plish several  things.  It  would  limit 
AFDC  payments  to  2  years  and  within 
that  time  would  empower  the  parents, 
mostly  mothers,  with  schooling,  train- 
ing, and  child  care  needed  to  break  the 
cj'cle  of  dependency. 

□  1600 

I  wish  the  President  godspeed  and 
success  in  that  endeavor.  However  I  re- 
mind him  that  the  same  Congress  that 
must  pass  the  limitations  upon  welfare 
mothers  receiving  benefits  and  provid- 
ing schooling  and  training  for  welfare 
mothers  and  child  care  has  failed,  just 
last  year,  to  provide  day  care  funding, 
to  provide  benefits  for  young  teenagers 
so  that  they  will  have  jobs  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1993.  I  wish  the  President  well. 

A  welfare  reform  program  must  pro- 
vide community  service  work  for  those 
who  can  work  but  are  without  private 
jobs  after  their  AFDC  ends.  It  must 
provide  an  earned  income  tax  credit  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  full- 
time  earnings  of  a  family  with  children 
and  the  family's  poverty  level  income 
threshold.  We  need  to  decide  what  it 
takes  for  a  family  to  get  by  on,  and  if 
a  member  of  the  family  is  working  and 
they  are  not  coming  up  to  the  mini- 
mum that  we  said  that  they  ought  to 
have  to  get  by  on;  say  $20,000,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  the  rest, 
should  require  that  individual  to  re- 
ceive additional  training  and  school- 
ing, get  a  GED  and  take  college  cred- 
its, and,  otherwise,  prepare  themselves 
for  jobs.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  jobs,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  are 
available. 

We  are  preparing  people  right  now  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist  in  this  country. 
Most  of  our  lower  paying,   low  wage 
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jobs  are  going  to  other  countries.  The 
President  says  he  wants  to  start  a  na- 
tional deadbeat  data  bank  and  use  that 
and  other  means  of  enforcing  child  sup- 
port against  deadbeat  parents,  and  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  President 
within  the  budget  reconciliation  bill  to 
improve  the  status  of  working  families 
in  this  country.  The  children's  initia- 
tive within  the  Budget  Act,  which  in- 
cluded the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
expansion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
increased  funding  for  family  preserva- 
tion and  childhood  immunization  were 
real,  definitive  first  steps  toward  a  real 
investment  in  human  needs. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  politi- 
cally popular,  however,  to  bash  people 
on  welfare.  Welfare  comes  in  many 
forms.  A  subsidy  is  welfare.  When  we 
pay  a  cotton  farmer  not  to  plant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  giving  him  or  her  wel- 
fare. When  we  pay  for  the  bailout  of 
the  savings  and  loan  debacle  in  this 
country,  we  are  providing  welfare,  not 
only  for  the  directors  and  investors  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
went  under,  but  we  are  providing  wel- 
fare for  the  people  who  put  their  hard- 
earned  money  into  these  savings  and 
loans  and  lost  it  through  the  unscrupu- 
lous acts  of  the  boards  of  directors. 

Welfare  comes  in  many  forms.  It  is 
not  just  for  poor  people.  When  we 
bailed  out  Chrysler  Corporation  7  years 
ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  welfare. 
But  it  is  popular  to  bash  welfare  and 
put  the  face  of  the  single,  head-of- 
household  mother  on  there  as  if  she  is 
the  reason  that  there  is  a  drain  on  the 
system. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  gone 
to  the  step  of  introducing,  or  will  in- 
troduce, bills  that  abolish  AFDC. 
JOBS,  the  Food  Stamps  Program,  and 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  and 
many  other  job  training  programs,  put 
strict  time  limits  on  how  long  they  can 
receive  welfare  in  an  era  when  15  per- 
cent of  our  poor  people  are  unem- 
ployed. It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  take 
away  their  hope. 

In  order  to  address  human  needs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  welfare  reform  must  reduce 
the  need  for  welfare.  The  reform  of  the 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program  cannot  succeed  in  the 
absence  of  a  broader  antipoverty  strat- 
egy. Families  are  often  forced  to  rely 
on  welfare. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  that  had  good 
jobs  3  years  ago  when  they  ran  out  of 
unemployment  compensation  because 
the  Congress  would  not  pass  additional 
unemployment  benefits.  Some  of  these 
same  Members  who  want  to  take  away 
the  welfare  are  the  ones  who  would  not 
provide  unemployment  benefits  for 
these  people  who  were  out  of  a  job. 
Welfare,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a 
willing  choice,  and,  where  it  is  a  will- 
ing choice,  we  ought  to  work  to  take  it 
away,  but  the  antipoverty  program 
must  include  child  support  benefits  of 


all  children,  improve  unemployment 
insurance,  universal  access  to  health 
care,  increased  minimum  wage,  and  a 
refundable  child  care  credit. 

We  just  invest  in  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  welfare  re- 
cipients. Federal  funding  for  the  job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Pro- 
gram, or  any  successor  programs, 
should  be  increased  to  expand  edu- 
cation and  training  services  that  give 
participants  the  skills  to  a  decent  pay- 
ing, steady,  stable  job. 

We  must  allow  people  to  work  for 
wages,  not  for  welfare.  Public  sector 
employment  created  for  people  leaving 
the  AFDC  system  must  provide  pay 
and  benefits  equal  to  other  workers 
doing  the  same  job  without  displacing 
current  workers.  The  AFDC  system 
should  allow  working  parents  to  re- 
ceive benefits  and  not  be  penalized  for 
their  own  work  effort.  A  safety  net 
must  be  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
leave  the  AFDC  system.  Curtailing  ac- 
cess to  welfare  without  reducing  the 
need  for  income  support  would  only  in- 
crease poverty  and  hurt  needy  families 
while  increasing  crime  in  our  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  welfare 
system  must  treat  people  with  dignity. 
Family  cap  provisions  or  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  children  one  can  have,  re- 
strictions on  migration  and  other 
measure  that  seek  to  punish  certain 
behaviors  hurt  needy  families  and  do 
nothing  to  help  them  escape  from  pov- 
erty. A  reformed  welfare  system  should 
emphasize  incentives  over  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  need 
a  powerful  sense  of  determination  to 
banish  the  ugly  blemishes  of  crime,  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  health  care  and  of 
poverty  scarring  the  image  of  America. 
We  can,  of  course,  try  to  temporize,  ne- 
gotiate, small,  inadequate  changes  and 
prolong  the  timetable  of  justice  in  the 
hope  that  the  narcotic  of  delay  will 
dull  the  pain  of  progress.  We  can  try. 
but  we  will  certainly  fail.  The  shape  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world  will  not  per- 
mit the  past  luxury  of  gradualism  and 
procrastination  any  longer. 

Solutions  to  the  complex  conun- 
drums of  crime,  health  care,  and  wel- 
fare will  not  be  easy.  This  does  not  sig- 
nify that  they  are  impossible.  Rec- 
ognizing these  complexities  as  chal- 
lenges rather  than  as  obstacles,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  make  real  progress  if 
we  freely  admit  that  there  is  no  magic. 
We  will  make  progress  if  we  accept  the 
fact  that  14  years  of  deficit  spending, 
ignorance  to  human  needs  and  politi- 
cally sexy,  so-called  solutions  cannot 
be  canceled  out  in  14  minutes  or  14 
days,  or  14  months  of  atonement.  Nei- 
ther can  we  allow  the  guilty  to  tailor 
their  atonement  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
visit  another  14  years  of  deliberate 
hurt  upon  the  victims. 

The  debate  about  crime,  health  care, 
and  welfare  is  at  its  least  common  de- 
nominator a  struggle  for  opportunities. 
In  asking  for  something  the  low  and 


middle  class  are  not  seeking  charity. 
The  low  and  middle  class  do  not  want 
to  languish  on  welfare  rolls  any  more 
than  the  next  person.  The  low  and  mid- 
dle class,  and  the  poor  in  this  country, 
do  not  want  to  be  given  a  job  that  they 
do  not  deserve.  Neither,  however,  do 
they  want  to  be  told  there  is  no  place 
they  can  be  trained  to  handle  these 
jobs  that  will  be  created  in  the  future. 

With  equal  opportunity  must  come 
the  practical,  realistic  aid  which  will 
equip  people  to  seize  these  opportuni- 
ties. Giving  a  pair  of  shoes  to  a  person 
who  has  not  learned  to  walk  is  not  just 
cruel,  it  is  criminal. 

With  real  crime,  real  health  care,  and 
real  welfare  reform.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  begin  to  find  the  answers  to  neu- 
tralizing the  years  of  neglect  and  hope- 
lessness. Whole  generations  have  been 
left  behind  as  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation has  advanced.  Those  lost  genera- 
tions have  never  learned  basic  social 
skills  at  a  functional  level,  the  skills  of 
reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  applying  for  a  job  and  exercising 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  including  the 
right  to  vote.  That  is  why  they  are 
walking  around  not  caring  about  our 
society.  They  think  they  are  not  a  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Moreover,  urban  and  suburban  and 
rural  poverty  has  not  only  stilled  lives, 
it  has  created  emotional  disturbances, 
many  of  which  manifest  themselves  in 
antisocial  actions  in  the  streets  of 
Houston,  TX.  and  Washington.  DC. 
every  day.  The  most  tragic  victims  are 
the  children  of  those  parents  who 
struggle  and  fail  to  provide  not  just 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  but  a  stable 
environment  for  our  children. 

I,  too,  sing  America.  The  America  I 
sing  has  stood  solidly  behind  the  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
America  that  I  sing  is  reinforced  by  a 
substantial  investment  in  the  financial 
and  human  capital  needed  to  make  her 
great.  The  America  that  I  love,  like 
many  other  of  my  colleagues  and  my 
family,  recognize  that  we  have  paid  a 
price  for  public  service,  some  mone- 
tarily, but  all  of  us  with  regard  to  the 
time  that  we  in  our  families  invest.  We 
must  remember  the  price  because, 
when  we  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  the  courage  to  dive  on  the 
grenade  to  live  up  to  the  challenge  for 
our  people  and  not  just  another  com- 
mercial. 

D  1610 
We  must  do  the  job  that  is  necessary 
for  all  of  our  people. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess  until 
approximately  8:40  p.m.  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  in  joint  session  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  267 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]: 
The     gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

BONIOR]; 

The     gentleman     from     Maryland     [Mr. 

HOYER): 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]; 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thorn- 
ton); 

The  gentlewoman  from  Arkansas  [Ms. 
Lambert]; 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]; 

The  gentleman  ft-om  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich]: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]: 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Dick- 
ey]; 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hutch- 
inson]; and 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
ter]: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHELL]; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford); 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor); 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux); 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi); 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham); 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle); 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
tenbero): 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole); 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson); 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran); 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott); 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les): 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm);  and 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond). 


The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charge  d' Af- 
faires of  foreigrn  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  and  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDENT.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President.  Members 
of  the  103rd  Congress,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans: 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  speech  is  in 
the  teleprompter  tonight,  but  I  hope 
we  can  talk  about  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

I  ask  you  to  begin  by  recalling  the 
memory  of  the  giant  who  presided  over 
this  chamber  with  sucli  force  and 
grace.  Tip  O'Neill  liked  to  call  himself 
a  man  of  the  House,  and  he  surely  was 
that.  But  even  more,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  bricklayer's  son  who 
helped  build  the  great  American  mid- 
dle class.  Tip  O'Neill  never  forgot  who 
he  was,  where  he  came  from,  or  who 
sent  him  here. 

Tonight,  he  is  smiling  down  on  us  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Lord's  gallery. 
But  in  his  honor,  may  we  too  always 
remember  who  we  are,  where  we  come 
from,  and  who  sent  us  here. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  return  over  and 
over  again  to  the  principle  that  if  we 
simply  give  ordinary  people  equal  op- 
portunity, quality  education,  and  a  fair 
shot  at  the  American  dream,  they  will 
do  extraordinary  things. 


We  gather  tonight  in  a  world  of 
changes,  so  profound  and  rapid  that  all 
nations  are  tested.  Our  American  herit- 
age has  always  been  to  master  such 
change,  to  use  it  to  expand  opportunity 
at  home,  and  our  leadership  abroad. 

But  for  too  long,  and  in  too  many 
ways,  that  heritage  was  abandoned, 
and  our  country  drifted. 

For  thirty  years,  family  life  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  breaking  down.  For  twen- 
ty years,  the  wages  of  working  families 
have  been  stagnant,  or  declining.  For 
twelve  years  of  trickle-down  econom- 
ics, we  built  a  false  prosperity  on  a  hol- 
low base  as  our  national  debt  quad- 
rupled. From  1989  to  1992,  we  experi- 
enced the  slowest  growth  in  a  half  cen- 
tury. 

For  too  many  families,  even  when 
both  parents  are  working,  the  Amer- 
ican dream  has  been  slipping  away. 

In  1992,  the  American  people  de- 
manded that  we  change.  A  year  ago  I 
asked  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  accepting 
responsibilities  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  Well,  we  did.  We  replaced  drift 
and  deadlock  with  renewal  and  reform. 
And  I  want  to  thank  every  one  of  you 
here  who  heard  the  American  people, 
broke  gridlock,  who  gave  them  the 
most  successful  teamwork  between  a 
President  and  a  Congress  in  thirty 
years. 

This  Congress  produced  a  budget  that 
cut  the  deficit  by  half  a  trillion  dollars, 
cut  spending  and  raised  income  taxes 
only  on  the  very  wealthiest  Americans. 
This  Congress  produced  tax  relief  for 
millions  of  low  income  workers  to  re- 
ward work  over  welfare.  It  produced 
NAFTA.  It  produced  the  Brady  bill, 
now  the  Brady  law.  And  thank  you. 
Jim  Brady,  for  being  here,  and  God 
bless  you,  sir. 

This  Congress  produced  tax  cuts  to 
reduce  the  taxes  of  nine  out  of  ten 
small  businesses  who  use  the  money  to 
invest  more  and  create  more  jobs.  It 
produced  more  research  and  treatment 
for  AIDS,  more  childhood  immuniza- 
tions, more  support  for  women's  health 
research,  for  affordable  college  loans 
for  the  middle  class,  a  new  national 
service  program  for  those  who  want  to 
give  something  back  to  their  country 
and  their  communities  for  higher  edu- 
cation. A  dramatic  increase  in  high- 
tech  investments  to  move  us  from  a  de- 
fense to  a  domestic  high-tech  economy. 

This  Congress  produced  a  new  law, 
the  motor  voter  bill,  to  help  millions  of 
I)eople  register  to  vote.  It  produced 
family  and  medical  leave.  All  passed, 
all  signed  into  law,  with  not  one  single 
veto.  These  accomplishments  were  all 
commitments  I  made  when  I  sought 
this  office,  and,  in  fairness,  they  all 
had  to  be  passed  by  you  and  this  Con- 
gress. But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  real 
credit  belongs  to  the  people  who  sent 
us  here,  who  pay  our  salaries,  who  hold 
our  feet  to  the  fire. 

But  what  we  do  here  is  really  begin- 
ning to  change  lives.  Let  me  just  give 


you  one  example.  I  will  never  forget 
what  the  family  and  medical  leave  law 
meant  to  just  one  father  I  met  early 
one  Sunday  morning  in  the  White 
House.  It  was  unusual  to  see  a  family 
there  touring  early  Sunday  morning, 
but  he  had  his  wife  and  his  three  chil- 
dren there,  one  of  them  in  a  wheel- 
chair. 

I  came  up,  and  after  we  had  our  pic- 
ture taken  and  had  a  little  visit,  I  was 
walking  off  and  that  man  grabbed  me 
by  the  arm  and  said,  Mr.  President, 
"Let  me  tell  you  something.  My  little 
girl  here  is  desperately  ill.  She  is  prob- 
ably not  going  to  make  it.  But  because 
of  the  family  leave  law,  I  was  able  to 
take  time  off  to  spend  with  her,  the 
most  important  time  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life,  without  losing  my  job  and 
hurting  the  rest  of  my  family. 

"It  means  more  to  me  than  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  say.  Don't  you  people 
up  here  ever  think  what  you  do  doesn't 
make  a  difference.  It  does." 

Though  we  are  making  a  difference, 
our  work  has  just  begun.  Many  Ameri- 
cans still  haven't  felt  the  impact  of 
what  we  have  done.  The  recovery  still 
hasn't  touched  every  community  or 
created  enough  jobs.  Incomes  are  still 
stagnant.  There  is  still  too  much  vio- 
lence and  not  enough  hope  in  too  many 
places.  Abroad,  the  young  democracies 
we  are  strongly  supporting  still  face 
very  difficult  times  and  look  to  us  for 
leadership. 

And  so,  tonight,  let  us  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  of  renewal,  to  create 
more  and  better  jobs,  to  guarantee 
health  security  for  all,  to  reward  work 
over  welfare,  to  promote  democracy 
abroad,  and  to  begin  to  reclaim  our 
streets  from  violent  crime  and  drugs 
and  gangs,  to  renew  our  own  American 
community. 

Last  year  we  began  to  put  our  House 
in  order  by  tackling  the  budget  deficit 
that  was  driving  us  toward  bankruptcy. 
We  cut  $255  billion  in  spending,  includ- 
ing entitlements,  and  over  340  separate 
budget  items.  We  froze  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  used  honest  budget  numbers. 

Led  by  the  Vice  President,  we 
launched  a  campaign  to  reinvent  gov- 
ernment. We  cut  staff,  cut  perks,  even 
trimmed  the  fleet  of  federal  lim- 
ousines. After  years  of  leaders  whose 
rhetoric  attacked  bureaucracy,  but 
whose  actions  expanded  it,  we  will  ac- 
tually reduce  it  by  252  thousand  people 
over  the  next  five  years.  By  the  time 
we  have  finished,  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy will  be  at  its  lowest  point  in  thir- 
ty years. 

Because  the  deficit  was  so  large  and 
because  they  had  benefitted  from  tax 
cuts  in  the  1980's,  we  did  ask  the 
wealthiest  Americans  to  pay  more  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  So  on  April  the  15th, 
the  American  people  will  discover  the 
truth  about  what  we  did  last  year  on 
taxes.  Only  the  top — listen,  the  top  1.2 
percent  of  Americans,  as  I  said  all 
along,    will    pay    higher    income    tax 


rates.  Let  me  repeat,  only  the  wealthi- 
est 1.2  percent  of  Americans  will  face 
higher  income  tax  rates,  and  no  one 
else  will,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

Of  course,  there  were,  as  there  al- 
ways are  in  politics,  naysayers  who 
said  this  plan  won't  work.  But  they 
were  wrong.  When  I  became  President, 
the  experts  predicted  that  next  year's 
deficit  would  be  $300  billion.  But  be- 
cause we  acted,  those  same  people  now 
say  the  deficit  is  going  to  be  under  $180 
billion,  forty  percent  lower  than  was 
previously  predicted. 

Our  economic  program  has  helped  to 
produce  the  lowest  core  inflation  rate 
and  the  lowest  interest  rates  in  twenty 
years.  And  because  those  interest  rates 
are  down,  business  investment  in 
equipment  is  growing  at  seven  times 
the  rate  of  the  previous  four  years. 
Auto  sales  are  way  up,  home  sales  at  a 
record  high.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  refinanced  their  homes,  and  our 
economy  has  produced  1.6  million  pri- 
vate sector  jobs  in  1993,  more  than  were 
created  in  the  previous  four  years  com- 
bined. The  people  who  supported  this 
economic  plan  should  be  proud  of  its 
early  results.  Proud.  But  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  should  know  and  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  more  to  do. 

Next  month,  I  will  send  you  one  of 
the  toughest  budgets  ever  presented  to 
Congress.  It  will  cut  spending  in  more 
than  300  programs,  eliminate  100  do- 
mestic programs,  and  reforms  the  way 
in  which  government  buys  goods  and 
services.  This  year  we  must  again 
make  the  hard  choices  to  live  within 
the  hard  spending  ceilings  we  have  set. 
We  must  do  it.  We  have  proved  we  can 
bring  the  deficit  down  without  choking 
off  recovery,  without  punishing  seniors 
or  the  middle  class,  and  without  put- 
ting our  national  security  at  risk.  If 
ybu  will  stick  with  this  plan,  we  will 
post  three  consecutive  years  of  declin- 
ing deficits  for  the  first  time  since 
Harry  Truman  lived  in  the  White 
House,  and,  once  again,  the  buck  stops 
here. 

Our  economic  plan  also  bolsters  our 
strength  and  our  credibility  around  the 
world.  Once  we  reduced  the  deficit  and 
put  the  steel  back  in  our  competitive 
edge,  the  world  echoed  with  the  sound 
of  falling  trade  barriers.  In  one  year, 
with  NAFTA,  with  GATT,  with  our  ef- 
forts in  Asia  and  the  national  export 
strategy,  we  did  more  to  open  world 
markets  to  American  products  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  two  generations. 
That  means  more  jobs  and  rising  living 
standards  for  the  American  people. 

Low  deficits,  low  inflation,  low  inter- 
est rates,  low  trade  barriers,  and  high 
investments,  these  are  the  building 
blocks  of  our  recovery.  But  if  we  want 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities before  us  in  the  global  economy, 
you  all  know  we  must  do  more. 

As  we  reduce  defense  spending.  I  ask 
Congress  to  invest  more  in  the  tech- 
nologies of  tomorrow.  Defense  conver- 


sion will  keep  us  strong  militarily  and 
create  jobs  for  our  people  here  at  home. 

As  we  protect  our  environment,  we 
must  invest  in  the  environmental  tech- 
nologies of  the  future  which  will  create 
jobs.  This  year  we  will  fight  for  a  revi- 
talized Clean  Water  Act  and  a  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  a  reformed 
Superfund  program.  And  the  Vice 
President  is  right.  We  must  also  work 
with  the  private  sector  to  connect 
every  classroom,  every  clinic,  every  li- 
brary, every  hospital  in  America  into  a 
national  information  superhighway  by 
the  year  2000.  Think  of  it:  Instant  ac- 
cess to  information  will  increase  pro- 
ductivity, will  help  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren; it  will  provide  better  medical 
care;  it  will  create  jobs.  And  I  call  on 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  es- 
tablish that  information  super  highway 
this  year. 

As  we  expand  opportunity  and  create 
jobs,  no  one  can  be  left  out.  We  must 
continue  to  enforce  fair  lending  and 
fair  housing,  and  all  civil  rights  laws, 
because  America  will  never  be  com- 
plete in  its  renewal  until  everyone 
shares  in  its  bounty. 

But  we  all  know,  too,  we  can  do  all 
these  things:  Put  our  economic  House 
in  order,  expand  world  trade,  target  the 
jobs  of  the  future,  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunity. But  if  we  are  honest,  we  will 
all  admit  that  this  strategy  still  can- 
not work  unless  we  also  give  our  people 
the  education,  training,  and  skills  they 
need  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  to- 
morrow. 

We  must  set  tough,  world  class  aca- 
demic and  occupational  standards  for 
all  of  our  children,  and  give  our  teach- 
ers and  students  the  tools  to  meet 
them.  Our  Goals  2000  proposal  will  em- 
power individual  school  districts  to  ex- 
periment with  ideas  like  chartering 
their  schools  to  be  run  by  private  cor- 
porations, or  having  more  public  school 
choice;  to  do  whatever  they  wish  to  do. 
as  long  as  we  measure  every  school  by 
one  high  standard:  Are  our  children 
learning  what  they  need  to  know  to 
compete  and  win  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. Goals  2000  links  world  class 
standards  to  grass  roots  reforms,  and  I 
hope  Congress  will  pass  it  without 
delay. 

Our  school-to-work  initiative  will, 
for  the  first  time  link  schools  to  the 
world  of  work,  providing  at  least  one 
year  of  apprenticeship  beyond  high 
school.  After  all,  most  of  the  people  we 
are  counting  on  to  build  our  economic 
future  won't  graduate  from  college.  It's 
time  to  stop  ignoring  them  and  start 
empowering  them. 

We  must  literally  transform  our  out- 
dated unemployment  system  into  a  re- 
employment system.  The  old  unem- 
ployment system  just  sort  of  kept  you 
going  while  you  waited  for  your  old  job 
to  come  back.  We  have  got  to  have  a 
new  system  to  move  people  into  new 
and  better  jobs,  because  most  of  those 
old  jobs  just  don't  come  back.  And  we 
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know  the  only  way  to  have  real  job  se- 
curity in  the  future,  to  get  a  good  job 
with  a  growing  income,  is  to  have  real 
skills  and  the  ability  to  learn  new 
ones.  So  we  have  got  to  streamline  to- 
day's patchwork  of  training  programs 
and  make  them  a  source  of  new  skills 
for  our  people  who  lose  their  jobs.  Re- 
employment, not  unemployment,  must 
become  the  centerpiece  of  our  eco- 
nomic renewal.  I  urge  you  to  pass  it  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Just  as  we  must  transform  our  unem- 
ployment system,  so  must  we  also  rev- 
olutionize our  welfare  system.  It 
doesn't  work.  It  defies  our  values  as  a 
nation.  If  we  value  work,  we  can't  jus- 
tify a  system  that  makes  welfare  more 
attractive  than  work  if  people  are  wor- 
ried about  losing  their  health  care. 

If  we  value  responsibility,  we  can't 
ignore  the  $34  billion  in  child  support 
that  absent  parents  ought  to  be  paying 
to  millions  of  parents  who  are  taking 
care  of  their  children. 

If  we  value  strong  families,  we  can- 
not perpetuate  a  system  that  actually 
penalizes  those  who  stay  together.  Can 
you  believe  that  a  child  who  has  a  child 
gets  more  money  from  the  government 
for  leaving  home  than  for  staying  home 
with  a  parent  or  a  grandparent?  That's 
not  just  bad  policy,  it  is  wrong,  and  we 
ought  to  change  it. 

I  worked  on  this  problem  for  years 
before  I  became  President,  with  other 
governors  and  with  members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  and  with  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  another  party. 
I  worked  on  it  with  people  who  are  on 
welfare,  lots  of  them.  And  I  wanted  to 
say  something  to  everybody  here  who 
cares  about  this  issue:  The  people  who 
most  want  to  change  this  system  are 
the  people  who  are  dependent  on  it. 
They  want  to  get  off  welfare,  they 
want  to  go  back  to  work,  they  want  to 
do  right  by  their  kids.  I  once  had  a 
hearing  when  I  was  a  governor,  and  I 
brought  in  people  on  welfare  from  all 
over  America  who  had  found  their  way 
to  work.  And  the  woman  from  my  state 
who  testified  was  asked  this  question. 
What  is  the  best  thing  about  being  off 
welfare  and  in  a  job?  And  without 
blinking  an  eye,  she  looked  at  40  gov- 
ernors and  she  said,  "When  my  boy 
goes  to  school  and  they  say  what  does 
your  mother  do  for  a  living,  he  can  give 
an  answer." 

These  people  want  a  better  system, 
and  we  ought  to  give  it  to  them. 

Last  year,  we  began  this.  We  gave  the 
states  more  power  to  innovate,  because 
we  know  that  a  lot  of  great  ideas  come 
from  outside  Washington.  And  many 
states  are  using  it. 

Then  this  Congress  took  a  dramatic 
step.  Instead  of  taxing  people  with 
modest  incomes  into  poverty,  we 
helped  them  to  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty,  by  dramatically  increasing 
the  earned  income  tax  credit.  It  will 
lift  15  million  working  families  out  of 
poverty,  rewarding  work  over  welfare. 


making  it  possible  for  people  to  be  suc- 
cessful workers  and  successful  parents. 
Now,  that  is  real  welfare  reform. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  done.  This 
spring.  I  will  send  you  a  comprehensive 
welfare  reform  bill  that  builds  on  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988  and  re- 
stores the  basic  values  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  will  say  to  teenagers,  if  you  have 
a  child  out  of  wedlock,  we  will  no 
longer  give  you  a  check  to  set  up  a  sep- 
arate household.  We  want  families  to 
stay  together. 

We  will  say  to  absent  parents  who 
aren't  paying  child  support,  if  you  are 
not  providing  for  your  children,  we  will 
garnish  your  wages,  we  will  suspend 
your  license,  we  will  track  you  across 
state  lines  and,  if  necessary,  we  will 
make  some  of  you  work  off  what  you 
owe.  People  who  bring  children  into 
this  world  cannot  and  must  not  just 
walk  away  from  them. 

But  to  all  those  who  depend  on  wel- 
fare, we  should  offer  ultimately  a  sim- 
ple compact.  We  will  provide  the  sup- 
port, the  job  training,  the  child  care 
you  need  for  up  to  two  years.  But  after 
that,  anyone  who  can  work  must,  in 
the  private  sector  wherever  possible,  in 
community  service,  if  necessary.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  will  make  welfare 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  second  chance, 
not  a  way  of  life. 

Now,  I  know  it  will  be  difficult  to 
tackle  welfare  reform  in  1994  at  the 
same  time  we  tackle  health  care.  But, 
let  me  point  out,  I  think  it  is  inevi- 
table and  imperative.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  million  people  are  on  welfare 
today  because  it  is  the  only  way  they 
can  get  health  care  coverage  for  their 
children.  Those  who  choose  to  leave 
welfare  for  jobs  without  health  bene- 
fits, and  many  entry  level  jobs  don't 
have  health  benefits,  find  themselves 
in  the  incredible  position  of  paying 
taxes  that  help  to  pay  for  health  care 
coverage  for  those  who  made  the  other 
choice  to  stay  on  welfare.  No  wonder 
people  leave  work  and  go  back  to  wel- 
fare, to  get  health  care  coverage.  We 
have  got  to  solve  the  health  care  prob- 
lem to  have  real  welfare  reform. 

So  this  year  we  will  make  history  by 
reforming  the  health  care  system.  And 
I  would  say  to  you,  all  of  you,  my  fel- 
low public  servants,  this  is  another 
issue  where  the  people  are  way  ahead 
of  the  politicians. 

That  may  not  be  popular  with  either 
party,  but  it  happens  to  be  the  truth. 

You  know,  the  First  Lady  has  re- 
ceived now  almost  a  million  letters 
from  people  all  across  America,  from 
all  walks  of  life.  I  would  like  to  share 
just  one  of  them  with  you. 

Richard  Anderson  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
lost  his  job,  and,  with  it,  his  health  in- 
surance. Two  weeks  later,  his  wife 
Judy  suffered  a  cerebral  aneurysm.  He 
rushed  her  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
stayed  in  intensive  care  for  twenty-one 
days.  The  Anderson's  bills  were  over 
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$120,000.  Although  Judy  recovered  and 
Richard  went  back  to  work,  at  eight 
dollars  an  hour,  the  billings  were  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  were  literally 
forced  into  bankruptcy. 

"Mrs.  Clinton,"  he  wrote  to  Hillary, 
"no  one  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  have  to  lose  everything  they 
have  worked  for  all  their  lives  because 
they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
come ill."  It  was  to  help  the  Richard 
and  Judy  Andersons  of  America  that 
the  First  Lady  and  so  many  others 
have  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  on 
this  health  care  reform  issue.  We  owe 
them  our  thanks  and  our  action. 

I  know  there  are  people  here  who  say 
there  is  no  health  care  crisis.  Tell  it  to 
Richard  and  Judy  Anderson.  Tell  it  to 
the  58  million  Americans  who  have  ho 
coverage  at  all  for  some  time  each 
year.  Tell  it  to  the  81  million  Ameri- 
cans with  those  preexisting  conditions, 
those  folks  who  are  paying  more  or 
they  can't  get  insurance  at  all,  or  they 
can't  ever  change  their  jobs  because 
they  or  someone  in  their  family  has 
one  of  those  preexisting  conditions. 

If  you  tell  it  to  the  small  businesses 
burdened  by  skyrocketing  costs  of  in- 
surance, most  small  businesses  cover 
their  employees  and  they  pay  on  aver- 
age 35  percent  more  in  premiums  than 
big  businesses  or  government.  Or  tell  it 
to  the  76  percent  of  insured  Americans, 
three  out  of  four,  whose  policies  have 
lifetime  limits,  and  that  means  they 
can  find  themselves  without  any  cov- 
erage at  all,  just  when  they  need  it  the 
most. 

So  if  any  of  you  believe  there  is  no 
crisis,  you  tell  it  to  those  people.  Be- 
cause I  can't. 

There  are  some  people  who  literally 
do  not  understand  the  impact  of  this 
problem  on  people's  lives.  But  all  you 
have  to  do  is  go  out  and  listen  to  them. 
Just  go  talk  to  them,  anywhere,  in  any 
Congressional  district  in  this  country. 
There  are  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  Independents.  It  doesn't  have  a 
lick  to  do  with  party.  They  think  we 
don't  get  it.  And  it  is  time  we  show 
them  that  we  do  get  it. 

From  the  day  we  began,  our  health 
care  initiative  has  been  designed  to 
strengthen  what  is  good  about  our 
health  care  system,  the  world's  best 
care  professionals,  cutting  edge  re- 
search, and  wonderful  research  insti- 
tutes. Medicare  for  older  Americans. 
None  of  this,  none  of  it.  should  be  put 
at  risk.  But  we  are  paying  more  and 
more  money  for  less  and  less  care. 
Every  year  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
even  get  to  choose  their  doctors.  Every 
year  doctors  and  nurses  spend  more 
time  on  paperwork  and  less  time  with 
patients,  because  of  the  absolute  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  the  present  sys- 
tem has  become.  This  system  is  riddled 
with  inefficiency,  with  abuse,  with 
fraud,  and  everybody  knows  it.  In  to- 
day's health  care  system,  insurance 
companies  call   the  shots.   They  pick 
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whom  they  cover  and  how  they  cover 
them.  They  can  cut  off  your  benefits 
when  you  need  your  coverage  the  most. 
They  are  in  charge. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  means  every 
night  millions  of  well-insured  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed,  just  an  illness,  an  acci- 
dent, or  a  pink  slip  away  from  having 
no  coverage  or  financial  ruin.  It  means 
every  morning  millions  of  Americans 
go  to  work  without  health  insurance  at 
all,  something  the  workers  in  no  other 
advanced  country  in  the  world  do.  It 
means  that  every  year  more  and  more 
hard  working  people  are  told  to  pick  a 
new  doctor  because  their  boss  has  had 
to  pick  a  new  plan,  and  countless  oth- 
ers turn  down  better  jobs  because  they 
know  if  they  take  the  better  job.  they 
will  lose  their  health  insurance. 

If  we  just  let  the  health  care  system 
continue  to  drift,  our  country  will  have 
people  with  less  care,  fewer  choices, 
and  higher  bills.  Now.  our  approach 
protects  the  quality  of  care  and  peo- 
ple's choices.  It  builds  on  what  works 
today  in  the  private  sector,  to  expand 
the  employer-based  coverage,  to,  guar- 
antee private  insurance  for  every 
American.  And,  I  might  say,  employer- 
based  private  insurance  for  every 
American  was  proposed  twenty  years 
ago  by  President  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  was  a  good 
idea  then,  and  it  is  a  better  idea  today. 

Why  do  we  want  guaranteed  private 
insurance?  Because  right  now,  nine  out 
of  ten  people  who  have  insurance  get  it 
through  employers,  and  that  should 
continue.  And  if  your  employer  is  pro- 
viding good  benefits  at  reasonable 
prices, that  should  continue,  too.  That 
ought  to  make  the  Congress  and  the 
President  feel  better. 

Our  goal  is  health  insurance  every- 
body can  depend  on,  comprehensive 
benefits  that  cover  preventive  care  and 
prescription  drugs.  Health  premiums 
that  don't  just  explode  when  you  get 
sick  or  you  get  older.  The  power,  no 
matter  how  small  your  business  is,  to 
choose  dependable  insurance  at  the 
same  competitive  rates  governments 
and  big  business  get  today.  One  simple 
form  for  people  who  are  sick.  And, 
most  of  all,  the  freedom  to  choose  a 
plan  and  the  right  to  choose  your  own 
doctor. 

Our  approach  protects  older  Ameri- 
cans. Every  plan  before  the  Congress 
proposes  to  slow  the  growth  of  Medi- 
care. The  difference  is  this:  We  believe 
those  savings  should  be  used  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  senior  citizens. 
Medicare  must  be  protected  and  it 
should  cover  prescription  drugs,  and  we 
should  take  the  first  steps  in  covering 
long-term  care.  To  those  who  would 
cut  Medicare  without  protecting  sen- 
iors, I  say  the  solution  to  today's 
squeeze  on  middle  class  working  peo- 
ple's health  care  is  not  to  put  the 
squeeze  on  middle  class  retired  people's 
health  care.  We  can  do  better  than 
that.  When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  it  is 


pretty  simple  to  me:  Insurance  ought 
mean  what  it  used  to  mean.  You  pay  a 
fair  price  for  security,  and  when  you 
get  sick,  health  care  is  always  there. 
No  matter  what. 

Along  with  the  guarantee  of  health 
security,  we  all  have  to  admit,  too, 
there  must  be  more  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  in  how  we  use  this 
system.  People  have  to  take  their  kids 
to  get  immunized.  We  all  should  take 
advantage  of  preventive  care.  We  must 
all  work  together  to  stop  the  violence 
that  explodes  our  emergency  rooms. 
We  have  to  practice  better  health  hab- 
its, and  we  can't  abuse  the  system.  And 
those  who  don't  have  insurance  under 
our  approach,  will  get  coverage,  but 
they  will  have  to  pay  something  for  it 
too.  The  minority  businesses  that  pro- 
vide no  insurance  at  all,  and,  in  so 
doing,  shift  the  costs  of  the  care  to 
their  employees  to  others,  should  con- 
tribute something.  People  who  smoke 
should  pay  more  for  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes. Everybody  can  contribute  some- 
thing if  we  wanted  to  solve  the  health 
care  crisis.  There  can't  be  anymore 
something  for  nothing.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  coming  months.  I  hope  very 
much  to  work  with  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  to  reform  our  health 
care  system  by  using  the  market  to 
bring  down  costs,  and  to  achieve  last- 
ing health  security. 

If  you  look  at  history,  we  see  that  for 
sixty  years  this  country  has  tried  to  re- 
form health  care.  President  Roosevelt 
tried.  President  Truman  tried.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tried.  President  Carter 
tried.  Every  time,  the  special  interests 
were  powerful  enough  to  defeat  them. 
But  not  this  time. 

I  know  that  facing  up  to  these  inter- 
ests will  require  courage.  It  will  raise 
critical  questions  about  the  way  we  fi- 
nance our  campaigns  and  how  lobbyists 
wield  their  influence.  The  work  of 
change,  frankly,  will  never  get  any 
easier  until  we  limit  the  influence  of 
well  financed  interests  who  profit  from 
this  current  system.  So  I  also  must 
now  call  on  you  to  finish  the  job  both 
houses  began  last  year,  by  passing 
tough  and  meaningful  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  and  lobbying  reform  leg- 
islation this  year. 

You  know,  my  fellow  Americans,  this 
is  really  a  test  for  all  of  us.  The  Amer- 
ican people  provide  those  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment service  with  terrific  health 
care  benefits  at  reasonable  cost.  We 
have  health  care  that  is  always  there. 

I  think  we  we  need  to  give  every  hard 
working  tax  paying  American  the  same 
health  care  security  they  have  already 
given  to  us. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear.  I  am 
open,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  to  the 
best  ideas  of  concerned  members  of 
both  parties.  I  have  no  special  belief  for 
any  specific  approach,  even  in  our  own 
bill,  except  this:  If  you  send  me  legisla- 
tion   that   does   not   guarantee   every 


American  private  health  insurance 
that  can  never  be  taken  away,  you  will 
force  me  to  take  this  pen,  veto  the  leg- 
islation, and  we  will  come  right  back 
here  and  start  all  over  again. 

But  I  don't  think  that  is  going  to 
happen.  I  think  we  are  ready  to  act 
now.  I  believe  that  you  are  ready  to  act 
now.  And  if  you  are  ready  to  guarantee 
every  American  the  same  health  care 
that  you  have,  health  care  that  can 
never  be  taken  away,  now,  not  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  now  is  the  time 
to  stand  with  the  people  who  sent  us 
here.  Now. 

As  we  take  these  steps  together  to 
renew  our  strength  at  home,  we  cannot 
turn  away  from  our  obligation  to 
renew  our  leadership  abroad.  This  is  a 
promising  moment.  Because  of  the 
agreements  we  have  reached  this  year, 
last  year,  Russia's  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  soon  will  no  longer  be  pointed 
at  the  United  States,  nor  will  we  point 
ours  at  them.  Instead  of  building  weap- 
ons in  space,  Russian  scientists  will 
help  us  build  the  international  space 
station. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  dangers  in 
the  world.  Rampant  arms  proliferation, 
bitter  regional  conflicts,  ethnic  and  na- 
tionalist tensions,  in  many  new  democ- 
racies, severe  environmental  degrada- 
tion the  world  over,  and  fanatics  who 
seek  to  cripple  the  world's  cities  with 
terror. 

As  the  world's  greatest  power,  we 
must  therefore  maintain  our  defenses 
and  our  responsibilities.  This  year,  we 
secured  indictments  against  terrorists 
and  sanctions  against  those  who  harbor 
them.  We  worked  to  promote  environ- 
mentally sustainable  economic  growth. 
We  achieved  agreements  with  Ukraine, 
with  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  to  elimi- 
nate completely  their  nuclear  arsenals. 
We  are  working  to  achieve  a  Korean  pe- 
ninsula free  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
will  seek  early  ratification  of  a  treaty 
to  ban  chemical  weapons  worldwide. 
And  earlier  today  we  joined  with  over 
30  nations  to  begin  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  ban  to  stop  all  nuclear 
testing. 

But  nothing,  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  our  security,  than  our  nation's 
Armed  Forces.  We  honor  their  con- 
tributions, including  those  who  are 
carrying  out  the  longest  humanitarian 
airlift  in  history  in  Bosnia,  those  who 
will  complete  their  mission  in  Somalia 
this  year,  and  their  brave  comrades 
who  gave  their  lives  there. 

Our  forces  are  the  finest  military  our 
nation  has  ever  had,  and  I  have  pledged 
that  as  long  as  I  am  President,  they 
will  remain  the  best  equipped,  the  best 
trained,  and  the  best  prepared  fighting 
force  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  a  defense  plan 
that  maintains  our  post  Cold  War  secu- 
rity at  a  lower  cost.  This  year,  many 
people  urged  me  to  cut  our  defense 
spending  further  to  pay  for  other  gov- 
ernment programs.  I  said  no.  The  budg- 
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et  I  send  to  Congress  draws  the  line 
against  further  defense  cuts.  It  pro- 
tects the  readiness  and  quality  of  our 
forces.  Ultimately,  the  best  strategy  is 
to  do  that.  We  must  not  cut  defense 
further.  I  hope  the  Congress,  without 
regard  to  party,  will  support  that  posi- 
tion. 

Ultimately,  the  best  strategy  to  en- 
sure our  security  and  to  build  a  durable 
I)eace  is  to  support  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy elsewhere.  Democracies  do 
not  attack  each  other.  They  make  bet- 
ter trading  partners,  and  partners  in 
diplomacy.  That  is  why  we  have  sup- 
ported, you  and  I,  the  democratic  re- 
formers in  Russia,  and  in  the  other 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  I  ap- 
plaud the  bipartisan  support  this  Con- 
gress provided  last  year  for  our  initia- 
tives to  help  Russia,  Ukraine,  and 
other  states  through  the  epic  trans- 
formations. 

Our  support  of  reform  must  combine 
patience  for  the  enormity  of  the  task, 
and  vigilance  for  our  fundamental  in- 
terests and  values.  We  will  continue  to 
urge  Russia  and  the  other  states  to 
press  ahead  with  economic  reforms, 
and  we  will  seek  to  cooperate  with 
Russia  to  solve  regional  problems, 
while  insisting  that  if  Russian  troops 
operate  in  neighboring  states,  they  do 
so  only  when  those  states  agree  to 
their  presence  and  in  strict  accord  with 
international  standards.  But  we  must 
also  remember  as  these  nations  chart 
their  own  futures,  and  they  must  chart 
their  own  futures,  how  much  more  se- 
cure and  more  prosperous  our  own  peo- 
ple will  be  if  democratic  and  market 
reforms  succeed  all  across  the  former 
Communist  bloc.  Our  policy  has  been 
to  support  that  move,  and  that  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Congress.  We 
should  continue  it.  That  is  why  I  went 
to  Europe  earlier  this  month,  to  work 
with  our  European  partners,  to  help  to 
integrate  all  of  the  former  Communist 
countries  into  a  Europe  that  has  the 
possibility  of  becoming  unified  for  the 
first  time  in  its  entire  history.  Its  en- 
tire history.  Based  on  the  simple  com- 
mitments of  all  nations  in  Europe  to 
democracy,  to  free  markets,  and  to  re- 
spect for  existing  borders.  With  our  al- 
lies we  have  created  a  partnership  for 
peace  that  invites  states  from  the 
former  Soviet  bloc  and  other  non- 
NATO  members  to  work  with  NATO  in 
military  cooperation.  When  I  met  with 
central  Europe's  leaders,  including 
Lech  Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel,  men 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  free- 
dom, I  told  them  that  the  security  of 
their  region  is  important  to  our  coun- 
try's security.  This  year  we  must  also 
do  more  to  support  democratic  renewal 
in  human  rights  and  sustainable  devel- 
opment all  around  the  world. 

We  will  ask  Congress  to  ratify  the 
new  GATT  accord.  We  will  continue 
standing  by  South  Africa  as  it  works 
its  way  through  its  bold  and  hopeful 
and  difficult  transition  to  democracy. 


We  will  convene  a  summit  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere's  democratic  leaders, 
from  Canada  to  the  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  we  will  continue  to  press  for 
the  restoration  of  true  democracy  in 
Haiti.  And,  as  we  build  a  more  con- 
structive relationship  with  China,  we 
must  continue  to  insist  on  clear  signs 
of  improvement  in  that  nation's  human 
rights  record. 

We  will  also  work  for  new  progress 
toward  the  Middle  East  peace.  Last 
year  the  world  watched  Yitzakh  Rabin 
and  Yassir  Arafat  at  the  White  House 
when  they  had  their  historic  hand- 
shake of  reconciliation.  But  there  is  a 
long,  hard  road  ahead,  and  on  that  road 
I  am  determined  that  I  and  our  admin- 
istration will  do  all  we  can  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  and  lasting  peace  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

Now,  there  are  some  in  our  country 
who  argue  that  with  the  cold  war  over, 
America  should  turn  its  back  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Many  around  the 
world  were  afraid  we  would  do  just 
that.  But  I  took  this  office  on  a  pledge 
that  had  no  partisan  tinge  to  keep  our 
Nation  secure  by  remaining  engaged  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  year,  be- 
cause of  our  work  together  enacting 
NAFTA,  keeping  our  military  strong 
and  prepared,  supporting  democracy 
abroad,  we  have  reaffirmed  America's 
leadership,  America's  engagement,  and 
as  a  result,  the  American  people  are 
more  secure  than  they  were  before. 

But  while  Americans  are  more  secure 
from  threats  abroad,  I  think  we  all 
know  that  in  many  ways  we  are  less  se- 
cure from  threats  here  at  home.  Every 
day  the  national  peace  is  shattered  by 
crime.  In  Petaluma,  California,  an  in- 
nocent slumber  party  gives  way  to  ago- 
nizing tragedy  for  the  family  of  Polly 
Klass.  An  ordinary  train  ride  on  Long 
Island  ends  in  a  hail  of  9  millimeter 
rounds.  A  tourist  in  Florida  is  nearly 
burned  alive  by  bigots  simply  because 
he  is  black.  Right  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  a  brave  young  man  named 
Jason  White — a  policeman,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  policemen— is  ruthlessly 
gunned  down. 

Violent  crime  and  the  fear  it  pro- 
vokes are  crippling  our  society,  limit- 
ing personal  freedom,  and  fraying  the 
ties  that  bind  us.  The  crime  bill  before 
Congress  gives  you  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  it,  a  chance  to  be 
tough  and  smart. 

What  does  that  mean?  Let  me  begin 
by  saying  I  care  a  lot  about  this  issue. 
Many  years  ago  when  I  started  out  in 
public  life  I  was  the  attorney  general  of 
my  State.  As  a  governor  for  a  dozen 
years,  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  sign 
laws  increasing  penalties  to  build  more 
prison  cells  to  carry  out  the  death  pen- 
alty. I  understand  this  issue,  and  it  is 
not  a  simple  thing. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  most 
violent  crimes  are  committed  by  a 
small  percentage  of  criminals  who  too 
often  break  the  laws  even  when  they 


are  on  parole.  Now  those  who  commit 
crimes  should  be  punished,  and  those 
who  commit  repeated  violent  crimes 
should  be  told  when  you  commit  a 
third  violent  crime  you  will  be  put 
away  and  put  away  for  good;  three 
strikes  and  you  are  out. 

Second,  we  must  take  steps  to  reduce 
violence  and  prevent  crime  beginning 
with  more  police  officers  and  more 
community  policemen.  We  know  right 
now  that  police  who  work  the  streets, 
know  the  folks,  have  the  respect  of  the 
neighborhood  kids,  focus  on  high  crime 
areas,  we  know  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  prevent  crime  as  well  as  catch 
criminals. 

Look  at  the  experience  of  Houston 
where  the  crime  rate  dropped  17  per- 
cent in  one  year  when  that  approach 
was  taken. 

Here  tonight  is  one  of  those  police- 
men, a  brave  young  detective,  Kevin 
Jett,  whose  beat  is  eight  square  blocks 
in  one  of  the  toughest  neighborhoods  in 
New  York.  Every  day  he  restores  some 
sanity  and  safety  and  a  sense  of  values 
and  connection  to  the  people  whose 
lives  he  protects.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  stand  up  and  be  recognized  to- 
night. 

You  will  be  given  a  chance  to  give 
the  children  of  this  country,  the  law- 
abiding  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try— and  do  not  forget  in  the  toughest 
neighborhoods  in  this  country,  in  the 
highest  crime  neighborhoods  in  this 
country,  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple get  up  every  day  and  obey  the  law, 
pay  their  taxes,  do  their  best  to  raise 
their  kids.  They  deserve  people  like 
Kevin  Jett.  And  you  are  going  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  give  the  American 
people  another  100,000  of  them,  well 
trained,  and  I  urge  you  to  do  it. 

You  have  before  you  crime  legisla- 
tion which  also  establishes  a  police 
court  to  encourage  young  people  to  get 
an  education,  pay  it  off  by  serving  as 
police  officers,  which  encourages  retir- 
ing military  personnel  to  move  into  po- 
lice forces,  an  enormous  resource  for 
our  country,  one  which  has  a  safe 
schools  provision  which  will  give  our 
young  people  a  chance  to  walk  to 
school  in  safety  and  to  be  in  school  in 
safety  instead  of  dodging  bullets.  These 
are  important  things. 

The  third  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
build  on  the  Brady  bill,  the  Brady  law, 
to  take  further  steps  to  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals.  I  want  to  say 
something  about  this  issue.  Hunters 
must  always  be  free  to  hunt,  law-abid- 
ing adults  should  always  be  free  to  own 
guns  and  to  protect  their  homes.  I  re- 
spect that  part  of  our  culture.  I  grew 
up  in  it.  But  I  want  to  ask  the  sports- 
men and  others  who  lawfully  own  guns 
to  join  us  in  this  campaign  to  reduce 
gun  violence.  I  say  to  you,  I  know  you 
did  not  create  this  problem,  but  we 
need  your  help  to  solve  it.  There  is  no 
sporting  purpose  on  earth  that  should 
stop  the  United  States  Congress  from 


banishing  assault  weapons  that  outgun 
our  police  and  cut  down  our  children. 

Fourth,  we  must  remember  that 
drugs  are  a  factor  in  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  crimes.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate sadly  that  drug  use  is  on  the  rise 
again  among  our  young  people.  The 
crime  bill  contains,  all  of  the  crime 
bills  contain  more  money  for  drug 
treatment  for  criminal  addicts  and 
boot  camps  for  youthful  offenders  that 
include  incentives  to  get  off  drugs  and 
to  stay  off  drugs.  Our  administration's 
budget  with  all  its  cuts  contains  a 
large  increase  in  funding  for  drug 
treatment  and  drug  education.  You 
must  pass  them  both.  We  need  them 
desperately. 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  problem  of 
violence  is  an  American  problem.  It 
has  no  partisan  or  philosophical  ele- 
ment. Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  find 
ways  as  quickly  as  possible  to  set  aside 
partisan  differences  and  pass  a  strong, 
smart,  tough  crime  bill. 

But  further,  I  urge  you  to  consider 
this;  As  you  demand  tougher  penalties 
for  those  who  choose  violence,  let  us 
also  remember  how  we  came  to  this  sad 
point.  In  our  toughest  neighborhoods, 
on  our  meanest  streets,  in  our  poorest 
rural  areas,  we  have  seen  a  stunning 
and  simultaneous  breakdown  of  com- 
munity, family,  and  work,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  civilized  society.  This  has 
created  a  vast  vacuum  which  has  been 
filled  by  violence,  and  drugs,  and 
gangs. 

So  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  even 
as  we  say  no  to  crime,  we  must  give 
people,  especially  our  young  people, 
something  to  say  yes  to.  Many  of  our 
initiatives,  from  job  training  to  wel- 
fare reform,  to  health  care,  to  national 
service,  will  help  to  rebuild  distressed 
communities,  to  strengthen  families, 
to  provide  work.  But  more  needs  to  be 
done.  That  is  what  our  community 
empowerment  agenda  is  all  about, 
challenging  businesses  to  provide  more 
investment  through  empowerment 
zones,  ensuring  banks  will  make  loans 
in  the  same  communities  their  deposits 
come  from,  passing  legislation  to 
unleash  the  power  of  capital  through 
community  development  banks  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  opportunity  and  hope  where 
they  are  needed  most.  But,  I  think  you 
know  that  to  really  solve  this  problem 
we  will  all  have  to  put  our  heads  to- 
gether, leave  our  ideological  armor 
aside,  and  find  some  new  ideas  to  do 
even  more. 

And  let  us  be  honest.  We  all  know 
something  else  too.  Our  problems  go 
way  beyond  the  reach  of  government. 
They  are  rooted  in  the  loss  of  values,  in 
the  disappearance  of  work,  and  the 
breakdown  of  our  families  and  commu- 
nities. My  fellow  Americans,  we  can 
cut  the  deficit,  create  jobs,  promote  de- 
mocracy around  the  world,  pass  welfare 
reform  and  health  care,  pass  the  tough- 
est crime  bill  in  history,  and  still  leave 
too  many  of  our  people  behind.  The 


American  people  have  got  to  change 
from  within  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
back  work  and  family  and  community. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when 
within  a  decade  more  than  half  of  our 
children  will  be  bom  into  families 
where  there  has  been  no  marriage.  We 
cannot  renew  this  country  when  13- 
year-old  boys  get  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons to  shoot  9-year-olds  for  kicks.  We 
cannot  renew  our  country  when  chil- 
dren are  having  children  and  the  fa- 
thers walk  away  as  if  the  kids  do  not 
amount  to  anything. 

We  cannot  renew  the  country  when 
our  businesses  eagerly  look  for  new  in- 
vestments and  new  customers  abroad, 
but  ignore  those  people  right  here  at 
home  who  would  give  anything  to  have 
their  jobs,  and  would  gladly  buy  their 
products  if  they  had  the  money  to  do 
it. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  unless 
more  of  us,  I  mean  all  of  us  are  willing 
to  join  the  churches  and  the  other  good 
citizens,  people  like  all  of  the  min- 
isters I  have  worked  with  over  the 
years,  or  the  priests  and  the  nuns  I  met 
at  Our  Lady  of  Health  in  East  Los  An- 
geles, or  my  good  friend,  Tony 
Campollo  in  Philadelphia,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  work  with  people  like 
that,  people  who  are  saving  kids, 
adopting  schools,  making  streets  safer, 
all  of  us  can  do  that.  We  cannot  renew 
our  country  until  we  realize  that  gov- 
ernments do  not  raise  children,  parents 
do,  parents  who  know  their  children's 
teachers,  and  turn  off  the  television 
and  help  with  the  homework,  and  teach 
their  kids  right  from  wrong.  Those 
kinds  of  parents  can  make  all  of  the 
difference.  I  know.  I  had  one. 

I  am  telling  you,  we  have  got  to  stop 
pointing  our  fingers  at  these  kids  who 
have  no  future  and  reach  our  hands  out 
to  them.  Our  country  needs  it.  We  need 
it.  And  they  deserve  it. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight,  let  us 
give  our  children  a  future.  Let  us  take 
away  their  guns  and  give  them  books. 
Let  us  overcome  their  despair  and  re- 
place it  with  hope.  Let  us,  by  our  ex- 
ample, teach  them  to  obey  the  law,  re- 
spect our  neighbors,  and  cherish  our 
values. 

Let  us  weave  these  30  threads  into  a 
new  American  community  that  can 
once  more  stand  strong  against  the 
forces  of  despair  and  evil  because  ev- 
erybody has  a  chance  to  walk  into  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Oh,  there  will  be  naysayers  who  fear 
that  we  will  not  be  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  time.  But  they  misread 
our  history,  our  heritage,  even  today's 
headlines.  All  of  those  things  tell  us  we 
can,  and  we  will,  overcome  any  chal- 
lenge. 

When  the  earth  shook  and  fires  raged 
in  California,  when  I  saw  the  Mis- 
sissippi deluge  the  farmlands  of  the 
Midwest  in  a  500-year  flood,  when  the 
century's  bitterest  cold  swept  from 
North    Dakota    to    Newport    News,    it 


seemed  as  though  the  world  itself  was 
coming  apart  at  the  seams.  But  the 
American  people  came  together,  they 
rose  to  the  occasion,  neighbor  helping 
neighbor,  strangers  risking  life  and 
limb  to  save  total  strangers,  showing 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Let  us  not  reserve  these  better  angels 
only  for  natural  disasters,  leaving  our 
deepest  problems  and  most  profound 
problems  to  petty  political  fighting. 

Let  us  instead  be  true  to  our  spirit — 
facing  facts,  coming  together,  bringing 
hope  and  moving  forward. 

Tonight,  my  fellow  Americans,  we 
are  summoned  to  answer  a  question  as 
old  as  the  Republic  itself:  What  is  the 
state  of  our  Union?  It  is  growing 
stronger,  but  it  must  be  stronger  still. 
With  your  help,  and  God's  help,  it  will 
be. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  America. 

At  10  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  and  23 
minutes,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved.  The  Members  of 
the  Senate  retired  to  their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Confess  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  Resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Wednesday.  January  26,  1994  to  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1994. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  previous  to  any  other 
special  order  entered  into,  every  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  1994,  the  2d  session  of  the 
103d  Congress,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Solomon,  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
of  1994.  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress, for  60  minutes  each  day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  in 
January  and  February,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BoEHNER,  on  February  1,  3,  8.  9, 
22.  23;  March  1.  2,  8,  9,  15,  16,  22,  23; 
April  12,  13,  19,  20,  26,  27;  May  3,  4,  10,  11, 
17,  18,  24,  25;  June  8.  14,  15,  21,  22,  28,  29; 
July  12,  13,  19,  20,  26.  27;  August  2.  3,  9. 
10;  September  7.  3,  14,  20.  21,  27,  28;  and 
October  4  and  5.  for  60  minutes  each 
day. 

Mr.  MclNNls,  every  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  1994.  for  60  min- 
utes each  day. 

Mr.  Talent  on  February  7.  8,  and  9, 
for  60  minutes  each  day. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  KoLBE  on  February  1,  8,  22  and 
March  1,  8,  15,  and  22,  for  60  minutes 
each  day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Chapman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes 
each  day  on  each  legislative  day  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  for  60  minutes  each 
day  on  February  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Washington,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  60  minutes  on  January 
26. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  60  minutes  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  23;  March  2.  9,  16,  23;  April 
13,  20,  27;  May  4.  11.  18.  25;  June  8.  15.  22, 
29;  July  13,  20,  27;  August  3.  10;  Septem- 
ber 14,  21,  28;  and  October  5. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes  each  day 
on  February  22,  23,  and  24. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes  each  day 
on  January  25,  26,  and  February  1.  2.  3, 
4,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11.  21.  22.  23.  24.  25.  and  28. 

Mr.  SWETT.  for  60  minutes  each  day 
on  February  2.  9.  23;  March  2.  9.  16.  23; 
April  13.  20.  27;  May  4.  11,  18,  25;  June  8, 
15,  22,  29;  July  13,  20,  27;  August  3.  10; 
September  7,  14.  21,  28;  and  October  5. 
12.  19.  and  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Lazio. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Horn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOYER  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Maloney  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  . 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  MEEK. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Coppersmith. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Filner. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Berman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi. 

Mr.  Parker  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wheat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY. 

Ms.  Furse. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Klein. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sangmeister. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.  Horn. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  KILDEE. 

Mr.  Ramstad. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  LaRocco. 
Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Ortiz. 


man  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

H.R.  1025.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  waiting: 
period  before  the  purchase  of  a  handg-un.  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  to  be 
contacted  by  firearms  dealers  before  the 
transfer  of  any  firearm. 

H.R.  1237.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
for  national  criminal  background  checks  for 
child  care  providers. 

H.R.  1944.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
development  at  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2150.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  reform  in  emerging 
new  democracies  and  support  and  help  for 
improved  partnership  with  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  other  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  3216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances  such  as  methcathinone 
and  methamphetamine.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  increased  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

H.R.  3450.  An  act  to  implement  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

H.R.  3514.  An  act  to  clarify  the  regulatory 
oversight  exercised  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  certain 
electric  borrowers. 

H.R.  3616.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war.  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Memorial,  and  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  America  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  15.  1993,  as  "National  Firefighters 
Day". 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  Third  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  486.  An  act  to  provide  for  addition  of 
the  Truman  Farm  Home  to  the  Harry  S  Tru- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

S.  422.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  rule- 
making authority  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment securities  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  664.  An  act  making  a  technical  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act. 

S.  994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh  cut  flowers  and  fresh  cut 
greens  promotion  and  consumer  information 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  floricultural 
industry  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1507.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


S.  1732.  An  act  to  extend  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  certain  authority  for  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  Po- 
lice. 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1777.  An  act  to  extend  the  suspended  im- 
plementation of  certain  requirements  of  the 
food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations, 
to  suspend  certain  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  participation  of  retail  food  stores  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  desigmating 
January  16,  1994,  as  "Religious  Freedom 
Day". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  328,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  26  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  and 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  328,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1994,  at  12  noon 
in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neil,  Jr.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator's  of 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  Subsonic 
Noise  Reduction  Technology,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  app.  1353  note;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  the  calendar  year  1992,  pursu- 
ant to  12  U.S.C.  1141b(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  allocations  of  for- 
eign assistance  the  executive  branch  intends 
to  make  available  from  funding  levels  estab- 
lished in  the  fiscal  year  1994,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2413(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2200.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation making  available  appropriations  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  be  used  to  provide  imme- 
diate assistance  to  southern  California  for 
roads  and  bridges  damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake, as  well  as  for  outstanding  Midwest 
flood  costs,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H. 
Doc.  No.  103-181);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2201.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation making  available  appropriations  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  be  used  to  provide  disaster 


loans  to  victims  of  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake and  the  Midwest  floods  and  to  enable 
SBA  to  respond  rapidly  to  assist  victims  of 
the  upcoming  spring  flood  and  summer  hur- 
ricane seasons,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H. 
Doc.  No.  103-182):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2202.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation making  available  appropriations  in 
budget  authority  for  the  SBA  and  FEM  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-187); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2203.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation making  available  appropriations  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-188);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2204.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation making  available  appropriations  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-189);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accounting  Office;  trans- 
mitting a  review  of  the  President's  third  spe- 
cial impoundment  message  from  fiscal  year 
1994,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-185);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  the  report  of  expendi- 
tures of  appropriations  during  the  period 
April  1,  1993.  through  September  30.  1993,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  16b;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act 
which  occurred  in  the  Department  of  Navy, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act 
which  occurred  in  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  94-6:  Assistance  Program  for 
Independent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  final  sequestration  report  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508, 
section  13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-587);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  December  1. 

1993.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-183);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  January  1. 

1994.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 


103-184):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Installations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management).  Department  of  thi 
Army,  transmitting  notification  of  emer- 
gency munitions  disposal,  pursuant  to  SO 
U.S.C.  1512(4):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Directors  of  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  transmitting  a  joint  re- 
port on  the  technical  assumptions  to  be  used 
in  preparing  estimates  of  National  Defense 
Function  (050)  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189.  section  5(a) 
(103  Stat.  1364);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  their  certification  on  the 
chemical  munitions  disposal  facilities  at  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot,  UT.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  103-160.  section  156(b)  (107  Stat.  1580);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  report  on  credit  availabil- 
ity for  small  businesses  and  small  farms  in 
1993.  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  251;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i):  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Australia,  pursuant  to 
12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  December  1993 
semiannual  report  on  the  tied  aid  credits, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-472,  section  19  (100 
Stat.  1207);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  various  countries,  pur- 
suant to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Ebtport-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  demand 
for  trade  finance  for  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  report  on  early  resolution 
of  troubled  insured  depository  institutions, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1467a  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
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2225.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  supple- 
ment to  15th  annual  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1692m;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  18th  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation's  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Thrift  Depositor  Protection  Oversight  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Oversight  Board 
by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  as  of  November  30.  1993:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-148.  "Insurance  Omnibus 
Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1993."  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-151.  "Alternative  Fuels 
Technology  Amendment  Act  of  1993,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-149.  "Health  Care  Pro- 
vider Assessment  Temporary  Amendment 
Act  of  1993.  '  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section 
l-233(cMl):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act,  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley 
in  Square  2066,  S.O.  92-125,  Act  of  1933,"  pur- 
suant to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-155.  "St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Place  Designation  Act  of  1993."  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  1-233(0(1):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-156.  "Closing  of  a  Portion 
of  Douglas  Street.  NE..  S.O.  92-52.  Act  of 
1993,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-158,  "Patient  Counseling 
Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1993,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-159.  "Modified  Guaran- 
teed Contracts  Temporary  Amendment  Act 
of  1993."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(cKl):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-160.  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Solid  Waste  Management  and  Multi-Ma- 
terial Recycling  Act  of  1988  Temporary 
Amendment  Act  of  1993."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-157.  "Comprehensive 
Merit  Personnel  Act  Temporary  Panel  of  the 
Office    of    Employee    Appeals    Temporary 


Amendment  Act  of  1993."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-153.  "Privatization  Pro- 
curement and  Contract  Procedures  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1993,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education,  transmitting  notice  of  a  Final 
Funding  Priority— Knowledge  Dissemination 
and  Utilization  Program,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner for  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  on  Federal  activi- 
ties related  to  the  administration  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  fiscal  year  1992.  pur- 
suant to  29  U.S.C.  712:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics,  trans- 
mitting the  third  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  "Trial  State  Assessment."  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100-297.  section  3403(a)  (102 
Stat.  348):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  a  Final  Fund- 
ing Priorities — Research  and  Demonstration 
Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dHl):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Final  Regula- 
tions— Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  Na- 
tional Need,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Program, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for 
State-Administered  Workplace  Literacy  Pro- 
gram and  National  Workplace  Literacy  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Fund- 
ing Priorities— Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Centers,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5617;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees.  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  Foundation's 
annual  report  for  1993.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
2012(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
"Summary  of  Chapter  2  Annual  Reports 
(1991-1992)":  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on 


Federal.  State,  and  local  traffic  control 
measures  and  policies  and  how  the  use  of  al- 
ternative fueled  vehicles  could  be  promoted 
by  granting  such  vehicles  exemptions,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  102-486.  section  413  (106 
Stat.  2886):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  for 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  covering 
the  third  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6245(b):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  operations  of  the  Medic- 
aid Drug  Rebate  Program,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508.  section  4401(a)  (104  Stat.  1388- 
155):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's Superfund  section  120(e)  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  recently  issued  final 
audit  report  entitled  "Accounting  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  and  1992  Reimbursable  Expendi- 
tures of  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Superfund  Money.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service."  Report  No.  94-1-110.  dated  Novem- 
ber 1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Communications  and  Information.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  role  of  telecommunications  in 
hate  crimes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Alzheimer's  Disease.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  administrative  and  legislative  actions  to 
improve  services  for  individuals  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  679:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled  "Opportunities  to  Re- 
duce Methane  Emissions  in  the  United 
States":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled  "Options  for  Reducing 
Methane  Emissions  Internationally.  Volume 
II:  International  Opportunities  for  Reducing 
Methane  Emissions";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Rural  Health 
Care  Transition  Grant  Program."  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  1395WW  note;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  revised 
National  Strategic  Research  Plan  for  Hear- 
ing and  Hearing  Impairment  and  Voice  and 
Voice  Disorders,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
553.  section  2  (102  Stat.  2773);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  1992 
annual  report  on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIH]  AIDS  Research  Loan  Repay- 
ment Program  [LRP];  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  development  assist- 
ance program  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1993, 


pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2413(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Australia  (Transmittal 
No.  5-94),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796a(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  reports  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 36(a)  and  26(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  the  March  24.  1979  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  sev- 
enth report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1993,  July  1.  1993-September  30. 
1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Canada 
(Transmittal  No.  6-94),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2796a(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Lebanon  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  94-11).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  Switzer- 
land (Transmittal  No.  7-94).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2796a(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Taiwan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DT02-94),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Japan  (Transmit- 
Ul  No.  DTC-1-94).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  41st  report  on  voluntary 
contributions  by  the  United  States  to  inter- 
national organizations,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2226(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  man- 
ufacturing license  for  the  production  of  a 
military  item  in  Australia  (Transmittal  No. 
DTC-4-94).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  reports  on  vol- 
untary contributions  by  the  United  States  to 
international  organizations  for  the  period 
October  1.  1992  to  March  31.  1993,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2226(b)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  94-5.  authorizing  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  from  the  Emergency  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  for  unex- 
pected urgent  needs  of  refugees  and  other 


persons  in  Africa,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2601(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  significant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  ending  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  5091(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed 
transfer  of  major  defense  equipment  to 
Greece  (Transmittal  No.  DRSA-2-93).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Presidential  De- 
termination to  set  aside  legal  restrictions  on 
providing  foreign  assistance  to  Somalia,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2411:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1993  annual  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2795b(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31.  1993.  pursuant 
to  22  use.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  allo- 
cations of  foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2413(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2281.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  bi- 
monthly report  on  progress  toward  a  nego- 
tiated solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  in- 
cluding any  relevant  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2373(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2282.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  Libyan  emergency  is  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  beyond  January  7.  1994,  pursu- 
ant to  50  U.S.C.  1622(d)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-191): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2283.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  Iraq's  com- 
pliance with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  102-1.  section  3  (105  Stat.  4)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-192);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator.  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  the  1993 
annual  report  on  the  International  Fund  for 
Ireland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-415.  sec- 
tion 6  (100  Stat.  949);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  Export 
Administration's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  app.  2413;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Wesley  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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2287.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Jeanette  W.  Hyde,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Barbados,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Dominica,  to  St.  Lucia,  and  to  St. 
Vincent,  and  members  of  her  family,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State:  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State:  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State;  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  Memorandum  of  Justification 
for  a  Presidential  Determination  to  draw 
down  DOD  commodities  and  services  to  sup- 
port Egyptian  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  Operation  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  II). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-513,  section  547(a) 
(104  Stat.  2019);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  listing  of  gifts  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  foreign  individuals  during 
fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2694(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  1992  report  to  Congress  on 
the  prevention  and  control  of  HIV/AIDS  in 
developing  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

22%.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Administration's  views 
concerning  House  Concurrent  Resolution  170; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  94-9:  Eligibility  of  the  Czech 
Republic  to  Be  Furnished  Defense  Articles 
and  Services  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  94-10:  Eligibility  of  the  Slovak 
Republic  to  Be  Furnished  Defense  Articles 
and  Services  Under  the  Foreigrn  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Japan-United    States    Friendship    Commis- 
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sion.  transmitting  the  Commission's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2904(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2300.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
regarding  the  Loan  Guarantees  to  Israel  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2186.  Public  Law 
102-391,  section  601;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2301.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  his  follow- 
up  report  on  the  United  States  peacekeeping 
contingent  in  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic 
of  Macedonia  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-190);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2302.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  development  since  his  last  report  con- 
cerning the  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  the  Governments  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  103-193);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  followup 
report  on  Diplomacy  in  the  Information  Age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  3167  and  S.  1490.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508.  section  1301(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  1308,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-508,  section  1301<a)tl04  Stat.  1388-582);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  1025.  H.R.  2401  and  H.R.  3341. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508,  section 
laOUa)  (104  Stat.  1388-582);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  3255.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-508,  section  13101(a)  (104  SUt.  1388-582);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  898,  H.R.  698,  H.R.  3378,  H.R. 
3471.  and  S.  433.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
508,  section  13101(a)  (104  SUt.  1388-582);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  1425.  H.R.  2330,  H.R.  2632.  and 
S.  412.  pursuant  to  Public  law  101-508.  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-582);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 


or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  3616  and  S.  994.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  3450.  pursuant  to  Public  law 
101-508,  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat.  138a-582);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  2840.  H.R.  3000,  H.R.  3216,  S. 
422.  S.  714,  S.  1777,  H.R.  2150,  S.  1507,  and  H.R. 
2535,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508,  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-582);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1.  1993.  through  September 
30,  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1993.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  bih)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  from 
the  period  April  1.  1993,  through  September 
30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  on 
audit  followup  for  the  period  April  1.  1993. 
through  September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  concerning  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  disposed  of  to  edu- 
cational institutions  in  fiscal  year  1993,  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  484(o)(l),  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1,  1993,  through  September 
30,  1993,  and  management  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515, 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
of  surplus  real  property  transferred  or  leased 
for  public  health  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  484(0);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General — 
HUD,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, transmitting  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's semiannual  report  and  the  Secretary's 
semiannual  report  for  the  period  April  1, 
1993,  through  September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  semiannual  report  of  the  in- 


spector general  and  the  Secretary's  report  on 
audit  followup  for  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452. 
section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General- 
Labor,  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  inspector  general  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1993, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transporting,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  April  1.  1993,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993  and  Management  Report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  U.S. 
Government  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  331(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released 
in  October  1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er3.1.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released 
in  November  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting GAO  compliance  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508,  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-588);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Business  Manager. 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  pension  plan  for 
1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Administrative  conference  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1993,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Amtrak, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  inspector  general  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Co-Chair- 
man,  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(0)93);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


2334.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Co-Chair- 
man,  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1.  1993  through  September  30,  1993,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102 
SUt.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers" 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
inspector  General  for  the  period  April  1.  1993 
through  September  30,  1993  and  the  Manage- 
ment report  for  the  same  period,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2338.  A  letter  from  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1.  1993  through  September  30,  1993,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102 
SUt.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Ameri- 
ca's Heritage  Abroad,  transmitting  activities 
of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
469j(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in 
compliance  with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  the  calendar  year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  562b(j);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1.  1993.  through  September  30,  1993,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102 
SUt.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  April  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  April  1,  1993.  through  September  30, 


1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Manager,  Com- 
pensation and  Benefits,  CoBank,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31.  1992,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1.  1993.  through  September 
30,  1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (96  SUt.  750,  102  Sut.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry, 
Department  of  SUte,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  1993.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry.  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  April  1.  1993;  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  and  the  Department's  Manage- 
ment Report  on  actions  Uken  in  response  to 
audit  recommendations,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526,  2640); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2351.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmenUl  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2352.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2353.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  period  ending  Sep*- 
tember  30.  1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  1993,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  at  the  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  the 
semiannaul  report  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  April  1,  1993, 
through  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2357.  Chairman,  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
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nual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1.  1993,  through 
September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  SUt.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Financial  Management.  Genera!  Accounting 
Office,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1993  an- 
nual report  of  the  Comptrollers  General  Re- 
tirement System,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department's  inspector  general  for  the 
period  April  1,  1993,  through  September  30. 
1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  (Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  disposal  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  for  historic  monument, 
correctional  facility,  and  airport  purposes 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
484(0);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  SUt. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  Sutes,  National  Archives,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
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year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2371.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  April  1,  1993, 
through  September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5<b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
and  the  semiannual  report  on  final  action  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers" 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  April  1, 
1993,  through  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Science  Board,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  activities  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  ending  September  30.  1993,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Ninth  Farm  Credit 
District  Trust  Committee,  transmitting  the 
Ninth  Farm  Credit  District  pension  plan  re- 
port for  1992,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management;  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  inspector 
general  for  the  period  of  April  1.  1993, 
through  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management;  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general 
for  the  period  of  April  1.  1993.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  and  management  response 
for  the  same  period  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


2383.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Post  Rate  Commission,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  April  1.  1993. 
through  September  30.  1993,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  activities  of  the  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1.  1993.  through  September 
30.  1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
t-ulture.  transmitting  the  department's  man- 
agement report  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-576.  section  306(a)  (104 
Stat.  2854);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  P'inancial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  April  1,  1993, 


through  September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1.  1993.  through 
September  30.  1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspec- 
tor general  for  the  period  of  April  1,  1993.  to 
September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
■Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Thrift  Depositor 
Protection  Oversight  Board,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  inspector  general  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Staff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Staff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  April 
1.  1993.  through  September  30.  1993.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Staff  Counsel, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Court's  opinion 
on  case  No.  92-5076— U.S.  Postal  Service  v. 
Nat'l  Association  of  Letter  Carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2406.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Printer,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1,  1993,  through  September  30,  1993,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2407.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  General's 
activities  for  the  period  April  1.  1993. 
through  September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  99-399.  section  412(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Inspector  General's  activities  for  the  period 
April  1,  1993.  through  September  30.  1993.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  99-399.  section  412(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


2409.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2410.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2411.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration  and  Support.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
retirement  plan  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  morale,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation activities,  the  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  support  activity,  and  miscellane- 
ous nonappropriated  fund,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2412.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Waste  Technical  Review  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2415.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Trade 
and  Development  Agency,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2417.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  reports 
regarding  the  receipt  and  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  candidates  who  accepted  public  fi- 
nancing for  the  1988  Presidential  primary 
and  general  election,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C. 
9039(c):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
new  FEC  Form  6  entitled  "48  Hour  Notice  of 
Contributions/Loans  Received."  pursuant  to 
2  use.  438(d);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

2419.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  list  of  re- 
ports pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  III.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House.  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-186):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2420.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1992  report 
on  the  implemenUtion  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance  Act. 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  450j-l(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources. 

2421.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
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report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2422.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2424.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  leasing  and  production  of  coal  lands  under 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act.  and  Attor- 
ney General's  report  on  competition  in  the 
coal  and  energy  industries  during  fiscal  year 
1992.  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  208-2:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources. 

2425.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2426.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Science.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  'High  Plains  States 
Groundwater  Demonstration  Program  1993 
Interim  Report."  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  390g- 
2(c)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Community's  [Community]  judgment  funds 
in  Docket  236-N.  before  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2428.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional  U.S. 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander. American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
transmitting  the  1993  audit  report  as  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1993.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  2111:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  SUff  Counsel. 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  transmitting 
two  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  D.C.  Circuit;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled "Structural  and  Other  Alternatives  for 
the  Federal  Courts  of  Appeals."  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-^50.  section  302(c)  (104  Stat. 
5104);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Staff  Counsel. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  court's  opinions 
on  case  No.  92-5085— Natl  Treasury  Employ- 
ees Union  v.  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2433.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Federal  Claims,  transmitting  the  court's  re- 
port for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1993, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2434.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States;  transmitting  the  financial  audit  for 
the  fiscal   year  ended  August  31.   1993,   to- 
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gether  with  the  auditor's  opinion,  pursuant 
to  36  use.  1101(47).  1103;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

2435.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  report 
on  the  implementation  of  locality  based 
comparability  payments  for  general  schedule 
employees  for  calendar  year  1994.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  5304(d)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Administration,  the  White  House, 
transmitting  the  White  House  personnel  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  3 
U.S.C.  113:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2437.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Evolving  Workforce  Demo- 
graphics: Federal  Agency  Action  and  Reac- 
tion. "  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1205(a)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2438.  A  letter  from  the  Presidents  Pay 
Agent,  transmitting  notification  to  extend 
locality  based  comparability  payments  to 
certain  categories  of  positions  that  exist  in 
more  than  one  executive  agency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  an  international 
border  highway  infrastructure  discretionary 
program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102  240, 
section  1089(b)  (105  Stat.  2023):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  results  of  the  highway  functional 
reclassification,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102- 
240.  section  5004(b)  (105  SUt.  2160):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  an  informational  copy  of  the 
report  of  building  project  survey  for  Bur- 
lington, lA.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  informational  copies  of  reports 
of  building  project  survey  for  Greeneville, 
TN,  Jacksonville,  FL.  and  Brownsville.  TX. 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled. Hybrid  Vehicle  Program  Plan,  pursuant 
to  15  use.  2513:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  the  Department's 
chief  minority  affairs  officer  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  102-218.  section  1(a)  (105 
Stat.  1671);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

2445.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  intent  to  enter  into  the  trade  agree- 
ments resulting  from  the  Uruguay  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2112(e)(1)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  103-195);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2446.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  add  Kyrgyzstan  to  the  list  of 
beneficiary  developing  countries  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  [GSP], 
pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2462(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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2447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  17th 
annual  report  on  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Progrram.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
652(a)(10):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2448.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  (H.  Doc. 
No.  lOa-194);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2449.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Environmental  Security), 
Department  of  Defense;  transmitting  a  sta- 
tus report  on  the  DOD  Environmental  Schol- 
arships and  Fellowships  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-484, 
section  4451(j)  (106  SUt.  2737;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  environmental  restoration  expend- 
itures for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-510,  section  3134  (104  SUt. 
1833;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest relative  to  a  correction  in  H.R.  3400. 
103d  Congress;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1995  budget  request, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  437d(d)(i);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  House  Administration  and 
Appropriations. 

2453.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  progress  on  developing  and  cer- 
tifying the  Traffic  Alert  and  Collision  Avoid- 
ance System  [TCAS),  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-223.  section  203(b)  (101  Stat.  1518); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

2454.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board's  letter  to  OMB  appealing  the  fiscal 
year  1993  allowance  of  $37,125,000  for  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  1903(b)(7); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2455.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
report  on  accounts  containing  unvouchered 
expenditures  potentially  subject  to  audit  by 
GAO,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3524(b);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,  and  Government  Operations. 


gress),  as  continued  in  effect  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993,  by  section  317  of  Public  Law  102- 
392;  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Rules. 
House  Administration,  Government  Oper- 
ations, Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[The  following  report  was  filed  on  December  17, 
19931 

Mr.  HAMILTON:  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress.  Final  Report  of 
the  House  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  192.  102d  Con- 
gress (Rept.  103-413).  Pursuant  to  section  4  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  192  (102d  Con- 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

H.R.  3221.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  discharged 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1994,  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  1(1),  rule  X. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3721.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  correctional  facilities  in  the 
States,  increase  programs  for  major  offend- 
ers and  parolees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ways  and  Means.  Foreign  Affairs,  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  Armed  Services. 
Agriculture,  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, Government  Operations.  Energry  and 
Commerce,  Natural  Resources,  House  Ad- 
ministration, Rules,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Veterans'  Affairs,  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BARLOW  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baesler): 
H.R.  3722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  tax-free 
treatment  of  certain  education  savings  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  3723.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  excep- 
tion from  the  limitation  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  annual  leave  which  currently  applies 
to  Federal  employees  affected  by  the  closure 
of  a  military  installation  be  extended  to 
those  affected  by  a  realignment  with  respect 
to  any  such  installation  as  well;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  3724.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  located  in  Bridgeport,  CT,  as  the 
"Brien  McMahon  Federal  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  3725.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Education 
to  increase  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KLUG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Barca 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
and  Mr.  Gunderson): 
H.R.  3726.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  amend  the  existing  regu- 
lations applicable  to  charter  flights  to  the 
Super   Bowl    to   apply    the   requirements   of 
such  regulations  to  charter  flights  to  inter- 
collegiate football  games  designated  as  bowl 


games  and  to  the  basketball  games  among 
the  last  four  teams  in  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association's  division  I  cham- 
pionship basketball  tournaments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Walk- 
er.   Mr.    McHUGH,    Mr.    AR.MEY.    Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  Shaw.  Ms. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Horn,  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Mr.  Gekas): 
H.R.  3727.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health   and   Human   Services   to  conduct  a 
study  of,  and  report  to  the  Congress  on.  the 
feasibility  of  using  biometric  devices  to  ver- 
ify the  identity  of  persons  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren in  order  to  reduce  fraud  in  the  welfare 
program:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  NORTON  (for  herself,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  McDermott): 
H.R.  3728.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  teachers',  .'irefighters'.  police 
officers',   and  judges'   pension   funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  increasing  and  ex- 
tending   the    contributions    of    the    Federal 
Government  to  such  funds,   increasing  em- 
ployee contributions  to  such  funds,  and  es- 
tablishing a  single  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  annuities  paid  from  such  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  3729.   A  bill   to  eliminate  automatic 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Congress; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  3730.  A  bill  to  establish  a  professional 
development  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
amounts   paid   to   a  member  of  the   Armed 
Forces  under  the  Special  Separation  Benefits 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
offset   from   amounts   subsequently   paid   to 
that  member  by  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs   as  disability   compensation;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LaROCCO: 
H.R.  3732.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEVY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quinn, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.    Bilirakis,    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Torkildsen): 
H.R.  3733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  interstate  trans- 
portation  of  a  firearm  with   the   intent   to 
commit  a  violent  crime,  and  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  for  a  violation  that  results  in 
death:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Regula): 
H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1994  as  "Older  Americans  Month";   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1994,  as  "Exercise  Tiger  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1994  as    'National  Foster 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.    Con.    Res.    197.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
H.  Con  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Wednesday,    January   26,    1994.    to   Tuesday, 
February  1.  1994;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  TALENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the   Congress  that  a 
postage  stamp  should  be  issued  to  honor  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.    Res.    325.    Resolution    providing    for   a 
committee  to  notify  the  President  of  the  as- 
sembly   of    the    Congress:    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  has  assem- 
bled; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  327.   Resolution  providing  for  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
dolences of  the  House  on  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  designating  1994  as 
a  year  to  honor  the  memory  and  leadership 
qualities  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  'Tip" 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CASTLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Emerson): 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee  to  review  the  current 
welfare  system  and  to  report  comprehensive 
welfare  reform  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Kyl): 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J. 
Res.    103)   proposing   an   amendment   to   the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et for  the  U.S.  Government  and  for  greater 
accountability  in  the  enactment  of  tax  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


sylvania,  relative  to  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease funding  for  the  Low-Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

275.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  un- 
funded Federal  mandates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

276.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  Federal 
mandates;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

277.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  me- 
morializing Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr..  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

278.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
Juaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
Acjachemen  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

279.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  desecration  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

281.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to 
solid  waste;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

282.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to 
water  quality;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

271.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  pest  containment  and  quarantine 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
National  Training  Center;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

273.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  California,  relative  to 
Norton  Air  Force  Base:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

274.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  65:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Tejeda.  Mr.  DoRNAN.  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  68;  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  GiLCHREST  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  124:  Mr.  Nadler, 

H.R.  133:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Kingston,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Kreidler. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  166:  Mr.  POMBO. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  Kreidler. 

H.R.  216:  Mr.  MclNNIs. 

H.R.  291:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  301:  Mr.  Paxon  and  Mr.  Crapo. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida,  Mr.  Kreidler,  and  Mr. 
Bonior. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  LANCASTER. 

H.R.  304:  Ms.  BYRNE. 

H.R.  345:  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  350:  Mr.  Farr,  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky,  and  Mr.  Watt. 

H.R.  408:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  and  Ms.  Brown 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  411:  Mr.  Backus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  441:  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  465:  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  and  Mrs. 
Maloney. 

H.R.  467:  Ms.  WATERS,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 


Kansas.   Mr.   Moran.   Mr.   Owens,   and   Mr. 
Boucher. 

H.R.  476:  Mr.  SANDERS  and  Mr  Williams. 

H  R  508:  Mr.  KiM. 

H.R.  562:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Engel  and  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

H.R.  633;  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  643:  Mrs.  MALONEY.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H  R.  649:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  CALVERT. 

H.R  702:  Mr.  ARCHER,  Mr.  Crapo,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI,  and  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  703:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  743:  Mrs.  Maloney  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  FILNER. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  OILMAN. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

H.R.  818:  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  883:  Mr.  HERGER. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr. 
Filner,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  KREIDLER.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  Mr, 
Camp. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  Lazio. 

H.R.  1043:  Mr.  HOYER. 

H.R.  1047:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Olver. 

H.R.  1055:  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Quinn,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mrs.  Thurman.  and  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  MclNNIs. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  1146:  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  McInnis. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Deutsch. 

H.R.  1151:  Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Filner,  and  Mr. 
Leach. 

H.R.  1155:  Mr.  FILNER. 

H.R.  1164:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER,  Ms.  DeLauro, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  and  M.=  . 

WOOLSEY. 

H.R.  1168:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bartlett 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  McInnis.  and 
Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  1191:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Fran'KS  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1217:  Mr.  FROST  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  1289:  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  MclNNIS. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

H.R.  1314:  Mr.  GOODLATTE. 

H.R.  1349:  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1354:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr. 
Engel,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
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H.R.  1421:  Mr.  ENGEL. 
H.R.  1431:  Mr.  FiLNER. 

H.R.   1455:   Mr.   DE  LUGO.  Mr.   MORAN,   Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
H.R.  1534:  Mr.  Nadler. 
H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Kreidler.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  McInnis,  and  Mr, 
Lazio. 
H.R.  1595:  Mr.  SMFTH  of  Michigran. 
H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Lazio  and  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Lazio. 
H.R.  1620:  Mr.  Paxon  and  Mr.  Kingston. 
H.R.   1671:   Mr.   MURPHY.   Mr.   CASTLE.   Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  McHale.  Ms.  McKinney.  and 
Mrs.  Clayton. 
H.R.  1683:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1709:  Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.   Sam  Johnson,  Mr.   Pombo. 
Mr.  RoHRABACHER,  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Pete  Geren 
of  Texas.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Huffington.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Holden.  and  Mr. 
Clyburn. 
H.R.  1797:  Ms.  Furse. 
H.R.  1799:  Ms.  FURSE. 
H.R.  1897:  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  FiLNER. 
H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 
H.R.   1968:   Mr.   MILLER  of  California,   Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 
H.R.  1983:  Mr.  Engel. 
H.R.  2019:  Mr.  Kreidler. 
H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Sanders. 
H.R.  2050:  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  2059:  Mr.  Goodlatte. 
H.R.  2076:  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 
H.R.  2095:  Mr.  Ewing. 
H.R.  2130:  Mr.  Oberstar. 
H.R.  2135:  Mr.  FiNGERHL'T.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
SisiSKY.  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Diaz- 
Balart.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  2153:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Coppersmith,  and  Mr.  Nadler. 
H.R.  2159:  Mrs.  Maloney. 
H.R.  2175:  Mr.  FROST  and  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

H.R.  2227:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Talent,  Ms. 
McKinney,   Mr.    Emerson.   Mr.   Johnson  of 
South    Dakota.    Mr.    Lightfoot.    and    Mr. 
Nadler. 
H.R.  2241:  Mr.  MINGE. 

H.R.  2292:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Ms. 
English  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Kreidler.  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2326:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Kingston.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Inglis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Canady.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Quinn. 
H.R.  2338:  Mr.  SCHUMER. 
H.R.  2346:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2418:  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Hefner.   Mr.   Smith   of  Michigan,   and   Mr. 
Conyers. 
H.R.  2420:  Mr.  TORRES. 
H.R.  2434:  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  2475:  Ms.  SHEPHERD,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 
H.R.    2484:    Mr.    Engel,    Mr.    JOHNSTON    of 
Florida,  Ms.  Furse,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr.  Sanders. 
H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  2525:  Mr.  COBLE. 
H.R.  2557:  Mr.  Sti'MP. 

H.R.  2599:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Ms.  FuRSE. 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Farr, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  2623:  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.    Zeliff,   Mr.    Jacobs,   Mr.    Swett.    Mr. 


Richardson,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  2638:  Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2641:  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  2662:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  2663:  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2705:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Lazio. 

H.R.  2788:  Mr.  Swett  and  Ms.  Byrne. 

H.R.  2803:  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Linder,  and  Mr. 
Upton. 

H.R.  2830:  Mr.  Menendez  and  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie. 

H.R.  2859:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Ms.  Byrne. 
Mr.  Sundquist.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Gallo,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2860:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2886:  Mr.  Condit. 

H.R.  2896:  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  NADLER. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  FRANK  of 
Massachusetts.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  and  Ms. 

WOOLSEY. 

H.R.  2912:  Mr.  FiNGERHL'T.  Mr.  Hoekstra, 
Ms.  McKinney,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Conyers. 
and  Mr.  Blute. 

H.R.  2925:  Mr.  GINGRICH  and  Mr. 
Fingerhut. 

H.R.  3005:  Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Inglis  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Eotng,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Doo- 
LiTTLE,  Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  3007:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  3016:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  3017:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Ms.  Woolsey. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  PACKARD  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  3023:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Schae- 
fer,  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Barcia 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3059:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Blute,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3078:  Mr.  MclNNis  and  Mr.  Inslee. 

H.R.  3087:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  3100:  Mr.  NADLER,  Mr.  Sanders,  and 
Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3102:  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  SisiSKY. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  FROST  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3109:  Mr.  QuiNN  and  Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  3121:  Mr.  Darden  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  3129:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Baker  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Kim. 

H.R.  3173:  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3233:  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Pete  Geren 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Darden.  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  3271:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  Machtley.  Ms.  Pryce  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Quinn.  and  Mr.  Shays. 


H.R.  3293:  Ms.  ScHENK.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Diaz- 
Balart.  Mr.  Coleman.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 
Stupak. 

H.R.  3303:  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
Nadler.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Al- 

LARD. 

H.R.  3334:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  3365:  Mr.  Nadler  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3366;  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3367:  Mr.  GINGRICH  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3374:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.- 

H.R.  3392;  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Doo- 
little. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum. Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Reg- 
ula. Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  McInnis,  and  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky. 

H.R.  3394:  Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  NUSSLE,  Mr.  FA- 
well.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3421:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Inglis.  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Paxon.  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3424:  Mr.  DooLEY.  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Ms. 
Schenk.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  SiSlSKY,  Mr. 
Kreidler.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3434;  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Ms.  Velazquez. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  3472:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  3490:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mrs. 
Thurman.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.R.  3527;  Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Cardin.  Ms. 
LowEY.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Moran. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Schenk.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ms.  Harman,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Castle.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr. 
Fingerhut. 

H.R.  3534:  Mr.  Filner  and  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  3542:  Mr.  MORAN. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Cramer,  Ms. 
Danner.  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Ev- 
erett. Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Kingston.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Roe- 
mer, Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett of  Maryland,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr.  Hilliard, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms.  Lambert, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr. 
Crapo. 

H.R.  3556:  Mr.  QuiNN. 

H.R.  3569:  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  3572;  Mr.  STOKES. 

H.R.  3587:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  3633:  Mr.  Portman.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr.  Grams. 

H.R.  3645;  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina. 


H.R.  3650:  Mr.  Studds.  Ms.  SLAUGHTER,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3658:  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Condit.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3663;  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

H.R.  3666:  Mr.  Kasich  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  3687:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  3695:  Mr.  DOOLITTLE,  Mr.  Inglis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3698:  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3720:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  FOGLIETTA, 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Canady  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  129;  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
OXLEY.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Wolf, 
and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Hltto.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Wa- 
ters. Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin,  Ms.  Danner. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Klink. 
Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  253;  Ms.  Cantwell  and  Ms.  Dunn. 


H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  GREEN- 
WOOD. Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Kasich.  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Pomeroy. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Green- 
wood. Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 
H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H.  Con.  Res.  103:  Mr  Andrews  of  Maine. 
H.    Con.    Res.    110:    Mr.    TORRICELLI.    Mr. 
Fingerhut,   Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.   Hutchinson. 
Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Dickey,  and  Mr.  Swett. 
H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Huffington.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Archer,  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124;  Mr.  SOLO.MON.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.   Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
H.  Con.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Cunningham. 
H.  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Ewing.  and 
Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  176;  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.   Hall  of  Texas.  Ms.   Velazquez. 
Mr.    Bacchus    of    Florida.    Mr.    Cox.    Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hinchey. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Texas.     Mr.     Romero- 
Barcelo.    Mr.    Brewster.    Mr.    Scott.    Mr. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Filner.    Ms.    Furse.    Ms.    B'yrne.    Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Ra- 
HALL.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Becerra.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Fa- 
well.  Mr.   Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
H.  Con.  Res.  186;  Ms.  LowEY. 
H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  QuiNN. 
H.  Res.  38:  Ms.  EsHOo.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Nadler. 
H.  Res.  156:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN. 
H.  Res.  202;  Mr.  Engel  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 
H.  Res.  234;  Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  QUINN.  Mr. 
Tanner,    Mr.    Pete   Geren   of  Texas,    Mrs. 


Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Hoke. 
Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Costello.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Sam  Johnson.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Ms.  ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Walker.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida.  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr. 
Goodlatte.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Sundquist.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Florida.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Lehman,  and 
Mr.  Coppersmith. 

H.  Res.  236;  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Ms. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Be- 
vill. Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas.  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Franks  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Baesler, 
Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Quinn.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Frost.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Porter. 

H.  Res.  281:  Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Diaz- 
Balart.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Shuster.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Ehlers.  and  Mr.  Slattery. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

70.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  certification  of  the 
vote  count,  issued  by  the  Puerto  Rico  State 
Elections  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  25,  1994 


STATEMENT  ON  DESIGNATING  THE 
BRIEN  McMAHON  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1994 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  legislation  today  which  would 
name  the  Federal  courthouse  in  Bridgeport, 
CT,  after  a  distinguished  former  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Brien  McMahon.  A 
native  of  Norwalk,  CT,  Senator  McMahon  was 
first  elected  in  1944  and  was  reelected  in 
1950.  His  Senate  career  was  tragically  cut 
short  by  his  untimely  passing  on  July  28, 
1952,  at  the  age  of  48. 

A  Senator  for  only  8  years,  Senator 
McMahon  nonetheless  left  his  mark  on  our 
country.  Perhaps  no  area  is  so  identified  with 
him  as  atomic  energy.  Brien  McMahon  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  McMahon  Act,  also  known  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  act  of  1946.  In  1948,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  where  he  worked  diligently  to 
support  the  weapons  program  that  would  be- 
come the  free  world's  security  blanket  for  the 
next  four  decades. 

But  Brien  McMahon's  contributions  ex- 
tended far  beyond  atomic  energy.  He  was  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  venture  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  where  he  negotiated  an  aid 
program  with  Marshall  Tito,  who  had  just  bro- 
ken with  Stalin. 

Senator  McMahon  was  also  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  to  chal- 
lenge the  activities  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Senator  McCarthy  even  went  to 
Connecticut  to  campaign  against  Senator 
McMahon. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  name  a  court- 
house for  Senator  McMahon.  Before  being 
elected  to  the  Senate,  he  had  a  distinguished 
legal  career.  A  graduate  of  Yale  Law  School, 
he  practiced  law  in  Norwalk,  CT,  where  he  be- 
came a  city  court  judge  in  1933.  Later  that 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  special  assistant 
to  U.S.  Attorney  General  Cummings.  In  1935, 
Senator  McMahon  was  appointed  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  he 
served  for  4  years.  For  all  these  reasons,  it 
would  be  fitting  to  honor  Senator  Brien 
McMahon  by  naming  this  Federal  courthouse 
in  his  memory. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  CREMINS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 

pay  tribute  to  my  close  friend  Jerry  Cremins, 


who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  building  trades 
in  California  since  1969.  Jerry  is  retiring  this 
year.  Before  that,  he  was  a  representative  for 
the  plumbers  union  in  Los  Angeles.  Jerry  has 
always  reinforced  my  own  beliefs  in  the  impor- 
tance of  latxjr  unions  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  working  men  and  women  in  America. 

Jerry's  life  has  been  dedicated  to  bettering 
the  lives  of  American  workers.  I  have  been 
honored  to  work  with  him  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues important  to  the  labor  movement  and 
have  always  found  Jerry  to  be  tough-minded 
but  fair,  a  capable  and  accomplished  rep- 
resentative of  latxjr's  interests  in  the  political 
arena. 

Jerry  has  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  labor  movement.  In  1976  he  became  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building 
Trades  Council;  7  years  later  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  of  California,  which  rep- 
resented 24  local  building  trades  councils  and 
over  40,000  members  in  the  State. 

Unions  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
country — and  can  do  so  again  with  leaders  of 
the  quality  of  Jerry  Cremins.  With  hard  work, 
perseverance,  and  intelligence — qualities  Jerry 
has  in  abundance — the  rights  of  working  men 
and  women  can  be  safeguarded. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  • 
Jerry  Cremins,  a  towering  figure  in  the  labor 
movement  in  southern  California,  a  wise  and 
shrewd  leader  and  a  good  friend. 


THANKS  TO  HOFFMAN-LaROCHE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  Hoffman- 
LaRoche  for  their  generous  grant  to  the 
Parenting  Preemies  Program  at  Family  Health 
Plan  of  Alviso  of  San  Jose,  CA. 

This  grant,  by  allowing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  innovative  Parenting  Preemies  Program, 
will  not  only  benefit  those  directly  involved  in 
the  program,  it  will  also  serve  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  entire  community. 

LaRoche's  invaluable  interest  in  the  San 
Jose  community  is  greatly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  involvement  of  businesses  like  Hoffman- 
LaRoche  that  allows  organizations  such  as 
Parenting  Preemies  in  San  Jose  to  success- 
fully try  new  ideas  and  programs  that  are 
meant  to  improve  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the 
community. 

Again,  I'd  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Hoffman-LaRoche  for  their  generosity  and 
impressive  civic  mindedness. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL  SPIRIT 
CONTINUES 


HON.  BIU  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  business  of  simply  doing 
business,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  my  home  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
NM  is  such  that  new  businesses  are  sprouting 
up  in  this  new  year. 

One  such  new  venture  is  Santa  Fe  Busi- 
ness, a  new  bimonthly  newspaper  which  will 
debut  on  President's  Day,  February  21.  The 
main  goal  of  this  new  publication  is  to  help 
Santa  Fe's  businesses  do  better  and  play 
some  part  in  increasing  the  economic  strength 
of  not  only  New  Mexico's  capital  city,  but  the 
entire  State  as  well. 

I  congratulate  Santa  Fe  Business  publisher 
Susan  Bodenstein  for  starting  this  important 
business  which  is  designed  to  help  other  small 
businesses  succeed  in  these  competitive 
times. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  Susan  Bodensteins  of  our  Nation  who  are 
undertaking  risks,  investing  their  money  and 
time,  starting  businesses,  hiring  workers,  and 
helping  make  our  country  and  our  people 
prosper. 


ERIN  WRITTEN  OF  GLENS  FALLS. 
NEW  YORK  HONORED  FOR 
"FIRSTS"  IN  PRO  HOCKEY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  to 
be  pretty  lough  to  compete  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  worid  of  professional  hockey.  If  you 
also  happen  to  be  a  woman,  you  also  have  to 
be  especially  talented. 

That's  why  I  and  everybody  else  from  my 
hometown  of  Glens  Falls,  NY,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  are  especially  proud  of  goalie 
Erin  Whitten,  the  first  American-born  woman 
ever  to  play  the  sport  on  the  professional 
level. 

In  fact,  she  is  good  enough  to  make  every- 
one in  the  world  of  hockey  forget  her  gender 
and  appreciate  the  abilities  she  first  displayed 
in  the  Adirondack  Youth  Hockey  Association 
when  she  was  seven  years  old. 

With  Erin  in  the  net,  the  Glens  Falls  High 
School's  boys'  hockey  team  compiled  a  record 
of  21-9-2,  thanks  to  Erin  blocking  84.6  per- 
cent of  the  shots  against  here.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  participate  in  the  division  2  high 
school  state  championships,  and  received  an 
1 988-89  all-conference  honorable  mention. 


January  25,  1994 

At  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Erin 
was  a  four-time  ECAC  Goalie  of  the  Year,  the 
University's  1992-93  Women's  Athlete  of  the 
Year,  a  two-time  ECAC  player  of  the  week, 
and  two-time  Concordia  University  tourney 
player  of  the  game.  Her  women's  hockey 
record  of  46  saves  in  one  game  still  stands. 
Her  4-year  save  percentage  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  was  91  percent,  and  the 
women's  hockey  team  posted  a  record  of  54- 
14—4.  Erin  was  recognized  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Sporlswriters  Association. 

After  college,  Erin  starred  with  the  1992 
U.S.  Women's  National  Team,  the  18  to  22 
year  oW  select  U.S.  Women's  Team  at  the 
North  American  Challenge  at  Lake  Placid,  and 
the  1993  U.S.  Olympic  Sports  Festival  in  San 
Antonio.  TX. 

After  a  brief  stint  with  her  hometown  team, 
the  Adironack  Red  Wings  of  the  American 
Hockey  League.  Erin  was  signed  by  the  To- 
ledo Storm  of  the  East  Coast  Hockey  League. 
Last  October  30th.  Erin  became  the  first 
women  goalie  to  post  a  win  in  a  regular  sea- 
son professional  hockey  game,  when  Toledo 
Storm  beat  Dayton. 

Cun-ently.  Erin  is  with  the  Dallas  Freeze  of 
the  Central  Hockey  League,  where  we  can  ex- 
pect her  to  continue  compiling  a  number  of 
firsts. 

And  so  you  can  see  why  her  parents,  Peter 
and  Joan  Whitten  of  Glens  Falls,  are  so  proud 
of  her.  I  am.  too. 

On  February  3,  the  Women's  Sports  Foun- 
dation will  celebrate  the  eighth  annual  National 
Giris  and  Women  in  Sports  Day.  Erin  will  be 
honored,  along  with  several  other  women  of 
comparable  achievement  in  sports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  members  of  this 
House  to  join  me  for  our  own  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing athlete,  Erin  Whitten  of  Glens  Falls, 
NY. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Imogene  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
betterment  of  Gary's  African-American  com- 
munity, and  have  shared  their  publication  with 
Gary  to  unite  its  citizens  against  injustice,  in- 
equality, prejudice,  and  racism. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend James  and  Imogene  Harris  in  their  30- 
year  commitment  to  instill  equality  and  justice 
throughout  the  city  of  Gary.  IN. 
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PAUL  GROTTY  SALUTED  FOR  TRE- 
MENDOUS SERVICE  TO  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  AND  IMOGENE 
HARRIS 


•  This  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  recognize  James  and  Imogene 
Harris. 

James  and  Imogene  were  honored  at  the 
annual  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  breakfast  spon- 
sored by  the  Gary  Frontiers  Service  Club  on 
Monday.  January  17.  1994.  The  couple  re- 
ceived the  highest  distinction  bestowed  by  the 
club,  the  Drum  Major  Award. 

The  Drum  Major  Award  is  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  elimination  of  inequality, 
prejudice,  and  racism.  Recipients  of  this  award 
have  demonstrated  long-term  dedication  to 
their  community  by  assisting  in  the  eradication 
of  Injustice. 

Leaders  in  the  African-American  community, 
James  ar>d  Imogene  Harris  have  been  provid- 
ing Gary  with  32  years  of  uninterrupted  cir- 
culation of  the  Gary  Info  News.  A  weekly  pub- 
Ikation.  the  Info  has  been  instrumental  in  up- 
holding Gary's  issues,  affirmative  action  con- 
cerns, and  equal  opportunity  affairs.  James 


TRIBUTE  TO  RONALD  A.  NERVITT 


HON.  STINY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  prominent  career  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Ronald  A.  Nervitt  who  will  retire  this 
month  from  his  position  as  Chief  Executive  of 
Information  Resources,  Financial  Management 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Nervitt  has  held  this  position  since 
October,  1984,  and  his  departure  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  his  colleagues  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Nervitt's  career  in  the  U.S.  Government 
began  more  than  35  years  ago.  His  extensive 
career  includes  service  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Naval  Intelligence  Processing 
System  Support  Activity.  Under  his  guidance 
and  leadership,  Mr.  Nervitt  successfully  di- 
rected major  programs  in  telecommunications, 
computer  systems  design  and  implementation, 
computer  security,  high  speed  digital  trans- 
missions, and  bulk  encryption.  Among  his 
most  notable  accomplishments,  Mr.  Nervitt 
was  responsible  for  implementing  the  first  digi- 
tal transmission  systems  in  Defense  networks 
in  the  seventies  and  led  the  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  first  secure  voice  systems  for  tele- 
phones in  the  eighties. 

As  the  Chief  Executive  of  Information  Re- 
sources, Financial  Management  Service  at  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  he  developed 
and  implemented  the  first  "electronic  signa- 
ture" system  for  certifying  payments,  con- 
verted the  computer  system  to  produce  paper 
checks,  and  directed  the  implementation  of  a 
new  check  payment  and  reconciliation  system. 

Mr.  Nervitt's  strong  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  professional  successes  have  t»een 
recognized  throughout  his  outstanding  career. 
In  1975  he  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Civil- 
ian Service  Award,  he  received  Secretary 
Brady's  Citizenship  Award  in  1 992  and  a  meri- 
torious Presidential  Rank  Award  in  1 993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Assistant  Commissioner  Ron- 
ald A.  Nervitt's  distinguished  career  and  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  char- 
actenzed  by  his  keen  insight,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  progressive  policies.  Because  of  his  in- 
novative pursuits  many  Government  agencies 
are  now  operating  more  efficiently  and  with  a 
greater  sense  of  security.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  such  a  committed  man  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  New  Yorker  who  has  given 
so  much  to  our  great  city. 

When  Paul  Crotty  recently  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  corporation  counsel  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  acted  to  continue  his  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  Prior  to  assumir>g  this 
position,  Mr.  Crotty  had  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  housing  preservation  and  develop- 
ment from  1986  to  1988,  as  commissioner  of 
finance  from  1984  to  1986,  and  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  office  financial  servkies  before 
that.  Mr.  Crotty  has  also  served  as  chair  of  the 
New  York  City  Employers  Retirement  Corp. 
and  the  Housing  New  York  Corp. 

Mr.  Crotty  has  also  had  an  impressive  ca- 
reer in  private  practice  with  the  law  firni  of 
Donovan  Leisure  Newton  and  Irvine.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1962,  and  spent  2  years  thereafter  on  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Mr.  Crotty  then  at- 
tended Cornell  Law  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1967  as  well  as 
tjeing  awarded  the  school's  first  Eraser  Prize 
for  his  accomplishments. 

As  commissioner  of  finance,  Mr.  Crotty  was 
responsible  for  administering  the  city's  taxes, 
including  the  real  property  tax  system  which 
assesses  over  900,000  parcels  of  real  prop- 
erly on  an  annual  basis.  In  that  capacity,  Mr. 
Crotty  also  helped  draft  New  Yor1<'s  income 
and  expense  legislation,  and  led  the  big  ticket 
sales  tax  investigation  of  sellers  of  luxury 
goods  who  filed  false  sales  tax  reports. 

As  commissioner  of  housing,  Mr.  Crotty  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  10  year,  $4.2  billion  housing  program. 
Mr.  Crotty  developed  innovative  new  mecha- 
nisms for  the  allocation  of  capital  funds  which 
created,  rehabilitated  or  preserved  over 
250,000  dwelling  units  in  New  York  City.  In 
recognition  of  these  achievements,  Mr.  Crotty 
received  the  City  Club  of  New  York's  Baid 
Award. 

I  am  also  proud  to  count  Paul  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  as  my  close  personal  friends.  And  as 
his  past  record  showed.  New  York  City  is 
lucky  to  have  Mr.  Crotty's  services  once  again 
as  corporation  counsel.  That's  why  I  hope  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting  him 
for  his  record  of  public  service  and  wishing 
him  the  best  in  his  new  capacity. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BROOK- 
HAVEN  ACADEMY  COUGARS' 
FIRST  STATE  2A  ACADEMY 
FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  MIKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 
Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  honoring  an  out- 
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standing  group  of  young  men,  the  Brookhaven 
Academy  Cougar  football  team  of  Brookhaven, 
MS,  and  their  coaches,  supporters,  fans  and 
parents  on  winning  the  school's  first-ever 
Class  2A  Mississippi  Private  School  Football 
Championship. 

The  Cougars  on  November  19,  1993,  de- 
feated the  Greenville  Christian  School  Saints 
in  a  21-18  victory  for  Lincoln  County's  first 
State  football  title.  The  Cougars,  led  by  alum- 
nus Coach  Herbert  Davis  Jr.,  came  from  be- 
hind with  less  than  7  minutes  left  in  the  cham- 
pionship game.  A  cliffhanger  ending  nearly  oc- 
curred but,  with  3  seconds  left  in  the  game, 
the  Saints  missed  a  field  goal  that  would  have 
tied  the  score,  and  the  Cougars  marched  on 
to  victory.  I  applaud  the  players  on  both  the 
Brookhaven  and  Greenville  teams  for  their 
courage  and  sportsmanship  and  their  fans  for 
their  devotion  to  the  teams,  their  schools  and 
the  sport  itself.  The  Brookhaven  Academy 
Cougars  exemplify  the  American  spirit  of  com- 
petition, fair  play  and  pride. 

Their  supporters  also  desen/e  praise — the 
fans  for  their  unwavering  pride  and  spirit;  the 
parents  for  supporting  and  encouraging  their 
children  and  taking  the  responsibility  of  ensur- 
ing players,  cheerieaders,  band  members  and 
student  volunteers  are  able  to  attend  each 
practice  and  game;  and  the  coaches  and 
teachers  for  their  positive  leadership,  under- 
standing and  guidance  in  this  championship 
and  in  their  efforts  to  help  all  students  experi- 
ence academic  excellence. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Brookhaven  Academy  Cougars  for  their  dedi- 
cation to  excellence,  their  positive  attitudes 
and  pride  in  their  school  and  in  Mississippi. 


HELP  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BARLOW  III 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  the  Education 
Savings  Assistance  Act  of  1994.  I  am  honored 
that  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  Representa- 
tive ScoTTY  Baesler  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure. 

The  ability  of  Americans  to  provide  for  our 
children's  college  or  advanced  vocational  edu- 
cation has  declined  significantly  in  recent 
years  due  to  escalating  college  tuition  ex- 
penses and  cutbacks  in  Federal  student  aid. 
This  trend  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  ad- 
vanced education  is  becoming  more  important 
if  our  children  are  to  compete  in  a  more  com- 
petitive economy. 

In  1988,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  es- 
tablished the  Kentucky  Educational  Savings 
Plan  Trust  [KESPT)  in  order  to  provide  parents 
with  assistance  in  saving  for  their  children's  fu- 
ture. To  further  this  goal,  Kentucky  enacted 
legislation  that  enables  parents  to  establish 
special  education  savings  accounts.  This  leg- 
islation also  provides  tax-free  treatment  for 
any  gains  earned  on  these  accounts,  and  al- 
lows parents  to  lock-in  tuition  rales  at  current 
levels  for  Kentucky  colleges  and  universities 
that  participate  in  the  program.  While  the  plan 
Is  still  in  its  infancy,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  it  is  a  resounding  success. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  era  of  budget  discipline  and  in- 
creased personal  responsibility,  and  with  our 
Nation  facing  an  increasingly  competitive 
world,  it  is  just  plain  good  common  sense  that 
we  should  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of 
Federal  tax  incentives  so  that  we  assist  our 
citizens  in  improving  their  skills  for  the  high- 
technology,  highly  skilled  work  force  of  the 
next  century.  This  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  provide  a  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion for  gains  earned  on  qualified  Slate  edu- 
cational savings  programs  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram established  by  Kentucky.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  parents  to  plan  ahead  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children  and  improve  the  over- 
all savings  rate  for  our  Nation  that  has  signifi- 
cantly declined  in  recent  years. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  both  parties  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  it  proceeds  through  the 
legislative  process. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  KEVIN 
CHLARAMONTE,  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  19-year-old  Kevin  Chiaramonte  of 
Middle  Village,  NY,  for  achieving  the  highest 
honor  in  Scouting,  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout. 

To  become  an  Eagle  Scout,  one  must  meet 
a  number  of  requirements.  These  include  at- 
taining 20  merit  badges  and  displaying  leader- 
ship in  school,  Scouting,  and  the  community. 
Kevin  has  demonstrated  his  leadership  abili- 
ties not  only  in  the  Scouting  community,  but  in 
the  social  and  educational  communities  as 
well. 

Kevin  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  at- 
tended elementary  school  at  St.  Margaret's  in 
Middle  Village,  NY,  and  continued  at  the  Regis 
High  School  where  he  received  a  full  scholar- 
ship. While  in  these  two  institutions  of  learning 
he  took  part  in  chorus,  drama,  high  school 
C.C.D.  programs,  and  of  course.  Boy  Scouts. 
Currently,  he  is  working  toward  receiving  his 
bachelors  degree  from  Boston  University. 

Kevin's  Scouting  career  consisted  of  5  years 
in  Cub  Scouts  and  7  years  as  a  Boy  Scout. 
While  in  the  Scouting  program  he  has  held  nu- 
merous leadership  positions,  including  patrol 
leader,  assistant  senior  patrol  leader,  senior 
patrol  leader,  and  quartermaster.  He  has  re- 
ceived 2  religious  awards,  over  21  merit 
badges,  and  1 1  skill  awards  while  a  Scout  and 
has  received  the  highest  Scouting  honor  Eagle 
Scout  this  past  July.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  congratulating  Kevin  on  becoming 
an  Eagle  Scout. 


THE  1994  KING  HOLIDAY  OBSERV- 
ANCE: "STOP  THE  KILLING; 
START  THE  HEALING  AND 
BUILDING" 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 

observed  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
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one  of  America's  greatest  leaders.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  King  holiday  provides  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  our  commitment  to  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  achieving  peace,  racial  har- 
mony, cultural  tolerance,  and  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The  observance  of  Dr.  King's  birthday  is  co- 
ordinated through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission, on  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing. In  addition  to  promoting  the  King  holiday, 
the  Commission  has  devoted  countless  hours 
to  passing  on  Dr.  King's  legacy  and  teachings 
to  our  children,  who  will  shape  the  future  of 
the  community  of  nations. 

With  its  limited  resources,  the  Commission 
sponsors  activities  throughout  the  year  aimed 
at  combating  violence,  crime,  drugs,  and  illit- 
eracy, as  well  as  promoting  voter  registration 
and  urban  economic  development.  The  Com- 
mission also  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
educating  our  young  people  about  alternatives 
to  violence  and  cnme  and  teaching  them  the 
skills  they  need  to  settle  disputes  and  conflicts 
nonviolently. 

If  Dr.  King  were  here  today,  what  would  he 
think  of  our  society  and  our  world?  Conditions 
have  improved  since  his  untimely  death.  How- 
ever, we  continue  to  grapple  with  issues  such 
as  racism,  the  lack  of  affordable  health  care, 
and  senseless  acts  of  violence  that  are  grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  pace. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  tor  all  of  us  to  prac- 
tice the  politics  of  inclusion,  so  that  Americans 
of  all  races  and  ethnic  backgrounds  may 
share  in  the  challenge  of  economic  recovery 
and  social  healing. 

That  is  why  I  sponsored  the  "King  Holiday 
and  Service  Act,"  along  with  a  good  friend. 
Congressman  John  Lewis  of  Georgia.  The 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission is  scheduled  to  expire  in  April.  H.R. 
1933  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
for  5  years.  I  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  necessary  because  the  Commis- 
sion still  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  mak- 
ing the  King  holiday  a  meaningful  and  inclu- 
sive observance  for  all  Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER  J. 
HEBERT,  RETIRING  VETERANS' 
EMPLOYMENT  REPRESENTATIVE 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Alexander  J.  Hebert — an  outstanding  em- 
ployee of  the  New  Hampshire  Employment 
Security  Department  for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexander  J.  Hebert  retired  on 
December  9,  1993  following  37  years  of  serv- 
ice in  Employment  Security.  Beginning  as  a 
mail  clerk  and  then  as  a  claims  taker,  Alex 
has  spent  the  last  25  years  as  a  Veterans' 
Employment  Representative. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  war,  Alex  tmly 
understood  the  needs  of  his  fellow  veterans. 
For  the  past  25  years  he  has  been  dedicated 
to  providing  them  with  services  and  counsel- 
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ing.  This  dedication  has  gained  him  the  re- 
spect of  veterans  throughout  New  Hampshire. 
In  addition,  many  employers  throughout  the 
State  have  grown  to  respect  and  appreciate 
Alex  for  his  willingness  to  assist  them  with 
their  employment  needs. 

Alex  was  recently  honored  with  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  having  achieved  all  requirements  in  the 
Veterans'  Compliance  Standards  for  1992. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  countless  letters  of 
thanks  he  has  received  from  veterans  and  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexander  J.  Hebert  exempli- 
fies the  rock-solid  values  that  are  typical  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire.  His  loyalty,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work  deserve  our  respect  and 
our  recognition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  honoring  Alexander  J.  Hebert  for  his 
lifetime  of  contributions  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  HONOR  OF  VILLA  JOSEPH 
MARIE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CHAM- 
PION GIRLS  SOCCER  TEAM 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCOTT  ALEVY 


HON.  BOB  HUSER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Januxiry  25,  1994 

Mr.  FILNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Scott  Alevy  of  Chula  Vista,  CA,  the 
founder  and  president  of  Citizens  Revolting 
Against  Airport  Siting  Hype — also  known  as 
CRASH.  When  powerful  special  interests  tried 
to  impose  a  new  airport  in  my  distnct,  an  air- 
port which  would  create  serious  noise,  pollu- 
tion, and  traffic  impacts  on  the  people  I  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Alevy  led  a  grassroots  citizen  effort 
to  restore  common  sense. 

Under  Mr.  Alevy's  leadership,  CRASH  held 
meetings,  wrote  letters,  published  articles, 
gathered  information,  circulated  petitions,  is- 
sued press  releases,  and  ensured  that  the 
voice  of  ordinary  people  would  prevail.  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Alevy's  tireless  efforts,  the  citi- 
zens of  Chula  Vista  and  the  entire  South  Bay 
region  will  finally  have  confidence  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  character  of  their  neighborhoods 
will  not  be  compromised  by  a  misguided  air- 
port plan. 

Recently,  Mr.  Alevy  was  asked  to  explain 
his  motive  for  giving  up  so  much  of  his  per- 
sonal time  and  privacy  to  lead  this  difficult 
fight.  In  characteristic  style,  he  simply  ex- 
plained that  he  is  a  parent — a  parent  who 
cares  about  the  future  his  children  will  inherit 
and  a  parent  that  is  dedicated  to  leaving  his 
community  a  better  place  than  he  found  it. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Mr.  Alevy  amongst  my 
friends.  His  spirited  campaign  to  save  our 
neighborhoods  is  a  tribute  to  his  concern  for 
our  future  and  his  devotion  to  his  community. 
Now  that  his  efforts  have  been  proven  a  suc- 
cess, it  would  have  been  inappropriate  for  this 
Congress  to  fail  to  recognize  his  immeas- 
urable contribution. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GREENWOOD 

OF  PENNSVLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  resting  in 
a  secluded  area  of  Holland  PA,  lies  a  small 
high  school  surrounded  by  over  200  acres  of 
beautiful  farmland  once  owned  by  William 
Penn  and  later  the  Cornell  family  of  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  times.  The  Villa  Joseph  Marie  High 
School,  attended  by  250  young  women,  was 
founded  by  Mother  Maria  in  1932  when  she 
traveled  from  Chicago  to  purchase  this  small 
farm  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir.  The  school 
started  with  3  students  and  has  grown  to  its 
present  enrollment  of  250  students  led  by  its 
principal.  Sister  Mary  Elaine.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Casimir  and  the  lay  faculty  have  enjoyed  suc- 
cess in  the  classroom  with  over  98  percent  of 
the  graduates  going  on  to  college.  Success  in 
athletics  also  is  evident.  The  epitome  was  the 
soccer  team's  victories  which  led  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Championship  against  schools 
with  enrollments  as  much  as  10  times  larger 
than  the  Villa's. 

The  1993  team  had  to  rebuild  due  to  the 
loss  of  six  starters  and  85  percent  of  its  of- 
fense. The  rebuilding  effort  was  successful 
and  resulted  in  a  victorious  season  and  cham- 
pionship of  the  academy  league.  The  team  en- 
tered the  district  one  playoffs  as  the  No.  3 
seeded  team.  The  team  defeated  West  Ches- 
ter Henderson  High  School  2  to  1  in  the  quar- 
ter-finals and  then  came  from  behind  to  defeat 
Connestoga  High  School  2  to  1  in  the  semi- 
finals. In  the  district  one  championship  game 
Villa  again  came  from  behind  to  defeat  Mount 
St.  Joseph  Academy  3  to  1  to  earn  a  second 
trip  to  the  State  playoffs. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  State  playoffs  Villa 
defeated  Danville  High  School  2  to  0.  The 
team  traveled  to  Somerset,  PA,  to  play  Mount 
Lebanon  High  School  which  was  ranked  No.  1 
In  the  Nation  by  the  National  High  School  Soc- 
cer Coaches  Association  and  U.S.A.  Today 
newspaper.  Mount  Lebanon's  team  had  a  per- 
fect record  of  25  wins  for  the  year.  In  a  game 
played  in  heavy  rain  and  ankle-deep  mud,  the 
much  smaller  Villa  players  fell  behind  1  to  0 
early  in  the  first  half.  Somehow  the  Villa's 
players  were  able  to  gather  the  strength  and 
will  to  play  beyond  their  limits.  Late  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  the  team  scored  on  a  head  goal  by 
Cindy  Long  with  less  than  8  minutes  left  to 
play.  The  exhausted  Villa  team,  playing  in  the 
mud  and  rain,  assisted  Erin  Schlussel  to 
achieve  the  winning  goal  with  77  seconds  to 
play.  A  tired,  but  happy  team  returned  to  the 
Villa  at  midnight  to  prepare  for  the  State 
championship  game  the  following  week. 

The  team  arrived  at  Shippensburg  Univer- 
sity on  a  cold  and  windy  day  for  their  second 
attempt  at  winning  the  State  championship. 
This  time  the  opposition  was  Erie  McDowell 
High  School.  Despite  McDowell's  early  goal, 
goalie  Aileen  Kevane  worked  diligently  to  turn 
away  every  shot  to  keep  her  team  in  the 
game.  Early  in  the  second  half,  freshman  Tina 
Kuchler  scored  a  goal  to  tie  the  game  1  to  1. 
The  game  ended  tied.  The  first  and  second 
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overtime  periods  maintained  the  tie.  When  the 
teams  entered  the  third,  sudden  death  over- 
time, it  was  Villa's  Michele  Canning  who 
scored  the  goal  that  secured  the  State  cham- 
pionship. 

The  1993  team  was  lead  by  cocaptains 
Aileen  Kevane  and  Cindy  Long.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  champion  Villa  Joseph  Marie  soc- 
cer team  include:  Michele  Canning,  Erin 
Schlussel.  Melina  Kuchinov,  Megan  Sweeney, 
Kelly  Pedrotty,  Colleen  McDonald,  Nicole  Rihl, 
Colleen  Eves,  Chris  Casile,  Erica  Rauchut, 
Bnar  Mac  Adams,  Jaime  Yhost,  Lauren  Cam- 
eron, Jamie  Diven,  Katie  Craig,  Justina  Smith, 
Tina  Kuchler,  Bridget  Rauchut;  and  Beth 
Markow.  Head  coach  John  McOwen  was  as- 
sisted by  Dave  Dilts.  John  Byford,  and  Marc 
Khodarkovsky. 

I  want  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  all  the  players,  coaches,  parents,  and 
supporters  of  this  championship  team. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  BENJAMIN 
CROUCH 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bishop  Benjamin  Crouch,  who 
for  decades  brought  his  ministry  to  poor  peo- 
ple around  California.  Bishop  Crouch's  mag- 
nificent career  in  the  church  culminated  in 
1983  with  his  consecration  as  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ.  It  was  within  the 
Macedonia  Church  of  God  in  Christ  that  Bish- 
op Crouch  and  his  beloved  wile,  Cathenne, 
who  died  last  year,  began  their  pastoral  min- 
istry in  the  California  town  ol  Val  Verde. 

Fired  by  ambition  and  the  desire  to  serve 
the  people.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Crouch  expanded 
their  work  to  include  reaching  out  through  tele- 
vision and  radio;  programs  conducted  at  jails 
and  hospitals;  drug  rehabilitation;  and  high 
school  and  campus  ministries.  By  the  end  ol 
his  lite  Bishop  Crouch  had  preached  in  nearly 
every  major  city  in  the  United  Stales,  as  well 
as  many  loreign  countries. 

The  role  Bishop  Crouch  played  in  strength- 
ening the  Christian  community  in  California 
cannot  be  underestimated.  In  1951,  for  exam- 
ple, he  and  his  wife,  along  with  just  a  handful 
of  parishioners,  founded  Christ  Memonal 
Church.  In  40  years  the  church  has  become 
an  institution  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  with 
several  hundred  memtjers.  Its  continued 
growrth  is  a  fitting  legacy  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Bishop  Crouch. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Benjamin  Jerome 
Crouch,  a  man  of  faith  who  served  his  people 
with  wisdom  and  love  for  decades.  He  will  be 
missed. 
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SENIORS  BEWARE 


HON.  PORTNEY  PCTE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  25.  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
land,  the  push  is  on  to  get  people  to  sign  up 
In  managed  care  health  plans. 

In  many  cases,  that  is  a  good  and  healthy 
movement  that  can  improve  sen/ice  and  save 
money.  In  other  cases,  it  is  greedy  marketing 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  malpractice  and  fraud. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  marketing  being 
done  to  the  Nation's  disabled  and  elderly. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  a  community 
health  clinic  in  Berkeley  describes  the  kind  of 
problem  that  can  occur  and  why  we  need  to 
do  more  to  educate  and  protect  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

Over  Sixty  Health  Center, 
Berkeley,  CA,  November  2.  1993. 
Health  Plans, 
Claims  Division. 
San  Francisco.  CA 
Re:  Mary  Smith. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Today.  I  had 
the  unfortunate  duty  of  informing  the  above 
patient  that  she  could  no  longer  come  to  us 
for  Medical  services.  As  a  member  of  Over  60 
since  1992,  she  was  unaware  that  she  had 
signed  her  Medicare  benefits  over  to  you  and 
had  to  see  a  physician  over  10  miles  away  in 
Orinda.  California.  She  remembered  signing 
up  for  your  coverage  but  was  totally  obliv- 
ious to  the  implications  of  its  restrictions. 
She  had  never  heard  of  an  Orinda  Physician 

Dr.  which  your  records  show  as  her 

primary  provider.  I  asked  your  telephone 
representative  why  a  senior  female  who  has 
had  two  hip  replacements  surgeries,  who 
does  not  drive  and  who  lives  so  far  away 
would  select  a  doctor  in  Orinda,  CA?  Her 
reply  was  "•That's  the  doctor  she  selected 
and  I  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  admitted  to  Alta  Bates 
Hospital  in  August,  1993.  Since  she  believed 
that  your  insurance  was  Medi-Gap  coverage, 
she  continued  to  see  and  be  followed  by  Phy- 
sicians from  our  office.  Attached  are  our 
claims  for  the  services  provided  to  your 
member. 


Billing  Systems  Manager. 


HONORING  CUBA,  NM'S,  FUTURE 
SEARCH  CONFERENCE 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Aghculture's  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  proudly  recognizing  the  joint  effort  of  the 
Forest  Service's  Cuba,  NM,  Ranger  District 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Cuba  area  in  their  ef- 
forts to  plan  for  the  future. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  long-term  economic 
development  strategy  for  the  Cuba  area,  the 
Cuba  Ranger  District  of  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  assisted  the  Cuba  area  in  applying  for 
a  $30,000  grant  under  the  Economic  Diver- 
sification Study  Program. 

The  result  was  the  Future  Search  Con- 
ference which  brought  together  over  80  stake- 
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holders  who  together  identified  commonly  held 
values,  skills,  and  experiences.  Focusing  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  stake- 
holder groups  came  up  with  both  short-  and 
long-term  action  plans  to  begin  strategically 
implementing  their  ideal  future.  The  major  suc- 
cess of  the  Future  Search  Conference  was  the 
bringing  together,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  large 
group  of  diverse  people  to  talk  about  and  co- 
operatively plan  for  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Cuba  Ranger  Distnct  and  the  many 
local  citizens  who  played  a  critical  role  in  this 
joint  public-private  enterprise.  I  hope  commu- 
nities in  other  States  learn  and  benefit  from 
this  New  Mexico  experience. 


GIVE  WELFARE  REFORM  A  FORUM 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  can- 
didate Clinton's  most  popular  campaign  prom- 
ises was,  "to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it."  In 
tonight's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  expected  to  offer  the  adminis- 
tration's support  for  welfare  reform  along  with 
his  welfare  reform  policy  guidelines.  Whatever 
initiatives  the  President  chooses  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  welfare  reform,  the  legislation 
will  need  a  forum. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  with  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware,  Mike  Castle,  a  bill  which  will 
give  Congress  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 
Our  legislation  will  create  a  welfare  ad  hoc 
committee  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  devel- 
opment and  passage  of  comprehensive  wel- 
fare reform  legislation. 

In  June,  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Co- 
ordination Advisory  Committee  released  a 
timely  report  on  our  Nation's  public  assistance 
programs.  I  believe  this  study,  authorized  by 
my  amendment  to  the  1990  farm  bill,  lays  the 
foundation  for  substantive  welfare  reform. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Co- 
ordination Advisory  Committee  is  that. 

The  conglomeration  of  separate  programs 
that  supposedly  comprise  our  "welfare  sys- 
tem" do  not  form  a  system  at  all.  Instead, 
each  operates  in  its  own  separate  orbit,  as- 
sisting a  specific  population,  without  regard 
to  the  multiple  needs  of  the  families  it 
serves. 

The  fragmented  public  assistance  system  is 
exacerbated  by  the  committee  system  in  Con- 
gress. Right  now,  a  comprehensive  welfare  re- 
form bill  would  be  referred  to  at  least  four 
House  committees  and  five  subcommittees. 
While  multiple  jurisdictions  can  offer  different 
perspectives  and  new  ideas  to  an  issue,  in  the 
welfare  arena,  the  jurisdictional  overlap  has 
not  generated  a  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
and  simplified  welfare  system. 

During  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress'  hearings,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  regarding  committee  realign- 
ment urging  changes.  These  suggestions  ran 
the  gamut,  from  minor  tinkering  to  fundamen- 
tal committee  realignment.  Several  congres- 
sional scholars  suggested — as  an  option — that 
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Congress  make  use  of  its  authority  to  create 
temporary  ad  hoc  committees  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  issues  in  a  timely  manner.  Our  bill 
would  do  just  that. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  change 
the  way  it  does  business.  Welfare  recipients 
need  welfare  reform.  The  taxpayer  deserves 
welfare  reform.  The  welfare  ad  hoc  committee 
will  provide  a  forum  for  comprehensive  welfare 
reform. 


LOREN  SULLIVAN  RETIRES  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  FORT  ED- 
WARD, NY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  there  were  more  Democrats  like  Loren 
Sullivan,  I'd  still  be  one. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  have  no  trouble  in 
crossing  parly  lines  to  pay  thbute  to  an  out- 
standing public  servant  who  happens  to  be  a 
Democrat.  Such  a  man  is  Loren  Sullivan,  who 
retired  January  1  as  a  member  of  the  town 
council  of  Fort  Edward,  NY. 

His  service  to  the  community  goes  back  to 
1956,  when  he  won  a  seat  as  a  village  trust- 
ee. He  served  on  the  village  board  for  two 
terms  and  then  took  a  short  break  from  poli- 
tics. He  returned  to  run  for  a  seat  on  the  town 
board,  and  was  elected  to  two  4-year  terms. 
He  stepped  down  again  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  his  job  in  the  cost  accounting  and  pay- 
roll department  of  Sandy  Hill  Corp.  But  10 
years  later  he  was  ranng  to  go  again. 

He  rejoined  the  town  board  in  1984,  and 
when  then-supervisor  Daniel  Hayes  resigned, 
Loren  Sullivan  wound  up  serving  23  of  Hayes' 
24  months  in  office.  He  left  office  in  1987,  the 
same  year  he  retired  after  40  years  at  Sandy 
Hill. 

He  returned  for  one  more  term  on  the  town 
board  in  1992. 

We  can  all  envy  Loren  Sullivan  for  never 
losing  any  political  race  he  ever  entered. 

But  that  isn't  all.  He  has  found  the  time  to 
coach  fifth  grade  basketball  and  little  league, 
and  indicates  he'll  continue  in  that  capacity. 
He  is  also  looking  forward  to  spending  more 
time  with  his  family. 

And  I  hope  he  has  many  years  to  do  just 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  Members 
of  this  House,  from  both  parties,  to  join  me  in 
tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  public  servants  I've 
ever  known,  Loren  Sullivan  of  Fort  Edward, 
NY. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALONZO  SWANN 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  recognize  Mr.  Alonzo  Swann,  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  hero  from  Gary,  IN. 

Mr.  Swann  was  honored  at  the  annual  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  breakfast  on  Monday,  Jan- 
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uary  17,  1994.  Mr.  Swan  was  awarded  with 
the  Navy's  most  prestigious  medal,  the  Navy 
Cross. 

On  October  29,  1944,  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Intrepid  came  under  attack  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Navy  aircraft.  The  Japanese, 
using  Kamikaze  planes,  crippled  the  aircraft 
carrier,  impairing  almost  all  of  its  anti-aircraft 
battenes.  Swann's  crew,  comprised  entirely  of 
African-American  servicemen,  fought  coura- 
geously, disabling  the  Kamikaze  plane,  and 
saving  the  Intrepid  from  destruction.  Nine  of 
Swann's  21 -member  crew  died  during  the  as- 
sault, and  the  remainder  sustained  serious  in- 
juries. Although  wounded,  Swann  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  remained  at  their  posts,  fighting 
until  the  attack  was  over.  I  commend  the  cour- 
age of  Mr.  Swann  and  the  crew  in  the  rescue 
of  the  U.S.S.  Intrepid,  which  has  now  become 
an  historical  relic. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Alonzo  Swann,  and  all  of  the  men  of  the  U.S. 
Intrepid  for  their  perseverance.  Mr.  Swann  and 
the  rest  of  the  officers  are  men  truly  deserving 
of  this  long  overdue  recognition. 
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our  warmest  wishes  for  great  happiness 
in  her  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOYCE  A.M. 
THOMAS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  re- 
tirement of  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  Prince 
Georges  County  public  school  system,  Dr. 
Joyce  A.M.  Thomas.  Her  extraordinary  career 
included  many  significant  contributions  to  our 
community  and  her  retirement  will  be  a  great 
loss  for  the  students  and  parents  of  Prince 
Georges  County. 

Dr.  Thomas  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  education.  Her  innovative  perspec- 
tives and  strategies  are  well  known  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Maryland  but  also 
throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  the  force  behind  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  nationally 
recognized  Magnet  Program.  This  pro- 
gram offered  the  students  of  Prince 
Georges  County  the  opportunity  to  en- 
hance their  learning  experiences,  and 
pursue  specific  educational  interests. 
Since  the  program's  inception  in  1985  it 
has  grown  from  two  programs  in  10 
schools  to  16  programs  in  52  schools. 

Dr.  Thomas  also  initiated  and  coordi- 
nated the  first  full  time  Project  Head 
Start  Program  for  Prince  Georges 
County  and  coordinated  the  Follow 
Through  Program  for  the  county.  This 
project  encouraged  students  to  realize 
their  full  academic  potential  with 
pride  and  confidence. 

Dr.  Joyce  A.M.  Thomas  has  dedicated 
her  career  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  residents  of  Prince  Georges 
County.  Her  tireless  devotion  and 
unremitting  hard  work  have  made  a 
tremendous  difference  in  the  quality  of 
many  lives.  For  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
owe  her  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and 


WILLAS  MILLER  HONORED  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
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nized  in  the  form  of  his  promotion,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Miller  for  his  achievements  and 
wish  him  the  best  in  his  new  position. 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
important  event  which  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, December  1,  1993,  in  Queens.  At  this 
event,  the  Queens  Chapter  of  Parents  and 
Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays  [P-FLAG],  the 
Queens  Lesbians  and  Gay  Pnde  Committee 
[QLGPC],  and  Queens  Gays  and  Lesbians 
United  [OGLU)  will  honor  Queens  Assistant 
District  Attorney  D.  Willas  Miller  as  he  re- 
ceives P-FLAG's  first  annual  Morty  Manford 
Award. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  served  as  Queens  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Richard  Brown's  liaison  to  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  supervisor,  special  victims  bureau  of 
the  office  of  the  Queens  district  attorney.  His 
leadership  in  the  Queens  community  and  his 
tremendous  work  in  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice have  been  recognized,  and,  at  31 ,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler is  now  the  youngest  supervisor  in  that  of- 
fice. 

Mr,  Miller  was  born  in  upstate  New  York 
and  graduated  cum  laude  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Thereafter,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Duke  University  Law  School,  from  which  he 
received  his  degree  in  1988. 

Mr.  Miller  worked  in  the  legal  field  in  both 
Boston  and  North  Carolina  before  obtaining  a 
position  in  the  Brooklyn  distnct  attorney's  of- 
fice. There  he  served  4  years  with  distinction 
as  a  felony  trial  attorney  in  the  sex  crimes 
specialty  unit,  before  accepting  a  felony  trial 
attorney  position  in  the  Queens  district  attor- 
ney's sex  crimes/special  victims  bureau  in 
January  1992.  At  that  time,  he  became  the 
first  liaison  to  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
in  the  Queens  district  attorney's  office  history, 
and  the  only  distnct  attorney  gay  liaison  city- 
wide  who  is  also  an  attorney.  Mr.  Miller  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  mayor's  police 
council  on  gay  and  lesbian  concerns. 

Mr.  Miller  received  an  award  in  memory  of 
Morty  Manford,  a  former  assistant  attorney 
general  for  New  York  State.  A  founder  of  Gay 
Activists  Alliance  [GAA],  Mr.  Manford  died  of 
AIDS  at  his  home  in  Flushing  in  1991. 

Mr.  Manford  was  an  early  leader  in  the  gay 
rights  movement.  From  his  days  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Manford 
showed  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  for  gays  and  lesbians.  In  addition  to 
GAA,  Mr.  Manford  founded  Gay  People  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  one  of  this  Nation's  first  gay 
campus  groups.  His  mother,  Jeanne  Manford 
also  founded  P-FLAG,  which  has  grown  into 
a  national  organization. 

In  giving  Mr.  Miller  the  inaugural  Morty 
Manford  Award,  P-FLAG  recognized  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's similar  commitment  to  the  rights  of  gay 
and  lesbians,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  of  all 
New  York  City  residents.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  his  dedication  and  drive  have  been  recog- 


RECOGNITION  OF  JOHN  WESLEY 
MORGAN  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  TO  HIS  COMMUNITY 


HON.  MKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  people's  cham- 
ber, to  speak  in  honor  of  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen from  my  district.  Mr.  John  Wesley  Morgan 
of  Brookhaven,  MS. 

J.W.  Morgan  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
the  betterment  of  Brookhaven,  which  is  not 
just  his  hometown,  but  the  place  he  has  called 
home  his  entire  life.  Born  to  the  late  Jim  Mor- 
gan and  Bertha  Hooker  Morgan,  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Alexander  High  School,  wtiere  he  will 
be  honored  by  his  friends,  his  wife,  Elouise 
Brown  Morgan,  and  his  colleagues,  January 
29,  at  the  junior  high  auditorium. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  given  so  much  of  himself  to 
Lincoln  County.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Brookhaven  Housing  Authority  from  De- 
cember 1972  to  May  1975.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Alexander  Junior  High  School 
PTA  from  1978  to  1979  and  was  elected  as 
alderman  of  ward  one  in  1977.  He  now  is 
serving  his  fifth  term  as  alderman  and  is 
mayor  pro  tempore  of  Brookhaven.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  NAACP,  Mason  Keystone  Lodge 
No.  73,  and  the  Kiwanis  Breakfast  Club.  He 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Givers  Fund  [UGF]- 

Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  African-American 
in  Mississippi  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  radio 
announcer.  He  became  a  deejay  in  1952  for 
WCHJ.  He  continues  to  host  the  "Spiritual 
Time"  program  on  Sundays  from  6  to  10  a.m. 

He  has  been  an  employee  of  State  Bank  for 
more  than  31  years,  since  beginning  in  August 
1962  as  a  messenger.  Mr.  Morgan  also  has 
attended  St.  Paul  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
his  entire  life,  where  he  has  served  as  Sunday 
school  superintendent.  In  1970,  he  was  or- 
dained as  a  deacon,  and  he  currently  Is 
church  treasurer. 

I  salute  Mr.  J.W.  Morgan  for  his  community 
spirit  and  dedication  to  building  a  t)etter 
Brookhaven.  His  example  is  one  worth  follow- 
ing. Mr.  Morgan,  congratulations  and  thank 
you. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  HIGH 
PERFORMANCE  COMPUTING 


HON.  ELIZABETH  FURSE 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1994 
Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  National 
Science  Foundation  publication,  "From 
Desktop  to  Teraflop:  Exploiting  the  U.S.  Lead 
in  High  Performance  Computing." 
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This  report  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  makes  the  benefits  of  high  perform- 
ance computing  comprehensible.  It  explains 
how  the  investments  we  make  in  high  per- 
formance computing  are  both  prudent  and 
beneficial.  From  the  pharmaceutical,  to  the 
automotive,  petroleum,  and  aerospace  and  de- 
fense industries,  high  performance  computing 
has  become  a  catalyst  for  U.S.  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  second  reason  I  highlight  this  report  is 
that  it  provides  information  relevant  to  the 
June  1993  CBO  report.  "Promoting  High  Per- 
formance Computing  and  Communications." 
That  earlier  report  limited  its  evaluation  of 
HPCC  benefits  to  the  computer  industry  alone 
and  overlooked  benefits  that  accrue  to  other 
industries  that  use  high  performance  comput- 
ing. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  report 
documents  the  success  of  the  HPCC  program 
and  credits  it  for  maintaining  U.S.  leadership 
in  high  performance  computing. 


OUR  NATION'S  WELFARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  RICK  LAZIO 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare system  was  created  with  the  noble  inten- 
tion of  providing  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 
Yet,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  system  has 
gone  sour,  and  is  rife  with  fraud  and  abuse. 
There  is  a  legitimate,  and  well  substantiated, 
concern  that  through  fraudulent  manipulation 
of  the  system,  many  welfare  recipients  are  re- 
ceiving benefits  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
This  year — or  possibly  next — Congress  will, 
hopefully,  consider  legislation  to  overhaul  this 
complex  system  which  has  become  a  financial 
albatross  around  the  necks  of  American  tax- 
payers. Even  before  that  debate  begins,  we 
can  act  now  to  tighten-up  existing  welfare- 
fraud  detection  efforts. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  the  use  of  fin- 
ger-imaging, or  other  biometric  technology 
such  as  retina  scans,  to  verify  identity  in  order 
to  help  reduce  fraud  in  the  welfare  program. 
This  study  will  examine  the  effectiveness  and 
availability  of  fingerprinting  technology,  and 
allow  us  to  examine  how  it  may  contribute  to 
welfare  reform  with  the  goal  of  saving  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Programs  such  as  this  are  not  without  prec- 
edence. Recently,  my  former  colleagues  in 
New  York's  Suffolk  County  legislature  enacted 
a  law  requiring  that  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance be  screened  by  a  finger  imaging  identi- 
fication system.  Similar  projects  are  being  test- 
ed on  a  limited  basis  in  two  other  New  York 
counties.  These  programs  have  been  running 
for  1 5  months  and  have  saved  the  State  near- 
ly $700,000.  According  to  published  reports,  a 
study  conducted  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Social  Services  found  that  the  State  could 
save  $46  million  a  year  if  it  adopted  a  state- 
wide finger-imaging  program.  During  his  State- 
of-the-State  address.  Gov.  Mano  Cuomo 
called  for  an  expansion  of  New  York's  pilot 
fingerprinting  programs. 
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Los  Angeles  County  has  been  running  a 
similar  experimental  program  since  1991.  That 
project  has  saved  $6  million  dunng  the  first  6 
months  of  its  operation  and  is  projected  to 
save  about  $18  million  over  5  years.  Soon 
after  L.A.  County  implemented  its  program, 
3,021  people  refused  to  be  fingerprinted  and 
dropped  out  of  the  welfare  system,  242  people 
were  denied  benefits  for  submitting  multiple 
applications,  and  126  people  were  caught  in 
outright  cheating.  Since  then,  the  program  is 
reported  to  have  been  weeding  out  about  30 
people  a  month  who  were  trying  to  defraud 
the  system. 

If  the  savings  suggested  by  these  pilot  pro- 
grams are  even  in  the  ballpark,  then  we 
should  not  waste  any  time  in  moving  this  idea 
forward  as  an  important  component  of  welfare 
reform. 

Reducing  fraud  in  the  welfare  program  will 
not  only  cut  costs,  it  will  ensure  that  welfare 
assistance  goes  to  those  people  who  honestly 
need  help,  not  those  who  are  cheating  the 
system  and  the  taxpayers. 
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New  Jersey  has  the  highest  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure, an  astonishing  SI0.561.  which 
teachers"  unions  elsewhere  try  to  use  as  a  ne- 
gotiating benchmark.  New  Jersey's  rank  re- 
garding SAT  scores?  39th. 

North  Dakota  ranks  44th  in  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures ($4,423).  and  49th  in  teachers'  sala- 
ries but  second  in  SAT  scores  and  graduation 
rates.  South  Dakota  ranks  last— 51str— in 
teachers'  salaries  ($24,125)  but  third  in  SAT 
scores  and  sixth  in  graduation  rates. 

For  understandable  if  insupportable  rea- 
sons, the  public  education  lobby  has  long  ar- 
gued for  judging  school  quality  not  by  cog- 
nitive outputs — standardized  measurements 
of  what  students  learn— but  by  monetary  in- 
puts, principally  the  number  of  teachers  and 
staff  and  their  earnings. 

The  fact  that  the  quality  of  schools  cor- 
relates more  positively  with  the  quality  of 
the  families  from  which  children  come  to 
school  than  it  does  with  education  appro- 
priations will  have  no  effect  on  the  teachers' 
unions  insistence  that  money  is  the  crucial 
variable.  The  public  education  lobby's  crum- 
bling last  line  of  defense  is  the  miseducatlon 
of  the  public. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOUNT  CLEMENS 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBR.ASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
commends  to  his  colleagues  this  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  South  Sioux  City  Star  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1994,  regarding  the  relationship  be- 
tween school  quality  and  the  number  of  two- 
parent  families  in  a  State. 

[From  the  South  Sioux  City  Star,  Jan.  6, 

1994] 

Quality  of  Education  Not  Dependent  on 

Funds 

In  a  1992  book  "America's  Smallest  School: 
The  Family,"  Paul  Barton  argues  that  a 
more  powerful  measure  of  school  quality 
than  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  the  parent- 
teacher  ratio. 

He  notes  that  in  recent  decades  the  propor- 
tion of  children  living  in  single  parent  fami- 
lies rose  rapidly  and  school  performance, 
measured  by  standardized  tests,  declined. 
The  proportions  of  children  in  single-parent 
families  vary  substantially  among  the 
states,  so  some  conclusions  are  suggested  by 
data  such  as: 

In  a  recent  year.  North  Dakota  had  the  na- 
tion's second  highest  proportion  of  children 
in  two-parent  families,  and  the  highest  math 
scores.  The  District  of  Columbia  ranked  last 
on  the  family  composition  scale  and  next  to 
last  in  test  scores. 

Empower  America  and  the  American  Ex- 
change Legislative  Council  recently  released 
a  report  bristling  with  facts  inconvenient  for 
certain  theories  and  factions: 

Between  the  1972-73  and  1992-93  school 
years,  a  47  percent  increase  in  spending  on 
public  education  for  grades  kindergarten 
through  12  coincided  with  a  7  percent  decline 
in  school  enrollment  and  a  35-point  decline 
in  SAT  scores  and  pupil-teacher  ratios  de- 
clined in  50  states. 

However,  in  1992-93.  none  of  the  five  states 
with  the  highest  teachers'  salaries  was 
among  the  15  states  with  the  top  SAT  scores. 
And  the  10  states  with  the  lowest  per  pupil 
spending  included  four— North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee  and  Utah— among 
the  10  states  with  the  top  SAT  scores. 


HOUSE  SALUTES  HANK  BAUER. 
YANKEE  GREAT  AND  "TOUGHEST 
OF  THE  TOUGH" 


HON.  GERAU)  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Toughest  of 
the  tough."  That's  how  everyone  who  has 
known  Hank  Bauer  describes  him.  That's  the 
kind  of  marine  he  was  for  34  months  in  the 
Pacific.  And  that's  the  way  he  played  baseball 
for  11  years  with  the  Yankees  and  later  led 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  to  a  pennant. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  who  are  fans  of 
teams  the  Yankees  dominated  during  their 
golden  years  wanted  to  forget  all  about  Hank 
Bauer.  After  the  Yankees  brought  him  up  he 
joined  an  outfield  that  already  featured  Joe 
DiMaggio  and  Mickey  Mantle.  During  his  ca- 
reer. Hank  Bauer  went  to  nine  World  Series 
and  broke  several  records.  He  played  fair  and 
he  played  hard.  That's  the  way  he  did  every- 
thing. 

He  was  never  too  busy  to  help  the  Marine 
Corps  in  their  annual  "Toys  for  Tots"  cam- 
paigns. That's  what  we  might  expect  from 
someone  who  earned  a  Silver  Star,  Bronze 
Star,  and  h«o  Purple  Hearts  in  such  places  as 
Guadalcanal,  Tinian.  and  Okinawa.  He's  still 
carrying  some  shrapnel  he  picked  up  in  Oki- 
nawa. 

Last  October  27,  Hank  Bauer  was  operated 
on  for  cancer.  I've  been  told  that  the  operation 
was  successful,  but  that  long  months  of  reha- 
bilitation are  ahead.  But  Hank  Bauer  has  al- 
ready faced  the  rigors  of  combat  and  pitchers 
the  likes  of  Bob  Feller  and  Warren  Spahn.  We 
can  be  sure  he  will  attack  rehabilitation  like  he 
has  everything  else  in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  a  die-hard  Dodgers 
fan,  but  I'm  still  proud  to  ask  this  body  to  join 
me  in  wishing  Hank  Bauer,  the  pride  of  the 
Yankees  and  an  outstanding  marine,  a  speedy 
recovery.  Semper  fi.  Hank. 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mount  Clemens  General  Hos- 
pital. On  January  13,  Mount  Clemens  General 
celebrated  50  years  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Founded  in  1 944  to  provide  obstetrical  care 
to  the  citizens  of  Macomb  County,  this  288- 
bed  osteopathic  acute  care  facility  has  grown 
to  offer  many  services  to  our  community.  As 
an  educational  hospital.  Mount  Clemens  Gen- 
eral provides  quality  medical  training  to  physi- 
cians and  staff.  Mount  Clemens  General  has 
an  excellent  emergency  care  center  as  well  as 
a  comprehensive  cardiac  care  center.  Reha- 
bilitation, community  education,  pharmacy, 
and  home  health  care  services  coupled  with 
physician  training  clinics  all  demonstrate  the 
hospital's  commitment  to  providing  quality 
health  care  in  our  community. 

Mount  Clemens  General  has  also  provided 
Macomb  County  with  several  medical  firsts.  In 
addition  to  the  Mat  Gaberty  Heart  Institute,  the 
Easy  Street  rehabilitation  environment,  begun 
in  1987,  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  mid- 
west. The  dedication  and  professionalism 
have  earned  the  hospital  respect  and  recogni- 
tion and  I  applaud  those  whose  efforts  have 
made  Mount  Clemens  General  a  worid  class 
medical  facility. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  hospital's  50th  anni- 
versary, I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Mount 
Clemens  General  Hospital.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  saluting  a  valued  service  in 
my  home  community  as  they  prepare  for  their 
next  50  years  of  service. 


ABOLISH  PAROLE  FOR  VIOLENT 
AND  REPEAT  OFFENDERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
new  year  had  hardly  begun  before  the  alarm- 
ing tallies  of  I993's  crimes  and  homicides 
began  rolling  in. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Americans  are  gnpped 
by  a  fear  of  crime  and  violent  attack  more  real 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Since 
1983,  we  have  witnessed  a  nearly  20  percent 
jump  in  crime.  In  the  past  year,  1  in  13  Ameri- 
cans was  a  victim  of  murder,  rape,  or  other 
violent  attack. 

Combatting  our  country's  crime  problem  has 
been  frustrating,  largely  because  we  have 
been  hesitant  to  commit  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  lock  these  felons  up  and  keep 
them  there.  If  we  are  ever  to  end  the  sky- 
rocketing crime,  we  must  end  the  parole  of 
violent  and  repeat  offenders  and  help  States 
build  the  prisons  to  house  them. 

The  reasons  are  glaringly  obvious.  Of  the 
13  million  arrests  police  make  in  a  year,  less 
than  2  percent  result  in  a  prison  sentence. 
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Less  than  one  in  six  murders  a  year  results  in 
incarceration.  It  has  gotten  so  bad  that  the  ex- 
pected punishment  for  committing  a  serious 
cnme  now  averages  about  22  months. 

The  problem  is  too  many  of  these  criminals 
are  serving  their  time  on  our  streets  and  not 
a  pnson  cell.  My  home  State  of  Texas,  right 
now,  has  neariy  420,000  convicts  on  either 
probation  or  parole,  after  serving  an  average 
of  only  2.4  years — 21  percent — of  their  prison 
sentences.  Experts  predict  that  a  criminal 
serving  only  4  years  of  a  1 0-year  sentence  will 
commit  approximately  70  more  crimes  during 
his  unserved  time. 

Those  are  sobering  figures,  especially  when 
two-thirds  of  the  violent  crime  is  committed  by 
repeat  offenders  who  have  at  least  five  pre- 
vious arrests.  In  Texas,  for  example,  neariy 
half — 47  percent — of  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders. 

Clearly  we  must  change  that  record.  If  we 
are  ever  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  violence  and 
crime  we  must  get  dead  senous  in  locking  up 
violent  and  repeat  offenders  for  their  full  prison 
time. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the  Violent  and 
Repeat  Offenders  Act  of  1994,  which  seeks  to 
get  rid  of  parole  for  violent  and  repeat  offend- 
ers and  help  States  double  the  amount  of  pris- 
on space  in  this  country. 

The  act  provide*'  nearly  $50  billion  in  Fed- 
eral grants  from  '.  .e  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  [BJA]  to  Slates  to  build  and  oper- 
ate more  prisons,  with  the  goal  of  doubling 
total  Federal  and  State  prison  space  to  2  mil- 
lion beds.  To  be  eligible  for  these  grants. 
States  must  eliminate  parole  for  violent  and 
repeat  offenders.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
also  eliminates  Federal  warden  discretion  for 
supervised  release  of  Federal  convicts. 

In  essence,  these  Federal  grants  will  cut 
neariy  in  half  the  States'  costs  for  building  and 
operating  prisons,  while  creating  space  where 
violent  and  career  felons  can  serve  their  full 
sentences.  Previous  proposals,  like  the  crime 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  would  create 
a  national  neWvori<  of  Federal  pnsons  to  house 
the  States'  excess  prison  populations.  This  na- 
tionalization of  our  correctional  facilities  would 
be  needlessly  inefficient  and  result  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  infringing  upon  the  States'  ju- 
risdiction over  their  correctional  systems. 

In  addition,  my  bill  targets  the  career  crimi- 
nals currently  preying  on  our  neighborhoods.  It 
authorizes  the  BJA  to  give  grants  to  help  law 
enforcement  arrest  and  prosecute  repeat  of- 
fenders and  parole  violators.  It  also  estab- 
lishes a  nationwide  computer  data  base  of 
criminal  arrest  histories  of  major  offenders  and 
other  relevant  information  for  apprehension  of 
parole  offenders.  It  further  eliminates  the  dou- 
ble victimization  of  society  by  denying  Federal 
benefits  to  third-time  felons. 

Beyond  the  security  for  our  citizenry,  locking 
up  career  criminals  saves  money.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  the  over  2  million  violent 
crimes  committed  each  year  cost  victims  $170 
billion.  When  added  with  the  other  costs  of 
crime,  such  as  criminal  trials,  property  loss,  in- 
creased police  and  private  protection,  the  total 
cost  of  violent  and  property  crime  in  America 
is  a  staggenng  $425  t}illion  a  year.  With  the 
average  cost  of  housing  a  criminal  at  about 
$27,000  a  year,  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
criminals  in  prison  is  far  less  than  letting  them 
back  out  on  the  streets. 
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The  madness  that  puts  revolving  doors  on 
our  prisons  must  stop.  How  can  we  continue 
to  allow  some  violent  criminal  the  freedom  to 
commit  barbarous  acts  repeatedly,  then  put 
that  same  criminal  back  on  the  streets  within 
days?  Cleariy  we  need  to  act  now  to  make 
sure  that  these  career  criminals  serve  time  for 
their  crime. 


IN  HONOR  OF  REED  ADELBERT 
GALLIER 


HON.  MICHAa  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
note  the  passing  of  an  exemplary  citizen  from 
my  home  State  of  Oregon,  in  an  age  when 
some  in  this  country  are  divisive  and  self-cen- 
tered, it  IS  truly  a  pleasure  to  recognize  an  in- 
dividual whose  life  was  centered  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  service  to  others — to  his  Nation.  State, 
and  community. 

Reed  Adelbert  Gallier  was  such  a  person. 
Born  on  July  5,  1922,  and  growing  up  in 
Bandon.  he  came  to  love  the  Oregon  coast. 
After  attending  the  Hill  Military  Academy  in 
Portland,  Reed  attended  the  Evanston  Colle- 
giate Institute  in  Evanston.  IL.  He  returned 
home  to  Oregon  and  attended  Lewis  and 
Claris  College  in  Portland. 

The  Second  Worid  War  interrupted  Reed's 
education.  When  Peari  Hartxjr  was  attacked. 
Reed  answered  his  Nation's  call.  Putting  serv- 
ice to  his  country  above  personal  ambiljon. 
Reed  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  saw  ac- 
tion as  an  infantryman  in  both  Italy  and  North 
Africa. 

Following  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
military.  Reed  again  attended  Lewis  and  Clari< 
College.  Reed  then  reenlisted  in  the  Army  and 
completed  a  20-year  career.  His  service  took 
him  to  txjth  Korea  and  Japan.  At  one  point  in 
his  military  career.  Reed  served  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon's  military  staff. 

Following  Reed's  military  retirement,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  1965.  As  a  veteran.  Reed 
felt  a  special  kinship  with  those  he  assisted. 
Filing  a  variety  of  positions  within  the  Depart- 
ment, Reed  served  in  central  Oregon  as  well 
as  on  his  beloved  south  coast.  He  retired  from 
the  agency  in  1984,  having  completed  his  sec- 
ond 20  year  career. 

Reed  then  f<x;used  his  attention  on  commu- 
nity service,  and  served  on  the  city  of  Bandon 
Planning  Commission.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Bandon  City  Council.  Serving 
for  10  years  4  as  council  president.  Reed 
dealt  with  a  variety  of  complex  issues  affecting 
the  livability  of  his  cherished  community.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  on  the  council.  Reed  was 
an  active  participant  in  civic  organizations  and 
his  local  church. 

In  early  1992,  Reed  was  appointed  by  Or- 
egon's Governor  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  director  of  the  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Once  again. 
Reed  served  with  distinction  in  a  demanding 
position.  As  a  voice  for  veterans  throughout 
Oregon,  Reed  played  an  active  role  in  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  an  Oregon  State  Veterans' 
home. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Reed  Gallier  is  no  longer  with 
us,  but  his  legacy  of  service  endures.  Let  us 
honor  his  passing  by  rededicating  ourselves  to 
the  principle  of  service  to  others.  We  owe  him 
no  less. 


H.R.  3583 


HON.  SAM  COPPERSMITH 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3583,  a  bill  to  make  certain 
non-Federal  levees  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Federal  Levee  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram, and  want  the  record  to  reflect  my  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

To  quality  for  assistance  under  H.R.  3583,  a 
non-Federal  levee  must  meet  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  criteria  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  design.  Furthermore,  the  levee  must  meet 
economic  justifications  and  have  a  public 
sponsor.  In  short,  the  bill  does  not  seek  to 
breach  existing  law  governing  levee  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Under  this  bill,  before  qualifying  for  Federal 
repair  funds,  a  levee  must  meet  all  substantive 
Corps  requirements  for  the  existing  rehabilita- 
tion program.  This  bill  will  provide  repair  funds 
only  to  levees  with  minor  non-material  compli- 
ance problems,  such  as  a  failure  to  submit  pa- 
perwork several  years  ago.  Moreover,  the 
public  sponsors  shall  demonstrate  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  ensure  that  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  non-Federal  levee  will  continue. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3583  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  administration's  August  23  memoran- 
dum to  the  Corps  and  other  relevant  agencies 
instructing  them  to  consider  non-structural  al- 
ternatives and  design  modifications  that  could 
provide  greater  local  benefits  of  flood  control, 
reduction  of  future  potential  flood  damage  to 
the  public  sponsor,  as  well  as  to  adjacent 
areas  upstream  and  downstream,  lower  long- 
term  costs  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
natural  resource  protection. 

As  this  legislation  allows  consideration  of 
the  future  risk  of  failure,  projected  relief  costs, 
and  consideration  of  alternatives,  and  in  no 
way  conflicts  with  the  August  23  memoran- 
dum, I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  3583. 

Finally,  I  salute  the  hard  work  by  Represent- 
ative Danner,  as  well  as  Representative 
BOEHLERT,  Chairman  Applegate,  ranking 
memt)er  Shuster  and  Chairman  Mineta  in 
crafting  this  important  and  balanced  legisla- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEEK  HONORS 
NORTH  MIAMI  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT OFFICER  OF  THE  YEAR 
KATHLEEN  RUGGIERO 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Detective  Kath- 
leen Ruggiero  of  the  North  Miami  Police  De- 
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partment  was  recently  selected  as  1993  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year.  I  am  certain  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Detective  Ruggiero  is  a  fitting 
choice,  for  she  is  truly  an  asset  to  our  commu- 
nity. 

Kathleen  Ruggiero  is  a  caring  person  of  ex- 
traordinary energy.  On  the  job,  she  single- 
handedly  runs  the  North  Miami  Juvenile  Crime 
Unit.  Off  the  job,  she  has  raised  24  foster  chil- 
dren, plus  6  of  her  own.  And  she  also  finds 
time  to  volunteer  at  more  than  a  half  dozen 
community  service  organizations,  such  as  the 
Haitian  Refugee  Center  and  the  Special  Olym- 
pics. The  City  of  North  Miami  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  excellent  officers  on  its  police  force. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle about  Detective  Ruggiero  that  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  ttie  Miami  Herald.  Sunday,  Jan.  9. 
1994) 
Top    Officer    Noted    for    Caring— First 
•   Woman  To  Win  North  Miami  Police  An- 
nual AWARD 

(By  Olympia  Duhart) 

And  you  thought  you  were  busy. 

Kathleen  Ruggiero.  a  detective  with  the 
North  Miami  Police  Department,  runs  a  ju- 
venile unit  single-handedly,  volunteers  at 
more  than  half  a  dozen  service  organizations, 
feeds  the  hungry,  gives  clothes  to  the  needy 
and  has  raised  24  foster  children,  plus  six 
children  of  her  own.  And  she  still  finds  time 
to  dote  on  her  three  grandchildren. 

■'I  just  feel  that  when  you  want  to  do 
things,  you  always  make  the  time,"  says 
Ruggiero.  45.  "You  put  things  in  a  priority 
category." 

All  that  hard  work  has  paid  off.  Last  week. 
Ruggiero  was  named  1993  Officer  of  the  Year 
for  the  North  Miami  Police  Department.  It's 
the  first  time  the  department  has  named  a 
woman  for  the  award. 

"She's  continuously  demonstrated  a  love 
for  the  job  and  a  love  for  society."  says 
North  Miami  Police  Chief  Kenneth  Each. 
"Where  she  gets  the  time  to  do  it.  I  don't 
know." 

Ruggiero.  with  the  department  for  eight 
years,  will  be  presented  with  the  Officer  of 
the  Year  award  Jan.  26  during  a  luncheon  at 
the  Miami  Shores  Country  Club. 

Nominating  members  .say  Ruggiero  was  an 
easy  choice  because  of  her  extraordinary 
concern  for  children.  Since  last  May.  she  has 
been  the  sole  officer  in  the  department's  Ju- 
venile Crimes  Unit.  In  that  post,  she  inves- 
tigates more  than  160  cases,  from  lost  chil- 
dren to  domestic  disputes  to  sexual  bat- 
teries. 

Ruggiero's  concern  for  children  doesn't 
stop  at  the  office.  There  are  the  24  foster 
children  she  has  raised,  in  addition  to  her 
own.  and  she's  known  throughout  the  city 
for  her  extensive  charity  work.  On  Christmas 
Eve.  Ruggiero  played  the  role  of  real-life 
Santa  to  more  than  300  needy  families,  deliv- 
ering donated  toys  to  children.  She  also  dis- 
tributed more  than  250  food  baskets  to  fami- 
lies at  Thanksgiving. 

Ruggiero  volunteers  time  to  too  many  or- 
ganizations to  list.  They  include  the  Haitian 
Refugee  Center.  Save  the  Shoreline.  Bat- 
tered Women  and  the  Special  Olympics. 

Ruggiero  says  helping  other  people  is  the 
main  reason  she  was  attracted  to  police 
work. 

"I  really  thought  I  could  make  a  dif- 
ference." Ruggiero  says.  "I  just  try  to  help 
other  people  because  I've  been  blessed  with 
so  much." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  D. 
NARDIELLO 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  .JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Mr.  Michael  D.  Nardiello,  a  man  who 
has  given  instruction  and  counsel  to  thou- 
sands of  students  in  the  community  of  Belle- 
ville, NJ.  I  am  very  proud  to  join  the  Belleville 
School  District  in  thanking  him  for  his  42  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  Nardiello  received  his  B.A.  from 
Montclair  State  College  and  graduated  in 
1950.  In  addition,  he  attended  Seton  Hail  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  M.A.  in  special 
education. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Montclair  State. 
Mr.  Nardiello  began  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
Belleville.  In  1951,  he  became  a  teacher  in 
school  No.  4,  and  he  was  later  named  the  su- 
pervisor of  special  education.  In  1968,  he  be- 
came the  principal  of  school  No.  4. 

Mr.  Nardiello  continued  his  dedication  to 
Belleville  throughout  his  career.  In  1980,  he 
was  named  the  assistant  superintendent  for 
school  personnel.  Three  years  later,  he  be- 
came the  superintendent  of  schools  until  his 
retirement  10  years  later  in  December  1993. 

For  decades,  Belleville  has  benefited  from 
the  positive  influence  Mr.  Nardiello  has  pro- 
vided to  students,  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
I  know  he  will  be  deeply  missed.  For  his  val- 
ued effort,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  many  more  wonderful  years  and  contin- 
ued success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C.  GOLDEN 


HON.  SUSAN  MOLINARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
January  25.  1994,  a  special  event  will  take 
place  in  my  district.  The  Cathedral  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  NY,  will  gather  to  honor  Robert  C. 
Golden  for  his  commitment  to  voluntary  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  thank  him  for  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Brooklyn  community. 

Mr.  Golden  was  born  on  July  12,  1946.  He 
grew  up  and  was  educated  in  New  York,  ulti- 
mately earning  a  MBA  in  finance  from  Ford- 
ham  University.  An  active  professional  as  well 
as  an  active  volunteer,  he  presently  works  tor 
Prudential  Securities,  Inc.  as  an  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  operations. 

Mr.  Golden  is  involved  in  numerous  activi- 
ties and  has  received  many  awards  and  hon- 
ors for  his  endeavors.  Please  allow  me  to  de- 
scribe just  a  few. 

He  is  currently  active  in  the  Cathedral  Club 
of  Brooklyn  and  was  its  president  from  1981 
until  1982.  The  club  raises  funds  to  support 
the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  and  its  efforts  in  help- 
ing the  needy. 

He  was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Bayfort 
Benevolent  Association.  This  group  of  local 
community  residents  works  to  raise  money  for 
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needy  people  during  the  holiday  season.  In 
addition  to  packing  food  baskets  tor  hungry 
families,  they  also  raise  money  to  help  pur- 
chase toys  for  children  at  Christmas  or  help 
needy  families  with  the  payment  of  bills.  Fami- 
lies without  heat  or  electricity  during  the  winter 
have  always  been  major  concerns  of  the 
Bayfort  Benevolent  Association.  As  a  result, 
some  of  the  funds  raised  have  also  gone  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  and 
chairman  of  development  for  Heartshare 
Human  Services  of  New  York,  Mr.  Golden  has 
raised  over  $1  million  for  the  agency  to  further 
its  mission  of  aiding  and  facilitating  adoptions 
and  foster  care  placements. 

His  wife  Maureen,  his  daughter  Kathleen, 
and  his  son  Robert  have  undoubtedly  been  an 
inspiration  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  problems  we  face 
today  could  be  solved  if  more  individuals  like 
Robert  Golden  would  get  involved.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  happy  for  the  occasion  to  show 
my  appreciation  to  one  such  person.  I  applaud 
Robert  C.  Golden  on  his  selfless  years  of 
service  and  thank  him  for  his  dedication  to 
bettering  lives  in  Brooklyn. 


HONORING  TERRY  LEEDOM 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  powerful 
voice  in  my  home  State's  largest  city,  Albu- 
querque, will  be  silenced  at  month's  end.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  local  talk  show  host  Terry 
Leedom  Is  being  pulled  off  the  air.  It's  not  that 
KKOB-AM  radio  management  is  unhappy  with 
Leedom's  popular  late  night  talk  show.  In  fact, 
I'm  told  Terry  is  well  liked.  It  seems  the  prob- 
lem is  economics — it  is  cheaper  for  the  station 
to  run  a  nationally  syndicated  talk  radio  show 
than  pay  Leedom  a  salary. 

Terry  has  done  a  great  service  in  New  Mex- 
ico by  delving  into  controversial  local  issues — 
something  nationally  syndicated  talk  shows 
simply  can't  do.  I  viewed  KKOB's  airing  of  Ter- 
ry's show  more  than  just  a  commercial  ven- 
ture, but  a  real  public  service.  With  Terry's 
February  1  departure,  there  will  be  a  vacuum 
on  Albuquerque's  airwaves  of  public  debate 
and  discourse  of  local  issues  in  Albuquerque. 

On  behalf  of  Terry's  many  faithful  listeners, 
it  is  my  hope  Terry  will  find  a  new  home  on 
Albuquerque  airwaves  soon  so  that  we  can 
once  again  debate,  argue  and  disagree  over 
local  issues  so  im.porlant  to  the  future  of  Albu- 
querque and  New  Mexico. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  "TEENY" 
KRANZ 


HON.  PEUR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  honor  that  I  rise  today  to  commend  Wil- 
liam "Teeny"  Kranz  for  his  extensive  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Teeny  is  the  1993  recipient  of  the  pres- 
tigious "Sagamore  of  the  Wabash"  award, 
conferred  by  Indiana  Governor  Evan  Bayh. 
The  "Sagamore  of  the  Wabash"  is  the  highest 
honor  the  Governor  of  Indiana  can  bestow  on 
an  Indiana  resident,  and  it  is  a  personal  tribute 
given  to  those  who  have  rendered  a  distin- 
guished service  to  the  State.  The  term  "Saga- 
more" was  used  by  the  American  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Northeastern  United  States  to 
describe  a  man  of  great  wisdom  to  whom  the 
chief  would  look  for  guidance  and  advice.  In- 
dicative of  true  leadership,  the  "Sagamore" 
award  is  reserved  for  individuals  who  have 
made  lifetime  commitments  to  preserving  the 
pride  in  Hoosier  heritage  among  the  citizens  of 
Indiana. 

The  youngest  of  18  children,  Teeny  was 
txjrn  in  a  log  cabin  in  Clinton,  IN  on  July  14, 
1912.  He  began  his  career  with  U.S.  Steel's 
Gary  Wori<s  in  1929,  and  he  retired  from  Gary 
Worths  in  1976.  For  16  of  those  47  years. 
Teeny  was  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  Local  Union  1066.  During 
his  tenure  as  president,  his  union  brethren 
came  to  depend  upon  him.  Teeny  represented 
those  victimized  by  unfairness  or  misfortune, 
and  employed  every  effort  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  assist  them. 

A  Navy  veteran  and  an  amateur  boxer. 
Teeny's  extraordinary  career  has  not  ended 
with  his  retirement.  Teeny  is  currently  the 
president  of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Retiree's 
Club,  which  has  recently  grown  into  an  asso- 
ciation consisting  of  more  than  500  members. 
A  group  organized  by  Teeny  himself,  mem- 
bers participate  in  social  functions,  fund-rais- 
ers, and  community  services. 

Teeny  has  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  generations  of  steelworkers,  and 
through  his  determination  and  hard  work,  has 
become  a  leader  not  only  among  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  but  also  throughout 
the  entire  Calumet  region.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  Teeny  a  most 
rewarding  retirement  and  continued  success  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  PARKLANE 
ACADEMY  PIONEERS  FOR  THE 
TEAM'S  FOURTH  STATE  3A 
ACADEMY  FOOTBALL  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


HON.  MIKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  group  of 
outstanding  young  men,  the  Parklane  Acad- 
emy Pioneer  football  squad  of  McComb.  MS, 
and  their  coaches,  supporters,  fans,  and  par- 
ents on  winning  the  school's  fourth  Class  3A 
Mississippi  Private  School  Football  Champion- 
ship. 

The  Pioneers  on  November  20,  1993.  de- 
feated the  Pillow  Academy  Mustangs  of 
Greenwood,  MS.  in  a  resounding  35-3  victory. 
I  commend  the  players  on  both  teams  for  their 
courage  and  sportsmanship  and  fans  on  tx)th 
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sides  of  the  gridiron  for  their  devotion  to  these 
young  men,  their  schools,  and  the  sport  of 
football. 

Turning  the  team  around  from  last  year's  4- 
6  record,  the  Pioneers'  quest  for  the  crown 
this  season  was  hindered  by  only  two  losses, 
one  of  which  was  a  16-0  loss  to  Pillow  Acad- 
emy during  the  regular  season.  The  Mustangs 
had  achieved  a  remarkable  12-0  season, 
making  Pillow  Academy  the  favorite  in  the 
championship  game.  However,  the  Pioneers 
dominated  the  Mustangs  in  all  aspects  of  the 
game,  playing  almost  error-free  and  taking 
home  the  title. 

One  cannot  applaud  the  players  without 
praising  their  supporters.  I  commend  the  fans 
for  their  unwavenng  pride  and  spirit.  I  salute 
the  parents  for  supporting  and  encouraging 
their  children  and  taking  the  responsibility  of 
ensuring  the  players,  cheerieaders.  band 
memt)ers,  and  student  volunteers  are  able  to 
attend  each  practice  and  game.  I  praise  the 
coaches  and  teachers  for  their  positive  leader- 
ship, understanding,  and  guidance  in  this 
championship  and  in  their  efforts  to  help  all 
students  earn  academic  achievement. 

The  Pioneers  exemplify  the  Amencan  spirit 
of  competition,  fair  play,  and  pnde.  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Parklane  Pioneers 
for  their  dedication,  positive  attitude,  and 
pride. 


REV.  HERBERT  ANDERSON  AP- 
PLAUDED FOR  15  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  BRICK  CHURCH 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
tremendous  achievements  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Anderson. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  Installed  as  senior  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  Yori<  at  a  special  convocation  held  on 
November  5,  1978.  Dunng  the  eventful  suc- 
ceeding period  of  15  years,  the  pastorate  of 
this  cultivated  Christian  gentleman  has  been 
marked  by  a  new  spirit  of  community  within 
the  church,  and  a  growing  pattern  of  regenera- 
tion in  the  spiritual  and  secular  affairs  of  the 
congregation.  This  is  evidenced  by  a  broad- 
based  increase  in  church  membership  and 
stewardship,  the  growth  of  the  church  school 
and  the  day  school,  an  abiding  regard  for  the 
tradition  of  fine  church  music  at  Brick,  an  en- 
hanced and  more  effective  program  of  out- 
reach to  the  areas  of  concern  to  the  Bnck 
Church  in  neighboring  parts  of  our  city,  as  well 
as  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the 
church's  physical  properties.  The  past  15 
years  have  also  seen  a  significant  increase  in 
the  Brick  Church's  endowment  funds,  the  re- 
newal of  its  commitment  to  serve  others,  and 
a  continuing  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  their 
denomination  at  the  local  and  national  levels. 
All  of  these  culminated  in  the  last  year's  joyful 
celebration  of  the  225th  anniversary  to  wtiich, 
as  ever.  Dr.  Anderson  so  felicitously  devoted 
his  time,  talents,  and  enthusiasm. 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  ministry  at 
Brick,  Dr.  Anderson  has  reflected  credit  upon 
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himself  and  the  church  by  his  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  denomination  and  the  com- 
munity, including  notable  service  as  the  first 
chair  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (U.S.A.)  Foundation,  as  chair 
of  the  committee  organizing  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  as  chair  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  and  as  a 
trustee  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  War- 
ren Wilson  College,  and  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary. 

Because  the  efforts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son on  behalf  of  the  church  have  been  so 
unstinting,  because  their  affection  and  consid- 
eration for  the  church  have  been  so  enduring, 
and  the  faiits  of  their  labors  for  the  church 
have  been  so  extraordinary,  I  vi^ould  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  for  their  15  years  of  service  to  the 
Brick  Presbytenan  Church  of  New  York  and 
the  entire  community. 


CONGRESS  SALUTES  HALF  CEN- 
TURY OF  FIREFIGHTING  BY 
GEORGE  S.  BURCH 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  in 
the  rural  and  suburban  regions  of  New  York 
State  alone,  volunteer  firemen  save  countless 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  property. 

That's  why  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  today 
about  George  S.  Burch,  who  will  be  celebrat- 
ing 50  years  of  volunteer  firefighting  in  Cam- 
bridge, NY  on  February  6. 

George  Burch  joined  the  Cambridge  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  on  January  26,  1944.  He 
was  department  chief  from  1955  to  1957.  He 
also  served  as  the  Washington  County  deputy 
fire  coordinator  from  1970  to  1991,  and  on  the 
Fire  Advisory  Board  from  1958  to  1993. 

I'll  admit  to  having  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart 
for  volunteer  firemen,  since  I  was  one  myself 
for  20  years.  I  know  the  sacrifice  they  make  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  neigh- 
bors. I've  watched  these  volunteer  fire  compa- 
nies update  their  training  and  equipment,  but 
the  bottom  line  has  always  been  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  individual  firefighter.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  there's  nothing  more  ail-American 
than  our  volunteer  fire  companies,  and  few 
more  admirable  citizens  than  those  like 
George  Burch,  who  have  been  so  generous 
with  their  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  body  to  rise  with  me 
to  salute  a  great  American,  50-year  firefighter 
George  S.  Burch  of  Cambridge,  NY. 
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I  wish  to  recognize  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Alden  R. 
Hargett  for  his  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  our  country.  In  his  most  recent  assignment 
as  chief  of  the  Information  Management 
Branch,  Inquiry  Division,  Office  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  Chief  Hargett  provided  an  invaluable 
service  to  every  member  of  Congress.  Having 
demonstrated  superior  leadership,  initiative, 
and  strong  management  abilities,  he  was  per- 
sonally selected  to  manage  the  overall  oper- 
ation of  the  Information  Management  Branch 
which  processes  all  Presidential,  Vice  Presi- 
dential, and  congressional  correspondence  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  There  he  managed  the 
accountability  of  all  inquiries  referred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  serving 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  manager 
for  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Best-in-the-business  credentials  and  his 
widely  recognized  credibility  within  the  infor- 
mation management  community  mandated  his 
selection  to  serve  on  several  headquarters 
level  quality  management  teams  as  the  infor- 
mation management  representative.  He  per- 
sonally conducted  the  requirements  definition 
and  source  selection  studies  resulting  in  the 
installation  of  a  state-of-the-art  document  im- 
aging system  for  legislation  liaison.  So  thor- 
ough was  this  effort,  it  became  the  example 
for  other  agencies  to  follow  as  they  undertook 
modernization  of  their  information  manage- 
ment functions.  His  contributions  during  this 
tour  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  legislative 
liaison  long  after  his  departure. 

Born  in  Cove  City,  NC,  Chief  Hargett  grad- 
uated from  Newbold  High  School  in  1961.  He 
has  an  applied  science  degree  from  the  Com- 
munity College  of  the  Air  Force  and  has  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  baccalaureate  degree 
through  Central  Texas  College,  the  College  of 
the  Air  Force,  Wayne  Community  College,  and 
the  Eastern  Washington  State  University.  He 
is  currently  attending  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Chief  Hargett  entered  the  Air  Force  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Active  Reserves  in  March  1966. 
Significant  assignments  have  included  tours  in 
France,  Korea,  and  Alaska.  Assignments  also 
have  been  in  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  the 
DC  area,  including  three  Pentagon  tours.  The 
chief  is  married  to  the  former  Dorothy  L.  Daw- 
son of  Vanceboro,  NC.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Deborah,  an  attorney,  and  Regina,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Air  Force. 

I  want  to  join  his  fellow  service  members  in 
commending  Chief  Hargett  on  an  exemplary 
service  career  and  wish  him  every  success  in 
civilian  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CfflEF  M.SGT.  ALDEN 
R.  HARGETT,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  EVA  M.  CLAHON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1994 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 


January  25,  1994 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  1 1  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,' environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
Jim  has  distinguished  himself  in  accordance 
with  each  of  these  creteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Steven  com- 
pleted a  much  needed  landscaping  project  of 
the  surrounding  property  of  the  Coventry  Town 
Hall/Library  complex.  This  extensive  project  in- 
cluded the  leveling  of  unnecessary  barriers 
and  the  spreading  of  truckloads  of  mulch  to 
improve  the  look  of  the  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Steve  St. 
Pierre.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has, 
through  its  80  years,  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Steve  St.  Pierre 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  am  proud 
that  Jim  undertook  his  Scout  activity  in  my 
representative  district,  and  I  join  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  family  who  salute  him. 


January  25,  1994 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  ST.  PIERRE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Steven  St.  Pierre  of  Troop  1 1 ,  in  Coventry, 
and  he  was  honored  last  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 
FORGES  NEW  TIES  WITH  NEGRO 
LEAGUES  HERITAGE 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Major  League  Baseball  on  a  new 
initiative  to  honor  the  Negro  Leagues  which,  in 
a  segregated  America,  provided  young  Afri- 
can-American athletes  with  a  chance  to  realize 
their  dreams  of  playing  professional  baseball. 

Major  League  Baseball  has  decided  to  add 
Negro  Leagues  merchandise  to  their  catalog 
and  donate  the  profits  from  sales  of  those 
items  to  the  Negro  Leagues  Baseball  Museum 
in  Kansas  City,  the  Jackie  Robinson  Founda- 
tion and  the  125  former  Negro  Leagues  play- 
ers who  are  still  living.  This  altruistic  gesture 
should  be  applauded,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  not 
only  does  it  benefit  today's  philanthropy,  it  re- 
minds the  baseball  fan  of  tomorrow  of  the  re- 
markable sportsmanship  of  America's  other 
professional  baseball  league. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  descnbes  Major  League  Baseball's 
efforts  to  properly  memorialize  the  Negro 
Leagues. 


[From  USA  Today.  Nov.  12.  1993) 

merchandise  to  benefit  negro  league 

Players 

(By  Ben  Brown) 

Major  League  Baseball  will  announce  Fri- 
day that  it  plans  to  expand  its  catalog  of  li- 
censed merchandise  with  the  addition  of  a 
Negro  Leagues  line.  Profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  apparel,  gifts  and  novelties  will  go  to  the 
Negro  Leagues  Baseball  Museum,  the  Jackie 
Robinson  Foundation  and  some  125  living 
veterans  of  the  Negro  Leagues. 

Richard  E.  White,  president  of  Major 
League  Baseball  Properties,  estimates  the 
total  royalty  payments  to  rise  to  $1  million 
a  year  within  five  years. 

"And  this  is  absolutely  100%  pro  bono  on 
the  part  of  Major  League  Baseball."  says 
White.  "Each  year  we'll  publicly  disclose  all 
our  collections  and  disbursements  so  there's 
no  doubt  Major  League  Baseball  is  doing  the 
right  thing." 

Buck  O'Neil.  a  former  Negro  Leagues  star 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Negro  Leagues  mu- 
seum in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  says  the  deal  "is 
one  of  the  best  things  that  could  happen." 

Says  White:  "We  can't  reverse  history 
(when  the  Negro  Leagues  were  the  only  home 
for  pro  black  players).  But  next  year  is  the 
125th  anniversary  of  pro  baseball,  and  we 
want  this  new  partnership  to  become  a  very 
inclusive  part  of  that  celebration." 

The  first  product  in  the  line  will  be  intro- 
duced in  January. 
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A  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  21ST  CENTURY 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  MULLON 


HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Tom  Mullon,  a  resident 
of  my  district  who  is  retiring  after  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished career  with  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  [VA]. 

Tom  has  served  the  VA  for  more  than  30 
years.  During  that  time,  he  has  deeply  influ- 
enced the  course  the  VA  has  taken  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Since  joining  the  VA  in  1962,  Tom  has  oc- 
cupied many  responsible  positions,  including 
that  of  VA  Regional  Director  for  the  Mid- 
western Region. 

The  capstone  of  his  career  was  overseeing 
the  planning,  construction,  activation,  and 
opening  of  the  Minneapolis  VA  Medical  Center 
[VAMC],  a  S240  million  construction  project 
which  gave  the  Midwest  a  truly  premier  facility 
in  the  VA  hospital  system. 

Tom  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brain  Sciences  Center,  a  re- 
search facility  housed  at  the  Minneapolis 
VAMC.  Additionally,  Tom  was  responsible  for 
the  opening  of  numerous  clinics  and  health 
centers,  proving  himself  a  true  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  veterans. 

Even  though  Tom  is  retiring  from  the  VA,  I 
am  sure  he  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
VA  and  the  veterans  community  through  his 
tireless  efforts  on  the  various  councils,  task 
forces,  and  numerous  other  projects  on  which 
he  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  Mr.  Mullon 
for  his  efforts  in  the  VA  and  his  influence  on 
the  communities  in  the  Midwest,  and  truly  wish 
him  all  the  best  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  return  to  Congress  and  prepare  to  con- 
sider welfare  reform  and  job  training  legisla- 
tion, it  IS  imperative  that  we  take  another  look 
at  what  will  work  best  to  break  the  inherent 
cycle  of  poverty  facing  our  Nation.  As  our  in- 
dustries continue  to  change,  high  sch(X)l  drop- 
out rates  remain  high,  and  the  numt)er  of  im- 
poverished Americans  increases,  we  here  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  enact  public 
policy  that  confronts  these  problems. 

The  Center  for  Employment  Training  [GET], 
founded  27  years  ago  in  my  San  Jose  district, 
has  taken  a  nontraditional  approach  that  de- 
serves careful  examination.  CET's  training  cur- 
riculum emphasizes  the  development  of 
hands-on  vocational  skills  while  simulta- 
neously integrating  basic  reading,  math,  and 
communication  skills.  Several  studies  have 
found  that  the  CET  model  is  not  only  cost  ef- 
fective, but  extremely  successful  at  meeting  its 
program  goals  of  significantly  increasing  em- 
ployment and  earnings  for  its  graduates. 

Recently,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  had 
an  interesting  editorial  seeking  further  Federal 
investment  in  CET-model  programs.  I'm  sure 
our  colleagues  will  find  much  food  for  thought 
in  this  editonal,  which  I  am  pleased  to  enter 
into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Jan.  6, 

1994] 
Job  Training  That  Works— Standout  San 

Jose  Program  Deserves  More  Funding 

What  does  San  Jose  have  that  was  in- 
vented in  a  garage,  »nd  has  people  in  48  U.S. 
cities.  Chile,  Belize  and  Mexico  standing  in 
line  for? 

If  you  guessed  personal  computers,  you're 
wrong.  The  answer  is  a  spot  in  a  job  program 
run  by  or  supervised  by  the  Center  for  Em- 
ployment Training. 

CET  began  26  years  ago  in  East  San  Jose 
with  an  unorthodox  approach  to  the  elusive 
goal  of  turning  welfare  recipients  into  work- 
ers. Instead  of  offering  popular  and  easy  re- 
medial English  and  math  classes.  CET 
stresses  tangible  skills.  No  matter  how  well 
men  or  women  read  and  write,  they  quickly 
get  their  hands  on  typewriters,  circuit 
boards,  kitchen  ovens  and  machine  tools. 

It  works. 

When  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Re- 
search Corp.  in  New  York  measured  15  train- 
ing programs  for  disadvantaged  high  school 
dropouts.  CET  received  the  only  passing 
grade.  CET  graduates  saw  their  earnings  in- 
crease $6,700  over  four  years,  far  above  the 
average  of  $214.  Two  years  ago  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  called  CETs  success  with 
young  mothers  a  national  model. 

It  Really  works. 

The  government  of  Chile  has  formally  in- 
vited CET  to  start  a  center.  Belize  already 
has  one.  Mexican  government  officials  have 
visited  CET's  headquarters  and  training  cen- 
ter in  San  Jose.  The  Clinton  administration 
has  awarded  CET  $1  million  to  replicate  its 
method  in  10  new  cities.  CET  already  oper- 
ates centers  in  28  cities  coast  to  coast  and 
has  placed  60,000  graduates. 
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So  why  just  a  measly  $1  million  more  from 
Washington?  In  a  quarter  century.  CET  has 
outperformed  a  legion  of  federally  funded 
job-training  programs  that  squandered  bil- 
lions. 

As  the  Clinton  welfare  reformers  prepare 
their  initiatives,  it's  clear  Washington  must 
cut  loose  the  failed  approaches  and  reward 
the  one  that  succeed.  CET  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's very  few  standouts. 


MANSUR  KIKHIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decemtjer 
16,  1993,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
garding the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Mansur 
Kikhia,  a  Libyan  exile  and  human  nghts  activ- 
ist, who  was  abducted  in  Cairo,  Egypt  last  De- 
cember while  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arab  Organization  for  Human  Rights.  To 
date,  Mr.  Kikhia's  captors  have  not  been  iden- 
tified and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown.  It  is 
suspected,  however,  that  the  Libyan  Govern- 
ment may  have  played  a  role  in  Mr.  Kikhia's 
disappearance. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  text  of  my  letter  and 
the  Department  of  State's  response  to  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  text  of  the  let- 
ters follows. 

Committee  on  Foreign  affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  December  16. 1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher, 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  An  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  political  opposition  movement 
against  the  regime  of  Colonel  Qaddafl  of 
Libya.  Mr.  Mansur  R.  Kikhia.  is  believed  to 
have  been  aljducted  last  Friday,  December 
10,  from  his  room  at  the  Al  Safir  Hotel  in 
Cairo  while  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arab  Organization  for  Human  Rights. 

Although  the  current  fate  of  Mr.  Kikhia  is 
unknown,  associates  and  leaders  of  groups 
opposed  to  Qaddafi  believe  that  Mr.  Kikhia 
was  abducted  by  Egyptian  authorities  prior 
to  being  handed  over  to  Libyan  authorities 
because  of  his  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
current  Libyan  regime.  Similar  abductions 
from  Egypt  of  Libyan  nationals  opposed  to 
Colonel  Qaddafi  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Kikhia  has  resided  in  the  U.S.  since 
1990  as  a  permanent  resident.  His  wife  and 
four  children  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  his  residence  in  the  U.S..  Mr. 
Kikhia  had  been  Libya's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  Libyan  mission 
to  the  United  Nations.  In  August  1980.  Mr. 
Kikhia  resigned  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
Libyan  delegation  to  the  U.N.  and  publicly 
protested  the  killing  and  torture  of  many 
Libyans  in  Libya  and  abroad. 

A  recent  Reuters  news  report  states  that 
Libya  has  vowed  to  crush  all  exile  opponents 
of  Colonel  Qadaffi's  government  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  assassination  of  former  for- 
eign minister  At)del-Monem  el-Houni.  If  Mr. 
Kikhia  has  been  captured  by  Libyan  authori- 
ties— and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Kikhia  has 
already  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies— then  apparently  the  report  is  fac- 
tual and  Colonel  (^adaffi  has  begun  to  imple- 
ment this  latest  decree. 
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I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Mr.  Kikhia  and  the  implication  that 
Libya  is  launching  a  new  round  of  state 
sponsored  terrorism.  I  am  also  deeply  trou- 
bled by  reports  that  Egyptian  authorities 
may  have  been  involved  in  the  abduction  of 
Mr.  Kikhla.  Whatever  clarification  you  can 
provide  me  on  this  matter,  including  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  learn  of  Mr.  Kikhia's 
location  and  condition,  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  January  12, 1994. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  December  16,  concern- 
ing the  disappearance  of  Mansur  Kikhya  and 
the  potential  resurgence  of  a  Libyan  cam- 
paign against  dissidents. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  deeply  concerned 
about  Mr.  Kikhya's  disappearance  in  Cairo. 
We  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  this 
matter,  and  we  are  confident  they  appreciate 
the  depth  of  our  interest.  Unfortunately,  an 
extensive  and  ongoing  Egyptian  investiga- 
tion has  yielded  no  clues  to  Mr.  Kikhya's 
fate  thus  far.  The  Egryptian  Government 
assures  us  they  will  continue  the  investiga- 
tion until  our  mutual  questions  are  an- 
swered. We  have  no  evidence  linking  Egypt 
to  Mr.  Kikhya's  disappearance. 

We  are  also  in  frequent  contact  with  Mr. 
Kikhya's  family  and  the  Libyan  community 
in  exile.  Their  fears  about  Mr.  Kikhya's  well- 
being  are  understandable,  given  Qadhafi's 
record  of  targeting  regime  opponents.  Qadha- 
fi's recent  public  calls  for  the  deaths  of 
prominent  members  of  the  Libyan  opposition 
and  Invitation  to  notorious  terrorist  groups 
to  a  conference  in  Libya  are  cause  for  fur- 
ther concern.  We  will  watch  Qadhafi  closely 
for  any  sign  that  his  rhetoric  is  being  trans- 
lated into  action. 

I  hope  this  information  has  addressed  your 
concerns.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
us  should  you  believe  we  may  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Wendy  r.  Sherman, 
Assistant  Secretary  Legislative  Affairs. 


THE  MYTH  OF  MEANS-TESTING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

of  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Ball,  former 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  and  Henry 
Aaron,  director  of  economic  studies  at  Brook- 
ings, produced  a  thought-provoking  piece  for 
the  Washington  Post,  and  it  was  published 
there  on  November  14.  1993.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  column.  It  is  worthwhile  reading 
for  all  Americans,  I  think. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1993] 

The  Myth  of  Means-Testing 
(By  Robert  M.  Ball  and  Henry  J.  Aaron) 

Everyone  knows  that  rising  social  security 
expenditures  are  boosting  the  federal  budget 
deficit.  Right?  Everyone  knows  that  cutting 
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social  security  expenditures  is  the  key  to 
lowering  the  deficit.  Right?  And  common 
sense  tells  us  that  the  fairest  way  to  cut  ben- 
efits would  be  by  means-testing  them  so  that 
benefits  only  of  the  well-to-do  elderly  are 
cut.  Right? 

"Yes.  yes  and  yes,"  says  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Concord  Coalition,  founded 
by  former  senators  Warren  B.  Rudman  and 
Paul  E.  Tsongas.  Peterson  is  everywhere 
with  his  message.  TV  interviews  galore,  an 
Atlantic  Monthly  article,  a  new  book  and 
the  Concord  Coalition's  September  report. 
"The  Zero  Deficit  Plan."  But  in  fact,  the 
correct  responses  to  the  three  statements 
are  "wrong,  wrong  and  wrong  again."  Here's 
why; 

Far  from  increasing  the  deficit,  social  se- 
curity is  now  reducing  the  deficit.  In  1993  so- 
cial security  revenues  will  exceed  outlays  by 
$46  billion.  If  it  weren't  for  social  security, 
the  federal  deficit  would  be  that  much  larg- 
er. 

That  contribution  to  deficit  reduction  will 
continue  to  grow  for  many  years.  Without 
social  security,  the  federal  deficit  in  the 
year  2000  would  be  $97  billion  larger  than  the 
already  frightening  $251  billion  projected  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Falsehoods  repeated  often  enough  come  to 
be  accepted  by  many  as  true.  In  this  fashion, 
the  statement  that  rising  social  security 
costs  are  a  major  factor  in  pushing  up  the 
federal  deficit  has  gained  currency.  But  it  is 
still  false. 

Cutting  social  security  benefits  would  al- 
most certainly  not  lower  the  deficit.  That's 
because  any  change  that  would  increase  the 
excess  of  payroll  tax  revenues  over  current 
benefit  payments  would  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  resist  calls  for  cutting  payroll 
taxes  in  tandem.  Why.  it  would  be  asked, 
should  even  more  of  the  proceeds  from  a  re- 
gressive tax  on  earnings— justified  only  be- 
cause it  pays  for  a  progressive  benefit  struc- 
ture, also  linked  to  earnings — be  used  to  off- 
set deficits  generated  by  the  failure  to  pay 
for  other  governmental  operations? 

Last  year.  Congress  seriously  considered, 
and  the  Senate  only  narrowly  rejected,  a 
proposal  to  cut  payroll  taxes  enough  to 
eliminate  any  excess  of  social  security  reve- 
nues over  expenditures.  A  substantial  cut  in 
benefits  would  surely  prompt  Congress  to  ac- 
tion. Of  course,  if  Congress  cut  benefits  and 
taxes  in  parallel,  the  deficit  would  not  fall. 

Means-testing  social  security — the  denial 
of  benefits  to  people  whose  income  or  wealth 
exceeds  a  stipulated  level— would  be  unfair 
and  undermine  support  for  our  universal  pen- 
sion system,  by  far  the  most  effective  anti- 
poverty  program  we  have  ever  had.  The  so- 
cial security  system  includes  a  simple  but 
subtle  principle  that  is  very  important  in 
protecting  the  families  of  low-wage  earners 
against  poverty  when  such  workers  retire, 
become  disabled  or  die.  Everyone  pays  taxes 
at  the  same  rate  on  earnings  up  to  a  limit,  so 
that  everyone  can  claim  a  pension  in  return, 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  without  the  stigma 
of  welfare.  But  the  benefit  paid  to  low  earn- 
ers replaces  a  larger  share  of  their  past  earn- 
ings than  does  the  benefit  paid  to  high  earn- 
ers. As  a  result,  social  security  is  keeping 
about  15  million  people  from  poverty  and 
millions  more  from  sinking  to  near  poverty. 

What  makes  it  possible  to  pay  benefits  to 
workers  with  low  earnings  histories  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  out  of  poverty  is  social 
security's  "weighted"  benefit  formula.  That 
formula  rewards  low  earners  more  gener- 
ously for  each  dollar  of  past  contributions 
than  it  pays  workers  with  high  earnings  his- 
tories. High  earners  in  fact  sometimes  com- 
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plain  that  they  could  get  more  privately  for 
the  taxes  they  and  their  employers  pay.  This 
claim  is  debatable,  as  social  security  has  val- 
uable insurance  features  no  private  pension 
can  claim,  such  as  complete  protection 
against  price  inflation  and  safety  from  loss 
from  business  failure,  industry  decline  or 
poor  investment  results.  Still,  making  major 
reductions  in  the  benefits  of  high  earners 
and  making  uncertain  the  receipt  of  all  but 
a  tiny  benefits,  as  in  the  Concord  Coalition 
plan,  would  generate  massive  pressures  to 
permit  higher  paid  people  to  opt  out  of  social 
security. 

Given  the  weighted  benefit  formula,  the 
system  could  not  survive  if  substantial  num- 
bers of  higher  paid  earners  "opted  out." 
Moreover,  without  such  a  formula,  millions 
of  elderly  and  disabled  beneficiaries  would 
find  social  security  benefits  to  be  way  too 
low  to  support  them  and  would  have  to  turn 
to  welfare  for  help.  Welfare  would  then  de- 
termine the  maximum  income  of  such  house- 
holds, and  past  contributions  to  social  secu- 
rity would  be  meaningless  for  them. 

The  succession  of  events  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  a  means  test  could  well  de- 
stroy the  social  security  system,  which  is 
now  of  critical  importance  not  only  to  the 
six  out  of  10  workers  in  private  industry  for 
whom  social  security  is  the  only  pension,  but 
also  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
a  supplementary  private  pension  built  on  top 
of  social  security.  Social  security  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  just  a  poverty  program,  success- 
ful as  it  is  at  that  task.  It  is  also  meant  to 
be  a  base  to  which  people  can  add  income 
from  pensions  and  savings. 

The  United  States  has  taken  50  years  to  de- 
velop a  four-tier  system  of  retirement  pro- 
tection, consisting  of  a  universal  and  com- 
pulsory social  security  pension  system,  sup- 
plementary private  and  government  pen- 
sions, individual  savings  and  a  safety-net — 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) — that 
guarantees  everyone  some  income  during  re- 
tirement or  disability,  but  at  a  level  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  four  tiers  are  com- 
plementary. Changing  one  will  force  changes 
in  the  others. 

Means-testing  social  security,  for  example, 
would  produce  perverse  effects  in  private 
pensions.  Many  companies  with  plans  that 
guarantee  pensioners  a  defined  level  of  bene- 
fits are  already  having  difficulty  keeping  up 
with  funding  requirements.  If  social  security 
benefits  were  cut.  or  made  uncertain,  they 
would  have  to  increase  their  plans'  funding 
or  announce  reductions  in  total  retirement 
protection  for  their  employees.  Others  would 
drop  their  pension  plans  rather  than  incur 
added  expense. 

Paradoxically  and  perversely,  the  biggest 
losers  from  means-testing  social  security 
might  not  be  the  intended  target — the 
wealthy.  The  real  losers  might  well  be  mid- 
dle-income workers  now  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  both  social  security  and  a  private 
pension.  And.  of  course,  if  social  security  dis- 
appeared, as  well  it  might,  the  SSI  welfare 
rolls  for  the  elderly  would  grow  10  to  15 
times  their  present  size. 

Social  security  is  family  protection  for  ev- 
eryone against  loss  of  income  from  disabil- 
ity, death  or  retirement.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
myopic  deficit-cutters  put  at  risk  this  most 
widely  supported  of  federal  programs 
through  measures  that  would  not  even  cut 
the  deficit. 


SOUND  AGREEMENT  REACHED  ON 
THE  C-17  GLOBEMASTER  lU 


HON.  STEPHEN  HORN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  con- 
gressional recess,  Secretary  of  Defense  Les 
Aspin  and  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition John  Deutch  announced  a  settlement 
with  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  C-17  airlifter.  The  C-17 — or  the 
Globemaster  III — is  produced  by  McDonnell 
Douglas  in  Long  Beach  CA.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement, up  to  40  C-17  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  2  years.  If  perform- 
ance of  the  plane  proves  itself,  the  Defense 
Department  has  the  option  of  requesting  more 
planes  in  the  future.  This  settlement  was 
reached  after  an  extensive  review  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

C-y  7  aircraft  continue  to  roll  off  the  assem- 
bly line  in  Long  Beach.  To  date,  four  planes 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  at 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  SC,  where  they 
are  undergoing  field  tests,  and  performing 
splendidly.  The  C-17  has  already  set  21  world 
records. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  find  the 
settlement  reached  to  be  fair  and  realistic. 
Having  visited  with  the  fine  people  in  Long 
Beach  who  produce  this  state-of-the-art  air- 
plane, I  am  also  confident  that  the  (D-17  will 
prove  to  be  the  airplane  it  was  designed  to 
be — the  core  airlifter  for  the  armed  services 
well  into  the  next  century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HUMBERTO  "BETO' 
GARCIA 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commending 
Humberto  "Beto"  Garcia,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  after  35  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Beto  began  his  long  and  illustrious  career 
as  a  clerk-typist  in  1959,  and  his  meticulous 
attention  to  detail  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  his  supervisors  and  put  him  on  a  track  that 
would  take  him  through  several  positions  of 
importance  throughout  his  career,  one  of 
which  was  his  leadership  of  the  export  control 
division,  a  tedious  task  that  Beto  handled  with 
great  skill  from  1965-70. 

His  hard  work  as  a  Custom's  inspector  from 
1970-84  garnered  him  a  position  on  the  pres- 
tigious Contraband  Enforcement  Team  [GET). 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  GET  was 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  myriad  of  Cus- 
toms regulations,  so  Beto  threw  himself  into 
learning  the  regs.  As  a  member  of  the  CET, 
his  accurate  judgments  made  on  the  basis  of 
Customs  regulations  quickly  earned  him  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  team  members  and  other 
Customs  workers. 

He  is  so  hard  working  and  dedicated  to  the 
ethic  of  fairness,   that   Customs  workers  in 
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south  Texas  consider  him  an  expert  in  Cus- 
toms regulations.  If  you  have  an  unusual 
question  about  any  aspect  of  the  Customs 
regulations,  call  Beto — he'll  know;  or  he  will 
know  which  book  contains  the  answer. 

Dunng  his  service  to  the  Customs  Service, 
Beto  has  seen  a  host  of  changes  in  the  Serv- 
ice. He  has  seen  the  same  revolution  we  have 
all  witnessed  with  the  conversion  from  hard 
copy  papers  to  computerized  documents  and 
records.  He  watched  the  drug  enforcement  di- 
vision of  Customs  grow  away  from  Customs 
and  into  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  [DEAj. 

He  watched  the  Customs  office  at  the  Port 
of  Brownsville  grow  by  75  percent.  He  saw  the 
creation  of  Foreign  Trading  Zone  [FTZ]  Num- 
ber 62  at  the  Port  of  Brownsville.  In  fact,  Beto 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  FTZ  Num- 
ber 62. 

I  hope  that  you  will  all  join  me  and  Beto's 
family — his  wife  Dinah,  and  his  daughters 
Lenora  A.  and  Lorena  A. — in  commending 
Beto  for  his  life's  work  in  behalf  of  our  country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1994  CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1983, 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  German 
Parliament,  the  Bundestag,  have  conducted 
an  annual  exchange  program  in  which  staff 
members  from  both  countries  observe  and 
learn  about  the  workings  of  each  other's  politi- 
cal institutions  and  convey  the  views  of  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  issues  on  mutual  con- 
cern. 

This  exchange  program  has  been  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  txjth  public  and  private 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
to  foster  better  understanding  of  the  institu- 
tions and  policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year  will  make  the  fourth  exchange 
with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a  parliament 
consisting  of  members  from  both  the  west  and 
the  east.  Ten  staff  members  from  the  United 
States  Congress  will  be  chosen  to  visit  Ger- 
many from  April  23  to  May  7.  They  will  spend 
most  of  the  time  attending  meetings  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Bundestag,  Bun- 
destag party  staffers,  and  representatives  of 
political,  business,  academic,  and  media  insti- 
tutions. They  also  will  spend  a  weekend  in  the 
district  of  a  Bundestag  member. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German  staff 
members  will  come  to  the  United  States  in  late 
June  for  a  3-week  pericxJ.  They  will  attend 
similar  meetings  here  in  Washington  and  will 
visit  the  districts  of  Members  of  Congress  over 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  Exchange  is  high- 
ly regarded  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  U.S. 
participants  should  be  experienced  and  ac- 
complished Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bundestag  sends 
senior  staffers  to  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  high-ranking  members  of  the  Bun- 
destag lake  time  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  delega- 
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tion.  The  United  States  endeavors  to  recip- 
rocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demonstrable  in- 
terest in  events  in  Europe.  Applicants  need 
not  be  working  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  al- 
though such  a  background  can  be  helpful.  The 
composite  United  States  delegation  should  ex- 
hibit a  range  of  expertise  in  issues  of  mutual 
concern  in  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  trade,  security,  the 
environment,  immigration,  economic  develop- 
ment, health  care,  and  other  social  policy  is- 
sues. 

In  addition,  U.S.  participants  are  expected  to 
help  plan  and  implement  the  program  for  the 
Bundestag  staffers  when  they  visit  the  United 
States.  Among  the  contributions  participants 
should  expect  to  make  is  the  planning  of  topi- 
cal meetings  in  Washington.  Moreover,  partici- 
pants are  expected  to  host  one  or  two  staff 
people  in  their  Member's  district  over  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  to  arrange  for  such  a  visit  to 
another  Member's  district. 

Participants  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
composed  of  U.S.  Information  Agency  person- 
nel and  past  participants  of  the  exchange. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for  partici- 
pation in  this  year's  prtDgram  should  direct 
them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover  letter  only 
in  which  they  state  why  they  believe  they  are 
qualified,  and  some  assurances  of  their  ability 
to  participate  during  the  time  stated.  Applica- 
tions may  be  sent  to  Bob  Maynes  or  Ginger 
Harper,  Office  of  Senator  Dennis  De(Doncini, 
328  Hart  Building,  by  Tuesday,  February  15. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  MAYOR 
JOHN  M.  COYNE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  a  good  friend  and 
distinguished  public  servant.  Mayor  John  M. 
Coyne.  Mayor  Coyne,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  OH,  Is  celebrating 
a  landmark  55  consecutive  years  in  public 
service.  On  Friday,  February  4,  1994,  a  host 
of  elected  officials,  community  leaders,  family, 
and  friends  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  individual.  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  salute  to  Mayor  Coyne. 

Mayor  John  M.  Coyne  currently  holds  the 
distinguished  record  of  being  the  longest  serv- 
ing mayor  in  the  United  States.  He  was  elect- 
ed mayor  of  Brooklyn.  OH,  in  1947.  During  his 
47  year  tenure,  he  has  been  unsuccessfully 
opposed  four  times.  Prior  to  his  election  as 
mayor,  John  Coyne  held  a  2-year  term  as 
treasurer  of  the  city.  He  was  also  elected  and 
served  three  2-year  terms  as  the  clerk-auditor 
for  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  John  Coyne's  leader- 
ship, Brooklyn  has  grown  from  a  small,  rural 
village  to  a  prosperous,  thriving  city.  It  is  due 
to  Mayor  Coyne's  efforts  that  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn offers  its  residents  an  array  of  city  services 
including  full-time  police  and  fire  protection, 
emergency  medical  services,  weekly  refuse 
and  recycling  collection,  senior  citizen  snow 
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removal  and  grass  cutting,  and  a  host  of  mu- 
nicipal facilities  including  a  city  hall,  commu- 
nity senior  center,  and  a  state-of-the-art  recre- 
ation complex. 

John  Coyne  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  in- 
creased safety  and  conservation.  In  1966, 
Brooklyn  became  the  home  of  the  seat  belt 
law  when  Mayor  Coyne  spearheaded  manda- 
tory legislation  which  has  since  been  modeled 
around  the  Nation.  In  1989,  he  authored  legis- 
lation, now  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  and 
possession  of  assault  type  weapons  and  pro- 
vides a  7-day  waiting  period  for  weapons 
transactions  within  city  limits.  John  Coyne  has 
also  taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  effort  to  en- 
courage recycling.  In  1990,  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn became  the  first  community  in  the  county 
and  only  the  second  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
institute  a  mandatory  curbside  recycling  pro- 
gram. The  program  has  proven  successful 
throughout  the  city. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  in  addition  to  his  du- 
ties as  mayor.  John  Coyne  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  strengthening  the  Democratic 
Party  throughout  the  county  and  State.  Since 
1982,  he  has  held  the  post  as  chairman  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Democratic  Party.  In  this 
position,  Mayor  Coyne  has  served  with  the  ut- 
most ability,  sense  of  fairness,  and  commit- 
ment. I,  along  with  other  elected  officials,  have 
benefited  greatly  from  his  strong  leadership  of 
our  party,  as  well  as  his  personal  insight. 

Mayor  Coyne  is  a  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Mayors  and 
Managers  Association.  He  is  also  a  past  mem- 
ber of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. Currently,  Mayor  Coyne  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Mayors  Association, 
Brooklyn  Democratic  Club,  Southwest  Council 
of  Governments,  Brooklyn  Historical  Society, 
Government  Finance  Officers  Association,  just 
to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  John  Coyne  is  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  awards  for  outstanding 
public  service.  He  is  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Ernest  J.  Bohn  Award  presented  by  the  north- 
east Ohio  chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  for  Outstanding  Execu- 
tion of  Public  Business.  He  was  named  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Waterford  Society  and  re- 
ceived the  Irish  Good  Fellowship  Club  Award. 
Mayor  Coyne  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the 
first  inductees  into  the  Brooklyn  High  School 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Mayor  Coyne  gives  credit  to  his  wife,  Jean, 
for  giving  him  strength,  encouragement  and 
guidance  throughout  his  55  years  in  public 
service.  The  Coynes  are  the  proud  parents  of 
four  children — John,  Ed,  Penny,  and  Jim.  They 
are  also  the  proud  grandparents  of  nine  and 
great  grandparents  of  three. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Coyne  deserves  special 
credit  for  his  efforts  to  recognize  the  loyalty 
and  dedication  of  black  Democrats  to  the  Cuy- 
ahoga County  Democratic  Party.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  black  community  made  unprec- 
edented gains  in  inclusion  in  elective  office 
within  the  party  structure,  as  well  as  elective 
office.  This  includes  a  seat  on  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Board  of  Elections,  the  chairmanship 
of  the  jury  commission  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
and  jobs  and  judgeships.  His  chairmanship  set 
an  example  for  inclusion,  affirmative  action, 
and  equal  opportunity  that  will  stand  as  a  hall- 
mark in  Cleveland  politics. 
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I  join  his  many  supporters,  family,  and 
friends  in  saluting  Mayor  John  M.  Coyne.  I 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  much 
continued  success  and  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  friendship. 


January  25,  1994 


January  25,  1994 


FINDING  AMERICA'S  MORAL 
BEARINGS  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  this  article  as  an  extension  of  remari<s. 
The  article  was  written  by  Jim  Larkin,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  and  appeared  on  the  Green- 
wich Time's  opinion  page. 

Mr.  Larkin's  article,  entitled,  "Finding  Ameri- 
ca's Moral  Bearings  Before  It's  Too  Late",  is 
as  timely  as  it  is  poignant.  He  writes  of  the 
country's  decaying  moral  fiber  in  areas  such 
as  business  and  politics.  He  reminisces  about 
a  time  when  American  businesses  thought 
about  the  long-run  and  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
ployees instead  of  quarleriy  earnings — a  time 
when  Americans  actually  trusted  the  leaders 
they  elected  rather  than  wondering  which  lob)- 
byist  influenced  their  vote. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  article  and  find  it  as  thought  provoking  as 
I  did. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[Greenwich  Time,  Sept.  26.  1993] 

Finding  America's  Moral  Bearings  Before 

It's  Too  L.^te 

By  Jim  Larkin 

Am  I  the  only  one  wlio  feels  like  ringing: 
the  bell  of  alarm  when  I  observe  such  things 
as  the  continual,  wholesale  murder  of  Mos- 
lem civilians  in  Bosnia,  while  our  country's 
leaders  hold  sophistic  discussions,  wring 
their  hands  and  then  go  out  and  eat  a  good 
dinner?  Is  Elie  Wiesel  the  only  public  figure 
who  remembers  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust? 
Have  we  as  a  nation  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  rationalize  anything?  Can  anyone 
who  has  either  experienced  enough  years  or 
enough  pain  truly  believe  the  spin  that's 
being  put  upon  the  chaotic  events  in  our  na- 
tion's life? 

They  say  that  animals  in  the  forest  can 
sense  an  impending  fire  even  when  it  is  50 
miles  away.  They  are  restless  and  move 
about  with  no  clear  direction.  Finally  they 
start  running. 

I've  been  on  the  planet  going  on  seven  dec- 
ades. I  arrived  in  what  they  called  "the  roar- 
ing 20s."  was  raised  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, served  in  World  War  II.  got  married  in 
the  1950s,  fathered  four  children,  and  will 
soon  have  my  fifteenth  grandchild.  And  I'm 
worried.  No,  I  won't  sugar-coat  it.  I'm  terri- 
fied. 

For  openers,  most  Americans  seem  to  be 
numbed  and  have  no  clear  sense  of  what's 
right  and  wrong.  They  wait  for  the  nightly 
news  to  interpret  the  days  events  and  parade 
the  "experts"  who  "know"  the  answers. 

What  used  to  be  interesting  conversation 
has  been  replaced  by  cliches  copied  from  one 
form  of  media  or  'the  other.  Ask  yourself, 
when  was  the  last  time  you  heard  or  even  ut- 
tered a  truly  original  thought. 

Don't  ask  me  where  the  trolley  left  the 
tracks.  Like  many  of  you.  I  was  too  busy 
trying  to  earn  a  living  to  notice  the  exact 


month  or  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prob- 
ably was  a  process,  like  everything  else.  If 
enough  inept,  illegal  or  immoral  things  hap- 
pen, then  even  a  gift  from  the  heavens  like 
America  will  eventually  grind  to  a  halt. 

Just  so  you  don't  think  this  premise  is 
based  on  nothing,  here  are  some  examples 
whereof  I  speak: 

On  economics,  many  of  our  nation's  pre- 
mier business  organizations  appear  to  have 
lost  their  sense  of  mission.  To  this  observer 
they  seem  to  be  compulsively  striving  to  do 
just  one  thing;  make  sure  their  quarterly 
earnings  meet  original  projections  and 
please  the  financial  community.  Never  mind 
where  the  corporation  will  be  in  10  years' 
time  or  what  unique  contribution  they  will 
be  making  to  improve  our  lives  in  the  future. 
The  management  is  focused  on  the  current 
quarter.  The  future  will  be  somebody  else's 
problem. 

The  main  casualties  of  this  effort  are  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  whole  new  series  of  words  that 
companies  use  when  they  announce  the  de- 
parture of  their  former  workers.  We  all  know 
them  originally  in  more  honest  times  it  was 
being  fired  or  laid-off,  then  later  it  became 
"de-hiring"  or  "out-placement."  After  a 
while,  "down-sizing"  became  popular,  and  fi- 
nally when  the  need  for  justification  became 
overwhelming,  "right-sizing". 

In  a  world  of  avoiding  the  truth,  language 
is  usually  the  first  victim.  And  what  about 
those  that  are  left  behind  worrying  about 
the  arrival  of  their  pink  slip?  Will  they  ever 
trust  management  again? 

That  leads  us  to  No,  2:  politics.  Recent 
polls  show  that  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  trust  in  our  national 
political  leadership.  This  figure  is  down  from 
somewhere  in  the  60  percent  range  30  short 
years  ago.  Can  a  nation  endure  where  the 
level  of  confidence  in  our  leadership  is  this 
low? 

What  has  caused  this?  Few  if  any  of  our 
politicians  are  considered  real  "statesmen" 
and  put  the  country's  interest  over  their 
own.  They  enjoy  the  power  they  have,  but 
avoid  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 
They  allow  themselves  to  be  targets  of  se- 
duction for  the  myriad  of  lobbyists  seeking 
their  favor.  For  example,  every  foreign  na- 
tion of  importance  spends  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  make  sure  they  get  what  they 
want  from  Washington.  Much  of  the  legwork 
for  them  is  done  by  former  senators,  con- 
gressmen. Cabinet  officers,  military  and 
naval  personnel,  etc. 

If  those  inside  the  Washington  Beltway 
aren't  shocked  by  this  behavior,  the  rest  of 
the  country  is.  Sometimes  I  think  the  main 
difference  between  "them"  and  "us",  is  that 
we  can  still  be  shocked. 

Now  to  morality,  the  biggest  pile  in  the 
stable.  Sadly,  our  age  has  no  Emerson.  And 
if  we  did.  he  probably  couldn't  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  media.  The  message  would  sound 
"Strange."  We  have  no  one  to  hold  our  feet 
to  the  fire,  to  encourage  us  to  our  best,  teach 
us  to  confront  life  with  all  its  temptations, 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  still 
have  the  credibility  to  say.  "No  matter,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  choose  the 
right." 

We  are  told  that  in  our  times  moral  things 
are  too  complex  to  make  definitive  judg- 
ments about,  or  morality  is  a  subjective 
thing  on  which  "reasonable"  people  may  dis- 
agree. What  happened  to  the  moral  cer- 
tainties, the  touchstones  of  30  years  ago  and 
before?  Were  they  all  the  products  of  dumb 
people  with  inferior  minds?  Or  is  morality 
something  that  is  changed  by  each  genera- 
tion? 


Examples  of  immorality  in  our  beloved 
land  are  so  numerous.  This  fall,  one  of  the 
television  networks  is  bringing  to  prime 
time  a  graphic  display  of  violence  and  sexual 
intercourse,  with  its  attending  predictable 
dialogue.  The  producer's  explanation  is  that 
"it's  about  time  the  real  world  is  let  into 
America's  living  rooms."  The  "right"  to  do 
this,  he  claims,  we  granted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion more  than  200  years  ago. 

Now.  I  wasn't  there  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
1780s.  but  the  books  I  read  in  college  about 
that  seminal  event  made  no  mention  of  a 
spirited  defense  for  pornography  by  any  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  second  example  is  just  a  statistic. 
Since  Roe  vs.  Wade,  the  nation  has  seen 
more  than  30  million  legal  abortions.  With- 
out trying  to  deal  with  the  "Choice"  vs. 
"Life"  issue,  are  any  of  you  curious  about 
what  those  babies  might  have  brought  to  our 
nation?  Many  of  them  would  now  be  in  high 
school,  or  college,  or  in  their  first  job.  Do 
you  feel  any  sense  of  loss  that  they  are  not 
among  us?  WJien  I  was  in  my  junior  year  of 
high  school,  we  were  discussing  the  fall  of 
Rome,  and  the  class  was  curious  about  how 
and  why  this  could  happen  to  the  powerful 
Roman  Empire.  I  can  remember  asking. 
"Couldn't  the  Roman  people  see  it  coming? 
see  the  danger  they  were  in?"  The  teacher's 
answer  was  simple.  "The  Romans  were  an  ar- 
rogant, morally  corrupt  people.  It  probably 
never  occurred  to  them  what  could  happen." 

I  hope  future  generations  won't  say  the 
same  things  about  those  of  us  who  are  here 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAGES  OF  103D 
CONGRESS 
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dent  Clinton's  address  to  Congress  and  the 
Nation  on  his  health  care  reform  proposal.  The 
pages  also  witnessed  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  return  of  the  Statue  of  Free- 
dom to  the  Capitol  dome.  I  am  sure  they  will 
consider  their  time  spent  in  Washington,  DC  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  exciting  ex- 
periences of  their  lives,  and  that  with  this  ex- 
perience they  will  all  move  ahead  to  lead  suc- 
cessful and  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Page  Board,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
hononng  this  group  of  distinguished  young 
Americans.  They  certainly  will  be  missed: 

Departing  Pages:  Fall  1993-94 
Yoeli  Barag  Richard  McGuire 

Brian  Brookshire  Jorie  Mead 

Justin  Brown  Kathryn 

Christopher  Carmody        Montgomery 
Kit  Cavender  Mary  Newman 

Carolyn  Cavener  Elizabeth  Nguyen 

Catherine  Chacon  Susan  Oliver 

Robert  Dominquez  Christine  Paces 

Erin  Doty  Lindsay  Petrie 

Michael  Dunlap  Marissa  Pyle 

Malinda  Emahlser         Rory  Quintana 
Patrice  Frey  Nathan  Ramsey 

Joy  Fulton  Mathew  Ringler 

Alexis  Halpern  John  Riordan 

Brent  Herrera  Odessa  Roberts 

Flannery  Higgins  Michelle  Ryan 

James  Kisner  Taraneh  Shadzi 

Richard  Kwiatkowski    Dana  Snyder-Camp 
Prince  LeBoo  Scott  Wagner 

Jesus  (Jesse)  Lopez        Sean  William* 
Maricella  Loza  Marissa  Woodring 

Sara  Mohoney  Mark  Wright 

Chad  Marshall  Aaron  Wynn 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  all  of  the  pages  who  have  served 
so  diligently  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  103d  Congress. 

We  all  recognize  the  important  role  that  con- 
gressional pages  play  in  helping  the  House  of 
Representatives  operate.  This  group  of  young 
people,  who  come  from  all  across  our  Nation, 
represent  what  is  good  atwut  our  country.  To 
become  a  page,  these  young  people  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  academically  quali- 
fied. They  have  ventured  away  from  the  secu- 
rity of  their  homes  and  families  to  spend  time 
in  an  unfamiliar  city.  Through  this  experience, 
they  have  witnessed  a  new  culture,  made  new 
friends,  and  learned  the  details  of  how  our 
Government  operates. 

As  we  all  know,  the  job  of  a  congressional 
page  is  not  an  easy  one.  Along  with  being 
away  from  home,  the  pages  must  possess  the 
maturity  to  balance  competing  demands  for 
their  time  and  energy.  In  addition,  they  must 
have  the  dedication  to  work  long  hours  and 
the  ability  to  interact  with  people  at  a  personal 
level.  At  the  same  time,  they  face  a  challeng- 
ing academic  schedule  of  classes  in  the 
House  Page  School. 

The  fall  1993  class  of  pages  witnessed 
many  important  and  historical  events  and  de- 
bates, including  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  the  Brady  bill,  and  Presi- 


A  WELL  DESERVED  COMMUNITY 
TRIBUTE  FOR  DR.  RONALD  AND 
SYLVIA  HARTMAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  HORN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  extraordinary  leaders  in  the 
Long-Beach  Lakewood  area  who  are  being 
honored  by  Temple  Israel  of  Long  Beach  and 
who  are  also  two  dear  friends.  For  29  years. 
Dr.  Ronald  and  Sylvia  Hartman  have  been  at 
the  vanguard  of  building  the  Long  Beach- 
Lakewood  area  as  well  as  its  medical  commu- 
nity, its  arts  community,  and  its  Jewish  com- 
munity. Both  of  the  Harlmans  are  proven  and 
accomplished  leaders  with  impeccable  judg- 
ment, breathtaking  dynamism,  and  a  sense  of 
style  and  camaraderie  which  energizes  every- 
one who  works  with  them. 

Dr.  Ron  Hartman,  twm  in  Brooklyn,  raised 
in  Forest  Hills,  attended  Cornell  University  and 
New  York  Medical  School.  Sylvia,  born  in 
Manhattan,  was  also  raised  in  Forest  Hills.  Al- 
though they  both  attended  Forest  Hills  High 
School,  they  did  not  meet  until  Ron's  sister  ar- 
ranged a  blind  date  while  Ron  was  a  first-year 
medical  student  and  Sylvia  was  at  Queen's 
College.  Eight  months  later.  Ron  and  Sylvia 
were  married.  Ron  did  his  internship  at  Stam- 
ford, CT,  and  his  residency  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Hariem  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital. 

The  Hartmans  moved  to  Lakewood,  CA  in 
1964.  They  immediately  became  involved  in 
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their    new    community — literally    hittir>g    ttw 
ground  running. 

A  distinguished  ophthalmologist,  Ron  served 
as  chief  of  staff  of  Lakewood  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  Long  Beach  Memorial 
Medical  Center.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Far  Western  Medical  Association.  Phi  Delta 
Epsilon  graduate  medical  fraternity,  and  the 
Long  Beach  Eye.  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat  Soci- 
ety as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  Galen  Medical 
Club.  In  addition  to  his  private  practice  in  oph- 
thalmology, Ron  IS  a  clinical  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology at  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine  where  he  recetved  the  department's 
1993  "Excellence  in  Teaching"  award.  After 
four  distinguished  terms  as  president  of  Tem- 
ple Israel  in  Long  Beach,  Ron  is  currently 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Temple  Israel 
Foundation.  Under  his  leadership  and  the 
leadership  of  Sylvia  who  served  on  the  Tem- 
ple's school  board,  the  Temple  has  become 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  synagogues  in  the 
southland  area.  Shanng  an  active  interest  in 
the  arts  with  his  wife,  Ron  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art 
Foundation. 

Sylvia's  volunteer  activities  are  as  daunting 
in  their  volume  as  they  are  in  their  substance. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  her  on  many 
activities  when  I  was  president  of  California 
State  University,  Long  Beach.  Sylvia  served 
the  university  as  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Af- 
filiates and  now  acts  as  advisor  to  the  group. 
She  has  made  a  significant  leadership  con- 
tnbution  to  the  University  Art  Museum  as  a 
bioard  member.  She  has  chaired  the  art  de- 
partment advisory  board  and  has  served  on 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences'  advisory  t)oard. 
Sylvia  is  currently  in  her  second  term  as  a 
member  of  the  tward  of  directors  of  the  Long 
Beach  Museum  of  Art  Foundation,  where  she 
serves  on  its  executive  committee.  She  has 
held  numerous  leadership  roles  on  behalf  of 
the  Long  Beach  Museum:  as  chairman  of  the 
directors  circle,  as  president  of  Phoenix,  the 
Museum's  major  support  group,  and  as  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  Trustees  and  Officers 
Nominating  Committee.  Sylvia  has  not  only 
made  a  mark  in  the  visual  arts  but  has  also 
had  a  great  impact  on  the  pertorming  arts  in 
the  Long  Beach-Lakewood  area  serving  as  an 
executive  txiard  member  of  the  Long  Beach 
Opera  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  Opera  Ring. 
Given  her  steriing  achievements  in  building 
the  visual  and  the  performing  arts  in  the  com- 
munity and  her  vibrancy  and  dynamism  as  an 
arts  advocate,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Sylvia  is 
the  1993  recipient  of  the  Public  Corporation 
for  the  Arts  "Distinguished  Arts  Volunteer  of 
the  Year"  award  for  the  City  of  Long  Beach. 
In  addition  to  raising  four  sons,  Sylvia  was 
also  a  Cub  Scout  Den  Mother  for  9  years,  a 
homeowners  association  president  in  Sun  Val- 
ley, ID,  for  5  years,  and  has  been  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  Jewish  community  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women  (Chair  of 
Charter  Day)  and  chairman  of  the  Diamond 
Circle  Division  for  the  women's  Division  of  the 
Long  Beach  Jewish  Federation.  Sylvia  is  also 
ways  and  means  chair  for  Cameo,  the  profes- 
sional auxiliary  of  the  Assistance  League  of 
Long  Beach,  and  she  serves  on  the  California 
Republican  Party  State  Central  Committee.  On 
top  of  this  impressive  array  of  community  ac- 
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tivities,  Sylvia  works  full  time  as  a  real  estate 
broker  associated  with  Dolphin  Properties  in 
Long  Beach. 

The  Harlmans  have  four  brilliant  and  super- 
achieving  sons.  The  eldest,  Carl,  is  an  oph- 
thalmologist in  private  practice  with  his  father. 
Carl  is  married  to  Elise.  Bruce — who  has  a 
master's  in  computer  science — works  in  re- 
search and  development  for  Bell  Laboratories 
in  Columbus,  OH,  and  has  received  awards 
for  excellence.  Bruce  is  married  to  Julie. 
Gregg  is  currently  in  his  orthopedics  residency 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquer- 
que and  is  married  to  Sharon.  Glenn  is  now 
completing  his  master's  of  fine  arts  degree  at 
Tulane  University  in  New  Orieans.  The  Hart- 
mans  have  three  adorable  grandchildren: 
Shelby  Anne,  age  3'/?;  Sarah  Jeanette,  who  is 
almost  2;  and  Jordan  Myles,  who  just  turned 
1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harlmans'  29  years  of 
leadership  and  dedication  to  the  cities  of  Long 
Beach  and  Lakewood,  the  medical  community, 
the  arts  community,  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity have  truly  set  the  standard  for  all  who 
know  them  and  who  work  with  them.  Whether 
working  on  community  projects  separately  or 
together,  their  energy,  style,  and  sense  of  mis- 
sion have  made  them  role  models  in  the  area. 

As  Temple  Israel  of  Long  Beach  honors  Dr. 
Ron  and  Sylvia  Hartman  for  their  tremendous 
leadership  in  helping  build  their  community 
and  the  synagogue,  I  am  proud  to  join  their 
many  friends  and  extraordinary  family  in  wish- 
ing them  the  very  best  for  success  in  all  their 
continuing  activities  which  so  notably  strength- 
en and  enhance  our  communities,  the  medical 
profession,  the  visual  and  performing  arts,  and 
American  Jewish  life. 


OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  public  servant.  Bob 
Quigley,  assistant  regional  administrator  for  re- 
gion VI  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  Dallas,  TX. 

Bob  is  1  of  only  1 0  procurement  officers  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  his  jurisdic- 
tion falling  over  Texas  and  the  surrounding 
States.  He  directs  the  operations  involving 
prime-contracting,  set  asides,  and  subcontract- 
ing with  large  prime  contractors. 

Annually,  he  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  SBA  meets  the  goals  which  we  here  in 
Washington  insist  that  they  meet.  As  we  all 
know,  that  is  no  small  task. 

Bob  and  I  have  worthed  on  many  projects  to- 
gether, both  in  the  Coastal  Bend  and  in  the 
Valley— and  I  am  forever  grateful  to  him  for 
his  help  and  his  wisdom  in  guiding  me  and  my 
staff  through  the  murky  waters  of  the  SBA  bu- 
reaucracy. I  have  appreciated  his  knowledge 
about  matters  relating  to  small  business. 

Bob  Quigley  was  most  instrumental  in  di- 
recting contracts  for  the  work  associated  with 
the  construction  of  Naval  Station  Ingleside — 
Homeport— in  the  Coastal  Bend.  In  the  Valley, 
I  remember — and  am  grateful  for — Bob's  work 
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on  the  Border  initiative,  which  helped  settle 
the  Border  economy  after  the  devaluation  of 
the  peso.  His  efforts  helped  to  revitalize  the 
Border  area  and  got  much  needed  money  to 
the  merchants  there  to  keep  the  commerce 
flowing. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  this  is  a  man 
who  has  served  our  country  in  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  total  of  30  years.  I  ask  that  you  all 
join  me  today  in  commending  a  great  Amer- 
ican patriot,  and  a  fabulous  administrator  for 
the  Dallas  SBA  for  14  years,  Mr.  Bob  Quigley. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RULE  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  BALANCED 
BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SIENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Bob 
Smith,  L.F.  Payne,  Olympia  Snowe,  Joe  Ken- 
nedy, Jim  Inhofe,  Joe  Barton,  Jon  Kyl  and 
I  are  introducing  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  103,  the  Balanced 
Budget  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  rule 
that  we  are  introducing  will  ensure  that  we 
have  a  full,  fair  and  open  debate  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  issue  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  drafting  this  rule,  we  felt  it  was  imperative 
that  there  be  a  full  airing  of  all  views  within 
this  body  about  the  subject.  We  felt  that  it  is 
important  that  there  be  fair  representation 
along  party  lines,  as  well  as  some  representa- 
tion of  the  degree  of  support  among  House 
Members.  Finally,  we  felt  that  the  amend- 
ments chosen  should  reflect  the  leading  ideas 
for  balanced  budget  amendments.  This  rule 
meets  these  criteria.  We  believe  that  this  rule 
sets  out  a  framework  for  consideration  of  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  is  fair  to  all 
sides  of  this  important  issue. 

The  rule  that  we  are  introducing  is  essen- 
tially the  same  rule  that  was  approved  by  the 
House  for  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
in  June  1992.  It  would  provide  for  9  hours  of 
general  debate  and  allow  for  the  consideration 
of  as  many  as  five  substitute  amendments 
comprising  all  of  the  major  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  issue:  an  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative Jon  Kyl;  an  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  an  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative Joe  Barton;  the  text  of  a  Senate- 
passed  amendment,  if  any;  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Representatives  Stenholm  and 
Smith,  the  amendments  would  be  considered 
under  a  "king  of  the  hill"  procedure  in  which 
the  last-passed  amendment  will  be  voted  on 
for  final  passage. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  framework  for 
consideration  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, introduction  of  this  rule  today  under- 
scores our  commitment  to  pursue  a  discharge 
petition  if  one  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  file  a  discharge  pe- 
tition in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  we  wanted  to  have 
the  discharge  option  available  if  circumstances 
convince  us  that  a  discharge  petition  is  the 
best  way  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
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The  262  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  103  have 
indicated  the  urgency  they  feel  about  the  need 
to  gain  some  control  of  a  Federal  debt  which 
is  reaching  frightening  proportions.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people,  over  75  percent  of 
whom  support  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
want  action  on  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  take 
action  on  the  amendment  and  that  we  will  vote 
to  send  this  issue  to  the  States  for  the  ratifica- 
tion process.  The  rule  we  introduce  today 
moves  us  one  step  farther  in  that  direction. 


January  25,  1994 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  OMAR  ALI- 
BEY— OUTSTANDING  LEADER- 

SHIP AWARD  RECIPIENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  in 
saluting  an  outstanding  constituent  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District,  Omar  Ali-Bey,  who  is 
the  recipient  of  an  Outstanding  Leadership 
Award.  On  Saturday,  January  29,  1994,  a  host 
of  elected  officials,  community  leaders,  and 
friends  will  gather  to  recognize  this  dedicated 
human  being  for  his  many  contributions  to  our 
community.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute 
to  my  friend,  Omar  Ali-Bey. 

Over  the  years,  Omar  Ali-Bey  has  devoted 
his  efforts  to  eradicate  drugs,  crime,  and  vio- 
lence from  the  Cleveland  community.  He  has 
spearheaded  the  development  of  neighbor- 
hood watch  programs  throughout  Cleveland's 
public  housing  and  inner-city  areas.  Much  of 
Omar's  work  has  focused  on  inner-city  gangs 
and  the  prevention  of  gang  violence.  As  Chair 
of  the  11th  Congressional  District  caucus,  I 
am  particulariy  proud  to  note  his  leadership  of 
the  Safety  and  Crime  Committee. 

It  was  his  leadership  in  this  capacity  that  en- 
abled the  caucus  to  become  involved  in  mat- 
ters related  to  police  brutality,  racism,  and  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  aggrieved  families  such  as 
the  Michael  Pipkins  family  and  others.  It  was 
also  his  leadership  which  forced  the  city  of 
Cleveland  to  acknowledge  the  wrongs  per- 
petrated upon  the  black  community  when 
Feckner,  a  drug  dealer,  was  permitted  by  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department  to  sell  drugs  in 
the  black  community.  In  many  ways,  Omar  Ali- 
Bey  has  been  the  conscience  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  some  addi- 
tional information  concerning  Omar  Ali-Bey 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Greater  Cleveland 
community.  I  am  proud  to  salute  Omar  Ali-Bey 
and  I  applaud  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  children  and  the  community.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  as  he  receives  the  Outstand- 
ing Leadership  Award. 
[From  the  Outstanding'  Leadership  Awards] 

Omar  Ali-Bey 
"The  goal  is  to  stop  the  killing.  The  goal 
is  to  stop  the  violence.  The  goal  is  unity  in 
the  community.  The  goal  is  overcoming  our 
illusions  of  differences  whether  we  are  Mus- 
lim or  Christian  or  Democrat  or  Republican 
or  Vice  Lord  or  Folk  or  Crip  or  Blood  .  .  ." 


Activist  Omar  Ali-Bey.  sustained  by  his 
unyielding  faith  in  God.  hais  dedicated  his 
life  to  making  the  quality  of  life  in  Cleve- 
land's inner  city  better  for  African-Ameri- 
cans, including  those  who  are  ex-convicts, 
drug  addicts,  and  gang  members.  In  his  unre- 
lenting quest  to  instill  pride  and  a  sense  of 
cultural  identity  in  those  who  are 
disenfranchised.  Ali-Bey  tirelessly  volun- 
teers his  time  in  many  organizations. 

Ali-Bey  is  co-founder  of  Peace  in  the  Hood, 
an  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  facili- 
tate peace  among  the  gangs  so  that  their 
problems  can  be  resolved  without  violence. 
In  June.  1993,  Ali-Bey  assisted  in  bringing  a 
national  peace  summit  to  Cleveland  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  gang  violence.  Ali-Bey 
stated.  "The  goal  is  to  stop  the  killing.  The 
goal  is  to  stop  the  violence.  The  goal  is  over- 
coming our  illusions  of  differences  whether 
we  are  Muslim  or  Christian  or  Democrat  or 
Republican  or  Vice  Lord  or  Folk  or  Crip  or 
Blood.  No.  We  are  aui  African  family.  PE- 
RIOD " 

Ali-Bey  is  proud  that  this  organization  has 
helped  some  gang  members  to  voluntarily 
join  drug  patrols  that  work  to  stop  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

Also.  Ali-Bey  is  co-founder  of  ADAM  Rites 
of  Passage,  a  program  that  focuses  on  teach- 
ing pride,  morals  and  empowerment  to  Afri- 
can-American youth.  ADAM  is  an  acronym 
for  Action  Strategies  for  the  Development  of 
All  Mankind.  Ali-Bey  volunteers  four  days  a 
week  to  this  program  in  some  of  Cleveland's 
public  schools,  and  also  advises  youth  about 
the  danger  of  drugs  and  sex. 

In  addition  to  his  volunteerism.  Ali-Bey  is 
employed  by  Wings  of  Hope,  a  crime  reduc- 
tion program  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Ali-Bey  serves  as  a  drug  and  gang  preven- 
tion specialist  at  housing  projects  of  Cuya- 
hoga Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
(CMHA).  In  that  capacity,  Ali-Bey  heads  the 
Anti-Drug  Patrol  which  consists  of  eighteen 
young  men  who  volunteer  their  services. 

Ali-Bey's  dedication,  sensitivity,  and  moti- 
vation stem,  in  part,  from  his  past  personal 
experiences  of  incarceration  and  drug  abuse. 
He  has  unselfishly  shared  his  time  and  life 
experiences  to  help  those  similarly  situated, 
and  to  help  others  avoid  similar  pitfalls.  Ali- 
Bey  is  driven  by  his  desire  to  help  exconvicts 
and  former  drug  addicts  make  a  meaningful 
"contribution  back  to  society." 

Although  Ali-Bey  dropped  out  of  Cleve- 
land's East  Technical  High  School  in  the 
11th  grade,  he  has  since  earned  his  GED.  and 
two  associate  degrees  in  business  manage- 
ment and  in  marketing  from  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College.  Ali-Bey  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  marketing  from  Dyke  College. 

Ali-Bey  takes  pride  in  being  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  H&S  International  Distribu- 
tions. Inc.  which  distributes  antimicrobial 
products  known  as  Germ  Stoppers.  The  com- 
pany created  an  economic  improvement  pro- 
gram to  expose  African-American  youth  to 
entrepreneurial  training. 

Ali-Bey  is  very  proud  to  have  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Safety  and  Crime  Commit- 
tee of  the  nth  Congressional  District  Caucus 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

Ali-Bey.  a  member  of  the  Islamic  faith, 
stated  that  he  will  continue  pursuing  his 
goals  simply  "for  the  salvation  of  the  chil- 
dren." Regardless  of  one's  religious  affili- 
ation. Ali-Bey  welcomes  the  assistance  of 
anyone  who  has  similar  desires  and  concerns. 
He  summarized  his  efforts  as.  "Every  day 
that  I  breathe.  I  try  to  make  a  difference.  I 
know  that  I'm  just  one  man.  but  one  man 
and  God  is  a  majority." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Omar  Ali-Bey  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Greater  Cleveland  community,  the  state,  and 
indeed  the  nation. 

Ali-Bey  and  his  wife.  Kalima.  are  the  proud 
parents  of  five  children. 
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forests.  I  invite  my  fellow  colleagues  and  all  of 
America  to  join  with  me  in  celebrating  Smokey 
Bear's  50th  birthday  and  50  years  of  success- 
fully preserving  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of 
our  national  parks  and  forests. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SMOKEY  BEAR 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  the  eastern  half  of  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest  in  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Each  year, 
this  forest  provides  thousands  of  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  awesome  wonders  of 
nature.  The  Shawnee  National  Forest  provides 
a  backdrop  to  countless  family  reunions,  scout 
retreats,  camping  expeditions  and  fishing  trips. 
I  remember  many  occasions  in  which  my  fam- 
ily and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  natural  resources  provided  by  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest. 

Unfortunately,  the  Shawnee  National  Forest 
has  seen  the  devastation  and  destruction  of 
fire  caused  not  by  nature's  cycle,  but  by  man's 
carelessness.  Because  of  the  growing  number 
of  fires  caused  by  man,  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  has  had  to  call  upon  Smokey  Bear,  the 
Forest  Service's  spokesperson  on  forest  fire 
prevention,  to  aid  in  educating  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike,  about  the  importance  in 
being  responsible  keepers  of  the  forest. 

On  August  9,  1994,  Smokey  Bear  will  cele- 
brate his  50th  year  of  bringing  his  message  of 
forest  fire  prevention  to  millions  of  Americans. 
Created  by  artist  Albert  Staehle,  Smokey  was 
first  introduced  to  America  in  a  forest  service 
poster  as  a  bear  clad  in  a  hat  and  a  pair  of 
blue  jeans  asking  people  to  extinguish  their 
campfires  when  visiting  our  Nation's  parks  and 
forests.  Over  the  next  50  years,  Smokey's 
image  and  message  of  "Only  you  can  prevent 
forest  fires!"  has  been  seen  and  heard  on 
radio,  television  and  in  thousands  of  class- 
rooms and  educational  settings.  Smokey  has 
also  received  his  own  television  series  and 
film,  was  seen  at  the  National  Zoo  and  has 
appeared  in  hundreds  of  parades,  including 
the  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  parade.  Smokey 
has  achieved  such  national  recognition  over 
the  past  50  years  that  he  received  his  own  zip 
code  and  stamp  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Recipient  of  the  OBIE  Award  for  Excellence 
for  outdoor  advertising,  the  Smokey  Bear  cam- 
paign remains  the  longest  running  public  serv- 
ice advertising  campaign  in  the  history  of  The 
Advertising  Council. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  human- 
caused  wildfires  have  been  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately one-half  since  Smokey  Bear  was 
introduced  in  1944.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  10  times  as  many  people  visit 
our  national  parks  and  forests  today  as  in  the 
1940's.  I  have  to  admit,  that  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment for  a  bear. 

So  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  wish  Smokey 
Bear  a  happy  50th  birthday  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agnculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice warm  congratulations  on  a  very  successful 
educational  campaign  to  preserve  our  Nation's 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMOCO  CHEMICAL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISUR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  business 
cornerstones  in  my  district,  Amoco  Chemicals 
of  Joliet,  IL,  which  will  also  be  recognized  Feb. 
7  by  the  Joliet  Region  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  with  its  annual  salute  to  Industry 
Award. 

Although  Amoco  Chemicals  is  a  subsidiary 
of  one  of  the  biggest  corporations  in  the  world, 
it  is  firmly  focused  on  the  community  in  which 
it  has  been  located  since  1958.  The  company 
has  blended  employment  opportunities,  re- 
search and  community  involvement  in  making 
its  mark  on  the  Joliet  region. 

Amoco  Chemicals  employs  more  than  500 
area  residents  in  high-paying  jobs  producing 
chemicals  used  in  the  production  of  food  serv- 
ice containers,  wire  coatings,  fit>erglass,  paint, 
oil  additives  and  other  industrial  and  consumer 
products.  Amoco  is  continuously  improving  the 
quality  of  its  products  through  the  input  of  its 
employees,  suppliers  and  customers. 

In  addition  to  its  outstanding  reputation  for 
quality  manufacturing,  Amoco  Chemicals  en- 
courages its  employees  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  the  community.  Employees  volunteer 
their  time  through  the  Amoco-Cultiertson  Edu- 
cation Partnership  and  the  United  Way  of  Will 
County.  Amoco  also  has  been  a  generous  un- 
denwnter  of  local  civic  and  charitable  causes, 
such  as  Special  Olympics,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Jo- 
liet Junior  College  and  many  other  worthy  or- 
ganizations. The  company  awarded  the  Joliet/ 
Will  County  Center  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, an  organization  designed  to  strengthen 
the  local  economy,  $150,000  to  fund  its  ef- 
forts. 

Amoco  is  also  a  good  neighbor.  It  has  orga- 
nized the  Citizens'  Advisory  Panel,  where  10 
local  residents  meet  regularly  with  the  plant 
manager  to  discuss  the  plant's  activities  and 
how  they  impact  the  community.  Amoco  has 
also  been  at  the  forefront  in  reducing  its  waste 
emissions  with  innovative  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Amoco  Chemicals  on 
its  contnbutions  to  our  local  economy  and  its 
involvement  in  the  community  of  Joliet  and 
congratulate  the  company  on  its  well-deserved 
Salute  to  Industry  Award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEBRA  BRODIE 
FOSTER 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Debra  Brodle  Foster,  an  out- 
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standing  citizen  who  recently  retired  from  the 
East  Hampton  Town  Planning  Board.  Over  the 
past  15  years,  Ms.  Foster  has  been  instru- 
mental in  preserving  East  Hampton's  admira- 
ble environmental  record. 

Debra  Foster  has  consistently  fought  to 
maintain  East  Hampton's  precious  resources 
by  striking  a  balance  between  development 
and  preservation.  Ms.  Foster's  motivation  was 
pure  and  simple;  she  envisioned  an  East 
Hampton  In  which  people  could  continue  to 
cherish  and  enjoy  the  environment.  Today, 
Debra's  dream  is  reality  as  seen  through  East 
Hampton's  clean  waterways,  dense  wood- 
lands, and  famous  beaches. 

Although  Ms.  Foster  has  left  the  town  plan- 
ning board,  her  legacy  remains  through  her 
work  for  East  Hampton's  environment.  I  am 
certain  that  Debra  Foster's  determined  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  by  eastern  Long  Island.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  the  East  Hampton 
Town  Planning  Board  will  continue  to  follow 
Ms.  Foster's  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize Debra  Brodie  Foster,  chairperson  of 
East  Hampton  Town  Planning  Board,  for  her 
extraordinary  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  environ- 
ment and  her  community.  I  wish  Debra  the 
best  in  her  future  endeavors  and  I  am  glad  to 
call  her  my  friend. 


COMMERCE.  DEFENSE,  AND  JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENTS  AT  BOTTOM 
OF  CLINTON  APPOINTMENT  PRI- 
ORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLEVGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a 
recently  updated  Congressional  Research 
Service  [CRS]  Report,  after  nearly  1  full  year 
in  office.  President  Clinton  has  failed  to  fill 
53.3  percent  of  the  top  positions  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  41.3  percent  of  the 
top  positions  at  the  Pentagon,  and  36.7  per- 
cent of  the  top  positions  at  the  Department  of 
Justice.  These  abundant  vacancies,  according 
to  CRS,  rank  the  Commerce,  Defense,  and 
Justice  Departments  as  the  three  executive 
agencies  with  the  highest  level  of  unfilled  posi- 
tions in  the  Clinton  administration.  By  contrast, 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment [HUD],  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS],  and  the  Department  of  Labor  [DOL] 
ranked  at  the  three  agencies  with  the  fewest 
remaining  vacancies. 

It  doesn't  take  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science  to 
figure  out  that  an  administration  fills  the  posi- 
tions It  considers  the  most  important  first.  Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.  The  Clinton 
administration's  actions  of  the  past  year  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  all  the  tough  talk  and  po- 
litical rhetoric  about  being  a  new  Democrat  is, 
in  fact,  just  talk.  The  facts  show  that  ensuring 
a  healthy  business  climate,  maintaining  a 
strong  and  ready  military,  and  fighting  crime 
with  a  fair  and  effective  justice  system  rank  at 
the  IxJttom  of  Mr.  Clinton's  priorities.  You  sim- 
ply can't  develop  and  implement  policies  in 
these  vitally  important  areas  without  the  peo- 
ple In  place  to  do  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Talking  is  one  thing  that  this  President  and 
administration  are  particularly  skilled  in,  mak- 
ing decisions  and  taking  action  is  something 
they're  not.  The  massacre  in  Mogidishu,  the 
halting  deployment  turned  retreat  in  Haiti,  and 
the  on-again,  off-again  bombing  threats  in 
Bosnia  reflect  the  indecision  and  inaction  that 
has  become  the  trademark  of  this  administra- 
tion, particulariy  in  matters  concerning  national 
security. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  urge  the  President  and  his  White  House  staff 
to  stop  the  talk  of  campaigning  and  to  start  the 
actions  of  governing. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  Mr.  Clinton 
get  his  people  in  place  at  the  Pentagon.  I  first 
expressed  this  concern  nearly  7  months  ago 
in  eariy  July  this  past  year.  At  the  time,  I  point- 
ed out  that  President  Clinton  had  filled  only  33 
percent  of  the  Defense  Department's  top  posi- 
tions, an  alarmingly  slow  pace  that  was,  on 
average,  50  percent  slower  than  the  pace  of 
past  Presidents  over  the  last  30  years.  I 
stressed  in  July  that  the  Clinton  administration 
did  not  appreciate  the  potential  costs  and  risks 
of  these  delays.  Since  then,  we've  witnessed 
the  tragedy  in  Somalia,  the  ineptness  in  Haiti, 
and  the  empty  threats  in  Bosnia.  Who  can  say 
whether  our  Nation  would  have  avoided  these 
tragic  and  humiliating  episodes  if  appropriate 
policymakers  were  in  place.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Clinton  administration  officials  in 
the  Defense  and  State  Departments  refused  to 
appear  at  a  November  hearing  regarding 
America's  role  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  because 
they  were  only  then,  in  their  words,  "develop- 
ing the  policy  on  peacekeeping  at  the  highest 
levels."  Filling  these  vacant  administration  po- 
sitions now  at  least  eliminates  one  of  the 
many  possible  reasons  for  the  greivous  policy 
errors  committed  by  President  Clinton  and  his 
administration  during  his  first  year  in  office. 

Today,  there  is  truly  bipartisan  concern  and 
recognition  for  the  serious  problems  caused 
by  President  Clinton's  slow  pace  of  appoint- 
ments. In  December,  on  a  Sunday  talk  show, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee.  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
of  Georgia  correctly  identified,  in  my  view,  the 
inability  of  Mr.  Aspin  to  get  his  own  team  in 
place  as  one  of  the  top  reasons  for  Mr.  As- 
pin's  troubles  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  also 
agree  with  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney,  however,  that  the  responsibility  ulti- 
mately lies  with  President  Clinton  to  pick, 
nominate,  and  get  the  right  person  for  the  right 
job,  in  place.  As  the  legacies  of  Zoe  Baird, 
Kimba  Wood,  Clifford  Wharton,  Les  Aspin,  and 
most  recently,  Bobby  Ray  Inman  illustrate  all 
too  clearly,  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  team  of  White 
House  lawyers  and  policy  works,  need  to  do 
a  better  job  at  finding  the  right  person  to  do 
the  right  job. 

It's  been  1  year,  Mr.  President.  The  time  for 
explanations  has  passed — that  you  could 
have,  should  have,  or  would  have  done  things 
differently  had  you  or  your  staff  known  other- 
wise is  irrelevant.  The  point  is  that  you  didn't. 
With  North  Korea  looming  on  the  horizon,  with 
Bosnia  continually  smoldering,  with  instability 
in  Russia  and  Central  Europe  growing,  with 
uncertainty  in  the  Middle  East  ever-present, 
with  our  economy  remaining  fragile,  and  with 
crime  threatening  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
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citizens  in  their  own  neightx)rhoods,  the  time 
to  get  your  people  in  place  at  the  Commerce, 
Defense,  and  Justice  Departments  to  address 
these  problems  and  to  avoid  the  debacles  and 
tragedies  of  the  past  year— and  to  get  it  right 
once  and  for  all — is  now. 


PENSION  LIABILITY  FUNDING 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1994 
Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce the  District  of  Columbia  Pension  Liability 
Funding  Reform  Act  of  1 994  as  my  first  bill  for 
the  second  session  of  the  103d  Congress.  It 
is  my  first  bill  because  it  is  of  first  importance 
to  the  solvency  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  it  is  my  first  bill  because  it  would  at  least 
partially  correct  indefensible  economic  unfair- 
ness that  has  been  imposed  by  Congress  on 
the  District.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  spon- 
sonng  this  legislation  by  Congressmen  Ron- 
ald Dellums,  William  Jefferson,  John 
LEWIS,  and  Jim  McDermott— all  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  Congress  instituted  benefit  pension 
plans  for  the  District's  police  officers  and  fire 
fighters  in  1916,  for  teachers  in  1920,  and  for 
judges  in  1970.  In  1979,  Congress  passed  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act 
and  transferred  $2.0  billion  in  unfunded  pen- 
sion liability  from  the  Federal  Govemment  to 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
pension  benefits  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  provided  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  with  payments  each  year  covering  only 
that  year's  benefit  payments.  Since  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  S2.0  billion  unfunded  liability  has  in- 
creased to  S5.0  billion.  Only  $79  million  of  this 
increase  went  to  benefits  paid  directly  to  pen- 
sioners. Of  the  $5.0  billion  in  unfunded  liability, 
S3.7  billion  or  75  percent  has  been  for  interest 
on  the  unfunded  federally  imposed  amount. 
This  amazing  case  study  in  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  United 
States  history  when  the  rich  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  off-loaded  indebtedness  to  an  Amer- 
ican city. 

The  unfunded  indebtedness  has  now  moved 
from  an  unfair  burden  to  a  crippling  threat  to 
the  economic  viability  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  District,  still  struggling  tor  air  from  a 
recession  that  has  smothered  its  economy,  is 
opposed  by  unfunded  pension  liability  created 
and  passed  on  by  the  Congress.  Whoever  is 
responsible,  however,  all  must  now  take  re- 
sponsibility. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  urgent  purpose. 

This  bill  would  enact  a  plan  that  is  the  result 
of  many  months  of  intensive  work  by  all — rep- 
resentatives from  the  affected  employee 
groups,  retirees,  the  Council,  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice, the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Board  and  the 
District  Committee  of  the  Congress.  All  la- 
bored together,  month  after  month,  hashed  out 
the  tough  issues,  and  all  have  accepted  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

My  bill  essentially  tracks  the  landmark  1990 
report   prepared   by   the   Rivlin   Commission 
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(Alice  Rivlin.  a  distinguished  economist,  is  now 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  was  the  first  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office),  an  objective 
outside  blue  ribbon  commission.  Under  the 
bill,  retirees  would  receive  one  cost  of  living 
adjustment  per  year  rather  than  two,  and  the 
rate  of  contributions  from  employees  would  in- 
crease from  7  percent  to  8  percent.  The  Dis- 
trict would  increase  its  contribution  as  a  con- 
stant percent  of  payroll  at  a  5  percent  annual 
rate  as  currently  estimated  by  the  actuary.  Fi- 
nally, the  Congress  would  extend  its  contnbu- 
tion  period  for  31  years,  from  fiscal  year  2005 
to  fiscal  year  2035,  and  would  increase  its  cur- 
rent flat  contribution  of  $52.1  million  per  year 
at  5  percent  for  30  years  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  These  are  painful  prescriptions,  espe- 
cially for  the  retirees  and  employees. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  the  fiscal  health  and 
stability  of  the  District.  By  the  year  2004,  pen- 
sion and  interest  payments  will  almost  double 
to  15  percent  of  the  District's  operating  budg- 
et. The  closer  we  get  to  the  year  2004,  when 
the  formula  for  computing  the  District's  portion 
of  the  payment  changes  and  the  small  Con- 
gressional contribution  both  expire,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  irreparable  harm  to  the  city,  to 
pensioners,  and  to  city  employees. 

The  current  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Act  provides  for  Federal  and  District  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  funds  through  2004. 
These  are  pay-as-you-go  contributions  that  do 
not  keep  the  unfunded  liability  from  increasing. 
Moreover,  the  Act's  funding  provisions  do  not 
even  attempt  to  eliminate  unfunded  liability, 
but  allow  interest  to  accrue  at  an  exponential 
rate. 

Under  the  act,  the  formula  for  determining 
District  contributions  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  contribute  $52.1  million  and  the 
District  to  fund  the  rest.  Today  the  District  is 
paying  more  than  $300  million  out  of  its  an- 
nual operating  budget  to  meet  this  obligation, 
more  than  five  times  the  Federal  contribution, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  interest  on  the 
original  Federal  unfunded  liability. 

However,  in  2005,  the  current  legislation  ex- 
pires and  the  District's  contribution  will  then 
rise  to  about  15  percent  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  District  compared  to  8  percent  in 
1991.  By  2005,  the  unfunded  liability  will  reach 
$7.7  billion  and  without  new  legislation  all  of 
the  liability  would  fall  to  the  District. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  bill  I  submit  today  is 
essentially  everything — the  stability  of  the 
city's  operating  budget  for  years  to  come  and 
the  pensions  of  the  affected  retirees  and  cur- 
rent employees.  Considenng  the  risk,  what  is 
astonishing  is  that  this  dangerous  situation 
has  prevailed  for  so  long. 

My  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  and  District  of  Columbia 
chair  David  Clari<e.  In  fact.  Chairman  Clarice 
has  already  introduced  the  Full  Funding  of 
Pension  Liability  Retirement  Reform  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1994,  in  the  city  council.  I  am  at- 
taching a  copy  of  the  Clarice  bill  to  this  state- 
ment. His  bill,  submitted  on  December  21, 
1993,  would  obligate  the  District  and  its  em- 
ployees and  retirees  to  assume  responsibility 
for  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  unfunded 
pension  liability.  Chairman  Clarke  is  acting  to 
expedite  council  consideration.  He  has  placed 
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his  bill  at  the  top  of  his  agenda  as  I  have 
placed  this  bill  at  the  top  of  mine.  Indeed,  the 
council's  hearings  begin  today. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
this  bill,  I  am  taking  the  unusual  step  of  intro- 
ducing the  legislation  before  the  council  has 
passed  the  Clarke  legislation.  Although  the 
two  bills  are  directed  at  different  legislatures, 
there  are  home  rule  implications,  and  ordi- 
narily I  would  await  council  passage.  However, 
the  council  legislation  is  sponsored  by  12  of 
the  13  members,  and  mark  up  in  council  is  ex- 
pected on  February  15.  Therefore,  I  can  intro- 
duce my  bill  today  without  fear  of  transgress- 
ing home  rule  and  thereby  also  expedite  con- 
gressional action. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  the  responsible 
action  contingent  only  on  the  willingness  of  the 
District  government  and  the  effected  residents 
and  employees  to  assume  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  them  in  my  bill  and  in  the  council 
legislation.  This  is  not  a  problem  of  their  mak- 
ing. It  originated  here.  It  must  end  with  correc- 
tive action  here. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Pension  Liability  Funding  Reform 
Act  of  1994". 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PENSION  FUNDS 
SEC.  101.  INCREASE  IN  AND  EXTENSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL CONTRIBLrnON. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  144(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act 
(sec.  l-724(a).  D.C.  Code)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  •2004—"  and  inserting  "2035  the 
following  amounts:"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  by  striking  "as"  and  inserting  "As", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Fund,  the  sum"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Fund— 

"(A)  for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1995.  the  sum  of  $34,170,000.  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  required  under 
section  145(c). 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  the  sum  of 
$35,879,000.  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
such  reduction,  and 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  amount  calculated  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  increased  by  5  percent,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  such  reduc- 
tion;"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "as"  and  inserting  "As", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  '•Fund,  the  sum"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Fund— 

"(A)  for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1995.  the  sum  of  $17,680,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  the  sum  of 
$18,564,000.  and 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  amount  calculated  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  increased  by  5  percent; 
and";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  "as"  and  inserting  "As", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Fund,  the  sum"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Fund— 
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"(A)  for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1995.  the  sum  of  $220,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996  the  sum  of  $231,000. 
and 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  the  amount  calculated  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  for  the  pre^ 
vious  fiscal  year  increased  by  5  percent". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia  Retirement  Reform  act 
IS  amended— 

(1)  in  section  144(e)  (sec.  1-724.  DC.  Code)— 

(A)  by  striking  "2004"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "2035".  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  in  section  145  (sec.  1-725.  DC.  Code),  by 
striking  "2004"  each  place  it  appears  in  sub- 
sections (a)(1)  and  (cHD  and  inserting  "2035"; 
and 

(3)  in  section  162(d)  (sec.  l-732(d)(l),  D.C. 
Code),  by  striking  paragraph  (5). 

TITLE  II— CHANGES  IN  RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS 

Subtitle  A— Police  Officers"  and  Fire 

Fighters'  Contribution 

SEC.  201.  INCREASE  IN  CONTHIBinnON. 

The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (dHl)  of 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  (sec.  4 — 612(a).  D.C.  Code) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "per  centum" 
the  following:  "(or.  with  respect  to  a  member 
who  is  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  or  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  8  per  centum  for 
each  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1995)". 

SEC.  202.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SINGLE  ANNUAL 
COSTOF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT. 

Subsection  (m)  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  (sec.  4- 
624.  D.C.  Code)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "the 
Mayor  shall"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "on  January  1  of  each  year 
(or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter),  the 
Mayor  shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  in  the  price  index  for  the  preceding 
year  by  determining  the  difference  between 
the  index  published  December  of  the  preced- 
ing year  and  the  index  published  for  Decem- 
ber of  the  second  preceding  year.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'■(3MA)  If  (in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2))  the  Mayor  determines  in  a  year  (t)egin- 
ning  with  1997)  that  the  per  centum  change 
in  the  price  index  for  the  preceding  year  in- 
dicates a  rise  in  the  price  index,  each  annu- 
ity having  a  commencing  date  on  or  before 
March  1  of  the  year  shall,  effective  March  1 
of  the  year,  t>e  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  having  a 
commencing  date  on  or  before  March  1  of 
such  preceding  year,  the  per  centum  change 
computed  under  paragraph  (2).  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per  centum;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  having  a 
commencing  date  after  March  1  of  such  pre- 
ceding year,  a  pro  rata  increase  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(I)  Vi2  of  the  per  centum  change  computed 
under  paragraph  (2).  multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
12  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
as  an  entire  month)  for  which  the  annuity 
was  payable  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
increase,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per 
centum. 

"'(B)  On  January  1.  1996  (or  within  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter),  the  Mayor  shall  deter- 
mine the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
index  published  for  December  1995  over  the 
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price  index  published  for  June  1995.  If  such 
per  centum  change  Indicates  a  rise  in  the 
price  index,  effective  March  1.  1996— 

"(1)  each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  on  or  before  September  1.  1995,  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  per 
centum  change,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of 
1  per  centum;  and 

"(ii)  each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  after  September  1. 1995.  and  on  or  before 
March  1.  1996.  shall  be  increased  by  a  pro 
rata  increase  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  '/i  of  such  per  centum  change,  multi- 
plied by 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
6  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
as  an  entire  month)  for  which  the  annuity 
was  payable  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
increase,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per 
centum,". 

SEC.     203.     EQUALIZATION     OF     CONTRIBIJTION 
RULES  FOR  FORMER  RETIREES 

(2)  In  General.— Section  209(a)(2MB)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act 
(sec.  4-625(2).  D.C.  Code)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "having  a  commencing  date  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  amendment.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Reuef  allowance  or  Com- 
pensation INCREASE.— Section  301  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1953  (sec.  4-^05.  DC.  Code)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Subtitle  B— Teachers'  Contribution 
SEC.  211.  INCREASE  IN  CONTRIBUTION. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  August  7,  1946  (sec.  31-1221(a). 
D.C.  Code),  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"per  centum"  the  following;  "(or.  with  re- 
spect to  each  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  October  1.  1995.  8  per  centum)". 

SEC.  212.   ESTABUSHMENT  OF  SINGLE  ANNUAL 
COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT. 

Section  21(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public-school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  Au- 
gust 7.  1946  (sec.  31-1241(b).  DC.  Code)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "The 
Mayor  shall—"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting the  following;  "On  January  1  of  each 
year  (or  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after), the  Mayor  shall  determine  the  per 
centum  change  in  the  price  index  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  determining  the  difference 
between  the  index  published  for  December  of 
the  preceding  year  and  the  index  published 
for  December  of  the  second  preceding  year.": 
and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(2KA)  If  (In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1))  the  Mayor  determines  in  a  year  (begin- 
ning with  1997)  that  the  per  centum  change 
in  the  price  index  for  the  preceding  year  in- 
dicates a  rise  in  the  price  index,  each  annu- 
ity having  a  commencing  date  on  or  before 
March  1  of  the  year  shall,  effective  March  1 
of  the  year,  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  having  a 
commencing  date  on  or  before  March  1  of 
such  preceding  year,  the  per  centum  change 
computed  under  paragraph  (1).  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  V^o  of  1  percent  centum;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  having  a 
commencing  date  after  March  1  of  such  pre- 
ceding year,  a  pro  rata  increase  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(I)  Vit  of  the  per  centum  change  computed 
under  paragraph  (1),  multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
13  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
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as  an  entire  month)  for  which  the  annuity 
was  payable  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
increase,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(B)  On  January  1.  1996  (or  within  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter),  the  Mayor  shall  deter- 
mine the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
index  published  for  December  1995  over  the 
price  index  published  for  June  1995.  If  such 
per  centum  change  indicates  a  rise  in  the 
price  index,  effective  March  1,  1996— 

"(i)  each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  on  or  before  September  1,  1995.  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  per 
centum  change,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of 
1  per  centum;  and 

"(ii)  each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  after  September  1,  1995,  and  on  or  before 
March  1,  1996.  shall  be  increased  by  a  pro 
rata  increase  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  V4  of  such  per  centum  change,  multi- 
plied by 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
6  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
as  an  entire  month)  for  which  the  annuity 
was  payable  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Increase,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  per 
centum.". 

Subtitle  C— Judges'  Contribution 

SEC.  221.  INCREASE  IN  CONTRIBUTION. 

(a)  AMOUNT  OF  Withholding.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  ll-1463(a>.  D.C.  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "per  centum"  the 
following;  "(or,  with  respect  to  each  pay  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  or  after  October  1.  1995, 
4Vi  per  centum)". 

(b)  COMPUTATION  OF  RETIREMENT  SALARY.— 

Section  ll-1564(d)(l).  D.C.  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "United  States  Code."  the 
following;  "with  respect  to  services  per- 
formed before  October  1.  1995.  and  equal  to 
4'/!  per  centum  of  such  salary,  pay.  or  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  services  performed 
on  or  after  October  1.  1995.". 

TITLE  III— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  301.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1995. 

A  Bill  in  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Full 
Funding  of  Pension  Liability  Retirement  Re- 
form Amendment  Act  of  1994." 

TITLE  I.  DISTRICT  CONTRIBUTION 
Sec.  101.  Section  142  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Retirement   Reform   Act.   approved 
November  17.  1979  (93  Stat.  877;  D.C.  Code  §1- 
722).  is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Paragraph  (l)(D)(iii).  (D.C.  Code  §1- 
722(a)(l)(D)(iii)).  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  Subparagraph  (E),  (D.C.  Code  §1- 
722(a)(3)(A)(v)).  is  repealed. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (G).  (D.C.  Code  §1- 
722(a)(3)(A)(vii)).  and  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing undesignated  paragraph  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows; 
(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A).  (D.C.  Code  §1- 
722(b)(l)<A)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(b)(3)  of  this  section,  the  District  payment 
for  each  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  equal 
the  sum  of  the  net  normal  cost  and  the  am- 
ortization payment  defined  in  the  following 
paragraph  (b)(2).". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B).  (D.C.  Code  §1- 
722(a)(1)(B)).  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"(B)  The  total  payment  for  all  Funds  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
S295.500,000. 
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(C)  Subparagraphs  (C)-(F).  (DC.  Code  §1- 
722(b)(l)(C)-(F)).  are  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2).  (D.C.  Code  §l-722(b)(2)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  The  amortization  payment  shall  be  the 
sum  of  the  payments  required  to  amortize, 
as  a  level  percentage  of  payroll,  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(A)  The  unfunded  actuarial  liability  as  of 
October  1.  1995  over  a  40-year  period; 

"(B)  Any  increases  or  decreases  in  un- 
funded actuarial  liability  due  to  experience 
gains  or  losses,  or  changes  in  actuarial  as- 
sumptions, over  a  period  of  15  years  from  the 
valuation  date  when  first  calculated;  and 

"(C)  Any  increases  or  decreases  in  un- 
funded actuarial  liability  due  to  changes  in 
benefits  provisions  over  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  valuation  date  when  first  cal- 
culated.". 

(3)  A  new  paragraph.  (3).  is  added  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(3)  Determinations  under  paragraphs 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  actu- 
arial principles  and  practices.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)(1)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  number  "2003"  and  inserting  the 
number  "2035  '  in  its  place. 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  as  follows; 


(1)  paragraph  (1),  (D.C.  Code  §l-722(dXl))  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  lead-in  language  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Whenever  any  change  in  benefits  under  a 
retirement  program  is  made,  the  enrolled  ac- 
tuary engaged  pursuant  to  section 
162(a)(4)(A)  shall  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  benefits  over  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  on". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  coma  after  the  work  "program"  and 
inserting  the  work  "and"  in  its  place. 

(C)  Subparagraph  (C).  (D.C.  code  §1- 
722(d)(1)(C)),  is  repealed. 

(D)  Subparagraph  (D),  (D.C.  code  §1- 
722(d)(1)(D)).  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2).  (D.C.  Code  §l-722(d)<2)).  is 
repealed. 

TITLE  II.  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION 
Sec.  201.  Section  144  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Retirement   Reform    Act.    approved 
November  17,  1979  (93  Stat.  881:  D.C.  Code  §1- 
724)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a).  (D.C.  Code  §l-724(a)),  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  lead-in  language  in  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  by: 

(A)  striking  the  number  "1980"  and  insert- 
ing the  number  "1995"  in  its  place,  and 

(B)  striking  the  number  "2004"  and  insert- 
ing the  number  "2035"  in  its  place. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1).  (D.C.  Code  §l-724(a)(l)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  number 
"$34,170,000"  the  phrase  "in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$35,879,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  increased 
by  5  percent  per  year  through  fiscal  year 
2035". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2),  (D.C.  Code  §  l-724(aK2»,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  number 
"$17,680,000"  the  phrase  "in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$18,564,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  and  increased 
by  5  percent  per  year  through  fiscal  year 
2035". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3).  (D.C.  Code  §1 -724(a)(3)), 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  number 
"$220,000"  the  phrase  "in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$231,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  increased  by 
5  percent  per  year  through  fiscal  year  2035". 

(b)  Subsection  (e),  (D.C.  Code  §l-724(e)).  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  number  "2004"  and  inserting  the  number 
"2035"  in  its  place. 


(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  repealed. 
TITLE  III,  POLICE  OFFICERS'  AND  FIRE 
FIGHTERS'  CONTRIBUTION 

Sec.  301.  Section  12  of  An  Act  Making  ap- 
propriations to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  September  1,  1916 
(39  Stat,  718:  D,C.  Code  §4-601.  et  seq).  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (d)(1).  (D.C.  Code  §4-^12(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)(1)  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  the  1st 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  ap- 
plicability date  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  each  member's 
basic  salary  an  amount  equal  to  8  per  cen- 
tum of  such  basic  salary." 

(b)  Subsection  (m)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(i)  Subparagraph  (A).  (D.C.  Code  §4- 
624(b)(1)),  is  amended  by; 

(i)  Striking  the  phrase  "(A)", 

(ii)  Capitalizing  the  word  "on"  in  the  first 
line. 

(iii)  Striking  the  word  "June"  in  the  last 
line  and  inserting  the  phrase  "the  previous 
December"  in  its  place,  and 

(iv)  Striking  the  phrase  ".and"  in  the  last 
line  and  inserting  a  period  in  its  place. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B).  (D.C.  Code  §4- 
624(b)(2)).  is  repealed. 

Paragraph  (3).  (D.C.  Code  §4-624(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  If  in  any  year  the  per  centum 
change  determined  indicates  a  rise  in  the 
consumer  price  index,  then  each  annuity 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
March  1  of  such  year,  shall,  effective  March 
1  of  the  succeeding  year,  be  increased  by  the 
per  centum  change  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  above,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(B)  Each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  after  March  1  of  such  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  per  centum  change  computed 
under  paragraph  (2)  above  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
per  centum.  The  pro  rata  increase  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  of 

"i.  '/\2  of  the  applicable  percent  change 
computed  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, multiplied  by 

"ii.  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed  12 
months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month  as 
a  month)  for  which  the  annuity  was  payable 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  increase.". 

Sec.  302,  Section  301  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1953.  approved  June  20.  1953  (67  Stat.  75;  D.C. 
Code  §4-605).  is  repealed.' 

Sec.  303.  Section  209(a)(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act.  approved 
November  17.  1979  (93  Stat.  914:  D.C.  Code  §4- 
625(2)).  is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase 
"having  a  commencing  date  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendment". 

TITLE  IV.  TEACHERS'  CONTRIBUTION 

Sec.  401.  An  Act  For  the  retirement  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  August  7.  1946.  (60  Stat.  875; 
D.C.  Code  §31-1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Section  1,  (D.C.  Code  §31-1221(a)).  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  By  striking  the  phrase  "December  31. 
1969"  and  inserting  the  phrase  "the  applica- 
bility date  of  this  section"  In  its  place,  and 

(2)  By  striking  the  number  "7"  and  insert- 
ing the  number  '■8"  in  its  place. 

(b)  Section  21(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  as  follows; 
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(A)  Subparagraph  (A).  (D.C.  Code  §31- 
1241(b)(1)(A)),  is  amended  by; 

(i)  Striking  the  phase  "(A)" 

(ii)  Capitalizing  the  word  "on"  in  the  first 
line. 

(iii)  Striking  the  word  "June"  in  the  last 
line  and  inserting  the  phrase  "the  previous 
December"  in  its  place,  and 

(iv)  Striking  the  phrase  ".and"  in  the  last 
line  and  inserting  a  period  its  place. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B).  (D.C.  Code  §31- 
1241(b)(1)(B)).  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2».  (DC.  Code  §31-1241(b)(2)). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  If  in  any  year  the  per  centum 
change  determined  indicates  a  rise  in  the 
consumer  price  index,  then  each  annuity 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
March  1  of  such  year,  shall,  effective  March 
1  of  the  succeeding  year,  be  increased  by  the 
per  centum  change  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  above,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(B)  Each  annuity  having  a  commencing 
date  after  March  1  of  such  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  per  centum  change  computed 
under  paragraph  (2)  above  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1 
per  centum.  The  pro  rata  increase  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  of 

"i.  ','i2  of  the  applicable  percent  change  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 
multiplied  by 

"ii.  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed  12 
months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month  as 
a  month)  for  which  the  annuity  was  payable 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  increase.". 

TITLE  V.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  501.  The  District  of  Columbia  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act.  approved  November  17. 
1979  (93  Stat.  866:  D.C.  Code  §1-701  et  seq.)).  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Sec.  145(d)  is  amended  as  follows; 

1.  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
number  "2001"  and  inserting  the  number 
"2034"  in  this  place. 

2.  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
number  "2002"  and  inserting  the  number 
"2034"  in  its  place. 

(b)  Sec.  162(d)(5).  (D.C.  Code  §l-732(d)(l)(E). 
is  repealed. 

TITLE  VI.  APPLICABILITY  DATE 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Title  1  §  101(b)(1)  and  (2).  and  Title  II.  III.  IV. 
and  V  shall  apply  to  any  action  or  trans- 
action taken  or  undertaken  with  respect  to 
the  Police  Officers  and  Fire  Fighters'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
and  the  Judges'  Retirement  Fund  on  and 
after  October  1.  1995. 

TITLE  VII,  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  701.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
later  of;  (1)  completion  of  a  30-day  period  of 
Congressional  review  following  approval  by 
the  Mayor  (or  in  the  event  of  veto  by  the 
Mayor,  action  by  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  override  the  veto)  as  provided 
in  section  602(c)(1)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act.  approved  December  24.  1973 
(87  Stat.  813;  L.C.  Code  §1-233(0(1)).  and  pub- 
lication in  either  the  District  of  Columbia 
Register,  the  District  of  Columbia  Statutes- 
at-Large.  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Munic- 
ipal Regulations:  or  (2)  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  Titles  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  of  this  act. 
and  of  an  amendment  to  D.C.  Code  §11-1563 
which  strikes  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserts  a  sentence  to  read 
"From  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  ap- 
plicability date  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  from  the  basic  salary 
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of  each  judge  who  has  elected  to  come  within 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  an  amount 
equal  to  4'/ir  per  centum  of  the  judge's  basic 

salary.". 


IDAHO  WILDERNESS.  SUSTAIN- 
ABLE FORESTS  AND  COMMU- 
NITIES ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1994 

Mr.  UROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31. 
1993,  I  introduced  the  'Idaho  Wilderness, 
Sustainable  Forests  and  Communities  Act  of 
1993"  (H.R.  1570).  Since  then,  I  have  held 
two  congressional  field  hearings  in  Lewiston 
and  Boise  in  my  district.  My  staff  and  I  have 
held  innumerable  discussions  with  State  and 
local  officials;  with  representatives  from  the 
timber  industry;  with  working  men  and  women; 
with  conservationists;  and  with  recreatiomsts. 
We  have  heard  from  literally  thousands  of  Ida- 
hoans  from  all  backgrounds  who  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  resolving  the  issue  of  Idaho's 
roadless  areas. 

As  a  result,  I  have  revised  my  legislation  to 
reflect  an  emerging  consensus  of  Idahoans. 
This  bill  will  result  in  the  release  of  two-thirds 
of  the  roadless  areas— 260,000  additional 
acres — to  the  Forest  Plans  which,  in  turn,  will 
result  in  certainty  and  stability  for  our  commu- 
nities and  sustainability  for  our  forests.  In 
short,  it  IS  a  jobs  bill. 

The  bill  reflects  my  agreement  with  Gov- 
ernor Andrus  on  Meadow  Creek  and  to  protect 
Idaho's  water.  It  strengthens  the  original  lan- 
guage on  private  property  rights.  And,  it 
makes  revisions  in  each  of  the  five  national 
forests  in  the  first  district. 

WATER  RIGHTS 

Upon  introduction  of  my  onginal  bill,  I  pronv 
ised  I  would  address  the  issue  of  water  nghts 
during  the  legislative  process.  With  the  advice 
and  agreement  of  Governor  Andrus,  the  lan- 
guage would  prohibit  the  assertion  of  any 
claim,  based  on  this  act  or  any  other  act,  for 
any  U.S.  water  right  for  areas  designated  as 
wilderness  or  special  management  area  in  my 
bill.  It  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of  eminent 
domain — condemnation — for  acquiring  either 
water  or  water  rights  within  areas  designated 
in  my  bill. 

In  addition,  several  ongoing  efforts  continue 
to  hold  promise  to  address  this  contentious 
issue  including  compromise  language  recently 
enacted  for  wilderness  in  Colorado  as  well  as 
the  Snake  River  adjudication  process. 

The  bill  attempts  to  exclude  any  water  facili- 
ties, such  as  impoundments,  ditches,  and 
pipelines,  from  the  wilderness  boundaries  pro- 
posed in  my  bill.  If,  through  oversight  any  such 
facility  is  included,  I  will  work  to  make  sure 
that  continued  access  to  these  facilities  is  per- 
mitted. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

The  bill  expands  the  original  language  to 
protect  private  properly  rights  beyond  any  pre- 
vious wilderness  legislation  enacted  into  law. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  process  whereby  an 
owner  of  property  adjacent  to  wilderness  es- 
tablished under  this  bill  could  file  a  claim  for 
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compensation  for  any  reduction  in  property 
value.  Of  course,  it  is  often  true  that  private 
property  adjacent  to  wilderness  increases  in 
value. 

In  addition,  this  bill  retains  language  from 
my  original  bill  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  buffer 
zones  around  a  wilderness  to  the  detriment  of 
any  adjacent  private  property. 

IDAHO  PANHANDLE  NATIONAL  FOflESTS 

My  bill  strengthens  the  timber  management 
language  for  the  special  management  areas  in 
Boundary  County  in  recognition  of  the  recent 
cuttiacks  in  Federal  timber  sales  and  the  re- 
covery actions  for  species  listed  or  proposed 
to  be  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  It  also  provides  for  an  economic  analysis 
to  assess  the  impacts  of  recovery  actions  for 
endangered  species. 

My  bill  provides  for  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment demonstration  projects  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  increasing  wood  fiber  production 
through  advanced  sihyicultural  practices  on 
areas  within  Boundary  County  and  portions  of 
the  St.  Joe  National  Forest. 

CLEARWATER  NATIONAL  FOREST 

My  bill  removes  some  20,000  acres  within 
the  timber  base  from  the  proposed  Great  Burn 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  Wilderness.  Specifically, 
it  withdraws  Fish  Lake  and  the  Fish  Lake  Trail 
from  the  Great  Burn  area. 

The  bill  proposes  an  additional  7,000  acres 
to  be  added  to  the  Selway  Bitterroot  Wilder- 
ness. These  are  lands  located  in  White  Sand 
and  Beaver  Creeks  on  the  Powell  Ranger  Dis- 
trict. 

The  bill  removes  some  123,000  acres  of 
special  management  areas  in  East  Weitas 
Creek  and  the  Vanderbilt  Hill  area. 

The  bill  includes  language  to  assure  that, 
upon  enactment,  the  boundaries  established 
will  take  precedence  over  the  boundaries  set 
in  the  September  1993  Clearwater  Agreement. 
To  forestall  any  delay  in  revising  the  Clear- 
water Forest  plan,  I  have  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  report  to  Congress  if  the  plan  is  not 
revised  by  December  31,  1996. 

NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

With  the  agreement  of  Governor  Andrus,  the 
bill  removes  the  west  side  of  Meadow  Creek 
from  the  Meadow  Creek  additions  to  the 
Selway  Bitterroot  Wilderness,  a  reduction  of 
some  58,000  acres. 

Management  decisions  on  West  Meadow 
Creek  would  be  based  on  the  watershed  pro- 
tection projects  provided  in  the  legislation. 

An  additional  1,000  acres  was  designated 
as  wilderness  in  the  Selway  Bitterroot  Wilder- 
ness at  the  head  of  Bear  Creek  on  the  Mon- 
tana State  line. 

The  Nez  Perce  portion  of  Rapid  River  was 
designated  a  special  management  area  with 
the  same  prescription  shown  for  the  area  on 
the  Payette  National  Forest.  This  was  an  over- 
sight and  was  intended  to  be  included  in  H.R. 
1570. 

PAYETTE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  bill  removes  the  addition  to  the  Frank 
Church  River  Of  No  Return  Wilderness. 

It  extends  the  Patrick  Butte  Wilderness  pro- 
posal to  the  north  to  the  Payette  National  For- 
est boundary  adding  6,000  acres. 

The  French  Creek  Wilderness  proposal  was 
extended  north  to  include  the  French  Creek 
break  lands  adding  some  5,000  acres.  The 
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French  Creek  Special  Management  Area  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1570  has  been  removed. 

The  four-wheel  drive  trail  along  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  bisecting  the  Secesh 
proposed  wilderness  was  removed  from  wil- 
derness as  well  as  the  adjacent  private  prop- 
erty. 

BOISE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Johnson  Creek  Special  Management 
Area  was  removed. 

In  addition  to  snowmobiles,  the  Snowbank 
Special  Management  Area  will  now  allow  the 
use  of  off-road  vehicles  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

ACREAGE  SUMMARY 

Boise  National  Forest: 
Wilderness: 

Red  Mountain  88.000 

Hanson  Lake  14,000 

Ten  Mile/Black  Warrior  79,000 

Needles  4.000 

Peace  Rock  94.000 

Total  271.000 

Special  Management  Areas: 

Breadwinner  41,000 

Lime  Creek  29.000 

Snowbank  22.000 

Total  92.000 

Payette  National  Forest: 
Wilderness: 

Patrick  Butte  48.000 

French  Creek  43.000 

Needles  96.000 

Secesh  116.000 

Total  303.000 

Special  Management  Area: 

Rapid  River 38.000 

Nez  Perce  National  Forest: 
Wilderness: 
Selway  Bitterroot  Add.  (East 

Meadow) 102.000 

Selway  Bitterroot  Add.  (Bear 

Creek/Mt.  line) 1.000 

Special  Management  Area: 
Rapid  River 19.000 

Clearwater  National  Forest: 
Wilderness: 

Mallard  Larkin  77,000 

Great  Bum 225.000 

Lewis  and  Clark  43.000 

Selway  Bitterroot  Add 38.000 

Total  383.000 


Idaho   Panhandle   National    For- 
ests: 
Wilderness: 

Mallard  Larkin  123.000 

Scotchman  Peaks  24.000 

Salmo  Priest 19,000 

Long  Canyon 39.000 

Total  205.000 

Special  Management  Areas: 

Selkirk  Crest  21,000 

Continental  Mountain  6.000 

Saddle  Mountain 6.000 

Farnham/Russell 24.000 

Burton  Peak  9.000 

Katka  Peak 11.000 

Bald  Eagle  4.000 

Timber  Buck  8,000 
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Jack  Johnston  .•....,, 45,000 

ToUl 133.000 

Total  Wilderness 1.265.000 

Special  Management  Areas  282.000 

Released  to  Forest  Plans  3.040.000 

Total  4.586.000 


January  25,  1994 

tion  with  the  Communication  Workers  annual 
legislative  conference.  On  those  occasions, 
she  and  I  would  be  joined  by  Barbara 
Easteriing,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  national 
organization;   Ed   Phillips,   president  of  local 
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4340;  and  Mike  Plezia,  the  organization's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  for  a  delicious  meal 
and  chat  at  Ruth  Chris  Steak  House.  I  will 
miss  those  special  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anne  Macko  has  been  unwav- 
ering in  her  commitment  to  working  men  and 
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women  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
Cleveland  community.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement,  I  applaud  her  and  congratulate 
her  for  a  job  well  done. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  ANNE 
VARIANO  MACKO 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25.  1994 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  to  salute  Anne  Variano  Macko,  an 
outstanding  individual  who  recently  retired  as 
secretary/treasurer  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  local  4340,  in  Cleveland, 
OH.  On  January  14,  1994,  a  dinner  was  held 
to  honor  Anne  Macko  for  her  46  years  in  the 
lalxjr  movement.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  dedicated 
human  t>eing. 

Anne  Macko  has  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  with  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America.  She  has  served  as  steward  and  vice 
president  of  local  4305  and  director  of  local 
4340.  She  has  also  represented  the  Commu- 
nications Wori<ers  as  a  convention  delegate 
and  legislative  conference  representative.  Her 
historic  election  as  secretaryrtreasurer  of  local 
4340  marked  the  first  time  that  a  woman  has 
secured  this  important  post. 

Throughout  her  career,  Anne  Macko  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  improving  the  standard  of 
living  of  working  men  and  women.  She  has  re- 
mained staunch  in  her  support  of  workers' 
rights,  and  has  been  willing  to  picket,  march, 
and  even  be  arrested  in  the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice. 

In  addition  to  her  leadership  role  with  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  local 
4340,  Anne'>^acko  has  served  as  secretary 
and  president  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  and  a  na- 
tional delegate  to  the  organization's  conven- 
tion. She  is  also  the  past  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  note  that  Anne 
Macko  has  also  been  an  integral  force  in  the 
community  of  south  Euclid  where  she  resides. 
She  is  the  president  of  the  south  Euclid 
Democrats;  Club,  a  member  of  the  city  chapter 
Review  Commission  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals. 

In  addition,  Anne  Macko  has  served  as  a 
precinct  committee  woman  and  executive 
committee  member  for  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Democratic  Party.  She  also  boasts  member- 
ships in  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  United 
Way  Speakers  Bureau,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  We  were 
pleased  in  1990  when  this  dynamic  individual 
was  honored  for  her  accomplishments  by 
being  inducted  into  the  Ohio  Women's  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  saluting  Anne 
Variano  Macko  today.  I  fondly  recall  her  visits 
to  Washtr)gton,  DC,  over  the  years  in  conjunc- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Gowty,  St.  David's 
Episcopal  Church,  Austin.  TX,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God;  we 
praise  You  for  all  that  You  have  done 
for  this  Nation,  calling  it  to  a  position 
of  trust  and  responsibility  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  On  this  day,  the 
National  Day  of  Australia,  we  give 
thanks  for  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Strengthen  that  bond  between  us. 
Lord,  as  we  both  strive  to  deepen  our 
national  roots  in  Your  everlasting 
righteousness. 

Guide  with  Your  eternal  wisdom  all 
who  sit  in  this  seat  of  Government. 
Give  them  wisdom  and  integrity,  that 
they  may  be  equal  to  their  high  call- 
ing. Make  them  respectful  in  the  use  of 
freedom,  just  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  compassionate  in  the  protection  of 
the  weak. 

All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of  our 
God,  the  Ruler  and  Sovereign  Lord  of 
all  nations.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  5 
of  rule  I.  further  proceedings  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal will  be  postponed.  The  point  of  no 
quorum  is  considered  withdrawn. 


lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LiNDER)  to  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  LINDER  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbough,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
TASK  FORCE  REGARDING  MILI- 
TARY BASES  SCHEDULED  FOR 
CLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2923  of  Public  Law 
101-510  and  section  125(b)(2)  of  Public 
Law  102-380,  the  Speaker  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  jointly  ap- 
point Mr.  Paul  O.  Reimer  to  the  task 
force  to  make  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations for  environmental  res- 
toration at  military  bases  scheduled 
for  closure,  effective  January  26,  1994. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  REVEREND 
RICHARD  GOWTY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  welcome  to  the  floor  today 
our  guest  chaplain,  the  Most  Reverend 
Richard  Gowty,  assistant  rector  of  the 
St.  David's  Episcopal  Church  in  Austin, 
TX. 

He  refers  to  himself  as  the  Australian 
minister,  temporarily  in  Austin.  He  is 
joined  today  here  by  his  lovely  and  lov- 
ing wife,  Maggie. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  Reverend 
Gowty  has  joined  us  today,  since  he  is 
a  native  of  Australia  and  today  is  their 
national  holiday.  It  was  on  this  date 
206  years  ago  that  the  British  fleet 
landed  in  Botany  Bay,  and  the  past  two 
centuries  have  seen  Australia  grow 
into  one  of  the  most  stable  and  vibrant 
democracies  on  Earth  and  a  great  ally 
of  the  United  States. 

So,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  my  con- 
stituent. Reverend  Gowty — he  may  hail 
from  the  land  down  south  down  under, 
but  he  and  his  Austin  congregation 
today  are  on  top  of  the  world. 

Australians  and  Texans  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  We  understand  each 
other — even  occasionally  we  can  under- 
stand their  language  as  we  do  today. 


THREE  STRIKES  AND  YOU'RE  OUT 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  an  anticrime  bill  that  is 
aimed  at  curbing  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  in  this  country  by  getting  our 
most  violent  criminals  and  drug  deal- 
ers off  the  streets  for  good.  My  legisla- 
tion is  a  three  strikes  and  you're  out 
bill  that  will  put  violent  criminals  and 
drug  dealers  away  for  life — no  excep- 
tions— if  they  have  three  felony  convic- 
tions. Every  law-abiding  American  is 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  horror  stories 
of  convicted  violent  felons  released  on 
parole  committing  unsj)eakable  acts  of 
violence  and  drug  dealers  getting  off 
easy.  Our  inability  to  keep  the  most 
violent  felons  and  drug  dealers  in  jail  is 
a  serious  problem  that  we  must  address 
now.  President  Clinton  strongly  sup- 
ports three  strikes  and  you're  out  and 
so  do  many  of  our  colleagues.  Let  us 
act  now  and  send  a  strong  message  to 
murderers  and  drug  dealers  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  this  any  longer.  Let's 
make  three  strikes  and  you're  out  the 
law  of  the  land. 
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THREE-TIME-LOSER  LAWS 
GAINING  POPULARITY 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  a  great  idea,  a  great  speech,  and  I 
applaud  the  gentleman  that  just  pre- 
ceded me. 

On  January  24,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  front  page  story  re- 
ported on  the  popularity  of  the  three- 
time-loser  laws  against  violent  repeat 
offender  criminals.  Thirty  State  legis- 
latures are  considering  the  sensible 
idea  that  a  third-time  violent  felon 
should  be  jailed  for  life,  and  Governors, 
such  as  California's  Pete  Wilson  and 
New  York's  Mario  Cuomo  agree. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  same 
paper  on  that  same  day  reported  that 
my  three  strikes  and  you're  out  lifer 
bill,  which  has  been  in  the  House  for 
the  last  year-and-a-half  to  2  years, 
faces  a  very  difficult  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Why?  I  do  not 
know. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
just  last  night  endorsed  the  concept. 
One    hundred    eighty-seven    Members 


have  cosponsored  my  bill.  I  ask,  "Don't 
my  other  colleagues  know  that  6  per- 
cent of  violent  criminals  commit  70 
percent  of  all  violent  crime?  Doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  lock  up  the  worst  of  the 
people  in  our  society  forever?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  does  make 
sense.  It  is  something  we  must  do  so 
that  our  families  can  walk  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  their  streets  without 
fear. 

Let  us  stop  making  excuses  and  pos- 
turing politically.  Let  us  pass  a  lifer 
bill,  a  meaningful  lifer  bill.  now. 


OUR  COUNTRY  NEEDS  JOBS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  hit  a  home  run  last  night. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  it  is.  and  the 
President  must  be  given  credit  for  plac- 
ing health  care,  welfare,  and  crime  re- 
form on  the  agenda. 

However,  my  colleagues.  Congress 
can  provide  health  care  for  all,  but 
what  really  is  needed  is  a  job.  Congress 
can  throw  the  book  at  all  these  young 
offenders,  but  what  really  is  needed  is 
a  job.  Congress  can  reform  welfare  all 
they  want.  What  is  really  needed  is  a 
job.  And  with  a  tax  law  right  now  that 
penalizes  investment  in  achievement 
and  a  trade  law  policy  in  this  country 
that  ships  jobs  overseas  and  lays  people 
off,  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Congress,  it  is  about  jobs,  and  Con- 
gress has  made  jobs  a  real  four-letter 
word.  I  give  the  President  credit,  but 
this  cyclical  economic  turnaround  can 
turn  the  other  way.  We  have  systemic 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  needs  jobs. 
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STATE  OF  THE  UNION  AND 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  President  Clinton  delivered  a 
marvelous  campaign  speech  that  is  cer- 
tain to  give  Americans  great  hope 
about  what  he  will  deliver  this  year. 
However,  the  campaign  is  over  and  Mr. 
Clinton  must  deliver  and  be  held  ac- 
countable on  his  campaign  promises. 
His  track  record  is  not  very  good. 

Candidate  Clinton  promised  middle 
class  tax  relief,  but  President  Clinton 
delivered  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
U.S.  history. 

Candidate  Clinton  promised  to 
"grow"  the  economy,  but  President 
Clinton  has  delivered  more  unfunded 
mandates  on  small  businesses,  higher 
taxes,  more  regulation,  and  a  new 
health  care  payroll  tax  that  will  kill 
jobs,  full-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  put  small  businesses  out  of 
business. 


Candidate  Clinton  promised  health 
care  reform,  but  President  Clinton 
wants  to  deliver  a  monstrous,  govern- 
ment-run, bureaucratic  nightmare  that 
is  not  reform. 

The  President  promises  the  American 
people  the  Moon  but  delivers  higher 
taxes,  more  regulation,  and  less  effec- 
tive government.  My  constituents  have 
told  me  they  hope  health  care  reform 
will  not  hurt  them  too  much.  Mr. 
President,  take  a  page  out  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  Oath  and  create  your  own  bu- 
reaucratic oath:  First  do  no  harm. 

Keep  the  promises  to  the  campaign 
trail  and  let  us  do  no  harm.  Deliver  no 
harm  to  hardworking  Americans,  who 
already  pay  40  percent  of  their  incomes 
in  taxes;  no  harm  to  employers  who  are 
in  the  best  position  to  create  new  jobs; 
and  no  harm  to  our  health  care  system. 


safe  streets  and  sound  health  care  by 
acting  on  them  without  delay. 


TIME  TO  PUT  THE  EMPHASIS  ON 
CRIME  AND  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  President  Clinton 
outlined  his  plans  for  this  Congress, 
and  in  doing  so  he  brought  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  to  this 
body  for  action.  During  this  past  year, 
we  cut  the  deficit  growth  and  kept  in- 
terest rates  low.  It  is  time  we  put  that 
same  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
crime  control  and  health  care  reform. 

The  President  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  proposal  to  put  repeat 
criminal  offenders  away  for  good.  This 
is  a  real  first  step  toward  taking  our 
streets  back,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
work  together  to  make  this  plan  a  re- 
ality. 

Aside  from  crime  control  we  must 
also  begin  to  look  past  the  rhetoric  and 
enact  meaningful  health  care  reform 
for  all  Americans.  Health  care  reform 
will  mean  stability  for  American  fami- 
lies as  well  as  our  economy.  The  rising 
cost  of  health  care  is  crippling  the  abil- 
ity of  American  companies  to  compete 
and  inaction  by  this  body  can  no  longer 
be  excused. 

Over  the  last  several  days  we  have 
been  preoccupied  with  the  retirement 
announcements  that  various  Members 
have  made,  so  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
retirement  prospects  of  the  typical 
American  worker  who  faces  a  stagnant 
retirement  income  that  is  constantly 
eroded  by  the  rising  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  increasing  Medicare  pre- 
miums. The  uncertainty  this  retiree 
faces  is  unnecessary  and  avoidable  if 
we  do  right  by  our  senior  citizens  dur- 
ing our  deliberations  on  health  care  re- 
form. 

The  President's  plans  are  ambitious 
and  far-reaching  and  this  body  has  a 
chance   to   give   the   American   people 


AMERICAN  TAXPA-YERS,  REJOICE! 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
new  year  and  we  can  rejoice!  Rejoice 
that  the  taxpayers  of  America  are  rid 
of  Lawrence  Walsh!  He  is  no  longer  at 
the  public  trough. 

Seven  years  he  lived  off  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

Seven  years  of  limousines,  room  serv- 
ice, the  most  expensive  place  to  live  In 
Washington,  and  posh  office  space. 

Seven  years  of  trying  to  prove  his 
preconceived  notion  that  Reagan  and 
Bush  were  guilty  of  something— please 
anything. 

Seven  years  and  40  million  of  our  tax 
dollars — and  for  what?  A  566-page  re- 
port costing  S70,641  per  page  without 
one  shred  of  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  either  Reagan  or  Bush  and 
no  new  revelations  that  we  did  not 
know  from  the  start. 

So  what  does  he  do?  He  says  Reagan, 
while  not  guilty  of  anything,  created 
the  atmosphere  for  wrong  doing.  Come 
on. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  a  disgrace  to  himself, 
his  profession,  his  native  Oklahoma, 
and  his  Nation,  a  very  expensive  dis- 
grace who  milked  us  unmercifully.  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  we 
are  ashamed  of  him. 


PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  FROM 
NUCLEAR  WASTE 

(Mr.  KREIDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
never  be  too  careful  when  dealing  with 
nuclear  material.  That  is  a  lesson  we 
have  just  learned  again  with  the  disclo- 
sure of  our  Government's  radiation  ex- 
periments. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  the  shipment  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel— the  waste  generated  by 
nuclear  reactors. 

In  order  to  keep  foreign  countries 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  fuel  for 
foreign  reactors  and  to  take  back  the 
waste. 

Shipping  this  fuel  poses  serious  risks 
to  workers  who  handle  it  and  to  the 
public. 

Before  this  material  is  transported 
through  our  communities,  workers  and 
residents  must  be  assured  that  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  in  place. 

My  bill  would  allow  local  port  au- 
thorities to  require  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  meet  specific  safety  guide- 
lines set  by  the  port  before  it  can  ship 
this  material. 

I  urge  my  coUesigues  to  join  me  in 
helping  our  communities  protect  them- 
selves from  hazardous  nuclear  waste. 
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THREE  STRIKES  AND  YOU'RE  OUT 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  Americans  to  give  Presi- 
dent Clinton  a  third  chance  to  show 
that  he  can  follow  through  his  words 
with  action.  Because  so  far,  the  Presi- 
dent's been  like  a  baseball  player  who's 
all  talk  and  no  stick. 

The  President  took  a  good  looking 
stance  as  he  climbed  into  the  box  last 
year  to  give  his  budget  message.  But, 
he  swung  and  missed  by  offering  a 
budget  that  included  an  enormous  tax 
increase,  few  real  spending  cuts,  and  no 
middle-class  tax  cut. 

Last  fall,  he  gathered  himself  up  and 
took  a  sweet-looking  stance  on  health 
care.  But  again,  he  missed  by  a  mile. 
Taking  his  eye  off  the  ball,  he  proposed 
a  plan  that  will  raise  taxes,  increase 
bureaucracy,  and  increase  regulations. 

And  Ijist  night,  he  stood  in  for  the 
third  time  and  made  a  lot  of  good- 
sounding  promises.  He  talked  about 
ideas  that  conservatives  have  espoused 
for  years,  ending  welfare  dependency, 
and  getting  tough  on  crime. 

Has  he  finally  seen  the  light?  This 
time,  will  he  get  a  hit?  We've  all  heard 
the  President  make  good  promises  be- 
fore, only  to  swing  and  miss  with  his 
actions. 

Well,  I  think  he  should  remember  the 
first  rule  of  baseball,  three  strikes  and 
you're  out. 
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CRIME  BILL  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR 
PARTISANSHIP 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reviews  on  the  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage are  in.  President  Clinton  hit  not 
just  a  home  run  but  a  400-foot  home 
run. 

Why  did  the  biggest  ovation  Isist 
night  go  to  the  New  York  City  cop  with 
the  tough  beat  and  when  the  President 
endorsed  the  three  strikes,  you're  out? 
That  is  because  the  American  people 
want  us  to  make  fighting  violent  crime 
our  top  priority. 

Let  us  get  the  partisanship  out  of  the 
crime  issue.  Why  we  may  have  honest 
differences  on  health  care  and  welfare 
reform,  surely  we  can  get  together  and 
pass  a  crime  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  wants  us  to 
pass  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  violent  offenses  and  cut  down  on 
parole.  They  want  more  cops  on  the 
beat  and  more  resources  to  fight  crime 
in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  the  partisan- 
ship out  of  the  crime  issue. 

Last  night  President  Clinton  came  to  the 
Congress  and  showed  the  American  people 


what  it  takes  to  be  a  leader.  He  presented  his 
priorities  to  the  country  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  Americans,  they  overwhelmingly  agreed. 

The  President  knows  that  the  people  are 
demanding  action  on  crime  with  tough  sen- 
tencing and  effective  prevention. 

They  are  demanding  we  pass  a  health  care 
plan  providing  universal  coverage  that  can't  be 
taken  away  or  denied  due  to  preexisting  con- 
ditions. 

And  the  people  want  us  to  get  to  work  on 
reforming  the  welfare  system,  as  the  President 
said  last  night,  to  make  welfare  a  second 
chance,  not  a  way  of  life. 

The  President  and  the  American  people  can 
demand  action,  but  its  the  Congress  that  must 
act.  Public  opinion  shows  that  the  American 
people  don't  think  we  can  put  their  interests 
above  partisan  politics.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  prove  them  wrong. 


A  SHORTER  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  of  us  have,  I  spent 
the  last  month  and  a  half  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  Wyoming,  in  town  meetings 
and  in  group  and  personal  meetings, 
and  let  me  share  with  the  Members  the 
thoughts  that  I  picked  up  in  sort  of  a 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  It  will  be 
shorter  than  the  one  last  night. 

First  of  all,  there  are  four  issues  that 
came  to  most  of  us,  and  one  was  health 
care,  and  the  point  the  folks  in  Wyo- 
ming made  was  that  they  do  want  a 
government-controlled  program.  They 
want  to  make  fundamental  changes 
and  fix  those  things  that  are  broken. 
They  want  to  make  sure  the  poor  are 
helped  but  that  the  middle  class  does 
not  pay  more  for  less. 

The  second  point  was  gun  control. 
Folks  were  pretty  irate  about  taking 
guns  away  from  honest  citizens,  and 
they  are  not  a  bit  into  the  notion  that 
the  bad  guys  are  going  to  go  to 
Gambells  and  come  back  in  5  days  to 
get  their  guns;  they  will  get  them 
somewhere  else. 

The  third  point  is  sort  of  a  regional 
issue,  an  assault  on  the  West,  and  that 
is  the  idea  of  using  their  resources  in  a 
multiple  use  way.  Fifty  percent  of  our 
State  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  you  do  not  use  it  that  way,  we 
do  not  have  an  economic  future. 

Finally,  too  much  Government  and 
too  much  regulation.  Government  can- 
not solve  all  the  problems.  We  need  less 
taxes  and  less  regulation  and  a  private 
sector  that  is  encouraged  to  grow. 


pensate  those  individuals  who  were  the 
subjects  of  secret  Government  radi- 
ation tests. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  we  have 
been  hearing  about  some  of  these  ex- 
periments. We  have  learned,  for  exam- 
ple, that  mentally  retarded  children 
were  fed  food  containing  radioactive 
material.  We  learned  that  pregnant 
women  were  given  radioactive  medica- 
tion. We  have  learned  about  radiation 
experiments  conducted  on  veterans  in 
VA  hospitals.  And  we  have  learned 
about  18  people  who  were  injected  with 
Plutonium. 

All  of  these  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  these  people  without  their 
ever  being  informed  about  the  nature 
of  the  tests,  or  the  likely  risks. 

What  the  Government  did  to  these 
people  was  outrageous.  Experiments 
like  these  happened  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  not  here.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  now  learning  that 
they  did  happen  here. 

We  can  never  fully  compensate  these 
people  for  what  their  Government  has 
done  to  them.  However,  we  can  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  with  compensa- 
tion and  recognition  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  wrong  to  conduct  secret 
experiments  on  its  citizens. 


THE      RADIATION      EXPERIMENTA- 
TION COMPENSATION  ACT 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Radiation  Experimen- 
tation    Compensation     Act     to     com- 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  care  reform  decisions  that  this 
Congress  makes  will  have  tremendous 
impact  on  the  lives  of  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

Unfortunately,  the  path  of  mandated 
Federal  premiums  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration wants  us  to  follow  is  the 
wrong  path. 

The  administration  plan  will  cost  far 
more  than  is  advertised  and  will  de- 
liver far  less  than  is  promised. 

While  Congress  has  been  in  recess, 
the  administration  has  been  working 
hard  to  convince  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  score  health  care  re- 
form off-budget. 

This  is  not  fiscally  honest.  Congress 
cannot  stand  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  tell  them  that  the  largest  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  entitlement  spend- 
ing in  history  should  be  hidden  off- 
budget.  Even  Congress  cannot  hide  $400 
billion. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  let  CBO 
know  where  we  stand.  I  invite  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  TiM  Penny  and  me 
on  a  resolution  directing  that  all  Gov- 
ernment mandated  health  care  reform 
be  on-budget  where  the  American  peo- 
ple can  see  its  true  cost. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  announcement  by  my 
good  friend  Bill  Ford  that  he  will  not 
seek  reelection  next  fall. 

Bill  Ford  will  be  sorely  missed 
around  this  institution.  When  he  ends 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  in  Con- 
gress next  January,  America's  working 
men  and  women  and  America's  youth 
will  lose  one  of  their  greatest  legisla- 
tive champions.  Few  men  or  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  have 
done  more  to  protect  and  advance  the 
well-being  of  working  men  and  women. 
His  political  acumen  and  influence  is 
reflected  in  nearly  every  important 
labor  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years.  The  son  of  a  fac- 
tory worker  who  died  as  a  result  of  a 
workplace  accident,  he  became  the 
chief  guardian  of  the  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health  of  our  Nation's  working 
men  and  women.  He  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  enactment  of  the  plant  closing 
law  and  the  family  and  medical  leave 
act  and  is  a  tireless  advocate  for  the 
striker  replacement  bill,  OSHA  reform, 
and  the  President's  health  care  reform 
bill. 

The  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  contributions  to  educating 
several  generations  of  Americans. 
Throughout  his  29  years  on  Capitol  Hill 
he  championed  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  It  w.as  Bill  who  during  the  1980's 
not  only  protected,  but  expanded  col- 
lege loan  and  grant  programs.  By  mak- 
ing college  education  a  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  his  work  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  economic  prosper- 
ity and  social  equality  of  the  United 
States. 

As  my  predecessor  as  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  staunch  and  unabashed 
friend  of  Federal  and  postal  workers. 
To  the  degree  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  model  employer  today,  it  is 
because  of  his  tenacity  and  his  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  greater  calling 
than  public  service. 

There  is  a  very  simple  explanation 
for  his  undying  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting American  workers  and  expand- 
ing educational  opportunities:  He  has 
never  forgotten  his  own  humble  begin- 
nings and  the  opportunities  he  had 
along  the  way.  He  has  given  back  to  his 
country  by  making  it  his  lifework  to 
honor  the  dignity  of  labor  and  to  ex- 
pand the  horizons  of  young  people. 

Bill  will  still  be  here  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress.  His  work 
here  is  not  finished.  I  believe  that  his 
efforts  this  year  in  navigating  the 
President's  health  care  reform  bill 
through  Congress  and  passing  the  long 
overdue  Ford  OSHA  reform  bill  will 
firmly  establish  both  his  place  in  his- 
tory and  his  place  in  the  hearts  of 
working  men  and  women  everywhere. 
While  Bill  will  not  be  serving  in  the 
next  Congress,  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  be  a  powerful  force  on  labor  and  edu- 
cation issues.  He  will  be  heard  from, 
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and  that  is  all  for  the  better  for  those 
of  us  who  stay  on  to  fight  the  good 
fight.  He  will  always  be  with  us  in  the 
fray. 

Finally,  Carol  and  I  have  known  Bill 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is 
foremost  my  friend  and  then  one  of  my 
respected  colleagues.  I  will  miss  him. 
The  Congress  will  miss  him.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  diligence,  his  convic- 
tions, and  his  generosity  of  spirit  will 
miss  him.  I  wish  Bill  and  his  wife 
Mary  a  happy  and  productive  future. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  item  we 
did  not  hear  anything  about  from  the 
President  in  his  State  of  the  Union, 
and  one  of  the  key  votes  that  should 
come  up  early  in  this  session,  is  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

The  President  did  not  endorse  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  nor  did 
he  even  mention  it.  But  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  will  change  the  way 
Washington  works.  It  means  that  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  operate  respon- 
sibly the  same  way  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  businesses  do. 

In  1992,  Congress  failed  to  pass  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  by  only 
nine  votes.  That  same  year  we  elected 
110  new  freshmen  Members  of  Congress. 
Many  came  here  with  a  pledge  to  re- 
form Congress  and  change  the  way 
Government  works.  They  wanted  to 
cut  spending  and  reform  how  Govern- 
ment spends  our  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  our  greatest 
chance  and  the  American  people's 
chance  to  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  IS  VITAL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  today  is  receiving  kudos,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  the  delivery  of  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech  from  the 
platform  just  behind  me.  He  is  receiv- 
ing those  compliments  based  not  just 
on  the  solid  content  of  his  speech  but 
also  on  his  very  animated  and  effective 
delivery. 

I  was  pleased  as  I  sat  in  the  audience 
to  hear  him  recount  many  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  first  year  in  office — the 
passage  of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  the  adoption  of  defi- 
cit reduction  measures,  and  passage  of 
the  Brady  bill— all  of  which  I  helped 
the  President  to  achieve,  and  I  was 
proud  of  that. 

I  am,  however,  disappointed  and  sad 
that  only  one  very  peripheral  mention 
was  made  last  night  by  the  President 


about  campaign  finance  reform,  be- 
cause, unless  and  until  we  reduce  the 
money  spent  on  campaigns  and  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  special  interests  in 
how  Members  of  Congress  are  elected, 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  really  have  not 
dealt  with  the  issues  facing  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Their  faith  and  trust  and 
confidence  in  government  have  ebbed, 
and  we  need  to  reassure  them.  Passage 
of  campaign  reform  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  there  is  time  for 
us  to  do  this  during  this  very  busy  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  INCREASE 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent glossed  over  the  biggest  tax  in- 
crease in  history.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  let  that  happen  without  re- 
minding the  American  people  that 
there  was  a  lot  more  in  that  tax  in- 
crease than  just  an  increase  on  wealthy 
Americans. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  gas  tax 
which  will  be  paid  by  every  American 
in  several  different  ways,  at  the  pumps 
and  with  everything  they  buy.  There 
were  new  marginal  rates  which  will 
take  some  $220  million  out  of  the  me- 
dian taxable  income  of  every  district  of 
America.  Some  of  this  is  even  retro- 
active to  before  people  died. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  increase 
in  the  corporate  tax  rate  which  will  af- 
fect jobs  in  America,  and  there  is  the 
increase  in  the  Social  Security  taxes 
that  will  affect  Americans  with  as  lit- 
tle as  $34,000. 

Finally,  we  are  going  to  tax  parking 
on  our  staff  people  if  it  is  worth  over 
$155  a  month.  Certainly  that  is  not  a 
perk  but  a  safety  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  President 
will  become  a  little  more  candid  with 
the  American  people  when  he  talks 
about  his  tax  policies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FRED 
SNOWDEN 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  addressed  the  country  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  and 
made  many  excellent  points.  But  per- 
haps the  most  compelling  point  that  I 
recall  came  at  the  end  of  the  speech 
when  he  talked  about  the  breakdown  of 
the  family,  the  breakdown  of  our  com- 
munity, and.  in  fact,  the  breakdown  of 
our  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  memo- 
riam  and  in  tribute  to  a  young  man 
who  just  last  week  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  the  way  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
fortunately had  an  untimely  demise,  a 
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heart  attack.  This  young  man  is  known 
to  many  as  Coach.  His  name  is  Fred 
Snowden.  He  was  the  first  African- 
American  coach  to  coach  at  a  major 
university  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  University  of  Arizona  at 
Tucson. 

Fred  Snowden  in  my  mind  typifies  all 
of  those  things  that  the  President  was 
talking  about  last  night.  He  was  a  fam- 
ily man,  a  dedicated  family  man.  He 
was  an  entrepreneur.  Fred  Snowden 
embodied  many  of  the  things  that  the 
President  talked  about  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation. He  went  on  to  get  his  higher 
education,  but  then  he  gave  back  to  his 
community. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  Fred  Snowden  will  live  on  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  as  a  role 
model  for  our  young  people,  to  not  only 
go  into  athletics,  but  to  achieve  higher 
education  and  to  give  back  to  their 
community.  And  then  when  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  future  President  addresses 
this  body  about  how  we  can  become 
more  responsible  leaders  of  our  society, 
they  can  know  that  we  have  all  taken 
a  part  to  do  just  that. 


ABOLISH  NEW  TAXES 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  Presidential 
administration,  Americans  eagerly 
awaited  enactment  of  the  promised 
middle-income  tax  cut. 

We  all  know  what  happened. 

No  tax  cut.  Instead,  retroactive  tax 
increases — even  on  the  dead. 

I  am  sure  if  Members  of  this  body 
were  asked  a  year  ago  today,  "Are 
taxes  going  to  be  raised  retroactively 
back  to  the  Bush  administration?,"  all 
of  us  would  have  said  "No." 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  Congress 
did. 

This  should  never  happen  again. 
That's  why  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 247,  which  would  amend  the  House 
Rules  to  establish  a  point  of  order 
against  considering  any  measure  that 
contains  a  retroactive  tax  increase. 

Even  though  House  Resolution  247 
has  been  cosponsored  by  135  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  refused  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  this  resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  file  a  discharge  petition.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  to  sign  it  today. 

Let  us  abolish  retroactive  taxes. 


Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  honor  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Richard  Moore  who  died  on 
January  2,  1994,  at  the  age  of  88.  Dr. 
Moore  was  the  third  president  of  Be- 
thune  Cookman  College  in  Daytona 
Beach,  FL,  which  is  in  my  district.  Be- 
thune  Cookman  College  was  founded  in 
1904,  by  Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican community  in  Florida. 

Dr.  Moore  was  bom  on  November  20, 
1906,  in  Quincy,  FL.  He  earned  his 
bachelors  degree  from  Knoxville  Col- 
lege in  1932,  and  a  masters  degree  from 
Atlanta  University  in  1944.  Early  in  his 
distinguished  career.  Dr.  Moore  became 
the  first  African-American  to  serve  as 
the  Florida  Department  of  Education's 
State  supervisor  of  black  secondary 
schools,  a  position  previously  held  only 
by  whites.  He  held  this  post  until  Be- 
thune Cookman  lured  him  to  Daytona 
Beach.  Dr.  Moore  served  as  president  of 
the  college  from  1947  to  1975.  During  his 
tenure,  Bethune  Cookman  became  fully 
accredited,  full  time  enrollment  in- 
creased by  more  than  1,000  students, 
and  he  more  than  tripled  the  size  of  the 
school's  endowment  fund. 

Dr.  Moore  inspired  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  African-American  students 
and  an  entire  community.  He  consid- 
ered his  greatest  achievement  as  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women.  Dr.  Moore  once 
said:  "I  have  the  responsibility  to  my- 
self, my  family,  my  country,  and  my 
God  to  so  live  as  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  by  my  having  lived  here." 
He  lived  by  these  words. 
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COMMENTS  ON  DR.  RICHARD  V. 
MOORE 

(Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 


STAND  AND  DELIVER 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r'smd.nks  ^ 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  the  President  stood  and  spoke. 

He  spoke  well  about  the  problems  of 
crime  and  welfare.  He  spoke  convinc- 
ingly about  the  dire  impact  of  the 
Great  Society,  about  how  the  family 
unit  has  broken  down  over  the  last  30 
years. 

He  spoke  about  values.  He  talked 
about  national  security.  He  copied  the 
sentiments  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush. 

In  fact,  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  with  the  exception  of  health 
care  reform,  was  a  broad  endorsement 
of  the  Republican  agenda.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  President  to  stand  and  de- 
liver. 

The  American  people  were  impressed 
with  the  President's  rhetoric.  But  mere 
words  do  not  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. Now  is  the  time  to  stand  and  de- 
liver. 

Deliver  us  a  real  welfare  reform  bill 
that  will  replace  the  current  corrupt 
system  of  dependency  and  helplessness. 
Deliver  us  a  crime  bill  that  take  repeat 
offenders  off  the  street  for  good. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  great  sorrow  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  and 
a  personal  friend,  the  Honorable  Thom- 
as C.  McGrath,  who  passed  away  last 
week. 

Tom  McGrath  represented  New  Jer- 
sey's Second  Congressional  District  in 
the  House  from  1964-66.  Although  he 
only  served  one  term,  he  developed  an 
outstanding  reputation  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  back  home  for  hard  work, 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  a  deep 
commitment  to  public  service. 

After  serving  in  Congress,  Tom  went 
on  to  serve  as  legal  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, before  finally  returning  back 
home  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
.  Tom  was  a  fine  lawyer,  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant,  and  a  wonderful 
human  being.  I  am  grateful  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  Tom  McGrath, 
and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  the 
House.  My  heart  goes  out  to  his  wife, 
Betty  and  other  members  of  his  family 
on  the  loss  of  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. 


PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS  DON'T 
MATCH  WORDS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  said  many  good  things  in  his 
speech  last  night,  particularly  about 
the  need  to  reform  our  welfare  system 
and  to  crack  down  on  violent  crime. 

The  President  is  very  good  about  giv- 
ing speeches  with  which  almost  every- 
one agrees. 

The  problem  is  that  his  actions  sel- 
dom ever  come  close  to  matching  his 
words. 

For  instance,  he  says  he  is  against 
crime  and  who  isn't,  but  then  he  ap- 
points some  of  the  most  liberal,  soft- 
on-crime  judges  this  country  has  ever 
seen  to  our  Nation's  highest  courts. 

The  prime  example  of  this  was  choos- 
ing a  person  who  was  the  chief  lawyer 
for  the  ACLU  for  8  years  as  his  first  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition,  the  President  still  clings 
to  the  out-of-date,  discredited  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  solve 
all  our  problems. 

There  is  a  clear  majority  today  that 
knows  the  Federal  Government  really 
does  little  more  than  help  those  who 
work  for  it. 

They  know  that  Government  cannot 
give  us  anything  without  first  taking 
something  from  us. 


They  want  the  cost  and  size  of  the 
Federal  Government  decreased  so  that 
they  have  more  money  left  to  spend  on 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  is  tak- 
ing us  exactly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, toward  a  much  bigger  and  much 
more  expensive  Government. 


REPUBLICANS  UNCOMFORTABLE 
WITH  CLINTON'S  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  looked  down  right 
uncomfortable  last  night.  They  were 
sitting  here  listening  to  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  and  realiz- 
ing that  their  dire  predictions  about 
the  first  year  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration didn't  come  true.  President 
Clinton  came  into  office  and  inherited 
a  pretty  bad  state  of  the  economy.  We 
had  had  the  slowest  economic  growth 
in  half  a  century  under  President  Bush, 
the  slowest  job  creation  in  50  years 
under  President  Bush's  administration, 
and  President  Clinton  inherited  the 
biggest  deficit  any  President  has  ever 
inherited. 
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He  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  working 
with  Democratic  Members  of  Congress, 
passed  a  deficit  control  measure  which 
is  starting  to  bring  about  dramatic  re- 
sults. Ask  Americans  across  this  Na- 
tion how  many  have  refinanced  their 
homes  because  of  lower  interest  rates 
and  businesses  which  are  now  investing 
and  creating  jobs,  1.6  million  new  jobs 
created  last  year  under  President  Clin- 
ton, more  than  the  4  years  preceding 
under  President  Bush. 

And  there  is  a  lot  more  to  do.  The 
President  set  out  an  ambitious  agenda 
last  night  on  health  care  reform,  wel- 
fare reform,  and  a  tough  crime  bill.  It 
will  take  a  bipartisan  approach  to  get 
this  done.  I  hope  both  parties  can  work 
together  in  this  Chamber  to  end  the 
kind  of  gridlock  we  were  used  to  so 
many  years  ago. 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE  OF  1994 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  wa,s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  President  was 
delegated  to  welfare  reform,  there  are 
certain  measures  that  we  can  take  now 
without  waiting  for  the  great  debate  of 
1994  on  welfare  reform. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  Mem- 
bers know  that  we,  as  taxpayers,  are 
subsidizing  drug  addiction  and  drug  ad- 
dicts when  they  qualify  for  SSI  pay- 
ments and  benefits.  Because  of  the  dis- 
ability caused  by  drug  addiction,  many 


times  they  continue  to  draw  their  ben- 
efits, SSI,  even  though  a  condition  was 
placed  on  them  to  receive  drug  treat- 
ment. But  because  of  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  can  go  without  that  drug 
treatment,  avoid  it  altogether  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits,  welfare,  SSI 
benefits  from  us,  the  taxpayers. 

We  :  re  subsidizing  their  addiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
where  the  condition  is  not  even  placed 
on  them  and  because  of  the  disability 
based  on  drug  addiction,  which  we 
could  possibly  cure  with  a  program  of 
treatment,  the  wording  of  the  statute 
is  such  and  the  practices  of  this  admin- 
istration are  such  that  they  can  go  for 
a  lifetime,  the  rest  of  their  lives  being 
subsidized  by  us,  the  taxpayers,  on  wel- 
fare, SSI  without  ever  having  to  under- 
go drug  treatment. 

We  can  move  next  week,  not  wait  for 
the  great  debate  of  1994,  to  cure  this 
flaw  in  our  SSI  system. 


A  REAL  CRIME  FIGHT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, the  President  suggested  we  put 
100,000  more  policemen  on  the  beat. 
That  is  something  that  he  had  sug- 
gested in  his  1992  campaign,  and  yet 
not  one  piece  of  legislation  came  out  of 
his  administration  to  do  that  job.  Why? 
Because  his  administration  could  not 
prioritize  the  funding  needed  to  put 
those  100,000  more  policemen  on  the 
beat. 

It  is  not  just  here  that  the  President 
could  not  find  the  necessary  funding. 
The  fact  is  that  this  administration 
has  not  given  a  priority  to  crime  fight- 
ing anywhere.  There  are  less  Federal 
prosecutors  on  the  job  than  were  there 
when  President  Clinton  took  office. 
There  are  250  fewer  FBI  agents  on  the 
beat.  There  was  no  new  graduating 
class  of  FBI  agents  in  1993. 

The  drug  czars'  office,  where  drug 
crime  fighting  is  coordinated,  has  been 
emasculated.  Meantime,  the  Surgeon 
General  in  this  administration  is  run- 
ning around  the  country  talking  about 
legalizing  drugs. 

Middle-class  America  wants  a  real 
crime  fight.  This  administration  has 
not  even  gotten  into  the  ring. 


REPUBLICANS  ARE  WILLING  TO 
WORK  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  will  de- 
cide to  bring  to  the  floor  a  crime  bill 
which  reflects  the  President's  goals  as 
outlined  last  night.  We,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  would  like  to  ensure  that 
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people  convicted  of  three  felonies  get 
life  imprisonment. 

We  would  like  to  ensure  that  there 
are  enough  prisons  for  State  and  local 
communities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lock  up  violent  offenders. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  ensure,  for  example,  by  re- 
leasing the  unfunded  mandates  so  that 
cities  and  counties  could  direct  re- 
sources to  fighting  crime,  to  hiring  po- 
licemen, to  building  prisons,  to  hiring 
prosecutors. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  write  a 
genuine  crime  bill  matching  what  the 
Senate  has  done.  But  so  far,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  only  brought  for- 
ward tiny  little  pigmy  bills,  traveling 
across  for  press  release  purposes,  and 
they  have  refused  to  schedule  a  crime 
bill  like  the  one  the  President  v/as  al- 
luding to  last  night. 

We,  on  the  Republican  side,  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  work  with  the 
Democratic  leadership,  if  they  will 
only  schedule  a  crime  bill  to  meet  the 
objectives  the  President  outlined. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1994 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  adds  children 
to  the  category  of  persons  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  income  [SSI] 
benefits. 

Currently,  the  disabled,  blind,  and 
low-income  elderly  are  eligible  for  SSI 
benefits. 

Last  night  President  Clinton  drew  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  welfare  reform 
and  emphasized  the  job-oriented  plan 
which  his  administration  is  urging.  In 
order  to  get  families  off  of  welfare  he 
fully  understands  that  first,  jobs  must 
be  available  for  which  welfare  recipi- 
ents qualify;  second,  job  training  must 
be  provided  to  help  these  people  qualify 
for  higher  paying  jobs  because  below 
poverty  wages  is  not  the  answer  to  wel- 
fare; and  third,  in  order  for  welfare  re- 
cipients to  leave  home  there  must  be 
child  care  services  available  otherwise 
the  children  will  be  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  this  reform. 

Somehow  when  people  target  welfare 
as  a  way  of  life  which  must  be  changed 
by  reform,  they  forget  that  these  fami- 
lies are  made  up  of  young  children. 

Today  in  one  of  my  subcommittees 
we  heard  home-based  care  highlighted 
as  the  basis  of  our  family  ethic. 

Yet  when  we  talk  about  the  welfare 
family  we  seem  to  forget  they  too  are 
families  where  caring  and  nurturing  of 
their  own  children  takes  place.  The 
President  said  last  night  "governments 
don't  raise  children,  parents  do."  It  is 
just  this  concern  that  parents  should 
have  primary  priority  in  raising  their 
children  that  requires  me  to  express 
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my  concern  over  the  current  avalanche 
of  proposals  which  would  require  all 
welfare  parents  to  go  to  work,  even  to 
the  extent  of  some  saying  any  kind  of 
work  has  a  higher  societal  value  than 
parenting. 

I  do  support  the  goal  of  family  self- 
sufficiency  and  I  know  that  to  achieve 
this,  opportunities  for  jobs  must  be  of- 
fered, together  with  job  training  and 
education.  But  I  do  not  support  the  ar- 
bitrary 2  year  cut  off  of  benefits. 

My  view  is  that  our  children  cannot 
be  left  out  of  our  discussion  about  wel- 
fare reform. 

Thus  far  welfare  reform  is  discussed 
as  though  welfare  only  affects  adults. 

AFDC  is  for  children.  That  is  what 
the  "C"  stands  for.  Yet  the  children 
are  forgotten. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  sure  that  these  chil- 
dren are  not  forgotten  in  this  welfare 
debate. 

Children  should  have  income  security 
regardless  whether  their  parents  on 
welfare  work  or  do  not  work  or  are  un- 
able to  work. 

SSI  payments  allocated  to  children 
from  welfare  families  could  be  assigned 
directly  to  pay  for  their  education, 
child  care,  mental  health  services, 
housing,  and  other  support  services. 

If  welfare  parents  are  to  be  cut  off 
welfare  after  2  years,  surely  this  coun- 
try cannot  mean  to  make  its  children 
indigent,  homeless  and  hungry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
protecting  our  innocent  children  by  co- 
sponsoring  my  bill  to  include  them 
under  SSI. 


But  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  often 
heard  in  this  Chamber  and  around  the 
world:  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  SPEECH 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  gave  a  nice  speech  last  night. 
Much  of  what  he  had  to  say  I  and  my 
fellow  Republicans  agreed  with.  Why? 
Because  the  principles,  the  values  that 
were  contained  in  the  President's 
speech  were  things  that  we  as  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  agree  with 
strongly. 

If  the  President  is  sincere  about  his 
efforts  to  fight  crime.  Republicans  in 
this  House  are  willing  to  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  to  help  him.  If  he  is  sin- 
cere about  his  words  with  regard  to 
welfare  reform,  we  are  here,  ready  and 
willing  to  help. 

The  programs  that  he  wants  to  cut  in 
the  budget,  we  have  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams as  well  that  we  think  we  can 
eliminate  from  the  Federal  budget. 

We  are  willing  to  help  the  President, 
if  he  is  sincere  about  what  he  said  last 
night.  If  the  President  is  sincere  about 
improving  the  lives  of  Americans,  Re- 
publicans are  willing  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  It  is  time  to  do  it,  and  it 
is  time  to  do  it  now. 


ANNOUCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Menendez).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  both  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roll  call  votes,  if  postponed, 
will  be  taken  after  debate  has  con- 
cluded on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


RELATING  TO  TREATMENT  OF 
HUGO  PRINCZ  BY  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  323)  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  Hugo  Princz,  a 
United  States  citizen,  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  323 

Whereas  Hugo  Princz  and  his  family  were 
United  States  citizens  residing  in  Europe  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II; 

Whereas  as  civilians.  Mr.  Princz  and  his 
family  were  arrested  as  enemy  aliens  of  the 
German  Government  (not  prisoners  of  war) 
in  early  1942: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Germany,  over 
the  protests  of  Mr.  Princz's  father,  refused  to 
honor  the  validity  of  the  Princz  family's 
United  States  passports  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Princz  family  were  Jewish  Americans 
and  failed  to  return  the  Princz  family  to  the 
United  States  as  part  of  an  International 
Red  Cross  civilian  prisoner  exchange; 

Whereas  the  Princz  family  was  instead 
sent  to  Maidanek  concentration  camp  in  Po- 
land, after  which  Mr.  Princz's  father,  moth- 
er, and  sister  were  shipped  to  Treblinka 
death  camp  and  exterminated; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz  and  his  two  younger 
brothers  were  transported  by  cattle  car  to 
Auschwitz  to  serve  as  slave  laborers,  where 
Mr.  Princz  was  forced  to  watch  as  his  two 
siblings  were  intentionally  starved  to  death 
while  they  lay  injured  in  a  camp  hospital: 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  a  camp  in  Warsaw  and.  then, 
by  death  march,  to  the  Dachau  slave  labor 
facility; 

Whereas  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Princz  and  other  slave  laborers  were  selected 
for  extermination  by  German  authorities  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  incriminating  evidence 
of  war  crimes: 

Whereas  hours  before  his  scheduled  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Princz's  death  train  was  inter- 
cepted and  liberated  by  United  States  armed 
forces,  and  Mr.  Princz  was  sent  to  an  Amer- 
ican military  hospital  for  treatment: 

Whereas  although  the  actions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  saved  Mr.  Princz's  life,  he 
was  sent  to  an  American  facility  and  was 
never  processed  through  a  "Center  for  Dis- 


placed Persons",  a  development  which  would 
later  affect  his  eligibility  to  receive  repara- 
tions for  his  suffering; 

Whereas  following  his  hospitalization.  Mr. 
Princz  was  permitted  to  enter  then-Com- 
munist-occupied  Czechoslovakia  to  search 
for  family  members,  and.  after  determining 
that  he  was  the  sole  survivor.  Mr.  Princz 
traveled  to  America  where  he  was  taken  In 
by  relatives; 

Whereas  in  the  early  1950s,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  established  a  reparations 
program  for  "survivors",  to  which  Mr. 
Princz  made  timely  application  in  1955; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz's  application  was  re- 
jected, and  Mr.  Princz  has  argued  that  his  re- 
jection was  based  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
a  United  States  national  at  the  time  of  his 
capture  and  later  rescued  and  not  a  "state- 
less" person  or  "refugee"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz  has  not  received  relief 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the 
intervening  40  years: 

Whereas  Mr.  Princz's  diplomatic  remedies 
were  exhausted  by  late  1990.  forcing  him  to 
sue  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1992: 

Whereas  the  Court  denied  Germany's  dis- 
missal motion  and  determined  that  Mr. 
Princz's  situation  to  be  sui  generis,  given 
Germany's  concurrence  with  the  material 
facts  in  the  case  and  its  simultaneous  failure 
to  accept  financial  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Princz,  when  it  has  distributed 
billions  of  dollars  in  compensation  to  other 
Nazi  death  camp  survivors,  simply  because  of 
his  American  citizenship  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Princz's  capture  and  later  rescue; 

Whereas  the  trial  is  now  stayed  pending 
Germany's  appeal  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  to  require  the  case  to  be  dis- 
missed on  grounds  of  sovereign  immunity: 
and 

Whereas  Germany's  refusal  to  redress  Mr. 
Princz's  unique  and  tragic  grievances  and  to 
provide  him  a  survivor's  pension  undercuts 
its  oft-voiced  claims  to  have  put  its  terrible 
past  behind  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should — 

(1)  raise  the  matter  of  Hugo  Princz  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  including 
the  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister,  and 
take  all  appropriate  steps  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  this  matter  will  be  expeditiously 
resolved  and  that  fair  reparations  will  be 
provided  Mr.  Princz:  and 

(2)  state  publicly  and  unequivocally  that 
the  United  States  will  not  countenance  the 
continued  discriminatory  treatment  of  Hugo 
Princz  in  light  of  the  terrible  torment  he  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MENENDEZ).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Pallone]  and  the  other  origi- 
nal cosponsors  to  the  resolution,  for  in- 
troducing   House    Resolution    323    and 


bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

House  Resolution  323  is  identical  to 
Senate  Resolution  162.  which  was 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  days  of  the  first 
session. 

This  resolution  is  straightforward — it 
urges  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  raise  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Princz's  claims  for  compensation  aris- 
ing from  his  imprisonment  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  the  German  Government  and  to 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  this  issue  is 
expeditiously  resolved. 

As  most  of  you  may  be  aware,  Mr. 
Princz  and  his  family— all  of  whom 
were  U.S.  citizens— were  arrested  as 
enemy  aliens  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  1942. 

Despite  their  American  citizenship, 
the  Princz  family  was  separated  and 
sent  to  a  series  of  concentration 
camps. 

Mr.  Princz  was  the  only  member  of 
his  family  to  survive — his  mother,  fa- 
ther, and  sister  were  executed  at 
Treblinka  and  his  two  brothers  starred 
to  death  at  Auschwitz.  Mr.  Princz  was 
on  his  way  to  almost  certain  death 
when  rescued  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion and  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Princz  on  adequate  compensation 
payments. 

I  would  note  for  the  Members  that 
there  is  an  ongoing  court  case  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue — this  resolution  is  in 
no  way  meant  to  influence  or  affect  on- 
going legal  proceedings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
issue  will  be  on  the  agenda  for  the 
President's  meeting  with  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  next  week. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  expression  of 
congressional  support,  coupled  with 
the  administration's  bilateral  efforts, 
will  help  to  move  this  issue  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  between  Mr.  Princz 
and  the  German  Government. 

I  would  also  note  for  the  Members 
that  the  committee  has  received  com- 
ments from  the  State  Department 
which  support  this  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  323,  now  being  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  regarding  the  treatment  of  a 
claim  for  reparations  by  a  U.S.  citizen 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Hugo  Princz  was  an  American 
Jewish  citizen  living  with  his  family  in 
Czechoslovakia  when  World  War  II 
broke  out.  His  family  was  arrested,  and 
except  for  Mr.  Princz,  all  of  them  per- 
ished    in    concentration    camps.     Mr. 


Princz  was  liberated  by  American  sol- 
diers and  applied  for  reparations  from 
Germany  after  returning  to  the  Untied 
States.  These  reparations  were  denied 
because  he  was  an  American  citizen 
and  therefore  considered  ineligible  for 
refugee  or  stateless  status. 

Mr.  Speaker.  German  Prime  Minister 
Helmut  Kohl  will  meet  with  President 
Clinton  on  Monday,  January  31.  Adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  on  the  eve  of  his 
visit  is  an  important  indicator  of  con- 
gressional intent  and  support.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  I  believe  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  should 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  right  the  injus- 
tices endured  by  Mr.  Princz.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  hoped  that  President  Clin- 
ton will  raise  Mr.  Princz'  case  with 
Prime  Minister  Kohl  during  this  visit 
and  take  all  appropriate  steps  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  this  matter  will 
be  expeditiously  resolved  and  that  fair 
reparations  will  be  provided  Mr.  Princz 
and  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Resolution  323. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  measure,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution  323, 
which  seeks  to  help  right  a  wrong  that 
has  existed  for  more  than  40  years. 
Hugo  Princz  and  his  family,  as  we  have 
already  heard,  were  American  citizens 
residing  in  Europe  during  World  War  II. 
Despite  their  American  citizenship, 
they  were  arrested  by  the  Nazis. 

The  entire  family  was  sent  to  the 
concentration  camps  where  all  of  the 
family  faced  tragic  death  by  extermi- 
nation except  Princz  himself.  He  sur- 
vived, but  with  that  survival  spent 
time  in  the  hellish  death  camps  of 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau. 

For  his  suffering  and  the  death  of  his 
loved  ones,  Mr.  Princz  sought  war  rep- 
arations from  the  German  Govern- 
ment. He  has  been  denied. 

Reasons  given  for  this  denial  have 
been  that  he  does  not  "fit  "  the  German 
criteria  for  reparations  eligibility.  This 
is  not  acceptable. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  addi- 
tional criteria  needed  for  this  man  to 
receive  reparations.  He  suffered.  Every 
day  he  witnessed  the  death  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  including  his  own 
family.  And  he  endured. 

He  now  seeks  compensation  for  the 
horrors  of  his  lifetime  and  I  urge  Ger- 
man authorities  to  provide  this  com- 
pensation. 

I  personally  raised  this  issue  with 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Europe,  late  last 
year,  hoping  that  a  resolution  could  be 
worked  out.  My  colleague,  Frank 
Pallone,  has  worked  tirelessly  in 
seeking  the  justice  Hugo  Princz  de- 
serves. Not  only  has  he  pushed  for  this 
resolution  to  come  to  the  floor,  but  he 


has  talked  with  Members  of  this  body, 
members  of  the  administration,  and 
members  of  the  German  Government, 
and  he  is  to  be  commended. 

In  this  resolution,  we  call  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  to  raise  this  issue  with 
German  officials  and  seek  a  speedy  res- 
olution of  this  case. 

This  opportunity  will  come  next 
week,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  administra- 
tion officials,  including  the  President, 
meet  with  their  German  colleagues. 

In  closing,  I  urge  all  in  this  body  to 
support  this  resolution  and  end  this 
horrible  injustice  for  an  American  who 
has  suffered  for  so  long,  Hugo  Princz. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Pallone].  He  is  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  resolution,  and  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  work  on  it. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Hamilton  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  taking  action  today  on  House  Reso- 
lution 323.  Adoption  of  this  resolution 
could  go  a  long  way  to  right  a  wrong 
that  has  been  outstanding  for  more 
than  40  years. 

I  introduced  the  resolution  on  behalf 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Hugo 
Princz  of  Highland  Park,  NJ.  Mr. 
Princz  and  his  family  were  American 
citizens  living  in  Europe  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  In  1942,  his  fam- 
ily was  arrested  by  the  Nazis.  Because 
they  were  Jewish,  the  Nazi  regime  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Princzs'  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  The  Princz  family 
was  separated  and  Hugo's  parents  and 
sister  were  sent  to  the  Treblinka  death 
camp  where  they  were  killed.  Hugo  and 
his  brothers  were  sent  to  Auschwitz  as 
slave  laborers.  His  brothers  died  at 
Auschwitz,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  the  Nazis  trfed  to  cover  up  evidence 
of  the  camps,  Hugo  was  sent  by  train 
for  extermination. 

Hugo  Princz's  life  was  saved  when  his 
death  train  was  intercepted  by  U.S. 
forces.  The  American  soldiers,  rec- 
ognizing him  as  an  American  by  the 
U.S.A.  stenciled  on  his  clothing,  sent 
him  to  a  U.S.  military  hospital.  Upon 
his  release  from  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Princz  searched  for  his  family.  After  he 
learned  that  his  entire  family  had  per- 
ished in  the  Holocaust,  Mr.  Princz 
came  to  the  United  States. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Princz  made  a  timely  ap- 
plication to  the  reparations  program 
set  up  by  postwar  Germany  to  provide 
restitution  for  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. However,  because  he  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  that  Germany  had  set 
up  for  eligibility,  his  application  was 
denied.  German  officials  do  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Princz  is  a  Holocaust  survivor 
but  have  consistently  refused  to  com- 
pensate him  because  they  claim  that 
his  status  as  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the  time 
he  was  captured,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  liberated  without  being  processed 
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through  a  displaced  persons  camp 
make  him  ineligible  for  reparations. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
323  to  provide  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  Mr. 
Princz  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  rep- 
arations that  are  due  him.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
to  raise  Mr.  Princz's  case  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  to  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  necessary  to  ensure  that 
he  receives  fair  reparations. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  should  take  action  to  correct 
this  omission.  Mr.  Princz  should  not  be 
denied  compensation  on  the  basis  of  a 
technicality.  His  suffering  and  the  loss 
of  his  family  are  as  painful  as  that  of 
any  other  Holocaust  survivor.  The  Ger- 
man Government  should  put  aside  the 
technical  rules  of  the  reparations  pro- 
gram and  acknowledge  this  injustice. 
Germany  has  paid  out  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  compensation  to  other  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  time  for  Ger- 
many to  do  justice  and  provide  Mr. 
Princz  with  the  reparations  that  he  has 
sought  for  so  long. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  SchenkJ. 
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Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  Holocaust  survivor,  I 
know  firsthand  how  difficult  it  has 
been  for  survivors  seeking  compensa- 
tion. For  12  years,  my  father  fought  to 
obtain  the  compensation  he  was  enti- 
tled to.  In  comparison  to  Mr.  Princz, 
my  father  was  lucky.  Mr.  Princz  has 
been  embroiled  in  the  controversy  for 
39  years. 

My  father  is  a  Holocaust  survivor.  He 
was  a  German  slave.  He  was  used  like 
an  animal.  He  was  beaten,  he  was 
abused.  His  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing cannot  be  imagined  by  any  one  of 
us  who  did  not  live  through  it.  He  ap- 
plied for  reparations  to  the  Germans. 
There  were  "technicalities."  Those 
technicalities  only  served  to  magnify 
his  suffering  by  adding  humiliation  to 
it. 

My  father  and  our  family  were 
luckier  than  Mr.  Princz.  We  finally 
won.  The  money  is  not  a  great  deal,  but 
the  vindication,  the  vindication  is  be- 
yond any  measure  and  beyond  any  de- 
scription. 

The  Holocaust,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not 
a  technicality.  Mr.  Princz  should  not 
live  out  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  he  is 
about  the  same  age  as  my  father,  in  his 
eighties,  he  should  not  pass  from  this 
Earth  without  his  own  vindication.  Mr. 
Princz  has  suffered  enough.  The  pay- 
ments he  seeks  can  never  truly  com- 
pensate him  for  what  he  endured. 

It  is  unconscionable  after  once  de- 
priving him  of  his  family,  his  home,  his 
dignity,  and  his  possessions,  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  now  attempting  to 
deprive  him  of  the  small  amount  he  un- 


questionably deserves.  This  is  not 
about  money,  this  is  about  justice,  it  is 
about  accepting  responsibility.  Matters 
of  morality  cannot  be  based  on  tech- 
nicalities, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  resolution.  Let  us  help  Mr. 
Princz  get  his  vindication. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Menendez],  who  was  a  chief  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time,  and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
P.-VLLONE]  for  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention. It  is  a  rightful  cause,  and  I 
was  happy  to  have  participated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Holo- 
caust, we  have  before  us  a  reminder  of 
that  sordid  period. 

For  the  story  of  Hugo  Princz  is  a 
story  of  human  tragedy.  In  1942,  Mr. 
Princz,  his  mother,  his  father,  his  sis- 
ter, and  his  two  younger  brothers — all 
American  citizens — were  arrested  by 
the  Nazis  and  sent  to  the  Maidanek 
concentration  camp  in  Poland.  It  was 
not  long  before  both  his  parents  and 
sister  were  sent  to  be  killed  in  the  infa- 
mous Treblinka  death  camp.  He  later 
was  transported  to  Auschwitz,  where 
he  was  forced  to  watch  his  brothers 
starve  to  death. 

The  story  of  Hugo  Princz  is  a  story  of 
survival.  He  was  not  supposed  to  live. 
Hugo  Princz  was  living  evidence  of 
Nazi  atrocities,  and  so  was  sent  to  be 
exterminated  at  the  Dachau  slave  labor 
facility. 

The  story  of  Hugo  Princz  is  a  story  of 
heroism.  Just  hours  before  his  sched- 
uled execution,  U.S.  Army  soldiers 
intercepted  his  death  train  and  saved 
Mr.  Princz'  life. 

The  story  of  Hugo  Princz,  unfortu- 
nately, is  a  story  of  neglect — of  shame- 
ful neglect.  It  seems  that  redtape  has 
prevented  the  German  Government 
from  paying  Mr.  Princz  his  rightfully 
due  reparations  for  which  he  applied  in 
1955. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
Mr.  Princz  is  a  story  of  great  irony. 
What  has  prevented  Mr.  Princz  from  re- 
ceiving these  benefits  all  along  has 
been  his  American  citizenship. 

And  so,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  sense  of  the  House  resolution. 
It  states  first,  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  urge  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  matter,  to  fairly  compensate 
Mr.  Princz;  and,  second,  to  state  pub- 
licly and  unequivocally  that  the  United 
States  will  not  countenance  the  con- 
tinued discriminatory  treatment  of 
Hugo  Princz. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  want 
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to  thank  him  for  scheduling  this  reso- 
lution in  such  a  timely  and  quick  way. 
I  also  want  to  thank  and  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  his 
resolution  which  I  rise  in  support  of. 

We  have  heard  the  story  before  from 
the  previous  speakers,  and  I  guess  what 
I  would  like  to  do  is  share  with  my  col- 
leagues that  fact  that  we  can  never 
really  forget.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  movie,  "Schindler's 
List",  but  I  commend  it  to  everybody. 

The  horror  of  the  Holocaust,  of 
course,  fades  in  most  people's  minds  as 
we  move  in  history.  But  it  cannot  fade 
in  the  mind  of  a  Mr.  Princz,  it  cannot 
fade  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands whose  parents  survived  the  Holo- 
caust and  of  millions  like  myself  who 
had  relatives  perish  in  the  Holocaust. 
It  cannot  fade  in  our  minds. 

For  the  German  Government  not  to 
listen  to  the  deserved  cries  from  Mr. 
Princz  is  an  affront.  It  is  not  just  an  af- 
front to  the  Princz  family  and  to  Mr. 
Princz  himself,  it  is  an  affront  to  the 
memory  of  all  of  those  who  perished 
and  suffered  in  the  Holocaust,  Jew  and 
non-Jew  alike.  Nothing  is  ever  going  to 
erase  the  brutality  and  the  horror  that 
happened  there.  But  at  least  it  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  mollifying  to  know  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  the  German  nation  in 
particular  understands  that  horror  and 
is  willing  to  make  some  small  rec- 
ompense for  it. 

So  this  resolution  is  an  important 
resolution.  It  urges  the  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Kohl,  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  do  what 
is  just  and  fair,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution,  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  bringing  this  important 
bill  to  the  floor  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  for  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  in  New  York  City 
I  am  proud  to  represent  thousands  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  and  their  families.  These  men 
and  women  suffered  through  the  worst  epi- 
sode of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Nothing  we  could  ever  do  or  say  could 
erase  the  searing  memories  of  this  horhble 
trauma.  Nothing  we  could  ever  do  or  say 
could  bring  the  6  million  who  died  back  to  life. 

But  as  the  magnifrcent  new  museum  just  1 
mile  from  this  Chamber  teaches  us,  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power — even  little 
things — to  ensure  that  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust are  not  forgotten. 

And  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  today  to 
correct  the  injustices  of  yesterday. 

Hugo  Phncz'  American  citizenship  didn't 
protect  him  from  years  of  hell  in  Auschwitz 
and  Dachau.  It  didn't  protect  him  from  seeing 
his  family  taken  away  and  murdered. 

After  he  was  liberated  by  American  Gl's 
from  a  train  taking  him  to  certain  executing, 
Mr.  Phncz'  American  citizenship  saved  his  life. 
Yet  this  stroke  of  good  luck  has  prevented  him 
from  his  rightful  participation  in  the  reparations 
program. 

For  nearly  40  years,  he  has  suffered  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  wage  bureaucratic  battles 
against  the  German  Government. 
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He  is  the  only  known  survivor  to  live  in  this 
bureaucratic  purgatory.  The  time  for  technical- 
ities is  over.  The  time  for  justice  is  now. 

Let's  pass  this  resolution.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  323  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  should  publicly  and  quickly  re- 
solve the  case  of  Hugo  Princz  with  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment, at  the  highest  levels,  is  what  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  Mr.  Princz  finally  obtains  the 
compensation  he  deserves. 

The  story  of  Hugo  Princz  and  his  family  is, 
by  now,  well  known.  Although  he  was  a  U.S. 
citizen,  he  and  his  family  were  arrested  by  the 
Nazis  and  deported  to  concentration  camps. 
Only  Mr.  Princz  survived  his  internment  at 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau. 

Unlike  many  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  Mr. 
Princz  has  been  denied  reparations  by  the 
German  Government  because  he  was  never 
formally  processed  as  a  refugee  through  a 
center  for  displaced  persons.  Ironically,  it  was 
his  American  citizenship  which  landed  him  in- 
stead in  an  American  military  hospital  rather 
than  a  D.P.  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hugo  Princz  has  diligently  pur- 
sued his  every  legal  option  since  1955  without 
success.  His  case  is  compelling.  The  injustice 
he  has  suffered — first  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  then  through  the  indifference  of  the 
post-war  government — is  enormous.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  provide  Hugo  Princz  with  the  com- 
pensation he  rightfully  deserves. 

As  the  representative  of  a  district  with  what 
is  quite  possibly  the  largest  population  of  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  in  the  United  States,  I  under- 
stand that  compensation  will  never  heal  the 
wounds  of  that  terrible  era.  Compensation  will 
never  restore  the  families  slaughtered,  the 
communities  obliterated,  the  refugees  scat- 
tered, the  homes  destroyed.  But  compensation 
is  nonetheless  owed  to  every  survivor,  it  is 
owed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Hugo  Princz. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House  Res- 
olution 323  and  I  urge  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  Christopher  to  act  quickly  and  with 
conviction  to  press  the  German  authorities  to 
recognize  their  debt  to  Hugo  Princz. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  323.  The  issue 
here  is  a  very  simple  one.  While  the  German 
Government  has  distributed  billions  of  dollars 
in  compensation  to  survivors  of  the  Nazi  death 
camps,  for  some  inexplicable  reason  it  has  re- 
fused to  compensate  Hugo  Princz.  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  was  a  victim  of  the  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Maidanek,  Auschwitz,  and  Da- 
chau. His  father,  mother,  and  sister,  all  U.S. 
citizens,  were  exterminated  at  the  Treblinka 
death  camp.  At  Auschwitz,  Hugo  Princz 
watched  as  his  two  brothers,  also  U.S.  citi- 
zens, were  intentionally  starved  to  death.  Mr. 
Princz  himself  was  saved  from  death  only  by 
the  last  minute  interception  by  U.S.  troops  of 
the  train  that  was  carrying  him  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Princz  complied  with  all  requirements  for 
applying  for  reparations  for  concentration 
camp  survivors  from  the  German  Government. 
It  appears  highly  likely  that  the  only  reason  for 
the  denial  to  him  of  such  benefits  were  cir- 
cumstances related  to  his  U.S.  citizenship.  All 
he  now  seeks  is  that  this  injustice  be  rectified. 


This  resolution  merely  asks  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  support  his  efforts.  It 
is  outrageous  that  a  U.S.  citizen  who  suffered 
the  worst  of  the  Nazi  death  camps  should  be 
denied  compensation  which  has  been  granted 
to  other  victims. 

The  House  has  already  expressed  its  agree- 
ment with  this  principle,  and  its  concern  about 
this  case,  when  it  approved  H.R.  2333,  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  relat- 
ed agencies.  In  adopting  this  resolution  sepa- 
rately, we  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  our  particular  concern  about  this  injus- 
tice. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  323  which  seeks  to  cor- 
rect a  wrong  that  has  existed  for  far  too  long. 

Hugo  Princz  is  a  man  who  has  suffered  the 
tragedy  of  a  lifetime.  As  Jewish  Americans  liv- 
ing in  Czechoslovakia,  he  and  his  family  were 
arrested  and  forced  to  endure  the  unspeak- 
able horror  of  the  Holocaust.  He  alone  sur- 
vived as  a  slave  laborer  in  Auschwitz  and  Da- 
chau. 

After  being  liberated  by  American  soldiers, 
Hugo  Princz  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
filed  for  war  reparations  and  found  that  as  an 
American  citizen  he  did  not  meet  the  German 
criteria  of  having  been  displaced.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  ternble  displacement  than  to  lose 
one's  family  in  the  Holocaust. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  President  Clinton 
and  Secretary  Christopher  to  press  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  ensure  that  Hugo  Princz 
receives  the  reparations  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled. The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  com- 
panion resolution.  Now  more  than  40  years 
later,  let  us  correct  this  injustice. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  323  which  would 
begin  the  process  of  righting  a  historic  injus- 
tice. 

The  facts  about  this  case  are  nothing  less 
than  amazing. 

Hugo  Princz.  of  Highland  Parte.  NJ,  is  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  Nazi  death  camps.  The  rest  of  his 
family  were  murdered  in  those  camps. 

After  liberation,  Mr.  Princz  made  his  way  to 
the  United  States  where  he  married,  raised  a 
family,  and  somehow  found  the  strength  to  re- 
build his  life. 

In  1955 — having  learned  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  had  agreed  to  pay  rep- 
arations to  survivors  of  the  Holocaust — Mr. 
Princz  made  application  for  compensation. 

His  application  was  denied. 

And  denied  again.  And  again.  And  again. 

For  40  years,  the  German  Government  has 
refused  to  recognize  their  obligation  to  com- 
pensate Hugo  Princz. 

Its  reason  was  simple. 

Mr.  Princz  was  an  American  citizen. 

And  that  was  true.  At  the  time  that  the 
Princz  family  was  arrested  by  the  Nazis,  they 
were  Jewish  Americans  residing  in  Europe. 

That  made  no  difference  to  the  Nazis  when 
they  threw  them  in  the  camps. 

It  has  made  every  difference  to  the  post-war 
German  Government  when  it  denied  Hugo 
Princz  reparations  on  the  ground  that,  as  an 
American,  he  didn't  fit  the  German  criteria  for 
reparations. 

This  bill  calls  on  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  Princz  case  with  the  German 
Government  at  the  highest  levels. 
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President  Clinton  will  be  meeting  with  Charv 
cellor  Kohl  on  January  31  and  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  give  him  additional  leverage  in 
pressing  the  Chancellor  to  reverse  this  injus- 
tice— an  injustice  that  casts  a  shadow  on  our 
relationship  with  Germany. 

So  let's  pass  this  resolution  and  right  this 
terrible  wrong. 

Mr.  TORRICELLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  to  engage  in 
strong  and  swift  diplomatic  action  with  the 
German  Govemment  to  resolve  the  case  of 
Hugo  Princz.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  323  and  to  lend  my  strong 
support  to  its  passage. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Hamilton  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  swift  and  forthright 
action  in  bnnging  this  resolution  to  the  House 
floor.  The  story  of  Mr.  Princz  is  one  of  an 
American  citizen  who  needs  the  help  of  this 
Congress  and  I  am  glad  we  could  be  there  to 
provide  it. 

Mr.  Princz  was  an  American  Jew  living  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  his  family  dunng  the  out- 
break of  Wortd  War  II  until  Nazi  authorities  ar- 
rested him  and  his  family  and  sent  them  to  the 
concentration  camps  at  Dachau  and  Ausch- 
witz. Mr.  Pnncz  was  the  only  one  who  sur- 
vived. In  1945  on  a  train  to  certain  death,  Mr. 
Princz  was  litserated  by  American  soldiers. 
Army  officials  recognized  Mr.  Princz  as  an 
Amencan  and  brought  him  to  an  Army  hospital 
for  treatment.  While  this  action  probably  saved 
his  life,  it  has  prevented  Mr.  Princz  from  re- 
ceiving the  reparations  paid  by  the  German 
Government  to  Holocaust  survivors. 

Astonishingly,  the  German  Government  has 
refused  Mr.  Princz'  request  because  he  is  an 
American  citizen  and  was  never  processed  by 
German  officials  as  a  refugee  or  stateless  per- 
son. Mr.  Princz,  with  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  State  Department,  has  at- 
tempted to  rectify  this  injustice  over  the  past 
40  years. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  German  Gov- 
emment could  deny  Mr.  Princz  the  reparations 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  His  pain  and  suffenng 
was  equally  as  horrific  as  that  of  any  other 
survivor  who  has  received  compensation.  Mr. 
Princz  has  already  suffered  enough.  Please 
join  me  in  sending  a  message  to  the  Clinton 
administration  and  the  German  Government  to 
take  the  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  Mr. 
Princz  receives  the  reparations  he  deserves. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  opportunity 
to  go  on  the  record  in  support  of  nghting  an 
historic  wrong.  The  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  is 
well  known.  Not  so  well  known  are  the  individ- 
ual stories  that  make  up  the  larger  horror.  The 
tragedy  that  surrounds  Hugo  Princz  is  one  of 
those  unknown  stories.  Mr.  Princz  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  survived  the  camps  of  Ausch- 
witz and  Dachau,  though  his  wife  and  children 
did  not. 

In  1942.  Mr.  Princz  and  his  family  were  U.S. 
citizens  living  in  Europe.  He  and  his  family 
were  arrested  by  the  Nazis  who  ignored  their 
valid  U.S.  passports  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  Jews.  Princz  and  his  family  were  de- 
ported to  concentration  camps  where  all  but 
Princz  were  exterminated. 

Following  the  lit)eration.  Hugo  Princz.  as  an 
Amencan.  was  sent  to  a  U.S.  military  hospital 
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and  did  not  go  through  a  displaced  persons 
camp.  Because  Princz  bypassed  the  DP 
camp,  he  has  been  refused  German  repara- 
tions for  over  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Princz' 
case  is  unique.  Nonetheless,  that  fact  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  horror  Mr.  Princz  experi- 
enced nor  the  loss  he  incurred.  It  is  wrong  that 
the  German  Government  has  not  paid  repara- 
tions and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  as  did  the  Senate,  to  call  upon 
the  German  Government  to  release  repara- 
tions payments  to  Hugo  Princz,  will  help  re- 
solve this  dark  chapter.  Reparations  can  never 
diminish  the  loss  that  Hugo  Phncz  experi- 
enced. They  can,  however,  acknowledge  his 
loss  and  suffering  and  therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Resolution  323. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  House  Resolution 
323 — a  bill  to  secure  reparations  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  Hugo  Princz,  a  Jewish 
United  States  citizen  interned  in  a  German 
concentration  camp  during  World  War  II. 

Hugo  Princz  and  his  family  were  U.S.  citi- 
zens residing  in  Europe  during  Worid  War  II. 
In  1942,  they  were  arrested  by  the  Nazis  who, 
ignoring  their  valid  U.S.  passports  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  Jewish,  deported  them 
to  concentration  camps  where  all  died  except 
for  Mr.  Princz.  Mr.  Princz  survived  his  intern- 
ment as  a  slave  laborer  at  both  Auschwitz  and 
Dachau  concentration  camps. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Princz  was  liberated  by  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  was  sent  to  a  U.S.  military 
hospital  for  treatment.  After  returning  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Princz  pursued  a  pension 
through  the  German  program  established  to 
compensate  survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  For 
the  past  40  years,  his  claim  has  been  repeat- 
edly refused.  Because  his  internment  was  not 
processed  through  a  center  for  displaced  per- 
sons in  Germany  following  the  war,  Mr.  Princz 
was  not  considered  stateless  or  a  refugee  and 
thus  did  not  meet  the  German  eligibility  criteria 
for  the  reparations  program. 

In  1992,  after  exhausting  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, Mr.  Princz,  brought  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  Federal  Court 
in  Washington,  DC.  Germany's  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  suit  was  denied  by  the  district  court, 
and  its  appeal  of  that  decision  was  recently 
heard  by  the  DC.  Circuit.  On  December  15, 
1993,  the  appellate  court  issued  an  order  in- 
structing the  parties  to  advise  it  in  90  days  of 
the  status  of  executive  and  legislative  branch 
activities  beanng  on  this  outstanding  case. 

This  unusual  directive  gives  added  impetus 
to  already  underway  appeals  made  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  persuade  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  Mr.  Princz'  case.  The  intro- 
duction of  House  Resolution  323,  and  its  com- 
panion resolution.  Senate  Resolution  162,  to- 
gether sent  a  clear  message  to  the  German 
Government  of  American  concern  tor  the 
prompt  resolution  of  this  issue. 

Furthermore,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  to  raise  this  issue  with  Chancellor 
Kohl  in  their  upcoming  bilateral  meeting  on 
January  31  and  to  take  all  appropriate  steps 


necessary  to  ensure  that  Mr.  Princz'  case  is 
satisfactorily  resolved  by  extending  full  and  fair 
reparations  for  this  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
strong  support  for  House  Resolution  323.  This 
measure  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  actively  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hugo  Princz.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  by  the  House  is  a  posi- 
tive step  \o  correct  a  terrible  injustice  and  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  desire  to  ensure  that  horrors 
of  the  Holocaust  are  never  forgotten. 

Specifically,  House  Resolution  323  urges 
President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State  War- 
ren Christopher  to  raise  this  matter  with  the 
German  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister  when 
they  visit  Washington  next  week,  and  state 
publicly  that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
tolerate  "continued  discriminatory  treatment  of 
Mr.  Princz."  As  many  in  this  Chamber  know, 
Mr.  Princz,  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust,  has 
unsuccessfully  sought  reparations  from  the 
German  Government  for  40  years.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  institution  Is  going  on  record 
in  support  of  Mr.  Princz. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Princz's  plight,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
provide  the  facts.  As  Americans  living  in  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Princz  and  his  family  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Nazis  in  1942  as  enemy 
aliens.  They  were  officially  considered  civilian 
prisoners  and  not  prisoners-of-war.  Despite 
protests  by  Mr.  Princz'  father  that  they  were 
United  States  citizens,  the  Nazis  refused  to 
honor  the  validity  of  their  passports  since  they 
were  Jewish.  Mr.  Princz'  parents  and  siblings 
were  subsequently  murdered  in  Nazi  death 
camps  and,  Mr.  Princz,  after  being  forced  to 
watch  his  brother  starve  to  death  in  Auschwitz, 
was  marched  to  the  Dachau  slave  labor  camp. 
Just  hours  before  his  scheduled  execution,  he 
was  saved  by  American  forces  liberating  the 
area  and  sent  to  an  American  military  hospital 
for  treatment. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many set  up  a  reparations  program  for  Holo- 
caust survivors  to  which  Mr.  Princz  made 
timely  application.  His  application  was  rejected 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an  American  citi- 
zen at  the  time  of  his  capture  and  not  a  state- 
less person  or  refugee.  After  exhausting  all 
diplomatic  efforts  to  obtain  compensation,  in 
1990  Mr.  Princz  filed  a  suit  against  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  Federal  court,  where  it  is 
still  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  acted  today  and  passed 
House  Resolution  323.  I  look  fonward  to  worth- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  the  Caucus  in  mon- 
itoring the  German  Government's  actions  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Menendez).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  323. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof). 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  323,  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  MOTION  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  RULES  ON  TODAY 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
today  for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  2144,  the  Guam  Excess  Lands  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUAM  EXCESS  LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2144)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
excess  land  to  the  Government  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Guam  Ex- 
cess Lands  Act". 

SEC.  2.  TRANSFER. 

(a)  In  GE.NERAL.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall,  subject  to  section  3, 
transfer  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  parcels  of  land 
described  in  subsection  (b)  (together  with 
any  improvements  tliereon)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  for  public  "benefit  use.  by  quit- 
claim deed  and  without  reimbursement. 
Such  transfers  shall  take  place  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
controlling  a  parcel  that  the  parcel  is  excess 
to  the  needs  of  such  agency. 

(b)  Description  of  P.'vrcels  To  Be  Trans- 
ferred.—Unless  a  parcel  of  land  described  in 
this  subsection  has  been  disposed  of  under 
other  authority  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  is  transferred  for 
further  Federal  utilization  as  a  result  of  the 
screening  required  by  section  3(a).  the  par- 
cels of  land  required  to  be  transferred  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  consist  of  the  following: 
Navy  Parcels 

South  Finegayan  445  acres 

Nimitz  Hill  Parcels  and  1 

and2B  208  acres 

NAVMAG  Parcel  1  144  acres 

Apra  Harbor  Parcel  7  73  acres 

Apra  Harbor  Parcel  8 6  acres 

Apra  Harbor  Parcel  6 47  acres 
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Apra  Harbor  Parcel  9  41  acres  mittee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Commit- 

Apra  Harbor  Parcel  2 30  acres  tee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

Apra  Harbor  Parcel  1  6  acres  (e)    Review    by    Committees.— Parcels    of 

Asan  Annex  ;...,....                  17  acres  land  may  not  be  transferred  under  this  Act 

NAVCAMS  Beach  14  acres  until  180  days  after  the  submission  to  the 

ACEORP  Msui  Tunnel  ....                   4  acres  committees  of  the  Congress  specified  in  sub- 

Agat  Parcel  3  5  acres  section  (d)  of— 

Air  Force  Parcels  (i)    the    appraisals    provided    for    in    sub- 
Andersen  South  (portion  section  (b).  and 
of     Anderson     Admin.  (2)  the  land  use  plan  provided  for  in  sub- 
Annex) 395  acres  section  (c). 

Camp     Edusa     (Family  (f)  Government  of  Guam  Lands  Within 

Housing  Annex  1) 103  acres  the  War  in  the  Pacific  National  Histori- 

Harmon    Communication  c^i.  Park.— Parcels  of  land  may  not  be  trans- 
Annex  No.  1  862  acres  ferred  under  this  Act  until  after  the  Govern- 

Harmon    Housing    Annex  ^ent   of  Guam   enters   into   a   cooperative 

No.  4  396  acres  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

Harmon      POL      Storage  ,.^or.  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
Annex  No.  2  35  acres  tional  Park  Service,  which  grants  to  the  Sec- 
Harmon  VOR  Annex  308  acres  retary.  at  no  cost,  the  administrative  juris- 

Harmon      POL      Storage  diction  over  all  undeveloped  lands  within  thje 

Annex  No.  1  .^ 14  acres  boundary  of  the  War  in  the  Pacific  National 

Andersen    Radio    Beacon                 ^  Historical     Park,     except    those    lands    at 

Annex 23  acres  ^delup  Point,  which  are  owned  by  the  Gov- 

Federal  Aviation  Adminis-  ernment  of  Guam.  The  lands  covered  by  such 

tration  Parcel  cooperative  agreement  shall  be  managed  in 

Talofofo     "HH"     Homer  accordance    with    the   general    management 

Facility  37  acres  pian  of  the  park  and  in  the  same  manner  as 

(c)  Legal  Descriptions. — The  exact  acre-  lands  within  the  park  that  are  owned  by  the 

ages  and  legal  descriptions  of  all  parcels  of  United  States. 

land  to  be  transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be  sEC.  4.  OBJECTS  AFFECTING  NAVIGABLE  AIR- 

determined  by  surveys  which  are  satisfac-  SPACE. 

tory  to  the  head  of  the  controlling  Federal  The   conveyance   document   for  any    land 

agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  The  cost  transferred  under  this  Act  located  within  6 

of  such  surveys,  together  with  all  direct  and  nautical  miles  of  an  airport  shall  contain  a 

indirect   costs    related    to    any    conveyance  provision  that  requires  a  determination  of  no 

under  this  section,  shall  be  borne  by  such  hazard  to  air  navigation  to  be  obtained  from 

controlling  Federal  agency.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  ac- 

SEC.  3.  TERMS  AND  CONDmONS.  cordance  with  applicable  regulations  govern- 

(a)  Further  Federal  Utilization  Screen-  ing  objects  affecting  navigable  airspace  or 
inc.— Parcels  of  land  determined  to  be  excess  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
property  pursuant  to  section  2  shall  be  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-726.  as  amended) 
screened  for  further  Federal  utilization  in  in  order  for  construction  or  alteration  on  the 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and  property  to  be  permitted. 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  SEC.  5.  SEVERE  CONTAMINATION. 
U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  and  such  screening  will  be  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
completed  within  45  days  after  the  date  on  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
which  they  are  determined  to  be  excess.  ices,   in  his  discretion,  may  choose  not  to 

(b)  Appraisals.— The  Administrator  shall  transfer  any  parcel  under  this  Act  on  which 
promptly  appraise  those  parcels  that  are  not  there  is  severe  contamination,  the  remedy  of 
needed  for  further  Federal  utilization  to  de-  which  would  require  the  United  States  to 
termine  their  estimated  fair  market  value,  incur  extraordinary  costs. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  which  con-  sEC.  6.  APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  AND  TERRl- 
trols  such  parcels  shall  cooperate  with  the  TORIAL  LAWS. 
Administrator    in    carrying    out    appraisals  All  Federal  and  territorial  environmental 
under  this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  laws  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  par- 
submit  a  copy  of  the  appraisals  to  the  com-  eels  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  during 
mittees   of  the   Congress   specified   in   sub-  and  after  the  transfer  of  such  parcels, 
section  (d).  The  cost  of  such  appraisals  shall  rpj^g  SPEAKER  pro   tempore    Pursu- 
be  paid  for  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Fed-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^  gentleman  from  the 
eral   Property  and  Admmistrative  Services  ...            .  ,       ,      ,,.-„    .,„   t  ,.^rxi   ,.,iii    v,^ 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  485(b)).  ^irgm  Islands  [Mr.  DE  LUGO]  will  be 

(c)  Land  Use  PLAN.-The  parcels  of  land  to  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
be  transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligi-  tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  HANSEN]  will  be 
ble  for  transfer  after  the  Government  of  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Guam  enacts  legislation  which  establishes  a  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
detailed  plan  for  the  public  benefit  use  (in-  from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  DE  LUGO]. 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to.  housing,  schools.  j^^  pg  LUGO  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
hospitals,  libraries,  child  care  centers,  parks  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  recreation    conservation    economic  de-  j^       Speaker,    this    legislation    is   of 

velopment,  public  health,  and  public  safety)  ^      .^    ...               .       .  °      , i^„„.   „<• 

of  such  parcels  and  the  Governor  of  Guam  ^re^^  significance  to  the  territory  of 
submits  such  plan  to  the  committees  of  the  Guam  and  is  also  important  to  the  De- 
Congress  specified  in  subsection  (d).  fense  Department. 

(d)  Submissions.— The  appraisals  and  land  It  should  have  been  enacted  a  few 
use  plan  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  years  ago  *  *  *  not  only  because  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  under  sub-  npgd  for  it  is  pressing  but  also  because 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  ,.jjgj,g  yi&s  been  a  general  consensus  on 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the  Com-  accomplishing  its  main  purpose  for 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  k            =. 

Government  Operations  and  the  Committee  years-                         ,  .        ^.       .                  , 

on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries  of  the  In   fact,   it  would  authorize  comple- 

House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  tion    of    a    process    begun    during    the 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Com-  Carter   administration   that   has   been 
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supported  by  each  succeeding  adminis- 
tration. 

Additionally,  this  legislation,  which 
was  developed  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Natural  Resources.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  is  similar  to  provi- 
sions that  passed  both  Houses  in  1990. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  delayed  for  reasons  that 
do  not  relate  to  its  essential  parts. 

The  delays  have  been  especially  un- 
fortunate since  this  measure  would 
positively  address  what  has  become 
such  an  issue  in  Guam  that  it  is  dam- 
aging Federal  relations  with  the  terri- 
tory and  is  undermining  military  inter- 
ests there. 

The  issue  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  hold  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  land  acquired  from  Gua- 
manians  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II 
although  it  is  not  using  most  of  the 
land  and  Guamanians  need  it. 

The  Nation— and  the  people  of 
Guam — are  fortunate  to  now  have  the 
leadership  on  this  issue  of  Guam's  new 
Delegate.  Robert  Underwood.  He  has 
astutely  approached  both  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  overall  issue. 

What  H.R.  2144  would  do  is  establish 
a  special  process  to  transfer  ownership 
to  Guam  of  22  parcels  totaling  some 
3,219  acres  that  are  now  controlled  by 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

This  special  process  is  warranted  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion and  is  precedented.  It  would  be 
more  expedited  than  the  normal 
dispoal  process  and  provide  broader 
possible  uses. 

The  transfers  would  take  place  after: 
other  agencies  confirm  that  they  do 
not  need  the  property:  it  is  appraised; 
we  have  had  180  days  to  review  the  in- 
sular government's  plans  for  its  use; 
and  the  National  Park  Service  is  given 
control  over  local  government  inhold- 
ings  in  the  national  park  on  Guam. 

The  precedents  I  mentioned  include 
acts  regarding  Guam  as  well  as  recent 
base  closure  law.  The  special  cir- 
cumstances primarily  related  to  how 
the  Federal  Government  acquired  the 
30  percent  of  Guam  it  owns. 

After  Guam  was  liberated  from  a  bru- 
tal enemy  occupation  during  World 
War  II— which  was  marked  by  the  un- 
flinching loyalty  of  the  Chamorro  peo- 
ple of  Guam — our  Armed  Forces  ac- 
quired most  of  the  island  in  trans- 
actions that  were  often  unfair. 

Islanders  sold  their  land  for  a  pit- 
tance, sometimes  under  pressure  or  not 
understanding  terms,  and  often  out  of 
a  sense  of  patriotism  or  gratitude  for 
freedom.  There  was  also  an  assumption 
that  the  property  would  only  be  used 
for  the  Nation's  defense. 

Congress  has  acted  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  acquisitions  themselves. 
Individuals  whose  land  was  unfairly  ac- 
quired have  been  authorized  to  sue  for 
fair  compensation. 
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But  this  did  not  resolve  the  problem 
of  too  much  land  being  withdrawn  from 
the  community  *  *  *  a  big  problem  for 
a  small  island. 

And  there  is  no  debate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  holds  more  land  in 
Guam  that  it  needs.  Guam's  legislature 
recently  noted  that  only  about  12,000  of 
the  approximately  44,000  federally 
owned  acres  are  even  fenced  and,  of 
these,  only  half  are  apparently  being 
used. 

So  that  is  where  this  legislation 
comes  in.  And  it  would  really  return 
land  taken  for  a  specific  purpose  that 
no  longer  exists  rather  than  simply 
give  it  to  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1950  law  that  organized 
Guam's  civilian  government  included  an  initial 
effort  to  address  this  problem.  Under  it,  land 
was  returned  to  resettle  and  rehabilitate  the  is- 
land as  well  as  help  establish  the  government. 

But  it  has  long  been  clear  that  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Much  of  the  land  that  the  military 
owns  on  Guam  was  not  used  even  during  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

While  it  has  remained  idle,  however,  the 
people  of  Guam  have  developed  an  increasing 
need  for  land  for  housing  and  other  essential 
purposes.  Additionally,  they  have  been  priced 
out  of  the  market  as  Japanese  investment  has 
escalated  values. 

And  Guam,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  a 
territory  lacks  the  leverage  that  a  State  would 
have  to  force  Federal  attention  to  its  needs. 

Its  pioneering  first  Delegate,  my  late  friend, 
Tony  Won  Pat,  was  able  to  set  the  stage  for 
this  bill,  though,  by  working  with  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  identify  land  not  needed  by  the 
military. 

In  1980,  he  got  special  legislation  enacted 
to  transfer  some  927  acres  to  local  control. 
But  his  effort  regarding  a  few  thousand  other 
acres  identified  by  the  Defense  Department 
was  delayed  when  the  incoming  Reagan  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  review  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's decisions. 

After  it  finally  concluded  that  most  of  the 
land  could  be  released,  Guam's  Delegate  at 
the  time,  Ben  BIaz,  proposed  a  transfer  bill  in 
1987. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  handicapped  by 
unrealistic  provisions.  Even  more  unfortu- 
nately, the  Interior  Department's  territories  of- 
fice stymied  passage  by  proposing  an  even 
more  complicated  alternative. 

While  their  proposals  were  unrealistic,  how- 
ever, what  they  sought  to  address  is  a  very 
real  feeling  among  many  former  landowners 
that  the  land  ought  to  be  returned  to  them. 
Many  are  unhappy  with  the  S39.5  million  set- 
tlement of  their  unfair  takings  cases. 

One  problem  with  this  idea,  of  course,  is 
that  the  former  owners  have  already  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  fair  compensa- 
tion through  the  courts  for  land  taken  unfairiy. 
The  settlement  was  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  less  than  even  Federal  estimates  of 
what  it  would  be.  But  this  will  not  convince 
many  here  that  former  owners  should  now  be 
given  land  back. 

Another  problem  with  the  idea  of  returning 
land  to  former  owners  is  that  much  of  the  land 
will  never  be  able  to  be  returned  since  it  will 
continue  to  be  retained  by  the  military  or  has 
been  given  to  the  local  government. 


I,  and  others,  sought  to  break  the  stalemate 
by  working  out  a  compromise  in  1990.  It  pro- 
vided the  best  balance  possible  between  the 
view  in  Guam  that  the  land  should  be  given  to 
individuals  for  their  private  use  and  the  gen- 
eral Federal  policy  of  requiring  that  land  given 
for  free  be  used  for  public  purposes.  It  would 
allow  the  land  to  be  used  for  a  broader  array 
of  purposes  that  benefit  the  people  of  Guam. 

Although  this  compromise  passed  both 
Houses,  it  was  not  enacted,  however,  after 
final  action  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
came  too  late  in  the  101st  Congress. 

Delegate  BIaz  sponsored  a  bill  based  on  the 
1990  compromise  in  1992.  Interior's  territones 
office  then  again  effectively  stymied  passage 
by  raising  questions  which  were  not  essential 
to  it. 

.  Meanwhile,  tensions  related  to  the  contin- 
ued Federal  control  of  so  much  of  Guam  in- 
tensified during  these  years  of  unnecessary 
delays.  Frustration  grew  as  original  land  own- 
ers passed  away. 

The  discontent  has  become  so  great  that  it 
has  led  to  occupations  of  military  land  and  be- 
come a  dominant  issue  on  the  island. 

The  current  gentleman  from  Guam  [Mr. 
Underwood],  has  approached  this  difficult  sit- 
uation intelligently  and  aggressively. 

He  resurrected  the  1990  compromise 
through  this  bill.  He  has  also  organized  talks 
related  to  other  land  issues  among  all  con- 
cerned Federal  and  local  parties.  And  he  has 
passed  the  Defense  Department  to  identify 
more  land  that  it  does  not  need. 

So,  his  efforts  may  require  action  on  our 
parts  in  the  future  in  addition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insular  and  International 
Affairs  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
2144  last  July  29th.  There  was  general  sup- 
port expressed  for  this  compromise  with  one 
exception  that  I  mention  because  it  has  af- 
fected the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Interior's  territories  office,  which,  I  should 
note,  does  not  have  authority  over  the  matters 
covered  by  this  legislation,  proposed  that  the 
land  be  transferred  to  it  for  disposal.  It  wanted 
to  use  the  land,  first,  for  exchanges  for  private 
inholdings  in  the  national  pari<  and  also  re- 
quire the  government  of  Guam  to  transfer 
ownership  of  its  inholdings  in  the  park  to  the 
Federal  Government  before  it  would  receive 
any  of  the  land  not  used  for  these  exchanges. 
It  also  wanted  to  have  to  approve  of  Guam's 
plans  for  using  any  land  it  did  get  and  the 
power  to  require  Guam  to  pay  the  Federal 
Government  if  it  used  this  land  in  a  way  not 
approved  by  the  office. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  agree  with  the 
territories  office's  proposal  and  approved  the 
legislation  essentially  as  planned.  But  the  of- 
fice did  get  other  issues  to  be  raised.  The 
leadership  of  the  National  Parks,  Forests,  and 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  insisted  that  the 
issue  of  the  government  of  Guam's  inholdings 
in  the  national  park  be  addressed.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  wanted  to  ensure  that  land  could 
be  used  for  conservation  purposes. 

We  have  worked  up  until  shortly  before  we 
came  on  this  floor  today  to  address  the  na- 
tional park  issue.  My  own  view  was  that  it  is 
an  unrelated  issue  that  should  be  handled 
separately,  if  possible.  I  recognized  that  the 
territorial  government's  land  within  the  park 


must  be  maintained  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  park.  But  I  also  recognized  that  this 
did  not  require  a  transfer  of  ownership;  that 
such  a  transfer  would  be  objectionable  to 
Guam  given  the  emotions  surrounding  the 
issue  of  Federal  land  ownership;  and  that 
Guam  would  only  be  willing  to  compromise  so 
much  to  obtain  the  land  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred by  this  legislation. 

Additionally,  though,  I  recognized  the  reality 
of  the  strong  sentiment  among  Members  for 
ensuring  that  Guam's  obligations  regarding  the 
park  are  fulfilled.  The  gentleman  from  Guam 
also  recognized  it. 

Thanks  to  his  leadership  and  work,  as  well 
as  the  consideration  and  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Minnesota  and  Utah, 
we  have,  therefore,  developed  the  fairest  com- 
promise possible.  It  would  retain  Guam's  own- 
ership of  the  land  involved  and  provide  Guam 
with  an  opportunity  to  work  out  matters  relat- 
ing to  management  of  the  land  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  substitute  that 
I  have  presented  have  been  worked  out  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  other  committees  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred — Government  Op- 
erations and  Armed  Services — as  well  as  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

One  of  the  changes  made  from  the  lan- 
guage reported  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  is  the  deletion  of  a  provision  that 
would  have  made  clear  that  a  law  providing 
the  homeless  a  pnority  claim  to  disposed  of 
land  does  not  apply  to  the  land  covered  by 
this  bill. 

We  have  agreed  to  delete  this  provision  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary.  Regulations  already 
make  clear  that  the  law  that  would  have  been 
cited  does  not  apply  when  land  is  transferred 
pursuant  to  special  legislation,  which  is  what 
this  measure  is.  Further,  the  other  provisions 
of  this  measure  should  already  provide  suffi- 
cient guidance  regarding  the  land's  future  use. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note 
that  the  executive  branch  also  supports  this 
measure. 

The  Defense  Department  recognizes  that  fi- 
nally returning  the  land  involved  to  Guam  is 
critical  to  gaining  the  community  acceptance 
necessary  for  its  continued  use  of  land  that  it 
does  need  there  and  that  acceptance  is  impor- 
tant since  our  national  security  mission  in 
Guam  is  vital. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  commanders  on 
the  island.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Stanley 
Roth,  Under  Secretary  Frank  Wisner,  and  oth- 
ers have  been  helpful  in  explaining  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation. 

The  Interior  Department  has  also  come  to 
support  this  measure. 

So,  as  I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear,  this 
measure  also  deserves  this  House's  support. 

a  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the  remarks 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands.  [Mr.  DE  LUGO],  were  ex- 
cellent remarks,  and  I  especially  liked 
the  point  where  he  said  the  Federal 
Government    holds    more    ground    in 
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Guam  than  the  Federal  Government 
needs.  We  could  easily  add  to  that  the 
11  Western  States,  and  I  hope  that  we 
keep  that  in  mind  when  we  start  doing 
that  with  some  of  the  Western  States. 
I  greatly  appreciate  that  statement 
and  hope  that  it  is  emblazoned  in  mar- 
ble somewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2144,  a  bill  to  transfer  excess  Federal 
lands  to  the  Government  of  Guam.  As 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  cor- 
rectly points  out,  excessive  Federal 
land  ownership  often  creates  adverse 
local  and  regional  economic  impacts. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  trans- 
ferring more  control  over  Federal  lands 
to  State  and  local  governments  will  re- 
sult in  more  economic  opportunity  as 
well  as  better  land  management. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  basic  premise 
of  this  bill. 

However,  I  was  concerned  that  the 
original  version  of  this  bill  permitted 
the  Government  of  Guam  to  continue 
to  administer  lands  inside  War  in  the 
Pacific  National  Historical  Park,  a 
park  established  nearly  15  years  ago  to 
commemorate  the  American  liberation 
of  Guam.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  me  to 
require  the  Government  of  Guam  to  fa- 
cilitate National  Park  Service  manage- 
ment over  these  key  inholdings  by 
transferring  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  While  the  version  we  are 
acting  on  today  does  not  transfer  title 
to  the  lands,  it  does  ensure  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  these  lands  as 
key  components  of  this  important  na- 
tional park. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam  in  working  with 


about  the  past,  it  is  about  the  future. 
It  is  about  a  commitment  from  this 
Congress  to  address  the  land  problems 
on  Guam,  and  the  land  history  of 
Guam.  This  bill  is  about  a  commitment 
from  the  administration  to  seek  work- 
able solutions  to  these  problems  with 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  Guam. 
This  bill  is  about  good  faith  efforts  and 
patience. 

Those  good  faith  efforts  extend  back 
to  Guam's  venerable  statesman.  Mr. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat.  Guam's  first 
Delegate  to  Congress.  They  include  the 
efforts  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Ben 
BIaz,  to  find  solutions.  These  efforts  in- 
clude my  work  with  the  House  commit- 
tees and  the  Government  of  Guam  to 
find  the  common  ground  where  our  in- 
terests converge. 

The  effort  to  find  solutions  and  jus- 
tice for  the  people  of  Guam  begins  here 
today.  It  is  a  good  sign,  and  a  good 
start  that  this  bill  addresses  lands 
excessed  15  years  ago.  because  we  are 
saying  to  Guam  that  we  can  make  a 
break  with  the  past,  and  we  can  begin 
the  difficult  task  that  confronts  us  as 
the  prospect  of  more  Federal  excess 
lands  heightens  the  tensions  on  Guam 
and  increases  the  demands  for  a  com- 
prehensive land  solution. 

While  this  bill  is  not  that  comprehen- 
sive solution,  it  does  show  that  solu- 
tions are  possible.  Ultimately,  the  best 
solution  is  to  give  Guam  as  much  au- 
thority as  possible  to  resolve  land  is- 
sues on  Guam,  where  land  issues  are 
most  clearly  understood. 

Just  last  week  I  convened  a  land  con 
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respect  to  land  and  Guam  shares  along 
with  other  Pacific  islands  a  view  of  the 
land  which  intimately  connects  to  our 
fiber  as  a  people,  as  a  culture — and 
when  we  call  refer  to  ourselves  in  the 
ancient  way — we  say  taotao  tano — peo- 
ple of  the  land. 

Because  of  the  strategic  nature  of 
our  island — our  land — our  dot  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  we  have  been  tra- 
versed by  pirateers,  so-called  discov- 
erers, interlopers  and  strategists  all 
eager  in  some  way — so  it  seems  to  dis- 
poses us  of  our  land  for  some  grander 
purpose  which  we  understood  only  im- 
perfectly. 

The  land  which  is  being  returned 
through  this  bill  was  taken  by  the 
military  after  World  War  II  from  fami- 
lies and  individuals  who  are  still  very 
much  with  us  today.  Their  saga  is 
filled  with  stories  of  false  promises  and 
the  inability  to  contest  in  a  civilian 
court  the  military's  takings.  The  land 
in  question  has  not  been  used  for  dec- 
ades. The  land  has  been  declared  excess 
by  military  strategists  over  15  years 
ago. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  return  it  to 
the  people  of  Guam;  it  is  about  time 
that  we  do  the  right  thing. 

There  is  bitterness,  anger,  and  rage 
over  the  how  the  land  was  originally 
taken  in  Guam.  But  there  is  also  hope 
and  opportunity.  It  is  up  to  us  here 
today  to  demonstrate  that  such  hope 
and  opportunity  can  override  bitter- 
ness and  rage  through  responsible  pub- 
lic policy  which  says  that  we  hear  the 


ference  on  Guam  to  begin  the  task  of  people  of  Guam  and  the  House  is  will- 
forming  a  consensus  on  land  issues.  '^l^°S°.  '^  I  "^rr..'...-  .nHn« 
While   there  was  frustration  and  dis-        Dankulo  na  si  Yu  os  ma  ase    todos 


me  to  address  my  concerns  and  I  en-    appointment  expressed  by  the  people  of    hamyo. 


courage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Guam, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Underwood. 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  House  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2144,  the  Guam  Excess 
Lands  Act,  is  a  significant  event  for 
Guam,  not  just  because  this  bill  trans- 
fers 3.200  acres  of  excess  Federal  lands 
■  back  to  the  people  of  Guam,  but  more 
so  because  by  our  actions  we  begin  to 
unravel  a  history  of  land  takings  on 
Guam. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  support  and 
hard  work  of  Chairman  Miller.  Chair- 
man DE  Lugo  and  Chairman  Vento  in 


Guam,  there  clearly  was  also  hope  for 
the  future.  Our  action  today  conveys 
that  there  is  reason  for  that  hope  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  change 
is  possible. 

I  sincerely  thank  Chairman  MILLER. 
Chairman  DE  Lugo,  and  Chairman 
Vento  for  their  work  on  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  2144. 

This  is  a  momentous  occasion  for  the 
people  of  Guam  and  I  cannot  let  it  pass 
without  remembering  the  faces  of  the 
Chamorro  people  from  whom  this  land 
was  originally  taken  and  for  whom  it 
should  ultimately  benefit. 

Land  is  a  critical  issue  for  a  small  is- 
land; I  recognize  that  land  issues 
throughout  the  nation  are  difficult  and 
raise  thorny  issues  of  local  control,  pri- 
vate property  rights,  public  interest, 
constitutional  rights  and  condemna- 
tion procedures. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  un- 


helping  me  to  bring  H.R.  2144  to  this  derstand  that  Guam  is  not  just  a  mi 
point.  I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Gallegly  in  finding  acceptable  so- 
lutions to  some  very  difficult  issues 
that  this  bill  deals  with. 

The  parcels  of  land  being  transferred 
by  this  bill  were  identified  as  excess 


crocosm  of  the  confluence  of  these  in- 
terests and  perspectives.  Inevitably, 
some  will  see  this  bill  and  the  interest 
that  is  has  engendered  only  in  this 
fashion.  We  do  not  argue  with  that  per- 
spective 
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Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks. 
Forests,  and  Public  Lands,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I  am  going  to  really 
miss  around  here. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  first  of 
all.  want  to  comment  on  the  generous 
comments  made  by  my  colleague.  He 
will  certainly  be  missed  as  he  has  an- 
nounced in  the  last  week  his  decision 
not  to  seek  or  stand  for  reelection  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  after  his  nearly  30  to 
40  years  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  to  this  Nation.  So, 
he  continues  on  this  year  working  on 
the  issues  of  the  territories  that  are  so 
important  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2144.  As  explained  by  chairman  DE 
Lugo,  this  bill  would  transfer  approxi- 
mately 3,200  acres  of  excess  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  land  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  for  such  public  benefit 
uses  as  housing,  schools,  and  hospitals. 
These  lands  were  identified  as  excess  to 
military  needs  in  1977.  I  commend  Con- 


. But  there  is  more,  there  is  lots  more,    gressman  Underwood  for  the  effort  he 
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sues  surrounding  this  bill  and  other 
land  use  issues  on  Guam.  Congressman 
Underwood  has  shown  positive  leader- 
ship through  his  work  on  this  bill  and 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  year  fi- 
nally providing  for  a  monument  to  the 
people  of  Guam  at  the  War  in  the  Pa- 
cific National  Historical  Park. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks.  Forests  and  Public 
Lands,  I  worked  with  Chairman  de 
Lugo,  the  delegate  from  Guam,  Mr. 
Underwood  and  Committee  member 
Congressman  Hansen  on  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  concerning  the  War  in  the 
Pacific  National  Historical  Park.  The 
War  in  the  Pacific  National  Historical 
Park  was  established  in  1978  to  inter- 
pret the  major  historic  sites  and  events 
associated  with  the  battle  for  Guam. 
The  authorized  boundary  of  the  park  is 
1,960  acres,  of  which  915  are  currently 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
government  of  Guam  holds  title  to  872 
acres  inside  the  park  boundary,  of 
which  808  acres  are  submerged  land  and 
64  acres  are  land  parcels.  The  rest  of 
the  lands  are  privately  owned 
inholdings. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  which  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  the  government  of 
Guam's  inholdings  in  the  War  in  the 
Pacific  National  Historical  Park.  This 
amendment  has  subsequently  been  fur- 
ther modified  after  further  discussions 
between  the  interested  parties.  The  bill 
before  the  House  today  now  in  its  final 
form  requires,  as  a  condition  of  the 
land  transfer,  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  government  of  Guam  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
transfers  at  no  cost  the  administrative 
jurispittion  of  all  undeveloped  lands 
owned  by  the  government  of  Guam  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  further 
provides  that  the  lands  covered  by  the 
agreement  will  be  managed  consistent 
with  the  park's  general  management 
plan. 

This  language  will  ensure  that  the 
lands  inside  the  park  will  be  managed 
consistent  with  park  purposes  while 
being  sensitive  to  the  land  ownership 
concerns  of  the  people  and  government 
of  Guam.  While  I  believe  my  commit- 
tee amendment  would  have  been  ade- 
quate, this  revised  language  is  cer- 
tainly acceptable  and  should  protect 
park  values  and  not  diminish  local  sup- 
port for  the  park.  With  this  language 
we  can  proceed  with  moving  the  long 
overdue  excess  lands  bill  and  'end  up 
with  a  positive  outcome  for  both  the 
people  of  Guam  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  interest  from  the  Delegate  of 
Guam  and  other  citizens  of  the  island 
in  having  a  review  of  issues  concerning 
the  legislative  boundaries  of  the  War  in 
the  Pacific  National  Historical  Park. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  the  au- 
thority to  review  boundaries  and  make 
recommendations  for  boundary  adjust- 
ments, and  I  would  encourage  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service  to  undertake  this 
review  if  they  feel  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime  I  urge 
the  swift  passage  of  H.R.  2144,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  version  of  this 
legislation  came  about  because  of  co- 
operation between  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  DE  Lugo],  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Guam  [Mr. 
Underwood]  with  some  input  from  my- 
self. I  instituted  the  idea  some  years 
ago,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  come  to 
fruition.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  and  everyone  else  who  was 
involved  in  this  process. 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Amer- 
ican Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega],  one 
of  my  best  friends  in  this  House,  a  gen- 
tleman I  greatly  admire. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  ex- 
press the  sentiments  that  were  said 
earlier  by  my  dear  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento].  I  want  to  echo  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]  who 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular and  International  Affairs,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  had  the  highest 
respect  for  over  the  years;  I  have 
known  Mr.  de  Lugo  since  the  1970's 
when  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
on  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. But  the  fact  is,  he  has  also 
used  his  tremendous  talent  and  leader- 
ship in  representing  his  constituents 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  leader  among  the  insular 
areas.  His  service  for  the  past  20  years 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  has  been  in- 
valuable and  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  have  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2144,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  excess  lands  to  the 
Government  of  Guam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  vote  will 
be  a  significant  step  toward  the  final 
process  of  transferring  3,200  acres  of  ex- 
cess land  currently  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  people  of 
Guam.  In  my  opinion,  all  other  alter- 
natives previously  proposed  such  as 
transferring  the  land  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  selling  it  to 
the  highest  bidder,  are  an  insult  to  peo- 
ple of  Guam  and  an  affront  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  play— a  principle  which 
touches  on  the  very  foundation  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

During  the  cold  war,  the  people  of 
Guam  played  their  part  in  providing 
the  land  required  by  the  military  for 
the  overall  defense  of  our  country.  The 
cold  war  no  longer  exists  and  Federal 
agencies  declared  as  long  ago  as  1980 
that  they  no  longer  need  the  3,200  acres 
which  on  a  small  island  like  Guam, 
constitutes  a  meaningful  portion  of 
their  overall  landmass  of  215  square 
miles. 


During  the  Second  World  War, 
Guam's  struggle  to  regain  its  freedom 
is  well  documented  by  American  sol- 
diers who,  many  years  later,  helped 
free  the  citizens  of  Guam  from  certain 
genocide.  After  the  war,  the  people  of 
Guam  donated  much  of  their  land  to 
defend  U.S.  interests  against  the  com- 
munist menace  enveloping  much  of 
Asia.  Whether  or  not  the  landowners 
understood  the  terms  of  the  transfers 
is  not  clear. 

Now  that  the  cold  war  no  longer  ex- 
ists, it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
exercise  its  oversight  responsibility 
and  return  this  land  to  its  rightful 
owner,  the  people  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  owns  30  percent  of  the 
land  on  the  island  of  Guam,  and  over 
the  years  this  has  caused  considerable 
unrest  in  Guam.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
available  land,  land  prices  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  more  land  were 
available  It  is  difficult  for  the 
Chamorro  people  to  see  land  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  declared  as 
excess  to  its  needs  to  remain  idle  while 
the  local  people  cannot  afford  land  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proposals  to  transfer 
this  and  additional  excess  land  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  Guam  have 
been  pending  in  Congress  since  1977, 
but  for  many  reasons,  each  of  several 
bills  have  not  passed.  With  another 
year  to  go  in  this  Congress.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  will  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man George  Miller,  Chairman  Bruce 
Vento,  and  Chairman  Ron  de  Lugo,  all 
who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
this  bill,  and  provided  valuable  guid- 
ance. And  Congressman  Robert 
Underwood  should  also  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  and  tenacity  in  keep- 
ing this  bill  moving. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  com-  , 
mendation  and  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alask  [Mr.  Young]  for 
their  assistance  and  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  do  the  right  thing 
today  and  return  a  measure  of  dignity 
to  a  people  in  their  own  homeland  by 
passing  H.R.  2144. 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  a 
gentleman  that  I  greatly  admire.  I  re- 
member when  he  came  to  this  House. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  a  man 
that  I  considered  my  mentor,  and  I  am 
going  to  miss  our  chairman.  He  is  one 
of  the  real  leaders  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  begin  my  remarks 
by  expressing  my  sorrow,  but  also  con- 
gratulating our  colleague  on  his  an- 
nounced retirement.  The  gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo] 
has  just  been  an  outstanding  member 


of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  a  leader  on  the  issues  af- 
fecting the  territories  and  an  outstand- 
ing Representative  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. He  has  been  an  ally  my  entire 
time  in  the  Congress. 
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It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  genuine 
benefit  to  this  Nation  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  committee  and  to  have 
him  in  the  Congress,  and  I  certainly 
wish  him  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  simply  to  express 
my  support  for  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
long  time  coming.  I  want  to  commend 
our  delegate  from  Guam  [Mr. 
Underwood]  for  raising  these  issues 
and  bringing  these  issues  to  a  conclu- 
sion so  we  can  successfully  bring  about 
the  transfer  of  this  land  and  so  the 
Guamanian  people  can  have  much  more 
say  and  control  over  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  the  assets  of  the 
Island  of  Guam. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]  for  his  involvement 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]  for  his  involvement  in 
writing  this  legislation  and  adding  his 
ideas  in  some  cases  and  improving  it. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums],  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CONYERS]  for  their 
input  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  It  is 
long  overdue  and  badly  needed. 

H.R.  2144,  the  Guam  Excess  Lands  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Delegate  Robert  Underwood, 
would  transfer  to  the  government  ol  Guam  title 
to  approximately  3,200  acres  of  land  declared 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  legislation  has  a  long  history,  and 
merits  our  support. 

In  1980,  the  Carter  administration  identified 
more  than  3,000  acres  of  Federal  lands  as  ex- 
cess to  the  Federal  Government's  needs  in 
Guam.  Subsequently,  in  the  final  days  of  the 
101st  Congress  both  Houses  considered  legis- 
lation giving  Guam  title  to  the  lands,  but  a  bill 
was  never  enacted  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
session.  H.R.  2144  is  nearly  identical  to  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  full  House  in  1990. 

Under  terms  of  the  legislation,  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  directed  to  transfer 
title  to  the  land  to  Guam  180  days  after  the 
Guam  legislature  enacts  legislation  specifying 
how  the  lands  will  be  used  for  public  benefit 
use.  During  the  180-day  penod,  the  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  Guam's 
plans  to  determine  if  they  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  country  land 
ownership  and  management  issues  are  gen- 
erally controversial.  In  Guam  the  situation  is 
exacerbated  partly  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  30  percent  of  the  island's  ap- 
proximately 215  square  miles.  More  impor- 
tantly. Federal  actions  following  World  War  II 
have  left  a  bitter  feeling  in  many  Guamanians 
memories.  The  people  of  Guam  appreciated 
the  United  States  efforts  in  liberating  Guama- 


nians from  the  Japanese.  But  subsequently 
the  U.S.  confiscated  for  national  security  pur- 
poses more  than  half  of  Guam,  including 
many  phvate  residences  and  farms.  The  peo- 
ple of  Guam  complained  their  lands  were 
taken  without  fair  and  just  compensation. 

In  response,  the  Navy  filed  condemnation 
proceedings  in  Federal  court  in  1948  and 
1949,  and  eventually  paid  SI  .5  million  to 
Guam  for  the  land.  Recognizing  this  did  not 
satisfy  Guamanian  concerns,  the  Congress 
subsequently  enacted  Public  Law  95-134 
which  enabled  persons  who  felt  they  had  not 
received  fair  market  value  compensations  for 
their  land  to  file  suit.  Public  Law  96-205  pro- 
vided that  awards  from  such  suits  be  paid  with 
interest  from  the  time  of  acquisition  to  the  date 
of  fair  compensation.  Guamanians  eventually 
settled  their  suit  for  S39.5  million. 

Public  Law  9&-134  and  Public  Law  96-205 
and  the  ensuing  lawsuits  have  legally  satisfied 
the  U.S.  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
Guam.  But  many  feel  the  U.S.  has  outstanding 
moral  obligations. 

By  returning  land  to  Guam,  H.R.  2144  will 
help  satisfy  those  who  believe  the  U.S.  needs 
to  do  more  for  the  people  of  Guam.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Reagan,  Bush,  and  Clinton  ad- 
ministrations. 

Delegate  Robert  Underwood,  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
work  on  this  bill.  In  addition,  subcommittee 
committee  chairmen  Ron  de  Lugo  and  Bruce 
Vento.  full  committee  chairmen  Ron  Dellums, 
Gerry  Studds.  and  John  Conyers,  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  Chairman  Dave 
McCurdy,  and  Congressman  James  Hansen 
played  essential  roles  in  crafting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  thank  all  of  them  for  their  efforts,  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  one  of  the  newer  Members  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Farr].  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, he  should  not  feel  as  a  newer 
Member  constrained  to  eulogize  me,  al- 
though he  is  a  good  friend  just  the 
same. 

Mr.  FARR  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2144.  I  am  one 
of  the  newest  Members  of  this  House, 
and  before  coming  here  I  served  in  the 
California  Legislature  and  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  which  is 
an  association  of  State  legislators. 
They  have  a  western  conference  made 
up  of  legislators  from  the  Western 
United  States  and  from  the  Pacific  is- 
lands. 

We  happened  to  have  our  annual  con- 
ference in  Guam,  and  I  learned  a  lot 
about  the  issue  of  the  Guamian  people. 

Now  that  I  am  standing  here,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. I  know  many  Members  who  are 
representing  those  States  have  col- 
leagues in  their  State  legislatures  who 
would  be  supportive  as  well.  This  is  es- 
sentially an  issue  of  local  control  for  a 
community  that  well  deserves  to  have 
this  land.  It  has  been  in  U.S.  possession 
for  a  long  time  and  under  our  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  author  of 
this   bill,    the   gentleman    from   Guam 
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[Mr.  Underwood],  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  unanimously  support  H.R.  2144  and 
wish  the  people  of  Guam  a  good  half  a 
day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  ask  for  ap- 
proval of  this  bill,  I  want  to  thank  the 
leaders  of  the  other  committees  with 
which  we  have  worked:  Government 
Operations  Chairman  John  Con^-^rs; 
Armed  Services  Chairman  Ron  Del- 
lums and  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Dave  McCurdy;  as  well  as  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Chairman  Gerry 
Studds. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  minority 
leadership  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  insular  issues,  ranking 
minority  member  Don  Young  and  Sub- 
committee ranking  minority  member 
Elton  Gallegly.  I  must  also  point  out 
that  Natural  Resources  Committee 
Chairman  George  Miller  has  played  a 
key  role  as  has  National  Parks,  For- 
ests, and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Bruce  Vento. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  also  made 
his  mark  on  the  bill.  He  has  felt 
strongly  about  it  and  we  have  not  fully 
agreed  but  he  has  responsibly  com- 
promised. 

And  we  should  not  forget  the  staff 
which,  as  always,  has  been  indispen- 
sable. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
gentleman  from  Guam  has  very  capa- 
bly handled  this  matter. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  Members  once  again  to  support 
this  long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCURDY.  I  nse  in  support  of  H.R. 
2144,  Guam  Excess  Lands  Act,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources.  This 
legislation  was  also  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities,  I  would  like  to  commend  my  fel- 
low sutx;ommittee  member,  Mr.  Underwood, 
for  his  efforts  in  developing  a  new  approach 
with  respect  to  excess  Federal  lands  in  Guam 
in  order  that  this  legislation  can  make  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process. 

As  the  House  no  doubt  is  aware,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  acted  upon  this  leg- 
islation in  both  1990  and  1992.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  is  giving  this  legislation  its  well- 
deserved  attention  as  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation  requires  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  transfer  ownership  of  22 
parcels  of  land,  approximately  3,219  acres,  to 
the  insular  government  after  determination  by 
the  controlling  Federal  agency  that  these  par- 
cels are  no  longer  needed  and  other  Federal 
agencies  have  no  requirement  for  the  parcel. 
The  General  Services  Administration  would 
also  be  required  to  undertake  a  fair  market  ap- 
praisal of  the  nonrequired  pjarcels  and  report 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees. 
In    addition,    the    subsequent    land   transfers 
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would  be  contingent  upon  enactment  by  Guam 
of  a  law  which  specifies  that  such  transferred 
land  would  be  provided  for  public  benefit  pur- 
poses. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  2144.  I  would 
again  like  to  thank  the  sponsor,  f^^r. 
Underwood  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, for  his  support  of  this  bill  and  our 
continued  good  working  relationship  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  lands  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2144,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Guam,  directs 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  transfer 
roughly  3,200  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  on 
that  island  to  the  Government  of  Guam  for 
public  benefit.  The  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  was  going  to  request  a 
sequential  referral  of  the  bill,  but  for  reasons 
noted  below,  will  not  do  so,  without  prejudice 
to  its  junsdictional  interest  in  the  matters  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2144. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee's interest  in  this  bill  concerns  the  pres- 
ence of  endangered  species  habitat  on  por- 
tions of  the  parcels  selected  for  conveyance  to 
the  Government  of  Guam.  After  careful  con- 
sideration and  review,  however,  the  committee 
feels  confident  that  the  addition  of  several  pro- 
visions to  the  bill — most  notably  section  6  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  Federal  and  terri- 
torial environmental  laws — will  ensure  that  the 
mandates  of  laws  such  as  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  apply  both 
dunng  and  after  the  transfer  of  these  parcels. 
With  this  important  clarification,  the  committee 
fully  supports  the  transfer  of  lands  provided  for 
in  H.R.  2144. 

Lastly,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware,  H.R.  2144  represents  only  one  compo- 
nent of  the  growing  debate  on  the  future  of  ex- 
cess Federal  lands  on  Guam.  Particularly  in 
the  wake  of  the  cold  war  and  the  excessing  of 
lands  previously  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  intensity  of  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Guam  on  this  subject  has 
increased  considerably.  Indeed,  many  issues 
concerning  surplus  Federal  land  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  endangered  species  habitat  on  the 
island — with  perhaps  far  greater  implications 
than  the  legislation  being  considered  today — 
remain  to  be  addressed.  Additional  legislation 
is  likely  to  be  introduced,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  looks  forward 
to  working  with  the  Government  of  Guam  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  these  issues 
in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VOLKMER).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2144,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  pending 
business  is  the  question  of  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  is  on  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  1,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   247,   nays 
140.  not  voting  46,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  2) 
YEAS— 247 
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Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 
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Cantwell 
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Collins  (MI) 
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Conyers 

Cooper 
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Costello 

Cramer 
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Darden 

Deal 
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Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 
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Edwards  (TX) 
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Engel 

English  (AZ) 
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Farr 
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Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 
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Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 
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Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 


Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCiuxiy 

McDermott 

McHale 

Mclnnis 

McKinney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Orton 

Owens 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 


Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 


Allard 

Archer 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

Biiley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GAI 

Cox 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 


Andrews  tTX) 

Armey 

Baker (LA) 

Brewster 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Coyne 

Danner 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dornan 

Edwards  (CA) 

Flake 


Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Stsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAI 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 
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Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten. 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

HuffingtOn 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Linder 

Machtley 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

Meyers 

Mica 

Miller  (FLi 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nussle 

NOT  VOTING— 46 


Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

V'olkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Portman 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stearns 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Zellfr 

Zimmer 


Gallegly 

Gallo 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hutto 

Johnson  (GA) 

Kennelly 

Kingston 

Kyi 

Lehman 

Lightfoot 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

Murtha 

Ortiz 


Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Pryce  (OH) 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Slattery 

Smith  (OR) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Young  (AK) 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  CONCERN- 
ING EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND 
POLICIES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
BULGARIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  No.  197) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Vis- 
closky) laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  June  3.  1993,  I  determined  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  Bulgaria  is 
in  full  compliance  with  the  freedom  of 
emigration  criteria  of  sections  402  and 
409  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  This  deter- 
mination allowed  for  the  continuation 
of  most-favored  nation  (MFN)  status 
and  certain  U.S.  Government  financial 
programs  for  Bulgaria  without  the  re- 
quirement of  a  waiver. 

As  required  by  law,  I  am  submitting 
an  updated  Report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning emigration  laws  and  policies  of 
the  Republic  of  Bulgaria.  You  will  find 
that  the  report  indicates  continued 
Bulgarian  compliance  with  U.S.  and 
international  standards  in  the  areas  of 
emigration  and  human  rights  policy. 
William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  January  26. 1994. 

Report  to  Congress  Concerning  Emigra- 
tion Laws  and  Policies  of  the  Republic 
of  Bulgaria 

This  report  on  the  emi^ation  laws  and 
practices  of  the  Republic  of  Bulgaria  con- 
stitutes the  periodic  report  required  by  sub- 
sections 402(b)  and  409(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  ("the  Act"),  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Presidential  Determination  93-26 
of  June  3.  1993  that  Bulgaria  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
sections 402(a)  and  409(a)  of  the  Act. 

All  current  information  indicates  that  the 
emigration  laws  and  practices  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Bulgaria  satisfy  the  criteria  laid  out  in 
subsections  402(a)  and  409(a)  of  the  Act  in  re- 
spect of  all  matters  covered  in  those  sub- 
sections. 

Freedom  of  movement  within  Bulgaria  and 
the  right  to  leave  it  are  enshrined  in  the  1991 
constitution  and  are  not  limited  in  practice. 
No  exit  visa  is  required  to  leave  Bulgaria, 
and  no  more  than  nominal  fees  must  be  paid 
by  potential  emigres.  Thousands  of  Bul- 
garians left  during  1992  and  1993  in  search  of 
economic  opportunities  in  the  West.  Every 
citizen  ha§  the  right  to  return  to  Bulgaria, 
may  not  be  forcibly  expatriated,  and  may 
not  be  deprived  of  citizenship  acquired  by 
birth.  A  number  of  former  political  emi- 
grants were  granted  passports  and  have  re- 
turned to  visit  or  live  in  Bulgaria. 

There  are  no  outstanding  emigration  cases 
involving  the  United  States  and  no  divided 
family  case's  in  Bulgaria. 

In  addition  to  its  exemplary  emigration 
practices,  Bulgaria  respects  fundamental 
human  rights  and  is  working  to  further  de- 
velop a  democratic,  free  market  society  and 
to  establish  closer  relations  with  the  United 
States. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], regarding  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  more  votes 
today.  There  will  not  be  votes  on 
Thursday  or  Friday.  On  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  the  House  will  not  be  in  session. 

On  Tuesday,  February  1,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  bills  on 
suspension.  We  have  one  bill,  H.R.  1727, 
the  Arson  Prevention  Act,  at  this 
point.  There  may  be  some  other  bills 
on  suspension,  but  it  is  not  clear.  Obvi- 
ously, we  will  be  consulting  with  the 
minority  on  suspensions. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  Tuesday.  We 
will  go  in  at  noon,  so  the  vote  would  be 
some  time  after  noon. 

On  Wednesday,  February  2,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  the  House  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  11 
a.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  if  need- 
ed, and  we  are  looking  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  taking  up  H.R.  3425,  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule,  and  a  House  Resolution 
on  the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  earthquake  assistance, 
again  subject  to  a  rule. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  know  of  no  conference  reports 
that  would  be  coming  up  yet  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion I  have  for  the  distinguished  Major- 
ity Leader  is,  it  is  my  concern  under 
this  emergency  that  we  have  going  on 
in  L.A.  right  now,  we  do  need  to  move 
quickly.  I  am  wondering  why  we  are 
going  all  the  way  into  late  next  week. 
I  am  just  interested  in  why  we  are 
going  so  late  into  next  week,  when  it 
appears  that  we  have  a  financial  emer- 
gency that  we  have  to  take  care  of. 
That  would  be  my  one  question  . 

The  other  is  that  we  have  been  ask- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  some 
type  of  a  task  force  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencies in  the  future,  disasters,  natural 
disasters  in  particular.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Speaker  or  the  leadership  has 
made  any  decisions  on  that. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  on  the  first 
question,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
meeting  this  week  to  process  the  bill. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  take 
it  up  this  week. 
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It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
money  in  the  pipeline  in  the  emer- 
gency agency  is  sufficient  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  are  out  there  right 
now.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  as  quickly 
as  we  can  next  week,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  action. 

On  the  second  question,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  exactly  when  this  task  force 
will  all  be  announced,  but  we  do  expect 
today  to  announce  the  cochairs,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Minority  Leader.  It 
will  be  bipartisan,  and  it  will  include 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  may  be  possible  to  have  all  the 
names  prepared  today,  but  at  least  the 
cochairs  of  it  will  be  named  today,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  get  all  the  Members 
named  today. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL, 
leader. 


I  thank  the  majority 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  AND  GREECE  ON  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY.  AND  A  REPORT 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
WITH  ACCOMPANYING  DOCU- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-199) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printe(l: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Purusant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-216.  42  U.S.C.  433(e)(1)). 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  on 
Social  Security,  which  consists  of  two 
separate  instruments:  a  principal 
agreement  and  an  administrative  ar- 
rangement. The  Agreement  was  signed 
at  Athens  on  June  22,  1993. 

The  United  States-Greece  agreement 
contains  all  provisions  mandated  by 
section  233  and  other  provisions  which 
I  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  233,  pursuant  to 
section  233(c)(4).  It  is  similar  in  objec- 
tive to  the  social  security  agreements 
already  in  force  with  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  bilateral  agreements  pro- 
vide for  limited  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  social  se- 
curity systems  to  eliminate  dual  social 
security  coverage  and  taxation,  and  to 
help  prevent  the  loss  of  benefit  protec- 
tion that  can  occur  when  workers  dl- 
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vide  their  careers  between  two  coun-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  the  positions  it  considers  the  most  im- 

tries.  objection   to   the   request  of  the  gen-  portant    first.    Actions    speak    louder 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  tleman  from  Missouri?  than  words.   The  Clinton  administra- 

the  Congress  a  report  prepared  by  the  There  was  no  objection.  tion's  actions  of  the  past  year  clearly 

Department    of    Health    and    Human  demonstrate   that  all   the   tough   talk 

fhTAfrPP^^int'''°.^nn/wffh'^'"''  COMMERCE.    DEFENSE.    AND    JUS-  and   political    rhetoric   about   being   a 

^rLh  hrnar^^r^nb  pvnia^^ln^^  r.f^t^  TICE  DEPARTMENTS  AT  BOTTOM  new  Democrat  is,  in  fact,  just  talk.  The 

KoSfsi'oL^oTTe'prlnSSrrgreemfnt  Zl^^r''''  ^^^°^^™^^^  ^^'-  J"--    «^7.    ^^^    --^^"^    ^    ^-Ithy 

and    the    related    administrative    ar-  O^^TIES  business  climate,  maintaining  a  strong 

rangement.  Annexed  to  this  report  is  ^^^-  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given  and  ready  military,  and  fighting  crime 

the  report  required  by  section  233(e)(1)  Permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  with  a  fair  and  effective  justice  system 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  effect  '"inute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  rank  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.   Clinton's 

of  the  Agreement  on  income  and  ex-  ''^w^^'^^Tlxir.iT.r,    »,      o  priorities.  You  simply  cannot  develop 

penditures  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security  .   ^^-  ^LINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord-  and  implement  policies  in  these  vitally 

program  and  the  number  of  individuals  '"^    \°  ^^    recently    updated    Congres-  important  areas  without  the  people  in 

affected   by    the   Agreement.    The    De-  ^T^^  Research  Service  [CRS]  report,  place  to  do  it. 

S^r  r^r '  'r  S  ^"'  ^\^  ^^^^^^-^^"^  ^'-Y  SSn  Vas^aTed  To  mil3.r  p^;:  Talk^g  is  one  thing  that  this  Presi- 

rpLr^^pnHoH   tt,     T*"         ''i''^'  ^^""^  ^ent  Of  the  top  positions  at  the  Depart-  dent  and  administration  are   particu- 

latpnT            f    f  Agreement  and  re-  ^^^^  ^j  Commerce.  41.3  percent  of  the  larly  skilled  in,  making  decisions  and 

T  o^^1"»Th 'llv?T'"f'-^  o.  .      o  top  positions  at  the  Pentagon,  and  36.7  taking  action   is  something   they  are 

SocLl  sTraritv  A^rPPm^nr  fnT.^^^^  P^^'^^"'  °f  '^^  ^OP  Positions  at  the  De-  not.  The  massacre   in  Mogidishu.   the 

forumPnt^           Agreement  and  related  partment  of  Justice.   These  abundant  halting  deployment  turned  retreat  in 

wtit.av,  T  rT,wTr.M  vacancies,  according  to  CRS,  rank  the  Haiti,     and     the     on-again.     off-again 

THE  WHITE  UovZi^anuary  26  W^  SSs  as^t^tl'^ee'fxecuTive  ae^n"     'T'^"'  '""'T-  '"  .^°'"^l  '""^ '  '^' 

partments  as  tne  tnree  executive  agen-    indecision  and  inaction   that  has  be- 

^^— ^—                             cies  with  the  highest  level  of  unfilled  come  the  trademark  of  this  adminis- 

DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR     Positions    in    the   Clinton   administra-  tration,   particularly   in   matters  con- 

WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS         ON     tion.  By  contrast    the  Departments  of  cerning  national  security. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT  Housing      and      Urban      Development 

[HUD],    Health    and    Human    Services  As  the  ranking  Republican  member 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  [HHS].  and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  [DOL]  ranked  as  the  three  agencies  nient  Operations.  I  urge  the  President 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  with  the  fewest  remaining  vacancies.  and  his  White  House  staff  to  stop  the 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  talk  of  campaigning  and  to  start  the 
°ext.  figure  out  that  an  administration  fills  walk  of  governing. 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  UNFILLED  FULL-TIME  CIVILIAN  POSITIONS'  REQUIRING  SENATE  CONFORMATION,  BY  DEPARTMENT,  1993 

Positions     Unfilled  positions  wild        Unfilled  positions  Unfilled  positions 

nominees  pending  without  nominees  with  and  without 

pending  nominees  pending 

Number       Percent       „     ..  o.      .       ^     ,. 
Number       Percent       Number       Percent 

MC* T "" ' • -■—-■ ^ "  1  5  9  4  23  5  4  29  4 

nm "~~"i — ■ -:■■ " -•-'—• -—  30  8  26  7  8  26  /  16  53  3 

««^™-_-j--....., „ . ......^,„^ ___..  46  6  130  13  28  3  19  413 

Sk  1 ■ ■ ' — ---^- — :.-~..~.v»-  20  1  50  3  15  0  4  200 

uw        .„ 4. , _ , ... ^^ ^....... ._,_..-...-....  17  1  59  5  294  6  35  3 

»«  _._ . „ _ ^ , ___ _ ^  ___^ __. __ 3j  p  DP  ji  jj^  jj  jj^ 

0^1 —■ H- — ; ^... ~ -.-.—.■.....„^ ;,..„..  18  2  11 1  0  00  2  11  1 

001    1""""""' ''- '•--■ ' — --^ -.-.—;„.....-....  40  1  25  5  12  5  6  15.0 

TiosiwJi t -"• ""•" " • ^^-^ -■ ■• 1?  '  53  4  211  5  26  3 

m«          • —^ : '■ --■' -■«-: "'---  «  2  91  5  22  7  7  31  8 

~— — ^..-„...,.._..„  14  I  71  1  71  2  14  3 

^°"' - ■ :- : -- -.  325  25  7  7  64  19  7  89  27,4 

te  ol  Dec  24.  1993  ~  ~ ' 

and  wrileaSh's^ice  '""""^  ""*  "  ^  *""""'  '^'"°"' '"  """"  "'""""""■  "*' "'  "'"">"  '""  '*""  """'"^  """"""J  i"  the  Foreign  Service,  nor  commissioned  positions  in  the  NatKmal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

co:,!JS',"37.!:::3;;'e;;^:;i:"e  z  'm\v^z:!^7zi!L'!!:  'rz^i:::  t?rhfo;^''""""""  •" "» ""^ "'  '^"'^ """«"""« '» '^' "-  ^""-'=  --  ^"-"^  ^--"^ "  ^  ^^'"^  «'"-"•'- '» •"'  ^--^ 

,J,'"l"!^i^.  "J""'""'""'  "> '"«  ""«  position-earlier  nomination  was  confirmed,  when  incumbent  resigned,  another  nomination,  which  is  pending,  was  made  Not  included  are  the  following  nine  positions  reouirint  Senate  confirma- 
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REGARDING  FEDERAL  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  NUSSLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Iowa,  we  recognize 
what  it's  like  to  be  devastated  by  natu- 
ral disaster.  This  summer  we  experi- 
enced the  floods,  the  great  floods,  the 
500-year  floods  of  1993.  Now  it's  Califor- 
nia's turn. 


We  need  to  provide  and  we  must  pro- 
vide assistance  to  our  fellow  citizens  in 
southern  California.  And  I  believe  we 
as  Federal  Representatives  of  the  tax- 
payers must  also  answer  the  ques- 
tions—how much  does  it  cost  and 
where  will  we  come  up  with  the  money 
to  pay  our  bills. 

We  can  and  must  do  both — provide 
and  pay. 

I  believe  we  need  to  support  offsets 
for  the  assistance  and  we  can  do  so  in 
a  very  fiscally  responsible  way  to  the 
victims.    I   sent    three    letters    to    the 


Speaker  of  the  House  this  year  to  re- 
form the  system  of  disaster  assistance. 
Three  letters  that  have  yet  to  receive  a 
reply.  To  set  up  a  bipartisan  task  force. 
A  task  force  to  study  the  way  we  disas- 
trously fund  and  deal  with  disasters  in 
this  country. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  action  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  to  reform 
our  system.  I  think  it  is  time  to  pro- 
vide the  assistance.  And  it  is  also  time 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  letters  to  which  I  referred. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  January  24.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Over  the  past  six 
months.  I  have  contacted  you  twice  to  urge 
you  to  appoint  a  bi-partisan  Leadership  Task 
Force  to  examine  the  current  procedures  for 
responding  to  disasters  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  responding  to  future  dis- 
asters (my  letters  of  July  27th  and  October 
14th  are  attached).  You  may  recall  Congress- 
man Tim  Penny  and  I  worked  together  last 
summer  to  identify  spending  cuts  to  offset 
the  cost  of  the  disaster  assistance  provided 
to  the  Midwest. 

At  this  time.  I  have  not  received  a  re- 
sponse to  either  of  my  letters.  Now,  six 
months  later,  we  are  f.%ced  with  another  dis- 
aster, this  time  in  California. 

When  Congress  returns,  one  of  the  firel 
items  on  the  agenda  will  most  likely  be  pro- 
viding disaster  assistance  for  the  victims  of 
the  earthquakes  that  recently  hit  Southern 
^  California— as  well  we  should.  For  the  rea- 
sons illustrated  in  my  previous  correspond- 
ence, I  urge  you  to  consider  my  rec- 
ommendation to  appoint  a  bi-partisan  task 
force  to  examine  the  issues  related  to  disas- 
ter assistance.  .Additionally.  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  serving  on  the  task  force  in  any 
capacity. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Jim  Nussle. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
Hon.  Tom  Foley. 
Hon.  Bob  Michel. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  Minority 
Leader:  After  the  great  floods  struck  the 
Midwest  this  summer.  I  contacted  you  in 
late  July  and  urged  you  to  appoint  a  bi-par- 
tisan Leadership  Task  Force  to  examine  the 
current  procedures  for  responding  to  disas- 
ters and  to  make  recommendations  for  re- 
sponding to  future  disasters  in  a  more  time- 
ly, responsible  and  effective  manner. 

I  am  writing  again  to  urge  you  to  consider 
appointing  a  bi-partisan  Leadership  Task 
Force.  Even  though  federal  disaster  assist- 
ance was  provided  without  delay  to  thou- 
sands of  flood  victims,  this  summer's  floods 
illustrate  the  weaknesses  that  exist  in  our 
system  for  responding  to  natural  disasters. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  critical  for  such  a 
task  force  to  be  appointed  so  it  can  begin  ex- 
amining how  Congress  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  best  respond  to  such  disasters— 
whether  they  be  floods,  hurricanes,  droughts 
or  earthquakes.  In  fact,  some  of  the  issues 
that  need  to  be  of  immediate  attention  to 
the  task  force  include  reforming  our  flood 
insurance  and  federal  crop  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  you 
have  given  any  consideration  to  forming 
such  a  task  force  or  addressing  how  our  sys- 
tem can  better  respond  to  natural  disasters. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if 
I  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Nussle. 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  27.  1993. 
Hon.  Tom  Foley. 
Hon.  Bob  Michel. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  Minority 
Leader:  The  entire  nation  has  witnessed  the 
House  of  Representatives  attempting, 
through  its  normal  legislative  process,  to  re- 
spond to  the  great  disaster  that  has  stricken 
the  Midwest  this  summer.  The  debate  on  this 
matter,  while  quite  spirited  at  times,  has 
been  very  productive  in  illustrating  the 
weaknesses  that  exist  in  our  system  of  re- 
sponding to  natural  disasters  and  national 
emergencies  such  as  the  flooding  in  the  Mid- 
west. While  the  system  cannot  be  overhauled 
and  reformed  quickly  enough  to  affect  our 
relief  efforts  for  this  year's  floods.  I  believe 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  act 
quickly  on  this  issue.     . 

I  have  witnessed  first-hand  the  damage  of 
the  floods  that  have  ravaged  through  the 
Midwest  this  summer,  any  my  district  has 
been  greatly  affected  by  these  floods.  While 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  respond  to 
a  disaster  of  this  magnitude  in  a  timely 
manner,  many  Representatives  have  respec- 
tively disagreed  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Congress  accomplishes  this  task. 

I  believe  the  events  of  the  past  several 
days  are  a  strong  testimony  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  evaluate  its  practices  and  proce- 
dures for  responding  to  natural  disasters  and 
emergencies.  Accordingly.  I  urge  you  to  ap- 
point a  bi-partisan  Leadership  Task  Force  to 
examine  the  current  procedures  for  respond- 
ing to  disasters  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  responding  to  future  disasters  in  a 
more  timely,  responsible  and  effective  man- 
ner. 

1  believe  the  Leadership's  Task  Force  can 
help  the  House  of  Representatives  avoid  po- 
tential disagreements  over  disaster  relief. 
such  as  those  between  regions  of  the  country 
and  those  over  how  to  pay  for  disaster  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  the  formation  of  this  task 
force  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  of  the  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  the  floods  in  the  Midwest. 

While  the  Leadership's  Task  Force  may 
not  be  able  to  help  the  process  in  responding 
to  the  disaster  in  the  Midwest.  I  believe  that 
the  Leadership's  Task  Force  should  be  given 
a  deadline  for  reporting  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  will  hopefully  allow  us 
to  respond  to  the  next  natural  disaster  in  a 
more  timely,  responsible  and  effective  man- 
ner. 

Finally.  I  believe  my  experience  in  coping 
with  this  disaster  will  be  very  valuable  to 
such  a  task  force,  and  I  am  interested  in  tak- 
ing a  leadership  role  in  this  effort.  While  the 
size  of  the  Leadership's  Task  Force  can  be 
determined  at  a  later  time.  I  believe  it 
should  be  comprised  of  an  equal  number  of 
Representatives  from  both  parties. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  important  project. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Nussle. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  us  a  fine  delivery  last  night, 
very  broad-reaching  and  grandiose 
plans  for  his  administration  in  1994. 


But  one  thing  that  may  have  slipped 
by  in  all  of  the  various  points  that 
were  made  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  say  that  anything  short 
of  the  Clinton  health-care  approach  to 
health-care  reform  would  draw  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  What  that  basically 
means  is  that  all  of  the  other  plans 
that  are  out  there  that  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  have  worked 
so  hard  on  to  bring  forward  for  debate 
for  the  American  peoples  scrutiny  and 
for  due  deliberation  in  the  process  that 
we  have  in  this  wonderful  body,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  be 
debated.  They  will  not  be  heard.  There 
will  not  be  options. 

But  there  are  at  least  four  or  five 
other  plans  that  deserve  good  debate 
and  analysis.  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit 
like  threatening  to  gather  up  all  of 
your  marbles  and  go  home  if  somebody 
does  not  guarantee  that  you  are  going 
to  win  the  game. 

But  health  care  in  this  country  is  not 
a  game.  It  is  too  important.  It  affects 
every  American.  And  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  mean  to  play  games  with 
it. 

The  fact  is.  I  think,  today  we  could 
get  enough  votes  in  this  House  and  the 
other  body  to  pass  a  bill  that  would 
significantly  improve  the  health-care 
situation  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Unusual  as  that  may  sound,  we  actu- 
ally have  bipartisan  agreement  on  the 
need  to  reform  insurance  markets  so 
people  cannot  be  denied  coverage  for 
preexisting  health  problems.  I  think  we 
could  get  that  passed  today. 

We  agree  on  the  need  to  make  insur- 
ance portable  so  people  can  transfer 
their  coverage  from  job  to  job.  I  think 
we  agree  on  that  today. 

We  certainly  agree  on  the  need  to 
loosen  restrictions  on  small  businesses 
so  they  can  join  together  in  coopera- 
tion to  find  more  affordable  insurance 
for  their  employees.  There  is  not  any 
real  disagreement  about  that  at  all. 

We  certainly  agree  on  the  need  to 
streamline  paperwork  and  reduce  red 
tape  at  all  levels  of  health-care  deliv- 
ery. These  we  could  do  and  all  be  better 
off  today.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  do  not  proceed  on  this  basis,  but  we 
will  not  if  the  President  is  going  to  ex- 
ercise his  veto  pen  as  he  said  last  night 
in  this  body. 

These  are  things  Americans  are  ask- 
ing for  us  to  do.  They  are  not  asking 
for  a  veto  of  them.  They  are  asking  for 
action  on  them.  But  the  President  has, 
nevertheless,  waved  his  veto  pen. 

These  are  commonsense  things  that 
can  be  done  in  a  bipartisan  way. 

Why  is  the  President  waving  his  veto 
pen?  Because  he  insists  on  his  own  ver- 
sion of  health  reform  which  will  put 
Government  bureaucrats  between 
Americans  and  their  doctors,  will  se- 
verely constrain  Americans'  choices, 
and  may  in  fact  reduce  access  to  qual- 
ity care. 

The  President  believes  Government 
is  better  able  to  make  decisions  about 
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American's  health  care  than  are  those 
individuals,  their  families,  and  their 
trusted  physicians.  Are  you  going  to  be 
happy  to  have  the  Government  tell  you 
that  what  is  wrong  with  you  is  not 
high  enough  priority  so  that  you  can 
get  attention  in  a  timely  way?  Or  do 
you  want  somebody  else  in  Washington 
to  make  that  decision  Or  is  that  a  deci- 
sion that  you  and  your  doctor  should 
be  making? 

These  are  important  points.  I  think 
that  quite  simply  the  President  is  say- 
ing that  he  wants  to  start  down  the 
road  to  irreversibly  socializing  our 
whole  American  scheme  of  medicine, 
his  guarantee  for  Government-managed 
health  care. 

Coverage  for  everyone  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  guarantee  for  quality 
health  care,  with  the  doctor  of  your 
choice,  when  and  where  you  need  it. 
and  what  you  need  it  for.  Anything 
short  of  that  and  it  will  not  play.  I 
think  as  Americans  understand  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  very  strong  reac- 
tion to  that  veto  threat  that  was  made 
last  night  before  the  debate  even 
starts. 

I  guess  we  can  say  Americans  are 
being  cut  off  at  the  pass  when  it  comes 
to  health-care  reform.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  to  say  they 
are  being  cut  off  at  the  door  of  the  doc- 
tor of  their  choice. 

This  will  not  fly,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  debate  one  way  or  the  other. 


REPEAL  THE  25TH  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution  to  re- 
peal the  25th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  regarding  Presidential 
succession.  In  doing  so.  I  merely  am  re- 
affirming what  I  have  done  since  the 
resolution,  in  August  of  1965.  was 
passed  by  this  House  with  about  28  dis- 
senting votes.  Mine  was  one  of  them. 

I  was  the  only  one  that  gave  the  rea- 
sons why  I  voted  "no"  in  the  Record. 
and  those  reasons  any  interested  Mem- 
ber can  find  in  that  Record  of  about 
August  6.  1965. 

I  never  dreamed  that  that  amend- 
ment or  that  resolution  would  pass  so 
overwhelmingly,  and  then  moreover 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States' 
legislatures.  For  I  felt  then,  as  I  feel 
now.  that  it  would  be  a  Damocles' 
sword  hanging  over  the  head  of  our 
democratic  institutions. 

What  is  the  25th  amendment?  How 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  can  tell 
me  they  know  the  exact  thrust  of  the 
25th  amendment? 

In  that  remark  I  made  in  special  or- 
ders after  that  session  and  that  vote  in 
August  of  1965.  I  pointed  out  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  and  since 
the  Constitution  had  been  written,  the 


worst  fears  that  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  and  the  reason  they  had 
so  much  trouble  in  finally  reaching  the 
office  of  the  Presidency,  which  they 
first  called  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was 
that  they  wanted  to  have  a  person  that 
could  not  be  imposed  or  selected  but 
voted  by  the  people,  and  then  the  ena- 
bling statutes  that  were  passed  after 
the  First  Congress  in  1789  provided 
that.  It  said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
neutralizing,  the  death,  for  whatever 
reason  the  vacation,  the  vacating  of 
the  office  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  would  be,  but  if  that  Presi- 
dent had  had  less  than  l'/2  years  in  of- 
fice, then  an  election  would  be  called, 
and  the  American  people  would  vote. 

So  what  happened  since  then?  The 
worst  fears  that  I  could  ever  imagine  in 
1965.  have  come  to  pass  and  not  too 
long  after  that.  In  1974.  with  the  res- 
ignation under  the  threat  of  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon,  what  was  the 
role  of  Henry  Kissinger  and  General 
Haig?  They  threatened  to  invoke  the 
25th  amendment  if  President  Nixon  did 
not  resign  under  the  imminent  threat 
of  being  impeached.  Why  could  they  do 
that?  Because  section  4  of  the  25th 
amendment  says  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  governing  body  decide  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties, they  shall  declare  his  inability, 
and  the  President  then  shall  vacate  the 
office;  the  Vice  President  becomes  act- 
ing President,  and  a  commission  shall 
be  formed  thereafter  consisting  of 
three  persons  to  be  selected  by  the 
Congress. 

Now,  the  Congress  has  never  enacted 
enabling  legislation  saying  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  get  together,  and 
the  House  will  select  one  or  two  or  all 
three,  or  the  Senate  one,  two.  or  all 
three. 

So  we  had  our  President  resign,  and 
we  had  since  then  two  unelected  Vice 
Presidents,  and.  of  course.  the 
unelected  President.  That  danger  hov- 
ers and  will  constantly  be  hovering, 
and.  therefore,  every  Congress  since 
then  I  have  introduced  a  repealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  eventually  some 
serious  consideration  is  given  to  re- 
storing to  the  original  intent  the  suc- 
cession laws  and  the  clause  represented 
as  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution 
to  repeal  the  25th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  regarding  Presidential  succession. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  reaffirming  a  conviction  I 
have  held  since  the  amendment  was  first  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  over  28  years  ago,  and 
I  believe  as  strongly  today  as  ever,  that  the 
25th  amendment  is  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
elected  Government  in  this  country. 

We  value  our  Constitution  because  it  en- 
sures that  the  Government  is  elected  and  that 
the  elected  Government  is  t>ound  by  laws.  But 
laws  and  constitutions  are  only  as  strong  as 
the  will  of  the  people  to  keep  and  enforce 
them.  A  government  respects  law  only  if  its 
leadership  is  committed  to  law,  and  we  know 
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that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  25th 
amendment,  we  have  a  device  that  is  intended 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  succession  in  the  of- 
fice of  President.  Proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment had  the  best  of  intentions,  but  to  con- 
ceive and  write  the  legislation  that  was  going 
to  truly  carry  out  those  intentions  is  something 
else.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  standing  in- 
vitation in  law — in  the  Constitution — to  over- 
throw the  President  through  the  operation  of 
the  disability  clause  of  the  25th  amendment. 

There  are  no  guarantees  to  life,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  25th  amend- 
ment will  become  applicable  during  this  or  any 
other  administration.  However,  Presidential 
succession  has  been  an  issue  in  nearly  every 
Presidency  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  starting 
with  Wilson's  stroke  and  2-year  disability  while 
in  office,  then  Roosevelt's  death,  Eisenhower's 
heart  attack,  Kennedy's  death,  Nixon's  res- 
ignation, Reagan's  near  assassination  and 
later  cancer  surgery,  and  Bush's  illnesses  and 
medication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  many  times  over 
the  years  in  ways  that  clearly  show  I  am  in  the 
minority  on  some  issues,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
very  few  dissenters  in  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  resolution  calling  for  the  25th  amendment. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  25th  amendment  ever  since  it  was 
ratified  in  1967.  Now,  who  bothers  with  the 
25th  amendment?  And  who  was  going  to  tell 
me,  when  I  took  the  floor  in  August  1965,  and 
was  the  only  one  giving  reasons  for  voting 
"no"  to  that  resolution,  that  I  would  see  the 
worst  fears  confirmed  in  my  lifetime.  I  never 
dreamed  of  the  extraordinary  dangers  inherent 
in  that  amendment. 

What  is  the  25th  amendment?  Among  other 
things  it  was  passed  because  apparently  it 
was  felt  that  a  great  crisis  had  ensued  after 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency  by  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  because  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  have  a  Vice  President  for  a  year.  As  stat- 
ed in  "The  Process  of  Political  Succession," 
edited  by  Peter  Calvert— St.  Martin's  Press, 
New  'K'ork  1987— the  orderly  transition  on  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy  was  not  in 
fact  as  orderly  as  it  was  made  to  seem  to  the 
outside  world,  but  compared  with  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1981,  and  I  might  add  what 
followed  his  cancer  surgery  in  1985,  it  was  a 
model.  And,  of  course,  what  happened  in  be- 
tween—with President  Nixon  in  1974— was 
just  as  chaotic.  If  the  25th  amendment  was 
meant  to  eliminate  chaos  and  provide  for  a 
smoother  transition,  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

Well,  what  happened  in  1974?  We  had 
Chief  of  Staff  Alexander  Haig  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger — both  positions  which 
are  filled  by  appointment,  not  election  by  the 
people — saying,  "President  Nixon,  if  you  do 
not  resign,  we  may  have  to  invoke  the  25th 
amendment."  These  two  unelected  officials 
were  going  to  use  the  disability  clause  of  the 
25th  amendment  to  make  a  decision  for  the 
American  people — to  force  the  President  out 
of  office. 

Later,  upon  the  attempted  assassination  of 
President  Reagan  in  1981,  Alexander  Haig  as 
Secretary  of  State  was  again  at  the  scene — 
claiming  to  be  in  charge  of  the  country  when. 
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in  fact,  there  were  three  men  ahead  of  him  in 
the  line  of  Presidential  succession.  Such  ambi- 
tion, and  such  ignorance  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  1947  Presidential  Succession  Act,  is 
precisely  the  danger  inherent  in  the  disability 
clause  of  the  25th  amendment. 

In  1985,  President  Reagan's  cancer  surgery 
caused  another  chsis  in  possible  Presidential 
succession.  The  President's  reluctance  to  turn 
over  the  reins  of  power  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment during  his  recuperation  period  may  have 
caused  one  of  the  worst  scandals  in  recent 
history— the  Iran-Contra  affair.  In  fact,  when 
President  Reagan  went  in  for  the  actual  sur- 
gery, he  did  not  want  to  set  a  precedent  and 
bind  the  hands  of  his  successors,  so  although 
he  wrote  a  letter  that  followed  the  format  of 
the  25th  amendment,  he  did  not  call  what  he 
was  doing  an  action  under  the  25th  amend- 
ment and,  in  fact,  said  that  he  did  not  think  the 
25th  amendment  applied  to  his  temporary  se- 
dation for  surgery.  But  what  alxiut  his  recuper- 
ation— a  person  does  not  have  major  surgery 
and  go  back  to  work  at  full  force  as  soon  as 
the  anesthesia  wears  off.  Yet,  I  have  read  that 
the  President's  legal  counsel,  Fred  Fielding, 
together  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan, 
made  the  decision  tor  the  President  to  resume 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  immediately  after 
his  surgery— not  the  doctors,  not  the  Cabinet, 
but  two  unelected  Presidential  advisers  made 
the  decision.  When  asked  about  this,  Mr. 
Fielding  said  that  his  and  Regan's  decision 
was  based  on  the  surgeon  saying  that  the 
President  was  OK.  They  reportedly  accepted 
this  on  face  value,  and  did  not  question  the 
physicians  about  the  President's  judgment. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  the  President  to  be 
brought  back  to  office  that  soon — a  terrible 
thing  for  the  country.  Reports  that  President 
Reagan  made  Presidential  decisions  during 
his  recovery  from  cancer  surgery  lends  addi- 
tional credence  to  the  former  national  security 
adviser  Robert  McFarlane's  contention  that  he 
received  oral  approval  from  Reagan  for  the 
arms  shipment  to  Iran.  Reagan  underwent  sur- 
gery on  July  13 — the  first  arms  shipment  oc- 
curred the  next  month.  Was  the  President  re- 
luctant to  invoke  the  25th  amendment  be- 
cause of  its  disability  provisions — because  of 
the  possibility  that  he  could  not  regain  power 
once  he  regained  his  health?  The  25th 
amendment  certainly  did  not  help  prevent  this 
tragic  mistake  in  judgment,  and  possibly 
caused  it  because  of  the  fear  that  power,  once 
relinquished,  could  not  be  regained. 

As  reported  in  the  book  "Papers  on  Presi- 
dential Disability  and  the  Twenty-Fifth  Amend- 
ment," edited  by  Kenneth  W.  Thompson — Uni- 
versity Press  of  America,  Maryland  1 988— one 
of  the  drafters  of  the  amendment,  former  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh,  has  stated  that  there  was 
concern  about  the  possibility  that  a  means  for 
a  coup  d'etat  was  being  created  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  He  has  said  that 
this  concern  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  in  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
President's  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  But  the  25th  amendment  does  not 
even  mention  the  President's  Cabinet;  instead, 
it  states: 

Whenever  the  Vice  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  either  the  principal  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  of  such  other  body  as 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  *  *  *  [deter- 


mine] that  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

In  fact,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment was  drafted  in  response  to  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  it  is  significant 
that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  expressed  grave 
concern  about  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Bayh  has  reported  that  Senator 
Kennedy  objected  to  the  language  and  told 
Senator  Bayh  that  President  Kennedy  did  not 
know  any  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  per- 
sonally until  he  appointed  them.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy believed  that  the  Cabinet,  then,  was  not 
close  to  the  President  and  could  not  possibly 
offer  the  kind  of  protection  against  a  coup  that 
Bayh  and  the  other  drafters  of  the  amendment 
thought  they  were  providing.  And  I  agree — you 
cannot  give  those  with  the  most  to  gain  from 
a  decision  the  neariy  absolute  power  to  make 
that  decision  and  not  expect  it  to  be  abused 
at  some  point. 

Compounding  the  inherent  danger  caused 
by  the  disability  clause  are  the  technical  protj- 
lems.  For  instance,  what  constitutes  an  inabil- 
ity to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Presidency? 
Is  this  limited  to  medical  disability,  or  does  it 
include  political  inability  to  lead  a  country? 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  President's  physician 
if  he  uncovers  a  serious  illness  which  the 
President  wishes  to  keep  confidential— what 
happens  to  the  physician-patient  privilege 
against  revealing  such  information?  Further,  if 
inability  includes  being  under  anesthesia,  as 
many  believe  despite  President  Reagan's  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  does  it  also  include 
being  under  the  influence  of  sleeping  pills? 
How  about  inebriation,  or  even  changes  in 
mood  caused  by  prescription  medication?  With 
so  much  left  to  interpretation  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  de- 
termination of  the  President's  ability  to  dis- 
charge his  duties,  there  is  much  room  left  for 
mischief. 

And  what  is  the  incentive  that  would  lead 
the  Vice  President  and  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  to  move — for  their  own  pur- 
poses—under the  disability  clause  of  the  25th 
amendment?  Look  at  what  have  we  have  had 
lately.  Since  1945,  but  much  more  so  in  the 
last  decade,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  the  im- 
perial Presidency  in  this  country.  I  dare  say 
that  perhaps  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  in  or  out  of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  citizens  would  say,  if  asked,  that  the  presi- 
dent has  more  power,  that  he  is  omniscient, 
and  that  he  is  ol  greater  power  and  authority 
than  either  one  of  the  other  two  branches. 
That  simply  is  not  true,  and  it  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Yet,  our 
Presidents  have  been  approaching  a  position 
of  absolute  authority  with  greater  momentum 
every  day.  Look  at  the  recent  vote  by  Con- 
gress to  give  the  President  absolute  authority 
to  negotiate  a  free-trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico. And  look  at  the  recent  votes  ratifying  the 
President's  unilateral  warmaking.  I  was  one  of 
only  three  who  criticized  the  Presidential  order 
giving  rise  to  the  invasion  of  Panama  on  De- 
cember 20,  1989.  And  I  was  one  of  only  a 
handful  that  opposed  the  Persian  Gulf  war — a 
war  that  was  begun  in  August  of  1990,  by  the 


President,  not  in  January  by  the  Congress 
when  the  vole  was  finally  taken.  I  do  not  take 
any  pleasure  in  these  votes,  but  I  am  also 
very  sensitive  to  the  tact  that  we  are  a  co- 
equal and  a  separate  and  an  independent 
txxjy,  like  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive  and  the  judiciary;  but 
for  good  reason  the  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution put  the  first  article  as  the  representa- 
tive branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  second 
and  third  articles  as  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches. 

In  our  Nation's  first  10  years  of  nationhood, 
which  really  were  the  first  and  the  second 
Continental  Congresses,  our  leaders  thought 
so  little  of  this  kind  of  an  office  that  they  did 
not  even  bother  to  have  anything  like  it.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  President,  or  as  they 
called  It  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  delib- 
erations, a  Chief  Magistrate.  They  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  from 
which  they  were  extricating  themselves — ty- 
rannical, arbitrary,  and  capricious  power. 

This  is  why  the  most  revolutionary  words 
even  to  this  day  are  the  first  words  of  the  Pre- 
amble of  our  Constitution,  where  we  read  and 
I  encourage  every  student  in  my  distnct  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  on  up  to  memonze 
that  because  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
even  today.  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  p>ertect  union." 
We.  the  people,  not  the  Congress,  not  the 
President,  not  anybody  else  but  the  people. 
Why?  Because  for  the  first  time  in  this  world 
then  of  kings  who  said  that  their  power  came 
from  God,  they  were  saying  no,  that  all  power 
comes  from  the  people.  We  have  strayed 
away  from  that,  so  that  when  we  end  up  with 
any  possibility,  and  in  fact  the  reality,  that  we 
can  have  an  unelected  President  and  an 
unelected  Vice  President,  we  have  a  continu- 
ing sword  pointed  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
democratic  constitutional  form  of  government. 

As  the  President  gains  greater  and  more 
absolute  power,  It  is  increasingly  important  for 
us  to  reevaluate  the  25th  amendment.  The  in- 
centives tor  blind  ambition  to  govern  actions 
under  the  disability  clause  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment are  stronger  now  than  ever  before.  We 
must  not  allow  provisions  for  a  coup  d'etat — 
which  the  disability  clause  establishes — to  re- 
main a  part  of  our  law.  As  a  nation  established 
on  the  pnnciple  of  the  power  of  the  people,  we 
have  provided  through  the  25th  amendment  a 
means  of  relinquishing  that  power  and  estat>- 
lishing  it,  instead,  in  a  very  few  unelected 
Government  officials.  How  can  we  allow  this 
kind  of  Presidential  power — which  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  feared  and  tried  to  prevent,  but 
which  has  grown  out  of  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion In  recent  years — to  tie  held  by  an 
unelected  President  who  has  assumed  power 
over  the  wishes  of  the  elected  President?  The 
25th  amendment  allows  this,  and  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  dangerous,  and  the  25th  amendment 
should  be  repealed. 


D  1420 
THERE  IS  A  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  24  hours  this  Capitol  has  witnessed 
two  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
that  we  have  seen  in  recent  memory. 
The  first  was  last  night  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stood 
there  and  talked  to  us  and  to  the  Na- 
tion in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
In  what  I  thought  was  an  eloquent  and 
challenging  speech  in  this  Chamber, 
the  President  laid  out  his  plan  to  build 
upon  the  progress  of  the  past  year;  to 
create  more  jobs  and  better  jobs,  jobs 
that  people  would  be  able  to  raise  their 
families  on;  to  reward  work  over  wel- 
fare: to  promote  democracy  abroad; 
and  to  reclaim  our  streets  from  drugs 
and  violent  crime. 

And  above  all,  the  President  once 
again  made  a  very  clear  and  a  very 
compelling  case  for  health  care  reform, 
for  ending  the  health  care  crisis  grip- 
ping this  country  today  and  for  passing 
a  bill  that  guarantees  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— all  Americans— health  care  cov- 
erage that  can  never  be  taken  away. 

But  incredibly  enough,  there  are  still 
those  who  insist  that  America  does  not 
have  a  health  care  crisis. 

In  his  response  to  the  President's 
speech  last  night,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  once  again 
stated  his  belief  that,  "America  has 
health  care  problems,  but  no  health 
care  crisis." 

Let  me  say  that  one  more  time,  in 
case  you  missed  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  last  night  said,  "Amer- 
ican has  health  care  problems,  but  no 
health  care  crisis." 

Well,  let  me  be  the  first  person  to 
nominate  that  statement  for  the  "out- 
of-touch  hall  of  fame."  I  can  just  see  it 
now  on  the  wall;  1929,  Herbert  Hoover: 
"Prosperity  is  right  around  the  cor- 
ner.": 1991,  George  Bush:  "There  is  no 
recession.":  1994,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas:  "Tiiere  is  no  health  care  cri- 
sis."; I  think  it  fits  right  in. 

But  those  people  who  really  believe 
there  is  no  health  care  crisis  should 
have  been  at  the  second  great  event 
this  Capitol  has  seen  in  the  past  24 
hours.  They  should  have  been  in  room 
50  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  hear  the  testimony  of  ordinary 
American  citizens  who  talked  about 
what  the  health  care  crisis  in  this 
country  has  done  to  them  and  to  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  we  heard  all  the  statis- 
tics about  this  health  care  crisis:  The 
58  million  Americans  who  have  no  cov- 
erage at  all  for  some  time  of  the  year; 
no  coverage,  58  million  Americans;  81 
million  Americans  with  preexisting 
conditions  will  either  pay  more  for  cov- 
erage or  they  cannot  get  coverage  at 
all;  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  76  per- 
cent of  insured  Americans.  3  out  of  4, 
whose  policies  have  a  lifetime  limit 
that,  as  the  President  said,  can  leave 
you  "without  any  coverage  at  all  just 
when  you  need  it  most." 


Also,  small  business  will  pay  35  per- 
cent more  in  premiums  than  big  busi- 
ness or  Government  for  the  same  cov- 
erage. 

Last  night  we  heard  the  numbers. 
But  in  room  50  of  the  Dirksen  Building, 
we  heard  50  Americans,  one  from  every 
State  of  the  Union,  tell  us  today  the 
human  side  of  this  health  care  crisis. 

We  heard,  for  instance,  from  a  Michi- 
gan man  who  was  diagnosed  with  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  3  years  ago  while 
training  for  a  marathon.  Now  he  can 
barely  walk.  But  he  moved  slowly 
across  the  room  to  a  microphone  to 
show  us  that  he  still  can.  And  he  said: 

I  did  everything  right.  For  28  years  I  had  a 
perfect  record  of  attendance  at  my  job.  I 
never  missed  an  insurance  payment.  But 
after  28  years,  when  I  got  sick  I  had  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  get  the  insurance  company  to 
pay  the  costs. 

And,  further: 

I  wonder  what  happens  to  people  who  can't 
afford  a  lawyer  or  don't  have  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  thinks  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis.  Can  he  be  wrong? 

We  heard  from  a  District  of  Columbia 
woman  whose  husband  came  down  with 
Alzheimer's  disease.  These  are  two  peo- 
ple who  between  them  worked  for  100 
years.  But  now  she  is  worried  that  she 
will  have  to  file  bankruptcy  and  go  on 
welfare  just  to  pay  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  thinks  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis.  Can  she  be  wrong? 

We  heard  from  a  working  woman  who 
4  years  ago  was  diagnosed  with  cancer. 
She  spent  months  in  the  hospital.  And 
her  employer  told  her  she  had  a  choice: 
Either  quit  or  be  fired.  She  was  fired, 
she  ran  through  her  life  savings,  she 
lost  her  house,  and  she  is  now  home- 
less. She  said  she  is  working  in  a  mis- 
sion to  pay  for  her  room.  Then  she 
said,  by  the  way,  "My  employer  was 
one  of  the  major  hospitals  in  the  Unit- 
ed States."  She  thinks  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis.  Can  she  be  wrong? 

In  my  own  congressional  district  I 
was  visited  by  five  women  who  talked 
with  me  about  health  insurance.  Four 
of  the  five  were  single  mothers  who  had 
children  at  home.  They  all  worked  in  a 
nursing  home.  Not  one  of  them  had 
health  insurance,  despite  even  belong- 
ing to  a  labor  union. 

One  woman  told  me.  "I  go  to  bed 
every  night  and  say  a  prayer  that  my 
son  does  not  get  sick." 

How  can  this  be?  People  who  work  in 
large  hospitals  have  no  health  insur- 
ance; people  who  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  our  parents  and  grandparents  in 
nursing  homes,  no  health  insurance.  It 
is  an  absolute  outrage  that  a  country 
as  wealthy  as  ours,  as  progressive — at 
least  supposed  to  be  progressive — as 
the  United  States  could  fall  so  far  be- 
hind in  these  major  necessities  for  its 
people. 

We  heard  from  a  man,  a  couple  from 
Maryland,  a  working  couple  who  had 
insurance.  Their  9-year-old  boy  needed 
a  bone  marrow  transplant.  Since  the 
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operations,  costs  for  his  care  have  ex- 
ceeded $800,000.  But  their  insurance 
company  would  only  pay  for  $250,000. 
Now  they  do  not  know  where  to  turn. 
They  said.  "We  thought  we  were  safe. 
We  had  insurance:  but  it  wasn't  there 
for  us  when  we  needed  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  think  we  have  a 
health  care  crisis.  Can  they  be  wrong? 

Three-quarters  of  the  insured  people 
in  this  country,  those  who  have  insur- 
ance have  those  lifetime  limits  and 
could  find  themselves  in  that  same 
exact  situation. 

That  couple  thinks  we  have  a  health 
care  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker;  can  they  be 
wrong? 

How  about  the  constituent  that  I  rep- 
resent from  Port  Huron,  MI,  a  man  of 
about  50  years  of  age  who  worked  for  40 
years,  right  out  of  high  school,  worked 
in  a  plant.  Tough  work,  the  kind  of 
work  that  when  you  are  finished  there 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  are  dirty, 
tired,  and  all  you  want  to  do  is  go 
home,  let  some  time  go  by  and  maybe 
have  a  soft  drink  or  a  beer  and  recol- 
lect your  thoughts.  Forty  years  in  this 
plant,  sweat,  he  poured  his  heart  into 
his  paycheck  in  order  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  family.  He  retired,  not 
65,  not  eligible  for  Medicare,  but  he 
thought  he  was  protected  with  the 
health  care  plan. 

D  1430 

He  got  a  pension  every  month,  goes 
to  the  mailbox.  $500  pension  check  in 
there. 

He  said  to  me,  "Congressman,  I  went 
to  my  mailbox  last  week  to  get  my 
check,  and  there  was  a  check,  all  right, 
but  it  was  for  32  bucks  with  a  note  that 
says,  'That's  all  you're  going  to  get  be- 
cause health  care  costs  have  risen,  and 
we're  offsetting  your  pension  against 
the  rising  health  care  coverage.'  " 

My  colleagues,  think  about  that. 
Here  is  a  man  who  had  planned  for  his 
retirement,  who  needed  that  $500  to 
exist,  and  it  was  wiped  out  like  that. 

We  have  got  a  crisis  in  this  country 
in  health  care.  To  suggest  anything 
less  is  not  being  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  American  people 
know  we  have  this  crisis.  They  under- 
stand that  in  1980  an  average  family  of 
four  was  paying  $2,500  a  year  for  health 
care.  In  1993,  it  was  $6,500  a  year.  And. 
if  we  do  nothing,  if  we  think  we  just 
got  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  and  do 
nothing,  or  tinker  around  the  edges,  it 
will  be  $14,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

We  have  a  crisis,  and  crisis  requires 
courage,  it  requires  leadership,  it  re- 
quires determination,  and  it  requires 
the  help,  the  support,  of  the  American 
people  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the  job 
done  for  them  so  that  they  have  the 
same  type  of  affordability  and  oppor- 
tunity for  health  care  that  we  have. 

That  is  why  this  card  is  so  impor- 
tant. We  have  got  7  months  to  get  this 
done.  We  have  a  window  of  opportunity 
that  comes  along  maybe  once  every  30 
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years.  We  did  Social  Security  in  the 
1930's,  we  did  Medicare  1964-65,  and  now 
we  have  this  opportunity.  We  have  to 
grasp  it,  and  we  need  the  American 
people  to  lock  arms,  to  embrace  each 
other  and  to  support  us  in  our  effort  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  comprehensive 
health  care  coverage,  every  American 
has  a  card  and  that  the  health  care 
coverage  that  they  have  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  them  whether  they 
have  a  preexisting  condition,  whether 
they  have  their  job  or  they  lose  their 
job.  whether  they  change  their  job.  It 
is  going  to  be  there  for  them. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  in  conclusion 
let  me  just  suggest  that,  as  we  engage 
in  this  debate  over  the  next  several 
months,  we  remember  the  couple  from 
Maryland,  the  gentleman  with  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  from  Michigan,  the 
nurses  who  worked  in  our  nursing 
home  that  had  no  insurance  them- 
selves, and  the  countless  other  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  insured  but 
who  live  in  fright  because  of  a  lifetime 
cap  where  they  will  not  be  covered 
when  the  necessity  for  coverage  is 
there. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  GINGRICH]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
is  the  day  after  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  many  comments  by  the  press,  by 
constituents,  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  It  is  a  very  important  occa- 
sion for  our  Nation,  and  our  lives 
should  be  focused  on  it. 

We  heard  last  night  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dresses ever  delivered  in  this  Hall.  We 
heard  last  night  the  voice  of  a  great 
leader  of  the  Western  World.  We  heard 
a  President  that  sent  a  clear  message 
to  Washington  that  he  is  ready  to  take 
charge.  We  heard  a  President  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  establishment 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  their  tricks, 
he  will  confront  them  head  on  on  what 
matters  most. 

If  I  had  to  give  a  grade  to  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Address,  I 
would  give  it  an  A  minus,  and  I  only 
say  "A  minus"  because  we  cannot  af- 
ford, as  Congresspersons  and  legisla- 
tors, to  admit  that  the  executive 
branch  has  done  anything  perfect  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  need  for  us  if 
we  have  a  perfect  executive.  All  we 
would  have  left  to  do  would  be  to  rub- 
ber stamp  whatever  he  has  proposed 


and  go  home.   The  A  minus  gives  us 
room  for  a  rationalization  of  our  being. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  room  for 
some  improvement  on  the  President's 
program.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  a  dialog  with  the  Congress  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  those  im- 
provements, and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  gap  between  where  the  Con- 
gress is,  and  where  we  ought  to  be  at 
the  end  of  this  session,  and  what  the 
President  had  to  say  last  night,  is  a 
very  small  gap. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this  is 
a  President  who  is  a  moderate  man 
who  really  believes  in  citizen  participa- 
tion. He  is  not  just  a  great  communica- 
tor, meaning  he  communicates  to  peo- 
ple, but  he  does  not  listen  when  they 
communicate  back.  I  think  this  is  a 
President  who  very  much  welcomes 
participation  at  every  level.  He  wel- 
comes the  participation  of  the  people 
around  him  at  the  White  House,  he  wel- 
comes the  participation  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  welcomes  the  participation  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  making  vital 
decisions  for  this  Nation.  I  think  he  is 
really  listening.  I  think  he  is  capable  of 
this,  and  he  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  President  Clinton  as  our  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  the  speech  last  night 
demonstrates  that  quite  dramatically. 
I  just  want  to  comment  on  some  parts 
of  his  speech,  and,  as  I  give  him  an  A 
minus,  indicate  that  there  are  some 
areas  where  I  profoundly  disagree  with 
the  President.  Nevertheless  I  think  the 
A  minus  is  in  order.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  is  in  the  right  place.  I 
think  that  when  we  are  evaluating 
anything  that  the  whole  is  not  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  I  may  disagree.  I  may  have 
a  problem  with  some  parts.  But,  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  and  look  at  what 
the  President  chose  last  night  to  dram- 
atize and  to  emphasize,  to  prioritize, 
when  we  look  at  that,  we  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  speech  on  the  whole. 

The  President  focused  first  on  the 
most  important  issue,  and  that  is  the 
issue  of  health  care.  Health  care  reform 
is  No.  1.  Health  care  reform  and  what 
we  do  on  health  care  in  this  Congress 
this  year  is  a  major  step  in  the  defining 
of  modem  America.  It  is  going  to  de- 
fine how  this  Nation  is  going  to  oper- 
ate and  how  this  Nation's  attitude,  the 
general  demeanor  of  the  Nation  as  it 
goes  into  the  21st  century,  how  that  is 
going  to  be  defined  by  what  we  do  on 
health  care. 

All  wrapped  up  in  the  health  care 
issue  is  this  whole  matter  of  just  how 
concerned  are  we  about  each  other.  All 
wrapped  up  in  the  health  care  issue  is 
the  question  of  do  we  care.  Is  there  a 
majority  in  America,  a  caring  major- 
ity, that  really  cares  about  each  other? 
We  do  not  have  to  love  each  other,  we 
do  not  have  to  agree  on  every  point 
that  we  all  espouse  to.  but  do  we  care 
enough  about  each  other  to  want  to 


make  certain  that  the  basics  are  in 
place,  that  something  as  basic  as  that 
which  guarantees  life,  that  which  guar- 
antees a  minimum  of  suffering,  that 
which  guarantees  that  the  miracle  of 
modem  medicine  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  American  regardless  of 
what  his  pocketbook  looks  like,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability  to  pay? 

We  value  life.  We  are  saying,  as  we 
move  into  health  care  legislation  that 
we  believe.  The  President  was  saying  in 
essence  that  he  believes  that  he  wants 
to  put  the  full  weight  of  his  political 
power  behind  the  notion  and  the  policy 
that  every  human  being  is  sacred, 
every  American  is  sacred  and  every 
American's  life  should  be  treated  in 
that  way.  that  it  is  sacred  and.  there- 
fore, it  deserves  to  be  preserved.  One 
life  is  equal  to  another  in  terms  of  any 
attempt  to  preserve  it,  any  attempt  to 
make  certain  that  people  live  as  com- 
fortably as  they  can.  as  long  as  they 
can.  with  respect  to  their  own  individ- 
ual health.  That  is  a  big  statement  for 
America. 

I  will  not  say  that  President  Clinton 
is  unique  and  that  he  alone  is  the  one 
who  tried  to  make  the  statement.  It 
goes  back  quite  a  ways,  as  my  col- 
leagues know.  President  Truman  tried 
to  espouse  the  same  policy,  and  tried 
to  translate  that  into  political  reality 
and  to  get  it  passed  in  legislation.  And 
he  failed.  We  have  to  be  bipartisan,  as 
the  President  was  last  night,  and  say 
that  even  President  Richard  Nixon  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  a  great  modern  industri- 
alized nation  not  having  a  guarantee  to 
all  of  its  citizens  for  equal  access  to 
health  care. 

D  1440 

Even  President  Nixon— and  I  am  no 
fan  of  President  Nixon,  with  his  gen- 
eral attitude,  his  policies,  and  his  mean 
spirit — recognized  that  the  social  fabric 
of  America,  the  social  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion will  be  threatened  if  we  do  not  at 
least  give  the  basics,  if  we  do  not  fol- 
low up  on  Social  Security  with  health 
care  security. 

Thank  God  for  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
thank  God  for  the  New  Deal,  and  thank 
God  for  all  those  brave  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  New  Deal  with  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Social  Security  paved 
the  way.  It  took  20  years  before  Social 
Security  really  passed.  It  was  a  long, 
long  fight,  but  it  was  a  basic  building 
block. 

Social  Security  became  the  basic 
building  block.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
be  contemplating  massive  health  care 
reform  today,  if  we  had  not  first  had 
Social  Security.  But  even  after  that 
great  accomplishment,  even  after  the 
American  people  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  any  administration  or  any 
legislator  who  dared  to  touch  Social 
Security  and  tried  to  take  Social  Secu- 
rity away,  would  find  himself  out  of  a 
job.    If   the    whole   Congress   and    the 
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President  would  dare  to  act  in  some 
way  so  as  to  really  threaten  Social  Se- 
curity, we  would  probably  find  our- 
selves facing  revolution.  The  way  the 
Canadians  speak  about  their  health 
care  is  the  way  Americans  feel  right 
now  about  their  Social  Security. 

Having  experienced  it,  having  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  it,  having  felt  the 
security  of  it,  they  would  never  let 
anybody  take  it  away.  We  would  have 
fighting  in  the  streets  before  we  would 
ever  allow  anybody  to  take  Social  Se- 
curity away. 

We  are  able,  I  think,  because  of  the 
building  blocks  in  Social  Security,  as 
provided  for  us,  to  move  on  now  and 
join  the  other  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  Germany.  Japan,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  most  of  the  industri- 
alized nations  of  the  world  offer  univer- 
sal health  care  to  their  citizens  in 
varying  degrees  of  quality.  But  basi- 
cally the  principle  is  there.  They  see 
every  one  of  their  citizens  as  being 
equal.  They  see  every  life  of  every 
member  of  their  nation  as  being  sacred, 
and  they  try  to  preserve  it  and  try  to 
give  the  benefits  of  modem  medicine  to 
everybody. 

So  let  us  run  to  catch  up.  We  have  a 
lot  of  catching  up  to  do  with  our  indus- 
trialized nations  in  many  ways.  They 
have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do  in  some 
ways  with  us.  We  are  still  the  model 
for  the  world  in  democracy  and  in  the 
way  our  executive  branch  and  our  judi- 
cial system  function.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  unparalleled. 
We  still  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  the 
world  that  it  does  not  have,  but  in 
many  ways  we  are  savage  and  uncivi- 
lized. 

We  are  savage  and  uncivilized  in  the 
way  we  handle  gun  control  in  this 
country.  We  are  savage  and  uncivilized 
in  the  way  we  squander  our  health  care 
resources.  We  spend  more  on  health 
care  than  any  other  industrialized  na- 
tion. We  spend  twice  as  much  as  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  and  yet 
we  cover  fewer  people.  We  provide  less 
health  care  in  terms  of  long-term  cov- 
erage and  in  terms  of  total  coverage.  In 
many  ways  we  must  be  humble  enough 
to  look  to  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions and  use  their  example  for  our- 
selves. Health  care  is  one  of  those 
areas. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  President 
Clinton  is  pushing  us,  that  he  is  provid- 
ing the  momentum  and  the  leadership 
necessary  for  us  to  scramble  to  catch 
up.  We  should  be  grateful  that  he  has 
made  a  clear  statement.  He  draws  a 
line  in  the  sand  on  health  care. 

When  I  say  the  speech  merits  an  A- 
minus,  but  I  have  many  disagreements 
with  it,  you  can  balance  all  my  dis- 
agreements with  the  speech  off  against 
his  position  on  health  care,  and  it 
wipes  it  out,  because  he  is  firmly  on  a 
platform  which  says,  "I  will  not  accept 
any  bill  which  comes  to  me  that  does 
not  provide  for  universal  health  care 


with  an  adequate  benefits  package.  I 
will  not  accept  it,"  and  he  would  use 
his  pen  to  threaten  to  veto  it  when  he 
has  already  made  it  clear  that  he  went 
through  his  first  year,  the  whole  first 
year  of  his  term  and  never  had  to  veto 
a  bill.  That  sends  a  clear  message  to  all 
the  game  players,  all  the  operators,  all 
the  wise  guys,  all  the  old  establish- 
ment cronies,  and  all  the  phonies.  It 
sends  a  clear  message  to  them  that  this 
President  means  business. 

This  President  knows  the  American 
people  are  behind  him.  This  President 
knows  that  from  every  part  of  this  Na- 
tion, as  he  said  last  night  and  in  every 
congressional  district,  there  are  people 
who  will  clearly  say  to  those  who  say 
we  have  no  health  care  crisis  that  "you 
are  really  naive.  You  are  either  naive 
or  you  are  lying  if  you  say  we  don't 
have  a  health  care  crisis.  Don't  go  into 
my  district  or  go  into  a  senior  citizens 
center  and  tell  them  they  have  no 
health  care  crisis.  I'm  not  sure  you  will 
get  out  of  there  alive.  Don't  do  it. 
Don't  tell  that  to  all  the  people  who 
are  on  the  brink  of  getting  off  welfare 
and  would  like  to  get  a  low  wage  job,  a 
low-paying  job." 

The  one  thing  that  prevents  these 
people  from  moving  is  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  get  health  care  coverage. 
They  do  not  want  to  move  because 
they  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  their 
families.  You  can  always  get  Medicaid 
if  you  are  on  welfare,  so  why  take  a 
minimum  wage  job  and  scramble  and 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  and  the 
minute  one  of  your  kids  gets  sick, 
there  is  no  way  you  can  survive?  You 
have  to  go  back  on  welfare  in  order  to 
get  Medicaid. 

So  if  you  put  things  in  their  proper 
perspective,  you  start  out  with  health 
care.  That  is  90  percent  of  the  A-minus. 
the  fact  that  the  President  took  a  clear 
position,  the  President  sent  a  clear 
message  that  he  means  business  and  he 
wants  a  health  care  reform  package 
that  is  not  a  phony,  not  a  fraud.  He 
wants  everybody  covered.  He  wants  an 
adequate  package,  and  there  he  stands. 
He  is  willing  to  fight  for  it.  I  think 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  stand 
behind  him.  Let  us  move  past  this  area 
of  savagery.  Let  us  move  America  past 
this  area  of  primitive  society  where  we 
stand  as  the  only  industrialized  nation 
which  permits  our  citizens  to  remain 
uncovered. 

We  have  the  most.  We  are  the  richest 
Nation  that  ever  existed  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  the  most.  We 
have  a  mentality  sometimes  that 
makes  us  think  we  are  poor,  but  we  are 
the  richest  Nation  that  ever  existed  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
our  citizens  not  have  basic  health  care 
coverage  is  not  just  a  shortcoming,  it 
is  a  sin  and  it  is  a  crime. 

The  President  in  his  speech  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  in  his  first  year  there 
were  monumental  achievements.  When 
you  add   them  all   up,   the  year  as  a 
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whole  was  a  monumental  achievement. 
The  President  started  his  speech  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  what  he  had  achieved  in  his 
first  year.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary 
for  the  President  to  do  this  because  the 
press  and  the  media  have  certainly  not 
given  him  the  credit.  The  press  and  the 
media  have  certainly  not  acknowl- 
edged the  kind  of  accomplishments 
that  were  achieved  in  President  Clin- 
ton's first  year. 

As  a  freshman  President,  as  a  new 
President,  I  think  his  record  probably 
remains  unbeaten  over  the  last  50 
years.  You  cannot  match  that  record  of 
accomplishment.  It  was  a  budget  that 
cut  the  deficit  by  half  a  trillion.  I  am 
quoting  the  President,  and  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent.  He  gave  us  a  budget 
that  cut  the  deficit  by  half  a  trillion 
dollars  and  cut  spending  and  raised  in- 
come taxes  only  on  the  very  wealthiest 
of  Americans.  There  was  tax  relief  for 
millions  of  low-income  workers  to  re- 
ward work  over  welfare.  That  is  the 
earned  income  tax  credit. 

NAFTA  is  one  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments, according  to  the  President.  I  do 
not  agree.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  neg- 
ative achievement,  but  we  too  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  being  able 
to  accomplish  what  he  promised  in  his 
campaign  speeches.  He  promised  that. 
It  was  started  by  the  Republicans,  and 
with  bipartisan  support,  it  passed.  So 
he  promised  it,  and  he  delivered. 

The  Brady  bill,  which  is  now  the 
Brady  law,  had  been  threatened  with  a 
veto  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
The  Brady  bill  had  been  kicked  around 
all  over  the  place,  but  finally  the 
Brady  bill  is  now  in  law.  The  Brady  bill 
is  a  very  tiny  step  forward.  The  Brady 
bill  only  requires  people  to  wait  for  a 
short  period  of  time  while  their  back- 
ground is  checked  before  they  can  buy 
a  gun.  The  Brady  bill  will  not  do  very 
much  to  control  the  proliferation  of 
guns  on  the  streets  of  America.  But  the 
Brady  bill  is  significant,  is  monu- 
mental, in  that  it  is  a  breakthrough. It 
is  the  only  significant  gun  control  law 
passed  in  America  in  the  past  50  or  60 
years,  the  only  significant  step  toward 
controlling  guns.  A  very  significant 
step  it  was,  because  despite  the  fact  it 
was  only  an  antiseptic  bill,  only  a 
bandaid  on  the  larger  problem  of  the 
proliferation  of  guns  in  our  society, 
you  know,  we  have  200  million  guns  out 
there  already.  In  America  there  are  200 
million  guns  already  out  there.  You 
know  the  gun  industry  in  America  is 
about  $20  billion  a  year.  Twenty  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  manufacture  these  lit- 
tle toys  of  death,  these  little  weapons 
of  death.  We  sell  them  as  if  they  are 
hardware,  toys.  We  play  with  them, 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  deadly  kind  of  cul- 
tural feature. 

I  heard  the  President  say  part  of 
America's  culture  is  the  right  to  own 
guns.  He  certainly  is  always  going  to 
stand  behind  that.   I  think  that  is  a 
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point  I  disagree  with  him.  I  think  that 
is  part  of  our  culture  we  ought  to  as- 
sault wholesale.  We  all  ought  to  deal 
with  trying  to  exorcise  that  part  of  our 
culture,  some  surgery  to  take  away 
that  part  of  our  culture.  The  romantic 
affairs,  love  affair  with  the  gun,  is 
something  Americans  should  try  to 
dump.  That  is  an  addiction  we  ought  to 
try  to  get  over.  It  is  a  deadly  addiction. 
When  you  compare  what  guns  are  doing 
in  our  society  to  what  the  absence  of 
guns  in  other  industrialized  societies 
means,  then  you  can  see.  Less  than  100 
people  in  Great  Britain  2  years  ago  died 
from  gunshot  wounds  or  were  killed 
with  guns.  Less  than  50  people  in 
Japan.  Shockingly  small  numbers  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  While  we  had  num- 
bers like  14,000  people  killed  with  guns, 
there  were  less  than  100  killed  in  Great 
Britain.  When  you  look  at  the  two  soci- 
eties, you  have  to  say  something  about 
the  civilization  factor.  We  may  be  civ- 
ilized in  many  many  ways,  but  when  it 
comes  to  guns,  we  are  an  uncivilized 
nation.  We  are  a  savage  nation.  And  we 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  that,  be- 
cause that  is  destroying  our  children. 

More  and  more  the  victims  of  guns 
are  young  people.  If  we  have  200  million 
in  the  society  today  and  the  industry  is 
a  $20  billion  industry,  how  many  do  you 
think  we  will  have  next  year,  and  the 
year  after  that? 

By  the  year  2000  how  many  guns  do 
you  think  there  will  be  in  the  Amer- 
ican society? 

The  teenagers  in  my  congressional 
district  tell  me  that  they  can  get  a  gun 
for  $25  right  now.  If  you  want  a  gun, 
you  can  get  a  gun,  the  basic  six  shoot- 
er, for  $25.  Next  year  they  will  go  down 
if  there  are  more  guns,  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  means  the  price 
will  go  down.  By  the  year  2000  a  gun 
will  cost  you  between  $5  and  $10.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  more  and  more  young 
people  have  guns?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
more  and  more  teenagers  have  guns, 
more  and  more  schools  are  trying  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  guns? 

We  got  metal  detectors,  we  got  all 
kinds  of  situations  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  big  cities.  You  got  complaints 
from  the  rural  areas  about  large  num- 
bers of  students  bringing  guns  to 
school. 

So  the  Brady  bill,  which  is  now  the 
Brady  law,  was  a  very  important  step 
forward,  but  let's  all  recognize  it  was 
just  one  step  forward. 

It  broke  the  back  of  the  illogical,  un- 
reasonable, blind  resistance  that  has 
been  waged  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation over  the  last  50  years.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  taken  a 
stand  that  any  law  which  affects  guns 
in  any  way  is  a  threat  to  American  lib- 
erty. Any  law  which  affects  guns  in  any 
way  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  they  use  the  second 
amendment  to  prop  that  up.  They  in- 
sist that  the  second  amendment  gives 
every  American  the  right  to  own  a  gun. 


Well,  the  courts  have  ruled  several 
times  that  the  second  amendment  does 
not  give  every  American  the  right  to 
own  a  gun.  The  language  of  the  second 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  talks 
about  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
which  prohibits  the  maintenance  of  a 
militia.  A  militia  can  be  maintained.  A 
militia  in  1994  means  the  National 
Guard.  A  militia  means  the  police. 
People  who  are  constituting  authori- 
ties have  the  right,  of  course.  We  have 
the  rights  as  States  to  maintain  those. 
That  is  the  right  that  is  guaranteed  by 
the  second  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  does  not  give  every  individual 
the  right  to  own  a  gun. 

There  have  been  numerous  court 
cases  which  have  ruled  that  the  States 
have  the  right,  the  localities  have  the 
right,  and  certainly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
ownership  of  guns  by  individuals  in  any 
way  they  see  fit.  They  can  regulate 
guns,  they  can  require  licensing,  they 
can  place  taxes  on  them.  They  can  ban 
all  handguns  if  they  want  to.  They  can 
do  anything  they  want.  The  Govern- 
ment has  that  power,  and  not  an  iota  of 
the  Constitution  will  be  violated.  It 
will  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

So  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
standing  on  very  shaky  grounds,  very 
successfully  has  perpetuated  the  notion 
and  made  every  American  feel  that 
they  have  the  right  to  own  a  gun.  Any 
time  you  talk  about  gun  control,  you 
are  threatening  their  rights.  If  you 
talk  about  gun  control  as  a  way  to 
bring  down  the  high  cost  of  health 
care,  because  one  of  the  highest  costs 
of  health  care  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
Houston,  TX,  and  Detroit,  MI,  and  New 
York,  NY,  one  of  the  highest  costs  of 
health  care  is  the  traumas  that  take 
place,  especially  on  the  weekend,  at 
emergency  rooms,  where  gunshot  vic- 
tims are  brought  in.  That  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive form  of  health  care,  dealing 
with  gunshot  victims. 

I  visited  Toronto,  Canada,  almost  2 
years  ago,  to  tour  the  health  care  sys- 
tem there  and  see  how  the  Canadian 
health  care  system  worked,  by  visiting 
doctors,  hospitals,  patients,  et  cetera. 
We  went  to  the  general  hospital  in  To- 
ronto on  a  Friday  evening,  and  the 
place  was  so  quiet.  I  said,  this  must  not 
be  the  main  hospital,  is  it?  This  is  not 
the  main  emergency  room.  Where  is 
your  regular  emergency  room?  There 
were  only  two  people  in  the  emergency 
room. 

They  said,  you  know,  we  don't  have 
any  great  flood  of  emergencies  on  the 
weekend.  I  said  surely  on  the  weekend, 
on  Friday  night,  Saturday  night.  Sun- 
day, you  must  have  lots  of  victims  of 
violence.  You  must  have  a  lot  of  gun- 
shot victims.  And  he  said  no,  no,  no,  we 
had  about  25  cases  of  gunshot  wounds 
over  the  last  year.  Twenty-five  cases  of 
serious  gunshot  wounds  in  the  biggest 
hospital  in  Toronto,  Canada,  25  per 
year. 


In  one  hospital  in  my  district,  they 
have  25  gunshot  wound  cases  in  1  week. 
1  weekend.  If  the  guns  are  not  there,  if 
people  are  not  selling  guns  as  if  they 
were  hardware  or  toys,  then  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  injured  by  guns 
or  killed  by  guns  goes  down.  There  is  a 
definite  correlation.  We  are  all  logical 
people.  We  are  all  well-educated  lead- 
ers. We  don't  have  to  have  diagrams 
drawn  for  us.  There  is  a  definite  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  guns  in 
our  society  and  the  number  of  people 
who  get  killed  with  guns,  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  get  killed. 

The  Brady  bill  was  a  breakthrough, 
but  I  disagree  with  the  President  when 
he  says  he  will  always  defend  the  right 
of  Americans  to  own  guns.  He  is  only 
willing  to  get  rid  of  assault  weapons, 
automatic  weapons.  I  will  buy  that. 
Any  step  is  a  step  forward.  Lets  get  rid 
of  all  the  weapons,  but  let's  understand 
that  the  culture  of  the  gun.  the  culture 
of  the  gun  and  the  culture  of  violence 
in  America,  must  be  attacked  head  on. 
They  must  be  eradicated,  and  you  can't 
do  that  if  you  are  going  to  treat  guns 
£is  a  basic  part  of  our  culture  and  never 
challenge  the  existence  of  the  right  to 
own  guns. 

The  President  also  said  that  the  tax 
cuts  help  9  out  of  10  small  businesses 
invest  more  and  create  jobs.  Those  tax 
cuts  were  passed  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent also  said  that  more  research  and 
treatment  for  AIDS,  that  was  passed 
last  year.  We  got  more  childhood  im- 
munizations. We  talked  about  these 
things  a  lot  under  previous  administra- 
tions, but  we  only  made  tiny  steps  in 
trying  to  deal  with  them.  We  got  more 
childhood  immunization  as  a  result  of 
legislation  passed  last  year,  more  sup- 
port for  women's  health  research,  sup- 
port for  college  loans  for  the  middle 
class,  a  new  national  service  program 
for  those  who  want  to  give  something 
back  to  their  community  and  earn 
money  for  higher  education.  A  dra- 
matic increase  in  high-technology  in- 
vestments to  move  us  from  a  defense  to 
a  high-technology  economy.  A  new  law, 
the  Motor- Voter  Act,  to  help  get  people 
to  register  to  vote.  And  last  but  not 
least,  family  and  medical  leave.  The 
first  bill  we  passed  last  year  was  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  Some 
people  in  my  district  try  to  play  down 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  and 
say  it  is  not  that  important.  After  all, 
I  can  take  off  and  not  get  paid.  We  can 
take  off  and  not  get  paid.  To  know 
your  job  is  going  to  be  waiting  for  you 
when  you  get  back  is  important.  Great. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  workers  take 
medical  leave  and  get  paid,  as  they  do 
in  Germany,  as  they  do  in  France,  but 
we  are  not  that  civilized  yet. 

D  1500 

We  just  made  the  first  step.  At  least 
the  Government  guarantees  if  you 
work  for  an  employer  that  has  50  or 
more  employees,  you  are  guaranteed  to 
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get  a  job  back,  a  very  important  step. 
If  it  was  not  important,  why  did  Presi- 
dent Bush  veto  it  twice.  Why  did  cer- 
tain quarters,  certain  special  interest 
groups  in  America  fight  so  long  against 
it,  if  it  is  not  important. 

Family  medical  leave  was  passed  as 
our  first  act  last  year,  and  it  was  very 
important.  All  passed,  all  signed  into 
law  as  the  President  stated. 

These  accomplishments  were  all 
commitments  that  he  had  made  when 
he  sought  office,  and  they  were  all 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  salute  the  President  and  his 
achievements,  and  I  salute  the  fact 
that  in  his  speech  last  night  he  stood 
up  to  those  people  who  have  attempted 
to  minimize  his  accomplishments. 

I  have  heard  the  President  himself 
say  on  previous  occasions  that  he  docs 
not  believe  in  the  lame  game.  He  said 
that  more  than  a  year  ago. 

I  hope  by  now,  after  being  kicked 
around  by  some  very  nasty  people  here 
in  Washington,  that  he  clearly  under- 
stands that  you  have  to  play  the  blame 
game  and  fix  the  blame  where  it  is. 
Otherwise,  they  will  fix  the  blame  for 
what  they  have  done  on  you. 

I  will  not  go  into  Whitewater  in  great 
detail  right  now,  because  I  would  like 
to  discuss  Whitewater  at  some  other 
date  at  great  length,  the  implications 
of  Whitewater  and  the  savings  and  loan 
mess,  the  savings  and  loan  swindle, 
how  a  whole  long  list  of  people  in  Gov- 
ernment who  have  connections  to  sav- 
ings and  loans  were  never  investigated. 

There  were  never  any  calls  by  the 
loud  voices  that  now  call  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  Whitewater.  They  never 
called  for  an  investigation  of 
Silverado.  Silverado  in  Colorado,  does 
anybody  know  anything  about  that? 
The  son  of  a  President  was  on  the 
board  of  Silverado.  Nobody  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Prosecu- 
tor to  look  into  the  Silverado  swindle. 
Much  more  was  involved  in  terms  of 
dollars  than  were  involved  in 
Whitewater. 

There  is  a  whole  need  to  explore  fully 
the  implications  of  the  persecution,  the 
special  persecution  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  case  of  Whitewater,  how  all  the 
I)eople  who  were  so  silent,  some  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  so  silent  about 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  went  down 
the  drain  in  savings  and  loans. 

Some  savings  and  loans  have  elected 
officials  connected  with  them.  Illinois 
had  a  few  elected  officials.  Savings  and 
loans  went  down  the  drain.  They  had 
elected  officials  connected.  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia got  a  lot  of  elected  officials  con- 
nected with  savings  and  loans  that 
went  down  the  drain,  and  nobody  called 
for  Special  Prosecutors.  Nobody  called 
for  investigations  of  the  kind  that 
should  have  gone  forward.  Maybe  we 
should  have  had  a  Special  Prosecutor 
to  deal  with  all  the  savings  and  loans 
that  had  elected  officials  connected 
with  them  in  any  way.  We  could  call 


that  a  prosecutor  for  S&L  hot  water. 
Any  maybe  we  will  get  around  to  that 
eventually  and  not  single  out 
Whitewater  as  some  great  example 
that  has  to  be  explored  over  and  over 
again. 

Let  us  look  at  the  whole  picture  and 
whatever  happened  at  Whitewater  will 
fall  into  perspective.  You  can  see  it  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  and  see  how 
tiny  it  probably  is  compared  with  the 
billions  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  right  now  to  make  up  for  the 
money  that  was  stolen  out  of  savings 
and  loans  across  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  go  into  that  in  great  detail. 
I  want  to  come  back  to  the  President's 
speech.  As  I  said  before,  I  give  it  an  A- 
minus.  It  was  a  great  speech,  but  I 
have  disagreements. 

When  the  President  says,  "Next 
month  I  will  send  you  one  of  the  tough- 
est budgets  ever  presented  to  Congress. 
It  will  cut  spending  in  more  than  300 
programs.  It  will  eliminate  100  domes- 
tic programs  and  reform  the  way  Gov- 
ernment buys  its  goods  and  services. 
This  year  we  must  make  the  hard 
choices  again  to  live  within  the  hard 
spending  ceilings  we  have  set,"  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  ought  to 
make  hard  choices.  But  I  wonder  about 
those  300  programs  that  are  going  to  be 
cut.  I  would  like  to  see  the  list  of  300 
domestic  programs  that  will  be  cut.  I 
wonder  again  about  the  100  domestic 
programs  that  are  going  to  be  elimi- 
nated completely.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
numbers,  to  say  I  am  going  to  elimi- 
nate a  certain  number  of  programs. 
They  may  be  very  tiny  programs  with 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  and,  be- 
cause of  their  small  size,  to  have  some- 
body make  a  judgment  that  they  are 
worthless  is  wrong.  It  is  illogical.  The 
value  of  a  program  that  is  only  appro- 
priated for  $1  million  may  be  far  great- 
er than  a  program  that  is  spending  a 
few  billion  dollars.  Because  it  is  spend- 
ing less  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  less 
desirable  or  less  needed  program. 

I  worry  a  great  deal  about  cutting  300 
domestic  programs  and  eliminate  100 
domestic  programs.  I  worry  about  that 
even  more,  when  you  consider  what  the 
President  said  about  the  defense  budg- 
et. Again,  my  most  profound  disagree- 
ment with  the  President  in  his  speech 
last  night  was  his  pledge  not  to  cut  the 
defense  budget.  He  will  not  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  anymore,  and  he  re- 
quested that  Congress  cooperate  with 
him  and  support  him  on  not  cutting 
the  defense  budget.  That  is  my  most 
profound  disagreement. 

It  is  still  an  A-minus  speech.  It  is 
still  a  great  speech,  when  you  consider 
the  pluses,  but  this  is  a  minus  which 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  here  is  the 
place  where  I  hope  that  the  President 
and  his  willingness  to  enter  into  a  dia- 
log with  Congress,  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
great  communicator  and  a  great  be- 
liever in  participation  and  decision- 
making, I  hope  he  hears  us. 


I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
speak  loud  and  clear  to  the  President 
in  disagreement.  To  make  a  statement 
that  you  are  not  going  to  cut  the  De- 
fense budget  anymore,  while  you  tell 
us  you  are  going  to  cut  300  programs 
and  eliminate  100  domestic  programs, 
is  to  close  the  door  to  a  dialog  which  is 
unbecoming  and  out  of  step  with  the 
President's  general  way  of  proceeding. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
balance  these  defense  programs  against 
the  domestic  programs.  I  would  wager, 
without  even  knowing  which  programs 
he  is  going  to  cut,  I  would  wager  that 
the  300  programs  he  is  going  to  cut, 
added  to  the  100  programs  that  he  is 
going  to  eliminate,  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate, if  you  add  all  of  it  up,  400  pro- 
grams, some  cut,  some  eliminated, 
they  would  not  equal  the  cost  of  one 
Seawolf  submarine.  They  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  cost  of  one  Seawolf  sub- 
marine. One  Seawolf  submarine  costs 
$2.3  billion.  They  certainly  would  not 
get  up  to  one  nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 
One  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  costs  $3.5 
billion. 

When  you  are  talking  defense  and 
you  make  the  cut  in  defense,  you  are 
talking  big  money.  If  we  cut  a  few  use- 
less weapon  systems  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  we  have  large  amounts  of 
money  to  transfer  to  more  worthwhile 
activities.  So  if  you  are  not  going  to 
cut  the  Defense  budget  and  you  are 
going  to  leave  all  those  worthless 
weapons  systems  in  place,  some  that 
would  not  be  any  good  if  we  had  a 
fight,  because  they  were  never  on 
sound  ground,  the  missile  systems  on 
the  star  wars,  some  of  the  aircraft  that 
is  in  the  pipeline,  there  are  a  number  of 
places  where  experts  have  challenged 
the  utility  of  these  devices  and  these 
weapons,  again,  even  if  we  had  a  war. 

But  since  we  do  not  predict  any  war 
with  another  superpower,  why  do  we 
make  pledges  not  to  cut  the  Defense 
budget?  Why  not  at  least  be  objective 
enough  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  t)e- 
fense  budget,  take  a  look  at  all  those 
nooks  and  crannies  in  the  Defense 
budget.  Because  over  the  last  50  years, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  cold 
war  and  everything  that  went  into  the 
mystique  which  created  the  military 
industrial  complex,  all  of  that  created 
a  situation  where  Defense  has  gotten 
almost  everything  they  have  asked  for. 

There  were  years  when  no  matter 
what  they  asked  for,  and  the  American 
people  would  be  surprised  at  what  went 
through  the  Defense  budget,  programs 
for  counseling,  for  reading,  for  family 
problem  solving.  All  kinds  of  programs 
went  through  the  Defense  budget.  And 
if  you  look  in  the  Defense  budget,  you 
will  find  all  manner  of  things  there. 

It  is  the  most  bloated  budget.  It  is 
where  the  money  is.  As  Slick  Willie's 
son  used  to  say,  when  he  asked  him 
why  he  robs  banks,  that  is  where  the 
money  is.  If  you  want  to  look  for  budg- 
et cuts  and  you  want  to  look  for  ways 


to  streamline  the  Government,  go  look 
at  the  Defense  budget.  We  have  got  de- 
pots in  the  areas  surrounding  Washing- 
ton, depots  which  still  have  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  junk  in 
them.  I  say  "junk"  because  anything 
that  is  no  longer  useful,  as  far  as  the 
military  is  concerned,  is  junk. 

They  may  more  aggressively  find 
ways  to  sell  it.  sell  it  to  Third  World 
countries.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  weapons.  I  am  talking  about 
tiers.  I  am  talking  about  medical  jack- 
ets for  doctors  of  a  kind  they  do  not 
make  anymore. 

All  of  us  looked  at  "60  Minutes,"  and 
we  saw  some  of  the  examples  in  the 
warehouse.  One  hundred  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  stuff  is  stored  in  warehouses 
that  we  cannot  use  anymore.  We  are 
talking  about  the  continuation  of  the 
funding  for  overseas  bases. 
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We  do  not  want  to  close  any  bases  in 
America.  We  do  not  want  to  throw  any 
communities  out  of  kilter  economi- 
cally, necessarily.  We  can  take  time 
for  that. 

However,  why  not  close  the  overseas 
bases  in  Japan  and  Germany?  We  have 
been  talking  about  it  for  some  time. 
Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
keep  the  bases  going  overseas.  Let  us 
take  a  close  look  at  this  Defense  budg- 
et. Let  us  even  look  closely  at  some 
traditional  things  nobody  has  ever 
thought  about. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  educate  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  at  West  Point?  Do  they 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  educate 
one,  compared  to  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton?  The  cost  of  educating  one 
student  at  West  Point  is  about  four 
times  the  amount  of  money  we  spend 
to  educate  a  student  at  Harvard  or 
Yale  or  Princeton. 

Why  do  we  have  to  spend  so  much 
money  per  student  in  the  military 
academies?  West  Point  is  the  highest, 
but  the  others  are  too  high,  also.  No- 
body has  ever  taken  a  look  at  the  budg- 
et. When  we  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
budget  of  West  Point,  you  find  out, 
"What  budget?  We  just  spend  money. 
We  don't  have  a  budget." 

If  we  take  a  look  closely  at  these 
kinds  of  expenditures  and  things  that 
the  military  takes  for  granted,  there  is 
money  to  be  saved.  We  can  save  money 
which  we  can  use,  I  assure  the  Mem- 
bers, to  help  keep  some  of  these  300 
programs  that  are  going  to  be  cut  and 
the  100  that  are  going  to  be  eliminated. 

It  is  like  the  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen Story,  where  the  Emperor  has  no 
clothes  on,  and  nobody  would  say  that 
the  Emperor  did  not  have  any  clothes 
on.  The  establishment  around  Washing- 
ton does  not  want  to  say  the  Defense 
Department  is  still  the  place  where 
there  is  a  huge  amount  of  waste.  We 
can  make  a  lot  of  cuts. 

Nobody  wants  to  talk  about  the  CIA, 
our  spy  apparatus,  and  the  rest  of  the 


intelligence  budget,  which  most  people 
agree  is  about  $28  billion.  The  cold  war 
is  over,  and  yet  we  are  still  spending 
$28  billion.  I  suppose  the  President 
meant  them,  too,  when  he  said  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  Defense  any  more. 
They  consider  themselves  part  of  De- 
fense. 

We  cannot  look  at  the  CIA  and  ask, 
"What  are  you  doing  now  that  the  cold 
war  is  over?  How  many  of  your  jobs  are 
make-work  jobs,  very  expensive  make- 
work  jobs?  You  are  making  work  for 
yourselves  in  various  ways,  and  we 
cannot  challenge  that  because  every- 
thing is  secret?" 

What  have  you  done  lately  to  deserve 
a  $28  billion  budget,  intelligence  com- 
munity? You  could  not  predict  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  big 
Soviet  Union  was  collapsing,  and  you, 
outrated  intelligence  agency,  could  not 
tell  us  it  was  collapsing. 

You  could  not  accurately  tell  us 
what  was  happening  in  Haiti.  You  told 
us  things  about  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide 
which  were  later  proven  to  be  false.  A 
hospital  in  which  your  communiques 
say  he  was  treated  for  mental  illness, 
that  hospital  did  not  even  exist.  The 
doctor  you  say  treated  him  did  not 
even  exist  in  Canada.  CIA,  why  should 
you  not  be  cut? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  reconsider  that  we  can  have  a 
meaningful  dialog  about  this  great 
pledge  not  to  cut  the  military.  That  is 
where  the  money  is.  Instead  of  cutting 
300  helpless  domestic  programs  and 
eliminating  100  programs,  let  us  have  a 
dialog.  Let  us  communicate.  Let  us  ex- 
amine objectively  where  the  money  is 
going,  and  let  us  decide  on  ways  to 
spend  it  that  are  most  productive  for 
America. 

The  President  does  talk  about  some 
good  things  that  my  district,  people  in 
my  district,  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  programs  to  help  people  get  jobs.  I 
like  what  he  said,  and  I  quote, 

We  must  work  with  the  private  sector,  con- 
nect every  classroom,  every  clinic,  every  li- 
brary and  every  hospital  in  America  to  a  na- 
tional information  superhig^hway  by  the  year 
2000.  Instead  access  to  information  will  in- 
crease productivity.  It  will  help  educate  chil- 
dren and  provide  better  medical  care  and 
create  jobs.  I  call  on  Congress  this  year  to 
pass  legislation  to  establish  the  information 
superhighway. 

I  am  a  librarian.  I  know  how  impor- 
tant information  is.  I  know  the  power 
of  information.  I  know  we  live  in  the 
age  of  information.  I  have  spoken  to 
Vice  President  Gore  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  have  communicated  to  as  many 
people  as  I  know  that  the  super- 
highway, the  super  information  high- 
way, should  be  available  to  everybody, 
that  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  make 
sure  it  is  not  just  a  monopoly  of  the 
rich.  They  agreed. 

One  way  to  make  it  available  to  ev- 
erybody is  to  put  it  in  schools  and  in  li- 
braries. They  have  set  up  an  advisory 
board  to  work  on  the  information  su- 


perhighway. I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
teacher  or  a  single  educator  or  a  single 
librarian  who  sits  on  that  information 
superhighway  advisory  committee,  but 
there  is  room  for  dialog.  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  make  a  correction.  I  am  sure 
the  Vice  President  and  the  President 
will  listen.  That  is  very  important. 

It  is  important  to  create  jobs.  The 
young  people  in  my  district  need  to 
know  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  involved. 
They  need  to  know  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  gong  to  help  them  to  train  and 
to  get  the  education  necessary  to  be  in- 
volved in  those  jobs. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say,  "As  we 
expand  opportunity  and  create  jobs,  no 
one  will  be  left  out.  No  one  can  be  left 
out."  To  quote  the  President  further: 

We  will  continue  to  enforce  fair  language 
in  fair  housing  and  all  civil  rights  laws,  be- 
cause America  will  never  complete  its  re- 
newal unless  everyone  shares  in  Its  bounty. 

We  can  do  all  these  things,  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  expand  world  trade, 
target  the  jobs  of  the  future,  and  we  will,  but 
let  us  be  honest,  this  strategy  cannot  work 
unless  we  also  give  our  people  the  education, 
the  training,  and  the  skills  they  need  to 
seize  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow.  We 
must  set  tough  world-class  academic  and  oc- 
cupational standards  for  all  of  our  children, 
and  give  our  teachers  and  students  the  goals 
to  meet  them. 

I  know  what  the  President  means.  I 
sit  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  welcome  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  vigorous  participation  in  the  effort 
to  move  the  education  agenda  forward. 
It  is  not  just  words  and  rhetoric,  but 
this  President  has  been  involved  in 
moving  the  agenda  forward. 

We  have  passed  out  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  goals  2000  bill.  We 
have  passed  the  schools  to  work  bill. 
We  are  going  to  pass  the  Safe  Schools 
Act.  and  a  number  of  other  school-re- 
lated bills.  This  morning  my  sub- 
committee passed  out  of  the  sub- 
committee the  drug-free  schools  bill, 
so  we  are  moving.  We  are  moving,  with 
the  support  of  the  President,  on  edu- 
cation. 

On  employment,  I  like  what  the 
President  had  to  say  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address.  I  quote  the  President, 

The  only  way  to  get  a  real  job  with  a  grow- 
ing income  is  to  have  real  skills  and  the  abil- 
ity to  learn  new  ones.  We  simply  must 
streamline  today's  patchwork  of  training 
programs  and  make  them  a  source  of  new 
skills  for  people  who  lose  their  jobs. 

Reemployment,  not  unemployment,  will  be 
the  centerpiece  of  our  program  for  economic 
renewal,  and  I  urge  you  to  pass  it  this  year. 

Unlimited  applause  was  due  the 
President  on  that  one,  and  he  needs  it. 
His  activities  over  the  first  year  have 
laid  the  basis  for  moving  forward  with 
jobs  programs.  To  quote  him  again: 

Just  as  we  must  transform  our  unemploy- 
ment system,  we  must  also  revolutionize  our 
welfare  system,  it  doesn't  work.  It  defies  our 
values  as  a  Nation. 

If  we  value  work,  we  cannot  justify  a  sys- 
tem that  makes  welfare  more  attractive 
than  work.  If  we  value  personal  responsibil- 
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Ity,  we  cannot  ignore  the  J34  billion  in  child 
support  that  absent  parents  ought  to  be  pay- 
ing to  millions  of  mothers  and  children.  If  we 
value  strong  families,  we  cannot  perpetuate 
a  system  that  penalizes  those  who  stay  to- 
gether. 

Can  you  believe  that  a  child  who  has  a 
child  gets  more  money  from  the  government 
for  leaving  home  than  for  staying  with  their 
parent  or  grandparent?  That  is  not  just  bad 
policy,  it  is  wrong,  and  we  must  change  it. 

I  agree  with  the  President  100  per- 
cent. I  agree  with  this  part  of  the  ad- 
dress 100  percent.  Those  who  say  that 
the  liberals,  the  progressives,  are  not 
ready  to  tackle  welfare  reform,  that 
their  hearts  are  bleeding  and  they  want 
to  be  soft  on  people  who  do  not  want  to 
work,  they  are  lying.  We  have  consist- 
ently said  we  know,  and  I  have  a  large 
number  of  people  on  welfare  in  my  dis- 
trict, we  know  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence that  people  would  rather  work 
than  be  on  welfare. 

We  know  that  when  they  go  to  look 
for  jobs,  there  are  no  jobs.  We  know 
that  if  a  hotel  or  a  new  enterprise  of 
any  kind  advertises  10  jobs,  they  will 
have  a  thousand  people  show  up  for 
those  10  jobs.  Sometimes  they  have 
several  thousand  people,  people  spread 
in  long  lines  around  the  block,  people 
getting  into  fights  for  a  handful  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  agree  100  percent 
with  the  President.  We  value  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people  on  wel- 
fare should  not  get  off  if  their  job  is 
there,  but  make  sure  that  the  jobs  are 
there.  We  are  behind  the  President  100 
percent. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  wel- 
fare program.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
President's  2-year  rule,  where  people, 
and  to  quote  the  President,  and  I  am 
going  to  quote  in  great  detail. 

To  all  those  who  depend  on  welfare,  we 
offer  this  simple  compact:  We  will  provide 
the  support,  the  job  training,  the  child  care 
they  need  for  up  to  two  years,  but  after  that. 
anyone  who  can  work  must  work;  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  if  possible,  in  community  service 
if  necessary.  We  will  make  welfare  what  it 
ought  to  be.  a  second  chance,  not  a  way  of 
life. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  I  think 
most  progressives  agree,  most  liberals 
agree.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
support,  the  job  training,  the  child 
care,  if  we  are  going  to  make  it  pos- 
sible by  providing  the  jobs,  then  we  are 
all  together.  The  people  on  welfare 
want  the  jobs,  we  want  them  to  have 
the  jobs,  but  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  perpetuate  a  fraud.  Let  us  not  be 
cruel  and  pretend  there  are  jobs  when 
there  are  no  jobs. 

D  1520 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  2-year  rule, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  you  arrived  at 
the  2-year  rule,  those  people  who  say  2 
years  on  welfare,  that  is  enough,  get 
off,  I  say  okay,  let  us  experiment  with 
that.  But  how  did  you  come  to  2  years? 
Are  you  saying  that  every  American 
deserves  2  years  of  help  from  the  Gov- 


ernment and  that  is  all.  no  more?  I  will 
buy  that.  If  every  American  deserves  2 
years  help  from  the  Government  and 
no  more,  everybody  is  equal,  I  might 
buy  that. 

But  are  you  saying  also  that  the 
farmers  who  have  been  receiving  farm 
subsidies  for  more  than  2  years  should 
be  cut  off?  A  farm  subsidy,  paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  a  certain  amount 
of  grain,  or  paying  them  to  store  grain, 
whatever  the  farm  subsidy  is.  that  is 
the  American  taxpayers  helping  an  in- 
dividual. Now.  if  everybody  deserved  no 
more  than  2  years  of  help,  then  cut  the 
farmers  off  who  have  been  on  more 
than  2  years. 

When  we  have  flood  insurance,  some 
people  build  their  homes  in  areas  where 
they  have  floods  again  and  again,  are 
you  saying  that  two  times  and  it  is  all 
over,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  help  rebuild  their  homes 
when  a  flood  has  taken  place?  I  mean, 
one  person  is  no  different  than  another. 
You  need  help.  Your  home  has  been 
flooded. 

In  earthquake  areas,  you  choose  to 
live  in  an  earthquake  area.  An  earth- 
quake is  made  by  God.  but  it  is  your 
choice  to  build  your  house  in  an  earth- 
quake area.  Let  us  forget  whether  it  is 
God  or  man,  you  need  help.  People  who 
are  victims  of  earthquakes  need  help. 
Are  we  saying  that  we  will  give  you 
help  twice.  2  years,  and  then  after  that 
no  more? 

Or  if  there  is  a  hurricane,  as  hap- 
pened in  Florida,  we  will  give  you  help 
for  two  hurricanes,  and  no  more? 

Or  is  that  all  wrong?  Would  a  more 
scientific  way  to  do  it  be  to  calculate 
the  cost?  People  who  are  on  welfare  get 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  a  year.  A 
family  of  four  on  welfare,  depending  on 
what  State  you  are  in,  gets  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000.  Let  us  take  the 
higher  figure.  If  they  are  on  2  years, 
they  get  $30,000  from  their  government. 
Their  government  helps  them  with 
$30,000  worth  of  help.  Should  we  make 
that  a  rule,  that  every  American  who 
is  in  trouble  of  any  kind,  everybody 
who  needs  assistance  gets  $30,000  worth 
of  help  and  no  more?  If  you  are  going 
to  pull  these  years  out  of  a  hat,  the  2- 
year  rule,  then  let  us  be  scientific 
about  it,  and  let  us  decide  on  what  you 
are  doing.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  help  and  no  more,  that  sounds 
reasonable. 

The  people  who  are  getting  Federal 
deposit  insurance  to  cover  their  depos- 
its in  the  banks,  why  do  we  cover  more 
than  $30,000?  Why  not  just  cover  $30,000. 
so  that  when  the  banks  fail,  as  have 
the  savings  and  loans,  the  American 
people  are  not  out  $500  billion.  You 
know  the  savings  and  loans  swindle  is 
predicted  to  cost  us  $500  billion  before 
it  is  all  over.  Now  let  us  not  be  in  that 
position  again.  Let  us  say  if  you  have  a 
deposit  we  will  insure  no  more  than 
$30,000.  We  have  a  new  rule,  the  Gov- 
ernment assists  people  up  to  $30,000  and 


no  more.  That  is  not  so  outrageous,  be- 
cause there  are  some  countries  where 
they  do  not  have  any  Federal  deposit 
insurance,  the  government  does  not 
help  you  at  all.  They  have  private  in- 
surance. And  then  there  are  other 
countries  like  Great  Britain  where 
they  have  a  very  limited  amount  of 
Federal  protection,  government  protec- 
tion over  your  bank  deposits.  This  is 
not  unusual.  So.  all  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance will  be  limited  to  deposits  of 
$30,000  and  no  more. 

Overseas  embassy  services.  Some 
Americans  travel  all  of  the  time.  The 
majority  of  Americans  never  travel. 
They  cannot  afford  it.  The  services  of 
the  embassies,  the  passports,  all  of  the 
things  that  they  do  for  people  who 
travel,  $30,000  worth  over  your  lifetime, 
and  no  more. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  closely  at 
Government  assistance,  how  much  you 
should  be  given,  then  why  not  have  a 
uniform  rule  across  the  board? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  support 
the  basic  principle  of  giving  people  all 
of  the  help  we  can  to  get  off  welfare, 
give  them  a  job.  2  years  and  no  more. 
But  I  want  to  spread  that  principle  so 
that  every  American  who  gets  any  kind 
of  assistance,  any  subsidy,  and  I  am 
not  talking  about  Social  Security,  I  am 
not  talking  about  insurance,  I  am  not 
talking  about  health  care,  I  am  talking 
about  a  subsidy  that  goes  to  some  and 
not  others,  then  any  American  who 
gets  that  kind  of  subsidy  should  have  a 
limitation  of  2  years. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  welfare  reform. 
We  look  forward  to  a  dialog  with  the 
President  on  that,  and  look  forward  to 
a  dialog  with  the  President  on  all  of 
these  things,  including  crime. 

Progessives,  they  say,  are  soft  on 
crime.  But  I  am  all  in  favor  of  three 
things  and  you  are  out,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  accomplish 
very  much  if  you  do  not  eliminate  guns 
in  our  society.  I  think  we  are  still 
going  to  have  large  numbers  of  people 
killed  with  guns,  but  I  am  all  in  favor 
of  trying  the  policy  of  three  times  and 
you  are  out. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  putting  100.000  po- 
lice on  our  streets  with  Federal  aid.  We 
need  them  in  my  district.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  put  100,000  more  police,  or 
any  additional  police  out  there,  I  also 
want  the  law  to  state  that  we  want 
more  efficient,  more  effective,  and 
more  competent  police  departments. 
Law  enforcement  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
competent, inefficient  areas  of  activity 
in  our  Nation.  They  blunder  more,  they 
waste  more  money,  and  corruption  is  a 
major  problem.  I  hope  the  law  will 
have  in  it  some  stringent  provisions 
against  corruption.  I  have  seen  in  my 
district  massive  corruption  at  two  pre- 
cincts where  the  police  were  the  worst 
criminals.  We  had  a  commission  where 
they  confessed.  And  nobody  talked 
about  harsh  punishment  for  police. 
Anybody  who  has  been  sworn  to  uphold 
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the  law  as  a  policeman,  is  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law  as  a  peace  officer,  any 
judge  should  have  double  the  punish- 
ment of  other  people  committing  the 
same  crime.  We  ought  to  build  that 
into  our  Federal  aid.  Let  us  give  com- 
munities help,  give  them  more  police, 
but  let  us  also  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  out  there.  The  inef- 
fectiveness, the  inefficiency,  the  blun- 
dering of  our  police  departments,  let  us 
deal  with  that. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  despite  my  criticism  and  my  com- 
ments I  think  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address  on  January  25  was  a  landmark 
in  American  history,  especially  modern 
American  history.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  world-class  performance. 
He  won  an  A  minus.  He  provided  lead- 
ership. 

I  look  forward  to  the  second  year  of 
the  103d  Congress.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  a  great  year  for  history,  a  great 
year  for  the  American  people.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  start  with  our  empha- 
sis where  it  needs  to  be.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  every  American  is  going  to 
be  guaranteed  health  care  security, 
every  American  is  going  to  be  able  to 
breathe  a  little  easier.  Most  of  all,  I 
think  the  mean-spirited  of  our  Nation 
will  be  tackled  head  on,  and  we  will  be 
not  a  mean-spirited  nation,  rich  but 
talking  poverty,  but  a  nation  in  spirit 
as  generous  as  it  is  wealthy. 


DERIVATIVE  REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
an  enhanced  framework  for  Federal 
regulations  of  derivative  activities. 

By  background.  2  months  ago  I  re- 
leased a  900-page  minority  staff  report 
on  derivatives,  concluding  with  30  rec- 
ommendations for  constraining  public 
risk  in  the  marketplace. 

This  report,  in  effect,  complements  a 
private  sector  report  issued  by  the 
Group  of  30  which  represents  a  consen- 
sus effort  of  the  most  respected  market 
participants  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  industry  self-regulation. 

By  further  background,  my  operating 
assumption  is  that  derivatives  are  the 
new  wild  care  in  international  finance. 

There  is  an  American  adage:  "I 
wouldn't  do  that  for  all  the  money  in 
the  world."  Interestingly,  the  multi- 
trillion  dollar  derivatives  activities  of 
the  10  largest  American  commercial 
banks  alone  amount  to  double  the  an- 
nual GNP  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  turn,  is  more  money  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  If  this  doesn't  de- 
fine a  pyramidal  house  of  cards — par- 
ticularly in  the  event  of  a  market 
shock  sparked  abroad  by  warmongers 
or  at  home  by  private  sector  specu- 
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lators  or  public  pandering  protection- 
ists— what  does? 

Everett  Dirksen  once  commented 
that  a  billion  here  and  there  pretty 
soon  added  up  to  real  money.  With  re- 
gard to  derivatives,  it  would  appear 
that  a  trillion  here  and  there  may  add 
up  to  a  real  problem. 

As  the  Federal  deficit  bears  proof. 
Congress  has  yet  to  understand  how  to 
manage  figures  followed  by  9  digits. 
With  derivatives  it  is  asked  to  under- 
stand quantumly  larger  figures — num- 
bers followed  by  12  digits. 

Derivatives  pose  an  interesting  co- 
nundrum in  that  the  problems  they 
present  may  be  too  sophisticated  for  a 
Congress  of  generalists  to  deal  with  in 
any  detail.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  legislators  do  not  have  the 
responsibility  to  set  forth  a  general 
framework  of  concerns  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  executive  branch  and 
Federal  Reserve  must  be  held  account- 
able for  responsible  oversight  of  the  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Congress  should  be  extraordinarily 
wary  of  setting  specific  regulatory 
standards  but  legislation  is  clearly 
warranted  to  empower  an  interagency 
commission  to  issue  prudential  guide- 
lines which  would  have  cross-industry 
enforceability  tied  to  cross-border 
standard  setting  efforts.  Unless  deriva- 
tives are  regulated  by  product  type  as 
well  as  institution  kind,  the  market 
will  simply  be  skewed  to  those  market 
participants  not  subject,  as  commer- 
cial banks  are.  to  safety  and  soundness 
scrutiny.  And  unless  efforts  are  made 
to  develop  international  standards,  the 
market  will  be  skewed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  participants. 

Conventional  wisdom  is  that  deriva- 
tives trading  is  currently  being  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  does  not  ad- 
versely effect  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  financial  system  and  does  not 
represent  significant  systemic  risk. 
However,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
market  and  the  extraordinary  growth 
in  product  trading  present  worrying 
concerns.  Regulators  have  no  choice 
except  to  establish  as  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority  the  need  to  be  vigilant  in 
guarding  against  the  potential  risks  to 
individual  institutions  and  to  the  fi- 
nancial system  as  a  whole  posed  by  de- 
rivatives trading.  Despite  the  apparent 
benefits  of  wider  use  of  derivative  prod- 
ucts, a  persuasive  argument  can  be 
made  that  only  sophisticated  usei^ 
with  comprehensive  risk  management 
strategies,  qualified  personnel,  and 
deep  financial  reserves  should  partici- 
pate actively  in  this  exploding  market. 

In  analyzing  the  public  policy  con- 
cerns related  to  derivatives,  legislators 
and  regulators  have  an  obligation  to 
repeatedly  review  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First,  are  adequate  uniform  capital, 
accounting  and  disclosure  standards 
for  derivative  products  in  place? 
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Second,  is  there  adequate  coordina- 
tion between  United  States  and  foreign 
regulators? 

Third,  are  there  unique  issues  regard- 
ing the  payments,  clearing  and  settle- 
ment systems  related  to  derivatives? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  benefits  real- 
ized by  users  of  derivatives  for  risk- 
management  purposes? 

Fifth,  do  dealers  and  end-users  of  de- 
rivatives have  adequate  internal  con- 
trols? 

Sixth,  are  there  adequate  protections 
in  place  to  protect  unsophisticated 
end-users? 

Seventh,  how  extensively  are  deriva- 
tives used  for  purposes  of  speculation 
and  what  should  be  the  role  of  specu- 
lator? and 

Eighth,  what  is  the  level  of  systemic 
risk  posed  by  derivatives? 

Policymakers  must  be  careful  to  un- 
derstand the  broad  array  of  products 
and  services  that  are  subsumed  under 
the  term  of  derivatives.  For  example, 
the  ratings  agencies  assign  widely 
varying  levels  of  credit  risk  to  dif- 
ferent products  which  are  all  consid- 
ered derivatives  instruments.  Commod- 
ity or  equity  contracts,  currency 
swaps,  currency  options,  currency  fu- 
tures or  forwards,  interest  rate  swaps, 
interest  rate  options  and  interest  rate 
futures  or  forwards  represent  different 
types  of  derivative  products,  all  with 
an  entirely  separate  risk  factor.  This 
highlights  the  sophistication  in  the 
market  and  also  highlights  the  prob- 
lems that  policymakers  may  confront 
as  they  consider  the  need  to  supervise 
this  market. 

In  examining  the  different  types  of 
derivative  instruments,  it  is  important 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  that  deriv- 
ative products  provide  as  a  risk  man- 
agement tool  for  both  financial  and 
nonfinancial  firms.  By  allowing  compa- 
nies to  better  manage  the  risk  on  their 
balance  sheets,  the  prudent  use  of  de- 
rivatives helps  market  participants 
guard  against  market  volatility,  thus 
providing  a  more  stable  environment 
for  job  creation.  In  particular,  pruden- 
tial use  of  derivatives  products  insu- 
lates companies  from  volatile  interest 
rate  and  foreign  currency  exposures. 

In  addition,  the  lower  cost  of  funds, 
made  possible  by  the  growing  use  of  de- 
rivative instruments,  has  provided 
more  affordable  housing  and  cheaper 
student  loans  while  decreasing  tax- 
payer exposure  at  Government  spon- 
sored enterprises  such  as  Fannie  Mae, 
Freddie  Mac,  and  Sallie  Mae.  In  fact, 
the  U.S.  Government  may  want  to  ex- 
amine the  advantages  of  these  products 
to  lower  its  funding  costs  and  thereby 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  Sovereigns 
throughout  the  industrialized  world 
use  sophisticated  financial  techniques, 
including  derivatives,  for  more  effi- 
cient management  of  their  financial 
needs  to  the  direct  benefit  of  their  tax- 
payers. Although  risks  exist  in  the 
speculative  use  of  derivatives,  a  strong 
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case  can  be  made  that  for  hedging  pur- 
poses, greater  use  of  derivatives  should 
be  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  U.S.  Treasury  today 
may  be  assuming  a  greater  risk  in  its 
current  efforts  to  shorten  maturities  of 
U.S.  borrowings  than  it  would  be  in 
using  derivative  products  for  financial 
management  purposes. 

While  derivatives  make  up  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  trading  activities 
at  insured  financial  institutions,  and 
while  derivative  products  often  serve  a 
useful  role  in  reducing  rather  than  in- 
creasing institutional  risk,  the  poten- 
tial exists  that  these  products  can  also 
be  used  for  speculative  activities. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  circumstance 
that  derivative  activities  in  the  1990's 
must  be  examined  in  the  context  of  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  where  America 
overleveraged  itself  with  junk  bonds, 
junk  real  estate,  junk  S&L's  of  its  own 
making,  and  junk  debt  of  LDC  manu- 
facture. 

It  may  be  irrational  to  draw  parallels 
with  other  circumstances  in  other  time 
frames,  but  there  are  several  aspects  of 
mistakes  made  in  private  sector  fi- 
nance over  the  past  several  decades 
worthy  of  review  in  the  context  of  de- 
rivatives trading. 

As  we  look  at  Penn  Square,  which 
symbolized  an  imprudent  effort  to  ad- 
vance a  credible  idea,  that  is,  merchant 
banking,  it  is  impressive  that  several 
of  America's  largest,  most  respected 
banks  fell  prey  to  the  idea  of  rewarding 
a  few  key  employees  on  a  quasi-com- 
mission  basis  for  increasing  volume  in 
loan  originations.  Quality  which  had 
been  the  hallmark  of  Continental  Bank 
in  secondary  agricultural  loan  pur- 
chases was  given  limited  purview  with 
the  more  fashionable  oil  field  gen- 
erated loans  of  Penn  Square.  Likewise, 
as  we  look  at  the  high  flyers  in  the 
S&L  industry  in  the  1980's,  it  is  impres- 
sive how  they  understood  that  extraor- 
dinary leveraging  implied  socializing 
risk  for  the  public  taxpayer  in  the  long 
run,  but  privatizing  profit  for  the  few 
in  the  short-run.  In  federally  insured 
banking  institutions,  the  small  number 
of  employee  traders  dealing  in  deriva- 
tives instruments  today  are  in  effect 
being  paid  multimillion  dollar  commis- 
sions, privatizing  individual  gain  but 
leaving  risk  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  institutions  in  the 
first  instance  and  the  public  through 
the  deposit  insurance  safety  net  in 
final  resort. 

The  question  of  whether  too  many 
money  manaigers  are  putting  too  much 
of  other  people's  money  at  risk  in  a 
game  in  which\hey  win  big  if  they  bet 
right  and  others  lose  bigger  if  they  bet 
wrong  is  one  that  institutions  must 
continually  confront.  Culturewise,  in- 
vestment banks  lack  the  advantages  of 
commercial  bank  customer  ties  and 
the  right  to  tap  federally  insured  de- 
posits, yet  they  appear  at  this  time  to 
understand  better  than  their  commer- 


cial bank  competitors  the  need  to  have 
in  place  mark-to-market  risk  re- 
straints. Both  Salomon  Bros,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  have  released  studies 
last  year  that  found  risk  management 
tools  inadequate  in  many  banks. 

As  we  look  at  the  junk  bonds  of  the 
1980's,  it  is  impressive  how  a  credible 
social  idea — the  need  for  secondary  fi- 
nancing of  below  grade  debt — was 
mispriced  and  misadvanced.  As  we  look 
at  the  growth  of  LDC  debt  in  the  1970's 
and  early  1980's,  it  is  impressive  how 
fast  growth  of  a  historically  risk- 
averse  product  changed  its  nature  and 
how  little  prudential  protection 
emerged  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
respected  large  institutions  expanded 
market  share  together.  Follow  thy 
competitor  policies  produced  beggar 
thy  neighbor  effects. 

In  some  circumstances  we  have  with 
derivatives  a  product  designed  exclu- 
sively for  prudent  hedging.  In  other 
circumstances  we  have  an  analogous 
situation  to  the  1920's  when  a  market 
participant  could  buy  equities  on  mini- 
mal margins.  The  margins  are  so  low  in 
some  derivatives  trading  that  specula- 
tive market  participants  can  make  or 
lose  substantial  sums  on  negligible 
shifts  in  product  pricing. 

In  this  historical  circumstance,  bank 
management  would  appear  to  have  a 
profound  obligation  to  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  risks  inherent  in  mar- 
kets that  compound  in  size.  Account- 
ability must  be  the  watchword. 

Derivatives  instruments  may  be  de- 
signed to  help  financial  managers  di- 
minish risk,  but,  ironically,  if  tremors 
emerge  in  the  international  financial 
community,  a  product  designed  to 
modestly  reduce  risk  for  an  individual 
company  or  institution  may 
quantumly  increase  risk  for  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the 
prospect  of  destabilizing  speculation  in 
certain  types  of  these  products  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  Financial  markets  and 
the  risks  involved  change  rapidly.  New 
products  are  introduced  every  day  and 
it  is  often  difficult  for  private  sector 
participants  as  well  as  policymakers  in 
Government  to  judge  adequately  new 
risks.  Currency  markets,  for  instance, 
which  have  been  such  a  source  of 
money  center  bank  profitability  in  re- 
cent years,  could  become  more  prob- 
lematic if  new,  less  sophisticated  en- 
trants attempt  to  play  leveraged  games 
with  other  peoples'  money. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  anlayzing 
over  10  years  of  trading  results,  quar- 
terly trading  losses  were  posted  only 
four  times  by  derivatives  dealers — once 
by  J. P.  Morgan  and  three  times  by 
First  Chicago.  Cumulative  losses  in- 
curred in  those  quarters  were  just  $19 
million.  These  are  dwarfed  by  the  trad- 
ing revenues  earned  in  the  other  36 
quarters  examined:  $35.9  billion,  which 
amounts  to  almost  a  2,000  to  1  profit- 
to-loss  relationship.  The  fact  that  trad- 


ing activities  have  been  so  consistently 
profitable  indicates  that  the  propri- 
etary risk  taken  by  banks  in  these  ac- 
tivities so  far  has  been  prudent  or  at 
least  quite  fortunate.  These  statistics 
give  some  comfort  that  risk  manage- 
ment constraints  have  not  been  ig- 
nored in  the  private  sector.  However, 
all  parties  must  recognize  that  while 
the  past  may  be  prologue,  historical 
experience  is  not  always  a  guide  to  the 
future,  especially  when  a  relatively 
new  market  explodes  in  size.  Hence, 
regulators  have  an  obligation  to  stay 
on  guard  as  this  marketplace  expands 
in  a  time  of  unprecedented  economic 
uncertainties. 

For  example,  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  regulation  for  insurance  com- 
panies involved  in  derivatives  activi- 
ties appears  to  be  an  unresolved  issue. 
Currently,  regulation  of  insurance 
companies'  derivative  activities  is  han- 
dled at  the  State  level.  While  appar- 
ently no  material  losses  have  been  re- 
alized in  the  insurance  industry  related 
to  derivatives  trading  to  date,  there  is 
no  indication  that  State  insurance  reg- 
ulators have  the  expertise  to  monitor 
such  trading.  Therefore,  legislating 
Federal  accountability  for  derivative 
activities  of  unregulated  companies  is 
an  issue  that  can't  be  ducked.  Such  an 
approach  may  involve  regulating  some 
derivatives  trading  by  product  type, 
rather  than  simply  by  type  of  institu- 
tion. Segments  of  the  derivatives  mar- 
ket should  thus  be  regulated  under  a 
framework  similar  to  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  where  regulatory  standards 
exist  for  securities  products,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  issuer.  Administration  of 
a  Federal  regulatory  approach  for  de- 
rivatives could  be  handled  by  existing 
agencies  coordinated  through  an  inter- 
agency commission. 

One  of  the  oft-noted  problems  in  fi- 
nancial regulation  is  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  competitive-for-jurisdic- 
tion  regulators,  not  only  of  financial 
institutions,  but  of  market  instru- 
ments. Hence,  the  SEC  and  the  CFTC 
have  comparable  mandates,  but  differ- 
ing and  to  some  degree  overlapping 
markets  to  regulate  and  swirling  in- 
dustry pressures  with  which  to  cope. 
Some  public  policy  observers  have  sug- 
gested the  appropriateness  of  merging 
the  SEC  and  CFTC,  particularly  given 
the  relatively  small  staff  but 
quantumly  increasing  market  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  CFTC.  Merits  of  such  a  com- 
bination aside,  it  would  appear  that 
one  way  to  eliminate  pressure  to  di- 
minish regulation  through  choice  of 
market  arena  is  to  allow  an  inter-agen- 
cy group  such  as  designated  above  to 
have  rulemaking  authority  binding  on 
all  exchanges  and  any  regulator.  This 
would  also  appear  to  avoid  certain  ju- 
risdictional problems  in  Congress  that 
have  impacted  on  the  regulation  of  ex- 
change traded  derivatives.  It  is  inex- 
cusable that  prudential  regulation  may 
be  hamstrung  by  the  competitive  con- 


siderations of  Committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  legislative  body. 

In  the  derivatives  arena  there  is  also 
the  problem  of  new  entrants.  Herds 
that  feed  on  tall  grass  don't  go  unno- 
ticed. If  problems  develop  in  the  de- 
rivatives marketplace,  it  appears  that 
they  will  be  less  likely  to  stem  from 
the  major  firms  operating  in  the  main- 
stream, than  from  firms  that  are  new 
entrants  or  operating  at  the  fringes  of 
this  market.  Any  regulation  in  the  de- 
rivatives area  must  be  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  all  market  partici- 
pants are  not  equal  in  sophistication  or 
integrity  and  that  distinctions  must 
inevitably  be  made  between  prudential 
and  less  prudential  actors.  Just  as 
well-run.  well-capitalized  financial  in- 
stitutions have  a  powerful  case  for  con- 
siderable deregulation  today,  poorly 
run.  poorly  capitalized  institutions  de- 
mand significant,  if  not  draconian 
oversight. 

As  the  market  expands  to  new  en- 
trants, inevitably  small  businesses  be- 
come increasingly  involved.  The  more 
profitable  a  market  becomes,  the  more 
likely  that  a  large  party  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  a  smaller 
party.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
the  farther  trading  relationships  take 
place  away  from  the  money  centers, 
the  further  away  business  people  are 
from  eye  contact  and  handshakes,  the 
more  likely  bottom  line  incentives  will 
override  ethical  concerns  in  the  rela- 
tions of  larger  financial  intermediaries 
to  smaller,  less  sophisticated  end- 
users.  In  these  markets,  the  small  fish 
must  be  protected  from  the  sharks. 
Disclosure  rules  are  crucial.  For  exam- 
ple, the  FDIC  has  suggested  that  there 
should  be  enhanced  disclosures  by  deal- 
ers to  end-users.  In  addition,  the  OCC's 
new  guidelines  suggest  a  form  of  suit- 
ability requirement  for  national  bank 
dealers  in  their  relationships  with  de- 
rivatives customers. 

Regulators  must  also  be  sensitive  to 
questions  of  suitability  related  to  de- 
rivative instruments  and  discerning  in 
their  supervision  of  derivative  prod- 
ucts. Wall  Street  cannot  be  allowed  to 
use  unsophisticated  investors  to  absorb 
its  problems.  Looking  back  on  the  last 
decade,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Wall 
Street  had  not  used  insured  S&L's  as  a 
repository  for  its  mistakes  concerning 
mortgage  backed  securities  and  junk 
bonds,  then  the  taxpayer  would  be  bet- 
ter off  today.  Where  the  profit  motive 
exists,  regulators  must  ensure  that  fair 
markets  develop  and  unsophisticated 
customers  such  as  small  businesses  and 
municipalities  are  protected. 

While  not  inherently  destabilizing, 
derivatives  provide  ways  of  either 
leveraging  or  deleveraging  financial  in- 
stitutions. One  institution's  hedge  may 
be  another's  speculation.  In  hindsight 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  rising  interest  rate 
market,  derivative  products  would 
have  been  particularly  useful  for  S&L's 
during  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  to 


hedge  against  interest  rate  risk.  Such  a 
use  of  derivatives  as  a  financial  man- 
agement tool  could  have  saved  the  tax- 
payer significant  sums  of  money. 

Alternatively,  overuse  or  misuse  of 
derivatives  when  markets  turn  can 
cause  market  participants  to  get  into 
trouble.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  ques- 
tions that  still  persist  related  to  the 
case  of  Franklin  Savings  in  Kansas. 
Merits  of  the  legal  circumstance  aside, 
the  Franklin  case  underscores  the  need 
for  industry  and  regulators  to  share  on 
a  timely  basis  their  concerns,  and  for 
risk  management  education  to  be  a 
mutual  responsibility. 

The  use  of  derivative  instruments 
must  be  weighed  from  a  policy  perspec- 
tive in  terms  of  systemic  as  well  as  in- 
stitutional risk,  especially  as  such  risk 
may  relate  to  the  federally  insured  de- 
posit system. 

In  examining  the  risk  posed  by  deriv- 
ative instruments,  three  issues  stand 
out:  capital,  accounting,  and  disclo- 
sure. Of  these  three  issues,  capital 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  important 
factor.  Capital  is  the  cushion  that  pro- 
tects a  firm  from  credit  and  market 
risk.  For  an  insured  institution,  cap- 
ital represents  the  best  protection  for 
the  taxpayer  from  the  risks  inherent  in 
the  marketplace. 

Below  is  a  table  summarizing  the  10 
largest  U.S.  bank  participants  in  de- 
rivatives trading,  as  of  October  29,  1993: 
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Source  OHice  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  determine 
the  amount  of  capital— that  is,  govern- 
ment imposed  friction  costs — that 
should  be  dedicated  or  reserved  by  a 
bank  for  purposes  of  its  derivative 
business.  What  is  possible  to  note  is 
that  if  market  participants  are  not  re- 
quired to  maintain  strong  capital  posi- 
tions and/or  reserve  against  systemic 
risk,  it  will  be  nonparticipants — com- 
munity banks  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  deposit  insurance  safety 
net  and  the  taxpayers  in  the  event  of  a 
market  debacle — who  will  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  mistakes  of  a  few. 

While  the  new  proposed  BIS  capital 
standards  would  take  into  account  net- 
ting and  apply  separate  standards  for 
interest  rate  and  market  risks,  new  in- 
terest rate  and  market  risk  standards 
are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  a 
strong  leverage  requirement.  A  strong 
leverage  ratio  remains  the  most  impor- 
tant protection  for  taxpayers  against 
risk  in  the  financial  system.  It  also  re- 


mains the  fairest  way  to  constrain 
competitive  growth  within  the  banking 
sector.  One  of  the  least  analyzed  parts 
of  the  American  S&L  expansion  in  the 
1980's  was  the  degree  to  which  lack  of 
attention  to  capital  standards  caused 
disproportionate  deposit  growth  in  cer- 
tain institutions  in  a  certain  industry 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Atten- 
tion to  leverage  ratios  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  assessing  taxpayer  risk,  but 
also  for  competitive  equity,  and  re- 
gional and  industrial  credit  allocation. 

The  issue  of  capital  standards  for  de- 
rivatives trading  is  an  area  in  which 
further  research  should  be  encouraged, 
recognizing  that  public  sector  judg- 
ments may  not  always  coincide  with 
private  sector  recommendations. 

Concerning  accounting  and  disclo- 
sure standards,  greater  harmonization 
of  international  standards  should  be 
strongly  supported.  Greater  trans- 
parency is  critical  to  the  integrity  of 
our  financial  markets. 

Derivatives  have  profound  implica- 
tions in  the  international  arena.  No 
area  of  modem  finance  demonstrates  a 
greater  need  for  international  coopera- 
tion across  industries.  The  BCCI  scan- 
dal demonstrated  the  critical  need  for 
communication  and  cooperation  among 
international  supervisors  when  activi- 
ties cross  country  lines  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  similar  episode  will  not  be 
necessary  in  order  to  spur  greater  co- 
operation and  coordination  among 
international  regulators  concerning  de- 
rivatives. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
widely  different  standards  exist  in  dif- 
ferent countries  related  to  the  crucial 
issues  of  capital,  accounting  and  dis- 
closure treatment  for  derivatives.  Min- 
imum international  standards  should 
be  set  in  these  areas.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made  concerning 
capital  standards  for  derivatives  under 
the  pending  BIS  proposals,  I  fear  that 
these  proposals  may  be  a  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  approach.  Even  more 
troubling  is  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national securities  regulators  have 
been  unable  to  come  up  with  any  com- 
mon approach  on  capital  requirements. 

One  final  area  for  supervisory  con- 
cern that  is  often  overlooked  is  the 
question  of  the  legal  risk  involved  in 
derivatives  activities.  Legal  risk  is  a 
surprisingly  large  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  international  financial 
system  and,  as  evidenced  by  the  case  of 
U.K.  authorities  in  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham,  one  that  is  unpredictable  even 
in  developed  societies.  If  the  global  fi- 
nancial system  is  to  fully  realize  the 
risk  management  benefits  of  these  in- 
struments, governments  must  cooper- 
ate to  provide  greater  legal  certainty 
across  country  lines.  Until  this  goal  is 
reached  regulators  must  be  especially 
sensitive  to  this  potential  problem  area 
and  ensure  that  proper  controls  are  put 
in  place. 

Even  more  problemsome  is  politician 
risk  as  it  relates  to  potential  swings 
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toward  protectionism  in  a  fracturing 
world,  particularly  if  regional  or  global 
recessions  develop. 

In  dealing  with  supervisory  standards 
for  capital,  accounting,  and  disclosure, 
legislators  have  little  choice  but  to  be 
cautious  of  overreacting  and  to  rely  in- 
stead rather  heavily  on  the  judgment 
of  regulatory  agencies.  This  leads  to 
one  of  the  most  pressing  challenges  of 
Government — the  need  for  careful  at- 
tention to  quality  control  in  appoint- 
ments. In  general,  the  private  sector, 
because  ol  incentive  motivations,  is 
much  smarter  with  money  than  the 
public  sector.  This  is  why  it  is  particu- 
larly important  to  have  people  at  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  proven  exper- 
tise. The  Government  cannot  be  run 
with  campaign  managers,  particularly 
at  organizations  that  demand  sophisti- 
cated knowledge  such  as  the  financial 
regulatory  agencies.  Appointments  to 
these  agencies  must  be  made  based  on 
merit  and  not  as  a  reflection  of  politi- 
cal indebtedness  by  a  candidate  to  an 
individual  or  industry  group.  Nothing 
underscores  the  need  for  a  government 
of  meritocracy  more  than  the  chal- 
lenges the  executive  branch  faces  in 
regulating  products  such  as  deriva- 
tives. 

Derivatives  also  underscore  the  need 
for  the  Government  and  industry  to 
work  together  to  ensure  that  a  profit- 
able past  does  not  prove  prolog  for  a 
profligate  future.  While  the  history  of 
industry  self-regulation  has  not  been 
overly  impressive,  clearly  to  date,  in 
the  derivatives  area,  the  private  sector 
is  leading  the  public,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  new  market  instru- 
ments, but  with  techniques  to  manage 
and  constrain  risk.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  we  not 
have  a  least  common  denominator  ap- 
proach taken  to  regulation  which 
might  be  adequate  for  one  kind  of  in- 
stitution in  one  timeframe.  Tomor- 
row's market  circumstances  and  mar- 
ket participants  may  not  be  the  same 
as  today's. 

It  is  true  that  when  a  corporation 
hedges  its  risks  and  a  financial 
intermediary  provides  for  fee  a  deriva- 
tive product,  a  credible  economic  pur- 
pose is  served  and  all  participants  are 
acting  in  their  proper  self-interest.  But 
it  is  simply  not  true  that  all  aspects  of 
the  derivatives  business  are  risk  free, 
that  all  derivatives  trading  is 
unspeculative  in  nature,  and  that  all 
trading  has  a  clear-cut,  defensible  so- 
cial purpose.  Parts  of  the  game  are 
played  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be 
losers  as  well  as  winners  and  if  there  is 
a  traumatic  event,  virtually  all  players 
can  become  entwined  in  a  lose-lose, 
rather  than  a  win-win.  scenario. 

As  for  the  public  interest,  it  is  also 
not  clear  in  all  instances  that  what 
provides  quick  profit  for  a  few  nec- 
essarily advances,  to  resurrect  a  19th 
century  utilitarian  concept,  the  great- 
er good  of  the  greater  number.  For  in- 


stance, while  derivative  products  can 
prudently  reduce  exchange  rate  risk  for 
market  participants,  they  can  also  in- 
crease exchange  rate  volatility.  As  the 
Soros-led  raid  a  year  ago  on  the  Bank 
of  England  and  more  recently  the  new- 
entrant  attack  on  the  Bank  of  France 
indicates,  an  increased  use  of  leveraged 
financial  instruments  makes  stable  ex- 
change rates  impossible  to  maintain. 

While  I  have  never  been  wedded  to 
the  notion  that  trade  is  facilitated  by 
arbitrarily  maintained,  fixed  exchange 
rates,  and  while  I  have  long  believed 
governments  should  be  chary  about 
massive  intervention  in  currency  mar- 
kets, I  believe  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nisms are  more  likely  to  foster  stable 
economic  growth  if  flexibility  is  re- 
flected in  gradualist  rather  than  ab- 
rupt change.  What  derivative  products 
induce  is  extended  swings  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  self-servingly  makes  use  of 
such  products  more  important  for  com- 
mercial firms,  but  more  dangerous  for 
the  taxpayer  bystander.  For,  to  date, 
the  losers  in  this  game  of  financial 
chicken  have  largely  been  taxpayers  in 
countries  like  Britain  and  France.  Gov- 
ernments, in  effect,  have  chosen  to  bail 
out  the  market,  providing  windfalls  to 
a  few  and  accepting  losses  on  behalf  of 
the  many.  But  even  bureaucrats  wise 
up.  Once-burned  Finance  Ministries  are 
likely  to  be  less  inclined  to  protect  or, 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  be 
less  likely  to  attempt  to  depreciate 
their  currencies  and  shift  losses  in  the 
future  more  squarely  on  private  sector 
players.  Traders  beware. 

In  addition,  implicit  or  explicit  cred- 
it extensions  through  the  offering  of 
derivative  products  which  lack  tradi- 
tional capital  offsets  makes  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy  increasingly 
problemsome.  It  also  makes  regulatory 
assessments  of  bank  risk  increasingly 
difficult  to  evaluate. 

While  the  downside  of  variables  is 
impossible  to  quantify,  the  likelihood 
of  a  number  of  individual  institutions 
making  mistakes  in  the  near  future 
that  will  jeopardize  their  very  viability 
and  potentially  that  of  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund  is  anything  but  neg- 
ligible. 

All  financial  players  have  a  sudden 
vested  interest  in  precisely  what  they 
have,  to  date,  considered  not  in  their 
best  interest:  that  is,  modest  pruden- 
tial regulation  that  only  governments 
of  the  world  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
still. 

A  summary  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  follows: 

D  1540 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
legislation  to  which  I  refer. 

Derivattves  Supervision  act  of  1994 
title  1— federal  derivatives  commission 

Sec.  101.  Declaration  of  Purpose 
This  title  establishes  the  Federal  Deriva- 
tives Commission  to  establish  principles  and 


standards  for  the  supervision  by  Federal  fi- 
nancial institutions  regulators  of  financial 
institutions  engaged  in  derivatives  activi- 
ties. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions 

(1)  "Federal  financial  institutions  regu- 
lators" means  the  OCC.  Federal  Reserve, 
FDIC.  OTS.  SEC  and  CFTC. 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  De- 
rivatives Commission. 

(3)  "Federal  banking  agencies"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  section  3  of  the  FDI  Act. 

(4)  "Financial  institution"  means  any  in- 
stitution subject  to  section  402(9)  of  FDICIA. 
any  government  sponsored  enterprise,  or  any 
other  institution  (including  any  type  of  end- 
user  of  derivatives)  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(5)  "Government  sponsored  enterprise"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  14(M(e)  of 
FIRREA. 

(6)  "Qualified  financial  contract"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  11(e)(8)(D)  of  the 
FDI  Act,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
determine  any  similar  agreement  to  be  a 
qualified  financial  contract  for  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(7)  "Derivatives  activities"  means  activi- 
ties involving  qualified  financial  contracts, 
including  those  activities  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  qualified  financial  con- 
tracts for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  103.  Federal  Derivatives  Commission 
The  Commission  shall  consist  of:  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System:  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency:  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation:  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision:  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Commission:  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Sec.  104.  Costs  and  Expenses  of  Commission 
One-sixth  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  by  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral [financial  institutions  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

Sec.  105.  Functions  of  Commission 

(a)  Establishment  of  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards.— 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish  prin- 
ciples and  standards  related  to  capital,  ac- 
counting, disclosure,  suitability,  or  other  ap- 
propriate regulatory  actions  for  the  super- 
vision of  financial  institutions  engaged  in 
derivatives  activities. 

(2)  Each  regulatory  agency  shall  issue  sub- 
stantially similar  regulations  governing  de- 
rivatives activities  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's standards,  unless  it  finds  that  im- 
plementation of  such  regulations  is  not  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  financial  institution  not  subject  to 
supervision  by  a  Federal  banking  agency  or 
the  CFTC  shall  be  supervised  by  the  SEC  to 
the  extent  of  their  derivatives  activities,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Recommendations  Regarding  Super- 
visory Matters.— 

(1)  In  establishing  principles  and  standards 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  may  make  recommendations 
for  comparable  regulatory  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral financial  institutions  regulators  in 
other  matters  related  to  financial  institu- 
tions engaged  in  derivatives  activities,  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  need  to  establish 
principles  and  standards  for: 
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(A)  strong  capital  requirements  (with  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  leverage  ratio  where 
appropriate)  to  guard  generally  against  risks 
at  financial  institutions,  including  added 
risks  that  may  be  posed  by  derivatives  ac- 
tivities: 

(B)  discouraging  active  trading  in  deriva- 
tives markets  by  financial  institutions,  par- 
ticularly those  with  access  to  federally  in- 
sured deposits,  unless  management  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  institution  has  adequate 
capital  and  technical  capabilities; 

(C)  joint  regulatory  examinations  by  the 
federal  banking  agencies  of  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  that  are  derivatives  dealers 
and  any  affiliates; 

(D)  board  of  director  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  oversight  of  derivatives  activi- 
ties, including  specific  written  policies  re- 
garding internal  controls  and  risk  manage- 
ment approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
institutions  engaged  in  derivatives  activi- 
ties; 

(E)  guidelines  for  the  prudent  use  of  collat- 
eral by  counterparties  to  derivatives  trans- 
actions: 

(F)  the  appropriate  parameters,  models  and 
simulations  for  purposes  of  evaluating  an  in- 
stitution's credit  and  market  risk  posed  by 
derivatives  activities: 

(G)  guidelines  as  to  the  appropriate  credit 
risk  reserves  in  connection  with  derivatives 
activities: 

(H)  increased  standardization  of  docu- 
mentation and  use  of  such  documentation  by 
all  market  participants: 

(1)  minimum  prudential  practices  for  mu- 
nicipalities and  pension  funds  that  may  use 
derivatives; 

(J)  enhanced  disclosures  to  mutual  fund 
customers  of  the  risks  that  may  be  posed  to 
mutual  funds  that  are  end-users  of  derivative 
products: 

(K)  guidelines  related  to  legal  risk,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  foreign  legal  risk; 
and 

(L)  regulations  to  protect  against  systemic 
risk. 

(2)  When  an  applicable  regulatory  agency 
finds  a  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
unacceptable,  that  agency  must  provide  a 
written  statement  to  the  Commission  ex- 
plaining its  objections,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Development  of  Uniform  Reporting  Sys- 
tem.—The  Commission  shall  develop  uniform 
reporting  systems  for  financial  institutions 
engaged  in  derivatives  activities. 

(d)  Training  for  Examiners  and  Assistant 
Examiners. — The  Commission  shall  sponsor 
training  programs  concerning  derivatives  ac- 
tivities for  Federal  examiners.  The  programs 
shall  also  be  open  to  state  examiners,  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance 
Board,  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(e)  Effect  on  Federal  Regulatory  Agency 
Research  and  Development  of  New  Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  Methods.— Nothing 
in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
discourage  Federal  financial  institutions 
regulatory  agency  research  and  development 
of  new  financial  institutions  supervisory 
methods  related  to  derivatives  activities. 

(0  Annual  Report.— The  Commission  shall 
prepare  an  annual  report. 

Sec.  106.  State  Liaison 

The  Commission  shall  establish  a  liaison 
committee  composed  of  three  representa- 
tives of  state  agencies  which  supervise  finan- 
cial institutions,  which  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year  with  the  Commission. 
Sec.  107.  Administration 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  and  to  delegate  the  au- 


thority to  carry  out  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  also  utilize  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  may  appoint  em- 
ployees, and  may  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants. 

Sec.  IDS.  Risk  Management  Training 

The  Commission  shall  develop  training 
seminars  in  risk  management  techniques  re- 
lated to  derivatives  activities  for  employees 
of  both  regulatory  agencies  and  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Sec.  109.  International  Negotiations 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  shall  en- 
courage governments,  central  banks,  and 
regulatory  authorities  of  other  industri- 
alized countries  to  work  toward  maintain- 
ing, and.  where  appropriate,  adopting  com- 
parable supervisory  standards  and  regula- 
tions, particularly  capital  standards,  for  fi- 
nancial institutions  engaged  in  derivatives 
activities. 

Sec.  110.  Credit  Unions 

Insured  credit  unions  shall  be  supervised 
for  purposes  of  derivatives  activities  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  under 
standards  no  less  stringent  than  standards 
under  which  Federal  depository  institutions 
are  supervised  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies. 

TITLE  II— SUPERVISORY  IMPROVEME.VTS 

Sec.  201.  Unsafe  or  Unsound  Banking  Practices 
Failure  of  an  institution-affiliated  party 
engaged  in  derivatives  activities  to  have  ade- 
quate technical  expertise  may  be  deemed  to 
constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of 
the  FDI  Act. 

Sec.  202.  Internal  Controls 
Standards  for  safety  and  soundness  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  banking  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  section  132  of  FDICIA. 
should  include  internal  controls  for  deriva- 
tives activities. 

Sec.  203.  Foreign  Bank  Supervision 
The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  to  require  that  when  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  supervision  of  a  foreign  bank  en- 
gaged in  derivatives  activities  by  its  home 
country,  the  Federal  Reserve  determine 
whether  such  country  has  comprehensive  su- 
pervision and  regulation  for  derivatives  ac- 
tivities. In  making  any  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Federal  Reserve  shall 
consider  whether  the  home  country  main- 
tains comprehensive  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  derivatives  activities,  including  cap- 
ital and  disclosure  standards,  not  less  strin- 
gent than  U.S.  standards. 

TITLE  UI— FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION  INSOLVENCY 
REFORMS 

Sec.  301.  Conforming  Definitions 
This  section  expands  the  FDI  Act  with  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  include  derivatives  products  cur- 
rently being  used  in  the  market  and  to  ac- 
commodate future  growth  in  the  derivatives 
products  industry. 

Sec.  302.  Failed  and  Failing  Institutions 
This  section  alleviates  the  uncertainty 
about  the  scope  of  the  automatic  stay  for  the 
FDIC  when  it  is  a  counterparty,  as  this  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  should  not  delay  or  limit 
the  FDIC's  rights  to  repudiate,  terminate 
any  net  qualified  financial  contracts  involv- 
ing an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  party  or 
counterparty. 
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This  section  also  requires  that  the  FDIC. 
in  consultation  with  the  other  regulatory 
agencies,  prescribe  regulations  requiring  ex- 
panded recordkeeping  for  qualified  financial 
contracts  by  insured  depository  institutions 
that  are  undercapitalized. 
Sec.  303.  Qualified  Financial  Contract  Transfers 

This  section  amends  the  FDI  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  if  the  FDIC  as  receiver  of  a  deposi- 
tory institution  notifies  a  party  to  a  quali- 
fied financial  contract  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  the  business  day  following  its  ap- 
pointment as  receiver  that  all  qualified  fi- 
nancial contracts  between  the  depository  in- 
stitution and  that  person  or  its  affiliates 
were  transferred  to  another  depository  insti- 
tution in  accordance  with  ll(eK9)(A).  the 
provisions  of  11(e)(8)(A)  allowing  the  ijarty  to 
terminate  or  liquidate  the  contract  will  not 
apply.  This  section  also  allows  the  FDIC  to 
extend  the  notice  period  up  to  5  days  if  the 
FDIC  determines  that  the  extension  may 
maximize  the  return  on  the  contract. 

This  section  also  amends  the  FDI  Act  to 
explicitly  provide  that  the  FDIC  may  trans- 
fer qualified  financial  contracts  to  a  bridge 
bank  or  to  analogous  types  of  conserva- 
torships. 

Sec.  304.  Clarifying  Amendments 

This  section  amends  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
to  require  a  master  agreement  governing 
multiple  transactions  be  treated  as  one  swap 
agreement  in  bankruptcy.  This  swap  agree- 
ment shall  be  exempt  from  the  stay,  regard- 
less of  product  type  or  contract  type. 
5ec.  305.  Technical  Amendments 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  the  FDI  Act. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Savings  Provision 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  existing 
authority  of  a  Federal  financial  institution 
regulatory  agency  to  supervise  or  regulate 
derivatives  activities  provided  under  any 
other  applicable  law. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  329.  DES- 
IGNATING 1994  AS  A  YEAR  TO 
HONOR  THE  MEMORY  AND  LEAD- 
ERSHIP QUALITIES  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE THOMAS  P.  "TIP- 
O'NEILL.  JR..  THE  LATE  SPEAK- 
ER OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  presented  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  last  night  by 
President  Clinton  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

The  President  began  by  invoking  the 
memory  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  He 
challenged  the  Congress  to  recall,  in 
Tip's  honor,  "who  we  are,  where  we 
came  from,  and  who  sent  us  here." 

Before  the  President  spoke  yesterday 
I  submitted  House  Resolution  329  des- 
ignating 1994  as  a  year  to  honor  "Tip." 
I  would  like  to  comment  further  on 
this  matter  and  submit  the  resolution 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks: 
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H.  Res.  329 

Whereas  the  death  of  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.,  on  January  5,  1994,  has 
created  not  only  a  personal  loss  to  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues,  but  also  a  great  loss 
to  the  Nation, 

Whereas  Speaker  O'Neill,  is  remembered 
by  all  for  his  dedication  to  good  government 
and  his  love  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  Speaker  O'Neill's  compassion  and 
goodness  of  heart  and  his  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  conciliation  were  evident  to  all  who 
knew  him; 

Whereas  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  his  life.  Speaker  O'Neill's  personal 
charm  and  political  skill  transcended  dif- 
ferences of  personality  and  party: 

Whereas  Speaker  O'Neill  presided  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Congress  through  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress and  emerged  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  political  leaders  of  this  century; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  rededicate  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  personified  by  Speaker 
O'Neill;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  1994  is  designated  as  a  year 
to  honor  the  memory  and  leadership  quali- 
ties of  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  Jr,,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  available  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker,  "Tip"  was  an  ex- 
traordinary leader  of  this  House  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  many  Members 
still  serving,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  cherish  his  memory.  He 
could  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. He  could  persuade  colleagues  be- 
cause he  genuinely  liked  them,  and 
they  liked  him.  He  presided  over  a 
House  that  valued  mutual  respect,  con- 
ciliation, and  cooperation.  "Tip"  took 
time  to  listen  to  every  freshman  Mem- 
ber and,  in  keeping  with  his  belief  that 
"all  politics  are  local,"  he  constantly 
sought  to  serve  as  well  as  lead. 

"Tip"  could  broker  a  consensus  from 
divergent  sectors,  mainly  because  he 
cared  about  his  colleagues.  He  resigned 
as  Speaker  7  years  ago  but  his  spirit 
still  dwells  in  this  Chamber.  That  is 
why  I  have  asked  that  1994,  the  year  of 
his  passing,  be  devoted  to  honoring  the 
leadership  qualities  that  he  personi- 
fied. 

Former  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  used 
to  say  that  "any  jackass  can  kick  a 
bam  door  down,  but  it  takes  a  car- 
penter to  build  one.  '  "Tip"  was  such  a 
carpenter,  a  builder  of  trust  and  an  ar- 
chitect of  better  government. 

Above  all,  "Tip"  was  champion  of  the 
Congress  as  an  institution. 

He  resented  efforts  to  disparage  this 
branch  of  Government.  Our  present  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  Mr.  Foley,  has 
stated  "You've  got  a  tremendous 
disinformation    program    going    about 


Congress."  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported only  yesterday  that  "at  least 
two  independent  studies  showed  that 
the  103d  Congress  gave  President  Clin- 
ton more  first-year  legislative  vic- 
tories than  any  Congress  has  done 
since  President  Eisenhower's  first  year 
in  1953." 

The  Washington  Post  went  on  to 
state  that  voters  see  Congress  as  "a 
gridlocked  blob,  where  lawmakers  are 
cutting  deals  for  their  districts  and  not 
working  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  newspaper  said  that  the  prestige 
of  this  Congress  had  fallen  so  low  that 
only  32  percent  of  constituents  polled 
said  they  are  inclined  to  reelect  their 
Representative. 

I  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1972  and 
have  seen  Members  come  and  go.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  today's  Members 
are  generally  better  informed  and  more 
responsive  to  constituents,  with  great- 
er integrity,  than  the  rank  and  file  22 
years  ago.  We  live  in  a  new  era  of  more 
media  exposure  but  less  depth  under- 
standing of  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress  and  how  we 
function. 

We  have  been  told  that  only  3  percent 
of  our  population  think  they  can  trust 
Government  to  do  what  is  right.  I  fear 
that  the  American  body  politic  has 
been  infected  with  cynicism  and  pes- 
simism. 

If  infection  goes  unchecked  it  can 
kill  the  human  body.  That  is  why  we 
must  find  the  antibiotic  of  healing  and 
renewal.  We  must  seek  better  ways  of 
working  together  to  legislate  more  ef- 
fectively. We  must  examine  the  state 
of  the  congressional  union.  And  we 
must  enlist  those  who  elect  us  in  a 
campaign  for  a  country  and  a  Congress 
that  feels  confident  and  competent  to 
achieve  a  future  better  than  the  past. 

This  Congress  dare  not  respond  to 
the  President's  call  to  action  with  an 
uncertain  trumpet.  The  time  has  come 
for  new  Democrats  and  new  Repub- 
licans to  find  new  ways  of  working  to- 
gether. 

I  would  like  to  honor  "Tip"  this  year 
by  restoring  the  primacy  of  the  first 
branch  of  Government  as  our  Founders 
perceived  this  House.  We  must  reclaim 
the  vision  of  George  Mason  who  saw 
the  House  as  "the  grand  repository  of 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." As  we  rebuild  nationally  a 
sense  of  family  and  community,  the 
House  has  to  reassert  and  reclaim  its 
role  as  the  first  branch. 

Directly  representative  of  the  people, 
the  House  has  a  unique  function.  We 
are  no  better,  and  no  worse,  than  the 
people  we  serve.  Perhaps  we  are  a  sort 
of  mirror  image  of  our  country.  But  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  strive  to  im- 
prove ourselves,  to  serve  to  the  very 
best  of  our  abilities,  to  fulfill  aims  of 
great  Americans  like  "Tip"  O'Neill  and 
to  implement  this  administration's 
"journey  of  renewal." 


Above  all,  we  must  not  get  defensive 
and  angry  at  our  critics,  or  at  our  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  in  trouble.  That's 
what  "Tip"  wovild  want. 

We  do  not  need  antidemocratic  mech- 
anisms such  as  so-called  term  limits. 
David  Broder,  the  astute  journalist, 
has  written  of  his  concern  that  "term 
limits  will  hurt  the  effectiveness  of 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  impair 
the  careful  constitutional  balance 
among  the  branches  and  increase  the 
power  of  unelected  bureaucrats."  I 
could  not  have  said  it  better. 

"Tip"  would  agree  that  the  pillars  of 
American  society  are  the  family,  the 
school,  the  community,  the  Congress, 
and  our  spiritual  and  moral  values. 

Let  us  devote  this  year,  1994,  to  shor- 
ing up  the  pillar  of  our  Nation  that  is 
the  Congress.  That  is  what  "Tip" 
would  want. 


January  26,  1994 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  BiLlRAKis,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  22,  23,  29,  and  30. 

Mr.  DORNAN,  for  60  minutes  each  day 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Mr.  Le.\ch,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EwiNG,  for  5  minutes  each  day,  on 
February  1,  2.  3.  8,  9.  and  10. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  1,  8,  9,  10,  22,  23.  24, 
and  March  1,  2,  3,  8,  9.  10,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Mr.  Stearns,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reed  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  BONIOR  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Coyne  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROSE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198  of  the  103d  Congress,  the  House 
stands  adjourned  until  12  noon,  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1994. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  198,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  February  1, 
1994,  at  12  noon. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  November  10.  1993: 

H.R.  3116.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  2520.   An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  23.  1993; 

H.R.  698.  An  act  to  protect  Lechugui-la 
Cave  and  other  resources  and  values  in  and 
adjacent  to  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 

H.R.  898.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Air  Force 
Memorial  Foundation  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  envi- 
rons. 

H.R.  1268.  An  act  to  assist  development  of 
tribal  judicial  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  1425.  An  act  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment, productivity,  and  use  of  Indian  agri- 
cultural lands  and  resources. 

H.R.  2632.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  encourage  Federal  employees 
to  commute  by  means  other  than  single-oc- 
cupancy motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  3378.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  parental  kid- 
napping, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3471.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries. 

H.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1994.  as  "National  Good  Teen 
Day". 
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H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  in  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month"". 

H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  appreciation  to  W.  Graham  Claytor.  Jr.. 
for  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  and  inspired  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation. 

On  November  24.  1993; 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Community 
Management  Account,  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  30.  1993: 

H.R.  1025.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  waiting 
period  before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  and 
for  the  establisiiment  of  a  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  to  be 
contacted  by  firearms  dealers  before  the 
transfer  of  any  firearm. 
On  December  8.  1993: 

H.R.  486.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  Truman  Farm  Home  to  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1237.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
for  national  criminal  background  checks  for 
child  care  providers. 

H.R.  1944.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
development  at  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2150.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2202.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  grants  relating  to  preventive 
health  measures  with  respect  to  breast  and 
cervical  cancer. 

H.R.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  reform  in  emerging 
new  democracies  and  support  and  help  for 
improved  partnership  with  Russia.  Ukraine, 
and  other  new  independent  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  increased  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

H.R.  3514.  An  act  to  clarify  the  regulatory 
oversight  exercised  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  certain 
electric  borrowers. 

H.R.  3216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances  such  as  methcathinone 
and  methamphetamine.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3616.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war.  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Memorial,  and  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  America  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  Third  Congress. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

The  Clerk  received  a  message  from 
the  Senate  after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Ist  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress announcing  the  approval  of  the 
President  on  the  following  dates  of  the 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  21.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  September  19.  1993.  through 
September  25.  1993.  and  of  September  18,  1994. 
through  September  24.  1994,  as  "National  Re- 
habilitation Week." 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1993  as  "National  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month."" 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  desigrnating 
September  10.  1993.  as  "National  POW  MIA 
Recognition  Day"  and  authorizing  the  dis- 
play of  the  National  League  of  Families 
POW/MIA  nag. 

On  October  1.  1993; 

S.  184.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  within  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  6.  1993: 

S.  464.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Pulaski 
Post  Office  located  at  111  West  College 
Street  in  Pulaski.  Tennessee,  as  the  "Ross 
Bass  Post  Office.'" 

S.  779.  An  act  to  continue  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  East  Court  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  3.  1993.  through  October 
9.  1993.  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1993  and  1994,  as  "German-Amer- 
ican Day."" 

On  October  8,  1993; 

S.  1130.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
authorization  of  Federal  employee  leave 
transfer  and  leave  bank  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  12.  1993: 

S.  1381.  An  act  to  improve  administrative 
services  and  support  provided  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  October  1993  and  October  1994 
as  "Country  Music  Month."" 
On  October  26.  1993: 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  rural  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  27.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18.  1994  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  October  1993  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Awareness  Month." 
On  October  28.  1993: 

S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993." 
On  November  1.  1993: 

S.  1548.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53"  51'  N.  166  degrees 
34'  15-  W  to  53  degrees  53'  48'  N.  166  degrees  34' 
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21'  W  on  Hog  Island  which  lies  in  the  North- 
east Bay  of  Unalaska.  Alaska  as  "Arkansas 
Beach"  in  commemoration  of  the  206th  regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard,  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch  Harbor, 
Unalaska  on  June  3  and  4,  1942. 
On  November  8.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November   22.    1993.    as    "National    Military 
Families  Recognition  Day." 
On  November  11.  1993: 

S.  616.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

On  November  17.  1993: 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  provide  for  a  study  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  de  Tierra  Adentro  (The  Royal 
Road  of  the  Interior  Lands),  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  983.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  El  Camino  Real  Para  Los 
Texas  for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Trails  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  14.  1993.  and 
the  week  beginning  November  13,  1994,  each 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  November  of  1993  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  7.  1993.  and 
the  week  beginning  November  6.  1994.  each  as 
"National  Womens  Veterans  Recognition 
Week." 

On  November  23.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  acknowl- 
edge the  100th  anniversary  of  the  January  17. 
1893  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  offer  an  apology  to  Native  Hawaiians 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
On  November  24.  1993: 

S.  654.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Envi- 
ronmental General  Assistance  Program  Act 
of  1992  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations. 

S.  1490.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to 
collect  fees  to  cover  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory costs,  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  such  Act.  and  to  im- 
prove administration  of  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  November  28. 
1993.  and  ending  on  December  4.  1993.  and 
commencing  on  November  27.  1994.  and  end- 
ing on  December  3,  1994,  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  placement  of  a  memorial  cairn  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Virginia, 
to  honor  the  270  victims  of  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 
On  December  2.  1993: 

S.  433.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Cameron  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1667.  An  act  to  extend  authorities  under 
the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of 
1993  by  six  months. 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  2.  1994,  through  January  8.  1994.  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week." 


S.J    Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December    1993    as    "National    Drunk    and 
Drugged  Driving  Prevention  Month." 
On  December  3.  1993: 

S.  412.  An  act  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  procedures  for  re- 
solving claims  involving  unfiled,  negotiated 
transportation  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1670.  An  act  to  improve  hazard  mitiga- 
tion and  relocation  assistance  in  connection 
with  flooding,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  14.  1993: 

S.  717.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Research 
and  Consumer  Information  Act  to  modify  the 
provisions  governing  the  rate  of  assessment, 
to  expand  the  exemption  of  egg  producers 
from  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watermelon 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  to  expand  oper- 
ation of  the  Act  to  the  entire  United  States, 
to  authorize  the  revocation  of  the  refund 
provision  of  the  Act,  to  modify  the  referen- 
dum procedures  of  the  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh  cut  flowers  and  fresh  cut 
greens  promotion  and  consumer  information 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  floricultural 
industry  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Commemoration  Commission  Act  to 
extend  the  deadlines  for  reports. 

S.  1732.  An  act  to  extend  arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  certain  authority  for  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  Po- 
lice. 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lime  Re- 
search, Promotion,  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1990  to  cover  seedless  and  not 
seeded  limes,  to  increase  the  exemption 
level,  to  delay  the  initial  referendum  date, 
and  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Lime 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1994,  as  "Religious  Freedom 
Day." 

On  December  17.  1993: 

S.  422.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  rule- 
making authority  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment securities  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  664.  An  act  making  a  technical  amend- 
ment of  the  Clayton  Act. 

S.  714.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  remaining 
funds  needed  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  fulfills  its  obligation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  depositors  at  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  ("RTC")  in 
order  to  assure  the  taxpayers  the  fairest  and 
most  efficient  disposition  of  savings  and  loan 
assets,  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  tran- 
sition plan  to  assure  an  orderly  transfer  of 
RTC  resources  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  to  abolish  the  RTC.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1777.  An  act  to  extend  the  suspended  im- 
plementation of  certain  requirements  of  the 
food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations, 
to  suspend  certain  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  participation  of  retail  food  stores  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  December  20.  1993: 

S.  1507.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  103d  Congress,  notified  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
he  had  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  September  21.  1993: 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  to  estab- 
lish a  Corporation  for  National  Service,  en- 
hance opportunities  for  national  service,  and 
provide  national  service  educational  awards 
to  persons  participating  in  such  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  September  30.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2295.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  such  programs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  3019.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
"States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  ex- 
tension and  the  orderly  termination  of  the 
performance  management  and  recognition 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3049,  An  act  to  extend  the  current  in- 
terim exemption  under  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  for  commercial  fisheries 
until  April  1,  1994. 

On  October  1.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  August  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Month",  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  to  be  constructed  between  Gay  and 
Market  Streets  and  Cumberland  and  Church 
Avenues  in  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  as  the 
"Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  United  States  Court- 
house". 

H.R.  873.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  consoli- 
dation and  protection  of  the  Gallatin  Range. 
On  October  6,  1993: 

H.R.  20.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  1513.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  at  10th  and  Main 
Streets  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  the  "Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.  United  States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  2431.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building    in    Jacksonville.    Florida,    as    the 
"Charles  E.  Bennett  Federal  Building." 
On  October  8,  1993: 

H.R.  2074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

H.R.  3051.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
property  located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
owned  by  an  Indian  housing  authority  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  low-income  hous- 
ing shall  be  treated  as  Federal  property 
under  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress). 
On  October  12.  1993: 

H.R.  38.  An  act  to  establish  the  Jemez  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  collection  and  publication 


of  quarterly  financial  statistics  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  through  fiscal  year  1998. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  18.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1993.  and  October  16,  1994,  each  as 
World  Food  Day. 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19,  1993,  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

On  October  21.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2446.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2493.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  26.  1993: 

H.R.  2685.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  27.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21.  1993.  as  "National  Biomedical  Re- 
search Day." 

H.R.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  Catawba  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Federal  trust  relationship 
with  the  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  dem- 
onstrate innovative  strategies  for  assisting 
homeless  individuals,  to  develop  the  capac- 
ity of  community  development  corporations 
and  community  housing  development  organi- 
zation to  undertake  community  development 
and  affordable  housing  projects  and  pro- 
grams, to  encourage  pension  fund  invest- 
ment in  affordable  bousing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purpwses. 

H.R.  2750.   An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  28.  1993: 

H.R.  2403.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2445.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  2491.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  29,  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


H.R.  2492.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  1.  1993: 

H.R.  3123.  An  act  to  improve  the  electric 
and  telephone  loan  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  November  2.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

H.R.  328.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos.  New  Mexico. 
On  November  8,  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  31.  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Health  Information  Management 
Week.  " 

H.R.  927.  An  act  to  designated  the  Pitts- 
burgh Aviary  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  as 
the  National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh. 

H.R.  2824.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control.  James  River  Basin.  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

On  November  11.  1993: 

H.R.  2520.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3116.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  16,  1993: 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

On  November  17.  1993: 

H.R.  175.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  obtain  certain  telephone 
subscriber  information. 

H.R.  1345.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  280  South  First  Street  in 
San  Jose.  California,  as  the  "Robert  F. 
Peckman  United  States  Courthouse  ajid  Fed- 
eral Building." 

On  November  23.  1993: 

H.R.  3225.  An  act  to  support  the  transition 
to  nonracial  democracy  in  South  Africa. 
On  November  24,  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  November  21. 
1993.  and  November  20,  1994  as  "National 
Family  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  in  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month". 

H.R.  2677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan,  design,  and  construct  the  West  Court  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Building. 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  November  30.  1993: 

H.R.  1025.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  waiting 
period  before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  to  be 
contacted  by  firearms  dealers  before  the 
transfer  of  any  firearm. 

H.R.  2401.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 


of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3341.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension   payable    to   persons   who   have   re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
On  December  1.  1993: 

H.R.  2650.  An  act  to  designate  portions  of 
the  Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems. 
On  December  2,  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1994.  as  "National  Good  Teen 
Day". 

H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
appreciation  to  W.  Graham  Claytor,  Jr.,  for 
a  lifetime  of  dedicated  and  inspired  service 
to  the  Nation. 

H.R.  698.  An  act  to  protect  Lechuguilla 
Cave  and  other  resources  and  values  in  and 
adjacent  to  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 

H.R.  898.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Air  Force 
Memorial  Foundation  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  it  envi- 
rons. 

H.R.  914.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Red  River  in  Kentucky  as  com- 
ponents of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3161.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments necessitated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1992. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  encourage  Federal  employees 
to  commute  by  means  other  than  single-oc- 
cupancy motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  3378.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  parental  kid- 
napping, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3471.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries. 
On  December  3.  1993: 

H.R.  1268.  An  act  to  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  1425.  An  act  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment, productivity,  and  use  of  Indian  agri- 
cultural lands  and  resources. 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Community 
Management  Account,  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2632.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  8.  1993: 

H.R.  3450.  An  act  to  implement  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
On  December  14.  1993: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  15.  1993.  as  "National  Firefighters 
Day." 

H.R.  486.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the  Truman  Farm  Home  to  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.  2202.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  grants  relating  to  preventive 
health  measures  with  respect  to  breast  and 
cervical  cancer. 

H.R.  3321.  An  act  to  provide  increased  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

H.R.  3616.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
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ration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war.  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Memorial,  and  the  Women  In 
Military  Service  for  America  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  17.  1993: 

H.R.  1944.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
development  at  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  reform  in  emerging 
new  democracies  and  support  and  help  for 
improved  partnership  with  Russia.  Ukraine, 
and  other  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  3216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances  such  as  methcathinone 
and  methamphetamine.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3514.  An  act  to  clarify  the  regulatory 
oversight  exercised  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  certain 
electric  borrowers. 

On  December  20.  1993. 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  Third  Congress. 

H.R.  1237.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
for  national  criminal  background  checks  for 
child  care  providers. 

H.R.  2150.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2535.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  veterans  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2456.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  emergency  fiscal  year  1994  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  emergency  ex- 
penses related  to  the  January  17  earthquake 
in  Southern  California,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-199);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2457.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released 
in  December  1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719<h);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  appropriations  and  expiring 
authorizations  by  CBO  as  of  January  15.  1994. 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  602(f)(3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2459.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  the 
1992  management  reports  of  the  12  Federal 


Home  Loan  Banks  and  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration, pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-576. 
section  306(a)  (1(M  Stat.  2854):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2461.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  decision  that  the  adjustment  of 
the  maximum  deficit  amount,  as  allowed 
under  section  253(g)(1)(B)  of  the  act  (2  U.S.C. 
903(g)(1)(B),  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to  2 
U.S.C.  904(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2462.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Policy  Ad- 
viser, U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1993.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2463.  A  letter  from  the  American  Legion, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  75th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
held  in  Chicago.  IL.  on  September  7-9,  1993. 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  49;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

2464.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  final  sequestration  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508.  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-587);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3191.  A  bill 
to  revise  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram to  promote  compliance  with  require- 
ments for  mandatory  purchase  of  flood  insur- 
ance, to  provide  assistance  for  mitigation  ac- 
tivities designed  to  reduce  damages  to  struc- 
tures subject  to  flooding  and  shoreline  ero- 
sion, and  to  increase  the  maximum  coverage 
amounts  under  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  10*-414). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  3734.  A  bill  to  expand  the  role  of  pub- 
lic schools  to  provide  community  services:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  C.'\rr.  Mr. 
DURBIN.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Becerra,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON.  Mr.  BER.MAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Dreier,  Ms.  Eshoo.  Mr.  Farr. 
Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Ham- 
burg, Ms.  Harman,  Mr.  Horn,  Mr. 
Kim,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Roybal- 


ALLARD,  Ms.  Schenk,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Tucker.  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and  Ms.  Woolsey): 
H.R.  3735.  A  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  disaster  assistance 
because  of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3736.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
job  apprenticeship  programs,  enhance  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  consolidating  the  administration 
of  all  Federal  dislocated  worker  programs: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  to  needy  children: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Morella.  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER): 

H.R.  3738.  A  bill  to  promote  equitable  pay 
practices  and  eliminate  discrimination  with- 
in the  civil  service:  to  provide  for  more  equi- 
table pay  practices  within  the  legislative 
branch:  to  require  the  executive  branch  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  regard- 
ing, and  to  promote  techniques  to  eliminate, 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  disparities  which  are 
based  on  sex.  race,  or  national  origin:  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House  Ad- 
ministration, Ways  and  Means,  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Crane.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 

Shaw.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mrs.  Johnson 

of  Connecticut.  Mr.   Houghton.   Mr. 

Herger.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Hancock, 

Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  3739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  all  taxpayers 
with  a  50-percent  deduction  for  capital  gains, 
to  index  the  basis  of  certain  capital  assets, 
and  to  allow  the  capital  loss  deduction  for 
losses  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  individ- 
ual's principal  residence:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  3740.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority    to   award   endowment   grants    to 
Howard  University,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3741.  A  bill  to  prohibit  rental  car  com- 
panies from   imposing   liability  on  renters 
with   certain   exceptions,    to   prohibit  such 
companies    from    selling    collision    damage 
waivers  in  connection  with  private  passenger 
automobile  rental  agreements  of  not  more 
than  30  days,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINGERHUT: 
H.R.  3742.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  design  a  plan  for  transition  from  certain 
welfare,    job   training,   and   child   care   pro- 
grams to  new  programs  providing  temporary 
financial  aid  and  assistance  in  locatmg  per- 
manent employment;  jointly,   to  the  Com- 
mittees on   Ways  and   Means,   Agriculture, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FROST: 
H.R.  3743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to 
individuals  who  were  the  subjects  of  radi- 
ation experiments  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl-. 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  OILMAN, 

Mr.     Spence.     Mr.     Combest,     Ms. 

Snowe,  and  Mr.  Rogers): 


H.R.  3744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  facilitate 
coordination  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  regarding 
United  States  participation  in,  or  the  use  of 
United  States  funds  for.  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Armed  Services, 
and  Intelligence  (Permanent  Select). 

By  Mr.  JEFFERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana): 

H.R.  3745.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  award  a 
grant  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Center  for  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Research,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.R.  3746.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  to  ap- 
prove local  programs  that  exchange  mer- 
chandise vouchers  for  firearms  and  make 
grants  to  the  programs,  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty  for 
individuals  who  surrender  firearms  under  the 
programs,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax  deductions  for 
taxpayers  who  donate  merchandise  vouchers 
for  use  in  the  programs;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KREIDLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DlCKS): 

H.R.  3747.  A  bill  to  permit  marine  port  au- 
thorities to  establish  guidelines  for  the  ship- 
ment of  certain  materials  in  a  manner  that 
protects  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
environment;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEACH: 

H.R.  3748.  A  bill  to  provide  an  enhanced 
framework  for  Federal  financial  institution 
regulation  of  derivatives  activities:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

H.R.  3749.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorities 
of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  of  1988: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  NORTON: 

H.R.  3750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament and  economic  conversion  in  ac- 
cordance with  District  of  Columbia  Initia- 
tive Measure  No.  37  of  1993:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 

H.R.  3751.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Meat.  Poul- 
try, and  Eggs  Inspection  Agency  to  admin- 
ister the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  and  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  to  expand  the 
application  of  these  acts,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  safe  cooking  standards  for 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  to  improve 
scientific  research  and  understanding  of 
foodbome  illnesses;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  3752.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
410(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
to  provide  a  mandatory  term  of  life  impris- 
onment without  release,  probation,  parole, 
or  suspension  of  sentencing  for  drug  felons 
and  violent  criminals  convicted  a  third  time: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  to  repeal  the  25th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Montgomery): 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  display  of  the  flag  at  half-mast  on  Gov- 
ernment buildings  on  the  7th  of  December  of 
each  year  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILLIARD: 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29.  1994.  as  "Davey  Allison  Remem- 
brance Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT: 

H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
in  the  second  session  of  the  103d  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  MURPHY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3753) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  R.  Dahlberg;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  KING, 
and  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  323:  Mr.  MENENDEZ. 

H.R.  358:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  359:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  417:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Bar- 
low. Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT.  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  502:  Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  POMBO.  and  Mr. 

MClNNIS. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.R.  1122:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Lazio.  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1123:  Mr.  PAXON  and  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1126:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Kingston,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1127:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1128:  Mr.  Paxon  Mr.  Crapo,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1129:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  QUINN. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Ms.  Lambert.  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr. 
E.MERSON.  and  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Doo- 
little,  Mr.  ScHiFF.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  HORN. 

H.R.  1464:  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Clay.  Ms.  Eshoo, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1505:  Mr.  PoMBO  and  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  1620:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  MclNNis. 

H.R.  1622:  Mr.  Lazio. 


H.R.  1687:  Ms.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Clyburn. 

H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Blute. 

H.R.  1878:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  KLINK,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  HoLDEN.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 
Spratt. 

H.R.  1900:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  2147:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  YATES.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2171:  Mr.  DEAL.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Ms. 

FURSE. 

H.R.  2287:  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  2292:  Mr.  McCLOSKEY. 

H.R.  2434:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Calvert. 

H.R.  2443:  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Kingston.  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Schae- 
FER,  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Clayton, 
Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan.  Mr.. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
EVERETT.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Browder. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr. 
iNGLis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2467:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Be- 
vill. Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Filner. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  2586:  Mr.  QuiNN.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Cardin.  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.R.  2602:  Ms.  BYRNE. 

H.R.  2664:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2727:  Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Ms.  Roybal-Al- 
LARD.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2866:  Mr.  ScoTT.  Ms.  LAMBERT,  and 
Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2918:  Mr.  Sabo  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2969:  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Lazio.  and  Mr.  Menendez. 

H.R.  2971:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2985:  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3062:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  3097:  Ms.  WooLSEY  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  3138:  Mr.  FINGERHUT  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  3232:  Ms.  Danner. 

H.R.  3248:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3251:  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  3293:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  3301:  Ms.  FURSE,  Mr.  Hoagland.  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  3302:  Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  FROST, 
Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mrs.  MEEK. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  LlPl.NSKI. 

H.R.  3363:  Mr.  POMEROY.  Ms.  BYRNE,  Mr. 
Castle.  Mr.  Callahan,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  3372:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Canady, 

H.R.  3397:  Ms.  SCHENK,  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA, 
Mr.  Nadler.  Mr.  Deutsch,  Ms.  Slaughter, 
and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  3424:  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  WoOLSEY,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  3435:  Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.  and  Ms.  Velazcjuez. 

H.R.  3449:  Mr.  GINGRICH,  Mr.  ZiMMER,  and 
Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3468;  Mrs.  Morella. 
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H.R.  3495:  Mr.  Nadler.  Mr.  MARTINEZ,  and 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr. 
Klein,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  3584:  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  Mr. 
BOEHNER,  Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  SCHIFF,  Mr.  Sten- 

HOLM.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Tejeda.  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  LaRocco. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.R.  3629:  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Kim.  Mr  Engel.  and  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H.R.  3645:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Calvert. 

H.R.  3666:  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  3706:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3727:  Mrs.  Rolkema.  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Castle.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Linder. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Ms.  Har.man.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Co.mbest,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Dornan. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ka- 
siCH.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 


Kyl.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Pickett.  Ms. 
Slaughter,  Mr.  Hastings,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Stupak,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
BOEHLERT,  Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Dickey,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.  QuiNN,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  266:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Bachus 
of  Alabama.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Traficant.  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Visclosky  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Res.  117:  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.  Res.  127:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  234:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Watt,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 


H.  Res.  288:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs. 
Maloney.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Spratt.    Mr.    McNulty.    Mr.    Engel.    Ms. 

MaRGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.       Mr.       SCHIFF.       Mr. 

McCloskey.  Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Molinari.  Ms. 
Schenk.  Mr.  Hoyer.  and  Mr.  Horn. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Under  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  petition  was  filed: 

Petition  11.  January  26.  1994,  by  Mr. 
RAMSTAD  on  House  Resolution  247  has  been 
signed  by  the  following  Members:  Jim 
Ramstad  and  Porter  J.  Goss. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELECTIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  4  by  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  on  House 
Resolution  9:  Wayne  T.  Gilchrist. 

Petition  10  by  Mr.  McCOLLUM  on  House 
Resolution  295:  Dave  Camp  and  Bob  Living- 
ston. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  25,  1994) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, is  recognized. 


prayer 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

//  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heav- 
en, and  will  forgive  their  sin.  and  will 
heal  their  land. — II  Chronicles  7:14. 

Gracious  God  our  Father,  the  Bible 
makes  it  clear  that  the  people  of  God 
who  are  called  by  His  name  are  the  key 
to  the  healing  of  a  nation.  Administra- 
tion has  its  place;  legislation  and  en- 
forcement are  important.  But  if  the 
people  of  God.  called  by  His  name,  are 
indifferent  or  simply  get  involved  po- 
litically, anything  government  can  do 
will  be  futile.  They  must  humble  them- 
selves; they  must  pray;  they  must  seek 
His  face  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways. 

These  critical  days,  awaken  the  peo- 
ple of  God  to  this  word  from  the  Bible. 
Help  them  do  more  than  complain  or 
demonstrate  or  get  involved  politi- 
cally. Help  them  be  the  people  of  God 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word,  that 
our  land  may  be  healed. 

In  His  name  who  is  the  Great  Physi- 
cian. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  B'V'RD]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  January  26.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  thereupon  assumed 
the  Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness from  now  until  10:30  this  morning, 
at  which  time  the  Senate  will  return  to 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill,  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 

There  will  be  a  vote,  a  recorded  roll- 
call  vote,  at  10:30  on  or  in  relation  to  a 
pending  amendment  by  Senator  Helms. 
Senators  can  expect  votes  on  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  throughout  the  day 
and  into  the  evening. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  this  measure  this  week.  In 
any  event,  unless  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete action  by  Thursday  evening, 
which  now  appears  unlikely,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  session  and  voting  on  Fri- 
day until  3  p.m. 

I  previously  indicated  to  Senators 
orally  and  in  a  letter  written  to  all 
Senators  that  there  will  be  no  recorded 
votes  on  any  Monday  through  Easter. 
That  means  that  if  we  are  to  complete 
the  important  business  pending  before 
us,  we  will  have  to  have  rollcall  votes 
on  the  other  4  days  unless  arrange- 
ments are  otherwise  made. 

Therefore,  so  that  everybody  is  on 
notice  and  can  understand  clearly  what 
is  anticipated,  there  will  be  votes  on 
Fridays,  including  this  Friday,  unless 
we  complete  action  on  the  pending  bill 
prior  to  then  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
based  upon  my  discussions  with  man- 
agers, appears  unlikely  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  Senators  should  plan  on 
votes  throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
evening  today,  throughout  the  day  and 
into  the  evening  on  Thursday,  and 
throughout  the  day  until  3  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation and  patience.  I  now  yield  the 
floor. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


1993  YEAR-END  REPORT 

The  mailing  and  filing  date  of  the 
1993  year-end  report  required  by  the 
Federal    Election    Campaign    Act,    as 


amended,  is  Monday,  January  31,  1994. 
Principal  campaign  committees  sup- 
porting Senate  candidates  file  their  re- 
ports with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510-7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  filing 
date  to  accept  these  filings.  In  general, 
reports  will  be  available  the  day  after 
receipt.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  the  Public  Records  Office  on 
(202)  224-0322. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  time  between  9  o'clock  and  9:40 
a.m.  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
or  his  designee. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Gregg]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  pur- 
suant to  that  prior  order,  I  am  acting 
as  designee  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  under  that  order. 


THE  PRESIDENT' S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  Senator  Dole,  in  response 
to  the  State  of  the  Union  last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  the  Union:  The  Republican 

Response 

(Remarks  by  Bob  Dole) 

Good  evening.  I'm  Bob  Dole.  Senate  Repub- 
lican Leader. 

Tonight  I'm  speaking  for  Congressional 
Republicans,  for  Republican  governors,  state 
legislators,  mayors,  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials. 

And  I  hope  for  you— if  you  believe,  as  we 
do.  that  America's  taxes  should  be  lower, 
that  the  government  should  spend  less;  that 
the  people,  not  the  government  should  con- 
trol more;  and  that  our  armed  forces  must  be 
strong. 

Here  in  Congress,  we  are  the  minority 
party.  The  Democrats  have  many  more  votes 
than  we  do  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

So  when  the  President  spoke  tonight,  he 
knew    that   whatever   he   really   wants,   he 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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stands  a   good   chance   of  getting,   because 
most  Democrats  will  vote  with  him. 

And  when  Republicans  believe  President 
Clinton  is  moving  America  in  the  right  di- 
rection—as he  did  with  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement — then  he  can  count 
on  our  votes  and  our  cooperation,  too. 

WRONG  FORK  IN  THE  ROAD:  HEALTH  CARE 

But  far  more  often  than  not,  the  President 
and  his  Democrat  majority  have  taken  what 
we  believe  is  the  wrong  fork  in  the  road— not 
just  on  one  or  two  matters  of  policy,  but  on 
their  entire  approach  to  government. 
Health  care  is  a  good  example 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  deserve 
credit  for  starting  the  debate.  It  has  been 
very  helpful.  Now.  nearly  a  year  later,  we 
better  understand  this  important  issue. 

We  know  that  America  has  the  best  health 
care  system  in  the  world:  that  people  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe  come  here  when 
they  need  the  very  best  treatment:  and  that 
our  goal  should  be  to  ensure  that  every 
American  has  access  to  this  system. 

MASSIVE  OVERDOSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

Of  course,  there  are  Americans  with  a  sick 
child  or  sick  parent  in  real  need,  both  in 
rural  and  urban  America.  Our  country  has 
health  care  problems,  but  no  health  care  cri- 
sis. 

But  we  will  have  a  crisis  if  we  take  the 
President's  medicine — a  massive  overdose  of 
government  control. 

Hoio  massive? 

My  colleague.  Senator  Arlen  Specter  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  prepared  a  chart  of  what 
the  health  care  bureaucracy  would  look  like 
under  the  President's  plan. 

It's  a  big  chart,  containing  207  boxes.  It 
would  take  a  long  time  to  explain— if  I  fully 
understood  it.  myself. 

But  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  new  bu- 
reaucracies created  under  the  President's 
plan. 

Way  up  here  is  something  called  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Board."  Over  here  is  an  "Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Regional  Variations  of 
Health  Expenditures."  And  here's  the  "Na- 
tional Institute  for  Health  Care  Workforce 
Development." 

You  and  I  are  way  down  here,  somewhere. 

The  President's  idea  is  to  put  a  mountain 
of  bureaucrats  between  you  and  your  doctor. 

For  example,  if  you  or  a  family  member 
want  to  receive  care  from  a  specialist  or  a 
clinic  outside  of  your  own  state,  then  you 
probably  can't  do  it  without  asking  for  ap- 
proval. 

And,  under  his  plan,  information  about 
your  health  and  your  treatment  can  be  sent 
to  a  national  data  bank  without  your  ap- 
proval. That's  a  compromise  of  privacy  none 
of  us  can  accept. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples — there  are 
many  more.  Clearly,  the  President  is  asking 
you  to  trust  the  government  more  than  you 
trust  your  doctor  and  yourselves,  with  your 
lives  and  the  lives  of  your  loved  ones. 

More  cost.  Less  choice.  More  taxes.  Less 
quality.  More  government  control.  Less  con- 
trol for  you  and  your  family.  That's  what  the 
President's  government-run  plan  is  likely  to 
give  you. 

COMMONSENSE  HEALTH  CARE  SOLUTIONS  NOW 

We  can  fix  our  most  pressing  problems 
without  performing  a  triple  bypass  operation 
on  our  health  care  system. 

We  can  do  it  without  the  estimated  trillion 
dollar  budget  shortfall  the  Clinton  plan 
would  create  over  the  next  six  years. 

And  we  can  do  it  now. 

Republicans — and  I  believe  many 
Democracts— are  ready  to  vote  for  legisla- 


tion containing  common-sense  solutions.  So- 
lutions like: 

Guaranteeing  uninterrupted  coverage  to 
everyone  who  is  currently  insured,  even  if 
you  leave  or  lose  your  job.  and 

Guaranteeing  that  your  coverage  cannot 
be  denied  because  of  a  serious  illness  or  a 
pre-existing  condition. 

Giving  relief  to  small  businesses  by  allow- 
ing them  to  join  together  to  buy  insurance. 

Giving  individuals  who  buy  their  own  in- 
surance a  100  percent  tax  deduction. 

Changing  the  law  to  allow  you  to  open 
your  own  medical  savings  accounts— or  to 
buy  "medical  IRA's." 

Helping  uninsured  low-income  Americans 
pay  for  coverage  through  tax  credits  or 
vouchers. 

And.  finally,  cutting  the  government  red 
tape,  and  reforming  medical  malpractice 
laws  that  make  our  health  care  system  so 
expensive. 

Debate  on  the  President's  massive  and 
complex  program  will  continue  for  most  of 
the  year.  But  the  changes  just  mentioned 
can  be  made  now.  So.  why  wait?  Why  not  act 
to  put  you  and  your  family  in  control  of  your 
health  care  right  now? 

CRIME 

This  evening,  the  President  also  spoke  at 
length  about  crime.  And  he's  right — we  all 
must  take  responsibility  as  individuals. 

After  years  of  debate,  many  Democrats  are 
joining  Republicans  behind  this  view:  Crimi- 
nals are  not  the  victims  of  society— society 
is  the  victim  of  criminals  *  *  *  and  that  the 
best  way  to  make  America's  streets,  schools, 
and  homes  safer  is  to  put  violent  criminals 
in  jail  and  to  keep  them  there. 

And  most  provisions  of  this  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  November,  do  just  that. 
Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples. 

Life  imprisonment  for  those  convicted  of 
three  violent  felonies — call  it,  "three  strikes 
and  you're  in,  for  life." 

Tough  mandatory  sentences  for  those  who 
use  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Violent  juveniles  treated  as  adults  when 
they  use  a  gun. 

PADLOCK  THE  REVOLVING  DOOR:  TRUTH-IN- 
SENTENCING 

As  you  know,  just  putting  criminals  be- 
hind bars  is  not  enough. 

There  is  a  big  second  step.  And  that's 
padlocking  the  revolving  door— keeping  vio- 
lent criminals  in  jail  for  their  entire  sen- 
tence. A  twenty  year  sentence  should  mean 
just  that — 20  years  or  darn  close  to  it.  Not 
five,  not  ten,  not  even  fifteen. 

So  this  bill  also  would  authorize  10  new  re- 
gional federal  prisons.  Before  states  can  send 
their  violent  criminals  to  those  prisons,  they 
must  adopt  "truth  in  sentencing"  laws.  In 
other  words,  if  you  do  the  crime,  you  really 
do  the  time. 

The  Senate  has  passed  tough  crime  bills 
before.  But  every  time  we  do,  liberal  Con- 
gressional Democrats  remove  the  tough  pro- 
visions. 

That  must  not  happen  again. 

CREDIBILITY  ON  CRIME 

Republicans  want  President  Clinton  to 
sign  the  toughest  bill  possible — and  I've  got 
the  toughest  bill  around  in  my  hand  right 
now. 

The  President  used  tough  language  to- 
night—and that's  good.  But  will  he  act  on  it? 

Will  he  insist  on  the  tough  provisions,  like 
ten  new  regional  prisons,  like  "truth  in  sen- 
tencing," like  tough  mandatory  sentences 
for  using  a  gun;  and  the  death  penalty  for 
drug  kingpins? 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has 
damaged  its  credibility  on  the  crime  issue  by 


cutting  the  federal  prison  construction  budg- 
et by  20  percent,  and  by  the  94  percent  cut  in 
the  Drug  Czar's  office. 

And,  yes.  the  talk  in  the  administration  of 
legalized  drugs  doesn't  help  much,  either. 

ACTIONS  DIFFERENT  THAN  WORDS 

Now.  many  people  are  confused  when  the 
President's  actions  appear  different  than  his 
words. 

For  example,  the  President  talks  about 
education.  But  he  opposes  school  choice, 
which  could  give  parents  more  control  over 
the  education  of  their  children. 

He  promised  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know 
it,"  yet  everyone  waits  for  his  proposal.  In 
the  meantime.  Republicans  here  in  Congress 
and  Republican  Governors  across  the  nation 
are  fighting  for  changes  that  make  work, 
self-sufficiency,  and  reducing  illegitimacy 
top  priorities. 

The  President  promised  a  middle-class  tax 
cut,  yet,  he  and  his  party  imposed  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  American  history. 

This  $255  billion  increase  was  opposed  by 
every  Republican  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  THE  DEFICIT 

We  hope  his  higher  taxes  will  not  cut  short 
the  economic  recovery  and  declining  interest 
rates  he  inherited.  The  two-year  mark — com- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  year — is  when  the  econ- 
omy usually  starts  to  feel  the  results  of  a 
new  Administration's  policies. 

Instead  of  stifling  growth  and  expansion 
through  higher  taxes  and  increased  govern- 
ment regulation.  Republicans  would  take 
America  in  a  different  direction.  We  can  do 
that  through  alternatives  that  reward  risk- 
taking  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  and  that 
give  our  small  business  men  and  women  re- 
lief from  the  heavy-hand  of  government. 

The  President  told  you  tonight  that  the 
deficit  is  projected  to  decrease  next  year. 
And  that's  true.  After  all,  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  American  history  would  decrease 
any  deficit  temporarily. 

But.  in  the  words  of  Paul  Harvey,  "Now 
you're  going  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story." 

Under  his  budget,  government  spending 
will  increase  by  at  least  $343  billion  in  the 
next  five  years,  and,  in  the  same  time  period, 
the  non-partisan  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice projects  that  $1  trillion  will  be  added  to 
our  national  debt. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  one  place  the  President  has  cut  dras- 
tically is  precisely  the  wrong  place— na- 
tional security— slashed  to  the  lowest  levels 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

History  tells  us,  and  many  of  us  know 
first-hand,  that  America  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  hollow  military.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
let  the  United  Nations  dictate  what  is  in 
America's  national  interest. 

AMERICA'S  ENDURING  MISSION  OF  LEADERSHIP 

I  want  to  close  by  talking  about  America— 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

I  believe  America  has  an  enduring  mis- 
sion—a mission  of  leadership. 

Fifty  years  ago.  when  Hitler's  tyranny  was 
on  the  march,  it  was  only  because  of  strong 
American  leadership  that  freedom  was  pre- 
served. 

In  the  Cold  War,  for  millions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  in  the  many  nations  that 
depended  on  us  to  protect  them,  it  was, 
again,  only  because  of  strong  American  lead- 
ership that  freedom  prevailed. 

And  now,  as  countries  that  were  tyrannies 
learn  democracy,  as  people  learn  about  free 
markets  where  a  short  time  ago  buying  and 
selling  without  the  state's  permission  was  il- 
legal,   the    world    again    wants    and    needs 


strong  American  leadership,  so  that  freedom 
will  endure. 

Many  times  over  the  past  few  years,  right 
here  in  this  office,  I've  met  with  representa- 
tives from  the  new  emerging  democracies. 
Some  were  leaders.  Some  were  ordinary  citi- 
zens. Some  had  been  in  jail  for  many  years. 
And  they  all  told  me  about  the  same  thing. 
They  all  said  that  'We  want  to  be  like  Amer- 
ica." 

In  this  great,  good,  and  generous  nation, 
the  American  mission  endures,  here  at  home, 
and  around  the  world. 

We  are  its  stewards. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  ensure  that,  wherever  the 
road  divides.  America  takes  the  right  path- 
remains  true  to  its  mission  of  leadership, 
and  remains  the  light  and  hope  of  humanity. 

Thank  you.  and  to  the  people  of  Southern 
California,  please  know  that  all  of  us  in 
Washington  will  be  working  with  Governor 
Wilson  and  your  Congressional  delegation  to 
provide  the  help  you  need.  Good  night. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  the 
remarks  of  the  President  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  address  last  night  were 
excellent  remarks  that  summarized 
some  Of  the  concerns  that  many  of  us 
had  relative  to  the  issues  raised  last 
night  by  the  President.  The  President, 
of  course,  did  make  and  deliver  a  well 
prepared  and  excellent  State  of  the 
Union  as  to  style  and  presentation.  He 
is  a  gentleman  who  has  on  many  occa- 
sions shown  us  that  he  has  the  capacity 
to  draw  forth  many  ideas  and  concepts 
in  addressing  the  people  of  this  country 
through  the  forum  of  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress. 

But  I  will  say  this  about  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  because  I  think  it  needs 
to  be  said;  that  is,  that  it  had  with  it 
a  large  amount  of  irony.  If  you  look  at 
what  he  is  suggesting  in  a  number  of 
policy  areas,  for  example  in  the  area  of 
health  care,  where  he  has  suggested 
that  we  essentially  nationalize  the  sys- 
tem and  allow  it  to  be  dominated  by 
the  Federal  Government;  in  the  area  of 
education,  where  his  program  is  one  of 
calling  upon  the  creation  of  an  outline 
of  a  standard  and  curriculum  which 
would  be  designed  here  at  the  Federal 
level  and  which  will  inevitably  be 
forced  upon  local  communities  and 
States,  either  through  litigation  or 
through  direct  regulatory  activity  as 
part  of  the  funding  mechanisms  and 
things  like  chapter  1;  in  the  area  of  job 
training,  where  he  is  suggesting  that 
we  basically  have  a  Federal  make-work 
job  program  structured  again  along  the 
concepts  which  were  once  before  seen 
in  this  country,  the  CETA  proposals- 
all  of  these  ideas  which  he  is  putting 
on  the  table  and  which  he  has  put  on 
the  table  last  night  in  the  phraseology 
which  was  really  superbly  framed,  real- 
ly, in  substance,  are  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  to  the  basic  theme  of  his 
speech,  which  was  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
in  order  to  address  core  issues  which 
concern  us,  such  as  crime,  should  take 
more  individual  responsibility  and 
should  have  more  of  an  awareness  of 
the  need  of  individuals  to  care  for 
themselves  and  be  responsible  for 
themselves  and  to  be  concerned  about 
this  fellow  citizens. 


In  fact,  it  is  totally  ironic  that  in  the 
major  new  initiative  that  he  discussed 
last  night,  which  was  the  welfare  re- 
form program,  he  is  suggesting  that  we 
reform  a  system,  the  welfare  system, 
which  has  broken  down  as  a  result  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  demanding  central- 
ized control  over  a  system.  He  is  sug- 
gesting that  that  system,  which  is  bro- 
ken, should  be  fixed  by  giving  more 
flexibility  to  the  States  and  by  requir- 
ing more  individual  initiative  in  the 
area  of  the  individuals  receiving  the 
benefits.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
suggesting  that  reform  for  that  sys- 
tem— which  is  so  fundamentally 
flawed— he  is  suggesting  taking  the 
exact  concepts  which  created  the 
flawed  system  of  welfare  and  applying 
them  to  health  care,  applying  them  to 
education,  and  applying  them  to  job 
training. 

There  is  clearly  an  inconsistency  and 
an  irony  in  that.  Thus,  as  you  look  at 
the  phrasing  of  the  speech,  it  was  su- 
perb, and  the  presentation  was  superb. 
But  the  substance  of  the  speech  is  in- 
consistent and  contradictory. 

It  is  especially  inconsistent  in  the 
area  of  health  care. 

This  is  obviously  going  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  concerns  as  we  address 
this  coming  legislative  session,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  this  country  needs  some  sig- 
nificant improvement. 

But  what  is  being  proposed  by  this 
administration  is  not  improvement  but 
it  is  replacement.  It  is  taking  the  sys- 
tem which  we  presently  have,  and  if 
you  were  to  compare  it,  for  example,  to 
an  automobile  instead  of  saying,  well, 
it  needs  a  new  engine  or  needs  a  new 
muffler  or  needs  a  new  drive  shaft, 
what  they  are  saying  is  we  need  a 
brand  new.  entirely  different  vehicle  to 
operate. 

The  vehicle  that  is  being  proposed 
here  is  a  vehicle  that  is  totally  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
structure  of  the  proposal  brought  forth 
by  this  administration,  Mrs.  Clinton, 
and  the  President  is  one  which  would 
essentially  lead  to  a  nationalization  of 
the  health  care  industry. 

Why  is  that?  Well,  it  is  very  simple. 
There  are  two  entities  put  in  place  here 
which  dominate  up  and  down  the 
health  care  arena,  all  the  activity  in 
the  arena— the  National  Health  Board 
and  a  global  pricing  mechanism  which 
the  National  Health  Board  has  as  its 
authority  to  exercise  under  the  pro- 
posal which  is  in  the  Clinton  plan. 

The  National  Health  Board  will  es- 
sentially be  a  regulatory  agency  which 
will  give  the  States  all  the  flexibility 
to  do  whatever  the  National  Health 
Board  decides  should  be  done.  And  in 
giving  the  States  that  type  of  flexibil- 
ity, it  will  assure  the  compliance  oc- 
curs in  the  area  of  the  delivery  func- 
tion of  health  care  through  a  global 
pricing  mechanism  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  waterfall  of  price  controls. 


It  becomes  trickle-down  health  care 
and,  as  a  very  practical  matter,  will  in- 
evitably lead,  as  it  has  in  countries 
like  Canada  and  England,  to  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  quality  and  rationing. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  we  should  not 
have  happen  in  reforming  our  health 
care  system. 

There  are  reforms  which  have  been 
proposed  by  a  number  of  Members  in 
this  body,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Members,  which  we  all  agree  on 
today  and  which  could  be  passed  today 
and  which  fundamentally  improve  the 
health  care  system  and  which  would 
address  the  primary  concerns  which 
the  President  has  and  I  have  and  which 
most  Americans  have,  which  is  that 
the  people  who  need  health  care  can 
get  health  care  coverage,  that  people 
are  not  barred  from  health  care  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  preexisting  condition,  that  the 
health  care  system  does  not  find  itself 
being  charged  by  insurance  companies 
which  try  to  keep  those  people  working 
in  industries  which  may  be  less  healthy 
out  of  the  system  or  force  them  to  pay 
more,  that  we  dropped,  have  a  system 
where  doctors  are  practicing  defensive 
medicine  because  of  fears  about  mal- 
practice lawsuits  and  we  allow  the 
technologies  and  the  ideas  which  are 
booming  in  the  health  care  area  and 
which  are  helping  people  and  which  are 
curing  disease  to  continue  to  expand 
and  grow  through  addressing  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

All  of  those  issues  have  already  been 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  could  be  passed 
today  and  would  fundamentally  im- 
prove the  health  care  system.  But  this 
administration,  rather  than  seeking  to 
take  that  sort  of  approach,  has  decided 
no,  we  are  not  going  to  do  that;  instead 
we  are  going  to  nationalize  the  system 
and  create  everyone  as  a  dependent  of 
a  small  board  here  in  Washington. 

Is  that  transferring  to  the  individual 
responsibility?  Is  that  responding  to 
the  health  care  crisis  the  way  that  he 
has  proposed  that  we  respond  to  the 
health  care  crisis?  No,  it  is  just  the  op- 
posite. The  same  can  be  said  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  education  proposal  of  this  ad- 
ministration called  Goal  2000,  which 
has  a  very  nice,  innocuous  name,  is  es- 
sentially a  proposal  which  says  we,  the 
Federal  Government,  know  better  how 
to  manage  education  than  you,  the 
local  communities,  know  how  to  man- 
age education,  than  you.  the  parents, 
know  how  to  manage  education.  We  are 
going  to  design  a  national  curriculum 
for  you  now.  It  is  voluntary.  Of  course, 
it  is  voluntary.  But  just  in  case  you  de- 
cide you  do  not  want  it.  we  are  going  to 
structure  it  in  a  way  where  one  of  our 
local  community  groups  or  your  State 
groups  or  maybe  your  national  group 
can  come  in  and  sue  you  and  make  you 
force  you  to  comply  with  it. 

Alternatively,  if  that  does  not  work, 
we  may  make  more  Federal  funds  de- 
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pendent  on  your  complying  with  these 
curriculum  standards  or  other  stand- 
ards which  we  design  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Government 
becomes  the  dominant  force  to  force 
more  dependency.  Is  that  consistent 
with  the  welfare  reform  package  which 
is  being  proposed?  No,  it  is  totally  in- 
consistent. The  welfare  package  which 
is  being  proposed  is  stressing  flexibil- 
ity at  the  local  level,  allowing  the 
local  States  to  make  some  decisions  on 
how  they  structure  the  welfare  pro- 
grams and  improve  their  welfare  pro- 
grams and  requiring  that  individuals 
take  responsibility  for  themselves.  But 
in  the  education  arena,  it  becomes  the 
Federal  Government  dominating  the 
arena  and  individuals  become  depend- 
ents of  the  Federal  largess  or  the  Fed- 
eral kindness  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulations,  whichever  you  wish 
to  choose. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  jobs  training 
program.  So  there  is  this  dramatic  in- 
consistent step  in  the  substance  of  the 
speech,  and  I  regret  that  it  has  not 
really  been  noted.  I  listened  to  some  of 
the  commentators  last  night,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they  have  found 
the  speech  attractive  and  entertaining 
and  well  delivered,  and  they  referred  to 
it  on  occasion  as  being  almost 
Reaganese. 

I  call  it  ironic  because  I  recall  the 
comments  on  the  Reagan  speeches.  I 
did  not  hear  such  when  the  President 
spoke  from  people  like  Bryant  Gumbel 
and  Peter  Jennings.  It  seems  to  me  he 
was  Reaganized  in  their  view  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  the  time  he  actually 
delivered  the  speeches  but  now  they  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  give  this  Presi- 
dent the  status  of  having  given  this 
Reaganese-type  of  speech  in  the  style. 
That  is  true.  It  was  brilliantly  deliv- 
ered and  as  I  said  the  phraseology  was 
suburb.  The  substance  was  inconsist- 
ent. 

And  I  hope  that  as  we  move  forward 
in  this  next  legislative  session  that 
that  part  of  the  speech  which  talked 
about  individual  responsibility,  that 
talked  about  giving  States  flexibility, 
that  talked  about  the  need  to  reform 
the  way  we  approach  Government  in 
this  country  and  allow  the  people  of 
this  country  to  once  again  take  control 
of  their  Government  and  to  have  the 
capacity  to  make  decisions  without 
being  told  how  to  do  things  by  their 
Government  will  be  the  theme  that  is 
dominant  and  that  we  will  not  see  our- 
selves pushed  further  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  centralized  bureaucratic  type  of 
society  which  has  been  designed  for  us 
in  the  health  care  proposals,  in  the 
education  proposals,  and  in  the  job  pro- 
posals which  are  presently  pending 
from  this  administration. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wallop,  such  time 
as  he  may  desire  under  the  previous 
order. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Let  me  say  that  he  has  put  his  finger 
precisely  on  what  was  wrong  and  what 
was  not  commented  upon  by  the  press 
on  the  President's  speech  last  night, 
and  that  is  the  internal  inconsistency. 
It  was  a  formula  speech,  beautifully 
delivered,  with  well  phrased  portions 
which  were  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
American  public  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly polled. 

But,  Madam  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  was  very  interesting  to  this 
Senator  when  he  was  musing  on  the 
fact  that  the  symbol  of  America  used 
to  be  Uncle  Sam  was  a  benign  figure 
that  sort  of  laid  off  in  the  country  with 
the  striped  hat  and  the  sense  of  patri- 
otism but  not  a  sense  of  involvement 
unless  it  was  something  like  war. 

Now  the  symbol  has  become  not 
Uncle  Sam  but  great  Aunt  Nanny.  The 
Federal  Government  will  do  everything 
for  everyone.  We  will  all  be  dependents 
of  that  Government,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  and  the  one  veto  threat  the 
President  promised  last  night  was 
"give  me  socialism  or  I  will  give  you  a 
veto.  Nationalize  health  care  or  I  will 
veto  it." 

He  did  say  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
a  further  reduction  in  defense,  but  he 
did  not  promise  to  veto  that. 

On  the  issue  of  welfare  reform,  which 
he  campaigned  on,  he  was  going  to 
change  welfare  as  we  know  it.  Last 
year  in  his  State  of  the  Union  speech, 
he  was  going  to  change  welfare  as  we 
know  it.  He  has  yet  to  produce  a  rec- 
ommended welfare  reform.  But  during 
the  year  just  past,  this  administra- 
tion's addressing  of  the  welfare  prob- 
lems that  Americans  have  identified  is 
guess  what?  To  eliminate  the  work  re- 
quired for  AFDC,  to  waive  it. 

The  President  told  us  all  Americans, 
that  Government  employees.  Members 
of  Congress  all  have  this  wonderful 
generous  health  care  that  we  have  been 
provided  by  our  employers,  the  public, 
and  that  is  what  the  public  wants. 

Madam  President,  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  say  is  in  the  health  plan 
that  they  proposed  Government  em- 
ployees are  exempt  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  part  of  the  program  that  the 
President  has  proposed.  It  was  a  bit 
fraudulent  to  tell  the  American  people 
on  the  one  hand  that  all  he  wanted  to 
do  was  to  give  them  what  the  Govern- 
ment employees  wanted  and  then  tell 
the  Government  employees  "I  promised 
not  to  give  you  what  I  am  going  to  give 
to  the  American  people." 

On  the  issue  of  crime.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  only  thing  that  happened  last 
year  was  the  Brady  bill,  which  will  do 
nothing  for  crime — will  do  a  lot  for 
symbolism— and  cutting  the  budget  for 
prison  construction,  which  will  do  a  lot 
for  crime,  nothing  to  crime. 


Madam  President,  we  talk  about  fam- 
ily. This  is  a  button  that  Americans 
care  deeply  about  and  was  well  pushed 
by  the  President.  But  keep  in  mind  the 
performance  of  his  administration  has 
been  to  have  his  Attorney  General 
fight  the  Congress,  the  Senate,  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  the  law  to  see 
to  it  that  child  pornographers  are  not 
judged  so  harshly  as  they  have  been 
the  year  before.  Is  that  the  way  we  go 
about  protecting  America's  families? 

Madam  President.  I  hope  during  the 
year— and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — that  we  can  ad- 
dress the  real  problems  that  America 
has,  but  we  are  not  going  to  address 
those  problems  by  gathering  them  all 
into  the  bosom  of  Washington  and  dic- 
tating to  every  family,  every  small  vil- 
lage, town  and  city,  every  county  and 
State,  just  precisely  how  Washington 
wants  it  solved. 

And  that  was  the  call  of  the  speech 
last  night.  It  was  a  call  to  arm  the 
Government  against  the  States, 
against  the  communities,  against  the 
individuals  of  America,  being  told  how 
to  behave.  Actively  serve  your  Govern- 
ment. Your  Government  no  longer 
serves  you.  Your  Government  will  be  in 
charge. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  American  people  wish.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  what  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get.  I  do  think  that 
is  what  the  fight  this  year  will  be  all 
about. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  such  time  as  he  may 
choose. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  IS  NO 
CURE  FOR  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President, 
there  was  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  by  Senator 
DOMENiCL  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  26,  1994] 

Health  Care  Reform  Is  No  Cure  for 

Deficit 

(By  Pete  V.  Domenici) 

As  we  in  Congress  examine  President  Clin- 
ton's health  care  reform  plan  in  the  wake  of 
his  State  of  the  Union  message,  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  what  he  told  the  nation  about 
its  fiscal  health  last  July:  Health  care  re- 
form is  key  to  reducing  the  federal  deficit 
and  keeping  it  down. 

In  fact,  throughout  last  year's  budget  de- 
bate, the  president  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
proposing  a  two-pronged  attack  on  our  na- 
tion's deficit.  The  first  step  had  been  pre- 
sented in  his  budget  plan  (primarily  in- 
creased taxes);  the  second  step  would  come 
in  health  care  reform,  which  would,  once  and 
for  all.  control  federal  health  care  entitle- 
ments,  and    therefore,    the   federal   deficit. 


"We  need  to  bring  the  deficit  down  to  zero." 
President  Clinton  said.  "To  do  that,  we  have 
to  pass  health  care  reform." 

By  the  time  the  president's  health  care 
proposal  reached  Congress  in  late  October, 
however,  money  "saved"  from  reforming  fed- 
eral health  care  programs  was  being  ear- 
marked not  for  deficit  reduction  but  for  ex- 
tending coverage  to  the  uninsured. 

The  administration's  plan  is  not  unique  in 
using  whatever  savings  are  achieved  via 
health  care  reform  to  extend  coverage.  This 
is  true  of  other  reform  plans  as  well,  includ- 
ing the  GOP  Task  Force  proposal  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  An  important  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  GOP  Task  Force  plan  at 
least  recognizes  that  we  cannot  add  to  the 
current  deficit  with  uncontrolled  and  open- 
ended  health  care  entitlements.  It  places  a 
spending  limit  on  any  new  health  programs 
so  that  they  cannot  exceed  the  savings 
achieved  from  controlling  current  health 
program  outlays.  No  such  mechanism  exists 
in  the  administration's  bill. 

Consider  the  consequences.  The  deficit, 
using  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  num- 
bers, will  dip  slightly  to  below  $200  billion  in 
four  years.  Then  it  begins  jising  again.  With- 
out the  administration's  $300  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  from  health  care  reform,  as 
promised  back  in  July,  the  deficit  will  once 
again  reach  nearly  $360  billion  within  seven 
or  eight  years. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion resulting  from  the  $255  billion  in  taxes 
and  user  fees  and  further  cuts  in  defense 
spending  adopted  last  year  will  still  not 
eliminate  the  long-term  deficit  projections. 
Failing  to  control  entitlement  spending  dur- 
ing last  year's  budget  deliberations— particu- 
larly the  health  care  entitlement  programs- 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  great  missed 
opportunity  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

How,  then,  can  Mr.  Clinton  make  good  on 
his  stated  desire  to  take  the  deficit  "down  to 
zero"? 

The  first  option,  obviously,  is  more  taxes. 
But.  economic  negatives  aside,  there  clearly 
is  little  political  support  for  more  taxes. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  can  cut  more  out 
of  the  defense  budget.  But  the  defense  budg- 
et, already  on  a  downward  path  since  1985, 
will  be  reduced  further  under  the  Clinton  de- 
fense plan.  In  just  a  short  four  years  we  will 
be  devoting  less  than  3.2%  of  our  gross  do- 
mestic product  to  national  security,  a  level 
not  seen  since  1940. 

How  about  more  cuts  in  other  domestic 
programs?  Not  easy.  Just  to  stay  within  the 
spending  limits  established  in  the  budget, 
discretionary  spending  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced nearly  $20  billion  over  the  next  five 
years— not  counting  at  least  $25  billion  for 
the  President's  investment  initiatives  he 
claims  he  didn't  get  last  year. 

Bob  Reischauer.  director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  recently  observed:  "All 
the  numbers  that  will  be  generated  for  the 
health  care  reform  debate  will  be  highly  un- 
certain and  should  be  treated  accordingly." 
Unfortunately,  health  care  estimates  in  the 
past  have  underestimated  the  costs  and  over- 
estimate the  savings.  Two  examples:  When 
the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  program 
was  adopted  in  1965.  it  was  estimated  to  cost 
about  $9  billion  in  1990;  the  actual  cost  was 
$67  billion.  When  the  1990  Budget  Agreement 
was  adopted,  we  thought  we  had  cut  the  cost 
of  federal  health  programs  by  more  than  $42 
billion.  Since  then,  "technical  reasons"  have 
more  than  wiped  out  any  real  savings. 

If  we  repeat  history  and  our  estimates  are 
off  by  similar  magnitudes,  hold  on.  Instead 
of  helping  to  reduce  the  deficit,  as  the  ad- 


ministration still  asserts,  the  White  House 
plan  could  increase  the  deficit  by  $400  bil- 
lion. National  health  care  expenditures  could 
be  more  than  19%  of  GDP.  Therefore  we 
would  go  through  a  tremendous  shake-up  of 
the  health  care  system,  not  reduce  the  fed- 
eral deficit  and  not  change  the  proportion  of 
our  national  wealth  devoted  to  health  care. 

If  would  behoove  us  all.  regardless  of  polit- 
ical affiliation,  to  be  humble  in  our  ability 
to  predict  the  fiscal  impact  of  any  proposal. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  administration,  in  an 
effort  to  guarantee  health  security  to  all 
Americans  that  can  never  be  taken  away, 
does  not  ignore  our  country's  economic  secu- 
rity, threatened  by  increasing  federal  debt. 


HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
had  a  sense  of  deja  vu  last  night.  The 
President,  at  one  point  in  his  speech, 
related  to  health  care  and  said: 

And,  I  might  say.  employer-based  private 
insurance  for  every  American  was  proposed 
20  years  ago  by  President  Richard  Nixon  to 
the  United  States  Congress.  It  was  a  good 
idea  then,  and  it  is  a  better  idea  today. 

I  say  deja  vu,  because  I  was  the  Sen- 
ator that  introduced  that  bill  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  carried  that  bill  20 
years  ago.  It  was  defeated  by  an  inter- 
esting combination  of  both  the  right 
and  the  left.  The  right  not  liking  the 
employer  mandate:  the  left  wanting 
national  health  insurance.  Together, 
they  succeeded  in  killing  the  bill. 

But  I  agree  with  the  President.  It  was 
a  good  idea  by  President  Nixon,  and  it 
is  a  good  idea  today. 

I  would  say  to  the  President,  he  will 
find  Republicans  who  will  work  with 
him  if— if— there  is  not  imposed  an  im- 
mense Government  bureaucracy  and  if 
there  is  no  Government  monopoly 
through  which  you  must  purchase  your 
insurance. 

But  can  we  agree  with  him  that  there 
should  be  universal  coverage,  that  ev- 
eryone should  be  covered?  You  bet  we 
can.  Can  that  be  phased  in  overnight? 
Maybe  not.  Maybe  we  have  to  do  it 
over  1  year,  2  years.  3  years.  5  years. 
But  we  will  agree  with  him  on  univer- 
sal coverage.  We  will. 

Will  we  agree  that  there  should  be  no 
exclusion  for  a  preexisting  illness?  We 
will. 

Will  we  agree  that  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  keep  your  coverage  when  you 
change  jobs?  You  bet. 

Do  we  think  that  small  business 
ought  to  be  able  to  buy  insurance  at 
the  same  price  as  large  business? 
Again,  we  agree  with  that,  and  it  can 
be  relatively  easily  accomplished. 

Do  we  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
choose  your  own  doctor?  Absolutely. 

Here,  however,  comes  the  rub.  I  think 
we  can  agree  with  the  President  on  80 
percent  of  what  he  wants.  It  is  the  20 
percent  that  may  be  the  sticking  point, 
and  it  could  be  a  fatal  sticking  point. 

I  do  not  think  the  Republicans — I 
know  I  cannot — support  Government 
price  controls  for  medicine.  I  know  the 
President,  at  the  moment,  says  that  is 


not  part  of  his  package.  But  a  package 
as  introduced  may  not  be  the  package 
as  it  attempts  to  come  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  if  price  controls  are  in  this, 
we  will  not  support  it. 

If  there  are  health  alliances  in  this 
bill  through  which  you  are  compelled 
to  buy  your  health  insurance  instead  of 
being  able  to  purchase  it  through  pri- 
vate insurance  companies.  I  think  we 
will  not  support  it. 

And  if  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
States  experimenting,  varying  the  na- 
tional plan  a  bit  so  that  my  State  of 
Oregon  could  not  experiment  with  its 
Medicaid  waiver  plan,  so  other  States 
could  not  experiment  with  their  idea  of 
what  is  the  best  way  to  have  a  health 
insurance  plan  for  their  States,  then  I 
think  we  would  not  support  it. 

But  in  this  whole  area,  there  is  room 
for  conciliation  and  compromise.  This 
does  not  have  to  be  the  budget  battle  of 
last  year.  This,  instead,  can  be  NAFTA, 
from  where  you  will  have  Republicans 
and  Democrats  for  the  bill  and  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  against  the  bill. 

I  will  conclude  with  what  I  said  at 
the  start.  I  introduced  a  bill  very  simi- 
lar to  this  bill  for  President  Nixon  20 
years  ago  and  supported  it  then.  It  was 
an  employer-based  bill.  It  was  a  man- 
date on  employers. 

I  would  prefer  the  German  system, 
where  we  mandate  individuals  to  have 
to  purchase  their  own  insurance.  The 
employer  pays  half  the  bill  and  the  pre- 
mium is  withheld  from  your  wages.  It 
is  a  flat  percentage,  but  it  is  based  on 
your  wages.  Assume  the  percentage  is 
10  percent.  If  you  make  $10,000,  you  pay 
$1,000.  If  you  make  $20,000.  you  pay 
$2,000.  The  employer  matches.  It  is 
more  like  automobile  insurance  in  this 
country,  where  we  compel  individuals 
to  have  their  own  insurance.  I  would 
prefer  that. 

But  there  is  room  for  compromise,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  compel 
price  controls  and  some  kind  of  manda- 
tory Government  monopoly  that  would 
be  the  only  type  of  insurance. 

I  compliment  the  President.  I  com- 
pliment his  reference  to  President 
Nixon,  with  whom  many  of  us  are  hav- 
ing lunch  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


VIOLENT  CRIME 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  have  very  much  time  here  this 
morning.  Obviously.  5  minutes  does  not 
allow  me  to  review  the  President's 
speech. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  speech  in 
terms  of  content  of  the  message  and 
the  way  it  was  delivered.  Obviously, 
the  President  is  very  good  at  that  and 
I  am  sure  he  knows  it.  And  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  appreciated  the 
speech  in  terms  of  raising  their  spirits. 
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I  choose  today  just  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  one  aspect  of  the 
President's  speech  that  I  agree  with. 
That  has  to  do  with  violent  crime  by 
our  teenagers  and  young  people. 

First  of  all,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  an  opportunity,  because  of  this 
President,  to  adopt  some  very,  very 
tough  but,  as  he  said,  smart  new  laws 
with  reference  to  crime;  crime  preven- 
tion in  particular  with  reference  to  vio- 
lent crime. 

But  I  am  concerned,  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  three  times  and  you  are 
out— meaning  with  a  third  felony  of  a 
violent  nature  you  get  life  imprison- 
ment and  you  do  not  get  out — I  am 
concerned  that  there  are  other  provi- 
sions of  the  crime  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  that  are  very  good  and  at  least 
implicitly  the  President  supports,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Democratic 
majority  In  the  House  is  not  going  to 
do  what  they  have  done  on  several 
other  occasions  when  a  crime  bill  is 
sent  to  them.  I  am  concerned  that  they 
will  not  adopt  a  bill  that  is  strong 
enough  and  will  go  to  conference  and 
we  will  not  bring  back  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  and  thus  to  our  peo- 
ple and  ultimately  to  the  President — 
we  will  not  bring  back  the  kind  of 
crime  bill  that  left  the  Senate  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  violent  crime. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  that  I 
think  our  conferees,  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Biden,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Hatch,  de- 
serve our  assistance  once  again.  I  in- 
tend today  to  discuss  a  motion  I  intend 
to  introduce  to  instruct  conferees, 
which  I  hope  all  Senators,  or  at  least 
an  overwhelming  majority,  will  sup- 
port. It  will  take  on  the  issue  of  three- 
time  losers.  It  will  also  take  on  truth 
in  sentencing.  It  will  say  we  ought  to 
build  the  regional  prisons  that  were 
provided  for  in  the  Hatch  crime  bill.  It 
will  highlight  about  six  or  seven  sec- 
tions that  we  are  not  at  all  sure  the 
House  will  accept.  And  we  are  saying 
to  our  conferees  in  this  motion  to  in- 
struct that  we  want  you  to  insist  on 
these  tough  provisions. 

Now,  I  will  outline  them  in  more  de- 
tail. I  will  be  speaking  with  Senator 
Hatch  and  perhaps  Senator  Biden 
today.  The  following  remarks  outline 
my  reasons  for  doing  this  and  my  con- 
cern. If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  vio- 
lent crime  was  on  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple, it  is  now.  It  is  the  most  serious 
substantive  issue  in  the  minds  of  aver- 
age Americans  wherever  they  are.  It  is 
far  more  important  today  than  any  of 
the  other  issues  raised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  address  or 
that  we  raise  regularly  here.  It  might 
be  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  three 
times  as  important  as  health  care  re- 
form. There  might  be  three  times  as 
many  Americans  concerned  about  vio- 
lent crime  as  there  are  about  health 
care  and  other  substantive  issues. 

So  what  I  suggest  is  that  we,  once 
again,  give  our  leaders,  who  are  going 


to  conference  soon,  support  by  telling 
them  we  insist  on  the  tough  parts  of 
this  bill  and  that  we  insist  that  they 
come  back  from  conference  with  those 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  crime  bill.  The  threat  of 
violent  crime  has  risen  to  become  the 
No.  1  concern  of  the  American  people. 
We  must  respond  to  this  concern  in  a 
forceful  way,  or  we  will  lose  not  only 
the  war  on  crime  but  the  confidence 
our  citizens  have  in  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  control  the  outbreak  of 
violence  in  our  streets. 

The  Senate  took  a  major  step  in  that 
direction  by  passing  a  bill  last  fall  that 
includes  significant  initiatives  to  pun- 
ish and  reduce  violent  crime.  Senators 
Biden  and  IL^tch  did  a  masterful  job  of 
fashioning  a  strong,  bipartisan  bill 
that  was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  94  to  4.  They  deserve  our 
thanks,  and  our  strong  support  when 
they  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Indeed,  the  conference  with  the 
House  represents  the  most  difficult 
hurdle  for  enactment  of  a  major  crime 
bill. 

In  the  past,  major  crime  bills  have 
been  enacted  despite  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  The  first  major  crime 
bill  of  the  1980's,  the  1984  Crime  Act, 
was  included  on  a  continuing  appro- 
priations resolution  after  House  Repub- 
licans successfully  amended  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  House  floor.  The  1986  and 
1988  antidrug  abuse  acts  were  enacted 
only  due  to  intense  pressure  from  the 
White  House  and  congressional  lieader- 
ship,  and  the  provisions  of  these  bills 
were  adopted  in  ad  hoc  conferences 
that  often  included  members  not  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. 

Unfortunately,  we  all  know  the  fate 
of  the  1990  crime  bill;  it  would  have 
been  vetoed  by  President  Bush  after 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
ferees successfully  removed  its  strong- 
est provisions. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  will  probably  not  be  a 
conferee.  But  I  want  to  assist  Senators 
Biden  and  Hatch  and  the  other  Senate 
conferees.  We  need  to  help  them  by 
sending  a  strong,  unmistakable  mes- 
sage to  the  House  conferees  that  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  crime  bill  are  non- 
negotiable;  that  we  will  not  stand  for  a 
conference  agreement  that  eliminates 
or  softens  those  portions  of  the  Senate 
bill  that  are  the  toughest  on  violent 
criminals.  The  best  way  to  do  this,  and 
to  provide  support  for  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, is  to  instruct  those  conferees  to 
insist  on  retaining  these  provisions. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  move 
to  instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  re- 
tain those  provisions  that  have  the 
greatest  potential  in  the  near  term  for 
reducing  violent  crime  and  punishing 
violent   criminals.    Undoubtedly   there 


could  be  disagreements  about  the  scope 
of  the  instructions  to  the  conferees. 

However,  there  should  be  no  disagree- 
ment that  the  crucial  elements  of  any 
crime  bill  should  include  provisions  to 
put  three-time  losers  behind  bars  for 
life;  to  require  truth  in  sentencing;  to 
increase  penalties  for  crimes  commit- 
ted with  firearms;  to  provide  additional 
prison  space;  to  provide  additional  pen- 
alties and  resources  to  combat  gang  vi- 
olence; and  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  prevent  violence  against 
women. 

My  instructions  will  not  include 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  Senate  bill 
that  focus  on  alternative  activities  for 
youth,  rehabilitation,  and  other  pro- 
grams not  directly  related  to  penalties 
and  incarceration  for  violent  criminal 
offenders.  I  support  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  my  focus  will  be  on  those 
aspects  of  the  bill  that  will  meet  the 
greatest  opposition  in  the  House. 

In  addition,  my  instructions  will  not 
address  the  Violent  Crime  Reduction 
Trust  Fund.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  any  agreement  will  include  a 
means  to  provide  funding  for  the  crime 
bill  without  adding  to  the  deficit. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  intend  to 
move  that  the  Senate  instruct  the  con- 
ferees on  the  crime  bill  to  insist  on  the 
Senate  position  on  seven  sections  or 
groups  of  sections  in  the  crime  bill. 

One  of  these  is  the  three  strikes, 
you're  out  provision,  which  the  Presi- 
dent endorsed  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  I  would  include  instructions 
that  we  insist  that  three  time  losers — 
violent  felons  convicted  of  three 
crimes — be  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment, as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill;  7 
percent  of  criminals  commit  70  percent 
of  violent  crimes.  Lawmakers  from 
around  the  country,  including  the  Gov- 
ernors of  California  and  New  York,  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  time  to  lock  up — per- 
manently—these violent  criminals  that 
continue  to  prey  on  the  public. 

Truth  in  sentencing  is  also  a  key 
component  of  the  Senate  bill.  My  in- 
structions would  include  an  insistence 
that  the  Senate  conferees  retain  the 
section  authorizing  10  regional  prisons 
for  violent  criminals  and  violent  crimi- 
nal aliens.  This  proposal  was  included 
in  the  Republican  crime  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hatch.  It  includes  the 
truth  in  sentencing  provision,  which 
would  require  that  States  can  qualify 
to  put  convicted  criminals  in  these  re- 
gional prisons  only  if  State  law  is 
modified  to  require  defendants  to  serve 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  sentence  or- 
dered for  crimes  of  violence. 

In  addition,  I  would  instruct  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  insist  on  sections  101 
through  103,  which  would  authorize  an 
additional  100,000  cops  on  the  street  for 
State  and  local  governments.  While  I 
have  concerns  about  committing  Fed- 
eral resources  for  the  long  term  for 
such  a  program,  it  is  clear  that  addi- 
tional police  can  at  least  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  crime  in  the  streets. 


Sections  201  through  215,  the  Federal 
Death  Penalty  Act  of  1993,  provides  for 
the  death  penalty  for  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral crimes,  including  the  participation 
of  drug  kingpins  in  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  and  the  use  of  a  gun  dur- 
ing a  crime  of  violence  or  a  drug  traf- 
ficking crime.  It  is  vital  that  we  se- 
verely punish  those  who  use  firearms 
in  crimes  of  violence  and  that  we  in- 
clude these  sections  in  a  final  crime 
bill. 

Sections  601  through  624  would  pro- 
vide for  additional  penalties  and  re- 
sources for  the  prosecution  of  gang-re- 
lated crimes,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
major  components  of  street  crime  is 
the  proliferation  of  gangs  that  are 
committed  to  drug  activity  and  other 
criminal  enterprises.  Senator  Dole  rec- 
ognized this  when  he  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  crime  bill  that  con- 
tains many  of  these  sections.  Gang  ac- 
tivity that  involves  murder  or  conspir- 
acy to  commit  murder  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  life  imprisonment; 
gang  leaders  could  receive  minimum 
mandatory  sentences  of  15  years  for 
certain  violent  crimes;  Federal  rack- 
eteering criminal  charges  could  be 
brought  against  individuals  who  in- 
volve minors  in  criminal  enterprises; 
and  serious  juvenile  drug  offenders 
could  be  tried  as  adults. 

Section  2405  of  the  Senate  crime  bill 
contains  the  D'Amato-Domenici 
amendment  which  requires  mandatory 
prison  terms  for  use,  possession,  or  car- 
rying of  a  firearm  or  destructive  device 
during  a  State  crime  of  violence  or  a 
State  drug  trafficking  crime.  My  in- 
structions would  insist  that  the  con- 
ferees retain  this  provision. 

Finally,  my  instructions  would  re- 
quire the  Senate  conferees  to  insist  on 
section  3221  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
authorizes  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  combat  violent  crimes 
against  women.  One  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing and  disturbing  trends  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  increase  and  feroc- 
ity of  violent  attacks  on  women  in  our 
society.  This  provision  will  provide  for 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments, 
including  Indian  tribes,  for  programs 
for  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and 
adjudication  of  persons  committing 
such  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  this  list  of  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  Senate  crime  bill;  no 
doubt  there  are  other  provisions  that 
could  be  included.  However,  these  sec- 
tions are  the  core  of  the  effort  to  re- 
move three  time  losers  from  society;  to 
require  truth  in  sentencing;  to  increase 
penalties  for  violent  crime;  to  provide 
prison  space  for  violent  criminals;  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
with  the  resources  to  combat  violent 
crime. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  vote  in 
favor  of  these  instructions.  We  need  to 
help  Senator  Biden  and  Senator  Hatch 
in  every  possible  way,  and  the  best  way 


to  do  so  would  be  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  these  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DoMENici  Motion  To  Instruct  Conferees  on 

H.R.  3355.  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and 

Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  conferees 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  on  H.R.  3355  be  in- 
structed to  insist  on  the  Senate  position  in 
the  following  sections  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: 

Sections  101-103.  the  Public  Safety  Part- 
nership and  Community  Policing  Act  of  1993: 

Sections  201-215.  the  Federal  Death  Pen- 
alty Act  of  1993.  including  section  213  regard- 
ing the  death  penalty  for  gun  murders  during 
Federal  crimes  of  violence  and  drug  traffick- 
ing crimes: 

Sections  601-624.  criminal  youth  gangs  and 
gang  prosecution; 

Section  1341.  regional  prisons  for  violent 
criminals  and  violent  criminal  aliens,  in- 
cluding section  1341(d)(1)(A)  requiring  truth 
in  sentencing: 

Section  2405.  mandatory  prison  terms  for 
use.  possession,  or  carrying  of  a  firearm  or 
destructive  device  during  a  State  crime  of 
violence  or  State  drug  trafficking  crime: 

Section  5111.  mandatory  life  imprisonment 
of  persons  convicted  of  a  third  violent  fel- 
ony: and 

Section  3221.  grants  to  combat  violent 
crimes  against  women. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


THE  PRESIDENT" S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Madam  President, 
I  have  spent  45  years  of  my  life  in  the 
private  sector,  meeting  a  payroll  every 
Friday  as  a  businessman  and  farmer.  I 
have  watched  the  Congress,  each  time 
it  came  into  session  and  adjourned, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  me  and 
every  other  businessman  in  this  coun- 
try to  run  a  business.  New  rules,  exces- 
sive rules,  regulations,  and  new  Gov- 
ernment spending  programs  have  led 
this  country  on  a  path  to  economic  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Last  night,  the  President  spoke 
about  his  desire  to  radically  change  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country,  all 
in  the  newly  coined  phrase  of  "health 
security."  We  already  have  the  finest 
health  care  system  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  security  most  people  want 
is  economic  security.  President  Clinton 
has  already  hit  the  working  people  of 
this  country  with  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history,  including  a  retro- 
active tax  increase.  Now  he  wants  an- 
other tax  increase  to  pay  for  a  new 
health-care-bloated  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. I  am  adamantly  opposed  to 
it. 

This  is  not  economic  security.  We 
need  to  make  health  care  more  afford- 
able for  working  people  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  security  of  their 
pocketbooks. 


President  Clinton  also  mentioned  re- 
forming the  welfare  system  in  his 
speech  last  night.  I  wish  he  were  sin- 
cere in  his  desire,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
more  of  the  same  hollow  rhetoric  that 
has  become  the  trademark  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. Of  all  of  the  spending  programs 
implemented  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  know  of  a  group  that 
has  been  a  bigger  failure  than  those 
collectively  known  as  welfare.  Some 
almost  $4  trillion  of  American  tax- 
payers' money  has  gone  into  so-called 
poverty  programs  in  the  last  30  years. 
It  has  been  well  intended,  but  they 
have  destroyed  the  initiative  of  whole 
generations  of  citizens  to  participate  in 
the  American  process  of  working  for  a 
living. 

Observers  from  across  the  political 
spectrum  have  recognized  that  a  sim- 
ple, commonsense  principle  has  gotten 
our  Nation  and  the  poor  into  the 
present  fix  we  are  in.  You  get  more  of 
what  you  pay  for,  and  for  the  last  30 
years  we  have  paid  people  not  to  work. 
So  we  have  more  welfare  and  more  peo- 
ple not  working.  We  have  people  who 
are  paid  but  do  not  work.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  seen  an  explosion  of 
entitlement  spending  and  entitlement 
mentality  that  has  permeated  the 
mindset  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans live  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  and  generation 
after  generation,  on  paychecks  from 
the  Government  and  never  give  any- 
thing in  return,  except  the  assurance 
that  they  will  stay  poor  and  continue 
to  fuel  the  Government's  poverty  ma- 
chine. 

I  propose  that  we  place  a  cap  on  the 
growth  of  welfare  entitlement  spend- 
ing. We  must  restrict  the  long-term  ag- 
gregate growth  in  welfare  spending  to  4 
percent.  Some  individual  programs 
might,  under  some  conditions,  have  to 
grow  more,  but  others  would  have  to 
grow  less.  But  the  total  aggregate 
would  have  to  be  no  more  than  4  per- 
cent. 

Madam  President,  it  only  makes 
common  sense  to  expect  that  people 
who  are  being  given  a  helping  hand  by 
the  working  people  of  America  should 
expect  at  least  to  do  a  day's  work  for 
themselves.  Those  working  taxpayers 
who  struggle  every  day  with  no  guar- 
antee should  not  be  expected  to  guar- 
antee a  way  of  life  for  those  who 
choose  not  to  work. 

The  search  for  true  welfare  reform 
will  come  from  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  more  wisely.  The  current  proc- 
ess is  blind,  it  is  reckless,  it  writes 
checks  to  the  numerous  failed  Federal 
and  State  programs.  To  get  the  welfare 
house  in  order,  we  have  to  have  firm 
caps  and  stop  spending.  I  look  forward 
to  working  toward  true  welfare  reform 
with  men  and  women  of  good  will  of 
both  parties. 

Finally,  last  night,  Mr.  Clinton  said 
that  some  people  do  not  want  to  get  off 
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of  welfare    because    then    they    would 
have    to    pay    taxes    for    support    and 
health  Insurance  for  those  still  on  wel- 
fare. Unbelievably,  he  said  this  was  in- 
credible that  they  should  have  to  work 
and  pay  taxes.  Well,  it  might  be  incred- 
ible to  him  because  he  has  never  been 
Involved  in  the  private  sector.  But  it  is 
time  that  he  realizes  there  are  a  lot  of 
us  out  there  who  have  worked  and  paid 
taxes  all  of  their  lives,  never  taking 
anything  from  the  Federal  Government 
but  giving  always. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  in 
light  of  the  time  of  the  special  order 
and  the  time  of  the  leader  in  his  open- 
ing comments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  the  ma- 
jority will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  last 
night  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, we  heard  our  President  speak 
from  the  well  of  the  House  in  an  emo- 
tionally charged  statement  that  I 
think  sincerely  addressed  some  of  the 
key  issues  that  this  country  and  our 
citizens  demand  be  spoken  to  and 
clearly  are  beginning  to  demand  that 
this  Congress  respond  to  in  a  respon- 
sible fashion. 

But.  again,  our  President  attempted 
to  sell  an  idea  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  beginning  to  reject,  and 
that  is  his  concept  and  his  wife's  con- 
cept of  health  care  reform. 

Clearly,  we  all  recognize  that  our 
health  care  system  does  not  serve  all 
Americans.  There  are  those  who  fall 
through  the  cracks  and  desperately 
need  care,  and  this  Congress  should  ad- 
dress that  issue.  Senator  Kempthorne 
of  Idaho,  and  myself,  in  the  last  week, 
have  traveled  across  our  State  holding 
town  meetings  and  listening  to  thou- 
sands of  Idaho  citizens,  and  we  heard  a 
very  clear  message  from  those  citizens 
and  that  was:  Do  not  vote  for  the  Clin- 
ton plan. 

We  do  not  want  a  federalized,  feder- 
ally controlled  health  care  system  in 
this  country.  Now.  while  we  know 
there  are  needs  and  while  we  recognize 
that  costs  must  be  contained  because 
our  own  insurance  and  our  families' 
welfare  is  at  risk,  we  also  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Government  largely 
creates  bureaucracies  that  grow  in  size 
while  their  ability  to  serve  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion  rapidly  diminishes, 
and  the  quality  of  what  we  attempt  to 
achieve  through  these  kinds  of  federal- 
ized   programs    ultimately    does    not 


serve  the  citizens  in  the  fashion  that 
they  would  expect  to  be  served. 

So.  Mr,  President.  I  know  you  tried 
hard  last  night  to  ,sell  your  program. 
But  be  ready  to  accept  a  different  pro- 
gram. Be  ready  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress in  making  the  kinds  of  adjust- 
ments that  are  going  to  deal  with  anti- 
trust, that  are  going  to  deal  with  mal- 
practice, that  are  going  to  deal  with 
driving  down  the  costs,  but  are  going 
to  allow  our  system,  our  quality,  best- 
in-the-world  health  care  system,  to  re- 
main in  the  private  sector  where  it  be- 
longs and  where  it  can  be  controlled  by 
the  consumer  and  not  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy sitting  in  Baltimore  or  sit- 
ting in  Washington,  DC,  like  our  cur- 
rent Federal  bureaucracy,  that  has  al- 
ready made  Medicare  a  program  that 
does  not  serve  the  citizen  in  the  fash- 
ion that  it  was  designed. 

Mr.  President,  you  made  another  ap- 
peal last  night.  It  was  an  appeal  to  law- 
abiding  citizens— I  think  you  called 
them  sportsmen  and  hunters— to  stand 
out  of  the  way  of  their  second  amend- 
ment rights  so  you  could  control 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen's  problem.  It  is  the  criminal 
of  our  society  who  misuses  the  gun 
that  has  created  the  problem  in  this 
country  that  has  all  Americans  crying 
out  for  a  solution.  And  if  you  will  work 
with  us  here  in  the  Senate  in  the 
crafting  of  a  crime  bill  much  like  the 
one  that  we  have  already  passed  that 
goes  after  the  criminal  and  not  the 
law-abiding  citizen  and  his  or  her  con- 
stitutional rights,  then  you  are  going 
to  have  our  full  cooperation.  We  will 
work  with  you.  we  will  devise  and  re- 
vise the  crime  laws  of  this  country  to 
go  after  the  criminal  and  to  hold  whole 
the  law-abiding  citizen  and  his  or  her 
constitutional  rights. 

One  other  issue.  Mr.  President,  you 
are  absolutely  right  on.  and  that  is  the 
question  of  welfare  reform.  If  you  stick 
to  your  ideas  and  work  with  us,  we  will 
have  welfare  reform  and  those  com- 
binations will  serve  our  country  well 
for  now  and  into  the  future. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
LEADERSHIP  ON  THE  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I  will 
speak  just  a  few  minutes  here. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
that  Congress  take  action  against 
crime.  The  Senate  has  acted.  We  have 
passed  a  very  tough  bill. 

Last  week.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  urging  him  to  call  on  the 
Congress  to  pass  certain  key  provisions 
that  are  currently  a  part  of  the  Senate 
crime  bill.  Last  night,  the  President 
endorsed  one  of  these  measures:  the 
three-time-loser  provision.  I  commend 
him  for  this  step.  Still,  I  am  concerned 


that  without  his  strong,  specific  sup- 
port and  leadership  on  several  worthy, 
tough-on-crime  provisions,  they  will  be 
jettisoned  in  conference  or  signifi- 
cantly weakened. 

Accordingly.  I  again  ask  President 
Clinton  to  express  his  support  publicly 
for  the  following  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed crime  bill.  I  am  only  listing 
some  of  them. 

No.  1.  comprehensive  Federal  death 
penalty.  The  President  must  make  it 
clear  that  he  expects  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  true  workable  death  penalty 
that  is  free  from  any  gutting  amend- 
ments, such  as  the  Racial  Justice  Act. 
which  death  penalty  opponents  may 
seek  to  add  to  the  bill. 

No.  2.  death  penalty  for  major  drug 
traffickers.  The  Senate  added  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  death  penalty  for 
major  drug  traffickers  even  where  mur- 
der is  not  directly  involved.  It  is  al- 
ways indirectly  involved.  The  Senate 
needs  President  Clinton's  personal  en- 
dorsement of  this  provision  because 
some  reports  indicate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  opposed  inclusion  of  it 
in  the  crime  bill. 

No,  3.  $6  billion  in  increased  prison 
construction.  Given  current  prison 
overcrowding,  providing  resources  for 
additional  prisons  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  keep  criminals  off 
the  streets,  and  President  Clinton 
should  support  this  effort. 

No.  4.  truth  in  sentencing.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  fed  up  with  a  revolving 
door  criminal  justice  system  wherein 
vicious  criminals  serve  only  small  por- 
tions of  their  sentences.  The  Senate 
crime  bill  conditions  a  State's  ability 
to  participate  in  the  new  Federal  re- 
gional prison  system  on  the  State's 
adoption  of  truth-in-sentencing  poli- 
cies. 

No.  5,  Federal  anti-gang  initiative. 
The  growth  in  criminal  street  gangs 
and  the  violence  they  spawn  has  truly 
made  gang  violence  a  national  prob- 
lem. There  are  at  least  215  identified 
gangs  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  region  of 
my  home  State  of  Utah.  The  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  making  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  participate  in  a 
criminal  street  gang,  to  recruit  persons 
into  such  gangs,  or  engage  in  gang-re- 
lated crimes.  The  provision  subjects 
gang  members  to  stiff  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalties. 

No.  6.  mandatory  minimum  penalties 
for  violent  offenders.  The  Senate  meas- 
ure provides  enhanced  mandatory  min- 
imum terms  of  imprisonment  for  the 
use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

No.  7,  expedited  deportation  of  alien 
terrorists.  The  Senate  bill  establishes  a 
special  mechanism  for  removal  of  alien 
terrorists. 

No.  8.  rural  crime  provisions.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  growth  of  crime  in  our 
Nation's  rural  areas,  the  Senate  bill 
contains  a  $355  million  initiative  to  ad- 


dress crime  in  such  areas.  Rural  States 
have  a  growing  crime  problem  and  need 
this  additional  assistance. 

No.  9.  telemarketing  fraud.  Our  Na- 
tion's citizens  are  increasingly  being 
victimized  by  telemarketing  scam  art- 
ists. The  Senate  bill  contains  a  biparti- 
san provision  making  telemarketing 
fraud  a  Federal  offense  and  authorizes 
funding  for  additional  FBI  agents  and 
Federal  prosecutors. 

The  Senate  bill,  of  course,  contains 
many  other  worthy  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  Violence  Against  Women  Act. 
which  have  strong  bipartisan  support.  I 
am  confident  that  President  Clinton 
shares  my  view  that  law  enforcement, 
victims,  and  prosecutors  cannot  afford 
to  have  these  measures  weakened  or  re- 
moved in  conference.  The  President's 
public  support  and  his  willingness  to 
fight  for  these  provisions  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  a  tough  anticrime  bill. 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words.  We 
need  the  President  to  actively  fight  for 
all  of  these  specific  and  important 
parts  of  the  Senate-passed  bill.  There 
are  others  as  well,  but  I  have  run  out  of 
time.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  thank  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
for  his  patience  and  courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired.  The  time  from  9:45  to  10:20 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  designee. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  next  20  minutes 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  REID].  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley-Braun]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  the  def- 
icit reduction  package  that  passed  last 
year  had  a  number  of  important  ele- 
ments in  it.  Those  elements  have  borne 
fruit.  We  talked,  when  the  package 
passed,  about  creating  new  jobs.  That 
has  been  accomplished.  Last  year  we 
created  1.6  million  jobs.  That  is  more 
jobs  than  were  created  in  the  total  of 
the  previous  4  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  been  fore- 
cast that  there  will  be  2  million  new 
jobs  created  this  year.  That  is  impor- 
tant. It  can  be  attributed  to  the  deficit 
reduction  package  that  passed  last 
year. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  were  told  that 
the  top  1  percent  of  American  tax- 
payers would  pay  more  taxes;  that  the 
99  percent  of  other  taxpayers  would 
pay  less  taxes  or  no  more  taxes.  That  is 
the  fact.  So  when  people  go  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  April  15th,  there  will  be 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican  public,    that   are    the   wealthiest 


people  in  America,  who  will  pay  more 
taxes;  99  percent  of  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica will  find  out  on  April  15th  that  they 
will  pay  less  taxes  or  no  more  taxes. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  indicated  that  we  would 
do  something  significant  relating  to 
the  accumulation  of  debt.  That  has 
been  accomplished.  It  was  forecast  last 
year  that  we  would  have  a  debt,  a  year- 
ly deficit,  of  over  $300  billion.  The  prog- 
nosticators  were  40  percent  wrong. 
Conservative  estimates  are  that  we 
will  be  under  the  figure  by  more  than 
$120  billion.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
action  that  this  Congress  took  last 
year. 

As  to  crime,  the  President's  speech 
last  night  directed  the  American 
public's  attention  to  crime.  Not  only 
did  he  direct  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  to  crime,  which  is 
easy  to  do  because  it  is  on  everybody's 
mind,  but  he  talked  about  doing  spe- 
cific things.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about 
how  bad  crime  is  in  America  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  do  something  about 
it. 

It  is  recognized  that  7  percent  of  the 
criminals  commit  over  75  percent  of 
the  violent  crimes.  Therefore,  we  must 
do  something  to  keep  that  7  percent  off 
the  streets.  That  is  the  reason  the 
President  has  called  for  "three  strikes 
and  you're  out ";  three  violent  crimes 
and  you  are  locked  up  for  life  without 
the  possibility  of  parole.  I  think  that  is 
important. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  the 
President  is  calling  for  more  police  of- 
ficers to  be  on  the  streets — in  fact. 
100,000  police  officers— because  it  has 
been  established  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  police  officers  stops  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  hear  a  lot 
about  punishment.  But  in  America 
today,  as  the  President  indicated  last 
night,  punishment  is  not  good  because 
it  is  severe,  punishment  is  good  be- 
cause it  is  certain.  We  have  lost  the 
certainty  of  punishment  in  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Therefore,  we  need 
to  develop  certainty  of  punishment. 
When  a  person  commits  a  crime,  he 
must  serve  the  time  that  he  is  given, 
and  that  is  why,  under  the  crime  bill 
that  has  passed  this  body  calls  for 
doing  something  about  prison  sen- 
tences. If  we  have  to  build  more  pris- 
ons, we  will  build  more  prisons. 

From  1979  to  1981  in  America,  over 
50,000  children  were  killed;  over  50.000 
children  were  murdered.  A  child  would 
be  safer  in  Northern  Ireland  or  in 
Bosnia  with  those  statistics  than  in 
America.  These  are  children  who  are  in 
elementary  school  or  in  middle  school. 
Not  high  school  kids,  not  college  kids, 
but  young  boys  and  girls.  The  latest 
records  that  we  have  show  that  over 
50,000  were  killed  in  a  12-year  period.  It 
is  obvious  we  have  to  do  something 
about  violent  crime.  That  is  why  the 


President  is  doing  more  than  just  talk- 
ing. He  is  suggesting  and  recommend- 
ing and  directing  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  America  last  year,  over  13.000  peo- 
ple were  killed  with  guns — over  13.000. 
Of  the  industrialized  nations,  the  coun- 
try next  in  line,  that  is  second  to  the 
United  States,  is  Japan.  About  70  peo- 
ple were  killed  in  Japan  last  year  with 
guns,  and  we  had  13,000.  Then  is  it  a 
wonder  that  Jim  Brady,  sitting  behind 
me  last  night,  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
given  in  this  area?  Jim  Brady  is  a  Re- 
publican and  was  a  Republican  press 
secretary  for  a  Republican  President. 
This  is  not  some  screaming  liberal  call- 
ing to  do  something  about  guns.  Jim 
Brady  is  a  Republican.  The  man  that 
he  took  a  bullet  for.  President  Reaigan, 
supports  the  Brady  bill.  So  for  all  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  saying  that  the  Brady  bill  is 
liberality  at  its  zenith,  they  simply  do 
not  understand  that  the  American  pub- 
lic wants  something  done.  Even  mem- 
bers of  the  NRA  support  the  Brady  bill; 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  NRA  support  the  Brady  bill.  We 
must  do  something,  and  we  have  done 
it  with  the  Brady  law. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  welfare,  but  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
should  understand  that  President  Bush 
vetoed  a  welfare  reform  bill,  one  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Simon,  Senator 
BOREN,  and  myself,  a  bill  that  would 
have  established  pilot  projects 
throughout  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  programs  like  the  old  Works 
Progress  Administration.  So  before  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
get  too  carried  away,  they  should  un- 
derstand that  President  Bush  vetoed 
that  legislation. 

Of  course,  we  need  to  do  something 
about  welfare,  and  a  program  has  been 
laid  out  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is 
now  in  broad  terms.  The  President  said 
he  will  become  more  specific  when  he 
sends  a  bill  to  Congress.  Yes.  we  have 
to  do  something  about  welfare,  and  it 
should  be  done  in  conjunction  with 
health  care  reform. 

Last  night,  the  President  referred  to 
a  medical  catastrophe  that  occurred  to 
a  family  from  Reno,  NV,  the  Anderson 
family.  I  do  not  know  the  Anderson 
family  in  Reno,  NV.  Neither  does  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  nor  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  who  are  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  but  in  Illinois  and  in  Ten- 
nessee and  all  through  Nevada,  there 
are  many  people  with  situations  just 
like  the  Andersons,  people  who  have 
become  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  their 
family  becoming  ill.  something  over 
which  they  had  no  choice  or  control. 

We  must  do  something  about  health 
care  because  there  are  too  many  An- 
dersons in  this  country;  81  million 
Americans  with  preexisting  illnesses 
who  have  difficulty  getting  insurance 
or  cannot  get  insurance.  Why  must  we 
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have  insurance?  Because  I  have  had 
people  say  to  me,  "I  am  25  years  old 
and  I  don't  have  to  be  Insured.  It's  my 
business." 

But  it  is  not  an  individual's  business, 
it  is  society's  business.  Why?  Because 
when  that  25-year-old  man  is  in  an 
automobile  accident  or  needs  emer- 
gency treatment,  who  pays  for  that? 
That  individual  goes  to  an  emergency 
room,  gets  the  most  expensive  care 
available  in  America,  and  we  pay  for  it. 
We  all  pay  for  it  in  the  form  of  higher 
insurance  premiums,  higher  hospital 
and  doctor  bills  and,  of  course,  we  pay 
for  it  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  for  in- 
digent care.  So,  it  is  society's  respon- 
sibility that  that  25-year-old  man  says, 
"I  don't  have  to  be  insured." 

This  situation  must  be  addressed, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  laid  out 
in  some  detail  last  night.  The  Presi- 
dent detailed  the  reasons  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  is  not  socialized 
medicine,  as  some  people  are  saying. 
This  is  ridiculous,  for  lack  of  a  better 
response.  In  fact,  the  President  went 
out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  it  would 
be  a  market-driven  health  care  reform 
system,  and  we  all  know  that  that  is 
what  we  are  working  toward. 

Some  have  said  we  do  not  need  to 
drastically  change  our  health  care.  We 
must  do  it.  For  example,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  prenatal  care  so  that 
any  pregnant  woman  in  America,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  how  poor,  is  going 
to  have  the  appropriate  prenatal  care. 
Throughout  Nevada,  women  go  to  de- 
livery and  have  not  seen  a  doctor. 
Why?  Because  it  is  too  expensive. 

That  is  what  health  care  reform  is  all 
about.  It  is  about  providing  the  nec- 
essary care  at  an  affordable  cost. 
Women  who  have  babies  who  have  not 
had  prenatal  care  are  certainly  more 
apt  to  have  premature  or  unhealthy  ba- 
bies and  the  cost  escalates.  Women  who 
obtain  prenatal  care  are  more  likely  to 
deliver  healthy  babies  and  costs  are 
contained. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  unhappy.  Their  unhappiness 
ranges  from  health  care  to  crime  to  the 
current  welfare  program,  and  of  course 
to  urban  decay.  There  is  no  question 
we  live  in  turbulent  times.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  seeking  solutions.  Real- 
ly, what  they  are  seeking  is  leadership. 
The  problems  I  outlined  this  morning 
about  deficits,  health  care  reform,  wel- 
fare reform,  and  crime  are  not  partisan 
issues.  These  are  not  problems  that  are 
Democratic  or  Republican.  These  are 
problems  that  the  American  people 
have  to  deal  with,  and  they  are  tired  of 
gridlock  and  castigation  and  name 
calling  and  finger  pointing.  They  want 
solutions,  and  I  think  that  is  why  the 
people  believe  in  President  Clinton.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  deliver  a  speech 
like  Ronald  Reagan,  but  he  is  able  to 
take  on  the  hard  issues,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  do 
something     about     crime,     something 


about  welfare,  something  about  health 
care.  We  cannot  just  talk  about  these 
problems.  We  must  have  specific  solu- 
tions. The  President  has  come  forward 
with  solutions  and  now  the  Congress 
must  act. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  true  leader  in- 
spires conviction  in  others.  Last  night 
President  Clinton  talked  about  leader- 
ship and  he  did  it  with  conviction.  It  is 
time  that  we,  as  the  American  public, 
should  follow  his  lead  and  do  some- 
thing about  these  most  pervasive  prob- 
lems that  are  now  confronting  the 
American  people. 

I  yield  my  time. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 


A  CALL  OF  ACTION  FOR  CHANGE 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  night  President  Clinton  gave 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address.  I  found 
it  to  be  a  call  of  action  on  a  wide-rang- 
ing agenda  for  change.  This  President 
was  elected  in  1992  because  he  promised 
to  bring  about  change.  That  is  what  he 
and  the  majority  of  this  Congress  have 
done  for  the  past  year,  and  that  is  what 
the  Congress  and  the  President  must 
continue  to  do. 

Last  year,  gridlock  was  finally  bro- 
ken. As  the  President  pointed  out  last 
night.  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion, working  together,  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  cuts  the  deficit  by  $500  bil- 
lion, gives  people  the  ability  to  deal 
with  serious  family  and  medical  prob- 
lems without  risking  losing  their  jobs, 
makes  voter  registration  easier  to  fur- 
ther open  up  our  democracy,  imple- 
ments the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and,  at  long  last,  makes  the 
Brady  bill  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  end  of  gridlock  has  been  good  for 
our  economy.  Interest  rates  are  at 
their  lowest  level  in  decades.  Unem- 
ployment is  down.  Inflation  is  down. 
Federal  deficits  are  down,  down  actu- 
ally by  more  than  40  percent  than  the 
estimates  of  just  2  years  ago. 

Job  creation,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  is  up.  Economic  growth  is 
up.  Consumer  confidence  is  up. 

There  is  a  lot  for  us  of  which  to  be 
proud.  But,  as  the  President  said  last 
night,  there  is  more  to  do.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  lot  more  to  do. 

I  believe  the  President  showed  great 
leadership  in  laying  out  a  comprehen- 
sive, ambitious  agenda  for  change.  I 
would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  about 
three  of  the  items  on  that  agenda. 

First,  the  President  talked  about 
health  care.  At  the  present  time  some 
of  the  forces,  frankly,  of  the  status 
quo — and  we  have  heard  some  this 
morning— are  suggesting  doubt  that 
there  may  be  a  health  care  crisis  in 
this  country.  I  think  President  Clinton 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he 
said  that  those  who  think  there  is  no 


crisis  in  health  care  should  get  in 
touch  with  America;  58  million  Ameri- 
cans have  no  health  coverage  at  all  at 
some  time  during  the  year,  and  81  mil- 
lion Americans — I  am  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  heard  more  complaints 
about  preexisting  conditions  than  any- 
thing else — 81  million  Americans  have 
preexisting  conditions  that  either  pre- 
vent them  from  obtaining  affordable 
coverage  or  locks  them  into  their  cur- 
rent jobs.  Small  businesses  have  to  pay 
35  percent  more  than  large  companies, 
or  the  Government  for  that  matter,  to 
provide  comparable  levels  of  health 
coverage  for  their  employees. 

Talk  about  employer  mandates,  Mr. 
President.  The  system  we  have  now 
mandates  that  small  businesses  pay 
the  most  for  health  care  coverage  if 
they  can  obtain  it  at  all.  And  health 
care  costs  continue  to  grow.  That  is 
the  problem  we  are  currently  facing, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  absolutely 
have  to  reform  the  system.  We  have  to 
reform  it  in  a  way  that  provides  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  coverage  that 
President  Clinton  addressed  last  night. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  he 
wants  to  work  with  Congress  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  get  the  kind  of  health 
care  reform  our  country  so  badly 
needs,  and  he  made  one  point  with 
which  I  particularly  agree,  which  is 
that  there  is  no  real  health  care  reform 
unless  we  ensure  for  every  single  Amer- 
ican health  security.  Anything  we  do 
here  must  include  every  American, 
every  person.  Otherwise,  we  will  not 
have  accomplished  health  care  reform 
at  all. 

The  President  went  on  to  make  the 
connection,  Mr.  President^I  think  this 
is  really  significant— between  health 
care  and  welfare  reform.  He  talked 
about  giving  people  the  opportunity  to 
do  for  themselves,  a  chance  for  all  who 
can  to  work,  either  in  the  private  sec- 
tor or,  if  necessary,  in  the  public  sec- 
tor, but  giving  value  back  to  work  and 
giving  people  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. The  tone  of  his  remarks  was 
not  punitive;  it  was  not  finger  point- 
ing; it  was  not  the  blame  game.  In- 
stead, this  President  spoke  with  real 
compassion  about  the  needs  and  the 
concerns  and  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  trapped  in  a  web  of  pov- 
erty to  escape  that  web  and  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  American  dream.  He 
talked  about  the  fact  that  this  is,  in- 
deed, the  land  of  opportunity  and  that 
all  of  our  people,  all  Americans  should 
have  a  chance  to  contribute  to  this  so- 
ciety. It  is  for  this  reason  that  welfare 
reform  is  so  vitally  important. 

But  the  President  last  night  not  only 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  welfare 
reform,  he  made  the  connection  be- 
tween health  care  reform  and  welfare 
reform  because,  indeed,  they  are  con- 
nected; one  goes  with  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
take  these  issues  up  in  tandem,  to  ef- 
fect changes  that  will  give  us  econo- 


mies in  both  systems  so  that  we  can 
pay  for  these  reforms  within  current 
resources. 

The  President  made  it  clear  also  that 
education  is  a  real  priority,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  in- 
volved in  seeing  to  it  that  our  Nation's 
children  have  the  skills  and  knowledge 
they  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an 
increasingly  interdependent  and  com- 
petitive world. 

I  believe  the  President's  goals  make 
sense.  We  need  strong  standards,  and 
we  need  grassroots  reform  because 
those  who  are  closest  to  our  neighbor- 
hood schools  often  know  best  what 
those  schools  require.  But  certainly  at 
the  same  time  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  a  lot  more  than  it  has  in  sup- 
port of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  to  give  our  young- 
sters the  chance  to  compete  in  this 
global  economy.  The  President  made  it 
clear  that  education  is  a  thread  which 
runs  through  preserving  the  American 
dream,  something  that  we  have  to  pre- 
serve, we  have  to  protect,  we  have  to 
provide  support  for  if,  indeed,  we  are  to 
go  into  the  21st  century  as  strong  a  na- 
tion as  we  came  into  the  20th.  We  all 
want  a  better  life  for  our  children.  We 
all  want  them  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  ability  to  succeed.  That  is 
what  education  provides,  and  that  is 
what  we  must  provide  for  them. 

The  President  also  made  the  connec- 
tion between  education  and  crime,  and 
again  I  wish  to  talk  about  connections 
a  little  bit  because  I  think  that  was  the 
implicit  message  in  his  speech  last 
night,  the  connection  between  these 
items  of  the  social  agenda,  that  you 
cannot  separate  these  matters  one 
from  the  other. 

The  President  wants  to  lock  up  vio- 
lent criminals,  Mr.  President,  so  do  I, 
and  I  think  so  does  everybody  else  in 
this  Chamber.  Those  who  terrorize  our 
neighborhoods  and  our  communities 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  those 
actions  will  not  be  tolerated,  that  they 
will  be  held  responsible,  and  that  they 
will  go  to  jail.  I  join  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment. 

The  President  also  recognized,  how- 
ever, how  important  it  is  to  prevent 
crime  in  the  first  place  with  initiatives 
like  community  policing,  which  will 
put  100,000  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets.  Community  policing  will  work, 
and  I  am  pleased  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  working  cooperatively  to 
turn  that  commonsense  idea  into  a  re- 
ality again.  And  I  say  again  because  I 
think  many  of  us  had  the  experience 
with  what  was  called  the  beat  cops  a 
generation  ago,  or  close  to  a  genera- 
tion ago.  where  policemen  were  part  of 
the  community.  It  worked  then.  It  will 
work  now.  It  will  help  us  prevent  crime 
before  the  damage  is  done,  before  the 
costs  are  incurred,  before  people  are 
made  victims. 


I  am  greatly  pleased  also  that  the 
President  made  it  very  clear  he  is  not 
content  with  just  signing  the  Brady 
bill  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  epi- 
demic of  handguns  on  our  streets,  as 
important  as  that  legislation  is.  Mr. 
Brady  took  a  bow  last  night  after  all 
the  hard  work  he  has  done  to  see  to  it, 
after  his  own  tragic  injury,  that  a  be- 
ginning, a  first  step  in  sensible  gun 
control  take  place.  I  believe  his  rec- 
ognition last  night  was  altogether  ap- 
propriate. But  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  content  with  sign- 
ing the  Brady  bill;  that  he  views  it  as 
a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  epi- 
demic of  gun  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  law  en- 
forcement family.  I  am  accustomed  to 
having  guns  in  my  house.  My  father 
used  to  hunt,  so  I  am  accustomed  to 
that  as  well,  and  so  I  do  understand  the 
concern  legitimate  gunowners,  owners 
of  firearms,  have  expressed  about  their 
second  amendment  rights.  But  I  believe 
there  is  no  compatibility  between  the 
second  amendment  and  sensible,  re- 
sponsible gun  control.  I  join  the  Presi- 
dent and  applaud  him  for  calling  on  re- 
sponsible gunowners,  people  who  use 
guns  and  firearms  for  lawful  purposes, 
to  join  in  this  battle  to  get  handguns 
out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  would 
use  them  illicitly.  We  have  to  make 
certain  that  the  guns  are  off  the 
streets  in  the  first  place;  that  they  do 
not  become  a  deluge  so  that  they  are 
more  accessible  to  ?  youngster  than  a 
bicycle,  which,  in  many  communities, 
is  the  unfortunate  reality  we  face 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  more  I 
could  say  about  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  but  I  do  want  to  end  up  by 
talking  about  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  talked  about — it  was 
important  that  he  talked  about  it — the 
interrelationships  between  these  is- 
sues, between  health  care  reform  and 
welfare  reform,  between  acting  on  edu- 
cation and  job  training  and  crime,  be- 
tween creating  opportunities  and  using 
that  as  the  engine  to  fuel  the  further 
economic  recovery  for  our  Nation. 

The  President  was  right  to  talk 
about  the  connection,  but  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  entirely 
consistent  with  the  platform  on  which 
he  ran  for  office.  This  President  ran  for 
office  talking  about  bringing  Ameri- 
cans together,  about  ending  the  years 
of  finger  pointing  and  the  blame  game 
and  focusing  on  the  divisions  and  fo- 
cusing on  the  negatives.  He  ran  on  a 
platform  of  saying  to  Americans  we 
have  the  capacity  in  this  generation  to 
address  the  host  of  problems  which 
confront  us  in  a  way  that  is  sensible,  in 
a  way  that  is  rational,  in  a  way  that 
respects  our  traditional  values.  That 
was  the  basis  upon  which  he  ran  for  of- 
fice, and  the  American  people  re- 
sponded to  that  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  you  his 
speech  last  night  was  entirely  consist- 


ent, was  a  followthrough  on  the  prom- 
ise that  was  made  in  that  campaign,  on 
the  promise  to  bring  America  back  to 
the  basics  of  understanding  that  this 
Nation  is  based  and  predicated  on  pro- 
viding opportunity,  on  giving  breath  to 
the  expression  and  the  creativity  our 
people  have  to  give,  on  making  certain 
we  address  the  concerns  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  not  just  some  Americans,  and 
that  in  the  process  we  treat  fairly  with 
the  concerns  and  the  interests  of  peo- 
ple wherever  and  at  whatever  level. 

That  is  why  this  President  talked 
about  connection  because  he  recog- 
nized and  is  giving  leadership  to  the 
American  people,  that  we  are  all  in 
this  together.  We  cannot  separate  one 
from  the  other.  As  we  address  these  is- 
sues, as  tough  as  they  may  be,  as  we  fix 
health  care,  we  will  be  well  on  the  way 
to  fixing  welfare.  As  we  fix  welfare,  we 
will  be  well  on  our  way  to  addressing 
the  issues  of  crime.  As  we  fix  crime,  we 
will  be  well  on  our  way  to  making  our 
communities  places  that  are  safe  to 
live  in,  do  business  in,  to  thrive  in,  and 
to  grow  in. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  his  speech 
last  night  and  to  say  that  I  very  much 
look  forward  to  working  with  him,  to 
working  with  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, in  making  all  of  that  part  of  the 
ambitious  agenda  reality  in  this  103d 
Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATHEWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  when  we  Americans  have  had 
a  better  occasion  or  an  opportunity  to 
be  more  proud  of  a  President  of  our 
country  than  last  evening  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  about  those  ills  and 
those  opportunities  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  the  new  day 
and  in  saluting  the  continuing  direc- 
tion that  President  Clinton  presented 
in  last  night's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. 

It  was  a  message  marked  by  deter- 
mination and  a  sense  of  new  possibili- 
ties. And  we  as  a  nation  are  discover- 
ing more  of  both  because  of  Bill  Clin- 
ton's leadership. 

The  President's  remarks  last  night 
confirmed  that  the  United  States  has 
passed  the  torch  to  a  new  generation. 
It  is  a  generation  defined  not  by  age 
but  by  shared  resolve — in  many  cases 
bipartisan  resolve — to  do  what  needs 
doing.  The  President's  message  rein- 
forced that  resolve  and  invited  more  of 
us  to  join  the  company  who  share  it. 

The  first  year  of  a  new  administra- 
tion and  the  first  session  of  the  103d 
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Congress  took  beginning  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  reduced  our  deficit  by  $500  billion 
and  restored  equity  in  the  Tax  Code, 
especially  for  middle-  and  low-income 
Americans.  We  acted  to  tap  the  ener- 
gies of  our  most  committed  young  peo- 
ple by  offering  them  money  for  college 
in  exchange  for  an  investment  of  their 
time  in  American  communities.  We 
acted  to  make  Americans  safer  by  pass- 
ing aggressive  anticrime  legislation 
that  keeps  firearms  away  from  chil- 
dren, criminals  behind  bars  and  by- 
standers out  of  the  crossfire.  Our  vote 
to  approve  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  announced  that 
America  would  lead  a  new  inter- 
national era. 

President  Clinton  committed  himself 
to  all  of  this  £is  a  candidate,  and  as 
Chief  Executive  he  accomplished  all 
this  without  a  single  veto. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  new  administra- 
tion and  in  the  first  session  of  a  new 
Congress,  we  found  our  feet.  As  the 
President  starts  the  second  year  of  this 
administration— and  as  we  reconvene 
for  the  second  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress— we  are  ready  for  giant  strides. 

As  President  Clinton  rightly  said  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  a  few 
weeks  ago^and  as  he  said  again  last 
night — our  communities  deserve  more 
of  our  attention.  The  President's  posi- 
tion is  clear:  Accept  no  truce  in  the 
fight  against  violent  crime,  drugs,  and 
gangs.  His  charge  to  Congress  is  equal- 
ly clear:  Bring  last  session's  crime  bill 
out  of  committee,  pjiss  it  into  law  with 
its  teeth  intact,  and  add  to  it  this  year 
with  measures  that  are  smart  as  well 
as  tough. 

As  a  Congress,  we  know  that  the 
greatest  good  we  can  do  for  homes, 
families,  and  communities  is  to  reward 
work.  The/e  is  no  greater  source  of 
pride  and  self-respect  than  being  able 
to  pay  your  own  way  in  this  world.  Yet 
we  have  a  welfare  system  which  perpet- 
uates its  recipients  in  lives  of  subsist- 
ence and  despair. 

That  has  to  change.  As  President 
Clinton  said  last  night,  we  must  revo- 
lutionize a  system  that  makes  welfare 
more  attractive  than  work.  No  one 
wants  us  to  succeed  more  than  the  peo- 
ple who  are  on  welfare  and  want  to  join 
the  ranks  of  working  Americans. 

President  Clinton  has  integrated 
American  trade  policy  and  American 
foreign  policy  in  unprecedented  ways. 
For  the  rest  of  this  century,  domestic 
economic  policy  will  be  inseparable 
from  global  economic  policy.  We  in 
Congress  can  face  that  fact  with  con- 
fidence in  what  we  have  already  ac- 
complished. As  the  President  said,  "In 
1  year  with  NAFTA,  GATT,  our  efforts 
in  Asia,  and  the  National  Export  Strat- 
egy, we  did  more  to  open  world  mar- 
kets to  American  products  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  two  generations." 

Yet  as  the  president  also  said, 
"There's  much  more  to  do." 


Especially  with  the  enormous  chal- 
lenge of  health  care  reform.  We  must 
strengthen  what  is  best  in  our  health 
care  system.  But  we  cannot  continue 
to  pay  more  money  for  less  care,  to 
swamp  health  care  providers  under  pa- 
perwork, and  to  tolerate  a  system  that 
creates  so  much  insecurity  and  leaves 
so  many  out  in  the  cold.  Our  only 
course  is  to  assure  health  security  that 
can  never  be  taken  away — and  to  as- 
sure that  health  reform  is  fully  and 
fairly  funded.  We  are  ready  to  do  just 
that. 

As  someone  who  spent  40  years  of 
public  service  in  finance  and  adminis- 
tration, I  especially  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  to  submit  one  of  the 
toughest  budgets  ever  presented  to 
Congress. 

He  says  he  will  cut  spending  on  300 
programs,  eliminate  100  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  reform  the  way  Govern- 
ment buys  goods  and  services.  I  say 
that  is  a  good  start.  But  Congress  will 
never  get  that  start  under  way  until  we 
realize  that  fiscal  integrity  means  hav- 
ing a  brain  connected  to  a  backbone. 
We  have  got  plenty  of  brains  working 
on  the  budget  and  the  deficit.  But  only 
Congress  can  supply  the  backbone. 
This  year  we  have  to  make  the  hard 
choices,  live  within  our  means,  and 
honor  the  spending  ceilings  we  have 
set. 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union 
was  hailed  for  its  new  approaches  and 
its  new  direction.  But  as  I  see  it.  the 
President  spoke  about  basic  and  fun- 
damental things — health,  safety,  jobs, 
dignity,  self-determination.  These  are 
the  most  fundamental  things  of  all.  as 
the  President  has  reminded  us  with  his 
message. 

The  President  deserves  the  highest 
marks  for  his  ambitious  agenda  and  for 
his  focus  on  basic  things  that  matter 
to  all  Americans. 

He  is  providing  us  leadership,  and  he 
has  invited  Congress  to  become  a  full 
partner  in  building  a  stable,  pros- 
perous, and  forward-looking  America. 

I.  for  one,  am  eager  to  accept  his  in- 
vitation and  to  realize  his  goal  of  an 
America  brimming  with  opportunity 
and  brightened  by  a  higher  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader.  Mr.  Dole,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Senator  Bennett  was  a  person  of  un- 
impeachable integrity,  tremendous 
common  sense,  and  a  great  sense  of 
humor. 

One  of  his  top  concerns  during  his 
years  in  the  Senate  was  ensuring  the 
survival  of  America's  business  commu- 
nity. 

Senator  Bennett's  experience  as  head 
of  a  family  paint  and  glass  company, 
and  as  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  all  too  often.  Government 
rules  and  regulations  prevented  busi- 
ness growth  and  expansion. 

But  there  were  two  things  far  more 
important  to  Senator  Bennett  than 
politics  or  business — his  church,  and 
his  family. 

And  I  know  all  Senators  join  with  me 
in  extending  our  condolences  to  Sen- 
ator Bennett's  family— especially  his 
son.  Senator  Bob  Bennett,  who  brings 
the  same  intelligence  and  integrity  to 
this  Chamber  that  his  father  brought 
before  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALLACE  BENNETT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett  represented  Utah  in 
this  Chamber  for  24  years. 

And  his  death,  which  occurred  during 
the  congressional  recess,  deprived 
America  of  a  truly  outstanding  public 
servant. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TIP  O'NEILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  joined 
with  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  this  month  in  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Tip  O'Neill. 

Everyone  who  was  privileged  to  call 
Tip  their  friend— and  that  was  nearly 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact— has  a  story  or  two  about  Tip. 

His  great  sense  of  humor.  His  stories. 
His  love  of  all  things  Irish  and  a  good 
cigar.  His  dedication  to  his  family,  his 
church,  his  constituents,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served  for 
34  years. 

"All  politics  is  local."  said  Tip.  And 
he  lived  those  words  throughout  his  ca- 
reer, never  forgetting  the  people  that 
sent  him  here  or  the  issues  that 
mattered  to  them  the  most. 

And  as  Speaker.  Tip  regarded  the 
whole  country  as  local,  and  he  was 
committed  to  helping  all  Americans  in 
need. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Tip  O'Neill  was 
larger  than  life.  And  although  he  is 
gone,  his  presence  and  his  accomplish- 
ments will  be  remembered  in  this  city 
for  many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BOB  TAFT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Senator  Bob  Taft 
of  Ohio,  who  passed  away  over  the  con- 
gressional recess,  carried  on  a  remark- 
able family  tradition  of  public  service 
with  great  distinction. 

I  imagine  that  having  a  grandfather 
serve  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  father  who  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  Senators  of  all 
time  can  be  a  bit  intimidating. 

But  Bob  Taft  never  put  on  airs,  and 
he  never  took  anything  for  granted.  Al- 


though he  probably  could  have  started 
his  political  career  at  the  top.  he  did 
not. 

Only  after  serving  in  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  for  8  years  did  he  come  to 
Washington  to  serve  first  in  the  House 
for  2  years  and  then  in  the  Senate  for 
6. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  campaigning  in 
Ohio  with  Bob  on  several  occasions. 
And  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  figure 
out  why  Bob  was  a  great  public  serv- 
ant. He  knew  everyone  in  the  State. 

At  every  stop.  Bob  would  wade  into 
the  crowds,  shaking  hands,  calling  ev- 
eryone by  their  name,  and  remember- 
ing the  issues  that  mattered  to  them. 

Here  in  the  Senate.  Bob's  colleagues 
regarded  him  as  a  "lawyer's  lawyer.  " 
and  for  his  ability  to  write  clear  and 
concise  legislation  that  actually  did 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

I  was  deeply  honored  when  Senator 
Taft's  son.  Ohio  Secretary  of  State  Bob 
Taft.  asked  me  to  speak  at  his  father's 
funeral,  where  I  extended  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  of  his 
many  friends  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KOHL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
here  today  to  commend  President  Clin- 
ton for  his  vision  and  eloquence  in  last 
night's  State  of  the  Union  speech  and, 
in  particular,  for  recognizing  our  ur- 
gent need  to  address  the  crime  problem 
in  our  country. 

The  first  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  protect  its  citizens,  to  ban- 
ish the  paralyzing  fear  and  violence 
that  crime  is  visiting  upon  our  coun- 
try. We  are  all,  by  now,  familiar  with 
the  tragic  statistics  that  have  caused 
us  to  question  what  kind  of  society  we 
have  become.  Not  a  day  goes  by  during 
which  we  are  not  reminded  again  of 
how  crime  has  twisted  and  perverted 
the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  stop  lamenting  this  fact  and  start 
taking  bold  steps  to  make  our  streets 
and  neighborhoods  what  they  once 
were  and  what  they  ought  to  be:  safe 
and  peaceful. 

Step  No.  1:  We  must  recognize  that  as 
a  society,  we  are  doing  a  shockingly  in- 
adequate job  of  incarcerating  violent 
criminals.  According  to  Justice  De- 
partment numbersi  a  murderer  in 
America  typically  receives  a  prison 
sentence  of  18  years.  But.  on  average, 
that  murderer  only  serves  about  6 
years  in  prison.  Thus,  murderers  typi- 
cally receive  an  astonishing  66  percent 
discount  on  their  prison  sentences. 

The  numbers  for  rape  and  robbery  are 
no  more  comforting.  First-time  rapists 
serve  less  than  4  years  and  muggers 
and  robbers  less  than  3  years. 


This  troubling  and  unacceptable 
state  of  affairs  resulted  because  we 
lack  the  prison  space  necessary  to  do 
the  right  thing.  So  step  No.  1  dictates 
that  we  must  build  enough  prison  cells 
to  keep  violent  criminals  off  the 
streets  where  our  children  should  be 
playing.  For  us  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  means  building  prisons  that 
States  can  use,  because  it  is  primarily 
at  the  State  and  local  level  that  vio- 
lent criminals  are  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Step  No.  2:  The  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  become  little  more  than  a 
game  for  many  of  the  people  who  have 
chosen  a  life  of  crime.  They  know  that 
if  they  break  the  law,  there  is  only  a 
possibility — and  usually  not  a  very 
good  possibility— that  they  will  ever 
serve  significant  time  in  prison. 

We  must  change  this  calculus  and 
promote  certainty  of  punishment.  Vio- 
lent offenders  should  know  if  they  mur- 
der, rob,  or  rape,  they  will  nec- 
essarily—and without  exception — serve 
extended  time  in  prison. 

Moreover,  as  President  Clinton  said 
last  night,  violent  offenders  should 
know  that  on  the  third  strike  they  will 
be  out,  just  as  surely  as  a  child  knows 
this  fact  from  the  first  day  he  steps  up 
to  the  plate  in  little  league. 

Step  No.  3:  This  step  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  We  must  put  enough 
police  on  our  streets.  Police  who  walk 
our  streets  banish  fear;  they  broadcast 
the  message  that  street  crime  will  not 
be  tolerated;  and  because  they  work 
closely  with  their  communities,  they 
are  more  successful  at  catching  crimi- 
nals when  the  law  has  been  broken. 

If  this  step  is  to  be  meaningful,  how- 
ever, a  bigger,  bolder,  and  broader  po- 
lice presence  must  be  complemented  by 
additional  courtroom  resources- by 
prosecutors  and  judges — so  that  we  can 
be  assured  that  an  arrest  will  quickly 
result  in  a  conviction  and  punishment. 

Step  No.  4:  Our  cities  have  become 
shooting  galleries,  with  criminals  often 
carrying  more  firepower  than  the  po- 
lice officers  who  have  pledged  their 
lives  to  protect  us.  Too  many  of  our 
children  are  now  carrying  revolvers 
rather  than  writing  tablets  in  their 
knapsacks.  So  step  No.  4  dictates  that 
we  ban  those  cop-killing  assault  weap- 
ons that  have  no  other  purpose.  And  it 
means  that  we  take  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  children,  with  a  number  of 
exceptions. 

Finally,  and  no  less  important,  is 
step  No.  5.  While  Government  must 
squarely  face  its  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress the  crime  problem,  it  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  help— help  from  the  tele- 
vision, cable,  and  video  game  indus- 
tries that  will  enable  parents  to  better 
regulate  the  violence  that  inundates 
our  TV  screens;  help  from  parents  who 
realize  the  importance  of  values  and 
discipline;  and  critical  help  from 
churches,  schools,  and  community  or- 
ganizations  who   can   make — and   who 


have  already  made — a  big  difference  in 
the  fight  against  crime  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  seriously  its  mandate. 
The  Senate  passed  a  strong,  smart, 
tough  crime  bill  in  1993.  and  now  it  is 
the  House's  turn  to  do  the  same.  We 
must  join  together  in  a  bipartisan  spir- 
it, sooner  and  not  later,  to  enact  an 
omnibus  crime  bill  that  will  allow  no 
one  to  mistake  our  resolve  to  fight 
crime  and  to  make  America  a  safer 
place.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand we  are  having  a  vote  soon.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  between 
now  and  then  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  last  night. 

I  congratulate  President  Clinton  on 
his  rhetorical  gifts.  I  cannot  resist 
commenting  or  repeating  the  comment 
made  to  me  by  a  number  of  people, 
which  is  that  he  has  begun  to  reach  out 
for  the  techniques  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
known  as  the  Great  Communicator. 
One  of  the  President's  strengths  is  his 
ability  to  pick  up  the  techniques  that 
President  Reagan  demonstrated  so  well 
over  the  period  of  time  he  was  here. 

But  I  must,  in  an  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight,  make  two  comments. 
The  description  of  the  President's  ac- 
complishments in  his  first  year  are 
quite  different  from  my  memory  of 
what  happened  in  the  first  year.  And 
that  which  I  found  the  most  out- 
rageous was  his  congratulatory  ref- 
erence to  9  out  of  10  small  businesses 
getting  significant  tax  cuts  as  a  result 
of  his  domestic  program. 

I  have  not  found  a  single  small  busi- 
ness in  my  State  that  has  congratu- 
lated me  on  the  tax  cuts  that  came  as 
a  result  of  that  program.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  about  people 
protesting  significant  tax  increases 
that  are  hitting  small  businesses.  I 
think  that  was  an  issue  that  needed  to 
be  set  straight. 

The  other  one  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  has  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reference  to  intematidnal  trade. 
I  was  heartened  by  the  President's  em- 
phasis on  international  trade.  I  sup- 
ported him  on  NAFTA  and  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Uruguay  round  of 
GATT  and  was  delighted  to  have  him 
highlight  international  trade  in  the 
way  he  did. 

Very  significant,  however,  was  the 
President's  omission  of  any  mention 
whatsoever  of  Asia.  He  talked  about 
South  America.  He  talked  about 
Central  America.  He  talked  about 
NAFTA.  He  talked  about  Europe,  the 
former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  talked  about  Haiti.  He  talked  about 
South  Africa.  But  he  did  not  mention 
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those  economies  that  are  the  fastest 
growing  economies  in  the  world,  in 
Asia,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  admin- 
istration would  now  begin  to  focus  on 
that  portion  of  the  world  and  recognize 
its  importance  in  the  international 
trade. 

I  see  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  these  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress — both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up,"  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was,  and  is,  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  54,508.807,864,929.16  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  Monday. 
January  25.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,294.28. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  n'  . 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1281  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spate,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to  provide 
for  the  consolidation  of  international  broad- 
casting activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending:  Helms  Amendment  No.  1248.  to 
withhold  funds  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
from  the  funds  authorized  for  contributions 
for  International  Organizations  until  the 
President  certifies  that  no  United  Nations 
Agency  or  United  Nations-affiliated  agency 
grants  any  recognition  to  an  organization 
that  condones  pedophilia. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1248 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  amendment  No.  1248 
offered    by    the    Senator    from    North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  fbe  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.] 
YEAS— 99 

Akaka  Pairclotb 

Baucus  Feingold 

Bennett  Feinstein 

Biden  Ford 

Blngaman  Glenn 

Bond  Gorton 

Boren  Graham 

Boxer  Gramm 

Bradley  Grassley 

Breaux  Gregg 

Brown  Harkln 

Bryan  Hatch 

Bumpers  Hatfield 

Burns  Heflin 

Byrd  Helms 

Campbell  HoUings 

Chafee  Hutchison 

Coats  Inouye 

Cochran  Jeffords 

Cohen  Johnston 

Conrad  Kassebaum 

Coverdell  Kempthorne 

Craig  Kennedy 

D'Amato  Kerrey 

Danforth  Kerry 

Daschle  Kohl 

DeConcini  Lautenberg 

Dodd  Leahy 

Dole  Levin 

Domenici  Lieberman 

Dorgan  Lott 

Durenberger  Lugar 

Exon  .Mack 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Pell 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1248)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1253 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  United  Nations 
budgetary  and  management  reform) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr.  Domenici, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1253. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

.Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wells  tone 

Wofford 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  on  page  72.  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  74  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SEC.    170B.    UNfTED   NATIONS   BUDGETARY  AND 
MANAGEMENT  REFORM. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Assessed  Nonpeace- 
keeping  Contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.—(D  In  fiscal  year  1994.  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States 
assessed  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  until  a  cer- 
tification is  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
United  States  assessed  contributions  (other 
than  for  peacekeeping  activities)  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure until  a  certification  is  made  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that^- 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  to  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  each  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law.  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations: 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  programs 
and  operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies: 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  programs  and  operations;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  any 
official  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  including  any  head  of  a 
specialized  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  head  of  each  special- 
ized agency,  the  Secretary  General,  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  fully  in- 
formed about  problems,  deficiencies,  and  the 
necessity  for,  and  progress  of.  corrective  ac- 
tion; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General:  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Inspector  General. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  Nations  operations" 
includes  any  program,  project  or  activity 
conducted  or  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  special- 
ized agencies. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  my  col- 


leagues, Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Helms, 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Domenici.  Senator  Lott,  Senator 
Burns,  and  Senator  Conrad,  among 
others. 

The  broad  cosponsorship  from  across 
the  political  spectrum,  I  think,  indi- 
cates the  interest  in  management  re- 
form in  the  United  Nations.  This 
amendment  requires  that  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  10  percent  of  our  as- 
sessed contributions  to  nonpeas  estab- 
lished a  permanent,  independent  in- 
spector general  as  well  as  a  system  for 
review  of  internal  audits  by  member 
nations. 

If,  in  1995.  the  President  cannot  cer- 
tify that  an  independent  inspector  gen- 
eral has  been  established  or  that  a  sys- 
tem for  review  of  internal  audits  has 
not  been  established  by  fiscal  year  1995. 
50  percent  of  our  assessed  contributions 
to  nonpeacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  withheld. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  ranging  from  a  piece  on  "60 
Minutes"  to  several  articles  about  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  reform  it- 
self. Our  taxpayers  are  asking  very 
hard  questions  about  why  it  is  that 
supplies  that  are  sent  to  a  point  in  Af- 
rica or  Asia  disappear  overnight  and  we 
are  told  they  are  stolen  and  the  next 
day  they  turn  up  on  the  black  market. 
It  has  also  happened  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  system  of  management  and  con- 
trols is  out  of  hand.  The  United  Na- 
tions needs  an  inspector  general,  a  real 
inspector  general,  an  independent  in- 
spector general,  someone  who  can 
check  up.  do  the  audits,  and  punish 
people  within  the  system.  There  is  no 
such  system  presently. 

I  have  described  the  amendment.  It  is 
quite  simple.  It  seems  the  only  way  we 
can  get  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  by  threatening  to  do  some 
withholding  of  funds,  but  also  we  have 
the  attention  of  our  taxpayers  on  this 
issue  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
press  and  other  information  that  has 
been  made  available. 

This  is  a  tough  amendment.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree. 
Some  may  say  too  tough.  But  it  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  necessary  if  this  Congress 
finally  is  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
rampant  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  out- 
right thievery  that  takes  place  at  the 
United  Nations. 

The  season  premiere  of  the  television 
newsmagazine  60  Minutes,  last  fall,  led 
off  with  a  scathing  report  on  the  U.N.'s 
runaway  gravy  train.  This  report  is 
only  the  most  visible  example  of  the 
growing  worldwide  media  and  public 
interest  in  U.N.  mismanagement.  In 
the  past  year  alone,  I  have  talked  with 
journalists  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
reporters  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  United  Nations  mismanagement 
is  a  page  1  story.  It  is  about  time. 

In  roughly  13  minutes.  60  Minutes 
documented   what   I   have   known   for 


years:  The  United  Nations  suffers  from 
serious  financial  irresponsibility.  We 
have  learned  that  the  U^^.'s  peacekeep- 
ing operation  in  Cambodia  has  been  a 
diplomat's  dream,  but  an  auditor's 
nightmare.  Consider  the  following: 

When  awarding  contracts  for  heli- 
copters, the  United  Nations  shunned 
cost  effective  bids  in  favor  of  more  ex- 
pensive, but  preferred  clients; 

Scores  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
were  bought  but  never  used; 

U.N.  vehicles  and  equipment  were 
stolen  by  the  Cambodian  Government — 
only  to  resurface  on  the  open  market; 

Water  purification  systems  were  pur- 
chased, but  didn't  work; 

U.N.  auditors  recommended  the  dis- 
missal of  two  U.N.  personnel  for  mis- 
conduct, but  no  action  has  been  taken 
against  them;  and 

The  United  Nations  "inadvertently" 
purchased  850  minibuses  that  were 
never  needed  for  the  operation— a 
waste  of  $10  million. 

The  examples  I  have  described  dem- 
onstrate that  U.N.  management  is  seri- 
ously out  of  control.  Yet,  according  to 
the  former  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment. Melissa  Wells,  confidential  inter- 
nal audits  of  the  U.N.  operation  in 
Cambodia  have  uncovered  far  more 
abuses  beyond  those  I  have  just  cited. 
Think  of  that  for  a  moment— as  dis- 
turbing as  the  examples  I  have  de- 
scribed are,  the  chief  management  offi- 
cer at  the  United  Nations  said  we  have 
only  exposed  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Incidentally,  Melissa  Wells  was 
forced  out  of  her  position  recently  by 
none  other  than  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  his 
staff.  Melissa  Wells  was  the  highest 
ranking  American  official  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  The  position  of  under-sec- 
retary  general  for  administration  and 
management  has  oversight  over  efforts 
to  reform  the  United  Nation's  ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy,  and  responsibility 
for  security,  contracts,  and  support 
services  for  peacekeeping  operations. 
Her  removal  hampers  the  reform  effort. 
And  it  exemplified  the  unwillingness  of 
the  leadership  at  the  United  Nations  to 
deal  with  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  also 
say  that  the  previous  holder  of  a  high 
post.  Governor  Dick  Thomburgh.  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. After  a  year,  he  was  forced  out 
but  he  did  a  report  and  he  himself  has 
testified  that  his  report  was  shredded 
at  the  United  Nations.  It  has  pointed 
out  many  of  the  mismanagement 
things  an(i  he  has  put  that  on  the  offi- 
cial record. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a 
very  serious  problem  here.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  every  year  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
get  assurances  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  be  tougher  up  there  in 
insisting  on  this.  They  sort  of  brush  us 
off,  take  the  money,  and  do  the  same 


thing.  It  goes  on  year  after  year  after 
year.  So  with  this  amendment,  finally 
we  are  getting  to  some  teeth.  Finally 
we  are  trying  to  actually  do  something 
about  it. 

This  country  is  the  largest  donor  to 
the  United  Nations. 

If  we  threaten  to  withhold  funds— I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  do  that  if 
some  changes  are  not  done — then  we 
will  accomplish  our  goal.  The  fact  is, 
even  President  Clinton  was  not  allowed 
to  view  any  of  the  United  Nations'  con- 
fidential internal  audits. 

Why?  Because,  the  United  Nations 
prohibits  representatives  of  member 
countries  from  doing  so.  Think  of  that, 
the  United  States — the  single  largest 
contributor  to  the  United  Nations— is 
not  allowed  to  see  how  its  money  is 
being  managed,  or  in  this  case,  mis- 
managed. Mr.  President,  that  must 
change. 

The  60  Minutes  team  pointed  out 
other  examples  of  U.N.  mismanage- 
ment in  New  York.  Mike  Wallace  un- 
covered evidence  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  publishing  reports  of  events 
years  after  the  fact.  For  example,  a 
1986  human  rights  report  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1992.  Mr.  Wallace  also 
found  that  the  U.N.  Public  Information 
Office  could  do  without  700  of  its  1.000 
employees  if  cost-effective  automation 
were  instituted.  Yet.  no  U.N.  official 
has  the  authority  to  effect  any  reorga- 
nization plan  that  results  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.N.  personnel,  regardless  of 
how  much  time  and  money  it  would 
save.  Mr.  President,  this  too  must 
change. 

Consideration  is  one  of  the  many  re- 
forms sorely  needed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Melissa  Wells'  predecessor, 
former  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thomburgh,  wrote  a  blistering  report 
of  the  U.N.  management  fiasco.  Was 
the  Thomburgh  report  welcomed?  No. 
In  fact,  the  only  notable  U.N.  element 
that  tore  through  the  Thomburgh  re- 
port was  the  U.N.  paper  shredder. 

Mr.  Thomburgh  found  numerous  U.N. 
bureaus,  commissions,  and  agencies 
with  overlapping  or  duplicated  func- 
tions. For  example,  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent U.N.  offices  in  Rome  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  food.  There  are  reports 
of  unauthorized  staff— U.N.  deskwarm- 
ers.  There  are  reports  of  retired  U.N. 
personnel  who  are  hired  back  as  con- 
sultants and  receive  a  consulting  fee  as 
well  as  their  full  pension.  Recently,  the 
Secretary  General  created  a  new  posi- 
tion for  a  special  representative  to 
manage  the  U.N.'s  golden  anniversary 
next  year.  This  position  and  salary — 
approximately  $140,000  per  year  net  of 
taxes — were  never  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  President, 
again,  that  must  change. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  system  to 
monitor  cash  How.  No  U.N.  official 
could  tell  us  how  many  people  are  on 
the  U.N.  payroll.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume the  personnel  levels  are  above  the 
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amount  authorized  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

Despite — or  perhaps  because — it 
spends  as  if  it  possessed  a  bottomless 
well  of  wealth,  the  United  Nations 
leadership  claims  it  is  in  a  financial 
crisis.  Should  we  and  other  member  na- 
tions come  to  aid  the  United  Nations  in 
this  crisis?  Absolutely.  But  future 
funds  should  come  at  a  price — the  price 
of  reform.  It  is  time  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  implement  management,  ac- 
counting, and  personnel  reforms. 

The  United  Nations  can  do  plenty  to 
save  money.  Its  administrative  oper- 
ations can  be  streamlined.  Unauthor- 
ized staff  and  those  found  to  have  en- 
gaged in  practices  of  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse  should  be  dismissed.  Duplicate  or 
unnecessary  bureaus,  agencies,  or  of- 
fices can  be  eliminated.  In  short,  the 
United  Nations  can  tighten  its  belt  a 
few  notches  and  channel  those  savings 
into  needed  programs. 

Regrettably,  the  United  Nations 
seems  prepared  to  trade  in  its  belt  for 
an  elastic  waistband.  The  Secretary 
General's  United  Nations  operating 
budget  for  1994-95  calls  for  an  11-per- 
cent increase  over  the  current  year,  in- 
cluding a  20-percent  increase  in  travel 
expenses.  This  is  the  United  Nations 
normal  operating  budget.  It  does  not 
include  the  budget  for  peacekeeping. 
Both  the  operating  budgefs  amount 
and  the  growth  rate  exceed  the  levels 
authorized  by  the  47th  General  Assem- 
bly. As  a  result,  the  United  States  is 
required  by  law  to  withhold  20  percent 
of  funds  appropriated  for  our  assessed 
U.N.  contributions. 

Just  to  be  fair,  the  United  Nations 
has  proposed  several  measures  aimed 
at  coping  with  its  cash  flow  problem. 
However,  these  so-called  economy 
measures  are  reductions  in  services 
that  amount  to  savings  of  no  more 
than  $5  million  per  year— a  very  mea- 
ger amount  for  an  institution  that 
spends  $10  million  per  day.  Further,  the 
Secretary  General  has  pledged  that  any 
reorganization  would  not  result  in  the 
reduction  of  U.N.  personnel.  Is  this  re- 
form? Not  even  close. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  made  a  commitment  that 
whatever  they  do  up  there  they  are  not 
going  to  reduce  U.N.  personnel  regard- 
less of  what.  He  made  that  promise.  I 
think  that  is  unfair  to  our  taxpayers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  serious 
concerns  that  we  have  allowed  our  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  increased  fraudulently.  Let 
me  explain.  Under  its  own  rules,  the 
United  Nations  operates  a  separate 
fund  to  finance  administrative  costs  in 
direct  support  of  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. These  funds  are  included  as  part 
of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  budget.  The 
United  States  is  obligated  to  pay  31.7 
percent  of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  budg- 
et, compared  to  our  obligation  to  pay 
25  percent  of  the  regular  budget.  Last 
fall,  the  Secretary  General  submitted  a 


proposal  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
allocate  an  additional  $32  million  for 
administrative  costs  for  peacekeeping. 
At  that  time,  I  learned  that  most  of 
the  proposed  expenditures  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  peacekeeping.  In  fact,  I 
wrote  to  our  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  Madeleine  Albright, 
urging  her  to  look  into  this  matter. 
Surprisingly,  in  light  of  all  of  this  in- 
formation, the  State  Department  has 
endorsed  the  United  Nations'  supple- 
mental budget  request,  which  amazes 
me. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  far 
reaching  implications.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  U.N.  supplemental  budget  fiasco 
could  lead  to  a  larger  effort  to  shift 
regular  budget  expenses  to  peacekeep- 
ing. This  would  force  the  United  States 
to  pay  31.7  percent  of  U.N.  costs  rather 
than  the  25  percent  regular  budget  as- 
sessment. Thus,  the  U.N.  leadership  is 
pulling  a  fast  one  on  the  American  tax- 
payer by  artificially  inflating  our  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  magi- 
cian's management  must  be  stopped. 

I  believe  my  point  has  been  made. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  world's  po- 
liceman, but  it  has  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  will  to  police  itself. 
The  United  Nations  is  home  to  the 
world's  most  distinguished  diplomats, 
but  it  needs  an  undiplomatic,  distin- 
guished, tough-minded  inspector  gen- 
eral to  clean  up  the  United  Nations'  fi- 
nancial house. 

That  is  the  bottom  line.  The  United 
Nations  is  in  need  of  reform  now.  The 
United  Nations  can  start  by  establish- 
ing a  permanent,  independent  inspector 
general.  I  understand  the  U.N.  leader- 
ship does  not  find  tough  fiscal  manage- 
ment very  exciting.  U.N.  personnel  are 
there  to  participate  in  the  grand  world 
of  diplomacy,  not  the  mundane  world 
of  balance  sheets.  I  fear  the  repercus- 
sions if  we  continue  to  allow  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  turn  its  back  on  sound 
management  practices.  I  fear  that  once 
the  American  taxpayer  learns  what  is 
going  on  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
credibility  of  and  support  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  suffer.  We  must  do 
something  about  it. 

I  am  here  to  do  something  about  it 
because  I  support  the  United  Nations.  I 
twice  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  from  this  Senate. 

As  a  young  person,  I  belonged  to  the 
Minnehaha  County  U.N.  Association  in 
South  Dakota.  I  believe  we  must  make 
the  United  Nations  work  and  I  have 
worked  on  this  problem  for  years.  Even 
in  committee,  every  year  the  Ambas- 
sador who  comes  forward  always  prom- 
ises they  are  going  to  work  hard  on 
this  issue.  I  have  been  up  and  met  with 
Boutros-Ghali.  I  met  with  Dick 
Thornburgh  after  his  report  was  shred- 
ded. I  have  been  plugging  away  at  this 
problem  for  a  long  time.  I  regret  offer- 
ing an  amendment  of  this  sort,  but  it  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  any- 


thing done,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

I  served  on  the  U.S.  Commission  to 
Improve  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  along  with  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Though  the  Commissioners  had  differ- 
ing opinions  on  many  subjects,  the  en- 
tire Commission  strongly  believed  the 
United  Nations  needed  a  tough,  inde- 
pendent inspector  general. 

The  United  Nations  represents  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  sound,  cost-effective 
foreign  policy  investments.  Let  me 
make  one  point  very,  very  clear:  My 
problem  is  not  with  the  United  Nations 
as  an  institution.  My  problem  is  with 
U.N.  leadership.  In  fact,  my  frustration 
would  not  be  so  strong  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  United  Nations  itself. 

There  have  been  recent  attempts  to 
withhold  funds  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  achieve  reform.  The  fiscal  year 
1994  Department  of  State  appropria- 
tions bill  includes  report  language  call- 
ing for  the  withholding  of  10  percent  of 
assessed  nonpeacekeeping  contribu- 
tions until  an  inspector  general  is  es- 
tablished. I  commend  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Domenici. 
for  leading  that  effort.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step.  In  fact,  my  amendment 
would  write  that  report  language  into 
law. 

I  want  to  commend  Pete  Domenici 
for  the  great  work  he  has  done  on  this. 
He  has  been  a  leader  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  this  is  written 
into  the  Appropriations  Committee 
law.  For  people  listening  to  this  who 
are  confused  why  we  are  doing  the  au- 
thorization after  the  appropriations,  it 
indicates  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
Senate,  but  that  is  my  opinion.  That  is 
a  technical  matter.  I  do  commend  Sen- 
ator Dome'nici  for  having  that  written 
into  the  appropriations  law. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
withholding  10  percent  of  our  assessed 
contributions — roughly  $50  million- 
will  compel  the  United  Nations  leader- 
ship to  take  action.  We  already  with- 
hold an  amount  that  exceeds  $44  mil- 
lion annually  in  order  to  achieve  rel- 
atively minor  administrative  reforms. 
Some  things  did  happen  under  the 
Kassebaum  amendments  of  the  past. 
These  current  withholdings  have  not 
had  the  desired  effect. 

We  need  to  be  prepared  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  not  take  action  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  If  reforms  are 
achieved,  we  need  to  be  prepared  to 
hold  the  United  Nations  to  them.  We 
need  to  be  prepared  to  be  even  tougher. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do.  My  amendment  would  require  that, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994,  10  percent 
of  our  assessed  nonpeacekeeping  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  be 
withheld  until  the  President  certifies 
that  an  independent  office  of  inspector 
general  is  established  and  in  operation. 
If,  in  1995,  the  President  is  unable  to 


certify  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent inspector  general,  the  with- 
holding will  increase  to  50  percent  of 
our  assessed  nonpeacekeeping  con- 
tributions. This  is  not  just  one  certifi- 
cation requirement.  It  is  an  annual  cer- 
tification that  would  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  are  making 
political  hay  of  the  United  Nations. 
Some  have  stated  the  U.S.  Government 
is  full  of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  and 
Congress  should  not  be  pointing  fingers 
at  the  United  Nations.  Yes,  waste  oc- 
curs in  our  Government.  The  difference 
is  we  have  independent  inspectors  gen- 
eral to  investigate  fraud,  and  rec- 
ommend punishment  of  wrongdoers. 
U.S.  attorneys  can  indict  any  one  of  us 
here  in  Congress  for  violating  the  law. 
They  have  done  so.  Not  one  U.N.  offi- 
cial has  that  kind  of  authority.  When 
asked  by  Mike  Wallace  when  the  last 
time  a  U.N.  employee  was  fired  for 
fraudulent  or  illegal  activities,  the 
United  Nations  chief  management  offi- 
cer could  not  answer  the  question. 

Some  also  will  argue  this  amendment 
would  hurt  very  needy  programs  and 
projects  within  the  United  Nations.  I 
disagree.  The  United  Nations  is  being 
hurt  now.  Every  dollar  that  is  wasted, 
embezzled,  or  stolen  is  a  dollar  taken 
away  from  projects  or  programs  in  the 
United  Nations  that  work.  It  is  about 
time  we  withhold  a  significant  portion 
of  those  funds  until  we  know  they  will 
be  put  to  good,  sound  use.  If  we  pass 
this  amendment,  all  the  United  Na- 
tions has  to  do  to  receive  its  full  as- 
sessed contributions  from  the  United 
States  is  to  get  its  house  in  order. 

With  my  amendment,  the  reform  ball 
will  be  in  the  United  Nations  court. 
That  is  where  it  should  be.  Let  us  pass 
them  the  ball  by  agreeing  on  this 
amendment. 

Some  also  will  claim  the  United  Na- 
tions is  cleaning  up  its  act.  Some  may 
point  to  last  summer's  appointment  by 
the  United  Nations  of  a  so-called  in- 
spector general.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues believe  this  is  true  reform,  I 
have  some  monuments  for  sale  here  in 
town  real  cheap.  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
take  a  look  at  the  fine  print  on  this  so- 
called  inspector  general.  The  office  is 
only  temporary.  It  is  not  independent. 
It  uses  the  same  resources  that  have 
failed  to  accomplish  management  re- 
form. And  to  top  it  off,  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  this  so-called  inspector 
general  position  is  a  two-decade  vet- 
eran of  the  runaway  U.N.  gravy  train 
and  is  a  friend  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. 

Is  this  reform?  Hardly.  This  is  win- 
dow dressing.  It  is  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assuage  the  concerns  and  silence  the 
critic  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  I  have  to  stand  here  today  and 
recommend  we  take  punitive  action.  I 
do  not  enjoy  doing  this.  I  am  here  be- 
cause we  have  little  choice.  The  U.N. 


leadership  refuses  to  take  seriously  our 
requests  for  a  tough  inspector  general 
with  teeth.  We  have  tried  diplomacy. 
We  have  tried  friendly  persuasion.  My 
friends,  the  United  Nations  is  paying 
little,  if  any.  attention  to  its  largest 
contributor.  Our  words  have  received 
little  notice.  If  the  Senate  passes  my 
amendment  today,  the  U.N.  leadership 
will  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  single  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  United  Nations  exercise  its 
ultimate  leverage. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come  to 
that.  Our  obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  continue  to  grow.  The  U.N. 
responsibilities  will  continue  to  grow. 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
a  step  back  and  insist  the  United  Na- 
tions police  itself  with  the  same  vigor 
and  commitment  it  applies  when  it  po- 
lices the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 
(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
let  me  summarize  and  conclude  by  say- 
ing that,  based  on  my  experience  serv- 
ing as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
twice,  in  New  York,  we  have  and  have 
had  a  very  serious  attitude  problem 
with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  there 
definitely  is  a  culture  within  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
Many  countries  in  this  world  look  upon 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  as 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  money. 
Frankly,  there  are  many  countries  in 
this  world  that  are  autocracies.  They 
are  also  stealing  from  their  own  people. 
But  the  situation  has  reached  a  point 
in  the  United  Nations  where  our  tax- 
payers and  our  press  and  our  citizens 
are  in  an  uproar.  We  do,  however,  want 
the  United  Nations  to  succeed.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  I  have  devoted  many 
years  of  work  to  U.N.  activities.  This 
amendment  will  make  the  United  Na- 
tions better.  It  has  teeth  in  it.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  in  the  appropria- 
tions language,  as  the  Domenici 
amendment. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Senate 
vote  for  this  amendment.  I  am  proud  to 
say  we  have  bipartisan  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
Senator  is  on  exactly  the  right  track 
with  his  efforts.  The  United  Nations 
needs  the  oversight  of  its  budget  and 
programs  that  would  be  provided  by  an 
office  of  inspector  general.  As  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  when  he  offered  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  foreign  oper- 
ations appropriations  bill  last  year  I 
indicated  my  support  for  his  initiative, 
but  I  wanted  to  wait  for  consideration 
of  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  bill  includes  authorization  for  the 
general  assessment  for  overall  U.N. 
funding  and  I  thought  it  would  be  pref- 


erable to  attach  such  an  amendment  to 
that  funding  rather  than  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  specialized  agen- 
cies contained  in  the  foreign  operations 
bill.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
graciously  agreed  to  withhold  his 
amendment  and  I  thank  him.  I  can  now 
fully  support  this  very  important  effort 
to  encourage  the  United  Nations  to 
create  an  independent,  effective  inspec- 
tor general. 

As  the  post-cold-war  international 
order  continues  to  evolve,  the  United 
Nations  hjis  begun  to  assume  a  much 
more  activist  role  in  world  affairs. 
Across  a  broad  range  of  issues,  but 
most  importantly  with  respect  to  hu- 
manitarian relief  and  peacekeeping, 
the  nations  of  the  world  increasingly 
have  tried  to  use  the  United  Nations  as 
a  mechanism  for  coordinated  multilat- 
eral action.  Unfortunately,  the  current 
U.N.  bureaucracy  is  the  product  of 
more  than  four  decades  of  cold  war 
gridlock,  with  the  world's  superpowers 
treating  the  United  Nations  as  little 
more  than  an  arena  for  nations  to  blow 
off  steam,  and  not  as  an  organization 
to  be  trusted  with  any  real  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  neglect  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  cold  war  has  produced  what 
Richard  Thornburgh.  former  U.S.  At- 
torney General  and  U.N.  Undersecre- 
tary General  for  Administration,  de- 
scribed as  an  antiquated  management 
structure,  with  budgeting  practices 
that  are  almost  surreal.  He  is  only  one 
of  a  chorus  of  voices  calling  for  reform 
of  U.N.  manaigement.  budgeting,  and 
oversight.  In  fact,  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  find  someone  familiar  with  the 
functioning  of  the  United  Nations  that 
does  not  recognize  the  need  for  dra- 
matic restructuring  and  reform. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  the  system  will 
not  be  reformed  from  within.  Too  much 
dead  wood  has  become  too  entrenched 
over  too  long  a  period  of  time,  and  inef- 
ficiency has  become  self-perpetuating. 
The  August  1993  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary General  for  Inspections  and  In- 
vestigations was  encouraging,  but  it 
falls  short  of  what  is  needed  in  the  area 
of  oversight.  Undersecretary  Thorn- 
burgh wrote  that  the  United  Nations  is 
"almost  totally  lacking  in  effective 
means  to  deal  with  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  by  staff  members."  The  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  will  only 
exist  for  1  year,  will  have  limited  re- 
sources, very  little  stature,  and  no  in- 
crease in  current  authority.  This  does 
not  begin  to  address  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  even  this  modest  at- 
tempt at  reform  has  now  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  firing  of  Melissa 
Wells,  the  U.N.  official  in  charge  of  re- 
form efforts.  Ms.  Wells  had  succeeded 
Richard  Thornburgh  as  the  Undersecre- 
tary General  for  Administration  and 
was  the  highest  ranking  American  at 
the  United  Nations.  She  was  dismissed 
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even  though  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  18,  1994,  reported  that  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  thought 
that  she  was  moving  too  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  If  that  is  the  case 
then  it  is  even  more  troubling  that 
Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  and 
the  U.N.  bureaucracy  found  her  efforts 
to  be  too  intrusive. 

The  United  Nations  desperately 
needs  true  oversight  in  the  form  of  an 
office  of  inspector  general  with  all  the 
attributes  normally  associated  with 
such  a  position.  Undersecretary 
Thornburgh  had  suggested  creating 
this  office  as  the  centerpiece  of  his 
U.N.  reform  proposal.  More  recently, 
the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ambassador 
Madeleine  Albright,  has  tried,  without 
success,  to  prod  the  United  Nations 
into  creating  this  office.  If  the  United 
Nations  has  any  hope  of  fulfilling  a 
more  activist  role  in  world  affairs  it 
must  first  have  the  full  support  of  its 
membership,  including  the  United 
States.  Providing  adequate  review  and 
oversight  through  an  inspector  general 
would  represent  an  important  first  step 
to  putting  a  very  messy  house  in  order 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States,  as  its  largest  contributor, 
should  insist  on  at  least  this  most 
basic  reform. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  a  stacked  vote. 
I  might  ask  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  he  prefers  that  this  vote  be 
stacked.  Would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
agreed  previously  to  temporarily  set 
this  aside.  Senator  Glenn,  I  believe,  is 
going  to  speak  for  a  few  moments,  and 
subsequent  to  that  Senator  Helms  will 
propose  a  separate  amendment,  and 
there  will  be  some  debate  on  that.  I  say 
to  my  colleague,  it  may  be  that  we  will 
wind  up  accepting  this  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  discussion 
with  him  on  it.  There  is  great  merit  to 
much  of  what  he  has  said,  and  we  have 
debated  this  and  discussed  this  within 
the  committee.  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  this  issue.  He  has  been  a  stalwart 
advocate  of  reform  within  the  United 
Nations.  But  there  are  some  problems 
we  see  in  this  amendment.  It  may  be 
possible  to  work  them  out. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
and  subsequently  we  proceed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  hope 
we  can  get  back  to  this  amendment, 
perhaps  hold  a  vote  on  the  two  amend- 
ments stacked  after  that.  Would  that 

Mr.  KERRY.  It  would  be  agreeable, 
providing  we  can  have  an  agreement  as 
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to  subsequent  business.  There  is  a 
luncheon.  I  understand,  that  may  take 
some  Members  away.  We  need  to  be 
working  during  that  time.  So  if  we  can 
have  an  agreement  as  to  an  amend- 
ment to  proceed  on  during  that  time,  I 
would  be  happy  to  stack.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  to  proceed  for- 
ward, we  would  have  to  simply  vote 
and  continue  as  we  go. 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  make  very  short  remarks. 

First,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  work  in  this  particular  area.  It  is 
an  area  which  has  interested  me  for 
many  years  also,  one  about  which  I 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  at  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
break  I  planned  to  go  to  New  York 
sometime  to  go  over  this  matter  with 
some  officials  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  has  taken  very  forceful 
action  here,  and  we  may  want  to  ap- 
prove this  later.  I  do  not  know. 

At  the  United  Nations  we  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  active.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  more  active  in  more  events 
around  the  world  that  require  more 
military  activity  by  more  countries 
than  ever  before,  and  yet  support  for 
the  United  Nations  is  not  going  to  long 
endure  or  expand  in  all  this  increased 
functioning  they  are  doing  around  the 
world  if  the  people  around  the  world 
who  support  the  United  Nations,  pri- 
marily the  United  States  as  the  biggest 
contributor,  do  not  have  faith  that  the 
money  is  being  spent  wisely,  is  being 
monitored,  and  is  going  to  the  purpose 
for  which  intended. 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  points  out  a  very  real 
problem.  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
proposals  for  an  IG  at  the  United  Na- 
tions with  some  of  the  people  up  there. 
I  did  that  because  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience here.  The  IG  legislation  goes 
through  my  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  the  committee  I  chair.  I 
supported  it  years  ago.  And  then  it  was 
my  legislation  which  expanded  the  in- 
spectors general  just  a  few  years  ago. 
They  are  doing  a  great  job  within  our 
own  Government,  doing  a  superb  job, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ferreting  out 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  our  own 
Government  and.  I  think,  eventually 
could  do  the  same  thing  in  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  only  one  place  I  would  part 
company  a  little  bit  with  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  I  understand  his 
frustration,  but  I  am  a  little  hesitant 
about  cutting  off  funds.  I  would  like  to 
first  perhaps  go  with  him  in  maybe  a 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  and 
sit  down  with  the  appropriate  people 
up  there  and  outline  how  IG's  are 
working  within  our  own  Government, 
how  they  could  work  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  how  this  is  going  to  be  abso- 


lutely necessary  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
into  the  future.  This  is  going  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  I  think  an  IG  at  the 
United  Nations  absolutely  has  to  be 
put  into  place,  and  it  cannot  just  re- 
port to  its  own  people.  It  has  to  report 
to  the  member  governments  so  we  will 
have  faith  in  what  that  IG  is  doing  and 
faith  that  the  United  Nations  is  being 
run  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

So  I  support  the  objectives  of  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  I  hope  per- 
haps we  could  set  up  such  a  visit  to  the 
United  Nations  with  representatives 
from  appropriate  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  maybe  convince  them  to 
accept  this  so  we  do  not  have  to  really 
go  through  a  cutoff  of  funds.  I  would 
hate  to  see  us  go  that  route. 

So   I  am  very  much  in   support  of 
what  the  Senator  is  doing  and  want  to 
support  him  and  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether on  this. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If   the 
Senator  will  withhold,  without  objec- 
tion amendment  No.  1253  is  laid  aside. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  as  I  understand  it.  we  will 
get  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  in  an- 
swer again  I  said  to  the  Senator  that  it 
may  be  possible  we  will  not  need  to 
have  a  record  vote.  We  may  be  able  to 
voice  vote  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  vote  on  it.  I  would  like  to  show  a 
clear  vote  because  I  think  the  Senate 
feels  very  strongly  about  this.  I  would 
like  to  get  an  agreement  here  that  we 
will  go  forward  to  a  vote.  I  am  not 
causing  any  controversy.  I  am  not  pro- 
longing the  discussion.  I  have  a  vast 
number  of  cosponsors  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  we  can  move  this 
amendment  very  quickly,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  alter  it.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  any  changes. 

We  are  ready  to  go.  I  am  trying  to 
speed  things  up. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  obviously  has  the  right  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment any  time  he  wants.  So  I  am  not 
trying  to  prevent  him,  obviously,  from 
something  I  cannot  prevent  him  from 
doing.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that 
there  may  be  a  way  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  time  we  spend  on  this 
amendment,  the  amount  of  debate  that 
is  necessary.  So  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  at  least  temporarily  set 
aside— it  is  already  set  aside,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  would  simply  ask  him  to 
reserve  the  request  on  a  vote  at  this 
moment  until  we  have  had  time  to  con- 
verse, but  he  obviously  is  entitled  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  at  any  time  he 
wants. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  one  of  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


that  his  amendment  will  not  be  passed 
on  a  voice  vote  in  his  absence.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  make  the 
same 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  here  is  speed  things  up.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  this  bill  going.  We  are  trying 
to  get  Senators  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  nobody  wants 
to  speed  this  up  more  than  I  do.  We 
have  about  70  amendments  filed.  The 
majority  leader  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  are  here 
Friday  is  dependent  on  our  ability  to 
finish  this  bill  by  tomorrow  night. 

If  we  do  not  finish  this  bill  by  tomor- 
row night,  the  majority  leader  has 
made  it  clear  we  will  be  here  until  late 
on  Friday  working  on  this  bill. 

So  I  want  to  move  the  amendments. 
One  of  the  efforts  to  move  the  amend- 
ments is  predicated  on  diminishing  the 
areas  of  contention  by  trying  to  work 
them  out  together  so  we  do  not  have  a 
prolonged  debate  on  an  amendment  if 
it  is  not  necessary.  I  simply  would  like 
to  see,  with  my  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota, if  we  can  avoid  contention  on 
this  amendment,  in  which  case  it 
might  pass  very  quickly  with  a  record 
vote  or  otherwise. 

But  let  us  spend  a  minute  trying  to 
do  that  if  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  laid  aside. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 
I  repeat  this  entreaty  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader,  we  have  proceeded 
fairly  rapidly  through  some  nonconten- 
tious  amendments  and  they  have  been 
accepted  by  voice  vote.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  move  very  rapidly  with  the 
other  amendments  if  we  can  work  them 
out.  But  those  colleagues  who  have 
filed  amendments  should  come  to  the 
floor  now  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
work  and.  hopefully,  finish  this  bill  by 
tomorrow  night  precluding  the  neces- 
sity of  everybody  being  here  Friday. 

I  believe  now.  Madam  President,  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  [Mr.  Helms]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1254 

(Purpose:  To  strike  all  language  in  Section 
170A    relating    to    support    for    an    inter- 
national criminal  court) 
Mr.    HELMS.    Madam    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1254. 
At  the  appropriate  place,  strike  section 

170A  in  its  entirety. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

Madam  President,  in  all  candor,  the 
International  Criminal  Court  is  a  very 
unwise  and  very  dangerous  proposal. 

Yesterday.  I  alluded  to  one  of  the 
truly  great  Senators  who  served  in  this 
body,  the  late  great  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.  I  am  looking  at  the  desk 
that  he  occupied  as  I  speak. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  junior  colleague  for  the 
first  2  years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  never  spent  two  more  enjoyable 
or  meaningful  years  than  those  2  years. 
He  was  a  great  American.  He  was  a 
great  constitutional  scholar.  And  he 
was  respected  throughout  this  land. 

He  constantly  warned,  on  this  floor 
and  off,  to  be  wary  of  turning  over  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  a  world  court  or  any 
other  tribunal  by  any  other  name.  He 
was  eloquent  every  time  this  matter 
was  mentioned. 

So  here  we  are  proposing  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  know,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, is  causing  Sam  Ervin  to  spin 
in  his  grave  because  he  would  say 
today,  if  he  were  here,  what  I  am  about 
to  say;  that  is,  that  what  is  at  stake  is 
a  proposed  total  reversal  of  longstand- 
ing U.S.  policy  against  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national criminal  court  to  try  individ- 
uals, potentially  including  American 
citizens,  for  such  vague  crimes  as  "co- 
lonialism," or  "environmental 
crimes."  These  crimes  and  these  cases 
would  be  tried  before  judges  who  could 
be  from  North  Korea.  Cuba,  or  other 
unfriendly  places. 

But  the  principle  is  that  we  must 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  this  country 
and  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
Otherwise,  we  ought  to  give  up  profess- 
ing to  be  an  American  'institution 
called  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

I  daresay  I  do  not  take  to  the  likes  of 
nations  like  North  Korea  or  Cuba  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  citizen  there- 
of. 

I  have  laid  down  the  predicate. 

Now  I  specifically  reject  the  view  ex- 
pressed at  the  subcommittee  markup 
that  this,  after  all.  is  just  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language.  If  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  mean  anything,  let  us  stop 
doing  it. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
adopts  a  number  of  such  positions 
every  year.  I,  as  a  rule,  respect  them 
because  to  me  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  means  what  it  says.  If  we  do' 
not  mean  for  it  to  mean  anything,  I 
say  again  we  ought  to  stop  doing  it. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  the  distinguished  Senator,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN.  respects  the  Burma  resolu- 
tion that  he  and  I  collaborated  on.  And 
from  time  to  time  Senator  Biden  and  I 
have  written  a  few  resolutions  regard- 
ing China  issues. 

Let  me  say  again  that  back  in  1973  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  an  au- 


thority on  this  subject.  I  pay  tribute  to 
Sam  Ervin  again  because  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  judgment  of  millions 
of  other  Americans,  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  who  ever  sat  in  this  Senate. 
And  if  there  is  anything  that  I  have 
learned  from  him.  it  is  to  never,  never 
agree  to  turn  our  precious  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  liberty  and  justice 
over  to  any  sort  of  world  court  by  any 
name. 

With  regard  to  this  vague,  open- 
ended  concept  that  is  a  part  of  this  bill, 
it  is  difficult  to  begin  to  point  out  all 
of  its  flaws  and  all  of  its  problems,  po- 
tential and  otherwise.  At  the  sub- 
committee hearing  on  May  12  of  last 
year,  the  Hon.  Edwin  Williamson,  the 
former  legal  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment, identified  nine  separate 
legal  and  practical  issues  which  must 
be  resolved  before  an  international 
court  could  go  forward. 

Every  one  of  those  nine  major  issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Williamson,  such  as  the 
methods  of  selecting  judges  and  other 
personnel,  contains  separate  sub-issues 
which  are  significant  in  their  own 
right.  In  October  1993,  after  being 
pushed  and  pulled  by  several  prominent 
Senators  and  urged  enthusiastically  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  a  criminal 
court,  the  State  Department  legal  ad- 
viser could  only  muster  faint  praise  for 
the  concept.  You  can  almost  see  that 
club  over  his  head  when  he  did  that. 

Speaking  before  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly's 6th  committee  regarding  a  68 
article  draft  international  criminal 
court  statute,  legal  adviser  Harper 
said— and  these  are  his  words: 

In  general,  although  the  underlying  ideas 
must  be  appropriately  resolved,  the  concept 
of  an  international  court  is  an  important 
one,  and  one  in  which  we  have  a  sigrnificant 
and  positive  interest. 

What  Mr.  Harper  went  on  to  say  in 
the  most  diplomatic  terms  was  that 
this  concept  has  such  serious  short- 
comings. Mr.  Harper  stated  strong  res- 
ervations about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  which  is  precisely  what  Sam 
Ervin  stood  here  and  said  time  and 
time  again.  Mr.  Harper  had  great  con- 
cern about  the  removal  of  national 
cases  to  the  international  forum.  He 
expressed  significant  concerns  over 
"how  an  international  jurisdiction 
would  relate  to  existing  status  of 
forces  argument  prosecution  of  war 
crimes  and  other  military  matters." 
Those  are  his  words.  So  what  he  was 
saying  is  that  our  basic  national  secu- 
rity and  defense  relationship  may  be  in 
jeopardy,  and  who  wants  to  take  a 
chance  on  that?  Last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  the  Clinton  administration's 
legal  advisor  stated: 

••We  note  that  the  current  draft's  provision 
for  immediate  arrest  and  surrender  of  an  of- 
fender may  be  inconsistent  with  require- 
ments for  a  judicial  hearing  that  are  for  the 
United  States,  and  likely  other  states  as 
well,  a  matter  of  constitutional  dimension." 

What  an  understatement.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  What  does  that  statement. 
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however,  mean  in  the  United  Nations 
legalese?  The  answer  is  simple— that  it 
is  in  our  Constitution.  There  is  even  a 
real  concern  that  the  U.S.  standards 
for  due  process  are  not  met.  So  you  are 
running  into  that  brick  wall  up  in  New 
York. 

There  are  three  major  and  immediate 
issues.  Who  would  sit  in  judgment? 
Who?  What  constitutes  an  inter- 
national crime?  And  then,  of  course, 
what  constitutional  questions  are 
raised?  Since  there  is  not  a  formal  pro- 
posal for  a  permanent  international 
criminal  court,  we  have  to  look  at  cur- 
rent practice  and  the  various  academic 
proposals. 

In  his  May  3  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  a  proposed  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal for  Bosnia,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral indicated  that  judges  would  come 
from  member  states  of  the  U.N.  and 
permanent  observer  missions.  Well, 
just  to  begin  with,  every  country  on 
the  United  States'  terrorism  list  would 
be  eligible  under  that,  including  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  Cuba,  and  North 
Korea.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations.  And  based 
on  what  the  Secretary-General  said, 
they  would  be  eligible  to  provide  the 
judges  to  judge  actions  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  U.S.  citizens.  I  do  not  know 
about  other  Senators,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  trust  the  sovereignty  or  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people  to 
anybody  from  any  of  those  countries. 

That  very  real  possibility  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  a  leading  academic 
proponent  of  an  international  criminal 
court.  Professor  Bassiouni  of  DePaul 
University.  As  the  record  will  show, 
this  past  May  12,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  this  question,  and 
I  asked  the  professor  if  judges  from 
Communist  China,  Iran,  Syria,  or  the 
FLO  could  sit  in  judgment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  or  one  or  more 
American  citizens.  In  all  honesty,  he 
said,  "There  is  no  guarantee"  that  that 
will  not  happen.  Of  course,  there  is  not. 
So  what  are  we  walking  into? 

In  a  sense  of  the  Senate,  we  either 
mean  what  we  say  or  we  ought  not  to 
toy  around  with  things  like  that. 

Moving  on  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  an  international  crime,  the 
situation  gets  even  muddier.  We  do  not 
even  know  whether  the  subject  matter 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  been 
framed  appropriately  or  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  "crimes  under  general 
international  law."  What  are  we  to 
make  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "co- 
lonialism" or  "intervention,"  both  of 
which  are  endorsed  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  which  is,  of 
course,  a  U.N.  agency? 

The  State  Department  authorization 
bill  before  us  contains,  in  section  702, 
explicit  recognition  that  Tibet  is  not  a 
part  of  China.  This  is  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Moynihan.  and  I  enthusiasti- 


cally endorse  it.  But  does  that  make 
both  Pat  Moynihan  and  Jesse  Helms 
guilty  of  intervention?  What  about  en- 
vironmental crimes,  as  proposed  by  the 
leading  academic  on  this  subject,  or  in- 
sults to  a  foreign  state?  If  that  means 
Iraq  or  Libya,  I  plead  guilty.  They 
would  haul  me  off  in  chains,  I  suppose, 
before  some  international  tribunal, 
with  somebody  from  Cuba  and  some- 
body from  Red  China  and  somebody 
from  Libya,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  there 
is  the  question  of  our— the  United 
States  of  America's — guarantees.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  looked  at 
this  issue.  In  1991,  section  599(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Act,  which  is  Pub- 
lic Law  101-513.  directed  the  United 
States  to  "explore  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court  report  on  the  results  of  ef- 
forts to  establish  an  international 
criminal  court." 

And  in  an  October  28,  1991  letter  to 
House  Speaker  Foley,  Mr.  L.  Ralph 
Mecham,  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  re- 
sponded to  the  congressional  reporting 
requirement.  Mr.  Mecham  pointed  out 
that  trial  by  jury  is  fundamental  to 
our  system  under  article  III  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Yet,  none  of  the  draft 
statutes  for  an  international  criminal 
court  provides  for  a  jury  trial  in  even 
the  most  serious  crimes. 

Mr.  Mecham  also  points  to  a  question 
of  a  speedy  trial,  and  the  concept  of  the 
international  criminal  court  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  most  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  all  American  citi- 
zens. 

So,  Madam  President,  do  you  see,  as 
they  say  in  North  Carolina,  why  I  am 
so  "het  up"  about  this  matter?  Sam 
Ervin  taught  me  to  become  heated 
about  it.  He  is  gone,  but  I  told  him  in 
one  of  the  last  conversations  I  had  that 
I  would  stand  against  this  as  long  as  I 
had  breath.  And  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
The  Senate  may  vote  in  opposition  to 
my  position,  but  the  Senate,  I  believe, 
will  rue  the  day  that  the  Senate  takes 
that  action. 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  with 
conflicts  with  the  most  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  citizens.  One 
of  the  international  crimes  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  literature — now  get  this — 
is  dissemination  of  false  or  distorted 
news.  I  could  just  see  the  rolling  paddy 
wagons  up  to  the  Washington  Post, 
New  York  Times,  CBS,  NBC.  and  tak- 
ing all  the  reporters  out.  I  can  think  of 
several  media  sources  that  could  not 
pass  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of 
that  little  standard. 

So.  in  summary,  I  guess  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  my  view  that  the  very 
concept  of  an  international  criminal 
court  is  fatally  flawed. 

First  and  foremost,  this  scheme  is  a 
constitutionally  impermissible  assault 
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on  the  basic  liberties  enjoyed  up  to 
now  by  the  American  people. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  people  rep- 
resenting terrorist  countries  or  rep- 
resentatives of  terrorist  organizations 
from  sitting  in  judgment  against  this 
country  of  ours  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

And,  lastly,  the  list  of  international 
crimes  being  discussed  is  unconsti- 
tutionally vague  and  is  absolutely  wide 
open,  inviting  abuse.  We  do  not  want 
that. 

This  is  not  the  vehicle  to  pronounce 
the  fatal  wounding  of  our  basic  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  I  would  think 
the  Judiciary  Committee  might  want 
to  review  the  constitutional  impact  of 
these  efforts.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  hear  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee before  acting.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 32  is  almost  identical  to  the 
language  found  in  section  170A  of  S. 
1281.  Yet.  this  independent  legislation 
has  not  made  its  way  to  a  hearing  by. 
in  and  among  the  Judiciary  Committee 
members. 

Nor  has  the  Senate  scheduled  floor 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  Either 
the  international  criminal  court  does 
affect  our  constitutional  guarantees 
and  is  deserving  of  a  thorough  review 
or  it  has  little,  if  any.  impact  and  is 
unnecessary  of  enactment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  this  section  from 
the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  you  for 
having  recognized  me,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that 
this  debate  is  really  not  about  a  spe- 
cific treaty  or  agreement  at  all.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  very 
candidly  said,  he  is  opposed  in  concept 
to  the  notion  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  So  there  is  no  configuration 
of  any  such  court  which  he  could  ever 
accept. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  makes  sense,  but  we  are 
very  cautious  to  reserve  any  judgment 
on  what  that  court  may  constitute 
until  we  are  offered  such  a  proposal. 
We  have  not  been  offered  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  the 
simple  expression  of  a  sense  of  this 
body  that,  conceptually,  the  idea  of  an 
international  criminal  court  makes 
sense.  We  do  not  endorse  any  particu- 
lar proposal  for  such  a  court  but  mere- 
ly state  our  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
pursued. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  just  to  state 
for  my  colleagues  what  the  resolution 
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says,  and  I  am  going  to  read  the  opera- 
tive language  of  this  provision  in  its 
•entirety.  It  is  very  brief.  But  I  think 
my  colleagues  ought  to  know  what 
they  are  voting  on  here.  I  will  read  it 
verbatim: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  an  international  criminal 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  an 
international  character  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  international  rule  of  law;  (2) 
such  a  court  would  thereby  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national community;  and  <3)  the  United 
States  delegation  should  make  every  effort 
to  advance  this  proposal  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

That  is  the  entire  sum  and  substance. 
If.  conceptually,  you  align  yourself 
with  Senator  Helms,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  and  concep- 
tually the  notion  of  any  international 
court  is  abhorrent  to  you,  then  you 
ought  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  of  North  Carolina.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worthy  to  examine  the 
issue  of  an  international  criminal 
court,  then  clearly  his  amendment 
ought  to  be  rejected.  I  will  lay  out  the 
arguments  why  I  believe  that  is  such. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  a  civilized  society  is  that  it 
holds  its  citizens  accountable  for 
crimes  against  the  public  order.  With 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  success  of  the  Nuremberg  and 
Tokyo  trials,  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere  believed  that  this 
bedrock  principle  would  soon  hold  true 
for  the  international  community  as 
well. 

I  point  out  that  my  father,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  served  as  the  ex- 
ecutive trial  counsel  for  the  United 
States  prosecution  team  at  those  Nur- 
emberg trials.  So  I  have  more  than  just 
a  passing  familiarity  with  those  tribu- 
nals and  the  important  role  they 
played  in  bringing  to  justice  those  peo- 
ple who  were  guilty  of  significant  war 
crimes. 

It  was  possible  to  envision  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  a  world  in  which  the 
rule  of  law  would  be  supreme,  where 
international  agreements  would  be 
reached  by  debate  and  consent,  and 
where  violators  would  be  met  by  a 
swift  and  certain  punishment. 

This  vision  was  shaken  by  the  onset 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  a  bipolar  world.  Today,  from 
Angola  to  Iraq,  from  Haiti  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  despots  and  tyrants 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  rule  of  law.  It 
is  not  that  the  international  commu- 
nity is  unable  to  agree  on  what  defines 
a  crime,  or  even,  in  most  cases,  who  is 
breaking  the  law.  But  the  world  still 
lacks  a  dependable  and  effective  mech- 
anism for  bringing  these  individuals 
before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Today,  just  as  we  did  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  we  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  history.  We  have 
an  opportunity  that  comes  along  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  chance  to 
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shape  a  vision  of  the  future  that  ac- 
cords with  our  highest  aspirations  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  And  the 
first  of  our  many  priorities  should  be 
to  deal  with  those  who  would  tarnish 
that  future,  who  would  subvert  its 
promise  for  their  own  self-serving  ends. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  12  months 
ago  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32,  to  put  the  Congress  on  record 
in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  international  criminal 
court.  I  introduced  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  felt  that  if  the  new  inter- 
national order  was  to  have  any  real 
meaning  at  all,  it  must  include  some 
provision  for  punishing  or  otherwise 
sanctioning  those  who  failed  to  abide 
by  its  rules.  The  operative  language  of 
this  legislation— and  I  have  read  it  to 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber— is  very 
clear.  It  does  not  bind  us  to  any  par- 
ticular proposal.  It  merely  says,  do  you 
think  this  is  worth  doing?  Do  you  see  it 
as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  had  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law.  to  try 
to  adopt  those  basic  principles  on  an 
international  level? 

I  believe  it  does.  The  legislation.  I 
would  point  out.  also  requires  that  the 
administration  submit  to  Congress  a 
detailed  report  "on  developments  re- 
lating to,  and  United  States  efforts  in 
support  of,  the  establishment  of  an 
international  criminal  court  with  ju- 
risdiction over  crimes  of  an  inter- 
national character." 

Well,  obviously,  there  is  no  list  of 
crimes  before  us  yet.  There  is  no  pro- 
posed jurisdiction.  The  suggestions 
that  Senator  Helms,  our  colleague, 
makes  are  nothing  more  than  that; 
merely  suggestions.  The  crimes  that 
some  have  advanced,  many  of  them  are 
absolutely  ridiculous  and  should  never 
be  a  part  of  any  international  criminal 
court.  But  that  is  all  they  have  been, 
the  ideas  of  some  people. 

You  are  not  voting  on  those  crimes. 
You  are  not  voting  on  that  jurisdiction 
today.  All  you  are  being  asked  to  do  is 
accept  or  reject  the  concept,  the  idea, 
of  an  international  criminal  court. 
That  is  the  issue  before  us;  only  the 
concept. 

Is  it  in  our  interest  to  advance  that 
idea  or  should  this  body,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, go  on  record  today  saying  never, 
ever,  ever;  that,  in  concept,  fundamen- 
tally the  notion  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  abhorrent  to  this 
body  and  we  will  prevent  any  idea  like 
that  from  ever  being  adopted?  That  is 
the  issue  and  only  that  issue. 

I  think  this  body  believes  that  inter- 
national criminal  courts  makes  sense. 
Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  debate 
advancing  the  idea  of  an  ad  hoc  tribu- 
nal on  Bosnia.  We  all  watch,  every 
night,  the  television  screen  and  we  see 
the  covers  of  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. It  is  abhorrent  to  us  that  inno- 
cent civilians  are  being  gunned  down 
by  the  ruthless  terrorists  of  the  Ser- 


bians and  others.  We  are  incensed  by  it. 
And  so  we  support  an  international 
criminal  court  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to 
deal  with  it.  What  I  am  suggesting  is. 
does  it  not  make  some  sense  to  maybe 
deal  with  this  in  a  more  substantive 
way  rather  than  on  an  ad  hoc  basis? 

Madam  President,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  level  of  support  this 
measure  has  received  from  our  col- 
leagues. I  would  note  the  presence  on 
the  floor  of  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Specter,  who  has 
been  at  this  as  long  as  I  have;  in  fact, 
longer.  And  while  we  discussed  the  var- 
ious ideas  and  concepts,  he  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  on  May  12,  along 
with  other  witnesses,  about  this  gen- 
eral concept  and  general  idea. 

This  legislation  was  also  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell;  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Pell;  Senator  Kerry,  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  managing 
this  legislation;  Senator  Kennedy;  Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun;  Senator  Reid; 
Senator  Boxer,  the  Presiding  Officer 
today;  and  Senator  Feingold. 

Last  year.  Madam  President,  S.J. 
Res.  32  was  given  thorough  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. A  hearing  on  the  legislation 
was  held,  as  I  said,  on  May  12,  in  which 
the  committee  took  testimony  from 
witnesses  in  support  of  and  opposed  to 
the  concept.  The  legislation  was 
marked  up  by  the  committee  and 
passed  on  a  vote  of  11  to  7,  and  was 
later  accompanied.  Madam  President, 
by  a  236-page  report  that  we  have  pre- 
pared on  this  concept.  I  would  invite 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  that.  In 
this  report  we  provide  all  the  pros  and 
cons  and  the  arguments  and  the  his- 
tory. It  is  a  significant  and  very  thor- 
ough examination  of  this  issue.  We 
have  not  treated  it  lightly  at  all. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  the  lan- 
guage in  S.J.  Res.  32  was  debated  once 
more  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Operations  on  June  29  when 
the  subcommittee  voted  to  add  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  That  is  the  language 
we  are  considering  today. 

Madam  President,  let  me  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  some  concrete  examples 
which,  in  my  view,  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  international  criminal 
court. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  is 
in  the  area  of  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  establish  the  ad  hoc  tribunal 
for  the  former  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result, 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  the  gathering 
of  evidence  and  in  the  preparation  of 
cases.  Had  a  standing  tribunal  already 
been  in  place,  the  chances  of  a  success- 
ful prosecution  would  no  doubt  have 
been  greatly  increased. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Madam 
President,   there  will   be  more   Yugo- 
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slavias,  and  there  will  be  other  atroc- 
ities committed  in  the  future.  It  is  hap- 
pening right  now  in  Haiti,  in  Angola,  in 
Burundi,  just  to  name  a  few.  If  we 
should  decide  in  the  future  to  call 
these  individuals  to  account  for  their 
crimes,  logic  only  dictates  that  we  will 
need  the  services  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national criminal  tribunal. 

Even  in  cases  where  we  are  unable  to 
get  our  hands  on  the  alleged  criminal, 
an  international  criminal  court  would 
provide  us  with  a  forum  to  at  least  se- 
cure an  indictment,  perhaps  even  a 
conviction  in  absentia,  to  forever  brand 
that  individual  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Most  importantly.  Madam 
President,  since  the  court  would  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  of  established  and 
agreed-upon  procedures,  no  one  could 
argue  that  a  prosecution  was  being  car- 
ried out  for  political  purposes,  or  that 
it  represented  a  victor's  vengeance. 

Another  area  in  which  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  would  prove 
useful,  in  my  view,  is  in  the  fight 
against  drug  trafficking  and  terrorism. 
One  might  consider,  for  instance,  the 
difficulty  we  often  have  in  prosecuting 
drug  lords  from  certain  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  a  sense,  these  nations  are  in  a  dou- 
ble bind:  On  the  one  hand,  they  often 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  cases  against 
the  suspected  drug  lords  themselves  be- 
cause of  violence  directed  against  the 
judicial  system  in  their  own  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  extradite  them  to  the  United 
States  because  of  political  resentment 
back  at  home.  An  international  crimi- 
nal court,  if  properly  structured,  could 
provide  an  important  third  option. 

As  for  terrorism,  it  is  often  said  that 
one  man's  terrorist  is  another  man's 
freedom  fighter.  And  yet  the  inter- 
national community  has  managed  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  a  certain 
array  of  crimes  that  are  clearly  unac- 
ceptable no  matter  what  the  context, 
such  as  the  taking  of  hostages,  the  hi- 
jacking of  a  civilian  airliner,  or  at- 
tacks on  diplomats  and  other  inter- 
nationally protected  persons.  In  these 
cases,  an  international  criminal  court 
could  play  an  important  and  useful 
role. 

One  notable  recent  example  is  the 
1985  terrorist  attack  on  the  Achille 
Lauro,  which  resulted  in  the  tragic 
death  of  an  American  citizen,  Leon 
Klinghoffer.  Egypt  captured  the  sus- 
pects in  this  case,  but  then,  bowing  to 
domestic  political  pressure,  put  them 
on  a  plane  to  Tunis  to  be  tried  before 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
The  United  States  intercepted  the  jet 
and  diverted  it  to  Italy,  but  Italy  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  suspects.  Italy 
then  let  the  mastermind  of  the  attack 
go  free  for  alleged  lack  of  evidence  and 
convicted  several  other  persons  for  sen- 
tences ranging  from  6  months  to  30 
years. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  angry  at  Italy  for  what  it 


viewed  as  insignificant  sentences  for 
the  terrorists,  Egypt  was  angry  at  the 
United  States  for  intercepting  its  air- 
line, and  the  United  States  was  angry 
at  Egypt  for  not  prosecuting  the  sus- 
pects in  the  first  place.  All  in  all,  the 
interests  of  everyone  involved  would 
have  been  better  served  by  recourse  to 
a  neutral  tribunal. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  there  are 
a  host  of  other  circumstances  in  which, 
for  practical  reasons,  an  international 
criminal  court  might  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  alleged  offenders.  These 
would  include  cases  where  evidence  is 
located  in  two  or  more  countries; 
where  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
nations  over  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment to  be  meted  out,  such  as  the 
death  penalty;  where  victims  are  found 
in  two  or  more  nations;  and  where  no 
extradition  treaty  exists  between  the 
requesting  country  and  the  country 
with  possession  of  the  alleged  offender. 

Madam  President,  in  the  time  I  have 
remaining,  I  would  like  to  briefly  give 
my  colleagues  some  sense  of  the  grow- 
ing measure  of  support  for  this  pro- 
posal, both  here  at  home  and  through- 
out the  international  community. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  issue 
of  an  international  criminal  court  has 
gained  the  attention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  endorsed  the 
concept  at  its  1992  annual  meeting.  The 
ABA  has  also  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
task  force,  led  by  former  Attorney 
General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti,  to  ex- 
amine a  number  of  questions  surround- 
ing the  proposal. 

I  might  point  out  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  has  raised  some  of 
these  questions.  He  asked  exactly  the 
right  questions,  in  my  view.  But  to  be 
opposed  in  concept  fundamentally  be- 
fore even  examining  those  issues,  I 
think  is  where  he  is  making  his  mis- 
take. 

The  final  report,  I  would  point  out, 
from  the- ABA  task  force  was  com- 
pleted on  January  11  of  this  year,  and 
it  contains  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  proposed  court's  juris- 
diction and  scope. 

In  addition,  the  concept  was  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Improving 
the  Effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  bipartisan  task  force  that  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  in  September 
1993. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  U.N.'s 
International  Law  Commission  has 
been  examining  the  issue  of  the  inter- 
national criminal  court  for  the  past  4 
years.  Last  year,  in  its  most  visible 
sign  of  progress  yet,  the  ILC  put  forth 
a  67-article  draft  statute  for  such  a 
court.  While  elements  of  that  statute 
have  been  criticized  by  some,  most  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  draft  statute 
represented  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  deliberations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  past  November,  the  General 
Assembly  voted  to  request  the  LLC  to 


complete  its  work  on  the  draft  statute 
at  its  1994  session. 

Among  member  states  at  the  United 
Nations,  support  for  an  International 
Criminal  Court  is  also  growing.  United 
States  allies  and  other  international 
partners  that  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  the  concept  in  recent  debate  at 
the  United  Nations  include  Germany. 
Russia.  Canada.  Spain,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Nicaragua,  Mexico,  and  Aus- 
tralia, among  many  others. 

Finally,  as  for  the  United  States,  the 
administration's  official  position  is 
also  evolving.  In  1992,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Bush  administration  sent 
State  Department  legal  adviser  Edwin 
D.  Williamson  to  the  United  Nations  to 
argue  that  a  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  the  proposal  would  be  acceptable, 
and  to  say  only  that  the  United  States 
was  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept. Last  year,  under  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, legal  adviser  Conrad  K. 
Harper  told  the  United  Nations  that 
"My  Government  has  decided  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of  such 
a  court." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  Clinton 
administration  is  indeed  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  this  issue,  and  it  is  my  strong 
hope  that  it  will  conclude  that  this  is 
a  concept  to  which  it  can  lend  its  clear 
endorsement.  The  legislation  that  we 
are  considering  today  is  merely  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  administra- 
tion in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  assortment  of  items 
that  lend  support  to  the  concept  of  the 
International  Criminal  Court.  These 
include  the  following:  newspaper  edi- 
torials in  support  of  the  International 
Criminal  Court  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Hartford  Courant;  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  final  report  of  the  ABA 
Task  Force  on  an  International  Crimi- 
nal Court;  an  excerpt  from  the  final  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  list  of  the  Com- 
mission members;  the  statement  deliv- 
ered by  State  Department  legal  adviser 
Conrad  K.  Harper  at  the  United  Na- 
tions last  fall;  excerpts  from  state- 
ments made  last  year  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Madeleine  Albright 
on  this  subject;  and  a  copy  of  a  recent 
article  by  Benjamin  Ferencz,  a  former 
chief  prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
court. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  include  at  this  point  sev- 
eral other  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  members  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity that  indicate  their  support  for  the 
concept  of  the  International  Criminal 
Court.  Several  of  these  scholars  took 
the  opportunity  to  offer  comments  on 
certain  portions  of  the  ILC's  draft  stat- 
ute and  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 


that    these    be    made    a    part    of    the 
RECORD  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6.  19931 
A  Court  for  Internation.^l  Outlaws 

How  to  deal  with  a  person  like  Gen.  Mo- 
hammed Farah  Aidid.  the  Somali,  warlord 
who  orders  attacks  on  United  Nations  peace- 
keepers and  uses  women  and  children  as 
shields  for  the  killers? 

Under  whose  jurisdiction  could  he  be  pros- 
ecuted? There  is  no  functional  civil  govern- 
ment in  Somalia.  Even  if  U.N.  soldiers  could 
arrest  him.  what  would  they  do  with  him 
after  that?  Convene  a  war  crimes  tribunal,  as 
is  being  done  now  to  try  the  ethnic  cleansers 
in  the  Balkans?  That  idea  summons  up  the 
daunting  prospect  of  establishing  ad  hoc  tri- 
bunals in  every  corner  of  the  world  where 
civil  law  breaks  down. 

There  is  a  better  way:  establish  a  perma- 
nent international  criminal  court  to  try  peo- 
ple who  flout  globally  recognized  standards 
of  behavior.  The  World  Court  in  The  Hague 
deals  with  disputes  between  governments, 
but  there  is  no  comparable  body  to  judge  in- 
dividuals. 

The  need  is  obvious.  In  Colombia,  leaders 
of  the  big  drug  cartels  are  so  powerful  that 
they  can  order  the  murder  of  judges,  jury 
members,  journalists  and  government  offi- 
cials who  try  to  thwart  them.  The  crimes 
committed  by  terrorists,  hijackers  and 
smugglers  of  drugs,  wildlife  and  other  con- 
traband know  no  national  boundaries.  And  in 
small  conflicts  all  over  the  world  (East 
Timor,  for  example),  people  get  away  with 
murder  because  there's  no  way  to  bring  them 
to  justice. 

In  January  Senator  Christoper  Dodd.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Connecticut,  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution in  Congress  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  support  United  Nations  efforts  to 
establish  such  a  court.  Last  fall  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  unanimously  requested  that 
the  International  Law  Commission  start  to 
draw  up  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 

There  are  obvious  problems.  What  crimes 
should  be  covered,  and  who  would  decide 
whom  to  prosecute?  What  if  Saddam  Hussein 
tried  to  have  George  Bush  arrested?  How 
should  the  requirements  of  different  legal 
traditions  be  reconciled?  What  rules  of  evi- 
dence would  be  used? 

Some  countries  would  see  an  international 
court  as  a  threat  to  their  sovereignty.  One 
way  to  get  around  this  would  be  to  require 
an  accused  person's  country  to  consent  to 
prosecution.  But  that  would  present  its  own 
problems.  Would  Libya  really  surrender  the 
suspected  Pan  Am  bombers  to  such  a  court? 
Colombia's  powerful  drug  lords  have  already 
forced  their  Government  to  abandon  its  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  the  United  States:  they 
would  surely  try  to  make  life  miserable  for  a 
government  that  consented  to  hand  them 
over  to  an  international  court. 

These  problems  are  real  but  surmountable. 
The  U.N.  is  already  developing  a  powerful 
precedent  as  it  sets  up  the  terms  for  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Another  possible  formula  would  be  to  limit 
the  court's  jurisdiction  to  crimes,  like  slave 
trafficking  and  hijacking,  already  covered  by 
international  conventions. 

The  Bush  Administration's  attitude  to- 
ward such  a  court  was  to  list  the  inherent 
problems  and  wait  until  somebody  else 
ironed  them  out.  The  Clinton  Administra- 
tion has  yet  to  take  a  position.  Mr.  Clinton 
could  give  the  international  court  a  sigrnifi- 


cant  nudge  by  throwing  his  weight  behind 
the  effort. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  always  be  out- 
laws like  General  Aidid.  The  international 
community  will  continue  to  suffer  as  long  as 
there  is  no  way  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Feb.  6. 1993] 

Time  for  an  International  Court 

If  the  authorities  in  Colombia  ever  recap- 
ture Pablo  Escobar,  they'll  be  faced  with  a 
conundrum.  The  leader  of  the  Medellin  co- 
caine cartel.  Mr.  Escobar  is  so  powerful  and 
so  ruthless  that  any  judge,  any  juror,  any  po- 
liceman who  came  into  contact  with  him 
would  be  in  danger  of  assassination.  His  or- 
ganization has  casually  executed  journalists, 
judges,  politicians,  even  innocent  tourists,  to 
strike  fear  in  its  opponents.  The  message  is 
clear:  Try  to  stop  us  and  we  will  kill  you. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  bringing  these 
murderers  to  justice  is  almost  impossible. 
The  only  alternative— extraditing  drug  lords 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  also 
wanted— chafes  at  national  pride  and  has  be- 
come too  risky  for  political  leaders. 

Sen.  Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  that  points 
toward  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
prosecuting  international  criminals  such  as 
Mr.  Escobar.  Mr.  Dodd  has  called  for  cre- 
ation of  an  international  criminal  court  to 
try  individuals  who  violate  an  agreed-upon 
set  of  standards. 

The  need  for  such  a  court  is  obvious.  Each 
week  news  stories  reveal  the  limitations  of 
law  enforcement.  As  the  world  shrinks, 
international  crime  increases.  How  to  bring 
to  justice  the  pirates  who  prey  on  refugees 
on  the  high  seas  in  southeast  Asia?  The 
poachers  of  endangered  species?  Those  who 
flout  environmental  regulations  and  cause 
large-scale  damage  to  the  earth?  People  who 
kidnap  young  girls  to  sell  as  wives  to 
wealthy  men  in  other  countries?  Military 
commanders  in  the  Balkans  who  encourage 
rape  and  genocide? 

In  introducing  the  resolution.  Mr.  Dodd 
rightly  harked  back  to  the  Nuremberg  trials, 
which  set  a  precedent  for  international  scru- 
tiny of  crimes  that  went  far  beyond  violating 
the  laws  of  an  individual  nation.  He  quoted 
former  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger's  vow  to  bring  the  ethnic  cleans- 
ers in  the  former  Yugoslav  republics  to  jus- 
tice, promising  a  "second  Nuremberg." 

The  notion  has  been  around  for  a  while.  In 
1991.  the  United  Nations  International  Law 
Commission  adopted  a  draft  code  of  inter- 
national crimes.  Under  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. U.S.  support  for  the  notion  was  luke- 
warm. 

Last  year,  after  some  pressure  from  other 
countries,  the  United  States  relaxed  its 
stance  and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  grant- 
ed permission  to  begin  work  on  drafting  a 
statute  to  set  up  an  international  court. 

The  United  States  has  been  reluctant  in 
the  past  to  support  such  a  move  out  of  fear 
that  U.S.  citizens  might  be  brought  before  an 
international  court.  That  is.  indeed,  a  possi- 
bility. As  Americans,  we  should  not  fear  it — 
any  more  than  we  fear  the  rule  of  law  in  our 
own  communities. 

Mr.  Dodd's  resolution  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 


[The  views  expressed  herein  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  or  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and,  accordingly,  should  not 
be  construed  as  representing  the  policy  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.) 
American  Bar  Association  Task  Force  on 
AN  International  Criminal  Court 

FINAL  report 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  on  August  11-12,  1992,  the 
House  of  Delegates  adopted  the  following 
recommendation,  submitted  by  the  ABA 
Task  Force  on  an  International  Criminal 
Court  and  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation: 

recommendation 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment work  toward  finding  solutions  to  the 
numerous  important  legal  and  practical  is- 
sues identified  in  the  accompanying  reports 
of  the  Task  Force  on  an  International  Crimi- 
nal Court  and  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  view  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  criminal  court, 
considering  the  following  principles  and  is- 
sues: 

A.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  con- 
current with  that  of  member  states.  It  may 
cover  a  range  of  well  established  inter- 
national crimes,  but  member  states  shall  be 
free  to  choose  by  filing  a  declaration  of  the 
crimes  they  shall  recognize  as  within  the 
court's  jurisdiction. 

B.  No  person  shall  be  tried  before  the  court 
unless  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  court  by  the  state  or  states  of  which  he 
is  a  national  and  by  the  state  or  states  in 
which  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

C.  The  fundamental  rights  of  an  accused 
shall  be  protected  by  appropriate  provisions 
in  the  court's  constituent  instruments  and 
in  its  rules  of  evidence  and  criminal  proce- 
dure. 

D.  The  obligations  of  states  under  the 
court's  constituent  instruments  shall  be  en- 
forced by  sanctions. 

The  report  submitted  with  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Task  Force  on  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  identified  and  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  legal  and  practical  issues 
regarding  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court.  Admittedly,  how- 
ever, the  report  was  unable  to  explore  all  of 
these  issues  in  a  thorough  fashion,  and  it  was 
understood  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  that  the  Task  Force  would 
continue  its  work  in  an  effort  to  examine 
those  issues  it  previously  had  given  little 
consideration  to.  such  as.  for  example,  pro- 
ceedings at  trial.  There  was  also  general 
agreement  that  the  Task  Force  would  bene- 
fit from  the  addition  of  several  new  mem- 
bers. 

Accordingly,  at  its  meeting  in  September 
1992,  the  ABA  Board  of  Governors  approved 
the  Annual  Plan  of  the  Task  Force  and  au- 
thorized the  Task  Force  to  accept  external 
funding  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  op- 
erations during  the  1992-1993  ABA  Year.  The 
new  President  of  the  ABA.  Michael 
McWilliams.  appointed  seven  new  members 
of  the  Task  Force.  These  new  members  are, 
in  alphabetical  order:  Michael  Abbell.  Craig 
Baab.  Eric  L.  Chase.  William  M.  Hannay, 
Louis  B.  Sohn  and  Rebecca  J.  Westerfield. 

The  composition  of  the  reconstituted  Task 
Force,  then,  is  as  follows.  The  chairperson  is 
Benjamin  R.  Civiletti.  The  other  members  of 
the  Task  Force  are.  in  alphabetical  order. 
Michael  Abbell,  Donald  B.  Ayer,  Craig  Baab, 
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Eric  L.  Chase.  Stuart  H.  Deming.  Edward 
S.G.  Dennis.  Jr..  Helen  M.  Eversberg,  Robert 
B.  Fiske.  Jr..  William  M.  Hannay,  Jerome  J. 
Shestack.  Louis  B.  Sohn.  Melvyn 
Tanenbaum.  Michael  E.  Tigar.  Rebecca  J. 
Westerfield.  and  Bruce  Zagaris. 

Professor  John  F.  Murphy  continues  as  re- 
porter for  the  Task  Force. 

After  being  reconstituted,  the  Task  Force 
divided  into  working  groups  on  the  following 
topics:  (1)  Jurisdiction.  Applicable  Law.  and 
Sentences,  chaired  by  Professor  Louis  B. 
Sohn:  (2)  Structure.  Process.  Procedure,  and 
Rules,  chaired  by  Judge  Melvyn  Tanenbaum; 
and  (3)  Investigation.  Charging.  Prosecution, 
and  Incarceration,  chaired  by  Michael 
Abbell.  These  working  groups  exchanged 
views  by  letter  and  telephone  and  also  com- 
mented on  discussion  papers  prepared  by  the 
reporter. 

The  reconstituted  Task  Force  as  a  whole 
held  two  meetings.  In  addition  to  general 
discussion  members  of  the  Task  Force  com- 
mented on  drafts  of  this  report  by  the  re- 
porter. 

The  Task  Force  also  benefitted  from  the 
participation  in  its  meetings  of  Bruce  C. 
Rashkow.  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  United 
Nations  Affairs,  and  Michael  P.  Scharf.  then 
Attorney/Adviser,  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser. U.S.  Department  of  State,  now  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Law.  New  England  School  of 
Law.  Ms.  Jamison  Borek.  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser, provided  helpful  comments  on  a  draft 
of  this  report,  and  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser also  kindly  supplied  the  Task  Force 
with  various  documents  relevant  to  an  inter- 
national criminal  court. 

A  special  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
is  due  Alaire  Bretz  Rieffel.  staff  liaison  for 
the  Task  Force  and  Director.  ABA  Section  of 
International  Law  and  Practice.  Ms.  Rieffel's 
cheerful  and  efficient  handling  of  numerous 
administrative  details  associated  with  this 
project  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Task  Force. 

The  expanded  size  of  the  Task  Force  has 
Increased  the  already  substantial  diversity 
of  views  represented  on  it.  Accordingly,  it 
proved  impossible  to  achieve  agreement  on 
all  the  propositions  set  forth  in  this  report. 
To  the  extent  possible,  where  there  has  been 
a  sharp  disagreement  of  view,  this  has  been 
noted  in  the  report.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  full  range 
of  opinions.  Association  with  the  report  as  a 
member  of  the  Task  Force  does  not  nec- 
essarily signify  complete  agreement  in  every 
particular,  but  rather  general  agreement 
with  the  report's  substance. 

This  report  should  be  read  as  a  supplement 
to.  as  well  as  an  up>dating  and  expansion  of. 
the  Task  Force's  report  that  accompanied 
the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  August  1992.  In  order  to  assist 
the  reader  in  this  endeavor  a  copy  of  the 
Task  Force's  first  report  has  been  attached 
to  this  report  as  Appendix  A. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  first  report  this  re- 
port does  not  reexamine  the  arguments  for 
and  against  an  international  criminal  court. 
Also,  as  we  shall  see.  these  arguments  have 
largely  been  overtaken  by  recent  develop- 
ments. Rather,  the  report  begins  with  a  brief 
examination  of  major  developments  since 
the  date  of  the  first  report.  Next  the  report 
turns  to  the  issue  of  the  court's  subject  mat- 
ter and  personal  jurisdiction  and  the  law  it 
should  apply.  The  report  then  explores,  in 
separate  sections,  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  court:  its  pre-trial  and  trial  proce- 
dures; and  the  enforcement  of  sanctions 
against  persons  convicted  of  crimes  within 
the  court's  jurisdiction. 


[Final  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations] 
Defining  Purpose:  The  U.N.  and  the 
Health  of  Nations 
international  criminal  court 
In  view  of  the  transnational  nature  of  mod- 
ern   criminal    conduct    and    the    increasing 
interdependency  of  nations,  the  Commission 
recommends    creation    of   an    International 
Criminal   Court   (ICC)   to   hold   accountable 
criminals  who  violate  specific  international 
conventions.     For    any    just    international 
order  to  become  a  reality,  it  must  address 
international  and  transnational  criminality 
and  demand  the  cooperation  of  states  to  re- 
dress such  crime.  The  system  proposed  here, 
however,   should   be   viewed   not   as   a  sub- 
stitute  for  but  a  complement   to   national 
criminal  systems  and  other  modalities  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  cooperation  in  penal 
matters. 

Various  arguments  have  been  raised 
against  an  ICC.  Some  critics  contend  that  it 
would  hinder  efforts  to  strengthen  existing 
extradition  procedures,  because  countries 
would  be  reluctant  to  allow  extradition  of 
suspected  criminals  to  a  foreign  country 
when  they  could  be  turned  over  to  the  ICC 
for  prosecution.  The  same  argument,  how- 
ever, is  also  a  persuasive  reason  for  the  ICC. 
Another  argument  is  that  a  permanent  ICC 
would  become  politicized  and  lose  its  effec- 
tiveness. This  danger  exists  in  any  U.N. 
agency,  but  can  be  minimized  by  the  way  the 
court  is  established  and  the  procedures  under 
which  it  operates.  Still  another  concern  is 
that,  given  the  diversity  of  nations  and  legal 
systems  in  the  world,  it  will  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  create  a  code  of  inter- 
national laws,  form  a  court  and  establish 
rules  of  jurisdiction  and  procedure  to  which 
all  members  will  agree. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  problems  in  the 
creation  and  implementation  of  a  permanent 
International  Criminal  Court,  but  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  potential  benefits 
outweigh  the  arguments  against  it.  Success- 
ful prosecutions  in  such  a  court  would  not 
only  result  in  punishment  for  the  perpetra- 
tors, but  would  help  deter  behavior  repulsive 
to  the  international  community. 

A  permanent  International  Criminal  Court 
should  be  created  through  a  multilateral 
treaty  to  be  written  and  ratified  under  U.N. 
auspices.  Its  jurisdiction  would  proceed 
along  two  tracks.  On  the  first  track,  the 
Court  would  deal  with  "international 
crimes,"  the  most  serious  of  which  are  the 
product  of  state  action  or  state  policy,  affect 
the  peace  and  security  of  humankind  or  are 
particularly  offensive  to  basic  human  values. 
These  crimes  are:  Aggressive  war,  war 
crimes,  unlawful  use  of  weapons,  crimes 
against  humanity,  genocide,  apartheid,  tor- 
ture, unlawful  human  experimentation,  slav- 
ery and  slave  related  practices. 

On  the  second  track,  the  Court  would  con- 
sider "international  delicts"— international 
misdemeanors  that  offend  human  values  but 
are  not  usually  the  product  of  state  action  or 
policy  and  do  not  threaten  the  general  peace 
and  security.  They  include:  Piracy,  aircraft 
hijacking  and  other  threats  to  international 
air  safety,  threat  and  use  of  force  against 
internationally  protected  persons,  threats 
and  attacks  upon  international  maritime 
navigation,  the  taking  of  civilian  hostages, 
drug  offenses,  destruction  or  theft  of  na- 
tional treasures,  environmental  damage, 
theft  of  nuclear  weapons  and  materials,  and 
illegal  forms  of  mercenarism. 

The  Commission  recommends  that,  ini- 
tially, the  Court  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 


tion with  national  courts.  It  would  present  a 
neutral  alternative  forum  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals  accused  of  committing 
international  crimes.  Many  countries  would 
be  more  likely  to  relinquish  the  prosecution 
of  an  individual  in  their  possession  to  an 
international  body  than  to  a  sovereign  state. 
Some  countries  may  also  be  more  willing  to 
let  the  Court  prosecute  a  suspected  criminal 
than  to  try  him  in  their  own  courts. 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  among 
U.N.  members  that  violations  of  humani- 
tarian law,  like  war  crimes,  if  not  prosecuted 
before  national  courts,  should  be  tried  before 
ad  hoc  tribunals  establLshed  by  the  Security 
Council  rather  than  a  standing  ICC.  This  is 
chiefly  because  the  violations  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  orders  from  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  bringing  the  perpetrators  to 
trial  may  require  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Security  Council. 

This  is  the  course  taken  b.v  the  Security 
Council  for  dealing  with  crimes  in  what  used 
to  be  Yugoslavia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  spe- 
cial tribunal  being  established  is  limited  to 
"serious  violations  of  International  humani- 
tarian law  committed  in  the  territory  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  between  1  January  1991 
and  a  date  to  be  determined."  Specifically, 
the  crimes  covered  by  the  court's  statute  in- 
clude "grave  breaches  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949,"  "violations  of  the  laws  or  cus- 
toms of  war.  "  "genocide"  and  "crimes 
against  humanity." 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  arguments 
for  ad  hoc  tribunals,  but  believes  that  a  per- 
manent court  is  preferable,  because  it  would 
avoid  the  politicized  process  of  establishing 
an  ad  hoc  tribunal  for  every  criminal  viola- 
tion of  this  kind. 

[Statement  by  Hon.  Conrad  K.  Harper.  Legal 
Adviser.  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  6th  Committee  48th 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, Oct.  26,  1993] 
Agenda  Item  143:  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  on  the  Work  of 
Its  Forty-fifth  Session  International 
Criminal  court 

Madam  Chairman,  as  this  is  my  first  time 
addressing  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  officers.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  ("ILC"). 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  annual  deliberations  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

My  delegation  commends  the  ILC  for  the 
valuable  work  it  has  done  in  many  fields,  in- 
cluding its  expeditious  work  on  the  vital 
topic  before  us  today.  My  delegation  also 
wishes  to  note  with  appreciation  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  ILC's  working  group. 
The  working  group's  strong  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a  thoughtful  and  serious  work  product 
that  deserves  attention  by  members  states. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  comments  for  my 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  international  criminal 
court,  and  in  particular  the  proposed  statute 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  ( A/48/10  >  and  prepared  by 
the  ILC's  working  group  over  the  past  year. 
My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  fight  against  transnational  crime  in  all 
its  forms.  We  have  taken  an  active  role  in  all 
fora  where  proposals  for  international  co- 
operation in  this  area  are  debated  and  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  we  actively  pursue  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relationships  that 
underlie  cooperation  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  and  have  entered  into  numerous  extra- 


dition treaties  as  well  as  treaties  on  mutual 
legal  assistance  in  criminal  matters.  We 
have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  inter- 
national efforts  to  curtail  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  organized  crime,  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Last  May.  the  Security  Council  created  an 
Ad  Hoc  Tribunal  to  address  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  law  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  My  Government  is  a 
major  proponent  of  this  effort  to  ensure  that 
those  who  have  committed  such  crimes  are 
held  personally  responsible.  This  Tribunal 
for  Yugoslavia  establishes  a  new  and  largely 
untested  mechanism— one  that  has  gained 
wide-ranging  support  in  part  because  it  was 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  spe- 
cific situation.  The  same  level  of  care  must 
be  taken  with  other  new  mechanisms  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral cooperation  that  this  Committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  My  Government  has  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court.  We  recognize  that  in  certain  in- 
stances egregious  violations  of  international 
law  may  go  unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of 
an  effective  national  forum  for  prosecution. 
We  also  recognize  that,  although  there  are 
certain  advantages  to  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals,  this  process  is  time  con- 
suming and  may  thus  diminish  the  ability  to 
act  promptly  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing such  offenses.  In  general,  although  the 
underlying  issues  must  be  appropriately  re- 
solved, the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  an  important  one.  and  one 
in  which  we  have  a  significant  and  positive 
interest.  This  is  a  serious  and  important  ef- 
fort which  should  be  continued,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  actively  and  constructively  in- 
volved. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  Government  contin- 
ues to  study  the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  and  the  ILC  working  group's 
proposal.  Wliile  some  of  the  issues  are  very 
difficult  and  the  review  is  not  complete,  we 
do  have  a  number  of  comments  on  aspects  of 
the  draft  at  this  stage.  Ultimately,  no  pro- 
|X)sal  can  gain  the  support  of  governments  if 
certain  key  issues  are  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. I  believe  that  many  member  states 
may  share  our  concerns,  and  will  agree  that 
careful  stud.v  is  required. 

Careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given,  for 
example,  to  whether  the  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  has  been  framed  ap- 
propriately. We  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  general  category  of  "crime[s]  under  gen- 
eral international  law  "  is  sufficiently  well- 
defined  or  accepted  by  the  world  community 
that  it  could  at  this  stage,  form  a  basis  for 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court.  We  will 
also  need  to  consider,  for  example,  whether 
drug  crimes  and  crimes  by  terrorists  are  bet- 
ter handled  by  an  international  court  than 
by  national  courts.  We  will  want  to  ensure 
that  cases  which  can  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately handled  in  national  courts  are  not 
removed  unnecessarily  to  the  international 
court.  We  also  have  a  concern  over  how 
international  jurisdiction  would  relate  to  ex- 
isting status  of  forces  agreements,  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  crimes,  and  other  military 
matters. 

We  also  note  that,  under  the  current  pro- 
posal, many  states  which  have  a  definite  in- 
terest in  a  particular  case  have  no  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  international  criminal 
court  or  national  courts  handle  that  case. 
Thus  the  state  or  states  where  the  crime 
took  place,  where  the  victims  reside  and  the 
state  of  nationality  of  the  accused  person 


might  none  of  them  consent  to  a  given  pros- 
ecution, yet  it  might  proceed.  At  this  point, 
we  do  not  suggest  that  all  states  with  any  of 
these  various  interests  in  a  case  must  give 
consent,  or  otherwise  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  particular  crime,  before 
a  prosecution  with  proceed.  Nonetheless,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  always 
be  the  possibility  of  cases  initiated  by  the 
Security  Council,  we  believe  that  further  re- 
view of  this  issue  is  warranted. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
think  through  how  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  will  affect  existing  extradition  re- 
lationships, whether  according  to  treaty  or 
other  legal  mechanisms.  The  United  States 
has,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  put  considerable 
energy  into  entering  into  bilateral  extra- 
dition treaties  with  numerous  governments. 
The  arrangements  for  the  proposed  court 
should  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  frustrate 
the  purposes  of,  those  treaty  relationships. 
Thus,  we  should  consider  whether  a  request 
for  surrender  of  an  accused  person  to  the 
international  criminal  court  should  really 
take  precedence  over  a  proper  request  for  ex- 
tradition under  an  extradition  treaty,  or 
whether  the  court  should  function  more  as  a 
mechanism  to  be  used  when  national  courts 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  cur- 
rent draft's  provision  for  immediate  arrest 
and  surrender  of  an  offender  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  requirements  for  a  judicial  hear- 
ing that  are  for  the  United  States,  and  likely 
for  other  states  as  well,  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We  will  also  want  to  ensure  that  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  international  standards 
for  due  process  and  human  rights.  The  ILC 
working  group  has  certainly  taken  these 
concerns  into  account  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  others  may  have  fur- 
ther contributions  to  make  on  this  subject. 
We  note,  for  example,  that  the  current  draft 
does  not  make  provision  for  a  true  "appeal" 
to  a  separate  group  of  appellate  judges.  The 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  this  very  important  fea- 
ture. More  generally,  given  the  extent  to 
which  tiie  court's  rules  will  give  definition  to 
the  principles  of  due  proce.ss  and  human 
rights,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
drafting  those  rules  in  conjunction  with  the 
statute. 

Cognizant  of  the  budgetary  pressures  on 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations, 
we  believe  that  an  international  criminal 
court  will  need  to  have  an  acceptable  mecha- 
nism for  budgetary  and  administrative  over- 
sight. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  that  it  is 
critical  for  the  success  of  this  endeavor  that 
the  court  have  the  full  support  of  the  world 
community.  Any  other  course  would  run  the 
danger  of  undercutting  cooperation  in  inter- 
national criminal  matters.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  essential  that  the  fundamental  issues 
relating  to  such  a  court  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Our  review  is  continuing,  and  this  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  our  concerns.  Nonetheless. 
we  wanted  member  states  to  have  the  benefit 
of  our  views.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
Government  is  ready  to  work  energetically 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  related  to  establishing  an 
international  criminal  court,  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  relevant  issues  and  con- 
cerns. 


Establishment  of  an  International 
Criminal  Court 
[Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  at  a  hearing  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  January  13. 
1993.  and  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Dodd) 

On  the  establishment  of  an  international 
criminal  court:  "I  think  that  it's  a  good  time 
now.  with  the  leadership  at  the  UN  which  is 
I  think  prepared  to  think  new  thoughts  and 
develop  new  ideas,  to  see  if  we  can't  find 
some  permanent  mechanism  rather  than 
having  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  mechanism  each 
time." 

[Statement    of   UN    Ambassador    Madeleine 
Albright  at  a  hearing  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  January  21.  1993.  in 
response  to  a  question  by  Senator  Dodd] 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  there  is  [nothing] 
more   important   than   really  strengthening 
the  international  rule  of  law.  and  establish- 
ing a  tribunal,  which  you  discussed,  which 
Secretary  Christopher  also  said.  I  think  that 
part  of  the  problem  we  have  now  is  that  such 
a  place  does  not  exist.  We  have  a  hard  time 
trying  to  sort  out  where  we  would  bring  the 
war  crimes — where  we  would  present  them — 
and  therefore,  creating  this  organization  is 
very,  very  important." 

[From  Constitution  magazine.  Fall  1993] 

Needed:  an  International  Criminal  Court 

(By  Benjamin  B.  Ferencz) 

After  the  genocide  and  inhumanity  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  drawing  the  charter  for  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg. 
The  Nuremberg  principles,  which  provided 
the  legal  basis  of  the  tribunal,  were  affirmed 
by  the  United  Nations  in  1946  and  made  clear 
that  aggressive  war  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity would  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

In  opening  the  Nuremberg  tribunal.  Jus- 
tice Robert  Jackson,  on  leave  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  serve  as  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  United  States,  heralded  the  rule  of 
law.  "That  four  great  nations."  he  said, 
"Hushed  with  victory  and  stung  with  injury 
stay  the  hand  of  vengeance  and  voluntarily 
submit  their  captive  enemies  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant tributes  that  Power  ever  has  paid  to 
Reason  .  .  .  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
record  on  which  we  judge  these  defendants 
today  is  the  record  on  which  history  will 
judge  us  tomorrow." 

Yet,  since  Nuremberg  there  has  been  no 
international  criminal  court  to  call  inter- 
national criminals  to  account.  And  the 
crimes  continue. 

Iraq  immediately  comes  to  mind.  The 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  led  by  the 
United  States,  mobilized  international  forces 
to  repel  aggression  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait. 
But  contrary  to  the  Nuremberg  doctrine  that 
only  the  guilty  should  be  punished— after  a 
fair  trial  and  with  evidence  of  guilt  beyond 
doubt— Iraq's  civilian  population  has  become 
the  main  victim  of  both  economic  sanctions 
and  missile  attacks,  while  its  leader,  alleg- 
edly responsible  for  every  war  crime  in  the 
book,  remains  head  of  government.  It  is 
sadly  ironic  that  a  great  military  victory 
won  by  brave  young  people  upholding  Amer- 
ican principles  abroad  should  be  followed  by 
a  lack  of  legal  courage  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cal leaders  back  home. 

But  perhaps  change  is  at  hand.  In  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  "ethnic  cleansing"  and 
mass  rapes  so  outraged  public  opinion  that 
the  Security  Council  ordered  that  evidence 
of  infringement  of  human  rights  in  the  Hal- 
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kans  be  assembled.  On  May  25.  1993.  the 
council  established  an  •international  tribu- 
nal for  the  sole  purpose  of  prosecuting  per- 
sons responsible  for  serious  violations  of 
international  humanitarian  law  committed 
in  the  territory  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  " 
While  the  ad  hoc  tribunal  can  deal  only  with 
crimes  committed  after  January  1.  1991.  its 
creation  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  perma- 
nent court. 

Setting  up  such  a  court  would  involve  lim- 
iting sovereign  rights  in  a  way  that  would 
certainly  be  familiar  to  Americans:  just  as 
the  13  Colonies  found  it  necessary  to  cede 
many  sovereign  rights  to  a  central  govern- 
ment in  1787.  so  the  violent  and  interdepend- 
ent global  community  of  today  is  beginning 
to  learn  that  real  sovereignty  belongs  to  the 
people  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
get  away  with  murder. 

Although  the  Constitution  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  punish  "offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations."  the  question  of  indicting  a  sov- 
ereign before  an  international  court  did  not 
arise  until  after  World  War  I.  A  15-member 
Commission  on  Responsibility  of  the  Au- 
thors of  the  War.  chaired  by  secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  violations  of  the  "laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity"  were 
criminal  offenses  for  which  even  a  chief  of 
state  could  be  punished.  But  almost  imme- 
diately after  signing  it.  defeated  Germany 
began  to  resist  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  a  diktat  that  it  had 
been  forced  to  accept.  The  Kaiser  had  al- 
ready escaped  to  neutral  .Holland,  and  Ger- 
many refused  to  hand  over  any  of  its  nation- 
als for  trial  by  an  Allied  court. 

In  1920  a  Committee  of  Jurists  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  and  dominated  by 
Elihu  Root,  a  former  U.S.  secretary  of  both 
war  and  state  and  a  senator  from  New  York, 
proposed  that  an  international  criminal 
court  be  established  "to  try  crimes  con- 
stituting a  breach  of  international  public 
order  or  against  the  universal  law  of  na- 
tions." The  advice  of  these  expert  jurists  was 
politely  brushed  aside  by  professional  dip- 
lomats. Sovereign  states  were  not  ready  to 
yield  authority  to  a  permanent  international 
tribunal,  even  after  World  War  II  when  the 
U.N.  was  founded. 

Although  the  United  Nations  charter  re- 
quires that  peace  be  maintained  "in  con- 
formity was  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law."  the  U.N.  has  no  legisla- 
tive authority,  its  World  Court  lacks  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction,  and  there  is  no  effective 
system  to  enforce  world  law.  But  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  mechanism  that  would  allow  the 
U.N.  to  begin  to  carry  our  its  charter  goals. 
The  absence  of  an  international  criminal 
court  of  law  to  punish  offenders  mocks  the 
victims  of  war  and  inhumanity  and  encour- 
ages more  criminality.  All  who  imperil  hu- 
manity must  know  that  they  will  be  held  to 
personal  account,  regardless  of  rank,  station 
or  nationality.  As  Telford  Taylor,  who 
served  as  U.S.  chief  of  counsel  at  Nuremberg, 
has  written.  "The  laws  of  war  are  not  a  one- 
away  street."  Law  poses  no  threat  to  the  in- 
nocent. A  permanent  international  criminal 
court  with  worldwide  jurisdiction  would 
close  a  gap  that  now  exists  in  the  world  legal 
order:  it  is  long  overdue  and  would  uphold 
America's  finest  moral  traditions  in  protect- 
ing peace  and  human  dignity. 


Rutgers. 
School  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Newark.  NJ.  September  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  30.  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  International  Law  Commission  (A/CN. 
4.L  490)  Add.  1,  and  inviting  me  to  provide 
you  with  my  comments. 

As  both  an  academician,  who  published  the 
first  American  coursebook  on  International 
Criminal  Law  (1965).  and  as  a  practitioner  in 
the  field,  as  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice 
Branch  (1974-1982).  I  have  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  the  International 
Criminal  Court  and.  from  time  to  time,  had 
occasion  to  work  with  agencies  responsible 
for  the  current  draft.  It  is  a  great  relief  that 
the  I.L.C.  has  concluded  its  work  which,  at 
times,  it  seem  incapable  or  unwilling  to  ac- 
complish. Moreover,  the  Draft  Statute  looks 
very  good  indeed.  While  here  and  there  I 
would  have  structured  it  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, the  draft  is  wholly  acceptable  to 
me. 

To  any  critic  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  most  crucial  provision  is  Article  32. 
which  creates  the  Indictment  Chamber 
(analogous  to  a  Grand  Jury),  composed  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Court.  This  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  other  drafts,  which  did  not 
envisage  an  indictment  chamber.  Yet.  such  a 
body  is  absolutely  necessary  since  it  estab- 
lishes by  a  high  standard  of  proof  (prima 
facie  case)  whether  the  case  should  move  to 
trial.  This  is  a  judicial  determination  of  acts 
and  therefore  differs  vastly  from  a  mere 
prosecutorial  accusation  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  politically  motivated.  The  objec- 
tive affirmation  of  the  indictment  by  the  in- 
dictment chamber  warrants  an  arrest.  Now. 
it  is  very  likely  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Court  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  indicted,  but  indictment  and 
warrant  of  arrest  serve  as  a  powerful  re- 
straint on  the  accused  who  may  not  be  able 
to  venture  out  into  the  world  for  fear  of  an 
arrest  and  trial.  Defendants  may  be  able  to 
hide  from  the  reach  of  international  crimi- 
nal justice  for  a  while.  Most  can  ultimately 
be  reached.  True,  some  may  never  be  brought 
before  the  International  Criminal  Court — in- 
stead ultimately  dying  the  death  of  an  in- 
dicted international  criminal. 

In  sum,  the  Draft  Statute  for  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  is  solid  and  prac- 
tical. It  will  derive  to  the  benefit  of  the 
World  Community  and  of  our  country,  which 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  crimes  against 
the  peace  and  security  of  mankind  by  itself. 

All  good  wishes  for  your  important  work  in 
the  Senate. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.O.W.  Mueller, 
J.D..  LL.M.,  Dr.  jur.  (h.c). 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Universit\'  of  Houston.  Law  Center, 

Houston.  TX.  November  15.  1993. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.   Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  October  28th  and  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  U.N.  Draft 
Statute  for  an  International  Criminal  Tribu- 
nal(19  July  1993).  > 

First.  I  applaud  the  considerable  efforts  of 
the  Working  Group  and  other  members  of 
the  International  Law  Commission  and  all 
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those  who  made  contributions  to  such  ef- 
forts. The  Draft  Statute  is  remarkable  for  its 
relatively  lucid  and  thorough  consideration 
of  the  important  issues  to  be  addressed  be- 
fore final  adoption  of  a  Statute  for  the  Tri- 
bunal. Alread.v.  it  is  remarkable  as  a  work- 
ing draft,  nearly  complete  in  several  re- 
spects. 

Second,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  I  as- 
sume that  this  draft  will  have  the  suppwrt  of 
nearly  all  international  law  professors  in  the 
United  States.  Here.  I  merely  provide  a  set  of 
preliminary  remarks  that  hopefully  will  be 
of  use  to  those  involved  in  the  creation  of  a 
final  document  and  in  United  States  adher- 
ence to  the  final  instrument.  There  are  a  few 
changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  independence  of  the  Procuracy  and  the 
Court  as  well  as  in  the  overall  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  effective  en- 
forcement of  international  criminal  laws. 
Once  again  there  is  genocide  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  especially  appropriate  to  keep  the 
criminal  events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  in 
mind  as  we  contemplate  the  fine-tuning  of 
an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent International  Criminal  Tribunal.  In 
particular,  there  is  a  difficulty  with  the 
present  draft  of  Article  24(b),  as  explained  in 
comments  that  follow.  Similarly,  no  state 
should  be  allpwed  to  control  the  ability  of 
the  International  Tribunal  to  prosecute  on 
behalf  of  humankind  a  crime  under  cus- 
tomary international  law  over  which  there  is 
universal  jurisdiction,  especially  a  crime 
such  as  genocide  which  is  not  only  prohib- 
ited under  customary  international  law  (see 
U.N.  Commentary,  at  p.  29.  paras.  (3)-(4))  but 
is  also  a  prohibition  under  customary  Jus 
cogens  (and.  thus,  a  peremptory  prohibition- 
see,  e.g..  Restatement  (Third)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Law  of  the  United  States  §702(a) 
and  Comments  d  and  n  (1987)). 

In  the  following  paragraphs.  I  address  par- 
ticular articles  in  the  Draft  Statute,  identi- 
fying some  concerns  and  needed  changes. 
With  respect  to  Article  6.  it  is  important 
that  judges  and  prosecutors  have  at  least  a 
working  knowledge  of  international  law.  It 
would  be  most  useful  for  States  to  allow  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with  inter- 
national law.  such  as  the  International  Law 
Association  or  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  to  have  input  concerning 
state  nominations. 

With  respect  to  Articles  9.  13(3)  and  17(2)- 
(3).  in  my  opinion  Judges  and  Prosecutors 
should  be  full-time  so  that  no  conflict  arises 
in  terms  of  their  prior  employment  or  other 
commitments.  Judges  should  be  available  on 
short  notice  if  they  are  not  sitting  full-time. 
This  also  seems  critical  for  a  full  guarantee 
of  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Article  19  must  be  amended  to  assure  that: 
"(d)  in  no  event  may  the  rules  adopted  de- 
prive an  accused  or  other  person  of  any  of 
the  human  rights  to  due  process  addressed  in 
Article  44  or  otherwise  developed  under  cus- 
tomary international  law."  The  language 
here  is  merely  suggested  language,  but  the 
point  must  be  assured  in  order  fully  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  those  suspect  of  having 
committed  crimes,  the  accused,  and  possibly 
other  persons  not  yet  suspects  or  accused. 

With  respect  to  Articles  30  and  44.  the 
rights  of  witnesses  should  also  be  assured — 
for  example,  rights  related  to  those  of  the 
accused  in  Article  44,  paras.  (f>-(g). 

Article  22  should  be  amended  to  cover  the 
1907  Hague  Convention  No.  IV  (recognized  as 
customary  laws  of  war  at  Nuremberg  over 
which  there  is  universal  jurisdiction).  This  is 
addressed  somewhat  in  the  U.N.  Com- 
mentary at  p.  29.  Here,  I  also  agree  with  the 


U.N.  Commentary  at  p.  23  concerning  the 
Convention  against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel. 
Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punish- 
ment and  urge  that  this  crime  also  be  listed. 
Additionally,  there  is  a  problem  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  treaties  listed  in  Article  22.  in 
particular,  those  listed  in  paras,  (c)-(h).  It  is 
likely  that  these  are  not  yet  customary 
international  law  (over  which  there  is  uni- 
versal jurisdiction)  but  merely  binding 
among  the  treaty  signatories  and  their  na- 
tionals (the  so-called  "universal  by  treaty" 
circumstance  allowing  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  signatory  nationals).  In  view  of  this 
point,  it  may  be  desirable  to  change  Article 
24(l)(a)  by  deleting  "under  the  relevant  trea- 
ty." It  is.  of  course,  true  that  a  state  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  under  a  relevant  treat.v 
or  in  any  other  respect  in  connection  with  a 
non-customary  offense  allegedly  committed 
by  a  national  of  a  state  that  is  not  a  signa- 
tory to  such  treaty,  but  the  deletion  would 
solve  any  ambiguity  here.  Also,  subpaia- 
graph  (b)  of  Article  24(1)  should  be  deleted. 
Jurisdiction  over  genocide  and  related 
crimes  exists  with  every  state  since  the  pro- 
hibition of  genocide  and  related  crimes,  as 
defined  by  the  Genocide  Convention,  has  now 
become  customary  )us  cogens,  as  noted  above. 
It  is  most  inappropriate,  therefore,  to  limit 
submission  under  Article  24  to  tho.se  states 
that  have  ratified  the  Convention  (and  whose 
ratifications  are  not  void  ab  initio  as  a  mat- 
ter of  international  law  because  their  at- 
tempted ratificarions  are  fundamentally  in- 
consistent with  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Genocide  Convention).  Clearly,  other  states 
can  (by  "special  acceptance"  under  Article 
26)  submit  such  criminal  accused  even  if  they 
are  not  a  signatory  (see,  e.g..  Article  26  (2) 
(a)),  and  a  states  acceptance  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tribunal  to  address  such  crimes 
can  ■  occur  after  the  commission  of  such 
crimes  and  not  violate  notions  of  ex  post 
facto  or  nullum  crimen  sine  jus  (since  the 
crime  already  exists  as  such  under  cus- 
tomary international  law),  but  there  should 
be  no  room  for  escape  of  criminal  liability 
for  those  reasonably  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted genocide  or  related  crimes  against 
humanity. 

In  my  opinion,  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  24 
should  be  deleted.  There  should  be  no  such 
veto  power  of  a  state  if  other  states  have  a 
competence  to  submit  the  case  for  prosecu- 
tion. With  this  sort  of  clause,  it  may  become 
unclear  whether  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
has  the  power  to  order  "extradition"  or  "sur- 
render" of  such  an  accused  under  Articles  39 
and  103  of  the  Charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lockerbie  bombing.  In  this  regard,  what  does 
"on  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council" 
now  mean  under  Article  25?  Do  Articles  24(2) 
and  25  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice? 

Article  27  provides  a  veto  power  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  respect  to  one  crime — 
aggression.  This  is  understandable  politi- 
cally, but  logically  inconsistent  with  a  no- 
tion of  an  independent  prosecutor  and  an 
independent  court.  Also,  the  crime  of  aggres- 
sion should  not  be  limited  to  aggression  by  a 
"state."  since  civil-war  belligerents  can  en- 
gage in  outlawed  acts  of  aggression  against 
other  states  and  peoples.  Also  inconsistent 
with  the  independence  of  prosecutors  is  the 
"review"  procedure  in  Article  30(1)  (see  U.N, 
Commentary.  2nd  part,  at  p.  6). 

With  respect  to  rights  of  suspects  and 
those  accused.  Article  30(4)  needs 
supplementation  in  order  to  assure  the 
human  rights  of  suspects  of  access  to  coun- 
sel, adequate  time  and  facilities  to  prepare, 
privacy  during  communications  with  coun- 
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.sel.  anfl  to  be  questioned  if  the  suspect  wish- 
es only  with  counsel  present.  See.  e.g.. 
Pausi.  von  Glahn  &  Woratsch.  Inquiry  into 
the  Israeli  Military  Court  System  in  the  Oc- 
cupied West  Bank  and  Gaza  (Report  of  the 
International  Commission  of  .Jurists.  Geneva 
19891.  reprinted  in  14  Hastings  Infl  &  Comp. 
L.  Rev.  1  (1990).  addres-sing  also  the  U.N.  Sup- 
plemental Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  of 
the  U.N.  Command  (Korea).  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  accused  minimum  guarantees  under 
international  law.  a  savings  clause  should  be 
added  to  Article  44  as  new  subparagraph  (i): 
■•(ii  any  other  minimum  guarantees  under 
customary  international  law."  First,  these 
minimum  standards  are  not  fully  protected 
in  the  language  of  Article  44.  See  also  rights 
of  the  suspect  addressed  above.  Second, 
human  right.s  to  due  process  may  develop 
with  the  .Ad  Hoc  Tribunal  For  Crimes 
.Against  Humanitarian  Law  in  the  Former 
Yugoslavia  and  in  other  ways.  Third,  when 
prosecuting  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, there  are  circum.stances  when  a  signa- 
tory is  bound  to  accord  an  accused  "the 
same  procedure  as  in  the  case  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces"  of  such  countr.v.  See.  e.g.. 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Pri-soners  of  War.  arts.  1  and  102. 
Since  all  signatories  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions must  "respect  and  .  .  .  ensure  respect 
for"  the  Conventions  "in  all  circumstances" 
(id.,  art.  1;  see  also  id.,  art.  131).  how  can  a 
signatory  .send  an  accused  to  or  participate 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  accused  with  lesser 
standards?  Fourth,  there  may  well  be  stand- 
ards of  due  process  common  to  the  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  world  that  partake  of  the  nature 
of  general  principles  of  law  and  which  might 
influence  the  interpretation  of  custom  or  the 
interpretation  of  relevant  international 
agreements.  The  Court  should  have  the  ex- 
press power  to  recognize  other  standards  of 
human  rights  law  or  general  principles  of 
law.  and  the  accused  should  have  an  express 
right  to  any  minimum  guarantees  under  cus- 
tomary international  law. 

Article  45  il)  and  (2)  should  be  changed  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  1966  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  international 
law  more  generally,  prohibits  merely  the 
same  "offense"  being  tried  again,  not  "acts 
constituting  crimes"  but  the  "crimes"  them- 
selves. This  is  particularly  so  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  independent  states  are  inde- 
pendent sovereigns.  The  same  is  true  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  federal  and  state 
crimes.  Any  ambiguity  here  can  be  dealt 
with  by  simply  deleting  the  phrase  "acts 
constituting"  in  each  paragraph. 

Article  64(2)  should  be  deleted.  It  is  fun- 
damentally inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  independence  of  the  prosecutor,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Court,  and  the  principle  of 
state  responsibility  under  customary  inter- 
national law  with  respect  to  international 
crimes  over  which  there  is  universal  jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility.  See  generally.  Paust. 
Universality  and  the  Responsibility  to  En- 
force International  Criminal  Law:  No  U.S. 
Sanctuaiy  for  Alleged  Nazi  War  Criminals.  11 
Houston  J.  Infl  L.  337  (1989i.  Several  times 
before  the  United  Nations  entities  have  af- 
firmed that  a  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  ar- 
rest, extradition,  trial  and  punishment  of 
persons  accused  of  such  crimes  is  contrary  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  "and  to  gen- 
erally recognized  norms  of  international 
law."  It  simply  cannot  be  appropriate  that 
evidence  tendered  should  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  state  submitting  such  evi- 
dence. 

Unlike  prisoner-exchange  agreements  with 
respect  to  ordinary  foreign  crimes.  Article  66 


seems  to  raise  no  constitutional  powers 
questions.  The  offenses  are  already  either 
treaty-based  for  the  United  Stales  or  part  of 
customary  international  law,  both  of  which 
have  constitutional  bases  in  Articles  II,  III 
and  VI  of  the  United  States  Constitution  as 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  See, 
e.g..  Restatement,  supra.  §111  and  Comments 
and  Reporters'  Notes  thereto:  Paust.  Cus- 
tomary International  Law:  Its  Nature. 
Sources  and  Status  as  Law  of  the  United 
States.  12  Michigan  J.  Infl  L.  59.  77-90  (1990): 
cf.  Paust.  The  Unconstitutional  Detention  of 
Prisoner  by  the  United  States  under  the  Ex- 
change of  Prisoner  Treaties,  in  International 
Aspects  of  Criminal  Law:  Enforcing  United 
States  Law  in  the  World  Community  204 
(Richard  B.  Lillich  ed.  1981);  Thomas  M. 
Franck  &  Michael  J.  Glennon.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  National  Security  Law  312  (2  ed. 
1993). 

Finally.  I  thank  you  once  again  for  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  historical  ef- 
fort to  create  a  Tribunal  so  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  international  crimi- 
nal law. 

I  will  circulate  this  set  of  preliminary  re- 
marks to  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law's  Internutional  Crimi- 
nal Law  Interest  Group  for  their  comments. 
In  this  way.  perhaps  we  can  provide  further 
assistance  at  .some  time  in  the  near  future. 
Of  course,  these  comments  are  merely  my 
own.  Also.  I  will  send  these  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat, and  others  for  comments. 


Until  later. 

Warm  regards. 


Jordan  J.  Paust. 

Professor  of  Lav. 


New  England  School  of  Law, 
Boston.  MA.  September  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  In  response  to  your 
letter,  dated  .August  30.  1993.  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  the  enclosed  comments  on  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission's  draft  statute  for 
an  international  criminal  court  for  your  sub- 
mission in  the  Congressional  Record. 

As  you  may  know,  from  August  1989  to 
July  1993.  I  served  as  the  lawyer  at  the  Slate 
Department  with  responsibility  for  drafting 
the  Department's  reports  to  Congress  and  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  issue  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court,  which  expressed  a 
degree  of  skepticism  about  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  establishing  such  a  court.  I 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  far 
the  international  consideration  of  this  issue 
has  progressed  since  I  wrote  "The  Jury  is 
Still  Out  on  the  Need  for  an  International 
Criminal  Court."  Duke  Journal  of  Comparative 
and  International  Law  135-168  (1991).  As  de- 
tailed in  the  enclosed  comments.  I  believe 
the  International  Law  Commission's  draft, 
with  some  relatively  minor  revisions,  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  negotiation  of  a  statute 
for  an  international  criminal  court  which 
should  meet  the  major  concerns  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  countries. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  persuade  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  to  take  the  lead  inter- 
nationally in  establishing  an  International 
Criminal  Court.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
any  further  assistance  to  you  in  this  impor- 
tant endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  P.  Scharf, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
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Comments  on  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission's Draft  Statute  for  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court 

(By  Michael  P.  Scharf) 
I.  introduction 
The  recent  establishment  of  the  Yugro- 
slavia  War  Crimes  Tribunal  by  the  Security 
Council  greatly  enhances  the  prospects  for  a 
permanent  International  Criminal  Court 
(ICC).  Many  of  the  complex  legal  and  prac- 
tical issues  involved  in  creating  an  ICC  have 
now  successfully  been  tackled  in  the  context 
of  the  Yugoslavia  Tribunal.  By  borrowing 
liberally  from  the  Statute  of  the  Yugoslavia 
Tribunal,  the  International  Law  Commission 
(ILC)  has  come  up  with  a  draft  that  provides 
a  solid  basis  for  negotiation  of  a  statute  for 
an  ICC  that  will  be  acceptable  to  a  broad 
range  of  countries.  In  particular,  the  draft's 
provisions  for  selecting  judges,  commencing 
prosecutions,  conducting  trials,  and  enforc- 
ing sentences  are  unlikely  to  engender  much 
criticism.  The  following  comments  focus  ex- 
clusively on  those  areas  in  which  the  draft 
should  be  revised  to  address  the  major  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  in  the  past  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  its  May  1993  report  to  the  U.N.  pursuant 
to  G.A.  Resolution  47/33.  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration stated  "we  believe  the  basic  ap- 
proach advocated  in  the  ILC's  1992  report 
(i.e..  that  the  court  be  a  flexible  and  supple- 
mentary facility  for  States  parties  to  its 
statute  and  that  the  Court  not  have  compul- 
sory or  exclusive  jurisdiction)  strikes  a  prop- 
er and  realistic  balance  between  the  many 
competing  interests  at  stake."  As  envisioned 
by  the  ILC's  1992  report,  the  ICC  would  mere- 
ly provide  States,  in  whose  territory  a  per- 
son accused  of  an  international  offense  is  lo- 
cated, with  a  third  option  to  prosection  or 
extradition.  See  1992  Report  of  the  ILC  Work- 
ing Group  on  the  question  of  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Jurisdiction  at  15.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  ILC's  approach  is  the 
bifurcation  between  becoming  party  to  the 
ICC's  statute  and  accepting  the  ICC's  juris- 
diction over  particular  offenses.  As  described 
by  the  ILC's  1992  report.  Parties  to  the  ICC's 
Statute  would  select  from  a  list  of  inter- 
national offenses  those  offenses  for  which 
they  would  be  bound  to  hand  over  suspects 
and  provide  other  assistance  to  the  Court.  Id. 
The  ILC's  draft  Statute  has  departed  in 
several  important  respects  from  this  sensible 
approach,  most  notably  with  respect  to  the 
obligations  it  imposes  on  States  that  are 
Party  to  the  Court's  SUtute  but  have  not 
accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  offense  involved  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  For  example,  under  Article  33(2) 
of  the  draft  Statute,  such  States  are  required 
to  ensure  that  the  accused  is  arrested.  Arti- 
cle 46  provides  that  the  Court  has  authority 
to  "require  any  person  to  give  evidence  at 
trial."  even  if  that  person  is  a  national  of  a 
State  that  has  not  accepted  the  ICC's  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  the  particular  of- 
fense. The  commentary  to  Article  58  provides 
that  Parties  have  a  'general  obligation  to 
cooperate  with  and  provide  judicial  assist- 
ance" to  the  Court,  even  in  cases  over  which 
they  have  not  recognized  the  Court's  juris- 
diction. Article  45  requires  Parties  not  to  try 
the  accused  if  he'she  has  been  acquitted  or 
given  a  light  sentence  by  the  international 
criminal  court  even  for  offenses  over  which 
the  State  has  not  accepted  the  Court's  juris- 
diction. Article  63  provides  that  Parties  that 
have  not  accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction 
over  the  type  of  offense  at  issue,  must  pros- 
ecute the  offender  and  forgoes  the  option  of 
extradition  to  a  third  State. 

The    comments    below    describe    problems 
with  the  current  wording  of  several  of  the 


provisions  contained  in  the  ILC's  draft  Stat- 
ute and  propose  revisions  to  bring  the  stat- 
ute in  line  with  the  ILC's  original  proposal 
for  an  international  criminal  court  and  to 
meet  the  important  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

II.  comments  on  specific  articles 
Article  2 

Article  2.  which  is  in  brackets  to  indicate 
that  the  ILC  seeks  guidance  on  the  issue 
from  the  General  Assembly,  provides  that 
the  ICC  shall  either  be  a  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  or  that  it  be  linked  with  the 
United  Nations,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  U.N.'s  Specialized  Agencies.  The  latter 
approach  is  strongly  preferable.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  General  Assembly  has  the 
competence  to  create  an  International 
Criminal  Court  without  amendment  to  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  cooperation  by  States  with 
the  Court  is  more  likely  if  they  became 
party  by  Treaty  rather  than  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  the  U.N. 
Article  5 

Pursuant  to  Article  5,  the  ICC  would  have 
three  organs:  a  trial  court,  a  registry  (ad- 
ministrative office)  and  a  Procuracy  (office 
of  prosecutor).  Although  defendants  would 
have  the  right  to  court-appointed  counsel 
(Article  44).  as  drafted  the  Statute  does  not 
establish  a  separate  Office  of  Defense  Coun- 
sel. It  is  important  that  the  ICC  have  an 
Independent  Office  of  Defense  Counsel  to  en- 
sure adequate  representation  of  the  accused 
and  promote  institutional  balance.  The  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Counsel  could  develop  an  ex- 
pertise similar  to  that  of  the  Procuracy,  and 
would  also  enhance  the  adversarial  nature  of 
the  Court.  Both  the  Procuracy  and  Office  of 
Defense  Counsel  would  be  able  to  monitor 
their  counterpart's  interaction  with  the 
Court  and  further  ensure  that  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  impartial. 

In  addition,  in  contrast  to  the  Yugoslavia 
War  Crimes  Tribunal,  the  ICC  would  not 
have  a  separate  appellate  chamber,  but  rath- 
er appeals  would  be  heard  before  a  panel  of 
those  trial  court  judges  who  did  preside  over 
the  defendant's  trial  (Articles  55  and  56).  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  U.S.  jurispru- 
dence that  judges  of  the  same  rank  should 
not  review  each  other's  decision.  This  prin- 
ciple is  also  codified  in  the  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  which  provides  that 
"everyone  convicted  of  a  crime  shall  have 
the  right  to  his  conviction  and  sentence 
being  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal  accord- 
ing to  law."  Consequently,  the  statute 
should  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  separate  appeals  chamber  in  addition  to 
a  separate  Office  of  Defense  Counsel. 
Article  19 

Article  19  provides  that  the  Judges  of  the 
ICC  will  promulgate  the  Court's  rules  of  Evi- 
dence and  Procedure.  The  United  States  and 
other  countries  have  expressed  the  position 
that  the  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence  are 
critical  to  the  acceptability  of  an  ICC.  The 
Tribunal  has  broad  discretion  to  adopt  Rules 
that,  for  example,  do  not  fully  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  The  Nuremberg  and 
Tokyo  Tribunals  have  been  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  their  use  of  ex  parte  affidavits 
against  the  accused  at  trial.  Unlike  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Yugoslavia  War  Crimes  Tribunal 
whose  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  offenses 
committed  in  the  territory  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  since  1991.  few  States  would 
agree  to  become  party  to  the  ICC's  statute  or 
consent  to  the  Court's  more  sweeping  juris- 
diction without  first  agreeing  to  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  and  Evidence.  The  rules  developed 


for  the  Yugoslavia  War  Crimes  Tribunal  can. 
with  minor  modification,  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  rules  for  the  ICC.  These  rules  should 
be  enumerated  in  an  instrument  to  be  adopt- 
ed at  the  same  time  as  the  ICC's  Statute. 
Article  21 
Article  21  provides  for  a  review  conference 
to  be  held  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
ICC's  statute  and  to  consider  possible  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  crimes  for  which  the  ICC 
has  jurisdiction  including  "in  particular,  the 
addition  to  that  list  of  the  Code  of  Crimes 
against  the  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind." 
The  Code  of  Crimes  is  like  a  bad  penny  that 
continues  to  turn  up  in  relation  to  the  ICC. 
Many  States  and  commentators  have  strong- 
ly objected  to  the  Code  of  Crimes.  As  they 
have  pointed  out.  the  Code  is  redundant  with 
existing  international  conventions  and 
would  be  disruptive  of  these  where  it  devi- 
ates from  existing  statements  of  the  law. 
Moreover,  it  fails  to  specify  the  state  of 
mind  necessary  to  be  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal violation  and  neglects  concepts  of  due 
process  basic  to  most  countries'  jurispru- 
dence (e.g..  that  offenses  must  be  defined 
with  precision  sufficient  to  inform  people  of 
what  acts  will  be  considered  criminal).  Con- 
sequently, the  reference  to  the  Code  of 
Crimes  should  be  removed  from  Article  21. 

Article  22 
•  Article  22  contains  a  list  of  international 
offenses,  codified  in  Conventions  containing 
the  prosecute  or  extradite  requirement  over 
which  States  can  accept  the  ICC's  jurisdic- 
tion. The  list  is  over-inclusive  to  the  extent 
that  it  includes  the  offense  of  "apartheid." 
considering  how  far  South  Africa  has  come 
in  dismantling  the  vestiges  of  apartheid.  It  is 
under-inclusive  in  that  it  does  not  include 
torture  as  defined  in  the  Torture  Convention 
or  major  narcotics  crimes  as  defined  in  the 
Convention  against  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotic 
Drugs.  The  list  should  be  revised  accord- 
ingly. 

Article  24 
Article  24(1)  provides  that  the  ICC  has  ju- 
risdiction over  an  offense  if  the  ICC's  juris- 
diction has  been  accepted  by  a  State  with  ju- 
risdiction under  the  relevant  treaty  to  try 
the  suspect  before  its  own  courts.  Article 
24(2)  provides  that  if  the  suspect  is  present  in 
the  State  of  his  nationality  or  the  State 
where  the  offense  was  committed,  such  State 
must  also  consent  before  the  ICC  can  exer- 
cise jurisdiction.  However,  if  the  suspect  is 
in  a  State  that  is  not  the  State  of  the  sus- 
pect's nationality  or  the  State  where  the  of- 
fense occurred,  the  ICC  need  not  obtain  the 
State's  consent  to  issue  an  indictment  and 
arrest  warrant  and  take  other  steps  to  bring 
the  suspect  to  trial  before  the  ICC  (See  Arti- 
cles 30.  31,  32.  and  33).  This  ambitious  provi- 
sion goes  well  beyond  the  role  contemplated 
for  an  ICC  in  the  ILC's  1992  Report.  The  pri- 
mary need  for  an  ICC  was  to  provide  a  third 
alternative  to  States  which,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  find  it  difficult  to  prosecute  or  ex- 
tradite a  suspect  (See  1992  Report  of  the  ILC 
Working  Group  on  the  question  of  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  at  pp.  11-12).  Con- 
sistent with  this,  the  consent  of  the  State  in 
which  the  suspect  is  located,  whether  or  not 
it  is  also  the  State  of  the  suspect's  national- 
ity or  the  State  where  the  offense  occurred, 
should  be  required. 

Article  25 
Article  25.  which  provides  the  ICC  with 
competence  over  cases  submitted  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  an  important  provision. 
With  the  growing  number  of  attacks  against 
UN    Peace    Keepers   throughout    the    world 


(which  constitute  offenses  under  the  Inter- 
nationally Protected  Persons  Convention),  it 
is  likely  that  the  Security  Council  will  be  a 
significant  source  of  the  ICC's  cases.  As 
drafted,  however.  Article  25  unduly  limits 
the  power  of  the  Security  Counsel,  acting 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  to  prosecute  such  cases  before 
the  ICC.  The  Article  should  be  revised  to  ex- 
plicitly exempt  from  Security  Council  initi- 
ated cases  the  requirements  of  consent  con- 
tained in  Article  24  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
States  that  have  not  accepted  the  ICC's  ju- 
risdiction over  the  act  in  question  to  refuse 
to  surrender  suspects  or  provide  judicial  as- 
sistance. 

Article  26 
Article  26  gives  the  ICC  jurisdiction  over 
other  crimes  "under  general  international 
law"  and  "under  national  law  which  give  ef- 
fect to  provisions  of  a  multilateral  treaty." 
provided  the  State  on  whose  territory  the 
suspect  is  present  and  the  State  on  whose 
territory  the  crime  occurred  give  their  con- 
sent. This  provision  is  the  most  problematic 
of  those  contained  in  the  draft  Statute.  It 
would  give  the  ICC  jurisdiction  over  uncodi- 
fied, open-ended  offenses  that  are  not  defined 
with  sufficient  specificity  and  precision  to 
inform  people  of  what  acts  will  be  considered 
criminal.  It  would  also  give  the  ICC  jurisdic- 
tion over  offenses  listed  in  regional  conven- 
tions and  international  conventions  that  are 
not  widely  adhered  to  on  the  basis  of  their 
objectionable  subject  matter.  This  Article 
should  be  omitted  altogether  from  the  Stat- 
ute. 

Article  27 

Article  27  provides  that  the  ICC  has  juris- 
diction over  the  offense  of  aggression  only  if 
the  Security  Council  has  found  that  the  sus- 
pect's State  has  been  guilty  of  aggression. 
The  term  "aggression"  is  too  political  and 
ambiguous  to  be  the  basis  of  individual 
criminal  liability.  The  history  of  the  General 
Assembly's  1974  definition  of  aggression 
(G.A.  Res.  3314.  29  GAOR  Supp.  31  (A/9631)  at 
142)  shows  that  it  wjis  intended  only  as  a  po- 
litical guide  and  not  a  binding  criminal  defi- 
nition. Together  with  Article  26.  this  Article 
should  be  omitted  from  the  Statute. 
Article  33 

Article  33(2)  requires  States  Party  to  the 
ICC's  statute  that  have  not  accepted  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  of- 
fense in  question  nevertheless  to  serve  the 
indictment  on  the  accused  and  ensure  that 
the  accused  is  arrested  or  detained.  States 
that  have  not  accepted  the  ICC's  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  offense  in  question 
should  be  under  no  further  obligation  to  co- 
operate with  the  ICC  than  States  that  are 
not  party  to  the  ICC's  Statute. 
Article  44 

The  commentary  to  Article  44  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
ILC  on  the  question  of  in  absentia  trials.  In 
accordance  with  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  there  should  be  no  in 
absentia  trials.  However,  consistent  with  U.S. 
case  law.  the  situation  in  which  the  accused 
has  been  present  at  trial  but  escapes  before 
the  trial  is  completed  should  be  understood 
not  to  be  an  in  absentia  trial. 
Article  45 

Article  45  obligates  all  Parties  to  the  ICC's 
statute  not  to  try  a  person  for  an  offense  for 
which  that  person  has  been  tried  before  the 
ICC.  This  double  jeopardy  rule  should  not 
apply  to  States  that  have  not  accepted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ICC  with  respect  to  the  of- 
fense in  question. 


Article  48 

Article  48  authorizes  the  ICC  to  require 
any  person  to  give  evidence  at  trial.  The  Ar- 
ticle should  be  revised  to  clarify  that  the  ICC 
cannot  compel  the  appearance  of  nationals  of 
a  State  that  has  not  accepted  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ICC  with  respect  to  the  offense  in 
question. 

Articles  55-57 

Articles  55  and  56  envision  an  appeal  before 
the  trial  judges  that  did  not  preside  over  the 
defendant's  trial.  As  discussed  above,  this 
would  not  be  consistent  with  an  important 
principle  of  U.S.  jurisprudence  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  separate  trial  and 
appellate  courts. 

In  addition.  Article  55  provides  (in  brack- 
ets) that  the  Prosecutor  may  appeal  the 
Court's  judgment  of  acquittal  by  asserting 
commission  of  errors  of  fact  that  have  "occa- 
sioned a  miscarriage  of  justice."  Similarly, 
bracketed  language  in  Article  57  would  allow 
the  Prosecutor  to  apply  for  a  review  of  judg- 
ment if  they  discover  a  new  fact,  not  known 
at  the  time  of  trial,  "which  could  have  been 
a  decisive  factor  in  reaching  the  decision." 
In  either  case,  an  appeal  by  the  Prosecutor, 
resulting  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Trial  Court,  would  necessitate  a  new  trial  for 
the  same  offense,  thus  violating  the  prohibi- 
tion against  double  jeopardy  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  lan- 
guage of  these  articles  should  be  amended  to 
permit  only  the  person  convicted  by  the 
Trial  Court  to  request  an  appeal  after  final 
judgment  or  a  review  proceeding.  However, 
either  the  defendant  or  the  Prosecutor 
should  be  permitted  to  seek  interlocutory 
appeals  of  issues  of  law. 

Article  58 

As  drafted,  under  Article  58.  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  obligation  of  a  Party  that  has 
not  accepted  the  ICC's  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  offense  in  question  and  a  Party 
that  has  done  so  is  that  the  former  is  under 
a  general  requirement  to  provide  judicial  as- 
sistance to  the  ICC  where  as  the  latter  is  re- 
quired to  respond  without  undue  delay  to  a 
request  for  assistance  by  the  ICC.  This  Arti- 
cle should  be  revised  to  indicate  that  Parties 
that  have  not  accepted  the  ICC's  jurisdiction 
may.  but  are  not  required  to.  render  judicial 
assistance. 

Article  63 

Article  63  provides  that  a  Party  should 
give  priority  to  the  ICC's  request  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  accused  over  requests  for  extra- 
dition from  other  States.  If  the  object  is  to 
ensure  that  the  accused  is  prosecuted  and  to 
give  States  a  third  alternative  to  extradition 
and  domestic  prosecution,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  Party  should  not  be  able  to 
choose  instead  to  extradite  the  accused  to  a 
third  State.  There  is  no  question  that  when 
it  is  available,  national  prosecution  is  inher- 
ently more  effective  than  prosecution  before 
an  international  body. 

III.  conclusion 

While  the  ILC  has  made  a  good  start,  it  is 
important  that  the  statute  be  revised  as  in- 
dicated above  (1)  to  confine  the  Court's  juris- 
diction to  the  offenses  defined  in  widely  rati- 
fied multilateral  conventions;  (2)  to  provide 
for  a  separate  office  of  Defense  Counsel  and 
a  separate  appellate  chamber:  (3)  to  ensure 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure  are 
adopted  together  with  the  ICC's  Statute 
rather  than  promulgated  afterwards  by  the 
ICC's  judges:  (4)  to  make  clear  that  State 
Parties  that  have  not  accepted  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ICC  over  a  particular  offense  are 
not  required   to  provide  assistance  to   the 


Court  with  respect  to  that  offense,  are  not 
prohibited  from  extraditing  such  offenders  to 
a  third  State  for  prosecution,  and  are  not 
prohibited  from  later  prosecuting  such  of- 
fenders if  the  ICC  acquits  them  or  gives  them 
lenient  sentences;  and  (5)  to  clarify  that  the 
Statute's  requirements  for  State  consent  do 
not  apply  to  cases  submitted  by  the  Security 
Council  acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  in  my 
closing  minutes,  I  want  to  make  one 
comment  in  response  to  some  of  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made  by  those 
who  oppose  this  measure.  There  have 
been  questions  raised  about  the  par- 
ticular operation  of  this  Court — the 
crimes  it  would  cover,  the  manner  in 
which  judges  would  be  chosen,  the  pro- 
tections available  for  the  accused. 
Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  these 
questions  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
They  are  legitimate  questions,  but  that 
is  not  the  issue  before  us. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
not  voting  on  a  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, nor  are  we  being  asked  to  endorse 
any  one  proposal  over  another.  Those 
questions  will  not  be  with  us  for  sev- 
eral years,  perhaps  more.  All  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  today  is  to  lend  our 
support  to  the  basic  proposition,  af- 
firmed at  Nuremberg  half  a  century 
ago,  that  when  people  commit  crimes 
against  the  international  order,  they 
should  expect  to  be  brought  to  justice. 
Surely  we  can  muster  the  courage, 
after  all  we  have  learned,  to  stand  up 
for  that  basic  principle. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  I 
have  made  in  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  or  attempt  to 
summarize  them  here.  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  one  very  important  point. 

Our  moment  in  history  is  before  us. 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  we  have 
been  given  a  gift  that  previous  genera- 
tions could  only  have  dreamed  of:  the 
opportunity  to  leave  our  indelible 
mark  on  the  future  itself.  But  as  we 
take  stock  of  this  moment  and  all  that 
it  entails,  I  hope  we  will  not  forget  a 
certain  lesson  from  the  past. 

In  his  closing  statement  before  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal,  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  of  the  U.S.  prosecution  sum-^a 
marized  the  long  list  of  crimes  ther^ 
Nazis  had  been  accused  of,  and  the  evi- 
dence against  them.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  the  judges  on  the  tribunal. 
Their  decision,  he  said,  was  not  simply 
a  judgment  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  particular  individuals  involved.  In 
truth,  he  said,  it  was  a  judgment  on  the 
Holocaust  itself. 

Justice  Jackson's  statement  reminds 
us  why  it  is  that  we  must  bring  inter- 
national criminals  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  if  not  to  undo  the  wrong,  at 
least  to  restore  our  confidence  in  what 
is  decent  and  what  is  just.  He  closed 
his  argument  with  these  words: 

It  is  against  this  background  that  these  de- 
fendants now  ask  this  tribunal  to  say  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  planning,  executing,  or 
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conspiring  to  commit  this  long  list  of  crimes 
and  wrongs.  They  stand  before  the  record  of 
this  trial  as  blood-stained  Gloucester  stood 
by  the  body  of  his  slain  king.  He  begged  of 
the  widow,  as  they  beg  of  you:  "Say  I  slew 
them  not."  And  the  Queen  replied.  "Then 
say  they  were  not  slain.  But  dead  they  are 
*  *  *•• 

If  you  were  to  say  of  these  men  that  they 
are  not  guilty,  it  would  be  as  true  to  say 
that  there  has  been  no  war.  there  are  no 
slain,  there  has  been  no  crime. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Helms  amendment.  And  I  remind 
our  colleagues  that  this  is  our  moment 
to  fulfill  the  legacy  of  Nuremberg  and 
establish,  in  our  generation,  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  so  the  thugs  in 
Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  other  places 
around  the  globe  can  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  justice.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
indeed,  a  tragedy  indeed,  if  this  august 
body  on  this  day  would  turn  its  back 
on  that  very  basic  concept. 

I  urge  again  the  rejection  of  the 
Helms  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  his  eloquent  statement.  He  has  pas- 
sionately pursued  this  particular  issue 
through  the  committee  itself,  which 
put  this  language  in  the  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  now  seeks 
to  strike. 

I  will  not  go  over  all  of  the  areas,  by 
any  means.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  speak  momen- 
tarily on  this.  But  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
de  minimus  aspects  of  the  language 
that  is  in  here,  measured  against  the 
very  significant  and,  I  think,  compel- 
ling rationale  that  has  been  laid  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

What  needs  to  be  underscored  here  is. 
first,  this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. It  does  not  mandate  or  bind  us 
to  anything. 

Second,  I  ask  colleagues  to  measure 
what  sense  of  the  Senate  it  expresses.  I 
read  directly  from  the  language.  "The 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  criminal 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of 
an  international  character  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  international 
rule  of  law,"  something  for  years  that 
we  have  worked  to  uphold  and  to 
strengthen. 

No.  2:  "Such  a  Court  would  thereby 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community." 

No.  3:  "The  United  States  delegation 
should  make  every  effort  to  advance 
this  proposal  of  the  United  Nations.  ' 
That  is  all.  It  simply  asks  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
asked  good  questions.  Those  are  pre- 
cisely the  kinds  of  questions  that  we 
ought  to  be  getting  the  answers  to  in 
the  advancement  process.  Those  are 
precisely  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
we  ought  to  be  asking  when  and  if  we 


are  told  that  those  who  are  negotiating 
this  have  in  fact  come  up  with  a  con- 
cept. Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  we  ourselves  ought  to  be  asking  as 
observers  to  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
oversight  committee,  as  we  go  through 
the  process  of  trying  to  put  together 
this  court. 

But  to  suggest  that  you  should  not 
even  go  through  that  exploratory  proc- 
ess, that  you  should  just  automatically 
shut  your  eyes,  turn  your  back  and 
shut  down  the  exploratory  process  to 
negate  the  compelling  rationale  for 
being  able  to  find  some  mechanism 
that  adequately  addresses  our  interests 
to  deal  with  these  questions  of  mter- 
national  jurisdiction,  of  terrorism,  of 
hijacking,  of  narcotics  trafficking-  wo 
should  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  effort 
to  put  that  together. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  there  really 
should  not  be  an  enormous  engage- 
ment, there  should  not  be  a  big  argu- 
ment here.  This  is  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  saying  that  what  we 
tried  to  do  for  years,  what  this  Nation 
led  and  stood  behind  at  Nuremberg. 
and  other  efforts,  should  not  be  just 
wiped  away  in  its  incipient  exploratory 
stages  because  we  have  some  fears 
about  it.  We  ought  to  explore  those 
fears,  we  ought  to  find  out  if  they  are 
justified,  we  ought  to  find  out  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  mechanism  that  we 
could  put  together  that  would  address 
those  fears,  indeed  eliminate  them  al- 
together. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  all  the  compelling 
rationale  about  why  we  ought  to  con- 
sider this.  I  simply  think  Senators 
ought  to  focus  on  the  de  minimi.s  as- 
pect of  this  sense-of-the-Senate  lan- 
guage in  terms  of  what  it  might  do 
that  is  negative,  balanced  against  the 
extraordinary  positive  benefits  of  what 
it  would  do  were  we  to  find  a  sufficient 
mechanism  for  implementing  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkrrev).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing provision  in  the  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  is  an  impor- 
tant step  moving  the  United  States  for- 
ward in  supporting  this  concept  and  in 
trying  to  bring  this  idea  into  reality.  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  the  con- 
cept of  an  international  criminal  court, 
as  I  have  watched  a  number  of  major 
international  crimes  go  unprosecuted 
because  of  nationalism  which  has  pre- 
vented international  criminals  from 
being  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
or  to  other  countries  where  prosecu- 
tions would  be  obtained. 

The  case  in  the  mid-eighties  of  Abu 
Abbas,  an  international  terrorist  on 
the  Achille  Lauro.  is  illustrative  and 
has  been  referred  to  in  part  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 


Abu  Abbas  was  a  coconspirator  in  the 
hijacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro.  He  was 
on  an  Egyptian  airliner  headed  for  an 
Arab  country,  but  the  plane  was  forced 
down  in  Italy.  There  was  practically  a 
shootout  between  Italian  authorities 
and  U.S.  authorities,  because  the  Ital- 
ian authorities  refused  to  turn  over 
Abu  Abbas  to  the  United  States  where 
we  had  the  jurisdiction  to  prosecute 
him. 

He  was  then  turned  over  by  the  Ital- 
ian authorities  to  Yugoslavia.  Ulti- 
mately, he  was  not  brought  to  prosecu- 
tion until  he  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
absentia  in  an  Italian  court  and  I  be- 
lieve received  a  sentence  of  some  30 
years. 

When  a  congressional  delegation  vis- 
ited Italy  in  1986.  the  members  of  the 
delegation  confronted  Prime  Minister 
Craxi  on  the  Abu  Abbas  case.  In  a  rath- 
er embarrassed  way.  he  said  that  Ital- 
ian authorities  simply  could  not  do 
anything  about  it  because  of  inter- 
national pressure. 

Later,  a  congressional  delegation  vis- 
ited President  Mesic  in  Yugoslavia. 
President  Mesic  of  Yugoslavia  said  the 
Abu  Abbas  case  was  a  hot  potato  that 
had  been  thrust  in  Yugoslavia's  hands 
and  Yugoslavia  let  Abu  Abbas  go.  It 
seems  to  me  had  there  been  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  take  jurisdiction 
over  Abu  Abbas  that  Egypt  might  well 
have  turned  Abu  Abbas  over  to  such  an 
international  tribunal,  or  Italy  might 
have  done  so.  or  Yugoslavia  might  have 
done  so  where  they  felt  constrained  not 
to  turn  over  an  international  criminal 
to  the  United  States  because  of  nation- 
alistic feelings  in  those  countries. 

There  was  a  similar  experience  with 
an  international  drug  dealer  named 
Mata  in  Honduras.  He  was  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  and  there  was  a 
virtual  rebellion  outside  the  American 
Embassy. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  the 
United  States  has  indicted  two  Libyans 
for  the  destruction  of  Pan  Am  103.  As 
we  speak,  that  matter  is  still  a  con- 
troversy, because  the  Libyan  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  turn  over  those  two 
men  under  indictment  to  either  the 
United  States  or  to  a  Scottish  court  for 
trial.  If  there  were  an  international 
criminal  court,  that  might  be  a  juris- 
diction suitable  for  such  a  trial. 

The  United  States  has  taken  strong 
measures  in  the  course  of  the  past  dec- 
ade to  assert  our  own  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction,  which  means  that  we  have 
asserted  our  authority  to  try  in  the 
United  States  individuals  who  commit 
crimes  against  American  citizens  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Jurisdiction 
ordinarily  turns  on  the  situs  of  an  of- 
fense. If  someone  is  charged  with  com- 
mitting a  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  person  can  only  be  tried 
here  and  not  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  international  level  ordinarily 
the  situs  of  the  crime  would  determine 
that  it  would  be  triable  by  the  authori- 


ties there,  but  we  know  that  terrorism 
is  not  a  crime  which  a  country  like 
Egypt  would  prosecute,  or  even  a  coun- 
try like  Italy  would  prosecute,  or 
Yugoslavia,  as  illustrated  by  the  Abu 
Abbas  case.  Therefore,  the  United 
States,  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984.  asserted  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  hijacking  and  hostage  taking  in- 
volving our  citizens.  In  a  1986  statute, 
the  offense  of  assaulting,  maiming,  or 
murdering  a  U.S.  citizen  anywhere  in 
the  world  was  passed  into  law  by  the 
United  States,  from  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced. 

In  looking  at  the  difficulties  of  pros- 
ecuting international  terrorists  and 
also  the  difficulties  of  getting  extra- 
dition from  Colombia  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  on  drug  dealers,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  ought  to  be 
pursued.  As  early  as  March  13.  1986.  I 
asked  then-Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  about  an  international  criminal 
court  in  the  view  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Then-Secretary  of  State  Shulf, 
responded  as  follows; 

We  need  to  be  working  on  the  wob  of  law 
that  can  operate  here  and  in  conjunction 
with  others  around  the  world  to  say  to  ter- 
rorists that  they  have  no  place  to  hide  and 
are  going  to  be  prosecuted. 

On  June  25  of  that  year,  1986,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment.  No.  2187,  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court.  That  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  So  the  language  of 
the  current  bill  is  by  no  means  novel. 
On  August  27,  1986,  Public  Law  99-399 
provided  for  the  exploration  by  the 
President  of  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  tribunal  for 
prosecuting  terrorists. 

In  1988,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  there 
was  a  provision  which  I  introduced 
calling  on  the  President  to  pursue  ne- 
gotiations to  establish  an  international 
criminal  court  for  international  drug 
trafficking. 

The  issue  was  presented  in  hearings 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  a  question  which  I  asked  then 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  on 
March  15.  1989.  and  the  essence  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker's  testimony  was 
that  the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  was  worth  pursuing. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  I  will  not  exten- 
sively detail  at  the  moment,  but  in  the 
Foreign  Operations  appropriations  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  in  1990,  there  was 
a  provision  for  the  exploration  by  the 
President  of  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  which  was 
signed  into  law  in  the  101st  Congress  as 
Public  Law  101-513. 

We  also  took  up  the  question  of  an 
international  criminal  court  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  trial  of  war  criminals  in 
the  gulf  war,  and  that  also  was  passed. 

So  there  is  very  substantial  history 
of  the  Congress  being  on  record  as  fa- 


voring the  concept  of  the  International 
Criminal  Court. 

With  respect  to  the  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal that  has  already  been  established 
by  the  United  Nations  for  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  the  Congress  enacted  and 
it  was  signed  into  law  as  part  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  last  year  a  provision  to  make  a 
contribution— and  this  is  in  the  re- 
port—of some  $3  million  to  help  the 
war  crimes  tribunal  for  the  former 
Yugoslavia  to  become  operational  to 
gather  evidence  there. 

As  we  speak,  the  atrocities  in  former 
Yugoslavia  are  rampant,  and  current 
news  reports  are  full  of  proposals  and 
disagreements  as  to  what  action  ought 
to  be  taken  to  try  to  stop  the  atroc- 
ities, or  try  to  do  something  about 
them.  Ground  military  action  has  been 
pretty  much  ruled  out.  There  has  been 
some  authorization  for  air  strikes. 

It  has  been  very  regrettable  that  the 
international  community  has  not  acted 
there  in  terms  of  some  forceful  action 
to  stop  those  atrocities. 

One  line  of  activity  which  has  been 
acted  upon  is  the  creation  of  the  war 
crimes  tribunal.  Judges  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  there  is  now  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  terms  of  gathering  evi- 
dence and  bringing  the  war  criminals 
to  justice.  But  that  again  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  adopted  by  the  Congress  that 
the  international  rule  of  law  is  very 
important. 

This  is  a  subject  where  many  of  us  in 
this  body  who  are  lawyers  and  have 
been  prosecuting  attorneys— and  I  have 
had  experience  along  that  line  being 
the  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia 
and  having  been  an  assistant  DA — have 
great  regard  for  the  deterrent  effect  of 
prosecutions,  providing  we  mean  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  yet  to  show  that  we 
mean  business  on  the  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal in  the  former  Yugoslavia  as  the 
world  community  did  mean  business 
with  the  Nuremberg  trials  after  World 
War  II. 

When  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  raises  consider- 
ations about  sovereignty  and  about  the 
liberty  of  the  American  people  and 
about  the  composition  of  the  Court  and 
about  the  guarantees  of  jury  trial  and 
the  guarantees  of  speedy  trial,  those 
are  all  issues  which  need  to  be  taken 
up  in  due  course  and  to  be  very  care- 
fully considered.  But  the  scope  of  what 
is  before  the  Senate  at  this  moment  is 
important  to  focus  on.  and  that  is  an 
effort  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  strike  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  which  says  that  there 
should  be  the  establishment  of  an 
international  criminal  court  with  ju- 
risdiction over  crimes  of  an  inter- 
national character.  It  states  further 
that  such  a  court  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community. 


The  specific  offenses  over  which  the 
Court  would  have  jurisdiction  will  have 
to  be  very  carefully  defined. 

It  has  been  said,  with  merit,  that  one 
persons  freedom  fighter  is  another 
mans  terrorist.  So  that  we  have  to 
focus  on  crimes  which  are  agreed  upon 
by  the  world  community  as  being 
international  crimes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  hijacking  is  such  a  crime.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  hostage  taking  is  such  a 
crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  inter- 
national drug  sales  constitute  such 
criminal  conduct.  But  simply  stated, 
the  issue  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  and  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  is  to  support  the  concept  of 
an  international  criminal  court.  It  has 
been  supported  by  President  Reagan, 
by  President  Bush,  and  it  is  currently 
supported  by  President  Clinton. 

This  is  not  an  enormous  step.  Frank- 
ly. I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
doing  a  great  deal  more  to  accelerate 
the  process  to  bring  the  rule  of  law  to 
bear  on  international  crimes.  But  it  is 
a  step  forward,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  if  any  significant  sen- 
timent were  expressed  by  the  Senate 
today  to  reject  this  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  an  international  criminal 
court  ought  to  be  established. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
thoughtful  comments  and  I  think  it 
has  helped  shed  considerable  light  on 
what  is  at  stake  here. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  fur- 
ther seeking  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  move  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
hold  off  on  that  until  Senator  Helms 
returns  to  the  floor  because  he  may 
want  to  make  subsequent  arguments. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  be  delighted.  The 
Senator  indicated  to  me  he  did  not 
have  anything  further  to  say.  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so  if  he  did. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  place  a  sUte- 
ment  in  the  Record  from  Senator 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  on  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  international  criminal 
court;  and  I  would  especially  cite  the 
second  and  third  paragraph  of  his 
statement,  if  I  may  do  so.  He  says: 

This  resolution  differs  from  the  Senate's 
present  position  on  this  issue  which  has  been 
to  encourage  the  executive  branch  to  "ex- 
plore the  need  for  the  establishment"  of  an 
international  court.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
continuing  to  explore  and  discuss  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  court.  However,  this  resolu- 
tion throws  circumspection  aside  and  pro- 
claims Congress'  support  for  an  inter- 
national court  before  major  issues  are  re- 
solved and  instructs  the  executive  branch  to 
work  toward  the  court's  establishment. 

These  are  Senator  Hatch's  words: 
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The  Bush  administration  extensively  stud- 
ied the  establishment  of  such  a  court  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  concern  that  the  court 
could  turn  into  a  politicized  body  which 
might  develop  unacceptable  definitions  and 
interpretations  of  crimes  which  could  result 
in  a  release  of  criminals  who  might  other- 
wise be  prosecuted  here  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  when  the  ABA  studied  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  court  in  1992.  it  recog- 
nized that  more  study  was  needed.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Judicial  Conference  refused  to 
reach  any  conclusion  regarding  the  feasibil- 
ity of  such  a  court  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
proposals  and  further  studies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ananimous  con- 
sent to  place  Senator  Hatch's  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Pressler,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  H.\TCH  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  this  bill's  provision  that 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  should  estab- 
lish a  permanent  international  crimi- 
nal court.  The  measure  urges  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  every  effort  to 
advance  this  proposal  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  measure  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  a  freestanding  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  DODD. 

This  resolution  differs  from  the  Sen- 
ate's present  position  on  this  issue 
which  has  been  to  encourage  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  explore  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international 
court.  (Public  Law  101-513).  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  continuing  to  explore  and 
discuss  the  creation  of  such  a  Court. 
However,  this  resolution  throws  cir- 
cumspection aside  and  proclaims  Con- 
gress' support  for  an  International 
Court  before  major  issues  are  resolved 
and  instructs  the  executive  branch  to 
work  toward  the  Court's  establish- 
ment. 

The  Bush  administration  extensively 
studied  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court  and  expressed  a  strong  concern 
that  the  Court  could  turn  into  a  politi- 
cized body  which  might  develop  unac- 
ceptable definitions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  crimes  which  could  result  in 
the  release  of  criminals  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  prosecuted  here  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  when  the  ABA 
studied  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court  in  1992,  it  recognized  that  more 
study  was  needed.  The  United  States 
Judicial  Conference  refused  to  reach 
any  conclusion  regarding  the  feasibil- 
ity of  such  a  Court  in  the  absence  of 
concrete  proposals  and  further  study. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  inter- 
national courts  have,  on  occasion,  pro- 
vided the  international  community 
with  a  valuable  means  to  carry  out  jus- 
tice. The  war  crimes  trials  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II  at  Nuremberg 
and  Tokyo  are  fine  examples  of  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  justice  of 
which  these  tribunals  are  capable.  I 
fully  support,  as  a  moral  and  legal 
matter,  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  war  criminals,  terrorists,  and 


those  guilty  of  genocide.  Yet,  we  must 
examine  whether  the  rule  of  law  is  best 
served  by  channeling  the  administra- 
tion of  this  justice  through  a  perma- 
nent international  criminal  court, 
which  this  resolution  champions,  or 
whether  domestic  courts  and  ad  hoc 
tribunals  are  preferable. 

Today,  there  are  calls  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  hold  account- 
able those  responsible  for  alleged  war 
crimes  and  other  atrocities  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Perhaps  establish- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  tribunal  is  war- 
ranted. The  success  of  the  Nuremberg 
Courts  serves  as  evidence  of  how  a  spe- 
cial court  can  be  established  to  handle 
these  matters. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  case  has  been  made  that  a  per- 
manent international  court  is  war- 
ranted or  appropriate.  Important  issues 
need  to  be  resolved  before  the  Senate 
supports  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court.  Consensus  needs  to  be  reached 
on  numerous  issues  such  as:  The  scope 
of  the  Court's  jurisdiction;  the  Court's 
composition;  what  rules  of  evidence 
will  be  used;  the  penalties  available  to 
such  a  court;  and  who  would  fund  this 
massive  new  bureaucracy. 

To  elaborate,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  representatives  from  such  nations 
as  Syria  or  North  Korea  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  serving  on  such  a  court. 
Further,  we  need  to  resolve  what  acts 
constitute  international  crimes.  The 
resolution  before  the  Senate  refers  to 
war  crimes,  genocide,  and  terrorism. 
While  we  certainly  abhor  and  condemn 
such  acts,  what  is  the  Senate  to  make 
of  the  resolution's  additional  reference 
to  other  crimes  of  an  international 
character?  This  resolution  does  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  U.S.  delegation  from 
advocating  the  addition  of  environ- 
mental offenses  to  the  list  of  inter- 
national crimes.  Nor  does  it  ensure 
that  the  United  Nations  will  not  make 
imperialism  or  colonialism  a  crime  of 
international  character. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  assure  the 
Senate  that  such  a  court  would  adhere 
to  our  constitutional  standards?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  draft  proposals  for 
such  a  court  fail  to  provide  the  right  to 
a  jury  trial  and  lack  other  fundamental 
protections  for  the  accused. 

In  closing,  the  fundamental  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  whether  the  Senate 
is  prepared  to  subject  the  American 
people  to  the  prosecutorial  arm  of  a 
court  run  by  the  United  Nations.  Is  the 
Senate  prepared  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  be  held  in  judgment  for  en- 
vironmental crimes  or  for  imperialist 
offenses  by  so-called  judges  from  dic- 
tatorial nations  which  hurl  anti-U.S. 
declarations  on  a  seemingly  daily 
basis?  Additionally,  is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  waive  its  sovereign 
authority  to  prosecute  terrorists  who 
commit  crimes  against  American  citi- 
zens in  favor  of  a  permanent  body  that 
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may  not  be  as  diligent  or  that  may  be 
subject  to  political  influence.  The  an- 
swer to  all  of  the  questions  should  be  a 
resounding,  "No."  The  Senate  should 
reject  this  resolution.  It  is  premature 
and  imprudent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Helms  amend- 
ment.• 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
for  my  myself,  whether  or  not  one  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court,  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
offer  a  blanket  endorsement  from  Con- 
gress at  this  time. 

There  is  currently  a  draft  statute  for 
an  international  criminal  court  before 
the  U.N.  Sixth  Committee.  This  draft 
statute  was  put  forth  this  summer  by 
the  International  Law  Commission. 
Numerous  issues  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  remain. 

Because  the  United  States  has  re- 
maining concerns  over  the  scope,  juris- 
diction, system  for  appointment  of 
judges,  and  other  issues  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  criminal  court,  a  blanket 
endorsement  from  Congress  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing position. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready actively  working  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  in  examining  the  issues 
relating  to  the  establish  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  beneficial  for  Congress  to  pre- 
empt these  discussions  with  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  endorsing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  court. 

Now,  the  following  are  direct  quotes 
from  the  State  Department  legal  ad- 
viser, Conrad  Harpers,  submission  to 
the  U.N.  Sixth  Committee.  They  ex- 
press only  a  portion  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  by  former  legal 
advisors  and  other  scholars,  but  they 
are  significant  enough  to  encourage 
further  refinement  and  examination 
before  Congress  offers  its  endorsement: 

We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  general 
category  of  "crimes  under  general  inter- 
national law"  is  sufficiently  well  defined. 

We  will  want  to  ensure  that  cases  which 
can  be  properly  and  adequately  handled  in 
national  courts  are  not  removed  unneces- 
sarily to  the  international  court.  We  also 
have  a  concern  over  how  international  juris- 
diction would  relate  to  existing  status  of 
forces  agreements,  the  prosecution  of  war 
crimes,  and  other  military  matters. 

"We  also  note  that  under  the  current  pro- 
posal, many  states  which  have  a  definite  in- 
terest in  a  particular  case  have  no  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  international  criminal 
court  or  national  courts  handle  that  case." 

"We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
think  through  how  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  will  affect  existing  extradition  re- 
lationships." 

"We  note  that  the  current  draft's  provision 
for  immediate  arrest  and  surrender  of  an  of- 
fender may  be  inconsistent  with  require- 
ments for  a  judicial  hearing  that  are  for  the 
United  States,  and  likely  for  other  states  as 
well,  a  matter  of  constitutional  dimension." 

"We  note,  for  example,  that  the  current 
draft  does  not  make  provisions  for  a  true  "ap- 
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peal'  to  a  separate  group  of  appellate 
judges." 

"Our  review  is  continuing,  and  this  is  not 
a  complete  list  of  our  concerns.  ...  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  my  Government  is  ready  to 
work  energetically  with  the  members  of  this 
Committee  to  examine  the  issues  related  to 
establishing  an  international  criminal  court, 
and  to  work  together  to  resolve  the  relevant 
issues  and  concerns." 

In  negotiations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  that  works, 
the  U.S.  position  may  be  undercut  by 
this  blanket  endorsement. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

I  ask  my  colleague  if  we  can  move 
forward  on  my  other  amendment  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
just  checking  with  leadership  to  make 
certain  that  we  can  proceed.  I  hope  in 
a  moment  we  can  propound  the  unani- 
mous consent.  Prior  to  that,  I  believe 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  was  previously  set 
aside  temporarily,  I  believe  he  did  not 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  to  date. 
Therefore,  that  amendment  is  open  to 
modification.  I  ask  the  Senator  at  this 
time  if  he  wants  to  offer  the  modifica- 
tion that  is  agreed  upon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1253.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  the 
percentage  in  the  second  paragraph,  if 
after  a  year,  from  50  to  20  percent  that 
has  been  agreed  to.  I  would  seek  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  No.  1253,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1253.  As  Modified 

Beginning  on  page  72.  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  74  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.    170B.    UNTTED    NATIONS   BUDGETARY   AND 
MANAGEMENT  REFORM 

(a)  WITHHOLDI.NG  OF  ASSESSED  NONPEACE- 
KEEPINC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS.—(1)  In  fiscal  year  1994.  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States 
assessed  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  until  a  cer- 
tification is  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
20  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
United  States  assessed  contributions  (other 
than  for  peacekeeping  activities)  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure until  a  certification  is  made  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  CERTIFICATION.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  to  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  each  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations; 


(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law.  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  programs 
and  operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies: 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  programs  and  operations;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  any 
official  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  including  any  head  of  a 
specialized  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat; 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  head  of  each  special- 
ized agency,  the  Secretary  General,  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  fully  in- 
formed about  problems,  deficiencies,  and  the 
necessity  for.  and  progress  of.  corrective  ac- 
tion; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General:  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Inspector  General. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  Nations  operations" 
includes  any  program,  project  or  activity 
conducted  or  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  special- 
ized agencies. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  amendment  is  not 
currently  pending,  it  is  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Pressler's  amendment  to  S.  1281, 
State  Department  Authorization, 
which  would  require  an  independent  in- 
spector general  for  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Pressler  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  issues  relating  to  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  at  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  plagued  with  manage- 
ment and  organizational  difficulties  for 
some  time.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
1980's,  the  United  States  regularly 
withheld  a  portion  of  its  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  encourage  better  management 
practices. 

In  March  1993  Dick  Thomburgh,  then 
United  Nations  Undersecretary  General 
for  Management,  released  a  report  that 
raised  even  more  serious  concerns  with 
the  United  Nations  budget  and  man- 
agement practices.  According  to  the  re- 
port, the  United  Nations  still  did  not 


have  modern  word  processors  and  many 
employees  were  "deadwood  workers 
protected  by  patronage."  In  addition. 
Thomburgh  said  there  was  no  effective 
means  to  deal  with  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  waste  and  mismanagement  that 
has  plagued  the  United  Nations  for 
some  time  is  completely  unacceptable, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  current  fis- 
cal situation.  Last  year.  Congress  and 
the  administration  showed  real  cour- 
age in  enacting  a  comprehensive  deficit 
reduction  package.  This  package  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $496  billion  over  5 
years.  A  number  of  tough  spending  cuts 
were  enacted  with  that  law,  and  the 
spending  choices  facing  Congress  in  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year  will  be  equally 
difficult.  In  light  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  the  many  worthy  programs 
that  are  facing  tough  budget  cuts,  we 
cannot  and  we  must  not  continue  to 
spend  money  in  areas  where  we  know  it 
will  be  squandered  away  by  mis- 
management. The  United  Nations  must 
develop  a  mechanism  to  deal  with  its 
internal  problems  immediately.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pressler  amendment  will  help 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

As  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  S.  1281  directs  the  Presi- 
dent, through  our  U.N.  Representative, 
to  propose  that  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  form  an  advisory  committee  to 
create  a  United  Nations  mechanism  for 
budgetary  audits  and  ways  to  inves- 
tigate waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  I  do  not 
believe  these  provisions  go  far  enough. 
Far  too  much  time  and  money  have 
been  wasted  already. 

The  Pressler  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  certify  to  Congress  that 
the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. If  such  certification  is  not  made, 
the  United  States  will  withhold  10  per- 
cent of  its  assessed  obligation  in  fiscal 
1994,  and  20  percent  of  its  assessed  con- 
tribution in  fiscal  1995. 

Clearly,  there  are  some  who  will  dis- 
agree with  any  measure  that  would 
withhold  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  I  believe  that 
these  steps  are  the  absolute  minimum 
we  must  take  to  ensure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inspector  general  for  the 
United  Nations.  Passage  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  is  an  important  first  step 
to  ending  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  We 
owe  it  to  taxpayers  in  our  States  and 
all  over  the  country  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  to  withhold 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions offered  by  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violates  the  solemn  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  the  United  Nations  could 
benefit  from  increased  scrutiny  of  its 
operations.  When  abuses  are  suspected 
they  should  be  appropriately  inves- 
tigated.    The    United    Nations    could 
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greatly  benefit  from  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  its  practices  and  policies 
with  the  aim  of  improving  efficiency 
and  curbing  abuses.  However,  to  with- 
hold our  assessed  contribution  violates 
our  commitments  under  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  the  Constitution.  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  is  clear  on  this  point. 
All  treaties  made  "shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  Agreed  to  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  been  down  this  path  before. 
In  the  1980's.  the  Senate  passed  a  simi- 
lar amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kassebaum  which  also  reduced  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations. 
What  did  this  achieve?  The  United 
States  was  transformed  into  the  big- 
gest deadbeat  at  the  United  Nations. 
We  ran  up  huge  arrearages,  still  total- 
ling hundreds  of  millions.  We  lost 
moral  authority  within  the  institution. 
And  we  undermined  our  ability  to  af- 
fect the  very  changes  sought  by  the 
Kassebaum  amendment.  Changes  were 
made  due  to  the  financial  crisis  we 
helped  to  create.  Some  were  beneficial. 
But  they  were  achieved  at  great  cost  to 
our  reputation  for  fidelity  to  our  inter- 
national commitments. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  chaos  caused  by 
the  Second  World  War.  Its  purpose  was 
to  enact  laws  to  prevent  international 
aggression.  Our  safety  has  increased  by 
what  might  be  termed  the  evolution  of 
civility.  Progress  is  slow.  But  our  secu- 
rity is  reduced  if  we  who  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  international  law  undermine 
our  commitments  by  selective  adher- 
ence to  those  laws.  Congresses  should 
be  seeking  ways  to  strengthen  the  rule 
of  law,  not  to  flaunt  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
just  awaiting  final  word  with  respect 
to  proceeding  forward.  Again,  I  ask  col- 
leagues if  they  do  have  amendments  at 
this  time,  the  bill  is  open  for  further 
amendment.  We  would  clearly  like  to 
try  to  proceed.  I  know  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  at  a  luncheon  now  with 
former  President  Nixon.  But  I  would 
remind  staff  that  are  listening  or  col- 
leagues that  are  still  following  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  that  the  majority 
leader  would  like  to  try  to  finish  this 
bill  if  possible  by  tomorrow  evening. 
While  there  is  still  some  50  or  60 
amendments  supposedly  on  the  list,  we 
do  not  have  50  or  60  Senators  in  line 
waiting  to  bring  them  up. 

So  we  would  obviously  ask,  if  there 
are  amendments  available,  to  be 
brought  right  now.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  bring  them. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  address  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  opposite  side,  I  do  have  two 
amendments  that  are  ready  to  go  on 
the  nonproliferation  issue.  If  we  can 
have  a  short  quorum  call  and  pref- 
erably do  my  two  nonproliferation 
amendments,  could  we  get  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  vote?  Could  we  vote  at  2 
o'clock? 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hoping  to  propound  the  unanimous 
consent  to  vote  at  2  o'clock.  We  are 
just  waiting  for  a  few  moments.  If  I 
could  have  a  private  visit  with  my  col- 
league. I  think  we  can  work  out  a 
schedule  on  these  other  amendments. 
But  we  are  not  yet  clear  on  his  two 
amendments.  I  would  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  moment  or  two,  but  I  hope 
the  schoolchildren  and  others  who 
watched  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage yesterday  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  commentaries  afterward  do  not 
make  a  mistake  that  can  get  them  to 
flunk  an  exam  on  the  U.S.  Constitution 
or  U.S.  Government.  I  heard  many 
commentators  go  on  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Speaker  of  the  House,  and  every- 
body is  there  in  the  Chamber  and  that 
they  always  hold  back  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  so  there  would  be  some- 
body to  take  over  as  President  if  some 
terrible  event  happened. 

Well,  I  advise  them  to  go  and  read 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  gov- 
erning Presidential  succession,  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  section  19.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  look  down  front  and  no- 
tice that  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was  ob- 
viously at  home  watching  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message.  So  I  say  to  my 
friends  in  the  national  media,  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  if  the  President  is 
disabled  or  can  no  longer  serve,  then 
the  Vice  President  takes  over.  Accord- 
ing to  statute,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice  President,  it  is  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  the  absence  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  it  is  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Only  then  does  the 
Presidency  succeed  to  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, the  Secretary  of  State,  followed  by 
other  Cabinet  members  in  order  as  set 
out  by  the  statute.  It  does  not  jump 
from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
whichever  member  of  the  Cabinet  hap- 
pened to  be  asked  to  stay  at  home  or  in 
a  pizza  parlor  the  night  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message.  I  do  not  think  most 
of  the  press  corps  that  covers  us  would 
make  that  mistake.  But  every  year  we 
hear  this.  I  hope  they  will  check  to  see 
whether  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  was  there. 

I  spoke  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Byrd,  this  morning.  I  told  him 


I  was  going  to  mention  this.  He  chuck- 
led. So  just  for  the  record,  it  is  a  nice 
thing  to  talk  about,  which  member  of 
the  Cabinet  was  not  there,  but  the  suc- 
cession does  not  go  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  to  the  Cabinet;  it  goes  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  proceed  on  another  amend- 
ment, which  will  lake  a  few  moments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendments  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.A.MK.NDMKNT  .\'().  1255 

(Purpose:  To  control  the  export  of  items  to 
terrorist  countrie.s) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Helms,  and 
Senator  D'Amato  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Prkssi.eh].  for  him.solf.  Mr.  Hki.ms  and  Mr. 
D'Amato.  propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered 
1255. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 
SEC.  714.  CONTROL  OF  REEXPORTS  TO  TERROR- 
IST COUNTRIES. 

Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C  App.  2405(j))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(5)  Upon  the  request  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking-  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  shall  include  in  the  noti- 
fication required  by  paragraph  (2>  - 

•■(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  goods  or 
services  to  be  offered,  including  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  capabilities  of  any  article  for 
which  a  license  to  export  is  sought; 

"(B)  an  evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the 
manner,  if  any.  in  which  the  proposed  export 
would — 

"(i)  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

•■(ii)  support  international  terrorism; 

"(iii)  increase  the  possibility  of  an  out- 
break or  e.scalation  of  conflict; 

•■(iv)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of  any  arms 
controls;  or 

•■(V)  adversely  affect  the  arms  control  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States; 

■•(C)  the  reasons  why  the  foreign  country 
or  international  organization  to  which  the 


export  or  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made 
needs  the  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  export  or  transfer  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  such  coun- 
try or  organization  intends  to  use  such  arti- 
cles, services,  or  design  and  construction 
services; 

••(D)  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  export 
or  transfer  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States: 

■•(E)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  export  or  transfer  on 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  to  which 
such  export  or  transfer  would  be  made; 

■•(F)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  export  would 
affect  the  relative  military  strengths  of 
countries  in  the  region  to  which  the  goods  or 
services  which  are  the  subject  of  such  export 
would  be  delivered  and  whether  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  have  comparable  kinds 
and  amounts  of  articles,  services,  or  design 
and  construction  services; 

••(G)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed export  or  transfer  on  the  United  States 
relations  with  the  countries  in  the  region  to 
which  the  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  export  would  be  delivered; 

•■(H)  the  projected  delivery  dates  of  the 
goods  or  services  to  be  offered:  and 

•■(I)  a  detailed  description  of  weapons  and 
levels  of  munitions  that  may  be  requiretl  as 
support  for  the  proposed  export. 

■•(6)  If  the  Congress  within  30  calendar  days 
after  receiving  a  notification  under  para- 
graph (2)  enacts  a  joint  resolution  prohibit- 
ing the  proposed  export,  then  no  licen.se  may 
be  issued,  unless  the  President  states  in  his 
notification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  such  export  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Presi- 
dent so  states  that  an  emergency  exists,  he 
shall  set  forth  in  the  notification  a  detailed 
justification  for  his  determination,  including 
a  description  of  the  emergency  cir- 
cumstances which  necessitate  the  immediate 
issuance  of  the  license  and  a  di.scussion  of 
the  national  security  interest  involved. 

••(7)(  A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  .sub- 
section shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

••(B)  For  the  purpo.se  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  joint  resolu- 
tions under  this  subsection,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
•export'  and  -transfer^  shall  include  any  reex- 
port, third  party  transfer  or  other  consign- 
ment of  United  States-origin  goods  or  serv- 
ices. ". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  amends  section  6j  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  to  require, 
upon  the  request  of  the  committee,  a 
more  detailed  notification  to  Congress 
of  potentially  dangerous  U.S.  exports 
to  terrorist  states.  It  is  supported  by 
Senators  Helms  and  D'A.mato.  The  no- 
tification requirement  parallels  section 
36B  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  al- 
most exactly.  It  also  gives  Congress 
the  right  to  disapprove  the  licensing  of 
such  sales  by  joint  resolution  within  30 
days  of  notification  and  explicitly  de- 
fines export  and  transfer  to  include  the 
reexport  of  controlled  items. 


Mr.  President,  I  could  go  into  some 
detail  here  about  the  Boeing  727  jets 
transferred  from  Kuwait  to  Syria. 
Syria  is  a  terrorist  state,  and  the  jets 
contain  dual  use  items  generally  con- 
sidered militarily  useful.  The  State  De- 
partment did  not  wish  to  notify  Con- 
gress of  this  transfer  of  U.S.  origin 
goods,  but  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce insisted.  After  consulting  with 
congressional  staff  and  meeting  with 
almost  universal  disapproval  of  the 
transfer.  State  went  ahead  and,  within 
hours,  recommended  to  Commerce  that 
they  license  the  transfer. 

I  believe  this  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  on  both  sides.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum);  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  This  amendment  would 
significantly  strengthen  our  arms  con- 
trol regime,  and  for  the  reasons  the 
Senator  described,  we  are  supportive  of 
it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  solution  to  a 
complicated  problem.  Basically,  the 
law  now  says  that  every  time  U.S.  ori- 
gin goods  are  exported  to  a  terrorist 
country,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
decide  if  those  goods  could  help  the 
terrorist  state  militarily.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  is  the  case.  Commerce  must 
decide  whether  to  issue  a  license  and  in 
the  case  of  a  positive  decision,  must  in- 
form Congress  30  days  in  advance. 

The  laws  seem  clear  on  this  matter, 
but  not  clear  enough  for  State  and 
Commerce.  They  disagree  on  what  con- 
stitutes assistance  to  a  terrorist 
state's  military  potential;  they  dis- 
agree on  what  the  law  means;  they  also 
disagree  on  what  consultation  and  no- 
tification of  Congress  requires. 

Most  recently,  the  State  Department 
came  up  to  consult  with  congressional 
staff  on  the  proposed  licensing  of  a 
transfer  of  three  Kuwaiti  727's  to  Syria, 
a  terrorist  state.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  transfer  as  presented.  Despite 
universal  expressions  of  concern  from 
the  Hill.  State  went  ahead  on  the  same 
day  of  its  briefing  to  Congress  and  rec- 
ommended the  license  be  issued. 

My  amendment  won't  teach  Com- 
merce and  State  better  manners  to- 
ward Congress.  What  it  will  do  is  give 
Congress  the  option  of  a  better  expli- 
cation of  the  proposed  export,  give 
Congress  the  option  of  an  expedited 
resolution  of  disapproval,  and  I  hope, 
bring  some  gravitas  to  future  congres- 
sional expressions  of  concern  about 
such  exports  to  terrorist  states. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1255)  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1256 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  third-party  incentive 
payments  and  requiring  reporting  on  offset 
agreements) 
Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The      Senator      from      Wisconsin      (Mr. 

FEiNGOLDj  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1256. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

-At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.    .    REPORTS    UNDER    THE    ARMS    EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  Quarterly  Reports.— Section  36(a)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2776(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10): 

(2)  by  -Striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  ••;  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(12)  a  listing  of  all  offset  agreements  pro- 
posed to  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  defense  article  or  defense 
service.". 

(b)  Numbered  Certifications  With  Re- 
spect TO  GoVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT 
Sales.— Section  36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(b)(1))  is  amended 
after  the  second  sentence  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sentence:  ••Each  such  num- 
bered certification  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  offset  agreement  proposed  to  be 
entered  into  in  connection  with  such  letter 
of  offer  to  sell.". 

(c)  Numbered  Certifications  With  Re- 
sPEcrr  TO  Commercial  Exports— Section 
36(C)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2776(c)(1))  is  amended  after  the  first 
sentence  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: ••Each  such  numbered  certification 
shall  also  contain  a  description  of  any  offset 
agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into  in 
connection  with  such  export.". 

(d)  Definitions. — Section  36  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
••(1)  the  term  •offset  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  United  States  supplier  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  and  a  foreign 
country  under  which  the  supplier  agrees  to 
purchase  or  acquire,  or  to  promote  the  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  by  other  United  States 
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persons  of.  goods  or  services  produced,  manu- 
factured, grown,  or  extracted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  that  foreign  country  in  consider- 
ation for  the  purchase  by  the  foreign  country 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  service  from 
the  supplier:  and 

■•(2)  the  term  United  States  person' 
means— 

••(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  juridical  entity— 

■•<i)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or 
I>ossession  thereof;  or 

"(ii)  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 

SEC.  .  PROHIBrnON  ON  TmiU)  PARTY  INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT. 

Section  39  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2779)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  No  sale  may  be  made,  no  credits 
may  be  extended,  no  guarantees  may  be  is- 
sued, and  no  licenses  may  be  approved  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  de- 


relatlng  to  offset  agreements  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  military  sales  sub- 
ject to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

This  is  an  issue  that  I  became  inter- 
ested in  because  of  an  experience  ear- 
lier this  year  by  a  Wisconsin  company 
that  makes  papermaking  machinery 
and  which  couM  affect  many  jobs  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  if  this  practice 
continues. 

I  have  consulted  closely  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  develop- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  require  addi- 
tional information  be  included  in  the 
reports  received  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  close  a  loop- 
hole that  the  GAO  has  identified  re- 
garding third-party  payments  to  in- 
duce American  companies  to  purchase 
foreign  goods. 

As  I  indicated,  I  became  involved  in 
this  issue  last  year  because  of  some- 
thing that  happened  to  a  papermaking 
machine  company  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin,   Beloit    Corp.    This    Wisconsin 


I  also  found  out  that  information 
about  these  types  of  arrangements  is 
not  provided  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  it  is  notified  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  about  a 
proposed  sale,  although  this  informa- 
tion can  be  requested  if  the  offset  com- 
mitment has  been  directly  made  by  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
be  notified  of  the  existence  of  an  offset 
agreement  at  the  time  of  notification 
of  a  pending  sale  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

The  amendment  would  also  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  third  party  incentive 
payments  to  secure  offset  agreements 
in  any  sale  subject  to  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

I  don't  have  any  problems  with  the 
concept  of  defense  contractors  entering 
offset  agreements  for  coproduction,  or 
subcontracting,  or  many  marketing  as- 
sistance types  of  agreements.  But  I  am 


?ounU"unres:^2:Sed's2t\sn:pE        ^T^""^  ""^  in  the  process  of  making     deeply  troubled  by  a  defense  company 


such  articles  or  services  first  certifies  that 
neither  the  supplier  nor  any  employee, 
agent,  or  subcontractor  thereof  will  make 
any  third-party  Incentive  payments  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  offset  agreement  with  that  country. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  'offset  agreement"  means 
any  agreement,  arrangement,  or  understand- 
ing between  a  United  States  supplier  of  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  and  a  for- 
eign country  under  which  the  supplier  agrees 
to  purchase  or  acquire,  or  to  promote  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  by  other  United 
States  persons  of.  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  grown,  or  extracted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  that  foreign  country  in 
consideration  for  the  purchase  by  the  foreign 
country  of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices from  the  supplier; 

"(B)  the  term  'third-party  incentive  pay- 
ments' means  cash  incentives,  fees,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  made  by  a  United 
States  supplier  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  or  by  any  employee,  agent,  or  sub- 
contractor thereof  to  any  other  United 
States  person  to  include  that  United  States 
person  to  purchase  or  acquire  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced,  manufactured,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  foreign 
country  which  is  purchasing  those  defense 
articles  or  services;  and 

"(C)    the    term     'United    States 
means — 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  of  the  United  States: 

"(ii)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  judicial  entity— 

"(I)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or 
possession  thereof;  or 

"(II)  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(iii)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  will  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
agers. This  amendment  was  approved 
last  year  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  deals  with  reporting  re- 
quirements and  third  party  payments 


person' 


a  bid  on  a  rather  large  papermaking 
machine  being  purchased  by  a  paper 
company.  They  were  told  by  their  po- 
tential customer  that  a  defense  con- 
tractor had  approached  them  and  had 
offered  to  pay  $1.5  million  if  the  paper 
company  would  award  the  contract  to 
a  Finnish  company  over  the  American 
company.  The  Wisconsin  company 
came  to  me  asking  whether  this  was 
legal. 

That  inquiry  led  me  into  a  fascinat- 
ing, but  rather  obscure  area  of  inter- 
national arms  sales — offset  agreements 
whereby  our  defense  contractors  make 
commitments  to  secure  sometimes  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  sales  of  foreign  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  military  sales. 

I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  several  Federal  agencies  to 
look  into  this  area.  GAO  has  been  ex- 
pressing concerns  about  these  agree- 
ments that  began  a  few  years  ago,  and 
have  been  steadily  growing. 

Our  United  States  trade  representa- 
tive told  me  that  the  situation  I  had 
encountered  demonstrated  the  poten- 
tially distortive  effects  of  offsets  and 
that  while  we  had  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  Government  of 
Finland  that  discouraged  offsets,  it 
does  not  significantly  restrict  them. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  indi- 
cated that  it  had  long  been  concerned 
with  the  potential  impact  of  military 
offsets  on  the  U.S.  industrial  base,  and 
pledged  to  look  further  into  the  spe- 
cific case  I  had  raised. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
that  since  1990.  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies were  prohibited  from  entering  into 
or  committing  any  U.S.  firms  to  offset 
agreements  and  U.S.  funds  were  prohib- 
ited from  financing  offsets,  but  defense 
contractors  were  free  to  enter  into 
these  commitments  as  part  of  their  on- 
going business  activities. 


going  into  my  State  and  offering  to 
pay  a  third  party  $1.5  million  if  they 
will  award  a  contract  to  a  foreign  com- 
pany over  an  American  competitor  in  a 
field  like  paper-making  which  is  to- 
tally remote  from  the  defense  industry. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ad- 
vised me  that  this  activity  appears  to 
fall  between  the  cracks  of  various  stat- 
utes. Neither  the  Anti-Kickback  Act 
nor  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
seems  to  clearly  reach  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. The  Anti-Kickback  Act  would 
prohibit  these  kinds  of  payments  if  it 
were  a  Government  contract  involved; 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  cov- 
ers payments  to  foreign  officials  to  se- 
cure contracts,  not  payments  by  U.S. 
companies  to  U.S.  companies  to  direct 
business  to  foreign  entities. 

My  amendment  is  directed  only  at 
the  practice  of  offering  third  party  in- 
centive payments — that  is  cash  pay- 
ments— to  induce  American  companies 
to  purchase  foreign  goods  and  services. 
It  doesn't  prohibit  offset  agreements  or 
other  means  of  satisfying  offset  com- 
mitments— just  the  practice  of  paying 
U.S.  companies  to  award  contracts  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  time  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  adopted 
these  amendments,  the  defense  com- 
pany that  was  involved  in  the  problem 
with  the  Wisconsin  paper  machinery 
company  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  making  these  types  of  third 
party  incentive  payments  in  the  area 
of  paper  machinery.  I  applauded  that 
decision.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  enact  these  amendments 
into  law  so  that  other  companies  are 
not  subject  to  these  kinds  of  tactics.  I 
also  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
Congress  receive  information  from  the 
administration  which  discloses  the  na- 
ture of  these  agreements  so  that  their 
Impact  upon  other  U.S.  business  inter- 


ests can  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  decisions  are  made  about  arms 
sales. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and,  indeed,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it.  We  hope  it  will 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  procure- 
ment process,  and  the  Senator  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  it.  I  think  it 
will  improve  the  current  status. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1256)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  morning  business  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, I  simply  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league if  I  could  propound  a  quick 
unanimous-consent  request. 

l;n.\nimois-con.sent  .'vgrkement 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
my  motion  to  table  amendment  No. 
1254  occur  at  2  p.m.;  that  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment  the  Senate  vote  on  amend- 
ment No.  1253.  with  no  amendments  in 
order  to  either  amendment  or  to  the 
language  proposed  to  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
No.  1254. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  No.  1254,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  that  vote  will  occur  at  2  p.m. 


Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PAUL 
SIMON 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Congress  has  come  back  into 
session,  and  as  many  Senators  at  this 
point  will  rise  to  speak  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  some  will  report  on  fact-find- 
ing missions  they  undertook  overseas, 
or  on  meetings  with  their  constituents. 
Others  may  describe  their  plans  for  the 
new  session  of  Congress.  I  will  listen 
with  interest  to  what  my  colleagues 
have  to  say. 

But  I  rise  to  speak  on  a  somewhat 
different  matter  during  this  second  day 
of  the  second  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  report  on 
what  I  did  over  the  recess,  I  rise  to  rec- 
ognize the  dedication  and  perseverance 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Simon.  He  has  made  a  difference. 
He  is  my  good  friend.  But  I  do  not  rise 
to  speak  out  of  friendship. 

I  simply  think  that  Paul  Simon  is  a 
Senator  who  can  make  a  difference. 

He  is  a  Senator  who  has  made  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Government 
spend  a  lot  of  time  patting  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  our  accomplishments, 
whether  real  or  imagined.  Most  Ameri- 
cans see  through  this  and  have  taken 
to  wondering  whether  Washington  can 
get  anything  done  at  all. 

Paul  Simon  has  spent  his  career  re- 
butting this  image — not  with  rhetoric, 
but  with  action. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  I  was  so  very 
proud  to  read  of  Paul  Simon's  latest 
achievement — the  latest  example  of 
one  man  making  a  real  difference 
amidst  a  veritable  sea  of  indifference. 

Mr.  President,  violence  in  our  society 
is  a  concern  to  us  all. 

But  for  Paul  Simon,  it  was  not 
enough  to  rant  and  rave  about  building 
more  prisons,  about  putting  a  cop  on 
every  comer,  about  making  every  in- 
fraction punishable  by  death. 

Paul  Simon  took  a  more  sophisti- 
cated approach — he  looked  at  the  deep- 
er sources  of  violence. 

It  is  by  now  no  secret  to  anyone  that 
Senator  Simon's  analysis  quickly  fo- 
cused on  violence  transmitted  via  tele- 
vision. 

Through  public  hearings  and  address- 
es. Senator  Simon  has  demonstrated 
how  television  makes  violence  a  perva- 
sive part  of  our  lives.  More  impor- 
tantly, he  has  shown  how  it  pervades 
our  childrens"  lives. 

Rather  than  beat  the  table  and  make 
a  lot  of  speeches.  Senator  Simon  has 
made  the  lessening  of  TV  violence  his 
personal  cause  celebre. 

Mr.  President,  taking  on  TV  vio- 
lence— on  both  network  TV  and  on 
cable — is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  meant  taking  on 
a  popular  industry  which  is  ably  rep- 


resented by  a  host  of  K  Street  lobby- 
ists. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  meant  taking 
on  a  balancing  act;  balancing  genuine 
first  amendment  concerns  against  the 
damage  being  done  by  TV  violence. 

Taking  on  TV  violence  meant  taking 
on  a  truly  long-term  fight^-a  fight  that 
would  mean  more  headaches  than 
sound-bites— a  fight  that  would  result 
in  more  hard  work  than  press  clips. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Simon  took  on 
that  fight. 

Sure,  there  were  other  players.  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  supported  him  as  I  did  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  this  body. 
But  he  was  the  engine  driving  the  over- 
all effort. 

First,  Paul  Simon  negotiated  passage 
of  the  1990  Television  Violence  Act,  leg- 
islation which  provided  the  networks  a 
3-year  antitrust  exemption,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  self-regu- 
latory scheme  for  TV  violence.  That 
measure  expired  this  past  December  1. 
With  little  progress  on  the  networks' 
part,  Simon,  with  the  help  of  others, 
turned  up  the  heat.  In  a  series  of  public 
hearings  and  press  conferences,  they 
made  it  clear  over  a  2-year  period  that 
inaction,  lack  of  action,  was  unaccept- 
able. 

The  industry  eventually  accepted  the 
notion  of  a  discretionary  "warning 
label  "  to  be  aired  prior  to  violent 
shows.  But  both  the  networks  and  the 
cable  companies  resisted  utilizing  new 
technology,  technology  that  would  give 
parents  the  discretion  to  block  out  vio- 
lent programming  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  week,  the 
cable  companies,  followed  quickly 
thereafter  by  the  networks,  relented. 
They  caved  in. 

I  believe  they  realized  that  Paul 
Simon  had  taken  on  a  fight  from  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  retreating. 

I  believe  that  they  realized  that  Paul 
Simon  was  not  someone  who  could  be 
lobbied  aside,  or  negotiated  around,  or 
bought  off. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Simon  saw  a 
problem.  He  saw  its  pitfalls  and  its 
complications.  But  he  also  saw  its  solu- 
tion. 

It  took  over  3  years,  but  Senator 
Simon  persevered,  and  he  succeeded. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  voters  be  dis- 
couraged with  Washington— they  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  be. 

Let  those  who  always  see  obstacles 
instead  of  opportunities  continue  in 
their  ways — sometimes  their  point  is 
well  taken. 

But  let  no  one  ever  try  to  tell  me 
that  one  individual— one  Senator— can- 
not make  a  difference. 

All  of  us  in  our  own  way  can  make  as 

much  difference  as  we  choose  to  make. 

No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  convince 

me  otherwise,  because  of  the  example 

Paul  Simon  has  provided  for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Simon  on  what  is  only  the  most 
recent  example  of  hanging  tough,  and 
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of  making  a  difference  where  it  really 
counts. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  back  to  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


[Mr. 
num- 


FOREEIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1257 

(Purpose:  To  .state  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 

United   States   policy  concerning   nuclear 

weapons  proliferation  by  the  Government 

of  North  Korea) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The    Senator    from    South    Dakota 
PRESSLER]    proposes    an    amendment 
bered  1257. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
S.  1281 

On  page  179.  below  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  7M.  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  UNfTED  STATES 
POLICY  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
PROUFERATION  BY  NORTH  KOREA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  North  Korea  is  a  signatory  to  the  Trea- 
ty on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons. 

(2)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy is  charged  with  ensuring  that  signatories 
to  that  treaty  meet  their  obligations  under 
the  treaty. 

(3)  The  agency  fulfills  that  mission  prin- 
cipally by  inspections  of  nuclear  facilities 
and  by  other  legitimate  means  necessary  to 
ensure  that  signatories  are  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

(4)  North  Korea  is  the  location  of  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  whose  inspection  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(5)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy suspects  that  North  Korea  is  also  the  site 
of  at  least  two  additional  undeclared  nuclear 
sites  at  which  liquid  and  solid  nuclear  waste 
is  being  stored. 

|6)  Inspection  of  the  undeclared  nuclear 
sites  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  compliance 
of  North  Korea  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(7)  The  Government  of  North  Korea  is  at- 
tempting to  place  significant  restrictions  on 
inspections  of  its  declared  nuclear  sites  and 
is  refusing  any  inspections  of  its  undeclared 
nuclear  sites. 

(8)  The  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  the  curtailment  of  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
particularly  nuclear  weapons. 

(9)  To  ensure  advancement  of  the  goal  of 
nuclear  nonproliferation.  a  signatory  to  the 


Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  must  permit  inspections  of  its  fa- 
cilities and  comply  with  any  other  legiti- 
mate requests  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  .Agency  that  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  country  is  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.  -  It  is  the  sen.se  of  thi' 
Senate  that — 

(1)  the  President  should  not  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations connected  with  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Nor'.h 
Korea  until  that  government  meets  its  full 
obligations  under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  including 
any  inspection  of  nuclear  sites  located  in 
North  Korea  sufficient  to  ensure  the  full 
compliance  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the 
treaty;  and 

(2)  the  President  undertake  such  diplo- 
matic activity  with  respect  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  is  appropriate  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  that  country  in  gaining  the 
compliance  of  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  with  its  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

(c)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
•normalization  of  relations"  means  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Disbanding  the  United  Nations  Forces 
Command  and  withdrawing  United  States 
troops  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(2)  Lifting  restrictions  on  trade  with  and 
investment  in  North  Korea  that  are  imposed 
pursuant  to  United  States  law  on  trade  with 
hostile  states. 

(3)  Expanding  economic  cooperation  with 
North  Korea. 

(1)  Assisting  the  entry  of  the  North  Korean 
Government  into  international  organizations 
relating  to  economic  activity. 

(5)  Granting  the  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
North  Korea. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  springs  from  the  recent 
situation  in  North  Korea  wherein  the 
North  Koreans  have  agreed  to  seven  in- 
spection sites,  but  they  will  not  let  the 
IAEA  go  anyplace  anywhere  to  inspect. 

I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  a 
Senate  delegation  to  South  Korea. 
Also,  we  ended  up  talking  with  Hans 
Bliz.  the  head  of  the  IAEA,  the  group 
that  is  supposed  to  inspect  for  nuclear 
weapons.  The  international  agency  for 
the  inspection,  headed  by  Hans  Bliz, 
needs  to  have  the  authority  to  go  any- 
place anywhere  in  the  country.  That 
was  the  position  taken  by  President 
Clinton  in  December.  But  I  was  abso- 
lutely amazed  to  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  administration  had  agreed  to 
let  the  North  Koreans  off  with  only 
seven  inspection  sites. 

That  means  they  could  have  a  bomb 
elsewhere.  This  sets  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent for  other  countries.  We  have  not 
allowed  this  in  other  countries.  We 
should  back  up  the  IAEA. 

This  amendment  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  expressing  that  the  President 
should  not  engage  in  negotiations  con- 
nected with  normalization  of  relations 
with  North  Korea  until  that  Govern- 
ment meets  its  full  obligation  under 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons. 

It  further  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate   that   the   President   undertake 


such  diplomatic  activity  with  respect 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  is 
appropriate  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
that  country  in  gaining  the  compliance 
of  the  Government  of  North  Korea 
under  the  NPT. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  many  of  us  that 
probably  North  Korea  has  the  bomb 
and  probably  the  administration  real- 
izes this  and  they  did  not  want  to 
confront  North  Korea.  I  am  not  picking 
on  the  administration  here,  per  se.  But 
that  would  have  meant  a  great  deal  of 
diplomatic  activity  with  China  to  get 
China  to  help  us  out. 

I  have  been  active  in  this  non- 
proliferation  thing.  My  amendment  on 
Pakistan  is  the  only  nonproliferation 
law  that  has  any  teeth  in  it  and  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  repeal  that  now, 
or  at  least  in  the  interest  of  cleaning 
up  the  foreign  policy  act. 

So,  I  would  say  that  we  are  headed 
down  the  road  of  letting  these  coun- 
tries do  whatever  they  want  to  do  if  we 
let  North  Korea  get  by  with  just  seven 
inspection  sites.  That  is  my  feeling.  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  at  this  legislatively. 
I  am  frustrated.  I  would  like  to  offer 
something  stronger. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  It  would  put  the  Senate  on 
record  in  support  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  would  not  allow  for  negotiations 
connected  with  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  Nations  and 
North  Korea  until  such  time  as  the 
North  Korean  Government  agrees  to 
meet  fully  its  responsibilities  as  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  [NPT]. 
Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment, 
normalization  of  relations  is  defined  to 
include;  disbanding  U.N.  Forces  Com- 
mand and  withdrawing  United  States 
troops  from  the  Republic  of  Korea;  lift- 
ing restrictions  on  trade  with  and  in- 
vestment in  North  Korea  that  are  im- 
posed pursuant  to  United  States  law  on 
trade  with  hostile  states;  expanding 
economic  cooperation;  assisting  North 
Korea's  entry  into  international  orga- 
nizations relating  to  economic  activ- 
ity; and  granting  the  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  the  United  States  to  North 
Korea. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  puts  this 
body  on  record  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent undertaking  such  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  is  appropriate  to  en- 
list the  assistance  of  that  country  in 
gaining  the  compliance  of  North  Korea 
with  its  obligations  under  the  NPT. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  Because.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  President  Clinton  has 
failed  to  make  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion a  true  priority.  The  situation  in 
North  Korea  stands  as  exhibit  A.  In 
early  November,  President  Clinton  de- 
clared, 'North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  a  nuclear  bomb."  Earlier 
this  month,  unnamed  White  House 
sources  claimed  the  President 
misspoke.  What  he  really  meant  to  say 


is  "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  a  nuclear  power." 

This  abrupt  shift  in  rhetoric  coin- 
cided with  an  agreement  made  with  the 
North  Koreans  that  our  two  countries 
would  conduct  talks  about  a  one-time 
inspection  of  North  Korea's  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites.  The  agreement 
makes  no  mention  of  additional  inspec- 
tions or  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  at  least  two  other 
undeclared  but  suspected  nuclear  sites 
in  North  Korea. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  [IAEA]  is  charged  with  ensur- 
ing that  NPT  member  countries  meet 
their  obligations  under  the  treaty.  By 
signing  the  NPT,  North  Korea  agreed 
to  submit  to  monitoring  by  the  IAEA. 
The  agency  fulfills  its  mission  prin- 
cipally through  inspections  of  nuclear 
facilities  and  other  legitimate  means 
necessary  to  ensure  member  countries 
are  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
obligations  of  the  NPT.  Mr.  President, 
the  new  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Korea  seriously  jeop- 
ardizes the  ability  of  the  IAEA  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  First,  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  North  Korean  Government 
raises  profound  concerns  over  the  safe- 
ty of  our  military  forces  in  South 
Korea  and  our  allies  in  Seoul.  North 
Korea  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  dangerously  aggressive  regimes 
in  the  world.  According  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Aspin,  70  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's military  resources  are  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  South  Ko- 
rean border. 

In  addition,  for  the  last  four  decades 
the  United  States  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  a  policy  that  would  ensure 
the  democratic  countries  of  North  Asia 
do  not  develop  nuclear  weapons.  A  nu- 
clear bomb  in  the  hands  of  North  Korea 
seriously  jeopardizes  that  successful 
policy.  It  certainly  must  raise  in  the 
minds  of  North  Asian  defense  planners 
the  question  of  whether  their  countries 
also  should  go  nuclear.  Several  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so  in  short  order. 

There  also  is  a  question  that  reaches 
far  beyond  the  North  Asia  region.  The 
North  Koreans  have  sold  every  modern 
weapons  system  they  have  developed, 
including  ballistic  missiles,  to  Iran. 
With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
came  the  elimination  of  support  creat- 
ing a  serious  strain  on  North  Korea's 
economy.  Will  its  historic  proclivity 
for  weapons  proliferation,  coupled  with 
an  economy  strained  to  the  limit  en- 
tice North  Korea  to  sell  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  highest  bidder?  Who  might 
that  be?  Lybia?  Iran?  Syria?  Iraq? 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  met  with 
IAEA  Director  Hans  Bliz  in  Vienna.  His 
request  was  simple.  "Don't  sell  out  the 
IAEA.  Don't  take  away  the  agency's 
authority  under  the  NPT.  We  must  be 
able  to  inspect  anywhere  in  North 
Korea  at  any   time."   If  North  Korea 


gets  away  with  anything  less  than 
meeting  its  full  obligations  under  the 
NPT,  Iran  and  other  rogue  govern- 
ments will  be  uncontrollable. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  sim- 
ply puts  this  body  on  record  in  support 
of  nuclear  nonproliferation  once  again. 
It  does  nothing  else.  To  ensure  the  goal 
of  nuclear  nonproliferation  is  being  ad- 
vanced, a  NPT  member  country  must 
allow  for  facility  inspections  and  com- 
ply with  any  other  legitimate  requests 
made  by  the  IAEA  necessary  to  ensure 
the  member  country  is  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the 
NPT.  North  Korea  has  refused  to  do  its 
duty  as  a  NPT  member  country,.  We 
can  and  should  demonstrate  our  re- 
solve that  such  an  attitude  will  not  be 
tolerated.  My  amendment  would  do 
this.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  I  wrote  on  this 
subject  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

NicLEAR  Proliferation  Obfuscation 
(By  Larry  Pressler) 
In  early  November,  President  Clinton  de- 
clared. "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to 
develop  a  nuclear  bomb."  In  January, 
unnamed  White  House  sources  claim  the 
President  -mis-spoke  "  What  he  really  meant 
to  say  is,  'North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  a  nuclear  power." 

What  this  probably  means  is  that  North 
Korea  has,  in  fact,  developed  a  nuclear  bomb 
on  President  Clinton's  watch.  The  adminis- 
tration is  clearly  afraid  to  say  so  and  is 
.splitting  bureaucratic  hairs  in  an  attempt  to 
obfuscate.  Having  come  into  office  critizing 
President  Bush's  handling  of  proliferation 
matters,  they  don't  want  their  own  failures 
to  come  into  public  focus. 

What  does  this  mean,  and  what  is  the  ad- 
ministration doing  about  it?  The  easy  an- 
swer is  it  means  a  lot.  and  the  administra- 
tion. In  its  panic,  is  creating  even  more  stra- 
tegic security  problems  for  the  future. 

First,  what  is  the  significance  of  North 
Korea  having  a  nuclear  weapon'?  Without 
question  it  raises  a  concern  for  the  safety  of 
our  military  forces  in  South  Korea  and  our 
allies  in  Seoul.  Since  its  creation  by  Stalin 
in  1945.  the  North  Korean  government  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  dangerously  ag- 
gressive regimes  in  the  world.  The  North  Ko- 
rean economy  is  totally  geared  for  war.  Ac- 
cording to  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin.  70 
percent  of  its  military  might  is  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  South  Korean  border. 

Further,  for  40  years  it  has  been  a  high 
U.S.  policy  priority  to  ensure  that  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  North  Asia  do  not  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  A  nuclear  bomb  in  North 
Korean  hands  seriously  jeopardizes  that  suc- 
cessful policy.  It  raises  in  the  minds  of  North 
Asian  defense  planners  the  question  of 
whether  their  countries  should  go  unclear, 
too.  The  rule  of  thumb  among  nuclear  ex- 
perts in  Washington  is  that  Japan  could 
produce  a  nuclear  device  in  30  days  if  it  so 
chose.  T.-iiwan  and  South  Korea  would  take  a 
little  longer,  but  probably  less  than  a  year. 
Finally,  there  is  the  question  no  one  wants 
to  ask:  Would  the  North  Koreans  sell  their 
bomb(s)  to  the  highest  bidder?  Moammar 
Gadhafi.'  Iran?  Syria?  Iraq?  The  North  Kore- 


ans have  sold  every  other  modem  weapons 
systems  they  have  developed,  including  bal- 
listic missiles,  to  Iran.  No  longer  favored 
with  economic  subsidies  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  North  Korean  economy  is 
strained  to  the  limit. 

On  Dec.  18,  in  Vienna.  International  Atom- 
ic Energy  Agency  Director  Hans  Bliz  empha- 
sized his  position  to  three  visiting  Repub- 
lican U.S.  Senators:  Don't  sell  me  out.  Don't 
take  away  my  authority  under  the  Non-pro- 
liferation Treaty.  We  must  be  able  to  inspect 
anywhere  in  North  Korea,  at  anytime.  If 
North  Korea  gets  away  with  anything  less 
than  meeting  its  full  obligations  under  the 
NPT  Iran  and  the  other  problem  nations  will 
be  uncontrollable. 

But  the  Clinton  administration  has  done 
exactly  what  the  IAEA  opposes.  It  has  de- 
clared victory  and  gone  home.  The  victory  in 
question  is  an  agreement  with  the  North  Ko- 
reans for  talks  about  a  one-time  inspection 
of  seven  declared  nuclear  .sites  in  North 
Korea.  There  is  no  agreement  to  even  talk 
about  two  other  suspected  undeclared  sites. 
IAEA  spokesman  David  Kyd  has  disputed 
this  reported  deal.  The  big  question  in  Wash- 
ington is  whether  the  IAEA  will  succumb  to 
pressure  from  the  Clinton  administration 
and  bless  the  agreement. 

Far  better,  in  my  view,  for  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  walk  away  from  a  bad  deal. 
At  least  one  doesn't  establish  a  potentially 
lethal  precedent. 

Best  of  all.  would  be  for  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration to  make  nuclear  non-proliferation 
truly  the  priority  it  claims  it  is.  Make  an  ex- 
ample of  North  Korea.  That,  however,  would 
require  the  fortitude  to  put  serious  pressure 
on  China  to  cooperate  on  international  sanc- 
tions against  North  Korea.  Nobody  else  has 
any  comparable  influence  over  North  Korea. 
Unfortunately,  the  Clinton  administration 
appears  to  lack  the  political  will  to  press  the 
Chinese  on  this  point. 

At  the  1992  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, candidate  Clinton  complained  about 
President  Bush  coddling  tyrants  "from 
Baghdad  to  Beijing."  Now  we  know  that  was 
nothing  but  campaign  rhetoric. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
this  administration  is  backing  away 
from  a  nonproliferation  policy.  They 
want  to  repeal  my  amendment  regard- 
ing Pakistan  which  is  the  only  piece  of 
nonproliferation  legislation  that  has 
ever  made  it  into  law.  There  have  been 
all  sorts  of  speeches  made  on  eliminat- 
ing the  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  speeches 
made  about  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
But  we  really  have  not  done  anything 
about  it  except  in  the  case  of  Pakistan. 
A  lot  of  authorities  say  they  sent  sig- 
nals to  Brazil  and  South  Africa  and  to 
Egypt  and  other  countries  that  are  in 
the  preliminary  process  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons  that  have  since 
backed  off.  But  if  we  allow  North  Korea 
to  get  by  with  seven  inspection  sites, 
we  are  setting  a  new  precedent.  The 
IAEA  no  longer  has  the  teeth  to  in- 
spect anywhere,  anytime,  as  Hans  Bliz 
wants  it  to  and  as  it  is  supposed  to 
under  the  NPT. 

Now.  as  a  supporter  of  that  treaty 
and  that  concept.  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned that  the  North  Korean  example 
will  set  a  new  precedent  in  other  coun- 
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tries  insisting  on  just  inspections  at 
certain  sites. 

So  this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
speak.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  this  legisla- 
tively. We  have  tried.  I  wish  I  could  do 
more  than  a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  making  non- 
proliferation  policy  in  this  administra- 
tion, but  it  seems  contrary  to  every- 
thing Bill  Clinton  has  said  in  public. 
And  I  am  very,  very  concerned  why 
they  would  want  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ment on  Pakistan;  why  they  would 
want  to  lessen  the  standard  for  the 
IAEA  is  very  puzzling  to  me.  At  a  time 
when  we  should  be  working  very  hard 
in  this  new  world  order  for  the  non- 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  I  am  astounded  at  the 
position  this  administration  has  taken 
in  the  last  2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  at 
the  proper  time  I  will  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
M.'VTHEWS).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  both  agree  and  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota.  I  clearly 
want  to  agree  with  him  about  our  con- 
cern on  the  issue  of  proliferation. 
There  are  many  in  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
have  worked  throughout  their  careers 
in  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  try  to  aug- 
ment the  United  States  focus  on  pro- 
liferation issues. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  very 
strongly  on  his  interpretation  of  this 
administration  and  on  his  fairly  strong 
condemnation  of  the  administration's 
efforts  with  respect  to  this. 

I  would  remind  my  colleague  that  the 
proliferation  issue  did  not  just  start 
when  Bill  Clinton  was  inaugurated. 
And  the  problem  with  North  Korea  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  problem  that  just 
emerged  in  the  last  year. 

Under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Reagan,  these  people  were 
four-square  and  headlong  proceeding 
down  the  road  of  nuclear  development. 
Very  little  was  done  on  the  issue  of 
proliferation  for  those  12  years  or  so.  In 
fact,  ACDA  and  other  nonproliferation 
efforts  were  gutted  by  the  prior  admin- 
istration. What  you  have  now  is  a  re- 
surgence of  effort  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  focus  on  proliferation. 

It  is  this  administration's  effort  that 
has  succeeded  in  getting  seven  sites  in- 
spected which  we  .knew  existed  under 
the  Bush  and  Reagan  administrations, 
but  which  they  never  pushed. 

So  let  us  understand  squarely:  I  am 
happy  to  play  the  process  here,  of  try- 
ing to  augment  the  efforts  on  prolifera- 
tion and  I  am  delighted  to  accept  this 
amendment  which  will  help  do  that. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  in  the  con- 
text that  it  is  somehow  a  recognition 
that  this  administration  is  not  doing 
what  it  ought  to  do. 


As  all  those  who  have  been  following 
this  issue  closely  know,  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  extremely  clear 
that  the  seven  sites  is  not  the  end 
game.  It  is  the  first  play,  and  it  is  a 
significant  first  step.  But  to  suggest 
that  the  administration  is  somehow 
content  or  sanguine  with  respect  to 
unexamined  sites  at  this  point  in  time, 
or  to  the  potential  for  North  Korean 
chicanery,  is  simply  to  ignore  the  re- 
ality of  what  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  do. 

I  have  personally  just  come  back 
from  a  trip  in  that  region  of  the  world. 
I  was  in  China,  talking  with  Chinese 
leaders  on  this  subject  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. I  can  assure  my  colleague  this  is 
very  much  on  the  table  in  our  dialog 
with  China,  as  well  as  China's  own  ef- 
forts in  foreign  policy.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  that  China  wants  to  have  a  nu- 
clear power  as  its  next  door  neighbor, 
threatening  the  equilibrium  of  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  other  interests  of  China, 
he  has  another  thinking  process  com- 
ing. I  do  not  think  he  believes  that. 
The  Chinese  are  engaged.  We  are  en- 
gaged. And  we  are  only  at  the  initial 
steps  of  trying  to  deal  with  what  is  a 
very  tricky  problem. 

But  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  North 
Korea  is  a  special  case  in  the  world 
today  in  terms  of  proliferation  prob- 
lems and  other  problems  we  face.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  many  regards,  one  of  the 
most  renegade  of  renegade  nations. 
And  it  is  not  complying  on  a  whole 
host  of  items.  It  is  the  most  closed  so- 
ciety of  many  of  those  with  which  we 
are  currently  trying  to  deal.  It  is  not 
very  easy  for  the  United  States  simply 
to  sit  there  and  say,  "Do  this,"  when 
they  are  not  going  to  do  this  when  they 
have  interests  at  stake.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  consortium  of  countries.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  combined  effort  of  var- 
ious and  sundry  diplomatic  tools  and 
economic  tools  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal. I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  this  administration  is 
deeply  focused  on  this  issue  and  is  con- 
cerned about  it. 

So  I  am  willing  to  support  this.  I  am 
not  only  willing,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  But  I  also  want  to  point 
out  this  amendment  talks  about  a  nor- 
malization process  and  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  should  not 
engage  in  a  normalization  process  until 
we  have  adequate  IAEA  controls  and 
oversight.  I  totally  agree  with  that.  We 
are  not  proceeding  down  the  road  of 
normalization.  Normalization  is  the 
furthest  thing  from  the  administra- 
tion's mind  at  this  point  in  time,  until 
we  have  ironed  out  a  host  of  other 
problems,  most  predominant  among 
them  this  question  of  proliferation. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
league in  accepting  this  amendment, 
but  I  want  to  do  so  with  clear  under- 
standing of  this  administration's  con- 
cern and  this  administration's  own  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  current  situation 


and  with  this  administration's  success 
in  achieving  a  first  step  of  getting 
those  seven  site  inspections  and  this 
administration's  determination  to  con- 
tinue further  to  guarantee  that  the 
international  atomic  energy  oversight 
process  is  indeed  upheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1257)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  10 
minutes.  No  one  is  on  the  floor  doing 
this.  If  someone  comes  to  the  floor 
with  some  great  mission  on  the 
public's  behalf,  I  will  be  glad  to  step 
down  and  let  them  have  the  floor.  But 
within  that  constraint,  I  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  a 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gramm  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  Senate  bill 
S.  1800  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.   GRAMM.   Mr.   President,   I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Helms  amendment.  In  my  view,  an 
appropriately  structured  International 
Criminal  Court  is  a  logical  next  step  in 
efforts  to  strengthen  international  in- 


stitutions for  upholding  the  norms  of 
civil  society. 

I  would  note  that  this  amendment 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  such  a  Court,  but  certainly 
does  mandate  its  establishment.  If  such 
a  Court  were  established.  Senate  advice 
and  consent  would  be  required  before 
the  United  States  could  participate. 
This  guarantees  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  accept  or  reject 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Court  based 
on  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  es- 
tablishing the  Court. 

The  tragedy  unfolding  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia:  the  deliberate,  genocidal 
policies  carried  out  against  the  Kurds: 
and  the  countless  other  instances 
where  governments,  or  so-called  libera- 
tion movements,  have  committed  gross 
violations  of  human  rights,  point  to 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent forum  in  which  these  crimes 
can  be  adjudicated  and  criminals 
brought  to  justice.  Would  such  a  Court 
guarantee  that  such  abuses  do  not  hap- 
pen? Of  course  not.  But  it  would  be  a 
deterrent  and  it  would  be  a  start  to- 
ward bringing  to  justice  those  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  for  the  crimes 
we  have  seen  all  too  frequently. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court  could  also 
prove  valuable  in  instances  where  gov- 
ernments are  reluctant,  or  forbidden  by 
their  own  law,  to  extradite  their  citi- 
zens to  another  country.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  with  narcotics  traffickers 
and  terrorists.  An  International  Crimi- 
nal Court  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tional tool  in  bringing  these  people  to 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Conrad  K.  Harper,  legal  adviser  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  This  statement  makes 
clear  that  the  Department  is  examin- 
ing closely  many  of  the  issues  raised  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina.  I 
hope  it  will  reassure  him  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  trying  to  rush 
willy-nilly  into  establishment  of  an 
International  Criminal  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Exhibit  l 
AGENDA   Item   143:   Report  of  the   Inter- 
national Law  Commission  on  the  Work  of 

Its  45th  Session  International  Criminal 

Court.  October  26, 1993 
(Statement  by  Hon.  Conrad  K.  Harper,  legal 

adviser.  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 

Representative   to   the   Sixth  Committee. 

48th  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 

Assembly) 

Madam  Chairman,  as  this  is  my  first  time 
addressing  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  officers.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
International     Law     Commission     CILC"), 


which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  annual  deliberations  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

My  delegation  commends  the  ILC  for  the 
valuable  work  it  has  done  in  many  fields,  in- 
cluding its  expeditious  work  on  the  vital 
topic  before  us  today.  My  delegation  also 
wishes  to  note  with  appreciation  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  ILCs  working  group. 
The  working  group's  strong  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a  thoughtful  and  serious  work  product 
that  deserves  attention  by  members  states. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  comments  for  my 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  international  criminal 
court,  and  in  particular  the  proposed  statute 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  (A 48/10)  and  prepared  by 
the  ILCs  working  group  over  the  past  year. 

My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  fight  against  transnational  crime  in  all 
its  forms.  We  have  taken  an  active  role  in  all 
fora  where  proposals  for  international  co- 
operation in  this  area  are  debated  and  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  we  actively  pursue  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relationships  that 
underlie  cooperation  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  and  have  entered  into  numerous  extra- 
dition treaties  as  well  as  treaties  on  mutual 
legal  assistance  in  criminal  matters.  We 
have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  inter- 
national efforts  to  curtail  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  organized  crime,  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Last  May,  the  Security  Council  created  an 
Ad  Hoc  Tribunal  to  address  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  law  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  My  Government  is  a 
major  proponent  of  this  effort  to  ensure  that 
those  who  have  committed  such  crimes  are 
held  personally  responsible.  This  Tribunal 
for  Yugoslavia  establishes  a  new  and  largely 
untested  mechanism— one  that  has  gained 
wide-ranging  support  in  part  because  it  was 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  spe- 
cific situation.  The  same  level  of  care  must 
be  taken  with  other  new  mechanisms  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral cooperation  that  this  Committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  My  Government  has  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court.  We  recognize  that  in  certain  in- 
stances egregious  violations  of  international 
law  may  go  unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of 
an  effective  national  forum  for  prosecution. 
We  also  recognize  that,  although  there  are 
certain  advantages  to  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals,  this  process  is  time  con- 
suming and  may  thus  diminish  the  ability  to 
act  promptly  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing such  offenses.  In  general,  although  the 
underlying  issues  must  be  appropriately  re- 
solved, the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  an  important  one.  and  one 
in  which  we  have  a  significant  and  positive 
interest.  This  is  a  serious  and  important  ef- 
fort which  should  be  continued,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  actively  and  constructively  in- 
volved. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  Government  contin- 
ues to  study  the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  and  the  ILC  working  groups 
proposal.  While  some  of  the  issues  are  very 
difficult  and  the  review  is  not  complete,  we 
do  have  a  number  of  comments  on  aspects  to 
the  draft  at  this  stage.  Ultimately,  no  pro- 
posal can  gain  the  support  of  governments  if 
certain  key  issues  are  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. I  believe  that  many  member  states 
may  share  our  concerns,  and  will  agree  that 
careful  study  is  required. 

Careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given,  for 
example,  to  whether  the  subject  matter  ju- 


risdiction of  the  court  has  been  framed  ap- 
propriately. We  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  general  category  of  "crimeLs]  under  gen- 
eral international  law"  is  sufficiently  well- 
defined  or  accepted  by  the  world  community 
that  it  could,  at  this  stage,  form  a  basis  for 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court.  We  will 
also  need  to  consider,  for  example,  whether 
drug  crimes  and  crimes  by  terrorists  are  bet- 
ter handled  by  an  international  court  than 
by  national  courts.  We  will  want  to  ensure 
that  cases  which  can  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately handled  in  national  courts  are  not 
removed  unnecessarily  to  the  international 
court.  We  also  have  a  concern  over  how 
international  jurisdiction  would  relate  to  ex- 
isting status  of  forces  agreements,  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  crimes,  and  other  military 
matters. 

We  also  note  that,  under  the  current  pro- 
posal, many  states  which  have  a  definite  in- 
terest in  a  particular  case  have  no  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  international  criminal 
court  or  national  courts  handle  that  case. 
Thus  the  state  or  states  where  the  crime 
took  place,  where  the  victims  reside  and  the 
state  of  nationality  of  the  accused  person 
might  none  of  them  consent  to  a  given  pros- 
ecution, yet  it  might  proceed.  At  this  point, 
we  do  not  suggest  that  all  states  with  any  of 
these  various  interests  in  a  case  must  give 
consent,  or  otherwise  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  particular  crime,  before 
a  prosecution  will  proceed.  Nonetheless,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  always 
be  the  possibility  of  cases  initiated  by  the 
Security  Council,  we  believe  that  further  re- 
view of  this  issue  is  warranted. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
think  through  how  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  will  affect  existing  extradition  re- 
lationships, whether  according  to  treaty  or 
other  legal  mechanisms.  The  United  States 
has.  as  we  have  pointed  out.  put  considerable 
energy  into  entering  into  bilateral  extra- 
dition treaties  with  numerous  governments. 
The  arrangements  for  the  proposed  court 
should  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  frustrate 
the  purposes  of.  those  treaty  relationships. 
Thus,  we  should  consider  whether  a  request 
for  surrender  of  an  accused  person  to  the 
international  criminal  court  should  really 
take  precedence  over  a  proper  request  for  ex- 
tradition under  an  extradition  treaty,  or 
whether  the  court  should  function  more  as  a 
mechanism  to  be  used  when  national  courts 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  cur- 
rent draft's  provision  for  immediate  arrest 
and  surrender  of  an  offender  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  requirements  for  a  judicial  hear- 
ing that  are  for  the  United  States,  and  likely 
for  other  states  as  well,  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We  will  also  want  to  ensure  that  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  international  standards 
for  due  process  and  human  rights.  The  ILC 
working  group  has  certainly  taken  these 
concerns  into  account  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  others  may  have  fur- 
ther contributions  to  make  on  this  subject. 
We  note,  for  example,  that  the  current  draft 
does  not  make  provision  for  a  true  "appeal" 
to  a  separate  group  of  appellate  judges.  The 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  this  very  important  fea- 
ture. More  generally,  given  the  extent  to 
which  the  court's  rules  will  give  definition  to 
the  principles  of  due  process  and  human 
rights,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
drafting  those  rules  in  conjunction  with  the 
statute. 

Cognizant  of  the  budgetary  pressures  on 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations. 
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we  believe  that  an  international  criminal 
court  will  need  to  have  an  acceptable  mecha- 
nism for  budgetary  and  administrative  over- 
sight. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  that  it  is 
critical  for  the  success  of  this  endeavor  that 
the  court  have  the  full  support  of  the  world 
community.  Any  other  course  would  run  the 
danger  of  undercutting  cooperation  in  inter- 
national criminal  matters.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  essential  that  the  fundamental  issues 
relating  to  such  a  court  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Our  review  is  continuing,  and  this  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  our  concerns.  Nonetheless. 
we  wanted  member  states  to  have  the  benefit 
of  our  views.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
Government  is  ready  to  work  energetically 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  related  to  establishing  an 
international  criminal  court,  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  relevant  issues  and  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  with  regard  to  watchdogging 
the  funds  that  are  funneled  into  the 
United  Nations.  The  cold  war  has  faded 
away;  and  now  the  world  is  turning  to 
the  United  Nations  for  their  leadership 
in  solving  many  of  the  problems  that 
are  plaguing  our  world.  Peacekeeping 
missions  find  the  blue  helmets  of  the 
United  Nations  in  many  hot  spots 
across  the  world.  However,  these  mis- 
sions are  not  cheap  in  terms  of  money 
and,  of  course,  manpower. 

The  United  Nations  is  going  to  look 
to  the  United  States  for  troops  and 
equipment  and  expertise  and  intel- 
ligence, and  they  are  also  going  to  look 
for  our  money.  If  they  do  that,  there 
just  has  to  be  more  accountability  on 
their  part.  The  United  States  is  the 
single  largest  contributor  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  counting  25  percent  of  the 
assessed  contributions  and  31  percent 
of  the  total  contributions  for  peace- 
keeping. 

As  the  United  Nations  takes  on  more 
and  more  responsibility,  one  glaring 
problem  keeps  coming  up:  The  lack  of 
any  organized  accounting  system.  The 
United  Nations  is  an  organization  that 
is  known  for  mismanagement  and  poor 
budgeting  skills  and,  in  a  lot  of  places, 
very  poor  judgment.  The  United  States 
keeps  funneling  money  into  the  United 
Nations  and,  in  return,  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  even  give  a  straight  an- 
swer to  where  and  how  our  money  was 
spent.  In  fact,  when  asked  how  many 
people  there  are  on  the  payroll,  they 
cannot  even  give  us  that  number.  Like 
a  friend  of  mine  up  in  Montana  says 
when  asked,  "How  many  people  work 
at  your  outfit?"  He  says,  "Well,  about 
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half  of  them."  If  a  Montanan  asked 
how  many  people  were  on  my  staff  and 
I  did  not  have  the  answer,  I  would  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

We  are  a  constituent  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  to  speak,  and  as  the  largest 
contributor  to  their  fund,  I  believe  we 
have  the  right  to  at  least  ask  the  ques- 
tions on  where  and  how  our  money  is 
spent.  Our  dollars  are  tight.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  State  in  this  Union  that  does 
not  have  budget  problems,  most  of 
them  driven,  by  the  way.  by  unfunded 
mandates  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
hear  from  many  people  in  my  State 
who  want  Congress  to  get  spending 
under  control  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control,  or  curb,  at  least, 
wasteful  programs.  Giving  scarce  funds 
to  the  United  Nations  to  use  and  abuse 
is  not  the  answer  to  curbing  waste. 

We  cannot  afford  to  bankroll  an  orga- 
nization that  spends  money  without 
accountability.  An  inspector  general 
would  go  a  long  way  in  checking  the 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  taking  place 
now  in  the  United  Nations. 

So  I  support  this  amendment  because 
it  gives  us,  the  Members  of  Congress,  a 
chance  to  put  our  calls  for  administra- 
tive reform  on  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  the  reason  that  you  see  a  little 
cynicism  in  Government  is  because  we 
are  not  tough  enough  on  oversight. 
There  needs  to  be  some  accountability 
by  us  whenever  we  give  our  money  to 
other  organizations  to  use  in  the  best 
interest  of  peace  and  welfare  in  the 
world.  By  getting  this  situation  in 
hand,  the  efficiency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  increased,  stretching 
our  money  and  making  those  dollars  go 
further,  especially  when  those  dollars, 
right  now,  are  hard  to  come  by. 

So    I    support    the    Pressler    amend- 
ment. I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage in  section  170A  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
encourage  the  establishment  of  an 
international  criminal  court  within  the 
United  Nations  system.  I  support  the 
proposal  by  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut, because  I  share  his  belief  that  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  international  rule 
of  law  would  be  a  positive  develop- 
ment. But  let  us  be  clear  about  what 
this  resolution  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
put  the  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of 
any  particular  proposal.  It  says  only 
that  the  Congress  encourages  the  proc- 
ess to  move  forward. 
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A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  review 
this  resolution.  The  establishment  of 
an  international  criminal  court  would 
obviously  have  profound  implications 
were  the  United  States  to  join  it.  I 
agree,  therefore,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject^-and  will  continue  to  closely  mon- 
itor developments  in  the  International 
Law  Commission  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  formal  Judiciary  Committee 
review  of  this  resolution  is.  at  this 
time,  not  necessary. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  put 
forth  by  various  organizations  and 
members  of  the  academic  community, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  final  draft  of  a 
statute  for  an  international  criminal 
court.  Should  this  matter  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  in 
any  other  form  binding  upon  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Senate  can  be  assured 
that  I  would  insist  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  undertake  a  thorough  re- 
view at  that  time. 

VOTE  O.M  AME.N'DMENT  .\'0.  1254 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  table  amendment  1254. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 
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.Mcaka 

Baucus 

Birten 

Bingair.an 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Campbell 

Chafec 

Conrad 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dorv'an 

Exon 

Feingold 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Burn.< 

Byrd 

Coats     1 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoverdcU 

Craig 

D  .Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Feinstein 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 45 

Faircloth 

Ford 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Crassley 

Gregg 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hutchison 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Lott 

Lugar 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Munn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Specter 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Mack 

McCain 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Roth 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1253,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  amendment  1253,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  4  Leg.J 
YEAS— 93 


Akaka 

Faircloth 

Lugar 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Mack 

Bennett 

Feinstein 

Mathews 

Bingaman 

Ford 

McCain 

Bond 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Boren 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Boxer 

Graham 

Mikulski 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Moseley-Braun 

Brown 

Gregg 

Murkowski 

Bryan 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Sickles 

Burns 

Hatfleld 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Henm 

Pressler 

Campbell 

Helms 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Reid 

Coats 

Hutchison 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Robb 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Roth 

CoverdcU 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Craig 

Kempthorne 

Sasser 

D'.\mato 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Exon 

Lott 

NAYS-« 

Wofford 

Biden 

Moynihan 

Simon 

Dodd 

Pell 

Wellstone 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Nunn 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1?53),    a 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1254)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 


as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
more  treasured  friend  in  the  Senate 
than  Senator  DoDD  of  Connecticut.  He 
and  I  are  sometimes  on  tho  same  side, 
sometimes  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
when  we  disagree,  we  agree  to  disagree 
agreeably.  I  admire  him  and  I  enjoy 
working  with  him. 

I  must  use  this  opportunity,  however, 
to  analyze  a  few  statements  as  I  under- 
stand them  to  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  in  my  absence.  I  had  to 
leave  the  floor  at  about  a  quarter  of  12 
to  meet  with  about  400  constituents 
from  North  Carolina. 


Now,  if  my  information  is  correct. 
Senator  DODD  apparently  made  some 
statements  that  appeared  to  indicate 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  is  simply 
an  endorsement  of  what  the  State  De- 
partment is  already  doing. 

Now,  I  believe  if  enough  Senators  un- 
derstood that  to  be  the  case,  my 
amendment  would  not  have  been  tabled 
by,  what,  five  votes  or  something  in 
that  neighborhood.  But  let  me  say  to 
Senator  Dodd  and  any  other  Senator 
who  voted  to  table  my  amendment, 
that  the  State  Department  does  not  en- 
dorse Senator  Dodd"s  language  as  stat- 
ed in  section  170A.  Let  me  say  again— 
the  State  Department  does  not  endorse 
it. 

The  State  Department  has  reserva- 
tions, in  fact,  about  Congress  endorsing 
an  international  criminal  court  whose 
particulars  we  have  not  even  seen. 

Just  to  prove  my  point,  let  me  quote 
from  page  13  of  the  committee  report 
that  accompanied  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 32  and  followed  the  one  hearing  on 
this  matter  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  an  inter- 
national court  by  whatever  name. 

Here  is  the  language  from  the  com- 
mittee report: 

Finally,  it  .should  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States,  too.  has  been  accused  of  pro- 
tecting suspects  in  international  crimes. 
Former  Nuremberg  chief  prosecutor  Telford 
Taylor  has  stated  that  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, a  former  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  Vietnam,  might  be  convicted 
by  an  international  court  as  a  war  criminal 
if  he  were  held  to  the  same  standard  estab- 
lished at  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials. 

So  the  question  still  is.  as  I  tried  to 
emphasize  at  the  outset,  does  the  Sen- 
ate really  want  to  endorse  even  a  vague 
concept  of  an  international  criminal 
court  that  could  put  a  General  West- 
moreland on  trial  for  alleged  war 
crimes,  particularly  when  you  have 
judges  from,  say.  North  Korea  and 
Cuba  and  Libya,  the  PLO,  et  cetera? 

The  point  I  tried  to  make  earlier  this 
morning,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  it 
again— and  I  am  going  to  do  it  with  an 
amendment  in  just  a  moment — is  that 
we  better  take  our  time  and  we  better 
know  what  we  are  doing  before  we  even 
appear  to  be  in  favor  of  having  the 
United  States  participate  in  an  inter- 
national court.  I.  for  one.  do  not  want 
to  water  down  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  even  one 
drop. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  even  the  slight- 
est liberty  with  the  sovereign  rights  of 
any  American  citizen. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
permit  me  to  respond  to  just  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration?  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  proceed  with  the 
amendment. 


AMENDME.VT  NO.  1258 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  United  States  from 
joining  any  international  criminal  court 
which  permits  citizens  or  nationals  of  ter- 
rorist groups  or  terrorist  countries  from 
sitting  in  judgment  on  American  citizens) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 

Helms]   proposes  an   amendment  numbered 

1258. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  a  Treaty  pro- 
viding for  United  Stales  participation  in  an 
international  criminal  court  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  crimes  of  an  international  nature 
which  permits  representatives  of  any  terror- 
ist organization,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  or 
citizens,  nationals  or  residents  of  any  coun- 
try listed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  .Administration 
Act  of  1979  as  having  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  American  citizens. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  this  particular 
point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  If  the  Senator  will 
forbear,  let  me  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  the  amendment.  Then 
we  will,  as  I  say,  go  to  hammering  and 
tonging  around  and  see  where  we  come 
out. 

This  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
states  that  the  Senate  will  not  ratify  a 
treaty  establishing  an  international 
criminal  court  if  representatives  of  ter- 
rorist organizations  such  as  the  PLO  or 
citizens  of  terrorist  countries  are  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  judgment  on  American 
citizens. 

I  want  to  see  who  will  vote  against 
this.  This  is  a  real  problem.  This  is  not 
a  hypothetical  problem. 

In  his  report  to  the  Security  Council 
on  March  3  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  war  crimes  tribunal  on 
Bosnia,  the  Secretary  General  stated, 
article  13,  paragraph  2(a),  that  he  in- 
tends to  seek  judges  from  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  and  per- 
manent observer  groups.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  countries  on  the  United 
States  terrorist  list — Iran,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Libya,  Cuba,  and  North  Korea— are 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Palestine  Office  is  a  permanent 
observer  group. 

All  of  this  is  confirmed  by  Professor 
Bassiouni,  the  leading  academic  pro- 
ponent of  the  international  criminal 
court.  At  the  sole  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  May  12,  I  asked  the  professor  if 
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the  PLO,  Iran,  Syria,  Libya,  and  so 
forth  could  send  judges  to  this  court. 
He  said,  quite  accurately,  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  against  that  happening. 

If  you  doubt  that,  look  on  page  69  of 
the  committee  report. 

So  this  amendment  simply  provides  a 
guarantee  against  terrorists  sitting  in 
judgment  on  American  citizens. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  and  I  say 
again,  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  Cuba, 
and  North  Korea  are  all  on  the  terror- 
ist list.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  recent 
history  of  respect  for  simple  justice  or 
due  process.  Why  should  we  expose 
American  citizens  to  judges  from  those 
countries?  Likewise,  the  Palestinian 
Office  is  an  official  observer  group  as 
stipulated  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  Is  this  not  the 
PLO? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  no 
agreed-upon  list  of  international 
crimes,  and  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  is  pretty  scary. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  the  court  de- 
fines as  a  crime  "colonialism,"  what- 
ever that  is.  "Environmental  crimes" 
is  another.  And  probably  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  been  guilty  at  one 
time  or  another  of  "insulting  a  foreign 
state,"  which  is  another  crime  being 
discussed  in  the  academic  literature.  If 
a  foreign  state  happens  to  be  Iraq,  the 
best  I  can  plead  is  nolo  contendere — no, 
I  will  plead  guilty  to  that. 

So  the  point  I  am  making.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this — it  is  not  farfetched  to  an- 
ticipate an  American  businessman  de- 
fending himself  against  a  charge  of  en- 
vironmental crimes  before  a  three- 
judge  tribunal  composed  of  judges  from 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  the  PLO,  et  cetera. 

So  that  is  the  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendmen; . 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  a  moment  on  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  a  second?  My  name  was  raised. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  can  ask  the  Senator 
to  perhaps  withhold,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
vote.  But  I  ask  him  to  withhold  for  a 
moment,  if  he  would,  on  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
let  me  suggest  before  we  go  for  a  vote 
that  I  do  not  see  why  we  need  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  J  cannot  imagine  any- 
one being  against  this  amendment. 
There  was  nothing  said  earlier  today  to 
indicate  that  anyone  ought  to  possibly 
be  against  this  amendment. 

Just  for  the  purposes  of  time,  this  is 
one  that  can  be  accepted.  Let  us  move 


on.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  be- 
lieves we  want  terrorist  organizations 
sitting  in  judgment  anywhere,  let 
alone,  least  of  all,  on  our  own  citizens. 
That  is  not  the  issue. 

Let  me  step  back  a  minute  because 
my  friend— he  is  my  good  friend.  We 
have  had  differences;  we  have  had  them 
over  the  years;  we  remain  friends.  This 
morning,  so  there  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  here  about  where  the  ad- 
ministration stands  with  regard  to  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  the  earlier  recorded  vote,  I 
made  reference  to  a  prepared  state- 
ment the  administration  made  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1993,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  be  included  in 
its  entirety  at  this  particular  juncture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Statement  by  the  Honorable  Conrad  K. 
Harper.  Legal  Adviser.  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Sixth  Committee,  48th  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Oct.  26,  1993) 

AGENDA  Item  143:  REPORT  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL Law  Commission  on  the  Work  of 
Its  Forty-Fifth  Session.  International 
Criminal  Court 

As  this  is  my  first  time  addressing  the 
Committee,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  its 
officers.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  for  the 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  CILC").  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  annual  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee. 

My  delegation  commends  the  ILC  for  the 
valuable  work  it  has  done  in  many  fields,  in- 
cluding its  expeditious  work  on  the  vital 
topic  before  us  today.  My  delegation  also 
wishes  to  note  with  appreciation  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  ILC's  working  group. 
The  working  group's  strong  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a  thoughtful  and  serious  work  product 
that  deserves  attention  by  members'  states. 
I  am  pleased  to  provide  comments  for  my 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  international  criminal 
court,  and  in  particular  the  proposed  statute 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  (A'48/10)  and  prepared  by 
the  ILC's  working  group  over  the  past  year. 
My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  fight  against  transnational  crime  in  all 
its  forms.  We  have  taken  an  active  role  in  all 
fora  where  proposals  for  international  co- 
operation in  this  area  are  debated  and  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  we  actively  pursue  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relationships  that 
underlie  cooperation  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  and  have  entered  into  numerous  extra- 
dition treaties  as  well  as  treaties  on  mutual 
legal  assistance  in  criminal  matters.  We 
have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  inter- 
national efforts  to  curtail  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  organized  crime,  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Last  May,  the  Security  Council  created  an 
Ad  Hoc  Tribunal  to  address  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  law  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  My  Government  is  a 
major  proponent  of  this  effort  to  ensure  that 
those  who  have  committed  such  crimes  are 
held  personally  responsible.  This  Tribunal 
for  Yugoslavia  establishes  a  new  and  largely 
untested  mechanism — one  that  has  gained 
wide-ranging  support  in  part  because  it  was 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  spe- 


cific situation.  The  same  level  of  care  must 
be  taken  with  other  new  mechanisms  in  the 
criminal  justice  field. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral cooperation  that  this  Committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  My  Government  has  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court.  We  recognize  that  in  certain  in- 
stances egregious  violations  of  international 
law  may  go  unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of 
an  effective  national  forum  for  prosecution. 
We  also  recognize  that,  although  there  are 
certain  advantages  to  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals,  this  process  is  time  con- 
suming and  may  thus  diminish  the  ability  to 
act  promptly  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing such  offenses.  In  general,  although  the 
underlying  issues  must  be  appropriately  re- 
solved, the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  an  important  one,  and  one 
in  which  we  have  a  significant  and  positive 
interest.  This  is  a  serious  and  important  ef- 
fort which  should  be  continued,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  actively  and  constructively  in- 
volved. 

My  Government  continues  to  study  the 
concept  of  an  international  criminal  court 
and  the  ILC  working  group's  proposal.  While 
some  of  the  issue  are  very  difficult  and  the 
review  is  not  complete,  we  do  have  a  number 
of  comments  on  aspects  of  the  draft  at  this 
stage.  Ultimately,  no  propo.sal  can  gain  the 
support  of  governments  if  certain  key  issues 
are  not  satisfactorily  resolved.  I  believe  that 
many  member  states  may  share  our  con- 
cerns, and  will  agree  that  careful  study  is  re- 
quired. 

Careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given,  for 
example,  to  whether  the  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  has  been  framed  ap- 
propriately. We  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  genera!  category  of  ••crime(s)  under  gen- 
eral international  law"  is  sufficiently  well- 
defined  or  accepted  by  the  world  community 
that  it  could,  at  this  stage,  form  a  basis  for 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court.  We  will 
also  need  to  consider,  for  example,  whether 
drug  crimes  and  crimes  by  terrorists  are  bet- 
ter handled  by  an  international  court  than 
by  national  courts.  We  will  want  to  ensure 
that  cases  which  can  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately handled  in  national  courts  are  not 
removed  unnecessarily  to  the  international 
court.  We  also  have  a  concern  over  how 
international  jurisdiction  would  relate  to  ex- 
isting status  of  forces  agreements,  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  crimes,  and  other  military 
matters. 

We  also  note  that,  under  the  current  pro- 
posal, many  states  which  have  a  definite  in- 
terest in  a  particular  case  have  no  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  international  criminal 
court  or  national  courts  handle  that  case. 
Thus  the  state  or  states  where  the  crime 
took  place,  where  the  victims  reside  and  the 
state  of  nationality  of  the  accused  person 
might  none  of  them  consent  to  a  given  pros- 
ecution, yet  it  might  proceed.  At  this  point, 
we  do  not  suggest  that  all  states  with  any  of 
these  various  interests  in  a  case  must  give 
consent,  or  otherwise  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  particular  crime,  before 
a  prosecution  will  proceed.  Nonetheless,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  always 
be  the  possibility  of  cases  initiated  by  the 
Security  Council,  we  believe  that  further  re- 
view of  this  issue  is  warranted. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
think  through  how  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  will  affect  existing  extradition  re- 
lationships, whether  according  to  treaty  or 
other  legal  mechanisms.  The  United  States 
has.  as  we  have  pointed  out,  put  considerable 


energy  into  entering  into  bilateral  extra- 
dition treaties  with  numerous  governments. 
The  arrangements  for  the  proposed  court 
should  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  frustrate 
the  purposes  of.  those  treaty  relationships. 
Thus,  we  should  consider  whether  a  request 
for  surrender  of  an  accused  person  to  the 
international  criminal  court  should  really 
take  precedence  over  a  proper  request  for  ex- 
tradition under  an  extradition  treaty,  or 
whether  the  court  should  function  more  as  a 
mechanism  to  be  used  when  national  courts 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  cur- 
rent draft's  provision  for  immediate  arrest 
and  surrender  of  an  offender  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  requirements  for  a  judicial  hear- 
ing that  are  for  the  United  States,  and  likely 
for  other  states  as  well,  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We  will  also  want  to  ensure  that  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  international  standards 
for  due  process  and  human  rights.  The  ILC 
working  group  has  certainly  taken  these 
concerns  into  account  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  others  may  have  fur- 
ther contributions  to  make  on  this  subject. 
We  note,  for  example,  that  the  current  draft 
does  not  make  provision  for  a  true  "appeal" 
to  a  separate  group  of  appellate  judges.  The 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  this  very  important  fea- 
ture. More  generally,  given  the  extent  to 
which  the  court's  rules  will  give  definition  to 
the  principles  of  due  process  and  human 
rights,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
drafting  those  rules  in  conjunction  with  the 
statute. 

Cognizant  of  the  budgetary  pressures  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations, 
we  believe  that  an  international  criminal 
court  will  need  to  have  an  acceptable  mecha- 
nism for  budgetary  and  administrative  over- 
sight. 

We  believe  that  it  is  critical  for  the  success 
of  this  endeavor  that  the  court  have  the  full 
support  of  the  world  community.  Any  other 
coursf-  would  run  the  danger  of  undercutting 
cooperation  in  international  criminal  mat- 
ters. For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the 
fundamental  issues  relating  to  such  a  court 
be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Our  review  is  continuing,  and  this  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  our  concerns.  Nonetheless, 
we  wanted  member  states  to  have  the  benefit 
of  our  views.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
Government  is  ready  to  work  energetically 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  related  to  establishing  an 
international  criminal  court,  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  relevant  issues  and  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  specifically  read 
the  paragraph  that  I  referred  to  this 
morning  during  this  debate.  This  is  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Harper,  Conrad  Harp- 
er, legal  adviser,  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  I  gave  the  date,  October  26. 

In  one  of  the  last  paragraphs,  he 
says: 

It  is  in  this  context  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral cooperation  that  this  Committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  My  Government  has  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court.  We  recognize  that  in  certain  in- 
stances egregious  violations  of  international 
law  may  go  unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of 
an  effective  national  forum  for  prosecution. 
We  also  recognize  that,  although  there  are 
certain  advantages  to  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals,  this  process  is  time  con- 
suming and  may  thus  diminish  the  ability  to 


act  promptly  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing such  offenses.  In  general,  although  the 
underlying  issues  must  be  appropriately  re- 
solved, the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  an  important  one.  and  one 
in  which  we  have  a  significant  and  positive 
interest.  This  is  a  serious  and  important  ef- 
fort which  should  be  continued,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  actively  and  constructively  in- 
volved. 

The  resolution  that  was  part  of  this 
bill  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina sought  to  strike  has  as  its  para- 
graph 3:  The  U.S.  delegation  should 
make  every  effort  to  advance  this  pro- 
posal at  the  United  Nations.  Then,  of 
course,  we  called  upon  a  report  to  be  is- 
sued by  February  1  of  this  year  detail- 
ing the  problem?. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  did  not 
in  any  way  suggest  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  taken  an  absolute  endorse- 
ment, but  rather  was  pursuing  it,  look- 
ing at  it;  the  best  statement  of  their 
position  we  have  was  made  last  in  Oc- 
tober on  this  particular  issue. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment of  the  administration  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  is  to  advance  this  par- 
ticular cause. 

As  regarding  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted  and  adopted  and 
moved  on,  because  clearly  this  states 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national court  ought  to  be  pursued. 
But  I  certainly  would  not  want  any 
international  court  to  have  as  its  judg- 
ing tribunal  terrorist  members  of  ter- 
rorist organizations. 

So  this  amendment  to  me  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  my  colleague.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  good  amendment  and  it 
embodies  common  sense,  I  think,  and  a 
basic  understanding  of  what  we  would 
or  would  not  accept  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  behavior.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  If  he  is  amenable,  I  think  we 
can  proceed  with  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  just  one  moment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  reading  selectively  from 
the  minutes  of  the  U.N.'s  Sixth  Com- 
mittee, which  met  on  October  26,  1993. 
I  believe;  am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  submitted  the  entire 
statement  by  Conrad  Harper  as  part  of 
the  Record.  It  is  about  three  pages 
long.  I  read  the  paragraph  I  thought 
was  most  important,  from  which  we 
drew  the  language  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  just  the  point.  I 
believe  I  still  have  the  floor.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  at  a  later  point,  if 
I  make  a  misstatement  he  wants  to 
correct. 

What  he  did  not  read  was  the  report 
as  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  U.N. 
Sixth  Committee  on  October  26,  1993,  in 
which  Conrad  K.  Harper  of  the  United 
States  testified  to  a  very  interesting 
extent  about  the  perils  of  moving  into 


this  world  court  arena.  The  minutes 
say,  referring  to  Conrad  K.  Harper,  "on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,"  he  said 
he  was  not  convinced  that  the  category 
of  crimes  under  general  international 
law  was  sufficiently  defined  or  accept- 
ed by  the  world  community,  that  it 
could  in  its  current  state  form  a  basis 
for  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court. 
"It  must  be  ensured  that  cases  which 
could  be  properly  and  adequately  han- 
dled in  national  courts  are  not  removed 
unnecessarily  to  the  International 
Court."  He  also  voiced  concern  about 
the  manner  in  which  international  ju- 
risdiction would  relate  to  existing  sta- 
tus of  forces  agreements— the  prosecu- 
tion of  war  crimes  and  other  military 
matters,  which  is  precisely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  point  I  tried  to  make  this 
morning. 

Let  me  reiterate  for  the  Record  that 
what  I  am  doing  here  this  afternoon, 
and  what  I  was  doing  this  morning,  and 
what  I  have  done  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  so  many  times,  is 
that  I  picked  up  the  work  of  the  late 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  who  sat  right 
over  there  during  the  2  years  that  I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  junior  Senator  to 
that  great  American.  He  had  great 
heartburn  about  any  mention  of  invad- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  let  alone  diminish- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
American  citizen.  Senator  Dodd  knows 
how  I  feel  about  this.  I  do  not  want  us 
to  take  one  step  until  we  have  had  ade- 
quate hearings  and  we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  We  have  had  one 
hearing  and  one  hearing  alone.  This  is 
too  important  an  issue  to  cavalierly 
say,  well,  we  will  cover  that  as  we  get 
down  the  road.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
down  the  road  until  we  know  what 
bumps  and  potholes  are  in  that  road. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  this 
amendment  accepted  on  a  voice  vote.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  offer  a  further 
amendment  or  amendments  to  give 
Senators  who  voted,  I  think,  in  error, 
on  my  amendment  which  was  tabled  by 
5  votes.  I  want  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  straighten  themselves  out  and  re- 
cant because,  in  my  judgment,  they 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  they 
voted  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  my  colleague  will  yield 
for  a  moment,  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
issue  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  Harper.  I 
do  not  disagree  at  all.  That  was  not  the 
point  of  contention  over  what  the  spe- 
cifics are.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  hold 
a  series  of  hearings  when  you  do  not 
have  anything  to  hold  a  hearing  about 
except  the  general  proposition.  We  held 
a  hearing  on  the  general  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  an  International  Crimi- 
nal Court  was  worth  pursuing. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  to 
his  credit,  states  very  candidly  that  he 
has  a  fundamental  underlying  problem 
with  the  notion  of  an  International 
Court.  That  is  a  very  legitimate  posi- 
tion to  take,  and  I  do  not  argue  with 
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that.  I  disagree  with  it,  but  I  do  not 
argue  with  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  pur- 
sue the  issue  of  determining  whether  or 
not  an  International  Court  of  Justice 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
why? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  may  conclude  my 
comments  first.  I  think  it  makes  more 
sense  to  try  individuals  when  we  have 
a  chance.  The  Achille  Lauro  case  was  a 
classic  case.  The  Egyptians  would  not 
try  Abu  Abbas,  the  terrorist.  We  inter- 
cepted a  flight  and  landed  him  in  Italy. 
The  Italians  let  him  go.  We  had  an 
international  crisis.  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago cannot  try  drug  traffickers  be- 
cause of  the  threat  imposed  on  its  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  small  country  that  has 
raised  this  issue.  It  wants  another 
forum,  because  of  the  pressures,  to  go 
after  drug  traffickers  and  drug  king- 
pins. The  International  Criminal  Court 
could  provide  such  a  forum.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  internationally 
in  establishing  such  a  forum. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleague  and  friends 
here  that  I  am  not  committing  myself 
to  vote  for  any  treaty  on  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  of  Justice 
until  I  see  the  details.  Where  my  col- 
league and  I  disagree  is  that  he  fun- 
damentally disagrees  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  court.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pursue  it,  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference here.  The  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  they  think  it 
ought  to  be  pursued  at  this  point,  and 
it  has  been  very  careful  not  to  endorse 
one  until  they  see  the  fine  print.  But  to 
say  absolutely  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance are  we  even  going  to  con- 
sider such  a  court.  I  think  that  goes 
too  far.  I  think  we  at  least  ought  to 
consider  it. 

That  was  the  position  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  it  is  the  position,  I 
think,  of  the  Clinton  administration, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  position. 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
over  the  general  proposition  of  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  any  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court.  We  have  a 
disagreement  on  that  point.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  take  that  posi- 
tion and  expand  it  to  the  point  where 
we  are  endorsing  specifics  of  a  treaty 
that  has  not  been  presented  to  anybody 
at  this  juncture. 

I  .yield  to  my  colleague. 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  remember  a  Congress- 
man from  North  Carolina,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  was  hard  of  hearing. 
Somebody  gave  him  an  argument  one 
time  for  about  5  minutes  and  Bob 
Douten,  known  as  farmer  Bob,  looked 
at  him  and  smiled  and  said,  "How's 
that?" 

But  the  Senator  did  say  this  morning 
that  nobody  should  be  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  this  issue.  The  trouble  is  we 
do  not  know  what  the  concept  is.  The 


executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  looking  at  this  thing  for 
years  and  years,  and  that  is  just  the 
problem.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  do  not  want  to  take  that 
first  step.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it 
any  further.  If  my  colleague  wants  to 
take  this  amendment  on  a  voice  vote,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you. 

We  are  delighted  to  take  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  said  earlier,  and  we  will  do 
so  without  further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  further  debate,  the- question  occurs 
on  amendment  No.  1258  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1258)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amendments  that  can  be  accepted  in  30 
seconds.  I  will  just  submit  them.  The 
chairman  managing  the  bill  and  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  these. 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  1259 

(Purpose:  To  modify  fiscal  year  1995 
authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps i 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Coverdell  regard- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  which  I  am  told 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
these  are  the  two  amendments  we  pre- 
viously considered? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  opposed  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Coverdell,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1259. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  164.  line  8.  strike  ••$219.745,000'  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •$234,745,000". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  very  modestly  in- 
crease the  authorized  funding  level  for 
the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1995  by 
$15  million.  It  would  bring  the  fiscal 
year  1995  authorization  level  in  the  bill 
from  $219,745  million  to  $234,745  mil- 
lion. 


In  a  real  sense,  this  is  simply  a 
steady  state  budget  to  enable  Peace 
Corps  to  continue  its  fiscal  year  1994 
programs  into  fiscal  year  1995. 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  a  steady  state 
budget?  Because,  while  Congress  appro- 
priated S219  million  specifically  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1994  it  also 
urged  and  the  Clinton  administration 
concurred  to  the  transfer  of  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
funds  to  Peace  Corps  to  pay  in  part  for 
its  new  program  initiatives  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  with 
the  political  situation  at  such  a  criti- 
cal point  in  Russia  and  in  many  of  the 
other  NIS  countries  that  programs  like 
those  undertaken  by  Peace  Corps  are 
crucial  to  getting  out  the  message 
about  what  democracy  really  trans- 
lates into  at  the  grassroots  level. 

We  should  and  must  continue  the 
Peace  Corps  initiatives  in  the  NIS 
countries  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  addi- 
tional $15  million  in  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  will  permit  this  to  happen  with- 
out jeopardizing  Peace  Corps  programs 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Obviously,  when  it  comes  time  to  ap- 
propriate the  fiscal  year  1995  moneys, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  have  to  stand  in 
line  with  other  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  justify  its  funding  request, 
but  at  least  at  this  juncture  we  are  sig- 
naling that  we  believe  that  Peace 
Corps  programs  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  long-term  foreign  policy 
goal  of  the  United  States,  namely  of 
fostering  democracy  and  democratic 
institutions  at  the  most  basic  commu- 
nity levels. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
could  support  this  modest  amendment. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  of  the  United  States  has, 
over  the  past  several  years,  responded 
with  great  energy  and  commitment  to 
the  historical  transformations  that  are 
occurring  in  the  societies  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics. The  Berlin  Wall  had  scarcely  fall- 
en when  Peace  Corps  responded  to  the 
request  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  for  critical  technical 
assistance  from  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

The  call  for  Peace  Corps  services  did 
not  end  in  these  initial  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Soon,  virtually  every 
other  European  country  which  for- 
merly fell  under  the  domination  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  requested  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  help  them  make 
the  transformation  to  democracy  and 
market  economies.  Peace  Corps  was 
the  first  United  States  agency  to  pro- 
vide significant  numbers  of  develop- 
ment workers  to  the  Eastern  European 
countries  following  their  freedom  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers arrived  to  instruct  these  coun- 
tries in  private  business  development, 
organizational  systems,  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  English  language. 


Since  its  expansion  into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  Peace  Corps  has  continued  to 
answer  the  call  for  assistance  from  the 
former  Soviet  Republics.  Peace  Corps 
continues  to  be  called  upon  to  provide 
assistance  to  help  carry  out  the  far- 
sweeping  reforms  and  transformations 
taking  place  in  these  countries. 

While  Peace  Corps  stretches  its  re- 
sources perhaps  farther  than  any  other 
Federal  agency,  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  it  can  achieve  without  meaning- 
ful increases  in  its  budget.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  Peace  Corps  budget,  an 
increase  which  can  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  respond  to  the  calls  for  its  assist- 
ance. Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
dorse and  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  Senator  DODD  which  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  increase  in  the  author- 
ization level  for  Peace  Corps  and  insure 
that  the  agency  can  continue  to  send 
volunteers  into  areas  of  great  need  and 
of  great  importance  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1259)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1260 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  awarding  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  contracts  to  U.S.  contractors) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  The  amendment  has 
been  cleared  by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1260. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.     .    VALUE    OF    CONTRACTED    GOODS    AND 
SERVICES. 

(1)  The  United  Nations  is  increasingly  con- 
tracting out  to  the  private  sector  various  as- 
pects of  its  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  United  States 
contractors  are  awarded  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  these  contracts  commensurate  with 
the  overall  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congre-ss  in  writing  annually  set- 
ting forth  the  dollar  value  and  percentage  of 


total  peacekeeping  contracts  that  have  been 
awarded  to  U.S.  contractors  during  the  pre- 
viou.s  year,  beginning  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  peace- 
keeping responsibilities  of  the  United 
Nations  have  increased  enormously  in 
recent  years.  The  United  Nations  staff 
is  clearly  unable  to  provide  all  of  the 
goods  and  services  required  to  carry 
out  ongoing  peacekeeping  operations. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gap,  the  United 
Nations. has  contracted  out  for  engi- 
neering services,  supply  management, 
communications  services  and  commu- 
nications management,  trucking  and 
transportation  management,  security 
and  other  such  services  mandated  by 
these  growing  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

These  contracting  efforts  now  entail 
large  sums  of  money  with  the  funds 
coming  primarily  from  regular  peace- 
keeping contributions,  with  the  United 
States  being  a  substantial  contributor 
to  the  peacekeeping  budget. 

It  would  seem  only  fair  that  U.S. 
contractors  be  given  a  fair  opportunity 
to  compete  with  other  foreign  contrac- 
tors for  these  lucrative  U.N.  contracts. 

All  that  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  do  is  to  urge  the  United  States  Per- 
manent Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  give  some  attention  to  this 
matter  and  to  begin  to  compile  some 
data  to  enable  the  Congress  to  make 
some  judgment  on  how  well  U.S.  con- 
tractors are  faring  in  obtaining  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  such  U.N.  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1260)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
helping  us  move  those  amendments 
along. 


Mr. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 


stand two  colleagues  missed  this  morn- 
ing's session  for  comments  in  morning 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Gorton  and  Senator  Craig  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  minutes, 
jointly  divided  between  them,  after 
which  time  we  return  to  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  SALMON 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  week  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries, Service  is  expected  to  announce 
a  decision  that  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  how  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  benefit  from  the  Columbia 
River.  Though  the  details  of  the  deci- 
sion are  not  yet  known,  the  position 
that  NMFS  reportedly  is  adopting  is 
further  indication  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  is  broken  and  needs  fixing. 

At  issue  is  the  biological  opinion 
that  determines  whether  Federal  ac- 
tions on  the  Columbia  River  will  jeop- 
ardize the  continued  existence  of 
threatened  and  endangered  salmon 
runs. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  act  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  consult  with  NMFS 
on  all  actions  that  might  jeopardize 
the  survival  of  listed  species.  In  the 
case  of  Columbia  River  salmon.  NMFS 
must  each  year  render  a  jeopardy  or 
no-jeopardy  opinion  on  an  operating 
plan  that  determines,  among  other 
things,  how  the  Federal  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River  will  be  managed.  In  de- 
veloping this  opinion,  NMFS  must  use 
the  best  scientific  and  commercial  data 
available. 

Early  reports  are  that  in  the  name  of 
salmon  recovery,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  [NMFS]  is  demanding 
flow  levels  on  the  river  that  will  cost 
Northwest  families  and  businesses  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  in 
higher  electric  power  bills.  There  will 
also  be  costs  for  people  who  boat,  fish, 
irrigate,  or  ship  goods  on  the  river,  as 
well  as  for  other  fish  and  wildlife  that 
have  thrived  under  existing  river  con- 
ditions. Given  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lationship between  flows  and  salmon 
survival,  the  agency's  position  is  inde- 
fensible. 

In  1993,  NMFS  issued  a  no-jeopardy 
opinion  on  a  river  operating  plan  that 
increased  energy  costs  in  the  region  by 
$100  million.  This  increase  was  itself 
controversial,  but  was  ostensibly  based 
on  the  agency's  reading  of  existing 
salmon  science.  Now  NMFS  is  develop- 
ing its  biological  opinion  on  an  operat- 
ing plan  that  will  govern  river  oper- 
ations from  1994  to  1998.  NMFS  is  re- 
portedly asking  for  flows  during  these 
years  that  would  cost  ratepayers  an  ad- 
ditional $55  million  to  $300  million  per 
average  water  year,  over  the  previous 
$100  million  figure,  depending  upon  the 
accounting  methods  used.  One  would 
assume  that  NMFS  is  basing  this  cost- 
ly new  demand  on  fresh  scientific  evi- 
dence, but  it  is  not.  To  the  contrary, 
what  new  science  has  arisen  in  the  last 
year  supports  flow  levels  less  costly 
than  those  used  in  1993. 

The  most  critical  new  scientific  doc- 
ument on  salmon  recovery  in  the  last 
year  is  the  recovery  team  plan. 

This  plan  is  the  result  of  nearly  2 
years  of  work  by  a  team  of  eminent, 
NMFS-appointed  fisheries  scientists. 
The  plan  was  drafted  to  serve  as  the 
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basis  for  the  official  recovery  plan 
which  NMFS  is  required  to  produce  by 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  official  recovery  plan  will  even- 
tually replace  the  consultation  process 
as  the  primary  regulator  of  river  flows. 
As  such,  the  plan  must  not  only  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
the  salmon,  but  must  also  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  salmon  populations. 

The  recovery  team  plan  recommends 
a  number  of  costly  and  ambitious  re- 
covery measures.  But  despite  the  more 
exacting  recovery  standard,  it  does  not 
recommend  flows  anywhere  near  those 
now  being  proposed  by  NMFS.  Regard- 
less, NMFS  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  re- 
covery team  plan  because  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  preconceived  notions  of 
some  of  the  agency's  scientists. 

Senator  Craig  and  I  recently  wrote 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown  to 
express  our  concern  about  NMFS's  po- 
sition. In  that  letter,  we  cautioned  the 
Secretary: 

If  NMFS  ignores  the  Recovery  Teams  plan 
In  developing  its  biological  opinion  or  radi- 
cally revises  the  plan  in  drafting  its  own 
plan,  it  will  reduce  the  Recovery  Team  proc- 
ess to  a  cynical  exercise  in  public  involve- 
ment. NMFS  will  be  viewed  as  an  agency 
pursuing  its  own  political  agenda  in  the  face 
of  good  science  and  regionally  developed  so- 
lutions. This  would  further  disintegrate 
what  regional  consensus  remains  on  salmon 
recovery. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  to  debate 
what  is  required  to  protect  the  wild 
salmon,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  one 
Federal  agency  force  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
salmon  recovery  based  upon  a  whim,  a 
hunch,  or  a  political  agenda.  Both  tax- 
payers and  ratepayers  in  the  Northwest 
have  limited  resources. 

Regional  electric  power  rates  are  ris- 
ing sharply  as  a  result  of  salmon  recov- 
ery and  other  factors,  and  energy-de- 
pendent industries  that  employ  tens  of 
thousands  of  Washington  workers  are 
struggling  to  survive.  Aluminum  com- 
panies are  laying  off  employees  in  re- 
sponse to  low  aluminum  prices,  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  reeling  from  the 
timber  supply  crisis,  and  even  indus- 
trial giants  such  as  Boeing  are  trying 
desperately  to  remain  competitive.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  NMFS  to  load  ad- 
ditional costs  on  these  industries  and 
individual  ratepayers  without  solid  sci- 
entific support. 

I  intend  to  push  for  changes  in  the 
section  7  consultation  process  that  will 
prevent  this  type  of  agency  freelancing 
in  the  future.  Legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Shelby  would 
allow  customers  of  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  consultation  process. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  non-Feaeral 
parties  to  consult  with  Federal  agen- 
cies to  determine  whether  prospective 
activities  will  jeopardize  listed  species 
or  their  habitat.  If  jeopardy  is  found, 
the  agency  would  be  required  to  sug- 
gest reasonable  and  prudent  alter- 
natives. During  consultation,  each  Fed- 


eral agency  would  also  be  required  to 
consider  its  other  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  statutes,  treaties, 
interstate  compacts,  and  contractual 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  this  Congress  will  address  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  The  administration  and  the 
leadership  in  Congress  are  both  reluc- 
tant. People  in  the  Northwest  and 
throughout  the  country  are  growing  in- 
creasingly frustrated  with  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  People  are  frus- 
trated not  because  they  want  to  exter- 
minate species,  but  because  the  act  is 
not  working.  They  are  frustrated  be- 
cause the  act  places  astronomical  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  on  families  and 
communities,  but  has  very  little  in  the 
way  of  recovered  species  to  show  for  it. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
Clinton  administration  could  make  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  work  for  both 
species  and  people.  But  I  have  read  the 
act.  I  have  seen  the  destruction  it  has 
wrought  in  Northwest  timber  commu- 
nities. Now  it  may  add  communities 
dependent  on  agriculture,  aluminum, 
and  transportation  to  that  list.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  think  the  act  can  be  made  to 
work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  appears  to  be 
applying  the  act  with  respect  to  Co- 
lumbia River  salmon  is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  act  requires  major 
changes.  Enacting  these  reforms  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  my  highest  prior- 
ities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]. 
Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  up  to  5  minutes 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  of  all  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  who,  as  he  referenced, 
with  me  signed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
who  has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
over  National  Marine  Fisheries  in  the 
application  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia  River 
systems  as  it  relates  to  these  particu- 
lar species  of  salmon  that  are  in  ques- 
tion at  the  moment  and  have  been  list- 
ed as  threatened  or  endangered. 

The  issue  here  has  been  well  out- 
lined, and  the  issue  is  very  critical  at 
this  moment  and  over  the  next  24 
hours.  We  have  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which,  by  law,  is  re- 
quired to  use  science  as  a  determining 
factor  in   making  decisions   that  will 


have  ultimate  impact  upon  the  Snake 
River  and  the  Columbia  River  in  Or- 
egon and  Washington  and  Idaho  and 
their  usage  and  all  who  are  associated 
with  it. 

My  colleague  from  Washington  has 
outlined  the  process  very  clearly.  What 
is  at  hand  here  is  not  a  question  of  this 
administration  versus  the  last  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  problem  that  was  ex- 
isting and  started  with  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. It  is  largely  a  question  of 
preexisting  law.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

What  we  are  also  talking  about  is  a 
team  of  scientists  that  were  selected 
by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries,  who 
spent  2  years  and  countless  thousands 
of  hours  reviewing  and  interviewing 
and  examining  the  science  and  the  re- 
gion and  the  fish  and  the  economics, 
and  they  made  a  finding.  That  finding 
was  that  about  8  million  acre  feet  of 
water  was  necessary  or  should  be  used 
in  the  process  of  moving  these  fish 
down  the  river. 

But  because  that  science  had  not 
been  peer  reviewed.  National  Marine 
Fisheries  staff  is  saying  they  know  bet- 
ter. Now  this  is  the  same  staff  that 
worked  with  the  team,  helped  select 
the  team,  brought  the  team  together, 
and  facilitated  the  team  in  its  overall 
observations.  And  yet  the  very  facts 
that  the  staff  of  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries are  at  this  moment  trying  to  use 
to  make  an  entirely  different  decision 
have  not  been  peer  reviewed  either. 

Why  will  they  not  err  on  the  side  of 
the  very  scientists  they  put  in  place  to 
establish  the  proposed  recovery  team 
on  these  fish?  Well,  it  appears  that 
they  are  willing  to  err  on  the  side  of 
politics  instead  of  the  side  of  science. 

Mr.  President,  what  really  then  is  at 
hand  here  is  not  only  a  decision  that 
might  have  phenomenal  impact  on 
Idaho  and  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
outlined  by  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, but  also  what  is  at  hand  here  is 
a  question  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  itself.  Now  the 
Clinton  administration  has  been  saying 
and  has  made  a  great  effort  in  express- 
ing its  desire  that  the  act  not  be 
changed,  but  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
the  proper  administration  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  very  action 
of  National  Marine  Fisheries  today  and 
tomorrow  and  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  may,  may — and  I  repeat,  may— 
clearly  call  into  question  the  ability  of 
any  agency  to  manage  this  act  as  it 
currently  exists  if  they  will  in  fact  ig- 
nore the  science  of  the  scientists  that 
they  themselves  selected. 

If  they  bring  before  us  a  jeopardy 
opinion  that  ignores  the  consultation 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  a  whole 
host  of  users  up  and  down  the  river  and 
the  very  science  of  a  scientific  team 
that  said  8  million  acre  feet  of  water  is 


adequate  until  further  science  is 
known  or  proved  to  be  different,  then 
they  are  in  fact  walking  on  the  side  of 
politics  instead  of  on  the  side  of 
science.  And,  as  result  of  that,  a  case 
can  be  clearly  built  to  go  before  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  this  law  is  now  up  for  re- 
authorization, and  argue  that  this  law 
must  be  changed. 

So  while  the  impact  of  this  decision 
could  be  tremendous  on  my  State  of 
Idaho,  it  may  establish  a  very  dan- 
gerous, dangerous  precedent  that  will 
cry  out  for  substantial  reform  in  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  itself. 

The  Governor  of  Idaho,  Cecil  Andrus, 
of  the  other  political  party,  wrote  a 
similar  letter  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I,  and  argued  a  similar 
kind  of  argument:  That  this  clearly  has 
to  be  something  in  which  it  is  found 
based  on  what  is  available  now,  and 
that  to  use  unnecessarily  high  Snake 
River  and  Columbia  River  flows  in  its 
section  7  consultation  for  1994  actions 
would  be — and  these  are  the  Governor's 
words — "inconsistent  with  the  coun- 
cil's plan,"  and  we  are  talking  about 
the  regional  power  council  and,  of 
course,  the  scientific  team  itself,  who 
has  proposed  a  draft  management  plan 
for  the  river  for  the  fish  and  the  saving 
of  this  important  resource  for  the  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  chairman, 
let  me  thank  you  for  allowing  us  time 
to  talk  about  this  very  necessary  and 
important  topic.  We  hope  that  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  will  listen  and, 
more  importantly,  respond  to  science 
instead  of  politics  so  that  we  could  go 
on  about  the  business  of  working  to- 
gether cooperatively  to  save  the  salm- 
on and  to  allow  our  region  to  manage 
itself  appropriately  and  to  not  throw 
into  jeopardy  an  act  that,  while  it  de- 
serves certain  amendments,  it  deserves 
also  to  stand  on  its  feet.  And  the 
science  of  that  act,  as  directed,  de- 
serves to  stand  on  its  feet. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senator  Pressler  now  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1261 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  controls  on  missile 
technology  exports  to  certain  Middle  East- 
ern and  Asian  Countries) 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 
Pressler]    proposes    an    amendment    num- 
bered 1261. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  .  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  EXPORTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE  EASTERN  AND  ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Exports  by  United  States  Persons.— 
Section  72  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2797a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(c)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  United  States  person  involved  in  the  ex- 
port, transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  item  is  designed  for  use 
in  a  missile  listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  likely 
final  destination  of  the  item  is  Iran.  Iraq. 
Syria.  Libya,  India,  Pakistan,  or  North 
Korea.". 

(b)  Exports  by  Foreign  Persons.— Section 
73  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (D  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(f)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  foreign  person  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  such  item  is  designed  for  use  in  a  mis- 
sile listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  likely  final 
destination  of  the  item  is  Iran,  Iraq.  Syria, 
Libya.  India,  Pakistan,  or  North  Korea.  ". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  This  amendment 
creates  a  new  provision  in  existing  bal- 
listic missile  sanctions  legislation  to 
allow  the  President  to  assume  that  cer- 
tain exports  to  countries  of  prolifera- 
tion concern  are  sanctionable  under 
American  law.  This  is  accomplished  by 
creating  a  rebuttable  presumption  and 
shifting  the  rules  of  evidence  and  cur- 
rent practice. 

The  current  law  on  ballistic  missile 
proliferation  says  that  if  certain  goods 
are  exported  to  a  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  [MTCR]  missile  pro- 
gram, then  the  sender  can  be  sanc- 
tioned. The  problem  in  practice  is  that 
in  almost  every  case,  the  available  in- 
telligence indicates  that  the  item  in 
question  is  going  to  a  missile  program 
but  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  within  the 
parameters  of  the  MTCR— range  and/or 
throw-weight.  That  is,  is  this  equip- 
ment or  material  destined  for  some  big 
missiles  or  a  lot  of  little  ones? 

Therefore,  the  administration  has 
been  using  the  lack  of  evidence  as  an 
excuse  to  say  that  "Well,  yes,  this  or 


that  Chinese  company  did  send  this 
missile  equipment  to  Syria  but  there  is 
not  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that 
it  is  going  to  an  MTCR  missile  program 
and  not  to  a  smaller  missile  program 
outside  the  parameters  of  the  MTCR". 
For  example,  in  May  1993  Senators 
Pell  and  Helms  sent  a  highly  classi- 
fied letter  to  the  administration  com- 
plaining about  six  separate  missile 
equipment  transfers  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Senators  re- 
ceived a  "not  enough  evidence"  answer 
which  infuriated  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican staff. 

This  amendment  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  anything  on  the 
MTCR  equipment  list  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  destined  for  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  India,  or  Pakistan 
is  sanctionable  under  American  law. 
This  means  that  the  foreign  shipper 
can  come  in  to  the  Government  and 
show  that  the  items  in  question  are  not 
within  the  MTCR  parameters  or  are 
destined  for  some  innocent  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
do,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  fully  cleared  on  this. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  now  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator,  and  I  apologize  for  the 
delay. 

Excuse  me  just  one  second.  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  situation 
we  are  in  and  only  because  of  that  I 
have  agreed  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  withdraw  this  amendment  tem- 
porarily. But  it  does  not  mean  it  is  not 
going  forward.  Indeed,  we  will  seek  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it  if  necessary,  but  I 
believe  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

In  any  event,  to  summarize  a  long 
speech.  I  withdraw  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  dying  to  hear  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  is 
thereby  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1261)  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McC.MN]. 

.^ME.VD.MENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1262. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE.— It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seeking  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
countinir  of  American  servicemen  unac- 
counted for  (luring  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

(2)  Cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam on  resolving-  the  fate  of  those  American 
sei-vicemen  unaccounted  for  has  increased 
significantly  over  the  last  three  years  and  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  outstanding 
POW  MIA  cases: 

(3)  Substantial  and  tangible  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  proc- 
e.ss; 

(1)  Cooperative  efforts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Vietnam  should  continue  in  order  to  re- 
solve all  out.standing  questions  concerning 
the  fate  of  .Americans  missing-in-action: 

(.5)  U.S.  senior  military  commanders  and 
U.S.  personnel  working  in  the  field  to  ac- 
count for  U.S.  POW  MIAs  in  Vietnam  believe 
that  lifting  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the 
accounting  efforts;  and. 

(6)  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand further  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the 
President  should  lift  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  immediately. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1263  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KerkyJ.  for  himself.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr  MuRKOW.SKi,  Mr.  Kerkey.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  JoHN-sTON.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Pell.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Akaka  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1263  to  amendment  No.  1262. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  first  word  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  in.sert  the  following: 

Of  the  .Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seeking  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  American  servicemen  unac- 
counted for  during  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

(2)  Cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam on  resolving  the  fate  of  those  .\merican 
servicemen  unaccounted  for  has  increased 
significantly  over  the  last  three  years  and  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  outstanding 
POW/MIA  cases: 

(3)  Substantial  and  tangible  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  Cooperative  efforts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Vietnam  should  continue  in  order  to  re- 
solve all  outstanding  questions  concerning 
the  fate  of  Americans  mi.ssing-in-action; 

(5)  U.S.  senior  military  commanders  and 
U.S.  personnel  working  in  the  field  to  ac- 
count for  U.S.  POW'MIAs  in  Vietnam  believe 
that  lifting  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the 
accounting  efforts; 

(6)  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand further  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the 
President  should  lift  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  expeditiously:  and 

(7)  Moreover,  as  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  should  demonstrate 
further  improvements  in  meeting  inter- 
nationally recognized  standards  of  human 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  understand  the 
amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a  second- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  commences  what  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators believe  is  a  very  important  dis- 
cussion for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  sent  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  with  16  cosponsors.  They  are:  Sen- 
ator McCain;  Senator  Robb;  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi;  Senator  Bob  Kerrey  of 
Nebraska;  Senator  Simpson;  Senator 
Johnston;  Senator  Pressi.er;  Senator 
Warner;  Senator  Inouye;  Senator 
Chafee;  Senator  Pell;  Senator  Kasse- 
baum; Senator  Mathews;  Senator  Ben- 
nett; and  Senator  Akaka. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  address  the 
question  of  our  current  relationship 
with  Vietnam  and  the  embargo  that  is 
currently  in  place  pending  judgments 
about  the  accounting  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  is  a  sen- 
sitive issue,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  We  bring  it  to  the  floor  with 
the  utmost  sensitivity  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  We  believe  very 
deeply  in  one  simple  concept;  That  if 
we  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  this  amendment  seeks  to  do. 


to  expeditiously  lift  the  embargo 
against  Vietnam,  we  will  do  a  better, 
faster  and  more  thorough  job  of  provid- 
ing answers  to  our  families  and  to  our 
veterans  about  POW-MIA. 

We  do  not  offer  this  amendment  to 
pick  a  fight  with  anyone.  We  do  not  do 
it  with  any  disrespect  to  anybody.  To 
the  contrary.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
we  do  it  with  the  utmost  respect,  par- 
ticularly to  the  families  who  have  car- 
ried with  them  deep  questions  for  20- 
plus  years  about  what  happened  to 
loved  ones  who  were  lost  in  Vietnam. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  goal  of 
achieving  the  biggest  accounting  pos- 
sible of  our  veterans  is  best  served  by 
moving  forward  in  a  cooperative  proc- 
ess that  will  get  Americans  into  Viet- 
nam and  help  us  to  find  the  answers 
that  we  seek  regarding  those  loved 
ones. 

I  know  that  some  are  going  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  say,  "Don't  reward 
Vietnam."  This  is  not  a  reward.  We 
will  explain  100  different  ways  why  it  is 
not.  Some  will  say,  "Don't  take  your 
leverage  away."  We  will  point  out  it  is 
not  a  question  of  taking  away  leverage, 
but  rather  a  question  of  giving  us  more 
leverage,  about  how  this  is  a  mecha- 
nism for  opening  the  doors  that  have 
been  shut  for  20  and  25  years. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  many  of  us 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
put  on  the  uniform  of  our  country  and 
volunteered  to  go  across  the  ocean  to 
Vietnam  to  fight  for  freedom.  We 
hoped  ultimately  for  a  democratic  na- 
tion. Like  so  many  others,  I  joined  and 
I  volunteered  and  I  went  because  I 
wanted  to  beat  back  communism,  I 
wanted  to  give  the  Vietnamese  a 
chance  for  themselves.  For  reasons  far 
too  numerous  and,  frankly,  not  even 
relevant  to  the  discussion  today,  that 
particular  effort  failed. 

But  we  come  to  the  floor  today  con- 
vinced that  that  difficult  period  of  25 
years  ago  and  the  democracy  and  the 
freedom  that  we  sought  then  do  not 
have  to  become  the  story  of  a  chapter 
of  failure.  Rather,  if  we  take  the  right 
steps,  in  the  days  ahead,  Vietnam  can 
become,  finally,  a  chapter  of  success 
for  this  country. 

We  believe  that  it  is  by  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  58,000-plus  names  on  the 
Wall  in  Washington,  by  ending  some  of 
the  divisions  in  this  country  and  un- 
derstanding how  we  can  best  answer 
the  difficult  questions  that  remain  for 
families  that  we  can,  indeed,  begin  the 
process  of  writing  that  final  chapter  of 
this  war.  Millions  of  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens supported  us,  and  they  are  still  in 
Vietnam.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers supported  us.  They  are  still  in 
Vietnam,  some  of  them  without  arms 
or  legs  and  only  their  scars  as  the  wit- 
ness to  their  service  for  our  country 
and  our  ideals.  They  could  benefit  by 
the  infusion  of  American  assistance 
and  ultimately  a  relationship.  They 
would  benefit  by  more  Americans  being 


in  their  country  to  guarantee  human 
rights  and  to  guarantee  that  they  ulti- 
mately may  be  able  to  have  the  chance 
to  live  in  the  kind  of  society  that  we 
originally  fought  for. 

So  much  is  at  stake  in  the  decision 
we  make  or  not  make.  But  what  is 
really  critical,  as  colleagues  make  a 
judgment  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  move  forward,  is  the  basic  goal: 
How  do  we  best  get  the  accounting  for 
our  families?  That  is  the  issue.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  first  established  by 
President  Reagan,  followed  through  on 
by  President  Bush,  that  he  is  going  to 
try  to  get  the  fullest  accounting  pos- 
sible of  our  missing.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  do  that  if  you  are  not  there. 
You  cannot  get  that  accounting  if  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  cooperate  with  us. 
You  cannot  get  that  accounting  if  you 
are  not  talking  to  the  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers, the  Vietnamese  leaders,  the  gen- 
erals, the  others  who  know  something 
about  that  war.  You  cannot  get  the  an- 
swers if  you  do  not  have  access  to  the 
archives.  You  cannot  get  the  answers  if 
you  cannot  go  around  their  country- 
side asking  questions  and  searching. 

For  19  years  or  so,  we  were  not  able 
to  do  any  of  the  things  that  I  just 
talked  about  and,  in  fact,  we  did  not 
get  answers.  Families  lived  year  after 
year  after  year  not  knowing  what  hap- 
pened to  some  loved  one  and,  frankly, 
not  having  the  Government  of  this 
country  do  enough  to  find  out.  Then  fi- 
nally, in  1988,  Gen.  John  Vessey  went 
over  to  Vietnam  and  began  a  process  of 
engagement.  President  Reagan  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  entered  into 
that  effort  to  try  to  guarantee  that  we 
had  a  greater  accountability  process. 
General  Vessey  painstakingly  built  up 
a  process  by  which  we  gave  a  little, 
they  gave  a  little,  we  gave  a  little,  we 
kept  pressure,  we  kept  the  process 
going,  and  we  have  begun  to  get  an- 
swers. 

When  I  started  with  the  POW-MIA 
Select  Committee,  we  had  2,268  people 
on  the  list  of  those  missing  or  POW  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  now  down  to  2,238 — 
not  a  huge  reduction.  But  the  reason 
that  that  reduction  is  not  as  great  as  it 
might  be  reflecting  the  answers  we 
have  truly  found  is  that  in  order  for  a 
name  to  come  off  the  list,  you  have  to 
have  the  remains  back  in  this  country 
and  the  remains  have  to  be  fully  identi- 
fied. We  have  had  difficulty— difficulty 
finding  remains,  difficulty  getting  the 
remains  hopefully  identified.  In  some 
cases,  we  do  not  find  enough  of  the  re- 
mains to  be  able  to  positively  identify. 
In  other  cases,  not  for  the  want  of  the 
Vietnamese  turning  over  remains,  we 
are  simply  not  able  to  make  an  identi- 
fication. But  we  have  been  able  to 
make  many  identifications. 

What  I  think  is  a  far  more  significant 
figure — and  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant figure  when  you  measure  it 
against  the  assertions  of  some  veterans 


groups  and  some  individuals  regarding 
this  issue.  We  often  hear  people  say: 
"We're  not  making  progress.  The  Viet- 
namese can  do  more,  there's  not 
enough  progress."  Let  me  first  ask  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam  today  in  the  context  of  this 
effort. 

No  two  nations  that  ever  fought  a 
war  against  each  other  have  ever  en- 
tered into  as  significant  an  arrange- 
ment or  as  significant  an  endeavor  to 
try  to  find  the  missing  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  1992,  1993,  and  1994.  This  is  the 
most  significant  remains  retrieval  and 
identification  effort  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  You  cannot  find  a  time  with 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  or  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Japanese,  or  anyone  else, 
where  two  nations  that  have  fought 
against  each  other  are  side  by  side  out 
on  those  battlefields  trying  to  find  re- 
mains and  find  the  answers.  This  is  the 
single  most  important  effort. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  put  the  Viet- 
namese to  the  test  back  in  the  early 
1990's,  or  late  1980's,  General  Vessey 
went  through  the  list  of  2,268  names. 
Out  of  those  2,268  names,  1,600-plus  are 
in  Vietnam;  500  or  so  are  in  Laos,  and 
the  remainder  in  Cambodia. 

Of  those  2,268  General  Vessfey— I 
think  it  was  69  at  the  time— General 
Vessey  went  through  the  loss  incidents 
of  those  cases,  and  he  chose  the  hardest 
cases,  the  cases  where  we  would  have 
some  cause  for  possible  belief  that 
someone  might  have  survived  their  in- 
cident. 

General  Vessey  read  the  folder,  the 
loss  incident,  and  he  took  those  cases 
where  we  had  a  belief  that  captain  so 
and  so,  or  major  so  and  so,  or  lieuten- 
ant so  and  so  might  have  survived  his 
incident  or  that  we  just  did  not  know 
what  happened  to  him.  You  might  have 
had  two  airplanes  flying  beside  each 
other  and  then  there  was  an  explosion 
and  one  disappeared  in  a  fireball.  They 
did  not  see  a  parachute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  thing  they  knew  the  per- 
son was  alive  and  flying  the  plane. 
They  did  not  have  any  contact  on  the 
ground.  They  did  not  see  the  para- 
chute. We  list  the  person  as  MIA.  They 
are  on  the  list. 

You  may  have  had  a  much  more  com- 
pelling case  where  you  actually  had  a 
parachute  and  you  had  somebody  drop- 
ping to  the  Earth,  and  you  had  radio 
communication  with  the  person.  Then 
they  were  on  the  ground  and  they 
heard  the  enemy  coming,  and  in  the 
radio  communication  they  said,  "I  hear 
the  men.  I'm  going  to  have  to  sign  off 
now."  .^nd  that  is  the  last  we  knew  of 
that  person.  We  know  they  reached  the 
ground.  We  know  they  were  alive.  We 
know  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemy,  but  we  never  heard  from  them 
again. 

Or  we  had  instances  where  we  knew 
someone  was  captured.  We  knew  they 
were  in  prison.  We  knew  they  died.  But 
we  did  not  get  their  remains  back,  so 


that  raises  a  question:  How  can  you 
have  somebody  in  captivity  and  not 
know  where  the  remains  are? 

General  Vessey  put  196  of  these  tough 
cases  in  front  of  the  Vietnamese.  For 
someone  who  says  we  are  not  making 
progress,  I  ask  them  to  measure  what 
has  happened  to  those  cases.  They  have 
gone  from  196  cases  down  to  73  cases, 
and  of  those  120  or  so  cases  that  we 
have  resolved,  we  now  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty what  happened  to  that  person. 
We  know  now  to  a  certainty  that  per- 
son is  not  languishing  alive  in  a  bam- 
boo cage  in  Vietnam.  We  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  person  was  not  a  captive. 
We  know  to  a  certainty  where  they 
died,  how  they  died,  and  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  excavate  and 
find  their  remains.  We  are  currently 
spending  about  $1.7  million  per  remains 
which  we  are  trying  to  retrieve  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Now,  for  people  who  say  to  me,  "Sen- 
ator, that's  not  important;  the  Viet- 
namese could  just  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  I  ask  them  to  look  at  the  reality  of 
what  happened  just  last  week  in  Viet- 
nam when  I  was  there.  We  had  a  site  in 
Quang  Ngai  Province  where  we  lost  five 
personnel,  ground  troops  on  a  long- 
range  mission.  They  went  up  into  a 
small  hillside  and  all  five  of  them  were 
shot.  We  know  they  were  shot  at  the 
time  because  our  rescue  people  went  in 
to  get  them.  When  our  rescue  people 
got  there,  they  found  only  two  bodies 
buried  in  a  very  shallow  area  of  rock, 
but  they  saw  a  trail  of  blood  leading 
down  from  those  two  bodies  into  a 
field.  They  recorded  this  in  the  reports 
at  that  moment  in  time. 

The  Vietnamese  in  the  last  weeks 
have  helped  us  find  the  people  who  shot 
those  men.  They  helped  us  find  the  peo- 
ple who  were  witnesses  to  the  burial. 
And  by  finding  the  people  who  were 
witnesses  to  the  burial,  we  were  able  to 
find  an  area  in  the  field  that  we  lit- 
erally isolated  and  took  over  as  an  ar- 
chaeological dig.  We  dug  up  some  farm- 
er's field  with  the  help  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese finding  it  because  they  told  us  that 
the  three  other  bodies  were  lain  out 
one,  two,  three  beside  each  other  right 
there  in  the  field. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  photographs 
of  this  effort  that  some  pe^le  say  is 
not  cooperative. 

This  is  an  archaeological  dig  in  a  par- 
ticular field  in  Vietnam.  This  is  what 
we  are  doing,  case  by  case,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  possibilities.  We  cannot 
do  this  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Vietnamese.  If  they  do  not  help  us  find 
the  place,  if -they  do  not  let  us  fly  to 
the  place,  if  they  do  not  go  to  the  place 
to  dig  with  us,  if  they  do  not  help  us 
get  the  permission  of  the  local  people, 
if  they  do  not  help  us  find  the  people 
who  know  what  happened,  this  does  not 
happen  and  a  family  does  not  learn 
anything. 

Right  up  here  in  the  back  is  the  hill- 
side, and  I  landed  in  a  helicopter  right 
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over  here  the  other  day  and  walked 
through  this  dig  the  day  I  was  there. 
The  day  after  this  it  was  even  larger. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  complicated 
it  is  to  find  the  remains. 

Here  is  another  picture  from  another 
angle  of  the  dig  area.  These  are  Ameri- 
cans, American  soldiers,  I  might  add, 
active  duty  American  military  person- 
nel, working  side  by  side  with  Viet- 
namese military  personnel.  They  are 
out  there  in  the  jungle  with  snakes  and 
unexploded  ordnance,  in  extraor- 
dinarily uncomfortable  conditions, 
week  after  week,  without  their  mail. 
We  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations  so 
they  do  not  have  anything  coming  in. 
They  are  out  there  digging  on  a  daily 
basis.  This  is  an  example. 

Here  is  a  closer  example  of  the  extent 
of  this  dig,  with  people  going  in,  walls 
caving  in,  constant  work,  bucket  for 
bucket.  Every  single  bucket  of  earth 
that  is  unearthed  is  sifted  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese are  setting  up  lines  of  people 
to  help  us  sift  through  it. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  dig 
from  another  angle  with  folks  just  sort 
of  walking  around  looking  at  it. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Vietnamese 
themselves  working  right  in  the  dig, 
villagers,  army  personnel  and  others 
helping  us,  bucket  by  bucket,  to  bring 
this  out. 

Well,  this  paid  off.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  dig,  just  as  they  were  about  to  give 
up,  they  uncovered  the  three  bodies 
lain  out  one  by  one,  right  beside  each 
other,  precisely  in  the  manner  that  was 
described. 

Now,  we  have  not  positively  identi- 
fied those  three  bodies  yet,  but  one 
would  assume,  given  the  extent  of  in- 
formation and  knowledge  we  have 
about  what  happened,  that  the  chances 
of  positive  identification  are  enormous. 
This  is  precisely  how  we  have  identi- 
fied cases  to  date. 

This  is  painstaking.  Why  do  we  have 
to  do  it?  We  have  to  do  this  because 
until  you  found  those  three  bodies,  you 
had  people  running  around  this  coun- 
try claiming  every  conspiracy  in  the 
world;  That  they  went  to  Russia;  they 
went  to  China;  or  they  may  be  alive. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  find  out  the 
answer  for  our  families.  So  we  are 
doing  it.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  to 
every  colleague  the  answers  are  not 
here  in  this  country.  The  answers  are 
in  someone  else's  country,  a  country 
called  Vietnam.  And  unless  the  Viet- 
namese let  us  do  these  things,  our  fam- 
ilies will  not  get  answers.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Now,  Admiral  Larson,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet, 
went  to  this  dig,  as  he  did  to  others  in 
the  ensuing  days,  and  he  has  con- 
cluded, as  have  the  other  senior  active 
duty  military  people  who  have  served 
during  this  war,  that  we  need  to  lift 
this  embargo  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  this  kind  of  cooperation  continues 
because  we  made  a  deal  with  the  Viet- 
namese. 


The  deal  we  made  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese was  if  they  help  us  get  documents 
and  they  help  us  get  archives  and  they 
help  us  get  access  and  they  help  us 
with  the  excavations  and  the  cases,  we 
will  reciprocate.  That  is  the  road  map 
to  deal  with  this  embargo. 

(Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Now,  let  me  just  say. 
Madam  President,  after  I  went  to  this 
dig,  I  flew  up  into  the  highlands.  I 
landed  in  a  place  where  our  special 
forces  used  to  work.  There  I  saw  the 
most  remarkable  sight.  We  landed  in 
the  midst  of  2,000  Montagnard 
tribespeople  who  welcomed  us  there  to 
help  dig  up  their  field  and  look  for 
American  remains.  There  was  a  huge 
hole  in  the  middle  of  this  extraor- 
dinary plateau  and  there  were  100  Viet- 
namese troops  in  a  bucket  brigade 
working  alongside  Americans,  bucket 
for  bucket,  lifting  out  the  dirt  from 
this  hole  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
three  bodies  might  still  be  within  this 
aircraft  because  we  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  three  crew  members,  al- 
though we  recovered  two  of  the  crew 
members  in  this  explosion  in  the  loss  of 
this  aircraft. 

I  walked  down  ZVz  meters  into  the 
Earth,  right  beside  the  wheel  base  of 
this  aircraft,  and  all  around  me  in  the 
red  earth  was  disintegrated  aluminum, 
shreds  from  this  aircraft  which  I  could 
pull  out  of  the  Earth  with  my  hands, 
and  did.  Bucket  for  bucket,  this  is 
being  sifted  in  order  to  discover  wheth- 
er or  not  there  might  be  the  remains  of 
the  three  people  we  cannot  find  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  might 
have  been  alive.  Were  they  prisoners 
somewhere?  Were  they  not?  One  hun- 
dred Vietnamese  soldiers. 

Now,  we  have  a  decision  to  make.  We 
can  lose  this  cooperation  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  act  in  a  mature  and  sensible 
fashion  with  respect  to  this  relation- 
ship. 

This  cannot  be  a  one-way  street.  We 
sat  there  for  19  years  in  a  one-way 
street,  and  we  got  nothing.  For  the  last 
2  years,  we  have  had  a  two-way  street, 
and  we  have  gotten  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooperation  that  we  have 
ever  had.  Let  me  describe  that  to  my 
colleagues. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  when  I  first 
went  back  to  Vietnam,  we  had  no  office 
in  Hanoi,  no  permanent  office.  We  had 
one  or  two  people  occasionally  visiting 
and  working  out  of  a  hotel.  We  had  no 
access  to  archives.  We  had  no  access  to 
the  countryside.  We  could  not  go  out 
except  on  a  few  missions,  and  we  had 
none  of  this  kind  of  cooperation.  We 
had  no  interviews  of  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals, battalion  commanders,  or  the 
historians  of  their  tradition  houses,  as 
they  are  called.  We  had  no  access  to 
military  bases.  We  had  no  access  to 
prisons.  We  had  not  had,  at  that  point 
in  time,  an  ability  to  interview  a  whole 
bunch  of  people  who  held  John  McCain 


a  prisoner  who  were  involved  in  some 
of  the  major  battles  with  us.  We  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  follow  up  on 
live  sighting  reports,  and  many  veter- 
ans in  this  country  were  saying,  "What 
are  you  guys  doing?  We  are  getting  re- 
ports of  live  Americans,  and  you  do  not 
even  go  over  there  and  look."  Well,  we 
did  not  have  the  ability  to  go  and  look 
wherever  we  wanted. 

Madam  President,  in  the  last  2  years 
we  have  had  a  remarkable  change.  We 
now  have  a  permanent  office  in  Hanoi. 
We  now  have  107  active  duty  military 
personnel  in  Vietnam.  We  have  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  who  are  al- 
lowed to  travel  anywhere  they  want  in 
Vietnam  without  escort.  We  now  have 
our  general  with  a  multiple  reentry 
visa  so  he  can  come  in  and  out  when- 
ever he  wants  to.  which  we  did  not 
have.  We  now  have  an  archival  re- 
searcher who  has  a  permanent  pass  to 
go  into  the  national  defense  archives  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  national  ar- 
chives and  research  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  they  are  doing  that. 

We  now  have  had  every  single  live 
sighting  report  that  we  had  that  was 
considered  an  active  live  sighting  re- 
port followed  up  on.  We  have  gone  out 
and  landed  in  their  military  bases  un- 
expectedly. I  did  that  with  Senator 
Smith.  We  landed  unauthorized  in  the 
middle  of  a  military  base,  and  100  sol- 
diers ran  up  to  us.  And  we  interviewed 
them  and  talked  to  them  spontane- 
ously about  whether  they  had  seen 
Americans. 

We  went  into  prisons  spontaneously. 
We  were  allowed  into  sections  of  the 
prisons  they  did  not  think  we  were 
going  to  go  into.  We  were  allowed  to 
haul  their  prisoners  out  of  their  cells 
and  interrogate  them  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  had  seen  Americans  or  knew 
anything  about  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  go  into 
every  single  one  of  their  tradition 
houses.  They  have  now  been  visited. 

They  have  turned  over  to  us  some 
20,000  documents,  5,000  photographs, 
and  those  documents  have  helped  us 
with  specific  cases  about  specific  peo- 
ple who  were  lost,  and  we  have  in  tact 
been  able  to  bring  home  to  families 
news  about  their  loved  ones  as  a  con- 
sequence of  those  kinds  of  documents.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  documents 
that  we  are  receiving  as  recently  as 
last  week. 

We  have  been  able  to  secure  some  of 
the  documents  that  we  thought, 
through  our  intelligence  sources,  were 
the  most  important  documents  in  help- 
ing us  to  resolve  some  of  the  cases.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
assistance  we  have. 

Last  summer  or  somewhere  in  that 
vicinity,  we  received  photographs  that 
showed  an  American  pilot  dead  on  the 
ground.  So  we  now  had  evidence  of  a 
soldier,  an  airman,  who  was  shot  down 
and  who  had  died.  But  we  did  not  have 


remains.  We  did  not  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death.  So  we  have 
begun  a  process  of  trying  to  track  that 
down. 

The  Vietnamese  delivered  to  me,  and 
they  delivered  it  to  Secretary  Lord  a 
few  days  earlier  also,  a  document  that 
has  the  names  of  people  who  died  in 
captivity,  where  they  died,  the  date 
they  died,  where  they  were  buried,  and 
now  we  are  going  out  to  the  sites  of 
those  burials.  We  are  person  for  person 
able  to  try  to  corroborate  whether  or 
not  the  death  was  in  circumstances  we 
believed  it  to  be  or  have  subsequently 
learned  it  to  be  or  now  know  it  to  be. 

This  will  enable  us  ultimately  to  do 
what  these  people  are  doing  here, 
which  is  do  the  final  corroboration.  It 
will  not  happen  next  month  or  10 
months  from  now.  This  could  take  us  5 
years  or  10  years.  We  cannot  sit  frozen 
in  a  time  warp  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
believing  that  somehow,  not  engaged, 
not  having  Americans  there,  we  are 
going  to  empower  this  process  more 
than  we  will  in  our  current  status. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  We 
are  now  interviewing  soldiers.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  a  rather  remark- 
able moment.  I  went  back  to  Vietnam 
last  year  with  Senator  John  McCain 
and  with  Congressman  PETE  Peterson. 
Both  of  them  spent  about  6  years-plus 
in  Hanoi  in  prison.  It  was  a  remarkable 
thing  to  walk  back  into  this  prison 
where  they  had  spent  this  time  of 
agony  and  pain. 

We  were  able  to  witness  Senator 
John  McCain  and  Congressman  Pete 
PETER.SON  being  able  to  publicly,  in 
front  of  the  press,  interrogate  the  peo- 
ple who  had  interrogated  them  20  years 
ago.  That  is  a  remarkable  turn  of 
events  for  any  proud  country  to  allow 
there  senior  military  people  and  others 
to  be  subjected  to  public  interrogation. 

We  are  now  receiving  documents 
from  military  people.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  one.  It  is  a  battalion  command- 
er's war  diaries.  It  talks  of  specific 
shootdowns  and  specific  incidents.  His 
personal  diaries  have  now  given  us  in- 
formation with  respect  to  several  cases 
that  we  needed  information  on.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  diaries,  our  teams 
are  able  to  go  out,  talk  to  more  people, 
gather  more  information,  and,  hope- 
fully, find  some  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  family's  questions. 

Madam  President,  we  can  sit  here 
and  we  can  play  sort  of  a  strong-arm 
tactic  that  says,  until  you — as  the 
American  Legion  says — turn  over  the 
live  prisoners,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing, despite  the  fact  that  unani- 
mously the  Senate  select  committee 
signed  off  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
compelling  evidence  that  anybody  is 
alive.  Not  one  of  our  people  in  Vietnam 
has  found  any  evidence  that  they  are 
alive. 

I  might  add  that  we  met  with  14  am- 
bassadors of  our  allied  nations — 
France,    Belgium,    Germany,    Sweden, 


Great  Britain,  Australia.  They  have 
been  in  Vietnam  since  1975.  And  not 
one  of  those  embassies  has  ever  had 
one  bit  of  information  come  to  them 
that  an  American  was  alive  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  been  there  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  1975,  1976.  and  1977  when 
we  could  not  get  anything  into  Viet- 
nam. They  have  told  us  they  have 
never  received  any  information.  That 
is.  after  all.  how  Bobby  Garwood  came 
out  of  Vietnam.  He  came  out  by  going 
up  to  a  foreign  person.  If  Bobby 
Garwood  can  get  out  by  going  up  to  a 
foreign  person,  then  the  more  people 
you  have  in  the  country,  the  more  op- 
portunity there  would  be  for  some  po- 
tentially live  persons  to  go  up  to  some- 
body and  get  out. 

Just  the  other  day  an  American  busi- 
nessman who  W21S  in  Hanoi  under  the 
current  legal  structure  where  you  are 
allowed  to  be  there  but  you  cannot  do 
business,  hung  an  American  flag  out 
his  window.  People  came  in  off  the 
street  because  there  was  an  American 
flag.  And  they  told  him  information 
about  someone  they  knew  had  been 
killed.  He  turned  the  information  over 
to  our  team,  and  our  team  is  now  fol- 
lowing up  on  it  and  believes  it  is  valu- 
able information.  That  is  because  you 
had  an  American  flag  and  an  American 
in  the  country. 

So  you  know,  we  can  sit  here  and  say 
no,  no,  no,  no. 

You  have  to  give  us  this,  even  though 
we  do  not  know  for  sure  they  have  it: 
we  think  they  might,  but  we  do  not 
know.  Until  you  give  us  what  we  do  not 
know  you  have,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything.  Well,  that  is  now  an  invita- 
tion to  disaster,  because  we  made  a 
deal  with  the  Vietnamese.  The  deal 
was:  If  you  cooperate,  we  will  cooper- 
ate. And  we  are  running  out  of  gas.  We 
have  asked  them  to  extend  that  co- 
operation. I  think  we  are  reaching  a 
point  where  we  can  see  this  shut  down 
and  we  can  see  less  people  able  to  trav- 
el and  we  can  see  less  answers  coming 
back  to  our  people. 

Madam  President,  for  people  to  say 
"why  do  we  not  pay  a  lot  of  money  and 
cut  a  deal  and  get  them  all  back,"  we 
have  tried  it.  I  personally  walked 
around  with  the  foreign  minister  in  the 
garden  talking  to  him  and  said,  "Sup- 
pose we  would  pay  you  $1  billion."  And 
I  said,  "If  we  offered  money  and  if  you 
have  live  people,  and  we  get  them 
back,  can  we  cut  a  deal?  "  General 
Vessey  tried  it.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Solomon  tried  it.  Winston  Lord 
tried  it.  The  Vietnamese  look  you  in 
the  face  and  say,  'We  do  not  have  any- 
body. We  would  love  to  do  it,  but  we 
cannot  give  you  somebody  we  do  not 
have." 

So,  Madam  President,  even  at  the 
point  where  George  Bush  was  about  to 
leave  office,  a  deal  was  offered  to  them 
that  if  they  could  give  x  number  of  re- 
mains, we  would  lift  the  embargo.  Do 
you  not  think  they  would  have  given 


the  remains  and  had  the  embargo  lift- 
ed? But  they  could  not  do  it.  When  our 
Senate  committee  was  there,  we  said. 
"This  report  we  are  going  to  put  out  is 
a  very  important  report,  and  it  will 
help  condition  how  Americans  view 
this  issue.  If  you  can  get  more  remains 
or  documents,  you  have  a  better 
chance  that  this  report  is  going  to  be  a 
stronger  one."  Notwithstanding  that 
reality  and  their  good  knowledge  of  the 
American  media  structure  and  our  pol- 
itics, they  were  not  able  to  ante  up 
anything  dramatic  to  change  the  dy- 
namic. 

You  tell  me,  if  George  Bush  could  not 
get  it  when  he  was  leaving  office  and 
he  could  have  lifted  the  embargo  if 
they  produced  25  remains,  how  you 
wait  until  20  years  and  push  them  to  do 
something  they  have  not  done  in  the 
last  19  years?  It  is  beyond  me.  Do  you 
think  the  Vietnamese  are  going  to 
walk  up  with  some  smoking  gun  docu- 
ment and  say:  By  the  way,  we  are 
happy  to  tell  you  that  we  had  50  people 
alive  for  20  years  and  we  used  them  as 
slave  labor,  and  then  we  shot  them. 
Now  we  are  giving  you  the  evidence, 
and  we  want  you  to  give  us  normal  re- 
lations and.  by  the  way.  help  us  a  lot. 

It  is  not  going  to  work  that  way.  It  is 
going  to  work  this  way— painstakingly. 
The  way  we  are  going  to  get  answers  is 
the  way  we  have  received  the  docu- 
ments we  have  received  so  far — by 
working  cooperatively  with  them  and 
getting  people  who  can  point  to  where 
the  documents  are,  by  holding  them  up 
in  their  face  in  a  way  that  shows  the 
evidence  as  we  find  it  and  by  confront- 
ing them. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  is  based  on  trusting 
the  Vietnamese  or  anyone  else.  This  is 
a  verification  process,  not  trust.  But 
the  way  we  are  going  to  verify  is  to  get 
Americans  into  their  country,  is  to 
have  access  to  their  records,  is  to 
interview  their  people  and  proceed 
painstakingly  down  this  road.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  those  answers  by 
stonewalling  and  setting  up  a  barrier 
between  us  and  them  that  merely  con- 
tinues the  difficult  years  we  had  when 
we  did  not  get  any  answers. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
one  of  the  great  mistakes  we  made  in 
the  war  was  not  listening  to  the  people 
who  were  in  the  field  fighting  the  war. 
So  the  politicians  back  home  gave  in  to 
whatever  impulses  and  made  a  lot  of 
decisions  and  even  called  bombing 
raids  from  the  White  House.  Well,  let 
us  practice  that  lesson  in  1994.  We  have 
soldiers  in  the  field  who  are  telling  us 
today  that  they  will  be  helped  by  lift- 
ing the  embargo.  Our  commanding  ad- 
miral was  just  there.  He  thinks  we  will 
be  helped.  General  Christmas,  a  war 
hero  from  the  U.S.  Marines,  a  Navy 
Cross  winner,  wounded  at  Hue.  believes 
we  ought  to  move  forward  in  ways  that 
will  open  up  the  process  so  that  we  can 
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betrin  to  really  gel  the  answers.  Gen- 
eral Needham.  Tom  Nceiiham.  wounded 
at  Kontum.  fouRhl  in  Vietnam,  two 
tours,  volunteered,  went  back,  and  now 
is  back  there  commanding  this  effort. 
He  says.  "Help  us  open  up  the  process," 
and  the  way  you  open  up  the  process  is 
by  reciprocating. 

Madam  President.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues ought  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam. On  that  plateau,  which  I  de- 
scribed a  moment  aga-  and  I  did  not 
quite  finish  the  story  in  that  hole  of 
that  C  130.  they  just  took  out  100- 
pound  bombs.  18  of  them,  and  they  had 
to  be  defused  so  these  guys  could  do 
the  digging  they  are  doing.  We  have 
people  walking  in  high  jungle  area,  a 
4' J  hour  walk  up  a  mountain  between 
red  flags,  in  order  not  to  set  off 
unexploded  ordnance,  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  do  this.  They  are  telling  us  that 
it  will  help  them  if  you  lift  this  embar- 
go, if  you  get  more  Americans  in  there, 
if  you  facilitate  their  access  to  these 
places. 

So  I  hope  colleagues  are  going  to 
think  hard  about  what  the  reality  is. 
Sixty  percent  of  Vietnam  is  under  the 
age  of  24  years.  The  vast  majority  of 
this  77  million  population  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  war,  except 
for  the  craters  that  they  walk  in  and 
the  digs  that  they  see  us  doing.  When 
they  saw  me,  an  American,  they  were 
delighted  I  was  not  a  Russian  and  they 
were  thrilled  to  see  us. 

We  ought  to  start  to  wake  up  to  re- 
ality here.  Madam  President.  Some 
Senators  may  talk  about  conspiracy 
theories  and  other  things.  Our  Senate 
report  found  unanimously  that  there 
has  been  no  conspiracy  to  hide  here. 
We  have  had  sloppiness  and  inadvert- 
ence and  some  negligence,  but  we  have 
not  had  people  willfully  try  to  hide 
something.  We  have  had  some  tragedies 
in  this  effort.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  are  getting  answers.  We  are 
down  to  73  tough  cases.  In  some  of 
those  cases  we  may  never  find  the  re- 
mains. We  may  never  find  the  answers. 
But  we  have  to  understand  that  the 
best  shot  of  doing  so  is  to  guarantee 
that  we  have  access  and  that  we  have 
Americans  moving  around  the  country. 

There  are  many  other  reasons. 
Madam  President — and  I  could  offer 
them— as  to  why  this  is  important.  But 
it  is  not  really  what  this  issue  is  about. 
We  could  talk  about  China  and  the  im- 
portance of  being  involved  in  the  re- 
gion. We  could  talk  about  the  efforts  to 
try  to  sustain  some  of  those  kids  and 
others  who  still  look  to  us  and  who 
wish  we  were  there  in  some  way  or  an- 
other. We  could  talk  more  about  the 
people  that  we  supported  and  who 
fought  with  us.  We  could  talk  more,  I 
suppose,  about  the  larger  economic  in- 
terests and  other  things. 

In  fact,  this  embargo  is,  candidly,  not 
an  embargo  against  the  Vietnamese 
anymore.     It     is     truly     an     embargo 


against  ourselves,  because  Vietnam  is 
growing  at  7  percent  a  year,  and  the 
French,  Germans,  Taiwanese,  Japa- 
nese, and  others  are  not  hesitating  to 
invest.  They  have  invested  something 
like  $10  billion-S2.9  billion  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  The  country  is  grow- 
ing. They  will  do  fine  without  us.  They 
would  like  to  deal  with  us,  but  they 
will  be  OK  without  us. 

Boeing,  the  other  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  lost  eight  airplanes  to  Airbus, 
and  Digital  lost  a  huge  contract  to  one 
of  the  Japanese  companies.  We  will 
never  see  those  again.  That  is  OK.  be- 
cause this  is  not  about  economics,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  not  dwelling  on  it. 
The  issue  before  the  U.S.  Senate  is  how 
do  you  guarantee  that  we  are  going  to 
get  the  best  accounting  possible,  and 
based  on  the  experience  of  General 
Vessey,  based  on  the  plea  of  Admiral 
Larson  and  the  people  who  are  in  the 
field,  based  on  the  reality  of  what  we 
are  seeing  and  the  documents  being 
produced  and  the  access  to  people  and 
the  whole  capacity  we  have  to  criss- 
cross their  country,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  do  not  move  forward,  we 
could  be  jeopardized  and  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  get  answers. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  at  a 
later  time.  Madam  President;  but  I 
happily  turn  to  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  go 
ahead.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Excuse  me. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Pardon  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  with  Senator 
Kerry  today  in  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  join  with  us  in  recognizing 
that  the  time  has  arrived  to  begin  a 
new  chapter  in  our  troubled  history 
with  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Madam 
President,  that  whenever  I  consider  our 


relationship  with  Vietnam,  I  try  very 
hard  to  do  so  without  succumbing  to 
the  sentimentality  that  so  often  clouds 
our  judgments  about  our  former  adver- 
sary. The  grievances  I  hold  against 
Vietnam  are  not  personal,  nor  are  they 
premised  primarily  on  the  Vietnamese 
leadership's  past  offenses  to  the  United 
States,  to  their  neighbors,  to  their  own 
people  and  to  mankind.  They  are,  in 
large  part,  objections  to  Hanoi's  cur- 
rent failings. 

Similarly,  my  hope  for  a  better  rela- 
tionship with  Vietnam  is  not  intended 
to  fulfill  a  personal  need  to  reach  clo- 
sure on  the  Vietnam  War.  Such  a  goal 
may  still  be  important  to  some,  but  I 
made  m.y  peace  with  that  the  day  I  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  My  sup- 
port for  better  relations  with  Vietnam 
is  based  on  my  judgment  that  improved 
relations  would  best  serve  the  national 
interests  and  values  of  the  United 
States^-period. 

Today,  we  are  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  United  States  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam.  We  do  so  not  out  of 
guilt,  not  out  of  sentimentality,  not 
because  of  pressure  from  any  special 
interest  groups.  We  do  so  because  we 
believe  such  a  move  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Vietnam. 

The  issue  involved  in  our  relations 
with  Vietnam  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  American  people  is  the  account- 
ing for  our  POW/MIA's.  Contrary,  to 
what  Members  may  hear  from  some  op- 
ponents to  this  amendment,  Vietnam 
has  been  cooperating  and  cooperating 
substantially  in  our  efforts  to  account 
for  our  missing.  Senator  Kerry  has 
made  that  case  clear  in  his  remarks. 

Support  for  that  view  comes  from 
every  single  person  involved  in  our  ac- 
counting efforts,  most  of  whom  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States — be- 
ginning with  Gen.  John  Vessey,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
under  President  Reagan,  and  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  to  serve  as  his 
emissary  to  Vietnam  for  POW/MIA  af- 
fairs, a  man  who  has  served  this  coun- 
try with  singular  distinction  for  half  a 
century. 

Adm.  Charles  Larson,  commander-in- 
chief  of  United  States  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific, has  recently  traveled  to  Vietnam 
and  proclaimed  that  cooperation  from 
Vietnam  "across  all  fronts  has  been  ex- 
cellent." He  is  joined  in  that  view  by 
Gen.  Tom  Needham,  the  commander  of 
the  joint  task  force  for  a  full  account- 
ing, as  well  as  all  U.S.  personnel  who 
labor  under  very  difficult  conditions  to 
resolve  the  fate  of  America's  missing. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Times  entitled  "Admiral  Is  Latest  U.S. 
Official  To  Laud  Vietnam's  Coopera- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Admih.m,  Is  L.ate.st  U.nited  States  Offici.^i, 

To  L.^uD  Vietnam's  Cooper.ation 

(From  Combined  Di.spatches) 

The  highest-ranking  U.S.  officer  to  visit 
Hanoi  since  the  Vietnam  War  said  this  week 
he  will  report  that  its  "cooperation  across 
all  fronts  has  been  excellent"  in  the  effort  to 
account  for  mi.ssinsr  Americans. 

The  assessment  by  Adm  Charles  R.  Larson 
is  expected  to  weijrh  heavily  in  President 
Clinton's  decision  on  whether  to  lift  a  19- 
year  trade  embarsro  against  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Clinton  has  said  the  decision  is  continirent 
on  Hanoi'.s  cooperation  in  the  search  for  CS. 
servicemen  and  on  progress  in  the  accouni- 
ine  for  MI.^s 

I  don't  think  they're  holding  anything; 
back."  Adm.  Larson,  commander  of  U  .S 
military  forces  in  the  Pacific,  said  in  Pleiku 
Tuesday. 

On  his  last  day.  he  visited  American  and 
Vietnamese  teams  working  in  the  field  as 
part  of  the  largest  investigative  and  exca- 
vation operation  since  the  war  ended  in  1975. 

Adm.  Larson  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
U.S.  official  to  come  to  Vietnam,  including 
State  Department  and  congressional  delega- 
tions 

His  visit  was  seen  as  another  signal  by  the 
United  States  to  Vietnam  that  it  is  moving 
toward  the  restoration  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic ties  broken  in  197,5.  when  Communist 
North  Vietnam  overthrew  a  U.S. -sponsored 
regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

Sub.scquently,  Vietnam  repulsed  China  in  a 
brief  but  violent  1979  border  war.  Beijing 
launched  the  crossborder  attacks  to  "pun- 
ish" Hanoi  for  ousting  the  Khmer  Rouge  re- 
gime in  Cambodia. 

Sen.  John  Kerry,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  whose  views 
may  al.so  influence  Mr.  Clinton,  w.as  in  Viet- 
nam .Sunday  when  .Adm  Lar.son  arrived  and 
indic.xied  he  would  support  an  easing  or  end 
to  the  U.S   eniljaiifo. 

Mr.  Kerry,  who  is  a  Vietnam  combat  vet- 
eran and  was  also  chairman  of  the  defunct 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  FOW-MIA  Af- 
fairs, .said  American  busine.sses  are  suffering 
from  the  embargo. 

"The  embargo  is  not  an  embargo  against 
Vietnam.  "  said  the  Mas.sachusetts  Democrat. 
"It's  an  embargo  against  ourselves,  against 
U.S.  business.  Vietnam  is  not  being  hurt  by 
it  practically." 

Premier  \'o  Van  Kiet.  who  met  with  Mr. 
Kerry  Saturday,  urged  Mr.  Clinton  to  nor- 
malize relations  .soon,  saying  this  would  lead 
to  cooperation  in  other  fields 

Many  families  of  the  MIAs  and  some  veter- 
ans organizations  strongly  oppose  lifting  the 
trade  embargo.  They  say  there  is  no  substan- 
tial progress  and  claim  Vietnam  ha.s  with- 
held information  and  some  remains. 

The  United  States  lists.  2.238  Americans 
unaccounted  for  in  .Southeast  Asia,  including 
L647  in  V'ietnam,  505  in  Laos.  78  in  Cambodia 
and  eight  in  China. 

"'I  think  the  fact  that  I'm  here  .-^hows  thai 
there's  been  a  level  of  cooperation  that  has 
been  very  good.  "  .\dm.  Larson  told  repoirers. 
"Certainl.v  if  the  cooperation  level  was  not 
good.  I  would  not  be  here.  I  feel  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility coming  as  the  first  senior  Amer- 
ican officer." 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Le  Mai  told  Adm. 
Larson  the  Vietnamese  had  seen  a  number  of 
American  delegations  recently,  "but  I  think 
your  visit  is  of  particular  significance   " 

The  U.S.  group  i-esponsible  for  accounting 
for  the  missing  falls  under  Adm.  Larson's 
command  in  Hawaii. 

Sen.  ,1.  Bennett  Johnston.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,   chairman   of  the   Senate   Energy 


and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  and  four 
members  of  the  committee  who  wound  up  a 
three-day  visit  to  V'ietnam  earlier  this 
month  urjred  Mr.  Clinton  to  quickly  lift  the 
embargo  and  restore  diplomatic  relations. 

After  .\Am  Larson  and  Mr  Kerry  departed, 
there  was  speculation  in  Hanoi  that  deci- 
sions on  Vietnam  may  be  delayed  by  Mr. 
Clinton  s  problems  in  n.aminp  a  ilefense  sec- 
retary to  succeed  Les  Aspin.  after  retired 
Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman  backed  out  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I 
quote  from  it.  Madam  President.  It 
states: 

The  highest-ranking  U.S.  officer  to  visit 
Hanoi  since  the  Vietnam  War  .said  this  week 
he  will  report  that  its  "cooperation  across 
all  fronts  has  been  excellent"  in  the  effort  to 
.account  for  missing  Americans. 

•"I  don't  think  they're  holding  anything 
back."  Adm.  Larson,  commander  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  Pacific,  said  in  Pleiku 
Tuesday. 

Joint  Task  Force  personnel  have, 
often  at  great  risk  to  their  own  wel- 
fare, crawled  through  some  of  the 
worst  and  most  remote  terrain  in  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos,  searching 
for  any  clue  as  to  the  fate  of  our  miss- 
ing. Their  efforts  have  been  dismissed 
as  a  charade  by  many  POW/MIA  activ- 
ists who — unlike  my  friend.  Senator 
Smith,  whose  opposition  is  honorable — 
cloak  their  opposition  in  character  as- 
sassination. In  truth,  JTF  personnel 
are  responsible  for  locating  more  infor- 
mation, for  resolving  more  of  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  this  question  than  all 
the  professional  malcontents,  conspir- 
acy mongers,  con  artists,  and  dime 
store  rambos  who  attend  this  issue 
have  ever  or  will  ever  contribute  col- 
lectively. They  are  truly  unsung  he- 
roes. 

Everyone  involved  in  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  will  testify  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased cooperation  from  Vietnam.  It 
is  their  word,  not  mine,  nor  Senator 
Kerry's  that  Senators  should  listen  to 
as  they  consider  our  amendment.  Ev- 
eryone of  these  fine  individuals  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  to  lift 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam. 
They  recognize  that  the  accounting 
process  has  not  and  should  not  end.  and 
that  there  is  more  cooperation  we  will 
require  from  Vietnam  before  our  ef- 
forts can  conclude.  But  they  feel,  as  do 
I,  that  lifting  the  embargo  will  facili- 
tate and  accelerate  that  cooperation. 

There  are  other  valid  reasons  to  lift 
the  embargo  which  I  will  briefly  enu- 
merate. 

First.  I  have  always  felt  that  Ameri- 
ca's word  ought  to  stand  for  something. 
The  roadmap  policy  for  normalization 
established  by  the  Bush  administration 
was  intended  to  answer  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  was  always  moving 
the  goalposts  for  normalization.  It 
would  be  unfair,  and  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  to  do  so 
again.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
roadmap.  Vietnam  has  complied  to  the 
point  where  further  actions  on  our  part 
are  warranted. 


Second,  there  are,  of  course,  business 
advantages  which  we  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  for.  It  won't  dwell 
on  these  because  American  businesses 
interested  in  Vietnam  are  quite  able  to 
make  their  own  case  for  going  forward. 

Third,  the  balance  of  power  in  Viet- 
nam. The  longer  the  United  States  re- 
frains from  further  progress  toward 
normalization  the  stronger  becomes 
the  influence  of  anti-Western  Vietnam- 
ese hardliners  in  the  Defense  and  Inte- 
rior Ministry  over  Western-oriented  re- 
formers in  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
elsewhere. 

Fourth,  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
region.  It  is  not  in  our  security  inter- 
ests to  have  China  achieve  economic 
and  military  dominance  in  the  region. 
It  is  in  our  interest  to  have  an  eco- 
nomically viable  Vietnam  able  to  re- 
sist the  heavy  handed  tactics  of  their 
colossus  to  the  north. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  2 
years  ago,  Nguyen  Co  Thach,  the 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  Vietnam, 
grasped  a  truth  that  eluded  his  Polit- 
buro comrades  when  they  fired  him  3 
months  later.  'Vietnam,"  he  told  me, 
"must  accept  the  destiny  of  a  small 
country." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Vietnam  has 
come  a  long  way  toward  accepting  that 
destiny.  They  are  seeking  to  live  with- 
in the  margins  of  balanced  relations 
with  the  superpowers  while  simulta- 
neously pursuing  close  and  compatible 
relations  with  ASEAN  nations.  We 
should  do  whatever  necessary  to  en- 
courage them  on  this  sensible  course. 

There  is  another  issue  that  separates 
us  that  was  not  really  addressed  in  the 
roadmap  beyond  its  references  to  re- 
education camps — human  rights.  Viet- 
nam's record  on  human  rights  is  not 
the  worst  in  the  world.  But  its  in  great 
need  of  improvement.  Even  in  this  era 
of  reform,  their  preferred  course  would 
be  to  follow  either  a  China  or  Singa- 
pore model — a  vibrant,  decentralized 
economy  in  a  one  party  state.  The 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  help 
Vietnam  reach  for  something  greater 
than  this. 

Good  people  disagree  honestly  and 
honorably  over  whether  we  are  better 
able  to  promote  civic  freedoms  in  Viet- 
nam from  within  or  from  without.  In 
all  candor,  I  have  had  a  hard  time  de- 
ciding which  course  is  preferable.  But  I 
know  that  the  United  States  doesn't 
have  the  power  to  keep  Vietnam  iso- 
lated. They  are  already  developing 
complex  relations  with  much  of  the 
world.  So.  perhaps  our  prospects  for 
moving  Vietnam  toward  political  as 
well  as  economic  liberalization  are  bet- 
ter if  we  have  a  relationship  with  that 
country  that  exposes  it  to  our  values. 

We  should,  however,  do  a  much  bet- 
ter job  in  highlighting  the  importance 
of  human  rights  to  our  relationship 
than  we  have  done  heretofore.  And  I 
note  with  approval  the  recent  United 
States  Vietnam  agreement  to  begin  a 
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dialogue  on  human  rights  questions. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  is 
room  in  that  corner  of  the  world  for  de- 
mocracy should  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  proposition  that 
greater  exposure  to  Americans  will 
render  Vietnam  more  susceptible  to 
,  the  influence  of  our  values. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment,  to  not  be  in- 
timidated   by    political    pressure    from 
quarters  that  may  never  support  better 
relations  with  our  former  adversary.  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  to  that 
question  since  I  have  suffered  the  full 
brunt  of  their  opposition  and  survived. 
On  this  question,  that  has  so  long  di- 
vided   our   country,    the    right   course 
may  not  be  the  most  politically  expedi- 
ent, but  it  is  the  right  course  nonethe- 
less. Let  us  do  the  right  thing.  Let  us 
take  such  steps  that  will  best  honor 
our  commitments,   protect  our   inter- 
ests and  advance  our  values.  There  is 
no  dishonor  in  that. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator McCONNELL  be  added  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  recognizing 
me. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  my  state- 
ment because  many  people  want  to 
speak.  I  am  going  to  speak  about  3 
minutes  and  let  others  take  the  floor, 
because  I  think  John  McCain  and  John 
Kerry  have  said  it  all. 

I  also  am  a  Vietnam  veteran,  having 
served  two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  back  to  Vietnam  since 
then— in  1988.  I  visited  both  as  a  soldier 
and  a  Senator.  Indeed,  I  was  present 
when  27  sets  of  possible  American  re- 
mains were  received  by  U.S.  military 
authorities  in  Hanoi. 

I  have  attended  an  Aspen  Institute 
seminar  on  Vietnam  and  met  with  Vi- 
etnamese officials  in  Hawaii  over  the 
years.  So  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  question  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  get  Americans 
into  Vietnam.  If  there  are  any  pris- 
oners, our  people  will  be  able  to  find 
them.  There  is  nothing  like  an  Amer- 
ican businessman  with  a  U.S.  flag 
hanging  outside  as  a  place  to  bring  in- 
formation. If  we  have  American  tour- 
ists over  there,  they  will  be  able  to  find 
any  prisoners  who  may  remain. 

I  listened  with  some  degree  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleague.  Senator  McCain, 
who  is  a  true  hero.  He  mentioned  the 
term  "dime  store  Rambos."  I  remem- 
ber during  one  of  my  past  campaigns,  I 
was  criticized  for  my  position  on  Viet- 
nam. There  were  some  people  from  an- 
other State  there  criticizing  me.  I  en- 
tered into  a  dialog  with  them.  I  discov- 
ered they  were  not  really  Vietnam  vet- 


erans as  they  had  claimed.  Well,  I 
think  we  have  a  lot  of  that.  I  think  we 
find  a  lot  of  the  real  Vietnam  veterans, 
the  people  who  really  served  there,  are 
for  normal  relations,  are  for  lifting  the 
embargo. 

In  fact,  I  am  an  advocate  of  sending 
an  ambassador  there.  I  am  just  worn 
out  by  these  people,  many  of  whom 
have  a  financial  interest,  carrying  this 
subject  on  and  on  and  on.  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  POWs  and 
MIA's.  I  was  present  when  27  caskets 
were  loaded  up  in  Hanoi. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Vietnam  veterans  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  enough  is  enough  from  this  very 
small  group.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam  find  our  patriotism 
questioned  sometimes  when  we  say  we 
should  recognize  Vietnam;  we  should 
enter  into  relations;  we  should  lift  the 
trade  embargo. 

We  should  not  stand  for  that.  Dif- 
ferent people  can  have  different  points 
of  view.  I  respect  very  much  other  peo- 
ple who  reach  a  different  conclusion  on 
this  subject.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  get 
Americans  into  Vietnam,  get  our  busi- 
ness people  over  there. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  one  busi- 
nessman does  as  much  as  many  visiting 
Senators  or  many  visiting  diplomats, 
one  businessman  who  creates  jobs  and 
sells  American  products.  What  is  hap- 
pening now  in  Vietnam,  the  times  I 
have  been  there,  is  the  French  and  Jap- 
anese are  getting  business.  Their 
standards,  their  machine  tool  stand- 
ards, are  being  established,  and  we  are 
losing  out. 

But,  more  importantly,  I  think  this 
country  will  always  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  Vietnam,  or  at  least  will 
in  the  near  future.  I  have  talked  to 
many  Vietnam  veterans  who  would 
love  to  go  back  to  Vietnam  as  tourists 
and  take  their  families.  I  have  talked 
to  many  American  small  businessmen. 
In  fact,  I  just  had  a  meeting  in  Rapid 
City  the  other  day  and  it  was  brought 
up  to  me  that  they  would  like  to  ex- 
port some  products  to  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  just  a  commercial  thing. 
We  also  want  to  find  the  prisoners,  if 
there  are  any.  I  doubt  there  are  any 
prisoners. 

But  the  argument  that  we  must  go  on 
and  on  and  on  under  current  policy  to 
prove  all  these  things  that  cannot  be 
proved  before  we  recognize  Vietnam 
has  just  exhausted  me.  I  have  gone 
along  with  this  approach  for  years.  It 
is  time  just  to  get  this  behind  us.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  lift  the  trade  embargo.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Vietnam.  I  know  the  latter  is  not  what 
this  resolution  says. 

We  should  lift  the  economic  embargo, 
and  we  should  have  an  ambassador  in 
Vietnam. 

I  applaud  Secretary  Bentsen  for  his 
recent  Asian  trip  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  January  19,  1994,  Wash- 
ington Post  article  regarding  his  posi- 
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tion  on  this  matter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

End  Hi.nted  To  Vietna.m  Embargo 
(By  Clay  Chandler) 
Ba.vgkok.  Jan.  18— Treasury  SecreUry 
Lloyd  Bentsen  said  today  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  moved  nearer  a  decision  to  lift 
its  trade  and  investment  embarKo  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Bentsen.  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  Thai 
business  leaders  here,  praised  the  Vietnam- 
ese government  for  assisting  in  the  effort  to 
determine  the  fate  of  more  than  2.200  Amer- 
ican .servicemen  still  unaccounted  for  after 
the  Vietnam  War. 

■The  progress  is  there,  and  I'm  optimistic 
we'll  get  that  finally  behind  us."  he  said  at 
a  news  conference  later  in  the  day.  -Some  of 
us  older  fellows  thinli  you  ought  to  move 
these  things  and  get  it  done.  We've  seen  a  lot 
of  cooperation  coming  out  of  Vietnam." 

Bentsen  declined  to  speculate  on  a  time- 
table for  lifting  the  ban.  but  in  Jakarta  on 
Monday  he  suggested  this  might  be  immi- 
nent. -That  decision  has  not  been  made."  he 
said,  'but  I  think  you'll  see  something  forth- 
coming quite  soon.  " 

Bentsen.  who  is  on  a  three-nation  Asian 
tour  to  demonstrate  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  building  stronger.rela- 
tions  in  the  region,  is  the  latest  of  several 
U.S.  officials  and  members  of  Congress  to 
urge  lifting  trade  restrictions  on  Vietnam. 
Clinton's  chief  foreign  policy  advisers  have 
agreed  to  recommend  that  he  do  so.  accord- 
ing to  senior  officials. 

Sen.  .John  F.  Kerry  (D-Mass.).  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
on  Asian  affairs,  declared  at  the  close  of  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  last  week  that  the  embargo 
no  longer  serves  a  meaningful  purpose  and  is 
only  hurting  American  firms  denied  business 
opportunities  in  the  region. 

Firms  in  many  nations— including  Taiwan. 
Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Singapore  and  France— 
already  are  investing  heavily  in  Vietnam, 
and  some  governments  are  extending  finan- 
cial aid  as  well.  Last  November,  for  example. 
Japan  resumed  providing  official  develop- 
ment assistance  to  Vietnam  with  a  $370  mil- 
lion loan. 

In  his  speech  today.  Bentsen  argued  that 
the  United  States  could  do  more  to  promote 
the  search  for  information  about  missing 
Americans  by  lifting  the  embargo  than  by 
continuing  to  insist  on  greater  Vietnamese 
cooperation  as  a  prerequisite  to  normal  com- 
merce. "As  with  other  countries  on  other  is- 
sues." he  said,  -a  strategy  of  engagement 
with  Vietnam  may  be  the  most  effective  way 
to  promote  our  goal  of  accounting  for  our 
POWs  and  MIAs." 

In  September.  President  Clinton  gave  a  big 
boost  to  economic  development  in  Vietnam 
by  restoring  its  eligibility  for  loans  from 
such  international  institutions  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Clinton  also  permitted  U.S.  firms  to  bid  on 
projects  funded  by  such  institutions. 

The  move  to  liberalize  trade  relations  with 
Vietnam  has  drawn  stiff  opposition  from 
U.S.  veterans'  groups  and  is  a  politically  sen- 
sitive issue  for  Clinton,  whose  Vietnam  War- 
era  draft  record  was  criticized  during  the 
1992  political  campaign. 

Vietnam,  where  average  annual  income  is 
about  $200.  remains  one  of  Asia's  poorest  na- 
tions, even  though  its  prospects  have  im- 
proved dramatically  since  its  Communist 
leaders  set  the  nation  on  a  path  toward  free- 
market  economic  policies  in  1986. 


Vietnam's  economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  about 
7  percent  last  year.  Still,  without  greater 
help  from  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions, economists  say  it  could  take  two  dec- 
ades for  Vietnamese  living  standards  to  ap- 
proach those  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  was  asked  to  yield 
1  minute  to  Senator  Helms  for  a  spe- 
cial request. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  get  the 
floor  in  his  own  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  you 
yielding  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  am 
just  going  to  take  one  moment.  I  know 
we  wanted  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  couple 
of  quick  comments. 

No.  1,  probably  it  does  not  need  to  be 
said,  but  I  will  say  it  anyway.  Senator 
John  McCain,  who  was  a  naval  aviator, 
combat  veteran  who  spent  more  than  6 
years  of  his  life  in  Hanoi  in  the  Hilton 
and  in  other  prisons,  really  knows  what 
is  at  stake  in  this  issue,  and  I  think  un- 
derstands better  than  anybody  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  come  to  this  understand- 
ing. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  a  combat 
veteran  himself.  He  "humped  the 
boonies,"  as  the  expression  goes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  should  correct 
that.  I  carried  two  weapons,  but  I  never 
claimed  to  be  in  combat.  In  fact,  I  had 
a  Jeep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  said 
the  most  dangerous  thing  was  a  second 
lieutenant  in  a  Jeep.  I  have  three  med- 
als, but  I  am  not  a  hero. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  final  comment  I 
wanted  to  make  was  a  tribute  to  my 
colleague.  Senator  SMITH.  At  least 
from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  believe 
truly  from  his.  we  have  worked  at  this 
together  and  sometimes  separately 
over  the  course  of  the  last  years.  We 
have  disagreed  on  some  aspects  of  it. 

But  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  per- 
sonal involvement  and  commitment  to 
this.  I  never  doubted  how  much  he  per- 
sonally cares  about  it.  We  may  have  a 
difference  in  approach  on  strategy,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  us  dis- 
agree about  the  goal  or  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
depth  of  his  commitment,  the  number 
of  trips  he  has  taken,  the  risks  he  has 
taken,  and  the  extent  of  time  he  has 
put  into  it.  I  think  it  has  helped  enor- 
mously to  serve  this  country  to  under- 
stand the  dynamics.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  his  judgments,  as  we  shall 
see  and  understand  but,  nevertheless, 
he  deserves  that  credit  and  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Madam  President,  as  a  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
floor  temporarily  to  attend  a  meeting. 
But  before  I  go,  I  desire  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment.  I  do 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
also  appreciate  the  courtesies  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  know 
that  he  wishes  to  see  a  good,  full  de- 
bate on  this  issue  and  there  surely  will 
be. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Senator 
Smith.  I  have  come  to  know  this  man 
very  well.  He  is  one  fine  Senator,  one 
fine  friend.  I  was  with  him  in  his  State 
in  December  and  enjoyed  it  so  very 
much.  The  remarkable  admiration  and 
respect  they  have  for  him  in  New 
Hampshire  is  evident.  They  know  that 
he  is  fully  in  this  tough  issue.  And  this 
is  a  tough,  tough  issue.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  issues  of  our  times, 
and  now  it  is  here  before  us  today. 

I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Senator 
McCain  from  Arizona.  They  were  meas- 
ured and  powerful.  I  have  heard  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Kerry  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  were  extraordinarily 
sincere  and  genuine.  My  friend  Senator 
PRESSLER  from  South  Dakota  spoke 
with  great  clarity  and  earnestness 
about  the  frustration  of  this  terrible 
situation  which  has  captured  our  na- 
tional interest.  We  did  not  know  when 
it  would  be  addressed  by  the  Senate, 
and  today  it  is  here  before  us. 

I  commend  those  Senators,  all  of 
them— Senator  Smith,  Senator  McCain; 
Senator  Helms  who  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  from  me.  Sen- 
ator Kerry,  and  Senator  Pressler. 

My  remarks  will  not  be  long  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  Senator  Smith  who  will 
indeed  present  what  I  know  will  be  a 
powerful  statement  and  one  that 
should  be  heard  by  all. 

But  I  think  we  should  carefully  listen 
to  the  veterans  of  Vietnam.  I  think  we 
should  pay  close  attention  to  Senator 
Kerry,  Senator  McCain,  and  Senator 
PRESSLER.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  do  that. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Vietnam.  I 
went  there  with  Senator  Hatfield, 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Specter, 
Senator  Nickles,  Senator  Mathews 
and  Senator  Bennett.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary experience  for  me  to  be  in 
Hanoi  for  2  days,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,  formerly  Saigon— and  for  me,  I 
think  it  will  always  be  "Saigon."  I  was 
there  to  learn,  to  pay  attention,  and 
try  to  grapple  with  the  POW  issue,  the 
MIA  issue,  the  trade  issue — all  of  them. 

I  was  taken  by  several  things.  We  in- 
vestigated these  issues  in  much  depth. 


and  one  of  the  most  memorable  aspects 
of  our  trip  was  General  Tom  Needham, 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.  He  served  in  Vietnam 
twice — two  tours  of  duty,  both  volun- 
tarily. He  has  surrounded  himself  with 
an  extraordinary  cadre  of  people  from 
all  branches  of  our  military  who  are 
there  on  the  ground  and  are  allowed  to 
do  just  about  anything  they  want  to 
do.  They  can  go  anywhere  they  want  to 
go.  I  will  not  be  repetitive,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  that. 

I  was  more  surprised  at  the  Vietnam- 
ese general,  who  was  on  the  other  side 
of  that  joint  task  force.  He  lost  a 
brother  in  the  war  and  does  not  know 
his  whereabouts  or  what  became  of 
him.  He  claimed  that  300,000  Vietnam- 
ese are  missing  or  prisoners  of  war.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  could  be  prisoners 
of  war— but  at  least  300,000  of  their  peo- 
ple are  missing  from  this  war.  To  me  it 
had  a  special  poignancy  because,  as  we 
traveled  back  to  the  United  States,  we 
passed  the  area  where  my  first  cousin 
went  down.  Somewhere  in  the  North 
Marianas  is  "Billy  "  Simpson  Brady, 
my  first  cousin.  He  is  missing  in  action 
or  a  prisoner  of  war  from  the  Second 
World  War. 

There  are  78.760  people  who  have 
never  been  found  from  the  Second 
World  War;  78,760  people  of  that  war 
are  unaccounted  for.  They  are  either 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
from  the  Second  World  War.  I  hear 
nothing  about  them. 

There  are  7,800  people  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoners  of  war  from 
Korea.  I  hear  nothing  about  them. 

There  are  2,300—1  do  not  recall  the 
specific  figure,  but  it  is  very  close  to 
that — who  are  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam.  The 
pain  and  the  anguish  of  that,  to  the 
survivors,  must  be  total.  I  have  a  con- 
stituent who  lost  a  brother,  a  man  in 
Laramie,  who  is  very,  very  passionate 
about  this.  I  believe  he  thinks  that  I 
am  some  lesser  form  of  human  being 
because  I  have  said  that  we  must 
"move  on." 

I  am  a  veteran.  I  was  not  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  not  been  at  war.  I  was  in  at  the 
end  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Ger- 
many in  1955  and  1956.  I  saw  the  left- 
overs of  war  at  the  end  of  that  army  of 
occupation,  even  in  those  years.  And  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  is  time  to 
move  on. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  puzzled.  Why  we 
do  not  spend  this  same  interest  or  time 
thinking  about  those  many  thousands 
of  people  from  our  country,  missing  in 
action  and  simply  gone  from  our  lives, 
that  we  did  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  before?  Because  the  war  ended  and 
here  we  are,  21  years  after  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  accord. 

Tomorrow,  I  would  like  to  remind 
this  Chamber,  marks  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Accord 
that  arranged  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  That  was  signed  on  January 
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27.  1973;  21  years  have  now  passed  since 
we  entered  into  a  peace  agreement 
with  Vietnam. 

Do  you  know  what  we  were  doing  21 
years  after  the  last  day  of  World  War 
II,  September  2,  1945?  That  was  1966.  We 
were  in  a  full  range  of  normalized  ac- 
tivity with  Germany  and  Japan.  That 
is  what  we  were  doing.  It  is,  I  think, 
important  to  remember  where  we  were 
21  years  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Had  we  fully  normalized  relations  with 
Germany  and  Japan?  We  certainly  had. 
And  that  was  not  the  half  of  it.  Not 
only  had  we  restored  friendly  relations 
with  those  two  countries  but  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  was  asked  to  provide  a 
great  deal  of  the  resources  to  do  it. 
That  is  how  we  dealt  with  our  adver- 
saries after  the  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  That  is  what  we  did. 
Now  we  have  come  21  years  since  the 
end  of  this  war,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  war  and  World 
War  II?  I  am  puzzled  at  it. 

Maybe  I  was  tainted  in  this  matter 
when  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  my 
friend  from  California— and  we  worked 
closely  together— had  a  hearing  years 
ago  on  this  issue.  We  were  trying  to 
find  the  answers  because  he  was  chair- 
man and  I  was  chairman,  at  different 
times,  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. We  held  a  hearing  and  we  said, 
"Bring  in  the  information.  Show  us  the 
material.  We  are  ready  to  listen." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  total  sense  of 
offense  that  I  experienced  when  I  lis- 
tened to  a  group  of  people  telling  us 
about  "live  sightings."  And  they  said 
they  had  a  film.  They  said,  "We  have  a 
film,  it  is  287  minutes  long  and  it  is  the 
most  devastating  thing.  It  shows  just 
exactly  where  these  people  are,  even 
today."  And  then  they  brought  in  other 
photos. 

We  did  not  have  a  resource  staff,  but 
we  had  enough  resources  to  find  that 
the  photos  of  the  persons  standing  in 
uniform  were  taken  in  Hawaii,  and 
that  there  never  was  a  film.  But  this 
man  had  a  reel  with  him  and  said, 
"Here  it  is  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  for 
2  million  bucks." 

I  said,  "You  testified  under  oath  that 
you  were  an  American.  I  don't  believe 
that.  You  are  nothing.  To  say  that  you 
would  provide  a  film  and  then  not  have 
it,  and  further  that  you  would  give  it 
up  to  help  your  country  for  $2  million." 

Well,  if  I  had  been  20  .years  old — and 
when  I  was  20,  I  weighed  260  pounds, 
had  hair,  and  thought  beer  was  food— I 
would  love  to  have  pitched  this  guy 
through  the  window  like  a  javelin. 
However,  being  rather  frail,  but  not 
quite  as  frail  as  my  colleague  from 
California,  the  two  of  us  just  sat  there 
in  mutual  disgust.  Finally  this  fellow 
said,  'ril  meet  you  two  guys  in  the 
parking  lot."  Senator  Cranston  and  I 
felt  that  neither  one  of  us  could  prob- 
ably cut  the  mustard  anymore,  because 
he  looked  like  he  had  taken  training 
from  Charles  Atlas.  But  I  was  offended 


by  that  exchange,  and  I  remain  of- 
fended by  it,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  those 
who  have  been  doing  all  this  work  to 
review  it. 

But  the  Paris  Accord  was  signed  and 
now  21  years  have  passed.  The  world  is 
not  at  war.  We  took  "the  long  view" 
after  the  Second  World  War.  The  Japa- 
nese attacked  us  in  the  Second  World 
War  to  stai"  it.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  at  the 
time  of  leading  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence, was  trying  to  get  America  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  revolution. 
And  he  wrote  Harry  Truman  eight 
times,  saying:  We  are  starting  a  new 
and  independent  country.  And  he 
quoted  Lincoln  and  he  quoted  Jeffer- 
son. 

There  was  no  response  to  that  com- 
munique, or  those  several  commu- 
niques. Senator  Hatfield  will  perhaps 
involve  himself  in  this  debate  because 
he  was  there  the  day  of  independence 
in  Vietnam,  as  our  history  was  being 
recited  to  their  people  by  their  leader. 

Well,  the  war  came.  We  were  in- 
volved. And  I  admire  so  much  those 
who  served  there  with  such  honor.  And 
I  think  the  wounds  are  healing. 

But  I  think  if  we  can  all  put  to  rest 
the  idea  that  those  of  us  who  favor  nor- 
malization, and  I  certainly  do.  are 
somehow  less  committed,  less  passion- 
ate, or  maybe  less  patriotic.  No  one 
here  in  this  Chamber  is  making  that 
distinction,  or  even  postulating  that, 
but  there  are  groups  in  America  that 
are  thriving  on  this  chaos.  They  bear 
our  close  attention  and  they  bear  our 
criticism. 

I  think  we  must  listen  to  these  deco- 
rated veterans,  these  prisoners,  these 
men  among  us  who  suffered  the  most 
at  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese.  They 
are  the  ones  calling  for  us  to  move  for- 
ward sensibly,  to  begin  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  Vietnam.  What  do 
you  get  when  you  establish  a  relation- 
ship or  a  diplomatic  or  trade  presence? 
You  get  an  embassy,  as  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  so  aptly  says.  I  would  vote  for 
that  right  now. 

It  would  make  a  large  difference 
when  we  have  a  physical  presence  in 
that  country,  a  focal  point  for  all  our 
inquiries  on  the  ground  with  respect  to 
these  leads.  We  would  get  American 
private  interests  there  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  country  making  it  ever 
more  difficult  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  outside  world.  Just  as  importantly, 
we  would  get  leverage.  We  could  estab- 
lish financial  and  trade  ties  with  Viet- 
nam, which  world  be  the  beginnings  of 
an  interdependency  that  gives  the  Vi- 
etnamese far  more  incentive  to  cooper- 
ate with  us. 

People  say,  "Don't  do  it.  Keep  the  le- 
verage of  the  embargo  on  now."  What 
have  we  gotten  for  the  embargo?  We 
got  stiffed— stiffed — for  19  years,  18 
years,  nothing  more.  What  did  it 
prove?  Nothing.  When  we  opened  the 
door  a  crack,  we  began  to  get  action, 
action  like  now,  today.  If  some  of  the 


groups  that  came  to  me  4  years  ago 
came  back.  I  would  say,  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  Vietnam,  point  out  a  coordi- 
nate on  the  map  and  say,  "I  want  to  go 
there  and  find  out  who  is  there,'"  and 
you  could  do  that  today.  Now,  what  re- 
markable progress.  I  do  think  the  clock 
is  running.  I  think  the  bargain  was 
made,  as  Senator  McC.'MN  has  said. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

And  then,  finally,  people  in  my  town 
meetings  have  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  North  Koreans, 
SlMPSu.N?  We  have  a  country  there  that 
does  not  understand  anything.  They 
are  Neanderthal,  they  are  backward, 
they  are  frightening.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  North  Korea?"  I  say, 
"I  have  an  idea  for  you.  '  Now  do  not 
throw  anything.  I  will  get  mail  from 
home  on  this  one.  I  sa.y,  "The  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  North  Korea,  or  to 
handle  North  Korea,  is  to  give  MFN 
status  to  China  and  give  it  perma- 
nently. We  give  MFN  to  Syria,  Libya, 
and  Iran,  who  are  not  exactly  some  of 
the  finest  of  our  compatriots  in  world 
government,  and  we  do  that  with  them. 
Then  you  can  also  normalize  relation- 
ships with  Vietnam.  The  North  Kore- 
ans will  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  what 
happened  here?"  They  would  see  the 
United  States  relationship  with  China, 
and  the  United  States  with  a  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam,  and  the  North  Ko- 
reans will  see  they  will  be  isolated 
from  the  world  unless  they  begin  to  lis- 
ten to  what  the  world  is  telling  them. 
The  backwater  channels  are  already 
working  from  Vietnam  and  China  to 
North  Korea  right  now,  right  today  as 
we  speak. 

So  we  could  remove  a  potential  ally 
for  North  Korea  in  the  current  climate 
of  tension  between  ourselves  and  that 
country.  Ask  anyone  who  has  dealt 
with  the  North  Koreans-  they  will  tell 
you  how  indispensable  it  is  that  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Russians  in  bringing 
North  Korea  to  the  bargaining  table.  If 
Vietnam,  too,  has  an  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic relationship  with  the  West, 
North  Korea's  diplomatic  isolation 
would  be  virtually  complete.  This 
should  remind  us  that  it  is  true  with 
Vietnam  as  with  every  other  country, 
enemies  are  more  expensive  than 
friends. 

I  see  my  fine  friend.  Senator  John- 
ston, is  here,  and  he  was  the  splendid 
leader  of  our  delegation.  I  shall  yield  to 
him. 

But  in  the  end,  it  is  going  to  come 
down  to  whether  it  serves  the  interests 
of  America  to  keep  Vietnam  closed  off. 
I  think  it  is  so  important  to  open  these 
relations,  to  listen  to  those  who  were 
there,  which  will  bring  the  North  Kore- 
ans to  the  table  when  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  Vietnamese 
who  were  all  involved  in  that  war  are 
engaged  with  us  in  trade  and  economic 
activity. 

Sure,  there  is  the  economic  relation- 
ship and  Americans  are  waiting  to  get 
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involved.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
no  one  has  thought  of.  We  have  reset- 
tled over  800,000  Vietnamese  in  this 
country  as  refugees,  and  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  maybe  half  of  them 
might  be  ready  to  go  back.  Many  of 
them  are  residing  in  the  State  of  the 
occupant  of  the  chair.  They  are  waiting 
for  this  act — to  be  able  to  say,  "I  have 
some  capital.  I'm  ready  to  go.  I'm 
headed  back  to  Vietnam.  That's  my 
homeland.  I  came  out  as  a  refugee.  The 
government  has  changed.  We  have  posi- 
tive relations.  I  am  taking  the  capital 
and  I'm  headed  back,  headed  home." 
That  is  one  I  have  not  heard  talked 
about.  That  is  very  real.  That  would 
relieve  some  of  the  pressures  on  us 
with  regard  to  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
issues  today  in  America  about  asylum 
and  immigration  refugees. 

So  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
any  of  the  efforts  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  are  aided  in  any  way  by  isolating 
Vietnam.  Now  we  are  seeing  the  begin- 
nings of  greater  cooperation.  I  know  it 
is  tough  for  all  Senators,  a  tough  emo- 
tional issue  for  all  of  us,  but  I  think  we 
need  to  take  a  sober  and  comprehen- 
sive view  that  guided  our  policies  after 
the  Second  World  War. 

We  did  not  undertake  those  policies 
out  of  a  spirit  of  giddy  self-sacrifice. 
We  did  not  undertake  those  policies 
out  of  any  lack  of  horror  at  the  ex- 
cesses of  Japan  and  Nazi  Germany.  And 
we  certainly  did  not  undertake  them 
out  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  78,750 
soldiers  who  remained  missing  at  the 
end  of  that  war.  We  did  it  because  we 
retained  fresh  memories  of  the  follies 
of  a  punitive  peace — which  was  how  we 
ended  the  First  World  War.  After  World 
War  I,  we  did  nothing  to  integrate  and 
unify  the  aims  of  the  warring  parties, 
with  the  result  that  the  world  was 
again  plunged  into  war  just  one  genera- 
tion later.  But  after  World  War  II,  we 
learned  our  lesson,  and  so  we  took  the 
long  view.  One  result  is  that  Germany 
and  Japan  are  peaceful  members  of  the 
international  community  today. 

Not  only  will  our  foreign  policy  and 
trade  status  be  better  for  it,  but  our 
POW/MIA  efforts  will  benefit  from  it  as 
well. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  thank 
Senator  KERRY.  I  look  forward  to  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Johnston  and  Sen- 
ator Smith.  I  shall  be  listening  in- 
tently. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a  very 
thoughtful  statement.  I  agree  with 
every  word  he  said.  I  might  say,  it  was 
a  delight  and  a  very  constructive  thing 
to  be  on  the  trip  with  him — which  we 
just  got  back  from — including  Hanoi 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  have  read 
and  been  concerned  about  Vietnam  and 
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about  our  relationship  with  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  principally  concerned  about 
MIA's  and  POW's.  All  Americans  have 
tremendous  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  the  families  Who  have  lost  loved 
ones  in  Vietnam.  I  go  to  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  fairly  regularly  because, 
frankly,  I  bicycle  on  The  Mall.  Every 
time  I  see  those  50,000-odd  names  there, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  tremendous  trag- 
edy that  Vietnam  represented  for  this 
country.  It  brings  to  mind  the  contin- 
ued suffering  of  the  families  of  our 
MIA's  and  POW's. 

Madam  President,  I  stand  here  today 
to  ask  for  dropping  of  the  embargo  not 
because  I  care  less  about  the  MIA's  or 
the  POW's  or  their  families,  but  be- 
cause the  best  way  to  get  further  infor- 
mation for  MIA's  and  POW's  is  to  drop 
the  embargo.  We  have  all  kinds  of  con- 
troversial decisions  which  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  but  few  of  those 
controversial  decisions  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  clear  as  this  question.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  ought 
to  drop  that  embargo.  Let  me  tell  you 
why. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
gotten  100  percent  cooperation  or 
whether  it  is  90  percent  or  whether 
there  remain  some  few  additional  docu- 
ments that  they  are  withholding  that 
we  can  get,  but  this  much  is  absolutely 
clear:  We  have  gotten  what  Gen.  Tom 
Needham,  our  man  in  charge — a  tough 
major  general  in  the  United  States 
Army,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  2 
years — says  we  have  gotten  complete 
cooperation  from  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment in  not  only  giving  documents 
but  in  allowing  access  to  sites  and  also 
with  respect  to  Cambodia. 

If  we  reward  that  kind  of  cooperation 
with  a  continuation  of  the  embargo, 
then  I  think  that  is  one  way  to  really 
risk  the  cutting  off  of  further  informa- 
tion. The  way  to  encourage  the  contin- 
ued flow  of  information  is  to  reward 
that  with  a  dropping  of  the  embargo. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration undertook  an  initiative 
with  the  Vietnamese  on  what  they 
called  the  pathway  to  normalization. 
They  told  the  Do  Muoi  government 
that  they  had  to  do  three  things  in 
order  to  qualify  for  normalization  of 
relationships  and  dropping  the  embar- 
goes. Two  of  those  things  had  to  do 
with  POW's  and  MIA's.  One  was  to 
allow  access  to  sites,  and  the  other  wa,s 
to  allow  access  to  the  documents.  Gen- 
eral Needham  and  all  of  his  staff — he 
has  archeologists,  he  has  linguists,  he 
has  different  specialists  in  a  whole 
complex  there  which  they  call  the 
Ranch.  We  visited  the  ranch  and  had 
briefings  in  depth.  To  a  man  and  to  a 
woman  in  that  grroup,  they  said  the  co- 
operation is  complete.  We  have  12 
teams  around  Vietnam  in  all  parts 
from  the  north  to  the  south  to  the 
highlands  to  the  lowlands  that  are  in 
there  digging  in  crash  sites  now,  full 
access  to  those  crash  sites. 


So  on  the  two  scores  of  allowing  ac- 
cess to  the  sites  and  allowing  access  to 
the  documents,  the  cooperation  has 
been  complete. 

The  third  element  on  the  pathway  to 
normalization  had  to  do  with  Cam- 
bodia. We  wanted  them  out  of  Cam- 
bodia and  to  secure  their  cooperation 
with  respect  to  access  to  Cambodia.  We 
have  gotten  that  cooperation.  General 
Needham  says  so. 

Where  should  we  get  the  evidence  and 
who  should  be  the  primary  judges  of 
cooperation?  I  submit  it  ought  to  be 
our  man  who  has  been  there  for  2  years, 
our  man  and  our  group  who  are  di- 
rectly charged  by  this  country,  not 
some  bleeding  heart  liberals  who  are 
always  wanting  to  make  friends  with 
former  enemies,  but  a  tough-minded 
general  who  in  turn  followed  up  on  the 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
General  Vessey,  who  also  thinks  we 
ought  to  normalize  relations.  That  is 
where  our  information  ought  to  come 
from,  from  the  people  in  charge. 

If,  having  gotten  that  kind  of  co- 
operation, we  now  continue  the  embar- 
go, then  what  is  the  Do  Muoi  govern- 
ment to  say  but — I  do  not  know  what 
they  would  say,  but  I  can  tell  you  we 
risk  the  cutoff  of  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

General  Needham  told  us  there  were 
about  2,000  cases  that  they  thought 
were  solvable,  where  they  could  deter- 
mine one  way  or  the  other  what  had 
happened.  There  are  a  lot  more  cases 
than  that  that  are  still  open,  but  many 
of  those  cases  would  never  be  solved  be- 
cause they  involve  a  crash  at  sea,  or 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get 
that  information.  But  of  the  2.000  solv- 
able cases,  General  Needham  tells  us, 
they  think  they  have  solved  70  percent 
of  them.  There  are  still  some  30  per- 
cent, something  over  700,  as  I  recall, 
that  are  still  solvable.  The  progress  is 
going  very  well. 

The  cooperation  is  complete.  Senator 
Kerry,  to  whom  I  think  this  Senate 
and  this  country  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  has  been  to  Vietnam,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times,  been  out  on 
the  crash  sites,  seen  the  actual  co- 
operation, and  fully  endorses  what 
General  Needham  told  us. 

Senator  McCain,  we  saw  the  lake 
where  he  crashed  outside  of  Hanoi  and 
where  his  parachute  came  down  and 
where,  by  the  way,  they  have  a  monu- 
ment depicting  the  fact  that  Air  Force 
Major  "McCann"  was  shot  down  and 
captured.  We  had  our  pictures  taken — 
I  do  not  see  Senator  McCain  in  the 
Chamber.  We  had  our  pictures  taken  in 
front  of  his  monument.  He  has  been 
over  there.  He  feels  the  same  way. 

Now,  where  is  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary?  There  are  just  little  bits  and 
pieces  and  snippets  of  evidence,  sus- 
picions. But,  Madam  President,  wheth- 
er there  is  evidence  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered or  not,  if  we  reward  cooperation 
with  further  intransigence  on  our  part. 
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that  is  really  the  way  to  shut  off  the 
information. 

What  I  am  saying.  Madam  President, 
is  we  should  drop  the  embargo  not 
based  on  trust  in  the  Vietnamese,  not 
based  on  their  rhetoric,  not  based  on 
trade.  And  indeed  there  are  great  op- 
portunities for  trade,  but  that  should 
not  figure  in  the  formula  here.  It  ought 
to  be  based  on  MIA's  and  POW's  and 
the  continued  flow  of  information.  In 
that  respect.  Madam  President,  it  is  a 
very  clear  question. 

(Mr.  WOFFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  final  point.  Is  this 
the  last  bit  of  "leverage"  we  have?  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  a  continuation 
of  the  embargo  is  reverse  leverage.  It  is 
not  actual  leverage  because  it  would 
operate  in  reverse  against  us.  But  be- 
yond that,  Mr.  President,  we  have  plen- 
ty of  continued  leverage  against  the 
Vietnamese. 

We  participate  in  the  international 
banks  from  whom  Vietnam  wants  and 
needs  credits  to  rebuild  their  country. 
They  need  American  companies.  They 
need  a  lot  from  us  and,  if  we  drop  that 
embargo,  we  will  still  have  that  lever- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  clear 
the  time  to  drop  the  embargo  against 
Vietnam  is  now;  reward  their  coopera- 
tion and  thereby  secure  continued  co- 
operation. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Kerry,  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  the  other  coauthors,  mostly 
Vietnam  veterans,  who  have  been  so 
strong  in  their  leadership  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
is  being  offered  by  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  and  Arizona  is  really 
the  defining  moment  on  the  issue  of 
the  trade  embargo  with  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  kind 
remarks  made  by  Senator  McCain  and 
Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  Simpson 
about  me  are  very  much  appreciated. 
This  is  not  a  personal  argument.  I  have 
no  personal  vendettas  against  any 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
Many  of  them  served  in  Vietnam,  as  I 
have  done,  and  many  had  more  things 
happen  to  them  than  I  did:  Senator 
Kerrey  wounded;  Senator  McCain,  who 
is  a  POW. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  of  principle  after  10 
years,  10  long  years  in  the  Congress 
working  on  this  issue.  I  have  been  to 
Vietnam  five  times  myself,  in  addition 
to  the  time  I  spent  there  in  the  war.  It 
is  something  that  is  controversial,  and 
I  hope  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
truly  undecided — sometimes  I  wonder 
how  many  there  are  of  us  in  that  posi- 
tion—would focus  on  this  debate  and 
some  of  the  things  I  have  to  say. 

Just  so  my  colleagues  will  know,  at 
some  point  after  the  vote  is  taken  on 


the  Kerry-McCain  amendment,  I  will 
offer  another  amendment — whether  it 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  or 
freestanding  amendment  remains  to  be 
seen  at  this  point,  but  it  will  be  an 
amendment  that  I  think  is  much  more 
realistic.  In  general,  it  will  say  that 
the  amendment,  my  own  amendment, 
which  I  will  talk  about  in  a  few  min- 
utes, makes  lifting  of  the  trade  embar- 
go against  Vietnam  contingent  upon 
POW/MIA  progress  as  determined  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  that  President  may  be. 

That  is  a  reasonable  solution.  Spe- 
cifically, my  amendment  will  say  to 
lift  the  embargo  the  President  must 
make  a  determination  to  Congress  that 
Vietnam  has  resolved  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible— not  fully,  as  fully  as  possible — 
POW/MIA  cases  in  reports  where  Viet- 
nam can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
have  additional  information  or  remains 
based  on  U.S.  investigations  to  date. 
And  thirdly,  by  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  President  is  urged  to  consult 
with  Congress,  the  national  veterans 
organizations,  and  the  POW/MIA  fami- 
lies before  making  the  determination 
on  lifting  the  embargo. 

That  amendment  I  will  offer  possibly 
this  evening  if  we  go  on  into  the 
evening,  so  I  would  just  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  that. 

So  those  of  you  who  feel  you  want  to 
be  recorded  in  some  reasonable  way  on 
this  issue,  if  you  feel  strongly  that  the 
embargo  should  be  lifted,  then  the 
Kerry-McCain  amendment  is  the 
amendment  for  which  you  should  vote. 
However,  I  have  this  alternative  which 
I  will  discuss  in  full  detail  very  shortly 
which  will  give  I  think  valid  reasons, 
many  reasons — the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana just  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
some  evidence.  I  have  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  I  will  offer  in  the  form  of 
why  we  should  not  believe  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese have  totally  provided  all  in- 
formation they  unilaterally  can  pro- 
vide. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause how  you  frame  these  debates 
sometimes  influences  votes,  this  is  not 
a  debate;  no  matter  how  many  of  us 
may  feel  about  it,  it  is  not  a  debate 
about  live  POW's.  It  is  about  whether 
Vietnam  has  been  fully  forthcoming  on 
the  POW  issue. 

Some  of  us  have  feelings  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  issue  of  live  POW's, 
whether  it  is  compelling  evidence  or 
weak  evidence  or  strong  evidence.  We 
all  agree  there  is  evidence.  It  is  how 
compelling  it  is.  So  it  is  not  about 
that.  It  is  about  whether  or  not  the  Vi- 
etnamese have  been  forthcoming  in 
providing  unilaterally  all  information 
they  can  provide. 

Now,  having  worked  with  Senator 
Kerry  for  over  a  year  on  the  POW 
committee — we  had  a  good  working  re- 
lationship. We  disagreed  from  time  to 
time.  We  agreed  many  times — I  wish  to 
say    with    respect    to    assessing    this 
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amendment  that  I  believe  to  pull  the 
embargo  now,  given  the  information  we 
still  have  outstanding,  is  an  insult  to 
the  families  of  those  who  have  served, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to  the  men 
themselves  who  are  missing. 

If  you  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  then 
ask.  Ask  the  American  Legion.  I  am 
sure  you  are  hearing  from  them.  My 
colleagues,  read  your  mail,  answer 
your  telephones  from  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations: The  American  Legion,  the 
VFW,  VVA,  DAV,  League  of  Families. 
All  oppose  this  amendment.  Whether 
every  member  does  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  organizations  have  formally  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  amendment. 

They  are  opposed  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  claims  he  is 
doing  on  behalf  of  resolving  the  issue. 
Why?  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  suspect  that 
there  is  some  knowledge  that  before  we 
even  had  increased  access  to  Vietnam — 
and  we  have  had  increased  access  to 
Vietnam,  a  lot  of  it,  and  I  have  seen 
that  myself  firsthand.  But  before  we 
even  had  any  increased  access  really  in 
the  last  2  to  3  years,  before  we  had  a 
.joint  task  force  in  Vietnam,  before  we 
had  a  select  committee  on  the  POW 
issue,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
with  respect,  was  advocating  lifting 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  is  his  foremost  objective. 
He  believes  that  we  should  lift  the  em- 
bargo, and  he  has  a  right  to  believe 
that.  He  said  so  on  occasions  long  be- 
fore this  debate. 

I  have  here  a  New  York  Times  story 
on  October  29,  1990.  This  is  a  letter  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  here  today  who 
are  supporting  his  amendment  sent  to 
then  President  Bush.  I  would  like  to 
read  briefly  a  quote  from  that  letter. 
This  is  a  letter  to  President  Bush.  It 
was  signed  by  Alan  Cranston,  Joseph 
Biden,  John  Kerry,  Christopher 
DoDD,  Frank  Murkowski,  Mark  Hat- 
field, among  others. 

An  excerpt  from  that  letter  very  sim- 
ply says  this:  "The  time  has  come  for 
putting  the  Vietnam  war  behind  us  and 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  U.S. -Vietnam 
relations,"  said  the  letter  of  October 
29.  "We  urge  you  to  act  promptly  to 
lift  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Viet- 
nam, and  we  pledge  our  full  support." 

There  is  not  any  wiggle  room  in  that 
statement,  my  colleagues.  This  was  Oc- 
tober 29,  1990.  That  was  the  view  of  the 
Senator,  many  of  the  Senators,  Sen- 
ator Kerry  and  others,  in  1990.  If  we 
are  talking  about  using  the  last  2V^ 
years  or  3  years  or  4  years  of  coopera- 
tion as  a  reason,  then  I  have  some 
trouble  understanding  what  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is. 

The  point  is,  if  you  are  for  lifting  the 
embargo,  then  you  are  for  lifting  the 
embargo.  But  to  say  that  there  has 
been  this  magnanimous  progress  over 
the  past  3  years,  that  we  did  not  have 
prior  to  that,  and  that  is  the  reason,  is 
simply  incorrect. 
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Since  May  1991  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  I,  has  made  numer- 
ous trips  to  Hanoi.  He  has  made  eight. 
I  think  I  have  made  five.  Each  time 
there  are  claims  where  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  the  Vietnamese  are  giving  us 
great  cooperation,  and  each  time  he  is 
recommending  further  relaxing  or 
doing  something  with  the  embargo.  I 
have  statements.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  them  all.  I  could  but  I  will  not.  He 
has  made  those  recommendations.  He 
made  them  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  sometimes  in 
consultation  with  colleagues,  some- 
times not. 

But  I  just  want  to  make  the  point 
that  it  is  not  something  that  suddenly 
we  have  come  to  that  it  is  time  now  to 
lift  the  embargo  because  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  few  years. 

We  ought  to  lift  the  embargo  when 
the  President  has  determined  that 
Hanoi  has  been  fully  forthcoming  with 
us  on  the  issue.  That  is  when  we  should 
lift  it — President  Clinton,  some  Presi- 
dent in  the  future,  whoever. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  yield  for  a  question,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  have  discussed  this  matter  be- 
fore my  colleague  started  to  speak,  and 
it  relates  to  the  evidence  which  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  feels  that 
he  has  that  there  has  not  been  a  full 
accounting  as  to  the  MIA's.  He  relates 
to  questions  which  my  colleague  has  as 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  conducted  by  Unit- 
ed States  military  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  on 
the  record  the  evidence  indicators 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has. 

My  question  relates  to  why  the  Sen- 
ator is  willing  on  his  alternative 
amendment  which  I  have  reviewed  to 
have  the  President  have  the  authority 
to  lift  the  embargo  if  in  fact  he  is  not 
satisfied  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
indicators  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  that  the  Vietnamese 
government  has  been  entirely  forth- 
coming. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain],  and  the  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry],  they  are  identical  except 
for  the  seventh  paragraph  in  Senator 
Kerry's  amendment.  The  first  five 
paragraphs  are  recitations  which  I 
think  no  one  will  disagree  with.  Para- 
graph 7  of  Senator  Kerry"s  amendment 
is  one  which  I  think  no  one  would  have 
a  disagreement.  But  the  critical  para- 
graph is  paragraph  6  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
further  United  States  and  Vietnamese  efforts 
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to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the 
President  shall  lift  the  United  States  trade 
embargo  against  Vietnam  immediately. 

I  was  a  part  of  the  delegation  with 
Senator  Bennett  on  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, and  was  present  with  Senator 
Simpson  and  heard  what  General  Need- 
ham  had  to  say  and  the  others. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  clarification  in  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  in  my  amendment,  it  is  not 
"immediately."  It  is  "expeditiously." 
So  it  is  really  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  It  is  "expeditiously," 
not  "immediately." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification.  The  materials 
which  I  saw  were  not  inclusive. 

Coincidentally,  we  have  seen  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  on  television 
on  CNN  when  our  delegation  was  at  an 
Air  Force  base  in  Japan  and  heard  the 
concerns.  And  therefore,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  factual  questions  which  he 
has  and  in  fact  his  disagreement  that 
the  Vietnamese  Government  has  done 
everything  which  is  possible. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
paragraph  6,  which  is  the  operative 
paragraph  in  both  the  McCain  and 
Kerry  amendments,  which  says  that  we 
should  lift  the  embargo  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  fullest  possible  accounting.  I 
have  doubts  about  that  because  I  have 
doubts  that  there  will  be  further  dis- 
closure by  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

The  question  on  my  mind— and  I  have 
an  open  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  this.  The  question  in 
my  mind  is  whether  the  Vietnamese 
Government  has  made  a  full  account- 
ing. If  we  are  sure  that  there  are  no 
more  prisoners  of  war.  and  I  believe 
that  is  accepted  on  all  sides,  that  there 
are  no  more  prisoners  of  war  which  are 
being  held,  then  the  question  is  wheth- 
er there  has  been  a  fullest  possible  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  on  the  MIA's,  and  if 
that  is  true,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  to 
lift  the  embargo. 

If  it  is  not  true  that  there  has  been 
the  fullest  disclosure  as  to  the  remains 
of  the  MIA's,  then  my  instinct  is  not  to 
vote  to  lift  the  embargo.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  to  lift  the  embargo  to 
induce  them  to  give  us  a  fuller  ac- 
counting if  in  fact  they  have  not  given 
us  an  honest  accounting.  And  that  is 
the  question  which  I  pose  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire.  Perhaps 
also  a  parliamentary  procedure  would 
be  accorded  to  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  Kerry. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  question.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  it.  The  answer 
to  your  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Vietnamese  are  fully  cooperating  is 
no. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  in 
question  is  basically  an  admission  of 


that  fact.  And  the  idea  is  that  if  we  lift 
the  trade  embargo,  by  doing  that,  we 
will  encourage  further  cooperation  and 
get  more  answers.  I  respect  that  as  a 
position  and  I  understand  that  that 
very  well  may  be  the  case,  but  there  is 
no  leverage,  once  we  lift  the  embargo, 
to  get  that  information.  That  informa- 
tion could  be  destroyed,  or  whatever, 
because  it  could  be  an  embarrassment. 

For  example — and  only  for  example — 
if  there  were  some  very  nasty  records 
that  had  been  kept  about  what  may 
have  happened  to  POW's  during  the 
war  or  after  the  war,  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  and  they  are  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Vietnamese,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  put  that  infor- 
mation out. 

We  have  two  issues.  One.  have  they 
been  fully  forthcoming?  By  that  I 
mean,  have  they  provided  us  all  infor- 
mation that  they  could  put  their  hands 
on  now  and  provide  to  the  U.S.  side? 
The  answer  to  that  is  no.  I  will  docu- 
ment that  in  my  later  remarks,  but 
that  is  the  first  point. 

The  other  side  of  it  is,  should  we  go 
ahead  and  lift  the  embargo  and  hope 
that  we  get  it?  That  is  a  fair  argument. 
I  do  not  buy  it,  because  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  them  to  do  it  once  we  lift 
the  embargo. 

You  could  use  the  same  argument  in 
North  Korea.  Maybe  we  should  lift  that 
embargo  and  they  will  give  us  access  to 
their  nuclear  facilities.  I  do  not  buy  it. 

Have  the  Vietnamese  been  coopera- 
tive? Yes,  their  cooperation  has  in- 
creased. I  had  access  to  Vietnam  that 
no  investigator  had  ever  had  the  last 
time  I  was  there  in  July.  They  were  co- 
operative. But  fully  cooperative  in 
terms  of  what  is  in  the  archives  and  in 
the  records  in  Hanoi,  not  what  Senator 
Kerry  is  referring  to  here.  This  photo 
is  a  nice  crash  site  excavation. 

I  support  that,  even  though  the  Viet- 
namese are  charging  us  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  do  this.  It  is  a  built-in  for- 
eign aid;  it  is  not  free.  They  charge  us 
for  helicopters,  planes,  jeeps,  trucks, 
personnel,  manpower,  shovels,  you 
name  it.  They  are  not  cheap;  they  are 
Cadillac  items  that  we  are  paying  for. 
So  we  are  doing  that  and  I  support 
that.  That  will  account  for  people,  but 
that  is  only  one  part  of  it.  What  about 
what  is  in  Hanoi  that  they  unilaterally 
could  provide  from  the  documents  and 
records?  The  answer  to  the  question 
you  ask  is  no,  they  are  not  and  have 
not  fully  provided  those  answers. 

The  thrust  of  the  Senators'  amend- 
ment. Senators  Kerry  and  McCain,  is 
if  we  lift  the  embargo  we  will  get  more 
cooperation  and  get  more  information. 
They  may  be  correct.  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree. I  think  the  risk  is  too  great.  I 
am  not  willing  to  take  that  risk.  We 
have  no  leverage  at  all  if  we  do  it,  and 
that  is  why  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  pursue  the 
question  a  little  more — 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
respond  to  the  question  that  you  al- 
ready asked. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  All  right 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Thank  you.  I  will  be 
brief.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  very  important  and  cru- 
cial question.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  neither  Sen- 
ators Smith  nor  Kerry,  nor  Senator 
McCain  have  all  of  the  information; 
nor  do  we,  because  of  perhaps  our  long 
involvement  in  this  issue,  have  a  to- 
tally objective  view  of  the  issue. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  is 
why  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
look  to  the  views  of  others  who  would 
be  respected  and  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. The  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  forces  in  the  Pacific  is  Admiral 
Larson,  under  whose  direct  command 
they  are  carrying  out  these  operations 
over  in  Vietnam.  On  January  21,  Admi- 
ral Larson,  the  Hawaii-based  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific, said  that  ending  the  19-year-old 
embargo  would  give  him  "an  oper- 
ational advantage"  in  searching  for 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Vietnam.  "If  we  get  more  Americans 
investing,  traveling,  and  participating 
in  Vietnam,  that  will  give  me  a  net- 
work of  information  that  will  obvi- 
ously help  me  to  learn  about  the  past, 
present,  and  perhaps  the  future,"  he 
said  in  an  interview  here  after  a  3-day 
visit  to  Vietnam  this  week.  His  com- 
ments rejected  the  argument  by  some 
veterans  groups  and  families  of  missing 
servicemen  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  its  embargo  to  keep 
up  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  resolve  the 
MIA  issue. 

We  get  the  same  opinion  from  Gen- 
eral Needham,  who  is  the  general  on 
the  ground,  who  has  been  conducting 
our  efforts  to  track  down  the  MIA/POW 
issue. 

These  individuals  may  not  be  the  last 
word,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  think  they  should  be 
given  serious  weight  and  consideration 
as  career  military  people,  who  are 
every  day  immersed  in  this  issue,  who 
believe  it  is  to  our  advantage  in  resolv- 
ing the  POW/MIA  issue  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo. I  recognize  fully  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  in  a  very  ar- 
ticulate fashion,  disagrees  with  that 
view,  and  I  respect  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  as  I  always 
have.  But  I  have  a  tendency  to  give 
great  reliance  to  the  people  in  whose 
hands  we  place  the  responsibility  for 
trying  to  resolve  this  very  difficult, 
many-decade-old  issue. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  allowing  me  to  respond  to  my 
side  of  the  question.  I  think  it  shows 
great  courtesy  on  his  part. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  pursue  the 
question  at  this  point,  I  ask  this  of  my 
colleague,  because  I  know  the  par- 
liamentary   line     is    somewhat    com- 


plicated. The  issue  for  me  turns  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Vietnamese  in  provid- 
ing all  of  the  information.  I  have  enor- 
mous respect  for  what  our  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain  said,  be- 
cause of  his  tremendous  sacrifice  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  I  was  there  with  Sen- 
ator Simpson  when  we  saw  the  monu- 
ment in  the  lake  where  Senator 
McCain  crashed.  I  appreciate  what  Ad- 
miral Larson  said;  I  have  seen  that, 
and  I  appreciate  what  General  Need- 
ham  said,  and  I  heard  personally  about 
their  view  that  there  would  be  addi- 
tional leverage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
greater  leverage  if  we  lift  the  embargo 
or  if  we  do  not  lift  the  embargo.  But 
my  inclination — and  this  is  not  final- 
is  not  based  on  where  we  have  the 
greater  leverage.  My  instinct  is  to  base 
a  decision  on  whether  there  has  been 
total  good  faith  by  the  Vietnamese  in 
disclosing  the  information  as  to  the 
MIA's  and  their  remains.  That  is  why  I 
come  back  to  the  essential  question  as 
to  whether  there  is  evidence  or  indica- 
tors— maybe  not  evidence  in  a  tech- 
nical, legal  sense — but  indicators,  if 
not  evidence,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
good-faith  compliance  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese in  giving  us  all  of  the  information 
about  the  MIA's. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  by  saying  this:  In 
the  amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer 
in  one  form  or  another  before  the  de- 
bate is  concluded,  I  will  go  into  great 
detail  about  evidence  that  is  in  our 
possession  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee's possession  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese have  not  been  fully  cooperative  in 
terms  of  providing  to  us  what  they  can 
provide — not  the  fact  that  they  may 
dig  up  remains  in  10  years  that  they  do 
not  know  about;  I  do  not  hold  them  to 
that.  That  is  an  unreasonable  criteria 
to  apply. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  what  they 
could  unilaterally  turn  over  to  us 
today  if  they  wanted  to.  The  answer  to 
the  question  is  that  they  have  not  done 
that.  They  can  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  are  very  many  people  in  the  U.S. 
Government  who  work  on  this  issue  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  that  would 
deny  that.  I  do  not  think  General  Need- 
ham  and  Admiral  Larson  would  deny 
that. 

There  has  been  a  great  focus,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  pointed 
out,  on  digging  up  crash  sites  and 
going  to  various  locations  and  getting 
access  to  those  crash  sites,  which  we 
have  never  had  access  to  before,  cor- 
rect. 

What  I  want  to  get  into  are  some  of 
the  other  areeis  we  have  not  even  asked 
to  go  to  yet.  For  example,  there  are 
many  prisons  in  Vietnam  that  our  peo- 
ple have  never  gone  to,  where  we  have 
had  live  sighting  reports;  indeed  we 
have  had  reports  that  people  died  in 
those  prisons,  were  buried  in  those 
prisons  as  prisoners,  and  the  remains 


were  never  recovered.  Not  only  were 
they  not  recovered— and  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  myself  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks— we  never  asked  for  them. 

I  repeat  that.  We  have  never  asked  to 
go  to  those  prisons  to  look  at  those 
grave  sites. 

Now,  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  come 
out  with  some  big  critique  or  being 
very,  very  critical  of  the  whole  oper- 
ation here.  That  is  not  the  purpose. 

The  purpose  is  to  point  out  to  you 
and  to  my  colleagues  that  what  this 
amendment  is  about  is  a  direct  depar- 
ture from  policy  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Presidents,  including  this 
President  today.  It  is  a  dramatic  depar- 
ture from  that. 

I  would  like  to  just  continue  with  my 
remarks.  I  can  point  that  out. 

I  would  just  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  could  listen  to  some 
of  the  remarks  that  I  have  and  some  of 
the  information  that  I  have  and  make 
up  his  mind. 

I  respect  the  fact  he  is  open  minded 
about  it.  But  you  know,  there  are  plen- 
ty of  examples,  plenty  of  them 
•throughout  the  files  where  we  based  on 
very,  very  good  intelligence  from  our 
own  prisoners  who  have  returned,  in- 
cluding Senator  McCain,  that  would  in- 
dicate that  there  was  information 
available. 

I  will  just  give  you  one  example  of 
what  happened  to  a  pilot  who  was  shot 
down,  captured  alive,  his  capture  wit- 
nessed and  imprisonment  witnessed  by 
other  prisoners,  filmed  on  Communist 
propaganda  films,  sent  around  the 
world  in  Communist  propaganda  and 
first,  he  never  came  back  alive,  second, 
his  remains  never  returned,  and  third, 
no  information  one  way  or  other  what 
happened  to  him  ever  came  to  our  at- 
tention. 

We  agree  they  kept  very  meticulous 
records,  and  we  know  they  could  an- 
swer what  happened  to  an  individual 
like  that.  We  know  that.  And  they 
have  not. 

There  are  numerous  questions  like 
that,  just  to  give  one  category  of  cases, 
and  that  is  why  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  It  gets  down  to  basic  de- 
cency and  we  have  always  confronted 
the  Vietnamese,  the  families,  the 
interagency  groups  under  Presidents 
Ford,  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush  and 
now  President  Clinton,  and  that  was  no 
longer  in  the  group,  but  they  always 
went  after  Vietnamese  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis,  provided  it  to  us  on  a  hu- 
manitarian basis  what  you  can  provide. 
But  we  kept  on  the  road. 

Every  time  we  go  over  there,  whether 
Kerry,  me  or  someone  else,  they  pro- 
vide some  more  information.  They  sent 
out  Senator  Kerry.  I  heard  him  say  on 
the  floor  the  1,000  documents  and  pho- 
tographs. One  percent  of  those  docu- 
ments and  photographs  returned  per- 
tained to  American  POW's  or  MIA's 
missing.  The  rest  of  them  pertained  to 
people  who  returned. 
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So  I  think  we  really  need  to  look 
through  this  and  make  up  our  own 
minds  in  terms  of  saying  what  is  it. 
have  they  really  fully  cooperated?  And 
if  you  believe  that  they  have  not.  then 
you  have  to  decide  on  that  basis  wheth- 
er or  not  you  think  that  they  will  co- 
operate more  if  we  lift  the  embargo. 

My  feeling  is  that  they  will  not  be- 
cause they  have  no  incentive  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  risk.  If  you  feel  the  risk  is  worth 
taking,  then  you  would  support  the 
Kerry-McCain  amendment. 

I  do  not.  I  believe  it  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take as  it  would  be  in  lifting  an  embar- 
go on  Libya  or  North  Korea  or  some 
other  country  where  we  have  dif- 
ferences. 

Personally,  because  of  the  trips  I 
have  taken  I  like  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. They  have  been  very  courteous  to 
me,  even  though  I  disagreed  with  them. 
Senator  Kerry  knows  that  they  pro- 
vided me  a  great  deal  of  access  to  their 
country.  They  were  polite  and  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  that.  And 
they  know  though  that  I  know  that 
they  still  can  provide  more  informa- 
tion, and  I  feel  they  should  before  we 
lift  the  embargo. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
colleague  if  I  could  have  a  chance  to 
answer  the  two  questions  he  pro- 
pounded? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  kind  of  started  into  some 
prepared  remarks  and  have  been  inter- 
rupted a  number  of  times.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant line  of  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  asked  a 
good  question.  I  want  to  answer  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
said  you  take  a  risk  if  you  lift  this.  I 
would  answer  him  by  saying  it  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  It  is  no  risk  to  lift 
it.  You  take  a  risk  to  keep  it. 

The  risk  to  keep  it  is  that  whatever 
cooperation  we  can  get  stops  because 
we  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Vi- 
etnamese. The  policy  of  two  Presidents 
has  been  if  you  cooperate  on  this,  this 
is  the  way  you  lift  the  embargo.  That 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vietnamese  have  done  every- 
thing. I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
they  have  done  every  single  thing  that 
I  asked  or  our  committee  asked  the  en- 
tire time  we  were  there.  They  did  not 
refuse  to  go  one  place.  They  did  not 
refuse  access  to  one  person.  Nor  has 
the  team  that  is  there  said  they  re- 
fused anything. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
correct.  Have  we  been  everywhere?  No, 
it  will  take  10  years  or  more  for  us  to 
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get  everywhere.  Have  we  been  in  every 
prison?  No.  Have  we  excavated  every 
site?  No. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  know,  cannot  apply  the  same 
standard  that  he  is  applying  to  Viet- 
nam that  they  be  fully  forthcoming,  to 
our  own  DIA,  CIA,  or  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  would  not  say  they  have  been 
fully  forthcoming. 

Certainly  as  the  Senator  knows  as  a 
lawyer  and  former  prosecutor,  you  can- 
not put  the  case  together  if  you  are  not 
talking  to  witnesses  and  you  do  not 
have  access  to  the  evidence. 

They  control  the  evidence.  We  will 
only  gather  whatever  evidence  the  Vi- 
etnamese ultimately  either  give  us  or 
we  discover.  We  will  only  discover  it  if 
we  are  there. 

The  Senator  keeps  saying  you  lose 
your  leverage.  You  do  not  lose  your  le- 
verage. You  gain  leverage.  You  gain  le- 
verage because  you  are  not  normaliz- 
ing. You  hold  out  the  normalization. 
You  hold  out  GATT.  You  hold  out 
loans.  You  hold  out  membership  in  the 
world  community.  You  hold  out  MFN 
you  hold  out  a  whole  sequence  of 
things. 

And  you  can  always  put  the  embargo 
back  in  one  month  or  in  3  weeks  or  2 
days  if  they  stop  doing  what  they  say 
they  are  going  to  do. 

So  what  is  the  risk?  The  risk  is  that 
you  take  some  nebulous  standard  of 
fully  forthcoming  when  they  have  done 
everything  we  asked  them  to  do.  We  do 
not  know.  Some  will  assert  our  intel- 
ligence says  they  have  some  document. 
Well,  intelligence  is  intelligence. 
Sometimes  it  is  right,  sometimes  not. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  doc- 
ument is.  We  cannot  walk  into  the 
building  and  say.  "Give  us  the  docu- 
ment; it  is  here."  We  just  do  not  know. 
They  will  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say 
to  you,  "We  do  not  have  the  document, 
Senator." 

So  how  are  you  going  to  find  the  doc- 
ument? You  are  going  to  find  the  docu- 
ment when  some  Vietnamese  sneaks 
into  the  American  office  and  says,  "I 
know  where  the  American  document 
is." 

That,  I  might  add,  is  exactly  what 
General  Vessey  and  our  Secretary  con- 
fronted them  with  on  some  documents 
previously. 

My  colleague  says  the  issue  is  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  been  fully  forth- 
coming. That  is  not  the  issue.  There  is 
no  way  to  prove  whether  they  have 
been  fully  forthcoming  or  not. 

The  issue  is,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
get  the  evidence  out  of  them? 

I  do  not  know  if  you  can  find  a  person 
with  greater  credentials  on  this  than 
Gen.  John  Vessey.  General  Vessey,  you 
know,  has  46  years  of  military  service, 
Vietnam  service,  decorated  with  the 
distinguished  service  cross,  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense  distin- 
guished service  medals,  the  purple 
heart,  medals  from  19  friendly  nations. 


the  civilian  highest  award,  the  medal 
of  freedom  from  President  Bush  for  his 
work  on  this.  Let  me  read  you  what 
General  Vessey  just  said,  and  he  sent 
this  to  us  today. 

This  is  what  General  Vessey  said 
today: 

In  the  past  6  years,  Vietnam  has  made 
huge  leaps  in  the  direction  we  wanted  them 
to  go.  many  of  them  moves  that  we  in  Wash- 
ington thought  would  never  be  made.  Among- 
them: 

Agreed  to  Joint  Field  Investigations  of 
"discrepancy  cases."  We  are  in  the  6th  year 
of  those  investigations. 

Agreed  to  joint  live  sighting  investiga- 
tions. 

Returned  several  hundred  sets  of  remains 
of  missing  Americans. 

Got  out  of  Cambodia  and  supported  U.N. 
sponsored  elections. 

Released  all  reeducation  camp  inmates. 

Helped  reunite  about  300.000  separated  Vi- 
etnamese families. 

Let  us  get  Amerasian  children  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  the  United  States  set  up  a  POW/MIA 
office  in  Hanoi. 

Agreed  to  State  Department  officers  in 
Hanoi  with  no  reciprocal  move. 

Accommodated  a  variety  of  intrusive  re- 
quests—such as  going  through  prisons — by 
the  USG  and  members  of  Congress. 

Have  allowed  U.S.  researchers  unlimited 
access  to  the  Defense  Ministry  Library. 

I  cite  these  Vietnam  Government  steps  not 
to  urge  rewarding  them,  but  as  a  reminder 
that  cooperation  depends  on  confidence 
building  steps.  Lifting  the  trade  embargo 
and  moving  forward  in  relations  is  not  re- 
warding a  heinous  communist  regime  for 
past  crimes!  It  is  a  move  that  will  open  Viet- 
nam and  move  it  toward  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  as  well  as  help  us  reach  our  goal 
of  fullest  possible  accounting. 

This  is  the  overriding  reason  for  lifting  the 
trade  embargo.  We  now  have  the  best  co- 
operation we've  ever  had  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  in  searching  for  evidence 
about  the  fates  of  our  people.  Maintaining 
the  embargo  will  not  improve  that  level  of 
cooperation,  but  rather  will  probably  lessen 
it.  To  achieve  fullest  possible  accounting,  we 
will  need  the  help  of  local  authorities,  the 
Vietnamese  veterans,  and  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Let  me  point  out  that  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  is  not  granting  a  favor  to 
American  business  at  the  expense  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  missing  and  the  Veterans.  It  is. 
rather,  the  surest  way  to  further  the  co- 
operation we  need  to  get  fullest  accounting. 

My  colleague  at  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  said  this  issue  was  not  about 
MIA's,  prisoners,  sites.  The  American 
Legion  and  others— let  me  read  you 
from  the  American  Legion  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
saying  here  to  the  commander-in-chief 
that  the  issue  before  us  is  to  force 
Vietnam  to  return  live  American 
POW's. 

That  is  why  they  are  opposed.  They 
believe  there  are  live  American  POW's. 

So  I  say  to  you,  you  want  to  measure 
good  faith,  I  will  put  General  Vessey 
and  General  Needham  and  General 
Christmas  and  Admiral  Larson  up 
against  the  American  Legion  or  any  of 
these  other  folks  any  day  of  the  week. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  I  have 
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been  very  patient.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  question  and  response. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  point  out,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of  credentials 
who  have  worked  on  this  issue  over  the 
years,  including  General  Vessey.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  anyone,  any  reason- 
able person,  could  draw  the  conclusion 
that  you  have  received  the  best  co- 
operation from  the  Vietnamese  people 
on  this  type  of  an  example. 

Let  us  say  you  are  a  family  member, 
and  you  have  a  loved  one  missing.  You 
see  a  Vietnamese  propaganda  film  with 
your  loved  one  in  perfectly  good  health 
speaking  on  that  film.  He  has  been  cap- 
tured alive.  He  was  uninjured.  He  is 
being  used  for  propaganda  all  over  the 
Chinese  world  during  the  war.  And  you 
have  not  heard  one  single  word  from 
the  Vietnamese. 

Best  cooperation?  Give  me  a  break. 
They  know  what  happened  to  that 
man.  They  know  what  happened  to 
that  man.  And  they  ought  to  tell  us  be- 
fore we  let  somebody  go  drill  for  oil  in 
Vietnam. 

That  is  what  is  driving  this  issue. 
And  I  do  not  accuse  Senator  Kerry  or 
Senator  McCain  of  that  motive.  But  to 
some,  that  is  the  motive.  That  is  the 
objective  here:  To  get  business  in  there 
to  drill  for  oil,  because  the  French  are 
in  there  and  maybe  the  Canadians  are 
in  there,  the  Japanese  are  in  there.  Do 
you  know  what?  They  do  not  have  2,238 
people  missing,  with  all  due  respect. 
That  is  what  the  issue  is  here,  not  best 
cooperation. 

Has  there  been  some  improved  co- 
operation? Yes.  Why  did  we  get  it?  Why 
did  we  get  improved  cooperation  from 
the  Vietnamese?  Because  five  Presi- 
dents from  both  political  parties  held 
firm  on  a  humanitarian  basis  and  said. 
"You  give  us  the  answers  you  can  pro- 
vide us  on  our  missing  and  then  we  will 
forgive  you  and  the  war  will  be  over 
and  it  will  be  behind  us."  That  is  why 
we  are  getting  cooperation,  and  we  will 
get  more  of  it  if  we  stand  up  and  be 
firm. 

So  the  talk  about  nebulous  informa- 
tion, that  is  not  nebulous.  If  you  are 
the  father  or  the  mother  or  the  wife  of 
a  person  who  has  been  seen  on  that 
tape  on  that  film,  they  knew  enough 
about  him  to  tape  him  and  film  him 
and  send  him  all  over  the  propaganda 
world,  did  they  not?  And  they  were  me- 
ticulous record  keepers.  They  took 
photographs  of  dead  people.  They  took 
records  of  everything — how  they  fed 
prisoners  during  the  war  and  what  they 
did  to  them  during  the  war  and  what 
happened  to  them,  how  they  died.  They 
kept  meticulous  journals.  We  have 
them  in  the  DIA.  Go  ask  for  them. 
Look  at  them.  They  know  what  hap- 
pened to  these  people. 

But  they  hold  that  out.  They  hold 
that  out,  because  they  want  us  to  know 
that  they  defeated  us  in  that  war. 


So.  if  you  want  to  take  the  position 
that  you  are  going  to  get  what  hap- 
pened to  that  pilot  on  that  film  if  you 
lift  the  embargo,  that  is  fine,  then  vote 
for  the  amendment.  But  if  you  think 
you  are  going  to  get  it  just  because 
they  want  to  give  it  to  you  and  you  are 
going  to  have  leverage,  you  are  mis- 
taken, seriously  mistaken.  Because 
you  have  zero  leverage.  Zero  leverage. 

And,  frankly,  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  two  officers  over  there. 
Admiral  Larson  and  General  Needham, 
they  are  wrong,  dead  wrong,  on  this 
issue. 

When  it  is  over,  6  months  after  you 
vote  for  this,  how  are  you  going  to  ex- 
plain to  the  families  in  your  State 
when  the  Vietnamese  suddenly  say, 
"Oh,  here  is  the  information  on  colonel 
so  and  so."  Where  did  they  get  it?  Did 
they  just  find  it  somewhere?  How  are 
you  going  to  explain  that  to  the  fami- 
lies? 

It  is  time  we  stand  up  for  principle. 
That  is  just  what  is  wrong  with  this 
country.  It  is  just  why  people  look  on 
those  of  us  in  politics  in  a  derogatory 
way.  We  all  hear  it.  And  this  is  a  good 
example  of  it. 

Stand  up  for  principle.  The  principle 
is  these  people  have  been  deceitful. 
They  have  committed  perfidy.  They 
have  put  these  families  on  a  roller 
coaster  ride  for  years  and  years  and 
years  and  they  are  still  doing  it. 

We  can  get  that  information  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  not  the  busi- 
ness thing  to  do,  the  right  thing  to  do. 
It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  what  we  have  not  heard  here  is 
that  this  amendment  that  the  Senators 
have  offered  is  at  odds  with  everything 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
today.  Bill  Clinton,  has  said  concerning 
his  policy  toward  resolving  the  MIA 
issue.  The  President  has  said — he  said 
it — "Lifting  the  embargo  in  Vietnam 
will  be  contingent  upon  Vietnam  being 
fully  forthcoming  on  the  POW  issue." 

So  if  you  support  your  President  and 
the  previous  Presidents  and  your  posi- 
tion is  they  have  to  be  fully  forthcom- 
ing before  you  lift  the  embargo,  then 
stick  with  your  President  and  his  pred- 
ecessors and  do  it.  If  you  do  not  think 
that  is  right  and  you  disagree  with 
your  President  and  you  disagree  with 
his  last  four  predecessors,  then  you 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  you  hope 
and  you  pray.  You  lift  the  embargo  and 
you  get  down  on  your  knees  and  you 
pray  that  the  Vietnamese  will  give  us 
all  this  information  now  because  we 
have  suddenly  lifted  the  trade  embar- 
go. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  take  that 
chance.  It  is  unfair  to  the  families  of 
these  people  who  served — many  died, 
many  wounded,  captured.  It  is  wrong. 
It  is  morally  wrong. 

Now,  if  they  came  in  here  as  a  group, 
the  Legion,  the  VFW,  the  League  of 
Families,  those  who  have  a  stake  in 
this — not  Senator  Smith,  not  Senator 


Kerry,  the  people  who  have  the  miss- 
ing— if  they  came  in  and  they  said  this 
is  what  we  want,  maybe  we  have  a 
point.  But  they  are  not  saying  that. 
They  are  saying  the  opposite.  They  do 
not  want  this  amendment.  Ask  them 
before  you  vote  if  you  are  undecided. 

The  amendment  also  says  if  we  lift 
the  embargo,  in  effect,  we  improve  our 
leverage  on  Hanoi.  We  are  going  to  con- 
vince Hanoi  to  be  suddenly  forthcom- 
ing. If  they  are  not.  what  do  we  do 
then?  That  is  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  there 
would  be  a  movement  to  reimpose  the 
embargo  at  that  point?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  do  that,  those  of  you  who 
want  to  lift  this  embargo?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  put  it  back  on  again  when  in- 
formation begins  to  dribble  out  that 
you  knew  they  had  before?  Does  any- 
one really  believe  that  we  would  reim- 
pose the  embargo?  Come  on. 

It  is  business  interests  driving  this 
thing.  That  is  what  is  driving  it — prof- 
it. And  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  here 
that  has  a  better  business  voting 
record  than  I  do — big  business,  small 
business,  any  business,  whatever  busi- 
ness; 100  percent  rating  from  the  NFIB; 
100  percent  rating  from  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber. I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any- 
body, with  all  due  respect.  So  do  not 
tell  me  that  I  am  antibusiness.  But 
profits  should  not  come  ahead  of  prin- 
ciple. And  of  all  countries,  this  one  it 
should  not.  The  risks  are  too  high  to 
make  a  concession  like  this. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  know  the  Vi- 
etnamese still  have  information  in 
their  possession — and  we  do  know  it 
and  I  will  prove  it  in  my  later  re- 
marks— about  Americans  who  were 
never  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
we  ought  not  to  lift  the  embargo.  It  is 
a  phony  argument  to  allege  that  if  we 
allowed  more  American  businessmen  to 
go  into  Vietnam  they  would  stumble 
upon  some  information  from  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense.  How  many 
American  businessmen  stumble  around 
the  Pentagon  and  get  top  secret  infor- 
mation? Come  on.  They  are  not  going 
to  let  you  into  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
if  you  are  over  there  drilling  for  oil. 
That  is  ridiculous  to  even  insinuate 
that. 

If  we  lift  the  trade  embargo  against 
North  Korea,  maybe  the  North  Koreans 
will  let  us  go  in  and  look  at  all  their 
nuclear  plants.  Maybe  we  could  have 
some  American  businessmen  go  over 
and  do  it  for  us. 

The  families,  Mr.  President,  of  2,238 
people,  Americans  unaccounted  for, 
still  unaccounted  for  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  are  scared,  to  put  it  bluntly.  They 
are  scared  to  death  that  Senator 
KERRY'  is  going  to  prevail  on  this 
amendment;  that  he  is  going  to  con- 
vince his  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  as  he  has  been  working 
hard  to  do  over  the  past  several  days. 

I  know  he  was  at  the  White  House  re- 
cently, Monday  night,  I  believe,  trying 
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to  make  his  case.  It  is  pretty  conven- 
ient. There  is  a  nice  little,  convenient 
setup  here.  Go  to  Vietnam,  talk  to 
Needham,  talk  to  Larson,  come  back  to 
the  White  House,  talk  to  the  President: 
Everything  is  fine,  we  are  getting  total 
cooperation,  everything  is  just  rosy. 
Let  us  lift  the  embargo. 

That  is  what  is  going  on.  The  fami- 
lies, those  of  you  out  there,  need  to  un- 
derstand that  because  that  is  what  is 
happening.  It  is  a  nice  little  tidy  setup 
here.  We  are  digging  around  over  here, 
looking  for  these  remains.  But  we  are 
not  bothering  to  go  into  Hanoi,  into 
the  ministry  of  defense.  We  are  not  in- 
vestigating live  sighting  reports.  The 
Vietnamese  told  me  they  are  not  even 
looking  at  them  anymore.  They  are  not 
asking  us.  We  are  not  going  to  the  pris- 
ons where  we  have  double  polygraphed 
people  who  say  they  saw  people  buried, 
prisoners.  We  are  not  going  there.  We 
have  not  asked  to  go  there.  We  have 
not  even  asked.  And  the  Vietnamese 
are  not  going  to  let  us  go  there — they 
are  not  going  to  let  us  go  there  unless 
we  ask.  Admiral  Larson  and  General 
Needham,  why  do  you  not  ask  to  go  to 
those  prisons?  And  I  will  be  pointing 
some  of  them  out  to  you,  as  if  you  need 
to  know. 

The  President  has  said  that  lifting  of 
the  embargo  is  contingent  upon  POW/ 
MIA  progress.  So  you  are  going  to  go 
against  the  policy  of  this  President, 
and  his  predecessors  ever  since  the  war, 
if  you  vote  for  this  amendment.  In  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  those 
affected  by  this  amendment,  the  fami- 
lies, it  is  premature  for  the  Senate  to 
do  this. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  lifting  the  em- 
bargo. I  said  I  liked  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and  I  do.  There  are  some  fine 
people  in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  met  a  lot 
of  them  in  five  trips.  I  went  all  over 
the  country  the  last  time  there.  I 
would  like  to  get  the  war  behind  me 
too,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  say: 
With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Do  Muoi  and 
those  of  you  in  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, give  us  the  information  you 
have.  It  is  the  humanitarian  thing  to 
do.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  after 
you  do  that  we  will  lift  the  embargo. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  for  the  past  20  years. 

When  you  cast  your  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  believe  you  should  reject 
it  because  it  is  premature,  and  you 
should  be  doing  so  on  behalf  of  the  fam- 
ilies. They  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
stake,  the  families.  Let  us  stop  think- 
ing about  our  own  selfish  interests, 
stop  thinking  about  some  businessman 
from  some  oil  company  who  wants  to 
go  into  Vietnam  and  drill  for  oil.  That 
is  great.  I  would  like  to  see  them  go  in 
there  and  do  that.  I  have  seen  the 
country.  It  is  oil  rich.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country.  I  have  seen  the  beaches.  I 
would  like  to  go  as  a  tourist — I  have 
told   the   Vietnamese    that — but   after 


you   give   us   the   information   on   our 
men.  That  is  the  decent  thing  to  do. 

And  my  colleagues  should  be  doing 
this  because  they  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  and  his  current  approach 
to  resolving  this  issue.  If  you  do  not 
support  it,  and  you  want  to  break  from 
it,  then  you  vote  for  the  amendment. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms,  and 
with  some  emotion  I  admit.  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment.  It  is  the 
wrong  time.  There  are  many,  many 
times  in  foreign  policy  that  we  tend  to 
micromanage  in  this  place.  I  am  guilty 
of  it.  We  are  all  guilty  of  it,  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  issue  we  are  on. 
But  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
President,  who  I  believe  is  leaning  to 
lifting  the  embargo  anyway— that  is  no 
secret,  many  in  his  administration 
want  it  lifted;  many  in  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration wanted  it  lifted  but  there 
was  more  of  a  debate  there  than  is  in 
this  one — if  we  vote  to  lift  it  we  give 
the  President  the  excuse  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  American 
people,  through  the  Senate,  have  then 
so  indicated  that  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  right  course  of  action  is  to 
have  the  President  first  make  a  deter- 
mination that  Vietnam  has  been  fully 
forthcoming  on  the  POW/MIA  issue. 
Then  and  only  then  should  the  embar- 
go be  lifted. 

I  believe  that  is  the  right  way  to  go. 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  families 
want.  They  have  certainly  indicated  it 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  should  be 
listened  to.  No  one — no  one  including 
me  or  anyone  else — could  possibly  un- 
derstand the  pain  that  these  people 
have  suffered  over  the  past  25  years, 
waiting  every  time  somebody  goes  on  a 
trip  to  Vietnam,  for  some  shred  of  in- 
formation. Imagine  the  feeling  of  those 
who  saw  their  loved  one. 

I  have  a  tape,  a  film,  in  my  office 
that  I  just  got  that  the  Vietnamese 
just  released — in  this  great  period  of 
cooperation— which  showed  Bobby 
Garwood.  Everybody  knows  Bobby 
Garwood  came  home.  But  do  you  know 
what?  In  the  same  film  was  another 
man,  another  POW.  Perfectly  healthy. 
Just  as  healthy  as  you  are  or  I  am. 
Looking  right  into  the  camera.  And 
the  Vietnamese  were  using  him  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

They  said  he  died.  Period.  No  oth^r 
information.  He  died;  died  in  captivity. 
They  know  what  happened  to  him.  And 
they  gave  us  the  film.  Why  can  they 
not  give  us  the  rest  of  the  information? 
They  have  it.  That  is  not  full  coopera- 
tion. And  it  is — even  if  it  is  full  co- 
operation, and  it  is  not,  it  does  not  jus- 
tify taking  the  action  of  this  amend- 
ment with  that  kind  of  perfidy. 

I  do  have  some  other  remarks.  Let 
me  just  ask,  on  a  final  point  on  that 
particular  case  in  that  film:  If  he  died, 
where  are  his  remains?  If  his  remains 
were  destroyed,  where  did  they  bury 


them?  Who  buried  him?  What  happened 
to  him?  They  kept  notes  on  it.  They 
know  what  happened  to  him.  And  there 
are  many  cases  like  that;  not  just  one, 
many. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  the  floor 
but  before  yielding  I  would  say  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  my  own  amendment. 
There  might  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  do  that,  whether  I 
would  speak  to  the  amendment  before  I 
offer  it  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  or 
whether  there  will  be  a  vote  first  on 
the  Kerry  amendment.  But  I  would  just 
say  to  my  colleagues  my  preference 
would  be,  and  I  believe  what  I  will  do, 
is  speak  to  my  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  need  to 
hear  why  I  believe  we  should  stick  to 
the  policy  that  we  now  have,  in  great 
detail,  with  many  examples  and  cases 
of  where  the  Vietnamese  have  not  been 
forthcoming  and  we  know  they  have 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Senator  SPECTER  said  he  would  like 
to  hear  some  evidence.  Senator  John- 
ston said  he  would  like  to  hear  some 
evidence.  I  have  it.  I  will  temporarily 
yield  the  floor  and  allow  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  waiting  to 
speak  to  speak  and  then  reclaim  the 
floor  at  some  point  and  discuss  the 
content  of  my  amendment,  which  will 
either  be  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  or 
another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  colleagues  waiting  to  speak,  so  I 
am  not  going  to  go  on  at  length  to 
rebut  most  of  what  my  colleague  has 
said,  although  it  is  rebuttable. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  important. 
My  colleague  said  the  President  ought 
to  make  the  decision.  He  has  some 
amendment  that  purports  to  give  the 
President  the  chance  to  make  the  deci- 
sion. Please  understand  that  our 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  Senator 
McCain  and  I  and  others,  permits  the 
President  to  make  the  decision.  It  to- 
tally leaves  the  choice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  says  we  believe  he  ought  to  do 
it  expeditiously.  When  the  President 
deems  expeditious  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. So  we  leave  this  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  There  is  no  difference 
there. 

As  to  these  films  that  have  been  al- 
luded to,  it  is  precisely  through  the  Vi- 
etnamese we  got  the  films.  I  was  over 
there  and  negotiated  with  them  to  get 
them  to  turn  over  319  films  that  we 
have  now  reviewed.  We  have  been  able 
to  look  through  the  films.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  that  that  we  now 
have  questions  about  the  whereabouts 
of  this  person  being  buried.  Now  we 
now  have  the  list— I  showed  it  a  few 
moments  ago — of  where  people  who 
died  in  captivity  were  buried.  They 
also  gave  us  that.  So  we  are  going 
about  the  task  of  tracking  each  of 
these  people. 

So,  the  point  to  be  addressed  here  is 
how  we  are  best  going  to  continue  this 
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process  of  accountability,  whether  we 
see  it  shut  off  or  whether  we  continue. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  point  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  for  one  point  for 
30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  In  response  to  what  the 
Senator  said  regarding  the  film,  it  is 
correct  the  Vietnamese  did  provide  the 
film  on  POWs  and  Garwood,  where  we 
got  the  film  on  David  Garwood  25  years 
ago  when  he  was  alive  and  in  prison  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  they  have  not 
told  us  what  has  happened  to  David 
Hrdlickq.  So  it  is  not  a  case  of  them 
providing  films  today  or  previously, 
but  we  have  had  films  for  years  and 
they  never  chose  to  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  agree.  We  do  not  have 
a  disagreement  on  that.  But  the  point 
is,  unless  they  tell  you — which  they 
have  obviously  not  chosen  to  do  for  25 
years — you  have  to  find  out.  Now,  if 
they  are  not  cooperating  with  you,  you 
are  not  going  to  find  out. 

This  is  all  very  simple.  This  is  not 
half  as  complicated  as  some  people 
want  to  make  it  The  choice  for  us  is 
whether  we  encourage  them  to  shut 
down  the  level  of  cooperation  we  have 
gotten  to  by  ignoring  the  cooperation 
we  have  received,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  going  down  this  road.  I 
think  General  Vessey  said  it  about  as 
strongly  as  you  can  say  it.  This  is  a 
way  of  opening  up  that  cooperation.  It 
is  a  judgment  people  have  to  make.  I 
believe  you  keep  better  faith  with  the 
families  by  guaranteeing  we  have  a 
process  in  place  that  will  allow  us  to 
get  them  answers  than  pushing  us  back 
into  the  dark  ages  of  1975  to  1988,  when 
the  families  got  no  answers  and  lived 
in  total  exclusion  of  what  the  truth 
might  be. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  you  care  about  the 
families,  let  us  keep  the  process  open. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  elaborate  a  little 
bit  on  General  Vessey.  He  mentioned 
his  name.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  think  it  appropriate  to  review 
the  fact  that  General  Vessey  got  a  bat- 
tlefield commission  in  World  War  II  at 
age  17,  I  believe,  served  in  three  wars, 
became  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  retired  with  honor  and  dignity, 
and  was  called  back  by  President 
Reagan  and  asked  to  be  his  special 
envoy  to  Vietnam  on  this  issue. 

The  man  clearly  had  deserved  his  re- 
tirement. He  clearly  was  not  eager  for 
this  assignment.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows  how  many 
years  he  has  spent  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  Vietnam  on  this  issue,  examin- 
ing it  in  depth  to  the  point  of  being  to- 
tally knowledgeable  on  every  single 
MIA  case  and  rendering  his  best  judg- 
ment and  advice  and  counsel   to   the 


President  and  the  American  people  and 
those  of  us  in  Congress. 

Is  it  not  clear,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  General  Vessey 
has  said  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  addressing  the  MIA/POW 
issue  for  us  to  move  forward  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment? And  is  it  not  true  that  General 
Vessey  greatly  fears  that  at  some  point 
the  Vietnamese  will  say,  "Look,  we 
have  complied,  we  have  done  what  you 
have  asked  us  to  do  and  yet  you  still 
refuse  to  honor  the  roadmap  that  was 
laid  out  by  the  Bush  administration"? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  he  fears  that 
this  may  cause  us  to  receive  much  less 
cooperation  and  impair  our  ability  to 
get  this  issue  resolved? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  absolutely  correct 
in  summarizing  General  Vessey's  view. 
I  would  like  to  underscore  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. General  Vessey  not  only  received 
a  battlefield  commission  and  served  for 
46  years,  but  I  think  people  ought  to 
focus  that  this  is  a  man  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  and  in  Laos.  He  is  a  com- 
mander. He  lives  by  the  rule  that  you 
do  not  leave  people  behind.  He  came 
out  of  retirement  dedicated  to  live  by 
that  rule.  He  went  back  to  Vietnam 
again  and  again  and  again,  a  long  and 
tough  journey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  his- 
tory of  movement  with  the  Vietnamese 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POW/MIA  History  Re  the  Vietnam  War 

1973: 

A  total  of  591  American  POWs  return  to 
the  United  States.  Most  returned  during  Op- 
eration Homecoming  from  February  to  April 
1973. 

1974: 

The  Vietnamese  repatriate  the  remains  of 
24  POWs  who  died  in  captivity. 

1975: 

Saigon  falls  and  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam. 

1976-1978: 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  Vietnam's  objec- 
tive was  to  be  accepted  into  the  inter- 
national community.  For  example,  in  1977 
when  the  U.S.  opted  not  to  veto  their  United 
Nations  membership,  the  Vietnamese  re- 
sponded by  suddenly  repatriating  the  re- 
mains of  more  than  20  Americans.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S. -Vietnamese  negotiations  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions; however,  this  was  later  scuttled  by  Vi- 
etnamese demands  for  war  reparations  and 
their  invasion  of  Cambodia.  U.S.  policy  at 
the  time  was  accounting  for  missing  Ameri- 
cans as  "a  hoped  for  by-product"  of  the  nor- 
malization process. 

1978-1982: 

Following  the  breakdown  of  normalization 
talks,  contact  with  Vietnamese  officials  vir- 
tually halted,  as  did  the  return  of  remains 
and  any  form  of  cooperation  of  the  POW^MIA 
issue. 

1982-1987: 

The  U.S.  made  clear  that  resolution  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue  was  a  humanitarian  matter 
that  rested  on  international  standards  and 


that  it  was  in  Vietnam's  interest  to  treat  It 
that  way,  regardless  of  the  sUte  of  U.S.-SRV 
diplomatic  relations.  It  was  also  made  clear 
that  the  U.S.  domestic  environment,  absent 
such  treatment,  would  dictate  that  the  pace 
and  scope  of  U.S.-SRV  relations  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  cooperation  on  this  issue. 

U.S.  policy-level  delegations  visit  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietnamese  pledge  to  resolve  the 
POWMIA  issue. 

1987: 

January— U.S.  proposals  for  technical  dis- 
cussions in  Hanoi  were  rejected  by  the  Viet- 
namese, as  was  a  similar  proposal  the  follow- 
ing month.  President  Reagan  named  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  John  Vessey.  Jr.  USA  (Ret.),  as  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Emissary  to  Hanoi  for  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 

August— General  Vessey  led  an  Inter- 
agency Delegation  to  Vietnam.  General 
Vessey  obtained  agreement  to  resume  and 
expand  cooperation  on  POW/MIA  and  other 
humanitarian  issues  of  mutual  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  were  provided  some  represent- 
ative case  files. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  8  remains. 

1988: 

Vietnam  agreed  to  initiate  joint  field  in- 
vestigations aimed  at  resolving  "compel- 
ling" cases  that  General  Vessey  had  pre- 
viously provided  and  to  expand  their  unilat- 
eral efforts. 

Vietnamese  present  proposals  for  the  joint 
activities  and  agreed  to  begin  joint  field  in- 
vestigations. This  resulted  in  three  10  day 
periods  of  joint  investigations  along  with  a 
visit  by  U.S.  forensic  specialists  to  examine 
remains  unilaterally  provided  by  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  62  remains. 

1989: 

Vietnamese  pledge  continued  cooperation 
during  Vessey-led  Interagency  delegation 
visit  to  Hanoi  and  agree  to  measures  that 
would  expedite  resolution  of  the  issue. 

A  total  of  five  field  activities  and  four 
technical  meetings  are  held  during  the 
year— results  are  disappointing. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  34  remains. 

1990: 

General  Vessey  and  the  POWMIA  Inter- 
agency Group  meet  with  FM  Thach  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Vietnamese  agree  to  all  USG  re- 
quests including:  improved  cooperative  plan- 
ning for  joint  investigations,  increased  uni- 
lateral remains  repatriations  and  serious  co- 
operation to  locate  and  make  available  war- 
time documents  and  records.  Thach  also 
agreed  to  assist  in  allowing  access  to  wit- 
nesses of  incidents  where  U.S.  personnel 
were  captured  or  casualties  occurred,  and  to 
additional  military  participation  during 
joint  field  activities. 

Joint  field  activities  and  technical  meet- 
ings continue— results  continue  to  dis- 
appoint. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  17  remains. 

1991: 

April— U.S.  policy  concerning  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Vietnam,  the  "road- 
map."  is  presented  to  Vietnamese  officials  in 
New  Yorl£.  The  "roadmap"  outlined  a  series 
of  quid  pro  quo  steps  the  U.S.  was  prepared 
to  take  to  improve  U.S.-SRV  relations  and 
eventually  lead  to  normalization. 

The  Vietnamese  agreed  to  allow  a  tem- 
porary POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi  during  visit 
by  General  Vessey. 

Five  person  office  opened  in  Hanoi  in  July. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  27  remains  (11  joint 
operations,  16  unilaterally). 

1992: 


January— The  150  member  Joint  Task 
Force-Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA)  was  estab- 
lished. The  JTF-FA  was  designed  to  combine 
all  the  specialties  necessary  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POWMIAs. 
The  JTF-FA  was  placed  under  CINCPAC  to 
allow  the  full  resources  of  the  theater  com- 
mander to  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  effort. 
February-General  Vessey  returns  to  Hanoi 
to  assess  progress  on  POW/MIA  matters.  Dur- 
ing the  visit,  the  Vietnamese  presented  the 
Military  region  IV  shootdown  records. 

March— Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Solo- 
mon led  a  delegation  to  Southeast  Asia  dur- 
ing which  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  five 
steps:  implementation  of  a  short  notice  live- 
sighting  investigation  mechanism,  access  to 
records,  archives  and  museums,  repatriation 
of  remains,  trilateral  cooperation,  and  ex- 
panded joint  field  operations. 

October— Cheney  and  Eagleburger  meet 
with  the  Vietnamese  FM  Cam  in  Washington 
and  confront  him  with  materials  obtained 
from  Vietnamese  archives.  General  Vessey 
returns  to  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese 
agree  to  aggressively  collect  and  present  to 
the  USG  POW/MIA  related  materials  from 
all  sources  and  consolidate  it  in  military 
museums,  thereby  providing  access  to  joint 
U.S.  Vietnamese  research  teams. 

December— Vietnam  announces  a  formal 
amnesty  program  for  private  citizens  holding 
remains. 

Joint  field  operations  continue  to  expand 
in  scope  and  team  number  and  size  is  in- 
creased. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  32  remains  (24  joint 
operations.  8  unilaterally). 
1993: 

January— All  requested  live-sighting  inves- 
tigations and  the  initial  investigation  of  all 
135  remaining  discrepancy  cases  are  com- 
pleted. 

April- General  Vessey  leads  a  delegation 
to  Hanoi  during  which  the  Vietnamese  pro- 
vide new  documents  and  access  to  several 
key  witnesses  for  interview  including  Lt. 
Gen.  Tran  Van  Quang.  reputed  source  of  the 
Russian  1205  document.  Vietnamese  pledge 
continued  cooperation,  offer  information  re- 
futing the  Russian  document  and  agree  to  all 
U.S.  requests  including  continued  support  of 
joint  field  operations,  increased  archival  ac- 
cess, repatriation  of  remains,  and  continued 
investigation  of  the  remaining  92  discrep- 
ancy cases. 

May— Senator  Kerry  leads  delegation  to 
Vietnam  requesting  continued  cooperation 
and  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  his  requests 
including  the  formation  of  a  joint  POW/MIA 
information  center  in  Hanoi. 

July— President  Clinton  decides  to  drop 
U.S.  objections  to  Vietnam  clearing  its  ar- 
rears with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
High-level  delegation  visits  Vietnam  and 
conveys  President  Clinton's  requirement  for 
tangible  results  from  the  Vietnamese  in  four 
key  areas.  The  delegation  was  led  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Veterans  Affairs. 
Heschel  Gober.  and  included  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Winston  Lord  and  Lt.  General  Mi- 
chael Ryan  of  the  Joint  Staff.  The  Presi- 
dent's four  areas  of  concern  become  the 
bench  mark  for  cooperation  and  include  the 
repatriation  of  remains,  access  to  docu- 
ments, trilateral  cooperation,  and  continued 
investigation  of  live  sightings  and  priority 
discrepancy  cases. 

September— President  Clinton  renews  the 
trade  embargo  with  Vietnam,  but  allows 
some  modifications. 

December— Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Winston  Lord,  led  an  interagency  delegation 
to   Vietnam    to   assess   results   in   the   four 


areas  of  concern.  He  reported  cooperation 
was  excellent  and  results  have  been 
achieved. 

Joint  file  operations  continue  on  the  larg- 
est scale  ever,  cooperation  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese receives  high  marks  from  JTF-FA. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  67  remains  making 
1993  the  third  largest  year  for  remains  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 
General  Information: 

The  remains  of  281  Americans  previously 
missing  in  Vietnam  have  been  identified. 
Several  hundred  other  remains  have  been  re- 
patriated, but  not  yet  identified  (many  never 
will).  The  identification  process  is  often  time 
consuming  and  laborious.  The  delay  in  the 
positive  identification  of  some  remains  is  a 
function  of  the  high  standards  of  proof  we  re- 
quire before  making  an  identification,  rather 
than  a  lack  of  Vietnamese  cooperation. 

Of  the  1715  first  hand  live-sighting  report 
received  since  1975.  1.694  (99  percent)  are  re- 
solved. No  reports  require  further  field  inves- 
tigation in  Vietnam.  Vietnamese  coopera- 
tion in  this  area  has  been  excellent. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
(70  percent)  relate  to  Americans  who  are  ac- 
counted for  (POW  returnees,  missionaries, 
jailed  civilians,  etc.) 

Forty-five  (3  percent)  relate  to  wartime 
sightings  of  military  personnel  or  pre-1975 
sightings  of  civilians  who  remain  unac- 
counted for.' 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  (26  percent) 
are  fabrications. 

The  remaining  21  reports  are  under  current 
investigation,  but  these  do  not  require  field 
investigation  in  Vietnam.  Not  all  of  these  re- 
ports are  Vietnam  cases. 

Archival  research  teams  started  work  in 
November  1992  when  the  Vietnamese  began 
making  their  military  museum  holdings 
available  for  review. 

At  the  height  of  archival  activity  there 
were  three  teams  located  in  Hanoi.  Da  Nang. 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  have  shut  down  be- 
cause they  have  completed  the  review  of  ma- 
terials in  those  locations. 

Nearly  24.000  documents,  photographs,  and 
artifacts  have  been  reviewed  with  more  than 
600  items  correlating  to  an  unaccounted  for 
American. 

Joint  Document  Center  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Vietnam's  Central  Army  Museum 
in  Hanoi. 

Oral  History  Program  is  designed  to  gain 
information  from  the  memories  of  Vietnam- 
ese participants  of  operations  during  the  war 
involving  U.S.  POWs  or  casualties. 

More  than  120  individuals  have  been  identi- 
fied for  an  interview,  and  over  half  of  the 
interviews  have  already  been  conducted. 

Priority  Discrepancy  Cases  or  "last  known 
alive  cases"  are  those  cases  where  there  is 
some  indication  that  the  servicemen  was 
"last  known  alive"  subsequent  to  their  loss 
incident  or  was  listed  by  their  military  serv- 
ice as  POW  at  Homecoming  but  did  not  re- 
turn during  Homecoming. 

A  total  of  196  individuals  in  this  category 
were  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  by  General 
Vgsscv. 

Total  reduced  to  135  by  January  1992.  The 
JTF-FA  completed  an  initial  investigation 
of  all  cases  by  January  1993. 

We  established  a  Priority  Case  Investiga- 
tion Team  in  June  1993  to  focus  solely  on  the 
remaining  priority  discrepancy  cases.  This 
team  has  completed  34  follow-up  investiga- 
tions. 

Policy  review  of  additional  information 
has  resulted  in  a  fate  determined  status  for 
123  individuals  of  the  original  196,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1994.  This  leaves  73  priority  discrepancy 
cases  requiring  further  investigation. 


Twenty-four  Individuals  have  been  ac- 
counted for  through  remains  identification 
and  have  been  removed  from  the  list  of  POW/ 
MIAs. 

Although  the  other  99  individuals  members 
have  been  removed  from  the  priority  discrep- 
ancy list,  they  are  still  considered  unac- 
counted for  and  remain  on  the  overall  list  of 
2.238.  We  will  continue  to  search  for  their  re- 
mains. 

A  Special  Remains  Team  was  formed  in  the 
fall  of  1993  to  focus  on  those  cases  where  the 
possibility  of  remains  recovery  appears  best. 
The  team  works  continuously,  independently 
of  JFAs.  in  Vietnam  and  has  thus  far  focused 
on  those  who  died  in  captivity.  This  team 
has  recommended  seven  reported  burial  sites 
for  excavation. 

Americans  accounted  for  through  remains 
identification:  Vietnam— 281  (including  1  re- 
covered from  indigenous  personnel):  China— 
2;  Laos— 59  (including  3  recovered  from  indig- 
enous personnel);  Cambodia— 3:  total=345. 

Americans  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  in 
Asia;  Vietnam— 1.647;  Laos— 505;  Cambodia— 
78;  China— 8;  total=2.238. 

Totals  from  WW  II:  78.000;  Korea;  8,140 
(KIABNR). 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
history  of  movement  with  the  Viet- 
namese. You  can  go  back  to  1973  and 
there  were  591  American  POW's  re- 
turned. In  1974,  they  repatriated  24  re- 
mains, people  who  died  in  captivity.  In 
1975.  Saigon  fell;  our  forces  gone.  From 
1976  to  1978,  there  were  very  few  things 
that  went  on.  From  1978  to  1982,  total 
breakdown,  nothing  happened.  From 
1982  to  1987,  some  engagement  but  no 
real  progress.  And,  finally.  General 
John  Vessey  goes  over  there.  The 
whole  task  force  is  put  together,  and 
then  in  October  1992,  just  to  give  an  ex- 
ample. Secretary  Cheney  and  Secretary 
Eagleburger  met  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  they  confronted  the  Vietnamese 
with  documents  that  we  had  obtained 
from  Vietnamese  archives.  How  did  we 
get  the  documents  from  the  archives? 
They  let  us  into  the  archives.  We  got 
the  documents.  The  documents  showed 
us  things,  so  the  Secretaries  meet  with 
them  and  General  Vessey  then  re- 
turned to  Vietnam. 

As  a  result,  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to 
collect  and  present  to  us  related  mate- 
rials consolidated  in  the  military  mu- 
seums and  pull  it  together.  I  could  go 
through  here  step  for  step,  page  for 
page,  because  that  is  where  the  pages 
are  filled  with  the  things  that  General 
Vessey  was  able  to  negotiate  and  get 
out  of  the  Vietnamese  which  have 
given  answers  to  families. 

Despite  all  the  Rambos  running 
around  this  country  who  raise  money 
and  have  spent  incredible  amounts  of 
citizens'  money  claiming  they  are 
going  to  bring  back  live  prisoners,  they 
are  going  to  get  accountability,  they 
have  not  provided  one  answer  to  one 
family.  Not  one.  And  in  20  years,  the 
Rambos  have  not  brought  out  one  live 
prisoner.  General  Vessey  has  provided 
answers.  From  196  cases,  we  are  now 
down  to  73.  For  those  116  or  120  fami- 
lies, they  know  what  happened.  Gen- 
eral Vessey  is  telling  us  today:   Lift 
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this  embargo  so  you  do  not  jeopardize 
further  the  process,  so  you  can  enhance 
it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
made  an  important  point  in  underscor- 
ing that.  I  know  other  colleagues  want 
to  speak,  so  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
CHAFEE,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  say  obviously  this  is  an  issue 
that  stirs  deep  emotions,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand fully  the  viewpoints  of  the 
major  proponents  of  this  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  important  to  know  who  the  spon- 
sors are  of  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  two  more  distinguished 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  than  the 
two  Senators,  Senator  Kerry  from 
Massachusetts  and  Senator  McCain 
from  Arizona.  We  are  familiar  with 
their  records.  Not  that  what  they  say 
should  be  the  total  gospel  but,  none- 
theless, the  fact  is  that  those  two  Sen- 
ators— one  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  good 
number  of  years  over  there,  the  other 
with  a  very  distinguished  war  record  in 
the  Navy  in  Vietnam— are  the  key 
sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  the  key  question  we 
are  facing  up  to  tonight  is  how  do  we 
get  more  information,  the  best  possible 
information,  on  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion, the  MIA's.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  central  question  to  the  debate  that 
we  are  engaged  in.  I  would  like  to 
make  several  points,  if  I  might. 

First,  I  do  not  think  we  can  discount 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  codel,  con- 
gressional delegation,  Representatives 
and  Senators,  that  have  visited  Viet- 
nam, I  know  of  none  that  have  come 
back  saying  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  believe  the  Vietnamese  are  co- 
operating fully.  If  there  are  others,  if 
there  are  some  delegations  that  have 
come  back  with  a  contrary  view,  I  do 
not  know  who  they  are.  Nor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  think  we  can  set  aside  the 
judgment  of  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers, some  retired,  who  have  spent 
months  and  years  on  this  problem  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  cooperating  fully. 

General  Needham's  name  has  been 
mentioned  several  times,  and  Admiral 
Larson  and  General  Vessey.  I,  like 
many  of  the  Senators,  have  not  been  to 
Vietnam  recently.  So  who  do  we  de- 
pend upon?  We  depend  upon  those  who 
have  been  there  and  those  who  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this.  This  is  not 
just  some  flash  visit  by  General 
Vessey:  Go  in,  get  the  rapid  tour,  leave 
after  2  days,  and  that  is  it.  General 
Vessey  has  been  there  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times. 

I  must  say,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  number  of  visits  that  Senator 


Kerry  has  made  and,  indeed.  Senator 
Smith  likewise.  During  the  summer- 
time when  the  rest  of  us  are  off  on 
some  vacation,  when  you  turn  on  the 
television,  there  is  Senator  Kerry 
making  his  sixth  or  seventh  trip— I  be- 
lieve is  it  eight  trips — eight  trips  Sen- 
ator Kerry  has  made.  So  this  is  a  deep 
passion  of  his  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  find  what  has  happened  to  the  MIA's 
there.  This  is  very  influential  on  the 
rest  of  us.  So  we  have  respect  for  their 
judgment,  and  their  judgment  has  been 
the  time  has  come  now  to  lift  the  trade 
embargo  against  Vietnam. 

The  second  point  I  think  is  a  very 
important  one.  Do  we  not  wish  to  re- 
ward in  some  small  way  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  that  has  been  cooper- 
ative? We  have  said  to  them:  If  you  co- 
operate, meet  these  conditions,  then 
we  will  lift  the  trade  embargo. 

They  have  done  that.  So  what  do  we 
say?  "No,  no,  there  is  another  hurdle 
out  there  for  you?"  Or  do  we  say,  "yes, 
we  respect  what  you  have  done  and  we 
will  lift  that  trade  embargo."  But  the 
next  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  im- 
portant. It  has  been  made,  but  I  would 
like  to  stress  it  again.  Lifting  the  trade 
embargo  is  not  a  total  lift  of  all  the  re- 
strictions against  Vietnam.  We  still  do 
not  diplomatically  recognize  that 
country.  Vietnam  is  extremely  anxious 
to  achieve  diplomatic  recognition. 
That  is  something  different  from  lift- 
ing the  trade  embargo. 

The  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo 
means  we  will  trade  with  Vietnam,  but 
it  does  not  mean  we  will  have  full  dip- 
lomatic relations.  That  is  another  re- 
ward, if  you  would,  that  we  can  grant 
to  the  Vietnamese  later  if  they  are 
even  more  forthcoming  than  has  been 
stated  to  date  by  those  who  have  been 
involved  much  deeper  in  this  than  I 
have. 

Fourth,  will  this  amendment  dimin- 
ish the  chances  for  more  information 
on  the  MIA's?  Not  in  my  judgment,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  seems  to  me  by 
rewarding  in  this  modest  way,  lifting 
of  the  trade  embargo,  we  are  encourag- 
ing even  greater  cooperation.  There  are 
those  who  are  in  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment who  just  find  it  too  much  ef- 
fort, too  lazy  to  do  it  or  do  not  want  to 
cooperate.  There  is  a  bureaucratic 
struggle,  I  am  sure,  within  Vietnam: 
Yes,  do  something  and  cooperate  fur- 
ther with  those  Americans.  You  could 
get  something  out  of  it.  And  there  are 
those  undoubtedly  within  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  who  are  saying  do  not 
do  anything  more;  they  will  not  reward 
you  in  any  fashion  anyway. 

So  we  are  saying  to  those  who  are  for 
the  fullest  cooperation,  this  is  what  we 
will  give  you.  We  will  give  you  this  lift- 
ing of  the  trade  embargo  and  maybe 
later  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. That  is  the  first  point. 

But  the  second  point — and  I  know 
Senator  SMITH  is  entirely  sincere  in  ev- 
erything he  says,  but  he  just  brushed 


aside  this  fact — is  that  more  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  that  country  when 
there  are  more  Americans  around 
there.  I  strongly  believe  that.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  get  more  information 
about  MIA's  in  Vietnam  is  to  have 
Americans  across  the  countryside,  even 
if  it  is  trying  to  sell  pumps  in  some 
small  village.  All  the  Americans  that 
will  come  there  for  further  trade  are 
not  going  to  be  off  shore  drilling  oil 
wells.  They  are  going  to  be  trying  to 
sell  automobiles.  They  are  going  to  be 
trying  to  sell  tractors.  They  are  going 
to  be  trying  to  sell  backhoes.  They  are 
going  to  be  trying  to  sell  telecommuni- 
cations equipment.  In  my  judgment, 
the  best  way  to  get  more  information 
is  to  have  these  Americans  spread 
across  the  country. 

Now,  fifth,  Mr.  President,  regret- 
tably, there  cannot  ever  be  a  full  ac- 
counting of  every  MIA.  Just  think  of 
it.  From  World  War  II,  there  are  still 
78,000  Americans  who  are  missing.  I 
would  just  like  to  give  a  tiny  illustra- 
tion, if  I  might,  of  an  incident  that 
struck  home  with  me. 

When  World  War  II  came,  I  left  col- 
lege along  with  another  college  class- 
mate. We  were  acquaintances.  We  were 
not  close  friends.  We  both  went  into 
the  Marine  Corps  together— not  to- 
gether, but  we  both  went  into  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  We  both  joined  the  First 
Marine  Division,  both  landed  in  Gua- 
dalcanal on  August  7,  1942.  He,  Russ 
Whittlesey,  was  killed  in  September  of 
1942  on  Guadalcanal.  Because  of  the 
fluid  situation,  his  body  was  found  and 
was  buried  very  quickly  because  of  the 
situation  that  then  existed. 

Three  months  later  we  conquered 
Guadalcanal.  We  had  driven  away  or 
killed  all  the  Japanese  that  were  there. 
We  had  control  of  the  island.  Our  lines 
and  the  place  where  Russ  Whittlesey 
was  buried  were  fairly  well  known — not 
exactly;  we  did  not  find  his  body,  not 
that  I  was  personally  searching  for  it, 
but  the  graves  registration  unit  of  our 
division  was.  So  he  was  carried  as  miss- 
ing. They  knew  he  had  been  killed,  but 
they  never  found  his  body. 

In  1989,  47  years  after  Russ 
Whittlesey  was  killed,  a  farmer  was 
plowing  and  struck  and  found  his  re- 
mains. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  making,  Mr. 
President,  sad  though  it  is,  we  will  not 
find  the  remains  of  every  single  Amer- 
ican soldier  who  is  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  Regrettably,  that  is  true. 

Now,  the  sixth  point.  What  do  we 
gain  in  the  United  States  from  the  lift- 
ing of  this  trade  embargo?  It  in  my 
judgment  improves  our  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the  MIA's  that  are 
there.  That,  of  course,  is  the  essential 
point  of  the  discussion  we  are  having 
this  evening.  Senator  Smith's  creden- 
tials as  being  probusiness  he  set  forth. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  is  a  tremendous 
market  that  exists.  We  will  not  lose 
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out  on  that  market  by  moving  forward 
to  lifting  this  trade  embargo.  We  are 
not  going  to  diminish  our  chances  for 
finding  out  more  about  the  MIA's 
there,  and  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  across  the  countryside  at  the  same 
time  to  sell  our  goods. 

This  is  a  tremendous  country.  If  I 
asked  those  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
what  is  the  population  of  Vietnam— if  I 
would  have  asked  that  of  myself  sev- 
eral months  ago,  I  would  have  come  up 
with  the  answer  "32  million."  just  try- 
ing to  figure  roughly. 

The  population  of  Vietnam  is  72  mil- 
lion. It  is  a  very  big  nation.  I  think  it 
is  a  nation  with  which  it  behooves  us 
to  have  better  relations  for  a  whole  se- 
ries of  reasons.  Our  relationship  with 
China,  our  relationships  with  all  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  affected  to  a  great  degree  by 
what  our  relations  are  with  Vietnam. 

So  for  these  reasons,  because  most  of 
all  and  principally  it  is  going  to  give  us 
a  better  chance  to  find  out  more  about 
the  missing  in  action  and,  second,  that 
there  are  markets  there  which  provide 
jobs  for  Americans,  I  think  we  should 
take  this  first  step — not  a  total  step, 
not  diplomatic  recognition,  but  the 
lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  which  I 
think  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  those 
families  who  still  have  that  pain  and 
sorrow  for  some  loved  one  within  their 
family  who  is  an  MIA. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  put  be- 
fore us  by  Senator  Kerry. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Simply  for  a  point  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  How  long  is  the 
Senator  going  to  take? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
very  much  time  at  all.  I  simply  want  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  it  might  be  pos- 
sible now— Senator  Mitchell,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  hais  informed  me  he  in- 
tends for  us  to  stay  and  vote  on  this 
this  evening.  The  issue  is,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  we  could  reach  a  time 
agreement,  which  we  are  perfectly 
happy  to  enter  into  over  here.  I  wanted 
to  inquire  how  long  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wished  to  speak,  and  perhaps  we 
can  just  make  an  allowance  here  and 
get  everybody  in  and  create  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  we  can  tell  colleagues 
when  it  is  we  would  vote. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  At  the  outside,  I 
would  say  roughly  15,  maybe  12  to  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  think  he 
needs  in  total? 


Mr.  SMITH.  Probably  a  half  an  hour, 
but  I  would  want  to  confer  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  before  entering  into  an 
agreement,  because  he  is  a  cosponsor 
with  me.  He  is  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  This  would  not  be  a 
time  agreement  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  This  would  simply  be  a 
time  agreement  on  the  current  and 
pending  amendment.  Therefore,  the 
Senator's  rights  with  respect  to  his 
amendment,  of  which  Senator  Dole  is 
a  cosponsor,  would  be  totally  pro- 
tected. The  question  simply  is  whether 
or  not  we  could  arrange  a  time  which 
we  could  enter  intonow  so  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  this.  Then  we  could  in- 
form our  colleagues  so  they  can  plan 
accordingly.  If  the  Senator  needs  half 
an  hour,  say,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  needs  15  minutes,  if  we  were  to 
say  an  hour  on  that  side  and  an  hour 

on  this  side 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  This  Senator  is 
going  to  need  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka needs  a  half  hour? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  ask  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  KERRY.  A  half  hour,  and  I  know 
5  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  No  more  than  10 
minutes,  probably  less. 

Mr.  KERRY.  So  again  on  this  side,  if 
you  wanted  to  agree  on  a  time  limit  of 
2  hours  equally  divided,  we  would  be 
agreeable  to  enter  into  that. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  will  attempt  to  confer 
with  the  minority  leader  on  that  re- 
quest while  Senator  Grassley  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  is  not  about 
whether  there  is  evidence  that  U.S. 
servicemen  were  left  behind  in  Indo- 
china. That  question  was  the  one  that 
the  POW-MIA  Select  Committee  grap- 
pled with  in  1991-1992.  We  tried  to  an- 
swer that  question.  We  left  a  very  ex- 
tensive record  to  deal  with  on  that 
question. 

We  had  disagreements  on  certain  is- 
sues. And  we  found  consensus  on  a  lot 
of  other  issues. 

Rather,  I  think  the  debate  on  this 
Kerry  amendment  is  about  whether  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  families  of 
our  missing  have  received  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  their  loved  ones. 
I  think  the  answer  is,  obviously,  no. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese have  shown  somehow  incred- 
ible rare  openness  and  a  rare  amount  of 
cooperation  to  provide  us  with  infor- 
mation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  say  Viet- 
nam has  provided  us  with  some  infor- 
mation,   helmets,    photographs,    arti- 


facts and  the  like.  But  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  cannot  fully  understand 
what  it  is  that  the  Vietnamese  gave  us 
unless  they  also  know  what  the  Viet- 
namese did  not  give  us.  So  let  me  ex- 
plain. 

To  say  that  the  Vietnamese  are  co- 
operating is  a  relative  assertion.  Com- 
pared to  what,  I  ask?  Certainly  photos 
and  helmets  are  an  enormous  break- 
through compared  to  nothing,  which  is 
what  we  were  getting  prior  to  that  un- 
seemly exhibition  last  October.  Those 
who  fell  all  over  themselves  to  assign  a 
great  significance  to  the  Vietnamese 
gesture  must  certainly  recognize  its 
hollowness  now.  For  sure,  the  rest  of 
the  world  recognizes  it  is  a  hollow  ges- 
ture. 

How  many  cases  were  resolved  as  a 
result  of  700  photos?  Just  a  handful- 
just  a  handful  out  of  2,200-plus  cases. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  for 
the  benefit  of  families,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe the  categories  of  information 
that  Vietnam  has.  We  learned  of  the 
existence  of  these  categories  through 
interviews  during  the  select  commit- 
tee's investigation. 

The  first  level  of  information  is  ar- 
chival, related  to  military  history. 
This  is  information  in  museums  and 
such  like  that.  Even  Vietnamese  citi-^ 
zens  have  access  to  much  of  this  infor- 
mation. It  would  include  photos  and  it 
would  include  helmets  of  pilots  such  as 
we  saw  trotted  out  last  fall  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese. This  is  the  first  level  of  in- 
formation, and  I  might  say  it  is  the 
least  useful. 

Next,  there  are  the  provincial  war- 
time records  of  shoot-downs.  This  in- 
formation is  an  accounting  of  the  date, 
the  time,  and  the  location  of  each 
shoot-down  of  an  American  plane  out 
somewhere  in  the  countryside  of  Viet- 
nam. It  also  provides  data  on  the  type 
of  aircraft  and  the  status  of  the  pilot 
and  the  crew. 

These  are  official  unit  records  of  the 
antiaircraft  corps  of  Vietnam.  The  util- 
ity of  this  information  is,  among  other 
things,  to  crosscheck  the  status  of  our 
MIA's  with  our  own  records  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Finally,  there  is  the  national  secu- 
rity information.  Here  I  refer  to 
central  committee-level  documents. 
These  contain  in  essence  the  Vietnam 
national  secrets  on  U.S.  prisoner  activ- 
ity and  information  thereto.  This  in- 
formation is  what  would  tell  us  what 
happened  to  our  prisoners  and  to  our 
missing. 

It  is  important  to  know  first  off  that 
Vietnam  denied  the  existence  of  any 
information  whatsoever  of  this  data. 
So  did  our  crack  investigative  outfit  on 
this  issue,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  or  DIA.  Yet,  as  I  will  show, 
somehow  the  information  started  to 
appear. 

In  April  1992,  a  delegation  from  the 
select   committee   went   to   Indochina 
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seeking  answers  and  documentation.  I 
was  one  of  them.  We  were  told  politely 
that  there  was  no  information  avail- 
able, not  even  photos,  and  helmets,  and 
all  that  stuff  that  they  produced  just  6 
months  later.  Obviously,  it  was  a  bald- 
faced  lie.  It  took  creating  an  inter- 
national scandal  before  the  Vietnamese 
would  eventually  part  with  even  this 
low  level  category  of  data.  And  they 
did  not  provide  this  information  gov- 
ernment to  government.  They  some- 
how, accidentally,  let  me  say.  let  us 
find  it  through  some  person  who  was 
described  as  a  researcher. 

This,  I  remind  my  colleagues,  was  in- 
formation that  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  insisted  did  not  exist. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  1992  and  1993, 
the  Vietnamese  still  claimed  to  have 
no  new  information.  Meanwhile,  there 
were  high  expectations  on  the  part  of 
Vietnam   that   the   embargo  would  be 
lifted  in  September  of  1993  on  the  20th 
anniversary.  But  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, although  softening  the  embar- 
go somewhat,  however,  wisely  rejected 
a  push  by  the  bureaucracy  and  these 
business  interests  to  lift  that  embargo. 
The   President's   rationale   was   that 
the  Vietnamese  had  failed  to  be  fully 
forthcoming.    But   now   a   very    funny 
thing  happened  thereafter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   Subsequent    to    September    1993 
with       President       Clinton       playing 
hardball,  let  me  emphasize— with  the 
President  playing  hardball— lo  and  be- 
hold, a  second  level  data  on  our  MIA's 
and  the  provincial  unit  records  began 
to  surface.   Like   the  earlier  channel, 
the  channel  used  to  pass  this  informa- 
tion was  not  the  usual  government  to 
government  one.  But  this  time  instead 
of  them   allowing   us   to   accidentally 
find     the     data,     they     channeled     it 
through  a  humanitarian  effort;  that  is 
to  the  same  joint  task  force  that  has 
been  digging  up  their  countryside  look- 
ing  for  remains.   This  data  has   been 
streaming  in  steadily  since  last  fall.  It 
shows  date  and  location  of  incidents, 
time  of  aircraft,  and  status  of  pilot  and 
crew.  Some  of  it  conflicts  with  infor- 
mation  the  U.S.   Government  had  on 
specific  MIA's,  and  the  extent  of  that 
conflict  I  think  is  useful  information 
for  us. 

How  did  this  information  just  happen 
to  show  up,  Mr.  President? 

The  answer  is  because  the  adminis- 
tration, meaning  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, played  hardball  and  caused 
them  to  cough  up  the  data.  Yet,  this  is 
the  very  same  data  that  both  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  DIA  said  did  not  exist. 
Now  we  know  that  it  does  exist. 

So  in  summary,  the  only  information 
that  we  have  received  so  far  from  Viet- 
nam about  our  MIA's  is  museum  pieces 
and  military  historical  records. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  outline 
the  information  that  we  do  not  have.  I 
am  sure  that  this  will  be  of  immense 
interest  to  the  families,  to  the  public, 
to  the  intelligence  community  and  to 


my  colleagues.  We  have  no  provincial 
prison  records,  no  national  prison 
records,  no  national  leadership  records, 
no  list  of  prisons  and  who  was  kept 
where  and  what  was  done  with  them 
during  the  war. 

No  dossiers  on  prisoners;  nothing 
from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  which  is 
their  security  department;  no  decision 
papers;  no  position  papers;  no  ministe- 
rial directives.  In  short,  then,  we  have 
nothing  from  Vietnam's  files.  All  we 
have  is  what  we  know  from  our  files. 
We  provide  the  Vietnamese  with  what 
we  know  and  they  comment  on  it.  To 
me,  that  is  not  cooperation;  it  is  not 
the  type  of  cooperation  that  I  have 
heard  described  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  by  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Vietnamese  have  not  even  given 
us  their  list  of  prisoners.  We  merel^ 
gave  them  our  list  and  asked  them  to 
comment.  We  presented  them  with  the 
last-known-alive    list,   and   they   com- 
mented on  it.  That  is  like  trying  to 
piece  together  a  very  difficult  puzzle. 
That  is  a  far  cry   from   providing  us 
records    and    documents    and    letting 
records   and   documents   tell    us   what 
happened.    What    is    so    sensitive    now 
about      a      twenty-year-old      wartime 
record  and  their  handling  of  prisoners 
20  years  ago?  What  should  be  so  sen- 
sitive about  that?  The  bottom  line  is 
that  we  are  operating  over  there  al- 
most exclusively  on  our  own  data  and, 
taxpayers,  get  this:  We  are  paying  the 
Vietnamese  for  the  privilege  of  digging 
up  their  countryside  for  remains.  Some 
of  the  prices  we  are  paying  would  make 
$1,800  toilet  seats  that  the  DOD  buys 
seem  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  denied  us 
all  of  this  information,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  recently  turned 
over  to  them— our  Government  turned 
over  to  the  Vietnamese— 3  million 
pages  of  the  same  type  of  data  that  we 
had  on  their  prisoners.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  same  thing  in  return 
before  we  go  about  proclaiming  the 
Vietnamese's  total  cooperation  to  our 
efforts? 

In  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  how  many  among  us  can  face 
their  constituents  and  families  of 
MIA's  and  say,  yes,  the  Vietnamese 
have  reasonably  been  fully  forthcom- 
ing. The  immediate  question  is:  If  pres- 
sure on  Vietnam  made  them  disclose 
the  first  and  second  levels  of  informa- 
tion, why  would  we  lift  the  embargo 
now,  before  we  get  their  national  secu- 
rity data,  the  data  similar  to  what  we 
gave  them  recently,  and  the  kind  of 
data  reflected  in  the  Russian  document 
that  our  DIA— that  crack  investigative 
unit  that  we  rely  on  probably  more 
than  we  should— predictably  claimed 
that  it  has  been  debunked.  There  is  a 
document  that  with  everything  else  in 
it,  they  do  not  have  any  question;  but 
anything  that  refers  to  our  POW's  in 
Vietnam,  somehow,  it  just  is  not  fac- 
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tual.  They  find  fault  with  it.  But  ev- 
erything else  in  the  document  was  OK. 
That  ought  to  tell  you  something 
about  our  people,  whose  major  respon- 
sibility is  to  see  that  we  carry  out  our 
obligation  to  get  this  information  out 
to  satisfy  the  families  yearning  for  this 
information. 

Because  Vietnam  has  not  been  forth- 
coming with  information,  we  should 
continue  to  hold  out,  just  as  President 
Clinton  did  in  September,  until  that 
third  level  of  information,  accidentally 
received  or  otherwise,  finds  its  way 
into  our  hands.  If  we  do  not  continue  to 
press  for  full  disclosure,  what  incentive 
does  Vietnam  have  to  fully  cooperate 
and  fully  disclose?  We  owe  it  to  the 
families  and  to  those  who  will  fight  for 
America  in  the  future,  to  those  whom 
we  told  we  will  neither  forsake  nor  for- 
get. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
move  ahead  with  lifting  the  embargo, 
without  full  disclosure  by  Vietnam,  we 
will  be  rewarding  Vietnam,  while  ig- 
noring their  human  rights  abuses.  I 
have  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Kerrey,  state 
this  point  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
should  listen  to  what  he  says  about 
this.  We  have  stress  over  human  rights 
issues  in  China.  In  fact,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  just  2  days  ago,  was  talking 
to  the  Chinese  in  Paris  about  improv- 
ing their  record  if  they  want  this  body 
to  keep  most-favored-nation  status 
going.  Why  that  concern  about  China? 
Why  not  the  concern  about  human 
rights  in  Vietnam?  I  do  not  know. 

Vietnamese  citizens  are  unable  to  ex- 
press their  discontent.  You  may  re- 
member that,  recently,  Senator  RoBB 
was  unable  to  gain  access  to  a  political 
prisoner  that  he  sought  to  meet  with  in 
Vietnam. 

There  continues  to  be  a  tight  public 
security  operation  in  Vietnam.  The  Vi- 
etnamese people  continue  to  suffer 
hardships  and  abuses.  Meanwhile,  in- 
formation is  abundant  that  more  lib- 
eral political  factions  in  Vietnam  are 
increasingly  threatening  to  replace  the 
old  Communist  guard.  If  we  lift  the  em- 
bargo, we  reward  that  old  guard. 
Human  rights  abuses  will  continue,  Mr. 
President.  Surely,  this  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  It  is  not  in  the  world's  in- 
terest, and  it  does  not  speak  very  well 
of  the  consistency  of  our  moral  leader- 
ship in  the  world  community  of  nations 
when  we  keep  stressing  freedom. 

Last  night,  that  was  a  strong  point 
that  President  Clinton  made  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  It  was  a 
strong  point  that  I  think  we  all  be- 
lieve. It  is  a  strong  point  that  ought  to 
be  considered  in  this  debate.  These  are 
all  legitimate  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  must  support  the  Dole-Smith 
amendment,  which  I  hope  we  will  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  and  defeat.  Lifting 
the  embargo  is  not  right,  not  for  the 
families,  not  for  the  missing,  not  for 
tomorrow's  servicemen,  and  not  for  our 


country.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
deliver  on  our  promise  of  the  fullest 
possible  accounting.  Let  me  get  one 
thing  straight.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  are  pushing  the  embargo  to  be  lift- 
ed are  doing  so  because  they  want  it 
lifted,  not  because  the  problem  has 
been  solved. 

The  problem  of  the  fullest  possible 
disclosure  by  Vietnam  is  unresolved  be- 
cause Vietnam  has  failed  to  cooperate 
as  fully  as  they  have  the  capability  of 
doing.  They  have  responded  to  our  eco- 
nomic leverage.  They  have  done  it  on 
level  one  and  level  two.  Let  us  keep 
that  economic  leverage  there  for  level 
three  information  that  we  want.  We 
can  force  their  hand  and  force  them  to 
deliver  just  as  the  President  did  in  Sep- 
tember. Let  us  not  take  away  the 
President's  leverage  to  do  so  again. 

The  strategy  supported  by  the  Dole- 
Smith  amendment  is  empirical.  Both 
times  we  got  information.  We  got  it  be- 
cause we  played  hard  ball.  We  can  do 
what  works,  or  we  can  roll  the  dice.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  roll  of  the  dice  if  we 
follow  the  direction  of  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  want  to  Uke  a  mo- 
ment before  my  two  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly the  chairman,  speak.  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  think  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  here  is  to  have  accuracy  in 
the  representations.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Senator  has  not  accurately  rep- 
resented documents  that  we  have  re- 
ceived. He  said  that  we  ought  to  listen 
to  Senator  BOB  KERREY  on  the  subject 
of  human  rights.  I  agree.  Bob  Kerrey 
is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  is  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner, 
Vietnam  veteran,  and  he  believes  we 
ought  to  proceed  forward  here.  Bob 
KERREY  has  advocated  human  rights  in 
Vietnam.  He  believes  we  will  do  more 
for  human  rights  by  going  in  there  and 
being  able  to  assert  ourselves  and  press 
the  issue  of  democratization  and  free- 
dom, which  we  do  not  do  very  effec- 
tively now.  He  will  speak  for  himself. 

Let  me  point  to  corrections  in  the 
Record.  I  was  on  the  trip  where  he  re- 
lates the  Vietnamese  said  no  informa- 
tion is  available  and  they  somehow 
lied.  They  said  they  did  not  have  the 
information  available  at  that  time  to 
get  their  hands  on  while  we  were  there, 
but  they  were  going  to  begin  a  process 
of  reaching  out  to  their  tradition 
houses,  archives,  and  their  military 
personnel  and  get  that  information  in. 
That  is  precisely  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  made  a  marvelous  argument  for 
why  we  ought  to  lift  the  embargo,  be- 
cause, in  point  of  fact,  he  traced  the 
history  of  how  documents  came  to  sur- 
face. They  came  to  surface  because  we 
had  a  person  working  in  their  archive 
process.  They  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it. 
They  chose  to  surface  some  of  these 
materials  through   that  person.   Why? 


Because  this  is  still  an  authoritarian 
government.  We  all  understand  that. 
They  have  their  own  tensions  within 
their  own  government.  There  are  some 
people  who  do  not  want  to  deal  with  us.  • 
There  are  some  people  who  do.  There 
are  some  people  who  do  not  want  to 
put  things  out.  There  are  some  who  do. 
We  have  that  in  our  own  depart- 
ments. The  Senator  remembers  how 
tough  it  was  to  get  the  CIA  to  give  us 
information.  Remember  how  tough  it 
was  to  get  the  DIA  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation. This  is  not  unique.  We  un- 
derstand the  process  of  tug-of-war  to 
get  information. 

The  fact  is  all  the  information  we 
have  been  able  to  get,  we  get  because 
we  have  been  able  to  be  there.  We  have 
been  able  to  discover  things.  We  have 
been  able  to  confront  them.  And  that  is 
the  process. 

The  Senator  says  we  do  not  have 
prison  records.  That  is  not  true.  We  do 
have  prison  records.  The  Senator  said 
we  have  no  dossier  on  our  prisoners.  I 
personally  had  certain  medical  records 
on  our  prisoners  turned  over  to  us,  and 
we  hope  those  are  going  to  help  lead  us 
to  further  records  on  our  prisoners. 

In  addition,  he  said  we  have  no  inte- 
rior department  records  and  no  records 
of  some  of  the  political  records  and 
shoot-downs. 

I  personally  negotiated  and  pressed 
for  what  are  called  the  group  559  docu- 
ments that  dealt  with  operations  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  is  a  group  of  documents 
called  the  875  documents  which  are 
documents  of  the  general  political  di- 
rectorate which  come  through  the  inte- 
rior department  and  refer  to  our  pris- 
oners. We  are  now  receiving  those  doc- 
uments. We  have  some  of  them  in  hand. 

We  think  there  may  be  more,  but  no- 
body knows  to  a  certainty  where  or 
how  many  more.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  press  that  process. 

So  I  come  back.  I  think  the  Senator 
frankly  has  made  an  excellent  argu- 
ment for  how  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  these  documents  which  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  saying.  You  get  the 
document  by  getting  access  and  mov- 
ing down  the  road  through  the  coopera- 
tive effort. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  who  has  been  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
you  let  me  engage  the  Senator  for  60 
sGconds*^ 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  delighted  to.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  the  Senator  off.  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  the  floor.  I  am  happy 
to  respond. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  clear  that  I  cannot  contest  some 
of  these  documents  that  he  refers  to, 
but  we  happen  to  know  what  docu- 
ments exist  from  our  investigation.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  was  talking 
about  a  full  and  complete  set. 

We  have  some  specific  pieces  here 
and  there  that  we  have  gotten  from  the 


department  the  Senator  stated  and 
dossiers  and  some  prisons.  But  I  am 
talking  about  a  full  and  complete  as  we 
know  those  records  full  and  complete 
exist.  We  do  not  have  that  sort  of  co- 
operation from  them. 

Then  my  last  point  is  simply  the 
Senator  made  an  argument  when  he 
states  about  it  being  an  authoritarian 
government.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  we  have  to  use  the  economic  le- 
verage or  we  will  never  get  any  an- 
swers, and  it  is  because  they  are  au- 
thoritarian they  can  get  away  with 
lying  to  us. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  do  not  contest  that  we  at 
times  have  been  lied  to.  I  never  as- 
serted otherwise. 

I  am  trying  to  create  a  structure 
where  we  can  create  an  accountability 
where  there  is  not  a  lie. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  com- 
ments, there  is  nothing  in  the  approach 
of  myself.  Senator  McCain,  Senator 
MURKOWS.-'I.  and  others,  that  is  based 
on  trust.  We  would  be  fools  if  this  was 
based  on  trust.  This  is  based  on  a  proc- 
ess of  how  you  verify. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  colleague— he 
says,  you  know,  we  know  what  they 
have  or  do  not  have.  We  know  that 
they  had  certain  records.  We  do  not 
know  that  they  have  them  today.  We 
cannot  prove  them  today.  No  one  can 
prove  they  have  them  today. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  prove 
they  have  them  today  is  by  getting 
into  the  process  and  discovering  them 
and  finding  someone  who  is  going  to 
give  us  a  smoking  gun.  We  can  make 
all  the  conjecture  we  want  about  what 
they  do  and  do  not  have.  The  truth  is 
we  are  not  going  to  know  unless  we  are 
there,  and  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  Senator  Kerry  and  Senator 
McCain's  amendment  stating  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  trade 
embargo  with  Vietnam  should  be  lifted. 
I  have  long  endorsed  lifting  the  trade 
embargo.  Indeed,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
see  the  administration  take  even  more 
dramatic  steps.  Early  last  year  Senator 
LUGAR  and  I  wrote  to  President  Clinton 
recommending  that  the  trade  embargo 
be  lifted  and  appropriate  steps  taken 
toward  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam,  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  just  enumerated  by  Senators 
KERRY  and  McCain.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  our  letter  and  a 
letter  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  every  Viet- 
nam combat  veteran  among  our  body 
supports  this  amendment.  It  is  time  to 
write  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Con- 
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tinuation  of  the  trade  embargo  with 
Vietnam  in  this  day  and  age  in  which 
American  officials  negotiate  with 
North  Koreans  and  trade  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  is  measured  in 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  is  an  anachro- 
nism. 

Ending  the  trade  embargo  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  the  search  for  those 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  prisoners 
of  war.  In  fact,  it  means  an  intensified 
search  as  more  Americans  visit  Viet- 
nam. To  the  team  of  American  inves- 
tigators now  operating  in  Vietnam  will 
be  added  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  American  businessmen  and  tourists. 
Any  shred  of  evidence  of  a  live  prisoner 
or  the  remains  of  someone  missing  in 
action,  I  am  certain,  will  surface  more 
quickly  than  if  we  continue  to  try  to 
limit  contact  with  Vietnam.  I  believe 
that  lifting  the  trade  embargo  will 
bring  the  best  accounting  possible  of 
our  MIA'POW's. 

The  United  States  alone  maintains 
trade  sanctions  on  Vietnam.  As  others 
have  noted,  lifting  the  trade  embargo 
would  enable  American  businesses  to 
compete  more  effectively  for  the  prom- 
ising Vietnamese  market.  Business  is 
important.  We  all  recognize  that  Amer- 
ica must  export  more  if  we  are  to  grow 
as  a  Nation. 

But  equally  important  is  the  impact 
of  American  business  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese political  and  economic  system. 
American  business  will  transform  the 
landscape  of  Vietnamese  society  just  as 
it  is  changing  China  today.  While  both 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  officials  may 
believe  that  they  can  resist  political 
changes  even  while  pursuing  economic 
reform,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  political  lib- 
eralization that  comes  with  economic 
change.  By  lifting  the  trade  embargo, 
we  have  the  opportunity  eventually  to 
see  democracy  brought  to  all  of  Viet- 
nam. Where  once  we  fought  for  half  a 
country,  we  now  have  a  chance  to  win 
all  a  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
this  opportunity  again. 

Improving  the  human  rights  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  many  of  whom 
fought  beside  our  soldiers  in  the  war, 
and  resolving  the  remaining  cases  of 
those  missing-in-action  should  be  the 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  At  the  same  time  I  urge 
President  Clinton  to  lift  the  trade  em- 
bargo and  take  steps  toward  restoring 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam. 
Let  us  seize  the  future,  not  dwell  in  the 
past. 

Particularly  I  bring  to  our  attention 
focusing  again  on  the  fact  that  all  the 
Vietnam  combat  veterans  in  our  body 
support  this  amendment.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  i 
UNrrED  States  Senate. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Washington,  DC,  March  IS,  1993. 
DEAR  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  lift  the  United  States  trade  em- 


bargo on  Vietnam  and  to  not  oppose  loans  to 
Vietnam  by  international  financial  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  we  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  appropriate  steps  towards 
the  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  diplomatic 
liaison  office  in  Hanoi. 

In  our  view  such  steps  are  warranted  as 
well  within  the  policy  parameters  estab- 
lished by  President  Bush  in  the  so-called 
road  map  proposal  for  the  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam.  In  particular  we  note  that  the 
Paris  Peace  Accoi'ds  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Cambodian  conflict  have  been  in  effect 
for  over  a  year  and  in  fact  the  United  Na- 
tions Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia 
(UNTAC)  is  now  contemplating  the  comple- 
tion of  its  mission.  In  addition,  we  believe  a 
process  has  been  established  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  POWMIA  issue  with  Vietnam 
that  has  already  produced  substantial  re- 
sults and  promises  to  produce  even  more 
progress  over  the  coming  years. 

Further  resolution  of  the  POW  MIA  issue 
would  be  aided  by  a  closer  relationship  with 
Vietnam.  In  this  regard  we  would  support  ef- 
forts to  devote  more  American  assets  to  the 
Joint  Recovery  Task  Force  now  operating  in 
Vietnam.  We  certainly  believe  that  it  is 
within  Vietnam's  capability  to  do  much 
more  in  assisting  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
but  we  believe  the  prospects  for  success  will 
be  enhanced  through  intensified  American 
and  international  contact  with  Vietnam. 

In  addition  although  we  remain  deeply 
concerned  about  Vietnam's  human  rights  sit- 
uation, once  again  we  believe  that  we  will 
have  greater  influence  on  Vietnam's  human 
rights  situation  with  normalization  than  we 
would  without  such  relations.  A  similar  situ- 
ation prevails  in  China  where  because  of  our 
extensive  political  and  economic  relation- 
ship with  China  we  maintain  a  dialogue  on 
human  rights  and  other  issues  which  has  re- 
sulted in  internal  improvements. 

The  United  States  alone  maintains  trade 
sanctions  on  Vietnam.  Lifting  the  trade  em- 
bargo would  enable  American  business  to 
compete  more  effectively  with  other  coun- 
tries and  other  international  businesses  for 
the  promising  Vietnamese  market. 

We  believe  that  an  aggressive  and  enlight- 
ened bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue  with 
Vietnam  will  eventually  result  in  demo- 
cratic change  in  Vietnam  and  achieve  a  more 
complete  resolution  of  the  POW  MIA  i.ssue. 
For  those  Americans  deeply  concerned  about 
those  issues  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
policy  course.  Therefore,  we  encourage  you 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  end  Vietnam's 
economic  and  political  isolation  from  the 
world  community. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Every  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman. 
Richard  G.  H;gar. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  PC.  January  25,  1994. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell;  During  consideration 
of  H.R.  1281.  the  State  Department  Author- 
ization Bill,  amendments  will  be  raised  deal- 
ing with  the  current  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urges  your  support  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senators  Kerry,  McCain.  Mur- 
kowski.  Robb  and  others  which  requests  that 
the  President  lift  all  sanctions  prohibiting 
non-strategic  trade  and  investment  with 
Vietnam. 


Given  the  ongoing  liberalization  of  Viet- 
nam's economy  and  its  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  regarding  POWs/MIAs  and  the 
situation  in  Cambodia,  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy rationale  for  continuing  sanctions 
against  Vietnam  is  no  longer  persuasive.  In 
fact,  of  200  POWMIA  discrepancy  cases, 
more  than  120  have  been  resolved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
families  involved.  Lifting  the  embargo  would 
speed  resolution  of  the  remaining  bilateral 
issues  more  effectively  than  maintaining 
Siinctions  that  only  serve  to  damage  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States. 

A  continuation  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  will  only  serve  to  restrict 
U.S.  business  from  competing  in  the  region 
now  and  in  the  future.  Most  of  our  major 
trading  partners  have  been  trading  in  Viet- 
nam for  some  time,  positioning  themselves 
to  take  advantage  of  a  potentially  lucrative 
and  dynamic  export  market,  while  U.S.  com- 
panies with  competitive  products  are  forced 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Federation 
of  21.S.000  busines.ses,  3,000  local  and  state 
chamliers  of  commerce.  1.200  trade  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  6fi  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad  urges  your 
support  for  this  amendment  requesting  an 
immediate  lifting  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
with  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Archev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  [Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
supported  the  efforts  to  get  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  our  missing  in 
action  from  the  Vietnam  war.  As  a 
woman  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, my  heart  went  out  to  the  families 
of  the  MIA's  whose  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters  never  knew  what  happened 
to  their  loved  ones,  also  particularly  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  never  even 
knew  their  dad  because  he  was  missing 
in  action  when  they  were  either  a  child 
or  before  they  were  born. 

These  gallant,  brave  families  have 
faced  at  every  step  over  the  last  2'/2 
decades  resistance,  rejection,  and  even 
stonewalling  of  their  efforts  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  and  often  they 
got  little  help  or  little  support  from 
their  own  United  States  Government. 
They  feel  hurt.  They  always  feel  aban- 
donment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported our  Vietnam  veterans,  those 
who  vote,  those  who  died,  and  many 
who  bear  the  permanent  wounds  of 
war.  My  support  has  not  been  by  words 
but  I  have  tried  to  do  it  by  deeds. 

I  chaired  the  subcommittee  that 
funds  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  veterans  programs.  I  have  tried 
to  fund  the  benefit  package  that  was 
promised  to  them  and  to  really  move 
health  care  to  a  world-class  status. 

I  have  voted  to  create  the  POW/MIA 
committee  within  the  Senate  and  voted 
to  sustain  that  committee. 

For  me,  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam  are  special.  So  many 
were  working  class  families,  and  in  my 
own  neighborhood,  I  have  been  to  their 


funerals,  and  I  have  been  to  their  pa- 
rades. My  mother's  very  best  friend's 
son.  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  His  name  is  Frankie 
Schap.  Right  now  he  would  be  in  his 
late  forties,  and  what  we  have  of 
Frankie,  or  I  should  say  Captain 
Schap.  is  his  name  engraved  on  the 
Vietnam  memorial  and  engraved  in  the 
families  of  a  Polish  American  neigh- 
borhood who  were  so  proud  the  day  he 
went  to  West  Point,  the  day  he  grad- 
uated from  West  Point,  and  we  then  re- 
member the  day  he  came  home  from 
Vietnam  in  a  casket. 

So  I  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  men 
and  women  who  were  there,  whether  it 
was  the  women  at  China  Beach  or  the 
men  at  the  Mekong  Delta. 

So  now  we  are  faced  with  what 
should  we  do  about  this  vote  on  lifting 
the  embargo.  My  first  impulse  is  to 
vote  no,  absolutely  no.  Then  I  had  to 
examine  what  will  get  us  to  the  ac- 
counting of  what  we  want. 

For  25  years  we  followed  the  policy  of 
no  communication,  no  cooperation,  and 
the  pursuit  of  isolation  with  Vietnam, 
with  economic  sanctions,  punishments 
and  embargoes.  We  got  nowhere.  But 
then,  under  President  Reagan  and  then 
amplified  by  President  Bush,  there  was 
the  policy  of  small  steps,  of  commu- 
nication and  confidence  building,  led 
primarily  by  General  Vessey.  And 
there  have  been  openings.  There  has 
been  more  accounting.  There  has  been 
more  information  during  the  last  5 
years. 

We  have  the  information  that  was 
brought  to  us  by  General  Vessey,  a 
decorated  hero  who  himself  served  gal- 
lantly in  Vietnam,  who  outlined  the 
steps  that  he  thought  were  achieved 
during  his  leadership  in  heading  the 
Bush  effort  on  confidence  building  and 
small  steps.  Senator  KERRY,  JOHN 
Kerry,  has  shared  with  us  the  facts 
about  many  of  those;  that  from  1975  to 
1988,  very  little  happened:  that  under 
the  then  Vessey  effort,  the  MIA  task 
force  was  able  to  go  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  dig  for  remains;  that  Vessey 
presented  196  cases,  and  now,  of  those, 
we  have  120  whose  fates  have  been  de- 
termined. 

We  now  have  our  own  U.S.  military 
on  the  ground  and  the  MIA  task  force 
that  is  going  into  villages  actually  able 
to  dig  into  the  grounds  where  there 
have  been  the  last  sightings  to  pursue 
remains.  I  have  been  told  that  we  have 
in  the  U.S.  military  one  who  has  an  un- 
limited pass  to  go  into  the  archival  in- 
formation. 

These  have  been  important  steps.  Are 
they  the  only  steps?  Oh.  no.  no.  Has 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  5  years 
been  enough?  The  answer  is  no.  We 
want  a  full  and  complete  accounting. 

But  the  Vietnamese  tell  us  if  you 
give  in  the  economic  area,  you  will  get 
even  more  cooperation,  information, 
access,  and  accounting. 

Well,  should  we  trust  the  Vietnam- 
ese, I  ask?  Well,  I  do  not  think  this  is 


about  trust.  I  think  it  is  about  a  test- 
ing, a  testing  of  the  Vietnamese.  If 
they  say  they  will  give  more,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  should  test  it. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Vietnam  is 
a  very,  very  nasty  place.  It  is  still  a  to- 
talitarian regime.  It  still  has  consider- 
able human  rights  abuses.  I  think  we 
all  know  that  there  has  been  a  crack- 
down on  freedom  of  speech,  that  there 
has  been  an  imprisonment  of  non- 
violent dissenters  and  religious  dis- 
senters. We  know  there  have  been 
other  abuses  relating  to  children  and 
women.  So  we  know  that  Vietnam  is  no 
garden  of  paradise. 

As  to  our  MIA's,  I  really  do  not  know 
if  any  MIA's  are  alive.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  Vietnamese  know  more  than 
they  are  telling  and  I  do  believe  that 
the  Vietnamese  could  do  more  than 
they  are  doing  now. 

Are  any  alive?  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  and  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  more  information  in  the  field. 
I  believe  that  there  is  more  informa- 
tion in  the  files.  I  do  believe  that  there 
is  more  information  in  the  archives. 
And  I  also  do  not  want  to  abandon 
those  MIA's  who  are  missing  or  their 
families. 

I  was  mesmerized  by  a  book  by  Mary 
Stevens  called  "Kiss  the  Boys  Good- 
bye" in  which  she  delineated  the  possi- 
bilities of  even  more  findings  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  know  the  work,  the  hard  work,  of 
the  POW-MIA  Committee— Chairman 
KERRY,  John  McCain,  Chuck  grassley. 
Bob  Smith,  Tom  Daschle,  Nancy 
Kassebaum.  It  is  a  rollcall  of  honor  in 
the  way  they  did  such  due  diligence  on 
that  committee. 

But  now  I  think  we  are  not  talking 
about  goals.  We  all  agree  on  the  goals. 
There  needs  to  be  an  ongoing,  contin- 
ued, unrelenting  pursuit  for  a  full  and 
complete  accounting. 

But  what  we  are  debating  here  is 
about  means  and  about  means  to  be 
achieved  in  a  timely  way.  So  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time 
to  roll  the  dice,  to  test  the  Vietnamese, 
to  challenge  them  to  step  up,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  we  challenge  them, 
that  we  let  them  know  we  are  not 
capitulating  to  them. 

Why  am  I  willing  to  lift  the  embargo? 
I  am  willing  to  lift  it  because  this  is 
not  the  final  step  in  our  relationship 
with  Vietnam.  It  is  only  a  tool  right 
now.  Right  now.  the  Vietnamese  want 
normalization.  They  want  a  full  diplo- 
matic relationship.  They  will  probably 
want  MFN.  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to 
want  to  be  in  GATT. 

By  lifting  the  embargo,  we  give  this 
a  chance.  We  give  this  a  test,  even 
though  we  do  not  have  trust.  We  can 
issue  a  challenge  to  put  up,  even 
though  we  do  not  capitulate,  nor  do  we 
abandon  our  MIA's. 

And  if  they  fail  to  do  more,  to  tell 
more,  to  cooperate  more,  we  in  Con- 
gress can  block  any  further  steps  to- 


wards normalization,  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships, MFN  or  membership  in  the 
GATT.  all  those  things  that  they  want. 
There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam between  the  old  guard  and  the  new 
guard,  and  60  percent  of  the  population 
in  Vietnam  is  under  the  age  of  24.  They 
were  born  after  the  Vietnam  war  came 
to  a  close. 

The  time  now,  I  think,  is  not  to  pun- 
ish this  new  generation  for  the  sins  of 
their  fathers.  We  need  to  see  if  this  new 
guard  will  cooperate  with  us  in  a  way 
that  the  old  guard  has  not. 

So  let  us  give  it  a  try.  Yes,  let  us 
gamble.  I  will  always  continue  to  stand 
with  those  MIA  families,  with  our  Viet- 
nam vets.  But  let  me  say  I  want  to 
stand  with  the  Vietnam  vets  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  who  call  for  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  I  believe  we  could  lift  the 
bamboo  curtain  to  find  out  that  which 
has  been  hidden  and  held  secret  for 
more  than  25  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  waiting  to 
speak? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  have  spoken.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  must  have 
stepped  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  this  issue  who 
have  a  genuine  commitment  to  the 
highest  obligation  of  government,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  full  accountability 
for  American  servicemen  who  are  unac- 
counted for  from  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues, some  of  whom  have  come  into 
the  Senate  in  the  last  few  years,  that  I 
am  no  stranger  to  this  particular  issue. 
Back  in  1986,  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  I  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  matter  of  MLV 
POW  full  accountability  and  encour- 
aged extended  testimony,  which  the 
record  in  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee supports.  As  part  of  those  hearings, 
I  worked  with  the  League  of  Missing 
Families  and  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  an  effort  to  collect  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  on  the  issue  of 
POWs/MIAs  from  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
anguish  that  Senator  Cranston  and  I 
had— at  that  time,  we  were  in  the  ma- 
jority and  Senator  Cranston  was  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee — as 
day  by  day  we  hoped  that  we  would  re- 
ceive some  firsthand  information  on 
charges  that  American  soldiers  were 
left  behind  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
were  being  held  against  their  will  in 
Vietnamese  prisons. 

At  the  hearings,  we  had  situations 
where  witnesses  would  come  in  and  tes- 
tify that  they  had  access  to  films  show- 
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ing  Americans  in  prison  camps, 
chained  together  in  gold  mines,  even. 
They  also  testified  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  subterfuge,  some  type  of  CIA 
plot  to  withhold  this  information  from 
the  American  people.  It  was  agonizing. 

The  reason  I  go  into  this  is  to  suggest 
to  you  that  many  of  those  who  have 
spoken  today  on  this  subject  have  been 
thinking  about  this  issue  for  quite 
some  time.  Of  course,  those  who  served 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  such  as 
my  colleague  Senator  McCain  have  a 
very  special  message.  And  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  also  has  a  point 
of  view  based  on  his  service  in  Vietnam 
and  his  examination  of  the  record,  and 
I  think  his  viewpoint  deserves  consid- 
eration. 

But  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues,  as  we 
discuss  this  issue  today,  to  recognize 
that  we  are  also  discussing  the  con- 
science of  America  with  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was  a  time  that  was 
very  unpleasant  in  the  memories  of 
Americans  who  were  of  that  era.  It  is 
also,  if  you  will,  a  debate  on  the  out- 
come of  that  war,  which  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  matter  to  reflect  upon. 

But  this  is  also  a  debate  about  the  fu- 
ture. I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  new  generation 
both  in  America  and  in  Vietnam  who 
were  not  even  bom  when  this  war  was 
fought.  It  is  a  new  era.  It  is  a  new  gen- 
eration. I  was  particularly  moved  by 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  reminded  us  that  the 
average  age  of  the  72  million  people  in 
Vietnam  is  24  years  old. 

I  also  think  that  we  have  to  face 
reality  in  this  discussion.  The  reality 
that  while  2,238  American  soldiers  re- 
main unaccounted  for  today  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  made  substantial 
progress  because  in  1973  that  figure  was 
2,583.  To  put  this  figure  in  further  per- 
spective, in  the  Korean  war  those  unac- 
counted for  total  8,177;  in  World  War  II, 
78,794;  in  World  War  I,  1,648. 

The  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
our  POW's/MIA's  is  the  Nation's  high- 
est obligation.  I  think  this  is  one  as- 
pect of  U.S.  policy  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  with.  But  the  em- 
bargo, the  sanctions,  have  proven  to  be 
counterproductive  to  that  goal.  The 
American  presence  which  we  have  had 
in  Vietnam,  with  the  presence  of  the 
MIA  task  force,  as  well— and  this  is  not 
generally  known,  Mr.  President^-as 
well  as  the  presence  of  three  State  De- 
partment personnel  in  Hanoi  who  are 
assisting  the  visits  of  Americans  to 
Vietnam— have  given  us  the  ability  to 
communicate  in  ways  that  were  not 
possible  when  we  completely  isolated 
Vietnam.  And  with  this  communica- 
tion has  come  additional  information 
related  ".o  resolving  POW/MIA  cases. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  our  progress 
in  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting. But  I  believe  that  further 
progress  is  now  inhibited  by  the  con- 
tinued isolationist  policies  of  the  past. 


Is  it  not  ironic  as  we  debate  here  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  merits  of  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  China  that  we 
talk  of  continuing  an  isolationist  pol- 
icy against  Vietnam?  The  logic  of 
most-favored-nation  status  for  China  is 
that  we  want  to  maintain  communica- 
tions with  the  Chinese  so  that  we  can 
bring  about  change,  so  that  we  can 
bring  about  advancements  in  human 
rights.  But  for  some  reason  or  another, 
we  do  not  apply  this  same  logic  to 
Vietnam  even  though  we  do  want  to 
bring  about  change  in  Vietnam.  We 
want  to  bring  about  human  rights  im- 
provements. We  want  to  bring  about 
democracy.  And  we  want  to  bring 
about  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  servicemen  still  unaccounted  for  in 
Vietnam. 

United  States  ability  to  exert  lever- 
age on  Vietnamese  leaders  to  meet  our 
demands,  in  my  opinion,  has  dimin- 
ished because  other  countries  are  not 
standing  still.  They  are  moving  into 
Vietnam.  They  have  established  diplo- 
matic and  trading  relations.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  120  countries  have  normal 
relations  with  Vietnam,  including  all 
our  former  allies  during  the  war. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  will 
we  make  more  progress  if  there  is  more 
access?  And  the  answer  is  clearly  yes. 
The  evidence  proves  that  point.  We  had 
an  isolationist  policy  for  19  years. 
Then,  3  years  ago,  we  began  to  take 
small  steps  to  end  that  isolation.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  finally  changing 
that  isolationist  approach.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  we  have  been  on  that  tack 
long  enough.  As  we  have  established  a 
presence,  we  have  made  more  progress 
in  what  our  obligation  is,  and  that  is 
full  accountability. 

I  was  in  the  military  between  1955 
and  1957,  between  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese wars.  I  was  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  so  I  do  not  speak  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  or  one  who  fought  during  that 
war.  But  again,  my  commitment  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
in  holding  hearings  on  this  issue  in  1986 
has  given  me  a  unique  sensitivity  of 
the  obligation  that  we  have  the  fami- 
lies whose  loved  ones  were  lost  during 
the  war.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  these  families  by 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing, and  not  losing  sight  of  that  goal. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  in  1986.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  bring  back  with  me  two 
children  who  had  not  seen  their  mother 
for  approximately  6  years.  It  was  a 
very  moving  experience.  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam again  in  December  of  this  year.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  that  country.  The  contrast 
between  the  circumstances  at  the  time 
that  I  held  hearings  in  1986  and  what 
has  happened  today  is  remarkable.  In 
1986.  we  had  no  firsthand  information 
because  we  had  no  access,  no  commu- 
nication, no  presence  in  Vietnam.  The 
situation  was  of  grave  concern  to  me 
and    Senator    Cranston    and    to     the 


League  of  Families  and  others  who  par- 
ticipated. 

Then,  in  1991,  General  Vessey  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  by  George  Bush  to 
begin  a  formal  process  with  the  Viet- 
namese to  resolve  the  fates  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen.  My  colleagues  have 
articulated  the  progress  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  Vessey  mission. 

You  will  also  recall  that  during  the 
Bush  administration  we  had  the  road- 
map  toward  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam.  We  laid  down  certain 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  Viet- 
namese had  to  meet  before  the  Presi- 
dent would  improve  relations.  The  con- 
ditions included  withdrawal  from  Cam- 
bodia, recognition  of  human  rights,  of 
course  full  accountability  for  the  fates 
of  American  servicemen. 

Then,  somewhere  along  the  way  we 
changed  the  goal  post.  On  Cambodia, 
for  example,  we  said  first,  that  they 
must  withdraw  from  Cambodia.  Then 
we  said,  no,  no,  Vietnamese,  we  want 
you  to  use  your  influence  in  Cambodia. 
But  even  with  changed  goal  posts,  the 
Vietnamese  met,  for  the  most  part,  the 
requirements  that  we  set  down.  And  we 
make  no  apologies  for  that. 

At  the  time  the  roadmap  was  initi- 
ated, we  had  a  policy  of  no  communica- 
tion, no  presence.  We  could  not  travel 
to  crash  sites.  We  could  not  interview 
Vietnamese  citizens  and  officials. 
Americans  could  not  spend  over  $100  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  against  the  law. 

But  that  situation  changed  as  we  in- 
creased contacts  with  the  Vietnamese. 
United  States  personnel  now  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Vietnamese  Government's 
military  archives  and  to  its  prisons. 
United  States  personnel  in  Hanoi  now 
travel  freely  to  the  crash  sites  and 
interview  Vietnamese  citizens  and  offi- 
cials. 

So  we  have  had  positive  progress  and 
positive  cooperation  in  the  last  3  years 
and  that  is  a  direct  result  of  increased 
access  in  Vietnam:  General  Vessey's 
mission,  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Ac- 
counting Office  in  Hanoi,  the  unofficial 
presence  of  our  State  Department,  and 
the  presence  of  United  States  business 
personnel  and  tourists  traveling  in  the 
country. 

The  more  access  Americans  have  in 
Vietnam,  be  it  diplomatic,  commercial, 
journalistic,  academic,  or  humani- 
tarian, the  stronger  the  links  between 
America  and  Vietnam  will  become,  the 
more  open  the  Vietnamese  society  will 
become,  and  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
finally  address  the  issue  of  full  ac- 
countability. 

Full  accountability  is  something 
that  is  a  bit  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
because  we  will  never  be  able  to  fully 
account  for  all  the  2,238  that  we  list  as 
unaccounted  for.  Obviously,  some  were 
lost  at  sea,  some  were  lost  in  fires. 
That  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  fullest  possible  accounting,  it 
simply  means  reality  dictates  that  we 
may  not  account  for  every  single  POW/ 
MIA  case. 


That  leads  me  to  reflect  on  where  we 
are  today  in  this  discussion.  If  now  is 
not  the  time  to  lift  the  embargo,  when 
is?  When  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
stand  here  objectively  and  say  that  we 
have  achieved  full  accountability? 
Does  that  mean  that  we  will  not  relax 
the  sanctions  against  Vietnam  until  we 
have  been  able  to  account  for  every  one 
of  the  2.238?  I  would  like  to  stand  here 
and  say  yes,  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  reality  dictates  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  fully  account  for  every 
serviceman  classified  as  POW/MIA. 

But  we  do  have  a  process  going  on  to 
resolve  every  case  possible,  and  it  is  a 
process  that  I  think  more  Americans 
should  appreciate  and  understand. 

I  know  Senator  McCain.  Senator 
Kerry.  Senator  Smith  and  others  have 
seen  the  accounting  process.  The  point 
that  I  want  to  communicate  is  that 
this  interaction  that  we  have  estab- 
lished with  the  Vietnamese  is  resulting 
in  uncovering  additional  information. 
And  as  the  Vietnamese  society  opens 
up  to  a  United  States  presence,  there  is 
no  point,  there  is  no  rationale,  to  con- 
ceal information. 

The  last  trip  I  made  to  Vietnam  con- 
vinced me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
use  engagement,  if  you  will,  and  not 
isolation,  to  fully  resolve  the  fates  of 
missing  Americans.  Two  impressions 
stuck  in  my  mind  from  that  trip:  One 
is  the  tremendous  dedication  of  the 
Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  that 
is  in  Hanoi.  The  progress  that  I  was  re- 
ferring to  earlier  is  the  result  of  the 
hard  work  of  the  task  force.  They  have 
reduced  the  number  of  incidents  to  be 
investigated  from  1,116  to  119.  This  sys- 
tematic process  involves  following  up 
on  information,  for  example,  that 
someone  was  seen  shot  down  parachut- 
ing 20  years  ago.  A  task  force  goes  out 
in  the  field,  they  go  to  the  villages, 
they  interview  witnesses.  They  take 
that  case  and  continue  to  work  on  it 
until  they  either  have  identified  re- 
mains or  other  evidence  of  the  fate  of 
the  serviceman,  or  until  they  have  ex- 
hausted leads.  It  is  such  an  impressive 
process  that  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  reports  of  the  joint  task  force. 

The  Joint  Task  Force  also  has  re- 
solved a  number  of  the  high  priority, 
discrepancy  cases.  The  number  of  dis- 
crepancy cases  has  decreased  from  196 
to  less  than  80. 

I  note  also  Mr.  President,  most  of 
these  people,  that  make  up  these  teams 
are  Vietnam  veterans.  If  there  is  any 
group  that  has  a  greater  motivation,  I 
do  not  know  who  it  is. 

The  joint  task  force  also  has  re- 
viewed a  tremendous  number  of  archi- 
val documents:  23.000  pieces  have  been 
examined.  Further,  the  joint  task  force 
has  presented  findings  to  the  families 
of  the  POW/MIA's:  5,614  notifications  to 
approximately  900  families. 

I  was  particularly  moved  by  the 
statement  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Flanagan,    the   deputy    commander   of 


the  joint  task  force,  who  told  me: 
"More  Americans  need  to  come  over 
here  and  see  how  it  really  is  and  then 
go  back  and  tell  other  Americans  about 
the  progress  and  the  cooperation  that 
is  occurring  here." 

I  agree  with  the  Colonel.  Therefore.  I 
plan  to  propose  to  this  body  that  we 
take  the  families  of  our  MIA's.  at  the 
Government's  expense  and  using  Gov- 
ernment transportation,  to  Hanoi  to 
meet  with  this  team  so  that  they  can 
see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done 
to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing for  their  loved  ones.  It  will  truly 
be.  I  think,  a  worthwhile  experience.  I 
know  that  there  have  been  efforts 
made  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  those  ef- 
forts should  be  formalized.  I  hope  that 
I  can  count  on  my  colleagues  in  that 
regard. 

The  second  impression  that  sticks  in 
my  mind  from  my  recent  visit  to  Viet- 
nam is  the  increased  cooperation  from 
the  Vietnamese.  Every  Vietnamese  I 
talked  to.  from  high-ranking  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  country  to  report- 
ers on  the  streets,  were  committed  to 
fully  cooperating  with  the  Americans 
to  resolve  the  fates  of  American  serv- 
icemen still  unaccounted  for. 

I  think  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  visited  Vietnam  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  would  agree  that  they  wit- 
nessed a  true  sense  of  cooperation. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  whether  the  Vietnamese 
cooperated  in  the  past.  They  did  not. 
The  question  is,  are  they  cooperating 
now?  I  think  that  the  cooperation  is 
real  and  that  it  will  continue.  I  truly 
believe  that  cooperation  and  progress 
would  be  increased  if  the  sanctions 
were  lifted  and  the  relationship  could 
grow. 

The  cooperation  that  I  witnessed,  as 
I  said,  has  produced  results.  According 
to  the  joint  task  force  briefing,  67  sets 
of  remains  were  returned  from  Viet- 
nam in  1993.  That  is  double  the  number 
in  the  previous  year  and  overall  the 
third  highest  level  returned  since  the 
war  ended.  In  addition,  recently  com- 
pleted trilateral  investigations  on  the 
Laos  border  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  and  it  was  the  Vietnamese  who 
pushed  Laos  to  cooperate  with  the 
Americans. 

My  recent  trip  also  confirmed  reports 
of  Vietnam's  changing  society.  In  my 
meetings  with  various  officials  in  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  I  was  struck 
by  their  strong  commitment  to  an 
open-market  economy.  They  have 
looked  at  what  happened  to  Russia  and 
to  North  Korea,  and  they  have  turned 
towards  an  open-market  economy.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  thing.  In  addition, 
the  Vietnamese  are  a  very  energetic 
and  well-educated  people.  Many  of 
them  speak  English  and  they  are  able 
to  feed  themselves.  They  have  made 
sigrnificant  progress. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  I 
can  interrupt  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  defer  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  merely  do  so  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  which  will  help 
colleagues  to  make  considerably  better 
choices  for  the  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  2  hours  remaining  for  debate  on  the 
Vietnam  issue  for  tonight,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  Senators  Kerry  and 
Smith;  and  that  immediately  following 
the  entering  of  the  agreement,  the  two 
pending  amendments  numbered  1262 
and  1263  be  laid  aside  in  order  for  Sen- 
ator Smith  to  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  Smith  amendment  or  fur- 
ther amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
McCain  amendment. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
9:15  a.m.  on  Thursday.  January  27,  the 
Senate  resume  S.  1281  and  proceed  to  45 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Kerry  and  Smith;  and 
that  at  10  a.m.,  a  vote  occur  first  on 
the  Kerry  amendment  No.  1263,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
Smith  amendment,  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  McCain  amendment,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  all  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  vote  be  limited  to  15  min- 
utes in  length,  the  second  vote  limited 
to  10  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Kerry? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KERRY.  On  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  am  able  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
tonight. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor  and  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  speak  for  about  10 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
complete  his  remarks  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  take  effect  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
lifting  the  embargo  clearly  does  not 
take  away  the  leverage  tools  we  have. 
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Restrictions  on  military  items  and 
other  high-technical  items  remain  in 
place.  Most-favored-nation  status  is 
not  granted.  Normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions are  not  resumed.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  the  flexibility  to  reim- 
pose  restrictions.  But  it  does  do  what 
we  want  it  to  do  and  that  is  to  give  us 
an  increased  American  presence.  Le- 
verage comes  from  engagement,  not 
isolation. 

Further,  lifting  the  embargo  will 
serve  mutually  compatible  goals. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  the  goal  of  this  amendment 
is  to  help  the  families  obtain  the  full- 
est possible  accountability.  The 
amendment  strives  to  move  relations 
with  Vietnam  in  a  positive  direction  so 
that  we  can  resolve  the  accountability 
issue  for  the  families'  benefit,  for  their 
loved  ones,  for  their  children.  And  we 
need  to  speed  up  the  process,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  have  been  on  this 
track  for  20  years.  How  do  we  get  be- 
yond it?  The  progress  that  we  have 
achieved  through  limited  access  speaks 
for  itself. 

This  amendment  also  serves  the  goal 
of  promoting  free  markets,  democracy, 
and  human  rights  through  communica- 
tion, access,  and  presence. 

Lastly,  this  amendment  serves  the 
goal  of  increasing  U.S.  competitiveness 
through  trade  and  commerce.  Some 
have  mentioned  a  rather  delicate  issue, 
that  some  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment want  the  amendment  so  that  we 
can  go  drill  oil.  That  is  a  ridiculous  re- 
mark, with  absolutely  no  foundation 
and.  very  frankly,  I  resent  the  implica- 
tions associated  with  that,  because  it 
is  not  factual. 

What  is  factual  is  that  from  a  trade 
standpoint,  the  sanctions  that  we  have 
imposed  now  simply  hurt  the  United 
States  rather  than  Vietnam  because 
other  coui^".ries  are  doing  business  in 
Vietnam. 

Our  embargo  no  longer  deprives  the 
Vietnamese  of  goods  and  services.  It 
only  deprives  Vietnam  of  American 
goods  and  services.  When  our  President 
is  talking  about  creating  new  jobs,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  keep  America  out 
of  promising  markets  when  our  isola- 
tionist policy  does  not  move  us  closer 
to  full  accountability.  Allowing  Ameri- 
cans to  have  a  presence  there  will  in- 
crease the  process  and  the  timeframe 
on  the  issue  of  accountability. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  keep  this  issue 
in  focus:  It  is  a  humanitarian  obliga- 
tion of  this  body  to  address  the  lifting 
of  the  sanctions. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
lift  the  most  restrictive  aspects  of  this 
trade  embargo.  I  have  asked  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill.  I  have  also  communicated  with 
Senator  RoBB,  chairman  of  the  East 
Asian  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  asking  him  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  United 
States  policy  toward  Vietnam.  He  has 
indicated  he  will  do  so. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  resolution  today  so 
that  we  can  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
President  that  the  time  has  come  to 
lift  the  trade  embargo.  I  commend  the 
previous  administration.  President 
Bush,  for  initiating  the  first  opening 
by  saying  American  firms  could  open 
offices  in  Vietnam,  but  not  do  business. 
I  also  commend  President  Clinton  for 
allowing  United  States  firms  to  par- 
ticipate in  development  projects  in 
Vietnam  that  are  financed  by  inter- 
national financial  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
question  I  asked  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment: If  not  now,  when?  When  are  we 
going  to  be  satisfied  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes full  accountability?  It  is  a  sub- 
jective argument  because,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, 2,238  are  currently  unac- 
counted for  in  Vietnam  vis-a-vis  8,177 
in  Korea,  78,794  in  World  War  II  and 
1,648  in  World  War  I.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize the  harsh  reality  and  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
account  for  all  of  our  missing.  But,  we 
must  continue  to  try  by  the  best  meth- 
od. The  isolationist  approach  we  took 
for  19  years  did  not  result  in  what  we 
all  want  to  have  happen,  and  that  is 
full  accountability.  The  changes  over 
the  last  3  years  have  resulted  in  a 
small  U.S.  presence.  The  presence  of 
the  Joint  Task  Force  in  Hanoi  has  ac- 
celerated the  process.  The  Vietnamese 
are  now  working  in  concert  with  us, 
maybe  not  to  our  full  satisfaction,  but 
substantially  better  than  we  had  be- 
fore. 

So  again,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
is  the  time.  If  we  are  back  here  in  6 
months  or  back  here  in  a  year  debating 
the  same  issue  of  whether  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  cooperation  or  whether 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  status  of  ac- 
countability, we  are  still  going  to  have 
to  address  the  same  issues.  In  the 
meantime,  we  run  the  risk  of  the  Viet- 
namese deciding  that  they  'will  no 
longer  cooperate  to  the  degree  that 
they  have  been  if  the  message  that 
they  take  from  this  debate  is  that  we 
do  not  feel  they  are  cooperating.  A  loss 
of  cooperation  will  only  hurt  the  proc- 
ess of  accountability. 

So  I  would  implore  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  on  the  reality  of  what  this  de- 
bate means  for  further  progress.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
my  colleagues  who  served  in  Vietnam, 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
They  know  better  than  any  one  of  us 
the  anguish  that  goes  into  a  decision  to 
support  the  pending  resolution  to  initi- 
ate a  relationship  with  and  a  presence 
in  Vietnam.  But  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  amendment,  which  urges 
the  President  to  eliminate  the  trade 
sanctions  against  Vietnam,  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  highest  obligation  of 
Government,  and  that  is  the  full  ac- 
countability of  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country. 


I  really  believe  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate time  and  the  appropriate  meth- 
od for  meeting  our  humanitarian  obli- 
gation to  follow  the  best  possible 
course  for  lessening  the  anguish  of 
those  families  who  have  not  received 
answers  about  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yields  the  floor.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith] 
is  recognized. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  1266 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
terms  of  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator Gr.assley,  Senator  D'Amato,  Sen- 
ator Campbell,  and  Senator  Helms  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The    Senator   from    New   Hampshire    [Mr. 
Smith],  for  himself.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Helms. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1266: 
Amendment  No.  1266 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  174.  LIFTING  OF  SANCTIONS  ON  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  CONTIN- 
GENT UPON  POW/MIA  PROGRESS. 

(a)  Lifting  of  Sanctions— The  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions on  transactions  involving  commercial 
sale  of  any  good  or  technology  to  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  involving  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  goods  or 
services  of  Vietnamese  origin,  in  effect  as  of 
January  25.  1994  under  the  Act  of  October  6, 
1917  (40  Stat.  411  et  seq.)  as  amended  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  thirty  days  after  the 
President  determines  and  reports  in  writing 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  provided  the  United  States  with  the  full- 
est possible  unilateral  resolution  of  all  cases 
or  reports  of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel 
lost  or  captured  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia for  which  officials  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  have  in  their  possession  additional 
information  or  remains  that  could  lead  to 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  said  U.S. 
personnel  based  on  U.S.  intelligence  and  in- 
vestigative reports,  analyses,  and  assess- 
ments obtained  or  conducted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 26.  1994; 

(b)  Consultation.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  consult 
with  Congress.  POW  MIA  family  representa- 
tives and  national  veterans  organizations  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  prior  to  mak- 
ing determinations  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Nondelegation.— The  authority  of  the 
President  to  make  the  determinations  and 
report  to  which  subsection  (a)  refers  may  not 
be  delegated. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a) — 

(1)  the  phrase  "cases  of  unaccounted  for 
U.S.  personnel"  means  cases  involving  Unit- 
ed States  personnel  originally  listed  by  the 
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United  States  as  prisoners  of  war,  missing  in 
action,  or  killed  in  action/'body  not  recovered 
following  their  wartime  loss  incidents  in 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia:  and 

(2)  the  phrase  'accounting"  means  the  re- 
turn of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel  alive, 
repatriation  of  their  remains,  or  convincing 
evidence  as  to  why  neither  is  possible." 

Mr.. SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  couple  of  quick 
points  in  response  to  a  couple  of  speak- 
ers before  going  into  the  remarks  on 
my  amendment. 

Some  are  making  the  debate  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  person  with  the  most 
medals  from  the  Vietnam  war— for  ex- 
ample. General  Vessey  or  Admiral 
Larson  or  others — are  the  best  quali- 
fied people  to  tell  us  what  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  should  be. 

I  reject  that  argument.  Although  all 
of  those  people  have  great  credibility, 
we  have  thousands  of  members  of  the 
DAV,  and  their  organization,  which  I 
shall  point  out  very  shortly  in  my  re- 
marks, is  opposed  to  this  amendment 
to  the  Kerry  amendment,  and  they 
have  their  medals.  Also,  many  of  them 
lost  limbs  in  the  war  and  obviously 
have  been  injured. 

So  I  do  not  think  having  a  medal  or 
having  a  great,  illustrious  military  ca- 
reer which  is  fantastic  is  the  criteria 
we  ought  to  use  to  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Vietnamese  are  making  the 
full  accounting  that  we  are  asking  for. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  those  gen- 
tlemen named,  I  think  there  are  many, 
many  people  who  have  worked  the 
issue  for  a  number  of  years,  some  of 
whom  have  military  backgrounds, 
some  of  whom  have  not,  some  of  whom 
worked  in  our  intelligence  community 
for  25  years  on  this  issue  who  have  not 
served  in  the  military.  Although  that 
is  very  impressive,  that  is  not  the  only 
necessary  criteria  to  judge  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  receiving  the  full  cost 
accounting. 

I  also  want  to  respond  briefly  to 
something  Senator  MiKULSKi  men- 
tioned. I  am  sorry  she  is  not  here  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  But  she  brought 
up  a  very  good  point.  It  is  something  I 
want  to  respond  to. 

I  have  spent  the  past  several  months 
in  debate  on  this.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
during  the  select  committee  hearings. 
Apparently  I  just  did  not  seem  to  get 
the  message  out  in  a  clear  manner  to 
try  to  have  the  American  people  and 
many  who  discuss  this  issue  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  we  have  not  nar- 
rowed down  this  list  of  so-called  dis- 
crepancy cases  in  a  complete  fashion. 

There  are  2,238  MIA's.  Approximately 
half  of  those  people  are  listed  as  killed 
in  action  according  to  our  records,  and 
the  other  half  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action  or  POW's. 


The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  dis- 
crepancy cases  were  referred  to  as  if 
somehow  we  have  taken  160  or  170  of 
these  cases  and  narrowed  them  down  to 
35  or  40  based  on  the  best  information 
that  we  have  at  our  disposal.  But  on 
the  1,100  people  out  there  who  are  list- 
ed as  missing  in  action,  in  some  cases 
we  have  no  information  at  all,  in  some 
cases  we  have  a  lot  of  information.  We 
have  some  information  that  they  sur- 
vived their  crash,  and  in  other  cases  we 
do  not  have  any  information  at  all.  So 
there  are  all  kinds.  In  some  cases  we 
even  have  them  listed  as  killed  in  ac- 
tion. 

But  let  me  make  a  point  here.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  Vietnam,  the  Viet- 
namese presented  to  me  the  name  of  an 
individual  whom  we  had  listed  as  killed 
in  action.  They  said  to  me,  "We  had 
this  man  as  a  prisoner."  I  said,  "Where 
are  his  remains,  or  do  you  have  him 
alive?"  They  offered  neither.  They  also 
offered  no  reason,  no  explanation  as  to 
why  they  could  provide  neither.  So 
here  is  a  man  we  have  listed  as  killed 
in  action  based  on  the  best  information 
we  have.  He  probably  disappeared  on 
the  battlefield  and  we  did  not  have  any 
more  specific  information.  The  Viet- 
namese tell  me  in  their  own  words  that 
they  captured  him,  but  they  do  not  tell 
me  what  happened  to  him. 

You  see,  when  you  use  discrepancy 
cases  and  you  narrow  this  down  on  the 
basis  of  discrepancy  cases,  that  is  sim- 
ply inaccurate.  It  is  not  the  valid  jus- 
tification for  saying  that  we  have  this 
total  cooperation.  Is  it  part  of  it?  Yes. 
It  is  a  very  important  part  of  it.  Dis- 
crepancy cases  are  very  important. 
They  are  the  best  cases  we  have.  They 
are  the  kind  of  people  I  talked  about 
who  were  filmed  and  used  in  propa- 
ganda. They  are  people  where  we  had 
good  solid  clues  that  they  survived 
their  incident  and  they  were  captured. 
They  are  good  cases.  They  are  some  of 
the  best  cases.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  cases. 

You  cannot  take  the  1,100  people— in- 
deed the  whole  2,200,  especially  the 
1,100  we  do  not  have  any  information 
on — you  cannot  simply  say  because  we 
do  not  have  information  that  the  Viet- 
namese do  not  have  any  information. 
That  is  a  terrible  conclusion.  It  is  an 
irresponsible  conclusion  today. 

That  is  exactly  the  fault  of  the  policy 
that  we  have  gone  through  for  months 
and  years  with  the  Vietnamese.  When 
we  come  in  and  say  to  the  Vietnamese, 
we  have  100  discrepancy  cases  or  110, 
what  we  have  told  them  is  the  other 
1,000  people  in  the  category  of  MIA,  we 
are  not  interested  in  them.  We  are  not 
interested  in  those  people.  We  are  in- 
terested here.  Here  is  what  we  have  dis- 
crepancies on.  If  they  have  someone 
missing  or  they  have  knowledge  of 
somebody  on  the  other  list,  what  is  the 
incentive? 

So  I  would  like  to  just  make  those 
points  because  they  have  been  made  er- 


roneously in  the  debate.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  everyone  understand 
that  there  are  2,238  people  missing.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  those,  1,100,  are 
listed  as  killed  in  action  by  our  infor- 
mation, and  1,100  of  them  are  listed  as 
POW/MIA  by  our  information,  or  we 
have  no  information  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  Some  of  those  people  in 
that  1,100  are  the  discrepancy  cases. 
But  you  cannot  say  that,  because  the 
Vietnamese  resolved  a  number  of  the 
discrepancy  cases,  they  do  not  have  in- 
formation on  the  others  in  that  1,100 
category. 

I  have  said  this  until  I  am  blue  in  the 
face,  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  in 
the  debates,  public  and  private.  And  it 
still  seems  to  be  out  there  that  some- 
how all  of  the  cases  are  resolved  except 
these  discrepancy  cases.  That  is  non- 
sense. It  is  a  fault  in  our  policy.  It  is  a 
vehement  disagreement  that  I  have 
with  General  Vessey  in  the  way  that  he 
has  addressed  this  issue.  It  is  simply 
inaccurate,  and  you  basically  have 
done  the  job  for  the  Vietnamese  by 
saying,  OK,  the  other  1,000  people,  we 
do  not  care  about  them.  Here  is  what 
we  are  interested  in,  these  discrepancy 
cases,  because  we  have  information 
that  they  survived.  I  am  interested  in 
the  information  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  on  whether  they  survived. 

If  you  will  recall,  when  the  men  came 
home  in  1973 — the  homecoming — one 
man  came  home  who  was  listed  as 
killed  in  action.  He  came  back  as  a 
prisoner.  So  our  reporting  and  our  in- 
formation is  not  100  percent  accurate. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  process  of  full  account- 
ability and  the  resolution  of  discrep- 
ancies in  evidence — which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  admits  exist — would  nec- 
essarily cease. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
progress  would  not  continue  and,  in 
fact,  lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  the  questions  the  Senator  is 
legitimately  bringing  up? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dressed it  previously,  and  I  will  also  in 
my  upcoming  remarks.  But  the  issue  is 
that  we  have  no  assurance.  If  we  do  not 
hold  the  Vietnamese  to  accounting — 
the  policy  in  the  past  20  years  has 
been,  on  a  humanitarian  basis,  that  the 
Vietnamese  should  provide  us  unilater- 
ally this  information,  which  we  believe 
they  have.  If  we  do  not,  we  should  not 
lift  the  embargo.  That  has  been  our 
policy. 

My  point  is  that  this  amendment  is  a 
departure  from  that  policy.  If  they  sud- 
denly open  up  the  archives  and  provide 
us  the  answers,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  them.  We  certainly  would 
not  have  any  leverage;  that  is  my 
point.  If  we  do  it,  we  will  have  no  lever- 
age. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  reality  is,  Mr. 
President,  what  presence  do  we  have 
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there  now?  We  would  have  an  increased 
presence,  and  we  have  seen  an  increase 
in  our  own  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
advancements  that  have  been  made  be- 
cause of  increased  cooperation.  So  one 
can  make  the  conclusion  that  indeed 
increased  presence  would  very  likely 
lead  to  increased  cooperation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  maintains,  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience,  that  the  best 
way  to  get  this  issue  behind  us  is 
through  access.  That  is  why  I  am  part 
of  the  group  supporting  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Kerry,  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH.  If  that  were  the  case,  we 
probably  should  have  done  it  in  1973. 
Maybe  we  should  have  done  it  to  North 
Korea,  lift  that  embargo. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  We  could  argue 
the  merits  of  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus for  China  if  you  want  to  argue  a 
parallel  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  No  President 
to  date  has  taken  that  position,  and 
the  League  of  Families  and  other  fam- 
ily members,  and  the  veterans  organi- 
zations disagree  with  that  assessment. 
I  think  we  have  some  type  of  a  moral 
obligation  to  listen  to  them  ahead  of 
business  interests  and  at  least  give  it 
more  time  to  work. 

I  think  that  the  progress  we  have 
made  over  the  past  20  years — and  there 
has  not  been  much  of  it — has  been  be- 
cause we  have  held  firm.  But  that  is 
another  issue. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  differ  with  my 
colleague.  Advancement  has  been  made 
as  a  consequence  of  the  U.S.  presence 
there,  and  the  record  will  support  that. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Grassley,  D'Amato,  Helms, 
and  Campb::ll  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment,  as  you  know,  con- 
cerns the  status  of  our  relationship 
with  Vietnam  and  the  impact  the  POW 
issue  should  have  on  how  that  relation- 
ship will  develop  in  the  coming 
months.  The  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  the  lifting  of  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  President  being  con- 
fident that  Vietnam  has  made  the  max- 
imum unilateral  effort  to  provide  in- 
formation already  in  their  possession 
on  missing  U.S.  personnel  from  South- 
east Asia. 

That  is  not  an  unreasonable  amend- 
ment. That  is  a  very  reasonable  amend- 
ment. Certainly,  upon  that  certifi- 
cation by  the  President,  who  has  access 
to  the  records  of  our  intelligence  com- 
munity, I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  which  is  why  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  it. 

I  point  out  on  a  parliamentary  basis 
here  that  to  vote  for  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment or  the  McCain  amendment, 
whichever  it  happens  to  be,  basically 


says  to  the  President:  Lift  the  embar- 
go. We  trust  the  Vietnamese  to  come 
forth  and  come  clean  with  the  rest  of 
the  information,  which  most  of  us 
admit  that  they  have. 

My  amendment  says  let  the  Presi- 
dent certify  that,  and  if  he  does  certify 
that  with  his  intelligence  community, 
after  consultation  with  the  veterans 
groups  and  the  League  of  Families  and 
other  family  members,  if  they  feel  that 
time  has  come,  then  move  on  and  let  us 
go.  But  the  key  phrase  is  "fully  forth- 
coming"; not  every  bit  of  information 
they  can  give,  but  what  is  fully  forth- 
coming. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  administration  is  now 
on  the  fast  track  to  lift  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam;  that  is  no  se- 
cret, and  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have 
had  conversations  with  the  White 
House.  They  have  never  denied  that 
there  is  interest  and  debate  going  on  in 
the  White  House  to  lift  the  embargo. 
The  White  House  told  me  as  recently  as 
January  7  that  no  decision  has  been 
made  on  the  matter  and  no  decision  is 
expected  anytime  soon. 

It  is  obvious,  though,  based  on  com- 
ments by  senior  administration  offi- 
cials, both  named  and  unnamed,  that 
this  matter  is  currently  being  consid- 
ered by  the  President's  national  secu- 
rity team  and  his  economic  advisers.  I 
have  been  around  this  town  long 
enough  to  know  what  the  signals  are. 
from  meetings  taking  place  in  the 
White  House  and  the  comments  that 
have  been  coming  out  of  there,  that  ob- 
viously this  is  on  the  fast  track.  I 
know  many  of  the  same  players,  iron- 
ically, in  the  Bush  administration,  who 
pushed  for  lifting  the  embargo,  are  still 
there  in  the  Clinton  administration.  It 
is  amazing  how  other  people  can  lose 
their  jobs  when  one  administration 
changes  to  another,  but  all  the  people 
working  this  issue  seemed  to  have 
stayed  the  same. 

Every  one  of  my  colleagues  knows  by 
now  that  I  have  one  overriding  concern 
on  the  matter  of  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam;  that  is,  the  issue  of  the 
POW's  and  MIA's  never  accounted  for 
following  the  end  of  that  very  divisive 
conflict  20  years  ago.  I  will  state  up 
front  that  I  join  many  in  this  body  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  have  fully 
normalized  relations,  diplomatically 
and  economically.  I  wish  it  were  today, 
but  it  should  not  be  today.  I  know  a 
few  veterans  in  this  country  who  do 
not  feel  likewise. 

I  served  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
not  with  the  distinction  of  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  Senators  Robb;  Bob 
Kerrey;  John  Kerry;  Pressler;  and 
McCain,  of  course,  a  POW;  and  Hank 
Brown.  And  there  are  others.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  us  want  to  heal  those 
wounds  of  war.  This  is  not  a  personal 


matter  with  any  of  those  Senators.  I 
respect  them  all,  but  I  believe  all  of  us 
want  to  do  it  in  an  honorable  way. 

The  question  is:  What  is  the  honor- 
able way  to  do  this?  What  is  the  honor- 
able route?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  today, 
to  make  clear  that  our  intent  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  United  States  is  indeed 
receiving  all  relevant  POW/MIA  infor- 
mation that  Vietnam  has  the  capacity 
to  provide. 

Some  on  this  debate  will  try  to  say  I 
am  asking  for  a  full  accounting.  That 
is  impossible.  I  am  not.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Vietnamese  to  provide  the  remains 
from  the  bottom  of  the  South  China 
Sea,  but  what  they  can  fully  provide 
now,  unilaterally.  This  is  the  over- 
riding concern,  not  just  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  many  others 
in  this  body,  but  it  is  the  concern  of 
every  single  family  member  of  the 
servicemen  still  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
a  concern  of  every  national  veterans 
organization  in  this  country. 

I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  spokes- 
man here  tonight,  and  they  do.  I  am 
going  to  let  you  hear  from  them  in  my 
words.  The  last  few  weeks  while  we 
were  on  break,  each  of  these  national 
veterans  organizations,  in  addition  to 
the  POW/MIA  families,  expressed  their 
concerns  directly  to  the  President  on 
this  issue — directly. 

I  will  take  a  moment  now  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  statements  and 
positions  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
family  members,  for  they  are  worried 
that  some  in  this  Chamber  have  not 
been  made  aware  of  their  positions. 

The  American  Legion  comprises  3.1 
million  members.  They  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  are  opposed  to  lifting 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam 
until  the  POW/MIA  issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  their  satisfaction.  They  have 
passed  resolutions  to  that  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  contacted  every 
single  Legion  post  in  America  in  every 
State.  The  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  sent  a  personal  letter 
to  every  single  Senator  on  January  6 
explaining  in  detail  why  they  believe 
more  progress  can  and  should  be  made 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue  before  we  re- 
move our  trade  embargo.  Every  Sen- 
ator, I  believe,  has  this  letter. 

The  last  sentence  of  that  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

The  time  is  not  right  for  such  action  (to 
lift  the  trade  embargo) — Hanoi's  illusory  co- 
operation must  be  replaced  by  real,  verifi- 
able, tangible  progress.  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms.  Legionnaires  from  throughout 
the  Nation  join  with  me  in  asking  you  to 
keep  faith  with  POW's  and  MIA's.  their  fami- 
lies and  members  of  the  active  military  serv- 
ices. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  American 
Legion.  In  a  related  press  release,  the 
national  commander  stated: 

America's  veterans  aren't  going  to  forgive, 
or  forget  about,  the  businesses  that  put  their 
profit  margins  ahead  of  the  interests  of  our 
POW's  or  their  families. 
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I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
told  that  the  American  Legion  has  con- 
tacted, as  I  said,  all  50  States,  every 
post. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
comprised  of  1.3  million  members,  has 
told  the  President: 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  recent  spate  of  co- 
operation (on  the  POW/MIA  issue)  justifies 
lifting  the  embargo  or  taking  steps  toward 
normalizing  relations  between  our  nations. 
As  such,  we  stand  firmly  by  our  most  recent 
convention  resolution. 

That  is  the  DAV. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  com- 
prised of  over  2.2  million  members,  has 
told  the  President,  in  a  letter  from 
their  national  commander  dated  Janu- 
ary 7: 

The  level  of  cooperation  necessary  to  war- 
rant lifting  the  trade  embargo  is  one  that 
produces  more  than  minimal  results.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  the  results  obtained  to 
date  warrant  lifting  the  embargo.  We.  there- 
fore, urge  you  to  keep  the  embargo  in  place. 

That  is  the  VFW. 

AMVETS.  the  Nation's  fourth  largest 
veterans  organization,  reiterated  their 
position  on  January  11  stating: 

Our  primary  concern  is  for  the  MIA  fami- 
lies for  whom  every  consideration  must  be 
made.  We  oppose  normalizing  relations  with 
Vietnam  until  a  full  accounting  is  achieved. 
We  recognize  that  the  Vietnamese  are  co- 
operating, but  progress  must  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  cooperation.  To  suddenly  drop 
the  embargo  sends  a  signal  that  we've  given 
up  on  ever  achieving  a  full  accounting  of  our 
people.  This  still  should  remain  the  highest 
national  priority. 

Finally,  the  president  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est veterans  organization  comprised 
solely  of  veterans  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  has  told  the  President  in  a  letter 
dated  January  7,  1994: 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  efforts 
such  as  the  massive  search  that  was 
launched  yesterday,  but  these  measures  have 
produced  far  too  little  information  to  justify 
any  conclusions.  Your  commitment  to  re- 
solving the  fate  of  the  missing  prior  to  open- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam  is 
much  appreciated.  We  see  lifting  th«  trade 
embargo  now.  however,  as  a  movement  to- 
ward full  recognition.  Accounting  for  Ameri- 
ca's POW/MIA's  and  the  whole  question  of 
steps  toward  normalization  of  relations  with 
Vietnam  is  a  painful  issue  for  many  war- 
time veterans.  Some  will  never  agree  to  rec- 
onciliation, and  others  hunger  for  it.  In  be- 
tween are  a  great  number  of  veterans  who 
want  to  resolve  both  issues— the  fate  of  our 
POW/MIA's  and  our  relationship  with  Viet- 
nam. For  most  Vietnam  vets  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  retribution  but  of  resolution.  We 
share  a  deep  concern  that  lifting  the  trade 
embargo — and  giving  up  whatever  leverage  is 
still  left  in  it— will  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  American  POW/MIA's.  Healing  from 
war  takes  time,  and  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting is  part  of  that  healing,  and  it  is  not 
complete.  Until  it  is  resolved,  the  embargo 
should  stand  and  normalization  should  wait. 

That  is  the  stated  position  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

Let  me  just  take  another  organiza- 
tion that  has  a  stake  in  this,  perhaps 
more  than  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned. 


The  Nation's  largest  family  organiza- 
tion of  United  States  personnel  missing 
from  the  Vietnam  war  expressed  their 
view,  most  recently  on  January  7.  Sue 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  POW/MIA  Families, 
stated  in  a  press  release: 

If  the  Vietnamese  want  the  embargo  lifted 
now.  U.S.  evidence  shows  they  can  easily 
meet  the  President's  criteria  by  providing 
remains  and  records  being  withheld.  Viet- 
nam's dismal  record  (on  POW/MIA's)  does 
not  meet  the  President's  criteria,  pledges  to 
the  families,  commitments  to  our  nation's 
veterans  or  obligations  to  those  who  serve 
our  country.  We.  the  families,  expect  the 
President  will  adhere  to  principles  and  honor 
his  word  to  the  families  that  he  will  not 
move  forward  without  POW/MIA  criteria 
being  met.  The  President  would  be  well- 
served  to  ignore  the  wishful  thinking,  distor- 
tions of  reality  and  omissions  of  fact  being 
promoted  by  his  bureaucracy.  The  families 
are  tiring  of  being  labeled  as  unrealistic  or 
re-fighting  the  Vietnam  war  because  we  seek 
an  end  to  our  uncertainty  which  Hanoi  can 
readily  provide. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Families, 
another  organization  with  family  mem- 
bers of  POW's  and  MIA's.  has  also 
asked  the  President  not  to  move  for- 
ward with  relaxing  or  lifting  the  em- 
bargo until  Hanoi  has  taken  additional 
steps  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  presented  the  views 
of  our  Nations  veterans  and  the  POW/ 
MIA  families.  They  are  not  my  words. 
And  I  did  not  ask  for  them.  They  came 
to  me. 

Every  one  of  these  organizations  are 
united  in  their  belief  that  now  is  not 
the  time  to  lift  our  embargo  against 
Vietnam.  And  every  one  of  them  is 
united  in  their  belief  that  Vietnam  can 
and  should  be  able  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  on  those  still  miss- 
ing from  the  war.  to  include  the  fate  of 
POW/MIA's  who  were  lost  or  captured 
in  Laos. 

Now  I  know  there  are  Senators  in 
this  body  who  disagree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nation's  veterans  groups 
and  the  POW/MIA  families.  But  I  would 
be  surprised  if  there  was  any  Senator 
who  would  support  warming  our  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam  at  this  point  if 
President  Clinton,  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  felt  that  officials  in  Vietnam 
still  had  additional  information  in 
their  possession  that  could  lead  to  an 
accounting  for  United  States  personnel 
missing  from  the  war.  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  is  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
today,  and  that  is  what  brings  us  to 
this  amendment. 

These  are  the  people  that  you  just 
heard  from  who  had  the  most  at  stake, 
and  their  feelings  are  more  important 
than  mine  or  any  other  Senator  on  this 
floor.  They  are  more  important  than 
the  President,  and  they  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  Vietnamese.  They 
ought  to  be  listened  to.  They  ought  to 
be  adhered  to. 

They  have  spoken  and  have  very 
clearly.  I  can  tell  you  I  have  spoken  to 


some  of  these  people  and  the  families 
and  in  the  veterans  communities. 
Many  of  them  have  traveled  to  Viet- 
nam. There  is  not  rancor  toward  the 
Vietnamese  people.  They  just  want  an 
honest  resolution.  You  cannot  get  one 
for  certain  if  you  lift  the  embargo  now. 
You  might  get  it  lifted  and  hope  you 
might,  and  I  will  be  the  first  one  to 
congratulate  those  proponents  if  it 
happens. 

It  is  a  gamble.  It  is  a  roll  of  the  dice, 
as  Senator  Murkowski  said.  "I  am  will- 
ing to  roll  the  dice." 

I  am  not,  and  neither  are  the  veter- 
ans groups  or  the  families,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  have  the  most  at 
stake. 

This  amendment  does  not  prejudge 
how  the  President  may  feel  on  whether 
Vietnam  has  been  fully  forthcoming  on 
POW/MIA  issues  or  what  he  may  deter- 
mine at  some  point  in  the  future,  or 
whether  his  view  may  be  at  odds  with 
the  Nation's  veterans  or  the  POW/MIA 
families,  or  indeed  some  Senators.  In- 
stead, the  amendment  before  us  simply 
states  that  if  and  when  he  may  decide 
to  move  on  the  embargo  question,  we, 
in  this  body,  will  expect  him  to  tell  us 
that  Vietnam  has  been  fully  forthcom- 
ing on  outstanding  POW/MIA  issues.  It 
is  certainly  reasonable,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Congress,  and  indeed,  the  coun- 
try to  expect  the  President  to  make 
such  a  determination  before  taking  fur- 
ther steps  in  our  relationship  with  our 
former  adversaries  in  Hanoi.  That  is 
not  unreasonable.  That  is  not  a  politi- 
cal positions.  There  is  nothing  partisan 
about  this. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  what 
this  amendment  states.  I  want  to  go 
through  the  amendment — it  is  simple 
and  straightforward— and  read  by  the 
clerk,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted  it  read. 

And  I  would  again  stress  that  this 
amendment  does  not  tell  the  President 
to  lift  the  embargo  against  Vietnam, 
and  it  does  not  tell  him  to  keep  it  in 
place.  It  simply  tells  him  that  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  be  assured  that  Vietnam 
has  been  fully  forthcoming  on  POW/ 
MIA  issues  before  we  move  forward. 
And  if  the  President  feels  he  can  make 
such  a  determination  in  the  next 
month  or  so — this  amendment  lets  him 
do  it. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
this  determination  should,  in  fact,  be 
made  by  the  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  others.  He  is  the  one  in  the 
final  analysis  that  will  be  best  posi- 
tioned to  make  this  determination. 
And  I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  agree  on  this  point,  judging  by 
the  discussion  and  vote  which  took 
place  on  this  matter  at  the  committee 
level  last  September.  I  have  the  tran- 
script of  that  discussion,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  read  from  it  if  necessary — 
I  think  it  is  suffice  to  say  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  rejected  an 
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attempt  in  the  committee  to  lift  the 
embargo  in  September  because  it  did 
not  want  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  agreed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  the  committee  to,  and  I 
quote  from  comments  made  by  the 
ranking  member  at  the  time,  to  "let 
the  President  come  to  a  decision,  and 
then  make  our  judgment  if  we  are  in- 
clined to  do  so." 

The  Kerry  amendment  or  the  McCain 
amendment  basically  gives  him  direc- 
tion. It  says  lift  it  and  we  will  support 
you.  That  is  the  message  that  you  are 
giving. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us  is  consistent  with  the  vote  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
September. 

The  most  important  part  of  this 
amendment  is  as  follows — for  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  forward  in  further  relax- 
ing or  lifting  our  embargo  against 
Vietnam,  he  must  first  tell  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  paraphrasing  here,  that 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
provided  the  United  States  with  the 
fullest  possible  unilateral  resolution  of 
all  cases  of  unaccounted  for  United 
States  personnel  lost  or  captured  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  for  which 
officials  of  Vietnam  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  have  in  their  possession  ad- 
ditional information  or  remains  that 
could  lead  to  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  these  missing  United 
States  personnel  based  on  United 
States  intelligence  and  investigative 
reports  and  analyses  which  have  been 
gathered  to  date,  including  that  gath- 
ered by  Admiral  Larson  and  General 
Needham. 

And  that  should  include,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  President  making  a  determina- 
tion to  Congress  that  Vietnam  has  sat- 
isfactorily addressed  information  such 
as  that  which  came  to  light  from  the 
GRU  intelligence  archives  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Just  this  week,  a 
year  later,  the  Pentagon  put  out  a  very 
brief  analysis  of  these  documents  from 
Moscow,  but  at  least  conceded  that, 
and  I  quote,  "We  believe  there  is  prob- 
ably more  information  in  Vietnamese 
party  and  military  archives  that  could 
shed  light  on  these  documents." 

Where  is  it?  Why  would  we  not  insist 
on  it? 

The  Pentagon  said  that  Monday,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  obviously  do  not 
have  that  information  from  Vietnam 
yet.  In  fact,  I  do  not  even  think  we 
have  asked  for  it  in  the  last  few 
months — so  it  is  a  bit  premature  to 
cast  those  documents  aside — but  again, 
it  is  up  to  the  President  to  make  that 
determination.  And  with  all  the  prob- 
lems our  committee  found  last  year 
with  the  handling  of  this  issue  by  cer- 
tain officials  at  the  Pentagon  over  the 
years — not  everyone,  but  many — it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  to  his  own  conclusion — 
under  this  amendment,  that  authority 


cannot  be  delegated  down  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  President  will  come  to 
his  own  conclusion. 

I  want  to,  just  as  an  aside,  say  here 
what  a  dramatic  document  that  Rus- 
sian document  was.  It  alleged  that  1,205 
American  prisoners  where  held  when, 
in  fact,  only  600,  roughly,  were  re- 
turned. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  make  a  determination  before  lift- 
ing the  embargo  that  intelligence  re- 
ports of  alleged  POW's  kept  back  in 
Southeast  Asia  after  the  war  now  in 
the  possession  of  our  intelligence  com- 
munity have,  in  fact,  been  fully  inves- 
tigated. Furthermore,  he  should  make 
a  determination  that  reports  of  re- 
mains and  pertinent  POW/MIA  records 
being  withheld  by  Vietnam  and  Laos 
have  been  fully  investigated. 

All  of  this  is  quite  reasonable,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  what  the  American 
people,  particularly  the  Nation's  veter- 
ans and  the  POW/MIA  families  would 
expect  before  we  move  forward  with 
Vietnam.  I  would  therefore  hope  that 
this  amendment  would  receive  strong 
bipartisan  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

We  are  hearing  that  another  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  dealing  with  these 
issues,  Mr.  President,  but  let  me  be 
clear  in  stating  my  belief  that  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  be  seen  across 
the  country  as  the  vote  by  which  every 
Senator's  commitment  to  the  families 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  POW's 
will  be  judged.  That  is  what  it  will  be. 
This  is  a  judgment  vote.  This  is  a  de- 
fining moment.  It  is  a  responsible 
amendment  and  it  is  consistent  with 
everything  the  President  has  said  to 
date  on  this  issue  and  everything  his 
predecessors  have  said  and  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  position  of  our  Nation's 
veterans  and  the  families. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
today  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
maintain  the  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  until  the  United  States  ob- 
tained the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  every  last  serviceman  that  is  miss- 
ing. Some  have  said  that  and  will  prob- 
ably say  it  in  the  future.  That  is  not 
why  I  am  here.  If  you  listen  carefully, 
this  amendment  does  not  say  that 
every  unaccounted  for  American  has  to 
be  accounted  for  before  we  lift  the  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam- 
ese cannot  do  that.  It  would  have  been 
wrong  for  me  to  propose  such  an 
amendment — obviously,  obtaining  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  could  take 
years,  and  there  are  some  that  will 
never  be  located. 

Some  of  the  missing  were  involved  in 
overwater  losses — some  crashed  in  re- 
mote jungles  or  mountainsides  where 
there  were  no  enemy  forcers  to  observe 
the  loss  and  help  us  account  for  these 
individuals.  I  know  that,  and  we  do  not 
hold  the  Vietnamese  to  account  for 
those  people.  However,  I  would  point 
out,  as  I  have  said  several  times  before. 


that  just  because  we  do  not  have  a  clue 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  individ- 
ual, does  not  mean  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  know  what  happened.  In  point  of 
fact,  on  seven  different  occasions  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Vietnamese 
have  actually  repatriated  the  remains 
of  servicemen  involved  in  overwater 
losses — so  they  have  certainly  shown 
their  capacity  to  have  hard  informa- 
tion on  cases  where  one  might  logically 
think  they  would  not  have  any  infor- 
mation at  all. 

Again,  our  information;  their  infor- 
mation. 

So  just  as  I  am  not  proposing  keeping 
the  embargo  in  place  until  every  last 
person  is  accounted  for,  it  would  like- 
wise be  wrong  for  other  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  propose  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  right 
now  because  they  have  somehow  deter- 
mined that  Vietnam  has  been  fully 
forthcoming  on  all  the  POW/MIA  cases 
for  which  Vietnam  should  have  infor- 
mation. That  would  be  a  remarkable 
judgment  for  a  Senator  to  stand  up 
here  and  make.  And  it  is  one  that  I 
would  certainly  challenge  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  it  if 
necessary.  In  fact,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  would  protect  my  rights 
under  the  Senate  rules  and  take  as 
much  time  as  I  deemed  necessary  to 
counter  any  such  claims.  But  the  bot- 
tom line  is,  we  can  debate  it  all  week 
long.  Indeed  we  debated  it  all  last  year 
in  the  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA 
Affairs.  And  for  every  quote  someone 
might  read  from  our  committee's  re- 
port last  year  saying  how  great  things 
are,  I  can  find  a  sentence  in  the  same 
report  that  will  say  just  the  opposite. 
That  is  the  way  committee  reports  are 
around  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  thought  through  carefully,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  appreciate 
that  I  am  not  here  to  try  to  block  the 
United  States  from  moving  forward 
with  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  we  would, 
at  some  point  soon,  move  forward  with 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  this  amendment  al- 
lows President  Clinton  to  move  for- 
ward with  Vietnam,  but  it  also  gives 
him  the  flexibility  to  determine  at 
what  point  and  to  what  degree  Viet- 
nam has  been  fully  forthcoming  on 
POW/MIA  matters  before  moving  for- 
ward. 

So  let  us  not  rush  to  judgment  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  based  on  some  re- 
cent codel  trip  to  Vietnam.  Let  us  wait 
until  the  information  gathered  by  the 
intelligence  community  to  date  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Moscow  has  been 
presented  to  the  President,  and  let  us 
wait  to  see  the  President's  response. 

I  have  been  to  Vietnam  five  times  to 
discuss  this  issue  and  every  time,  I 
come  away  with  the  impression  that 
more  information  could  be  unilaterally 
provided  by  the  Vietnamese  if  they 
made  the  political  decision  to  do  so. 

Others  get  a  different  view.  But  all  of 
it  is  immaterial  unless  we  are  willing 


to  take  the  time  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  go  through  every  single  one  of 
the  remaining  2,238  cases  of  unac- 
counted for  Americans  to  see  in  which 
instances  Vietnam  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  have  additional  informa- 
tion based  on  investigations  to  date. 

Every  one  of  those  numbers  has  a 
family  behind  it.  Every  one  of  those 
numbers  has  a  family  behind  it,  Mr. 
President.  These  are  not  just  statistics. 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  those  families 
that  we  are  now  the  best  experts  on 
their  loved  ones.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  that  decision.  Al- 
though I  consider  myself  an  expert  on 
a  lot  of  them,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  all 
of  them.  I  do  not  think  anybody,  with 
all  due  respect,  in  this  Senate  has 
spent  more  time  than  I  have  going 
through  those  cases  one  by  one. 

So  I  will  close  by  reminding  my  col- 
leagues of  many  of  the  things  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  White  House  officials 
have  stated  to  date  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue  and  our  relationship  with  Viet- 
nam. And  I  am  more  attentive  to  com- 
ments from  the  White  House  on  these 
matters,  than  I  am  with  comments  by 
low-level  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  or  U.S. 
teams  in  the  field  in  Southeast  Asia 
who  are  often  only  knowledgeable  on 
one  piece  of  this  complex  issue  where 
the  President  has  the  knowledge  and 
the  overview  on  all  of  it. 

Most  recently,  on  January  3,  the 
White  House  press  secretary  was  asked 
if  the  President  was  ready  to  move  fur- 
ther in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam 
and  the  response  was,  and  I  quote,  "As 
you  know,  the  President  has  main- 
tained that  is  contingent  on  progress 
on  POW  and  MIA  issues."  And  indeed,  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  title  of 
the  pending  amendment  is  "Lifting  of 
Sanctions  Against  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  Contingent  on  POW/MIA 
Progress."  So  you  cannot  have  an 
amendment  that's  more  in  sync  with 
the  position  of  the  White  House.  And 
indeed,  while  our  committee  unani- 
mously determined  last  year  that  this 
issue  was  not  a  priority  during  the  last 
Democratic  administration,  it  has  been 
a  consistent  measure  of  whether  our 
relationship  improves  with  Vietnam 
since  President  Reagan  took  office,  and 
it's  been  that  way  for  the  last  13  years, 
up  to  and  including  President  Clinton. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  23V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

On  December  10,  President  Clinton 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that  "I  am 
deeply  committed  to  resolving  the 
cases  of  all  personnel  missing  since  the 
Vietnam  war.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
made  achieving  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  our  POW/MIA's  the  test  of 
our  relationship  with  Vietnam.  Like 
you,  I  seek  an  honorable  resolution  to 


this  issue.  I  will  not  accept  mere  activ- 
ity by  Vietnam  on  POW/MIA  issues  as 
progress."  Again,  the  President  could 
not  make  it  more  clear,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  The  test  of  whether  or  not 
we  move  forward  with  Vietnam  de- 
pends on  real  and  complete  answers  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue — not  on  how  many 
crash,  site  excavators  Vietnam  allows 
into  their  country  and  not  on  whether 
it  would  be  profitable  for  American 
businesses  to  go  to  drill  for  oil. 

On  November  19,  while  at  the  APEC 
summit,  the  President  stated  that  he, 
"could  see  Vietnam  more  integrated 
into  the  region's  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  after  providing  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  those  Americans 
who  did  not  return  from  the  war 
there." 

So  can  I.  So  can  I,  Mr.  President. 

On  July  16,  White  House  Deputy  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  Samuel  Berger 
stated,  "The  President  understands 
that  while  the  processes  underway  in 
Vietnam  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  are  im- 
portant— and  I  remind  my  colleagues 
not  to  be  confused  by  the  word  process 
as  some  people  in  this  body  like  to  use 
it  to  measure  POW/MIA  progress, 
which  is  a  little  disingenuous: 

The  litmus  tests  here  are  concrete  results 
and  solid  answers  *  *  *  the  President  has 
specifically  rejected  suggestions  that  he  lift 
the  trade  embargo,  partially  or  fully,  even 
though  that  position  disadvantages  Amer- 
ican business.  This  is  not  a  commercial  or 
diplomatic  issue  for  the  President;  it  is  a 
moral  one.  .  .  Vietnamese  efforts  to  date, 
while  welcome,  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
changes  in  our  trade  embargo  or  further 
steps  in  U.S.-Vietnam  relations.  That  is  a 
very  powerful  and  appropriate  statement— 

"This  is  not  a  commercial  or  diplo- 
matic issue  for  the  President^it  is  a 
moral  one."  And  it  is.  Ask  those  fami- 
lies. Ask  those  veterans  groups.  It  is  a 
moral  issue  and  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  make  that  moral  decision. 
On  July  2,  the  White  House  stated: 
Our  policy  toward  Vietnam  must  be  driven 
not  by  commercial  interests  but  by  the  over- 
riding purpose  of  achieving  further  progress 
toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our 
POW/MIAs.  .  .  Progress  to  date  is  simply  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  change  in  our  trade 
embargo  or  any  further  steps  toward  normal- 
ization. 

And  last  April,  at  a  White  House 
news  conference,  the  President  stated 
that  he  was: 

Much  more  heavily  influenced  by  the  fami- 
lies of  the  people  whose  lives  were  lost  or 
whose  lives  remain  in  question  than  by  the 
commercial  interests  and  the  other  things 
which  seem  so  compelling  in  this  moment.  I 
am  just  very  interested  by  how  the  families 
feel. 

Finally,  just  days  after  his  election, 
then  President-elect  Clinton  stated  the 
following  at  a  Veterans  Day  ceremony 
in  Little  Rock: 

As  I  have  pledged  throughout  my  cam- 
paign. I  will  do  my  very  best  to  make  sure 
we  have  a  final  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA 
issue.  .  .  I  have  sent  a  clear  message  that 
there  will  be  no  normalization  of  relations 


with  any  nation  that  is  at  all  suspected  of 
withholding  any  information.  We  must  have 
as  full  an  accounting  as  is  humanly  possible. 

That  is  the  President.  That  is  the 
policy.  That  is  what  this  President  be- 
lieves and  we  ought  to  support  it. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  know  during 
the  break,  a  few  of  my  colleagues  went 
to  Vietnam,  as  part  of  CODELS  that 
were  traveling  in  Asia.  And  while 
there,  you  received  the  standard  brief- 
ings and  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
process  underway  by  which  we  are 
slowly  obtaining  relevant  information 
that  could  lead  to  an  accounting  for 
some  U.S.  personnel,  although  we  are 
mostly  talking,  in  terms  of  the  ongoing 
crash  site  excavations,  about  people  we 
know  died  during  the  war,  and  indeed 
they  were  listed  as  killed  in  action/ 
body  not  recovered.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ators who  went  to  Vietnam  were  also 
allowed  to  view  another  expensive  side- 
show in  which  United  States  investiga- 
tors are  stationed  at  Vietnam's  central 
museums — I  have  been  there  four 
times — where  they  are  given  informa- 
tion to  review  bit  by  bit,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  which  actually  pertains 
to  active  POW/MIA  causes.  Most  of  it  re- 
fers to  people  who  already  came  home 
or  are  dead. 

But.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  who 
went  to  Vietnam  would  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate in  their  minds,  terms  like  "proc- 
ess" from  "accounting,  "  and  "fate  de- 
termined" from  "tangible  results."  and 
"cooperation"  from  "fully  forthcom- 
ing." And  I  hope  they  would  not  forget 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  miss- 
ing cases  from  Laos,  where  there  has 
been  extremely  limited  results,  actu- 
ally involve  areas  that  were  under 
North  Vietnamese  control  during  the 
war.  And  while  we  are  slowly  getting 
records,  after  years  of  requesting  them, 
it  is  a  slow  process,  and  probably  a 
painful,  difficult,  or  embarrassing  one 
for  the  Vietnamese. 

Nonetheless,  the  Vietnamese  should 
know  that  this  is  a  process  that  they 
must  go  through  for  relations  to  im- 
prove with  the  United  States.  And  I 
take  strong  exception  to  those  who 
would  hold  up  every  document  as  it  is 
now  slowly  turned  over  by  Vietnam,  20 
years  later,  and  say,  "look,  here  is  the 
proof— Vietnamese  officials  are  now 
fully  cooperating  and  they  have  now 
told  us  everything  they  know  about 
our  POW's  and  MIA's."  I  recall  one 
Senator  a  few  months  ago  actually 
praised  Vietnam  for  turning  over  a  bag 
of  letters  addressed  to  missing  service- 
men from  their  families  during  the  war 
which  were  never  delivered  to  these 
guys  sitting  in  their  cells.  Never  even 
delivered.  And  they  turned  them  over. 
That  is  progress?  Vietnam  gave  these 
letters  back  to  the  United  States  in 
September  and  issued  a  press  release 
saying  "New  MIA  Documents  Found." 
Are  you  telling  me  they  did  not  know 
where  those  letters  were?  Give  me  a 
break.  And  then  a  Senator  back  here 
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praised  this  step— as  if  it  was  going  to 
somehow  account  for  missing  service- 
men. I  would  say  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  definitely  shown  that  their  propa- 
ganda machine  from  the  war  is  still  in 
full  throttle. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  Viet- 
nam has  to  be  encouraged  to  go 
through  the  process  of  telling  us  every- 
thing they  know— and  this  process  is 
really  only  in  the  beginning  stages.  It 
has  improved.  It  is  only  when  we  know 
they  have  gone  through  that  process 
and  coughed  up  everything  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  they  know  about  our 
POW's  and  MIA's,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  say  to  the  families  and  our  Nation's 
veterans  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
truly  been  fully  forthcoming. 

Then  the  wounds  of  war  are  healed. 
Then  it  is  behind  us.  The  Vietnamese 
should  understand  this  and  we  should 
tell  them  that  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
as  I  have  on  many  occasions. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  process  of 
getting  the  Vietnamese  to  open  up 
their  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Ministry 
of  Interior  records  at  the  state,  provin- 
cial, and  local  levels  will  hardly  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Kodak  Co.  or  Mobil  Oil 
being  allowed  to  do  business  in  Hanoi 
or  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  Nonetheless,  I 
have  heard  suggestions  in  the  past 
from  some  in  this  body  that  by  having 
Americans  do  business  in  Vietnam, 
they  are  somehow  going  to  stumble 
into  the  top  secret  records,  archives, 
and  find  additional  information  that 
could  lead  to  an  accounting  for  missing 
individuals.  Just  as  if  the  Vietnamese 
send  a  person  here,  a  businessman — say 
from  Taiwan— he  could  just  stumble 
into  the  Pentagon  and  find  out  our  Na- 
tional secrets.  Come  on. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  some  of  these 
cases  which  remain  open  with  the  Viet- 
namese— and  some  of  these  are  cases 
from  both  Laos  and  Vietnam — and  this 
is  only  a  representative  sampling  that 
I  doubt  Senators  who  just  visited  Viet- 
nam were  briefed  on.  I  doubt  Senators 
who  just  visited  Vietnam  were  briefed 
on  this.  I  would  like  to  hear  if  they 
were  briefed  on  this. 

United  States  Air  Force  pilot  Wal- 
lace Hynds  was  lost  over  North  Viet- 
nam on  August  2,  1967.  At  the  time  of 
the  incident,  which  involved  an  FR4C 
in  Hay  Tinh  Province,  he  was  presumed 
to  be  dead  from  the  crash.  In  fact,  he 
was  declared  "killed  in  action/body  not 
recovered"  and  was  listed  that  way  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1973.  Today,  Air 
Force  pilot  Hynds  is  still  unaccounted 
for.  Enter  the  next  piece  of  the  puzzle. 
In  1991,  just  2  weeks  before  our  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  was 
formed  in  the  Senate,  a  United  States 
investigator  was  allowed  to  make  a 
visit  to  a  Vietnamese  military  museum 
in  Vinh,  northern  Vietnam.  While  at 
the  museum,  he  located  the  military 
ID  card  and  the  blood  chit  which  be- 
longed to  Wallace  Hynds.  Next  to  these 


items,  in  Vietnamese  writing,  it  stat- 
ed—"Military  Identification  Card  and 
Blood  Chit  of  Air  Force  Pilot  Wallace 
G.  Hynds,  captured  alive  in  Hay  Tinh 
Province."  That  was  the  Vietnamese 
reference  to  this  pilot — that  he  was 
captured  alive. 

We  have  him  listed  as  killed  in  ac- 
tion/body not  recovered.  Vietnamese 
officials  obviously  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Wallace  Hynds.  How  would 
they  not  know?  They  have  his  ID  card 
in  the  museum.  Of  course  they  know 
what  happened  to  him.  Do  you  know 
where  the  ID  card  is?  It  your  pocket  in 
the  uniform.  They  either  had  to  kill 
him  and  take  it  out  of  there  or  they 
captured  him  alive  and  took  it  out. 
They  know  where  he  is.  And  our  own 
Defense  Department  has  acknowledged 
in  a  letter  to  me  from  June  1993,  that, 
because  of  this  discovery,  this  is  now  a 
priority  case.  Well,  the  Vietnamese  did 
not  know  it  was  a  priority  case  for  the 
United  States  when  I  was  there  in  July, 
because  I  had  to  bring  it  to  their  atten- 
tion, after  they  gave  me  the  list  of 
names  General  Vessey  had  asked  them 
to  work  on,  and  Wallace  Hynds'  name 
was  not  on  it.  The  point  here  is  that  we 
still  have  not  received  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  case  from  the  Viet- 
namese, although  they  clearly  know 
what  happened.  He  was  captured  alive. 
So,  if  the  Vietnamese  were  giving  us 
excellent  cooperation,  bending  over 
backwards,  and  being  forthcoming  with 
us,  as  some  have  claimed,  why  is  not 
Admiral  Larson  and  General  Needham, 
instead  of  out  here  with  shovels,  why 
are  they  not  in  Hanoi  asking  where 
Wallace  Hynds  is? 

That  is  what  they  ought  to  be  doing. 

That  is  what  they  ought  to  be  doing. 
That  is  my  problem  with  the  joint  task 
force.  They  have  their  focus  wrong  and 
they  have  their  priorities  wrong. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example. 
Navy  Commander  Donald  Richard 
Hubbs  was  listed  as  an  over-water  loss 
while  flying  aircraft  over  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese coast  on  March  17,  1968.  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  family  of 
Commander  Hubbs.  His  daughter  went 
to  Vietnam  last  month  seeking  an- 
swers. Why  does  she  have  to  go  to  seek 
answers?  For  20  years  they  heard  noth- 
ing—nothing. Then  the  daughter  went 
to  Vietnam.  Now  listen  carefully  to 
what  I  am  saying. 

She  arrives  in  Hanoi  and  is  told  by 
United  States  investigators  for  the 
first  time  in  26  years  that  some  of  the 
aircraft's  radar  equipment  had  been  re- 
covered at  the  time  of  the  incident  by 
the  United  States.  More  importantly, 
she  was  given  a  copy  of  the  Vietnamese 
graves  registration  list  of  United 
States  personnel  lost  in  Quanh  Binh 
Province  which  has  her  father's  name 
on  it.  It  turns  out  that  while  the  U.S. 
Government  had  this  information  for 
over  a  year,  it  was  never  given  to  the 
family,  even  though  the  law  said  you 
have  to  give  it  to  the  family.  She  had 
to  go  to  Vietnam  herself. 


When  Commander  Hubbs'  daughter 
met  with  the  Vietnamese  experts  on 
this  issue  at  their  foreign  ministry  last 
month,  she  was  told  Vietnam  has  no 
further  information.  If  Commander 
Hubbs'  name  is  on  a  Vietnamese  graves 
registration  list,  they  know  where  he 
was  buried.  General  Needham,  why  do 
you  not  find  Commander  Hubbs?  They 
obviously  can  account  for  Donald 
Hubbs.  Yet,  to  date,  they  have  not  cho- 
sen to  do  so.  And  when  the  head  of 
Vietnam's  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Do 
Muoi,  sits  there  and  tells  me  and  other 
Senators,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  that 
the  POW/MIA  families  should  come  to 
Vietnam  to  witness  the  excellent  co- 
operation first  hand,  I  doubt  he  is  re- 
ferring to  Donald  Hubbs. 

Frederick  John  Bums  was  a  marine 
captured  in  South  Vietnam  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1967.  For  26  years,  the  family 
of  this  marine  has  waited  for  a  final  ac- 
counting of  Fred  Burns.  Why?  Because 
he  was  listed  as  "died  in  captivity"  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  their  own 
lists  on  January  27.  1973,  the  day  the 
accords  were  signed. 

General  Vessey  asked  for  an  account- 
ing of  Fred  Bums  and  was  given  a  doc- 
ument which  the  Vietnamese  say 
shows  he  died  in  captivity.  It  is  signed 
by  his  prison  commander.  His  remains, 
however,  were  never  returned,  and  he 
was  in  their  prison. 

Now  we  have  a  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda film  showing  Fred  Burns  and 
Bobby  Garwood.  He  looked  healthy.  He 
was  used  for  propaganda.  No  remains, 
nothing;  no  information. 

The  narration  on  the  1970  Communist 
film  says: 

Here  is  a  recently  captured  American  GI. 
His  name  is  Frederick,  and  he's  from  New 
York.  He  says  something  which  makes  even 
our  children  laugh— "We  Americans  can't  un- 
derstand how  you  get  the  better  of  our 
forces'— sure  he  can't  understand  and  he  has 
read  the  slogan  without  catching  the  mean- 
ing—don't destroy  children's  school— he  and 
his  like  have  destroyed  many  schools. 

That  was  in  the  film.  That  is  the 
propaganda,  Mr.  President.  There  was 
propaganda  on  both  sides  during  the 
war;  I  know  that.  I  am  willing  to  put 
the  war  behind  me,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  forget  this  marine  was 
in  a  Vietnamese  prison  and  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  If  he  died  in  prison,  give 
us  his  remains.  If  you  do  not  have  his 
remains,  tell  us  how  he  died  and  give 
the  family  some  peace. 

We  have  been  told  this  stuff  for  20 
years.  The  Vietnamese  can  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  have  the  capacity  to  repa- 
triate his  remains  for  proper  burial  by 
his  family.  Worried  about  drilling 
around  for  oil?  How  about  digging  up 
his  remains  and  giving  them  back  to 
the  family?  At  the  very  least,  they 
should  be  able  to  tell  us  how  his  re- 
mains were  disposed  of  and  where  they 
are  buried.  You  will  never  convince  me 
otherwise — not  General  Needham,  Ad- 
miral Larson,  Senator  Kerry,  nobody 
else — will  ever  convince  me  they  do  not 
know  where  he  is,  because  they  do. 


Last  month,  just  before  Christmas 
Day,  his  family  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
propaganda  film  I  just  referred  to. 
They  sent  the  film  knowing  the  family 
was  going  to  get  it  and  hurt  them 
more.  And  then  they  say  we  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  him.  Come  on. 
They  were  the  most  meticulous  record- 
keepers  we  ever  heard  of.  We  had  testi- 
mony from  everybody  on  that,  includ- 
ing defectors. 

Here  is  a  fourth  and  final  example  for 
those  who  claim  the  embargo  should  be 
lifted,  even  though  the  President  has 
not  yet  made  a  decision  on  this.  Yes- 
terday, out  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  unso- 
licited, comes  a  fax  into  my  office.  It  is 
from  the  daughter  of  Air  Force  Col.  Mi- 
chael O.  Elhanon.  He  was  flying  an  F- 
lOOA  on  a  forward  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion over  North  Vietnam  August  16, 
1968.  He  was  reported  missing  in  action. 
Search  and  rescue  efforts  were  initi- 
ated with  negative  results.  We  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  We 
still  do  not  know. 

There  are  several  hundred  MIA  cases 
where  we  just  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened. They  are  not  discrepancy  cases. 
General  Vessey  is  not  taking  up  the 
cause  for  this  individual.  Because  we 
do  not  know  what  happened  does  not 
mean  the  Vietnamese  do  not  know 
what  happened,  and  we  should  not  for- 
get it. 

Colonel  Elhanon's  name  should  be 
put  on  the  discrepancy  list  and  given 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Why?  Because  a  ref- 
erence to  his  actual  shootdown  by 
North  Vietnamese  units  and  a  ref- 
erence to  his  military  ID  card  being  in 
the  possession  of  Vietnam  officials  was 
located  in  1991.  The  ID  card  was  carried 
by  Colonel  Elhanon  in  a  zipped  upper 
breast  pockejt,  on  his  flight  suit.  If  the 
Vietnamese  » officials  have  Colonel 
Elhanon's  military  ID  card,  they  can 
produce  Colonel  Elhanon  or  informa- 
tion about  what  happened  to  him.  They 
have  not  done  it.  No  one  has  pushed 
them  on  this  case  because  it  is  not  a 
discrepancy  case. 

In  July  1992,  the  Vietnamese  were  re- 
quested by  the  United  States  side  to 
turn  over  the  ID  card,  and  as  of  today, 
a  year  and  a  half  later,  after  the  last 
request,  the  family  has  yet  to  receive 
the  ID  card.  Again,  that  is  specific  in- 
formation. How  many  Senators  were 
briefed  on  this  case  when  they  received 
their  briefings  in  Hanoi  on  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  being  provided  by  the 
Vietnamese?  Are  you  interested  in  oil 
or  are  you  interested  in  men?  It  is  rea- 
sonable for  President  Clinton  to  make 
determinations  on  these  cases  because 
he  has  the  information. 

Here  is  another  example  of  those  who 
are  still  not  convinced,  in  case  there 
are  any,  that  we  should  wait  for  the 
President.  This  one  pertains  to  a  loss 
in  Laos  where  North  Vietnamese  units 
were  involved.  I  remind  my  colleagues, 
more  than  80  percent  of  those  still  un- 
accounted   for    in    Laos,    including    53 


Americans  who  were  known  to  be  out 
of  their  aircraft  at  the  time  of  impact, 
involved  areas  under  North  Vietnamese 
control  during  the  war. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  Mundt,  Unit- 
ed States  Air  Force,  and  Lieutenant 
Col.  William  Brashear.  United  States 
Air  Force,  were  piloting  an  F-4C  air- 
craft on  an  operational  mission  over 
Laos  on  May  8,  1969.  25  years  ago.  The 
aircraft  was  disabled  by  hostile  ground 
fire.  We  knew  at  the  time  that  at  least 
one  crew  member  ejected  Because  at 
least  one  parachute  was  observed  and 
radio  contact  was  established  with  the 
individual  on  the  ground,  although 
identification  was  not  made  and  rescue 
efforts  failed  to  locate  him.  It  was  not 
known  whether  the  crew  member  eject- 
ed. 

In  January  1974,  1  year  after  the  war, 
Mundt  and  Brashear  were  declared 
"killed  in  action/body  not  recovered," 
even  though  we  know  at  least  one 
made  it  to  the  ground  safely  and  estab- 
lished radio  contact. 

Enter  another  piece  of  the  puzzle.  Ex- 
actly 1  year  ago  this  week,  on  January 
25,  1993,  Lao  villagers  unexpectedly 
gave  us  additional  information  on  this 
case.  During  a  crash  site  excavation  of 
this  case  in  southern  Laos,  the  villag- 
ers came  up  to  our  team  and  told  us 
that  the  crash  site  excavation  would 
not  do  much  because  Lieutenant 
Mundt  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brashear  parachuted  from  their  air- 
craft and  were  captured  by  Vietnamese 
and  taken  away. 

You  cannot  take  the  information 
that  we  believe  is  our  best  information 
on  discrepancy  cases  and  ignore  every- 
body else;  you  cannot  do  it.  One  wit- 
ness said  he  thought  they  were  taken 
to  a  North  Vietnamese  military  hos- 
pital in  Attapeu  Province.  The  Lao  de- 
nied our  teams  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  further  saying  they 
wanted  to  investigate  it  first.  And  re- 
quests to  the  Vietnamese  for  further 
information  on  Lieutenant  Mundt  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Brashear  have  gone 
unanswered,  even  though  we  know  they 
were  captured  by  Vietnamese  forces  be- 
cause they  said  so.  And  we  have  them 
listed  as  KIA.  They  are  not  discrepancy 
cases.  How  do  you  answer  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  men?  Do  you  want  to  drill 
for  oil  before  we  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  those  guys?  Give  me  a  break. 

When  the  families  of  Lieutenant 
Mundt  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brashear  heard  Senators  holding  a 
news  conference  in  Hanoi  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  saying  "It  is  time  to  close  the 
book  on  the  past.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of 
the  MIA's  and  their  families,  and  in  the 
interest  of  stability  in  the  region,"  I 
suggest  the  families  of  Lieutenant 
Mundt  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brashear,  and  the  others  I  have  now 
mentioned,  would  get  a  knot  in  their 
stomach,  as  well  they  should.  The  knot 
probably  got  tighter  when  they  heard 


another  Senator  report  in  Hanoi  last 
week  that  United  States  teams  were, 
and  I  quote,  "getting  very  good  co- 
operation .  .  .  getting  cooperation  as 
good  as  they  could  expect,  and  there's 
nothing  they've  been  denied.  "  Senator 
Johnston,  you  asked  for  evidence.  How 
much  more  do  you  need? 

Marine  Corps  Maj.  Norman  Karl 
Billipp  was  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  South  Vietnam  on  May  6,  1969  during 
a  forward  air  controller  mission.  His 
family  resides  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  constituents  of  mine.  We  did  not 
know  what  happened  to  Major  Billipp 
at  the  time  of  his  incident.  It  is  now 
clear  the  Vietnamese  must,  in  fact, 
know  the  disposition  of  Major  Billipp. 
They  have  the  flight  route  map  from 
the  aircraft  in  their  possession  at  their 
army  museum.  This  is  an  example  of 
where  the  Vietnamese  have  turned  over 
one  piece  of  information  which  shows 
they  can  be  more  forthcoming.  They  do 
it  to  tease  us.  To  date,  they  have  shed 
no  additional  light  on  this  case.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  information  on  it 
by  digging  around  in  the  ground  some- 
where. You  are  going  to  get  it  in 
Hanoi. 

Joseph  Morrison  and  San  DeWayne 
Francisco  were  Hying  an  F-4D  over 
North  Vietnam  on  November  25,  1968. 
We  lost  track  of  them.  They  never  re- 
turned from  their  mission,  and  search 
and  rescue  missions  were  unsuccessful. 
They  were  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
The  Vietnamese  know  what  happened. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  in 
October  1992.  then  President  Bush  held 
a  Rose  Garden  news  conference  to  her- 
ald a  significant  breakthrough  on  the 
POW/MIA  issue.  I  attended  that  news 
conference,  along  with  Senator  Kerry. 
A  private  United  States  investigator 
under  contract  by  DOD  was  given  ac- 
cess by  the  Vietnamese  to  official  pho- 
tographs from  wartime  incidents  in- 
volving United  States  personnel.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  archival  re- 
search team  with  United  States  inves- 
tigators in  Hanoi.  Of  the  4,000  photo- 
graphs turned  over  at  the  time,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  photograph  which  led 
to  an  actual  accounting  of  anybody. 

In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  photo- 
graphs actually  pertained  to  the  POW 
issue  and  provided  new  information  not 
already  known.  One  of  them  was  a  pho- 
tograph of  Joseph  Morrison,  one  of  the 
Air  Force  pilots  I  just  mentioned. 
Sadly,  Morrison  was  dead  in  the  photo- 
graph taken  by  the  Vietnamese  and  we 
did  account  for  Morrison  because  of 
that. 

But  where  is  Morrison?  We  have  a 
photograph  of  the  body,  yet  the  Viet- 
namese have  yet  to  give  us  any  infor- 
mation about  the  incident  and  they 
have  yet  to  return  the  remains.  They 
showed  us  his  photograph  and  I  saw  the 
photograph.  If  they  have  an  official  Vi- 
etnamese News  Agency  photograph  of 
Joe  Morrison,  we  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect they  can  account  for  him  and  Mr. 
Francisco.  Yet  they  have  been  silent. 
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That  is  disappointing.  That  is  wrong. 

All  of  these  examples  are  probably 
enough  to  illustrate  my  point,  and  I 
know  I  am  running  out  of  time.  So  I  do 
not  want  to  rehash  it  anymore.  But  if 
Senators  would  contact  the  MIA  fami- 
lies in  their  States— and  I  hope  they 
will — they  will  learn  more  about  the 
examples.  It  behooves  us;  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility; maybe  we  ought  to  read 
these  cases  before  we  vote. 

This  example,  the  last  one  that  I 
would  like  to  give,  involved  a  wide  va- 
riety of  reports  of  American  POW's  at 
prison  locations  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Laos  during  the  war,  from  which  no 
American  POW's  ever  returned,  even 
though  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  there.  They  never  came  back.  I 
will  not  go  into  detail  because  of  time, 
but  one  prison  is  called  Tan  Lap.  It  is 
in  a  remote  area  of  northern  Vietnam. 
I  visited  there  last  summer  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  intel- 
ligence reports  the  United  States  has 
received.  No  one  from  our  Government 
has  ever  asked  to  go  there,  even  though 
it  was  a  camp  which  was  suspected  by 
the  DIA  during  the  war  of  holding 
American  POW's.  It  was  a  camp  which, 
according  to  a  recently  declassified 
CIA  study  in  1982,  is  now  believed  to 
have  contained  American  POW's  during 
the  war. 

CIA,  everybody  will  deny  it:  There  is 
nothing  to  it. 

That  is  not  what  the  report  said. 
Read  the  report.  This  report  was  not 
declassified  under  the  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Clinton.  It  was  only  de- 
classified a  couple  weeks  ago  at  my  in- 
sistence. No  one  came  back  from  that 
prison,  and  the  CIA  has  reported  that 
American  POW's  were  held  there  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  am  talking  about  during 
the  war.  It  is  now  1994.  Have  the  Viet- 
namese been  confronted  with  this  evi- 
dence? No.  I  just  found  the  study  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago. 

Has  General  Needham  taken  that  up 
with  the  Vietnamese?  No.  And  in  yes- 
terday's paper  the  Pentagon  has  reiter- 
ated their  contention  that  no  informa- 
tion has  emerged  that  would  substan- 
tiate the  inference  that  a  separate  pris- 
on system  ever  existed  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  disingenuous, 
and  I  am  being  kind. 

I  have  now  another  CIA  study  that 
was  conducted  in  1976.  It  has  been  clas- 
sified for  18  years.  It  was  released  at 
my  request  after  the  President  said  all 
POW/MIA  documents  from  Vietnam 
have  been  declassified. 

The  CIA  states,  and  this  is  1976. 

In  response  to  recent  human  source  report- 
ing on  American  POWs  still  in  North  Viet- 
nam, we  conducted  a  photographic  study  of 
selected  prison/detention  facilities  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  ...  An  anal- 
ysis of  19  camps  not  known  to  have  con- 
tained Americans  revealed  inconsistencies  in 
the  various  camps  reaction  to  the  Son  Tay 
Raid.  (That  was  our  attempt  to  rescue  POWs 
during  the  war). 

Some  camps  reacted  defensively  to  the 
raid,  other  camps  did  not  react  initially  but 


constructed  weapons  positions  later  in  the 
year  and  some  camps  never  received  weapons 
positions  during  the  time  frame  of  our  study. 
November  1970  to  January  1973.  The  reason 
for  this  inconsistency  in  the  various  camps 
reaction  to  the  raid  is  not  known.  It  does 
show  that  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  pro- 
vide blanket  precautionary  measures  and 
that  only  selected  camps  reacted  initially  to 
the  raid.  Because  of  this  inconsistency  and 
the  fact  that  several  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived recently  stating  that  Americans  are 
still  being  held  in  North  Vietnam,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  prison  system  for  the  de- 
tention of  American  POWs  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  time 
the  American  people  have  heard  those 
words  written  by  CIA  3  years  after  the 
war.  It  has  been  classified  all  these 
years — it  was  never  reviewed  by  our 
committee  last  year — and  the  only  rea- 
son it  is  now  public  is  because  I  de- 
manded that  it  be  declassified.  And 
this  is  after  the  President  said  every- 
thing has  been  declassified.  The  CIA  in 
its  own  words  was  saying  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  second  prison  system  ex- 
isted. And  if  you  look  at  their  subse- 
quent study  on  the  Tan  Lap  prison  in 
1982,  a  camp  which  did  react  to  the 
raid,  a  picture  starts  to  emerge  about 
what  camps  comprised  the  second  sys- 
tem. The  CIA  had  one  report  in  1986 
concerning  an  American  POW  in  this 
camp  in  1978,  and  their  CIA  debriefer  in 
Bangkok  said,  "CIA  is  very  high  on 
this  source.  The  debriefer  involved 
states  source  was  very  forthcoming, 
open,  and  seemed  completely  candid.  In 
fact,  although  the  debriefer  has  inter- 
viewed scores  of  refugees  who  claimed 
first  hand  live  sightings,  this  is  the 
first,  in  his  subjective  view,  whom 
debriefer  believes  is  being  completely 
honest."  And  my  colleagues  should 
read  the  subsequent  message  traffic  on 
this  between  CIA  and  DIA.  You  can 
draw  your  own  conclusion  on  whether 
this  report  was  ever  properly  followed 
up.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 
not.  CIA  could  not  even  get  DIA  to 
agree  to  do  a  polygraph  of  this  source. 
But  regardless  of  whether  members  feel 
it  was  properly  pursued,  I  implore  you 
to  at  least  give  President  Clinton  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  Congress  and 
tell  us  that  these  reports  have  been 
fully  investigated  with  the  Vietnamese 
being  fully  forthcoming  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  just 
lift  the  embargo  without  the  President 
making  such  a  determination.  And 
that  is  all  that  is  required  under  this 
amendment. 

We  also  know  that  in  Laos,  there 
were  areas,  such  as  the  caves  in  Sam 
Neua  Province,  where  American  POW's 
were  known  to  be  held,  and  this  was 
the  CIA's  position,  and  yet  no  one  was 
ever  returned.  The  nine  that  returned 
at  homecoming  never  even  transited 
through  Sam  Neua  Province.  And  we 
know  from  intelligence  reports  that 
North  Vietnamese  units  were  stationed 
in  this  area  of  Laos,  and  we  even  know 
the  name  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gen- 


eral who  commanded  this  area.  Yet  we 
have  made  no  discernible  progress  in 
learning  the  fate  of  the  American 
POW's  who  were  held  in  northern  Laos. 
The  Washington  Post  had  a  front  page 
story  on  this  on  January  2 — I  would 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  story  if  they 
have  not  already  seen  it.  In  point  of 
fact,  neither  the  Vietnamese  nor  the 
Lao  have  accounted  for  a  single  POW 
held  in  Sam  Neua  Province  since  the 
war,  even  though  that  is  where  the  CIA 
determined  we  had  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, including  aerial  photography. 
The  Vietnamese  and  Lao  had  their 
headquarters  up  there,  so  it  is  not  like 
they  just  do  not  know  what  happened. 
They  certainly  can  account  for  Air 
Force  pilot  David  Hrdlicka.  He  was 
held  in  that  area.  The  Communists  put 
his  picture  in  Pravda.  He  is  alive  and 
well  in  the  picture.  We  have  the  tran- 
script of  a  propaganda  confession  he 
was  forced  to  make  on  the  radio.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  was  a  POW  being  held  at 
their  headquarters.  But  he  is  still  un- 
accounted for. 

Finally,  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
have  seen  in  the  papers  in  recent  days 
that  there  are  new  reports  now  coming 
to  light  through  the  declassification 
process  concerning  alleged  American 
POW's  having  expired  at  some  prison 
camps  in  northern  Vietnam  long  after 
the  war.  They  are  reportedly  buried  in 
marked  cemeteries  adjacent  to  the 
prisons.  As  far  as  I  know,  U.S.  inves- 
tigators have  not  even  visited  these 
prisons,  even  though  they  have  had 
these  reports  for  several  years,  and  in 
some  cases,  they  have  actual  diagrams 
of  the  prisons  and  the  cemeteries.  And 
I  have  talked  to  the  people  who  inter- 
viewed some  of  these  sources.  One  of 
them  was  Bill  Bell,  who  used  to  head 
our  office  in  Hanoi.  He  believes  some  of 
the  reports  were  very  credible.  That  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  asking  the 
President,  under  this  amendment,  to 
assure  me  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
been  fully  forthcoming  with  the  United 
States  before  we  move  forward. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  on  which 
we  need  the  Vietnamese  to  be  fully 
forthcoming.  I  have  listed  samples  of 
POW/MIA  cases  and  intelligence  re- 
ports that  require  answers  and  co- 
operation from  the  Vietnamese.  In  my 
opinion,  these  are  the  areas  that  are 
the  real  test  of  the  depth  of  Vietnam- 
ese cooperation  for  they  directly  impli- 
cate the  Vietnamese  on  the  POW  issue. 
If  the  Vietnamese  want  to  drag  this 
process  out  some  more  and  play  the 
waiting  game  on  the  embargo  with  us, 
I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  wait  until 
they  make  the  decision  to  be  fully 
forthcoming. 

For  those  who  say  lifting  the  embar- 
go is  the  only  way  to  get  the  POW/MIA 
information  we  seek,  I  would  suggest 
that  is  no  different  than  saying  lifting 
the  embargo  against  North  Korea  is 
the  way  to  resolve  the  nuclear  issue 
there.  I  find  it  ironic  that  some  who 


want  the  embargo  lifted  on  Vietnam 
were  proposing  earlier  this  afternoon 
keeping  the  embargo  on  North  Korea 
until  they  have  met  their  full  obliga- 
tion on  the  nuclear  issue.  I  would  think 
we  should  expect  Vietnam  to  likewise 
meet  their  full  obligation  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  before  we  lift  the  embargo 
there. 

It  is  also  no  different  from  saying 
that  lifting  the  embargo  on  Libya  is 
the  only  viable  way  to  get  Kadafi  to 
turn  over  those  responsible  for  the  Pan 
Am  103  bombing.  Or  lifting  the  embar- 
go on  Cuba  is  the  only  way  to  get  Cas- 
tro to  respect  human  rights.  That  is 
outrageous. 

Granted,  these  are  my  opinions,  and 
in  some  respects,  that  is  different  from 
the  amendment  now  before  us.  The 
amendment  before  us  simply  calls  on 
the  President  to  make  determinations 
on  POW/MIA  cooperation,  consistent 
with  his  pledges  to  date,  before  we  re- 
move the  embargo.  That  assessment  is 
called  for  under  this  amendment.  That 
is  why  Senators,  at  the  very  least, 
should  be  patient  and  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  determinations  based 
on  the  evidence  gathered  to  date,  and 
not  on  public  pronouncements  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  who,  the  record 
will  show,  wanted  the  embargo  Jifted 
before  we  even  had  the  ongoing  process 
in  place  and  before  they  had  even  stud- 
ied the  facts  pertaining  to  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue. 

This  straightforward  and  simple 
amendment  is  the  responsible  course  of 
action  for  the  Senate,  and  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  so  that 
these  assessments  can  be  made  by  the 
President. 

In  closing  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  urges  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress  as 
he  starts  to  make  further  determina- 
tions on  POW/MIA  progress,  so  we  will 
all  have  ample  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  to  him,  and  we  should  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  weigh  our 
views  before  we  mandate,  in  some  sort 
of  legislative  way,  either  a  lifting  or  a 
maintaining  of  the  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment;  it  keeps  faith  with 
the  commitments  made  to  date  by 
President  Clinton;  it  keeps  faith  with 
the  search  for  our  POW/MIA's;  and  it 
keeps  faith  with  our  Nations  veterans 
and  the  POW/MIA  families.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  the  POW/MIA 
issue  is  our  highest  priority  with  Viet- 
nam. He  has  stated  it  is  a  moral  issue 
for  him.  After  all,  we  are  talking  about 
people  who  wore  the  Nation's  uniform 
into  combat  and  who  did  not  come 
home. 

There  is  no  business  more  important 
right  now  than  the  business  of  ensuring 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  been  fully 
forthcoming  in  telling  us  what  they 
know  about  our  unaccounted  for  POW's 
and  missing  personnel  from  the  war.  I 
await    that    determination    from    the 


President  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  transcript 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  that  can 
be  interpreted  verbatim.  There  have 
been  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  intended  or  what  was  said.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  speak  for  it- 
self. So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Say.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that." 

Senator  Dodd.  Would  it  require  certifi- 
cation? 

Senator  KERRY.  That  does  not  work.  You 
still  have  a  legal  requirement  before  point 
(5). 

Senator  Dodd.  Paul,  why  don't  you  offer 
what  you  have  in  mind? 

Senator  Coverdell.  Larry,  would  you  be 
willing  to  set  it  aside  uhtil  the  next  amend- 
ment? 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes.  why  don't  we  do 
that.  Let  us  set  it  aside.  And  why  don't  our 
staffs  work  on  this  for  a  few  minutes  here. 

And  let  me  offer  now  Senator  Murkowski's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Execuse  me. 

I  would  say  that  we  plan  to  break  at  about 
12:30,  and  resume  here  at  2:30.  so  members 
can  make  their  plans. 

Senator  Pressler.  All  right.  I  shall  go 
very  rapidly  here. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator  Murkow- 
ski  and  myself  stating  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  shall  remove 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  next  week  the  President 
must  decide  whether  or  not  to  review  the 
economic  sanctions  against  Vietnam  under 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 

By  passing  this  amendment,  this  commit- 
tee can  go  on  record  in  support  of  increased 
economic  access  to  Vietnam  as  a  means  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
POW's  and  MIA's  I  recognize  that  Vietnam  is 
an  issue  of  great  personal  significance  for 
many  members  of  this  committee,  myself  in- 
cluded, and  so  forth.  And  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator Kerry  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
tireless  work  and  has  a  tireless  commitment 
to  Vietnam's  POW's  and  MIA's.  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  that  fine  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  lengthy  statement 
on  this,  which  is  several  pages  long. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  wish  to  put  them  in 
the  Record.  And  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pres- 
sler follows:] 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  comment  on 
the  amendment? 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Helms. 

Senator  Helms.  Now,  the  committee  may 
very  well  support  this  amendment.  But  I 
have  got  to  say  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  There 
are  very  strong  feelings  on  this  issue  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  And  I  predict  that 
some  members  of  the  House  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  strenuously  oppose 
the  entire  bill  because  of  this  single  provi- 
sion. 


Now,  President  Clinton  has  this  issue 
under  consideration,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  the  President  some  time  to  consider  it. 
Let  him  come  to  a  decision,  and  then  make 
our  judgment  if  we  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  make  Vietnam  less  co- 
operative on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  And  I  think 
it  will  be  sending  the  wrong  signal  to  our  al- 
lies, which  have  supported  efforts  to  isolate 
Vietnam. 

If  it  goes  to  vote.  I.  with  all  apologies  to 
my  friend.  I  must  vote  in  the  negative. 

Senator  Dodd.  If  my  colleague  would  yield. 
I  just  want  to  associate  myself  with  your  re- 
marks. I  think  you  are  correct.  First  of  all. 
you  are  consistent.  Because  I  would  like 
someone  also  to  put  a  definition  of  what  is 
different  between  this  form  of  Marxism  that 
exists  in  Cuba  or  other  places,  where  we 
spend  so  much  time  and  energy.  But  I  think 
you  are  absolutely  correct,  the  President  is 
trying  to  move  in  this  area,  and  I  think  for 
us  to  jump  ahead  without  having  considered 
thought  be  applied  here  as  to  how  it  affects 
other  issues  is  the  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

And  so  while  my  inclination  is  to  want  to 
lift  that  embargo.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct  in  his  analysis. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  I  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  makes  sense.  I  think  our  policy  is 
counterproductive.  I  have  a  company  like 
Caterpillar  in  Illinois  who  wants  to  sell  to 
Vietnam.  They  cannot  do  it  now. 

Why  do  we  say  it  is  okay  to  sell  to  China 
and  not  to  Vietnam? 

Now.  Vietnam  is  not  any  great  threat. 
What  we  are  doing  in  our  Vietnam  policy  is 
serving  the  national  passion  rather  than  the 
national  interest.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  Harry  Truman  said  we  are  going  to 
help  Germany  and  Japan.  And  I  can  remem- 
ber, with  all  due  respect,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  are  also  old  enough  to 
remember  that.  I  remember  how  unpopular 
Harry  Truman  was  when  he  did  that.  Harry 
Truman  was  right. 

The  Vietnamese  War  is  over.  They  have 
been  cooperating.  And  Senator  Kerry  and 
Senator  Brown  know  this  much  better  than 
I.  But  I  do  not  see  any  purpose  served  at  all 
by  our  present  economic  boycott  of  Vietnam. 
So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  defer  in  time  to  Senator  Kerry  and 
Senator  Brown  and  myself  We  were  all 
members  of  the  POW- MIA  special  committee. 
But.  particularly.  Senator  Kerry  and  Sen- 
ator Brown  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
issue.  But  I  would  have  to  vote  against  it.  I 
think  it  is  premature. 

There  are  still  some  very  sensitive  issues 
that  need  disclosure.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction.  But  to 
do  it  at  this  time  really  undermines  the  abil- 
ity that  we  have  to  get  the  disclosure  that  I 
think  will  need  to  be  completed,  where  we 
can  really  move  in  this  direction.  And  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  that  Senator  Helms 
has  made. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Brown. 

Senator  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  I  am  far  too  young  to  re- 
member what  Harry  Truman  said  about 
Japan. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Brown.  Actually.  It  was  pretty 
close. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  pass  without  not- 
ing   that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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South  Dakota  is  a  Vietnam  veteran,  who 
served  two  terms  in  country  and  I  think  has 
a  record  that  every  American  admires.  And  I 
think  in  terms  of  advocating  this  policy  he  is 
probably  the  ideal  one  to  present  it.  or  one  of 
the  ideal  ones. 

There  are  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  very  distinguished  records 
there.  But  I  think  the  issue  should  not  be 
thought  of  without  noting  his  background  in 
that  area. 

I  am  concerned  about  it  for  a  reason  that 
is  a  little  different  than  what  we  have  talked 
about,  and  it  may  only  relate  to  a  special 
concern  I  have.  My  perception  of  our  trade 
relations  around  the  world  is  that  following 
our  World  War  II  experience,  we  largely 
bought  off  on  a  system  where  we  accepted 
other  countries'  restrictions  on  our  exports 
to  them,  and  gave  them  access  to  our  market 
In  a  very  broad  fashion  that  we  do  with  al- 
most everyone. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  perfect  or 
that  we  have  no  barriers  at  all.  but  we,  on  a 
comparative  bEisis.  have  an  extremely  open 
marketr-perhaps  the  most  remarkably  open 
market  of  any  major  economy  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  way  of  saying  that  the  point  at 
which  you  start  trade  relationships  is  very 
important.  Because  once  you  are  started  on 
a  plane,  where  they  have  a  restricted  market 
and  you  have  an  open  market,  then  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  get  them  to  make 
unilateral  concessions. 

1  am  concerned  about  this  action  in  that 
my  hope  is  that  the  resumption  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam — which  will  happen — my 
hope  is  that  when  that  happens,  when  we  re- 
sume trading  with  Vietnam,  when  we  end  the 
embargo,  that  it  only  happen  after  there  has 
been  some  negotiations  on  the  whole  nature 
of  market  access,  market  access  for  them  in 
the  United  States,  and  U.S.  access  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese market.  And  my  hope  is  that  we  do 
not  end  the  embargo  without  having  that  ne- 
gotiation first  and  getting  some  decent 
ground  rules  for  equal  access. 

If  we  grant  that  access  before  we  have  done 
that  negotiating.  I  fear  we  will  have  a  much 
more  difficult  time  of  getting  fair  and  equal 
access. 

So  that  is  a  little  different  focus  than  I 
think  many  of  the  members  have  been  ob- 
serving. But  at  least  my  hope  is  that  we 
would  take  care  of  the  discussions  on  market 
access  before  we  would  end  the  embargo. 

Senator  Simon.  Would  my  colleague  yield? 

Senator  Brown.  Surely. 

Senator  Simon.  If  we  were  to  drop  the  word 
"immediate"  here,  that  would  not  preclude 
doing  precisely  what  you  are  talking  about. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  so  ridiculous  that 
Japan.  Taiwan,  everybody  else  is  in.  France, 
they  are  in  Vietnam  selling  away,  and  we 
cannot. 

I  have  two  major  Illinois  corporations  who 
want  to  sell  to  Vietnam  but  they  cannot  do 
it.  We  are  hurting  Vietnam  a  little,  but  we 
are  hurting  ourselves  more. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Is  it  your  assumption  that  the  President  is 
now  in  negotiations  with  Vietnam  about  re- 
moving this  trade  embargo  and  getting  cer- 
tain things.  I  would  assume,  in  response  for 
it:  that  his  hand  in  those  negotiations,  which 
I  take  it  would  be  very  quiet  ones  now  going 
on  I  assume,  would  be  strengthened  by  pass- 
ing this?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  some- 
what weakened  by  passing  this. 

Because,  in  effect,  it  would  say.  Well,  you 
know  there  is  a  movement  growing  afoot  to 
do  this.  In  any  event,  it  is  going  to  take  pres- 
idential action  to  do  it. 

I  mean,  this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate.  But 
it  seems  to  me  in  that  in  the  play  of  policy 


here,  let  him  play  with  a  full  hand  while  he 
is  at  it  right  now  and  see  what  that  pro- 
duces. It  may  produce  some  results  that 
none  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  a  good  suggestion, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  change  the  amend- 
ment and  take  the  word  immediate  out. 

Senator  Simon.  Take  out  the  word  imme- 
diate. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  hope  the  Senator  has 
a  right  to  change  his  amendment,  but  I  will 
do  that  without  consulting  with  Frank  Mur- 
kowski  who  is  not  here. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kerry? 

Senator  Kerry.  This  is  a  troubling  amend- 
ment in  some  regards  personally,  not  in 
terms  of  the  policy,  because  the  moment 
here  is  kind  of  a  critical  one  with  respect  to 
the  road  travelled  on  Vietnam 

The  President  is  literally  going  to  decide 
in  the  next  couple  of  days,  and  I  was  discuss- 
ing this  earlier  with  the  White  House  today. 
And  I  think  we  are  on  a  carefully  thought 
out  and  orchestrated  road  here  where  there 
is  some  critical  information  that  has  come 
into  our  hands  in  the  last  weeks  and  months 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  ongoing  that  is  not 
fully  evaluated  yet  and  it  needs  to  be  evalu- 
ated. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  cooperating  very  significantly.  I 
just  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  Ambas- 
sador in  New  York  indicating  that  signifi- 
cant documents  from  the  559  Division  and 
the  875  Division,  which  handled  prisoners, 
have  been  turned  over  in  the  last  weeks  as 
well  as  large  bags  of  letters  that  they  found 
to  prisoners  and  other  things.  So.  there  is  an 
ongoing  process  here. 

What  the  President  has  promised  the  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  an  important  promise,  is  that 
our  actions  are  going  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  wants  to  be  abusive  of 
that  process  that  is  in  place. 

Now,  I  personally  believe  that  thac  process 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  lifting  the  embargo. 
But  I  believe  because  I  see  this  process  now 
so  carefully  engaged  in,  that  we  do  not  really 
advantage  the  process  ourselves  or  the  ulti- 
mate goals  by  pressing  this  issue  today.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  in  3  weeks  or  4  weeks  we 
may  not  want  to  press  it  when  the  evalua- 
tions are  in  and  when  we  can  make  a  judg- 
ment about  the  results  of  the  cooperation 
that  has  increased  in  the  last  months. 

So,  I  want  to  be  very  careful  here.  I  do  not 
want  my  opposition  to  this  particular  lan- 
guage at  this  particular  moment  to  be  inter- 
preted in  any  way  as  suggesting  that  we  are 
well  served  by  keeping  the  embargo.  We  are 
not.  But  I  want  to  pay  respect  to  the  needs 
to  have  that  interpretation  made  of  this  cur- 
rent information,  and  also  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  leeway  in  his  interplay  with  the  Vi- 
etnamese to  make  the  judgment. 

Now,  we  all  ought  to  understand  here,  and 
I  want  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  who 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  and  signed 
off  on  the  report  and  others  to  really  under- 
stand, that  there  is  an  ultimate  division  here 
which  we  are  going  to  have  to  confront. 
There  are  people  who  do  not  want  ever  to 
move  forward  and  who  will  find  any  reason 
whatsoever,  including  any  interpretation  of 
noncooperation.  as  an  excuse  to  prevent 
moving  forward  on  the  embargo.  And  there  is 
an  ultimate  confrontation  with  that.  It  may 
not  be  appropriate  at  this  moment  today, 
but  it  really  is  3  weeks.  4  weeks.  6  weeks 
down  the  road  here. 


It  is  clear — I  was  just  in  Japan  last  week 
and  met  a  number  of  companies  that  are  los- 
ing a  million  dollars  a  month  or  so.  and 
these  are  companies,  one  of  them  is  Digital. 
SI  million  of  profit  last  year.  They  are  losing 
$12  million  annually  now  of  a  contract  they 
cannot  complete  in  Vietnam.  And  what  is 
scary  is  because  many  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  countries  trained  on  Digital,  they  will 
be  replaced  by  NEC  and  by  others.  And  the 
result  will  be  that  they  will  be  out  of  it  for- 
ever. And  we  had  better  understand  that  as 
we  go  down  the  road  here. 

This  embargo  will  not  ultimately  change 
Vietnam's  behavior  because  Vietnam  has  al- 
ternative sources.  There  are  many  billions  of 
dollars  that  have  now  been  invested  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Taiwanese  are  there,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Japanese,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, all  our  competitors  are  laughing  at  us. 

When  we  were  last  over  there  we  met  with 
the  14  ambassadors  of  our  allies.  Every  one 
of  them  said,  you  ask  us  for  advice  on  the 
embargo.  Every  one  of  them  said,  you  ask  us 
for  advice  on  the  embargo.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  you  advice  from  our  perspective  we  say. 
keep  it.  But  if  we  are  going  to  give  you  ad- 
vice for  the  region  and  for  all  of  us.  lift  it 
immediately. 

Now.  we  have  got  to  understand  that.  Viet- 
nam is  growing  at  6  to  7  percent  a  year  right 
now  without  us.  And  what  has  happened  is 
that  we  have  got  the  IMF  that  we  have 
granted  them  which  means  they  get  credit, 
but  we  do  not  allow  our  companies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  that  that  credit 
now  gives  them. 

Now.  I  am  not  putting  commercial  inter- 
ests ahead  of  the  larger  moral  interests  of 
getting  this  accounting.  But  the  fact  is  we 
want  something  from  the  Vietnamese.  This 
is  not  unilateral. 

■you  cannot  sit  here  forever  and  say.  give 
us  information  and  if  you  do  not  we  are 
going  to  hurt  ourselves.  Well,  that  is  basi- 
cally our  policy.  And  unless  we  recognize 
t^at  Vietnam  has  the  answers  and  if  we  are 
going  to  get  the  answers,  we  had  better  have 
access.  And  if  you  continue  to  shut  the  door, 
you  shut  the  door  on  getting  answers.  So.  in 
effect,  families  are  not  helped  by  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  embargo. 

Now,  I  just  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  a 
person  who  put  up  an  American  flag  in  Hanoi 
outside  the  office  they  are  now  allowed  to 
open  to  merely  talk  about  doing  business  but 
not  to  do  business.  As  a  result  of  that  flag 
being  there,  people  came  into  his  office. 

And  he  said  to  me.  you  know,  they  said  we 
are  scared  to  go  to  the  government.  We  are 
scared  to  go  over  here,  but  we  think  we  know 
where  some  American  remains  are.  We  would 
like  to  show  you  where  they  are.  And  they 
talked  to  this  person.  This  person  put  them 
in  touch  with  our  office  in  Hanoi. 

Our  office  in  Hanoi  went  out  to  the  loca- 
tion and.  indeed,  they  are  now  probably 
going  to  have  answers  for  a  family.  One 
American  flag  provided  those  answers  for 
that  family  probably.  And  the  question  this 
businessman  put  to  me,  he  said,  what  would 
100  American  flags  or  1,000  American  flags  in 
Vietnam  do  for  us? 

So,  there  is  a  confrontation  in  a  few  weeks 
on  this  issue,  but  I  strongly  think  that  this 
particular  day,  this  particular  moment, 
though  I  support  the  fundamental  effort,  is 
not  the  moment. 

Senator  Pressler:  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Pressler? 

Senator  Pressler:  Could  I  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  thank  my  friend  very  much.  I 
think  by  taking  Senator  Simon's  suggestion 
and  taking  the  word  immediate  out  I  think 


we  solve  the  President's  problem  because  we 
take  the  pressure  off.  This  could  be  prospec- 
tive. The  President  can  negotiate  and  so 
forth  without  the  word  immediate  being  in 
there. 

But  let  me  say.  my  thinking  on  this  whole 
matter  is  exactly  similar  to  Senator  Kerry's. 
If  there  are  more  POW's  there  we  will  be  able 
to  find  them  a  lot  better  by  having  Ameri- 
cans going  around  and  there  being  offices 
there  and  getting  information. 

Also,  I  was  with  Senator  Brown  and  Sen- 
ator Cohen  on  a  recent  trip  to  that  part  of 
the  world.  China  and  Japan  are  getting  their 
paws  on  Vietnam.  And  I  think  by  our  rec- 
ognizing Vietnam  we  would  have  a  balance 
to  China  and  Japan  economically  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

And  I  certainly  agree  with  Senator 
Brown's  fine  point  that  our  trade  imbalance 
is  partly  because  of  how  generous  we  are.  As 
to  the  whole  region,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
change  that  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
China  and  Malaysia  and  all  those  countries 
because  we  have  been  allowing  their  prod- 
ucts to  come  into  our  country  and  they  have 
limited  ours. 

So.  in  conclusion.  I  think  with  taking  the 
word  immediate  out  it  addresses  Senator 
Kerry's  problem.  I  think  we  need  to  address 
the  trade  imbalance  is.sues  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  but  if  we  do  not  move  forward  with 
this  trade  we  are  just  letting  China,  and 
Japan,  and  France,  and  Germany,  everybody 
else  in  the  world  get  the  standards  set  and 
get  the  business,  as  well  as  establish  hegem- 
ony where  we  really  need  to  have  our  foot  in 
the  door. 

So.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
And  by  the  way.  the  Baltic  States  amend- 
ment, staff  has  worked  that  out.  So.  right 
after  we  vote  on  this  if  we  could,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  adopt  the  Baltic  States 
amendment  I  would  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman:  All  right.  Since  we  have  a 
quorum  now.  let  us  adopt  the  Baltic  States 
amendment. 

Senator  Dodd:  I  would  like  to  hear  what  it 
is  and  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  not  seen  it? 
Okay. 

Senator  Pressler:  Let  us  do  the  Vietnam 
one  first. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  do  the  Vietnam  one 
now. 

Senator  Dodd:  Is  this  on  Vietnam? 

The  Chairman:  The  vote  is  on  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Dodd:  Is  this  Vietnam? 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  this  is  Vietnam.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Biden? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Sarbanes? 

Senator  Sarbanes:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Dodd? 

Senator  Dodd:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Kerry? 

Senator  Kerry:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Simon? 

Senator  Simon:  Aye. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Moynihan? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Robb? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Wofford? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Robb  votes  no  by 
proxy. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Wofford? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Feingold? 

Senator  Feingold:  No. 


Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Mathews? 

Senator  Mathews:  Aye. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Helms? 

Senator  Helms:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Lugar? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mrs.  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Pressler? 

Senator  Pressler:  Aye. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Murkowski? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen;  Mr.  Brown? 

Senator  Brown:  No. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Jeffords? 

Senator  Jeffords:  Aye. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Coverdell? 

Senator  Coverdell:  Aye. 

Senator  Pressler:  Mr.  Murkowski  is  aye  by 
proxy. 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Gregg? 

(No  response.) 

Ms.  Allen:  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman:  Aye.  And  also  Senator 
Moynihan  votes  aye  by  proxy.  I  am  sorry.  He 
votes  no  by  proxy. 

Senator  Helms:  Did  you  get  Murkowski's 
proxy  vote? 

Ms.  Allen:  Yes.  I  did.  And  Senator  Moy- 
nihan is  no  by  proxy? 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Moynihan  is  no  by 
proxy.  On  this  vote  there  are  nine  nay's  and 
seven  yea's.  The  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to. 

Senator  Pressler:  And  the  Baltic  States 
amendment,  staff  has  agreed  on  that.  Shall  I 
go  through  what  the  changes  have  been  or 
has  it  been  distributed?  They  have  taken  out 
everything  under  B. 

The  Chairman:  Could  we  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Senator  Pressler:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  have  copies  for 
everybody? 

Senator  Simon:  May  we  have  copies  for  ev- 
erybody please?  I  think  this  is  important 
enough  that  we  do. 

[Pause.] 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  announce 
also  that  there  *  *  *. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  will  continue  tomor- 
row. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  KERRY], 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
even  half  as  long  as  my  colleague.  He 
has  thrown  out  a  lot  of  cases,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  folks  have  been 
able  to  digest  them  or  listen  to  them 
all.  and  there  have  been  a  lot  of  allega- 
tions about  these  cases. 

Let  me  just  start  off  and  try  to  say 
the  accuracy  in  this  process  is  awfully 
important.  It  is  hard  for  people  who  do 
not  know  a  lot  about  this  to  pick 
through  it.  We  are  obviously  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  that  in  a  short  span  of 
time.  But  the  Senator  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  representations,  and  I  would 
really  like  to  correct  some  of  them  and 
let  the  record  be  clear  on  them. 

No.  1,  he  quoted  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  actions  on  the  embar- 
go as  indicating  why  we  ought  to  be  in 
sync  with  his  particular  amendment. 


and  that  in  fact  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  action  it  took  on  the 
embargo  was  reflecting  the  decision  let 
the  President  decide. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  since  I  am 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  since  I  was  the  principal  one  oppos- 
ing proceeding  forward  on  the  embargo 
at  that  point  in  time.  I  know  what  that 
message  was  and  what  we  did.  We  did 
not  decide  on  the  basis  of  his  amend- 
ment to  let  the  President  decide.  That 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

We  decided  it  because  we  wanted  to 
keep  faith  with  the  effort  in  place  to 
make  sure  that  the  whole  JTF  process 
in  'Vietnam  was  working.  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  we  had  not  given  it 
enough  time  and  that  we  owed  it  to  the 
veterans  to  permit  a  number  of  months 
to  go  by  to  see  if  the  Vietnamese  were, 
indeed,  cooperating  further.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  'letting  the  Presi- 
dent decide."  It  had  to  do  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  committee  that 
moving  forward  was  premature. 

Now,  that  is  just  one  example  of  the 
way  in  which  something  is  taken  and 
thrown  out  here  and  reality  is  in  fact 
very  different. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example, 
the  case  of  this  film  and  this  person 
where  he  says,  "Why  isn't  General 
Needham  there  in  Hanoi  finding  out 
what  happened  to  this  guy  that  we 
knew  was  alive?  " 

Well,  we  are  finding  out.  We  have 
found  out.  We  do  not  have  his  remains 
yet.  But  the  point  is  General  Needham 
is  finding  those  things  out. 

Now.  I  will  share  with  my  colleague  a 
sense  that  a  lot  of  things  have  been 
done  very  badly  in  this  process  over 
the  years.  There  is  a  lot  of  blame  to  go 
around,  going  right  back  to  1973,  and 
families  were  misled;  families  were  not 
given  the  full  truth.  I  think  one  of  the 
great  things  that  our  report  and  our 
work  did  jointly  was  to  prove  the  trail 
of  negligence,  inattention,  bad  deci- 
sions and  other  things  that  really  have 
led  the  families  through  a  terrible 
process. 

But  we  should  not  compound  it  now 
by  not  making  clear  what  our  group  is 
doing  and  not  doing  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  full  faith  in  this.  The  Senator 
does  not  like  what  the  task  force  is 
doing.  He  has  made  that  very  clear. 

But  they  are  getting  answers.  You 
have  plenty  of  people  around  who  have 
made  huge  pronouncements  as  former 
Congressmen,  or  as  Congressmen  and 
others  who  say  that  there  are  80  live 
Americans  and  we  are  going  to  bring 
them  out  in  a  month,  who  tell  us  that 
there  are  live  people  there  and  who 
have  gone  to  Vietnam  and  made  an- 
nouncements about  live  people  and 
come  back,  people  who  say  those  are 
photographs  of  my  son,  my  father,  and 
we  find  out  they  are  fake.  This  process 
has  been  led  by  a  certain  number  of 
charlatans  and  exploiters,  and  we 
should  not  allow  fiction  to  cloud  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
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Now,  the  case  that  he  just  talked 
about  in  the  film  happens  to  be  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  Burns.  He  was  an 
American,  and  an  American  captain 
was  with  him  in  the  camp.  The  Amer- 
ican captain  has  told  us  he  died  of  mal- 
nutrition and  in  fact  he  was  buried  by 
Americans.  We  now  have  certificates 
from  Vietnam  confirming  his  death 
certificate  and  hopefully  the  location 
of  the  grave  because  they  gave  us  the 
grave  registration. 

So  the  Senator  is  here  screaming, 
"Find  him,  General  Needham."  We 
have  information  on  this  fellow  just  as 
we  do  on  every  other  case  he  has 
raised.  We  are  getting  this  informa- 
tion. The  fact  is  we  hope  we  will  find 
his  remains  now  that  we  know  he  in 
fact  died,  how  he  died,  where  he  died, 
and  several  fellow  Americans  observed 
his  burial  at  the  time. 

The  Senator  did  not  tell  you  that 
during  his  discourse.  He  also  did  not 
tell  you  that  the  pictures  of  Bobby 
Garwood  in  that  film  show  him  carry- 
ing a  gun  on  a  mission  walking  around 
with  Vietcong  soldiers  at  the  time,  and 
that  this  is  the  same  Bobby  Garwood 
who  led  people  up  to  an  area  north  of 
Hanoi  claiming  it  was  the  area  where 
he  could  identify  buildings.  He  identi- 
fies the  buildings.  We  have  another 
press  conference  saying  this  confirms 
Americans  were  alive.  And  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  satellite  photography  that  we 
have  proves  the  buildings  he  was  point- 
ing to  did  not  even  exist  when  he  was 
there  as  a  prisoner. 

That  is  the  kind  of  distortion  that 
this  matter  has  been  subject  to  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  also  heard  about  all  the  vet- 
erans groups  that  supposedly  have 
strong  opposition— Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America,  American  Legion,  and  oth- 
ers. I  think  it  was  Jack  Kennedy  who 
said  of  the  American  Legion  back  in 
the  1960's  they  had  not  had  an  original 
idea  in  25  years.  Well,  now  maybe  it  is 
50. 

Do  you  know  what  the  American  Le- 
gion says  to  the  President?  They  say 
there  are  live  prisoners,  and  until  we 
get  the  live  prisoners  back  we  cannot 
lift  the  embargo.  So  the  Senator  now 
wants  us  to  set  that  as  the  new  stand- 
ard in  his  amendment.  We  have  to  con- 
sult with  them  before  we  can  proceed 
forward. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  has  put 
in  is  directly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  McCain,  Senator 
Pressler,  Senator  Robb,  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey,  myself  and  others.  We  are  urg- 
ing the  President  to  take  a  step.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  geared  to 
prevent  the  President  from  taking  a 
step.  It  sets  a  new  standard.  It  is  pur- 
posely imprecise.  It  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  Vietnam  to  produce  for 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

So  we  are  not  just  going  to  have 
them  responsible  for  Vietnam.  They 
have  now  to  produce  to  the  fullest  ac- 


countability for  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
That  on  its  face  ought  to  be  rejected.  It 
is  not  even  a  sense-of-the-Senate.  They 
want  it  to  be  law  so  that  this  actually 
ties  the  hands  of  the  President,  some- 
thing most  Republicans  were  extraor- 
dinary loath  to  do  when  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  were  in  of- 
fice. While  he  suggests  this  is  some- 
thing the  President  ought  to  like,  I 
suggest  on  its  face  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  want  this  rejected  and  sug- 
gest it  is  not  an  appropriate  standard. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  said  we 
ought  to  be  getting  real  answers;  that 
we  are  not  getting  real  answers.  And  he 
says  that  we  should  not  be  going  to 
grave  sites.  We  should  be  going  to 
Hanoi  to  get  a  real  answer.  I  have 
shown  you  a  photograph.  This  is  a  real 
answer.  Three  bodies  were  unearthed 
here  that  we  believed  might  have  been 
alive,  might  have  been  prisoners.  We 
did  not  know.  And  by  virtue  of  this 
grave  site,  we  will  have  answers  for 
families,  answers  that  not  one  of  your 
Ramboesk,  self-styled  saviors  of  POW's 
has  ever  produced,  not  once,  not  one. 
They  raised  expectations.  They  have 
raised  hopes.  And  they  have  raised  mil- 
lions of  dollars  exploiting  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  process  promising  to  bring 
back  live  people.  But  they  have  never 
brought  back  a  live  person. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Excuse  me.  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  I  need  to  understand.  The 
Senator  is  referring  to  me  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  KERRY.  No.  I  referred  to  the 
people  in  the  outside  who  have  been 
raising  moneys.  Has  the  Senator  been 
raising  money? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  knows  I 
have  not  been  doing  that.  I  resent  the 
implication.  And  you  also  misrepresent 
what  I  said;  the  statements  that  I 
made.  You  said  I  did  not  say  there  was 
a  document  certifying  his  death.  I  did 
say  that.  The  Senator  needs  to  be  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
said  was  that  the  Senator  says  we  do 
not  know  what  happened  to  this  per- 
son. I  will  go  back  into  the  Record. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  says.  He  says 
it  is  unanswered.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  unanswered. 

The  fate  has  been  determined.  This  is 
not  a  handful.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  say  just  a  handful  have  been  an- 
swered. I  do  not  consider  when  General 
Vessey  gives  them  196  cases  that  we  are 
down  to  73,  that  more  than  116  cases  is 
a  handful.  Those  are  116  American  fam- 
ilies that  have  an  answer  today.  And  I 
am  proud  to  stand  on  this  floor  advo- 
cating a  policy  that  will  get  more  an- 
swers for  families,  not  less. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  when  the 
chiefs  of  these  veterans  groups  speak 
they  speak  for  all  veterans.  He  cites 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  one  of  the  four  found- 
ers of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. I  know  that  at  least  one  of  the 


other  four  founders  believes  as  I  do. 
That  is  50  percent.  And  I  know  that 
many  of  my  friends  are  members.  I  am 
a  lifetime  member.  Leadership  does  not 
speak  for  me  on  this. 

I  also  know  that  in  the  VFW  there 
are  thousands  of  members  who  do  not 
share  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ers. That  is  true  in  all  of  these  organi- 
zations. And  no  Senator  should  be  in- 
timidated by  the  notion  that  when  a 
President  of  an  organization  or  some- 
body writes  a  letter  it  represents  all  of 
the  views  of  all  of  the  organizations. 

That  is  true  for  Senator  McCain  who 
is  a  member  of  them,  for  Senator  Pres- 
sler, and  for  Senator  Bob  Kerrey,  for 
Senator  John  Glenn  who  stands  here,  a 
war  hero  himself,  and  others.  Do  not 
tell  me  who  speaks  for  me  or  for  some 
other  friends  of  mine  who  are  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
there  are  1,100  people  who  ought  to 
have  the  same  treatment  as  all  of  the 
others.  I  have  gone  to  look  at  those 
cases  too.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows  that  I  made  an  issue 
about  that  during  the  time  we  had  the 
committee,  and  I  insisted  we  have  peo- 
ple review  those  cases. 

We  have  this  great  number,  2,238 
POW-MIA.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
not  in  fact  2,238  POW's  nor  even  MIA's 
about  whom  we  know  very  little.  The 
Pentagon  knows  that  more  than  1,100 
of  those  people  are  dead.  They  know 
that,  and  they  know  their  bodies  will 
never  be  recovered.  And  of  the  1,100 
others  that  are  on  that  list.  General 
Vessey  went  through  them  and  that  is 
the  list  he  gave  to  the  Vietnamese. 

He  went  through  those  cases,  and 
they  found  almost  200  of  them  where 
you  might  be  able  to  make  a  presump- 
tion the  person  lived.  I  suggest  that  if 
my  colleagues  read  those  200  cases, 
they  would  have  a  hard  time  deciding 
that  truly  in  100  of  them  they  lived. 
But  we  gave  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
raised  it  up  to  200  so  that  no  issue 
would  be  left  unexamined,  so  no  stone 
would  be  unturned,  so  nobody  could 
come  in  and  say,  gee,  you  should  have 
done  this  case.  Some  of  the  cases  were 
missed.  I  agree  with  my  colleague.  It 
was  not  as  complete  as  it  should  have 
been.  We  added  some  cases  as  time 
went  on.  We  found  some  others  that  we 
thought  legitimately  should  have  been 
in  the  first  batch. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  show  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  sheets  that  show 
that  every  single  one  of  these  cases  is 
being  investigated.  Some  of  them  have 
been  investigated  8  separate  times. 
People  have  gone  out  into  the  field, 
talked  to  witnesses,  tried  to  find  out 
what  happened. 

We  have  this  great  mythology  that 
somehow  there  are  all  these  records.  I 
have  seen  the  records  we  get  in  Viet- 
nam as  our  investigators  have  seen 
them.  They  are  tattered,  ragged,  sheets 
of  paper  in  many  cases.  They  have  no 
computers.   They  have   no   filing  sys- 
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tems.  Many  of  these  are  being  pulled 
out  of  boxes.  They  have  mildew  on 
them,  they  are  dirty,  they  clearly  have 
not  been  stored  in  any  significant  way. 
And  in  a  country  that  suffered  enor- 
mous bombing,  people  were  out  in  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  with  B-52  strikes. 
Some  prisoners  were  bombed  by  our- 
selves. Some  people  never  reached 
camps.  Some  of  them  we  will  simply 
never  know  the  answers. 

So  I  simply  want  to  say,  I  could  go  on 
a  little  bit  further.  Senator  Grassley 
said  we  are  not  getting  documents.  I 
called  over,  and  we  have  gotten  docu- 
ments from  the  security  service  on  in- 
dividual prisoners.  The  group  875  docu- 
ments, for  those  who  took  care  of  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  in  country; 
documents  from  the  Department  of 
Military  Justice,  group  559  documents 
which  was  the  group  responsible  for  op- 
erations in  Laos. 

We  have  gotten  specific  shoot-down 
documents.  We  have  learned  things 
about  people  that  we  never  knew  any- 
thing about  as  a  result  of  some  of  these 
documents.  We  have  private  diaries  of 
wartime  battles.  We  have  private  per- 
sonnel battalion  commander  records  of 
fights.  We  have  learned  from  these  doc- 
uments. And  all  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  the  real  issue  here  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  set  up  a 
process  that  guarantees  we  continue  to 
get  information  and  provide  this  infor- 
mation to  the  families. 

We  have  a  difference  of  opinion;  not 
that  we  want  to  serve  the  families,  not 
that  we  want  to  do  everything  we  hu- 
manly can  to  resolve  this  issue,  but  a 
difference  as  to  how  you  do  that. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  the  people  in  the  field. 
Some  people  do  not  trust  them  at  all. 
That  is  their  prerogative.  But  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  believe  that  the  young 
lieutenants  that  I  saw  out  there  risk- 
ing their  lives,  or  that  the  generals  or 
colonels  who  have  major  careers  ahead 
of  them,  who  want  to  produce,  who 
want  to  do  things  correctly,  are  some- 
how all  of  them  betraying  their  oath  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  uniform  they 
wear. 

I  mean  some  people  seem  to  make  a 
presumption  that  every  soldier  who 
ever  came  in  touch  with  this,  that 
every  person  in  the  Pentagon,  that 
every  single  person  who  has  ever  dealt 
with  this  issue,  who  has  not  come  up 
with  a  live  person  is  somehow  part  of  a 
conspiracy.  And  thousands  of  reputa- 
tions are  being  tarnished  in  the  process 
of  that. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  has  claimed 
perfection  in  this.  There  certainly  is 
not  perfection.  But  I  think  there  is  bet- 
ter faith  that  some  people  have  allowed 
for. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  tomorrow.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  waiting  extremely  patiently  this 
evening.  Before  we  close  off.  I  yield  to 
him. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  a 
very  emotional  issue  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, and  we  come  to  this  debate  with  a 
lot  of  people  having  feelings  that  go 
back  many  years  and  with  friends  left 
behind  in  Vietnam.  It  brings  back 
recollections  of  other  wars  where  peo- 
ple were  left  behind,  also. 

The  question  is.  at  this  point,  how  do 
we  truly  get  the  best  answers  for  the 
families?  How  do  we  give  them  the  best 
peace  of  mind,  to  know  that  everything 
is  possibly  being  done  that  possibly  can 
be  done  to  account  for  their  loved 
ones?  How  do  we  get  answers  for  the 
families?  How  do  we  get  answers  for 
the  veterans  organization,  such  as 
AMVETS;  VFW.  Vietnam  Vets,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families,  and  others? 
How  do  we  guarantee  the  best  chance 
of  getting  those  answers?  I  will  go  be- 
yond that.  How  do  you  get  answers  for 
me?  I  do  not  take  second  place  to  any- 
body in  being  interested  in  knowing 
what  happened  to  our  people  and  know- 
ing whether  we  have  done  everything 
we  possibly  could  do  to  make  sure  that 
unaccounted  for  becomes  accounted 
for.  whatever  that  accounting  may 
show.  How  do  we  get  it  for  Senator 
Kerry.  He  has  no  less  interest  in  this 
than  anybody  else  and  takes  second 
place  to  nobody  on  that.  He  was  in  that 
war.  Senator  McCain  was  in  that  war. 
How  do  we  get  a  good  accounting? 

Nobody,  least  of  all  those  who  have 
been  in  battle,  wants  to  abandon  hope 
for  those  who  did  not  come  back.  We 
want  the  concrete  results  that  Senator 
Smith  talked  about  a  little  while  ago. 
So  the  question  to  me  is  not  what  we 
have  hoped  for  all  these  years,  not 
what  I  stood  for  in  wanting  the  best  ac- 
counting and  making  sure  we  were 
tough  on  Vietnam.  But  we  come  to  this 
time  in  1994.  which  is  now  some  20 
years  after  our  American  forces  pulled 
out  in  1973  and  1975.  when  finally  even 
the  Embassy  wsis  abandoned  and  the 
last  of  our  people  were  brought  out. 
The  question  is  how  best  to  proceed  at 
this  time  in  the  current  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Do  we  keep 
the  attitude  we  had.  and  I  had,  and  a 
lot  of  people  had,  back  through  the 
early  I980's  when  we  were  really  not 
getting  much  information?  Or  do  we 
say  we  have  a  new  tack  we  can  take 
now,  and  perhaps  we  really  should 
abandon  some  of  the  views  we  had  ear- 
lier. 

I  do  not  want  to  admit  to  anybody 
that  we  are  abandoning  anything.  We 
are  not  abandoning  anything.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do.  I  believe,  is  take  a 
new  tack  in  guaranteeing  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  the  best  information 
coming  out.  That  information,  to  me. 
should  center  on  one  thing  first.  I  hope 
it  is  not  a  futile  hope  to  center  on  this 
one  thing:  Is  anybody  still  alive  out 
there  that  could  be  brought  back?  Is 
anyone  being  held  against  their  will 


out  there?  After  every  war  we  have 
had.  there  have  been  some  people,  for 
whatever  their  private  reasons  are. 
who  decided  they  would  stay  where 
they  were;  they  either  met  somebody 
and  fell  in  love,  or  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, they  decided  they  wanted  to  stay. 
That  has  happened  after  every  war. 
Aside  from  those  people,  is  anybody 
being  held  against  their  will?  How  do 
we  ask  for  that  and  make  certain  we 
can  best  investigate  those  possible  sit- 
uations? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  situation  has 
indeed  changed.  Through  the  years,  bit 
by  bit  by  bit.  there  has  been  a  coopera- 
tion, bulging  at  times,  cut  off  at  oth- 
ers, threats  at  other  times.  Yet.  there 
has  been  an  increased  cooperation  that 
nobody  can  deny  out  there.  Has  it  been 
as  complete  and  as  fast  as  we  all  would 
like?  No.  certainly  not.  But  has  it  been 
a  real  slow  progress  where  we  are  get- 
ting more  information  than  we  used  to 
get?  Yes.  I  think  we  would  all  have  to 
say  that  is  the  case. 

We  have  seen  General  Needham  out 
there  now.  and  we  have  had  Admiral 
Larson  and  General  Vessey.  General 
Needham  is  on  the  spot  with  his  team. 
He  tells  us  he  is  absolutely  free  to  go 
wherever  he  wants  to  go.  He  has  not 
been  refused  on  requests  he  made  to  go 
out  and  investigate  sites  or  investigate 
the  potential  live  sightings  from  that 
area  and  investigate  all  of  those 
things.  Senator  Kerry  has  pointed  out 
that  General  Needham  has  exercised 
those  options,  and  in  case  after  case 
and  every  time  some  new  rumor  oc- 
curs, he  goes  and  diligently  inves- 
tigates again.  I  was  wondering  when  we 
were  out  there  and  he  was  showing  us 
crash  sites  and  telling  us  about  some 
crash  sites,  where  there  is  still  live  am- 
munition and  bombs  around,  and  where 
they  had  to  be  careful  and  mark  the 
entryway  into  some  of  these  investiga- 
tive areas  they  were  into  now,  and  they 
had  to  mark  these  with  little  flags,  and 
people  walk  through  narrow  corridors 
and  stay  out  of  the  more  dangerous 
areas  on  each  side.  I  was  wondering 
then  if  we  are  not  going  to  perhaps  in- 
advertently kill  more  people  going  in 
to  look  for  some  of  these  crash  sites, 
where  the  best  they  are  coming  out 
with  are  a  few  fragments  of  bones;  and 
the  relatives  here  are  interested  in 
those  remains,  obviously,  fragmentary 
though  they  may  be.  You  cannot 
equate  that  with  money,  obviously, 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  back 
here.  When  we  were  out  there  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  numbers  of  remains 
that  had  been  identified  and  brought 
back,  the  total  cost  of  doing  that  was 
about  $1.7  million,  as  I  recall.  I  hasten 
to  add.  again,  that  you  cannot  equate 
something  like  this  to  the  families 
with  the  cost  involved,  nor  would  I  pro- 
pose that  we  limit  it  because  of  costs. 

It  indicates  that  we  are  spending  a 
lot  and  going  ahead  with  bringing  back 
those  fragments,  and  they  are  making 
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every  effort  they  can  to  make  certain 
that  everything  is  returned  that  people 
want  returned,  if  we  have  the  option  of 
doing  it. 

I  submit  that  through  the  years  the 
Vietnamese  have,  in  their  efforts  to 
help  in  our  accounting,  done  a  lot  of 
new  things  in  cooperation.  At  this 
IHjint — and  I  keep  coming  back  to  this 
point  in  time — in  1994,  are  we  liable  to 
get  more  information?  Are  we  liable  to 
find  out  truly  if  there  are  any  of  our 
people  still  alive  out  there?  Should  we 
go  back  and  say  we  are  going  to  get 
tough,  we  will  not  cooperate  with  Viet- 
nam? Or  is  it  to  our  own  selfish  advan- 
tage in  trying  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  the  unaccounted  for,  if  we  go 
ahead  and  have  a  more  cooperative 
view  toward  Vietnam,  if  we  open  up 
some  sort  of  relationship  with  them 
that  is  more  formal  than  we  are  exer- 
cising right  now.  I  submit  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  would  probably  cut  off  the 
flow  of  information  if  we  do  not  move 
to  some  newer  relationship. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Americans 
left  there.  Are  we  ever  going  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  every  one?  No, 
no  more  so  than  we  have  for  World  War 
II,  where  we  have  almost  79,000  still  un- 
accounted for.  Out  of  Korea,  over  8,000 
are  unaccounted  for.  In  Vietnam,  we 
can  probably  bring  that  down  to  a  pret- 
ty good  estimate,  to  about  1,200  that 
we  cannot  really  say  for  sure  what  hap- 
pened. Just  to  put  this  in  comparison 
also,  as  we  were  in  Vietnam,  the  Viet- 
namese asked  me  a  question  during  one 
of  our  meetings:  Could  we  supply 
records  on  their  people  that  are  miss- 
ing? I  asked  how  many  they  thought 
they  had  missing,  and  they  said  some- 
where over  300,000  Vietnamese  are 
missing,  and  they  said,  "We  would  ap- 
preciate your  help  in  determining  what 
happened  to  them." 

I  took  that  seriously.  When  we  came 
back  I  called  the  people  over  at  the 
Pentagon  who  follow  the  aftermath  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  I  said  could  this 
be  that  they  still  have  300,000  unac- 
counted for  out  of  the  Vietnam  war?  It 
is  their  country.  Why  do  they  not  go 
look  for  them? 

Our  people  said  no,  they  think  that  is 
quite  plausible. 

I  said  can  we  help  them  get  records? 
Their  people  are  interested  in  loved 
ones  that  disappeared  in  the  war  just 
as  our  people  are.  They  are  human. 
They  told  us  their  people  go  to  shrines 
every  year,  somewhere  near  the  last 
place  they  heard  from  their  loved  ones, 
and  they  continue  to  this  day  to  ask 
questions.  And  they  told  us  about 
sheets  that  are  put  out  regularly  and 
distributed  throughout  Vietnam  still 
trying  to  find,  to  this  day,  some  of 
their  people  that  are  missing —  300,000 
they  claim.  And  our  people  over  in  the 
Pentagon  said  that  is  probably  an  ac- 
curate figure.  They  did  not  dispute 
that  figure. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  adequate 
records   on   all    those   people?   Did   we 


keep  records  in  the  heat  of  combat 
when  there  was  a  fire  fight  and  people 
we  are  going  down  and  dying  and  fall- 
ing? Do  you  get  the  man  's  dogtag  and 
get  his  records  and  take  it  back  with 
you  so  that  these  records  can  be  kept 
for  some  post-war  analyses?  No;  you 
certainly  do  not. 

I  am  not  taking  the  sides  of  the  Viet- 
namese against  us  on  this.  Certainly 
not.  I  only  bring  this  up  to  point  out 
that  war  sometimes  is  not  very  tidy 
and  some  of  your  record  keeping  is  not 
as  good  as  you  wish  it  was. 

So  we  are  not  abandoning  these  peo- 
ple out  there.  I  want  to  get  every  sin- 
gle bit  of  information  we  can.  If  any- 
body says  to  me  that  I  am  trying  to 
favor  the  oil  conditions,  or  I  am  trying 
to  favor  those  who  want  to  sell 
consume  goods  out  there  and  we  are 
abandoning  our  prisoners  in  the  inter- 
est of  commerce,  that  would  make  my 
blood  boil  because  certainly  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  want  to  see  us  get  every  bit  of  in- 
formation we  can,  as  Senator  Smith 
said,  concrete  results.  Do  we  do  that  by 
having  some  form  of  recognition,  hav- 
ing some  form  of  cooperation  which 
will  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
that  are  now  open,  keep  them  open  and 
expand  them  as  they  grudgingly,  slow- 
ly expanded  through  the  years?  Or  do 
we  tighten  down  on  that? 

I  know  that  we  will  never  have  the 
answer  to  every  single  person  that  is 
unaccounted  for  in  Vietnam.  Certainly 
we  want  to  have  as  clear  a  picture  of 
what  happened  as  possible  and  to  ac- 
count for  everyone  that  we  possibly 
can  account  for. 

But  I  would  say  to  those  families 
that  still  are  grieving  after  20  or  25 
years,  or  even  30  years,  that  we  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  to  those  who  are  still 
grieving  for  to  find  out  what  happened 
to  the  loved  ones  back  in  those  days 
and  to  the  memoers  of  veterans  organi- 
zations who  lost  buddies  and  friends 
and  remember  what  that  war  was  like 
all  too  well,  I  would  ask  them  then  how 
do  you  think  we  will  best  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  people  that  are  still  miss- 
ing out  there? 

Do  not  just  hold  a  grudge  and  say  we 
will  never  cooperate  with  those  people. 
If  we  took  that  attitude  after  every 
war  we  knew  what  would  happen  with 
the  Germans  or  Koreans  or  whatever 
war  we  have  been  in.  Somehow  we  start 
getting  over  it,  sometimes.  Do  not  just 
say  because  Vietnam  was  not  a  popular 
war  that  we  are  going  to  forever  say 
that  we  will  never  have  any  relation- 
ship, because  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  that  we  really  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  every  single  person  that  we 
can  find  out  about. 

I  do  believe  that  the  time  is  chang- 
ing, the  time  has  come  to  say  we  do 
not  give  full  diplomatic  recognition 
right  off  the  bat  or  something  like 
that.  I  think  it  is  time  to  say  we  are 
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not  going  to  put  up  a  lot  of  roadblocks 
here,  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  do  a 
whole  bunch  of  things  until  we  get 
some  of  the  accounting  we  truly  want. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  get  that  ac- 
counting. 

Maybe  not  to  the  extent  that  we 
would  like,  and  as  soon  as  we  would 
like,  but  I  think  that  they  have  come  a 
long  ways  toward  providing  what  infor- 
mation they  have.  Maybe  it  is  not  per- 
fect, maybe  there  are  particular  cases 
that  General  Needham  and  his  team 
need  to  investigate  more.  But  I  keep 
equating  some  of  these  requests  for  in- 
formation with  the  Vietnamese  request 
of  us  for  information  and  my  request  to 
the  Pentagon  as  to  what  information 
we  have  on  Vietnamese  combat  deaths 
that  occurred  in  areas  where  we  con- 
trolled the  territory.  And  we  have 
rather  sparse  records  in  that  area.  We 
cannot  give  them  any  answers. 

But  I  think  we  do  need  to  keep  a  con- 
dition, we  need  to  keep  the  situation 
out  there  such  that  they  will  be  forth- 
coming with  information  they  have. 
We  have  teams  out  there  now  set  up  to 
monitor  that  and  we  try  to  look  into 
the  information  that  we  get  from 
them. 

For  all  these  reasons — I  give  these  as 
reasons  why  I  have  gradually,  through 
the  last  few  years,  changed  my  mind  on 
what  we  should  do.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  make  certain  we  get  informa- 
tion is  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
clam  up,  do  not  tighten  up.  As  I  said,  I 
do  not  do  this  for  commercial  reasons 
at  all,  whether  we  never  have  oil  com- 
panies out  there  or  our  consumer  peo- 
ple out  there.  I  think  the  cooperation 
that  we  have  been  building  slowly  over 
a  period  of  time,  and  that  they  have  re- 
sponded to,  is  the  best  way  to  go  to 
making  sure  that  we  do  have  concrete 
results,  that  we  do  have  as  much  infor- 
mation as  we  ever  can  get,  to  make 
sure  that  we  know  to  the  best  possible 
level  exactly  what  happened  to  every 
American  that  did  not  come  back  from 
Vietnam. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  26  minutes  and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  anxious  to  try  to  wrap  up  here. 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  a  couple 
of  things  if  we  can  as  we  go  along  that 
I  want  the  Record  to  reflect.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  history  of 
the  POW/MIA  activity  since  the  war  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POW/MIA  History  re  the  Vietnam  War 

1973: 

A  total  of  591  American  POWs  return  to 
the  United  States.  Most  returned  during-  Op- 
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eration  Homecoming  from  February  to  April 
1973. 

1974: 

The  Vietnamese  repatriate  the  remains  of 
24  POWs  who  died  in  captivity. 

1975: 

Saigon  falls  and  American  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam. 

197&-1978: 

After  the  end  of  the  war.  Vietnam's  objec- 
tive was  to  be  accepted  into  the  inter- 
national community.  For  example,  in  1977 
when  the  U.S.  opted  not  to  veto  their  United 
Nations  membership,  the  Vietnamese  re- 
sponded by  suddenly  repatriating  the  re- 
mains of  more  than  20  Americans.  At  the 
same  time.  U.S. -Vietnamese  negotiations  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions; however,  this  was  later  scuttled  by  Vi- 
etnamese demands  for  war  reparations  and 
their  invasion  of  Cambodia.  U.S.  policy  at 
the  time  was  accounting  for  missing  Ameri- 
cans as  "a  hoped  for  by-product"  of  the  nor- 
malization process. 

1978-1982: 

Following  the  breakdown  of  normalization 
talks,  contact  with  Vietnamese  officials  vir- 
tually halted,  as  did  the  return  of  remains 
and  any  form  of  cooperation  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue. 

1982-1987; 

The  U.S.  made  clear  that  resolution  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue  was  a  humanitarian  matter 
that  rested  on  international  standards  and 
that  it  was  in  Vietnam's  interest  to  treat  it 
that  way.  regardless  of  the  state  of  U.S.-SRV 
diplomatic  relations.  It  was  also  made  clear 
that  the  U.S.  domestic  environment,  absent 
such  treatment,  would  dictate  that  the  pace 
and  scope  of  U.S.-SRV  relations  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  cooperation  on  this  issue. 

U.S.  policy-level  delegations  visit  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietnamese  pledge  to  resolve  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

1987: 

January— U.S.  proposals  for  technical  dis- 
cussions in  lianoi  were  rejected  by  the  Viet- 
namese, as  was  a  similar  proposal  the  follow- 
ing month.  President  Reagan  named  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  John  Vessey.  Jr.  USA  (Ret.),  as  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Emissary  to  Hanoi  for  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs. 

August — General  Vessey  led  an  Inter- 
agency Delegation  to  Vietnam.  General 
Vessey  obtained  agreement  to  resume  and 
expand  cooperation  on  POW/MIA  and  other 
humanitarian  issues  of  mutual  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  were  provided  some  represent- 
ative case  files. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  8  remains. 

1988: 

Vietnam  agreed  to  initiate  joint  field  In- 
vestigations aimed  at  resolving  "compel- 
ling" cases  that  General  Vessey  had  pre- 
viously provided  and  to  expand  their  unilat- 
eral efforts. 

Vietnamese  present  proposals  for  the  joint 
activities  and  agreed  to  begin  joint  field  in- 
vestigations. This  resulted  in  three  10  day 
periods  of  joint  investigations  along  with  a 
visit  by  U.S.  forensic  specialists  to  examine 
remains  unilaterally  provided  by  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  62  remains. 

1989: 

Vietnamese  pledge  continued  cooperation 
during  Vessey-led  Interagency  delegation 
visit  to  Hanoi  and  agree  to  measures  that 
would  expedite  resolution  of  the  issue. 

A  total  of  5  joint  field  activities  and  four 
technical  meetings  are  held  during  the  year; 
results  are  disappointing. 
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Vietnamese  repatriate  34  remains. 

1990; 

General  Vessey  and  the  POW/MIA  Inter- 
agency Group  meet  with  FM  Thach  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Vietnamese  agree  to  all  USG  re- 
quests including;  improved  cooperative  plan- 
ning for  joint  investigations,  increased  uni- 
lateral remains  repatriations  and  serious  co- 
operation to  locate  and  make  available  war- 
time documents  and  records.  Thach  also 
agreed  to  assist  in  allowing  access  to  wit- 
nesses of  incidents  where  U.S.  personnel 
were  captured  or  casualties  occurred,  and  to 
additional  military  participation  during 
joint  field  activities. 

Joint  field  activities  and  technical  meet- 
ings continue — results  continue  to  dis- 
appoint. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  17  remains. 

1991; 

April— U.S.  policy  concerning  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Vietnam,  the  "road- 
map,"  is  presented  to  Vietnamese  officials  in 
New  'i'ork.  The  "roadmap"  outlined  a  series 
of  quid  pro  quo  steps  the  U.S.  was  prepared 
to  take  to  improve  U.S.-SRV  relations  and 
eventually  lead  to  normalization. 

The  Vietnamese  agreed  to  allow  a  tem- 
porary POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi  during  visit 
by  General  Vessey. 

5  person  office  opened  in  Hanoi  in  July. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  27  remains  (11  joint 
operations,  16  unilaterally) 

1992: 

Jan.— the  150  member  Joint  Task  Force- 
Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA)  was  established. 
The  JTF-FA  was  designed  to  combine  all  the 
specialties  necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  our  POW/MIAs.  The 
JTF-FA  was  placed  under  CINCPAC  to  allow 
the  full  resources  of  the  theater  commander 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  effort. 

Feb. — General  Vessey  returns  to  Hanoi  to 
assess  progress  on  POW/MIA  matters.  During 
the  visit,  the  Vietnamese  presented  the  Mili- 
tary region  IV  shootdown  records. 

March— Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Solo- 
mon led  a  delegation  to  Southeast  Asia  dur- 
ing which  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  five 
steps:  implementation  of  a  short  notice  live- 
sighting  investigation  mechanism,  access  to 
records,  archives  and  museums,  repatriation 
of  remains,  trilateral  cooperation,  and  ex- 
panded joint  field  operations. 

October— Cheney  and  Eagleburger  meet 
with  the  Vietnamese  FM  Cam  in  Washington 
and  confront  him  with  materials  obtained 
from  Vietnamese  archives.  General  Vessey 
returns  to  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese 
agree  to  aggressively  collect  and  present  to 
the  USG  POW/MIA  related  materials  from 
all  sources  and  consolidate  it  in  military 
museums,  thereby  providing  access  to  joint 
U.S.  Vietnamese  research  teams. 

December — Vietnam  announces  a  formal 
amnesty  program  for  private  citizens  holding 
remains. 

Joint  field  operations  continue  to  expand 
in  scope  and  team  number  and  size  is  in- 
creased. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  32  remains  (24  joint 
operations.  8  unilaterally) 

1993; 

January— All  requested  live-sighting  inves- 
tigations and  the  initial  investigation  of  all 
135  remaining  discrepancy  cases  are  com- 
pleted. 

April — General  Vessey  leads  a  delegation 
to  Hanoi  during  which  the  Vietnamese  pro- 
vide new  documents  and  access  to  several 
key  witnesses  for  interview  including  Lt. 
Gen.  Tran  Van  Quang.  reputed  source  of  the 
Russians  1205  document.  Vietnamese  pledge 
continued  cooperation,  offer  information  re- 


futing the  Russian  document  and  agree  to  all 
U.S.  requests  including  continued  support  of 
joint  field  operations,  increased  archival  ac- 
cess, repatriation  of  remains,  and  continued 
investigation  of  the  remaining  92  discrep- 
ancy cases. 

May — Senator  Kerry  leads  delegation  to 
Vietnam  requesting  continued  cooperation 
and  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  his  requests 
including  the  formation  of  a  joint  POW/MIA 
information  center  in  Hanoi. 

July— President  Clinton  decides  to  drop 
U.S.  objections  to  Vietnam  clearing  its  ar- 
rears with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
High-level  delegation  visits  Vietnam  and 
conveys  President  Clinton's  requirement  for 
tangible  results  from  the  Vietnamese  in  four 
key  areas.  The  delegation  was  led  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Veterans  Affairs, 
Heschel  Gober.  and  included  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Winston  Lord  and  Lt.  General  Mi- 
chael Ryan  of  the  Joint  Staff.  The  Presi- 
dent's four  areas  of  concern  become  the 
bench  mark  for  cooperation  and  include  the 
repatriation  of  remains,  access  to  docu- 
ments, trilateral  cooperation,  and  continued 
investigation  of  live  sightings  and  priority 
discrepancy  cases. 

September— President  Clinton  renews  the 
trade  embargo  with  Vietnam,  but  allows 
some  modifications. 

December— Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Winston  Lord,  led  an  Interagency  delegation 
to  Vietnam  to  assess  results  in  the  four 
areas  of  concern.  He  reported  cooperation 
was  excellent  and  results  have  been 
achieved. 

Joint  field  operations  continue  on  the  larg- 
est scale  ever,  cooperation  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese receives  high  marks  from  JTF-FA. 

Vietnamese  repatriate  67  remains  making 
1993  the  third  largest  year  for  remains  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

general  information; 

The  remains  of  281  Americans  previously 
missing  in  Vietnam  have  been  identified. 
Several  hundred  other  remains  have  been  re- 
patriated, but  not  yet  identified  (many  never 
will).  The  identification  process  is  often  time 
consuming  and  laborious.  The  delay  in  the 
positive  identification  of  some  remains  is  a 
function  of  the  high  standards  of  proof  we  re- 
quire before  making  an  identification,  rather 
than  a  lack  of  Vietnamese  cooperation. 

Of  the  1715  first  hand  live-sighting  reports 
received  since  1975.  1694  (99%)  are  resolved. 
No  reports  require  further  field  investigation 
in  Vietnam.  Vietnamese  coof)eratlon  in  this 
area  has  been  excellent. 

1195  (70%)  relate  to  Americans  who  are  ac- 
counted for  (POW  returnees,  missionaries, 
jailed  civilians,  etc.) 

45  (3%)  relate  to  wartime  sightings  of  mili- 
tary personnel  or  pre-1975  sightings  of  civil- 
ians who  remain  unaccounted  for. 

454  (26%)  are  fabrications. 

The  remaining  21  reports  are  under  current 
investigation,  but  these  do  not  require  field 
investigation  in  Vietnam,  Not  all  of  these  re- 
ports are  Vietnam  cases. 

Archival  research  teams  started  work  in 
November  1992  when  the  Vietnamese  began 
making  their  military  museum  holdings 
available  for  review. 

At  the  height  of  archival  activity  there 
were  three  teams  located  in  Hanoi,  Da  Nang. 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  have  shut  down  be- 
cause they  have  completed  the  review  of  ma- 
terials in  those  locations. 

Nearly  24,000  documents,  photographs,  and 
artifacts  have  been  reviewed  with  more  than 
600  items  correlating  to  an  unaccounted  for 
American. 

Joint  Document  Center  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Vietnam's  Central  Army  Museum 
in  Hanoi. 
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Oral  History  Program  is  desired  to  gain 
information  from  the  memories  of  Vietnam- 
ese participants  of  operations  during  the  war 
involving  U.S.  POWs  or  casualties. 

More  than  120  individuals  have  been  identi- 
fied for  an  interview,  and  over  half  of  the 
interviews  have  already  been  conducted. 

Priority  Discrepancy  Cases  of  "last  known 
alive  cases"  are  those  cases  where  there  is 
some  indication  that  the  servicemen  was 
"last  known  alive"  subsequent  to  their  loss 
incident  or  was  listed  by  their  military  serv- 
ice as  POW  at  Homecoming  but  did  not  re- 
turn during  Homecoming. 

A  total  of  196  individuals  in  this  category 
were  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  by  General 
Vessey. 

Total  reduced  to  135  by  January  1992.  The 
JTF-FA  completed  an  initial  investigation 
of  all  cases  by  January  1993. 

We  established  a  Priority  Case  Investiga- 
tion Team  in  June  1993  to  focus  solely  on  the 
remaining  priority  discrepancy  cases.  This 
team  has  completed  34  follow-up  investiga- 
tions. 

Policy  review  of  additional  information 
has  resulted  in  a  fate  determined  status  for 
123  individuals  of  the  original  196.  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1994.  This  leaves  73  priority  discrepancy 
cases  requiring  further  investigation. 

24  individuals  have  been  accounted  for 
through  remains  identification  and  have 
been  removed  from  the  last  of  POW/MIAs. 

Although  the  other  99  individual  members 
have  been  removed  from  the  priority  discrep- 
ancy list,  they  are  still  considered  unac- 
counted for  and  remain  on  the  overall  list  of 
2.238.  We  will  continue  to  search  for  their  re- 
mains. 

A  Special  Remains  Team  was  formed  in  the 
fall  of  1993  to  focus  on  those  cases  where  the 
possibility  of  remains  recovery  appears  best. 
The  team  works  continuously,  independently 
of  JFAs,  in  Vietnam  and  has  thus  far  focused 
on  those  who  died  in  captivity.  This  team 
has  recommended  seven  reported  burial  sites 
for  excavation. 

Americans  accounted  for  through  remains 
identification:  Vietnam— 281  (including  1  re- 
covered from  indigenous  personnel):  China— 
2:  Laos— 59  (including  3  recovered  from  indig- 
enous personnel):  Cambodia— 3;  Total— 345. 

Americans  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  in 
Asia:  Vietnam— 1.647:  Laos— 505;  Cambodia— 
78;  China— 8;  Total— 2.238. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Progress  on  POW/MIA 
During  1993  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Re:  Progress  on  POW/MIA  During  1993 

REMAINS 

As  of  the  end  of  the  year.  Joint  Field  Ac- 
tivities and  the  unilateral  turnover  of  re- 
mains by  Vietnam  had  resulted  in  nearly  67 
remains,  thus  making  1993  the  third  largest 
year  for  repatriations  since  the  end  the  year. 

Hanoi  stepped  up  its  publicity  program  for 
its  remains  amnesty  program,  offering  reim- 
bursement to  its  citizens  for  expenses  in- 
curred. Increasing  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
are  coming  forward  with  information  that 
may  help  locate  American  remains. 

DISCREPANCnr  CASES 

Since  July  2.  the  work  of  the  Special  Prior- 
ity Case  Investigation  Team  has  enabled  us 
to  confirm  the  death  of  12  more  individuals 
from  the  last-known-alive  discrepancy  list. 
With  the  help  of  the  Vietnamese,  we  have 
now  unofficially  confirmed  the  death  of  116 
of  the  original  196  high-priority  discrepancy 
case  individuals. 


DoD  has  conducted  five  live-sighting  inves- 
tigations since  July  2.  As  of  September  10, 
there  were  no  live  sighting  reports  that  re- 
quired field  investigation.  A  total  of  over  200 
investigations,  including  some  in  prisons  and 
military  facilities,  have  produced  no  evi- 
dence that  Vietnam  is  holding  an  American 
POW. 

DoD  has  completed  twenty-six  joint  US- 
SRV  field  operations. 

DOCUMENTS  AND  ARCHIVES 

Since  July  2.  the  JTF-FA  has  received  doc- 
uments from  two  important  wartime  North 
Vietnamese  military  units — "Group  559." 
that  deal  with  operations  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  and  "Group  875,"  the  General  Po- 
litical Directorate  unit  responsible  for 
American  POWs. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Group  559.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  shootdown  record.  It  provides 
information  on  many  cases  that  will  assist 
in  their  investigation.  These  documents  are 
important  in  that  they  help  confirm  infor- 
mation we  already  have  concerning  North 
Vietnamese  knowledge  of  aircraft  losses 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  areas  as  well  as 
information  we  already  have  relative  to  pris- 
oners known  to  have  been  captured.  In  the 
case  of  the  559  records,  some  of  the  informa- 
tion is  new.  In  many  ca.ses  the  new  informa- 
tion will  provide  important  leads  for  future 
investigation.  In  some  cases,  it  will  help  an- 
swer questions  about  the  fate  of  missing 
Americans. 

TRILATERAL  COOPERATION 

In  August,  at  the  U.S.-SRV-LDPR  Tri- 
lateral Cooperation  Meeting  in  Hawaii,  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Lao  agreed  to  conduct 
coordinated  simultaneous  border-area  oper- 
ations with  the  U.S.  in  December,  when  the 
rainy  season  ends. 

New  Group  559  documents  provided  by 
Vietnam  appear  to  be  useful  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  losses  in  the  People's  Army  of  Viet- 
nam controlled  areas  of  Laos. 

In  December,  the  first  trilateral  field  ac- 
tivity was  completed.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
access  the  results,  Vietnamese  cooperation 
was  considered  excellent. 

JTF-FA 

JTF-FA's  mission  is  to  provide  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  the  2.239  individuals 
still  listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  that  num- 
ber. 1,648  are  unaccounted  for  in  Vietnam,  505 
in  Laos,  and  86  in  Cambodia. 

JTF-FA  has  completed  five  joint  field  ac- 
tivities (JFAs)  in  recent  months.  Two  of  the 
JFAs  were  in  Vietnam,  one  was  in  Laos,  one 
was  in  Cambodia  and  one  was  trilateral. 
Since  June,  JTF-FA  teams  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos  have  conducted  operations  in  16  sepa- 
rate Vietnamese  and  Lao  provinces,  inves- 
tigated more  than  300  cases,  and  excavated 
more  than  a  dozen  sites. 

24TH  J  FA 

The  24th  JFA  in  Vietnam  was  conducted 
from  June  24  through  July  20.  During  this 
operation,  team  members  investigated  a 
total  of  128  cases  and  interviewed  269  wit- 
nesses. Information  provided  by  these  Viet- 
namese citizens  may  be  essential  in  deter- 
mining the  fate  of  missing  servicemen. 

The  team  also  excavated  five  sites,  result- 
ing in  the  recovery  of  some  human  remains. 
Remains  recovered  during  this  operation 
were  repatriated  to  the  United  States  on  Au- 
gust 4,  and  are  undergoing  analysis  at  CIL- 
HI. 

Team  members  also  recovered  some  mate- 
rial evidence  including  aircraft  parts  and 
aircrew  equipment.  That  evidence  is  being 


analyzed  to  determine  if  it  correlates  to  any 
of  the  task  force's  outstanding  cases  of  unac- 
counted for  Americans. 

25TH  JFA 

JTF-FA  conducted  the  25th  JFA  in  Viet- 
nam from  August  17  to  September  20.  During 
this  operation,  team  members  conducted  179 
investigations  and  excavated  eight  sites. 
Again,  some  material  evidence,  along  with 
some  remains  were  recovered  during  the  ex- 
cavations. Other  remains  alleged  to  be  those 
of  American  servicemen  killed  during  the 
war  were  turned  over  to  investigators  by  Vi- 
etnamese. These  remains  will  be  analyzed  by 
CIL-HI  experts  to  determine  if  they  are  po- 
tentially those  of  Americans  before  they  are 
repatriated  to  the  United  States. 

LAOS 

JTF-FA  conducted  a  Lao  operation  from 
July  16  to  August  16.  This  was  the  fourth  op- 
eration conducted  in  Laos  in  1993,  and  the 
tenth  since  JTF-FA  was  established.  During 
this  operation,  team  members  investigated 
28  cases  and  excavated  three  sites.  Some  re- 
mains and  material  evidence  were  recovered 
during  the  operation  and  are  being  analyzed. 

Ninety-seven  activities  involving  inves- 
tigations, excavations,  and  surveys  have 
been  completed  in  Laos  in  1993.  Compared  to 
previous  years,  the  number  of  activities  in 
1993  has  increased  substantially.  Fifty-one 
Activities  were  completed  in  1992.  20  in  1991, 
and  12  in  1990.  Two  additional  operations  are 
planned  for  October  and  December  1993. 

CAMBODIA 

In  Cambodia,.  JTF-FA  competed  two  oper- 
ations in  1993  with  21  activities  in  the  Janu- 
ary and  February  period.  However,  only  7 
were  completed  in  March  and  April  when  op- 
erations were  temporarily  suspended  after 
the  team  received  incoming  mortar  and 
small  arms  fire  from  unidentified  hostile 
forces.  Two  operations  are  planned  for  the 
remainder  of  1993.  A  total  of  19  additional  ac- 
tivities are  scheduled  to  be  conducted  during 
these  two  operations. 

26TH  JFA 

The  26th  JFA  In  Vietnam  was  the  Viet- 
namese portion  of  the  first  trilateral  field 
activity  conducted  from  December  3-20.  1993. 
The  team  investigated  12  cases  during  the 
JFA  and  characterized  Vietnamese  coopera- 
tion as  excellent. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Biographi- 
cal Summary  and  the  letter  of  support 
from  General  Vessey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  Summary  for  General  John 
W.  Vessey 

General  John  W.  Vessey  began  his  46  years 
of  military  service  in  1939  as  a  private  in  the 
Minnesota  National  Guard:  he  ended  it  in 
1985  in  his  second  term  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States. 

He  fought  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  in 
World  War  II  and  was  commissioned  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  on  the  battlefield  at  the  Anzio 
Beachhead  in  May  1944.  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed him  the  tenth  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  in  1982. 

He  had  a  long  association  with  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Forces,  serving  a  total  of 
nine  years  in  combat  divisions  in  Germany, 
commanding  a  NATO-committed  mechanized 
division  stationed  in  the  United  States,  and 
serving  three  years  on  the  NATO  Military 
Committee.  He  also  had  extensive  experience 


in  East  Asia  with  combat  service  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  and  additional  service  in  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea  where  his  last 
service  was  as  Commander  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command.  Commander  U.S.  Forces 
Korea,  and  the  first  Commander  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea/United  States  Combined 
Forces  Command. 

His  other  senior  positions  included  service 
as  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Oper- 
ations and  Plans  and  as  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

His  military  decorations  include  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medals,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  medals  from 
19  friendly  and  allied  nations.  In  1992,  he  was 
awarded  the  Nation's  highest  civilian  award, 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  by  Presi- 
dent Bush.  He  is  an  Army  Aviator. 

He  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  and  a  Mas- 
ter of  Science  Degree  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

After  retirement  from  active  military 
service,  he  served  on  the  Commission  on  In- 
tegrated Long-Term  Strategy  and  the  Mos- 
cow Assessment  Review  Panel.  He  serves  on 
the  Defense  Science  Board  and  on  the  De- 
fense Policy  Board.  In  1987.  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  to  serve  as  Presidential 
Emissary  to  Hanoi  on  Prisoner  of  War/Miss- 
ing in  Action  Matters.  President  Bush  re- 
newed his  appointment  in  1989.  and  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  in  that  post. 

He  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  sev- 
eral industrial  firms  and  on  the  boards  of  the 
National  Flag  Day  Foundation  and  Youth 
Services.  USA.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  Mission  Services  of  the  Lutheran 
Church— Missouri  Synod. 

Subject:  Gen  Vessey  Statement  Regarding 
Vietnam 

1.  General  Vessey  has  OK'd  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  past  six  years.  Vietnam  has  made 
huge  leaps  in  the  direction  we  wanted  them 
to  go.  many  of  them  moves  that  we  in  Wash- 
ington thought  would  never  be  made.  Among 
them: 

Agreed  to  Joint  Field  Investigations  of 
"discrepancy  cases."  We  are  in  the  sixth 
year  of  those  investigations. 

Agreed  to  joint  live  sighting  investiga- 
tions. 

Returned  several  hundred  sets  of  remains 
of  missing  Americans. 

Got  out  of  Cambodia  and  supported  UN 
sponsored  elections. 

Released  all  re-education  camp  inmates. 

Helped  re-unite  about  300,000  separated  Vi- 
etnamese families. 

Let  us  get  Amerasian  children  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  the  U.S.  set  up  a  POW/MIA  office  in 
Hanoi. 

Agreed  to  State  Department  officers  in 
Hanoi  with  no  reciprocal  move. 

Accommodated  a  variety  of  intrusive  re- 
quests (such  as  going  through  prisons)  by  the 
USG  and  members  of  Congress. 

Have  allowed  U.S.  researchers  unlimited 
access  to  the  Defense  Ministry  Library. 

I  cite  these  Vietnam  government  steps  not 
to  urge  rewarding  them,  but  as  a  reminder 
that  cooperation  depends  on  confidence 
building  steps.  Lifting  the  trade  embargo 
and  moving  forward  in  relations  is  not  re- 
warding a  heinous  communist  regime  for 
past  crimesi  It  is  a  move  that  will  open  Viet- 
nam and  move  it  toward  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  as  well  as  help  us  reach  our  goal 
of  fullest  possible  accounting. 


This  is  the  overriding  reeison  for  lifting  the 
trade  embargo.  We  now  have  the  best  co- 
operation we've  ever  had  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  in  searching  for  evidence 
about  the  fates  of  our  people.  Maintaining 
the  embargo  will  not  improve  that  level  of 
cooperation,  but  rather  will  probably  lessen 
it.  To  achieve  fullest  possible  accounting,  we 
will  need  the  help  of  local  authorities,  the 
Vietnamese  Veterans,  and  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Let  me  point  out  that  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  is  not  granting  a  favor  to 
American  business  at  the  expense  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  missing  and  the  Veterans.  It  is. 
rather,  the  surest  way  to  further  the  co- 
operation we  need  to  get  fullest  accounting. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
underscore  one  of  the  important  ways 
in  which  the  current  system  is  working 
and  why  this  cooperative  effort  is  so 
important.  My  colleague  has  consist- 
ently raised  some  cjuestion  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  digging  and  how  we  are  going 
at  this  and  what  we  do. 

A  couple  years  ago  some  of  the  most 
disgruntled  people  in  this  effort,  either 
in  families  or  in  some  of  the  POW  ac- 
tivist groups,  were  saying  we  are  not 
getting  at  these  cases.  We  do  not  have 
a  way  of  determining  what  happened  to 
people.  We  are  not  following  up  on  the 
live-sighting  report,  and  so  forth. 

We  went  over  and  started  negotiating 
that,  and  we  began  to  try  to  deal  with 
those  concerns.  We  got  helicopters  ca- 
pable of  taking  us  out  in  the  field  so  we 
could  follow  up  on  a  live-sighting  re- 
port. Lo  and  behold,  after  the  live- 
sighting  report  started  to  show  we 
could  not  find  Americans  or  they  never 
have  been  there  or  they  went  there.  All 
of  a  sudden  that  process  became  irrele- 
vant and  it  was  not  important.  Step  by 
step,  every  time  there  have  been  sort  of 
barriers  set  up  and  we  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  the  barrier  and  remove  it. 
Then  there  is  a  new  issue.  Now  the  new 
issue  is  the  Vietnamese  are  not  turning 
over  everything.  That  is  a  new  issue. 
Intelligence  reports  or  some  old  reports 
taken  out  of  context  or  something,  and 
people  say  here  is  the  effort  but  it  is 
not  real  evidence. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  know  specifi- 
cally whether  they  have  a  document 
today  or  do  not  have  a  document 
today.  We  can  surmise.  We  can  think 
they  may.  We  can  conjecture.  But  we 
do  not  know.  We  will  not  know  ever, 
unless  we  get  it  from  the  Vietnamese 
or  from  someone  in  this  country  who 
happens  to  truly  know  about  it  or  be 
able  to  show  it  by  virtue  of  having  been 
there  or  can  take  us  right  to  it. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here, 
how  are  we  going  to  prove  these  cases. 
Let  me  give  you  another  example.  A 
few  days  ago  in  Military  Region  9.  the 
southern  portion  of  Vietnam,  an  area 
called  Phu  Vinh  Forest,  an  area  where 
I  was  fighting,  down  in  the  delta — this 
forest  was  particularly  an  impen- 
etrable forest  area.  During  the  time  I 
was  there  an  NVA  regiment  was  work- 
ing and  operating  there.  We  lost  some 
people  there. 

Recently,  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
came  up  with  nine  people  that  they 


presented  to  us  who  had  been  in  this 
Phu  Vinh  Forest  area  during  the  war  at 
the  very  time  we  had  lost  these  people. 
And  these  were  people  who  were  part  of 
the  cadre  there  who  said,  oh  yes,  we  re- 
member that  incident.  They  were  bur- 
ied. This  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
they  are  buried  and  we  will  take  you 
there. 

So,  a  bunch  of  people  came  down. 
They  went  in.  They  searched  around. 
They  found  three  sites  that  they  think 
may  be  the  sites.  They  also  learned 
that  a  doctor  had  treated  one  of  these 
people  and  apparently  this  doctor  is  in 
Cambodia,  so  they  are  now  helping  us 
find  the  doctor  in  Cambodia. 

Now,  hopefully  that  effort  is  going  to 
produce  results.  I  cannot  tell  you  it 
will  today.  Nobody  can.  It  is  in  the 
past.  The  Vietnamese  have  returned 
more  than  600  remains;  269  of  those  re- 
mains have  been  confirmed  as  United 
States  remains.  United  States  soldiers, 
and  another  100  are  determined  that 
they  could  be  United  States,  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  yet.  Now,  we  hope- 
fully will  discover  these  other  people. 

But  the  point  I  make,  Mr.  President, 
is  very  simple.  If  the  Vietnamese  did 
not  find  nine  people,  if  they  did  not  co- 
operate in  finding  the  doctor,  if  they 
were  not  part  of  this  process,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  answers.  And  that  is 
true  of  every  aspect  of  this. 

My  colleague  complains  that  we  are 
having  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  this. 
We  are  paying  a  lot  of  money.  But  I  am 
not  too  sure  what  people  expect.  Do 
they  expect  us  to  make  the  demand 
that  we  have  to  go  in  there  for  the 
most  expensive  and  extensive  effort  to 
find  answers  in  history  and  the  Viet- 
namese are  going  to  pay  for  it? 

It  seems  to  me  the  key  question  be- 
fore us  is  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
ability  to  get  ultimately  the  fullest  ac- 
counting process  possible,  recognizing 
what  Senator  Chafee  said,  that  his 
friend  from  World  War  II  who  died 
while  he  was  at  Guadalcanal  was  only 
found  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  50  years 
later. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  going  to 
be  struggling  with  aspects  of  this  issue 
years  from  now.  My  prayer  and  hope  is 
that  we  will  have  kept  faith  with  veter- 
ans, with  families,  and  that  we  will 
have  done  what  is  necessary  to  find  the 
answers,  not  to  shut  the  door  in  our 
own  faces. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  that  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  and  I 
believe  we  will  abide  by  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  more  than  30  years  since  the  first 
American  soldier  arrived  in  Vietnam, 
and  almost  two  decades  since  the  last 
American  soldier  came  home.  Over  43 
million  Americans,  and  over  half  the 
population  of  Vietnam,  were  not  yet 
born  when  the  war  ended. 
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The  Vietnam  war  was  a  monumental 
tragedy  for  both  our  countries.  More 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Vietnam  than 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
combined.  Over  58,000  American  sol- 
diers, and  over  2  million  Vietnamese, 
so  many  of  them  civilians,  died.  For 
Vietnam,  the  American  war  was  only 
the  last  chapter  in  a  long  history  of 
violent  conflict,  beginning  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  French. 
Today,  Vietnam  remains  among  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with  an 
average  per  capita  income  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

We  went  to  Vietnam  believing  we 
were  invincible,  only  to  see  our  coun- 
try torn  apart  over  the  war.  We  came 
home  stunned  that  our  enormous  fire- 
power could  not  defeat  such  a  tiny  foe. 
Yet,  despite  that  exi)erience,  we  are 
today  the  world's  only  superpower. 

In  the  18  years  since  the  Vietnam 
war,  each  of  us  who  was  alive  then  has 
dealt  with  the  legacy  of  Vietnam  in  our 
own  way.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1974,  I  promised  myself  that  I  would  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  our 
country  from  making  such  a  terrible 
mistake  again.  I  became  the  only  Ver- 
monter  serving  in  the  Congress  to  vote 
to  end  the  war. 

I  have  also  found  ways  to  help  our 
Vietnam  veterans,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  and  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  locate  the  remains  of  our 
POW/MIA's.  For  example,  we  provide 
assistance  through  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  help  locate  remains  of  POW/MIA's. 

I  started  a  fund  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  has  been  used  to  aid  Vi- 
etnamese who  were  disabled  from  war 
injuries.  Those  funds  have  been  used  to 
make  artificial  limbs  for  some  of  the 
more  than  60,000  amputees  in  Vietnam, 
regardless  of  which  side  they  supported 
in  the  war.  We  have  also  given  aid  to 
orphans  in  Vietnam. 

Throughout  this  period.  United 
States-Vietnamese  relations  have 
stayed  essentially  in  limbo.  Diplomatic 
relations  have  remained  severed.  The 
United  States  has  kept  its  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam,  and  Vietnam- 
ese assets  are  still  frozen.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  although  the  last  shot  was 
fired  long  ago.  the  Vietnam  war  has 
not  yet  ended. 

This  is  so  despite  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  which  got  us  into  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place,  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  even  as  we  give  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aid  to  Russia  and 
most-favored-nation  status  for  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  embargo  is  an  anachronism. 
and  it  is  self-defeating.  It  has  been 
maintained  primarily  because  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  by  maintaining  the  embargo  we 
only  prolong  the  ordeal  of  finding  out 
what  happened  to  our  remaining  POW/ 
MIA's. 

We  also  impede  many  other  United 
States  interests  in  Vietman — interests 


in  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia,  in 
promoting  democracy  and  human 
rights,  and  in  expanding  economic  mar- 
kets for  American  business. 

In  a  world  dramatically  different 
from  when  we  left  Vietnam,  our  chal- 
lenge today  is  to  devise  a  policy  toward 
Vietnam  that  has  the  best  chance  of 
furthering  these  interests,  and  to  fi- 
nally put  the  tragedy  of  the  war  behind 
us. 

None  of  us  will  be  completely  satis- 
fied until  every  thread  of  evidence  that 
might  contain  a  clue  about  what  hap- 
pened to  our  POW/MIA's  has  been  pur- 
sued. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Viet- 
namese Government  has  not  always 
been  forthcoming  or  consistent  about 
the  information  in  its  possession  about 
our  POW/MIA's.  It  has  withheld  infor- 
mation in  an  effort  to  gain  advantage 
or  to  obtain  concessions  from  us. 

But  this  thorny  issue  is  not  black 
and  white.  Only  this  year  did  our  Gov- 
ernment turn  over  several  million 
pages  of  United  States-held  documents 
that  will  help  the  Vietnamese  solve 
some  of  their  own  300,000  MIA  cases. 

After  18  years,  are  continued  diplo- 
matic isolation  and  economic  sanc- 
tions likely  to  cause  Vietnam  to  do 
what  it  has  not  done  during  all  that 
time?  Or  is  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment more  likely  to  change  through 
greater  political,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  contacts  with  the 
United  States? 

The  truth  is  that  the  past  policy  of 
denying  Vietnam  the  benefits  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  trade  produced  lit- 
tle results.  Yet  in  the  past  2  years, 
progress  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  has 
been  dramatic.  Why?  Because  of  the  ef- 
forts by  President  Bush,  General 
Vessey,  and  President  Clinton  to  en- 
courage cooperation. 

We  now  have  a  permanent  POW/MIA 
office  in  Hanoi.  Our  people  have  access 
to  all  military  museums,  and  have  been 
to  the  prisons.  They  have  looked  into 
every  live  sighting  report.  Americans 
are  working  closely  with  Vietnamese 
to  resolve  remaining  questions  about 
these  cases.  Our  people  are  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  today  searching  for  re- 
mains. Over  the  past  year.  60  sets  of  re- 
mains have  been  repatriated.  We  have 
received  thousands  of  documents  and 
artifacts,  and  the  number  of  discrep- 
ancy cases  has  been  reduced  from  196  to 
80.  Those  remaining  80  cases  are  being 
investigated. 

All  of  this  has  happened  in  the  past  2 
years,  because  we  gave  the  Vietnamese 
incentives  to  cooperate.  According  to 
the  deputy  commander  of  the  United 
States  task  force  in  Hanoi.  "When  we 
started  there  was  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. We've  worked  long  and  hard  to 
develop  a  sense  of  mutual  trust  *  *  *. 
It's  mind-boggling  how  much  coopera- 
tion we  now  have  *  *  *  [The  Vietnam- 
ese] are  doing  their  best  to  cooperate 
with  us." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  keep  pun- 
ishing Vietnam  forever.  We  will  only 


jeopardize  the  very  process  we  want  to 
encoura.ge  as  we  continue  to  inflict 
hardship  on  a  society  that  has  suffered 
terribly  for  generations. 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  change 
in  Vietnam.  Gross  human  rights 
abuses,  including  arrests  of  political 
dissidents,  arbitrary  detention,  unfair 
political  trials,  torture  and  abuse  of 
prisoners  in  forced  labor  camps  con- 
tinue. Until  there  is  substantial  im- 
provement in  human  rights,  relations 
between  our  countries  will  suffer. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Vietnam  is  involved  in  the  thriving 
Asian  black-market  trade  in  endan- 
gered species.  Vietnam  is  a  wholesale 
supplier  for  tigers,  leopards,  and  other 
rare  species.  Many  of  these  animals  are 
protected  under  Vietnamese  law  and 
international  treaty,  but  enforcement 
is  almost  nonexistent. 

But  I  believe  that  even  in  human 
rights  and  other  areas  in  which  we  dif- 
fer, Vietnam  will  change  more  through 
increased  contact  with  the  west  than 
from  further  isolation.  If  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  wants  the  benefits  of 
trade,  it  will  have  to  accept  the  influx 
of  foreign  business  and  all  the  changes 
it  inevitably  brings.  The  Vietnamese 
Government  cannot  on  the  one  hand 
participate  in  the  global  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  censor  every  con- 
versation, magazine,  or  radio  broadcast 
it  disagrees  with. 

If  Vietnam  wants  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal,  it  cannot  continue  to  engage  in 
activities  that  are  abhorrent  to  the 
international  community. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Vietnam 
war  America's  leaders  said  time  and 
again  that  we  were  fighting  to  protect 
democracy,  but  our  actions  often  belied 
those  words,  and  in  the  end  we  failed. 
When  the  fighting  stopped,  Vietnam 
was  no  closer  to  being  a  democracy. 

Today,  as  we  strive  to  make  democ- 
racy and  human  rights  a  central  goal 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  the  policy  of  isolating  and 
punishing  Vietnam  has  failed.  But  just 
as  on  the  POW/MIA  issue,  we  can  make 
progress  in  other  areas  by  giving  Viet- 
nam incentives  to  change.  Lifting  the 
embargo  is  one  incentive.  Diplomatic 
recognition  is  another.  We  have  many 
ways  of  using  leverage  through  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  our  position  in 
the  multilateral  development  banks. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
ways  that  we  can  encourage  Vietnam 
to  deal  with  the  POW/MIA  issue  and 
many  other  differences.  But  the  embar- 
go is  a  vestige  of  a  war  that  should 
never  have  happened,  and  of  a  policy 
based  on  ignorance,  lies,  confusion,  and 
weakness.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  who  never 
wanted  a  war  with  us,  to  finally  show 
that  for  us,  like  them,  the  war  is  fi- 
nally over. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  POLICING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
dispute  the  need  to  put  more  police  of- 
ficers on  the  street.  More  police  usu- 
ally means  more  security. 

Nevertheless,  an  article  appearing  in 
today's  New  York  Times  demonstrates 
that  the  concept  of  community  polic- 
ing, which  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Clinton  administration's  anticrime  ef- 
forts, may  sound  good  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  is  far  from  perfect. 

According  to  the  article,  thousands 
of  New  York  City  police  officers  who 
are  engaged  in  community  policing  do 
not  work  during  those  time  periods 
when  crime  is  most  prevalent — on 
weekends  and  late  at  night.  The  article 
also  cites  high  turnover  rates,  poor 
training,  and  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  community  police  officers  and 
the  other  agencies  within  the  New 
York  City  police  department. 

Those  who  beat  the  community-po- 
licing drum  should  read  this  article.  As 
the  New  York  City  experience  dem- 
onstrates, community  policing  cer- 
tainly has  its  strong  points,  but  the 
jury  is  still  out  on  its  effectiveness  in 
fighting  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Community  Police  Officers  Cited  on  Hours 

AND  Training 

(By  Alan  Finder) 

The  thousands  of  New  York  City  officers 
working  in  community  policing  do  not  work 
enough  weekends  or  late  at  night  and  are  not 
coordinating  well  with  other  police  units  and 
other  city  agencies,  according  to  nearly  two 
dozen  internal  police  reports  that  analyze 
the  program. 

The  22  reports,  prepared  from  November 
1992  to  August  1993.  do  not  represent  a  whole- 
sale indictment  of  the  Police  Department's 
major  tactical  shift  to  community  policing, 
which  was  introduced  by  Dinkins  adminis- 
tration three  years  ago.  The  reports,  in  fact, 
seldom  draw  broad  conclusions. 

But  in  small,  often  mundane  ways,  the  re- 
ports outline  significant  problems  with  the 
long-term  effort  to  make  the  30.000-officer 
department  more  responsive  to  community 
concerns  and  more  attuned  to  preventing 
crime  than  just  responding  to  it. 

The  internal  reports,  which  were  made 
public  earlier  this  week  after  an  article 
about  them  appeared  in  The  Daily  News. 
were  prepared  by  former  Assistant  Chief 
Aaron  H.  Rosenthal.  He  was  assigned  in  No- 
vember 1992  by  Raymond  W.  Kelly,  who  was 
then  the  Police  Commissioner,   to  critique 


how  well  the  Police  Department  was  adjust- 
ing to  community  policing.  Both  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal and  Mr.  Kelly  have  now  left  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Kelly  earlier  this  month  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal  last  summer. 

"I  wanted  the  unvarnished  truth."  Mr, 
Kelly  said  in  a  interview  on  Monday,  ex- 
plaining why  he  had  asked  for  the  reports. 
■•We  recognize  that  everything  in  commu- 
nity policing  is  not  going  to  work."  Last 
February,  in  fact.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal said  publicly  that  the  transformation  to 
community  policing  has  been  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  follow-up  training.  They  said  they  ex- 
pected to  identify  other  problems  in  the 
transition  and  intended  to  make  adjust- 
ments. 

These  are  among  the  major  findings  in  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  reports: 

WEEKENDS 

Not  enough  of  the  more  than  3.000  officers 
who  are  specifically  assigned  to  walk  a 
neighborhood  beat  are  working  on  weekends, 
several  of  the  reports  say.  Community  polic- 
ing gives  individual  officers  considerable 
flexibility  in  determining  their  schedules; 
they  are  supposed  to  work  shifts  that  best 
enable  them  to  confront  the  problems  of  the 
people  on  their  beats. 

The  problem.  Mr.  Rosenthal  wrote,  was 
that  many  of  the  most  pressing  criminal  and 
quality-of-life  problems  highlighted  for  at- 
tention by  the  community  police  officers 
themselves  in  their  internal  reports  did  not 
take  the  weekend  off,  and  neither  should 
many  of  the  officers. 

"One  issue  that  still  needs  to  be  addressed 
is  the  sparse  coverage  that  continues  to  exist 
on  the  weekends,"  he  wrote  in  a  report  last 
May.  He  repeated  the  criticism  in  a  report 
last  July. 

In  the  study  last  May,  Mr.  Rosenthal  ex- 
amined the  records  of  five  officers  and  a  su- 
pervisor in  each  of  nine  precincts  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1993.  He  found  that  78 
percent  of  the  officers  were  off  routinely  on 
Sunday  and  61  percent  were  off  on  Saturday. 

In  a  related  finding,  Mr.  Rosenthal  said 
that  narcotics  officers  did  not  work  on  Sun- 
day and  that  they  made  few  arrests  after  6 
P.M.  These  hours  do  not  reflect  the  concerns 
of  the  neighborhood  about  drug  activity  at 
nights  and  on  weekends.  Senior  police  offi- 
cials said  that  undercover  narcotics  officers 
can  work  more  safely  during  daylight,  be- 
cause backup  officers  can  see  them  better. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  wrote. 

TRAINING 

In-service  training  of  community  police  of- 
ficers at  the  city's  75  precincts  "has  been  a 
dismal  failure,  primarily  due  to  an  overall 
blase  attitude  on  the  part  of  management 
which  has  filtered  down  to  the  attendees." 
according  to  a  report  written  on  Jan.  19,  1993. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  did  not  say  in  that  report 
how  or  why  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  but 
he  did  recommend  that  the  Police  Academy 
train  precinct  supervisors  and  then  monitor 
the  in-service  training  at  each  precinct. 

In  two  reports  the  next  month.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal described  visits  to  four  precincts  that 
were  made  by  members  of  his  staff.  In  three 
of  the  four  instances.  Mr,  Rosenthal's  staff 
found  appropriate  training  taking  place.  The 
officers  conducting  the  sessions  were  well 
prepared  and  informative,  he  wrote. 

But  at  one  precinct,  the  Seventh,  in  Man- 
hattan, no  training  was  taking  place  at  the 
designated  hour.  It  began  only  after  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  staff  member  raised  questions, 
and  the  officer  running  the  session  was  ill 
prepared  and  the  session  was  disjointed.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  wrote. 


In  another  report,  this  one  last  June,  he 
examined  the  records  of  in-service  training 
sessions  at  15  precincts  selected  at  random. 
Mr,  Rosenthal  concluded  that  the  record- 
keeping was  inadequate,  with  the  result  that 
some  officers  were  exposed  repeatedly  to  the 
same  topics  and  not  exposed  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

turnover 

Turnover  of  officers  assigned  to  commu- 
nity policing  appears  to  be  high,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal  suggests  in  one  report  that  it  may 
be  tied  to  a  lack  of  incentives  to  remain  in 
the  new  units. 

In  an  analysis  last  February  of  community 
police  officers  in  seven  precincts.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal determined  that  between  October  1990 
and  February  1993  a  total  of  32  sergeants  and 
326  officers  were  newly  assigned  to  commu- 
nity policing  units. 

In  the  same  period,  13  of  the  32  sergeants, 
or  40  percent,  and  119  of  the  326  officers,  or  38 
percent.  left  for  other  police  assignments. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  does  not  say  directly  why  he 
thinks  so  many  officers  are  leaving  commu- 
nity policing.  He  does  say,  without  elaborat- 
ing, that  the  department  needs  a  rewards 
system  to  keep  officers  walking  their  beats. 
In  another  report,  in  April  1993.  he  reports  on 
a  survey  of  15  precinct  commanders,  who 
were  asked  what  problems  they  had  encoun- 
tered with  community  policing.  Eight  of  the 
15  said  the  top  problem  was  a  "lack  of  incen- 
tives to  retain  qualified  community  police 
supervisors  and  officers," 

More  traditional  forms  of  policing,  includ- 
ing riding  in  a  patrol  car.  apparently  leads  to 
more  arrests  and  to  traditional  kinds  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  department. 
coordination 

Mr,  Rosenthal  concluded  that  community 
police  officers  often  did  not  coordinate  well 
with  other  police  units,  including  detectives, 
narcotics  officers  and  auxiliary  police  offi- 
cers, or  with  some  other  city  agencies.  In  a 
report  last  August,  he  said  that  six  precincts 
identified  traffic  congestion,  and  particu- 
larly illegal  parking,  as  a  local  problem,  but 
then  did  not  consult  with  city  traffic  agents 
about  solutions. 

In  a  report  last  April,  he  cited  precincts 
that  had  identified  prostitution  as  among 
their  communities'  biggest  problems.  But 
community  police  officers  often  did  not  work 
late  at  night,  when  prostitutes  were  most 
evident  on  the  street,  and  they  did  not  make 
many  of  the  prostitution  arrests  made  with- 
in their  precincts.  Mr.  Rosenthal  wrote. 
Often  uniformed  officers  and  officers  from 
the  public  morals  division  made  most  of  the 
arrests,  he  contended. 


HONORING  ROBERT  E.  MATTESON 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert 
Matteson,  a  truly  distinguished  states- 
man and  public  servant  who  died  at  his 
home  in  St.  Paul  last  Monday,  after  a 
battle  with  Parkinson's  disease. 

Throughout  the  79  years  of  his  life. 
Bob  Matteson  was  a  man  who  used 
every  ounce  of  his  potential  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  public  good.  His  career  was 
as  long  as  it  was  distinguished.  Most 
notably.  Bob  served  as  director  of  the 
White  House  disarmament  staff  under 
President  Eisenhower,  and  as  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration— which  was  directed  by 
former  Minnesota  Gov.  Harold  Stassen. 
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It  was  Bob  who  suggested  the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent  disarmament 
agency  to  President  Eisenhower,  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  disar- 
mament policy  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

But  the  wonderful  example  of  Bob 
Matteson's  life  is  about  a  lot  more 
than  his  national  security  and  Govern- 
ment career.  Bob  was  also  an  avid  out- 
doorsman,  making  canoe  trips  on  Lake 
Superior,  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  across  Canada  all  the  way  to  the 
Bering  Sea. 

He  founded  the  Sigurd  Olson  Envi- 
ronmental Institute  at  Northland  Col- 
lege in  Ashland,  WI,  and  was  a  board 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  and  Science  Museum  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Bob  helped  found  the  Harold  Stassen 
Center  for  World  Peace  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1981.  And  in  1985, 
after  several  trips  to  Cuba,  he  started  a 
Minnesota-Cuba  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  in  last  night's  State  of 
the  Union  address.  President  Clinton 
focused  a  great  deal  on  the  problems  of 
crime,  violence,  and  drugs  in  America. 
He  painted  a  pretty  grim  picture  of  our 
society. 

Bob  Matteson's  life  stands  out  In 
stark  contrast  to  that  picture.  Indeed, 
it  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  make  that  pic- 
ture a  brighter  one.  In  the  most  dif- 
ficult days  of  the  cold  war.  Bob 
Matteson  showed  what  a  dedicated  per- 
son could  accomplish  if  motivated  by  a 
love  of  service,  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  thrill  of  taking  on  chal- 
lenges. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


OUTSTANDING  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
MEXICO  MARSHALS  SERVICE 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  distinguished  award 
that  was  recently  presented  to  the  New 
Mexico  District  of  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service.  The  New  Mexico  District  Of- 
fice was  selected  as  the  Outstanding 
Medium-Sized  District  for  1993,  from 
among  94  districts.  I  believe  this  is  a 
great  honor  for  the  hard-working  em- 
ployees who  staff  the  New  Mexico  Dis- 
trict, and  indeed,  all  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service  is  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency,  serving  the  American  people 
since  1789.  U.S.  marshals  and  their 
staffs  perform  tasks  that  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  the  Federal  justice  system.  We 
often  associate  the  marshals  with  ap- 
prehending Federal  fugitives,  or  pro- 
tecting important  Federal  witnesses, 
but  their  responsibilities  extend  far  be- 
yond these  high-profile  cases.  The  Mar- 


shals Service  provides  support  and  pro- 
tection for  over  700  judicial  facilities 
and  2,000  judges  and  magistrates  na- 
tionwide. This  includes  maintaining 
custody  of  and  transporting  Federal 
prisoners,  executing  court  orders  and 
arrest  warrants,  and  assisting  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Seizure  and  Forfeit- 
ure Program.  They  are  also  trained  and 
available  to  respond  in  emergency  or 
crises  situations. 

The  District  of  New  Mexico  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  well-managed  units  in  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service.  In  1993,  they  accom- 
plished their  work  in  all  major  mission 
areas,  having  the  highest  rate  of  pris- 
oner production  and  the  lowest  average 
cost  per  production  for  any  medium- 
sized  district.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  masterful  leadership 
of  U.S.  Marshal  Michael  Lehmann.  In  a 
country  besieged  by  crime,  this  type  of 
effective  and  efficient  law  enforcement 
is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  District  of  New  Mexico 
Marshal  Service  and  Marshal  Lehmann 
for  their  outstanding  success. 


EDUCATION  DAY  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
join  Deputy  Education  Secretary  Mad- 
eline Kunin  and  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  congressional  delegation  in  a 
most  exciting  and  worthwhile  edu- 
cation day  in  my  home  State.  I  call  it 
an  education  day  not  simply  because  of 
the  education  events  that  took  place 
but  because  of  the  immense  amount  of 
education  each  of  us  received  that  day. 

We  began  with  a  visit  to  the  Grove 
Elementary  School  in  East  Providence. 
That  school  is  literally  in  love  with 
learning,  and  it  is  a  love  that  extends 
to  and  involves  everyone — administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  and  students. 
Parents  are  very  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  at  Grove  Ele- 
mentary. They  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  very  management  of  the  school  and 
the  educational  programs  it  offers.  Ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  are  enthu- 
siastic, not  only  about  their  jobs  but 
also  about  having  a  strong  working  re- 
lationship with  parents  and  a  close  in- 
volvement in  the  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  Grove  Elementary. 

From  East  Providence  we  went  to 
Hope  High  School  in  Providence.  This 
is  a  school  that  has  faced  extremely 
difficult  problems  in  the  past,  a  place 
where  learning  was  difficult,  where  the 
safety  of  students  and  teachers  was  at 
question,  where  the  community  saw 
the  school  as  a  threat,  and  where  the 
atmosphere  of  learning  was  literally 
under  siege. 

To  say  that  the  situation  has 
changed  is  an  understatement.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  team  of  extremely 
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talented  and  devoted  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  school  is  literally 
being  turned  around.  Parents  are  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  community  around  the 
school  is  being  brought  into  the  school 
and  the  school  is  reaching  out  to  the 
community  to  forge  a  spirit  of  respect 
and  cooperation. 

Today,  an  atmosphere  of  learning  has 
returned  to  Hope  High  School.  Stu- 
dents show  up  on  time  and  stay  in 
school  because  they  want  to  learn.  Dig- 
nity and  respect  are  becoming  the  hall- 
marks of  education  at  Hope  High, 
something  that  extends  not  just  to  the 
physical  facilities  but  most  important, 
to  teachers,  administrators,  and  stu- 
dents. 

At  a  working  luncheon  with  teachers 
from  NEA/Rhode  Island  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Teacher  Federation,  we  had  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  problems  that 
teachers  face  and  the  concerns  they 
have  about  building  a  strong  system  of 
education  throughout  Rhode  Island. 
That  discussion  reinforced  what  we  had 
already  learned  at  Grove  Elementary 
and  Hope  High,  namely  that  teachers 
need  resources  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
This  means  instructional  materials  and 
facilities.  It  means  the  opportunity  for 
continued  professional  development. 
And,  it  means  giving  the  teacher  the 
time  to  focus  on  what  and  how  they 
will  teach. 

That  evening,  educational  leaders 
from  throughout  Rhode  Island  came  to 
Johnson  and  Wales  University  to  meet 
and  hear  from  Deputy  Secretary 
Kunin.  There  were  college  presidents, 
school  teachers,  and  administrators, 
business  leaders,  school  committee 
members,  college  professors,  and  State 
legislators.  What  they  heard  from  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Kunin  was  a  moving  and 
compelling  call  to  action,  and  an  elo- 
quent reinforcement  that  the  future 
strength  and  health  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  education  and  char- 
acter of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  soon  under- 
take consideration  of  the  Goals  2000 
legislation.  When  we  move  to  debate 
that  bill,  I  will  have  the  memories  of 
last  Monday  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  know, 
however,  that  I  am  not  alone.  The  ex- 
citing reform  efforts  occurring  in  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  being 
duplicated  in  schools  and  communities 
throughout  America.  What  we  can  and 
should  do  by  enacting  the  Goals  bill  is 
spur  education  reform  so  that  changes 
like  the  exciting  things  I  saw  occurring 
in  Grove  Elementary  and  Hope  High 
will  be  brought  to  every  school  not 
only  in  Rhode  Island  but  throughout 
America. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  PRESID- 
ING OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations and  two  treaties  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


human  rights  and  is  working  to  further  de- 
velop a  democratic,  free  market  society  and 
to  establish  closer  relations  with  the  United 
States. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  BULGARIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  78 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  June  3,  1993.  I  determined  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  Bulgaria  is 
in  full  compliance  with  the  freedom  of 
emigration  criteria  of  sections  402  and 
409  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  This  deter- 
mination allowed  for  the  continuation 
of  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  status 
and  certain  U.S.  Government  financial 
programs  for  Bulgaria  without  the  re- 
quirement of  a  waiver. 

As  required  by  law,  I  am  submitting 
an  updated  Report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning emigration  laws  and  policies  of 
the  Republic  of  Bulgaria.  You  will  find 
that  the  report  indicates  continued 
Bulgarian  compliance  with  U.S.  and 
international  standards  in  the  areas  of 
emigration  and  human  rights  policy. 
William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  Jantiary  26. 1994. 
Report  to  Congress  Concerning  Emigra- 
tion Laws  and  Policies  of  the  Repubuc 

of  Bulgaria 

This  report  on  the  emigration  laws  and 
practices  of  the  Republic  of  Bulgaria  con- 
stitutes the  periodic  report  required  by  sub- 
sections 402(b)  and  409(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  ("the  Act"),  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Presidential  Determination  93-26 
of  June  3.  1993  that  Bulgaria  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  sub- 
sections 402(a)  and  409(a)  of  the  Act. 

All  current  information  indicates  that  the 
emigration  laws  and  practices  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Bulgaria  satisfy  the  criteria  laid  out  in 
subsections  402(a)  and  409(a)  of  the  Act  in  re- 
spect of  all  matters  covered  in  those  sub- 
sections. 

Freedom  of  movement  within  Bulgaria  and 
the  right  to  leave  it  are  enshrined  in  the  1991 
constitution  and  are  not  limited  in  practice. 
No  exit  visa  is  required  to  leave  Bulgaria, 
and  no  more  than  nominal  fees  must  be  paid 
by  i>otential  emigres.  Thousands  of  Bul- 
garians left  during  1992  and  1993  in  search  of 
economic  opportunities  in  the  West.  Every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  return  to  Bulgaria, 
may  not  be  forcibly  expatriated,  and  may 
not  be  deprived  of  citizenship  acquired  by 
birth.  A  number  of  former  political  emi- 
grants were  granted  passports  and  have  re- 
turned to  visit  or  live  in  Bulgaria. 

There  are  no  outstanding  emigration  cases 
involving  the  United  States  and  no  divided 
family  cases  in  Bulgaria. 

In  addition  to  its  exemplary  emigration 
practices,    Bulgaria    respects    fundamental 


REPORT  ON  THE  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  GREECE  ON  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-216,  42  U.S.C.  433(e)(1)), 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  on 
Social  Security,  which  consists  of  two 
separate  instruments:  a  principal 
agreement  and  an  administrative  ar- 
rangement. The  Agreement  was  signed 
at  Athens  on  June  22,  1993. 

The  United  States-Greece  agreement 
contains  all  provisions  mandated  by 
section  233  and  other  provisions  which 
I  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  233,  pursuant  to 
section  233(c)(4).  It  is  similar  in  objec- 
tive to  the  social  security  agreements 
already  in  force  with  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway.  Portugal.  Spain.  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  bilateral  agreements  pro- 
vide for  limited  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  social  se- 
curity systems  to  eliminate  dual  social 
security  coverage  and  taxation,  and  to 
help  prevent  the  loss  of  benefit  protec- 
tion that  can  occur  when  workers  di- 
vide their  careers  between  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  explaining  the  key  points  of 
the  Agreement,  along  with  a  para- 
graph-by-paragraph  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  agreement 
and  the  related  administrative  ar- 
rangement. Annexed  to  this  report  is 
the  report  required  by  section  233(e)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  effect 
of  the  Agreement  on  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  U.S.  Social  Security 
program  and  the  number  of  individuals 
affected  by  the  Agreement.  The  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
recommended  the  Agreement  and  re- 
lated documents  to  me. 

I  commend  the  United  States-Greece 
Social  Security  Agreement  and  related 
documents. 

William  j.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  January  26. 1994. 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

E(3-2016.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-20I7.  A  communication  frohi  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  relative  to  the  maxi- 
mum budget  deficit  amount:  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-332.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

"House  Resolution  No.  166 

"Whereas.  The  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program  served  over  500.000 
households  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the 
1992-1993  program  year:  and 

"Whereas,  This  urogram  helps  people  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  alike;  and 

"Whereas.  This  program  helps  senior  citi- 
zens and  families  with  small  children;  and 

"Whereas,  This  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
available  to  the  working  poor;  and 

"Whereas,  Weatherization-efforts  funding 
through  this  program  has  helped  to  reduce 
energy  bills  for  low-income  customers  and 
has  also  helped  to  conserve  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1985; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  demand  for  this  program, 
however,  has  been  steadily  increasing;  there- 
fore be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  Congress  and  the  President  to 
fund  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  at  a  level  greater  than  the 
funding  level  for  the  1992-1993  program  year; 
and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorialize  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  further  maintain  or  increase  funding 
for  weatherlzation  programs  which  help  to 
conserve  energy  and  decrease  energy  bills  of 
low-income  customers:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  presiding 
officers  of  each  house  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
as  an  indication  of  the  settlement  of  this  leg- 
islative body  for  Congress  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals to  cut  funding  for  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  LOTT: 
S.  1799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joe  W.  Floyd; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    GRAMM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Burns): 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  protect  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  Americans  by  ensuring  the  imprison- 
ment of  violent  criminals;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'AMATO): 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  apply  certain  minimum 
standards  to  the  conversion  of  savings  asso- 
ciations and  savings  banks  from  the  mutual 
form  to  the  stock  form,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.   1802.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Johnson 
Chesnut   Whittaker;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Simpson, 

Mr.   D'AMATO.    Mr.    Coverdell,   Mr. 

Gregg.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Thurmond, 

and  Mr.  Kempthorne): 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  facilitate  coordi- 
nation between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  regarding  United 
States  participation  in.  or  the  use  of  United 
States  funds  for.  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  disparity  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  retiree  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  caused  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Recon-^iliation  Act  of  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GREGG; 

S.  Con.  Res.  58.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
government  mandated  health  care  reform 
should  be  included  on  budget  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  budget  rules  as  other  tax 
and  spending  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Helms,    Mr.    Smith    and    Mr. 

Burns): 

S.  1800,  A  bill  to  protect  the  personal 

security  of  Americans  by  ensuring  the 

imprisonment  of  violent  criminals;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the  PREDATOR  CRIMINAL  IMPRISON.MENT  ACT  OF 
1994 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Predator  Criminal  Imprisonment 
Act  of  1994." 

This  bill  contains  the  toughest  provi- 
sions from  the  anticrime  bill  which  we 
adopted  in  the  Senate  last  year  and 
which  I  believe  contained  the  nucleus 
of  an  effective  program  to  grab  violent 
criminals  by  the  throat  and  not  let 
them  go  to  get  a  better  grip. 


I  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people  why  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  and  what  my 
plans  are  in  regard  to  it. 

We  have  not  passed  comprehensive 
and  effective  anticrime  legislation  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  9  years.  For  9 
years  we  have  passed  strong  provisions 
in  the  Senate.  Sometimes  we  have 
passed  strong  provisions  in  the  House. 
But  what  has  happened  is  that  when 
those  bills  have  gone  to  conference, 
passing  through  that  bottleneck  where 
decisions  are  made  by  a  small  number 
of  people  who  hold  views  on  crime 
quite  different  from  the  views  held  by 
the  average  American,  where  the  con- 
ference seems  to  blame  society  and  not 
the  criminal  for  crime,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  those  tough  provisions 
have  ended  up  being  stripped  out  of  the 
bills. 

A  perfect  example  was  in  the  last 
Congress.  We  passed  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  that  allowed  us  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  carry  out  tough  sen- 
tences, the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  death  penalty,  the  so-called 
habeas  corpus  reforms.  That  provision 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate.  We  went  to 
conference  with  the  House  on  that 
crime  bill,  and  not  only  did  the  mem- 
bers of  that  conference  committee  in  a 
dark  room  somewhere  in  this  great  old 
Capitol  strip  out  the  get-tough  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill,  but  they  sub- 
stituted a  provision  that  would  have 
actually  weakened  law  enforcement. 

All  of  us  last  night  listened  to  the 
President  endorse  the  three-time-loser 
provision.  I  have  personally  offered 
that  provision  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  number  of  times.  It  has  been  of- 
fered by  others.  And  I  have  obviously 
supported  it  when  I  offered  it,  and  I 
supported  it  when  they  offered  it.  And 
I  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
endorsed  that  provision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  two  things. 
First  of  all,  I  am  concerned  that  last 
year  in  his  first  address  to  the  Nation 
in  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress,  the 
President  talked  about  getting  tough 
on  crime.  But  later  when  we  got  his 
budget  he  cut  prison  construction  by 
$580  million.  The  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  spent  the  entire 
last  year  trying  to  repeal  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  a  180,  and  he  says  he  is 
for  the  three-time-loser  provision. 

I  want  the  President  to  support  the 
Senate  crime  bill.  We  passed  a  tough 
crime  bill.  The  House  has  not  yet  dealt 
with  that  legislation.  But  I  have  not 
heard  the  President  say  that  he  sup- 
ports the  funding  mechanism  that 
would  cut  existing  programs  to  build 
prisons,  to  institute  a  truth-in-sentenc- 
ing provision,  to  have  10  years  in  pris- 
on without  parole  for  possessing  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  violent 
crime  or  a  drug  felony,  20  years  for  dis- 
charging it,  life  imprisonment  for  kill- 
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ing  somebody,  the  death  penalty  in  ag- 
gravated cases,  to  have  10  years  in  pris- 
on for  selling  drugs  to  a  child  no  mat- 
ter who  your  daddy  is  or  how  you  think 
society  has  done  you  wrong,  get-tough 
provisions  that  the  American  people 
want. 

So  I  have  offered  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  the  House  is  not 
going  to  adopt  our  funding  mechanism, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  build  the  pris- 
ons, that  our  get-tough  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  will  not  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  our  partnership 
with  the  States  to  build  regional  pris- 
ons and  to  incarcerate  repeat  offenders 
will  not  be  put  into  effect. 

So  today.  I  wanted  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  I  am  offering  a  bill  that 
has  the  get-tough  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  it.  If  by  May  1  the  House 
has  not  passed  a  crime  bill,  if  by  May 
1  we  have  not  taken  action  to  give  the 
American  people  something  they  des- 
perately want  but  have  been  denied  for 
9  years  in  a  row  in  getting,  I  am  going 
to  begin  in  the  month  of  May  offering 
these  get-tough  provisions  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bills  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate. 

It  would  not  be  my  objective  to  tie 
up  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
need  a  lengthy  debate.  We  have  already 
voted  by  large  margins  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  include: 
Mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  gun 
offenses,  the  death  penalty  in  aggra- 
vated cases  for  murder  with  a  gun, 
mandatory  minimum  sentencing  for 
selling  drugs  to  a  child,  life  imprison- 
ment on  a  second  offense,  imprison- 
ment for  individuals  who  commit  vio- 
lent crimes  and  drug  felonies  and  on 
the  third  offense  put  them  in  prison  for 
life  and  keep  them  there  and  (lo  not  en- 
gage in  plea  bargaining  on  that  third 
offense  and  direct  prosecutors  to  go  for 
life  in  prison. 

Basically,  these  are  get-tough  provi- 
sions that  build  prisons;  that  enter  into 
a  partnership  with  the  States;  that 
guarantee  that  when  somebody  is  put 
in  prison  for  10  years  for  a  violent 
crime,  they  serve  almost  every  single 
day  in  prison  of  those  10  years;  that  use 
existing  prison  space  by  setting  a  high- 
er standard  on  the  Federal  courts  be- 
cause today  43  of  our  States  are  limited 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  keep  violent  predator  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets,  even  though  many 
of  these  criminals  are  committing  100 
violent  crimes  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  our  bleeding  Nation 
demands  that  we  act.  For  9  years  we 
have  not  acted.  The  President,  last 
night,  got  on  America's  team  on  this 
issue.  I  urge  him  to  do  several  things: 
Endorse  the  Senate  bill.  If  there  are 
areas  of  the  Senate  bill  the  President 
cannot  support,  tell  us  what  they  are, 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  a  viable  compromise.  Urge 
those  in  the  House  who  still  blame  so- 
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ciety  for  crime  to  recognize  that  the 
American  people,  this  year,  will  not  be 
denied.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  guarantee  that  we  are  not  denied. 
I  will  introduce  this  bill  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
two-page  outline  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Predator  Criminal  Imprisonment  Act 

OF  1994 

tftle  1.  findings 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  most  important  domestic  function 
of  the  Federal  government  is  the  protection 
of  the  personal  security  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans through  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  criminal  behavior. 

(2)  The  criminal  justice  system  in  America 
is  failing  to  achieve  its  basic  objective  of 
protecting  the  innocent  and  punishing  the 
guilty. 

(3)  In  America  today,  there  exists  crime 
without  punishment.  Failure  to  remedy  this 
imperils  the  public  safety,  disrupts  domestic 
tranquility,  and  threatens  the  rule  of  law. 

title  2.  effective  ma.vd.\tory  minimu.m 

PRISON  .sentences 

A.  Provide  for  a  mandatory  term  in  prison 
of  at  least  10  years  for  any  individual  who 
possesses  a  firearm  while  committing  a 
crime  of  violence  or  drug  felony,  not  less 
than  20  years  in  prison  if  the  weapon  is  dis- 
charged and  either  life  imprisonment  or  the 
penalty  of  death  in  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances if  the  gun  is  used  to  kill  a  person 
during  the  commission  of  such  a  crime. 

B.  Provide  for  a  mandatory,  minimum 
term  in  prison  of  10  years  for  any  adult  who 
sells  drugs  to  a  minor  or  who  involves  a 
minor  in  drug  trafficking  operations;  provide 
for  not  less  than  life  imprisonment  upon  con- 
viction for  a  second  such  offense. 

C.  Provide  for  not  less  than  life  imprison- 
ment for  any  individual  who  commits  a  seri- 
ous drug  felony  or  violent  crime  after  two 
prior  convictions  for  such  offenses. 

The  Senate  agreed  by  voice  vote  to  include 
these  penalties  in  H.R.  3355,  the  1993  Senate 
passed  anti-crime  bill  after  voting  5ft-42  to 
modify  the  Gramm  amendment  with  the 
D'Amato  proposal  to  apply  the  gun  penalties 
to  State  as  well  as  Federal  offenses. 
title  3.  construction  of  regional  prisons 

FOR  violent  criminals 

A.  Authorize  the  construction  of  at  least  10 
regional  prisons  with  each  housing  at  least 
2500  inmates.  Such  regional  prisons  would 
house  violent  criminals  convicted  in  either 
state  or  federal  court.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  use  the  regional  prisons,  each  participat- 
ing state  must  insure  that  violent  criminals 
serve  at  least  85%  of  their  sentence:  must 
adopt  pre-trial  detention  policies  similar  to 
those  in  the  Federal  system:  must  adopt  sen- 
tences for  firearms  offenders  that  are  at 
least  as  long  as  those  imposed  under  Federal 
law;  and  must  allow  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  victims  of  crime.  The  Senate  voted  to  in- 
clude such  provisions  in  H.R.  3355  when  it 
voted  94-4  in  November  1993  and  passed  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

TITLE  4.  increased  USE  OF  EXISTING  PRISON 
SPACE 

A.  Currently,  too  many  violent  criminals 
serve  too  little  of  their  sentences  because 
the  Federal  courts  have  placed  population 
limits  or  "'caps"  on  prisons  to  remedy  a  vari- 
ety of  prison  conditions  deemed  unsuitable 
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by  the  court.  Title  4  would  limit  such  "cap" 
orders  to  those  circumstances  where  an  indi- 
vidual plaintiff  inmate  has  proven  that 
crowded  conditions  have  violated  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Thus,  court  ordered  limits  on  prison  In- 
mate population  levels  would  be  used  only  to 
remedy  Constitutional  violations  created  by 
overcrowding.  In  addition,  other  remedies, 
such  as  improved  health  care,  would  have  to 
be  exhausted  prior  to  the  imposition  of  a 
prison  population  cap. 

The  Senate  voted  68-31  to  include  this 
Helms-Gramm-Mack-Graham  language  as 
Section  5139  in  H.R.  3355.  the  Senate  passed 
anti-crime  bill. 

TITLE  5.  establishment  OF  "VIOLENT  CRIME 
REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND" 

A.  The  Senate  voted  94-4  to  adopt  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  would  establish  a  new 
"Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fund".  The 
S22  billion  fund  would  be  created  by  reducing 
over  a  period  of  5  years  the  level  of  federal 
employment  by  252,000.  The  reduction  in  fed- 
eral personnel  levels  was  recommended  by 
Vice-President  Gore  in  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review.  During  consider- 
ation of  the  1993  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion bill  the  Senate  had  voted  82-14  in  favor 
of  such  a  personnel  reduction  as  proposed  in 
the  Gramm  amendment;  the  House  had  ap- 
proved the  proposal  275-146. 


Mr,  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'AMATO): 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  apply  certain  mini- 
mum standards  to  the  conversion  of 
savings  associations  and  savings  banks 
from  the  mutual  form  to  the  stock 
form,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

.MUTUAL  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTION  CONVERSION 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Mutual  Depository 
Institution  Conversion  Protection  Act 
of  1994.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
D'AMATO  is  joining  me  as  an  original 
cosponsor.  This  important  legislation 
is  designed  to  address  problems  that 
have  arisen  as  mutually  held  deposi- 
tory institutions  have  converted  to 
stock  ownership  form. 

While  mutual  to  stock  conversions 
are  not  a  new  phenomenon,  they  have 
become  the  subject  of  outrageous  in- 
sider abuse.  Conversions  have  histori- 
cally been  an  effective  means  for  ailing 
mutuals  to  raise  capital.  More  re- 
cently, however,  management  and  in- 
siders at  well  capitalized  institutions 
have  used  the  conversion  process  to  un- 
fairly profit  by  obtaining  stock  and  op- 
tions, and  by  generally  underpricing 
the  institutions  themselves.  Where 
Federal  regulations  governing  conver- 
sions have  proven  too  effective  in  lim- 
iting abuse,  the  institutions  have 
switched  to  State  charters  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  more  lenient  State 
regulations. 

By  way  of  example,  I  am  including 
with  my  statement  an  article  from  the 
American  Banker  describing  a  conver- 
sion recently  proposed  by  an  institu- 
tion that  had  switched  from  a  Federal 
to  a  State  charter.  In  this  case,  man- 


agement and  insiders  would  obtain  all 
the  shares  offered  in  the  conversion. 
The  depositors,  who  theoretically  own 
the  institution,  would  receive  nothing. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  institu- 
tion would  end  up  with  less  capital  as 
a  result  of  the  transaction  because  the 
proceeds  of  the  proposed  conversion 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  deal. 
In  the  end,  the  depositors/owners  would 
have  a  smaller  stake  in  a  more  poorly 
capitalized  institution. 

The  conversion  games  have  clearly 
gotten  out  of  hand.  A  recent  issue  of 
Money  Magazine  urged  readers  to  open 
deposit  accounts  in  mutuals  in  order  to 
cash  in  on  future  conversions,  stating, 
•'Just  $500  in  an  account  at  the  right 
institution  will  buy  you  your  very  own 
place  at  the  trough.  You  won't  be  able 
to  scarf  up  as  much  as  the  insiders,  but 
you'll  do  okay.  " 

This  self-dealing  should  stop,  and 
stop  now.  These  outrageous  conver- 
sions are  not  victimless  crimes.  To  the 
extent  that  management  and  insiders 
are  skimming  off  the  net  worth  of  the 
institution  through  a  conversion,  they 
are  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution and  its  account  holders.  Signifi- 
cantly, such  transactions  also  siphon 
capital  that  ultimately  protects  the  de- 
posit insurance  system. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce 
today  will  ensure  that  management 
and  trustees  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  the  institution. 
My  intention  is  not  to  abolish  conver- 
sions, but  to  ensure  that  proper  incen- 
tives drive  these  transactions. 

First,  the  bill  eliminates  the  incen- 
tives for  institutions  to  switch  to  State 
charters  by  establishing  the  Federal 
regulations  as  the  starting  point  for  all 
conversions.  The  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision would  enforce  the  Federal 
regulations  for  all  depository  institu- 
tions, but  the  States  would  retain  au- 
thority to  impose  more  stringent  pro- 
tections against  abuse.  The  Federal 
regulations  would  simply  serve  as  a 
floor. 

Second,  the  bill  forbids  management 
and  insiders  from  receiving  benefits 
through  the  transaction  except  in  their 
role  as  depositors.  If  they  are  deposi- 
tors, they  may  receive  the  same  pref- 
erential terms  that  all  depositors  are 
offered  and  no  more — no  free  stock,  no 
preferential  purchase  rights.  Other- 
wise, management  and  insiders  are 
treated  as  the  general  public  is  treated. 
Further,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  is  required  to  set 
both  a  percentage  and  dollar  cap  on  the 
ownership  stake  acquired  by  insiders. 

Third,  incentive  compensation  such 
as  stock  options  cannot  be  conferred 
during  the  first  year  following  the  con- 
version. Decisions  concerning  such  in- 
centive programs  are  better  made  by 
established  stockholders  who  can 
evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such 
a  program,  rather  than  mutual  deposi- 
tors contemplating  a  conversion  pro- 
posal. 
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Finally,  the  bill  mandates  a  study  of 
the  conversion  process  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  This  study  will 
determine  the  adequacy  of  existing 
Federal  law  and  regulations  in  ensur- 
ing an  equitable  conversion  process, 
the  accuracy  of  the  stock  appraisals 
employed  in  conversions,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  disclosure  to  the  depositors 
and  the  public  required  in  conversions. 
The  Secretary  will  report  his  findings 
to  the  Congress  within  1  year. 

Mutual  to  stock  conversions  are  com- 
plex transactions  in  which  the  prob- 
lems are  far  easier  to  identify  than  the 
solutions.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
we  stop  insiders  from  putting  their  own 
best  interest  ahead  of  their  depositors, 
and  this  bill  will  do  so.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  D'Amato  and 
the  rest  of  the  Banking  Committee  to 
improve  the  bill  as  we  move  through 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
An  Insiders-Only  IPO  Would  Lower  Net 
Worth  of  a  Milw.^ukee  Mutual 
(By  Robyn  Meredith) 
Washington.— In  a  new  twist  on  the  con- 
troversial   trend   of  mutual    thrifts   selling 
stock  for  the  first  time.  Wisconsin's  largest 
mutual  plans  a  deal  that  for  the  first  time 
ever  would   leave   a   thrift   with   lower  net 
worth  after  it  issues  stock. 

Milwaukee's  Mutual  Savings  Bank  would 
still  have  capital  equal  to  about  9.5%  of  as- 
sets, high  by  industry  standards. 

But  Mutual 's  offerings  is  also  unusual  in 
that  no  depositors  will  be  allowed  to  buy  the 
stock,  which  is  being  reserved  solely  for 
company  insiders. 

congress  hearing  the  CRmcs 
Mutual's  plans  to  sell  stock  for  the  first 
time  corae  as  Congress  is  holding  hearings  on 
conversions. 

Key  members  of  the  House  Banking  com- 
mittee. Including  Chairman  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez. D-Tex..  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  require  federal  regulators  to 
tighten  state  laws  that  permit  large  blocks 
of  the  new  thrift  stock  to  be  given  or  sold  to 
insiders. 

With  tlie  transaction.  Mutual  plans  to  keep 
the  majority  of  the  company  depositor- 
owned  while  selling  a  minority  share  of 
stock.  It  will  do  so  by  forming  a  mutual 
holding  company. 

PRiJFERRED  STOCK 

The  Sl.2i  billion-asset  thrift  would  form  a 
holding  company-owned  by  the  thrift's  de- 
positors—which in  turn  will  be  the  parent  of 
the  savings  bank. 

The  savings  bank  will  issue  slock,  at  least 
80%  of  which  will  be  held  by  the  mutual 
holding  company.  The  minority  share — a  pre- 
ferred stock  class  paying  a  6%  annual  divi- 
dend—will be  given  and  solid  to  the  thrifts' 
executives  and  employees. 

President  and  chief  executive  Michael  T. 
Crowley  Jr.  defended  the  deal,  saying  the 
thrift  needs  a  holding  company  to  acquire 
other  institutions  in  the  future. 

He  said  the  shares  were  offered  only  to  in- 
siders because  a  traditional  stock  offering, 
in  which  roughly  $129  million  In  stock  would 


have  been  sold  to  the  public,  would  have 
raised  too  much  capital  for  the  thrift  to  safe- 
ly deploy. 

Mr.  Crowley  said  that  although  the  deposi- 
tors who  own  the  thrift  can't  buy  stock  in 
the  deal  he  is  protecting  their  interests.  By 
granting  employees  and  managers  large 
blocks  of  stock  and  stock  options,  he  Is  giv- 
ing them  incentives  to  boost  the  thrift's  per- 
formance, he  said. 

All  the  officers  are  60  years  old  or  less  in- 
cluding Mr.  Crowley.  51.  who  is  also  a  direc- 
tor. One  of  the  other  six  directors  is  below 
retirement  age.  Chairman  Michael  T.  Crow- 
ley Sr.  is  80. 

INCENTIVES  CALLED  APPROPRL^TE 

The  thrift  president  said  paying  the  direc- 
tors performance  incentives  is  appropriate. 
"They  are  certainly  going  to  be  staying  with 
the  company  as  long  as  they  are  functioning 
and  contributing  to  the  company."  Mr. 
Crowley  said.  "I  don't  think  that  I  would 
categorize  any  of  the  directors  as  old." 

By  creating  a  holding  company  that  can 
make  acquisitions,  "We  are  creating  more 
value  for  the  depositors,  not  less."  by  pro- 
tecting depositors'  ability  to  buy  stock 
should  the  thrift  later  go  fully  public,  he 
added. 

In  standard  stock  conversions,  insiders 
often  wind  up  with  large  blocks  of  the  new 
stock— up  to  25%.  according  to  Mr.  Crowley. 
By  doing  a  mutual  holding  company  conver- 
sion, "We  are  preserving  80%"  for  depositors, 
Mr.  Crowley  said. 

NOTHING  is  being  TAKEN  AWAY" 

Depositors  'will  own  the  Institution  when 
it  is  done  and  they  will  own  the  institution 
in  the  same  proportion  as  if  we  had  done  a 
stock  offering."  he  said.  "Nothing  is  being 
taken  away  from  them  at  all." 

As  a  result  of  Mutual's  stock  issuance,  its 
capital  will  decline  from  $129  million,  or 
10.4%  of  assets,  to  $117  million,  or  9.5%.  The 
stake  going  to  insiders  amounts  to  1,787.000 
shares  valued  at  about  $15  each. 

If  the  stock  were  sold  at  $15  a  share.  Mu- 
tual would  raise  its  capital  by  roughly  $26.8 
million. 

FREE  STOCK,  PLUS  BONUSES 

The  deal  will  produce  just  $2.34  million  in 
income — the  amount  sold  to  the  10  directors 
and  officers— while  costing  Mutual  roughly 
$17.8  million. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  they  purchase. 
Mutual  executives  will  share  $2.34  million  In 
free  stock,  along  with  $1.8  million  in  cash  bo- 
nuses to  offset  taxes  the.v  would  otherwise 
face. 

In  addition.  $8.3  million  of  the  stock  will 
go  to  a  tax-qualified  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan.  Mr.  Crowley's  supplemental  pen- 
sion plan  will  be  funded  through  $341,000  in 
the  stock. 

And  900.000  shares  in  stock  options  valued 
at  roughly  $4.5  million  will  be  issued.  Fees 
for  the  transaction  will  be  $432,000. 

Kip  A.  Weissman.  a  partner  who  specializes 
in  thrift  stock  conversions  at  the  Washing- 
ton-based law  firm  Silver.  Freedman  &  Taff. 
said.  "As  currently  structured,  the  cost  of 
the  stock  programs  appears  to  offset  the 
amount  of  capital  raised  in  the  private 
placement." 

The  deal  could  raise  hackles  in  Congress, 
which  held  hearings  Thursday  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  consider  depositors'  complaints  about 
such  deals.  A  second  hearing  will  be  held 
Wednesday  on  Capitol  Hill.  "If  the  trans- 
action does  result  in  a  capital  drain,  I  would 
think  it  could  be  subjected  to  criticism  on 
Capitol  Hill."  Mr.  Weissman  said. 

Reid  Nagle,  president  of  Charlottesville. 
Va.-based    SNL    Securities,    said    Mutual's 


deal,  "obviously  benefits  insiders,  and  exclu- 
sively Insiders." 

If  executives  were  solely  interested  in  en- 
riching themselves.  "They  probably  could 
have  done  equally  well  in  a  standard  conver- 
sion, but  In  a  mutual  holding  company  con- 
version, they  retain  control,"  he  said. 

Because  the  depositor-owned  holding  com- 
pany would  control  at  least  80%  of  the  com- 
pany, outside  stockholders  could  not  unseat 
the  board.  "They  have  the  comfort  of  going 
home  at  night  knowing  that  they  can  remain 
as  directors  and  officers  as  long  as  they 
choose.  "  Mr.  Nagle  said.  "This  is  self-enrich- 
ment without  loss  of  control." 

The  deal  would  not  be  allowed  under  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  rules,  which  govern 
stock  conversions  for  all  savings  and  loans 
and  for  federally  chartered  savings  banks.  In 
1992,  Mutual  changed  its  charter  from  an 
OTS-regulated.  state-chartered  savings  and 
loan  to  a  state-chartered  savings  bank. 

The  differences  are  important  because  the 
proposed  legislation  would  force  Mutual's 
deal  to  follow  standards  similar  to  those  im- 
posed by  the  OTS. 

STATE  APPROVAL  NEEDED 

Mutual  filed  its  conversion  plan  Jan.  4 
with  its  state  regulator,  which  must  approve 
the  deal.  Although  the  deal  would  result  in  a 
lower  net  worth.  Mutual  said  in  the  docu- 
ments that  it  planned  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  transaction  "to  increase  its  regu- 
latory capital  and  for  general  corporate  pur- 
poses." 

Harold  N.  Lee  Jr.,  the  Wisconsin  savings 
and  loan  commissioner,  refused  to  comment 
on  the  deal.  Mr.  Lee  last  year  was  chairman 
of  the  American  Council  of  State  Savings 
Supervisors,  the  trade  group  that  represents 
regulators. 

In  the  past,  he  supported  deals  that  have 
awarded  thrift  executives  large  blocks  of  free 
and  low-priced  stock.  He  has  said  executives 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  successfully  steer- 
ing thrifts  through  the  S&L  crisis. 

Asked  why  he  would  pursue  a  deal  that 
would  lower  net  worth,  Mr.  Crowley  Jr.  said 
that  Mutual  is  already  overcapitalized. 

"I  guess  if  we  were  at  4%.  we  would  be 
more  concerned  about  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  that  9'/2%  is  a  bad  number— last  time  1 
looked."  that  was  a  very  good  capital  ratio 
to  have,  he  said.  "It  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
not  to  force  a  glut  of  capital  into  a  very 
highly  capitalized  institution. 

"If  we  wanted  to  just  increase  our  salaries 
over  the  next  10  years  or  five  years,  it 
wouldn't  be  an  issue— It  wouldn't  be  news." 
Mr.  Crowley  said.  This  way.  employees  will 
own  a  stake  in  the  company  as  well.  Selling 
stock  will  "Start  to  create  a  change  in  our 
corporate  culture,  which  has  been  a  mutual 
for  101  years,"  he  said.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1801,  legislation 
designed  to  regulate  mutual  to  stock 
conversions  of  savings  associations. 

This  is  an  issue  that  causes  me  great 
concern.  It  represents  nothing  less 
than  the  plunder  of  our  Nation's  de- 
positors by  some  unscrupulous  man- 
agers and  officers  of  mutual  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

In  our  depository  system,  there  are 
two  types  of  savings  institutions. 
Stock  savings  banks  are  incorporated 
institutions  owned  by  their  sharehold- 
ers, and  managed  by  an  elected  board 
of  directors.  Mutual  savings  banks 
have  no  shareholders.  These  institu- 
tions are  owned  by  the  depositors,  and 
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managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  who  often 
nominate  and  elect  themselves  to  these 
positions. 

Recently,  some  of  these  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  have  discovered  a  quick  way 
to  enrich  their  own  officers  and  man- 
agers at  the  expense  of  depositors. 
While  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
conversions — to  raise  capital,  for  exam- 
ple— the  conversion  process  has  been 
misused,  and  depositor  funds  misappro- 
priated, by  sharp  operators.  In  too 
many  instances,  insiders  simply  con- 
vert the  mutual  to  a  stock  institution, 
providing  themselves  with  lucrative 
stock  options,  or  even  outright  grants 
of  stock,  in  the  new  institution.  The 
depositors,  the  actual  owners,  get  dis- 
proportionately little  of  the  benefits  of 
the  conversion,  while  the  insiders  get 
rich. 

One  glaring  example  of  this  at- 
tempted abuse  occurred  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York.  The  trustees  of  the 
Green  Point  Savings  Bank  wanted  to 
convert  the  institution  to  a  stock  sav- 
ings bank,  and  in  the  process  would 
have  given  themselves  stock  worth  an 
estimated  S85  million,  money  that 
rightly  belongs  to  the  institution's  de- 
positors. 

Fortunately,  the  New  York  State 
Banking  Department,  under  able  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  Derrick 
Cephas,  stepped  in  and  prevented  this 
deal  from  going  forward  under  the 
original  egregious  terms.  On  Monday. 
Mr.  Cephas  issued  an  order  requiring 
Green  Point  to  cancel  all  stock  grants 
to  insiders,  eliminate  other  personal 
benefits  for  the  trustees,  and  appoint 
three  new  independent  outside  direc- 
tors who  will  report  directly  to  the 
banking  department. 

However,  this  problem  is  far  from 
solved.  While  Mr.  Cephas  has  taken 
forceful  and  decisive  action  in  New 
York,  conversions  of  this  nature  are 
going  on  across  the  Nation.  Only  yes- 
terday I  was  advised  that  Wisconsin's 
largest  mutual  savings  bank  is  plan- 
ning to  convert  to  stock  form,  without 
allowing  any  depositors  to  purchase 
stock  in  the  new  bank.  Worse  yet,  the 
conversion  would  actually  lower  the 
capital  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  President,  this  abuse  of  deposi- 
tors must  stop.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
many  of  these  transactions  are  nothing 
less  than  bank  robbery.  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  correct  these  abuses 
now  and  on  a  nationwide  basis,  as  well 
as  to  tighten  up  existing  Federal  regu- 
lation of  the  conversion  process.  That 
is  why  I  am  joining  with  Senator  RlE- 
GLE  in  introducing  legislation  to  set 
basic  depositor  protection  standards 
for  mutual  to  stock  conversions.  These 
new  Federal  standards  will  set  a  floor, 
not  a  ceiling.  State  regulators  will  be 
free  to  provide  additional  protection. 
But  if  the  States  do  not  act,  or  do  not 
provide  sufficient  protection  on  their 
own,  our  legislation  will  establish  fun- 
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damental  depositor  rights  needed  to 
protect  our  citizens  fttjm  this  type  of 
financial  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  be  able  to  consider 
this  proposal  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  Senate  passage  of  this  important 
consumer  protection  measure  will 
occur  soon  thereafter.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By   Mr.    DOLE   (for  himself. 
PRESSLER.     Mr.     DOMENICI, 

NicKLES.     Mr.     Cochran. 
Helms.      Mr.      Simpso.n. 
D'Amato.   Mr.   CovERDELL.   Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Kempthorne): 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment  regarding   U.S.    participation 
in,  or  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for.  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PEACE  POWERS  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year's 
congressional  uproar  over  United 
States  blunders  in  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
and  Haiti,  has  prompted  some  to  call 
for  a  review  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
However,  in  my  view,  at  the  root  of 
Congress"  balking  about  these  foreign 
policy  flops  and  flip-flops  is  not  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  but  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations — and  the  lack  of  a  statutory 
congressional  role  in  that  relationship. 

The  problem  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and 
Haiti  was  not  the  unilateral  pursuit  of 
United  States  national  interests.  Each 
of  these  foreign  blunders  was  the  result 
of  the  administration  deferring  to  or 
depending  on  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
fine U.S.  policy.  Our  policy  in  Somalia 
went  awry  when  the  mission  changed 
from  carrying  out  humanitarian  aid  de- 
liveries to  carrying  out  the  U.N.'s  ven- 
detta against  General  Aideed,  and 
when  feeding  people  turned  into  na- 
tion-building. 

Instead  of  supporting  Bosnia's  right 
to  self-defense  under  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  charter,  at  the  urging  of  fellow 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
the  administration  tentatively  pledged 
25,000  troops  to  implement  a  U.N. -medi- 
ated plan  which  would  reward  aggres- 
sion and  dismember  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  a  U.N.  member  state.  In 
the  case  of  Haiti,  only  a  mob  scene  pre- 
vented the  commitment  of  United 
States  troops  to  a  U.N. -commanded  de- 
ployment with  a  murky  mission  and 
inadequate  security. 

The  administration  has  reviewed  or 
altered  these  ill-conceived,  U.N. -driven 
policies  as  a  result  of  congressional 
pressure — not  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional oversight  or  authority.  The  re- 
ality is  that  Congress  plays  no  formal 
role  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  decisions  and 
so,  the  usual  checks  and  balances  do 
not  exist.  In  contrast  to  the  foreign  aid 


process — where  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied of  minor  dollar  changes  in  assist- 
ance programs — hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  committed  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping without  the  Congress  ever  re- 
ceiving even  copies  of  the  relevant  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolutions  or  re- 
ports. The  Congress  is  expected  to  pay 
the  bills,  no  questions  eisked.  and  after 
the  fact. 

The  process  by  which  U.N.  peace- 
keeping missions  are  recommended  and 
decided  upon  are  shrouded  in  secrecy, 
and  appear  based  on  inconsistent  cri- 
teria. Nevertheless,  once  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  votes  to  approve  a 
peacekeeping  operation,  the  United 
States  is  automatically  obligated  to 
pay  nearly  one-third  of  every  oper- 
ation. By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  United  States  will  owe  roughly  51 
billion  beyond  the  $401  million  already 
appropriated  for  U.N.  peacekeeping — 
and  this  does  not  count  hundreds  of 
millions  spent  in  support  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping objectives. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  calling  for  budgetary  restraint  at 
home,  U.N.  peacekeeping  has  become 
an  exploding  international  entitlement 
program — with  some  20  operations  cur- 
rently underway.  On  September  27, 
1993,  when  President  Clinton  laid  out 
criteria  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, he  also  said  the  United  Nations 
"must  know  when  to  say  no  "  to  peace- 
keeping. Yet,  since  late  September,  the 
Security  Council — with  the  United 
States  casting  "yes"  votes— has  begun, 
continued,  or  modified  peacekeeping 
operations  in  Mozambique,  the  Iraq/Ku- 
wait border,  Somalia,  El  Salvador,  Cy- 
prus, Lebanon,  Georgia.  Haiti,  Rwanda, 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  Liberia — 
and  is  considering  new  operations  in 
Angola,  Tajikistan  and  other  hot  spots 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  the 
Security  Council  has  only  said  "no"  to 
peacekeeping  in  Burundi. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  minimal 
consultation  with  Congress  on  peace- 
keeping matters,  despite  serious  fund- 
ing shortfalls  and  congressional  con- 
cerns about  administration  policy  in 
this  regard.  With  peacekeeping  costs 
and  deployments  mushrooming,  peace- 
keeping environments  increasingly 
dangerous  and  hostile,  and  this  admin- 
istration's increasing  reliance  on  the 
United  Nations  for  policy  direction,  the 
Congress  is  compelled  to  take  action. 

Therefore,    together    with    Senators 

PRESSLER,  DOMENICI.  NiCKLES,  COCH- 
RAN, HELMS,  SIMPSON,  D'AMATO. 
COVERDELL.  GREGG.  GORTON.  THUR- 
MOND, and  KEMPTHORNE.  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994,  to 
bring  U.S.  interests,  as  well  as  greater 
openness  and  accountability,  into  the 
peacekeeping  decisionmaking  process. 

The  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  was  passed  in  1945  and  has  only 
been  amended  twice — the  last  time 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Traditionally.  Con- 
gress has  paid  little  attention  to  U.N. 
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peacekeeping  activities  because  they 
were  low-cost  and  low-risk.  In  recent 
years,  however,  as  U.N.  peacekeeping 
activities  proliferated  and  as  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  these  operations  in- 
creased. Congress  has  taken  a  closer 
look,  and  thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 
Congress  has  begun  to  impose  some 
limits  on  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

The  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994  is 
largely  the  product  of  those  earlier  leg- 
islative efforts  to  get  a  handle  on  U.N. 
activities.  This  legislation  was  in- 
tended as  an  umbrella— to  cover  the 
concepts  and  ideas  of  many  Senators. 
My  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
DoMENici,  Pressler,  Nickles  and 
Cochran  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  efforts.  Numerous  provisions  they 
have  sponsored  in  other  bills  are  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

Senator  Pressler  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished track  record  in  pressing  for 
U.N.  reform.  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  he  offered  four  pro- 
visions on  notifications,  reporting,  and 
reimbursement  which  were  incor- 
porated into  S.  1281.  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  begin  to  consider  today.  All 
four  provisions  are  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. Senator  Pressler  also  will 
offer  an  amendment  on  an  inspector 
general  at  the  U.N.,  and  that  concept  is 
also  included  in  the  Peace  Powers  Act. 

Senator  DOMENlci  has  authored  pro- 
visions on  accountability,  buy  Amer- 
ica, and  cost  savings  in  his  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee— all  of 
which  are  reflected  in  the  Peace  Pow- 
ers Act.  And,  Senators  NiCKLES  and 
Cochran  raised  the  issue  of  foreign 
command  of  U.S.  forces  last  fall  during 
debate  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
bill;  this  critical  issue  is  also  addressed 
in  this  legislation  in  a  manner  which 
should  meet  the  key  concerns  raised 
about  the  Nickles/Cochran  amendment 
last  year.  I  appreciate  all  of  my  col- 
leagues efforts  and  their  cosponsorship 
of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  just  highlight  some  of  the 
key  provisions  of  the  Peace  Powers  Act 
of  1994; 

First,  no  U.S.  troops  under  foreign 
command  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities.  American  troops 
should  not  be  placed  under  foreign 
command  in  U.N.  operations.  When  I 
went  to  war,  it  was  for  the  stars  and 
stripes  not  for  the  blue  banner  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  military  personnel 
should  only  be  asked  to  risk  their  lives 
in  support  of  U.S.  interests  in  oper- 
ations led  by  U.S.  commanders.  The 
tragedy  in  Somalia  illustrates  the  un- 
acceptable danger  to  United  States 
military  personnel  of  serving  with  mul- 
tinational units  with  different  equip- 
ment and  levels  of  expertise,  under 
untested  command  structures.  The 
Peace  Powers  Act  does,  however,  ad- 
dress some  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against    the    Nickles-Cochran    amend- 


ment. The  restriction  on  foreign  com- 
mand only  applies  to  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activities — not  to  all  actions  taken 
under  NATO  or  the  U.N.  charter — so 
Desert  Storm-type  scenarios  would  not 
be  affected.  Furthermore,  the  bill  al- 
lows the  President  to  place  American 
troops  under  foreign  command  if  he  de- 
termines it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interest  and  is  constitutional. 

Second,  no  U.S.  forces  for  a  U.N. 
army  without  congressional  approval. 
The  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  voluntarily  enlist 
to  protect  and  defend  United  States  in- 
terests, and  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  a  U.N.  standing  army  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— who  is  an  unelected  international 
bureaucrat  ill-prepared  to  run  military 
operations  as  is  so  painfully  evident  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  Peace  Pow- 
ers Act  clarifies  that  any  article  43 
agreement  for  a  standing  U.N.  army 
must  be  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Third,  put  Congress  in  the  loop.  Con- 
gress needs  to  be  in  the  loop  before  the 
U.S.  casts  its  vote  on  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities in  the  Security  Council.  Rarely 
are  these  emergency  decisions,  and 
they  always  lead  to  a  pledge  of  U.S. 
funds  or  U.S.  military  personnel.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  KERREY,  stated  in  a  New  York 
Times  op-ed  last  fall  that,  "every  deci- 
sion to  participate  in  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operation  should  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval."  While  I  would  not 
go  so  far — nor  does  this  legislation— we 
must  insure  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
sulted and  informed  prior  to  Security 
Council  action  on  peacekeeping  mat- 
ters. Relevant  U.N.  documents  must  be 
provided  in  a  timely  fashion  so  that 
the  Congress  can  offer  input  before  a 
decision  is  made  and  before  we  receive 
the  bill.  Right  now  the  Congress  relies 
on  the  good  will  of  the  administration 
or  the  United  Nations  to  get  Security 
Council  resolutions,  cost  information, 
or  answers  to  other  questions  our 
constitutents  ask. 

Fourth,  truth  in  budgeting  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping.  At  present,  U.S.  funding 
for  peacekeeping  comes  from  a  number 
of  sources,  and  increasingly  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Continued 
raids  on  the  U.S.  defense  budget  to  fi- 
nance U.N.  peacekeeping  will  guaran- 
tee a  return  to  the  hollow  forces  of  the 
late  1970s.  Instead,  the  administration 
should  submit  a  complete  funding  re- 
quest for  peacekeeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year  budget  request,  and  re- 
quest supplemental  funding  for  new  op- 
erations, if  necessary.  Furthermore, 
the  United  Nations  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  not 
continue  to  pay  an  ever-escalating  as- 
sessed contribution  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing—already at  31.7  percentr— without 
congressional  input.  It  is  high  time  to 
cut  off  the  U.N.'s  unlimited  credit  line. 

Fifth,  bring  accountability  to  the 
U.N.  process.  There  is  no  independent 
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inspection  capability  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  U.S.  efforts  to  establish  an 
inspector  general  are  being  essentially 
ignored  by  the  entrenched,  highly  paid, 
bloated  U.N.  bureaucracy.  I  am  not 
talking  about  adding  another  bureau- 
crat with  a  fancy  title  who  answers  to 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali— that's  just 
window-dressing:  I  am  talking  about  an 
independent  inspector  general  who  can 
provide  a  thorough  accounting  of  U.N. 
operations  to  those  who  pay  the  bills. 
It's  time  for  us  to  use  our  financial  le- 
verage as  the  U.N's  largest  donor  to 
achieve  fundamental  reform. 

Finally,  give  full  credit  where  credit 
is  due.  The  U.N.  must  give  full  and 
prompt  credit  for  U.S.  non-cash  or  in- 
kind  contributions  such  as  personnel, 
transport,  and  equipment.  While  the 
United  States  has  spent  roughly  $1.5 
billion  in  Somalia,  the  U.N.  will  give  us 
a  bill  for  an  additional  $500  million  for 
U.N.  peacekeeping  in  Somalia.  The 
U.S.  taxpayer  can  no  longer  afford  this 
kind  of  warped  U.N.  accounting  which 
does  not  reflect  the  totality  of  what  we 
provide. 

The  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994  in- 
cludes limitations  on  intelligence-shar- 
ing with  the  United  Nations;  I  think 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  would 
agree  that  providing  intelligence  to  the 
U.N.  is  like  giving  it  directly  to  the 
news  media.  Our  intelligence  commit- 
tee needs  to  be  brought  into  the  U.N. 
intelligence  loop,  as  well. 

This  bill  requires  steps  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  Americans  captured  during 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, it  requires  access  for  American 
companies  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  con- 
tracts— to  prevent  what  happened  in 
Cambodia,  where  American  car  makers 
were  shut  out. 

The  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  associated  with 
U.S.  involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping 
activities,  but  it  should  help  increase 
accountability,  control  costs  and  start 
bringing  U.S.  interests  into  the  deci- 
sionmaking equation. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  Peace  Pow- 
ers Act  is  congressional  intrusion  into 
the  executive's  power— that  it  places 
undue  limits  on  the  President's  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  My  response  is 
simple:  the  Peace  Powers  Act  only 
places  limits  on  our  participation  in 
some  United  Nations  activities.  It  has 
no  impact  on  decisions  involving 
American  forces  acting  in  support  of 
American  interests — whether  unilater- 
ally or  in  a  coalition  under  the  U.N. 
charter  or  the  NATO  treaty. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  for  the  New  York  Times 
last  summer,  "Congress'  ability  to  sup- 
port or  deny  financing  is  critical  to  in- 
suring its  voice  in  policy  making.  Until 
a  clear  consensus  is  reached  regarding 
the  U.S.  role  in  all  peacekeeping  mat- 
ters. Congress  should  not  hand  off  its 
constitutional  responsibility." 
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Let  me  make  it  clear:  this  act  would 
not  limit  Presidential  power  to  act 
under  article  43  of  article  51  of  the  U.N. 
charter  in  defense  of  American  inter- 
ests— in  Somalia,  in  Bosnia,  in  Haiti  or 
anywhere  else — unless  the  President 
chooses  to  involve  U.S.  forces  in  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
rallied  in  support  of  the  President  dur- 
ing Desert  Storm;  they  knew  that  U.S. 
interests  were  at  stake  and  that  U.S. 
forces  were  defending  these  interests 
under  the  command  of  the  President, 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  However,  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  spending 
money — and  risking  lives — for  oper- 
ations conceived  by  and  run  from  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Because  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  on  this  matter,  I  intend  to  offer 
this  legislation  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1281.  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  articles  by  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  and 
Senator  Kerrey  which  support  many 
principles  included  in  this  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  Powers  act  of  1994— Section-by- 

Section  Analysis 

section  i:  short  title 

Section  1  states  the  short  title  for  this  leg- 
islation is  the  "Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994." 

section  2:  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Section  2  states  five  purposes  for  the  Act: 

(1)  To  maintain  and  ensure  primacy  of  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

(2)  To  strengthen  Congressional  ability  to 
oversee  peacekeeping  and  other  U.N.  activi- 
ties. 

(3)  To  provide  for  Congress  to  be  notified  in 
advance  regarding  anticipated  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities. 

(4)  To  ensure  U.N.  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments made  to  the  United  States  are  fair  and 
equitable. 

(5)  To  facilitate  coordination  between  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  regarding 
U.S.  participation  in  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

SECTION  3:  DEFINITIONS 

Section  3(a)  amends  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (UNPA)  by  adding  a  new  section 
10  with  definitions. 

Section  10(1)  defines  "appropriate  congres- 
sional committees"  as  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  and  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  10(2)  defines  "Permanent  Rep- 
resentative" means  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Section  1W3)  defines  "United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities"  to  mean  any  inter- 
national peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace- 
enforcing,  or  similar  activity  involving  the 
use  of  nationals  from  member  countries  au- 
thorized under  chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter. 

Section  3(b)  applies  the  definitions  in  sub- 
section (a)  to  provisions  in  the  Peace  Powers 


Act  which  do  not  amend  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tion Act. 

SECTION  1:  LIMITATION  ON  PLACEMENT  OF  U.S. 
ARMED  FORCES  UNDER  FOREIGN  (X)NTROL  FOR 
U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Section  4  amends  Section  6  of  U.N.  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  as  follows: 

Section  6(a)  requires  approval  by  Congress 
of  any  special  agreement  or  agreements  ne- 
gotiated by  the  President  with  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  under  .'\rticle  43  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  providing  for  the  numbers  and  types 
of  U.S.  forces,  their  degree  of  readiness  and 
general  locations,  or  nature  of  facilities  and 
assistance,  including  rights  of  passage. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  the  President 
may  not  place  U.S.  armed  forces  under  the 
command  or  operation  control  of  foreign  na- 
tionals in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities unless: 

(1)  The  President  satisfies  requirements  of 
subsection  (c);  or 

(2)  Congress  enacts  an  Act  or  a  joint  reso- 
lution specifically  authorizing  such  subordi- 
nation. 

Section  6(c)(1)  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  the  following  documents: 

(A)  A  determination  that: 

(i)  The  proposed  subordination  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  under  foreign  command  is  in 
the  national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States; 

(ii)  U.S.  unit  commanders  proposed  for  sub- 
ordination to  the  command  of  foreign  na- 
tionals will  at  all  times  retain  the  ability  to 
report  independently  to  higher  U.S.  military 
authorities: 

(iii)  The  United  States  retains  the  author- 
ity to  withdraw  U.S.  armed  forces  from  the 
operation  at  any  time  and  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
forces  if  they  are  endangered:  and 

(iv)  U.S.  armed  forces  subordinated  to  for- 
eign command  will  at  all  times  remain  under 
U.S.  administrative  command  for  such  pur- 
pose as  discipline  and  evaluation. 

(B)  The  justification  for  the  determination 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)(i). 

(C)  A  memorandum  of  legal  points  and  au- 
thorities explaining  why  the  proposed  for- 
eign command  arrangement  does  not  violate 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Section  6(c)(2)  requires  the  documents  de- 
scribed in  section  6(c)(1)  to  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  15 
days  m  advance  of  any  subordination  to  for- 
eign command,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  15 
day  notice,  in  which  case  the  documents 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  48  hours 
after  such  subordination. 

Section  6(d)  provides  that,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  Section  7  of  the  UNPA.  nothing 
contained  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
authorization  to  the  President,  by  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  U.S.  armed  forces,  facilities,  or  as- 
sistance. 

SECTION  5:  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  PROPOSED 
U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Section  5  amends  section  4  of  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945.  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 4(b).  and  makes  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes. 

Section  4(b)(1)  provides  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  2.  15  days  before  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  vote  to  authorize  a  peace- 
keeping activity  (Including  extension,  modi- 
fication, suspension,  or  termination  of  pre- 
viously authorized  peacekeeping  activities) 
which  would  involve  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds,  the 


President  shall  modify  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee.  The  notification  shall 
include  a  cost  assessment  of  the  participa- 
tion (including  total  estimated  costs  and  the 
U.S.  share),  mission  and  objectives,  duration, 
estimated  termination  date  and  the  source  of 
funding  for  the  U.S.  share  of  costs  (whether 
in  an  annual  budget  request,  reprogramming 
notification,  a  budget  amendment,  or  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request). 

Section  4(b)(2)  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  an  emergency  exists  which 
prevents  submission  of  the  15-day  advance 
notification  and  that  the  proposed  action  is 
in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  may  provide 
the  notification  in  a  timely  manner,  but  not 
less  than  48  hours  after  the  vote. 

SECTION  6:  TRANSMITTAL  TO  CONGRESS  OF  U.N. 
RESOLUTIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Section  6  amends  Section  4  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  of  1945  by  adding  a  new 
section  4(c). 

Section  4(c)(1)  requires  the  Permanent 
Representative  to  transmit  the  text  of  a  res- 
olution authorizing  international  peacekeep- 
ing activities  or  other  actions  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  any  supporting  documentation 
to  appropriate  congressional  committees  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  its  adoption. 

Section  4(c)(2)  requires  the  Permanent 
Representative  to  promptly  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  any 
report  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  on 
proposed,  ongoing  or  concluded  peacekeeping 
activity. 

SECTION  7:  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Section  7  amends  Section  4  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
4(d). 

Section  4(d)(1)  requires  the  President  to 
notify  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
not  later  than  15  days  after  the  United  Na- 
tions submits  billing  requesting  payment  by 
the  United  States  for  any  contributions  for 
U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 

Section  4(d)(2)  requires  the  President  to 
notify  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee 15  days  before  the  United  States  obli- 
gates funds  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities, 
unless  the  President  determines  an  emer- 
gency exists  and  a  contribution  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  notification  must 
be  provided  within  48  hours  after  the  obliga- 
tion. 

SECTION  8:  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
U.S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Section  8  amends  Section  7  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
7(e). 

Section  7(e)(1)  requires  the  President  to 
notify  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees at  least  15  days  before  any  agency  or 
entity  of  the  U.S.  government  makes  avail- 
able assistance  to  the  United  Nations  for 
U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 

Section  7(e)(2)  provides  that  if  that  Presi- 
dent determines  there  is  an  emergency  that 
prevents  compliance  with  section  7(e)(1)  and 
that  he  determines  such  assistance  is  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  notification  shall  be  provided  in  a 
timely  manner  but  not  after  than  48  hours 
after  such  assistance  is  made  available. 

Section  7(e)(3)  defines  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  to  mean  assistance 
of  any  kind,  including  logistical  support, 
supplies,  goods,  services  (including  com- 
mand, control,  intelligence  assistance  and 
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training)  and  the  g^rant  of  rights  of  passage, 
and  assistance  provided  through  in-kind  con- 
tributions or  through  the  provision  of  goods 
and  services  on  any  basis,  including  grant, 
lease  or  reimbursable  basis  but  does  not  in- 
clude the  payment  of  voluntary  or  assessed 
contributions. 

SECTION  9:  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Section  9  amends  Section  4  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
4(e). 

Section  4(e)(1)  provides  that  the  President 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  budget  sub- 
mission, submit  a  report  to  Congress,  on  the 
anticipated  budget  for  U.S.  participation  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

Section  4(e)(2)  requires  the  report  to  con- 
tain the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal  year 
which  may  be  made  available  to  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities,  including  assessed  and 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  (from  all  accounts)  and  the 
aggregate  costs  of  in-kind  contributions  that 
the  United  States  proposes  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 

Section  4(e)(3)  requires  the  President  to  in- 
clude in  his  budget  submission  for  FY  1996  a 
projection  of  all  U.S.  costs  for  international 
peacekeeping  activities  for  fiscal  years  1996, 
1997  and  1998. 

.SECTION  lO:  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  10  creates  an  annual  reporting  re- 
quirement by  adding  a  new  section  4(0  of  the 
U.N.  Participation  Act. 

Section  4(f)(1)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies  including 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  enactment  of  this  section  and  at 
the  time  of  the  President's  annual  budget 
submission  thereafter  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  on 
U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

Section  4(0(2)  requires  each  report  to  in- 
clude the  following  information: 

(A)  The  number  and  nature  of  ongoing  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities. 

(B)  The  priority  accorded  to  ongoing 
peacekeeping  operations  and  their  antici- 
pated duration. 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
each  operation,  its  relation  to  U.S.  national 
security  interests,  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  resolve  the  relevant  armed  con- 
flicts, and  projected  termination  date  for 
each  activity. 

(D)  The  total  costs  of  each  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activity,  both  ongoing  and  concluded, 
and  the  total  cost  of  all  such  activities. 

(E)  The  amount  of  U.S.  assessed  and  vol- 
untary contributions  to  each  activity,  and 
the  total  of  such  contributions. 

(F)  The  incremental  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  each  such  activ- 
ity, and  for  all  such  activities. 

(G)  Any  other  assistance  (as  defined  in  this 
Act)  made  available  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  specifying  assistance 
provided  on  a  reimbursable  and  non-reim- 
bursable basis. 

(H)  An  assessment  of  the  U.N.'s  manage- 
ment and  support  for  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties, including  all  recommendations  for  im- 
provements made  by  the  United  States  and 
any  action  to  implement  such  recommenda- 
tions by  the  United  Nations. 

(I)  A  detailed  description  of  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  seek  and  receive  credit  to- 


wards the  U.S.  assessment  for  all  assistance 
provided  in  support  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  ob- 
jectives. 

SECTION  11 :  REI.MBURSE.MENT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  U.N. 
PEACEKEEPLVG  ACH-IVITIES 

Section  11  amends  Section  7  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act.  by  adding  new  sections 
7(e)  and  7(0. 

Section  7(b)  is  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  reimburse- 
ment for  goods  and  services  provided  to  the 
United  Nations  if,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  he  de- 
termines an  emergency  exists  which  justifies 
the  waiver.  Any  waiver  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  15 
days  before  it  takes  effect  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  an  emergency  exists  which 
prevents  compliance  with  the  15  advance  no- 
tice and  that  the  nonreimbursable  provision 
is  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  notification 
shall  be  provided  not  later  than  48  hours 
after  the  waiver  takes  effect. 

Section  7(e)  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  during  any  fiscal  year  for  any  U.S.  con- 
tribution for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
Congress  that,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
the  United  Nations  has  reimbursed  the  De- 
fense Department  directly  for  goods  and 
services  provided  to  the  United  Nations  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Section  7(f)(1)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  ensure  that  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided to  the  United  Nations  are  reimbursed 
at  the  appropriate  value  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Section  7(f)(2)  requires  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  submit  a  report  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  subsection 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
on  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
section  7(0(1). 

SECTION  12:  LIMIT.\TION  ON  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  FUNDS  FOR  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES 

Section  12  provides  that,  beginning  October 
1.  1995.  funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (including  funds  for  -Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance")  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  U.S.  contributions  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities  or  for  the  incremental 
costs  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities  unless  Congress  has  by 
law  specifically  made  those  funds  available 
for  such  purposes. 

SECmON  13:  ASSESSED  CO.NTRIBUTIONS  FOR  U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Section  13(a)  provides  that  the  Permanent 
Representative  should  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  United  Nations  completes  an 
overall  review  and  reassessment  of  each  na- 
tion's assessed  contribution  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities.  As  part  of  this  review,  the 
Permanent  Representative  should  make 
every  effort  to  advance  the  concept  that  host 
governments  and  other  governments  in  the 
region  where  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  activity  is 
carried  out  should  bear  a  greater  burden  of 
its  financial  cost. 

Section  13(b)(1)  provides  that  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  agreement  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  a  U.S.  assessed  contribution  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activity  that  is  no  greater  a 
percentage  than  the  U.S.  share  of  assessed 
contributions  for  other  U.N.  activities. 

Section  13(b)(2)  states  that  Congress  de- 
clares that,  effective  for  fiscal  year  1996,  it 


does  not  intend  to  make  available  funds  for 
payment  of  U.S.  contributions  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities  that  exceed  25%  of 
the  total  amount  assessed  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

Section  13(b)(3)  requires  the  Permanent 
Representative  to  inform  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  intent  expressed  in  section 
13(b)(2). 

SECTION  M:  "BUY  AMERICA"  REQUIREMENT 

Section  14  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  pay  the  U.S.  share 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  and  certifies  to  appropriate 
congressional  committees  that  U.S.  manu- 
factures and  suppliers  are  being  given  the 
same  opportunities  to  provide  equipment, 
services,  and  material  as  foreign  manufac- 
tures and  suppliers. 

SECTION  15:  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  TAKEN 
PRISONER  WHILE  SERVING  IN  .MULTILATERAL 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCES 

Section  15(a)  contains  findings  on  U.S.  per- 
sonnel serving  in  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces. 

Section  15(b)  expresses  the  Sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  imme- 
diate steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate 
international  bodies,  to  assure  that  U.S.  per- 
sonnel serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force 
when  captured  are  accorded  the  protection 
accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  and  that  the 
President  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  to  justice  all  individuals  responsible 
for  mistreatment,  torture  or  death  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  during 
such  service. 

Section  15(c)  provides  that,  as  part  of  the 
report  required  by  section  4(e)  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (as  added  by  this 
act),  the  President  shall  include  a  separate 
section  setting  forth: 

(1)  the  status  under  international  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sons if  captured,  missing  or  detained; 

(2)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  captured  U.S. 
personnel  in  multinational  forces  where 
their  captors  fail  to  respect  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions  and  other  international  agree- 
ments intended  to  protect  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

(3)  the  specific  steps  taken  to  protect  U.S. 
military  personnel,  together  (if  necessary) 
with  any  recommendations  for  enactment  of 
legislation  to  achieve  that  objective. 

SECTION  16:  PROVISION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Section  16  places  limits  on  the  provision  of 
U.S.  intelligence  to  the  United  Nations. 

Section  16(a)  sutes  that  the  United  SUtes 
may  provide  intelligence  to  the  United  Na- 
tions only  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary' 
General  of  the  United  Nations  specifying  the 
type  of  intelligence  to  be  provided,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  intelligence  is 
to  be  provided,  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  concerning  access  to  and  protection 
of  the  intelligence.  Section  17(a)  further  pro- 
vides that  any  such  agreement  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Section  16(b)  states  that  the  agreement 
shall  be  effective  only  if  the  President  has 
transmitted  the  agreement  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
less  than  30  days  before  it  enters  into  force. 

Section  16(c)  states  that  the  President  may 
delegate  the  authority  to  enter  into  an  intel- 
ligence agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 


Section  16(d)  states  that  section  17(a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  provision  of  intelligence 
only  to  and  for  the  use  of  intelligence  by 
U.S.  Government  personnel  serving  with  the 
United  Nations,  or  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  nationals  of  the  United  States  includ- 
ing military  personnel  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  16(e)  states  that  the  provisions  of 
section  17  do  not  impair  or  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Director  of  Intelligence  to  protect 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure  and  do  not  supersede  or 
affect  Title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  or  section  112B  of  title  1  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  16(f)  makes  the  provisions  of  this 
section  effective  60  days  after  enactment. 

SECrriON  17:  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  BUDGETARY 
AND  MANAGEMENT  REFORM 

Section  17(a)  requires  the  withholding  of 
50%  of  the  amount  made  available  for  U.S. 
assessed  contributions  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
activities  and  prohibits  payment  of  any  vol- 
untary contributions  unless  a  certification 
has  been  made  under  section  17(b). 

Section  17(b)  provides  that  the  certification 
referred  to  in  section  17(a>  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  Office  of  Inspector  General  to 
conduct  audits,  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions relating  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties; 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  has  appointed  an 
I.G..  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  abil- 
ity; 

(3)  the  U.N.  Office  of  Inspector  General:  is 
authorized  to  investigate  and  report  on  ad- 
ministration of  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities; 
has  access  to  relevant  records  and  docu- 
ments; and  has  direct  access  to  relevant  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Nations; 

(4)  the  U.N.  Office  of  Inspector  General  is 
keeping  the  Secretary  General  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  fully  informed  of  problems  and 
the  need  for  corrective  action; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identities  and  pre- 
vent reprisals  against  staff  members  who  co- 
operate with  the  I.G.;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  I.G.  rec- 
ommendations. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  19.  1993] 

The  Perils  of  Peacekeeping 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

The  news  that  the  Clinton  Administration 
is  considering  an  expanded  role  in  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations  is  cause  for 
concern.  The  plan  would  allow  American  sol- 
diers to  serve  under  foreign  commanders  on 
a  regular  basis.  Before  adopting  any  direc- 
tive embracing  this  policy,  the  Administra- 
tion should  allow  Congress  to  debate  it  thor- 
oughly. 

If  the  plan  is  carried  out.  we  would  face 
more  than  the  dubious  prospect  of  sending 
U.S.  troops  into  battle  under  foreign  com- 
mand. We  might  also  become  militarily  in- 
volved in  operations  that  the  American  peo- 
ple don't  properly  understand  or  support. 

Unless  there  is  a  national  consensus  in 
favor  of  U.S.  involvement,  any  such  military 
endeavors  could  be  disastrous. 

U.N.  intervention  in  Somalia  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  operation  was  initially  commend- 
able. Its  goal  was  to  see  that  humanitarian 
aid  was  delivered  to  needy  Somalis.  and  U.S. 
troops  performed  admirably.  But  now.  with 
the  humanitarian  mission  successfully  com- 


pleted, the  U.N.  is  trying  to  rebuild  the  na- 
tion's political  structure.  This  risky  experi- 
ment could  include  thousands  of  U.S.  troops. 

The  deaths  of  four  American  soldiers  in 
Mogadishu  this  month  and  the  overt  hos- 
tility of  Somalis  toward  U.N.  troops  show 
that  the  operation  is  quickly  crumbling.  It  is 
not  worth  American  lives  lost  and  injuries 
sustained. 

Congress  has  never  approved,  or  even  con- 
sidered. U.S.  participation  in  forcing  a  polit- 
ical reconciliation  in  Somalia.  And  there  is 
certainly  not  a  consensus  among  Americans 
that  such  an  effort  is  worth  any  price  in  our 
soldiers'  blood.  Without  a  consensus,  the 
likely  result  of  such  an  operation  could  be  a 
cut-and-run  failure  similar  to  the  Beirut  dis- 
aster of  1982  to  1984. 

Lacking  Congressional  and  popular  sup- 
port, U.S.  combat  forces  in  Somalia  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dedication  to  U.N.  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions and  peacekeeping  missions  should 
not  be  used  by  any  Administration  to  escape 
the  hard  job  of  consensus-building  in  Wash- 
ington. Despite  a  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion authorizing  member  nations  to  do  bat- 
tle against  the  marauding  Iraqi  Army  in  Ku- 
wait in  1990.  the  Bush  Administration  sen- 
sibly sought  Congressional  approval  before 
committing  American  forces. 

The  humanitarian  mission  in  Somalia  has 
now  been  totally  eclipsed  by  a  gang  war  in 
which  the  U.S.  is  taking  sides  under  the  U.N. 
umbrella.  In  October,  the  U.N.'s  initial  six- 
month  mandate  there  expires.  If  the  mission 
is  extended,  additional  money  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  U.S.  is  expected  to  pay  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  bill.  The 
U.N.  intervention  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia  is 
far  more  expensive  than  more  traditional 
peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  oper- 
ations. Congress  is  already  being  asked  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  to  support  the 
mushrooming  ambitions  of  the  U.N.  in  peace- 
keeping operations  around  the  world. 

On  Capitol  Hill  there  is  a  growing  reluc- 
tance to  write  such  large  checks.  Congress 
has  even  been  reluctant  to  pay  our  currently 
overdue  peacekeeping  bill.  This  shows  that 
the  Administration  will  have  a  tough  time  in 
gaining  support  for  more  money.  WTiere  will 
these  funds  come  from?  We  certainly  should 
not  cut  spending  on  domestic  needs  to  pay 
for  foreign  adventures. 

Yet  the  White  House  has  requested  almost 
$1  billion  for  U.N.  obligations  in  fiscal  1994. 
By  setting  aside  this  huge  sum.  the  Adminis- 
tration could  avoid  having  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  get  approval  for  every  peacekeeping 
endeavor  it  wants  to  get  involved  in. 

Congress's  ability  to  support  or  deny  fi- 
nancing is  critical  to  insuring  its  voice  in 
policy  making.  Until  a  clear  consensus  is 
reached  regarding  the  U.S.  role  in  all  peace- 
keeping matters.  Congress  should  not  hand 
off  its  constitutional  re.sponsibility. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7.  1993] 

Not  So  Fast  on  Somalia 

(By  Bob  Kerrey) 

Washington.— The  horror  of  American  bod- 
ies being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  So- 
malia and  the  shock  of  Army  Rangers  being 
ambushed  have  left  Americans  furious  and 
numb.  The  disaster  has  brought  an  under- 
standable instant  response;  get  our  troops 
out  now.  However,  as  President  Clinton  said 
yesterday,  before  a  hurried  puUout.  we  must 
think  hard  about  the  meaning  of  what  we're 
doing  in  Somalia. 

Nobody  argues  we  should  stay  in  Somalia 
any  longer  than  minimally  necessary.  But 
the  way  we  leave  is  crucial. 


We  will  not  leave  Mogadishu  until  we  get 
our  hostages  back  and  every  American  serv- 
iceman is  accounted  for.  Beyond  that,  the 
Somalis  don't  have  any  thing  we  want.  Apart 
from  the  humanitarian  problem  that  brought 
us  there,  Somalia  isn't  a  security  concern. 
But  it  does  matter  that  the  world  learn  how 
to  act  when  countries  or  regions  fall  apart. 

Countries  participating  in  United  Nations 
operations  must  persevere  in  them.  Ameri- 
ca's example  has  the  most  to  do  with  wheth- 
er such  operations  succeed. 

We  want  the  operation  in  Haiti  to  succeed 
because  failure  could  send  us  another  flood 
of  impoverished  immigrants.  I  call  that  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  We  want  the  oper- 
ation in  Bosinia  to  succeed  because  we  don't 
want  the  European  countries  and  Russian 
and  Turkey  coming  to  blows.  I  call  that  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

For  the  U.N.  to  succeed  in  these  oper- 
ations, other  countries  need  confidence, 
training  and  leadership.  That's  where  we 
come  in.  If  the  U.N.  can  learn  from  our  mili- 
tary how  to  do  things  right,  we  won't  have  to 
go  to  every  fire.  Other  countries  will  pull 
their  full  load  and  won't  look  for  the  U.S.  to 
lead  every  operation.  But  we  are  still  provid- 
ing leadership  by  example  so  that  others  will 
commit  themselves  and  U.N.  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking  will  succeed. 

If  we  left  Somalia  prematurely,  that  exam- 
ple, which  our  military  has  burnished  for 
months  by  its  conduct  under  pressure  would 
be  tarnished— and  with  it  the  idea  of  a  col- 
lective response  to  regional  problenns.  A  re- 
treat by  any  name  is  still  a  retreat. 

But  we  need  to  lay  down  some  guidelines 
for  U.S.  participation  in  all  U.N.  operations. 
First,  the  U.S.  should  be  called  upon  for  its 
unique  strengths — intelligence  collection,  lo- 
gistics, medical  support,  communications — 
but  not  for  infantry  units,  which  many  coun- 
tries have  available.  Our  superpower  status 
and  the  reputation  of  our  combat  units  give 
thugs  like  Gen.  Mohammed  Farah  Aidid  a 
target  to  us  use  to  build  prestige. 
.  Second,  we  should  insure  that  U.S.  forces 
are  always  under  U.S.  command  and  have 
sufficient  U.S.  back  up  for  protection.  The 
need  to  call  on  foreign  armored  units  to  help 
rescue  our  Rangers  was  shameful. 

Third,  our  participation  should  be  propor- 
tional. I  object  to  sending  thousands  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  to  Bosnia  when  wealthy,  well- 
armed  European  countries  can  do  more  in  a 
cause  who.se  failure  will  have  more  imme- 
diate consequences  for  them  than  i.'. 

Fourth,  every  decision  to  participate  in  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  should  be  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval. 

Because  our  departure  from  Somalia  will 
affect  future  U.N.  operations,  we  should 
leave  with  dignity  and  only  when  properly 
relieved.  As  Nebraska's  senior  Senator.  J. 
James  Exon  a  Democrat  said'  in  the  Senate 
yesterday,  America  might  well  regret  a  pre- 
cipitous decision  taken  at  this  time  of  stress. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  have  no  illu- 
sions that  we.  or  anyone,  will  ever  create  a 
democratic  government  there.  The  military 
in  Somalia  should  lower  its  profile.  The  dip- 
lomats should  get  the  Somali  factions  to- 
gether, declare  a  Somalia  government  and 
pronounce  the  U.N  operation  over.  And  soon. 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
parity between  civilian  and  military 
retiree  cost-of-livine  adjustments 
caused  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  ACT  OF  19M 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  correct  an  inequity 
that  occurred  in  the  budget  process 
last  year.  While  Congress  has  histori- 
cally treated  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary retirees  equally  under  the  law,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993  that  was  recently  signed  into  law 
contains  a  disparity  in  the  schedule  of 
future  cost  of  living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  for  civil  service  and  military 
retirees. 

The  problem  of  military  retiree  pay 
inequity  arose  out  of  decisions  made  in 
the  budget  process  last  year  to  reduce 
COLA'S  for  both  retired  military  and 
retired  Federal  employees.  Instead  of 
reducing  COLA's,  a  decision  was  made 
to  continue  with  full  COLA's  but  delay 
the  effective  dates  of  the  COLA's  each 
year  to  achieve  the  directed  reductions 
over  5  years. 

Funds  were  available  in  civilian  ac- 
counts to  alleviate  the  impact  on  civil- 
ian retirees  but  no  additional  funds 
were  available  in  the  military  retiree 
accounts.  As  a  result.  Federal  civilian 
retirees  will  have  their  COLA's  delayed 
until  April  for  the  next  3  years.  Mili- 
tary retirees,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  their  COLA's  delayed  until  April 
1994,  but  in  1995-98,  their  COLA's  will 
be  delayed  until  October. 

In  total.  Federal  civilian  retirees  will 
have  their  COLA's  delayed  for  9 
months  while  military  retirees  will 
have  their  COLA's  delayed  for  39 
months. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  an  un- 
fair situation.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
ensure  that  military  retirees  are  treat- 
ed equitably  with  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  restore  equity  by 
placing  military  retiree  COLA's  on  the 
same  schedule  as  those  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian retirees.  Inflation  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  military  and  civil- 
ian Federal  retirees  and  neither  should 
we. 

I  recognize  that  funds  will  have  to  be 
identified  to  pay  for  this  change  in  the 
schedule  for  military  retirees.  It  is  not 
my  intent  that  all  of  these  funds 
should  come  from  the  defense  budget.  I 
do  intend  to  work  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  find  suit- 
able offsets  and  reach  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  legislation  to  provide  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  all  our  Federal 
employees,  both  military  and  civilian.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  nam.e  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LEAlTi']  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 


Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

S.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
uniform  standards  of  liabilit.y  for  harm 
arising  out  of  general  aviation  acci- 
dents. 

S.  3.19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
774,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal 
Holiday  Commission,  extend  such  Com- 
mission, establish  a  national  Service 
Day  to  promote  community  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.\TF1ELD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  818,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  a 
refund  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tainers, and  to  provide  resources  for 
State  pollution  prevention  and  recy- 
cling programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1020,  a  bill  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  job  creation  in  the  United  States 
by  facilitating  worker  involvement  in 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  advanced  workplace  technologies 
and  advanced  workplace  practices  and 
by  identifying  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  best  workplace  practices. 

S.  1096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1096,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  establish  and 
strengthen  policies  and  programs  for 
the  early' stabilization  of  world  popu- 
lation through  the  global  expansion  of 
reproductive  choice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BREAUX,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1171,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  certain  sponsorship 
payments  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  certain  amounts  received  by  Olym- 
pic organizations. 


S.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1180,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage 
the  production  and  use  of  wind  energy. 

S.  1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1288,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  implementation  of  a  national 
aquaculture  policy  for  the  private  sec- 
tor by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
establish  an  aquaculture  commer- 
cialization research  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1329,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  United  States  citizens  and  others 
who  have  been  missing  from  Cyprus 
since  1944. 

s.  1354 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1354,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
relating  to  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  sub- 
ject to  certain  leave  policies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  13S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Feinstein]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1361,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
systems  In  all  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1504.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish 
an  Environmental  Employment  Transi- 
tion Assistance  Program  [EETAP],  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1505,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  to  enhance  the  management  of 
Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1527,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
fair  trade  in  financial  services. 

S.  1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


[Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
GAN]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1651,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  NY. 

S.  1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ms.  Moseley-Braun]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1669.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  ^Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allo\*  homemakers  to  get  a  full 
IRA  deduction. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
cf  S.  1698,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  paper- 
work burden  on  certain  rural  regulated 
financial  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1715 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Feingold],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLES]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1715,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  equi- 
table disposition  of  distributions  that 
are  held  by  a  bank  or  other 
intermediary  as  to  which  the  beneficial 
owners  are  unknown  or  whose  address- 
es are  unknown,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.J.  Res.  9,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
school  prayer. 

senate  joint  resolution  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Faircloth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  41,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROBB,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J. 
Res.  90,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  radio  amateurs, 
and  to  establish  support  for  such  ama- 
teurs as  national  policy. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.J.  Res.  107,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  first  Monday  in  October 
of  each  year  as  "Child  Health  Day." 

A.MENDMEN1  NO.  1246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1246  proposed  to  S. 
1281,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  international  broadcast- 
ing activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 58— RELATIVE  TO  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  GREGG  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

S.  Con.  Res.  58 

Whereas  the  Administration's  proposed 
health  care  reform  plan  would  constitute  the 
largest  expansion  of  Federal  entitlements  in 
history; 

Whereas  the  proposed  health  care  pre- 
miums would  be  mandatory  taxes; 

Whereas  the  Administration's  proposed 
health  care  reform  plan  would  constitute  a 
massive  tax  increase; 

Whereas  the  costs  of  any  health  care  re- 
form plan  that  is  kept  off  budget  would  be 
difficult  to  control  and  account  for: 

Whereas  placing-  health  care  reform  off 
budget  means  that  it  would  be  exempt  from 
annual  budget  reviews  and  would  have  no 
meaningful  restraints  on  growth; 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  own  risk  tables,  and  past  and 
present  entitlement  growth  trends  show  that 
the  Administration's  proposed  health  care 
reform  plan  could  increase  Federal  budget 
deficits  by  up  to  $800  billion  by  the  year  2000: 

WTiereas  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready run  up  massive  unfunded  liabilities 
outside  the  budget  process;  and 

Whereas  the  attempt  to  place  the  health 
care  reform  plan  off  budget  is  a  move  to  hide 
the  true  cost  of  the  plan  from  the  American 
public:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  government  man- 
dated health  care  reform  should  be  included 
on  budget  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
budget  rules  as  other  tax  and  spending  meas- 
ures. 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1253 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B'i'RD,  Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Dorgan,  and  Mr.  Domenici) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1281)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  of  inter- 
national broadcasting  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  72.  strike  out  line  I  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  74  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
sec.  170b.  unfted  nations  budgetary  and 
management  reform. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Assessed  Nonpeace- 
keeping  Contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.—(1>  In  fiscal  year  1994.  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States 
assessed  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  until  a  cer- 
tification is  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  f  seal  year  for 
United  States  assessed  contri  )Utions  (other 
than  for  peacekeeping  actnitiesi  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure until  a  certification  is  made  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  tp  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  each  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations: 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law.  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations; 

i3i  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to — 

(.\)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  programs 
and  operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies; 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  programs  and  operations;  and 

(C)  have  direct  aad  prompt  access  to  any 
official  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  including  any  head  of  a 
specialized  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  head  of  each  special- 
ized agency,  the  Secretary  General,  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  fully  in- 
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formed  about  problems,  deficiencies,  and  the 
necessity  for.  and  progress  of.  corrective  ac- 
tion: 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Inspector  General. 

(c)  Definitio.v.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  Nations  operations" 
includes  any  program,  project  or  activity 
conducted  or  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  special- 
ized agencies. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1254 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  strike  Section 
170A  in  its  entirely. 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1255 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Kerry) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  714.  CONTROL  OF  REEXPORTS  TO  TERROR- 
IST COUNTRIES. 

Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(j))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(5)  Upon  the  request  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  shall  include  in  the  noti- 
fication required  by  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  goods  or 
services  to  be  offered,  including  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  capabilities  of  any  article  for 
which  a  license  to  export  is  sought: 

"(B)  an  evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the 
manner,  if  any.  in  which  the  proposed  export 
would— 

"(i)  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

"(ii)  support  international  terrorism: 

••(iii)  increase  the  possibility  of  an  out- 
break or  escalation  of  conflict; 

"(iv)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of  any  arms 
controls:  or 

"(V)  adversely  affect  the  arms  control  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States; 

•'(C)  the  reasons  why  the  foreign  country 
or  international  organization  to  which  the 
export  or  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made 
needs  the  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  export  or  transfer  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  such  coun- 
try or  organization  intends  to  use  such  arti- 
cles, services,  or  design  and  construction 
services: 

"(D)  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  export 
or  transfer  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States: 

"(E)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  export  or  transfer  on 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  foreign  coun- 


try or  international  organization  to  which 
such  export  or  transfer  would  be  made: 

"(F)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  export  would 
affect  the  relative  military  strengths  of 
countries  in  the  region  to  which  the  goods  or 
services  which  are  the  subject  of  such  export 
would  be  delivered  and  whether  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  have  comparable  kinds 
and  amounts  of  articles,  services,  or  design 
and  construction  services: 

"(G)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed export  or  transfer  on  the  United  States 
relations  with  the  countries  in  the  region  to 
which  the  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  export  would  be  delivered: 

"(H)  the  projected  delivery  dates  of  the 
goods  or  services  to  be  offered;  and 

"(I)  a  detailed  description  of  weapons  and 
levels  of  munitions  that  may  be  required  as 
support  for  the  proposed  export. 

"(6)  If  the  Congress  within  30  calendar  days 
after  receiving  a  notification  under  para- 
graph (2)  enacts  a  joint  resolution  prohibit- 
ing the  proposed  export,  then  no  license  may 
be  issued,  unless  the  President  states  in  his 
notification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  such  export  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Presi- 
dent so  states  that  an  emergency  exists,  he 
shall  set  forth  in  the  notification  a  detailed 
justification  for  his  determination,  including 
a  description  of  the  emergency  cir- 
cumstances which  necessitate  the  immediate 
issuance  of  the  license  and  a  discussion  of 
the  national  security  interest  involved. 

"(7)(A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  joint  resolu- 
tions under  this  subsection,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
export'  and  'transfer'  shall  include  any  reex- 
port, third  party  transfer  or  other  consign- 
ment of  United  States-origin  goods  or  serv- 
ices.". 


FEINGOLD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1256 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.    .    REPORTS    UNDER    THE    ARMS    EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  Qu.\RTERLY  Reports.— Section  36(a)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2776(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

,(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(12)  a  listing  of  all  offset  agreements  pro- 
posed to  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  defense  article  or  defense 
service". 

(b)  Nu.MBERED  Certifications  With  Re- 
spect TO  GOVERN.MENT-TO-GOVERNMENT 
Sales —Section  36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(b)(1))  is  amended 
after  the  second  sentence  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  such  num- 
bered certification  shall  contain  a  descrip- 


tion of  any  offset  agreement  proposed  to  be 
entered  into  in  connection  with  such  letter 
of  offer  to  sell.". 

(c)  Numbered  CERTiFiCA-noNS  With  Re- 
spect TO  Commercial  Exports.— Section 
36(c)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2776(c)(1))  is  amended  after  the  first 
sentence  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Each  such  numbered  certification 
shall  also  contain  a  description  of  any  offset 
agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into  in 
connection  with  such  export.". 

(d)  DEFiNi-noNS.- Section  36  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'offset  agreement'  means  an 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding 
between  a  United  States  supplier  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  and  a  foreign 
country  under  which  the  supplier  agrees  to 
purchase  or  acquire,  or  to  promote  the  pur- 
chase or. acquisition  by  other  United  States 
persons  of,  goods  or  services  produced,  manu- 
factured, grown,  or  extracted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  that  foreign  country  in  consider- 
ation for  the  purchase  by  the  foreign  country 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  service  from 
the  supplier;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States  person' 
means — 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  juridical  entity — 

"(i)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or 
possession  thereof:  or 

"(ii)  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(C)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 

SEC.  .  PROHIBITION  ON  ■nilRD  PART\'  INCEN- 
TIVE PA^TVIENTS  UNDER  THE  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT. 

Section  39  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2779)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  No  sale  may  be  made,  no  credits 
may  be  extended,  no  guarantees  may  be  is- 
sued, and  no  licenses  may  be  approved  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  de- 
fense article  or  defense  service  to  a  foreign 
country  unless  the  United  States  supplier  of 
such  articles  or  services  first  certifies  that 
neither  the  supplier  nor  any  employee, 
agent,  or  subcontractor  thereof  will  make 
any  third-party  incentive  payments  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  offset  agreement  with  that  country. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  "offset  agreement'  means  an 
agreement.  arraJigement.  or  understanding 
between  a  United  States  supplier  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  .services  and  a  foreign 
country  under  which  the  supplier  agrees  to 
purchase  or  acquire,  or  to  promote  the  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  by  other  United  States 
persons  of.  goods  or  services  produced,  manu- 
factured, grown,  or  extracted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  that  foreign  country  in  consider- 
ation for  the  purchase  by  the  foreign  country 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  sen'ices  from 
the  supplier; 

"(B)  the  term  'third-party  incentive  pay- 
ments' means  such  incentives,  fees,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  kind  made  by  a  United 
States  supplier  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  or  by  any  employee,  agent,  or  sub- 
contractor thereof  to  any  other  United 
States  persons  to  induce  that  United  States 
person  to  purchase  or  acquire  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced,  manufactured,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  foreign 
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country  which   is  purchasing  those  defense 
articles  or  services;  and 

"(C)    the    term    'United    States    person' 
means — 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  of  the  United  States: 

"(ii)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  juridical  entity— 

"(I)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or 
possession  thereof:  or 

"(ID  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(iii)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1257 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  179.  below  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  714.  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  UNITED  STATES 
POUCy  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
PROLIFERA'nON  BY  NORTH  KOREA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  North  Korea  is  a  signatory  to  the  Trea- 
ty on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons. 

(2)  The  International  .Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy is  charged  with  ensuring  that  signatories 
to  that  treaty  meet  their  obligations  under 
the  treaty. 

i3)  The  agency  fulfills  that  mission  prin- 
cipally by  inspections  of  nuclear  facilities 
and  by  other  legitimate  means  necessary  to 
ensure  that  signatories  are  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

(4)  North  Korea  is  the  location  of  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  whose  inspection  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(5)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy suspects  that  North  Korea  is  also  the  site 
of  at  least  two  additional  undeclared  nuclear 
sites  at  which  liquid  and  solid  nuclear  waste 
is  being  stored. 

(6)  Inspection  of  the  undeclared  nuclear 
sites  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  compliance 
of  North  Korea  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(7)  The  Government  of  North  Korea  is  at- 
tempting to  place  significant  restrictions  on 
inspections  of  its  declared  nuclear  sites  and 
is  refusing  any  inspections  of  its  undeclared 
nuclear  sites. 

(8)  The  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  that  curtailment  of 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, particularly  nuclear  weapons. 

(9)  To  ensure  advancement  of  the  goal  of 
nuclear  nonproliferation.  a  signatory  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  must  permit  inspections  of  its  fa- 
cilities and  comply  with  any  other  legiti- 
mate requests  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  that  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  country  is  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that^ 

(1)  the  President  should  not  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations connected  with  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  until  that  government  meets  its  full 
obligations  under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  including 
any  inspection  of  nuclear  sites  located  in 
North  Korea  sufficient  to  ensure  the  full 
compliance  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the 
treaty;  and 

(2)  the  President  undertake  such  diplo- 
matic activity  with  respect  to  the  People's 


Republic  of  China  as  is  appropriate  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  that  country  in  gaining  the 
compliance  of  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  with  its  obligations  under  the  treaty, 
(c)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"normalization  of  relations"  means  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Disbanding  the  United  Nations  Forces 
Command  and  withdrawing  United  States 
troops  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(2)  Lifting  restrictions  on  trade  with  and 
investment  in  North  Korea  that  are  imposed 
pursuant  to  United  States  law  on  trade  with 
hostile  states. 

(3)  Expanding  economic  cooperation  with 
North  Korea. 

(4)  Assisting  the  entry  of  the  North  Korea 
Government  into  international  organizations 
relating  to  economic  activity. 

(5)  Granting  the  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
North  Korea. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1258 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  a  Treaty  pro- 
viding for  United  States  participation  in  an 
international  criminal  court  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  crimes  of  an  international  nature 
which  permits  representatives  of  any  terror- 
ist organizfttion.  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  or 
citizens,  nationals  or  residents  of  any  coun- 
try listed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  as  having  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
to  sit  in  judgement  on  American  citizens. 


DODD  (AND  COVERDELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1259 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
COVERDELL)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  164.  line  8.  strike  "$219,745,000"  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  in-sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "J234.745.000". 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1260 
Mr.   DODD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.    .    VALUE    OF    CONTRACTED    GOODS    AND 
SERVICES. 

(1)  The  United  Nations  is  increasingly  con- 
tracting out  to  the  private  sector  various  as- 
pects of  its  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  United  States 
contractors  are  awarded  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  these  contracts  commensurate  with 
the  over  all  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  writing  annually  set- 
ting forth  the  dollar  value  and  percentage  of 
total  peacekeeping  contracts  that  have  been 
awarded  to  U.S.  contractors  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  beginning  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct. 


On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  .  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  EXPORTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE  EASTERN  AND  ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Exports  by  United  States  Persons.— 
Section  72  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2797a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Presumption —In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  United  States  person  involved  in  the  ex- 
port, transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  item  is  designed  for  use 
in  a  missile  listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  likely 
final  destination  of  the  item  is  Iran.  Iraq. 
Syria.  Libya.  India.  Pakistan,  or  North 
Korea.". 

(b)  Exports  by  Foreign  Persons.- Section 
73  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(f)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  foreign  person  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR 
.\nnex.  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  such  item  is  designed  for  use  in  a  mis- 
sile listed  under  the  MTCR  .■\nnex  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  likely  final 
destination  of  the  item  is  Iiran.  Iraq.  Syria. 
Libya.  India.  Pakistan,  or  North  Korea.". 


MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  McCAIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that^ 

(li  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seeking  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  American  servicemen  unac- 
counted for  during  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

(2)  Cooperation  by  the  Government  of  'Viet- 
nam on  resolving  the  fate  of  those  American 
servicemen  unaccounted  for  has  increased 
significantly  over  the  last  three  years  and  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  outstanding 
POW'MIA  cases: 

(3)  Substantial  and  tangible  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  Cooperative  efforts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Vietnam  should  continue  in  order  to  re- 
solve all  outstanding  questions  concerning 
the  fate  of  Americans  missing-in-action: 

(5)  U.S.  senior  military  commanders  and 
U.S.  personnel  working  in  the  field  to  ac- 
count for  U.S.  POW'MIAs  in  Vietnam  believe 
that  lifting  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the 
accounting  efforts;  and. 

(6)  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand further  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the 
President  should  lift  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  immediately. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1261 
Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1263 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  ROBB,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Johnston, 
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Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  PELL,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  McConnell) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1262  proposed  by  Mr.  McCain  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  insert  the  following: 

OF  THE  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that— 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seeking  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting: of  American  servicemen  unac- 
counted for  during  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

(2)  Cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam on  resolving  the  fate  of  those  American 
ser\'icemen  unaccounted  for  has  increased 
significantly  over  the  last  three  years  and  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  outstanding 
POW/MIA  cases; 

(3)  Substantial  and  tangrible  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  proc- 
ess: 

(4)  Cooperative  efforts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Vietnam  should  continue  in  order  to  re- 
solve all  outstanding  questions  concerning 
the  fate  of  Americans  missing-in-action; 

(5)  U.S.  senior  military  commanders  and 
U.S.  personnel  working  in  the  field  to  ac- 
count for  U.S.  POW/MIAs  in  Vietnam  believe 
that  lifting  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  will  facilitate  and  accelerate ,  the 
accounting  efforts: 

(6)  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand further  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the 
President  should  lift  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  expeditiously;  and 

(7)  Moreover,  as  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  should  demonstrate 
further  improvements  in  meeting  inter- 
nationally recognized  standards  of  human 
rights. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1264 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    Specter   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  179,  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

sec.  714.  bilateral  assistance  and  flxter- 
nation,vl  lending  required  to 
be  secured  by  certain  royal- 
ties or  other  revenl'es. 
(a)    United    States    action.— (D    Imme- 
diately upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  all  bilateral  loans 
or  credits  extended  by  the  United  States  to 
government  and  nongovernment  entities  of 
the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  must  be  secured  by  royalties  or  other 
revenues,  if  any.  earned  by  the  states  from 
the  sale  of  petroleum  products,  minerals,  or 
other  commodities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  1994. 
and  not  later  than  January  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  President-' of  the 
United  States  shall  certify  to  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  all  bilateral  loans  or  credits 
extended  to  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  all  opportunities  to  se- 
cure such  loans  or  credits  have  been  consid- 
ered and  that,  in  the  case  of  such  loans 
which  are  not  secured,  such  states  are  adher- 
ing to  the  debt  repayment  schedules  stipu- 
lated by  the  term.s  of  such  loans  or  credits. 

(3)  If  the  President  cannot  certify  that  the 
conditions  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  have 


been  met,  then  no  further  bilateral  loans  or 
credits  to  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  shall  be  extended  in 
that  calendar  year. 

(b)  MULTILATERAL  ACTIONS.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall— 

(1)  certify  that  each  independent  state  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  the 
debt  repayment  schedules  stipulated  by  mul- 
tilateral lending  institutions;  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  such  state  that  is 
not  adhering  to  such  schedules,  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the 
United  States  executive  directors  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  to  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  propose 
that  such  institutions  establish  policies  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  any  credit,  or 
the  issuance  of  any  guarantee  with  respect 
to  any  credit,  in  that  calendar  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  state  unless  such 
credits  or  guarantees  are  secured  by  the  roy- 
alties or  other  revenues,  if  any,  earned  by 
the  state  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, minerals,  or  other  commodities. 

(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  to  that  term  by  section  3  of  the  FREE- 
DOM Support  Act  (22  U.S.C.  5801);  and 

(2)  the  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  (including  any  natural  liq- 
uid and  any  natural  gas  liquid  product). 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1265 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows; 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1265 

On  page  65.  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  153.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS WITH  ADVANCED  PRO- 
FICIENCY IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  the  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  with  language  prol"icienc.v 
at  the  S4./R4  level  (full  professional  pro- 
ficiency, as  tested  by  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute) to  posts  or  positions  in  which  their 
language  capabilities  are  effectively  utilized. 

(b)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  noted,  in  its  July  1993  re- 
port, that  existing  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency among  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  is  not  adequately  weighed  in  the  as- 
signments process,  and  that  existing  skills 
are  not  adequately  utilized,  and 

(2)  the  Department  of  States  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  urged  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  legitimate  requirements  at  over- 
seas posts  that  can  only  be  satisfied  through 
S4/R4  level  skills,  and  recommended  that 
certain  overseas  positions  be  designated  at 
the  S4/R4  competence  level. 

(c)  Program.— (1)  Pursuant  to  section  702 
of  the  Foreign  Ser\'ice  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4022).  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  the 
establishment  and  apportionment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  overseas  positions,  at  the  S4/ 
R4  level,  in  tjach  of  a  majority  of  overseas 
missions,  as  follows: 

(A)  For  missions  using  world  languages 
with  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service  Officer 
positions    assigned    by    the    Department   of 


State.  12  percent  of  positions  and  not  less 
than  one  position  will  be  established  at  the 
S4/R4  level. 

(B)  For  posts  using  hard  or  incentive  lan- 
guages, with  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service 
Officer  positions  assigned  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  number  of  S4/R4-designated  po- 
sitions shall  be  at  least  six  percent  of  posi- 
tions, and  not  less  than  one  position. 

(2)  Overseas  posts  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  retain  flexibility  to  apportion  S4,' 
R4  language-designated  positions  within  re- 
spective overseas  posts. 

(3)  Assignment  of  personnel  with  full  pro- 
fessional proficiency  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  September  30.  1995. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30.  1994.  describing 
the  progress  made  toward  implementation  of 
this  section. 


SMITH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1266 

Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOLE, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
D'Amato  and  Mr.  Campbell)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  UFTING  OF  SANCTIONS  ON  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNA.M  CONTINENT 
UPON  POW/MIA  PROGRESS. 

(a)  Lifting  of  Sanctions.— The  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions on  transactions  involving  commercial 
sale  of  any  good  or  technology  to  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  involving  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  goods  or 
services  of  Vietnamese  origin,  in  effect  as  of 
January  25.  1994  under  the  Act  of  October  6. 
1917  (40  Stat.  411  et  seq.)  as  amended  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  thirty  days  after  the 
President  determines  and  reports  in  writing 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  provided  the  United  States  with  the  full- 
est possible  unilateral  resolution  of  all  cases 
or  reports  of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel 
lost  or  captured  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia for  which  officials  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  can  be  reasonably  e.-- 
pected  to  have  in  their  possession  addition.i; 
information  or  remains  that  could  lead  to 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  said  U.S. 
personnel  based  on  U.S.  intelligence  and  in- 
vestigative reports,  analyses,  and  assess- 
ments obtained  or  conducted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 26.  1994; 

(b)  Consultation.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  consult 
with  Congress,  POW.'MIA  family  representa- 
tives and  national  veterans  organizations  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  prior  to  mak- 
ing determinations  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Nondelegation.— The  authority  of  the 
President  to  make  the  determinations  and 
report  to  which  subsection  (a)  refers  may  not 
be  delegated. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

(1)  the  phrase  "cases  of  unaccounted  for 
U.S.  personnel"  means  cases  involving  Unit- 
ed States  personnel  originally  listed  by  the 
United  States  as  prisoners  of  war.  missing  in 
action,  or  killed  in  actioabody  not  recovered 
following  their  wartime  loss  incidents  in 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia:  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "accounting"  means  the  re- 
turn of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel  alive, 
repatriation  of  their  remains,  or  convincing 
evidence  as  to  why  neither  is  possible." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  foreign  p.elations 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  January  26,  1994,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  nomination  hearings  on 
the  following  nominees: 

Ms.  Alice  Marie  Dear,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  Director  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
(New  Position) 

Ms.  Jill  B.  Buckley,  of  Washington, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Legislation  and  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Europe 
and  the  New  Independent  States  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  labor  and  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Health  Security  Act;  Training  of 
Health  Personnel,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  January  26,  1994,  at  10 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  R.  John 
Vogel  to  be  Under  Secretary  for  Bene- 
fits at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
418  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  January 
26,  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COALITION  DEFENSE  AND 
REINFORCING  FORCE.S 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Coalition  Defense  and 
Reinforcing  Forces  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  with  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly on  Wednesday,  January  26,  1994,  at 
2  p.m.  in  executive  session,  to  discuss 
European  security  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LETS  REBUILD  OUR  FLOOD 
PROTECTION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, Senator  Christopher  "Kit" 
Bond,  had  an  op-ed  piece  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  about  the  Federal 
Government  and  levees,  as  they  apply 
to  Missouri. 


The  reality  is  the  same  kind  of  arti- 
cle could  be  written  about  Illinois, 
Iowa  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
States. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  Senator 
Bond,  among  others,  cosponsored  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  move  ex- 
peditiously on  the  matter  of  levees. 

Too  often,  the  word  expeditious  is 
not  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  not  had  as  rapid 
or  as  full  a  response  as  we  should  have 
had. 

Unquestionably,  this  spring  there 
will  be  floods  and  greater  damage  than 
there  should  be  because  of  the  Federal 
Government's  failure  to  respond. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Kit  Bond  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows; 
Lets  Rebuild  Our  Flood  Protection 
(By  Christopher  S.  "Kit"  Bond) 

Months  after  the  national  spotlight  fo- 
cused somewhere  else,  a  battle  is  still  raging 
over  the  damage  caused  by  the  summer 
flooding.  For  the  Missourians  who  lost  the 
most  from  the  fioods.  it's  a  fight  for  their 
homes,  communities  and  lands.  For  tax- 
payers, it's  wasted  tax  dollars  on  a  hap- 
hazard policy.  For  all  Americans,  it's  a  trou- 
bling assault  on  our  basic  rights  of  self-de- 
termination and  private  property. 

There  is  a  disturbing  temptation  in  Wash- 
ington to  make  decisions  about  how  people 
should  live  their  lives.  It's  an  elitist  tempta- 
tion to  say  subtly,  and  sometimes  not  so  sub- 
tly, that  we  in  Washington  know  what's  best 
for  you.  Wliile  Mother  Nature  was  the  Mid- 
west's foe  in  the  disaster,  that  elite  Washing- 
ton attitude  is  our  foe  during  the  recovery. 

I  believe  the  strongest  element  of  our  fed- 
eral relief  effort  has  been  to  let  the  commu- 
nities and  the  people  who  have  suffered 
through  this  tragedy  make  the  choices  about 
the  recovery — choices  about  whether  people 
should  repair  their  levees,  turn  their  lands 
into  new  wetlands,  sell  their  lands  to  the 
government  or  move  back  into  the  homes  be- 
longing to  the  families  and  communities 
that  have  suffered.  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
make  that  decision  for  them,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  some  bureaucrat,  environmentalist  or 
committee  chairman  should  make  it  either. 

However,  some  in  Washington  disagree 
with  me.  Beginning  in  late  Augu.st.  the  Clin- 
ton administration  began  a  retreat  from 
helping  people  rebuild  damaged  levees  along 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Under 
pressure  from  Washington  professional  envi- 
ronmentalists, the  White  House  directed  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  consider  new  al- 
ternatives, like  wetlands,  to  repairing  our 
current  flood-protection  system. 

After  assuring  many  flood-ravaged  Mis- 
souri communities  that  it  would  assist  them 
with  levee  rebuilding,  the  corps  did  a  com- 
plete reversal  on  Sept.  28.  Under  orders  from 
Washington,  the  corps  refused  to  help  com- 
munities that  it  had  earlier  pledged  to  as- 
sist. Small  towns  on  the  river  like  Orrick 
and  Hardin  that  had  been  devastated  by 
flooding  have  been  left  with  nowhere  to  turn 
for  help.  If  their  levees  remain  unrepaired, 
they  will  be  unprotected  from  fiood  waters 
this  spring. 

My  solution  to  this  crisis  is  straight- 
forward. I  want  the  corps  to  allow  levees 
that  are  sponsored  by  communities  and 
other  public  organizations  the  option  of  en- 
tering the  federal  levee  program  and  getting 


assistance  in  rebuilding  their  levees  to  pre- 
flood  conditions.  The  public  sponsors  of  lev- 
ees entering  the  federal  program  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  corps'  high  standards  for 
levees  and  abide  fully  by  the  program's  re- 
quirements. Only  publicly  sponsored  levees, 
not  private  levees,  could  participate  and  gel 
federal  rebuilding  assistance  under  my  ap- 
proach. 

The  environmental  activists  and  their  al- 
lies want  to  deny  this  assistance  to  flood- 
ravaged  communities.  They  know  these 
towns  and  families  are  financially  wiped  out 
from  the  Hooding.  By  depriving  them  of  any 
assistance,  and  thus  their  choices,  they  hope 
to  drive  people  from  their  homes.  They  even 
go  as  far  as  claiming  that  rebuilding  these 
publicly  sponsored  levees  amounts  to  "flood 
pork."  Frankly,  that's  an  argument  only 
people  sitting  high  and  dry  in  Washington  or 
behind  30-foot-high.  multimillion-dollar  lev- 
ees would  make  so  cavalierly. 

No  Missouri  flood  victim  would  profit  from 
•flood  pork."  Forty-seven  people  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  homes  of  55.000  families  were 
damaged.  All  told,  our  state  suffered  nearly 
$15  billion  in  economic  losses.  Federal  assist- 
ance will  not  come  close  to  compensating 
fiood  victims  for  their  actual  damages,  let 
alone  their  suffering.  People  who  call  this 
humanitarian  aid  "pork"  should  be  ashamed. 

Most  Missourians  agree  that  Washington 
should  not  try  to  prevent  fiood  victims  from 
returning  to  their  homes  and  communities. 
But  as  taxpayers,  as  people  may  question 
whether  this  is  the  wisest  use  of  their  tax 
dollars.  Let  me  briefly  outline  the  three  fed- 
eral alternatives:  doing  nothing,  creating  a 
new  fiood-protection  system  like  a  fioodway 
or  rebuilding  damaged  levees. 

First,  if  the  federal  government  does  noth- 
ing to  help  repair  these  levees,  then  people  in 
the  Midwest  will  continue  to  suffer  fiood 
damages,  costing  the  government  more  in 
lost  tax  revenue,  economic  damages  and  dis- 
aster assistance  until  they  are  protected.  It 
would  also  waste  billions  of  dollars  already 
invested  in  these  communities  and  cause  un- 
told suffering. 

As  a  result,  one  of  every  four  damaged  lev- 
ees along  the  river  would  be  left  without  fed- 
eral assistance  for  repairs.  This  haphazard 
approach  would  hold  the  river  back  as  well 
as  a  bucket  full  of  holes  holds  water.  When 
the  river  breaches  damaged  levees,  it  will 
roll  behind  the  protection  system,  fiooding 
everything  in  its  path,  including  towns  like 
Orrick  and  Hardin. 

Next,  if  the  federal  government  were  to 
create  a  new  fiood  protection  system,  it 
would  easily  cost  billions  of  tax  dollars.  We 
would  need  to  buy  out  miles  and  miles  of 
land,  including  entire  communities  along  the 
river,  and  pay  people  a  fair  price.  That's  un- 
less the  government  just  seizes  people's  land 
or  pays  them  next  to  nothing  for  it.  Then  a 
new  system  of  levees  and  wetlands  would 
have  to  be  constructed  from  scratch.  That's 
by  far  the  most  costly  approach,  and  the  one 
favored  by  some  environmental  activists. 

Finally,  simple  common  sense  and  hard 
budget  figures  dictate  that  repairing  our 
damaged  levees  is  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  protect  people  from  fiooding.  Using 
information  from  the  corps,  I  estimate  that 
up  to  482  publicly  sponsored  levees  would 
enter  the  federal  program  under  my  proposal 
at  an  average  cost  of  S2I8,000  a  levee.  The 
total  federal  cost  could  come  to  $105  million. 

So,  the  options  are:  invest  some  tax  dollars 
now  in  repairing  our  current  levee  system; 
spend  a  lot  of  tax  dollars  now  to  experiment 
with  a  new  fiood  system,  or  shell  out  a  bunch 
of  money  down  the  road  as  the  price  of  doing 
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little  or  nothing  to  repair  these  levees.  As 
taxpayers,  you  should  be  appalled  to  know 
that  your  federal  government  threatens  to 
impose  the  most  expensive  and  cold-hearted 
levee  option  on  people  along  the  river — doing 
nothln?. 

There  is  no  single  answer  or  approach  that 
is  right  for  everyone  along  the  river.  Each 
family  and  community  has  its  own  unique 
situation  and  must  make  its  own  choices 
about  its  future.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  afford  to  buy  out 
all  the  land  in  the  flood  plain  or  create  new 
wetlands.  Yet  we  also  cannot  afford  to  sit 
and  just  watch  while  Missouri  families  are 
wiped  out  again  this  spring  when  the  normal 
spring  rains  come  and  which  public  airports, 
roads,  bridges  and  water  treatment  facilities 
we  just  paid  to  repair  are  once  again  de- 
stroyed by  flood  waters.  Lets  put  people  first 
so  that  we  can  rebuild  our  flood  protection 
before  it's  too  late.* 


HONORING  TOM  MULLON 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Tom 
Mullon,  the  Director  of  Minnesota's  VA 
Medical  Center,  who  recently  retired 
after  34  years  of  service  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  that  "men 
who  have  offered  their  lives  for  their 
country  know  that  patriotism  is  not 
fear  of  something;  it  is  the  love  of 
something."  A  Minnesota  veteran  used 
these  very  words  to  describe  Tom 
MuUon's  service  to  the  veterans  of  this 
country — and  never  more  appropriately 
have  those  words  been  used. 

In  the  last  10  years  of  duty,  Tom  has 
nurtured  the  Minneapolis  VA  Medical 
Center  into  the  very  best  in  the  United 
States.  Along  the  way.  he  has  gained 
experience  at  VA  Medical  Centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  has 
worked  on  a  wide  variety  of  health  care 
projects, 

Tom's  personal  crusade  was  to  ensure 
that  VA  Medical  Centers  provide  top 
quality  health  care  that  is  able  to  com- 
pete with  care  given  at  any  private 
hospital.  Over  the  years  he  imple- 
mented this  philosophy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, California,  Washington,  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as 
St.  Cloud  and  Minneapolis  in  Min- 
nesota. 

While  serving  as  associate  director  of 
the  St.  Cloud  VA  Medical  Facility, 
near  my  home,  Tom  made  service  to 
the  wider  community  a  keystone  of  his 
work.  According  to  Al  Loehr,  former 
St.  Cloud  mayor  and  Minnesota  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Commissioner,  Tom  had  the 
hospital  involved  in  the  United  Way— 
and,  in  turn,  the  community  became 
involved  in  hospital  volunteer  work. 
This  tradition  continues  in  St.  Cloud 
today,  with  a  force  of  450  volunteers. 

As  a  VA  hospital  director  in  Omaha, 
NE,  Tom  pushed  for  outreach  care  for 
veterans  in  remote  rural  communities. 
He  eventually  became  a  regional  direc- 
tor for  14  states. 

In  the  early  1980s,  he  provided  leader- 
ship on  a  $240  million  VA  hospital  con- 


struction project  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 
The  Minneapolis  Medical  Center  came 
under  his  direction  in  1984 — and  today, 
it  is  a  flagship  facility. 

During  his  time  in  Minnesota,  Tom 
Mullon  has  undertaken  an  absolutely 
dizzying  array  of  projects — and  suc- 
ceeded at  them.  He  helped  establish  the 
Veterans  Counseling  Service  and  the 
PTSD  Center,  as  well  as  a  Brain 
Sciences  Center.  He  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  veterans  in  an  empty  build- 
ing on  the  Minneapolis  VA  campus.  He 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  residency 
and  research  program,  in  partnership 
with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pital and  Clinic. 

He  helped  to  develop  the  Twin  Ports 
Outpatient  Satellite  Clinic  in  Wiscon- 
sin. During  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
this  facility  was  in  a  state  of  readiness 
to  receive  casualties — and  recently 
opened  one  of  the  few  Women  Veterans 
Comprehensive  Health  Centers  in  the 
country. 

Tom  has  also  been  a  very  valuable 
asset  in  the  struggle  for  health  care  re- 
form, working  on  legislation  to  reform 
the  third-party-payer  system  and  cre- 
ate alternatives  in  health  care  deliv- 
ery. He  was  first  chairman  of  the  Dako- 
tas/Minnesota  Network  Council  to  co- 
ordinate care  of  veterans  in  the  upper 
midwest. 

Time  would  not  permit  me  to  share 
with  you  all  of  the  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude that  Minnesota  veterans  have  ex- 
pressed to  Tom  Mullon,  but  here  are  a 
few  that  can  stand  for  many:  "This 
man  knew  everyone's  job  *  *  *  he  al- 
ways found  a  way  to  care  for  the  vet- 
eran *  *  *  outstanding  civil  servant 
*  *  *  committed  to  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  veterans  in  all  regards  *  *  * 
understands  the  importance  of  veter- 
ans organizations  in  helping  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration *  *  *  extraordinary." 

It  is  almost  hard  to  believe  that  Tom 
is  able  to  have  a  life  outside  of  his  pa- 
tients at  the  VA,  but  he  has  in  fact 
shared  31  years  with  his  wife  Luella. 
Their  relationship,  not  surprisingly, 
grew  out  of  their  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  veterans — the  couple  met  at  a 
VA  Medical  Center  in  Montrose.  NY. 
where  Tom  was  a  personnel  trainee  and 
Luella  was  a  nurse.  Luella  today  con- 
tinues her  nursing  career.  Together 
they  managed  to  raise  four  children — 
Patricia,  Kathy.  Mark,  and  John. 

Tom  Mullon  deserves  every  award 
and  honor  that  he  has  received 
throughout  his  long  career.  He  has 
been  a  wonderful  resource  for  the  vet- 
erans of  Minnesota,  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  him  good  health  and 
much  happiness  in  his  retirement.* 


"A  LOUD  SILENCE  ON  RACISM" 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  Fri- 
day evening  during  recess,  I  had  my 
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television  set  on  the  news— I  believe  it 
was  ABC — when  I  heard  Roger  Wilkins. 
a  professor  of  history  at  George  Mason 
University,  who  is  an  articulate 
spokesperson  for  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity who  should  be  listened  to  not 
only  by  Members  of  Congress,  but  also 
by  this  administration.  He  told  that 
meeting  and  the  Nation  that  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
poor  in  our  country,  if  we  really  want 
to  do  something  about  crime. 

It  was  one  of  many  instances  I  have 
seen,  heard,  and  read  where  Roger  Wil- 
kins calls  on  this  Nation  to  do  better. 

I  view  him  as  a  great  national  asset. 

The  next  day.  I  picked  up  the  New 
York  times  and  read  an  op-ed  piece  by 
Roger  Wilkins  on  racism,  this  time 
against  Jews,  offered  by  an  African- 
American. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  that 
Roger  Wilkins'  statement  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Whenever  we  create  barriers  to  un- 
derstanding one  another,  we  create  fu- 
ture problems  for  our  country. 

That  is  true  when  we  ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  That  is  true  when  we 
fail  to  reach  out  to  one  another  across 
the  barriers  of  race,  religion,  and  eth- 
nic background. 

This  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have 
Roger  Wilkins  in  our  midst.  We  should 
be  listening  to  him  more  often. 

The  statement  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  1994] 

A  Loud  Silence  on  Racism 

(By  Roger  Wilkins) 

Washington.— Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad  of 
the  Nation  of  Islam,  speaking  at  Kean  Col- 
lege in  Union.  N.J..  on  Nov.  29.  talked  of  "Co- 
lumbia Jew-niversity"  and  "Jew  York  City" 
and  suggested  that  German  Jews  brought  the 
Holocaust  upon  themselves.  He  also  took 
aim  at  whites  generally,  the  Pope,  homo- 
sexual and  the  blind  and  disabled. 

No  blacks  on  the  faculty  and  staff  con- 
demned the  contents  of  the  speech,  according 
to  news  reports.  One  faculty  member 
sidestepped  issues  raised  by  the  talk  and 
lashed  out  at  racism  on  the  campus,  to 
which  he  believed  Jewish  faculty  members 
had  contributed. 

In  avoiding  swift  and  forceful  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Muhammad's  bilious  diatribe,  the 
black  faculty  members  failed  their  students, 
failed  their  obligations  as  members  of  a  civ- 
ilized community  and  failed  to  uphold  the 
best  traditions  of  the  black  struggle. 

While  I  have  never  been  to  Kean  College,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  allegations  that 
black  adults  on  the  campus  have  encoun- 
tered racial  problems.  Despite  splendid  ef- 
forts on  many  campuses  to  change  behavior, 
populations  and  curriculums,  racism  remains 
alive  and  extremely  hurtful  in  academia.  But 
this  is  exactly  why  black  staff  and  faculty 
members  must  display  exemplary  moral  be- 
havior. It  is  not  just  the  black  adults  on 
campus  who  are  harmed  by  racism;  it  is.  pri- 
marily and  most  distressingly,  the  stu- 
dents—students of  all  colors  and  back- 
grounds. The  black  adults  have  important 
lessons  to  teach  all  students,  in  the  class- 
rooms and  outside. 

Most  white.  Hispanic,  Asian  and  American 
Indian  students  get  their  first  sustained  ex- 
posure to  a  black  adult  when  they  come  into 
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our  classroom.  No  matter  what  subject  we 
teach,  our  personas  can  be  powerful  counter- 
vailing lessons  to  the  racist  notions  that 
nonblack  students  bring  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  homes. 

Black  students  have  come  already  hurt  by 
a  disdainful  culture  into  an  academic  atmos- 
phere of  profound  ambivalence.  Despite  the 
strongest  efforts  of  the  best-intentioned  in- 
stitutions, the  atmosphere  at  predominantly 
white  colleges  and  universities  shrieks, 
"This  is  a  white  space  that  you  occupy  only 
at  our  sufferance!"  Not  too  long  ago.  a  black 
student  in  Oklahoma  told  me,  "White  people 
give  me  looks  that  say.  'What  are  you  doing 
here?'"  I  asked  him  when  that  happened. 
"Every  time  I  walk  into  a  room."  he  replied. 

One  of  our  most  important  jobs  as  black 
staff  and  faculty  is  to  help  these  young  peo- 
ple, whose  sense  of  themselves  is  precarious, 
learn  that  though  it  will  be  psychically  and 
often  economically  difficult,  they  can  be- 
come strong,  effective  and  fulfilled  citizens 
as  so  many  of  the  most  honorable  African- 
Americans  have  been  over  the  centuries. 

Harriet  Tubman.  Frederick  Douglass,  So- 
journer Truth.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
W.E.B.  DuBois.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marshall  were 
among  those  who  created  our  best  traditions. 
Their  lives  teach  us  that  we  blacks  are  much 
more  than  simply  the  sum  of  our  injuries 
and  grievances. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  black  faculty  mem- 
bers have  in  passing  on  those  lessons  is  to 
separate,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  our 
teaching  from  the  anger  and  pain  our  own  in- 
stitutional struggles  have  inflicted  on  us.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  manage  our  anger  and 
pain  and  to  use  them  constructively  in  order 
to  teach  our  students  how  to  do  it  after  we 
are  gone. 

Our  heroes  did  that.  Though  some  of  them 
worked  during  slavery  and  others  during 
deepest  segregation,  they  were  not  whiners 
or  scapegoaters.  Some  of  the  most  coura- 
geous and  effective  allies  many  had  were 
Jews.  They  had  other  white  allies  as  well- 
some  of  them  Catholic,  blind,  lesbian  or  gay. 
Our  great  leaders  were  not  immune  to  pain 
or  anger,  but  they  were  not  racists. 

It  is  not  weakness  to  control  your  justifi- 
able rage,  to  resist  scapegoating.  to  deal 
with  people  as  individuals  and  to  use  humane 
values  to  advance  our  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  weak  to  be  vile  and  stupid  and 
anti-Semitic  and  homophobic  and  racist. 
Sometimes  it  takes  strength  for  teachers  to 
say  such  things  to  students  when  a  truly 
wicked  and  destructive  message  has  just 
pandered  to  their  deepest  injuries  and  inse- 
curities.* 


AN  UPGRADE  FOR  AMTRAK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  while 
driving  back  from  our  home  in  south- 
ern Illinois  to  Washington,  DC,  my  wife 
and  I  stayed  overnight  in  West  Virginia 
and  picked  up  the  Herald-Dispatch  of 
Huntington,  WV  on  Monday,  January  3, 
1994.  In  it  was  an  editorial  on  Amtrak 
that  makes  so  much  sense.  I  thought 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 

It  points  out,  among  other  things, 
that  in  1981,  passenger  fares  of  Amtrak 
covered  only  48  percent  of  their  opei:^t- 
ing  costs,  and  today  it  is  80  percent. 

Amtrak  is  a  huge  success. 

It  should  be  continued,  invested  in. 
and  further  developed. 


At  this  point.  I  ask  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  the  Herald- 
Dispatch: 

(From  the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch.  Jan. 
3.  19941 

An  Upgrade  for  Amtrak 

"The  operation  was  a  success — but  the  pa- 
tient died."  That  old  line  comes  to  mind  in 
reviewing  the  latest  financial  statement 
from  Amtrak.  the  government-owned  rail 
passenger  system. 

Amtrak  has  increased  its  passenger  load 
and  cut  its  operating  costs.  As  a  result, 
there's  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  subsidy 
it  must  ask  from  Congress  each  year.  In  1981, 
passenger  fares  covered  only  48  percent  of 
Amtrak's  operating  costs.  Now  that  figure  is 
80  percent.  Amtrak  officials  say  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  it  can  operate  self-suffi- 
ciently. 

But  there's  a  big  "if  in  that  forecast. 

Despite  its  improving  revenue  picture.  Am- 
trak needs  a  massive  infusion  of  money  to 
replace  its  aging  equipment.  More  than  half 
its  passenger  cars  are  more  than  40  years  old. 
Keeping  them  in  repair  and  in  service  is  a 
constant,  costly  headache.  Its  stations  and 
repair  yards  also  need  modernized. 

Amtrak  President  Thomas  Downs  puts  the 
case  bluntly:  "You  have  to  invest  in  the  cap- 
ital plant,  or  this  railroad  will  simply  die  as 
we  know  it." 

Last  year.  Amtrak  trains— including  The 
Cardinal,  which  links  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  via  Huntington— carried  21  million 
passengers.  That's  a  heckuva  lot  of  folks  to 
leave  standing  at  the  station.  Uncle  Sam 
clearly  needs  to  modernize  Amtrak's  fleet.* 


"SENTENCING  OPINION"  BY  HON. 
ROBERT  W.  SWEET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  make 
grand  speeches  about  mandatory  mini- 
mums,  and  it  sounds  like  we're  being 
tough  on  crime. 

We  not  only  need  to  be  tough  on 
crime,  we  need  to  be  smart  on  crime, 
and  we  are  not  being  smart  on  crime. 

Federal  judges  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  opposing  the  mandatory  mini- 
mums  that  are  now  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The  statistics  certainly  ought  to  in- 
dicate to  us  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
leave  these  decisions  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  rather  than  im- 
posing sentences  when  we  do  not  know 
the  circumstances. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Judge  Robert  W.  Sweet,  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
New  York  City. 

He  comments  on  a  case  before  him.  It 
is  his  sentencing  opinion  ana  does  not 
go  into  detail,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
detail,  but  someone  was  sentenced  to 
life  in  prison  because  of  the  importa- 
tion and  distribution  of  more  than  one 
kilogram  of  heroin  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  to  insert  Judge  Sweet's 
thoughtful  comments  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Sentencing  Opinion 
(By  Robert  W.  Sweet) 

On  November  30.  1993.  the  defendant  Kwok 
Ching  Yu  does  not  face  me  for  sentence  but 


rather  the  unseen  Members  of  Congress.  This 
sentence  raises  serious  ethical  problems  for 
the  sentencing  judge,  and  in  my  view  for 
Congress,  and  our  society.  Under  the  man- 
dated sentence  imposed  by  Congress  by  the 
passage  of  21  U.S.C.  §848.  this  first  offender, 
42  years  old.  must  be  sentenced— as  a  matter 
of  law— to  life  imprisonment.  This  is  a  de- 
cree imposed  arbitrarily  without  any  knowl- 
edge about  Kwok  Ching  Yu  or  any  consider- 
ation of  his  circumstances  other  than  the 
commission  of  the  acts  which  Congress  has 
defined  as  violations  of  the  drug  laws  result- 
ing from  the  importation  of  heroin  into  the 
United  States. 

The  rigidity  of  arbitrary  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentencing  laws,  in  which  the  sentenc- 
ing judge  has  no  authority,  has  caused  at 
least  one  judge,  the  Honorable  J.  Lawrence 
Irving  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
the  Southern  District  of  California,  to  resign 
his  commission.  See  "Criticizing  Sentencing 
Rules.  U.S.  Judge  Resigns,"  N.Y.  Times,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.  at  22:  Gary  T.  Lowenthal, 
"Mandatory  Sentencing  Laws:  Undermining 
the  Effectiveness  of  Determinate  Sentencing 
Reform,"  81  Calif.  L.  Rev.  61.  73  n.51  (1993). 
Perhaps  he  considered,  as  I  now  do.  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Nuremberg  principles  of 
personal  responsibility  to  this  arbitrary  and 
ministerial  act  dictated  by  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  this  procedure 
and  such  sentences  constitutional,  see.  e.g., 
Harmelin  v.  Michigan.  Ill  S.  Ct.  2680  (1991). 
and  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  to  comply  with 
that  holding.  Were  it  otherwise.  I  would  con- 
clude that  the  imposition  of  a  life  sentence 
without  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
does  not  constitute  due  process 

My  only  options  in  the  face  of  the  statute 
and  the  present  state  of  the  law  are  to  follow 
Judge  Irving's  example  and  to  resign  to  pro- 
test a  process  which  I  believe  to  be  fun- 
damentally flawed,  or  to  execute  a  Congres- 
sional mandate  without  further  consider- 
ation or  authority.  With  serious  misgivings 
but  because  the  issue  of  the  propriety  of 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  I  shall  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  life  imprisonment  and  forward 
these  sentencing  minutes  and  his  probation 
report  to  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Having  presided  over  the  first  trial  in 
which  the  jurors  could  not  reach  a  unani- 
mous verdict  and  the  second  trial  in  which 
his  guilt  was  established  to  the  jury's  satis- 
faction, and  having  read  the  complete  and 
thorough  probation  report.  I  have  knowledge 
about  the  history  and  offense  of  Kwok  Ching 
Yu  that  I  may  not  employ  in  connection 
with  his  sentence.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I 
would  necessarily  impose  a  different  sen- 
tence, but  it  is  evident  that  this  sentence  is 
harsh  for  a  first  offender. 

Congress  has  stripped  me  and  my  brothers 
and  sisters  of  any  power  to  act  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  92%  of  us  have  urged  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  mandatory  nature  of  these 
sentences.  See  "Judges  Oppose  Mandatory 
Minimums."  The  Third  Branch.  Nov.  11.  1993, 
at  1  (reporting  results  of  survey  of  federal 
judges  conducted  by  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California).  Notwithstanding.  Con- 
gress has  to  date  concluded  that  arbitrary 
sentences,  which  they  require  to  be  imposed 
without  consideration  of  the  individual,  best 
serve  justice  and  society. 

This  situation  brings  to  mind  the  observa- 
tion of  de  Tocqueville,  quoted  by  W.H.  Auden 
&  Louis  Kronenberger  in  The  Viking  Book  of 
Aphorisms.  209  (1962): 

"A  revolt  of  the  judiciary  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  a  government  than  any  other,  even 
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a  military  revolt.  Now  and  then  it  uses  the 
military  to  suppress  disorder,  but  it  defends 
itself  every  day  by  means  of  the  courts.  To 
render  a  people  obedient  and  keep  them  so, 
savage  laws  inefficiently  enforced  are  less  ef- 
fective than  mild  laws,  enforced  by  an  effi- 
cient administration  regularly,  automati- 
cally, as  it  were,  every  day  and  on  all  alike." 

While  it  will  not  serve  this  defendant,  it  is 
my  profound  plea  which  echoes  that  of  the 
Federal  Judges"  Association  that  these  pro- 
visions governing  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences be  amended  to  permit  some  consider- 
ation of  individual  defendants,  a  consider- 
ation to  which  I  believe  every  defendant  is 
entitled.' 

Because  Kwok  Ching  Yu  was  found  guilty 
upon  a  retrial  of  Counts  One.  Two.  Five.  Six. 
Seven,  Eight  and  Nine  of  conspiracy  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States  and  to  distribute 
more  than  one  kilogram  of  heroin  in  viola- 
tion of  21  U.S.C.  §§846  and  963  (Counts  One 
and  Two);  of  being  a  principal  administrator 
of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  in  viola- 
tion of  21  U.S.C.  §§848  (a)  &  (b)  (Count  Five); 
of  importing  heroin  into  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  21  U.S.C.  §§812,  952,  960(a)(1), 
960(b)(1)(A)  and  18  U.S.C.  §2  (Counts  Si.x  and 
Eight);  and  of  possession  of  heroin  with  in- 
tent to  distribute  in  violation  of  21  U.S.C. 
§§812.  841(a)(1).  B41(b)(l)(A)  and  18  U.S.C.  §2; 
and  because  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  was 
convicted  involved  231  kilograms  of  heroin,  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  must  be  im- 
posed, together  with  5  years'  supervised  re- 
lease. No  fine  will  be  imposed,  but  pursuant 
to  18  U.S.C.  §3013  a  special  assessment  of 
S350.00  is  mandatory. 

The  Presentence  Report  and  Addendum 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Probation  Office  graded 
his  offense  conduct  under  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Guidelines  (the  "Guidelines")  at 
a  total  offense  level  of  46  and  assigned  him  a 
Guidelines  criminal  history  category  of  I. 
The  Guidelines  Range  for  this  offense  level  is 
also  life  imprisonment.  The  defendant  ob- 
jects to  the  Probation  Department's  aug- 
mentation of  his  offense  level  by  two  points 
for  obstruction  of  justice.  Without  this  aug- 
mentation, however,  his  offense  level  is  44, 
and  the  Guidelines  Range  for  an  offense  level 
of  44  and  a  criminal  history  category  of  I  is 
also  life.  I  conclude,  however,  that  the  let- 
ters at  issue  do  not  constitute  an  obstruction 
of  justice  though  that  determination  does 
not  affect  the  result  here. 

Through  counsel  I  have  been  asked  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  United  States  v.  Ward.  814 
F.  Supp.  23  (E.D.  Va.  1993)  in  determining  his 
sentence.  In  Ward,  although  the  defendant's 
total  offense  level  of  45  mandated  a  life  sen- 
tence, the  court  departed  downward  because 
the  defendant  was  49  years  old  with  no  juve- 
nile or  adult  criminal  convictions.  However, 
the  drug  offenses  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant in  Ward,  involving  the  distribution  of 
"crack"  cocaine  and  cocaine,  did  not  carry  a 
statutory  minimum  of  life  imprisonment.  I 
therefore  have  no  authority  to  follow  Ward. 

Despite  my  concerns  regarding  the  effi- 
cacy, justice,  and  constitutionality  of  man- 
datory minimum  sentences,  I  am  bound  to 
impose  the  sentence  that  Congress  has  im- 
posed and  that  I  have  just  described.* 


'  While  not  relevant  to  ethical  concerns,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Kwok  Ching  Yu'a  probation  re- 
port indicates  that  the  most  recent  advisory  from 
the  Administrative  OfTice  of  the  U.S.  Courts  sug- 
gests that  the  monthly  costs  of  Mr.  Yu's  imprison- 
ment will  be  S1.492.(X).  Since  Mr.  Yu  has  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  32.7  years,  see  1993  World  Almanac  at  940.  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  sentence  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  {585,460.00. 


VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
Rabbi  Herbert  Bronstein  gave  a  sermon 
at  the  North  Shore  Congregation  Israel 
on  the  problem  of  violence  in  our  coun- 
try. 

First,  he  properly  went  after  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  in  our  country 
and  said  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  applaud  his  emphasis. 

Then  he  took  on  the  question  of  tele- 
vision violence. 

At  one  point  in  his  speech  he  says: 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
the  television  business  can  deny  that  violent 
television  influences  behavior  and  then  turn 
around  and  charge  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
minute  of  commercial  time  with  the  equal 
argument  that  television  will  influence  the 
behavior  of  masses  of  viewers. 

He  also  adds  these  words  of  wisdom: 

Sometimes  television  can  be  a  tremen- 
dously positive  force  in  our  society.  But  dur- 
ing one  week  last  year  in  which  tremen- 
dously significant  events  were  taking  place 
in  the  world,  on  television  three  events 
dominated:  One.  the  retirement  of  Mike 
Ditka  as  the  Bear's  coach:  two.  the  tremen- 
dously earth-shaking  news  of  the  issuance  of 
the  Elvis  Presley  stamp;  but  more  than  any 
other  the  .'\my  Fisher  story.  Most  disturbing 
was  that  this  empty,  shallow,  good-for-noth- 
ing who  had  allegedly  engaged  in  an  extra- 
marital affair  with  a  Long  Island  auto  me- 
chanic and  had  murderously  assaulted  his 
wife  with  a  gun  was,  with  tremendous  bally- 
hoo and  hype  transformed  by  all  three  major 
networks  into  a  national  figure  in  three  full- 
length  Amy  Fisher  stories,  two  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  Psychologists  all  over  the 
country  began  to  criticize  the  networks  for 
getting  a  twisted  message  across  to  teen- 
agers all  over  the  country  as  to  what  kind  of 
person  is  important  and  can  be  made  into  a 
.star  and  for  the  appeal  to  the  most  prurient 
instincts  of  people  and  lowering  of  the  public 
taste. 

And  then  reporters  went  after  the  tele- 
vision producers.  The  most  revealing  com- 
ments were  made  by  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  NBC  in  charge  of  programming,  Ruth 
Slawson.  Surprisingly,  she  lamented  the 
whole  matter.  She  .said  that  she  had  serious 
reservations  about  the  process  and  how  Am.y 
Fisher's  story  became  the  hottest  thing  on 
American  television:  "All  of  us  perpetuated 
this,"  Ms.  Slawson,  said.  "It  became  a  media 
phenomenon.  Overall,  I'm  not  happy  about 
the  state  of  the  movies  on  television.  It's 
crazy"  she  said.  "It's  self-perpetuating." 

That  made  me  wonder.  She  was  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  programming.  Then 
why  does  she  do  it?  She  goes  on  to  say:  "We 
all  don't  want  to  keep  on  doing  these  true- 
crime  movies  but  then  these  numbers — the 
ratings  come  in  and  what  choice  do  we  have? 
(New  York  Times.  January  3,  1993). 

Numbers,  ratings,  of  course,  means  money. 
No  matter  what  other  issues  are  involved,  it 
is  as  if  this  is  the  ultimate  justification  for 
everything:  The  money,  the  ratings  come  in 
and  then  you  have  no  choice.  But  if  the  num- 
bers, the  "ratings"  are  the  ultimate  jus- 
tification, the  Mafia  too  can  say  exactly  the 
same  thing:  "We  don't  like  selling  drugs, 
prostitution,  pornography,  putting  corpses 
into  trunks  but  the  ratings  come  in.  what 
choice  do  we  have?"  "What  choice  do  we 
have?",  the  drug  gangs  can  say  that  shoot  up 
people  including  innocent  children.   "What 


choice  do  we  have?"  say  the  people  who  mar- 
ket guns  for  profit.  "What  choice  do  we 
have?"  the  congressmen  can  say.  "The  lobby 
comes  in  and  what  choice  do  we  have?"  And 
the  people  who  make  the  violent  films  which 
affect  the  mentality  of  millions  of  children 
can  say  "the  ratings  come  in  and  what 
choice  do  we  have?" 

I  wrote  to  that  vice  president  of  program- 
ming and  said:  "You  do  have  a  choice.  You 
may  not  make  as  much  money  as  you  now 
do.  but  you  do  have  a  choice.  And  worse,  you 
are  choosing  for  us.  You  are  choosing  the  de- 
struction of  the  public  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  life." 

I  am  grateful  to  Rabbi  Bronstein,  and 
I  ask  that  these  remarks  be  entered 
into  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Violence  in  America 
(By  Rabbi  Herbert  Bronstein) 

The  violent  death  of  Michael  Jordan's  fa- 
ther struck  a  nerve  in  the  American  psyche. 
While  he  was  only  one  of  many  thousands  of 
victims  of  murder  in  America  this  year,  his 
prominence  made  him  a  symbol  of  random 
violence  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  excruciating  sym- 
bol of  violence  in  our  society,  a  bell  of 
mourning  and  warning  that  tolls  ominously 
for  all  of  us.  It  is  the  radical  rise  in  the  num- 
ber of  violent  deaths  of  children  in  our  soci- 
ety: 

At  play  in  the  public  streets,  in  parks,  on 
their  porches,  in  their  homes,  at  birthday 
parties,  as  innocent  bystanders  of  gang  wars 
or  petty  teenage  scuffles  once  settled  with 
fists  and  now  with  guns  more  easily  obtain- 
able by  many  of  our  children  than  books,  or 
in  drive  by  shootings  that  have  replaced  (as 
a  pastime  among  teenagers)  the  innocent 
automobile  cruising  of  the  1950's,  or  in  acci- 
dents with  guns  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
households  of  half  of  the  American  public. 
Only  decades  ago  any  of  these  deaths  would 
have  been  considered  a  bizarre  anomaly 
evoking  astonished  horror.  They  are  now  as 
common-place  and  routine  on  the  daily  news, 
day  in,  day  out.  as  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  weather  reports. 

Over  the  summer  I  read  with  sad  irony 
that  yet  another  scholar'  has  agreed  that 
the  story  of  the  binding  of  Isaac  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  intended  as  a  strong  protest 
against  human  violence,  a  marked  step  to- 
ward the  rejection  of  general  human  aggres- 
sion which  in  ancient  days  took  the  form  of 
the  ritual  murder  of  children.  Abraham,  with 
whom  the  Divine  voice  pleads,  "Lay  not  your 
hand  upon  the  child"  represents  a  new 
emerging  consciousness  moving  beyond  vio- 
lence. 

But  how  much  more  than  in  ancient  days 
do  we  need  a  Divine  voice  pleading  with  us  to 
make  our  stand,  each  of  us  in  some  way, 
against  the  violence  with  which  our  society 
has  become  more  heavily  saturated  than  the 
fields  and  towns  of  the  flood-engulfed  Mid- 
west; and  whose  ghoulish  sign  is  the  murder 
of  children.  As  the  Tribune  of  January  3,  1993 
put  it:  the  tale  of  the  violent  deaths  of  chil- 
dren every  year  in  Chicago  alone  is  a  tale  of 
epic  proportions,  the  tale  of  a  society  that  is 
unable  to  perform  its  fundamental  duty,  the 
protection  of  its  most  vulnerable  members; 
and  which  has  yielded  its  claim  to  the  term 
"civilization". 

And  children  are  a  tragic  symbol  of  vio- 
lence in  yet  another  way  because  of  the  radi- 
cal rise  in  numbers  of  children  who,  in  our 
society,  become  killers.  The  annual  rate  of 


'  Bergmann.  Martin.  In  the  Shadow  of  Moloch. 


arrest  for  youths  under  twenty  years  of  age 
in  Chicago  has  risen  between  1965  and  1990  by 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  percent.  Be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  percent  of  violent 
crimes,  usually  with  firearms,  are  commit- 
ted by  young  people,  many  as  young  as  ten 
years  of  age. 

In  many  a  perfectly  maintained  working 
class  upright  section  of  our  country  "the  boy 
and  his  gun"  as  Time  Magazine  has  put  it 
has  replaced  "the  boy  and  his  dog".  With 
shotguns  available  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
sawed  off  and  turned  it  into  automatic  weap- 
ons, teenagers  now  repay  their  petty 
vengeances  by  shooting  up  cars  as  entertain- 
ment or  the  homes  or  front  porches  of  people 
they  do  not  like.  A  young  woman  whose  life- 
long ambition  was  to  teach  kindergarten 
(only  one  of  thousands  of  such  stories)  is 
shot  while  playing  Softball,  by  a  teenager 
from  a  passing  elevated  train.  Why?  "like  he 
saw  in  the  movies".  About  a  month  ago  in  El 
Monte,  California,  two  young  men  riding  a 
bicycle,  one  on  the  handlebars,  shot  two  peo- 
Dle  dead  and  wounded  a  third.  In  Kansas 
City,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  fifteen  year  old 
pulled  out  a  gun  in  the  movie  house  and  shot 
his  mother  to  death.  Two  girls,  of  what  is  for 
us  Bat  Mitzvah  age  were  apprehended  in  a  se- 
rious plot  to  murder  their  teacher.  One  man 
in  Washington,  D.C.  recently  shot  five  people 
because  someone  had  bumped  into  him  on 
the  dance  floor.  In  the  same  area  a  young 
man  pulls  up  to  another  car,  shoots  the  per- 
son in  the  driver's  seat  because  he  did  not 
like  the  music.  Friends,  this  reveals  an  ab- 
normal pathology  written  large  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  a  survey  of  first  and 
second  graders  in  all  schools  has  revealed 
that  thirty-one  percent  had  witnessed 
shootings;  thirty-nine  percent  had  seen  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  murdered. 

I  want  our  children  to  know  that  these 
conditions  of  violence  in  our  society  are  not 
natural.  It  was  not  always  like  this;  it  does 
not  have  to  be  like  this.  In  the  depth  of  the 
depression,  when  I  was  a  child,  a  time  of  far 
more  economic  duress,  far  more  unemploy- 
ment but  infinitely  fewer  guns  or  commer- 
cialized violence,  even  for  me  as  a  child  it 
was  safe  to  walk  or  play  in  parks  in  the 
evening.  You  could  welcome,  can  you  imag- 
ine, a  poor  person  into  your  house  for  a  sand- 
wich or  a  cup  of  coffee! 

Over  the  summer,  in  Louisiana,  a  Japanese 
youth  with  poor  English  comprehension, 
simply  knocking  on  the  door  to  ask  direc- 
tions is  shot  and  the  perpetrator  totally  ex- 
onerated on  the  grounds  that  the  young  man 
was  on  his  private  property!  Friends,  this  is 
the  justice  of  Sodom!  It  is  the  justice  of  a  vi- 
olence-ridden society  in  which  paranoia  has 
replaced  the  most  elemental  civility. 

And  that  is  the  other  great  symbol  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  The  loss  of  civil  space. 
It  is  no  longer  that  we  are  not  safe  in  certain 
parts  of  the  city.  We  are  not  safe  in  parks,  on 
the  expressways,  in  our  own  driveways,  in 
the  malls:  we  are  taught  how  to  get  out  of 
our  cars,  how  to  enter  and  leave  banks.  In 
the  emergency  rooms  of  our  hospitals,  trau- 
ma from  gun  violence  has  become  a  huge  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  American  public  but 
emergency  rooms  themselves  have  become 
scenes  of  violence.  And  the  two  places  which 
every  society  considers  its  ultimate,  abso- 
lute places  of  refuge  have  also  been  breached 
by  violence.  The  first  is  expressed  by  a  car- 
toon in  which  a  mother  pleads:  "I  can  not  let 
my  child  go,  I  am  afraid  of  the  guns,  the  kill- 
ing, the  terror."  And  a  man  responds: 
"Madam,  you  have  to  send  your  child  to 
school."  Counselors  and  therapists  are  regu- 


larly called  into  schools  all  over  the  country 
to  help  mourning  children  deal  with  the 
emotional  trauma  of  the  violent  death  of 
their  school  mates. 

And  that  other  absolute  redoubt  of  law. 
order  and  safety,  at  least  until  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  American  courtroom?  As  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  26,  1993.  put  it:  -For 
two  centuries  American  courtrooms  were 
sanctuaries  relying  more  on  calming  ritual, 
even  than  on  guards,  to  restrain  violent  out- 
burst." But  the  spell,  criminologists  say. 
snapped  in  the  1980's  when  unlicensed  guns 
proliferated  and  the  courts  became  tinder- 
boxes  exploding  with  violence,  with  murder. 
Attorneys-general  and  judges  give  testimony 
to  their  near  escapes.  The  courts  of  New 
York  State  two  years  ago  installed  metal  de- 
tectors. And,  are  you  ready  for  this,  in  one 
year  over  one  hundred  thousand  guns  and 
knives  were  confiscated. 

On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten  in  numbers  of  vio- 
lent random  murders  per  capita,  the  United 
States,  of  all  advanced  societies  is  just  under 
ten.  But  on  this  scale  not  one  other  country 
even  reaches  the  number  one!  Someone  has 
estimated  that  you  are  fifty-five  times  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  violent  assault  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  And  at 
least  we  should  start  to  listen  to  what  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  are  beginning  to  say.  we 
do  not  like  it,  that  America  is  not  a  safe 
place  to  live.  It  is,  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  put  it.  a  public  health  prob- 
lem of  major  proportions.  'Violence  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  national  disaster.  Violence  is  a 
plague.  I  am  convinced  that  violence  is  the 
number  one  problem  of  American  life  today 
and  that  nothing  should  be  higher  on  the  na- 
tional or  local  agenda  or  on  the  public  con- 
sciousness and  we  have  not  really  begun  to 
address  this  issue  as  a  nation. 

Obviously,  the  causes  of  such  a  calamity 
are  complex:  the  break  down  of  the  justice 
system,  jails  so  over  crowded  that  they  are 
mere  non-rehabilitative  holding  pens  with 
revolving  doors,  a  lack  of  seriousness  about 
punishment  of  crimes  with  guns;  a  society 
willing  to  fork-over  an  average  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  it  costs  to  incarcerate  a 
criminal  but  unwilling  to  pay  the  eight  thou- 
sand per  person  per  year  to  prevent  someone 
from  becoming  a  criminal;  all  the  decades  of 
the  neglect  of  the  social  infra-structure. 

But  two  factors  are  so  gross,  so  glaring 
that  we  ignore  them  at  our  peril  and  they 
are  the  verj-  factors  about  which  each  and 
every  one  of  us  can  do  something. 

First  and  foremost,  the  insane,  virtually 
unlimited,  avalanche  of  guns  of  all  kinds  in 
our  society.  Every  other  industrial  nation 
strictly  limits  gun  sales.  Every  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  nation  has  a  virtual  ban  on 
handguns.  But  here  any  criminal,  the  men- 
tally ill,  right-wing  fanatics,  cults  which 
build  huge  armaments,  anti-semitic,  anti- 
black,  the  white  Aryan  nation  armed  to  the 
teeth,  anyone,  can  get  almost  any  gun  at 
will  from  the  deadly  handgun  to  semi-auto- 
matic assault  weapons  used  previously  by 
terrorists  and  in  war,  now  the  favorite  weap- 
ons of  choice  by  criminals:  Two  hundred  mil- 
lion gruns  of  all  kinds  flooding  this  society, 
manufactured  and  distributed  every  week  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  as  compared  with  the 
exactly  thirty-three  hand  guns  legally  li- 
censed and  registered  to  the  public  in  all  of 
Japan.  Police  departments  are  out-gunned 
everywhere  by  the  criminals. 

Put  this  together  with  the  tinder-box  con- 
ditions of  unsolved  problems  in  our  society, 
the  abnormal  family  life,  poor  education, 
and  you  have  a  society  which  in  its  gun  pyol- 
icy  could  be  certified  as  deliberately  suici- 


dal! Every  couple  of  years  in  this  country 
more  people  are  killed  in  random  violence 
than  all  the  soldiers  killed  in  all  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  years.  Over  twenty-three  thousand 
Americans  murdered  by  handguns  alone  last 
year.  A  new  handgun  is  produced  for  sale  in 
America  every  twenty  seconds  and  every  two 
and  a  half  minutes  someone  is  shot.  More 
than  one  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  stu- 
dents, it  is  estimated,  carry  handguns  to 
school  every  day.  One  lone  gunman  took  an 
AK-47.  bought  without  any  background 
check  or  waiting  period,  to  a  Stockton.  Cali- 
fornia elementary  school  and  gunned  down 
thirty-four  children  and  one  teacher  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 

It  is  clear  that  a  majority  of  Americans, 
and  virtually  all  law  enforcement  agencies, 
want  strong  steps  taken  to  limit  the  flow  of 
guns  in  this  country.  So  what  is  stopping  it? 
The  answer  is  clear. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country  for 
whom  money  is  more  important  than  the 
lives  of  children,  and  than  your  life  or  my 
life.  I  am  not  only  talking  about  the  mafia, 
the  cocaine  and  heroin  business.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  gun  business  in  this  society 
that  has  been  brainwashing,  hustling,  con- 
ning the  American  public  for  decades  against 
any  kind  of  limitation  on  gun  sales  with  all 
kinds  of  stupid  non-sequitur  arguments 
about  constitutional  rights  and  freedoms  or 
that  we  will  use  gun  control  to  take  away 
guns  from  hunters,  target  shooters  and  col- 
lectors. 1  am  talking  about  the  most  power- 
ful lobby  in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  with  its  marble  six  story 
palace  in  Washington,  D.C,  eighty-nine  mil- 
lion dollars  annual  budget,  .many  lobbyists 
walking  the  halls  of  Congress,  a  huge  cam- 
paign treasury  before  which  our  congress  has 
for  decades  cravenly  cowered  in  the  dust  be- 
cause, apparently,  to  many  of  our  august 
congressmen  getting  re-elected  is  also  more 
important  than  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

The  gun  business,  through  the  NRA.  has 
fought  every  and  any  kind  of  limit  on  guns 
in  this  society  including  the  minimal  sen- 
sible step  of  the  Brady  Bill  which  would  im- 
pose a  five  day  period  on  the  purchase  of 
guns  and  without  which  any  mentally  ill  per- 
son or  criminal  can  purchase  multiple  guns 
at  will.  It  will  not  make  a  big  dent  but  it  is 
a  first  step.  It  will  raise  the  black  market 
prices  of  guns;  it  will  help  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  teenagers.  Since  the  California 
fifteen  days  wait  law.  roughly  six  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  from  buying  guns 
and  possibly  we  could  save  thousands  of  I'ves 
in  this  country.  Is  it  not  worth  it? 

The  NRA  has  fought  a  ban  on  mail  order 
machine  guns,  plastic  pistols,  police  killer 
bullets  specifically  designed  to  pierce  bullet- 
proof vests.  They  have  fought  limitations  on 
advertisements  in  gun  magazines,  directed 
particularly  at  criminals,  for  guns  whose  fin- 
ish is  impervious  to  finger  prints.  They  are 
battling  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  against  a 
simple  gun  safety  law  which  would  mandate 
only  the  safe  storage  of  guns  and  make  it  a 
crime  to  leave  a  gun  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren. 

A  study  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  discovered  th  it  one  of 
every  four  guns  in  New  York  City  and  one  of 
every  three  guns  used  in  violent  crimes  in 
Washington.  D.C.  had  been  purchased  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  where  gun-runners  could 
buy  weapons  literally  by  the  car  load,  no 
questions  asked,  haul  the  guns  to  other 
cities,  including  Chicago,  and  sell  them  on 
the  streets  in  the  black  market  for  profits  of 
three  to  four  hundred  percent.  As  a  result, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  called  for  a  very 
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mild  law  that  would  limit  sales  to  only  one 
grun  per  customer  per  month  and  the  tighten- 
ing of  record  keeping  on  g-uns.  Who  fought 
it?  The  gun  lobby. 

And  wanting  even  more  to  expand  their 
markets,  the  gun  business  has  begun  very 
successfully  marketing  expensive  guns  as 
stylish  accessories  for  status-conscious 
women.  But  unlike  most  status  symbols, 
guns  can  kill.  Handguns  purchased  for  home 
protection  are  forty-three  times  more  likely 
to  kill  the  owner,  or  a  family  member,  or  a 
friend  than  to  be  used  successfully  in  self-de- 
fense. 

We  have  to  begin  step  by  step,  first  with 
the  cornerstone,  the  Brady  Bill,  to  roll  back 
the  number  of  guns  in  this  society,  get  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  children,  ban  hand  guns 
and  assault  weapons,  eliminate  multiple  pur- 
chases of  guns  and  institute  much  stricter 
legal  procedures  against  anyone,  including 
teenagers. involved  with  violent  crimes  and 
crack  down  on  the  black  market  in  guns 
with  harsh  punishment  for  drive-by 
shootings.  We  have  to  begin  a  national  edu- 
cational program  in  our  schools,  and  in  the 
media,  about  violence  and  giins. 

We  need  a  national  program  on  violence.  It 
is  seemingly  overwhelming  because  we  have 
let  things  go  so  far  in  this  society.  But  it  has 
to  be  done  and  technically  it  can  be  done.  We 
just  blew  away  many  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  failed  expedition  to  take  pictures  of 
Mars:  But  this  is  here  on  earth,  our  life's 
blood. 

And  we  have  to  let  Congress  know  that 
there  should  be  no  shilly-shalling  when  it 
comes  to  violence  in  our  society,  that  the 
limit  on  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  guns  in  this  society  is  a  high  priority 
for  us.  We  have  to  let  the  Congress  know 
that  in  the  conditions  of  our  society  those 
who  support  the  policies  of  the  NRA.  kow- 
tow to  it.  are  a  national  disgrace  and  should 
be  considered  morally  and  spiritually,  if  not 
legally,  accomplices  to  murder. 

There  is  another  element  glaring  and  gross 
in  the  rise  of  violence  about  which  we  can  do 
something.  Once  I  watched  with  horror  two 
boys  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were  killers. 
When  asked  if  they  felt  any  remorse  or  sor- 
row, they  manifested  no  feeling  at  all.  But 
this  is  not  surprising  in  a  society  vhose  chil- 
dren are  increasingly  desensitized  to  hurt  or 
death  of  others,  to  the  point  that  it  means 
nothing.  For  our  society,  to  the  mixture  of 
poverty,  a  jobless  underclass,  poor  edu- 
cation, gangs,  guns,  the  absence  of  family 
life,  our  society,  deliberately,  to  this  devil's 
brew  adds  one  more  element  deliberately,  re- 
peatedly, forcefully,  incessantly:  The  explo- 
sive element  of  repeated  images  in  all  the 
media  of  killing,  violence,  murder  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  taking  of  life  seems  normative, 
normal.  Violence  is  depicted  as  a  means  of 
resolving  all  disputes.  We  do  it  through  all 
the  media  but.  above  all.  through  the  daily 
abomination  of  television  violence  which  is 
the  most  powerful  of  the  media  because  the 
most  available  and  continuous,  in  fact,  the 
most  potent  ever  invented  for  the  trans- 
mission of  behavior  patterns.  But  in  our  so- 
ciety people  make  money  on  the  sale  of  vio- 
lence. 

Every  society  that  has  ever  existed  has 
tried  to  acculturate  its  children  to  the  val- 
ues it  has  chosen  by  the  stories  it  tells,  the 
scenes  it  shows.  The  Jewish  tradition  has  lit- 
erally tens  of  thousands  of  stories  which  glo- 
rify tenderness,  compassion,  service.  But 
through  slick  technique,  television  cul- 
tivates a  taste  for  violence  and  then  sells  it 
at  huge  profits.  The  result  is  that  we  are  de- 
liberately inculcating  in  children  pathologi- 


cally anti-social  behavior.  According  to 
many  studies  (these  studies  run  into  the 
thousands),  by  the  age  of  sixteen  our  chil- 
dren see  two  hundred  thousand  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  thirty-three  thousand  murders 
minimally  on  television.  Roughly,  three 
thousand  research  projects  and  scientific 
studies  between  1960  and  1992  have  repeatedly 
confirmed  the  connection  between  this  diet 
of  violence  in  entertainment  on  the  one  hand 
and  aggressive  anti-social  behavior  on  the 
other.  Even  the  magazine  Television  Guide 
has  pointed  out:  "the  overwhelming  weight 
of  scientific  opinion  now  holds  that  televised 
violence  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  rise  of 
violence  in  our  society"— according  to  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  as  much 
as  fifty  percent  of  violent  crime  in  society.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  the 
television  business  can  deny  that  violent  tel- 
evision influences  behavior  and  then  turn 
around  and  charge  millions  of  dollars  for  a 
minute  of  commercial  time  with  the  equal 
argument  that  television  will  influence  the 
behavior  of  masses  of  viewers. 

Like  guns,  television  violence  is  an  abomi- 
nation about  which  all  of  us  must  and  can  do 
something. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  final  prob- 
lem and  it  is  a  case  of  "we  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  it  is  us."  At  this  stage  of  vio- 
lence in  America,  whoever  contributes  to  it. 
whoever  does  not  react  to  it.  whoever  ac- 
cepts it  is  also  responsible.  Do  not  consume 
television  or  media  violence  yourself!  Do  not 
allow  your  children  to  do  sol  If  you  do,  you 
are  supporting  violence.  There  are  excellent 
organizations  which  work  to  diminish  tele- 
vision violence  and  for  the  control  of  guns  in 
our  society.  They  are  effective  but  need 
much  more  support.  Let  the  networks  know 
immediately  that  you  will  not  watch  pro- 
grams featuring  gratuitous  violence  as  an 
entertainment.  Let  the  makers  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  advertise  through  violent  program- 
ming know  your  feelings.  Do  not  use  their 
products.  Beginning  within  ourselves,  let  us 
begin  to  develop  a  zero  tolerance  towards  vi- 
olence in  this  srciety.  Let  us  create,  as  we 
did  with  the  environment,  an  anti-violence 
consciousness  in  this  society. 

I  conclude  with  an  incident  that  sums  it 
up.  Sometimes  television  can  be  a  tremen- 
dously positive  force  in  our  society.  But  dur- 
ing one  week  last  year  in  which  tremen- 
dously significant  events  were  taking  place 
in  the  world,  on  television  three  events 
dominated:  One,  the  retirement  of  Mike 
Ditka  as  the  Bear's  coach;  two.  the  tremen- 
dously earth  shaking  news  of  the  issuance  of 
the  Elvis  Presley  stamp;  but  more  than  any 
other  the  Amy  Fisher  story.  Most  disturbing 
was  that  this  empty,  shallow,  good-for-noth- 
ing who  had  allegedly  engaged  in  an  extra- 
marital affair  with  a  Long  Island  auto  me- 
chanic and  had  murderously  assaulted  his 
wife  with  a  gun  was.  with  tremendous  bally- 
hoo and  hype  transformed  by  all  three  major 
networks  into  a  national  figure  In  three  full 
length  Amy  Fisher  stories,  two  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  Psychologists  all  over  the 
country  began  to  criticize  the  networks  for 
getting  a  twisted  message  across  to  teen- 
agers all  over  the  country  as  to  what  kind  of 
person  is  important  and  can  be  made  into  a 
star  and  for  the  appeal  to  the  most  prurient 
instincts  of  people  and  lowering  of  the  public 
taste. 

And  then  reporters  went  after  the  tele- 
vision producers.  The  most  revealing  com- 
ments were  made  by  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  NBC  In  charge  of  programming.  Ruth 
Slawson.  Surprisingly,  she  lamented  the 
whole  matter.  She  said  that  she  had  serious 


reservations  about  the  process  and  how  Amy 
Fisher's  story  became  the  hottest  thing  on 
American  television:  "All  of  us  perpetuated 
this".  Ms.  Slawson  said.  '"It  became  a  media 
phenomenon.  Overall  I'm  not  happy  about 
the  state  of  the  movies  on  television.  It's 
crazy"  she  said.  "It's  self-perpetuating". 

That  made  me  wonder.  She  was  the  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  programming.  Then 
why  does  she  do  It?  She  goes  on  to  say:  "We 
all  don't  want  to  keep  on  doing  these  true- 
crime  movies  but  then  these  numbers  (the 
ratings)  come  in  and  what  choice  do  we 
have?  (New  York  Times  January  3.  1993)." 

Numbers,  ratings,  of  coux^e.  means  money. 
No  matter  what  other  issues  are  involved,  it 
is  as  if  this  is  the  ultimate  justification  for 
everything:  The  money,  the  ratings  come  in 
and  then  you  have  no  choice.  But  If  the  num- 
bers, the  "ratings"  are  the  ultimate  jus- 
tification, the  Mafia  too  can  say  exactly  the 
same  thing:  "We  don't  like  selling  drugs, 
prostitution,  pornography,  putting  corpses 
into  trunks  but  the  ratings  come  In,  what 
choice  do  we  have?"  "What  choice  do  we 
have?",  the  drug  gangs  can  say  that  shoot  up 
people  Including  innocent  children.  "What 
choice  do  we  have?"  say  the  people  who  mar- 
ket guns  for  profit.  "What  choice  do  we 
have?"  the  congressmen  can  say.  "The  lobby 
comes  in  and  what  choice  do  we  have?"  And 
the  people  who  make  the  violent  films  which 
affect  the  mentality  of  millions  of  children 
can  say  "the  ratings  come  In  and  what 
choice  do  we  have?" 

I  wrote  to  that  vice-president  of  program- 
ming and  said;  "you  do  have  a  choice.  You 
may  not  make  as  much  money  as  you  now 
do.  but  you  do  have  a  choice.  And  worse,  you 
are  choosing  for  us.  You  are  choosing  dete- 
rioration for  our  society  and  death  for  us. 
You  are  choosing  the  destruction  of  the  pub- 
lic sense  of  the  sanctity  of  life." 

On  our  high  holidays  we  read.  "I  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the 
cruse!  Choose  life!  Jews  have  always  felt  that 
we  have  a  choice.  We  are  in  this  room  be- 
cause Jews  made  a  choice  to  stay  Jews  de- 
spite "the  ratings",  despite  economic  pres- 
sure, despite  the  exclusions  and  persecution. 
If  we  want  to  maintain  a  fairly  liveable  soci- 
ety for  us,  for  our  children  (and  it  is  getting 
worse  for  our  grandchildren)  we  have  to 
make  choices.  Life  Is  enhanced  for  others, 
people  are  healed,  people  are  saved  because 
some  people  are  willing  to  make  choices. 

In  the  face  of  the  plague  of  violence,  we 
have  to  make  choices.  Some  of  you  will  not 
act.  you  will  go  away  and  not  do  a  thing.  But 
you  are  making  a  choice.  And  Its  not  for 
blessing,  not  for  life.  Some  of  you  will  work 
actively  for  gun  control  and  media  free  of 
gratuitous  violence.  And  you  are  making  a 
choice  for  blessing  and  for  life.  Choose  life, 
that  you  may  live,  you  and  your  children.* 


TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 
COMMENTARY  BY  PAUL  WEYRICH 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  the  media  intends  to  do  is  to 
categorize  all  of  us  in  politics,  as  lib- 
erals, conservatives,  moderates,  or 
whatever  our  category. 

One  of  those  who  is  generally  labeled 
as  a  conservative,  while  I  am  generally 
labeled  as  a  liberal,  is  Paul  Weyrich, 
who  has  been  a  thoughtful  observer  of 
the  national  scene. 

I  disagree  with  Paul  on  some  issues, 
but  I  also  agree  with  him  on  some  is- 
sues and  have  always  had  great  respect 
for  this  sincerity,  as  well  as  his  ability. 


His  motivation  is  good,  and  when  you 
start  off  with  that,  you  start  off  with  a 
major  plus. 

Recently,  he  had  a  television  com- 
mentary on  the  question  of  television 
violence,  and  I  £isk  to  insert  his 
thoughtful  remarks  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  question  of  curbing  media  sex  and  vio- 
lence is  a  thorny  one  to  be  sure.  Any  time  we 
speak  of  curbing  someone's  right  to  do  what 
they  please,  we  run  up  against  not  only  cer- 
tain Constitutional  questions  but  also 
against  the  America  of  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  where  anything  which  smacks 
of  even  voluntary  censorship  is  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  political  correctness  test. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  parents  or  guard- 
ians should  exercise  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility over  what  their  children  watch. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  to  control  the 
use  of  television  sets  in  the  home,  despite  all 
the  protests  from  permissive  parents  to  the 
contrary. 

But  the  fundamental  question  boils  down 
to  this:  those  who  produce  television  pro- 
gramming live  in  society.  They  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  way  they  portray  sex  and 
violence  on  television  has  societal  con- 
sequences. 

More  and  more  evidence  points  to  this 
unescapable  fact.  Television  producers  have 
a  responsibility  to  society.  They  should  be 
expected  to  be  good  citizens  like  everyone 
else.  The  same,  of  course,  goes  for  Holly- 
wood. 

Even  If  a  parent  exercises  sound  parental 
control  over  what  his  or  her  children  watch- 
es, those  children  still  must  live  In  a  society 
where  other  children,  whose  parents  don't 
care  enough  to  exercise  parental  responsibil- 
ity, roam  the  streets. 

When  it  is  so  clear  that  the  media  Is  ad- 
versely Influencing  the  conduct  of  an  In- 
creasing number  of  disconnected  young  peo- 
ple In  our  society,  then  It  Is  time  to  forget 
about  all  the  platitudes. 

We  don't  need  to  hear  that  the  media  Is 
just  mirroring  society.  We  don't  need  to  hear 
that  our  freedoms  will  be  profoundly  affected 
If  the  media  Is  asked  to  act  responsibly.  We 
don't  need  to  hear  that  In  America  everyone 
should  do  as  he  pleases. 

What  we  do  need  to  hear  are  the  voices  of 
the  media  acknowledging  their  responsibil- 
ities to  the  society  in  which  they  and  we 
live.  We  need  to  hear  them  take  responsibil- 
ity for  what  they  produce  and  the  affect  it 
has  on  people's  lives.  We  need  them,  for  the 
common  good,  to  voluntarily  change  their 
approach  to  sex  and  violence  or  we  will  have 
a  governmental  solution,  and  governmental 
solutions  are  never  as  good  as  private  solu- 
tions. 

Society  has  the  right  to  protect  Itself  from 
Irresponsibility  of  any  kind.  That  Is  the  real 
Issue  here.  That's  Direct  Line  for  tonight. 

On  behalf  of  producer  Ellen  Wlllson.  direc- 
tor Chris  Topping,  and  the  entire  NET  staff, 
I'm  Paul  Weyrich  asking  you  to  join  us  again 
tomorrow  on  Direct  Line  when  we  have  Bill 
Kristol.  former  Chief  of  Staff  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Quayle,  to  talk  about  the  future  of  the 
Republican  party.  Have  a  good  evening.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  THOMAS  P. 
MULLON 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  join  me  in 


honoring  a  fine  public  servant  and 
great  advocate  for  veterans.  Thomas  P. 
Mullon  retired  on  January  22.  1994,  as 
the  Director  of  the  VA  Medical  Center 
in  Minneapolis,  MN,  one  of  the  best  VA 
hospitals  in  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
Tom  Mullon  and  why  we  in  Minnesota 
will  especially  miss  him. 

Tom  Mullon  is  a  veteran  himself. 
During  his  long  and  illustrious  career, 
he  never  forgot  that.  Tom's  pride  in 
being  a  veteran  has  always  been  evi- 
dent. As  a  result  he  has  consistently 
sought  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation's  veterans. 

He  has  been  the  Director  in  Min- 
neapolis since  1984  and  has  held  over  a 
dozen  other  key  assignments  in  the  De- 
partment, including  Regional  Director 
of  the  VA's  Midwest  Region. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  Tom's  accomplishments  during 
his  tenure  in  the  VA.  There  are  dozens 
that  come  to  mind.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion a  few  of  them. 

First,  he  has  received  numerous 
awards  over  the  years  from  the  VA  as 
well  as  other  agencies  for  his  strong 
leadership  and  tireless  efforts  to  serve 
veterans  and  their  families.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1987  he  received  the  Governor's 
Special  Commendation  and  in  1988  the 
Presidential  Award  for  Distinguished 
Executives. 

Second,  in  the  mid-1980's  he  worked 
arduously  to  plan,  construct,  and  open 
the  Minneapolis  VA  Medical  Center, 
from  which  he  has  just  retired.  Due  in 
no  small  part  to  Tom's  dedicated  ef- 
forts, this  medical  facility  has  become 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  and,  more  im- 
portant, of  veterans  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

Third,  Tom  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  several  innovative  and 
valuable  programs  within  the  Min- 
neapolis VAMC,  including  the  Women 
Veterans  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
Center,  the  Brain  Sciences  Center  and 
endowed  chair,  and  the  Transitional 
Housing  for  Veterans  Program.  In  1989, 
he  also  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
opening  of  the  Twin  Ports  Satellite 
Clinic  in  Superior,  Wisconsin,  to  better 
serve  the  veterans  of  northern  Min- 
nesota and  western  Wisconsin. 

Finally,  Tom  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition for  his  exemplary  leadership 
in  strengthening  VA  mental  health 
services,  such  as  expanding  treatment 
options  in  Minnesota  for  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder. 

With  his  deep  commitment  to  veter- 
ans and  their  health  care,  Tom  has 
earned  the  acclaim  of  all  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, local  as  well  as  national. 

With  over  three  decades  of  service  to 
his  country,  Tom  will  be  missed,  but 
not  forgotten.  Every  time  a  veteran 
checks  into  the  VA  Medical  Center 
Tom  opened  or  applies  to  one  of  the  VA 
programs  Tom  established,  we  will  be 
reminded  of  this  remarkable  man's  ef- 


forts and  accomplishments.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Minnesota  veterans  will 
join  me  in  expressing  deep  appreciation 
for  Tom's  unstinting  efforts  on  their 
behalf  and  in  wishing  him  a  happy  and 
productive  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  asking  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  to  join  me  today  in  thanking 
Thomas  P.  Mullon  for  his  commitment, 
dedication,  and  service  to  the  Nation 
and  its  veterans.* 


WHEN  CURRENCIES  COLLAPSE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
a  great  fan  of  Boyden  Gray  because  of 
a  personal  reason.  Some  time  ago  dur- 
ing the  Anita  Hill/Clarence  Thomas 
hearings,  he  told  reporters  that  I  was 
the  source  of  the  leak  on  the  Anita  Hill 
matter.  While  I  think  the  key  question 
is  not  who  leaked  the  material  but  who 
told  the  truth,  the  reality  is,  I  don't 
operate  that  way,  and  I  was  not  the 
source  for  the  leak.  My  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  know 
that.  And  I  am  pleased  to  say,  when 
asked,  that  three  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  for  Clarence  Thomas  said  that 
they  did  not  know  who  leaked,  but 
they  were  sure  I  was  not  the  person. 

Just  as  Boyden  Gray  can  be  wrong  on 
some  things,  he  can  be  right  on  some 
things.  Recently,  he  had  an  op-ed  piece 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  abso- 
lutely on-target  about  the  currencies 
of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 

I  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  for 
aid  to  Poland  after  the  dramatic 
changes  there.  I  remember  borrowing  a 
typewriter  from  Ambassador  John 
Davis  in  Warsaw  about  midnight  and 
typing  up  the  aid  to  Poland  bill,  which 
was  modified  only  slightly  in  the  proc- 
ess of  enactment. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Poland  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  a  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  Government  to  have 
a  solid  currency.  That  encouraged  in- 
vestment. They  made  the  zloty  a  re- 
spectable currency.  I  can  remember 
being  in  Poland,  when  at  the  airport  in 
Warsaw,  they  would  not  accept  their 
own  currency  if  you  wanted  to  buy 
something  in  the  Warsaw  airport.  I 
know  of  at  least  two  major  American 
businesses  that  would  like  to  invest  in 
Russia  today,  but  are  reluctant  to  do 
so  because  of  the  instability  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

I  assume  there  are  many  more  than 
the  two  I  know  about. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Boyden  Gray.  I  urge  my 
friends  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  encourage  the 
Eastern  European  countries  to  do  what 
they  can  to  achieve  a  stable  currency. 
Without  that,  frankly,  I  do  not  see 
much  hope  for  things  moving  in  a  solid 
direction. 
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The  statement  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  29.  1993] 
When  Currencies  Collapse 
(By  Boyden  Gray) 

W.\smNGTON.— The  big  trade  afrreements  of 
the  past  few  months  have  prompted  rejoicing 
in  the  United  States.  Latin  America.  West- 
em  Europe  and  Asia.  But  they  will  be  of  lit- 
tle value  to  the  former  Soviet  republics  and 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  growing  economic 
disparity  with  the  rest  of  the  world  will  sow 
the  seeds  of  enormous  regional  violence  if  it 
is  not  corrected  soon. 

The  key  to  the  economic  plight  of  these 
nations  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook:  the  ter- 
rible instability  of  their  currencies  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  converting  them  to  other 
currencies.  Yet  if  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  ignore  the  currency  problems  of  the 
old  Soviet  bloc,  we  will  be  repeating  the  very 
mistakes  that  led  to  World  War  II— and  for- 
getting the  les.sons  of  the  1940's,  which  not 
only  corrected  these  mistakes  but  also  laid 
the  basis  for  a  world  trading  system  and  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

What  were  these  mistakes  and  lessons? 
Apart  from  the  wrongheaded  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  1930.  the  major  mistake  was  to  pull 
the  financial  plug  on  Germany  in  the  I920's. 
leaving  it  unable  to  establish  sound  money 
and  tr.-ide  w  ith  its  neighbors.  And  it  was  the 
genius  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  help  re-estab- 
li.sh  all  o:  Western  Europe  as  a  economic 
trailinK  bloc  after  the  war.  so  that  everyone, 
winners  and  losers  alike,  could  rebuild  and 
prosper. 

The  key  to  the  Marshall  Plan's  success  was 
not  foreign  aid  itself  but  the  establishment 
of  the  European  Payments  Union,  which 
guaranteed  that  currencies  could  be  freely 
converted  throughout  Western  Europe  so 
that  countries  could  attract  outside  private 
capital  and  grow  through  expanded  trade 
with  their  neighbors. 

But  today  there  is  no  reliable  or  predict- 
able currency  convertibility  and  therefore  no 
equivalent  opportunity  for  investment,  trade 
and  growth  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  no  matter  how  much 
foreign  aid  we  pump  in.  This  means  eco- 
nomic decline  and  soaring  inflation  through- 
out the  region — conditions  that  closely  re- 
semble Germany's  between  the  wars. 

What  can  be  done?  As  the  Marshall  Plan 
showed  us.  currency  convertibility  is  essen- 
tial to  outside  private  investment  and  ex- 
panded trade.  It  requires  special  attention 
because  there  are  so  many  pressures  to  look 
the  other  way.  In  the  short  term,  the  West 
lacks  the  incentive  to  correct  the  situation: 
private  financial  institutions  find  it  too  easy 
to  make  short-term  currency  profits  out  of 
the  chaos.  The  countries  themselves  have  no 
short-term  incentives,  either:  clamping  down 
on  inflation  means  denying  them  the  joys  of 
a  discretionary  fiscal  policy — especially  defi- 
cit financing  (used  now  primarily  to  keep  the 
old  state-owned  enterprises  afloat). 

Yet  without  stable  currencies  throughout 
Eastern  Europe,  privatization  is  certain  to 
be  a  failure.  We  in  the  West  take  for  granted 
the  legal  institutions  that  make  privatiza- 
tion possible — the  rule  of  law,  the  enforce- 
ability of  contracts  and  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary.  These  are  all  legal  develop- 
ments that  took  a  thousand  years  to  mature 
and  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erty values  that  are  in  turn  essential  to  a 
market  economy,  if  not  also  to  democracy 
itself.  They  are  largely  missing  in  the  former 
Soviet  bloc. 

Even  without  them.  Eastern  Europe  could 
obtain  much  of  their  benefit  by  looking  to 


their  currencies  as  the  basis  for  a  stable, 
transferable  and  convertible  store  of  prop- 
erty values.  The  best  way  to  do  this — and  to 
emulate  the  best  of  the  Marshall  Plan— is  to 
establish  currency  boards  in  every  Eastern 
European  country. 

A  currency  board  is  simply  a  monetary  au- 
thority that  links  the  money  it  issues  to  a 
reserve  of  hard  currency,  like  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar, b.v  means  of  a  fixed  exchange  rate  and 
100  percent  backing  for  the  notes  and  coins  it 
issues.  (The  reserve  can  be  built  up  in  any 
number  of  ways,  including  loans  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  with  natural 
resources  as  collateral.)  The  board  earns  a 
profit  because  its  assets  (reserves)  earn  in- 
terest and  its  liabilities  (notes  and  coins) 
pay  none.  A  currency  board  system  is  auto- 
matic, like  a  gold  Ftandard.  It  has  no  discre- 
tionary monetary  or  fiscal  powers,  and  no 
power  to  act  as  a  lender  of  last  resort. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  cur- 
rency board  (in  Mauritius,  in  1849).  there 
have  been  more  than  70  around  the  world.  All 
have  delivered  sound  money  even  during 
civil  wars. 

The  key  to  their  success  is  their  simplicity 
and  foolproof  nature.  The  Marshall  Plan's 
payments  union  assumed  a  level  of  sophis- 
tication in  currency  operations  in  Western 
Europe  that  simply  does  not  exist  in  the 
East.  So  a  simpler,  more  error-proof  mecha- 
nism is  necessary. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  established  a  cur- 
rency board  in  northern  Russia  in  1918,  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  I  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution. It  functioned  very  well  for  two  years 
until  the  Bolsheviks  tore  it  down. 

There  are.  of  course,  modern  examples  of 
currency  boards.  Hong  Kong's  is  the  most  fa- 
mous, and  its  dollar-backed  currency  Is  pro- 
viding much  of  the  stability  behind  South 
China's  current  economic  miracle.  Similar 
growth  is  happening  in  Argentina,  for  simi- 
lar reasons. 

A  more  pertinent  case  is  Estonia.  Like  Ar- 
gentina, it  has  the  substantial  equivalent  of 
a  currency  board:  both  nations  follow  closely 
the  advice  given  by  Steve  Hanke.  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  economics  professor 
whose  "Monetary  Reform  in  a  Free  Estonia" 
and  "Central  Bank  or  Currency  Board?" 
were  published  in  Estonian  and  Spanish,  re- 
spectively. He  has  also  provided  advice  on 
Lithuania,  which  is  seeking  I.M.F.  and  World 
Bank  help  to  copy  the  Estonian  experience. 

What's  most  urgently  needed  is  for  a  West- 
ern banking  consortium  to  set  up  currency 
boards  in  Ukraine,  whose  52  million  people 
are  saddled  with  inflation  of  almost  100  per- 
cent per  month,  and  in  other  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  As  the  recent  Russian 
elections  made  all  too  plain,  economic  insta- 
bility can  lead  to  political  instability.  Who 
would  want  to  promote  such  a  risk  in  coun- 
tries that  still  have  nuclear  arsenals?* 


THE  NAVAL  MILITIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  submitted  for  the  Record  the 
first  Installment  of  a  two-part  series 
describing  the  history,  function,  and 
advantages  of  the  Naval  Militia  re- 
cently published  in  the  Naval  Review 
Association  magazine.  I  ask  that  part 
II  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Naval  Review  Association 

Magazine,  October  1993] 

The  Naval  MiLrriA,  Part  II.  Mission  for 

THE  Naval  Reserve 

(By  Commander  William  A.  Murphy.  USNR/ 

NYNM  and  Commander  Walter  Johanson. 

usnr;nynm) 

Participation  in  the  Naval  Militia  by 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reservists  should  be 
recognized  as  good  public  policy.  The  United 
States  is  a  maritime  nation.  It  should  be  a 
mission  of  the  naval  service  (including,  by 
definition,  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves) to  assure  the  national  consensus  that 
we  are  a  MARITIME  nation  and  therefore 
ALL  have  a  real  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  naval  service. 

The  greatest  modern  builders  of  that  con- 
sensus were  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  Their  intellectual 
heirs  are  found  at  the  US  Naval  War  College 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island:  ultimately,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  member  of  the 
naval  service  to  understand  the  mission  and 
help  build  that  consensus  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

A  important  and  very  American  national 
security  tradition  is  to  place  significant  reli- 
ance upon  the  militia— "the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve"—to  meet  a  major  national  or  state 
emergency.  This  is  not  only  philosophically 
sound  traditional  practice,  it  is  also  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  very  practical  Total  Force 
Policy  which  worked  so  well  in  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  in  1990/ 
91.  The  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  are 
an  important  part  of  this  American  militia 
tradition— as  demonstrated  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf— and  they  can  have  an  even  larger  func- 
tional share  of  this  American  militia  tradi- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  origin  of 
the  United  States  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  is  to  be  found  not  only  abstractly 
in  the  militia  ("citizen-soldier")  tradition, 
but.  specifically,  in  the  Naval  Militia. 

naval/marine  corps  RESERVE— congress' 
NAVY 

The  force  structure  and  operational  re- 
quirements of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  is  principally  a  function  of  the  will 
of  Congress  (which  is.  at  least  in  part,  a  re- 
flection of  constituent  opinion).  Congress, 
for  its  part,  seems  to  intend  that  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  will  continue  to  be  funded  as  a 
significant  part  of  the  over-all  defense  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  continue  this  generally  amica- 
ble relationship  between  Congress,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves 
have  a  physical  presence  and  a  higher  profile 
in  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union.  There 
are  three  aspects  to  this  presence: 

Greater  community  presence: 

Maintenance  of  at  least  one  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Center  (or  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  permanent  presence  in  an  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Center)  in  each  and  every 
state,  commonwealth,  territory  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Increase  the  functional  utility  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people. 

This  last  aspect  is  particularly  important 
to  the  naval  service  in  that  most  activity  of 
the  US  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves 
(unlike  the  National  Guard)  tends  to  be  over 
the  horizon,  i.e..  out  of  public  view.  The  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  Naval  and  Marine  reserv- 
ists, and  the  addition  of  their  drill  pay  to  the 
local  economy,  while  positive  factors,  are 
probably  not  of  themselves  compelling  argu- 


ments to  Congressional  budget  committees. 
By  expanding  the  domestic  mission  of  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  their  value 
to  the  body  politic  might  be  better  appre- 
ciated at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  continued  existence  at  an  effective 
force  structure  level  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  derivatively,  of 
the  United  States  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
American  people  (expressed  through  Con- 
gress); that  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
rely  upon  the  fact  that  an  effective  naval 
service  (including  reserves)  is  objectively  in 
the  national  interest.  .\r\  enhanced  general 
appreciation  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  and  hence  of  the  entire  naval  serv- 
ice— and  of  our  maritime  national  interests 
(including  our  merchant  marine/sealift  capa- 
bility and  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve 
component  of  the  US  Naval  Reserve),  is  truly 
in  the  national  interest  and  ultimately  as 
important  to  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  to  the  Reserves  (some  Regular  incli- 
nations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding). 

NAVAL  MILITIA 

In  two  States— New  York  and  Alaska— the 
Naval  and  marine  Corps  Reserves  have  an  ad- 
ditional mission,  a  mission  (and  raison  d'etre 
which  enhances  the  value  of  the  Naval  and 
marine  Corps  Reserves  to  those  States, 
namely,  participation  in  the  Naval  Militia  of 
the  State.  (See  New  York  State  Military 
Law.  ARTICLE  II— THE  ORGANIZED  MILI- 
TIA. Section  43:  reference:  McKinney's  Con- 
solidated Laws.  Book  35— Military  Law  1990. 
See  also  Alaska  Statute.  Sections  26.05.010. 
26.05.030.  26.05.060.  26.05.330.  26.05.340.) 

New  York  has  had  a  Naval  Militia  since 
1891.  a  Marine  Reserve  component  since  1893. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
Naval  Militias  of  the  United  States  at  the 
US  Naval  War  College  in  1900  which  gave  a 
major  boost  to  the  idea  of  a  US  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

The  Naval  Militia,  put  simply.  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  state  willing  to  conform  to 
the  standards  set  forth  in  statute  law  (Title 
10.  USC)  to  add  to  the  Organized  Militia  of 
the  State  those  members  of  the  US  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  who  are  willing 
to  be  appointed  to/enlisted  in  the  Naval  Mili- 
tia. That  is  to  say  that  those  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reservists  would  then  be  subject 
to  call  up  to  active  duty  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  with  full  pay  and  allowances,  paid 
by  the  State  per  the  USNR/USMCR  pay 
scale.  [Pay  is  75%  reimbursable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  the  fact  in  Federally- 
declared  emergencies  (such  as  Hurricane  An- 
drew in  Florida  and  Louisiana).]  Members  re- 
main subject  to  call-up/mobilization  by  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  Naval  Militia  is  a 
no  additional  cost  augment  to  the  existing 
Organized  Militia  system  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  (the 
National  Guard  is  covered  in  Title  32.  USC). 

Put  another  way.  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  are  already  being  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer:  through  the  Naval  Militia  that 
same  taxpayer  gets  greater  return  on  his  in- 
vestment in  that  the  Naval/Marine  Reservist 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Naval  Militia 
acquires  a  dual  Federal/State  reserve/militia 
identity,  directly  accessible  for  State  as  well 
as  Federal  emergencies.  As  set  forth  in  Title 
10.  USC  (Chapter  659.— NAVAL  MILITIA. 
Sections  7851  through  7854),  Section  7851  es- 
tablishes that  the  "Naval  Militia"  consists 
of  "the  Naval  Militia  of  the  States,  the  Ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Participation  in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  qualifies  one  for  membership  in  the 
Naval  Militia  without  any  additional  train- 


ing: Title  10  US  Code  Section  7854  (2)  states: 
"the  organization,  administration  and  train- 
ing of  the  Naval  Militia  conform  to  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  [of  the 
Navy].  Aug.  10.  1956.  c.  1041.  70A  Stat.  486." 
[See  Also  Alaska  statutes.  Section  26.05.030 
(l)and(2).] 

The  advantage  to  the  individual  Naval/Ma- 
rine Reservist  is  that  he  suddenly  becomes 
more  relevant  to  his  State,  its  government 
and  its  people,  and.  therefore,  to  its  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  This  enhanced  rel- 
evance to  Congress  could  benefit  the  reserv- 
ist through  an  increased  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  Naval/Marine 
Corps  Reserve  force  structure  and  institu- 
tional support  within  the  State.  It  benefits 
the  regular  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  by  increasing  the  numbers  and  the  ge- 
ographic distribution  of  those  persons  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  naval  service  with  sufficient  criti- 
cal mass  to  accomplish  the  missions  which 
go  with  world  leadership. 

joint  STATE  MILITARY/NAVAL  FORCES 

The  inclusion  of  the  Naval  Militia  in  the 
Organized  Militia  of  a  state  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  the  creation  of  a  truly  Joint 
Staff  under  The  Adjutant  General,  as  is  cur- 
rently being  done  in  New  York  State.  This, 
in  turn,  offers  the  potential  for  joint  train- 
ing, planning  and  operations  experience  to 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  as  well  as 
to  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reservists 
participating  in  the  Naval  Militia.  Given  the 
joint  nature  of  modem  warfare,  such  joint 
exijerience  for  an  organized  Militia  would 
pay  great  dividends  in  the  next  mobilization 
for  a  national  emergency. 

The  operational  cost  to  the  state  of  a 
Naval  Militia  is  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
come tax  revenues  generated  by  the  drill  pay 
of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reservists  (not  to 
mention  the  pay  of  TARs  and  other  full-time 
support  personnel  in  reserve  facilities).' 

Should  future  drawdowns  of  military  force 
totally  eliminate  the  presence  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  from  a  State,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  returning  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  veterans  might  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  Army  and  Air  Force  veterans  for 
National  Guard  billets  should  they  wish  to 
continue  their  service  as  citizen  soldiers. 
Politics  is.  ultimately,  local:  whatever  polit- 
ical support  such  persons  might  wish  to  give 
to  the  naval  service  could  then  be  expected 
to  be  of  a  lower  priority  to  their  new  vested 
interest  in  the  National  Guard,  but  through 
participation  in  the  Naval  Militia,  the  solu- 
tion is  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
National  Guard  and  other  elements  of  the 
Organized  Militia.  For  example,  in  New  York 
State  this  has  been  done  professionally  and 
politically  through  the  Militia  Association 
of  New  York,  where  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  message  (including  both  the 
Navy  homeport  and  Marine  aviation  mes- 
sages) from  New  York  has  been  carried  to 
the  New  York  Congressional  delegation  by 
officers  who  in  other  States  might  only  have 
been  concerned  with  the  (Army/Air)  agenda 
of  the  National  Guard  Association. 

WIN-WIN  SOLUTION 

What  is  proposed  is  essentially  a  win-win 
solution  to  the  problem  of  expanding  the 
mission  (and  the  support  base)  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  in  this  case  a  do- 
mestic mission,  without  adding  to  the  tax- 
payer's cost  or  to  the  federal  budget.  Among 


the  potential  domestic  missions  of  the  mili- 
tia are  responding  to  public  health  or  public 
security  emergencies  which  result  from 
strikes,  natural,  technological,  or  civil  disas- 
ters. Port  security,  coastal  defense,  public 
utilities,  and  pollution  control  are  possible 
emergency  missions.  The  maritime  defense 
zone  mission  was  a  historic  Naval  Militia 
and  Naval  Reserve  tasking  prior  to  World 
War  II:  the  Naval  Militia  could  augment  this 
function,  which  is  primarily  a  tasking  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  at 
present.  The  militia  is  not  constrained  by 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  from  playing  a  role 
in  the  war  against  drugs,  as  already-dem- 
onstrated by  the  National  Guard. 

In  Alaska,  the  Naval  Militia  responded  to 
the  Valdez  oil  spill  in  1989:  in  1991.  the  Alas- 
ka Naval  Militia  also  wrote  most  of  the  mas- 
ter scenario  events  list  (MSEL)  items  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)'State  of  Alaska  1992  earthquake  ex- 
ercise SHAKER  3.  Members  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Militia  have  been  utilized  in  support 
of  the  1980  Lake  Placid  Olympics,  and  for  a 
variety  of  emergencies. 

Participation  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reservists  in  the  Naval  Militia  of  a  State 
also  enhances  the  support  within  that  State 
for  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  for  the  "*  •  •  FROM  THE  SEA"  pol- 
icy, for  the  naval  service  generally  and  for 
the  recognition  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
maritime  as  well  as  a  continental  i)ower.  The 
cost  to  the  State  is  administrative:  mini- 
mally, one  office,  two  people  and  three  phone 
lines  to  administer  the  progrram.  a  cost  offset 
by  the  state  tax  revenues  and  far  outweighed 
by  the  benefit  to  the  Organized  Militia  of  the 
State.  The  Naval  Militia  is  obviously  and 
very  cost-effectively  in  the  national  interest. 

It  is.  therefore,  proposed  that  (State) 
Naval  Militias  be  authorized  by.  and  orga- 
nized in.  each  of  our  50  States  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  as  otherwise 
already  provided  for  by  law  in  accordance 
with  Title  10.  United  States  Code  (Chapter 
659— NAVAL  MILITIA)  Sections  7851  through 
7854. 

This  course  of  action  has  already  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  States  by  the  1993  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Officers  Association,  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  by  the  1993  Con- 
ference of  the  Militia  Association  of  New 
York.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the  1992 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Naval  Militia 
Association.  Inc. 

For  the  States  individually,  and  for  the 
United  States,  the  Naval  Militia  helps  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  in  a  very  tradi- 
tional American  way.* 


'In  a  New  Yorlt  State  Division  of  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs  annual  operating  budget  in  excess  of 
tl5  million,  less  than  SIOO.OOO  is  currently  required 
to  administer  the  Naval  Militia. 


HENRY  CLINTON 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
modified  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  Government  of 
Taiwan. 

Recently,  The  New  Republic  had  an 
article  by  James  Mann,  a  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  commenting  on 
the  adminltetration's  policy  toward  Tai- 
wan. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  James  Mann  arti- 
cle makes  eminent  good  sense. 

The  irony  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  we  recognize  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China— I  favored  that  long  before 
we  did  it — but  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
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Government  of  Taipei,  called  by  them 
the  Republic  of  China,  a  government 
that  is  clearly  giant  strides  ahead  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  terms 
of  its  human  rights  policies. 

This  policy  does  not  make  sense  eco- 
nomically because  of  the  economic 
power  that  Taiwan  has,  and  it  does  not 
make  sense  politically  because  it 
knuckles  under  to  pressures  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  They  need 
to  see  strength  on  our  part  in  policy, 
and  our  present  policy  shows  weakness. 
Before  the  shift  in  policy,  which  took 
place  under  the  Carter  administration. 
I  favored  a  two-China  recognition  pol- 
icy. I  still  believe  that  make  sense. 

That  is  a  policy  we  followed  in  Ger- 
many. We  recognized  both  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany,  and  neither 
side  was  particularly  happy  with  our 
policy  on  that.  But  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  two  Germanys  from  eventu- 
ally unifying. 

If  we  were  to  take  some  greater  steps 
toward  practical  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Taiwan,  without  for- 
mally going  through  the  recognition 
process  yet,  I  believe  it  would  make 
sense  from  every  aspect,  including 
sending  a  much-needed  sigrnal  to  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced   and    the    article    by    James 
Mann   titled,    "Henry   Clinton"   be   in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  material  follows: 

S.  Res.  148 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  had  a  long 
history  of  friendship  with  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  more  widely  known  as 
Taiwan; 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  the  largest  foreign  re- 
serves of  any  nation  and  a  strong,  vibrant 
economy,  and  now  has  the  20th  largest  gross 
national  product  in  the  world; 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  dramatically  im- 
proved its  record  on  human  rights  and  now 
routinely  holds  free  and  fair  elections  in  a 
multiparty  political  system; 

Whereas  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  United  Nations"  working 
with  Taiwan  does  not  prevent  or  imperil  a 
possible  voluntary  union  between  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  any  more 
than  recognizing  separate  governments  in 
the  former  West  Germany  and  the  former 
East  Germany  prevented  the  voluntary  re- 
unification of  Germany; 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  much  to  contribute  to 
the  work  and  funding  of  the  United  Nations; 
Whereas  governments  of  other  nations  that 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  People's 
Republic  of  China,  such  as  France  and  Nor- 
way, have  also  had  ministerial-level  ex- 
changes with  Taipei;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  a  government  and  an 
economy  as  significant  as  that  on  Taiwan: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  should  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  permit  representatives  of  Taiwan 
to  participate  fully  in  the  activities  of  the 


United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies; 
and 

(2)  Cabinet-level  exchanges  between  Tai- 
wan and  the  United  States  should  take  place 
in  the  interests  of  both  nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

[From  the  New  Republic.  Dec.  27.  1993] 
Cli.\to.\'s  Kissingerian  Taiwan  Policy: 
Henry  Clinton 
(By  James  Mann) 
After   President  Clinton's  recent  summit 
meeting  in  Seattle  with  Chinese  President 
Jiang  Zemin.  Chinese  officials  emerged  with 
smiling,  contented  looks  on  their  faces.  And 
with   good   reason.   Though    they   had   con- 
ducted their  usual  public  quarrel  with  the 
United  States  over  human  rights.  Jiang  and 
his  aides  had  gotten  what  they  wanted  on  an- 
other issue  of  even  greater  importance  to 
them:  Clinton  had  reaffirmed  the  21-year-old 
Nixon-Kissinger  policy  toward  Taiwan. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound.  Taiwan  is  one 
issue  on  which  the  Clinton  administration  is 
more  conciliatory  toward  Beijing,  more 
wooden  and  backward-looking  in  its  China 
policy,  than  the  Bush  administration  was. 
During  his  final  year  in  office  Bush  started 
to  shift  U.S.  policy  on  Taiwan.  Clinton  has. 
in  effect,  frozen  this  change  and,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  Henry  Kissinger's  old  foreign 
policy  team,  is  setting  American  policy  back 
on  the  course  set  in  1972. 

The  basic  American  policy  on  Taiwan  was 
set  during  President  Nixon's  1972  trip,  when 
he  signed  the  Shanghai  Communique.  In  it, 
the  United  States  promised  not  to  contest 
the  idea  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  That 
principle  was  reaffirmed  in  a  1978 
communique,  when  President  Carter  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Beijing.  And 
in  a  third  communique,  signed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  1982.  the  United 
States  promised,  vaguely,  to  phase  out  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  by  some  unspecified  future 
date.  These  three  documents  are  known  as 
the  ""three  communiques."  and  mind-numb- 
ing as  they  sound,  they  have  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  parlance  of  Sino-Amer- 
ican  diplomacy  as.  say.  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords are  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  problem  with  the  policy  is  that  Tai- 
wan is  changing.  When  the  first  communique 
was  signed,  Taiwan  was  a  poor,  repressive 
police  state  run  by  Nationalist  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  loser  in  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Now 
Taiwan,  which  has  more  than  20  million  peo- 
ple, is  so  rich  that  it  is  America's  sixth-larg- 
est trading  partner  and  has  the  world's  larg- 
est foreign  currency  reserves.  Politically,  it 
is  moving— far  more  rapidly  than  Japan 
did— from  authoritarian  state  to  controlled 
one-party  democracy  to  an  open  multiparty 
system.  Meanwhile,  in  opinion  polls  and  in 
official  statements.  Taiwan  has  been  backing 
away  from  the  Nationalists'  claims,  which 
date  back  to  1949.  that  its  government  is  the 
government  for  all  of  China. 

The  shift  in  policy  toward  Taiwan  first 
came  to  light  in  the  1992  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  Bush  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  sell  F-16  fighters  to  the  Nation- 
alist government.  Bush's  action— which  re- 
versed more  than  a  decade  of  American  re- 
fusal to  sell  Taiwan  the  warplanes— was 
misperceived  as  a  hasty  political  move  to 
gain  votes  in  Texas.  (The  F-16s  were  built  by 
General  Dynamics  in  Fort  Worth.) 

That  interpretation  is  wrong.  Politics  may 
have  dictated  the  timing  of  Bush's  announce- 
ment, but  the  sale  was.  in  fact,  the  result  of 
a  year  of  ferment  in  the  foreign  policy  appa- 
ratus over  whether  to  loosen  Taiwan  policy. 


The  origins  of  the  change  date  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1991.  when  James  Lilley— the  one- 
time CIA  official  who  had  just  stepped  down 
as  Bush's  ambassador  to  Beijing — said  in  a 
speech  that  China's  claims  over  Taiwan  were 
""anachronistic."  Lilley  asserted  that  the 
United  States  had  been  "locked  for  too  long 
into  the  three  communiques."  Though  Lilley 
was  out  of  public  office  at  the  time,  his  com- 
ments amounted  to  a  stunning  high-level 
challenge  to  the  basic  tenets  that  had  gov- 
erned America's  China-Taiwan  policy  since 
the  Nixon  era. 

Beginning  in  the  late  fall  of  1991,  a  small 
group  of  Bush  administration  officials  began 
meeting  to  reevaluate  Asia  policy,  including 
plans  for  China  and  Taiwan.  Among  them 
were  Douglas  Paal.  director  of  Asia  policy 
for  the  National  Security  Council,  and  even- 
tually Lilley.  who  had  rejoined  the  adminis- 
tration as  assistant  secretary  of  defense. 
They  were  concerned  about  China's  growing 
military  expenditures,  its  purchases  of  ad- 
vanced Sukhoi-27  warplanes  from  Russia  and 
its  expansive  territorial  claims  in  the  South 
China  Sea. 

The  first  result  of  this  policy  review  was 
the  F-16  sale.  And  the  second  result,  at  the 
end  of  1992.  was  an  official  trip  to  Taipei  by 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Carla  Hills,  the 
first  Cabinet-level  visit  to  Taiwan  since  the 
break-off  of  diplomatic  ties  thirteen  years 
earlier.  These  two  moves  made  the  Chinese 
nervous. 

Enter  Bill  Clinton.  During  his  presidential 
campaign.  Clinton  had  savaged  Bush  for 
"coddling  the  dictators  of  Beijing"  with  re- 
gard to  human  rights.  It  is  now  fashionable 
to  say  that  Clinton  has  abandoned  these 
promises,  and  that  his  China  policy  is  the 
same  as  Bush's.  But  those  criticisms  focus 
on  rhetoric  rather  than  on  policy,  and  they 
aren't  true,  at  least  not  so  far:  Clinton's 
human  rights  policy  has  been  demonstrably 
tougher  than  that  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  is  in  line  with  his  campaign 
statements. 

Under  Bush,  the  Democratic  Congress  re- 
peatedly passed  legislation  that  would  have 
made  renewal  of  China's  most  favored  nation 
trade  benefits  contingent  on  human  rights 
improvements.  Bush,  who  favored  uncondi- 
tional MFN  benefits,  always  vetoed  the  leg- 
islation. Two  of  the  architects  of  Bush's  pol- 
icy of  reconciliation  with  Beijing  had  been 
charter  members  of  the  old  Kissinger  crowd: 
national  security  adviser  Brent  Scowcroft 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger. 

Clinton's  position  on  China  during  the 
campaign  fell  far  short  of  the  Bush  "read  my 
lips,  no  new  taxes"  level  of  specificity.  While 
denouncing  dictators.  Clinton  also  added  the 
soothing  homily  that  "we  don't  want  to  iso- 
late China."  More  important,  like  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  under  Bush,  he  never  came 
out  for  complete  MFN  revocation;  he  only 
promised  to  make  benefits  conditional  on 
progress  in  human  rights. 

That  is  what  Clinton  has  done  in  the  White 
House.  If  in  recent  months  he  has  upgraded 
the  level  of  contacts  with  Beijing,  it  is  large- 
ly because  he  changed  the  Bush  policy  of  un- 
conditional MFN  renewals — and  now  realizes 
that  China  may  refuse  to  satisfy  his  condi- 
tions for  human  rights  progress,  thus  jeop- 
ardizing trade  between  the  two  countries.  On 
human  rights,  the  issue  is  not  whether  Clin- 
ton has  been  tougher  than  Bush,  but  rather, 
first  what  he  will  do  next  year  if  his  new  pol- 
icy produces  meager  results,  ard  second, 
whether  while  pressing  on  human  rights,  he 
is  quietly  yielding  to  China  in  other  areas. 
That  is  where  Taiwan  comes  In. 
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It  is  testimony  to  Henry  Kissinger's  re- 
markable quarter-century  of  influence  over 
American  foreign  policy  and  personnel  that 
when  Clinton  put  together  his  administra- 
tion, two  of  his  principal  advisers  on  China 
policy,  national  security  adviser  Anthony 
Lake  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Win- 
ston Lord,  were  Kissinger  alums,  just  like 
Scowcroft  and  Eagleburger. 

Neither  of  these  two  Clinton  appointees 
would  be  happy  to  be  branded  a  Kissingerite. 
Lake  resigned  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion after  the  1971  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
Lord  broke  openly  with  Kissinger  after  the 
1989  Beijing  massacre,  when  Kissinger  sym- 
pathized with  Deng  Xiaoping's  decision  to 
stop  the  Tiananmen  Square  demonstrations. 
On  questions  of  human  rights  in  China,  both 
Lord  and  Lake  stand  180  degrees  opposite 
that  of  their  mentor. 

Yet  the  behavior  of  these  two  Clinton  ad- 
visers seems  much  like  that  of  the  son  who 
rebels  against  his  father,  while  embracing 
some  of  his  underlying  values.  On  Taiwan, 
the  new  administration  quickly  reverted  to 
the  old  touchstones.  At  his  confirmation 
hearings  in  March,  Lord,  in  the  first  public 
statement  of  Asia  policy,  paid  homage  to  the 
three  communiques,  thus  reassuring  Beijing 
that  the  administration  wasn't  planning  to 
be  too  adventurous.  And  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  change  since  then.  The  administra- 
tion's general  thinking  on  Taiwan  was  best 
summed  up  by  one  senior  official,  who  ar- 
gued privately:  if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it. 

The  result  is  that  while  the  administration 
is  giving  new  emphasis  to  Asia,  its  approach 
to  Taiwan  (as  well  as  one  other  anomaly, 
Vietnam)  is  dragged  down  by  the  continuing 
legacy  of  the  Nixon  era.  Taiwan,  arguably 
the  one  Asian  government  whose  political 
development  has  proceeded  most  closely 
along  the  lines  the  United  States  would 
want,  is  still  treated  as  an  untouchable.  In- 
deed, while  Clinton  is  willing  to  meet  in  the 
White  House  with  the  Dalai  Lama  or  with 
Salman  Rushdie.  Taiwan's  top  officials  are 
barred  from  even  visiting  Washington.  In  the 
past  year.  Taiwan  has  resorted  to  demean- 
ing, manipulative  gambits  such  as  arranging 
honorary  degrees  for  its  officials  at  Amer- 
ican colleges  in  order  to  circumvent  its  con- 
tinuing status  as  international  pariah. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Seattle  meeting  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Jiang,  which  produced  no 
immediate  agreements  of  any  kind  on  human 
rights,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen 
was  ebullient.  "President  Clinton  empha- 
sized that  he  is  committed  to  the  one-China 
policy  and  to  the  three  communiques,"  he 
boasted  to  reporters.  China  had  gotten  what 
it  wanted  on  Taiwan.  And  it  is  seeking  fur- 
ther concessions:  when  Clinton  asked  the 
Chinese  for  talks  about  their  sale  of  M-11 
missiles  to  Pakistan,  the  Chinese  replied 
that  they  would  do  so  only  if  the  United 
States  agreed  to  discuss  the  F-16  sale. 

So  far,  Clinton  seems  not  to  have  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  If  he 
wants  to  register  his  unhappiness  with  Chi- 
na's repressive  policies — such  as  its  jailing  of 
Hong  Kong  journalists— he  could  respond  by 
sending  a  senior  Cabinet  member  to  Taiwan 
or  letting  a  senior  Taiwan  official  come  to 
Washington.  He  could  adjust  American  pol- 
icy to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  Taiwan 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  1972.  Most  of  all, 
he  could  stop  paying  homage  to  stale  for- 
mulas from  which  even  the  previous  adminis- 
tration was  starting  to  retreat. 

James  Mann  covers  national  security  is- 
sues for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.* 


INTERNATIONAL  CUSTOMS  DAY 

•  Mr.  MOYNEHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Customs  Cooperation  Council  was 
founded  on  this  day  in  1953.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a  133-member  international  orga- 
nization which  facilitates  inter- 
national trade  by  promoting  coopera- 
tion on  customs  matters.  The  Council 
has  declared  today  International  Cus- 
toms Day  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and 
in  honor  of  national  customs  services 
around  the  world. 

I  rise  in  recognition  of  the  laudable 
efforts  by  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  to  harmonize  and  simplify 
international  customs  rules  over  the 
last  four  decades.  And  I  speak  as  well 
in  honor  of  our  own  Customs  Service. 
As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  cus- 
toms Service  was  the  principal  source 
of  our  revenues  until  the  adoption  of 
the  16th  amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Customs  Service  over  the  past  year, 
not  least  on  such  issues  as  legislation 
to  modernize  the  Customs  Service, 
which  my  colleagues  will  recall  we 
passed  into  law  as  part  of  the  bill  to 
implement  the  NAFTA.  The  dedicated 
women  and  men  of  the  Service  are 
well-deserving  of  the  recognition  they 
receive  today.* 


HE  STARED  BLANKLY  AT  ME, 
THEN  FIRED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  holiday  recess,  Thomas  F. 
McDermott  had  an  op-ed  piece  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

He  was  a  passenger  on  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  who  went  through  a  hor- 
rible experience.  Fortunately,  he  lived. 

The  message  that  he  has  for  all  of  us 
is  simple  and  direct:  We  have  to  act  on 
gun  control. 

I  ask  that  the  eloquent  statement  of 
Thomas  F.  McDermott  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  17.  1993] 

He  Stared  Blankly  at  Me.  then  Fired 
(By  Thomas  F.  McDermott) 

Garden  Ciri*.  L.I.— One  gun.  Thirty 
rounds.  Six  dead. 

On  Tuesday.  Dec.  7.  a  man  stared  blankly 
at  me  in  car  No.  3  of  the  5:33  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  train  out  of  Penn  Station.  With  a 
dazed  look  in  his  eyes,  he  fired  at  me  from 
point-blank  range.  The  Lord  shone  His  coun- 
tenance on  me  that  day:  I  was  spared  with 
only  bullet  wounds  to  my  shoulder.  Seven- 
teen others  are  still  recovering.  Six  more — 
Amy  Federici.  James  Gorycki.  Mi  Kyung 
Kim.  Maria  Theresa  Magtoto,  Dennis  McCar- 
thy and  Richard  Nettleton— were  not  so 
lucky. 

Colin  Ferguson,  whatever  a  jury  will  say 
about  him.  was  a  crackpot  with  a  gun  in 
hand.  No  matter  the  verdict,  no  one  can 
credibly  deny  that  we  the  American  people, 
put  that  gun  in  his  hand. 

Staring  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
radicalizes.  Before,  like  many  people  of  good 


will.  I  was  a  lukewarm  supporter  of  handgun 
control.  Now  I  am  a  radical— a  radical  for 
the  safety  of  all  of  us.  black  and  white.  Guns 
and  bullets  know  no  colore,  no  ethnicity. 

Race  is  not  the  issue  here.  For  anyone  to 
say  that  these  shootings  were  racist,  or  that 
politicians'  responses  have  been  racist, 
misses  the  point  and  trivializes  the  horror. 

Next  time,  the  tragedy  may  hit  a  little 
closer  to  home — your  home  or  your  neigh- 
bor's. If  not  necessarily  that  of  your  rep- 
resentative or  senator.  That  is  why  the  peo- 
ple must  take  over  this  debate  if  there  Is  to 
be  any  change  in  the  availability  of  guns. 

If  this  matter  is  left  wholly  to  the  politi- 
cians, and  if  past  is  prologue— the  kind  of 
past  that  left  James  Brady  paralyzed— the 
six  casualties  on  that  5:33  will  have  died  In 
vain. 

Why  did  It  take  so  long  to  pass  the  Brady 
bill  (which,  sadly,  at  the  end  of  the  day  was 
pretty  toothless)?  Why  didn't  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  most  popular  President  in  re- 
cent memory,  support  tougher  gun  control 
laws  immediately  after  the  thwarted  at- 
tempt on  his  life?  Why  did  he  voice  support 
only  after  leaving  office?  In  an  acronym: 
N.R.A. 

With  Its  enormous  financial  resources,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  finds  all  too 
many  willing  allies  In  Washington.  On  a  Sun- 
day morning  news  program  after  last  week's 
tragedy.  Senator  Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  to  his  constitu- 
ents, "gun  control"  is  nothing  more  than  an 
Indicator  of  how  steady  a  person  holds  his 
gun. 

Enough.  Neither  the  N.R.A.  nor  politicians 
In  Washington,  glib  and  otherwise,  can  satis- 
factorily explain  why  the  public  (with  lim- 
ited exceptions)  should  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase automatic  and  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons. 

This  Is  not  surprising,  since  there  Is  no  de- 
fensible reason  for  allowing  private  citizens 
to  possess  such  weapons. 

The  issue  we  must  focus  on  is  au;hlevlng 
true,  enforceable  gun  control.  N^Tiether  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  constitutional 
amendment,  an  expanded  Brady  law.  gun  li- 
censing or  a  combination  of  these  ap- 
proaches, there  is  no  room  for  moderation, 
nor  for  prolonged  discussion  and  delay. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  ban  on  the  kind 
of  automatic  weapon  that  mowed  down  the 
riders  on  the  5:33. • 


MA  HENRY,  A  FIGHTER  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CHICAGO 

•  Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
honor  Mary  Alice  Henry,  known  as 
"Ma"  Henry  to  the  many  people  she 
has  helped  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago. 
As  we  now  move  on  toward  the  debate 
on  health  care  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  those  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  mak- 
ing health  care  better,  no  matter  what 
the  surroundings. 

Ms.  Henry  started  serving  the  people 
of  Chicago  as  a  nurse.  However,  when 
she  retired  at  age  65,  it  was  less  of  a  re- 
tirement than  a  move  to  greater  activ- 
ism. Soon  after  retiring  she  was  named 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  Garfield 
Park  Hospital.  She  then  went  on  to  or- 
ganize volunteer  programs  to  provide 
food  baskets  at  Christmas,  to  raise 
money  for  the  Mary  Alice  Henry  Cen- 
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ter  for  Mental  Health  at  Bethany  Hos- 
pital, and  found  the  East  Garfield  Plan- 
ning Center,  which  provides  medical 
services  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
them. 

In  addition  to  her  work  within  health 
care,  Ms.  Henry  has  also  been  vigilant 
in  the  fight  for  civil  rights.  She 
marched  by  the  side  of  Doctor  King  and 
has  had  a  large  part  in  the  building  of 
the  Christian  Action  Ministry  which 
has  served  so  many  people  on  the  west 
side  of  Chicago.  She  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  NAACP,  the  Mothers  of 
World  War  n,  and  the  Urban  League. 

"Ma"  Henry  has  already  been  recog- 
nized for  her  work  by  many  others.  The 
city  of  Chicago  Department  on  Aging 
and  Disability  has  honored  her,  as  has 
Daniel  Hale  Williams  University  which 
presented  her  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  life  experience  for  her  outstanding 
civil  service.  She  has  been  named  a 
Distinguished  Woman  of  Chicago  as 
well  as  a  Wise  Older  Woman.  She  is  all 
of  these  things  and  more. 

It  was  Ms.  Henry's  actions  through- 
out 35  years  on  the  board  of  both  Beth- 
any Brethren  Hospital  and  EHS  Beth- 
any Hospital  that  made  Bethany  what 
it  is  now.  serving  over  80,000  people 
each  year  through  direct  medical  care, 
community  wellness,  and  outpatient 
services.  Four  years  ago,  when  State 
funding  for  Medicaid  was  cut,  she  again 
helped  bring  Bethany  Hospital  back 
with  fundraising  and  community  out- 
reach. As  a  symbol  of  their  thanks, 
Bethany  Hospital  has  named  their  fam- 
ily health  center  after  Ms.  Mary  Alice 
Henry  to  commemorate  all  of  the  work 
that  she  has  done  for  them. 

"Ma"  Henry  is  fond  of  saying:  "I  help 
all  those  in  need  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,"  and  this  does  her 
great  credit.  I  have  often  said  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  re- 
ject all  of  the  "isms"  which  stand  to 
get  in  our  way;  the  racism,  sexism,  and 
classism.  It  is  only  when  these  barriers 
are  discarded  that  we  are  able  to  get 
anything  done  and  it  is  clear  that 
"Ma"  Henry  has  gotten  a  great  deal 
done.  I  just  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
follow  the  good  example  that  she  has 
been  setting  for  the  last  35  years.* 


TOUGHER  IS  DUMBER 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  break  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  op-ed  piece  by  Professor  Todd 
Clear,  a  professor  of  criminal  justice  at 
Rutgers  University. 

I  cast  one  of  four  votes  against  the 
Crime  Bill,  which  passed  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session,  and  I  did  it  because 
I  think  we  are  approaching  the  whole 
problem  of  crime  inaccurately. 

In  the  United  States  we  now  have  510 
people  per  100,000  in  our  prisons  and 
jails,  far  more  than  any  other  country. 
South  Africa  is  second  with  311.  Our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has  109. 

The  folly  of  our  present  policy  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Todd  Clear  piece.  I 


ask  to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 

it. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  4.  1993) 
Tougher'  Is  Dumber 
(By  Todd  R.  Clear) 

Newark.— Polls  show  that  crime  is  once 
again  the  No.  1  issue  among  cit.v  dwellers. 
And  elected  officials,  ears  to  the  ground,  are 
responding  with  measures  like  the  new  Fed- 
eral crime  bill,  which  will  let  Congress  spend 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  five  years  to 
hire  more  police  officers  and  build  more  pris- 
ons. 

The  idea  always  sounds  reasonable  enough: 
tougher  law  enforcement  and  punishment 
should  mean  more  compliance  with  the  law. 
less  crime  and  eventually  a  better  quality  of 
life  in  the  cities.  The  trouble  with  this  the- 
ory is  that  we  have  been  following  it  for  20 
years  without  much  success. 

Since  1973.  as  a  result  of  a  vast  nationwide 
increase  in  criminal  sentences,  imprison- 
ment has  risen  more  than  fourfold;  we  have 
added  a  million  citizens  to  the  prison  and 
jail  population.  More  than  1  in  40  males  14  to 
34  years  old  are  locked  up.  No  other  nation 
has  had  so  much  growth. 

If  such  toughness  had  much  to  do  with 
crime,  you'd  think  we'd  have  seen  some  re- 
sults by  now.  But  surveys  of  victims  show 
that  overall  crime  has  decreased  only  6  per- 
cent since  1973;  violent  crimes  are  up  24  per- 
cent. The  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently  con- 
cluded that  a  tripling  of  time  served  by  vio- 
lent offenders  since  1975  had  "apparently 
very  little"  impact  on  violent  crime. 

Why  do  harsh  penalties  seem  to  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do  with  crime?  There  are  two  reasons. 

The  obvious  reason  is  that  the  police  and 
prisons  have  virtually  no  effect  on  the 
sources  of  criminal  behavior.  About  70  per- 
cent of  prisoners  in  New  York  State  come 
from  eight  neighborhoods  in  New  York  City. 
These  neighborhoods  suffer  profound  pov- 
erty, exclusion,  marglnalization  and  despair. 
All  these  things  nourish  crime.  Isn't  it  a  bit 
much  to  believe  that  removing  some  men 
from  their  streets  will  change  the  factors 
that  promote  lawbreaking  among  the  many 
who  remain? 

The  less  obvious  reason  is  that  threats  and 
punishments  are  not  the  main  reasons  people 
obey  the  law.  Research  in  Chicago  by  Tom 
Tyler,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  shows  clearly  that  one's 
motivation  to  obey  the  law  stems  from  how 
one  perceives  the  law.  Where  legal  authority 
is  experienced  as  evenhanded  and  legitimate, 
it  is  obeyed;  where  it  is  seen  as  biased  and 
corrupt,  it  is  ignored.  Saturating  neighbor- 
hoods with  officers  who  indiscriminately 
stop  citizens  and  search  them  for  drugs, 
confiscating  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  can  result  in  less  motivation 
to  obey  the  law. 

The  prevailing  theory  is  wrong.  Crime  is  a 
primary  result  of  reductions  in  quality  of 
life,  not  a  primary  cause.  "Toughness."  be- 
cause it  is  irrelevant  to  the  sources  of  qual- 
ity of  life  in  our  cities  and  is  antagonistic  to 
belief  in  the  law.  can  do  little  to  affect  the 
amount  of  crime. 

For  two  decades  we  have  been  "tough"  on 
crime,  and  we've  been  getting  nowhere.  It 
costs  at  least  $100,000  to  build  a  prison  cell 
and  $20,000  to  staff  it  each  year.  A  police  offi- 
cer on  the  street  costs  at  least  $60,000  a  year. 
Let's  start  investing  In  things  that  really  re- 
duce crime:  good  schools,  jobs  and  a  future 
for  young  parents  and  their  children.* 


KENNETH  "SCOTT"  McGUIRE 
PROMOTED 


•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  I, 
like  all  of  my  colleagues,  have  voted  to 
approve  Senior  Executive  Service  pro- 
motion lists.  These  lists  are  composed 
of  individuals  whose  careers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  been  marked  by 
excellence.  Seldom  do  we  know  the  in- 
dividuals on  these  lists.  But,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  personally  knew 
one  of  the  recipients  honored  on  No- 
vember 20,  1993. 

Kenneth  "Scott"  McGuire,  a  20-year 
veteran  with  the  Department  of  State, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  counsel. 
For  those  of  us  more  familiar  with 
military  status,  it  is  comparable  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Scott's  career  has  been  one  of  dedica- 
tion and  professionalism.  He  has  served 
on  four  separate  continents,  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  has  handled  crisis 
situations  around  the  world  from  Haiti 
to  the  Mid  East.  Currently,  Scott  is  the 
Chief  of  Diplomatic  Protection  and  is 
responsible  for  the  security  of  all  for- 
eign dignitaries  and  consulates  in  the 
United  States. 

My  family  and  have  known  Scott  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  for  many  years.  They 
are  both  dear  friends  and  we  consider 
them  to  be  part  of  our  extended  family. 

My  family  joins  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  Scott  on  this  well  de- 
served promotion.* 


PRISON  CELLS  AND  TEEN-AGE 
FUNERALS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton,  writes  a  column  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Just  as  I  found  he  had  common  sense 
when  he  served  in  this  body,  he  contin- 
ues to  show  that  as  a  columnist  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

At  the  end  of  this  statement,  I  will 
place  his  column  of  November  21,  1993, 
into  the  Record. 

He  questions  whether  we  are  seri- 
ously dealing  with  the  crime  problem. 

I  join  in  that  assessment. 

Recently,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  a  chaplain  at  a  California  State 
Prison,  who  asked  40  prisoners  in  a 
class  of  his  what  could  be  done  about 
crime.  Their  answers  differed  signifi- 
cantly from  the  answers  we  provided. 
And  they  are  the  experts. 

Their  number  one  point  was  to  create 
jobs  for  people.  My  assessment  is  that 
they  are  telling  us  the  truth  on  that. 
We  have  510  people  in  our  prisons  and 
jails  per  100,000  population,  and  South 
Africa  is  second  with  411. 

Something  is  dramatically  wrong 
with  that  kind  of  a  record. 

As  Tom  Eagleton  quotes  William 
Raspberry  in  his  column,  "We  can't 
punish  our  way  out  of  our  crime  prob- 
lem." 
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Yes,  those  who  commit  violent 
crimes  have  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
those  who  are  career  criminals  have  to 
be  imprisoned,  but  we  are  being  tough 
on  crime  and  not  smart  on  crime,  and 
the  end  result  is  a  growing  crime  prob- 
len:i. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Tom  Eagleton  col- 
umn into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

PRISON  Cells  .\nd  Teenage  Funerals 

(By  Thomas  Eagleton) 

As  you  sit  there  drinking  your  Sunday  cof- 
fee, here's  how  some  other  Americans  are 
spending  the  morning.  About  500,000  people 
are  sitting  in  4.000  local  jails  toda.v.  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  City  each  has  about 
22.000  people  confined  m  its  jails.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  there  would  have  been  160.000  jail 
confinees  nationally.  Our  jails  are  operating 
at  116  percent  of  capacity. 

There  are  roughly  850.000  penitentiary  in- 
mates (91  percent  state;  9  percent  federal) 
doing  time.  Fifteen  years  ago.  the  figure 
would  have  been  300.000.  As  with  jails,  we  in- 
creased our  prison  capacity  enormously  over 
15  years,  but  we  couldn't  (or  wouldn't)  keep 
up  with  the  need.  Our  prisons  are  generally 
oper.atihg  at  125  percent  of  capacity.  The  50 
states  would  have  to  go  on  a  penitentiary 
building  binge  of  unparalleled  proportions 
simply  to  accommodate  the  prison  popu- 
lation already  behind  bars.  Currently  38 
states  are  over  capacity,  including  Missouri 
(151  percent).  There  are  practical  limits  to 
overcrowded  prisons.  The  next  shipment  of  a. 
couple  of  hundred  inmates  means  an  equal 
number  have  to  be  let  out — ^regardless  of 
their  fitness  to  return  to  society. 

What  a  depressing  mess.  What  should  we 
do?  Congress  thinks  it  knows  what  to  do: 
more  of  the  same. 

More  police  on  the  streets.  Every  can- 
didate for  mayor  comes  up  with  this  solu- 
tion. The  federal  government  has  played  this 
card  before.  President  Richard  Nixon  had  his 
"war  on  crime"  in  the  early  '705  and  pro- 
vided some  substantial  funds  to  local  law  en- 
forcement. But  when  the  budget  grew,  the 
federal  government  declared  a  unilateral 
truce.  How  long  will  we  wage  this  latest  war 
on  crime? 

Build  10  new  high-security  prisons  for  vio- 
lent inmates.  These  prisons  won't  even  solve 
the  anticipated  overcrowding  by  the  time 
they  are  operational.  We've  built  a  lot  of 
prisons  before,  so  we  will  build  some  more — 
at  an  average  annua!  operating  cost  of 
$20,000  per  convict  in  the  federal  system. 

Expand  the  federal  death  penalty  to  all 
sorts  of  crimes  committed  on  government 
property.  This  is.  by  and  large,  a  public-rela- 
tions exercise.  Most  crimes  of  violence — 
murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault,  robbery- 
are  state  offenses  prosecuted  within  the 
state  systems.  (There  are  2.737  people  on 
death  row — only  four  are  federal  cases.)  Ex- 
panding the  death  penalty  to  federal  crimes 
of  very  limited  application  just  creates  a  30- 
second  TV  re-election  spot  for  senators  ("I'm 
tough  as  hell  on  crime!"). 

All  of  these  proposals  working  their  way 
through  Congress,  like  the  previous  legisla- 
tion during  the  Nixon  years,  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  back  end  of  the  problem:  arrest, 
conviction  and  punishment.  No  wonder. 

Congress  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about 
the  front  end.  Truthfully,  no  one  has  a  han- 
dle on  narcotics-driven  ghetto  crime.  Close 
to  70  percent  of  those  850.000  prisoners  in 
penitentiaries  today  were  using  or  dealing  in 
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narcotics  close  to  the  time  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  were  convicted.  You  can  incar- 
cerate all  the  runners  and  intermediate-level 
drug  dealers  you  want,  and  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  eager  apprentices  waiting  with  load- 
ed guns  to  move  into  the  monied  world  of 
drugs,  crime  and  violence.  As  columnist  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  puts  it.  "We  can't  punish  our 
way  out  of  our  crime  problem."  With  the 
types  of  crime  that  sweep  our  big  cities,  se- 
verity of  sentence  is  of  little  consequence." 

For  years  and  years,  we  have  built  more 
penitentiaries,  hired  more  policemen  and 
prosecutors,  made  more  arrests — and  what 
did  we  get?  The  murder  rate  has  skyrocketed 
by  19  percent  since  1988.  Our  nation's  capital 
becomes  a  world  symbol  of  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  murdered.  As  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  said  from  the  pulpit,  gov- 
ernment alone  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Jesse  Jackson,  often  the  epitome  of  self- 
confidence,  despairs  of  the  incredible  vio- 
lence in  the  black  community.  Jackson 
preaches  self-help  and  wants  students  to 
turn  in  their  fellow  students  who  traffic  in 
drugs  or  carry  guns.  Jackson  had  this  ex- 
change with  a  high-school  student  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Student:  "Mr.  Jackson,  you're  in  your  old 
age  about  what  it  takes  to  survive  in  the 
streets.  You  need  some  kind  of  protection  be- 
cause nobody  else  is  going  to  stop  a  bullet 
for  you.  Most  everyone  I  know  carries  a  gun 
or  a  knife  to  school,  including  some  teach- 
ers. I  will  not  snitch.  I'm  sorry,  sir.  this  is 
1993.  not  1963.  I  don't  know  where  you've 
been." 

Jackson:  "I've  been  to  a  lot  of  teen-age  fu- 
neral.T." 

With  the  congressional  crime  bill,  we  will 
build  lots  of  new  prison  cells,  and  we  will 
hold  lots  of  teen-age  funerals.* 


A  NEW  HONG  KONG  PROPOSAL 
BRINGS  A  WARNING  BY  CHINA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  freedom,  as  far  as  1  am  con- 
cerned, is  Gov.  Chris  Patten,  the  Brit- 
ish Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 

He  h£Ls  been  willing  to  stand  up  to 
the  Government  of  China  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

Let  it  be  said,  in  fairness,  that  the 
British  were  slow  to  give  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  their  full  voice  in  self-gov- 
erning for  too  long  a  time,  but  Gov. 
Chris  Patten  has  stood  clearly  and  sol- 
idly for  greater  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

I  applaud  his  stand,  and  I  hope  our 
Government  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  encourage  Governor  Patten  and 
stand  by  him. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  Friday,  December  3.  1993. 

The  article  follows: 

[The  New  York  Times  Dec.  3.  1993] 

A  NEW  Hong  Kong  Proposal  Brings  a 

Warning  by  China 

(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 

Shanghai.  December  2.— China  and  Britain 
both  threatened  today  to  step  up  their  strug- 
gle over  the  future  of  democracy  in  Hong 
Kong  when  Gov.  Chris  Patten  said  he  would 
begin  submitting  constitutional  changes  to 
the  colony's  legislature  this  month  without 
China's  approval. 


In  Beijing,  the  Chinese  Government 
promptly  announced  that  Mr.  Patten's  ac- 
tion would  lead  to  a  "breakdown"  of  the 
talks  the  two  Governments  have  been  hold- 
ing since  Mr.  Patten  proposed  to  broaden  the 
democratic  franchise  of  Hong  Kong's  5.5  mil- 
lion residents  before  1997.  when  the  colony  is 
to  revert  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

The  dispute,  unresolved  after  17  rounds  of 
negotiations  between  Chinese  and  British 
diplomats,  now  .seems  in  its  final  throes.  Mr. 
Patten  said  he  would  introduce  legislation 
on  Dec.  15.  effectively  giving  the  parties  two 
more  weeks  to  pull  back  from  the  brink. 

Through  his  democracy  proposals.  Mr.  Pat- 
ten and  his  aides  have  been  trying  to  create 
a  tamper-proof  legislature  to  leave  behind 
when  the  British  rule  is  withdraw^n  in  less 
than  four  years.  But  Beijing  deeply  suspects 
British  motives  and  dislikes  Mr.  Patten,  who 
introduced  the  measures  without  consulta- 
tion in  October  1992.  .', 

Mr.  Patten,  addressing  the  eO-lnember  Leg- 
islative Council  today,  said  that  British  ne- 
gotiators had  already  made  a  number  of  con- 
cessions over  the  summer  and  into  the  fall  in 
hopes  of  drawing  up  an  acceptable  package  of 
changes  to  guide  Hong  Kong  elections  sched- 
uled for  1994  and  199.''i. 

China,  he  said,  has  so  far  agreed  only  to 
lower  the  voting  age  in  Hong  Kong  from  21  to 
18.  Mr.  Patten  said  he  had  "reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  now  have  no  choice  but  to 
begin  the  process  of  legislating.'' 

Beijing  has  threatened  to  withhold  rec- 
ognition of  legislators  elected  in  1995  when 
the  1997  turnover  arrives,  a  threat  that  Hong 
Kong's  democracy  forces  say  is  a  violation  of 
the  "one  country  two  systems"  formula 
agreed  to  in  1984  when  the  deal  to  return  the 
colony  was  struck. 

To  begin  the  legislative  process.  Mr.  Pat- 
ten said  he  had  selected  the  least  sensitive 
elements  of  the  change.":.  His  strategy  was 
clearly  intended  to  induce  China  to  speed  up 
the  negotiating  process. 

But  in  Beijing.  China's  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman.  Wu  Jianmin.  reacted  to  the  news 
of  Mr.  Patten's  initiative  by  saying.  "If  that, 
is  the  case,  that  would  mean  the  breakdown 
of  talks." 

"If  the  talks  do  break  down,  the  respon- 
sibility would  entirely  be  on  the  part  of  the 
British  side."  Mr.  Wu  said,  adding  that  any 
attempt  by  Britain  to  push  forward  with 
changes  without  China's  consent  would  meet 
strong  opposition  from  Beijing.* 


THE  WAR  WITHOUT  END 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Newsweek  magazine  had  an  article  by 
David  H.  Hackworth,  who  served  this 
country  in  a  leadership  position  in  the 
■Vietnam  War. 

It  is  interesting,  first  of  all,  for  his 
observation  of  a  fighter  who  returns  to 
the  scene  of  battle. 

But  much  more  significant  are  his 
conclusions,  which  suggest  that  our 
policy  of  trying  to  isolate  and  ignore 
■Vietnam  really  do  not  make  sense. 

I  concur  completely  in  what  he  has 
to  say. 

We  are  serving  the  national  passion 
rather  than  the  national  interest  with 
our  present  Vietnam  policy. 

Listen  to  his  commentary:  "With 
Vietnam,  we  seem  incapable  of  burying 
the  hatchet.  Our  collective  pride  won't 
allow  the  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo. 
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or  diplomatic  recognition.  First  our 
leaders  said  we  couldn't  make  peace 
because  Hanoi  violated  the  1973  peace 
treaty.  Our  next  excuse  was  Vietnam's 
war  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  in 
Cambodia,  and  its  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  that  country.  Vietnam  with- 
drew its  forces  from  Cambodia,  but  by 
that  time  our  policymakers  had  raised 
the  threshold  still  further  with  the 
emotion-laden  issue  of  whether  Hanoi 
was  still  holding  prisoners  of  war,  or 
knew  of  other  U.S.  soldiers  missing  in 
action. 

"Of  all  these  issues,  the  POW/MIA 
one  packs  the  most  political  wallop. 
But  it's  a  bogus  issue.  Members  of  our 
recovery  teams  have  chased  down 
every  rumor.  Most  of  them  believe  it 
highly  unlikely  that  any  living  POWs 
remain  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  same 
goes  for  every  qualified  military  expert 
or  jungle-wise  American  and  Vietnam- 
ese veteran  I  have  interviewed.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  POWs  were  held  after 
1973  and  that  some  American  officials 
knew  this.  I  was  told  this  repeatedly  by 
insiders  who  also  said  that  some  pris- 
oners, were  probably  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  because  they 
knew  America's  nuclear  capabilities. 

"Only  the  obsessed,  the  profiteers 
and  some  of  the  unfortunate  and  ma- 
nipulated MIA  families  are  convinced 
that  POWs  remain.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Americans  could  survive  decades  of 
Asian-style  imprisonment — disease, 
malnutrition  and  insanity  would  have 
killed  them  long  ago.  Besides,  said  Bay 
Cao,  ever  the  practical  soldier,  'Why 
should  we  keep  POWs?  We'd  have  to 
feed  them.'  He  said  that  in  1970  he  cap- 
tured three  American  reporters,  but  re- 
leased them  after  a  month:  'One  alone 
ate  the  ration  of  10  of  my  soldiers.' 

"This  issue  should  not  block  the  path 
of  peaceful  relations  with  Vietnam. 
Those  who  keep  the  war  alive  because 
of  our  missing  warriors  should  visit 
Vietnam.  They  should  not  go  there 
only  to  sit  in  air-conditioned  con- 
ference rooms  with  American  and  Viet- 
namese bureaucrats  to  hear  their  re- 
spective party  lines.  Rather,  they 
should  visit  the  people  in  the  villages 
and  witness  the  punishing  effect  their 
intransigence  has  on  the  impoverished 
Vietnamese  majority,  who  suffered  the 
brunt  of  the  war." 

I  wish  that  every  American  policy- 
maker would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
David  Hackworth's  story. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  entire  story  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  Nov.  22.  1993] 

The  War  Without  End 

vietnam:  americas  most  decorated  living 

veteran  makes  personal  peace 

(By  David  H.  Hackworth) 

It's  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  I  last  saw  this  muddy  Mekoner  Delta 
field,  but  the  horror  came  back  as  if  I'd 
never  been  away.  March  25.  1969.  was  a  day  of 
death  and  defeat.  The  men  of  Bravo  Com- 


pany of  the  4/39th  Infantry.  U.S.  9th  Division, 
had  been  caught  near  the  village  of  My  Hiep 
without  cover  in  a  300-meter  paddy.  A  with- 
ering cross-fire  was  chewing  them  up.  The 
Viet  Cong  called  this  tactic  "hugging  the 
belt"— fighting  at  close  range  to  neutralize 
American  firepower.  When  I  got  to  the  paddy 
at  noon,  I  saw  point  scouts  Tran  Doi  and 
Earl  Hayes  sprawled  on  their  backs.  I  knew 
they  were  dead:  a  wounded  man's  instinct  is 
to  lie  face  down  to  protect  his  belly.  Jim 
Fabrizio  and  Don  Wallace  were  pinned  down 
within  yards  of  the  Viet  Cong  guns,  unable 
to  move  either  forward  or  back.  I  felt  like  a 
fire  chief  arriving  at  a  burning  building  after 
the  roof  falls  in. 

B.etuming  to  the  scene  24  years  later,  I 
could  see  the  explosions,  hear  the  fallen  men 
cry,  "Medic!  Medic!  Medic!"  I  could  smell 
the  cordite  from  rockets,  bombs  and  artil- 
lery shells  thundering  down  upon  the  Viet 
Cong  fortifications.  Once  again  I  watch 
enemy  fire  cut  Lt.  William  Torple  down  as 
he  tried  to  rally  his  trapped  company.  I 
heard  the  ammunition  chopper  crash  with  its 
crew  chief  trapped  inside  the  metal  inferno, 
and  heard  his  screams  until  death  ended  his 
agony.  I  watched  medics  Dan  Evans  and  Rick 
Hudson  drag  troopers  across  that  bullet- 
swept  field,  inch  by  bloody  inch.  I  saw  a  com- 
pany commander  go  literally  mad:  his  bab- 
bling tied  up  the  radio  until  he  was  relieved. 
I  threw  everything  I  had  at  the  enemy — air- 
strikes,  artillery,  napalm,  white  phosphorus. 
Nothing  silenced  the  guns.  By  nightfall,  the 
gallant  but  shattered  B  Company  had  5  dead 
and  18  wounded  out  of  60  men. 

The  battle  of  My  Hiep  was  only  one  of  the 
thousands  of  such  contacts  in  1969.  only  one 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  had  occurred 
since  1955  in  the  tragedy  called  the  Vietnam 
War.  It  was  not  significant  enough  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams. 
then  the  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam.  My  troopers  were  not  fighting  to 
take  critical  ground.  They  were  just  rolling 
the  dice,  looking  for  "Cong"— as  were  more 
than  100  other  U.S.  grunt  battalions  that 
beat  the  bush  in  the  flawed  strategy  called 
"Search  and  Destroy."  By  then,  few  grunts 
believed  the  war  was  winnable.  Their  main 
concern  was  staying  out  of  the  body  bags. 

Today,  the  shell-scorched  earth  where  Joe 
Holleman  and  Dennis  Richards  died  is  rich 
with  rice,  and  the  bunker  line  where  Roger 
Keppel  was  shot  in  the  chest  is  now  a  peace- 
ful banana  grove.  The  mines,  booby  traps 
and  fighting  positions  are  gone.  The  men  of 
the  Viet  Cong  have  hung  up  their  AKs,  and 
built  a  new  hamlet  over  that  field  where 
more  than  100  soldiers  fell. 

Recently.  I  became  the  fist  American  to 
visit  My  Hiep  (it  was  called  Long  Hiep  under 
the  Saigon  regime)  since  the  war.  I  had  gone 
to  Vietnam  to  bury  the  past.  The  Vietnam 
War  scarred  every  soldier  who  served  there, 
and  I  was  no  exception.  But  I  never  hated  the 
Vietnamese,  and  I  saw  no  point  in  continu- 
ing America's  policy  of  official  hostility  to 
Vietnam,  symbolized  by  our  ongoing  trade 
embargo.  So  I  arrived  in  My  Hiep  hoping  for 
a  kind  of  reconciliation. 

I  found  it.  The  village  chief.  Vo  Van  Dut. 
welcomed  me  with  open  arms.  He  thought  it 
was  a  good  omen  that  the  first  American  to 
visit  was  the  "former  enemy  commander." 
Dut  assembled  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  and 
commanders  who  had  fought  against  my  bat- 
talion, and  together  we  visited  the  rice  field 
and  relived  the  battle. 

The  forces  opposing  the  4/39  that  day  were 
the  Viet  Cong's  261A  Main  Force  Battalion 
under  Col.  Le  Lam.  and  the  502d  Main  Force 
Battalion    commanded    by    Col.    Dang   Viet 


Mai.  The  three  of  us  swapped  war  stories  as 
we  traveled  down  the  wide  canal  to  the  scene 
of  the  battle.  It  was  eerie  riding  down  canals 
in  a  sampan  with  men  I  had  once  hunted  and 
who  had  hunted  me.  These  waterways  were 
once  scenes  of  ambush;  I  half  expected  to 
hear  the  pop  of  Claymores  and  the  chatter  of 
M-16S. 

These  tough  fighters  were  all  retired  and 
in  their  late  60s  now,  but  still  fighting  trim. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  bitterness  or  rancor. 
Back  then,  we  were  soldiers  following  the  or- 
ders of  politicians.  Now  we  were  just  old  sol- 
diers out  for  what  seemed  like  a  Sunday  pic- 
nic, drinking  coconut  juice  and  eating  pa- 
paya. Throughout  the  day  we  discussed  tac- 
tics and  operations  like  young  lieutenants  at 
infantry  school.  When  I  gave  village  chief 
Dut  a  copy  of  the  unit  journal  for  March  25. 
he  said,  "But  this  is  a  secret  paper"  (it  was 
marked  CLASSIFIED,  but  contained  only 
the  driest  recitation  of  the  battle).  I  replied. 
"Hey.  the  war  is  over,  remember?"  He 
smiled.  "Yes,  we  now  friends,  good  friends." 

We  talked  about  the  difference  between 
our  two  sides.  I  told  Dut  that  the  terrain  and 
conditions  in  the  delta— as  in  most  of  Viet- 
nam—had favored  his  side  and  that  the 
Americans  there  were  like  fish  out  of  water. 
"Yes.  your  army  acted  like  the  British  fish 
during  your  own  war  for  independence."  he 
.said  with  a  laugh.  "America  lost  here  be- 
cause Its  commanders  didn't  understand  the 
people's  cause,  the  terrain  or  the  nature  of 
the  war."  He  was  right.  The  U.S.  military 
fought  an  unconventional  enemy  with  con- 
ventional tactics.  We  pummeled  our  oppo- 
nent with  three  times  the  bomb  tonnage  and 
more  artillery  shells  than  we  used  against 
both  Japan  and  Germany  in  all  of  World  War 
n.  One  general  after  another  believed  fire- 
power would  prevail,  that  the  strategry  of  at- 
trition would  grind  the  opponent  down.  In- 
stead the  insurgents  played  the  tune,  and  the 
U.S.  forces  danced. 

"We  were  a  superpower,"  I  said.  "How 
could  you  stand  up  against  a  force  that  filled 
the  sky  with  aircraft  and  could  fire  more  ar- 
tillery rounds  in  one  engagement  than  your 
side  used  in  one  year?"  Mai  responded:  "At 
first  your  helicopters  and  aircraft  [were] 
hard  to  fight.  They  go  fast.  [So]  Much  rock- 
et, bomb  and  artillery  fire  scared  our  fight- 
ers. But  we  learned.  We  set  ambushes.  We 
knew  you  [would]  run  out  of  aircraft  and 
bombs  before  we  ran  out  of  spirit." 

"Yes,  we  were  weaker  materially,"  Lam 
chimed  in.  "But  our  spirit  and  will  were 
stronger  than  yours.  Our  war  was  just;  yours 
was  not.  Your  brave  soldiers  knew  this,  as 
did  the  American  people." 

With  such  spirit  and  determination,  this 
light-Infantry  force  whipped  three  great 
military  powers  over  30  years  of  war.  First 
Japan,  then  France  and  finally  the  United 
States.  "To  the  Vietnamese  people,  nothing 
Is  more  precious  than  our  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence," Lam  said.  "It  was  worth  dying 
for."  The  Pentagon  leaders  didn't  understand 
this  until  too  late.  They  were  convinced  the 
conflict  was  purely  military,  that  techno- 
logical superiority  could  brake  the  will  of 
men  like  Lam  and  Mai.  Nor  did  Washington 
see  how  corrupt  and  spiritless  our  South  Vi- 
etnamese allies  were.  The  irony  was  that 
those  of  us  at  the  bottom  in  the  trenches  un- 
derstood the  human  factor:  we  hated  the 
ARVN  (Army  of  Vietnam).  We  had  watched 
them  shuffle  and  sniffle  through  too  many 
operations  while  "searching  and  avoiding" 
the  VC.  Our  opponent  we  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

By  now  we  were  in  the  heart  of  Cal  Be  dis- 
trict. In  the  center  of  the  Mekong  Delta. 


where  half  of  Vietnam's  food  supply  is  grown 
and  16  million  people  now  work  fertile  land 
criss-crossed  with  Irrigation  canals.  The  Cal 
Be  area  was  the  birth-place  of  the  revolu- 
tion, a  Viet  Cong  stronghold  since  1955.  I 
spent  more  than  two  years  here  as  a  U.S. 
commander  or  as  an  adviser  to  the  South  Vi- 
etnamese Army.  I  had  a  flrebase  here,  named 
Danger  to  remind  my  warriors  we  were  at 
dead  center  of  a  hornet's  nest.  A  booming 
gas  station  stands  where  Danger's  sand- 
bagged entrance  was.  There  are  fishponds 
where  my  bunkers  and  barbed  wire  used  to 
be. 

Retired  Col.  Le  Ngoc  Dlep,  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  261B.  a  tough  battalion  my 
unit  tangled  with  a  number  of  times,  now 
lives  not  far  from  the  site  of  my  command 
post.  His  house  is  well  built,  with  a  beautiful 
garden.  The  war  cost  Dlep  all  of  his  family. 
His  last  son,  a  Viet  Cong  captain,  died  just 
before  the  fighting  stopped.  Dlep  is  neither 
angry  nor  resentful,  but  heartbroken:  "Look 
at  me,  I'm  an  old  man  of  67,  and  all  alone." 
He  showed  me  a  picture  of  this  handsome, 
fallen  son.  "During  the  war  we  never  hated 
the  American  people."  Diep  said,  eyes  sud- 
denly lit  with  fire.  "But  we  hated  the  Amer- 
ican government  that  brought  us  such  pain 
and  suffering."  Three  million  Vietnamese — 1 
million  soldiers  and  2  million  civilians — died 
In  the  war;  4.4  million  were  wounded,  and 
300,000  human  beings  are  missing.  Diep  paid 
his  portion  of  this  great  price.  Now  his  loss 
was  my  pain.  Warriors  seldom  hate  each 
other;  they  know  they're  pawns  In  a  killing 
game. 

I  met  Pvt.  Nguyen  Van  An  at  a  roadside 
cafe  across  from  Danger.  He  had  lost  his  leg 
during  a  fight  with  my  battalion.  He  said, 
without  bitterness,  "Your  soldiers  [were] 
good  shots."  After  he  recovered,  he  had 
slapped  on  a  wooden  leg  and  "proudly  fought 
for  five  more  years."  I  showed  him  the  scar 
where  on  March  25  one  of  his  guys'  bullets 
came  a  millimeter  away  from  putting  me  In 
the  peg-leg  set.  He  laughed  and  said.  "Your 
doctors  are  better." 

The  town  of  Cal  Be  and  its  district  were 
savaged,  but  since  its  fighters  refused  to  give 
in.  it  remained  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
hurricane  throughout  the  war.  When  the  war 
ended.  In  1975.  Cal  Be's  population  was  75,000. 
It  had  30.000  killed— 26,000  of  them  civilians. 
My  division  fought  here,  and  the  military 
imperative  was  body  count.  The  9th  Divi- 
sion's commanding  general  was  called  the 
Delta  Butcher.  Civilians  counted,  along  with 
soldiers. 

Col.  Bay  Cao  fought  from  1945  to  1975.  ris- 
ing from  guerrilla  soldier  to  vice  command- 
ing officer  of  Military  Region  8.  a  chunk  of 
the  delta  that  Includes  Cal  Be.  Cao  lives  in  a 
peasant's  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  My  Tho.  A 
modest  man.  he  is  74  with  rotting  teeth,  but 
walks  soldier-straight.  In  1969  he  escaped 
death  by  minutes;  he  was  in  a  sampan  less 
than  300  yards  from  our  ambush  position 
when  "local  people  warned  me  by  beating  on 
the  water  with  paddles." 

I  asked  him  about  Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land's claim  in  1967  that  "We  will  prevail." 
Bay  Cao  said  that  was  a  "big  laugh."  He  re- 
called Operation  Attleboro  of  late  1966.  a 
search-and-destroy  cami>aign  involving  22,000 
U.S.  troops,  aimed  at  flushing  the  VC  into 
the  open  to  be  pounded  from  the  air.  The 
U.S.  military  called  it  a  great  success.  But  it 
convinced  Bay  Cao  his  side  could  actually 
win  on  the  battlefield.  I  agreed.  Over  and 
over  during  Attleboro,  the  VC  lured  our 
troops  into  well-laid  killing  zones,  and 
consumed  them  at  close  range.  Once  again 
we  had  Ignored  a  basic  principle  of  guerrilla 


warfare:  if  the  guerrilla  is  not  losing,  he  is 
winning.  I  asked  Bay  Cao  what  he  thought 
about  the  former  U.S.  Army  officers  who 
now  preach.  "We  won  all  the  battles  in  Viet- 
nam." He  had  a  simple  retort:  "If  they  won 
all  the  battles,  why  did  they  always  want  to 
bring  in  more  troops?" 

Bay  Cao  and  I  lit  Incense  to  honor  the  Viet 
Cong  dead  at  the  Trung  An  Military  Ceme- 
tery near  where  the  9th  Division  base  camp 
was.  Thirteen  thousand  soldiers  are  buried 
there.  I  felt  the  tears  well  up.  and  I  relived 
the  wrenching  experience  I'd  had  at  the 
black  wall  of  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in 
Washington:  all  these  dead,  all  this  waste, 
and  to  what  end? 

The  war  is  long  over,  but  peace  and  pros- 
perity have  not  come  to  Vietnam.  The  bun- 
gling of  the  communist  government  In  Hanoi 
has  seen  to  that^wlth  help  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  withheld  reconciliation  with 
the  Vietnamese  government  even  though  In 
other  wars  we  have  been  quick  to  make 
peace  with  former  enemies.  We  turned  the 
Japanese  and  Germans  Into  allies  almost  be- 
fore the  cannons  grew  cold,  and  we  offered 
our  help  to  the  republics  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  soon  after  the  Berlin  wall  started 
to  crumble.  But  then,  it  was  easy  for  us  to  be 
good  sports.  We  won.  they  lost. 

With  Vietnam,  we  seem  Incapable  of  bury- 
ing the  hatchet.  Our  collective  pride  won't 
allow  the  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  or 
diplomatic  recognition.  First  our  leaders 
said  we  couldn't  make  peace  because  Hanoi 
violated  the  1973  peace  treaty.  Our  next  ex- 
cuse was  Vietnam's  war  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  in  Cambodia,  and  Its  subse- 
quent occupation  of  that  country.  Vietnam 
withdrew  its  forces  from  Cambodia,  but  by 
that  time  our  policymakers  had  raised  the 
threshold  still  further  with  the  emotion- 
laden  issue  of  whether  Hanoi  was  still  hold- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  or  knew  of  other  U.S. 
soldiers  missing  in  action. 

Of  all  these  Issues,  the  POW/MIA  one  packs 
the  most  political  wallop.  But  it's  a  bogus 
issue.  Members  of  our  recovery  teams  have 
chased  down  every  rumor.  Most  of  them  be- 
lieve it  highly  unlikely  that  any  living  POWs 
remain  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  same  goes  for 
very  qualified  military  expert  or  jungle-wise 
American  and  Vietnamese  veteran  I  have 
interviewed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  POWs  were 
held  after  1973  and  that  some  American  offi- 
cials knew  this.  I  was  told  this  repeatedly  by 
insiders  who  also  said  that  some  prisoners, 
such  as  B-52  crewmen  and  electronic  warfare 
specialists,  were  probably  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  because  they  knew 
America's  nuclear  capabilities. 

Only  the  obsessed,  the  profiteers  and  some 
of  the  unfortunate  and  manipulated  MIA 
families  are  convinced  that  POWs  remain.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  Americans  could  survive 
decades  of  Asian-style  imprisonment — dis- 
ease, malnutrition  and  insanity  would  have 
killed  them  long  ago.  Besides,  said  Bay  Cao, 
ever  the  practical  soldier.  "Why  should  we 
keep  POWs?  We'd  have  to  feed  them."  He 
said  that  in  1970  he  captured  three  American 
reporters,  but  released  them  after  a  month: 
"One  alone  ate  the  ration  of  10  of  my  sol- 
diers." 

This  issue  should  not  block  the  path  of 
peaceful  relations  with  Vietnam.  Those  who 
keep  the  war  alive  because  of  our  missing 
warriors  should  visit  Vietnam.  They  should 
not  go  there  only  to  sit  in  air-conditioned 
conference  rooms  with  American  and  Viet- 
namese bureaucrats  to  hear  their  respective 
party  lines.  Rather,  they  should  visit  the 
people  in  the  villages  and  witness  the  pun- 
ishing effect  their  intransigence  has  on  the 


impoverished  Vietnamese  majority,  who  suf- 
fered the  brunt  of  the  war. 

For  us,  too.  Vietnam  remains  an  open 
wound.  After  the  war,  U.S.  military  leader- 
ship, humiliated  by  defeat,  simply  burled  the 
experience.  For  almost  two  decades,  service 
schools  avoided  teaching  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam and  trained  primarily  for  the  pleasantly 
familiar  "big  battle  war"  on  plains  of  Eu- 
rope. To  this  day,  there  has  not  been  a  real 
postmortem  on  the  tactical  and  strategic 
mistakes  of  that  misadventure.  Instead  of 
searching  for  the  truth,  which  could  still 
save  lives  in  the  Balkans  and  Somalia,  there 
has  been  a  full-blown  campaign  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  war.  The  basic  idea— em- 
bodied in  the  1981  book  'On  Strategy."  by  re- 
tired Col.  Harry  Summers  Jr.— is  that  Amer- 
ica won  the  war  tactically.  We  just  happened 
to  lose  it  strategically.  But  to  close  the 
books  on  Vietnam,  we  must  understand  that 
America  lost  on  the  battlefield  not  because 
of  peace  protests  at  Berkeley  or  failures  of 
nerve  in  the  Congress,  but  because  our  mili- 
tary leadership  thought  bombs  could  beat  a 
people's  hunger  for  Independence.  The  price 
for  that  lack  of  moral  courage  to  tell  the 
politicians  that  It  was  a  bad  war  fought  with 
a  flawed  strategy  was  death  for  thousands  of 
young  Americans. 

On  my  return  to  Vietnam.  I  found  a  Zippo 
cigarette  lighter  in  a  tiny  Saigon  store.  It 
must  have  belonged  to  some  American  sol- 
dier, long  since  dead  or  departed.  On  it  is  an 
inscription — words  by  which  to  remember 
this  war.  and  finally  to  overcome  it:  "Viet- 
nam—1968.  When  the  power  of  love  over- 
comes the  love  of  power.  Vietnam  will  know 
peace."* 


IOWA'S  WAY  TO  END  WELFARE  AS 
WE  KNOW  IT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  December  recess  break  our  col- 
league. Senator  Tom  Harkin  had  an  ar- 
ticle about  Iowa's  attempts  to  improve 
welfare  programs. 

I  applaud  what  Iowa  is  doing,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Har- 
kin article  appear  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

What  I  particularly  like  is  the  indi- 
vidual attention  and  individual  plan 
that  each  person  out  of  work  receives. 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  our  pro- 
gram for  those  who  are  disabled,  fre- 
quently, simply  called  by  its  technical 
title.  Public  Law  94-142.  where  we  have 
mandated  that  all  young  people  with 
disabilities  should  get  help  from  our 
public  schools. 

What  the  Iowa  program  does  not  do 
and  what  we  have  to  do.  if  we  are  going 
to  have  real  welfare  reform  of  great 
significance,  is  guarantee  job  opportu- 
nities to  anyone  who  is  out  of  work  5 
weeks  or  longer. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  do  that.  And  one  of 
these  years,  we  will  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  hope  we  can  at  least  start  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

Senator  Harkin  has  been  extremely 
sensitive  to  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate in  our  society,  and  I  applaud  him 
for  that,  and  I  thank  him  for  the  con- 
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tribution  he  made  through  his  article, 
which  appeared  in  Roll  Call  recently. 

I  ask  to  insert  Senator  Harkin's  arti- 
cle into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows; 

[From  Roll  Call.  Dec.  6.  1993] 
Iowa's  Way  to  End  Welfare  as  We  Know  It 
(By  Sen.  Tom  Harkin) 
I've  never  believed  in  string-ing  up  a  "safe- 
ty net"  to  catch  society's  less  fortunate.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  should  do  away  with  the  Idea 
of  a  safety  net  altogether;  it  clearly  isn't 
working. 

In  its  place  we  should  extend  a  ladder  of 
opportunity.  Instead  of  catching  the  poor 
after  they  fall,  why  not  give  them  a  boost 
onto  the  ladder  and  allow  than  to  catapult 
themselves  into  the  job  market? 

I've  always  said  that  the  best  social  pro- 
gram Is  a  job. 

And  the  way  to  ensure  that  everyone  has  a 
chance  at  a  good  job  is  to  promote  independ- 
ence over  dependence  and  empowerment  over 
paternalism.  That's  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mates the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
my  landmark  legislation  that  is  allowing 
many  who  were  forced  to  rely  on  government 
assistance  to  join  the  mainstream  of  work- 
ing American  taxpayers. 

And  that's  the  philosophy  behind  Iowa's 
welfare  reform  plan,  which  passed  the  state 
leg^islature  last  spring  with  virtually  unani- 
mous bipartisan  support. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  that  our  govern- 
ment asks  too  much  of  our  citizens;  It  is  that 
our  government  asks  to  little.  The  American 
people  are  eager  to  help  when  they  believe 
those  they  are  helping  are  also  helping  them- 
selves. 

That's  why  I'm  proud  of  Iowa's  revolution- 
ary law  and  think  it  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  start  of 
the  second  session  of  the  103rd  Congress.  I'll 
be  introducing  legislation  in  the  Senate  to 
that  effect,  the  Welfare  to  Self-Sufficiency 
Act. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  federal 
welfare  program  is  broken  and  needs  to  be 
rethought.  During  the  1980s,  the  program  was 
amended,  with  some  of  the  most  sweeping 
changes  enacted  in  the  Family  Support  Act 
of  1988.  Yet  despite  these  thoughtful  reform 
efforts,  spending  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  has  increased,  as 
has  the  number  of  families  and  children  on 
welfare. 

In  1980,  3.6  million  families  received  AFDC 
benefits,  at  a  cost  of  $19. 6  billion,  adjusted 
for  innation.  By  1992,  4.8  million  families 
were  clinging  to  the  welfare  safety  net,  cost- 
ing taxpayers  $22  billion.  That's  enough  to 
pay  every  family  in  Iowa  $19,000! 

A  welfare  system  that  is  60  years  old  and 
was  built  upon  yesterday's  economic  condi- 
tions and  demography  just  will  not  work 
today. 

But  I  think  the  Iowa  plan  will  work 
today— and  that's  why  I'd  like  to  make  this 
unique  plan  a  model  for  the  nation.  Iowa's 
plan  stresses  the  idea  that  government  is  a 
contract:  The  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  offer  a  hand  up.  and  individuals  have 
a  responsibility  to  grab  onto  it. 

The  centerpiece  of  Iowa's  unique  program 
is  the  Family  Investment  Agreement,  which 
requires  all  families  on  welfare  to  enter  into 
an  individualized  contract  with  the  state. 
Each  family  will  sit  down  with  a  social  serv- 
ices worker  and  detail  the  steps  they  will 
take  to  move  off  welfare  and  into  self-suffi- 
ciency. A  specific  time  when  welfare  benefits 
will  end  is  established. 

In  return,  the  state  promises  to  provide 
the  necessities  to  make  it  happen — like  child 


care  assistance,  education,  and  job  training. 
Welfare  recipients  also  have  additional  in- 
centives to  find  employment,  such  as  higher 
asset  limits  that  allow  them  to  keep  more  of 
what  they  earn. 

Once  this  contract  is  agreed  to,  bench- 
marks for  progress  are  established.  A  single 
mother  of  three,  for  example,  might  need  to 
return  to  high  school  to  earn  her  diploma 
and  get  additional  job  training  in  order  to 
become  viable  in  the  job  market.  She  would 
be  offered  child  care  assistance  and  health 
care  for  her  and  her  family. 

In  the  event  this  mother  refused  to  hold  up 
her  end  of  the  bargain— if  she  refused  to  at- 
tend classes  or  fulfill  her  job  training  com- 
mitment, for  example — the  state  would  de- 
clare her  in  default.  In  that  event,  full  bene- 
fits would  continue  for  three  months.  For 
the  next  three  months,  payments  would  be 
reduced,  with  only  the  children  covered. 
After  the  sixth  month,  benefits  would  be  cut 
off  altogether. 

This  is  not  a  one-size- fits-all  reform  pro- 
gram. Each  Family  Investment  Agreement 
will  take  into  consideration  the  unique  prob- 
lems that  confront  each  family.  In  some 
cases,  benefits  will  be  needed  for  six  months. 
Other  families  will  require  two  years.  The 
key  is  whether  the  family  is  making 
progress,  acting  responsibly,  and  keeping  its 
end  of  the  bargain. 

This  individualized  approach  is  important 
because  arbitrary  uniform  time  limits  called 
for  by  some  do  not  recognize  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances of  different  families  and  may  un- 
intentionally increase  the  time  some  people 
spend  on  welfare.  An  inflexible  two-year 
maximum  could  well  end  up  being  a  two-year 
minimum  welfare  stay. 

I  worked  with  state  and  federal  officials  to 
secure  the  waiver  necessary  to  implement 
this  innovative  program.  The  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration gave  final  approval  to  the  waiv- 
er in  August,  and  the  first  Family  Invest- 
ment Agreements  will  be  negotiated  and 
signed  early  next  year. 

One  important  reason  the  waiver  was  need- 
ed is  the  current  virtual  ban  on  welfare  re- 
cipients' acquiring  assets. 

We've  all  heard  Poor  Richard's  adage,  "a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned."  But  current 
federal  rules  turn  that  adage  on  its  head:  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  confiscated  by  the 
government.  Any  family  that  accumulates 
more  than  $1,000  in  assets  or  owns  a  car 
worth  over  $1,500  loses  benefits. 

That  won't  happen  in  Iowa— and  it 
shouldn't  be  permitted  to  happen  under  the 
federal  program  modeled  on  Iowa's  that  I 
will  propose.  Money  in  the  bank  is  like  a 
rung  on  the  ladder  of  opportunity.  The  gov- 
ernment should  keep  its  hands  off  and  let 
families  invest — perhaps  in  a  small  busi- 
ness— so  they  can  become  taxpayers. 

To  help  them  along,  Iowa  families  will  be 
able  to  accumulate  $5,000  in  assets  and  own 
a  car  worth  $3,000.  They  can  also  establish  an 
individual  development  account  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  long-term  expenses  such  as  edu- 
cation, a  home,  or  the  start-up  of  a  small 
business. 

The  Iowa  program  forces  families  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. It  also  allows  them  to  invest  in 
themselves  as  they  travel  the  road  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

I  choose  the  words  "self-sufficiency"  care- 
fully. The  program  is  not  just  about  getting 
off  welfare  and  getting  a  job.  A  job  by  itself 
is  not  the  answer.  A  job  can  be  so  low-paying 
that  somebody  can  remain  below  the  poverty 
level  and  still  be  on  welfare. 

So  the  issue  is  what  kind  of  a  job  and 
whether  that  individual  can  become  self-suf- 
ficient enough  to  take  care  of  a  family. 


That  requires  sitting  down  with  individ- 
uals, looking  at  unique  circumstances,  edu- 
cation, background,  and  training,  and  decid- 
ing: What  are  they  capable  of  doing?  How 
soon  are  they  capable  of  doing  it?  What  sup- 
port services  do  they  need  in  the  interim  to 
get  them  to  self-sufficiency?  How  long  will  it 
take  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet? 

Of  course,  one  key  to  the  success  of  this 
program  is  a  well-trained  staff  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Case 
managers  will  work  closely  with  families 
and  therefore  must  have  smaller  caseloads. 

The  state  will  also  work  on  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  in  conjunction  with  wel- 
fare reform.  Iowa  will  create  a  "one-stop 
shop"  program  for  work-force  development. 
These  centers  will  bring  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  other  job  services  together  to  co- 
ordinate job-training  activities.  This  is  all 
designed  to  enable  both  sides  to  live  ap  to 
the  agreement. 

But  to  make  welfare  reform  a  reality  na- 
tionally, we  must  do  more.  Expanding  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  is  important  to 
ensure  that  work  pays  more  than  welfare. 
Universal  health  care  is  also  essential  be- 
cause many  families  remain  on  public  assist- 
ance simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
lose  Medicaid  coverage. 

Enforcing  child-support  collections  is  also 
£L  vital  move  toward  breaking  the  welfare 
cycle. 

In  1991,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate 
Child  Support  said  collection  of  child  sup- 
port fell  far  short  of  court  awards.  Eleven 
million  children  have  been  awarded  $15  bil- 
lion in  support  payments,  but  about  $5  bil- 
lion is  not  paid  each  year. 

The  Welfare  to  Self  Sufficiency  Act  will 
address  that  problem  by  requiring  employers 
to  send  copies  of  W-4  forms  to  the  state  child 
support  recovery  agency.  That  agency  could 
then  match  records  to  see  if  the  worker  owes 
child  support,  and  business  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  garnish  the  wages  of  deadbeat  par- 
ents. 

Taking  these  steps  will  help  us  achieve  a 
larger  purpose— giving  people  dignity,  hope, 
and  opportunity  for  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  doing  away  with  welfare 
as  we  know  it — in  Iowa  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation — and  moving  into  an  era  where 
work  is  rewarde*  and  responsibility  wel- 
comed. /\ 

We  can  do  that  py  replacing  yesterday's 
safety  net  with  tomorrow's  ladder  of  oppor- 
tunity.* 


AN  UNBALANCED  BILL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand  to 
commend  Representatives  John  Con- 
YERS  and  CRAIG  Washington  for  their 
recent  op-ed  in  the  Washington  Post, 
"Senate  Crime-Busters  Got  It  Wrong." 
As  they  point  out,  the  crime  package 
that  recently  passed  the  Senate  adopts 
the  same  crime-fighting  strategy  that 
has  been  tried— with  little  success— for 
the  past  12  years. 

This  is  a  policy  that  calls  for  more 
and  more  punishment — at  the  expense 
of  proven  preventive  measures.  Thus, 
the  bill  funds  a  slew  of  regional  pris- 
ons, enacts  a  series  of  new  mandatory 
minimum  penalties,  federalizes  a  wide 
array  of  local  crimes,  and  adds  fifty 
new  death  penalties.  But  it  provides 
little  in  the  way  of  drug  treatment, 
childhood  intervention  programs,  com- 


munity   development    initiatives,    and 
gun  control. 

Everyone  wants  to  sound  tough  on 
crime  by  calling  for  longer  and  more 
severe  sentences.  But  we  will  only 
begin  to  make  a  dent  in  inner  city  vio- 
lence when  we  find  a  better  balance  be- 
tween punishment  and  prevention.  The 
Senate  bill— the  product  more  of  poli- 
tics rather  than  prudence — is  far  off 
kilter. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Representa- 
tives CoNYERS  and  Washington  be  sub- 
mitted into  the  record. 

The  article  follows: 
Senate  Crime-Busters  Got  It  Wrong 
(By  John  Conyers  and  Craig  A.  Washington) 

Does  anyone  remember  that  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  came  to  office  he  asked  for  $30 
billion  to  meet  the  urgent  crisis  in  our 
cities?  As  the  Senate  approves  $22.3  billion 
for  police  and  prisons,  it  is  useful  to  return 
to  the  aftermath  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
when  everyone  knew  it  was  critical  to  find 
money  for  a  serious  urban  renewal  package 
for  our  cities. 

Many  experts  recommended  $60  billion  for 
an  economic  stimulus  package  to  deal  with 
the  economic  decline  and  loss  of  jobs.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  came  in  at  half  that,  because 
the  political  reality  wouldn't  support  more. 
But  even  that  was  doomed.  In  its  deficit  re- 
duction fervor,  the  Senate  killed  the  House's 
scaled-down  $16  billion  stimulus  package  for 
jobs  and  economic  development,  leaving  only 
$5  billion  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
other  domestic  programs.  They  argued  that 
the  nation  could  no  longer  afford  big  spend- 
ing on  federal  programs  to  dealt  with  our  so- 
cial ills. 

Who  would  have  benefited  the  most  from  a 
serious  urban  renewal  package?  The  same 
people  most  victimized  by  crime — the  poor, 
who  are  predominantly  African  American 
and  Latino  people  in  our  cities.  But  at  a 
time  of  enormous  financial  deficit,  it  was  not 
popular  to  further  increase  that  deficit  to 
help  our  cities. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  Nov.  3  elections, 
the  Senate  has  once  again  discovered  our 
cities  and  the  urban  poor— only  this  time 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  through  a  crime 
bill.  In  a  deal  cut  behind  closed  doors,  the  $22 
billion  that  Vice  President  Al  Gore  found 
could  be  "saved"  by  reforming  the  bureauc- 
racy is  now  available  to  spend.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit  or  investment  in  preven- 
tion programs,  the  money  is  to  be  spent  sole- 
ly for  more  police  and  more  prisons. 

Yes,  our  cities  do  need  more  police.  But 
our  cities  also  need  jobs  and  job  training  to 
target  the  very  people  who  are  trapped  in  a 
cycle  of  crime  and  violence.  Our  prisons  are 
filled  beyond  capacity.  The  statistics  are 
grim:  The  United  States  currently  locks  up 
more  people  per  capita  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  Earth.  Twenty-three  percent  of  all 
young  black  men  are  caught  up  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system:  in  prison,  on  probation, 
or  on  parole.  There  are  more  young  black 
men  in  prison  today  than  in  college.  For 
every  Latino  male  with  a  BA,  there  are  24 
behind  bars. 

Despite  19  get-tough  crime  bills  over  the 
past  two  decades  and  a  quadrupling  of  our 
prison  population,  violent  crime  has  in- 
creased. Why  has  this  approach  failed?  Be- 
cause too  many  of  the  urban  poor  have  no 
jobs  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  A  "tough" 
prison  sentence  will  never  provide  enough 
deterrence  for  communities  with  high  rates 
of  substance  abuse  and  unemployment.  Yet 


once  again,  there  is  no  money  for  treatment, 
no  money  for  children  and  no  money  for  edu- 
cation. 

Several  weeks  ago,  along  with  other  like- 
minded  colleagues,  we  introduced  a  different 
kind  of  crime  bill:  the  Crime  Prevention  and 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act.  The  focus  of 
our  legislation  is  on  the  front  end— to  help 
prevent  criminal  activity  in  the  first  place, 
enable  prisoners  to  make  changes  in  their 
lives  and  eliminate  racial  disparity  In  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

How  would  our  bill  have  a  different  impact 
from  the  one  just  passed  by  the  Senate?  We 
would  provide  treatment  for  low-income  sub- 
stance abusers;  the  Senate  would  lock  them 
up  in  prisons  at  $20,000  a  year.  We  would  pro- 
vide educational  and  vocational  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people;  the  Senate  would  in- 
crease penalties  for  juveniles.  We  would  try 
to  reduce  the  shockingly  high  rates  of  incar- 
ceration of  minorities.  The  Senate  would 
perpetuate  a  prison  system  where  60  percent 
of  inmates  are  black  and  Latino.  Our  bill 
represents  the  best  possible  balance  between 
those  who  want  a  quick  fix  and  those  of  us 
who  want  to  get  serious  about  funding  last- 
ing solutions  to  a  national  crisis  of  crime 
and  violence. 

Today,  many  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals agree  that  the  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's crime  and  drug  problems  will  be  found 
in  crime  prevention.  We  need  more  police  on 
our  streets  and  in  our  neighborhoods.  But  a 
real  anti-crime  strategy  needs  also  to  in- 
clude drug  treatment,  early  childhood  inter- 
vention programs,  full  funding  for  Head 
Start  and  the  Women  Infants  and  Children 
Program,  family  support  programs  and 
strong  gun  control. 

The  crisis  of  crime  and  violence  is  vicious, 
and  no  one  suffers  from  it  more  than  the  Af- 
rican American  and  Latino  communities. 
Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  young  black  men.  The  time  has  come 
to  admit  to  a  history  of  failed  criminal  jus- 
tice policy  and  to  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate the  traditional  knee-jerk  response 
to  the  political  hysteria  about  crime. 

Recently  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
tried  a  different  strategy.  Instead  of  playing 
to  the  politics  of  crime,  the  committee  sup- 
ported six  initiatives  to  fund  cops  on  the 
beat,  substance  abuse  treatment  in  prison, 
juvenile  justice  programs,  boot  camps  and 
the  Brady  Bill.  The  House  is  engaged  in  a 
thoughtful  debate  about  what  will  really  pre- 
vent crime.  That's  exactly  what  the  Senate 
needed  to  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $22  billion,  let's 
have  a  serious  discussion  about  how  that 
money  can  best  be  spent.  Our  failure  to  ad- 
dress urban  issues  guarantees  that  crime,  vi- 
olence and  drug  abuse  in  the  inner  city  will 
continue  and  will  only  get  worse.* 


"SIG"  SAKOWICZ:  A  LIVING 
LEGACY  AFTER  50  YEARS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Sigmund  "Sig" 
Sakowicz,  who  is  celebrating  his  50th 
anniversary  in  radio  and  show  busi- 
ness. Over  those  50  years,  Sig  has  com- 
piled a  wonderful  legacy  in  entertain- 
ment and  service  that  has  endeared 
him  to  Chicagoans  and  countless  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Currently  heard  throughout 

Chicagoland  on  WWX-FM  radio,  Sig  is 
easily  one  of  Chicago's  most  enduring 
radio  and  television  personalities.  He 


has  worked  for  no  fewer  than  nine  Chi- 
cago radio  and  television  stations  in 
his  illustrious  career,  and  his  person- 
able, critically  acclaimed  style  has 
made  him  a  favorite  of  listeners  for 
years.  The  city  of  Chicago,  the  Cook 
County  Board,  and  Illinois  Governor 
Jim  Edgar  have  all  issued  proclama- 
tions this  year  honoring  Sig,  and  com- 
mending his  service  to  Chicago. 

Sig's  career  as  a  military  interviewer 
has  taken  him  around  the  world.  He 
visited  Vietnam  three  times  during  the 
war  there,  and  also  conducted  inter- 
views of  military  personnel  serving  in 
Europe  and  the  Caribbean.  Sig's  inter- 
view shows — such  as  the  "Army  Show" 
and  "Flight  189"— were  staple  items  on 
Armed  Forces  Radio  and  were  beamed 
to  servicemen  and  women  everywhere. 

Sig  Sakowicz  has  selflessly  leant  his 
time  and  talents  to  make  life  better  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  He  has 
been  the  emcee  for  nearly  every 
Chicagoland  military  parade  or  related 
event  in  recent  years,  such  as  the 
Desert  Storm  parade,  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans' parade,  and  two  Veteran's  Day 
celebrations  in  downtown  Chicago.  Sig 
also  served  as  entertainment  chairman 
for  the  Chicago  USO,  and  narrated  a 
documentary  film  on  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  that  the  Pentagon  or- 
dered sent  to  every  Guard  unit 
throughout  the  country. 

His  exemplary  record  of  service  to  his 
country  has  meant  several  notable 
military  commendations  for  Sig.  Both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps 
named  Sig  their  "Man  of  the  Year."  In 
1978,  Sig  was  presented  the  Silver  Hel- 
met Award  at  the  AMVETS  National 
Convention  in  Washington. 

Sig  is  also  a  prominent  member  of 
Chicago's  vibrant  Polish-American 
community.  He  is  presently  the  media 
director  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, and  he  was  honored  recently  by 
both  the  Polish-American  Congress  and 
the  Taste  of  Polonia  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  recog- 
nize Sig  Sakowicz'  patriotism  and  com- 
munity service.  His  legacy  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all.* 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
103-22 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Two  Protocols  Amending 
the  OAS  Charter  (Treaty  Document 
No.  103-22).  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  today;  and  ask  that 
the  protocols  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time;  that  they  be 
referred,  with  accompanying  papers,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  "Protocol 
of  Washington"  adopted  on  December 
14.  1992.  by  the  Sixteenth  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS) 
and  sigrned  by  the  United  States  on 
January  23,  1993.  and  the  "Protocol  of 
Managua"  adopted  by  the  Nineteenth 
Special  Session  of  the  OAS  General  As- 
sembly on  June  10.  1993,  and  signed 
that  day  by  the  United  States.  I  also 
transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  two  Proto- 
cols, both  of  which  comprise  amend- 
ments to  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

The  Charter  amendments  of  the 
"Protocol  of  Washington;"  (a)  incor- 
porate a  procedure  for  suspending  the 
right  of  a  Member  State  to  participate 
in  OAS  policy  bodies  when  its  demo- 
cratically constituted  government  has 
been  overthrown  by  force;  and  (b)  ad- 
dress the  situation  of  extreme  poverty 
in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Charter  amendments  of  the 
"Protocol  of  Managua"  are  aimed  at 
rendering  the  delivery  of  OAS  provided 
technical  cooperation  more  effective 
and  thereby  giving  practical  effect  to 
the  Organization's  efforts  to  eliminate 
extreme  poverty.  The  Charter  amend- 
ments would  create  a  single  Inter- 
American  Council  for  Integral  Develop- 
ment to  replace  the  existing  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(CIES)  and  the  Inter-American  Council 
for  Education,  Science  and  Culture 
(CIECC). 

Early  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  "Protocol  of  Washing- 
ton" and  the  "Protocol  of  Managua" 
would  send  a  strong  signal  to  other 
OAS  Member  States  that  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to 
strengthening  the  multilateral  and  in- 
stitutional means  for  protecting  and 
promoting  democracy  in  the  region  and 
to  addressing  the  problems  of  extreme 
poverty  and  integral  development. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocols  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Protocols 
at  an  early  date. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  January  26. 1994. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:15  a.m.,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 27;  that  on  Thursday,  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
be  approved  to  date,  and  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  me  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  that 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  State  Department  Author- 
ization at  9:15  a.m.,  and  that  tomor- 
row's session  will  extend  into  the 
evening  with  roUcall  votes  occurring  at 
any  time  during  the  day,  with  two  roll- 
call  votes  already  scheduled  to  occur 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  I  would  also  like 
to  indicate  to  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  on  Friday,  with  roll- 
call  votes  possible  until  3  p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as 
previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
January  27,  1994,  at  9:15  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  January  26,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

THOMAS  A.  CONST A.NTINE.  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT.  VICE  ROBERT  C. 
BONNER.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

WILLIAM  W.  GINSBERG.  OP  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE.  VICE  L.  JOYCE 
HAMPERS.  RESIGNED. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION,  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

SUSAN  BAYH.  OF  INDIANA.  TO  BE  A  COMMISSIONER  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT  COMMISSION.  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  VICE  HILARY  PATERSON  CLEVELAND.    ' 

POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION 

EDWARD  JAY  GLEIMAN.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  16.  1998.  VICE  JOHN  W.  CRUTCH- 
ER.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

WILLIAM  J.  PERRY.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE,  VICE  LEE  ASPIN.  RESIGNED. 

DEBORAH  P.  CHRISTIE.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
A.VT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY.  VICE  ROBERT  C.  MC 
CORMACK.  RESIGNED 

ROBERT  F  HALE.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  VICE  MICHAEL  BRUCE 
DONLEY.  RESIGNED 

RODNEY  A  COLEMAN.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  VICE  JEROME  G. 
COOPER.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

LAWRENCE  J.  GOFFNEY.  JR.,  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE- 
MARKS. VICE  EDWARD  ERNEST  KUBASIEWICZ.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBUC 
DIPLOMACY 

LEWIS  MANILOW.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  1.  1996.  VICE  TOM  C. 
KOROLOGOS.  TER.M  EXPIRED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

KENT  BARRON  ALEXANDER.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  US. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  GEORGIA 


FOR  THE  TERM  FOR  4  YEARS.  VICE  JOE  D.  WHITLEY.  RE- 
SIGNED 

DAVID  D.  FREUDENTHAL.  OF  WYOMING.  TO  BE  US  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  WYOMING  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  1  YEARS.  VICE  RICHARD  A.  STACY 

ISRAEL  BROOKS.  JR..  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  LYDIA  GLOVER. 

HERBERT  LEE  BROWN.  OF  NEVADA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEVADA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF 
4  YEARS  VICE  JOHN  H   ROBINSON 

JERRY  J  ENOMOTO.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  US  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  ARTHUR  F  VAN  COURT. 

JOHN  JAMES  LEYDEN.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  DONALD  W   W-YATT 

TIMOTHY  PATRICK  MULLANEY.  SR..  OF  DELAWARE.  TO 
BE  US  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  DELAWARE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  O.  EVANS  DENNEY. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 
INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED.  AND  .\LSO  FOR  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED  HEREWITH: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  ONE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROBERT  JOHN  MCANNENY.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  TWO.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MARGOT  A.  SULLIVAN.  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  THREE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES 
LN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

VINCENT  KIRK  BENNETT.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

HELENA  ROBIN  BORDIE.  OF  TEXAS 

PIPER  ANNE-WLND  CAMPBELL.  OF  NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND  LADD  CH.\RLES.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

JON  F   DANILOWICZ.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

ROSEMARIE  CRISOSTOMO  FORSYTHE.  OF  INDIANA 

LYNN  D  GUTENSOHN.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

CHARLES  ERIC  LUOMA-OVERSTREET.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MARK  XAVIER  PERRY.  OF  MARYLAND 

GEOFFREY  R.  PYATT,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DAVID  FROST  SCHAFER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  P  SEARBY,  OF  MARYLAND 

LAURIE  JO  TROST.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAU  CHING  YIP.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ALAN  K.L.  YU.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  D.  BREIDENSTDJE.  OP  PENNSYLVANU 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

MICHAEL  T.  HENNEY.  OF  FLORIDA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  FOUR.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

BRUCE  ANDREW.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTIAN  DYE  BENDSEN.  OF  VIROINIA 
THOMAS  J   BRENNAN.  OF  COLORADO 
ANNE  CARSON.  OF  NEW  YORK 
SCOTT  EDELMAN.  OP  CONNECTICUT 
GEORGE  M.  FREDERICK.  OF  ILLINOIS 
JENNIFER  WINSLOW  FURNESS.  OF  MARYLAND 
STEVEN  F.  HARPER.  OF  VIRGINIA 
CATHY  L.  HURST,  OF  FLORIDA 
MICHALENE  F.  KACZMAREK.  OF  NEW  YORK 
ERIC  K.  LUNDBERG.  OF  VIRGLNU 
MARK  J   MCBURNEY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BEATRICE  L   MCKENZIE.  OF  ILLINOIS 
SHELLEY  STEPHENSON  MIDURA,  OF  VIROINIA 
DANIEL  M.  FERRONE.  OF  FLORIDA 
WOODWARD  CLARK  PRICE.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
EDWIN  C.  SAGURTON.  JR..  OF  CALIFORNIA 
GLENN  WALTER  SMITH.  OF  TEXAS 
LINDA  STUART  SPECHT.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHARLES  A   STONECIPHER.  OF  TEXAS 
MARY  ETTA  TARNOWKA,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MATTHEW  C.  VICTOR.  OF  MARYLAND 
MICHAEL  LEONARD  YODER,  OF  TEXAS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  COM- 
MERCE TO  BE  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  OR  SECRETAR- 
IES IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS  INDICATED: 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

PENELOPE  S.  ANGULO.  OF  VIROINIA 
CHARLIE  H.  ASHLEY  III.  OF  TEXAS 
THOMAS  E.  AULD.  OF  VIRGINIA 
JOHN  W.  BASS,  OF  VIRGINIA 
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CHRISTOPHER  D  BERLEW.  OF  VIROINIA 

BETT>'  A    BERNSTEIN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

JERRY  L   BRADY.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ELLEN  CHRISTINE  BRAITHWAITE.  OF  TEXAS 

RICHARD  L   BREAN.  OF  VIROINIA 

DAVID  NOEL  BRIZZEE.  OF  IDAHO 

DAVID  BURGER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  GEORGE  BURGESS,  OF  ILLINOIS 

JILLIAN  LESLIE  BURNS.  OF  GEORGIA 

KAY  CRAWFORD,  OF  ILLINOIS 

PATRICIA  JEAN  CROWLEY.  OP  ILLINOIS 

MARK  DALESSANDRO.  OF  VIROINIA 

KELLY  COLLEEN  DEGNAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

REGINA  MARY  Di-ONAN.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

CARL  D   DVORAK.  OF  VIRGINU 

KAREN  LYNN  ENSTROM.  OF  IOWA 

GABRIEL  ESCOBAR.  OF  TEXAS 

CAROL  B   FAZZIO.  OF  VIROINIA 

JONATHAN  DAVID  FRITZ.  OF  FLORIDA 

HOWARD  B   FROST.  OF  MARYLAND 

ALICE  K   FUGATE.  OF  TEXAS 

BARBARA  A.P  ORUPE.  OF  MARYLAND 

JOHN  PATRICK  GWYNN.  OF  MARYLAND 

TIMOTHY  MICHAEL  HANWAY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JONATHAN  D  HENICK.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

HEIDI  M.  HOLCATE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JULIANNA  M   HOWE.  OF  VIROINIA 

LESLIE  CLAIRE  KAMENS.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

JAN  KRC.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

MARGARET  U   KURTZ-RANDALL.  OF  ILLINOIS 

ADAM  DUANE  LAMOREAUX.  OF  UTAH 

LINDA  R.  LAZAREVIC.  OF  INDIANA 

DAVID  ERIC  LEAVITT.  OF  VIRGINIA 

TIMOTHY  A    LENDERKING.  OF  WA8HINOTON 

JAMES  M   LEWIS,  OF  VIROINIA 

RONALD  R  LIZOTTE,  OF  WEST  VKCINIA 

REBEKAH  J.  LYNN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JANINE  R.  MAHRU.  OF  CAUFORNIA 

ALBERTA  O.J   MAYBERRY,  OF  OKLAHOMA 

KARIN  L  MELKA.  OF  MINNESOTA 

J   CHRISTIAN  MEREDITH,  OF  FLORIDA 

MICHELLE  Y   MOORE,  OF  VIROINIA 

BRIAN  RICHARD  NARANJO.  OF  VIRGINIA 

KATHI  C   OVERACRE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  G   PAPP,  OF  FLORIDA 

MARGIE  ANN  PATTERSON,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JANBrr  L.  PUGH,  OF  VIROINIA 

DAVID  W   RENZ,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

ELIZABETH  HELEN  ROOD,  OF  MARYLAND 

PAUL  E.  SALMON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

DAVID  JONATHAN  SCHWARTZ,  OF  ILLINOIS 

ELIZABETH  ANNE  SHARRIER,  OF  VIROINIA 

VALERIE  KATHRYNE  SHAW,  OF  TEXAS 

ROGER  A   SKAVT)AHL.  OF  TEXAS 

DEAN  RICHARD  THOMPSON,  OF  MARYLAND 

PHILIP  ALAN  THOMPSON,  OF  ARKANSAS 

SUSAN  R  WEIDNER.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

JOHN  B   WOOD.  OF  VIRGINIA 

HAROLD  EDWARD  ZAPPIA.  OF  VIRGINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBEIRS  OP  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  CLASSES  INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER: 

DONNA  MARIE  0OLE8BY.  OF  FLORIDA 
VICTOR  B  OLASON,  OP  WASHINGTON 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREION  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 

STEPHEN  M.  CHAPLIN.  OF  VIROINIA 
LOUISE  KELLEHER  CRANE,  OF  VIRGINIA 
JACOB  P   GILLESPIE,  OF  CONNECTICUT 
VICTOR  L  JACKOVICH,  OF  VIRGINU 
STEVEN  J.  MONBLATT,  OF  NEW  YORK 
RAY  PEPPERS,  OF  TEXAS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR- 
EION SERVICE  AS  INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: 

SHEILA  WEST  AUSTRIAN,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH  J   BRENNIG,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL  KAM-TO  CHAN,  OF  MARYLAND 
MARY  ELLEN  CONNELL,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
PAMELA  COREY-ARCHER,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ANNE  J   GURVIN,  OF  TEXAS  

PETER  JOHN  KOVACH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

AOOTA  M   KUPERMAN,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU 

JOHN  K   MENZIES,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

GRETA  N   MORRIS,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MARGARET  C   PEARSON.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PAMELA  H   SMITH,  OF  WASHINGTON 

DANIEL  SREEBNY,  OF  VIRGINIA 

R  BARRIE  WALKLEY,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

EMI  LYNN  YAMAUCHI,  OF  ILLINOIS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SEINIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: 

SUZANNE  K.  HALE.  OP  VIRGINIA 


JOHN  J   REDDINOTON,  OP  VIROINIA 
MARY  E  REVELT.  OF  FLORIDA 
LYLE  J   SEBRANEK,  OF  VIROINIA 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOB  PERSONNEL  AC- 
TION IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS: 

1    FOR  APPOINTMENT: 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 


MICHAEL  A.  FALLON 
LISA  L   MATHIS 
ANNA  L  MILLER 


NARAYAN  NAIR 
MICHAEL  T  STEIN 
LORI  A   WILLINGHURST 


THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL  AC- 
TION IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS: 

1.  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

To  be  medical  director 


SUSAN  S.  CARLSON 
JAMES  E.  COX 
JOHN  C.  FDJLEY 
DAVID  E  HEPPEL 
THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
ROBERT  F   KNOUSS 
KENNETH  H.  KRAEMER 
JAMBS  S,  MARKS 


WILLIAM  J.  MARTONE 
THEODORE  M  PINKERT 
LAURENCE  J   PLATT 
ALEXANDER  B.  SMITH 
STEPHEN  B.  TRACKER 
DONALD  L  WEAVER 
MARK  H.  ZWEIG 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


ROBERT  W.  AMLER 
RONALD  G   BANKS 
RUTH  L  BERKELMAN 
MICHAEL  P   BIERNOFF 
JAMES  W   BUEHLER 
STEPHEN  L.  COCHI 
ROBERT  E.  FONTAINE 
WILLIAM  L  HEYWARD 
JAMES  L  HOFF 
RICHARD  D   KLAU8NER 


NANCY  C.  LEE 
RICHARD  D  MANDSAGER 
PHILIP  D   NOOUCW 
JOHN  E.  PARKER 
HAROLD  J.  PAULSEN 
MARC  D.  REYNOLDS 
MARTHA  F   ROGERS 
KENNETH  A   3CHACHTER 
HAROLD  W  SCHNEIDER.  JR, 
STEVEN  L.  SOLOMON 


To  be  surgeon 


STEVEN  K.  GALSON 
ALAN  E.  GREENBERO 
ROGER  D.  PROCK 
STEPHEN  J.  RITH- 
NAJARIAN 


JOSEPH  E.  SNIEZEK 
DANIEL  M.  SOSIN 
JOHN  W.  WARD 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


H.  ALAN  ARBUCKLE 
GREGORY  M   BUCHALTER 
PAUL  P  CARNES 
KATHERINE  H  CIACCO 
PATRICK  H   DAVID 
NEIL  W  GRAVEN 
JAMES  E  OLSON 


TAMIKO  N.  OLSON 
KAREN  L.  PARKO 
KENNETH  SOWINSKI 
DAVID  L  SPRENOER 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS 
MICHAEL  O.  WILCOX 


To  be  dental  director 


BRUCE  J   BAUM 
PATRICK  C   BLAKE 
ERIC  B   BRODERICK 
WILLIAM  R.  BURNS 
AOUSTIN  CAMACHO- 
TORRES 


STEPHEN  R  CURTICE 
DAVID  M  GABELMAN 
HOWARD  L.  KELLEY 
WILLIAM  J.  NIENDORFF 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 


DALE  P   ARHSTRONO 
ALLEN  R   BOND 
ROLAND  J   BONDANI 
RICHARD  A   CHAMPANY 
MARTIN  R  CIRULIS 
JAMES  A   COOPE 
MELVIN  D.  COOPER 
BETTY  DEBERRY-SUMNER 
SUZANNE  EBERLING 
DAVID  W   FIX 
JAMES  E   HAUBENREICH 


JOHN  B  MEETH 
JOHN  F  NEALE.  UI 
LAWRENCE  J.  OCHFELD 
SCOTT  M   PRE8SON 
JOHN  L  M.  ROBINSON 
MARK  J   ROSENBERG 
ROBERT  A   SAPPINGTON 
KERALD  K   SHADDDC 
DAVID  B.  SNYDER 
SARAH  E  VALWAY 


To  be  dental  surgeon 


GEORGE  M   ANGELOS 
MICHAEL  J.  CRISTY 
ANDREA  G.  FEIGHT 
CHARLES  W.  GRIM 


RICHARD  T  HICHAM 
JAMES  E.  LEONARD 
MICHAEL  W   REMIU.ARD 
HORACE  M   WHITT 


To  be  nurse  director 


GEORGE  A.  HANNEY 
ELNA  J  KOOPMAN 
KATHLEEN  A  MCCORMICK 


JERRILYNN  REGAN 
DANIEL  J.  WALZ 


To  be  senior  nurse  officer 


ALETA  J.  CRESS 
WILLIAM  P.  EMMERLING 
IRMA  E.  GUERRA 
JEAN  H.  KAJIKAWA 
KATHYRN  L.  MCKBON 


RHETT  S  MCMURRAY 
JAMES  D.  SMITH 
THOMAS  E  STENVIO 
JALOO  1.  ZELONIS 


To  be  nurse  officer 


MARJORIE  G.  ALLAN 
FAY  E   BAIER 
EDWARD  J.  BOBS 
MICHAEL  D.  BROWN 
MARY  CHAMBBRB 
CAYLE  N  CLARK 
MARY  P.  COUIO 


KAREN  D  HENCH 
BRYON  N.  HOMER,  JR. 
FLOSSIE  J   JACKSON 
ROY  C   LOPEZ 
HELEN  L  M^-ERS 
NADDiE  M.  SIMONS 
HARLEN  D  WHITLINO 


To  be  senior  assistant  nurse 


LENA  S.  FAWKES 

To  be  engineer  director 


GEORGE  L.  ALLEN.  JR 
JAMES  A.  CRUM 
THOMAS  G   CALLEG08 
RICHARD  J  CUIMONT) 
JOHN  R.  HAMILTON 


RALPH  L.  HOGGE 
CHESTER  F   PAULS 
TIMOTHY  R  WEBSTER 
FREDRICK  W  WELLER 


To  be  senior  engineer  officer 


MARC  R.  ALSTON 
REID  W.  BOND 
CLINTON  COX 
JAMES  F  DUNN 
JOSEPH  D  GILLAM 
GREGORY  Q   HAASE 
DANIEL  L  HIGHTOWER 


MICHAEL  J   KREMER 
TERENCE  S  LANGAN 
ATLLLAM  D  LAROCHE 
PAUL  J   LIEBENDORFER 
ROBERT  J   MAZZAFERRO 
MICHAEL  E  PETERSON 
LEO  H   STANDER.  JR. 


To  be  engineer  officer 


RICHARD  D.  MELTON 
RUSSEL  D.  PEDERSON 


TIMOTHY  O.  AMSTUTZ 
KEVIN  S  CHADWICK 
THOMAS  R.  JOHNSON.  JR. 

To  be  senior  assistant  engineer 

JIMMY  P  MAONUSON  DAVID  P  SHOULTZ 

To  be  scientist  director 


STEPHEN  P   BERARDINELU 
MARION  G  CLOWER,  JR. 
EDWARD  J.  CONE 
DEREK  E.  DUNN 
LAURENCE  W  GROSSMAN 


LIREKA  P.  JOSEPH 
JACK  E  MCCRACKEN 
GEORGE  J   NEMO 
ROBERT  SPIRT  AS 
LAWRENCE  A  YAMAMOTO 


To  be  senior  scientist 


DONNA  K.  CHANDLER 
DANIEL  M.  LEWIS 
MELODY  Y.  LIN 


CHARLES  O.  ROBERTS 
GARY  B  UTTER 


To  t)e  scientist 

WILLIAM  CIBULAS.  JR.  DAVID  HUSSONO 

To  be  sanitarian  director 

RICHARD  E.  GROSS  RICHARD  J .  SMITH  IH 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 


GEORGE  E  BYR.NS 
THOMAS  A    DEMARCUS 
RICHARD  D.  EUBANKS 


LARRY  M.  SOLOMON 

RUSSELL  J.  VtZINA 


To  be  sanitarian 


BRUCE  W.  HILLS 
KATHY  L.  MORRINO 


ALAN  R.  SCRROEDER 
PETER  P  WALLIS 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 

JOHN  W.  COOKS 

To  be  veterinary  director 

MILTON  APRIL 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 

JOHN  C  DONOVAN 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

AXEL  V  WOLFF 

To  be  pharmacist  director 


GEORGE  D  ARM8TRONO. 

JR. 
RICHARD  M   CHURCH 
ARTHUR  J   LAWRENCE.  JR. 
JAMES  R  MINOR 


RONALD  J.  PYTEL 
WILLIAM  C  ROBINSON.  JR. 
WAYNE  M  TXTINEB 
RICHARD  S  WALLING 


To  be  senior  pharmacist 


MICHAEL  R.  BALL 
ALAN  L  BALLARD 
MICHAEL  G  BEATRICE 
MICHAELS   BROWN 
CARL  J   CHANCEY 
MISOON  Y   CHUN 
JOY  LEON  DEARMAN 
THOMAS  E   DORWORTH 
IRA  J.  FOX 
JAMES  C.  HAYES 
RODNEY  W  HILL 
DAVID  HOLOVAC 
JANET  M.  JONES 


DIANNE  L  KENNEDY 
JOHN  W  LEVCHinC 
CRAIG  R  MCCORMACK 
JAMES  R  MCKNIGHT 
EZEQUIEL  MENDIETA.  JR 
MERRILJ   MILLE 
MICHAEL  R  SCHALLOCK 
KARL  W   SCHILLINO 
KENNETH  L.  SPEAR 
JOSEPH  TANCRBA 
EDWARD  D. 
WESTMORELAND 


To  be  pharmacist 


RANDY  W.  BURDEN 
MARK  L.  DEMONTIGNY 
JOHN  A   ELTERMANN,  JR 
THOMAS  J   FISCHBACH 
JAMES  R  HUNTER 


CAMERON  L  JACOBSON 
ALVIN  J.  LEE 
SHEILA  M  OKEEFB 
CYNTHIA  A.  WAY 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


STEPHANIE  DONAHOE 
JULIE  A.  MASON 


ANNIE  L  REINER 

To  be  dietitian  director 


ALBERTA  C.  BOURN 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
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To  be  dietician 


KAREN  M   BACHMAN- 

CARTER 


JAMES  M    PEARCK 


To  be  therapist  director 

GERALD  L  ROGERS 

To  be  senior  therapist 

JIMMY  R.  JQNtS  ANDREW  L.  SMfTH 

To  be  therapist 

MARKW   DARDIS  FRANCES  M   OAKLEY 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

NANCY  J   BALASH 

To  be  health  services  director 


AMY  C   BARKIN 
LOUISE  Y   DOS.S 
GAYLAND  M.  ERIKSON 
BRIAN  W   FLYNS 
BRUCE  IMMERMAN 
HOWARD  C   LERNER 
LARRY  J.  MARAEDEL 


JAMES  L  MORRISON 
GEORGE  M.  NAKAMA 
JOHN  B   RICHARDSON 
JOHN  RODAK.  JR 
PENNI  I.  ST  HILAIRE 
GEORGE  J   VASCONCELOS 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 


GIX>R!A  M   AMES 
JOANNE  BARRON 
CHARI.ESA   BECKWITH 
BEVERLY  A   SOONER 
THOMAS  H   BURNS 
RANDAL  D  CARTEU 
LAWRENCE  P.  CATLETT 
LELAND  D.  FREIDENBURO 
ROLLAN  J   OONGWER 
CHARLES  K.  GUNZBURG 


HENRY  H   KNOX 
KURT  R.  MACPJ5R 
ROBERT  W   MUAER 
PHILIP  W    g'JINN 
KRED  M,  RANDALL 
STANELY  A   SALISBURY 
JACOB  E.  TENENBALM 
JAEMS  J.  VICICH 
GARY  W.  WABAUNSEE 
GEORGE  H.  WALTER 


To  be  health  services  officer 


REGINA  A   BRONSON 
CHARLES  J   BRYANT 
MICHELEM    DOODY 
GEORGE  F.   FOLEY  III 


STEVEN  A.  LEE 
KATHLEEN  G.  SMITH 
PARBATTEE  B  SPANGLER 
THOMAS  R.  TAHSUI.'A 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  BKK.AUIER 
GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  li)  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  CI; 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL  JAMES  E   ANDREWS.  S7S-16-SH1.  REGULAR  AI". 

FORCE. 
COL.  DAVID  E  BAKER.  (n0-3«-a<)3i(.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL  JAMES  B  BEALE.  534-)»^2396.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL.  ROBERT  J.  BOOTS,  OOMt-PJK.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL  WILLIAM  C.  BROOKS.  433-.<2-263:i.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  RICHARD  E.  BROWN  III.  tn-46-gSS9.  REGULAR  AlK 

FORCE 
COL  ROBERT  J.  COURTER.  Jtt  .  HO-3+-9S9!.  REGULAR  AI.H 

FORCE 
COL  JOHN  R.  DALLAGER.  a65-93-W70.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  CURTIS  H.  EMERY  II.  M4-W-7M5.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
COL.  THOMAS  O.  FLEMING.  JR  .  2S»-78-0(l02.  REGULAR  AlK 

FORCE 
COL.  ROBERT  H.  FOGLESONG.  234-72-«6n.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  DENNIS  G.  HAINES.  50>-56-«791.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL.  BRYAN  G  HAWLEY.  50I-38-2138.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL  KENNETH  W  HESS  426-76-2733.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL  PAUL  V  HESTER.  12B-94-2071.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL  WILLIAM  T.  HOBBINS.  172-36-641-.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  JOHN  D.  HOPPER.  JR..  .^1-70-6003.  REGULAR  AIH 

FORCE 
COL.  SILAS  R.  JOHNSON.  JR  .  261-7J-24OT.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  RODNEY  P  KELLY.  337-36-6032.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL.  LESLIE  F  KENNE.  226-«-0711.  RFXIULAH  AIR  FORCE 
COL  RONALD  E  KEYS.  S14-«~5357.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL  TIMOTHY  A.  KINNAN.  197-36-5802.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  MICHAEL  C  KOSTELNIK.  464-72-0294.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  DONALD  A  LAMONTACNE.  006-14-3494.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   ROBERT  E   LARNED.  539^2-3336.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  DAVID  R  LOVE.  464-«8-7046.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCK, 
COL.  TIMOTHY  P.  MALISHENKO.  448-40-3S6:j.  REGULAR  All; 

FORCE 
COL  ROBERT  T.  NEWELL.  III.  222-28-9320.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  ROBERT  T  OSTERTHALER.  277-42-0606.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  SUSAN  L  PAMERLEAU.  585-14-8423.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  ANDREW  J  PELAK.  JR  .  148-38-7135.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  STEVEN  R  POLK.  466-72-6022.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL  ROGER  R.  RADCLIFF.  513-W-8907.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   ANTONIO  J   RAMOS.  584-14-8604.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
COL.  BERWYN 

FORCE 


A      REITER.     174-38-0570.     REGULAR    AIR 


COL   PEDRO  N    RIVERA.  581-!l6-0300.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
COL  GARY  M.  RUBUS.  548-60-5463.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL      JOHN    W      RUTLEDGE.     407-66-9521.     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL    DENNIS  R    SAMIC.  278-44-3028.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL     JAMES    E.    SANDSTROM.   389-48-8096.    REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL.   TERRYL  J    SCHWALIER.   586-03-1314.   RF^ULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 
COL.    DONALD   A     STREATER.   246-76-3736.    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCii 
COL     THOMA.S    C.    WASKOW     231-68-1732.    REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL.  CHARLES  J    WAX.  438-70-3013.  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL     GEORGE    N     WILLIAMS.    350-38-5397.    REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL.    LEON    A.    WILSON.    JR  .    223-«4-0049.    REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE. 
COL.  JOHN  L.  WOODWARD.  JR..  086-36-3961.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  OK  THE 
U  S  .MARINE  CORPS  RESER\"E  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GR\DK  OK  M.\JOR  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  5912  OK  TITLE  19.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  GEN.  BORBY  O.  HOLLtNOSWORTH.  438-58-8961. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  US.  MA- 
RINE CORP.^  FOR  PkO.VIOTiON  TO  THE  PER.MANEN  T 
GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  OK.VERAL.  UNDER  THE  PROVI. 
SIO.NS  OP  SECTION  624  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE; 

To  he  brigadier  general 

COL  G.\UY  S.  .MCKLSSOCK.  171-34-8873. 
COL  RAYMOND  P  AYRBS.  JR.,  059-.T&.5986 
COL  EMIL  R   BEDARD.  471-I6-9CM. 
COL  \TO.LIAM  L   NYLAND  228-*a-85!<5 
COL  MATTHEW  E.  BRODERICX  023-34-9615 
COL.  TERRENCE  P.  MURRAY.  141  J6-TI77. 
COL  JOSEPH  T.  ANDERSON.  382-»4-e299. 
COL  BRUCE  B   BYRUV.  250-78-1527. 
COL  EARL  B   HAIL.STON.  110-38-8306 
COL.  HARRY  K   BARNES.  316-46-0648 
COL.  RRITE  B   KNUTSO.-..  JR  .  367-48-7136 
COL   DAVID  F   BICE.  284-4'>8!4ti. 
COL.  DA\aD  .M   MI2E.  24:-»0-9«a3. 
ClIL.  ROBERT  MAGNUS.  070-36-6252. 
COL  CLIFFORD  L.  STANLEY.  578-64-4000. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICE;R  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RirriRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  COOK. 
SECTION  irO: 

To  be  admiral 

ADM.  ROBERT  J.  KELLY.  U.S.  NAVY.  I4«-28-023i. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT.MENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  AD.MIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMW)RTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  JOHN  B.  LAPLAKTE.  O.S.  NAVY.  30ft-l3-1544 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  AD.MIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  To  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RP'.si'ONSlBlLITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  -STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  Vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM-  GEORGE  R.  STERNER.  U.S.  NAVY.  163-32-87:n 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  A.SSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  I.MPORTANCB  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (LHl  ARTHUR  K.  CEBROWSKl.  U.S.  NAVY.  117- 
32-974b. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  REAR  AD.MIRAL  <  LOWER  HALFl.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE.  SECTION  621.  SUBJECT 
TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  TIMOTHY  ROBERT  BEARD.  294-38-3829.  US  NAVY. 
CAPT   DAVID  LAWREN  BREWER.  III.  578-S4-877B.  US   NAVY 
CAPT   STANLEY  WALTER  BRYA.ST.  380-t6-0482.  U.S.  NAV-i' 
CAPT  TONEY  MICHAEL  BUCCHl.  420-60  9527.  US  NAVY'. 
CAPT.  ROBERT  STANLEY  COLE.  165-32-2293.  US  NAVY 
CAPT   WILLIAM  WINSTON  COPELAND.  JR..  253-70-7826.  US 

NAVY 
CAPT.  JOHN  WILBUR  CR^INE.  .JR..  229-58-9037.  US.  NAV^". 
CAPT.    JA.MES    BEATY     FERGUSON.    lU.    4S8-44-7664.    U.S. 

NAVY 
CAPT.    EDMUND    PETER  GIAMBASTIANI.    JR.    110-38-831S. 

U.S.  NAV\'. 
CAPT.    JOHN   JOSEPH   GROSSENBACHER.   326-12-5514.    US 

NA\"i-. 


CAPT.  JA.MES  BRUCE  HINKLE.  317-44-6582.  US  NA\'^- 
CAPT.     GORDON     STALLINGS    HOLDER.    264-74-2235.     U.S. 

NAVY 
CAPT      RICHARD    GEORGE     KIRKLANO.     552-72-0835.     U.S. 

NAVY. 
CAPT     PETER    AVARD    CHIPMAN    LONG     541-50-9560.    US. 

NAVY. 
CAPT  .MARTIN  JLXES  M.\YER.  138-36-0493.  US  NA\-Y 
CAPT     BARBARA    ELIZABETH    MCGANN.    038-28-1961.    US 

NAVT 
CAPT     P.\TRICK    DAVID    MONEY-MAKER.    569-72-5495.    US 

NAVY 
CAPT     CHARLES    WILLIAM    MOORE.    JR..   457-74-5696.    U.S. 

NAVY 
CAPT  JOHN  BER.NARD  NATHAN.  551-70-6751.  U.S.  NA\'i'. 
CAPT     JOHN    BRAMWELL   PADGETT.    HI.   049-38-6225.    US 

NAV^V 
CAPT  WILLIAM  LUND  PUTNAM.  580-62-6795.  US  NA\'Y 
CAPT.     THOMAS     RUiiSELL     RICHARDS.     103-38-7138.     US 

NAVY 
CAPT     DAVID    PUTNAM    SARGENT.    JR.   026-32-1082.    U.S 

NAVY 
CAPT    WILLIA.M  ROBERT  SCHMIDT.  409-74-6316.  U.S.  NAX'Y. 
CAPT.  DONALD  .AL.\N  WEISS.  501-50-7917.  U.S.  NAVY 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICEK 

To  be  rear  admiral  lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  ANTHONT  GAUSS.  029-38-5672.  U.S.  NA\T 
CAPT  THOMAS. lOHN  PORTER.  478-5(M181.  U.S  NAVY 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DLTY  OFFICER 

To  he  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  ROBERT  WAYNE  SMITH.  152-72-6697.  US  HAV\ 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRVPTOLOOV) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  HARRY  WINSOR  WHITON.  022-34-2916.  U.S.  NAVY 
SPECI.\L  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE! 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  LOWELL  EDWIN  JACOBY,  21»-f8-1376.  U.S.  NAVY 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (fK;EANOGRAPHYl 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  PAUL  GOLDEN  OAFFNEY  II.  282-42-0179.  U.S.  NAVY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS.  US  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER 
TRAINING  SQUADRON  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION  5:11.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIH  FORCE. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

SHAWN  M.  BAKER  3l6-a8-76«S 
MICHAEL  A.  BOUTET.  034-56-SM.VJ 
BE.NJAMIN  A    BURDICK.  46«-51-«8t>0 
.STEVEN  P.  QHORMA.  134-68-0670 
.lEFFREY  H  COGCIN.  427-1.V-281:' 
DENISE  M    FOSS.  051-63-8771 
ROBERT  GANCE.  562-75-0M-) 
ERIC  O  HUNT.  365-7»-856i 
VERNON  S  MAY,  514-88-713! 
EDWARD  R.  NALL.  2M-75-!l(» 
GLENN  E   PALMER.  4£0-92-.'«i^ 
CLARK  J.  QUINN.  20I-46-373S 
SCOTTLAND  L.  RODDY.  ili-hS-WT 
DAVID  A.  SEARLE.  .'i05-9O-40'r. 
JAMES  R.  SIEVERS.  32.5-r2-649T 
WAYNE  W.  STRAW.  2C5-27-52::>! 
CARL  D.  TERNES.  JR  .  298-44-19«7 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  LN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  S9,1<  A>.  594  AND  J3i:i; 

MEDICAL  CORP.-^ 

To  be  colonel 

JA.MES  A.  BREITWESER.  473-18-4700 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RYO  C  CHUN.  168-44-9077 

JULIANA  ELLIS-BILUNGSLEY.  520-68-679« 

JOHN  D.  LONGWELL.  050-34-8882 

WILLIAM  M   LOWE  II.  434-«-3753 

JOE  B.  MEEK.  248-56-5725 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH.  024-38-5114 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTi'  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  621 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICER  INDL 
CATED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  IS  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  AP- 
POINTME.VT  LN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

.JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•JOHN  H   BELSER.  223-82-1405 
FREDERIC  L  BORCH.  532-46-6616 
ILA  C.  BRIDGES.  527-06-0711 
LEROY'  C   BRYANT.  266-08-8382 
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THOMAS  K  CALDBECK.  467-88-9273 
JOHN  W  CALDWELL.  446-46-.'j265 
JOHN  L.  CHARVAT.  507-76-1940 
JAMES  .M.  COYNE.  568-94-1756 
DONALD  G.  CURRY.  423-78-0634 
JEFFREY  S.  DAVIS.  458-08-3600 
THOMAS  A.  DUNCAN.  462-92-7567 
PAUL  T  GRIMSTAD.  773-50-2448 
MARK  W.  HARVEY.  510-60-n55 
DAVID  L  HAYDEN.  149-80-3683 
RONALD  K.  HEUER.  503-68-1778 
MICHAEL  W.  HOADLEY.  214-98-5557 
WIL.LIS  C.  HUNTER,  129-13-3940 
JAMES  M.  IVES.  454-S6-1835 
RICHARD  B  JACKSON.  554-82-9974 
FREDERICK  KENNEDY.  117-l2-08?7 
.STANTON  G.  KUNZI.  202-15-2116 
JOSEPH  K.  LEE.  JR..  575-60-8217 
ROBERT  M    LEWIS.  087-40-5507 
i'HILIP  W.  LINDLEY.  503-56-3910 
RALPH  LITTLEFIELD.  493-56-0511 
CHARLES  R   MARVIN.  149-46-5707 
DANIEL  F   MCCALLUM.  508-88-4092 
GREGORY  MCCLELLAND.  013-12-3587 
BORBY  D   MELVIN.  281-52-7369 
KE-NNETH  P.  MILLER.  182-48-8607 
MARJORIE  MITCHELL.  002-44-0780 
ALLAN  R.  PEARSON.  517-62-9597 
JAMES  L   POHL.  561-84-9093 
HENRY  R   RICHMOND.  410-82-3459 
MARK  J    ROMANESKI.  231-82-6356 
MARGARET  SCHUYLER.  507-78-6191 
GEORGE  B.  THOMSON.  265-15-2513 
GARY  L  WALSH.  485-66-6350 
ANDREW  M.  WARNER.  235-90-8200 
.STEPHANIE  WILLSON.  104-44-6049 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  OF 
THE  US.  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  COLONEL.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  628  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

LT  COL.  JOHN  A  TEMPONE.  045-42-3553 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  TRANSFER  INTO  THE  REGULAR 
MARINE  CORPS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  AUGMENTATION  LIST 

To  be  captain 

KARL  E.  ALTERGOTT.  563-23-0851 
JOHN  M.  BELL.  JR.  225-96-7975 
ROBERT  A.  BISHOP.  150-33-7885 
JERRY  T  BLACKETER.  106-15-9766 
ROBERT  A   BOYD.  467-45-5553 
ROBERT  E.  BURTON  11.  231-23-9280 
JAMES  K  CARBERRY.  337-18-1962 
TIMOTHY  .1.  CARROLL.  366-80-1182 
WINFIELD  S   CARSON.  JR.  253-21-2827 
.MICHAEL  D  CARSTEN   172-78-8353 
MITCHELL  E   CASSELL.  191-74-9135 
JOHN  M.  CHRISTENSEN.  112-52-0877 
THOMS  .M.  CLASEN.  229-84-0719 
.MARK  D   COCHRAN.  275-74-2802 
KEVEN  J   CONWAY  023-50-7403 
MICHAEL  E.  CORDEBO.  244-37-3704 
ROBERT  L.  COUGHLIN  III.  219-88-3874 
TIMOTHY  B   CUTRIGHT.  276-68-6615 
THOMAS  A    DAMISCH.  3-28-50-7494 
STEVEN  D.  DANYLUK.  347-66-1577 
GLENN  M.  DAVIDSON.  260-35-0327 
JONATHAN  F.  DOUGLAS.  579-90-3820 
FRANCIS  A.  DOWSE.  552-17-5388 
WILLIAM  R.  DUNN  II.  223-08-6620 
MICHAEL  W   EATON.  393-72-7539 
NORMAN  R  ELIASEN.  108-58-7613 
ANTHONEY  C.  ELLIOTT.  126-40-8054 
GREGORY  J   ERICSON.  526-«3-2976 
•.VILLIAM  H.  FERRELL  III.  230-19-1852 
STEPHEN  J.  FLYNN.  571-57-2907 
ZACHARY  J.  FOELLER.  391-82-0013 
MARK  G.  GARCIA.  549-63-9324 
JOHN  M.  GIRNIUS.  047-56-^556 
TERRENCE  P.  GREGAN.  478-86-9042 
DAVID  A.  GRUSS.  566-55-2965 
CRAIG  T.  GULLAKSEN.  451-55-1095 
NICHOLAS  J   HALL.  170-56-0998 
RICHARD  A   HALL.  301-66-5785 
CHRISTOPHE  N   HAMILTON.  209-56-4168 
STEVEN  R.  HENKLE.  522-82-0999 
FRANK  L   HODGES.  227-90-7827 
DAVID  J   HOLLEY.  JR.  193-54-8985 
MICHAEL  J.  HOOD.  352-68-0169 
KYLE  J.  HOWLIN.  524-21-7823 
.lAY  A.  INGWELL.  389-76-1363 
GLEN  P.  JAMES.  517-59-0252 
MARK  K.  JAMISON.  506-04-5530 
MATTHEW  T.  JONES.  069-58-2217 
DAVIN  M   KEITH.  325-58-3264 
MICHAEL  W.  KETNER.  585-96-0866 
DAVID  C.  KIRBY.  218-84-1439 
ALAN  W.  KOENIG.  556-82-9160 
JEFFREY  G.  KOFFEL.  533-70-8695 
CHRIS  K.  KYLER.  165-31-9210 
WILLIAM  K.  LACEY.  255-06-9534 
DAVID  K.  LAYNE.  504-78-9238 
KRISTOPHER  H.  LEE.  286-76-5592 
JOSEPH  P.  LISIECKI  III.  353-16-2533 
ANTHONY  R.  LUNARDI.  480-90-6652 
BRIAN  R.  LYNCH.  024-52-1872 
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D-WID  C.  MACNULTY.  474-84-9249 
THOMAS  P   MAINS  III.  228-25-6121 
.'^COTT  M.  MAHCONDA.  567-69-1515 
'  AREN  K,  MARGOLIN.  077-«0-96n 
.I.>.MF.S  D   MARTIN.  242-17-7563 
JAMES  P   .MCCABE.  526-35-1638 
CH.\RLES  W   MCCOBB.  W4-43-2707 
ARLENE  M   MCCUE.  138-56-0423 
DAN  E  MCCULLOUGH.  562-96-5518 
MATTHEW  D   MCEWEN.  566-3»-«578 
JAMES  A   MCGHEE.  267-77-1201 
TIMOTHY'  P   MCGL1RE.  400-13-6187 
JOSEPH  T.  MINICUCCI.  187-60-3919 
JOHN  L   MOHS.  175-68-7.W7 
MICHAEL  T   MORAN.  552-tJ-l617 
DALEW   MUI.KEY   i2H5-2197 
RICHARD  J   MUSSER.  337-46-6884 
ROBERT  J.  NASH.  292-66-0579 
KLIZABETH  S   NICKERSON.  .584-08-1837 
JOSEPH  T   PARDUE.  561-57-4228 
MARCUS  J    PARISH  IV.  263--3:i-7771 
RANDELW   PARKER.  52».l  1-6276 
NOELE  PATTERSON.  572-33-8412 
WILLIAM  G.  PEREZ.  262-75-5339 
QLANG  X.  PHAM.  586-10-15.53 
BRIAN  G   PHELPS.  547-51-9372 
GERARDO  L.  PISCOPO.  138-70-0416 
WILLIAM  B.  PITMAN.  567-25-7315 
DON.'^LD  J.  PLOWMAN.  429-29-6295 
PAUL  G   POWF.R.  158-25-8035 
JEFFREY  N   PRATT.  446-76-0214 
LINDSEY  B   READING.  555-88-8347 
MARC  A.  RESETAR.  112-60-5912 
NOEL  R.  RICHARDSON.  323-62-9931 
ORLANDO  R  RICHMOND.  587-33-1319 
EUGENE  H.  ROBINSON.  JR.  250-13-2442 
ERIC  C.  ROSA.  567-53-9275 
CRAIG  W.  SCHEIDEGGER.  .506-90-6132 
.MARC  A   SEHRT.  562-59-2989 
CHRISTOPHE  C  SEYMOUR.  415-21-7673 
ANDREW  G   SHORTER.  26:4-35-3092 
KYLE  B.  SIEGEL.  i)6O-«0-35«4 
JAMES  D.  SNELLGROVE.  263-85-5287 
RICHARD  A.  SOLIS.  357-54-1319 
MICHAEL  A.  SPARTONOS.  073-54-2604 
GREGORY  K.  ST.ANKEWICZ.  391-76-2942 
PATRICK  G   STEININGER.  212-92-9211 
MARK  J.  STEVENS.  506-92-9898 
PAUL  L   SVITENKO.  525-17-8507 
MORTON  M  TAYLOR.  559-75-1815 
CHRISTOPHE  A   TJARKS.  443-72-8689 
DAVID  L  TURNER.  397-50-9756 
THO.MAS  R.  URYGA.  JR..  537-72-9251 
DARIO  W.  VALLI.  570-75-5950 
PATRICK  D.  VERDON.  193-50-0724 
KEVIN  J.  WATKINSON.  039-44-1685 
TONY  WECKERLING.  246-17-8711 
EDWARD  P   WOJNAROSKI.  JR  .  207-50-70-29 
THORl  E.  WOLFE.  148-64-512S 
JOHN  R.  WOODWOBTH.  312-78-9260 
TODD  M   YE.\TTS.  225-15-1284 
JEFFREY  V   YOUNG.  224-96-9040 
MICHAEL  W.  YOUNG.  218-98-6430 
ROBERT  C.  YOUNG.  144-50-1874 
■AILLIAM  J.  ZALMAN.  505-94-7841 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

JOE  H   ADKINS.  JR  .  158-27-3633 
JEFFREY  M   ANDER.SON.  'JBS- 93-1689 
CHR1STL\N  D   ANSCHUETZ.  380-62-S711 
STEPHEN  G.  BANTA.  388-80-7479 
DOUGLAS  L   BELL.  587-27-2085 
GEORGE  E.  BETAR.  154-58-7058 
.MICHAEL  C   BOCNA.  557-51-5388 
JOEY  L   BORJA.  322-58-7730 
JOSEPH  A.  BRACKEN.  534-82-2663 
PATRICK  F.  CA.MPOS.  117-64-1764 
DONALD  J   CARRIER.  144-74-8806 
JOHN  J.  CARROLL.  JR  .  295-64-2409 
PAIGE  L.  CHANDLER.  271-76-6119 
CLIFFORD  D.  CHEN.  121-46-9826 
EARY  J.  CHESNE.  JR..  435-35-9878 
KEITH  S.  COLLIER.  369-84-1225 
CHRLS-TOPHE  A.  CONNELL.  015-58-8653 
THOMAS  C   CO.NNOR  III.  16*-l5-8968 
CHARLES  M.  CROMWELL.  455-35-7765 
GARY  W.  CUSTIS.  548-17-9172 
JA.MES  D.  DAVIS.  513-66-8657 
DOUGLAS  S  DREWRY.  105-54-3108 
CHARLES  M.  DUNNE.  018-84-2913 
KATHERINE  J.  ESTES,  186-80-2173 
DAVID  V.  FEDERICI.  172-12-6886 
SCOTT  D.  FLAGG.  398-74-9715 
TIMO-THY  C    FRANTZ.  095-61-2618 
MICHAEL  J.  GORMAN.  013-56-7074 
GLENN  J   GREGORY'.  138-64-6468 
STEPHEN  P.  GRUBBS.  569-15-5490 
JONATHAN  A   HAINES.  241-35-1472 
SCOTT  R.  HALL.  350-66-7112 
STEPHEN  W   HALL.  486-84-7395 
ERIC  C.  HASTINGS.  412-23-1157 
PATRICK  M.  HAYDEN.  045-76-1067 
JOHN  D.  HAYDEN.  JR..  518-02-6390 
TIMOTHY  J   HERINGTON.  339-58-1684 
KENNETH  J.  HOAG.  133-96-4787 
.MICHAEL  B.  HOBBS.  514-70-8136 
TODD  A.  HOLMQUIST.  544-08-2747 
WILFRED  E.  HOWE  V.  567-73-9718 
GRAEME  L,  JACK.  353-5O-870I 
ROBERT  W   JACKSON.  278-60-3186 
JEFFREY  R.  JURGENSON.  266-99-2093 
DANIEL  R   KAISER.  457-92-8141 


BRIAN  M  KAS-nCK.  27!)-8S-»T05 
ANNETTE  C  KEHOE.  500-68-1151 
Kl.'RT  A   KE.MPSTER.  562-13-8048 
PETER  B  KEH-STEN   204-52-8154 
CHRISTOPHE  W   KINNEY.  139-64-8789 
KURT  A   KOCH.  153-76-9280 
R'.DY  R.  KUBE   151-60-3523 
MICHAEL  E   LATHROP.  548-53-4458 
EUGENE  P  LAUER.  JR  .  096-64-5857 
JOHN  N   LEGTERS.  028-42-9773 
GERRY  W   LEONARD  JR.  036-50-0497 
FI.ORIAN  F   LIMJOCO  JR..  560-51-1195 
"ODD  W-   LYONS.  41.5-:i-8549 
■A- ALTER  J   MANCINI.  158-72-2428 
WILLIAM  J   -MATTES,  JR  .  076-68-9537 
i'-'vENDAN  B,  MCBREEN,  022  56-8263 
TIMOTHY  J    MCLAUGHLIN,  185-44-4168 
JOHN  S   MEADE.  408-15-7147 
JOHN  E.  MERNA,  215-90-2197 
LAWRENCE  F   MtLLf»,  512-86-2882 
JAMES  M   MORRISROE,  536-76-5853 
CHRISTOPHE  L.  NALER  ei-59-5709 
JONAS  NATIVIDAD.  22^-27-6164 
HOMER  W   NESMITH.  M6-0»-l847 
B-iENT  R.  NORQUIST.  514-73-3906 
DARIUS  NOVICKIS.  557-13-2106 
-niOMAS  O.  OCONNOR.  090-50-0891 
I-ON.NELLORLESKI,  lii8-«2-»147 
CARL  L.  ORGS.  328-68-7303 
LUIS  E  ORTIZ.  456-35-0084 
'HMOTHY'  M   PARKER.  072-46-5431 
ISAAC  PELT.  094-44-<202 
ROBERT  B   PETERMAN.  575-60-7730 
AUS'HN  L   PETWAY.  431-33-1567 
KRISTI  E   PHELPS.  .531-6J«>28 
WILLIAM  N   PIGO-TT.  JR  .  341-58-1553 
ERIC  V   PORTER.  197-48-2507 
AARON  F   PO-TTER.  021-52-3888 
SHONEY  E  QUAI.LS.  142-80-8446 
KEITH  H   RAGSDELL.  M4-88-7003 
JOHN  M  REED.  -297-50-3880. 
.fOHN  C  REEVE.  077-64-1057. 
ROBERTO  V  RICHARDS.  061-68-8122 
JA.MES  C  RIGGS.  308-74-2135 
STEPHEN  C  ROBERTS.  300-64-3589 
MICHAEL  D  ROBIN.SON.  578-04-0518 
.MACON  R  ROB1N.SON  JR  517-57-0047. 
CHARLES  S  ROYER.  556-25-2073. 
KEITH  E  RUTKOWSKI.  385-88-7086. 
ROBERT  P  SALASKO.  153-18-4794. 
MICHAEL  J  .SCHMITT.  265-93-0073 
JEFFREY  C  SI.MP.SON.  023-58-6529. 
l.\N  A  SMITH.  113-«(}-267I 
PAVIS  G  .SNYDER.  556-57-2873. 
.MARTIN  J  SPANNBAVEai.  174-84-5176 
CHRIS-TOPHE  J  SPARKS.  530-82-6124. 
KURT  W  .STEIN.  190-56-3486 
ARTHUR  J  STOVALL  II.  445-66-6914 
JEFFREY  D  STREY.  382-72-2513. 
.MARK  R  .STROLE.  362-66-6128. 
JONATHAN  C  TA-YLOR.  079-42-4365. 
THAD  R  TRAPP.  454-96-7366 
ROBERT  M  TROUTMAN.  479-78-3730. 
LORETTA  L  VANDENBERG.  145-76-3650 
GENO  A  VARNIS.  273-68-68te. 
JOHN  E  VINCENT.  407-04-0943. 
MARTIN  J  WADE.  291-72-8124 
WILLIA.M  E  WALKER  II.  515-78-0109 
WILLUM  C  WATKINS  JR.  219-08-3645. 
CLIFFORD  J  WEINSTEIN.  125-50-1934. 
GLENN  S  WILLIAMS.  111-74-0435 
CURTIS  L  WILLIAMSON  III.  249-31-8821. 
BLAKE  M  WILSON.  480-72-2197 
MICHAEL  W  WINNER.  317-72-8509 
GEORGE  G  -.VISLAR  II.  256-37-2344 
ROBERT  A  WUNDERLICH  JR.  498-82-3142. 
GARY  R  ZEGLEY.  165-60-9165 
.MICHAEL  W  ZELIFF.  003-50-3857 
JAMES  B  ZIENTEK.  062-68-3171 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

IAN  R  CLARK.  294-83-O240. 
ROGER  P  DALZIEL.  473-72-8948. 
J.\.MES  L  ELNSTEIN  JR.  237-118-0673. 
MARK  R  FULLER.  002-84-1864. 
MICHAEL  D  GRICE.  279-52-3536. 
.STUART  M  HARNESS.  251-11-3462. 
BRIAN  P  KALK.  502-92-2651 
KIM  J  MAHONEY.  555-89-5170. 
MARK  F  MAISEL.  118-62-1484 
SCOTT  C  MITCHELL.  547-35-0581 
SHAWN  R  STRANDBERC.  284-9S-8398 
ROBERT  S  TYLER.  212-23-0381 
DAVID  A  WILLIAMS.  455-55-2507 

-THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  REGULAR  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AND 
DESIGNATION  AS  UN-RESTRICTED  OFFICERS  IN  THE  REG- 
ULAR MARINE  CORPS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5S89: 

U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  UNRESTRICTED  UST 

To  be  captain 

ROBERT  J  .MCLAUGHLIN.  017-48-2352. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

DANIEL  S  CHARGULAF.  586-05-4709. 
DAVID  C  FADDEN  SR.  004-18-5065. 
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January  26,  1994 


THE  1994  ELECTION  YEAR  MAILING 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  WmiAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1994 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  1994  elec- 
tions approaching,  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  wishes  to  re- 
mind Members  of  the  House  about  the  frank- 
ing statutes,  rules,  and  regulations  governing 
mass  mailings  by  candidates  prior  to  elections. 
Generally,  Members  of  the  House  seeking 
reelection  or  election  to  any  other  office  are 
prohibited  from  sending  franked  mass  mailings 
during  the  60-day  period  immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  public  election — whether  pri- 
mary, general,  special,  or  runoff — in  which  the 
Member's  name  appears  on  the  ballot. 

Members  should  ensure  that  staff  persons 
responsible  for  mass  mailings  are  knowledge- 
able concerning  State  election  laws  as  they  af- 
fect mailing  phvileges  during  the  period  prior 
to  primary  and  general  election  periods.  Mem- 
bers' staff  seeking  advisory  opinions  from  the 
Commission  must  certify  that,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge,  the  frankability  of  the  pro- 
posed mailing  is  not  adversely  affected  by  ap- 
plicable State  election  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly 
enough  the  importance  of  compliance  with 
these  regulations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  en- 
sure that  their  staffs  are  familiar  with  the  stat- 
utes, rules  of  the  House,  and  pertinent  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  governing  the  proper  use 
of  the  franking  privilege. 

The  Commission  staff  is  ready  to  assist  in 
every  possible  way. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  mass  mailing 
provisions,  along  with  a  listing  of  cutoff  dates 
for  the  congressional  primaries  in  the  various 
States,  follows: 
Limitations  on  the  Use  of  the  Frank  by 

Ca.ndidates  for  Public  Office 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-163.  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

39  U.S.C.  3210(aK6)(A)  provides  that.  "It  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  Member  of.  or 
Member-elect  to.  Congress  may  not  mail  any- 
mass  mailing  as  franked  mail— 

(i)  if  the  mass  mailing  is  postmarked  fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  election  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection:  or 
(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  of.  or  Member- 
elect  to.  the  House  who  is  candidate  for  any 
other  public  office,  if  the  mass  mailing— 

U)  is  prepared  for  delivery  within  any  por- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  or  the  area  covered 
by  the  public  office  which  is  outside  the  area 
constituting  the  congressional  district  from 
which  the  Member  or  Member-elect  was 
elected;  or 

(II)  is  postmarked  fewer  than  60  days  im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  any  primary 


election  or  general  election  (whether  regu- 
lar, special  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Member 
or  Member-elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  other 
public  office. 

39  U.S.C.  3210(a)(6)(F)  states  that  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  *  *  *  if  mail  mat- 
ter is  of  a  type  which  is  not  customarily 
postmarked,  the  date  on  which  such  matter 
would  have  been  postmarked  if  it  were  of  a 
type  customarily  postmarked  shall  apply. 
definitions 
Mass  Mailings 

Mass  mailings  are  defined  by  law  [39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(6)(E)]  as.  with  respect  to  a  session  of 
Congress,  newsletters  and  other  similar 
mailings  (Including  town  meeting  notices)  of 
more  than  500  pieces  in  which  the  content  of 
the  matter  mailed  is  substantially  identical. 
Mail  matter  is  deemed  to  be  a  mass  mailing 
when  the  total  number  of  pieces  exceeds  500. 
whether  in  a  single  mailing  or  in  cumulative 
mailings  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Candidate  for  Election  or  Reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 

For  purposes  of  the  subject  statutes  and 
regulations,  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  is  deemed  to 
be  a  candidate  for  public  office  at  any  elec- 
tion if  his  or  her  name  appears  anywhere  on 
any  official  ballot  to  be  used  in  a  public  elec- 
tion. 

Candidate  for  Any  Other  Public  Office 

For  the  purpose  of  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(6)(A)(ii).  "any  other  public  office" 
means  any  local.  State,  or  Federal  office. 
(Examples:  President.  Governor.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. State  Supreme  Court  Justice.  States 
Senator.  Assemblyman,  etc.)  "Candidate" 
means  a  Member  who  has  qualified  under 
State  or  local  law  for  the  official  ballot  in  a 
primary,  runoff,  special,  or  general  election, 
or  who  has  been  certified  for  candidacy  by  an 
appropriate  Sute  or  local  election  official. 
exceptions 

The  subject  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions provide  three  exceptions  to  the  mass 
mail  prohibition  prior  to  elections,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  mailings  which  are  in  direct  response  to 
inquiries  or  requests  from  the  persons  to 
whom  the  matter  is  mailed; 

(ii)  mailings  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or 
to  government  officials  (whether  Federal. 
State,  or  local);  and 

(iii)  mailings  of  news  releases  to  the  com- 
munications media. 

The  Commission  believes  the  latter  two  ex- 
ceptions are  self-explanatory. 

In  application  of  the  first  exception,  the 
Commission  stresses  the  phrase  "direct  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  or  requests".  Therefore, 
response  to  a  signed  petition  with  a  form  or 
identical  letter  individually  addressed  to 
each  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  is  frank- 
able.  However,  a  follow-up  letter  to  the  same 
list  of  petitioners  is  not  frankable  under  this 
section  in  that  it  would  not  be  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry. 

Similarly,  follow-up  letters  to  persons  who 
had  previously  written  and  had  been  an- 
swered on  a  particular  subject,  if  such  letters 
by  their  form  and  volume  constitute  a  mass 
mailing,  are  not  frankable  during  the  60-day 


period  prior  to  elections.  Also,  requests  for 
questionnaire  results  or  other  material, 
when  solicited  by  Members  on  questionnaire 
forms  or  newsletters,  are  not  deemed  to  be  in 
direct  response  to  any  inquiry  or  request. 
The  above  restrictions  on  mass  mailings  by 
candidates  do  not  apply  to  mass  mailings  by 
the  chairman  of  any  standing,  select,  joint 
or  other  official  committee  of  the  Congress, 
or  subcommittee  thereof,  and  which  relate  to 
the  normal  business  of  the  committee  [39 
U.S.C.  3210  (a)(6)(B)].  the  Commission  empha- 
sizes "normal  and  regular"  committee  busi- 
ness, i.e..  press  releases,  hearing  schedules, 
or  committee  documents. 

■nME  of  mailing 
Processing  by  a  postal  facility 
Mass  mailings  as  defined  under  39  U.S.C. 
3210  (aK6)(E)  may  not  be  mailed  as  franked 
mail  by  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  same 
is  mailed  at  or  delivered  to  any  postal  facil- 
ity less  than  60  days  immediately  before  the 
date  of  any  primary  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  in  which 
such  Member  or  Member-elect  is  a  candidate 
for  any  public  office. 

Processing  by  the  House  Publications 
Distribution  Service 

Such  mass  mailings,  if  processed  through 
the  House  Publications  Distribution  Service, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  House  folding 
room,  must  be  delivered  to  and  received  by 
the  House  folding  room,  in  enough  time  to 
ensure  their  mailing  by  the  60-day  cutoff 
date.  The  Commission  urges  Members  to  con- 
tact the  House  folding  room  with  further 
questions  regarding  delivery  of  mass 
mailings  to  them  for  processing. 

The  House  folding  room  will  issue  a  re- 
ceipt, which  shall  specify  the  date  and  time 
of  mailing  and  a  brief  description  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  processed. 

1994  CONGRESSIONAL  PRIMARY  DATES 

lAlghibelical  list  tiy  Slalel 


State 


Pnmafy 
dale 


6C-Day 
cutoti 


Alabama 

Run-o« ... 

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

Run-ort ... 

Caiifoinia  

(^lofado  _. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Flonda' 

Run-otf ... 
Georgia , 

Ruiwrff .. 

Hawaii _..._ 

Idaho ....._.., 

Illmots  .... 

Indrana  

Iowa  _.._„. 

Kansas  

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana  ._ 

Maine ...; 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  _. 

Minnesota  _ 

Mississippi 


Run-oH 

Missouri  

Montana _... 

Nelirask: 


June  7 
June  28 
Au{  23 
Sept.  13 
May  24 
June  14 
June  7 
Aug  9 
Sept  13 
Sept.  13  . 
Sept.  6  ... 

Oct  4  

July  19   . 
Aug.  9   .. 
Sept  17 
May  24    . 
Mar  15  . 
May  3  . . . 
June  7 
Aug.  2  ... 
May  24 
Oct.  1 
June  14 
Sept  13  . 
Sept  20 
Aug  2    . 
Sept  13 
June  7 
June  28   . 
Aug  2 
June  7 
May  10  .. 


Apr  9 
Apr  30 
June  25 
July  16 
Mar  26 
Apr.  16 
Apr  9. 
June  II. 
July  16. 
July  16. 
July  9 
Aug.  6. 
May  21 
June  11. 
July  20. 
Mai  26. 
Jan  15 
Mar  5 
Apr  9 
June  4 
Mar  26 
Aug  3 
Apr  16. 
July  16 
July  23 
June  4. 
July  16 
Ap<  9 
Ape  30. 
June  4 
Apt  9 
Mar  12 


•  This  •bullet "  symbol  identifies  stateinents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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(Alphabetical  list  by  State) 


Sute 


Primary 
date 


60-Day 
culoH 


Nevada  

New  llampshire  . 

New  Jersey  

New  Meiico  

New  York  1     .... 
North  Carolina  .. 

Run-oH 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

Run-oH 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island 

South  (^rolina  .. 

Run-oH  . 
South  Dakota 

Run-oH  . 

Tennessee  

leias  

Run-oft ., 

Utah   

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  . 


American  Samoa 

Run-olt 

District  ol  Columbia  . 
Guam 


Run-otf _. 

Virgin  Islands  

1994  General  Election 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  13 
June  7  . 
June  7 
Sept  13 

May  3 

May  31  . 
June  14 
May  3 
Aug  23   . 
Sept  20 
May  17  . 
May  ID  . 
Sept  13  . 
June  14 
June  28 
June  7  . 
June  21 
Aug  4 
Mai  8 
Apf.  12  ... 
June  28  .. 
Sept.  13 
June  14 
Sept  20 
May  10  .. 
Sepl  13  . 
Aug.  16  . 
Nov.  8    . 
Nov  22  . 
Sept  13  . 
Sept  3 
Sept  17 
Sept.  13 
Nov  8   . 


July  9 
July  16. 
Apt  9. 
Apr.  9 
July  16 
Mar  S 
Apr.  2. 
Apt.  16 
Mar  5 
June  25. 
July  23 
Mar  19. 
Mar  12. 
July  16. 
Apr.  16. 
Apr  30 
Apr.  9 
Apf.  23 
June  6 
Jan  8 
Feb.  12. 
Apt.  30. 
July  16. 
Apt.  16. 
July  23. 
Mar  12. 
July  16. 
June  18 
Sept.  10 
Sept  24 
July  16 
July  6 
July  20 
July  16. 
Sept  10 


<  Unofficial 


1994  CONGRESIONAL  PRIMARY  DATES 

[Chronological  list  by  dates! 


State 


Primary 
date 


50-day 
cutoff 


Texas  

Illinois  

Texas  (run-off)  . 
Indiana  . 


North  Carolina 

Ohio    

Nebraska ■.. 

Pennsylvania  

West  Virginia  _ _. 

Oregon ..'_ 

Arkansas  _.. 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina  (nin-offl 

Alabama 

California  ..,._ „ 

Iowa „ 

Mississippi _. 

Montana ,-., 

New  Jersey  _., 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 


Arkansas  (run-off) 

Maine 

North  Dakota 

South  Carolina 

Virginia  

South  Dakota  (run-ofO  ... 

Alabama  (run-off) 

Mississippi  (runmff) 

South  Carolina  (nin-otf) . 

Utah „ 

Georgia 

Kansas  

Michigan  .... 

Missoun : 

Tennessee  

Colorado  . 


Georgia  (run-ofO . 

Wyoming 

Alaska  

Oklahonu 

Guam  

Florida'  _.. 

ftevada  . 


Delaware 

Arizona  ...  _ 

Connecticul  ._ _.. 

Maiytand „ 

Minnesota  

New  Hampshire  .._.... 

Newroft ..w... 

Rhode  Island  ...;._...;.. 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virgin  Islands  

Hawan  

Guam  (run-off) „. 


Mat  8    . 
Mat  15 
Apr  12  . 
May  3  ... 

May  3  

May  3  

May  10  . 
May  10 
May  10 
May  17    . 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  31 
June  7   . 
June  7  ... 
June  7 
June  7  . 
June  7  ... 
June  7  .... 
June  7 
June  7  . .. 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  21 
June  28 
June  28  . 
June  28  . 
June  28 
July  19  . 
Aug.  2  .... 

hit  2  

Aug.  2  -. 
Aug.  4  . 
Aug.  9  .. . 

Aug.  9  

Aug  16 
Aug  23 
Aug  23    . 
Sept  3  . . 
Sept.  6  . . 
Sept  6   . 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 
Sept  13  . 
Sept.  13  . 
Sept  13 
Sept.  13  .. 
Sept  13 
Sepl  13 
Sept  17 
Sept  17 


Ian  8 
Jan  15 
Feb.  12. 
Mar  5 
Mar  5 
Mar  5 
Mat  12 
Mat  12. 
Mai  12 
Mat.  19 
Mar  26 
Mat.  26 
Mat.  26. 
Apr  2 
Apt.  9 
Apr  9. 
Apr.  9 
Apr  9 
Apr  9 
Apr  9. 
Apr  9. 
Apr.  9. 
A«t  16 
Apt.  16. 
Apt.  16 
Apt.  16 
Apt.  16 
Apr.  23 
Apr  30 
Apr  30 
Apr  30 
Apt  30 
May  21 
June  4 
lune  4. 
June  4 
June  6 
June  11. 
lune  II 
lune  18 
lune  25. 
June  25. 
July  6. 
July  9. 
Ialy9. 
July  16 
luly  16 
July  16 
luly  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
luly  16 
luly  16 
luly  16 
luly  16 
luly  16 
luly  20 
July  20. 
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Slate 


Primary 
date 


60-day 
cutoff 


Massachusetts 
Oklahoma  (tun-off)  . 

Washington  

Louisiana  

Flotida  (tun-otfl  . 

Amencan  Samoa 

(njn-off)   

1994  General  Election 


Sepl  20 

July  23. 

Sepl  20 

luly  23. 

Sepl  20 

luly  23. 

Oct  1 

Aug  3. 

Oct  4 

Aug  6 

Nov.  8 

Sept  10 

Nov  22 

Sept  24 

Nov  8 

Sepl.  10 

•Unofficial 


TRIBUTE  TO  TODD  S. 
MUFFOLETTO 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Todd  S.  Muffoletto  of  Troop  18  in  Frenchtown, 
Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  lor  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop.  This  young 
man  has  distinguished  himself  in  accordance 
with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Todd  helped  to 
clean  up  area  parks  in  East  Greenwich  by  re- 
moving debris  and  painting  recreational  equip- 
ment with  paint  donated  by  the  local  depart- 
ment of  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Todd  S. 
Muffoletto.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Todd  S. 
Muffoletto  will  continue  his  public  service,  and 
in  so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PEGGY  JOHNSON 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  longtime  friend,  Peggy  John- 
son, director  of  government  services  for  the 
Clinton  River  Watershed  Council.  Peggy  has 
held  many  important  positions  withm  the  envi- 
ronmental community,  however,  she  has  never 
been  one  to  hide  behind  a  desk.  I  fondly  recall 
canvassing  the  Clinton  River  with  Peggy,  knee 
deep  in  mud,  as  we  organized  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent the  paving  of  the  river.  With  Peg's  leader- 
ship we  won  that  battle.  On  Thursday  evening, 
January  27,  Peggy  will  be  honored  at  a  recep- 
tion held  in  her  honor  at  Oakland  University  in 
Rochester,  Ml. 

Taking  an  active  role  in  our  community  is  a 
responsibility  we  all  share,  but  few  fulfill.  The 
Clinton  River  Watershed  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  have  a  great  friend  in  Peggy  John- 
son. She  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  land  and 
water  management  issues  for  over  20  years. 
Peggy  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  Clinton 
River's  recent  improvement  In  water  quality.  In 
addition  to  her  wori<  with  the  Clinton  River  Wa- 
tershed Council,  Peggy  has  worked  with  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments, 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  numerous  organizations  to  further 
the  goal  of  responsible  land  and  water  use. 

To  honor  Peggy  for  her  leadership  and  con- 
tnbutions.  the  Peggy  B.  Johnson  Fund  for  the 
Clinton  River  has  tjeen  established.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  every  ticket  sold  lor  this 
event  will  be  placed  in  the  new  fund  to  create 
a  lasting  commitment  to  promote  the  protec- 
tion and  wise  use  of  the  Clinton  River  Water- 
shed. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Peggy  John- 
son. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing her  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
dedication. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRIAN  P.  DERHAM 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Brian  P.  Derham  of  Troop  18  in  Frenchtown, 
Rl  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
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in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Brian  refur- 
bished a  local  playground  in  East  Greenwich 
by  sanding,  phming,  and  painting  the  much- 
used  jungle  gym. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Brian 
Derham.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  th 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Brian  P.  Derham 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


MORALITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26, 1994 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want  to 
be  an  "I  told  you  so,"  but,  well,  I  told  you  so. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  done  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  great  service  by  reporting  the 
truth  about  our  President  and  his  various 
unsatiable  appetites.  It  merely  confirms  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  tell  the  American  people 
all  along,  that  Bill  Clinton  may  have  had  the 
votes  to  be  President,  but  he  doesn't  have  the 
moral  authonty  to  be.  The  bully  pulpit  should 
be  oft  limits  to  this  two-timing,  one-termer. 
Which  is  why  when  Bill  Clinton  talks  about  a 
moral  renewal  for  Americans,  I  would  reply 
that  morality  begins  at  home. 

Read  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article  and 
weep. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  21,  1993] 

Troopers  Say  Clinton  Sought  Silence  on 

Personal  Affairs 
(By  William  C.  Rempel  and  Douglas  Frantz) 

Little  Rock. — Four  Arkansas  state  troop- 
ers have  revived  allegations  and  offered  new 
details  about  extramarital  affairs  that 
caused  a  crisis  in  Bill  Clinton's  campaig-n  for 
the  presidency.  Two  of  the  troopers  say  that 
Clinton,  as  President,  sought  to  discourage 
them  from  speaking  out  by  offering  them 
federal  jobs. 

The  troopers,  who  were  on  Clintons  secu- 
rity detail  for  several  years  while  he  was 
governor,  describe  a  pattern  of  deception  and 
indisecretions  and  say  that  he  required  them 
as  state  employees  to  go  beyond  their  duties 
as  bodyguards  to  help  him  conduct  and  hide 
these  activities. 

Bruce  R.  Lindsey,  a  senior  White  House  of- 
ficial and  Clinton  confidant,  said  that  "these 
allegations  are  ridiculous.  Similar  charges 
were  made,  investigated,  and  responded  to 
during  the  campaign.  There  is  nothing  that 
dignifies  a  further  response." 

Responding  late  Sunday  night  to  questions 
submitted  by  the  Times  last  Thursday,  Lind- 
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say  said  the  President  did  call  one  of  the 
troopers.  But  "any  suggestion  that  the 
President  offered  anyone  a  job  in  return  for 
silence  is  a  lie,"  he  said. 

Allegations   about    the    personal   lives   of 
Presidents  are   not   new.    While   President. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  publicly  accused  by  a 
disgruntled  former  supporter  of  having  an  in- 
timate relationship  with  one  of  his  slaves. 
The  marriage  of  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt was  reportedly  all  but  formally  ended 
by  FDR's  longtime  involvement  with  Lucy 
f^y  Mercer.    And   accounts   of   the   sexual   con- 
H|V^  quests  of  John  F.  Kennedy  have  multiplied 
^    beyond  counting. 

For  most  of  this  century,  propriety  gen- 
erally required  that  such  matters  be  dis- 
cussed only  after  the  individual  leaders  were 
no  longer  alive.  In  recent  years,  however, 
those  standards  have  been  changing — propel- 
ling politicians,  the  public  and  the  news 
media  into  uncertain  ground. 

Today,  the  question  of  what  inference 
should  be  drawn  from  a  particular  example 
of  private  conduct  remains  a  matter  of  in- 
tense debate,  influenced  in  part  by  a  widen- 
ing belief  that  personal  character  may  be  as 
important  to  a  leader's  performance  as  polit- 
ical party  or  ideology. 

In  Clinton's  case,  the  new  accusations  by 
troopers  who  guarded  him  as  governor  are  of 
a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  political  millieu 
of  his  home  state.  Allegations  of  personal  in- 
fidelities and  rumors  of  sexual  trans- 
gressions are  a  standard  in  Arkansas  poli- 
tics, and  Clinton  has  been  no  stranger  to 
them. 

But  the  breadth  and  detail  of  the  troopers' 
statements— including  charges  that  Clinton 
misled  voters  in  1992  about  these  matters- 
give  their  allegations  special  impact. 

The  troopers  are  lawmen  who  knew  the 
then-governor  intimately— even,  by  their 
own  accounts,  as  confidants.  They  drove  him 
around  the  state,  answered  his  phone,  and 
did  errands  as  well  as  protect  him.  They 
shared  many  private  moments  with  him, 
joked  with  him.  ate  with  him.  and  became 
his  shield  from  the  public. 

The  troopers  also  shielded  his  infidelities, 
they  allege,  from  his  wife.  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  as  well  as  the  public. 

It  was  that  part,  the  troopers  said,  that 
they  came  to  resent,  along  with  what  they 
regarded  as  an  increasingly  cavalier  way 
Clinton  began  to  treat  them. 

The  troopers  said  they  were  often  called 
upon  to  act  as  intermediaries  to  arrange  and 
conceal  his  extramarital  encounters.  They 
say  they  frequently  picked  up  and  delivered 
gifts  from  Clinton  to  various  women,  and 
often  drove  Clinton  in  his  state  limousine  to 
meetings  with  women. 

"We  were  more  than  bodyguards.  We  had 
to  lie,  cheat  and  cover  up  for  that  man."  said 
Larry  G.  Patterson,  a  26-year  veteran  state 
trooper  who  spent  five  years  on  Clinton's  se- 
curity unit. 

Patterson.  49.. is  one  of  two  troopers  who 
have  signed  affidavits  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  buttress  his  charges.  The  other  is 
Roger  L.  Perry.  41.  is  a  16-year  veteran  of  the 
state  police  and  president  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Police  Assn..  who  also  served  on  Clin- 
ton's security  detail  for  about  four  years. 

Two  other  troopers  supported  their  ac- 
counts, but  have  declined  to  be  identified. 

In  a  separate  set  of  interviews,  the  same 
troopers  also  spoke  to  The  American  Spec- 
tator, a  magazine  specializing  in  conserv- 
ative opinion,  which  published  its  account  of 
their  charges  in  its  current.  January  issue. 
CNN  aired  taped  interviews  with  Patterson 
and   Perry   Sunday   evening,   and   ABC   and 
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NBC   broadcast   stories   on    the   allegations 
Monday  night. 

The  troopers  provided  the  names  of  other 
women  they  said  they  believed  had  been  in- 
volved in  affairs  with  Clinton  while  he  was 
governor.  Their  names  will  not  be  published 
in  this  story  to  protect  their  privacy  with 
the  exception  of  Gennifer  Flowers,  who  pub- 
licly claimed  in  January  of  1992  that  she  had 
a  12-year  affair  with  Clinton. 

In  a  series  of  four  interviews,  one  of  those 
women  initially  denied  knowing  Clinton.  In 
a  later  conversation,  she  denied  that  she  and 
Clinton  had  ''an  improper  relationship." 

Another  woman  did  not  respond  to  inquir- 
ies. Yet  another  woman  flatly  denied  any  ro- 
mantic involvement  with  Clinton  saying,  "It 
is  infuriating  to  me  that  someone  is  obvi- 
ously being  paid  a  lot  of  money  to  tell  vou  a 
lie." 

By  speaking  out,  the  troopers  will  face 
hard  questions  about  their  own  motives  and 
credibility. 

On  Monday,  the  Associated  Press  quoted 
three  troopers  saying  they  did  not  see  any- 
thing untoward  in  their  duty  with  Clinton. 
"I  just  don't  believe  it  was  true,"  and  Bob 
Walker,  a  security  staffer  from  1984-88.  How- 
ever, the  troopers  who  are  making  the  accu- 
sations say  Clinton  compartmentalized  the 
duties  of  his  personal  detail,  so  that  some 
troopers  were  in  the  know  and  others  were 
not. 

After  Clinton  left  for  Washington,  the 
troopers  said  they  began  to  contemplate 
going  public  with  their  accounts. 

Perry  said  he  had  been  personally  dis- 
appointed by  Clinton.  He  said  that  after  the 
election  Clinton  had  encouraged  him  to  tell 
him  which  federal  job  he  might  like.  Later, 
Perry  said  he  told  Clinton  about  a  law  en- 
forcement related  position,  but  he  never  got 
a  response.  On  Monday,  Lindsay  issued  a 
statement  saying  the  President  did  not  re- 
member Perry's  request. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  troopers  began  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  collaborating  on  a 
book  about  their  experiences  which  might 
provide  some  financial  security  for  them  if 
they  lost  their  state  jobs. 

The  troopers  sought  advice  from  Little 
Rock  attorneys  Lynn  Davis,  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  State  Police  and  former 
FBI  agent,  and  Cliff  Jackson,  a  former  Ox- 
ford classmate  and  noted  critic  of  Clinton 
who  was  a  key  source  for  stories  last  year 
about  Clinton's  disputed  draft  record.  The 
attorneys  suggested  the  troopers  make  their 
story  public  without  a  promise  of  financial 
reward,  which  they  say  they  have  done. 

Weeks  after  the  troopers  began  talking  to 
The  Times  late  in  the  summer,  Jackson  said 
he  tried  to  line  up  a  man  he  describes  only  as 
a  politically  conservative  financier  to  grant- 
ee jobs  and  legal  defense  for  the  troopers  if 
they  were  fired  for  speaking  out.  He  says  he 
has  not  been  able  to  secure  a  formal  commit- 
ment from  the  unnamed  financier. 

KEY  ALLEG.ATIONS 

The  Troopers  said  that  Clinton  misled  vot- 
ers in  1992. 

With  his  bid  for  the  presidency  in  jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  allegations  by  Gennifer  Flow- 
ers m  a  tabloid  newspaper.  Clinton  went  on 
national  television  and  categorically  denied 
her  claims.  While  acknowledging  causing 
"pain"  in  his  marriage,  Clinton  argued  that 
"if  people  have  problems  in  their  marriage 
or  things  in  their  past  which  they  don't  want 
to  discuss,"  they  should  not  be  disqualified 
from  public  service. 

Patterson.  Perry  and  another  trooper  now 
say  that  the  President  maintained  a  long  re- 
lationship with  Flowers.  They  said  they  han- 


dled "hundreds"  of  telephone  calls  from 
Flowers  to  Clinton  when  Mrs.  Clinton  was 
out  of  the  mansion. 

None  of  the  troopers  said  that  they  saw 
Clinton  engaged  in  sexual  activity  with 
Flowers.  But  Patterson  and  another  trooper 
both  said  they  often  drove  Clinton  to  Flow- 
ers' apartment  in  Little  Rock  and  waited 
outside  for  him  in  Clinton's  state-owned  Lin- 
coln Town  Car.  Patterson  said  that  Clinton 
sometimes  said  he  was  visiting  Maurice 
Smith,  a  one-time  aide  and  Clinton  political 
mentor,  who  also  lived  in  the  building. 

"But  Bill  would  come  back  in  a  half  hour 
or  so  smelling  like  perfume."  said  Patterson. 

In  addition,  Patterson  said  "I  was  in  the 
governor's  car"  in  the  spring  of  1991  when 
Clinton  used  a  cellular  phone  to  contact  Wil- 
liam Gaddy.  a  state  official  and  asked  him  to 
help  Flowers  obtain  a  state  job  that  had  be- 
come vacant. 

In  a  latter  interview.  Clinton  denied  that 
he  had  done  anything  personally  to  help 
Flowers  obtain  the  job.  Gaddy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  state  Employment 
Security  Department  by  Clinton,  denied  re- 
ceiving any  such  call  from  Clinton  about 
Flowers. 

"Anyone  who  is  saying  that  is  a  prevari- 
cator." Gaddy  said  in  an  interview  last 
month,  although  he  acknowledged  giving 
Flowers  a  favorable  recommendation  that 
helped  her  get  the  job. 

In  an  action  later  criticized  as  improper  by 
a  state  grievance  panel.  Flowers  was  hired 
for  the  job  over  state  employees  who  should 
have  received  preferential  treatment  accord- 
ing to  state  policy— and  despite  ranking 
ninth  out  of  the  11  outside  candidates  who 
took  a  merit  test  competing  for  the  job.  ac- 
cording to  a  review  of  a  list  of  scores. 

The  troopers  contended  that  Clinton  con- 
tinued to  have  an  affair  with  a  woman  other 
than  his  wife  as  late  as  January  of  1993,  the 
month  he  was  inaugurated  as  President. 

The  woman,  now  in  her  mid-40s,  met  fre- 
quently with  Clinton  at  her  condominium 
and  in  the  governor's  mansion,  according  to 
Patterson.  Perry  and  a  third  trooper.  In  ad- 
dition, all  three  former  bodyguards  said  that 
the  woman  sometimes  picked  up  Clinton 
while  he  was  on  his  morning  jog  and  then 
dropped  him  off  sometime  later  aloriK  his 
jogging  route. 

Perry  and  the  other  trooper  said  that  Clin- 
ton sometimes  returned  from  these  inter- 
rupted jogs  showing  no  signs  of  the  physical 
exertion  typical  of  a  runner. 

"He'd  say  he  just  ran  five  miles  and  I'd 
say,  'Governor,  you  better  see  a  doctor. 
There's  something  wrong  with  your  sweat 
glands,' "  recalled  Perry. 

He  said  that  Clinton  on  such  occasions 
used  the  troopers'  bathroom  to  splash  water 
on  his  face  and  shirt  to  make  it  look  as 
though  he  had  been  sweating. 

Patterson  said  fears  developed  that  Clin- 
ton's relationship  with  the  woman  might  be 
revealed  through  records  of  state  telephone 
calls,  particularly  those  made  on  cellular 
phones,  which  register  every  number  called. 

In  February  of  1990,  Little  Rock  reporters 
were  examining  state  phone  records  for  evi- 
dence of  personal  calls  by  troopers.  Perry 
was  identified  as  one  who  had  made  such 
calls  and  he  was  required  to  reimburse  the 
state  for  more  than  $300. 

According  to  Patterson,  during  that  period 
Raymond  L.  "Buddy"  Young— then  a  state 
police  captain  and  chief  of  Clinton's  security 
detail— told  Patterson  that  Clinton  had  run 
up  about  $40  in  personal  phone  charges  him- 
self and  that  the  governor  was  going  to  repay 
the  state.  Patterson  said  he  was  told  by  a 
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Clinton  aide  to  be  ready  to  take  the  blame 
for  Clinton's  $40  in  calls  to  the  woman  if  re- 
porters inquired. 

A  review  of  thousands  of  pages  of  state 
telephone  records  and  other  bills  show  nu- 
merous calls  by  Clinton  to  the  woman.  The 
state  records  are  incomplete  and  after  the 
spring  of  1990  few  cellular  phone  bills  were 
placed  in  the  public  file. 

The  records — which  cover  only  a  portion  of 
the  telephone  calls  made  on  Clinton's  car 
phone  and  from  his  hotel  rooms  between  1989 
and  1991— show  59  calls  to  the  woman's  home 
and  to  her  office  extension  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

On  one  day  alone,  July  16.  1989,  the  records 
show  11  calls  to  the  woman's  home  from 
Clinton's  cellular  phone. 

Two  months  later,  when  Clinton  was  on  a 
state-paid  trip  to  Charlottesville.  VA.  the 
bill  for  his  hotel  room  showed  a  call  placed 
to  the  woman's  home  was  made  at  1:M  a.m. 
It  lasted  94  minutes,  according  to  Clinton's 
hotel  billing  statement.  At  7:45  a.m.  the 
same  day,  according  to  the  hotel  record,  the 
same  number  was  called  again  and  lasted  18 
minutes. 

When  asked  on  Sunday  about  the  tele- 
phone calls  to  the  woman.  White  House 
counsel  Bernard  Nussbaum  said  "this  Presi- 
dent calls  lots  of  people." 

In  March  of  1990,  the  governor  wrote  a  per- 
sonal check  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for 
$40.65.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cancelled  check, 
the  line  describing  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Clinton  had  scrawled  "phone 
calls." 

A  tabulation  of  the  phone  calls  showed 
that  Clinton's  calls  to  the  woman's  home 
and  office,  both  from  the  cellular  phone  and 
from  his  hotel  rooms,  resulted  in  a  similar 
amount  of  charges — $44.38. 

Despite  the  apparent  fears  of  public  expo- 
sure. Clinton  continued  to  see  the  woman, 
according  to  Patterson.  Perry  and  the  third 
trooper  who  said  he  delivered  gifts  to  her 
home  on  several  occasions  at  Clinton's  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  the  third  trooper,  who  will  not  allow 
his  name  to  be  used,  who  said  that  Clinton 
instructed  him  to  bring  the  woman  to  the 
governor's  mansion  at  least  three  times  in 
the  weeks  after  his  election  as  President  in 
November  of  1992. 

The  unidentified  trooper  is  the  only  eye- 
witness source  for  this  allegation,  although 
Perry  confirmed  that  his  fellow  trooper  had 
reported  one  of  the  woman's  mansion  visits 
to  him  at  the  time  it  occurred.  Perry  said  he 
relieved  the  trooper  less  than  an  hour  after 
the  woman  left  the  mansion. 

According  to  the  third  trooper,  he  escorted 
the  woman  past  the  Secret  Service  at  the 
mansion  by  using  her  maiden  name  and  say- 
ing that  she  was  a  member  of  Clinton's  staff. 
He  said  the  visits  occurred  in  the  predawn 
hours,  usually  about  5:15  a.m.  He  said  that  he 
stood  guard  inside  the  mansion  at  the  door 
to  the  basement  while  Clinton  and  the 
woman  were  downstairs  and  the  governor's 
wife  was  asleep  upstairs. 

Contacted  earlier  this  month,  the  woman 
said  that  she  knew  the  President  and  said  he 
was  "a  good  man." 

"There  was  no  improper  relationship."  the 
woman  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  it.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  doing.  If 
you  are  indicating  that  something  was  im- 
proper, that's  not  the  case." 

Two  of  the  troopers  say  Clinton  and  an 
aide  took  steps  in  recent  weeks  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  keep  their  silence. 

In  September,  after  hearing  that  the  troop- 
er might  be  talking  to  the  press.  Young,  the 
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former  chief  of  governor's  security,  called 
Perry  and  two  other  troopers  to  find  out 
what  they  were  doing.  Two  months  earlier 
Young  had  been  appointed  by  Clinton  to  a 
$92.300-a-year  job  as  a  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
in  Texas. 

In  an  interview  this  month.  Young  said  he 
made  the  calls  after  Clinton  told  him  he  had 
heard  reports  that  his  former  bodyguards 
were  talking  to  the  press  and  possibly  nego- 
tiating a  deal  for  a  tell-all  book. 

Young  said  he  believed  that  the  book  was 
going  to  "crucify"  the  President,  but  he  said 
he  did  not  know  the  details  of  what  the 
troopers  were  supposedly  revealing  and  he 
did  not  say  what  Clinton  suspected. 

"He  [Clinton]  heard  several  rumors  about 
this  and  that."  said  Young.  "Like  they  were 
going  to  get  $100,000  for  a  book.  So  I  pri- 
marily called  Roger  Perry  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on." 

On  Monday.  Clinton  aide  Lindsay  said  that 
"several  months  ago  a  long  time  member  of 
President  Clinton's  security  detail  when  he 
was  governor  contacted  the  President  with 
information  that  the  prospects  of  large  sums 
of  money  were  being  dangled  before  several 
members  of  his  security  detail  for  stories  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  true  or  not  to 
discredit  the  President  and  his  family. 

"President  Clinton  expressed  disbelief  and 
asked  why  anyone  would  do  something  like 
this.  The  trooper  with  whom  he  spoke  said  at 
least  one  trooper— Roger  Perry- was  un- 
happy since  he  had  written  to  the  President 
asking  for  a  federal  position  and  had  re- 
ceived no  response.  The  President  said  he  did 
not  remember  the  request." 

Perry  said  that  he  felt  threatened  when 
Young  warned  him  that  he  and  the  other 
troopers  would  see  their  reputations  "totally 
destroyed"  if  they  spoke  out. 

Young  denied  that  he  threatened  Perry  or 
the  other  two  troopers  he  contacted.  He  said 
the  calls  were  friendly  attempts  to  discover 
what  the  troopers  were  doing  and  make  cer- 
tain they  were  aware  of  the  risks  involved. 

"Roger  has  a  way  of  twisting  things 
around.'  said  Young.  "I  told  Roger  to  let  his 
conscience  be  his  guide  and  to  do  whatever 
he  thought  he  had  to  do.  I  never  told  him  he 
was  ruining  his  own  reputation.  I  said  he 
might  very  possibly  come  out  the  loser  in  a 
deal  like  this." 

Young  said  "I  think  whatever  they  [the 

troopers]  are  telling  you  is  bull  and 

hearsay."  After  serving  on  Clinton's  security 
detail  for  10  years.  Young  said.  "I  saw  noth- 
ing oh  Bill  Clinton's  behalf  that  the  public  is 
interested  in.  I  don't  think  anybody  else  did 
either." 

Young  said  that  he  met  personally  with 
Clinton  in  Washington  and  provided  a  report 
to  the  President  on  his  conversations  with 
the  three  troopers. 

"I  told  him  that  I'd  talked  to  those  boys 
about  it  and  that  Roger  was  apparently  writ- 
ing, giving  information  out  or  something, 
but  I  didn't  know  what."  said  Young. 

He  also  said  he  gave  Clinton  the  name  of 
one  of  the  troopers  involved  who  had  told 
Young  he  was  backing  away  from  any  deal  to 
speak  out. 

Clinton  telephoned  that  trooper,  according 
to  the  White  House. 

Perry  said  the  trooper  descrit>ed  to  him 
several  telephone  calls  from  the  President. 
The  trooper  who  received  the  calls  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  what  Perry  said  about  the 
substance  of  the  calls.  However,  he  refused 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  story  be- 
cause he  said  he  fears  retaliation. 

Perry's  following  description  is  vehe- 
mently denied  by  the  White  House. 
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According  to  Perry.  Clinton  reportedly 
asked  the  trooper  what  Perry  and  others 
were  telling  the  press  and  how  far  along 
their  plans  were.  Perry  said  the  trooper  told 
him  that  Clinton  vowed  to  come  in  the  back 
door  and  shut  it  down  when  told  that  Perry 
and  others  were  planning  to  go  public. 

Perry  said  that  Clinton,  according  to  the 
trooper,  said  that  he  could  offer  an  unspec- 
ified federal  job  to  Perry  and  one  of  two  jobs 
to  the  trooper,  saying  that  a  job  like 
Young's  was  open  and  so  was  a  U.S.  mar- 
shal's job. 

The  trooper  told  Clinton  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  leaving  Little  Rock  or  the  state  po- 
lice, according  to  Perry's  account. 

White  House  aide  Lindsey  said  "in  the  past 
few  months,  the  President  has  had  conversa- 
tions about  the  fact  that  false  stories  were 
being  spread  about  him  as  part  of  an  orches- 
trated campaign  to  discredit  him.  There  was 
nothing  improper  or  inappropriate  about  any 
of  these  conversations."  Lindsey  said,  adding 
that  "any  suggestion  that  the  President  of- 
fered anyone  a  job  in  return  for  silence  is  a 
lie." 

In  an  interview.  Lindsey  said  the  President 
specifically  recalled  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  troopers.  "My  under- 
standing is  that  the  President  did  not  offer 
[him]  a  job."  Lindsey  said. 

When  asked  if  the  President  also  had  of- 
fered another  job  to  Perry,  as  alleged  by 
Perry  and  another  trooper,  Lindsey  said. 
"No.  my  understanding  is  not." 

Before  the  telephone  calls  by  Buddy  Young 
and  President  Clinton,  four  of  the  Presi- 
dent's former  bodyguards  were  considering 
speaking  out  publicly.  Following  the  calls, 
only  Perr>-  and  Patterson  would  permit  the 
use  of  their  names. 

Each  trooper  described  incidents  on  the 
night  shift  at  the  governor's  mansion  in 
which  Clinton  would  come  down  after  mid- 
night and  say  he  was  going  for  a  drive,  order- 
ing the  trooper  on  duty  to  call  him  on  the 
cellular  phone  if  the  lights  came  on  in  his 
wife's  bedroom. 

Perry  recalled  that  one  night  he  "tried  to 
cover  for"  Clinton  once  when  Hillary  Clinton 
asked  about  her  husband's  whereabouts 
sometime  around  2  a.m.  At  the  time  Clinton 
was  away,  driving  Perry's  state  car.  The 
trooper  immediately  called  Clinton,  who 
rushed  home. 

"I  remember  exactly  what  he  said,"  Perry 
recalled.  "He  said.  'God!  God!  God'  God' 
God!'  " 

About  10  minutes  later  Clinton  drove 
through  the  mansion  gates  at  top  speed, 
screeched  to  a  stop  outside  the  kitchen  door 
and  hurried  inside  without  closing  the  car 
door,  according  to  Perry.  Perry  said  he  went 
out  to  close  his  car  door  and  overheard  a 
loud,  angry  exchange  between  the  couple. 

Later  that  morning.  Perry  said,  he  went  in 
and  cleaned  up  the  kitchen  where  he  found  a 
cupboard  door  broken  from  its  hinges  and  de- 
bris scattered  around  the  floors. 

Patterson  described  an  incident  which  he 
said  occurred  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion.  He  said  that  Clinton  and  a 
clerk  from  a  local  department  store  were  in 
the  woman's  car,  which  was  parked  beneath 
a  security  camera.  Patterson  said  in  his  affi- 
davit and  in  interviews  that  he  observed  on 
the  security  monitor  Clinton  and  the  woman 
in  a  sex  act. 

On  another  occasion.  Patterson  said  that 
he  used  his  sUte  car  to  block  the  entrance  to 
a  school  parking  lot  late  at  night  while  Clin- 
ton and  the  woman  met  in  her  car.  When  a 
Little  Rock  police  car  arrived  to  investigate 
possible   vandals  at   the   school,    Patterson 
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said  that  he  used  his  state  police  identifica- 
tion to  persuade  them  that  there  was  noth- 
ing amiss. 

Attempts  to  locate  the  woman  for  com- 
ment were  unsuccessful. 

TROOPERS'  MOTIVATIONS 

The  Arkansas  troopers  first  approached  a 
Times  reporter  last  August  through  their  at- 
torney Cliff  Jackson  who  said  that  the  group 
of  former  bodyguards  was  considering  writ- 
ing a  book  and  might  be  willing  to  discuss 
their  experience  with  the  newspaper. 

During  a  subsequent  series  of  private  meet- 
ings with  the  reporter  in  Hot  Springs  and 
Little  Rock,  the  troopers  expressed  anger 
over  what  they  called  "the  improper  things" 
they  had  been  required  to  do  for  the  gov- 
ernor. Sometimes,  they  said,  their  protec- 
tion of  Clinton  put  them  in  awkward  conflict 
with  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton. 

The  troopers  said  they  had  remained  silent 
while  Clinton  was  governor  out  of  concern 
for  their  jobs.  They  said  they  still  fear  ret- 
ribution by  friends  and  political  allies  of  the 
President. 

Patterson,  Perry  and  two  other  troopers 
said  that  after  Gennifer  Flowers'  allegations 
in  early  1992,  they  were  warned  by  Young, 
then  Clinton's  security  chief,  not  to  talk  to 
the  press  '-if  you  know  what's  good  for  you." 
The  troopers  said  Young's  admonishment 
was  one  reason  they  kept  quiet  during  the 
presidential  campaign.  All  four  said  another 
reason  was  the  fear  of  immediate  retaliation 
by  Clinton,  who  was  still  governor  at  the 
time. 

Attorney  Jackson  said  that  to  date  the 
troopers  have  not  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
book  deal  with  anyone. 

The  troopers  also  have  received  no  pay- 
ments for  telling  their  stories,  either  from 
The  Times— which  does  not  pay  for  inter- 
views—or. they  said,  from  any  other  publica- 
tion or  individual. 

•My  clients  were  not  and  are  not  inter- 
ested in  selling  their  story,  "  Jackson  said. 
"They  expressly  forbade  me  to  even  talk 
with  the  tabloids  or  to  agents  of  Ross  Perot 
or  the  Republican  Party  who  might  have 
wanted  this  information  for  purely  political 
purposes." 

Jackson,  who  formally  represents  Perry 
and  Patterson,  said  that  in  the  weeks  after 
the  troopers  began  telling  their  stories  to 
The  Times,  he  did  initiate  conversations 
with  an  unnamed  conservative  financier  in 
an  attempt  to  get  what  Jackson  called  'a 
whistle-blower  insurance  policy." 

He  said  he  tried  to  get  a  contract  that 
would  guarantee  the  troopers  jobs  and  a 
legal  defense  fund  if  they  were  forced  from 
their  jobs  in  reprisal  for  speaking  out.  De- 
spite obtaining  what  he  called  a  verbal 
agreement  of  such  support,  Jack'son  said  ef- 
forts to  enter  into  a  formal  contract  col- 
lapsed last  month.  He  said  no  so-called  whis- 
tle-blower insurance  has  been  guaranteed. 

"They're  completely  vulnerable  to  repris- 
als, "  Jackson  said.  "They've  gone  forward  at 
great  personal  risk  and  with  great  courage 
to  tell  the  truth." 

This  autumn  Jackson  also  introduced  his 
trooper  clients  to  a  writer  for  the  conserv- 
ative magazine  American  Spectator— David 
Brock,  the  author  of  a  recent  controversial 
best-seller  "The  Real  Anita  Hill:  The  Untold 
Story,"  which  was  funded  in  part  by  two  con- 
servative foundations— the  Bradley  Founda- 
tion and  the  John  M.  Olin  Foundation. 

Jackson  said  that  Brock's  book-writing 
background  was  one  reason  he  conUcted  the 
author.  Jackson  said  that  he  also  turned  to 
the  conservative  political  press  because  he 
was  not  certain  that  "a  liberal  paper  like 
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The  Times"  would  publish  such  a  story  criti- 
cal of  the  President. 

Jackson  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  Times 
would  publish  its  account  of  the  troopers  al- 
legations first.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Amer- 
ican Spectator  was  on  newsstands  Monday. 

Each  of  the  troopers  said  that  the  only  rea- 
son they  were  interested  in  a  book  deal  was 
to  compensate  them  for  their  anticipated 
lost  income  if  they  lost  their  jobs. 

"If  we  wanted  to  go  out  and  sell  our  sto- 
ries, we  could've  gone  to  some  big  tabloids," 
Perry  said. 

"Look,  I  think  we  have  an  important  story 
to  tell  and  I  think  it's  out  duty  to  tell  it.  but 
we've  all  got  families  to  support."  Patterson 
said.  "We  just  need  a  parachute." 

The  other  two  troopers,  acknowledging 
that  they  had  been  warned  by  Young  against 
making  public  statements  declined  to  sign 
affidavits.  One  of  the  still-unidentified 
trooper  also  acknowledged  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  make  enough  money  from  a  book 
sale  to  support  his  family.  Without  that  kind 
of  financial  assistance,  he  said,  he  could  not 
risk  his  job  by  allowing  his  name  to  be  used. 
Last  week,  after  being  informed  that  Perry 
was  Ulking  about  his  experiences  with  Clin- 
ton. Arkansas  State  Police  Director  Col. 
Tommy  Goodwin  transferred  Perry  from  the 
governor's  .security  detail  to  a  narcotics 
post. 

Goodwin  expressed  regret  that  the  troopers 
had  spoken  publicly.  He  called  it  "inappro- 
priate." He  also  called  Perry  an  honest  and 
reliable  law  enforcement  officer. 

"I  can't  say  anything  against  his  credibil- 
ity." Goodwin  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Goodwin  characterized  Patterson  as  a 
reconteur.  adding:  "He  likes  to  be  heard.  But 
I  have  never  known  him  to  lie  to  me  or  in  his 
official  duties." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERIK  ANDERSON 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26. 1994 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  Is 
Sean  Erik  Anderson  of  Troop  1 1  in  Coventry, 
Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  notfr^ 
worthy  achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  Citizenship  in  the  Commu- 
nity, Citizenship  in  the  Nation,  Citizenship  in 
the  World,  Safety,  Environmental  Science,  and 
First  Aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Sean  solicited 
help  from  fellow  Scouts  and  students  to  reor- 
ganize the  card  catalog  at  the  Tiogue  Elemen- 
tary School  library. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Sean  Erik 
Anderson.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amehca  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Sean  Erik  Ander- 
son will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so 
doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  Post  303  have 
every  right  to  celebrate  with  pride  the  74th  an- 
niversary of  their  local  VFW  organization,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  the  House  should  also  join  in 
saluting  Post  303  for  its  continued  service  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 


A  SALUTE  TO  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN'S POST  303  OF  THE  VETER- 
ANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Post 
303  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
members  of  this  organization  who  celebrated 
their  74th  anniversary  on  December  17,  1993. 

The  Police  and  Firemen's  Post  303  held  this 
event  appropriately  in  the  Hall  of  Valor  of  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial  Hall  located  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA.  The  members  of  Post  303 
came  together  to  commemorate  the  history  of 
their  group  and  its  charitable  work  on  behalf  of 
children  and  veterans  hospitals.  Special  note 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this  event 
marked  the  10th  year  that  Post  303  has  been 
"Grandfather  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Centers  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Homes  in  Pennsylva- 
nia." 

Post  303  Is  known  for  its  generosity  to  six 
Veterans  Administration  medical  centers  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Home  in 
Eaton  Rapids,  Ml,  and  the  Scotland  School  for 
Veterans  Children.  Over  the  past  10  years. 
Post  303  has  made  contributions  exceeding 
S80,000  to  various  veterans  organizations.  In 
addition,  the  members  of  this  post  have 
served  local  veterans  institutions  by  organizing 
summer  picnics,  bingo,  Christmas  parties,  and 
by  providing  funding  for  disabled  veterans  to 
attend  local  sporting  events  or  take  a  river 
cruise. 

The  Police  and  Firemen's  Post  303  is  also 
known  for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  local  youth 
activities,  such  as  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Junior  Olympics, 
junior  rifle  clubs,  and  the  Buddy  Poppy  Pro- 
gram. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Post  303  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  all  of  their  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  members 
of  Post  303  should  serve  their  community  with 
such  great  vigor  since  these  same  individuals 
have  already  served  their  nation  so  bravely  in 
defense  of  our  liberty.  Post  303  is  one  of 
America's  oldest  VFW  posts  and  its  members 
have  served  with  honor  in  every  American 
conflict  since  the  Spanish-American  War. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
SCHWENDIMAN 


HON.  JAa  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Mi- 
chael Schwendiman  of  Troop  50  in  Narragan- 
sett,  Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his 
noteworthy  achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  hokJing  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Michael  orga- 
nized a  group  of  scouts  and  adults  to  rake 
leaves,  install  storm  windows,  and  clean  gut- 
ters for  senior  citizens  as  well  as  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Michael 
Schwendiman.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  cnteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Michael 
Schwendiman  will  continue  his  public  service 
and  in  so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself 
and  consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
fnends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 
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teaching  students  in  the  Blue  Water  commu- 
nity; more  than  10  years  as  a  junior  high 
teacher  and  the  last  30  at  the  community  col- 
lege. 

Fred's  dynamic  approach  to  teaching  has 
made  him  a  favorite  among  students.  Along 
with  political  science,  Fred  taught  classes  on 
State  and  local  government  and  contemporary 
affairs.  His  commitment  to  teaching  extends 
well  outside  the  classroom.  He  cosponsored 
12  European  tours  in  which  approximately  300 
students  have  visited  15  countries. 

Although  he  will  be  missed  at  the  college, 
Fred  has  no  plans  to  slow  down.  He  and  his 
wife  Diane,  also  a  retired  teacher,  will  be  trav- 
eling to  Khabarovsk,  Silieria.  Fred  has  been 
invited  to  teach  at  the  Khabarovsk  Teacher's 
Training  College,  St.  Clair  County  Community 
College's  sister  school.  Fred's  plans  to  teach 
a  series  of  seminars  there  in  keeping  with  his 
philosophy  that  "People  are  people  the  worid 
over."  He  will  be  teaching  "grass  roots  politics, 
empowering  them  to  govern  themselves." 
Fred  firmly  believes  that  people  will  get  along 
well  when  they  are  allowed  to  represent  them- 
selves. 1  am  confident  Fred  will  be  as  re- 
spected and  appreciated  in  Sibena  as  in  St. 
Clair  County. 

As  the  walls  between  East  and  West  con- 
tinue to  crumble,  Fred  and  Diane  Adolph  will 
help  construct  the  bridges  that  will  link  us  to- 
gether. I  applaud  their  efforts  as  former  teach- 
ers and  wish  them  continued  success  in  retire- 
ment. 1  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Adolphs  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  them  as  they  continue  to  promote 
education  in  our  community  and  the  worid. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  ADOLPH 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Fred  Adolph,  retired  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  St.  Clair  County 
Community  College.  Fred  spent  over  40  years 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTOPHER 
HARRISON 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1993 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Christopher  Harrison  of  Troop  8  in  Bamngton. 
Rl  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Chnstopher  or- 
ganized Scouts  to  construct  10  8-foot  bridges 
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tor  easy  access  over  small  waterways  on  the 
Johannis  Farm  Wildlife  Preserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Christopher 
Harrison.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  ihe  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Christopher  Har- 
rison will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so 
doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


MARINE  CORPS  INTELLIGENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  Manne  Corps  Intel- 
ligence Association  which  was  established  on 
Junes,  1993. 

According  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
ttie  association,  November  10,  1993,  the 
218th  birthday  of  the  Manne  Corps: 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  corporation  is  to 
foster  increasing  levels  of  professionalism 
among  the  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity through  collective  action  by  the  member- 
ship. To  foster  fraternal  relations  among  ac- 
tive, reserve,  retired  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  United  States  who  have  served  with 
Marine  Corps  Intelligence  organizations.  To 
provide  useful  services  for  members,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  To  serve  the  Marine 
Corps  Intelligence  Community  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  former  U.S.  Air  Force  intelligence  offi- 
cer and  current  member  of  the  House  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I  weteome  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Marine  Corps  Intelligence  Asso- 
ciation and  commend  all  members  for  their 
continuing  conthbutions  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FATHER  GARRETT 
DORSEY,  A  CHAMPION  OF  WORK- 
ING MEN  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  Father  Garrett  Dorsey  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
champion  of  working  men  and  women.  A  par- 
ish priest  for  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  over  30  years.  Father  Dorsey  has 
set  an  example  of  moral  leadership  and  re- 
spect for  working  people  which  continues  to 
inspire  the  people  of  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
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On  January  12,  1993,  the  Tri-State  Con- 
ference on  Manufacturing  met  in  Pittsburgh, 
PA,  to  honor  Father  Dorsey  for  his  steadfast 
commitment  to  fighting  for  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  for  working  people  and  the 
poor.  As  chairman  of  the  Tri-State  Conference 
on  Manufacturing,  Father  Dorsey  has  been  a 
tireless  spokesperson  for  dislocated  workers, 
economically  depressed  mill  town  commu- 
nities, and  the  cause  of  manufacturing  re- 
newal. An  active  supporter  of  unionism  and 
community  grassroots  organizations,  he  has 
lent  his  considerable  skills  as  a  compas- 
sionate listener  and  sympathetic  supporter  to 
numerous  organizations  that  seek  to  improve 
living  conditions  for  working  people  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged. 

Born  in  the  Squirrel  Hill  neightxjrhood  of 
Pittsburgh  on  Apnl  15,  1933,  of  Irish  parents, 
he  attended  St.  Mary's  of  the  Mount  High 
School  and  received  his  bachelor  of  the  arts 
degree  at  St.  Vincent's  College  in  Latrobe,  PA. 
After  ordination,  he  continued  his  theological 
education  obtaining  a  Licenicate  in  Sacred 
Theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore. 
MD.  He  also  pursued  doctoral  studies  in  Moral 
Theology  and  Patristics  at  Catholic  University 
in  Washington,  DC.  In  subsequent  years,  he 
served  at  Annunciation  Parish  on  the  north 
side  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  also  served  as 
chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Baden, 
PA,  and  has  been  an  instructor  in  theology  at 
Carlow  College  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

Father  Dorsey  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Pittsburgh's  famous  labor  phest  Msgr. 
Charles  Owen  Rice,  to  whom  Father  Dorsey 
served  as  an  assistant  at  Holy  Rosary  Church 
in  the  Homewood  area  of  Pittsburgh.  For  the 
past  20  years,  Father  Dorsey  has  been  pastor 
at  St.  Stephen's  Parish  in  the  Hazelwood  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburgh,  an  industrial  neighborhood 
in  the  shadow  of  LTV's  massive  Pittsburgh 
Coke  Works.  In  1980,  he  joined  the  Tri-State 
Conference  on  Steel,  the  forerunner  of  the  Tri- 
State  Conference  on  Manufacturing,  which  or- 
ganized a  meeting  in  Hazelwood  protesting 
the  partial  shutdown  of  the  J&L  mill  in  the 
area.  From  that  time,  he  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Tri-State  Conference  and  has  been 
an  important  spokesperson  in  struggles 
around  Mesta  Machine,  the  Dorothy  Six  blast 
furnace  in  Duquesne,  the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  in  Swissvale,  the  Electric  Furnace  in 
Southside,  and  the  City  Pride  Bakery  in 
Lawrenceville. 

Father  Dorsey  is  a  member  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Peace.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Diocesan  Task  Force  on  Unemployment 
for  then  Bishop  Bevilacqua.  He  also  serves  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Mon  Valley/Tri- 
State  Network  and  is  a  board  member  of 
MagLev,  Inc.  Father  Dorsey  is  also  a  former 
board  member  of  Just  Harvest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Dorsey  has  been  a 
'pater  familias"  for  the  Tri-State  Conference 
on  Steel,  providing  stability  for  an  organization 
that  has  provided  sharp  but  constructive  criti- 
cism of  economic  trends  which  displaced 
many  local  workers  during  the  past  decade. 
His  compassion  and  dedication  and  good 
humor  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
support  to  all  who  have  worked  with  him.  Fa- 
ther Garrett  Dorsey  has  made  a  difference  in 
Pittsburgh. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  E.  McMULLEN 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
John  E.  McMullen  of  Troop  9  in  Cranston,  Rl, 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  m  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  Citizenship  in  the  Commu- 
nity, Citizenship  in  the  Nation,  Citizenship  in 
the  World,  Safety,  Environmental  Science,  and 
First  Aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  John  used  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  construct  both 
a  basketball  court  and  bench  swing  for  the 
Refocus  Home,  Inc.,  a  home  for  mentally  dis- 
abled adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  John  E. 
McMullen.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  critena 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  for  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  John  E.  McMullen 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  LEWB 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1994 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  our  President,  Bill  Clinton, 
for  the  State  of  the  Union  Address  he  deliv- 
ered here  in  this  Chamber  last  night. 

This  is  the  third  President  I  have  heard  de- 
liver the  state  of  our  Union  since  1  came  to  the 
Congress.  This  speech,  however,  was  cleariy 
the  best — the  most  inspiring,  the  most  uplift- 
ing, the  most  ambitious. 

The  President's  speech  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  a  man  in  touch  with  our 
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country,  attuned  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  people  and  ready  to  lead  the  charge  in  re- 
newing the  spirit  and  hope  of  all  Americans. 

In  his  address,  the  President  talked  of  the 
great  economic  strides  our  Nation  has  made 
in  the  past  year  and  yet  he  said  there  is  still 
more  to  be  done — and  it  will  be  done. 

The  President  discussed  his  initiatives  on 
crime,  and  health  care  and  welfare  reform — 
and  these  issues  too  we  will  tackle  together  in 
the  months  head. 

But  most  importantly  last  night,  the  Presi- 
dent talked  abut  values.  The  revolution  that  is 
necessary  in  our  own  neighborhoods  and  our 
own  homes — the  need  to  teach  our  children 
right  from  wrong,  by  example,  by  the  way  we 
conduct  our  lives. 

The  naysayers  fear  we  will  not  be  equal  to 
the  challenges  of  our  time,  but  they  misread 
our  history,  our  heritage,  and  even  today's 
headlines.  They  all  tell  us  we  can  and  we  will 
overcome  any  challenge. 

This  is  what  the  President  said  last  night. 
We  can  and  we  shall  overcome,  working  to- 
gether— the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
people. 

Congratulations  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
you  and  look  fonward  to  working  with  you  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  ST.  PIERRE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Steven  St.  Pierre  of  Troop  1 1  in  Coventry,  and 
he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  noteworthy 
achievement. 

not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Steven  com- 
pleted a  much-needed  landscaping  project  of 
the  Coventry  town  hall/library  complex.  This 
extensive  project  included  the  leveling  of  un- 
necessary barriers  and  the  spreading  of  truck- 
loads  of  mulch  to  improve  the  look  of  the  com- 
plex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Steven  St. 
Pierre.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
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Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
Its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Amencans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

it  IS  my  sincere  belief  that  Steven  St.  Pierre 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  1  )oin  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  P. 
MASSIE.  AN  OUTSTANDING  SCI- 
ENTIST AND  EDUCATOR 


HON.  WnilAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  26. 1994 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December  1993, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Massie,  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  outstanding  scientists  and  educators,  re- 
tired from  his  position  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Dr.  Massie 
came  to  Annapolis  28  years  eariier  to  become 
the  first  black  professor  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy. 

This  followed  an  outstanding  record  of 
teaching,  research,  and  service  at  Langston 
University  in  Oklahoma,  Fisk  University  in 
Nashville,  TN,  Howard  University  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  as  president  of  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  A.M.N.  College  of  Arkansas,  a  mas- 
ter's in  chemistry  from  Fisk  University,  and  the 
Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistry  from  Iowa  State 
University. 

In  every  position  which  he  held.  Dr.  Massie 
was  recognized  by  his  peers  and  students  as 
a  person  of  high  intellect,  deep  compassion, 
exemplary  character,  and  outstanding  perform- 
ance. 

This  native  of  North  Little  Rock,  AR,  has. 
throughout  his  life,  championed  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  has  fought  relentlessly  to 
break  down  social  barriers  which  shackle  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  so  many  of  our  people. 
These  efforts  led  him  to  leadership  roles  with 
the  Amencan  Chemical  Society,  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Community  Colleges,  the  Governor's 
Science  Advisory  Council  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Beta  Kappa  Chi  Scientific  Honorary  Society,  to 
mention  a  few. 

He  has  lectured  at  national  and  international 
conferences  and  institutions  and  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  six  best  college  chemistry 
professors  in  America. 

Among  his  many  citations,  awards,  and  hon- 
orary degrees  are  the  Laurel  Wreath  from 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fratemity,  the  White  House 
Initiative  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  for  con- 
tributions to  science,  technology,  and  commu- 
nity service,  the  National  Black  College  Alumni 
Hall  of  Fame,  membership  in  Sigma  Pi  Phi 
Fraternity,  the  Faculty  Achievement  Award  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  College  of  Wooster,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aritansas,  Lehigh  University,  Dillard 
University,  and  Bowie  State  University. 

In  December  1992,  the  National  Naval  Offi- 
cers Association  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
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emy's  African-Amencan  Alumni  established 
the  Samuel  P.  Massie  Educational  Endow- 
ment Fund  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Massie  is  mamed  to  Gloria  Massie,  a 
psychology  professor  at  Bowie  State  Univer- 
sity and  social  editor  for  Jet  magazine.  They 
have  three  sons,  all  of  whom  completed  law 
school. 

Dr.  Samue!  P.  Massie  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing American  whose  contributions  shall  live  on 
through  the  countless  students  and  profes- 
sionals whose  lives  ne  touched. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  R.  DeGRAIDE 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  sa- 
Ijte  a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca.  He  is 
John  R.  DeGraide  of  Troop  11  in  Coventry,  Rl, 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  eam 
21  Merit  Badges,  1 1  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity. Citizenship  in  the  nation,  cit  zenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  sc  jnce.  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  John  organized 
a  group  of  5  fellow  Scouts  and  8  adult  volun- 
teers, who  gave  over  72  combined  hours  of 
service  towards  the  cleaning,  repairing  and  re- 
finishing  of  70  wooden  folding  chairs  used  by 
visitors  to  the  Nathanael  Greene  Homestead 
in  Coventry.  The  groups  dedication  made  it 
possible  for  elderly,  school  groups  and  the 
general  public  to  have  an  enjoyable  place  to 
sit  while  visiting  one  of  Rhode  Island's  most 
important  historical  landmarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  John  R. 
DeGraide.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  John  R.  DeGraide 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 
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LOCAL  PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  coming  weeks  I  will  introduce  legislation  to 
strengthen  procurement  opportunities  for  local 
businesses,  small  businesses,  economically 
depressed  communities,  and  America  commu- 
nities nationwide.  This  legislation  makes  sure 
that  the  economies  near  Federal  contracting 
agencies,  or  communities  in  which  a  Federal 
contract  is  to  be  performed,  are  not  adversely 
impacted  as  a  result  of  Federal  acquisition  re- 
form and  electronic  data  interchange. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Federal  Government  spent  more  than 
$200  billion  on  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services.  There  are  tens  of  million  of  these 
transactions,  and  they  range  from  the  major 
weapon-buying  programs  to  paper  clips.  As 
you  know,  there  are  many  pieces  of  legislation 
in  the  House  and  Senate  which  concern  Fed- 
eral procurement  reform.  I  am  concerned  that 
much  of  the  other  reforms  ignore  small  busi- 
nesses. My  bill  seeks  to  add  a  new  measure 
to  the  other  pieces  of  legislation,  and  protect 
small,  local  businesses  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  Federal  contracting  agency  or  au- 
thority in  or  near  their  community. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are  com- 
mitted to  Federal  procurement  reform.  The 
Government  needs  this  reform  to  guide  its 
142,000  employees  dedicated  to  procurement. 
Currently,  the  law  allows  agencies  to  make 
purchases  of  less  than  S25,000  through  sim- 
plified procedures.  The  statutory  requirements 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  many  civilian  agencies  post  contracting 
opportunities  under  525,000.  This  guideline 
ensures  that  the  small  business  and  local 
business  communities  are  afforded  adequate 
and  timely  notice  of  Federal  contracting  oppor- 
tunities. Federal  acquisition  regulations,  how- 
ever, encourage  contracting  officers  to  solicit 
oral  offers  below  the  amount  of  the  small  busi- 
ness purchase  threshold.  Unfortunately,  many 
in  the  small  business  community  believe  that 
the  Federal  regulation  mentioned  above  has 
served  only  to  undermine  the  purpose  of  the 
statutory  posting  requirement. 

In  the  103d  Congress,  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  raise  the  threshold  for  simplified  pur- 
chasing procedures  from  525,000  to  5100,000. 
This  expansion  will  affect  over  45,000  new 
Federal  contracting  opportunities  worth  billions 
of  dollars,  and  put  the  small  business  and 
local  business  communities  at  even  greater 
risk  of  being  circumvented  in  the  Federal  con- 
tracting process. 

Add  to  this  the  Federal  Government's  intent 
to  expand  to  an  electronic  marketplace,  and 
you  have  a  much  more  serious  problem  for 
small  businesses  throughout  the  country.  Elec- 
tronic notification  and  electronic  data  inter- 
change [EDI]  will  soon  replace  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  and  the  local  posting  require- 
ments. The  Defense  Department  and  the  civil- 
ian agencies  will  announce  Federal  contracts 
on  a  nationwide  electronic  computer  system. 
Eventually,  the  computer  will  serve  a  govern- 
ment-wide commerce  system  able  to  notify 
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businesses  of  contracts,  to  make  payments, 
and  to  engage  in  document  interchange.  EDI 
is  intended  to  provide  all  businesses,  including 
small  businesses,  with  improved  access  to  in- 
formation about  Federal  procurement.  Un- 
doubtedly, another  result  of  this  technological 
achievement  is  that  businesses  from  all  over 
the  Nation  will  be  competing  with  one  another 
for  every  single  Federal  contracting  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  possible  threat  to  the 
small  business  community  if  the  simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold  was  raised  prior  to  full  im- 
plementation of  the  planned  electronic  com- 
merce system.  In  this  regard,  my  bill  seeks  to 
protect  small  businesses  and  local  businesses 
from  some  of  the  risks  of  raising  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  and  implementing  elec- 
tronic commerce.  My  bill  seeks  to  define  local 
small  business  concerns,  and  protect  them 
reasonably  from  the  risks  of  being  left  out  of 
the  Federal  contracting  process  in  the  future. 
This  legislation  will  set  an  attainable  goal  for 
all  Federal  agencies  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
awarding  certain  percentages  of  all  procure- 
ment activities  under  the  applicable  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  to  these  local  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  definition  for  local  small 
businesses  will  be  based  on  where  the  busi- 
ness concern  is  located,  where  a  particular 
contract  is  scheduled  for  performance,  where 
the  contracting  authority  who  is  administering 
the  contract  is  located,  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  fonward  to  working  with 
you  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
moving  Federal  procurement  reform  in  gen- 
eral, and  this  legislation  in  particular,  forward 
so  that  we  can  assist  in  making  our  Govern- 
ment more  efficient  while  fostering  an  environ- 
ment in  which  American  small  businesses  can 
develop  and  continue  to  be  the  engine  of  eco- 
nomic improvement  and  job  growth  in  our 
country. 
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DON'T  FORGET  OUR  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1994 
Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  RECORD  the  following  editorial 
by  Al  Santoli  which  calls  (or  immediate  action, 
including  public  release  of  Government  files, 
on  American  POW's  and  MIA's  from  South- 
east Asia.  I  highly  recommend  this  article  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  who  are 
committed  to  finally  getting  the  truth  on  these 
brave  American  servicemen. 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  24.  1994] 
Open  the  "Cold  Spot"  Files 
(By  Al  Santoli) 
In  the  last  battle  of  the  Vietnam  War.  sur- 
viving American  families  and  veterans  are 
fighting  to  learn  the  fate  of  missing  service- 
men.  Similar  to  victims  of  secret  nuclear 
tests,  they  are  trying  to  pry  the  truth  from 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  that  lacks  ade- 
quate congressional  or  administrative  over- 
sight. 

Many  veterans  now  look  to  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Gen.  John 
Shalikashvili.  to  resolve  the  MIA  tragedy 
with  integrity  and  honor. 


In  an  orchestrated  campaign.  U.S.  civilian 
and  military  officials — supported  by  business 
consultants  and  publicists— praise  Hanoi  for 
"excellent  cooperation"  and  "not  holding 
anything  back."  Hundreds  of  live  sightings 
of  American  prisoners  by  Vietnamese.  Lao 
and  even  a  Japanese  monk  have  been 
trivialized. 

Pentagon  analysts  have  debunked  Soviet 
documents  independently  suppwrted  by  testi- 
mony from  unrelated  sources.  A  tepid  State 
Department  statement  admits  that  prisoners 
could  have  been  held  back  in  Laos  under  con- 
trol of  Hanoi.  More  poignantly,  documents 
from  still-secret  Defense  and  CIA  archives 
point  to  a  multi-agency  coverup. 

Example:  "Cold  Spot"  was  a  joint  CIA-Air 
Force  program  to  intercept  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Laotian  Communist  radio  commu- 
nications from  1971  to  1975.  Americans  flew 
electronic  spy  planes,  and  indigenous  sol- 
diers with  CIA  advisors  conducted  land-based 
operations.  Some  intercepts  describe  the 
movement  and  detention  of  U.S.  prisoners — 
long  after  Operation  Homecoming. 

An  Oct.  8,  1973,  communique  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nghia  Lo  to  the  Minister  of  Defense 
in  Hanoi  confirmed  the  transfer  of  "112  USA 
pilots"  from  Lai  Chau  {near  the  Laotian  bor- 
der]. The  "USA  prisoners"  were  taken  to  a 
prison  that  previously  held  "Thai  [captured 
in  Laos]  and  Vietnamese"  prisoners.  And. 
"their  snapshots  were  finished  and  I  will 
send  them  to  Hanoi  to  register  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  .  .  .  and  names  and  ages  of 
all  will  be  attached." 

On  Nov.  11,  1973.  the  governor  of  Sontay 
Province  reported  to  the  Minister  of  Defense 
in  Hanoi:  "112  USA  prisoners  in  prison  in 
Sontay  Province."  He  named  a  doctor  who 
treated  10  prisoners  with  "pain  in  their 
hearts.  .  .  .  They  are  not  in  a  good  way. 
Therefore,  I  quickly  send  this  cable  for  you 
to  decide  what  to  do." 

There  is  no  record  of  U.S.  officials  cross- 
referencing  these  and  other  "Cold  Spot" 
records  with  in-person  interviews  of  Viet- 
namese officials,  prison  commanders  and 
doctors  named  in  the  communiques. 

In  the  past,  intelligence  analysts  have  de- 
bunked such  documents  using  a  Murphy's 
Law  gambit — that  because  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment had  declared  all  prisoners  returned, 
any  contrary  evidence  must  be  false. 

This  "unprofessional  .  .  .  mindset  to  de- 
bunk" was  harshly  criticized  in  1985-86  DIA 
internal  evaluations.  However,  rather  than 
replace  the  chastised  analysts,  the  Clinton 
administration  refused  to  investigate  de- 
tailed accusations,  and  the  same  entrenched 
bureaucrats  have  been  promoted  to  wrap  up 
MIA  investigations. 

In  the  field,  the  most  experienced  U.S.  ex- 
pert. Garnett  Bell— who  has  a  near-photo- 
graphic memory  of  the  Vietnamese  prison 
and  military  systems— was  replaced  as  chief 
of  the  Pentagon's  Hanoi  office  by  young  in- 
fantry officers  lacking  intelligence  back- 
grounds, historical  knowledge  or  language 
proficiency.  These  novices  must  deal  with 
devious  Vietnamese  political  officers,  many 
of  whom  had  decades  of  experience  playing  a 
shell  game  with  French  MIAs. 

Media  junkets  are  taken  to  observe  groups 
of  American  soldiers  digging  for  crash  sites. 
On  the  other  hand,  dissenting  intelligence  of- 
ficers state  that  during  the  war  it  was  com- 
munist policy  to  scavenge  crash  sites  and 
warehouse  hundreds  of  U.S.  remains  that  are 
continuously  doled  out  as  political  chips. 

Former  investigators  describe  the  Penta- 
gon's Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting 
(JTFFA)  as  a  SlOO  million  per  year  "boon- 
doggle manipulated  by  Vietnamese  security 
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officers"  who  accompany  all  JTFFA  teams 
to  interview  villages. 

In  1992,  the  JTFFA  chief.  Maj.  Gen.  Thom- 
as Needham.  shredded  20  years  worth  of 
original  U.S.  investigative  files  in  Bangkok. 
And  in  a  slick  political  maneuver.  Sen.  John 
Kerry  had  120  boxes  of  potentially  explosive 
National  Security  Agency  files  reclassified 
before  Senate  investigators  could  study 
them. 

Clinton  State  Department  pointmen  Win- 
ston Lord  and  Ken  Quinn  are  classic  conflict- 
of-interest  cases.  In  1970.  Mr.  Lord  helped  to 
create  the  coverup  of  U.S.  casualties  in  Laos. 
Henry  Kissinger  claims  in  "White  House 
Years"  (page  455»  that  Mr.  Lord  coordinated 
a  National  Security  Council  study  that  pur- 
posely misled  President  Nixon  on  U.S.  forces 
lost  in  Laos. 

CIA  documents  from  1967-68  show  U.S.  cap- 
tives by  name  in  specific  Laotian  prisons.  In 
1970  at  CIA  headquarters  in  Laos.  Pat 
Mahoney,  an  Air  Force  expert  in  special  op- 
erations, discussed  photos  of  American  pris- 
oners and  a  wall  map  of  prison  sites.  The  CIA 
station  chief  said.  "The  politicians  have  tied 
our  hands  for  launching  rescues." 

The  Vietnamese  commander  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  area  of  Laos  who  oversaw  the 
movement  and  detention  of  U.S.  prisoners 
there  between  1964-72  was  Gen.  Tran  Van 
Quang  (quoted  in  the  infamous  Soviet  docu- 
ment). Yet,  neither  Gen.  John  Vessey  nor 
Winston  Lord  raised  the  issue  of  prisoners  in 
Laos  when  they  met  with  Gen.  Quang. 

On  Jan.  18,  1993,  a  delegation  from  the 
American  Legion  met  with  Pentagon  and  ad- 
ministration officials  and  mentioned  the 
"Cold  Spot  ■  archives.  The  officials  gave  no 
response.  The  Legion  has  filed  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request  to  gain  access  to 
the  records  and  to  prevent  another  shredding 
party  by  Gen.  Needham  or  his  inter-agency 
peers. 

Before  the  administration  rewards  Hanoi's 
duplicity  with  any  more  political  or  eco- 
nomic concessions.  Gen.  Shalikashvili 
should  make  sure  that  all  POW/MIA  files- 
such  as  "Cold  Spot  "—are  made  public.  He 
should  meet  with  Mr.  Smith  and  representa- 
tives of  the  major  veterans  and  family  orga- 
nizations to  review  charges  of  malfeasance 
and  coverup. 

To  conclude  the  Vietnam  War  with  honor, 
a  new  team  of  experienced  investigators  of 
unimpeachable  integrity  must  be  appointed. 
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career  and  commitment  to  the  sport  of  basket- 
ball. Mr.  Hawkins  is  to  be  commended  (or  his 
dedication  to  playing  this  sport  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Basketball  Association,  the 
Hariem  Globetrotters,  and  the  National  Bas- 
ketball Association.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Connie  Hawkins  has  also  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Professional  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Capt.  Ronald 
Carter.  Jr.,  for  his  superior  sports  accomplish- 
ments. Captain  Carter  is  a  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute Hall  of  Famer  and  All-Amencan  who 
played  with  the  worid  famous  L.A.  Lakers  in 
the  National  Basketball  Association.  Captain 
Carter  has  expanded  beyond  his  reputation  as 
a  sports  champion  by  becoming  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  the  Los  Angeles  community  in  the  area 
of  community  development  and  management. 
His  civic  efforts  have  won  him  recognition  both 
locally  and  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  gentlemen  share 
the  distinction  of  being  sports  champions. 
They  also  have  in  common  their  personal 
commitment  to  being  the  best  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  in  whatever  endeavor  they  have  un- 
dertaken on  either  the  football  field,  the  bas- 
ketball court,  or  in  daily  life.  It  is  fitting  that 
Members  of  the  House  should  pay  tnbute  to 
these  individuals.  Champions  of  their  stature 
offer  an  inspiration  to  young  Americans  who 
can  benefit  from  witnessing  the  results  of  per- 
sonal commitment  and  perseverance. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHAMPIONS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26, 1994 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with 
the  Champions  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  PA 
in  saluting  three  outstanding  sports  champions 
who  have  excelled  as  athletes  and  have  given 
much  to  their  community. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  and  honor  Mr. 
Franco  Hanis,  who  is  known  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  and  by  football  fans  across  America 
for  his  exceptional  performance  as  a  Super 
Bowl  champion  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers. 
Mr.  Harris'  skills  on  the  football  field  have 
earned  him  a  place  in  the  Professional  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  and  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  community  have  earned 
him  the  thanks  of  many  residents  of  this  city. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  recognize  and  honor 
Mr.  Connie  Hawkins  for  his  remarkable  sports 


HOWARD        UNIVERSITY        ENDOW- 
MENT AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  .MISSOURI 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1994 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing   the    Howard    University    Endowment 
Amendments  of  1994. 

This  legislation  will  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  Howard  University  endowment  program 
through  fiscal  year  1998. 

Although  the  general  authorizing  legislation 
allows  tor  annual  endowment  fundiog  and  the 
Congress  has  already  approved  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1994,  reauthorizing  and  ex- 
tending the  Howard  University  endowment  Act 
is  needed  because  the  statute  delineates  how 
the  Department  of  Education  will  administer 
the  endowment  fund  and  provides  details  re- 
garding matching,  withdrawal,  and  expendi- 
ture, and  investment  requirements. 

The  legislation  specifically  requires  that  the 
institution  match  of  non-Federal  funds  to  Fed- 
eral endowment  grants  be:  first,  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  up  to  51  million;  second,  51  for  each  52 
Federal  grant  dollars  between  51  million  and 
52  million;  and  third,  51  for  each  53  Federal 
grant  dollars  above  52  million.  This  change  to 
the  match  formula  should  provide  incentives 
tor  increased  non-Federal  contributions  to  the 
Howard  University  endowment. 

The  new  language  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  Howard  University  reduce  its  de- 
pendence on  Federal  appropriations  and  also 
provide  an  increased  incentive  for  Howard  to 
raise  non-Federal  funds  for  endowment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
measure. 
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A  section-by-section  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion follows: 

Howard  University  Endowment 
Amendments  of  1994 

Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  the  Howard  University  Endow- 
ment Amendments  of  1993  (20  U.S.C.  ISOaa  et 
seq.;  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Endow- 
ment Act"  to  require  that  the  institutional 
match  of  non-Federal  ninds  to  Federal  en- 
dowment grants  be  dollar-for  dollar  up  to 
$1,000,000;  one  dollar  for  each  two  grant  dol- 
lars between  51.000.000  and  C.OOO.OOO:  and  one 
dollar  for  each  three  grant  dollars  above 
$2,000,000. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 205(c)  of  the  Endowment  Act  to  conform 
with  the  changes  to  the  endowment  match- 
ing formula  made  by  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Endowment  Act  to  authorize 
$3,441,000  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  the  Endowment  Act. 

Section  5.  Section  5  specifies  that  the  bill 
take  effect  upon  enactment. 


CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND  JOBS 
CREATION  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  BHl  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.iVTIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 
Mr.    ARCHER.    Mr.    Speaker,   today   I   am 
proud  to  introduce  the  Capital  Formation  and 
Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1994.  Sp«  edy  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  encourage  invei  .ment  in  Amer- 
ica, create  jobs,  reduce  the  cost  of  capital  and 
lead  to  greater  short-temi  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Compared  to  our  major  trading  partners, 
Americans  invest  and  save  far  too  little.  The 
Tax  Code's  poor  treatment  of  savings  and  in- 
vestment is  a  large  reason  why.  We  can  best 
help  Amencan  workers  and  businesses  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace  by 
sweeping  away  these  counter-productive  tax 
disincentives.  My  bill  does  just  that. 

It  contains  three  important  capital  gains  in- 
centives: First,  a  50-percent  capital  gains  de- 
duction; second,  indexation  of  the  "basis"  of 
capital  assets  to  eliminate  purely  inflationary 
gains;  and  third,  a  provision  to  treat  the  loss 
on  the  sale  of  a  home  as  a  capital  loss.  The 
50  percent  capital  gains  deduction  and  the 
home  sale  capital  loss  provision  would  apply 
to  sales  after  February  1,  1994.  The  capital 
gains  indexation  would  apply  to  inflation — and 
sales  of  capital  assets — occurnng  after  De- 
cember 31.  1994.  All  three  of  these  provisions 
would  make  the  fax  code  fairer  by  removing 
antitaxpayer,  anti-investment  provisions. 

The  bill  would  substantially  cut— at  all  in- 
come levels — the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  by 
allowing  taxpayers  to  deduct  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  their  net  capital  gains.  Currently, 
capital  gains  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  or- 
dinary income,  subject  to  a  tax  rate  cap  of  28 
percent.  Thus,  there  is  a  modest  capital  gains 
differential  for  the  upper  tax  rate  brackets,  but 
only  because  the  1993  Clinton  tax  plan  raised 
income  tax  rates.  All  taxpayers  need  a  capital 
gain  break,  and  not  just  one  created  by  raising 
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income  tax  rates.  Unlike  the  1993  Clinton  tax 
plan,  the  bill  would  provide  a  middle  class  tax 
cut  by  halving  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  for 
lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayers.  The  new 
capital  gains  tax  rates  would  be  7.5  percent, 
14  percent,  15.5  percent,  and  19.8  percent  for 
individuals.  Corporations  would  be  subject  to  a 
top  capital  gains  tax  rate  of  17.5  percent. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  end  the  current 
practice  of  taxing  individuals  and  corporations 
on  gains  due  to  inflation.  Currently,  taxpayers 
must  pay  capital  gains  taxes  on  the  difference 
between  an  asset's  sales  price  and  its  basis — 
the  asset's  original  purchase  price,  adjusted 
for  depreciation  and  other  items — even  though 
much  if  not  all  of  that  increase  in  value  may 
be  due  to  inflation.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
basis  of  capital  assets  to  account  for  inflation 
occurring  after  1994.  Taxpayers  would  be 
taxed  only  on  the  real — not  inflationary — gain. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  correct  a  wrong  in  the 
Tax  Code  by  treating  the  loss  on  the  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  as  a  capital  loss.  Cur- 
rently, if  a  homeowner  has  to  sell  his  or  her 
home  at  a  loss,  that  loss  is  not  deductible — 
even  though  future  sales  may  be  taxable. 

This  is  heads-the-government-wins-tails-the- 
taxpayer-loses.  By  treating  the  loss  on  the 
sale  of  a  principal  residence  as  a  capital  loss, 
the  loss  would  be  deductible — subject  to  the 
current  capital  loss  deduction  and  carryover 
rules. 

America  is  undergoing  a  period  of  economic 
uncertainty.  People  are  worried  about  their 
jobs  and  the  economic  prospects  of  future 
generations.  The  Capital  Formation  and  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1994  sends  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable message  that  Congress  is  determined 
to  dismantle  barriers  that  are  holding  back  the 
American  economy. 
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PETE  PENCOLA  STEPS  DOWN  AS 
MAYOR  OF  EAST  CONEMAUGH 


HOLOCAUST 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

"IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1993 

Mr.  WAXH^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
the  hopes  of  righting  a  wrong  that  has  denied 
a  victim  of  the  Nazis  the  ability  to  put  the 
nightmare  of  the  Holocaust  behind  him. 

Hugo  Princz  and  his  family,  all  American 
citizens  living  in  Europe  when  World  War  II 
began,  were  arrested  by  the  Nazis  in  1942 
and  deported  to  concentration  camps  where 
the  rest  of  his  family  died. 

Since  the  1950's,  when  the  German  Gov- 
ernment began  to  provide  reparation  pay- 
ments for  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  terror,  Mr. 
Princz  has  been  applying  for  what  he  is  enti- 
tled to,  but  to  no  avail.  Because  he  was  an 
American  citizen  and  not  seen  as  "stateless" 
or  a  "refugee,"  Mr.  Princz  did  not  qualify  for 
reparations. 

It  is  time  that  this  injustice  is  corrected.  Mr. 
Princz  endured  the  same  horrible  atrocities  as 
all  of  the  other  innocent  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  deserves  to  have  his  suffering  ac- 
knowledged by  the  German  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Res- 
olution 323,  and  help  Hugo  Princz  end  his  40- 
year  struggle  and  close  the  book  on  this  hor- 
rible chapter  of  his  life. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26, 1994 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
note — with  a  sense  of  great  admiration — that 
after  20  years  as  mayor  of  East  Conemaugh 
Borough.  Peter  Pencola  has  stepped  down 
from  the  office. 

Pete  is  everything  a  mayor  should  be — in  a 
small  town  or  a  big  one.  In  a  community  that's 
had  a  tough  go  at  it  as  jobs  have  been  lost 
and  people  have  moved  out,  Pete's  done  ev- 
erything from  spearheading  a  campaign  to 
bring  a  doctor  to  town,  to  helping  the  town's 
residents  set  up  an  emergency  fuel-supply 
system. 

And,  20  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  mayor. 
But  Pete  worked  44  years  for  Bethlehem  Steel 
before  becoming  mayor — (he  actually  didn't 
retire  from  Bethlehem  until  he'd  been  mayor 
for  2  years).  He's  lived  in  East  Conemaugh  for 
all  his  life,  and  he's  been  totally  committed  to 
his  town.  He's  an  inspiration  and  example  to 
those  of  us  who  still  believe  there's  a  lot  of 
good  to  be  found  in  small  towns  all  across 
America. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  Pete  Pencola  for  all 
his  work  on  behalf  of  East  Conemaugh  over 
the  past  20  years.  And  never  fear — Pete  may 
have  stepped  down  from  the  mayor's  office, 
but  he's  still  wori<ing  for  the  people  of  East 
Conemaugh.  He's  now  a  councilman. 


PEACE  POWERS  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's active  support,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  undertaken  to  expand  traditional 
international  peacekeeping  in  new  and  trou- 
bling ways.  Under  the  rubric  of  "assertive 
multilateralism" — and  with  little  real  consulta- 
tion with  Congress — the  Clinton  administration 
and  the  United  Nations  took  a  successful  hu- 
manitarian operation  in  Somalia  and  expanded 
it  into  an  ill-conceived  nation-building  experi- 
ment that  has  turned  to  disaster  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  neariy  30  American  lives. 

Taken  alone,  this  policy  failure  would  be 
bad  enough.  But,  it  is  merely  one  example  of 
a  concerted  U.S.-supported  U.N.  effort  to 
stumble  into  deeply  rooted  civil  conflicts 
across  the  globe,  fiileanwhile,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  made  little  effort  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  what  U.S.  interests  are 
served  by  our  involvement  in  these  ventures. 
As  the  United  Nations  has  broadened  peace- 
keeping into  peace  enforcing  and  even  peace- 
making, Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  been  informed  only  belatedly  of  ques- 
tionable decisions  to  place  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
under  foreign  command  and  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  logistical  materiel  and  substantial 
funding  commitments  to  the  U.N. 

In  order  to  address  these  problems,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Peace  Powers  Act  of 
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1944  which  would  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  primarily  in  the  area 
of  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  authorities. 
This  bill  will  also  be  introduced  today  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Robert  Dole.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  follows.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  introducing  this  measure  by  Con- 
gressman Ben  Gilman,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Con- 
gressman Floyd  Spence,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
Congressman  Larry  Combest,  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  Congresswoman 
Olympia  Snowe,  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  International  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  and  Con- 
gressman Hal  Rogers,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  and 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 


PAY  INEQUITY  BASED  ON  GENDER 
MUST  END 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  signed  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  in  1963,  working  women  were 
earning  only  60  percent  of  what  men  earned. 
Now,  30  years  and  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  workforce  later,  that  aver- 
age has  grown  by  a  measly  15  percent.  At  this 
rate,  women  won't  reach  pay  parity  until  the 
year  2044. 

That  certainly  wasn't  what  President  Ken- 
nedy had  in  mind  when  he  described  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  as  "adding  to  our  laws  a  struc- 
ture basic  to  democracy  "  *  '  and  to  the  pro- 
tection in  the  workplace  for  women."  Yet  this 
unconscionable  practice  of  paying  female  em- 
ployees less  than  male  employees  for  the 
same  job  goes  on. 

In  truth,  there  is  absolutely  no  legitimate 
reason  for  this  pay  disparity.  A  recent  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  found  that 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  wage 
differences  between  men  and  women  cannot 
be  explained  by  differences  in  experience  or 
education. 

In  some  respects,  the  situation  is  worse 
today  than  it  was  three  decades  ago.  Today 
more  than  50  percent  of  women  over  the  age 
of  16  wori<.  Within  6  years,  two  out  of  three 
women  will  be  working  in  this  country  but  can 
expect  to  lose  approximately  $420,000  due  to 
unequal  pay  practices  over  their  careers. 

Our  economy  depends  upon  women  in  the 
labor  force.  Their  labor  and  earnings  are  no 
small  components  of  what  makes  our  econ- 
omy run.  The  image  of  the  well-paid  career 
woman  partially  masks  the  reality  of  women  in 
the  workforce.  Most  women  work  because 
they  have  to:  to  support  their  families,  afford 
expensive  child  care,  and  help  prepare  their 
children  for  the  future.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  these  women  be  paid  at  the  level  they 
have  earned. 

The  fact  is  today's  working  women  bear  per- 
haps the  heaviest  burden  of  any  group  in  our 
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Nation.  In  most  cases,  the  lower  the  family  in- 
come, the  higher  the  probability  that  the  moth- 
er must  work.  Where  the  mother  is  the  sole 
support  for  the  family,  she  often  must  face  the 
hard  choice  of  either  accepting  public  assist- 
ance or  taking  a  pay  rate  which  averages  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  pay  rate  for  men. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  consistently  ignored 
this  gross  inequity.  Our  negligible  progress 
since  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  is  made 
worse  by  the  number  of  pay  equity  cases  pur- 
sued by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  [EEOC]  dropping  from  79  in  1980 
to  2  in  1992.  Anecdotal  reports  have  indicated 
a  new  frustration  among  working  women  who 
may  have  a  legitimate  case  for  consideration 
by  the  EEOC  but  have  been  discouraged  from 
pursuing  their  cases  by  a  perceived  indiffer- 
ence to  the  complaint. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  do  more.  Beyond  the 
obvious  need  for  simple  fairness,  there  is  the 
issue  of  economy.  More  than  half  of  our 
workforce  is  not  getting  paid  what  they  have 
earned  and  deserved. 

The  Pay  Equity  Employment  Reform  Act  of 
1994  [PEER]  that  I  am  introducing  today  takes 
a  large  step  to  achieving  the  goal  of  pay  parity 
between  men  and  women. 

My  legislation  creates  a  program  to  help  pri- 
vate sector  employers  develop  and  implement 
pay  equity  programs  in  their  businesses  and 
provides  infonnation  and  technical  assistance 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices. It  also  increases  the  funding  for  the 
EEOC  by  $500  million  over  5  years  to  pursue 
cases  of  unfair  compensation.  The  money  will 
also  be  dedicated  to  establishing  a  campaign 
to  educate  employees  of  their  rights  to  be  paid 
equably,  regardless  of  gender. 

Most  successes  for  pay  equity  have  been  in 
the  public  sector,  generally  on  the  State  and 
municipal  levels.  In  fact,  more  than  22  States 
have  implemented  programs  to  achieve  com- 
parable pay  for  both  male  and  female  State 
employees.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  as  attentive  to  this 
issue.  The  Federal  Govemment's  own  job 
evaluation  system  hasn't  been  objectively  ex- 
amined for  pay  equity  issues  since  1925. 
That's  probably  why  a  male  government  econ- 
omist averages  $10,000  more  than  a  female 
economist. 

For  this  reason  my  bill  also  requires  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  review  the  Federal  evaluation  scale 
and  act  to  remove  discriminatory  factors.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  is  required  to 
publish  information  regarding  the  wage  gap  for 
civil  servants  and  the  Government's  compli- 
ance with  antidiscrimination  laws.  This  infor- 
mation is  currently  collected  but  not  shared 
with  the  public. 

Currently,  the  legislative  branch  has  no  per- 
sonnel policy  to  promote  and  ensure  equal 
pay  among  congressional  employees.  Be- 
cause Congress  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  it  passes  for  the  private  sector,  this 
legislation  calls  for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  evaluate  congressional  compensation 
practices.  For  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
plan  would  apply  the  principles  of  the  Equal 
Pay  and  Civil  Rights  Acts  to  Congress. 

Too  often  in  our  history,  the  contributions  of 
women — not  to  mention  the  inequalities  they 
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have  faced — have  been  overiooked  or  forgot- 
ten. We've  no  better  example  of  that  than  the 
fact  that  30  years  after  identifying  gender- 
teased  pay  inequity,  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it. 

Enacting  the  Pay  Equity  Employment  Re- 
form Act  will  complete  the  work  that  was  start- 
ed by  President  Kennedy  in  1 963. 


ACTIVITY  PROFESSIONALS  DAY 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  activity  directors  of  great- 
er San  Diego  on  this  special  day,  January  26, 
1994,  which  has  been  designated  as  activity 
professionals  day  in  San  Diego  County. 

Activity  professionals  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  improving  the  lot  of  our  Nation's 
institutionalized  and  service  dependent  senior 
citizens.  They  work  with  healthcare  profes- 
sionals, care  providers  and  reguL'ory  agen- 
cies to  enhance  the  lives  of  those  served  by 
nursing  homes  and  convalescent  hospitals, 
senior  centers,  retirement  homes,  assisted  liv- 
ing facilities,  and  adult  day  care  programs. 

Activity  professionals  provide  programs  re- 
lated to  community  involvement,  mental  stimu- 
lation, community  service  and  all  types  of  ac- 
tivities related  to  maintaining  normal  life  pur- 
suits for  the  elderiy.  Every  activity  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  un- 
deriying  value  is  in  maintaining  a  healthier, 
more  active  mental  outlook  and  this  relates  di- 
rectly to  reduced  healthcare  costs  to  the  coun- 
ty and  individuals  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  important  con- 
tribution made  by  activity  professionals  and 
the  vital  role  they  play  in  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  older  Americans. 


INTERNATIONAL  CUSTOMS  DAY 


HON.  DAN  ROSraVKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  41 
years  ago  on  January  26,  1953,  the  inter- 
national customs  organization  known  as  the 
Customs  Cooperation  Council  [CCC]  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  occasion,  the  Council  has  declared 
January  26  as  International  Customs  Day. 
This  occasion  is  also  being  used  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  customs  services  around  the  worid 
in  view  of  the  role  they  play  in  producing  na- 
tional revenue  and  in  protecting  national  bor- 
ders from  economically  and  physically  harmful 
importations. 

I  am  particulariy  proud  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  for  its  great  contributions  to  the  Nation 
over  the  past  205  years  of  the  agency's  exist- 
ence. U.S.  Customs  was  once  the  sole  reve- 
nue producer  for  the  young  United  States. 
While  there  are  additional  sources  of  national 
revenue  today,  customs  continues  to  play  an 
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important  role:  in  fiscal  1993.  Customs  col- 
lected a  record  321. 6  billion  in  revenue.  In  ad- 
dition, customs  has  taken  on  such  important 
responsibilities  as  interdicting  narcotics  at  our 
borders,  preventing  the  exportation  of  critical 
technology,  and  enforcing  on  behalf  of  over  60 
U.S.  Government  agencies  vanous  regulations 
which  protect  our  environment  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  represents  the 
United  States  at  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  a  133-member  international  organiza- 
tion founded  to  facilitate  international  trade 
and  promote  cooperation  between  govern- 
ments on  customs  matters.  The  CCC  works  to 
simplify  and  standardize  legal  instruments  and 
rules  of  international  customs.  The  CCC  also 
renders  technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as 
customs  tariffs,  valuation,  nomenclature,  and 
law  enforcement.  Its  objective  is  to  obtain,  in 
the  interest  of  international  trade,  the  best 
possible  degree  of  uniformity  among  the  cus- 
toms systems  of  member  nations.  The  United 
States  became  a  member  on  November  5. 
1970.  All-America  benefits  when  both  export- 
ers and  importers  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
simple,  unambiguous  customs  operations 
around  the  worid. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Customs  Cooperation  Council  on  its 
past  accomplishments  and  for  its  ambitious 
goals  of  further  harmonizing  and  simplifying 
those  customs  rules  which  affect  international 
commerce.  I  also  congratulate  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  for  its  fine  work  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 


FEMA  AID  TO  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  26. 1994 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  residents  of  southern  California  awoke 
to  the  ternfying  reality  that  a  major  earthquake 
was  shaking  their  homes  apart.  When  the  dust 
had  settled,  and  while  aftershocks  continued, 
Angelinos  began  to  add  up  the  cost  of  the 
earthquake.  And  while  my  district  m  nearby 
Orange  County  only  suffered  minor  damage, 
my  constituents,  and  all  of  our  constituents  will 
be  helping  those  damaged  in  the  quake  re- 
build their  lives.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  FEMA  and  other  agencies,  has  al- 
ready begun  to  provide  services  to  those  af- 
fected by  that  earthquake. 

One  group  that  lined  up  eariy  for  taxpayer 
funded  aid  were  illegal  aliens.  I  called  the  dis- 
aster field  office  m  Pasadena,  and  FEMA  con- 
firmed in  writing  that  they  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  determining  the  alien  status  of  those 
who  apply  for  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  change  this  law  that 
subsidizes  those  who  come  to  this  country  ille- 
gally with  free  money  paid  for  by  the  hard- 
working taxpayers.  This  is  one  more  example 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  invite  illegal  aliens  to 
take  advantage  of  programs  designed  to  help 
American  citizens.  I  am  attaching  copies  of  the 
letter  1  received  from  FEMA's  disaster  field  of- 
fice, and  a  copy  of  the  law  which  FEMA  inter- 
prets to  prevent  them  from  stopping  this  give- 
away of  taxpayer  funds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  an  outrageous 
press  release  from  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  that  says  that  they  will  not 
do  their  job  of  rounding  up  and  deporting  ille- 
gal aliens. 

FEMA,  Disaster  Field  Office, 

Pasadena.  CA.  January  22, 1994. 
Hon.  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rohrabacher:  As  we  discussed 
by  telephone,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  is  prohibited  by 
law  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  nationality,  sex,  age  or  economic  sta- 
tus. I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  Section  308  of 
the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  which  provides 
that  FEMA's  disaster  relief  and  assistance 
activities  must  be  carried  out  in  a  non-dis- 
criminatory fashion. 

In  keeping  with  FEMA's  statutory  man- 
date, aliens,  whether  permanent  resident, 
temporary  resident  or  undocumented,  may 
be  eligible  for  disaster  assistance  including 
the  Individual  and  Family  Grant  program, 
disaster  housing  assistance  programs,  crisis 
counseling  and  disaster  legal  services.  The 
only  exception  to  this  mandate  is  the  disas- 
ter unemployment  assistance  (DUA)  pro- 
gram. This  exception  arises  from  Title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  Because  these  laws 
provide  generally  that  undocumented  aliens 
are  not  eligible  to  collect  unemployment  in- 
surance, these  individuals  are.  by  extension, 
not  eligible  for  DUA.  Accordingly,  the  State 
Employment  Development  Department  has 
its  own  application  for  the  DUA  program 
which  requires  that  information  about  na- 
tionality be  collected  from  each  DUA  appli- 
cant. 

FEMA's  regulations  and  policy  guidelines 
are  implemented  in  a  manner  designed  to  en- 
sure that  individuals  receive  the  disaster  as- 
sistance for  which  they  are  eligible  under  the 
Stafford  Act. 

I   hope   that   this  information   is  helpful. 
Please  contact  our  Office  of  Congressional 
Affairs  at  (202)  646-4500  if  we  can  provide  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Carey. 

P.L.  93-288  AS  AMENDED  BY  P.L.  100-707 

(2)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  such  title,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

(3)  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equipment, 
services,  materials,  and  supplies  for  ship- 
ping, drayage,  travel,  and  communications, 
and  for  the  supervision  and  administration 
of  such  activities.  Such  obligations,  includ- 
ing obligations  arising  out  of  the  temporary 
employment  of  additional  personnel,  may  be 
incurred  by  an  agency  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  made  available  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

USE  OF  LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  307.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  or  emergency  assistance  activities 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  contract  or 
agreement  v/ith  private  organizations,  firms, 
or  individuals,  preference  shall  be  given,  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  practicable,  to  those 
organizations,  firms,  and  individuals  resid- 
ing or  doing  business  primarily  in  the  area 
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affected  by  such  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency. This  section  shall  not  be  considered 
to  restrict  the  use  of  Department  of  Defense 
resources  in  the  provision  of  major  disaster 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  President  shall  issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  person- 
nel carrying  out  Federal  assistance  functions 
at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster  or  emergency. 
Such  regulations  shall  include  provisions  for 
insuring  that  the  distribution  of  supplies, 
the  processing  of  applications,  and  other  re- 
lief and  assistance  activities  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  an  equitable  and  impartial  man- 
ner, without  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality,  sex.  age, 
or  economic  status. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
this  Act  or  of  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  governmental  bodies  and  other  organi- 
zations shall  be  required  to  comply  with  reg- 
ulations relating  to  nondiscrimination  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President,  and  such  other 
regulations  applicable  to  activities  within  an 
area  affected  by  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective 
coordination  of  relief  efforts. 

USE  AND  COORDINATION  OF  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  the  President  may  uti- 
lize with  their  consent,  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  or  disaster  assist- 
ance organizations,  in  the  distribution  of 
medicine,  food,  supplies,  or  other  items,  and 
in  the  restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  recon- 
struction of  community  services,  housing 
and  essential  facilities,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  such  utilization  is  necessary. 

[INS  Press  Statement] 

IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE, 

Los  Angeles  District  Office,  January  21, 1994. 
Re:  INS  role  during  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake. 

INS  will  not  have  any  role  in  identifying 
individuals  applying  for  assistance  from 
Governmental  Agencies  during  this  emer- 
gency period. 

People  who  need  to  come  forward  and 
apply  for  any  essential  emergency  services 
from  all  local,  state,  and  Federal  Agencies 
providing  assistance  to  quake  victims  are 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

INS  will  not  request  any  information  from 
other  Governmental  Agencies  which  have  re- 
quested confidentiality  by  law. 


INAUGURAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
ELECTION  SERMON  FOR  VIR- 
GINIA GOVERNOR  GEORGE 
ALLEN 


HON.  FKANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1994 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  our  former 
colleague  George  Allen  as  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 1 5.  As  part  of  the  inaugural  activities,  I  at- 
tended  the   inaugural    prayer   breakfast   and 
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heard  the  moving  election  sermon  delivered 
by  David  Barton  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Barton  of  Aledo, 
TX,  is  president  of  Speciality  Research  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  which  specializes  in 
societal,  legal,  and  historical  research. 
Inauguration  of  Virginia  Governor-Elect 
George  Allen 

As  part  of  the  inaugural  activities  of  this 
new  administration,  we  have  gathered  here 
this  morning  as  people  of  faith— people  who 
believe  in  one  God.  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  the  God  Who  has  or- 
dained certain  standards  for  conduct  by 
which  both  man's  relationship  to  man  and 
man's  relationship  to  God  should  be  gov- 
erned. What  God  broadly  expects  from  man 
may  be  summarized  very  simply  in  these 
words: 

"He  hath  shewed  thee.  O  man,  what  is 
good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"— MICAH  6:8 

"The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is  .  .  . 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord:  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength:  this  is  the  first  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like,  namely 
this,  thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
There  is  no  other  commandment  greater 
than  these."— MARK  12:29-31 

Although  this  is  the  broad  overview  of 
what  God  expects.  He  does  give  us  many 
more  specifics.  We  shall  consider  a  few  of 
these  specifics  in  the  same  format  followed 
by  Governor  Allen's  ancient  precedessors 
from  the  founding  of  the  nation  up  to  and 
even  after  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  That 
format  was  traditionally  termed  an  "Elec- 
tion Sermon."  and  Virginia's  long  tradition 
of  election  sermons  began  375  years  ago,  with 
Virginia's  first  election  sermon  being  deliv- 
ered in  1619. 

This  book '  from  1809  was  written  by  a  for- 
eign visitor  to  America  and  describes  elec- 
tion sermons  and  what  typically  occurred  as 
part  of  elections  here.  For  example,  concern- 
ing the  election  of  1807.  it  states: 

"[In]  the  State-house  .  .  .  the  members  of 
the  assembly  and  others  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  governor.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  his 
excellency  entered  the  state-house,  and 
shortly  after  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  a 
procession,  which  was  made  to  a  .  .  .  church. 
.  .  .  The  procession  was  .  .  .  composed  of  .  .  . 
the  governor,  together  with  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  assistants,  high-sheriffs,  members 
of  the  .  .  .  house  of  assembly,  and,  unless 
with  accidental  exceptions,  all  the  clergy  of 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  pulpit  .  .  .  was  filled  by 
three,  if  not  four  clergymen.  .  .  .  [0)ne 
opened  the  service  with  a  prayer,  another  de- 
livered a  sermon:  and  third  made  a  conclud- 
ing prayer,  and  a  fourth  pronounced  a  bene- 
diction. .  .  .  The  sermon,  as  will  be  sup- 
posed, touched  upon  matters  of  government. 
When  all  was  finished,  the  procession  re- 
turned to  the  statehouse."2 

Let  me  here  interject  a  description  from  a 
similar  procession  witnessed  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration.  He 
commented: 

"The  Clergy  formed  a  very  agreeable  part 
of  the  procession.  They  manifested  by  their 
attendance  their  sense  of  the  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  good  government.  .  .  . 
The  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  locked  in  the  arms  of 
two  ministers  of  the  gospel  was  a  most  de- 
lightful sight.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  happy  emblem." ^ 
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Returning  to  the  first  description,  the  pro- 
cession returned  to  the  statehouse  to  a  spe- 
cial banquet,  and  then: 

"This  done,  the  lieutenant-governor  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  the  governor-elect, 
who.  being  sworn,  proceeded  to  administer 
their  respective  oaths  to  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  the  rest;  and  here  terminated  the 
affairs  of  the  election  day."< 

Only  relatively  recently  in  our  history  has 
this  type  of  election  day  activities  been 
abandoned.  Why  did  election  sermons  so  long 
form  a  part  of  election  activities?  Because 
we  were  a  republic  (recall  from  Article  4, 
Section  4  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  each 
state  must  "maintain  a  republican  form  of 
government");  and  in  a  republic,  both  the 
people  and  their  rulers  must  be  co-laborers; 
a  republic  will  not  survive  unless  both  the 
elected  and  the  electorate  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Consequently,  election  ser- 
mons offered  instruction  from  God's  word  to 
both  groups:  to  the  elected  officials  and  to 
the  electorate. 

Under  this  new  administration,  what 
should  be  expected  from  both  the  elected  and 
the  electorate?  Many  famous  voices  of  expe- 
rience from  America's  past — as  well  as  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves — offer  answers 
to  this  question. 

THE  responsibilities  OF  LEADERS 

1.  The  first  responsibility  of  leaders  is  that 
they  should  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.  An  excel- 
lent discussion  of  this  responsibility  is  given 
by  Founding  Father  Noah  Webster.  Webster 
served  as  a  soldier  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  as  a  legislator  in  two  states  after 
the  Revolution;  he  was  the  first  Founding 
Father  to  call  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion; and  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
Article  1.  Section  8.  of  the  Constitution.  As 
an  educator,  he  helped  establish  Amherst 
College,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific textbook  writers  of  any  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  He  published  his  first  school  text  in 
1782  and  continued  authoring  them  for  the 
next  sixty  years,  including  numerous  texts 
on  history,  civics,  and  government.  This  text 
from  1823*  contained  the  qualifications  for 
elected  officials  that  Webster  had  often  set 
forth  in  other  works;  Webster  told  students: 

"[T]he  Scriptures  teach.  .  .  .  that  rulers 
should  be  men  'who  rule  in  the  fear  of  God. 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God.  men  of  truth, 
hating  covetousness'."* 

These  qualifications  for  rulers  which  Web- 
ster set  forth  were  taken  directly  from  Exo- 
dus 18:21,  but  why  were  these  qualifications 
important?  He  continued: 

"[I]t  is  to  the  neglect  of  this  rule  .  .  .  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  multiplied  frauds,  the 
breaches  of  trust,  peculations  and  embezzle- 
ments of  public  property,  which  .  .  .  disgrace 
a  republic  government.'"' 

As  James  Madison  explained,  duty  to  God 
was  seen  as  the  basis  of  duty  to  socie-ty: 

"Before  any  man  can  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  civil  society,  he  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  subject  of  the  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse."' 

Duty  to  God  was  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler; 
and  even  though  the  Scriptures  required  it, 
Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  President  John 
Adams,  explained  from  a  pragmatic  view 
why  it  was  essential  for  rulers  to  fear  God. 
She  said: 

"[H]e  who  neglects  his  duty  to  his  Maker, 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  deficient  and  in- 
sincere in  his  duty  towards  the  public."  » 

The  first  responsibility  of  a  leader  is  to 
rule  in  the  fear  of  God. 

2.  The  second  responsibility  of  leaders  is  to 
rule  In  Integrity.  An  excellent  definition  of 
integrity  is  given  by  Founding  Father  Ben- 
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jamin  Rush.  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of 
America's  most  Influential  Founding  Fa- 
thers, not  only  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  also  serving  in  the  Presi- 
dential administrations  of  John  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Madison.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  recognized  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's top  educators,  founding  five  univer- 
sities, authoring  numerous  textbooks,  and 
being  one  of  the  first  Founding  Fathers  to 
call  for  free,  national  public  schools.  Of  in- 
tegrity he  said: 

"I  think  I  have  observed  that  integrity  in 
the  conduct  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
takes  a  stronger  hold  of  the  human  heart 
than  any  other  virtue.  ...  By  integrity  1 
mean  ...  a  strict  coincidence  between 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  >" 

Integrity  is  when  what  one  thinks  and  says 
does  not  differ  from  what  one  does;  integrity, 
very  simply,  is  the  ability  to  keep  one's 
word— a  valuable  character  trait  as  noted  in 
Psalms  15: 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle? 
Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill?  ...  He 
that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth 
not"— PSALMS  15:1.  4. 

"Swearing  to  one's  own  hurt  and  changing 
not"  is  merely  keeping  one's  word,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  Our  country's  history  is 
replete  with  numerous  examples  of  leaders  of 
integrity— leaders  who  kept  their  word  at  all 
cost.  A  mere  cursory  examination  of  those 
fifty-six  who  placed  their  hand  to  the  na- 
tion's birth  certificate — the  Declaration  of 
Independence — quickly  reveals  leaders  of  in- 
tegrity—leaders who  kept  their  word  at  all 
costs. 

One  excellent  example  is  Robert  Morris, 
one  of  only  six  men  who  signed  both  the  Dec- 
laration and  the  Constitution.  At  the  time 
he  pledged  "his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sa- 
cred honor"  in  the  Declaration,  he  was  one 
of  America's  wealthiest  individuals.  He  was 
appointed  the  financier  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution—and unenviable  position,  for  it  was 
his  task  to  secure  financial  backing  for  the 
Revolution. 

Consider:  the  American  Revolution  was 
simply  a  group  of  individuals  pledging  them- 
selves to  overthrow  the  world's  greatest 
military,  naval,  and  economic  power.  If  we 
were  to  try  to  replicate  that  feat  today  and 
get  fifty-six  here  to  make  such  a  pledge, 
what  bank  in  its  right  mind  would  make  a 
loan  to  that  group  for  that  purpose?  And  so 
it  was  in  the  American  Revolution:  it  was 
not  until  three  years  into  the  Revolution, 
after  our  victory  at  Saratoga,  that  loans 
began  to  come.  So  how  did  they  finance  the 
Revolution  during  the  first  three  years? 

Much  of  the  finances  came  from  Robert 
Morris:  he  personally  gave  over  two  million 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was 
not  money  off  the  top,  it  was  most  of  what 
he  had.  He  gave  so  much  that  in  his  latter 
years,  he  did  not  have  enough  left  to  meet 
his  own  obligations,  thus  causing  him  to 
even  spend  time  in  debtors'  prison.  Morris 
was  never  repaid;  still,  he  had  given  his 
word— he  had  pledged  "his  life,  his  fortune. 
and  his  sacred  honor";  and  he  kept  his  word. 

This,  then,  is  Integrity,  and  this  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  a  ruler:  to  guard  carefully  his 
word,  but  when  once  given,  to  keep  it  even  if 
it  is  to  his  own  hurt. 

3.  The  third  responsibility  of  leaders  is  to 
be  statesmen  rather  than  politicians.  Before 
going  further,  it  is  important  to  define  these 
two  terms.  Founding  Father  John  Adams  has 
already  done  this.  In  his  diary  entry  for  Fel> 
ruary  9,  1772,"  Adams  defined  a  politician  as 
someone  who  would  compromise  his  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  advance — whether  with  his 
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party,  his  constituents,  or  a  powerful  com- 
mittee head.  etc.  However,  a  statesman 
would  not  compromise  principles,  regardless 
of  what  it  might  cost  him.  What  made  the 
difference  between  the  two? 

According  to  Adams,  a  statesman  em- 
braced the  Biblical  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  That  is, 
he  realized  that  he  must  stand  before  God 
Almighty  and  account  to  Him  for  his  behav- 
ior while  in  office.  The  awareness  of  this 
unescapable  truth  served  as  a  restraint  on 
personal  misbehavior— something  especially 
important  for  an  office-holder:  for  although 
termed  "public  officials."  most  of  their  offi- 
cial activities  actually  occur  in  private. 

So  was  John  Adams  a  politician  or  a 
statesman?  Was  he  willing  to  compromise 
principles;  or  was  he  willing  to  stand  firm, 
even  if  it  cost  him?  Adams  was  definitely  a 
statesman — he  refused  to  compromise  his 
principles.  As  he  explained: 

"Such  compliances  [compromises]  ...  of 
my  honor,  my  conscience,  my  friends,  my 
country,  my  God,  as  the  Scriptures  inform 
us  must  be  punished  with  nothing  less  than 
Hell  fire,  eternal  torment.  And  this  [eternal 
punishment]  is  so  unequal  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  honors  and  emoluments  [profits]  .  .  .  of  a 
[state]  minister  or  Governor,  that  I  cannot 
prevail  upon  myself  to  think  of  it  [com- 
promise]. The  duration  of  future  punishment 
terrifies  me."" 

Because  he  understood  that  he  would  an- 
swer to  God,  John  Adams  guarded  his  private 
behavior  and  carefully  weighed  his  public 
policy  decisions.  And  this  is  the  third  re- 
sponsibility of  a  leader:  to  be  a  statesman, 
refusing  to  compromise  principles  for  politi- 
cal expediency. 

4.  The  fourth  responsibility  of  a  leader  is 
to  recognize  the  principle  of  collective  ac- 
countability to  God.  As  John  Adams  just 
pointed  out,  the  belief  in  individual  account- 
ability to  God  was  important — it  was  so  im- 
portant that  it  frequently  appeared  in  state 
constitutions.  Notice,  for  example,  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution— authored  by  Ben- 
jamin Rush  and  James  Wilson.  Benjamin 
Rush  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  what 
of  James  Wilson?  James  Wilson  was  a  signer 
of  both  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  was  the  second-most  active 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
speaking  168  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
vention. He  was  appointed  by  President 
George  Washington  as  an  original  Justice  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  Wilson— who 
understood  so  well  what  was  Constitutional 
and  what  notr— authored  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

"And  each  member  [of  the  legislature]  be- 
fore he  takes  his  seat,  shall  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  declaration,  viz.:  'I  do 
believe  in  one  God.  the  creator  and  governor 
of  the  universe,  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and 
the  punlsher  of  the  wicked.' "  '•' 

The  Tennessee  constitution,  authored  by 
signer  of  the  Constitution  William  Blount, 
contained  an  almost  identical  provision: 

"No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  God,  or 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
shall  hold  any  office  in  the  civil  department 
of  this  Stete."  »■' 

The  same  requirement  was  found  in  numer- 
ous other  state  constitutions  authored  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  The.v  grasped  the  im- 
portant consequences  on  human  behavior 
arising  from  an  understanding  of  personal 
accountability  to  God. 

However,  they  also  fully  understood  the 
concept  of  collective  accountability  to  God — 
that  is,  a  state  or  a  nation  being  accountable 
to  God;  for  as  surely  as  God  holds  individuals 
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accountable  for  what  they  do.  He  also  holds 
nations  and  states  accountable.  However, 
there  is  a  difference  between  individual  and 
collective  accountability— a  difference  ex- 
plained by  Virginia's  own  Georjre  Mason— the 
father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights— in  his  speech  on 
August  27.  1787.  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  reminded  the  delegates  the  dif- 
ference between  individual  and  collective  ac- 
countability: 

"As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished in  the  next  world,  so  they  must  be  in 
this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Providence  punishes  national  sins  by 
national  calamities."  '* 

Collective  accountability  to  God— whether 
it  be  His  rewards  for  the  right  or  His  punish- 
ments for  the  wrong— is  administered  to 
states  and  nations  in  the  present.  Thomas 
Jefferson  understood  this  truth,  and  he — in 
words  now  inscribed  inside  his  memorial  in 
Washington— explained: 

"And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their 
only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  these  liberties  are  of  the  gift 
of  God?  That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  His  wrath?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that 
his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever."  '^ 

Thomas  Jefferson— like  most  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers— understood  the  important  role 
that  religion  played  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
and  in  the  function  of  civil  government.  In- 
terestingly. Jefferson's  words  in  three  of  the 
four  panels  which  adorn  the  inside  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  contain  overt  and  clear  ac- 
Isnowledgments  of  God.  Many  today  mistak- 
enly celebrate  his  famous  Statute  on  Reli- 
gious Liberty'''  as  though  he  intended  a  free- 
dom from  religion:  he  did  not.  His  statute 
simply  disestablished  a  single  denomination 
from  ruling  the  state  and  placed  all  denomi- 
nations on  an  equal  footing  under  the  law— 
as  had  already  happened  in  the  states  sur- 
rounding Virginia. 

Convincing  evidence  of  Jefferson's  strong 
belief  in  the  vital  connection  between  reli- 
gious principles  and  civil  society  is  supplied 
not  only  by  his  own  letters  and  writings  but 
also  by  the  records  of  the  historical  society 
of  Washington,  D.C.  According  to  the  Colum- 
bian Historical  Society.  Thomas  Jefferson- 
while  President— authoried  the  original  plan 
of  education  for  Washington.  D.C.'s  public 
schools,  and  in  that  plan  he  placed  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  as  a  primary  reading  text  for 
Washington.  D.C.'s  public  schools!'^ 

However,  returning  to  the  present,  it  is  an 
important  responsibility  for  our  leaders  to 
understand— as  Jefferson  so  well  under- 
stood—the truth  of  collective  accountability 
to  God  and  thus  to  take  stands  by  which  God 
can  honor  and  bless  the  entire  state.  Hereby 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  fulfilled 
which  declares: 

"When  the  righteous  rule,  the  people  re- 
joice; when  the  wicked  rule,  the  people 
groan."— PROVERBS  29:2 

So.  then,  the  fourth  responsibility  of  lead- 
ers is  to  recognize — for  the  sake  of  the  state 
and  its  citizens — the  ramifications  of  collec- 
tive accountability  to  God. 

While  these  have  been  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leaders  in  a  republic,  what  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  citizens? 

THE  RESPONSIBrHTlES  OF  CITIZENS 

1.  A  citizen's  first  responsibility  is  to  pray 
for  his  or  her  leaders— a  fact  made  clear  by 
Scriptures  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments: 

"I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all.  sup- 
plications, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks,  be  made  for  .  .  .  all  that  are  in  au- 
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thority  ....  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God  our  Savior."— I  TIMOTHY 
2:1-3 

And  when  the  prophet  Samuel  was  discuss- 
ing civil  government  with  the  people,  they 
asked  for  his  prayers.  Samuel  responded: 

■Moreover,  as  for  me.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  creasing  to 
pray  for  you.'— I  SAMUEL  12:23 

For  citizens  to  faithfully  pray  for  their 
government  and  its  leaders  is  a  clear  and 
succinct  directive  of  God:  and  in  an  histori- 
cal sense,  prayer  and  government  have  al- 
ways gone  together  well  in  America.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1771,  leaders  like  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry 
(among  others) — seeing  that  separation  from 
the  mother  country  would  become  nec- 
essary—determined to  convene  a  national 
congress  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
states  to  act  together  collectively  as  a  uni- 
fied nation  rather  than  as  thirteen  separate, 
disjointed  .states.  The  Congressional  Record 
shows  that  the  first  act  of  that  Congress  was 
to  call  for  prayer,  and  so  profound  was  that 
time  of  prayer— and  so  numerous  and  strong 
were  the  letters  written  by  many  of  the  dele- 
gates after  that  prayer— that  in  1844  a  paint- 
ing was  done  to  recapture  that  event,  and 
you  will  see  many  whom  you  will  recognize. 
John  Adams  wrote  Abigail  a  beautiful  letter 
describing  that  prayer: 

"[The  Rev.  Mr.  Duche)  .  .  .  read  several 
prayers  .  .  .  and  read  .  .  .  the  thirty-fifth 
Psalm.  You  must  remember,  this  was  the 
next  morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible 
rumor  of  the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  never 
saw  a  greater  effect  upon  an  audience.  It 
seemed  as  if  heaven  had  ordained  that  Psalm 
to  be  read  on  that  morning.  After  this,  Mr. 
Duche  .  .  .  struck  out  into  an  extemporary 
prayer  which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man 
present.  I  must  confe.ss.  I  never  heard  a  bet- 
ter prayer  ....  It  had  an  excellent  effect 
upon  every  body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read 
that  [the  thirty-fifth]  Psalm."  '^ 

The  Congress  next — as  remained  a  regular 
practice  throughout  the  Revolution— called 
the  people  to  prayer  for  their  leaders  and 
their  government.  John  Adams  explained  to 
Abigail: 

"We  have  appointed  a  Continental  fast. 
Millions  will  be  upon  their  knees  at  once  be- 
fore their  great  Creator,  imploring  His  for- 
giveness and  blessings:  His  smiles  on  Amer- 
ican councils  and  arms.''^" 

So  important  were  the  prayers  for  the 
leaders  and  the  country  that  even  Benjamin 
Franklin- considered  one  of  the  least  reli- 
gious of  the  Founding  Fathers — commented 
on  its  importance  during  his  famous  speech 
of  Thursday,  June  28,  1787,  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Franklin  stated: 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  Contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  dan- 
ger we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room  for  Di- 
vine protection.  Our  prayers.  Sir,  were 
heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered. 
All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a 
superintending  providence  in  our  favor.  .  .  . 
And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
Friend?  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need 
his  assistance?  I  have  lived.  Sir.  a  long  time, 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
his  aid?  We  have  been  assured.  Sir,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  that  "except  the  Lord  build 
the  House,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 
I  firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
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without  his  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel."-' 

Prayer  for  our  leaders  is  important.  The 
Scriptures  command  it.  and  historically  our 
leaders  have  sought  and  cherished  it.  Our 
leaders  still  need  what  John  Adams  de- 
scribed: 

"Millions  .  .  .  upon  their  knees  at  once  be- 
fore their  great  Creator,  imploring  His  for- 
giveness and  blessings;  His  smiles  on  Amer- 
ican councils  and  arms."  22 

The  first  responsibility  of  citizens  is  to 
pray  for  their  leaders. 

2.  The  second  responsibility  of  citizens  is 
to  watch  closely  their  government— to  exam- 
ine it.  to  be  vigilant  over  it.  and  to  be  jeal- 
ous for  it.  Benjamin  Rush  stated  it  this  way: 

••[E]very  citizen  of  a  republic.  .  .  Must 
watch  for  the  State  as  if  its  liberties  de- 
pended upon  his  vigilance  alone." ^3 

John  Adams,  too,  challenged  us  to  be  ac- 
tive and  alert.  He  explained: 

"We  electors  have  an  important  constitu- 
tional power  placed  in  our  hands:  we  have  a 
check  upon  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
...  It  becomes  necessary  to  every  [citizen] 
then,  to  be  in  some  degree  a  statesman:  and 
to  examine  and  judge  for  himself  .  .  .  the 
.  .  .  political  principles  and  measures."  ^'i 

We  ourselves  must  be  statesmen.  It  is 
wrong  to  relax,  or  to  go  to  sleep,  now  that 
our  election  season  is  over.  Founding  Father 
John  Dickinson— a  signer  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— warned  us  why  we  needed  to  stay  alert. 
As  he  explained: 

"Political  slavery— servitude — is  ever  pre- 
ceded by  sleep."  ^ 

It  is  the  second  responsibility  of  citizens  to 
be  statesmen  and  to  be  watchful  and  vigilant 
over  their  state  government. 

3.  The  third  responsibility  of  citizens  is  to 
be  involved  with  their  government.  This  is 
partly  because  this  is  a  government  of  "we 
the  people."  but  there  are  other  consider- 
ations as  well.  Benjamin  Rush  presented  one 
such  consideration  in  his  1798  policy  paper 
entitled  "On  the  Mode  of  Education  Proper 
in  a  Republic." 26  Recall  that  Benjamin  Rush 
was  one  of  America's  top  educators  and  is 
considered  the  father  of  public  schools  under 
the  Constitution.  He  saw  three  primary  pur- 
poses for  public  education:  first,  to  teach 
youth  to  love  God;  second,  to  teach  youth  to 
love  their  country;  and  third,  to  teach  youth 
to  love  their  family. 

In  today's  world,  this  might  .seem  like  an 
unorthodox  order:  to  love  God  first,  country 
second,  and  family  third.  Today,  we  would 
probably  place  family  above  country,  but 
Benjamin  Rush  had  a  strong  reason  to  place 
country  above  family.  He  understood  that  if 
we  lost  our  country,  we  would  lose  our  fami- 
lies— that  unless  we  watched  over  govern- 
ment and  stayed  involved  in  it  that  govern- 
ment itself  could  become  an  enemy  of  the 
family.  How  correct  he  was;  and  today,  much 
of  that  which  undermines  the  family  is  often 
supported,  subsidized,  or  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself. 

Reverend  Matthias  Burnet— in  his  1803 
election  sermon  delivered  before  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull  and  the  Connecticut  leg- 
islature— gave  an  excellent  challenge  on  why 
citizens  should  be  involved.  He  said: 

"Let  not  your  children  have  reason  to 
curse  you  for  giving  up  those  rights  and  pros- 
trating those  institutions  which  your  fathers 
delivered  to  you."^^ 

For  the  sake  of  our  children  and  families, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  citizens  to  stay  ac- 
tively involved  in  their  government. 

4.  The  final  responsibility  of  a  citizen  is  to 
be  a  firm  friend  to  liberty.  What  does  it 


mean  to  "be  a  friend  to  liberty"?  Founding 
Father  John  Witherspoon  answered  that 
question.  Witherspoon  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  and  served  on  over  100  different 
committees  in  congress.  Furthermore,  he 
was  the  President  of  Princeton  University 
and  is  rightly  considered  the  educational  fa- 
ther of  many  Founding  Fathers,  personally 
training  87  of  them— including  James  Madi- 
son. Witherspoon  explained: 

■■[H]e  is  the  best  friend  to  American  liberty 
who  is  most  sincere  and  active  in  promoting 
true  and  undefiled  religion,  and  who  sets 
himself  with  the  greatest  firmness  to  bear 
down  profanity  and  immorality  of  every 
kind."=» 

According  to  John  Witherspoon.  if  you  are 
a  friend  to  liberty,  you  will  promote  religion 
and  bear  down  on  profanity  and  immorality. 
Why?  Because  if  a  citizen  understands  our 
form  of  government,  he  knows  that  if  the 
people  are  profane  and  immoral,  then  the 
government  will  be  profane  and  immoral; 
and  history  proves  that  profane  and  immoral 
governments  do  not  endure.  Founding  Fa- 
ther Elias  Boudinot.  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, warned  us  about  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  morality.  He  explained: 

"If  the  moral  character  of  a  pmople  once 
degenerate,  their  political  character  must 
follow."  2> 

Morality  is  important:  if  we  lose  our  mor- 
als, we  will  lose  our  government;  and  accord- 
ing to  George  Washington,  morality  cannot 
be  maintained  apart  from  religion.  In  his  fa- 
mous "Farewell  Address:  of  September  17. 
1796.  he  warned: 

"and  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  suppo- 
sition that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
.  .  .  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principle."*' 

Religion  and  morality  not  only  are  vital 
foundations  for  our  government,  they  are  the 
only  stable  foundations  for  it.  As  John 
Adams  explained: 

"We  have  no  government  armed  with 
power  capable  of  contending  with  human 
passions  unbridled  by  morality  and  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  Our  Constitution  was  made  only 
for  a  moral  and  a  religious  people.  It  is  whol- 
ly inadequate  to  the  government  of  any 
other."  =* 

The  Founders  understood  that  the  ke.v  to  a 
self-governing  nation  was  self-governing  in- 
dividuals, and  they  further  understood  that 
personal  self-government  was  acquired  from 
the  principles  of  morality  and  self-control 
taught  by  religion.  If  individuals  will  not 
govern  themselves,  then  their  government 
must  adopt  drastic  measures  to  try  to  con- 
trol them.  Speaker  of  the  House  Robert  Win- 
throp— a  contemporary  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Daniel  Webster— explained  this 
truth  in  these  words: 

"Men.  in  a  word,  must  necessarily  be  con- 
trolled, either  by  a  power  within  them,  or  by 
a  power  without  them;  either  by  the  word  of 
God,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  man;  either  by 
the  Bible,  or  by  the  bayonet."  ^^ 

Benjamin  Rush  confirmed  this.  In  his  1791 
educational  policy  paper  on  the  use  of  the 
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Bible  in  public  schools,  he  warned  what 
would  happen  in  America  if  we  ever  removed 
the  Scriptures  from  the  classroom..  He  ex- 
plained: 

"hi  contemplating  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  [by  removing  the 
Bible  from  schools]  I  lament,  that  we  waste 
so  much  time  and  money  in  punishing 
crimes,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  prevent 
them."» 

The  promotion  of  religion  and  morality  is 
the  solitary  means  of  attaining  the  individ- 
ual self-control  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  civil  society.  The  fourth  respon- 
sibility of  citizens  is  to  be  friends  to  liberty, 
that  is,  to  live  under  and  to  promote  religion 
and  morality. 

CONCLLSIO.S' 

In  summary,  what,  then,  can  we  conclude? 
That  there  are  God-given.  God-established 
responsibilities  both  for  the  elected  and  for 
the  electorate,  many  of  which  center  around 
the  simple  principle  God  has  set  forth  in  I 
Samuel  2:30.  He  declares: 

"Them  that  honor  Me  I  will  honor,  and 
they  that  despise  Me  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed."—I  SAMUEL  2:30 

Blessings,  or  cursings,  depend  upon  our  re- 
sponse to  the  principles  God  has  set  forth. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  1863  addre.ss  showed  he 
understood  this  truth.  Lincoln  declared: 

[T]he  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history, 
[is]  that  those  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."^^ 

Let  our  final  thought  in  closing  be  the 
same  warning  which  was  given  to  the  people 
by  President  George  Washington  in  his  first 
inaugural  address.  He  reminded  us: 

[T]he  propitious  [favorable]  smiles  of  heav- 
en can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that 
disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and 
right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained."^ 

Governor  Allen,  may  God  bless  you  and  the 
members  of  your  new  administration;  may 
He  surround  each  of  you  with  wise  and  com- 
petent staff,  aides,  and  counselors;  may  He 
make  Hi.s  wi.sdom  available  to  you  in  abun- 
dance as  you  face  your  new  expected  chal- 
lenges and  the  unexpected  ones  which  will 
arise  during  your  tenure;  and  above  all: 
"The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep. thee; 
The  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 

be  gracious  unto  thee; 
The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  theo. 
and  give  thee  peace."— NU.MBERS  6:21- 
26 

God  bless  you  all! 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
inf  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord:  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day. 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and, 
when  thou  risest  up. — Deuteronomy  6:4- 
7. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
Moses  lays  down  the  foundation  for  a 
healthy  society,  a  strong  nation — to 
love  God  with  our  whole  being  and 
obey  His  Law.  The  home,  the  family, 
the  community  are  indispensable  to 
proper  social  order.  The  central  re- 
ality: Love  God  with  our  whole  being 
and  instill  this  love  in  our  children. 

Help  the  people  to  recognize  the  fu- 
tility of  all  that  government  can  do  if 
Moses'  instruction  is  not  heeded,  and 
give  them  the  will  to  take  God  seri- 
ously. 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  January  27. 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1281,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  related  ag-encies,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consolidation  of  international 
broadcasting  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  McCain  Amendment  No.  1262,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  order  to 
maintain  and  expand  further  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  efforts  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  American  servicemen 
unaccounted  for  during  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  President  should  lift  the  United  States 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  imme- 
diately. 

(2)  Kerry  Amendment  No.  1263  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1262),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(3)  Smith  Amendment  No.  1266.  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the  'ifting 
of  sanctions  on  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  contingent  upon  a  resolution  of  all 
cases  or  reports  of  unaccounted  for  United 
States  personnel  lost  or  captured  during  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  45  minutes  for  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  assume  that 
the  time  will  continue  to  run  if  we  go 
into  a  quorum  call,  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Quorum  calls  will  be  charged 
against  Senators  who  control  that 
time.  And  the  vote  will  occur  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  Senator  Specter  momentar- 
ily. If  he  is  watching  the  monitor  here, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  him  when  he 
gets  here. 

The  debate  last  night  was  emotional 
and  intense,  as  you  might  expect.  This 
is  an  emotional  and  a  very  intense 
issue.    It   has   been   for  a   number   of 


years,  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Let  me  just  state  the  parliamentary 
situation  here.  We  have  the  Kerry 
amendment  which  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on,  which  is  a  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  to  the  McCain 
amendment.  And  then  my  amendment, 
the  Dole-Smith  amendment,  will  be 
voted  on  after  that. 

The  issue  here  with  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment, which  amends  the  McCain 
amendment,  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  instruct  the  President  to  lift  the 
embargo.  Are  we  ready  for  that?  I  say 
we  are  not,  that  the  Kerry  amendment 
is  premature  to  say  the  least. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  and 
heed  the  words  of  those  who  have  the 
most  to  lose  or  gain  on  this  issue,  that 
is,  the  families  and  the  veterans.  I,  in 
the  debate  last  night,  indicated  that 
the  League  of  Families,  all  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  Families,  individual  family 
members  who  contacted  me,  the  Le- 
gion, the  American  Legion,  the  DAV, 
VFW,  and  all  the  veterans  groups  have 
indicated  to  me  that  they  oppose  the 
Kerry  amendment. 

They  do  not  want  us  to  indicate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  most  to  lose.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  asking  us  not  to 
lift  the  embargo.  They  are  petrified.  I 
think  that  is  the  adjective  to  use.  They 
are  petrified.  They  are  petrified  that 
this  amendment  is  going  to  be  adopted 
and  that  the  leverage  that  they  have  to 
get  the  answers  about  their  loved  ones 
will  be  lost.  That  is  a  risk  that  we  are 
taking  if  we  lift  the  embargo. 

After  20  to  25  years  of  waiting,  hop- 
ing, I  think  these  people  deserve  better 
than  that.  I  understand  the  intense 
feelings  here  and  understand  how  many 
want  to  get  the  war  behind  us.  More 
want  to  get  the  war  behind  us  than  I 
do.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  you  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  debate, 
try  to  look  at  the  record  and  consider 
the  feelings  of  these  family  members. 
In  doing  so,  I  think  if  you  do  that,  you 
come  to  the  conclusions  I  have  that  it 
is  wrong  to  lift  the  embargo.  I  will 
have  a  few  comments  in  a  minute.  I 
want  to  allow  some  time  to  be  used  on 
the  other  side  before  I  conclude. 

But  I  hope  that  people  will  under- 
stand that  the  people  who  have  the 
most  at  stake — the  family  members- 
are  the  ones  that  want  this  amendment 
defeated.  They  want  the  Dole-Smith 
amendment  adopted  because  that  is  a 
reasonable  amendment  because  it  says 
that  the  President  will  certify  that  all 
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of  the  intelligence  that  he  has  reviewed 
will  indicate  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
been  fully  cooperative.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  President  can  certify  but  not 
before.  That  is  the  issue.  After  all  of 
these  years,  I  hope  that  we  are  not 
going  to  bail  out  on  the  families  now. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  message  to  send. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  us  to  end  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  restrictions 
on  the  nation  of  Vietnam.  Moreover,  I 
believe  this  action  is  in  keeping  with 
our  desire  to  gain  the  full  accounting 
that  everybody  in  this  Chamber  wants 
to  accomplish.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that 
the  people  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
by  this  action  are,  indeed,  the  families 
who  have  suffered  for  so  long  not  only 
the  lies  of  this  Government  but  very 
often  the  lies  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  tragedy  that  the  families  have 
been  suffering  for  so  long  can  end,  Mr. 
President,  but  in  my  judgment  one  of 
the  things  that  must  occur  in  order  to 
end  it  is  to,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
lift  these  sanctions.  I  understand  that 
there  is  great  doubt.  I  understand  there 
is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  ani- 
mosity. I  understand  there  is  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  fear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  I  believe  strongly  that  not 
only  is  this  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
families  but  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  continue  to  hold  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  leverage  to  make 
sure  the  Vietnamese  Government  con- 
tinues to  make  all  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  we  put  in  place 
to  gain  the  full  accounting  that  every 
single  Member  of  this  body  wants  to 
accomplish. 

There  is  another  issue  that  I  believe 
needs  to  be  discussed  and,  indeed,  I 
have  discussed  this  issue  with  the  ad- 
ministration at  length.  My  hope  is, 
along  with  our  concern  for  the  men 
that  we  left  behind,  prisoners  and  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Vietnam,  along  with 
our  concern  for  our  own,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  we  will  now  begin  to  talk 
about  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  well. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  with 
this  action,  which,  as  I  said,  I  believe  is 
appropriate  now,  is  that  it  is  being 
done  as  a  consequence  mostly  of  eco- 
nomic pressure;  in  other  words,  I  have 
people  who  are  concerned  about  losing 
oil  leases  in  the  North  China  Sea.  I 
have  people  who  have  concerns  about 
losing  contracts  for  supply  planes  to 
Vietnam.  I  have  people  who  have  con- 
cerns about  losing  business  in  Viet- 
nam. 


I  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take and  a  real  tragedy  and  a  denial  of 
any  purpose  whatsoever  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  if  when  we  come  back  into 
Vietnam  all  we  care  about  and  all  we 
talk  about  is  making  money.  At  our 
best,  and  Lord  knows  we  were  not  al- 
ways at  our  best,  at  our  best  in  this 
war  we  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  For  gosh  sakes,  Mr. 
President,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
back  into  Vietnam,  heads  held  high, 
proud,  and  say  that  we  still  care  about 
the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  stand  still 
and  watch  the  Vietnamese  Government 
throw  people  in  jail  for  advocating 
multiparty  democracy,  throw  people  in 
jail  for  merely  practicing  the  religion 
they  decide  is  best  for  them;  that  we 
care  about  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

The  movement  to  markets  and  the 
movements  to  a  free  political  system 
will  not  be  sustained  unless  the  United 
States  of  America  provides  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  embolden  the  people 
in  these  countries  to  make  this  effort. 
They  are  risking  a  great  deal. 

So  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  putting  into  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  a  concern 
about  human  rights.  I  know  that  he  is 
as  concerned  as  I  am.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  find  missing  in  our  policy  that 
bothers  me  terribly  is  that  there  is  far 
too  much  self-indulgence,  far  too  much 
concern  about  what  was  the  impact  of 
the  war  upon  me;  how  terrible  the  war 
was  for  me  as  an  individual.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  fought  the  war  not  for  our- 
selves; we  fought  the  war  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

As  we  come  back  into  Vietnam,  we 
ought  to  come  back  with  pride  for  that 
fact,  with  no  shame  whatsoever,  and 
say  that  struggle  ought  to  continue 
and  that,  indeed,  it  is  legitimate  for  us 
to  say  to  the  government  leaders:  If 
you  want  prosperity  in  your  country,  if 
economic  prosperity  is  your  concern, 
then  do  not  simply  come  to  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  developed  na- 
tions and  say  you  want  investments. 
Follow  your  own  people.  A  million  and 
a  half  people  left  Vietnam,  have  come 
to  the  United  States,  have  prospered. 
Why,  Mr.  President?  Because  they  have 
political  freedom,  because  they  can 
own  private  property,  because  they  do 
not  have  to  worry — with  certain  excep- 
tions— about  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  come  in  and  tell 
them  they  cannot  join  this  political 
party  or  cannot  practice  this  particu- 
lar allegiance.  It  is  political  freedom 
that  is  essential  if  you  want  to  develop 
your  country. 

We  have  to  be  saying  that  now  with 
confidence,  with  pride,  with  real  belief. 
I  think  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  to 
discuss  human  rights  is  inadequate.  We 
should  send  a  human  rights  delegation 
to  Vietnam  and  say  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  who  will  hear  us  that  we  care 


about  their  freedom,  that  we  believe 
this  war  had  purpose  at  its  best. 

Not  only  do  I  find  myself  saying  I  am 
terrified  and  concerned  about  the  fami- 
lies right  now — and  I  know  there  are 
many  families  out  there  wondering 
whether  this  resolution  is  a  sellout.  It 
is  not  a  sellout,  Mr.  President,  but  a 
true  sellout  would  be  if  the  United 
States  Government  says  that  we  do  not 
care  about  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people;  that  we  believe  the  war  had 
no  purpose  at  all. 

So  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
today  will  support  Senator  Kerry's 
resolution  and  Senator  McCain's  reso- 
lution. I  believe  it  is  time  to  end  these 
sanctions,  but  it  is  not  time  for  us  to 
stop  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
McCain  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  before  he 
leaves  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  Senator 
Kerrey,  of  Nebraska.  There  has  been 
no  individual  in  America,  much  less 
this  body,  who  has  been  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate for  the  basic  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  continues  to  have  the  priority  that 
it  does,  both  with  the  American  people 
and  the  administration,  is  because  of 
his  efforts.  I  appreciate  it  and  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  contribute  to  ef- 
forts to  enable  the  people  of  Vietnam 
to  realize  the  freedom  and  democracy 
for  which  Senator  Kerrey,  of  Ne- 
braska, made  such  an  enormous  sac- 
rifice. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  Senator 
Smith  and  Senator  Kerry  for  a  very 
elevated  and  enlightened  debate.  I  wish 
to  tell  both  of  them  that  I  think  it  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on 
this  issue.  Both  have  made  cogent  and 
informed  arguments.  What  we  have  is 
an  open  and  honest  disagreement 
amongst  honorable  men  in  this  par- 
ticular debate. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  last 
night  you  did  hear  two  arguments 
about  the  level  of  Vietnam's  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States.  Those 
Senators  unable  to  decide  which  argu- 
ment the  facts  support  should  look  to 
the  most  credible  sources.  In  my  view, 
the  most  credible  sources  are  the  men 
and  women  we  have  asked  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  of  ascertaining  the  fates  of 
the  missing  and  finding  a  resolution  to 
the  POW/MIA  issue.  These  are  people 
like  John  Vessey,  a  man  who  received 
a  battlefield  commission  at  age  17  in 
Salerno,  who  fought  in  three  wars  in- 
cluding the  Vietnam  war,  who  was  ap- 
pointed emissary  by  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  who  made  numerous 
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trips  to  Vietnam,  who  is  respected  and 
highly  regarded.  In  fact,  in  my  view.  I 
have  never  met  a  finer  individual  in  my 
life  than  Gen.  John  Vessey.  a  man  who 
instead  of  taking  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement has  spent  thousands  and 
thousands  of  hours  trying  to  resolve 
this  issue,  not  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  asked  him  to  but  be- 
cause of  his  feeling  of  obligation  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam 
and  those  who  are  still  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  POW. 

Gen.  John  Vessey.  after  many  years 
of  total  immersion  in  this  issue,  be- 
lieves that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
ther accounting  on  this  issue  for  the 
United  States  to  move  forward  and  lift 
the  embargo. 

I  make  brief  reference  to  Adm. 
Charles  Larson,  Commander  in  Chief  in 
the  Pacific,  and  Gen.  Tom  Needham 
and  the  other  military  members  who 
have  been  through  jungles  and  hard- 
ship and  difficulties  that  are  impos- 
sible to  describe  in  their  efforts  to  as- 
certain the  whereabouts  of  those  who 
are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action.  All 
of  those  individuals  who  we  have  en- 
trusted with  that  responsibility  say 
that  they  believe  we  can  help  resolve 
this  issue  if.  indeed,  the  United  States 
moves  forward  in  our  relations. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  statement,  ar- 
ticulated my  strongly  held  view  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  an  economically  viable 
and  strong  Vietnam  in  light  of  the 
enormous  economic  and  military 
growth  of  China.  I  also  believe  that  at 
some  point  or  another,  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  brings  closure  to  our 
conflicts  with  other  nations.  Through- 
out our  history  we  have  brought  clo- 
sure. I  am  not  saying  that  I  like  and 
admire  the  Vietnamese.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  Senator  Bob  Kerrey's  re- 
marks about  human  rights  are  not  en- 
tirely valid.  There  are  human  rights 
abuses  in  Vietnam  as  we  speak.  There 
are  people  who  are  being  imprisoned 
for  speaking  out  about  suppression  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  democracy  that 
Vietnam  promised  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple during  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
war,  promises  they  clearly  had  no  in- 
tention of  honoring.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  bring  our 
conflict  with  Vietnam  to  closure. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  asks  the  President  to 
lift  the  embargo  expeditiously.  What- 
ever he  considers  to  be  expeditious  is 
up  to  the  President.  The  accounting 
process  will  continue  until  we  have 
identified  all  the  remains  that  have 
been  recovered. 

Among  the  criteria  that  Senator 
Smith's  amendment  establishes  for  de- 
termining full  cooperation  is  that  Viet- 
nam resolve  all  MIA  cases  not  just  in 
Vietnam  but  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
They  had  a  free  election  in  Cambodia. 
I  think  we  ought  to  ask  the  Cam- 
bodians to  do  that. 


I  would  like  to  make  a  personal 
point,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  often  dis- 
cuss my  past  experiences  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  not  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  appropriate,  but  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  relevant  to  my  work  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  The  fact  is  that  during 
the  years  that  those  of  us  were  held  in 
captivity,  our  first  and  most  important 
priority  was  to  establish  the  identity 
and  the  names  of  those  who  were  being 
held  with  us. 

The  Vietnamese  constantly  threat- 
ened those  Americans  held  captive  that 
they  would  not  release  some  Americans 
at  the  end  of  the  war  depending  on  our 
attitude  and  cooperation.  Therefore, 
many  times  at  great  physical  risk,  we 
did  everything  we  could  to  account  for 
those  who  were  in  prison.  Most  of  us 
used  to  go  to  sleep  every  night  memo- 
rizing the  names  of  those  who  were 
with  us,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  every  name  that  I  knew  of 
has  been  accounted  for. 

Now,  does  that  mean  there  are  not 
questions  about  those  who  were  shot 
down  in  Laos?  Absolutely  not.  Does  it 
mean  that  in  South  Vietnam  there  is 
not  a  significant  question?  Absolutely 
not.  And  the  accoimting  process  can  go 
on.  The  question  that  this  body  must 
answer  is  whether  it  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  get  a  full  accounting  by  lift- 
ing the  trade  embargo  or  will  it  harm 
it.  The  view  of  the  experts  is  that  it 
will  enhance  our  ability  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  accounting.  Sooner  or 
later,  we  must  recognize  that  a  com- 
plete accounting  will  not  happen  be- 
cause in  every  war  there  have  been 
those  for  whom  we  have  been  unable  to 
account.  At  the  same  time,  we  as 
Americans  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  get  a  full  and 
complete  accounting,  and  the  families 
of  those  who  are  still  listed  as  missing 
in  action  deserve  nothing  less.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  on  our  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Sixteen  minutes  is  remaining  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  com- 
ments that  were  made  by  Senator 
Kerry  last  night  regarding  the  intent 
of  my  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
very  clear.  There  was  some  statement 
made  that  somehow  this  amendment 
would  hold  the  Vietnamese  account- 
able for  accounting  for  lost  Americans 
in  Laos  where  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  that  because  it  was  another  na- 
tion. 


I  would  like  to  read  the  language  of 
the  amendment  which  was  not  read 
last  night,  ironically.  It  says: 

Resolution  of  all  cases  or  reports  of  unac- 
counted for  U.S.  personnel  lost  or  captured 
in  Vletnani,  Laos  or  Cambodia  for  which  offi- 
cials of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  in  their 
possession  additional  information  or  remains 
that  could  lead  to  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  said  U.S.  personnel  based  on  U.S. 
intelligence  and  investigative  reports. 

That  is  reasonable.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  conduct  of 
that  war  knows  that  the  Vietnamese 
controlled  large  portions  of  Laos,  and 
that  they  know  full  well  what  hap- 
pened to  many  of  our  pilots  who  were 
shot  down.  Indeed,  they  were  captured 
by  the  Vietnamese  forces.  Vietnamese 
forces  controlled  the  Pathet  Lao. 

So  the  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
clear.  It  does  not  ask  the  Vietnamese 
to  be  responsible  for  that  which  they 
cannot  be  responsible.  But  it  does  ask 
them  to  be  responsible  for  the  men 
they  had  some  knowledge  of,  either 
captured  or  killed  or  whatever  in  Laos 
when  they  were  operating  there.  So  I 
think  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
record  straight  on  exactly  what  the 
amendment  says. 

Another  point  about  my  amendment 
which  is  very  important  is  the  con- 
sultation clause.  Again,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  individual  group  or  any  indi- 
vidual participating  in  this  debate  or 
who  has  a  stake  in  this  debate  greater 
than  the  families.  They  deserve  to  be 
consulted  before  the  embargo  is  lifted 
because  behind  every  one  of  those  2,238 
cases  there  is  a  family.  We  do  a  lot  of 
talking  and  discussing  about  numbers, 
budget  deficits  and  everything  else. 
There  is  always  a  number  when  we  are 
talking  about  things  in  the  Senate. 

But  those  numbers  are  families. 
Those  families  do  not  want  this  embar- 
go lifted.  Does  every  family  feel  that 
way?  No.  There  are  families  who  would 
support  lifting  the  embargo.  I  acknowl- 
edge that.  But  the  vast  majority  do  not 
and  the  organizations  that  represent 
them  do  not.  The  national  league,  the 
alliance,  and  other  veterans  groups  as 
well  as  family  groups  do  not  support 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  They  should 
be  heeded  and  listened  to.  That  is  rea- 
sonable. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  the  reason 
I  believe  lifting  the  embargo  is  wrong, 
that  it  is  unconscionable  to  do  so  at 
this  point,  is  because  it  goes  against 
the  policies  of  President  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  President  Clinton.  The 
policy  that  we  have  always  had 
throughout  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations  on  this  issue  is  that 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  would 
be  the  criteria  for  lifting  the  embargo. 

We  are  dealing  with  another  agenda 
here.  With  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
colleague.  Senator  Kerry,  he  has  prov- 
en that  his  agenda  over  the  years  is  to 
lift  the  embargo.  It  is  not  linked  to  the 
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POW  issue.  He  wants  the  embargo  lift- 
ed. He  said  it  in  1990.  In  1990  in  a  letter 
to  then  President  Bush  he  said,  "We 
urge  you  to  act  promptly  to  lift  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam  and  we 
pledge  our  full  support." 

There  is  no  linkage  here  to  POW  and 
MIA.  He  wants  the  embargo  lifted. 
That  is  why  he  is  here.  He  has  a  right 
to  his  opinion.  But  he  wants  the  em- 
bargo lifted. 

So  let  us  understand  that.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  agenda  of  lifting  the 
embargo. 

The  Vietnamese  have  not  fully  co- 
operated. They  have  not  fully  cooper- 
ated. They  have  cooperated  as  we  see 
with  these  excavations,  and  Senator 
Kerry  said  last  night  that  I  had  no 
concerns  about  that — or  indicated  that 
I  did  not,  intimated  that  I  did  not.  I 
certainly  do,  everybody  that  is  ac- 
counted for  here  in  these  excavations.  I 
support  doing  those  excavations,  and  I 
support  accounting. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

The  point  is,  is  that  the  priority? 
Should  that  be  the  only  thing  we  do? 
The  answer  is  no.  There  are  files  in  the 
archives  of  Vietnam  where  people  can 
be  accounted  for.  The  Vietnamese  can 
unilaterally  provide  this  information 
today,  and  they  do  not  do  it.  I  gave 
plenty  of  examples  last  night  in  the  de- 
bate. 

So  what  we  are  doing  if  we  support 
this  amendment  of  Senator  Kerry  is 
we  are  basically  going  against  policies 
of  Reagan,  Bush  and  Clinton,  and 
President  Clinton  has  made  a  point  of 
saying  that  he  expects  to  have  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  before  the  em- 
bargo is  lifted. 

And  we  are  going  against  every  fam- 
ily organization,  every  veterans  orga- 
nization representing  millions  of  peo- 
ple. We  are  going  against  them.  We  are 
ignoring  what  they  want.  Do  they  not 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  here? 

So,  let  us  not  deal  with  somebody 
else's  agenda,  somebody  else's  feelings 
about  Vietnam  and  lifting  the  embar- 
go. Let  us  deal  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  who  count,  the  people  who  have 
the  most  at  stake  here,  the  families 
and  the  veterans  groups  and  the  poli- 
cies of  previous  Presidents,  and  the 
current  President. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking.  My  amend- 
ment is  very  reasonable.  It  does  not 
say  we  cannot  lift  the  embargo.  My 
amendment  says  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  we  have  received  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  from  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  the  embargo 
can  be  lifted.  That  is  reasonable.  Do 
not  try  to  cop  out  by  voting  for  both 
amendments.  Vote  for  the  right  amend- 
ment. The  right  amendment  is  to  let 
the  President  certify  when  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  occurs  because  he 
has  the  access  to  the  intelligence.  Un- 
less you  have  read  every  case  of  these 
2,238  and  determine  for  yourself  that 
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the  fullest  possible  accounting  in  that 
family's  case  has  been  done,  then  you 
ought  not  to  vote  to  lift  the  embargo. 

Fully  forthcoming,  do  not  be  con- 
fused by  partial — fully  forthcoming. 
That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Specter  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  the  de- 
bate very  closely  and  have  talked  pri- 
vately with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Smith, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Kerry,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  McCain  about  the  issues. 

I  have  participated  in  the  debate  to 
some  extent  yesterday  afternoon  pos- 
ing the  critical  question  as  I  saw  it, 
which  is  has  the  Goverrmient  of  Viet- 
nam made  the  best  good-faith  effort  to 
determine  the  locale  of  all  of  the  re- 
mains of  U.S.  servicemen?  And  that  is 
the  basis  for  my  judgment  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  is  to  support  the  Smith 
amendment. 

The  basis  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  McCain 
turn  on  their  pragmatic  evaluation  of 
what  is  the  best  way  to  get  continuing 
efforts  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
and  they  have  said  that  they  believe 
that  continuing  efforts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  lifting  the  embargo. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  That  is  a  judgment  call.  It  may  be 
that  we  can  get  more  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  by  not  lifting  the 
embargo,  because  I  think  that  it  is  a 
point  of  real  pressure  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government.  I  say  that,  having 
been  in  Vietnam  in  the  course  of  the 
past  2  weeks,  being  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  chaired  by 
Senator  Bennett  Johnston,  which  vis- 
ited Vietnam.  During  the  trip,  we 
talked  with  General  Needham,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  U.S.  military  efforts 
on  the  MIA  issue,  and  with  the  other 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Vietnam.  We 
also  spoke  with  people  from  the  Viet- 
namese Government  who  are  trying  to 
cooperate  in  producing  the  remains  of 
all  of  the  MIA's. 

I  share  the  conclusions  articulated 
by  Senator  JOHNSTON  and  Senator 
Simpson,  who  is  also  part  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation,  that  it  appears 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  is 
trying.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the 
comments  made  by  General  Needham. 
and  those  of  Admiral  Larson.  They  are 
complimentary  of  what  the  Vietnamese 
Government  has  done.  However,  I  do 
not  know  if  the  actions  by  the  Viet- 
namese are  the  maximum  good-faith 
effort  possible. 

Senator  Smith  has  argued  very  per- 
suasively  that   the   Vietnamese   have 


not  given  maximum  effort.  He  has 
backed  up  his  generalization  with  spe- 
cific indicators,  if  nonspecific  evidence. 
But  there  is  really  more  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  can  do  by  way  of 
disclosing  the  locale  of  remains  of 
MIA's. 

I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  best  position  to 
make  that  determination.  The  Presi- 
dent, with  his  executive  authority  and 
with  his  access  to  much  more  informa- 
tion than  any  Senator  has,  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  any  Senator  or  the 
Senate  as  a  body. 

We  know  as  a  matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience that  no  matter  how  hard  we 
probe — I  served  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  for  6  years— and  press  the 
executive  branch  for  the  facts,  we  just 
do  not  get  the  full  facts.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  of  life  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  there  is  concealment  even 
from  the  key  members  of  the  key  com- 
mittees in  the  face  of  specific  requests 
and  in  the  face  of  specific  representa- 
tions by  the  executive  branch.  That  is 
a  very  troublesome  fact,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  is  a  fact  that  I  have  seen  now 
in  my  14th  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  President  knows  more  than  we 
do.  I  had,  frankly,  expected  Senator 
Smith  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  to 
preclude  the  President  from  lifting  the 
embargo  on  the  basis  of  what  Senator 
Smith  believes  to  be  true. 

That  is  what  I  had  candidly  expected. 
As  soon  as  I  returned  from  the  trip  to 
Vietnam,  I  sought  Senator  Smith  out 
and  talked  with  him  about  it  and  went 
over  with  him  to  the  extent  I  could  the 
specific  facts  that  he  had  and  some, 
candidly,  he  would  not  tell  me  about.  I 
understand  that,  too,  in  terms  of  con- 
fidentiality. Based  on  where  he  was,  I 
thought  he  might  well  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Senate  should  say  to  the 
President:  Do  not  lift  the  embargo.  He 
has  not  said  that.  If  he  had  said  that,  I 
do  not  think  I  would  have  gone  that  far 
with  him,  because  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  the  President  has  access 
to  more  information  than  Senator 
Smith.  Senator  Smith,  may  the  Record 
show,  is  smiling  and  nodding  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

My  colleague.  Senator  McCain,  is  on 
the  floor,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  more  standing  than  Senator 
McCain  on  this  or  any  other  issue  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  war.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  our  congressional  delega- 
tion went  to  the  monument  for  Senator 
McCain  in  Vietnam  by  the  lake  where 
he  was  downed.  Senator  McCain  is 
smiling,  and  he  finds  it  somewhat  em- 
barrassing to  be  a  war  hero,  but  that  is 
part  of  the  problem  he  will  have  to 
bear.  We  all  had  our  pictures  taken  in 
front  of  the  monument,  and  a  group 
photo  as  well,  because  we  have  so  much 
respect  and  admiration  for  Senator 
McCain. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  Senator 
McCain,  and  I  appreciated  his  conament 
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yesterday  when  I  endorsed  what  Admi- 
ral Larson  said  and  what  General  Need- 
ham  said,  and  he  is  prepared  to  back 
their  view  in  lifting  the  embargo.  My 
own  sense  is  not  to  accept  their  judg- 
ment but  to  look  for  the  standards, 
which  I  think  are  more  important.  The 
standard  that  I  think  is  most  impor- 
tant is  whether  there  has  been  a  maxi- 
mum good-faith  effort  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  tell  us  all  they 
know  about  the  MIA's  and  the  remains 
of  the  MIA's.  I  am  not  prepared  to  base 
my  decision  on  what  is  the  maximum 
pressure  or  leverage. 

I  see  my  time  has  expired,  as  the 
Chair  is  about  to  pound  the  gavel.  I 
shall  conclude  at  this  point  with 
thanks  to  Senator  Smith  for  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
support  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  in 
Vietnam.  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel at  the  Pentagon  and  Pacific 
Command  in  Hawaii,  POW/MIA  ana- 
lysts at  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, diplomatic  officials  at  the  State 
Department,  the  President,  and  most 
importantly,  the  families  of  those 
missing  in  action  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  calling  for  the 
expeditious  removal  of  the  United 
States  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

I  join  a  distinguished  group  of  fellow 
Vietnam  veterans  in  supporting  this 
course  of  action;  among  them,  Sen- 
ators John  Kerry  and  John  McCain, 
with  whom  I  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  and  with 
whom  I  continue  to  join  in  advancing 
the  objective  of  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  our  POW/MIAs. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  we 
created  a  diplomatic  framework, 
known  as  the  roadmap,  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue.  We  established  clear 
benchmarks  in  the  roadmap  that  had 
to  be  met  by  the  Vietnamese  in  order 
for  our  economic  and  political  rela- 
tions to  be  restored.  The  Vietnamese 
have  taken  many  steps  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  under  the  framework. 

Following  Assistant  Secretary  Win- 
ston Lord's  trip  to  Vietnam  last 
month,  the  State  Department  reported 
to  me  that  the  Vietnamese  have  exhib- 
ited far  more  cooperation  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  provided  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Lord  new  documents  from  the 
immediate  post-war  period,  and  reiter- 
ated to  him  their  commitment  to  co- 
operate in  all  phases  of  our  POW/MIA 
investigation. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  four  key 
areas  President  Clinton  has  announced 
in  which  he  sought  further  progress  by 
the  Vietnamese  in  POW/MIA  account- 
ing— remain's,  discrepancy  cases,  tri-  ^ 
lateral  cooperation,  and  archives — 
there  have  been  significant  develop- 
ments on  all  these  fronts  in  recent 
months. 


Specifically,  67  sets  of  remains  were 
returned  in  1993.  a  number  higher  than 
nearly  any  previous  year.  We  have  re- 
duced the  discrepancy  case  number  to 
73.  and  trilateral  excavation  teams  in 
late  1993  recovered  remains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lao  and  Vietnamese  bor- 
ders. Further,  the  JTF-FA  in  Hanoi  de- 
scribes the  progress  made  to  date  in 
the  area  of  archival  research  as  superb. 

Mr.  President,  beginning  earlier  this 
month  8  American  POW/MIA  exca- 
vation teams  fanned  out  to  13  different 
provinces  in  Vietnam  to  dig  and  exam- 
ine crash  sites.  They  are  just  now  fin- 
ishing up  3  weeks  of  work.  Eighty-four 
Americans  are  involved  in  the  effort, 
and  the  next  mission  is  expected  to  in- 
clude even  more  American  personnel. 
The  Vietnamese  fully  support,  and  are 
cooperating  with,  these  field  oper- 
ations. 

Last  August.  Premier  Vo  Van  Kiet 
gave  me  his  personal  assurance  that 
the  Vietnamese  would  help  American 
investigators  in-country.  He  told  me 
that  while  "we  can't  find  what  was  lost 
one  hundred  percent,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  will  try  all  ways  and 
means  to  try  to  resolve  outstanding 
problems  with  sympathy." 

Mr.  President,  besides  speaking  to 
the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Manh  Cam  at  length.  I  saw 
concrete  examples  of  cooperation  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  Hanoi,  Danang,  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City.  When  I  arrived  in 
Hanoi.  I  wais  briefed  by  JTF-FA  person- 
nel and  assured  that  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram was  underway  that  would  allow 
Vietnamese  citizens  to  turn  in  remains 
or  evidence  relating  to  American  POW/ 
MIAs  and  not  face  retribution.  JTF-FA 
were  hopeful  about  the  prospects  of  the 
amnesty  program,  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  reported  to  me  yester- 
day that  it  has  helped  to  resolve  a 
number  of  POW/MIA  cases. 

An  oral  history  program  has  also 
been  initiated,  and  when  I  visited  the 
Ranch  in  Hanoi  where  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary is  based,  JTF-FA  staff  were  work- 
ing their  way  through  specific  inter- 
views, with  past  Vietnamese  leaders 
and  cadre  that  would  have  possible 
knowledge  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  They 
had  already  conducted  quite  a  few 
interviews,  with  a  handful  showing 
some  promise  of  useful  information. 

In  addition,  JTF-FA  personnel  are 
now  systematically  conducting  docu- 
mentation research.  Analysts  are  con- 
ducting interviews  with  Vietnamese 
journalists  who  covered  the  war.  comb- 
ing through  newspaper  morgues  for 
clues,  visiting  central  and  regimental 
level  military  museums,  and  examin- 
ing old  Vietnam  News  Agency  photos.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  com- 
prehensive approach  and  efficiency  of 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  this  would 
have  been  possible  had  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities stonewalled  American  inves- 
tigators.  There   would   have   been   no 


interviews  of  Vietnamese  military  offi- 
cials, visits  to  military  museums,  field 
excavations,  handing  over  of  remains, 
or  providing  of  information  on  discrep- 
ancy cases  if  the  Vietnamese  had  not 
acquiesced  to  our  demands  as  stated  in 
the  roadmap. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  continue 
with  this  forward  motion,  lifting  the 
embargo  will  help  accelerate  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  full  accountability. 
Our  own  interests— not  just  Viet- 
nam's— are  served  by  expanding  ties 
with  Vietnam.  Regretably.  we  will 
never  be  able  to  recover  every  remain 
and  close  every  case  relating  to  miss- 
ing Americans  in  Vietnam— nor  have 
we  been  able  to  do  so  for  any  war  prior 
to  Vietnam.  But  the  task  will  be  easier 
with  greater  and  more  access. 

What  we  risk  by  not  proceeding  is 
continued  Vietnamese  cooperation.  My 
interest  is  not  in  engaging  in  rhetori- 
cal saber  rattling  with  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi;  I  abhor  their  political 
system  and  condition  normalization  of 
relations  on  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  their  people. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  my  own  per- 
sonal observations  during  two  recent 
trips  to  Vietnam  and  my  active  partici- 
pation in  the  Select  Committee  on 
POW/MIA  Affair's  investigation  of  this 
issue.  I  trust  and  believe  United  States 
officials— from  General  Vessey  to  Gen- 
eral Needham  to  Admiral  Larson  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lord— who  tell  me 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  giving  us 
straight  answers  and  putting  forth 
their  best  effort  to  determine  the 
whereabouts  of  our  POW/MIA's.  These 
officials  have  laid  the  groundwork  to 
expand  the  baisis  by  which  the  JTF-FA 
is  conducting  its  work  across  Vietnam. 
Not  proceeding  would  represent  a  lost 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  our 
POW/MIA's  who  stood  and  fought  in 
Vietnam.  Lifting  the  economic  embar- 
go enhances  the  prospects  of  gaining 
more  answers  to  what  happened  to  our 
loved  ones,  so  I  lend  my  full  support  to 
this  measure  as  a  means  for  achieving 
such  a  goal. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  final  note,  as 
chairman  of  the  East  Asia  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  will  be  holding  a  hearing  late 
next  week  to  question  Clinton  adminis- 
tration officials  on  the  latest  progress. 
In  my  role  of  oversight,  I  look  forward 
to  laying  the  facts  out  to  the  American 
people,  and  helping  to  shape  future 
United  States  foreign  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  missing  servicemen  and 
economic  and  political  relations  with 
Vietnam. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  those  opportuni- 
ties that  if  we  do  not  take  it,  we  are 
going  to  set  the  whole  process  back.  I 
agree  very  much  with  the  arguments 
made  by  my  colleagues.  Senator  Kerry 
and  Senator  McCain,  and  many  others, 
on  this  particular  topic.  I  spent  time  in 
July  of  last  year  meeting  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  Vietnamese  officials,  including 
the  Premier,  the  Foreign  Minister.  I 
spent  time  in  a  hearing.  I  spent  time  in 
August  there.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  officials  in  Vietnam 
think  they  are  cooperating  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible.  They  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  told  them  that  if 
they  will  cooperate,  at  least  a  lifting  of 
the  embargo  can  take  place. 

It  is  my  very  firm  conviction  that  if 
we  do  not  do  something,  we  are  going 
to  set  back  this  process  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation we  have  to  have  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  a  full  accounting.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  requires,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  press  for  a  full  accounting, 
that  we  keep  that  commitment  and 
concern  about  loved  ones  that  have  not 
been  accounted  for.  We  can  best  do 
that  by  fulfilling  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain in  this  particular  case,  because 
the  Vietnamese  believe  in  good  faith 
that  they  have  complied  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for  the 
resolution  that  Senators  Kerry, 
McCain,  I,  and  others  put  in. 

With  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire,  I  understand  and  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  done  to  keep  the 
pressure  on.  But  in  this  case,  we  need 
to  make  a  decision  to  move  on  and 
allow  the  rest  of  the  process  to  take 
place  and  to  support  the  effort  for  the 
full  accounting. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  58  seconds  remaining.  There 
are  5  minutes  13  seconds  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  should  use  a  couple 
more  minutes,  and  then  we  will  close. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  going  to  be 
two  votes.  One  vote  is  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  something — not  mandating 
it,  not  telling  him  to  do  it  tomorrow, 
but  urging  him  to  expeditiously  move 
to  do  this.  The  President  has  been  con- 
sulting with  families.  He  will  continue 
to  consult  with  families.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  McCain.  Robb.  et  al..  amend- 
ment, that  changes  the  policy  of  today, 
except  to  urge  him  to  move  forward  in 
order  to  preserve  the  policy  of  today. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  Smith  is 
cleverly  calculated  to  change  the  cur- 
rent policy.  It  changes  President  Clin- 
ton's policy,  and  it  does  not  do  it  as  a 
sense  of  the  Senate.  It  mandates  it  by 
law.  It  tells  the  President  what  he 
must  do  in  the  context  of  this,  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  done  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  President  Reagan.  It 
sets  a  new  standard,  including  Viet- 
nam's responsibility  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  re- 
quires it  to  be  based  on  intelligence,  so 


the  veterans  groups  can  say:  You  did 
not  follow  the  intelligence;  or  you  did, 
not  knowing  whether  the  intelligence 
is  even  good. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  should 
not  order  the  President  to  do  some- 
thing; we  should  suggest.  This  is  not  a 
test  of  patriotism.  This  vote  is  not 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  getting 
an  accounting.  This  is  a  judgment  issue 
as  to  how  we  best  respect  the  com- 
manders in  the  field  who  are  getting 
the  accounting  and  respect  a  process 
that  has  been  underway  for  some  time. 
If  we  do  not  proceed  forward,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  can  lose  the  ability  to  get  the 
answers  we  are  getting  today. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  colleague  sug- 
gested that  I  have  some  other  motive. 
I  have  not  suggested  anything  about 
his  motives.  The  fact  is  that  I  sat 
through  hearing  after  hearing,  asked 
the  toughest  questions  of  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  others,  helped  get  millions  of  docu- 
ments declassified,  have  traveled  eight 
times  to  Vietnam,  flown  at  risk  in  So- 
viet helicopters  across  their  territory, 
and  spent  hours  trying  to  get  answers. 
I  have  listened  to  the  people  in  the 
field — something  that  we  did  not  do 
during  the  war  itself. 

The  people  in  the  field  are  saying  to 
us:  Lift  this  embargo.  You  will  help  us 
get  answers  for  the  families.  We  have 
to  turn  away  from  a  policy  of  retribu- 
tion to  a  policy  that  makes  sense — 
common  sense.  For  19  years,  we  did 
nothing;  for  19  years,  we  got  very  few 
answers,  if  any,  for  our  families.  For  19 
years,  we  were  not  engaged.  But  since 
General  Vessey,  who  says  "lift  the 
embargo"  got  engaged,  we  are  getting 
answers  for  our  families.  General 
Vessey  has  spent  hours  working  this 
process.  He  says,  "Lift  the  embargo." 
Admiral  Larson,  who  is  the  commander 
in  charge,  says,  "Lift  it."  General 
Needham,  who  is  working  day  to  day  at 
risk  of  life  with  other  American  sol- 
diers, says,  "Lift  it." 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  say 
Vietnam  has  not  done  everything  they 
can.  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  or  not. 
You  cannot  prove  they  have  not.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  a  process  in  place  that  puts 
them  to  the  test.  Senator  McCain  and 
Senator  Robb  and  Senator  Bob  Kerrey 
and  Senator  Larry  Pressler  and  I,  all 
Vietnam  veterans,  are  not  asking  this 
U.S.  Senate  to  trust  the  Vietnamese. 
We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  put  in 
place  a  continuing  process  that  veri- 
fies, that  puts  them  to  the  test,  that 
asks  for  more  information,  and  that 
guarantees  our  ability  to  get  it. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  began  this 
process  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  se- 
lect committee,  we  had  no  office  in 
Vietnam,  no  ability  to  get  archives,  no 
access  to  the  countryside.  We  had  no 
ability  to  follow  up  on  live  sighting  re- 
ports. Now  we  have  American  soldiers 
landing  in  helicopters,  not  on  search 
and  destroy  missions  but  on  search  and 


discover  missions.  American  soldiers 
again  are  walking  through  Vietnam, 
unescorted,  asking  questions  of  the  vil- 
lagers. We  do  that  at  the  sufferance  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

Unless  we  continue  this  process, 
which  they  could  cut  off  tomorrow,  we 
will  not  serve  the  families.  If  you  want 
to  serve  the  families,  you  will  vote  to 
lift  the  embargo.  If  you  want  to  put  the 
war  behind  us  and  act  in  a  statesman- 
like fashion  and  look  to  the  future  and 
protect  the  interests  of  this  Nation, 
you  will  vote  to  lift  the  embargo. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Re- 
publican leader,  Senator  DOLE. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  debate  very  carefully.  In 
fact,  last  night  I  went  home  and  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn].  I  must  say  it  is  a 
judgment  call  as  just  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  certainly  respect  all  those  who  are 
associated  on  the  other  side.  Senator 
Robb,  Senator  McCain,  Senator  Kerry. 
and  Senator  Kerrey. 

I  understand  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  import,  but  I  do  not  really  under- 
stand why  there  would  be  opposition  to 
the  amendment  that  we  are  offering.  It 
just  says  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  he  ought 
to  make  a  determination. 

My  association  with  Vietnam  POW's 
and  MIA's  goes  way  back  to  1970.  In 
fact,  I  wore  my  collea«-ue.  Senator 
McCain's  bracelet  around.  I  did  not 
know  he  would  be  a  colleague  at  that 
time.  I  remember  going  to  President 
Nixon  saying  we  have  to  do  something 
about  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  remember 
going  to  a  meeting  in  1970  at  Constitu- 
tion Hall  when  only  30  people  showed 
up,  including  two  Members  of  Congress, 
to  talk  about  the  plight  of  the  POW's 
and  MIA's.  I  remember  promising  the 
group  of  families  at  that  meeting  that 
we  would  fill  Constitution  Hall  in  90 
days,  and  we  did.  The  speaker  at  that 
time  was  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew — 
a  long  time  ago — and  we  filled  Con- 
stitution Hall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
use  my  leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  we  filled  Constitu- 
tion Hall.  I  know  it  has  been  a  long 
time.  It  has  been  a  long  time,  and  soon- 
er or  later  you  just  have  to  cut  it  off. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
recitation  of  those  still  missing  from 
Korea  and  World  War  n.  They  were  big- 
ger numbers  of  missing  from  those 
wars  than  from  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  they  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  Vietnam.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  still  some  families  out 
there  who  just  would  like  one  last  cer- 
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tification  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  progress  is  not  only 
good,  but  that  this  is  it:  Vietnam  is  not 
withholding.  They  are  willing  to  accept 
that. 

It  is  the  families  that  have  endured 
the  pain  of  not  knowing  for  20  or  more 
years.  Families  who  deserve  final  an- 
swers. Let's  finally  have  an  answer  for 
Jane  Duke  Gaylor  in  El  Dorado.  KS.  as 
to  what  happened  to  her  son.  Charles 
Duke,  a  civilian  technician  missing 
from  Pleiku.  Vietnam,  since  May  30, 
1970.  Answers  to  Mary  Hall  in  Altoona. 
KS,  as  to  what  happened  to  her  hus- 
band. T.  Sgt.  Willis  R.  Hall  at  Lima 
Site  85.  overrun  March  11.  1968.  And  an- 
swers to  Carol  Hrdlicka  in  Conway 
Springs.  KS.  as  to  what  happened  to 
her  husband.  Col.  David  Hrdlicka,  shot 
down  over  Laos  in  1965,  and  whose  pic- 
ture appeared  in  Pravda  and  in  Viet- 
namese newspapers  in  1966. 

In  that  time,  there  has  been  some 
progres.s — 345  Americans  have  been  ac- 
counted for.  But  this  progress  only  oc- 
curred after  serious  and  sustained  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States.  The  track 
records  is  crystal  clear:  Vietnam  has 
lied,  concealed,  and  dissembled  for  20 
years.  They  give  up  information  and 
remains  only  when  the  Government 
makes  a  political  decision  that  it 
serves  their  political  goals.  And.  as  the 
administration's  decisions  to  support 
IMF  loans  to  Vietnam  in  July  1993.  and 
to  ease  the  embargo  in  September  1993 
show:  The  Vietnamese  strategy  to  con- 
trol release  of  remains  and  information 
for  political  leverage  is  working. 

The  Kerrj'-McCain  amendment  says 
the  embargo  should  be  lifted  expedi- 
tiously. The  Smith-Dole  amendment 
says  the  President  should  not  lift  the 
current  embargo  until  he  makes  a  de- 
termination that  Vietnam  has  provided 
remains  and  information  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  reason  to  believe  Vietnam 
continues  to  withhold.  If  Vietnam  has 
already  fully  cooperated — as  some  of 
their  supporters  appear  to  believe — the 
President  can  make  this  determination 
tomorrow. 

If,  however.  Vietnam  is  allowing 
highly  publicized  searches  of  already 
excavated  crash  sites,  while  holding 
back  remains,  crucial  documents,  and 
information  about  cases  our  intel- 
ligence community  believes  they  could 
provide — we  should  not  lift  the  embar- 
go. And.  if  Vietnam  is  holding  back  in- 
formation as  many  credible  observers 
believe,  lifting  the  embargo  would  be 
the  worst  possible  decision.  It  would 
let  the  Vietnamese  Government  know 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  con- 
siders accounting  for  America's  POW' 
MIA's  a  matter  of  the  highest  national 
priority.  It  would  let  the  Vietnamese 
know  that  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing is  now  on  the  back  burner.  And  it 
would  let  the  Vietnamese  know  that 
business  interests  take  precedence  over 
the  interests  of  seeking  knowledge 
about  the  fate  of  Americans  who  served 


their  country  in  a  war  too  many  are 
willing  to  forget. 

I  hope  all  Senators  can  agree  that  we 
should  respect  the  views  of  the  families 
of  those  unaccounted  for  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  They  are  not  unreasonable. 
They  are  not  saying  keep  the  embargo 
until  after  the  fullest  possible  resolu- 
tion is  obtained.  What  they  are  asking 
for  is  simple:  Do  not  lift  the  embargo 
until  Vietnam  provide'^  information 
that  our  own  intelligence  community 
says  it  can  easily  provide  if  Vietnam 
makes  the  political  decision  to  do  it. 
What  the  families  oppose  is  pa.yment  in 
advance.  What  they  support  is  reci- 
procity— a  clear  sign  that  Vietnam  has 
done  what  it  can  easily  do  to  resolve 
their  uncertainty. 

Mr.  President.  the  Smith-Dole 
amendment  simply  lays  out  a  deter- 
mination by  the  President  on  Vietnam- 
ese-POW/MIA  cooperation  before  the 
embargo  is  lifted.  I  would  hope  all  my 
colleagues  could  support  it.  If  POW/ 
MIA  cooperation  is  as  good  as  many 
Senators  stated  last  night,  they  should 
be  able  to  support  this  language. 

I  am  not  certain — I  guess  maybe 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  vote  for 
both  amendments.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  is  going  to  make  some 
findings.  He  is  not  going  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo without  making  some  findings 
on  the  issue. 

I  just  suggest  that  all  the  amend- 
ment does  is  lay  out  a  determination 
by  the  President  on  Vietnamese-POW 
cooperation  before  the  embargo  is  lift- 
ed. 

I  do  not  know  any  reasons  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues last  night,  and  certainly  Sen- 
ator Kerry  of  Massachusetts  has  done 
precisely  what  he  said  he  had  done.  He 
has  been  to  Vietnam  eight  times.  He 
has  flown  all  over  the  country  and  he 
has  held  2  years  of  hearings.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  done  the 
same,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  many  others. 

But  this  amendment  is  simply  an  af- 
firmation of  President  Clinton's  posi- 
tion, and  this  is  what  he  said  on  No- 
vember 11,  1992.  It  is  his  quote: 

I  have  sent  a  clear  message  that  there  will 
'oe  no  normalization  of  relations  with  any 
nation  that  is  at  all  suspected  of  withholding 
any  information.  We  must  have  as  full  an  ac- 
counting as  humanly  possible. 

Our  amendment  simply  asks  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  on 
his  own  standard:  is  Vietnam  suspected 
of  withholding  any  information?  If  he 
says  no.  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Maybe  the  President  will  think 
things  have  changed  since  he  made 
that  statement.  Maybe  the  President 
thinks  Vietnam  is  not  withholding  in- 
formation. Then  he  should  welcome 
this  amendment  as  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  concerns  of  the  families. 


Maybe  there  are  not  that  many  of 
them.  Maybe  this  is  not  a  big  issue.  It 
is  probably  not  going  to  win  or  lose 
any  election  for  anyone.  But  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  some  people.  Maybe 
they  ought  to  give  up.  Maybe  they 
ought  to  give  up  hope. 

But  I  happen  to  believe,  based  on  the 
information  available  to  me,  that  Viet- 
nam is  not  being  fully  forthcoming. 
They  are  allowing  a  lot  of  activity.  We 
get  a  lot  of  activity  around  here  a  lot 
of  times  and  do  not  do  anything.  There 
is  a  lot  of  activity  around  here  but 
nothing  happens. 

But  as  President  Clinton  said  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Smith  last  month.  "I 
will  not  accept  mere  activity  by  Viet- 
nam on  the  POW/MIA  issue  as 
progress." 

Supporters  of  normalization  with 
Vietnam  talked  about  remains  turned 
over  in  1993.  But  remains  alone  do  not 
provide  a  final  answer  to  the  families' 
uncertainty— unless  cases  are  resolved. 
According  to  information  prepared  by 
the  National  League  of  Families,  only 
three  Americans  previously  unac- 
counted for  in  Vietnam  have  had  their 
status  fully  resolved  in  the  last  year. 

We  need  to  compare  apples  with  ap- 
ples. Previous  administrations  counted 
resolved  cases — not  unidentified  re- 
mains— as  a  measure  of  progress. 
Maybe  some  of  the  remains  will  lead  to 
cases  being  finally  resolved  in  the  fu- 
ture—I hope  so.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  three  resolved  cases  in  1993  is 
sufficient  to  justify  a  decision  to  lift 
the  embargo — especial Ij'  when  so  many 
Qualified  experts  say  Vietnam  is  hold- 
ing back. 

Can  it  truly  be  that  difficult  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
sought  in  February  1973.  when  he  pre- 
sented over  80  folders  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese in  Hanoi.  Information  contained  in 
these  folders — from  Vietnamese 
sources— proved  that  American  POW's 
were  at  one  time  alive,  because  their 
pictures  were  published'  in  newspapers 
in  Laos.  Vietnam,  Russia,  and  other 
Communist  countries.  These  are  easy 
cases  for  Vietnam  to  solve.  The  United 
States  has  waited  far  too  long  for  these 
answers— answers  Vietnam  could  pro- 
vide if  it  wanted  to. 

Let  me  quote  Carl  Ford,  a  career  in- 
telligence officer  and  senior  Defense 
Department  official  from  1989  to  1993: 

The  amount  of  information  the  Vietnam- 
ese could  share  with  us  but  are  concealing 
and  withholding  is  enormous.  Everybody 
knows  the  Vietnamese  are  holding  out. 

Richard  Childress,  NSC  official 
throughout  the  Reagan  years,  said: 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
studiously  avoided  giving  us  documents  that 
would  resolve  many  outstanding  cases. 

Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Childress  are  not 
among  those  accused  of  harboring  con- 
spiracy theories  on  the  POW/MIA  issue. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  sav- 
aged by  many  accusations  over  the 
years  for  being  too  soft  on  Vietnam. 


In  my  view,  there  is  room  for  legiti- 
mate disagreement  over  the  issue  of 
Vietnamese  cooperation.  The  Smith- 
Dole  amendment  would  allow  the 
President  to  make  his  view  known  be- 
fore he  lifts  the  embargo  on  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
documents  prepared  by  the  National 
League  of  Families,  including  a  record 
of  the  Clinton  administration's  com- 
mitments, and  an  article,  entitled 
"Will  Clinton  Buy  Hanoi's  POW  Cha- 
rade," be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, lifting  the  embargo — if  Viet- 
nam is  holding  back  information  and 
remains — is  not  about  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  past.  Lifting  the  embar- 
go will  help  heal  those  wounds — only  if 
we  can  all  be  assured  that  Vietnam  is 
no  longer  withholding  information  and 
remains  for  political  purposes.  Vote  for 
the  Kerry-McCain  amendment  if  you 
believe  the  embargo  should  be  lifted. 
But  also  vote  for  the  Smith-Dole 
amendment  if  you  believe  the  families 
of  those  who  served  for  this  country  de- 
serve answers  before  the  embargo  is 
lifted.  Adoption  of  the  Smith-Dole 
amendment  will  help  achieve  the  end 
we  all  seek. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  an 
opportunity  here  to,  reinforce  the 
President's  constitutional  right  to 
make  policy — all  we  ask  is  a  simple  de- 
termination. If  he  makes  that  deter- 
mination, then  we  probably  would  ac- 
cept it. 

Madam  President,  again  I  thank  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
They  were  there.  We  were  not  there. 
They  understand  it  probably  better 
than  any  of  us  who  were  in  earlier  con- 
flicts. But  the  question  is  the  same: 
When  do  we  tell  the  families  that  it  is 
over?  Maybe  it  is  very  important.  I 
know  there  are  a  lot  of  economic  op- 
portunities in  Vietnam.  A  lot  of  busi- 
nesses are  very  interested  in  this 
amendment,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
embargo  is  probably  going  to  be  lifted, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  asking 
much  in  the  Smith-Dole  amendment. 
We  hope  it  might  have  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

Exhibit  1 
Memorandum  to  Me.mbers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate 
From;  Ann  Mills  Griffiths,  executive  direc- 
tor. 
Subject:  Position  on  United  States  relations 
with  Vietnam  in  the  context  of  POW/MIA 
progress. 
Date:  January  26.  1994. 

The  POW/MIA  families  urge  your  imme- 
diate support  for  the  Dole/Smith  amendment 
to  the  Kerry/McCain  amendment  to  S.  1281. 
the  State  Department  Authorization  Bill. 
Your  support  will  demonstrate  that  you  have 
done  your  best  on  behalf  of  the  POW/MIA 
families  and  veterans  in  your  state,  to  en- 
sure that  the  U.S.  obtains  the  fullest  pos- 
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sible  accounting  for  Americans  still  missing 
from  the  Vietnam  War. 

We  back  President  Clinton  on  the  need  for 
full  implementation  of  the  four  criteria  he 
outlined  on  July  2nd  and  reaffirmed  on  Sep- 
tember 14th  of  last  year.  Like  him.  the  POW 
MIA  families  "will  not  accept  mere  activity 
by  Vietnam  on  POW  MIA  issues  as  progress." 
The  families  and  our  nation's  veterans  want 
and  deserve  real  answers.  The  perception  of 
"progress"  now  taking  place  is  based  largely 
on  increased  activities,  not  results  which  ac- 
count for  our  missing  relatives. 

If  Vietnam  unilaterally  provides  the  re- 
mains of  Americans  and  incident-related 
documents  which  the  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity believes  they  are  withholding,  the 
National  League  of  POW  MIA  Families  is  not 
opposed  to  reciprocal  steps  by  the  U.S.  to 
improve  diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 
We  have  supported  that  approach  since  1989 
and  advocated  humanitarian  assistance  since 
1986.  What  we  oppose  are  steps  by  the  U.S.  to 
meet  Vietnam's  economic  and  political  ob- 
jectives before  their  leadership  authorizes 
unilateral  actions  which  would  rapidly  ac- 
count for  hundreds  of  Americans. 

Our  position  on  living  POWs  is  that  Ameri- 
cans were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  war.  have 
not  been  returned,  must  be  assumed  still 
alive  without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  can  easily 
resolve  these  questions.  If  Americans  last 
known  alive  in  captivity  are  no  longer  liv- 
ing, their  remains  should  be  readily  avail- 
able to  Vietnamese  authorities.  Field 
"searches"  are  not  necessary  to  resolve 
these  cases:  a  political  decision  by  the  Viet- 
namese leadership  is  required. 

Vietnam's  ability-  to  Rapidly  Account  for 
Missing  Americans 

Family  members,  veterans  and  other 
League  supporters  throughout  the  country 
oppose  further  steps  to  lift  the  U.S.  embargo 
or  improve  political  relations  until  Hanoi 
makes  the  decision  to  cooperate  fully  and 
stops  manipulating  this  issue.  The  League 
supports  reciprocity,  but  not  when  Vietnam 
is  clearly  withholding  answers  from  the  fam- 
ilies. 

One  way  of  viewing  what  the  U.S.  knows 
and  what  Vietnam  can  do  is  by  looking  at 
what  Hanoi  has  not.  but  could  have  done. 
U.S.  intelligence  and  other  data  confirms 
over  200  unaccounted  for  discrepancy  cases  of 
Americans  last  known  alive,  reported  alive, 
or  in  close  proximity  to  capture.  In  approxi- 
mately 100  of  these  cases,  investigations 
have  reportedly  been  sufficient  to  confirm 
death.  Hanoi  knows  that  these  are  highest 
priority  cases,  as  they  relate  directly  to  the 
live  prisoner  issue.  If  deceased,  remains  of 
these  Americans  are  logically  the  most  read- 
ily available  for  repatriation  since  they  were 
captured  on  the  ground  or  in  direct  proxim- 
ity to  PAVN  forces.  Yet.  Vietnam  has  pur- 
posely avoided  accounting  for  these  Ameri- 
cans, allowing  only  "investigations"  to  de- 
termine fate,  while  signaling  availability  of 
more  data. 

U.S.  wartime  and  post-war  reporting  on 
specific  cases,  captured  Vietnamese  docu- 
ments concerning  the  handling  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners and  casualties,  and  debriefs  of  com- 
munist Vietnamese  captives,  reinforced  by 
U.S.  monitored  directives  and  other  report- 
ing, formed  a  clear  picture  of  a  comprehen- 
sive North  Vietnamese  system  for  collection 
of  remains  and  information  dating  back  to 
the  French-Indochina  War.  Specific  sources 
such  as  the  mortician  in  1979.  substantiated 
by  others  in  the  1980's.  highlighted  remains 
storage  as  a  key  factor  in  obtaining  account- 
ability. 


During  the  war  and  since,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  placed  great  value  on  the  recov- 
ery and/or  recording  of  burial  locations  of 
U.S.  remains.  During  the  war.  if  jeopardized 
by  imminent  discovery  or  recovery  by  U.S. 
forces,  burial  was  immediate  to  hide  the  re- 
mains, then  disintei-ment  when  possible,  pho- 
tography and  reburial.  or  transfer  to  Hanoi  if 
feasible.  Evidence  of  this  process  is  con- 
firmed by  U.S.  intelligence. 

Assessment  of  community-wide  intel- 
ligence serves  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  expecta- 
tions that  hundreds  of  Americans  could  be 
rapidly  accounted  for  with  unilateral  Viet- 
namese action  to  repatriate  remains.  In  1986- 
87,  the  entire  Intelligence  community  main- 
tained higher  estimates,  but  the  numbers 
were  subsequently  further  screened  to  estab- 
lish the  most  realistic  targets  for  the  Viet- 
namese government  to  meet. 

Forensic  evidence  serves  as  another  basis 
for  establishing  expectations.  Roughly  65% 
of  the  279  identified  remains  returned  from 
Vietnam  since  the  end  of  the  war  have  shown 
evidence  of  both  above  and  below  ground 
storage.  This  is  hard  evidence,  confirmed  by 
forensic  scientists. 

After  two  years  of  no  results  from  the  Vi- 
etnamese in  1979-80.  during  a  September.  1982 
ABC  "Nightline"  program,  SRV  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  Hatly  denied 
holding  any  U.S.  remains,  as  had  SRV  offi- 
cials throughout  the  Carter  Administration: 
Vietnam  returned  8  stored  remains  in  1983. 
Negotiations  for  a  two-year  plan  in  1985 
brought  the  largest  number  of  remains  ob- 
tained to  that  point:  nearly  all  38  showed 
evidence  of  storage.  In  1987.  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  the  largest  number  of  remains  re- 
turned during  one  year.  62  in  1988.  30  of  which 
were  returned  at  one  time.  Nearly  all  were 
virtually  complete  skeletons  which  showed 
clear  evidence  of  storage;  there  are  more  re- 
cent examples. 

The  total  number  of  identified  remains  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  with  evidence  of  stor- 
age does  not  equal  the  number  reported 
stored  by  valid  sources,  nor  come  close  to 
the  USG  assessment  of  remains  available  for 
unilateral  SRV  repatriation.  Evidence  of 
storage  exists  on  remains  returned  this  year, 
but  not  yet  identified;  an  important  signal 
was  also  sent  by  the  SRV  in  a  1989  stored-re- 
mains  repatriation.  Both  instances  revealed 
province-level  storage  curation;  there  are 
many  other  examples. 

Vietnamese  officials  have  also  admitted 
storage  of  remains.  In  1985.  following  up  an 
initiative  through  a  regional  government,  an 
NSC  official  met  privately  with  a  politburo- 
level  Vietnamese  official  during  an  NSC-led 
U.S.  delegation  to  Hanoi.  The  carefully 
drawn  plan  was  for  negotiations  on  live  pris- 
oners and  remains.  The  SRV  foreign  minister 
indicated  that  no  live  prisoners  were  on  the 
table  for  discussion,  but  that  the  hundreds  of 
remains  discussed  through  the  third  party 
were. 

In  order  to  test  the  scope  of  Vietnamese 
knowledge,  two  specific  cases  were  officially 
presented  to  SRV  officials  in  1985-86  with  a 
request  for  their  unilateral  assistance;  both 
losses  occurred  in  Lao  territory  under  PAVN 
control  during  the  war.  One  was  returned 
unilaterally  in  1988.  98%  complete  and  stored 
above  ground  since  the  incident.  Vietnam 
has  unilaterally  repatriated  stored  remains 
from  remote  locations  spanning  the  entire 
war.  , 

There  is  continuity  today.  In  1991  and  1993. 
the  SRV  provided  graves  registration  lists 
with  names  of  unaccounted  for  Americans. 
Inclusion  of  these  names  was  likely  again 
purposeful,  as  was  filtering  through  private 
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channels  photo^aphs  of  dead,  unaccounted 
for  Americans  whose  remains  have  not  yet 
been  returned.  Combat  photography  was  di- 
rected by  the  DRV/SRV  government:  DRV/ 
PRG  soldiers  did  not  own  personal  cameras, 
much  less  carry  them.  Regardless  of  mixed 
or  conflicting  signals  on  both  sides,  these 
and  other  actions  by  SRV  officials  are  in- 
tended to  signal  the  U.S.  of  remains  avail- 
ability. 

Information  obtained  from  field  operations 
after  the  war,  including  recent  Joint  task 
Force-Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA)  activities, 
also  reveals  that  central  DRV/SRV  authori- 
ties systematically  recovered  American  re- 
mains. Eyewitnesses  reported  central  au- 
thorities arriving  to  supervise  remains  re- 
coveries of  Americans  not  yet  accounted  for. 
As  long  as  Vietnam  continues  to  benefit  fi- 
nancially and  politically  from  field  inves- 
tigations of  these  same  cases,  Hanoi  has  lit- 
tle motivation  to  unilaterally  repatriate  re- 
mains now  being  withheld. 

Status  op  the  POW/mia  Issue:  January  12. 
1994 

2,238  Americans  are  still  prisoner,  missing 
and  unaccounted  for  from  the  Vietnam  War. 
A  breakdown  by  country  of  loss  follows: 
Vietnam  1,647  (North— 602:  South— 1,045): 
Laos— 505:  Cambodia— 78:  Chinese  territorial 
waters— 8.  Over  80%  of  U.S.  losses  in  Laos 
and  90%  of  those  in  Cambodia  occurred  in 
areas  controlled  by  Vietnamese  forces  during 
the  war.  The  League  seeks  the  return  of  all 
prisoners,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
all  missing  Americans  and  repatriation  of  all 
recoverable  remains. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  League's  efforts  is 
resolving  the  live  prisoner  issue.  Official  in- 


telligence information  supports  the  fact  that 
Americans  known  to  have  been  alive  in  cap- 
tivity in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  did 
not  return  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  these  Americans  remain 
alive  in  captivity  today.  As  a  matter  cf  pol- 
icy, the  USG  operates  under  the  assumption 
that  U.S.  POWs  could  still  be  held. 

Archival  research  in  Vietnam  has  produced 
over  20.000  documents,  photographs  and 
other  materials  related  to  U.S.  POW/MIA's: 
only  approximately  1%  of  the  new  informa- 
tion relates  to  missing  for  Americans.  Uni- 
lateral Vietnamese  repatriation  of  remains 
has  been  the  most  productive  means  of 
achieving  accountability.  Despite  the  exten- 
sive joint  field  activities  in  Vietnam,  only 
three  Americans  were  accounted  for  in  1993 
from  that  process.  The  decreased  number  of 
experienced  specialists  directly  involved  in 
the  in-country  accounting  process  has 
brought  justifiable  criticism  from  the  fami- 
lies and  veterans.  The  League  believes  that 
it  is  imperative  to  have  language-capable, 
knowledgeable  personnel  conducting  all  as- 
pects of  joint  field  operations  in  all  three 
Indochina  countries. 

Joint  field  activities  in  Laos  have  been 
productive  and,  increasingly,  the  Laos  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  greater  flexibility 
while  U.S.  teams  are  in-country.  In  Cam- 
bodia, joint  investigations,  excavations  and 
surveys  have  now  resumed  due  to  increased 
stability  brought  by  the  newly  established 
Cambodian  Government.  Unlike  Vietnam 
where  a  comprehensive  wartime  and  post- 
war process  for  collection  and  retention  of 
information  and  remains  is  known  to  have 


existed,  joint  field  operations  are  crucial  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Hanoi's  calculated  decision  to  withhold  in- 
formation on  and  remains  of  America's  miss- 
ing continues  unabated.  U.S.  intelligence 
confirms  that  hundreds  of  U.S.  personnel 
could  rapidly  be  accounted  for  through  uni- 
lateral action  by  Vietnam  to  repatriate  re- 
mains and  provide  relevant  documents.  De- 
spite these  facts,  U.S.  officials  continue  to 
praise  Hanoi  in  an  apparent  effort  to  per- 
suade Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  the  embargo  should  be  lifted  and  rela- 
tions normalized.  The  League  supports  a  pol- 
icy of  reciprocal  steps  by  the  U.S.  to  respond 
to  concrete  results,  but  opposes  meeting  Ha- 
noi's economic  and  political  objectives  until 
their  leaders  decide  to  cooperate  seriously. 

For  the  latest  information,  call  the 
League's  Update  Line,  202'659-0133  24  hours  a 
day. 

statistics 
As  of  December  15,  1993,  1,715  first-hand 
live  sighting  reports  in  Indochina  have  been 
received  since  1975.  1,694  of  these  reports 
have  been  resolved,  the  majority  of  which 
pertain  to  individuals  who  have  since  left 
Indochina  (returned  POWs,  missionaries  or 
civilians  detained  for  violating  Vietnamese 
codes).  Approximately  25%  were  determined 
to  be  fabrications.  Twenty-one  first-hand 
Sightings  are  still  unresolved  and  are  under 
priority' investigation  using  all  available  in- 
telligence assets.  The  21  can  be  further  di- 
vided: 12  deal  with  reported  Americans  sight- 
ed in  a  prisoner  situation,  and  9  in  non-pris- 
oner situations.  The  years  during  which 
these  21  first-hand  sightings  occurred  is  list- 
ed below: 
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1992 


1993 
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At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  there  were 
2.583  Americans  who  were  listed  as  prisoner, 
missing,  or  killed  in  action^body  not  recov- 
ered. As  of  January  12.  1994.  2,238  are  still 
missing  or  unaccounted  for  from  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
345  Americans  accounted  for  since  the  end  of 
active  U.S.  involvement  in  the  War: 

1974-1975:  Post  war  year  28 

1976-1978:  USSRV  normalization  ne- 
gotiations    47 

1979-1981:  US/SRV  talks  break  down  ..  4 

1982-1984:  1st  Reagan  Administration  20 

1985-1988:  2nd  Reagan  Administration         145 

1989-1992:  Bush  Administration 96 

1993  Clinton  Administration'  5 

'3  from  Vietnam;  2  from  Cambodia. 
Over  90%  of  the  2,238  missing  Americans 
were  lost  in  Vietnam  or  in  areas  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  controlled  by  Vietnamese  forces 
during  the  war.  While  unilateral  Vietnamese 
repatriations  of  remains  have  accounted  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  returned  Americans, 
all  but  3  of  the  Americans  accounted  for  in 
Laos  have  been  the  result  of  joint  exca- 
vations. The  breakdown  by  country  of  the  345 
Americans  accounted  for  since  1973: 

Vietnam 280 

China  ; 2 

Other' 4 

Laos  56 

Cambodia 3 

'Recovered  by  indigenous  personnel:  1  from  NVN 
and  3  from  Laos. 

POW/MIA  Commitments  by  President 
Clinton/Clinton  Administration 
December  10,  1993.  The  President,  in  letter 
to  Senator  Bob  Smith,  (R^NH)  distributed  to 


attendees  of  Veterans  Briefing  December 
15th. 

"*  *  *  I  have  made  achieving  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs  the 
test  of  our  relationship  with  Vietnam.  *  *  * 
I  will  not  accept  mere  activity  by  Vietnam 
on  POW/MIA  issues  as  'progress.'  " 

November  11,  1993.  The  President,  during 
his  address  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Washington, 
DC. 

"Our  nation  has  a  particular  responsibility 
to  pursue  the  fate  of  our  missing  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  On  Memorial  Day.  I  pledged 
here  that  our  government  would  declassify 
and  make  available  virtually  all  documents 
related  to  those  who  never  returned  from 
that  war,  and  that  I  would  do  it  by  this  day. 
Veterans  Day.  I  can  tell  you  that  last 
evening,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  completed 
that  task.  That  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  I 
know  that  our  government,  our  nation  to- 
gether have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  missing  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  them  find  answers  and  peace  of 
mind." 

July  16.  1993.  Deputy  National  Security  Ad- 
visor Samuel  R.  Berger  in  his  address  to  the 
National  League  of  POW/MIA  Families  24th 
Annual  meeting. 

"*  *  *  The  President  understands  that 
while  the  processes  underway  in  Vietnam  are 
important,  the  litmus  tests  here  are  concrete 
results  and  solid  answers.  *  *  *  the  President 
felt  that  it  was  best  to  use  the  IFI  decision 
as  a  vehicle  both  for  recognizing  Vietnamese 
progress  to  date— and.  more  importantly, 
pressing  for  further  results.  The  President 
specifically  rejected  suggestions  that  he  lift 


the  trade  embargo,  partially  or  fully,  even 
though  that  position  disadvantages  Amer- 
ican business.  This  is  not  a  commercial  or 
diplomatic  issue  for  the  President,  it  is  a 
moral  one.  *  *  *  The  President  will  not  move 
forward  on  any  bilateral  economic  or  politi- 
cal steps— on  the  issues  we  truly  control — 
until  there  are  further  tangible  results  from 
the  Vietnamese.  *  *  *  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
date,  while  welcome,  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  changes  in  our  trade  embargo  or  fur- 
ther steps  in  U.S. -Vietnam  relations." 

July  2,  1993.  White  House  Press  Statement 
by  the  President  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Viet- 
nam. 

..*  *  *  Our  policy  toward  Vietnam  must  be 
driven  not  by  commercial  Interests  but  by 
the  overriding  purpose  of  achieving  further 
progress  toward  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  our  POW/MIAs  *  *  *  Progress  to  date 
is  simply  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
change  in  our  trade  embargo  or  any  further 
steps  toward  normalization.  Any  further 
steps  in  relations  between  our  two  nations 
depend  on  tangible  progress  on  the  outstand- 
ing POW/MIA  cases.  We  insist  upon  efforts 
by  the  Vietnamese  in  four  key  areas:  Re- 
mains: Concrete  results  from  efforts  on  their 
part  to  recover  and  repatriate  American  re- 
mains. Discrepancy  Cases:  Continued  resolu- 
tion .  .  .  Laos:  Further  assistance  in  imple- 
menting trilateral  investigation  with  the 
Lao:  Archives:  Accelerated  efforts  to  provide 
all  POW/MIA  related  documents  .  .  ." 

May  31,  1993.  During  his  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  the 
President  stated,  "Today  let  us  also  review  a 
pledge  to  the  families  ...  We  will  do  all  we 
can  to  give  you  not  only  the  attention  you 


have  asked  for  but  the  answers  you  deserve 
...  We  are  pressing  the  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide this  accounting  not  only  because  it  is 
the  central  outstanding  issue  in  our  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam,  but  because  it  is  a 
central  commitment  made  by  the  American 
government  to  our  people.  And  I  intend  to 

Vppn  it  '* 

April  23,  1993.  During  White  House  news 
conference. 

Question:  Before  the  U.S.  normalizes  rela- 
tions, allows  trade  to  go  forward,  do  you 
have  to  be  personally  assured  that  every  case 
has  been  resolved.  .  . 

The  President:  "A  lot  of  experts  say  you 
can  never  resolve  every  case.  .  .  .  But  what 
I  would  have  to  be  convinced  of  is  that  we 
had  gone  a  long  way  towards  resolving  every 
case  .  .  .  and  we're  not  there  yet.  Again,  I 
have  to  be  guided  a  little  bit  by  people  who 
know  a  lot  about  this,  and  I  confess  to  being 
much  more  heavily  influenced  by  the  fami- 
lies of  the  people  whose  lives  were  lost  there 
or  whose  lives  remain  in  question  than  by 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  other 
things  which  seem  so  compelling  in  this  mo- 
ment. I  just  am  very  infiuenced  by  how  the 
families  feel." 

March  22,  1993.  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  in  his  address  to  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,  Dlinois. 

Question:  What  will  be  the  U.S.  approach 
to  end  the  embargo  in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Christopher:  "As  you  know,  the 
United  States  has  had  two  primary  pre- 
conditions to  ending  the  embargo  and  to  the 
normalization  of  relationships  with  Viet- 
nam. First  was  their  support  for  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Cambodia, 
and  on  that  score,  I  would  say  that  Vietnam 
has  fulfilled  its  obligations." 

"The  second  precondition  was  that  we 
would  be  satisfied  on  the  POW/MIA  issue 
....  Our  administration  will  be  assessing 
that  progress  very  carefully  to  determine 
whether  we  can  move  further  down  the  road, 
or  down  the  roadmap,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  toward  normalization  with  Viet- 
nam. .  .  ." 

February  10.  1993:  During  the  regular  White 
House  briefing. 

Question:  F*resident  Mitterand  today  asked 
the  U.S.  to  lift  the  economic  embargo  on 
Vietnam.  Do  you  have  any  comment  about 
that? 

George  Stephanopoulos  (Communications 
Director):  "All  I  can  say  is  we've  generally 
supported  the  roadmap  policy.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  full  accounting  of 
all  MIAs.  and  that's  the  policy  we'll  con- 
tinue." 

February  3.  1993:  White  House  official  reac- 
tion on  policy  toward  normalizing  relations 
with  Vietnam,  responding  to  a  Reuters  News 
Agency  inquiry. 

"President  Clinton  has  already  stated  we 
will  only  move  forward  when  there's  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  of  all  those  listed  as 
missing." 

pre-election  commitments 

November  11,  1992:  President-elect  Clin- 
ton's address,  Veterans  Day  Ceremony.  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas. 

"...  as  I  have  pledged  throughout  my 
campaign,  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  make 
sure  we  have  a  final  resolution  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  ...  I  have  sent  a  clear  message 
that  there  will  be  no  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  any  nation  that  is  at  all  suspected 
of  withholding  any  information.  We  must 
have  as  full  an  accounting  as  is  humanly 
possible." 

September  10,  1992:  Issue  paper,  entitled 
"Clinton-Gore  on  Issues  of  Concern  to  Veter- 
ans." 


"Make  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  a 
national  priority  by  insisting  on  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  POWs  and  MIAs  before  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Vietnam;  working 
with  the  Russian  government  to  reveal  any 
information  it  has  on  Americans  held;  and 
declassify  pertinent  government  documents. 

March  17,  1992:  Signed  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  to  League  Executive  Director 
Ann  Mills  Griffiths. 

"Thank  you  for  your  thorough  and  helpful 
briefing  on  POW.'MlAs.  This  issue  is  cer- 
tainly due  proper  attention  and  timely  ac- 
tion." 

[The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  Jan.  9.  1994] 

Will  Clinton  Buy  Hanoi's  POW  Charade? 
(By  Robert  J.  Caldwell) 

The  Clinton  administration,  citing 
"progress"  in  accounting  for  more  than  2,200 
American  servicemen  still  missing  in  Indo- 
china, is  considering  rewarding  Hanoi  by  fur- 
ther easing  or  even  lifting  the  U.S.  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam. 

But  if  President  Clinton's  goal  is  what  he 
says  it  is — obtaining  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting from  Hanoi  of  the  POW/MIA  issue — 
lifting  the  embargo  now  would  be  a  tragic 
and  profound  mistake. 

At  best,  it  would  reward  the  Vietnamese 
government  for  doing  a  tiny  fraction  of  what 
it  could  do  to  end  decades  of  anguishing  un- 
certainty for  America's  POWMIA  families. 
At  worst,  it  would  end  hopes  of  obtaining 
more  POW  remains  and  information  from 
Hanoi  by  surrendering  the  last  significant 
American  leverage  over  Vietnam's  com- 
munist regime. 

These  are  not  the  views  of  wild-eyed  con- 
spiracy theorists,  or  POW/MIA  families  hold- 
ing out  unreasonable  hopes,  or  embittered 
critics  of  Hanoi  unable  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  Vietnam  defeat  two  decades 
ago. 

On  the  contrary.  These  are  the  considered, 
professional  judgments  of  senior  officials 
from  five  past  administrations.  Most  spent 
years  intimately  involved  in  POW  matters, 
often  in  direct  negotiations  with  the  Viet- 
namese. Taken  together,  they  represent  a 
quarter  century  of  experience  and  expertise 
dealing  with  the  POW/MIA  issue  from  the 
varied  perspectives  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
White  House's  National  Security  Council, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

All  favor  improving  relations  with  Viet- 
nam, including  an  eventual  end  to  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  and  full  normalization  of  po- 
litical/diplomatic relations  with  Hanoi.  But 
all  are  also  unanimous  in  insisting  that 
Hanoi  has  not  done  nearly  enough  to  justify 
lifting  the  embargo  now. 

"The  amount  of  information  the  Vietnam- 
ese could  share  with  us  but  are  concealing 
and  withholding  is  enormous,"  said  Carl 
Ford,  who  served  as  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  from  1989  to  1993.  "Every- 
body knows  the  Vietnamese  are  holding 
out,"  added  Ford,  a  career  intelligence  offi- 
cer who  had  principal  responsibility  at  the 
Pentagon  for  POW/MIA  matters. 

Richard  Childress,  the  National  Security 
Council  official  who  worked  the  POW/MIA 
issue  for  the  Reagan  administration 
throughout  the  1980s,  concurs. 

"No,  and  for  several  reasons,"  Childress 
said  last  week  when  asked  if  he  believed  it 
was  time  to  lift  the  embargo.  "The  most 
basic  one  is  that  the  Vietnamese  haven't 
even  met  the  criteria  President  Clinton  laid 
out  for  measuring  tangible  progress. 

"Clinton's  first  criterion  was  the  return  of 
remains  (of  U.S.  servicemen).  They  (the  Vi- 


etnamese), in  fact,  have  halted  the  unilat- 
eral return  of  remains.  I'm  not  sure  we  are 
negotiating  ...  to  get  these  remains.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  have  stu- 
diously avoided  giving  us  documents  that 
would  resolve  many  outstanding  cases  (of 
missing  Americans)."  Childress  added. 

Ford.  Childress  and  others  who  wonder 
what  concessions  the  Vietnamese  have  made 
during  the  past  year  have  a  powerful  case. 

In  July,  the  Clinton  administration  with- 
drew American  opposition  to  international 
development  loans  for  Vietnam.  In  Septem- 
ber. Clinton  lifted  the  ban  on  American  com- 
panies bidding  for  projects  financed  by  these 
loans. 

Hanoi's  response?  Of  the  2.241  Americans 
still  missing  in  Indochina  as  of  last  year,  the 
Vietnamese  provided  information  andor  re- 
mains sufficient  to  resolve  only  two  of  these 
cases  during  all  of  1993.  This  despite  the 
headlines  proclaiming  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  negotiations  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese, and  the  supposedly  unprecedented  re- 
lease last  year  of  thousands  of  POW/MIA  doc- 
uments and  photos  by  Hanoi. 

Painstaking  analysis  of  this  archival  mate- 
rial by  the  Pentagon  and  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  has  revealed  that  only  about  one 
percent  of  the  documents  and  photos  pertain 
to  any  American  still  missing. 

Contrast  these  pathetically  meager  results 
with  what  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  believe, 
and  in  many  instances  know,  the  Vietnamese 
government  is  holding: 

The  skeletal  remains  of  several  hundred 
American  servicemen,  most  of  whom  pre- 
sumably died  20  or  more  years  ago.  These  re- 
mains, like  others  turned  over  to  U.S.  au- 
thorities since  1974.  are  in  most  cases  care- 
fully stored  for  use  as  bargaining  leverage  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  (Any- 
one who  thinks  this  is  an  implausible  claim 
presumably  does  not  know  that  two-thirds  of 
the  279  identified  sets  of  remains  already  re- 
turned by  Vietnam  showed  evidence,  con- 
firmed by  forensic  scientists,  of  long-term 
storage,  both  below  and  above  ground.) 

Documents  and  precisely  detailed  records 
sufficient  to  resolve  several  hundred  addi- 
tional cases  of  missing  American  service- 
men. 

Ann  Mills  Griffiths,  executive  director  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  American 
F*risoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
adamantly  opposes  lifting  the  trade  embargo 
now. 

Griffiths,  who  holds  a  top  secret  security 
clearance  and  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
team  negotiating  with  the  Vietnamese  for 
most  of  the  past  dozen  years,  criticizes  the 
Clinton  administration  for  praising  Hanoi 
now  while  getting  so  little  in  return. 

"Look  at  the  historical  record.  The  Viet- 
namese have  never  given  up  anything  that 
they  didn't  think  they  had  to  give  up  to  ac- 
complish their  political  objective.  Right  now 
they  are  being  commended  and  highly 
praised  for  allowing  joint  field  activities  to 
increase  and  allowing  American  personnel  to 
travel  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  al- 
ways escorted  of  course  and  with  pre-ap- 
proval  required." 

She  scoffs  at  the  most  recent  accolades 
from  Winston  Lord,  Clinton's  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Asian  affairs.  Lord  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Hanoi  last  month  de- 
scribing Vietnamese  cooperation  as  "abso- 
lutely superb." 

"Excuse  me,  but  'absolutely  superb"  when 
the  U.S.  government  knows  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  withholding  hundreds  of  sets  of 
remains?"  Griffiths  said.  "If  people  in  the 
U.S.  government,  such  as  Winston  Lord,  Ig- 
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nore  the  basic  facts,  then  either  there  Is  an- 
other agenda  or  there  is  grreat  naivete  and 
they  really  believe  in  meeting  Vietnam's  ob- 
jectives in  advance  and  hoping  they  will  re- 
spond. That  is  a  process  that  has  been  tried 
before  and  it  doesn't  work:  it  has  never 
worked. 

"I  could  paper  my  walls  with  (broken) 
agreements  with  the  Vietnamese.  The  only 
policy  that  has  ever  worked  is  a  policy  of 
strict  reciprocity.  Which  means  concrete  re- 
sults first,  then  the  U.S.  acts.  We  (the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families)  support  that." 
she  added. 

Griffiths'  belief  that  the  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  withhold  massive  amounts  of  infor- 
mation on  missing  Americans  is  virtually  a 
consensus  view  among  those  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  negotiating  with 
Hanoi. 

"Everything  we've  learned  in  recent  years 
tells  us  how  much  more  the  Vietnamese  are 
withholding."  said  former  Pentagon  official 
Ford. 

Ford,  Childress.  Griffiths,  and  others  insist 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  hold  large  numbers  of  remains  of 
American  servicemen. 

Griffiths  put  the  numbers  of  remains  at 
"several  hundred."  Ford  said  the  consensus 
among  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  is  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  storing  4(X)  to  600  sets  of 
American  remains,  presumably  for  leverage 
in  any  future  negotiations  Hanoi  might  find 
necessary. 

Childress  noted  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
yet  to  return  about  half  of  the  stored  re- 
mains described  to  U.S.  officials  by  a  defect- 
ing Vietnamese  mortician  in  1979. 

George  Carver,  who  served  as  special  as- 
sistant for  Vietnamese  affairs  to  the  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  1966 
to  1973.  cited  the  continuing  withholding  of 
remains  and  archival '  documents  as  ample 
reason  to  defer  ending  the  trade  embargo. 

"Our  present  haste  to  improve  relations 
with  Vietnam  is  unseemly.  There  is  a  great 
impetus  to  get  this  (POW)  thing  wrapped  up 
and  done  with.  But  we  should  be  holding 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  The  Vietnamese 
haven't  been  forthcoming  and  there  are  lots 
of  valid  POW  questions  yet  to  be  answered." 
Carver  said  last  week. 

Among  those  questions.  Carver  believes,  is 
the  accuracy  of  two  Soviet  intelligence  docu- 
ments discovered  last  year  in  the  Kremlin's 
heretofore  top  secret  archives.  Both  docu- 
ments quote  high-ranking  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials as  reporting  that  Hanoi  held  hundreds 
more  American  POWs  than  it  ever  publicly 
acknowledged  or  released  in  1973. 

At  least  two  other  U.S.  intelligence  docu- 
ments plus  accounts  from  several  Vietnam- 
ese defectors  lend  corroboration  to  the  So- 
viet reports. 

"I  place  a  great  deal  of  credence  in  these 
documents."  Carver  said. 

"It's  clear  the  Russians  think  the  docu- 
ments are  authentic.  My  own  sense  is  that 
these  reports  have  the  ring  of  truth,"  said 
another  high-level  source,  who  requested  an- 
onymity. 

"The  problem  for  the  Vietnamese  is  this: 
There  is  incriminating  evidence  in  their 
files:  evidence  that  some  Americans  were 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords 
(in  1973)  and  were  subsequently  killed,"  he 
added. 

The  Pentagon's  officially  stated  that  about 
half  of  the  2.239  Americans  still  unaccounted 
for  were  killed  in  action  and/or  died  when 
they  were  captured.  This  leaves  unresolved 
perhaps  1.100  cases  of  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action. 


If  Ford.  Childress.  Griffiths  and  others  are 
right,  Hanoi  could  resolve  half  or  more  of 
these  cases  at  any  time  merely  by  doing 
what  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  required  20 
years  ago:  The  immediate  return  of  all  re- 
mains and  full  cooperation  in  providing  all 
necessary  information  on  anyone  not  other- 
wise accounted  for. 

Clearly,  the  Vietnamese  haven't  come 
close  to  telling  all  they  know  about  the  fate 
of  America's  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action.  And,  just  as  clearly,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment knows  it  but  won't  say  so  publicly. 

Instead,  the  Clinton  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  what  can  best  be  described  as  an 
elaborate  charade.  Last  week,  84  American 
investigators  and  their  Vietnamese  counter- 
parts fanned  out  across  northern  Vietnam  to 
excavate  aircraft  crash  sites,  interview  vil- 
lagers, and  otherwise  "search  for  the  miss- 
ing." 

This  is  being  billed  as  the  largest  joint 
search  operation  yet  and  a  positive  sign  of 
Vietnamese  "cooperation."  In  fact,  it  is 
largely  theater,  a  symbolic  effort  under- 
taken for  reasons  of  political  symbolism  and 
public  relations. 

Nearly  all  crash  sites,  especially  in  north- 
ern Vietnam,  were  carefully  excavated  many 
years  ago  by  Hanoi's  own  military  and  secu- 
rity forces.  Human  remains  were  catalogued 
and  removed,  along  with  anything  else  of 
value.  The  searchers  will  find  only  what  lit- 
tle the  Vietnamese  government  wants  them 
to  find. 

"This  is  a  game  of  perception  rather  than 
reality."  Ford  said.  "The  Vietnamese  believe 
they  can  take  us  to'  the  cleaners.  They  be- 
lieve they  have  already  won,  that  the.v  have 
us  going  their  way.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  carrots,  concessions  offered  in  advance, 
ever  work  with  the  Vietnamese." 

Childress  agrees  that  the  highly  publicized 
field  searches  in  Vietnam  are  only  margin- 
ally significant. 

"They  avoid  the  central  problem,  which  is 
that  the  Vietnamese  (authorities)  have  the 
information  we  need  but  are  withholding  it." 
he  said. 

Ford  said  he  fears  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  simply  giving  up  on  further  efforts  to 
obtain  a  fuller  accounting  from  Hanoi.  More- 
over, he  compared  the  government's  current 
lack  of  candor  on  Hanoi's  actual  level  of  co- 
operation with  the  credibility  gap  that  even- 
tually discredited  the  U.S.  government's  en- 
tire Vietnam  policy  during  the  1960s. 

"Maybe  they  think  it  is  just  too  hard,  that 
the  Vietnamese  aren't  going  to  give  us  any- 
thing more.  But  we  can't  say  the  Vietnamese 
are  doing  what  they  said  they  would.  That  is 
a  lie.  It's  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  all 
over  again.  If  the  Clinton  administration 
doesn't  tell  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  this,  we  won't  have  learned  a  thing." 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  controls  7  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  KERRY.  May  I  borrow  some  of 
the  Republican  leader's  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
leader  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  disting'uished  Republican 
leader. 

I  say  in  response,  quickly,  this  is  not 
saying  it  is  the  end.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant to  remember.  This  is  not  saying  it 
is  the  end.  This  is  saying  to  the  fami- 
lies that  the  President  will  have  the 


ability  to  decide  when  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo. 

We  are  merely  urging  him  to  do  it  ex- 
peditiously. Obviously,  he  will  not  do  it 
if  he  is  not  satisfied. 

But  what  the  Smith-Dole  amendment 
does  is  change  the  President's  policy. 
The  President's  policy  today  is  four 
items:  Increased  operation  in  the  ar- 
chives, discrepancy  cases,  trilateral 
commission,  and  the  remains.  It  is  not 
the  unilateral,  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  all  cases,  which  is  the  language 
in  the  Smith-Dole  amendment. 

So  what  they  are  doing  is  change  the 
President's  policy  statutorily,  not 
leaving  him  discretion  but,  in  fact, 
taking  the  very  discretion  away  they 
articulated  they  should  leave  him. 

I  suggest  to  colleagues  this  is  a  clear 
case  here.  We  are  choosing  between 
urging  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
President  or  take  from  the  President 
the  prerogative  and  defining  precisely 
what  the  standards  will  be  by  which  he 
will  make  his  decision. 

I  ask  colleagues  to  recognize  Viet- 
nam is  a  country  not  at  war  today,  and 
60  percent  of  the  nation  is  under  the 
age  of  24.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
war  except  craters  that  they  walk  into 
and  use  for  growing  shrimp. 

We  ought  to  make  our  decision  on 
our  best  judgment  of  our  field  com- 
manders as  to  how  we  uphold  our  com- 
mitment to  the  families.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  all  colleagues  the  families 
will  be  best  served  by  having  Vietnam 
not  cut  off  our  access.  The  families  will 
be  best  served  by  having  our  soldiers 
continue  to  get  the  information. 

Bob  Smith  may  be  correct.  They 
might  have  something  that  we  do  not 
have.  But  I  guarantee  you  if  they  cut 
us  off,  we  and  the  families  will  never 
see  it.  We  will  only  get  it  if  our  soldiers 
are  able  to  continue  and  if  we  are  able 
to  continue  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  leader  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Kerry  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  McCain  amendment.  While  I  ap- 
plaud the  Vietnamese  Government  for 
the  real  progress  it  has  made  on  POW- 
MIA  accountability  issues,  repeated  Vi- 
etnamese Government  violations  of 
international  human  rights  standards 
require  that  I  oppose  the  lifting  of 
sanctions  at  this  time. 
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I  simply  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  any  significant  change  in  the 
current  United  States-Vietnam  politi- 
cal or  economic  relationship  that  does 
not  expressly  link  any  change  to 
progress  on  human  rights.  I  have  great 
respect  for  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, but  they  have  not  and  cannot 
prove  their  principal  rationale  for  lift- 
ing the  embargo.  Senator  Kerry,  Sen- 
ator McCain,  and  other  proponents  as- 
sert that  an  "in-country"  presence 
would  yield  the  optimum  and  most  ex- 
peditious accounting  of  all  unresolved 
Vietnam  POW-MIA  cases.  The  pro- 
ponents also  assert  that  American 
business  should  not  be  shut  out  of  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  Pacific 
rim.  And  lastly,  these  proponents  of 
lifting  the  embargo  assert  that  new 
pre-conditions  to  normalization  of 
trade  and  political  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation  and  any 
further  progress  on  the  resolution  of 
POW-MIA  cases. 

Together,  these  valiant  Vietnam  vet- 
erans make  a  strong  case  with  appar- 
ently reasonable  arguments.  However, 
the  proponents'  position  is  short- 
sighted and  threatens  irreversible 
harm  to  America's  international  credi- 
bility on  human  rights.  I  ask  my 
friends,  what  is  the  cost  of  ignoring 
human  rights?  What  about  other  na- 
tions on  which  we  impose  a  trade  em- 
bargo? Shall  we  also  tell  Cuba  that 
normalization  is  for  sale?  I  know  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  my  colleagues  to  auc- 
tion political  or  economic  normaliza- 
tion, but  that  is  the  effect  of  blind  ad- 
herence to  a  so-called  Vietnamese  nor- 
malization roadmap.  Linkage  between 
normalization  and  human  rights  can- 
not be  broken  for  domestic  economic 
purposes,  nor  can  the  linkage  be  bro- 
ken for  POW-MIA  accountability  pur- 
poses. 

As  long  as  I  have  served  in  this  body, 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW- 
MIA  issues  has  been  a  prerequisite  to 
economic  and  political  normalization 
talks,  not  normalization  itself.  The 
Kerry  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
McCain  amendment  does  speak  to  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  except,  seem- 
ingly as  an  afterthought  in  its  last 
line. 

Mr.  President.  America  cannot  pick 
and  choose  when  it  wants  to  demand 
compliance  with  basic  international 
human  rights  standards.  Moreover,  it 
should  not  do  so  In  this  instance.  Viet- 
nam is  an  aspiring  economic  dragon  in 
Asia.  Vietnam  wants  economic  and  po- 
litical ties  to  America  to  achieve  that 
status  in  the  community  of  nations. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  backed  away  from  that 
linkage.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Winston  Lord  succinctly  described  the 
issue  only  last  August  31.  "We  believe 
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you  can't  have  open  economics  and 
closed  politics."  Vietnam  cannot  nor 
can  any  of  my  colleagues  assert  that 
any  American  administration  has  un- 
linked trade  and  political  normaliza- 
tion from  human  rights.  In  fact.  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  opened  dis- 
cussions on  human  rights  on  January 
10.  1994.  just  2V2  weeks  ago. 

I  assert  that  the  linkage  should  be 
maintained  and  that  the  administra- 
tion should  seek  specific  human  rights 
improvements  in  this  new  dialog.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  release  of  all  non- 
violent political  and  religious  prisoners 
and  other  reforms  to  bring  Vietnam's 
laws  and  practices  into  conformity 
with  international  human  rights  stand- 
ards. I  also  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  urge  the  Vietnamese  to 
invite  international  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations to  provide  their  confiden- 
tial services  to  prisoners  in  Vietnam. 
At  the  very  least,  the  administration 
should  support  a  resolution  expressing 
concern  over  the  imprisonment  of  non- 
violent political  and  religious  prisoners 
in  Vietnam  during  the  upcoming  50th 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  meeting  in  Geneva. 

As  Asia  Watch  noted  in  its  newly  re- 
leased report  on  human  rights  condi- 
tions throughout  Asia  in  1993: 

Vietnam  pursued  market  reforms  and  im- 
proved relations  with  the  international  com- 
munity at  the  same  time  it  sought  to  keep 
the  lid  on  political  and  religious  dissent.  The 
two  objectives  produced  a  mixed  human 
rights  performance. 

If  this  administration  accepts  the 
Kerry-McCain  amendment,  what  mes- 
sage will  it  be  sending  to  the  Chinese 
or  the  emerging  democracies  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States? 
I  contend  that  capitulation  to  the  de- 
velopment first  policies  of  too  many 
Asian  countries  is  not  the  right  mes- 
sage. Political  and  human  rights  re- 
form must  not  take  a  back  seat  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

Some  international  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  agencies  have  been 
allowed  restricted  access  to  Vietnam. 
Some  foreign  delegations  have  also 
been  permitted  to  visit  prisons,  but  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  political  pris- 
oners were  relocated  during  the  visit.  I 
should  note  that  it  is  alleged  by  Asia 
Watch  that  it  was  Senator  Kerry's 
visit  to  a  high-security  detention  facil- 
ity in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  in  November 
1992.  when  political  prisoners — includ- 
ing U.S.  citizen  Nguyen  Si  Binh— were 
temporarily  transferred  out  of  the  pris- 
on or  warned  to  describe  themselves  as 
common  criminals. 

Madam  President.  I  struggled  with 
this  for  many  years  and  have  gone  to 
Vietnam  only  once,  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  military  person  but  as  a  Senator  in 
1986.  In  1985  and  1986  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  and  Senator  Murkowski  of 
Alaska  and  I  went  there  and  talked  to 
the  foreign  minister. 


We  asked  to  get  and  were  first  grant- 
ed and  then  deprived  of  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
able  to  get.  and  that  is  on-the-ground 
investigation  by  military  forces. 

I  struggled  with  this  for  many  years 
and  I,  in  conscience,  cannot  vote  to  lift 
this  embargo. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
about  an  issue,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
has  gone  into  enough  and  that  is  the 
human  rights  question.  The  question 
obviously  of  missing  Americans  and 
unidentified  remains  and  the  failure  of 
the  Vietnam  Government  until  more 
recently  to  cooperate  has  been  the 
most  publicized  issue.  But  the  issue 
also  is  one  of  human  rights.  For  the 
United  States  to  lift  the  embargo  and 
not  address  the  issue  of  human  rights 
with  conditions  to  me  is  a  mistake. 

Our  country  has  stood  for  human 
rights  throughout  the  cold  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  the  United 
States  that  consistently  hammered 
away  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  would 
not  relent  from  the  human  rights  posi- 
tion as  how  it  treated  its  citizens.  The 
human  rights  position  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  is  anything  but  good. 
You  can  look  at  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, at  Asia  Watch,  or  any  legiti- 
mate organization  that  monitors 
human  rights,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  country  is  in  severe  violation. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for  the 
Kerry  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  ab- 
rogation of  our  promises  to  the  POW/ 
MIA  families  and  an  abrogation  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  Free  world  in 
the  area  of  human  rights. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  ask  a  question  of  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Will  he  state  again  for  the  record  the 
service  organizations  supporting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Senator  Dole,  and  of 
which  I  am  a  principal  cosponsor? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  American  Legion, 
the  VFW,  Disabled  Veterans,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  VVA.  Amvets.  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families,  and  the  Al- 
liance of  Families,  among  others. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  as  Admiral  Nance  and  I  were 
entering  the  Capitol  just  awhile  ago. 
we  met  two  distinguished  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  They  implored  me  to 
support  your  amendment.  I  told  them  I 
was  glad  to  tell  them  that  I  am  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  it. 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  support 
the  Dole-Smith  amendment  which  will 
maintain  the  existing  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Vietnam  unless  and  until 
the  President  determines  that  Vietnam 
has  provided  the  United  States  with 
the  fullest  possible  unilateral  account- 
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ing  of  American  POW/MIAs  it  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  have. 

This  is  not  an  onerous  burden  or  a 
new  requirement  to  be  held  over  Viet- 
nam as  some  claim.  The  Dole-Smith 
amendment,  and  I  am  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  it,  merely  codifies  the  ac- 
countability standard  President  Clin- 
ton set  himself.  The  President  has 
pledged  to  lift  the  embargo  by  judging 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  repatri- 
ation of  remains,  access  to  archival 
records,  resolution  of  discrepancy 
cases,  and  cooperation  on  resolving 
cases  in  Laos.  And,  on  December  10, 
President  Clinton  reconfirmed  that 
saying,  "we  will  not  accept  mere  activ- 
ity by  Vietnam  on  POW/MIA  issues  as 
progress." 

As  this  standard  is  similar  to  that  of 
President  Clinton's  predecessors,  the 
Vietnamese  have  been  aware  of  it  for 
years.  They  know  very  well  what  is  re- 
quired for  lifting  the  embargo. 

The  Dole-Smith  amendment  is  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  ac- 
counting standard  President  Clinton 
set  and  the  Vietnamese  acknowledged. 
If  the  administration  intends  to  lift  the 
embargo  based  on  this  standard — as  it 
has  signaled  it  will  do  in  the  coming 
weeks — then  it  must  properly  measure 
and  grade  Vietnamese  results — not  just 
activity — on  all  four  criteria.  If  Viet- 
nam does  not  pass,  then  he  should  not 
lift  the  embargo.  Why  must  we  rush  to 
kowtow  to  the  Communist  Vietnam- 
ese? 

Similarly,  if  Vietnam's  cooperation 
has  been  as  unprecedented  and  superb 
as  the  administration  and  others  claim 
and  Hanoi  ha^  given  us  all  remains  and 
key  information  it  presently  has  in  its 
possession,  then  the  President  should 
have  absolutely  no  problem  making 
this  determination  and  the  embargo 
can  be  lifted  promptly. 

I  know  that  some  American  busi- 
nesses are  raising  the  pressure  for  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  lifting  of 
the  embargo  by  claiming  they  are 
missing  out  on  Vietnam's  current 
opening.  I  also  know  that  some  Sen- 
ators and  administration  officials 
strongly  believe  that  better  POW/MIA 
accounting  can  come  through  normal- 
ized trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
While  I  strongly  disagree  with  these 
views,  I  recognize  they  are  being  cir- 
culated. 

If  these  are  such  compelling  reasons 
to  lift  the  embargo  and  if  the  adminis- 
tration truly  believes  such  action  will 
improve  POW/MIA  accounting,  then  it 
ought  to  make  the  case  for  lifting  the 
embargo  on  these  specific  grounds — not 
accounting  criteria. 

In  that  case,  the  President  needs  to 
honestly  tell  the  POW/MIA  families 
and  the  American  public  that  he's 
changing  the  policy  and  standards  gov- 
erning our  relations  with  Vietnam.  He 
needs  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  he 
believes  a  new  approach  is  superior.  We 
will  listen — Americans  are  a  very  un- 
derstanding people. 


Instead,  this  administration  is  play- 
ing a  dangerous  con  game  that  ulti- 
mately will  foster  further  public  per- 
ception of  POW/MIA  coverups  and  de- 
ception. That  benefits  no  one.  I  believe 
the  Dole-Smith  amendment  is  needed 
because  the  administration  intends  to 
justify  lifting  the  embargo  on  Clinton's 
four  accounting  criteria — not  other 
reasons.  Yet,  there  is  significant  evi- 
dence from  our  Government's  own  in- 
telligence reviews  that  Hanoi  has  not 
returned  all  the  remains  and  key  infor- 
mation it  has  presently  in  its  posses- 
sion and,  therefore,  has  not  provided 
the  level  of  cooperation  required  to  get 
a  passing  grade  on  these  criteria. 

Now,  I  am  from  North  Carolina— not 
Missouri — but.  Madam  President,  this 
administration  has  to  show  me  that 
Vietnam  truly  has  provided  all  it  can. 
The  American  public  has  the  right  to 
know  if  the  Vietnamese  are  still  with- 
holding remains.  Have  all  four  criteria 
really  been  met?  I  do  not  trust  the  Vi- 
etnamese one  bit.  Vietnam  is  still  con- 
trolled by  a  Communist  dictatorship— 
the  same  dictatorship  that  killed  over 
55.000  brave  American  men. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Vietnam 
remains  responsible  for  2,238  Americans 
that  are  still  prisoner  and  missing.  Has 
the  regime  in  Hanoi  changed  so  radi- 
cally that  we  should  now  ignore  its 
lengthy  record  of  deception  and  lies — 
and  blindly  trust  it?  No  way,  madam 
President,  no  way.  If  President  Clinton 
wants  to  trust  Vietnam,  then  at  a  min- 
imum this  Senate  should  require  him 
to  trust  the  Reagan  way — that  is 
"trust,  but  verify." 

Lifting  the  embargo  and  normalizing 
relations  benefit  Vietnam  far  more 
than  the  United  States.  The  American 
people  ought  to  get  something  for  this 
great  giveaway.  At  the  very  minimum, 
they  ought  to  get  the  assurance  that 
the  communist  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment really  has  given  us  all  the  re- 
mains and  other  vital  accounting  infor- 
mation on  missing  Americans  it  has 
readily  available. 

That  is  neither  much  to  ask  nor  too 
much  for  Hanoi  to  deliver.  The  Dole- 
Smith  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  judge  Vietnamese  cooperation 
and  assure  Congress  that  Vietnam  has 
given  us  all  it  has  before  the  United 
States  lifts  the  embargo. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam  at  the  appropriate  time, 
but  what  is  the  appropriate  time? 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  my  col- 
leagues, most  especially  Senators  John 
Kerry  and  John  McCain  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  the 
American  servicemen  unaccounted  for 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam,  who  are 
distinguished  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
who  have  spoken  to  me  personally 
about  the  issue  of  normalization.  I 
greatly  respect  the  conscientious  and 
hard  work  they  have  done  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  respect  the  judgment  Sen- 


ators Kerry  and  McCain  have  reached 
in  favor  of  lifting  the  economic  embar- 
go and  normalizing  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
that  sent  many  men  to  Vietnam.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  them  remain 
unaccounted  for.  I  have  talked  with 
veterans  from  across  Pennsylvania  and 
spoken  with  Representatives  of  some  of 
the  families  of  those  servicemen  whose 
fate  in  Vietnam  remains  unknown.  For 
these  people,  the  issue  is  very  personal 
and  very  painful.  They  fear  that  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones  will  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  normalization. 

I  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  these 
Pennsylvanians  to  the  President.  I  rec- 
ognize and  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
cent cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese — 
and  there  has  been  significant  coopera- 
tion, in  the  missions  of  Adm.  Charles 
R.  Larson,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S. 
Pacific  Command,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  H.  Needham.  Commanding 
General  of  the  Joint  Task  force  for 
Full  Accounting  under  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Command,  but  questions  still  remain. 
We  as  a  government  have  not  yet  satis- 
factorily put  to  rest  the  fears  of  our 
Vietnam  service  families.  For  these 
people,  accountability  for  loved  ones 
who  were  captive,  or  who  disappeared, 
is  a  constant,  burning  issue. 

For  example,  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  wife  of  one  Navy  pilot  who  con- 
tacted my  office.  The  Navy  told  her 
that  her  husband  had  been  shot  down 
and  lost  at  sea.  However,  years  later, 
and  with  no  explanation  of  the  incon- 
sistency, they  presented  her  with  his 
identity  card  which  they  said  had  been 
turned  over  by  the  Vietnamese  in  re- 
cent years.  What  about  him,  and,  what 
about  her? 

It  is  these  wives,  children,  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  comrades-in-arms 
who  make  me  unready  at  this  time  to 
endorse  normalization  of  relations  with 
Vietnam.  Instead,  I  ask  the  President 
to  consider  all  the  factors,  including 
the  views  of  our  distinguished  Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  Senate,  and  the  reports 
from  Admiral  Larson  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Needham  when  their  mission  is 
completed,  so  that  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  can  do  no  more  than  we  have  done 
on  the  present  course,  and  that  nor- 
malization of  relations  is  more  likely 
to  yield  a  fuller  accounting. 

However,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  point  that  we  deny  ourselves  the 
possibility  to  develop  other  ways  to 
achieve  our  goal,  I  think  that  would  be 
the  unfortunate  consequence  of  Sen- 
ator Smith's  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  no  on 
Senator  Kerry's  amendment,  no  on 
Senator  Smith's  amendment,  and  no  on 
Senator  McCain's  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kerry,  urging  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  end  the  economic  embargo 
against  Vietnam. 

My  decision  to  support  Senator 
Kerry  was  not  an  easy  one.  for  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  embargo  for 
many  years.  I,  too,  still  walk  the  slate 
path  and  touch  names  on  the  wall  of 
friends  who  never  came  back  from 
Vietnam.  I.  too,  want  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  efforts  to  account  for 
the  missing.  I,  too,  want  simply  to 
have  the  closure  that  would  come  from 
a  full  accounting. 

In  America's  relations  with  Vietnam, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  ac- 
counting for  our  MIAs.  Let  me  repeat. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  ac- 
counting for  our  MIA's.  For  MIA  fami- 
lies, the  war  is  not  over,  cannot  be  over 
until  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  is 
known. 

By  imposing  the  embargo,  we  have 
subordinated  the  interests  of  some 
Americans,  those  who  would  benefit 
from  Vietnam's  economic  opening,  to 
those  of  the  MIA  families.  That  has  al- 
ways been  the  proper  decision  to  make. 

Now.  however,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. As  Senator  KERRY,  Senator 
McCain,  Senator  Kerrey— all  deco- 
rated Vietnam  veterans  and  others 
have  so  eloquently  explained,  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  our  efforts  are 
showing  results.  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  cooperating.  And.  now  that 
Vietnam  can  get  loans  from  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  our 
European  and  Asian  competitors  are 
nocking  to  the  trade  opportunities,  our 
embargo  has  lost  much  of  its  effect.  It 
is  not  providing  us  leverage  with  a  Vi- 
etnamese Government  which  is.  by  the 
testimony  of  our  search  teams,  cooper- 
ating. 

The  next  step  in  our  efforts  to  ac- 
count for  our  MIA's  is  to  flood  the 
country  with  Americans.  As  Adm. 
Charles  Larson.  Commander  of  U.S. 
Military  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  our  MIA  effort,  stated 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  earlier 
this  month. 

If  we  g-et  more  Americans  *  *  *  investing, 
traveling,  and  participating,  that  will  give 
me  a  network  of  information  that  will  obvi- 
ously help  me. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
interests  of  our  MIA  families,  our  busi- 
nessmen, and  our  role  as  a  superpower 
in  the  post-cold  war  world  coincide. 
United  States  economic  engagement 
with  Vietnam  will  improve  our  ability 
to  account  for  MIA's.  provide  jobs  for 
Americans,  and  help  integrate  a  re- 
forming Vietnam  as  a  responsible  play- 
er in  Asia.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment deserves  our  support. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Kerry  and  McCain  amendments  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Smith  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Kerry  and 
McCain  as  a  cosponsor  of  their  amend- 
ment urging  the  President  to  lift  the 
United  States  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  issue  evokes  strong 
emotion  on  all  sides.  No  doubt  the 
manner  in  which  our  government  has 
handled  the  question  of  missing  serv- 
icemen from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  caused  great  pain  for  countless 
families  whose  loved  ones  were  lost 
during  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  feel  for  the  suf- 
fering of  these  families.  Senators 
Smith.  Kerry,  and  McCain  all  care 
very  deeply  about  this  issue,  as  do  I. 
All  Senators — regardless  of  our  posi- 
tion on  these  amendments — agree  that 
accounting  for  missing  Americans  from 
the  war  in  Southejist  Asia  must  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  high- 
est national  priority.  We  all  want  to 
resolve  the  remaining  POW/MIA  cases 
as  soon  as  possible. 

What  we  are  debating  today  is  how 
best  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  Kerry/McCain  amendment  says 
that  in  order  to  expand  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
our  missing  Americans,  the  President 
should  lift  the  trade  embargo  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  Smith  amendment  says  that  it  is 
too  soon  to  lift  the  embargo.  We  should 
wait  until  we  have  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  before  the  embargo  is  lift- 
ed. 

Until  now.  I  have  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Smith  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  the  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  in  order  to  press  for 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
POW"s  and  MIA's.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  the  United  States  trade 
embargo  has  lost  its  effectiveness  as  le- 
verage with  the  Vietnamese. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  has  substantially  in- 
creased its  level  of  cooperation  with 
United  States  investigators.  The  Viet- 
namese have  turned  over  more  than 
20.000  documents  and  artifacts.  Con- 
crete progress  has  been  made  in  ac- 
counting for  the  remaining  POW/MIA's. 

At  this  time.  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  facilitate  the  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments on  this  issue  and  get  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  for  our  missing 
soldiers  is  to  lift  the  trade  embargo.  By 
opening  the  door  to  Vietnam,  we  will 
gain  additional  access.  The  increased 
United  States  presence  and  commu- 
nication can  only  help  to  resolve  the 
remaining  cases.  Our  top  U.S.  officials 
who  have  worked  on  this  issue,  includ- 
ing General  Vessey,  support  lifting  the 
embargo. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  we  will 
not  normalize  diplomatic  relations  at 
this  time.  Many  issues — including 
progress  toward  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  resolving  the  POW/MIA 
cases — should  be  considered  before  dip- 
lomatic relations  are  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
ending  the  embargo  will,  at  this  point. 


assist  in  accounting  for  our  missing 
servicemen  from  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  By  taking  this  action,  I  hope  we 
can  help  resolve  this  painful  issue,  once 
and  for  all. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  agonized  for  nearly  two 
decades  over  the  plight  of  our  missing 
in  Vietnam.  2,239  Americans  remain 
unaccounted  for  in  Indochina.  For 
their  family  and  friends,  the  Vietnam 
war  continues. 

The  2.239  lost  servicemen  were  my 
peers — they  were  of  my  generation.  I 
was  in  my  early  20's  at  the  height  of 
the  war.  During  my  college  years  I  in- 
terned at  the  Seattle  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital where  I  helped  to  care  for  the 
wounded  returning  home  from  Viet- 
nam. It  was  a  painful  experience  I  will 
never  forget. 

From  that  time  on  I  have  carried 
with  me  a  very  real  and  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  those  who  simply  do 
not  know  for  certain  what  happened  to 
their  family  members  and  friends  who 
have  never  been  accounted  for  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  that  very  issue  which  overrides 
all  others  in  today's  debate.  The  ques- 
tion the  Senate  struggles  with  today  is 
how  our  Nation  can  best  serve  the 
Americans  who  remain  unaccounted 
for  in  Vietnam.  Which  path  will  more 
quickly  bring  to  closure  the  POW/MIA 
cases? 

Some  argue  that  we  should  remain 
isolated  from  the  Vietnamese  until  the 
last  POW/MIA  case  is  resolved  defini- 
tively. This  has  been  our  policy  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Many  others,  however,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  take  a 
vastly  different  and  new  approach.  The 
McCaiaKerry  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering today  argues  that  the  embargo 
is  no  longer  a  useful  tool  in  making 
progress  on  the  POW/MIA  cases.  Sen- 
ator John  Kerry,  a  distinguished  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  war.  served  as 
chair  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  POW/MIA  Affairs  and  has  studied 
this  issue  exhaustively.  Senator 
McCain,  a  former  POW  in  Vietnam  for 
nearly  7  years,  brings  his  own  remark- 
able perspective  to  this  question. 

These  two  Senators  believe,  as  do  I. 
that  by  lifting  the  embargo  a  more 
positive  atmosphere  in  United  States- 
Vietnamese  relations  would  be  estab- 
lished— an  atmosphere  which  will  take 
us  further  in  achieving  Vietnamese 
progress  on  the  POW/MIA  question  and 
other  humanitarian  concerns  than  our 
present  policy  of  isolation  and  dis- 
engagement. 

For  most  of  the  last  two  decades  we 
have  maintained  a  very  rigid  wall  be- 
tween this  country  and  Vietnam.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  slow  progress  was  made 
in  resolving  our  POW/MIA  cases.  This 
administration  and  the  last  have  con- 
sidered taking  a  new  approach,  which 
has  had  some  good  results  in  getting 
the  Vietnamese  to  come  forward  with 
more  information. 
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Our  Nation  owes  a  huge  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Gen.  John  Vessey.  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  a  veteran  of  three  wars  including 
Vietnam,  for  much  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  so  far  in  convincing  the  Vi- 
etnamese to  open  their  files.  It  was 
General  Vessey  who,  in  the  process  of 
carrying  out  his  important  work  as  our 
Nation's  special  envoy  on  this  issue, 
began  to  break  the  stalemate  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  to  finally  get  signifi- 
cant information  from  them  on  our 
POW/MIA  cases. 

Today  General  Vessey  supports  lift- 
ing the  U.S.  trade  embargo,  believing 
this  approach  is  the  only  way  to  con- 
tinue to  make  real  progress  in  obtain- 
ing a  full  accounting  on  our  POW's  and 
MIA's. 

Lifting  the  embargo  and  allowing 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  life  of  Vietnam 
serves  other  goals  in  addition  to  the 
overriding  concern  of  resolving  our 
POW  cases.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  political  and  social  repres- 
sion carried  out  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  Our  Nation  must  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  greatly  improve  its 
human  rights  record. 

We  must  use  the  new  leverage  we  will 
gain  economically  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese people  achieve  social  and  polit- 
ical freedoms.  Enhanced  Western  con- 
tact with  Vietnam  may  well  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  economic  imper- 
ative behind  Vietnam's  communist  sys- 
tem, possibly  paving  the  way  for  politi- 
cal liberalization  in  Vietnam.  Eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  Vietnam,  we  can 
all  hope,  will  foster  democracy.  We  did 
not  achieve  that  goal  through  war.  I 
have  every  hope  that  we  can  do  so 
through  peace. 

As  many  have  said  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  by  lifting  the  embargo 
and  allowing  United  States  trade  and 
investment  with  Vietnam,  not  only  do 
we  help  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  we 
also  help  our  own  economy  here  at 
home.  My  State  of  Washington  stands 
to  enjoy  a  strong  trading  relationship 
with  Vietnam.  Boeing,  for  example,  es- 
timates they  could  sell  well  over  3  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  commercial  air- 
planes to  Vietnam  if  the  embargo  were 
to  be  lifted — creating  high  wage  United 
States  jobs. 

Asia  and  Europe  are  already  actively 
engaged  in  Vietnam,  which  undermines 
the  American  embargo  and  calls  into 
question  its  continued  effectiveness  in 
giving  the  United  States  leverage  on 
the  POW/MIA  cases. 

Regardless  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  today,  the  families  of  the 
POW's  and  MIA's  will  continue  to  have 
urgent  questions  for  the  Government  of 
Vietnam,  and  also  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  United  States  must  inten- 
sify efforts  to  resolve  the  outstanding 
POW/MIA  cases,  and  must  continue  to 
insist  on  obtaining  the  fullest  possible 


accounting  by  the  Vietnamese.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  been  vigilant  on  this 
issue,  and  has  continued  the  task  of  al- 
lowing for  the  declassification  of  over  a 
million  pages  of  Pentagon  documents 
related  to  the  POW's  and  MIA's. 

In  addition,  we  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  a  tragedy  of  this 
magnitude  does  not  occur  again.  We 
cannot  ask  young  men  and  women  to 
go  to  war  for  our  Nation  without  pro- 
viding them  with  the  greatest  possible 
assurances  that  they  will  not  be  left 
behind.  While  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  most  wars 
there  have  remained  those  who  have 
never  been  accounted  for.  we  owe  it  to 
our  troops  to  make  their  recovery  our 
highest  national  priority. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  us  vote 
to  lift  the  United  States  economic  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam,  and  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  so  that  we  can  finally 
receive  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  our  missing  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  will  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution to  lift  the  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam  because  I  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  toughest  pos- 
sible stand  on  human  rights  reform  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  Sen- 
ator Bob  Kerrey,  his  statement  today 
and  his  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  committee  last 
year  offered  much  to  consider.  I  have 
also  paid  great  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Senators  John  Kerry  and 
John  McCain.  I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  their  leader- 
ship in  the  relentless  search  for  unac- 
counted POW's  and  MIA's.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  them  for  the  service  they  have 
provided  to  our  country,  and  their 
opinions  and  conclusions  carry  great 
credibility  with  me.  For  me,  however, 
the  primary  question  has  revolved 
around  human  rights  reform  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  arguments  that 
the  embargo  is  a  remnant  of  an  era 
past:  that  banning  trade  with  the 
enemy  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  pol- 
icy. I  believe  we  must  close  the  chapter 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Furthermore,  the 
cold  war  is  over,  the  United  States  is 
building  bridges  throughout  Asia,  and 
it  no  longer  makes  sense  to  refuse  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  any  country  in 
the  international  community. 

Trade  and  economic  relations, 
though,  have  been  a  successful  lever  in 
achieving  human  rights  reform.  Indeed, 
linkage  is  a  strategy  I  support  in 
China,  Indonesia,  the  former  Eastern 
bloc,  and  elsewhere.  And  while  I  do  not 
advocate  severing  entire  trade  rela- 
tionships with  nations  that  have  op- 
pressive human  rights  record,  I  think 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  leverage  re- 
form in  a  country  where  we  are  dis- 
cussing resuming  a  trade  relationship. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  im- 
prisoned  those   voices   for  multiparty 
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democracy.  United  States  citizens  who 
are  accused  of  trying  to  start  alter- 
native political  organizations,  advo- 
cates of  nonviolent  opposition.  It  has 
suppressed  monks  who  simply  advocate 
freedom  of  worship,  controlled  the 
movements  of  clergy,  and  threatened 
and  punished  those  whose  who  disagree 
with  the  party  ideology  on  religion. 
The  state  controls  on  media  are  repres- 
sive. International  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations are  not  even  allowed  to  work 
in  Vietnam. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  recent 
establishment  of  a  formal  dialog  on 
human  rights  with  the  Vietnamese. 
There  are  a  couple  of  minimal  steps  I 
think  we  should  demand  before  we  es- 
tablish trade  relations,  including  the 
release  of  all  nonviolent  political  pris- 
oners, and  access  for  international  hu- 
manitarian organizations  to  the  Viet- 
namese prisons.  Conditions  for  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  China— a  far 
smaller  piece  of  the  trade  relation- 
ship— are  more  stringent  than  that. 

In  the  future,  I  also  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  work  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  actively  support  resolutions 
authorizing  a  visit  to  Vietnam  by  the 
U.N.  Working  Group  on  Arbitrary  De- 
tentions. I  also  expect  the  administra- 
tion will  be  working  with  our  allies,  in- 
cluding Japan,  Australia,  France,  and 
Canada  to  appeal  jointly  to  Vietnam 
for  human  rights  improvements. 

The  administration  has  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  human  rights. 
Given  our  history  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  conditions  in  Vietnam  are  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  America,  and  I  support 
pushing  to  the  maximum  degree  for  re- 
form. I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point 
that  can  best  be  accomplished  by  trade 
relations  and  business  people. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  some  are  troubled  by  the  prospect 
of  lifting  the  United  States  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam.  This  is  a  very 
painful  issue  for  many,  in  particular 
veterans  and  family  members  and 
friends  of  American  servicemen  who 
are  still  classified  as  missing  in  action. 
As  one  who  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  issue  closely  and  have  re- 
flected on  how  we  should  best  proceed 
in  our  relations  with  Vietnam. 

Above  all,  I  am  committed  to  a  full 
and  final  accounting  of  the  fate  of  all 
former  American  servicemen.  For  19 
years,  we  have  maintained  a  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam,  making  it  clear 
to  the  Vietnamese  Government  that 
without  progress  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue,  there  would  be  no  progress  on 
the  normalization  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  believed  that  lift- 
ing the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  our  quest  for 
the  truth,  I  would  be  firmly  against  it. 
The  evidence,  however,  leads  me  to 
conclude  otherwise. 

As  Senators  Kerry  and  McCain  note 
in  their  amendments,  there  has  been 
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substantial  and  tangible  progress  in 
the  POW/MIA  accounting  process.  In 
the  last  few  years,  as  Vietnam  has 
sought  to  join  the  family  of  nations,  we 
have  seen  a  significant  increase  in  the 
level  of  cooperation  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  on  resolving  the  fate  of 
American  servicemen  unaccounted  for 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  seen  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  access  for  the  U.S.  military  to 
look  for  remains  of  U.S.  servicemen. 
We  have  had  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties to  question  Vietnamese  in  villages 
and  in  the  countryside.  These  individ- 
uals sometimes  have  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  whereabouts  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel more  than  20  years  ago.  And,  we 
have  seen  more  information  from  Viet- 
nam's archives. 

There  are  still  more  than  2,000  who 
are  listed  as  unaccounted  for,  many  be- 
cause we  have  yet  to  locate  or  identify 
their  remains.  Because  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  doing  that,  the  process  of  re- 
solving these  cases  will  take  many 
more  years.  We  cannot  know  for  cer- 
tain how  much  more  information  the 
Vietnamese  have  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  truly  being  forthcoming.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  make  any  more 
progress  in  resolving  these  cases,  we 
must  have  the  continued  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

Lifting  the  trade  embargo  will  not 
impede  our  progress  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  lifting  the  trade  embargo  is  an 
important  step  in  ensuring  that  we 
have  continued  access  to  Vietnam  and 
continued  cooperation.  Lifting  the 
trade  embargo  will  bring  many  more 
Americans  into  Vietnam,  opening  up 
that  country  even  more  and  signifi- 
cantly contributing  to  our  efforts 
there.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  no 
answers,  we  cannot  risk  losing  our  ac- 
cess to  Vietnam  again.  If  we  lift  the 
trade  embargo,  we  are  opening  the 
doors  to  that  country  once  and  for  all. 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  ensuring  access 
for  years  to  come. 

As  the  amendments  state.  United 
States  senior  military  commanders  and 
United  States  personnel  working  in  the 
field  to  account  for  U.S.  POW/MIA's  in 
Vietnam  believe  that  lifting  the  United 
States  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam 
will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  ac- 
counting efforts.  We  must  defer  to 
their  expertise  on  this  matter. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  to  lift  the 
embargo  is  the  President's  decision.  I 
know  that  he  will  consult  not  only 
with  senior  military  commanders  in 
the  field,  intimately  involved  in  ac- 
counting for  U.S.  servicemen  from  the 
war,  but  he  will  also  consult  with  the 
veterans  and  family  members  of  POW/ 
MIA's  who  feel  so  deeply  about  this 
issue. 

Lifting  the  trade  embargo  is  not  a 
full  normalization  of  relations  with 
Vietnam,  and  we  should  move  cau- 
tiously in  this  area,  as  we  have  on  the 
issue  of  the  trade  embargo.  We  must 


also  recognize  that  we  can  use  our  le- 
verage with  the  Vietnamese  to  press 
them  to  improve  their  record  on 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  do  something  positive  to  end 
this  painful  chapter  in  our  history  once 
and  for  all. 

VOTE  OS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1263 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  time  on  this  de- 
bate has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Kerry  amendment  No. 
1263. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  5  heg.] 
yEAS-€2 


Akaka 

Glenn 

Mikulskl 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bennelt 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Harkln 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Bond 

Holllngs 

Nickles 

Boren 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Jeffords 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Pell 

Breaux 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Brj-an 

Kennedj' 

Prj-or 

Bumpers 

Kerrey 

Held 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Levin 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lieberman 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Mathews 

Stevens 

Exon 

McCain 

Wallop 

Feinsteln 

McConnell 

Warner 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 38 

Brown 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Bums 

Faircloth 

.Mack 

Byrxl 

Felngold 

Moseley-Braun 

Campbell 

Graimn 

Rieglo 

Coats 

Grassley 

Roth 

Conrad 

Gregg 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Hatch 

Shelby 

Craig 

Henm 

Smith 

DAmato 

Helms 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Hutchison 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kempthorne 

Wellstone 

Domenlci 

Laulenberg 

Wofford 

Dorgan 

Lott 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1263)    v/i 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1266 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  the  Smith  amendment  No.  1266. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

6  Leg.] 

YEAS-42 

Brown 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Brjan 

Faircloth 

Moseley-Braun 

Bums 

Gramm 

Mcklea 

Byrd 

Grassley 

Reid 

Campbell 

Gregg 

Rlegle 

Co«U 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cohen 

Henin 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Helms 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Hutchison 

Smith 

Craig 

Jeffords 

Specter 

D  Amato 

Kempthorne 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Domeoici 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dorgan 

Lugar 

NAYS— 58 

Wellstone 

Akaka 

Fort 

Metienbaum 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mikulskl 

Bennett 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Pell 

Breaux 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Pry  or 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kern- 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Exon 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Felngold 

McCain 

Felnstein 

McConnell 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1266)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3,i2n*66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1262,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1262).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  if  I  can  very  quickly,  the 
majority  leader  has  announced  that  we 
will  work  late  tonight  on  the  bill,  and 
if  we  cannot  finish  the  bill  tonight  we 
are  absolutely  going  to  be  here  tomor- 
row working  with  rollcall  votes  until  3 
p.m. 

So  I  urge  colleagues  to  bring  their 
amendments  to  the  floor,  and  we  will 
try  to  process  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

AMENDME.VT  .NO.  1267 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations authorized  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers), for  himself.  Mr.  Dorgan.  and  Mr. 
Brown,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1267. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  103,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"racy"  135.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  moment  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
came  up  to  me  and  said.  "What  is  your 
amendment?"  And  I  said,  "It  is  to  cut 
the  authorization  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  back  to  this 
year's  appropriation  level."  He  said. 
"Oh,  BUMPERS,  are  you  on  that  again? 
You  remind  me  of  that  story  about  the 
inmates  in  the  prison  calling  out  a 
number  and  everybody  just  roared  with 
laughter.  And  somebody  said.  'What  in 
the  world  is  so  funny  about  calling  out 
a  number?"  And  they  said,  "Well,  we 
have  told  the  same  story  so  many 
times  we  just  give  them  a  number.  And 
when  somebody  calls  that  number,  we 
know  what  the  joke  is  and  we  laugh.'" 

I  have  been  on  this  now,  I  think  this 
is  maybe  my  fourth  year,  and  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not 
designed  to  kill  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  although  I  make 
no  bones  about  the  fact  I  will  try  to  do 
just  that  this  fall  during  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

To  give  our  colleagues  some  idea  of 
how  this  started,  back  in  1983,  when  we 
first  set  up  the  NED,  it  was  designed  to 
help  end  the  cold  war.  It  was  designed 
to  try  to  promote  democracy  all  over 
the  world. 

I  wish  to  show  my  colleagues  with  a 
simple  little  chart  what  has  happened. 
In  1984,  we  appropriated  $18  million  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy—$18  million.  And  you  can  see  that 
for  the  next  7  years  the  appropriation 
level  stayed  at  or  below  that  $18  mil- 
lion, always  in  the  name  of  competing 
with  communism  around  the  world, 
particularly  with  Soviet  communism. 
The  cold  war  effectively  ended  in  1990- 
91.  Instead  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  claiming  victory  and 
saying,  "Is  this  not  wonderful?"  I  want 
you  to  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
their  authorization  level  and  their  ap- 
propriations—from $17  million  in  1990 
to  an  authorization  level  in  this  bill  of 
$50  million.  The  appropriation  level  for 
1994,  this  year,  is  $35  million.  And  if 
you  go  to  $50  million  authorized  and 
you  appropriate  $50  million  this  fall, 
that  will  be  a  42.8  percent  increase. 

Madam  President,  I  chair  one  of  the 
Appropriations  subcommittees,  the  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. And  before  we  mark  up  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  this  fall,  I 
will  receive  a  letter  from,  I  guarantee 


you,  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
asking  me  for  $1  to  $10  million  in  that 
bill.  And  in  the  past  we  have  been  able 
to  accommodate  a  lot  of  people.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  says  that  in  an  ordinary 
year  he  gets  3,500  requests  just  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior. 

But  do  you  know  what  this  body  is 
confronted  with  this  year?  It  is  called  a 
cap  on  discretionary  spending.  That 
cap  is  going  to  be  the  same  amount  as 
last  year  with  no  inflation,  and  1995 
and  1996  are  going  to  be  the  same  as 
this  year  with  no  inflation.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  say,  as  will  Senator  Byrd 
and  all  of  the  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  Appropriations  sub- 
committees, "My  colleagues.  I  am 
sorry.  There  is  no  money  for  your 
home  State."  A  Senator  told  me  2  days 
ago  that  he  tried  to  get  $50,000  to  keep 
a  boys  club  open  in  his  State,  a  boys 
club  in  a  ghetto  area.  And  he  could  not 
get  $50,000.  And  he  picked  up  the  paper 
and  found  that  there  is  a  $43  million 
courthouse  going  up  in  his  State  that 
he  had  not  even  sought. 

You  heard  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress the  other  night  where  the  Presi- 
dent said  we  should  increase  money  for 
drug  rehabilitation  by  an  almost  expo- 
nential amount.  Head  Start  is  going  to- 
ward covering  every  single  eligible 
child  in  America.  Immunization  levels 
are  going  to  almost  double.  The  WIC 
program  is  going  to  be  substantially 
increased.  You  heard  all  of  that  list 
about  these  tremendous  sums  of  money 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  1995.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  where  the  money 
is  coming  from  when  we  have  a  discre- 
tionary spending  cap  of  $540  million 
which  is  what  it  was  last  year.  And  he 
says  you  cannot  cut  one  dime  from  de-  • 
fense. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  this— about  a 
150-percent  increase  in  the  NED  budget 
in  4  years.  The  people  in  this  body  are 
going  to  be  asking  me,  "Could  I  get  $1 
million.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  $1 
million  for  5  years  for  some  project  for 
my  State  that  has  great  merit."  And 
we  are  going  to  have  to  say  no.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  are  going  to  have  to  say 
no  is  because  we  are  raising  authoriza- 
tion from  this  year's  appropriation  of 
$35  million  to  $50  million.  Who  else  in 
the  U.S.  Government  is  getting  a  42.8 
percent  increase?  Why,  it  is  bizarre  in 
this  day  and  time. 

Do  you  know  what  the  President  said 
the  other  night  that  resonated  strongly 
to  the  American  people  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  he  said?  He  said  that 
the  deficit  for  1995  is  going  to  be  $120 
billion  less  than  we  projected.  Some  of 
that  is  going  to  be  because  of  the  in- 
creased economy.  Some  of  it  is  going  to 
be  because  of  spending  cuts,  and  a  good 
big  portion  of  it  is  because  interest 
rates  are  so  low  we  are  not  having  to 
pay  as  much  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

But  you  cannot  have  it  every  way 
you   want  it,   Madam   President.   You 


cannot  increase  all  of  those  things  he 
was  talking  about  the  other  night,  and 
say  not  one  dime  to  be  cut  from  de- 
fense. You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
finance  those  things  which  come  under 
the  discretionary  spending  cap  and  give 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, which  is  the  greatest  boondoggle 
since  Adam  and  Eve.  a  42.8-percent  in- 
crease. 

Who  gets  the  money?  That  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  of  all,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  always 
lose.  I  lose  every  time  I  bring  this  up 
for  two  simple  reasons:  No.  1  is  because 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  get  all  but  29  percent 
of  the  money.  That  is  the  first  reason  I 
lose. 

Do  you  know  the  second  reason  I 
lose?  It  is  because  of  who  is  on  the 
board.  The  last  time  I  fought  this  out, 
there  was  a  Senator  on  the  floor  de- 
fending this  program  saying  it  is  the 
greatest  thing  since  night  baseball.  Lo 
and  behold,  I  looked  at  the  members  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  what  do  you  think? 
That  Senator  was  on  the  board.  Let  me 
read  some  of  them  to  you.  They  are 
outstanding  people.  They  are  my 
friends. 

Senator  LUGAR,  not  the  person  I  just 
referred  to,  is  on  the  board.  Tom  Kean, 
erstwhile  Governor  of  New  Jersey  is  on 
the  board.  John  Joyce;  James  Joseph; 
Fred  Ikle,  who  was  big  in  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration; Steny  Hoyer,  sort  of  my 
Congressman.  I  live  in  his  district  in 
Maryland,  great  Congressman;  Lynn 
Cutler,  wonderful  woman;  John 
Brademas,  former  Member  of  Congress, 
now  president  of  New  York  University, 
a  very  dear  friend;  Harry  Barnes,  Jr., 
former  Member  of  the  House  who  is 
now  with  I  think  a  public  relations 
firm  downtown;  all  fine  people.  And  all 
with  some  considerable  political  clout 
in  this  community. 

So  when  you  start  looking  at  that, 
you  can  see  why  I  have  never  won  on 
this  issue.  What  is  $15  million  to  this 
crowd?  As  I  say,  I  am  not  trying  to  cut 
the  money  now.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
keep  the  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
going  to  appropriate  this  fall  under 
control. 

Do  you  want  to  know  who  this  is. 
Madam  President?  It  is  9.8  percent,  my 
party,  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. They  get  9.8  percent  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  $50  million  this  fall.  So  you 
think  David  Wilhelm  does  not  favor 
this?  Why.  of  course,  he  does.  The  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  [NRI],  10.7 
percent;  I  do  not  know  why  we  Demo- 
crats sit  still  while  the  Republicans  get 
almost  a  full  percentage  point  more 
than  we  do.  I  must  tell  you  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  either  one  of  them  are 
getting  a  red  cent.  But  there  is  20  per- 
cent of  the  NED  budget  right  there  to 
the  two  national  parties  in  the  form  of 
noncompetitive  grants. 
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Here  is  the  AFL-CIO,  FTUI.  40  per- 
cent. Do  you  think  Lane  Kirkland  is 
not  going  to  weigh  in  this  fall?  Do  you 
think  labor  is  not  going  to  be  calling 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  say, 
"Please  do  not  vote  with  Senator 
Bumpers,  we  need  the  money?"  CIPE, 
an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whom  I  thought  hated  every 
kind  of  Federal  spending;  they  are  get- 
ting 10.6  percent.  And  why  they  sit  still 
for  labor  getting  40  percent  is  beyond 
me.  But  why  the  American  people  sit 
still  for  any  of  these  people  getting  a 
dime  is  beyond  me.  Why  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  sit  still  for  anybody 
getting  this  money  is  beyond  me. 

The  House  voted  overwhelmingly  last 
year  to  kill  this.  People  of  this  country 
are  beginning  to  look  increasingly  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  re- 
sponsible party  for  spending  cuts  and 
budget  balancing.  K  it  had  not  been  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  would 
never  have  killed  the  super  collider.  If 
not  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  would  have  never  killed  the  solid 
rocket  motor  program. 

So  why  does  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  a 
change,  not  do  its  duty  and  say  to  the 
American  people,  "me,  too"  when  it 
comes  to  spending  cuts? 

I  am  most  reluctant,  Mr.  President, 
to  get  into  all  of  the  things  that  have 
gone  wrong  with  this  program.  But  let 
me  just  give  you  a  full  illustration.  I 
have  told  you  that  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  absolutely  nothing 
short  of  bizarre  that  the  cold  war  ends 
and  their  budget  triples  after  that. 

In  4  years,  look  at  the  increases. 
Where  is  the  money  going?  Here  is 
Business  Week:  "In  1984,  $20,000  of  this 
money  went  to  the  AFL-CIO.  They  sent 
it  to  a  union  in  Panama  during  the 
Presidential  elections." 

So  what  do  you  think  happened  then? 
They  are  promoting  a  guy  named 
Barletta,  who  is  the  military  candidate 
for  President  in  Panama.  And  the  Am- 
bassador to  Panama  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  and  said:  "The  Embassy 
requests  that  this  harebrained  project 
be  abandoned  before  the  you-no-what 
hits  the  fan." 

November  17.  1984,  the  Washington 
Post: 

$830,000  spent  on  a  right-wing  French  stu- 
dents organization,  and  then  turned  around 
and  put  $650,000  into  a  white-collar  workers 
union. 

Two  organizations  that  hated  each 
other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  They  gave  one  $830,000  and 
the  other  $650,000.  Surely  to  God.  some- 
body is  concerned  about  this. 

New  York  Times,  December  4,  1989: 

$1.4  million  secretly  channeled  through  an 
overseas  branch  of  our  unions  to  two  center- 
right  groups  in  France  who  were  opposed  to 
Francois  Mitterand. 

Our  friend. 

Surely  to  goodness,  somebody  cares 
that  we  are  sending  $1.4  million  to  the 
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strongest  opponent  of  Francois 
Mitterand  in  France,  our  friend.  How 
do  you  think  President  Clinton  would 
feel  about  going  to  a  meeting  with 
President  Mitterand  immediately  after 
he  discovered  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  put  up  $1.4  million  to  a 
group  who  were  adamantly  opposed  to 
his  Presidency? 

There  are  a  whole  host  of  these.  I  am 
not  going  to  clutter  the  Record  with 
more  and  more  of  these,  but  the  list  is 
endless.  If  you  want  to  know  where  the 
money  is  going,  come  and  see  me  or. 
better  still,  get  a  copy  of  the  March 
1991  General  Accounting  Office  study  of 
this  organization.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Dale  Bumpers  is  not  just  making 
these  things  up.  You  get  a  copy  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
a  lot  of  time,  and  there  are  others  in 
the  Senate  who  wish  to  speak  and  that 
I  have  promised  the  right  to  speak.  I 
just  close  with  this:  All  of  these  years, 
I  have  supported  foreign  aid.  I  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  I  think  I  have  only 
voted  against  one  Foreign  Relations 
bill  since  I  have  been  here.  I  do  it  for  a 
lot  of  reasons.  I  do  it  because  often- 
times it  means  economic  assistance, 
and  that  translates  into  agricultural 
products  that  are  grown  in  my  State — 
self-interest.  I  do  it  because  I  am  a  hu- 
manitarian and  we  are  very  lucky  to 
live  in  the  United  States,  and  people  in 
other  countries  are  not  so  lucky.  So  I 
believe  in  helping  our  fellow  man.  It  is 
a  Judeo-Christian  concept.  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  believe  in  democracy,  and  I 
think  when  the  United  States  spreads 
$15  billion  a  year  around  the  globe,  it 
helps  a  lot  of  countries  to  stabilize 
their  governments.  Democracy,  some- 
body said  in  Asia,  invariably  follows 
economic  prosperity.  So  this  is  what 
we  have  been  promoting  with  foreign 
aid  as  long  as  I  can  remember— democ- 
racy. 

Then  there  is  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  they  spent  $296 
million  on  democracy-building  activi- 
ties in  1993.  Do  you  know  what  that  is 
for?  That  is  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves. It  is  to  help  democracy  take 
root  and  let  them  know  that  the 
United  States  is  a  great  Nation,  be- 
cause we  are  a  democracy.  We  want 
people  to  emulate  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency.  What 
do  we  do?  We  use  powerful  radio  signals 
to  beam  all  over  Europe,  particularly 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
saying  democracy  is  wonderful,  why  do 
you  not  emulate  us?  And  in  the  past — 
I  emphasize  "in  the  past"— I  have 
voted  for  that,  and  especially  when  the 
cold  war  was  raging.  I  thought  it  made 
a  lot  of  sense  to  give  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Soviet  Union  some  hope.  If 
you  want  a  piece  of  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia, grab  a  corner  on  a  Moscow  street 
and  start  preaching.  And  then  $14  bil- 


lion— I  do  not  have  it  on  here,  but 
there  was  $14  billion  for  foreign  aid; 
$383  million  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  $296  million  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  all  to  pro- 
mote democracy  around  the  world.  And 
then  we  come  with  this  little  token 
thing,  the  NED.  I  thought  those  other 
institutions  were  promoting  democ- 
racy, but  I  find  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  giving  money  to  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  is 
what  did  it  according  to  the  proponents 
of  NED. 

Someone  said  to  me,  are  you  going  to 
vote  against  the  President?  If  the 
President  favors  this,  I  certainly  am.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  seek 
in  his  budget  for  NED,  but  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
take  it  out  if  there  is  anything  in  it. 

I  remind  colleagues  all  I  am  doing 
now  is  saying  please  do  not  authorize  a 
42.8-percent  increase  in  a  highly  ques- 
tionable program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  stand  today  in  support  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Bumpers  amendment 
and  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  minute? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  aisk 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
NiCKLES  of  Oklahoma.  Senator 
Feingold  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator 
Brown  of  Colorado  as  cosponsors.  Sen- 
ator Dorgan  is  already  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

THE  N.'^TIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate, I  suppose,  will  be  cast  as  a  debate 
about  foreign  policy,  about  democracy 
and  how  to  promote  democracy,  about 
whether  we  support  the  furtherance  of 
democracy  in  the  world.  It  is  not  that 
at  all. 

This  is  a  debate,  plain  and  simple, 
about  whether  we  want  to  continue  to 
waste  money.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  far  too  timid.  The  amendment  really 
ought  to  strip  this  authorization,  pe- 
riod. We  ought  not  to  be  authorizing 
money  for  this  program. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy takes  money  from  the  American 
taxpayers  in  order  to  duplicate  work 
that  is  already  being  done  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  flat-out  waste  of  money.  It  con- 
firms my  long-held  notion  that  some- 
one supports  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  anywhere  on  any- 
thing. The  people  who  benefit  by  a  pro- 
gram invariably  support  that  program. 
They  have  been  clever  enough  in  this 
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program  to  do  pretty  much  what  they 
did  in  Star  Wars.  They  moved  that 
Star  Wars  money  all  around  America, 
parking  it  in  universities,  research  in- 
stitutes, think  tanks,  and  the  like.  All 
of  sudden,  every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  had  a  constituent  say- 
ing, "you  know,  you  need  to  support 
that  Star  Wars  program,  because  it 
benefits  our  State  or  our  district." 

It  is  the  same  thing  now.  You  watch 
this  debate,  especially  the  debate  on 
the  appropriation  later  this  year.  You 
watch  who  stands  up  and  supports  this 
sort  of  thing.  They  have  been  smart.  I 
do  not  deny  that.  Some  of  this  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  taxpayer-sponsored 
program  goes  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Party,  another  part  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party,  another 
batch  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  yet  a  bigger  batch  to  the 
U.S.  AFL-CIO. 

Do  you  think  those  folks  do  not  sup- 
port this  program?  You  bet  your  life 
they  do.  They  get  money  from  it. 

What  is  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy?  Well,  it  was  conceived  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  cold  war  when  the 
Soviets  were  the  "Evil  Empire."  A  pall 
was  over  Eastern  European  countries. 
They  struggled  under  communism.  The 
Communist  boot  was  pressing  on  their 
chest.  Here  in  the  United  States,  we 
worried  about  Central  America  and  the 
troubles  in  Nicaragua.  You  can  go  on 
and  on  and  on.  This  program  was  con- 
ceived in  those  dark  days  of  the  cold 
war  as  a  response  to  threats  to  democ- 
racy around  the  world. 

I  did  not  support  it  then.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it  then.  Why?  Even  then  we  did 
what  we  do  now.  We  work  to  further 
democracy  using  nearly  900  million 
other  dollars.  The  State  Department, 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Department, 
spend  nearly  $900  million  on  precisely 
this  mission. 

Those  who  conceived  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  said.  "Well, 
let  us  do  it  in  another  way.  Let  us  give 
our  political  institutions,  our  labor  and 
business  institutions,  some  taxpayers" 
money  so  that  they  can  further  democ- 
racy." 

There  is  an  unfortunate  undertone  to 
this  NED  debate.  People  think  that 
those  of  us  who  want  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram—and I  think  we  should  abolish 
the  program— that  we  just  do  not  get 
it;  we  are  too  short  to  see  over  the  ho- 
rizon: we  just  do  not  understand  how 
the  world  works:  we  just  came  to  town 
driving  pick-up  trucks.  We  just  cannot 
figure  it  out.  Furtunately.  there  are 
others  who  are  wiser  and  more  stable, 
and  who  have  a  greater  world  view,  and 
they  understand  exactly  what  this  is 
for  and  why  it  benefits  the  world. 

Let  me  disabuse  everyone  of  this  no- 
tion. We  do  get  it.  If  the  NED  were 
about  furthering  democracy,  if  it  were 
needed,  if  it  were  efficient,  and  if  the 


money  was  spent  wisely,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  stand  and  support  it.  But  this  is 
a  boondoggle.  This  is  waste  in  Govern- 
ment. It  should  not  continue. 

In  the  past  couple  of  months,  I  have 
taken  some  time  to  go  down  and  sit  at 
D.C.  Superior  Court.  I  wonder  if  my 
colleagues  have  done  that.  If  they  have 
not,  they  might  consider  it.  Take  a  day 
and  sit  down  in  D.C.  Superior  Court 
and  then  take  a  day  and  sit  in  an  inner- 
city  high  school  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  take  a  day  and  sit  at  a  welfare  of- 
fice in  the  inner  city.  You  know  what 
you  come  back  with?  You  come  back 
with  the  notion  that  we  face  such  pro- 
found, agonizing,  wrenching,  huge 
problems  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
even  to  describe  them.  I  am  going  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  try  to  describe 
some  of  them  soon. 

But  this  challenge  requires  invest- 
ment. It  requires  us  to  pay  attention  to 
things  that  make  life  better  and  give 
opportunity  to  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  President  said  the  other  night, 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  that 
he  is  going  to  propose  cutting  300  pro- 
grams—300  programs.  Well,  will  NED 
be  cut?  No.  This  authorization  comes 
to  the  floor,  and  NED's  proponents 
would  have  us  increase  its  funding  dra- 
matically. We  are  talking  about  dou- 
bling NED  in  just  a  couple  years,  at  a 
time  when  we  face  wrenching  problems 
inside  this  country.  I  am  not  talking 
about  earthquakes,  fires,  and  floods.  I 
am  talking  about  the  sea  of  human 
misery  that  exists  all  over  the  country. 
This  very  city  is  the  cocaine  capital  of 
the  world  and  the  murder  capital  of  the 
world.  A  million  babies  were  born  with- 
out two  parents  last  year  in  our  coun- 
try. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  problems 
stretching  our  budget  to  the  limit.  We 
are  cutting  Federal  programs,  and  we 
have  to  do  that.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  it.  But  this  program,  the  one 
that  provides  taxpayers'  cash  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce— does  this  get 
cut?  Do  they  have  a  belt  around  this 
waist?  No,  not  this  one.  On  this  one, 
they  say,  "Heck,  we  do  not  have  a 
budget  problem.  Let  us  just  pour  some 
more  cash  into  this  program."  They 
are  pouring  cash  into  a  program  that 
has  been  widely  and  I  think  accurately 
criticized  for  its  lack  accountability, 
its  poor  management  of  money,  and  its 
questionable  approach  in  the  way  it 
runs  programs. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  criticize.  But 
NED  sets  up  conferences  in  London, 
Tokyo,  and  Vienna  that— look,  I  know 
why  people  support  this,  but  it  is 
wrong.  It  is  wasteful. 

This  amendment  is  far  too  timid.  I 
said  that  when  I  started.  We  ought  to 
be  here  cutting  it  entirely.  I  suspect 
the  Senator  will.  If  he  does  not.  I  will 
zero   out   NED   in   the   appropriations 


bill,  and  we  will  have  another  long  de- 
bate then. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  Senator 
Bumpers  on  the  floor,  not  just  on  this 
issue  but  on  6  or  8  or  10  issues,  rou- 
tinely saying  "These  things  do  not 
make  sense.  And  we  want  you  to  stand 
up  and  try  to  defend  them  because  we 
believe  they  ought  to  be  cut." 

My  hope.  Mr.  President,  is  we  can 
take  this  modest  step,  the  most  modest 
of  steps,  to  exhibit  the  least  amount  of 
fiscal  discipline.  This  amendment  caps 
spending  on  NED  for  2  years.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  good  sense  to  up  this  pro- 
gram, we  do  not  have  the  sense  to  deal 
with  this  country's  vexing  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  rest 
of  the  debate  and  I  am  anxious  to  vote. 
I  hope  with  the  majority,  to  at  least 
cap  this  program  at  its  current  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  like 
to  find  myself  in  the  company  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
when  I  can.  because  I  enjoy  listening  to 
him.  Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  listen  to 
him  with  a  good  feeling  if  you  agree 
with  him;  although  it  is  also  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  him  when  you  do  not 
agree  with  him.  which  happens  to  be 
the  case  here  today. 

I  want  to  address  what  seems  to  be  a 
central  premise  of  the  argument  he 
makes  here  on  the  floor,  because  I  dis- 
agree with  it  very  sharply.  He  said  that 
with  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  no  longer  exist.  We  saw  a 
chart  that  showed  how  much  funding 
was  being  channeled  through  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 
There  was  an  increase  at  about  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  and  the 
argument  was  being  made  that  this 
somehow  was  counter  to  what  one 
would  have  expected. 

I  submit  just  the  contrary;  just  the 
contrary.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
was  established  have  heightened  and 
intensified  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
because  the  triumph  of  democracy  in 
large  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  far  from  ensured. 

Earlier,  there  was  a  period  when  we 
were  trying  to  encourage  democratic 
forces  within  totalitarian  societies.  At 
that  time,  our  options  were  very  sharp- 
ly limited  because  of  the  kind  of  totali- 
tarian control  that  in  some  instances 
excluded  those  trying  to  help  the  indig- 
enous democratic  forces,  or  in  other  in- 
stances only  allowed  them  to  work  at 
the  margin. 

Yes,  there  was  had  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  what  came  out  of 
that  were  greater  challenges,  not  lesser 
challenges,    for    building    democracy. 
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And  so  now  we  are  faced  with  the  task 
of  trying  to  strengthen  fragile  demo- 
cratic governments  and  movements 
around  the  world.  It  is  a  central  part  of 
President  Clinton's  foreign  policy  vi- 
sion. 

In  fact,  the  President  wrote  to  us 
only  a  few  months  ago  when  we  had,  in 
essence,  this  very  same  debate.  I  just 
want  to  quote  him  where  he  expressed 
his  very  strong  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy.  Let 
me  just  quote  President  Clinton: 

Supporting  the  worldwide  movement  to- 
ward democracy  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we  can  make  in  our  own  national  se- 
curity. The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  been  one  of  our  most  important  and 
effective  instruments  for  supporting  democ- 
racy abroad.  Now.  with  new  democracies  and 
democratic  movements  gaining  strength, 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  Africa  to 
Latin  America,  we  need  to  make  our  support 
for  democracy  an  even  higher  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  that.  A 
key  component  of  this  policy  of  mak- 
ing our  support  for  democracy  an  even 
higher  priority  is  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  an  organization 
which  offers  assistance  to  struggling 
democracies  around  the  world,  largely 
through  grants  passed  through  the  or- 
ganizations which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  discussed  earlier— the  two 
major  political  party  organizations  in 
this  country,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  trade  union  movement. 
All  of  them,  of  course,  are  very  inti- 
mately involved  in  making  democracy 
work  in  this  country  and  all  of  them, 
through  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  programs,  have  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  trying  to  develop 
and  nurture  and  strengthen  democratic 
governments  and  movements  around 
the  world. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  set- 
ting his  budget  priorities,  never  as- 
serted that  there  were  not  some  items 
that  needed  additional  support.  What 
the  President  said  is  that  he  is  squeez- 
ing the  budget  in  order  to  stay  below 
the  caps  set  by  the  Congress  and  he  is 
shifting  priorities  to  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  those  things  that  are  most 
important.  The  administration's  em- 
phasis on  NED  reflects  the  priority  and 
the  commitment  it  attaches  to  this 
issue. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  been  providing  vital  assist- 
ance to  pro-democracy  movements  on 
every  continent.  Lech  Walesa  has  at- 
tested, in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
to  how  essential  that  support  was  to 
the  Solidarity  labor  movement  in  Po- 
land, to  take  but  one  example.  Pro-de- 
mocracy forces  in  China,  in  Chile,  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
the  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union— all  have  gained 
strength  from  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  Of 
course,  he  cited  some  abuses  in  the  pro- 
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gram.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  major  effort  has  been 
undertaken  over  the  last  few  years  to 
prevent  any  such  departure  from  prop- 
er standards. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  quoted  a  GAO  re- 
port pointing  out  what  they  thought 
were  some  weaknesses  in  carrying  out 
the  program.  But  he  did  not  quote  the 
GAO  followup  report  in  which  the  GAO 
offered  a  positive  assessment  of  NED's 
response,  noting  the  GAO's  belief  that 
if  the  Endowment  effectively  carries 
out  the  actions  it  has  begun  and  plans 
to  begin,  then  its  endowment  planning, 
evaluation,  monitoring,  and  financial 
control  capabilities  would  be  improved. 

In  other  words,  no  institution  is  per- 
fect, and  the  people  at  NED  were  the 
first  to  recognize  that.  They  have 
tightened  up  the  control  procedures, 
the  grant  monitoring  procedures.  They 
have  instituted  these  new  procedures 
at  every  stage  of  the  grant  process 
from  receipt  of  the  proposal  through 
award,  monitoring,  and  audit  to  final 
closeout.  They  have  in  fact  taken  ex- 
tensive measures  to  respond  to  the 
GAO  report  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  cited. 

So  let  us  be  fair.  Let  us  recognize 
this  significant  and  successful  effort  to 
respond  to  some  weaknesses  that  were 
pointed  out  and  to  institute  the  very 
control  and  evaluation  procedures  that 
the  GAO  had  recommended. 

That  is  what  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  has  done.  It  is  a 
small,  cost-effective,  nongovernmental 
institution  which  provides  tremendous 
benefits  for  the  amount  of  resources 
that  it  invests  in  helping  to  make  a 
safer  world  that  is  beneficial  to  Amer- 
ican security  and  economic  interests. 

Around  the  world,  those  who  have 
been  leading  the  fight  for  democracy 
and  for  stability  have  repeatedly  cited 
the  help  and  the  assistance  which  has 
come  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  as  being  essential  to 
their  work — Yelena  Bonner,  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Oscar  Arias,  Lech  Walesa, 
Vytautas  Landsbergis,  and  on  and  on. 
Around  the  world,  those  who  are  carry- 
ing out  the  fight  to  establish  and  sus- 
tain democratic  institutions  have 
pointed  to  this  program  as  critical  to 
their  efforts. 

So,  contrary  to  what  my  colleague 
has  asserted,  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  not  lessened  the  need  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy.  It 
has  in  fact  intensified  the  need,  be- 
cause the  lifting  of  the  oppressive  to- 
talitarian control  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  democratic  institu- 
tions and  build  democratic  forces. 

But  that  is  not  guaranteed.  It  is  not 
a  certainty  that  this  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. As  we  look  around  the  world  and 
see  the  challenge  which  democratic 
forces  confront,  we  ought  to  gain  some 
deepened  appreciation  of  the  task  that 
lies  ahead.  We  should  applaud  the  ef- 
fective work  that  is  being  done  through 


the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, working  through  the  various 
grantees  which  include,  of  course,  the 
two  party  institutes,  various  labor 
movement  organizations,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  a  number  of  indige- 
nous human  rights  groups,  women's 
civic  organizations,  experts  on  conflict 
resolution,  and  others  committed  to 
promoting  the  rule  of  law.  fair  elec- 
tions, democratic  culture,  and  other  es- 
sentials of  democracy. 

Let  me  address  just  one  other  point 
before  I  draw  to  a  close.  It  was  asserted 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  thus  far — 
and  I  notice  my  colleague  has  a  chart 
which  will  seek  to  assert  this  point  fur- 
ther— that  there  is  an  overlap  or  a  du- 
plication in  the  Government's  demo- 
cratic development  activities,  because 
AID  and  the  USIA  also  devote  part  of 
their  budgets  to  this  activity.  The  con- 
clusion that  is  sought  to  be  drawn  from 
that  is  that  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  is  unnecessary  or  super- 
fluous. 

This  argument  was  made  this  past 
summer  when  we  had  a  debate  on  this 
issue  during  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  At  that  time,  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Brian  At- 
wood.  and  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  Joseph  Duffey.  com- 
municated with  the  Congress,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  their  position 
today  is  the  same  as  was  expressed 
then.  I  just  want  to  quote  briefly  from 
what  they  said  at  that  time. 

Democratic  development  is  an  essential 
part  of  economic  development  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace,  and  a  natural  concern  of 
the  American  people.  We  believe  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  fulfills 
a  distinctive  and  critical  role  in  promoting 
democratic  development  and  building  free 
societies. 

Like  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. U.S.  AID  and  USIA  are  also  engaged  in 
helping  to  build  democracy.  But  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  has  a  dis- 
tinctive capability  for  providing  early  and  ■ 
critical  institutions  and  business  and  labor 
groups— the  elements  of  "civil  society"  upon 
which  the  larger  structures  of  democratic 
governance  ultimately  must  rest.  NED  and 
its  institutes  do  this  by  engaging  counter- 
part groups  and  leaders  from  our  own  non- 
Government  sectors. 

They  then  go  on  to  say  that  a  proce- 
dure has  been  established  for  consulta- 
tion on  NED-funded  programs  prior  to 
their  implementation  to  ensure  '"that 
such  programs  are  not  duplicative  of 
other  efforts  and  do  not  contradict  U.S. 
national  interests.  "  According  to  the 
letter  from  the  heads  of  USIA  and  AID. 
and  I  quote: 

"The  three  organizations" — this 
would  be  NED,  AID,  and  USIA— 

The  three  organizations  each  play  unique 
and  distinctive  roles  in  this  area  and  are 
working  closely  with  the  other  agencies  and 
with  Congress  to  eliminate  or  prevent  the 
possibility  t)f  future  duplication  *  *  * 

We  would  also  remind  you  that  there  are 
some   nations  where  assistance   is  desired. 
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needed,  and  can  have  a  measurable  effect  but 
where  restrictions  in  law  bar  activities  by 
U.S.  AID  and  USIA.  The  NED  often  is  the 
only  organization  that  can  establish  a  pres- 
ence in  such  countries. 

They  conclude  by  saying: 

Funding  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy is  an  extremely  cost-effective  in- 
vestment for  the  United  States,  our  allies, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom.  Democratic  move- 
ments around  the  world  have  saved  the 
United  States  untold  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense spending  alone. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  addresses  the 
duplication  or  the  repetition  conten- 
tion. We  have  talked,  of  course,  about 
the  scrub-down  of  NED's  monitoring 
and  evaluation  procedures  and  finan- 
cial controls  that  has  taken  place  as  a 
followup  to  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
were  made.  I  want  to  commend  them 
for  responding  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive way  in  order  to  try  to  address 
that  issue. 

Let  me  underscore  that  NED,  work- 
ing through  these  institutes,  is  able  to 
maximize  the  involvement  of  people  in 
the  private  sector,  many  of  whom  en- 
gage in  these  democracy-building  ef- 
forts. They  engage  in  them  completely 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  They  get 
their  expenses  covered,  but  they  are 
giving  of  their  time  and  effort  and  en- 
ergy in  order  to  help  build  democracy 
in  many  of  the  countries  where  that 
opportunity  is  now  open  to  us  for  the 
first  time. 

Finally,  I  close  with  the  observation 
with  which  I  began,  and  that  is  that 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  does  not  mean, 
as  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  Democracy  was  established  no 
longer  exists.  In  fact,  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  has  intensified  the  necessity 
for  these  kinds  of  activities.  We  have  a 
very  large  stake  around  the  world  in 
the  success  of  these  democratic  move- 
ments. It  is  critically  important  to  us 
that  in  Russia,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
the  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Latin 
America  that  the  movements  toward 
democracy— in  many  instances,  very 
tenuous  and  very  fragile— succeed. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, working  through  its  various  in- 
stitutes, has  made,  by  all  evaluations, 
a  critically  important  and  positive 
contribution  to  this  effort.  And  now.  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  is  not  the  time  to 
step  back. 

The  President  recognized  that.  The 
President  said: 

Supporting  the  worldwide  movement  to- 
ward democracy  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we  can  make  in  our  own  national  se- 
curity. The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  been  one  of  our  most  Important  and 
effective  instruments  for  supporting  democ- 
racy abroad. 

Now,  with  new  democracies  and  demo- 
cratic movements  gaining  strength  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  Africa  to  Latin 
America,  we  need  to  make  our  support  for 
democracy  an  even  higher  priority. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  raises  an  issue  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  have  already  de- 
bated and  decided.  In  committee,  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  funding  for 
NED  was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote  and 
then  later  during  Senate  consideration 
was  defeated  by  a  74-to-23  vote.  There 
is  a  reason  the  Senate  has  been  so  clear 
on  this  issue:  Eliminating  funding  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

The  NED  has  played  a  valuable  role 
in  promoting  democracy  in  a  number  of 
nations  where  it  has  taken  hold,  where 
democracy  thrives  and  where  it  seemed 
unlikely  just  10  years  ago.  The  impor- 
tance of  NED  in  this  transition  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  likes  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel. 

With  its  relatively  small  grants,  the 
NED  can  have  a  profound  impact  on 
strengthening  democratic  processes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  appropriations  measure  sometime 
back,  there  was  an  outpouring  of  sup- 
port for  the  NED,  including  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  editorials  supporting 
NED  funding  from  those  papers  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
letter  from  President  Clinton  to  Sen- 
ator Mitchell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  People  Around  the  World  are  Say- 
ing ABOUT  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 

Democracy  and  the  National  Democratic 

Institute 

"The  NED  has  proved  to  be  one  of  our  most 
effective  means  for  supporting  grass-roots 
trade  union,  business  and  citizen  groups, 
which  form  the  basis  for  democratic  reform. 
By  fostering  such  reforms  abroad,  we  not 
only  project  our  own  values,  we  also  increase 
our  own  security  and  create  better  partners 
for  trade  and  global  problem  solving. 

"The  promotion  of  democracy  abroad  is  a 
cornerstone  of  my  Administration's  foreign 
policy.  It  reflects  our  national  values  and  en- 
hances our  own  security  by  expanding  the 
community  of  free  nations.  The  work  of  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  has  advanced 
this  important  goal  and  made  a  difference  in 
so  many  nations  that  are  seeking  to  build 
democratic  societies."— Bi»  Clinton. 

"The  work  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  its  affiliates  in  promoting 
civic  education  and  the  transition  to  free 
market  economics  and  pluralistic  democ- 
racies has  proven  to  be  extremely  cost-effec- 
tive. The  money  spent  in  promoting  democ- 
racy is  money  saved  in  responding  to  civil 
conflicts. 

"I  have  been  impressed  not  only  with  NDI's 
dedication,  but  with  its  innovative  and  effec- 
tive democratic  development  programs.  NDI 
is  in  the  forefront  of  the  worldwide  demo- 
cratic movement  and  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  peaceful  political  reform  and  the 
consolidation  of  democratic  ideas."— 7immi/ 
Carter. 
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"The  National  Democratic  Institute  has 
been  one  of  the  first  supporting  actors  in  the 
democratic  revolution  in  our  country.  The 
Institute's  practical  advice  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  our  first  free  elections.  We  ap- 
preciate such  forms  of  mutual  cooperation 
that  could  effectively  help  in  building  new 
democratic  societies  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. "—Vac/ar  Havel. 

".  .  .  [I]t  is  viui.  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  future  of  democracy  all  through 
the  developing  world,  for  the  work  of  the 
NDI  to  continue.  .  .  .  NDI  sent  international 
observer  teams  to  both  the  1988  and  1990  elec- 
tions for  the  National  Assembly.  Although 
no  team  of  observers  can  absolutely  guaran- 
tee the  freeness  and  fairness  of  elections,  the 
presence  of  the  NDI  had  a  chilling  effect  on 
overt  fraud,  corruption  and  political  vio- 
lence. .  .  .  NDI  has  become  an  invaluable  po- 
litical resource  in  our  country,  helping  us 
through  these  very  difficult  days  of  our  tran- 
sition from  autocracy  to  democracy." — 
Benazir  Bhutto. 

".  .  .  [Elimination  [of  the  NED]  will  be  a 
blow  to  the  emergence  of  democracy  in  many 
areas  of  the  globe.  Countries  making  the 
transition  to  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  face  numerous  obstacles  which 
must  be  overcome.  I  have  personally  been  in- 
volved in  this  struggle  in  Albania  where  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  and  the  Inter- 
national Republican  Institute  have  been  ac- 
tive since  1991.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  first 
democrats  from  outside  our  long  isolated 
country  to  arrive  to  help  us.  They  have  prov- 
en to  be  the  most  reliable  friends.  Their  ac- 
tivities and  support  have  been  extremely 
valuable  in  Albania's  continuing  emergence 
from  communism  to  democratic  govern- 
ance."—5a/i  Berisha,  President  of  Albania. 

"The  National  Endowment  embodies 
America's  broad-based  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  freedom.  The  Endowment's  pioneer- 
ing programs  are  models  of  how  democratic 
principles  can  be  given  practical  expression 
in  every  single  region  of  the  world."— Sec- 
retary  of  State,  Warren  Christopher. 

"The  NED  helps  democracy  by  means  of 
small  but  life-giving  grants  for  trade  unions, 
student  groups,  publications,  legal  assist- 
ance for  the  persecuted,  and  other  measures. 
It  has  a  record  of  success  in  helping  democ- 
racy put  down  roots  in  stony  social  soil."— 
George  Will,  Syndicated  Columnist. 

"Iraqis  fighting  Saddam  Hussein  say  one 
American  organization  in  particular  helps 
keep  alive  their  hopes  that  democracy  has  a 
chance  in  their  country.  China's  dissidents, 
at  home  or  in  exile,  know  and  bless  its 
name— the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy."—yl.A/.  Rosenthal,  Syndicated  Columnist. 
"Backers  of  NED  point  out  that  the  Cold 
War  might  be  over,  but  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy in  large  parts  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  far  from  ensured.  All  sorts 
of  hostile  elements  are  ready  to  strangle  de- 
mocracy in  the  crib  .  .  .  The  Senate  next 
month  has  a  chance  to  undo  damage  [of  the 
House  vote  to  kill  NED]  and  keep  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  building  democracy  in 
the  world"— Daiid  Broder,  Syndicated  Col- 
umnist. 

"The  closing  of  the  Endowment  poses  a 
danger  .  .  .  which  can  best  be  characterized 
by  the  proverb,  'a  penny  wise,  a  pound  fool- 
ish.'"—£Zena  Bonner,  Widow  of  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

•The  pro-democracy  movements  of  many 
countries,  including  China,  are  directly  en- 
couraged by  NED'S  efforts.  It  is  true  that  the 
Cold  War  is  over,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  democracy  has  been  achieved.  In  fact, 
many  countries  in  this  world  are  still  ruled 
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by  oligarchic  dictatorships,  still  lack  the 
freedom  of  speech,  still  have  not  meaningful 
elections  and  still  hold  political  prisoners. 
Therefore,  NED's  functions  are  still  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  leadership  of  the  US 
in  International  affairs." — Fang  Lizhi.  Chi- 
nese astrophysicist. 

"Lithuania's  democratic  forces  need  NEHJ's 
assistance  today  as  much  as  they  needed  its 
help  in  1989  and  1990  .  .  .  the  return  of  anti- 
democratic regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  resurgence 
of  imperial  forces  in  Russia  is  an  ever- 
present  threat  not  just  to  the  citizens  of 
those  countries,  but  also  to  those  of  the 
United  States." — Vyautus  Landsbergis,  Former 
President  of  Lithuania. 

"We,  the  Third  World  people  in  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Latin  America,  still  have  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  for  democracy,  freedom  and 
justice  against  ruthless  dictatorships.  The 
NED's  support  for  our  struggles,  in  the  face 
of  severely  limited  resources,  is  very  crucial 
and  could  make  a  difference  between  total 
victory  and  defeat  for  the  democratic  forces. 
.  .  .  [W]e  have  achieved  much  in  our  struggle 
because  of  the  support  given  by  NED.  .  .  . 
[R]educing  or  cutting  of  NED's  support 
would  surely  weaken  to  a  great  extent  demo- 
cratic movements  in  general  and  our  strug- 
gle in  particular."— Dr.  Sein  Win.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Burma. 

"Often  mistakenly  portrayed  as  an  anti- 
communist  relic,  NED  is  instead  a  pioneer  of 
the  pro-democracy  activisrik  that  emerged  on 
every  continent  in  the  198ls. "—Scripps  How- 
ard News  Service  editorial. 

"Because  of  what  NED  has  done  for  Iraq 
since  the  Gulf  War.  it  has  been  pwssible  for 
Iraqi  writers  and  human  rights  activists  to 
get  their  ideas  and  aspirations  into  Iraq.  .  .  . 
Reports  still  reach  me  of  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  creating  a  new  and  enriching 
climate  of  ideas  on  issues  of  democracy  and 
the  imperative  for  a  central  focus  on  human 
rights  in  the  building  of  a  new  order  in  Iraq. 
None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  backing  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  NED  af- 
fects millions  of  lives  and  must  continue."— 
Kanan  Makiyn,  Iraqi  author  Republic  of  Fear 
and  Cruelty  of  Silence. 

".  .  .  [T]he  democratic  revolution  in 
Ukraine  is  not  yet  finished.  .  .  .  the  help  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
still  very  important  for  Ukraine.  We  are 
grateful  to  NED  for  its  contribution  to  the 
development  of  democracy.  That  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  American  peoples'  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals."— from  a  letter  signed  by 
nine  members  of  the  Ukrainian  parliament. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  27.  1993] 
Fix.  But  Don't  Kill,  the  N.E.D. 

In  a  surprising  turnabout  in  June,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  kill  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. By  Washington  standards,  the  money  is 
trivial— $48  million— but  the  principle  is 
scarcely  petty.  Unless  the  Senate  decides 
otherwise  this  week,  it  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  N.E.D..  which  was  established  during  the 
Reagan  years  to  promote  democracy  abroad 
and  is  now  supported  by  President  Clinton. 

Opponents  charge  that  the  endowment  is  a 
cold-war  fossil  whose  mission  has  been  com- 
promised by  its  peculiar  status  as  a  private 
foundation  using  public  funds.  They  point 
with  alarm  to  dubious  grants  to  right-wing 
trade  unions  or  exile  groups  favored  by  one 
or  another  of  four  "core"  Intermediaries  who 
make  the  grants— the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber   of  Commerce.    But   one    can   ac- 


knowledge the  point  and  still  wonder  if  the 
right  remedy  is  to  scuttle  the  program  rath- 
er than  repair  it. 

Paul  Kanjorski  of  Pennsylvania,  who  led 
the  House  rebellion,  called  the  endowment 
"an  insult  to  the  Constitution"  because  it 
has  provided  tax  money  to  private  groups  to 
carry  on  foreign  affairs.  But  there  has  long 
been  a  workable  partnership  in  disaster  re- 
lief, without  anyone  perceiving  an  insult. 
And  the  same  House  voted  $127  million  to 
subsidize  the  overseas  marketing  of  prunes, 
whisky,  candy  and  fruit  juice,  a  form  of  pri- 
vate sector  partnership  it  found  less  offen- 
sive than  helping  democrats  in  post-Com- 
munist and  third-world  countries. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  endowment 
needs  a  different  structure.  Mr.  Clinton  has 
defined  promotion  of  democracy  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  far 
better  for  both  recipient  and  donor  if  Amer- 
ican help  is  openly  provided.  Those  aims 
could  be  achieved,  and  constitutional  qualms 
met.  if  the  N.E.D.  was  reborn  as  a  fully  pub- 
lic institution  answerable  to  taxpayers 
through  Congress  or  the  President. 

Why  not  give  the  N.E.D.  a  fresh  charter 
under  a  blue-ribbon,  publicly  appointed 
board  directly  empowered  to  approve  grants, 
thus  removing  private  groups  from  the 
scene?  That's  a  more  promising  approach 
than  abandoning  the  field  just  when  demo- 
crats elsewhere  desperately  need  support. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  26.  1993] 
House  Hobbles  Democracy 

The  Cold  War  is  over,  but  obviously  we 
face  an  unstable  world,  clearly  portending  a 
struggle  of  ideas  and  values.  Vet  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  scuttle  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  feder- 
ally funded  outfit  that  hands  out  pencils,  fax 
machines  and  used  computers  to  exile  groups 
pushing  to  bring  democracy  to  their  embat- 
tled homelands.  This  week  we'll  find  out  if 
the  Senate  duplicates  this  preposterous 
move. 

The  House  professed  budget-cutting,  saving 
the  lordly  sum  of  around  $48  million,  or  half 
the  funding  that  goes  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  (see  above).  It's 
also  about  equivalent  to  what  the  U.S.  spend 
on  missiles  alone  when  it  launched  the  June 
26  strike  at  Saddam  Hussein's  intelligence 
facilities.  And  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  gets  some  $6.5  billion  a  year.  A 
lot  for  Third-World  pork,  but  nothing  for 
spreading  American  values. 

In  the  confusing,  regionalized  years  since 
communism's  retreat.  NED's  projects  have 
proven  particularly  useful.  The  endowment 
helps  Iraqi  exiles  to  fight  for  secular  democ- 
racy in  their  home:  its  funds  helped  pay  for 
the  distribution  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
Charter  91.  the  exiled  Iraqis'  draft  bill  of 
rights,  inside  Saddam's  Iraq.  This  year  the 
Free  Iraq  Foundation,  an  important  center 
for  Saddam's  opposition  abroad,  received 
$90,000  in  NED  money. 

NED  funds  have  also  helped  Ukrainians 
seeking  to  widen  political  discussion  in  a  na- 
tion currently  led  by  the  former  local  chief 
of  ideology;  Lebanese  interested  in  working 
on  conflict  resolution:  independent  Vietnam- 
ese publishers  who  produced  tons  of  docu- 
ments, cassettes  and  printed  material  de- 
signed to  alert  information-deprived  Viet- 
namese to  the  breakdown  of  socialism  in 
Eastern  Europe;  and  Chinese  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  airless  atmosphere  following 
Tiananmen  Square. 

Writing  from  his  Arizona  refuge  in  support 
of  NED.  dissident  Fang  Lizhi  noted  that  "it 
would  be  wonderful  if  democracy  did  indeed 


grow  automatically  out  of  economic  develop- 
ment but  history  gives  us.  unfortunately,  no 
such  guarantees."  The  publisher  of  the  Viet- 
namese magazine  Que  Me  noted  that  through 
NED  funding  the  periodical  made  "real  head- 
way in  bringing  a  flow  of  information  and 
democractic  ideas  which  was  totally  denied 
in  Vietnam."  Vytautas  Landsbergis.  Lithua- 
nia's opposition  leader,  called  the  democracy 
endowment's  work  "crucial."  Elena  Bonner 
wrote  that  cutting  NEID  was  "penny  wise, 
pound  foolish." 

What  escapes  the  endowment's  opponents 
is  the  miraculous  economy  of  NED-style  pro- 
grams. Had  the  West  spent  a  few  tens  of  mil- 
lions producing  some  effective  propaganda 
for  the  airwaves  around  Belgrade  during  the 
1980s,  for  example.  Slobodan  Milosevic  likely 
would  never  have  gained  his  Orwellian 
stronghold  on  the  minds  of  Serbian  nation- 
als. Radio  Free  Europe  never  made  it  into 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  because  U.S.  lawmakers 
deemed  the  nation  "relatively  democratic." 

This  week  promises  to  bring  some  interest- 
ing news  on  the  foreign  aid  front:  Joe  Biden 
has  threatened  to  filibuster  to  save  the  life 
of  another  effective  information  vehicle. 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Since  Congress  knocked 
NED  off  its  version  of  the  budget  legislation 
in  June,  the  agency  has  received  numerous 
letters  of  support.  NED  also  has  some  White 
House  friends  who  could  be  of  help:  until  his 
recent  ascendancy.  David  Gergen  sat  on 
NED'S  board. 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  July  27. 1993. 
Hon.  George  MrrcHELL. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Deiar  Mr.  Leader:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  $35  million  in 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy recommended  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Supporting  the  world-wide  movement  to- 
ward democracy  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments we  can  make  in  our  own  national  se- 
curity. NED  has  been  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  instruments  for  support- 
ing democracy  abroad. 

Now,  with  new  democracies  and  demo- 
cratic movements  gaining  strength  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  Africa  to  Latin 
America,  we  need  to  make  our  support  for 
democracy  an  even  higher  priority.  The  $35 
million  appropriation  now  before  the  Senate, 
while  short  of  the  $50  million  I  requested, 
would  at  least  enable  us  to  increase  our  sup- 
port for  those  who  are  waging  democracy's 
fight  abroad. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  Senate  my 
strong  support  for  the  full  $35  million  appro- 
priation for  this  Important  program. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 


HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  the  offeror  of  the  amendment,  to 
speak  relatively  briefly  on  another  sub- 
ject. In  the  absence  of  morning  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  possible  to  address  the 
subject  today  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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I  had  sought  recogrnition  to  propose  an 
amendment  on  collateral  security  with 
respect  to  Russia  which  would  have 
given  me  the  floor  to  speak  briefly.  So 
I  seek  to  do  so  now  to  respond  to 
charges  from  the  White  House  that  the 
chart  which  w£ls  prepared  by  my  office 
and  used  by  Senator  Dole  in  his  reply 
to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  the  charges  from  the  White 
House  that  the  chart  is  inaccurate. 

In  today's  Style  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  chart  is  just  flat  out  not  true.  I 
seek  to  respond  to  that,  as  I  say.  rel- 
atively briefly  at  this  moment.  This 
chart  was  prepared  by  my  staff,  led  by 
Miss  Sharon  Helfant,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  President's  health  care  pro- 
posal and  precisely  what  it  would  mean 
if,  as  and  when  it  is  put  into  effect. 

The  chart  was  prepared  back  in  Sep- 
tember after  I  read  the  preliminary 
statement  issued  by  the  President  and 
was  used  by  Senator  Dole  in  his  reply 
on  Tuesday  night.  The  Washington 
Post  was  rather  complimentary  about 
the  chart  saying:  "The  chart,  even 
more  than  Senator  Dole,  was  the  star 
of  Tuesday  night's  official  Republican 
response  to  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address."  The  Post  further  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  even  David  Gergen 
conceded  the  fact  that  Dole  made 
some  points  with  the  chart. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
concerned  about  points  or  debating 
scores  or  with  partisanship  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  the  hard  facts 
as  to  what  the  Clinton  health  care  bill 
will  mean  in  terms  of  a  bureaucracy, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  deal 
with  the  hard  facts  and  to  reply  very 
emphatically  to  the  kinds  of  accusa- 
tions which  have  come  out  of  the  White 
House  in  the  course  of  the  past  day  and 
a  half  where  I  think  it  is  obvious  from 
their  responses  that  they  have  been 
stunned  by  the  facts  which  are  depicted 
by  this  chart. 

The  Post  this  morning  quotes  senior 
adviser  George  Stephanopoulous  as 
saying  that  the  "the  point  is,  it's  just 
flat  out  not  true." 

The  fact  is  that  every  box  on  this 
chart  has  been  referenced  with  a  page 
number.  Some  boxes  on  the  original 
chart  were  not  so  referenced  with  a 
page  number  because  they  appeared  so 
many  places  in  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  So  to  decide  at  least  one 
page  where  they  appeared,  that  supple- 
ment has  been  added.  But  the  chart 
which  was  presented  Tuesday  night  is 
replete  with  citations  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  charac- 
terization or  it  is  not  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation or  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  matter  of  hard  fact. 

Is  this  chart  a  part  of  a  Republican 
conspiracy  to  embarrass  the  President? 
That  is  the  accusation  which  has  been 
made;  that  it  is  part  of  a  Republican 
conspiracy  to  embarrass  the  President. 
The  fact  is  that  is  not  so. 


When  I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
national  television  in  mid-September 
shortly  after  the  preliminary  outline 
was  issued  of  the  President's  proposal — 
and  it  was  before  the  bill — the  proposal 
of  some  239  pages,  and  I  heard  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  national  television, 
the  inference  was  reasonably  plain  that 
my  Senate  colleague  had  not  read  the 
bill  or  read  the  outline,  I  decided  I  bet- 
ter do  that.  As  the  Chair  knows,  as  all 
of  our  colleagues  and  most  of  America 
knows,  we  are  questioned  from  time  to 
time  about  such  matters.  When  I  read 
that  239-page  report,  I  was  very  sur- 
prised by  the  number  of  new  boards  and 
agencies  and  commissions  which  were 
created.  So  I  asked  my  staff.  Miss 
Sharon  Helfant,  to  make  me  a  list  of 
all  of  the  new  agencies  and  boards  and 
commissions. 

Instead  of  making  a  list,  she  decided 
to  make  a  chart.  I  did  not  know  quite 
how  she  had  done  it  until  I  read  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  They 
interviewed  her.  I  had  not  known  about 
it.  I  had  not  known  about  quite  a  few 
things  about  Sharon  Helfant,  such  as 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  Democrat,  not 
that  I  asked  her  for  a  litmus  test.  Or 
such  as  the  fact  that  she  voted  for  Bill 
Clinton.  But  I  had  not  asked  her  about 
that  either,  thinking  her  right  to  vote 
was  secret. 

I  noted  further  from  this  morning's 
Post  that  she  is  one  of  Hillary  Clin- 
ton's biggest  admirers.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Mr.  President,  that  is  fine 
with  me. 

I  have  offered  my  support — not  a 
blank  check — but  my  support  to  the 
President's  objective  of  comprehensive 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  When 
the  President  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Ambridge,  PA,  in  November,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  I  got 
some  critical  comment  from  some  edi- 
torials in  Pennsylvania  about  it. 
"Lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,"  they  said.  I  did  not  regard  it 
as  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  I  regarded  it  as  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  where  I  could  be.  As  I  say,  I  do 
endorse  the  approach  of  comprehensive 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  to  be  carefully  tar- 
geted. 

As  I  have  analyzed  the  bill  and  the 
status  of  our  health  care — and  it  is  a 
subject  that  I  have  worked  on  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  now  in  my  14th 
year— through  my  work  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Human  Services.  My  view  is  that  we 
need  to  target  the  specific  areas  where 
there  are  problems,  such  as  we  need  to 
target  the  37  million  Americans  who 
are  now  not  covered.  We  need  to  do 
that,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  way  which 
does  not  disrupt  the  current  health 
care  system  for  the  86.1  percent  of 
Americans  who  are  covered.  They  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  greatest  health 
care  system  in  the  world.  I  think  that 
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ought  not  to  be  changed,  but  we  need 
to  extend  coverage  to  the  uninsured. 

Another  major  problem  which  needs 
correction  is  the  problem  of  port- 
ability, a  fancy  word  for  "coverage 
when  you  change  jobs." 

Another  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  the  escalating  cost  of  health 
care.  That  is  where  I  think  we  ought  to 
target  the  efforts  of  the  Congress.  That 
would  meet  the  objective  of  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  plan  for  all 
Americans  and  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  been  impressed  in  my 
talks  with  the  President,  my  talks 
with  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton  about 
their  flexibility  in  attaining  that  goal. 
I  think  that  is  the  right  approach.  I 
think  the  matter  ought  to  be  biparti- 
san. 

I  noted  in  this  morning's  press  a 
quotation  from  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM  who  is  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  Labor  Committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  part  of  this  health  care  pack- 
age, where  Senator  Kassebaum  said  she 
does  not  anticipate  a  filibuster,  and 
neither  do  I.  I  think  we  need  to  work 
the  matter  out  in  a  bipartisan  way. 

So  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  when 
the  President  talked  about  the  veto  of 
a  bill  which  may  come  from  the  Con- 
gress, a  little  surprised  that  such — 
what  is  the  right  word — I  guess  there  is 
no  right  word  besides  "threat"— that 
such  a  threat  would  come  from  the 
President  where  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  House  and  Senate,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats.  I  am  doing 
some  checking  to  see  how  many  vetoes 
there  have  been  by  a  President  where 
his  party  controls  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  learned,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  in 
reading  the  Washington  Post  today 
that  my  staffer.  Sharon  Helfant,  sat 
down  at  the  dining  room  table  with  a 
straight  edge,  a  pen,  and  some  10  pieces 
of  paper  taped  together  to  put  together 
a  chart,  and  when  she  had  put  together 
the  entire  chart  she  found— and  this  is 
based  upon  the  outline  of  September  7, 
1993 — that  the  President's  proposal  cre- 
ated 77  new  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions and  gave  new  responsibilities 
to  some  54  agencies,  boards  and  com- 
missions, for  a  total  of  131. 

Then,  when  the  bill  was  presented  on 
October  27.  Sharon  Helfant  and  my 
staff  went  back  to  work  and  checked 
through  the  bill  and  found  that  there 
had  been  an  increase,  that  there  were 
105  new  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions, and  new  jobs  for  some  47  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions. 

When  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  charges  by  a  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Clinton  administration  out 
of  the  White  House  that  this  chart  is 
flat  out  wrong,  I  have  to  object  to  that 
and  object  to  it  most  strenuously.  This 
is  not  a  chart  which  is  deceptive  or  dis- 
honest or  inaccurate,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared, although  I  will  not  do  so  with 
152  citations,  but  I  am  prepared  to  go 
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through  this  1,342  page  report — and  I 
would  ask  the  C-SPAN  camera  to  focus 
on  the  bill,  the  Health  Security  Act  it 
is  labeled,  and  the  chart,  and  to  cite  il- 
lustratively at  page  88  of  the  bill  the 
creation  of  the  National  Health  Board 
at  the  top  of  the  chart,  an  agency  of 
enormous  power,  having  virtually  com- 
plete control  over  the  $800  billion  na- 
tional health  system  spending  in  the 
country. 

I  would  point  to  page  93  of  the  report 
which  cites  the  provision  relating  to 
the  health  alliances,  or  page  117  again 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  corporate  al- 
liances, or  page  286  of  the  bill  which 
sets  up  one  of  the  many  advisory  coun- 
cils, this  one  on  breakthrough  drugs,  or 
page  403  of  the  bill  referring  to  a  Fed- 
eral advisory  group,  or  page  823  of  the 
bill  citing  the  National  Quality  Man- 
agement Program. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  on 
through  the  1,342  pages  and  the  cre- 
ation of  these  tremendous  numbers  of 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  chart  a  nega- 
tive effort  to  defeat  health  care  reform 
in  the  United  States?  Is  it  a  negative 
effort  to  defeat  health  care  reform?  Ab- 
solutely not.  I  said  before  the  Presi- 
dent came  forward  with  his  bill  that  I 
was  for  comprehensive  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  In  fact,  I  said  that  be- 
fore the  President  came  into  office. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  this 
Chamber  in  July  1992  seeking  a  move 
by  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  question 
during  the  Bush  administration,  and  I 
urged  President  Bush  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Last  April  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment trying  to  move  the  Senate  to 
consider  health  care,  to  act  on  the  sub- 
ject because  no  bill  had  been  prepared 
by  the  administration.  As  we  know,  the 
date  slipped  and  slipped  and  slipped 
and  now  we  are  in  1994,  and  after  hear- 
ing the  schedule  which  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  hearings  which  are  scheduled  to 
last  until  April  and,  knowing  how  hear- 
ings are  slipped,  may  go  on  into  the 
summer,  the  question  exists  as  to 
whether  we  will  have  a  health  care  bill 
this  year  at  all. 

But  this  Senator  has  been  very  active 
in  trying  to  bring  health  care  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  and  to  have  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  noted  in  this  morning's  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  criticized 
my  chart.  I  am  not  going  to  be  critical 
of  my  criticizer  on  a  statement  re- 
leased by  his  press  secretary,  but  1  do 
think  the  statement  of  the  Senator's 
press  secretary  points  up  an  important 
fact,  and  that  is  that  the  press  sec- 
retary said  that  Arlen  Specter's  chart 
"certainly  doesn't  resemble  any  health 
care  plan  that  we're  supporting." 

I  am  interested  to  hear  that  because 
once    that    Senator    understands    the 


hard  fact  of  life,  that  ARLEN  Specter's 
chart  accurately  depicts,  accurately 
states  President  Clinton's  health  care 
bill,  then  perhaps  that  Senator  will  not 
support  President  Clinton's  health  care 
bill  anymore.  I  think  that  is  what  has 
to  be  focused  on  by  all  of  the  American 
people.  It  may  well  be  that  President 
Clinton  will  not  agree  with  George 
Stephanopoulos,  President  Clinton  will 
not  agree  with  Robert  Shrum  who  said, 
as  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning: 

The  chart  Is  so  complicated  that  as  a  vis- 
ual device  it  intentionally  defeats  its  own 
purported  purpose. 

I  think  Mr.  Shrum  may  have  been 
stung  pretty  hard  to  have  said  that — 
defeats  its  own  purported  purpose  it  is 
so  complicated. 

The  chart  is  designed  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  Clinton 
bill  is  extraordinarily  complicated.  On 
the  so-called  talking  points,  on  an  item 
spoken  about  by  a  number  of  the  White 
House  as  they  made  their  concerted, 
consecrated,  directed  attack  on  the 
chart,  they  say  it  looks  like  New 
York's  subway  system.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  is  an  insult  to  the  highest 
order  or  perhaps  a  compliment  to  some 
extent.  Maybe  the  point  is  if  you  got 
sick  at  night  on  New  York's  subway 
system  without  a  chart  or  direction 
you  would  be  in  as  bad  shape  as  you 
would  be  an  American  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. 

But  this  chart,  Mr.  President,  is  ac- 
curate, right  down  the  line.  What  I 
would  have  expected  had  the  White 
House  wanted  to  attack  the  chart  was 
to  try  to  be  a  little  bit  factual.  If  the 
White  House  wants  to  say  the  chart  is 
untrue,  dishonest,  deceptive,  let  them 
deal  with  the  red  box  on  employer  pre- 
mium collection  technical  assistance 
program  at  page  167,  or  let  them  deal 
with  the  public  health  prevention  pro- 
grams at  page  544.  Or  let  them  deal 
with  the  specifics  which  are  set  forth 
here  in  black  and  white  with  the  foot- 
notes and  the  citations. 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President — the 
two  most  popular  words  in  any 
speech— I  believe  that  this  chart  has 
the  potential  for  doing  more  on  truth 
in  advertising  about  the  President's 
health  bill  than  all  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  in  Congress  or  in  the 
country  up  until  the  present  time  be- 
cause Americans  can  see  how  far  from 
the  National  Health  Board  it  is  to  the 
bottom  of  this  chart  where  they  are. 
We  do  not  have  in  the  Senate  a  graph 
big  enough  to  show  it  all.  And  when  the 
President  says  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech  that  the  Government  or 
the  National  Health  Board  will  not 
come  between  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  just  not  factually  correct. 

It  is  my  hope  that  beyond  those  who 
are  quoted  in  the  Post  this  morning 
that  perhaps  President  Clinton  himself 
or  the  First  Lady,  Hillary  Clinton,  her- 
self will  take  a  look  at  the  chart.  We 


will  examine  these  facts.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  President  or  the  First  Lady- 
well,  I  will  not  say  what  I  do  not  know 
about  what  they  have  done.  But  the 
reading  of  the  bill— and  it  is  not  an 
easy  bill  to  read— shows  that  this  is  the 
administrative  center.  And  when  you 
take  a  look  at  the  Federal  budget  for 
health  and  human  services  in  America 
that  Senator  Harkin.  the  chairman  of 
this  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and 
I  as  ranking  Republican,  struggle  with 
all  the  time,  trying  to  allocate  ade- 
quate funds,  we  certainly  want  to  have 
those  funds  directed  to  health  care  and 
not  with  this  kind  of  an  administra- 
tive, bureaucratic  maze. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lieberman).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  at  about 
12:30.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
manager  is,  but  I  think  we  are  OK  on 
the  other  side.  I  propound  a  unanimous 
consent — Mr.  President,  I  will  withhold 
the  unanimous  consent  request  while 
we  make  sure  it  is  clear  on  both  sides. 
I  think  it  will  be.  Hopefully.  I  can  say 
to  my  colleagues,  we  will  probably 
have  a  vote  then  at  12:30,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  further  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lil:e  to  take  a 
moment,  if  I  may.  to  addre  .s  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  worked  with  the  good  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  on  trying  to  cut 
the  space  station,  on  trying  to  cut  wool 
and  mohair,  on  trying  to  cut  the  super- 
conductor super  collider.  I  think  we 
have  joined  together  in  a  good  number 
of  efforts  to  trj-  to  reduce  spending. 
And  I  applaud  his  efforts  to  try  to  find 
the  problem  areas  where  you  ought  to 
cut.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  join  him  on 
this  one. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  agree,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  that  the  evidence 
suggests  remotely,  that  NED  is  the 
kind  of  entity  that  ought  to  be  cut.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  purposely  added  extra 
money.  We  put  it  up  at  $50  million  not 
because  we  were  trying  to  waste 
money,  and  we  did  this  at  the  same 
time  as  we  cut  $504  million  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

So  we  made  life  miserable  for  the 
State  Department,  we  made  life  miser- 
able to  the  USIA.  We  forced  them  to 
cut  personnel.  We  made  real  cuts.  But 
we  decided  against  those  cuts  to  add 
money  to  NED.  That  was  the  conscious 
decision  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  reason  for  that  is  not  because  we 
want  to  throw  money  away  but  because 
we  are  convinced,  as  are  leaders  of 
other  countries,  most,  I  think,  observ- 
ers of  the   foreign   policy  scene,   cer- 
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tainly  foreign  leaders  of  sigrnificant 
distinction  that  we  have  looked  to  as 
heroes  of  the  effort  to  create  democ- 
racy, like  Lech  Walesa,  Vaclav  Havel, 
who  have  specifically  written  and  have 
said  do  not  cut  NED,  that  NED  has 
been  an  important  part  of  the  democra- 
tization process  in  their  countries.  And 
so  it  can  be  in  other  countries. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  point 
to  some  of  the  examples  of  ways  in 
which  NED  made  a  difference.  I  think 
these  examples  are  perhaps  not  known 
to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  also  point  out — and  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  has  some  charts  up  here.  On 
the  charts  he  has  the  amount  of  money 
we  put  into  USIA.  and  then  he  has  the 
amount  of  money,  about  $296  million, 
that  we  put  into  AID.  Then  you  have 
this  little  amount,  in  an  orange  line, 
$30  million  that  goes  into  NED. 

My  colleague  makes  a  mistake  to 
suggest  that  this  is  a  comingling  or  an 
intermingling  of  the  efforts  of  these 
entifies.  NED  specifically  does  things 
that  AID  cannot  do  because  AID  as  a 
Government  agency  is  not  allowed  to 
operate,  for  instance,  in  Burma.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  operate  in  Libya  or  in 
other  countries.  NED,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  private  organization  is  able 
to  work  in  those  areas. 

So  let  me  point  out  if  I  can  for  a  mo- 
ment a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  ways 
in  which  it  would  make  a  difference.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  spend  a 
moment  analyzing  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  give  you  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  NED 
is  doing.  For  instance,  the  total 
amount  for  NED  programs  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  last  year  was  $1.5  million— $1.5 
million  for  democracy  promotion  in 
the  entire  region,  the  Arab  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 
But  we  gave  grants  and  worked  in  pro- 
grams that  included  the  training  of 
election  monitors  in  Yemen,  the  con- 
duct of  a  survey  of  the  evolving  elec- 
toral process  in  Oman,  a  democracy 
education  center  and  a  business  edu- 
cation center  in  Egypt,  a  conflict  reso- 
lution center  in  Lebanon,  a  training 
program  for  Arab  female  workers  in 
the  Maghreb,  the  publication  by  the 
Iran  Teachers  Association  of  a  journal 
on  human  rights  and  democracy,  the 
conduct  of  opinion  surveys  in  Jordan 
tied  to  the  transition  process  there, 
and  the  organization  of  a  broad  dialog 
on  democracy  that  brought  together 
Americans  and  Arabs.  All  of  that  for 
$1.5  million. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  do  not 
think,  for  the  entire  Middle  East,  $1.5 
million  through  a  private  organization 
to  accomplish  that  is  not  significant? 

Here  is  another  example:  One  project, 
according  to  the  award-winning  author 
of  the  "Republic  of  Fear  and  Cruelty 
and  Silence,"  Samir  al-Khalil,  said 
that  it  made  it  possible  for  Iraqi  writ- 
ers and  human  rights  activists  to  get 
thousands  of  pamphlets  into  Iraq,  com- 


municating ideas  which  have  been 
banned  and  sealed  off  from  the  popu- 
lace. "Reports  still  reach  me,"  he  said, 
"of  the  affect  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
creating  a  new  and  enriching  climate 
of  ideas  on  the  issue  of  democracy,  tol- 
eration of  difference,  secularism  and 
the  imperative  for  essential  focus  on 
human  rights  and  the  building  of  a  new 
order  in  Iraq." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  would  you  rath- 
er have  billions  of  dollars  spent  and  a 
whole  collusion  to  free  Kuwait  and 
knock  out  Saddam  Hussein,  or  are  we 
spending  money  intelligently  to  have 
somebody  in  Iraq,  a  writer,  who  is 
fighting  for  democracy,  saying  that 
this  made  a  critical  difference? 

In  the  example  of  Burma,  we  spend  a 
meager  sum  of  $225,000.  But  the  Nobel 
peace  laureate  winner  there  said  that 
money  was  critical  in  funding  the  flow 
of  information  through  the  radio,  and 
the  democratic  forces  of  Burma  have 
been  able  to  achieve  some  progress  and 
success,  which  could  make  the  dif- 
ference between  total  victory  and  de- 
feat. 

I  can  go  on  to  Russia  and  Ukraine,  a 
whole  host  of  examples,  the  Baltic 
countries.  We  spend  $1  million  for  all  of 
China— $1  million,  for  a  quarter  of  the 
globe's  population,  goes  through  this 
organization. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  choice.  AID 
cannot  do  this  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  it  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited as  a  consequence.  AID  is  prohib- 
ited from  operating  in  Cuba  and  is  pro- 
hibited from  operating  in  Libya.  You 
cannot  operate  in  Iraq.  These  are  the 
very  countries  where  democratic  re- 
form is  necessary,  but  AID  cannot  do 
it.  NED  can.  So  I  cannot  think,  unfor- 
tunately, of  a  more  ill-advised  dis- 
counting of  the  value  of  the  very  thing 
we  try  to  promote  around  the  world. 

You  can  turn  to  President  Carter, 
who  wrote  us  specifically.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

June  30.  1993. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  Kerry, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

To  Senator  John  Kerry:  I  was  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  on  June  22  to  cut  all  funding  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  If 
sustained,  this  action  will  hinder  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  the  four  institutes  that 
were  established  with  bipartisan  support  10 
years  ago.  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  in  Panama,  Haiti.  Domini- 
can Republic,  Zambia  and  Paraguay,  and 
consider  it  a  vital  institution  in  assisting 
the  peaceful  expansion  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  its  affiliates  in  promoting 
civic  education  and  the  transition  to  free 
market  economics  and  pluralist  democracies 
has  proven   to  be  extremely  cost-effective. 


The  money  spent  in  promoting  democracy  is 
money  saved  in  responding  to  civil  conflicts. 
At  a  time  when  Americans  can  speak  with 
one  voice  in  support  of  the  entitlement  of  all 
people  to  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
it  would  send  the  opposite  message  if  Con- 
gress ended  support  for  the  very  institutions 
that  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  this  inter- 
national effort.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
continued  efforts  of  NED  and  the  party  insti- 
tutes. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  KERRY.  President  Carter  points 
out  that  the  work  of  NED  and  its  affili- 
ates, promoting  education  and  transi- 
tion to  free  markets,  has  been  ex- 
tremely cost  effective.  And  the  money 
spent  in  promoting  democracy  is 
money  saved  in  responding  to  civil  con- 
flicts. 

Vaclav  Havel  said: 

The  National  Democratic  Institute  has 
been  one  of  the  first  supporting  actors  in  the 
democratic  revolution  in  our  country. 

Benazir  Bhutto  says: 
It  is  vital  to  the  U.S.  and  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  work  of  NDI  to  proceed. 

Sali  Berisha,  President  of  Albania, 
said: 

The  elimination  of  NED  will  be  a  blow  to 
the  emergence  of  democracy  in  many  areas 
of  the  globe. 

You  have  columnists  such  as  George 
Will  and  A.M.  Rosenthal  agreeing,  and 
David  Broder,  all  backers  of  NED,  who 
point  out  that  the  cold  war  might  be 
over,  but  we  need  NED  to  continue. 

And  there  are  Yelena  Bonner  and 
Andrei  Sakharov.  The  closing  of  the 
endowment  would  pose  a  danger,  or  its 
limitation. 

Fong  Lizzie,  a  Chii^ese  astrophysi- 
cist, who  said: 

The  movements  of  many  countries,  includ- 
ing China,  are  directly  encouraged  by  NED's 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  NED.  It  is  the  time  to  add  to  NED. 
It  is  the  time  to  allow  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  de- 
mocratization effort  that  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  support  through  the 
defense  budget  of  this  country. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  lis- 
ten to  the  words  of  the  people  who 
themselves  are  struggling.  Dr.  Sein 
Win,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  wrote  recently  that: 

NED  support  has  enabled  the  democratic 
forces  of  Burma  to  achieve  much  progress 
and  success. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  testimony 
than  the  people  who  put  their  lives  at 
risk  in  an  effort  to  get  democracy,  who 
ask  us  to  keep  alive  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
we  had  a  similar  debate  along  these 
lines  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  voted  in  favor 
of  continued  funding  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  So  I  am 
not  going  to  go  over  all  of  those.  I  con- 


gratulate my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  did  not  state  his  views, 
but  that  of  people  who  are  struggling 
for  democracy  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

We  have  learned  in  the  post-cold-war 
euphoria  that,  unfortunately,  we  still 
live  in  a  very  dangerous  and  unstable 
world.  In  fact,  one  of  the  organizations 
that  monitor  free  and  not-free  and  par- 
tially free  nations  has  determined,  un- 
fortunately, that  there  are  more  people 
in  the  world  that  are  less  free  today 
than  a  year  ago.  And  the  prospects  for 
repression  and  oppression  by  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world  and  their 
peoples,  unfortunately,  is  more  likely 
than  unlikely. 

What  puzzles  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  is  the  one  organization  that 
receives  the  accolades  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  get  this  kind  of  appreciation 
from  Yelena  Bonner  and  the  President 
of  Albania,  and  others,  for  the  tradi- 
tional United  States  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  never  see  or  hear  that.  Yet, 
this  amount  of  money  is  ferociously  at- 
tacked by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who,  I  might  say  as  an  aside,  has  sup- 
ported many  projects  in  his  own  State, 
which  I  could  spend  hours  attacking  as 
being  unnecessary  and.  frankly,  pork 
barrel  spending.  But  this  organization 
is  attacked  with  ferocity.  Is  it  because 
we  do  not  want  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  work  in  these  countries?  Do  we 
think  the  traditional  aid  programs  do 
work,  when  we  know  for  a  fact  that 
many  of  them  do  not? 

The  countryside  of  Africa  is  littered 
with  massive  projects  that  were  funded 
by  United  States  tax  dollars  and  now 
sit  rusting  somewhere,  when  their 
overall  impact  in  the  view  of  experts  is 
that  it  not  only  is  not  helpful,  but  dis- 
astrous in  some  cases  because  it  dis- 
torted the  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

So,  it  is  puzzling  to  me  why  the  one 
program  that  seems  to  be  supported  by 
the  people  whose  lives  it  has  touched 
throughout  the  world  from  Burma  to 
Albania  to  the  Ukraine,  from  large 
countries  to  small,  that  this  should  be 
under  this  ferocious  attack.  I  do  not 
even  want  to  mention  the  fact  about 
how  much  money  it  is  compared  to  the 
overall  programs  and  all  that.  But  why 
in  the  world  can  we  not  accept  the  view 
of  the  people  who  have  been  on  the 
front  line  and  are  on  the  front  line,  the 
leader  of  the  dissidents  in  Burma  and 
the  physicist  in  China. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  simply  to  look  at 
the  record;  just  look  at  the  record  and 
do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  do  not  take 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts—although I  think  our  opin- 
ions obviously  should  be  considered- 
take  the  word  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  and  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples that  look  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  their  beacon  of  hope  and 


freedom  and  what  this  program  has 
done  for  them.  Then  I  think  it  will  be 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
vote.  And  maybe,  just  for  1  year,  we 
could  go  on  to  other  issues  that  are  far 
more  important  and,  frankly,  should 
consume  the  time  of  this  body,  as  op- 
posed to  this  almost  annual  battle  in 
which  we  are  beginning  to  engage.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
September  20,  1993  edition  of  the  Na- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  BLrrz  to  Save  the  N.E.D. 
< By  David  Corn) 

Don't  believe  all  that  guff  about  partisan- 
ship in  Washington.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans gleefully  cast  aside  interparty  bicker- 
ing and  gridlock  when  it  came  time  to  vote 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy—a cold  war-Inspired  foundation  that 
dispenses  taxpayer  dollars  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.. 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  groups 
engaging  in  supposed  democracy-building  ac- 
tivity abroad.  When  the  N.E.D.'s  existence 
was  recently  threatened,  members  of  Wash- 
ington's elite  rushed  to  save  an  entity  em- 
braced by  both  parties. 

In  June.  Representative  Paul  Kanjorski. 
Pennsylvania  Democrat,  led  the  House  in  a 
surprising  vote  in  favor  of  killing  a  $50  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  N.E.D. .  which  cov- 
ered President  Clinton's  request  for  a  60  per- 
cent boost  in  the  N.E.D.  budget.  Then  the 
hurricane  of  consensus  hit.  as  the  political 
class  went  into  overdrive.  Its  Bigfoot  friends 
in  the  media— George  Will,  David  Broder, 
Morton  Kondracke.  Abe  Rosenthal,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  page— pilloried 
Kanjorski  and  praised  the  N.E.D.  as  the 
greatest  governmental  initiative  since  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  None  of  these  grand 
thumbsuckers  bothered  to  address  Kan- 
jorskl's  main  point:  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  not  be  developed  and  implemented  by 
private  groupe  financed  with  taxpayers' 
money.  And  while  they  piously  trumpeted 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  the  N.E.D.'s  os- 
tensible contribution  to  it— the  endowment 
has  funded  a  few  worthwhile  electoral  and 
human  rights  monitoring  projects— the  pun- 
dits ignored  the  myriad  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  neoconservative-dominated  in- 
stitution; inadequate  oversight,  pork-barrel 
grants  and  politically  loaded  decision  mak- 
ing. 

The  Clinton  Administration  also  rushed  to 
preserve  the  N.E.D.  As  the  Senate  considered 
what  to  do  about  the  endowment.  Tim  Wirth. 
counselor  at  the  State  Department,  and  An- 
thony Lake,  the  National  Security  Adviser, 
not  only  called  senators  to  make  the  case  for 
the  endowment  but  also  lobbied  Congres- 
sional aides.  Since  such  pooh-bahs  rarely 
deal  with  mere  staffers,  their  entreaties  sig- 
naled an  all-out  campaign.  Walter  Mondale. 
a  past  N.E.D.  board  member,  telephonically 
buttonholed  legislators,  and  Lane  Kirkland. 
head  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  and  a  current  board 
member,  rang  up  his  Senate  friends  to  plead 
for  N.E.D.  money.  Wirth  called  Hank  Brown, 
a  Republican  and  a  leading  N.E.D.  critic  in 
the  Senate,  and  told  him  that  although  he 
had  voted  with  Brown  against  the  N.E.D. 


years  ago  in  the  House,  he  had  undergone  a 
conversion.  Brown  was  unmoved. 

The  White  House's  campaign  was  com- 
plemented by  heavy  lobbying  from  notable 
Republicans.  The  party's  N.E.D.  fans  cir- 
culated a  letter  from  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
created  the  N.E.D.  Frank  Fahrenkopf.  a 
former.  G.O.P.  chairman  and  onetime  N.E.D. 
officer,  worked  the  phones.  Senators  Richard 
Lugar  and  Orrin  Hatch,  respectively  present 
and  past  board  members,  pressed  colleagues. 
So  did  Senator  John  McCain,  chairman  of 
the  International  Republican  Institute, 
which  receives  funding  from  the  N.E.D.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  debate— several  hours  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — no  one  questioned 
whether  it  was  a  conflict  of  interest  for  sen- 
ators to  lobby  for  funds  for  a  privat*  organi- 
zation to  which  they  have  an  official  connec- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  $500  billion  defi- 
cit-reduction plan,  Capitol  Hill  had  not  been 
hit  by  such  an  intense  onslaught  this  term— 
and  for  what  is  by  Washington  standards 
very  small  change.  But  it  is  money  that  un- 
derwrites the  power-machers  of  Washington 
and  their  friends.  Compare  the  White  House 
nurry  to  save  the  N.E.D.  with  its  actions  re- 
garding funds  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces. 
Congress  has  declined  to  fund  President  Clin- 
ton's 1993  supplemental  request  for  $293  mil- 
lion for  the  peacekeeping  program  and 
knocked  33  percent  off  his  1994  request  for 
$620  million.  How  did  the  White  House  re- 
spond? With  barely  a  peep.  Tony  Lake  did 
not  call  staff  members.  Wirth  issued  no  no- 
ticeable protest. 

In  late  July,  a  bipartisan  avalanche  over- 
whelmed N.E.D.  opponents  in  the  Senate.  As 
Dale  Bumpers  offered  an  amendment  to  pull 
the  plug  on  the  N.E.D..  he  proclaimed.  "Here 
is  living  proof  that  all  the  wasteful  spending 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  on  entitlements. 
.  .  .  Here  we  have  this  program  which  is  just 
one  junket  after  another,  alwaj  s  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country."  He 
lost  74  to  2a— with  prominent  liberals  (Paul 
Wellstone.  John  Kerry.  Tom  Harkin.  Edward 
Kennedy.  Carol  Moseley-Brauni  joining  lead- 
ing conservatives  (Strom  Thurmond,  Phil 
Gramm.  Trent  Lott)  to  save  an  outfit  that 
has  funded  right-wing  think  tanks  abroad, 
subsidized  neocon  publications  and  allowed 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  activists 
to  rack  up  frequent-flier  miles.  The  Senate 
appropriated  $35  million  for  the  endowment. 
Now  a  House  and  Senate  conference  must  ne- 
gotiate what  the  N.E.D.  will  or  won't  get. 
Most  likely,  it  will  receive  an  amount  closer 
to  $35  million  than  zero.  Bumpers.  Brown 
and  Kanjorski— all  hardy  souls— would  have 
an  easier  time  moving  the  Washington 
Monument  than  stopping  the  N.E.D.  jug- 
gernaut. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  tell 
you  why  we  may  not  prevail  today  as 
we  did  not  prevail  last  fall.  I  will  read 
one  paragraph: 

With  the  exception  of  the  $500  billion  defi- 
cit-reduction plan,  Capitol  Hill  had  not  been 
hit  by  such  an  intense  onslaught  this  term- 
He  is  talking  about  the  debate  last 
fall  on  NED— 

and  for  what  is  by  Washington  standards 
very  small  change.  But  it  is  money  that  un- 
derwrites the  power-machers  of  Washington 
and  their  friends.  Compare  the  White  House 
flurry  to  save  the  NED  with  its  actions  re- 
garding funds  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces. 
Congress  has  declined  to  fund  President  Clin- 
ton's 1993  supplemental  request  for  $293  mil- 
lion for  the  peacekeeping  program  and 
knocked  33  percent  off  his  1994  request  for 
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$620  million.  How  did  the  White  House  re- 
spond? With  barely  a  peep.  Tony  Lake  did 
not  call  staff  members.  Wlrth  issued  no  no- 
ticeable protest. 

You  think  about  that — over  this 
amount  of  money. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  spoke  at 
length  this  morning.  He  did  not  men- 
tion one  single  specific  program  of 
NED  that  has  been  effective.  The  rea- 
son he  did  not  is  because  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says  there  is  not 
any.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
says — and  I  invite  you  to  listen  care- 
fully to  this — NED  did  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient system  to  determine  whether 
their  goals  were  being  met  and  the 
grants  were  not  adequately  controlled 
and  accounted  for. 

Here  is  another  thing;  January  4. 
1994,  20  days  ago,  the  GAO  said: 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  central  U.S.  Governmentwide  democracy 
program,  no  overall  statement  of  U.S.  policy 
regarding  U.S.  objectives  and  strategy  for 
democratic  development,  no  specific  and 
common  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  de- 
mocracy program,  and  no  specificity  regard- 
ing the  roles  of  the  foreign  affairs  and  de- 
fense agencies  in  promoting  democratic 
processes. 

The  first  statement  dealt  exclusively 
with  NED.  They  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.  They  have  no  adequate 
method  of  accounting  for  the  money. 
You  look  at  the  inspector  general's  re- 
port and  you  will  find  it  absolutely  re- 
plete with  methods  of  spending  money 
that  nobody  controls.  First-class  air- 
fare has  been  one  of  the  biggest  items 
in  their  budget. 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, my  good  friend,  who  stood  on 
this  floor  with  me  hour  after  hour  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  deficit,  points  out 
that  we  do  not  overlap  with  AID.  for 
example,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  because  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  can  go  into 
places  that  AID  cannot. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  AID 
can  be  operating  in  every  one  of  those 
countries  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
wants  them  to.  It  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  Secretary 
of  State  can  put  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  every  one  of 
those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  started 
out  to  be  privately  funded.  It  was  to  be 
privately  funded,  supplemented  with 
Federal  funds,  until  it  could  become 
privately  funded.  Here  we  are,  12  years 
later,  and  private  funds  represent  less 
than  4.5  percent  of  the  spending  of  this 
agency.  And  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  is 
trying  to  do  anything  about  it. 

You  think  about  this  organization 
supporting  what  would  be  a  military 
dictator  in  Panama  and  the  Ambas- 
sador having  said,  "For  God's  sake,  get 
these  people  out  of  this  country."  They 
have  spent  money  in  New  Zealand. 
Britain,  and  France.  Are  they  not  de- 
mocracies? 


Finally,  I  want  to  leave  a  little  time 
for  Senator  Brown,  but  I  want  to  make 
a  couple  of  points. 

One.  do  you  know  why  democracy  is 
threatened  in  Russia?  It  is  not  because 
they  do  not  understand  democracy.  It 
is  because  they  are  hungry.  Do  you 
know  why  the  people  of  Haiti  could  not 
care  less  about  democracy?  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  hungry. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said 
something  about  fighting  for  Arkansas 
projects.  I  promise  you.  if  you  give  the 
people  of  his  home  State  of  Arizona  or 
the  people  of  my  home  State  of  Arkan- 
sas a  chance  to  let  us  both  debate  this 
issue,  and  say,  "Would  you  like  to  have 
a  few  projects  for  your  State,  or  would 
you  like  to  put  $50  million  into  this 
thing,  which  has  a  proven  failure  for  a 
track  record?"  he  would  lose  90  to  10. 
You  can  throw  this  money  off  the  top 
of  the  Washington  Monument  and  you 
will  do  more  good. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  long  since 
outlived  its  usefulness.  That  is  not  the 
debate  here.  The  debate  is  simply  to 
say:  For  Pete's  sake,  in  these  times  of 
budget  restraint,  do  not  increase  this 
budget  by  42.8  percent.  You  have  al- 
ready doubled  it.  and  are  heading  for 
tripling  it,  over  the  last  5  years.  What 
kind  of  nonsense  is  this  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  need  assistance  in 
their  home  States,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  6  minutes  and 
24  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  if  the  Senator  still 
wishes  to  speak  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  do  wish  to  address  this  issue  and 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Bumper  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
before  the  body  is  a  very  straight- 
forward effort  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money.  Currently.  NED  has  been  ap- 
propriated $35  million.  This  authoriza- 
tion involves  a  $15  million  increase 
above  last  year's  appropriation.  In  per- 
centage terms,  that  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease. 

When  the  Senate  deliberates  on  this 
issue,  I  think  it  must  think  about  sev- 
eral questions. 

One,  is  this  a  program  that  the  Mem- 
bers want  to  continue  at  all?  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  done 
his  best  to  accommodate  the  body  by 
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simply  bringing  funding  back  down  to 
the  current  appropriating  level.  He  has 
not  gone  further,  and  he  and  I  both 
would  prefer  to  eliminate  funding  en- 
tirely. But  what  he  has  said,  at  least,  is 
that  this  is  not  a  program  that  ought 
to  be  increased  above  the  appropriated 
level  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  NED  grants  have  been 
controversial.  They  are  not  only  con- 
troversial, but  many  of  them  are  out- 
right wasteful  and  undefendable.  Even 
the  strongest  advocates  of  NED  will 
grant  you  that. 

Frankly,  everyone,  when  we  talk 
about  NED,  will  express  concern  about 
the  abusive  system  that  has  been  built 
up,  about  the  process  of  noncompeti- 
tive grants,  about  the  inability  to  do 
proper  audits,  and  about  the  inability 
to  properly  control  the  funds. 

So  Members  must  ask:  Is  this  a  pro- 
gram we  want  to  significantly  increase 
in  spending? 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  only  reasonable. 
It  is  quite  moderate.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  we  eliminate  funding;  it  only 
suggests  that  we  not  increase  it  dra- 
matically. 

I  know  there  have  been  some  ques- 
tions raised  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought 
I  will  address  those  because  I  think 
they  are  important  for  Members  to 
consider. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  the  advo- 
cates was  that  NED  deserves  this  huge 
increase  because  it  operates  in  coun- 
tries that  AID  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true.  NED  does 
operate  in  countries  AID  does  not.  but 
those  countries,  and  there  are  14  of 
them,  involve  only  8  percent  of  the 
funding  that  NED  has  right  now.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  focus  of  NED  is 
not  in  countries  that  AID  does  not  ad- 
dress. The  focus  of  NED  is  in  countries 
that  all  too  often  not  only  are  ad- 
dressed by  NED  and  addressed  by  AID, 
but  have  long-established  democratic 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  NED  has  sponsored 
wasteful  trips  overseas,  trips  to  posh 
resorts,  trips  to  luxury  hotels — trips 
that  bring  democracy  to  areas  of  the 
world  that  have  had  democracy  almost 
as  long  as  any  place  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

To  suggest  that  NED  deserves  a  huge 
increase  in  funding  because  it  services 
areas  that  AID  does  not  cover  I  think 
stretches  the  point.  The  fact  is  92  per- 
cent of  the  funds  expended  by  NED 
right  now  duplicate  countries  that  are 
covered  by  AID.  To  suggest  this  fund- 
ing is  justified  for  that  reason,  I  think, 
misses  the  point. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  NED  does 
not  have  to  wade  through  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  distribute  the  money. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difference. 
But  I  challenge  any  Member  who  con- 
siders the  issues  to  tell  me  why  that  is 
so  good.  Are  there  bureaucratic  obsta- 
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cles  that  we  ought  to  circumvent?  Ab- 
solutely. But  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  circumvent  decent  audit  proce- 
dures. We  should  not  circumvent  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures. 

Is  there  any  Member  here  who  hon- 
estly believes  that  if  someone  has  a 
better  proposal  and  a  better  grant, 
they  should  not  have  it?  Where  did  it 
ever  come  about  that  we  believe  that 
money  ought  to  automatically  go  to 
inside  political  groups  even  if  someone 
else  has  a  better  proposal?  Surely  the 
Members  of  this  body  want  to  see  the 
taxpayers"  money  spent  in  the  most 
positive  way.  Instead.  NED  now  chan- 
nels money  to  some  of  the  founding  or- 
ganizations— the  Republican  Party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  insid- 
ers, without  competitive  grants. 

Does  anyone  think  the  absence  of 
competitive  grants  is  really  something 
to  be  proud  of?  No  one  has  articulated 
uncompetitive  grants  as  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  NED  in  this  debate. 

Does  anyone  think  a  slipshod  method 
of  accounting  for  money  is  something 
to  be  proud  of?  I  know  the  Members 
who  have  been  active  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  think  that  represents  their  feelings 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  indeed  im- 
pediments to  handing  out  Federal 
money  that  are  too  burdensome,  let  us 
tackle  them.  Let  us  go  after  them.  I 
am  all  for  eliminating  that  waste.  But 
let  us  not  use  that  as  a  justification  for 
continuing  to  grant  noncompetitive 
grants  out  of  NED. 

It  has  been  suggested.  I  think  by  a 
number  of  Members  over  the  years, 
that  killing  NED  or.  in  this  case,  not 
increasing  its  funding  dramatically 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in  de- 
mocracy. That  is  not  the  case.  The  pro- 
grams are  duplicative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allocated  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  opponents  have  2  minutes  and  22 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  respond  very  quickly  to  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas. 

The  report  that  they  keep  referring 
to  about  how  bad  NED  is  is  the  1993  in- 
spector general's  report  that  actually 
covers  the  period  1988  to  1990.  The  fact 
is,  the  GAO  reviewed  that  during  the 
same  period  and  NED  responded  imme- 
diately to  those  concerns  in  1991  issu- 
ing a  blueprint  for  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs.  Samuel 
Berger,  delivered  to  us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  WHrPE  House. 
Washington.  DC.  January  27.  1994. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  Administration 
believes  strongly  that  its  priority  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  around  the  world  rest  on 
an  effective  and  adequately-funded  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  The  NED  is 
unique  because  it  is  flexible  and  responds 
quickly  to  urgent  situations  where  democ- 
racy is  threatened  or  where  opportunities 
are  greatest.  Therefore  we  support  the  au- 
thorization level  in  the  current  Senate  bill. 

The  Administration  opposes  provisions 
that  would  mandate  matching  private  funds 
for  the  NED  and  its  core  grantees.  Such  a  re- 
striction could  open  our  democracy  pro- 
grams to  pressure  from  self-interested  pri- 
vate funders.  would  quickly  reduce  the  fund- 
ing levels  and  create  more  bureaucracy  at  a 
time  when  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  seeking  to  reduce  burdensome  bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  appointed  an 
interagency  working  group  to  enhance  and 
coordinate  democracy  promotion  programs 
across  the  entire  U.S.  Government,  and  to 
coordinate  with  nongovernmental  and  quasi- 
governmental  organizations  like  the  NED. 
That  group  has  completed  its  report  and 
made  its  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  they  are  under  active  consideration.  In 
addition,  a  GAO  study  has  been  prepared 
which  addresses  similar  issues.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  need  and  cannot  accept  a  costly  com- 
mission to  study  the  NED  as  proposed  in 
some  amendments. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  President's  global  de- 
mocracy agenda,  especially  your  support  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
Sincerely. 

Samuel  Berger. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  Sam 
Berger  says  that  they  are  currently  re- 
viewing the  very  recommendations 
that  have  come  out  of  their  own  inter- 
agency working  group  that  will  en- 
hance democracy  promotion  programs 
in  order  to  coordinate  them,  and  the 
President  is  about  to  make  active  deci- 
sions on  those.  So  this  has  been  a  proc- 
ess that  has  been  ongoing. 

Furthermore,  we  hear  talk  about  no 
accountability:  first-class  airfares.  The 
core  group  and  the  board  members  of 
NED  do  not  get  paid.  They  are  not 
compensated.  We  have  significant  peo- 
ple of  accomplishment  who  take  time 
off  to  fly  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  help  people  engaged  in  democratic 
efforts. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  not  first  class. 
First  class  is  now  prohibited. 

There  was  a  time  earlier  when  this 
was  a  problem.  But  now  it  has  been 
eliminated.  They  do  not  permit  first- 
class  travel — there  is  a  flat,  absolute 
prohibition  against  it. 

I  heard  my  other  colleague  talk 
about  this  conference  in  Switzerland. 
Yes,  a  conference  was  held  in  Switzer- 
land, not  for  democracy  in  Switzerland 


but  in  order  to  be  a  convening  place  for 
people  coming  from  the  Balkans.  You 
cannot  hold  a  conference  in  the  Bal- 
kans. They  were  bringing  people  out  of 
Serbia  to  discuss  human  rights.  They 
could  not  do  that  in  Serbia,  so  they 
held  a  conference  in  Switzerland.  The 
conference  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
democracy  in  Switzerland.  That  was 
the  convening  place  to  discuss  serious 
democratic  problems  nearby  elsewhere 
in  Europe. 

We  ought  to  at  least,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  try  to  keep  the  facts  before 
us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
under  the  previous  order  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  7  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


Akaka 

Kempthorne 

.Murkowski 

Biden 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Bond 

Kerrey 

Pell 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Presslcr 

Craig 

Levin 

Riegle 

Durenberger 

Liebennan 

Robb 

Gorton 

Lott 

Rockefeller 

Graham 

Lugar 

Sar banes 

Gramm 

Mack 

Simon 

Hatch 

Mc-CalD 

SimiBon 

Hatneld 

McConnell 

Stevens 

Henin 

.Mikulski 

Wallop 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Wofford 

Jeffords 

Moynihan 
NAYS-59 

Baucus 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Bennett 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Bingaman 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Boren 

Dole 

Mathews 

Boxer 

Domenlci 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Dorgan 

Moseley-Braun 

Breaux 

Exon 

Murray 

Brown 

Faircloth 

Nlckles 

Bryan 

Feingold 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Feinstein 

Pryor 

Bums 

Ford 

Reid 

Byrd 

Glenn 

Roth 

Campbell 

Grassley 

Saaser 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Shelby 

Coats 

Harkln 

Smith 

Cochran 

Helms 

Specter 

Conrad 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Coverdell 

Hutchison 

Warner 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Wellslone 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1267)  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  going  to  object  to  proceeding  to  a 
vote  on  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1267)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Wellstone  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  amendment  just  adopted.  I  apolo- 
gize to  him  that  I  did  not  get  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  brings  up 
another  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
ask  colleagues — if  I  can  have  their  at- 
tention for  1  minute,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  would  like  to  try 
to  ask  Senators  that  if  you  do  have  an 
amendment,  we  would  now  like  to  put 
together  a  final  list  in  the  process.  So 
we  expect  to  try  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  embraces 
all  of  the  remaining  amendments  with 
some  kind  of  time  agreements.  So  if 
Senators  do  have  amendments  remain- 
ing, we  ask  them  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  make  it  known  to  either  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  myself  so  we  can  begin  to  try  to 
pull  that  list  together. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Mr.  Brown. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1263 

(Purpose:   To   ensure   the   consolidated   and 
streamlined  management  of  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment activities  designed  to  promote  de- 
mocracy overseas) 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1268. 
On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 

new  section: 

SEC.  714.  STUDY  OF  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM  EF- 
FECnVEPJESS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
will  fund  $35,000,000  in  democracy  develop- 
ment programs  overseas  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

(2)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  fund  approximately  $400,000,000 
worth  of  democracy  development  programs 
overseas  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

(3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  fund- 
ing of  international  democracy  programs 
supported  by  United  States  Government 
funds. 

(4)  both  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  National  Endowment  for 


Democracy  have  funded  overlapping  pro- 
grams in  the  same  country;  and 

(5)  the  recent  study  of  the  independent 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency's 
Voice  of  America  yielded  a  plan  for  a  new, 
more  cost-effective  structure  for  United 
States  Government-sponsored  broadcasting 
that  reduces  cost  and  increases  coordination. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  establish  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of  United 
States  Government-funded  democracy  sup>- 
port  activities,  including  activities  funded 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Such  commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  a  stream- 
lined, cost-effective  organization  of  United 
States  democracy  assistance. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  a  review  of  all  United  States-sponsored 
democracy  programs  and  identification  of 
those  programs  that  are  overlapping; 

(B)  a  clear  statement  of  achievable  goals 
and  objectives  for  all  United  States-spon- 
sored democracy  programs,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  current  democ- 
racy activities  meet  these  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

(C)  a  review  of  the  current  United  States 
Government  organization  for  the  delivery  of 
democracy  assistance  and  recommended 
changes  to  reduce  cost  and  streamline  over- 
head involved  in  the  delivery  of  democracy 
assistance;  and 

(D)  a  review  of  all  agencies  involved  in  de- 
livering United  States  Government  funds  in 
the  form  of  democracy  assistance  and  a  rec- 
ommended focal  point  or  lead  agency  within 
the  United  States  Government  for  overall  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  of  the  effort. 

(3)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  commission  is  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
the  amendment  read  at  the  desk  so  all 
Members  would  be  familiar  with  its 
contents.  It  simply  asks  that  we  review 
how  we  currently  dispense  aid  and  as- 
sistance. The  fact  is  we  do  it  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  It  may  be,  after  this  is  re- 
viewed, that  the  State  Department  and 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  com- 
fortable with  that  bifurcated  or  tri- 
furcated  process.  But  my  hope  is  out  of 
it  will  come  some  ideas,  some  sugges- 
tions for  streamlining  the  process  and 
improving  the  evaluation  of  the  results 
therefrom.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  dupli- 
cate methods,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  ask  for  this  study  and  review. 

My  understanding  is  this  amendment 
has  been  reviewed  and  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  is  he  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  next  amendment  imme- 
diately after  this? 


Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  distinguished  chairman.  My 
thought  would  be  in  terms  of  procedure 
to  go  to  the  jute  amendment,  which  I 
understand  is  not  objected  to  and  then 
move  to  the  other  NED  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Fine.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  delighted  to  continue  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the 
amendments.  This  particular  amend- 
ment I  think  is  sound  in  view  of  the  de- 
bate we  just  had.  We  clearly  would  be 
served  by  a  study  to  understand  ex- 
actly how  the  overlapping  democratic 
institution-building  efforts  are  either 
colliding  or  coordinating,  and  so  I 
think  the  study  would  serve  the  Sen- 
ate, since  the  last  debate  seemed  to 
evidence  there  is  not  a  lot  of  agree- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  1268. 

The  amendment  (No.  1268)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  for  colleagues  who  may  have 
been  walking  back  to  their  offices  or 
simply  out  of  earshot,  we  are  now  put- 
ting together  on  both  sides  a  final  list 
in  order  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  There  are  some  people 
who  have  amendments  on  the  list,  at 
least  at  the  outset,  who  have  indicated 
they  had  an  amendment  they  wanted 
to  bring  up.  The  way  it  works  around 
here,  a  lot  of  those  drop  by  the  way- 
side, and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  ex- 
actly how  many  have  dropped. 

So  I  say  again  to  staff  listening  and 
to  colleagues,  we  are  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  final  list  which  would  be  to 
everybody's  advantage  so  we  can  un- 
derstand where  we  are  heading  and 
hopefully  propound  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  which  would  embrace 
all  of  those  amendments  with  time 
agreements  and  a  time  for  final  vote  on 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1269 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  International  Jute  Organization) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerry,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1269: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

SEC.  17.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  JUTE  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be 


used  to  fund  any  United  States  contribution 
to  the  International  Jute  Organization. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  in  past 
years,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
member  of  a  number  of  organizations, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  con- 
trol markets,  to  increase  prices  and  to 
assist  industries  within  their  countries 
to  achieve  higher  revenue  from  their 
products. 

I  certainly  do  not  fault  countries  and 
organizations  for  wanting  to  promote 
their  products  or  to  achieve  the  top 
price  they  can.  I  am  concerned  about, 
though,  two  aspects  of  this  practice. 
One,  the  suggestion  that  the  way  to 
deal  in  a  competitive  world  is  through 
a  monopoly  or  a  market  allocation  ap- 
proach. That  is  not  only  contrary  to 
U.S.  law  but  contrary  to  our  American 
sense  of  fairness.  We  believe  prices 
ought  to  be  determined  by  comjpetition 
and  by  markets,  not  by  government 
edict  or  by  allocating  markets.  No 
American  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  OPEC  operated  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  American  consumers. 
Tragically,  the  United  States  has  co- 
operated with  a  number  of  these  orga- 
nizations that  attempt  to  allocate  mar- 
kets and  that  attempt  to  boost  prices 
for  which  American  consumers  simply 
get  stuck  with  the  tag. 

We  have  had  some  luck  in  trying  to 
eliminate  U.S.  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  these  organizations  that  do 
not  serve  U.S.  consumer  interest.  The 
International  Jute  Organization  is  one 
of  those  that  I  think  falls  into  that 
category.  It  is  not  a  huge  amount  of 
money,  but  the  principle  involved  is 
enormously  important.  We  should  not 
participate  in  organizations  that  func- 
tion against  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  This  amendment  elimi- 
nates U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Jute  Organization.  It  saves  us 
$70,0(X)  a  year,  which  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money  but  it  is  14  percent  of  the  or- 
ganizational budget.  Much  more  impor- 
tantly, it  sends  a  message.  It  sends  a 
message  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  going  to  condone  organizations 
that  attempt  to  stick  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  I  would  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleague,  I  would  like  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. My  colleague  and  I,  I  think  once 
had  a  rather  enjoyable  time  in  the 
course  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee perusing  the  list  of  some  of 
these  international  organizations.  It 
raises  serious  questions  in  many  cases 
about  what  we  are  doing.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  egregious  examples.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  administration 
is  in  fact  already  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing  us  from  it.  But  I  think  it 


is  appropriate  for  us  to  guarantee  it 
and  to  take  the  position  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  happens. 

So  the  Senator  is  I  think  appro- 
priately bringing  this  to  the  floor  and 
I  happily  join  with  him.  We  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
move  to  a  vote,  I  would  simply  like  to 
note  two  things.  One,  the  very  strong 
help  received  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  only 
in  this  effort  but  in  the  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  coffee  cartel.  That  will  save 
American  consumers  literally  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  instrumental  in  helping  to  elimi- 
nate the  coffee  cartel  and  now  the  Jute 
Organization. 

As  a  Republican.  I  might  also  men- 
tion for  the  record  that  I  had  specifi- 
cally asked  the  Bush  administration 
for  assistance  in  ending  these 
anticonsumer  cartels,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  report  we  did  not  receive  assistance. 
But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
quite  correct,  the  administration,  at 
least  in  jute  and  some  of  the  others, 
has  been  willing  to  look  at  and  make 
movement  and  changes.  As  one  who 
has  not  always  found  bright  spots  in 
the  current  administration,  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  to  note  they  have  made  a 
major  shift  in  policy,  which  I  believe  is 
a  significant  help  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Democrat,  let  me  respond  by  saying 
that  I  was  delighted  with  the  com- 
ments the  Senator  from  Colorado  made 
up  until  the  point  that  he  mentioned 
lack  of  bright  spots.  But  this  is  not  a 
moment  for  us  to  disagree  on  anything, 
so  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1269  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1269)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1272 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  [NED]  increases  its 
emphasis  on  raising  private  contributions 
to  augment  its  U.S.  government  funding) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Feingold 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1272. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  123,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2».  PRIVATIZATION  ON  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  in  fiscal  year  1994.  the  total 
amount  of  grants  awarded  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis  to  a  NED  core  grantee  in  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  represents  the  following  per- 
centage of  the  total  amount  of  such  grants 
allocated  for  such  grantee  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  for  that  fiscal 
year: 

( 1 )  For  fiscal  year  1994,  85  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  80  percent. 

(b)  Exception.— The  percentage  limiution 
of  subsection  (a)  may  be  exceeded  by  a  NED 
core  grantee  in  a  fiscal  year  to  the  extent 
that  such  excess  amount  is  matched  by 
grants  and  donations  received  by  the  NED 
core  grantee  from  private  donors. 

(c)  Funds  awarded  By  The  National  En- 
dowment For  Democracy.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d).  In  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995,  the  total  amount  of  grants  awarded 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  represents  the 
following  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
grants  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  for  that 
fiscal  year: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1994,  85  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  80  percent. 

(d)  Exception.— The  percentage  limitation 
of  subsection  (c)  may  be  exceeded  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  in  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  such  excess  amount 
is  matched  by  grants  and  donations  received 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
from  private  donors. 

(e)  Funds  Returned  To  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury For  DEFicrr  Reduction.— To  the  extent 
that  funds  allocated  for  a  NED  core  grantee 
or  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy's 
competitively  awarded  grants  in  excess  of 
the  percentage  limitation  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  are  not  matched  by  private  contribu- 
tions, such  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
deficit  reduction. 

(f)  Sense  Of  The  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  and  its  core  grant- 
ees should  rely  on  increasing  amounts  of  pri- 
vate sector  donations  in  future  years. 

(g)  DEFINITION.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "NED  core  grantees"  refers 
to  the  International  Republican  Institute 
[IRl],  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  [FTUIJ. 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  [NDIJ. 
and  the  Center  for  International  Enterprise 
[CIPE]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  extensive  discussion  in  this  Cham- 
ber with  regard  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  not  only  this 
year,  but  in  other  years.  I  do  not  rise 
to  prolong  that  debate  unnecessarily. 
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Members  have  considered  the  subject, 
and  both  chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tees in  this  Chamber  have  been  most 
tolerant  in  allowing  those  of  us  who 
have  concerns  about  the  endowment  to 
express  them  and  to  draw  the  problems 
we  see  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Members  have  acted  responsibly 
in  moving  to  not  increase  funding  for 
the  endowment.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  endowment  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  All  Members  applaud  ef- 
forts to  expand  democracy  around  the 
world.  Many  of  us.  though,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  way  the  funds  al- 
located to  the  endowment  have  been 
spent.  One  of  the  original  ideas  for  the 
endowment  articulated  when  this 
measure  was  forwarded  by  President 
Reagan  to  Congress  was  the  suggestion 
that  this  should  not  simply  be  a  Gov- 
ernment handout.  Rather,  that  it 
ought  to  be  an  effort  to  involve  the  en- 
ergies and  the  ideas  of  many  of  our  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  efforts  to  ex- 
pand democracy  around  the  world. 

That  is  a  sound  idea  and  an  enor- 
mously helpful  one.  One  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have  had  is  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  in  ways  other  than 
these  institutions  would  spend  the 
money  if  it  were  their  own.  People  do 
tend  to  spend  other  people's  money  dif- 
ferently than  they  would  spend  their 
own  assets. 

We  may  recall  one  of  the  original 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  endow- 
ment. By  saying  it  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal suggestions,  I  simply  do  not  mean 
to  imply  it  was  included  in  the  original 
authorization.  It  was  not.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  ideas  suggested  with  regard 
to  the  endowment  as  it  was  advanced 
originally.  That  was  that  there  be 
matching  funds.  Not  only  was  it  to  tap 
the  energy  and  guidance  of  the  core 
grantee  institutions,  but  it  would  also 
share  funds. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  The  amendment 
suggests  that  matching  funding  should 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  National  En- 
dowment. In  1994,  it  requires  that  15 
percent  must  be  matched  by  private- 
sector  contributions.  It  requires  the 
people  who  get  the  grants  to  put  some 
of  their  own  money  into  the  pot  as 
well.  Critics  could  say,  "Hank,  this 
does  not  go  far  enough.  This  only  asks 
initially  for  15  percent  from  the  agency 
that  is  going  to  get  85  percent.  That  is 
not  much  of  a  matching  requirement. 
It  is  not  a  50-50  matching  requirement. 
It  is  not  a  25-75  matching  requirement. 
It  is  a  small  token." 

That  is  true.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount;  15  percent  perhaps  could  fairly 
be  described  as  a  token  amount. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  make  a  difference.  I  am 
convinced  when  people  have  some  of 
their  own  money  involved  in  the 
project,  they  will  be  more  careful  with 
that  money,  they  will  be  more  frugal 


with  that  money,  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  use  it  in  a  way  more  respon- 
sible to  the  taxpayers.  Perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  I  believe  when  they 
put  some  of  their  own  money  into  it, 
they  will  put  some  of  their  own  heart 
and  some  of  their  own  energy  and  some 
of  their  own  focus,  some  of  themselves 
into  it  in  a  way  that  simply  has  not 
been  the  case. 

We  have  heard  examples  of  NED 
funds  being  spent  on  first-class  airfare. 
We  have  heard  of  examples  of  the  funds 
being  wasted  in  many  areas.  I  guaran- 
tee you.  I  know  the  Republican  Insti- 
tute. I  know  the  Democratic  Institute. 
These  are  not  people  who  throw  around 
their  own  money.  Most  of  the  people  on 
the  board  not  only  have  done  very  well 
in  the  private  sector,  but  they  have 
done  very  well  at  guiding  institutions 
and  successful  enterprises.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  institutes 
are  filled  with  people  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  business  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  real  world. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  them  authorize 
projects  and  grants  that  spend  money 
in  a  way  they  never  would  spend  their 
own  money  or  their  own  company's 
money  or  their  own  organization's 
money.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  mal- 
feasance or  misfeasance.  But  I  mean  to 
indicate  that  we  have  not  captured  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  spend  Gov- 
ernment money  in  this  area,  partly  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  any  of  their 
own  dough  on  the  line. 

This  will  not  cripple  them  at  all.  It 
will  simply  ask  them  to  come  up  with 
a  15-percent  matching  share  initially.  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  should  be  higher.  I 
wish  it  were  more.  It  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal because  I  have  worked  with  some 
of  the  advocates  of  NED  on  it.  Senator 
McCain  has  worked  closely  with  me  to 
design  this  amendment.  He,  I  hope,  will 
speak  for  himself.  But  he  has  signed  off 
on  this  amendment  as  we  reviewed  it.  I 
believe  he  thinks  it  is  worthwhile.  I 
like  it  for  two  reasons. 

I  like  it  because  I  think  it  will  make 
the  projects  far  more  effective.  I  think 
by  having  the  organizations  put  a  little 
of  their  own  money  in,  or  perhaps  raise 
money  to  match  the  Government 
grant,  you  will,  have  a  much  deeper, 
more  committed  involvement  of  the  in- 
stitutions. 

Second.  I  like  it  because  we  will  see 
an  increase  in  effectiveness  of  existing 
programs. 

So  both  for  the  involvement  of  the 
people  and  for  the  institutions,  I  think 
it  has  great  potential. 

My  amendment  will  actually  in- 
crease the  amount  NED  can  spend  in 
the  years  ahead  by  15  percent  in  1994, 
and  20  percent  in  1995.  This  will,  I  be- 
lieve, advance  democracy. 

Let  me  add  simply  one  other  aspect. 
Honest  men  and  women  have  sincerely 
disagreed  about  NED  as  we  have  moved 
forward.  I  believe  this  sets  a  different 
focus  on  the  amount  of  money   that 


goes  through  NED.  By  personally  in- 
volving the  funds  of  the  organizations, 
we  will  stimulate  a  different  attitude. 
People  will  not  look  at  this  money  as 
simply  a  handout.  They  will  look  at  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  ad- 
vancing democracy  around  the  world. 

And  I  believe  their  participation,  this 
sharing,  could  well  go  to  solve  many  of 
the  concerns  of  those  who  have  been  so 
skeptical  about  NED  activities  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  merely  want  to,  Mr. 
President,  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  offered  an  amendment 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  support  and 
to  join  him  in.  It  is  not  a  secret  that  I 
feel  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy should  be  abolished:  Elimi- 
nate funding  for  it  and  get  rid  of  it.  I 
have  heard  the  other  side.  I  understand 
what  they  say.  I  respectfully  disagree. 

The  next-best  step,  if  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  NEA,  is  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  suggests  and  ask  those 
private-sector  participants  to  involve 
some  of  their  money  to  make  this  a 
more  joint  initiative. 

I  just  wanted  to  stand  here  while  the 
Senator  was  making  the  presentation 
to  say  that  I  think  he  is  on  the  right 
track.  It  is  not  doing  what  I  would  like 
to  do,  but  I  certainly  support  his  ef- 
forts because  it  is  the  next-best  thing. 
So  I  am  pleased  to  be  supporting  his 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks.  Perhaps  if  I 
may  simply  clarify  one  point,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
work  with  NED.  The  money  that  is  put 
up  as  participatory  money,  donor 
money,  will  increase  the  amount  NED 
can  spend.  In  other  words,  this  is  not 
an  effort  to  cut  back  Government  fund- 
ing. We  have  had  that  debate.  We  have 
talked  about  it.  I  think  all  of  us  know 
where  we  stand  on  it. 

This  amendment  is  not  meant  to  cut 
back  on  Government  funding.  It  is 
meant  to  encourage  private  participa- 
tion. If  you  have  private  participation, 
you  will  not  only  get  15  percent  dona- 
tions in  1995,  at  least,  but  this  will  then 
authorize  thus  a  total  of  a  15-percent 
increase  in  the  amount  each  core 
grantee  can  spend,  and  an  increase  of 
20  percent  in  1995. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  5  minutes,  after  which  I  will 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gramm  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


people  realize  this  is  reducing  it  to  cli- 
ches, particularly  scare  tactics. 
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Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  That  is  the  second  health 
care  onslaught  we  have  had  here  today 
in  the  middle  of  this  bill  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  huge  de- 
bate about  health  care,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  just  let  the 
characterizations  go  by  that  were 
made. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
President  Clinton's  health  bill.  I  am 
still  working  through  a  lot  of  the  pa- 
rameters of  it,  as  well  as  other  alter- 
natives. But  I  know  enough  to  know 
that  the  President's  bill  is  not  what 
the  good  Senator  from  Texas  just  de- 
scribed. What  the  Senator  from  Texas 
just  described  is  a  classic  example  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  America 
and  what  is  already  happening.  It  is 
called:  Scare  Americans.  Scare  them 
away  from  change.  Scare  them  by 
using  words  like  "collective,"  "Govern- 
ment takeover,"  "lose  your  choice." 
That  is  not  what  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  a 
private  system.  You  may  not  like  the 
structure  of  the  private  system,  but  it 
is  not  the  Government.  They  are  pri- 
vate hospitals  and  consortia  are  going 
to  compete,  and  people  will  make  the 
choice  whether  they  want  this  one  or 
that  one.  There  will  be  competition.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  says  he  wants  peo- 
ple to  have  choice,  because  most  work- 
ers in  America  today  do  not  have 
choice.  They  cannot  choose  their  doc- 
tor. They  are  told  by  their  insurance 
company  what  doctor  they  will  go  see. 
So  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  bill  and 
jiot  scare  Americans. 
^  He  said  he  wants  quality  and  he 
wants  choice  and  he  wants  freedom. 
Well,  every  single  one  of  those  are  both 
the  goals  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Clinton  plan — which  I  do  not  yet 
support — is  based.  You  have  choice. 
You  can  choose  which  one  you  want  to 
join.  They  are  hoping  that  the  quality 
will  remain  the  same.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced of  that,  actually,  so  I  am  look- 
ing hard  at  it.  because  1  do  not  want  to 
diminish  it.  I  hope  this  debate  does  not 
get  reduced  to  the  old  sort  of 
stereotypical  scare  tactics  where  we 
lump  everything  into  these  scary  words 
like  "Government  takeover"  and  "loss 
of  freedom  "  and  "collective.  "  and  so 
forth.  "Talk  to  a  doctor  instead  after 
bureaucrat,"  he  said.  Come  on.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  that  says  you  are  going 
to  talk  to  a  bureaucrat.  You  are  going 
to  go  to  a  doctor,  the  doctor  of  the  pro- 
gram that  you  sign  up  with.  Nobody  is 
prevented  from  hiring  any  doctor  they 
want  in  this  country  to  do  anything  for 
them  that  they  want. 

So.  again,  this  is  not  the  time  for 
this  debate,  but  I  think  the  American 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  come  back  to  the  subject  we  are 
on.  and  that  is  the  question  of  NED. 

I  respect  enormously  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  a  lot  of  things.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  on  this  in 
terms  of  matching  grants  is  well  in- 
tended but  will  have  a  very  serious 
negative  consequence  on  NED. 

My  colleague  who  just  came  here 
from  North  Dakota  made  it  clear,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  heard  it.  He  said 
he  would  rather  get  rid  of  NED.  But  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  doing.  That  tells 
it  all.  He  would  like  to  get  rid  of  NED. 
which  we  overwhelmingly  voted  not  to 
do  here,  but  the  next  best  thing  is  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
doing. 

Why  is  the  next  best  thing  to  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  doing?  It 
is  very  simple  because,  if  NED  gives 
out  grants  as  it  does  to  the  four  core 
groups,  and  one  of  those  core  groups  let 
us  say  the  NDI  or  the  IRI  gets  $8  mil- 
lion under  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  they  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  $1.2  million  against  that  $8  mil- 
lion in  order  to  give  out  a  grant,  and  if 
they  cannot  raise  the  $1.2  million  they 
will  have  to  reduce  the  amount  that 
they  give  out  and  give  it  back.  In  other 
words,  if  they  only  raise  $750,000.  they 
have  to  give  back  the  difference.  They 
cannot  use  it.  This  is  a  cut. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  who 
voted  a  moment  ago  on  the  amendment 
to  cut  the  addition  want  to  vote  to  cut 
from  the  level  that  we  have  today.  We 
must  hold  on  to  the  $35  million  level. 

Let  me  go  further.  This  will  not  only 
create  a  problem  for  these  entities,  but 
I  ask  my  colleague:  Do  you  really  want 
now  to  turn  democracy  building  into  a 
competitive  fundraising  process  where 
you  tie  up  extra  administrative  costs 
in  the  effort  to  raise  money?  You  can- 
not raise  money  for  nothing.  Someone 
is  now  going  to  have  to  be  designated 
to  go  out  and  raise  money.  Are  we 
going  to  hire  new  people  to  do  it?  If 
you  hire  new  people,  that  is  an  addi- 
tional cost.  If  you  are  not  going  to  hire 
new  people,  you  are  diminishing  the 
staff  they  already  have  in  terms  of 
tasks. 

What  does  it  mean  to  go  raise 
money?  We  all  know  what  it  means.  I 
respect  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
Institute  is  able  to  do  it.  The  Repub- 
licans outraise  the  Democrats  every 
year  by  millions, of  dollars.  They  are 
not  going  to  have  much  of  a  problem  1 
am  sure  finding  an  entity  that  will  give 
some  money.  But  for  the  labor  union 


entity  for  the  National  Democratic  In- 
stitute it  is  a  lot  harder  to  ask  them  to 
go  out  and  raise  matching  grants. 

Third,  do  you  now  want  these  enti- 
tles to  have  to  go  out  hat  in  hand 
against  all  the  other  competitive  fund- 
raising  that  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try, against  AIDS  research,  against 
muscular  dystrophy,  against  cancer, 
against  homelessness.  against  every 
kind  of  fundraising  that  takes  place? 

This  Nation  that  is  interested  in  de- 
mocracy is  now  going  to  ask  our  de- 
mocracy-building institutions  to  go 
out  and  take  the  money  from  muscular 
dystrophy,  take  the  money  from  AIDS 
research,  compete  in  the  marketplace 
to  raise  money  to  do  what  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
which  is  try  to  help  people  to  be  demo- 
cratic. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  institutions 
are  prepared  to  ante  up  for  that,  but  I 
can  tell  you  who  might  do  it.  You 
know  who  might  do  it.  Oh.  people  who 
want  to  do  business  in  that  particular 
country,  or  people  who  want  to  get  a 
leg  up  on  a  contract  perhaps,  or  people 
who  want  to  have  some  kind  of  influ- 
ence. I  do  not  know.  But  you  open 
yourselves  up  to  the  potential  of  a 
whole  lot  of  influence  peddling  in  the 
process  of  making  this  process  depend- 
ent on  the  raising  of  private  money.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  great  virtues  of 
NED  which  has  been  underscored  by 
leaders  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
our  own  practitioners  here  in  this 
country — practitioners — the  people  who 
take  part  in  NED,  the  folks  who  devote 
their  time  or  commit  time  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  help  this  democracy- 
building  process,  one  of  the  great  vir- 
tues is  that  it  can  respond  quickly, 
that  you  can  plan  exactly  how  much 
money  you  are  going  to  have,  and  you 
can  then  set  out  an  organized  meth- 
odology for  spending  it. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  have  criticized 
NED  for  being  disorganized,  for  not 
being  able  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grams, and  here  they  come  with  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  make  it 
even  more  difficult  to  coordinate  and 
to  plan,  because  you  are  not  going  to 
know  how  much  money  you  have  be- 
cause you  have  to  go  out  and  fund 
raise:  do  not  know  how  much  you  are 
able  to  get.  You  certainly  will  not  be 
able  to  respond  with  speed  to  many  of 
the  international  situations.  For  in- 
stance, a  democracy-building  group  in 
a  dictatorship  that  is  struggling  all  of 
sudden  that  has  punitive  measures 
being  taken  against  it  that  needs  an 
immediate  response  in  order  to  help 
them  to  heighten  the  visibility  of  their 
cause  to  bring  the  international  media 
in  a  way  that  might  even  save  lives. 
You   are   going   to   have   NED   sitting 
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there  scratching  its  head  saying,  gee. 
do  you  think  we  can  persuade  Gillette 
or  Seagram  or  someone  to  contribute 
some  money  to  this?  And  you  are  going 
through  the  fundraising  process  before 
you  can  even  respond.  That  does  not 
make  sense. 

Nobody  has  made  a  compelling  case 
why  we  should  cut  from  the  $35  million 
that  we  have.  A  case  was  made  for  why 
we  should  not  increase  to  $50  million, 
and  so  we  did  not,  and  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  decided  to  reduce  from  the  $50 
million  to  the  $35  million. 

But  we  keep  hearing  about  how  bad 
NED  is.  Let  me  try  to  straighten  col- 
leagues out  for  a  minute  on  the  reality 
and  what  has  happened  in  addressing 
some  of  the  concerns  we  had  about 
NED.  We  keep  hearing  about  the  first- 
class  tickets,  about  the  disorganiza- 
tion. 

The  report  from  which  those  criti- 
cisms are  drawn  is  a  report  of  an  in- 
spection that  is  now  6  and  4  years  old. 
It  is  a  1988-90  period  of  time.  Indeed, 
the  inspector  general's  report  during 
that  time,  the  1993  inspector  general's 
report,  was  a  report  that  came  out  in 
1993  covering  the  period  of  inspection 
of  1988  to  1990.  But  the  fact  is  that 
those  concerns  have  been  addressed  and 
are  being  addressed  at  this  point  in 
time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  new  finan- 
cial controls,  there  are  new  manage- 
ment controls,  and  let  me  quote  the 
GAO.  The  GAO  in  1992  said: 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  all 
the  changes  on  the  management  of  grants  at 
this  time.  However,  we  believe  that  if  the  en- 
dowment effectively  carries  out  the  actions 
it  has  begun  and  plans  to  begin,  endowment 
planning,  evaluation  monitoring,  and  finan- 
cial control  capabilities  should  be  improved. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  NED 
has  added  audit  staff.  It  has  lowered 
the  threshold  grant  to  be  audited  to 
$25,000  as  issued  by  0MB.  It  has  revised 
its  grant  agreement  so  grantees  and 
subgrantees  understand  more  clearly 
what  the  requirements  are.  It  has  rec- 
ognized that  its  core  grantees  used 
grant  funds  inappropriately  in  the 
past,  and  it  has  taken  steps  to  correct 
this.  I  believe  that  we  should  not  now 
penalize  NED  for  missteps  by  the 
grantees  themselves  which  NED  has 
now  taken  steps  to  cure. 

Let  me  just  quote  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's report: 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  Genera!  con- 
firms that  grant  agreements  with  NED  for 
1991  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  the  0MB  circular  which  is 
intended  to  ensure  more  competitive  audit 
coverage  of  nonprofit  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion. NED'S  new  procedures,  if  effectively 
implemented,  should  improve  NED's  capa- 
bilities for  financial  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  the  inspector  general 
is  saying  that  NED's  procedures,  if  im- 
plemented effectively,  will  cure  the 
problems  that  have  been  cited.  No  one 
has  suggested  there  is  a  whole  new 
Pandora's  box  of  problems. 


I  suggest  respectfully  if  you  measure 
what  NED  has  accomplished  and  you 
measure  the  extraordinarily  strong 
statements  of  support  from  various 
international  leaders  and  frankly,  far 
more  important  than  some  of  the  lead- 
ers, if  you  measure  it  from  some  of  the 
folks  on  the  front  line  of  democracy 
fighting  and  democracy  building,  they 
will  tell  you  that  NED  has  made  a  dif- 
ference and  is  making  a  difference. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  reason  that  speed  is 
very  important.  In  April  1993  the  Re- 
publican Institute  sponsored  an  ob- 
server mission  to  the  Russian  referen- 
dum. IRI  recommended  changes  in  the 
processes  which  were  then  adopted  for 
the  December  1993  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

IRI  also  produced  some  30,000  Rus- 
sian-language poll  watcher  kits,  and 
NDI  conducted  training  seminars  for 
the  election. 

If  you  had  to  go  out  and  raise  private 
grants  in  an  effort  to  try  to  do  this, 
that  might  never  have  taken  place.  It 
might  have,  but  it  might  not  have.  And 
if  it  might  have,  it  could  well  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  other  efforts  be- 
cause of  the  time  and  effort  taken  to 
try  to  go  out  and  find  the  private 
source. 

I  respectfully  suggest  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  compelling  reasons.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  here,  and  he 
wants  to  speak  on  this.  I  know  he  will 
cite  them.  There  are  other  critical  rea- 
sons in  terms  of  the  efficiency  and  the 
types  of  programs  that  NED  is  involved 
in  that  would  be  negatively  impacted 
by  this. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  made  it  clear  that 
if  you  cannot  knock  NED  out  alto- 
gether, the  next  best  thing  is  cut  it, 
strip  its  ability  to  work  through  this 
kind  of  hampering  mechanism. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
stick  with  the  $35  million,  will  stick 
with  the  process  of  reform  that  is  being 
put  in  place  now.  will  stick  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  and  will  stick  with  the  com- 
mitment of  the  interagency  task  force, 
which  has  made  recommendations  to 
the  President,  and  let  NED  engage  in 
the  process  of  rapid  response  that  it 
needs  for  many  of  these  problems 
around  the  globe. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  first  of  all, 
let  me  commend  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  for  very  eloquently  and 
exhaustively  laying  out  the  argument 
why  I  think  the  Brown  amendment  is 
flawed. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  sup- 
ported the  last  amendment.  I  supported 
the  amendment  to  cut  back  the  level  of 
funding,  not  because  I  think  the 
amount  overall  is  necessarily  huge,  but 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  perception. 


At  a  time  when  almost  everyone  else  is 
being  asked  to  restrain  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me  NED  could  do  so  as  well. 
I  recommended  that  earlier  this  year 
when  they  raised  the  issue,  that  they 
made  a  mistake  seeking  those  addi- 
tional funds.  I  think  we  sent  a  message 
with  that  vote.  I  commend  both  Sen- 
ator Brown  and  Senator  Bumpers  for 
offering  it. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  message 
has  been  more  than  loudly  heard.  I 
think  now  we  need  to  make  sure  that, 
in  the  process  here,  we  do  not  destroy 
what  anyone  who  has  watched  this 
process  work  in  the  last  10  years  has 
concluded  is  a  very  worthwhile  effort. 
There  are  some  75  or  80  different  coun- 
tries that  have  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram. Every  President — Ronald  Reagan 
strongly  endorsed  this  program;  George 
Bush;  President  Clinton — all  have  felt 
that  this  has  been  worthwhile. 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  it  has  en- 
joyed such  bipartisan  support  over  the 
years  at  the  executive  branch  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  previous  de- 
bate. Some  reference  has  been  made  al- 
ready by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  if  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  or  myself  or  others 
are  not  pointed  enough,  then  listen  to 
the  words  of  Lech  Walesa  and  Solidar- 
ity and  what  NED  meant  to  that  fledg- 
ling organization  at  a  time  they  were 
trying  to  survive. 

I  wish,  as  we  stood  here  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  that  we  could  say,  as  the 
first  generation  of  Americans  in  this 
century  said,  that  we  had  finished,  de- 
mocracy was  secure  forever,  we  had 
fought  the  war  to  end  all  wars,  in  a 
sense. 

But  my  concern  is  that  if  we  sort  of 
retreat,  which  is  really  what  is  being 
offered  here — I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  very  accurate;  this  is 
basically  an  effort  to  sort  of  cripple 
this  organization  one  way  or  the 
other — if,  through  this  process,  we 
begin  to  retreat  back  from  the  role  of 
leadership  in  the  world,  then  we  might 
very  well  anticipate  the  same  result 
that  occurred  when  similar  approaches 
were  taken  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  and  we  saw  the  world 
change  because  the  United  States  did 
not  continue  to  exert  its  leadership. 
Arguably,  that  occurred  immediately 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as  well. 
There  are  many  historians  who  would 
argue  that,  because  of  the  appearance 
of  retreat,  Korea  occurred  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

So  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  who 
joined  me  in  voting  for  the  last  amend- 
ment— that  is,  not  to  table  the  Bump- 
ers-Brown amendment — would  respect- 
fully reject  this  amendment  being  of- 
fered. I  think  we  have  sent  that  mes- 
sage, that  the  matching  funds  ap- 
proach, as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  pointed  out,  creates  far  more 
problems. 


I  mean,  this  is  not  some  organization 
out  here  that  is  of  marginal  impor- 
tance. To  engage  them  in  a  fundraising 
game  and  practice — I  mean  you  do  not 
need  to  be  a  brain  surgeon  to  figure  out 
who  is  going  to  contribute  to  this.  You 
want  to  have  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. You  got  a  good  bank  down  there. 
You  are  going  to  raise  a  lot  of  money 
from  the  bank.  We  are  going  to  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  issue.  There  will 
be  one  scandal  after  another.  We  will 
have  special  prosecutors  named,  you 
name  it.  This  will  be  a  disaster,  be- 
cause we  will  have  more  people  in- 
volved in  this  thing  who  should  not  be. 

So.  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  invite 
the  very  people  who  are  going  to  see 
some  particular  and  special  need  be 
served  by  getting  a  leg  up,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  said,  to  have 
a  special  relationship  in  Chile  or  Ar- 
gentina or  Mexico  or  some  other  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
fundraising  relationship,  you  suddenly 
have  brought  in  entities  that  are  con- 
tributing but  you  have  no  oversight  of 
the  private  entities  from  Congress? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  colleague  is  correct. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  oversee  that. 

But  I  presume  what  will  happen  is 
there  will  be  a  headline  story  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  or  the  Hartford 
Courant  or  the  Boston  Globe  or  the 
Washington  Post  that  XYZ  corporation 
got  caught  funding  on  the  side,  con- 
tributing to  the  program,  and  we  end 
up  destroying  the  whole  thing. 

Now.  there  is  a  gimmick  that  ap- 
peared to  be  some  budgetary  device 
here,  which  is  really  more  of  an  invita- 
tion for  chaos.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
those  who  believe  this  is  worthwhile — 
look,  if  you  think  NED  is  a  bad  idea,  if 
you  think  it  is  a  stupid  idea,  you  never 
agreed  with  it.  then  vote  for  the  Brown 
amendment.  You  should.  But  if  you 
think  NED  has  merit,  if  you  think  it 
has  done  some  things  that  are  worth- 
while, if  you  think  it  makes  some  sense 
for  our  two  major  parties  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  supporting  democratic  efforts 
in  these  nations,  then  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  flatly  rejected.  It  is  not 
good  government.  From  the  budgetary 
standpoint,  it  is  an  invitation,  in  my 
view,  to  a  lot  more  problems  than  any 
of  us  would  like  to  see. 

So  I  join  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  respectfully  urge  this  amend- 
ment be  tabled  or  outright  defeated 
and  allow  NED,  now  with  a  message 
sent  by  the  last  amendment,  to  go 
about  its  business  and  to  support  these 
worthwhile  efforts  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 


HEALTH  CARE 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  tried  to  convenience  my 
colleagues  by  agreeing  to  limit  my 
comments  to  5  minutes  to  introduce  a 
bill,  something  that  we  do  around  here 
on  a  regular  basis.  I  sought  to  limit  my 
comments  to  5  minutes,  not  wanting  to 
disrupt  this  debate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  under  a 
system  where  any  Member  can  take 
the  floor  at  any  time  to  speak  on  any 
subject.  And  since  our  dear  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  felt  compelled  to 
get  up  and  say  that  what  I  was  saying 
was  not  so,  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going 
to  inconvenience  the  body  by  respond- 
ing to  those  comments,  though  I  will 
try  to  be  brief  about  it. 

First  of  all,  one  of  our  difficulties  in 
debating  health  care,  which  is  the 
number  one  issue  in  America,  is  that, 
in  order  to  advance  their  position,  ev- 
erybody tries  to  define  words  in  a  way 
that  leads  people  to  believe  what  they 
want  them  to  believe. 

A  perfect  example  was  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address  when  our  President, 
on  three  different  occasions,  talked 
about  his  plan  being  based  on  private 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  President.  Winston  Churchill 
once  came  up  with  a  test  where  some- 
one could  ask  seven  questions  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  lived  in  a  free  coun- 
try. The  point  being  that  all  over  the 
world  people  in  the  most  repressive  to- 
talitarian states  claim  to  be  free.  So 
Winston  Churchill  set  out  seven  ques- 
tions you  could  ask  to  determine 
whether  you  lived  in  a  free  country. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  just  propose  a 
two-question  test  on  the  Clinton  plan 
to  determine  whether  it  preserves  the 
right  of  people  to  buy  private  health 
insurance. 

First  of  all.  if  you  are  happy  with  the 
health  insurance  plan  you  have:  You 
work  for  a  company  in  Denver.  CO.  It 
has  200  employees.  They  buy  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield.  You  have  a  good  job, 
a  good  insurance  policy,  you  are  happy 
with  it.  If  Bill  Clinton's  plan,  all  1,342 
pages  of  it,  is  adopted,  can  you  or  can 
you  not  keep  your  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  policy  exactly  as  it  is? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  abso- 
lutely no.  Under  the  President's  plan, 
your  private  health  insurance  policy  is 
canceled.  There  is  no  debate  about 
that.  No  one  who  has  read  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  in  any  detail  disputes  that 
fact.  The  whole  principle  is  that  your 
private  health  insurance  policy  is  can- 
celed. You  will  be  forced  to  buy  health 
care  and  health  insurance  through  a 
Government  cooperative — alliance — 
collective. 

Where  did  the  word  "alliance"  come 
from?  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee spent  $200,000  doing  polling  to 
try  to  come  up  with  a  name  that  con- 
fused people  as  to  what  the  institution 
was.  They  started  out  with  the  name 
"cooperative."  They  did  not  like  the 


way  it  sounded.  And  after  $200,000 
worth  of  polling  they  found  that  if  you 
call  the  cooperative,  or  the  collective — 
which  is  the  old  term  for  it  and  a  per- 
fect term  for  it.  the  kind  of  term  you 
would  apply  if  you  went  to  the  diction- 
ary and  tried  to  find  the  right  word— 
they  found  if  you  call  it  an  alliance, 
that  people  do  not  feel  so  threatened 
by  it. 

The  point  is,  if  you  work  for  a  com- 
pany in  Denver,  CO,  which  has  200  em- 
ployees, if  the  President's  plan  is 
adopted  your  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
policy  is  canceled.  You  are  forced  to 
buy  health  insurance  and  health  care 
through  a  government-run  agency, 
probably  in  Denver,  that  would  prob- 
ably cover  half  the  State  of  Colorado. 

What  happens  if  you  are  not  happy 
with  what  the  Government  offers? 
Under  the  President's  plan,  you  can 
take  two  aspirin  and  write  your  Con- 
gressman. You  can  complain.  But  you 
cannot  stop  giving  the  Government 
your  money.  No  one  disputes  that.  No 
one  who  has  ever  read  the  President's 
plan  disputes  that. 

Now,  what  if  you  are  so  unhappy  with 
the  Government  plan  that  you  want,  in 
addition  to  giving  the  Government 
your  money— about  which  you  do  not 
have  any  choice — you  want  to  go  out 
and  buy  private  health  insurance  on 
your  own?  The  second  question  to  de- 
termine whether  this  plan  is  ba^ed  on 
private  health  insurance  is,  once  you 
have  given  the  Government  collective 
your  money,  if  you  are  not  happy  with 
the  health  care,  can  you  go  out  with 
your  own  money  and  buy  private 
health  insurance  to  cover  the  same 
services  that  you  were  supposed  to  be 
getting  from  the  Government  but  you 
do  not  feel  they  are  providing?  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  no.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  on  page  241,  there  is  a 
$10,000  fine  for  anybody  who  tries  to 
sell  you  private  health  insurance  in 
competition  with  the  Goverimient. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  if  you  are  rich 
enough  to  give  the  Government  your 
money  through  this  health  care  collec- 
tive, and  if  you  are  not  happy  with  the 
health  care  they  provide,  you  can  take 
your  own  money  and  if  you  can  find 
someone  outside  one  of  these  Govern- 
ment plans — because  people  inside  the 
plan  cannot  take  your  money  and  give 
you  more  services  because  that  is  ille- 
gal and  they  can  be  penalized  for  that^- 
but  if  you  can  find  someone  outside  the 
system,  you  can  buy  health  care  di- 
rectly. But  you  cannot  buy  a  private 
health  insurance  policy  to  cover  serv- 
ices in  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  that  is  private  health  insurance, 
the  English  language  has  absolutely  no 
meaning. 

The  basic  point  is  this.  There  are 
things  broken  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  need  to  change  the  insurance 
product  so  you  do  not  lose  it  when  you 
change  jobs.  We  need  to  change  insur- 
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ance  so  it  cannot  be  taken  away  if  you 
get  sick.  Everybody  agrees  on  that.  We 
can  fix  that.  I  believe  we  need  a  system 
to  reform  Medicaid  and  use  that  money 
to  help  working  people  who  make  low 
incomes  get  private  health  insurance. 
Something  is  wrong  in  America  when  if 
you  do  not  work  you  qualify  for  Medic- 
aid, but  if  you  do  work  and  make  low 
income  you  often  do  not  have  health 
insurance.  What  kind  of  society  treats 
the  people  that  are  riding  in  the  wagon 
better  than  the  people  who  are  pulling 
the  wagon?  Obviously  a  society  that 
wants  a  lot  more  people  riding  in  the 
wagon. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
need  to  deal  with  paperwork.  But 
where  does  the  paperwork  come  from? 
Government.  Government  pays  31  per- 
cent of  the  bill  and  generates  two- 
thirds  of  the  paperwork. 

Where  is  the  exploding  cost  coming 
from?  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Let  the 
Government  lead  the  way  in  reforming 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  in  reducing 
Government  paperwork.  But  my 
point — which  I  tried  to  make  and  then 
sit  down— is  this.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  the  Government  take  over  and 
run  the  health  care  system  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  get  and 
keep  good  private  health  insurance. 
The  President  says  that  there  can  be 
no  bill  unless  we  have  universal  cov- 
erage, and  I  believe  we  can  write  a  bill 
that  establishes  a  system  through  re- 
forms in  Medicaid  and  the  promotion 
of  competition  in  the  private  sector  to 
save  money,  which  will  then  allow  us 
to  help  low-income  working  Americans 
get  and  keep  private  health  insurance. 
But  what  we  have  to  do  if  we  are  going 
to  give  everybody  universal  access  is. 
we  have  to  come  up  with  a  way  of  pay- 
ing for  it. 

My  bill,  which  I  have  introduced,  sets 
out  a  procedure  to  do  that.  The  Presi- 
dent lets  the  Government  take  over 
and  run  the  health  care  system  and 
promises  more  new  benefits  than  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  combined.  And  how 
does  he  pay  for  them?  By  having  the 
Government  run  the  health  care  sys- 
tem and  by  forcing  people  to  buy 
health  care  through  a  Government  col- 
lective in  each  region  of  the  country, 
which  will  be  the  only  buyer  of  health 
care  for  people  who  are  not  lucky 
enough  to  work  for  the  Government  or 
for  companies  that  have  5,000  or  more 
employees,  the  President  would  have 
us  believe  that  he  can  just  give  every 
American  health  care  coverage  because 
Government  is  going  to  produce  health 
care  more  efficiently  than  the  private 
sector. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  on  the  plan- 
et believes  that.  But  certainly  the 
President  has  provided  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  substantiate  that  claim. 

So,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  here,  and 
I  will  yield  the  floor  back  and  let  the 
debate  go  on,  is  simply  to  make  a  very 
small  number  of  points. 


First,  we  can  fix  the  things  broken  in 
the  American  health  care  system.  We 
can  provide  a  system  whereby  we  can 
save  the  money  through  genuine  re- 
forms to  help  working  people  get  and 
keep  private  health  insurance.  And  we 
can  do  it  without  having  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  and  run  the 
health  care  system. 

Second,  we  can  provide  a  system  that 
is  fiscally  responsible.  We  cannot  do  it 
immediately.  We  cannot  give  every 
American  the  same  health  insurance 
policy  that  the  United  Auto  Workers 
have  because  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have,  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future  is  not  going  to  have,  that  much 
money.  We  can  institute  genuine  re- 
form, but  we  are  not  going  to  pass  a 
bill  in  this  Congress,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  that  has  the  Government  take 
over  and  run  the  health  care  system. 
And  if  the  President  insists  on  that,  he 
is  going  to  be  the  person  who  stops  us 
from  passing  genuine  health  care  re- 
form. 

Also,  I  believe  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that  under  the 
President's  plan  they  are  going  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  buy  private  health 
insurance  in  competition  with  the  Gov- 
ernment program  and  that  they  are 
going  to  be  forced— whether  they  like 
it  or  whether  they  do  not  like  it — to 
buy  through  these  Government  agen- 
cies, and  denied  the  right  to  go  outside 
them  and  buy  private  health  insur- 
ance— when  the  American  people  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  just  bankrupt- 
ing the  Government  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  it  is  not  just  employer  man- 
dates that  put  people  out  of  work  that 
we  are  talking  about,  but  that  it  is  de- 
nying people  their  basic  freedom  that 
we  are  talking  about,  I  believe  when 
people  understand  that,  they  are  going 
to  reject  the  President's  plan.  And  they 
are  going  to  start  looking  at  alter- 
natives. 

My  purpose  today  was  to  say  that  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  put  together  an  alter- 
native that  tries  to  fix  what  is  broken 
about  the  health  care  system  without 
tearing  the  system  that  we  now  love, 
in  terms  of  its  quality,  in  terms  of  its 
science,  and  in  terms  of  the  miracle 
cures  generated  routinely.  Instead  of 
tearing  it  down,  let  us  keep  what  we 
love  about  the  system  and  try  to  fix 
what  is  broken.  And  we  can  in  the 
process,  with  private  health  insurance 
and  competition,  help  Americans  get 
and  keep  good  private  health  insur- 
ance, promote  competition,  and  save 
money. 

I  hope  we  can  work  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  I  am  willing  lo  work  with  the 
President,  but  as  the  President  says, 
some  things  are  not  negotiable  with 
him.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
not  negotiable  with  me.  I  am  not  going 
to  support  a  system  where  the  Govern- 
ment takes  over  and  runs  the  health 
care   system.    And   second,    I   am   not 


going  to  support  any  system  that  will 
deny  a  free  American  the  right  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  Government,  for  trying  to 
help  me,  but  I  like  my  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield.  I  want  to  keep  it." 

I  am  not  going  to  support  any  bill 
that  takes  away  from  people  the  right 
to  keep  their  own  private  health  insur- 
ance or,  if  they  are  in  a  Government 
program  and  do  not  like  it,  the  right  to 
get  out  of  it  and  as  a  free  person  to  go 
and  knock  on  the  door  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha  and  say,  "I  want  to  buy  one  of 
your  policies  and  here  is  my  money."  I 
am  not  going  to  support  a  program 
that  would  deny  them  that  right. 

Some  people  hate  to  admit  the  facts, 
but  the  facts  are  the  President's  bill 
denies  people  those  fundamental 
rights.  When  they  understand  it,  they 
are  going  to  reject  it,  and  maybe  at 
that  point  we  can  all  get  together  and 
fix  what  is  broken  about  the  system.  I 
would  like  to  do  that.  I  think  the 
American  people  would  like  to  do  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  a 
moment,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments.  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  what  the  Senator  said.  This  is  not 
the  time  and  place  for  that  debate,  so 
I  am  not  going  to  respond  at  great 
length.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  will  engage  in  a  dialog. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  as 
thoughtful  and  quick  on  his  feet,  as 
good  as  anybody  around  here,  and  he  is 
always  fun  to  engage  in  a  good  dialog. 
I  simply  will  say  when  he  refers  to  the 
system  we  all  love,  he  "ain't"  talking 
about  all  Americans  because  43  million 
Americans  do  not  have  a  system  to 
love.  They  do  not  have  insurance.  An 
awful  lot  of  people  who  do,  keep  get- 
ting told  they  have  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion, this  is  not  covered,  or  they  lose  it 
when  they  lose  their  jobs,  as  more  and 
more  millions  of  Americans  are  losing 
their  jobs  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  have 
no  insurance.  They  certainly  are  not 
going  to  sit  there  and  say,  "Gee.  I  love 
this  system  that  requires  me  to  sell  my 
home  and  invade  my  savings  account 
because  I  have  a  catastrophic  illness  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for." 

The  system  we  love  is  subject  to 
who's  got  the  system.  We  are  going  to 
be  learning  a  lot  about  that  as  we  go 
down  the  road. 

I  could  not  agree  with  my  colleague 
more.  I  do  not  want  a  Government-run 
system  either.  I  really  do  not.  I  am  not 
a  cosponsor  yet.  We  are  going  to  work 
with  the  Senator  and  others.  I  am  con- 
fident we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a 
program  for  the  American  people  that 
will  address  their  real  needs  and  con- 
cerns. I  look  forward  to  a  dialog  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  at  that  time. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  so  I  yield 
the  floor  for  his  procedural  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1272 

Mr.  BRO\\T>I.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  chat  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  review  with  them  the 
possibilities  for  ensuring  positive  ac- 
tion on  this  measure.  I  have  reiterated 
my  conviction  about  how  important  it 
is  to  have  private  contributions.  They 
have  indicated— and  they  can  speak  for 
themselves — concerns  about  the  way 
the  mechanism  might  work.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  summarize  quickly. ' 

In  October  1991.  the  Senate  passed 
the  following  language.  That  was  2V2 
years  ago: 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
should  make  every  effort  to  solicit  private 
contributions  to  realize  the  purposes  the  en- 
dowment has  set  forth  in  section  502(B)  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 

So  the  concept  of  having  contribu- 
tions is  not  alien  or  foreign.  It  not  only 
was  mentioned  when  NED  was  first  es- 
tablished, but  it  has  literally  been  in- 
troduced into  law,  2',^  years  ago. 

In  looking  at  the  USIA  inspector  gen- 
eral report,  the  IG  had  comments  on 
the  subject  of  contributions: 

Most  of  the  private  contributions  raised  by 
the  core  groups  were  not  related  to  NED- 
funded  projects  and  activities. 

In  other  words,  many  of  them  raised 
money  but  did  not  apply  them  to  NED 
activity.  They  are  speaking  of  one  core 
group.  Of  its  $628,690  in  private  con- 
tributions raised  between  1988  and  1990, 
one  core  group  spent  almost  all  of  it, 
$616,000.  on  activities  related  to  the 
convention. 

Another  group  spent  a  third  of  its 
funds  on  the  convention.  There  is  one 
success  story,  they  note:  A  core  grant- 
ee required  all  recipients,  subrecipients 
to  provide  matching  funds  between  1988 
and  1990.  In  addition,  the  organization 
provided  a  significant  percentage  of 
private  funds  to  13  overseas  subrecipi- 
ents. So  raising  private  funds  can  be 
done  and  is  being  done  in  some  cases. 

A  point  was  made  as  to  whether  these 
organizations  have  the  ability  to  raise 
funds,  even  the  token  15  percent  we  are 
talking  about.  I  refer  my  friends  to 
simply  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Ask  yourself,  are 
these  people  capable  of  raising  funds? 
Walter  Mondale,  past  board  member: 
Henry  Kissinger,  past  board  member. 
We  have,  if  you  look  through  this  list 
of  board  membei-s,  the  best  fundraisers 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  a  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  complete  this 
thought.  To  raise  funds,  all  these  peo- 
ple have  to  do  is  have  a  cocktail  party 
before  a  board  meeting.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  trite.  I  think  there  is  room  to  be 
working  together.  I  think  the  dif- 
ference is  to  have  these  people  engaged 
more  thoroughly. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
right  percentage.  Questions  have  been 
raised  about  whether  they  should  for- 
feit funds  if  they  cannot  meet  the 
grant.  Questions  have  been  raised 
about  how  the  funds  are  raised  and 
questions  about  whether  in-kind  con- 
tributions should  be  allowed.  All  of 
those  are  legitimate  concerns. 

My  inclination  at  this  point  is  to  see 
if  we  cannot  work  this  out  off  the  floor, 
see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  way  to 
better  involve  these  grantees  in  the 
process.  I  would  like  to  proceed  by 
withdrawing  this  amendment  and 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  see  if 
we  cannot  come  up  with  some  meeting 
of  the  minds  that  allows  us  to  move 
forward  to  an  objective  we  all  share. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado,  I  think 
having  chatted  with  him  about  trying 
to  come  up  with  some  in-kind  contribu- 
tions, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows — for  instance,  perhaps 
we  might  look  at  other  alternatives, 
volunteers  now.  There  are  people  who 
volunteer  their  services  free  of  charge, 
not  paid  for.  that  come  from  various 
entities  as  examples  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions. 

The  Senator  mentioned  phones  or 
other  technical  assistance  and  service 
that  could  keep  down  costs.  I  think  we 
certainly  ought  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  opportunities  that  we  can  create, 
done  in  a  well-thought-out,  planned 
way  so  it  does  not  create  the  kinds  of 
problems  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
just  identified  associated  with  a 
matching  funds  approach. 

I  am  very  happy  to  work  with  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  to  see  if  we 
cannot  come  up  with  a  good  system  by 
which  we  can  keep  costs  down,  invite, 
attract  the  kind  of  contributions  in  a 
way  that  will  strengthen  this  organiza- 
tion, involve  more  people  and  assist 
the  process. 

So  I  commend  him  for  his  decision 
and  look  forward  enthusiastically  to 
working  with  him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  think  we  had  a  good  conversa- 
tion in  which  we  agreed  that  there  may 
be  some  creative  ways  to  try  to  avoid 
some  of  the  pitfalls  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  have  cited,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  some  of  the  up-side 
views  we  are  looking  for. 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator, 
congratulate  him  because  I  think  his 
focus  on  this  is  well-advised.  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  en- 
dowment for  democracy,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  much  more  accountable  one, 
we  are  going  to  probably  be  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient.  If  there  is  a  capacity 
to  achieve  a  maximum  efficiency,  I 
think  it  will  come  about  because  of 
this  intensity  of  scrutiny. 

So  I  congratulate  him  for  that.  I  will 
say  to  him,  though,  that  if  most  of 
those  people  on  the  board  were  told 
ahead  of  time  that  they  have  to  raise 
money,  they  would  not  go  on  the  board. 
So  I  do  not  think  you  can  just  rely  on 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  raised 
money  in  politics.  Half  of  them  got  out 
of  politics  to  get  away  from  raising 
money.  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
they  are  going  to  do  is  accept  a  new  re- 
sponsibility and  spend  their  time  try- 
ing to  raise  funds. 

Has  the  Chair  ruled  on  the  with- 
drawal? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  with- 
drawn the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1272)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again  to  colleagues,  we  are  preparing 
lists  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it  has  been 
hot  lined  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
Senators  have  additional  amendments. 

We  would  like  to  try  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  remaining  amendments,  at 
least  fencing  the  amendments  and 
hopefully  arriving  at  a  time  agree- 
ment. So  if  Senators  do  have  amend- 
ments, I  want  them  to  have  adequate 
notice  that  we  are  looking  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  and 
hopefully  they  will  come  forward. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  two  amendments  which  he  is 
about  to  offer,  and  I  would  say  to  col- 
leagues that  these  amendments  would 
be  voted  on,  I  hope,  en  bloc,  with  one 
vote  sometime  in  the  vicinity  of  3 
o'clock  or  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A.MEND.ME.S'T  .NO.  1273 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue high-level  contacts  with  Taiwan) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Brown.  I 
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send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.   MuRKOw- 

8KI],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brown,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1273. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following:  new  section — 

Sec.  .  High-level  visits  to  Taiwan.  It  is 
the  sense  the  Congress  that — 

(a)  The  President  should  be  commended  for 
his  meeting  with  Taiwan's  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  during  the  Asia-Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Conference  in  Seattle; 

(b)  The  President  should  send  Cabinet-level 
appointees  to  Taiwan  to  promote  American 
interests  to  ensure  the  continued  success  of 
U.S.  business  in  Taiwan; 

(c)  In  addition  to  Cabinet-level  visits,  the 
President  should  take  steps  to  show  clear 
United  States  support  for  Taiwan  both  in  our 
bilateral  relationship  and  in  multilateral  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow 
and  encourage  high-level  visits  of 
American  State  diplomatic  people  to 
Taiwan.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
corrGct 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager  as  well  as  Senator  Brown  and 
appreciate  the  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment?  If  not. 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1273)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  the  Senator  has  no 
other  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  have  the  potential 
of  other  amendments  but  at  this  point 
no. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  could  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with 
him  now  privately  and  we  can  try  to 
define  that. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1274 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  certain  data  from 
freedom  of  information  requirements) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1274. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  EXEMPTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  OPEN  SKIES  TREATY 
DATA 

(a)  In  General.— Data  collected  by  sensors 
during  observation  flights  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treat.y  on  Open  Skies,  in- 
cluding flight  conducted  prior  to  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  or  any  other  Act — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign country— 

(A)  If  the  country  has  not  disclosed  the 
data  to  the  public;  and 

(B)  if  the  country  has  not.  acting  through 
the  Open  Skies  Consultative  Commission  or 
any  other  diplomatic  channel,  authorized  the 
United  States  to  disclose  the  data  to  the 
public;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  the 
United  States.  If  disclosure  of  such  data 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause  sub- 
stantial harm  to  the  national  defense  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Extension  of  Withholding  of  Certain 
D.\TA.— (1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2). 
data  held  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the 
date  of  collection  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
cause  substantial  harm  to  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  released  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  that  made  the  initial  deter- 
mination determines  otherwise.  In  which 
case  the  data  may  be  withheld  for  an  addi- 
tional period  or  periods  of  5  years  each. 

(2)  In  no  case  may  data  be  withheld  under 
this  subsection  for  more  than  10  years  from 
the  date  of  collection. 

(3)  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  delegated. 

(c)  STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION.— Thls  Sec- 
tion constitutes  a  specific  exemption  within 
the  meaning  of  section  552(b)(3)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Freedom  of  Information  Act" 
means  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Open  Skies  Consultative 
Commission"  means  the  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Article  X  of  the  Treaty  on 
Open  Skies;  and 


(3)  the  term  "Treaty  on  Open  Skies" 
means  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,  signed  at 
Helsinki  on  March  24.  1992. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  limited  ex- 
emption to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  [FOIA]  in  order  to  ensure  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  data,  collected  by  sensors 
during  observation  flights  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies,  would  not  be  made  public. 

The  Open  Skies  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Helsinki  on  March  24,  1992.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  en- 
hance military  openness  and  trans- 
parency by  providing  each  treaty  party 
with  the  right  to  overfly  the  territory 
of  the  other  treaty  parties  using  un- 
armed observation  aircraft.  The  Senate 
provided  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication on  August  6,  1993,  and  the 
United  States  formally  ratified  the 
treaty  on  December  3,  1993.  The  Open 
Skies  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  11 
other  countries.  It  will  enter  into  force 
when  eight  more  states,  including  Rus- 
sia, ratify. 

The  amendment  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  It  has  stated  that  the 
FOIA  exemption  is  necessary  in  order 
to  effectively  implement  the  treaty. 
Without  the  FOIA  exemption,  other 
treaty  parties  would  be  reluctant  to 
participate  in  the  treaty  for  fear  that 
sensitive  data  regarding  their  national 
security  collected  under  the  Open 
Skies  regime  would  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Under  the  FOIA  exemption,  data  col- 
lected on  non-U. S.  treaty  parties  could 
be  made  public  by  the  United  States 
only  if  either  the  state  party  in  ques- 
tion agreed  to  such  release  or  had  pre- 
viously publicly  released  the  data  it- 
self. Also  under  this  provision,  data 
collected  on  the  United  States  would 
be  made  public,  unless  such  release 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause 
substantial  harm  to  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  requesting  this  ex- 
emption be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  December  28. 1993. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Foreign    Relatioris. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  On  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  seek  your  consideration  of 
the  attached  legislation,  which  responds  to 
concerns  raised  by  Senators  during  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  on  the  Open  Skies  Treaty, 
and  which  has  been  developed  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Committee  staff.  The  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  (b)3  FOIA  exemption 
for  data  collected  by  sensors  during  observa- 
tion flights  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Open  Skies  Treaty,  subject  to  case  by  case 
determinations. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  basis  for 
implementing  certain  Treaty  requirements 


for  handling  data.  Specifically,  the  Treaty 
provides  that  "Data  collected  by  sensors  dur- 
ing observation  nights  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  States  Parties  .  .  .  and  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Treaty  (Article  IX.  Section  1. 
para  4)."  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  this 
provision.  Open  Skies  data  must  be  con- 
trolled in  some  manner  outside  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  which  contains  no  provi- 
sion regulating  the  use  to  which  Information 
is  put.  once  disclosed.  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  data  could  be 
releasable  and  the  legislation  contains 
standards  on  which  determinations  of 
releaslbility  will  be  based. 

With  regard  to  these  standards,  the  Admin- 
istration considered  the  Treaty's  Integrity 
and  basic  purpose.  This  Treaty  is  the  first 
agreement  to  provide  for  aerial  observation 
of  all  the  territory  of  its  Parties.  In  nego- 
tiating Article  IX,  a  number  of  signatories 
expressed  the  desire  not  to  make  Open  Skies 
data  available  to  non-Parties,  who  had  not 
assumed  reciprocal  obligations  and  who  had 
not.  therefore,  opened  up  their  territory  to 
observation.  Others  expressed  a  concern  that 
Open  Skies  data  not  be  exploited  for  com- 
mercial advantage.  Making  Open  Skies  data 
generally  available  could  Impose  political, 
security  and  other  costs  to  which  signatory 
states  have  not  agreed,  while  reducing  the 
incentive  for  potential  signatories  to  join 
the  Treaty.  Similar  considerations  require 
standards  for  releasiblllty  of  data  collected 
over  the  United  States. 

We  know  you  share  our  view  of  the  need  to 
ensure  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
means  to  implement  this  Treaty.  We  have 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  your  staff  and  look  forward  to 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  we  have  been  responsive  to  your 
concerns.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Wendy  R.  Sherman. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  amendment.  First.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  work  done  on  this  amend- 
ment and  know  that  the  language 
being  proposed  represents  a  significant 
revision  and  improvement  from  earlier 
drafts. 

It  would  be  ironic  If  the  Treaty  on 
Open  Skies  were  to  cloud  our  citizens' 
rights  to  freedom  of  information.  We 
must  approach  statutory  exemptions 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
with  great  care.  Given  that  the  act  has 
a  series  of  exceptions  that  balance  the 
public's  right  to  free  and  open  access  to 
Government  information  with  such 
competing  concerns  as  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy,  it  should  be 
rare  that  Congress  is  asked  to  create  a 
statutory  exemption  from  the  act. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
become  and  essential  tool  in  our  de- 
mocracy for  the  public  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  what  their  Government 
is  doing.  Through  direct  access  and 
media  access,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  provides  a  check  on  how  the 
Government  operates.  Through  proper 
implementation  of  the  act  we  make 
openness  the  rule  and  Government  se- 
crecy the  exception. 


I  see  that  the  language  proposed  in 
the  amendment  exempts  data  collected 
by  sensors  during  observation  flights 
from  FOIA  disclosure  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
shoe  be  on  the  other  foot.  Our  general 
presumption  of  availability  of  informa- 
tion should  govern  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  determination  that  disclosure 
of  certain  information  would  be  harm- 
ful to  our  national  security  interests  or 
the  legitimate  interests  of  a  foreign 
government. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  have  tra- 
ditionally structured  statutory  exemp- 
tions to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Thus,  it  is  only  after  rulemaking 
and  with  periodic  reports  to  Congress 
that  Government  information  on  con- 
trol, accounting  and  security  measures 
for  the  physical  protection  of  special 
nuclear  material,  source  materials  and 
byproduct  materials  is  excluded  from 
FOIA  disclosure. 

I  ask  for  the  chairman's  understand- 
ing of  the  standard  that  is  to  be  applied 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State.  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  the  amend- 
ment requires  a  determination  that 
data  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
be  restricted  only  if  its  disclosure 
"could  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause 
substantial  harm."  Is  it  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  the  standard  is 
akin  to  that  for  classification  of  infor- 
mation as  "secret"? 

As  for  data  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  the  exemption  applies  if  the 
country  has  not  disclosed  the  data  to 
the  public.  The  amendment  allows  for 
the  foreign  country,  acting  through  the 
open  skies  consultative  commission  or 
diplomatic  channels  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  disclose  the  data  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  intend  no  harm  to  the  integrity  of 
the  treaty,  but  ask  whether  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  treaty  are  not  served 
by  the  presumption  of  openness  with 
exceptional  treatment  being  reserved 
to  data  from  other  countries  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  from  this  country: 
namely,  some  identifiable  national  se- 
curity interest. 

I  suggest  that  our  treaty  negotiators 
are  well-advised  to  explain  the  benefits 
of  openness  on  this  and  future  treaty 
subjects  to  their  counterparts  from 
other  countries.  Certainly  there  can  be 
exceptions,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  such  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
openness  should  be  narrowly  created 
and  specifically  applied. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
to  urge  the  Department  of  State  to  use 
its  good  offices  and  those  of  the  open 
skies  consultative  commission  to  urge 
foreign  signatories  of  the  treaty  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  maximum  disclo- 
sure and  the  rule  of  openness. 

Indeed,  by  title  IV  of  this  bill  we  are 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Protect- 
ing and  Reducing  Government  Sec- 
retary for  the  express  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  classified  informa- 
tion. 


I  recognize  that  overflight  data  can 
contain  sensitive  security  information. 
Such  data,  when  otherwise  secret, 
should  not  become  available  to  hostile 
forces  through  participation  in  Open 
Skies.  The  need  for  legitimate  excep- 
tion for  such  information  is  not  the 
issue. 

We  should  encourage  signatories  to 
Open  Skies  by  protecting  participants. 
We  should  not  and  need  not  do  so  by 
doing  damage  to  our  domestic  law  or 
disserving  our  democratic  interests  in 
expanding  information  and  participa- 
tion of  the  citizenry  in  our  public  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  language 
or  processes  of  this  amendment  become 
a  precedent. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  that  we  go  ahead 
and  vote  on  this  measure  if  there  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No  further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment?  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1274)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  12T5 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  certain  obsolete  sur- 
plus defense  articles  in  the  war  reserve  al- 
lies stockpile  to  the  Republic  of  Korea) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
additional  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pexl] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1275. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  OBSOLETE  OR 
SURPLUS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  IN 
THE  WAR  RESERNX  ALLIES  STOCK- 
PILE TO  THE  REPt'BUC  OF  KOREA. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— <  1 1  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2321h),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  In  return  for  concessions  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary,  any  or  all  of  the 
items  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2 1  The  items  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  equipment,  tanks,  weapons,  repair  parts, 
and  ammunition  that— 

(A)  are  obsolete  or  surplus  items: 

(B)  are  in  the  inventory  of  the  Department 
of  Defense: 

(C)  are  intended  for  use  as  reserve  stocks 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and 

(D)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
are  located  in  a  stockpile  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 
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(b)  Concessions.— The  value  of  the  conces- 
sions negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  items  transferred.  The  conces- 
sions may  include  cash  compensation,  serv- 
ices, waiver  of  charges  otherwise  payable  by 
the  United  States,  and  other  items  of  value. 

(c)  Advance  Notification  of  Transfer.— 
Not  less  than  30  days  before  making  a  trans- 
fer under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  a  notification  of 
the  proposed  transfer.  The  notification  shall 
identify  the  items  to  be  transferred  and  the 
concessions  to  be  received. 

(d)  Expiration  of  Authority' .—No  transfer 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion more  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  authority  to  transfer 
obsolete  or  surplus  United  States  mili- 
tary equipment  to  South  Korea  from 
war  reserve  stockpiles  located  in  South 
Korea.  The  equipment  in  question  in- 
cludes ammunition,  old  M-48  tanks,  ar- 
tillery, and  repair  parts. 

This  provision  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  It  is  necessary  because 
section  514  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
act  requires  that  any  such  transfer  be 
specifically  authorized  by  legislation. 

The  United  States  no  longer  needs 
the  equipment  in  question,  and  South 
Korea  is  the  only  country  that  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  it.  In  exchange 
for  receiving  the  equipment.  South 
Korea  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  concessions  that  would  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  transferred  equipment's 
fair  market  value.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  has  informed  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  benefit  the  United 
States  by  more  than  $200  million  in 
cost  avoidance  through  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
good,  but  partial,  solution  to  a  linger- 
ing problem.  Major  war  reserve  stocks 
remain  in  South  Korea,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  removing  them 
from  our  inventory  could  prove  very 
costly  to  the  United  States.  I  intend 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  year  take  a  thorough  look  at 
the  South  Korean  stockpile  situation, 
and  devise  a  solution  that  will  meet 
both  the  national  security  and  budg- 
etary needs  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
to  me  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  requesting  this  legislation  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  army.  Office 
OF  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
For  Logistics. 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  1  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  permitting  the  transfer  of 


obsolete  and  surplus  ammunition  and  weai>- 
ons  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  exchange  for 
a  package  of  monetary  concessions  to  be  ne- 
gotiated by  the  United  States  Army. 

War  Reserve  Stocks  for  Allies  (WRSA)  are 
those  stocks  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  intended  for  use  in  the  de- 
fense of  Korea.  There  are  existing  agree- 
ments with  the  Republic  of  Korea  under 
which  Korea  pays  for  the  storage  expenses 
associated  with  WRSA  stocks:  however,  if 
the  stocks  are  removed  from  storage  for  a 
purpose  other  than  the  defense  of  Korea,  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  reimburse 
Korea  for  all  prior  storage  expenses. 

We  currently  have  ammunition  and  weap- 
ons in  the  WRSA  stockpile  that  are  either 
obsolete  or  surplus  to  our  needs.  Also,  we 
have  removed  and  will  continue  to  move 
some  types  of  ammunition  from  the  WRSA 
stockpiles  for  the  United  States  Army  train- 
ing requirements.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
isting agreements  with  Korea,  our  removal 
of  these  items  has  "kicked-in"'  the  reim- 
bursement provisions.  For  those  items  re- 
quiring demilitarizing,  we  will  incur  signifi- 
cant expense  transporting  the  stocks  back  to 
the  United  States. 

The  WRSA  package  deal  legislation  would 
permit  the  transfer  of  obsolete  and  surplus 
stocks  to  Korea  in  exchange  for  waiver  of  the 
requirement  to  reimburse  Korea  for  its  stor- 
age costs  and  would  eliminate  any  transpor- 
tation or  demilitarization  costs.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  benefit  the  United 
States  by  more  than  $200  million  in  cost 
avoidance  through  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

It  is  our  intent  to  aggressively  pursue  re- 
negotiation of  the  current  agreements  con- 
cerning the  WRSA  storage  expenses.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  is  just  the  first  step  in  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  reimburse  future  storage  cost. 
Based  on  the  potential  cost  avoidance  and 
the  benefit  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  would  appreciate  your  support  of 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  Salo.mon. 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff ,  for  Logistics. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
we  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  Is 
there  objection  to  this  amendment? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1275)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

amendment  no.  1276 

(Purpose:  To  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
pilot  visa  waiver  project  for  Koreans  visit- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii) 

Mr.  HURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MuRKOWSKi] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1276. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  714.  PILOT  VISA  WAIVER  PROJECT  FOR  KO- 
REANS VISITING  ALASKA  AND  HA- 
WAII. 

(a)  Congressional  Findi.ngs.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that^— 

(1)  travel  and  tourism  play  a  major  role  in 
reducing  the  United  States  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade: 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  the  Korean  travel 
market  do  not  permit  long-term  planning  for 
longer  trips: 

(3)  applications  for  United  States  visas 
cannot  now  be  processed  in  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time: 

(4)  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
has  directed  reductions  in  staff  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Seoul,  which  promise  to 
further  expand  the  time  necessary  for  poten- 
tial Korean  travelers  to  obtain  a  United 
States  visa: 

(5)  most  of  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  Europe  do  not  currently  require  Koreans 
entering  their  countries  to  have  a  visa,  thus 
providing  them  with  a  serious  competitive 
advantage: 

(6)  the  United  States  territory  of  Guam  has 
been  permitted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  visa  requirements  for  Ko- 
reans visiting  Guam,  with  resultant  impres- 
sive increases  in  travel  and  tourism  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea; 

(7)  the  existing  procedures  to  add  any  na- 
tion, including  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the 
group  of  favored  nations  exempted  from 
United  States  visa  regulations,  would  re- 
quire many  years  during  which  time  the 
United  States  could  well  lose  its  competitive 
advantages  in  attracting  travel  and  tourism 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea:  and 

(8)  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  gesture  of 
good-will  has  already  unilaterally  released 
United  States  travelers  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  visa. 

(b)  Policy.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
explore  the  procedures  necessary  to  inaugu- 
rate a  pilot  study  project  which— 

( 1 )  would  be  aimed  at  greatly  reducing  the 
time  and  formalities  needed  to  permit  the^ 
Republic  of  Korea  to  join  the  other  visa- 
waiver  nations  of  the  world:  and 

(2)  would  immediately  permit  the  non- 
contiguous States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
join  Guam  as  visa-free  destinations  for  Ko- 
rean travelers; 

(c)  Description  of  Pilot  Project.— A  pilot 
project  conducted  under  subsection  la) 
should  consist  of  the  following  elements: 

(1)  United  States  visas  would  be  declared 
unnecessary  for  Koreans  visiting  Alaska  or 
Hawaii. 

(2)  At  United  States  Customs  passport  con- 
trol stations  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Koreans 
would  be  expected  to  display  their  return 
trip  airline  ticket,  with  return  to  be  effected 
within  2  weeks. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  1  year,  if  immigration  vio- 
lations do  not  exceed  the  numbers  experi- 
enced for  Koreans  entering  other  United 
States  gateways,  then  the  Department  of 
State  should  consider  extending  visa  waivers 
to  all  Koreans  visiting  the  United  States. 

(d)  Effective  Date;  Termination  D.\te.— 
A  pilot  project  conducted  under  subsection 


January  27,  1994 

(a)  should  begin  not  later  than  May  1.  1994. 
and  should  terminate  April  30.  1995. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow  a 
study  for  1  year,  and  if  the  study  is  fa- 
vorable it  would  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  travelers  from 
Korea  to  visit  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  as 
Guam  currently  enjoys  traveling  from 
Korea  into  Guam  which  is  a  United 
States  territory,  without  a  visa  re- 
quirement. 

As  the  Chair  knows,  most  nations' 
citizens  who  come  into  the  United 
States  do  not  need  a  visa.  For  Korea  we 
currently  require  a  visa. 

So  there  would  be  a  State  Depart- 
ment study  to  determine  the  merits  of 
allowing  for  a  1-year  period  of  resi- 
dency of  Korea  to  travel  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  without  a  visa.  The  provision 
would  be  that  they  would  have  to  show 
a  round-trip  air  ticket  before  they 
could  depart  Korea.  They  would  have 
to  show  that  when  they  went  through 
Customs  and  Immigration  upon  enter- 
ing either  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  If  the 
State  Department  determines  that  it  is 
not  advisable,  based  on  their  criteria  of 
visa  application,  obviously  it  would  not 
go  anywhere.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

I  have  explained  it  to  the  majority, 
the  floor  leader.  If  he  has  any  ques- 
tions, I  would  be  happy  to  respond.  But 
it  would  be  meritorious  inasmuch  as 
Korea  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
we  continue  to  require  visas  upon 
entry.  We  feel  that  it  might  extend 
from  both  Guam  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  traffic  that  is 
generated  from  Korea  either  stops  in 
Guam  or  Hawaii. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  concept  itself  is  meritorious,  let 
alone  the  study.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  wise  to  ask  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  are  nega- 
tives that  we  are  not  at  this  time 
aware  of.  I  think  it  is  a  good  approach. 
We  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  urge  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  Is;  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1276)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  prepared  to  pro- 
pound two  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
I  do  have  two  amendments.  They  are 
very  closely  related.  They  address  the 
same  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sen- 
ator Kerry  is  perfectly  willing  to  take 
both  amendments  but  because  of  my 
obsession  about  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  and  so  forth,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  first  one  involves  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

amendment  no.  1277 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  U.S.  from  joining 
any  international  criminal  court  which 
fails  to  protect  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  American  citizens) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1277. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty 
providing  for  United  States  participation  in 
an  international  criminal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  crimes  of  an  international  char- 
acter unless  American  citizens  are  guaran- 
teed, in  the  terms  establishing  such  a  court, 
and  in  the  court's  operation,  that  the  court 
will  take  no  action  infringing  upon  or  dimin- 
ishing their  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  read  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  is 
or  should  be  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  pe- 
tition the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

This  amendment  stipulates  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  any  treaty  providing  for 
U.S.  participation  in  an  international 
criminal  court  unless  American  citi- 
zens are  guaranteed  that  nothing  in 
the  terms  establishing  such  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  or  in  its  oper- 
ation shall  infringe  upon  or  diminish 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  under 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  interpreted  by  the  United 
States. 

As  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  knows,  the  first  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  refers  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
What  do  these  matters  have  to  do  with 
international  criminal  courts?  A  lot, 
Mr.  President;  a  lot. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  when 
we  talk  about  an  international  crimi- 
nal court,  there  is  not  only  no  agreed- 
upon  list  of  what  constitutes  a  "crime 


of  an  international  character"  but 
there  is  not  even  an  agreed-upon  proce- 
dure of  how  a  list  of  international 
crimes  is  to  be  drawn  up  or  who  will  do 
it. 

So  at  this  point  to  get  some  hint  of 
what  should  be  considered  a  crime  of 
an  international  character  we  have  to 
look  at  the  academic  literature. 

The  leading  proponent  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  is  Professor 
Bassiouni  of  De  Paul  University  in  Chi- 
cago. Writing  in  the  spring  1991  issue  of 
the  Indiana  International  and  Com- 
parative Law  Review  at  page  20.  the 
professor  argues  for  the  widest  possible 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Within  that  widest  possible  jurisdic- 
tion, the  professor  notes,  apparently 
with  his  approval,  such  possible  inter- 
national crimes  as  insults  to  a  foreign 
state  or  dissemination  of  false  or  dis- 
torted news. 

If  insults  to  a  foreign  state  means 
Iraq,  I  plead  guilty  right  here  and  now. 

And  I  am  sure  the  rulers  of  Com- 
munist China  have  their  particular 
views  of  what  constitutes  false  or  dis- 
torted news.  This  body  knows  of  their 
repeated  denials  of  credible  newspaper 
accounts  of  major  arms  exports  to  Mid- 
dle Eastern  dictatorships,  for  example. 

Let  us  not  forget  who  may  be  deter- 
mining what  is  an  insult  to  a  foreign 
state  or  what  is  false  or  distorted  news. 
Under  the  most  likely  scenario  of  an 
international  criminal  court,  at  least 
some  of  the  judges  will  come  from  such 
places  as  North  Korea  or  Iran  which 
have  no  tradition  of  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  speech. 

Therefore,  both  parts  of  this  amend- 
ment are  required:  The  prohibition  on 
infringement  of  our  first  amendment 
liberties  and  the  right  to  determine  for 
ourselves  what  constitutes  such  an  in- 
fringement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  amendment  be  laid  aside 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1278 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  United  States  from 
joining  any  international  criminal  court 
which  fails  to  protect  the  fourth  amend- 
ment rights  of  American  citizens) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1278. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty 
providing  for  United  States  participation  in 
an  international  criminal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  crimes  of  an  international  char- 
acter unless  American  citizens  are  guaran- 
teed, in  the  terms  establishing  such  a  court, 
and  in  the  court's  operation,  that  the  court 
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will  take  no  action  inft-ingrlng  upon  or  dlmin- 
ishingr  their  rights  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  did 
in  the  case  of  Che  previous  amendment, 
I  desire  to  read  in  this  instance  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution which  I  seek  to  protect: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

That  is  the  fourth  amendment.  The 
pending  amendment  stipulates  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  any  treaty  providing  for 
international  criminal  court,  unless 
and  until  American  citizens  are  guar- 
anteed that  nothing  in  the  terms  estab- 
lishing such  an  international  criminal 
court  or  in  its  operation  shall  infringe 
upon  or  diminish  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  amendment  concerns  it- 
self, as  is  obvious,  with  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  probable  cause  before  a  war- 
rant can  be  issued. 

There  is  no  indication  that  pro- 
ponents of  an  international  criminal 
court  understand  or  respect  these  basic 
rights  of  the  American  people.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' effort  to  establish  an  inter- 
national tribunal  for  war  crimes  in 
Bosnia,  the  Secretary  General's  report 
on  May  3,  1993,  at  page  24,  simply  states 
that  the  prosecutor  may  "conduct  on- 
site  inspections." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  that. 
We  cannot  have  that  action  by  the 
United  Nations,  that  decision  by  the 
Secretary  General,  and  this  involving 
an  American  citizen  or  any  American 
institution. 

There  is  no  reference  to  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  or  to  the  need  for 
probable  cause. 

On  page  27  of  the  same  report,  the 
Secretary  General  gives  a  list  of  rights 
of  the  accused.  Again,  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  or  probable  cause. 

Some  American  specialists  have  also 
noted  this  problem.  For  example,  Mr. 
Ralph  Mecham.  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  addressed  this  issue  in  a  letter 
to  Speaker  Foley  on  October  28,  1991. 
Mr.  Mecham  said  the  following: 

What  protection  would  exist  to  prevent  the 
use  of  evidence  obtained  by  unlawful  search 
and  seizure?  The  International  Institute  of 
Higher  Studies  in  Criminal  Sciences'  draft 
statute  adopts  the  exclusionary  rule,  but 
other  draft  statutes  are  silent  on  the  point. 
None  of  them  addresses  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  what  standards  would  govern  enforce- 
ment in  the  U.S.  courts  of  search  warrants 
and  arrest  warrants  issued  by  an  inter- 
national tribunal. 


It  is  worth  noting  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  judges  from  North  Korea  or  Syria 
serving  on  this  international  criminal 
court.  It  would  be  they  who  would  de- 
termine whether  a  search  was  proper  or 
not. 

Therefore,  both  parts  of  this  amend- 
ment are  required:  The  prohibition  of 
infringement  of  our  fourth  amendment 
liberties  and  the  right  to  determine  for 
ourselves  what  constitutes  an  infringe- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  pending  amend- 
ments, which  I  have  just  submitted,  be 
considered  jointly,  with  one  vote.  I  will 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  and  ask  that  it 
be  counted  as  one  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  want  to  object,  but 
I  want  to  see  if  there  is  a  way  to  deal 
with  a  procedural  problem  here.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  have 
no  problems  with  it.  I  would  be  happy 
to  accept  them  without  a  rollcall  vote. 
But  the  Senator,  which  Is  his  right, 
would  like  a  rollcall  vote.  I  am  advised 
that  the  only  time  we  have  ever  voted 
en  bloc  is  on  treaties,  and  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  voting  en  bloc  because 
one  person  might  have  a  problem  with 
one  of  the  amendments — and  I  am  not 
sure  they  would,  but  they  might.  So 
the  question  is  either  whether  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  fold  the  two 
into  one  amendment,  or  I  will  accept 
one,  and  then  we  pick  one  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  just  have  two 
rollcall  votes.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  first  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1278  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  two  amendments  at  this  time. 
I  have  the  right  to  modify  both  amend- 
ments, and  I  will  so  modify  them  and 
combine  them  into  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1278).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty 
providing  for  United  States  participation  in 
an  international  criminal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  crimes  of  an  international  char- 
acter unless  American  citizens  are  guaran- 
teed, in  the  terms  establishing  such  a  court, 
and  in  the  court's  operation,  that  the  court 
will  take  no  action  infringing  upon  or  dimin- 


ishing their  rights  under  the  First  and 
Fourth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  We  will  obviously  have 
a  rollca,ll  vote  on  this  amendment,  but 
we  want  to  delay  that  for  a  little  while. 
So  I  put  colleagues  on  notice  that 
there  is  a  rollcall  backed  up  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  briefly  say  to  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  this  amendment. 

Again,  I  state  he  and  I  discussed  this 
at  some  length  yesterday.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  that  we  have  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be 
any  kind  of  international  court. 

Aside  from  that  issue  is  the  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  bill  that  is 
now  before  us  and  was  supported  yes- 
terday by  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
on  a  motion  to  table  an  amendment  to 
strike. 

The  purpose  of  that  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  was  merely  to  state  our 
generic  interest  in  pursuing  the  idea 
and  the  concept  of  an  international 
court  of  criminal  justice.  None  of  us 
know  what  that  proposal  will  include. 
Certainly,  I  would  not  ask  my  col- 
leagues nor  myself  to  endorse  some- 
thing we  have  not  seen  or  been  able  to 
judge.  But  on  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  our  country  to  pursue 
one. 

This  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  merely 
states  that  in  the  terms  establishing 
such  a  court,  the  court  will  take  no  ac- 
tion infringing  upon  or  diminishing  the 
rights  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  fourth  and  first 
amendments  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

I  thoroughly  endorse  that  propo- 
sition and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  either  by  voice  vote  or  re- 
corded  vote,    whatever   our   colleague 


from  North  Carolina  desires.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  consistent  with  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  the  Senate 
approved  of  yesterday. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  any  manner  that  our  colleague 
in  North  Carolina  intends  to  seek  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

The  Chair  thought  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1279 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
NELL] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1279. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  (    )  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  governments  with  legiti- 
mate political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests; 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  European  regional 
stability  through  the  promotion  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  and  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty; 

(3)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  served  and  advanced  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean interests  in  political  stability  and  col- 
lective security  for  forty-five  years. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that, 

(1)  European  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated both  capability  and  willingness  to 
support  collective  defense  requirements  and 
established  democratic  practices  including 
free,  fair  elections,  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary institutions,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens  share  the  goals  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  should  urge  imme- 
diate admission  to  NATO  for  those  nations 
which  support  and  advance  this  common 
agenda. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  briefly  describe  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  and  then 
offer  an  account  of  why  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

My  amendment  is  simply  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  urging  the 
United  States  to  support  immediate 
admission  to  NATO  of  those  nations 
which  share  and  advance  a  common  set 
of  principles.  U.S.  support  is  predicated 
upon  a  nation  having  a  demonstrated 
capability  to  commit  resources  to  our 
common  defense,  as  well  as  established 
democratic  practices,  including  free 
elections,  civilian  control  over  the 
military,  respect  for  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  the  individual  liberties  of  all 
citizens. 

I  believe  we  face  a  crisis  in  Europe 
which  has  been  created  by  a  failure  to 
define  our  vital  interests — an  unwill- 
ingness to  set  an  American  course  of 
conduct  separate  and  apart  from  Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
met  to  review  our  assistance  programs 
to  the  New  Independent  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  any  of  us  that  Ambassador  Talbott's 
opening  comment  was  he  would  only 
address  his  remarks  to  one  of  those 
states,  the  Russian  Federation. 

This  emphasis,  what  I  now  call  the 
administration's  Moscow  myopia  is  not 
new.  Last  year,  during  consideration  of 
the  foreign  operations  bill  I  tried  to 
link  the  provision  of  assistance  for  any 
country  to  its  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  national  sovereignty.  At 
that  time,  we  had  all  received  an  ur- 
gent plea  for  help  from  the  President  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Shevardnadze.  He  had 
publicly  accused  the  Russian  military 
of  aiding  and  abetting  an  insurgent 
movement  that  was  threatening  to 
bring  down  his  democratically  elected 
government.  His  cry  for  help,  met  deaf 
ears  in  this  administration. 

Now  these  events  occurred  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Russian  test  of  their 
policy  toward  the  near  abroad.  There 
were  no  speeches  or  policy  statements 
clarifying  their  ambitions  to  exercise 
influence,  extend  their  military  reach, 
and  assert  control  over  the  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

We  now  have  both  actions  and  words 
which  make  clear  Russian  policy  in  the 
region.  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev,  a  so- 
called  reformer,  has  spelled  out  Rus- 
sian intentions  in  ambitious  and  ag- 
gressive terms.  Before  the  world  last 
fall  at  the  General  Assembly  and  in  a 
speech  just  last  week  to  the  Russian 
ambassadors  serving  in  the  former  re- 
publics he  has  established  a  Russian 
Monroe  doctrine  for  the  region.  To  pre- 
vent what  he  called  a  "security  vacu- 


um "  in  the  area,  Kozyrev  said  Russia 
must  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
the  former  republics  to  protect  Russian 
interests. 

The  U.S.  response  was  strangely  si- 
lent. 

As  I  said,  although  I  strongly  oppose 
Russia's  imperial  reach,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  administration 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  this  advance. 
Just  as  they  opposed  linking  aid  to  re- 
spect for  territorial  integrity,  they 
also  opposed  earmarking  funds  for 
Ukraine.  In  establishing  an  account  for 
Ukraine.  I  made  clear  I  wanted  to  clar- 
ify United  States  support  for  its  inde- 
pendent status.  Among  other  argu- 
ments. I  was  told  that  this  would  be 
viewed  as  an  insult  to  Moscow. 

I  believe  this  preoccupation  with 
Moscow's  sensitivities  is  directly  con- 
tributing to  the  slow  down  in  talks  for 
full  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
the  Baltics.  Although.  Congress  has 
made  clear  this  is  a  high  priority  and 
designated  funds  to  house  returning 
troops  to  accelerate  the  process,  a  high 
level  delegation  from  Latvia  in  town  a 
few  weeks  ago  concluded  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  little  interest  and  less  in- 
centive to  withdraw.  After  their  elec- 
tions, the  Russians  suspended  the  with- 
drawal negotiations.  Prior  to  this  they 
were  demanding  extended  leases  on 
military  bases  as  they  continued  to 
build  a  new  radar  facility  on  Latvian 
soil.  These  are  not  the  signs  of  retreat. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  about  Russian  domination  of 
the  new  republics.  Whether  it  is  stalled 
talks  in  the  Baltics  or  the  periodic  sus- 
pension of  oil  shipments  to  Ukraine 
amounting  to  economic  terrorism,  the 
pattern  is  ominous  and  from  my  per- 
spective, stands  unchallenged  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Conceding  Russian  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  republics  is  inexcusable, 
but  the  administration  has  now  taken 
the  outrage  one  giant  step  forward.  I 
believe  we  have  essentially  given  Rus- 
sia veto  authority  over  our  European 
policy  over  all  of  Europe. 

Although  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
was  broadcast  by  the  United  States  and 
Russian  Governments  as  a  major 
achievement,  few  in  Europe  privately 
agreed.  Having  pressed  the  case  for  for- 
mal admission  to  NATO,  Lithuania. 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic were  flatly  rejected.  Having  pleaded 
for  acceptance  and  protection,  these 
nations  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Let  me  read  some  of  Lech  Walesa's 
comments  about  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  and  the  NATO  summit.  "You 
can't  talk  about  partnership  but  of 
blackmail.  There  is  no  partnership  in 
blackmail  *  *  *  Russia  is  putting  pres- 
sure on  NATO  by  setting  conditions. 
What  kind  of  partner  exerts  pressure? 
That's  how  I  see  it  today  and  I  am  not 
happy  about  it  because  no  one,  neither 
NATO  nor  other  western  countries  has 
anything  to  gain  by  it." 
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After  meeting  with  President  Clinton 
and  the  other  Visegrad  leaders  in 
Prague,  Walesa  offered  a  grim  observa- 
tion. "The  world's  big  powers  settled 
the  matter.  We'll  try  to  make  the  best 
we  can  of  it."  Hardly  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment. 

An  envoy  of  Poland's  government  in 
exile  during  the  war  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  commentators  summed 
up  the  situation  in  Europe  this  way: 
"The  greatest  threat  is  that  the  lack  of 
reaction  to  Moscow's  imperialist  rhet- 
oric could  be  understood  as  silent  ap- 
proval or  even  encouragement."  He 
want  on  to  characterize  the  Partner- 
ship as  appeasement  of  Russia — as  we 
all  know,  appeasement  is  a  word  loaded 
with  volumes  of  history  in  Europe. 

Concerned  about  the  Central  Euro- 
peans' point  of  view  at  the  hearing 
early  this  week,  I  asked  Ambassador 
Talbott  what  these  nations  would  have 
to  do  to  guarantee  admission  to  NATO. 

His  answer:  "Well,  the  President 
made  clear  in  Brussels  that  the  issue  of 
actually  expanding  the  membership  of 
NATO  Alliance  per  se  will  have  to  take 
into  account  a  fairly  wide  range  of  is- 
sues which  one  can  only  speculate 
about  now,  but  they  will  include  the 
whole  security  picture  in  Europe  and, 
indeed,  Eurasia."  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  that  says,  Mr.  President. 

Well,  we  all  know  the  President  did 
not  make  clear  in  Brussels  the  exact 
terms  for  expanding  NATO.  He  could 
not  make  clear  the  conditions  because 
it  would  demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow 
of  any  sinister  doubt  that  we  have  ac- 
corded Russia  veto  authority  over 
NATO's  membership. 

Instead  of  a  reluctance  to  draw  lines, 
I  view  the  Partnership  as  a  reluctance 
to  make  a  decision,  an  unwillingness  to 
define  U.S.  interests  apart  from  poli- 
tics and  personalities  in  Moscow. 

I  had  thought  we  had  learned  our  les- 
son about  yielding  U.S.  leadership  and 
interests  in  the  streets  of  Mogadishu. 

By  refusing  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
Czech  Republic  admission  to  NATO  we 
have  capitulated  to  Russian  interests 
and  Russian  pressure.  We  have  bowed 
to  the  Russian  desire  to  blur  the  lines 
between  democracy  and  despots — the 
line  between  freedom  and  fascism. 

I  was  struck  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger's  ever  cogent 
analysis  of  the  European  scene  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  He  said,  "A  moderate 
Russian  foreign  policy  will  be  impeded 
by  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  reappear- 
ance of  Russian  imperial  pretensions. 
Russia's  efforts  at  reform  cannot  ex- 
empt it  from  accepted  principles  of 
conducting  foreign  policy." 

I  share  his  view  that  in  allowing  Rus- 
sia veto  authority  over  our  European 
interests  we  may  damage  the  very 
cause  we  hope  to  advance — Russian  po- 
litical and  economic  reform.  That  is 
what  we  all  want  to  see.  Ambassador 
Talbott   and    the    President    take    the 


view  that  drawing  new  lines,  including 
the  Visegrad  democracies  within  the 
NATO  circle  of  security  will  inflame 
nationalist  elements  in  Russia.  This 
could,  in  turn,  complicate  if  not  jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  reform  and  reform- 
ers. 

But  once  again,  I  am  cautioned  by 
Mr.  Kissinger  who  noted: 

It  is,  in  fact,  ambiguity  about  dividing- 
lines  not  their  existence,  and  ambivalence 
about  Western  reactions,  not  their  certainty 
that  tempt  militarists  and  nationalists. 

Mr.  President,  left  out  in  the  cold,  I 
fear  the  worst  for  the  new  democracies 
in  Central  Europe.  Let  us  accept  for 
one  moment  the  prospect  outlined  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Post,  that 
Ukraine  is  on  the  verge  of  economic 
implosion.  Just  for  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, let  us  assume  that  Ukraine  is 
on  the  verge  of  economic  implosion. 
Although  there  are  fierce  advocates  of 
independence  in  the  western  part  of 
Ukraine,  it  is  unclear  how  long  the 
eastern  part  would  or  could  withstand 
Russia's  declared  interests  in  reestab- 
lishing dominion.  The  Visegrad  nations 
have  repeatedly  and  publicly  clear  that 
an  independent  Ukraine  is  an  essential 
buffer  in  maintaining  geostrategic  sta- 
bility and  security.  Envision  this,  Mr. 
President.  Faced  with  Russian  preda- 
tors, what  is  to  stop  the  Central  Euro- 
peans from  forging  a  security  coalition 
with  the  remnants  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government  shielded  by  Ukrainian  nu- 
clear weajKjns? 

A  year  ago  it  was  unthinkable,  but  a 
year  ago,  the  democracies  of  Europe 
believed  they  would  be  accepted  into 
NATO  with  open  arms. 

I  offer  this  history,  this  overview  to 
put  my  amendment  in  a  context,  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  the  Partnership  for 
Peace  is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  pre- 
serving European  stability  and  secu- 
rity. 

We  all  want  Boris  Yeltsin  to  succeed. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  For  myself,  I 
worked  hard  to  achieve  passage  of  the 
foreign  operations  bill  which  provided 
$2.5  billion  in  aid  to  the  New  Independ- 
ent States  just  last  year.  But,  wanting 
Yeltsin  and  reforms  to  succeed  should 
not  mean  we  allow  our  agenda  to  fail. 

Leadership  brings  with  it  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  decisions,  to  draw 
lines.  Those  lines  should  be  ba.sed  on 
principles,  not  the  personality  or  poli- 
tics of  the  moment. 

The  Senate  must  speak  with  con- 
fidence— we  must  assure  our  friends  in 
Europe  that  as  they  meet  specific 
standards — when  they  share  and  ad- 
vance the  agenda  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom,  when  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  commit  resources  to  our 
mutual  defense,  they  will  be  welcome 
in  NATO.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  if  you  share  our  agenda,  you  share 
our  security  blanket,  as  well. 

So,  basically  what  I  am  suggesting 
here  is  that  the  Senate,  through  this 
sense-of-the-Senate     resolution,     indi- 
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cate  that  it  believes  that  countries  in 
Central  Europe  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  any  other  NATO  ap- 
plicant be  welcomed  to  that  important 
organization.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

For  the  moment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1280  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1279 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization) 
Mr.   MCCONNELL.   Mr.    President,   I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoN- 
NELL]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1280 
to  amendment  No.  1279. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "SEC."  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(     )  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  governments  with  legiti- 
mate political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests; 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  European  regional 
stability  through  the  promotion  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  and  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty; 

(3)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  served  and  advanced  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean interests  in  political  stability  and  col- 
lective security  for  forty  five  years. 

(4)  The  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Re- 
public have  expressed  interest  in  joining 
NATO.  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that, 

(1)  European  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated both  capability  and  willingness  to 
support  collective  defense  requirements  and 
established  democratic  practices  including 
free,  fair  elections,  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary institutions,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens  share  the  goals  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization;  and 

(2)  The  United  Stotes  should  urge  Imme- 
diate admission  to  NATO  for  those  nations 
which  advance  and  support  this  common 
agenda. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  that  I  sent  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  call  for  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  amendment  1278  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KfiRRY.  What  we  are  intending 
to  do  at  this  time,  I  believe  Senator 
Dole  has  an  amendment  and  we  would 
like  to  proceed  forward  with  business 
on  this  bill  while  we  work  out  some  of 
the  parliamentary  situations  surround- 
ing the  amendments  currently  before 
the  Senate. 

So  if  Senators  have  additional 
amendments  at  this  time — and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Senator  Dole  was 
prepared  to  come  forward  with  an 
amendment  on  the  Bosnia  embargo.  I 
think  Senator  Simpson  wanted  to 
speak  momentarily. 

Until  they  arrrive,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  send  an  amendment  up  momentarily 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Lieber- 

MAN,        LUGAR,         MOYNIHAN,        HELMS, 

D'Amato,  Biden,  and  Feingold. 


I  thought  first  I  might  explain  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  know  the  managers  are 
trying  to  get  amendments  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  cooperate. 
The  majority  leader  would  like  to  get  a 
list  of  the  amendments  so  we  will  know 
precisely  what  may  be  ahead. 

UNrTED  STATES  ARMS  E.MBARGO  ON  BOSNIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  siege  of 
Sarajevo  began  on  April  6,  1992,  and 
since  that  time,  the  world  has  watched 
with  horror  as  the  citizens  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  have  been  systemati- 
cally terrorized,  driven  out  of  their 
homes,  and  murdered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  leaders  of  the  international  com- 
munity have  failed  to  respond  ade- 
quately or  effectively  to  this  blatant 
and  brutal  act  of  aggression  against  a 
U.N.  member  state. 

Sanctions  were  imposed  against  Ser- 
bia in  May  1992.  But,  by  the  summer  of 
1992 — with  about  65  percent  of  Bosnia 
under  Serbian  occupation— it  became 
clear  that  hard  liner  Slobodan 
Milosevic  and  Serbian-backed  irregular 
forces  would  not  respond  to  economic 
or  diplomatic  pressure  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  Community. 
How  did  the  international  community 
react  to  Serbian  intransigence?  By 
boldly  moving  forward  with  more  reso- 
lutions, more  speeches,  and  more  diplo- 
matic handwringing. 

Indeed,  the  only  real  U.N.  Security 
Council  action  was  undertaken  by  the 
clerks  who  typed  and  photocopied  nu- 
merous pages  of  resolutions  and  re- 
ports. Sure,  a  NATO  no-fly  zone  exists, 
safe  havens  have  been  established,  and 
air  strikes  are  a  possibility,  but  only  in 
theory,  in  U.N.  and  NATO  documents. 

In  the  fall  of  1993.  when  it  became 
evident  that  these  paper  threats  would 
fail  to  do  the  trick,  the  international 
community  redefined  the  war  in  Bosnia 
as  a  civil  war,  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
Serb  and  Croat  support  of  irregular 
forces,  and  to  the  presence  of  regular 
Yugoslav  Army  and  Croatian  Army 
units  in  Bosnia.  For  the  past  few 
months,  the  Europeans  and  United  Na- 
tions, through  their  envoys.  Lord  Owen 
and  Thorvald  Stoltenberg,  have  been 
pressuring  the  Bosnians  to  surrender 
and  sign  a  deal  leading  to  a  three-way 
division  of  Bosnia,  leaving  the  Bosnian 
Government  in  control  of  about  one- 
third  of  their  original  territory. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it,  the  Eu- 
ropeans never  had  the  resolve  to  take 
on  the  second-rate  forces  directed  by 
Belgrade.  And,  the  United  Nations 
lacked  the  will  to  use  force  even  in 
limited  ways — to  implement  the  so- 
called  safe  havens  resolutions  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  delivery  of  food  to  starving 
Bosnians.  The  fact  is  that  almost  any 
thug  with  a  gun  can  stop  a  U.N.  con- 
voy. 

But,  putting  the  international  com- 
munity's lack  of  courage  and  principle 
aside,  what  is  most  egregious  and  inde- 


fensible is  that  the  international  com- 
munity has  maintained  an  arms  embar- 
go on  the  Bosnian  Government.  In  ef- 
fect, the  world  has  said,  "we  will  not 
defend  you  and  we  will  not  let  you  de- 
fend yourself.  Your  only  option  is  to 
surrender.  "  And  so,  the  trigger-happy 
terrorists  in  the  hills  around  Sarajevo 
can  target  a  school,  a  hospital,  or  a 
playground  and  know  with  almost  com- 
plete certainty  that  they  need  not  fear 
any  reprisals — they  can  slaughter  inno- 
cent children  at  play.  If  you  watched 
TV  over  the  weekend,  you  saw  six  chil- 
dren slaughtered  in  a  playground  and 
many  others  injured.  They  can  do  it 
without  any  consequence. 

I  cannot  forget  the  pictures  shown 
this  week  on  CNN  of  blood-soaked  snow 
which  only  moments  earlier  had  been 
the  scene  of  children  sledding.  What  if 
these  had  been  pictures  of  Paris  or 
London?  Would  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  claim  that  the  British  and 
French  do  not  have  the  right  to  defend 
themselves?  Is  the  right  to  self-defense 
limited  to  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council? 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  both 
this  administration  and  the  previous 
one  failed  to  assert  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  move  the  international  com- 
munity toward  policies  that  would  let 
the  Bosnians,  at  the  very  least,  defend 
their  families  and  their  homes. 

President  Clinton,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  and  through  the  early 
months  of  his  Presidency,  publicly  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo. Unfortunately,  to  date.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  not  used  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  his  office  to  build 
support  in  favor  of  this  option,  but  he 
still  believes  in  it  because  I  heard  him 
say  so  myself. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  believe  that  in  light  of 
growing  frustrations  with  the  ineffec- 
tive U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in 
Bosnia,  another  opportunity  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  revisit  the  issue  of  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo.  Citizens  in 
countries  such  as  Canada  which  have 
sent  troops  to  join  UNPROFOR  in 
Bosnia  are  becoming  weary  of  a  situa- 
tion where  their  troops  seem  to  be  sit- 
ting ducks;  public  sentiment  is  growing 
to  pull  UNPROFOR  forces  out.  You 
hear  it  almost  every  night  on  tele- 
vision. 

The  administration  is  right  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  United  States 
ground  forces  into  Bosnia  to  impose  a 
peace  settlement  as  has  been  urged  by 
the  French.  Bosnia  is  not  a  colony,  it  is 
a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations 
with  rights  under  the  U.N.  Charter,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  self-defense.  But, 
opposing  bad  ideas  is  not  enough.  The 
United  States  must  assert  leadership  in 
support  of  a  better  course  of  action. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  push  again  for  lifting  the  U.N. 
arms  embargo.  And,  the  first  step 
should  be  the  United  States  lifting  its 
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embaxgo  on  the  Bosnian  Government. 
By  providing  axms  to  the  Bosnians  we 
not  only  improve  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  enable  them  to 
protect  and  deliver  critically  needed 
humanitarian  aid. 

Clearly,  the  President  is  focused  on 
his  domestic  agenda,  but  lifting  the 
U.S.  embargo  and  pressing  for  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  do  the  same  will 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's time — probably  just  a  few  phone 
calls  to  Prime  Minister  Major.  Presi- 
dent Mitterand,  and  of  course.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin — who  has  been  staunchly 
supported  by  President  Clinton  and  the 
U.S.  Congress — to  the  tune  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion this  year  alone.  Indeed,  such  a 
move  will  be  a  big  step  toward  the  just 
resolution  of  this  tragic  war  in  a  man- 
ner that  does  not  involve  a  massive 
commitment  of  U.S.  resources — to  in- 
clude U.S.  military  personnel. 

Therefore,  in  the  hope  of  urging  the 
President  toward  this  course  of  action, 
I  am  offering  this  amendment,  together 
with  Senators  Lieberman,  Lugar, 
MoYNiHAN,  Helms,  D'Amato,  Feingold, 
and  BiDEN.  It  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
terminate  the  United  States  embargo 
against  Bosnia,  pursuant  to  article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  upon  receipt  of 
such  a  request. 

This  amendment  is  essentially  the 
same  language  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  its  markup  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill— a  modification  of 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  S.  1044. 
It  is  also  similar  to  language  passed 
last  year  in  the  House,  based  on  the 
companion  bill  to  S.  1044  introduced  by 
Congressman  Hyde. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  this  is  not 
going  to  have  any  impact.  We  all  have 
to  be  very  careful  about  passing  resolu- 
tions, handwringing,  speeches,  and 
things  that  really  do  not  help. 

But  it  seems  to  me  at  least  this  sends 
a  message  and  supports  the  President 
in  a  very  ticklish  situation,  with  the 
British  and  the  French  on  the  other 
side.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  us  on 
the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  President  himself  and  the  Vice 
President  have  been  talking  about  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  for  a  long,  long 
time.  We  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade our  allies.  But,  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  not  just  Bosnia  but  the  inter- 
national order. 

So  I  hope  we  could  at  least  send  a 
signal  and  underscore  the  support  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  bipartisan  support  for 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Republican  lead- 
er's bipartisan  measure,  and  I  would 
like  to  echo  his  theme,  which  is  to  say 


that  it  is  not  too  late.  It  is  possible.  I 
know,  to  have  reached  the  contrary 
judgment.  It  is  possible,  that  when 
CNN  broadcast  a  mortar  shell  killing  6 
children  playing  with  sleds,  that  one 
just  moved  to  another  channel.  It  is 
possible,  I  suppose,  to  ignore  the  ac- 
count in  this  morning's  press  that  reg- 
ular Serbian  Army  units  are  operating 
in  Bosnia.  It  is  possible  to  assume  that 
nothing  having  been  done,  nothing  will 
be  done. 

But  I  say,  as  Senator  DOLE  has  said: 
it  is  not  too  late.  What  is  at  issue  is  far 
too  important  to  let  go  by.  The  resolu- 
tion speaks  to  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  guarantees  the 
right  of  self-defense. 

What  we  have  allowed  to  happen  so 
far  is  indefensible.  We  have  suborned 
violations  of  international  law.  In  the 
first  instance  by  standing  by  while  the 
Serbian  Army  invaded  Bosnia.  And 
then  compounding  that  violation  of  the 
Charter  by  denying  the  Bosnian  Gov- 
ernment the  means  of  self-defense.  We 
have  helped  create  a  caricature  of  what 
the  United  Nations  was  meant  to  be. 

Can  we  ever  imagine  that  that  Char- 
ter, which  grew  out  of  the  invasion  of 
nations  around  the  world  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many, fascist  Italy,  imperial  Japan  and 
by  such  like  nations,  would  permit 
this?  It  says  that  the  one  absolute  rule 
of  international  law  is  that  armies  will 
not  cross  borders,  armies  will  not  in- 
vade and  partition  other  nations.  The 
drafters  of  the  Charter  could  not  have 
imagined  that  we  would  first  see  an  in- 
vasion occur  and  then  place  an  embar- 
go on  the  injured,  the  aggrieved  party, 
the  invaded  nation.  Denying  it  even 
that  elemental  residual  right  of  Article 
51  which  says  that  if  the  international 
community  will  not  maintain  inter- 
national law  you  can  at  least  defend 
your  own  lives  and  land. 

The  Republican  leader  said  that  the 
invasion  began  April  1992.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  in  Sarajevo  in  November 
1992.  I  made  my  way  in  there.  The  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force  took  me  in  and  the 
next  day  the  British  Air  Force  took  me 
out.  As  hard  as  it  was  to  believe  what 
you  saw  already,  the  playing  fields  in 
the  high  schools,  the  soccer  fields  being 
turned  into  cemeteries,  there  being  no 
room  left  in  the  regular  cemetery. 

As  difficult  as  it  was  to  believe  that, 
it  was  surely  not  possible  to  believe 
that  it  would  last  through  another  win- 
ter and  through  that  winter  and  on 
into  another  winter.  Military  men  of 
great  morale  and  endurance  have  been 
getting  food  in  there.  According  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  there  were  two  persons  di- 
recting the  relief  effort  in  the  whole  of 
Sarajevo  when  I  wais  there,  but  they 
were  feeding  a  city  that  had  no  food. 
Whatever  came  in  by  airlift  or  convoy 
one  day.  was  eaten  the  next. 

And  yet,  it  has  gone  on  another  year. 
George  Soros,  a  man  of  great  stature 
who  has  made  great  endeavors  on  this 
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subject,  said  something  painful;  rend- 
ing. He  said.  "Sarajevo  has  become  a 
concentration  camp  run  by  the  United 
Nations." 

I  spoke  with  the  Deputy  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  in  Geneva  not 
long  ago  and  I  asked  him  about  this. 
He  said,  we  can  indeed  say  it  is  a  camp, 
a  refugee  camp  of  people,  deprived  of 
every  means  of  existence,  being  main- 
tained by  others.  And  I  say  that  is  in- 
defensible. 

We  will  not  forgive  ourselves  if.  in 
the  first  large  event  of  the  post-cold- 
war  era.  we  allow  international  law  to 
be  shredded,  when  we  deny  even  the  ca- 
pacity of  self-defense  to  a  nation  being 
torn  apart  by  ethnic  hatred  and  foreign 
invasion. 

When  I  was  in  the  region  in  Novem- 
ber 1992,  the  city  of  Mostar  was  still 
there.  That  16th  century  bridge,  a 
world  monument,  was  still  there.  It  is 
all  gone,  destroyed  by  the  Croatian 
side,  which  has  joined  in  preying  on  the 
remains  of  the  Moslem  population  and 
a  Bosnian  Government  that  cannot  de- 
fend itself. 

And  it  does  not  stop  here.  Will  Mac- 
edonia be  next?  Will  Albania  be  next? 
Will  the  violence  in  the  Balkans 
spread?  Will  Serbia  find  that  its  huge 
northeastern  region  is  in  fact  Hungar- 
ian? Will  ethnonationalism,  to  use 
Walker  Connor's  term,  spread  across 
Europe,  as  indeed  it  is  waiting  to  do? 
And  will  it  have  been  invited  to  do  be- 
cause we  have  done  nothing? 

Senator  Dole  said  the  previous  ad- 
ministration has  done  nothing,  nor  has 
the  present.  President  Clinton  has 
made  clear  his  conviction  that  we 
should  lift  this  embargo.  I  have  heard 
it  from  him  myself,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  said  he  had  done.  And  it  is 
time  to  do.  It  is  time  to  say.  "enough." 

And  it  is  not  too  late.  That  is  the 
proposition  I  would  put.  Despite  all 
probabilities.  Sarajevo  is  still  alive. 
Despite  enough  horror  to  numb  a  popu- 
lation, to  turn  it  into  a  passive  and 
doomed  community,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  everything 
America  has  stood  for  in  the  inter- 
national order  for  the  last  50  years, 
from  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  at 
issue  here. 

I  have  served  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  served  a.s  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  I  could 
not  have  imagined  in  those  days  that 
we  would  let  such  an  event  as  this  take 
place. 

I  see  the  Republican  leader  has  re- 
turned to  the  floor.  I  want  to  say.  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  this 
amendment.  The  honor  of  the  Senate  is 
at  issue,  the  Senate  that  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  abso- 
lutely forbids  the  invasion  of  one  coun- 
try by  another  and  absolutely  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  self-defense.  Those 
matters  are  at  issue.  And  to  sa.v  once 
again,  as  Senator  Dole  has  said,  it  is 
not  too  late. 
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I  hope  that  we  might  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
too  much  with  the  proceedings,  but  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished manager,  does  he  intend  to 
have  a  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
we  are  just  determining  that  now.  I  am 
a  supporter  of  this.  I  voted  for  it  in 
committee.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  it  in  a  moment. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  it.  but  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  checking  on  this 
side.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
issue.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  would 
want  to  do  it  on  a  voice  vote.  But  I  will 
let  the  manager  know  very  shortly. 

I  did  listen  to  all  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  had  to  say.  I  certainly 
appreciate  it.  because  he  was  there 
and  he  probably  understands  it  better 
than  I. 

If  the  manager  would  permit  me  to 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  be- 
cause I  failed  to  do  that.  And  I  want  to 
add  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Feingold]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  already  a 
cosponsor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1281 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  termination  of  the  United  States 
arms  embargo  of  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  D'A.mato,  Mr. 
Biden,  Mr.  Feingold.  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
Levin  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1281. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .    POLICY    ON   TERMINATION    OF   UNITEO 
STATES  ARMS  EMBARGO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  July  10,  1991.  the  United  States 
adopted  a  policy  suspending  all  licenses  and 
other  approvals  to  export  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
Yugoslavia. 

(2)  On  September  25,  1991.  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  adopted  Resolution 
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713.  which  imposed  a  mandatory  inter- 
national embargo  on  all  deliveries  of  weap- 
ons and  military  equipment  to  Yugoslavia. 

(3)  The  United  States  considered  the  policy 
adopted  July  10,  1991.  to  comply  fully  with 
Resolution  713  and  therefore  took  no  addi- 
tional action  in  response  to  that  resolution. 

(4)  On  January  8,  1992,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  727. 
which  decided  that  the  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo imjxjsed  by  Resolution  713  should 
apply  to  any  independent  states  that  might 
thereafter  emerge  on  the  territory  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

(5)  On  February  29  and  March  1,  1992.  the 
people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  voted  in  a 
referendum  to  declare  independence  from 
Yugoslavia. 

(6)  On  April  7.  1992.  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(7)  On  May  22.  1992.  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

(8)  Consistent  with  Resolution  727,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  apply  the 
policy  adopted  July  10.  1991,  to  independent 
states  that  have  emerged  on  the  territory  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  including  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(9)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion 727  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina's  inde- 
pendence referendum,  the  siege  of  Sarajevo 
began  and  fighting  spread  to  other  areas  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(10)  The  Government  of  Serbia  intervened 
directly  in  the  fighting  by  providing  signifi- 
cant military,  financial,  and  political  sup- 
port and  direction  to  Serbian-allied  irregular 
forces  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(11)  In  statements  dated  May  1  and  May  12. 
1992,  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Serbia  and  the  Serbian-con- 
trolled Yugoslav  National  Army  were  com- 
mitting aggression  against  the  Government 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  assigned  to 
them  prime  responsibility  for  the  escalation 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

(12)  On  May  30.  1992,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  Resolution  757.  which 
condemned  the  Government  of  Serbia  for  its 
continued  failure  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(13)  Serbian-allied  irregular  forces  have  oc- 
cupied approximately  70  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  committed 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  areas 
they  have  occupied,  and  established  a  seces- 
sionist government  committed  to  eventual 
unification  with  Serbia. 

(14)  The  military  and  other  support  and  di- 
rection provided  to  Serbian-allied  irregular 
forces  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  constitutes 
an  armed  attack  on  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  Government 
of  Serbia  within  the  meaning  of  Article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(15)  Under  Article  51,  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  an  inherent  right  of  in- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense  against  the 
armed  attack  from  the  Government  of  Serbia 
until  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

(16)  The  measures  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  response  to  the 
armed  attack  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
have  not  been  adequate  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(17)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  been  un- 
able successfully  to  resist  the  armed  attack 
from  Serbia  because  it  lacks  the  means  to 


counter  heavy  weaponry  that  Serbia  ob- 
tained from  the  Yugoslav  National  Army 
upon  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  and  be- 
cause the  mandatory  international  arms  em- 
bargo has  prevented  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
from  obtaining  from  other  countries  the 
means  to  counter  such  heavy  weaponry. 

(18)  On  December  18,  1992.  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 47/121.  which  urged  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  exempt  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  from  the  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo imposed  by  Resolution  713. 

(19)  In  the  absence  of  adequate  measures  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
continued  application  to  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  of  the  mandatory 
international  arms  embargo  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  prior  to  the 
armed  attack  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  un- 
dermines that  government's  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  and  therefore 
contravenes  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(20)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina's  right  of  self- 
defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  includes  the  right  to  ask  for 
military  assistance  from  other  countries  and 
to  receive  such  assistance  if  offered. 

(b)  Policy  on  Termination  of  Arms  Em- 
bargo.—(D  The  President  should  terminate 
the  United  States  arms  embargo  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  upon  re- 
ceipt from  that  government  of  a  request  for 
assistance  in  exercising  its  right  of  self-de- 
fense under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"United  States  arms  embargo  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina"  means  the 
application  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  of— 

(A)  the  policy  adopted  July  10,  1991.  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  19, 
1991  (58  Fed.  Reg.  33322)  under  the  heading 
"Suspension  of  Munitions  Export  Licenses  to 
Yugoslavia":  and 

(B)  any  similar  policy  being  applied  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  request  described  in  subsection 
(a)  pursuant  to  which  approval  is  routinely 
denied  for  transfers  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

(c)  Policy  on  MiLrrARY  Assistance.— The 
President  should  provide  appropriate  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from  that  gov- 
ernment of  a  request  for  assistance  in  exer- 
cising its  right  of  self-defense  under  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  moment  before  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  speaks.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  then  defer  to  my 
colleagues. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  like 
this,  and  maybe  some  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  do  not. 

On  my  way  back  from  China  and 
Vietnam,  I  had  2  days  of  meetings  in 
both  Paris  and  London  with  the  De- 
fense Minister  and  those  negotiating 
the  question  of  Bosnia.  I  must  say,  I 
was  struck  by  the  decision  that  seems 
to  have  settled  in  in  Europe  that  this  is 
somehow  something  that  they  cannot 
really  do  anything  about;  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  represent  a  vital  inter- 
est of  any  kind;  and  if  it  did  amount  to 
something,  they  would  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 
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What  strikes  me  even  more  about 
this  situation  is  that  we  have  joined  in 
the  United  Nations  in  a  resolution  that 
has  fundamentally  created  a  disequilib- 
rium and  that  has  denied  a  State  that 
we  recogmize  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  accepted  for  membership,  de- 
nies that  State  their  own  access  to  the 
capacity  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  itself,  but  I 
think  it  is  contrary  to  any  sense  of 
fairness  or  common  sense  that  someone 
might  have. 

We  should  note  that  the  Bosnians  ap- 
pear on  the  battlefield  at  this  point  to 
be  doing  quite  well  and  to  have  proven 
that  even  notwithstanding  this  embar- 
go they  know  how  to  defend  themselves 
and  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  you  cannot  help  but 
recognize  that  over  the  course  of  time 
the  Serbs — particularly  supported  from 
the  outside  over  this  entire  period  of 
time — have  had  an  extraordinary  abil- 
ity to  work  their  will  and  to  create  a 
disequilibrium  at  the  negotiating 
table,  and  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
achieve  a  peace. 

If  it  is  to  be  that  Europeans  and 
Americans  decide  that  they  do  not 
have  a  dog  in  this  fight  or  that  they  do 
not  have  any  interest  worth  our  being 
involved — and  that  may  well  be — they 
at  least  should  not  leave  it  to  others  to 
fight  it  out  in  an  unfair  situation  cre- 
ated by  our  own  policy. 

What  we  have  done  is  restrain  the 
ability  of  Moslems  to  address  their  own 
vital  interests  of  national  security  and 
defense.  And  it  has  cost  lives.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  at  least  redress  that  imbalance.  And 
if  it  is  to  be  that  this  is  going  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  parties,  then  let  them  re- 
solve it  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  right  to  defend 
oneself,  and  let  them  resolve  it  without 
the  United  States  of  America  joining 
with  other  countries  in  denying  the 
ability  to  fairly  be  able  to  do  that. 

That  is  not  an  ideal  outcome.  But  no- 
body has  suggested  an  outcome  in  this 
event  that  somehow  is  ideal  and  no  one 
has  suggested  a  way  that  anybody  is 
willing  to  shed  the  blood.  They  are 
shedding  the  blood  and  they  are  doing 
it  at  remarkable  disadvantage — at  a 
disadvantage  placed  on  them  by  us. 

That  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  absurd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  rise  to  join  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
As  I  do  it,  I  am  both  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  and  also  saddened.  I  am 
pleased  because,  if  I  have  ever  seen 
anything  that  is  long  overdue,  it  is 
taking  this  action,  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo. I  am  saddened  because  there 
really  was  no  reason  at  all  why  this 
could  not  have  been  done  a  year  ago. 


I  must  say,  the  first  resolution  I  ever 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
was  Senate  Resolution  79  last  March 
that  called  for  lifting  the  arms  embar- 
go against  Bosnia.  At  the  time  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  talk  about 
that.  There  was  a  six-point  plan  the  ad- 
ministration was  talking  about.  There 
was  a  discussion  of  bombing.  There  was 
a  discussion  of  sending  25,000  or  50,000 
troops.  People  seemed  unable  to  talk 
about  just  lifting  the  arms  embargo  in 
isolation,  as  if  it  was  just  a  minor  step, 
as  if  it  would  not  do  much  good. 

The  sad  commentary  is  because  we 
failed  to  act,  there  has  been  an  unbe- 
lievable amount  of  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Bosnia 
in  the  past  year.  Even  at  the  time 
when  we  were  commemorating  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  tragedy  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Holocaust  Museum— we  all 
went  to  the  ceremonies,  the  extremely 
moving  ceremony  in  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda— everyone  made  the  statement: 
"Never  again." 

This  was,  in  Bosnia,  similar  to  what 
had  happened  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto; 
that  just  a  few  people  in  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto,  with  just  a  few  arms  could  de- 
fend themselves  for  an  unbelievable 
length  of  time.  But  still  no  action  was 
taken. 

I  confess  I  was  concerned  that  we 
should  not  act  unilaterally,  as  this  res- 
olution has  us  do,  because,  after  all,  we 
had  supported  a  Security  Council  reso- 
lution that  called  for  this  arms  embar- 
go to  exist.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  pointed  out,  we  created  this  situ- 
ation. We  put  an  arms  embargo  on  all 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  result 
was  that  the  Serbians  had  all  the  arms, 
and  the  Bosnians  had  virtually  none. 
And  I  was  concerned  that,  somehow,  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  our  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  if  we  voted  to 
act  unilaterally. 

That  is  why  I  am  fortunate  to  serve 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Because  he  came  into  that  com- 
mittee a  few  months  ago  and  he  point- 
ed out  that  even  though  there  may  be 
a  Security  Council  resolution  calling 
for  an  arms  embargo,  there  is  a  higher 
law  within  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
That  is  Article  51,  which  says  the  right 
of  self  defense  is  paramount  for  all 
member  nations.  Bosnia  became  a 
member  nation  in  April  1992. 

That  argument  was  persuasive  to  me. 
not  only  because  it  made  sense  but  be- 
cause it  came  from  somebody  who  was 
president  of  the  Security  Council— aw- 
fully well-qualified  to  talk  about  the 
legal  position.  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  we  did  vote  to  lift  the  arms 
embargo. 

The  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  out,  did  indicate  his 
support  for  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 
He  did  seek  that  action  but  was 
blocked  by  some  of  our  European  part- 


ners in  NATO,  in  particular,  France 
and  England.  We  were  able  to  persuade 
them  to  allow  us  to  drop  the  pallets  of 
food  and  medicine  but  they  blocked  us 
from  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

One  of  the  misunderstandings  people 
have  about  this  situation  is  that  some- 
how we  will  help  solve  the  problem  by 
dropping  a  few  bombs  or  by  sending 
American  troops  in  there.  They  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  basic  fact.  There 
actually  are  far  more  Bosnian  Moslems 
than  Bosnian  Serbs  and  that  many  of 
them  are  ready  to  fight.  They  just  do 
not  have  the  arms.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
sad  that  we  have  let  a  year  go  by  with- 
out providing  them  with  the  basic  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing 
that  has  been  said  on  this  issue  so  far 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  To  me  it  is  really  the  first  mes- 
sage of  hope  I  have  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject for  many,  many  months;  that  is, 
that  it  is  not  too  late. 

I  confess  I  started  feeling,  after  a  few 
months,  that  we  were  not  getting  any- 
where on  this  issue.  You  look  at  Sara- 
jevo, you  look  at  the  tragedies,  and 
you  figure,  "What  good  will  these  arms 
do?"  It  is  easy  to  buy  into  that  kind  of 
an  argument.  It  is  easy  to  become  fa- 
talistic about  this  situation.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  right.  It  is  a 
terrible  mistake  to  say  it  is  too  late.  It 
is  a  terrible  mistake  to  stand  back  and 
say  this  one  is  just  too  complicated  for 
us,  let  us  not  get  involved. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  something  has 
changed  on  the  ground  very  recently  in 
Bosnia.  The  Bosnian  Moslems  are  mak- 
ing progress.  They  are  making  progress 
against  some  of  the  Serbian  positions. 
And,  it  is  even  a  little  bit  of  a  sad  com- 
mentary—they are  making  progress 
against  the  Croatian  positions  because, 
before  this  whole  situation  became 
completely  messed  up,  there  was  some 
cooperation  between  the  Croatian  and 
Bosnian  sides  against  the  Serbians. 

Why  is  that  progress  being  made, 
though?  Why,  all  of  a  sudden,  are  the 
Bosnian  Moslems  able  to  move  for- 
ward? My  reading  of  this  and  the  infor- 
mation I  have  is  they  have,  despite  the 
embargo  now,  been  able  to  obtain  some 
arms.  And  the  result  has  been  dra- 
matic. It  has  been  a  reversal  on  the 
ground. 

Of  course,  what  country  is  now  cry- 
ing out  for  a  sudden  peace  settlement? 
What  country  is  saying  it  is  urgent? 
All  of  a  sudden,  France,  the  country 
that  would  not  allow  us  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo,  is  saying  we  have  to 
stop  this  operation  right  away.  Now 
that  finally  the  Bosnians  are  gaining 
ground,  now  that  finally  they  are  able 
to  move  away  from  the  humiliation  of 
not  being  able  to  defend  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  not  even  being  given  a 
gun  to  stand  against  an  aggressor,  they 
want  action  now. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  say  no  side  in 
this  controversy  is  without  blame.  All 


sides  have  committed  atrocities.  And 
the  arguments  you  hear  about  which 
side  has  committed  the  worst  atrocity 
at  the  worst  time  is  open.  The  fact  is, 
only  one  side  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely disarmed  and  that  is  the 
Bosnian  Moslem  side. 

We  were,  a  few  minutes  ago,  begin- 
ning to  debate  the  question  of  whether 
various  countries  should  be  admitted 
to  NATO.  That  is  a  very  important 
question.  But  what  that  question  raises 
is  not  whether  a  country  can  defend  it- 
self, but  whether  we  will  commit  our 
own  troops  and  our  own  Armed  Forces 
to  defend  another  country? 

Of  course,  Poland  and  the  Czech  Re- 
public and  other  countries  have  a 
strong  right  to  ask  that  question.  And 
we  need  to  respond.  But  what  about 
Bosnia?  They  are  not  asking  us  to  be  a 
part  of  NATO.  They  are  just  asking  us 
for  the  basic  human  right  to  defend 
themselves.  And  we  hem  and  haw.  And 
we  fail  to  correct  the  error  that  we 
made  by  putting  the  arms  embargo 
into  effect. 

I  know  there  are  others  who  want  to 
speak  but  let  me  just  conclude  by  read- 
ing a  quote  from  Bosnia's  Prime  Min- 
ister, Haris  Silajdzic.  A  few  months  ago 
this  gentleman  had  some  of  the  most 
important  comments  on  this  issue.  He 
was  not  the  Prime  Minister  then.  He  is 
now  the  Prime  Minister.  And  he  still 
has  some  of  the  strongest  things  to  say 
about  this  issue.  What  Mr.  Silajdzic 
says  now  is  not  that  the  Bosnians  are 
desperately  losing  and  need  the  arms, 
but  that  they  are  making  progress  and 
need  the  help.  He  says: 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  defend  ourselves, 
it's  as  if  they're  saying.  "How  dare  you?  You, 
a  helpless  victim?  A  victim  over  which  we. 
can  cry.  quote  principles,  have  conferences 
and  pass  resolutions,  and  mention  in  our 
campaigns?" 

The  civilized  world  not  only  stayed  away, 
in  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  United  Nations 
charter,  but  they  have  also  prevented  us 
from  defending  ourselves  by  refusing  to  lift 
the  United  Nations  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  Silajdzic  concludes  by  saying: 

We  want  one  of  two  things  from  the  West. 
Either  defend  us.  or  let  us  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  commend 
the  Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  other  sponsors 
of  this  for  finally  getting  out  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue.  This 
is  something  that  should  have  been 
here  a  long  time  ago:  The  reversal  of 
our  egregious  error  in  preventing  the 
Bosnian  Government  from  being  able 
to  defend  itself.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  commend  the  Republican  leader  for 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  I  believe  it  speaks  the  ma- 
jority sentiment  of  this  body— maybe 
unanimous— but  surely  the  majority  of 
this  body  that  at  least  we  should  allow 


the  Bosnians  to  defend  themselves.  It 
is  one  thing  not  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance militarily  as  the  capital,  Sara- 
jevo, is  being  pounded  day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year.  The  siege  goes  on  of  a 
capital  of  a  European  country  recog- 
nized by  all  of  us,  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  capital  under  siege 
being  pounded  by  Serbian  artillery. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  world  does 
not  come  to  the  military  aid  of  that 
country,  but  it  is  absolutely  shameful 
that  we  will  not  let  them  defend  them- 
selves. I  find  that  to  be  the  totally  un- 
acceptable response  to  this  tragic  situ- 
ation. 

We  had  a  visit  a  couple  months  ago 
here  in  Washington  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  in  Sarajevo,  a  newspaper 
called  the  Liberator.  His  name  is 
Kemal  Kurspahic.  This  brave  man  has 
published  a  paper  for  the  last  2  years 
while  that  capital  has  been  under  siege. 
His  staff  is  multiethnic.  There  are  Mos- 
lems on  his  staff:  there  are  Serbs  on  his 
staff;  there  are  Croatians  on  his  staff, 
day  after  day  being  able  to  get  out  a 
paper  reflecting  the  diversity  of  that 
capital  under  those  circumstances. 
They  are  living  proof  not  just  of  the 
bravery  of  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  under  extreme  difficult  condi- 
tions, they  are  living  proof  of  the  fact 
that  Sarajevo  is  a  multiethnic  capital. 

This  is  not  just  a  case  of  one  ethnic 
group  fighting  and  slaughtering  an- 
other. This  is  a  capital  which  is  di- 
verse. It  is  made  up  of  people  of  all 
races  and  ethnic  backgrounds  that  are 
together  trying  to  hold  off  and  stave 
off  the  end  of  their  country.  Surely— 
surely — in  the  name  of  human  decency, 
at  a  minimum,  we  can  permit  them  to 
defend  themselves.  Surely  if  this  world 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  and.  in  my 
.  book,  wise  enough  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  a  country  which  is  the  subject 
of  such  obvious  aggression,  if  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  that,  moral- 
ity, common  sense,  decency  requires  us 
to  allow  them  to  defend  themselves. 
For  us  to  tell  them  that  we  will  not 
even  permit  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  this  aggression,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  nothing  less  than  shameful. 

We  have  to  end  this  embargo.  I  think 
we  should  do  more,  and  I  always  felt  we 
should  do  more,  but  we  have  been  di- 
vided on  that.  I  understand  the  com- 
plication of  even  air  strikes.  Although 
I  favor  them,  I  nonetheless  understand 
the  arguments  against.  But  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
impose  an  embargo  that  affects  but  one 
of  the  three  parties  that  are  involved 
in  this  war.  That,  to  me,  is  unaccept- 
able. That  is  what  would  be  ended  if 
this  resolution  is  adopted  and  the  ad- 
ministration pursues  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. He  has  been  a  fighter  in  the  effort 
to   at   least   let   the   Bosnians   defend 


themselves.  The  people  of  Sarajevo  and 
the  other  cities  inside  Bosnia  have  that 
basic  human  right.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  at  a  minimum.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  allow  them  to 
fight  for  their  own  survival  and  their 
own  freedom.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

ENDING  THE  MURDER  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  has  been  out  of  ses- 
sion these  past  2  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  enormous  power  of  nature 
and  seen  the  death  and  disaster  which 
can  occur  because  of  forces  beyond  the 
control  of  men.  Each  of  us  was  touched 
in  some  way  by  the  devastation  of  the 
earthquake  in  California  or  by  the  un- 
relenting bitter  cold  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ter storms  which  have  struck  the  Mid- 
west and  East.  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  all  of  our  citizens  who  suffered  from 
these  natural  disasters  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  expeditious  in  our  consider- 
ation of  relief  measures  particularly 
for  the  California  earthquake  victims. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  events  pale 
in  comparison  to  the  death  and  de- 
struction we  have  seen  in  these  past 
years,  months  and  even  days,  brought 
about  not  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  by 
the  destructive  and  purposeful  evil  of 
one  man's  hand  turned  against  an- 
other. Who  among  us  was  not 
heartsickened  and  outraged  by  the  re- 
port from  Sarajevo  this  weekend  of  the 
deaths  of  Jasmina  and  Indira  Brkovic. 
Nermin  Rizvanovic.  Merza  Dedovic, 
Admir  Subasic.  and  another  whose 
name  I  do  not  know?  Were  these  sol- 
diers who  died  fighting  on  a  battlefield 
in  what  was  once  the  civilized  land  of 
Yugoslavia?  Were  this  true,  we  might 
be  saddened  at  the  continued  loss  of 
life  and  perplexed  by  the  inability  of 
the  world  community  to  end  this  sense- 
less slaughter.  But  these  were  not  sol- 
diers. They  were  not  even  adults.  These 
were  children:  Jasmina  was  5.  Merza 
was  8.  Admir  was  9,  Indira  was  11,  and 
Nermin  was  the  eldest  at  12.  What  was 
the  crime  that  these  children  were 
guilty  of?  What  was  it  that  brought 
them  to  their  deaths  before  any  of 
them  even  reached  their  teenage  years? 
They  were  sledding  in  the  fresh  fallen 
snow  outside  their  apartment  building 
in  Sarajevo.  They  were  sledding  when 
four  mortar  shells— perhaps  from  the 
Serbian  artillery  which  overlooks  Sa- 
rajevo and  often  fires  into  residential 
areas  of  that  once  beautiful  city— land- 
ed in  their  midst. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  is  the  same 
age  as  some  of  these  children.  She  and 
I  took  advantage  of  the  fallen  snow  in 
Connecticut  during  the  congressional 
recess  and  played  together,  of  course 
without  fear.  Why  should  mothers  and 
fathers  in  Sarajevo,  or  anywhere  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  have  to  worry  that 
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if  their  children  play  in  the  snow,  they 
could  be  blown  to  bits  by  shrapnel  from 
a  well-aimed  or  totally  unaimed  mor- 
tar round? 

I  have  spoken  on  the  war  in  Bosnia 
before  in  this  Chamber,  but  never  have 
I  been  more  outraged  than  I  am  today. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  more  hand- 
wring-ing  and  finger-pointing.  Now  is 
the  time  for  America  to  act  like  the 
great  and  moral  power  that  we  are.  We 
must  stop  making  empty  threats  which 
only  seem  to  amuse  the  criminals  who 
authorize  these  shellings;  we  must  act 
to  end  the  slaughter.  No  more  children 
can  be  allowed  to  lose  their  lives  in  Sa- 
rajevo while  the  world  stands  idly  by. 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent  and 
right  let  us  act  now  to  end  the  murder 
of  innocents. 

But  how  do  we  do  that?  What  is  there 
that  we  can  do  after  so  much  blood  has 
been  shed  to  restore  a  modicum  of  san- 
ity and  humanity  to  this  devastated 
land?  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  joined  Senator 
DeConcini,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci,  Ambassadors  Max 
Kampelman  and  Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 
Representatives  Susan  Molinari  and 
Frank  McCloskey,  former  Carter  ad- 
ministration official  Hodding  Carter, 
and  Morton  Abramowitz.  Lane 
Kirkland.  and  Aryeh  Neier  in  calling 
on  President  Clinton  to  lead  NATO  in 
resolving  the  unfinished  business  of 
peace  in  the  Balkans.  The  proposals  we 
made  were  entitled  "Bosnia  First"  for 
they  attempt  to  restore  a  meaningful 
division  of  responsibility  for  Bosnia 
and  the  Balkans.  Based  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  "Bosnia 
First"  calls  for  NATO  to  focus  its  con- 
siderable resources  on  saving  civilian 
lives  by  ensuring  that  humanitarian 
relief  is  actually  delivered,  stopping 
war  crimes,  and  preventing  a  wider 
Balkan  war.  It  also  asserts  the  right 
and  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
ability  of  the  Bosnian  people  to  defend 
themselves. 

Our  proposals  do  not  call  for  the  de- 
ployment of  United  States  troops  to 
Bosnia.  But  we  do  call  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  to  exer- 
cise the  same  moral  courage  which  our 
soldiers  would  show  if  they  were  or- 
dered to  Bosnia.  First,  the  United 
States  should  invoke  the  United  Na- 
tions Genocide  Convention  and  support 
the  International  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 
Those  who  authorize  the  use  of  artil- 
lery against  civilians  and  those  who 
aim  and  fire  such  artillery  as  they  did 
again  this  weekend  merit  condemna- 
tion as  criminals.  The  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  is  the  right  first 
step  to  bring  these  people  to  inter- 
national justice.  Second,  we  call  for 
the  end  of  the  arms  embargo  against 
Bosnia.  We  can  no  longer  assert  that 
the  killing  will  end  while  one  side  has 
no  legitimate  access  to  the  means  of 


their  own  defense.  Third,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  legitimate  Government  of 
Bosnia  the  means  to  deliver  humani- 
tarian supplies  and  vital  services  to  its 
own  people.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
the  U.N.  effort  to  deliver  humanitarian 
supplies  is  insufficient.  Too  little  of 
the  aid  destined  for  the  suffering  in 
Bosnia  actually  gets  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  The  United  Nations 
forces  which  are  on  the  ground  in 
Bosnia  are  too  few  in  number,  too 
lightly  armed,  and  too  restricted  by 
their  rules  of  engagement  to  effec- 
tively deliver  aid  when  faced  with  hos- 
tile forces  trying  to  prevent  these  de- 
liveries or.  worse,  to  divert  them  from 
their  intended  destinations.  In  assist- 
ing the  Bosnian  Government,  air  forces 
of  willing  NATO  member  states,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  should  be 
used  as  necessary  to  protect  convey 
routes  and  aid  corridors,  to  break  road- 
blocks and  sieges,  and  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  U.N. -Bosnian  transfer 
of  responsibility  for  delivery  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  at  long  last 
stand  up  to  those  who  kill  children  in 
Sarajevo,  who  would  commit  genocide 
in  Bosnia,  and  who  ignore  the  cries  of 
the  civilized  world  for  an  end  to  this 
madness.  It  is  time  for  us  to  say 
"Enough!"  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  today  in  telling  the  President  of 
Serbia:  "Mr.  Milosevic,  stop  the 
slaughter!"  If  Milosevic  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  us  as  he  has  done  in  the  past, 
then  the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations 
and  NATO  must  act  decisively  and  ex- 
peditiously to  do  it  for  him. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  which 
the  Senate  is  currently  considering, 
has  become  every  year  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  not  just  an  authorization 
bill  for  the  State  Department,  but  an 
opportunity  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  out  in  various  ways  on  press- 
ing foreign  policy  problems  and  issues. 
I  must  say  in  that  regard  that  it  would 
have  been  irresponsible  of  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber  not  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  make  some  statement  of  con- 
cern, of  anger,  and  hopefully  of  action 
in  regard  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  That  is  why  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  for  initiating  this  amendment 
and  why  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  spo- 
ken out  in  the  past  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  what  has  been  happening 
in  Bosnia— about  the  war  in  Bosnia. 
The  situation  there  continues  to  be, 
not  just  in  gross  geopolitical  terms  but 
in  direct  palpable  human  terms,  one  of 
the  most  painful  and  perplexing  experi- 
ences that  has  occurred  in  the  world 
since  I  have  come  of  age. 

I  cannot  help  but  view  it  as  a  con- 
tinuing and  terrible  failure  of  diplo- 
macy and  statecraft,  and  a  failure  of 


will,  a  failure  of  the  civilized  world  to 
take  action  to  stop  the  aggression,  to 
stop  what  has  been  a  genocide  against 
the  people  because  of  their  religion — 
namely,  that  they  are  Moslems — to 
stop  the  slaughter  of  innocent  human 
beings.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
this  is  too  complicated  a  situation  for 
us  to  enter  in  any  meaningful  way.  It 
is.  of  course,  a  complicated  situation, 
but  our  failure  to  enter  it  at  least 
within  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  to  give  the  Bosnian  Moslems 
the  right  to  defend  themselves,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  be  irrespon- 
sible but  immoral.  It  would  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history,  as  the  cold  war  ends 
and  the  former  organizing  principals  of 
the  world  fall  by  the  wayside,  be  an  in- 
vitation to  further  extreme  violence 
among  ethnic  groups  in  what  was  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
say  what  is  happening  in  Bosnia  is  just 
a  continuation  of  centuries  of  ethnic 
conflict.  But  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  has  spoken  before  me, 
has  said,  the  conflicts  may  have  come 
and  gone  over  the  years  but  the  mem- 
ory of  many  in  the  modern  period  has 
been  of  what  was  recently  Bosnia  as  a 
multicultural  society  in  which  the  var- 
ious groups  actually  lived  quite  well 
together. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
yet  graphically  illustrative  tragedies 
in  Bosnia  in  recent  times  was  the  pic- 
ture of  that  elderly  woman  lying  dead 
in  the  streets  of  Sarajevo,  three  people 
walking  by  almost  looking  casually  at 
her  body  because  the  appearance  of 
corpses  in  the  streets  of  Sarajevo  and 
other  Bosnian  cities  is  commonplace. 

Then  the  story  that  followed;  This 
was  a  Serbian  woman  who  lived  in  Sa- 
rajevo and  who  had  gone  to  try  to  pass 
a  message  to  a  granddaughter  over  the 
line,  beyond  this  predominantly  Mos- 
lem city  of  Sarajevo.  She  was  hit  by 
Serbian  fire.  All  the  complexity,  all 
the  irony,  all  the  futility  of  the  con- 
flict and  all  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
claim  that  this  is  just  a  continuation 
of  centuries  old  violence  seen  in  the 
tragic  death  of  this  Serbian  woman 
falling  at  the  hands  of  Serbian  fire  in 
the  city  of  Sarajevo. 

Mr.  President,  on  every  occasion  of 
this  awful  story,  when  the  United 
States  or  the  Western  World  has 
seemed  to  be  ready  to  act  with  force  to 
stop  the  Serbian  aggression,  to  stop 
the  ethnic  cleansing,  the  Serbs  have 
hesitated,  have  pulled  back,  have 
begun  to  cooperate  and  yet.  on  every 
occasion,  when  the  Western  World— or 
the  United  States,  in  particular — has 
backed  down  from  that  forceful  action, 
the  Serbian  aggression  has  begun  again 
and  the  Moslems  have  been  the  major 
victims  of  that  lack  of  will  in  the  world 
community  to  press  forward  in  some 
minimal  way  to  come  to  their  aid  to 
allow  them  to  negotiate  a  more  reason- 
able end  to  this  conflict. 


Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
privileged  to  join  with  a  bipartisan 
group,  including  our  colleague,  Dennis 
DeConcini;  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 
Frank  Carlucci;  Ambassadors  Max 
Kampelman  and  Jeane  Kirkpatrick; 
Congresswoman  Susan  Molinari;  Con- 
gressman Frank  McCloskey;  Hodding 
Carter  and  Morton  Abramowitz.  Lane 
Kirkland.  and  Aryeh  Neier  in  a  group 
called  Action  Council  for  Peace  in  the 
Balkans,  which  called  on  President 
Clinton  to  lead  NATO  in  resolving  the 
unfinished  business  of  peace  in  that 
troubled  region  of  Europe. 

The  proposals  we  made  were  entitled 
"Bosnia  First,"  for  they  attempt  to  re- 
store a  meaningful  division  of  respon- 
sibility for  Bosnia  and  the  Balkans. 
Based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  "Bosnia  First"  calls  on  NATO  to 
focus  its  considerable  resources  on  sav- 
ing civilian  lives  by  ensuring  that  hu- 
manitarian relief  is  actually  delivered, 
stopping  war  crimes,  and  preventing  a 
wider  Balkan  war.  It  also  asserts — and 
I  say  that  particularly  in  support  of 
this  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senate  Republican  leader  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  introducing— 
the  right  and  it  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  Bosnian  peo- 
ple to  defend  themselves. 

The  proposals  of  this  group  went  well 
beyond  that  right  of  self-defense  to 
asking  the  United  States  to  invoke  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Commission 
and  support  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal,  to  actually  involve 
air  forces  of  willing  NATO  member 
states  including  the  United  States,  as 
necessary,  to  protect  convoy  routes 
and  aid  corridors,  to  break  roadblocks 
and  sieges,  and  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  United  Nations-Bosnia  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  for  delivering  as- 
sistance. 

But  today  with  this  amendment  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  a  mini- 
mal moral  obligation  and  not  only  an 
opportunity  to  carry  out  a  strategic  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  to  try  to  bring  an 
end  to  a  conflict  in  Europe  before  it 
spreads  wider  and  involves  Europe  and 
perhaps  the  rest  of  us  in  fighting  that 
we  will  regret.  Twice  in  this  century 
we  have  turned  our  back  on  conflicts  in 
Europe  only  to  be  drawn  in  later  at  a 
much  larger  price  in  blood  and  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  self-defense  of  the 
people  of  Bosnia  under  article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  It  asks  and  urges  the 
President  to  terminate  the  United 
States  embargo  on  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  upon  receipt 
from  that  Government  of  a  request  for 
assistance  in  exercising  its  right  of 
self-defense  under  article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  It  encourages  the  President  to 
provide  appropriate  military  assistance 


to  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from  that 
Government  of  a  request  for  such  as- 
sistance; namely,  in  the  form  of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  meaning- 
ful, to  do  more  than  wring  our  hands 
and  look  at  the  dreadful  stories  of  this 
weekend— as  the  Senate  Republican 
leader  remarked,  this  terrible  story  of 
these  five  or  six  children  playing  in  the 
snow,  sleigh  riding,  in  Sarajevo,  killed 
by  mortar  shells.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  that  can  affect 
the  balance  of  military  action  and  the 
imbalance  in  moral  action  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

I  thank  the  Senate  Republican  leader 
for  taking  the  lead  on  this.  Again.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  because 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  spoken  on 
other  amendments  here  by  way  of  roll- 
call.  This  is  so  pressing  and  profound 
an  issue  that  I  hate  it  to  go  by  with 
just  silent  assent.  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  stand  up  and  vote  and  send  this  mes- 
sage to  our  administration  and  also, 
send  a  small  message  of  hope  to  the 
people  in  Bosnia. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  the  minority  leader. 

AMENDME.VT  NO.  1281.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  a  modification  of 
the  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  said  in 
my  statement  it  wa.s  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  and  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
amendment,  so  I  send  a  modification  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  7.  after  "D"  insert  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold, the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  also 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Re- 
publican leader  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  about  a  year  ago,  the 
Democrats  had  a  retreat  in  Virginia. 
At  the  retreat  there  was  a  long  debate 
on  what  should  be  done  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  discussion  included 
whether  there  should  be  bombings,  led 


by  American  planes.  That  discussion 
ended  by  saying  perhaps,  maybe.  The 
discussion  of  sending  American  troops 
was  a  resounding  no.  and  the  discus- 
sion on  arms  for  Bosnia  was  also  a  no. 
Now,  during  the  past  10  or  11  months, 
I  have  stood  by  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  involved  in 
exporting  arms  to  other  countries.  We 
should  in  fact  try  to  help  other  coun- 
tries through  other  means.  Economic 
aid  certainly  is  appropriate  in  many  in- 
stances. But  rarely  have  I  believed  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  United  States  to 
export  arms  to  another  country. 

In  fact,  I  can  remember  very  clearly 
appearing  before  a  large  group  of  Paki- 
stani physicians.  There  are  about  3,000 
or  more  of  them  in  the  United  States. 
Under  some  very  intense  questioning  I 
stated  to  those  assembled  physicians 
that  I  did  not  believe  it  was  appro- 
priate to  send  arms  to  the  people  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Now,  during  the  period  of  time  that 
has  transpired  since  the  debate,  the 
discussion  in  Virginia  at  the  Demo- 
cratic conference,  a  lot  has  taken 
place.  About  70  percent  of  the  territory 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  been 
overrun  by  the  Serbs.  There  is  rarely  a 
day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  see  depicted 
on  television,  and  in  the  newspapers, 
the  terrible  tragedies  that  are  taking 
place  there. 

Mr.  President,  even  I  have  had 
enough.  Even  I  can  take  no  more.  I 
think  the  time  has  come,  where  one  of 
those  rare  opportunities  has  presented 
itself  to  this  Congress  that  we  have  to 
say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we. 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
are  not  going  to  send  troops  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  I  do  not  personally 
believe  that  we  should  do  bombing,  but 
should  we  not  at  least  allow  those  peo- 
ple to  have  some  type  of  weapons  to  de- 
fend themselves? 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  even  I. 
who  rarely  believes  we  should  export 
arms,  believe  the  time  has  come  we 
should  do  away  with  all  of  the  niceties 
and  do  what  the  United  Nations  arti- 
cles call  for. 

Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  says  that  a  country  has  an  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  saying  that 
Bosnia  is  going  to  overrun  Europe.  We 
are  saying  that  these  men  and  women 
and  children  should  be  defended.  By 
whom?  By  the  Bosnians  and 
Herzegovinans,  by  the  Moslems  who 
are  in  control  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
what  little  part  remains  to  them,  the 
30  percent  of  their  previous  country. 

So  I  say  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  appropriate  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from 
them,  which  I  am  sure  will  come  very 
quickly,  of  a  request  for  assistance  to 
exercise  their  right  for  self-defense. 
The  time  has  come.  We  can  wait  no 
longer. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senator  Lugar  is  on  the  way 
to  the  Chamber  and  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
under  control  of  anyone? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  control  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  much  time.  I  rise  in  support  of 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment on  Bosnia. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  this  body 
might  be  tired  of  hearing  me  speak  so 
many  times  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  genuinely  an  expert  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, no  one  knows  more  about  its  im- 
pact on  international  events  and  do- 
mestic events  in  other  countries  than 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  has  al- 
ready spoken.  And  he  asked  a  number 
of  questions:  Does  this  mean  the  war 
will  spread?  He  asked  four  questions.  I 
will  presumptuously  answer  them  all. 
The  answer  is  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

There  is  nothing  good  that  comes 
from  our  continued  inaction  and  paral- 
ysis, nothing  good  for  the  United 
States,  nothing  good  for  world  peace. 

I  stood  on  this  floor  about  a  year  ago. 
asking  for  the  embargo  to  be  lifted.  I 
stood  on  this  floor  8  months  ago.  6 
months  ago,  4  months  ago.  asking  for 
the  embargo  to  be  lifted. 

I  also  might  tell  you  very  bluntly 
that  I  think  we  should  also  be  using  air 
power.  I  think  we  should  have  been 
using  it  a  year  ago,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  And  each  time  I  heard  the  same 
argument  that  I  am  hearing  today 
when  I  hear  arguments  against  this 
proposition;  too  late,  does  not  work, 
beyond  our  control.  That  was  wrong 
then,  wrong  18  months  ago.  wrong  12 
months  ago.  wrong  8  months  ago. 
wrong  6  months  ago,  wrong  4  months 
ago,  and  is  wrong  now. 

Mr.  President,  last  April,  after  trav- 
eling to  Bosnia,  to  Sarajevo,  to  Tuzla. 
to  Croatia,  to  Serbia,  I  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  which  I  called  on  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  the  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  to  use  military  power 
against  Serbian  military  targets. 

What  was  said  then  was  true  then. 
What  was  predicted  then  has  occurred 
now.  And  what  has  not  occurred,  yet 
that  is  predicted  in  this  report,  I  will 
bet  my  political  career  on,  will  occur. 

Our  failure  as  a  nation  to  exert  lead- 
ership over   the  Western   alliance,   to 


deal  with  the  situation  in  Bosnia  has 
resulted  in  an  exacerbation  of  the  cri- 
sis and  has  undermined  the  identity 
and  the  rationale  for  NATO,  has  dimin- 
ished the  possibility  of  prospects  for 
the  United  Nations  taking  on  a  new 
role  in  a  new  world  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  world  politics  for  the 
next  two  decades,  if  not  the  next  two 
generations. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  for  a  simple, 
simple  proposition.  How  in  God's  name 
can  we  argue  against  lifting  the  embar- 
go? For  God's  sake.  We  put  the  embar- 
go on  in  the  name  of  diminishing 
bloodshed.  Do  I  need  to  make  the  point 
any  more  than  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  total  number  of  casualties 
that  have  occurred  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  since  we  put  the  embargo 
on?  What  in  the  devil  could  have  hap- 
pened more?  Perversely,  the  British 
and  French  have  argued  that  if  we  lift 
the  embargo  we  are  going  to  perpet- 
uate the  bloodshed.  They  are  idiots. 
And  we  are  acting  collectively  as  a  free 
world  like  cowards. 

We  stood  on  the  floor  18  months  ago, 
I  said  in  this  report  several  months 
ago,  and  a  lot  of  times  in  between,  and 
said  Yugoslav  forces  are  fighting  in 
Bosnia,  sent  across  the  Drina  River  by 
Milosevic,  against  the  Bosnian  Govern- 
ment. 

At  one  point  Milosevic  even  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  doing  it  when  the 
United  States  put  pressure  on  that 
they  might  lift  and  strike— lift  the  em- 
bargo and  use  air  strikes.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  he  would  allow  inter- 
national observers  to  stand  on  every 
bridge  along  the  Drina  River  to  check 
cargo  going  across,  whether  or  not  fuel, 
ammunition,  or  troops  were  being  sent. 
Everybody  said  this  is  progress.  The 
man  wants  peace.  The  moment  after  we 
withdrew  the  pressure,  he  withdrew  the 
offer. 

This  guy  is  a  thug,  a  war  criminal. 
What  is  going  on  is  an  atrocity  that  ri- 
vals, not  in  its  scope,  but  rivals  in  its 
intensity  the  atrocities  that  took  place 
in  Central  Europe  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  truly  a  shame 
what  we  are  allowing  to  happen.  It  is 
absolutely  an  outrage.  I  remember 
standing  on  this  floor  over  the  last 
year  arguing  with  my  good  friends, 
particularly  on  the  Republican  side, 
about  the  use  of  air  power.  They  said  it 
would  not  be  wise  and  it  could  not  be 
used.  Then  they  said  it  does  have  effi- 
cacy. It  can  work  to  knock  out  the 
heavy  artillery  sitting  up  in  the  moun- 
tains around  Sarajevo,  where  in  the 
summer  the  Serbs,  irregulars  and 
regulars,  sip  their  wine,  eat  their 
cheese,  and  drop  in  one  big  Howitzer 
shell  after  another,  randomly  firing  at 
populations  of  children.  elderly, 
women,  hospitals,  drinking  fountains, 
and  water  resource  centers. 

I  stood  there  in  the  streets  of  Sara- 
jevo in  a  flak  jacket  and  a  helmet 
being  told  to  walk  out  of  the  way  be- 


cause 3  days  earlier,  at  the  water  dis- 
tribution center.  17  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  blown  to  bits  by  a  shell, 
and  it  had  only  just  begun. 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  issue  and.  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
some  of  my  political  advisers  tell  me 
not  to  speak  to  it.  because  I  say  things 
they  say  will  be  imprudent  about  us  as 
a  nation,  about  our  allies,  and  about 
the  legacy  we  are  going  to  leave  for  my 
son's  and  daughter's  generation.  Mark 
my  words.  I  will  not  be  around  here,  so 
it  is  easy  to  say  it  because  I  will  be 
gone. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  they  will  be 
debating  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  a  similar  situation  occurring, 
and  they  will  ask  the  same  question 
that  John  Kerry's  and  Joe  Biden's 
generation  asked  of  our  fathers'  gen- 
eration: How  could  guys  like  Vanden- 
berg  and  others  have  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  thirties,  knowing 
what  was  going  on  in  Central  Europe, 
and  have  done  nothing?  How  could  they 
do  that?  They  will  teach  it  in  school, 
just  like  thej'  taught  our  generation, 
just  like  these  young  pages  learn  in 
their  history  books  about  world  war. 

Everybody  who  looks  at  that  era 
today  is  incredulous  about  how  could 
we  have  not  known?  How  could  we  have 
not  acted?  How  could  it  have  been?  It 
is  so  clear.  I  never  understood  it  until 
this  issue  came  up.  I  now  understand 
it.  The  American  people,  back  then,  did 
not  want  to  be  involved  unless  you 
could  paint  for  them  a  scenario  where 
there  was  no  cost,  period,  no  cost.  And 
no  Senator,  or  sufficient  group  of  Sen- 
ators, or  Congresspersons,  wanted  to 
stand  up  and  talk  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  fact  that  Americans 
would  lose  their  lives. 

You  young  pages  know  about  this  in 
your  history  books.  Had  we  acted  when 
Hitler  began  to  mobilize  and  started 
flying  those  glider  airplanes  and  prac- 
ticing back  in  1934.  1935,  and  1936,  had 
we  acted  when  he  did,  we  would  ha%'e 
been  able  to  save  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  had^e  acted  then,  Americans  would 
have  ^led.  Granted,  probably  one  one- 
hundredth  as  many,  or  one  one-thou- 
sandth would  have  died  as  in  World 
War  II.  Had  we  acted  then.  Frenchmen 
would  have  died.  Englishmen  would 
have  died.  People  would  have  been 
killed — a  small  number — stopping  Hit- 
ler in  the  1930's. 

When  it  became  clear  to  the  people 
who  knew  better  in  the  world  that  Hit- 
ler was  running  concentration  camps 
in  the  late  thirties,  we  could  have 
stopped  it.  There  still  would  have  been 
maybe  800,000  Jews  that  had  died. 
There  would  have  been  Americans  that 
would  have  died  in  larger  numbers  than 
would  have  occurred  in  1934  had  we 
acted.  But  they  would  have  died.  Had 
we  acted  2  years  ago  on  this  issue,  it  is 
possible   a   couple   of  Americans,    lit- 


erally a  handful,  may  have  died,  which 
is  an  important  thing;  I  do  not  take  it 
lightly.  Had  we  acted  a  year  ago. 
maybe  two  dozen  Americans  would 
have  died.  If  we  act  now— and  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  even  asking  what  I  am  ask- 
ing. Were  we  to  act,  more  than  a  hand- 
ful will  die.  It  is  a  harder  problem, 
more  intractable  now. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe 
with  every  fiber  in  my  being  that  if  we 
do  not  at  least  let  what  is  left  of  the 
Bosnian  Government,  which  admit- 
tedly now  is  almost  all  Moslem — and. 
by  the  way.  when  I  stood  on  the  floor  a 
year  ago  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, it  really  was  a  multiethnic  gov- 
ernment. The  Bosnian  army  was  made 
up  of  about  18  percent  Bosnian  Croats. 
It  was  made  up  of  about  22  percent  Ser- 
bian, if  I  am  not  mistaken— Bosnians  of 
Serbian  extraction— and  the  rest  were 
Moslem.  It  really  was  a  multiethnic 
government  and  army.  It  is  not  now. 
People  say.  you  know,  everybody  is  an 
equal  malfeasor  over  there. 

I  try  to  explain  to  people,  and  I  am 
going  to  say  it  here  for  the  record,  that 
the  Vance-Owen  peace  plan  was  an 
atrocity  for  a  simple  reason:  We  sent 
this  signal  to  every  ethnic  group  in 
Bosnia  and  the  surrounding  areas:  Here 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  folks.  We. 
the  world,  are  going  to  carve  up  this 
nation  into  ethnic  enclaves,  and  the 
way  we  know  that  is  going  to  end  up — 
whether  this  piece  of  real  estate  is  Ser- 
bian and  this  piece  of  real  estate  is 
Moslem,  and  this  piece  of  real  estate  is 
Croatian — depends  on  —it  is  like  musi- 
cal chairs,  where  you  are  standing 
when  the  music  stops  is  what  you  con- 
trol. 

The  reason  I  bother  to  point  that  out 
is.  you  know  why  the  Serbs  and  Croats 
and  Moslems  started  going  after  one 
another  8  months  ago  in  earnest?  Be- 
cause they  knew  the  world  was  walking 
away.  They  have  been  moved  out.  All 
the  Croats  were  moved  out  of  this  area 
by  the  Serbs,  but  you  had  Moslems 
that  filtered  into  that  area.  At  some 
point  along  the  way,  the  world  is  going 
to  stop  the  music  here.  And  they  knew 
if  we  do  not  have  a  place  in  which  to 
stand,  it  is  going  to  be  given  to  who- 
ever is  standing  there.  So  as  a  Croat  in 
Bosnia,  it  is  easier  to  move  out  a  Mos- 
lem than  it  is  a  Serb,  because  the  Serbs 
are  being  backed  up  by  the  Yugoslav 
Army,  funded  by.  equipped  by  the  Ser- 
bian Government. 

So  you  had  Serbs  in  Bosnia,  former 
allies  of  the  Moslems  in  Bosnia  moving 
the  Moslems.  They  turned  against  the 
Croats.  For  what  reason?  They  knew 
that  nothing  is  left  for  them,  and  the 
one  force  that  is  the  perpetrator  of  the 
problem— the  Serbs— was  too  big  to 
move.  Then  guess  what  happened?  Ev- 
erybody, including  me.  underestimated 
the  absolute  tenacity  of  the  Bosnian 
forces  and  the  Bosnian  people  in  Sara- 
jevo and  other  cities,  after  the  merci- 


less pounding  they  had  suffered.  The 
only  analogy  I  can  think  of  is  what 
happened  to  the  Brits  during  the  blitz. 
They  got  tougher  during  the  blitz. 
They  did  not  crack.  They  got  fortified. 
Guess  what  happened  then?  Now  the 
Moslems,  unequipped,  ill-equipped, 
with  the  whole  world  letting  them  go, 
they  are  starting  to  make  some  gains. 
Guess  what  happens  then?  There  used 
to  be  a  song  when  I  was  a  kid  with  the 
refrain  and  it  said.  "And  then  along 
came  Jones."  The  Moslems,  with  sticks 
and  single-shot  rifles,  come  along  and 
they  started  to  beat  these  Serbs.  They 
start  to  make  gains.  Guess  what  hap- 
pens? In  comes  the  Serbian  army 
again.  Read  the  headlines  in  the  paper. 
Milosevic  crosses  the  Drina  again. 

What  do  we  do?  We  keep  the  embargo 
on.  Why  do  we  keep  the  embargo  on? 
Well,  we  keep  the  embargo  on  because 
we  do  not  want  to  offend  our  European 
allies.  I  say  to  our  European  allies,  so 
what?  So  what? 

What  the  devil  use  is  NATO?  And  I 
have  been  an  absolute  ardent,  consist- 
ent, vehement  supporter  of  NATO  for 
its  military  as  well  as  its  political  and 
economic  reasons  for  21  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  if  it  cannot 
affect  the  carnage  in  the  middle  of  Eu- 
rope, what  do  we  need  it  for?  The  Rus- 
sians? 

So  the  answer,  we  do  not  want  to  of- 
fend our  NATO  allies.  I  say  the  hell 
with  them.  I  said  that  before.  They  got 
angry  with  it.  I  say  it  again.  What  is 
the  other  rationale  for  not  lifting  the 
embargo?  We  will  spread  the  carnage. 

As  the  foreign  minister  of  Bosnia 
said  to  me.  a  guy  named  Silajdzic.  now 
the  prime  minister.  I  asked  a  bunch  of 
Senators  to  come  in  8  months  ago  when 
I  tried  to  convince  some  of  you— I  did 
not  have  to  convince  my  friend  from 
Arizona  because  he  convinced  me  — con 
vince  others  to  change  their  view  on 
what  we  should  do.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues came  in  the  conference  room. 
There  were  10  or  12  of  us.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  there. 
Silajdzic  was  there.  One  of  them  said: 
If  we  lift  the  embargo,  you  will  start 
getting  sophisticated  weapons  and 
other  things.  First  of  all.  you  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  Silajdzic  point- 
ed out  there  has  been  universal 
conscripts  in  that  area  of  the  country 
for  the  last  20  years.  It  did  not  seem 
anybody  knew. 

By  the  way,  you  notice  even  our  mili- 
tary guys  are  saying  these  guys  are 
pretty  good.  They  know  how  to  use  the 
equipment. 

The  Senator  then  said:  "If  in  fact  we 
lift  the  embargo,  we  are  just  going  to 
cause  more  people  to  be  killed." 

I  will  never  forget  Silajdzic's  answer 
to  that  particular  Senator.  He  looked 
that  Senator  square  in  the  eye,  and  he 
said:  "Senator,  my  children,  my  fam- 
ily, literally  and  figuratively  in  a  na- 
tional sense  is  being  killed  and  maimed 
now.  At  least  give  me  the  dignity  to 


choose  to  die  the  way  I  want  to  die. 
And.  Senator,  even  if  you  are  right.  I 
would  rather  die  fighting  than  die  sit- 
ting." 

Let  us  let  them  die  their  own  way.  if 
we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  help 
them  live.  Let  them  choose.  Who  are 
we  to  sit  here  and  say.  oh.  my  God.  we 
are  not  going  to  let  you  have  weapons, 
even  though  the  other  side  has  weap- 
ons, because  if  you  have  weapons  more 
people  will  die.  It  is  a  bizarre  argument 
that  has  an  incredible,  to  me.  reso- 
nance in  this  town  and  in  the  capitals 
of  Europe. 

I  promised  myself  I  would  not  let  my- 
self get  upset  about  this  because  I 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  here.  So 
let  me  stop  and  conclude  with  the  sen- 
tence saying  we  are  all  going  to  be 
judged  by  this.  You  will  not  be  judged 
now.  Your  constituency  will  like  it  bet- 
ter probably  if  you  vote  against  Dole, 
BiDEN.  DeConcini,  and  others  who 
share  this  view  or  who  have  shared  this 
view  for  a  long  time.  They  will  like  you 
better  because  they  are  going  to  be  less 
involved. 

So.  this  is  not  a  tough  political  vote. 
You  are  not  going  to  pay  any  political 
price.  And  even  if  you  vote  for  this  you 
are  not  going  to  pay  much  of  a  politi- 
cal price  because  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  courage  to  really  do  anything 
in  the  end.  probably.  But  I  will  make 
you  a  bet.  I  will  make  you  a  bet.  Four 
years.  6  years.  8  years.  10  years  down 
the  road,  if  we  cross  paths  outside  this 
body,  and  you  are  honest,  you  will  ac- 
knowledge this  is  a  vote  you  regretted. 

Now,  that  is  easy  for  me  to  say  be- 
cause of  my  position.  And  I  thought  I 
had  the  President  convinced  when  I 
came  back  and  wrote  this  report.  I 
went  down  to  the  White  House,  gave  it 
to  him.  I  sat  with  him  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  came  out  and 
called  for  a  policy  of  lift  and  strike 
which  I  proposed  in  this  legislation.  I 
thought  I  had  actually,  one  of  the  few 
times  in  my  career  in  the  Senate,  actu- 
ally affected  events.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  if  he  stuck  with  what  I  and 
others  proposed,  maybe  it  would  be 
worse  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Who  knows?  I  may  be  wrong. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  sit  here  and  say 
what  I  just  said.  But  I  will  promise  you 
10  years  from  now  if  we  continue  to  do 
nothing  and  you  were  part  of  not  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  administration  to 
do  something  at  least  to  lift  the  embar- 
go, it  will  be  a  vote  that  the  pages  sit- 
ting on  that  step  10  years  from  now 
will  question.  You  will  not  go  down  to 
them  and  say.  'You  know,  10  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  junior  Senator,  or  a 
younger  Senator,  I  cast  a  vote  on  this 
floor  against  lifting  the  embargo  in  a 
place  called  Bosnia."  They  will  look  at 
you  and  say:  "You  mean  that  place 
where  the  larger  war  broke  out  back 
there  when  all  those  people  died  and 
were  killed?" 

Let  us  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
paraphrase    the    foreign    minister    of 
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Bosnia.  Let  them  choose  the  way  they 
want  to  die.  At  least  let  them  have 
that  right.  Let  us  lift  the  embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  The  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  speaks  for  a  period 
of  5  minutes  or  7  minutes 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  KERRY.  For  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 7  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Do  not  limit  me.  I 
guarantee  the  Senator  I  will  not  be 
long. 

Mr.  KERRY.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  want  to  speak  to 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  wish  to  speak,  but 
only  briefly. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
time  limit?  We  would  like  to  try  to  get 
an  agreement  if  we  can. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator  will  not 
speak  for  longer  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  spoken  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  spoken, 
we  proceed  immediately  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Dole  with 
no  intervening  business  and  no  second- 
degree  amendment  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  am  not  going  to  speak  5  or  7 
minutes.  I  did  not  want  to  be  re- 
stricted. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  added  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  lifting  the  embargo 
and  taking  demonstrative  military  ac- 
tion. He  has  been  out  there  in  front  on 
this  issue  for  more  than  a  year  since 
the  beginning  of  this  conflict  some  2'-^ 
years  ago. 

I  have  joined  him.  I  have  been  to 
Bosnia,  to  Sarajevo,  Macedonia,  to 
Kosovo,  to  Croatia,  to  Yugoslavia,  to 
the  surrounding  countries  four  times 
now.  and  all  I  can  say  is.  it  is  a  tragedy 
what  is  happening  and  something  that 
the  United  States  and  the  people  here, 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  so 
articulated,  will  regret  as  history  goes 
along  for  not  taking  some  action. 

I  do  not  blame  anybody,  per  se,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  really  seen  it.  When  I 


say  that  they  see  bits  and  pieces  of  it, 
they  read  a  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  or  perhaps  the  Arizona  Republic, 
of  a  family  that  lost  its  home,  all  of 
the  three  generations  of  the  family, 
and  they  hear  some  reports  on  national 
broadcasting  networks,  indicating  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  the  tragedy, 
the  blood,  the  deaths,  and  they  hear 
statements  now  and  then  from  political 
leaders  of  various  countries,  Serbia. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Croatia  and 
hear  Vance-Owen,  and  wonder  what 
that  is.  and  see  the  United  States  make 
an  earnest  attempt  but  failed. 

I  have  to  say  I  think  we  could  do 
more.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  could 
convince  our  allies,  but  I  wish  we 
would  have  the  courage  to  devote  our 
time  to  both  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  as  well  as  Members  in  this 
body,  to  go  to  our  allies  as  we  do  when 
we  need  something  like  NAFTA:  go  to 
the  allies  in  our  country  and  other 
countries  to  explain  it  to  them  to  get 
their  support;  go  to  the  political  lead- 
ers in  this  country  to  get  their  support. 

Truly,  what  has  happened  there  is 
genocide  in  the  first  order,  something 
that  no  one  is  going  to  question  who 
has  followed  it  at  all  or  reads  about  it. 
It  is  always  the  qualm  that  is  put  be- 
fore us.  the  dilemma,  that  some  say  do 
we  want  to  involve  American  forces, 
whether  it  is  on  the  air,  on  the  land  or 
the  sea? 

Do  Americans  want  to  fight  a  war 
that  is  between  ethnic  groups,  religious 
groups,  within  the  former  Yugoslovia? 
Well,  the  answer  is  no,  we  do  not  want 
to  fight  a  war. 

But  if  you  understand  and  if  you 
know  what  is  happening  there,  like  we 
did  not  want  to  fight  the  war  in  the 
Second  World  War,  I  truly  believe  the 
American  public  will  come  forward. 

That  has  not  happened.  And  I  am  not 
here  naive  enough  to  think  the  fine 
speech  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  and  others  on  the  subject  matter 
that  that  is  going  to  change.  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

So  we  are  confronted  here  with  kind 
of  a  lukewarm,  leftover  soup,  I  guess 
you  would  say.  Sometimes  that  can  be 
very  healthy.  If  you  are  sick  and  your 
mother  makes  it  for  you  or  some  loved 
one  makes  it  for  you,  you  feel  pretty 
good,  even  if  it  is  leftover  or  canned 
soup.  And  I  say  that  in  no  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  who  offers 
this  amendment,  because  he,  too.  has 
been  out  there  forcefully  advocating 
military  action. 

He  has  asked  the  Senate,  he  has 
asked  this  body,  to  stand  up  and  say 
the  arms  embargo  should  be  lifted.  It  is 
a  sense  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  binding. 
It  does  not  unilaterally  commit  the 
United  States  or  NATO  or  the  EC  or 
the  United  Nations  to  a  military  ac- 
tion. It  does  not  require  the  United 
States  to  do  anything. 

So  I  make  reference  to  it  as  some- 
what warmed  over  only  because  to  me 
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it  is  all  we  have.  It  is  all  we  have  be- 
fore us  that  could  at  least  dem- 
onstrate, hopefully,  the  majority  and 
the  will  of  this  body  that,  yes,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  through  their  elect- 
ed representatives,  are  willing  to  let 
the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
defend  themselves. 

Under  article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  which  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
are  members  equal  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations  they  have  the  right  to 
protect  themselves.  And  how  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  support  an  arms  embargo 
that  prohibits  them,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  pointed  out  better  than 
I  can,  to  at  least  die  with  dignity,  if 
that  is  their  choice,  is  beyond  me. 

I  am  saddened,  and  I  somewhat  put  it 
out  of  my  mind  time  and  time  again 
because  I  just  cannot  believe  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  that  has  stood  for 
human  rights,  that  has  stood  up— this 
administration  is  standing  up  now  with 
courage  toward  North  Korea— that  has 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  go  after 
Saddam  Hussein  when  he  invaded  an- 
other country,  that  has  peacekeepers 
almost  all  over  the  world,  that  we  have 
not  shrunk  into  an  isolation  mentality 
here — although  some  will  support  that 
I  suppose — that  we  have  not  taken  a 
forceful,  demanding  position  in  the 
United  Nations  and  internationally  to 
lift  the  arms  embargo  that  prevents 
the  Bosnian  people  from  defending 
themselves. 

There  is  no  explanation.  There  is  no 
explanation.  I  think  any  American 
needs  can  be  satisfied. 

The  argument  that  this  is  going  to 
involve  us  in  some  kind  of  a  land  war 
is  not  true.  The  argument,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  pointed  out,  that 
Foreign  Minister  Silajdzic  answered 
the  Senator  about  being  able  to  use 
equipment  and  defend  themselves  does 
not  hold  any  water.  The  argument 
that,  well,  the  embargo  is  also  against 
Serbia,  we  know  so  clearly  how  that 
has  been  violated,  how  the  arms  of  Ser- 
bian soldiers  that  are  being  deployed 
within  the  Bosnian  territory  today, 
along  with  the  Serbs  from  Bosnia  that 
are  fighting  against  the  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  Moslems,  are  equipped 
with  some  current,  modernized  equip- 
ment that  has  come  into  that  country 
since  the  arms  embargo.  That  is  no  se- 
cret. That  is  not  classified  information. 
It  has  been  reported.  As  well  as  the  ar- 
mament and  the  staff  that  is  there  left 
over  when  Serbia,  or  Yugoslovia  at  the 
time,  was  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Madam  President,  the  least  we  can 
do  tonight  is  support  this  in  a  biparti- 
san way.  This  is  no  slap,  no  affront  to 
this  administration.  It  is  no  political 
upsmanship. 

I  understand  this  body  as  well  as  any- 
one. I  know  we  all  have  our  political 
objectives  and  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  as  we  see  fit.  This 
is  not  that.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
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Kansas  can  be  as  partisan  and  political 
as  anybody  in  this  body.  But  he  is  here 
because  of  his  long  belief  under  a  pre- 
vious administration  before  this  ad- 
ministration that  the  arms  embargo 
should  be  lifted,  that  stronger  action 
should  be  taken. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  would 
vote  to  lift  that  embargo  and  do  it  to- 
night. At  least  I  would  sleep  better. 
Even  though  it  is  not  near  enough  to 
really  resolve  the  problem,  at  least  I 
would  feel  that  we  have  met  some  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  murder,  the 
genocide  that  is  going  on  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  this  very  moment.  At  this 
very  moment,  I  daresay,  there  are  peo- 
ple dying  and  there  are  people  dying 
who  do  not  have  armaments,  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  shoot  back. 

This  amendment,  if  it  did  pass,  might 
be  the  momentum,  the  beginning  of  the 
momentum  that  would  reverse  the  U.S. 
policy  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
maybe  the  United  Nations.  That  may 
be  wishful  thinking. 

But  without  some  action  from  this 
deliberative  body  indicating  that  the 
time  has  come  to  let  those  people  de- 
fend themselves,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  hope  for  them.  They  will  be  de- 
stroyed. There  will  be  literally  no 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  except  what  is 
forced  on  them  against  their  will. 
There  will  be  a  division  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  principles  and  articles,  contrary 
to  the  Helsinki  Commission,  which 
Serbia,  Croatia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have  all  signed,  that  rec- 
ognizes that  there  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights  by  the  incursion  of  any 
one  sovereignty.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  that  has  already  occurred 
there.  And  I  guess  there  is  no  question 
that  that  is  ultimately  going  to  occur 
if  peace  is  ever  made.  The  Bosnia  that 
we  knew  before  this  conflict  is  not 
going  to  be  the  same  Bosnia. 

But,  again,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  some  responsibility  to  let  these 
people  defend  themselves.  I  am  truly 
hopeful  that  this  body  will  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  in 
1776,  when  this  Nation  declared  its 
independence.  Great  Britain  attempted 
to  enforce  an  arms  embargo  against 
our  newly  declared  Independent  States. 
Fortunately,  France  and  a  number  of 
other  European  countries  refused  to 
abide  by  that  embargo.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  that  was  a  key  to  our  suc- 
cess in  securing  our  independence. 

From  1776,  almost  until  1990,  the 
United  States  has  believed  that  dis- 
tinct nations,  recognized  nations, 
fighting  against  external  aggression, 
attempting  to  secure  their  independ- 
ence, deserved  our  aid  not  our  inter- 
ference with  that  fight  for  independ- 
ence. 


As  recently  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  we  provided  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  aid  to  people 
expressing  ideas  with  which  we  did  not 
agree,  and  do  not  agree  today,  except 
for  their  desire  to  be  free  and  to  be 
independent. 

Yet.  almost  from  the  time  that  the 
United  Nations  recognized  Bosnia,  we 
have  accepted  the  notion  that  its  citi- 
zens were  not  entitled  to  fight  for  their 
own  independence  with  arms  secured, 
not  just  from  the  United  States,  but 
from  anyplace  in  the  world,  and  have 
adhered  to  what  I  consider  to  be  an  im- 
moral resolution  of  the  United  Nations, 
superficially  evenhanded  but  on  the 
ground  overwhelmingly  favorable  to 
Serbian  aggressors,  prohibiting  any 
kind  of  arms  aid  to  an  originally  al- 
most defenseless  and  certainly  victim- 
ized people. 

That  arms  embargo  was  wrong  when 
it  was  imposed.  It  was  wrong  when  it 
was  enforced  by  President  Bush.  It  was 
wrong  when  President  Clinton  changed 
his  own  views  on  it  after  being  sworn 
in  as  President  and  continued  it.  And  it 
is  wrong  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  point  in 
this  conflict  we  should  have  risked  the 
lives  of  American  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  even  in  the  worthy  cause  of 
Bosnian  independence.  It  is  not  an  area 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  And.  clearly,  no  proposal  in- 
cluding the  now  almost  laughable 
threats  of  bombing  seemed  likely  to  be 
decisive  in  gaining  any  worthy  goal. 

But  it  is  perhaps  just  because  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  and  the  U.S.  be- 
lieve we  should  not  intervene  in  this 
conflict  ourselves,  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo represents  such  bad  policy,  that 
it  approaches  and  surpasses  the  bound- 
ary between  pure  policy  and  immoral- 
ity. The  arms  embargo.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, is  wrong.  It  is  immoral.  It  penal- 
izes the  victims  and  benefits  the  ag- 
gressors. Its  removal  is  every  bit  as 
likely  to  cause  those  aggressors  to 
make  peace  as  it  is  to  increase  the 
bloodshed.  So  the  arms  embargo  on  top 
of  everything  else  is  impractical  and 
significantly  contributes  to  the  deaths 
which  occur  daily. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  that  we  have 
had  so  many  eloquent  speeches  from 
both  sides  of  the  political  dividing  line, 
from  liberals  and  conservatives,  on  be- 
half of  at  least  being  neutral  but  pri- 
marily being  encouraging  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  small  country,  far 
away,  which  is  something  we  once 
were,  and  is  the  cause  for  most  of  our 
history. 

Let  us  return  to  our  own  origins  and 
remove  this  arms  embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve under  the  prior  agreement  we  will 
proceed  directly  to  a  vote  now. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  origi- 
nally denounced  the  U.N.  arms  embar- 


go in  an  op-ed  article  published  in  Oc- 
tober 1991.  I  have  returned  to  this  issue 
in  print,  in  speeches,  and  in  statements 
time  and  time  again.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  the  Dole 
amendment  today. 

I  would  go  farther  than  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  also  support  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo  against  Croatia  and  the 
use  of  limited  air  strikes  against  the 
Serbian  positions  in  Bosnia.  It  is  time 
to  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  horror  of  the 
human  suffering  in  Bosnia  is  matched 
only  by  the  horror  of  the  increasing 
complicity  of  Europe  in  Serbia's  geno- 
cidal  aggression  in  Bosnia.  Instead  of 
following  Europe's  lead,  the  United 
States  must  compel  Europe  to  adopt 
President  Clinton's  March  1993  propos- 
als to  lift  the  U.N. -imposed  arms  em- 
bargo. 

During  the  last  2  months,  the  spec- 
tacle of  Western  disarray  in  the  face  of 
the  total  defiance  of  Serbia's  leaders 
calls  into  question  our  ability  to  man- 
age European  affairs.  During  the  NATO 
summit  this  month,  NATO  leaders 
stuck  their  heads  in  the  sand  while 
Serbia  shoved  more  shells  into  artil- 
lery guns  pounding  Sarajevo  and  other 
Bosnian  cities. 

Mr.  President,  NATO's  purported 
goal  at  the  summit  was  to  define  its 
post-cold-war  role.  But  the  future  of 
the  alliance  will  be  defined  not  by  art- 
ful communiques.  Instead,  its  rel- 
evance will  be  determined  by  whether 
its  policies  and  actions  address  the 
leading  European  security  issues  in 
this  new  era. 

Front  and  center  among  those  issues 
is  Bosnia.  In  that  conflict,  NATO  has 
been  sleepwalking  its  way  through  his- 
tory. If  its  policies  remain  unchanged, 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  not 
only  will  lose  credibility  as  security 
partners  for  the  still  vulnerable  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  but  also  will 
embolden  aggressors  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Last  December,  President  Clinton 
rightly  distanced  the  United  States 
from  the  European  proposals  to  lift  the 
sanctions  against  Serbia  if  Bosnian 
Serbs  put  another  meaningless  signa- 
ture on  an  unenforceable  peace  agree- 
ment. It  was  bad  enough  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  persistently  op- 
posed stronger  actions  in  Bosnia.  Its 
gambit  to  throw  away  the  sanctions — 
our  only  real  leverage  against  Serbia — 
was  the  last  straw.  Compared  to  Eu- 
rope's mediators,  Neville  Chamberlain 
is  starting  to  look  good  by  comparison. 

Mr.  President.  Western  leaders  have 
declared  that  Serbian  ethnic  cleansing 
is  unacceptable  and  that  sending  West- 
ern ground  forces  to  impose  peace  is 
also  unacceptable.  To  prevent  genocide 
without  sending  combat  troops,  the  in- 
dispensable first  step  is  the  lifting  of 
the  U.N.  arms  embargo  that  has  denied 
the  victims  of  Serbian  aggression  the 
weapons  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves. 
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President  Clinton  reached  that  con- 
clusion last  spring  but  backed  down 
against  European  objections.  With  the 
rejection  by  Serbian  leaders  of  any  sug- 
gested compromise,  the  White  House 
ought  to  seize  the  moment  presented 
by  Europe's  failure  to  resurrect  its  pro- 
posals. By  seeking  to  raise  Bosnia  at 
the  NATO  summit,  the  Europeans 
themselves  appear  to  concede  that 
their  approach  has  reached  a  dead  end. 

To  be  sure,  the  setting  is  more  dif- 
ficult now.  The  Croatian  and  Moslem 
communities,  which  represented  65  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  population,  have 
been  forced  into  a  third  of  Bosnia's  pre- 
war territory,  resulting  in  sometimes 
brutal  conflicts  between  the  two 
former  allies.  Extremists  in  the  Cro- 
atian and  Moslem  camps  have  both 
gained  strength  as  a  result  of  the  cycle 
of  escalating  violence. 

But  if  the  arms  embargo  were  par- 
tially lifted,  the  United  States  could 
use  the  leverage  of  arms  supplies  to 
broker  a  deal  between  the  Croatians 
and  Moslems.  Initial  supplies  should  be 
made  contingent  on  the  removal  of  ex- 
tremists and  fundamentalists  from  po- 
sitions of  power  in  each  group  and  the 
demobilization  of  units  implicated  in 
atrocities.  Continuing  arms  supplies 
should  then  be  linked  to  sustained 
military  and  political  cooperation  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

For  almost  2  years,  the  Serbians  have 
used  threats  to  attack  U.N.  peace- 
keepers to  blackmail  the  West.  But 
that  specter  is  exaggerated.  Access  by 
land  would  already  be  possible  to  most 
Croatian  and  Moslem  areas  if  these  two 
groups  restore  their  alliance.  With  ade- 
quate arms,  Croatian  and  Moslem 
forces  could  open  up  corridors  to  many 
besieged  cities  and  enclaves,  while  oth- 
ers could  receive  supplies  by  air  drops 
and  by  smuggling  through  Serbian-held 
areas. 

The  West  has  made  a  fatal  mistake  in 
overestimating  the  capabilities  of  the 
Serbian  forces  in  Bosnia.  Serbian  suc- 
cesses so  far  are  attributable  not  to  the 
size  or  strength  of  their  forces  but  to 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents,  who 
have  greater  numbers  but  who  have 
been  deprived  of  needed  defensive 
weapons.  In  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  Ser- 
bian aggression  ground  to  a  halt  when 
its  adversaries  demonstrated  the  will 
and  the  means  to  resist.  The  same 
would  be  true  in  Bosnia. 

Those  who  decry  any  involvement  in 
Bosnia  overlook  one  fact:  Through  the 
arms  embargo,  the  West  is  already  in- 
tervening in  the  war — but  on  the  wrong 
side.  Serbia  and  its  clients  in  Bosnia 
inherited  the  arms  industry  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  a  major  exporter  of 
equipment  and  ammunition,  and  suffer 
no  detriment  from  the  arms  embargo. 
As  President  Clinton  recognized  last 
spring,  simple  justice  requires  that  the 
United  Nations  allow  Bosnia  the  means 
to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  in  Bosnia 
will  not  disappear.  Just  as  the  United 


States  supported  the  Afghan  resistance 
for  more  than  10  years  until  Moscow 
withdrew  its  occupation  armies,  the 
West  can  achieve  its  objectives  in 
Bosnia  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
American  or  European  life.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  prevent  massive  deaths 
among  Moslem  and  Croatian  civilians 
in  Bosnia  this  winter.  But  if  we  act 
now,  there's  still  time  to  turn  the  tide 
of  the  war  in  the  spring  and  avoid  their 
annihilation. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  want  to  indicate 
my  reasons  for  supporting  this  expres- 
sion of  the  view  of  the  Senate  on  the 
provision  of  arms  to  the  Bosnian  Mos- 
lems. For  many  months,  I  opposed  pro- 
viding arms  to  the  Moslems  out  of  con- 
cern that  it  would  just  exacerbate  the 
bloodshed.  But  now,  after  returning 
from  a  sobering — even  at  times  heart- 
breaking— trip  to  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, I  believe  we  must  send  a  strong 
signal  of  our  willingness  to  at  least 
allow  the  Bosnian  Moslems  to  defend 
themselves.  This  amendment  does  that. 

For  months,  the  administration  has 
pressed  our  Western  allies  unsuccess- 
fully to  provide  arms  to  the  Bosnian 
Moslems.  But  if  the  international  com- 
munity is  unwilling  to  act,  and  is  un- 
willing to  intervene  militarily  to  pro- 
tect humanitarian  convoys,  then  the 
time  has  come  for  the  administration 
to  provide  these  arms  to  the  Bosnian 
Moslems. 

The  debate  today  has  made  clear  that 
military  assistance  as  used  in  this 
amendment  is  limited  to  the  provision 
of  appropriate  arms  that  would  allow 
the  Bosnian  Moslems  to  defend  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  its  right  of 
self-defense  under  article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  It  does  not  urge,  nor  would  it 
authorize,  the  dispatch  of  U.S.  military 
advisers  or  other  troops  to  the  region. 
Even  in  the  face  of  the  continuing  hor- 
rible tragedy  there,  that  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake. 

If  we  are  to  become  more  engaged  in 
the  conflict  there,  either  in  the  air  or 
on  the  ground,  we  must  clearly  define 
in  law  the  goals  and  purposes  of  any 
military  action,  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment, the  respective  roles  of  U.S.  and 
U.N.  forces,  and  the  plan  for  disengage- 
ment of  Western  forces  there. 

For  many  months  I  have  believed 
that  the  United  States  and  other  west- 
ern nations  should  take  forceful  action, 
under  NATO  auspices,  against  those 
who  have  been  blocking  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Moslems.  That  has 
not  yet  taken  place,  to  my  deep  regret 
and  to  the  shame  of  those  of  us  in  the 
West  who  have  watched  the  tragedy 
unfold.  And  today  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  Serbian  regular  army 
troops  are  on  the  march,  presumably  to 
engage  in  preemptive  strikes  against 
Bosnian  Moslems  forces  in  Eastern 
Bosnia.  In  response,  we  must  send  a 
strong  political  and  diplomatic  signal 
of  our  willingness  to  take  more  forceful 
steps  than  we  have  thus  far.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  that. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  Amendment  1281. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Murray]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  8  Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


Akaka 

Feins tein 

McCain 

Bennett 

Ford 

McConnell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Meuenbaum 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Bond 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gramm 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hark  in 

Murkowski 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Brown 

Henin 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Helms 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Prj-or 

Byrd 

Hutchison 

Reid 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kempthorne 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Craig 

Kerrj- 

Shelby 

D'Araato 

Kohl 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Smith 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dorgan 

Lugar 

Warner 

Elxon 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Fcingold 

Mathews 
NAYS— 9 

Wofford 

Bums 

Durenberger 

Hatfield 

Coats 

Falrcloth 

Pell 

Danforth 

Gregg 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Baucus 

Murray 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1281),    as 

modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY  and  Mr.  DeCONCINI  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  notice  colleagues  are 
asking  what  the  order  of  business  is 
going  to  be  and  whether  or  not  we  can 
go  home,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  any  consolation, 
if  you  believe  me  or  the  weatherman 
less.  But  apparently  they  say  it  is 
going  to  warm  up  later  and  it  is  safer 
driving  later.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
believable. 


Madam  President,  we  are  trying  to 
get  the  narrow  list  down  at  this  point 
in  time.  Senator  Helms  I  know  has 
hotlined  on  his  side.  We  have  hotlined 
-  on  our  side.  We  have  an  outside  chance 
"^of  finishing  tonight.  We  will  not  finish 
tonight  if  a  couple  of  contentious 
amendments  that  we  have  heard  are 
out  there  are  going  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor. 

There  are  a  number  of  individuals 
who  have  held  places  on  the  list  with 
relevant  amendments.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  amendments  are  at  this  point 
in  time.  If  you  do  have  an  amendment 
and  you  are  in  fact  planning  to  bring 
it,  it  would  help  us  enormously  in 
terms  of  planning  and  scheduling  if  you 
could  come  to  the  appropriate  manager 
at  this  time  and  give  us  the  subject 
matter  of  the  relevancy,  and  the  time 
that  you  believe  your  amendment 
might  take  if  indeed  it  is  going  to  be 
one  that  we  can  accept.  That  will  en- 
able us  obviously  to  be  able  to  inform 
everybody  about  where  we  are  going. 

The  majority  leader,  however,  has 
said  that  he  wants  to  continue  working 
at  this  point  in  time.  We  do  have  an 
amendment  on  Partnership  for  Peace 
and  NATO  which  will  require,  I  believe, 
a  vote  depending  on  the  outcome  of  the 
discussion  between  Senator  McCon- 
nell and  Senator  Levin  at  this  mo- 
ment in  time. 

Pending  that,  we  could  continue  at 
this  time  if  the  Senator  wants  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  believe  is 
cleared,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  Helms  amendment  be 
set  aside. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts. I  also  thank  the  majority 
leader.  He  has  cleared  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1283 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1283. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Beginning  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually  there- 
after on  the  day  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  budget  justification  on  the  costs 
to  provide  security  and  protection  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  both  domestically  and 
internationally.  Such  justification  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  full-time  permanent 
personnel  assigned  to  Secretarial  protection, 
the  cost  of  salaries,  overtime,  per  diem,  trav- 
el, equipment  and  vehicles  for  carrying  out 
such  protective  activities. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  evolves  from  a  recent 
trip  when  I  traveled  to  Europe  with  the 
Secret  Service  in  advancing  President 
Clinton's  trip  to  Europe  to  participate 
in  the  NATO  conference  and  meet  with 
President  Havel  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  leaders.  I  went  to  only  two  of 
these  advanced  countries  to  see  what, 
in  fact,  was  involved  in  the  Secret 
Service's  protection  for  going  and  com- 
ing and  preparing  for  the  President's 
visit. 

I  chair  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee which  funds  the  Secret 
Service.  And  as  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  have  witnessed,  the  Presi- 
dent's protection  provided  by  the  Se- 
cret Service  is  very  sophisticated,  and 
rightfully  so.  It  is  very  manpower-in- 
tensive, and  it  is  very  costly. 

Like  other  Members,  I  do  want  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  needs  of  these  costs, 
and  we  have  done  so  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  it  is 
awfully  hard  to  understand  when  the 
Chair  asks  the  colleagues  to  respect 
another  Senator  when  he  is  making  a 
statement,  and  they  continue  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Chair  would  not  allow  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  speak  until  the  Cham- 
ber is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky.  I  will 
not  be  long. 

Madam  President,  over  the  recess,  I 
traveled  with  the  Secret  Service  on 
President  Clinton's  trip  to  Europe  to 
participate  in  the  NATO  conference 
and    meet    with    President    Havel    of 


Czechoslovakia.  I  chair  the  appropria- 
tions  subcommittee   which   funds   the 
Secret  Service.  As  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  witnessed,  the 
Presidential  protection  provided  by  the 
Secret  Service   is  very   sophisticated, 
manpower  intensive,  and  costly.  Like 
other  Members,  I  do  want  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  the  needs  and  the  costs  to  find 
out  if  the  Service  is  overdoing  the  pro- 
tection  or   if  it   is   in   fact   justified. 
Hence,  the  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to 
review  the  Secret  Service  operations 
for  international  travel  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  particular  Presidential  trip 
was  unique  in  that  President  Clinton 
made  stops  and  visits  in  several  dif- 
ferent countries  and  the  Service  had  to 
leap-frog  equipment,  agents,  and  tech- 
nicians from  one  country  to  another  to 
prepare  for  the  next  stop.  During  the 
course  of  the  trip,  I  questioned  the  Se- 
cret Service  on  the  large  number  of 
Presidential       protection      personnel, 
what     their     specific     responsibilities 
were,  why  they  needed  so  many,  the 
costs  and  the  use  of  sophisticated  in- 
vestigative    and     surveillance     equip- 
ment, and  overtime  costs.  I  talked  to 
the  representatives  of  several  of  these 
governments,   et  cetera.   Secretary  of 
State.     Warren     Christopher,     accom- 
panied President  Clinton  on  the  trip 
for  many  of  the  meetings.  In  Brussels  I 
was  struck  by  the  nimiber  of  security 
details,   vehicles,  armored  limos.  and 
equipment   being   used   by   the   Diplo- 
matic   Security    Service   for   the    Sec- 
retary's protection,  particularly  since 
the    Secret   Service    prese:ice    for   the 
President  was  very  substa  itial.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  coordination 
between  the  State  Department  and  the 
Secret  Service  with  respect  to  security. 
In  fact,  you  would  see  the  President's 
motorcade  departing  the  hotel  at  one 
moment  and  the  Secretary's  arriving  a 
few  minutes  later.  I  noticed  that  the  li- 
cense plates  on  the  State  Department 
vehicles  were  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  assumed  that  the  vehicles, 
including  the  armored  limo  were  trans- 
ported by  C-5  transport  specifically  for 
the  Secretary's  visit. 

I  believe  the  costs  for  security  by  the 
State  Department  should  be  properly 
scrutinized  to  ensure  that  the  security 
level  is  commensurate  with  existing 
threat  levels  and  assessments  and  that 
there  is  no  duplication  of  effort  by  the 
State  Department  at  sites  where  secure 
zones  have  already  been  established  by 
the  Secret  Service.  I  am  not  here  on 
the  floor  today  to  criticize  the  per- 
formance of  the  security  detail  nor  am 
I  concluding  that  from  this  one  trip 
that  the  State  Department  security 
was  unnecessary  or  excessive.  Madam 
President,  I  recognize  the  terrorism 
around  the  world  targeted  at  American 
officials  is  still  very  much  a  threat.  I 
am  not  making  a  case  here  that  this 
security  for  our  Secretary  of  State  is 
not  warranted  or  needed.  I  am  not  here 
asking  to  list  or  limit  the  security  pro- 
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vided  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  What 
I  am  concerned  about,  however,  is  the 
costs  of  all  of  this  protection.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  here  today  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  legitimate  to  expect  the 
State  Department  to  provide  detailed 
justification  information  on  an  annual 
basis  to  the  Congress  on  the  specific 
costs  of  protecting  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  raised  an  im- 
portant concern  about  accountability. 
We  share  the  concern.  And  in  view  of 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  the  clas- 
sified a.spects  of  this,  we  have  agreed,  I 
believe,  to  proceed  forward.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1283. 

The  amendment  (No.  1283)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1278 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  business  is  the  Helms 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  believe  we  left  it  when 
the  regular  order  was  requested  some 
time  ago.  We  have  subsequently,  tem- 
porarily, set  aside  the  combination  of 
the  Helms  amendment  and  the  McCon- 
nell  amendments.  The  primary  and  pre- 
ceding amendment  is  the  Helms 
amendment  to  be  followed  subse- 
quently by  the  two  McConnell  amend- 
ments. The  first  amendment  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  business  is 
amendment  No.  1278  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  believe  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  requested  on 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERRY.  We  are  prepared  to  vote, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  manager  permit 
me  to  offer  an  amendment  related  to 
disability,  which  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendments  be  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1284 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  international   ex- 
change   programs   involving   disability-re- 
lated matters) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  £isk  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 

himself.   Mr.  Hatfield,   Mr.  Kennedy,   Mr. 

Harkin.    Mr.   Helms,   and   Mr.   Murkowski, 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1284. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  123.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 

the  following: 

SEC.  .  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 
INVOLVING  DISABIUTYRELATED 
MATTERS. 

(a)  ALTHORITY.— Section  102(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  through 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (10)  through  (12).  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  promoting  educational,  cultural,  medi- 
cal, and  scientific  meetings,  training,  re- 
search, visits,  interchanges,  and  other  activi- 
ties, with  respect  to  disability-related  mat- 
ters, including  participation  by  individuals 
with  disabilities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(2)  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12102(2))  in  such  activi- 
ties, through  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
have  a  demonstrated  capability  to  coordi- 
nate exchange  programs  involving  disability- 
related  matters;". 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  de- 
scribing the  steps  taken  during  the  period 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
implement  section  102(b)(9)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9)). 

(c)  A.snual  Summary  of  Activities.— As 
part  of  the  congressional  presentation  mate- 
rials submitted  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual budget  request  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Agen- 
cy shall  include  a  summary  of  the  inter- 
national exchange  activities  carried  out 
under  section  102(b)(9)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9))  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Very  briefly,  this  amend- 
ment would  authorize  disability  relat- 
ed educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  for  USIA. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  thank 
the  bill  managers  for  accepting  my 
amendment,  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Hatfield,  Ken- 
nedy, Harkin,  Helms,  and  Murkowski. 
that  gives  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
[USIA]  specific  authority  to  address 
disability  issues  in  its  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs,  and,  most 
important  to  increase  participation  by 
people  with  disabilities  in  these  pro- 
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grams.  I  know  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well.  For  example, 
in  its  report  on  fiscal  year  1994  USIA 
funding,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations requested  the  Director  of 
USIA  to  place  more  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams which  include  the  disabled. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
important  because  it  reaffirms  Ameri- 
ca's growing  commitment  to  be  a  glob- 
al leader  in  ensuring  the  full  participa- 
tion of  people  with  disabilities  world- 
wide. I  recall  the  first  time  1  spoke  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  an  international  dis- 
ability issue.  In  August  1970,  I  made  a 
short  floor  statement  introducing  the 
newly  designated  sign  of  a  wheelchair 
as  the  international  symbol  of  acces- 
sibility. 

In  the  24  years  since,  we  have  gone 
way  beyond  symbols.  In  1990.  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act,  in  which  we  determined 
unequivocally  to  base  our  national  dis- 
ability policy  on  the  principles  of  equal 
opportunity  and  full  participation.  And 
last  July,  to  extend  these  principles  to 
American  foreign  policy,  I  introduced 
with  strong  bipartisan  support,  the 
Disability  Rights  in  American  Foreign 
Policy  Act  (S.  1256),  which  recognized 
for  the  first  time  that  discrimination 
against  the  disabled  is  a  human  rights 
violation. 

But  there  can  be  no  more  powerful 
way  of  advancing  these  principles  than 
by  example.  This  is  where  USIA's  ex- 
change programs  come  in.  By  sending 
Americans  abroad,  and  bringing  inter- 
national visitors  to  the  United  States. 
we  show  rather  than  simply  preach. 
And  I  can  think  of  no  better  ambas- 
sadors of  America's  commitment  to 
disabled  people  than  its  own  citizens 
with  disabilities. 

Today,  USIA  does  conduct  some  dis- 
ability-related exchanges,  and  I  com- 
mend USIA's  staff  for  their  initiative 
in'  this  regard.  However,  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  give  USIA  the 
charter  it  needs  to  systematically  ex- 
pand its  exchanges  in  all  domains — in- 
cluding public  policy,  architectural 
and  environmental  design,  rehabilita- 
tion science,  assistive  technology,  the 
arts,  and  in  sports. 

In  the  area  of  sports,  for  example,  the 
Special  Olympics  International  is  a 
fine  organization,  and  is  currently  or- 
ganizing a  major  soccer  exhibition  with 
representatives  from  24  countries  to 
celebrate  World  Cup  "94.  And  in  1995  the 
World  Special  Olympics  Games  will  be 
held  in  New  Haven.  USIA  support  could 
importantly  assist  these  efforts. 

My  amendment  also  asks  for  a  report 
in  6  months  on  the  steps  USIA  has 
taken  to  implement  this  new  provision, 
and  an  annual  report  thereafter  on  dis- 
ability-related exchanges.  I  look  for- 
ward to  carefully  reviewing  both  re- 
ports. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Eliz- 
abeth Lambird  and  Steven  Berry  of  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
their  assistance  to  my  staff  in  prepar- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Indeed,  this  is 
acceptable.  There  is  no  need  nor  fur 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1284. 

The  amendment  (No.  1284)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
have  now  worked  out  the  two  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  were  pending.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  willing- 
ness to  do  that.  It  will  save  the  Senate 
a  certain  go-around  on  Senator  Helms' 
amendment.  That  means  that  after  the 
Senator  has  asked  for  a  modification 
on  his  amendment  we  will  have  two 
rollcall  votes  lined  up. 

In  fairness  to  everybody,  so  we  are 
not  going  back  and  forth,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  stack  those  and  try  to  proceed 
further  with  amendments  to  see  what 
else  may  need  a  vote.  And  then  we  can 
set  a  time  for  them  sometime  a  little 
later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  until  what  time 
does  the  Senator  intend  to  stack  votes 
this  evening? 

Mr.  KERRY.  At  the  moment  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  very  anxious  to  get  this 
bill  into  a  position  where  we  know 
where  we  are  going  to  finish,  and  at 
this  point  in  time  we  are  making  good 
progress.  We  are  now  narrowing  down 
on  both  sides  the  scope  of  the  available 
amendments  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
pounding unanimous-consent  requests 
that  will  allow  us  to  know  what  the 
final  list  is.  I  would  say  it  is  now  only 
6:10  p.m.  I  think  we  have  several  hours 
of  work  ahead  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  The  weather  is  get- 
ting bad  outside.  A  lot  of  offices  shut 
down  about  3  o'clock.  I  am  prepared  to 
stay  here  for  a  while. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  list  together 
in  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  major- 
ity leader.  We  are  now  making  a  hot- 
line. I  hope  we  can  go  ahead  and  have 
the  votes.  By  that  time  we  will  have 
the  list.  Once  we  get  everybody  named 
in  the  net,  then  we  get  something  we 
can  work  with.  There  is  a  chance  we 
might  be  able  to  complete  that  within 
the  next  30  minutes.  We  got  the  hotline 
out,  I  might  say  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  just  say.  Madam 
President,  I  am  not  willing  to  ever  dis- 
agree with  the  Republican  leader's 
judgment    about    what    they    can    get 


done  on  that  side  in  a  short  span  of 
time,  especially  when  the  weather  is 
bad  and  people  want  to  go  home. 

I  am  delighted  to  work  with  that  list, 
and  I  am  happy  to  help  that  process  to 
proceed  with  a  vote  at  this  time.  I  see 
no  reason  to  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  do 
it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  say  a  few  words 
and  modify  his  amendment,  so  we  can 
do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No. 
1278  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  amend- 
ment No.  1279.  the  second-degree 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1280.  be 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1280.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Levin,  Senator  Simon.  Senator 
Gorton,  Senator  Mack,  Senator 
McCain,  Senator  Cohen,  and  Senator 
Brown,  a  modification  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  withdraw  his  second- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
have  to  withdraw  the  second-degree 
amendment  in  order  to  modify  it?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  I  can  modify 
my  own  amendment.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1280),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.     .  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  governments  with  legiti- 
mate political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests; 

(b)  It  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  European  regional 
stability  through  the  promotion  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  and  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty; 

(C)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  served  and  advanced  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean interests  in  political  stability  and  col- 
lective security  for  forty-five  years. 

(d)  That  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  a 
positive  step  towards  maintaining  and  fur- 
thering that  security,  a  step  that  gives  the 
nations  of  the  east  time  to  prepare  for  mem- 
bership. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that, 

(I)  European  nations  which  demonstrate 
both  the  capability  and  willingness  to  sup- 


port collective  defense  requirements  and  es- 
tablished democratic  practices  Including 
free,  fair  elections,  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary institutions,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens,  share  the  goals  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  should  urge  prompt 
admission  to  NATO  for  those  nations  after 
they  have  demonstrated  such  capability  and 
willingness  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  have  been  discussing,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  GORTON,  the  issue  of  expansion 
of  NATO  membership. 

I  had  offered  an  amendment  earlier 
indicating  my  feeling  that  former  War- 
saw Pact  countries,  NIS  countries,  and 
others  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
with  a  reasonable  timetable  to  aspire 
to  NATO  membership. 

We  have  been  involved  in  negotia- 
tions of  just  what  kind  of  language 
might  be  appropriate,  and  I  believe  we 
have  now  come  up  with  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  this  most  important  issue 
which  I  believe  will  provide  some  hope 
to  those  countries  previously  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
may  at  some  point  in  the  future  be 
candidates  for  admission  to  NATO.  I 
believe  the  way  the  amendment  is 
crafted  should  not  in  any  way  be  offen- 
sive to  the  Russians,  which  I  know  has 
been  a  concern  of  the  administration. 

I  particularly  commend  Senator 
LEV^N,  Senator  Gorton,  and  Senator 
Brown,  who  have  been  doing  work  in 
this  area  as  well,  for  their  interest  in 
this  most  important  issue. 

We  have  in  this  country  in  awful  lot 
of  Americans  whose  roots  go  back  to 
Central  Europe,  who  follow  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  the  former  Soviet  States  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  this 
issue. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  in 
the  former  Warsaw  Pact  and  in  these 
other  countries  that  there  may  not 
ever  be  a  day  in  which  they  could  as- 
pire to  membership  in  NATO.  I  think 
by  the  passage  of  this  compromise 
amendment  tonight,  hopefully  we  will 
be  sending  them  a  message  that  we  do 
believe  that  their  admission  to  NATO 
at  some  point,  in  my  view  not  too  far 
down  the  road  for  some  of  them,  is  a 
good  idea. 

Further,  let  me  say — and  I  am  not 
sure  all  my  Democratic  colleagues 
agree  with  this — that  I  do  not  think 
the  administration  is  on  the  right 
track.  This  amendment  does  not  seek 
to  slap  their  wrist,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  on  the  right  track  in  allowing 
Boris  Yeltsin  to  make  our  foreign  pol- 
icy for  us  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

This  amendment  did  not  slap  the 
wrist  of  the  administration,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  hope  that  this  recent  flir- 
tation, if  you  will,  with  allowing  our 
foreign  policy  in  large  portions  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  largely  determined  by  Rus- 
sian wishes  is  something  th^t  will  fade 
out  in  the  coming  months. 
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So.  Madam  President,  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  some  point.  I  do  think  we  have 
come  up  with  a  constructive  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  issue. 

I  again  thank  Senator  Levin  for  his 
leadership  on  this  most  important 
issue. 

Maybe  this  would  be  a  good  time, 
Madam  President,  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  I  so  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  as  modified  serves  a  num- 
ber of  purposes.  First  of  all,  it  pays  a 
very  important  acknowledgement  to 
the  Partnership  for  Peace  which  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  President,  our 
allies,  and  so  many  others  in  the  recent 
summit. 

I  believe  that  Partnership  for  Peace 
was  a  very  useful  step  toward  a  number 
of  goals.  One  is  the  admission  of  a 
number  of  countries  that  seek  admis- 
sion to  NATO  after  certain  conditions 
have  been  met  and  to  do  it  in  a  way 
which  does  not  isolate  Russia  or  draw  a 
new  line  in  Europe  which  could  leave  a 
lot  of  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line. 

We  have  to  accomplish  both  of  those 
simultaneously  as  we  proceed.  We  want 
nations  to  become  ready  to  join  NATO 
and  have  proven  that  capability  to  ex- 
pand NATO.  That  is  important.  That  is 
an  obligation  which  seems  to  be  both 
for  our  own  security  and  history  that 
we  do  that.  We  have  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  nations  that  have  been  too 
long  under  the  Soviet  yoke,  but  we  also 
have  an  obligation  to  our  own  security. 

Partnership  for  Peace  accomplishes 
both  the  opening  of  the  door  to  NATO 
membership  and  doing  it  in  a  way 
which  does  not  isolate  Russia,  because 
if  we  did  that,  we  would  play  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultraright  in  Russia 
that  would  want  us  to  do  exactly  that 
so  they  could  prove  to  their  people  that 
somehow  or  other  we  are  threatening, 
which,  of  course,  we  are  not. 

This  amendment,  as  modified,  now 
acknowledges  that  the  Partnership  for 
Peace — and  here  I  am  reading— "is  a 
positive  step  towards  maintaining  and 
furthering  the  security  of  Europe  and 
ourselves,"  and  it  is  a  step  that  gives 
the  nations  of  the  East  time  to  prepare 
for  membership  in  NATO. 

It  also  did  something  else,  and  that  is 
in  its  two  key  paragraphs.  It  says  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Euro- 
pean nations  which  demonstrate  both 
the  capability  and  willingness  to  sup- 
port collective  defense  requirements 
and  established  democratic  practices 
including  free,  fair  elections,  civilian 
control    of   military    institutions,    re- 


spect for  territorial  integrity,  and  the 
individual  liberties  of  its  citizens, 
those  nations  share  the  goals  of  NATO; 
and.  two,  the  United  States  should 
urge  prompt  admission  to  NATO  for 
those  nations  after  they  have  dem- 
onstrated such  capability  and  willing- 
ness as  has  been  set  forth  in  that  first 
paragraph. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
for  his  work  on  this  subject.  Particu- 
larly, I  want  to  thank  Senator  SiMON  of 
Illinois  who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
subject,  who  had  a  different  draft 
which  we  worked  with  as  we  proceeded 
here.  I  do  not  know  that  Senator  SmoN 
is  on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  but  I 
know  he  will  want  to  be  here  to  speak 
on  this  subject  because  he  feels  so 
strongly,  as  do  many  Members  of  this 
body,  about  opening  NATO  to  Euro- 
pean nations  that  have  for  too  long 
been  under  the  Soviet  yoke. 

But  I  think  we  have  worked  out  a 
compromise  here  which  meets  a  num- 
ber of  goals  that  I  have  outlined.  It 
does,  again,  do  something  very  impor- 
tant, which  is  to  have  this  body  ac- 
knowledge that  the  partnership  for 
peace  was  indeed  an  important,  posi- 
tive step  towards  maintaining  both  Eu- 
ropean security  and  American  inter- 
ests. And  with  those  changes,  I  not 
only  can  support  this  amendment,  but 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Senator  SiMON, 
who  has  done  so  much  work  on  this  and 
who  helped  to  craft  this  compromise, 
has  played  an  absolutely  critical  role 
in  bringing  the  importance  of  prompt 
membership  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  And  he  is  now 
on  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  for  having  offered  this 
amendment.  I  agree  with  him  in  his 
suggestion,  not  that  he  is  imposing  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  of  the  administration, 
but  rather  than  that  the  administra- 
tion missed  an  opportunity  during 
President  Clinton's  travels  to  Europe 
and  to  Russia  to  lay  out  to  Boris 
Yeltsin  exactly  what  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  once  under  the  roof- 
some  would  say  clearly  within  the  pris- 
on—of the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  send 
a  signal  to  the  Russian  military  and  to 
other  Russian  leaders  who  are  emerg- 
ing, who  would  seem  to  be  taking  that 
country  back  toward  a  rather  dictato- 
rial or  imperialistic  path,  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  support  the 
opening  up  of  NATO  as  far  as  its  mem- 
bership is  concerned  to  those  European 
nations  who  qualify,  who  measure  up 
to  the  standards  that  we  insist  be  met 
by  NATO  members;  that  they  agree  to 
subordinate    their   militaries    to   civil 
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control;  that  they  promote  democratic 
values  and  reforms;  that  they,  in  fact, 
have  protection  for  minorities  within 
their  countries.  All  the  standards  we 
would  impose  upon  members  of  NATO 
today,  we  would  ask  them  to  measure 
up  to,  as  well.  And  if  they  do  so.  then 
they  will  be  invited  to  join  into  NATO 
itself. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  that  up 
front  and  let  the  Russian  military  and 
leadership  know  that  that  is  going  to 
come  about  not  tomorrow,  not  perhaps 
next  year,  but  certainly  by  the  end  of 
the  century  — and  we  are  only  talking 
about  5  or  6  years — and  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  we  expect  several  of  the 
major  European  nations  to  become 
members  of  NATO.  So  I  think  we  have 
to  be  clear  about  that. 

And,  yes,  the  Russians  will  object  to 
it  and,  yes,  they  may  stomp  and  puff  up 
their  chests  and  say  this  is  unaccept- 
able. But,  remember,  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
when  he  was  President,  also  opposed 
admission  of  a  United  Germany  into 
NATO  and  we  insisted  that  a  United 
Germany  would  remain  a  part  of 
NATO.  And  we  could  structure  our 
military  system  as  such  and  deploy  our 
forces  in  a  way  that  would  not  pose  any 
sort  of  an  imminent  threat  to  Russia 
or  to  the  other  Soviet,  former  Soviet 
Republics. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  the  same  here. 
We  have  to  say  Poland  or  Hungary  or 
the  Czech  Republic  or  others  who 
measure  up  to  these  standards  will,  in 
fact,  be  admitted. 

It  is  a  chance  for  us  to  signal  to  the 
European  nations  that  we  have  not 
abandoned  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  us  in  these 
intervening  5  or  6  years  to  send  a  sig- 
nal to  the  American  people  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
defend  those  particular  nations  should 
they  ever  be  threatened. 

Frankly,  we  have  a  lot  of  educating 
to  do.  We  have  a  lot  of  educating  to  do. 
Our  own  hesitancy  in  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  today, 
I  think,  is  symptomatic  of  a  problem 
that  we  in  the  western  world  have  to 
face  up  to  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  commit  American  forces 
into  any  region  for  any  purpose  that  is 
short  of  threatening  directly  U.S.  terri- 
tory or  vital  interests.  And  that  is 
something  that  we  have  yet  to  come  to 
terms  with. 

We  have  debated  what  to  do  in 
Bosnia.  We  have  made  threats.  We  have 
talked  about  air  strikes.  We  have  today 
gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  lift- 
ing arms  embargoes.  We  have  yet  to  de- 
fine exactly  what  the  role  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO  is  to  be  in  the  forth- 
coming years. 

And  so  we  need  an  opportunity,  as 
well,  to  define  exactly  what  NATO  is 
going  to  be.  The  question  is  perennially 
asked:  Whither  NATO,  or  shall  NATO 
wither?  We  have  yet  to  answer  that 
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question  satisfactorily.  So  I  think  that 
we  have  a  opportunity  here  tonight. 

I  wish  to  again  commend  Senator 
McCONNELL  from  Kentucky  and  Sen- 
ator Levin  from  Michigan  for  working 
out  this  compromise  langruage.  along 
with  Senator  Simon  and  others.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  we  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President, 
carved  over  the  library  entrance  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  are  words  that 
say  "Who  knows  only  his  own  genera- 
tion remains  always  a  child."  Perhaps 
it  is  a  different  way  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  will  learn  from  history. 

If  this  amendment  passes — and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  will  pass  — there  are  surely 
those  in  our  country  whose  hearts  are 
in  their  throats.  It  does  not  take  much 
of  a  jog  of  memory  for  Americans  to  re- 
call the  heartbreaking  events  of  Polish 
history.  It  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  ob- 
serve that  the  events,  the  tragic 
events,  of  1939.  where  Poland  was  dis- 
membered both  by  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
where  the  Polish  people  were  enslaved 
and  murdered  and  tortured,  took  place, 
at  least  in  part,  because  the  aggressors 
did  not  feel  that  anyone  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  Poland. 

Put  a  different  way,  a  portion  of  the 
tragedy — not  all,  by  any  means,  but  a 
portion  of  the  tragedy— of  World  War  II 
and  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives  in  that 
war  came  about  partly  because  people 
were  unsure  that  Poland's  democracy 
would  be  defended.  No  American — no 
American — wants  that  to  be  repeated. 

The  tragedy  was  compounded  after 
the  war  when  the  United  States  inter- 
vened and  asked  the  leaders  of  the  Pol- 
ish resistance  to  surrender  to  Soviet 
forces  so  that  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  could  negotiate  a  truce.  We, 
in  effect,  led  them  to  believe  we  would 
help  guarantee  their  safety.  Everyone 
remembers  the  tragedy  that  occurred 
when  the  Soviet  forces  put  those  val- 
iant defenders  of  Poland's  freedom  on 
trial,  then  into  prison  or  to  death. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  having 
asked  the  brave  Poles  to  surrender  to 
the  Soviets  would  not  then  even  re- 
quire its  representative  to  attend  the 
trials  by  the  Soviets. 

Surely,  with  the  passage  of  a  half  a 
century,  no  American  can  want  the 
Polish  people  to  face  the  tragedy  of  ag- 
gression again. 

Poland  qualifies,  as  does,  I  believe, 
Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic,  right 
now  for  the  standards  we  set  forth  in 
this  resolution  for  immediate  admis- 
sion to  NATO;  that  is,  these  countries 
support  collective  defense;  they  have 
established  democratic  practices,  in- 
cluding free  and  fair  elections;  they 
have  civilian  control  of  military  insti- 
tutions; they  have  respect  for  the  terri- 
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torial  integrity  and  individual  liberties 
of  their  citizens;  and  they  share  the 
goals  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

Madam  President,  we  have  an  ability, 
by  admitting  Poland  and  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  to  NATO,  to  take  a 
major  step  forward  and  prevent  the  re- 
occurrence of  a  tragedy  of  almost  unbe- 
lievable proportions.  By  bringing  these 
countries  into  NATO  we  will  forestall 
the  question  of  aggressive  pursuits. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  a  member 
of  NATO  will  take  the  question  of  re- 
exerting  dominion  over  those  Eastern 
European  countries  off  the  table  for 
any  nation  or  foreign  politician  who 
might  be  tempted  to  consider  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  delighted  with 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Simon  and 
was  so  delighted  to  work  with  him.  It 
is  why  I  am  so  delighted  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure before  us  and  want  to  join  him. 

It  is  why  Colorado  has.  in  Denver,  a 
park  to  the  valiant  Hungarians  who 
hoped  for  the  freedom  of  Hungary.  It  is 
why  we  recall  the  heroism  of  the  Czech 
citizens  who  were  killed  in  the  invasion 
of  1968.  It  is  why  our  hearts  are  in  our 
throats  as  we  think  of  the  tragedies 
the  Polish  people  have  suffered. 

I  believe  this  resolution  can  play  a 
part  in  preventing  those  tragedies  from 
being  repeated. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
President  on  January  7  concerning  this 
subject,  and  a  letter  by  the  charge  d'af- 
faires of  the  Republic  of  Poland  com- 
menting on  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  January  7.  1994. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton, 

President    of   the    United    States.    The    White 
House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Clinton:  Poland,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Hungary  should  be  in- 
vited to  join  NATO  as  full  members  al  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  current  plan  to  ex- 
tend these  three  countries  a  "Partnership  for 
Peace"  appears  at  this  point  more  slogan 
than  substance. 

First,  the  Administration's  current  plan 
for  "Partnerships  for  Peace"  does  not  pro- 
vide a  clear  and  unambig-uous  timetable  for 
NATO  membership  for  any  of  these  coun- 
tries. Instead,  it  only  tantalizes  with  calls 
for  increased  cooperation.  History  proves 
that  ambiguous  security  agreements  only 
serve  to  invite  aggression.  Never  have  they 
slowed  it.  In  1939,  the  British  and  French 
commitment  to  Poland's  security  was  not 
clear-cut.  The  sad  result  was  that  both  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  felt  they  could 
invade  Poland  with  impunity— and  they  did. 
In  Korea,  the  U.S.  commitment  in  1948  to  de- 
fend South  Korea  was  unclear,  and  North 
Korea  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  invade.  An 
unclear  commitment  like  that  currently  pro- 
posed is  certain  to  be  perceived  by  potential 
aggressors  as  no  commitment  whatsoever. 

Second,  all  three  countries  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  and  support  for  Western 


Ideals.  Poland  was  one  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic countries  in  Europe,  initiating  a 
democratic  system  in  the  late  18th  century 
comparable  to  our  own  fledgling  democracy. 
All  three  emerged  as  strongly  democratic 
nations  after  World  War  I.  and  all  three 
risked  Soviet  retaliation  in  attempts  to  re- 
join the  West.  Many  brave  Hungarian  and 
Czech  citizens  lost  their  lives  in  1956  and 
1968.  Poland  spent  many  years  under  harsh 
martial  law  after  the  Solidarity  demonstra- 
tions. Culturally  and  historically,  these  na- 
tions share  our  values  and  belong  in  NATO. 

Third,  for  nations  that  sit  astride  the  path 
of  history's  greatest  invasions  (the  Mongol 
hordes,  the  Tartar  invasions,  the  Ottomans. 
Napoleon,  and  Hitler)  a  sense  of  security  is 
absolutely  essential.  NATO  membership 
gives  that  sense  of  security  that  will  in  turn 
permit  the  growth  of  a  strong  democracy  and 
a  vibrant  free  market.  Giving  NATO  mem- 
bership is  essential  to  ensure  a  stable,  effec- 
tive transition  to  democracy  for  these  na- 
tions. 

Fourth,  acceding  to  Russia's  demand  that 
these  three  nations  not  be  admitted  to  NATO 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  radical  ele- 
ments in  Russian  society.  If  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  when  Russia  rattles  its  saber  on 
matters  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 
States  complies,  we  are  certain  to  hear 
more— not  less— from  Russia's  most  radical 
elements. 

The  case  for  membership  for  these  three 
countries  is  compelling  and  decisive.  If  we 
miss  this  historic  opportunity,  it  is  unlikely 
we  will  have  another  chance.  Once  rejected, 
these  countries  will  not  ask  again.  I  urge 
their  earliest  inclusion  in  NATO.  At  the  very 
least,  our  security  depends  on  an  unambig- 
uous timetable  for  NATO  membership  for 
these  three  nations. 
Sincerely. 

Hank  Brown. 

US.  Senator. 

E.MBASSY  of  the  REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND. 

Washington.  DC.  January  13.  1994 
Senator  Hank  Brown. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Brown:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 10.  1994.  and  the  copy  of  a  letter  you  have 
sent  to  the  White  House  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  NATO  and  support  for  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending NATO  membership  to  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Czech  Republic. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Poland  in  NATO  would 
be  an  asset,  and  not  a  liability  for  the  Pact. 
We  are  willing  to  join  the  nations  that  carry 
the  responsibilities  for  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  the  values  represented  by  the  Alli- 
ance. In  the  last  four  years  Poland  has  ac- 
complished a  remarkable  progress  in  our 
strive  for  democracy  and  stability.  We  are  a 
"stability  exporter"  in  a  region  which  is  still 
far  from  stable.  Poland  in  NATO  could  be  an 
example  and  an  incentive  for  other  countries 
in  the  region,  including  Russia,  that  the 
world  of  the  rich  and  secure  is  not  an  exclu- 
sive club  and  it  is  willing  to  accept,  one  way 
or  another,  new  members.  Indeed,  as  Sec- 
retary James  Baker  says:  "It  would  be  truly 
tragic  to  tear  down  the  concrete  wall  that 
divided  Europe,  only  to  replace  it  with  a  "se- 
curity" wall  through  exclusion  from  NATO." 

Dear  Senator,  thank  you  again  for  your 
strong  support  for  the  proposal  of  Poland's 
membership  in  NATO,  and  final  overturn  of 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  archaic  Yalta 
agreement. 

With  my  highest  regards. 

Maciej  Kozlowski, 

Charged' Affaires. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  the  noor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  on  this 
general  question,  and  also  an  eloquent 
letter  from  our  President  pro  tempore, 
Senator  Robert  Byrd.  t.o  the  Presi- 
dent, on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
NATO  AND  Absurdities— Why  even  have  rr 

IF   IT'S   AFRAID   TO   PROTECT  THE   EUROPE.AN 
DEMOCRACIES? 

If  Russia  attacked  Poland  and  our  new 
friend  Lech  Walesa,  should  NATO  come  to 
his  defense?  Would  it?  If  Russia  attacked  the 
Czech  Republic  and  our  new  friend  Vaclav 
Havel,  should  NATO  aid  him?  Would  it? 

Wait  a  minute.  What's  this  about  Russia 
going  on  the  attack?  Hasn't  Boris  'Veltsin 
just  agreed  to  point  his  nuclear  weapons 
away  from  the  West?  Haven't  leaders  of  the 
former  Russian  republics  promised  to  turn  in 
their  nuclear  stockpiles?  Aren't  the  Russians 
too  busy  groveling  for  food  and  leadership  to 
attack  anyone?  This  really  is  theater  of  the 
absurd. 

Yet,  incredibly,  fear  of  the  Russians — and 
vice-versa — became  the  motivation  for  refus- 
ing to  grant  the  new  Eastern  European  de- 
mocracies full  membership  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  The  16  NATO  na- 
tions couldn't  promise  unequivocally  that 
they'd  defend  the  new  European  democracies 
from  Russian  attack,  which  the  former  So- 
viet satellites  still  fear.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  old  Iron  Curtain,  the  Russians 
were  nervous  about  the  threat  a  stronger  and 
bigger  NATO  alliance  would  pose.  The  West 
didn't  want  to  give  Boris  Yeltsin's  opponents 
another  campaign  issue. 

So  NATO  opened  its  door  just  half  way  to 
the  former  Soviet  satellites,  offering  them  a 
second-class  pre-membership  status.  The 
spin  is  that  if  they  prove  themselves,  they 
can  walk  through  an  open  NATO  door  some- 
time in  the  not-too-specific  future. 

Face  it.  The  nations  needing  to  prove 
themselves  are  not  Poland  or  the  Czech  Re- 
public or  Hungary.  They  are  France  and 
Britain  and  Germany  and  the  United  States 
and  NATO's  other  full  partners.  It  is  the  old 
democracies  who  must  decide  in  the  next 
couple  of  years— we  can't  wait  much  longer— 
if  they  have  the  guts  to  grant  the  new  de- 
mocracies NATO's  guarantee  that  "an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  .  .  . 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all,"  and  responded  to  as  "it  deems  nec- 
essary, including  the  use  of  armed  force." 

The  issue  should  be  a  no-brainer.  If  there 
were  no  NATO,  would  we  refuse  to  defend  the 
Czechs  and  the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians 
from  the  Russians?  Unlikely  though  such  an 
attack  might  be,  if  it  occurred,  would  it  be 
in  our  interest  to  have  the  Russians  domi- 
nate Eastern  Europe  again?  Then  how  could 
we  not  come  to  their  defense — full  NATO 
membership  or  not? 

That  this  issue  has  caused  great  nations  to 
pause  says  a  lot  about  the  difficulties  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  having  in 
shaking  the  old  order  and  dealing  with  the 
new  one.  The  world's  leaders  seem  as  fearful 
of  long-term  commitments  as  the  20-some- 
things  who  can't  decide  whether  to  marry  or 


what  career  to  undertake,  so  spend  10  years 
of  young  adulthood  in  an  uncertain  Purga- 
tory, going  nowhere  and  unaware  that  this, 
too.  is  a  decision. 

Well,  we  all  grow  up,  and  so  must  the 
world.  When  this  happens,  then,  of  course, 
these  nations  must  be  admitted  to  NATO. 
The  organization  has  promised.  And  if  NATO 
is  to  be  worth  having,  it  must  not  make 
promises  it  doesn't  intend  to  keep. 

U.S.  SENATE, 

Washington,  DC.  January  6.  1994. 

The  PRESIDENT, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  upcoming 
NATO  summit  meeting  in  Brussels  will  be  an 
important  event  for  the  future  course  of 
NATO,  as  well  as  our  broad  foreign  pwlicy  to- 
ward a  Europe  in  the  early  stages  of  a  new 
era  from  all  perspectives — economic,  strate- 
gic and  diplomatic.  As  you  shape  your  poli- 
cies, perceptions  will  play  vital  roles  in 
shaping  the  course  of  events  throughout  the 
European  continent,  but  are  of  particular 
importance  in  those  newly  independent 
Central  European  nations,  finally  free  from 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  half  a  century  of  So- 
viet domination  and  control. 

While  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  Russia 
in  its  difficult  path  toward  democratic  prac- 
tices and  structures,  and  economic  reform 
along  the  capitalistic  model,  our  measure  of 
influence  can  only  be  limited.  The  dynamics 
of  Russian  politics  clearly  have  an  independ- 
ence of  their  own.  Despite  the  massive  aid 
that  the  Senate  approved  in  the  context  of 
the  FY  94  Foreign  Aid  bill,  our  measure  of 
influence  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  growing 
perception,  as  reported  extensively  in  the 
media  over  the  last  week,  that  American  pol- 
icy toward  the  newly  independent  states  of 
Eastern  Europe— such  as  Poland.  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia— is  being 
fashioned  according  to  what  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  political  forces  in  Moscow,  on 
the  theory  that  we  should  not  antagonize 
conservative  forces  there  against  both  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  and  the  West.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  agony  of  Communist  rule,  it  would 
be  a  cruel  blow  to  those  nations  for  the  West 
to  once  again,  as  in  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  Il-era.  assign  their  fate  to  a  Rus- 
sian "sphere  of  influence."  I  would  hope  that 
your  policies  would  be  tailored  according  to 
two  fundamental  principles:  what  is  in  the 
best  long-term  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  its  relationships  with  each  of 
these  new  nations,  and  second,  what  will 
help  bring  these  countries  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  free,  democratic  societies  with  in- 
creasingly solid  ties  with  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 

I  encourage  you  to  ensure  that,  by  our  pol- 
icy toward  NATO  membership,  the  Russians 
are  not  misled  into  thinking  that  they  are 
free  to  exert  any  and  all  kinds  of  influence 
on  their  former  vassal  states  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  fundamental  relations  with 
the  United  States,  including  the  continu- 
ation of  any  aid  programs  from  the  U.S. 

NATO  membership  on  the  part  of  these  na- 
tions has  become  a  symbol  of  America's 
overall  policy  toward  their  development  free 
from  unwanted  outside  pressures.  The  lead- 
ership of  these  nations  have  indicated  un- 
equivocally that  it  is  vital  for  their  inde- 
pendence to  be  seen  as  part  of  the  NATO 
framework,  from  the  political,  as  well  as 
military,  points  of  view.  It  is  now  a  litmus 
test,  perhaps  the  most  important  litmus 
test,  of  your  policy  toward  Europe. 


I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  Indicate  un- 
equivocally during  your  meetings  in  Europe 
at  the  NATO  summit  and  with  the  leaders  of 
these  nations  that  you  are  committed  to 
their  inclusion  in  NATO,  and  that  a  reason- 
able, but  very  clearly  specified,  time  period 
of  no  more  than  three  years  would  be  needed 
to  accomplish  the  preliminary  actions  nec- 
essary to  gain  NATO  membership.  Without 
such  specificity.  1  fear,  your  policies  will  be 
viewed  as  being  excessively  dictated  by  over- 
drawn concerns  over  Russian  "sensitivities" 
on  the  matter  and  may  well  invite  the  kind 
of  perceptions  and  actions  both  by  Moscow 
and  in  Europe  which  work  against  America's 
long  term  interests  in  the  region. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  c.  Byrd. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  had 
an  amendment  prepared  somewhat 
along  the  same  line  as  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  Brown.  Senator  McCain,  and 
Senator  Byrd  were  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment. 

Senator  McCoNNELL  offered  his 
amendment  first.  I  am  pleased 
— thanks  particularly  to  the  interest  of 
Senator  Levin — that  we  worked  some- 
thing out.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  for  his  leadership  on 
this.  Senator  Gorton  was  also  one  who 
showed  an  interest  in  this.  I  want  to 
commend  him  also. 

Senator  Cohen  mentioned  before  that 
the  NATO  role  is  changing,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  Yet  in  one  re- 
spect it  is  not  changing.  NATO  was  to 
give  Europe  stability.  The  great  threat 
to  the  world  now,  and  the  great  threat 
in  Europe,  is  instability.  And  one  of 
the  threats— let  us  be  candid — right 
now  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  Rus- 
sia, in  Russia.  Our  friends  in  Poland 
and  the  Czech  Republic  and  the  Baltic 
Republics  and  Hungary  and  some  of  the 
other  countries,  they  are  concerned.  I 
think  one  of  the  great  ways  we  can 
lend  stability  to  that  area  is  to  include 
these  countries  gradually  into  NATO. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen  tomorrow. 
And  the  President  has  made  steps  in 
that  direction  and  I  hope  we  can  make 
more  and  I  hope  we  can  make  them 
fairly  rapidly.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  do  that. 

Then,  if  Russia  establishes  a  good, 
solid  democracy,  there  is  no  reason 
Russia  cannot  be  part  of  NATO.  We  do 
not  spell  that  out  in  this  amendment 
but  I  am  sure — I  see  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  nodding  his  head.  He  is  ei- 
ther sleeping  while  I  speak  or  he  agrees 
with  me  and  I  think  he  agrees  with 
me — there  is  no  reason  that  cannot 
happen.  And  that  could  be  in  Russia's 
long-term  best  interests,  not  only  be- 
cause of  stability  there  but  Russia  has 
an  eastern  frontier.  Where  China  is 
going  to  be  20  years  from  now.  no  one 
knows.  This  resolution  could  very  well 
be  in  Russia's  best  interests. 

So,  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  and  particularly  Senator 
Levin,  who  is  a  bulldog  when  it  comes 
to  working  out  language.  He  should 
have  been  a  journalist  instead  of  a  law- 
maker here. 


Some  of  the  people  in  Michigan  prob- 
ably agrree  with  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  hope  a  minority. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
makes  an  important  point  that  this 
amendment  draws  no  line  and  does  not 
rule  anybody  in  that  area  of  the  world 
out.  including  the  Russians.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point  and  I 
commend  him  as  well  for  his  interest 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

I  should  have  mentioned  Senator 
NUNN  also,  who  was  helpful  as  we 
pulled  this  together. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
briefly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  as 
we,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  year 
1994,  look  back  through  the  golden  haze 
of  victory  in  the  cold  war,  after  45 
years  in  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  confronted  one  an- 
other across  the  frontiers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  we  tend 
to  forget  that  not  all  Americans  were 
always  united  with  respect  to  the  poli- 
cies of  our  country  during  those  years. 
There  were  a  significant  number  of  ar- 
ticulate people  who  felt  that  there  was 
no  significant  moral  difference  between 
the  two  sides:  that  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  were  as  much  po- 
tential aggressors  as  the  Soviet  Union 
was:  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  right- 
ly fear  aggressive  tendencies  from  the 
West. 

There  were  those  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  rewriting  history,  as- 
serted that  it  was  not  American  pur- 
posefulness  and  a  strong  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  the  fact  that,  unbe- 
knownst to  any  of  us,  the  Soviet  Union 
never  amounted  to  anything  from  the 
very  beginning. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate — but  I  also 
think  that  it  is  unconscious — that 
some  of  that  revisionary  thinking  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  expressed  the 
view  that  an  expansion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  could  be 
considered  as  provocative  by  Russia. 
But  can  anyone  seriously  assert  that 
Poland  threatens  the  territorial  or  so- 
cial independence  of  the  Russian  Re- 
public? That  Hungary  does?  That  the 
Czech  Republic  does?  That  the  Baltic 
States,  so  newly  liberated,  do?  To  state 
that  proposition  is  to  answer  the 
query.  Of  course  not. 

The  people  of  Poland  live  in  a  nation 
whose  boundaries  have  shifted  east  and 


west  on  half  a  dozen  occasions  over  200 
or  300  years,  always  as  the  result  of  the 
aggression  of  some  more  powerful  na- 
tion, a  nation  which  was  literally  par- 
titioned out  of  existence  on  four  sepa- 
rate occasions.  Are  the  Poles  a  threat? 
Can  their  actions  be  considered  to  be 
provocative?  Of  course  not. 

It  was  the  fundamental  basis  of 
American  foreign  policy  during  that 
entire  45  years,  under  Democratic 
Presidents  and  under  Republican  Presi- 
dents, that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  was  purely  defensive; 
that  it  united  nations  with  a  demo- 
cratic heritage,  with  a  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  to  liberty,  and  without  ag- 
gressive intent.  The  admission  of  other 
nations  who  meet  the  qualifications  set 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  with  the  help  of  many  others 
will  enhance  security,  stability,  and 
freedom.  It  should  in  no  way  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  provocation. 

I  guess  the  basic  question  that  we 
face  here  is,  should  a  weak  Russia  hold 
a  veto  over  American  and  NATO  for- 
eign policy  which  we  never  permitted  a 
strong  and  threatening  Soviet  Union  to 
exercise?  The  answer  should  be  no.  The 
men  who  run  the  Russian  Republic  at 
the  present  time  are  all  graduates  of 
the  years  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
all  highly  realistic.  They  often  deserve 
our  admiration  for  the  changes  in  Rus- 
sia. But  they  remain  Russian  national- 
ists. The  moderate  Foreign  Minister  of 
Russia  himself  claims  special  status 
and  special  rights  for  Russia  not  just  in 
the  Baltics  but  in  every  square  inch  of 
what  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Does  that  lead  to  security  and  a  feel- 
ing of  a  happy  future  in  those  newly 
liberated  nations?  Of  course  it  does 
not. 

Have  the  three  principal  nations — Po- 
land, the  Czech  Republic,  and  Hun- 
gary— done  everything  they  possibly 
could  to  move  into  the  free  world  both 
politically  and  economically?  Of  course 
they  have,  and  they  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  the  beacon  that  we  and  the 
rest  of  NATO  held  out  to  them  for  so 
long. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  NATO  will  see 
that  these  people  who  gave  up  so  much 
to  win  that  freedom  should  be  consid- 
ered as  rapidly  as  possible  to  be  a  part 
of  our  traditional  democratic,  peaceful 
Western  World.  NATO  is  not  a  threat. 
Its  definition  is  strictly  and  clearly  de- 
fensive. I  hope  and  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
Russia  itself  will  qualify  for  such  mem- 
bership. But  clearly  there  are  nations 
which  do  so  today. 

Personally,  Madam  President.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  we  lay  out 
the  names  of  nations  which  we  feel  are 
qualified  for  membership  in  NATO 
today.  We  have  not  done  so  and  there  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  proposal  to  be  as  all-inclusive  as 


possible,  but  1  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  speak  again, 
will  join  me  in  affirming  that  the 
qualifications  laid  out  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  the  admission  of 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  of 
Hungary  into  NATO  today  and  that  a 
number  of  other  nations,  including  the 
small  Baltic  republics  and  others,  will 
meet  those  qualifications  soon  and 
should  be  considered  as  potential  mem- 
bers promptly  and  favorably. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Washington. 
my  own  view  is  that  the  policy  of  this 
administration,  which  I  have  called 
Moscow  myopia,  is  entirely  in  the 
wrong  direction.  And  for  us  to  have 
concluded  that  admission  of  any  coun- 
try formally  under  Soviet  influence  to 
NATO  is.  as  the  Senator  said,  a  provo- 
cation is  utter  nonsense. 

So  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  there  are  three 
obvious  candidates — and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  mentioned  this  as  well — 
three  obvious  candidates  that  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  for  admission  now, 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  have  named 
them:  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Czech 
Republic. 

I  hope  this  administration— they  are 
not  going  to  change  their  policy  over 
this  particular  amendment — but  I  hope 
they  begin  to  get  the  hint  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  Senators  who  are 
not  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. One  way  to.  again,  shift  directions 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  would  be 
to  admit  the  three  clearly  ready  coun- 
tries to  NATO.  The  Senator  is  right  on 
the  mark. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  conclude  by  stating 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  leaving  an  unprotected  and  ques- 
tionable area  in  Central  Europe  occu- 
pied by  the  nations  which  we  discussed 
today  at  the  time  of  Russian  weakness 
will  provide  strength  if  Russia  unfortu- 
nately becomes  aggressive  once  again. 
We  have  reached  the  time — the  ideal 
time— for  the  kind  of  expansion  based 
on  democratic  ideals  which  are  re- 
flected in  this  resolution. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  join  the  others  in  hoping  that  we 
are  adding  constructively  to  this  de- 
bate as  it  takes  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  expressing  what  I  trust  will 
be  the  sense  of  this  Senate  that  the 
time  has  come  to  reward  democracy,  to 
reward  freedom  and  to  bring  in  to  the 
Western  fold  those  countries  which 
qualify  and  which  are  so  desirous  of 
being  members. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point,  as  I 
conclude.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  eloquent  column  by  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  Henry  Kissinger,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  Realistic  About  Russia 
(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  President 
Clinton's  recent  progression  across  Europe 
may  have  been  obscured  by  the  atmospherics 
surrounding  It.  In  fact,  the  trip  ushered  in  an 
important  reevaluation  of  heretofore  accept- 
ed premises  of  American  foreign  policy:  In 
effect,  the  president's  statements  elevated 
the  radical  critique  of  Cold  War  policies  into 
the  operational  premises  of  contemporary 
American  foreign  policy. 

For  nearly  a  half-century,  that  critique 
had  maintained  that  Soviet  policies  were  as 
much  caused  by  American  policies  as  by 
Communist  ideology:  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  divided,  just  as  the  American 
government  was.  between  hawks  and  doves; 
that  it  was  the  task  of  American  diplomacy 
to  ease  Soviet  fears,  many  of  which  were 
quite  legitimate:  and  that  an  attitude  of  gen- 
uine cooperation  would  overcome  Soviet  bel- 
licosity. 

As  late  as  January  1990.  these  propositions 
were  refurbished  in  a  Time  magazine  article 
in  which  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  anointed 
Man  of  the  Decade.  Its  author  was  Time  cor- 
respondent Strobe  Talbott.  recently  ap- 
pointed deputy  secretary  of  state,  who  ar- 
gued that  the  doves  of  40  years  of  Cold  War 
debate  had  been  right  all  along  and  that  it 
had  not  been  the  West's  policy  that  brought 
about  the  Soviet  collapse  but  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  system:  indeed,  that 
the  collapse  might  have  occurred  earlier  had 
Western  hard-liners  not  enabled  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  rally  their  people  on  behalf  of  se- 
curity. 

The  essence  of  these  themes  was  repeated 
by  President  Clinton  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing his  European  trip.  To  explain  why  he  did 
not  favor  the  admission  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia— the  so- 
called  Vlsegrad  nations — into  NATO,  he  ar- 
gued in  effect  that  such  a  step  might  be  pro- 
vocative. The  Atlantic  Alliance,  he  said, 
could  not  "afford  to  draw  a  new  line  between 
East  and  West  that  could  create  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy  of  future  confrontation.  ...  I 
say  to  all  those  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  who  would  simply  have  us  draw  a  new 
line  in  Europe  further  east  that  we  should 
not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  the  best  pos- 
sible future  for  Europe  which  is  a  democracy 
everywhere,  a  market  economy  everywhere, 
people  cooperating  everywhere  for  mutual 
security." 

The  assumptions  behind  these  statements 
challenge  the  very  intellectual  foundations 
of  NATO — the  core  of  America's  postwar  for- 
eign policy.  Whether  the  former  victims  of 
Soviet  imperialism  should  join  NATO  is  a 
complicated  question.  There  are  many  ways 
to  accomplish  that  goal,  from  full  member- 
ship to  various  levels  of  associate  member- 
ship or.  indirectly,  via  membership  in  the 
European  Union.  On  balance.  I  thought  that, 
at  this  moment  of  Russian  relative  weakness 
and  East  European  uncertainty,  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  NATO  in  some  way— es- 
pecially as  there  were  many  measures  avail- 
able by  which  to  reassure  Russia. 

But  the  key  issue  is  not  the  timing  of 
NATO  expansion.  In  putting  forward  the 
Partnership  for  Peace,  the  administration 
did  not  just  delay  East  European  participa- 
tion, it  emphatically  rejected  the  principle 
despite  many  misleading  statements  to  the 
contrary.  The  Partnership  invites  all  the 
successor  states  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 


of  Moscow's  former  East  European  satellites 
to  participate  with  NATO  in  a  vague,  multi- 
lateral entity  specializing  in  missions  having 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  realistic  military 
tasks:  it  equates  the  victims  of  Soviet  and 
Russian  imperialism  with  its  perpetrators 
and  gives  the  same  status  to  the  Central 
Asian  republics  at  the  borders  of  Afghani- 
stan as  it  does  to  Poland,  the  victim  of  four 
partitions  in  which  Russia  participated  and 
the  route  across  which  Russia  has  histori- 
cally invaded  Europe. 

If  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  designed  to 
propitiate  Russia,  it  cannot  also  serve  as  a 
way  station  into  NATO.  esf)ecially  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  the  proposition 
rejected  by  all  its  predecessors  over  the  past 
40  years— that  NATO  is  a  potential  threat  to 
Russia.  An  official  traveling  with  the  presi- 
dent's party  expressed  the  logic  behind  the 
administration  position  when  he  stated  that 
Eastern  Europe  would  have  to  find  security 
in  placating  its  feared  neighbor  by  "encour- 
aging domestic  reform  in  Russia." 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  current  ap- 
proach with  that  of  Dean  Acheson  when 
NATO  was  founded.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
secretary  of  state  was  asked  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  had  reason  to  fear  NATO.  His 
reply  was:  "Any  nation  which  claims  that 
this  treaty  is  directed  against  it  should  be 
reminded  of  the  biblical  admonition  that 
'the  guilty  flee  where  no  man  pursueth.'" 

No  reasonable  observer  can  imagine  that 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic.  Hungary  or  Slo- 
vakia could  ever  mount  a  military  threat 
against  Russia,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion. The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
terrified,  not  threatening.  And  NATO  forces, 
doctrine  and  deployment  are  strictly  defen- 
sive. Moreover,  Russia  could  easily  be  given 
additional  assurances,  for  instance,  that  no 
foreign  troops  would  be  stationed  on  the  soil 
of  new  NATO  members. 

The  key  question,  however,  is  what  the 
American  theory  means  for  NATO.  What  is 
to  be  its  precise  role  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion? If  a  security  gruarantee  along  the  Pol- 
ish-Russian border  creates  an  unacceptable 
dividing  line,  why  is  the  current  eastern  bor- 
der of  NATO  any  more  pacifying?  If  Russia 
can  veto  NATO  membership  now,  when  it  is 
in  need  of  economic  support,  what  will  it 
veto  when  it  has  been  strengthened  through 
reform  and  American  economic  assistance? 

It  is  high  time  to  take  another  look  at  our 
Russia  policy,  which  stakes  everything  on  a 
kind  of  psychoanalytic  social  engineering. 
The  world  evoked  by  Clinton's  reference  to 
"democracy  everywhere  .  .  .  people  cooper- 
ating everywhere"  is  decades  away.  In  the 
real  environment  of  today's  ethnic  conflict 
and  internecine  struggle  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  how  are  se- 
curity and  progress  to  be  organized  until 
that  Utopian  world  is  reached?  Can  it  be  wise 
to  create  two  categories  of  frontier — those 
which  NATO  protects  and  others  which  are 
refused  protection— when  both  frontiers  face 
in  the  same  direction?  The  practical  con- 
sequence will  be  to  bring  about  an  unpro- 
tected no-man's-land  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  has  historically  been  the  cause 
of  all  recent  European  conflicts. 

A  realistic  approach  to  Russian  policy 
would  recognize  that  integrating  Russia  into 
the  international  system  has  two  compo- 
nents that  must  be  kept  in  balance:  influenc- 
ing Russian  attitudes  and  affecting  Russian 
calculations.  The  administration  deserves 
support  in  extending  generous  economic  as- 
sistance to  Russian  reform.  And  Russia 
should  be  made  welcome  in  institutions  that 


foster  economic,  cultural  and  political  co- 
operation with  the  West.  The  European  Se- 
curity Conference  would  be  a  far  better  home 
for  this  than  to  invent,  as  the  Partnership 
for  Peace  does,  common  military  missions 
within  the  framework  of  NATO  whose  essen- 
tial irrelevance  underlines  the  artificiality 
of  the  conception. 

The  administration's  tendency  to  treat 
Russian  leaders  as  if  they  were  fragile  nov- 
ices easily  flustered  by  exposure  to  the  reali- 
ties of  international  politics  is  an  invitation 
to  disillusionment  and  misunderstanding. 
These  are  tough  men  who  have  survived  the 
brutal  school  of  Communist  and  Russian  pol- 
itics: they  are  quite  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing a  policy  based  on  mutual  respect  for  each 
other's  national  interest. 

Russia  is  bound  to  have  a  special  security 
interest  in  what  it  calls  the  "near  abroad"— 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  test  is  whether  the  rest  of  the  world 
treats  this  relationship  as  an  international 
problem  subject  to  accepted  rules  of  foreign 
policy  or  as  an  outgrowth  of  unilateral  Rus- 
sian decision-making  to  be  influenced,  if  at 
all.  by  appeals  to  Russian  goodwill. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  misapprehension 
of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  is  that 
a  reformist  Russian  government  would  auto- 
matically abandon  traditional  foreign  policy 
goals.  For  the  incentives  of  the  most  well- 
meaning  Russian  government  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Nationalism  is  on  the  rise,  and  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  ease  the  pain  of 
transition  to  market  economics  for  the  Rus- 
sian population  by  appealing  to  that  basic 
instinct. 

At  the  moment.  Russian  armies  are  in 
Moldova,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Taiiklstan  and  participate  in  some  of 
the  local  civil  wars  with  a  strategy  that 
seems  designed  to  make  these  new  repub- 
lics— all  of  them  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—rue their  independence.  The  foreign 
minister  of  Russian  monopoly  on  peace- 
keeping in  the  "near  abroad,"  indistinguish- 
able from  an  attempt  to  reestablish  Mos- 
cow's domination.  By  its  silence  and  its  re- 
peated invocation  of  an  American-Russian 
partnership,  the  United  States  acquiesces  in 
these  actions. 

A  moderate  Russian  foreign  policy  will  be 
impeded,  not  helped,  by  turning  a  blind  eye 
to  the  reappearance  of  historical  Russian  im- 
perial pretensions.  Russia's  effort  at  reform 
cannot  exempt  it  from  accepted  principles  of 
conducting  foreign  policy.  It  is  in  fact  ambi- 
guity about  dividing  lines,  not  their  exist- 
ence, and  ambivalence  about  Western  reac- 
tions, not  their  certainly,  that  tempt  mili- 
tarists and  nationalists. 

Russia  and  America  share  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  a  stable  Europe.  This  can  be  achieved 
only  by  America's  presence  in  Europe,  which 
is  based  on  NATO.  Stability  in  Europe  re- 
quires reaffirming  the  centrality  of  NATO 
rather  than  diluting  it  in  an  abstract 
multilateralism. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  should  be  rede- 
fined to  deal  primarily  with  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  issues  for  which  the  prop- 
er venue  is  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference, not  NATO. 

NATO,  meanwhile,  must  face  the  fact  that 
some  form  of  Vlsegrad  membership  is  inevi- 
table. In  the  wake  of  the  NATO  summit,  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  has  urged 
speeding  up  the  entry  of  these  four  countries 
into  the  European  Union,  of  which  they  are 
already  associate  members.  Since  the  vast 
majority  of  nations  in  the  European  Union 
are  also  members  of  NATO,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  Union  will  for  long  accept  the 


notion  that  some  of  Its  territory  is  not  pro- 
tected. At  that  point  at  the  latest  either  the 
NATO  guarantee  will  be  extended  or  NATO 
will  fall  apart. 

A  statesman  can  always  escape  his  dilem- 
mas by  making  the  most  favorable  assump- 
tions about  the  future.  The  new  Russian 
leadership  is  entitled  to  understanding  for 
the  anguish  of  trying  to  overcome  two  gen- 
erations of  Communist  misrule  and  to  help 
in  building  a  new  society.  But  in  pursuing 
that  goal.  American  policy  must  not  be  em- 
barrassed to  emphasize  that  domestic  re- 
form, however  desirable,  contributes  to  a 
better  world  only  if  Russia  embraces  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  cooperative  international  system 
as  well  as  its  benefits. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  some 
of  the  colleagues  would  like  to  have  a 
time  certain  when  we  will  have  the 
next  vote.  I  checked  with  the  managers 
and  the  proponent  of  this  amendment. 
Are  there  any  Senators  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  who  would  like  to  have  some 
time?  If  not,  we  have  Senator  Nunn 
who  would  like  to  have  3  minutes  and 
Senator  LiEBERMAN  would  like  to  have 
3  minutes.  That  is  6  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Senator 
McCoNNELL,  which  would  be  an  amend- 
ment with  a  perfecting  amendment — 
the  Senator  worked  that  out.  We  would 
have  two  votes?  One  vote  now.  So  that 
we  vote  at  6:55.  It  is  on  amendment  No. 
1280. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  amendment  has 
been  worked  out.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  others,  who  worked  on 
this  amendment. 

This  is  an  enormously  important  sub- 
ject. I  think  all  of  us  share  the  excite- 
ment of  the  free  markets  and  the 
emerging  democracies  that  are  now  be- 
ginning to  take  shape  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Central  Europe.  I  think  we  all 
realize  that  there  could  be  another 
threat  to  those  countries  down  the 
road.  I  think  we  all  were  sobered  by  the 
recent  Russian  election  and  some  of 
the  very  extreme  statements  that  were 
made  by  the  so-called  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Mr.  Zhirinovsky. 

I  also  believe,  however,  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  approach  that  was 
adopted  at  the  NATO  summit  con- 
ference was  the  right  approach.  It 
needs  some  beef;  it  needs  some  definite 
criteria;  it  needs  some  resources.  But  I 
think  it  gives  time  to  answer  some  cru- 
cial questions.  The  countries  involved, 
including  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary,  have  to  answer  some  crucial 
questions  and  we  have  to  answer  some. 

The  committee  responsible  for  pro- 
viding resources  in  a  declining  budget 
period  will  be  asking  some  real  tough 
questions  like  who  is  going  to  provide 
the   forward   deployment   of  forces   if 


those  forward  deployments  are  nec- 
essary? Are  we  extending  the  nuclear 
umbrella?  If  so,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  that  extension?  We  have  a  lot 
of  questions  that  need  to  be  asked  and 
a  lot  of  preparation.  I  think  this 
amendment  reflects  the  appropriate 
approach.  So  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  and 
thank  my  colleagues  who  have  put  it 
together.  I  think  it  gives  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  at  this  uncertain  moment 
in  Eastern  and  Central  European  his- 
tory to  make  a  statement,  which  is 
that  we  understand  that  in  the  post- 
cold  war  world  we  have  some  central 
tenets  and  principles  for  foreign  policy. 

One  is  to  try  to  sustain  the  newly 
democratic  and  largest  nation  of  Rus- 
sia, but  there  are  other  goals  that  we 
have,  too.  Those  include  keeping  the 
faith,  the  trust  with  the  people  of 
Central  Europe,  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
of  Ukraine  to  whom  we  appealed  over 
the  years  as  captive  nations  to  rise  up 
and  assert  their  freedom.  Now  they 
have  done  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
dereliction  of  our  responsibility  and  a 
breach  of  our  basic  principles  to  be- 
come so  centered  in  our  concern  about 
a  stable  Russia  that  our  response  is  to 
be  timid  in  our  dealings  with  other  al- 
lies and  friends  in  Europe. 

Madam  President,  the  recent  politi- 
cal turmoil  in  Russia  has  shown  us  how 
unstable  that  country  is  and  raises  the 
concern  that  Russia  may  become,  once 
again,  expansionist  in  its  foreign  pol- 
icy— perhaps  toward  the  Ukraine,  per- 
haps toward  the  Baltic  nations.  In  that 
event,  or  with  that  possibility  in  mind, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  we  not 
remain  silent  about  our  willingness  to 
embrace,  through  NATO,  those  nations 
that  follow  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
others  in  the  region. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  say  ex- 
tending membership  to  the  nations  of 
Central  Europe,  particularly  Poland, 
Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  Slo- 
vakia, draws  a  line  in  Europe.  It  does 
not. 

NATO  has  always  been  a  defensive  al- 
liance— never  threatened  its  neigh- 
bors— and  it  never  will.  It  is  there  to 
protect  those  who  live  by  and  follow 
the  principles  of  democracy  to  which 
we,  as  a  Nation,  are  committed. 

This  amendment  makes  that  inclina- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  clear.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  for  introduc- 
ing it,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  introducing  his  amend- 
ment. I  have  long  supported  the  notion 
of  offering  NATO  membership  to  those 
newly  democratized  nations  of  Central 
Europe  which  are  seeking  it  so  avidly. 


Our  failure  to  respond  to  the  Czech 
Republic's,  Hungary's  and  Poland's  de- 
sire for  membership,  unless  rectified, 
could  provide  ominous  for  the  future  of 
this  vital  region  of  the  world.  Twice 
this  century  this  region  has  proved 
turned  into  an  East- West  battlefield.  If 
this  situation  is  not  to  recur,  we  would 
be  well-advised  to  cement  the  new  de- 
mocracies of  the  region  into  a  broad 
stable  security  framework  which  can 
guarantee  their  security.  NATO  alone 
can  fulfil  this  role. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
assert,  quite  rightly,  that  Russia  has 
no  right  to  exercise  a  veto  over  Czech, 
Hungarian,  or  Polish  membership  of 
NATO.  By  shrinking  from  addressing 
this  vital  question,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration may  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  Moscow's  new  hard  liners — we 
have  demonstrated  that,  indeed,  they 
can  aspire  to  have  a  veto  over  the  for- 
eign and  security  policies  of  the  sov- 
ereign nations  of  Central  Europe.  I 
should  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
in  passing  that  the  C.S.C.E.  Treaty,  to 
which  Russia  is  a  signatory,  specifi- 
cally reserves  to  all  of  its  members  the 
right  to  join  any  alliance  they  wish 
free  from  external  interference. 

I  would  wish  that  the  President,  dur- 
ing his  recent  summit  in  Europe,  had 
addressed  this  question  squarely.  In- 
stead he  chose  to  offer  a  rather  vague, 
inclusive,  partnership  for  peace  to  all 
members  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact 
and  Soviet  Union.  I  fail  to  see  how  Pol- 
ish. Czech,  and  Hungarian  security  con- 
cerns can  be  allayed  by  placing  them  in 
a  partnership  alongside  the  very  na- 
tions whom  they  most  fear.  And  recent 
events  in  Moscow,  specifically  the  elec- 
toral success  of  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky, 
demonstrate  that  those  fears  are  well 
founded. 

Now,  the  task  before  us  is  to  make 
the  best  that  we  can  out  of  the  so- 
called  partnership  for  peace.  Let  us  use 
it  to  establish  a  series  of  guideposts  for 
those  nations  who  wish  to  join  NATO. 
Let  us,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  urged,  lay  down  a  set  of  criteria 
which  they  must  meet  and,  when  they 
have  met  those  criteria,  let  us  welcome 
into  our  alliance  in  a  spirit  of  inclusion 
and  in  the  fervent  hope  that  Central 
Europe  can  escape  its  tragic  history  as 
the  scene  of  East-West  conflict. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  B"srRD  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  simply  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed a  couple  minutes  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Senator  McCON- 
NELL  and  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
LlEBERMAN,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Simon,  and  others  who  worked  with  us 
together  in  order  to  try  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  on  this.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Senator  McConnell 
who  had  the  prerogative  to  move  for- 
ward previously  but  who  held  off  in 
order  to  see  if  we  could  not  reach  an 
accommodation. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  just  came 
back  from  a  series  of  discussions  with 
both  French  and  British  defense  min- 
isters and  those  involved  directly  in 
some  of  the  issues  at  the  summit  and 
the  partnership  for  peace. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant statement  for  us  to  make.  It  is 
clear  that  none  of  these  countries — Po- 
land. Hungary,  Czechoslovakia— are  in 
a  position  today  or  tomorrow  to  imme- 
diately become  full  members.  The  mili- 
tar5'  issues  alone  would  boggle  the 
mind  as  to  how  certain  decisions  could 
be  made  or  implemented,  and  imme- 
diate membership  is  obviously  not 
something  that  is  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally 
important  that  we  make  as  strong  a 
message  as  possible  of  the  importance 
of  bringing  those  countries  in  imme- 
diately. Things  could  change  very  rap- 
idly in  Russia  if  Zhirinovsky  were,  in 
fact,  to  be  elected  or  if  any  number  of 
events  were  to  take  place.  I  think  the 
faster  we  can  understand  how  to  be- 
come amalgamated  and  the  faster  we 
lay  the  groundwork  for  that  to  happen, 
the  more  we  underscore  the  importance 
of  the  transition  to  democracy  that  we 
think  is  taking  place  and  that  we  want 
to  have  take  place. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
joining  together  in  sending  this  mes- 
sage and  I  hope  that  we  can  proceed 
faster  to  make  that  union  a  reality.  It 
is  in  all  of  our  interests. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  proceed  to  the  vote 
immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1280,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mrs.  Murray] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  PRESSLER]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 


Akaka 

Exon 

Mathews 

±  lie     1  cs 

UlL       WCbO      CXIIIIUL 

iiiv;cu — ycao    a 

Baucus 

Falrcloth 

McCain 

nays  3,  as 

follows: 

Bennett 

Feingold 

McConnell 

[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

10  Leg.] 

Biden 

Feinsteln 

Melzenbaum 

Blngaman 

Ford 

Mikulski 

YEAS— 91 

Bond 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Akaka 

Falrcloth 

McCain 

Boren 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Baucus 

Feingold 

McConnell 

Boxer 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bennett 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Bradley 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Brown 

Gregg 

N'unn 

Bond 

Moynihan 

Bryan 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boxer 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Burns 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Byrd 

HeniD 

Reid 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Campbell 

Helms 

Riegle 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pell 

Chafee 

Hutchison 

Robb 

Bryan 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Coats 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Henm 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Bums 

Helms 

Robb 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kempthorne 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

Cralg 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sasser 

DAmato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kempthorne 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Smith 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Craig 

Kerry 

Smith 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

DAmato 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Lott 

Wofford 

Daschle 

Leahi' 

Thurmond 

Dorgan 

Lugar 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Warner 

NAYS— 3 

Dole 
Domenici 

Lott 
Lugar 

Wellstone 
Wofford 

Boilings 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Dorgan 
Exon 

Mack 
Mathews 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Kassebaum 

Murray 

Pressler 

NAYS— 3 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1280),    as 

Campbell 

Boilings 

Metzenbaum 

modified. 

was  agreed  to. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 

Durenberger 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

iinanimnii 

s  r.nnspnt.  that 

.  wfi  vitiat.f>  thp 

Feinstein 

Murray 

Reid 

yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying  first- 
degree  amendment  No.  1279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1279)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO  1278 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1278  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  nays  and  yeas  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  FEINSTEIN], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
MURRAY],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstein]  would  vote  "aye."' 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1278),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON  A  VOTE — 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1278,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  we 
all  know  how  distracted  we  sometimes 
are  by  other  matters  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

During  the  vote  on  the  Dole  resolu- 
tion on  Bosnia,  this  Senator  was  dis- 
tracted and,  therefore,  did  not  seek 
recognition  to  vote.  Had  I  not  been  dis- 
tracted and  sought  proper  recognition. 
I  would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative 
in  favor  of  the  Dole  resolution. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
had  I  been  able  to  be  present  for  the 
last  vote.  I  would  have  voted  affirma- 
tively. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  best  way  to  proceed 
with  the  manager,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader,  and  I  will  now  propound  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent  follow- 
ing which,  if  granted,  I  will  have  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  assistant  Republican 


leader  pursuant  to  our  prior  conversa- 
tion. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  amendments  be  the  only 
first-degree  floor  amendments  remain- 
ing in  order  to  S.  1281.  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  and  that 
second-degree  amendments  be  in  order, 
provided  they  are  relevant  to  the  first- 
degree  amendment  to  which  they  are 
offered;  provided  further  that  in  order 
for  the  remaining  first-degree  amend- 
ments to  be  in  order,  they  must  be  of- 
fered by  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  list  of  amend- 
ments to  be  incorporated  into  this 
agreement  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
REPUBLICAN    AMENDMENTS   TO    STATE 

DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZATION-JANU- 
ARY 27.  1994.  P.M. 

Brown.  World  Bank. 

Brown,  eliminate  AID  pipeline. 

Brown,  Arab  boycott. 

Brown,  Russia  study. 

Brown,  relevant. 

Brown,  E.  Europe/NATO. 

Brown,  nuclear  dismantlement. 

Brown,  relevant. 

Brown,  relevant. 

Brown,  Bosnia. 

Cochran,  Taiwan. 

Cohen,  Malaysia. 

Cohen/Lugar.  Germany. 

Cohen.  Russia. 

Coverdell.  Peace  Corps. 

Coverdell,  Nicaragua. 

Coverdell.  IDB/Nicaragua. 

Coverdell.  OFM  in  Statute. 

D'Amato.  counterterrorism. 

Dole,  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

Dole.  U.N.  peacekeeping. 

Dole.  Bosnia. 

Dole,  Azerbaijan. 

Dole,  Vietnam. 

Dole,  relevant. 

Dole,  relevant. 

Dole,  relevant. 

Dole,  relevant. 

Dole,  relevant. 

Domenici,  retention  of  consular  fee. 

Domenici,  Russia  Ukraine  policy. 

Gorton,  NATO  timeline. 

Gorton,  funding  for  Seattle. 

Grassley,  terrorist  assets. 

Hatfield,  Cuban  Democracy  Act. 

Hatfield,  free  trade  in  ideas. 

Hatfield,  prohibit  PRM  merger. 

Hatch,  Israel  and  AID. 

Hatfield,  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Hatfield,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Refugees. 

Helms,  Chinese  refugees. 

Helms,  number  of  assistant  secretaries. 

Helms,  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty. 

Helms,  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty. 

Helms.  SOS  on  China. 

Helms,  relevant. 

Helms,  relevant. 

Helms,  relevant. 

Helms,  relevant. 


Helms,  relevant. 

Helms,  report  on  Nicaragua. 

Helms,  report  on  Haitian  Assets. 

Hutchinson,  relevant. 

Lugar,  Fisheries  Commission. 

Hutchinson,  foreign  aid  balances. 

Jeffords.  Peacekeeping. 

Jeffords,  Africa. 

Kassebaum.  illegal  aliens. 

Kassebaum.  Bilateral  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment. 

Kassebaum.  NDT/relevant. 

Lott.  relevant. 

Lugar.  democracy  in  Azebaijan. 

Lugar.  Sarajevo  safety. 

Lugar.  relevant. 

Mack,  PLO. 

McCain,  extension  of  sanctions  Iran/Iraq. 

McCain,  Iran  terrorist. 

McCain.  N.  Korea. 

McCain,  Thailand. 

McCain,  retirement  pay. 

McCain,  relevant. 

McConnell.  relevant. 

Murkowski.  relevant. 

Murkowski.  relevant. 

Murkowski,  Relevant. 

Murkowski,  Russian  American  Enterprise 
fund. 

Nickles.  International  Standing  Army. 

Pressler.  Relevant. 

Roth.  Japan;Germany. 

Simpson,  Refugees. 

Specter,  Collateral  aid. 


Known  Democratic  Amendments  to  State 

Department  Authorization,  January  27. 

1994.6  P.M. 

Baucus.  Sustainable  development. 

Biden.  Article  43. 

Biden.  Relevant. 

Biden,  Relevant. 

Biden.  Relevant. 

Biden,  Relevant. 

Bingaman,  Alternative  MTCR  sanctions. 

Bingaman.  Excess  Defense  articles. 

Bingaman.  MTCR  notifications. 

Boren,  Tied  Aid. 

Boren,  Relevant. 

Bradley.  Hispanic  recruiting  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Byrd.  Relevant. 

Campbell,  SOS  Re;  Violence  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico. 

DeConclni,  Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 

DeConclni,  International  Boundary  Water 
Commission. 

DeConcinl,  Intelligence  support  to  U.N. 
Peacekeeping. 

Dodd.  Relevant. 

Feingold.  EURASU. 

Feinstein.  Satellite  exports. 

Glenn.  Export  control  non-proliferation. 

Hollings.  Mexico. 

Kennedy.  Kennedy/Simpson— Amend  Sec. 
245  of  INA. 

Kennedy.  Western  Sahara. 

Kennedy.  Slave  labor  in  Tibet  and  China. 

Kennedy,  U.S.  Coordinator  of  Refugee  Af- 
fairs. 

Kerry.  Relevant. 

Kerry.  Relevant. 

Kerry.  Relevant. 

Lautenberg.  Anti-Arab  boycott  amend- 
ment. 

Lautenberg.  Burdensharing. 

Lautenberg.  Refugees  from  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Leahy.  Middle  East. 

Leahy.  Middle  East. 

Levin.  Auto  parts  comm. 

Levin.  Bosnian  refugees. 

Mitchell.  Relevant. 

Mitchell,  Relevant. 


Metzenbaum,  Syria. 
Metzenbaum.  Relevant. 
Metzenbaum,  Relevant. 
Murray,  Seattle  reimbursement. 
Mun^y,  Russia/Far  Eiast. 
Pell,  U.N.  Commission  on  Sustainable  De- 
velopment. 
Pell,  PLO  waivers,  make  permanent. 
Pryor,  IMET. 
Pell.  Relevant. 
Helms.  Relevant. 
Wofford,  Northern  Ireland. 
Wofford,  USLA. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  managers  for 
their  diligence  in  handling  this  legisla- 
tion and  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  ijatience,  particularly  on  a 
day  in  which  there  is  very  inclement 
weather. 

Under  this  agreement,  all  amend- 
ments, if  they  are  to  be  offered,  have  to 
first  be  on  the  list  which  has  just  been 
sent  to  the  desk  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  agreement;  second,  must  be  of- 
fered by  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  jjerson  familiar 
with  the  Senate  rules  on  reading  of  the 
agreement  that  it  is  possible  that  ab- 
sent good  faith  on  both  sides,  some 
Senators  could  be  precluded  from  offer- 
ing amendments  if  one  Senator,  for  ex- 
ample, got  the  floor  and  spoke  for  all 
the  time  we  were  in  session  until  6  p.m. 
on  Tuesday;  or,  conversely,  the  purpose 
of  the  agreement,  in  permitting  com- 
pletion of  the  bill  by  Tuesday  evening, 
could  be  frustrated  were  anyone  to 
simply  get  up  and  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
other  Senators  all  the  amendments  on 
the  list. 

But  we  do  operate,  and  very  success- 
fully in  the  Senate,  in  good  faith  on 
both  sides.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
managers,  with  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  assistant  Republican  leader, 
and  we  agree  that  it  is  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  this  agreement  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  Tuesday 
evening  and  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which 
permits  an  orderly  and  fair  consider- 
ation of  amendments  which  Senators 
intend  to  offer. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  beginning  at  9:30.  and 
we  anticipate  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  on  which  there  will  be  votes  to- 
morrow. 

In  addition,  the  Senate,  upon  the 
completion  of  its  business  tomorrow, 
will  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday,  and 
the  managers  will  be  present  on  Mon- 
day, so  any  Senator  who  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  may  come  here  after  1 
p.m.  on  Monday — and  they  are  prepared 
to  stay  in  session  throughout  uhe  day  if 
necessary— to  offer  the  amendment.  If 
an  amendment  is  offered  on  Monday  on 
which  a  vote  is  required,  that  vote  will 
be  set  over  until  Tuesday,  because,  as  I 
previously  indicated,  there  will  be  no 
votes  on  Monday. 

But  this  will  enable  us  to  accomplish 
the  two  objectives  of  completing  action 
on  an  important  measure  by  a  time 
certain  and  at  the  same  time  give  any 
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Senator  who  has  an  amendment  that 
he  or  she  wishes  to  offer  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  do  so  tomorrow  or  on 
Monday.  I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation  and  good  faith  in 
this  endeavor. 

I  would  like  now,  Madam  President, 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader,  if  he  has  any  com- 
ment to  make. 

First,  if  I  have  misstated  anything 
inadvertently  if  he  would  correct  me 
and,  if  not,  if  he  would  be  prepared  to 
comment  on  the  understanding  I  have 
just  set  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  as- 
sistant Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  leader — and  I 
have  visited  with  the  majority  leader— 
I  think  this  has  been  stated  very  fairly 
and  clearly.  And  it  does  depend  upon 
good  faith. 

We  also  must  depend  on  those  who 
come  forward  to  try  to  realize  that 
there  are  others  that  need  to  be  accom- 
modated within  that  time  limit  and,  if 
we  can  all  recall  that,  to  try  to  com- 
press— I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to 
do — to  compress  our  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  know  that  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  us.  But  neverthe- 
less that  will  help  our  colleagues. 

We  are  ready  to  proceed  and,  I  think, 
pledge  from  our  side  of  the  aisle  we 
will  proceed  with  dispatch  and  good 
faith  and  fairness,  as  you  have  pre- 
scribed here.  I  think  we  can  get  that 
done  and  accommodate  our  fellows. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  and  I  now  am  pleased 
to  yield  the  floor.  I  again  thank  the 
managers  for  the  diligent  manner  in 
which  they  have  handled  this  measure, 
both  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  North  Carolina,  and  of  course  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Madam  President,  consequently,  hav- 
ing reached  this  agreement  with  this 
understanding,  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  this  evening.  I  inquire  of 
the  managers  whether  there  is  any 
other  business  associated  with  the  bill 
which  they  would  like  to,  and  can,  ac- 
complish this  evening? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  He  was  waiting.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  on  this  bill  or  an  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments I  am  aware  of,  one  that  we  had 
previously  conversed  about,  the  pipe- 
line amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  offering,  and  the 
antiboycott  measure,  which  I  will  be 
offering  tonight. 

Mr.  KERRY.  In  that  case  we  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  do  business. 

I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers. I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  Senator  Helms  for  helping  to  get 


us  into  this  agreement.  I  thank  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  cooperation,  and  I  hope  if  we  do 
proceed  as  articulated  in  good  faith — I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  wind  up  in 
a  position  on  Tuesday  where  we  com- 
plete this  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  wish  to 
proceed? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1285 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Brown,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]. 
for  herself  and  Mr.  Brown,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1285. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  .  DEOBLIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  UNEX- 
PENDED ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Requirement  To  Deobligate.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  President  shall 
deobligate.  and  return  to  the  Treasury,  any 
funds  that,  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  have  been  obligated  for  a  period  of 
more  than  4  years  for  development  assist- 
ance, economic  support  assistance,  assist- 
ance from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa, 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for  the 
Philippines),  assistance  under  the  Support 
for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1989,  and  assistance  to  carry  out  chapter  11 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  assistance  to  the  independ- 
ent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union),  but 
have  not  been  expended. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  President,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  may  waive  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (a)  if  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  that — 

(1)  the  funds  are  being  used  for  a  capital  or 
long-term  participant  training  project  that 
requires  more  than  3  years  to  complete;  or 

(2)  the  funds  have  not  been  expended  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  those 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably foreseen. 

(c)  Comments  on  Subsection  (b)  Re- 
ports.— As  soon  as  possible  after  submission 
of  a  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  administering  agency 
for  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  such  comments  as  the  In- 
spector General  considers  appropriate  with 
regard  to  the  determination  described  In 
^bat  report. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President. 
I  will  compress  my  remarks  in  line 
with  Senator  Simpson's  requirements 
and  just  say  this  is  an  amendment  that 


would  return  to  the  Treasury  foreign 
aid  funds  that  have  not  yet  been  obli- 
gated at  the  end  of  4  years. 

This  is  really  a  reform  that  has  been 
in  the  pipeline  for  a  long  time.  In  "Put- 
ting People  First,"  President  Clinton 
said  that  he  thought  we  should  reform 
the  foreign  aid  pipeline  system  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  said  at  the 
end  of  1992  there  was  S8  billion  of 
undisbursed  foreign  aid  obligations  in 
the  pipeline. 

Madam  President,  $6  billion  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  was  obli- 
gated when  Ronald  Reagan  was  Presi- 
dent. So  there  is  a  lot  of  money  that 
we  have  passed  on  through  the  years  in 
the  Senate  that  has  just  not  been  ex- 
pended, for  one  reason  or  another.  This 
amendment  would  return  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury.  But  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  the  President  could  waive  the  re- 
quirements for  the  return  of  those 
funds  under  certain  circumstances  if 
they  have  not  been  expended  for  some 
unforeseen  reason. 

So  I  think  this  is  just  a  good-fiscal- 
responsibility  amendment.  It  would 
save  $1  billion,  according  to  the  CBO.  I 
offer  the  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers.  If  that  is 
correct,  I  will  rest  my  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  it  is 
indeed.  In  fact  it  is,  if  not  identical, 
very  similar  to  an  amendment  which 
we  put  on  the  AID  bill.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  accept  it.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  compressing. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1285)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1286 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  defense  ar- 
ticles  and   defense   services   to   countries 
that  participate  in  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary boycott  of  Israel) 
Mr.    BROWN.    Madam    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask   for  its   immediate   consideration. 
The  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself.    Senator    Moynihan,    Senator 
McCoNNELL,    Senator    Mack,    Senator 
Kempthorne,  Senator  Coats,  Senator 
McCain,  Senator  Burns,  Senator  Lau- 
TENBERG.    Senator   Feingold,    Senator 
DeConcini,  and  Senator  Grassley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown], 
for  himself,  Mr.  MOYNlHAN.  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Kempthorne,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 


Feingold.  Mr.  DeConciki,  and  Mr.  Grassley. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1286. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  title; 

TITLE  Vm— ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC.  801.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Eco- 
nomic Discrimination  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  certain  countries  maintain  an  economic 
boycott  of  Israel,  including  a  secondary  boy- 
cott of  companies  that  have  investments  in 
or  trade  with  Israel; 

(2)  the  secondary  boycott  has  caused  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  countries  that  main- 
tain the  boycott  as  well  as  to  Israel; 

(3)  the  secondary  boycott  causes  great  dif- 
ficulties for  United  States  firms  that  trade 
with  Israel,  depriving  them  of  trade  opportu- 
nities and  violating  internationally  accepted 
principles  of  free  trade: 

(4)  the  United  States  has  a  longstanding 
policy  opposing  the  Arab  League  boycott  and 
United  States  law  prohibits  American  firms 
from  providing  information  to  Arab  coun- 
tries to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
boycott; 

(5)  many  American  companies  may  be  de- 
nied contracts  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
for  infrastructure  development  because  they 
conduct  business  with  Israel;  and 

(6)  many  American  companies  may  be  de- 
nied contracts  by  the  Kuwaiti  Government 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait  because 
they  conduct  business  with  Israel. 

(7)  under  the  Administration's  leadership 
the  U.S.  has  sent  a  clear,  consistent  and  un- 
ambiguous message  that  the  Arab  League 
boycott  of  companies  that  do  business  with 
Israel  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  and  should  be 
terminated; 

(8)  the  United  States  has  laws  prohibiting 
United  States  firms  from  providing  Arab 
states  with  the  requested  information  about 
compliance  with  boycott  regulations; 

(9)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, in  August  1993.  commissioned  the  ITC 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  boycott's  impact 
on  U.S.  businesses  which  will  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  a  carefully  researched  estimate  of 
the  impact  of  the  boycott  on  the  U.S.; 

(10)  the  Administration  has  conducted  an 
active  diplomatic  campaign  to  convince 
Arab  League  countries  that  the  time  to  end 
the  boycott  and  economic  discrimination 
against  United  States  businesses  is  now; 

(11)  the  Administration's  efforts  have  pro- 
duced encouraging  development,  as  for  ex- 
ample, with  statements  by  officials  of  the 
Arab  League  that  at  its  next  meeting  in 
March,  the  Arab  League  states  will  consider 
ending  their  discrimination  against  firms 
that  do  business  with  Israel  and  the  decision 
to  postpone  the  October  1993  meeting  of  the 
Central  Boycott  Committee; 

(12)  under  U.S.  leadership,  the  G-7  coun- 
tries have  unconditionally  called  for  an  end 
to  the  Arab  boycott; 

(13)  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  senior  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  assured  the  Congress 
that  they  will  speak  forcefully  and  candidly, 
in  every  forum  which  touches  upon  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  E^st,  about 
the  need  to  end  the  boycott; 


(14)  the  Congress  wishes  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Administration  and  to  help  see 
the  promises  made  to  date  translated  into 
tangible  results; 

(15)  the  statements  made  by  Arab  leaders 
must  be  translated  into  action,  as  measured 
by  quarterly  reports  from  the  Office  of  Anti- 
Boycott  Compliance. 

SEC.  803.  PROHtSmON  OF  CERTAIN  SALES  AND 
LEASES. 

(a)  Prohibition. — No  defense  article  or  de- 
fense service  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  country  or 
International  organization  that,  as  a  matter 
of  policy  or  practice,  is  known  to  have  sent 
letters  to  United  States  firms  requesting 
compliance  with,  or  soliciting  information 
regarding  compliance  with,  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  Arab  boycott,  unless  the  President 
determines,  and  so  certifies  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees,  that  that 
country  or  organization  does  not  currently 
maintain  a  policy  or  practice  of  making  such 
requests  or  solicitations. 

(b)  Waiver.— 

(1)  1-YEAR  waiver.— On  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
waive,  for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  country 
or  organization  if  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  that^ 

(A)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  wavier  will 
promote  the  objectives  of  this  section  to 
eliminate  the  Arab  boycott;  or 

(B)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Extension  of  Waiver.— If  the  President 
determines  that  the  further  extension  of  a 
waiver  will  promote  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President,  upon  notification  of 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
may  grant  further  extensions  of  such  waiver 
for  successive  12-month  periods. 

(3)  Termination  of  waiver.— The  President 
may,  at  any  time,  terminate  any  waiver 
granted  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "defense  article"  and  "de- 
fense service"  have  the  meanings  given  to 
such  terms  by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respec- 
tively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
a  shocking  continuing  problem  in  the 
foreign  arena.  Shocking  I  believe  be- 
cause most  Americans  would  find  it 
hard  to  imagine  that  efforts  are  still 
being  made  by  a  number  of  countries 
around  the  world  to  effect  a  secondary 
and  tertiary  boycott  against  the  State 
of  Israel.  Unbelievable  in  a  way  be- 
cause at  a  time  when  Israel  has  made 
enormous  concessions  and  sits  at  the 
bargaining  table  with  the  potential  of 


making  new  and  additional  conces- 
sions, there  is  such  a  focused  effort  to 
effect  cruel  and  almost  a  crippling  boy- 
cott of  businesses  that  attempt  to 
trade  and  do  business  with  Israel. 

Most  Americans,  I  think,  would  be 
shocked  to  understand  that  there  were 
8,660  boycott  requests  that  were  docu- 
mented by  the  Office  of  Antiboycott 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce this  last  year.  Shocked  because 
not  only  our  Nation  but  dozens  of  other 
nations  around  the  world  have  made  an 
enormous  commitment  and  contribu- 
tion and  sacrifice  to  try  and  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  E^ast.  If  Israel  is 
willing  to  step  forward  and  make  sac- 
rifices that  threaten  her  very  security 
and  her  borders,  surely  we  should  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  condemn  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  language  an  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  cruel  boycott  against 
her.  It  strikes  at  the  very  ability  of  Is- 
rael to  move  forward  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  the  Middle  East. 

This  measure  is  very  simple.  It  flatly 
prohibits  the  sale  of  defense  services  or 
articles  to  countries  that  participate  in 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycott  of 
United  States  companies  that  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel.  United  States  compa- 
nies should  not  be  punished  for  engag- 
ing in  trade  with  Israel,  one  of  our 
closest  allies. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  prohibi- 
tion and  it  is  an  important  one.  It  al- 
lows the  President  to  grant  a  1-year 
waiver  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. That  waiver  is  important  because 
it  gives  the  President  flexibility.  It  is 
something  that  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration is  interested  in  and  wants,  but 
no  one  should  think  the  United  States 
is  not  serious  about  stopping  this  kind 
of  discrimination  against  our  compa- 
nies and  businesses.  Even  if  waivers  are 
granted,  no  government  should  be  so 
foolish  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
granted  a  second  or  third  waiver. 

I  believe  with  this  tool  in  place  in  the 
law,  we  will  find  the  President  has  far 
more  leverage  to  end  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  boycotts,  and  we  will  certainly 
find  much  stronger  protection  for 
American  businesses. 

This  does  say  one  thing.  It  says 
America  is  serious  about  working  on 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  not  want  to  end  my  com- 
ments without  acknowledging  the  very 
significant  help  of  Senator  Moynihan, 
not  only  for  the  work  on  this  amend- 
ment but  for  his  leadership  on  the 
issue.  And  also  the  work  of  his  staffer, 
Steve  Rickard.  who  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  effort  in  this  area.  Both 
of  them  have  provided  leadership  that  I 
think  is  enormously  helpful  in  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  and  bringing  it  in  the  form  that  I 
believe  will  be  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body. 

Madam  President,  I  might  simply 
mention  we  do  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
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on  this.  I  would  certainly  be  happy  to 
accommodate  the  chairman  with  what- 
ever timing  he  would  like  to  decide 
upon  for  the  placement  of  that  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arab  League  boycott— always  repug- 
nant— is  now  especially  anachronistic 
and  an  obstacle  to  peace.  Everyone 
agrees  that  in  large  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  peace  efforts  now  underway 
will  depend  upon  whether  peace  pro- 
duces tangible  benefits  for  the  parties 
involved.  In  part,  that  means  jobs  and 
economic  development.  For  the  Arab 
States  to  encourage  the  administration 
to  contribute  American  tax  dollars  to 
the  development  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  at  the  very  time  that  they  are 
seeking  to  strangle  economic  activities 
with  Israel  and  discriminating  against 
American  companies  is  intolerable. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  for  his  willingness  to  craft  an 
amendment  which  both  strongly  ex- 
presses the  repugnance  which  the  Con- 
gress feels  for  the  Arab  League  boycott 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  gives  the  ad- 
ministration considerable  flexibility  to 
use  the  amendment  to  compliment  its 
efforts. 

The  administration  has  made  admi- 
rable efforts  to  have  the  boycott  lifted. 
This  issue  has  received  the  sustained 
personal  attention  of  the  Secretary. 
And  others  within  the  administration. 
This  amendment  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
press frustration  with  their  consider- 
able efforts.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  their  efforts  by 
giving  them  another  tool.  It  permits 
the  administration  to  continue  their 
diplomatic  efforts  for  1  full  year  before 
the  sanctions  even  take  effect.  And  it 
permits  the  President  to  waive  the 
sanctions  of  the  bill  in  an  appropriate 
case. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging 
statements  made  by  Arab  League  offi- 
cials concerning  the  boycott.  And  we 
are  told  that  in  private,  Arab  officials 
have  said  that  they  are  taking  steps  to 
end  their  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican companies.  But  these  statements 
must  now  be  converted  into  action.  As 
the  amendment  states,  we  need  to  see  a 
tangible  reduction  in  the  number  of  re- 
ports that  Arab  States  have  demanded 
compliance  with  the  boycott.  So  far 
such  measurable  results  have  not  ap- 
peared. Put  most  simply,  the  boycott 
must  end. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado take  place  immediately  following 
the  first  vote  that  occurs  tomorrow  at 
such  time  as  that  may  develop;  and 
that  the  second  vote,  which  would  be 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  be  a  10-minute 
vote  at  that  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say,  if  I  may,  with  respect  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  he  singles 
out  an  egregious  practice  that  many  of 
us  have  run  into  in  the  course  of  trav- 
els in  that  region.  It  is  incongruous  in 
the  context  of  any  true  movement  to- 
ward peace  and  I  think  has  for  far  too 
long  been  ignored  as  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  oppression  and  of  war,  in  a 
sense,  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  forward.  I  think  he  will 
find  that  there  is  enormous  support 
within  the  U.S.  Senate  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  this 
Arab  League  boycott  is  an  anachro- 
nism, a  repugnant  reminder  of  events 
and  hostilities  of  the  past.  It  is  not  fit- 
ting that  the  boycott  continue,  and 
this  amendment  does  a  lot  to  unravel 
it,  to  take  it  apart. 

I  support  the  amendment,  which 
would  prohibit  American  arms  sales  to 
nations  that  engage  in  the  economic 
boycott  against  Israel.  This  amend- 
ment properly  links  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
compliance  with  the  boycott.  It  is  also 
crafted  to  give  the  President  flexibility 
in  its  application. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
serve  a  real  purpose  and  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  Near  East. 

KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1263  TO  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1262 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  KERRY. 

This  amendment  presents  us  with  a 
very  difficult  and  emotional  issue.  Dif- 
ferent people  can  legitimately  come  to 
different  conclusions  about  what  is  the 
best  for  our  country,  and  most  impor- 
tant, what  may  be  best  for  Americans 
who  could  possibly  have  been  left  be- 
hind in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

Adm.  Philip  Larson,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  our  Pacific  forces  and  one  of 
our  most  experienced  military  officers, 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Viet- 
nam. He  said  his  mission  received  full 
cooperation  on  POW/MIA  cases,  and 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  Vietnam's 
overall  cooperation.  Further,  he  said, 
we  will  be  more  likely  to  resolve  all  of 
the  outstanding  cases  if  Americans  are 
free  to  travel  in  Vietnam,  whether  on 
diplomatic  missions,  for  business  or 
other  reasons.  I  take  his  views  very  se- 
riously. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  in  our 
best  interest.  We  would  make  a  mis- 
take if  we  tie  the  President's  hands  and 
thus  reject  the  advice  of  senior  officers 
who  have  seen  the  situation  on  the 
ground  for  themselves. 

However,  if  we  are  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection,   we   should   move   cautiously. 
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For  example,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment hopes  for  resumption  of  normal 
diplomatic  relations.  We  should  not 
take  such  a  step  until  we  have  further 
proof  of  good  faith  and  progress  on 
POW/MIA  investigations.  Rather,  we 
should  proceed  by  degrees.  We  should 
open  economic  relations  first,  and  then 
pause  to  evaluate  Vietnam's  continued 
cooperation.  Thus  we  can  both  con- 
tinue to  push  Vietnam  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  reserve  some  of  our  most 
important  steps  for  future  leverage. 

LIFTING  THE  TRADE  EMBARGO  AGAINST 

VIETNAM 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  1262.  1263 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  For  almost  20  years, 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
have  been  severed.  Although  the 
United  States  was  quick  to  restore  re- 
lations with  Germany  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II.  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam  has  been  strained  by  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  American 
POW/MIA  issue.  I  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senators  Kerry  and 
McCain  that  urge  the  President  to  lift 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam.  I 
do  so  in  hopes  that  it  will  help,  not 
hinder,  our  efforts  to  account  for 
American  POW/MIAs. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking 
Senators  Kerry  and  McCain  for  shar- 
ing their  thoughts  and  experiences 
about  this  controversial  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  yesterday.  I  had  the  fortu- 
nate opportunity  to  serve  with  both  of 
these  highly  decorated  Vietnam  veter- 
ans on  the  Senate  POW/MIA  Commit- 
tee, and  I  can  attest  that  their  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  resolve  the 
POW/MIA  issue  is  simply  unparalleled. 
The  POW/MIA  issue  is  a  very  emotional 
one  for  them,  as  it  is  for  all  veterans 
and  Americans  who  lost  loved  ones  in 
Vietnam.  I  sincerely  hope,  however, 
that  we  can  follow  their  example  and 
find  the  courage  we  need  to  work  with 
the  Vietnamese  Government  toward 
finding  an  acceptable  resolution  to  this 
sad  and  agonizing  chapter  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Before  I  offer  my  comments  and 
thoughts  about  lifting  the  trade  embar- 
go against  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  my  colleagues  understand 
the  provisions  of  the  Kerry  and  McCain 
amendments.  They  are  sense  of  the 
Senate  amendments  that  only  urge  the 
President  to  lift  the  United  States 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam.  Nei- 
ther amendment  calls  for  the  President 
to  restore  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  should  only  be  seen  as  a 
step  toward  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam. 

Like  Senators  Kerry  and  McCain,  I 
support  lifting  the  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  it  would  acknowledge  the 
cooperation  that  the  United  States  has 
received  from  Vietnam.  Although  it 
has  been  almost  20  years  late,  the  fact 
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of  the  matter  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  is  finally  cooperating  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue. 

Senator  Kerry  described  some  exam- 
ples of  the  cooi)eration  we  received 
from  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
Without  revisiting  all  those  examples, 
I  will  only  reiterate  that  when  Gen. 
John  Vessey  began  serving  as  an  emis- 
sary to  Vietnam  for  POW/MIA  affairs 
under  President  Reagan  in  the  late 
eighties,there  were  196  cases  where  it 
was  thought  that  an  American 
servicemember  might  have  survived. 
Due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  Gen- 
eral Vessey,  that  number  is  now  down 
to  73  cases.  That  is  more  than  120  cases 
that  have  been  resolved  during  the  past 
few  years. 

In  addition  to  reciprocating  the  co- 
operation that  we  have  already  re- 
ceived from  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  will  facili- 
tate further  cooperation.  It  seems  to 
me  the  new  leadership  that  has 
emerged  in  Vietnam  has  demonstrated 
a  strong  desire  to  cooperate.  I  fear, 
however,  that  unless  we  make  a  serious 
good  faith  effort  in  return,  the  current 
environment  of  cooperation  could  re- 
cede. 

General  Vessey  believes  that  if  co- 
operation is  to  continue,  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  Vietnam  must  be  lifted. 
Upon  visiting  Vietnam  recently.  Admi- 
ral Larson.  Commander  of  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Forces  in  the  Pacific,  also  offered 
his  view  that  progress  on  accounting 
for  POW/MIAs  is  contingent  upon  lift- 
ing the  trade  embargo  to  Vietnam. 
Several  other  senior  military  people 
involved  in  our  current  effort  to  re- 
solve the  POW/MIA  issue  agree  with 
General  Vessey  and  Admiral  Larson. 
For  instance.  Generals  Needham  and 
Christmas  similarly  advocated  lifting 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  not  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senators  Kerry  and 
McCain.  In  addition.  I  realize  that 
some  veterans  will  question  whether 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  against  Viet- 
nam is  the  right  course  of  action.  Al- 
though I  respectfully  disagree  with 
their  assessment.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  share  the  same  goal  of  finding 
a  resolution  to  the  American  POW/MIA 
issue. 

A  full  and  accurate  accounting  of 
American  POW/MIAs  is  a  mission  that 
the  American  Government  has  a  sacred 
responsibility  to  execute  to  its  finite 
conclusion.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  and  veterans  in 
South  Dakota  and  throughout  the 
country  as  we  continue  to  achieve  that 
goal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CANADIAN  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  Canadians  served  in  the  U.S. 
military  during  the  Vietnam  war.  On 
July  9.  1994.  in  Ottawa,  the  Canadian 
Vietnam  Veterans  Coalition  will  unveil 
the  Canadian  Vietnam  Veterans  Na- 
tional Memorial,  dedicated  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  lost  their 
lives  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  share 
a  long  history  of  friendship  with  one 
another.  Throughout  this  period.  Cana- 
dians and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  shown  their  strong 
commitment  to  each  other  during 
times  of  war.  Between  the  years  1958 
and  1975.  an  estimated  40.000  Canadians 
joined  the  American  Armed  Forces, 
and  many  of  them  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Many  of  the  Canadians  who  served 
with  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  had  no  ob- 
ligation to  do  so.  These  veterans  joined 
the  U.S.  forces  because  they  believed, 
as  good  neighbors,  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  They  were  soldiers  like 
Fidele  J.  Bastarache  of  Gardner.  MA. 
who  immigrated  with  his  family  from 
New  Brunswick.  He  w£ls  an  infantry 
sergeant,  decorated  four  times  for  her- 
oism, before  he  was  killed  in  a  mortar 
attack  in  1968  at  the  age  of  22.  Like 
many  of  his  comrades,  he  gave  his  life 
protecting  the  freedom  of  others. 

This  memorial  will  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  courageous  young  men  and 
women  who  sacrificed  their  lives  serv- 
ing as  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  commend 
the  Canadian  Vietnam  Veterans  Coali- 
tion for  its  leadership  in  preparing  this 
memorial. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
score  keeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32.  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 

This  report,  which  is  the  first  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through  November  26.  1993.  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 
The  estimates  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues,  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  (H.  Con.  Res. 
287),  show  that  current  level  spending 
is  below  the  budget  resolution  by  J1.2 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  is  equal 
to   the  budget  resolution   in   outlays. 


Current  level  is  $0.1  billion  above  the 
revenue  floor  in  1994  and  below  by  $30.3 
billion  over  the  5  years.  1994-98.  The 
current  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amount  is  $312.7  billion.  $0.1  billion 
below  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
1994  of  $312.8  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26. 1994. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington  DC- 
DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report, 
my  first  for  fiscal  year  1994.  shows  the  effects 
of  Congressional  action  on  the  1994  budget 
and  is  current  through  November  26,  1993,  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103rd  Congress. 
The  estimates  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues  are  consistent  with  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  assumptions  of  the  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  64).  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as 
amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.Con. 
Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

This  Is  my  first  report  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  103rd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
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tries (PL  103-1741  (27) 

NAfTA  Implementation  Act 
(PL  103-182)    (152) 

Jefferson  Commemorative 
Com  Act  (PL  103- 
186)  (7) 

Gowmment  Secunties  Re- 
form Act  (PL  103- 
202)    

Coast  Guard  Authoruaticri 
(PL  103-206)  II) 

Higher  Educatm  Tech- 
nical Amendments  (PL 
103-208) 3 

Total  signed  into  law  687i90 


241.770 
(183.477) 

ENTITLEMENTS  AND 

(183.477) 

MANDATORIES 

Budget  resolution  baseline  esti- 

mates of  appropnated  enti- 

557.415 

757  794 

878,100 

tlements  and  other  manda- 
tory programs  not  ytt  en- 
acted'    

(22.700) 


1.712 


Total  current  level" 
Total  budget  resolution 


1.222.005 
1.223.249 


1.218.085 
1.218.149 


905.429 
905.349 


(292)     

42.579      Amount  remaining 

,,.,,  Under  budget  leso- 

l'."5      lution  1.244  64      

(146)     Over  budget  resolu- 

161.188      _ tion  80 

(9g       _  <  Includes  budget  committee  estimate  ot  S2  4  billion  in  outlay  savings  for 

FCC  spectrum  license  tees 
13  ini  'Includes  changes  to  baseline  estimates  ol  appropnated  mandatories  due 

:  ;;,     "~ to  enactment  of  Pi  103-66 

"    '     'In  accordance  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  the  total  does  not  in- 

clude S3.781  million  in  budget  authority  and  S5.926  million  in  outlays  in 

*■"'      emergency  funding. 

(44)     4^  II,,  reouesi  ol  Committee  staff,  current  level  does  not  include  scoring 

8.813      of  section  601  of  PL  102-391 

Notes  Amounts  m  parentheses  are  negative.  Detail  may  not  add  due  to 

"3.014      rounding 

(46.061) 

2,063 

IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
2*"       IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

12-636 _.        Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 

{'jjj,    eral  debt  run  up  by  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  stood  at 

"•9"    - $4,511,229,509,376.83  as  of  close  of  busi- 

'  '    "■     ness  yesterday  afternoon,  January  26. 

Averaged  out,  every  man,  woman,  and 
,2,  child  in  America  owes  a  part  of  this 

massive  debt  run  up  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  per  capita 
share  stands  at  $17,303.56. 

I   might   add,    parenthetically,    that 
the  national  debt  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  January  26  a  year  ago,   1993, 
"    - stood  at  $4,171,137,611,859.33.  I  did  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  mathematical  computation, 

(3)    and  I  discovered  that  the  national  debt 

increased    during    the    past    year    by 
(5,959)        27489     $340,091,897,517.50  in  this  1-year  period. 
I  would  further  add,  parenthetically, 

(1)     that  although  you  hear  a  cacophony  of 

12  political  voices  in  the  arena  claiming 

that  this  debt  was  run  up  by  this  Presi- 
IJI  dent  or  that  President,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  dead  cat  lies  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Be- 
cause no  President,  not  Ronald 
^  Reagan,  not  George  Bush,  not  Bill  Clin- 
ton, can  spend  a  dime  that  has  not  first 

''     ■ — been  authorized   and  appropriated   by 

the    Congress    of   the    United    States. 

'"'    Anybody  knowing  anything  about  the 

(152)         (151)    Constitution  is  bound  to  realize  that. 

All  appropriations  begin  in  the  House 

,7)  of  Representatives,  and  they  must  be 

approved  by  the  Senate  as  well. 

(,i        That  is  the  fiscal  situation  down  to 

the  penny.  I  have  been  making  this  re- 

'" port  daily,  every  day  that  the  Senate 

has  been  in  session,  for  3  years  now.  I 

will  continue  as  long  as  Congress  fails 

458.579        27.329     ^°  '^^  Something  to  correct  the  error  of 
its  ways. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  W.  LaCOMB 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  January 
3,  1994,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  LaComb,  a  resi- 
dent of  Pahrump,  NV,  retired  from  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  [DNA]  after 
almost  30  years  of  service.  In  his  capac- 
ity as  chief  of  the  construction  divi- 
sion, he  was  responsible  for  the  safe 
and  cost-effective  design  of  20  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  was  associated 
with  the  construction  and  execution  of 
56  tests  since  1966. 

Mr.  LaComb  entered  the  Montana 
School  of  Mines  in  September  1951  and 
was  awarded  a  B.S.,  mining  engineer- 
ing, in  June  1955.  He  worked  and  gained 
experience  as  a  miner,  mining  engi- 
neer, mine  owner,  supervisory  geolo- 
gist, soils  engineer,  testing  laboratory 
manager,  construction  project  engi- 
neer, and  mining  consultant  prior  to 
joining  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  in 
1966.  He,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  above, 
was  also  a  pilot  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

While  at  DNA.  Mr.  LaComb  was  the 
prime  factor  in  improving  underground 
technology  to  support  underground  nu- 
clear weapons  effects  testing  programs. 
His  guidance,  dedication,  expertise  and 
attention  to  detail  have  kept  the  DNA 
testing  programs  within  the  inter- 
national agreements  of  the  1962  Nu- 
clear Atmospheric  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  early  nuclear  weapons  effects 
test  programs  in  the  mid-1960's  were 
initial  attempts  to  duplicate  atmos- 
pheric test  conditions  in  an  under- 
ground nuclear  environment.  Develop- 
ment of  procedures  for  nuclear  byprod- 
uct containment  and  the  safe  recovery 
of  test  articles  after  exposure  were  of 
paramount  importance.  Mr.  LaComb 
initiated  engineering  programs  to 
quantify  the  underground  nuclear  envi- 
ronment and  to  develop  procedures  for 
using  the  explosive  energy  for  the  con- 
trolled containment  of  radioactive  de- 
bris. Through  his  leadership,  it  has  be- 
come standard  procedure  to  conduct 
underground  nuclear  weapons  effect 
tests  with  little  or  no  prompt  release  of 
radioactivity  and  with  the  capability 
of  recovering  test  specimens  within 
hours  of  the  detonation. 

The  DNA  underground  nuclear  weap- 
ons effects  test  program  has  served  to 
validate  the  reliability  and  effective- 
ness of  our  nuclear  forces  and  has 
helped  to  insure  the  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  recognition  to 
Mr.  LaComb,  who  did  so  much  to  help 
our  country. 
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FIFRA 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  1478.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA].  I  join  in  this 
effort  primarily  because  I  believe  we 
need   to   rethink    the   Delaney   clause 


which  very  clearly  needs  reform. 
Though  I  may  not  find  myself  in  total 
agreement  with  each  and  every  provi- 
sion of  S.  1478,  I  believe  it  represents  a 
starting  point  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

As  the  Congress  pursues  FIFRA  re- 
form, a  number  of  alternative  propos- 
als will  no  doubt  emerge.  I  understand 
there  are  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  in  areas  such  as  pesticide  can- 
cellation procedures,  uniform  toler- 
ances, and  children's  risks.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  all  suggestions  in 
these  areas  as  the  reform  process 
moves  forward. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DURWOOD  W.  RINGO, 
JR.,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEM- 
BER ON  SENATE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES, UPON  HIS  DEPARTURE 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  Col.  Durwood 
W,  Ringo.  a  member  of  my  staff  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Colonel 
Ringo.  better  known  to  all  of  us  as 
"Skip",  will  be  departing  the  commit- 
tee to  make  his  mark  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
almost  35  years.  During  that  period  I 
have  been  supported  by  numerous  dedi- 
cated and  professional  staffers.  Skip 
Ringo  is  among  the  best  in  that  group. 
He  is  known  throughout  the  Senate  as 
an  expert  on  aviation  matters  and  as 
an  individual  always  ready  to  take 
that  extra  step  to  support  not  only  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  members, 
but  also  those  members  and  staffers 
not  on  the  committee. 

During  his  5-year  tenure  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Colonel 
Ringo's  expertise  on  defense  programs 
was  most  helpful  to  me  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  when  dealing 
with  such  critical  defense  matters  as 
the  Joint  Primary  Aircraft  Training 
System;  the  T-45  Alternative  Engines; 
the  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles;  the  KC- 
135  Re-engine  as  well  as  the  Advance 
Short  Takeoff  Vertical  Land  Strike 
Fighter  programs.  On  several  of  these 
programs  it  was  his  willingness  to 
challenge  conventional  wisdom  and 
fight  for  the  program.  The  outcome  in- 
evitably led  to  a  better  program  and 
increased  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  joining  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Colonel 
Ringo  had  a  distinguished  23-year  ca- 
reer as  a  Marine  Corps  aviator.  I  proud- 
ly want  to  point  out  that  the  founda- 
tion for  his  notable  military  career  was 
laid  at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston,  SC, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1967. 

During  his  23  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Colonel  Ringo  served  in  numer- 
ous challenging  assignments.  He  flew 
combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
as  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps  Com- 
posite Reconnaissance  Squadron  One. 
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He  graduated  from  the  demanding 
Naval  Test  Pilot  School  in  1982  and 
subsequently  was  assigned  to  the 
strike  aircraft  test  directorate  at  Pa- 
tuxent  River,  MD.  During  his  tour  as  a 
test  pilot,  he  tested  and  proved  the  air- 
worthiness of  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  sophisticated  aircraft.  His  exper- 
tise £is  a  test  pilot  was  recognized  when 
he  was  chosen  as  a  finalist  for  NASA's 
Shuttle  Astronaut  Program. 

Mr.  President,  without  doubt.  Colo- 
nel Ringo's  most  challenging  assign- 
ments were  his  tours  as  the  Marine 
Corps  liaison  officer  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and,  subsequently,  as  the  Director  of 
Senate  Affairs  for  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. It  was  in  these  assignments  that 
many  of  us  first  became  acquainted 
with  Skip  Ringo's  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  although  Colonel 
Ringo's  technical  expertise  can  be  re- 
placed, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
dividual with  Colonel  Ringo's  combina- 
tion of  wit,  warmth  and  high  regard  for 
the  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  know  I  am  joined  by  many  in 
this  Chamber  in  expressing  our  thanks 
to  Colonel  Ringo  and  in  wishing  him 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Patti,  the  best  in 
their  new  endeavors. 


AID  FOR  TRADE 


JERRY  FLESSATE  RETIRES 

Mr,  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  gentleman  who 
has  worked  closely  with  many  in  this 
Chamber  and  whose  career  has  been 
dedicated  to  public  service.  That  man 
is  Jerry  Flessate,  staff  director  for  con- 
gressional affairs  at  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  [DLA]. 

Since  1979.  when  Jerry  became  DLA's 
staff  director  for  congressional  affairs, 
many  of  us  have  met  with  Jerry  or 
have  seen  Jerry  in  the  corridors  and 
hearings  rooms  of  the  Senate.  Rep- 
resenting an  organization  of  more  than 
60,000  people  with  many  diverse  mis- 
sions. Jerry  has  been  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  and  advice  on  is- 
sues critical  to  our  national  security 
and  to  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  worldwide, 

A  true  professional.  Jerry  may  be 
best  known  for  telling  it  like  it  is.  And. 
while  we  may  not  always  have  liked 
what  Jerry  had  to  say,  the  Senate 
could  depend  on  him  for  his  honesty. 

Jerry's  skill  and  dedication  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  received  a  number  of  well-de- 
served merit-based  awards  recognizing 
his  contributions  to  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency.  I  am  proud  to  recognize 
this  outstanding  civil  servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all 
thank  Jerry  for  his  tireless  service,  his 
professionalism,  and  his  good  humor.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending Jerry  Flessate  and  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  retirement. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  months.  Congress  will  begin 
the  process  of  restructuring  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program.  The  last  com- 
prehensive foreign  assistance  act  was 
passed  in  1961.  The  aid  program  and 
agencies  established  in  that  legislation 
were  set  up  to  address  America's  needs 
at  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  Thirty 
years  later,  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  and  a  complete  alteration  of 
the  international  scene.  We  can  no 
longer  wait  to  update  our  foreign  aid 
program  and  make  it  answerable  to  the 
needs  of  our  country  in  this  new  world. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend,  first,  the 
Clinton  administration  for  making  the 
restructuring  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  a  pri- 
ority for  this  year,  and,  second.  Sen- 
ator Sarbanes  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy, 
Trade,  Oceans  and  Environment,  which 
he  chairs,  as  they  prepare  to  take  up 
legislation  for  a  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1994. 

As  we  prepare  to  begin  debate  on  for- 
eign assistance,  it  is  my  hope  and  de- 
sire to  ensure  that  the  issue  of  aid  for 
trade  is  included  within  this  debate. 
This  is  an  issue  in  which  I  have  been 
actively  involved  for  many  years.  In 
the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  the  Aid 
for  Trade  Act  of  1991,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  BENTSEN,  Byrd, 
Baucus,  and  Lieberman,  That  bill 
would  have  increased  the  share  of  our 
foreign  aid  devoted  to  capital  projects 
built  with  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  also  sought  to  reduce  the  share 
of  American  aid  handed  out  as  cash 
with  no  strings  attached.  A  revised  ver- 
sion of  that  legislation  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  99  to  0. 

This  past  spring.  Senators  B'i'RD. 
Baucus,  Lieberman,  Roth,  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  722.  the  Aid  for  Trade  Act  of 
1993.  In  addition  to  calling  for  limits  on 
the  amount  of  U.S.  aid  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  cash,  it  would  grant  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency  new  author- 
ity and  funding  to  handle  capital 
projects.  This  legislation  would  also 
tighten  existing  Buy  America  regula- 
tions in  our  current  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  these  times  of  limited  budgetary 
resources  and  increased  cutbacks,  we 
must  be  increasingly  vigilant  of  the 
ways  we  spend  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers.  As  both  public  and  congres- 
sional support  for  American  foreigm  aid 
continues  to  dwindle,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  we  spend  U.S.  dollars 
wisely  and  in  a  manner  which  will  ben- 
efit countries  which  need  our  assist- 
ance as  well  as  strengthen  oiu-  own 
economy.  Olu-  economic  competitors 
have  already  learned  this  lesson.  They 
have  successfully  used  their  foreign  aid 
programs  to  create  new  markets  for 
their  products.  In  this  new  era  of  fierce 
international  economic  competition, 
we  must  leverage  every  foreign  policy 
assist  we  possess  to  improve  our  posi- 
tion. 
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Therefore,  I  request  today  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy, 
Trade,  Oceans  and  Environment,  hold  a 
hearing  in  conjunction  with  a  new  for- 
eign assistance  act  on  the  issue  of  aid 
for  trade  and  similar  proposals.  I  would 
look  forward  to  testifying  at  such  a 
hearing,  as  would  my  colleagues  who 
support  aid-for-trade  legislation.  It  is 
our  goal  that  aid-for-trade  language  be 
included  in  any  new  foreign  aid  plan 
that  emerges  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  is  considered 
by  the  full  Senate. 

I  thank  Senator  Sarbanes  for  his  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Reform  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  programs  is  indeed  a  vitally 
important  undertaking,  involving  a 
number  of  complex  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  I  know  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  aid-for-trade 
issue  in  particular,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  consider  it  during  hearings 
over  the  next  few  months  on  foreign 
aid  reform  legislation.  It  is  crucial  that 
we  investigate  all  methods  by  which  to 
improve  our  foreign  aid  program  and  to 
make  it  fit  the  pressing  needs  of  today 
and  of  tomorrow.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  BOREN  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore,  and  I 
would  welcome  his  testimony  in  that 
regard. 


REPORTS  OF  HIS  DEMISE  ARE 
GREATLY  EXAGGERATED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  my  very  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator John  Warner,  to  correct  in  these 
official  proceedings  a  very  unfortunate 
statement  in  the  January  24  edition  of 
Roll  Call.  I  normally  find  Roll  Call  to 
be  an  excellent  source  of  news  on  the 
Hill.  The  paper  strives  to  maintain 
high  journalistic  standards,  and  I  thor- 
oughly enjoy  reading  it. 

However,  the  report  that  John  War- 
ner may  not  run  again  was  not  accu- 
rate, and  was  clearly  not  well  re- 
searched. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Senator  Warner  to  Roll 
Call,  which  was  printed  in  the  January 
27  edition  of  that  newspaper. 

Senator  Warner's  letter  corrects  the 
erroneous  report  in  Roll  Call,  and  cites 
the  famous  Mark  Twain  quote  that 
"The  reports  of  his  demise  are  greatly 
exaggerated." 

Senator  John  Warner  is  a  great  and 
dear  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  serves 
his  State  and  Nation  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has 
many  fine  attributes,  but  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  say  that  he  is  retiring. 
He  is  anything  but! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  January  25. 1994. 
The  Editor,  Roll  Call, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Editor:  In  the  immortal  words  of 
Mark  Twain,  "Reports  of  my  demise  are 
greatly  exaggrerated." 

On  January  24.  1994,  without  any  attempt 
to  contact  me  or  my  office  to  verify  some 
rumor,  you  circulated  this  story  on  Capitol 
Hill:  "associates  say  Virgrinla  Sen.  John  War- 
ner may  not  run  again." 

This  is  wrong.  Your  readers  have  been  mis- 
led. 

On  April  30,  1993.  I  publicly  announced  by 
intention  to  seek  re-election.  That  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women  (VFRW)  and  was  carried  accu- 
rately by  the  Virginia  wire  services. 

On  November  3,  1993.  I  reiterated  my  inten- 
tion in  a  press  release  and  added  that,  "as 
has  always  been  my  practice,  I  welcome  all 
challengers." 

Following  the  1994  Senate  election,  I  will 
formally  confirm  my  candidacy  and  "wel- 
come all  challengers." 

I  have  recently  taken  public  positions  that 
the  Republican  Party  of  Virginia  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  a  full  range  of  can- 
didates for  the  U.S.  Senate  race.  Our  Repub- 
lican convention  should  not  just  march  in 
"lock-step"  to  Oliver  North. 

Political  parties  have  an  obligation,  in  my 
judgment,  to  offer  to  the  general  electorate 
only  their  "finest."  At  the  polls,  the  voter, 
most  often,  has  no  choice  other  than  the 
nominees  put  forward  by  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

Further.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  party, 
the  Republican  party,  should  offer  only  can- 
didates with  mature  judgment,  with  records 
of  proven  accomplishments  in  the  private  or 
public  sector,  and  with  unquestioned  char- 
acter and  Integrity.  Voters  will  place  trust, 
confidence  and  cast  their  votes  for  such  can- 
didates. 

I  always  put  Virginia's  best  interests  be- 
fore my  own  political  interests.  I  recognize 
that  my  positions  have  provoked  some  dis- 
agreement within  Republican  ranks,  but 
that  is  the  price  of  leadership. 

My  positions,  however,  provide  no  basis  for 
leaping  to  a  story  suggesting  I  intend  to  re- 
tire. The  simple  courtesy  of  trying  to  con- 
tact me,  or  my  office,  is  the  least  owed  to 
those  in  public  office.  The  public  looks  to 
you  for  accuracy,  credibility,  just  as  they 
look  to  me. 

The  voters  of  Virginia  will  decide  when  it 
is  time  for  me  to  retire,  not  some  anony- 
mous "associates." 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  Warner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  JAMES  B.  TAPP, 
JR. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  James 
Tapp.  Jr.,  as  he  retires  after  more  than 
25  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Colonel  Tapp  is  retiring  from  his  po- 
sition as  associate  director,  legislative 
liaison  at  the  Pentagon.  In  addition  to 
this  position,  he  also  served  as  chief, 
air  operations  division  and  chief.  Sen- 
ate liaison  office.  In  these  critical  posi- 
tions. Colonel  Tapp's  professionalism, 
diplomacy,  and  insight  were  essential 


to  the  flawless  planning  and  execution 
of  hundreds  of  congressional  worldwide 
factfinding  travels.  Additionally,  his 
knowledge  of  the  budget  cycle  and  ex- 
ceptional communicative  skill  were  es- 
sential ingredients  in  explaining  key 
Air  Force  programs  to  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Colonel  Tapp  began  his  Air  Force  ca- 
reer in  1968,  after  graduating  from  Vir- 
ginia Tech,  as  a  civil  engineer  with  the 
306th  Bomb  Wing,  McCoy  AFB,  FL. 
Three  years  later  he  entered  under- 
graduate pilot  training  and  began  the 
flying  portion  of  his  career  as  a  C-141 
pilot  with  the  41st  Military  Airlift 
Squadron,  Charleston  AFB,  SC.  He 
later  focused  on  honing  his  instructor 
skills  at  Squadron  Officer  School  and 
refining  his  leadership  talents  by  at- 
tending Air  Command  and  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL.  Then,  in 
1981,  he  returned  to  Charleston  where 
his  assignment  culminated  as  com- 
mander, 76th  Military  Airlift  Squad- 
ron. 

His  assignment  to  the  Pentagon 
began  in  1988  and  since  that  time  he 
has  interfaced  with  hundreds  of  Mem- 
bers, lending  his  expertise  in  Air  Force 
matters  and  handling  a  myriad  of 
unique  situations.  Colonel  Tapp  epito- 
mizes the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct,  leadership,  diplomacy, 
meticulous  tact,  and  desire  for  perfec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  directly  benefited 
from  the  superb  support  Colonel  Tapp 
has  provided  the  Congress  and  execu- 
tive branch,  in  congratulating  him  for 
a  job  extremely  well  done,  and  wishing 
he  and  his  lovely  wife.  Rosemary,  the 
very  best  in  the  future.  He  will  be  a 
success  in  any  pursuit  he  may  endeavor 
to  undertake.  Colonel  Tapp  is  a  profes- 
sional among  professionals  and  has 
brought  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  relationship  with 
him  and  the  chance  to  know  a  fine  offi- 
cer and  a  special  friend. 


PATRIOT  MISSILES  FOR  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  SOUTH  KOREA:  AN- 
OTHER DISASTER  BY  INDECI- 
SION? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Weighs  De- 
ployment Of  Patriots  to  S.  Korea,"  by 
John  Lancaster  and  Ann  Devroy,  that 
was  published  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  on  page  A17.  This  article 
tells  a  story  that  is  eerily  familiar. 

It's  deja  vu — but  fortunately  not  yet, 
in  Yogi  Berra's  immortal  words,  "all 
over  again."  Once  again,  a  commander 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  field  has 
asked  for  a  weapons  system  for  force 
protection.  Once  again,  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it.  However,  this  time  we  know 
about  the  request  before  enemy  action 
can  injure  or  kill  U.S.  personnel. 


My  colleagues  surely  remember  the 
request  for  tanks  and  infantry  fighting 
vehicles  to  protect  United  States 
Armed  Forces  deployed  in  Mogadishu, 
Somalia.  They  also  remember  that 
Secretary  Aspin  decided  against  pro- 
viding those  needed  armored  vehicles, 
a  decision  that  I  and  many  others 
think  contributed  directly  to  the  loss 
of  19  U.S.  soldiers'  lives  when  their  at- 
tempt to  capture  Mohammed  Farah 
Aideed  became  a  firefight  with  his  mi- 
litia. 

Now,  Gen.  Gary  E.  Luck,  Commander 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
U.S.  Forces,  Korea,  has  reportedly 
"*  *  *  requested  'about  three  dozen'  of 
the  box-like  Patriot  missile  launchers, 
each  of  which  contains  four  missiles." 
He  wants  "*  *  *  to  deploy  the  Patriots 
*  *  *  as  a  partial  defense  around  South 
Korean  ports  and  airfields  that  would 
be  used  by  arriving  United  States  rein- 
forcements in  a  crisis." 

These  surface-to-air  missiles  also 
have  a  limited  antitactical  ballistic 
missile  capability,  one  that  they  dis- 
played so  memorably  during  the  gulf 
war.  The  Patriots  are  needed  in  Korea 
because  "North  Korea  manufactures  a 
variant  of  the  Scud  as  well  as  a  more 
sophisticated  version,  the  Rodong,  with 
a  range  of  up  to  635  miles."  The  Post's 
article  calls  the  longer  range  missile 
the  Rodong,  but  its  correct  name  is  the 
Nodong.  "'This— the  Patriot  SAM  sys- 
tem— is  our  first  line  of  defense  in  the 
event  of  short-range  missile  attacks,' 
said  Frank  Wisner,  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  policy,  in  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing with  reporters,"  the  story  reported. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  once  again 
face  the  situation  of  a  field  commander 
asking  for  a  weapons  system  to  protect 
his  troops,  while  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  stall.  The  story  reports 
that  "an  officer  on  the  military's  Joint 
Staff,  who  spoke  on  condition  of  ano- 
nymity, described  Luck's  request  as 
'still  deep  in  the  pipeline,'  pending  res- 
olution of  South  Korean  concerns. 
'Really  the  South  Koreans  are  driving 
the  train,'  the  officer  said.  'Since  any 
mistakes  would  be  borne  by  them,  we 
want  to  make  absolutely  clear  that 
we're  going  to  defer'  to  Seoul  on  the 
decision." 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  of 
United  States  forces  in  South  Korea  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
commander  on  the  scene,  and  of  his  su- 
periors— in  this  case,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President.  This  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  deferred  to  South 
Korean  sensibilities. 

If  our  troops  in  South  Korea — ap- 
proximately 40,000  men  and  women— 
and  United  States  citizens — perhaps  as 
many  as  100,000,  including  about  6,000 
dependents  of  United  States  military 
personnel — are  threatened  by  North 
Korean  ballistic  missile  attack,  there 
are  only  two  honest  choices — either  do 
what  is  necessary  to  defend  them  from 
attack,  or  get  them  out. 


While  the  story  says  that  "the  Clin- 
ton administration  is  'looking  favor- 
ably' on  a  plan  to  send  Patriot  air  de- 
fense batteries  to  South  Korea  to  guard 
against  possible  missile  attack  by  com- 
munist North  Korea,"  they  haven't  yet 
made  a  decision. 

The  last  time  this  administration 
faced  such  a  decision,  Les  Aspin  report- 
edly "decided  not  to  decide"  on  Gen- 
eral Montgomery's  request  for  tanks 
and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  to  pro- 
tect his  forces  in  Mogadishu,  because 
Aspin  was  worried  about  how  dispatch 
of  these  armored  forces  would  be 
viewed  on  the  Hill  and  in  foreign  cap- 
itals, in  light  of  our  declared  policy  of 
drawing  down  our  forces  in  Somalia. 

Is  Secretary  Aspin  once  again  going 
to  decide  not  to  decide,  this  time  be- 
cause of  concern  about  how  the  South 
Koreans — and  the  North  Koreans — 
would  view  an  action  to  protect  our 
troops  from  attack? 

We  may  be  witnessing  an  instant  re- 
play of  the  Somalia  disaster  by  indeci- 
sion caused  by  President  Clinton's  for- 
eign policy  team  waffling  when  it 
should  have  acted. 

Far  more  lives  are  at  stake  here — and 
far  larger  national  interests — than 
were  at  stake  when  Les  Aspin  waffled 
on  the  tanks  for  Mogadishu.  We  should 
tell  the  South  Koreans  we  are  sending 
the  missiles  now,  because  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  our  troops 
and  our  civilians. 

If  there  is  a  North  Korean  attack— 
and  the  deadline  of  February  22  for 
North  Korean  compliance  with  IAEA 
inspection  requirements  could  bring 
the  current  crisis  to  a  head— we  must 
be  concerned  about  possible  North  Ko- 
rean ballistic  missile  attack.  We  can 
all  remember  the  concern  the  Israelis 
felt  at  the  possibility  of  Iraqi  chemical 
or  biological  warheads  on  the  Scuds 
the  Iraqis  fired  at  Israel.  Well,  the 
same  fears  are  justified  concerning  pos- 
sible North  Korean  attacks  on  South 
Korea. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  stated  that  it  believes  that 
North  Korea  may  have  enough  nuclear 
material  to  have  made  one  or  two  nu- 
clear devices.  While  there  is  doubt 
about  whether  these  devices  exist,  and 
whether,  if  they  do  exist,  they  could  be 
delivered  by  Scud  or  Nodong  missiles, 
prudence  demands  that  we  assume  that 
they  do  exist  and  that  they  can  be  de- 
livered. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  grulf  war  is 
that  Iraq  was  more  advanced  in  its 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  develop- 
ment programs,  and  particularly  in  its 
nuclear  program,  than  we  thought  be- 
fore the  war.  Suppose  that  North 
Korea,  an  obsessively  secretive  state,  is 
also  more  advanced  that  the  cautious 
judgments  we  hear  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve it  is.  Suppose  Les  Aspin  dithers 
and  delays  again.  Then,  suppose  North 
Korea  strikes  with  devastating  surprise 
against    United    States    forces,    forces 


who    have    been    denied    any    defense 
against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Who  will  stand  before  the  American 
people  and  take  the  blame  for  the  dead 
and  wounded?  Will  it  be  the  President 
of  South  Korea?  Or  will  it  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Whether  or  not  President  Clinton 
knows  it,  this  crisis  may  be  the  key  to 
his  Presidency.  Moreover,  it  measures 
his  performance  in  office  against  a 
very  high  standard— Harry  Truman's 
courageous  decision  a  very  high  stand- 
ard—Harry Truman's  courageous  deci- 
sion to  come  to  South  Korea's  aid  after 
North  Korea  invaded  in  June  1950.  In- 
deed, just  as  Truman  said,  the  buck 
does  stop  here,  on  the  President's  desk. 
And  it  will  not  matter  if  he  would  rath- 
er be  doing  health  care  reform  instead. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  waiting  for  the 
decision  on  General  Luck's  request  for 
Patriot  missiles.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
our  forces  and  citizens  in  Korea,  that 
the  decision  comes  quickly  and  that  it 
is  a  positive  decision — to  send  the  Pa- 
triots to  Korea  as  soon  as  possible. 
Otherwise,  Les  Aspin  may  have  a  sec- 
ond, larger  disaster  to  account  for  due 
to  his,  and  the  administration's,  inde- 
cision. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Weighs 
Deployment  Of  Patriots  to  S.  Korea," 
by  John  Lancaster  and  Ann  Devroy, 
that  was  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  on  page  A17,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27.  1994] 

U.S.  Weighs  Deployment  of  Patriots  to  S. 

Korea 

(By  John  Lancaster  and  Ann  Devroy) 

The  Clinton  administration  is  "looking  fa- 
vorably" on  a  plan  to  send  Patriot  air  de- 
fense batteries  to  South  Korea  to  guard 
against  possible  missile  attack  by  com- 
munist North  Korea,  but  no  final  decision 
has  been  made,  senior  officials  said  yester- 
day. 

The  top  U.S.  military  commander  in  South 
Korea.  Army  Gen.  Gary  E.  Luck,  requested 
the  Patriots  earlier  this  month,  officials 
said.  The  Patriots,  the  same  variety  used 
against  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  would  be  deployed  around  major 
ports  and  airfields  and  possibly  the  South 
Korean  capital  of  Seoul. 

Luck  made  his  request  amid  rising  ten- 
sions on  the  Korean  peninsula  stemming 
from  North  Korea's  refusal  to  permit  inter- 
national inspections  of  its  nuclear  facilities. 
U.S.  officials  have  said  repeatedly  that  if  di- 
plomacy fails  to  persuade  North  Korea  to 
permit  the  inspections,  they  will  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions, a  step  that  North  Korea  has  said  could 
lead  to  war. 

Although  U.S.  officials  have  warned  for 
months  that  "time  is  running  out"  for  a  dip- 
lomatic solution,  a  senior  administration  of- 
ficial hinted  strongly  this  week  that  the 
United  Sutes  and  its  allies  have  set  a  vir- 
tual deadline  of  Feb.  22  for  North  Korean 
compliance.  That  !?  the  date  of  the  next 
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meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  In- 
ternal Atomic  Energ-y  Agency,  which  carries 
out  inspections  under  the  nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty.  North  Korea  has  signed 
the  treaty,  but  suspended  adherence  last 
year. 

"Were  talking  of  a  very  short  time  before 
there's  another  board  of  governors  meeting," 
the  official  said. 

U.S.  officials  believe  North  Korea  belli- 
cosity is  more  of  a  negotiating  tactic  than  a 
genuine  threat  to  peace  on  the  peninsula. 
But  given  the  unpredictability  of  the  iso- 
lated Pyongyang  regime,  they  said  it  is  best 
to  be  prepared.  North  Korea  manufactures  a 
variant  of  the  Scud  as  well  as  a  more  sophis- 
ticated version,  the  Rodong.  with  a  range  of 
up  to  635  miles. 

Senior  officials  confirmed  a  report  In  yes- 
terday's New  ■york  Times  that  Luck  had  re- 
quested "about  three  dozen"  of  the  box-like 
Patriot  launchers,  each  of  which  contains 
four  missiles.  They  emphasized,  however, 
that  while  the  administration  is  inclined  to 
grant  Luck's  request,  it  is  waiting  for  a 
green  light  from  South  Korean  officials,  who 
remain  concerned  that  even  the  deployment 
of  defensive  missiles  would  be  read  by  the 
North  as  a  provocation. 

An  officer  on  the  military's  Joint  Staff, 
who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity,  de- 
scribed Luck's  request  as  "still  deep  in  the 
pipeline"  pending  resolution  of  South  Ko- 
rean concerns.  "Really  the  South  Koreans 
are  driving  the  train."  the  officer  said. 
"Since  any  mistakes  would  be  borne  by 
[them],  we  want  to  make  absolutely  clear 
that  we're  going  to  defer"  to  Seoul  on  the 
decision. 

Patriots  are  hardly  a  foolproof  solution  to 
the  North  Korean  missile  threat.  The  mis- 
siles achieved  a  mixed  record  against  Iraqi 
Scuds  and  would  likely  have  an  even  harder 
time  against  the  more  sophisticated 
Rodongs.  That  is  because  the  newer  missiles 
approach  targets  at  higher  speeds  and  steep- 
er angles,  according  to  retired  Air  Force  Col. 
Robert  Gaskin,  who  wrote  a  classified  assess- 
ment of  North  Korean  military  capabilities 
while  a  Pentagon  strategist  in  1991. 

But  senior  defense  officials  asserted  yes- 
terday that  it  makes  sense  to  deploy  the  Pa- 
triots if  only  as  a  partial  defense  around 
South  Korean  ports  and  airfields  that  would 
be  used  by  arriving  U.S.  reinforcements  in  a 
crisis. 

"This  is  our  first  line  of  defense  in  the 
event  of  short-range  missile  attacks."  said 
Frank  Wisner,  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  in  a  breakfast  meeting  with  report- 
ers. Wisner  said  once  the  decision  has  been 
made,  the  Patriots  would  likely  be  sent  to 
South  Korea  from  Army  air  defense  units  in 
Europe,  where  the  need  has  diminished. 

White  House  press  secretary  Dee  Dee 
Myers  said  the  administration  is  "looking 
favorably"  on  Luck's  request.  She  said  no 
final  decision  has  been  made,  but  that  mem- 
bers of  relevant  committees  in  Congress  had 
been  briefed  on  the  potential  move. 

Senior  officials  emphasized  that  plans  were 
underway  to  deploy  the  Patriots  in  South 
Korea— or  preferably  to  sell  them  to  the 
South  Korean  government — even  before  the 
recent  flare-up  over  the  North  Korean  nu- 
clear program. 

"I  got  the  impression  from  Luck  that  even 
if  tensions  had  not  recently  risen,  their  force 
improvement  plans  always  included  the 
eventual  deployment  of  Patriots  to  South 
Korea.  But  because  tensions  had  been  higher, 
they  asked  that"  the  transfer  be  expedited, 
said  an  individual  who  recently  spoke  with 
Luck.  The  United  States  also  is  going  ahead 


with  plans  to  deploy  two  battalions  of 
Apache  helicopters  to  replace  units  equipped 
with  older  Cobra  helicopters. 

A  senior  military  officer  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  South  Korea's  defense  said  the  Pa- 
triots could  "complicate  the  terror  equa- 
tion" on  the  peninsula  by  helping  defend 
major  population  centers.  "It's  a  pretty  wise 
step,  something  we  maybe  should  have  done 
six  months  ago."  the  officer  said.  "If  you 
think  it's  a  good  idea  to  bring  those  rascals 
in  there,  then  probably  they  ought  to  be  in 
there  before  circumstances  deteriorate." 

Officials  would  give  no  timetable  for  final 
approval  or  installation  of  the  Patriot  bat- 
teries but  said  no  serious  objections  had  been 
raised  in  the  administration  or  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress  briefed  on  the  issue  Monday. 

Officials  said  the  White  House  remains 
concerned  that  installing  the  Patriots  would 
"create  new  tensions"  with  North  Korea  that 
would  make  it  resist  further  steps  toward  al- 
lowing inspections.  President  Clinton  has 
vowed  to  prevent  North  Korea  from  obtain- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  but  some  intelligence 
sources  believe  it  already  has  one  such  weap- 
on. In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  Tues- 
day night,  Clinton  repeated  his  broader  com- 
mitment to  "achieving  a  Korean  peninsula 
free  of  nuclear  weapons." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  William  W. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2018.  A  communication  from  the  Comi>- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  compliance  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1993;  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11.  1986.  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-333.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Cruiser  Sailors  Association  relative  to 
Task  Force  16;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-334.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


"Resolution  Chapter  91 

"Whereas,  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  constantly  changing 
in  response  to  changing  world  conditions  and 
threats;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  must  adapt  to  these  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  train  to  respond  to  them 
with  resourcefulness  and  innovation;  and 

"W}i*reas.  as  demonstrated  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  weapons  systems  have 
undergone  great  changes  in  effectiveness, 
speed,  and  range,  since  the  opening  of  the 
National  Training  Center  (NTC)  in  1981;  and 

"Whereas,  beginning  in  1985.  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  NTC  have  continuously 
evaluated  and  analyzed  training  require- 
ments, thereby  identifying  the  need  to  ac- 
quire 238.000  additional  maneuver  acres  ad- 
joining the  NTC  for  realistic  task  force 
training  at  Fort  Irwin.  California  located  in 
San  Bernardino  County;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1986  in  consultation  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  other 
regulatory  agencies,  university  researchers, 
and  representatives  of  concerned  environ- 
mental organizations,  the  army  has  con- 
ducted extensive,  ongoing,  environmental 
studies  to  determine  which  lands  adjoining 
the  NTC  would  meet  the  training  require- 
ment while  minimizing  impacts  on  flora, 
fauna,  and  the  human  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1987  the  army  has  mon- 
itored and  analyzed  real  estate  market  con- 
ditions to  help  identify  the  least  expensive 
configuration  of  lands  meeting  both  training 
mission  and  environmental  compatibility 
goals;  and 

"Whereas,  the  army's  record  of  training  in 
an  ever-improving,  environmentally  respon- 
sible manner  at  the  NTC  has  attracted  inter- 
national interest  and  recognition  as  evi- 
denced by  the  request  of  cabinet  level  offi- 
cials of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  visit  the 
NTC  for  onsite  inspection  of  current  environ- 
mental activities  and  discussion  of  future 
plans  and  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  army's  innovative  environ- 
mental programs  at  the  NTC  have  also  at- 
tracted national  interest  and  recognition  as 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  visit  by  officials 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  for  on- 
site  inspections  of  current  environmental  ac- 
tivities and  discussion  of  future  plans  and 
programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  army's  record  of  environ- 
mental progress  and  successes  at  the  NTC 
has  been  recognized  by  the  environmental 
community  locally  as  evidenced  by  the  NTC 
receiving  the  1992  Conservation  Award  from 
the  Los  Serranos  Group,  San  Gorgonio  chap- 
ter of  the  Sierra  Club  at  the  annual  local  Si- 
erra Club  Founders  Day  dinner  ceremony  in 
Claremont.  California  for  efforts  in  exploring 
geothermal  energy,  as  an  alternative  fuel 
source;  and 

"Whereas,  based  on  review  of  environ- 
mental research  and  consideration  of  the 
army's  identified  land  requirement,  Dr. 
David  Morafka.  internationally  respected  bi- 
ologist and  Director  of  the  Pan-American 
Laboratory  for  Systematics  at  California 
State  University  at  Dominguez  Hills,  inde- 
pendently concluded  in  January  1993  that  ac- 
quisition of  lands  to  the  east  of  Fort  Irwin  in 
the  Silurian  Valley,  now  known  as  the  Silu- 
rian Valley  alternative,  constitutes  the  most 
environmentally  preferable  land  configura- 
tion to  meet  the  army's  requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  analysis  of  overall  project  costs 
for  the  land  configuration  is  also  the  least 
expensive   and   most  cost-effective   for   the 


taxpayers  of  all  acquisition  alternatives  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  public  for  review 
and  comment  during  scoping  meetings  and 
oppwrtunities;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture commends  the  army  for  its  resourceful- 
ness and  diligence  in  seeking  to  accomplish 
its  training  mission  at  the  National  Training 
Center  while  upholding  high  standards  of  en- 
vironmental stewardship;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  acknowl- 
edges and  supports  the  army's  need  to  obtain 
an  additional  238,000  net  maneuverable  acres 
for  training  use;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  concurs 
with  the  army's  goals  of  acquiring  the  need- 
ed maneuver  acreage  in  the  most  environ- 
mentally responsible,  cost-effective  manner; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  endorses 
the  Silurian  Valley  plan  as  the  acquisition 
alternative  that  best  balances  the  require- 
ments of  mission  needs,  environmental  stew- 
ardship, and  cost-effectiveness  for  the  tax- 
payers; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  Commission,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  simi- 
larly support  and  endorse  the  Silurian  Val- 
ley plan  as  the  most  progressive  effort  to 
meet  the  objective  of  providing  for  the  na- 
tional defense  while  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards of  environmental  stewardship;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Governor,  to  each  member  of  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  Commission,  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-335.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Commission  of  Redington  Beach.  Flor- 
ida relative  to  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-336.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

"Resolution  Chapter  79 

"Whereas,  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port is  a  successful  public  facility  and  a  val- 
uable public  resource  to  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles;  and 

"Whereas,  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
November  3,  1992.  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Charter  which  lifts 
longstanding  charter  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  surplus  airport  revenues  for  off-airport 
purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  these  restrictions  were  imposed 
half  a  century  ago,  during  a  period  when 
Mines  Field,  then  a  modest  regional  airfield, 
needed  major  infusions  of  revenue  to  finance 
its  upgrading  to  a  full-fledged  commercial 
airport,  and  airport  operating  profits  were 
the  first  obvious  source  for  these  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  inter- 
vened via  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982.  which  further  restricted 
the  use  of  operating  revenues  to  onsite  uses 
at  airports  accepting  federal  grant  moneys, 
such  as  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
and  San  Francisco  International  Airport; 
and 

"Whereas,  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port has  long  been  a  booming  success  and  no 


longer  requires  such  artificial  restriction  to 
guarantee  its  continued  healthy  operation 
and  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Depart- 
ment of  Airports  is  a  proprietary,  quasi-inde- 
pendent management  entity  whose  careful 
decisions  and  policymaking  will  ensure  that 
the  administrative,  operational,  capital  im- 
provement, and  maintenance  needs  of  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  and  the  other 
airports  under  its  jurisdiction  are  its  fore- 
most concern;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Charter 
amendment  further  ensures  that  no  airport 
moneys  may  be  considered  for  use  offsite 
until  all  airport  needs  are  met;  and 

"Whereas,  prohibitions  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  must  be  re- 
moved by  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government  in  order  to  permit 
the  full  functioning  of  the  charter  amend- 
ment; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  pro- 
vide (Section  2208.  Title  49  Appendix.  United 
States  Code),  either  nationality  or  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  airports  owned  by  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  that  the  local  agency  with 
jurisdiction  may  determine  airport  surplus 
revenues  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  adminis- 
trative, operational,  capital  improvement, 
and  maintenance  needs  of  an  airport  in  any 
given  budgeting  period,  and  may  make  those 
revenues  available  to  meet  other  legitimate 
airport-related  needs  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

POM-337.  A  petition  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  relative 
to  a  plebiscite;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-338.  A  petition  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  relative 
to  a  plebiscite;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-339.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"Resolution  Chapter  63 

"Whereas,  with  the  entrance  of  non-Native 
Americans  into  the  area  that  became  the 
State  of  California,  not  only  were  the  lands 
upon  which  Native  Americans  lived,  hunted, 
fished,  and  gathered  the  products  that  fed 
and  sheltered  them  lost,  but  the  very  earth 
that  was  blessed  and  held  the  remains  of 
tribal  dead  were  destroyed;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  State  of  California,  the 
lack  of  traditional  burial  grounds  has  caused 
a  great  problem  for  many  tribal  peoples;  and 

"Whereas.  Native  Americans  know  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  available  for  claiming  their 
ancestral  remains  and  the  associated  grave 
goods,  but  do  not  have  access  to  tribal  burial 
grounds;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  hereby  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  minimum  of 


two  sites,  at  least  one  each  in  northern  and 
southern  California,  to  accommodate  the 
burial  and  reburlal  of  Native  Americans;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  sites  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  that  is  returned  to  Native 
Americans  for  this  purpose,  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  the  present  and  projected  needs 
of  Native  Americans  in  this  state,  be  near 
existing  tribal  communities,  be  easily  acces- 
sible, and  be  located  in  appropriate  natural 
settings;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-340.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Alaska  Porcupine  Caribou  Commission  rel- 
ative to  the  Arctic  Monitoring  and  Assess- 
ment Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

POM-341.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Henry.  Tennessee 
relative  to  Interstate  69;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-342.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  95 

"Whereas,  through  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act  and  its  amendments,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  necessary  task  of 
cleaning  up  our  nation's  air;  and 

"Whereas,  a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  steps  to  be  taken  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution and  the  adverse  impact  those  steps 
may  have  upon  the  economy,  the  business 
climate,  and  the  cost  of  government:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990,  the  states  classified  as  ex- 
treme or  severe  non-attainment  areas  are 
forced  to  adopt  employee  commute  options 
and  trip  reduction  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  efforts  to  clean  the  nation's  air 
are  being  conducted  through  the  imposition 
of  onerous  and  burdensome  travel  restric- 
tions on  the  employees  of  companies  having 
one-hundred  or  more  employees;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
launched  this  ill-conceived  initiative 
through  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  its  amend- 
ments, modeled  after  California  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of 
California's  progrram  are  now  coming  to  the 
surface;  and 

"Whereas,  trip  reduction  efforts  have  cost 
California  between  $136  and  $197  million  per 
year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  costs  experienced  by  Cali- 
fornia amount  to  approximately  $3,000  per 
car  taken  off  the  road  and  $232  per  employee; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  the  economies  of  just  the 
ten  non-attainment  areas  a  staggering  $1.5 
billion  per  year  or  $337  per  employee;  and 

"Whereas.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  that  trip  reduction  programs  will 
only  yield  a  1-3  percent  reduction  in  vehicle 
traffic  which  will  be  quickly  reversed  by  ex- 
pected urban  growth;  and 

"Whereas.  Trip  reductions  and  any  result- 
ing benefits  will  be  short-lived  at  best  and 
will  never  meet  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  the  California  experience,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  studies,  and  urban  growth 
have  demonstrated;  and 
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"Whereas.  The  General  Accounting-  Office 
believes  that  virtually  none  of  the  trip  re- 
duction measures  called  for  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  will  significantly  reduce  emissions:  and 

'•Whereas.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
believes  that  market-based  trip  reduction 
measures  will  be  required  if  traffic  and  emis- 
sions are  to  be  successfully  reduced;  and 

"Whereas.  Recent  studies  cited  by  Trans- 
portation Quarterly  indicate  that  not  more 
than  nine  percent  of  all  cars  are  responsible 
for  as  much  as  fifty  percent  of  automotive 
emissions;  and 

"Whereas.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  concluded  that  the  existing  models  used 
to  predict  emission  reductions  for  trip  reduc- 
tion measures  cannot  be  used  with  con- 
fidence to  estimate  reductions;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  no  data  or  analysis  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  man- 
dates will  accomplish  the  trip  and  emission 
reductions  mandated  in  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  is  obvious  to  every  employer, 
employee,  governmental  entity,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  the  costs  and  re- 
sults of  the  mandated  trip  reduction  meas- 
ures do  not  justify  the  economic  and  social 
hardships  which  will  occur  in  non-attain- 
ment areas  if  employee  trip  reduction  man- 
dates continue  as  part  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
and 

"Whereas.  Despite  the  fact  that  other  ave- 
nues may  be  available  which  would  result  in. 
among  other  things,  the  elimination  of  the 
federal  mandate  for  a  vehicle  reduction  pro- 
gram, it  is  imperative  that  the  path  chosen 
not  result  in  the  disruption  of  many  critical 
and  environmentally  desirable  programs 
along  with  the  desired  elimination  of  such 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
employees  and  the  employers  of  time  State 
of  Illinois,  as  well  as  other  states,  to  chose 
the  course  of  action  which  is  directed  to- 
wards accomplishing  one  thing— the  elimi- 
nation of  the  federally  mandated  vehicle  trip 
reduction  program;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  eighty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring  herein.  That 
we  strongly  urge  Governor  Jim  Edgar  and 
the  members  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Delegation  to  work  with  other  states  and 
their  congressional  delegations  to  seek 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990  so  as  to  eliminate  the  provision 
that  an  Employer  Trip  Reduction  program 
be  required  in  extreme  and  severe  non-at- 
tainment areas  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  leave 
such  program  as  an  option  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  States  based  on  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  such  program;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor Jim  Edgar  and  every  member  of  the  Il- 
linois Congressional  Delegation  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  every  affected  state." 

POW-343.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
"Whereas,  there  is  proposed  legrislation  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  place  addi- 
tional standards  and  restrictions,  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  states,  on  aboveground 
storage  tanks;  and 

"Whereas,  the  enactment  of  federal  re- 
quirements that  must  be  implemented  by  the 
states  results  in  an  additional  burden  for  fi- 
nancially troubled  states:  and 


"Whereas,  the  State  of  Montana  is  already 
in  the  process  of  implementing  complex  re- 
quirements for  regulation  and  removal  of  un- 
derground storage  tanks;  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation  and  removal  of 
underground  storage  tanks  have  been  costly 
and  frustrating  to  Montana  citizens,  neces- 
sitating extraordinary  financial  measures  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  storage  tanks; 
and 

"Whereas,  additional  federal  requirements 
for  aboveground  storage  tanks  would  impair 
the  state's  ability  to  address  the  environ- 
mental hazards  of  storage  tanks  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Montana  already 
has  a  comprehensive  uniform  fire  code  that 
regulates  the  siting  and  construction  of 
aboveground  storage  tanks.  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  Congress  be 
strongly  urged  to  refrain  from  imposing  on 
aboveground  storage  tanks  new  standards 
and  restrictions  that  must  be  implemented 
by  the  states. 

(2)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  Montana  Congrressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-344.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Nevada  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion relative  to  Social  Security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-345.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  536 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  considering 
whether  or  not  to  renew  China's  Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation status;  and 

"Whereas.  Initially  granted  in  1979.  Most- 
Favored-Nation  status  has  benefited  both 
countries  in  their  trade  and  economic  ex- 
changes; and 

"Whereas,  since  1979.  Sino-U.S.  trade  has 
increased  fourfold,  from  $2.45  billion  to  $11.77 
billion:  and 

"Whereas.  American  investment  in  China 
has  grown  from  practically  nothing  to  $4.31 
billion;  and 

"Whereas.  China  has  invested  more  than 
$400  million  in  the  U.S.A.  since  1979;  and 

"Whereas,  without  the  sound  basis  pro- 
vided by  the  mutual  MFN  status,  Sino-U.S. 
trade  could  not  have  developed  to  the 
present  level;  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  eighty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, that  we  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
renew  the  Most-Favored-Nation  status  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-346.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  27 

"Whereas,  health  care  costs  are  already 
consuming  14%  of  the  gross  national  product 
and  are  still  rising:  and 

"Whereas,  the  country's  inability  to  slow 
health  care  spending  threatens  the  nation's 
economic  security;  and 

"Whereas,  businesses  are  being  forced  to 
confront  rising  health  care  costs  by  cutting 
back  benefits  and  wages  for  employees;  and 


"Whereas,  American  workers  stand  ready 
to  help  reduce  what  their  employers  spend 
on  health  care  but  not  by  giving  up  benefits; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  increasing  statistical 
evidence  that  it  is  not  just  health  care  costs 
that  are  out  of  control  but  our  health  care 
spending;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
agrees,  having  said  in  effect  that  there  is  no 
incentive  to  control  our  health  care  spending 
because  once  we  get  past  the  deductible  we 
are  all  spending  someone  else's  money;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  this  the  normal  mar- 
ket factors  do  not  come  in  to  play  in  our 
health  care  spending  like  they  do  for  the  rest 
of  our  spending;  and 

"Whereas,  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  169 
bipartisan  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  102nd  Congress  sponsored  legislation 
aimed  at  providing  a  real  incentive  for 
Americans  to  reduce  their  health  care  spend- 
ing, by  providing  them  the  option  of  having 
Medical  Savings  Accounts;  and 

"Whereas,  with  Medical  Savings  Accounts 
Americans  would  be  free  to  manage  their 
own  routine  health  care  by  letting  them 
choose  the  doctors,  hospitals,  and  treat- 
ments they  want,  while  being  protected 
against  the  cost  of  catastrophic  bills  and  ill- 
nesses; and 

"Whereas,  the  administrative  savings  real- 
ized by  Americans  paying  routine  health 
care  bills  directly  would  provide  a  real  and 
immediate  savings  to  our  health  care  sys- 
tem; and 

"Whereas,  a  grrowing  number  of  influential 
business  leaders  and  syndicated  columnist 
throughout  the  country  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach and  are  calling  for  a  change  in  the 
tax  code  that  would  allow  employees  to  keep 
any  money  they  did  not  spend  out  of  their 
account  each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  RAND  Study,  among  others, 
has  proven  that  people  who  pay  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  own  health  care  bills 
spend  less  and  utilize  the  health  care  system 
less,  without  suffering  any  adverse  health 
conditions;  and 

"Whereas,  Medical  Savings  Accounts,  by 
distributing  the  money  currently  being  spent 
on  health  insurance,  in  effect  make  the 
money  put  into  each  worker's  account  that 
worker's  own  money;  and 

"Whereas,  making  Medical  Savings  Ac- 
counts an  available  option  will  provide  the 
incentive  needed  to  reduce  our  health  care 
spending;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  Senate  Concurring  herein.  That 
we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
enact  the  appropriate  changes  in  the  tax 
code  to  allow  employers  to  set  up  tax-free 
Medical  Savings  Accounts  that  empower 
consumers  to  control  medical  care  spending; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Medical  Savings  Accounts 
be  included  as  an  option  of  choice  in  any 
health  care  reform  package  developed  by 
Congrress  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  Illi- 
nois' Congressional  delegation.  " 

POM-347.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Resolution  Chapter  ii5 

"Whereas,  women,  men,  and  children  have 
been  raped  in  systematic  conduct  by  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia:  and 


"Whereas,  this  terror  has  been  condemned 
internationally  as  a  crime  ag-ainst  humanity; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  victims,  including 
many  women  and  children,  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rape  or  other  sexual  abuse;  and 

"Whereas,  the  rapes  and  other  incidents  of 
sexual  abuse  are  being  carried  out  in  particu- 
larly sadistic  ways  so  as  to  inflict  the  maxi- 
mum humiliation  and  terror;  and 

"Whereas,  the  systematic  use  of  rape  and 
other  sexual  abuse  In  this  pervasive  manner 
demonstrates  a  pattern  of  conduct  know- 
ingly used  by  the  military  as  a  weapon  of 
war,  with  the  conscious  intention  of  demor- 
alizing and  terrorizing  communities  and 
driving  them  from  their  home  regions 
through  demonstration  of  the  terrible  power 
of  the  invading  force,  thereby  achieving  the 
intended  result  of  providing  the  invading 
force  with  a  tactical  military  advantage;  and 

"Whereas,  use  of  rape  and  other  sexual 
abuse  as  a  military  strategy  in  this  con- 
scious, systematic,  and  pervasive  manner  is 
not  akin  to  the  incidental  abuses  that  have 
been  evidenced  in  prior  wars,  but  must  be 
recognized  as  the  knowing,  systematic  weap- 
on of  terror  that  it  is;  and 

"Whereas,  an  ancillary  purpose  behind  this 
systematic  conduct  appears  to  be  a  desire  to 
achieve  "ethnic  cleansing";  and 

"Whereas,  the  rape  and  other  sexual  abuse 
is  a  terrible  component  of  an  overall  pattern 
of  destruction  of  life,  property,  and  human 
rights:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  declared  rap)e  when  committed  in 
armed  conflict  and  directed  against  any  ci- 
vilian population,  a  crime  against  humanity; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  histori- 
cally taken  the  lead  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  identify,  condemn,  and  outlaw  weap- 
ons of  war  that  rely,  for  their  success,  upon 
the  terror  they  instill  in  civilian  popu- 
lations, and  to  condemn  wartime  conduct 
that  violates  human  rights  and  dignities; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  condemn,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  war  atrocities  re- 
lating to  the  systematic  use  of  rape  and 
other  sexual  abuse  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren by  the  military;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  for  other 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    GRAMM    (for    himself.    Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 

Coverdell,    Mrs.    Hutchinson.    Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 

Faircloth,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  guarantee  individuals  and 
families  continued  choice  and  control  over 
their  doctors,  hospitals,  and  health  care 
services,  to  secure  access  to  quality  health 
care  for  all,  to  ensure  that  health  coverage  is 
portable  and  renewable,  to  control  medical 
cost  inflation  through  market  incentives  and 
tax  reform,  to  reform  medical  malpractice 
litigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SARBANES): 

S.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  periods  of  delay  provided  for  civil- 
ian and  military  retiree  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 

S.  1806.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  fee  required 
for  the   use  of  public  recreation  areas  at 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MATHEWS): 

S.  Res.  179.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  commending  The  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Bicentennial;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  fee  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  public  recreation 
areas  at  lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

engineers  lake  user  fees  act  of  1994 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  rescind 
an  onerous  new  user  fee  which  was  cre- 
ated in  last  year's  omnibus  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill.  This  new  user  fee, 
which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
middle-class  tax  hike,  would  apply  to 
day  use  activities  at  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  lakes. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  depends 
heavily  upon  corps  lakes  for  tourism 
and  recreation.  And  although  camping 
overnight  is  very  popular,  the  majority 
of  the  visitors  to  our  lakes  come  for 
the  day  to  launch  their  boats,  eat  a 
picnic  lunch,  swim,  or  fish. 

In  the  past,  visitors  have  enjoyed 
these  activities  at  no  cost,  which  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  since  the  facilities 
themselves  were  paid  for  with  tax  dol- 
lars long  ago.  However,  the  law  now  di- 
rects the  corps  to  collect  a  fee  for  the 
use  of  boat  ramps  and  swimming 
beaches. 

Several  of  my  constituents  have 
asked  me,  "Senator  Nickles,  where  did 
these  fees  come  from?  Who  proposed 
them?"  Mr.  President,  I  will  include  for 
the  Record  two  pages  from  President 
Clinton's  budget  manifesto  "A  Vision 
of  Change  for  America"  which  he  re- 
leased nearly  one  year  ago.  In  this  doc- 
ument, on  page  77.  President  Clinton 


asked  Congress  to  place  user  fees  on 
boat  ramps  and  swinrmiing  beaches  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes.  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill  was  then  considered  and 
enacted  by  Congress  last  August.  I  op- 
posed this  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  passed  after  a  tie  was  broken 
by  Vice  President  Gore's  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  negative  impact  these  new 
lake  fees  will  have  on  Oklahoma's  tour- 
ism and  recreation  industry.  Tourism 
is  very  important  to  our  economy,  and 
even  a  small  fee  will  cause  visitors  to 
refrain  from  using  these  facilities  and 
spend  their  money  elsewhere.  This  will 
be  especially  hard  on  the  many  small, 
rural  communities  which  surround  our 
lakes. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  administering  the  fees 
will  consume  most  if  not  all  the  reve- 
nue they  may  generate.  The  corps  be- 
lieves these  fees  can  be  collected  for 
little  or  no  extra  cost,  but  I  believe  ap- 
plying the  legendary  corps'  bureauc- 
racy to  this  task  is  bound  to  create 
more  problems  than  it  solves. 

The  public  outcry  against  this  tax  on 
public  recreation  is  just  now  beginning. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  predict  that  it  will 
grow  very  loud  indeed.  Few  Members  of 
Congress  and  even  fewer  constituents 
have  yet  deciphered  section  5001  of  H.R. 
2264.  However,  when  the  spring  crowds 
arrive  and  the  corps  begins  charging 
people  to  launch  their  boat,  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthy  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Vision  of  Change  for  America 
what  we  must  now  do 

Interior/Implement  a  Federal  irrigation 
water  surcharge.  Authorize  a  per  acre-foot 
surcharge  on  water  sales  to  Reclamation 
projects  throughout  the  West  (except  for  the 
Central  Valley  Project  in  California,  for 
which  a  similar  surcharge  was  recently  en- 
acted). Revenue  from  the  surcharge  would  be 
deposited  into  a  special  fund  for  use  (subject 
to  appropriations)  in  mitigating  harm  to  fish 
and  wildlife  caused  by  irrigation.  These  costs 
are  currently  paid  by  the  Federal  taxpayer 
or  repaid  by  project  beneficiaries  (without 
interest)  over  50  years.  The  surcharge  would 
also  encourage  more  rational  water  use  that 
would  reduce  the  harmful  impacts  of  non- 
point  source  pollution.  Estimated  savings 
are  $15  million  in  1997.  $45  million  over  four 
years. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers/Increase  recre- 
ation fees  at  existing  Corps  of  Engineers 
areas.  This  proposal  would  give  the  Conis  of 
Engineers  authority  to  increase  certain 
camping  fees  and  eliminate  free  camping 
sites  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Corps  of  Engineers'  cost  that  are  offset  by 
the  users  of  these  facilities.  Additionally, 
the  Corps  could  add  fees  for  use  of  some  fa- 
cilities. The  fee  increases  would  be  in  the 
range  of  $1  to  S3  per  site  or  activity,  but  in 
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no  case  greater  than  S3  per  site  or  activity. 
Fees  would  not  be  charged  for  wayside  exhib- 
its, overlook  sites,  general  visitor  informa- 
tion, or  comfort  facilities.  The  increased  fees 
would  be  collected  in  a  si)ecial  account  to  be 
used  (subject  to  appropriation)  to  offset 
recreation  program  costs.  No  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers entrance  fees  would  be  charged.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  currently  charges  camp- 
ing fees,  averaging  S6  per  site,  and  special- 
use  fees  for  activities  such  as  use  of  group 
picnic  shelters.  Estimated  savings  over  four 
years,  $72  million,  including  $18  million  in 
1997. 

Interior/Increase  recreation  fees  at  certain 
national  parks  and  other  recreation  areas. 
Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  increase  entrance  fees  for  cer- 
tain National  Park  Service  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  areas.  Also  establish  en- 
trance fees  at  other  National  Park  units  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  developed 
recreation  sites  where  justifiable.  Where  ap- 
propriate, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
would  also  increase  special-use  permit 
charges.  With  the  exception  of  entrance  to 
national  parks,  increases  in  current  fees 
would  be  no  greater  than  S3  per  entry.  This 
proposal  would  generate  an  anticipated  S147 
million  in  1994-1997  receipts  (S45  million  in 
1997)  to  be  used,  subject  to  appropriation,  to 
maintain  and  enhance  recreational  opportu- 
nities furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.* 


By  Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.    CovERDELL,    Mrs.    Hutch- 
ison, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Faircloth,  and 
Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  guarantee  individ- 
uals and  families  continued  choice  and 
control   over  their  doctors,   hospitals, 
and  health  care  services,  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  quality  health  care  for  all,  to 
ensure  that  health  coverage  is  portable 
and  renewable,  to  control  medical  cost 
Inflation    through    market    incentives 
and   tax   reform,   medical   malpractice 
litigation,     and    for    other    purposes; 
which  was  introduced. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY  HEALTH  ACCESS 
SAVINGS  ACT 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dear  colleagues  for  letting  me  have 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  health 
care  bill  aimed  at  helping  Americans 
get  and  keep  good  health  insurance, 
and  trying  to  fund  a  system  that  will 
help  every  American  get  health  insur- 
ance, and  trying  to  reform  the  system, 
building  on  the  strengths  of  a  system— 
that,  with  all  of  its  problems,  is  the 
greatest  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world— and  trying  to  fix  what  is  bro- 
ken, without  destroying  what  we  all 
love  about  the  American  health  care 
system. 

In  the  last  6  months,  together  with 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  I 
have  held  town  meetings  all  over 
America.  I  held  a  meeting  in  Denver,  as 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
knows.  We  held  public  forums  in  San 
Diego,  in  Miami,  in  Indianapolis,  and 
in  Houston,  basically  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  Americans  and  their 
concerns  about  health  care.  I  think  the 


American  people  want  change  in  the 
health  care  system.  They  want  insur- 
ance that  you  do  not  lose  when  you 
change  jobs.  They  want  insurance  that 
you  do  not  lose  when  you  get  sick. 
They  want  to  make  the  system  more 
efficient,  more  competitive.  They  want 
to  deal  with  legal  liability.  They  want 
to  give  the  consumer  more  choices. 
They  want  to  bring  the  pressures  of 
price  competition  to  bear  in  the  health 
care  market.  But  they  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  take  over  and  run  the 
health  care  system. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
will  make  insurance  portable,  so  you 
can  change  jobs  without  losing  it;  that 
will  make  insurance  permanent,  so  it 
can  never  be  canceled  or  taken  away, 
as  long  as  you  pay  your  premiums.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  that  will 
provide  a  system  where  we  can  help  the 
working  people  of  this  country  get  and 
keep  good  private  health  insurance;  cut 
down  on  paperwork;  cut  down  on  litiga- 
tion, and  produce  market  competition. 
But  there  are  really  two  impediments 
to  adopting  a  health  care  bill  in  this 
Congress,  and  both  of  them  come  from 
the  President.  One  is  the  insistence  of 
the  President  on  having  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  and  run  the  health  care 
system. 

We  can  fix  what  is  wrong  with  the 
health  care  system  in  America  today 
without  having  the  Government  take 
over  and  run  the  health  care  system. 
We  can  fix  what  is  wrong  in  the  health 
care  system  today,  without  denying 
people  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
health  insurance  and  their  own  doctor. 
The  President  talks  about  private 
health  insurance,  but,  under  his  bill, 
private  health  insurance  is  canceled, 
people  are  forced  to  buy  health  insur- 
ance and  buy  health  care  through  the 
Government. 

Under  the  President's  plan.  If  any- 
body tries  to  sell  you  private  health  in- 
surance in  competition  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  fined  SIO.OOO.  The 
bottom  line  with  this  Comprehensive 
Family  Health  Access  and  Savings  Act 
that  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  10 
of  my  colleagues  is  that  we  can  fix 
what  is  wrong  with  the  health  care 
coverage  system  in  America,  making 
sure  it  is  portable  and  permanent  and 
help  working  people  get  it  and  keep  it 
and  promote  competition.  But  we  can 
do  it  without  having  the  Government 
take  over  and  run  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  can  do  it  by  preserving  the 
right  of  people  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. We  can  do  it  by  assuring  that 
when  people  are  sick,  they  talk  to  a 
doctor,  not  a  bureaucrat.  That,  I  think. 
Is  the  choice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  legislate 
this  year.  I  do  believe  the  problems  in 
the  health  care  system  need  to  be 
fixed.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  fix 
the  problems  in  the  health  care  system 
by  destroying  the  greatest  health  care 
system  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 


by  tearing  down  what  is  right  with  the 
health  care  system  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  and  rebuild  it  in  the 
image  of  Government.  I  believe  In  pri- 
vate medicine,  and  so  do  the  American 
people. 

If  there  were  only  one  choice  in  fix- 
ing the  problems  that  exist  in  the 
American  health  care  system  and  that 
choice  was  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan.  Americans  might  be  torn.  But 
there  are  other  choices.  We  can  fix 
what  is  broken  without  destroying  the 
things  about  the  system  that  we  love: 
The  quality,  the  choices,  the  freedom. 
Who  can  argue  in  a  free  society  that  an 
American  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
go  out  into  the  marketplace  and  buy 
private  health  insurance?  Who  can 
argue  that  in  a  free  society  we  should 
cancel  people's  private  health  Insur- 
ance against  their  will  and  force  them 
to  pay  money  to  a  Government  collec- 
tive to  buy  health  care,  and  if  they  are 
unhappy  with  its  services,  force  them 
to  continue  to  pay  and  deny  them  the 
right  to  go  out  and  buy  private  health 
insurance. 

That  is  what  the  President's  bill 
does.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  I  think 
we  can  fix  what  is  broken,  without  de- 
stroying private  medicine  in  America 
as  we  know  it  today  and  as  we  love  It 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
The  Comprehensive  Family  Health  Access 

AND  Savings  Act 
I.  enhance  security  for  those  presently 

insured    by    making    private    insurance 

portable  and  permanent 
Portability 

To  enhance  the  capacity  of  American 
workers  to  change  jobs  without  losing  their 
health  insurance  coverage,  existing  law 
under  COBRA  (which  allows  individuals  tem- 
porarily to  continue  their  health  insurance 
coverage  after  leaving  their  place  of  employ- 
ment by  paying  their  premiums  directly) 
would  be  modified  to  allow  individuals  two 
additional  lower-cost  options  to  keep  their 
health  insurance  coverage  during  their  tran- 
sition between  jobs.  Workers  could: 

(A)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly; 

(B)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly,  but  with  a  lower  premium  reflect- 
ing a  $1,000  deductible:  or 

(C)  Continue  their  current  insurance  cov- 
erage during  the  18  months  covered  by 
COBRA  by  paying  their  insurance  premiums 
directly,  but  with  a  lower  premium  reflect- 
ing a  $3,000  deductible. 

With  these  options,  the  typical  monthly 
premium  paid  for  a  family  of  four  would  drop 
by  as  much  as  20  percent  when  switching  to 
a  $1,000  deductible  and  as  much  as  52  percent 
when  switching  to  a  $3,000  deductible.  Also, 
premium  payments  made  by  families  would 
now  be  excluded  from  income  in  the  manner 
described  in  title  III  of  this  bill. 


In  addition,  individuals  would  be  permitted 
to  make  penalty-free  withdrawals  from  their 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  and  401(k)s 
to  pay  for  health  insurance  coverage  during 
the  transition  period. 

The  transition  period  of  coverage  would 
end  once  a  person  is  in  a  position  to  get  cov- 
erage from  another  employer. 
Permanence 

Health  insurance  would  be  made  perma- 
nent (belonging  to  the  family  or  individual) 
by  these  three  reforms: 

Those  with  Individual  Coverage: 

(A)  No  existing  health  insurance  policy  can 
be  cancelled  due  to  the  state  of  health  of  any 
person  covered  by  the  policy.  Insurance  com- 
panies must  offer  each  policy  holder  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  a  new  policy  under  the  con- 
ditions of  part  B  of  this  section  with  the 
terms  to  be  negotiated  between  the  buyer 
and  seller  of  the  policy. 

(B)  All  individual  health  insurance  policies 
written  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  guaranteed  renewable,  and  pre- 
miums cannot  be  increased  based  on  the  oc- 
currence of  illness. 

Those  with  Group  Coverage: 

(A)  Existing  group  policies  must  provide 
each  member  of  the  group  the  right  to  con- 
vert to  an  individual  policy  when  leaving  the 
group.  This  individual  policy  will  be  rated 
based  on  actuarial  data,  but  cannot  be  can- 
celled due  to  the  state  of  health  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  policy.  In  addition,  any  group 
policy  holder  (i.e.  employer  obtaining  cov- 
erage on  employees"  behalf)  will  have  the 
right  to  purchase  a  new  group  policy  under 
the  conditions  stated  under  part  B  of  this 
section  with  the  terms  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  group's  benefactor  or  representa- 
tive and  the  seller  of  the  group  policy. 

(B)  All  group  policies  issued  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  must  be  permanent, 
and  premiums  cannot  be  increased  based  on 
the  health  of  the  members  covered  under  the 
group  policy.  In  addition,  similar  to  part  A 
of  this  section,  new  group  policies  must  pro- 
vide each  member  of  the  group  the  right  to 
convert  to  an  individual  policy  when  leaving 
the  group.  However,  the  premium  charges  of 
the  individual  leaving  the  new  group  plan 
cannot  be  based  on  the  individual's  state  of 
health  and  cannot  be  cancelled  except  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums. 

Those  with  Employer-provided  Self-funded 
Coverage: 

(A)  Companies  currently  operating  self- 
funded  plans  must  make  arrangements  with 
one  or  more  private  insurers  to  offer  individ- 
uals leaving  the  self-funded  plan  individual 
coverage.  The  individual  policy  will  be  rated 
based  on  actuarial  data,  but  cannot  be  can- 
celled due  to  the  state  of  health  of  those  cov- 
ered by  the  policy. 

(B)  All  self-funded  plans  created  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  must  (like  part  A 
of  this  section)  make  arrangements  with  one 
or  more  private  insurers  to  offer  individuals 
leaving  the  self-funded  plan  individual  cov- 
erage. However,  the  premium  charges  of  the 
Individual  leaving  the  self-funded  plan  can- 
not be  based  on  the  individual's  state  of 
health  and  cannot  be  cancelled  except  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums. 

u.  expand  family  health  insurance  choices 
to  promote  competition  and  control  costs 
As  under  present  law.  employer  contribu- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  medical  insurance 
coverage  for  employees  will  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  employee  income  and  de- 
ducted by  the  employer;  however,  to  con- 
tinue receiving  the  deduction  and  exclusion, 
employers  who  elect  to  offer  their  employees 


health  insurance  coverage  must  offer  em- 
ployees at  least  the  following  three  options: 

(A)  Continued  coverage  under  employer-se- 
lected health  insurance  arrangement: 

(B)  HMO  coverage  or  any  other  health  care 
arrangement — such  as  a  voluntary  purchas- 
ing group,  a  preferred  provider  organization, 
or  managed  care — where  the  employer  pays 
the  current  employer-paid  share  of  health  in- 
surance costs  to  the  alternate  plan  chosen  by 
the  employee;  and 

(C)  Establishment  of  a  Medical  Savings  Ac- 
count program  where  the  employer  would 
contribute  to  the  program  the  amount  cur- 
rently being  spent  by  the  employer  on  the 
employee's  existing  health  insurance  ar- 
rangement. 

A  new  Medical  Savings  Account  program 
would  be  established  through  enabling  legis- 
lation allowing  current  employer  and  em- 
ployee contributions  to  go  first  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  $3,000  deductible  catastrophic 
insurance  policy,  which  would  be  chosen  by 
the  employee  from  among  plans  offered  by 
private  insurers  and  paid  for  by  the  employer 
and  employee  in  the  same  manner  conven- 
tional insurance  is  now  purchased,  with  re- 
maining amounts  currently  spent  on  conven- 
tional insurance  coverage  going  into  a  Medi- 
cal Savings  Account.  Contributions  to  the 
Medical  Savings  Account  of  up  to  S3.000  per 
year  by  either  the  employer  or  employee 
shall  be  tax  exempt.  Such  a  catastrophic  pol- 
icy will  cover  expenses  such  as  physician 
services,  hospital  care,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
other  major  medical  expenses  once  the  pol- 
icy holder  meets  the  $3,000  annual  deduct- 
ible. Tax-free  withdrawals  from  the  Medical 
Savings  Account  could  be  made  to  pay  for 
qualifying  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses 
which  apply  toward  the  insurance  policy's 
deductible.  If  the  funds  in  the  Medical  Sav- 
ings Account  are  not  spent  so  that  as  new  de- 
posits are  made,  the  sum  grows  beyond  the 
$3,000  deductible,  the  employee  can  invest 
excess  tax-free  in  a  long-term  care  package 
or  withdraw  the  excess  and  treat  it  as  in- 
come. 

The  individual  employee  would  contract 
with  the  HMO  or  Medical  Savings  Plan  and 
pay  those  costs  in  excess  of  the  employer's 
current  contribution  for  the  purchase  of 
health  insurance  coverage.  Employees  will 
have  a  2-month  period  each  year  (an  "open 
season")  to  choose  a  new  option  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Should  the  cost  of  the  HMO  or 
Medical  Savings  Account  program  be  less 
than  the  employer  currently  pays  for  con- 
ventional insurance,  the  employee  can  keep 
the  difference. 

Each  employer  shall  determine  whether 
the  employer's  contribution  into  the  alter- 
nate plan  shall  be  based  on  the  average  cost 
of  providing  coverage  for  its  employees 
under  the  current  plan  or  the  actual  cost  per 
individual  employee.  Whichever  method  the 
employer  selects  shall  apply  to  any  em- 
ployee leaving  the  employer's  current  plan 
and  selecting  an  alternative  plan. 

III.  provide  equal  tax  treatment  for  the 
self-employed  and  uninsured 

Self-employed  workers,  who  currently  are 
permitted  to  deduct  25  percent  of  their  ex- 
penses for  medical  insurance  coverage  will 
now  be  allowed  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
a  percentage  of  their  medical  insurance  cov- 
erage costs  equal  to  the  national  average 
that  employers  contribute.  Those  individuals 
without  employer-provided  health  insurance 
coverage  will  be  accorded  similar  tax  treat- 
ment. This  percentage  will  be  recalculated 
annually  and  will  ensure  that  anyone  with- 
out employer-based  health  insurance  cov- 
erage will  be  treated  equitably.  The  exclu- 


sion will  be  phased  in  over  five  years  up  from 
25  percent  to  the  national  average  for  the 
employer's  payment.  The  tax  exclusion  will 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  conventional  health 
insurance.  HMO  coverage.  Medical  Savings 
Account  contributions,  or  any  other  prepaid 
medical  plan. 

IV.  allow  shall  businesses  to  pool  their 
health  insurance  purchases 

Regualtory  and  legal  impediments  that  re- 
strict the  ability  of  small  businesses  and 
other  organizations  (trade  and  professional 
groups,  churches,  etc.)  to  group  together  vol- 
untarily to  allow  their  employees  or  mem- 
bers to  pool  their  health  insurance  purchases 
will  be  removed. 

v.  assist  lndividuals  wfth  pre-existing 

CONDFTIONS  IN  PURCHASING  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Individuals  uninsured  due  to  pre-existing 
conditions  that  preclude  affordable  insur- 
ance cannot  be  denied  coverage.  The  federal 
government  will  pay  that  amount  of  the  pre-' 
mium  which  exceeds  both  150  percent  of  the 
average  for  those  of  the  same  age.  sex,  and 
geographic  area  and  7.5  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual's or  family's  income.  This  assistance 
shall  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  a  high-de- 
ductible catastrophic  policy  and  private  in- 
surers shall  bid  for  the  policy  in  a  risk  pool. 
Such  a  catastrophic  policy  will  cover  ex- 
penses such  as  physician  services,  hospital 
care,  diagnostic  tests,  and  other  major  medi- 
cal expenses  once  the  policy  holder  meets 
the  $3,000  annual  deductible.  The  subsidy  for 
pre-existing  conditions  does  not  cover  pre- 
miums that  are  higher  due  to  current  behav- 
ior that  is  risky  or  unhealthy. 

VI.  ENCOURAGE  RESPONSIBLE  BEHAVIOR  BY  THE 
FINANCIALLY  CAPABLE 

Financially  capable  individuals  (those  with 
incomes  above  200  percent  of  the  poverty 
level— $13,864  for  individuals  and  $27,848  for  a 
family  of  four)  who  choose  not  to  purchase 
at  least  a  catastrophic  insurance  policy  that 
covers  physician  services,  hospital  care,  di- 
agnostic tests,  and  other  major  medical  serv- 
ices with  a  deductible  no  higher  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  adjusted  gross  income  or  $3,000. 
whichever  is  higher,  will  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  federal  premium  assistance  based  on 
any  pre-existing  condition  after  the  first 
year  of  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, such  an  individual  who  incurs  medi- 
cal expenses  will  be  the  "payer  of  first  re- 
sort." All  state  and  federal  laws  governing 
the  collection  of  unpaid  debt  shall  apply  to 
medical  expenses  incurred  by  individuals 
who  were  financially  capable  of  purchasing 
health  insurance  but  who  refused  to  do  so. 

VII.  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOW-INCOME 
WORKERS  IN  PURCHASING  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

85  percent  of  Americans  currently  have 
health  insurance  coverage.  By  providing 
equal  tax  treatment  to  those  who  purchase 
their  own  insurance  coverage  without  em- 
ployer-provided assistance,  by  having  the 
federal  government  partially  subsidize  the 
cost  of  insurance  coverage  for  high-risk  indi- 
viduals, by  providing  incentives  for  finan- 
cially capable  individuals  to  obtain  health 
insurance  coverage  now.  and  by  making  all 
health  insurance  policies  portable  and  guar- 
anteed renewable,  we  will  ensure  that  most 
of  the  remaining  15  percent  will  have  health 
insurance  coverage.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
posal will  not  displace  Community  Health 
Centers,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  VA 
Health  system,  or  CHAMPUS. 

To  achieve  total  coverage,  a  credit  will  be 
available  to  families  and  individuals  not  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  and  having  income  below 
200  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  For  families 
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below  the  poverty  level,  the  credit  will  allow 
them  to  fully  fund  the  cost  of  a  catastrophic 
insurance  policy  covering  physician  services, 
hospital  care,  diagnostic  tests,  and  other 
major  medical  services  with  an  annual  de- 
ductible equal  to  the  higher  of  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income  or  S3,000  and  a  preven- 
tive package  for  immunizations,  routine 
physicals,  pap  smears,  mammograms,  pros- 
tate exams,  and  other  basic  preventive  care. 
This  credit  will  be  reduced  as  family  income 
rises  and  will  be  eliminated  at  200  percent  of 
the  poverty  level.  This  credit  will  be  phased 
in  over  five  years. 

Those  eligible  to  receive  a  total  or  partial 
credit  who  refuse  to  purchase  at  least  a  cata- 
strophic policy  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
federal  premium  assistance  based  on  any  pre- 
existing condition  after  the  first  year  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  In  addition,  if 
such  an  individual  incurs  medical  expenses, 
he  shall  be  the  "payer  of  first  resort."  All 
state  and  federal  laws  governing  the  collec- 
tion of  unpaid  debt  shall  apply  to  medical 
expenses  incurred  by  individuals  who  were 
eligible  to  receive  a  total  or  partial  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  health  insurance  but  who 
refused  to  do  so. 

Vm.  REWARD  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  AND 
HEALTHY  LIFESTYLES 

Insurance  companies  may  charge  different 
rates  based  on  the  willingness  of  the  insured 
family  to  live  healthy  lives  and  use  preven- 
tive medicine,  including  vaccines  and  phys- 
ical exams. 

Individuals  with  moderate  incomes  who  re- 
ceive federal  assistance  will  be  required  to 
pay  more  if  they  are  overweight,  smoke, 
drink  excessively,  or  engage  in  other  activi- 
ties that  are  harmful  to  their  health.  These 
extra  payments  will  be  based  on  the  risk  dif- 
ferentials that  develop  in  the  private  insur- 
ance market. 

DC.  REFORM  MEDICAID  AND  EXPAND  CHOICES  IN 
MEDICARE 

(A)  Medicaid  payments  to  states  will  be 
made  on  a  per  capita  basis.  That  is.  states 
will  receive  an  annual  payment,  indexed  for 
medical  inflation,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment equal  to  the  average  federal  cost  per 
Medicaid  enrollee  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 
The  payment  will  vary  by  major  risk  cat- 
egories. States  will  then  be  allowed  the  flexi- 
bility to  design  their  own  systems  which 
could; 

(1)  continue  the  existing  Medicaid  cov- 
erage; 

(2)  enroll  recipients  into  a  private  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  or  other  health 
care  arrangements;  or 

(3)  establish  a  Medical  Savings  Account 
plan  to  cover  the  recipient's  medical  ex- 
penses, where,  except  for  qualified  medical 
expenses,  no  amount  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Medical  Savings  Account  which  takes 
the  account  below  the  annual  catastrophic 
deductible  amount. 

Also,  states  would  be  permitted  to  develop 
other  innovations  and  requirements,  includ- 
ing use  of  copayments. 

(B)  Those  currently  covered  by  Medicare 
could  keep  their  present  coverage  or  receive 
annual  government  assistance  up  to  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  their  annual  Medicare  cov- 
erage (based  on  age,  sex,  and  geographic 
area)  for  the  individual  retiree  to  enroll  in  a 
private  Health  Maintenance  Organization  or 
other  health  care  arrangement  or  buy  a  Med- 
ical Savings  Account. 

Those  choosing  to  opt  out  of  the  current 
Medicare  system  who  are  able  to  purchase 
comparable  health  care  coverage  for  less 
than  the  federal  Medicare  payment  coverage 


will  be  permitted  to  keep  one-half  of  the  dif- 
ference. In  addition,  retirees  may  keep  the 
entire  difference  if  it  is  invested  in  a  long- 
term  care  package. 

Upon  becoming  eligible  for  Medicare  (cur- 
rently at  age  65),  individuals  would  have  one 
year  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  stay  in  the 
current  Medicare  system.  This  decision  to 
opt  out  of  the  traditional  Medicare  program 
and  to  employ  any  private  health  care  cov- 
erage arrangement  is  final. 

Under  the  Medical  Savings  Account  option, 
the  federal  Medicare  annual  payment  would 
be  used  to  purchase  the  retiree's  cata- 
strophic coverage  from  a  private  vendor, 
with  the  remaining  funds  going  into  the  re- 
tiree's personal  Medical  Savings  Account. 
Additional  Medical  Savings  Account  con- 
tributions or  out-of-pocket  expenses  could  be 
made  by  the  retiree  or  anyone  else  on  the  re- 
tiree's behalf.  The  Medical  Savings  Account 
would  also  be  established  and  maintained 
with  a  private  vendor. 

X.  ENHANCE  EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  PAPERWORK 

REDUCTION 

(A)  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  all  other  fed- 
eral entities  involved  in  the  funding  or  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  shall  standardize  their 
health  care  forms  and  must  reduce  their 
total  health  care  paperwork  burden  by  50 
percent  within  two  years  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  The  paperwork  burden  must 
be  reduced  by  another  50  percent  over  the 
following  three  years,  achieving  a  total  pa- 
perwork reduction  of  75  percent  over  a  5-year 
period. 

(B)  State  agencies  involved  in  the  funding 
or  delivery  of  health  care,  like  federal  enti- 
ties, shall  standardize  their  health  care 
forms.  Also  like  federal  entities,  within  fjve 
years  of  enactment,  states  must  reduce  th^ir 
total  health  care  paperwork  burden  by  75 
percent  in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  fed- 
eral health  assistance. 

(C)  A  private  commission  will  be  estab- 
lished to  develop,  within  12  months  from  en- 
actment, standardized  forms  to  be  used  by 
private  health  care  providers  and  private  in- 
surers. In  order  to  receive  federal  reimburse- 
ment, private  health  care  providers  and  pri- 
vate insurers  must  use  these  standardized 
forms.  This  commission  shall  be  comprised 
solely  of  private  health  care  providers  and 
private  insurers. 

XI.  PROVIDE  MEANINGFUL  MEDICAL  LIABILITY 

REFORM 

(A)  Any  claim  of  negligence  not  "substan- 
tially justified"  or  which  has  been  improp- 
erly advanced  will  result  in  an  automatic 
judgement  against  the  plaintiff  rendering 
the  plaintiff  liable  for  the  legal  fees  incurred 
by  the  health  care  provider,  as  well  as  any 
losses  as  a  result  of  being  away  from  the 
practice. 

(B)  The  liability  of  any  malpractice  de- 
fendant will  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of 
damages  attributable  to  such  defendant's 
conduct. 

(C)  A  health  care  provider  can  negotiate 
limits  on  medical  liability  with  the  buyer  of 
health  care  in  return  for  lower  fees. 

(D)  Non-economic  damages  cannot  exceed 
S250,000  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 

(E)  Lawyer's  contingency  fees  will  be 
capped  at  25  percent. 

(F)  Malpractice  awards  will  be  reduced  for 
any  collateral  source  payments  to  which  the 
claimant  is  entitled,  and  the  claimant  will 
be  required  to  accept  periodic  payment  as 
opposed  to  lump  sum  on  awards  in  excess  of 
$100,000  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 

(G)  No  malpractice  action  can  be  initiated 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  the  al- 


leged malpractice  was  discovered  or  should 
have  been  discovered,  and  no  more  than  four 
years  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence. 

(H)  No  punitive  damages  will  be  awarded 
against  manufacturers  of  a  drug  or  medical 
device  if  such  drug  or  medical  device  has 
been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration as  safe  and  effective. 

XII.  PROMOTE  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
MARKET  BY  REMOVING  ANTITRUST  BARRIERS 

By  limiting  certain  antitrust  impediments 
that  restrict  cooperative  efforts,  commu- 
nities and  providers  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and  enter  into  joint  ventures  that  pro- 
mote greater  efficiencies,  and  expand  access. 

XIII.  GUARANTEEING  OFFSETS  TO  HEALTH  CARE 

REFORM  COSTS 

The  taxpayer  costs  of  the  three  new  health 
care  benefits  contained  in  this  proposal— the 
universal  health  insurance  tax  exclusion;  the 
high-risk  insurance  pool  subsidy;  and  the 
low-income  worker  tax  credit  for  insurance 
purchase— will  be  put  into  effect  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(A)  None  of  the  benefits  shall  take  effect 
until  savings  accrued  by  the  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  plan  have  actually  occurred. 

(B)  Phase-in  priorities  based  on  achieved 
savings  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  high-risk  insurance  pool  subsidy. 

(2)  universal  health  insurance  tax  exclu- 
sion will  be  phased  up  in  annual  10  percent- 
age point  increments  to  75  percent. 

(3)  low-income  worker  tax  credit  for  insur- 
ance purchase  will  be  phased  in  first  for  fam- 
ilies in  poverty,  then  singles  in  poverty,  and 
lastly,  for  families  and  singles  above  the 
poverty  level. 

COSTS  AND  SAVINGS  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
FAMILY  HEALTH  ACCESS  AND  SAVINGS  ACT 

Costs 
PHASED-IN  COSTS 

[In  billions  ot  dallarsi 
1995      1996      1997     1998     1999     2000     Total 


Hijn-nsk  pool  

Health  msuranct  a- 

elusion  

Low-income  woiter 
lai  credit  

Total  costs 


a  U2  $4  2  $4  2  $4  2  {20.8 

6  2  8  7  114  14  6  182  59.1 

0  4  3  103  196  301  64.3 

10  2  172  2S9  38  4  S2.5  144  2 


Savings 

(A)  Medicaid: 

Medicaid  savings  are  achieved  in  three 
ways.  First.  Medicaid  spending  is 
"capitated."  meaning  that  states  would  re- 
ceive an  annual  federal  payment  based  on 
the  number  of  Medicaid  recipients  and  the 
risk  classes  they  fall  into.  States  would  then 
be  given  the  flexibility  to  institute  the  re- 
forms outlined  in  section  IX.  The  payment  to 
states  would  grow  each  year  by  the  increase 
in  the  medical  price  inflation  index. 


SAVINGS 

(In  tiillions  ot  Oollic) 


1995     1996      1997      1998      1999      2000       Total 

MeOicaii)  sav- 
ings from 
capitation 
and  stale 
tleiMly         $7  4     $13  8     $198     $26  3     $33  5      'na      $100  7 

Second,  with  the  introduction  of  price 
competition  in  health  care  through  expanded 
consumer  choice  contained  in  sections  II  and 
IX.  the  current  differential  between  the  med- 
ical price  inflation  index  and  the  consumer 
price  index  is  projected  to  decrease  by  one- 


half  over  five  years.  The  resulting  Medicaid 
savings  are  as  follows: 

SAVINGS 

(In  pillio(\s  ot  dollaifl 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998     1999 

2000 

Total 

Medicaid  sayings 
tmm  lower  medi- 
cal intlalion 

$3 

$9 

$2  0     $3.8 

'na 

$7 

Third,  with  the  introduction  of  a  high-risk 
individual  subsidy  and  a  universal  tax  exclu- 
sion, some  Medicaid  recipients  will  be 
brought  under  private  plans.  The  resulting 
savings  are  as  follows: 

SAVINGS 

lln  billions  o<  dollars) 
1995     1996     1997     1998     1999     2000      Total 


Transfer  out  ot  Med- 
icaid to  private 
insurance  


$6     $13     $14     $1S      <na       $4  8 


(B)  Medicare: 

The  introduction  of  price  competition  in 
health  care  generated  by  the  reforms  in  sec- 
tions II  and  IX  is  assumed  to  cut  the  current 
differential  between  the  medical  price  infla- 
tion index  and  the  consumer  price  index  by 
one-half  over  five  years.  Further,  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  this  package  are  assumed 
also  to  cut  the  current  difference  between 
the  rate  of  growth  in  Medicare  and  the  medi- 
cal price  inflation  index  in  half  over  five 
years.  With  this  change,  we  assume  savings 
of  only  half  of  the  Medicare  savings  assumed 
by  the  President: 


SAVINGS 

(In  pillions  ot  doiiarsi 


1995     1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

Total 

Medicare  savings  . 

$35     $75 

$11 

$16  5 

$23 

'na 

$61.5 

(C)  Other  offsets: 

With  creation  of  the  risk  pool  coverage  and 
universal  access  to  catastrophic  health  care 
coverage,  the  use  of  the  present  deduction  of 
health  care  costs  in  excess  of  7.5%  of  income 
will  drop  dramatically.  This  estimate  as- 
sumes a  total  reduction  of  50%. 

SAVINGS 

[In  pillions  ot  dollars) 


1995     1996     1997     1998     1999 

2000 

Total 

Less  use  ol  medical 
deduction                $28     $2  9     $3  1     $33     $3  6 

'na 

$15  7 

TOTAL  SAVINGS 

|ln  pillions  ot  dollars) 

1995      1996      1997      1998      1999 

2000 

Total 

$13  7     $251     $361     $49  5     $65  3 
Deticil  reduction  $45  5  Pillion 

>na 

$189  7 

I  n  a "  refers  to  not  applicable  Savings  in  tlie  sidli  year  are  not  appli- 
cable because  the  first  five  years  of  acltieved  savings  will  be  used  to  fund 
Penetits  paid  m  each  of  ine  following  years 

Cost  and  savings  estimates  and  assistance 
provided  by  the  National  Center  for  Policy 
Analysis  using  the  NCPA/Fiscal  Associates 
Health  Care  Model,  static  estimates. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  in  sponsoring  the 
comprehensive  Family  Health  Access 
and  Savings  Act. 

Senator  Gramm's  involvement  with 
the  health  care  reform  debate  is  not 


new.  In  fact,  it  dates  back  to  his  days 
as  a  University  of  Texas  professor  of 
economics,  and  so  I  am  pleased  that  he 
is  taking  a  lead  on  this  issue. 

This  week  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  the  President's  health 
care  rhetoric  about  the  importance  of 
good  health  care  was  impressive. 

Unfortunately,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  realities  of  the  Govern- 
ment-run, bureaucratic  health  care 
plan  he  is  proposing. 

While  the  American  people  know 
that  our  health  care  system  needs  re- 
form, they  also  recognize  that  we  have 
the  best  health  care  system  in  the 
world. 

In  America,  there  are  no  waiting  lists 
for  desperately  needed  operations;  we 
are  not  forced  to  visit  impersonal  clin- 
ics, or  reexplain  our  health  problems  to 
a  different  physician  every  time  we 
visit  the  doctor's  office.  We  know  that 
if  we  need  a  specialist,  or  a  special  pro- 
cedure, that  service  is  available,  with- 
out wait,  without  red  tape. 

That's  why  we  need  to  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  our  current  system — Fix 
what's  wrong,  but  retain  what's  right. 

That's  why  Senator  Gramm's  bill  is 
so  important. 

Unlike  the  President's  plan,  which 
places  its  faith  in  government  bureauc- 
racy. Senator's  Gramm's  unique,  mar- 
ket-based solution,  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  Americans  have  always  val- 
ued: consumer  choice. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  many 
major  parts  of  Senator  Gramm's  legis- 
lation were  born  and  bred  in  Indiana. 

Two  of  those  key  provisions  are  med- 
ical savings  accounts  and  malpractice 
reform. 

Last  year,  I  sponsored  an  Indiana-in- 
spired health  reform  proposal  called 
Healthsave. 

Under  this  market-baLsed  reform  plan, 
small  medical  bills  are  covered  by 
funds  set  aiside  each  year  in  a  special 
tax-free  account,  while  major  expenses 
are  still  covered  under  high-deductible 
catastrophic  insurance. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  directly  addresses 
the  problem  of  cost  containment  by  en- 
couraging patients  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible health  care  consumers. 

Changing  consumer  behavior  is  key 
to  health  care  reform,  because  unless 
patients  have  an  incentive  to  be  pru- 
dent shoppers,  health  care  costs  will 
never  be  contained. 

And  unlike  a  government-run  or 
managed  competition  system  which 
places  additional  layers  of  bureaucracy 
between  doctor  and  patient,  Healthsave 
accounts  eliminates  most  of  the  mid- 
dlemen. 

Under  Healthsave,  the  decision  about 
whether  a  service  is  "medically  nec- 
essary" is  made  by  patients  and  their 
doctors,  not  by  gatekeepers  or  govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

My  Healthsave  legislation,  which 
spurred  debate  about  the  role  of  mar- 


ket-based health  care  reforms,  is  one  of 
the  centerpieces  of  Senator  Gramm's 
bill. 

The  second  key  provision  of  the 
Gramm  plan,  which  was  also  fostered 
in  Indiana,  is  medical  malpractice  re- 
form. 

Indiana  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
tackle  the  malpractice  reform  debate, 
and  this  Hoosier  plan  has  been  a  model 
for  the  reform  efforts  of  many  other 
States,  and  it  inspired  many  provisions 
in  Senator  Gramm's  bill. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  meaningful  and  re- 
sponsible reform  of  our  Nation's  health 
care  system,  and  I  am  pleased  that  In- 
diana initiatives  have  influenced  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  Comprehensive  Family 
Health  Access  and  Savings  Act  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Phil  Gramm. 
This  bill  will  substantially  enhance  the 
health  security  of  all  Americans  with- 
out compromising  choice  or  quality  in 
our  health  care  system  or  the  vitality 
of  our  economy. 

There  is  no  question  that  too  many 
Americans  have  no  health  coverage, 
and  that  aspects  of  the  system  need  re- 
form. What  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  is  that  85  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans do  have  insurance,  and  more  than 
81  percent  of  these  individuals  are  sat- 
isfied with  their  coverage.  Even  among 
the  15  percent  of  the  population  who 
lack  insurance,  fewer  than  half  are  un- 
insured for  extensive  periods  of  time. 
Moreover,  the  care  that  is  received  by 
all  Americans — including  the  unin- 
sured— is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Con- 
sequently, the  approach  to  health  care 
reform  that  we  should  take  is  to  build 
upon  what  is  good  in  the  system,  and 
correct  what  is  flawed. 

America  is  now  at  a  crossroads.  We 
can  reform  the  health  care  system  to 
contain  costs  and  enhance  access  while 
expanding  the  vitality  of  our  economy. 
Alternatively,  we  can  reform  the  sys- 
tem in  a  highly  regulatory  and  bureau- 
cratic manner  that  will  damage  our 
health  care  system  and  harm  our  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth. 

Unfortunately,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration chose  the  latter  course.  Rather 
than  building  on  the  strengths  of  the 
system,  their  proposal  would  fun- 
damentally restructure  the  entire 
health  care  industry — one-seventh  of 
our  economy.  Its  reform  proposal  relies 
on  mandatory  quasi-governmental  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  to  induce  com- 
petition, backed  up  by  global  budgets 
and  premium  controls.  History  has 
taught  us  that  such  controls  cannot 
work.  They  will  ultimately  reduce 
competition,  reduce  quality,  and  when 
removed,  will  increase  costs. 

Moreover,  by  mandating  coverage  of 
the  entire  population  and  offering  a 
Cadillac  standard  benefits  package,  the 
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Clinton  plan  ensures  that  it  will  ex- 
pand demand  and  costs  dramatically. 
Our  experience  with  Medicare  dem- 
onstrates that  cost  projections  for  such 
programs  are  typically  highly  under- 
estimated. It  was  initially  projected 
that  Medicare  would  cost  $10  billion  in 
1990,  while  it  actually  cost  about  10 
times  that  amount — $100  billion.  If  we 
make  a  similar  mistake  with  respect  to 
health  care  reform,  we  will  substan- 
tially increase  our  budget  deficits  and 
national  debt,  imposing  enormous 
harm  to  our  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  Clinton  proposal  is  that  it  will 
severely  limit  choice  for  consumers, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
being  relegated  to  a  managed  care 
plan.  According  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  this  ap- 
proach is  unlikely  to  save  substantial 
costs.  The  Clinton  plan's  standard  ben- 
efits package  will  prevent  consumers 
from  choosing  the  coverage  that  they 
need  and  want.  For  example,  a  person 
who  does  not  drink  alcohol  will  be 
forced  to  have  coverage  of  treatment  of 
alcoholism. 

The  Clinton  plan  mandates  all  em- 
ployers to  pay  for  the  coverage  of  their 
employees.  Even  the  insurance  of  part- 
time  employees  must  be  paid  by  em- 
ployers on  a  pro-rata  basis.  These  pro- 
visions are  the  direct  equivalent  of  a 
new  payroll  tax  on  all  employers  up  to 
7.9  percent  of  payroll.  Anything  beyond 
that  amount  will  be  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  Clinton  plan  will  damage  many 
small  and  marginal  businesses.  Many 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back  on 
operations  and  lay  off  workers.  Like 
Senator  Gramm,  I  believe  that  the  only 
thing  worse  than  being  without  health 
coverage  is  being  without  health  cov- 
erage and  out  of  work.  Low  wage  work- 
ers will  be  most  at-risk  of  losing  their 
jobs,  because  health  benefits  constitute 
a  large  percentage  of  their  overall 
wage  and  benefits  package. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  do  not  have 
to  take  this  highly  bureaucratic,  regu- 
latory, and  anticompetitive  approach. 
We  can  reform  our  health  care  system 
in  a  manner  that  will  actually  help  the 
economy  while  containing  costs  and 
enhancing  access.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  Comprehensive  Family 
Health  Access  and  Savings  Act  does. 

Our  bill  does  not  include  any  man- 
dates, employer  or  individual.  Instead, 
it  offers  strong  incentives  through  the 
tax  system  for  individuals  to  obtain 
coverage  either  through  their  employ- 
ers or  the  individual  market.  It  offers 
tax  credits  for  individuals  up  to  200 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  to  assist 
them  in  purchasing  health  insurance. 
It  also  gives  self-employed  individuals 
tax  benefits  similar  to  those  available 
to  other  individuals. 

The  bill  includes  the  insurance  mar- 
ket reforms  that  were  included  in  the 
bill  which  passed  twice  in  the  Senate 


last  year,  only  to  be  voted  down  in  the 
House.  This  includes  a  prohibition 
against  insurers  excluding  an  individ- 
ual on  the  basis  of  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion, and  a  requirement  that  all  poli- 
cies are  renewable  and  may  not  be  can- 
celed unless  the  enrollee  fails  to  pay 
the  premium.  In  addition,  insurers  may 
not  raise  premiums  based  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  illness.  People  with  pre- 
existing conditions  resulting  in  high 
premiums  would  receive  a  subsidy  to 
help  them  purchase  coverage. 

Under  our  plan,  an  individual  who 
currently  has  employer  provided  cov- 
erage could  either  keep  his  current 
coverage  or  take  the  amount  being 
spent  for  that  coverage  to  purchase 
any  other  private  health  plan.  One 
cost-effective  option  would  be  to  ob- 
tain a  low  cost  $3,000  deductible  cata- 
strophic policy  with  excess  funds  ap- 
plied to  a  medical  savings  account — 
similar  to  an  IRA.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  individual  could  keep  what 
has  not  been  spent  in  the  medical  sav- 
ings account. 

Our  approach  will  be  good  for  the 
economy  because  it  addresses  the  root 
causes  of  our  health  care  cost  problem. 
It  does  this  by  focusing  on  catastrophic 
coverage  in  conjunction  with  medical 
savings  accounts,  which  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  cost  consciousness 
of  consumers.  It  also  fundamentally  re- 
forms our  malpractice  system,  which 
will  make  doctors'  premiums  afford- 
able and  reduce  expensive  defensive 
medicine.  Because  our  proposal  is  fi- 
nanced soundly,  and  no  costs  would  be 
incurred  until  savings  accrue,  it  will 
not  have  a  negative  effect  on  our  budg- 
et deficit  or  our  overall  economy. 

The  Clinton  health  reform  plan  will 
harm  our  health  care  system  by  taking 
choices  and  responsibility  away  from 
consumers,  and  will  harm  our  economy 
by  imposing  large  costs  on  our  busi- 
nesses and  taxpayers. 

Our  proposal,  which  is  based  on  the 
noncoercive  free  market,  personal 
choice,  and  individual  responsibility, 
will  achieve  all  of  the  objectives  of 
health  care  reform  without  hurting  our 
economy.  It  will  be  good  for  our  health 
care  system  and  good  for  our  country. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  575 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  575,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
improve  the  provisions  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  990 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
990.  a  bill  to  promote  fair  trade  for  the 
United  States  shipbuilding  and  repair  ■ 
industry. 


S.  1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Coverdell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1171,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  certain  sponsorship 
payments  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  certain  amounts  received  by  Olym- 
pic organizations. 

S.  1208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1208,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
minting  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
historic  buildings  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was 
written. 

S.  1458 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1458.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  estab- 
lish time  limitations  on  certain  civil 
actions  against  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1478,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  ensure  that  pesticide  tolerances 
adequately  safeguard  the  health  of  in- 
fants and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Wofford],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1661,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  for  uniform  warnings  on  per- 
sonal protective  equipment  for  occupa- 
tional use,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1676,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  fair,  nonpolitical  process  that  will 
achieve  $65,000,000,000  in  budget  outlay 
reductions  each  fiscal  year  until  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  reached. 

S.  1677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1677.  a  bill  to  prohibit  United  States 
military  assistance  and  arms  transfers 
to  foreign  governments  that  are  un- 
democratic, do  not  adequately  protect 
human  rights,  are  engaged  in  acts  of 
armed  aggression,  or  are  not  fully  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  Nations  Reg- 
ister of  Conventional  Arms. 
s.  leoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 


Hxn'CHlsON]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  1800,  a  bill  to  protect  the  personal 
security  of  Americans  by  ensuring  the 
imprisonment  of  violent  criminals. 

S.  1804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1804,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  disparity 
between  civilian  and  military  retiree 
cost-of-living  adjustments  caused  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
146,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
1.  1994.  through  May  7,  1994.  as  "Na- 
tional Walking  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  179— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathews)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

Senate  Resolution  179 

Whereas,  under  a  succession  of  able  leaders 
including  Its  current  president.  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  The  University  of  Tennessee  has 
become  one  of  the  nation's  major  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  endowments,  re- 
search funding,  and  library  holdings:  and 

Whereas,  the  University  has  produced  dis- 
tingruished  alumni  who  have  achieved  na- 
tional fame  in  the  arts,  sciences,  medicine, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  education,  engineering, 
business,  communications,  social  work,  11- 
brarianship,  law,  the  military  and  sports: 
and 

Whereas,  those  alumni  include  in  their 
numbers  one  Nobel  Laureate,  six  Rhodes 
Scholars,  four  Pulitzer  Price  winners,  two 
National  Book  Award  winners,  one  justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  nine  U.S.  senators, 
and  one  chief  of  staff  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  field  of  athletic  competi- 
tion, the  Lady  Vols  basketball  team  has  won 
three  national  championships,  the  Vol  track 
program  three  national  championships,  and 
the  Vol  football  and  swimming  teams  one 
national  championship  each:  and 

Whereas,  1994  marks  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Tennessee's  flagship  state 
university:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^-this  distinguished  body,  recognizing 
the  rich  history  and  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  The  University  of  Tennessee  over 
the  past  200  years,  extends  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  students,  alumni,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  administrators  of  this  great 
institution  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial, and  offers  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  its  third  century. 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1267 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  DOR- 
gan,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Wellstone.  and  Mr.  Feingold)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1281)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  of  inter- 
national broadcasting  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  page  103.  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"racy"  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995." 


democracy  assistance  and  recommended 
changes  to  reduce  cost  and  streamline  over- 
head Involved  in  the  delivery  of  democracy 
assistance:  and 

(D)  a  review  of  all  agencies  involved  in  de- 
livering United  States  Government  funds  in 
the  form  of  democracy  assistance  and  a  rec- 
ommended focal  point  or  lead  agency  within 
the  United  States  Government  for  overall  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  of  the  effort. 

(3)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  commission  is  established. 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1268 

Mr.  BROWN  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section; 

SEC  714.  STUDY  OF  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM  EF- 
FECTIVENESS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
will  fund  $35,000,000  in  democracy  develop- 
ment programs  overseas  in  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  fund  approximately  $400,000,000 
worth  of  democracy  development  programs 
overseas  In  fiscal  year  1994; 

(3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  fund- 
ing of  international  democracy  programs 
supported  by  United  States  Government 
funds: 

(4)  both  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  have  funded  overlapping  pro- 
grams in  the  same  country:  and 

(5)  the  recent  study  of  the  independent 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency's 
Voice  of  America  yielded  a  plan  for  a  new, 
more  cost-effective  structure  for  United 
States  Government-sponsored  broadcasting 
that  reduces  cost  and  increases  coordination. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  establish  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of  United 
States  Government-funded  democracy  sui>- 
port  activities,  including  activities  funded 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Such  commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  a  stream- 
lined, cost-effective  organization  of  United 
States  democracy  assistance. 

(2)  The  report  shall  Include — 

(A)  a  review  of  all  United  States-sjwnsored 
democracy  programs  and  identification  of 
those  programs  that  are  overlapping. 

(B)  a  clear  statement  of  achievable  goals 
and  objectives  for  all  United  States-spon- 
sored democracy  programs,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  current  democ- 
racy activities  meet  these  goals  and  objec- 
tives; 

(C)  a  review  of  the  current  United  States 
Government  organization  for  the  delivery  of 


BROWN  (AND  KERRY)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1269 

Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerry)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

SEC  17.  PROHIBrnON  ON  CONTRIBirnONS  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  JlTfE  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  fund  any  United  States  contribution 
to  the  International  Jute  Organization. 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1270-1271 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   COHEN   submitted   two   amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1270 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 

SEC  .  REPORT  on  RUSSIAN  MILfrARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  THE  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET 
UNION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  July  1, 
1994,  the  P»resident  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
including  elements  purportedly  operating 
outside  the  chain  of  command  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Russian  Federation,  in  the 
other  independent  states  that  were  a  part  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic 
States. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  types 
of  Russian  armed  forces  deployed  in  each  of 
the  other  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  and  a 
summary  of  their  operations  and  activities 
since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  De- 
cember 1991; 

(2)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  involve- 
ment of  Russian  armed  forces  in  conflicts  in 
or  involving  Armenian.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
Moldova,  and  Tajikistan,  including  support 
provided  directly  or  Indirectly  to  one  or 
more  parties  to  these  conflicts; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives  of  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties discussed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  of 
the  strategic  objectives  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration in  its  relations  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  other  significant  ac- 
tions, including  political  and  economic, 
taken  by  the  Russian  Federation  to  influ- 
ence the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  In 
pursuit  of  its  strategic  objectives:  and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  new  Russian  military 
doctrine  adopted  by  President  Yeltsin  on  No- 
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2,  1993,  with  particular  regard  to  its 
implications  for  Russian  policy  toward  the 
other  independent  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  "the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  means  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Belarus,  Georgia,  Kazakhstan. 
Kyrgyzstan,  Moldova,  Tajikistan,  Turk- 
menistan, Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan;  and 

(2)  "the  Baltic  SUtes"  means  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia. 


Amendment  No.  1271 
On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following; 

SEC.  .  POLICY  REGARDING  GERMAN  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  thatr- 

(1)  for  more  than  four  decades  following 
the  Second  World  War,  Germany  was  a  di- 
vided nation; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  September 
7,  1949,  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
on  October  7,  1949,  the  Four  Allied  Powers  re- 
tained rights  and  responsibilities  for  Ger- 
many as  a  whole; 

(3)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ac- 
ceded to  the  United  Nations  Charter  without 
reservation,  "accepting]  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  .  .  .  and  solemnly 
undertak[ing]  to  carry  them  out",  and  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  26,  1973; 

(4)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  did  not  alter 
Germany's  division  nor  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Allied 
Powers  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(5)  these  circumstances  created  impedi- 
ments to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
fulfilling  all  obligations  undertaken  upon  its 
accession  to  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

(6)  Germany  was  unified  within  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  October  3,  1990; 

(7)  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Final 
Settlement  With  Respect  to  Germany  on 
March  4,  1991,  the  unified  Germany  assumed 
its  place  in  the  community  of  nations  as  a 
fully  sovereign  national  state; 

(8)  German  unification  and  attainment  of 
full  sovereignty  and  the  Federal  Republic's 
history  of  more  than  four  decades  of  democ- 
racy have  removed  Impediments  that  have 
prevented  its  full  participation  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

(9)  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  for  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

(10)  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  called  for  the 
"full  participation  of  Germany  in  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  meas- 
ures"; 

(11)  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
ministerial  session  on  June  4.  1992,  and  De- 
cember 17,  1992,  stated  the  preparedness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  "support,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  our 
own  procedures,  peacekeeping  activities 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe"  and 
"peacekeeping  operations  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council"; 

(12)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  par- 
ticipated in  these  North  Atlantic  Council 
meetings  and  fully  associated  itself  with  the 
resulting  communiques; 

(13)  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU) 
Ministerial  Council,  in  the  Petersberg  Dec- 


laration adopted  June  19.  1992,  declared  that 
"As  the  WEU  develops  its  operational  capa- 
bilities in  accordance  with  the  Maastricht 
Declaration,  we  are  prepared  to  support,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
our  own  procedures,  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  conflict-prevention  and  crisis-man- 
agement measures  including  peacekeeping 
activities  of  the  CSCE  or  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council"; 

(14)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pre- 
sided over  this  Western  European  Union  Min- 
isterial Council  meting  and  fully  associated 
itself  with  the  Petersberg  Declaration; 

(15)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  by 
virtue  of  its  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary status  and  potential,  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  future  international  efforts  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security; 

(16)  Germany  is  currently  engaged  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  proper  role  for  the  German  mili- 
tary in  the  international  community  and,  in 
this  regard,  on  how  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Republic's  Basic  Law  that 
govern  German  military  activities; 

(17)  an  important  element  in  the  German 
debate  is  the  question  of  whether  the  inter- 
national community  would  welcome  or  op- 
pose full  German  participation  in  inter- 
national peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and 
peace-enforcing  operations; 

(18)  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national community  and  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  to  express  its  position  on  the  fore- 
going question;  and 

(19)  distinctions  between  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  measures 
are  becoming  blurred,  making  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  such  measures  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

(b)  The  Senate  commends  the  German  peo- 
ple for  their  efforts  over  several  decades— 

(1)  to  acknowledge  forthrightly  the  evils 
perpetrated  during  the  National  Socialist  pe- 
riod; 

(2)  to  construct  a  democratic  state  deeply 
rooted  in  German  society;  and 

(3)  to  Integrate  Germany  into  inter- 
national institutions  designed  to  strengthen, 
protect,  and  promote  democracy  and  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  an  appropriate  response  under  current 
circumstances  to  Germany's  past  would  be 
for  Germany  to  participate  fully  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  strongly  encour- 
age Germany  to  assume  full  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  international  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  oper- 
ations and  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
with  regard  to  its  constitutional  law  and  pol- 
icy and  its  military  capabilities  so  as  to  en- 
able the  full  and  active  participation  of  Ger- 
many in  such  operations. 


January  27,  1994 


January  27,  1994 
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BROWN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1272 
Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,  and   Mr.   Feingold)   proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows; 

On  page  123,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2».  PRIVATIZATION  OF  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
NA'nONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  total 


amount  of  grants  awarded  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis  to  a  NED  core  grantee  in  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  represents  the  following  per- 
centage of  the  total  amount  of  such  grants 
allocated  for  such  grantee  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  for  that  fiscal 
year: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  85  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995,  80  percent. 

(b)  Exception —The  percentage  limitation 
of  subsection  (a)  may  be  exceeded  by  a  NED 
core  grantee  in  a  fiscal  year  to  the  extent 
that  such  excess  amount  if  matched  by 
grants  and  donations  received  by  the  NED 
core  grantee  from  private  donors. 

(c)  Funds  awarded  by  the  National  En- 
dowment FOR  Democracy.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d).  in  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995.  the  total  amount  of  grants  awarded 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  represents  the 
following  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
grants  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  for  that 
fiscal  year: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  85  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995,  80  percent. 

(d)  Exception.— The  percentage  limitation 
of  subsection  (c)  may  be  exceeded  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  in  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  such  excess  amount 
is  matched  by  grants  and  donations  received 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
from  private  donors. 

(e)  Funds  Returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  Deficit  Reduction.— To  the  extent  that 
funds  allocated  for  a  NED  core  grantee  or 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy's 
competitively  awarded  grants  in  excess  of 
the  percentage  limitation  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  are  not  matched  by  private  contribu- 
tions, such  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
deficit  reduction. 

(f)  Sense  of  the  Congress.- It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  and  its  core  grantees 
should  rely  on  increasing  amounts  of  private 
sector  donations  in  future  years. 

(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "NED  core  grantees"  refers 
to  the  International  Republican  Institute 
(IRI),  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  (FTUI), 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  (NDI), 
and  the  Center  for  International  Enterprise 
(CIPE). 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1274 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  BROWN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1273 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section — 

Sec.  .  High-level  visits  to  Taiwan.  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  President  should  be  commended  for 
his  meeting  with  Taiwan's  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  during  the  Asia-Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Conference  in  Seattle; 

(b)  The  President  should  send  Cabinet-level 
appointees  to  Taiwan  to  promote  American 
interests  and  to  ensure  the  continued  success 
of  U.S.  business  in  Taiwan; 

(c)  In  addition  to  Cabinet-level  visits,  the 
President  should  take  steps  to  show  clear 
United  States  support  for  Taiwan  both  in  our 
bilateral  relationship  and  in  multilateral  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 


Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMA'HON  EXEMPTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  OPEN  SKIES  TREATY 
DATA 

(a)  In  General.— Data  collected  by  sensors 
during  observation  flights  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,  in- 
cluding flights  conducted  prior  to  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  exempt  fi-om  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  or  any  other  Act — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign country— 

(A)  if  the  country  has  not  disclosed  the 
data  to  the  public;  and 

(B)  if  the  country  has  not,  acting  through 
the  Open  Skies  Consultative  Commission  or 
any  other  diplomatic  channel,  authorized  the 
United  States  to  disclose  the  data  to  the 
public;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  if  disclosure  of  such  data 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause  sub- 
stantial harm  to  the  national  defense  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Extension  of  Withholding  of  Certain 
Data.— (1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
data  held  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the 
date  of  collection  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
cause  substantial  harm  to  the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  released  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  that  made  the  initial  deter- 
mination determines  otherwise,  in  which 
case  the  data  may  be  withheld  for  an  addi- 
tional period  or  periods  of  5  years  each. 

(2)  In  no  case  may  data  be  withheld  under 
this  subsection  for  more  than  10  years  from 
the  date  of  collection. 

(3)  Determinations  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  delegated. 

(c)  Statutory  Construction.— This  sec- 
tion constitutes  a  specific  exemption  within 
the  meaning  of  section  552(b)(3)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Freedom  of  Information  Act" 
means  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Open  Skies  Consultative 
Commission"  means  the  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Article  X  of  the  Treaty  on 
Open  Skies;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Treaty  on  Open  Skies" 
means  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,  signed  at 
Helsinki  on  March  24,  1992. 


(A)  are  obsolete  or  surplus  items; 

(B)  are  in  the  inventory  of  the  Department 
of  Defense; 

(C)  are  intended  for  use  as  reserve  stocks 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and 

(D)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
are  located  in  a  stockpile  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

(b)  Concessions.- The  value  of  the  conces- 
sions negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  items  transferred.  The  conces- 
sions may  include  cash  compensation,  serv- 
ices, waiver  of  charges  otherwise  payable  by 
the  United  States,  and  other  items  of  value. 

(c)  Advance  Notification  of  Transfer.— 
Not  less  than  30  days  before  making  a  trans- 
fer under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  a  notification  of 
the  proposed  transfer.  The  notification  shall 
identify  the  items  to  be  transferred  and  the 
concessions  to  be  received. 

(d)  ExpiRA-noN  OF  Authority'.- No  transfer 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion more  than  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1275 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  OBSOLETE  OR 
SURPLUS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  IN 
THE  WAR  RESERVE  ALUES  STOCK- 
PILE TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA. 

(a)  Authority. — (1)  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Foreigrn  Assistance  of  Act  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2321h),  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  in  return  for  concessions  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary,  any  or  all  of  the 
items  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  items  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  equipment,  tanks,  weapons,  repair  parts, 
and  ammunition  that— 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1276 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  714.  PILOT  VISA  WAIVER  PROJECT  FOR  KO- 
REANS VISITING  ALASKA  AND  HA- 
WAII. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that — 

(1)  travel  and  tourism  play  a  major  role  in 
reducing  the  United  States  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade; 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  the  Korean  travel 
market  do  not  permit  long-term  planning  for 
longer  trips; 

(3)  applications  for  United  States  visas 
cannot  now  be  processed  in  the  reasonable 
period  of  time; 

(4)  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
has  directed  reductions  in  staff  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Seoul,  which  promise  to 
further  expand  the  time  necessary  for  poten- 
tial Korean  travelers  to  obtain  a  United 
States  visa; 

(5)  most  of  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  Europe  do  not  currently  require  Koreans 
entering  their  countries  to  have  a  visa,  thus 
providing  them  with  a  serious  competitive 
advantage; 

(6)  the  United  States  territory  of  Guam  has 
been  permitted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  visa  requirements  for  Ko- 
reans visiting  Guam,  with  resultant  impres- 
sive increases  in  travel  and  tourism  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea; 

(7)  the  existing  procedures  to  add  any  na- 
tion, including  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the 
group  of  favored  nations  exempted  from 
United  States  visa  regulations,  would  re- 
quire many  years  during  which  time  the 
United  States  could  well  lose  its  competitive 
advantages  in  attracting  travel  and  tourism 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and 

(8)  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  gesture  of 
goodwill  has  already  unilaterally  released 
United  States  travelers  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  visa. 

(b)  Policy.- The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
explore  the  procedures  necessary  to  inaugu- 
rate a  pilot  study  project  which— 


(1)  would  be  aimed  at  greatly  reducing  the 
time  and  formalities  needed  to  permit  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  join  the  other  visa- 
waiver  nations  of  the  world;  and 

(2)  would  immediately  permit  the  non- 
contiguous States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
join  Guam  as  visa-free  destinations  for  Ko- 
rean travelers. 

(c)  Description  of  Pilot  Project —A  pilot 
project  conducted  under  subsection  (a> 
should  consist  of  the  following  elements: 

(1)  United  States  visas  would  be  declared 
unnecessary  for  Koreans  visiting  Alaska  or 
Hawaii. 

(2)  At  United  States  Customs  passport  con- 
trol stations  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Koreans 
would  be  expected  to  display  their  return 
trip  airline  ticket,  with  return  to  be  effected 
within  2  weeks. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  1  year,  if  immigration  vio- 
lations do  not  exceed  the  numbers  experi- 
enced for  Koreans  entering  other  United 
States  gateways,  then  the  Department  of 
State  should  consider  extending  visa  waivers 
to  all  Koreans  visiting  the  United  States. 

(d)  Effective  Date;  Termination  Date.— 
A  pilot  project  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  should  begin  not  later  than  May  1,  1994. 
and  should  terminate  April  30,  1995. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1277 

Mr.  Helms  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty 
providing  for  United  States  participation  in 
an  international  criminal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  crimes  of  an  international  char- 
acter unless  American  citizens  are  guaran- 
teed, in  the  terms  establishing  such  a  court, 
and  in  the  court's  operation,  that  the  court 
will  take  no  action  infringing  upon  or  dimin- 
ishing their  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1278 

Mr.  Helms  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  The  United  States  Senate  will  not 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  any  Treaty 
providing  for  United  States  participation  in 
an  international  criminal  court  with  juris- 
diction over  crimes  of  an  international  char- 
acter unless  American  citizens  are  guaran- 
teed, in  the  terms  establishing  such  a  court, 
and  in  the  court's  operation,  that  the  court 
will  take  no  action  infringing  upon  or  dimin- 
ishing their  rights  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1279 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.    .  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  governments  with  legiti- 
mate political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests; 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  European  regional 
stability  through  the  promotion  of  political 
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and  economic  freedom  and  respect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty; 

(3)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  served  and  advanced  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean interests  in  political  stability  and  col- 
lective security  for  forty  five  years. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that. 

(1)  European  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated both  capability  and  willingness  to 
support  collective  defense  requirements  and 
established  democratic  practices  including 
free,  fair  elections,  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary institutions,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens  share  the  goals  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  should  urge  imme- 
diate admission  to  NATO  for  those  nations 
which  support  and  advance  this  common 
agenda. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MCCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1280 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself. 
Levin.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mack.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Kerry. 
Roth.  Mr.  Byrd.  and  Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  £is  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "Sec"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  disbanded 
and  replaced  by  governments  with  legiti- 
mate political,  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests; 

(2)  It  is  In  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  European  regional 
stability  through  the  promotion  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  and  resf)ect  for  terri- 
torial integrity  and  national  sovereignty; 

(3)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  served  and  advanced  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean interests  in  political  stability  and  col- 
lective security  for  forty  five  years. 

(4)  Poland.  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic have  expressed  interest  in  joining  NATO. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that. 

(1)  European  nations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated both  capability  and  willingness  to 
support  collective  defense  requirements  and 
established  democratic  practices  including 
free,  fair  elections,  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary institutions,  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  individual  liberties  of  its 
citizens  share  the  goals  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  should  urge  imme- 
diate admission  to  NATO  for  those  nations 
which  advance  and  support  this  common 
agenda. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1281 
Mr.       DOLE       (for      himself.       Mr. 
LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Feingold.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Robb.  and  Mr. 
Reid)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .    POUCY   ON    TERMINATION   OF    UNITED 
STATES  ARMS  EMBARGO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  July  10.  1991.  the  United  States 
adopted  a  policy  suspending  all  licenses  and 


other  approvals  to  export  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
Yugoslavia. 

(2)  On  September  25.  1991.  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  adopted  Resolution 
713.  which  imposed  a  mandatory  inter- 
national embargo  on  all  deliveries  of  weap- 
ons and  military  equipment  to  Yugoslavia. 

(3)  The  Unites  States  considered  the  policy 
adopted  July  10.  1991.  to  comply  fully  with 
Resolution  713  and  therefore  took  no  addi- 
tional action  in  response  to  that  resolution. 

(4)  On  January  8,  1992.  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  727. 
which  decided  that  the  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo imposed  by  Resolution  713  should 
apply  to  any  independent  states  that  might 
thereafter  emerge  on  the  territory  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

(5)  On  February  29  and  March  1,  1992.  the 
people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  voted  in  a 
referendum  to  declare  independence  from 
Yugoslavia. 

(6)  On  April  7.  1992,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(7)  On  May  22,  1992,  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  United  States. 

(8)  Consistent  with  Resolution  727,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  apply  the 
policy  adopted  July  10,  1991.  to  Independent 
states  that  have  emerged  on  the  territory  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  including  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(9)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion 727  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina's  inde- 
pendence referendum,  the  siege  of  Sarajevo 
began  and  fighting  spread  to  other  areas  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(10)  The  Government  of  Serbia  intervened 
directly  in  the  fighting  by  providing  signifi- 
cant military,  financial,  and  political  sup- 
port and  direction  to  Serbian-allied  irregular 
forces  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(11)  In  statements  dated  May  1  and  May  12. 
1992.  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Serbia  and  the  Serbian-con- 
trolled Yugoslav  National  Army  were  com- 
mitting aggression  against  the  Government 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  assigned  to 
them  prime  responsibility  for  the  escalation 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

(12)  On  May  30.  1992.  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  Resolution  757.  which 
condemned  the  Government  of  Serbia  for  its 
continued  failure  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(13)  Serbian-allied  irregular  forces  have  oc- 
cupied approximately  70  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  committed 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  areas 
they  have  occupied,  and  established  a  seces- 
sionist government  committed  to  eventual 
unification  with  Serbia. 

(14)  The  military  and  other  support  and  di- 
rection provided  to  Serbian-allied  irregular 
forces  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  constitutes 
an  armed  attack  on  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  Government 
of  Serbia  within  the  meaning  of  Article  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(15)  Under  Article  51.  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  an  inherent  right  of  in- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense  against  the 
armed  attack  from  the  Government  of  Serbia 
until  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

(16)  The  measures  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  response  to  the 
armed  attack  on   Bosnia  and   Herzegovina 


have  not  been  adequate  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(17)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  been  un- 
able successfully  to  resist  the  armed  attack 
from  Serbia  because  it  lacks  the  means  to 
counter  heavy  weaponry  that  Serbia  ob- 
tained from  the  Yugoslav  National  Army 
upon  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  and  be- 
cause the  mandatory  international  arms  em- 
bargo has  prevented  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
from  obtaining  from  other  countries  the 
means  to  counter  such  heavy  weaponry. 

(18)  On  December  18,  1992.  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 47/121.  which  urged  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  exempt  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  from  the  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo imposed  by  Resolution  713. 

(19)  In  the  absence  of  adequate  measures  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
continued  application  to  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  of  the  mandatory 
international  arms  embargo  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  prior  to  the 
armed  attack  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  un- 
dermines that  government's  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  and  therefore 
contravenes  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(20)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina's  right  of  self- 
defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  includes  the  right  to  ask  for 
military  assistance  from  other  countries  and 
to  receive  such  assistance  if  offered. 

(b)  Policy  on  Termination  of  Arms  Em- 
bargo.—(D  The  President  should  terminate 
the  United  States  arms  embargo  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  upon  re- 
ceipt from  that  government  of  a  request  for 
assistance  in  exercising  its  right  of  self-de- 
fense under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"United  States  arms  embargo  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina"  means  the 
application  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  of— 

(A)  the  policy  adopted  July  10.  1991.  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  19. 
1991  (58  Fed.  Reg.  33322)  under  the  heading 
"Suspension  of  Munitions  Export  Licenses  to 
Yugoslavia";  and 

(B)  any  similar  policy  being  applied  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  request  described  in  subsection 
(a)  pursuant  to  which  approval  is  routinely 
denied  for  transfers  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  to  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

(c)  Policy  on  Milftary  Assistance.— The 
President  should  provide  appropriate  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from  that  gov- 
ernment of  a  request  for  assistance  in  exer- 
cising its  right  of  self-defense  under  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1282 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
The  Senate  finds  that: 
In  the  post-Cold  War  period,  the  inter- 
national community  expects  the  United  Na- 
tions to  play  a  larger  role,  particularly  in 
peacekeeping  operations  that  may,  on  occa- 
sion, require  the  use  of  force  against  deter- 
mined aggressors; 

That  in  the  past  five  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  engaged  in  more  peacekeeping  op- 
erations than  in  the  preceding  forty. 


That  the  Security  Council  Is  the  U.N.  body 
chiefly  responsible  for  matters  of  peace  and 
security; 

That  the  United  Nations  structure  and  the 
Security  Council's  roster  of  permanent  mem- 
bers have  remained  largely  unchanged  since 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  almost  half 
a  century  ago; 

That  Ja|)an  and  Germany,  as  the  world's 
second  and  third  largest  economies,  respec- 
tively, have  attained  levels  of  global  reach 
and  influence  equal  to  or  surpassing  current 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council: 

That  both  Japan  and  Germany  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  gain  permanent 
membership  in  the  Security  Council: 

That  any  country  accorded  permanent 
membership  must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  all 
the  responsibilities  of  such  status,  including 
full  participation  in  any  U.N.  military  oper- 
ations: 

That  according  permanent  membership  to 
nations  not  capable  of  fully  carrying  out 
these  responsibilities  will  allow  those  coun- 
tries to  play  a  central  role  in  shaping  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  which  could  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  and  other  troops, 
but  in  which  their  own  forces  could  play  no 
part; 

That  currently,  in  both  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, the  prevailing  view  is  that  each  coun- 
try is  prohibited  from  carrying  out  all  the 
responsibilities  that  permanent  membership 
entails  and  appears  reluctant  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  gain  those  capabilities; 

That  in  Japan's  case,  making  those 
changes  will  require  the  country  to  come  to 
terms  more  adequately  with  its  conduct  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  closely  consult  with  its 
Asian  neighbors  who  suffered  during  that  pe- 
riod; 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

(1)  In  principle,  the  United  States  should 
support  both  Japan  and  Germany  in  their 
wish  to  gain  permanent  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council:  but 

(2)  No  action  should  be  taken  to  further  ei- 
ther nation's  goal  of  achieving  such  status 
unless  and  until  they  are  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  full  range  of  responsibilities  ac- 
cepted by  all  current  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1283 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Beginning  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after on  the  day  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  budget  justification  on  the  costs 
to  provide  security  and  protection  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  both  domestically  and 
internationally.  Such  justification  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  full-time  permanent 
personnel  assigned  to  Secretarial  protection, 
the  cost  of  salaries,  overtime,  per  diem,  trav- 
el, equipment  and  vehicles  for  carrying  out 
such  protective  activities. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1284 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 


On  page  123.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following; 

SEC.  .  INTERNA'nONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 
involving  DISABIUIYRELATED 
MATTERS. 

(a)  AUTHORnY.— Section  102(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  through 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (10)  through  (12).  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  promoting  educational,  cultural,  medi- 
cal, and  scientific  meetings,  training,  re- 
search, visits,  interchanges,  and  other  activi- 
ties, with  respect  to  disability -related  mat- 
ters, including  participation  by  individuals 
with  disabilities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(2)  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12102(2))  in  such  activi- 
ties, through  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
have  a  demonstrated  capability  to  coordi- 
nate exchange  programs  involving  diability- 
related  matters:". 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  de- 
scribing the  steps  taken  during  the  period 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
implement  section  102(b)(9)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9)). 

(c)  Annual  Sum.mary  of  activities.— As 
part  of  the  congressional  presentation  mate- 
rials submitted  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual budget  request  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Director  of  the  Agen- 
cy shall  include  a  summary  of  the  inter- 
national exchange  activities  carried  out 
under  section  102(b)(9)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9))  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 


HUTCHISON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1285 
Mrs.      HUTCHISON      proposed      an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

SEC.  .  DEOBLIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  UNEX- 
PE.NDED  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Re(3L'irement  To  Deobligate.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  President  shall 
deobligate,  and  return  to  the  Treasury,  any 
funds  that,  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  have  been  obligated  for  a  period  of 
more  than  4  years  for  development  assist- 
ance, economic  support  assistance,  assist- 
ance from  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa, 
assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for  the 
Philippines),  assistance  under  the  Support 
for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of 
1989.  and  assistance  to  carry  out  chapter  11 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  assistance  to  the  independ- 
ent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union),  but 
have  not  been  expended. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  President,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  may  waive  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (a)  if  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  thatr— 

(1)  the  funds  are  being  used  for  a  capital  or 
long-term  participant  training  project  that 
requires  more  than  3  years  to  complete;  or 

(2)  the  funds  have  not  been  expended  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  those 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably foreseen. 


(c)  Comments  on  Subsection  (b)  Re- 
ports.—As  soon  as  possible  after  submission 
of  a  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  administering  agency 
for  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  such  comments  as  the  In- 
spector General  considers  appropriate  with 
regard  to  the  determination  described  in 
that  report. 


BROWN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1286 

Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself.  Mr.  MOY- 
NIHAN,  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
FEINGOLD,  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Mathews)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  add  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  Vm— ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC.  801.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Eco- 
nomic Discrimination  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  certain  countries  maintain  an  economic 
boycott  of  Israel,  including  a  secondary  boy- 
cott of  companies  that  have  investments  in 
or  trade  with  Israel; 

(2)  the  secondary  boycott  has  caused  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  countries  that  main- 
tain the  boycott  as  well  as  to  Israel; 

(3)  the  secondary  boycott  causes  great  dif- 
ficulties for  United  States  firms  that  trade 
with  Israel,  depriving  them  of  trade  opportu- 
nities and  violating  internationally  accepted 
principles  of  free  trade; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  a  longstanding 
policy  opposing  the  Arab  League  boycott  and 
Untied  States  law  prohibits  American  firms 
from  providing  information  to  Arab  coun- 
tries to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
boycott; 

(5)  many  American  companies  may  be  de- 
nied contracts  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
for  infrastructure  development  because  they 
conduct  business  with  Israel;  and 

(6)  many  American  companies  may  be  de- 
nied contracts  by  the  Kuwaiti  Government 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait  because 
they  conduct  business  with  Israel. 

(7)  under  the  Administration's  leadership 
the  U.S.  has  sent  a  clear,  consistent  and  un- 
ambiguous message  that  the  Arab  League 
boycott  of  companies  that  do  business  with 
Israel  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  and  should  be 
terminated; 

(8)  the  United  States  has  laws  prohibiting 
United  States  firms  from  providing  Arab 
states  with  the  requested  information  about 
compliance  with  boycott  regulations; 

(9)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, in  August  1993.  commissioned  the  ITC 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  boycott's  Impact 
on  U.S.  businesses  which  will  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  a  carefully  researched  estimate  of 
the  impact  of  the  boycott  on  the  U.S.; 

(10)  the  Administration  has  conducted  an 
active  diplomatic  campaign  to  convince 
Arab  League  countries  that  the  time  to  end 
the  boycott  and  economic  discrimination 
against  United  States  businesses  is  now; 

(11)  the  Administration's  efforts  have  pro- 
duced encouraging  developments,  as  for  ex- 
ample, with  statements  by  officials  of  the 
Arab  League  that  at  its  next  meeting  in 
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March,  the  Arab  Leag:ue  states  will  consider 
ending:  their  discrimination  ag-ainst  firms 
that  do  business  with  Israel  and  the  decision 
to  postpone  the  October  1993  meeting  of  the 
Central  Boycott  Committee; 

(12)  under  U.S.  leadership,  the  G-7  coun- 
tries have  unconditionally  called  for  an  end 
to  the  Arab  boycott; 

(13)  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  senior  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  assured  the  Congress 
that  they  will  speak  forcefully  and  candidly, 
in  every  forum  which  touches  upon  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  about 
the  need  to  end  the  boycott; 

(14)  the  Congress  wishes  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Administration  and  to  help  see 
the  promises  made  to  date  translated  into 
tangible  results; 

(15)  the  statements  made  by  Arab  leaders 
must  be  translated  into  action,  as  measured 
by  quarterly  reports  from  the  Office  of  Anti- 
Boycott  Compliance. 

SEC.  803.  PROHIBrnON  ON  CERTAIN  SALES  AND 
LEASES. 

(a)  Prohibition.— No  defense  article  or  de- 
fense service  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  country  or 
international  organization  that,  as  a  matter 
of  policy  or  practice,  is  known  to  have  sent 
letters  to  United  States  firms  requesting 
compliance  with,  or  soliciting  information 
regarding  compliance  with,  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  Arab  boycott,  unless  the  President 
determines,  and  so  certifies  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees,  that  that 
country  or  organization  does  not  currently 
maintain  a  policy  or  practice  of  making  such 
requests  or  solicitations. 

(b)  Waiver.— 

(1)  1-YEAR  waiver.— On  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
waive,  for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  country 
or  organization  if  the  President  determines. 
and  reports  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  that — 

(A)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  waiver  will 
promote  the  objectives  of  this  section  to 
eliminate  the  Arab  boycott;  or 

(B)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Extension  of  waiver.— If  the  President 
determines  that  the  further  extension  of  a 
waiver  will  promote  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President,  upon  notification  of 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
may  grant  further  extensions  of  such  waiver 
for  successive  12-month  periods. 

(3)  Termination  of  waiver.— The  President 
may.  at  any  time,  terminate  any  waiver 
granted  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Deflnitions.- As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "defense  article"  and  "de- 
fense service"  have  the  meanings  given  to 
such  terms  by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respec- 
tively, of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.   FORD.   Mr.   President,   I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
a  hearing  on  Monday,  January  31,  1994, 
beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in  485  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  S.  1757,  the 
American  Health  Security  Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Thursday,  February  3,  and 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994.  As  part  of 
its  oversight  responsibilities,  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  provi- 
sions regarding  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  contained  in  Title  XIV  of 
H.R.  3400,  Title  XIV  of  the  National 
Performance  Review,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  Report  of  the  Senate 
Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress. 

Individuals  and  organizations  who 
wish  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
hearing  record  are  requested  to  contact 
Bob  Harris  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  202-224-4)285. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Harris. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH. 
CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY  AND  GENERAL  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Conservation,  Forestry 
and  General  Legislation  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  review  the  process  on  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  program.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SR-332. 
Senator  ToM  Dashcle  will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Buis  or  Tracey  Henderson  at 
224-2321. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  H.R.  2144,  the  Guam 
Excess  Lands  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. February  3,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, First  and  C  Streets.  NE,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202/224-7555. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday.  January  27, 
at  9:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject: Reforming  Government:  What 
Really  Needs  To  Be  Done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  27.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
business  meeting  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Committee  rules;  29  pro- 
posals for  new  building  construction; 
various  building  namings;  and  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  27.  at  1  p.m.  to  conduct  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  response  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  to  the  southern 
California  earthquake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday.  January  27.  1994.  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m..  in  485  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  on  H.R.  734.  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  certain 
Federal  benefits,  services,  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Indians  of 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet. during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  27.  1994.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Lesley 
Brooks  Wells  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  district  of  northern  district  of 
Ohio.  Michael  A.  Ponsor  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Thomas  Vanaskie  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Marjorie  Rendell  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tucker 
Melancon  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMrrTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  January  27.  1994,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.,  in  562  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  to  confirm  Dr. 
Michael  Trujillo  as  Director  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMHTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH, 
CONSERVATION,  FORESTRY  AND  GENERAL  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research,  Conservation,  Forestry  and 
General  Legislation  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  January  27,  1994  at  3  p.m.  in 
SR-332  on  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's recent  report  entitled  "Soil  and 
Water  Quality — an  Agenda  for  Agri- 
culture." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources" 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  be  authorized  to  meet  for 
a  hearing  on  creating  public  service 
jobs,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  January  27,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Technology  and  the  Law, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  January  27. 
1994,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
high-technology  privacy  issues  in  the 
health  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  'to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  27,  1994,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  the 
situation  in  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Advocacy  Group  in  Richmond,  VA. 
This  statewide,  independent  organiza- 
tion was  recently  established  through  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  [Freddie 
Mac],  and  the  National  Association  of 
Child  Advocates  [NACA]. 

This  organization  was  set  up  to  serve 
as  a  voice  for  the  needs  of  children 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
grinia.  Although  many  organizations 
devoted  to  private,  not-for-profit  child 
advocacy  exist  in  Virginia,  limited 
State  budgets  restrict  the  flow  of  funds 
necessary  for  these  organizations  to 
exist.  Because  of  this  lack  of  revenue, 
the  Commonwealth  has,  until  now, 
lacked  a  strong,  independent  group 
with  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Virginia's  children. 

The  Virginia  Child  Advocacy  Group 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  self-sustaining 
organization,  which  will  mobilize  pri- 
vate resources  within  the  State. 
Through  an  innovative  effort  to  pair 
private  industry  with  not-for-profit  re- 
sources and  expertise,  Virginia  will 
have  the  benefit  of  well-coordinated 
programs  focused  on  the  well-being  of 
our  young  people. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  NACA,  who  provided  the 
organizational  development  necessary 
to  set  up  the  Virginia  Child  Advocacy 
Group,  and  Freddie  Mac,  which, 
through  the  Freddie  Mac  Foundation, 
made  the  generous  contribution  to 
fund  the  organization's  first  year  of  op- 
eration. Freddie  Mac  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  children  and  families,  and 
supports  policies  and  programs  which 
devote  attention  to  their  needs. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
two  fine  organizations,  Virginia  is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  group  devoted  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Commonwealth.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  VIRGINIA  CHILD  ADVOCACY 
GROUP 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  founding  of  the  Virginia  Child 


HONORING  GENE  KELLY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
most  Americans  consider  themselves 
very  fortunate  when  they  are  able  to 
spend  their  lives  doing  what  they  enjoy 
the  most.  Today  in  Bloomington,  MN, 
Gene  Kelly  will  be  retiring  from  just 
such  a  career — over  32  years  as  man- 
ager of  the  Bloomington  Parks  and 
Recreation  Division.  The  citizens  of 
Bloomington  are  indebted  to  him  for 
making  their  suburban  homes  into  a 
real  community. 

Playing  in  the  city  parks  of  East  St. 
Paul.  Gene  early  developed  his  love  for 
parks,  sports  and  people.  At  Harding 
High  School,  he  lettered  in  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball,  and  was 
named  an  All-City  Baseball  and  Bas- 
ketball player.  In  1938,  he  pitched  his 
way  to  the  American  Legion  Minnesota 
State  Championship.  He  was  a  star  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he 
lettered  in  basketball  and  baseball.  As 
a  pitcher,  he  only  lost  3  games  over  the 
course  of  3  years,  and  in  basketball  his 
proudest  moment  was  when  he  made 


the  winning  free  throw  with  8  seconds 
to  go  to  beat  Indiana  48-47  in  1944. 

Following  graduation  with  a  major  in 
education  and  a  minor  in  public  health. 
Gene  realized  a  lifelong  dream  and 
signed  a  professional  baseball  contract 
with  the  St.  Paul  Saints  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association;  subsequently  playing 
with  Raleigh  in  the  Carolina  League. 
Evansville  in  the  3-1  League.  Seattle  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  League,  and  Syracuse 
in  the  International  League.  In  retire- 
ment. Gene  continued  to  keep  his  base- 
ball enthusiasm  alive  by  leading  many 
community  amateur  teams  to  state 
and  national  championships. 

In  1947,  Gene  left  professional  base- 
ball and  worked  in  the  communities  of 
Corydon,  KY;  Wake  Forest.  NC; 
Willmar,  MN,  where  he  held  his  first 
Parks  and  Recreation  Directorship; 
and  on  to  Elgin,  IL,  for  another  Parks 
and  Recreation  position.  In  1961.  Gene 
became  Parks  and  Recreation  Director 
in  his  beloved  Bloomington. 

He  also  became  involved  as  an  offi- 
cial in  high  school  and  college  baseball, 
basketball,  and  football.  For  37  years, 
he  traveled  to  many  Minnesota  com- 
munities officiating  for  high  school 
games  and  officiating  college  games  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota. Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
fact,  he  also  umpired  with  the  "Big 
Leagues"  in  1979  for  the  American 
League  during  the  umpire  strike. 

It  was  during  his  officiating  years 
that  I  had  my  first  run-in  with  Gene, 
and  he  will  never  let  me  forget.  It  just 
so  happens  that  Gene  officiated  a  bas- 
ketball game  when  I  played  for  St. 
John's  Academy.  Under  his  scrutiny.  I 
was  fouled  out  before  the  end  of  the 
game.  Afterwards,  my  father,  who  was 
athletic  director  at  St.  John's,  met 
Gene  and  remarked.  "You  were  pretty 
rough  on  my  son  out  there."  To  which 
Gene  replied,  "Well,  your  son  was  pret- 
ty rough  on  the  opponents." 

Little  did  we  know  then  that  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  many 
more  meetings.  When  I  started  raising 
my  family  in  Minneapolis.  I  was  in- 
volved as  a  member  and  chair  of  the 
Hennepin  Open  Space  and  Parks  Com- 
mission and  the  Metropolitan  Parks 
and  Open  Space  Commission.  Gene  was 
a  prominent  local  official,  involved  in 
the  Hennepin  Parks  Commission  as 
well  as  the  Metropolitan  Parks  and 
Open  Space  Commission. 

Gene  has  dedicated  his  career  to  the 
acquisition,  planning,  growth,  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  Blooming- 
tons  extensive  park  system,  which  has 
grown  from  several  hundred  acres  to 
8.000  and  110  park  areas  during  his  ten- 
ure in  Bloomington.  As  a  result  of 
Gene's  leadership,  voters  have  ap- 
proved bond  programs  totaling 
$12,640,000  for  park  land  acquisition  and 
site  improvement  which  has  resulted  in 
a  system  of  playfields,  playgrounds, 
playlots.  urban  community  and  re- 
gional parks,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
conservation  and  open  space  areas. 
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Bloomington  will  long  remember 
Gene's  service  to  the  conrununity.  His 
name  is  spoken  with  respect  and  honor. 
There  is  a  Gene  C.  Kelly  Youth 
Playfield,  a  spot  for  him  in  the  Bloom- 
ington Hall  of  Fame;  a  Gene  C.  Kelly 
Award  to  recognize  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  Bloomington  citizens  for 
the  promotion  of  recreation  programs 
and  facilities,  and  there  was  even  a 
Gene  Kelly  Youth  Playfield  Day  on 
September  19,  1992. 

Gene's  desire  was  to  provide  a  play 
area  within  walking  distance  for  every 
child  in  Bloomington,  including  his 
own  sons  Jim,  Bob,  David,  John,  Mi- 
chael, Paul,  and  Tom.  It  is  always  re- 
freshing to  drive  through  Bloomington, 
and  see  people  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
Gene's  labor.  The  parks  are  used 
throughout  the  year — whether  for  base- 
ball, soccer,  skating,  sledding,  walking, 
running,  or  just  enjoying  the  essence  of 
Minnesota.  Thanks  to  Gene,  the  resi- 
dents of  Bloomington  have  a  park  sys- 
tem that  is  at  their  doorstep  and  that 
is  second  to  none.  I  join  them  in  thank- 
ing him  for  a  terrific  career  in  the  pub- 
lic service.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  179,  a  reso- 
lution to  commend  the  University  of 
Tennessee  on  its  bicentennial  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senators  Sasser 
and  Mathews,  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  the  pre- 
amble be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  commemorating  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  with  great  honor  that  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
Mathews,  along  with  all  of  the  univer- 
sity's students,  faculty,  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators, past  and  present,  and  dis- 
tinguished alumni,  to  honor  UT  on  the 
occasion  of  this  historic  milestone. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  a 
great  institution  with  a  richly  textured 
heritage  and  a  long  record  of  outstand- 
ing achievements.  From  its  founding 
200  years  ago  as  Blount  College  in 
Knoxville,  to  its  status  today  as  a 
major  university  with  42,000  students 
on  four  campuses,  UT  has  built  and 
maintained  a  tradition  of  excellence, 
innovation,  ingenuity  and  public  serv- 
ice. When  I  ponder  the  many  reasons 
I'm  so  proud  to  hail  from  the  Volunteer 
State,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  its 
people  and  its  proud  past  come  swiftly 
to  mind. 


A  great  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation affords  many  gifts  to  the  citi- 
zens of  its  host  State.  To  be  sure,  the 
greatest  wealth  flowing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  is  represented  in 
its  graduates.  As  former  university 
president  Thomas  Humes  said  back  in 
1879,  "Tennessee's  brightest  jewels 
have  been  and  will  be  its  upright  sons 
and  virtuous  daughters,  trained  in 
mind  and  heart  and  body  for  their  work 
in  life."  For  200  years,  our  State  has  in- 
deed been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
such  jewels — polished  with  great  care 
and  diligence  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  I  would 
like  to  say  about  the  University  of 
Tennessee — its  history,  its  personal- 
ities, its  accomplishments.  All  of  the 
campuses  in  the  UT  system,  young  and 
old,  have  played  an  invaluable  role  in 
providing  our  State  and  Nation  with 
leaders  in  government,  science,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  the  arts.  They 
are  each  full  partners  in  a  noble  tradi- 
tion and  heritage. 

But  instead,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  wisdom  found 
in  the  University's  bicentennial  com- 
memorative publication,  "The  Vision 
Lives  On."  I  believe  all  who  read  it  will 
understand  why  all  of  us  with  roots  in 
Tennessee  feel  so  strongly  about  its 
flagship  State  university.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  "The  Vision  Lives  On"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing Senator  Mathew's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  Senator  Jim 
Sasser  in  commemorating  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  was 
founded  in  1794,  2  years  prior  to  the 
creation  of  that  State  of  Tennessee. 
Since  that  time,  the  history  of  UT  has 
been  intertwined  with  the  history  of 
our  great  State.  Its  first  board  of  trust- 
ees was  comprised  of  three  future  Gov- 
ernors of  Tennessee,  as  well  as  both  of 
Tennessee's  first  U.S.  Senators,  Wil- 
liam Blount  and  William  Cocke. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  re- 
nowned for  its  tremendous  research 
performance.  Spending  for  research  ex- 
ceeds $100  million  annually,  and  the 
university  has  achieved  numerous 
technological  and  agricultural  ad- 
vancements. The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee is  also  recognized  for  its  out- 
standing programs  in  the  areas  of  busi- 
ness, education,  nursing,  pharmacy,  en- 
gineering, communications,  social 
work,  and  law. 

The  university  maintains  an  out- 
standing research  and  library  holding 
which  includes  the  presidential  papers 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  and 
Andrew  Johnson;  as  well  as  the  papers 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  winning  author  of 
"Roots,  "  the  late  Alex  Haley. 

Since  its  founding,  the  University  of 
Tennessee  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 


education  and  leadership.  The  alumni 
rosters  exceed  270,000,  while  distin- 
guished graduates  included  former  Sen- 
ators Estes  Kefauver  and  Howard 
Baker,  Jr. 

For  200  years,  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee has  enjoyed  the  designation  as 
the  academic  flagship  institution  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  influencing  and 
enriching  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Ten- 
nesseans.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  today  to  recognize  the  rich 
history  and  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
like  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
students,  alumni,  faculty,  staff,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  this  distinguished  in- 
stitution, and  offer  my  best  wishes  as 
they  enter  into  their  third  century  of 
academic  excellence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Visio.v  Lives  On 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
BICENTENNIAL— 1794-1994 

There  is  a  timelessness  here,  a  lingering 
presence  that  hovers  over  stone  stairwells 
and  filters  through  leaded  glass  panes,  stirs 
the  branches  of  an  ancient  magnolia,  catches 
the  edge  of  a  yellow  page  and  turns  back- 
ward, then  leafs  ahead. 

Standing  on  the  Hill,  you  sense  it:  his- 
tories intertwined,  new  branches  on  the  old 
tree.  A  young  women  glides  up  the  steps 
from  Cumberland,  her  ascent  slow  but 
steady.  She  carries  a  backpack.  Her  spiritual 
ancestors  made  the  same  journey,  dressed  in 
white  lawn  carrying  parasols.  They  trained 
as  teachers,  as  homemakers;  this  woman  is  a 
law  student,  perhaps,  or  an  architect,  or  an 
engineer. 

South  College,  brick  mellowed  by  a  cen- 
tury of  seasons,  holds  its  own  secrets.  Once 
it  was  a  dormitory,  a  warren  of  tiny  student 
rooms  where  gas  light  flickered  and  coal 
burned  in  grates.  Scientists  work  there  now, 
eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  on  a  universe  of  daz- 
zling possibilities. 

Once  the  road  below  was  a  muddy  track 
that  led  from  a  frontier  outpost  on  the  edge 
of  the  unknown.  Once  cannon  fire  echoed 
from  nearby  Fort  Sanders:  once  soldiers 
camped  on  this  hillside.  Lives  changed  for- 
ever on  this  rise  of  land.  Once,  two  hundred 
years  ago  a  handful  of  pioneers  decided  their 
fledgling  school  had  a  future.  They  looked 
beyond  the  unpaved  streets  and  the  un- 
charted forest  and  envisioned  the  possible:  a 
stronghold  of  knowledge,  a  proving  ground 
for  new  generations  of  leaders,  a  steady  bea- 
cqn  of  light  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  a  vision  sustained  by  courage,  wis- 
dom, often  sheer  force  of  will  in  the  years 
that  followed.  The  college,  lacking  leader- 
ship and  funds,  closed  for  11  years  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century:  the  Civil  War 
closed  it  again  between  1862  and  1866.  Des- 
ignated Tennessee  state  university  in  1879. 
UT  would  wait  another  24  years  before  the 
state  legislature  offered  any  financial  assist- 
ance. Two  World  Wars,  the  Depression,  the 
upheaval  of  the  sixties,  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties of  the  present,  have  offered  new 
challenges  at  every  stage  of  the  University's 
development. 

And  as  every  new  visionaries  have  ap- 
peared, each  with  a  clear  picture  of  all  that 
could  be.  all  that  must  be.  Their  presence 
lingers,  their  timeless  voices  blend:  now 
stubborn,  now  strident,  exhorting,  compel- 


ling. The  ascent,  slow  but  steady,  continues. 
The   muddled   tract  widens;   the   forest  re- 
cedes. From  the  Hill  top.  the  view  expands. 
The  vision  lives  on. 

UGHT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  (1794-1840) 

Knoxville  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
was  a  frontier  town  edged  by  mountains  and 
forests  where  Indians  still  roamed.  Amen- 
ities were  scarce  for  the  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants, although  the  settlement  boasted 
seven  taverns.  By  1794,  it  also  had  a  college. 

Blount  College,  an  outgrowth  of  the  semi- 
nary Presbyterian  minister  Samuel  Carrie  k 
had  started  in  his  Knoxville  home,  was  char- 
tered on  September  10  of  that  year.  Named 
for  territorial  governor  William  Blount,  the 
Institution  was  open  to  "Students  of  all  de- 
nominations." Tuition  was  S8  per  session. 
The  syllabus  was  classical,  with  an  emphasis 
on  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  college's  early  history  is  a  study  in 
pioneer  spirit.  James  White,  Knoxvllle's 
founder,  provided  a  lot  for  a  new  building  at 
the  corner  of  Clinch  and  Gay  Streets  in  1795. 

Governor  Blount's  daughter.  Barbara,  was 
enrolled  in  classes  there  in  the  early  1800s, 
and  she  was  joined  by  four  other  young 
women.  Polly  McClung.  Jenny  Armstrong, 
and  Mattie  and  Kitty  Kain.  Though  the  girls 
probably  studied  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, their  presence  has  led  some  historians 
to  name  Blount  the  flrst  coeducational  col- 
lege in  the  nation. 

Carrick  himself  was  a  rare  blend  of  cour- 
age, wit,  and  energy.  He  had  founded  two 
churches  before  opening  his  school.  Legend 
has  it  that  he  left  his  wife's  burial  to  repel 
an  Indian  attack.  He  taught  all  the  classes, 
ran  the  struggling  college  on  a  shoestring, 
and  in  1803  turned  an  attempt  to  close  it 
down  into  an  impromptu  fundraiser.  He  net- 
ted SI. 000  and  kept  the  doors  open,  skimping 
on  his  own  salary.  When  he  died  in  1809,  the 
college  owed  him  $87.82. 

Carrick's  death  left  E^st  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, as  it  had  been  renamed  in  1807.  without 
leadership  and  on  shaky  flnancial  ground. 
The  college  closed  until  1820.  It  reopened 
under  the  guidance  of  Reverend  David  Sher- 
man and  operated  in  conjunction  with  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  Academy.  In  1826.  as  fortunes 
gradually  improved.  40  acres  were  purchased 
west  of  town,  and  by  1828,  E^st  Tennessee 
College  had  moved  to  the  Hill. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Coffin,  former  presi- 
dent of  Greeneville  College,  led  the  school 
until  1833.  He  was  replaced  briefly  by  James 
H.  Piper,  who  resigned  after  one  year. 

The  expanding  college  had  its  critics,  chief 
among  them  local  politicians  like  John 
Gunn,  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  1829. 
He  hoped  to  win  votes  from  the  rural  poor  by 
condemning  "that  building  for  the  rich 
man's  son  *  *  *  this  tomb  of  extravagance— 
this  wild  goose  scheme  *  *  *." 

The  vision  of  another  charismatic  leader 
shaped  this  era  in  UT  history.  Joseph 
Estabrook,  named  president  in  1834,  brought 
stability  as  well  as  innovation  to  the  college. 
He  organized  the  curriculum  into  regular 
classes,  hired  new  faculty  members,  built 
dormitories,  and  published  the  first  catalog. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  during  his  tenure.  Under  his  leader- 
ship. Blast  Tennessee  College  became  East 
Tennessee  University  in  1840. 

a  growing  flame  (1840-1879) 

Estabrook  looked  to  the  day  when  the 
newly  minted  university  would  be  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  He  worked  tirelessly  to 
raise  academic  standards,  both  for  students 
and  faculty.  He  dreamed  of  abolishing  the 
Preparatory  Department  and  founding  a 
medical  school. 


The  course  Estabrook  charted,  with  new 
emphasis  on  science  and  on  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  state's  emerging  public  edu- 
cation system,  wavered  after  his  resigmation 
in  1850.  The  perennial  problems  of  sporadic 
leadership  and  inadequate  funding  plagued 
the  University  through  the  next  decade. 
Four  presidents — W.B.  Reese.  Reverend 
George  Cooke.  Reverend  William  Carnes.  and 
Reverend  J.J.  Ridley— served  brief  terms  be- 
tween 1850  and  1862. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  closed  the 
University's  doors  again  in  1862.  Confederate 
troops  occupied  the  campus  until  1863.  when 
the  Union  army  took  up  positions  on  the  Hill 
in  the  Battle  of  Fort  Sanders. 

Thomas  Humes,  who  assumed  the  presi- 
dency in  1865.  struggled  to  restore  the  rav- 
aged campus.  Students  helped  to  fill  in  war- 
time trenches  and  to  plant  the  trees  which 
shade  the  Hill  today. 

Seeds  of  academic  change  were  also  taking 
root.  The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  pro- 
vided federal  funds  for  at  least  one  college  or 
university  in  each  state  whose  primary  ob- 
ject was  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  "the 
mechanical  arts."  In  1869.  East  Tennessee 
University  was  named  Tennessee's  land 
grant  institution. 

Meeting  the  stipulations  of  the  Morrill  Act 
occupied  the  attention  of  administration  and 
trustees  in  the  decade  that  followed.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  provision  for  military  training, 
the  University  was  organized  along  military 
lines.  Cadets  wore  uniforms,  lived  in  bar- 
racks, and  drilled  on  a  parade  field. 

In  the  classroom,  the  classical  syllabus 
yielded  slowly  to  the  "scientific  study  of  ag- 
riculture" and  mechanics  mandated  for  land 
grant  universities.  But  curriculum  reform 
had  become  a  priority  for  many  trustees.  By 
1879.  agriculture  and  "mechanical  philoso- 
phy" had  separate  chairs,  with  a  provision 
for  additional  faculty  and  equipment.  The 
trustees  also  approved  the  establishment  of 
medical  and  dental  departments  through  af- 
filiation with  the  Nashville  Medical  College 
and  authorized  the  granting  of  advanced  de- 
grees. East  Tennessee  University,  now  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  was  poised  for 
growth. 

a  VISION  DEFINED  (1879-1919) 

The  stirring  rhetoric  of  the  University's 
inauguration  in  1879  heralded  "a  new  era" 
both  for  the  state  and  its  chosen  school.  The 
immediate  outlook,  however,  was  not  so 
promising.  Growing  opposition  to  President 
Humes,  criticized  as  an  old-line  classicist 
and  one-time  Union  sympathizer,  came  to  a 
head  with  his  forced  resignation  in  1883.  Once 
again,  the  University  was  without  a  strong 
leader.  It  would  be  four  years  before  a  new 
president  was  found. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  named  UT's  11th  presi- 
dent in  1887.  saw  clearly  the  path  that  would 
lead  the  University  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Former  director  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  in  North  Carolina,  he  had 
recently  completed  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Goettingen.  in  Germany. 
He  was  32.  energetic,  and  convinced  that  the 
future  of  Tennessee  depended  on  the  edu- 
cation of  her  youth  "in  the  sciences  and  the 
useful  arts."  Dabney  reorganized  the  cur- 
riculum to  stress  science  and  engineering, 
replaced  much  of  the  faculty,  and  abolished 
the  Preparatory  Department  and  the  mili- 
tary regime.  The  entire  University  was 
opened  to  women  in  1893.  and  any  objections 
were  silenced  with  Dabney's  succinct  pro- 
nouncement: "The  ladies  have  not  only  come 
to  the  University,  but  they  have  come  to 
stay." 

Dabney's  achievements  were  dramatic  and 
far-reaching.  The  first  direct  appropriation 


of  funds  from  the  state  legislature  to  the 
University  was  make  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  oversaw  the  founding  of  the  law 
school  and  a  summer  school  that  was  the 
largest  teacher  training  institute  in  the 
South,  tripling  of  enrollment,  and  the  build- 
ing of  dormitories,  a  library,  and  a  gym- 
nasium. His  national  reputation  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  agriculturist  won  him  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  1894.  a  post  he  filled  while  con- 
tinuing as  UT  president.  When  Dabney  left 
the  University  in  1904.  it  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  small,  shabby  college  he  had 
inherited.  The  promised  "new  era"  had  truly 
begun. 

Brown  Ayres.  Dabney's  successor,  built  on 
this  strong  foundation.  He  recruited  experi- 
enced faculty  and  administrators  like  Har- 
court  Morgan  to  head  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Theodore  Glocker  to 
run  the  new  School  of  Commerce.  He  raised 
admissions  and  academic  standards  and 
gained  accreditation  from  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  Both  enrollment  and 
faculty  size  tripled  during  his  tenure.  The 
Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  were  moved  to 
Memphis  and  merged  officially  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

But  it  was  Ayres'  vision  of  a  state  univer- 
sity supported  by  state  funds  that  resulted  in 
the  most  significant  achievement  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Marshalling  the  persuasive  tal- 
ents of  his  colleagues  Philander  Claxton. 
later  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Seymour  Mynders,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  he  lobbied  the  state  leg- 
islature to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
University  and  for  all  public  schools  in  Ten- 
nessee. UT  received  its  first  SI  million  appro- 
priation in  1917,  and  began  a  building  cam- 
paign that  included  the  landmark  Ayres 
Hall. 

THE  BEACON  WIDENS  (1919-19681 

Harcourt  Morgan.  Ayres'  successor, 
worked  to  increase  legislative  funding  and  to 
extend  the  University's  statewide  presence. 
Hall-Moody  Institute,  later  UT  Martin,  came 
into  the  UT  family  at  this  time.  A  graduate 
school  of  Medical  Sciences  was  established  in 
Memphis. 

Morgan  won  the  support  of  gubernatorial 
candidate  Austin  Peay  in  a  famous  20-minute 
meeting  that  stretched  to  an  entire  day. 
Peay  remained  a  forceful  ally  during  his 
three  terms,  garnering  S2,500,000  in  building 
funds  for  UT. 

Despite  the  severe  cutbacks  of  the  Depres- 
sion, Morgan  kept  the  University  moving 
forward.  Agricultural  experiment  stations 
increased  in  number,  as  did  agricultural  ex- 
tension offices.  A  division  of  continuing  edu- 
cation offered  evening  courses,  correspond- 
ence courses,  and  library  and  audiovisual 
aids.  When  Morgan  resigned  in  1934  to  be- 
come a  director  of  TVA,  his  vision  of  a  state- 
wide university  had  begun  to  take  shape. 

James  Dickason  Hoskins,  who  guided  the 
University  through  the  latter  years  of  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II,  brought  the 
fierce  loyalty  of  a  native  son  to  the  job.  An 
1891  graduate  of  UT.  he  had  served  as  profes- 
sor and  dean  before  becoming  president. 

Hoskins'  organization  of  alumni  was  one  of 
the  key  achievements  of  his  administration. 
Encouraged  by  the  president's  enthusiasm, 
alumni  secretary  Victor  M.  Davis  worked  to 
build  a  strong  base  of  alumni  support  that 
continues  through  the  present  day. 

The  University  that  President  C.E.  Brehm 
inherited  in  1946  was  experiencing  growing 
pains.  A  wave  of  returning  veterans  had 
swelled  enrollment  to  an  all-time  high  of 
more  than  10,000.  Expansion  of  the  physical 
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plant  and  development  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram were  urgent  priorities.  Brehm,  former 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  set  about 
finding  the  money  to  meet  these  pressing 
needs. 

Legislative  appropriations  Increased  dra- 
matically during  Brehm's  administration. 
New  buildings  burgeoned  on  each  of  the 
three  campuses.  Knoxville  added  McCord 
Hall.  Glocker.  Claxton  and  Taylor  buildings, 
Carolyn  P.  Brown  University  Center,  and  UT 
Hospital,  which  opened  in  1956.  Martin  built 
its  Administration  and  Agriculture  build- 
ings, and  Memphis  added  new  facilities  for 
dentistry,  cancer  research,  and  pathology. 
Graduate  programs  were  expanded  and  new 
academic  departments  created,  including 
fine  arts,  journalism,  and  special  education. 
The  Tennessee  School  of  Social  Work  in 
Nashville  became  part  of  the  University  in 
1951.  In  the  public  service  arena,  the  Munici- 
pal Technical  Advisory  Service  was  created 
to  provide  specialized  help  to  cities  through- 
out the  state. 

The  land  grant  college  mandate  to  provide 
education  to  all  qualified  students  regardless 
of  race  or  color  had  been  an  issue  since  the 
nineteenth  century.  African-American  stu- 
dents in  the  past  had  been  offered  "separate 
but  equal"  facilities  through  arrangements 
with  Fisk  University  and  Knoxville  College 
and  later  at  a  second  land  grant  college,  Ten- 
nessee Agricultural  and  Industrial,  created 
in  1912.  Partial  integration  at  UTK  was 
achieved  in  1952  with  the  enrollment  of  Afri- 
can-American students  in  graduate  pro- 
grams; Lillian  Jenkins  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  in  1954. 

Extracurricular  activities,  both  athletic 
and  cultural,  thrived.  UT  football,  nationally 
prominent  in  the  pre-war  era  under  General 
Robert  Neyland,  again  took  the  spotlight 
with  a  national  championship  in  1951.  The 
Carousel  Theatre,  a  joint  effort  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community,  opened  the  same 
year. 

Brehm  presided  over  a  period  of  record 
growth  and  change  in  UT"s  history.  Enroll- 
ment doubled  during  his  administration, 
state  appropriations  increased  210  percent, 
and  alumni  membership  quadrupled.  But  the 
wave  had  not  yet  crested.  The  Baby  Boom 
generation  was  about  to  enter  college,  and 
new  challenges  lay  ahead. 

Andrew  D.  Holt,  UT's  16th  president,  was 
well  matched  to  the  task  at  hand.  He  had 
served  as  UT  vice  president  under  Brehm  and 
was  former  president  of  the  Tennessee  Edu- 
cation Association.  Holt  had  traveled  the 
state  raising  grassroots  support  for  UT  and 
had  cultivated  a  network  of  advocates 
among  alumni  and  legislators  alike.  As 
president,  he  assembled  a  strong  manage- 
ment team  and  encouraged  his  deputies  to 
"spread  their  wings." 

The  results  were  impressive. 

Academic  Vice  President  Herman  Spivey 
urged  an  expansion  of  graduate  programs 
and  research.  Ties  with  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  were  strengthened  with  the  help 
of  a  errant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Distin- 
guished professorships  were  created  on  all 
campuses.  Graduate  enrollment  quadrupled; 
the  number  of  master's  degree  programs 
grew  from  79  to  117.  Research  dollars  sky- 
rocketed to  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  $11 
million  by  1970.  The  Space  Institute  at 
Tullahoma  was  founded  in  1964.  A  definitive 
benchmark  in  this  period  of  academic  im- 
provement was  the  long-awaited  founding  of 
a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  January  1965. 

Another  building  boom  was  under  way.  led 
by  Vice  President  for  Development  Edward 
Holing.  A  major  urban  renewal  acquisition  of 


135  acres  west  of  the  campus  provided  land 
for  new  buildings  including  Hodges  Library. 
McClung  Tower,  and  the  Communications 
and  Extension  Building.  Boling  lobbied  suc- 
cessfully both  for  vastly  increased  state 
funding  and  for  a  new  level  of  private  gifts. 
Tom  Black  Track.  Stokely  Athletics  Center, 
and  Clarence  Brown  Theatre  were  funded  in 
large  part  by  private  donors. 

Statewide  expansion  of  the  University  cul- 
minated with  the  merger  with  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  and  the  formation  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  System  in  1968.  Pri- 
mary campuses  at  Knoxville.  Chattanooga, 
Martin,  and  Memphis  were  each  to  be  headed 
by  their  own  chancellors  and  unified  by  a 
central  statewide  administration 

headquartered  in  Knoxville. 

The  Holt  era  also  marked  the  end  of  seg- 
regation on  UT  campuses.  The  first  black  un- 
dergraduates enrolled  in  1961.  An  equal  op- 
portunity employment  policy  was  estab- 
lished in  1965. 

Early  in  Holt's  administration,  the  Univer- 
sity participated  in  a  self-study  designed  to 
target  areas  for  improvement  and  set  goals 
for  the  future.  The  study's  results  were  pub- 
lished in  a  300-page  document  entitled 
Reaching  for  Greatness.  As  UT  celebrated  its 
175th  birthday  in  1969,  the  reach  seemed  less 
daunting  than  ever  before. 

FOCUS  ON  EXCELLENCE  (1970-19931 

President  Eklward  Boling's  18-year  adminis- 
tration began  on  a  stormy  note.  The  student- 
faculty  protest  over  his  appointment  cen- 
tered on  the  Board  of  Trustees'  autonomy  in 
making  such  decisions  without  consulting 
the  faculty.  But  it  was  symptomatic  of  a  na- 
tionwide spirit  of  dissent  and  challenge  of 
authority.  The  Vietnam  War  was  raging;  on 
other  campuses,  like  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio,  protests  had  tragic  consequences. 

Boling  initiated  meetings  with  faculty  and 
students  in  an  attempt  to  improve  commu- 
nication and  suggested  that  the  Board  admit 
students  to  non-voting  positions  on  various 
standing  committees.  In  1974.  Governor  Win- 
field  Dunn  signed  legislation  providing  for  a 
voting  student  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  dream  of  establishing  a  Nashville  cam- 
pus was  realized  in  1971,  when  the  Nashville 
Extension  Center  became  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Nashville.  It  would  operate  as 
part  of  the  statewide  system  until  1979,  when 
it  merged  with  Tennessee  State  University. 

Growth  and  change  on  all  campuses  con- 
tinued under  Boling's  leadership.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Service  was  founded  in  1971, 
incorporating  many  of  the  services  the  Uni- 
versity has  provided  to  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  business  and  industry 
into  one  centrally  administered  entity.  At 
Knoxville,  a  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
was  founded,  as  well  as  a  School  of  Nursing. 
A  College  of  Community  and  Allied  Health 
Professions  was  established  at  the  Medical 
Units  in  Memphis;  clinical  education  centers 
opened  at  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Jack- 
son. Following  the  enactment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Better  Schools  Program,  the  first 
Center  and  Chairs  of  Excellence  were  cre- 
ated. 

Boling's  reputation  as  a  fundraiser  reached 
new  heights  in  1980,  when  the  "Tennessee  To- 
morrow" campaign  concluded  with  more 
than  $57  million,  far  exceeding  its  $35  million 
goal.  The  campaign,  organized  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Johnson,  was  the  first  major  de- 
velopment effort  the  University  had  ever  un- 
dertaken. A  significant  portion  of  the  money 
raised  was  earmarked  for  improving  academ- 
ics, attracting  and  retaining  high  quality 
faculty,  and  increasing  student  aid. 


Former  Governor  Lamar  Alexander  suc- 
ceeded Boling  in  1988.  Improving  public  edu- 
cation had  been  a  priority  during  his  gover- 
norship. As  University  President.  Alexander 
lobbied  vigorously  for  aggressive  recruiting 
of  Tennessee's  brightest  students  and  for  the 
innovative  programs  and  scholarships  to  re- 
tain them.  A  five-year  plan  was  developed  in 
1990  with  special  emphasis  on  educating  the 
work  force  of  the  new  decade.  The  Whittle 
Scholars  Program,  funded  by  UTK  alumnus 
Chris  Whittle,  was  inaugurated  in  1990.  The 
full  scholarships  with  an  additional  stipend 
for  a  year  of  study  abroad  now  attract  the 
cream  of  Tennessee's  high  school  graduates 
each  year. 

The  Academy  for  Teachers  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  co-sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity, Martin  Marietta,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy,  and  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Education,  was  founded  during  Alexander's 
administration. 

UT  received  national  recognition  for  Its 
academic  and  research  programs.  The  Uni- 
versity ranked  among  the  top  50  research  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  in  1989.  In 
1990,  UT  was  listed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
prestigious  Fiske  Guide  to  Colleges. 

Alexander  resigned  when  he  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Eklucation  by  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  in  1991. 

The  appointment  of  Joseph  Johnson  as  UT 
president  in  1991  was  the  crown  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  with  the  University.  A 
1958  graduate,  Johnson  had  served  as  special 
assistant  to  Andy  Holt  and  later  as  vice 
president  for  development  and  as  chancellor 
at  Memphis.  He  had  helped  to  design  the 
statewide  system  and  had  participated  in  an 
era  of  unprecedented  growth  at  UT.  His  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  of  the  institution  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  much  of  its  vast 
population  made  him  a  leader  uniquely 
equipped  to  guide  the  University  into  its 
third  century. 

The  faltering  economy  of  the  early  1990s 
presented  a  formidable  challenge  to  Johnson 
and  his  administration.  Like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  he  was  confronted  with  the 
task  of  doing  more  with  significantly  less. 

While  working  to  cut  costs  and  to  reallo- 
cate resources,  Johnson  and  his  staff  focused 
on  specific  initiatives  to  serve  students  bet- 
ter, help  the  state's  local  governments  and 
businesses,  improve  public  education  at 
every  grade  level,  and  to  increase  the  Uni- 
versity's efficiency. 

As  UT  enters  its  bicentennial  year, 
progress  toward  these  goals  continues.  The 
signs  of  achievement  are  evident  on  every 
campus  and  in  the  institutes. 

At  Knoxville.  a  new  science  and  engineer- 
ing building,  60  percent  of  which  will  be  des- 
ignated for  research  and  laboratory  use,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1995.  The  new 
graduate  program  in  business  has  been 
ranked  in  the  nation's  top  12  percent.  The 
Academy  for  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics received  national  recognition.  The 
College  of  Education  was  awarded  a  grant 
from  Philip  Morris  Inc.  and  a  mandate  to 
provide  a  national  model  for  training  teach- 
ers and  administrators.  This  innovative 
project  is  now  in  its  final  phase. 

At  Memphis,  the  colleges  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  were  ranked  in  the  top  ten  of 
"America's  Best  Graduate  Schools"  by  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  UT  Memphis  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  16  medical  centers  to  con- 
duct a  national  study  of  women's  health 
problems.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  received 
a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  grant  for  a  Mi- 
nority Center  of  Excellence  to  attract  and 
retain  black  students. 


At  Martin,  the  new  Children's  Center,  a 
state  of  the  art  childcare  facility,  has 
opened.  Graduation  rates  rose  by  five  per- 
cent, enrollment  increased,  and  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  library  has  begun.  The  NASA  Re- 
gional Teaching  Resource  Center,  the  first  in 
Tennessee,  opened. 

At  Chattanooga,  the  Fellowship  of  South- 
ern Writers  established  its  archive  in  UTC's 
Lupton  Library.  This  distinguished  organiza- 
tion includes  such  luminaries  as  Eudora 
Welty  and  Shelby  Foote.  Minority  enroll- 
ment increased,  and  a  number  of  innovative 
programs  aimed  at  reaching  prospective  stu- 
dents and  retaining  undergraduates  were  es- 
tablished and  developed. 

The  UT  Space  Institute  continued  its 
groundbreaking  research  in  such  areas  as  en- 
ergy technology  and  laser  use  in  outer  space. 

In  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  future 
of  farming  is  the  focus  of  the  Agri-21  Farm- 
ing Systems  Program.  Developed  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service,  the  program 
will  use  40  farms  in  Tennessee  as  test  sites 
for  experiments  in  sustainable  agriculture 
over  the  next  decade.  Construction  is  due  to 
begin  soon  on  a  $38.5  million  research  com- 
plex on  the  Agriculture  campus.  The  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine's  efforts  to  recruit 
more  in-state  students  resulted  in  a  24  per- 
cent increase  in  Tennessee  applicants. 

The  Institute  for  Public  Service  and  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education  introduced  new 
Interactive  classrooms  to  four  Tennessee 
cities.  Environmental  issues  were  empha- 
sized in  programs  designed  to  help  leaders  in 
government  and  industry  reduce  hazardous 
waste. 

A  LIGHT  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  expanded  view  now  visible  from  the 
University's  campuses  did  not  simply  mate- 
rialize over  the  centuries.  The  horizon 
cleared  slowly,  often  painfully,  and  at  great 
cost.  The  five  pupils  who  made  their  way  to 
a  wooden  house  on  Gay  Street  in  1794  took 
the  first  faltering  steps  on  an  epic  journey, 
an  Odyssey  that  the  University's  42,000  stu- 
dents continue  today.  The  pioneers  who 
chartered  Blount  College  and  willed  it  into 
life  share  a  certain  kinship  with  those  who 
guide  UT  into  the  next  century.  Financial 
hardship,  competition,  a  new  set  of  challeng- 
ing questions  link  today's  leaders  with  the 
Carricks  and  the  Blounts,  the  Estabrooks 
and  Dabneys.  Their  lingering  presence 
evokes  struggle  and  strength,  continuity, 
progress.  Their  voices  speak  of  a  rickety  lit- 
tle schoolhouse  with  a  future,  a  light  to  be 
nurtured,  a  vision  undimmed  by  the  passage 
of  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  179 

Whereas,  under  a  succession  of  able  leaders 
including  its  current  president.  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  The  University  of  Tennessee  has 
become  one  of  the  nation's  major  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  endowments,  re- 
search funding,  and  library  holdings;  and 

Whereas,  the  University  has  produced  dis- 
tinguished alumni  who  have  achieved  na- 
tional fame  in  the  arts,  sciences,  medicine, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  education,  engineering, 
business,  communications,  social  work,  li- 
brarianship,  law,  the  military  and  sports; 
and 


Whereas,  those  alumni  include  In  their 
numbers  one  Nobel  Laureate,  six  Rhodes 
Scholars,  four  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  two 
National  Book  Award  winners,  one  justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  nine  U.S.  senators, 
and  one  chief  of  staff  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  field  of  athletic  competi- 
tion, the  Lady  Vols  basketball  team  has  won 
three  national  championships,  the  Vol  track 
program  three  national  championships,  and 
the  Vol  football  and  swimming  teams  one 
national  championship  each;  and 

Whereas,  1994  marks  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Tennessee's  flagship  state 
university:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— this  distinguished  body,  recogmizing 
the  rich  history  and  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  The  University  of  Tennessee  over 
the  past  200  years,  extends  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  students,  alumni,  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  administrators  of  this  great 
institution  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial, and  offers  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  its  third  century. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Friday,  January 
28;  that  on  Friday,  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  and  that  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  S.  1281, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill;  that  upon  resuming  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Specter  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
listed  amendment  relating  to  collat- 
eral aid;  that  with  respect  to  the 
Brown  amendment.  No.  1286,  no  second- 
degree  amendments  be  in  order  thereto 
or  any  language  which  may  be 
stricken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Simpson,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as 
previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  pending 
the  arrival  of  Senator  Simpson,  per  the 
order,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MAT- 
THEWS). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 

A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  8:18  p.m. 
recessed  until  Friday,  January  28,  1994, 
at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  27,  1994: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

FORTUNATO  P  BENAVIDES.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  CIR. 
CUrr  JL'DOE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CmCinT.  VICE  THOMAS  O 
GEE  RETIRED 

ROBERT  M  PARKER.  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  I!  8  CIRCUTT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CIRCUIT.  VICE  SAM  D  JOHNSON, 
RETIRED 

CARL  E  STEWART.  OF  LOLISIANA.  TO  BE  U  S  CIRCUrr 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CIRCUIT  VHCE  A  NEW  POSPTION 
CREATED  BY  PUBUC  LAW  101-SSO  APPROVED  DECEMBER 
1.  1990 

DIANA  CRIBBON  MOTZ.  OF  MARYLANTJ.  TO  BE  U  S  CIR- 
CUrr  JUDGE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  CIRCUrT.  VICE  A  NEW  PO- 
SITION CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  lOl-SSO.  APPROVED  DE- 
CEMBER 1.  1990 

DEBORAH  A  BATTS  OF  NE»'  YORK  TO  BE  U  S  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
YORK  VICE  RICHARD  OWEN   RETIRED 

JAMES  C  CARR.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO  VICE  RICHARD  B 
.MCQUADE.  JR  ,  RESIGNED 

RUBEN  CASTILLO  OF  ILLINOIS,  TO  BE  U  S  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS  VICE 
ICHILOAS  J   BUA   RETIRED 

AUDREY  B  COLLINS.  OF  CAUFORMA,  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF  CAUPOR- 
NIA   VICE  ROBERT  C   BOSHER   RESIGNED 

CAMERON  .M  CURRIE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. VICE  FALCON  B   HAWKINS.  RETIRED 

MARY  M  USI.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  TO  BE  U  S  DISTRICT 
JLTKJE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  VICE  FRANCIS  J  BOYLE,  RE- 
TIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  R  BLOOM  OF  MICHIGAN,  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE,  VICE  THOMAS  JONES 
COLLAMORE  RESIGNED 

THOMAS  R  BLOOM  OF  MICHIGAN,  TO  BE  CHIEF  FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  \nCE  PRES- 
TON .MOORE.  RESIGNED 

AFRICAN  DEVEL0PME.NT  FOUNDATION 

WILLIE  GRACE  CAMPEBELL.  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  22  1999  VICE  C  PAYNE  LUCAS.  TERM  EX- 
PIRED 

INTERNA'nONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION,  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

ALICE  CHAMBERUN.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE  A 
COMMISSIONER  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  LTirTED  STATES 
ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION.  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.  VICE  ROBERT  F  GOODWIN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

EDWIN  DORN.  OF  TEXAS,  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  FOR  PERSONNEL  AND  READINESS,  I  NEW  POSI- 
TIONl 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

GORDON  P  EATON,  OF  OHIO  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
US  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  VICE  DALLAS  LYNN  PECK. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

ARNOLD  GREGORY  HOLZ.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER,  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  iNEW  POSITlONi 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

HARRIET  C  BABBITT,  OF  ARIZONA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUN-DATION  FOR  THE  REMAINTJER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIR- 
ING SEPTEMBER  20,  1994   VICE  WILLIAM  KANE  REILLY 

MARK  L  SCHNEIDER  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTER  AMER- 
ICAN FOL'NDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER 
20,  1998,  VICE  JAMES  HENHY  MICHEL  TERM  EXPIRED 

ALEXANDER  FLETCHER  WATSON  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  POUNT>ATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1996  VICE  BERNARD  WILLIAM  ARONSON. 
TERM  EXPIRED 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

JOHN  F  HICKS,  8R  ,  AN  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
THE  AGENCY    FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  TO 
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BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AF- 
RICAN DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIR- 
INO  SEPTEMBER  22.  1997.  VICE  SCOTT  M  SPANGLER. 
TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

REAR  ADM.  ROBERT  E  KRAMEK.  U.S.  COAST  GUARD.  TO 
BE  COMMANDANT.  US  COAST  GUARD,  FOR  A  TERM  OF  4 
YEARS  WITH  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERV- 
ING. 

REAR  ADM  ROBERT  E.  KRAMEK.  US.  COAST  GUARD.  TO 
BE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  US  COAST  GUARD.  WITH  THE 
GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF 
THE  US  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  SECTION  624  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  CLAUDE  W   REINTCE.  460-66-8945 

BRIG  GEN.  CARLTON  W   FULFORD.  JR  .  255-70-5783 

BRIG  GEN   CAROL  A   MUTTER  521-60-7992 

BRIG  GEN   FRANK  LIBLTTI    118-34-7962 

BRIG  GEN  TERRENCE  R  DAKE.  514-50-6646 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  L  JONES.  JR  .  579-64-2699 

BRIG  GEN  JOHN  E  RHODES.  558-60-6880 

BRIO  GEN  THOMAS  L  WILKERSON.  240-74-6984 

BRIO  GEN.  PETER  PACE.  145-J6-7426 

BRIO  GEN.  RAY  L  SMITH.  440-46-6035 

THE  POIXOWINO  NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE  US  MA- 
RINE CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  SECTION  5912  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  KEVIN  B   KUKLOK.  501-56-2431 
COL.  ARNOLD  L  PUNARO.  258-64-5023 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILm' 
UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  154 
AND  601: 

To  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
To  be  admiral 

ADM   WILLIAM  A.  OWENS.  U.S.  NAVY.  503-28-1521 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INTJICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  admiral 

ADM   DAVID  E  JEREMIAH.  US  NAVY.  542-34-3814 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALFJ.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATE  CODE,  SECTION  624.  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  WILUAM  ROBERT  ROWLEY,  471-50-3449.  US.  NAVY 
SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  KEITH  WA^-NE  LIPPERT.  149-40-1581.  US  NAVY 
CAPT      MICHAEL    PATRICK    SULLIVAN.    511-44-8071.    U.S. 
NAVY 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  LOUIS  MARTIN  SMITH.  388-3t-»ll2.  U.S.  NAVY 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JERRY  KAY  JOHNSON.  387-42-6030.  US.  NAVY 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOAN  MARIE  ENOEL,  208-30-2153.  US.  NAVY 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LINE  OF  THE  NAVY 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

LAWRENCE  A   BURNETT  JOHN  F.  FLANAGAN 

JEFFREY  D  NICHOLS 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVS".  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant 


To  be  ensign 


CHRISTOPHER  WD  ADAMS 
EDGAR  M   ALHAMBRA 
JOHN  F.  ARNOLD.  JR 
KEVIN  A.  ASKIN 
DOUGLAS  L  BAILEY' 
TIMOTHY  S.  BARBIER 
RICHARD  D   BARROW  II 
BEITO  E  BAYLOSIS 
JOHNT   BEAVER 
THEODORE  J    BORN 
ROBERT  M   BOWEN.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  BRALEY 
LAURA  S   BRAMSON 
BRUCE  J   BULL 
JOSEPH  P.  BURNS 
TIMOTHY  P.  CALLAHAM 
WILSON  D.  CALV-ERT.  JR 
DANIEL  S.  CAV-E 
PETER  I  CHUB 
ROY  A.  CLARK 
JOHN  W   COGGINS.  JR. 
DAVID  D  CORLEY 
JAMES  R.  DANHAKL 
JONATHAN  M.  DAVIS 
BRET  D.  DAVISON 
ALBERTO  L.  DIAZ 
PAUL  S  DILLMAN 
DONNA  E  DISMUKES 
JAMES  E  FIEDLER 
JASON  W   FOUGHT 
TONY  L  FOX 
DOUGLAS  P   FRANKS 
RICHARD  C  OALLAHER 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  GATES 
CHRISTOPHER  N  GEDO 
GORDON  S  GIBBLE 
JEFFREY  T  GIBSON 
MICHAEL  A  GIRON 
ROY  D  GRAVES 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  GRAY 
JAMES  W  ORAYBEAL 
THOMAS  S  GREENSPON 
GARY  8  GREER 
DIANE  K  GRONEWOLD 
STEPHEN  GULAKOWSKI 
CHARLES  R  GURLEY 
GREGORY  F.  HAND 
FRANK  M   HARRILL 
KAREN  A   HASSELMAN 
ROGER  W.  HAWKES 
BRETT  C.  HEIMBIGNER 
JURGEN  HEITMANN 
JEFFREY  T  HELFRICH 
MICHAEL  K.  HOLLOWELL 
DONALD  W   HOWELL.  JR 
ROGER  M   HURD 
LEWIS  S  HURST 
THOMAS  J.  HYMAN 
GREG  M.  JIMENEZ 
KENNETH  L.  JONES 
MATTHEW  S  JUTTE 
BRIAN  G  KASPERBAUER 
DONN  W  KEELS.  JR 
OLAV  E.  KJONO 
KURTG.  KNISELY 
DAVID  G.  KOLARDC 
STEVEN  L  KRIEGER 
MICHAEL  C  KVICALA 
ROBERT  C   LAUBENOAYER 
LUIS  A   LEON.  JR. 
JOHN  B   LESTER  III 
PAUL  J.  LJUBA 
MICHAEL  E  LOFY 


FRED  A.  LUNDIN  II 
JOHN  L.  MAGEE 
EMMANUALEM 

MAGHIRANO 
JAMES  W   MARLIN 
JAMES  A   MARON 
THOMAS  D   MARTENS 
SCOTT  C.  MARTIN 
ERIC  M   MATHIESEN 
ISAAC  H   MAY 
JOHN  J   MCAVOY 
JEFFREY  G.  MCCANN 
KENNETH  G   MELGOZA 
JOHN  A   MESSIER 
BRIAN  J   MEYERS 
PATRICK  H   MILLER 
PETER  A.  MILLER 
STEVEN  A   MUCKLOW 
RANDALL  J   NASH 
MICHAEL  T.  NEITH 
BRADY  W.  NIEDER 
MICHAEL  E  OCONNOR 
CHARLES  D.  OFFICER.  JR 
JOHN  L  OLLICES 
MICHAEL  D  ORCHARD 
DOLPHIN  D  OVERTON  IV 
ROY  S   PETTY 
WILLIAM  H.  PEVEY 
JOHN  A.  FIDO  EON 
TODD  W   RADER 
RDCON  C.  RAFTER 
RANDALL  E.  RAMEL 
DEBORAH  J.  RATTAN 
JEFFREY  D.  RAY 
STEVEN  J   RAY 
EDUARDO  REED 
JAMES  L  REYBL-RN 
KELVIN  W  RICHARDSON 
CATHLEEN  O  RING 
LEWIS  C.  ROGERS 
JOSEPH  K.  ROUGH 
LAURAN  W  RYE 
DAVID  W   SCHNEIDER 
STEPHEN  A.  SCHWING 
ARMANDO  A.  SEGARRA 
JOSEPH  SILVA.  JR 
SCOTT  A.  SMITH 
WESLEY  E.  SPIDELL 
GREGORY  A.  STANLEY 
SCOTT  T.  STROBLE 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  TADANIER 
CLEMENT  TANAXA 
RANDALL  D.  TASHJUN 
KARL  W.  TRAHAN.  JR 
NICHOLAS  G  TREGLIA 
RANDALL  J   TUCKER 
ALFRED  R  TURNER 
DANIEL  P  TURNER 
JOE  T.  TURNER  III 
JOHN  C  TURNER 
MAURICE  R   VARGAS 
MICHAEL  A   VIZCARRA 
MICHAEL  M    WALLACE 
MARGARET  M   WARD 
THOMAS  D  WATERBURY 
MICHAEL  F  WEBB 
FRANKLIN  C.  WEXLER 
MICHAEL  J.  WHITE.  JR. 
DAVID  P.  WILFONG 
DAVID  M   WILLIAMS 
DEAN  A.  WILLIAMS 
JON  K  WOODEN 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IJUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


JOHN  C.  BOYLE 
KEVIN  J.  BUTLER 
CHRISTOPHER  R.  CHURCH 
ROBERT  E  CLARK 
ALLEN  L  EDMISTON 
MICHAEL  E   ENGELS 
MURRAY  G.  FINK  ' 
PATRICK  M   HALLER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESE31VE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITia) 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


MARK  A   HOOPER 
MITCHELL  C   KERMAN 
ANTHONY  T.  LEWIN 
EDWARD  T.  LYONS 
DAVID  A   MONTi' 
PHILIP  B.  OBRYAN 
THOMAS  D.  PLAUTZ 


SHANNON  W   AMES 
KENT  A.  ANDERSON 
LAWRENCE  D   BACH 
JUDE  A   BENAVIDES 
MICHAEL  D   BEROKOETTER 
JAREU5  E   BIETHMAN 
RICHARD  L   BRAK.  JR. 
DOUGLAS  G   BRANH.AM 
CRAIG  B  BRATTER 
COLM  M   CALLAN 
JASON  W   CARTER 
JEFFERY  D.  CHIVER8 
LEONARD  M   CLINE.  JR 
J.A.MES  E  CR08LEY 
JEFFREY  W.  DAVIS 
MICHAEL  J.  DUFEK 
ERIC  D  ELI 
THOMAS  C   ERNST.  JR 
BRETT  E  ETTER 
DEREK  K   FELD 
EDUARDO  R   FERNANDEZ 
CHRISTOPHER  D   FISKE 
MICHAEL  O    FRIEBE 
BRIAN  M.  GEARY 
SHANE  W.  GERHART 
ERIC  J.  GILES 
ROBERT  A.  GREENE 
DONALD  T   HAMMACK 
STEVEN  L   HARTMANN 
ROBERT  F   HARTSTERN 
PHILIP  B.  HICKMAN 
JAMES  D   HOLLINGSWORTH 
STEPHEN  T.  HORNE 
MICHAEL  A   HOWELL 
STACY  K.  mWIN 
DARREN  G.  JA8EK 
JAMES  H.  JENNINGS 
DAVID  W  JOHNS 
MICHAEL  F  JOIA 
ROBERT  8.  KEATON 
WILLIAM  H.  KIRBY.  II 
DARRIN  W  KLINE 
ANTHONY  S 

KOLLMANSBERGER 
ROBERT  A   KOONCE 
WILLIAM  R  LAPRADE 
DONALD  J.  LEBAIGE 
BRYAN  J   LETHCOE 
DANIEL  R.  LEVI 
CHADWICK  M   UCHT 
JOHN  A.  LOBUONO 
JAMES  LONGO 


MINH  THANH  LY 
GREGORY  T.  MAHALICK 
MICHAEL  J   MCGOWAN 
SHAUN  L  MEREDITH 
BRIAN  R  MILLER 
DANIEL  S  MOFFIT 
RAYMOND  C   MORIN 
DAVID  S   MULLER 
COURTLAND  E  MULLIKEN 
WILLIAM  K.  NORTON 
RICHARD  L  NULL 
GREGORY  B.  OKEEFE 
ALBERT  G  ONLEY 
GERALD  L  ORICK,  JR. 
KENNTTH  R  OSMUN 
DMITRY  OZERYANSKY 
MICHAEL  PALM 
RANDALL  J   PATTERSON 
STEVEN  M   PFAFF 
DAVID  J   PRICE 
JAMES  H   PYLE 
KREGG  J   RADUCHA 
ERIC  A   RAUTENBERG 
JOHN  W   REXRODE 
TIMOTHY  A   REXRODE 
ROBERT  B   ROBERTS 
REED  C  ROBINS 
PAUL  S.  R0GB31S 
ROBERT  A   RONCSKA 
JEFFREY-  D  SANDERS 
THOMAS  J   SCARBOROUGH 
DANIEL  N   SCHILDGE 
THEODORE  J   SCHINDLER 
STEVEN  S   H   SHIN 
ROBIN  E  SLOLEY- 
MATTHEW  G   SMITH 
BLAZE  A   STANCAMPIANO 
JOHN  P  SWOPE.  JR. 
RANDALL  L  TIELKINC 
ERIC  H  TRAN 
GILBERT  A  TRENUM 
JOHN  D.  TRASK 
JOSEPH  M   TURK 
JOSEPH  J   VERTENTEN 
DAVID  D  WALSH 
MARK  Y  WANG 
BRYAN  D  WILKING 
BRANDON  M   WILLIAMS 
LAWRENCE  K.  WORKMAN 
SAMUELL  T  WORTHINGTON 
STEVEN  N   WRIGHT 
ROBERT  A.  ZARAGOZA 
JOHN  J.  ZBJIR.  II 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  commander 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


ZUBIN  N.  BALSARA 


KAREN  E   MEHALEK 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER.MANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UMTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 


To  be  lieutenant  commander 


WARREN  ANDERSON 
JOHN  C.  BALEDC 
WILLIAM  T.  BUSCH 
DANIEL  L.  MAXWELL 


SCOTT  K   MCCLATCHEY 
DOUGLAS  H.  ROBINSON 
BRIAN  E.  SARGENT 
USA  A.  SWANN 
ELIZABETH  A  TONON 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  lieutenant 

CHRISTOPHER  CANTILENA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  lieutenant 

SUPPLY  CORPS 


RICHARD  R  BACHMAN 
ROBERT  L  BRUNSON.  JR 
CHARLES  H  GIFFORD.  JR 
GRADY  E  MARS 
GEORGE  R  MCKEMEY- 
JOSEPH  F  RUSSELL  IV 


JOHN  D  BRUGHELLI 
TERESA  M  FREDERICK 
GLENN  J  LINTZ 
PAUL  E  MARTIN 
DOUGLAS  C  NEWELL 
TROY  D  TERRONEZ 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND 
5583(B): 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


SARAVOOT  P  BAGWELL 
ROBERT  A  BROOKS.  JR 
GREGORY  S  FRA8ER 
JONATHAN  O  MONTILLA 
MATTHEW  A  SCHER 


CHRIS  A  ANDERSON 
RAYMOND  W  BICHARD 
MICHAEL  F  EILER8 
ERIC  J  KI8ALA 
JOSE  M  RODRIGUEZ 
PATRICK  N  SMITH 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS 
OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(B): 


To  be  erisign 


ROBIN  L  BARNES 
ROBERT  B  CAWLEY 
ROBERT  K  DEOUZMAN.  JR 
ANTHON-Y  N  HENDERSON 
WALTER  J  KELLENBERGER 
JAMES  C  MARTIN 
DAVID  R  PFALZCRAF 
RODERICK  E  SPIEGEL 


TRACY  A  CARTWRIGHT 
WALTER  C  DEGRANGE 
MICHAEL  A  GI8H 
■nMOTHY  S  JANX0W8KI 
JENNIFER  L  LA88WELL 
MARTIN  L  MCMAHON 
MARVIN  P  RUSH 
MICHAEL  D  TOYRYLA 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  IN  THE  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEER CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  'nTLE 
10.  U.S.  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(B): 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS. 

To  be  lieutenant 

TIMOTHY'  M.  COLE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMA.VENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY'.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10,  U.S.  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant 


LAURIE  L.  LAPLANTE 
TRAN  V  NGUYEN 
CLIFTON  G.  ROSS 


LUANN  S  CHAVEZ 
MICHAEL  S.  DOUGLAS 
JOHN  M    ELL  WOOD 
NICKOLAS  F   FLOREZ 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOIN-TED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  U.S.  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5583(8): 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

WILLIAM  Q   ISAACS  II 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UNE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEER CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10 
US  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  ANTJ  5582(B): 

To  be  ensign 

JEFFREY  J  DOLVEN  DAVID  E.  GUSTAFSON 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMAN^ENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS  OF  TOE  US 
NAVY'  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  U.S.  CODE.  SECTION  531 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS. 

To  be  lieutenant 


STEPHEN  M.  GALLOTTA 
GLENN  T.  WARE 


MARCELLA  J.  AUCLAIR 
MARSHA  A.  DEERE 
DEAN  L.  DWIGANS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


DEAN  A   BETTY 
PHILLIP  A  CROCKETT 
DOUGLAS  E  HOBAUBH 
CATHY'  JOSEPH 


ROBERT  M    LEVY 
MICHAEL  L  MARK 
JAMES  D  RILEY 
JUAN  A   SOLERMONTEQUIN 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.   NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  L-NTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  lieutenant 


PAUL  O.  BYERS 
GUnX)  E.  COSTA 
ANN  L  OILMORE 
KLAUS  D.  OUTER 
JONATHAN  L.  HA  UN 
GRANT  D  LEMASTERS 


CARRIE  M   MEHL 
KENNETH  P  NOGACEK 
JEFFERY  S   NORDIN 
MICHAEL  L  POTTER 
JOHN  F  RANZINI 
THOMAS  K  TY'RE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  comrruinder 


JOHN  H   HOELSCHER 


ELIZABETH  A   HUFFMAN 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER.S,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMAN'ENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SFCTION  531; 

To  be  lieutenant 


KM   ALKOSHNAW 
TLMOTHY'  D  BARN-ES 
JOHN  D   BELL 
AN'N  BOBECK 
DERRIK  R  CLAY 
MARY  K  CRES8WELL 
RONALDOO  CRUZ 
THOMAS  P  DELUCLA 
NANCY  A  DICKEY 
OSKER  L  DUCSGER 
EILEEN  M    FITZGERALD 
ARNULFO  A.  GERMES 
STEPHEN  M   HA8ELR0TH 
LIN-DA  S.  KITE 
PATRICIA  S   HOPKINS 
BRIAN  R  HOSKINS 
DENISE  H   HOWELL 
PEGGY  A.  JACKSON 
SAMUEL  G   JOHNSON 
TERRl  L  JONES. 
SCOTT  R.  JON80N 
CHRISTOPHER  A  KELLY 
ANITA  M.  KOBUSZEWSKI 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REGULAR  OFFICERS.  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMAN'ENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR 
GRADE)  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAV'Y'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


SETH  D.  KOERNER 
PATRICTA  A   KRIER 
STEVEN  G   KUMMETH 
MARK  P   LAMBRECHT 
THOMAS  A   LEINBERGER 
MICHAEL  J    MACINSKI 
A.NTHONY'  L  MATHIS 
STEVEN  D  MAZZELLA 
LISA  K   MCWHORTER 
KEVIN  M    MOORE 
ROBERT  E  NEWELL 
BUHARI  A  OY'OFO 
DANIEL  J.  PACHECO 
MAUREEN 

QUEENANFLORES 
STEVEN  E  RAN'KING 
SCOTT  A   REESE 
SALLY  A   ROLDAN 
MARTHA  M.  SLAUGHTER 
FAULT  SPADA 
HERBERT  T  WEBB 
AN'N  C.  WEISZ 


JEFFREY  G.  DEN^NY 
FRAN'K  P   PEARSON 


LYNN  G.  ONEIL 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFH- 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF 
THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


STUART  D   HUBBARD 
EDWARD  L  KOWNSLAR 


JUDITH  E  NALEWAISKI 
CAMERON  L  WAGGONER 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US.   NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER.  TO    BE    APPOINTED    PERMAN'ENT    COMMANDER    IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF   THE   U.S.    NAVY'.    PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

HELEN  L  SMITH 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMAN'ENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NL'RSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant 


COLLETTE  J   ARMBRUSTER 
KATHRY-N  A   BALLANTY'NE 
LnvDA  A.  BA1TISTA 
HOLLY  S   BENNETT 
TIMOTHY'  L   BLEAU 
MARY  A.  BRANTLEY 
PAULA  M    BRICKELL 
LOIS  L  BUCHANAN 
JO  HANNA  BY-RD 
EDA  P  CLEMONS 
DEBRA  A   DELEO 
KAREN  A   DIRENZO 
ANGEUA  D   ELUMONEAL 
PAUL  J   GEARHART 
BETH  W  GERING 
KERRY  L  HENRY 
JOHN  M.  HERNANDEZ 
DEBRA  S   LEE 
PATRICIA  LEE 
JENNIFER  T  MACKELLAR 
JOY  L  MARTIN 


JEFFERY  J   MCNEIL 
SUSAN  W   MILLER 
AUCIA  A   MORRISON 
KIM  M   MORSE 
CAROL  B  OTIS 
STEPHEN  B  PEARSON 
VICTORIA  G   PEREZ 
MELISSA  QUINONES 
CAROL  L   REMEY' 
PAMELA  J   RONCZKOWSKI 
PATRICK  ROSATO 
KATHERINE  T.  ROWAN 
TRUDENCE  L.  SAGE 
CAROLY-N  M   SHAW 
DENISE  L  SMITH 
SHARON  E  UNGAR 
JEN'NIPER  D  WALLIS 
MARY  K  WILCOX 
RICHARD  E.  WILSON 
ANGELA  WOOD 
DON.ALD  C.  W(X>DS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


MARJORIE  ALEXANDER 
JAMES  G   BEASLEY 
EFRAIN  DELEON 
JOHN  E   ELSNER 
PAUL  M.  HASSFIELD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 


IAN  A   MACKENZIE 
SUSAN  A    .MAHAR 
LARRY  L   NEWTON 
KAREN  L  SITES 


IN  THE  UNT;  as  UMITED  duty  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U  S 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTIONS  531  AND  5588(  Ac 

To  be  lieutenant 

LIMITED  DL-TY  OFFICERS 


CHRISTOPHER  N  C0LUN8 


BILL  W  DAUGEREAU 
JEFFREY'  D  WESTON 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  LAW  PROGRAM  AS  UMITED  DUTY'  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  US  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531  AND  XMtA) 

To  be  lieutenant 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS.  LAW  PROGRAM 

MYLE8  E  BROOKS.  JR  JOHNNY  L  PHILLIPS 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593.  8218.  8373  AND 
8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG   GEN   ALMON  B   BALLARD.  423-48-9753 
BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  A   COHEN  463-56-7516 
BRIG  GEN   WALTER  J  GILLER.  JR    43(^6-1239 
BRIG.  GEN  JOHN  M   MILLER.  376-38-7266 
BRIG  GEN   FRANK  D  WATSON.  531-44-8151 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  BOY-D  L  ASHCRAFT.  303-44-5153 
COL  JOHN  J   BATBIE  JR  .  564-73-7759 
COL  WINFRED  N  CAK.ROLL.  247-60^42 
COL.  DEN^NIS  M  CRAY  483-54-5184 
COL  JAMES  E  HAIGHT.  JR  .  513-33-7718 
COL.  JOSEPH  A.  MCNEIL  242-63-0682 
COL.  GRANT  R  MULDER  38»<»-6734 
COL  JOSEPH  H   PENKAUL.  087-3(M)448 
COL  DAVID  B  POYTHRESS.  256-64-3685 
COL  RICHARD  S  RITCHIE.  244-58-2191 
COL  DAVID  S   SIBLEY.  558-54-0461 
DDL.  ROBERT  B.  STEPHENS.  258-68-2399 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFnCERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE.  L'N'DER  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TIONS 583.  8382  AND  8371.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

To  be  colonel 

RONALD  H   ALLEN.  256-88-6759 
STEPHEN  L  ALLER.  273-40-8165 
FRED  L  BAKER.  523-60-9537 
RICHARD  D  BARANZINI.  533-44-3599 
RICHARD  A   BARAZZOTTO.  107-34-67S8 
DOUGLAS  H   BEAUMONT.  553-74-5697 
BRYON  J   BEDNAR.  504-64-8515 
JAMES  H   BEHRENS.  476-53-8914 
FRAN'K  P  BERNARD.  501-53-8045 
JOHN  E   BETTS.  081-38-9878 
NORMAN  H   BEULKE  471-62-4631 
JAMES  F   BLACKMAN   504-63-0511 
THOMAS  A   BLANK.  305-52-0296 
WILSON  E  BLOUNT.  259-68-9966 
STEPHEN  W  B0WC(X:K.  550-66-0681 
TEMPLE  BOWUNG.  IV.  435-74-4447 
PETER  D.  BROWN   159-38-1085 
JOHN  P   BRYANT.  570-46-9068 
ROBERT  J   BUTLER  527-60-7391 
KENNETH  A   BYRD.  508-64-2723 
GARY  D.  CABLE.  526-73-9648 
ANTHONY  P  CAPOCCIA.  287-38-5922 
THOMAS  L.  CARTER  413-90-8008 
JAMES  R  CHALAIRE.  438-63-8147 
JOSEPH  CMARELLI.  140-38-4671 
RONALD  M  CHILDRESS.  217-53-5276 
ALAN  B  CLUNE.  043-3$-2«24 
THOMAS  L  COAKLEY'.  585-16-6670 
BRYAN  E  COFFEY,  084-38-9096 
WAY-NE  F  CONROY   488-48-1067 
MONTFORD  J  CORLEY'.  233-70-6647 
JAMES  M.  CRYER.  408-76-1014 
STEVEN  J  CUMMINS.  314-46-4217 
CHARLES  T  CURRY.  190-40-0812 
KATIE  CUTLER  475-48-2589 
ROBERT  F  DODSON   254-80-2014 
ROBERT  A   DUBSKY   563-68-7901 
HENRY  A   EIDENMULLER  JR.  185-38-8125 
ANTHONY'  J   EPIFANO   136-46-0027 
CHARLES  D  ETHREDGE.  250-76-1223 
THOMAS  W.  FELL.  JR.  423-62-1919 
JOHN  F   FERNBACKER.  JR.  138-40-2315 
RICHARD  W   FISHER  389-54-4894 
RONALD  E  FISHER.  123-32-4914 
GERALD  P  FITZGERALD  553-70-6383 
HUGH  H   FORSYTHE.  514-48-0697 
OE»RGE  A   FRANK,  145-38-5184 
GALE  H.  FRENCH.  003-28-0(08 
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OBOROE  R   FROST.  469-53-2952 
ROBERT  A   FRYE.  488-5O-1508 
ROYCE  W   FUDGE,  JR.  2H-«-388« 
JAMES  M  OraBAR.  495-1»-27(n 
MICHAEL  L  GOODE.  224-64-6195 
HENRY  L  GRAVES.  JR.  456-7J-6496 
EARL  J  OUIDRY.  JR.  261-84-0065 
MICHAEL  HARRIS.  13»-36-^508 
PAMELA  W   HART.  284-68-0432 
BARRY  W   HATFIELD.  30»-«-0208 
WILLIAM  R  HEATON.  JR.  529-5J-1101 
FREDDIE  M.  HEGLER.  424-6»-53l)6 
ELLEN  M   HERRBURGER.  0S8-3B-72O9 
NEAL  R   HICKLE.  165-34-4150 
JAMES  E  HOKE.  174-40- 7r71 
WERNER  E  HOLT.  218-42-0601 
EARL  D  HONEYCLTT  JR  238-68-33T7 
VICTOR  J    HOOPER.  41l)-7»-0740 
OSCAR  C.  HOPE  III.  451-78~»787 
CHARLES  H   HUETTNER.  210-36-1533 
FREDRICK  V   IFFERT.  473-5+-8120 
ROBERT  J   JAKEMAN.  262-84-4996 
ROBERT  F  JANUZZI.  JR.  374-46-3420 
THOMAS  JOHANl.  28»  38  4300 
LEON  A  JOHNSON.  561-74-0924 
ROLAND  D  KANKEY.  515-46-1294 
THOMAS  C  W   KEITEL.  334-40-7603 
KELVIN  J   KELKENBERG.  131-34-0626 
DOUGLAS  F  KENNEDY  II.  420-56-7570 
GEORGE  W   KOHN.  393-44-9927 
GARY  L  KOLDYKE.  307-46-3471 
EDWARD  G   KOZLOWSKI.  158-36-6602 
HUGH  W   LEWIS.  JR.  366-44-9069 
0LI8  L.  LEWIS.  JR.  453-96-3199 
ROBERT  E   LOACH.  025-34-6401 
VINCENT  J.  LODUCA.  388-43-1576 
ROBERT  E  LYTLE.  40»-76-1368 
IRENE  S  MACALUSO.  080-36-5457 
JAMES  C   MACK  II.  547-68-8862 
CHARLES  E   MAHAN   JR    136-36-9316 
VnC  C  MALLINO   374-40-9377 
CHARLES  J   MANOANELLO.  523-56-2056 
DANIEL  J   MANIX   398-42-7914 
CARLOS  E  MARTINEZ.  264-92-5382 
JOHN  G   MASTERS,  285-48-7442 
CRAIG  W   MAYS  435-72-9977 
MICHAEL  J.  MCCORMICK.  570-70-1450 
GARY  M   MCKENZIE.  394-44-2552 
DOUGLAS  S   METCALF.  188-32-5196 
JON  S  MEYER.  540-50-2861 
MICHAEL  R   MICKELSON.  267-82-1066 
JOHN  P.  MOORE.  161-36-2760 
RICHARD  R   MOSS.  304-53-8154 
RICHARD  A   MURNOCK.  185-30-8039 
JEFFREY  M    MUSFELDT.  480-60-8617 
JAMES  O  NEWHOUSE.  245-74-1576 
MICHAEL  A   NOREEN,  516-18-3367 
ROBERT  G  OLEAR.  128-34-3208 
LINDA  R.  OLSEN,  572-82-1673 
PRESTON  L.  PARKER.  437-64-6122 
WILLIAM  T   PARKER.  531-46-3033 
DAVID  J   PAUL.  565-64-4184 
JOHN  G   PHILLIPS.  454-68-4740 
WILLIAM  T   PONDER.  JR.  417-56-8286 
MICHAEL  P   PORCARO.  056-40-4137 
DENNIS  G   PUTMAN.  006-46-7734 
RONALD  C   RAY.  529-56-4142 
MARIAN-NE  C  REAM.  544-46-0474 
GEORGE  C.  RHYMES.  435-76-5507 
CHESTER  W   RICHARDS.  425-96-3670 
JOHN  A   RITNER.  JR.  119-38-9879 
STANLEY'  R  ROBINSON.  299-44-3313 
PAUL  E  RONAN  379-40-4613 
MICHAEL  A   ROY.  002-32-50T7 
THOMAS  J   SALMON   521-70-5482 
RONALD  M   SEGA.  286-48-0560 
ALBERT  E  SEVERN.  216-42-9270 
ROBERT  D   SHANKEL.  515-48-8225 
JIMMY  SHEHEE.  421-62-3275 
JAMES  W   SHUMARD.  Ill,  406-66-2558 
ERVIN  M   SKOUSEN  528-60-3488 
JOSEPH  D  SMITH  460-70-8188 
ROBERT  T   SMITH   499-50-0899 
ROBERT  A   STENEVIK.  528-66-6748 
MICHAEL  J   STERUNG   194-36-4211 
ERIKA  C  STEUTERMAN.  313-53-3209 
ROGER  J   STRANTZ.  215-50-3352 
SIDNEY  W   STUART.  408-70-1850 
KATHY  E  THOMAS.  564-74-0940 
FREDERICK  M   THURMAN  415-66-1591 
MICHAEL  J   TORREANO.  296-46-1336 
HOWARD  C.  TOWT.  554-64-5913 
TERRENCE  N.  TRENT.  3S8-J8-4258 
ROGER  L   VAND'i'KEN.  571-76-4271 
STEPHEN  J   VANVEGHEL.  587-28-5813 
CONRAD  D.  WAGCENER.  524-58-2955 
JOHN  C  WAGNITZ.  294-38-1216 
ROBERT  D.  WELSH,  441-42-8442 
CARL  S  WELTON,  456-68-8151 
GERALD  F.  WERTH.  390-46-6342 
EDWARD  C  WHALEN.  JR.  555-62-0135 
RICHARD  D  WHITAKER.  526-76-1641 
FLOYD  G  WHITEHOUSE.  in.  457-72-1096 
MYRNA  L  WHITNEY.  566-64-0342 
JOHN  S  WILSON.  213-46-5008 
SETH  O  WILSON.  204-36-4794 
JOHN  B.  WELT.  513-38-1600 
THOMAS  H.  WOLFF.  330-38-3836 
ELAINE  A   WRIGHT.  339-30-5511 
LOUIS  D  WRIGHT.  5S8-70-9645 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  A  BRECKENRIDGE.  553-54-3835 
ROBERT  O  CERTAIN.  214-48-8424 
FRANCIS  W   LORDEMANN.  508-66-3317 
HAROLD  E  OWENS.  139-33-0521 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

DAVID  F.  ATACK.  276-34-0414 
DONALD  B  EDWARDS,  263-73-2756 
BARTON  L  MCOHEE.  JR.  409-83-0642 
DONALD  L  REVILL.  450-64-2141 
JAMES  R.  SMOUSE.  I9&-34-4716 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

DAVID  A   BATEMAN.  569-64-8332 
KELLY  R  BECKLEY.  531-50-5048 
RICHARD  C   BRADLEY.  III.  426-88-8611 
BRENDAN  M   DDCON.  359-38-6660 
IX)UGLAS  W.  LYONS.  JR.  454-73-9582 
THOMAS  S   MARKIEWICZ.  083-38-1365 
HERBERT  T   MCINTOSH.  JR  247-78-8235 
TODD  E  NORTON.  066-40-0058 
RALPH  E  OLSON.  193-38-1133 
RICHARD  D  ROTH.  291-50-8023 
LESTER  W   SCHIEFELBEIN,  JR,  344-36-9539 
STEVEN  H   SCHIFF.  360-40-7830 
RICHARD  R  SCHLEOEL.  479-54-7505. 
WILLUM  R.  WOODS.  461-80-9664 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  p.  BAGIAN.  180-38-6103 
CARL  W.  BOURNE.  577-70-2732 
WALTER  A.  CERANSKI.  125-28-6894 
NENITA  R.  DUAZO.  049-36-2139 
CLIFFORD  J.  HAT  AWAY.  419-64-6425 
DOUGLAS  W  JOHNSON.  066-48-2030 
KENNETH  A  JONES.  585-34-1404 
GARY  J.  LATOURETTE.  559-53-1236 
JOSEPH  A.  LORENZETTI.  074-48-9554 
BALTAZARA  G   LOTUACO.  383-52-7412 
JOHN  J   MACELUCH.  261-63-7007 
THOMAS  E  MURPHY.  114-28-1650 
JAMES  E   PALEN.  329-33-7808 
CELESTINO  M   PEREZ.  332-44-7087 
STEPHEN  E   POHL.  316-42-5649 
MARIA  M  TIAMSONBEATO.  548-17-2034 
TERENCE  P  WADE.  321-18-2264 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

LLEWELLYN  ALSPACH.  445-46-4567 
DONNA  J   ALT.  473-46-0476 
MARIANNE  F   A\TIES.  028-32-0340 
NANCY  A   DALPLAZ.  533-36-1652 
KAREN  A    FOLSOM.  513-42-7739 
CYRENA  M   OILMAN.  309-46-4171 
DOROTHY  H   HOLLIDAY.  043-43-5523 
MICHELE  A   KIRK.  052-40-2980 
ANNA  J,  LAVELLE,  162-40-1460 
CHERYL  E   MCRAEBERGERON,  255-80-3294 
SUZANNE  I   MILB:S.  358-36-6128 
PATRICIA  L  miller.  253-86-4717 
THERESA  M.  NOVELLI.  180-34-1262 
JUDITH  A   PEARSON.  197-43-4450 
FREDERICK  W  TROUTMAN.  519-42-5642 
ELIZABETH  R.  WILLIAMS.  416-70-2411 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  be  colonel 

DOUGLAS  A   WALKER.  263-21-6344 

BIOMEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  S  GLENN.  JR.  552-50-0098 
THOMAS  J   OWENS.  126-36-9834 
CHARLES  W.  PAEPKE.  395-46-0199 
JERRY  C,  WALKER,  258-68-0233 
RICHARD  D  WHEATLEY.  449-52-7703 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  624,  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  A   ABBOTT.  540-80-3032 
RANDAL  G   ABRAHAM.  306-62-7658 
PAUL  R  ACKERLEY.  200-46-0028 
CHARLES  A   ADAMS.  JR  .  565-13-4553 
ALLAN  R   ALBERT.  540-64-1023 
JOHN  L.  ALBERT.  536-54-7249 


JAMES  A   ALBRIGHT.  575-73-1351 

DAVID  M   ALDRICH.  045-43-8807 

GARY  R.  ALEXANDER.  420-78-5647 

THOMAS  M.  ALFORD.  490-60-5275 

GERRIT  J   ALLEN.  560-93-9677 

MARTIN  W   ALLEN.  213-70-7131 

STEVEN  G   ALLEN.  069-50-1763 

JOHN  D   ALLERS   244-84-2642 

DANIEL  B.  ALLRED,  544-70-8891 

JERRY  C  ALTMAN.  251-93-8315 

JILL  N.  ALTMAN.  287-50-5452 

MICHAEL  D.  ALTOM.  493-58-2079 

GLENN  N   ALTSCHULD.  JR..  3n-46-9234 

ROBERT  H   ANDERLITCH.  453-96-8313 

MARK  E  ANTIERSEN.  562-94-2237 

THOMAS  K   ANDERSEN.  472-80-8905 

ANDY  L   ANDERSON.  419-82-9925 

DOUGLAS  W   ANDERSON.  224-78-0858 

MARK  A   ANDERSON.  54ft-74-3352 

SCOTT  O  ANDERSON.  474-68-6594 

STEVEN  C.  ANDERSON.  474-68-6680 

MILDRED  B  ANDREWS.  246-93-3684 

FLOYD  R.  ANIBLE.  366-56-7275 

DERRICK  D.  ANKROM.  283-48-1969 

DENNIS  M    ANNEN   390-60-3667 

JOHN  F   ANTHONY.  JR  .  141.53-3610 

GARY  M   ARDO.  558-80-7228 

EARLINE  R  ARMOR.  440-56-2909 

BLANE  A   ARMSTRONG.  585-56-6311 

JOHN  L  ARMSTRONG.  272-44-6763 

JON  W   ARMSTRONG.  507-80-0385 

CHARLES  W   ARNOLD.  538-40-4423 

WADE  B  ARNOLD.  289-52-3835 

MICHAEL  J.  ARTESE.  353-46-5060 

CRASTON  M   ARTIS.  239-86-5821 

AIMEE  A   ASBRIDGE.  533-60-7169 

DAVID  ASCANI.  578-76-1572 

SUSAN  P  ASHER.  188-48-2245 

CECILIA  A.  ASKUE.  426-03-6483 

MICHAEL  L.  ATWELL.  267-93-1178 

JEFFREY  AULT.  587-82-8756 

MICHAEL  F   AUSSERER.  193-48-0814 

GEX>RGE  R.  AUTEN  JR.  244-76-4557 

CHARLES  E,  AYERS,  345-48-4297 

STEVEN  B  AYLOR.  485-70-6153 

VINCENT  AZZARELU,  077-48-5491 

RANDY  S   BAAREMAN,  370-60-7530 

STEVEN  L   BABCOCK,  215-64-6467 

KEITH  D  BAILEY.  291-48-0637 

THOMAS  G   BAILEY.  453-13-6442 

TIMOTHY  D   BAIR.  160-18-2895 

BEN  C   BAKER.  257-68-6518 

PETER  J   BALDETTI   491-64-3494 

DALE  R  BALMER.  529-08-5804 

CHERYL  S   BALOMBINI.  235-90-8859 

DOROTHY  L  BALTES.  523-60-9482 

JONATHAN  E.  BANCROFT.  005-50-6949 

REGINALD  A   BANKS.  411-92-0170 

KENNETH  E   BANTCSTON.  415-98-6676 

GARY  A.  BARE.  293-54-6588 

RICHARD  W   BARKER.  548-98-1749 

GEORGE  G   BARKSDALE.  JR.  413-80-1671 

DOUGLAS  N  BARLOW.  526-23-2595 

THADDEUS  J    BARNAS.  079-38-0043 

LEE  M    BARNBY.  022-48-3479 

DALE  R  BARNES.  554-94-5311 

EUGENE  D.  BARR.  208-42-5452 

SAMUEL  J.  BARR.  278-46-1445 

TERENCE  E.  BARRETT.  117-44-4092 

JAMES  H.  BARRY.  372-64-0812 

RONALD  T.  BARTHOLOMEW.  267-90-9866 

LARRY  J   BATTIN.  452-06-7137 

L'i'NN  A.  BAVER.  623-68-9641 

RONALD  E.  BAUGHMAN.  298-52-3458 

JAMES  M.  BAUMANN.  380-64-1651 

RANDALL  BAXTER.  082-52-2323 

KERMIT  K   BEAHAN.  457-21-1263 

RICHARD  A   BEAN.  527-13-1751 

CHARLES  W.  SEASON.  227-86-7142 

DEBORAH  A   BEAm'.  299-56-0758 

CHRIS  A   BEAT1-.  464-04-9180 

MICHAEL  C   BEAUGH.  251-08-7790 

CHARLES  L  BECK,  JR.  196-44-0968 

GEORGE  E,  BECK.  JR.  415-94-2783 

RICHARD  D  BEERY.  518-74-5890 

JAMES  A.  BEHRING.  389-54-2159 

KEITH  R   BELL.  487-11-6888 

THOMAS  D  BELL.  063-50-8791 

JAMES  S   BELT,  270-56-7629 

CRAIG  V   BENDORF,  507-60-7455 

JOHN  W.  BENGTSON,  553-96-7941 

FRANCIS  E.  BENIK,  065-50-2309 

DOUGLAS  A.  BENJAMIN.  399-64-1132 

ROBERT  W   BENTJINGTON.  215-70-7668 

RICHARD  B  BENSINOER.  422-88-6216 

LEONARD  F.  BENSON.  009-30-6694 

RICHARD  E  BENSON.  050-50-6443 

JOHN  M   BENTZ.  082-53-7934 

THOMAS  F  BERARDINELLI.  150-14-1838 

ARTHUR  R.  S   BEREHULKA.  029-46-5891 

FREDERICK  L,  BERG.  393-48-6707 

ROBERT  C.  BERGER.  417-82-1404 

MERILYNN  M    BERGSTRESSER.  465-88-2411 

MARK  H  BERNER.  391-58-8107 

PAUL  M   BESSON.  178-46-5490 

CHRISTINE  E   BEUERLEIN.  304-63-2409 

JEFFERY  T  BEYER,  328-52-1956 

ROGER  A   BICK,  273-48-8475 

JOHN  S.  BICKET.  267-21-6907 

THOMAS  A.  BILUO.  277-50-4615 

EDDY  R.  BILLMAN.  449-90-9320 

KEITH  F   BILYEU.  495-50-6092 
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SHERMAN  M   BINGHAM.  250-76-0487 
WANDA  E.  BISBAL.  583-9M061 
MARK  A   BISHOP.  234-83-4768 
BENNETT  M   BITLER.  188-48-8830 
MARION  A   BLACK   249-06-6638 
STEVEN  K   BLACK,  105-44-4666 
RICHARD  H   BLACKMON,  245-98-6627 
DONALD  I   BLACKWELDER,  571-06-8734 
KEVIN  W    BLANCHARD,  298-54-3716 
ROBERT  P  BLANCHETTE,  467-83-7460 
KATHI  C   BLEVTNS.  490-63-745S 
WEST  ANNA  H   BOBBITT.  579-74-4771 
GORDON  D   BOLTON   429-93-0S79 
GARY  A   BOMAR,  489-60-7259 
DAVID  J   BONHAM,  433-03-0750 
JOSEPH  J    BONIN,  469-74-1133 
ALDEN  D   BORTON,  369-54-8671 
PAUL  E  BOTTS,  279-53-3494 
LADDY  F,  BOVEY.  293-54-5063 
HOWARD  A   BOWER,  263-86-6168 
ALBERT  J    BOWLEY,  JR.  224-63-6417 
OLEN  E   BOWMAN  464-98-3796 
WILLUM  J   BOWMAN.  519-56-8428 
CAMERON  S   BOWSER.  240-94-7697 
JAMES  A    BOYER   231-70-7023 
KEITH  D   BOYER.  JR.  400-64-8295 
CHARLES  L  BOYLE.  585-16-2788 
BRIAN  A   BRADE2J.  227-86-0346 
KEN-NETH  R   BRADLEY   519-63-1295 
JEFFREY  D   BRAKE.  476-56-1106 
MICHAEL  J    BRANCHIM   481-68-1231 
ALLEN  O   BRANCO.  JR.  576-64-9823 
ROBERT  W   BRANDON   277-60-1340 
JAMES  G    BRASWELL.  230-86-4516 
CHARLES  D   BRAYMER.  174-46-8535 
JAMES  P   BRENNAN.  JR.  085-43-3491 
DANIEL  BRLAND.  421-78-1401 
ROGER  D   BRICKLEY.  449-84-0636 
TIMOTHY  C   BRIDGE.  291-48-5837 
JOHN  W   BRIGHTON,  263-06-1146 
PETRA  S   BRIGMAN,  418-82-0189 
LESLIE  W   BROCKMAN   066-16-6530 
ROBERT  W   BROEKING,  317-70-8050 
THOMAS  J    BRONDER,  458-03-7521 
ELIZABETH  SPENCER  BROOKS,  553-98-5990 
WY'MAN  BROOKS,  254-86-6881 
YVONNE  BROOKS   114-40-1758 
JAMES  D   BROPHY  II,  276-56-2490 
STEVEN  F   BROSS,  494-58-7479 
TLMOTHY  J    BROTHERTON,  275-58-6193 
BRIAN  M    BROWN,  454-96-1819 
CL-RTIS  L  BROWN   JR,  237-84-4333 
EDWARD  E  BROWN,  465-93-7994 
ERIC  M,  BROWN.  431-88-2667 
GLEN-N  M   BROWN,  030-44-2015 
JAMES  E   BROWN,  JR,  317-58-9438 
JOSEPH  LEE  BROWN,  587-98-0573 
MARK  P   BROWN.  421-78-7198 
RANDALL  W    BROWN.  418-74-3697 
ROBIN  D   BROWN.  063^»-222B 
WILLIAM  E   BROWN.  JR.  264-84-0128 
EDWARD  R   BRUCE.  440-64-2068 
JOHN  M   BRUCE.  406-86-0559 
GREGORY  L  BRLTJDIDGE.  284-25-7660 
KELLY  R.  BRYAN.  380-56-0883 
FRITZ  J   BRYANT.  263-25-1156 
THOMAS  A   BUCKLIN.  389-62-4949 
MICHAEL  J    BUDDE,  530-48-6097 
HOWARD  P   Bl'EHLER,  146-52-8947 
THOMAS  G   BULLARD,  414-92-4344 
JOSEPH  BL'NECKE,  199-46-0464 
FRED  A   BURAN  III,  263-90-3824 
GARY  D   BURG.  203-48-8021 
JOHN  C   BURGESS.  JR.  570-29-2757 
JAMES  W   BURGIN,  430-08-8970 
DAVID  BURLESON,  585-13-5120 
ROBERT  E   BURLESON,  055-40-8314 
DAAREL  E   BURNETTE,  261-19-9128 
WILLIAM  F   BURNETTE,  245-03-9761 
PAUL  J   BURNS,  367-56-6822 
THOMAS  M   BURWELL.  263-06-4615 
WILTON  E   BURWELL.  101-42-8747 
BRUCE  A   BUSLER.  526-43-8403 
JAMES  M.  BUTCHER.  463-73-3246 
JOHN  E   BUTCHER  207-50-4023 
ROBERT  J    BUTLER.  JR.  226-23-9030 
QUEENIE  A   M.  BYARS,  237-96-4196 
STEVEN  W   BYRUM,  252-02-6885 
NONIE  C   CABANA.  550-13-9925 
JOSEPH  R.  CAFARELLA.  JR.  223-83-7407 
DAVID  A   CAHELA.  420-78-5644 
JOHN  P  CAHILL.  JR.  120-40-5701 
THOMAS  P  CAHILL.  022-38-7466 
RONALD  W  CAIN.  JR.  220-70-6747 
JOHN  T.  CALLAWAY.  JR.  216-50-9297 
MARY  A   CALLAWAY.  270-48-4865 
DAVID  G   CALLINS.  449-94-0491 
JAMES  E  CAMP.  449-25-7741 
DONALD  H   CAMPBELL.  460-96-9346 
WENDY  S   CAMPO.  539-46-9712 
JOHN  E  CAMPS.  250-94-4095 
ROBERT  C  CANFIELD.  283-56-7965 
EDWARD  C   CANGELOSI.  016-48-6212 
JAMES  C,  CANTRELL.  III.  226-84-3119 
MICHAEL  A   CAPPELANO.  261-80-5328 
KATHLEEN  M   CARD.  503-64-0044 
RICHARD  S  CARLSON.  JR.  014-46-1674 
CHARLES  F  CARMICHAEL.  D.  250-02-0793 
MICHAEU.  J   CARNEY.  540-70-2594 
JOYCE  M   CARO.  547-84-8233 
DONALD  P  CARROLL.  524-86-0872 
JAMES  W   CARTER.  JR.  243-04-1591 
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MICHAEL  G   CARTER.  001-46-6658 
WILLIAM  L  CARTER.  245-84-4405 
PIA  L  CARUSO.  451-98-8649 
ERNESTO  D  CASIANO,  563-35-7620 
MARK  A   CASLEN,  009-44-4554 
BARBARA  J   CASSIDY,  080-52-0244 
GBOROET  CAVALLI   561-76-0308 
LANNY  R  CAWTHON,  254-90-8868 
MELANIE  A   CECEJ<£,  451-08-3024 
MARTHA  J   CENKCI,  460-94-0416 
RICHARD  L  CERVETTI.  480-66-9189 
STEVEN  A  CHABOLLA.  213-83-0582 
WILLIAM  A  CHAMBERS.  129-50-4«4 
WILLIAM  L  CHAMBLEE  4I2-T8-8628 
JAMES  CHAMBLISS.  JR.  228-76-1088 
DEBBIE  L   E  CHAMPEAU  583-56-4897 
JESUS  T  CHAN.  573-35-2798 
CHRISTOPHER  M   CHAPIN   223-70-6739 
MARGARET  J   CHARLES.  425-03-9612 
KENNETH  E  CHARPIE,  JR,  585-94-0657 
EARL  S  CHASE  334-46-2891 
MARKG   CHAURET,  461-17-1005 
REYNALDO  M   CHAVEZ,  463-08-6037 
JAMES  E.  CHILES.  231-58-9540 
MARY  ANN  H  CHTSHOLM.  197-46-3053 
MICHAEL  E  CHORNXY.  065-SO-3173 
LUCIEN  H   CHRETIEN.  JR.  177-48-8115 
LOUIS  E  CHRISTENSEN.  527-25-6648 
MICHAEL  J   CHRISTENSEN.  444-63-7573 
TIMOTHY  PAUL  CHRISTI.  223-86-8136 
CLAPTON  K   S  CHUN.  568-06-1237 
BARBARA  L  CLARK.  291-44-7364 
PATRICK  J   CLARK.  188-40-1309 
STEPHEN  M   CLARK.  461-88-1195 
STEVEN  D  CLARK.  548-80-3279 
THERESA  R  CLARK.  061-48-5603 
THOMAS  G   D  CLARK  318-53-8414 
DANIEL  P  CLATANOFF.  393-62-8651 
LAWRENCE  J   CLAUSEN.  265-64-0109 
STEVEN  E  CLAY.  499-66-2914 
SCOTT  K  CLAYPOOL.  295-58-6350 
WAYNT  G   CLEM0N8.  541-73-7144 
WILLOW  CUFFSWALLOW.  545-78-8442 
STEPHEN  L  CLIFT.  557-80-0843 
MICHAEL  A  CLINE.  556-74-3014 
MICHAEL  J.  CLOSE.  451-19-5511 
MICHAEL  K  CLOITD.  435-90-0993 
JANET  I  COHOON.  532-54-7810 
CARLOS  D  COKER.  451-90-8341 
LARRY  J   COLBERT.  508-74-8481 
RONALD  A   COLBERT.  253-88-1250 
GARY  H  COLE.  024-36-7563 
JAMES  S  COLE.  264-90-8552 
LEROY  M   COLEMAN.  516-64-9410 
NICHOLAS  F  COLEMAN.  247-13-5989 
CORILLA  D  COLLINS  065-38-8639 
DAVID  J   COLLINS.  452-88-8084 
KATHY  R  COLLINS.  237-76-5941 
SUSAN  M   COLLINS.  136-56-6734 
TIMOTHY  J   COLLINS.  355-56-0858 
JOHN  R  COMPTON.  210-34-1654 
HOLLY  R  CONNER.  524-88-4481 
KENNETH  W   CONOVER.  543-50-1992 
NEAL  J   CONRAD.  178-46-2075 
BERTRAM  CONTIOV.  573-17-8417 
CURTIS  L  COOK.  441-62-4772 
MICHAEL  R  COOK.  249-06-2470 
TIMOTHY  J.  COOK.  563-04-0326 
MICHAEL  D  COOLFIV  217-68-3754 
DAVIS  S  COOPER.  424-68-7134 
GARY  L  COOPER.  351-50-9939 
STEPHEN  R  COOPER.  334-48-6150 
DAVID  K   COPP  III.  576-66-6407 
STEVE  C  COPPINGER.  415-76-2624 
REBECCA  L  CORDER.  585-88-8435 
DANIEL  P.  CORLISS.  224-80-8882 
ARTURO  M  CORONA.  553-86-6419 
IVAN  A  CORRETJER.  584-42-9582 
ANTONIO  CORVO,  286-56-1943 
CHARLES  W  COTTERELL  356-50-1030 
MICHAEL  R  COUILLARD.  573-98-0858 
EDDIE  COUSINS.  JR..  428-02-0864 
ANTIREW  H.  COX.  022-48-6630 
MICHAEL  G   COZORT.  321-5(M)984 
JAMES  L  CRAIG.  JR  .  214-70-0892 
BARRY  W   CRAIGEN   451-11-8611 
CHARLES  G   CRAWFORD.  451-11-8702 
THOMAS  M   CHESSMAN.  183-44-4337 
JAMES  M   CRESTA.  027-42-1965 
ALLEN  D  CRIDER.  451-93-9659 
CHARLES  H  CRISP.  261-23-0239 
JiaiRY  L  CRISSMAN.  170-48-2065 
THOMAS  J   CROAK,  439-73-3513 
THOMAS  CRONIN.  028-48-3137 
SAMUEL  V   CROUSE.  210-42-8688 
NANCY  L  CROWLEY.  062-50-6013 
ANTJRES  N   CUELLAR.  JR.  507-78-4135 
JEFFREY  M   CUKR.  378-64-1191 
THOMAS  L  CULLEN.  473-58-4116 
RICHARD  D  CUMMINS.  289-44-3307 
JOAN  M  CUNNINGHAM.  516-93-8183 
JOHN  L  CURRIE  503-52-2543 
JOSEPH  E  CLTHRELL,  III.  243-06-8577 
GU^-  K  DAHLBECK.  560-96-5199 
CHERYL  L  DALY.  511-60-1031 
PATRICK  R.  DALY.  090-50-2595 
CHARLES  P  DAVEY.  JR.  381-58-6430 
RICHARD  C  DAVIDAGE.  348-48-7572 
DONALD  O.  DAVIDSON.  306-56-0019 
WAYNE  D  DAVIDSON.  228-83-2594 
BILLY  G   DAVIS.  238-76-9964 
CLIFFORD  M   DAVIS.  SR.  298-44-4808 


KEVIN  J.  DAVIS.  567-88-7907 
MICHAEL  P  DAVIS.  250-11-3253 
EUGENE  M   DAWSON.  JR.  280-43-0871 
HARRY  A  DAYE.  303-46-7S77 
NANCT-  K   DEAN.  433-08-0150 
CHARLES  R  DEARTH.  536-84-5240 
ROBERT  E  DEGRAPHENREID.  245-80-6544 
JULIE  B  DELESPESSE.  547-78-1880 
CARLOS  E  DELGADILLO.  564-15-1438 
RUSSELL  J   DELUCA.  523-74-7180 
KAYE  A   DERUIZ.  544-60-8368 
RICHARD  M   DESIMONE  013-38-5856 
DEN'NIS  J   DIAMOND  422-83-7736 
FRANK  DIBARTOLOMEO,  JR,  158-48-1632 
LANSING  E   DICKINSON,  113-43-2982 
RICARDO  DICOCCO.  214-88-7516 
HERBERT  L   DIEW.  587-64-0551 
BRIAN  J   DILLON   064-40-4042 
VIRGINIA  A   DILLON   548-15-0724 
ROBERT  L  DIMMICK  ro  58-9975 
FLO^T)  RJR  DISSINGER  210  50-3658 
JEFFREY  C   DODSON   469-74-0724 
C^-NTHIA  O   DOIL.  113-4K126 
MARX  J   DONAHL-E.  26;-3»-5034 
ROBERT  J   DONOVAN   II.  436-78-7875 
JAMES  L  DORMAN.  JR.  225-84-8758 
JAMES  M   DORMAN.  437-96-8290 
MARY  O  SULLIVAN  DOSS.  273-56-5838 
DONALD  L  DOTSON.  493-54-4502 
TIMOTHYS   DOT»'   548-13-7147 
DANIEL  T  DOUGHERTY.  219-56-8023 
PHILIP  J   DOUGLAS  404-76-1389 
JOSEPH  S  DOWNS.  407-86-1200 
WILLIAM  J   DO'k'LE.  III.  459-06-6839 
MORRIS  C  DOZIER.  JR,  512-56-7296 
RlCm*  J   DRAKE.  254-98-7456 
DENNIS  DRAKOPOULOS.  076-43-2712 
DANIEL  LEE  DRAPER  408-98-1681 
DENNIS  L  DRAYER   187-44-8764 
DAVID  A  DREDDEN.  148-4^-8249 
CATHi'  A   DR£HER.  567-88-2367 
STEVEN  F  DREYER.  256-88-5856 
PHIUP  L  DRISKILL.  456-93-3150 
HARRY  E  DROTTZ.  575-48-8675 
MICHAEL  V   DUC.  307-60-«280 
ROBERT  B  DUDLEY.  585-16-8476 
JAMES  A  DUKE.  417-73-8404 
STEPHEN  H   DUKER   161-40-8658 
D.ANIEL  L  DUNAWAY.  433-08-8040 
KIMBERLV  DUNBAR,  576-68-8105 
BRUCE  A  DUNCAN,  557-11-9891 
LAWTON  G   DUNCAN  338-84-9266 
MARVIN  P  DUNCAN.  481-54-7473 
LEE  S  DUNLAP.  526-04-1018 
KEVIN  W   DUNLEA\T.  169-48-4436 
GERALD  B  DITCHER  555-94-8851 
JOHN  C  DYMOND.  558-88-9620 
ALEXANDER  M    EARLE.  JR.  223-80-8468 
ROBERT  E  EAST  227  66-9881 
JAMES  N   EASTMAN.  Ill   215-86-12X 
ROBERT  E  ECCLESTON  069-48-8833 
STEVEN  C   EDGAR.  571-02-9790 
ALAN  C.  EKREM.  566-98-3147 
LESLYE  J   ELBERT.  341-48-0394 
WILLIAM  B  ELMER.  309-66-4751 
MICHAEL  S   ENNIS.  474-64-7906 
RONALD  L.  ESPENSHADE.  183-40-39(7 
CARL  D  EVANS.  443-58-7700 
JOHN  J    EVANS.  041-38-6303 
DAVID  E  EVERHART  293-53-1345 
MICHAEL  S   EVERS.  534-58-2400 
PETER  R   FABER  573-80-6942 
DAVID  S   FADOK.  526-23-5536 
BRENT  J   FALKENBERG.  536-60-0831 
IVETTE  FALTOHECK.  583-92-2027 
JEFFREY  R   FANCHALSKY    175-44-2646 
FREDRICK  C   FARNELL  524-88-8968 
GEORGE  C   FARRELL  19&-48-5525 
THOMAS  A   FARRIER.  214-73-5166 
DAVID  F  FARRINGER.  163-40-5167 
ESKER  J   FARRIS.  lU.  263-25-1663 
LARRY  J   FARRIS.  587-10-5349 
FRANK  FEDARKO.  194-44-1038 
JUDITH  A   FEDDER  370-64-5552 
JOHN  P   FEILER  405-76-1111 
NATHAN  S   FELDMAN  017-40-3165 
JEFFREY  E   FELLMETH.  136-43-3930 
HAROLD  L  FEN^NER  JR  298-58-7347 
STEVEN  A   FERBEZAR.  510-60-6356 
JOAN  S   FERGUSON.  348-48-8378 
LESTER  C   FERGUSON.  450-82-9971 
MICHELE  C   FERRANTE.  366-50-5633 
DEBORAH  K   FERREE.  173-46-0194 
EDDIE  J    FERRELL  557-88-6350 
BURTON  M    FIELD  229-94-1495 
MICHAEL  P   FILAN    136-53-7474 
DAVID  B  FIUPPI.  155-54-5477 
MICHAEL  J    FINNECAN.  001-46-3755 
RODOLFO  E   FIRPO.  556-83-3099 
DREW  R  FISHER.  285-54-8221 
HENRY  J   FISHER.  117-43-6350 
KEVIN  J.  FITZHARRIS  271-38-6571 
PHIUP  B.  FITZJARRELL,  523-78-6121 
RODNCT  S   FITZPATRICK.  215-84-3787 
JEFFREY  L  FLADINO.  210-46-2111 
ROBERT  M.  FLOWERS.  225-66-3211 
GLT  D.  FOLLANSBEE.  389-60-3518 
WILUAM  D  FOOTE.  383-56-4172 
GARY  N   FORD.  253-80-0582 
GEORGE  E  FOREST.  348-7»-35n 
MALTllCE  H   FORS'iTH.  503-54-5073 
THOMAS  L.  FOSSEN.  473-88-2191 
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MARK  P   POSTER.  153-83-5016 
MICHAEL  A   POUOHTi'.  220-«J-7(B5 
CAREY  M   FOUNTAIN,  416-KM319 
RONALD  D.  FOWLER.  249-06-7157 
DAVID  A   FOY.  557-86-OWO 
MARTIN  L   FRACKER.  538-56-4439 
0E»ROE  K   FRANCOIS.  JR..  036-36-4553 
JOSEPH  H   FRANKLIN  III.  225-86-9090 
ROBERT  C   FRANKLIN.  465-80-9962 
OOROON  L.  FRANTOM.  264-06-4001 
GARY  L   FRA8ER,  410-90-9870 
WILLIAM  E   FRASER.  021-42-1558 
RUSSELL  J    FRASZ.  268-60-1351 
JAMES  A   FRAZIER.  JR  .  198-43-5698 
DOUGLAS  W   FREEMAN.  453-86-9909 
DAVID  J   FROISETH.  479-73-5136 
PAUL  J    FROMMELT  II.  485-80-^769 
MITCHELL  S.  FRY.  270-58-7747 
MITCHELL  R.  FRYT.  523-74-5014 
PETER  C   FUCCI.  123-46-7800 
NICKIE  J    FUERST,  168-46-6923 
MICHAEL  J    FULLER.  006-54-8994 
WAYNE  R   FULLERTON.  003-40-5187 
R  OAYLE  FULTS.  353-56-4027 
FRANCIS  E.  FURS.  042-46-0087 
RONALD  P   FURSTENAU.  506-74-9287 
JOSEPH  P  P  GABRIEL.  435-86-0429 
STEVEN  N  GABRIEL.  475-64-2525 
JAMES  E  GAGNON.  576-64-4280 
HENRY  B  GAITHER.  JR  .  244-98-3397 
MARK  V   GALLAGHER.  001-46-9757 
DEBORAH  C  GALLO.  173-43-8518 
MICHAEL  K   OALbOGLY.  577-68-9248 
HENRY  N  GANT.  463-08-3256 
ALBERT  C  GANZEMULLER.  153-40-0067 
ROBERT  A  OARAY.  554-04-8119 
JACK  C  GARDNER.  JR..  149-46-0942 
JON  A.  GARDNER.  299-4+-7191 
LAWRENCE  D  GARRISON.  JR.  356-56-8616 
RICHARD  E  GEARING.  21^58-2157 
FREDERICK  R  OEBHART.  JR,  457-84-3194 
DONALD  A  GEMEINHARDT.  573-83-2290 
DAVID  T  GENOVESE.  014-46-0364 
CARL  GEORGE.  585-16-5650 
DOUGLAS  E  GEORGE.  286-18-8343 
JEFFREY  P  GERALD.  158-46-9007 
DONALD  N  GERHART  553-78-3170 
CHRISTOPHEJl  A  GESCHKE.  286-54-9152 
ANDREW  L  GIACOMINI.  JR.  126-40-8133 
JOHN  M   GIBBONS.  519-66-7047 
STEVEN  R  GILBERT.  573-94-1583 
EDWARD  W   GILBERTSON.  158-50-9890 
DAVID  S  GILLETTE.  563-37-1616 
TOMMY  L  GILMORE.  460-04-3921 
ALEXANDER  P  GISOLDI.  097-48-8283 
MICHAEL  O  GLASPY.  553-15-4233 
CHRISTOPHEJl  L  GLAZE.  249-21-lTn 
JAMES  C.  GLENN.  JR.  555-56-4260 
ROSS  G  GOBEL.  543-64-1721 
ANTHONY  GOINS.  214-68-5382 
WANDA  B  GORDON,  238-04-0587 
MARK  L  GOSLIN,  461-66-7841 
STEPHEN  K  GOURLEY,  047-38-8583 
CHRISTOPHER  C  GRADY,  169-46-4867 
ROBERT  E  GRAETER,  451-90-5688 
MICHAEL  R  GRAHAM,  214-74-8882 
GLORIA  J   GRANT,  237-03-0940 
MARK  W  ORAPER,  549-25-4004 
ARMAND  P  GRASSI,  JR.  023-40-2280 
FRED  GRAY.  526-11-7462 
PETER  W  CRAY.  540-74-1000 
WILLIAM  E  GRAY.  III.  279-56-6303 
JEFFREY  W   GRECHANIK   224-68-2594 
GARY  W  GREEN.  549-94-6028 
LORAN  L  GREEN.  515-46-4439 
MICHAEL  A   GREEN.  438-86-2438 
MICHAEL  R  GREEN.  570-94-9837 
PHYLLIS  J  GREEN.  303-64-1817 
CHARLES  R  GREENWAY.  450-11-0097 
JAMES  F  GREENWOOD.  388-62-9463 
BRENDA  JEAN  GREGORY.  088-43-6728 
CHARLES  F  GREGORY.  059-48-1430 
JACK  I  GREGORY.  JR.  403-80-2256 
PAUL  C  GREGORY.  JR.  413-98-2716 
ROY  L.  ORESHAM.  260-86-5445 
DEXTER  D.  GRIFFIN.  438-98-0661 
JEFFREY  B  GRIFFITH.  566-82-9131 
JOHN  P  GRIMES.  JR,  263-29-9006 
RICHARD  H   GRISET,  JR.  560-06-6311 
THOMAS  J  GROFF.  278-5(^3312 
WILLIAM  A   OROOTEN.  lU.  218-42-3355 
ALAN  S  GROSS.  171-38-4590 
CHARLES  H  GROSS.  136-53-9058 
THOMAS  A  GROZNIK.  283-58-9413 
KONRAD  S.  GRUCA.  339-48-9832 
RUSSELL  R.  CRUNCH,  381-53-0104 
GLENN  A  GRUNER.  568-13-3176 
JOHN  A   GUILLEN,  153-50-5178 
W,  MICHAEL  CLILLOT.  433-03-1821 
JOHN  D  GUMPERT,  JR,  483-74-0349 
ROBERT  CURVrrZ,  124-38-4183 
ROBERT  B  CUTSHALL,  248-94-3449 
KURT  D   HACKMEIER,  380-60-6172 
JAMES  C   HADLEY,  491-66-4491 
ERNIE  H   HAENDSCHKE.  338-50-2828 
ALLAN  S   HAGIN  393-60-9388 
JACK  R  HALES,  454-04-3443 
DEBORAH  A   HALEY,  243-04-2405 
BRUCE  A   HALL,  263-06-5203 
JAMES  H   HALL.  075-48-2383 
MARX  D  HALL.  506-76-0906 
ROBERT  F   HALL.  184-48-1679 


WILLIAM  J.  HALLER.  215-64-5151 
THOMAS  M.  HALLETT.  555-06-5827 
DANIEL  O.  HALPERN.  458-76-8923 
CHARLES  W   HAMBERGER.  JR.  171-48-9732 
MARX  W   HAMILTON.  548-06-4113 
STEVEN  L  HAMPTON.  585-88-3594 
DARRELL  O   HANCOCK.  518-68-7196 
THOMAS  S   HANCOCK.  522-70-5004 
DAVID  A   HANDLE.  120-46-1088 
TERRY  R.  HANKERSON.  260-86-2644 
ARTHUR  W   HANLEY.  JR.  023-42-4424 
THERESA  P  HANNON.  245-92-4140 
DALE  R  HANSEN.  391-48-8015 
IXJUGLAS  F   HANSON.  476-66-1660 
STEPHEN  M   HARCOURT.  343-43-8733 
CRAIG  S  HARKER  312-52-4666 
DEBRA  S   HARMAN.  263-25-0314 
THOMAS  E  HARMAN.  JR.  487-58-7251 
DONALD  L  HARPER.  527-23-3523 
CHAVI8  W.  HARRIS.  228-78-1247 
DENNIS  RAY  HARRIS.  247-93-5487 
MICHAEL  E  HARRIS.  443-56-46H 
VICKI  L  HARRIS.  337-54-7628 
CHARLES  T   HARRISON.  236-93-6183 
JANET  L  HART.  463-84-3390 
ROBERT  C  HARTLEY.  044-40-7951 
GLENN  K.  hASEGAWA.  567-86-1232 
MICHAEL  E  HATCH.  526-78-3288 
RAYMOND  D   HATCHELL.  564-11-5544 
HUGH  E  HAUENSTEIN.  476-53-4937 
RANDY  L  HAUPT.  190-48-7584 
JOSEPH  F.  HAWKINS.  JR.  242-88-4267 
MICHAEL  A   HAWKINS.  456-98-9851 
H-NN  C  HAWLEY.  518-64-8477 
JOHN  L.  HAYES.  471-70-7924 
TERUMI  HAYES.  106-38-0247 
DOUGLAS  C.  HAYNER.  527-33-5450 
TERENCE  W.  HATeT^'ES.  432-19-9977 
LOUIS  E  HAZLETT.  458-15-6789 
JAMES  E  HAZUKA  II.  506-76-3188 
JULIA  R   HEAVIRLAND.  574-18-8333 
KENNETH  R  HEBERT.  438-88-0825 
DAVID  E  HEDIN.  473-66-9494 
MARK  K.  HEFFERLY,  215-73-7721 
RONALD  J.  HEFNER.  331-40-0109 
NANCY  C.  HBOLAND.  029-46-1668 
JOHN  P   HEIB.  244-96-5695 
ROBERT  L  HEIM.  173-46-1581 
KEITH  H.  HEISE.  480-62-8070 
GREG  T  HELLESTO.  542-73-9701 
LLO^T)  J   HEMMERT.  JR  .  290-54-5722 
KEN-NETH  D   HENDRICK.  551-94-4522 
ROBHUIT  R   HENKEL  229-84-1524 
EARL  R  HENLEY.  263-08-4076 
LESTER  T  HENLEY.  IV.  254-80-7292 
PHILLIP  W   HENNINC.  JR..  013-38-8659 
BENJAMIN  C.  HENSLEY  449-23-7883 
RICHARD  S   HENSLEY.  414-0^-7944 
JAMES  M.  HENSON.  452-86-3331 
DAVID  L.  HERNANDEZ.  466-04-1273 
DARRELL  L.  HERRIGES.  394-66-1092 
RANDON  R   HERRIN.  527-04-1B59 
EUZABETH  R  HERRING.  250-02-6868 
ROBERT  J    HESTON.  306-50-7677 
RICHARD  J    HEYSER.  262-35-5974 
ANTHONY  J    HEYWARD.  249-06-8760 
JAMES  A.  HICKIN.  075-46-2492 
JOHN  E  HICKS.  284-56-6427 
MARVIN  L  HIOGINS  HI.  416-84-3678 
JOHN  A   HILL.  501-68-4613 
SUSIE  M   HILL.  409-88-5679 
WANDA  G.  HILL.  268-42-7905 
DELORES  S   HILLSMAN.  ?64-03-032I 
NORMAN  M    HILS.  151-46-8874 
DAVID  C   HINCY.  171-16-3654 
JOHN  C.  HINDS.  003-46-3258 
STEVEN  8.  HINES.  454-06-4172 
CHERYL  HINESSAMPSON.  006-36-4684 
KENNETH  T  HISLOP.  212-70-5118 
TOMMY  D.  HDCON.  431-04-2573 
STEVEN  E   HOARN.  002-53-5614 
PETER  F   HOENE.  474-80-6773 
BRIAN  P   HOEY.  568-27-5757 
WILLIAM  C   HOFERER.  300-56-6022 
MARK  S.  HOFFMAN.  531-62-3234 
KARAN  T  HOFMANN.  435-86-1909 
ROBERT  M   HOG  AN,  572-86-8526 
BRUCE  K.  HOLLAND.  476-64-5*35 
L^TTO  M   HOLLERBACH.  504-70-3553 
ARIZONE  HOLLINS.  425-15-9464 
RICHARD  D   HOLMGREN.  563-92-3011 
THOMAS  L  HOLZ.  552-78-5036 
PETER  A   HOLZOANC.  550-06-9724 
JAMES  S   HOPE.  549-96-0896 
SCOTT  J   HOROWITZ.  559-11-1134 
HUGH  L.  HORSTMAN.  567-04-3934 
RICHARD  G   HORTON.  467-17-6530 
ROY  E  HORTON.  in.  523-98-7267 
EDMUND  R.  HOTZ.  JR.  287-50-8632 
CHARLES  L  HOUSTON.  III.  430-93-5112 
CHARLES  L.  HOWE.  511-66-8186 
KATHY  S   HOWE.  367-47-1652 
WILLIAM  O  HOWE.  JR.  506-80-5354 
HAROLD  R.  HOWELL.  428-02-0238 
ROBERT  W   HOWELL.  548-04-9701 
ROMAN  N.  HRYCAJ,  349-48-7574 
WILLIAM  V   HUBBARD.  466-80-5675 
THOMAS  W   HUBER.  562-76-3009 
PAUL  B   HUDSON,  568-72-3820 
WILLIAM  S  HUGCINS,  227-82-1530 
JERI  W,  F.  HULOAN.  587-98-7566 
PAUL  D,  HULINO.  575-58-9326 


THOMAS  E  HULL,  482-76-0040 
BARNEY-  O   HULSEY,  420-72-8560 
SHERYL  Y   HUMMEL,  461-80-6060 
DONALD  E.  HUNSUCK.  217-64-n93 
PETER  L.  HUNT.  027-44-2643 
ROGER  C  HUNTER.  257-11-1341 
GEORGE  D   HURLEY.  553-03-1197 
TIMOTHY  W   HURST.  547-93-5992 
KENNETH  S  HUSTON.  560-80-1702 
WALTER  E   IFILL.  007-60-2368 
JUNIOR  L.  INCLIS.  518-73-4711 
JOHN  L  INSPRUCKER.  IH.  386-70-8205 
JAIME  E   mlZARRY.  584-53-4931 
WILLIAM  L.  IRIZARRY.  104-42-7865 
RALPH  D.  IRVING.  JR.  546-66-6832 
MICHAEL  T.  IRWIN.  542-68-5150 
JACK  M    IV\-.  JR.  422-80-2130 
LAWRENCE  M   JACKSON.  II.  416-80-2220 
ROBERTA  JACKSON,  585-70-1011 
RONALD  M,  JACKSON,  019-42-8153 
BRENDA  R  JACKSONSEWELL,  420-83-9132 
RICHARD  E  JAMES.  527-19-7317 
STEPHEN  M.  JAMES.  216-58-7168 
MICHAEL  D.  JANEWAY.  287-46-4284 
ROBERT  J   JANGRAW.  009-46-2803 
MARK  W  JANTZER.  536-60-5751 
MAXWELL  D.  JEANE.  JR.  219-72-2515 
DENNIS  P.  JEANES.  522-84-1295 
ALBERT  J.  JENKINS.  587-88-3998 
GLORIA  P  JENKINS.  035-36-7381 
GREGORY  L  JENKINS.  266-13-5875 
MIKEL  J  JENNINGS   509-64-1987 
JOHN  D  JOG  ERST.  262-47-2863 
BRIAN  F  JOHNSON.  218-50-6365 
CLINTON  T  JOHNSON.  233-82-5671 
GLENN  R  JOHNSON.  473-70-4011 
JAMES  L  JOHNSON.  411-74-5113 
JAMES  M.  JOHNSON.  257-94-1175 
JEFFREY  S.  JOHNSON.  231-84-4833 
KENNETH  RAY  JOHNSON.  436-96-6988 
KURT  A  JOHNSON,  533-64-7960 
LAFAE  JOHNSON,  241-96-9190 
LOUIS  M  JOHNSON,  JR  ,  403-80-2524 
MARK  D  JOHNSON,  314-62-1900 
MICHELLE  D  JOHNSON,  485-76-7070 
ROBERT  A,  JOHNSON,  275-46-5297 
WILLIAM  C  JOHNSON,  528-84-1914 
WRAY  R  JOHNSON,  467-17-6478 
MARLON  W   JOHNSTON,  449-06-4718 
DANIEL  K  JONES.  237-96-1201 
DAVID  T.  JONES.  221-46-1082 
GARY  D.  JONES.  325-42-6028 
MICHAEL  E  JONES.  587-16-9444 
DAVID  G  JOWERS.  266-21-9784 
JAMES  K.  JUBILEE,  224-74-3287 
GEORGE  KAILIWAI  III,  551-06-0780 
MARK  E.  KAIN,  558-17-3037 
GREGORY  L  KAISER.  348-4+-7012 
WILLIAM  J.  KALASKIE.  173-43-7647 
MICHAEL  S.  KALNA.  189-44-5350 
THOMAS  E.  KANA,  094-50-0557 
WILLIAM  M,  KANY'USIK.  473-70-9802 
DAVID  A.  KARNS.  262-17-8275 
STEPHEN  A  KAUMANS.  487-58-2156 
PATRICK  C  KEATING.  206-^0-9983 
DAVID  W   KEENAN.  506-80-4282 
DON  L.  KEITH.  002-38-9528 
CALVIN  L  KELLAM.  243-94-5188 
WAYNE  H.  KELLENBENCE,  154-52-6677 
PAUL  C.  KELLER.  JR  .  213-64-6075 
THOMAS  O  KELLER.  220-58-2629 
STEVEN  P  KELLEY.  454-74-4996 
DAVID  A   KELLY.  226-78-0361 
LONNIE  KELLY.  JR  .  226-58-1445 
GEORGE  L.  KELMAN.  059-44-0249 
JAY  A   KENDALL.  314-60-3550 
GREG  R.  KENNEDY.  225-90-4720 
JOHN  J.  KENNEDY.  JR  .  176-44-7758 
EDMUND  M    KERA.  052-40-2043 
MELANIE  A   KERA.  558-70-8147 
JOHN  H   KERSHAW.  247-06-7171 
RICHARD  M   KESSEL.  518-54-3175 
PETER  M   KICZA.  JR  .  023-46-3188 
DONALD  T.  KIDD.  346-48-2256 
JIMMY  B  KIENTZ.  430-80-1869 
MARCUS  D  KIESCHNICK.  451-80-6803 
KATHLEEN  D.  KIEVER.  210-46-9511 
MICHAEL  O.  KILLPACK.  528-84-6366 
MICHAEL  A.  K   KIM.  575-62-7194 
CRAIG  L.  KIMBERLIN.  488-58-2540 
ROBERT  T.  KINCAID.  JR..  517-46-5460 
BRIAN  C   KING.  535-62-6015 
EUSTACE  KING.  114-46-3723 
JACKIE  L.  KING.  417-78-8212 
RAYMOND  E  KINO.  510-64-2113 
LAWRENCE  S  KINGSLEY.  131-46-3535 
DANIEL  C.  KINNEY,  007-50-1630 
TERRY  J   KINNEY,  064-44-2185 
LORNA  J,  KIPPmrr,  281-5»-6594 
MARK  E  KIPPHUT,  207-40-7873 
ALLEN  KIRKMAN.  JR,  228-80-1236 
BARRY  D  KISTLER,  493-60-6005 
EMIL  J.  KLEEMANN.  125-50-7521 
RUSSELL  B.  KLINE.  224-90-7564 
JAMES  R.  KLUEH.  308-SO-901S 
KENNETH  P.  KNAPP.  180-48-0777 
STEVEN  D.  KNOTT.  542-56-2875 
JAMES  8  KNOX.  JR.  521-78-1126 
KENNETH  J.  KNOX.  261-19-5526 
ROBERT  C  KNOX.  JR.  463-11-2643 
DARYL  J.  KNUTH.  389-66-5171 
ROGER  D.  KOBLE.  443-54-6640 
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WILLIAM  J   KOENITZER.  387-64-1648 

PETER  P   KOLODZIEJCZYK.  124-48-6174 

ILONA  A  KOLTER.  527-33-7882 

VALERIE  C  KONIE.  321-46-5198 

GARY  C  KOONEY.  144-52-0830 

BL-DDY  L  KOOTZ.  JR.  523-88-4069 

THOMAS  J   KOPF.  393-56-3980 

ROBERT  D  KOPP  065-44-7277 

PAULG   KOSSINA.  496-62-5033 

MICHAEL  C   KOSTER.  518-54-4634 

ARESG.  KOUMIS.  146-48-0177 

JEFFREY  V   KOURI.  365-86-6537 

ROBERT  J.  KOWALCZYK.  180-44-2392 

LEO  D  KOWATCH.  JR.  250-02-7056 

KENNETH  L.  KRAMARICH.  289-58-8238 

NEIL  T.  KRAUSE    122-52-5632 

GARY  J    KREIDER  001-48-9083 

DARRYL  B  KREITMAN,  092-44-6426 

JON  L  KRENKEL,  153-48-7003 

STANLEY  T,  KRESGE,  228-66-9353 

MICHAEL  J,  KRIMMER.  516-68-8026 

NANCY  A   KROSNOFF.  057-44-5561 

LAWRENCE  KUDELKA.  144-48-0298 

BARBARA  J   KUENTJECKE.  330-40-1835 

WILLIAM  R  KUNZWEILER.  503-76-3424 

JOHN  W   KVME,  305-64-2302 

MATTHEW  J   LACOURSE,  456-11-2656 

JAMES  H   LAKE,  263-21-4255 

BILLY  LAKES,  275-50-8854 

ROSS  B  LAMPERT,  521-86-7299 

GLENN  G   LANDRAM,  533-50-6357 

FRANK  A,  LANE.  JR.  492-66-5392 

SCOTT  M   LANG.  568-96-7245 

JON  M   LANG  FORD.  452-80-7467 

THOMAS  R  LANGLEY.  587-07-5473 

ERDIEO   LANSFORD.  II.  528-92-3333 

THOMAS  L  LARKIN.  374-62-6448 

THOMAS  A   LASH.  256-04-3224 

JULIAN  A   LASSITER.  JR,  224-86-7224 

DIANN  LATHAM,  417-83-7640 

MICHAEL  G,  LAUGHLIN,  508-54-8017 

DONALD  C.  LAUMANN,  522-78-5742 

EDWARD  W   LAVERDURE,  474-68-4829 

COLQUITT  LAWRENCE,  259-76-5470 

KEVIN  S,  LAWRENCE,  225-84-2990 

LARRY  L.  LAWRENCE.  510-62-4389 

RICHARD  G   LEARY.  04^-38-5615 

WALTER  F.  LEDFORD.  237-76-3737 

DAVID  B.  LEE.  587-22-6465 

DOUGLAS  E  LEE.  571-06-6678 

GARY  D   LEE.  427-94-3233 

GARY  W.  LEE.  441-60-1306 

JAMES  G   LEE.  585-72-3404 

DOUGLAS  R.  LENOENFELDER.  576-76-8843 

DANIEL  P  LENTZ.  181-48-3243 

MARK  LEONARD.  570-17-1754 

LINDA  L   LEONG.  160-44-8212 

ROBERT  G   LEONIK.  377-50-5368 

JEFFREY  L   LEPTRONE.  261-33-8816 

JAMES  T  LESTER.  JR.  416-78-9966 

KOLIN  W   LESTER.  406-88-7157 

JAMES  K   LEV  AN.  304-53-7507 

JOHN  W   LEVY.  II.  260-96-0545 

MARTIN  D  LEWIS.  543-64-8267 

ROBERT  A   LEWIS.  286-56-5964 

SAMUEL  A   LIBURDI.  183-48-4193 

JAMES  M.  LIEPMAN,  JR,  514-50-9026 

WAYNE  LIGHTSEY,  265-27-6478 

BLAKE  F   LINDNER.  521-88-5414 

PETER  H   LIOTTA.  426-06-8833 

STEPHEN  S   USI.  105-48-6241 

JOHN  F.  LITTLETON.  II,  549-96-9771 

BRIAN  K   LIVIE,  538-52-6724 

KURT  G   LOBECK,  547-08-8337 

ROBERT  J    LOCKE,  467-03-9168 

KIRBY  R   LOCKLEAR,  214-64-2347 

STEVEN  T   LOFGREN,  497-60-0875 

DAVID  G   LONDON.  142-38-3108 

JAMES  E.  LONG.  JR.  486-62-4356 

LESLIE  J.  LONG.  456-13-1445 

MYRA  J   LONG   459-08-0574 

QUINTON  R  LONG   II.  254-78-2700 

HENRY  B  LONGINO,  462-11-9630 

MICHAEL  A.  LONGORIA.  466-21-2S71 

PHILLIP  D.  LOOS.  523-64-8305 

CLIFTON  J.  LOPEZ,  II.  439-08-2825 

EDWARD  T.  LOUGHBOROUGH.  JR.  460-96-0082 

GRADY  A   LOVETT.  256-88-0587 

CRAIG  Z   LOWERV.  450-06-9095 

GREGORY  E  LOWRIMORE.  585-80-2082 

DONNA  J   LUCCHESE.  369-64-6390 

JERRY  A   LUDKE.  539-46-9057 

MARK  H   LUNDBERG.  473-64-1991 

DANIEL  M.  LUNDIN.  324-50-1088 

ROGER  W   MACK.  548-72-1704 

DAVID  P  MACKENZIE.  086-46-4909 

JAMES  E   MACKIN.  434-92-3604 

STEVEN  A   MAC-AIRD.  509-58-5704 

JOHN  A   MACLELLAN,  118-43-7301 

GLENN  E   MACY,  006-46-9403 

BRUCE  8   MAHAFFEY,  251-08-5281 

DAVID  J.  MAHER.  142-38-6639 

WILLUM  C.  MAISCH.  360-40-9625 

MICHAEL  D.  MAJOR.  367-66-2358 

DUANE  S   MAKI.  488-66-6064 

JOHN  D   MANZI.  154-48-1204 

TIMOTHY  J.  MARINELU.  279-42-7342 

MICHAEL  S   MARKOW,  435-96-1457 

ROBERT  T   MARLIN.  023-44-9599 

EMMETT  C.  MARSHALL.  JR.  420-58-6345 

GUY  L.  MARTELLE.  485-76-2083 

GARY  J.  MARTIN.  065-46-6523 
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JO  ANN  S   MARTIN.  433-02-9270 
JOANNE  W.  MARTIN.  073-40-5623 
JOHNNTi-  A   MARTIN.  083-46-6504 
LEEROY  A   MARTIN.  404-64^)653 
JOSE  A  MARTINEZ.  584-78-3687 
BENJAMIN  J    MARZETTE.  423-71-7413 
DAVID  C  MASON.  260-03-1885 
ROBERT  W   MASON.  364-11-7512 
MARIO  MASTRANDREA.  JR.  558-02-7658 
WALTER  MATHIS.  421-86-1014 
WILLIAM  E  MATHIS.  422-80-0667 
ROBERT  J   MATTES.  177-48-9166 
JESSE  MAURICIO.  461-92-1006 
ARTHLH  W   MAY.  253-03-9807 
MARY  M   MAY.  507-6C^8460 
RONALD  R   MA^-NARD.  035-32-8735 
JAN  B   MAYULUNOS.  09S-50-n52 
BRIAN  K   MAZERSKI  010-36-7811 
MICHAEL  D   MCATEE.  545-13-6570 
PHILIP  H.  MCBRIDE.  117-50-8775 
PATSY  J   MCCLELLAN.  250-74-1706 
JAMES  R.  MCCLENDON.  256-82-8954 
ROGER  D  MCCLESKEY  449-78-2833 
ESTHER  E.  MCCON-NELL.  125-36-6338 
JOHN  S  MCCORMICK,  004-56-3538 
SUSAN  K   MCCREA,  568-98-8316 
JOLYTTOE  MCDONALD,  483-70-5777 
MICHAEL  D   MCDONALD,  227-82-3189 
SHERRY  R   MCDONOUGH,  424-86-8823 
DIANE  J,  MCFAIN.  124-42-2608 
DEN-NIS  M   MCFALL.  534-68-5996 
SEAN  M   MCGOLDRICK,  226-78-3706 
BRIAN  E   MCGRAIN.  368-56-2640 
GORDON  B   MCKAY.  011-38-0577 
STEPHEN  E  MCKEAG.  481-70-7676 
DIANE  S   MCKENZIE.  038-32-8280 
MARTY'  K   MCLAIN,  030-46-5588 
KATHLEEN  L  MCLAUGHUN.  585-88-0592 
DAVID  P  MCLERAN.  263-35-3713 
BRIAN  W   MCMAHON.  460-04-4568 
MARVIN  L  MCMILLIAN.  265-19-9753 
PATRICK  L  MCNAMARA.  476-70-2286 
FREDDIE  MCSEAR8.  264-86-7267 
JAMES  H    MCTIGHE.  265-27-0882 
PAUL  D  MCVINNEY.  030-42-7738 
ARTHUR  C  MEADE.  186-42-5216 
ALFRED  S.  MEADOR.  4SO-08-3266 
BILLY  G   MEADOR.  462-78-7276 
EDWARD  M   MEANS.  HI.  249-90-9022 
JOHN  J   MEDINA.  146-44-8473 
JOHN  A   MEDLIN.  266-82-5289 
PATRICIA  A   MEIER.  240-98-0689 
GARY  M.  MELCHOR.  135-50-9220 
ANTHONY  D   MELENDEZ.  065-46-1904 
DALE  D   MELUNGER.  459-03-0057 
GEORGE  F   MIHALCDC.  191-42-0099 
GREGORY  M   MILAN.  309-60-2073 
ALMA  J   MILLER.  425-98-7530 
BARRY  J   MILLER.  507-76-0641 
DON  S   MILLER.  517-74-2860 
DOUGLAS  B   MILLER.  587-56-7197 
DWIGHT  J    MILLER.  517-56-1380 
CLVNIS  M    MILLER.  396-63-4095 
GREGORY  R  MILLER.  298-56-0691 
JOHN  B   MILLER.  428-04-0416 
WILLIAM  S   MILLER.  252-76-8105 
IRENE  M   N   MILLS.  003-46-3936 
GARY  W   MINOR.  399-48-1188 
DAVID  L  MINTZ.  511-64-6120 
EMMETT  J    MITCHELL.  254-96-6076 
RONALD  T   MITTENZWEI.  252-94-5622 
KENNETH  E.  MITTS.  463-98-3364 
RICHARD  L  MODELL.  501-76-7080 
BRUCE  R  MOLEN.  291-44-8857 
WILLUM  E   MOLTER.  283-56-0974 
ROBERT  J   MONGILLO.  168-48-6235 
JORGE  L  MONSERRATE.  583-70-8344 
PETER  C  MONTGOMERY.  228-84-9250 
BARBARA  MOOCK.  179-38-0183 
CLYDE  D.  MOORE.  II.  533-64-7198 
GRACE  A   MOORE.  401-88-1388 
HENRY  A   MOORE.  227-73-6802 
JEANETTE  MOORE.  489-63-0800 
LARRY  D  MOORE,  491-58-5905 
LARRY  W,  MOORE,  444-56-1681 
TIMOTHY'  B   MOORE,  212-58-6373 
WILLIAM  D   MOORE,  JR,  263-70-5796 
DONNA  A   MORACO,  280-84-3634 
MICHAEL  R   MORELAND,  263-80-8628 
BRIAN  G   MORGAN,  096-50-7473 
FORREST  E  MORGAN   379-52-3925 
GREGORY  L  MORGAN,  518-70-4402 
JACK  E  MORGAN.  JR.  258-04-8816 
MARX  E  MORGAN.  570-13-4820 
SHARON  M    MORISON.  417-83-0248 
ABRAHAM  MORRALL.  JR.  257-94-0085 
AVERY  M   MORRIS.  250-04-3936 
CRAIG  S.  MORRIS,  585-43-0605 
MARK  A   MORRIS   295-58-6644 
ROBBY  W   MORRIS,  262-25-5803 
DAVID  R  MORTE,  555-03-4075 
LAWRENCE  B   MORTON,  476-68-0455 
ALPHRONZO  MOSELEY,  259-88-5416 
WILLIAM  D  MOSES,  UI,  527-17-9038 
STEVEN  L  M08TEIR0,  569-90-1679 
JOHN  R   MOULTON,  II,  675-72-6661 
STEPHEN  P,  MUELLER,  329-48-5996 
PATRICK  D  MULLEN.  538-48-9819 
.\LLAN  W   MULLER.  116-40-3267 
BILLY  W.  MULLIN8.  449-03-6273 
THOMAS  J.  MULROY.  197-42-3704 
JUDY  ANN  L.  MUNLEY.  159-48-1294 


LAURA  J   MUNRO.  083-50-4730 
GARY  G   MURPHY*.  401-88-1496 
CHARLES  H.  MURRAY   221-34-8842 
DOUGLAS  L  MURRAY   533-54-2182 
MICHAEL  J   MUZINICH   563-8^8816 
MELINDA  A   MYERMONCERET,  515-56-8075 
ALVA  D   MY-ERS,  481-56-5519 
GERALD  J   MYERS,  009-52-2793 
ROBERT  C   MYERS,  213-68-5886 
ROC  A   MYERS,  530-52-9073 
STEVEN  D,  MZYK,  463-88-1091 
DALE  A.  NAGY.  196-48-5676 
LOUIS  J   NEELEY.  259-86-5913 
DOUGLAS  A  NELSON.  471-66-8729 
MICHAEL  L  NELSON  491-66-0086 
BENJAMIN  R   NEVIN.  168-42-7811 
NAOMI  C   NEWSOM.  178-46-6713 
RONALD  R  NEWSOM.  437-03-303 
ROBERT  MICHAEL  NEWTON.  193-46-TM7 
DAVm  C  NICHOLS,  382-68-4033 
WILLIAM  L  NICHOLS,  465-96-9816 
DALTON  C  NICHOLSON,  237-90-2830 
QUIN-N  H  NIXON,  217-88-3103 
RANDALL  L.  NOCERA.  167-38-8080 
MICHAEL  P  NORRIS.  0e7-53-<MI 
RANDALL  K   NORVELL.  160-46-6063 
DAN  A  NOVAK,  517-60-2293 
GAIL  M   NUSZ.  319-40-5276 
WILLIAM  R  NUSZ.  JR.  343-52-5704 
PATRICK  D  OBRIEN.  020-42-2453 
PATRICK  J   OBRIEN.  563-21-2412 
TIMOTHY  J   OBRIEN.  539-52-2803 
FRANTC  OCASIO,  127-42-7566 
IAN  P  OCONNELL,  164-40-9560 
JAMES  R  ODELL,  526-08-1387 
ROBERT  W  OEHRLI,  164-36-3452 
KEITH  H  OFFEL,  546-93-0843 
RUSSELL  A  OGRINZ,  266-08-4882 
CHARLES  E  OLANTJER  021-42-ai9 
GARY  W  OLDS,  365-60-7813 
JEFFREY  C  OLEARY,  552-78-2854 
TIMOTHY-  ONDRACEK   448-58-4730 
JOSEPH  A  GRANDER  255-94-7775 
KEN-NETH  D  ORBAN   366-70-5676 
THOMAS  L  ORR,  416-64-7048 
KAREN  E  OSBORN  215-66-1080 
BENJAMIN  F  OSLER,  429-13-9269 
THEODORE  M  OTERO,  HI,  576-70-9523 
CRAIG  T,  OTTO,  140-44-1931 
ROBERT  P  OTTO,  534-63-8934 
LARRY  E  OVERMY-ER,  226-76-7383 
MARK  H  OWEN,  621-88-6573 
DOUGLAS  H  OWENS,  412-13-7222 
JERRY  W   PADGETT  446-43-0766 
MICHAEL  G   PADGETT  315-66-3841 
MICHAEL  H   PAIT,  244-02-4522 
DONALD  M   PALANDECH,  358-63-4946 
LINDA  K   PALMER,  276-60-2310 
ROBERT  J.  PAPKA,  516-84-5307 
CURTIS  J,  PAPKE.  517-74-5084 
GREGORY  P  PARKER,  568-98-3887 
JOHN  W   PARKER   150-50-8891 
TERESA  A   PARKER,  448-66-7211 
DONNA  H   PARRY,  232-90-9196 
JOSEPH  M   PARSLEY-,  355-53-3863 
JAMES  D  PARSONS  571-96-7666 
MICHAEL  F   PASQUIN.  523-74-1508 
EDWARD  G   PATRICK  205-40-9566 
DARTHY  J,  PATTEN   428-04-8079 
MICHAEL  F   PATTERSON,  248-80-7152 
RICHARD  A   PAULSEN,  217-58-1276 
JAMES  D  PAULY,  JR,  358-53-9528 
LINDA  C,  PAYNE,  467-03-9007 
MARY  C   PAYROWOLIA,  392-58-5518 
MARTIN  G   PEAVYHOUSE,  412-80-8696 
DOMINICK  J   PECORA,  133-52-6304 
DANN-Y-  R  PEGRAM,  240-90-0818 
DAVID  K   PELAEZ,  267-21-5226 
GERALD  W   PELLETT.  630-64-0339 
ARTHUR  J   PENA.  585-53-3288 
LAURIE  A    PENGRA   477-60-6956 
FELIX  W   PENN   421-80-1568 
JAMES  L   PEN-NEKAMP.  263-27-8379 
JOHN  F   PERKINS.  466-04-2080 
PHIUP  L  PERKINS  363-48-6838 
SHARON  S   PERRY.  336-50-3787 
DAVID  T  PETERS.  262-39-8047 
DAVID  K   PETERSON.  484-74-1937 
DONNA  E  PETERSON.  227-86-4798 
MARX  A.  PETERSON.  216-64-3665 
JOHN  P  PETITO,  084-44-1232 
DAVID  A   PFEIFER  514-56-3110 
WILLIAM  T  PFEIFFER  463-13-1841 
DAVID  W   PHILLIPS,  303-54-30T7 
GARY  L,  PHILLIPS,  035-33-6896 
HORACE  D   PHILLIPS,  608-80-7035 
HORACE  J,  PHILLIPS.  480-08-9079 
LIN-DA  M   PHILLIPS.  533-64-08ZI 
RAY  R.  PHILLIPS.  621-98-33)8 
PAUL  W   PHI8TER  JR.  175-40-3241 
ROBERT  F   PIACINE   196-38-6183 
KATHLEEN  E  PIVARSKY-   363-66-0029 
PAUL  K.  PLACE.  463-98-0186 
JAMES  L.  PLAYFORD.  585-50-4314 
STEVEN  L.  POLLARD.  639-63-8222 
WILLIAM  G   POLOWrrZER.  lU.  043-5O-6Q83 
DAN-NY-  R  POPHIN.  455-13-9082 
PHILIP  T  POPO\nCH.  278-60-4579 
THOMAS  L   POST.  231-80-0856 
GREGORY  M   POSTULKA.  330-80-0144 
JOSEPH  J.  POW.  JR.  230-80-8248 
BRIAN  E.  POWERS.  131-48-9263 
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8TEVXN  R.  PREBEX;K.  J34-54-3S?7 
MICHAEL  J    PRECELLA.  45(M)6-72(ie 
WALTER  B  PRESLETr'.  416-64-a38S 
DAVID  A   PRIBYLA,  456-17-8243 
TERRY  O   PRICER.  466-04-4673 
TIMOTHY  W   PRINTZENHOFF   189-44-8397 
DEAN  A   PROFFITT.  ID.  531-64-6»29 
CAROL  A  PROPER,  265-86-8486 
ROBERT  PRYOR.  JR.  257-7J-<«23 
STANLEY  E  PUCKETT.  236-84-5414 
JOHN  E.  PUFFENBARGER.  450-78-8358 
GARY  I   PUFFER,  524-82-4807 
THEODORE  B   PURVIS,  in,  277-53-1084 
DAVID  L  PYANT.  244-96-8191 
JOHN  E,  PYZDROWSKl.  473-76-6000 
CURTIS  R,  QUIMBY,  030-46-0140 
GRANT  B  RALSTON,  240-04-5623 
ROBIN  RAND,  S21-8S-6SX 
KEVIN  K  RANKIN    189-46-9367 
RICHARD  A   RANKIN  315-66-7633 
MONROE  J   RATCHFORD  567-94-0037 
DARREIX  R,  RAWLINS,  490-80-4969 
JOHN  C  RAWLS,  263-96-3712 
Vmon,  C  RAY,  II!.  265-37-7023 
KATHLEEN  E  W   RAYMOND,  261-45-6732 
RANDE  S  READ,  480-60-6036 
RICHARD  L.  REASER.  JR.  570-94-7569 
DONALD  R   REED.  488-60-1495 
TERRENCE  F  REOAN.  178-48-7185 
MAURICE  E   REGISTER.  264-90-7398 
LAURIE  J  REH.  123-50-8128 
JEROME  REID.  JR.  083-48-0509 
JOHN  M   REIS.  541-56-4866 
WILLIAM  B  REMBER.  269-48-2273 
MARK  W   RENELT.  263-17-8804 
SUSAN  J   RENFRO.  325-46-8552 
THOMAS  N   RESHA,  JR,  423-80-1488 
BARBARA  F  RE^-NOLDS  236-84-7228 
MICHAEL  L   RHODES,  265-29-8105 
ULYSSES  S   RHODES.  212-68-7016 
ADRIAN  L  RICHARDSON.  455-74-8723 
MARK  H  RICHARDSON  in.  367-23-9867 
CLYDE  E.  RIDDLE.  480-63-5872 
TERRILL  W  RILEY.  266-08-1301 
JOSEPH  R  RINE.  JR  .  193-48-1925 
JOSE  M   RIOS.  583-70-7228 
CON-RAD  M   RITCHEY.  431-94-0382 
LEONARD  M   RITCHEY.  361-25-3479 
SUSAN  C  ROACH,  560-76-5498 
ROGER  E  ROBB,  194-18-1176 
CATHERINE  M.  ROBERTELLO.  230-90-7208 
JOHN  D.  ROBERTSON.  464-88-8029 
JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON.  250-04-3749 
DENNIS  E.  ROBINSON.  266-29-7119 
MARYANN  A  ROBINSON.  346-42-4890 
DOUGLAS  C  RODGERS.  281-31-6587 
JAMES  L  RODGERS,  405-82^2153 
JOSE  R  RODRIGUEZ.  583-74-7196 
DAVID  M   ROETZEL,  338-5O-8306 
DAVID  L  ROGERS,  248-90-3934 
JOHN  P  ROGERS.  JR  ,  256-90-1446 
GREGORY  D  ROGGE,  215-70-4671 
CONSTANCE  S   ROHRET.  479-73-6492 
ELAINE  ROMAN,  584-40-6425 
ANTHONY  F  ROMANO,  027-46-8980, 
DANIEL  ROMANO,  014-46-3493 
BARRY  L  ROMESBURO.  192-40-9443 
JAMES  S   ROSA,  264-33-0436 
LANA  G   ROSALES.  248-92-1448 
EARUE  O  ROSE.  JR  .  466-94-6233 
LARRY  W.  ROSE.  546-06-6022 
DONALD  L  ROSENBERRY.  283-37-3946 
MICHAEL  W   ROSS.  281-54-9773 
STEVEN  E.  ROSS.  570-84-4923 
SUSAN  M   ROSS.  483-74-9886 
MARK  A   ROTH.  32»-42-0674 
PAMELA  M   ROUND.  443-48-1982 
WILLIAM  C   ROWDON.  557-98-0483 
JAMES  E  ROWLAND.  463-416-9446 
CHRISTOPHER  W   ROY.  020-44-8334 
DAVID  W   RUFFIN.  240-98-4700 
KATHY  H.  RUNK.  239-93-0268 
ANDREW  P  RUSSELL.  230-76-6476 
DANIEL  A   RUSSELL,  461-13-6680 
DAVID  L.  RUSSELL,  228-88-5910 
DAVID  L.  RUSSELL,  289-58-2728 
DAVm  W  RUST,  196-46-1898 
TIMOnn'  P  RYAN,  040-12-9407 
PETER  J  RYNER,  315-56-2760 
DENNIS  F,  SAGER.  536-64-4368 
VICKIE  J   SAIMONS.  636-48-2890 
DAVID  J   SANCHEZ.  464-94-7362 
WILFREDO  SANCHEZ,  584-30-6998 
E,  ANDREW  SANDBERO,  JR    449-06-7066 
REYNALDO  S  SANDICO,  340-60-6821 
DAVID  W   SANDLIN,  JR  ,  426-11-8079 
STEVEN  P  SANDMAN,  391-64-2719 
RAYMOND  A  SANTIAGO,  109-44-7642 
BARRY  J   SARNACKI,  464-13-7506 
PAUL  W   SAVAGE,  545-19-3289 
GERALD  J   SAWYER.  668-13-3637 
JAMES  M   SAYLOR.  261-06-9164 
JOHN  M   SCANNELL  220-62-4407 
RICHARD  M   3CARINE,  586-48-7542 
DAVID  W   SCEARSE,  273-44-9647 
RONALD  W  SCHAEFER,  465-02-6065 
JAN  R  SCHAEUBLE.  393-64-4036 
JOHN  A   SCHAFER,  371-62-8907 
ROGER  B.  SCHEPIS.  166-38-4046 
WAYNE  A   SCHIEFER.  364-40-3438 
RANDALL  R  SCHMIDT.  616-68-2706 
WILLIAM  N.  SCHMIDT.  426-06-0662 


DAVID  R.  SCHMITT.  119-48-5638 
WILLIAM  T.  SCHMITZ.  4«»-66-9065 
K,  STARR  SCHOELL,  663-93-3790 
NEAL  G.  SCHOENEBERG.  458-80-4619 
PAUL  E  SCHOLTE   449-90-7130 
THOMAS  J  C.  SCHRADER.  587-56-0068 
KEN^NETH  R  SCHUENEMEYER.  497-60-0080 
LANCE  J   SCHULTZ.  471-58-8896 
GREGORY  A   SCHULZE.  555-76-2887 
STEVEN  J   SCHUMACHER.  474-72-7862 
RONALD  C   SCHWARTZ.  388-66-1708 
THOMAS  LEROY  SCOGCIN.  500-64-8074 
CHARLES  E  SCOTT  HI   146-46-1716 
DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  230-84-8237 
TONY  C.  SCOTT.  416-84-9128 
SAMUEL  C  SEAGER.  JR  .  264-260702 
JOSEPH  K.  SEAWELL.  464-03-0760 
CRAIG  M   SEEBER.  237-06-0121 
GARY  S  SEIOEL.  666-90-2713 
THOMAS  SEUNKA.  148-60-6983 
GEORGE  R   SELIX.  140-40-0711 
SCOTT  V.  SELLS.  033-36-6931 
THERON  L  SEVERANCE  II.  261-93-9382 
DONALD  P  SEWELL.  523-74-7234 
EARL  O.  8HAFER.  394-54-4374 
ANNA  M.  SHAKLEE.  135-40-5431 
AZEEZ  M   SHAMIYEH.  406-83-6434 
DANIEL  L  SHARP.  526-78-3862 
ROGER  G  SHARP.  148-34-7004 
CHARLES  S  SHAW.  459-02-5074 
EDWARD  L  SHAW.  JR  .  214-68-3344 
JUDITH  E  SHAW.  508-64-5849 
SCOTT  A  SHAW.  438-96-8836 
WILLIAM  J.  SHAW.  523-88-6541 
WILLIAM  F   SHECK.  201-34-2158 
JAMES  F  SHEEDY.  084-44-6991 
THOMAS  E.  SHELHAMER.  207-42-9410 
FRANCIS  E.  SHELLEY.  JR..  562-03-6650 
JOHN  J   SHIVNEN.  363-70-4165 
PETER  A   SHOCKEY.  564-11-4736 
CHARLES  B  SHOTWELL.  576-18-6656 
SUZANNE  L  SHRIMPTON.  474-56-4903 
CHARLES  R  SHUCK.  177-42-6518 
JERRY  I.  SIEGEL.  216-70-9876 
LARRY  O.  SILLS.  262-29-8717 
ROBERT  F   SIMMONS.  017-48-2826 
STEVEN  A.  SIMON.  508-72-2623 
SANTIAGO  C  SIMPLICIANO.  575-66-3154 
DARRELL  L  SIMS.  133-48-2932 
DAVID  N   SINGLEY.  417-62-0468 
JERRY  T  SINK.  646-73-1161 
ROBERT  J.  SIROIS.  030-50-0972 
LEONARD  A.  SISTEK.  JR.  193-44-9656 
GEORGE  R.  SITER.  III.  008-64-0357 
LISA  S  SKOPAL.  306-66-0267 
WILLIAM  O.  SUGAR.  498-58-3262 
THOMAS  C  SLIWOSKI.  076-40-7245 
NEAL  C.  SLOAN.  251-08-6608 
CALVIN  SMALL.  254-94-0823 
DANE  J   SMALL.  203-40-8250 
AUSTON  E  SMITH.  421-73-5791 
CHARLES  F   SMITH.  604-82-6663 
DAVID  G   SMITH.  313-63-5705 
DAVID  K   SMITH.  587-88-1240 
JACK  L  SMITH.  JR.  185-^13-4651 
KENNETH  F   SMITH.  253-02-9136 
KENNFTH  R   SMITH.  253-82-3711 
RICHARD  E  SMITH.  303-62-7725 
ROBERTO   SMITH.  117-50-1506 
ROBERT  M   SMITH.  526-17-6396 
DAVID  E.  SNODGRASS.  313-68-8977 
GARY  W  SN^T)ER.  229-93-2079 
JEFFREY  M    SNYDER.  336-90-5129 
ROBIN  A,  SNYDER.  300-44-3288 
JOSEPH  SOKOL.  JR.  193-48-5253 
PAUL  W   SOMERS.  426-02-2994 
THOMAS  L  SORRELL.  527-27-1072 
DAVID  A   SOWINSKI.  317-54-8365 
LEON  C  SPACKMAN.  528-64-9474 
JOSEPH  W   SPALVIERO.  248-08-4320 
JOSEPH  A.  SPANN.  457-11-0468 
DAVID  A   SPATARO.  329-52-2341 
ERNEST  E  SPECK.  JR.  169-44-4216 
STEPHEN  M   SPENCE.  545-31-2884 
WARREN  R  SPENCE.  246-06-6436 
DAVID  E   SPENNY.  313-48-6381 
HENRY  K  SPIRES.  257-83-4292 
JESS  M   SPONABLE.  650-15-1832 
CLAYTON  P  SPRIET.  526-78-1786 
RITA  A   SPRINGER.  264-94-3881 
RAINER  P  STACHOWITZ.  460-11-3190 
TREVOR  J.  STACK.  537-48-5034 
RANDALL  P   STAGER.  292-68-4438 
GLENN  E.  STANXIEWICZ.  043-58-2368 
STEVEN  R  STARK.  497-64-4405 
MARK  E  STEBLIN,  019-50-0048 
DANNY  STEELE.  535-64-«774 
ALAN  L   STEMEN.  299-56-8716 
MARK  D  STEPHEN.  261-80-5425 
GARY  W.  STEPHENS.  453-04-3853 
MICHAEL  A   STEPHENS,  456-84-5809 
BRET  STEVENS,  614-64-6660 
ELOISE  M   STEVENS,  424-90-9826 
MICHAEL  J    STEVENS,  219-66-3061 
ALFRED  J   STEWART.  212-70-1247 
BARBARA  A   STEWART.  626-27-1733 
MOSES  STEWART.  JR,  247-04-6894 
CHARLES  W   STILES,  223-90«43 
PAUL  M   STIPE.  642-70-8641 
STEVEN  M   STOGSDILL.  407-84-3795 
DANIEL  L  STOKES.  643-64-7702 
DAVID  A.  STONE.  166-44-7454 


DESIREE  D.  STONX.  064-44-3063 
WAYNE  G.  STONE.  657-76-1578 
ROBERT  W  STOREY.  516-68-2828 
GARY  A   STORIE.  520-64-2627 
JEFFREY  R   STOUOH.  193-43-6316 
GERALD  B  STOUT.  283-42-2083 
MICHAEL  E  STRANG,  094-40-4433 
JAMES  E  STRASLER,  416-04-2874 
JAMIE  R   STRASSER,  574-30-2579 
BRYANT  B  STREETT,  229-88-5392 
SCOTT  E  STREIFERT,  059-40-2963 
MATTHEW  J   STRICKLAND.  416-78^2948 
GORDON  R  STRONG.  373-56-1063 
MICHAEL  P.  STUTTE.  504-60-0192 
GAIL  P  SUDUL.  194-42-5081 
DAVID  L  SULLIVAN,  249-17-1408 
JOHN  C  SULLIVAN.  166-40-0916 
JONATHAN  P   SUNRAY.  266-37-8826 
RICHARD  L  SUTHERLAND.  530-34-1587 
JOHN  R.  SWARSBROOK,  565-02-5055 
HOWARD  M,  SWARTZ,  II,  560-04-1748 
KATHLEEN  M   SWEET,  211-40-3414 
CANDACE  J   SWENSON,  501-74-1593 
HOWARD  E  SWIMS,  687-96-9350 
SHELBY  L  SYCKES,  213-64-7714 
JOHN  P  SYKES.  649-04-9340 
RONALD  M  TAIT,  173-46-0497 
JOHN  A,  TAPPAN.  467-80-1265 
CLARENCE  E  TAYLOR.  JR.  514-64-2651 
EDWIN  S  TAYLOR,  264-15-8098 
GLENN  E  TAYLOR,  217-72-7208 
HUGH  K.  TAYLOR,  432-96-8283 
KAREN  A  TAYLOR,  332-52-3567 
NELSON  W.  TAYLOR,  IV,  241-04-2614 
REBECCA  A  TAYLOR,  263-27-8196 
TIMOTITi'  J.  TAYLOR.  524-80-3100 
LEONARD  F  TEMONEY'  239-86-2236 
KAREN  L  TEW.  486-66-1923 
SUSAN  M  THARP.  481-70-6462 
GARY  O  THEISS.  500-54-9357 
JANET  ANTHEA  THERIANOS.  223-02-7368 
THOMAS  W  THIBODEAUX  III,  437-02-2931 
ANGEUA  M,  THOMAS.  164-53-5731 
EVERETT  H  THOMAS.  687-08-0760 
TOMMY  T.  THOMAS.  267-96-3678 
DAVID  J   THOMPSON,  388-56-1674 
DONALD  B,  THOMPSON,  557-68-7405 
EDWARD  A  THOMPSON.  432-06-1606 
ERIC  M  THOMPSON   479-70-8728 
WILLIAM  F  THOMPSON.  538-58-1291 
PAULA  O.  THORNHILL.  299-68-7606 
JOSEPH  R  THORNTON,  575-70-3958 
LILLIE  S  THREADGILL,  237-04-8057 
JACKIE  R  TILLERY,  437-94-8283 
MARK  J  TILLMAN,  380-54-6964 
RANDY  J   TIMMONS,  531-63-2360 
ROBERT  W  TIREVOLD,  470-64-7819 
DAVID  A  TOM,  575-68-6508 
DARYL  L  TOMCZYK,  522-74--1162 
ROBERT  E  TOOKER.  372-68-6917 
LINDEN  J.  TORCHIA.  617-64-8674 
THOMAS  A  TORGERSON.  475-66-2362 
STEVEN  G  TORRENCE.  537-50-0072 
KAREN  M,  TORRES,  041-66-1400 
GAYLEN  L  TOVREA,  514-54-7662 
YAU  K  TOW,  669-96-1424 
JAMES  J  TRAISTER,  261-06-0496 
JOHN  E  TRAMMELL,  474-60-7594 
PAUL  E  TRAPP.  503-70-9179 
ANDREW  L  TRAY-WICK.  662-92-4748 
WARNER  N,  TREST,  687-68-2376 
CARMEN  E.  TRIBBLE.  523-82-2383 
JAMES  A  TRINKA,  502-82-9212 
KEITH  D  TROTT.  022-42-3589 
LARRY  E  TROWER.  226-66-9846 
KENNETH  G  TRUESDALE.  319-18-9472 
ALEXANDER  TRUJILLO.  266-26-0907 
LARRY  M   TRUMP.  232-73-7361 
CHRISTOPHER  R  TSCHAN.  061-50-9038 
MILTON  E  TUCKER.  239-92-6838 
MARION  D  TUNSTALL.  266-96-0680 
STEPHEN  D  TURNER,  643-62-2887 
THOMAS  F,  TWOHIG,  029-38-1108 
WILLIAM  W   UHLE,  JR  ,  266-82-9380 
JIMMY  E,  UNDERWOOD,  523-76-9121 
STEVEN  P  UNDERWOOD  524-96^2096 
BETH  A  L-NKLESBAY,  552-93-1768 
DOUGLAS  M.  UPTON,  418-80-3094 
KENNETH  P   URTZ.  606-74-3924 
STEVEN  C  USHER.  309-53-6766 
CARL  S  UST.  501-68-9443 
JEFFREY  C.  VALITON.  023-46-7339 
WILLIAM  B.  VANCE.  458-11-0263 
DEAN  C.  VANDEHEY.  226-80-6859 
VINCENT  H   VANDEVELDE.  324-50-9783 
DONNA  J.  VANHOOSE.  252-04-1763 
GILBERT  J   VANWAONER.  138-46-8310 
HUNTER  W   VARDAMAN.  HI.  421-74-6100 
MEDIATRIX  L,  VASSER.  556-76-4326 
NARDA  L.  VEGA.  584-84-5969 
CHARLES  B  VENABLE,  402-73-4669 
CHARLES  L  VIERS.  407-66-6167 
DONALD  J   VmOSTKO.  019-40-6969 
JAY  M.  VITTORI.  577-74-6199 
FREDERICK  M.  VORNBROCK,  423-76-6015 
SUSAN  J.  VOVERIS,  686-66-2881 
RUSSELL  L.  WADDELL.  284-48-8869 
ANNETTE  D  WADDELOW.  265-81-4144 
RALPH  E  WADE.  564-88-9510 
bRIAN  M   WAECHTER.  208-53-6106 
BARBARA  J.  WAGNER.  663-03-6469 
FREDERICK  E.  WAGNER.  368-66-6478 
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KEITH  J   WAGNER.  069-18-8182 
DENNIS  J.  WALDROP.  146-44-7022 
KATHLEEN  A  WALDROP.  283-46-0933 
KIM  M   WALKER.  5T7-76-6696 
STEPHEN  D,  WALKER,  267-19-7449 
MARGARET  T  WALLACE,  527-19-1446 
MARSHALL  A  WALLACE.  227-86-7066 
ROBERT  B  WALLACE,  264-88-9110 
SHIRLEY  A  WALLACE  587-63-6356 
BRUCE  A.  WALLS.  238-82-7163 
GUY  M.  WALSH.  154-33-6972 
LEROY  L  WALTERS.  478-70-4960 
QUENTIN  C   WALTERS.  405-70-2094 
JOHN  E  WARD.  JR.  136-63-6146 
HORTON  BARBARA  J   WARNER.  173-43-3213 
GRACE  Q.  WASHBURN.  263-96-8338 
LAREN  K.  WAT  AN  ABE.  576-74-3878 
NAN  ETTA  WATSON,  105-60^140 
WILLIAM  T  WATSON.  JR,  687-70-1330 
GLENN  D  WATT.  JR.  205-43-3093 
CLAUDE  E.  WATTERS.  Ill,  516-56-4347 
KENNETH  R  WAVERING,  349-64-3860 
JOHN  R   WAY,  JR.  653-11-3603 
DANNY-  W   WEBB,  234-73-5974 
JEFFERY  B  WEBB,  499-63-0684 
RICHARD  D   WEBSTER,  466-06-1389 
RANDALL  S  WEIDENHELMER,  206-50-2429 
PHIUP  D   WEINBERG,  297-48-6480 
ALLAN  M   WEINER,  406-78-2459 
PAULA  A   WELENC.  651-80-7431 
WILLIAM  J   WELKER,  JR.  444-56-8966 
GEORGE  P  WELLER.  492-66-9365 
CATHERINE  A   WELSH  213-73-2617 
RICHARD  R  WELTON.  527-02-1461 
WILLIAM  W   WENNINGER.  262-21-4202 
FRANCES  M   WENTWORTH.  024-36-6550 
MARK  M   WERTHMANN.  479-74-8646 
ROBERT  T  WEST.  189-38-4601 
DAVID  C  WETLESEN.  658-04-3257 
LEIE  M   WETZELL.  243-76-5720 
BRIAN  R  WHALEN.  086-48-0223 
DEREK  P  WHEELER.  005-53-6143 
MARK  J   WHETSTONE,  297-54-6368 
JAMES  F  WHIDDEN   II  266-17-lOn 
ARVIL  E  WHITE,  III,  264-74-2244 
DAVID  B  WHITE,  463-98-4909 
G.  ANDERSON  WHITE,  IH,  242-76-2130 
HILDERY  P  WHITE,  JR.  229-78-2682 
PAUL  K   WHITE.  425-03-5841 
CRAIG  C  WHITEHEAD.  538-68-0700 
JOHN  A   WHITLEY.  261-70-2167 
MICHAEL  M   WHYTE,  676-48-4776 
KENNETH  E  WIECHERT,  382-64-2592 
BILLY  R  WILHITE,  434-94-9738 
KEITH  M   WILKINSON.  526-08-6641 
BILL  E  WILLIAMS,  JR,  449-94-1006 
CHAPMAN  U  J   WILLIAMS.  244-92-6761 
HARVEY  L  WILLIAMS.  JR.  577-74-3894 
JAMES  R  WILLIAMS,  HI.  559-21-6128 
KAREN  S  WILLIAMS.  009-36-4436 
KEVIN  E  WILLIAMS.  329-64-4433 
MICHAEL  D,  WILUAMS,  648-98-0840 
RALPH  W   WILLIAMS,  ni,  269-84-6928 
RONALD  D  WILLIAMS,  439-80-8686 
SIMON  L  WILLIS,  JR,  253-04-1907 
CARTER  E  WILSON,  lU.  566-82-1192 
DAVID  L  WILSON.  263-15-2399 
JESSE  C  WILSON.  JR.  576-18-3231 
SANDRA  F   WILSON.  244-08-9840 
SYLVESTER  E  WILSON.  418-80-6868 
JAMES  E  WINOATE.  286-02-2763 
ROBERT  D  WINIECKI.  327-16-8923 
DAVID  A.  WININGER.  508-78-9238 
DAVID  G.  WINTERROWD.  586-73-6608 
SANFORD  C  WISE.  III.  486-60-8823 
RICHARD  B   WITT,  508-62-1081 
STEVEN  J   WITT,  563-04-0634 
WILLL\M  T  WITTMAN,  002-46-6781 
BARTON  H   WOHL,  158-52-1250 
JOHN  M   WOHLEBER,  II,  186-42-4100 
GAIL  E  WOJTOWICZ,  369-68-0326 
ROBERT  A   WOLCOTT.  267-13-7302 
PAUL  J   WOLF.  164-60-9368 
WALTER  E  WOLF.  621-83-3375 
ALAN  A   WOLOSZ.  398-63-6078 
DEBORAH  J   WOOD.  431-13-1642 
SHERRY  S,  WOOD.  496-60-6858 
ISAAC  K  WOODFORK,  568-94-1946 
CARL  E.  WORKMAN.  JR.  449-04-8346 
LESTER  D.  WORLEY.  479-70-3827 
DAVID  A   WORMALD.  029-48-7804 
JERRY  R  WORSHAM.  414-78-0643 
JEFFREY  A,  WORTHING,  547-06-6305 
DAVID  W.  WRIGHT.  263-29-7930 
EDGAR  A  WRIGHT.  249-13-3236 
JONNIE  L.  WRIGHT.  263-73-3309 
MICHAEL  A   WRIGHT.  376-64-2226 
NEIL  R  WY'SE.  564-21-7922 
THOMAS  D  YANNI,  235-98-5922 
CHARLES  R  YATES,  JR  ,  663-78-7608 
ROBERT  YATES,  215-66-5708 
GLENN  S  YEAKEL,  162-38-0882 
KENNETH  W   YOUNG.  466^)4-0438 
LANCE  S,  YOUNG.  265-83-5297 
ADELLE  R  ZAVADA,  209-12-6013 
MICHAEL  A   ZENK,  483-68-0737 
ROBERT  H,  ZIELINSKI,  176-50-2563 
JEFFREY  A,  ZINK,  191-44-6455 
WILLIE  T.  ZINNERMAN.  260-92-0878 
ANTHONY  E  ZOMPETTI,  549-04-0012 
THOMAS  J,  ZUZACK.  203-44-4224 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  US    AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPROPRUTE  PROVI- 
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SIGNS  OF  SECTION  834.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANTC  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  AND  THOSE  OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  631.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM 
DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL 
THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE 
HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CHARLES  D   ANKNEY'.  371-58-9700 
EDMUND  S   BLOOM,  463-88-8104 
GEORGE  P  CLARK,  278-62-2071 
JEFFREY  H  CURTIS   228-83-9129 
JOHNNT  H   EDWARDS,  240-79-6979 
DAVID  R   FRANCIS.  123-46-6061 
WYCKUFFE  S.  G   FURCRON.  146-44-6166 
MARK  W  GOLDEN.  449-98-9236 
GARY  L  HALBERT.  468-84-1906 
JOSEPH  L  HEIMANN.  341-48-0036 
CAMERON  G   HOLLAND.  566-98-9306 
EDWARD  E  HUNT.  ni.  523-88-6639 
ATHENA  R  JONES.  399-80-3507 
DWIGHT  K   KELLER.  129-40-6761 
STEPHEN  T.  LYNCH.  217-64-2583 
BRENDA  D  MACK.  260-98-6701 
OWEN  C   MCLAUGHLIN.  261-96-8263 
TERRY  M.  PETRIE.  521-84-7701 
WILLIAM  F   PHILUPS.  213-56-1588 
MICHAEL  C   PITOU.  049-64-2060 
RICHARD  E  PRIN8,  647-84-7086 
DAVID  M    PRONCHICK,  194-44-4830 
JEANNE  M   RUETH.  506-68-4887 
DENNIS  W   SHEPHERD.  301-48-7066 
EUGENE  J   SMITH,  247-96-7470 
GERHARD  A   STUEBBEN,  143-43-4216 
JOHN  J.  THRASHER.  III.  417-76-0808 
DEANNA  M  TULEY.  451-08-2017 
ERIC  E  WEISS.  214-72-4960 
LYTWE  H   WETZELL.  246-83-8133 
EUGENE  B  WHITAKER.  413-80-7944 
KEITH  L  WILLIAMS.  636-63-4066 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

REGINA  C   AUNE.  Z74-40-38M 

JAMES  H   BAKER.  JR.  2S8-M-21C3 

SHARON  H   BAKER.  411-8(-«82» 

TERRY  L.  BEASLEY,  495-64-3072 

DAVID  W   BEATTIE  011-46-8478 

CRYSTAL  S   BELSHER,  189-48-6654 

SHIRLEY'  H   BLALOCK.  461-13-6663 

MICHELE  M   BOLLINGER.  067-48-0883 

STANLEY  W   BREAKIRON.  216-60-1926 

MINA  L  BROWN.  411-90-4582 

R  JAMES  BROWN.  324-42-0602 

SANDRA  D  BRYANT.  263-88-2206 

NANCY  E  CAMP.  494-64-6674 

VALERIE  A   CARDONA.  293-50-7636 

DEBRA  O   CARR.  458-06-8250 

DEBORAH  A  CHAPIN.  024-48-4462 

DENISE  M   CHILDRESS.  288-58-2503 

SUSAN  J   CRAW.  092-46-1366 

JAMES  C   DECKER.  083-44-0131 

THERESA  C  DIRESTA.  126-46-6743 

JILL  D  DIXON.  176-48-6284 

LEANNE  DOLTON.  121-50-4314 

PATRICIA  A   DURNINGY-OUNG.  184-42-1334 

ELSIE  M    EN-RIQUEZMAEailNA.  098-50-1164 

SARAH  S   FERGUSON.  029-36-8431 

ROBERTA  L  FIERRO.  313-40-3267 

GAIL  M.  FIGUEROA,  016-46-8436 

JEWELL  B   FLEETWOOD,  401-76-4320 

CHERYL  A    FOTl   096-42-7284 

JUNE  T  CA  VRON,  228-78-5234 

COTTON  HELENE  M   GENSHEIMER.  138-4»-6taB 

SALLY  A  GLOVTai.  166-38-4872 

DEBORAH  Y   HALL.  014-46-2884 

NONA  O.  HALL.  502-73-1659 

CAROL  J.  HAMME8,  307-48-5717 

LEE  ANN  J   HARFORD,  187-48-7639 

MARY  E  HARPSTER,  240-98-2869 

BIANCANIEVES  HERNANDEZ.  467-90-1096 

KATHY  S   HIGGINS.  308-66-6662 

JAMES  E  HOLLAND.  420-74-0269 

BETTY  G  JAMES.  367-44-8584 

DEBRA  J  J  ATTAR.  622-90-2745 

MARGARET  A,  JEALOUS,  007-40-4387 

YOLANDA  JIMENEZ,  461-06-6894 

WANDA  D   KATINSZKY,  423-82-4862 

COLLEEN  M   KENNEDY.  261-15-3443 

DANIEL  R  KIRKPATRICK.  546-88-9452 

LINDA  C   KISNER.  514-58-7762 

MARY  ANNE  KOLESAR.  206-42-2447 

JOHN  S.  LARY.  435-84-1062 

CAROLYN  W.  LERUM.  288-64-0283 

EILEEN  C   LIGDAY.  215-66-5860 

KERRIEG   LINDBERO.  147-46-2129 

JAMES  A.  MACHETTA.  509-64-291! 

MARY  A   MAIER.  496-80-3167 

CARYLON  J   MANN.  233-70-7960 

WENDY  A   MARTIN,  006-40-8227 

LARRY  L  MAY.  416-84-4639 

JUDITH  C.  MAYNE.  526-04-7978 


MARK  L  MCDANIEL.  237-80-2303 

KYMBERLE  O   MCELWEE  486-23-1623 

DANIEL  M   MONCILOVICH.  3a3-i3-l»42 

ANNA  K  MURPHY,  676-8»-«227 

CLARA  J   MURRAY,  476-58-3317 

CYTTTHIA  L  MURRAY,  188-44-0434 

VIRGINIA  D  MUSSELWHITE,  366-86-3473 

ARTHUR  J   NILSEN    166-64-7988 

DAWN  M   OERICHBAUER,  398-63-8023 

THOMAS  R   PALMER,  234-9CMH38 

GAIL  L  PARKER,  264-94-36B5 

PENELOPE  A    PEJKA,  316-64-3404 

SALLY  J   PETTY",  306-80-6819 

KENNETH  G   PRICE,  6n-86-5«58 

RDGINA  T  PRICE,  626-76-9433 

CHERYLE  K  RH0AD8,  314-48-0603 

CHRISTINE  E  RINTA.  293-64-0404 

CATHLEEN  A   R08SIMCLAUGHLIN.  13»-IO-a««0 

SUSAN  I  ROTHFUSS.  078-«0-a«t 

JOSEPH  O  SCHMELZ.  246-04-9M6 

HELEN  K   SCHREUR.  476-84-1784 

PBQUITTE  SCHWERIN.  388-43-8308 

JOANN  L  SEYMOUR  216-70-3880 

LINDA  8  SHOREY.  177-44-3833 

MELANIE  S   SHWED.  388-63-2082 

KIMBERLY  A   SINISCALCHI,  196-38-39I3 

MARY  A  SOLANO.  626-27-6313 

LARRY  F   STAMLER.  110-43-4801 

PAUL  TARTARILLA.  436-88-4371 

GEORGE  A  TIRABAS8I.  JR.  100-63-9466 

LINDA  J.  TUBBIOLO.  004-50-3428 

EATHY'L  L  TUCKER.  380-68-3212 

DOROTHY  J.  WELTZ.  237-88-8&41 

DEBORAH  A.  WIPF.  607-70-1149 

KR18TAN  J  T.  WOLF.  470-60-9187 

CY'NTHIA  L  WOOD,  266-19-6404 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

THOMAS  C  ARDOLINE.  436-04-3008 

CHARLES  C   ARMSTEAD.  194-38-8686 

KAREN  A   BRADWAY,  268-86-0602 

CORDELL  W   BULLIS  508-80-0336 

JAMES  W   CAMPBELL,  168-38-1531 

JOHN  B  CARLETON   124-40-8249 

DEBRA  A,  CAVANAUGH.  467-94-0861 

ERIN  T  CAVIT,  663-04-4462 

RALPH  B.  CHARLIP,  627-86-9416 

FRANCIS  D  CUMBERLAND,  JR,  216-73-7234 

GEORGE  DEROSA   088-44-6*61 

GARY  W   ERICKSON,  388-54-6186 

THOMAS  E  FEWELL,  687-43-9068 

GARY  S   FORTHM  AN,  213-63-1591 

HOWARD  D  OOOGINS,  005-50-2023 

JON  F   HALL,  587-64-3417 

LINDA  E.  HANSON   501-60-7325 

CHARLES  V   HELVEY.  263-76-8358 

ROY  J   HOBBS.  244-86-3400 

MICHAEL  L  HOPPER.  298-44-6783 

KATHY  A  JENNER.  3S3-64-0866 

LARRY  A   KEMP.  317-53-3443 

BARBARA  L  LEISEY".  193-38-6656 

PATRICIA  C   LEWIS.  363-48-3064 

RICHARD  D  MARSH.  381-64-8813 

GARY  S   MELVTN.  231-36-6418 

MICHAEL  J.  MURPHY.  570-88-0866 

DAVID  A  OLSEN.  477-60-9686 

DONALD  A   PERRO.  386-43-5824 

GILBERT  J   PILKINGTON.  JR,  363-11-8415 

BRADLEY  E   PROVANCHA.  231-68-7664 

CHRISTOPHER  E  RAU  369-64-8488 

ROY  J   RUFF   JR  249-90^2135 

GEORGE  W   SHERMAN   563-98-4466 

GEORGE  L  SMALL.  260-11-2674 

GARY  J  TRICHE.  467-03-3295 

ROBERT  WAGENHALS,  JR.  283-46-6364 

JAMES  H  WARE.  467-7«-t811 

EDWARD  J   WRIGHT.  JR.  349-86-6733 

ROMAN  YBARRA.  JR.  461-76-1834 

BIOMEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

HARVEY  J.  U.  ADAMS.  JR.  576-48-3864 
JOSEPH  R.  A0O8TINELU.  161-48-7133 
OOY  L,  BARFIELD,  443-54-9661 
DEBRA  L   BATES   426-11-0236 
LANCE  J   BOLLINGER,  317-64-1042 
KENNETH  W   BRANTON,  434-63-7674 
JAMEY'  T  BRAUN.  363-38-6418 
CORNXUUS  G.  BRENNECKE.  JR  238-78-1508 
ROBERT  8  BUCKINGKAM,  368-66-9124 
CHARLES  C  BUBGOON,  467-78-2341 
BEVERLY  J   BUTLER,  276-64-39«9 
JAMES  E  CALHOUN.  II,  451-88-6138 
FRANK  E  CHEN-EV,  JR,  166-40-8074 
ROBIN  L.  CHERRY.  On-46-9184 
ANT)REW  COLON.  100-38-6863 
GABY  S  CORRICK.  644-68-4976 
JAMES  P  CURRAN.  029-50-5887 
KEN  M   DOBBINS.  464-74-1462 
WARREN  C  DREW.  069-42-8623 
FREDDIE  E  DRUMMONT),  587-38-4019 
RANDY  W   DUTTON,  477-70-9230 
PHOEBE  C   FISHER  046-38-9689 
MICHAEL  GALLAGHER   141-36-0517 
MARK  D  GREENWELL,  407-66-3666 
RANDY  L  GROSS,  193-44-8769 
YONA  HACKL.  361-06-8679 
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HER8HELL  P  HAMILTON.  10&-74-0976 
CRAIO  H  HOLLENBECK,  013-4«-«l73 
FREDERICK  8.  HOLUS.  U^-U-OOO 
LEROY  F  JACOBS.  HI,  480-7J-i812 
DON  W.  JORDAN.  428-98-1755 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  ROBERT  C. 
B'iTlD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson. 

Dr.  Halverson,  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the 
salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall 
it  be  salted?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men. — Matthew 
5:13. 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Ruler  of  the  nations.  Your  Word 
states  categorically  that  Your  people 
are  "the  salt  of  the  earth."  It  is  not 
conditional — if  we  desire  or  hope  to  be. 
We  are.  The  impact  of  church  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  is  like  dropping  a 
saltshaker  on  food.  Salt  works  only 
when  it  is  scattered,  penetrating  and 
doing  its  work  invisibly.  Help  us  to  see, 
patient  God,  that  the  real  impact  of 
the  people  of  God  on  the  world  is  invis- 
ible, not  institutional. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  Your 
Word  gives  only  one  exception:  We  are 
the  salt  of  the  Earth,  but  salt  which 
has  lost  its  saltiness  is  good  for  noth- 
ing. Help  those  who  profess  to  be  God's 
people  comprehend  this,  that  the  real 
work  of  the  Church  happens  between 
Sundays,  when  the  sanctuary  is  empty, 
and  the  people  are  dispersed,  penetrat- 
ing all  institutions  like  a  benevolent 
subversion;  like  secret  service,  not  a 
parade.  Help  us  to  see  that  the  maxi- 
mum impact  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
is  the  aggregate  of  individuals  where 
each  is  between  Sundays. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
is  reserved. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1281,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25,  1994) 

A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consolidation  of  international 
broadcasting  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Brown  Amendment  No.  1286,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  countries  that  participate  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  boycott  of  Israel. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
is  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment 
relating  to  collateral  aid. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1287 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  bilateral  assist- 
ance and  international  lending  be 
collateralized  by  petroleum  products,  min- 
erals, or  other  commodities) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1287. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  BOATERAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL LENDING  REQLIRED  TO 
BE  COLLATERALIZED  BY  PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS,  MINERALS,  OR 
OTHER  COMMODfriES. 

(a)  United  States  Actio.n.— (D  Imme- 
diately upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  all  bilateral  loans 
or  credits  extended  by  the  United  States  to 
government  and  nongovernment  entities  of 
the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  must  be  collateralized  by  reserves  of 
petroleum  products,  minerals,  or  other  com- 
modities and  any  revenues  earned  from  the 
sales  thereof. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  1994. 
and  not  later  than  January  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  certify  to  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  all  bilateral  loans  or  credits 
extended  to  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  all  opportunities  to 
seek  collateral  for  such  loans  or  credits  have 
been  considered  and  that,  in  the  case  of  such 
loans  which  are  not  collateralized,  such 
states  are  adhering  to  the  debt  repayment 
schedules  stipulated  by  the  terms  of  such 
loans  or  credits. 


(3)  If  the  President  cannot  certify  that  the 
conditions  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
state  or  entity  in  such  state  have  been  met. 
then  no  further  bilateral  loans  or  credits  to 
that  state  or  entity  in  such  state  shall  be  ex- 
tended in  that  calendar  year. 

(b)  Multilateral  Actio.ns.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall— 

(1)  certify  that  each  independent  state  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  the 
debt  repayment  schedules  stipulated  by  mul- 
tilateral lending  institutions;  or 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  state  or  entity  in 
such  state  that  is  not  adhering  to  such 
schedules,  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  instruct  the  United  States  executive 
directors  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  to  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  propose  that  such  institutions 
establish  policies  in  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  any  credit,  or  the  issuance  of  any 
guarantee  with  respect  to  any  credit,  in  that 
calendar  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
that  state  or  entities  in  such  state  unless 
such  credits  or  guarantees  are  collateralized 
by  reserves  of  petroleum  products,  minerals, 
or  other  commodities  and  any  revenues 
earned  from  the  sales  thereof. 

(c)  Use  of  Collateral. —With  respect  to 
all  bilateral  and  multilateral  loans  for  which 
collateral  is  obtained,  such  collateral  shall 
be  converted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  unduly 
disrupt  the  underlying  market  of  the  rel- 
evant commodity. 

(d)  Exception.— Bilateral  and  multilateral 
loans  made  explicitly  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  subject  to  the  terms  speci- 
fied in  this  section. 

(e)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  to  that  term  by  section  3  of  the  FREE- 
DOM Support  Act  (22  U.S.C.  5801);  and 

(2)  the  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  (including  any  natural  liq- 
uid and  any  natural  gas  liquid  product). 

privilege  of  the  floor 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  before 
consideration  of  this  amendment  com- 
mences, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ms.  Angela  Stinchcomb,  a  staffer  of 
mine,  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  She  is  a  newly  arrived 
staff  member  from  Russell,  KS,  my 
hometown  and  the  hometown  of  our 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  that  there  shall 
be  collateral  security  on  loans  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  newly  inde- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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pendent  states,  formerly  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  amendment  applies  most 
specifically  to  Russia.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple amendment  in  that  its  purpose  is  to 
guarantee— that  is.  to  make  certain — 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  that 
money  which  the  United  States  loans 
to  Russia  and  the  other  former  Repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  repaid. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  customary 
commercial  transactions.  It  is  the  way 
a  bank  would  loan  money  to  a  husband 
and  wife  who  seek  to  have  a  mortg:age 
on  a  house.  It  is  the  way  that  good 
friends  handle  their  businesses,  and 
sometimes  even  within  a  family  con- 
text. 

The  United  States  has  committed  to 
a  policy  to  assist  the  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics, and  that  is  a  policy  with  which 
I  very  much  agree.  As  we  have  seen 
perestroika  and  glasnost  come  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  as  we  have  seen  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  our  country — very 
sound  judgment^-that  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  led  by  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. The  disintegration  of  the  So- 
viet Union  is  the  major  international 
political  event  of  the  20th  century.  It 
rivals  World  War  II  and  World  War  I  as 
the  major  events  of  the  20th  century.  It 
does  so  in  the  context  that  the  demise 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics [U.S.S.R.]  signifies  the  victory  of 
capitalism  over  communism  and  de- 
mocracy over  totalitarianism.  It  has 
been  a  marvelous  result  for  freedom, 
and  it  has  been  achieved,  unlike  the 
two  world  wars,  without  the  firing  of  a 
shot. 

As  former  President  Gorbachev  had 
instituted  perestroika  and  glasnost. 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  is  moving 
ahead  with  democracy  and  economic 
reforms  in  efforts  to  try  to  democratize 
Russia  and  create  a  market  economy: 
Those  are  objectives  which  the  United 
States  should  support.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  them  at  any  great  length,  they 
are  important  objectives  for  the  United 
States  because  they  will  limit,  and  per- 
haps ultimately  even  eliminate,  much 
of  the  necessity  for  U.S.  expenditures 
on  the  arms  race.  Democratization  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  very  impor- 
tant as  an  example  to  other  Com- 
munist nations  that  democracy  is  the 
right  course. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  China,  Vietnam.  Indonesia, 
and  Thailand  with  a  Senate  delegation 
of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee.  The 
revelations  in  China  and  Vietnam  are 
profound  in  that  these  Communist 
countries  are  moving  toward  capital- 
ism. They  call  it  a  "socialist  market 
economy,"  which  is  really  an 
oxymoron,  inconsistent  on  its  face.  But 
capitalism  is  burgeoning  in  those  tradi- 
tionally Communist  countries. 

While  their  once  closed  economies 
are  moving  toward  a  free  market,  to- 
ward capitalist  institutions,  their  po- 


litical structure  continues  to  be  Com- 
munist. It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Russia 
has  set  a  very  good  example  for  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy  in  those  coun- 
tries. Along  with  our  delegation,  I  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  that  issue  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam,  Secretary  General 
Muoi. 

I  asked  a  question  about  whether 
Vietnam  might  be  looking  to  the  Rus- 
sian model  for  glasnost,  perestroika, 
and  democracy.  Secretary  General 
Muoi  responded  that  his  country  was 
not  about  to  copy  Russia  and,  interest- 
ingly, talked  about  Lincoln  and  the 
"government  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people."  Quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  United  States  that  Sec- 
retary General  Muoi  is  looking  to  the 
U.S.  model. 

But  I  do  believe  in  the  long  run  that 
China.  Vietnam,  and  other  Communist 
countries,  perhaps  even  North  Korea, 
will  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
Russian  experiment.  Therefore,  this 
provides  another  very  good  reason  why 
we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  see  de- 
mocracy flourish  in  Russia  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible. 

In  that  context,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  we  cannot  give 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  his  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  government  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  or  even  private 
institutions  in  these  countries,  a  blank 
check.  Many  grave  concerns  about  the 
current  status  of  the  Russian  economy 
have  been  suppressed.  We  see  daily  re- 
ports in  the  media  about  Russian  offi- 
cials resigning  because  they  are  frus- 
trated in  their  attempts  to  curtail  in- 
flation and  move  Russia  closer  to  a 
market  economy. 

There  are  many  diverse,  in  fact,  tur- 
bulent forces  at  work  in  Russia.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  difficult  judgment  call  as 
to  precisely  how  far  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  can  go  on  free  market  activi- 
ties and  the  suppression  of  inflation. 
But  those  are  pressures.  Mr.  President, 
which  I  think  have  to  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States  on  Russia  as  we 
move  forward  with  the  very  substantial 
loans  which  our  Government  is  talking 
about. 

Aside  from  the  economic  context,  I 
have  great  concerns  about  the  events 
in  Russia  last  fall;  the  firing  on  the 
Russian  parliament,  and  the  disband- 
ing of  the  constitutional  court. 

Senator  Robert  Bennett  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  in  Moscow 
briefly  and  to  talk  to  the  former  chief 
justice  of  the  constitutional  court. 
Chief  Justice  Zorkin.  I  was,  frankly, 
dismayed  to  see  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  cancel  the  court,  that  is  by  de- 
cree to  eliminate  the  constitutional 
court.  As  we  talked  to  people  in  Rus- 
sia, the  constitutional  court  was  elimi- 
nated because  they  handed  down  "un- 
fair decisions'— unfair  decisions.  If 
that  was  the  standard  for  continuing 
courts   in    other   countries,    I   do   not 


know  that  there  would  be  a  judicial 
system  anywhere  in  the  world,  even  in 
the  United  States. 

While  those  actions  have  been  taken 
by  President  Boris  Yeltsin  as  he  sees 
fit,  it  is  my  view  that  we  ought  not  to 
condone  those  practices. 

I  was,  frankly,  disappointed  to  see 
our  President  endorse  Boris  Yeltsins 
activities  in  that  respect.  I  was  pleased 
at  least  in  one  television  interview 
where  I  saw  the  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  hold  back  on  the 
endorsement  of  the  cancellation  and 
elimination  of  the  constitutional  court 
and  firing  of  the  chief  justice. 

I  make  reference  to  those  matters, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  think  that  our 
policy  toward  Russia  must  be  one 
where  we  exert  the  maximum  pressure 
possible  to  see  their  economy  move  to- 
ward a  free  market  and  to  see  their  po- 
litical system  move  toward  democracy 
and  the  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Our  strategy  should  also  be  to  employ 
the  maximum  pressure  that  can  be  ob- 
tained without  seeing  a  revolution,  or 
President  Boris  Yeltsin's  government 
toppled,  or  radical  forces  come  to  the 
fore.  We  must  be  constantly  aware  that 
there  is  the  potential  for  civil  unrest 
and  perhaps  even  revolution  in  the  New 
Independent  States. 

But  moving  more  directly  to  the 
pending  amendment,  Mr.  President,  the 
consideration  of  asking  for  collateral 
security  in  a  regularized  commercial 
context,  I  would  submit,  is  very  rea- 
sonable. The  facts  are  that  there  is  a 
total  outstanding  debt  to  Western 
banks  by  Russia  at  the  present  time  of 
some  $80  billion  to  $85  billion.  Some  $17 
billion  of  that  was  scheduled  to  be  re- 
paid last  year,  but  NIS  repaid  only  $2 
billion  of  the  loan  with  the  balance 
being  rescheduled.  The  United  States' 
share  of  the  $17  billion  is  S1.8  billion. 

The  administration.  Mr.  President, 
has  not  really  focused  on  the  scope  of 
the  Russian  debt.  This  past  week  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  held 
hearings,  and  Ambassador  at  Large 
Strobe  Talbott  testified  and  was  asked 
about  the  amount  of  the  Soviet  debt.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  Am- 
bassador Talbott  did  not  have  those 
facts  at  his  disposal. 

In  an  era  where  the  United  States  is 
pushing  to  advance  more  money  to 
Russia,  I  would  think  that  the  key  ad- 
ministration official  on  Russian  rela- 
tions would  know  firmly  and  precisely 
what  that  debt  was. 

I  should  say  that  Ambassador 
Talbott  made  the  representation  that 
Russia  was  current  on  its  debt  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  brought  a  response 
from  Senator  Leahy,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
that  it  was  his  understanding,  at  least 
until  recently,  that  Russia  is  in  arrears 
some  $5  billion  in  payments  to  the 
CCC. 


The  feel  for  the  testimony  by  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  was  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  concern  for  how  much  money 
Russia  owed  the  United  States  and 
what  Russia  was  doing  to  repay  these 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  context  where  we 
advance  moneys  to  Russia  and  the 
other  New  Independent  States,  without 
seeking  to  obtain  collateral  security,  it 
is  a  sign  that  we  really  are  not  very  se- 
rious about  collecting  those  moneys. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  that  problemsome 
for  Russia  and  the  other  New  Independ- 
ent States  to  give  collateral  security. 
Collateral  will  not  impede  the  flow  of 
cash  because  there  are  enormous  min- 
eral reserves  which  Russia  could  easily 
use  for  collateral. 

The  estimated  resource  reserve  for 
Russia  and  the  other  New  Independent 
States  is  enormously  impressive.  In  oil, 
the  estimated  reserves  are  57  billion 
barrels,  almost  $1.3  trillion:  in  man- 
ganese some  500  million  short  tons, 
$192l'S2  billion:  in  gold  8,710  metric  tons, 
a  value  in  excess  of  $105  billion:  in 
nickel  8.1  million  short  tons,  some 
$57'/2  billion  in  value:  in  vanadium, 
some  4  million  metric  tons,  more  than 
$30  billion  in  value:  platinum.  6  million 
kilograms,  almost  $23'/i  billion  in 
value;  in  silver,  50,000  metric  tons,  in 
excess  of  $7  billion  in  value:  and  in 
chromite,  129  million  metric  tons,  al- 
most $6'/2  billion  in  value,  totaling 
some  $1.7  trillion,  almost  $1.7  trillion. 

For  the  New  Independent  States  to 
make  a  pledge  of  those  assets  in  order 
to  guarantee  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  our  loans,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  is  very  fundamental.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  the  dif- 
ficulties in  selling  foreign  aid  to  our 
constituents.  In  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  there  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic upturn,  to  some  extent,  there 
are  still  many  coal  miners,  textile 
workers,  glass  workers,  and  many 
other  people  who  are  unemployed.  The 
constant  question  I  get  when  I  travel 
to  my  open  house  town  meetings  turns 
on  why  the  United  States  is  giving  so 
much  foreign  aid  when  there  is  so 
much  need  in  the  United  States  among 
the  poor  and  the  unemployed  for  edu- 
cation, job  training,  and  housing;  not 
to  mention  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities  and  the  problems  of  the  farmers? 

This  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  ad- 
dress. When  I  have  been  asked  about 
my  votes  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
President.  President  Clinton,  and  the 
policy  of  the  former  President.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  to  make  these  loans  to  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  New  Independent 
States,  I  have  said  that  I  support  those 
loans  because  they  are  in  the  national 
self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  humanitarian  matter.  It 
is  a  matter  of  our  national  self-inter- 
est. But  I  would  not  have  an  answer, 
Mr.  President,  to  my  constituents,  as 
to  why  I  would  support  such  loans  if  we 
did  not  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 


collect  them.  Fundamental  to  that  ef- 
fort should  be  the  requirement  of  col- 
lateral security. 

I  daresay  that  any  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  or  in  the  House  would 
have  a  hard  time  explaining  to  their 
constituents  if  pointedly  asked  the 
question:  Why  do  you  vote  for  aid  to 
the  New  Independent  States  without 
getting  security,  just  as  any  lender 
would  insist  on  getting  security  from 
any  borrower? 

Any  American  who  seeks  a  loan  in  a 
commercial  transaction  has  to  put  up 
security.  If  that  American  does  not  put 
up  security,  that  American  will  not  get 
the  loan.  Russia  and  the  other  New 
Independent  States  have  ample  re- 
serves, almost  $1.7  billion,  to  secure 
these  loans. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  as  close  to  black  and  white  as 
can  be  found. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some  who 
do  not  wish  to  place  any  restrictions  or 
any  limitations  on  the  aid  which  we 
are  giving  to  Boris  Yeltsin's  govern- 
ment— to  give  him  pretty  much  a  free 
hand.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  as  was 
the  administration's  condoning  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  constitutional  court. 
It  may  also  be  a  mistake  not  to  put 
more  pressure  on  Russia  to  move  to  a 
market  economy  and  curtailing  infla- 
tion. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  a  mistake  if  we  do  not  take 
the  basic  step  of  getting  collateral  se- 
curity where  such  security  will  not  im- 
pede the  cash  flow  and  extension  of 
loans  to  Russia  and  the  other  New 
Independent  States. 

That  is  the  essence.  Mr.  President. 

And  now  I  turn  to  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Kerry,  for  whatever  reply  he 
cares  to  make. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  comments  and 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  the  weather,  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  not  yet  here,  and  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them.  I  do 
know  that  they  oppose  this. 

But  as  I  was  sitting  and  listening,  a 
lot  of  questions  were  going  through  my 
own  mind  about  the  policy.  The  Sen- 
ator suggests  that  any  American  who 
gets  a  loan  has  to  put  up  collateral  and 
that  this  is  like  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  who  go  out 
and  get  a  loan  or  friends  somehow  get 
a  loan  and  it  is  going  to  be 
collateralized. 

Well,  as  I  thought  about  that,  and  as 
I  continue  to  think  about  it,  it  strikes 
me  that  that  is  not,  in  fact,  what  this 
relationship  is  or  what  it  is  like.  It  is 
not  like  a  married  couple  in  the  United 
States  that  goes  out  and  gets  a  loan.  It 
is  really  about  two  people  who  have 


just  met.  It  is  about  courtship.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  that  court- 
ship is  going  to  work  and  whether  or 
not  we  are  making  a  loan  in  an  effort 
to  perhaps  help  it  work. 

That  may  be  a  silly  analogy.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  completely  off  base.  I  think 
if  you  want  to  take  the  analogies  away 
and  think  about  it  as  a  policy,  the 
question  is  really  not  just  a  straight 
loan  question.  It  is  not  just  about  pre- 
senting a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
saying  we  have  to  have  it 
collateralized. 

There  is  a  policy  here.  There  is  a 
hope — a  hope  that  is  expressed  in  our 
support  of  Boris  Yeltsin.  And  the  hope 
is  beyond  the  capacity  to  measure  by 
mere  collateral.  It  is  a  risk.  This  is  a 
risk  that  we  take  in  the  hope  that  we 
do  not  have  to  go  back  and  spend  $300 
billion  on  defense  against  a  future  So- 
viet Union  again. 

We  do  not  know  the  outcome.  We  do 
not  know  if  they  are  going  to  make  it. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  start  to  treat  it 
in  a  strictly  commercial  sense,  then 
you  begin  to  have  out  here  the  larger 
policy  aspects,  the  risks  that  are  at- 
tended this:  risks,  I  might  axid,  that  we 
have  taken  with  many,  many  other 
countries  in  the  past. 

We  did  not  ask  Germany  for  collat- 
eral in  the  Marshall  Plan.  We  did  not 
ask  Japan  for  collateral  as  we  rebuilt 
it  after  World  War  II. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator:  How  much 
collateral  has  Israel  put  up  for  the 
loans  that  it  makes?  How  much  collat- 
eral has  Brazil  put  up?  In  fact,  I  ask 
the  Senator:  How  many  countries  in 
the  world  that  we  give  loans  to  do  we 
ask  for  the  collateral  of  their  State  re- 
sources? I  think  the  answer  is  zero — 
zero. 

So  we  are  suddenly  going  to  say  to 
Boris  Yeltsin  and  the  people  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union: 

We  want  you  to  be  democratic.  We  want 
you  to  take  a  risk.  We  want  you  to  give  up 
the  safety  and  the  security  that  you  felt 
under  the  hammer  and  the  sickle  and  now  we 
want  you  to  collateralize  your  resources  in 
order  to  make  us  feel  good  about  going  back 
to  our  constituencies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
feeling  safe  as  politicians  to  explain  why  we 
are  making  this  risk  loan. 

Well,  how  do  they  repay  the  collat- 
eral if  they  do  not  have  a  democratic 
system  with  a  system  of  law  that  al- 
lows them  to  enforce  it?  You  answer 
me  that  question.  How  does  a  country 
that  falls  short  on  its  ability  to  pay 
the  loan  in  the  first  place  make  good 
on  the  collateral  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  pay  the  loan?  And  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  Go  back  there  with  an 
army  and  get  the  minerals  out  of  the 
Earth?  Are  you  going  to  go  back  and 
pull  the  gold  out  that  is  the  collateral? 

The  collateral  is  worthless  if  they  do 
not  succeed  in  becoming  a  democracy 
with  a  legal  system  that  is  enforceable. 
The  collateral  is  not  as  good  as  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  which  is  not  as 
good  as  the  loan  itself  if  they  do  not 
make  it. 
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This  is  a  risk  loan.  We  all  understand 
that.  I  would  rather  make  a  risk  loan 
of  $1  billion  to  a  country  that  wants  to 
be  democratic  than  to  go  back  spend- 
ing $300  billion  a  year  on  our  defense 
budget.  That  is  a  pretty  good  ratio.  We 
are  squabbling  about  50  years  of  cold 
war  and  we  want  to  hold  them  up  now 
for  some  collateral  that  is  not  even 
enforcible. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  It 
is  a  way  of  saying  to  Boris  Yeltsin: 

We  do  not  trust  anything  you  say.  We  are 
really  not  serious  about  this.  We  are  going  to 
play  politics  with  these  loans  so  we  can  go 
back  to  our  constituents  an  J  feel  good. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  works.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  are  going  to  enforce  the 
payment  on  the  collateral.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  have  ever  done  this  be- 
fore, so  I  do  not  know  how  you  avoid 
the  problem  of  explaining  to  them  that 
you  are  suddenly  singling  them  out  and 
treating  them  totally  differently. 

I  think  it  diminishes  our  own  policy. 
It  diminishes  the  50  years  that  we  have 
said  to  these  people:  "Tear  down  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Free  the  people.  Have  a 
democracy."  And  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
are  quibbling  about  $1  billion  in  that 
effort.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  It  just  does  not  make  sense:  unen- 
forceable. 

This  country  of  ours  has  often  been 
willing  to  make  loans  that  we  know, 
because  of  larger  interests,  might  or 
might  not  be  repaid.  We  have  often 
been  pleasantly  rewarded. 

Now.  Israel  does  repay  its  loans  and 
we  can  certainly  look  to  a  wonderful 
history  of  a  relationship.  But.  as  every- 
body knows,  the  loans  get  bigger  and 
bigger  and  more  and  more  money  keeps 
coming  out.  And.  in  the  end,  some  peo- 
ple have  made  the  argument  that  it  is 
repaid  through  the  size  of  the  increase 
of  the  loans. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  sort  of  an 
examination  of  every  country's  loans.  I 
just  know  that  it  would  be  an  enor- 
mous mistake  to  suddenly  single  out 
these  states  that  we  have  given  such 
impetus  to  succeed,  in  suggesting  that 
they,  without  even  a  legal  system  or 
enforcement  or  capacity  to  collect, 
start  making  pledges  that  are  unen- 
forceable. 

Let  me  point  out  another  problem. 
We  are  making  loans  to  private  enti- 
ties. We  are  making  loans  to  entities 
that  are  transitioning  into  private  sta- 
tus. 

Now.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  good  lawyer,  but  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  how  you  enforce  a  private 
entity  that  has  collateral  of  state  re- 
sources. 

I  am  not  even  sure  how  you  can  have 
state  resources  collateralizing  private 
entities.  That  is  a  crazy  mix.  And  that 
is  going  to  present  a  very  interesting 
enforcement  mechanism. 


think  are  legitimate — there  is  the  far 
more  fundamental  issue  of  whether  or 
not  at  this  point  in  time  the  United 
States  wants  to  treat  these  states  dif- 
ferently than  we  treat  all  others; 
whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
suddenly  change  this  relationship  at  a 
time  when  things  are  fragile  enough 
and  when  the  messages  that  are  sent 
may,  in  fact,  have  a  detrimental  im- 
pact and  play  into  the  hands  of  a 
Zhirinovsky  who  will  say,"  You  see? 
We  told  you  so.  We  told  you  so.  They 
are  not  willing  to  respect  Russian  na- 
tionalism. They  are  going  to  single  us 
out.  The  imperialists  of  the  West  are 
interested  in  treating  us  in  a  different 
way  and  we  ought  to  go  back  to  a  Rus- 
sia where  the  Russian  people  are  proud 
and  the  Russian  people  have  super- 
power status.  I  promise  you  we  will 
never  be  the  vassals  of  the  West.  I  am 
going  to  take  us  back  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Russia  that  was." 

If  you  want  to  weaken  Boris  Yeltsin, 
it  seems  to  me,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  surprised  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  raise  a  contention  that 
I  am  quibbling  when  I  am  talking 
about  repayment  of  billions  of  dollars. 
That  hardly  sounds  like  a  quibble  to 
me. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  United 
States  deficit  and  considering  the 
shortfall  on  funding,  critical  funding, 
of  programs  on  health,  housing,  job 
training,  environmental  protection, 
crime  control,  it  hardly  seems  to  me 
like  it  is  a  quibble  when  the  United 
States  is  advancing  $2.5  billion  to  the 
former  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  to  ask  that  loans  be  repaid. 

If  that  is  a  quibble,  we  quibble  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  again  and  again  and 
again  and  again  on  much,  much  lesser 
subjects. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
this  thought,  if  it  can  be  so  denomi- 
nated. 

We  quibbled  at  great  length  yester- 
day over  a  few  million  dollars  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bump- 
ers. We  have  tremendous  debates  over 
$10  million,  as  we  should:  over  $50  mil- 
lion, as  we  should:  over  $100  million,  as 
we  should.  Here,  we  are  talking  about 
$2.5  billion.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a 
quibble. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  Senator 
Kerry's  response  on  my  contention 
that  repayment  of  aid  is  not  a  quibble. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  is 
he    prepared — if    he    is    so    concerned 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  same  conditions? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Absolutely,  posi- 
tively. The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts started  off  asking  about  whether 
I  would  ask  for  collateral  from  Israel, 
one  nation  very  near  and  dear  to  me. 
And  the  answer  is  absolutely. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Has  the  Senator  done 
that  previously? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  What  does  Israel  have 
to  collateralize?  Israel  has  a  land 
which  is  significantly  desert.  Israel  has 
a  land  which  has  been  turned  green  by 
the  sweat  of  its  brow,  by  irrigation. 
They  have  turned  Israel  green  as  much 
from  perspiration  coming  from  the 
forehead  as  from  desalinization  coming 
from  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  they 
have  assets  which  could  guarantee  re- 
payment of  the  loans,  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  ask  Israel  to  put  up  the  assets. 
But  is  that  a  realistic  analogy.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
country  which  has  $1.7  trillion  in  min- 
erals and  metals?  Is  that  an  apt  anal- 
ogy? 

Let  me  return  the  favor  of  the  ques- 
tion to  Senator  Kerry. 

What  assets  does  Israel  have  to 
collateralize? 

Mr.  KERRY.  See.  I  am  not  asking  for 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  Israel  to  do 
that.  Nor  have  we  ever. 

The  reason  is  that  at  the  outset  we 
were  willing  to  take  a  risk.  We  wanted 
Israel  to  survive.  We  wanted  Israel  to 
thrive.  We  wanted  Israel  to  make  green 
out  of  the  desert.  We  did  not  know  for 
sure  it  would  happen,  but  we  wanted  it 
to.  There  was  no  collateral. 

If  we  want  to  use  my  colleague's 
analogy  of  collateral,  a  husband  and 
wife,  the  average  American,  cannot  get 
a  loan  without  collateral.  But  we  gave 
it  to  Israel.  We  gave  it  to  all  these 
other  countries.  Of  course  we  give  it. 
and  we  should. 

Why  should  we  suddenly  change  the 
policy  for  the  emerging  independent 
states? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question— Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  a 
question 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  questions.  I  am  delighted  to,  in 
fact,  maybe  even  yield  for  short 
speeches,  but  not  for  long  speeches 
when  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  certainly  fair 
and  I  will  entertain  to  have  a  dialog 
and  not  a  long  statement.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
Senator  took  the  floor  just  to  make  a 
quick  point. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Just  a  minute.  As 
soon  as  I  respond  to  the  last  question. 


about  the  aeficit,  so  concerned  about 

So  I  think  this  is.  in  the  end.  leaving    the  risky  loans— is  he  prepared  to  put  the  Senator's  last  comment. 

aside  all  those  questions— let  us  take    similar  conditions  on   Egypt,   Greece.  When   the   Senator  from   Massachu- 

away  all  the  questions  I  raised,  that  I    Brazil.  Turkey,  Israel?  setts   responds    to   my   inquiry   about 


what  assets  Israel  has,  he  says  that  is 
not  the  point.  I  would  respectfully  re- 
join by  saying  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  missing  the  point. 

I  am  prepared  to  see  the  United 
States  adopt  a  policy,  applicable  to  all, 
to  obtain  collateral  security  if  collat- 
eral security  is  available. 

Then  I  come  back  to  saying  I  have 
elaborated,  enumerated,  articulated  as- 
sets in  the  former  Soviet  Union  total- 
ing $1.7  trillion.  If  we  are  loaning  them 
$2.5  billion,  why  not  get  collateral  se- 
curity? 

Then  the  first  question  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  raises  is  asking 
this  Senator,  "Why  not  collateral  secu- 
rity from  Israel?"  And  I  say  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  for  collateral  security. 
But  what  is  the  collateral  security 
going  to  be?  What  does  Israel  have  to 
give  by  way  of  collateral  security? 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  germane 
point. 

When  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts talks  about  two  people  who  have 
just  met  and  this  is  a  courtship,  in  a 
reference  to  two  countries  which  have 
just  met,  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
and  this  is  a  courtship— I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  relationship  which 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  characterized 
as  a  courtship  than  the  relationship  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States. 
We  have  gone  through  virtually  an  en- 
tire century,  or  decades,  at  least  since 
1945,  as  cold  war  adversaries  with  the 
necessity  for  spending  tremendous 
sums  of  money— $300  billion  a  year  as 
the  Senator  are  from  Massachusetts 
knows.  This  is  hardly  a  courtship  rela- 
tionship. 

I  want  to  be  friends  with  Russia  and 
the  New  Independent  States.  I  want  to 
help  Russia  and  the  New  Independent 
States.  But  I  am  not  courting  Russia 
and  the  New  Independent  States.  I  am 
prepared  to  loan  money  to  the  New 
Independent  States  but  I  want  to  get  it 
repaid.  I  want  to  take  whatever  steps 
we  can  to  secure  loan  repayment. 

When  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says,  "It  is  unenforceable.  How  is 
it  going  to  be  enforced?"  Very  simply. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
when  there  are  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  resources,  we  can  take  Rus- 
sia's creditors,  who  owe  Russia  the 
money,  and  say,  "Pay  us."  That  is  how 
you  enforce  an  agreement  with  collat- 
eral security.  When  the  debtor,  that  is 
Russia,  sells  these  assets  and  a  third 
party  owes  Russia  the  money,  we  say 
to  the  third  party,  "Russia  has  not 
paid  us.  You  pay  that  money  to  us." 

That  is  the  way  you  enforce  it. 

And  when  you  raise  a  question  about 
how  can  we  get  enforcement  where 
there  are  loans  to  private  entities? 
There  again,  it  is  very  fundamental. 
You  can  have  a  requirement  that  the 
Russian  Government  be  a  guarantor  of 
those  obligations,  just  as  the  United 
States  is  a  guarantor  of  many  advances 
in  loans  made  to  other  parties.  If  they 


default,  then  the  United  States  pays 
them.  If  Russia  wants  to  see  a  loan 
made  to  a  private  entity  in  Russia, 
then  Russia  can  guarantee  it.  Then  if 
the  borrowing  private  party  does  not 
repay  it,  it  is  Russia's  obligation  to 
repay  it.  That  can  be  enforced  when 
Russia  sells  some  of  these  assets — and 
they  are  selling  a  lot  of  these  assets  on 
the  market  today — where  we  would  go 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  assets  and  say 
Russia  has  defaulted  on  its  obligation, 
we  call  for  payment.  That  is  the  way  it 
is  enforceable. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
wait  and  then  respond  to  a  number  of 
points  made  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  makes 
a  comment  that  Zhirinovsky  would  be 
strengthened  by  this  request.  I  would 
say  that  among  the  comments  which 
Mr.  Zhirinovsky  has  made,  this  one 
would  not  even  get  on  the  radar  screen. 
We  approach  the  Russians  on  arms  con- 
trol hardly  trustingly.  President 
Reagan  put  it  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
said  as  to  arms  control,  "trust  but  ver- 
ify." I  would  say  as  to  loans,  trust  but 
collateralize. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend.  I  understand  and 
sympathize  with  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  We  all  sympathize  with  the  amount 
of  money  being  spent.  All  of  us  vote 
holding  our  political  hearts  in  our 
hands  a  little  bit  when  we  vote  loans  or 
aid  to  other  countries.  We  understand 
that. 

But  I  must  say  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  really  believe  this 
will  not  help  our  effort  with  Russia  and 
that  it  is  not  enforceable  in  the  man- 
ner that  he  has  described. 

Second,  Israel  was  not  the  first  coun- 
try I  mentioned.  I  mentioned  Brazil, 
but  I  mentioned  Greece.  Turkey,  and  a 
host  of  other  countries.  They  do  have 
assets,  and  I  can  guarantee  I  can  find 
some  assets  in  Israel.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is.  do  we  want  to 
go  to  Russia  that  is  struggling  to  pri- 
vatize and  ask  them  to  pledge  state  re- 
sources as  they  try  to  privatize?  That 
creates  a  confusion  and  a  difficulty  in 
the  privatization  process  that  will  slow 
down  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to 
encourage. 

It  will  seriously  complicate  the  IMF, 
World  Bank,  and  other  institutions' 
loan  process,  because  all  of  a  sudden 
the  superpower  of  the  world,  the 
United  States,  will  be  viewed  as  jump- 
ing into  line  with  security,  so  to  speak, 
with  its  loans  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions that  we  are  struggling  to  get  to 
make  loans  will  say,  "Hey,  wait  a 
minute  now,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  jumping  in  line  to  protect 
its  loans.  Why  should  we  make  any 
loan  at  all,  particularly  if  we  are  sec- 
ond in  line?" 


So  you  will  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
bigger  than  just  getting  your  money 
back  at  stake  here.  I  am  as  sensitive  as 
the  Senator  is  to  the  question  of  get- 
ting our  money  back.  I  want  to  get  it 
back,  but  I  also  want  Russia  to  succeed 
in  this  process.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
party  to  a  process  that  starts  putting 
roadblocks  in  front  of  the  very  process 
that  we  are  trying  to  encourage.  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

Moreover,  the  Senator  has  in  section 
2,  page  3  of  his  amendment  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
struct the  U.S.  executive  directors  to 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  European 
Bank  for  Construction  and  Develop- 
ment to  establish  policies  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  credit  or  any  guar- 
antee with  respect  to  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  that  state  or  enti- 
ties in  the  state  unless  those  guaran- 
tees are  collateralized. 

So  not  only  are  we  going  to  do  this 
for  ourselves,  he  wants  it  to  be  U.S. 
policy  to  do  this  with  respect  to  the 
international  lending  institutions.  Let 
me  tell  you  something,  if  the  world 
gets  into  a  situation  where  states  are 
beginning  to  line  up  according  to  col- 
lateral and  starting  to  battle  in  some 
court  somewhere  over  who  is  going  to 
pay  whom  for  the  loan  that  the  other 
state  defaulted  on,  we  are  going  to 
have  such  a  mixed  message  and  such  a 
mishmash  in  the  effort  to  enforce  our 
foreign  policy,  which  is  difficult 
enough  today. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
will  set  back  the  privatization  process 
in  Russia.  It  will  send  a  horrendous 
message  of  singling  out  these  states  for 
different  treatment  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  trying  to  most  encourage 
them.  When  Boris  Yeltsin  has  his 
greatest  difficulties,  it  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Zhirinovsky  that  he  has  one 
more  chink  in  the  armor  and  one  more 
thing  to  exploit  in  a  very,  very  volatile 
situation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  sensible  for- 
eign policy.  I  do  not  believe  it  acts  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  And 
our  goal  of  achieving  an  end  to  50  years 
of  spending  billions  of  dollars  every 
year,  which  Americans,  frankly,  are 
tired  of.  and  I  think  are  equally  ais  sen- 
sitive to  are  the  $2.5  billion  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  char- 
acterizes this  amendment  as  a  road- 
block, it  is  hardly  even  a  pothole.  It 
does  not  impede  Russia's  reform  effort 
at  all.  It  will  continue  to  go  along  very 
smoothly. 

When  he  talks  about  this  being  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  IMF  and  im- 
peding the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  I  wonder  if  he  has  considered  the 
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provisions  of  article  5,  section  4  which 
provides,  as  represented  to  me: 

Funds  shall  also  take  into  consideration  a 
member's  willingness  to  pledge  as  collateral 
security  acceptable  assets  having  sufficient 
value  in  the  opinion  of  the  funds  to  protect 
its  interest  and  may  require  as  a  condition  of 
waiver  the  pledge  of  such  collateral  security. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  asserts,  the  IMF  looks 
for  collateral  security,  just  as  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  looks 
for  collateral  security. 

There  is  an  overriding  sense,  Mr. 
President,  of  lack  of  seriousness  on  the 
intent  to  collect  these  loans  when  we 
do  not  take  a  basic,  prudent,  reason- 
able step  like  asking  for  collateral  se- 
curity where  it  is  available.  If  you  talk 
about  other  countries,  let  us  see  what 
assets  they  have.  If  they  have  assets 
and  we  loan  the  money,  then  it  is  just 
basic  prudence  to  get  collateral  secu- 
rity. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts just  a  very  direct  question,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  Senator  Kerry  a  very  direct 
question.  How  difficult  is  it  for  Russia, 
which  has  more  than  $1  trillion  in  min- 
erals, to  say  if  we  do  not  repay  the 
loan,  you  can  collect  on  collateralized 
assets? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  answered  that  in  a  number  of  dif- 
fer ways.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
lend  greater  credibility  to  the  answer 
than  just  the  description  I  have  given. 
I  think  I  said  exactly  what  the  problem 
is.  The  Senator  says  what  is  the  prob- 
lem in  the  country  with  these  assets 
doing  this.  I  have  explained  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Senator  has  never  addressed  the 
question  of  the  private  entity  being 
collateralized  by  state  resources  with 
respect  to  the  failure  of  the  entire  gov- 
ernment. If  the  entire  government  fails 
and  Zhirinovsky  takes  over,  these 
collateralizations  are  absolutely 
worthless.  How  are  you  going  to  collect 
on  the  minerals  from  President 
Zhirinovsky? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  I 
have  not  addressed  the  private  loan 
issue,  he  is  precisely  wrong.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  private  loan  issue  and 
given  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Russian  Government  guar- 
antees the  loan,  then  collateral  secu- 
rity can  be  foreclosed  on  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  Government,  just  like 
our  Government  can  as  to  a  direct  loan 
to  the  Russian  Government. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  if  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion and  a  dictator  comes  to  power,  the 
United  States  may  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect on  the  collateral  security.  I  agree 
with  that,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  will  not  go  to  war  to  col- 
lect on  the  loan  anymore  than  we  went 
to  war  to  collect  the  billions  of  dollars 


which  the  U.S.S.R.  owed  us.  1  agree 
with  that. 

But  why  not  take  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity for  collateral  security  where 
it  exists  and  where  we  may  be  able  to 
use  it? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
described,  as  I  said,  a  series  of  prob- 
lems that  exist  with  respect  to  the 
whole  effort  to  secure  other  nations  in 
making  loans.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
race  to  see  who  is  first  in  line  for  what 
asset  and  so  forth.  It  sets  back  the 
process  of  policy  ahead  of  just  money. 

But  I  want  to,  as  I  said,  lend  greater 
expertise  than  the  recitation  I  have  al- 
ready presented,  and  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  secure  now  the  testimony  of 
Strobe  Talbott,  Ambassador  Talbott, 
secretary  designate,  because  he  dis- 
cussed this  issue  at  great  length  in  the 
Foreign  Ops  Appropriations  Committee 
and  has  laid  out  a  rationale  of  consid- 
erable years  of  expertise  and,  frankly, 
with  great  understanding  of  the  cur- 
rent intricacies.  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  part  of  the  record.  I  am  trying  to 
get  that  at  this  moment  in  time,  and  I 
wish  to  share  that  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  sharing  it  with  me.  I  was  there  for 
the  entire  hearing  and  heard  all  of  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  want  it  to  be  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  fine.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  disagreement 
with  that.  Ambassador  Talbott  was  not 
even  sure  as  to  how  much  money  Rus- 
sia owed  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
issue  of  collateral  security  his  argu- 
ment was  about  as  effective  as  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  might  point  out  if  that 
is  true,  then  it  won. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Or  it  could  be  two 
times  zero. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Talbott 
testimony  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Specter.  Let  me  move  to  another 
subject,  since  there  are  only  a  few  minutes 
remaining,  and  that  is  the  overall  problem  of 
foreign  aid  a  very  difficult  one.  given  the 
tremendous  budgetary  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  the  tremendous  deficit. 
And  we  have  enormous  problems  everywhere, 
additional  costs  incurred  with  the  earth- 
quake in  California,  tremendous  unemploy- 
ment in  my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania,  dif- 
ficulties with  health  care— it's  an  enormous 
litany. 

I  offered  an  amehdment  last  year  that  Rus- 
sia ought  to  be  required  to  put  up  collateral 


security  for  the  funds  which  are  being  ad- 
vanced. There  is  quite  a  large  Russian  debt 
which  has  not  been  repaid.  Russia  has  very 
large  reserves  of  gold,  large  reserves  of  oil, 
minerals.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  collateral 
security,  Ambassador  Talbott.  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  any  US  loans  to  Russia? 

Mr.  Talbott.  Generally  speaking,  in  order 
for  the  collateralization  of  particularly  gov- 
ernment debt  to  work,  it  would  require  that 
the  Russian  government  reestablish  a  degree 
of  control  over  the  allocation  of  resources 
and  what  happens  to  those  resources,  and 
that  is  a  trend  that  I  don't  think  we  want  to 
encourage.  We  want,  overall,  for  Russia  to 
move  towards  private  sector  economics  and 
market  economics. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  Russian  debt  has 
been  an  issue,  both  in  our  bilateral  relations 
and  also  in  Russia's  relationship  with  the 
international  community  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, as  regards  Russia's  debt  to  the  United 
States  government,  it  is  no  longer  in  arrears 
on  its  responsibilities  under  the  commod- 
ity—through the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  loans  per  se:  that  Is,  U.S.  govern- 
ment loans  to  Russia  are  practically  nil  in 
our  overall  program. 

We  do,  of  course,  back  up  loans  that  Amer- 
ican companies  make  to  Russia  so  that  Rus- 
sia can  buy  American  exports.  That's  good 
for  American  jobs.  And  speaking  of  that,  let 
me  just  make  a  very  general  comment  In  re- 
sponse to  your  question,  and  that  Is  we 
would  not  ask  this  committee  or  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  or  the  American  taxpayer  to 
support  one  penny  of  assistance  to  Russia  or 
the  other  new  independent  states  If  we  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  in  the  national  interests 
of  this  country  to  do  so  and  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  American  economy  and 
American  workers.  And  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  is.  for  reasons  that  I  outlined  in  my 
opening  statements. 

Senator  SPECTER.  Well,  I  understand  your 
commitment  to  your  policy,  but  I  must  say 
I  do  not  understand  the  major  thrust  of  your 
response  that  we're  trying  to  encourage  con- 
trol of  the  Russian  economy  and  the  private 
sector.  That  does  not  deal  with  the  hard  fact 
of  life  that  the  Russian  government  has  own- 
ership and  control  over  vast  mineral  re- 
sources— coal.  oil.  gold,  et  cetera— where 
there  could  be  collateral  security  to  guaran- 
tee repayment  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  ATWOOD.  If  I  could  just  briefly  com- 
ment on  that,  our  Freedom  Support  Act,  of 
course,  provides  that  we  work  on  a  grant 
basis  with  Russia.  Usually  the  Issue  of  col- 
lateral comes  up  with  respect  to  loans.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  a  cash-flow  problem  that  Rus- 
sia has  at  this  point.  It's  in  the  extreme.  Our 
best  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  create  the 
markets  that  would  enable  Russia  to  exploit 
those  mineral  resources  that  you  discuss  and 
create  the  hard  currencies  that  would  make 
them  a  good  partner. 

(Cross  talk.) 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you.  Senator  Spec- 
ter. I  was  interested  in  one  answer  to — your 
answer  to  one  of  Senator  Specter's  questions 
about  Russia  being  up  to  date  on  their  CCC 
credits  under  the  GSM  program. 

Last  time  I  checked  over  in  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  where  I  also  spend 
some  time  now  and  then  as  chairman.  I 
found  they  were  about  $5  billion  in  arrears. 
Is  there  something  we  missed  in  here  during 
the  Christmas  recess?  Did  somebody  come 
down  the  chimney  and  leave 

Mr.  Talbott.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  are  paid  up  as  of  within  the  last 

Senator  Leahy.  Could  we  double  check 
that  one  for  the  record  because  It  is  a  matter 
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of  some — and  I  realize  that  prior  to  that  was 
the  dispute  over  what  part  was  Russia's  and 
what  was  the  former  Soviet  Union's  debt. 
But.  as  you  know,  one  of  the  concerns  I've 
expressed  in  the  past  is  that  we've  used  our 
food  program,  our  CCC  or  GSM  program  as  a 
form  of  hidden  foreign  aid.  Last  year  the 
American  taxpayers  paid  close  to  S2  billion 
in  foreign  aid  to  Saddam  Hussein,  something 
that  most  people  aren't  all  that  aware  of. 
based  on  co-signing  notes  for  him  while  he 
was  building  up— actually,  co-signing  notes 
for  him  almost  right  up  to  the  day  that  he 
invaded  Kuwait,  so  we  got  stuck  with  the 
paper.  He  took— (inaudible  word)— after  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  that  he'd  let  us  pay  the  co- 
signed  notes,  not  surprising. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Specter  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  reauthorization  bill. 
This  amendment  will  have  serious,  neg- 
ative impacts  on  the  aluminum  indus- 
try in  Montana  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  is  merit  in  having  the  Inde- 
pendent States  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  put  up  collateral  for  their  loans. 
But  this  amendment  could  mean  the 
loss  of  jobs  in  Columbia  Falls,  MT. 

Currently,  there  is  a  huge  inventory 
of  aluminum  in  the  world.  This  over- 
hang has  kept  the  price  of  aluminum 
low.  The  increase  in  Russian  aluminum 
imports  has  greatly  reduced  the  price 
of  this  commodity.  This  has  resulted  in 
the  uncertainty  of  jobs  in  Columbia 
Falls. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  stock- 
piling of  petroleum  products,  minerals, 
and  other  materials.  Since  the  price  of 
aluminum  is  set  on  the  London  Ex- 
change, this  stockpile  overhang  will 
drive  the  price  of  aluminum  down  even 
further.  The  mere  existence  of  an  alu- 
minum stockpile  in  Russia  will  disrupt 
international  markets.  Its  potential  re- 
lease into  markets  by  the  controlling 
government  entities  will  cause  disrui>- 
tion.  Release  of  aluminum  stockpiles 
may  be  the  only  way  these  countries 
can  generate  cash  in  order  to  cover 
their  loans.  And  this  could  hurt  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  like  Co- 
lumbia Falls. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  jeopard- 
izes the  international  agreement  which 
was  reached  in  Brussels  this  week.  We 
should  allow  for  this  agreement,  which 
will  greatly  benefit  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers, to  take  effect. 

The  jobs  at  Columbia  Falls  support 
families.  Jeopardizing  these  family 
jobs  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

SPECTER  AMENDME.NT  NO.  1287 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  well  intentioned  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Obviously,  when 
the  United  States  does  make  inter- 
national loans,  we  should  have  assur- 
ances that  the  recipient  will  be  able  to 
repay  them. 

Granting  loans  to  countries  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  in  our  best  in- 
terest. A  solvent  Russia  is  imperative 


if  democracy  is  to  flourish  there.  Rus- 
sia is  in  serious  need  of  assistance.  And 
we  will  regret  it  in  the  long  run  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  the  reformers  in  that 
country. 

Adopting  this  measure,  which  singles 
out  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  will  lend  the  appearance  that 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  gain 
possession  of  the  natural  resources  of 
those  countries.  We  do  not  require 
other  countries  to  use  collateral,  but 
the  issue  is  beyond  that.  Nationalists 
will  argue  that  this  provision  converts 
loans  into  a  Trojan  horse  for  foreign 
domination,  strengthening  the  radi- 
cals. Zhirinovsky  will  relish  this.  He 
will  announce  that  the  true  aims  of  the 
United  States  toward  Russia  have  sur- 
faced: that  now  that  we  have  crippled 
them  we  are  set  to  plunder  their  re- 
sources. 

These  are  clearly  not  our  aims  and  I 
would  not  want  them  to  be  mis- 
construed as  such.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  encourage  democratic  reforms 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  to  as- 
sist in  economic  reforms.  This  amend- 
ment strays  from  that  purpose  and 
must  be  opposed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  inad- 
vertently omitted  submitting  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  I  believe  Senator 
Helms  does  want  to  present  an  argu- 
ment, so  while  we  are  in  the  quorum 
call  that  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  WALLACE 
BENNETT 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  at 
any  moment  the  managers  wish  to  pro- 
ceed—I trust  that  they  will  please  indi- 
cate that.  I  have  some  remarks  to 
make  about  the  passing  of  Senator 
Wallace  Bennett  and  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill.  But  I  shall  yield  when  I  receive 
the  signal  from  my  colleagues,  the 
floor  managers. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  over  the  Christmas 
holidays  that  one  of  my  father  s  best 
friends,  a  man  whom  he  was  privileged 
to  serve  with  in  the  Senate,  a  man  of 
the  West,  Senator  Wallace  Bennett, 
passed  away. 

My  father,  Milward  Simpson,  and 
Wallace  Bennett  had  a  great  deal  in 
common.  Most  importantly  to  them, 
they  were  honored  and  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  their  constituents,  whom 
they  lovecl.  They  shared  a  rare  friend- 
ship. And  it  is  just  as  unique  and  rare 
that  their  sons  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  body  together,  and 
share  the  same  close  friendship  as  our 
fathers  did  before  us. 

Senator  Bob  Bennett  is  a  lovely 
friend  of  mine.  And  I  think  all  of  us 
who  see  him  and  have  come  to  know 
him  in  this  place  realize  what  a  fine  ad- 
dition he  is  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is 
wonderful  to  have  his  presence. 

Senator  Bennett,  Senior,  was  born  in 
1898.  My  father  was  born  in  1897.  Sen- 
ator Bennett,  Senior,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Utah.  My  fa- 
ther attended  the  public  schools  in 
about  six  communities  in  Wyoming.  He 
said  they  never  could  catch  up  with 
him  long  enough  to  educate  him.  Then 
my  father  attended  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Both  were  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War.  Upon  returning  from  serv- 
ice. Senator  Bennett  was  a  high  school 
principal.  He  later  went  into  private 
business  as  a  paint  manufacturer.  In 
1949  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 
He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1950.  He  served  until  his 
resignation  in  December  1974. 

My  father  came  to  the  Senate  in  1962 
to  fulfill  an  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Joe  Hickey.  My  father  retired  in  1966. 
They  both  served  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. When  Senator  Bennett  retired, 
he  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  second 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Standards  of 
Conduct. 

Senator  Wallace  Bennett  had  a  very 
well  deserved  reputation  as  a  compas- 
sionate conservative,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing mutually  exclusive  about  both  of 
those  adjectives. 

I  am  very  proud  to  serve  with  his  son 
who  shares  those  same  characteristics 
of  the  father.  They  also  share  a  mar- 
velous sense  of  good  humor,  for  which 
Wallace  Bennett  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

Senator  Bennett  is  survived  by  his 
delightful  life  partner.  Frances.  They 
were  married  for  71  years.  They  had  5 
children.  29  grandchildren,  and  68  great 
grandchildren. 

He  contributed  a  great  deal  to  his 
State  of  Utah  and  to  our  Nation.  It  is 
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with  a  great  deal  of  love  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  my  wife,  Ann,  and  my  moth- 
er, Lorna  and  my  entire  family  go  out 
to  my  very  good  friend.  Bob  Bennett, 
to  Joyce,  and  to  the  entire  family  of 
this  splendid  man. 


THE  LATE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  THOMAS  P.  -TIP" 
O'NEILL.  JR. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
have  recently  expressed  their  tributes 
to  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

I  want  to  join  with  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  express  the  heartfelt  loss 
we  all  feel  with  the  passing  of  "Tip" 
O'Neill.  His  passing  earlier  this  month 
at  the  age  of  81  left  a  large,  gaping  hole 
in  the  fabric  of  this  Nation,  for  he  was 
an  incredible  man  who  was  blessed 
with  a  rare  and  inimitable  sense  for 
politics. 

Tip  knew  a  lot  about  politics  and  he 
practiced  what  he  preached.  He  learned 
quickly — and  he  was  careful  to  never 
make  the  same  mistake  twice.  My  good 
friend.  Bob  Dole  called  him  the  Con- 
gressman's Congressman.  Tip  had  great 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  You 
might  fight  him  tooth  and  nail  because 
you  disagreed  with  him  but  you  always 
respected  him  because  you  knew  he 
was  fighting  for  what  he  believed  in— 
and  for  this  institution  he  loved  so 
much. 

In  thinking  of  Tip's  life,  I  was  re- 
minded of  one  of  my  favorite  poems — 
the  magical  "If  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
When  Kipling  wrote.  "If  you  can  talk 
with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue,  or 
walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  common 
touch"  he  surely  had  in  mind  someone 
like  Tip  O'Neill.  He  could  talk  to  any- 
one— and  he  gave  everyone  the  same 
courtesy,  respect,  and  regard— no  mat- 
ter their  position  in  life.  He  spoke  to 
the  President  with  the  same  honesty 
and  directness  that  he  addressed  every- 
one else.  He  didn't  pull  his  punches  for 
anyone — even  when  his  outspokenness 
was  seen  by  some  as  troublesome.  I 
have  learned  that  lesson  myself.  He 
was  ji^st  never  impressed  by  a  title— he 
was  more  concerned  with  how  to  make 
things  better  back  home.  He  had  come 
to  Washington  to  serve  his  constitu- 
ents and  he  did  that  as  their  loyal 
friend  in  Washington  for  many,  many 
years. 

My  good  friend  Paul  Tsongas.  a 
former  Massachusetts  Senator,  said  it 
so  well  when  he  remarked  that  the 
passing  of  Tip  O'Neill  was  a  sad  day, 
"But  it's  wonderful  that  you  could  cel- 
ebrate a  life  like  this."  Indeed,  a  won- 
derful life,  beautifully  lived  is  what  we 
have  to  celebrate. 

I  think  we  can  all  close  our  eyes  and 
recall  the  remarkable  presence  that 
was  Tip  O'Neill— the  floppy  white  hair, 
the  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  big  ever- 
present  cigar.  He  loved  sports  and  he 
never  missed  a  chance  to  take  in  a  box- 
ing match  when  he  could— unless,  of 


course,  a  good  hand  of  poker  or  a  game 
of  golf  was  to  be  had.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful feel  for  politics  as  sport  and  he  also 
had  a  delightful  sports  analogy  for  any 
political  problem.  He  once  told  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  be  like  a  boxer  and 
"keep  your  left  hand  high"  to  remind 
him  that  politics  is.  indeed,  a  full  con- 
tact sport. 

Tip  O'Neill  never  saw  politics  as  an 
opportunity  to  amass  a  great  deal  of 
wealth— he  saw  politics  as  public  serv- 
ice. When  he  retired  from  the  House  he 
was  a  man  of  relatively  modest  cir- 
cumstances. The  wealth  he  had  truly 
attained  was  the  wellspring  of  love 
that  had  developed  for  him  as  a  public 
servant. 

His  death  occurred  while  I  was  with  a 
Senate  delegation  led  by  Senator  Ben- 
nett JORNSTON.  traveling  in  China, 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia.  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  services.  Had 
I  been  anywhere  in  the  continental 
United  States,  I  would  have  done  so. 

I  had  just  talked  to  "Tip"  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  I  called  him, 
which  I  would  do  from  time  to  time,  to 
share  a  new  story  or  hear  one  of  his. 
That  was  always  a  delightful  experi- 
ence. And  he  could  tell  a  story.  I  enjoy 
that  too.  It  was  always  a  very  special 
occasion. 

We  all  remember  his  motto,  that  "all 
politics  is  local."  That  is  his  legacy, 
and  the  title  of  his  last  book.  It  seems 
fitting  that  the  man  who  placed  such  a 
premium  on  local  politics — having 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  local 
wards  to  a  position  of  national  promi- 
nence— has  left  us  such  a  fascinating 
guidebook  for  the  rules  of  politics  and, 
more  importantly,  for  the  rules  of 
interpersonal  relationships.  For  what 
more  is  politics  in  reality  than  that? 

He  was  a  master  in  his  relationships 
with  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  have  a  particular  fondness  for  him. 
An  example  of  his  wonderful  character 
came  up  when  I  was  working  on  the  il- 
legal immigration  bill.  We  passed  an  il- 
legal immigration  bill  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  by  a 
very  fine,  strong,  bipartisan  vote.  It 
went  to  the  House,  and  it  just  laid 
there. 

People  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "You 
know,  you  are  new  here,  but  unless  you 
go  to  work  over  there,  you  are  never 
going  to  see  that  bill  again."  I  said. 
"Well,  I  have  been  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  just  assumed  that  my  good 
counterparts  on  the  other  side  would 
pick  it  up  and  move  it,"  especially 
since  we  have  had  some  joint  hearings. 
And,  of  course  my  finest  friend  and 
counterpart  was  a  Democrat  named 
Ron  Mazzoli.  It  was  called  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  bill.  And  Ron  was  ready  to 
move  it.  Peter  Rodino,  another  great 
friend.  Chairman  Rodino,  was  ready  to 
move  it.  But  "Tip"  was  not  ready  to 
move  it  because  he  did  not  know  ex- 
actly all  of  the  aspects  of  it. 

So  one  day  I  screwed  my  courage  up 
to  the  sticking  point  and  I  called  him. 


January  28,  1994 

I  said,  "I  would  like  to  visit  with  you. 
no  staff,  just  me."  He  said,  "Come  on 
over,  cowboy.  "  I  went  over  a  couple  of 
weeks  later.  He  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
and  punched  a  cigar  into  his  mouth, 
and  he  said,  "Tell  me  what  this  turkey 
is."  I  said,  "Well,  let  me  describe  it  to 
you.  I  want  to  do  it  without  any  staff 
here  because  I  know  the  issue."  He 
said,  "Well,  teach  me." 

So  after  about  half  hour,  he  got  up. 
brought  in  the  remarkable  staff  person 
named  Ari  Weiss,  who  was  truly  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  brilliant  staff  per- 
sons I  have  known.  Of  course,  that  was 
the  type  of  person  "Tip"  surrounded 
himself  with. 

He  said.  "I  don't  have  all  the  answers 
but  I  have  people  around  me  who  do." 
He  brought  in  Ari  Weiss,  and  he  de- 
scribed to  him  exactly  what  he  felt  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  said,  "I  want  to  sup- 
port this.  But  it  is  a  political  year.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  lot  of  flak."  I  said, 
"Yeah,  you  are."  He  said,  "I  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  do,  Simpson.  I  want 
to  put  this  bill  on  the  floor  sometime 
before  the  date  of—"  I  think  it  was  Oc- 
tober 5 — "and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  a 
single  word  about  it  to  anyone.  And  if 
you  do,  and  I  hear  about  it.  you  will 
never  see  that  bill  again  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  legislature." 

I  said,  "That  is  fair  enough  for  me," 
and  therefore  the  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  not  tell  anybody,  including  my 
staff  or  my  wife.  I  have  never  hidden 
anything  from  her  in  our  40  years  of  a 
wonderful  life.  But  I  thought,  "I  can- 
not let  that  one  out."  I  never  said  a 
word  to  anybody.  And  then.  I  think  the 
date  was  somewhere  in  late  September 
or  October,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  immigration  bill  would 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  absolutely  caused  chaos  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  Fritz  Mon- 
dale  and  Gary  Hart  were  both  running 
for  the  Presidency.  Gary  Hart  was  op- 
posed to  it  and  using  it  to  obtain  some 
Hispanic  support. 

Fritz  did  not  want  to  deal  with  it.  I 
think  it  was  Fritz  who  called  "Tip." 
but  that  will  remain  somewhere  out  in 
the  rest  of  the  vapors  for  others  to  re- 
port: but  somewhere  along  the  line 
"Tip"  told  some  representative  of  Fritz 
Mondale:  "Look,  you  run  for  President; 
I  will  run  the  House." 

And  the  bill  came  up  and  the  bill  did 
not  survive.  But  the  promise  was  made 
and  the  promise  was  kept,  and  from 
that  came  a  truly  rich  relationship 
with  a  most  unique  person. 

Tip's  wife.  Millie,  and  Ann  worked 
together  on  various  causes.  I  think 
people  forget  that  that  is  what  makes 
this  system  work.  A  conservative  Re- 
publican from  Wyoming  in  the  Senate 
and  a  liberal  Democrat  from  Massachu- 
setts in  the  House  had  what  I  cherished 
as  a  very  intimate  and  personal  rela- 
tionship. I  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

I  pay  tribute  and  Ann  and  I  give  our 
love  and  sympathy  to  dear  Millie  and 
all  of  the  wonderful  O'Neills. 


January  28,  1994 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Roth 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  pending 
Specter  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  foreign 
policy  and  finance  implications  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Kerry  has  raised 
some  very  good  points.  But  the  fact  is. 
its  passage  would  also  threaten  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  the  global  environment. 
It  would  hurt  Russian  reform,  it  would 
hurt  the  American  economy,  it  would 
cripple  our  antidumping  efforts  and  it 
will  cost  jobs  across  America.  \\'hile 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
best  of  intentions,  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  ac- 
cept it. 

THREAT  TO  JOBS  IN  AMERICA 

The  most  basic  effect  of  the  Specter 
Amendment  would  be  to  encourage 
Russia  to  churn  out  vast  amounts  of 
commodities.  Russia  will  create  moun- 
tainous stockpiles  of  goods — in  the 
amendment's  words,  it  will  have  to  cre- 
ate "reserves  of  petroleum  products, 
minerals,  or  other  commodities."  That 
is.  it  will  create  mountains  of  just 
about  anything  Russia  can  produce  at 

all. 

These  stockpiles  are  not  just  going  to 
lie  still.  No  way.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  topple  down  upon  the  inter- 
national markets  and  crush  them. 
They  will  flood  the  markets  in  alu- 
minum, energy,  wood,  copper,  steel,  pe- 
troleum, and  many  other  goods. 

In  fact,  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
we  would  encourage  Russia  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  dumping  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry. 

The  result  will  be  to  depress  the  price 
of  these  goods  on  the  international  and 
American  markets,  close  plants,  and 
throw  Americans  out  of  work.  If  you 
have  worried,  say.  about  what  dumping 
of  steel  does  to  U.S.  jobs,  think  about 
what  will  happen  when  you  have  a  tee- 
tering, toppling  Mount  Everest  of 
stockpiled  steel  in  Russia. 

The  aluminum  industry  is  another 
example,  and  one  as  important  to  Mon- 
tana as  steel  is  to  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
already  lost  about  7,000  jobs  due  to  the 
existing  flood  of  dumped  aluminum 
from  Russia. 

The  administration  has  worked  very 
hard  and  very  effectively  to  address 
this  problem.  And  just  last  week  we 
got  an  agreement  in  Brussels  to  reduce 
Russian  aluminum  production  by 
500.000  a  year.  It  is  the  American  alu- 
minum industry's  guarantee  of  sur- 
vival. Nothing  less.  This  amendment 
would  destroy  that  agreement  and  en- 
courage a  vast  new  flood  of  aluminum. 
The  same  will  be  true  in  many  other 
industries.  In  short,  this  is  a  killer 
amendment— it  might  not  kill  the  bill, 
but  it  sure  will  kill  American  jobs. 


THREAT  TO  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA 

Ironically,  the  Specter  amendment 
would  threaten  reform  in  Russia  as 
much  as  it  threatens  jobs  in  America. 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  policy 
involved  subsidizing  inefficient,  out- 
dated, and  environmentally  destructive 
factories:  unlimited  production  with- 
out regard  to  cost:  and  emphasis  on 
heavy  industry  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers. 

These  policies  are  what  caused  Rus- 
sia's economic  problems.  The  Specter 
amendment  would  be  a  huge  incentive 
to  the  Russian  Government  to  go  right 
back  to  them.  With  economic  reform 
already  in  trouble,  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  want  to  do. 

It  is  disastrous  foreign  policy.  If  you 
want  to  support  Russian  reform,  you 
would  be  better  off  doing  nothing  at 
all— no  aid,  no  diplomatic  support,  just 
stick  your  head  in  the  sand  and  co 
nothing— than  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. As  Senator  Kerry  says,  you  give 
a  blow  to  President  Yeltsin:  you  en- 
courage Russian  neofascists — and  you 
also  give  a  huge  boost  to  opponents  of 
economic  reform  and  environmental 
protection. 

Finally,  this  is  a  bad  way  to  decide 
an  important  policy  question.  This 
amendment  has  appeared  without  hear- 
ings, without  forethought  and.  I  might 
say,  without  much  of  anything.  Sud- 
denly, it  is  here.  There  are  not  many 
staff  here  today  because  of  the  bad 
weather  conditions.  Nobody  has  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  and  think  it 
through  more  than  any  of  us  already 
have. 

I  think  Senator  Kerry  has  made 
some  very  good  points  as  to  why  this 
should  not  be  adopted  and  whether  it 
could  even  be  enforced.  I  am  sure  if  we 
consider  it  through  hearings,  many 
more  questions  would  indicate  more 
problems  that  we  have  not  already 
thought  of. 

In  sum.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  not  be  passed.  It  is  dangerous  to 
American  jobs,  dangerous  to  Russian 
reforms,  and  undermines  American 
antidumping  laws  in  the  world  com- 
modity markets.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
disagree  strenuously  with  the  assertion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  without 
forethought  or  without  notice.  This 
amendment  has  had  considerable 
thought,  analysis,  and  research  by 
more  than  this  Senator  and  is  very 
similar  to  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered on  July  2.  1992.  In  addition,  this 
issue  was  raised  directly  with  Ambas- 
sador Lawrence  Strobe  Talbott  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  4  days  ago.  and 
was  discussed  at  the  foreign  operations 
hearing. 

Beyond  that,  there  has  been  notice  to 
the  managers  of  this  amendment,  and 
the  amendment  was  filed  2  days  ago.  So 
it  hardly  is  a  surprise  this  morning  at 


9:30  tnat  I  have  arrived  to  offer  this 
amendment.  By  way  of  further  reply  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
had  to  say,  the  U.S.  aluminum  smelt- 
ers, an  industry  very  important  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  as  he  articu- 
lates, has  been  in  deep  distress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  be  printed  as  an  exhibit  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  This  graph  shows  the 
tremendous  impact  on  aluminum  man- 
ufacturing around  the  country,  includ- 
ing Columbia  Falls  in  Montana,  of  mas- 
sive Russian  sales  of  aluminum,  in 
what  I  think  would  be  accurately  cat- 
egorized as  dumping.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  there  will  be  any  ad- 
ditional production  or  stockpiling  of 
metals  as  a  result  of  this  amendment 
because  the  collateral  would  come 
from  metals  that  are  already  being 
dumped  or  stockpiled. 

This  amendment  has  the  long-range 
effect  of  guaranteeing,  to  every  extent 
possible,  that  loans  will  be  repaid  by 
having  these  resources  serve  as  collat- 
eral for  new  bilateral  and  multilateral 
loans. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Montana 
cries  wolf,  I  think  there  is  no  basis  for 
it.  In  fact,  the  existing  practices  have 
resulted  in  tremendous  dislocation  and 
loss  of  employment  all  across  this 
country  in  the  aluminum  industry,  in- 
cluding the  plant  in  Columbia  Falls, 
MT.  This  amendment  will  help  to  re- 
move some  of  aluminum  from  the  mar- 
ket. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


E^XHIBIT  1 

United  St.ates  aluminum   Smelters  Com- 
pany.   LOCATION.  CAPACITY'  IN  TONNES  PER 

Year 

Alumax.  Eastalco  Frederick.  174.000. 
Stanwich.  Ravenswood,  165.000 
ALCAN,  Sebree.  180.000. 
ALCOA.  Badin.  115,000. 
ALCOA.  Alcoa.  Tenn..  205.000. 
Consolidated  Aluminum,  New 

Johnsonville,  146,000  ( closed  i. 
Alumax,  Mt.  HoUey.  182.000. 
Revere.  Scotsboro,  117.000  (closed). 
Reynolds.  Listerhill,  183.000  (closed). 
Kaiser.  Chalmette,  260,000  (closed). 
Reynolds.  Corpus  Christi.  114,000  (closed). 
ALCOA.  Pt.  Comfort.  159.000  (closed). 
Reynolds.  Lake  Charles.  36.000  (closed). 
ALCOA,  Rockdale,  320,000. 
ALCOA,  Anderson  County,  15,000  (closed). 
Reynolds,  Arkadelphia,  68,000  (closed). 
Reynolds.  Jones  Mill.  125,000  (closed). 
Noranda.  New  Madrid,  204.000. 
Northwest  Al.  The  Dalles,  62.000. 
Reynolds.  Troutdale.  121.000  (Idled). 
Vanalco,  Vancouver,  115,000. 
Reynolds.  Longview.  204.000. 
Columbia  Alum.  Goldendale.  168.000. 
Alumax  Intalco.  Ferndale.  272.000. 
ALCOA.  Wenatchee.  220,000. 
Kaiser  Maxxam.  Mead.  200.000. 
Columbia    Falls    Alum.    Columbia    Falls, 
168.000. 
ALCOA,  Warrick.  300,000. 
National  Southwire,  Hawesville.  185,000. 
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Reynolds.  Massena.  123,000. 
ORMET,  Hannibal.  250.000. 
ALCOA.  Massena.  125.000. 
SUMMARY:  4,031.000  MT  Operating  75%,  22 
Smelters. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  temporarily  set  aside  mere- 
ly to  permit  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  lay  down  his  amendment,  begin 
to  speak  on  it.  and  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  at  the  appro- 
priate moment  we  know  that  Senators 
are  more  or  less  here,  we  would  then 
interrupt  and  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  I  do  not  know  if  he  heard  my 
statement  earlier.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  wishes  to  present  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  amendment,  so 
we  ought  to  arrange  our  schedule  to 
give  Senator  Helms  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator. 

In  that  case,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  simply  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

AME.VDME.VT  SO.  1288 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  Japan  and  Germany  becoming 
permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1288. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Senate  finds  that  in  the  post-Cold  War 
period,  the  international  community  expects 
the  United  Nations  to  play  a  larger  role,  par- 
ticularly in  peacekeeping  operations  that 
may.  on  occasion,  require  the  use  of  force 
against  determined  aggressors; 

That  in  the  past  five  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  engaged  in  more  peacekeeping  op- 
erations than  the  preceding  forty. 


That  the  Security  Council  is  the  U.N.  body 
chiefly  responsible  for  matters  of  peace  and 
security: 

That  the  United  Nations  structure  and  the 
Security  Council's  roster  of  permanent  mem- 
bers have  remained  largely  unchanged  since 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  almost  half 
a  century  ago; 

That  Japan  and  Germany,  as  the  world's 
second  and  third  largest  economies,  respec- 
tively, have  attained  levels  of  global  reach 
and  influence  equal  to  or  surpassing  current 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council; 
That  both  Japan  and  Germany  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  gain  permanent 
membership  in  the  Security  Council; 

That  any  country  accorded  permanent 
membership  must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
responsibilities  of  such  status,  including  par- 
ticipation in  any  U.N.  military  operations: 

That  according  permanent  membership  to 
nations  not  capable  of  carrying  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities will  allow  those  countries  to 
play  a  central  role  in  shaping  U.N.  peace- 
keeping opertions  which  could  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  and  other  troops,  but  in 
which  their  own  forces  could  play  no  part; 

That,  currently,  in  both  Japan  and  Ger- 
many the  prevailing  view  is  that  each  coun- 
try is  prohibited  from  carrying  out  all  the 
responsibilities  that  permanent  membership 
entails  and  appears  reluctant  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  gain  those  capabilities; 
That  in  Japan's  case,  further  reconcili- 
ation with  its  Asian  neighbors  who  suffered 
during  the  World  War  U  period  is  rec- 
ommended 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

(1)  In  principle,  the  United  States  should 
support  both  Japan  and  Germany  in  their 
wish  to  gain  permanent  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council;  but 

(2)  Neither  Japan  nor  Germany  should  be 
admitted  as  permanent  members  until  they 
are  capable  of  discharging  the  full  range  of 
responsibilities  accepted  by  all  current  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  concerning 
Germany  and  Japan  and  their  quest  for 
permanent  membership  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council. 

My  amendment  states  that,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  U.S.  should  support  this  ini- 
tiative, but  it  also  states  that  these 
countries  should  not  be  admitted  as 
permanent  members  until  these  na- 
tions have  rendered  themselves  capable 
of  discharging  the  responsibilities  con- 
sonant with  permanent  Security  Coun- 
cil membership. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  1990"s. 
Germany  and  Japan  enjoy  greater  glob- 
al economic  influence  than  some  cur- 
rent permanent  Security  Council  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  fitting  that  Security 
Council  membership  should  reflect  the 
global  distribution  of  economic  and  po- 
litical influence,  particularly  if  we  are 
supportive  of  enhancing  the  United  Na- 
tions overall  effectiveness. 

But  other  circumstances  need  to  be 
considered  in  addition  to  Germany  and 
Japan's  economic  potency.  In  particu- 
lar, we  need  to  consider  the  unique  do- 
mestic positions  of  both  governments.  I 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that,  under  current  cir- 
cumstances,    neither     Germany     nor 
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Japan  is  capable  of  carrying  out  all  of 
the  obligations  that  permanent  Secu- 
rity Council  membership  entails  and 
neither  country  appears  willing  to 
confront  this  fundamental  problem  in 
order  to  obtain  that  membership. 

Neither  the  Japanese  constitution 
nor  the  German  basic  law  specifically 
prohibits  the  participation  of  German 
and  Japanese  forces  in  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  In  fact,  the  framers  of 
the  Japanese  constitution  have  said 
specifically  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion to  preclude  the  Japanese  from  par- 
ticipating in  U.N.  defense  arrange- 
ments. However,  both  nations,  both 
Germany  and  Japan,  have  traditionally 
interpreted  their  constitutions  as,  in- 
deed, containing  such  prohibitions. 
Consequently,  both  nations  assert  that 
they  cannot  participate  fully  in  so- 
called  U.N.  "blue  helmet"  noncombat 
peacekeeping  operations,  let  alone  in 
the  more  muscular  peacemaking  type 
of  operations  against  determined  ag- 
gressors which,  for  better  or  worse, 
may  become  more  typical  of  future 
U.N.  operations. 

Obviously,  a.  sovereign  nation  has 
every  right  to  interpret  its  constitu- 
tion as  it  wishes.  But  if  that  interpre- 
tation effectively  prevents  the  nation 
in  question  from  carrying  out  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  permanent  Security 
Council  membership,  then  I  question 
whether  under  these  circumstances  the 
United  States  should  support  its  ele- 
vation to  permanent  member  status. 

I  put  it  to  my  colleagues:  Should  the 
United  States  assist  Germany  and 
Japan  to  become  permanent  Security 
Council  members  when  this  will  enable 
them  to  cast  vital  votes  in  favor  of 
U.N.  military  operations,  operations 
which  could  easily  endanger  the  lives 
of  United  States  servicemen,  when  nei- 
ther the  Japanese  nor  German  armed 
forces  can  take  part  in  those  oper- 
ations under  the  current  interpretation 
of  their  respective  constitutions?  Per- 
sonally, I  can  imagine  few  speedier 
ways  to  damage  our  relations  with 
both  countries  and  to  tear  the  Security 
Council  apart. 

For  their  part,  Germany  and  Japan 
should  recognize  how  their  own  posi- 
tions would  be  undermined  under  such 
circumstances.  One  need  only  recall 
the  outcry  which  arose  in  response  to 
both  nations'  failures  to  supply  person- 
nel for  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  to  understand  the  depth 
of  feeling  that  would  arise  in  this  and 
other  nations  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. With  power  and  influence 
must  come  responsibility.  Any  Japa- 
nese or  German  attempt  to  sidestep 
this  fundamental  truth  will  place  them 
in  a  most  undesirable  position. 

I  am  convinced  that  neither  Tokyo 
nor  Bonn,  as  yet.  fully  comprehends 
this  indissoluble  link  between  global 
power  and  influence  on  the  one  hand 
and  responsibility  on  the  other.  Other- 
wise, why  are  they  pressing  for  perma- 
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nent  Security  Council  membership  be- 
fore rendering  themselves  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  responsibilities  attendant 
upon  that  membership? 

For  example.  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  has  informed  the  Japanese 
Diet  that  his  government  will  never 
authorize  the  nation's  self-defense 
forces  to  join  the  military  phase  of  any 
peacekeeping  operation.  Likewise.  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister  Klaus  Kinkel 
told  the  General  Assembly  that  Bonn's 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
"will  continue  to  be  of  a  mainly  politi- 
cal and  economic  nature."  even  on  the 
occasions  when  the  United  Nations 
must  resort  to  force. 

I  believe  that  this  body  must  make 
its  position  clear  to  Germany  and 
Japan  and  delineate  precisely  what  we 
expect  of  each  if  they  are  to  merit  our 
support  in  their  quest  for  permanent 
Security  Council  membership.  That  is 
what  this  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment does. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Japanese  and 
German  Governments  must  begin  to 
examine  the  implications  of  their  ac- 
tual elevation  to  permanent  Security 
Council  membership  status  and  they 
must  explain  those  implications  to 
their  electorates.  In  an  era  in  which 
the  United  Nations  is  assuming  a  larg- 
er role  in  global  affairs,  it  is  crucial  we 
all  understand,  and  openly  discuss,  how 
the  United  Nations  core  authorities 
over  peace  and  security  may  be  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  Security 
Council.  And  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
which  is  only  now  coming  to  terms 
with  its  behavior  in  World  War  II.  that 
discussion  must  take  into  account  the 
very  serious  concerns  of  its  Asian 
neighbors. 

I  stress  again,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  favored  the  principle  of  making 
Germany  and  Japan  permanent  Secu- 
rity Council  members.  Their  inclusion 
will  increase  the  council's  effectiveness 
by  making  it  more  reflective  of  the 
real  global  distribution  of  economic 
power.  But  before  the  two  nations  can 
enter  into  permanent  membership, 
Tokyo  and  Bonn  must  first  eliminate 
the  self-imposed  barriers  which  prevent 
them  from  meeting  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  membership.  Once 
Germany  and  Japan  have  removed 
those  barriers,  both  nations  will  de- 
serve our  full  support  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  permanent  seats  in  the  United 
nations  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
not  be  the  time  to  fully  debate  this  and 
it  may  be  that  we  do  not  need  an  enor- 
mous debate.  I  would  just  like  to  per- 
haps enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league to  further  explore  a  little  bit 
where  we  are  going. 

I  appreciate  his  cooperation  with  re- 
spect to  a  couple  of  the  phrases  in  this 


amendment.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
in  this  amendment  we  send  the  correct 
message,  not  the  wrong  message,  to 
our  friends,  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans.  I  think  we  are  in  sync,  but  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  are. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  it  is  made  with  the  full  under- 
standing that.  No.  1.  you  do  not  have  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  to 
participate  in  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation nor.  in  fact,  does  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council  automatically  have 
to  participate  in  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. 

The  Senator  approaches  this  amend- 
ment with  that  understanding  and 
view;  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Absolutely:  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  KERRY.  And  the  Senator  also  is 
both  aware  and  I  know  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  both  Japan  and  Germany 
have  recently  sent  troops  to  partici- 
pate in  peacekeeping  operations — Ger- 
many in  Somalia  with  1,500  troops,  and 
Japan  in  Cambodia  where  they  pro- 
vided significant  assistance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
point  out.  of  course,  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  The  Japanese  participated  in 
road  building  and  other  matters  which 
were  supportive  of  that  effort,  but  not 
in  the  front-line  area. 

Mr.  KERRY.  However,  two  Japanese 
were  killed  in  Cambodia  in  this  effort. 
There  was  considerable  concern  in 
Japan  about  this  and  the  Japanese 
were  steadfast  and  in  fact  are  owed 
great  gratitude  for  their  significant  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  bring  about  that 
peace  effort. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  looked  upon  their  ac- 
tions in  Cambodia  as  a  very  important 
step  forward,  severely  circumscribed  by 
the  legislation  that  made  it  possible 
but.  nevertheless,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  clarify  my  own 
commients  so  the  record  is  clear.  The 
Japanese  sent  police  to  Cambodia,  not 
troops,  so  we  are  clear  on  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  direct- 
ing. I  think,  an  appropriate  question, 
important  question,  about  what  kind  of 
larger  role  both  of  these  countries  are 
willing  to  play  and  could  play  within 
the  context  of  a  larger  world  respon- 
sibility. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  extremely 
mindful  of  the  sensitivity  of  questions 
with  other  allies  in  Europe  about  what 
kind  of  force  might  emerge  in  Ger- 
many. So  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  or  at 
least  elicit  for  the  record  an  under- 
standing, that  the  Senator  is  not  obliv- 
ious to  that  sensitivity  but  rather  feels 
that  Germany's  responsibility  ought  to 
be  its  capacity  to  fully  participate  in 
peacekeeping  but  not  necessarily  to 
emerge  in  a  way  that  somehow  disturbs 
other  relationships  in  either  the  NATO 


alliance  or  even  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  you  have  the  same 
sensitivity  in  Germany  in  respect  to 
her  neighbors— in  the  case  of  Germany, 
as  I  said — that  we  do  in  respect  to 
Japan  and  its  neighbors.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  here,  and  all  we 
are  talking  about,  is  the  capability  of 
those  two  countries  participating  in 
U.N.  efforts.  Nothing  more;  nothing 
less. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  that  clarifica- 
tion is  an  important  clarification  and  I 
appreciate  it.  With  that  in  mind.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  with  the  changes  made 
by  the  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  col- 
loquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Is  there  further  debate? 
Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  1288)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1287 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia No.  1287. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
like  to  address  that  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  be  permitted  3  min- 
utes to  respond,  at  which  point  a  vote 
would  occur  on  that  amendment  to  be 
followed  by  a  vote — I  withdraw  that 
unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina offered  a  very  similar  amendment 
during  the  May  13.  1992  Foreign  Rela- 
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tions  Committee  markup  of  the  Free- 
dom Support  Act.  My  amendment,  at 
that  time,  was  defeated.  But  I  suspect 
that,  given  recent  events  in  Russia,  the 
Senate  may  want  to  take  a  second  look 
at  requiring  collateral  for  loans  made 
by  the  United  States  Government 
using  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Specter's  proposal  is  just 
plain  common  sense.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  have  never  understood 
why  the  American  taxpayers  must  pro- 
vide collateral  in  order  to  secure  their 
loans  to  buy  their  houses  or  their  auto- 
mobiles but  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
Russia  with  its  vast  resources  to  put  up 
any  collateral  at  all. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  have  been  fussing  about  this 
for  a  long  time.  I  had  a  conversation 
about  it  with  Mr.  Yeltsin  when  he  was 
here,  and  I  did  not  detect  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  me  because  it  was  trans- 
lated that  he  understood  exactly  what 
I  was  saying  to  him.  So  I.  for  the  life  of 
me.  cannot  understand  why  our  Gov- 
ernment or  this  Senate  or  any  Senator 
can  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  United  States  has  provided  bil- 
lions—billions— of  dollars  in  loans  to 
the  former  Soviet  Republics  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Yet  the  American  tax- 
payers have  received  nothing  more 
than  promises  and  handshakes  as  col- 
lateral. There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  I 
would  like  anybody  who  opposes  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  go  with  me  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  let  me  hear  him  try  to  explain 
it  to  the  taxpayers  down  there:  or  to 
Massachusetts,  for  that  matter.  I  will 
be  glad  to  go  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  his  State  and  hear 
any  explanation  of  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  former  Soviet  Republics  have  the 
richest  reserves  of  minerals  and  oil  and 
gas  in  the  entire  world.  This  is  an  in- 
controvertible fact.  Nobody  can  con- 
test it.  The  Specter  amendment  may 
cause  some  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  down  at  Foggy  Bottom  and  per- 
haps at  the  Treasury  Department  by 
the  bureaucrats  who  are  not  interested 
in  protecting  the  American  taxpayers. 
But  Senator  Specter  is  proposing  that 
our  Government  treat  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  this  case  Russia,  just  like  the 
economic  system  in  this  country  treats 
the  American  taxpayers  who  furnish 
the  money  that  is  given  away  or  loaned 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  In  any  case,  the 
Specter  amendment  gives  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting paid  back  for  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars they  have  lent  to  the  former  So- 
viet Republics. 

I  personally  wish  the  Specter  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect  since  1946  when 
the  foreign  aid  program  began.  This 
Government  would  be  in  far  better 
shape  and  would  be  in  a  far  better  ne- 


gotiating position  with  nations  which 
took  the  money  furnished  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  This  money  was  bor- 
rowed from,  and  the  debt  was  placed 
on,  the  American  taxpayers.  In  so 
many  cases  these  nations  turned  their 
backs  on  the  United  States  after  hav- 
ing received  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  will  recite  a  story  that  I  have  re- 
cited on  the  floor  a  number  of  times. 
About  10  or  12  years  ago.  I  had  an  in- 
quiry from  a  friend  of  mine  in  North 
Carolina  about  foreign  aid.  He,  first  of 
all,  wanted  to  know  how  long  it  had 
been  going  on. 

I  could  answer  that  quickly— it  start- 
ed in  1946. 

He  asked  me  if  these  countries  that 
receive  foreign  aid  ever  pay  it  back. 

And  I  said,  in  one  or  two  or  three 
rare  instances,  yes.  But  in  the  main, 
no. 

Then  he  asked  the  devastating  ques- 
tion. He  asked  me  how  much  the  for- 
eign aid  program  had  cost  me  and  the 
other  American  taxpayers. 
I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
I  said.  I  am  going  to  call  down  to  the 
State  Department.  I  am  going  to  call 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. I  will  get  the  figure  and  maybe 
I  can  call  you  right  back. 

I  called  down  there.  What  do  you 
know,  they  do  not  know— or  at  least 
they  said  they  do  not  know.  Nowhere 
in  this  Government  is  there  a  total,  a 
specific  total,  of  how  much  the  foreign 
aid  programs  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers, particularly  when  asked  on  the 
basis  that  I  asked  them.  Since  we  have 
been  running  a  deficit  every  year  for 
decades  except  one  or  two.  I  assumed 
that  we  were  giving  away  money  that 
we  had  in  fact  borrowed. 

So  I  asked  my  staff.  I  called  them  in 
and  I  said.  I  want  you  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  get  some  sort  of  total  on 
what  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  cost.  And 
I  want  you  to  start  off  with  the  inter- 
est rate  the  first  year  and  factor  that 
in  with  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
given  away.  And  then  the  next  year, 
get  the  interest  rate  and  factor  that  in. 
and  roll  it  over,  and  do  that  up  to  the 
present  time. 

That  was  10  or  12  years  ago.  We  did 
not  have  a  computer.  We  had  no  way  to 
handle  all  of  that  arithmetic.  So  the 
Library  of  Congress  agreed  to  do  it  for 
us. 

I  never  will  forget  when  my  staff 
came  in  with  the  computer  printout, 
about  so  thick.  I  looked  at  the  total 
down  there,  and  it  was  in  excess  of  S2 
trillion,  when  you  factor  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  borrowed  money.  I  said,  this 
cannot  be.  I  said,  go  back  and  ask  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  run  those  fig- 
ures again.  They  ran  the  figures  again 
and  it  still  came  out  to  over  $2  trillion. 
So  that  is  what  Senator  Specter  is 
talking  about.  This  is  a  modest  begin- 
ning when  you  think  about  it.  But  it 
ought  to  be  a  policy.  When  we  make  a 


loan  we  ought  to  have  collateral,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  where  the  Presi- 
dent makes  certification  and  the  Con- 
gress is  satisfied  with  some  other  ar- 
rangement. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. And  I  inquire,  has  he  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment? 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  re- 
spond very  quickly  and  then  proceed  to 
move  to  table,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment between  us  here. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  offer  to 
come  to  Massachusetts  and  talk  to 
folks  there.  If  he  is  going  to  make  that 
offer  to  me.  I  am  afraid  my  good  friend 
is  going  to  be  very  busy  traveling  to 
about  50  States  in  the  country,  because 
most  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  from  each  State,  have  a 
strong  feeling  this  would  be  a  mistake. 

Why  is  this  a  mistake?  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  my  friend  at  all  that  we 
must  be  .deeply  concerned  about  the 
deficit.  And  all  of  us  are.  I  thinl:  we  are 
today. 

But  if  in  fact  we  ought  to  be  doing 
this  as  a  policy,  we  certainly  should 
not  be  singling  out  one  country  at  a 
critical  juncture  in  its  developmental 
stage  into  democracy  against  all  other 
countries.  If  this  is  indeed  good  policy 
and  it  is  something  we  ought  to  be 
doing,  then  we  ought  to  embrace  this 
as  the  policy  and  do  it  simultaneously 
for  all  countries  with  some  understand- 
ing about  the  multilateral  impact  of 
doing  it  on  the  international  lending 
institutions  and  on  other  countries. 
But  to  single  out  Russia  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  with  all  of  the  vola- 
tility of  Zhirinovsky  and  nationalism 
and  the  ingredients  of  that  most  recent 
election  and  the  difficulties  that  the 
democracy  effort  faces,  would  be  to 
send  not  just  a  bad  message,  but  a 
damaging,  negative,  dangerous  mes- 
sage. 

It  is  just  one  more  chink  that  plays 
into  the  Zhirinovsky  box  of  arguments. 
More  importantly,  it  is  unenforceable: 
it  cannot  make  a  difference  if  the  Gov- 
ernment fails.  If  this  Government  that 
is  working  to  set  up  a  market  that  will 
repay  these  loans  that  has  strong 
democratic  institutions,  strong  private 
institutions  and  they  get  their  market 
reforms,  that  is  your  best  shot  at  get- 
ting repaid. 

But  if  you  do  things  that  undermine 
this  Government,  then  you  are  going  to 
guarantee  that  there  is  an  alternative 
government  there  and  your  pieces  of 
paper  are  going  to  be  just  that,  pieces 
of  paper.  You  are  never  going  to  be  able 
to  collect  the  collateral.  A  government 
that  cannot  repay  these  loans  is  a  gov- 
ernment that  also  cannot  give  you  the 
collateral.  This  is  a  step  that  almost 
helps  make  that  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. It  is  bad  foreign  policy:  it  is  bad 


international  economic  policy.  I 
strongly  commend  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  reject  it,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
sist for  just  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  can  ask  my  col- 
league—we have  an  agreement  with 
colleagues  who  have  planes  to  meet 
that  we  are  going  to  start  a  vote.  If  we 
can  tighten  it— I  do  not  want  to  de- 
prive him  because  I  just  said  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  conclude  in  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  the  motion? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Could  the  Senator  make 
it  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  comments  I  want  to  add  to  the 
Record  are  that  there  was  a  question 
as  to  the  citation  of  article  5,  section  4 
that  I  had  referred  to  earlier.  That 
comes  from  the  articles  of  agreement 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  says:  "Funds  shall  also  take  into 
consideration  a  member's  willingness 
to  pledge  as  collateral  security  assets 
acceptable,"  and  so  forth. 

That  demonstrates  that  there  is 
nothing  new:  that  it  has  been  accepted 
international  monetary  policy  for  a 
long  time. 

By  further  reference  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Baucus.  I  refer  to  an  article 
from  the  Financial  Times  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Gooding,  of  January  6,  1994  say- 
ing: 

Support  is  growing  for  an  ingenious  poten- 
tial solution  to  the  world  aluminum  supply 
crisis  that  would  involve  surplus  metal  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
being  used  as  collateral  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  to  the  CIS. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  to  save 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Financial  Times.  Jan.  6.  1994) 

Collateral  Plan  May  Solve  CIS 

Aluminium  Problem 

(By  Kenneth  Gooding) 

Support  is  growing  for  an  ingenious  poten- 
tial solution  to  the  world  aluminium  supply 
crisis  that  would  involve  surplus  metal  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
being  used  as  collateral  for  US  government- 
guaranteed  loans  to  the  CIS. 

"This  would  remove  the  excess  supply  from 
the  market,  provide  hard  currency  to  the 
CIS.  and.  with  the  stipulation  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  be  used  to  upgrade  CIS  smelters, 
would  improve  the  physical  environment 
surrounding  the  smelters,  which  has  been 
devastated  by  years  of  neglect."  suggests  Mr. 
Eli  Epstein,  chief  executive  of  Calcined  Coke 
Corporation,  the  New  York-based  concern 
that  formulated  the  proposals. 

It  would  also  do  away  with  the  need  for  the 
world-wide    smelter    production    cuts    now 


under  consideration— and  the  associated  un- 
employment— or  restrictions  on  imports 
from  the  CIS  of  the  kind  at  present  in  force 
in  the  European  Union. 

Calco.  a  big  supplier  to  the  international 
aluminium  industry,  has  discussed  its  ideas 
with  members  of  the  US  Congress  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  US  Export-Import  Bank 
as  well  as  other  industry  members  and  the 
response  has  been  "encouraging."  says  Mr. 
Epstein. 

He  hopes  that  the  Calco  proposals  will  be 
on  the  agenda  when  trade  representatives 
from  the  world's  main  aluminum-producing 
countries  and  the  industry  meet  in  Brussels 
on  January  18  and  19  for  a  third  round  of 
talks  about  the  crisis  arising  from  the  sud- 
den surge  in  CIS  exports  following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  has 
pushed  up  aluminum  stocks  and  driven  down 
prices  to  a  level  where  most  smelters  are  suf- 
fering operating  losses. 

Calco  estimates  that  the  present  value  of 
the  CIS  surplus  aluminum  stocks,  about 
700.000  tonnes,  is  roughly  J700m.  It  suggests 
that  the  entire  surplus  be  securely 
warehoused  and  becomes  collateral  for  the 
US  government  guarantee  of  loans  made  to 
the  CIS  by  financial  institutions.  Loans  pro- 
vided to  the  CIS  would  substantially  exceed 
the  value  of  the  stocks  but  the  collateral 
would  reduce  the  risk  attached  to  these 
loans  and  support  the  US  commitment  to 
helping  the  CIS  economically. 

Surplus  stock  would  be  held  off  the  market 
until  it  could  comfortably  be  absorbed.  After 
a  time,  aluminum  demand,  which  is  growing 
at  an  annual  1.5  to  2.5  percent,  should  catch 
up  with  supply  and  allow  for  the  release  of 
stocks  into  the  market  in  a  controlled  fash- 
ion. 

"The  substantial  influx  of  capital  to  the 
CIS  will  trigger  economic  development 
which  should  increase  its  domestic  demand 
for  primary  aluminum."  Mr.  Epstein  points 
out.  If  loans  were  repaid  the  aluminum 
would  be  returned  to  the  CIS  at  planned  in- 
tervals and  if  there  was  a  default  the  metal 
would  be  sold  gradually  at  predetermined 
price  levels. 

Mr.  Epstein  suggests  that  if  the  scheme  is 
implemented,  "the  aluminum  industry 
worldwide  would  benefit  from  stable  pricing 
and  employment.  The  CIS  would  have  a 
source  of  hard  currency  and  be  able  to  reduce 
the  environmental  impact  of  its  inefficient 
smelters.  Using  the  inventory  as  collateral 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  default  on  the  loans 
and,  with  import  restrictions  unnecessary, 
free  trade  relationships  are  maintained. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  matter  is  that  this  boils  down  to 
a  very  simple  proposition,  that  is, 
whether  we  ought  to  take  a  step  which 
is  reasonably  calculated  to  guarantee 
repayment  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
loans  from  the  United  States  to  Russia. 
It  may  not  work,  but  it  may  work. 

I  believe  that  because  our  constitu- 
ents, the  taxpayers  of  America  who 
have  to  give  security  when  they  borrow 
money  and  who  are  ultimately  going  to 
be  burdened  with  whatever  debts  the 
United  States  undertakes  which  are 
not  repaid  by  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, that  this  is  an  amendment  which 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  amendment  No. 
1287.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOU^'E].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mur- 
ray], and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  ^»lssissippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senp.tor  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  11  Leg.) 
YEAS— 60 


Akaka 

Felnslein 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Melzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

.Mlkulski 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Mllchell 

Boren 

Grahain 

MoselcyBraun 

Boxer 

Hark  in 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hatneld 

Nuno 

Breaux 

HeHln 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Bums 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Coals 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Danfonh 

Laulenherg 

Shelby- 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Warner 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

Mathews 
NAYS-33 

Wofford 

Bennett 

Dorgan 

Lott 

Bond 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Brown 

Falrcloth 

Murkowskl 

Campbell 

Gramm 

NIckles 

Cohen 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Conrad 

Grere 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Ci-alg 

Helms 

Smith 

DAmato 

HolUngs 

Specter 

Dole 

Hutchison 

Stevens 

Domentcl 

Kemplbome 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Cochran 

McCain 

Held 

Inouye 

Murray 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1287)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1286 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mur- 
ray], and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  would  vote  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.) 
YEAS— 93 


Akaka 

Exon 

Mack 

Baucus 

Kalrcloth 

Mathews 

Bennett 

Felngold 

McConnell 

Btden 

Feins teln 

Metzenbaum 

Blng&man 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Bond 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Graham 

.Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Breaux 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Brown 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bums 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Henin 

RIegle 

Campbell 

Helms 

Robb 

OuJee 

Holllngs 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Hutchison 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Sa&ser 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Danfonti 

Kerry 

Smith 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Wallop 

DomenicI 

Lleberman 

Warner 

Oorgan 

Lolt 

Wellstone 

Ourenberger 

Lugar 

NAYS— 0 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Cochran 

McCain 

Held 

Inouye 

Murray 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

So    the 

amendment   (N 

0.    1286)    wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  colleagues  that  we  are  going  to 
proceed.  Now  we  are  open  for  business 
on  amendments,  and  we  are  here  pre- 
pared to  do  amendments  today  for  as 
long  as  there  are  Senators  prepared  to 
come  forward.  This  is  a  good  time  to  do 
it. 

The  majority  leader  has  announced 
that  whatever  votes  are  set  aside  will 
begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed   forward    between    now    and    10 


o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Tuesday  to 
take  amendments  and  stack  those 
votes  for  Tuesday.  We  will  be  here 
available  for  amendments  on  Monday 
at  1  o'clock  through  the  rest  of  the  day 
as  long  as  there  are  amendments  to 
come  forward. 

I  remind  colleagues  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  all 
amendments  must  be  offered  by  6  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  evening.  So,  we  are  anxious 
obviously  to  try  to  move  through  the 
number  of  amendments  that  we  have 
between  now  and  then  and  hope  that  by 
6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  we  are  in  a  position 
to  actually  vote  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  herself.  Senator  Simpson  and 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, who  is  prepared  to  move  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1289 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  asylum  reforms  that 
would  prevent  current  abuse  of  tlie  law) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Simp- 
son in  o^'fering  this  amendment  to  en- 
courage asylum  reforms  that  would 
prevent  current  abuse  of  the  law.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd  is  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  November  10,  1993,  during 
consideration  of  the  crime  bill.  The  De- 
partment of  State  is  generally  support- 
ive of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  expresses  concern 
about  the  backlog  of  asylum  cases 
which  has  now  reached  355.000.  To  put 
this  in  perspective,  last  March  the 
total  backlog  of  cases  was  less  than 
200,000.  By  this  March,  the  case  backlog 
could  well  be  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
1  year  ago.  The  current  abuse  of  asy- 
lum causes  this  extraordinary  backlog 
and  distorts  the  original  intent  of  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

As  a  result,  the  whole  asylum  process 
is  in  disarray.  The  logical  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  return  to  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

This  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
amendment  that: 

First,  declares  our  asylum  policy 
today  should  be  what  the  law  origi- 
nally intended.  When  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  was  written,  the  intent  was  to 
protect  aliens  who.  because  of  events 
occurring  after  their  arrival  here, 
could  not  safely  return  home.  That  is 
why  we  provided  an  annual  allotment 
of  only  5,000  asylum  slots  when  we 
passed  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Second,  declares  further  that  persons 
outside  their  country  of  nationality 
who  have  a  wellfounded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion if  they  return  should  apply  for  ref- 
ugee status  with  the  local  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  other 
international  organization,  office  or  at 
one  of  our  refugee  processing,  offices 
abroad,  and 


Third,  in  conclusion,  calls  for  reform 
of  our  immigration,  refugee,  and  asy- 
lum laws  to  correct  the  current  prob- 
lems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
shortly  propose  an  amendment  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  an 
amendment  offered  by  her  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  which  I  shall 
also  join  in  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  Senators  Kassebaum  and  Simpson. 
Even  though  a  similar  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  November.  I 
think  we  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  the  critical  need  for 
swift  reform  of  U.S.  immigration,  refu- 
gee and  asylum  laws.  I  applaud  Sen- 
ators Kassebaum  and  Simpson  for  call- 
ing attention  to  the  well-documented 
abuses  that  exist  in  the  area  of  asylum 
claims.  Senator  Simpson  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  try  to  correct 
some  of  the  shortcomings  in  this  area, 
including  S.  667  which  he  introduced 
last  March  and  which  I  cosponsored. 
But  I  particularly  want  to  congratu- 
late Senator  Kassebaum  for  including 
a  call  for  broad  reform  of  all  of  areas — 
all  areas — of  immigration  policy. 

Dramatic  changes  around  the  world 
have  forced  us  to  rethink  many  areas 
of  public  policy.  The  demise  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  led  to  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  U.S.  defense  establishment 
and  a  retooling  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  ever  increasing  economic  inter- 
dependence of  nations  has  prompted 
major  changes  in  trade  policy,  includ- 
ing passage  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  the  formation 
of  a  single  market  in  Europe,  and  the 
completion  of  the  latest  round  of  talks 
on  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Advances  in  transportation 
and  communications  have  made  travel 
easier  for  people  all  over  the  world. 
These  things,  plus  developments  such 
as  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  intereth- 
nic  violence  and  a  deep  worldwide  re- 
cession, have  prompted  the  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  people  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  world.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  change,  our  immigration  laws  still 
reflect  an  earlier  time. 

When  the  Congress  first  codified  U.S. 
asylum  laws  in  1980.  we  did  so  because 
America  has  always  had  a  tradition  of 
compassion  for  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted peoples.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
desire  to  provide  a  safe  haven  for  those 
who  legitimately  fear  for  their  lives, 
we  have  made  it  too  easy  for  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  to  take  advantage  of 
our  good  will  by  using  asylum  proce- 
dures to  circumvent  the  regular  immi- 
gration process.  Asylum  and  refugee 
laws  should  apply  to  individuals  who 
have  a  legitimate  fear  of  i)ersonal  per- 


secution in  their  home  country,  and 
not  those  who  are  fleeing  from  areas  of 
general  unrest  or  poverty. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  the 
resources  it  once  had  to  help  all  those 
around  the  world  who  live  in  sub- 
standard conditions,  or  to  accept  all 
those  who  wish  to  come  here  for  a  bet- 
ter life. 

We  have  many  people  in  our  own 
country  who  are  living  in  substandard 
conditions:  many  people  in  our  own 
country  who  dream  of  having  a  better 
life.  We  do  not  have  the  resources.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  and 
we  are  going  to  find  that  out  more  and 
more  as  the  days  of  this  Congress  come 
and  go.  We  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  unemployment 
for  our  own  population,  much  less — 
much  less — the  population  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  current  lax  U.S. 
asylum  procedures  allow  anyone  to 
gain  entry  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
come immediately  eligible  to  work 
here  and  eligible  to  benefits  that  costs 
the  American  taxpayers  money.  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  to  show  up  at  a  U.S. 
port-of-entry.  request  asylum,  and  re- 
late some  vague  story  of  persecution  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  agent.  The  individual  then  re- 
ceives the  much-coveted  work  author- 
ization documents  and  is  asked  to  show 
up  later  for  a  hearing  on  the  asylum 
claim.  Many  do  not  show  up  later.  The 
system  has  become  so  backlogged  that 
the  hearing  will  most  likely  be  more 
than  a  year  later.  And.  as  I  said,  not 
surprisingly,  fewer  than  half  of  the 
asylum  seekers  ever  appear  for  their 
hearing.  The  current  backlog  stands  at 
355,000  cases  with  15,000  of  those  claims 
coming  since  November  10.  1993.  the 
last  time  this  amendment  was  before 
the  Senate. 

But  as  I  have  said,  I  am  concerned 
with  more  than  just  the  asylum  proce- 
dures. All  aspects  of  U.S.  immigration 
law  must  be  reviewed.  The  American 
people  want  them  to  be  reviewed.  For 
two  centuries  America  has  graciously 
accepted  immigrants.  Many  immigrant 
groups  have  played  important  roles  in 
the  history  of  this  great  Nation.  No- 
body doubts  that.  We  are  all,  most  of 
us  are.  descendants  of  immigrants.  I 
am.  I  am  the  ninth-generation  descend- 
ant of  an  immigrant  from  England  and 
immigrants  from  Scotland.  We  are  all 
immigrants,  except  those  American  In- 
dians, and  some  of  us  have  a  little  bit 
of  that  in  our  blood. 

For  two  centuries,  we  have  accepted 
immigrants.  They  have  added  to  our 
way  of  life.  Their  talents,  their 
strengths,  their  skills,  have  contrib- 
uted to  America. 

I  grew  up  in  the  coal  fields  where  we 
had  Polish.  Czechoslovakian.  Hungar- 
ian. English,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen.  They 
worked  on  the  railroads.  They  worked 
in  the  coal  mines.  They  worked  in  the 
factories.  They  have  helped  to  build 
this  great  country. 


But  we  cannot  continue  to  absorb  the 
levels  of  immigrants  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  few  years.  In  a 
time  of  global  political  uncertainty 
and  economic  turmoil,  the  stability 
and  relative  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  become  an  irresistible  magnet 
for  those  less  well-off  then  ourselves. 
At  time  in  our  history,  America  gladly 
welcomed  all  those  who  sought  refuge 
here,  but  that  time  is  in  the  past.  We 
no  longer  have  limitless  resources  or 
vast  open  areas  ripe  for  settlement.  We 
place  ever-increasing  demands  on  an 
already  overburdened  environment. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  inward 
and  start  to  take  care  of  our  own  prob- 
lems. I  hope  that,  in  addition  to  the 
many  other  items  on  the  Senate's 
agenda,  it  will  be  possible  to  enact 
comprehensive  immigration  reform. 
Again  I  thank  Senators  Kassebaum 
and  Simpson  for  keeping  attention  fo- 
cused on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  for  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  for  herself,  Mr. 
SIMPSON  and  Mr.  Bvrd,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1289. 

Mr.  B"SfRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  in  the  last  decade  applications  for  asy- 
lum have  greatly  exceeded  the  original  5.000 
annual  limit  provided  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  with  more  than  150.000  asylum  applica- 
tions filed  in  FY  93.  and  the  backlog  of  cases 
growing  to  the  current  level  of  355.000; 

(2)  this  flood  of  asylum  claims  has 
swamped  the  system,  creating  delays  in  the 
processing  of  applications  of  up  to  several 
years; 

(3)  the  delay  in  processing  a.sylum  claims 
due  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  has  con- 
tributed to  numerous  problems,  including: 

(A)  an  abuse  of  the  asylum  laws  by  fraudu- 
lent applicants  whose  primary  interest  is  ob- 
taining work  authority  in  the  United  States 
while  their  claim  languishes  in  the  back- 
logged  asylum  processing  system; 

(B)  the  growth  of  alien  smuggling  oper- 
ations, often  involving  organized  crime; 

(C)  a  drain  on  limited  resources  resulting 
from  the  high  cost  of  processing  frivolous 
asylum  claims  through  our  multi-layered 
system;  and 

(D)  an  erosion  of  public  support  for  asy- 
lum; 

(4)  Asylum,  a  safe  haven  protection  for 
aliens  abroad  who  cannot  return  home,  has 
been  perverted  by  some  aliens  who  use  asy- 
lum claims  to  circumvent  our  immigration 
and  refugee  laws  and  procedures; 

(5)  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our  asylum 
law  and  procedures  is  required  to  address 
these  problems. 

(b)  POLICY.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
thatr— 

(1)  asylum  is  a  process  intended  to  protect 
certain  aliens  in  the  United  States  who.  be- 


cause of  events  occurring  after  their  arrival 
here,  cannot  safely  return  home; 

(2)  persons  outside  their  country  of  nation- 
ality who  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution if  they  return  should  apply  for  refu- 
gee status  with  the  local  UNHCR.  or  other 
relevant  international  organization,  office  or 
at  one  of  our  refugee  processing  centers 
abroad,  if  possible; 

(3)  the  immigration,  refugee  and  asylum 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed 
to  provide: 

(A)  a  procedure  for  the  expeditious  exclu- 
sion of  asylum  applicants  who  arrive  at  a 
port-of-entry  with  fraudulent  documents,  or 
no  documents,  and  make  a  non-credible 
claim  of  asylum;  and 

(B)  the  immigration,  refugee,  and  asylum 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed 
to  provide  for  a  streamlined  affirmative  asy- 
lum processing  system  for  asylum  applicants 
who  make  their  application  after  they  have 
entered  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  are  familiar  with 
this  amendment  and  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention, I  am  informed,  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  recommend  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore  is  indeed  cor- 
rect. I  know  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant minority  leader  is  waiting  to 
speak.  He  is  a  cosponsor. 

I  will  just  say  very  quickly,  this  is  an 
excellent  amendment.  In  a  sense.  I  al- 
most feel  as  if  it  is  generous  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  a  sense-of-the-Senate. 
This  is  a  review  that  is  long  overdue. 
Asylum  is  being  grossly  abused  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  ranging  from  eco- 
nomic discontent,  to  simply  seeking 
work  in  this  country  or  finding  some 
way  around  the  rules. 

A  lot  of  people  come  into  this  coun- 
try under  the  guise  of  asylum  and. 
while  it  is  being  processed,  they  go  out, 
find  work,  and  disappear  in  the  system. 

We  need  to  prevent  that  abuse  and  it 
is  wholly  appropriate  that  the  exhor- 
tations that  are  set  forth  in  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  after  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  has 
had  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief.  One  could  not 
have  a  more  remarkable  ally  in  immi- 
gration and  refugee  matters  than  the 
remarkable  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  He  took  me  under  his  wing. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  I  came  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  When  he  saw  my  inter- 
est in  immigration  reform,  he  came  to 
me  and  said.  "How  may  I  best  help?  " 
And  he  did  everything  possible  to  help 
me. 

He  cosponsored  every  measure,  stuck 
with  me  through  every  type  of  situa- 
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tion,  through  Senate  procedures, 
through  conference  committees, 
through  final  approvals,  through  veto 
threats.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  was  at  my  side  as  an  abso- 
lutely unfailing  compatriot. 

When  I  produce  the  immigration  bill 
that  I  have  been  working  on  for  man.y 
months,  I  proudly  will  have  his  name 
as  a  cosponsor. 

So  let  me  just  thank  him  once  again 
for  the  consistency  and  the  passion 
which  he  puts  in  this  issue.  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  he  presents  this 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Kassebaum,  be- 
cause certainly  he  has  been  a  leader. 

Certainly  our  asylum  system  has 
been  turned  on  its  head  in  recent  years 
by  use  and  misuse — mostly  misuse. 
Would-be  immigrants  have  found  it 
more  attractive  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  claim  asylum  than  to  apply 
for  either  refugee  status  or  to  come 
through  the  regular  immigration  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  more  attractive  because  once 
they  get  to  the  United  States,  they  be- 
come entitled  to  all  of  the  due  process 
that  our  Constitution  gives  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  These  people  who  are  in 
this  country  illegally  and  misusing 
asylum  get  all  of  the  due  process  that 
we  have.  If  they  apply  for  refugee  sta- 
tus while  they  are  overseas,  and  they 
are  found  not  to  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution,  they  are  denied  ref- 
ugee status.  And  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  standard 
by  which  refugees  and  asylees  are  adju- 
dicated, except  that  asylees  are  here  in 
the  United  States  and  refugees  are  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Originally, 
you  could  not  even  be  a  refugee  until 
you  have  left  your  own  country. 

Now  people  wait  in  their  own  country 
and  are  designated  as  refugees  to  come 
here.  Others  come  here  and  say:  I  am 
here  seeking  asylum.  Once  in  the 
United  States  they  are  entitled  to  ap- 
peal after  appeal,  with  the  final  deci- 
sion made  maybe  months  or  years 
later.  They  have  the  right  to  work. 
They  walk  out  of  JFK  Airport,  or  from 
whatever  port  they  have  come,  and 
they  simply  disappear  into  society. 
And  we  wonder  about  that.  We  ought  to 
wonder. 

The  process  can  take  years.  In  the 
meantime,  as  I  say,  the  alien  has  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  the 
U.S..  which  was  the  original  objective. 
Yet  the  original  purpose  of  this  mar- 
velous grace  of  as.vlum  was  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  people  who  were  in  the 
United  States  when  conditions  changed 
in  their  home  country.  When  the  situa- 
tion at  home  was  once  again  safe, 
asylees  would  go  home.  They  would  no 
longer  be  fleeing  persecution  in  their 
country.  They  were  here  as  asylees 
only  because  it  is  unsafe  for  them  to 
return.  And  that  is  the  grace  and  nobil- 
ity of  the  law,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. That  is  why  we  provided  only 
5,000  slots  for  that  when  we  passed  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980. 


Now  it  is  so  abused.  I  will  not  even  go 
into  the  anecdotal  material.  Senator 
Byrd  has  done  so.  as  has  Senator 
Kassebaum  in  her  statement.  We  have 
a  separate  refugee  policy  to  enable  peo- 
ple who  are  outside  of  their  countries 
of  nationality,  and  who  do  honestly 
have  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. Our  refugee  policy  allows  people 
to  apply  for  refugee  status  at  refugee 
processing  centers,  U.S.  embassies  and 
consulates  abroad.  We  should  not  make 
it  more  attractive  for  aliens  to  enter 
the  United  States,  legally  or  illegally, 
to  apply  for  asylum  than  it  is  for  them 
to  apply  for  refugee  status  abroad.  So  I 
certainly  support  the  findings  of  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  and  the  policy 
it  proposes. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Byrd.  who 
deserves  the  total  award  and  honor  for 
consistency  throughout.  Whether  it 
had  to  do  with  refugees  or  illegal  im- 
migration or  legal  immigration  or  pa- 
role, or  all  the  various  distinctions,  he 
has  followed  that  through  his  entire 
career. 

So.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Simon, 
and  I,  working  with  the  administration 
and  the  Attorney  General,  have 
reached  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  ex- 
pedited asylum  procedures  for  those 
aliens  attempting  to  enter  with  fraudu- 
lent documents,  or  with  no  documents. 
I  am  also  drafting  major  legislation  to 
provide  a  more  streamlined  asylum 
process  for  those  people  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  United  States,  or  who 
come  to  the  United  States  to  claim 
asylum. 

I  know  in  the  course  of  that.  I  will 
have  Senator  Robert  Byrd— and  Sen- 
ator Nancy  Kassebaum:  I  pay  tribute 
to  her,  too — as  consistent  and  loyal 
colleagues  as  we  grapple  with  this 
issue — a  dandy  one  to  play  with  be- 
cause it  is  filled  with  emotion,  fear, 
guilt,  and  racism. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  felici- 
tous remarks  in  my  regard.  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Kerry,  for  his  support  of  the 
amendment.  His  support  means  a  great 
deal.  I  am  indebted  to  him,  as  several 
people  are. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1289)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  simply  return  the  compliments 
and  thank  both  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  who  has  been  one 
of  our  strongest  and  most  articulate 
spokespersons  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
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gration,  and  of  course  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  with- 
out whose  support  an  awful  lot  does 
not  happen  around  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
LOANS 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  awoke 
this  morning  and  got  my  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  found,  on  page  1, 
a  story  that  was  very  disturbing.  Head- 
line: "Agency  Fails  To  Collect  Millions 
in  Loans  to  Wealthy  Farm  Owners." 

The  story  talks  about  FmHA,  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  their 
failure  to  pursue  people  who  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  it.  in  some  cases 
millions  of  dollars,  and  have  failed  to 
repay  those  loans. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  this  article.  They  were 
able  to  get  the  specific  names  and  some 
specific  examples  of  people  that,  be- 
cause of  privacy  provisions,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get.  I  think  it  is  very 
useful  that  they  have  focused  a  light 
on  very  wealthy  farmers  who  have  got- 
ten loans  under  programs  that  used  to 
exist — that  no  longer  do.  in  most 
cases — but  who  have  failed  to  pay  those 
loans  back  and  whom  FmHA  has  failed 
to  make  pay  back  these  delinquent 
loans. 

I  have  spoken  this  morning  to  the 
new  administrator  of  FmHA.  Mr.  Mike 
Dunn.  I  have  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
prepared  to  come  to  the  hill  next  week 
to  have  a  hearing  on  this  question  so 
we  can  hear  directly  from  the  new  ad- 
ministrator what  he  intends  to  do  to  go 
after  these  deadbeats.  I  have  spoken  to 
my  counterpart  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Farm  Credit.  Senator  Grassley  of 
Iowa,  who  has  agreed  to  be  ready  for 
those  hearings.  I  have  also  spoken  to 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Senator  Leahy,  and  to  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Lugar,  and 
all  of  them  are  supportive  of  our  going 
forward  next  week  with  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  questions  raised  by 
this  article. 

One  thing  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  know  is  most  of  these  loans 
were  done  under  programs  that  have 
been  killed  or  sharply  curtailed  by 
Congress  in  years  past.  The  economic 
emergency  loans,  the  disaster  emer- 
gency loans  that  are  the  focus  of  most 
of  these  examples  were  badly  abused 
and  Congress  recognized  that  and  took 
action  years  ago. 


Nonetheless,  we  are  still  left  with  the 
problem  of  collecting  on  these  loans.  In 
one  case,  a  man  owes  53.5  million  in 
back  payments,  has  a  $900,000  beach 
house,  and  has  a  51.7  million  office 
building.  Clearly,  he  is  not  someone 
without  assets,  and  he  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  what 
he  owes. 

In  my  discussion  with  the  FmHA  Di- 
rector this  morning,  I  pointed  out  to 
him  two  provisions  in  law  that  allow 
that  agency  to  take  action.  First,  peo- 
ple are  not  supposed  to  receive  any 
writedown  or  change  in  their  loan  sta- 
tus if  the  delinquency  was  not  beyond 
the  power  of  the  borrower.  In  other 
words,  if  the  delinquent  had  an  ability 
to  pay  that  loan  or  reduce  the  loan 
amount  or  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
loan,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  it. 
That  is  in  the  law. 

Second,  we  have  provided  in  the  law 
that  if  somebody  operated  in  bad  faith, 
they  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  of 
the  loan  servicing  provisions  of  the 
law.  They  would  not  be  eligible  for 
writedown,  they  would  not  be  eligible 
for  restructuring,  they  would  not  be  el- 
igible for  any  favorable  treatment  from 
the  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  alert  my 
colleagues  that  action  is  going  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  these  wealthy 
farmers  who  are  not  paying  what  they 
owe.  It  is  intolerable,  it  is  unaccept- 
able and  action  is  going  to  be  taken 
and  it  is  going  to  start  immediately. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Conrad  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1808  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions."') 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1290 

(Purpose:  To  give  fullest  possible  consider- 
ation to  asylum  applications  from  Chinese 
nationals  fleeing  coercive  population  control 
policies) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  himself.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Brown,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1290. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .     CHINESE     FLEEING     COERCIVE     POPU- 
LATION CONTROL  POUCIES. 

(1)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (42)(A)  of  section 
101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42)(A)).  all  adjudicators 
of  asylum  or  refugee  status  shall  give  fullest 
possible  consideration  to  applications  from 
nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  upon  re- 
turn to  that  country  because  they  refuse  to 
abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist  surgical  steriliza- 
tion in  violation  of  Chinese  Communist 
Party  directives  on  population,  or  who  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  experienced  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  such  refusal,  if  such  re- 
fusal is  or  was  undertaken  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  priority  assigned  to  such 
directives  by  all  levels  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  full  awareness  of  the  severe 
consequences  which  may  be  imposed  for  vio- 
lation of  such  directives. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  urgent  priority  assigned 
to  the  "one  couple,  one  child"  policy  by  high 
level  Chinese  Communist  Party  officials  and 
local  party  cadres  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  the 
severe  consequences  commonly  Imposed  for 
violations  of  that  policy,  which  are  regarded 
as  "political  dissent."  refusal  to  abort  or  to 
be  sterilized,  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  po- 
litical defiance  justifying  a  "well-founded 
fear  of  persecution"  sufficient  to  establish 
refugee  status  under  paragraph  (42)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42)(A)). 

(3)  All  other  factors  which  may  contribute 
to  a  determination  of  asylum  or  refugee  sta- 
tus in  such  cases  are  to  be  given  additional 
weight  by  asylum  and  refugee  adjudicators, 
such  factors  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
overt  political  activities  while  in  the  United 
States  or  third  countries,  membership  in  an 
ethnic  or  religious  minority,  family  back- 
ground and  history,  or  suspicion  of 
"counterrevolutionary"  activities  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  officials. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  necessitate  a  grant  of  asylum  or 
refugee  status  to  any  individual  who  is  ineli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)). 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  within  30  days  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  promulgate  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(A)  Shifting  the  burden  of  providing,  in 
each  individual  case,  facts  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  of  asylum  or  refugee  status 
as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
from  any  person  making  such  claim  of  asy- 
lum or  refugee  status  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; or 

(B)  Requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
prove such  claim  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
facts  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  of  refu- 
gee or  asylum  status  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  by  any  person 
making  such  claim. 

(7)  The  number  of  persons  receiving  politi- 
cal status  solely  because  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  1.000  in  any  fis- 
cal year. 


(8)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  grant  political  asylum  to  any  per- 
son claiming  to  qualify  under  subsection  la) 
if  the  Attorney  General  proves  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  such  person  has 
claimed  such  status  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  evading  the  Immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

(9)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  all  adjudicators  of  asylum  or  ref- 
ugee status  shall  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  every  case,  administrative  or  judi- 
cial proceeding,  or  appeal  that  is  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  to  any 
claim  that  arises  on  or  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  1989— 
I  believe  in  July— both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Refugee  Relief  Act  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  and  Senator  DeCon- 
cini. 

Senators  will  probably  remember 
that  this  legislation  was  in  response  to 
the  Tiananmen  Square  crackdown.  The 
amendment  required  asylum  adjudica- 
tors to  give  fullest  possible  consider- 
ation to  asylum  applications  from  Chi- 
nese nationals  fleeing  coercive  popu- 
lation control  policies,  specifically  the 
program  of  forced  abortion  and  coerced 
sterilization. 

The  Senate  vote  was  95  to  0  on  that 
amendment  which  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  the  one  I  have  just  offered.  The 
House  vote  was  300  in  favor,  115  op- 
posed. Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
never  became  law  because  the  underly- 
ing bill  was  vetoed,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  offered  virtually  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  in  1989  by  Sen- 
ators Armstrong  and  DeConcini. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  again 
because — I  find  this  difficult  to  be- 
lieve— the  administration's  policy 
today  is  to  deport  individuals  fleeing 
the  brutal  population  control  program 
of  Communist  China.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  administration  does  not  believe 
that  these  people  are  being  persecuted. 

President  Bush  issued  an  Executive 
order  and  interim  regulations  which 
should  have  resolved  this  problem.  The 
Clinton  administration  never  rescinded 
the  Bush  Executive  order,  but  they 
have  nonetheless  changed  the  policy. 
The  pending  amendment  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  Clinton  administration 
had  not  blocked  Attorney  General 
Barr's  final  regulations  to  implement 
the  Executive  order  from  being  printed 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Some  Senators  believe  that  these  ref- 
ugees are  already  being  given  what 
they  call  enhanced  consideration,  but 
these  refugees  are  not  being  given  any 
such  consideration. 

This  is  a  little  confusing  since  it  was 
candidate  Clinton  who  was  so  critical 
of  President  Bush  in  1992  for  not  being 
tougher  on  Communist  China.  I  re- 
member the  campaign  rhetoric  of  the 
then   candidate   Mr.   Clinton,   and  be- 
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cause  I  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bush  I 
applauded  candidate  Clinton  for  his  po- 
sition on  this  issue.  He  spoke  over  and 
over  again  about  the  human  rights 
abuses  by  and  in  Communist  China.  I 
thought  he  was  right  then,  and  I  still 
think  that  is  the  right  position,  but  he 
has  totally  reversed  it,  totally  reversed 
it. 

Senators  should  understand  that 
since  the  then  Attorney  General  Barr's 
regulations  were  never  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  bureaucracy  con- 
tinues to  operate  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  do  not  grant  asylum  to 
Chinese  nationals  fleeing  coercive  pop- 
ulation control  policies. 

I  go  back,  and  I  point  out  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  this  amend- 
ment, virtually  this  same  amendment. 
The  vote  in  this  Senate  was  95  to  zero. 
The  vote  in  the  House  was  300  to  115. 
That  is  why  I  feel  obliged  to  offer 
today  what  I  am  calling  the  Arm- 
strong-DeConcini  amendment  of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  talk  about 
the  brutal  nature  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation control  program  unless  it  be- 
comes necessary.  I  think  every  Senator 
agrees  that  there  is  ample  documenta- 
tion proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
persecution  is  real,  that  the  persecu- 
tion is  brutal,  and  that  the  persecution 
is  tantamount  to  political  persecution. 
The  past  two  administrations  held  this 
view.  President  Clinton,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1992. 
not  only  embraced  the  view,  he  said  it 
was  not  enough;  we  ought  to  do  more. 
And  he  chided  a  fellow  named  George 
Bush  for  not  being  stronger. 

So  what  is  going  on?  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chinese  policy  has  changed.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  to  support  any 
contention  that  there  has  been  a 
change.  To  the  contrary,  on  December 
22  of  last  year.  1993,  it  was  reported 
that  China  intends  to  require — re- 
quire— abortions,  sterilizations,  and 
marriage  bans— you  cannot  even  get 
married— in  order  to  avoid  new  births 
of  inferior  quality— get  thatr— and 
heighten  the  standards  of  the  whole 
population. 

What  was  that  fellow's  name  in  Ger- 
many back  in  the  thirties?  Was  it  Hit- 
ler, or  somebody  like  that,  who  said 
precisely  the  same  thing?  And  every- 
body in  America  and  around  the  world 
was  aghast.  Now  the  administration 
says  boys  will  be  boys,  nothing  going 
on  over  there,  forget  it.  I  cannot  forget 
it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
should  receive  broad  bipartisan,  and  I 
would  hope,  unanimous  support.  Again, 
that  is  what  it  had  in  1989. 

I  think  the  record  will  show,  and 
show  clearly,  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  a  Senator  who  fa- 
vors opening  the  borders  of  our  Nation. 
I  do  not  favor  allowing  anyone  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  any  contrived 
reason,  but  I  hope  Senators  will  agree 


that  this  type  of  case  I  am  describing  is 
not  acceptable  and  we  ought  to  let 
these  people  in.  We  ought  to  give  them 
asylum.  We  ought  to  help  them  avoid 
the  brutal  persecution  in  their  home- 
land which  is  Communist  China. 

This  amendment  will  not  result  in  a 
significant  increase  of  illegal  Chinese 
immigrants.  During  fiscal  year  1992. 
when  the  more  generous  policy  was  in 
place,  just  about  200  of  those  given  asy- 
lum based  their  claims  on  fear  of  perse- 
cution under  Communist  China's  coer- 
cive population  control  policy  which  I 
have  just  described. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  just  some 
things  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  do.  Surely,  we  can  agree 
that  the  administration  should  not 
send  back  to  Communist  China  people 
who  will,  if  returned,  have  to  suffer  un- 
speakable torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  population  control  police. 

I  am  prepared  to  talk  about  this  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor 
in  the  hopes  that  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  will  be 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
well  be  that  we  will.  I  am  just  trying  to 
run  it  through  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels to  make  sure  that  all  parties  who 
have  a  concern  with  respect  to  this 
issue  are  in  agreement.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator,  and  I  absolutely 
know  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion, that  we  are  opposed  to  the  Chi- 
nese incentive  structure  with  respect 
to  one  child,  one  family  and  the  policy 
of  coercion  that  has  forced  people  ei- 
ther to  leave  the  country  or  to  seek  ex- 
traordinary solutions  to  the  coercion 
that  they  live  under. 

The  question,  obviously,  here  is  a 
very  difficult  one  of  how  you  measure 
what  we  just  voted  on  a  few  moments 
ago  in  the  amendment  of  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  Simpson  where  we  talked 
about  how  we  have  to  get  stricter  on 
this  issue  of  asylum  and  whether  or  not 
the  language  that  is  proposed— I  do  not 
know  that  it  does  or  not;  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  not — but  that 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
does  not  now  open  up  an  ability  of  al- 
most anybody  who  wants  to  come  in 
and  claim  that  this  is  the  rationale  for 
their  asylum. 

How  you  balance  that  is  difficult.  I 
was  just  in  China.  I  spent  a  week  there. 
This  is  one  of  the  issues  that  I  raised 
with  Chinese  officials.  They  have  enor- 
mous concerns  themselves  not  only 
about  the  world's  view  on  the  policy — 
I  think  we  are  having  an  impact.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  say  that  the 
world's  opprobrium  that  has  been  cast 
on  their  policy  has  been  felt  and  heard. 
So  it  is  appropriate,  indeed,  for  us  to 
take  the  position. 

At  the  same  time,  China  is  struggling 
with  the  reality  that  they  already  have 
about   11   people   per  half  an   acre   or 
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something.  They  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing population  on  the  face  of  this  plan- 
et. They  are  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
population,  1.2  billion  people.  In  fact,  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  problems, 
China,  just  to  keep  up  with  the  current 
rate  of  population,  has  to  create  some- 
thing like  2  million  jobs  a  year. 

So  this  is  an  enormous  problem 
which  they  are  aware  of.  Also,  I  think 
they  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  that 
they  have  in  the  past. 

We  need,  obviously,  to  be  much  more 
engaged  with  China,  and  in  fact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  on  this  question 
of  population  growth.  It  is  not  insig- 
nificant. You  look  at  a  country  like 
Haiti  where  already  it  has  enormous 
turmoil.  Haiti  is  a  country  of  7  million 
people.  In  the  next  18  years  it  is  going 
to  become  a  country  of  14  million  peo- 
ple, and  it  already  cannot  sustain  the  7 
million  that  it  has.  You  can  go  from 
country  to  country  around  the  world 
and  find  this  replicated. 

How  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  the  context  of  our  immigra- 
tion policy  that  tries  to  respect  the 
rights  of  people  not  to  be  coerced  but 
at  the  same  time  balance  our  own  abil- 
ity to  take  them  in  is  going  to  be  a 
very,  very  difficult  issue  indeed.  And 
that  is  the  issue  that  the  Senator  is 
confronting  us  with  in  this  resolution. 

So  I  simply  want  to  make  certain 
that  a  couple  of  things  are  understood. 

President  Clinton  is  not  only  100  per- 
cent opposed,  as  he  said  he  was  in  his 
campaign,  to  any  kind  of  family  coer- 
cion with  respect  to  planning,  but  our 
Government  is  working  on  a  number  of 
different  fronts  right  now  to  promote 
safe  and  voluntary — I  underscore  vol- 
untary— access  to  family  planning 
around  the  world.  Voluntarism  and  in- 
formed choice  and  protection  of  indi- 
vidual reproductive  rights  are  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  this  administration's 
population  policy  and  this  country's 
population  policy. 

I  might  add,  as  the  world's  leader  in 
international  population  efforts,  we  are 
going  to  promote  vigorously  these 
views  at  the  upcoming  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Develop- 
ment in  Cairo.  I  have  personally  writ- 
ten to  the  majority  leader  already  and 
asked  that  we  put  together  a  Senate 
delegation  and  a  House  delegation  to 
formally  attend  this  conference  be- 
cause of  its  importance  and  because  of 
the  very  kind  of  issue  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  raised. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  simply  let  me  make  certain 
that  those  who  are  most  concerned 
with  this  area  of  jurisdiction  are  com- 
fortable with  the  language  he  has  pro- 
posed—I am  personally  comfortable,  I 
do  not  foresee  a  problem,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  there  is  not  one.  If  there  is 
not,  we  should  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment.  If  he  would  forbear  until 
we  have  done  that,  we  can  proceed. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  could  not 
offer  a  more  fair  proposition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Kerry  has  already  voted 
for  this  amendment  once  at  the  time  it 
Was  passed,  and  there  have  been  only 
two  minor  changes  for  clarification. 
The  television  camera  may  not  be  able 
to  focus  on  this  amendment  because  we 
took  out  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  exact  text  that  was  enacted.  All 
that  we  have  done  is  to  add  the  words 
"sterilization  in  violation  of  Chinese 
Communist  Party  directives  on  popu- 
lation, or  who  demonstrate  that  they 
have  experienced  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  such  refusal." 

I  had  that  put  in,  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  out  any  interlopers  or  anybody 
who  has  contrived  a  reason  to  come 
into  this  country. 

So  the  Senator's  proposition  is  en- 
tirely fair.  I  might  note  that  I  have  ad- 
vised that  Senator  Simpson  wants  a 
second  degree  to  this  amendment 
which  is  fair  enough  because  he.  too,  is 
a  fair  man  and  a  good  friend. 

So  what  shall  we  do? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  ask  my  colleague  if  he  is  prepared 
to  proceed  forward.  I  think  we  are 
working  to  close  off  some  en  bloc,  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  to 
an  en  bloc  amendment  shortly.  If  the 
Senator  has  any  other  amendment  or 
any  other  colleagues  have  an  amend- 
ment, we  could  temporarily  set  this 
aside  until  Senator  Simpson  arrives 
and  then  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  set  aside 
so  that  I  may  prepare  to  call  up  an- 
other one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  While  I  am  doing  that,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  listed  for  Senator  Boren 
on  the  consented  amendment  list  be  de- 
leted, and  I  ask  that  the  amendments 
of  Senator  Feingold.  also  listed  on  the 
prior-approved  list,  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  certain  conditions  should  be  met  be- 
fore the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  ac- 
corded nondiscriminatory  most-favored- 
nation  treatment) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows; 
The    Senator   from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1291. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

SECTION  1.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  CONDI- 
TIONS WHICH  THE  GOVER.NMENT  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPLBLIC  OF  CHINA 
SHOULD  MEET  TO  CONTINLT  TO  RE- 
CEIVE NONDISCRLMINATORY  MOST- 
FAVORED-NATION  TREATMENT. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  should  not  continue 
to  be  accorded  nondiscriminatory  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  by  the  United 
States,  unless  the  President  reports  to  the 
Cong^ress  that  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try- 

(1)  has  taken  appropriate  actions  to  begin 
adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  China  and 
Tibet: 

(2)  is  allowing  unrestricted  emigration  of 
the  citizens  who  desire  to  leave  China  for 
reasons  of  political  or  religious  persecution 
to  join  family  members  abroad,  or  for  other 
valid  reasons; 

(3)  has  provided  an  acceptable  accounting 
and  release  of— 

(A)  Chinese  citizens  detained,  accused,  or 
sentenced  as  a  result  of  the  nonviolent  ex- 
pression of  their  political  beliefs  in  relation 
to  events  which  occurred  during  and  after 
the  violent  repression  of  demonstrations  in 
Tiananmen  Square  on  June  4.  1989:  and 

(B)  other  citizens  detained,  accused,  or  sen- 
tenced for  the  nonviolent  expression  of  their 
political  beliefs  or  for  peacefully  exercising 
their  internationally  guaranteed  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  association,  and  assem- 
bly; 

(4)  has  taken  effective,  verifiable  action  to 
prevent  export  of  products  to  the  United 
States  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
convict,  forced,  or  indentured  labor  and  has 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  signed  on  August  7,  1992.  by 
allowing,  without  limitation  or  restriction. 
United  States  Customs  officials  to  visit 
places  suspected  of  producing  such  goods  for 
export;  and 

(5)  has  made  overall  significant  progress 
in— 

(A)  ceasing  religious  persecution  and  lift- 
ing restrictions  on  freedom  of  religious  belief 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Tibet; 

(B)  releasing  leaders  and  members  of  reli- 
gious groups  detained,  imprisoned,  or  under 


house  arrest  for  expression  of  their  religious 
beliefs: 

(C)  ceasing  financial  and  other  incentives 
to  encourage  non-Tibetans  to  relocate  in 
Tibet,  including  development  and  other 
projects  which  bring  in  substantial  numbers 
of  non-Tibetan  workers; 

(D)  ceasing  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices  which  restrict  and  unreason- 
ably burden  American  business: 

(E)  providing  United  States  exporters  fair 
access  to  Chinese  markets,  including  lower- 
ing tariffs,  removing  nontariff  barriers,  and 
increasing  the  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  and  services; 

(F)  adhering  to  the  guidelines  and  param- 
eters of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime and  the  controls  adopted  by  the  Nu- 
clear Suppliers  Group  and  the  Australian 
Group  on  Chemical  and  Biological  Arms; 

(G)  adhering  to  the  Joint  Declaration  on 
Hong  Kong  that  was  entered  into  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China; 

(H)  cooperating  with  United  States  efforts 
to  obtain  an  acceptable  accounting  of  United 
States  military  personnel  who  are  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  in — 

(1)  the  Korean  conflict:  or 

(ii)  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

(I)  ceasing  the  Jamming  of  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts:  and 

(J)  providing  international  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  groups  access  to  prisoners, 
trials,  and  places  of  detention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
ject has  been,  on  many  occasions,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  issue 
of  most-favored-nation  trading  status 
for  Communist  China.  If  there  ever  was 
a  modest  amendment,  this  one  is.  It 
clearly  restates  the  priorities  specified 
in  S.  806.  which  was  Senator  Mitch- 
ell's China  MFN  legislation,  on  which 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor  with  Sen- 
ators MOY'NIHAN,  Sarbanes,  Dodd. 
Leahy,  and  others. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
amendment  is  b.v  no  means  a  new  pro- 
posal, because  the  Senate  has  passed 
precisely  this  proposal  in  the  past.  It 
does  not  impose  any  new  statutory 
conditions.  Rather,  it  is  intended  to 
send  a  direct  message,  and  does  send  a 
direct  message  to  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  administration,  that  as  part  of  the 
MFN  renewal  process  later  this  year, 
the  Senate  will  measure  Chinese 
progress  on  the  following  concerns; 

Human  rights,  including  adherence 
to  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights. 

The  release  of  political  and  religious 
detainees.  That  is  a  fancy  word  for 
prisoners. 

Freedom  of  emigration. 

And,  most  important  to  me,  respect 
for  Tibet.  Yes;  I  confess  right  this 
minute  that  I  am  a  great  admirer  and 
a  friend  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  I  meet  with 
him  every  time  he  comes  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  second  measurement  is  trade,  in- 
cluding whether  China  has  genuinely 
stopped  the  practice  of  illegal  prison 
labor  exports  and  unfair  anti-American 
trade  practices  in  general. 

Nonproliferation,  including  full  ad- 
herence  to   ballistic   missile,   nuclear. 
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chemical,  and  biolog^lcal  weapons  con- 
trol, and  other  items:  for  example, 
whether  China  has  stopped  jamming 
the  Voice  of  America,  and  whether 
China  is  upholding  agreements  on  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong. 

If  I  ever  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  anything,  I 
agreed  with  him  when  he  took  a  re- 
spectful stand  on  this  floor  on  this 
matter.  He  was  eloquent  and  he  was 
right.  I  was  proud  to  stand  with  him. 

Let  me  share  a  few  of  the  comments 
of  George  Mitchell,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  is  by  no 
means  binding,  and  I  do  not  propose 
that  it  be,  which  I  think  makes  it  all 
the  more  appropriate  at  the  present 
time.  In  any  case.  Senator  Mitchell 
had  this  to  say — and  listen  to  the  clar- 
ity of  this  former  Federal  judge's  as- 
sessment of  the  situation.  He  said: 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  does  not  impose 
arbitrary  or  unattainable  conditions  on  ex- 
tending MFN  trade  status  to  China.  It  mere- 
ly requires  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
leaders  live  up  to  the  commitments  they 
have  made  to  respect  international  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  and  fair  trade  practices 
and  missile,  nucleai-  and  chemical  weapons 
agreements.  It  supports  fundamental  Amer- 
ican principles  and  values. 

Obviously,  no  two  Senators  always 
a^ree  on  everything.  And  there  have 
been  times  when  he  and  I  have  strongly 
disagreed  with  each  other.  I  hope,  as  it 
has  always  been  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  we  agree  to  disagree 
agreeably.  But  I  completely  concur 
with  him  on  this  subject. 

We  all  know  of  Communist  China's 
sorry  record  of  continued  human  rights 
abuses,  unfair  trade  practices  and  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  arms  proliferation 
agreements.  That  record  has  not  im- 
proved, and  I  hope  no  Senator  with  a 
straight  face  will  get  up  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  ScV  that  situation  has  indeed 
improved.  Why.  you  may  ask  yourself. 
In  large  part  because  China  apparently 
believes  that  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  the  United  States  is  all  talk  and 
no  action.  We  sent  some  people  over 
there  during  the  Bush  administration, 
and  I  protested,  and  they  clinked  the 
champagne  glasses  with  a  bunch  of 
folks  who  used  tanks  to  run  over  stu- 
dents and  pulverize  those  young  Chi- 
nese students. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  help- 
ing foster  this  perception  that  China 
has  regarding  the  United  States,  that 
we  are  a  paper  tiger,  et  cetera.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  And  despite 
the  administration's  tough  words  in 
the  campaign  of  1992  and  since,  the  ap- 
peasing actions  sent  absolutely  the 
wrong  signal,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  and  ask- 
ing for  it  to  be  considered. 

For  example,  despite  the  importance 
we  have  rightly  attached  to  China's 
strict  adherence  to  nuclear  and  ballis- 
tic missile  technology  and  non- 
proliferation  agreements,  the  adminis- 


tration has  failed  to  back  up  its  im- 
pressive rhetoric  with  effective  action. 

Specifically,  when  China  knowingly 
violated  the  Missile  Technology  Con- 
trol Regime  yet  again  by  transferring 
missile  technology  to  Pakistan,  the  ad- 
ministration reluctantly  imposed  only 
the  minimum — the  minimum — sanc- 
tions required  by  law.  Without  the  law, 
I  doubt  that  anything  at  all  would  have 
been  done. 

Incredibly,  the  administration  is  now 
in  the  process  of  waiving  the  sanctions 
statute  by  legal  reinterpretation  and 
thereby  accepting  as  progress — as 
progress — China's  offer  merely  to  talk 
about  nonproliferation.  What  is  going 
on? 

This  administration— and  I  found  the 
same  fault  and  I  was  just  as  candid 
when  George  Bush  was  sitting  in  the 
Oval  Office — this  administration  is 
helping  China  make  a  mockery  of  non- 
proliferation  compliance.  There  are  no 
two  ways  about  it. 

When  will  it  take  Chinese  violations 
seriously?  When  terrorist  Iran  fires  a 
Chinese-designed  nuclear  missile,  will 
that  do  it? 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  send  a  firm  sig- 
nal, then  the  Senate  must  do  so.  Again, 
I  emphasize  that  I  said  the  same  thing 
when  George  Bush  was  sitting  in  the 
Oval  Office. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples 
of  appeasement  in  the  areas  of  human 
rights  and  trade.  I  think  it  is  truly 
ironic.  When  Mr.  Clinton,  the  can- 
didate, called  George  Bush's  policy  of 
engagement  with  China  "coddling  the 
dictators  in  Beijing."  I  said.  "Right  on. 
Mr.  Clinton."  George  Bush  was  my 
friend,  and  I  supported  him.  but  I  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  his  administra- 
tion's handling  of  Communist  China. 
Mr.  Clinton  disagreed  with  him  during 
the  campaign.  But  the  same  Mr.  Clin- 
ton today  is  engaging  in  a  love-fest 
with  China  even  more  amorous  through 
his  own  self-described  policy  of  deeper 
engagement.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
means  by  that.  He  has  never  defined  it. 

Meanwhile,  all  of  this  has  not  been 
lost  on  those  guys  sitting  over  there  in 
Beijing.  If  you  think  it  has,  think 
again. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  this 
administration  practices  the  opposite 
of  what  it  preaches,  but  I  need  to  be 
shown  with  clarity  what  is  going  to  be 
done.  At  least  we  should  ask  ourselves 
why  should  the  Chinese  take  the  MFN 
threat  seriously? 

They  are  not.  The  rubberstamp  Chi- 
nese Congress  recently  enacted  another 
forced  abortion  and  infanticide  law. 
The  inhumanity  is  incredible.  I  guess 
the  Communist  dictators  just  cannot 
kill  innocent  babies  fast  enough  over 
there.  Mr.  President. 

With  much  media  hype.  China  re- 
leased a  couple  of  dissidents,  just  a 
token  gesture  to  impress  some  high- 
level    American    businessmen.    Maybe 


some  Senators  were  over  there  bowing 
and  scraping.  I  do  not  know. 

Now.  I  thank  the  dictators  of  Red 
China  for  small  blessings,  I  suppose, 
but  these  detainees,  as  they  call 
them — they  were  political  prisoners: 
that  is  the  word  to  call  them— these 
political  prisoners  were  simply  re- 
placed by  other  people  whom  the  gov- 
ernment in  Beijing  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned to  keep  its  political  gulags 
full  and  operating,  many  of  them  man- 
ufacturing goods  to  be  exported  into 
the  United  States.  One  small  step  for- 
ward for  three  big  giant  steps  back- 
wards is  no  way  to  have  a  relationship, 
and  we  should  not  put  up  with  it. 

I  am  encouraged  that  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration appear  to  be  waking  up  to 
this  problem  and  warning  the  Chinese 
about  MFN  renewal  conditions.  It  is 
about  time. 

This  amendment  will  help.  It  will 
help  reinforce  and  provide  credibility 
to  these  few  and  late  warnings  because 
it  will  remind  the  Chinese  that  regard- 
less of  what  mixed  signals  they  may  re- 
ceive from  the  executive  branch,  the 
legislative  branch,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  does  have  the  final  say. 
after  all.  in  the  matter  of  MFN  re- 
newal. I  want  our  message  to  be  crystal 
clear.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  watered 
down,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  hag- 
gled over. 

We  have  taken  this  stand  before,  and 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  take  it 
again.  Let  us  say  and  mean  that  Con- 
gress expects  genuine  progress,  demon- 
strable progress,  and  that  is  a  heck  of 
a  lot  more  than  a  couple  steps  forward 
and  steps  backwards,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Chinese  are 
sensitive  to  the  perception  that  they 
are  being  pressured  to  change.  That 
does  not  bother  me  at  all.  It  should  not 
bother  anybody  in  this  Congress.  Oh. 
yes:  they  pretend  to  get  all  excited  and 
huffy  about  proving  no  American  can 
tell  them  what  to  do.  And  China  apolo- 
gists erroneously  claim  that  amend- 
ments like  this  one  at  the  desk  right 
now  harden  Chinese  resistance  to 
change.  Baloney. 

What  are  we — a  bunch  of  squirming 
earthworms?  China  always  looks  after 
China's  best  interests.  Go  back  and 
look  in  history.  And  China  knows  that 
MFN  renewal  is  very  much  in  its  best 
self-interest.  They  want  it.  They  need 
it. 

If  the  threat  of  MFN  denial  is  credi- 
ble, they  will  react.  I  repeat,  they  will 
react. 

So  this  amendment  at  the  desk, 
which  restates  our  concerns  5  months 
before  the  final  decision  on  MFN,  gives 
the  Chinese  the  time  to  make  measur- 
able progress,  not  imaginary  progress, 
not  contrived  progress:  it  gives  the 
Chinese  time  to  gain  the  flexibility  to 
justify  positive  changes  any  way  they 
like. 

For  example,  if  they  want  to 
euphemistically   call   real   compliance 


with  the  nonproliferation  agreements 
Deng  Xiaoping's  new  national  security 
initiative,  that  suits  me  fine.  They  can 
call  it  anything  they  want  to.  But  let 
us  make  them  put  up  or  shut  up. 

Similarly,  it  gives  business  interests 
time  to  both  increase  their  own  lobby- 
ing with  the  Chinese  Government  for 
change  and  make  contingency  plans 
should  MFN  not  be  renewed  by  this 
Congress.  Everyone  is  forearmed  and 
forewarned  about  what  to  expect  and 
what  might  happen.  But  let  us  stand  up 
and  have  character  about  this  Govern- 
ment's position  because.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  right  way  to  do  a  wrong 
thing. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  stand  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
taken  in  the  past  and  I  assume  in  the 
present. 

This  makes  it  a  fully  bipartisan  ap- 
proach which  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  leaders  of  the  majority  and 
Cabinet  officers  alike. 

Senator  Mitchell  said  it  well.  He 
said.  "This  is  a  modest,  limited  and 
carefully  crafted  bill." 

This  amendment  is  a  nonbinding  ver- 
sion of  his  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  been  quite  emphatic  about 
this  point,  stating: 

I  repeat:  The  conditions  In  the  bill  are  con- 
ditions which  the  Chinese  Government  itself 
has  said  that  it  can  meet.  Why  should  we  ob- 
ject to  asking  the  Chinese  to  do  what  they 
have  said  they  are  prepared  to  do? 

Why?  Are  we  a  bunch  of  namby- 
pamby  earthworms  trying  to  find  an 
easy  way  out  of  every  problem  that 
comes  up? 

Listen  to  what  Senator  Mitchell  had 
to  say  about  President  Bush's  policy  of 
"engagement."  And  I,  at  the  time  said, 
"Hooray.  You  are  exactly  right."  And 
George  Bush.  I  reiterate,  was  my  friend 
and  I  supported  him  both  times  he  ran 
for  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Mitchell  said,  "The  admin- 
istration's policy,"  meaning  the  Bush 
administration  policy,  "has  rested  on  a 
hope,  a  hope  that  the  Chinese  regime 
would  improve  its  behavior.  Tha.t  hope 
has  not  been  realized.  It  is  time  to  re- 
place personal  hope  with  national  in- 
centives for  change." 

And  to  George  Mitchell,  I  say, 
"Amen,  brother.  You  were  right  then, 
and  what  you  said  then  is  right  now." 

Our  distinguished  former  colleague 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Bentsen.  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  as  a 
Senator  said  the  following  about  the 
language  of  this  amendment  now  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate:  The  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  legislation  are  reason- 
able. They  are  not  extreme,  as  some 
would  claim.  They  are  the  minimum 
that  we  ought  to  ask  a  country  which 
is  enjoying  a  highly  profitable  trade  re- 
lationship with  this  country."  meaning 
the  United  States. 

And  Secretary  Bentsen  is  not  the 
only  current  high  administration  offi- 
cial who  supported  this  approach.  As 


Senator  Bentsen  told  this  Chamber  in 
1992.  "In  August,  we  heard  testimony 
in  the  Finance  Corrunittee  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  last  Ambassador  to 
China.  Winston  Lord.  "  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  same  Winston  Lord  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  policy  for  China  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asia.  Senator  Bentsen  continued  de- 
scribing Winston  Lord's  position  say- 
ing: 

He  counseled  us  to  forge  a  China  policy 
that  both  conducts  requisite  business  and 
honors  our  ideals. 

That  is  a  seesaw.  We  have  to  keep  it 
level. 

"He  counseled  us  to  pass  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today." 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Pell,  stated 
in  1992.  "These  are  not  onerous  com- 
mitments. We  are  not  asking  China  to 
do  what  others  are  not  asked.  These 
are  international  conrmiitments  to 
which  most  states  have  acceded.  They 
are  the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  world 
order." 

And  I  remind  my  friend.  Senator 
Kerry,  that  he.  too.  provided  his  en- 
dorsement, stating.  "American  inter- 
ests and  ideals  are  clearly  served  by 
this  legislation." 

And,  again.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
John  Kerry,  of  Massachusetts.  I  hope 
he  has  not  changed  his  mind. 

The  other  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy,  got  in  his  opinion. 
He  said,  "As  long  as  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment pursues  its  repressive  and  ir- 
responsible policies,  China  should  be  a 
least-favored  nation,  not  a  most-fa- 
vored nation.  Enacting  this  legislation 
will  place  America  on  the  side  of 
human  rights,  economic  reform,  and 
ending  the  arms  race." 

And  then  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  Dodd,  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence, said.  "In  the  case  of  China,  we 
have  simply  run  out  of  options.  We 
have  held  out  the  carrot:  now  is  the 
time  for  the  stick." 

A  pretty  good  statement  Chris  Dodd 
made.  But  he  said  more.  He  said,  "The 
alternative  is  a  policy  that  coddles  a 
repressive  and  inhumane  leadership  in 
Beijing." 

Amen.  Chris  Dodd.  You  are  exactly 
right. 

And  then  he  said  about  the  language 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  in  the 
pending  amendment,  "The  legislation 
before  us  represents  an  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  set  United  States-China  rela- 
tions on  a  wiser  course." 

Now  those  are  just  a  few  statements 
by  a  few  people,  all  of  whom  I  respect. 
I  do  not  agree  with  them  all  of  the 
time,  just  as  I  did  not  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  on  everything.  I  agreed  with 
the  distingmshed  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  dis- 
agreed with  my  President.  I  still  agree 
with  the  majority  leader. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  China  needs  a  strong  bipartisan 


signal  from  Congress  and  the  pending 
amendment  does  just  that  in  a  most 
measured  and  reasonable  way. 

I  urge  its  approval.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  is  not 
going  to  totally  take  off  from  this  de- 
bate. He  has  asked  some  interesting 
questions  and  he  certainly  deserves  an- 
swers to  them. 

I  trust  he  wants  the  answers  and  not 
just  to  ask  the  questions  for  the  sake 
of  the  politics  of  the  situation.  But 
that  is  really  what  you  are  looking  at 
here.  I  think  we  ought  to  just  stop  and 
pay  tribute  to  a  significant  figure  in 
the  Senate  who  knows  how  to  sort  of 
raise  the  political  rubes,  if  you  will. 

But  when  you  really  look  at  the  pol- 
icy and  when  you  really  examine  what 
President  Clinton  is  doing,  there  is  no 
relationship  between  that  and  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  just 
talking  about. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  doing  is  pretty  transparent^- 
quoting  a  lot  of  Democrats,  turning  to 
now  Secretary  Bentsen.  turning  to  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 
pulling  their  words  out  from  the  debate 
several  years  ago:  and  even  turning,  in 
his  good  wisdom,  to  the  comments 
from  the  two  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts in  an  effort  somehow.  I  suppose, 
to  put  us  on  the  spot  and  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  there  is  something  we 
ought  to  be  embarrassed  about. 

Let  me  say.  point  blank  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  not  only  is 
there  nothing  to  be  embarrassed  about, 
but  the  policy  that  is  in  place  today  is 
tougher  than  the  policy  that  was  in 
place  with  President  Bush  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  policy  that  is  reflected 
in  the  very  document  that  he  reads 
from,  from  1992.  that  was  offered  by 
Senator  Mitchell.  Except  that  rather 
than  be  a  policy  that  is  pushed  exclu- 
sively under  the  banner  of  MFN.  this 
administration  has  wisely  chosen  to 
highlight  human  rights  under  the  ban- 
ner of  MFN.  and  work  on  the  issues  of 
proliferation  and  trade  on  separate 
tracks. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  measure  what  this  administra- 
tion has  done  in  1  year,  on  those  sepa- 
rate tracks,  versus  what  President 
Bush  or  President  Reagan  did  in  12 
years,  on  MFN.  Year  after  year  after 
year.  President  Bush  was  vetoing. 
President  Reagan  was  vetoing. 

This  administration  has  taken  sanc- 
tions which  the  Bush  administration 
never  was  willing  to  take,  on  trade  and 
on  missiles.  On  the  missile  transfer  it 
was  President  Clinton  who  put  in  the 
sanctions  on  the  sale  of  satellites.  And 
on  trade  most  recently,  we  went  to  the 
brink  of  a  trade  war  because  we  were 
willing  to  be  tough  on  unfair  trade 
practices  of  the  Chinese  in  the  trans- 
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shipment  of  textiles  through  Hong 
Kong  and  other  countries  to  the  United 
States.  And  we  got  something  out  of 
the  Chinese  through  that  separate 
track. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  a  June 
annual  process  of  MFN.  We  did  it  now. 
We  did  it  in  the  last  month. 

So,  in  point  of  fact.  President  Clinton 
has  a  tougher  policy,  a  working  policy, 
a  successful  policy  and  a  policy  that, 
just  because  it  does  not  fit  under  this 
one  banner  of  what  Senator  Mitchell 
and  many  of  us  supported  2  years  ago, 
does  not  mean  you  are  not  pushing 
those  same  issues  in  1994. 

Let  me  be  very,  very  precise  about 
this  so  we  understand  the  game  that  is 
being  offered  here  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  Senator  comes  to 
the  floor  and  he  quotes  Senator  MrrCH- 
ELL  and  says.  "Gee.  whiz,  if  it  was  good 
enough  for  George  Bush  it  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  President  Clinton." 

The  fact  is.  what  President  Clinton 
has  is  better  than  what  was  offered  to 
George  Bush.  And  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ought  to  understand 
the  distinction  of  what  has  happened 
now  versus  what  happened  then. 

Let  me  not  rely  on  my  statements 
and  my  rhetoric.  Let  me  read  directly 
from  the  President's  Executive  order 
which  is  the  judgment  of  today.  And 
let  us  compare  it  to  the  language  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  relies 
on. 

In  the  language  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  now  offered 
the  Senate,  saying  why  are  we  not 
doing  this  tough  stuff  now.  in  that  lan- 
guage we  were  required  to  take  appro- 
priate actions  to  deal  with  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  in  China 
and  Tibet. 

I  read  from  the  President's  Executive 
order  saying  that  Secretary  of  State 
cannot — cannot — recommend  that 

China  has  sufficiently  adhered— again. 
MFN — unless  it  takes  steps  to  adhere 
to  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights.  And  that  it  protects  Tibet's  dis- 
tinctive religious  and  cultural  herit- 
age. 

So  we  have  the  very  thing  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  today  on  human  rights 
singled  out  at  a  higher  order  of  priority 
than  you  had  in  the  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  pointing 
to. 

Then  the  bill  says,  "is  allowing  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  citizens  who 
desire  to  leave  China  for  reasons  of  re- 
ligious or  political  persecution.  " 

You  look  to  the  Executive  order  and 
it  says,  "Extension  will  substantially 
promote  the  freedom  of  emigration  ob- 
jectives of  section  402  of  the  act." 

So  you  have  the  precise  requirements 
of  emigration.  Then  you  look  further 
and  it  has  requirements  regarding  an 
accounting  and  release  of  people  who 
were  in  Tiananmen. 

We  have  been  getting  that  account- 
ing. It  is  almost  irrelevant  now  because 


we  know.  We  have  gotten  the  account- 
ing. The  accounting  is  ongoing  and  we 
forced  that  process.  In  fact  most  of 
them  are  now  out  of  jail.  Not  all  of 
them.  There  are  some  serving  sen- 
tences, and  we  are  still  struggling  on 
these  who  are  serving  sentences.  But 
their  release  and  visitation  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Executive  order. 

If  you  look  at  the  Executive  order  it 
says.  "The  Secretary  shall  also  deter- 
mine whether  China  has  made  progress 
with  respect  to  releasing  and  providing 
an  acceptable  accounting  for  Chinese 
citizens  imprisoned  or  detained  for  the 
nonviolent  expression  of  their  political 
and  religious  beliefs,  including  such  ex- 


officials,  I  met  with  Chris  Patten,  the 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, I  met  with  ministers  of  defense 
and  foreign  ministry  personnel  and 
others  in  China,  I  met  with  officials  in 
Kwangtung  and  so  forth. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  I  and  others— Secretary  Bent- 
sen  was  there.  Congressman  Gephardt 
was  there.  Senator  Johnston  and  the 
delegation  were  there — they  have  had 
an  enormous  transmission  of  messages 
in  the  last  month  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  United  States  present  administra- 
tion's position  on  human  rights,  which 
is  fully  embracing  all  of  the  compo- 
nents of  what  he  is  complaining  Sen- 


pression  of  beliefs  in  connection  with    ator  Mitchell  put  on  the  floor  2  years 


the    democracy    wall    in    Tiananmen 
Square.  " 

So  not  only  is  Tiananmen  Square  but 
all  freedom  of  expression  and  democ- 
racy efforts  and  rights  to  assemble,  et 
cetera,  taken  account  in  the  Executive 
order  just  as  they  were  in  the  language 
that  is  held  up  by  Senator  Helms. 

Next,  adhering  to  the  guidelines  and 
parameters  of  missile  technology.  OK. 
that  is  one  of  the  items  that  is  taken 
out  and  treated  separately:  but  which 
our  administration,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, has  taken  sanctions  on.  Con- 
trary to  anything  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration did. 

Then  you  point  to  the  joint  declara- 
tion on  Hong  Kong.  That  is  also  some- 
thing that  we  have  asserted  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  now  making  part  of  our  law. 
It  is  already  part  of  our  law.  We  have 
asserted  it  in  all  of  our  discussions 
with  the  Chinese.  In  fact,  in  Secretary 
Bentsen's  recent  visit  to  China  it  was 
front  and  center  as  one  of  the  points  of 
discussion. 

Then  you  have  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  to  obtain  an  accounting 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

I  might  point  out  that  China  has  just 
permitted  a  dig  to  take  place,  an  exca- 
vation and  exploration  on  the  Chinese 
border  near  Vietnam.  And  they  have 
further  permitted  us  to  have  coopera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  issue  of  Ameri- 
cans missing  from  that  war. 

The  next  item  is  ceasing  the  jam- 
ming of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 
That  is  the  item  in  the  Helms  bill. 

If  you  turn  to  the  Executive  order  it 
says  "Permitting  international  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  into  China." 
So  that  item  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

That  is  it.  That  is  the  Helms  bill,  en- 
tirely accounted  for  within  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  within  the  two  tracks 
which  we  are  operating  on,  on  trade 
and  on  the  issue  of  missile  technology 
transfer. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  came  back  from  a  week  in 
China— a  couple  of  days  in  Hong  Kong, 
in  Kwangtung  Province,  the  south 
provinces,  and  several  days  in  Beijing. 

I  met  with  dissidents,  I  met  with 
business  people,  I  met  with  Hong  Kong 


ago  but  which  somehow   is  in  a  dif- 
ferent standard  today. 

We  are  making  enormous  progress  on 
that.  In  certain  portions.  Not  enough 
progress  in  other  portions.  Emigration 
is  not  fundamentally  a  problem  today. 
They  are  allowing  people  to  leave 
China  and  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  That  is  being  served. 

On  the  issue  of  prison  labor  we  be- 
lieve we  have  made  enormous  progress, 
and  that  is  now  part  of  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  and  of  a  joint  process. 

On  intellectual  property  rights  we 
are  making  enormous  progress,  and 
there  is  now  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing and  they  are  promulgating 
new  laws  and  rules  in  China  with  trans- 
parency within  the  process,  so  we  will 
have  an  ability  to  enforce  the  law  and 
protect  our  rights. 

We  are  now  with  respect  to  the  visits 
to  the  prisons  still  discussing  that, 
issue  and  pushing  it.  But  I  believe  we' 
are  going  to  make  progress  on  that 
within  the  next  few  months.  While  I 
was  there  they  told  me  that  they  are 
planning  to  release  certain  political 
prisoners.  Indeed,  the  very  next  day 
after  the  meetings  I  had.  they  released 
people  in  Tibet.  It  is  not  enough  yet. 
but  it  is  a  process  that  is  working. 

So  to  suggest  that  somehow  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  this  administration, 
which  I  think  have  put  human  rights 
into  a  far  more  significant  bubble,  if 
you  will,  as  a  consequence  of  putting  it 
into  a  single  Executive  order  package, 
while  not  only  promising  to  follow 
through  on  the  missile  track  and  the 
trade  track  but.  in  fact, 
demonstratedly  having  followed 
through  on  that  track  far  more  than 
President  Bush  and  President  Reagan 
did— it  is  really  hard  to  understand 
where  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  coming  from  except  to  try  to  create 
some  kind  of  moment  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  does  not  work.  It  is  not  there. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  embarrassed 
about.  This  administration  is  proceed- 
ing forward  with  far  greater  vigor,  with 
far  more  focus,  and  with  far  more  fol- 
low through  than  either  administra- 
tion of  the  last  12  years.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ought  to 


be  here  congratulating  him.  He  may 
come  back  and  suggest,  "Well,  if  they 
are  doing  so  well,  why  don't  they  put  it 
all  into  this  one  message?"  That  is  not 
the  way  diplomacy  ought  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  United  States  Senate 
should  not  sit  here  and  undo  the  new 
initiative  of  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  which  they  engaged  in 
last  fall  with  the  Chinese.  We  should 
not  just  stand  here  and  suddenly  undo 
something  that  is  working. 

Last  fall,  they  initiated,  at  some 
risk,  a  new  dialog  with  the  Chinese  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  just  always  be  in  con- 
frontation status  with  large  nations  in 
the  world.  That  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant impressions  that  I  think  I 
came  back  with  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  Mr.  President. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  something  very  important.  He  said 
China  looks  after  China's  interests, 
just  as  we  look  after  our  interests  in 
the  United  States.  Those  words  are 
true.  China  will  look  after  China's  in- 
terest. The  question  is  how  far  you  can 
push  one  interest  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  rest  of  the  world,  up  against  Chi- 
na's real  bottom-line  interests,  and 
how  much  leverage  do  we  in  truth  have 
or  believe  we  have  to  be  able  to  do 
that. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  learned 
in  20  years  now  of  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent countries  in  Asia— and  I  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  efforts  in  the 
Philippines;  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam  and  now  more  recently  have 
begun  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
issue  of  China  and  Indonesia— we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  all  in  a 
different  position  today  than  we  were 
yesterday  and  in  a  different  position 
yesterday  than  we  were  a  month  ago 
and  a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago. 

A  remarkable  process  of  change  is 
going  on  in  China.  There  is  no  turning 
back  for  China.  This  huge  country  with 
a  population  one-quarter  of  the  globe, 
1.2  billion  people  and  growing  at  a  rate 
that  exceeds  the  imagination,  has  the 
fastest  economic  grrowth  of  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  this  planet,  growing  at  20 
percent  in  some  provinces,  growing  at 
11  or  12  percent  as  a  nation. 

In  those  provinces  where  they  are 
growing  and  where  there  are  now  busi- 
nesses from  all  over  the  world,  their 
people  are  beginning  to  think  dif- 
ferently, behave  differently,  and  enjoy 
a  different  set  of  rights. 

I  met  with  American  businesses  and 
foreign  businesses  there.  I  asked  them 
what  happens  to  the  Chinese  person 
who  comes  into  the  company.  Do  they 
get  paid  differently?  Do  they  work 
under  different  rules?  Do  they  have  dif- 
ferent opportunities?  And  the  answers 
to  those  questions  in  every  case  is,  yes. 
not  only  that  but  because  of  this  tran- 
sition, people  who  used  to  have  to  get 
the  permission  of  their  so-called  work 


unit  to  be  able  to  leave  one  place  of 
business  and  go  work  somewhere  else 
are  today  able  just  to  quit  a  job  and  go 
out  and  find  a  job  somewhere  else  and 
work  somewhere  else. 

A  lot  of  fancy  cars  are  turning  up  in 
Kwangtung  Province  and  in  other  prov- 
inces on  the  coast.  A  lot  of  people  are 
making  money.  In  fact,  the  Peoples 
Liberation  Army,  the  PLA.  is  busily 
involved  today  in  making  a  lot  of 
money.  They  are  investing.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Army  has  been  told  by  the 
central  government  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  fundamentally  pay 
for  a  lot  of  stuff:  they  have  to  go  out 
and  earn  money  to  support  themselves. 
Only  7  percent  of  their  budget  goes  into 
the  military.  They  are  trying  to  mod- 
ernize in  some  regards. 

But  much  is  changing  in  China. 
Every  person  I  talked  to  in  every  part 
of  Asia  indicated  to  me  that  they  can- 
not turn  back  without  some  wrenching, 
extraordinary,  convoluted  confronta- 
tion that  would  rip  the  country  apart 
and  have  enormous  implications  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  personally  come  to  question- 
while  I  voted  for  MFN  many.  many, 
many  times  and  it  was  the  right  policy 
all  the  way  along  and  it  is  the  right 
policy  this  year.  now.  it  is  still  cor- 
rect— I  can  see  a  point  soon  where  we 
should  recognize  that  China  is  in  a 
post-Tiananmen  period.  The  transition 
has  already  begun  from  Deng  Xiaoping. 
We  should  understand  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  may  be  that  we  need  to  begin  to 
think  about  dealing  with  different  is- 
sues in  a  different  way. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that  now  or 
make  that  speech  now,  but  I  am  going 
to  suggest  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  our  adminis- 
tration is  on  a  sensible  course  that  is 
sensitive  to  this  change  in  the  region, 
sensitive  to  other  decisions  that  other 
countries  are  making. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  one. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  France  just  re- 
cently decided  that  he  is  not  only  visit- 
ing China  but  that  they  made  a  new  de- 
cision on  the  sale  of  weapons  to  Tai- 
wan, and  they  are  going  into  China. 
What  you  see  is  raw  economic  power 
speaking.  You  are  going  to  see  that,  I 
suggest,  more  and  more  in  the  relation- 
ships of  countries  in  that  region  as 
they  emerge  as  huge  producers  and 
suppliers  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
as  a  major  market  for  infrastructure, 
for  communications,  for  enormous  op- 
portunities to  change. 

I  am  not  sure  the  United  States  can 
go  it  alone,  if  you  will,  with  unilateral, 
sort  of  gun-at-the-head  policies  that 
open  up  the  opportunities  for  a  whole 
lot  of  other  countries  to  go  do  what 
they  want  to  do  while  we  sit  here  tying 
things  to  certain  standards  of  behavior 
that  others  are  not  Willi:.?  to  nec- 
essarily stand  up  for  and  which  raise 
serious  questions  abuat  the  inter- 
national community's  resolve  on  these 
issues.  That,  too,  is  another  issue. 


The  fact  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fun- 
damentally makes  mischief  with  the 
current  policy  of  this  administration 
that  is  stronger  than  the  policy  of  the 
prior  two  administrations  and  that  is 
working.  We  in  the  Senate  should  not 
send  China  a  mixed  message  that  some- 
how suggests  that  the  track  the  admin- 
istration is  on  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  or  has  not  been 
working.  That  would  be  contrary  to  re- 
ality, and  it  would  also  be  contrary  to 
common  sense  in  terms  of  the  course 
that  we  are  on. 

The  bottom  line  is.  and  I  say  this 
with  great  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  because  he  and  I  have 
worked  on  human  rights  issues  with  re- 
spect to  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  I  agree  with  him  on 
his  concern  for  it.  but  his  concern  is 
being  met  by  this  administration, 
which  has  cleverly  focused  on  human 
rights  within  the  context  of  MFN, 
heightened  the  visibility  on  those  is- 
sues, achieved  already  some  measure  of 
progress  toward  meeting  it,  and  has 
proven  its  willingness  to  follow 
through  on  the  two  other  areas  of  trade 
and  of  missile  proliferation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  his  amendment  is  unnecessary  if 
his  goal  is  truly  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  China,  and  his  amendment  is 
certainly  unnecessary  if  its  goal  is  sim- 
ply to  try  to  prove  a  political  point 
that  is  both  inappropriate  and  unjusti- 
fiable. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore I  begin,  let  me  make  it  clear  to  the 
Chair  and  anybody  else  that  might  be 
listening,  including  the  folks  watching 
on  television,  that  John  Kerry  and  I 
are  very,  very  good  friends.  We  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  party.  We  do  not 
have  exactly  the  same  philosophy.  But 
as  far  as  I  know,  we  have  always  agreed 
to  disagree  agreeably.  I  sat  in  the 
cloakroom  and  listened  to  a  good  part 
of  his  rebuttal  to  my  comments  about 
the  pending  amendment.  Then  I  went 
down,  and  got  a  bowl  of  clam  chowder. 
I  recommend  it.  if  you  have  not  had 
lunch.  It  is  not  Boston  clam  chowder, 
but  it  is  very  good. 

But  it  sort  of  surprised  me  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  that  I 
was  transparent,  whatever  that  means, 
in  offering  this  amendment. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  we  ought 
to  have  truth  in  advertising.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  that  if  the  administration 
is  doing  all  of  the  fine  things  he  said  it 
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is  doing  with  reference  to  relations 
with  China,  then  he  ought  to  welcome 
this  amendment  and  be  just  as  enthu- 
siastic for  it  now  as  he  was  when 
George  Mitchell,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  offered  his  legislation 
back  during  the  Bush  administration. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  sensitivity  for  the  administration 
to  be  differed  with  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  differed  with  my  administra- 
tion. I  did  it  publicly,  and  I  did  it  on 
this  floor,  when  George  Bush  was 
President.  And  I  am  still  doing  it.  I 
would  do  it  right  now. 

If  I  offended  the  Senator  by  criticiz- 
ing the  Clinton  administration,  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  simply  yield  for  a  dialog 
on  this? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Sure. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  asks  a  good 
question.  Why  would  you  not.  if  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  all  these  good 
things,  want  to  accept  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  has  offered?  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment-— I  do  not  disagree  with 
anything  the  Senator  has  in  the 
amendment  in  terms  of  substance,  as  I 
just  described. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachussetts  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Madam  President.  I  did  indeed  vote  for 
it.  I  pressed  for  each  of  these  items 
today.  The  reason  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  would  not  want  to  embrace  it  in 
the  form  the  Senator  has  it  here  is  that 
it  conditions  MFN  on  all  of  those 
items,  and  the  President  has  chosen  to 
condition  MFN  on  the  human  rights 
but  push  the  other  two  items  sepa- 
rately. 

That  is  the  distinction.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  the  floor.  We  are 
just  talking  in  a  friendly  fashion. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  not  what  the 
current  President  said.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, when  he  was  campaigning  in  1992. 
He  just  lambasted  Bush.  And  as  I  said 
in  my  remarks.  I  applauded  what  he 
said.  Did  I  not  say  that? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  certainly 
did  say  that.  He  probably  said  a  lot  of 
things  in  his  own  campaign  that  he 
might  not  want  to  be  held  accountable 
for  today  if  they  were  absolutely  fol- 
lowed through  on. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  if  the  President  is 
achieving  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wants,  is  it  more  important  to 
simply  go  back  to  the  campaign  and 
try  to  formulate  a  policy  around  that, 
or  is  it  important  to  embrace  the  fact 
that  he  is  accomplishing  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  my  friend  will  yield.  I 
am  not  suggesting  we  go  back  to  the 
campaign  at  all.  I  am  just  pointing  out 


that  the  President  took  a  stronger  po- 
sition then.  If  he  wants  to  get  some 
others,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  ChinayMFN  matter,  and 
privately  tell  us  what  he  is  doing  that 
is  so  great,  I  will  keep  it  a  secret.  I  will 
not  discuss  it  with  the  media  or  any- 
body else. 

But  I  am  just  operating  on  what  I  am 
able  to  see.  just  as  we  operated  when 
George  Bush  was  President. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  both  answer 
him  and  ask  him  a  question.  He  has 
asked  me  what  the  President  is  doing 
that  is  so  great.  I  have  listed  precisely 
how  every  component,  the  Senator's 
human  rights  components,  of  this  is 
embraced  in  the  Executive  order.  So 
the  President  is  doing  nothing  dif- 
ferently from  what  the  Senator  pro- 
posed in  his  amendment.  He  is  doing 
nothing  differently  in  his  Executive 
order. 

The  only  other  two  items  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  pertain  to  missile 
technology  which  he  is  addressing  in 
the  same  track  with  sanctions.  The 
question  of  the  missile  technology  is 
one  side,  and  the  trade  issue  is  being 
dealt  with  on  a  separate  track.  The 
trade  issue,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
just  had  this  very  significant  clash 
over  the  textiles.  They  are  prepared  to 
bring  extremely  strong  sanctions 
against  China.  They  had  emergency 
meetings,  and  before  the  January  15 
deadline  China  backed  down. 

So  each  of  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  are  in 
fact  not  only  being  addressed  but  are 
embraced  in  the  current  policy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Massachussetts  ought  to  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Let  us  just 
pass  it  over  a  voice  vote  and  be  done 
with  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, clearly  what  the  Senator  is  doing 
is  trying  to  change  the  administra- 
tion's approach  as  it  i  j  stated  uo  the 
Chinese  and  as  it  is,  indeed. 

The  Senator  shakes  his  head.  But  the 
Senator  is  taking  back  trade  and  tak- 
ing back  missile  technology  and  condi- 
tioning MFN  specifically  on  both  of 
those.  That  is  the  language  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  beg 
my  friend's  pardon.  Maybe,  like  the 
three  blind  men  from  Hindustan  who 
were  trying  to  describe  an  elephant, 
each  of  us  is  seeing  it  our  way. 

But  China  is  sitting  back  laughing  at 
us.  They  are  sitting  back  laughing  at 
us.  and  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
do  things  that  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses. 

Let  me  say  that  I  applaud  thus  far 
the  position  that  the  administration 
has  taken  with  respect  to  textiles.  But 
that  hand  has  not  been  played  out  yet, 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  saying,  and  this  Senate 


said,  ""Just  a  minute  here.  Red  China. 
This  is  the  way  we  still  feel." 

The  former  Federal  Judge  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said  it 
right.  I  think  we  ought  to  just  keep  on 
saying  it  until  they  do. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  will  stay  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment here — 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  stay  with  my 
friend  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that. 

Madam  President,  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Senator's  amendment — and  I 
know  he  knows  it,  but  I  want  to  put  it 
in  the  Record — says: 

Policy  regarding  the  conditions  which  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  should  meet  to  continue  to  receive 
nondiscriminatory  most-favored-nation 

treatment. 

In  other  words,  that  follows;  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  are  conditions 
which  China  must  meet  to  get  MFN. 
What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  mis- 
sile technology  behavior  and  trade  pol- 
icy behavior  are  part  of  whether  or  not 
they  get  MFN. 

President  Clinton  has  distinctly  sep- 
arated those  three  tracts.  He  has  condi- 
tioned MFN  on  the  human  rights 
record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  defer 
a  moment,  I  want  to  be  sure  the  Chair 
knows  who  has  the  floor.  Will  the  Chair 
state  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  not  abuse  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  No.  I  just  wanted 
that  clear. 

Mr.  KERRY.  So  when  the  Senator 
says  to  me:  Why  should  we  not  just 
pass  this?  Why  should  we  not  accept 
this?  Why  would  the  President  not 
want  to  embrace  this?  It  is  because  the 
President  has  personally  decided  he 
thinks  he  can  get  more  out  of  China 
and  progress  further  by  tying  MFN  to 
human  rights  and  by  proceeding  in  two 
other  forums,  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
the  missile  technology  and  the  issue  of 
the  trade  labor  violations. 

I  respectfully  say  to  my  colleague 
that  is  working.  And  to  now  change  it 
in  one  fell  swoop  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  try  to  send  a  contrary  message 
would.  No.  1,  be  an  inappropriate  and  a 
wrongful  intrusion  by  the  Senate  in 
the  prerogatives  of  the  President.  No. 
2.  it  would  be  contrary  to  good,  com- 
mon sense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
what  the  President  is  doing  is  working. 

So  if  the  Senator  really  wants  to 
achieve  what  is  in  here.  I  would  like  to 
join  with  him.  I  suggest  that  we  try  to 
construct  a  message  to  China  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can  join  jointly  now  on  the 
floor  to  put  together  a  message  that 
embraces  all  of  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  say  here,  which  is  that  China 
must  improve  in  these  areas.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  Let  us  contain  each 


of  the  sections  of  human  rights,  which 
we  know  to  be  of  importance  to  us. 
which  the  President  has  set  forward  in 
the  Executive  order;  but  let  us  respect 
the  right  of  the  President  to  proceed  in 
these  two  other  courses,  while  simulta- 
neously saying  to  China,  as  we  ought 
to,  that  we  expect  improvement  in  this 
area  of  missile  technology,  transfer, 
and  in  proliferation,  and  we  expect  im- 
provement with  respect  to  the  section 
of  trade  violations. 

If  we  did  that,  I  think  we  would  wind 
up  sending  the  very  message  he  is  seek- 
ing to  send  to  China  without  being  dis- 
ruptive to  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. That  would  be  constructive  for 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  Senator  finished? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  pursuing  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  entertain  any- 
thing the  Senator  would  bring  to  me. 
He  is  a  very  bright,  young  man,  and  I 
enjoy  working  with  him,  but 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  has  been 
extremely  gracious,  and  I  appreciate 
the  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  Executive  order  which  can 
be  changed  tomorrow.  By  the  way,  I 
am  not  among  those  who  would  abdi- 
cate this  matter  to  the  executive 
branch,  because  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. Otherwise,  we  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  MFN.  So  we  do  have  a 
stake  in  this  thing,  and  we  do  have  a 
responsibility.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
surrender  my  responsibilities. 

The  Executive  order  requires  only  a 
"no"  recommendation  if  China  does 
not  adhere  to  the  1992  labor  agreement 
and  if  China  cannot  meet  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  waiver.  That  is  it.  Everything 
else  is  merely  something  to  be  consid- 
ered. If  China  does  nothing,  under  this 
Executive  order,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  required  to  issue  a  "no"  rec- 
ommendation. So  where  does  that 
leave  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Out  in  left  field,  if  we  do  nothing.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  a  stand.  If  the 
President  wants  to  say  to  the  hier- 
archy over  in  Beijing  that  you  have 
these  fellows  like  Jesse  Helms  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  requiring  this,  that  is  fine. 
You  and  I  are  going  to  work  this  out — 
and  nobody  will  applaud  louder  than  I 
when  we  are  done.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  relin- 
quish our  stand  one  iota.  The  Execu- 
tive order,  by  the  way — we  researched 
that  a  little  bit— is  substantially  weak- 
er than  S.  806. 

My  amendment  is  only  a  sense  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  is  correct,  and  I 
intended  that;  but  even  though  most 
senses  of  the  Senate  are  like  kissing 
your  sister,  they  do  not  mean  any- 
thing, in  this  case  it  means  something 
because  it  is  conveyed  to  the  people 
who  need  it  conveyed  to,  that  we  are 
watching,  in  addition  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  executive  branch  in 
general.  Does  the  Senator  want  my 
amendment  to  be  stronger  than  it  is? 


Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  this 
Senator  would  enjoy  working  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  try  to 
see  if  we  cannot  construct  a  message. 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  mes- 
sage. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  MFN  debate  now.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  construct  a  new  MFN 
policy  now.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to 
find  a  way  to  constructively  bolster 
the  efforts  of  the  administration,  rec- 
ognizing that  this  debate  is  going  to 
occur  in  3  or  4  months.  We  are  going  to 
have  this  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  administration  is  going  to 
have  to  make  this  judgment.  This  is 
not  yet  the  time  for  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  this  judgment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yes.  I  recommend  re- 
spectfully. Madam  President,  to  my 
colleague  that  we  try  to  construct  now 
a  message  that  is  less  confrontational 
internally  between  us  and  more  con- 
structive externally  toward  the  Chi- 
nese, that  all  Senators  could  join  to- 
gether on  this  bill,  which  is  not  really 
the  appropriate  moment  to  have  the 
MFN  debate.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
constructive  effort,  and  I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  not  want  to  dimin- 
ish any  of  the  concepts  that  are  con- 
tained within  the  bill  that  I  once  voted 
for,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  our  ap- 
proach. It  is  just  a  question  of  the  for- 
mulation and  structure  of  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template having  that  ready  for  us  to 
examine  by  maybe  Monday  morning? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  that  would  be 
appropriate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  again  that  I 
am  always  interested  in  hearing  what 
the  Senator  has  to  say  and  what  he  has 
to  propose.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me 
to  take  any  other  position.  But  I  do  not 
quite  understand,  nor  do  I  share  the 
Senator's  position  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  confrontational  with  the  Com- 
munist Chinese. 

Mr.  KERRY.  No.  I  beg  to  differ.  It  is 
not  a  question  of— I  am  talking  about 
confrontational  between  ourselves  and 
our  administration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing that  I  am  being  confrontational 
with  whom? 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  policy  contained  within 
the  Senator's  amendment  is,  by  defini- 
tion, confrontational  with  current  pol- 
icy, because  the  Senator  is  proposing  a 
different  approach  than  the  adminis- 
tration, a  different  approach  only  in 
structure,  not  in  substance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  the  floor.  But  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
quite  understand  his  position  on  that 
because  this  is  a  very  fine  document 
written  by  and  introduced  by  a  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
in  April  1993.  True  enough  it  was  first 
introduced  during  a  different  set  of  cir- 


cumstances with  a  different  President. 
But  as  I  have  said  ad  nauseum  so  many 
times,  I  disagreed  with  President  Bush. 
He  had  gone  over  to  China  and  he  had 
certain  attitudes  which  I  understood, 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  say  yea,  yea, 
yea,  you  said  so  and  so. 

I  just  thought  George  Mitchell  was 
right  then,  and  1  think  what  he  said 
then  is  right  now.  1  do  not  see  where  it 
is  unacceptably  confrontational. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  was  about  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  could  simply  say. 
George  Mitchell  was  right  then  and 
he  is  right  now.  These  are  indeed 
strong  sentiments  that  we  ought  to  be 
expressing. 

The  problem,  and  I  say  again,  is  the 
administration  has  appropriately  cho- 
sen, appropriately  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  their  right  and  they  initiate  foreign 
policy,  and  has  appropriately  chosen  to 
try  a  new  initiative  with  the  Chinese,  a 
new  dialog.  That  new  dialog  is  predi- 
cated on  the  notion  that  they  separate 
out  the  missile  proliferation  questions 
and  the  labor  standards  trade  ques- 
tions, they  will  separate  them  from  the 
human  rights,  but  all  of  the  same  con- 
cepts contained  in  Senator  Mitchell's 
original  bill,  which  I  voted  for.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  voted  for, 
we  voted  for.  all  of  those  concepts  are 
contained  in  the  current  policy.  They 
are  simply  being  offered  in  a  different 
framework. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  tries 
to  bring  them  back  into  one  frame- 
work, and  that  is  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion. That  is  what  is  creating  the  con- 
frontation. 

The  administration  does  not  want  to 
put  them  in  one  House.  They  think 
they  can  be  more  successful  in  achiev- 
ing what  the  Senator  wants  by  pro- 
ceeding down  the  two  tracks. 

I  am  merely  saying  let  us  try  to  see 
if  we  can  embrace  the  goals  that  we 
want  to  achieve,  send  a  strong  message 
to  the  Chinese,  but  do  it  in  a  way  that 
emboldens  the  administration  and 
frankly  empowers  them  to  be  able  to 
achieve  what  we  want,  rather  than 
send  a  decisive  note.  I  think  we  can  do 
that,  and  I  would  like  to  try. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  we  can.  Nothing 
would  suit  me  better  than  to  take  an 
honorable  position  against  what  is 
going  on  in  Red  China.  Do  not  pussy- 
foot around  as  happened  during  the 
Bush  administration  when  those  guys 
went  over  there  and  drank  the  cham- 
pagne. I  did  not  like  that  at  all.  They 
ground  that  student  under  that  tank, 
made  mush  out  of  him.  and  all  other 
sorts  of  things. 

And  the  latest — do  we  have  the  latest 
human  rights  report  somewhere?  They 
are  not  doing  a  thing  on  human  rights, 
nothing.  Freedom  House  ranked  Com- 
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munist  China  as  1  of  the  terrible  20 
human  rights  abusers  along  with  North 
Korea.  Iran,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  Af- 
ghanistan, among  others. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  try  to  share 
with  me  and  encourage  me  to  join  him 
in  a  draft  that  does  not  offend  some  of 
the  people  in  Beijing,  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  accept  that,  but  let  us  look  at 
what  you  have. 

Now.  I  looked  at  the  parliamentary 
situation  after  I  read  for  the  first  time 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  any 
votes  after  the  two  we  had  earlier.  I 
had  not  been  notified  about  that  until 
I  saw  it  over  there  and  over  there.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  knew 
that.  I  thought  we  could  have  a  vote 
this  afternoon  on  this.  But  you  have  a 
right  to  second  degree  whether  I  go 
along  or  not. 

But  if  the  Senator  is  suggesting  to 
me  that  he  and  I  work  together  and  our 
respective  staffs  work  together  and  try 
to  come  up  with  something  that  is 
meaningful.  I  accept  his  offer  with 
gratitude. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  try  to  do  that.  I  think 
that  is  an  important  way  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed and  if  we  cannot  have  a  meeting 
of  the  minds,  obviously,  as  the  Senator 
said,  I  do  have  a  right  to  second  degree. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Sure. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  want  to  protect 
that  right,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. I  think  it  would  be  good  for  us 
to  send  a  message.  My  own  opinion  is. 
and  I  can  tell  you  this  from  having 
come  back  and  met  with  the  Chinese, 
what  is  in  the  Executive  order  offends 
them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad. 

Mr.  KERRY.  And  the  Senator  should 
be  glad. 

So  I  am  saying  that  there  is  plenty 
already  on  the  table  that  they  could 
find  offensive,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  way  for  us  to  put  together  an 
approach  here  that  ought  to  rec- 
ommend the  best  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  undoing  the  next  3  or  4 
months  of  effort  of  this  administration. 
That  is  not  a  long  time.  I  think,  for  the 
Senator  to  wait  to  make  the  measure- 
ment that  we  are  all  going  to  make. 
This  issue  is  going  to  be  joined  in  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  I  would  hate  to 
see  us  get  hung  up  over  it  here  today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  propose  that  we 
do.  Now,  my  folks  are  passing  me  notes 
just  as  the  Senator's  folks  are  passing 
him  notes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  read  my  notes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  confess  a  lot  of  what  I 
know  is  in  their  heads. 

But  the  point  that  they  suggest  that 
I  make  to  the  Senator  at  this  moment 
is  that  the  President's  Executive  order 
and  the  President's  report  to  Congress 
that  follows  that  order  reflect  all  of 
the  provisions  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not  quite  hear  all  of  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  saying 
we  are  just  packing  all  the  things  in 
and  the  President  is  trying  to  work  to 
this  aspect  and  this  aspect  and  that  as- 
pect separately. 

That  is  not  the  way  I  am  advised  that 
the  President's  Executive  order  and  his 
report  to  Congress  are  comprised. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  may  say  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  in  all  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  I  had  when  I  was  in  China  I 
met  with  our  entire  staff  of  field  team 
and  I  had  conversations  with  their 
ministry,  with  various  of  their  min- 
isters. They  understand  that  Executive 
order  to  contain  all  seven  of  those 
items.  They  are,  in  fact,  hearing  us  re- 
iterate on  a  consistent  basis  because 
they  understand  that  the  Senate  is  not 
going  to  make  a  judgment  based  on  one 
or  two.  The  Senate  is  going  to  make  a 
judgment  on  all  of  those  items. 

In  fact,  a  great  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  us  who  were 
there  about  the  question  of  progress  in 
those  areas. 

So  I  do  not  think  if  you  listen  to  peo- 
ple in  Hong  Kong  who  are  concerned 
about  the  loss  on  MFN,  or  you  listen  to 
the  Chinese  officials  or  to  others,  there 
is  no  question  at  this  point  in  time 
that  they  have  the  message  that  they 
have  not  sufficiently  responded  yet  and 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  high  stand- 
ard applied. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  they  sought  to  persuade 
the  Senator  of  that. 

The  Senator  cannot  go  into  their 
heads  and  know  what  he  really  is 
thinking.  I  think  they  are  smirking  be- 
hind their  hands. 

But  I  repeat,  it  is  not  valid  to  say 
that  the  President's  Executive  order 
and  report  to  Congress  depart  in  any 
way  from  the  substance  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  will  say  again  what 
I  said  earlier  that  the  Executive  order 
requires  only  a  no  recommendation  if 
China  fails  to  comply  with  the  1992 
prison  labor  agreement,  for  example,  or 
the  Jackson-Vanik  waiver. 

There  is  no  binding  human  rights  re- 
quirement. The  Executive  order  is  just 
an  Executive  order,  and  the  President 
can  withdraw  it,  change  it,  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to. 

But  what  this  Congress  does  when  it 
approves  a  resolution,  even  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
then  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  Senate  will  be  on 
record. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  to  let  us  see 
what  can  be  worked  out  over  the  week- 
end. At  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  that  I  have  been  stimulated  by 
this  conversation  with  the  Senator.  I 
promise  the  Senator  we  will  take  seri- 
ous note  of  whatever  recommendation 
the  Senator  provides  to  us. 


Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Helms  amendment  on 
Chinese  refugees.  I  commend  Senator 
Helms  for  taking  action  to  correct  this 
flaw  in  U.S.  policy. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  particular 
abuse  of  its  citizens  by  the  Chinese 
Government  when  we  have  the  power 
to  help.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  stepped  up  its  repres- 
sion of  their  people  through  policies 
which  force  families  to  limit  their  chil- 
dren to  one.  They  do  this  by  forcing 
women  to  undergo  abortions,  and  both 
men  and  women  to  be  sterilized.  Many 
women  are  even  cruelly  forced  to  have 
abortions  often  late  in  term  in  order  to 
prosecute  this  one-child  policy. 

Earlier  this  year  we  heard  reports  of 
another  new  horror  taking  place  in 
China.  In  order  to  ensure  the  births  of 
only  perfect  babies,  a  new  Chinese  law 
would  require  mothers  to  undergo  ge- 
netic testing  of  their  fetuses.  This  is  a 
requirement,  not  a  voluntary  personal 
choice  as  in  the  United  States.  Even 
more  horrible  is  the  fact  that,  should 
the  results  of  these  test  reveal  that  the 
child  might  be  born  with  a  disability, 
the  mother  is  forced  to  terminate  the 
pregnancy. 

I  don't  think  anyone  will  disagree 
that  these  measures  are  abominable. 
While  we  may  have  no  power  to  dictate 
Chinese  policy,  we  can  acknowledge 
the  fear  which  moves  them  to  escape 
such  oppressive  policies  •  by  helping 
them  enter  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  grant  asylum 
to  those  Chinese  who  come  to  the 
United  States  because  they  fear  perse- 
cution by  China  for  refusing  to  abort  a 
pregnancy  or  undergo  sterilization.  It 
gives  this  group  of  refugees  equivalent 
status  as  those  fleeing  for  political  dis- 
sent. 

Madam  President,  in  1989,  Members 
may  recall  an  amendment  dealing  with 
this  same  subject  we  voted  on  in  this 
body  which  passed  95  to  0.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Helms  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  that  language.  Although  the 
1989  vote  followed  closely  after  the  Chi- 
nese massacre  of  students  at 
Tiananmen  Square,  we  should  be  no 
less  willing  today  to  take  action  to  as- 
sist people  on  whom  an  enormous  in- 
justice is  being  perpetrated. 

Until  a  year  ago  it  was  a  matter  of 
Justice  Department  Policy  to  grant  fa- 
vorable immigration  status  to  Chinese 
coming  to  the  United  States  under 
these  circumstances.  However,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  chose  to  reverse  this  deci- 
sion, and  rescinded  a  directive  issued 
by  Attorney  General  William  Barr 
shortly  before  he  left  office  which  laid 
out  the  implementing  regulations. 

For  a  year  now  it  has  been  United 
States  policy  to  deport  Chinese  who 
fled  China's  coercive  one-child  per  fam- 
ily policy.  I  frankly  couldn't  under- 
stand why  President  Clinton  made  such 
a  decision.  Although  a  recent  case  in- 


volving a  Chinese  man  who  left  China 
revealed  his  reasoning.  The  Clinton 
Justice  Department  wrote  in  its  brief 
that  involuntary  sterilization  was  not 
a  manifestation  of  Communist  Doc- 
trine, a  punishment  for  Chinese  dis- 
sidents, or  a  form  of  persecution  on  the 
basis  of  political  opinion  because  Mr. 
Guo  had  not  been  singled  out  for  perse- 
cution. China's  population  policies,  the 
administration  reasoned,  were  applied 
equally  to  all  citizens  and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  viewed  as  a  political  dis- 
senter. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  judge  in  Al- 
exandria ruled  against  the  administra- 
tion in  a  decision  handed  down  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  He  declared  that  "Political 
opinion  encompasses  an  individual's 
views  regarding  procreation."  He  called 
China's  policy  of  involuntary  steriliza- 
tion an  egregious  infringement  on  the 
fundamental  right  to  procreate.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  judge  ruled  that  Mr. 
Guo's  opposition  to  Chinese  practice 
equals  political  opinion. 

Madam  President,  I  don't  think  we 
needed  a  Federal  judge  to  tell  us  that 
opposing  China  policy  on  forced  abor- 
tions and  sterilization  is  akin  to  politi- 
cal dissent. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  that  such  a  policy  would 
open  the  doors  to  thousands  of  Chinese 
immigrants  entering  the  United  States 
But  the  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  from  1992.  4.803 
refugees  from  China  were  apprehended 
by  the  INS.  Of  this  number.  654  were 
given  grants  of  asylum  by  immigration 
judges.  Although  the  INS  did  not  keep 
strict  statistics  on  the  asylum  claims, 
rough  estimates  indicate  that  only 
about  100  applied  for  asylum  based  on 
fear  of  the  forced  abortion  policies. 
Even  if  the  numbers  were  double  that 
or  more  it  would  hardly  be  an  over- 
whelming number  to  bring  such  con- 
cern. In  any  event,  this  amendment 
limits  the  numbers  who  can  apply  for 
asylum  on  this  claim  to  1.000  a  year. 

Madam  President,  the  issue  at  stake 
is  not  one  of  whether  one  supports  or 
opposes  abortion,  but  rather  one  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  the  horror  of  these  pro- 
grams of  coercion  in  China,  and  took  a 
stand  on  behalf  of  people  willing  to 
risk  everything  to  evade  this  type  of 
oppression.  I  hope  Members  will  once 
again  be  willing  to  cast  a  vote,  as  95 
Members  did  in  1989.  and  extend  to 
these  Chinese  a  preferential  immigra- 
tion status. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  ask  by  way  of  video  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  collegues  prepared  to 
bring  any  amendments  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  We  may  have  an  en  bloc 
amendment  that  we  are  prepared  to 
proceed  forward  on. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  have 
some  remarks  on  the  amendnnent  con- 


cerning Senator  Helms,  if  I  may  speak 
for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  I  have  stood  together 
over  the  years  in  our  condemnation  of 
China's  noncompliance  with  inter- 
national weapons  treaties,  to  their  hor- 
rific human  rights  record  in  Tibet  and 
against  their  own  people,  to  their  use 
of  forced  labor  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  so  on. 

We  share  a  deep  regard  and  affection 
for  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
together  have  welcomed  him  on  several 
occasions  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation providing  for  VOA  broadcasts. 
Fulbright  scholarships,  and  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolutions  expressing  our 
support  to  those  suffering  under  op- 
pressive Chinese  rule  and  urging  a 
United  States  policy  that  would  put 
some  teeth  in  our  commitment  to  back 
them  up. 

However,  I  do  not  support  Senator 
Helm's  amendment  to  increase  the 
conditions  China  must  meet  before 
MFN  can  be  renewed  this  spring.  Every 
provision  in  this  amendment  is  a  good 
one.  and  China  should  comply  with 
them  all.  But  we  should  not  build 
United  States-China  relations  solely 
around  MFN. 

President  Clinton,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  carefully  crafted 
last  year's  MFN  renewal  to  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  improving  China's  human 
rights  performance.  We  have  seen  some 
incremental  improvements  and  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  see 
more. 

We  are  now  6  months  into  the  1-year 
conditional  MFN  extension.  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  be  operating  in  good 
faith  to  up  the  ante  at  the  half  way 
point  and  still  permit  us  to  up  the  ante 
at  some  future  date,  if  we  so  choose. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  where  we  stand 
with  respect  to  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  proceed  forward  on  the 
en  bloc  amendments,  if  we  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  get  that 
out  of  the  way. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1292  THROUGH  1314.  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  send  to  the  desk  en  bloc  23  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  their  immediate 
consideration  en  bloc;  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc:  and  that  explanatory 
statements  regarding  these  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  will 
simply  observe,  lest  anybody  wants  to 
know  what  is  going  on  with  23  amend- 
ments being  adopted  en  bloc,  these  are 
technical  amendments  and  they  do  not 
address  any  substantive  areas  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Have  we  voted  on  those  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1292  through 
1314),  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
amendment  no.  1292 
Technical  Amendments  to  S.  1281 

SEC.  101(b).  LIMrrATION& 

In  subsection  lOKbXlKA).  page  8.  line  8, 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; 

In  subsection  101(b)(1)(B).  page  8.  line  13, 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; 

In  subsection  101(b)(2),  page  8,  line  20, 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; and 

In  subsection  101(b)(3).  page  9.  line  1.  strike 
"available",  and  insert  "appropriated". 

SEC.    104.    MIGRATION    AND    REFUGEE    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

In  subsection  (A)(1)(B).  page  12.  line  13. 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated". 

SEC.  114.  INTERNATIONAL  UTIGATION  FUND. 

Strike  the  two  sentences  starting  on  page 
18.  line  3  and  ending  on  page  18,  line  7  (viz., 
"The  ILF  shall  be  available  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts.  Amounts  so 
provided  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.")  and  insert 
the  following: 

"The  ILF  may  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  Funds  otherwise  available 
to  the  Department  for  the  purp)oses  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  credited  to  the  ILF.". 
SEC.  115.  PROHIBITION  ON  DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

In  subsection  (b).  on  page  21,  line  4.  strike 
"on"  and  insert  "of;  and 

In  subsection  (d).  on  page  23,  line  1.  strike 
"OF"  and  insert  "AND'. 

SEC.    116.    EMERGENCIES    IN    THE    DHPLOMATIC 
AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Insert    after     "striking"     the     following: 
""and  the  Foreign  Service":  and  by  strik- 
ing". 
SEC.  lia  VISAS. 

In  section  U8(a)(3).  on  page  25.  line  10, 
strike  "$56,000,000'  and  insert  "$107,500,000": 
and 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  on  page  25, 
after  line  10,  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1856  (Revised  Statutes  1726-28;  22  U.S.C.  2212- 
14)  concerning  accounting  for  consular  fees 
shall  not  apply  to  fees  collected  under  this 
subsection.". 

SEC.  119.  ROLE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

Strike  everything  after  the  section  title 
and  insert  the  following: 

Chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  chapter  title,  by  sriking  "Foreign 
Service  Institute."; 

(2)  in  section  701  (22  U.S.C.  4021)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  section  title  and  insert- 
ing "Institution  for  Training."; 

(B)  in  subsection  701(a)— 
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(1)  by  striking  "the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  the  "Institute")"  and  inserting  "an  insti- 
tution or  center  for  training  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "institu- 
tion")"; and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Institute"  and  inserting 
"institution"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  special  professional  foreign  af- 
fairs training  and  instruction  of  employees 
of  foreign  governments  through  the  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Training  and  Instruction  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  on  a  reimbursable  or  ad- 
vance-of-funds  basis.  Such  reimbursements 
or  advances  to  the  Department  of  State  may 
be  provided  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  shall  be  credited  to  the  currently 
available  applicable  appropriation  account. 

"(3)  Training  should  be  made  available  in 
the  first  Instance  to  officials  from  newly 
emerging  democratic  nations,  and  then  to 
other  nations  as  deemed  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

■(4)  The  authorities  of  section  704  shall 
apply  to  training  and  instruction  provided 
under  this  section."; 

(3)  in  subsection  701(b)  and  sections  702. 
704,  705,  and  707,  by  striking  "Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute"  and  "Institute"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  "institution". 

SEC.  131.  UNDER  SECRETARY  AND  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  POSITIONS. 

In  subsection  (b),  on  page  32.  line  24,  insert 
"of  before  "title";  and 
In  subsection  (e).  on  page  35,  line  5.  strike, 

"OF  NEW  OFFICE". 

SEC.  133.  REDESIGNATION  OF  POSITION  AS  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN  RIGHTS.  AND  LABOR 

Strike  subsection  (b)  on  page  38; 

Redesignate  subsection  (c)  on  page  38  as 
"(b)";  and 

In  the  newly  redesignated  subsection  (b), 
strike  "OF  new  office". 

SEC.  142.  WAIVER  OF  UMITATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS. 

In  subsection  (a),  page  48,  line  16,  strike 
"arise  from"  and  insert  "in  circumstances 
where  there  is  in  effect". 

SEC.  147.  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  STUDYING  ABROAD, 

In  subsection  (b).  page  52,  line  6,  in.sert  the 
following  after  "enrolled":  ",  with  the  allow- 
able travel  expense  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  school  in  the  United 
States". 

SEC.  154.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATOR  AND 
INTERPRETER  CAREER  SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 

In  subsection  (e).  on  page  64.  line  2,  strike 
*'(!)"; 

In  subsection  (e),  on  page  64.  line  9,  strike 
the  entire  line  and  insert  "(f)  Use  of 
Funds.—";  Funds  collected  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  (d)  and"; 

In  newly  designated  subsection  (f).  on  page 
64.  line  16,  add  the  following  at  the  end: 
■Such  funds  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended."; and 

On  page  64.  lines  17-19.  strike  subsection 
(f). 

SEC.  169.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING AcnvmEA 

At  the  beginning  of  the  section,  on  page  76, 
line  11.  strike  "Not"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Except  as  modified  by  subsection  (b). 
not"; 

On  page  76.  line  19.  insert  before  the  period 
"for  the  previous  fiscal  year"; 


On  page  76.  line  22.  strike  "as  of  the  date 
of  and  insert  "covered  by"; 

On  page  76.  line  23.  insert  "such"  before 
"peacekeeping";  and 

On  page  77,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  section  169: 

"(b)  The  first  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  cover  all  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  up  to  the  date  of 
the  report." 

SEC.  I7a  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  AND  MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

Strike  section  170  in  its  entirety. 

SEC.  214.  PROHIBITION  ON  DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

In  subsection  (b).  on  page  110,  line  10, 
strike  "on"  and  insert  "or';  and 

In  subsection  (d),  on  page  112.  line  9,  strike 
"OF"  and  insert  "AND". 

SEC.  704.  TECHNICAL  AMENDME!VTS  TO  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  RESOLUTION. 

Strike  section  704  in  its  entirety. 
SEC.     710.     ADDITIONAL     SANCTIONS    AGAINST 
NORTH  KOREA. 

Strike  subsection  (b)  on  page  176  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(b»  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  a  waiver  would 
•serve  the  national  interest.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  .  PUBUSHING  INTERNATIONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  n2a  of  title  1  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"The  Secretary  of  State";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  determine 
that  publication  of  certain  categories  of 
agreements  is  not  required,  provided  that 
the  following  criteria  are  met: 

"(1)  such  agreements  are  not  treaties 
which  have  been  brought  into  force  for  the 
United  States  after  having  received  Senate 
advice  and  consent  pursuant  to  section  2(2) 
of  Article  U  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  the  public  interest  in  such  agreements 
is  insufficient  to  justify  their  publication,  in 
that  (i)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation, the  agreements  are  no  longer  in 
force,  (ii)  the  agreements  do  not  create  pri- 
vate rights  or  duties,  nor  establish  standards 
intended  to  govern  government  action  in  the 
treatment  of  private  individuals;  (iii)  in  view 
of  the  limited  or  specialized  nature  of  the 
public  interest  in  such  agreements,  such  in- 
terest can  adequately  be  satisfied  by  an  al- 
ternative means;  or  (iv)  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  text  of  the  agreement  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(3)  copies  of  such  agreements  (other  than 
those  in  subsection  (2)(b)(iv)),  including  cer- 
tified copies  where  necessary  for  litigation 
or  similar  purposes,  can  be  made  available 
by  the  Department  of  State  upon  reasonable 
request. 

"(c)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation IN  Europe.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  implement,  for  the  United 
SUtes,  the  provisions  of  Annex  1  of  the  Deci- 
sion concerning  Legal  Capacity  and  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities,  issued  by  the  Council 
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of  Ministers  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  on  December  I, 
1993,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that 
Annex." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Agreement  on  State  and  Local 
Taxation.— The  President  is  authorized  to 
bring  into  force  for  the  United  States  the 
Agreement  on  State  and  Local  Taxation  of 
Foreign  Employees  of  Public  International 
Organizations,  which  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  April  21,  1992:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle l.B  of  such  Agreement,  such  Agreement 
shall  not  require  any  refunds  of  monies  paid 
with  respect  to  tax  years  ending  on  or  before 
December  31,  1993." 

SEC.  XX.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCL\L  SERVICES. 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end: 

-SEC.  52.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Althority  to  Charge  Fee.— <l)  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  authorized  to  charge  a  fee  to  cover  the  ac- 
tual or  estimated  cost  of  providing  any  per- 
son, firm  or  organization  (other  than  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government)  with 
commercial  services  at  posts  abroad  on  mat- 
ters within  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  in  countries  where  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  does  not  perform 
commercial  services  for  which  it  collects 
fees. 

"(b)  USE  OF  Fees.— Funds  collected  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
posited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  any  De- 
partment of  State  appropriation  to  recover 
the  costs  of  providing  commercial  services.". 

-SEC.  PERSONAL  SERVICES  CONTRACTS 
ABROAD. 

"Section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2669(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  period:  ";  and  such  contracts  are 
authorized  to  be  negotiated,  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  work  to 
be  performed,  where  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  such  statutory  provisions  as  relate  to 
the  negotiation,  making,  and  performance  of 
contracts  and  performance  of  work  in  the 
United  States". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  .  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COPPER  STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a)  UNITED       STATES       MEMBERSHIP.— The 

President  is  authorized  to  accept  the  Terms 
of  Reference  of  and  maintain  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Cop- 
per Study  Group  (ICSG). 

(b)  PAYMENTS  OF  ASSESSED  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—For  fiscal  year  1995  and  thereafter 
the  United  States  assessed  contributions  to 
the  ICSG  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  "Contributions  to  International 
Organizations". 

Amendment  to  section  154.  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Translator  and  Interpreter  Career 
Service  Program. 

In  subsection  (e),  on  page  64,  lines  6-9, 
strike  "for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
determined  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  Government 
personnel"; 

On  page  64,  lines  12-14,  strike  "for  which 
the  Secretary  has  determined  there  is  a 
shortage  of  qualified  Government  person- 
nel". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1293 

(Purpose:  To  update  the  PLO  Commitments 

Compliance  Act  of  1989) 
On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 
SEC.    .    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PLO    COMMIT- 
MENTS COMPLIANCE  ACT. 

The  PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act  of 
1989  (title  Vin  of  Public  Law  101-246)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  804(b),  by  striking  "Beginning 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  every  120  days  thereafter  in  which 
the  dialogue  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PLO  has  not  been  discontinued",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  conjunction  with 
each  written  policy  justification  required 
under  section  (3)(b)(l)  of  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994  or  every  180 
days,"; 

(2)  in  section  804(b)(1),  by  striking  "regard- 
ing the  cessation  of  terrorism  and  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  exist"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  each  of  the  commit- 
ments described  in  section  (4)(A)  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994  (Oslo 
commitments)"; 

(3)  in  section  804(b)(2),  by  inserting  "and 
Oslo"  after  "Geneva"; 

(4)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 804(b); 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6). 
(7),  (9).  and  (10)  of  section  804(b)  as  para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7).  and  (8).  respec- 
tively of  that  section; 

(6)  in  section  802(8),  by  inserting  "and  on 
September  9.  1993  "  after  "1998"; 

(7)  in  section  802,  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (8)  as  paragraph  (10); 

(8)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
802(7);  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  section  802(7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  the  President,  following  an  attempted 
terrorist  attack  up>on  a  Tel  Aviv  beach  on 
May  30,  1990,  suspended  the  United  States 
dialogue  with  the  PLO; 

"(9)  the  President  resumed  the  United 
States  dialogue  with  the  PLO  in  response  to 
the  commitments  made  by  the  PLO  in  let- 
ters to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Norway  of  September  9, 
1993;  and". 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  Lieberman,  to 
offer  this  amendment  updating  the 
PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act  of 
1989.  All  of  us  were  moved  by  the  his- 
toric ceremony  on  the  White  House 
lawn  on  September  13,  1993.  None  of  us 
ever  thought  we  would  see  the  day  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the 
head  of  the  PLO  shaking  hands  and 
their  representatives  signing  the  same 
document. 

Today,  4  months  later,  the  euphoria 
that  many  felt  at  that  moment  has 
dimmed,  but  we  knew  in  our  hearts 
that  it  would.  We  knew  that  it  would 
be  a  long  road  to  true  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  the  tiny  State  of  Israel.  We 
knew  that  we  would  have  to  be  vigilant 
and  make  sure  that  the  commitments 
made  by  Yasser  Arafat  be  kept,  or  the 
peace  process  would  collapse  in  another 
wave  of  violence. 

We  also  remembered  that  almost  5 
years  before,  at  a  press  conference  in 
Geneva  on  December  14,  1988,  Yasser 
Arafat  made  some  of  the  same  commit- 


ments he  made  this  September.  At  that 
time  he  committed  to  end  terror,  rec- 
ognize Israel,  and  accept  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  opened  the  first  official  U.S.- 
PLO  dialog.  A  few  months  later  the 
U.S.  Congress,  skeptical  that  Arafat 
would  in  fact  keep  his  commitments, 
passed  the  PLO  Commitments  Compli- 
ance Act  of  1989.  That  bill,  also  known 
as  the  Mack/Lieberman  bill,  required 
the  State  Department  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  to  Congress  three  times  a 
year  regarding  the  PLOs  compliance 
with  the  Geneva  commitments. 

In  the  following  months,  the  State 
Department  did  submit  reports  that 
tended  to -gloss  over  numerous  terrorist 
attacks  against  Israel,  on  the  grounds 
that  PLO  responsibility  for  those  at- 
tacks could  not  be  proven.  Then,  on 
May  30,  1990.  came  a  massive  attempted 
terrorist  attack  against  the  beaches  of 
Tel  Aviv.  The  attack  was  thwarted,  but 
clearly  would  have  been  deadly  and 
clearly  was  carried  out  by  mainstream 
PLO  elements.  Since  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  not  report  to  Congress  that 
the  PLO  was  abiding  by  its  commit- 
ments. President  Bush  ended  the  U.S./ 
PLO  dialog. 

This  brings  us  to  today.  On  Septem- 
ber 9,  1993.  Yasser  Arafat  signed  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Is- 
rael Yitzhak  Rabin,  the  other  to  the 
late  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway  Johan 
Hoist.  In  those  letters  the  PLO  com- 
mitted to: 

First,  recognize  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  exist  in  peace  and  se- 
curity: second,  accept  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338;  third,  renounce  the  use  of  terror- 
ism and  other  acts  of  violence:  fourth, 
assume  responsibility  over  all  PLO  ele- 
ments and  personnel  in  order  to  assure 
their  compliance,  prevent  violations 
and  discipline  violators:  fifth,  call  upon 
the  Palestinian  people  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  take  part  in 
the  steps  leading  to  the  normalization 
of  life,  rejecting  violence  and  terror- 
ism, and  contributing  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility: and  sixth,  submit  amendments 
in  the  Palestine  National  Council 
[PNC]  to  the  Palestinian  Covenant  de- 
leting provisions  inconsistent  with  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist. 

The  first  three  commitments  were 
also  made  just  5  years  ago  in  Geneva 
by  the  same  person,  Yasser  Arafat.  The 
last  three  commitments — to  take  re- 
sponsibility over  all  PLO  elements,  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  "intifada" 
against  Israel,  and  to  amend  the  PLO 
covenant — are  new,  but  are  in  effect 
measures  to  implement  and  give  re- 
ality to  the  first  three  commitments. 

This  time,  the  PLO's  commitments 
were  not  made  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the 
context  of  the  Israel/PLO  Declaration 
of  Principles  and  the  handshake  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  This  time,  we  have 
higher  hopes  that  the  PLOs  commit- 


ments will  be  kept.  But  we  must  be  no 
less  vigilant. 

The  day  after  the  Arafat  letters  were 
signed  outlining  the  six  commitments. 
Senator  Lieberman  and  I  spoke  with 
and  wrote  to  Secretary  Christopher  to 
urge  the  administration  to  renew  re- 
porting under  the  PLO  Commitments 
Compliance  Act  of  1989.  Secretary 
Christopher  agreed  that  the  reporting, 
which  ended  when  the  U.S./PLO  dia- 
logue was  suspended  in  1990.  should  be 
resumed. 

On  January  11,  1994,  the  State  De- 
partment sent  to  Congress  the  first  re- 
port since  the  reopening  of  the  U.S. 
dialogue  with  the  PLO.  While  it  was  a 
serious  report.  Senator  Lieberman  and 
I  were  concerned  that  it  did  not  deal 
frankly  enough  with  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  PLOs  compliance  over 
the  past  few  months.  Further,  the  re- 
port suffered  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  explicitly  tied  to  the  six  commit- 
ments made  in  September,  but  to  the 
less  explicit  1988  Geneva  commitments. 

Madam  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  monitor  and 
demand  that  the  PLO  abide  by  all  its 
commitments,  particularly  those  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  recognizing  Israel's 
right  to  exist  in  peace  and  security.  If 
the  PLO  is  truly  committed  to  living 
side  by  side  with  Israel  and  end  terror- 
ism, then  why  has  it  not  amended  its 
covenant,  which  repeatedly  calls  for  Is- 
rael s  utter  destruction?  Why  does  the 
PLO  symbol  on  stationery  signed  by 
Arafat  picture  a  map  of  "Palestine  " 
that  encompasses  all  of  Israel?  Why 
does  Arafat  refuse  to  consistently  con- 
demn all  terrorism  by  Hamas  and 
rejectionist  PLO  elements?  Most  im- 
portantly, if  we  don't  frankly  take  the 
PLO  to  task  for  less  than  full  compli- 
ance, why  should  the  PLO  improve  its 
behavior? 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
update  the  PLO  Commitments  Compli- 
ance Act  by  requiring  the  State  De- 
partment to  report  on  PLO  compliance 
with  all  six  September  1993  commit- 
ments. With  the  law  so  amended,  I 
hope  the  next  State  Department  report 
will  report  on  PLO  behavior  with  more 
specificity  and  frankness,  which  will  in 
turn  help  ensure  better  PLO  compli- 
ance with  its  commitments. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  fu- 
ture reports  to  be  submitted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  written  justifications 
required  under  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Facilitation  Act.  but  no  less  than 
every  6  months  if  no  such  justification 
is  submitted.  The  amendment  also  up- 
dates the  findings  section  of  the  law  to 
reflect  the  suspension  and  resumption 
of  the  dialogue  since  the  law  passed  in 
1989. 

I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  documents  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point:  First,  September 
9,  1993.  letters  from  Yasser  Arafat  to 
Prime    Minister    Rabin    and    Foreign 
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Minister  Hoist;  second.  September  10. 
1993,  letter  from  Senators  Mack  and 
LiEBERMAN  to  Secretary  Christopher; 
third.  January  10,  1994.  State  Depart- 
ment Report  on  PLO  Compliance, 
fourth.  January  24.  1994,  letter  from 
Senators  Mack  and  Lieberman  to  Sec- 
retary Christopher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  9, 1993. 
Yitzhak  Rabin, 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister:  The  signine:  of  the 
Declaration  of  FYlnciples  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  East.  In  firm  con- 
viction thereof.  I  would  like  to  confirm  the 
following  PLO  commitments: 

The  PLO  recognizes  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  exist  in  peace  and  security. 

The  PLO  accepts  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

The  PLO  commits  itself  to  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  and  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  between  the  two  sides  and  de- 
clares that  all  outstanding  issues  relating  to 
permanent  status  will  be  resolved  through 
negotiations. 

The  PLO  considers  that  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  constitutes  a  his- 
toric event,  inaugurating  a  new  epoch  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  free  from  violence  and 
all  other  acts  which  endanger  peace  and  sta- 
bility. Accordingly,  the  PLO  renounces  the 
use  of  terrorism  and  other  acts  of  violence 
and  will  assume  responsibility  over  all  PLO 
elements  and  personnel  in  order  to  assure 
their  compliance,  prevent  violations  and  dis- 
cipline violators. 

In  view  of  the  promise  of  a  new  era  and  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and 
based  on  Palestinian  acceptance  of  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  the  PLO  af- 
firms that  those  articles  of  the  Palestinian 
Covenant  which  deny  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  commitments  of  this 
letter  are  now  inoperative  and  no  longer 
valid.  Consequently,  the  PLO  undertakes  to 
submit  to  the  Palestinian  National  Council 
for  formal  approval  the  necessary  changes  in 
regard  to  the  Palestinian  Covenant. 
Sincerely, 

Yasser  Arafat, 
Chairman,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

September  9,  1993. 
His  Excellency  Johan  Jorgen  Holst, 
Foreign  .Minister  of  Norway. 

Dear  Minister  Holst:  I  would  like  to  con- 
firm to  you  that,  upon  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Principles,  I  will  include  the 
following  positions  in  my  public  statements. 

In  light  of  the  new  era  marked  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Principles,  the  PLO 
encourages  and  calls  upon  the  Palestinian 
people  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to 
take  part  in  the  steps  leading  to  the  normal- 
ization of  life,  rejecting  violence  and  terror- 
ism, contributing  to  peace  and  stability  and 
participating  actively  in  shaping  reconstruc- 
tion, economic  development  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Yasser  Arafat, 
Chairman,  The  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 


U.S.  senate, 
Washington.  DC,  September  10.  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  M.  Christopher, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  At  this  historic  mo- 
ment in  the  long  struggle  to  attain  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  are  writing  you  as  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  legislation  which  be- 
came the  PLO  Commitments  Compliance 
Act  of  1989  to  express  our  encouragement 
over  the  recent  exchanges  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization.  In 
light  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Arafat's  letter 
of  September  9th,  we  concur  that  the  U.S. 
conditions  for  resumption  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  have  been  met  and 
that  such  a  dialogue  could  contribute  to 
achieving  the  long-stated  goals  of  the  United 
States  in  this  region.  His  statements  appear 
consistent  with  the  policy  approach  in  Sec- 
tion 803(a)  of  the  Act. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue,  we 
believe  that  the  requirement  for  periodic  re- 
ports from  your  Department  to  the  Congress, 
as  set  forth  in  Section  804  of  the  Act,  con- 
cerning PLO  policies  and  actions.  Including 
any  terrorist  incidents,  again  would  come 
into  effect.  We  are  obviously  entering  an  im- 
portant new  period  and  we  believe  these  re- 
porting provisions  can  be  of  assistance  in 
monitoring  progress  toward  a  lasting  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 
Connie  Mack. 

Report  Pursuant  of  Title  Vlll  of  Public 
Law  101-246,  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization act,  January  10, 1994 
plo  commitments  compliance  act— report 
on  plo  compliance 
Background 
The  U.S.  dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  (PLO),  initiated  in  De- 
cember 1988,  was  suspended  in  June  1990  fol- 
lowing an  attempted  terrorist  attack  on  Is- 
rael by  PLO  constituent  group.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  1993,  President  Clinton  announced  the 
United  States  would  resume  a  dialogue  with 
the  PLO  on  the  basis  of  commitments  under- 
taken in  letters  of  mutual  recognition  ex- 
changed by  Israel  and  the  PLO  (attached). 
President    Clinton    said    the    commitments 
PLO  Chairman  Arafat  set  forth  in  his  letter 
to  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  in  a  fol- 
low up  letter  to  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister 
Hoist  (attached)  satisfied  the  U.S.  conditions 
for  resuming  the  dialogue.  President  Clin- 
ton's  September   10  statement  is  also  at- 
tached. 

On  September  13  in  Washington,  the  PLO 
and  Israel  signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
(DOP)  on  interim  self-government  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  PLO  committed  to  sub- 
stantive and  wide-ranging  negotiations  with 
Israel  based  on  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 

PLO  involvement  in  terrorism  and  violence 

June  1990— September  9.  1993 
President  Bush  suspended  the  U.S.— PLO 
dialogue  in  June  1990  following  an  attempted 
terrorist  seaborne  raid  on  a  Tel  Aviv  beach 
by  Abu  Abbas's  faction  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Front  (PLF).  a  PLO  constituent 
group.  During  the  period  in  which  our  dia- 
logue with  the  PLO  was  suspended  (June 
1990-September  9.  1993)  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  and 
Nayif  Hawatmeh's  faction  of  the  Democratic 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (DELP- 
Hawatmeh).  PLO  constituent  groups  opposed 
to  Arafat's  policies,  conducted  attacks 
against  Israeli  civilians  in  Israel  and  the  oc- 


cupied territories,  including  an  October  1991 
attack  by  the  PFLP  on  an  Israeli  bus  which 
killed  two  Israelis.  There  are  also  inconclu- 
sive reports  that  PLO  groups  loyal  to  Arafat 
mounted  terrorist  operations  in  Israel  and 
the  occupied  territories.  These  include  inci- 
dents such  as  a  July  1990  pipe  bombing  in  Je- 
rusalem which  killed  a  Canadian  national 
and  the  February  1992  murder  of  an  Israeli 
security  guard  in  Eilat. 

PLO  member  groups  conducted  military 
operations  against  Israeli  forces  in  southern 
Lebanon  during  the  June  1990-September 
1993  time  frame.  PLO  elements  opposed  to 
the  peace  process  also  claimed  responsibility 
for  several  unsuccessful  raids  into  Israel 
from  Lebanon,  including  attacks  by  the 
PFLP  in  January  1991  and  the  DFLP  in  July 
1991.  An  element  of  Arafat's  Fatah  may  have 
perpetrated  an  attempt  seaborne  raid  in  Sep- 
tember 1991  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
Lebanon-based  Swedish  UNIFIL  officer.  The 
unidentified  assailants  never  reached  Israel 
and  their  specific  target  there  is  unknown. 
The  Israelis  publicly  attributed  a  July  1990 
border  raid  to  Fatah  and  a  December  1990 
raid  to  the  DFLP-Hawatmeh.  PLO  groups 
also  fired  rockets  into  Israel  on  numerous 
occasions. 

We  have  no  information  that  the  PLO  con- 
ducted any  attacks  against  U.S.  citizens  dur- 
ing this  time,  nor  do  we  have  Information 
that  any  PLO  group  engaged  in  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism  (i.e..  outside  Israel,  the 
occupied  territories,  and  Lebanon). 
Post-September  10,  1993 

In  his  September  9  letter  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Rabin,  Arafat  affirmed  that  the  PLO 
recognizes  Israel's  right  to  exist  in  peace  and 
security,  accepts  UN  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338,  and  commits  itself  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  sides.  The  PLO  also  "renounces 
the  use  of  terrorism  and  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence .  .  ." 

Arafat  publicly  reiterated  the  PLO's  re- 
nunciation of  violence  and  terrorism  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  He  instructed  Fatah  activists  in 
the  territories  to  halt  all  violent  activity 
against  Israeli  and  Palestinian  targets.  The 
activists  appear  to  have  complied  with  these 
instructions  with  two  exceptions,  the  murder 
of  Haim  Mizhari  on  October  29.  which  Arafat 
denounced,  and  the  December  31  claim  by  the 
Fatah  Hawks  that  they  murdered  two  Israe- 
lis in  Ramallah.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these 
activist  groups,  the  Fatah  Hawks,  a  Fatah- 
affiliated  street  gang,  and  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, initially  announced  they  would  cease 
activities  against  Israelis  to  comply  with 
Arafat's  order.  On  October  24,  Fatah  issued  a 
leaflet  calling  for  an  end  to  the  torture  and 
execution  of  suspected  collaborators  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  However,  as  the  level 
of  violence  has  increased  on  both  sides  in  re- 
cent weeks,  the  Fatah  Hawks  have  threat- 
ened to  attack  Israeli  targets  in  retaliation 
for  IDF  sweeps  against  its  members.  With 
the  exception  of  the  December  31  claim,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  group  has 
not  conducted  an  anti-Israeli  operation  since 
September  10.  In  addition,  Arafat  dismissed  a 
senior  Fatah  military  commander  in  Leb- 
anon who  publicly  advocated  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  DOP. 

The  level  of  violence  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories and  the  West  Bank  Initially  declined 
following  the  White  House  signing  of  the 
DOP.  Since  October,  however,  the  number  of 
violent  incidents  has  risen.  All  but  one  Pal- 
estinian attack  (the  Mizrahi  murder)  has 
been  attributed  to  groups  which  reject  the 
DOP  and  are  committed  to  using  violence  to 
undermine  it.  HAMAS  and  those  factions  of 
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the  Palestine  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ)  not  mem- 
bers of  the  PLO  are  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  attacks  on  Israelis.  The  PFLP  and 
the  Hawatmeh  faction  of  the  DFLP  are  also 
responsible  for  some  of  these  attacks.  While 
nominally  under  the  PLO  umbrella,  the 
PFLP  and  the  DFLP-Hawatmeh  have  sus- 
pended their  participation  in  the  PLO  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  DOP.  Both 
the  PFLP  and  the  DFLP-Hawatmeh  continue 
to  mount  military  operations  against  IDF 
and  Southern  Lebanon  Army  (SLA)  forces  in 
southern  Lebanon. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  DOP.  the 
PFLP  and  DFLP  resigned  their  positions  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  PLO  policy 
organ,  and  announced  they  had  "frozen" 
their  participation  in  the  PLO  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  DOP  (although  they 
did  not  formally  withdraw).  The  two  groups 
have  aligned  themselves  with  a  number  of 
non-PLO  rejectionist  elements  based  in  Da- 
mascus. 

Only  two  Incidents,  the  murder  of  Israeli 
settler  Haim  Mizrahi  and  the  December  31 
claim  of  responsibility  by  the  Fatah  Hawks 
for  the  murder  of  two  Israelis,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a  group  under  Arafat's  control. 
Mizrahi  was  killed  when  he  stopped  to  buy 
eggs  at  a  farm  in  the  West  Bank.  An  Israeli 
investigation  revealed  that  five  members  of 
Fatah— acting  on  their  own  and  without  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  PLO  headquarters  In 
Tunis— were  responsible.  The  Israeli  security 
service  apprehended  the  suspects. 

Faisal  Husseini.  the  recently-appointed 
head  of  Arafat's  Fatah  in  the  West  Bank,  im- 
mediately denounced  the  attack  and  the  in- 
dividuals responsible.  He  told  journalists 
that  those  responsible  had  violated  the 
PLO's  orders  and  that  the  PLO  would  take 
measures  against  anyone  who  violated  these 
orders.  Arafat  himself  responded  the  follow- 
ing day.  saying  "We  denounce  and  condemn 
the  killing  of  Israeli  settler  Haim  Mizrahi." 
He  called  on  all  parties  "to  oblige  with  the 
agreement  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  acts  of  vi- 
olence for  the  preservation  of  peace." 

Despite  his  declared  intention  to  assume 
responsibility  over  all  PLO  elements  and 
personnel.  Arafat  has  not  denounced  the  at- 
tacks of  the  PLO  groups  over  which  he  has 
no  control  (specifically,  the  PFLP  and  the 
DFLP-Hawatmeh).  The  PLO  in  Tunis  does 
not  exercise  operational  control  over  these 
elements  and  the  PLO  has  not  provided  fund- 
ing for  them  since  at  least  1991.  While  calling 
for  the  additional  denunciations  of  the  vio- 
lence by  the  PLO  leadership,  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  distinction  between  the 
PLO  leadership  based  in  Tunis  and 
rejectionist  elements  over  which  Arafat  has 
only  nominal  control. 

Since  September  10,  at  least  17  Israelis 
have  been  killed  by  Palestinians  in  the  occu- 
pied territories  and  in  Israel.  Of  those  killed, 
10  were  civilians  and  7  were  military  person- 
nel. Approximately  28  Palestinians  have  been 
killed  in  conflicts  with  IDF  forces,  and  5 
have  been  killed  by  settlers  during  the  same 
period.  Following  is  a  chronological  descrip- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  Palestinian  violence 
since  September  10. 

Most  of  these  incidents  involve  Palestinian 
groups  which  are  not  part  of  the  PLO  and 
which  reject  the  DOP  and  the  PLO's  recogni- 
tion of  Israel.  This  list  is  current  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1993. 

September  12:  Three  Israeli  soldiers  on  a 
routine  patrol  near  Gaza  City  were  am- 
bushed and  killed.  Two  similar  incidents  oc- 
curred the  same  day.  We  have  no  specific  in- 
formation on  other  casualties.  No  one 
claimed  responsibility  for  any  of  the  inci- 
dents. 


September  13:  An  Israeli  civilian  was 
stabbed  in  the  occupied  territories.  HAMAS 
(Islamic  Resistance)  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  attack. 

September  13:  A  suicide  bomber  attacked  a 
police  station  in  the  occupied  territories. 
The  perpetrator  died;  no  Israelis  were  killed. 
HAMAS  claimed  responsibility  for  the  at- 
tack. 

September  14:  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad 
(PIJ)  claimed  responsibility  for  a  drive-by 
shooting  on  an  IDF  checkpoint  in  Gaza.  No 
one  was  killed. 

September  22:  An  Israeli  civilian  was  killed 
in  the  West  Bank.  HAMAS  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  attack. 

October  1:  HAMAS  claimed  responsibility 
for  a  bombing  in  the  West  Bank.  No  one  was 
killed. 

October  3:  HAMAS  claimed  responsibility 
for  a  drive-by  shooting  attack  on  a  civilian 
in  the  occupied  territories. 

October  4:  A  suicide  car  bomber  attacked 
an  Israeli  bus.  Several  Israeli  civilians  and 
military  were  wounded.  HAMAS  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack. 

October  5:  PIJ  elements  attempted  to  at- 
tack a  settler  camp  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

October  7:  PIJ  attempted  a  cross-border 
raid  from  Lebanon  into  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

October  9:  The  PFLP  claimed  responsibility 
for  a  failed  seaborne  raid  on  northern  Israel. 

October  10:  Two  Israeli  hikers  were  killed 
near  Jericho.  The  DFLP,  PFLP  and  HAMAS 
each  claimed  responsibility. 

October  15:  An  Israeli  settler  was  stabbed 
by  an  unidentified  Palestinian  near  Hebron. 

October  18:  The  DFLP  claimed  responsibil- 
ity for  a  grenade  attack  on  an  IDF  patrol 
near  Nabulus.  No  one  was  killed:  three  Pal- 
estinians were  wounded. 

October  19:  HAMAS  claimed  responsibility 
for  a  shooting  attack  on  an  Israeli  civilian. 
No  one  was  killed. 

October  24:  Two  Palestinians  posing  as  Or- 
thodox Jews  kidnapped  and  killed  two  IDF 
reservists  in  Gaza.  HAMAS  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  attack. 

October  25:  An  unidentified  Palestinian  at- 
tempted a  car  bomb  attack.  No  one  was  hurt 
or  killed. 

October  29:  Israeli  settler  Haim  Mizrahi  was 
stabbed  and  killed  when  he  stopped  to  buy 
eggs  in  the  West  Bank.  An  Israeli  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  five  members  of  Fatah, 
apparently  acting  independently,  were  re- 
sponsible. 

October  31:  An  unidentified  Palestinian 
stabbed  an  Israeli  civilian  in  the  occupied 
territories. 

November  2:  A  HAMAS  member  was  respon- 
sible for  a  failed  car  bomb  attack.  The  driver 
was  killed. 

November  7:  HAMAS  and  the  DFLP  each 
claimed  responsibility  for  a  shooting  attack 
on  an  Israeli  settler.  The  settler  was  wound- 
ed and  his  Israeli  driver  was  killed.  We  be- 
lieve HAMAS  is  responsible. 

November  12:  A  Palestinian  belonging  to  the 
PIJ  stabbed  and  wounded  an  Israeli  in  Gaza. 

November  13:  The  DFLP  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  an  attack  on  an  IDF  camp.  No  Is- 
raeli soldiers  were  hurt  or  killed. 

November  15:  A  settler  was  attacked  by  two 
Palestinians  with  an  ax  near  the  Tomb  of 
Abraham  in  Hebron.  Another  settler  at  the 
scene  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  attackers. 
The  PFLP  claimed  responsibility  for  the  at- 
tack. 

November  16:  An  unidentified  Palestinian 
stabbed  and  wounded  an  Israeli  soldier  at  a 
Gaza  checkpoint.  The  perpetrator  was  shot 
and  killed. 


November  IS:  An  IDF  officer  was  killed  and 
another  wounded  in  Gaza.  Islamic  Jihad 
(PIJ)  claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

November  22:  Israeli  soldiers  wounded  a  sui- 
cide bomber  belonging  to  PIJ  who  attempted 
to  ram  a  garbage  truck  Into  a  Civil  Adminis- 
tration (CrVAD)  car.  No  Israelis  were  hurt  or 
killed:  the  perpetrator  later  died  of  his 
wounds. 

December  1:  Two  Israelis  were  killed  in  the 
West  Bank  near  Al-Birah  when  they  stopped 
to  change  a  flat  tire  and  were  fired  on.  Two 
other  Israelis  were  wounded.  HAMAS  and  the 
DFLP  both  claimed  responsibility  for  the  at- 
tack. 

December  5:  A  member  of  the  PIJ  at- 
tempted to  hijack  a  commuter  bus  near  Tel 
Aviv.  An  Israeli  civilian  was  killed:  off-duty 
Israeli  soldiers  later  killed  the  perpetrator. 

December  6:  An  Israeli  father  and  son  were 
shot  and  killed  in  the  West  Bank.  HAMAS 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

December  7:  A  member  of  the  PFLP  shot 
and  wounded  an  Israeli  settler  near  Beth- 
lehem. 

December  10:  Three  Palestinians  attacked 
and  stabbed  their  Israeli  employer  in  Gaza. 
The  employer  was  slightly  wounded,  as  was 
the  father  of  one  of  the  attackers  who  tried 
to  intervene. 

December  10:  Unidentified  Palestinians  shot 
at  an  Israeli  police  car  from  their  vehicle. 
An  officer  was  slightly  wounded. 

December  10:  A  guard  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Gaza  police  was  shot  and  wounded.  No 
one  has  claimed  responsibility. 

December  12:  Unidentified  Palestinians 
opened  fire  on  a  bus  in  the  West  Bank,  seri- 
ously wounding  the  driver. 

December  13:  PIJ  claimed  responsibility  for 
a  suicide  terrorist  attack  in  Gaza  in  which 
an  individual  drove  a  booby-trapped  ambu- 
lance into  an  IDF  jeep.  The  ambulance  driver 
was  killed  and  one  Israeli  soldier  was  wound- 
ed. 

December  14:  A  border  policeman  was 
slightly  injured  in  an  exchange  of  grunfir«  in 
Gaza.  One  of  the  attackers  was  killed.  No 
one  has  claimed  responsibility. 

December  15:  A  Palestinian  with  an  ax  at- 
tacked an  Israeli  soldier  in  the  West  Bank. 
IDF  troops  shot  and  killed  the  attacker.  The 
soldier  was  unharmed.  The  perpetrator's  af- 
filiation, if  any.  is  unknown. 

December  16:  Two  IDF  targets  in  Gaza  were 
attacked  with  explosives.  No  one  was  hurt  or 
killed.  No  one  has  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  attack. 

December  22:  Two  Israeli  civilians  were  shot 
and  killed  in  a  drive  by  shooting  of  their  ve- 
hicle near  Ramallah.  No  one  has  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack. 

December  23:  An  Israeli  security  guard  was 
killed  in  the  occupied  territories.  HAMAS 
claimed  responsibility. 

December  24:  Four  Palestinian  gunmen 
opened  fire  on  an  IDF  jeep,  wounding  three 
and  killing  an  officer.  No  one  has  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack.  One  witness 
claimed  the  attackers  shouted  the  name  of 
HAMAS. 

December  25:  Three  Israeli  soldiers  were 
wounded  by  a  remotely-detonated  explosive 
device  near  Hebron.  No  one  has  claimed  re- 
siwnsibility. 

December  29:  Unidentified  Palestinians  at- 
tacked two  Israeli  sanitation  workers  near 
Hebron.  One  of  the  two  workers  was  stabbed 
and  is  in  serious  condition. 

December  29:  Three  terrorists,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Abu  Musa  group,  infiltrated 
northern  Israel  from  Lebanon.  No  Israelis 
were  hurt  or  killed:  IDF  troops  killed  the 
three  infiltrators. 
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December  31:  A  man  claiming  to  be  from  the 
Fatah  Hawks  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  two  Israeli  civilians.  However. 
Fatah  officials  in  Gaza  reportedly  denied 
that  they  had  issued  any  orders  for  this  ac- 
tion and  indicated  that  any  Fatah  activist 
involved  was  acting  on  his  own. 

PLO  statements  on  commitments 

Since  September  13.  Arafat  has  stressed 
that  the  PLO  will  adhere  to  UNSCR  242  and 
338  In  "all  their  aspects'"  and  has  actively 
worked  to  secure  support  for  the  agreement. 
Some  of  his  statements  have  acknowledged 
the  provision  of  the  DOP  "guaranteeing  se- 
curity for  all."  Arafat  publicly  reiterated  the 
PLO's  renunciation  of  violence  and  terrorism 
on  September  20.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  public  statements,  by  both  Israeli  and 
PLO  officials,  that  support  the  PLO's  com- 
pliance with  the  commitments  it  undertook 
in  September  1993.  Following  is  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  some  examples: 

September  20:  In  a  statement  to  the  official 
PLO  news  agency  WAFA,  Arafat  publicly  re- 
iterated his  opposition  to  violence.  He  called 
for  "the  rejection  of  violence  and  terror"  and 
said  that  "the  establishment  of  a  lasting, 
comprehensive  and  just  peace  is  the  essen- 
tial goal  which  we  all  seek  to  accomplish." 

September  27:  Arafat  ordered  PLO  members 
in  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon  to  turn  over 
their  arms  to  the  Lebanese  Army. 

September  29:  In  a  meeting  with  Israeli 
MAPAM  party  chairman  Erez,  Arafat  reiter- 
ated his  adherence  to  the  implementation  of 
all  clauses  of  the  DOP.  He  specifically  em- 
phasized his  call  to  end  all  acts  of  violence 
against  Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories and  in  Israel. 

October  24:  Fatah  issued  a  leaflet  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  torture  and  execution  of 
suspected  collaborators  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories and  Gaza. 

October  25:  Senior  PLO  official  Nabil 
Sha'ath  condemned  the  killing  of  two  IDF 
soldiers  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  as  well  as  all 
other  acts  of  violence  and  called  for  people 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  refrain  from 
violence. 

November  12:  Faisal  Husseini  denounced  the 
Fatah  Hawks  members  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Israeli  settler  Haim  Mizrahi. 
Husseini  told  journalists  the  five  had  vio- 
lated the  PLO's  orders  and  that  the  PLO 
would  take  measures  against  anyone  who 
violated  these  orders. 

November  13:  Arafat  condemned  the  Fatah 
Hawks  attack  on  Mizrahi.  saying  "we  re- 
nounce and  condemn  the  killing  of  Israeli 
settler  Mizrahi."  Arafat  said  the  attack  was 
carried  out  by  an  individual  linked  to  the 
PLO  who  acted  without  the  orders  of  the 
leadership.  He  called  on  all  parties  to  "put 
an  end  to  all  acts  of  violence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace." 

December  13:  The  Unified  National  Leader- 
ship of  the  Uprising  (UNLU),  which  has  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  uprising  known  as 
the  "intifada."  issued  a  leaflet  expressing 
support  for  the  peace  process  and  calling  on 
the  Palestinians  to  be  patient.  The  UNLU  is 
not  a  PLO  constituent  group,  although  it  is 
dominated  by  Fatah. 

These  statements.  Chairman  Arafat's  let- 
ter recognizing  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and 
the  PLO's  continuing  efforts  to  implement 
the  DOP  indicate  the  PLO  is  repudiating  its 
"strategy  of  stages.  " 

In  late  November,  the  Fatah  Hawks  street 
gang  unilaterally  declared  they  would  con- 
tinue the  armed  struggle  in  response  to  Is- 
raeli security  forces'  operations  against 
their  members.  Fatah  officials  have  denied 
that  they  ordered  the  December  31  acts,  and 


we  have  no  other  evidence  that  the  Hawks 
have  engaged  in  any  attacks  on  Israeli  mili- 
tary forces  or  civilians  since  issuing  this 
statement.  In  late  December,  the  Fatah 
Hawks  issued  a  further  statement  calling  for 
the  intifada  to  be  kept  at  "high  levels"  and 
urging  confrontation  with  settlers.  Arafat 
has  not  responded  publicly  to  either  state- 
ment or  to  the  December  31  claim.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  suggests  Arafat  or  the  PLO 
headquarters  in  Tunis  had  any  involvement 
with  the  Fatah  Hawks'  issuance  of  such 
statements  or  the  claimed  act  nor  that 
Arafat  is  directing  such  a  policy.  Arafat's 
ability  to  exercise  control  over  groups  like 
the  Fatah  Hawks,  which  are  basically  street 
gangs  that  are  loosely  affiliated  with  the 
PLO.  is  uncertain. 

On  several  occasion,  senior  Israeli  officials 
have  made  statements  indicating  that  the  Is- 
raeli Government  believes  the  PLO  is  up- 
holding its  commitments  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister  Peres  have  both 
made  public  distinctions  between  the  PLO. 
which  is  upholding  the  commitments,  and 
rejectionist  elements  which  seek  to  under- 
mine the  DOP. 

Other  issues 

Other  issues  not  related  to  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian Declaration  of  Principles  have  not 
been  central  to  our  discussion  with  the  PLO. 
and  certain  issues  have  become  less  signifi- 
cant since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  U.S.  request  for  the  extra- 
dition of  Muhammad  Rashid  was  denied  by 
the  Government  of  Greece,  it  did,  with  U.S. 
assistance,  convict  Rashid  of  the  1982  bomb- 
ing of  a  Pan  Am  jet  in  which  one  person  was 
killed.  Rashid  is  currently  incarcerated 
there.  We  also  note  that  there  is  no  current 
extradition  request  for  Muhammad  Zaydan 
(Abu  Abbas)  because  there  are  no  pending 
criminal  charges  against  him. 

The  Hawari  Group  is  largely  defunct  due  to 
the  death  of  its  leader  and  PLO  funding  cuts. 
With  the  exception  of  a  1992  weapons  charge 
in  Vienna  against  a  Hawari  group  member, 
we  have  no  information  of  Hawari  Group  in- 
volvement in  terrorist  activity  since  1990. 
Arafat  has  provided  only  limited  funding  to 
Force  17.  and  has  transferred  some  members 
to  other  components.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports. Force  17  may  be  reconstituted  to  serve 
in  VIP  protection,  but  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  orders  against  participation  in 
violent  or  terrorist  acts. 

The  PLO  has  not  yet  made  any  statements 
of  its  position  on  providing  compensation  to 
the  American  victims  or  the  families  of 
American  victims  of  PLO  terrorism.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Arab  League  Boycott  of  Israel, 
we  continue  to  urge  the  PLO  to  come  out 
publicly  against  the  boycott  and  to  bring  the 
boycott  to  an  end.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
their  ongoing  talks,  Israel  and  the  PLO  have 
been  discussing  the  economic  interaction  be- 
tween them,  and  these  talks  may  promote 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  boycott.  On 
negotiations  with  other  Arab  countries,  the 
PLO  is  directly  negotiating  with  Israel  in 
the  context  of  both  direct  talks  between  Is- 
rael and  Lebanon.  Jordan,  and  Syria,  and 
multilateral  discussions  which  involve  most 
other  regional  states. 

PLO  Covenant 
Only  the  500-member  Palestine  National 
Council  (PNC)  can  amend  the  Palestinian 
National  Covenant.  In  his  September  9  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  Arafat  committed 
the  PLO  to  "undertake  to  submit  to  the  Pal- 
estinian National  Council  for  formal  ap- 
proval the  necessary  changes  in  regard  to 


the  Palestinian  Covenant."  Thus  far.  Arafat 
has  successively  obtained  approval  for  the 
DOP  from  the  Fatah  Central  Committee,  the 
PLO  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Palestin- 
ian Central  Council  (PCC). 
Conclusion 

We  believe  that  the  PLO  is  complying  with 
the  commitments  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  and  in  the  letters  to  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister  Hoist. 
Rejectionist  elements  who  claim  to  be  under 
the  PLO  umbrella  continue  to  commit  ter- 
rorist acts.  At  the  same  time,  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Israeli  Government  recognize  that 
Arafat  has  no  real  ability  to  exert  oper- 
ational control  over  these  groups.  In  the  sin- 
gle case  in  which  we  can  confirm  that  mem- 
bers of  an  active  PLO  group  were  involved  in 
an  act  of  violence,  the  PLO  leadership  de- 
nounced the  attack  and  reiterated  that  such 
attacks  should  cease.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion indicating  the  PLO  leadership  either  di- 
rected or  had  knowledge  of  the  incident  be- 
fore it  occurred. 

U.S.  SENATE, 
Washington.  DC,  January  24.  1994. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher. 
Department  of  State,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Christopher:  We  have 
read  the  State  Department's  recent  report  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  PLO  Commitments 
Compliance  Act  and  wish  to  comment  on  it. 
While  we  appreciate  the  rer>ort's  comprehen- 
sive nature  and  agree  that  the  PLO  has  sub- 
stantially complied  with  its  commitments, 
we  are  concerned  that  a  few  critical  points 
the  report  reads  more  like  a  defense  of  the 
PLO's  lapses  than  a  constructively  critical 
guide  to  better  behavior. 

In  his  September  9,  1993  letters  to  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Norwegian  For- 
eign Minister  Hoist.  PLO  Chairman  Yassir 
Arafat  committed  to:  recognize  Israel's  right 
to  exist,  renounce  terrorism  and  violence, 
accept  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338.  assure  compliance  of  all  PLO  ele- 
ments and  personnel,  call  for  an  end  to  the 
"intifada  ",  and  submit  amendments  to  the 
PLO  Covenant  to  remove  provisions  incon- 
sistent with  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Taken  together,  these  commitments  im- 
plied the  transformation  of  the  PLO  from  a 
terrorist  organization  committed  to  Israel's 
destruction  to  a  political  organization  rep)- 
resenting  Palestinians  committed  to  living 
side  by  side  with  Israel.  We  recognize  that 
such  major  transformations  do  not  happen 
overnight.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that 
the  State  Department  report  glosses  over 
and  too  easily  excuses  the  occasions  when 
the  PLO  may  be  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
completing  such  a  transformation. 

The  report  states  that,  "Rejectionist  ele- 
ments who  claim  to  be  under  the  PLO  um- 
brella continue  to  commit  terrorist  acts.  At 
the  same  time,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Israeli 
governments  recognize  that  Arafat  has  no 
real  ability  to  exert  operational  control  over 
these  groups."  In  his  September  9  letter, 
however.  Arafat  committed  to  "assume  re- 
sponsibility over  all  PLO  elements"  in  order 
to  "assure  their  compliance,  prevent  viola- 
tions and  discipline  violators." 

By  citing  without  comment  Arafat's  lack 
of  control  over  rejectionist  elements  of  the 
PLO  the  report  implies  that  Arafat  can  es- 
cape responsibility  for  terrorism  by  simply 
claiming  lack  of  control.  If.  in  fact.  Arafat 
cannot  control  the  "Fatah  Hawks"  who  are 
still  within  the  PLO.  let  alone  Hamas  which 
is  clearly  outside  the  PLO.  that  does  not  re- 
lieve him  of  the  responsibility  to  condemn 
their  continuing  terrorist  acts. 

As  President  Clinton  stated,  "leaders  who 
seek  peace  must  speak  out  in  a  loud  and 


clear  voice  against  those  who  would  destroy 
those  aspirations  for  peace."  Instead,  with 
the  exception  of  one  statement  after  the 
murder  of  the  Israeli  settler  Haim  Mizrahi 
by  the  Fatah  Hawks,  we  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  the  PLO  leadership  condemning 
the  terrorism  of  Hamas  and  rejectionist  ele- 
ments of  the  PLO. 

Regarding  the  "strategy  of  stages"  where- 
by the  PLO  had  declared  its  intent  to  create 
a  Palestinian  state  as  a  first  step  to  elimi- 
nating Israel  entirely,  the  report  states  that 
Arafat's  letters  and  the  Israel'PLO  agree- 
ment that  the  PLO  is  repudiating"  such  a 
strategy.  The  report,  however,  does  not  ques- 
tion Arafat's  refusal  to  take  the  most  con- 
crete act  of  repudiation  of  the  "strategy  of 
stages"— fulfilling  his  commitment  to  seek 
amendment  of  the  PLO  Convenant  by  the 
Palestine  National  Council.  Nor  does  the  re- 
port mention  symbolic  remnants  of  the  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Israel,  such  as  the  letter- 
head used  by  the  PLO's  Permanent  Observer 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  which  contin- 
ues to  depict  "Palestine"  as  including  the 
entirety  of  Israel. 

What  does  it  say  about  the  PLO's  commit- 
ment to  peace  if  the  Palestine  National 
Council  cannot  bring  itself  to  endorse  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist?  The  State  Department  re- 
port, rather  than  accepting  these  lapses, 
should  frankly  describe  areas  where  the 
United  States  is  seeking  the  PLO's  full  com- 
pliance with  its  commitments.  We  recognize 
the  high  level  of  Administration  commit- 
ment to  achieving  this  end.  This  report,  how- 
ever, accepts  the  PLO's  failures  without 
comment  and  thereby  seems  to  excuse  them 
rather  than  establishing  any  benchmark  by 
which  to  measure  progress.  This  undermines 
the  U.S.  effort  to  improve  compliance  by  im- 
plying that  no  progress  is  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  timid  lan- 
guage in  this  report,  we  assume  that  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  the 
PLO's  full  compliance  with  its  commit- 
ments, including  amending  the  PLO 
convenant.  and  that  we  will  hold  the  PLO 
and  its  leadership  to  President  Clinton's  ap- 
propriate standard  of  "a  loud  and  clear 
voice"  against  violence.  We  would  appreciate 
your  reassurance  in  this  regard. 

Again,  we  appreciate  the  effort  behind  this 
report  and   look   forward   to  receiving  im- 
proved reports  in  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Connie  Mack. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  Sen- 
ator Mack  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  in  order  to  modify  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  Senator 
Mack  and  I  offered  in  1989  and  saw  en- 
acted as  the  PLO  Commitments  Com- 
pliance Act  of  1989.  With  the  historic 
events  of  September  1993  when  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zation signed  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, the  search  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  entered  a  new  and 
hope-filled  stage.  But  the  road  to  peace 
in  that  troubled  region  has  been  a  long 
and  rocky  one  and  while  we  hope  that 
peace  will  at  last  become  a  reality,  we 
must  continue  to  be  realistic  about  the 
possibility  of  problems  developing 
along  the  way.  Senator  Mack  and  I  be- 
lieved, as  did  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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that  the  resumption  of  a  dialogue  with 
the  PLO  was  appropriate  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and.  thus,  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  PLO  Commit- 
ments Compliance  Act  were  once  again 
relevant.  We  have  recently  received  the 
first  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
since  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue. 

It  was  apparent  to  Senator  Mack  and 
I  that  in  light  of  the  commitments 
made  by  PLO  Chairman  Yassir  Arafat 
as  part  of  the  peace  process,  the  PLO 
Commitments  Compliance  Act  merited 
revision  to  update  its  provisions  and  to 
take  into  account  the  provisions  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act. 
This  amendment  which  we  offer  today 
brings  the  PLO  Commitments  Compli- 
ance Act  into  harmony  with  the  Middle 
East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  in  both  the 
timing  of  the  reports  and  the  commit- 
ments by  the  PLO  which  the  adminis- 
tration must  report  on.  We  believe  the 
amendment  will  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  best  use  of  his  re- 
sources in  preparing  the  reports  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  to  us  and  will 
give  the  Congress  a  fuller  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  PLO  has 
complied  with  the  important  commit- 
ments it  has  made  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
events  of  September  1993  will  be 
marked  by  future  generations  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  violence,  ani- 
mosity, and  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  remain  cau- 
tious and  alert  to  the  possibility  that 
commitments  which  have  been  made 
might  not  be  lived  up  to.  It  is  critical 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  stay  at- 
tuned to  this  possibility  and  keep  the 
Congress  fully  informed.  The  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Mack  and  I  offer 
today  will  ensure  that  this  is  done. 

amendment  no.  1294 
SEC.  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS, 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  recognized  the  State  of  Israel's  right  to 
exit  in  peace  and  security  and  to  amend  its 
covenant  to  recognize  that  fact:  accepted 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions 
242  and  338;  committed  itself  to  the  peace 
process  and  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel, 
free  from  violence  and  all  other  acts  which 
endanger  peace  and  stability;  and  assumed 
responsibility  over  all  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  elements  and  personnel  in 
order  to  assure  their  compliance,  prevent 
violations,  and  discipline  violators; 

(2)  Israel  has  recognized  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  the  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people; 

(3)  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
on  Interim  Self-Government  Arrangements 
on  September  13.  1993.  at  the  White  House; 

(4)  The  United  States  has  resumed  a  bilat- 
eral dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization;  and 

(5)  In  order  to  implement  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  on  Interim  Self-Government 
Arrangements  and  facilitate  the  Middle  E^t 


peace  process,  the  President  has  requested 
flexibility  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHOIUTY  TO  SUSPEND  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
beginning  July  1.  1994.  the  President  may 
suspend  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  180 
days  any  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).  The  President  may  continue  the 
suspension  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not 
more  than  180  days  if.  before  each  such  pe- 
riod, the  President  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b).  Any  suspension  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  after  180  days,  or  at 
such  earlier  date  a^  the  President  may  speci- 
fy. 

(b)  Conditions.— 

(1)  C0N.su ltation.— Prior  to  each  exercise 
of  the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (ai. 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  relevant 
congressional  committees.  The  President 
may  not  exercise  that  authority  until  30 
days  after  a  written  policy  justification  is 
submitted  to  the  relevant  Congressional 
Committees. 

(2)  Presidential  certification.— The 
President  may  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  ?*resident 
certifies  to  the  relevant  congressional  com- 
mittees each  time  he  exercises  such  author- 
ity that— 

(A)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  such  authority; 
and 

(B)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
continues  to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all  the 
commitments  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Requirement  for  Continuing  PLO  Com- 
pliance.—Any  suspension  under  subsection 
(a)  of  a  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees,  or  if  the  Congress  deter- 
mines by  Joint  Resolution,  that  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  has  not  con- 
tinued to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all  the  com- 
mitments described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration an(d  enactment  of  joint  resolu- 
tions under  this  subsection,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(4)  PLO  CoMMrrMENTS  Described.— The 
commitments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  are  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization- 

(A)  in  its  letter  of  September  9,  1993.  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel;  in  its  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1993,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Norway  to — 

(i )  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel 
to  exist  in  peace  and  security; 

(ii)  accept  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338: 

(iii)  renounce  the  use  of  terrorism  and 
other  acts  of  violence; 

(iv)  assume  responsibility  over  all  PLO  ele- 
ments and  personnel  in  order  to  assure  their 
compliance,  prevent  violations  and  discipline 
violators; 

(V)  call  upon  the  Palestinian  people  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  take  part  in 
the  steps  leading  to  the  normalization  of  life, 
rejecting  violence  and  terrorism,  and  con- 
tributing to  peace  and  stability;  and 
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(Iv)  submit  to  the  Palestine  National  Coun- 
cil for  formal  approval  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  Palestinian  Covenant  regard- 
ing recognizing  Israel's  right  to  exist  in 
peace  and  security,  and 

(B)  in,  and  resulting  from  the  implementa- 
tion of,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  In- 
terim Self-Government  Arrangements  signed 
on  September  13.  1993. 

(c)  Provisions  That  May  Be  Suspended.— 
The  provisions  that  may  be  suspended  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Section  307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2227)  as  it  applies  with 
respect  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

(2)  Section  114  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
(22  U.S.C.  287e  note)  as  it  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

(3)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
(22  U.S.C.  5202). 

(4)  Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  286wi  as  it  applies  to  the 
granting  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation of  observer  status  or  other  official 
status  at  any  meeting  sponsored  by  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"other  official  status"  does  not  include 
membership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

(d)  Relevant  Congressional  Committees 
Defined.— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"relevant  congressional  committees" 
means— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  will  allow  the  President  to 
continue  to  waive  legislative  restric- 
tions against  the  PLO.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  the  President's  au- 
thority to  waive  such  restrictions  can 
be  renewed  indefinitely  for  6  month  pe- 
riods. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
facilitate  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess by  allowing  the  PLO  to  open  an  of- 
fice in  Washington,  and  by  enabling  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  amendment  builds  upon  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Helms  and 
myself  last  year,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 

This  amendment  is  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
and  it  has  the  full  support  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  would  note  for  the  record  that  the 
amendment  preserves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  Like  the 
legislation  passed  last  year,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  erase  any  restrictions 
against  the  PLO;  it  only  gives  the 
President  authority  to  waive.  The 
amendment  also  contains  strict  re- 
quirements for  the  President  to  consult 
and  notify  Congress  about  any  use  or 
renewal  of  the  waiver  authorit.v. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  puts  the  President's  right 


to  waive  certain  provisions  regarding 
the  PLO  into  permanent  law.  The 
State  Department  assures  us  these 
changes  are  necessary  for  the  peace 
process  to  move  ahead  smoothly. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  have  agreed  to 
submit  this  amendment,  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  are 
prepared  to  accept  it.  I  have  only  one 
final  note:  I  do  not  like  the  PLO,  and  I 
don't  trust  them.  I  pray  that  the  PLO 
will  use  any  new  privileges  responsibly 
and  that  the  President  will  relax  U.S. 
policy  on  the  PLO  gradually  and  very 
carefully. 

amendment  no.  1295 

On  page  25.  between  lines  10  and  11  insert: 

(4)  No  fee  or  surcharge  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  may  be  charged  to  a  na- 
tional of  a  country  that  is  a  signatory  to  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  includes  a  provision,  requested  by 
the  administration,  that  would  provide 
authority  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  charge  a  fee  or  surcharge  for  proc- 
essing machine-readable  nonimmigrant 
visas,  border-crossing  identification 
cards,  and  regular  nonimmigrant  visas. 
The  Department  intends  to  exercise 
this  authority,  if  provided,  by  imposing 
a  $20  application  fee  for  machine  read- 
able nonimmigrant  visas. 

While  this  fee  will  not  fall  on  Amer- 
ican citizens,  it  will  have  an  impact  on 
those  who  cross  our  borders  as  either 
tourists  or  businessmen.  Therefore,  it 
could  have  a  negative  impact  on  efforts 
to  open  our  borders  to  more  trade  and 
commerce. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  re- 
cently imposed  two  increases  to  user 
fees  that  affect  cross-border  traffic;  the 
Customs  user  fee  was  increased  from  $5 
to  $6.50,  and  the  INS  international  air- 
line fee  was  increased  from  $5  to  $6. 

Now,  the  income  from  both  these  fees 
goes  to  support  worthy  programs;  in- 
deed, the  income  from  the  visa  fee  will 
support  improved  border  security  and 
monitoring  of  aliens  who  enter  the 
United  States.  However,  most  worthy 
programs  are  supported  through  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  To  the  extent  these 
programs  are  worthy,  perhaps  they 
should  compete  with  other  programs  of 
Government  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
user  fees. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  concern  I  have  is 
the  possible  impact  on  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  The 
very  concept  of  NAFTA  implies  that 
we  will  make  commercial  and  business 
interchange  between  Canada.  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  easier  and  less 
expensive.  That  is  why  tariffs  are  being 
reduced.  The  imposition  of  a  new  user 
fee  is  contrary  to  that  spirit. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, in  practice  this  fee  would  apply 
to  Mexican  citizens  and  not  Canadian 
citizens.  Under  NAFTA  we  should  be 
treating  both  countries  on  an  equal 
basis. 
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While  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  new  fee 
program.  I  believe  the  signatories  to 
NAFTA  should  be  treated  on  an  equal 
basis  and  that  both  Canada  and  Mexico 
should  be  exempt  from  this  fee.  There- 
fore, I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  make  this  change,  which 
the  State  Department  has  indicated  is 
acceptable.  I  urge  the  managers  and 
the  Senate  to  accept  it. 

amendment  no.  1296 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993,  to 
impose  sanctions  on  certain  transfers  of 
equipment  and  technology  used  In  the 
manufacture  or  delivery  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  to  impose  additional 
sanctions  for  violations  of  that  Act) 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 

the  following  new  title: 
IRAN-IRAQ  ARMS  NON-PROLIFERATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 

SEC,    01.  SHORT  TITLE,  REFERENCES  IN  ACT. 

(a)  SHORT  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Prollferatlon 
Amendments  of  1994." 

(b)  Reference  in  Title.— Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in  this 
title  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  as 
an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

SEC.    02.  STATEMENT  or  POLICY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons  within  Iran  and  Iraq. 

SEC.    03.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  impose  ad- 
ditional sanctions  against  those  foreign 
countries  and  persons  that  transfer  desta- 
bilizing numbers  and  types  of  advanced  con- 
ventional weapons,  or  goods  and  technology 
that  assist  in  enhancing  the  capabilities  of 
Iran  and  Iraq  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
such  weapons. 

SEC,    04.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

Section  1604  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Prohibition.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  person  has  transferred  or  re- 
transferred  goods  or  technology  so  as  to  con- 
tribute knowingly  and  materially  to  the  ef- 
forts by  Iran  or  Iraq  (or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  either  such  country)  to  ac- 
quire destabilizing  numbers  and  types  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons,  then — 

"(1)  the  sanctions  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  imposed;  and 

"(2)  the  President  may  apply,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  the  sanctions  described 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions to  be  imixjsed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Procurement  sanction.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d).  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  procure  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of,  any  goods  or  services  from 
the  sanctioned  person. 

"(2)  Export  sanction.— The  United  Sutes 
Government  shall  not  issue  any  license  for 
any  export  by  or  to  the  sanctioned  person. 

"(c)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  are  as 
follows; 

"(1)  Transiting  unfted  states  terri- 
tory.— 

(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law   (other   than   a  treaty   or  other   inter- 
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national  agreement),  no  employee  or  official 
of  a  sanctioned  person  and  no  good  or  tech- 
nology that  is  manufactured,  produced,  sold, 
or  shipped  by  the  sanctioned  person  may 
transit  by  vessel  or  aircraft  any  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
promulgate  regulations,  as  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  implementation  of  this  sanction 
in  the  most  effective  manner. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  this  para- 
graph as  the  Secretary  considers  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Financial  instftutions.— <A)  The 
President  may  by  order  prohibit  any  deposi- 
tary institution  that  is  chartered  by,  or  that 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  within,  a 
State  or  the  United  States  from  making  any 
loan  or  providing  any  credit  to  the  sanc- 
tioned person,  except  for  loans  or  credits  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  or  other  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'depository  institution"  means  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Use  of  authorities  of  the  inter- 
national emergency  economic  powers 
ACT.— The  FYesident  may  exercise  the  au- 
thorities of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  to  prohibit  any  trans- 
action involving  any  property  in  which  the 
sanctioned  person  has  any  interest  whatso- 
ever except  for  transactions  involving  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

"(4)  Prohbition  on  vessels  that  enter 

PORTS  of  sanctioned  COUNTRIES  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
TRADE.— 

"(A)  In  General.— Beginning  on  the  10th 
day  after  a  sanction  is  imposed  under  this 
Act  against  a  country,  a  vessel  which  enters 
a  port  or  place  in  the  sanctioned  country  to 
engage  in  the  trade  of  goods  or  services  may 
not  if  the  President  so  requires  within  180 
days  after  departure  from  such  port  or  place 
in  the  sanctioned  country,  load  or  unload 
any  freight  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  DEFiNrriONS.- As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'vessel'  includes  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  in  water,  but  does  not  include 
aircraft. 

"(d)  Exceptions.— The  sanction  described 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  oper- 
ational military  requirements  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions 
would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source 
supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or  services, 
that  the  defense  articles  or  services  are  es- 
sential, and  that  alternative  sources  are  not 
readily  or  reasonably  available;  or 

"(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements; 

"(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  makes  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  date  on  which  the  President 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (a), 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to 
United  States  products  or  production;  or 


"(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production;  or 

"(C)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternatives 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

"(4)  to  information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  production: 
or 

"(5)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

"(e)  consultation  with  and  actions  by 
Foreign  Government  of  Jurisdiction.— 

"(1)  Consultations.— Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  person, 
the  Congress  urges  the  Presidents 

"(A)  to  Initiate  consultations  immediately 
with  the  government  with  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  foreign  person  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and,  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  to  take  steps  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  multilateral  groups  to  negotiate 
comprehensive  multilateral  sanctions  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  including  a  partial 
or  complete  embargo,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foreign  country  of  primary  juris- 
diction over  that  sanctioned  person,  as  long 
as  that  government  has  not  taken  specific 
and  effective  actions,  including  appropriate 
penalties,  to  terminate  the  involvement  of 
the  sanctioned  person  or  firm  in  the  activi- 
ties described  in  section  1604(a). 

"(2)  Actions  by  Government  of  Jurisdic- 
tion.—In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  the  government,  the  President  may 
delay  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  for  up  to  90  days.  Fol- 
lowing these  consultations,  the  President 
shall  impose  sanctions  immediately  unless 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  has  taken 
specific  and  effective  actions,  including  ap- 
propriate penalties,  to  terminate  the  In- 
volvement of  the  foreign  person  in  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (a).  The 
President  may  delay  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  application  of  sanctions 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  consultations  with  the 
appropriate  government  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  basis  for  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that 
such  government  has  taken  specific  correc- 
tive action." 

SEC.    05.    SANCTIONS    AGAINST    CERTAIN    FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section  1605  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "sanc- 
tion" and  inserting  "sanctions"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (cV— 

(A)  by  striking  "sanction.— The  sanction 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  is"  and  Insert- 
ing "sanctions.— The  sanctions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  are";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  DENIAL  of  most-favored-nation  STA- 
TUS.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  President  may  suspend  the  appli- 


cation of  nondiscriminatory  trade  agreement 
(most-favored-nation  status)  to  the  sanc- 
tioned country  for  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent so  determines. 

"(4)  DIPLOMATIC  relations.— The  President 
is  urged  to  downgrade  or  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(5)  Suspension  of  special  trade  privi- 
leges.—The  President  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend special  trade  privileges  which  were  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  the  Generalized  Systems 
of  Preferences  or  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 

"(6)  Suspension  of  trade  agreements.— 
The  President  is  authorized  to  suspend  any 
trade  agreement  with  the  sanctioned  coun- 
try. 

"(7)  Revocations  of  licenses  for  export 
of  nuclear  material.— The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  authorized  to  revoke 
any  license  for  the  export  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial pursuant  to  a  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(8)  Presidential  action  regarding  avia- 
tion.— 

(A Hi)  The  President  is  authorized  to  notify 
the  government  of  a  sanctioned  country  of 
his  intention  to  suspend  the  authority  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
government  of  that  country  to  engage  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  or  from  the  United 
States. 

"(11)  The  President  is  authorized  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  suspend 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  air  carrier  owned  or  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  that  government  to 
engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any 
agreement  relating  to  air  services. 

"(BXi)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  terminate  any  air  service 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  a 
sanctioned  country  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement. 

"(il)  Upon  termination  of  an  agreement 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  revoke  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  right  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier  owned,  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  to 
or  from  the  United  States. 

•■(C)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  provide  for  such 
exceptions  from  this  subsection  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  necessary  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies in  which  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or 
its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  'aircraft',  'air  carrier',  "air  transpor- 
tation', and  'foreign  air  carrier'  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1301). 

"(9)  Other  sanctions.— The  President  may 
apply  the  sanctions  described  in  section 
1605(c)  with  respect  to  actions  of  a  foreign 
government." 

SEC.    06.  WAIVER. 

Section  1606  is  amended— 

(1)  "by  striking  "waiver"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modification,  and  waiv- 
er"; and 

(2)  by  striking  "waive"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modify  or  waive". 

SEC.    07.  TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1606  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  leOSA.  TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
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shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  24  months 
following  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Cong-ress  that^ 

"(1)  reliable  Information  indicates  that  the 
government  of  jurisdiction  has  taken  spe- 
cific and  effective  action,  including  appro- 
priate penalties,  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  the  sanctioned  person  in  the 
sanctionable  activity. 

"(2)  The  President  has  received  reliable  as- 
surances from  the  sanctioned  government 
that  such  government  will  not.  in  the  future, 
violate  this  Act." 

SEC.    08.  STAY  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 

(a)  Criterion  for  Stay.— The  President 
may  stay  the  imposition  of  any  sanction  on 
any  entity  in  order  to  protect— 

(1)  ongoing  criminal  investigations,  or 

(2)  sensitive  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods which  are  being  used  to  acquire  further 
information  on  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, or  missiles  that  would  be  com- 
prised by  the  publication  of  the  sanctioned 
entity's  name. 

(a)  Determination.— The  President  shall 
exercise  the  authority  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  only  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  non-proliferation  goals  of  the 
Act  are  better  served  by  delaying  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  rather  than  by  compromis- 
ing the  criminal  investigation  or  intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods  at  issue. 

(c)  Lifting  of  Stay.— The  President  shall 
lift  any  stay  imposed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  soon  as  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  no 
longer  exists. 

(d)  Notification  and  Report  to  Con- 
gress.—Whenever  the  duration  of  any  stay 
imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  exceeds 
120  days,  the  President  shall  promptly  report 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  rationale  and  circumstances 
that  led  the  President  to  exercise  the  stay 
authority. 

SEC.    09.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1807A  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  require  to  carry  out  this  Act." 

SEC.     10.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1608  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  terms  'goods  and  technology'  in- 
cludes any  item  of  the  type  that  is  listed  on 
the  Nuclear  Referral  List  under  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  the  United  States  Munitions  List  (es- 
tablished in  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act),  or  the  MTCR  Annex  (as  defined 
in  section  74(4)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act)  or  any  item  that  is  subject  to  licensing 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(9)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  customs  waters  of  the  United  States. 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401). 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  to  propose  with  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Senator  Lieberman. 
the  Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation 
Amendments  of  1994  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  1281,   the  State  Department  au- 


thorization bill  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995.  This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  administration  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  is  similar  to  a 
bill  introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Lieberman  and  myself,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bumpers,  Camp- 
bell, D'Amato,  and  Hutchison. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Lieberman  and  his 
staff,  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  to  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  their  assistance  in 
crafting  this  final  version  of  the  legis- 
lation. With  this  amendment,  we  hope 
to  continue  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  re- 
duce one  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
world  peace  today— the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ad- 
vanced conventional  weaponry  to  Iraq 
and  Iran. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Madam  President,  both  Iraq  and  Iran 
have  reemerged  as  continuing  threats 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  thus  pose  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  post-cold-war  world.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Lieberman  and  myself  is  intended  to 
halt  these  nations'  efforts  to  build  or 
acquire  destabilizing  advanced  conven- 
tional weai>ons. 

Our  amendment  would  fill  a  gap  in 
existing  nonproliferation  statutes  by 
providing  for  sanctions  against  third 
parties  who  assist  Iran  or  Iraq  in  their 
ongoing  efforts  to  build  or  acquire 
these  weapons. 

This  amendment  builds  on  legislation 
which  I  cosponsored  in  1992  with  then- 
Senator  Gore  and  which  was  subse- 
quently enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  That  law  provides  for  sanc- 
tions which  may  be  imposed  against 
United  States  and  foreign  persons,  as 
well  as  foreign  countries,  that  provide 
such  assistance  to  Iran  and  Iraq  in  ac- 
quiring weapons  of  mass  destruction  or 
destabilizing  advanced  conventional 
weapons.  That  law  also  authorizes 
sanctions  which  may  be  imposed 
against  Iran  or  Iraq  for  their  own  ac- 
tions. 

However,  due  to  their  limited  scope, 
current  sanction  provisions  have  prov- 
en less  than  effective  in  deterring 
third-party  violators,  whether  foreign 
countries  or  persons.  Our  amendment 
recognizes  that  sanctions  focused  pri- 
marily on  United  States  individuals 
and  firms  do  not  affect  the  principal 
suppliers  of  weapons  to  Iran  or  Iraq.  It 
is  these  third-party  violations  which 
present  the  most  urgent  threat  to 
world  stability  by  making  available  to 
Iran  and  Iraq  both  technology  and  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  means  of 
their  delivery,  and  destabilizing  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons. 

This  amendment  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  impose  ad- 
ditional discretionary  sanctions  when 
violators  are   identified  using  typical 
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intelligence  methods.  The  legislation  is 
intended  to  allow  the  President  the 
maximum  leeway  practical  in  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  sanctions. 

The  amendment  is  slightly  different 
from  the  original  bill  we  introduced 
last  year.  It  does  not  include  a  section 
from  the  original  bill  which  provided 
for  import  sanctions  against  persons 
found  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  have 
removed  this  section  on  the  advice  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee because  import  sanctions  con- 
stitute a  form  of  revenue  and  such 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  that  im- 
port sanctions  would  greatly  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation. 
Should  this  bill  be  returned  by  the  con- 
ferees with  the  import  sanctions  which 
were  included  in  our  original  bill,  I 
fully  expect  the  Senate  would  support 
its  adoption. 

We  must  use  every  measure  to  fight 
the  transfer  of  weapons  and  military 
technology  to  Iran  and  Iraq.  Inter- 
national arms  control  agreements  and 
regimes  are  vital,  but  they  often  lack 
effective  enforcement  mechanisms; 
some,  like  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention, have  no  teeth  at  all.  Other  na- 
tions will  be  far  more  likely  to  support 
and  comply  with  arms  control  regimes 
if  they  know  that  a  failure  to  do  so 
could  cost  them  access  to  U.S.  tech- 
nology, aid,  and  markets. 

Strong  penalties  that  affect  pri- 
marily United  States  businesses  ignore 
the  fact  that  most  sales  to  Iran  and 
Iraq  come  from  foreign  sources.  Thus, 
U.S. -only  sanctions  penalize  American 
firms  without  solving  the  problem.  In 
fact,  in  my  view,  they  help  foreign 
competition. 

It  is  critical  and  essential  to  give  our 
President  the  authority  to  sanction  all 
violators  with  sufficient  severity  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  regime.  It 
is  critical  and  essential  to  sanction 
those  foreign  entities  who  would  act  to 
help  Iran  and  Iraq  acquire  menacing, 
destabilizing  weapons  or  technology. 

THE  THREAT  FROM  IRAQ  AND  IRAN 

As  I  have  said,  both  Iraq  and  Iran  are 
nations  that  will  continue  to  pose  a 
threat  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  post-cold  war 
world. 

In  the  past,  Iraq  has  used  poison  gas 
against  defenseless  Kurdish  civilians, 
invaded  Iran  and  Kuwait,  and  launched 
missile  attacks  on  cities  in  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Just  last  year.  Iraq  blew 
up  relief  convoys  to  the  Kurds,  used  its 
army  against  the  Shiites,  supported 
terrorist  attacks,  carried  out  terrorist 
operations  in  Turkey,  continued  to 
block  U.N.  efforts  to  destroy  its  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  and  arrested 
innocent  civilians  along  the  Kuwaiti 
border  as  spies.  Iraq  even  attempted  to 
assassinate  President  Bush. 

Ii-aq  never  had  significant  supplies  of 
United  States  weapons  or  technology. 
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but  received  well  over  $100  billion  of 
advanced  conventional  arms  and  $27 
billion  of  technology  and  supplies  for 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
other  nations  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
and  in  the  period  just  before  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  Many  of  these  later 
transfers  came  from  Europe,  and  most 
came  from  nations  that  have  signed  or 
ratified  international  arms  control 
agreements. 

Iraq  has  finally  agreed  to  long-term 
monitoring  of  its  arms  potential,  which 
will  require  intricate  monitoring  of 
some  100  critical  sites  in  the  country 
and  over  1.000  industrial  establish- 
ments capable  of  producing  compo- 
nents for  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
according  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  This  massive  and  ex- 
pensive monitoring  effort  is  required 
because  of  Iraq's  continued  efforts  to 
rebuild  its  offensive  military  capabili- 
ties. 

Iran  is  also  a  threat  to  its  neighbors 
and  to  regional  security.  In  the  past,  it 
has  encouraged  terrorism  and  has 
seized  islands  in  the  gulf.  Iran  contin- 
ues to  steadily  expand  its  military  ca- 
pabilities, including  acquiring  several 
submarines  to  patrol  the  waters  of  the 
gulf,  and  is  aggressively  seeking  ad- 
vanced weapons  and  related  tech- 
nology. 

Unlike  Iraq,  whose  efforts  to  acquire 
arms  were  stymied  by  their  defeat  in 
the  gulf  war.  Iran  has  had  access  to 
continuing  supplies  of  arms,  tech- 
nology, and  supplies  for  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Since  1988.  some  65 
percent  of  all  Iran's  arms  have  come 
from  Russia:  16  percent  have  come 
from  China;  8  percent  from  Europe;  and 
10  percent  from  other  nations.  Iran  has 
received  6.7  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
arms  since  1988  and  well  over  1  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  technology  and  sup- 
plies for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

KEY  ELEMENTS 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  four 
key  elements  of  our  amendment. 

First,  our  amendment  clearly  sets 
forth  United  States  policy  toward  de- 
stabilizing arms  sales  to  Iran  and  Iraq, 
and  reinforces  the  importance  of  rigor- 
ously enforcing  existing  laws,  such  as 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Second,  our  amendment  would  put 
needed  additional  pressure  on  the  for- 
eign suppliers  to  these  countries,  who 
have  provided  most  of  the  advanced 
weapons  and  technology  to  Iran  and 
Iraq. 

Third,  our  amendment  builds  on  ex- 
isting law  that  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
equipment  or  technology  that  would 
contribute  to  the  efforts  by  Iran  or 
Iraq  to  acquire  destabilizing  numbers 
and  types  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons. 

Fourth  and  most  important,  our 
amendment  would  strengthen  existing 
sanctions  for  violators  and  provide  the 
President  with  the  flexibility  to  im- 
pose    new     discretionary     sanctions. 
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which  would  act  to  deter  potential  vio- 
lators by  confronting  them  with  clear 
legal  and  economic  penalties  if  they 
persist  in  aiding  the  military  buildup 
in  Iran  and  Iraq. 

MANDATORY  SANCTIONS  IN  CURRENT  LAW 

The  existing  Iran-Iraq  nonprolifera- 
tion legislation  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing sanctions: 

Against  persons — United  States  or 
foreign:  Prohibition  on  receiving  U.S. 
Government  contracts;  and  prohibition 
on  receiving  United  States  exi)ort  li- 
censes. 

Against  foreign  countries:  Suspen- 
sion of  United  States  and  multilateral 
development  bank  assistance;  and 
suspension  of  codevelopment,  co- 
production,  and  military  and  dual-use 
technical  exchange  agreements. 

These  mandatory  sanctions  apply  to 
all  offenders,  although  the  President 
may  waive  them  in  the  event  of  urgent 
national  security  needs. 

DISCRETIONARY  SANCTIONS 

Current  law  provides  for  the  discre- 
tionary use  of  authorities  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  to  block  international  financial 
transactions  of  United  States  or  for- 
eign persons  or  foreign  governments 
that  assist  Iran  or  Iraq  in  their  weap- 
ons acquisition  efforts.  The  McCain- 
Lieberman  amendment  provides  for  the 
following  new  discretionary  sanctions: 

Against  persons  and  countries. — 
United  States  or  foreign:  Prohibition 
against  assistance  from  financial  insti- 
tutions; and  suspension  of  U.S.  avia- 
tion and  port  rights,  and  a  prohibition 
on  transiting  U.S.  territory. 

Against  foreign  countries:  Denial  of 
most-favored-nation  status;  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations,  special  trade 
privileges,  and  trade  agreements:  and 
revocations  of  licenses  for  nuclear  ma- 
terial exports. 

These  sanctions  would  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  potential  violators  of  the 
law  and  would  allow  the  President  to 
tailor  his  actions  and  impose  those 
sanctions  that  would  be  most  effective 
in  a  particular  situation. 

ENCOURAGING  MULTILATERAL  COOPERATION 

Our  amendment  does  not  mandate 
action  by  the  United  States  when  for- 
eign governments  are  willing  to  take 
real  and  decisive  action  on  their  own. 
The  legislation  offers  traditional  in- 
centives for  foreign  governments  to 
join  in  international  arms  control  ef- 
forts and  to  pass  and  enforce  national 
legislation  that  parallels  the  non- 
proliferation  legislation  adopted  by  the 
United  States. 

Our  bill  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  efforts  to  control 
arms  transfers  and  proliferation.  We 
believe  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  international  and  re- 
gional agreements  and  to  persuade  for- 
eign governments  to  establish  sanc- 
tions on  the  actions  of  their  own  com- 
panies and  citizens.  At  the  same  time. 


we  acknowledge  that  certain  nations 
present  a  special  threat  to  their  neigh- 
bors, our  allies,  and  American  strategic 
interests.  Iran  and  Iraq  ase  two  such 
nations,  and  our  bill  reinforces  the  se- 
riousness we  attach  to  the  threat  posed 
by  Iran  and  Iraq. 

URGENCY 

Madam  President,  we  must  enact  the 
Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation 
Amendments  soon.  We  must  heed  the 
lessons  of  Desert  Storm  and  stop  the 
weapons  buildup  by  Iran  and  Iraq.  We 
cannot  make  an  ally  or  a  pillar  out  of 
either  country.  A  look  at  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  23,  1994.  makes 
clear  the  danger  of  harboring  any  illu- 
sions about  the  prospects  for  real 
change  in  Iraq. 

An  article  in  that  Sunday  newspaper 
raises  once  again  the  specter  of  Iraq's 
aggressive  efforts  to  rebuild  its  chemi- 
cal weapons  program.  If  true,  this  is 
another  example  of  Iraq's  duplicitous 
behavior  and  its  refusal  to  accept 
international  norms  prohibiting  the 
use  or  manufacture  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. In  this  instance,  our  amendment 
would  permit  the  President  to  impose 
sanctions  not  only  against  Iraq,  but 
against  the  companies  or  countries 
that  financed,  produced,  packed,  or 
shipped  this  dangerous  material.  These 
extensive  sanctions  are  not  available 
under  current  law. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments complement  existing  legislation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  and  other  U.S.  and  inter- 
national arms  control  efforts.  Together 
with  rigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
law.  this  amendment  would  improve 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  gulf 
region.  It  will  help  protect  key  friends 
and  allies  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East,  like  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Senator  Lieberman  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  continue  to  support  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  reduce  the  greatest 
potential  threat  to  peace  in  the  world 
today,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  advanced  conven- 
tional weapons  in  Iran  and  Iraq.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  McCain,  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment,  which  addresses  a 
serious  proliferation  threat:  The  trans- 
fer of  a(lvanced  conventional  weaponry 
to  Iran  and  Iraq.  Senator  McCain  has 
already  described  the  purpose  and  prin- 
ciijal  elements  of  our  amendment,  so  I 
will  not  reiterate  them  here.  I  do.  how- 
ever, want  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
the  proliferation  threat  we  face  and  the 
need  to  address  it. 

Iran  is  engaged  in  an  across-the- 
board  buildup  of  its  military.  Despite 
falling  oil  prices.  Iran  continues  to 
spend  money  on  its  armed  forces,  pur- 
chasing weapon  systems  which  will 
strengthen  its  ability  to  block  shipping 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  In  addi- 
tion  to   acquiring  attack   submarines 
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from  Russia,  Iran  has  recently  pur- 
chased improved  mines  which  can  be 
used  against  passing  ships,  and  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  the  purchase  of  ad- 
vanced antiship  missiles.  Iraq  is  at- 
tempting to  reestablish  its  weapons  ar- 
senal, while  at  the  same  time  obstruct- 
ing United  Nations  efforts  to  ensure 
compliance  with  resolutions  aimed  at 
restricting  that  arsenal.  Unless  we 
take  decisive  action  now  to  deal  with 
these  two  states,,  we  may,  by  our  pas- 
sivity, ei^9«ce-<he  success  of  their  en- 
deavors./ 

Given  xhe  adverse  effefct  such  success 
would  have  on  regionai  and,  indeed,  on 
international  stability,  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  discourage  foreign 
persons  and  countries  from  providing 
Iran  and  Iraq  with  advanced  conven- 
tional weapons  or  with  technology  and 
equipment  that  would  enhance  their 
advanced  weapons  capabilities.  While 
U.S.  law  generally  offers  adequate 
sanctions  against  abuses  by  U.S.  enti- 
ties, smiliar  measures  are  needed  for 
foreign  entities.  Such  measures  could 
prove  effective  because  Iran  and  Iraq 
rely  on  foreign  suppliers  for  both  weap- 
ons and  technical  assistance.  Under 
this  amendment,  sanctions  can  now  be 
applied  against  these  suppliers.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  sanctions  which  Sen- 
ator McCain  has  outlined  for  you  will 
provide  strong  disincentive  to  would-be 
proliferators. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  amendment 
builds  upon  legislation  we  agreed  upon 
in  the  fiscal  year  1993  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  This  act  mandated 
certain  sanctions  against  persons  and 
foreign  countries  that  contribute  goods 
or  technology  to  help  Iran  or  Iraq  ac- 
quire advanced  conventional  weapons. 
Our  amendment  revises  and  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  act  principally  by 
giving  the  President  additional,  discre- 
tionary authority  to  apply  a  wide 
range  of  sanctions  against 
proliferators.  I  believe  such  authority 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  purpose  and 
direction  of  the  existing  legislation. 

Madam  President,  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  will  enhance  the 
U.S.s  ability  to  counter  the  spread  of 
destabilizing  weaponry  in  two  particu- 
larly dangerous  states.  These  provi- 
sions should  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
current  and  potential  violators  and 
should  slow,  or  hopefully  even  prevent, 
Iran  and  Iraq  from  achieving  their 
military  ambitions.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  Senator  McCain  and 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1297 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert: 

SEC.     .  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Section  208  of  title  3,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'•(c)  Out  of  funds  otherwise  available  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  for  "Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials," 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse the  City  of  Seattle  and  State  of  Wash- 


ington up  to  a  total  of  $440,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  unex- 
pected extraordinary  security  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Asian  Pacific  Cooperation 
conference  held  in  Seattle  in  November  1993 
from  Ministerial  to  Heads-of-State. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1298 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran) 

On  page  ,  between  lines  and  ,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  re- 
ceives material,  logistic,  and  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Iraq  Government. 

(2)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  has 
been  involved  in  terrorist  activities  since  the 
inception  of  the  organization  in  1963. 

(3)  During  the  past  30  years,  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran 
have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more  than 
10,000  Iranians. 

(4)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  several  United 
States  military  advisers  in  1972  and  1973,  for 
the  deaths  of  two  Air  Force  officers  in  1975, 
and  the  deaths  of  three  United  States  em- 
ployees of  the  Rockwell  International  Cor- 
poration in  1976. 

(5)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  supported  the  seizure 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
Iran,  in  1979. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State  informally 
recognizes  the  involvement  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  international  terrorist 
activities  and  has  refused  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization. 

(7)  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  terrorist  activities  does  not  provide 
adequate  information  on  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran. 

(8)  The  past  activities  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran,  and  the  current  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
organization,  create  a  presumption  that  the 
organization  is  currently  engaged  in  inter- 
national terrorist  activities. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  is  submitted  to  Congress  on  April  30, 
1994.  under  section  140  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204:  22  U.S.C.  2656f) 
shall  include  information  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  on  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of 
Iran. 

(c)  The  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  activities  of  the 
People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section  140;  and 

(2)  any  other  relevant  information  on  the 
People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section  140,  includ- 
ing a  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (a)  through 
(D)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  elect  not  to  Include 
the  information  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
in  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b).  In 
the  event  of  such  an  election,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  justification 
for  such  election. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  an  election  under  sub- 
section (d),  not  less  than  sixty  days  from  the 
submittal  of  the  report  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
unclassified  report  to  Congress  detailing  the 
structure  current  activities,   external   sup- 


port and  history  of  the  People's  Mujaheddin 
of  Iran.  Such  report  shall  include  any  con- 
nection to  organizations  operating  in  the 
United  States. 

(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  "People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran"  means  the  organization 
also  know  as  the  Mujaheddin-e  Khalq  that  is 
based  in  Iraq  and  led  by  Iranian  expatriates 
Massoud  Rajavi  or  Maryam  Rajavi  and  in- 
cludes any  group  or  organization  associated 
with  such  organization,  including  the  Iraqi- 
based  National  Liberation  Army  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Resistance  of  Iran. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1299 

(Purpose:  To  impose  notification  and  waiting 
requirements  regarding  certain  events  in- 
volving  the    Missile   Technology    Control 
Regime) 
On  page  179.  after  line  6,  add.  the  following: 

SEC.  714.  NOTIFICATION  OF  CONGRESS  ON  CER- 
TAIN EVENT  INVOLVING  THE  MTCR 

(a)  Export  in  Support  of  Space  Launch 
Vehicle  (SLVi  Programs.— At  least  30  days 
before  the  export  of  any  item  controlled  pur- 
suant to  United  States  obligations  under  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  and  in- 
tended to  support  the  design,  development, 
or  production  of  a  Category  I  system,  as  de- 
fined in  the  MTCR  Annex,  to  be  utilized  for 
the  launch  of  satellites  into  space,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proposed  export  and  the  ration- 
ale for  approving  such  export,  including  the 
consistency  of  such  export  with  United 
States  missile  nonproliferation  policy.  The 
President  may  waive  the  30-day  waiting  pe- 
riod In  any  case  in  which  the  President  cer- 
tifies in  the  report  that  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  necessitate 
immediate  approval  of  the  export  or  that  the 
export  represents  the  continuation  of  a  long- 
standing relationship  with  an  MTCR  partner. 

(b)  United  States  Position  Regarding  Ad- 
mission of  New  MTCR  Members.— At  least  30 
days  before  the  United  States  takes  the  r>osl- 
tion  to  favor  the  admission  of  a  particular 
country  into  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  rationale  for 
such  position  together  with  all  relevant  in- 
formation concerning  that  country's  non- 
proliferation  policies,  practices.and  commit- 
ments. The  President  may  waive  the  30-day 
waiting  period  in  any  case  in  which  the 
President  certifies  in  the  report  that  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
necessitate  immediate  approval  of  the  new 
member. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  terms  "Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime"  and  "MTCR"  mean  the  policy 
statement,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
announced  on  April  16.  1987,  to  restrict  sen- 
sitive missile-relevant  transfers  based  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  and  any  amendments  thereto; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "MTCR  Annex  "  means  the 
Guidelines  and  Equipment  and  Technology 
Annex  of  the  MTCR,  and  any  amendments 
thereto. 

amendment  no.  1300 

(Purpose:  To  retain  the  sututory  charter  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  to  assist 
with  diplomatic  reciprocity  and  counter- 
intelligence functions) 

On  page  43,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  sec- 
tion 138  of  the  bill. 

On  page  3,  strike  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  bill  the  item  relating  to  section 
138. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ple. It  would  preserve  in  law  the  exist- 
ing status  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions [OFM]  within  the  Department  of 
State. 

That  office  was  created  in  1982  by  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983— Public 
Law  97-241.  At  the  time  Congress  was 
concerned  that  foreign  diplomats  in 
the  United  States  were  enjoying  bene- 
fits denied  to  U.S.  diplomats  abroad. 
The  Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  by  con- 
trolling the  privileges  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats in  the  United  States,  gives  us 
the  means  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  abroad.  Con- 
gress also  sought  to  ensure  that  the 
OFM  assisted  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  its  counterintelligence 
mission. 

The  cold  war  may  have  ended,  but 
nothing  has  happened  to  alter  OFMs 
charter.  Indeed,  it  plays  as  important  a 
role  today  as  when  it  was  created  in 
1982. 

Section  138  of  the  bill  would,  in  the 
interests  of  streamlining  and  consoli- 
dating functions  under  the  Secretary  of 
State,  abolish  the  statutory  mandate 
for  the  OFM,  leaving  its  continued  ex- 
istence a  matter  of  discretion  for  fu- 
ture Secretaries. 

Senator  Warner  and  I  believe  this  is 
undesirable,  inevitably  weakening  the 
status  of  the  office.  Also,  by  mandating 
the  existence  of  the  office  in  law  the 
State  Department  is  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  explaining  and  justifying  to 
other  governments  why  their  dip- 
lomats in  the  United  States  must  be 
regulated.  The  Department  ought  to 
appreciate  having  a  congressional  en- 
actment to  rely  on  in  this  regard. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  OFM  should 
remain  intact.  That  is  all  our  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  dated  August  3, 
1993,  which  Senator  Warner  and  I  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
concerning  this  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  floor 
managers  on  both  sides  and  thus  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  accepted  by  voice  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  commhtee  on  Intelligence, 

Washington,  DC,  Auguxt  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
Ranking  Republican, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  Section  138  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994 
and  1995  (S.  1281)  would  abolish  the  statutory 
mandate  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(OFM).  In  our  judgment,  the  establishment 


and  operation  of  the  OFM  is  vital  to  the  ef- 
fective conduct  of  U.S.  diplomatic  and  coun- 
terintelligence affairs.  We  fear  that  both 
would  suffer  if  OFM's  statutory  charter  is  re- 
pealed. We  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that 
appropriate  action  be  taken  to  remove  Sec- 
tion 138  from  the  bill. 

In  1982.  Congress  created  the  OFM  in  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983  (Public  Law  97- 
241).  Congress  was  concerned  that  foreign 
diplomats  in  the  U.S.  enjoyed  benefits  denied 
to  U.S.  diplomats  abroad.  The  OFM,  by  con- 
trolling the  privileges  of  foreign  diplomats 
in  the  U.S.,  gave  the  U.S.  the  means  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  U.S.  personnel 
abroad.  Congress  also  sought  to  ensure  that 
the  OFM  assisted  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation (FBI)  in  the  performance  of  its 
counterintelligence  mission.  Repeal  of 
OFM's  charter  would  likely  impair  the  provi- 
sion of  this  crucial  support  to  the  FBI. 

It  was  not  clear  to  us  from  your  Commit- 
tee's report  why  the  change  in  the  OFM  stat- 
ute was  recommended.  If,  as  it  appears,  the 
motivation  was  simply  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  State  additional  organizational  flexibil- 
ity, we  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  matter.  In 
our  view,  the  existence  of  OFM  is  of  vital  im- 
portance and  should  not  depend  upon  the  de- 
cision of  an  executive  branch  official.  We 
would  note  also  that  mandating  the  exist- 
ence of  the  office  by  law  relieves  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  burden  of  explaining 
and  justifying  its  existence  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  undoubtedly  would  prefer  that 
their  diplomats  not  be  regulated. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  this  matter  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  on  it. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

Chairman. 
John  W.  Warner. 
Vice  Chairman. 
amendment  no.  IMl 
(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  assignment  of 
Foreign    Service    officers    with    advanced 
proficiency  in  foreign  languages) 
On  page  65,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  155.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS WITH  ADVANCED  PRO- 
FICIENCY IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGEa 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  the  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  with  language  proficiency 
at  the  S4R4  level  (full  professional  pro- 
ficiency, as  tested  by  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute) to  posts  or  positions  in  which  their 
language  capabilities  are  effectively  utilized. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that>- 

(1)  the  Department  of  States  Office  of  the 
lnsi)ector  General  noted,  in  its  July  1993  re- 
port, that  existing  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency among  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  is  not  adequately  weighed  in  the  as- 
signments process,  and  that  existing  skills 
are  not  adequately  utilized,  and 

(2)  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  urged  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  legitimate  requirements  at  over- 
seas posts  that  can  only  be  satisfied  through 
S4T14  level  skills,  and  recommended  that 
certain  overseas  positions  be  designated  at 
the  84114  competency  level. 

(c)  PROGRAM.— (1)  Pursuant  to  section  702 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4022),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  the 
establishment  and  apportionment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  overseas  positions,  at  the  S4 
R4  level,  in  each  of  a  majority  of  overseas 
missions,  as  follows: 

(A)  For  missions  using  world  languages 
with  more  than  13  Foreign  Service  Officer 


positions  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
State.  8  percent  of  positions  and  not  less 
than  one  position  will  be  established  at  the 
S4R4  level. 

(B)  For  posts  using  hard  or  incentive  lan- 
guages, with  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service 
Officer  positions  assigned  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  number  of  S4  R4-designated  po- 
sitions shall  be  at  least  4  percent  of  posi- 
tions, and  not  less  than  one  position. 

(2)  Overseas  posts  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  retain  flexibility  to  apportion  Si 
R4  language-designated  positions  within  re- 
spective overseas  posts. 

(3)  Assignment  of  personnel  with  full  pro- 
fessional proficiency  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  September  30,  l995. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30.  1994.  describing 
the  progress  made  toward  Implementation  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  we 
have  the  worlds  only  Foreign  Service 
with  no  language  entry  requirement,  so 
it  is  particularly  important  that  we  en- 
courage proficiency  in  languages 
among  Foreign  Service  officers.  I've 
put  forward  several  measures  in  the  au- 
thorization bill,  and  others  in  past 
years,  with  the  object  of  raising  lan- 
guage proficiency  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

I  now  offer  another  amendment,  mod- 
estly designed  to  stimulate  the  assign- 
ment to  our  overseas  posts  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  speak  and  read  the 
local  language  well. 

S4/R4— speaking:four/reading:four— is 
the  score  given  to  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers with  so-called  full  professional 
proficiency  in  a  language.  This  means 
real  fluency,  the  ability  to  appear  at  a 
public  meeting  or  be  interviewed  on 
television.  Getting  and  keeping  an  S4/ 
R4  takes  hard  work  and  talent.  In  com- 
parison, S5/R5  is  the  score  for  an  edu- 
cated native-language  speaker. 

Last  year  I  consulted  with  numerous 
ambassadorial  nominees.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers,  who  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  having  at  least  some  staffers 
in  their  Embassies  with  full  profes- 
sional proficiency. 

But  we  have  never,  so  far,  accepted 
full  professional  proficiency  as  a  re- 
quirement for  any  job  in  any  of  our 
Embassies  overseas.  The  highest  cur- 
rent requirement  for  any  job  is  mini- 
mum professional  proficiency,  which  is 
defined  as  able  to  speak  the  language 
with  sufficient  structural  accuracy  and 
vocabulary  to  participate  effectively  in 
most  formal  and  informal  conversa- 
tions on  practical,  social,  and  profes- 
sional topics.  In  other  words,  able  to 
make  yourself  understood,  sort  of. 
most  of  the  time. 

This  isn't  good  enough.  My  amend- 
ment mandates  the  State  Department 
to  assign  Foreign  Service  officers  with 
full  professional  proficiency  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  po- 
sitions in  each  significantly  sized  mis- 
sion, with  not  less  than  one  position 
per  mission. 

We  have  many  fine  linguists  in  our 
Foreign  Service.  Often,  we  aren't  using 
their  talents  as  we  should. 
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Full  professional  proficiency  is  what 
we  should  increasingly  expect  of  our 
Embassies  overseas,  and  8  percent 
seems  to  me  a  modest  beginning.  I  hope 
you  agree. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1302 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
encouracring'  the  peace  process  in  Northern 
Ireland) 

On  page  179.  below  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    714.   SENSE   OF   SENATE    ON   THE    PEACE 
PROCESS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Ireland, 
and  Great  Britain  earnestly  seek  a  peaceful 
end  to  a  conflict  In  the  North  of  Ireland 
which  has  caused  more  than  3.000  deaths 
since  1969. 

(2)  The  people  of  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  share  a  common  ancestry  and  cul- 
tural roots  with  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, Ireland,  and  Great  Britain,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuing  conflict  and 
desire  to  facilitate  an  early  resolution  to  the 
conflict. 

(3)  In  1993,  John  Hume,  head  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party  and  Gerry 
Adams,  President  of  Sinn  Fein,  conducted 
talks  on  the  conflict. 

(4)  These  talks  were  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  climate  encouraging  peace  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland  have  held 
talks  on  Northern  Ireland  culminating  in  the 
Joint  Declaration  issued  by  the  two  govern- 
ments on  December  15,  which  declaration  of- 
fers a  framework  for  lasting  peace  in  the  re- 
gion. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  strong- 
ly encourage  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  renounce  violence  and  to 
participate  in  the  current  search  for  peace  in 
the  region. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  tragic  troublespots  in 
the  world  is  Northern  Ireland.  Re- 
cently, there  have  been  encouraging 
signs  that  at  least  some  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  there  may  be  prepared  to 
forgo  violence  and  turn  toward  peace- 
ful dialog  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  trou- 
bles to  an  end.  Many  of  us  were  encour- 
aged when  John  Hume,  head  of  the  So- 
cial Democratic  and  Labor  Party,  and 
Gerry  Adams,  president  of  Sinn  Fein, 
revealed  that  after  months  of  meetings 
the  two  sides  had  apparently  conducted 
serious  discussions  aimed  at  bringing 
peace  to  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Hume-Adams  ini- 
tiative, the  Irish  and  British  Govern- 
ments have  also  undertaken  important 
talks.  The  Downing  Street  Joint  Dec- 
laration which  resulted  is  a  new  mile- 
stone in  efforts  to  bring  the  troubles  to 
an  end.  Many  Americans,  concerned 
about  the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland, 
are  hopeful  that  this  new  effort  will 
bear  fruit.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I 
have  offered  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  encouraging  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1303 

(Purpose:  To  make  available  funds  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  Hispanic  Americans  Into  the 
Foreign  Service  and  other  careers  in  inter- 
national affairs) 

On  page  9,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert  the 
following: 

(4)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under 
subsection  (a)(2),  $300,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995  is  authorized  to  be 
available  for  the  recruitment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  Hispanic  American  students 
from  United  States  Institutions  of  higher 
education  (as  defined  in  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  with  a  high 
percentage  enrollment  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  training  such  individ- 
uals for  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
International  affairs. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
have  sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to 
authorize  $300,000  from  the  State  De- 
partment's salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
count for  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  Hispanic-Americans  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Our  diplomats  are  America's  face  to 
the  world.  They  are  the  people  who  live 
abroad  and  represent  not  only  Amer- 
ican interests,  but  America  itself.  For 
our  diplomatic  corps  properly  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States,  it  must  mir- 
ror the  diversity  of  American  society. 

Indeed,  one  of  our  most  effective  dip- 
lomatic tools  in  this  post-cold  war  en- 
vironment is  the  power  of  America's 
example  as  a  prosperous,  democratic, 
multiethnic,  multicultural  democracy. 
One  of  the  lessons  of  the  recent  Rus- 
sian elections  is  that  people  must  have 
a  vision  of  how  such  a  democracy  can 
function.  Our  ability  to  project  that  vi- 
sion by  our  example  is  undercut  by  the 
unrepresentative  nature  of  our  current 
Foreign  Service. 

In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  all  in- 
dividuals, from  all  ethnic  and  gender 
groups,  have  equal  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
This  is  the  flip  side  of  the  American  ex- 
ample, living  by  our  own  principles. 

No  one  argues  against  the  need  for  a 
representative  diplomatic  corps.  Where 
we  differ  with  the  administration  is  in 
the  criterion  of  success.  The  adminis- 
tration's criterion  is  process.  It  argues 
that  it  has  programs  in  place  to  ensure 
that  all  gender  and  minority  groups 
are  represented  in  appropriate  num- 
bers. My  criterion  is  stricter — results. 
And  the  results  are  sobering.  The  ad- 
ministration's programs  are  not  work- 
ing. Hispanic-Americans  in  particular 
are  badly  underrepresented  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  Let  me  cite  a  few  statis- 
tics: 

Whereas  Hispanic-Americans  are 
America's  fastest  growing  ethnic  group 
and  in  1990  made  up  9  percent  of  the 
American  population,  they  made  up 
only  4.2  percent  of  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers in  fiscal  year  1993. 

This  figure  is  no  improvement  over 
1992  in  percentage  terms,  and  a  drop  of 
three  officers  in  absolute  terms. 

It  is  also  only  a  small  increase  over 
the  1985-91  average  of  3.8  percent. 


At  the  senior  executive  level,  there 
are  only  10  Hispanic  men,  including  2 
ambassadors,  and  no  Hispanic  women. 

There  clearly  is  a  need  for  better  re- 
sults. The  House  has  recognized  this 
problem  by  appropriating  $500,000  per 
year  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  re- 
cruiting and  training  Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans into  our  Foreign  Service.  My 
amendment  aims  at  the  same  goal  by 
authorizing  $300,000  per  year.  In  this 
way,  my  amendment  will  put  the  State 
Department  on  notice  that  Hispanic- 
Americans  must  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  their  country — our 
country— in  the  Foreign  Service.  It  will 
put  the  State  Department  on  notice 
that  the  only  acceptable  criterion  is  re- 
sults. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1304 

(Purpose:  To  require  restoration  of  retired 
pay  improperly  withheld  from  any  retired 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  furnish- 
ing military  service  to  a  newly  democratic 
nation) 
On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC.    714.    RESTORATION    OF    WITHHELD    BENE- 

Frrs. 

(a)  Eligibility.- With  respect  to  any  per- 
son for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  concerned  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  approved  the  employment  or 
the  holding  of  a  position  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1058,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  consents,  approvals  and  determina- 
tions under  that  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  effective  as  of  January  1.  1993. 

(b)  Technical  Correction.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  1433  of  Public  Law  103-160  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  last 
spring,  the  Department  of  Defense  ter- 
minated the  military  retired  pay  of 
Col.  Alexander  Einseln.  an  American 
citizen  and  former  active  duty  Army 
officer,  for  accepting  the  position  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Estonian 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  interest  of  assist- 
ing Colonel  Einseln  in  his  vital  effort 
to  reform  the  Estonian  military,  I  took 
action  on  the  1994  Defense  bill  to  gain 
approval  for  his  employment  with  the 
Government  of  Estonia  and  restore  his 
military  retired  pay. 

Colonel  Einseln's  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Estonia  was  approved  by 
both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  as  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  103-160.  Notification  was  made 
to  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  and  Colonel  Einseln  has  begun 
to  receive  his  checks. 

Because  of  a  drafting  error  in  the  leg- 
islation and  a  difference  of  legal  opin- 
ion, however,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense failed  to  make  payment  on  the 
pay  withheld  from  Colonel  Einseln  in 
the  course  of  1993.  The  intent  of  my 
amendment  today  is  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  make  payment 
on  the  portion  of  his  retired  pay  with- 
held. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  act  expeditiously  to  re- 
store retroactively  the  pay  that  Colo- 
nel Einseln  earned  with  more  than  30 
years  of  service  to  our  Nation. 


amendment  no.  1305 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  auto  parts  advisory 
committee  to  advise  United  States  auto 
parts    negotiators    In    trade    negotiations 
with  Japan,  and  for  other  purposes) 
On  page  129,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 

new  section: 

SEC.    .  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN  AUTO 
PARTS  ACT  OF  1988. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2125  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C. 
4704)  Is  amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  in- 
serting "1998". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 30,  1993. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment,  along  with 
Senators  Riegle  and  Wofford,  to  ex- 
tend an  important  industry  advisory 
group  that  advises  the  administration 
on  auto  parts  issues. 

My  amendment  extends  the  Auto 
Parts  Advisory  Committee  which  ad- 
vises the  administration  on  auto  parts 
trade  negotiations.  The  Auto  Parts  Ad- 
visory Committee,  known  as  APAC,  is 
a  national  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts 
Act  included  in  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  This  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
auto  parts  industry,  advises  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  programs  to 
increase  sales  of  United  States-made 
auto  parts  and  accessories  to  Japanese 
automotive  manufacturers  world  wide. 
APAC  members  are  private  sector  rep- 
resentatives who  devote  their  time  and 
extensive  expertise  and  receive  no  Gov- 
ernment compensation  for  their  mem- 
bership on  the  committee. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the 
ongoing  United  States  auto  parts  nego- 
tiations with  Japan,  yet  APAC  author- 
ity has  expired  as  of  December  31,  1993. 
In  recognition  of  APAC's  significant 
contributions  to  the  auto  parts  debate 
and  the  U.S.  negotiating  position,  we 
must  quickly  extend  their  life. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
agency  taking  the  lead  on  auto  parts 
negotiations,  has  urged  us  to  extend 
APAC  authority  because  of  the  invalu- 
able contributions  APAC  has  made  to 
the  process.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce continues  to  need  this  industry 
input  during  the  critical  framework 
auto-parts  negotiations  with  Japan. 
President  Clinton  has  also  urged  us  to 
act  swiftly  to  extend  APAC.  In  a  letter 
he  sent  me  on  this  topic  President 
Clinton  said  of  the  Auto  Parts  Advi- 
sory Committee: 

During  the  past  5  years  of  its  existence,  the 
committee  has  provided,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  sound  advice  to  the  administration  on 
the  very  complex  issues  involved  in  auto- 
motive trade  with  Japan.  Beginning  in  the 
summer  of  1992,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce initiated  the  process  to  reauthorize 
the  committee  for  an  additional  5  years  .  .  . 
[we]  will  appreciate  your  efforts  in  ensuring 
the  swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  APAC's  reau- 
thorization is  particularly  time  sen- 
sitive because  of  the  need  for  the  ad- 


ministration to  continue  to  receive  im- 
portant industry  guidance  and  support 
during  the  critical  weeks  of  the  United 
States-Japan  economic  framework  ne- 
gotiations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington.  January  6.  1994. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Carl:  Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful 
letter  regarding  the  expiration  of  the  Auto- 
motive Parts  Advisory  Committee  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

During  the  past  five  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Committee  has  provided,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  sound  advice  to  the  Administration  on 
the  very  complex  issues  Involved  in  auto- 
motive trade  with  Japan.  Beginning  in  the 
summer  of  1992,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce initiated  the  process  to  reauthorize 
the  Committee  for  an  additional  five  years. 
Proposed  legislation  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  October  of  last  year  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  enacted  before  Congress 
adjourned. 

We  Intend  to  re-submit  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  early  in  1994,  and  will  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  in  ensuring  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  In  the  interim,  I 
have  instructed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  seek  temporary  authorization  for 
the  Committee  to  meet  so  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  continue  to  receive  impwrtant 
industry  guidance  and  support  during  the  ap- 
proaching critical  weeks  of  the  U.S. -Japan 
Economic  Framework  negotiations. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration's efforts  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
motive industry. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Madam  President,  APAC 
has  been  an  important  catalyst  in  or- 
ganizing a  diverse  auto  parts  industry 
that  includes  over  5,000  U.S. -owned 
companies,  many  of  them  small  busi- 
nesses, and  directly  employing  over 
700,000  people.  This  has  led  to  a  more 
unified  industry  able  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  trade  debate. 
APAC  has  also  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
of  our  U.S.  negotiations  and  bolstered 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  auto 
parts. 

APAC's  contributions  to  the  process 
in  the  5  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  in- 
clude American  Government  and  indus- 
try conducted  studies  on  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  auto 
paxts  industry  and  of  the  barriers  to 
trade  faced  in  selling  to  Japan.  APAC 
has  also  issued  a  number  of  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment on  what  steps  must  be  taken 
to  open  Japan's  markets  to  United 
States  auto  parts. 

Both  the  auto  parts  industry  and  the 
administration  strongly  support  a 
swift  extension  of  APAC  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  ongoing 


United  States-Japan  auto  parts  nego- 
tiations. APAC's  guidance  and  support 
to  the  administration  bolsters  our  ne- 
gotiating hand  both  in  providing  indus- 
try knowledge  and  presenting  a  united 
front  to  our  negotiating  partners. 

I  commend  the  hardworking  mem- 
bers of  APAC  for  their  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  and  hope  that 
APAC  will  soon  be  extended  so  it  can 
continue  to  provide  these  invaluable 
services  for  an  additional  5  years. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Levin,  to  reauthorize  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Auto  Parts  Act  of  1988.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Senator  Levin  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  commend 
the  efforts  of  the  other  members  of 
Congressional  Auto  Parts  caucus. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
Automotive  Parts  Advisory  Committee 
will  continue  its  work.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  as  we  reach  a  critical 
state  in  the  United  States-Japan  eco- 
nomic framework  negotiations. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
these  negotiations  are  essentially 
stalled,  with  a  critical  deadline  ap- 
proaching. President  Clinton  and  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Hosokawa  are 
scheduled  to  meet  February  11  to  re- 
view progress  on  the  United  States- 
Japan  framework  negotiations — includ- 
ing progress  on  negotiations  to  open 
the  Japanese  market  and  Japanese 
auto  transplants  in  this  country  to 
U.S.  autos  and  auto  parts.  Yet,  Com- 
merce Secretary  Ron  Brown  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "We  haven't  had  a  lot  of 
luck  in  negotiations  thus  far."  Sec- 
retary Brown  also  said  that  the  deficit 
with  Japan  could  jump  20  percent  this 
year  to  $60  billion. 

So  far,  the  administration  seems  to 
be  holding  firm  on  the  negotiations. 
Treasury  Secretary  Bensten,  during  his 
recent  trip  to  Japan,  said: 

We'd  rather  have  no  sigreement  than  have 
a  weak  agreement  or  something  that  has  a 
cosmetic  result  where  we  go  home  patting 
each  other  on  the  back. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  stand  firm 
in  all  aspects  of  the  negotiations — espe- 
cially specific  measurable  targets  and 
access  to  Japanese  auto  transplants. 
The  auto  parts  deficit  alone  accounted 
roughly  20  percent  of  our  total  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
Automotive  Parts  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

I  also  believe  that  the  administration 
must  be  prepared  to  take  tough  action 
if  the  negotiations  fail.  Last  year,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1132,  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Motor  Vehicle  Parts  of  1993,  to  extend 
the  existing  Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts 
Act  for  5  years  and  strengthens  our 
ability  to  deal  with  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  auto  parts. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  the  1988 
act,  S.  1132  mandates  section  301  ac- 
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tions  against  countries  whose  policies 
effectively  limit  U.S.  motor  vehicle 
parts  manufacturers'  access  to  their 
market.  It  also  requires  the  USTR  to 
undertake  negotiations  to  eliminate 
trade  barriers  that  limit  the  access  to 
U.S.  auto  parts  manufacturers  and  re- 
quires the  Commerce  Secretary  to  ini- 
tiate an  antidumping  investigation  for 
motor  vehicle  parts  imports  from  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  has 
a  motor  vehicle  parts  deficit  of  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  in  each  of  the  preceding  3 
years. 

The  bill  also  attacks  the  well  docu- 
mented trade  restricting  aspects  of  the 
Japanese  keiretsu  system  head  on.  If  a 
country's  distribution  system  restricts 
access  to  their  msirket,  that  barrier 
would  be  considered  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

These  are  some  of  the  actions  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  con- 
sider if  the  framework  negotiations  fail 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  trade  im- 
balance in  autos  and  auto  parts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

We  in  Congress  can  take  a  step  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  trade  imbal- 
ance by  supporting  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Levin.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto 
Parts  Act. 

Among  other  things,  the  act  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  estab- 
lish an  initiative  to  increase  sales  of 
United  States-made  auto  parts  and  ac- 
cessories to  Japanese  markets. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania.  17.000 
workers  are  employed  in  auto  manufac- 
turing related  industries.  And  these 
workers  consistently  turn  out  a  high- 
quality,  competitively  priced  product. 

So.  for  these  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  current  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan  is  unfair  and  unacceptable.  Dur- 
ing the  last  8  years  of  auto  parts  nego- 
tiations, the  United  States  auto  parts 
deficit  with  Japan  has  grown  from  $3.3 
billion  in  1985  to  nearly  $11  billion  in 
1993.  There's  been  a  lot  of  talk,  but  no 
action  from  the  Japanese. 

During  the  talks  leading  up  to  the 
President's  visit  to  Japan  next  month, 
the  United  States  needs  to  obtain  defi- 
nite commitments  by  Japanese  auto 
manufacturers  to  increase  the  purchase 
of  United  States  parts.  And  if  we  can't 
achieve  a  more  balanced  trade  rela- 
tionship this  way,  the  United  States 
should  use  the  available  laws  to  level 
the  playing  field. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  help  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment keep  its  focus  on  improving 
the  trade  imbalance  with  the  Japanese 
in  the  auto  parts  sector.  It  should  also 
serve  as  signal  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  auto  industry  of  our  resolve 
to  reverse  that  imbalance. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1306 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  of  the  use  of 
Haitian.  Iraqi.  Iranian  frozen  or  blocked 
government  assets  or  any  other  official 
government  assets  frozen  or  blocked  by  the 
United  States) 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  714.  REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  FRO- 
ZEN OR  BLOCKED  ASSETS. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  accounting  analysis  and 
justification  for  all  expenditures  made  from 
foreign  governments'  assets  that  have  been 
frozen  or  blocked  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, including  but  not  limited  to  those 
expenditures  made  from  Haitian  frozen  or 
blocked  assets  by  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Jean  Bertrand  Aristlde.  and  those  made 
from  Iranian  and  Iraqi  frozen  or  blocked  as- 
sets. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1307 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  "$14, 200.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,000,000". 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Clinton's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994.  S. 
1281  authorizes  $14.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  the  International  Fish- 
eries Commissions  in  section  103(4)  of 
the  bill. 

Because  of  the  critical  need  for  sea 
lamprey  control.  Congress  appropriated 
$2  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  above  the 
President's  budget  request.  This  addi- 
tional amount  was  designed  to  help  the 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission  pay 
for  the  cost  of  registering  the 
lampricide  TFM  with  EPA.  Because  of 
this  appropriation,  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Commission  has  announced 
that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  its  vital 
lamprey  control  program  during  fiscal 
year  1994. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
authorized  amount  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  $16.2  million  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate this  increase  in  funds 
which  have  already  been  appropriated. 

Failure  to  authorize  an  additional  $2 
million  for  registration  of  the  pesticide 
TFM  would  not  be  a  cost  effective 
strategy.  Sea  lamprey  control  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  Great  Lakes  fish- 
eries. The  economic  value  of  the  Great 
Lakes  sport  and  commercial  fisheries 
is  estimated  at  $2  to  $4  billion  annu- 
ally. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1308 

(Purpose:  To  promote  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  the  American  Environmental 
Technology  Industry) 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  this  Act  insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  sustainable  devel- 
opment is  one  of  the  goals  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  therefore,  the  United 
States,  in  conducting  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiations,  should  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  into  consideration  the 
principles  of  sustainable  development  that 


encourage  broad  based  economic  growth, 
protect  the  environment,  build  human  cap- 
ital and  knowledge,  and  promote  democratic 
participation  and  development. 

It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
domestic  producers  of  environmental  goods 
and  services  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  be  notified  of  any  potential  busi- 
ness opportunities  which  result  from  United 
States  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance 
programs  and  negotiations. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  promote  sustainable  develop- 
ment as  a  goal  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides. 

The  amendment  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  sustainable  develop- 
ment a  goal  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Given  that,  it  states  that  in  our  var- 
ious international  and  bilateral  nego- 
tiations and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
United  States  shall  take  the  principles 
of  sustainable  development  into  con- 
sideration. 

Sustainable  development,  of  course, 
is  an  attempt  to  promote  broad-based 
economic  growth;  but  growth  that  pro- 
motes environmental  protection;  sta- 
bilizes world  population  growth;  builds 
human  capital  and  knowledge;  and  pro- 
motes democratic  participation  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  new  approach,  and 
President  Clinton  has  made  a  top  prior- 
ity in  foreign  policy.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  back  him  up. 

Finally,  and  to  take  us  from  the  vi- 
sionary to  the  practical,  the  amend- 
ment also  states  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  domestic  producers  of  environ- 
mental goods  and  services  shall  be  no- 
tified of  the  business  opportunities 
which  result  from  our  negotiations. 

Once  again,  this  amendment  has  the 
support  of  both  sides,  and  the  adminis- 
tration as  well.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1309 

On  page  101.  line  24.  strike  "$2,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  102,  line  12,  strike  "$4,500,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,500,000". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1310 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
refugee  affairs  programs  through  officials 
other  than  the  United  States  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs) 

On  page  42,  strike  out  lines  5  through  11 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)    COORDINATION    OF    REFUGEE    AFFAIRS.— 

Section  301  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (8 
U.S.C.  1525)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall— 

"(1)  develop  overall  United  States  refugee 
admission  and  resettlement  policy; 

"(2)  coordinate  all  United  States  domestic 
and  international  refugee  admission  and  re- 
settlement programs  in  a  manner  that 
assures  that  policy  objectives  are  met  in  a 
timely  fashion; 

"(3)  develop  an  effective  and  responsive  li- 
aison between  the  Federal  Government  and 
voluntary     organizations.     Governors     and 


mayors,  and  others  Involved  in  refugee  relief 
and  resettlement  work  to  reflect  overall 
United  States  Government  policy;  and 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
policies  for.  objectives  of,  and  establishment 
of  priorities  for.  Federal  functions  relating 
to  refugee  admission  and  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  duties  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  State,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  consult  regularly  with  States,  local- 
ities, and  private  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies concerning  the  sjxjnsorship  process  and 
the  intended  distribution  of  refugees. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  design  an 
overall  budget  strategy  to  provide  individual 
agencies  with  policy  guidance  on  refugee 
matters  in  the  preparation  of  their  budget 
requests,  and  to  provide  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  with  an  overview  of  all 
refugee-related  budget  requests.". 

(b)   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   REFUGEE   ACT  OF 

1980.— Title  III  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  title  heading,  by  striking 
"UNITED  STATES  COORDINATOR  FOR 
REFUGEE  AFFAIRS"  and  inserting 
"UNITED  STATES  COORDINATION  OF 
REFUGEE  AFFAIRS";  and 

(2)  In  the  heading  of  part  A.  by  striking 
"UNrrED  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs"  and  inserting  Unfted  States  Co- 
ordination of  Refugee  affairs". 

On  page  43.  line  4.  before  the  semicolon,  in- 
sert "and  inserting  •.  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.'". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  offering  today  with  my  colleague 
on  the  Immigration  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Simpson,  a  modest  amendment 
to  ensure  coordination  between  the 
various  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  in  developing  and  implementing 
U.S.  refugee  policy. 

Section  137(a)  of  S.  1281  eliminates 
the  Office  of  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refu- 
gee Affairs.  The  Coordinators  office 
was  established  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  to  ensure  coordination  between 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  plan- 
ning for  refugee  entry  and  resettlement 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  many  fine  people  served  in 
the  Coordinator  role  since  1980,  much 
of  the  Coordinator's  independent  au- 
thority eroded  over  time.  Therefore,  it 
is  perhaps  appropriate  that  Senator 
Pell's  bill  eliminates  that  office.  The 
need  for  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies  on  refugee  program  issues  has 
not  abated,  however.  States  and  local- 
ities continue  to  be  concerned  about 
refugee  resettlement  on  their  commu- 
nities, highlighting  the  importance  of  a 
coordinated  and  well-articulated  reset- 
tlement policy  among  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  amendment  thus  does  not  change 
S.  1281's  elimination  of  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator's office.  Instead,  it  provides  that 
the  Department  of  State  shall  coordi- 
nate with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Attorney 


General  on  the  development  of  overall 
refugee  resettlement  policy,  accom- 
plishment of  refugee  policy  objectives, 
and  liaison  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  States  and  localities.  It 
further  requires  these  three  agencies  to 
work  together  in  designing  an  overall 
budget  strategy  for  refugee  program 
matters. 

amendment  no.  1311 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following  sections: 

Section  l.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  8  U.S.C. 
1255,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  an 
alien  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
who  (A)  entered  the  United  States  without 
inspection;  or  (B)  is  within  one  of  the  classes 
enumerated  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
adjustment  of  his  or  her  status  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. The  Attorney  General  may  accept 
such  application  only  if  the  alien  remits 
with  such  application  a  sum  equalling  five 
times  the  fee  required  for  the  processing  of 
applications  under  this  section  as  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  application.  The  sum  speci- 
fied herein  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  fee 
normally  required  for  the  processing  of  an 
application  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  application 
and  the  sum  hereby  required,  the  Attorney 
General  may  adjust  the  status  of  the  alien  to 
that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  (A)  the  alien  is  eligible  to 
receive  an  immigrant  visa  and  is  admissible 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence; and  (B)  an  Immigrant  visa  is  imme- 
diately available  to  the  alien  at  the  time  the 
application  is  filed. 

"(3)  Sums  remitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  provided  in  sections  286  (m), 
in),  and  (o)  of  this  Title." 

Section  2.  Section  212(a)(9)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  8 
U.S.C.  1182(a)(9),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  An  alien  applying  for  an  immigrant 
visa  who  has  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  within  the  ninety  day  period 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 
plication is  excludable." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Simpson,  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  our  consular 
services  overseas  by  changing  a  provi- 
sion of  current  immigration  law. 

According  to  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  about  30  percent  of 
current  immigrant  visa  applicants  at 
consular  posts  abroad  have  been  living 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  their  ap- 
plication for  an  immigrant  visa.  Be- 
cause they  are  prohibited  by  section 
245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  from  adjust- 
ing their  status  to  that  of  immigrant 
while  they  are  in  the  United  States, 
these  individuals— including  children- 
are  required  to  leave  the  United  States 
and  secure  a  visa  at  a  U.S.  consular 


section  so  they  may  reenter  as  immi- 
grants. 

Designed  to  dissuade  visa  overstays 
and  others  circumventing  normal  visa 
requirements,  this  provision  of  law  has 
not  provided  the  intended  deterrent  to 
illegal  immigration  and  its  effect  as  a 
penalty  for  violation  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  has  been  minimal.  Further,  it 
has  become  very  costly  and  time-con- 
suming for  the  Department  of  State's 
Consular  Service  to  provide  visa  serv- 
ices for  this  group  of  individuals. 

In  examining  the  Department  of 
State  authorization  bill,  we  have  found 
that  certain  of  its  provisions  could  ad- 
versely effect  the  Department  of 
State's  budgetary  capacity  to  provide 
consular  services  for  our  citizens  both 
here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
These  provisions,  such  as  freezing  the 
size  of  the  Foreign  Service,  authorizing 
the  collection  of  application  fees  for 
nonimmigrant  visas,  and  instituting 
statutorily  mandated  sanctions  for  the 
erroneous  issuance  of  a  nonimmigrant 
visa,  have  worthy  goals.  Nevertheless, 
if  they  are  instituted  without  consider- 
ation for  funding  or  personnel  shifts 
they  will  inevitably  require,  services  to 
U.S.  citizens  will  suffer. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  is  designed  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  immigrant  visa  process- 
ing caseload  at  consular  offices  abroad. 
If  adopted,  these  changes  could  elimi- 
nate at  least  30  percent  of  the  workload 
of  the  immigrant  visa  sections  at  our 
consulates.  This  could  free  as  many  as 
40  officer  positions  and  over  200  foreign 
service  national  positions  to  cover  the 
new  consular  requirements. 

Additionally,  by  moving  the  immi- 
grant visa  processing  now  done  over- 
seas to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  [INS]  adjudication 
centers  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
generate  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of 
those  services  and  provide  INS  re- 
sources to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
immigration  process.  INS  has  both  the 
capacity  and  willingness  to  assume 
these  responsibilities  with  the  funds 
that  will  be  made  available  to  it 
through  the  additional  fees  mandated 
in  our  amendment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

amendment  no.  1312 

(Purpose:  To  Include  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  annual  country  report  on  terrorism 
a  description  of  terrorist  assets  held  in  the 
United  States) 

On  page  94,  strike  out  lines  3  through  12 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  In  General.— Section  140(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (22  U.S.C.  2656f(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11). 
respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"Terrorism.—"; 
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(4)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(5)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  ":  and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  the  nature  and  extent  of  assets  held  in 

the  United  States  on  behalf  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  groups  responsible  for  the  acts  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  In  reporting  on  the  information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)(C).  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  such 
other  heads  of  relevant  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
140(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)(A)":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)(B)". 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  before  us  will  require' 
the  U.S.  Government  to  compile  an  an- 
nual report  on  assets  held  by  terrorist 
nations  and  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  one 
that  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  1992 
State  Department  reauthorization  bill. 
And.  I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  accepted  on  both  sides. 

Under  the  1992  amendment,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  required  to 
compile  and  issue  an  annual  report  on 
these  terrorist  assets.  Unfortunately, 
the  Treasury  Department,  under  both 
the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations, 
has  been  derelict  in  its  duty  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

After  being  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
late  in  issuing  its  first  report.  Treasury 
did  finally  issue  one  that  was  short  on 
information  and  severely  lacking  in  de- 
tails. Despite  the  law's  direction  to 
compile  information  on  both  terrorist 
states  and  groups  or  organizations. 
Treasury  chose  to  report  only  on  coun- 
try assets  and  ignored  its  responsibil- 
ity regarding  information  on  group  as- 
sets. Disregarding  its  mandate.  Treas- 
ury stated  that  it  "does  not  compile  in- 
formation on  the  holdings  of  private 
individuals  or  organizations  in  the 
United  States  unless  those  assets  are 
subject  to  sanctions  *  *  *." 

Because  the  Treasury  Department 
appears  to  be  unable  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility,  the  amendment  before 
us  will  transfer  the  responsibility  to 
the  State  Department  as  part  of  its  al- 
ready well-established  annual  terrorist 
report.  The  State  Department  will  con- 
sult with  Treasury  and  other  relevent 
investigative  agencies  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  detailed  asset  report. 

With  the  advent  of  terrorist  attacks 
within  the  United  States  in  the  last 
year,  the  need  for  more  information  on 
terrorists  has  become  imperative.  In- 
formation on  terrorist  assets  will  help 
law  enforcement,  as  well  as  victims  of 
terrorism,  to  go  after  the  money  and 
property  that  funds  terrorist  activities. 
Without  these  assets,  terrorists  will 
not  be  able  to  function. 


One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
asset  report  is  to  help  implement  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1992,  which  I 
sponsored.  Under  this  law,  we  gave  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  the  authority  to  sue 
terrorists  for  civil  damages.  A  detailed 
asset  report  will  help  victims  locate 
and  satisfy  any  court-awarded  dam- 
ages. 

A  detailed  terrorist  asset  report  is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out 
a  successful  overall  anti-terrorism 
strategy.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  State  Department  as  it  car- 
ries out  this  mandate. 

amendment  .no.  1313 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
"SEC.    .  PASSPORT  SECURITY. 

"(a)  It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  State  Is  strongly  urged  to 
assure  that  any  new  passport  Issuances 
should,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable: 

"(I)  be  secure  against  counterfeiting,  alter- 
ation, duplication  or  simulation: 

"(2)  be  easily  verifiable  with  appropriate 
Inspection  by  public  officials  and  private  and 
commercial  personnel:  and, 

"(3)  contain  only  Amerlcan-sourced  mate- 
rials and  technology. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  a 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  within  30  days  of  enactment  de- 
tailing actions  taken  by  the  Department  to 
accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a).". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1314 

(Purpose:  Regarding  the  safety  of  United 
States  personnel  in  Sarajevo) 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  SAFETY  OF  tWlTED  STATES  PERSONNEL 
IN  SARAJEVO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  tha^- 

(1)  the  United  States  has  recognized  and 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Bosnia-Hercegovlna: 

(2)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Bosnla-Hercegovina  does  not  have  any  secure 
permanent  or  semipermanent  facilities  to 
conduct  United  States  diplomatic  activities 
in  Sarajevo; 

(3)  the  protracted  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovlna  creates  serious  physical  risks  to 
United  States  diplomatic  personnel  serving 
there: 

(4)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Bosina-Hercegovlna  resides  and  carries  out 
his  duties  fi-om  Vienna,  Austria:  and 

(5)  an  increased  and  more  secure  United 
States  diplomatic  presence  in  Sarajevo 
would  enhance  United  States  interests  in 
Bosnla-Hercegovina. 

(b)  Policy.— (1)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  increase 
the  presence  of  United  States  diplomatic 
personnel  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  ensuring 
their  physical  safety. 

(2)  Such  steps  should  include  secure  facili- 
ties, communication  capability,  ground 
transportation  and  other  capabilities,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  enable  United  States  diplo- 
matic personnel  to  conduct  regular  official 
United  States  diplomatic  activities  in  Sara- 
jevo. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
steps  taken  to  enhance  the  security  and  safe- 
ty of  United  States  diplomatic  personnel  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  urges  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  immediately  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  security  and  safety  of  our 
diplomatic  personnel  in  and  around  Sa- 
rajevo, Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

The  situation  in  Sarajevo,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  dangerous  for  our  Ambas- 
sador and  his  staff  to  function  in  any 
semblance  of  normality.  He  enjoys  no 
secure  permanent  or  semipermanent 
facility,  no  secure  communication  ca- 
pability and  very  little  security  in 
ground  transportation.  This  limits  the 
time  and  the  operations  of  our  Ambas- 
sador and  our  diplomatic  activities  in 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  By  definition, 
his  ability  to  promote  United  States 
interests  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  is 
constrained. 

I  am  informed  that  the  creation  of 
secure  diplomatic  facilities  in  Sarajevo 
would  not  require  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  funding  over  and  above  that 
which  is  already  being  spent  to  protect 
him  there. 

If  our  Ambassador  and  his  diplomatic 
staff  enjoyed  improved  security  and 
safety  by  having  secure  facilities  in  Sa- 
rajevo, they  would  not  only  be  safer, 
these  personnel  would  be  better  able  to 
promote  and  safeguard  United  States 
interests  in  that  country. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  immediately 
take  steps  to  increase  the  United 
States  diplomatic  presence  in  Sara- 
jevo. Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  consist- 
ent with  the  objective  of  ensuring  their 
physical  safety— to  include  the  provi- 
sion of  secure  facilities,  communica- 
tion capability,  ground  transportation 
and  other  capabilities. 

At  present,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Vic- 
tor Jackovich,  carries  out  his  duties 
from  Vienna,  Austria.  But,  when  he 
travels  to  Sarajevo — which  is  increas- 
ingly rare,  due  to  limitations  placed  on 
his  travel  by  the  State  Department— he 
is  without  a  facility  from  which  to  op- 
erate. 

Now  we  all  know  that  Sarajevo  is  a 
dangerous  place.  But,  in  my  view,  we 
need  to  support  our  Foreign  Service 
and  diplomatic  personnel  wherever 
they  may  be  because  they  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play. 

To  date,  the  State  Department  has 
addressed  the  question  of  safety  in  Sa- 
rajevo by  essentially  not  addressing  it. 
The  Department's  answer  to  the  secu- 
rity question  is  limiting  Ambassador 
Jackovich's    travel    to    Sarajevo— not 


trying  to  enhance  his  security  while  he 
is  in  this  war  zone.  While  the  Ambas- 
sador can  carry  out  some  of  his  duties 
from  Vienna,  he  is  still  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Bosnia  and  must  have  the 
ability  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  Sarajevo  on  a  fairly  regular  basis. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  United 
States  interest  to  have  a  presence  in 
Sarajevo  on  a  more  regular  basis  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  security  re- 
quirements. The  United  States  recog- 
nizes and  has  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
While  administration  policy  has  been 
to  push  aside  the  issue  of  the  war  in 
Bosnia  as  much  as  possible,  we  cannot 
let  our  representation  and  presence  in 
Bosnia  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  those  respon- 
sible for  this  matter  in  the  State  De- 
partment will  interpret  this  amend- 
ment as  a  big  hint  and  move  forward 
with  providing  the  Ambassador  imme- 
diately with  armored  vehicles,  a  reli- 
able communications  capability,  and 
at  the  very  least,  a  semipermanent  fa- 
cility for  which  he  can  operate  in  Sara- 
jevo, and  where  he  can  take  shelter  if 
he  gets  stuck  there  during  periods  of 
intensified  fighting.  Let's  not  forget 
that  the  situation  in  Sarajevo  is  unpre- 
dictable; the  Ambassador  may  intend 
to  go  in  for  a  day.  but  find  that  the  air- 
port is  closed  only  an  hour  later — we're 
not  talking  about  the  Washington-New 
York  shuttle. 

I  thank  the  managers  for  working 
with  us  on  language  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  just  clarify  for  the  record,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  abso- 
lutely correct  that  there  are  technical 
amendments  in  the  group  of  en  bloc 
amendments.  But  there  are  also 
amendments  of  substance  that  both 
sides  have  agreed  on  that  are  in  these 
en  bloc  amendments.  So  I  think,  for 
the  record,  for  anybody  wondering,  all 
of  the  amendments  are  amendments 
that  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
and  that  would  have  been  passed  by 
voice  vote. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to  the 
bill  we  have  been  on  up  until  now,  the 
State  authorization  bill,  there  will  be 
votes  Tuesday  beginning  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  we  will  be  here  to 
work  on  amendments  as  of  1  o'clock  on 
Monday.  So  for  those  people  who  are  on 
the  list  who  have  amendments  that 
need  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  dead- 
line on  Tuesday  evening,  we  will  be 
working  Monday  at  1  o'clock  with 
votes  to  occur  starting  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  Tuesday. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if 
in  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMICUS  CURIAE  BRIEF  IN 
UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  KNOX 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
wanted  to  bring  my  colleagues  up  to 
date  on  the  status  of  an  amicus  brief 
that  many  of  us  will  file  in  the  case  of 
United  States  versus  Knox. 

On  November  4,  all  100  of  us  voted  for 
a  resolution  that  Senator  Roth  and  I 
offered  that  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government's  Supreme 
Court  brief  in  the  Knox  case  failed  to 
reflect  congressional  intent  in  enacting 
the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1984. 

Knox,  a  repeat  offender  under  this 
statute,  had  purchased  videos  that  por- 
trayed young,  scantily  clad  girls  in 
provocative  poses.  In  the  resolution,  we 
rejected  the  Government  briefs  newly 
found  focus  on  the  intent  of  the  victim, 
rather  than  the  pornographer's  intent 
as  reflected  in  the  video. 

We  also  rejected  the  Government's 
requirement  that  the  child  be  nude  or 
that  the  pubic  area  be  discernible. 

We  rejected  that  brief  because  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  1984  act.  And  if  it  was  not 
so  clear,  we  would  not  have  approved  a 
reaffirmation  of  that  1984  statute  by  a 
vote  of  100  to  zero,  in  turn  rejecting  the 
Government's  newfound  interpretation 
of  that  1984  statute. 

Following  the  unanimous  vote  on  the 
resolution.  Senator  Heflin  and  I  have 
coordinated  the  filing  of  an  amicus 
brief  in  the  third  circuit,  where  the 
Knox  case  is  now  pending. 

The  court  has  granted  permission  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  file  such  a 
brief,  and  has  allowed  additional  inter- 
ested Members  to  join  the  brief.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  150  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  agreed  to  appear  on  the 
brief,  including  33  Senators. 

As  evidence  of  the  nonpolitical  na- 
ture of  the  brief,  the  Members  include 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals, 
moderates,  and  conservatives,  north- 
erners and  southerners.  All  of  these  di- 
verse Members  agree  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  flouted  congressional 
intent. 

And  they  know  that  unless  Members 
of  Congress  appear  in  the  case  and 
argue  the  original  intent  of  the  stat- 
ute, then  no  one  else  will,  since  the 
Government  decided  to  go  a  different 
direction  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Child  pornography  is  a  serious  evil. 
The  sexual  exploitation  of  children 
that  necessarily  occurs  in  its  produc- 
tion leaves  lifelong  scars  on  these 
young  people.  These  potential  victims 
deserve  the  protection  of  strong  laws. 


and  Congress  has  passed  tough  legisla- 
tion against  these  practices.  And  we 
recognized  that  the  harm  to  children 
does  not  exist  only  where  the  child  her- 
self Intends  to  act  lasciviously  or  is 
nude. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  the 
Government  has  taken  the  same  side  as 
the  child  pornography  offender  in  this 
case.  And  150  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
agree. 

We  have  continued  to  add  Members 
to  our  brief,  as  the  court  order  grant- 
ing us  leave  to  appear  in  the  case  per- 
mits additional  Members  to  be  added 
until  the  brief  is  filed.  Just  within  the 
last  2  days,  two  more  Senators  have 
had  their  names  added.  Pending  proce- 
dural motions  in  the  case  mean  that 
the  brief  will  be  filed  soon,  perhaps  in 
only  a  few  weeks. 

Nonetheless  there  is  still  time  for  ad- 
ditional colleagues  to  join  the  brief 
that  reflects  the  position  all  of  us  took 
on  November  4,  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  when  100  to  zero,  we 
reaffirmed  the  original  1984  interpreta- 
tion of  that  statute. 

So  I  urge  additional  Senators  to  join 
the  brief  before  the  Third  Circuit  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  I  urge  them  to  do 
this  to  further  the  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal antl-child-pornography  statute 
passed  in  1984:  Because  we  wanted  to 
protect  the  children  of  America. 


M  ACCOUNTS 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
will  address  another  point,  something 
that  I  addressed  over  a  long  period  of 
time — last  year,  at  least — the  break- 
down of  discipline  and  integrity  in  fi- 
nancial management  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  suppose  there  are  problems 
all  the  way  through  Government  on 
this.  But  I  have  been  spending  most  of 
my  time  speaking  about  the  breakdown 
of  such  discipline  and  integrity  in  fis- 
cal management  specifically  within  the 
Defense  Department.  So,  today,  speak- 
ing further  on  that,  and  more  specifi- 
cally to  what  I  feel  is  incorrect  action 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
taken.  I  want  to  direct  some  criticism 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense but  this  time  toward  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Mr.  Charles  Bowsher. 

I  would  have  to  say  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  I  have  been  "very  com- 
plimentary of  things  that  Mr.  Bowsher 
has  done.  He  cooperated  with  me  on  a 
great  number  of  things.  He  has  been 
very  helpful  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
in  making  sure  that  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars are  well  spent.  But  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  I  have  to  disagree  with 
what  Mr.  Bowsher  has  said. 

My  concerns  about  Mr.  Bowsher  and 
GAO's  decision  flow  directly  from  that 
decision  to  reopen  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  DOD,  M  accounts.  I  am 
fearful  the  GAO  decision  will  further 
the  breakdown  of  discipline  and  integ- 
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rity  in  the  fiscal  management  within 
our  Government.  And,  of  all  Govern- 
ment officials,  I  think  the  Comptroller 
General  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
enhancing  fiscal  management  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  until  this  decision  I 
have  not  disagreed  very  often  with  Mr. 
Bowsher. 

I  would  like  to  divide  my  presen- 
tation on  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  into 
two  parts. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
legal  issues  surrounding  the  decision. 

Then  next  week  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  one  technical  aspect  of  the  decision 
that  I  find  particularly  offensive. 

To  refresh  your  memory,  Madam 
President.  DOD  had  stashed  $50  billion 
in  expired  appropriations  in  a  slush 
fund  known  as  the  M  accounts.  This 
money  had  accumulated  over  three  or 
four  decades.  This  money  had  no  fiscal 
year  identify  and  was  being  used  to 
cover  cost  overruns  and  other  unau- 
thorized activities  beyond  the  purview 
of  Congress. 

So  Congress  took  steps  in  1990  to 
close  down  the  secret  bank  account. 
Congress  passed  a  law  that  phased  out 
the  M  accounts  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  last  M  account  was  closed  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 

Early  last  year,  I  heard  some  Penta- 
gon bureaucrats  were  planning  a  last- 
ditch  raid  on  the  M  accounts. 

They  were  seeking  approval  from  the 
Comptroller  General  to  draw  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  from  M  accounts 
that  had  been  closed  by  a  1990  law  that 
we  passed. 

The  Army  wanted  to  recover  $130 
million  that  it  said  was  inadvertently 
canceled  due  to  a  clerical  error. 

I  would  like  to  meet  the  clerk  who 
misplaced  the  decimal  point  and  acci- 
dentally canceled  $130  million  in  Army 
budget  authority. 

The  DOD  plan  causes  me  concern. 
Madam  President,  and  it  still  causes 
me  concern  because  they  can  go  ahead 
now  under  this  GAG  ruling. 

To  begin  with,  why  would  DOD  turn 
to  the  Comptroller  General  for  relief 
from  a  law  passed  by  Congress? 

I  think  there  is  an  obvious  answer. 

The  bureaucrats  in  the  Pentagon 
were  hoping  to  use  a  legal  gimmick  to 
circumvent  the  law  and  make  another 
end  run  around  Congress. 

The  Air  Force  had  previously 
launched  a  similar  probe,  seeking  relief 
from  the  M  account  law,  but  Congress 
threw  cold  water  on  that  idea. 

DOD  figured  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  was  easier  than  Congress. 
And  they  are  right  about  that. 

The  Army's  $130  million  request  was 
to  be  a  test  case — like  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent.  A  green  light  from  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  $130  mil- 
lion could  open  the  flood  gates. 

The  Air  Force  is  waiting  in  the  wings 
with  a  request  for  another  $200  to  $300 
million  of  clerical  error  and  maybe 
more. 


That  is  the  word  on  the  street.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  Navy. 

So  on  March  25.  1993,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bowsher  to  inquire  about  how  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  the  DOD  re- 
quest to  reopen  the  M  accounts.  The  M 
accounts  had  been  closed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  took  6  long  months  to  get  an 
answer. 

Then  Mr.  Bowsher  did  exactly  what  I 
was  afraid  he  would  do. 

He  gave  the  Pentagon  the  green  light 
to  reenter  the  magic  vault  or  M  ac- 
counts. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Bowsher's  decision. 

He  cites  legal  authority  but  none  of 
it  withstands  scrutiny. 

Madam  President,  the  main  source  of 
my  concern  is  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision 
paper  entitled  "Department  of  the 
Treasury  Request  for  Opinion  on  Ac- 
count Closing  Provisions  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1991  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act."  The  report  is  identified,  for 
anybody  who  wants  to  read  it,  by  the 
number  B-251287  and  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 29,  1993. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  my  letter  and  the  GAO 
documents  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  March  25. 1993. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General.  U.S.  Government  Account- 
ing Office.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  I  am  writing  to  raise 
questions  about  your  review  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury's  request  to  exempt 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  "M"  account  reform 
act  of  1990— Sections  1045  and  1406  of  Public 
Law  101-150. 

At  DOD's  request,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  approval  and  authority  to 
use  "administrative  procedures"  to  draw 
substantial  sums  of  money— at  least  $130 
million  and  probably  much  more— from  "M" 
accounts  that  have  been  cancelled  and  closed 
by  law. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  asked  you  to 
render  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  based  on 
the  authority  vested  in  your  office  by  31  USC 
1553  and  31  USC  3326.  The  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated  October  27,  1992. 

Mr.  Bowsher,  I  am  somewhat  baffled  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  request,  since  the  de- 
partment readily  admits  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  the  law  to  do  what  DOD  wants 
done. 

The  Treasury  Department's  letter  clearly 
suggests  that  the  '•plain  language"  of  the 
"M"  account  reform  act  leaves  no  room  for 
"administrative  discretion"  to  resolve  DOD's 
money  problem.  The  Treasury  Department 
letter  correctly  points  out  that  the  balances 
involved  have  been  cancelled,  deobligated, 
withdrawn,  and  are  no  longer  available.  And, 
as  Treasury  points  out,  the  law  does  contain 
a  safety  valve  designed  specifically  to  ad- 
dress the  DOD's  problem.  If  there  are  indeed 
legitimate  obligations  that  are  properly 
charged  to  accounts  that  have  been  closed 
under  the  current  law.  then  Section  1405 
(b)(7)  provides  for  the  use  of  current  appro- 
priations to  meet  those  obligations.  The 
Treasury  Department  concludes  with  this  as- 
sessment: 


"The  law  does  not  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment or  restoration  of  amounts  cancelled  or 
withdrawn  based  on  clerical  mistakes  or  er- 
rors in  reporting;  nor  does  it  provide  for  ad- 
ministrative correction,  after  the  fact,  of 
cancellations  or  withdrawals  which  resulted 
from  clerical  mistakes  or  errors  in  reporting 

Mr.  Bowsher.  I  think  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Interpretation  of  the  law  is  entirely 
correct.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  crystal 
clear.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  law  what- 
soever. The  accounts  in  question  have  been 
cancelled  and  closed.  The  balances  in  those 
accounts  have  been  wiped  off  the  books. 
They  are  gone.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
that  would  permit  DOD  or  Treasury  to  re- 
open those  accounts.  And  certainly,  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  law  to  establish  "a  pass 
through  account  mechanism"— as  proposed 
by  Treasury— that  would  allow  for  adjust- 
ments after  accounts  were  closed  due  to  slop- 
py bookkeeping  procedures. 

Furthermore,  if  DOD  had  complied  fully 
with  the  "M"  account  legislation  and  au- 
dited those  accounts  and  determined  which 
obligations  were  valid  and  supported  by  doc- 
umentary evidence  as  required  by  31  USC 
1501.  the  Pentagon  would  not  be  in  this  fix 
today. 

Now.  Mr.  Bowsher.  how  does  DOD  find  it- 
self in  this  predicament?  How  could  DOD  er- 
roneously cancel  $130  million  in  valid,  unliq- 
uidated obligations — due  to  a  "clerical 
error"?  As  you  know  so  well,  this  is  not  the 
result  of  a  "clerical  error,"  It  is  the  result  of 
sloppy  bookkeeping— pure  and  simple.  Dis- 
bursements and  obligations  are  not  being  re- 
corded in  accounting  books  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. The  delay  between  the  time  an  obliga- 
tion is  incurred  and  recorded  can  be  meas- 
ured in  days.  It  can  be  months  and  even 
years.  The  process  of  recording  obligations 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  technical  ac- 
counting function,  but  at  the  Pentagon,  it 
has  become  highly  politicized— and  for  good 
reason.  The  failure  to  record  obligations  in  a 
timely  way  has  become  a  way  of  avoiding 
and  concealing  Antideficiency  Act  viola- 
tions. 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  problem  that  gave 
rise  to  the  "M"  account  reform  act.  Slopping 
bookkeeping,  overobligations,  and 

Antideficiency  Act  violations  seem  to  be  a 
way  of  life  at  the  Pentagon.  In  my  mind,  this 
is  unacceptable  and  must  not  be  tolerated. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  not  to  authorize 
the  Treasury  to  reopen  "M"  accounts  that 
have  been  cancelled  and  closed  by  law.  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  of  your  final  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

Your  consideration  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Grassley. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  September  29.  2993. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  This  responds  to 
your  March  25.  1993  letter  regarding  a  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
our  opinion  on  the  account  closing  rules  in 
section  1405  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  101- 
510.  104  Stat.  1675  (1990).  Specifically.  Treas- 
ury asked  whether  it  has  the  authority  to  re- 
store canceled  appropriation  account  bal- 
ances in  order  to  correct  reporting  and  ac- 
counting errors. 

Enclosed  is  our  decision  of  today.  B-251287. 
which  advises  that  Treasury  may  not  restore 


canceled  appropriation  account  balances.  A 
narrow  exception  to  this  rule  allows  for  res- 
toration of  canceled  balances  where  an  obvi- 
ous clerical  mistake  has  been  made.  The  de- 
cision also  concludes  that  Treasury  may  ad- 
just canceled  appropriation  account  balances 
In  order  to  record  a  disbursement  that  was 
made  prior  to  cancellation.  The  recordation 
of  the  disbursement  is  neither  a  new  obliga- 
tion of.  nor  an  expenditure  from,  the  can- 
celed account,  but  is  merely  an  accounting 
adjustment  to  reflect  the  liquidation  of  an 
obligation  that  was  incurred  prior  to  can- 
cellation. We  share  your  concerns  about  the 
bookkeeping  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  recommend,  in  the  decision, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  establish 
reasonable  time  limits  for  the  correction  of 
reporting  errors  resulting  from  obvious  cleri- 
cal mistakes  and  for  the  matching  of  dis- 
bursements with  canceled  obligations. 

We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or 
your  staff  to  discuss  this  decision  further. 
Ms.  Amy  Shimamura  of  our  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  can  arrange  such  a  meeting. 
Her  telephone  number  is  (202  512-5644. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Socolar, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Decision 

Matter  of:  Department  of  the  Treasury  Re- 
quest for  Opinion  on  Account  Closing 
Provisions  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act. 

File:  B-251287. 

Date:  September  29,  1993. 

DIGEST 

1.  Under  the  fiscal  year  1991  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  canceled  merged 
appropriation  account  balances  may  not  be 
restored.  31  U.S.C.  §1551  note.  However,  if  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  presented 
with  convincing  evidence  that  a  reporting 
error  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  an  obvious 
clerical  mistake,  it  may  restore  such  bal- 
ances to  correct  the  mistake.  We  recommend 
that  Treasury  establish  reasonable  time  lim- 
its within  which  agencies  must  submit  re- 
quests for  correction  of  errors. 

2.  Under  the  fiscal  year  1991  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  canceled  appropria- 
tion account  balances  are  not  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  for  any  purpose.  31 
U.S.C.  §§  1552(a).  1555.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  may  record  a  disburse- 
ment made  before  cancellation  as  a  pay- 
ment. Recording  the  disbursement  is  neither 
a  new  obligation  of  nor  an  expenditure  from, 
a  canceled  account,  but  is  merely  an  ac- 
counting entry  to  reflect  the  liquidation  of 
an  obligation  before  cancellation. 

DECISION 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  (Treas- 
ury) requests  our  opinion  on  questions  raised 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  regard- 
ing the  account  closing  provisions  of  section 
1405(b)  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  (Act).  Pub.  L.  No. 
101-510.  104  Stat.  1675  (1990),  codified  at  31 
U.S.C.  $1551  note.  Treasury  asks  two  specific 
questions.  First,  Treasury  asks  whether  it 
may  restore  either  unobligated  or  obligated 
appropriation  account  balances  that  were 
canceled  due  to  reporting  errors  or  clerical 
mistakes.  We  conclude  that  Treasury  may  do 
so. 

Second,  Treasury  asks  whether  it  may 
record  as  a  payment  from  a  canceled  account 
a  disbursement  made  prior  to  cancellation  of 
the  account.  Treasury  may  do  so.  Since  the 
liquidation  of  the  obligation  eliminates  the 


budget  authority,  leaving  nothing  to  be  can- 
celed, recording  the  disbursement  is  neither 
a  new  obligation  of  nor  an  expenditure  from, 
a  closed  account.  It  is  merely  an  accounting 
entry  to  reflect  the  liquidation  of  an  obliga- 
tion validly  incurred  and  liquidated  prior  to 
cancellation. 

background 

Treasury's  question  arise  from  two  dif- 
ferent situations.  In  the  first  situation,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (Army)  submitted 
to  Treasury  a  year-end  statement  (S.F.  2108) 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  certifying  its  balances  to 
be  withdrawn  and  canceled.  The  Army  ad- 
vises that  it  mistakenly  included  approxi- 
mately $130  million  in  valid,  unliquidated  ob- 
ligations in  its  listing  of  unobligated  merged 
surplus  authority  balances  that  were  can- 
celed under  section  1405(b)(3)  of  the  Act.  This 
mistake  Involves  Army  procurement  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985.  and 
1986.  The  Army  has  asked  the  Treasury  to  re- 
store the  $130  million  to  its  "M"  account. 

The  second  situation  involves  delays  in 
year-end  reporting  with  respect  to  "cross- 
disbursing"  transactions,  that  is.  trans- 
actions where  one  DOD  component  makes 
payments  for  another.  Many  DOD  disbursing 
officers  make  payments  on  obligations  of 
other  DOD  components  as  well  as  of  their 
own  component.  Inherent  in  this  practice  is 
a  time  delay  between  the  date  of  payment 
and  the  date  on  which  the  activity  holding 
the  obligation  receives  notification  of  pay- 
ment. The  time  delay  is  exacerbated  when 
the  disbursing  activity  makes  an  accounting 
error,  for  example,  by  charging  the  payment 
'  to  the  wrong  appropriation  account.'  These 
cross-disbursing  payment  issues  take  on 
added  sigrnificance  when  payments  are  asso- 
ciated with  "M"  or  expired  account  balances 
nearing  cancellation  dates. 

DOD  and  Treasury  note  that  if  the  disburs- 
ing activity  fails  to  notify  the  activity  hold- 
ing the  obligation  in  due  course,  the  budget 
authority  supporting  the  paid  obligation 
may  be  canceled  by  operation  of  law.  31 
U.S.C.  §§1551  note.  1552(a).  leaving  only  cur- 
rent appropriations  available  to  cover  obli- 
gations and  adjustments  to  obligations  of 
canceled  appropriation  accounts.  31  U.S.C. 
§§  1551  note.  1553. 

Under  prior  law.  obligated  balances  of  an 
appropriation  account.  2  years  after  expira- 
tion of  the  account  for  purposes  of  obliga- 
tion, were  merged  with  the  obligations  of 
like  appropriation  accounts  from  prior  fiscal 
years  into  what  came  to  be  called  merged  or 
"M"  accounts.  31  U.S.C.  §1552  (1988).  amend- 
ed by  section  1405(a)  of  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  1991,  Pub.  L.  No.  101-510, 
104  Stat.  1675.  Similarly,  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  expired  accounts  were  combined 
with  the  unobligated  balances  of  like  ac- 
counts for  prior  fiscal  years  in  merged  sur- 
plus authority  accounts.  Id.  To  the  extent  an 
agency  needed  additional  authority  to  cover 
adjustments  to  obligations  or  previously  un- 
recorded obligations  in  the  "M"  accounts, 
the  agency  could  restore  unobligated 
amounts  from  the  merged  surplus  authority 
accounts  to  the  "M"  accounts.  Id.  The 
merged  accounts  were  available  to  adjust  ob- 
ligations without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

In  1990,  Congress  determined  that  the  con- 
trols over  the  use  of  appropriations  were  not 
effective  and  that  DOD,  in  particular,  was 
expending  funds  from  these  accounts  without 
sufficient  assurance  that  authority  for  such 
expenditures  existed  or  in  ways  that  the 
Congress  did  not  intend.^  To  correct  these 
defects.  Congress  enacted  the  account  clos- 
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Ing  provisions  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act.* 

The  Act  eliminates  merged  accounts  and 
extends  an  expired  appropriation  account's 
fiscal  year  identity  to  5  years,  after  which 
time  the  account  closes.  31  U.S.C.  |§1551 
note.  1552(a).  Section  1405(b)(3)  of  the  Act 
canceled  merged  surplus  authority  accounts 
on  December  5,  1990.  Section  1405(b)<6)  of  the 
Act  canceled,  on  March  6,  1991,  merged  obli- 
gated balances  of  budget  authority  that  had 
been  in  "M"  accounts  more  than  5  years. 
Under  section  1405(b)(4),  any  remaining  "M" 
account  balances  are  to  be  canceled  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993. 

discussion 

As  a  general  rule.  Treasury  may  not  re- 
store balances  canceled  under  sections 
1405(b)(3).  1405(b)(4).  and  1405(b)(6).  This  prop- 
osition flows  naturally  from  Congress's  deci- 
sion to  "cancel."  that  is.  to  nullify  or  invali- 
date, the  unobligated  balances  in  the  merged 
surplus  authority  (section  1405(b)(3))  and  the 
obligated  balances  in  the  "M"  accounts  (sec- 
tions 1405(b)  (4)  and  (6)).  Although  the  opera- 
tive language  of  section  1405(b)(6).  entitled 
the  "Cancellation  of  oldest  obligated  bal- 
ances." does  not  use  the  verb  "cancel"  to 
achieve  the  stated  result,  it  achieves  the 
same  result  by  specifying  that  "[ajmounts  so 
deobligated  and  withdrawn  may  not  be  re- 
stored." Thus,  the  restoration  of  canceled 
unobligated  balances  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Act. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Treasury  cannot 
restore  amounts  so  as  to  correct  obvious  re- 
porting and  clerical  errors.  We  have  long 
held,  for  example,  that  Treasury  may  trans- 
fer from  the  general  fund  to  the  correct  ap- 
propriation account  amounts  improperly  de- 
posited into  the  general  fund.  See.  e.g..  45 
Comp.  Gen.  724.  730  (1966);  3  Comp.  Gen.  762 
(1924);  2  Comp.  Gen.  599.  601  (1923);  12  Comp. 
Dec.  733.  735-36  (1906).  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  explained  the  rationale  underlying 
this  principle:  "Taking  (the  improperly  de- 
posited amount]  from  the  Treasury  and  plac- 
ing it  to  the  credit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  which  it  belongs  violates  nei- 
ther the  Constitution  nor  any  other  law,  but 
simply  corrects  an  error  by  which  it  was 
placed  to  the  unappropriated  surplus  instead 
of  to  the  appropriation  to  which  it  belongs." 
12  Comp.  Dec.  at  735.  We  think  the  same 
principle  applies  here. 

In  this  sense,  the  Treasury  adjustments  of 
the  accounting  records  does  no  more  than 
■  place  the  funds  back  into  the  account  where 
they  otherwise  belong.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  a  related  situation,  it 
"would  be  unrealistic  *  *  *  to  require  con- 
gressional authorization  before  a  data  proc- 
essor who  misplaces  a  decimal  can  'undo'  an 
inaccurate  transfer  of  Treasury  funds."  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Miami  v.  United  States, 
U.S. .  113  S.  Ct.  554.  561  (1992). 

We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
Treasury's  authority  to  correct  the  accounts 
relates  only  to  obvious  clerical  errors  such 
as  misplaced  decimals,  transposed  digits,  or 
transcribing  errors  that  result  in  inadvert- 
ent cancellations  of  budget  authority,  and  is 
not  meant  to  serve  as  a  palliative  for  defi- 
ciencies in  DOD's  accounting  systems.  The 
current  record  does  not  provide  any  indica- 
tion of  the  type  of  mistake  at  issue  here. 
Only  if  the  Army  is  able  to  provide  Treasury 
with  convincing  evidence  that  the  mistake 
here  falls  within  the  coverage  of  the  above 
decisions  may  Treasury  adjust  Army's  ac- 
counting records  to  restore  budget  authority 
needed  to  correct  the  mistake.  One  of  the 
very  reasons  for  the  new  account  closing  pro- 
cedures was  the  inadequacy  of  DOD's  past 
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accounting  of  "M"  account  obligations.  See. 
e.g..  H.R.  Rep.  No.  665,  101st  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
2962  ("not  all  claims  against  the  M  accounts 
are  valid").  We  have  recently  reported  on  a 
number  of  accounting  problems  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  which  indicate  that  DOD's  ac- 
counting for  current  appropriations  is  also 
inadequate.  For  example,  in  a  report  examin- 
ing the  Army's  financial  statement  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1991,  we  were  unable  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  reliability  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  for  those  fiscal  years  be- 
cause of  the  Army's  accounting  systems  in- 
adequacies and  failure  to  adhere  to  DOD  and 
Army  financial  policies.*  In  another  report, 
we  found  that  five  Air  Force  Air  Logistics 
Centers  had  inaccurate  account  balances  to- 
talling $512  million  due  to,  among  other 
things,  paying  a  contractor  too  much,  charg- 
ing the  wrong  appropriation  account,  or 
processing  information  on  obligation,  pay- 
ment, or  collection  transactions  inac- 
curately or  incompletely.* 

In  our  view,  the  type  of  clerical  errors  that 
Treasury  can  correct  should  typically  mani- 
fest themselves  soon  after  an  account  is 
closed.  The  passage  of  time  only  magnifies 
the  difficulty  inherent  in  reconstructing  the 
facts  needed  to  establish  the  error.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  Treasury  establish 
reasonable  time  limits  within  which  agen- 
cies must  submit  requests  for  correction  of 
reporting  errors  resulting  from  obvious  cleri- 
cal mistakes.* 

Turning  to  the  second  question.  Treasury 
may  adjust  canceled  appropriation  account 
balances  to  record  disbursements  made  be- 
fore cancellation  of  expires  accounts.  The  re- 
striction in  section  1552(a)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  codifying  section  1405(a)(1)  of 
the  Act,  does  not  a^ply  because  recording 
the  disbursement  results  in  neither  a  new  ob- 
ligation of,  nor  an  expenditure  from,  the  can- 
celed appropriation  account.  The  liquidation 
of  the  obligation  eliminates  the  underlying 
budget  authority,  leaving  nothing  to  be  can- 
celed. It  completes  the  transaction  and  dis- 
charges the  government's  liability.  The  re- 
cording of  the  disbursement  made  prior  to 
cancellation  of  the  expired  account  is  simply 
an  accounting  entry  to  reflect  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transaction  before  cancellation  of 
the  expired  account.  We  see  no  reason  why 
DOD  and  Treasury  should  not  record  these 
disbursements  for  canceled  "M"  account  or 
expired  account  balances.' 

Accordingly,  if  DOD  is  able  to  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  a  val- 
idly recorded  obligation  in  a  canceled  appro- 
priation account  was  liquidated  before  can- 
cellation, then  Treasury  may  adjust  the  can- 
celed appropriation  account  balance  to  re- 
flect the  disbursement.  If  a  disbursement 
that  was  made  before  cancellation  of  an  ap- 
propriation account  cannot  be  matched  with 
a  recorded  obligation  of  a  canceled  account, 
but  DOD  can  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Treasury  that  the  disbursement  represents 
payment  of  a  valid  unrecorded  obligation 
otherwise  properly  chargeable  against  the 
canceled  appropriation  account,  then  Treas- 
ury may  adjust  the  canceled  account  balance 
to  reflect  the  disbursement.  Of  course,  if 
there  is  insufficient  budget  authority  avail- 
able in  the  canceled  account  to  cover  the  dis- 
bursement, DOD  should  determine  whether 
there  was  a  reportable  violation  of  the 
Antldeficiency  Act,  31  U.S.C.  §1341. 

We  recommend  that  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense cannot  match  disbursements  with  obli- 
gations of  canceled  appropriation  accounts 
within  time  limits  established  by  Treasury," 
the  Secretary  determine  the  reason  for 
DOD's  inability  to  do  so,  and  take  appro- 
priate action  to  correct  the  problem. 


FOOTNCDTES 

'We  have  reported  that  the  Navy's  Standard  Ac- 
counting and  Reporting  System  which  annually  ac- 
counts for  nearly  $57  billion,  or  57  percent,  of  the 
Navy's  overall  budget,  contained  J12.3  billion  in  un- 
matched disbursements  as  of  February  19.  1992.  In 
that  report,  we  stated  that  unmatched  disburse- 
ments were  largely  caused  by  lax  compliance  with 
existing  guidance,  procedural  requirements,  and  in- 
ternal controls.  GAO  Report  to  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Navy 
Records  Contain  Billions  In  Unmatched  Disburse- 
ments." GAG/A  FMD-93-21  (June  1993). 

'GAO  Report  to  Congressional  Committees,  'FI- 
NANCHAL  MANAGEMENT— Agencies'  Actions  to 
Eliminate  'M  '  Accounts  and  Merged  Surplus  Au- 
thority." GAO/AFMD-93-7  (April  1993). 

^H.R.  Rep.  No.  665.  101st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  2962-63 
(1990). 

»GAO  Report  to  the  Congress.  -FINANCIAL 
AUDIT— Examination  of  the  Army's  Financial 
Statements  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1991.  '  GAO' 
AIMD-93-1  (June  1998). 

'GAO  Report  to  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Defense.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of 
Representatives.  -FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Air 
Force  Records  Contain  J512  Million  in  Negative  Un- 
liquidated Obligations."  GAO/AFMD-89-78  (June 
1989). 

'Pursuant  to  section  4230.60  of  the  Treasury  Fi- 
nancial Manual  (TFM).  treasury  requires  the  sub- 
mission of  year-end  closing  reports  by  deadlines 
specified  in  TFM  Bulletins. 

■"The  alternative  of  using  current  appropriations, 
provided  by  sections  1405(a)(1)  and  1405(b)(7)  of  the 
Act.  31  use.  H1551  note.  1553(b)(1).  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate here  because  under  those  sections  current 
appropriations  are  only  available  for  obligations  and 
adjustments  to  obligations  that  would  have  been 
chargeable  to  canceled  balances.  Obligations  that 
were  liquidated  by  disbursements  made  prior  to  can- 
cellation are  no  longer  obligations  of  the  canceled 
account.  The  use  of  current  appropriations  to  liq- 
uidate paid  obligations  would  result  in  a  double 
charge  to  budget  authority. 

•With  available  technology.  DOD  should  have  no 
difficulty  reconciling  its  year-end  expenditures  with 
obligations  in  time  for  inclusion  in  year-end  closing 
reports  required  by  Treasury. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  First,  Mr.  Bowsher's 
decision  authorizes  DOD  to  regain  ac- 
cess to  M  accounts  that  have  been 
closed  by  law. 

If  the  Department  can  present  con- 
vincing evidence  that  valid  obligations 
were  accidentally  canceled  because  of  a 
clerical  error,  Mr.  Bowsher  is  willing  to 
reopen  the  doors  to  the  Magic  Vault- 
but  just  a  crack,  he  promises.  Not  very 
much,  just  for  $130  million  clerical 
error.  How  many  more  will  we  have? 

Second,  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  au- 
thorizes the  DOD  to  continue  recording 
obligations  and  disbursements  against 
closed  M  accounts — but  only  if  the 
transactions  were  made  prior  to  can- 
cellation of  those  accounts. 

Third,  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  au- 
thorizes DOD  to  monkey  with  the  M 
accounts  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  lacks  a  sound 
foundation  in  law.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  again  to  the  1990  M  account  re- 
form law  embodied  in  sections  1405  and 
1406  of  Public  Law  101-510,  the  law  that 
we  passed  in  1990  that  canceled  all  M 
account  authority.  The  intent  of  the 
law  is  crystal  clear.  There  is  no  ambi- 
guity in  the  law  whatsoever:  No  more 
slush  fund  in  the  honey  pot,  period. 

I  believe  that  the  legal  analysis  un- 
derlying Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  in  this 
M  account  case  OK'ing  a  $130  million 
clerical  error  to  be  paid  for  is  Hawed 
for  two  reasons. 


The  first  is  that  the  M  account  re- 
form legislation  canceled  account  bal- 
ances and  provided  no  basis  whatsoever 
for  reopening  them.  This  clear  statu- 
tory directive  supersedes  existing  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  reopen  ac- 
counts to  correct  clerical  errors.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  that  leaves  an  op- 
portunity to  go  back  and  replace  a 
missing  decimal  point  or  a  lost  num- 
ber. Again,  that  is  a  $130  million  cleri- 
cal error  that  was  a  misplaced  decimal. 

Next,  the  authority  cited  by  the  GAO 
is  weak.  The  only  authority  that  the 
Comptroller  General  gives  is  a  handful 
of  previous  rulings  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  two  paragraphs  of  dicta 
from  Justice  Blackmun's  opinion  in 
the  Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami 
versus  United  States.  That  opinion  was 
joined  by  only  two  other  Justices.  In- 
stead, six  Justices  wrote  concurrently 
to  express  their  disagreement  with  the 
part  of  the  opinion  cited  as  authority 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office's  de- 
cision. 

Here  is  the  legal  basis  for  this,  I  want 
to  emphasize.  The  Comptroller  General 
used  previous  Comptroller  General 
opinions  and  then  dicta  in  a  statement 
by  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  that  was  a 
minority  view,  a  6-to-2  decision.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me,  regardless  of  how  dis- 
tinguished Justice  Blackmun  might  be, 
that  the  discussion  in  any  way  reaches 
the  situation  at  hand  as  a  basis  for  a 
legal  determination  for  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  approve  a  $130  million 
clerical  error.  I  think  it  is  a  decision 
made  in  the  sand  that  will  not  stand  up 
to  authority. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  decision  is 
unnecessary.  The  M  account  reform 
law  contains  a  safety  valve  specifically 
designed  to  address  the  Department  of 
Defense's  money  problem.  If  the  obliga- 
tions in  question  are  legitimate  and  if 
they  are  properly  chargeable  to  ac- 
counts that  have  been  closed  by  law, 
then  the  Department  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized under  section  1405(b)(7)  to  use 
current  appropriations  to  pay  the  bills. 

So  I  am  baffled  and  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  al- 
lowing them  to  go  elsewhere  for  $130 
million.  In  frustration,  I  requested  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Bowsher.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  November  4,  1993,  in 
my  office.  It  was  attended  by  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Milton 
Socolar.  who  made  the  decision  in  Mr. 
Bowsher's  absence.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Bowsher  is  backing  up 
Mr.  Socolar  100  percent.  The  meeting 
with  Mr.  Socolar  deepened  very  much 
my  frustration.  The  meeting  did  noth- 
ing to  address  my  concerns  and  to  an- 
swer my  questions. 

In  a  final  attempt  to  clarify  and  re- 
solve the  issue,  I  went  back  both  to  Mr. 
Bowsher  and  Mr.  Socolar  with  three 
specific  questions.  These  letters  are 
dated  November  9,  1993,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  this  correspond- 
ence, as  well  as  the  responses  from  the 


General     Accounting    Office,     in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SENATE, 

Washington.  DC,  November  9, 1993. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General.  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press concern  about  Mr.  Socolar's  recent  de- 
cision giving  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  continued  access  to  certain  "M"  ac- 
counts that  were  closed  by  law. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Socolar's  decision  is  at- 
tached for  your  review.  It  is  dated  September 
29,  1993.  I  understand  that  you  were  "travel- 
ing on  the  west  coast"  on  that  date.  In  your 
absence,  the  decision  was  approved  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Socolar. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  might  either 
be  unaware  of  Mr.  Socolar's  decision  or 
maybe  you  just  have  not  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view it. 

I  am  troubled  by  Mr.  Socolar's  decision 
and  question  its  legal  foundation.  The  opin- 
ion fails  to  address  the  question  of  why  the 
M  account  reform  law  does  not  clearly  elimi- 
nate any  discretion  to  reopen  closed  ac- 
counts because  of  a  clerical  error,  and  fails 
to  cite  any  binding  legal  authority  in  sup- 
port of  this  broad  discretionary  authority 
vested  in  the  Treasury. 

I  shared  those  same  concerns  with  Mr. 
Socolar  during  a  meeting  in  my  office  on  Oc- 
tober 4th  and  repeated  them  in  a  letter  to 
him  dated  today.  A  copy  is  attached  for  your 
information. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  examine  Mr. 
Socolar's  decision  on  the  M  accounts  and  let 
me  know  whether  you  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sions in  their  entirety. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Grassley, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  November  9. 1993. 
Mr.  Milton  J.  Socolar. 

Acting  Comptroller  General.  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  S(X0Lar:  I  am  writing  to  follow 
up  on  our  meeting  of  November  4th,  concern- 
ing Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  M  ac- 
counts. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
willingness  to  review  the  evidence  the  Army 
will  be  submitting  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  prove  that  $130  million  in  budget 
authority  was  accidentally  canceled  due  to 
clerical  error.  You  agreed  to  report  back  to 
me  within  two  weeks  on  the  results  of  that 
review.  I  appreciate  your  offer  and  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  your  end  product. 

I  also  hope  you  will  scrutinize  other  simi- 
lar requests  with  equal  vigor,  because  I  keep 
hearing  the  Air  Force  has  $200  to  $300  million 
in  "obvious  clerical  errors"  that  it  is  ready 
to  present  to  the  Treasury  now  that  your  de- 
cision has  been  rendered. 

Second,  I  am  not  convinced  that  your  deci- 
sion of  September  29,  1993,  that  Treasury/ 
DOD  can  reopen  accounts  canceled  pursuant 
to  the  M  account  reform  act  where  there 
have  been  clerical  or  transcription  errors,  is 
supported  by  law.  I  find  your  analysis  Hawed 
for  two  reasons: 

(1)  M  account  reform  legislation  clearly 
cancels  account  balances  without  providing 
any  basis  for  reopening  them.  This  clear 
statutory  directive  supersedes  any  otherwise 


existing  discretion  to  reopen  accounts  for 
clerical  errors  (refer  to  Section  1405  of  Public 
Law  101-510). 

(2)  Even  if  the  M  account  reform  law  does 
not  supersede  otherwise  existing  discretion 
to  correct  clerical  errors,  the  authority  you 
provide  for  your  contention  that  such  discre- 
tion does  exist  is  weak.  Your  only  authority 
for  this  proposition  is  a  handful  of  previous 
decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  two 
paragraphs  of  dicta  from  Justice  Blackmun's 
opinion  in  Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami 
v.  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  opinion  of 
which  only  three  justices  joined.  Indeed,  six 
justices  wrote  concurrently  to  express  their 
disagreement  with  the  part  of  the  opinion 
you  cite  as  authority  for  your  position. 
Moreover,  the  discussion  by  Justice 
Blackmun  does  not  reach  the  situation  at 
hand.  This  is  not  merely  a  situation  involv- 
ing an  "inaccurate  transfer"  .  .  .  "where 
money  intended  for  one  account  was  acciden- 
tally deposited  in  another."  And  in  the  M  ac- 
count situation,  there  is  clear  Congressional 
authority  that  the  accounts  cannot  be  re- 
opened, even  for  clerical  errors. 

Mr.  Socolar,  I  urge  you  to  clarify  and  re- 
veal the  basis  you  found  in  the  M  account 
statute  or  other  binding  legal  authority  for 
concluding  that  Treasury/DOD  retain  au- 
thority to  reopen  the  M  acc!Ounts  to  correct 
clerical  errors. 

Third.  I  fear  that  your  decision  gives  DOD 
continued  access  to  the  M  accounts  for  an  in- 
definite  period  of  time. 

Your  decision  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  "establish  reasonable  time  lim- 
its" for  the  correction  of  obvious  clerical 
mistakes  and  for  matching  expenditures 
with  obligations. 

Mr.  Socolar.  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
failed  to  recommend  reasonable  time  limits 
for  recording  financial  transactions. 

As  the  Acting  Comptroller  General,  you 
should  know  what  constitutes  a  "reason- 
able" period  of  time  for  recording  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures.  Is  it  5  days,  a  month, 
6  months,  or  5  years?  I  would  like  to  have  a 
specific  answer  to  the  question. 

Fourth.  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice 
and  assistance  in  drafting  legislation  to  end 
the  widespread  practice  of  not  recording  ob- 
ligations and  expenditures  as  they  occur. 

The  failure  to  record  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  books  has  led  to  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  DOD  could  have  up  to 
$50  billion  in  "unmatched  disbursements"— 
checks  or  payments  that  cannot  be  matched 
with  or  linked  to  obligations. 

A  multi-billion  dollar  pool  of  unmatched 
disbursements — from  a  Pentagon  bureau- 
crat's point  of  view— has  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  another  slush  fund.  It  can  be  used  to 
hide  illegal  and  unauthorized  payments. 

As  your  office  has  reported  in  the  recent 
past,  this  could  mean  that  "fraudulent  or  er- 
roneous payments  may  have  occurred  with- 
out being  detected  or  disbursements  have  ex- 
ceeded appropriation  and  other  legal  limits," 
that  is,  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  (see  AFMD-93-21,  page  1). 

The  inability  to  match  disbursements  with 
obligations  led  directly  to  your  decision  on 
the  M  accounts,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  your  auditors  cannot  audit  the 
government's  books— like  those  of  the  De- 
fense Business  Ojserations  Fund  (DBOF).  The 
continuing  inability  to  match  disbursements 
with  obligations  means  that  the  government 
does  not  know  which  bills  have  been  paid  or 
how  much  money  remains  in  the  various  ap- 
propriations accounts  to  cover  emerging  ob- 
ligations. It  means  DOD  has  lost  control 
over  the  peoples'  money.  It  means  DOD  does 


not  know  how  the  money  is  being  spent.  Fi- 
nancial management  at  the  Pentagon  is  non- 
existent. 

I  hope  you  will  help  me  fix  the  problem. 
Now.  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

Should  we  try  to  beef  up  Section  3528  of 
Title  31?  If  "certifying  officials"  were  doing 
their  jobs,  as  defined  in  Section  3528.  all  nec- 
essary accounting  hookups  would  be  made  or 
established  prior  to  payment.  Unrecorded  ob- 
ligations and  unmatched  disbursements 
would  not  exist.  Why  are  "'certifying  offi- 
cials" failing  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  law?  Or  is  there  a  better  way 
to  accomplish  that  goal? 

I  hope  you  will  help  me  craft  some  reme- 
dial legislation.  In  doing  this,  we  will  need  to 
work  with  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Hamre  in  the  Pentagon. 

Your  assistance  in  these  matters  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Grassley, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UNFTEL  STATES. 

Washington,  DC,  December  22. 1993. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  9,  1993  expressing 
concerns  about  our  decision  of  September  29, 
1993  (B-251287).  You  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  by  allowing  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  correct  obvious  clerical  er- 
rors in  Department  of  Defense  year-end  re- 
ports on  canceled  merged  balances,  we  are 
making  additional  budget  authority  avail- 
able to  DOD. 

By  separate  letter  of  today's  date,  Milton 
Socolar  is  responding  to  your  specific  con- 
cerns about  the  decision.  As  he  explains  in 
his  letter  to  you,  our  decision  does  not  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  with 
any  more  budget  authority  than  it  otherwise 
would  have. 

I  share  your  desire  to  see  significant  im- 
provement in  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
DOD's  financial  management  systems.  As 
you  know,  our  reports  have  repeatedly  high- 
lighted the  numerous  problems  at  DOD  in 
need  of  corrective  action.  Your  continued  in- 
terest and  attention  to  these  issues  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  make  progress  in  solving  these 
problems. 

I  look  forward   to  working  with  you   on 
these  important  issues  in  the  future.  If  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Unfted 
States. 

Washington.  DC.  December  22. 1993. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  November  9.  1993.  regarding 
our  decision  of  September  29.  1993  (B-251287), 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  may 
correct  obvious  clerical  errors  in  agency 
year-end  reports  on  canceled  merged  bal- 
ances. In  your  letter,  you  question  the  legal 
basis  for  our  conclusion  that  the  Treasury 
may  correct  clear  mistakes  in  the  year-end 
reports.  You  also  express  concern  that  our 
decision  would  allow  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  to  reopen  closed  merged  ("M") 
accounts  and  to  have  continued  access  to  the 
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"M"  accounts  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

Because  section  1405  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
Pub.  L.  No.  101-510,  104  Stat.  1675  (1990).  can- 
celed the  merged  balances,  you  are  not  per- 
suaded that  there  is  any  basis  to  reopen 
them,  even  to  correct  mistakes.  You  are  also 
concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the  au- 
thorities we  cited  to  support  our  decision, 
particularly  our  quotation  of  dicta  from  Jus- 
tice Blackmun's  decision  in  Republic 
National  Bank  of  Miami  v.  United  States, 
U.S.     .  13  S.  Ct.  554.  561  (1992). 

Treasury's  adjustment  of  the  accounting 
records  to  correct  obvious  errors  does  not,  in 
our  view,  offend  section  1405.  As  we  explained 
in  our  decision,  we  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  before  us  have  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury  to  correct  mis- 
takes without  obtaining  legislation.  See. 
e.g.,  45  Comp.  Gen.  724,  730  (1966);  3  Comp. 
Gen.  762  (1924);  2  Comp.  Gen.  599.  601  (1923);  12 
Comp.  Dec.  733,  735-36  (1906).  This  view  is 
consistent  with  the  judicial  practice  of  re- 
lieving parties  from  the  consequences  of  ac- 
cidental mistakes,  for  example,  by  reforming 
legal  instruments  to  accurately  reflect  the 
true  state  of  facts  or  the  parties'  true  agree- 
ment. See  27  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Equity  §§28-35 
(1966);  66  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Reformation  of  Instru- 
ments, H48.  77  (1973). 

Moreover,  the  purpose  served  by  such  cor- 
rections is  a  salutary  one,  namely,  to  correct 
errors  in  order  that  the  accounts,  in  this 
case  the  canceled  merged  balances,  accu- 
rately reflect  the  account  balances.  To  pre- 
vent abuse,  we  carefully  circumscribed  this 
authority,  limiting  its  use  to  cases  of  obvi- 
ous clerical  errors  supported  by  convincing 
evidence. 

With  respect  to  your  comments  concerning 
our  use  of  Justice  Blackmun's  remark  in  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Miami  v.  United 
States,  above,  we  agree  that  the  passage 
quoted  was  dicta  and,  as  you  point  out,  that 
only  two  other  justices  joined  this  part  of 
Justice  Blackmun's  opinion.  We  still  think 
that  the  nub  of  Justice  Blackmun's  observa- 
tion holds  true,  namely,  that  you  should  not 
need  an  act  of  Congress  to  correct  an  obvious 
clerical  error.  The  separate  opinion  of  the 
Court  did  not  dispute  this  principle;  rather, 
they  felt  it  vas  not  relevant  to  the  facts  of 
the  dispute  at  hand.  See  Republic  National 
Bank  of  Miami  v.  United  States,  U.S.  ,  113 
S.  Ct.  554.  562.  fn.  (1992)  (Opinion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist). 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  our  deci- 
sion does  not  provide  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  any  more  budget  authority.  To 
the  extent  that  there  are  corrections  of  re- 
ix)rting  errors  resulting  in  restoration  of 
canceled  unobligated  balances  to  canceled 
"M"  accounts,  no  additional  budget  author- 
ity is  created  or  provided.  All  obligated  bal- 
ances in  the  "M"  accounts  involved  in  our 
September  29  decision  were  canceled  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993.  The  disbursement  of  any  ob- 
ligation that  should  have  been,  but  erro- 
neously was  not,  carried  in  the  "M"  ac- 
counts prior  to  cancellation  will  come  out  of 
current  funds.  The  only  effect  of  our  decision 
derives  from  the  fact  that  charges  to  cuiTent 
appropriations  for  obligations  of  canceled 
merged  balances  are  limited  to  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  the  original  appropriation 
account  available  for  the  same  purpose.  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  Pub.  L.  No.  101-510.  104  SUt.  1680. 
§  1405(b)(7)  (1990)  (codified  at  31  U.S.C.  §1551 
note).  Consequently,  in  order  to  know  how 
much  current  authority  is  available  to  cover 
old  obligations,  there  needs  to  be  an  accu- 


rate rendering  of  the  balances  in  the  old  ac- 
counts. 

We  understand  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  does  not  intend  to  submit  its  request 
for  correction  of  the  alleged  $130  million  cer- 
tification error  in  its  year-end  report.  With 
regard  to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
errors  that  you  mention  in  your  letter,  to 
date  the  Air  Force  has  not  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  correction  to  Treasury.  Addition- 
ally, under  Treasury's  proposed  instructions 
implementing  our  decision,  agencies  will  be 
allowed  to  request  correction  of  mistakes  in 
the  accounts  canceled  on  September  30  on 
only  one  occasion.  Treasury  would  require 
agencies  to  submit  their  requests  for  correc- 
tion by  May  1.  1994.  and  to  provide  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  clerical  error.  Since,  as 
we  stated  in  our  decision,  the  type  of  clerical 
errors  that  Treasury  can  correct  should  typi- 
cally manifest  themselves  soon  after  the  ac- 
count is  closed,  we  have  informally  sug- 
gested to  Treasury  staff  that  6  months  may 
be  longer  than  necessary  to  allow  for  the 
correction  of  obvious  errors. 

We  share  your  concern  about  the  failure  of 
the  agencies  to  record  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures as  they  occur  and  agree  that  this 
practice  has  exacerbated  the  problem  of  un- 
matched disbursements.  We  think,  however, 
that  current  law  adequately  requires  the 
agencies  to  record  these  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures. For  example.  31  U.S.C.  §§1501  and 
1108  contemplate  that  each  agency  will 
record  all  valid  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment and  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  its  obli- 
gations in  its  budget  submission  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Additionally, 
under  44  U.S.C.  §3101.  each  federal  agency 
head  is  required  to  make  and  preserve 
records  containing  adequate  and  proper  doc- 
umentation of  its  essential  transactions  in 
order  to  protect  the  legal  and  financial 
rights  of  the  government.  Further,  under  the 
Financial  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act.  31  U.S.C.  §3512.  and  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act.  31  U.S.C.  §901  et  seq..  agencies 
are  required  to  establish  systems  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls 
which  provide  management  with  reasonable 
assurance  that  obligations  are  in  compliance 
with  applicable  laws,  and  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures are  properly  accounted  for  and  re- 
corded to  permit  the  preparation  of  accounts 
and  reliable  financial  reports. 

We  think  the  statutes  are  clear  with  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  for  the  proper  re- 
cording of  obligations  and  expenditures. 
What  we  think  needs  improvements  is  the 
execution  of  the  requirement  of  these  stat- 
utes. The  reports  cited  in  our  decision  point 
out  the  failure  of  DOD's  accounting  systems 
to  meet  these  statutory  requirements.  For 
example,  one  of  the  reports  found  that  the 
Navy  has  $12.3  billion  in  unmatched  disburse- 
ments in  its  Standard  Accounting  and  Re- 
porting System.  The  problem  there  was  not 
caused  by  the  lack  of  statutory  guidance, 
but  rather  was  caused  by  the  Navy's  failure 
to  comply  with  existing  guidance,  procedural 
requirements,  and  internal  controls.  We  rec- 
ommended that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Financial  Management)  enforce 
existing  regulations  and  procedures  which 
require  the  proper  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem.' 

We  think  the  Department's  Chief  Financial 
Officer  must  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
address  DOD's  failure  to  record  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  and  that  other  prob- 


'  GAO  Report  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Navy  Records  Con- 
tain Billions  in  Unmatched  Disbursements".  GAO/ 
AFMD-93-21  (June  1993). 


lems  we  all  know  exist.  In  this  regard,  con- 
tinued oversight  by  the  Congress  and  the 
audit  community  is  the  more  effective  re- 
sponse. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  this  informa- 
tion useful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
my  questions  to  Mr.  Bowsher  were  as 
follows:  What  was  the  legal  authority 
for  the  decision  to  open  the  M  ac- 
counts? And.  second,  how  long  will  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  access  to 
the  M  accounts  beyond  the  statutory 
deadline  already  passed  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993?  Last,  what  kind  of  reme- 
dial legislation  is  needed  to  address 
these  issues  in  the  future  if,  as  I  stated, 
the  1990  law  that  gives  the  Department 
of  Defense  authority  to  come  to  Con- 
gress, if  there  has  been  a  clerical  error, 
does  not  fill  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

I  did  receive  an  answer  to  that  letter 
on  December  22,  1993.  The  letters  from 
Mr.  Bowsher  and  Mr.  Socolar  did  not 
help  to  bring  the  issue  into  sharper 
focus.  What  is  the  legal  authority  for 
allowing  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
regain  access  to  M  accounts  shut  down 
3  years  ago?  What  is  the  authority  for 
allowing  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
draw  on  account  balances  that  have 
been  canceled  by  law?  Both  Mr. 
Bowsher  and  Mr.  Socolar  go  to  great 
lengths  to  deny  the  decision  does  what 
it  is  really  designed  to  do:  Help  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  get  more  money 
out  of  the  back  door.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Bowsher  and  Mr.  Socolar  said: 

Our  decision  does  not  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  any  more  budget  au- 
thority. 

Madam  President,  that  is  flat  wrong. 
All  of  the  fuss  and  all  of  the  maneuver- 
ing tells  me  that  money  is  indeed  the 
issue.  More  money  is  at  stake.  The  $130 
million  sought  by  the  Army,  that  was  a 
misplaced  decimal,  a  clerical  error,  has 
been  canceled  by  law.  It  is  gone,  it  is 
wiped  off  the  books.  But  that  is  $130 
million  more  that  was  spent  not  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

Now  Mr.  Bowsher  has  dredged  up  an 
obscure  legal  gimmick  to  reauthorize 
that  $130  million  in  the  Army  budget 
authority  that  was  canceled  by  law.  K 
that  happens,  then  we  are  talking  new 
budget  authority;  absolutely  new  budg- 
et authority  without  a  bill  passing 
Congress  because  the  old  budget  au- 
thority was  canceled  by  Congress. 

So,  Madam  President,  Mr.  Bowsher  is 
creating  more  budget  authority.  I 
think  Mr.  Bowsher  made  a  bad  deci- 
sion. Unless  Mr.  Bowsher  is  able  to 
identify  a  solid  legal  foundation  to  sup- 
port his  decision,  he  should  withdraw 
the  authority  to  reopen  the  M  ac- 
counts. And  if  we  do  not  get  this  set- 
tled with  a  more  justified  approach  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  I  hope  we  in 
this  body  for  future  clerical  errors, 
whether  they  are  $130  million  clerical 


errors,  more  or  less,  that  we  will  reject 
them  as  we  rejected  such  a  request 
that  was  made  under  the  1990  law  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause anything  short  of  doing  that  is 
just  simply,  through  the  back  door, 
giving  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  more  money. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  be  in  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness, with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
REGULATORY  POLICY— MADISON 
GUARANTY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
eight  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  have  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man RiEGLE,  a  letter  which  I  am  not 
only  going  to  read,  but  ask  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  January  28.  1994. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban    Affairs.    U.S.   Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  appointment  of  a  special  counsel  to 
investigate  potential  criminal  wrongdoing  in 
connection  with  Madison  Guaranty,  a  failed 
savings  and  loan,  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  consider  the  serious 
questions  of  public  and  regulatory  policy 
raised  by  this  controversy  remains. 

Last  December  Senator  D'Amato  requested 
Committee  action  with  respect  to  this  issue. 
In  the  intervening  time,  numerous  questions 
that  fall  within  our  Committee's  legislative 
and  oversight  jurisdiction  have  gone  unan- 
swered. A  review  of  the  limited  information 
that  is  publicly  available  indicates  a  variety 
of  germane  issues  that  command  the  Com- 
mittee's attention.  We  believe  that  the 
Banking  Committee  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  does  not  address  important  issues, 
such  as: 

Is  the  RTC  continuing  its  investigations 
into  Madison  and  what  is  the  status  of  any 
such  investigation?  How  is  it  that  the  RTC 
was  able  to  prepare  criminal  referrals  as 
early  as  October  1992,  but  is  unable  to  follow- 
up  with  a  civil  proceeding?  Will  the  RTC 
complete  any  current  investigations  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
one  month  from  now? 

Did  the  RTC  act  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible  to  ensure  that  the  Madison  bail- 
out cost  the  taxpayers  as  little  as  possible? 

Did  the  principal  shareholders  or  officers 
of  Madison  direct  Madison  resources  into 
other  business  ventures  in  which  they  were 
involved? 


What  caused  the  break-down  of  the  FDIC's 
procedures  for  detecting  and  addressing  con- 
nicts-of-interest  when  the  Rose  Law  Firm 
was  retained  to  sue  Frost  and  Co.? 

Why  did  the  FDIC  agree  to  settle  its  $60 
million  case  against  Frost  and  Co.  for  $1  mil- 
lion, an  amount  that  is  allegedly  less  than 
the  limit  of  the  firm's  malpractice  insurance 
coverage? 

This  Committee  has  a  solid  and  proud 
record  of  addressing  concerns  relating  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  insured  depository 
institutions.  We  believe  the  Committee  has 
the  duty  to  review  thoroughly  these  and 
other  relevant  issues  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  will  be  useful  as  the  Committee 
continues  to  consider  new  legislative  initia- 
tives and  to  improve  the  existing  legislative 
framework  to  ensure  the  protection  of  de- 
positors and  taxpayers. 

In  the  light  of  this,  pursuant  to  Rule  26.3  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  we  request 
that  you  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  enable  the  full  Committee 
to  consider  appropriate  Committee  action  in 
connection  with  Madison.  We  believe  the 
Committee  must  exercise  its  jurisdiction  and 
examine  the  circumstances  and  events  sur- 
rounding Madison's  operations  and  failure. 
Sincerely. 

Phil  Gramm. 

Connie  Mack. 

Robert  Bennett. 

William  Roth. 

alfonse  d'amato. 

Christopher  Bond. 

Lauch  Faircloth, 

Pete  Domenici. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  tell  you  why  the  eight  Republicans  on 
the  Banking  Committee  took  this  ex- 
traordinary action,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss another  issue  pertaining  to  Madi- 
son Guaranty. 

We  have  on  two  previous  occasions. 
January  11  and  January  25.  requested 
that  the  RTC — that  is  the  body  respon- 
sible for  any  civil  investigation — tell 
us  when  the  statute  of  limitations  ex- 
pires on  civil  actions  against  Madison, 
and  we  have  received  nothing  but 
shocking  delays  and  still  no  official  re- 
sponse to  our  request  for  this  basic  in- 
formation. 

The  first  letter  was  dated  January  11; 
the  last  one  January  25.  My  staff  has 
been  in  constant  contact  and,  indeed, 
we  were  promised  a  response  yesterday. 

As  of  this  afternoon,  we  still  have  no 
response  from  the  RTC.  We  still  have 
not  learned  when  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions runs  out  on  Madison  and 
Whitewater.  What  we  have  here  is 
shocking  inaction.  Now  we  learn — and 
we  were  told  this  only  by  telephone, 
and  it  was  supposedly  going  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  to  us  the  day  before 
yesterday— and  then  it  was  promised  to 
us  yesterday,  and  then  it  was  promised 
to  us  today — that  the  civil  statute  of 
limitations  could  possibly  expire  as 
soon  as  February  28.  It  appears  quite 
possible  that  little,  if  anything,  is 
being  done  to  protect  the  taxpayers" 
and  to  punish  the  wrongdoers,  or  bring 
about  a  recovery  of  taxpayers'  money. 

During  this  critical  period,  valuable 
time  has  been  lost,  and  this  must  stop. 


Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  ticking.  The 
statute  of  limitations  is  running  out. 
And  I  have  to  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  a  coverup  by  the  RTC.  which  delib- 
erately refuses  to  tell  us  when  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  is  running  out. 

Now.  they  have  had  this  matter  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  has  been  in- 
tense interest  and  scrutiny,  and  if  their 
attorneys  are  doing  anything.  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  could  not  tell  us 
within  the  last  2  weeks  when  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  civil  liability 
runs  out.  And  when  they  ignore  the 
statute  of  limitations,  justice  is  de- 
nied. Indeed,  if  it  is  February  28,  we 
have  a  right  to  know.  If  it  is  March,  we 
have  a  right  to  know.  If  it  is  August, 
we  have  a  right  to  know.  We  also  have 
a  right  to  know  what,  if  anything,  is 
being  done. 

That  brings  me  to  the  other  reason 
for  his  statement.  The  Republican 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee 
wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Riegle. 
Once  before.  I  requested  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  conduct  hearings.  Now. 
since  I  made  that  request.  I  must  point 
out  special  counsel  has  been  appointed, 
but  special  counsel  is  going  to  look 
only  into  criminal  matters.  Possible 
civil  actions  that  would  toll  the  stat- 
ute is  not  a  matter  that  the  special 
counsel  is  reviewing.  If  the  RTC  con- 
tinues to  conduct  itself  as  it  has.  what 
we  are  going  to  face  is  a  situation 
where  the  statute  of  limitation  has  run 
out.  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  toll 
the  statute  by  way  of  a  voluntary 
agreement.  The  people  are  going  to  be 
denied  the  truth  and  taxpayers  are 
going  to  be  denied  the  ability  to  re- 
cover any  moneys  to  which  they  might 
be  entitled.  It  was  that  which  prompt- 
ed all  of  the  Members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  to  join  in  this  letter  to 
Chairman  RlEGLE. 

Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  appointment  of  a  special  counsel  to 
investigate  potential  criminal  wrongdoing  in 
connection  with  Madison  Guaranty,  a  failed 
savings  and  loan,  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  consider  the  serious 
questions  of  public  and  regulatory  policy 
raised  by  this  controversy  remains. 

Last  December  Senator  D'Amato  requested 
committee  action  with  respect  to  this  issue. 
In  the  intervening  time,  numerous  questions 
that  fall  within  our  committee's  legislative 
and  oversight  jurisdiction  have  gone  unan- 
swered. A  review  of  the  limited  information 
that  is  publicly  available  indicates  a  variety 
of  germane  issues  that  command  the  com- 
mittee's attention.  We  believe  that  the 
Banking  Committee  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  does  not  address  important  issues 
such  as: 

Is  the  RTC  continuing  its  investigation 
into  Madison  and  what  is  the  status  of  any 
such  investigation? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interject  a 
comment  here.  That  is  a  very  simple, 
forthright  request.  We  do  not  get  any 
answers  from  the  RTC.  Certainly  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  ascertain  this  kind  of  in- 
formation. The  letter  goes  on: 
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How  is  it  that  the  RTC  was  able  to  prepare 
criminal  referrals  as  early  as  October  1992 
but  is  unable  to  follow-up  with  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  would  men- 
tion, that  is  a  rather  shocking  situa- 
tion. Criminally,  they  have  moved 
ahead,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  civil  ac- 
tion, they  cannot  even  tell  us  when  the 
statute  of  limitations  runs  out.  They 
tell  my  staff  on  the  telephone  that  it 
may  be  February  28.  They  tell  us  that 
they  are  going  to  answer  in  writing  but 
we  have  no  answer.  The  letter  goes  on 
further: 

Will  the  RTC  complete  any  current  inves- 
tigations prior  to  the  expiration  of  these 
statutes  of  limitations  one  month  from  now? 

Did  the  RTC  act  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible  to  ensure  that  the  Madison  bail- 
out cost  the  taxpayers  as  little  as  possible? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interject 
again — certainly  that  is  well  within  the 
purview  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Banking  Committee  to 
ascertain.  Should  we  wait  until  the 
statute  of  limitations  runs  out  and 
then  have  a  moot  and  academic  ques- 
tion? Is  that  what  this  is  about?  Does 
that  not  seem  like  an  RTC  coverup?  I 
suggest  it  is.  Let  me  continue  with  the 
letter: 

Did  the  principal  shareholders  or  officers 
of  Madison  direct  Madison  resources  into 
any  other  business  ventures  in  which  they 
were  involved? 

What  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  FDIC's 
procedures  for  detecting  and  addressing  con- 
flicts of  interest  when  the  Rose  law  firm  was 
retained  to  sue  Frost  and  Co.? 

Why  did  the  FDIC  agree  to  settle  its  $60 
million  case  against  Frost  and  Co.  for  $1  mil- 
lion, an  amount  that  is  allegedly  less  than 
the  limit  of  the  firm's  malpractice  insurance 
coverage? 

Mr.  President,  again  I  believe  that 
ciries  out  for  an  answer,  and  an  answer 
now,  not  after  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions runs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  clock  is  ticking.  And  there  are 
those  who,  it  appears  to  me,  would  like 
that  clock  to  tick  right  on  past  and  the 
American  people  be  lulled  to  sleep  and 
the  Congrress  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  Mr. 
President,  the  letter  continues: 

This  Committee  has  a  solid  and  proud 
record  of  addressing  concerns  relating  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  insured  depository 
institutions.  We  believe  the  Committee  has 
the  duty  to  review  thoroughly  these  and 
other  relevant  issues  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  will  be  useful  as  the  Committee 
continues  to  consider  new  legislative  initia- 
tives and  to  improve  the  existing  legislative 
framework  to  ensure  the  protection  of  de- 
positors and  taxpayers. 

In  light  of  this,  pursuant  to  rule  26.3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  we  request 
that  you  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  enable  the  full  Committee 
to  consider  appropriate  Committee  action  in 
connection  with  Madison.  We  believe  the 
Committee  must  exercise  its  jurisdiction  and 
examine  the  circumstances  and  events  sur- 
rounding Madison's  operations  and  failure. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  myself  as 
ranking  member.  Senator  Gramm,  Sen- 


ator Bond,  Senator  Mack,  Senator 
Faircloth,  Senator  Bennett,  Senator 
ROTH,  and  Senator  Domenici. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  matter  is  not  going  to 
go  away.  Let  me  say  that  the  clock  is 
ticking.  Here  we  are,  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  we  are  talking  about  possibly 
28  days  remaining  to  find  out  the  an- 
swers to  these  perplexing  problems.  We 
understand  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  that 
some  may  be  afraid  to  take  up  this 
question,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  of  seeking  the 
truth.  This  Senator,  nor  any  of  my  col- 
leagrues  who  joined  in  this  letter,  make 
no  charges  of  wrongdoing,  but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  the  RTC  has  an  obligation  to 
be  responsive  not  only  to  the  Congress 
but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  talking  about  a  situation  where 
an  institution  has  been  bilked  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  say 
bilked  because  we  find  people  who  bor- 
rowed huge  sums  of  money  but  who 
paid  back  little  or  none  of  it. 

We  have  a  situation  where  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  is  running  out,  and 
as  of  February  28,  if  the  RTC  is  correct 
in  their  telephone  conversations  with 
me.  The  statute  may  bring  to  an  end 
any  ability  to  pursue  claims  that  the 
American  taxpayers  may  justifiably 
have.  Then  the  RTC  hides  this  in  the 
shroud  that  the  statute  has  run.  That 
is  not  good  enough.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  RTC's 
silence  by  our  acquiescence  to  what 
seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  an  RTC 
coverup.  The  American  people  are  enti- 
tled to  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  statement  in 
this  matter.  I  happen  to  concur  with 
his  statement  on  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Sen- 
ator Dole  for  basically  expressing 
some  of  the  concerns  that  are  needed 
to  be  expressed  by  this  body. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HATCH 
REGARDING  HIS  SENSE-OF-THE- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  ON  REC- 
OGNITION OF  ISRAEL 

At  the  request  of  Senator  D'Amato, 
the  following  statement,  and  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  urges  the  Department  of 
State  to  request  that  recipients  of 
American  foreign  assistance  recognize 
Israel.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
Department  has  done  enough  to  bring 
down  the  diplomatic  walls  that  con- 
tinue to  isolate  Israel,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  amendment  serves  as  a 
catalyst  for  action. 

Israel  has  existed  since  May  1948,  yet 
49  countries  have  failed  to  recognize 
her  legitimate  right  to  exist.  Of  this 
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number.  32  countries  receive  some  form 
of  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
These  states  are  shown  on  the  map.  It 
is  imperative  that  these  countries  in 
particular  understand  the  importance 
that  the  United  States  attaches  to  its 
relationship  with  Israel. 

In  fact,  it  is  time  that  the  inter- 
national community  treat  Israel  with 
the  respect  it  deserves.  Israel  has  ex- 
isted for  almost  46  years  and  is  the 
most  willing  partner  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. It  should  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned  and  ignored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community. 

In  1992  alone,  China  and  India  both 
recognized  Israel.  I  should  point  out 
that  I  am  pleased  that  Madagascar, 
which  is  on  this  map,  decided  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  begin- 
ning yesterday.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
number  of  states  have  failed  to  follow 
their  lead. 

During  the  past  2  years,  I  have  per- 
sonally sent  letters  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  leaders  of  Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  re- 
questing them  to  recognize  Israel.  I 
have  appealed  personally  to  ambas- 
sadors of  these  countries.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  the  PLO  can 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Israel  and 
yet  these  countries  refuse  to  establish 
ties  with  Israel. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Indonesia, 
the  largest  Moslem  country  in  the 
world,  is  unable  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Pakistan  is  unable  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  understand  precisely  why  Ban- 
gladesh, which  has  received  substantial 
American  aid  during  a  series  of  natural 
disasters,  denies  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant allies  the  most  basic  and  fun- 
damental right  accorded  to  a  state. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Kuwait — a 
country  that  the  United  States  helped 
liberate  from  Iraqi  aggression — has  not 
recognized  Israel.  While  Kuwait  does 
not  receive  direct  American  aid  at  this 
point,  it  was  the  most  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Most  important,  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  State  Department  is  not  doing 
more  in  this  area.  The  United  States 
will  provide  over  $523  million  to  32  of 
these  countries  that  do  not  recognize 
Israel.  I  believe  that  every  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador in  such  a  country  should  be  re- 
quired to  raise  this  issue  with  the  host 
government. 

I  believe  that  only  then  will  these 
countries  get  the  message  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  this 
matter. 

The  amendment  to  be  proposed  reads 
as  follows: 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.— 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  Israel's  diplomatic  status) 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 

the  following: 
Sec.     .  The  Congress  finds  that: 
Whereas  Israel  continues  to  be  a  leader  in 

the  Middle  East  peace  process  and  the  only 

democracy  in  the  region: 
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Whereas  on  May  14,  1948,  the  United  States 
was  the  first  country  to  accord  de  facto  rec- 
ognition to  Israel: 

Whereas  after  over  46  years  of  independ- 
ence Israel  is  recognized  only  by  132  coun- 
tries around  the  world; 

Whereas  49  countries  have  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel,  including  32  that  col- 
lectively receive  in  FY  94  over  $523  million  in 
U.S.  foreign  assistance; 

Whereas  China  and  India  recognized  the 
state  of  Israel  in  1992; 

Whereas  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state  and 
sovereign  entity  that  deserves  to  be  accorded 
full  diplomatic  recognition  by  members  of 
the  international  community: 

Whereas  the  following  states  will  receive 
direct  and  Indirect  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
this  year  and  have  failed  to  recognize  Israel: 
Afghanistan;  Algeria;  Bahrain;  Bangladesh; 
Botswana:  Burundi;  Cape  Verde;  Chad; 
Djibouti;  Ghana;  Guinea;  Guinea-Bissau;  In- 
donesia; Jordan;  Laos;  Lebanon;  Madagascar: 
Maldives:  Mauritania:  Morocco;  Namibia; 
Niger;  Oman;  Pakistan;  Rwanda;  Senegal; 
Somalia;  Sri  Lanka;  Tanzania;  Tunisia; 
Uganda;  and  Yemen. 

Resolved:  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  make  the  issue 
of  Israel's  diplomatic  status  a  priority  and 
urge  countries  that  receive  American  aid  to 
immediately  establish  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  state  of  Israel.* 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  is 
recognized. 


IMPORTANT  ISSUES  RAISED  BY 
WHITEWATER  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  concerning  a  matter  known  as 
Whitewater— a  230-acre  development  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas  that 
was  partially  owned  by  Bill  and  Hillary 
Clinton  from  1978  until  just  after  his 
election  as  President. 

They  sold  their  interest  to  James 
McDougal,  their  partner  in  Whitewater 
and  former  owner  of  Madison  Guar- 
anty, a  failed  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion, and  they  reported  a  $1,000  capital 
gains  on  their  1992  tax  returns.  But 
since  November,  there  has  been  intense 
media  coverage  of  the  web  of  relation- 
ships, and  questionable  actions  which 
raised  several  serious  issues  and  ques- 
tions that  point  to  the  need  for  con- 
gressional hearings. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  con- 
gressional hearings  concurrent  with  in- 
vestigations by  a  special  counsel  are 
not  without  precedent.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  Iran-Contra  independent  coun- 
sel and  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress which  concurrently  held  hear- 
ings. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
President,  both  directly  and  through 
his  spokesmen,  have  repeatedly  denied 
any  wrongdoing.  And  I  hope  for  their 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  our  Nation,  that  they  are 
right. 

But  Mr.  President,  several  news- 
papers with  national  reputations  for 
accuracy  and  credibility,  including  the 


New  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Associated  Press,  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Washington  Times,  have  pub- 
lished scores  of  reports  on  this  matter. 
Several  reports  strongly  suggest  that 
procedures  and  rules  were  not  followed, 
and  yes,  that  laws  were  broken  that  re- 
sulted in  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
being  lost.  Based  on  published  reports, 
here  are  some  of  the  serious  issues  that 
are  being  raised  that  I  believe  merit 
congressional  hearings: 

First,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
on  March  8,  1992,  that  Bill  and  Hillary 
Clinton's  50-percent  stake  in 
Whitewater  was  the  result  of  "little 
money"  being  invested  by  them.  Does 
this  constitute  a  gift  to  Bill  Clinton, 
who  was  then  Arkansas'  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, its  top  law  enforcement  officer, 
and  a  candidate  for  Governor? 

This  question  is  important:  If  a  gift 
of  money  or  a  loan  was  made  to  help 
make  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  full 
partners  in  the  investment,  then  it 
might  answer,  in  part,  some  of  the 
other  actions  the  special  counsel  is 
now  investigating. 

Second,  did  Bill  Clinton's  1984  reelec- 
tion campaign  receive  money  illegally 
from  Madison  Guaranty,  so  it  could 
pay  off  a  $50,000  debt  owned  by  the  can- 
didate to  another  bank?  In  the  late 
stages  of  his  1984  reelection  campaign. 
Governor  Clinton  took  out  a  personal 
loan  of  $50,000  and  lent  it  to  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  New  York  Times  on  November  2, 
1993,  reported  that  Bill  Clinton  put 
McDougal  in  charge  of  paying  off  that 
debt.  McDougal  held  a  debt-retirement 
fundraiser  for  Clinton  in  April  1985. 
Several  published  reports  suggest  that 
McDougal  illegally  diverted  money 
from  the  Savings  &  Loan  into  Clinton's 
campaign.  The  Arkansas  Democrat  Ga- 
zette newspaper  reported  on  January 
15,  1994,  that  at  least  one  person  listed 
as  having  donated  money  at  that  event 
has  denied  contributing  to  Clinton. 

Third,  did  Governor  Clinton  pressure 
a  lender  to  illegally  issue  an  SBA- 
backed  loan  to  Susan  McDougal,  the 
wife  of  his  business  partner?  David 
Hale  was  the  owner  of  Capital  Manage- 
ment Services,  a  specialized  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  who  by  law 
was  only  allowed  to  lend  money  to  dis- 
advantaged business  owners.  He  is  now 
under  indictment  for  defrauding  the 
SBA  on  other  loans  not  related  to 
Whitewater. 

Mr.  Hale  has  now  stepped  forward  to 
allege  that  Governor  Clinton  not  only 
pressured  him  into  giving  a  $300,000 
loan  to  Susan  McDougal  for 
Whitewater  purposes,  but  that  he  met 
with  the  Governor  and  James 
McDougal  to  structure  the  loan.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  Washington  Times 
story  of  November  4.  1993: 

They  all  knew  Mrs.  McDougal  did  not  le- 
gally qualify  for  the  SBA  loan.  Mr.  Hale  said, 
and  at  this  second  meeting  Mr.  Clinton  told 


him  that  the  Clinton  name  could  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  deal,  [quote],  "anywhere  In 
this,  anywhere  at  all." 

That  is  a  very,  very  serious  charge, 
Mr.  President.  This  former  county  and 
municipal  judge  alleges  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas  knowingly  helped 
defraud  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  a  $300,000  loan,  a  loan  he 
stood  to  benefit  from  as  coowner  of 
Whitewater  Development.  Mr.  Hale 
said  he  never  saw  Susan  McDougal  in 
the  course  of  issuing  the  loan. 

It  was  this  allegation,  along  with  Mr. 
Hale's  indictment  on  unrelated 
charges,  that  got  Congress'  attention. 
Not  just  that  of  Congressman  Jim 
Leach  but  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  Congress- 
man John  LaFalce.  a  Democrat.  On 
November  5.  he  asked  the  SBA  for  a 
full  report  on  the  matter.  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership.  He  asked  the 
SBA  for  their  report  by  November  15. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  that  report. 

The  first  Senator  to  step  forward  was 
our  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 
Lauch  Faircloth.  who  in  early  Novem- 
ber had  the  foresight  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  counsel.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  pursuing  this 
matter. 

Fourth,  did  Governor  Clinton  in  1984 
pressure  his  Whitewater  business  part- 
ner. James  McDougal,  into  hiring  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  to  handle  some  of 
Madison's  legal  business? 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  November 
7.  1993,  reported  McDougal  said  Clinton 
stopped  by  after  a  morning  jog  to  tell 
him  that  family  finances  were  tight 
and  asked  if  he  could  please  throw 
some  of  Madison  Guaranty  Savings' 
legal  business  to  his  attorney  wife,  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton.  When  asked  how 
much  they  needed.  Clinton  said  "$2,000 
a  month,"  according  to  McDougal.  Hil- 
lary Clinton,  then  with  the  Rose  law 
firm,  began  accepting  a  $2.000-a-month 
retainer  from  Madison  Guaranty. 

Several  newspapers,  including  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  24.  1994, 
reported  that  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 
in  1985  also  helped  prepare  a  stock  re- 
issue plan  for  Madison  to  a  State  secu- 
rities commissioner,  Beverly  Bassett 
Schaefer,  whom  Governor  Clinton  had 
just  appointed.  The  new  commis- 
sioner's brother  had  been  Clinton's 
campaign  manager.  The  stock  reissue 
plan  was  approved. 

Were  any  laws  broken?  Perhaps  not. 
But  it  is  important  to  know  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  this  obvious  con- 
flict of  interest  contributed  to  Madi- 
son's failure,  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  an  estimated  $47  mil- 
lion. 

Fifth,  were  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton 
passive  stockholders  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Whitewater,  as  they  claim? 
The  President  and  White  House  spokes- 
men say  yes.  But  several  media  reports 
suggest  otherwise.  The  Washington 
Times  on  November  4,  1993  and  other 
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publications  have  outlined  several  fi- 
nancial transactions  by  Whitewater  di- 
rectly involving  the  Clintons. 

In  that  story,  the  Washington  Times 
reported  that  in  1987,  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  asked  James  McDougal  to  de- 
liver Whitewater's  records  to  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion.  In  1988,  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  asked  for  power  of  at- 
torney over  all  of  Whitewater's  affairs. 
That  does  not  constitute  passive  in- 
volvement. Those  records,  by  the  way, 
are  apparently  missing. 

Sixth,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
on  November  3,  1993,  that  in  1989,  the 
Rose  law  firm  sought  the  FDIC's  busi- 
ness to  prosecute  Madison  Guaranty 
after  it  had  failed,  in  hopes  of  recover- 
ing lost  assets.  The  FDIC  sought  to 
capture  $60  million.  The  Rose  law  firm 
settled  for  merely  $1  million.  The  lead 
attorney  was  Rose's  managing  partner, 
Webster  Hubbell,  now  Associate  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

Why  is  that  important?  Remember 
that  the  Rose  law  firm,  where  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  was  a  partner,  had 
represented  Madison  for  15  months, 
during  1984  and  1985.  The  Rose  firm 
sought  the  FDIC's  business  in  a  letter 
signed  by  then-senior  partner  Vincent 
Foster.  Foster  said  the  following  in 
that  letter  to  the  FDIC:  "The  firm  does 
not  represent  any  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  state  or  federal  regulatory 
m  ft  1*1  tf  fi  T'S  '* 

Webster  Hubbell  and  the  FDIC  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  over  whether  Hub- 
bell told  them  that  he  had  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest,  including  the  fact 
his  father-in-law,  Seth  Ward,  had  done 
substantial  business  with  Madison.  The 
Rose  firm  collected  a  fee  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rose  firm  had  no 
business  soliciting  the  FDIC  for  busi- 
ness to  prosecute  a  savings  &  loan  it 
had  once  represented.  The  FDIC  clearly 
should  not  have  given  them  that  busi- 
ness. Just  how  they  got  the  business. 
and  why  they  sought  it,  given  all  the 
relationships  involved,  and  given  how 
much  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
lost  as  a  result  of  Madison's  failure,  is 
an  extremely  important  question. 

Needless  to  say,  when  they  were  only 
successful  in  obtaining  $1  million  when 
FDIC  was  seeking  $60  million,  and  of 
the  $1  million  that  was  obtained, 
$400,000  went  to  the  law  firm,  and  the 
fact  that  that  law  firm  previously  rep- 
resented the  S&L  is  an  obvious  conflict 
of  interest,  and  needless  to  say  the  tax- 
payers really  came  out  on  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Seventh,  Paula  Casey  was  nominated 
by  President  Clinton,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  this  body,  as  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkan- 
sas. She  has  a  long-standing  relation- 
ship with  the  President.  She  was  a  law 
student  of  Bill  Clinton's  when  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  the  1970's.  She  had  been  a  campaign 
volunteer. 

On  November  9,  1993,  the  Associated 
Press   and    others   reported    that   she 


recused  herself  from  an  RTC  criminal 
referral  to  the  Justice  Department  in- 
volving the  use  of  Whitewater  in  a 
check-kiting  scheme.  The  criminal  re- 
ferral targeted  James  and  Susan 
McDougal.  and  mentioned  that  Bill  and 
Hillary  Clinton  could  have  benefited 
from  it,  although  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  support  that. 

But  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
November  11,  1993.  that  only  2  weeks 
earlier,  Casey  wrote  the  RTC  to  concur 
with  the  Justice  Department's  decision 
that  a  criminal  probe  was  not  war- 
ranted. Why  did  she  not  recuse  herself 
then? 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice  Manual  for  U.S.  attorneys  is 
quite  specific  about  recusals.  Recusals 
are  required  if  a  conflict  of  interest  ex- 
ists, and  I  quote,  "because  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney has  a  personal  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  the  matter  or  because  he/she 
has  or  had  a  professional  relationship 
with  parties  or  counsel;  or  for  other 
good  cause  *  *  *." 

If  she  found  reason  to  recuse  herself 
on  November  9,  as  Whitewater  was  pub- 
licly unraveling,  why  didn't  she  recuse 
herself  before  it  began  hitting  the  front 
pages  of  the  Nation's  newspapers?  It 
appears  she  violated  Department  of 
Justice  rules,  and  we  deserve  an  expla- 
nation. 

Eighth,  it  was  not  revealed  until  De- 
cember 21,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
just  before  Christmas,  that  two  White 
House  political  aides,  including  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Mrs.  Clinton,  had  en- 
tered Vince  Foster's  office  shortly 
after  he  committed  suicide  to  remove 
files  related  to  Whitewater.  For  5 
months,  the  White  House  and  the  Clin- 
ton's attorney  not  only  had  possession 
of  records,  but  kept  it  a  secret. 

Unlike  the  other  issues,  this  one  does 
involve  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  White  House  staff.  What 
happened  to  the  files  after  they  were 
removed  from  Vince  Foster's  office? 
Why  were  the  records  not  turned  over 
to  the  Park  Police  as  part  of  their  ini- 
tial investigation?  Did  they  mislead 
the  Park  Police  in  the  course  of  an  offi- 
cial investigation? 

Why  the  secrecy?  What  was  the 
White  House  trying  to  hide? 

This  is  clearly  an  ethical  matter 
which  should  be  looked  into.  We  need 
to  know  whether  the  White  House  vio- 
lated ethics  rules  or  broke  the  law  in 
the  handling  of  these  files  from  the 
time  of  Vince  Foster's  death  until  they 
were  supposedly  turned  over  to  the 
Justice  Department  just  last  week. 

President  Clinton  stated  on  Decem- 
ber 23  he  would  turn  over  the  docu- 
ments to  the  Justice  Department.  They 
were  not  turned  over  until  the  week  of 
January  18 — over  3  weeks  had  tran- 
spired— and  then  only  after  they  were 
issued  under  the  guise  of  a  subpoena, 
which  keeps  those  records  from  being 
made  public.  Again,  why  is  there  se- 
crecy? This  is  not  some   transaction 


that  has  a  great  deal  of  insight  and  in- 
trusion into  a  family  matter.  This  is  a 
real  estate  transaction.  Why  the  se- 
crecy? Why  are  they  trying  to  hide? 
Why  not  make  these  records  public  and 
answer  these  questions  and  get  this 
issue  totally  behind  us? 

Ninth,  how  much  did  the  Clintons  ac- 
tually make  or  lose  from  their 
Whitewater  investment? 

Why  is  this  important?  It  raises  a 
question  whether  the  American  people 
were  deliberately  mislead  by  the  Clin- 
ton campaign  in  1992  on  Whitewater; 
whether  as  early  as  March  1992,  a 
coverup  was  underway. 

In  the  1992  campaign,  after  the  New 
York  Times  first  broke  the  story  about 
Whitewater,  candidate  Bill  Clinton  on 
March  12  commissioned  a  full  financial 
review  of  the  land  deal.  He  asked  a 
Denver  attorney  and  friend,  James 
Lyons,  to  lead  the  effort  along  with  a 
Denver  forensic  accounting  firm. 

The  Lyons  report  said  the  Clintons 
lost  more  than  $60,000  in  Whitewater. 
But  the  Lyons  report  has  come  under 
assault  for  not  mentioning  some  very 
important  facts,  which  have  been  out- 
lined in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story  of 
January  4,  1994. 

But  Time  magazine  on  January  24, 
1994,  after  reviewing  land  records  in 
Madison  County,  AK,  came  up  with 
some  new  information:  The  Clintons 
and  the  McDougals  originally  bought 
the  land  for  about  $882  per  acre  in  1978. 
A  year  later,  they  sold  the  land  to 
Whitewater  Development  for  $1,087  an 
acre.  Who  owned  Whitewater?  James 
and  Susan  McDougal  and  Bill  and  Hil- 
lary Clinton.  This  transaction  strongly 
suggests  that  the  Clintons  made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  off  Whitewater. 

If  the  Clinton's  lost  so  much  money, 
Mr.  President,  why  did  they  not  claim 
that  loss  on  their  tax  returns?  In  their 
1992  tax  returns,  they  actually  claimd  a 
$1,000  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
their  Whitewater  investment  to  part- 
ner James  McDougal.  McDougal  him- 
self has  said  the  loss  probably  totaled 
about  $9,000.  We  deserve  to  know  the 
truth. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  the 
Lyons  report  glossed  over. 

It  failed  to  even  mention  White- 
water's single  largest  transaction,  the 
purchase  of  over  1,000  acres  from  Inter- 
national Paper  Corp. 

It  failed  to  mention  a  highly  unusual 
airplane-for-land  swap  between 
Whitewater  and  James  McDougal  in- 
volving Webster  Hubbell's  father-in- 
law,  a  Madison  subsidiary  employee. 

And  it  forgot  to  mention  that 
Whitewater  failed  to  file  tax  returns 
for  3  years. 

That  is  issue  No.  10.  Why  did 
Whitewater  not  file  tax  returns  for  3 
years? 

Now  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  file  tax 
returns.  It  is  no  secret  that  every 
working  American,  every  family,  every 
corporation  in  this  country,   by  law. 


must  file  a  tax  return,  even  if  they  do 
not  owe  any  taxes,  even  if  they  lost 
money.  Failure  to  file  is  a  crime. 

It  was  not  revealed  until  December 
19,  1992.  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  Clintons  discovered  after  the  elec- 
tion that  Whitewater  had  not  paid 
taxes  for  3  years.  Keep  in  mind,  the 
President's  friend,  Mr.  Lyons,  had  con- 
ducted a  Whitewater  review  in  1992,  to 
investigate  the  entire  Whitewater  epi- 
sode. But  it  was  not  discovered  until 
after  the  election  that  they  had  not 
paid  taxes. 

The  President-elect  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
directed  Vince  Foster,  working  with 
Whitewater  accounts,  to  prepare  the 
returns.  They  were  filed  in  June  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Whitewater  was  in- 
volved in  the  failure  of  a  federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan,  a  failure  that 
cost  taxpayers  at  least  $47  million. 
Whitewater  was  involved  in  the  appar- 
ent defrauding  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Whitewater  failed  to 
file  Federal  income  tax  for  3  years. 
Whitewater  was  the  subject  of  a  crimi- 
nal referral  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  And  now  Whitewater 
records  under  Vince  Foster's  control 
may  have  been  mishandled,  even  hid- 
den from  those  investigating  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clintons  own.  or 
reported  that  they  own  one-half  of 
Whitewater. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  have  we  been 
hearing  President  Clinton  talk  about 
the  last  12  years?  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  the  1980's  being  referred 
to  as  the  decade  of  greed  when  the  rich 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  middle- 
class  Americans?  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  in  this  very  Chamber 
the  savings  and  loan  debacle  being  the 
symbol  of  the  1980's?  How  many  times 
did  the  Members  call  for  investigations 
and  independent  counsels  and  actually 
conduct  hearings? 

Where  are  they  now.  Mr.  President? 
Where  are  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  investigations  into 
wrongdoing  involving  cozy  relation- 
ships and  sweetheart  deals  between 
public  officials,  lawyers,  and  insiders, 
and  sweetheart  deals  paid  for  by  the 
rest  of  us?  The  silence  is  deafening. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  demands 
not  just  special  counsel;  it  demands 
congressional  hearings.  We  need  to  do 
our  job.  We  need  to  find  out  the  facts. 
We  owe  it  to  the  American  people.  We 
owe  it  to  middle-class  Americans  who 
live  by  the  rules,  who  pay  the  taxes, 
who  file  tax  returns,  and  who  deserve 
to  know  the  truth. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  compliment 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
D'Amato  from  New  York,  and  Senator 
Dole.  I  would  urge  that  the  Banking 
Committee  would  follow  on  their  re- 
quest and  have  an  expeditious  hearing, 
not  to  slander  anyone,  but  just  to  find 
out  the  facts  and  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions that  are  being  asked,  not  just  by 


myself  but  they  are  being  asked  by 
countless  Americans  who  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  Whitewater  so  we  can 
close  this  episode. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  your 
indulgence,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Nickles,  my  colleague, 
for  putting  forth  a  number  of  questions 
that  I  think  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know. 

Let  me  add  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  even  the  most  basic  facts. 
It  seems  ludicrous  to  me  that  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corp.  could  not  tell  us 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  runs 
out — incredible.  Let  me  say  unbeliev- 
able. Let  me  go  further  and  say  it  is 
not  worthy  of  belief  that  after  all  this 
time  they  cannot  say  that  the  civil 
statute  of  limitations  on  actions  that 
might  be  brought  against  those  people 
who  may  have  been  principals  in  Madi- 
son is  X.  Y.  Z  period  of  time. 

They  said  they  were  studying  it  2 
weeks  ago — 2  weeks  ago.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  is  how  you  conduct  an 
investigation?  You  do  not  even  look  to 
see  when  an  action  may  or  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  brought? 

Then,  again,  when  they  get  back  to 
us  2  weeks  later,  they  begin  to  suggest 
and  play  games  and  say,  well,  we  think 
it  may  be  February  28.  We  are  not  sure. 
We  are  going  to  send  you  a  letter.  One 
day  goes  by.  Two  days  go  by.  Now  we 
will  be  in  the  month  of  February  when 
we  come  back  here.  And  what  happens 
when  we  ask  for  documents?  We  are 
told  the  Privacy  Act  precludes  docu- 
ments that  a  Congressman  or  Senator 
or  his  staff  might  want  access  to. 

That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  have  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  review  these  documents  so 
that  it  takes  it  out  of  that  area  in 
which  a  privilege  is  asserted.  We  do  not 
want  anybody  to  break  the  law.  We  do 
not  want  the  Privacy  Act  violated  and 
it  is  alleged  that  only  a  committee  has 
the  right  to  review  these  documents. 

I  can  assure  this  body  that  this  Sen- 
ator does  not  intend  to  remain  silent, 
that  when  we  reconvene  Tuesday  I  will 
come  back  to  the  floor  to  bring  this  up 
with  some  more  explicit  information, 
and  hopefully  we  will  have  an  answer 
to  our  simple  question  by  the  RTC  by 
that  time.  I  say  hopefully,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

When  I  get  that  letter  telling  me  ex- 
actly when  the  statute  of  limitations 
runs  out,  then  I  will  believe  it.  We  have 
not  been  dealt  with  squarely.  We  have 
been  given  the  bum's  rush.  And  I  do  not 
intend  to  sit  by  and  allow  this  to  take 
place. 

It  does  not  take  more  than  2  weeks. 
Again,  our  first  letter  went  out  Janu- 
ary 11,  and  here  we  are  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. Our  second  inquiry  by  way  of  let- 
ter was  January  25.  In  the  interim  we 
had    numerous    phone    conversations 


with  staff,  personal  visits  with  RTC 
staffers. 

This  is  being  stonewalled,  and  the 
clock  is  ticking,  time  is  running.  So 
now  we  have  maybe  30  days  after  this 
weekend.  Oh.  by  the  way,  we  have  the 
President's  holiday.  We  may  just  about 
come  back  on  the  28th.  And  at  that 
point  someone  will  say:  Oh,  my  gosh, 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  before?  The 
clock  is  ticking  and  the  time  has  run 
out.  It  is  too  late. 

We  are  serving  notice  that  we  want 
people  to  know  that  the  clock  is  tick- 
ing and  that  the  time  is  running  out 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  answers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  DURWOOD  W. 
(SKIP)  RINGO.  JR. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Armed  Sen,'ices  Com- 
mittee staff  who  will  be  departing  next 
week  after  5  years  of  diligent  and  valu- 
able service  to  the  committee. 

Col.  Durwood  W.  Ringo.  Jr.,  better 
known  to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
as  "Skip",  came  to  the  committee  on 
his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  after  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
marine  aviator.  Skip  has  since  been  a 
truly  outstanding  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Armed  Servicss 
Committee  responsible  for  all  tactical 
aircraft  programs.  The  advice  and 
counsel  he  has  provided  members  of 
our  committee  on  these  critical  pro- 
grams has  been  invaluable. 

Skip  was  well  known  throughout  the 
Senate  even  prior  to  joining  the  com- 
mittee in  1989.  In  his  final  assignments 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Skip  served  as  the 
Marine  Corps  liaison  officer  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  as  Director  of  Senate  Af- 
fairs for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Legislative  Affairs.  In  these 
positions.  Skip  established  a  unique 
reputation  for  knowledge,  ability  and 
professionalism  that  led  to  his  joining 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  a 
professional  staff  member  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Marine  Corps. 

Born  and  raised  in  Louisville.  KY, 
Skip  graduated  with  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  The  Citadel  in  South 
Carolina  in  1967.  He  was  commissioned 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  in  1969, 
was  desigrnated  a  naval  aviator.  He 
then  served  a  combat  tour  as  a  marine 
aviator  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Colonel  Ringo  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School  in  1982 
and  has  served  with  distinction  in  sev- 
eral assignments  involving  the  testing 
of  tactical  aviation  systems  from  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Experimental 
Test  Pilots.  He  was  also  a  finalist  for 
NASA's  Shuttle  Astronaut  Program. 

Colonel  Ringo  holds  both  a  master  of 
engineering  degree  in  industrial  engi- 
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neering  from  the  University  of  Florida 
and  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  national 
security  and  strategic  studies  from  the 
College  of  Naval  Warfare  in  Newport. 
RI. 

With  his  unique  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise. Skip  Ringo  has  originated  and 
developed  a  number  of  initiatives 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
evolution  of  tactical  aviation  for  all 
the  military  services. 

As  a  result  of  Skip's  efforts,  the  Ad- 
vanced Short  Takeoff  Vertical  Land 
Strike  Fighter  Program  was  created 
and,  in  fact,  has  become  the  center- 
piece of  the  current  Joint  Advanced 
Strike  Technology  [JAST]  Program. 

Skip  drafted  legislation  which  was 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense 
Authorization  Act  to  strengthen  joint 
development  programs.  This  legisla- 
tion requires  that  a  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Board  be  convened  to  allow  a  mili- 
tary service  to  withdraw  from  a  joint 
program  and  requires  the  service  which 
is  withdrawing  to  pay  appropriate 
costs  into  the  program  in  fairness  to 
the  other  participating  services.  This 
legislation  has  provided  discipline  es- 
sential to  joint  programs  and  will  save 
scarce  defense  dollars  in  the  future. 

Skip  was  also  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Defense  Airborne 
Reconnaissance  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  office  ensures 
greater  access  to  tactical  intelligence 
for  unit-level  commanders  and  func- 
tions for  tactical  intelligence  in  the 
same  way  the  National  Reconnaissance 
Office  functions  for  national  intel- 
ligence. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
initiatives  and  programs  that  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  as  a  result  of 
Skip  Ringo's  diligent  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts. Our  military  services,  and  indeed 
the  Nation,  have  truly  benefited  from 
his  tenure  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  Skip  Ringo  is  also 
very  active  in  church  and  community 
affairs.  He  has  served  as  a  district 
chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Eagle  Scouts  Association  of 
America.  He  is  active  in  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  serves  as  a  lector  and 
lay  minister  in  St.  Bernadette's  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Skip  resides  with  his  wife,  Patty,  and 
two  sons.  Chip  and  Drew,  and  his 
daughter,  Brooken,  in  Burke,  VA.  This 
wonderful  example  of  a  truly  outstand- 
ing military  family  now  embarks  on 
Skip's  third  career.  Having  served  hon- 
orably in  the  Marine  Corps  for  22  years 
and  as  a  key  professional  staff  member 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  5 
years.  Skip  will  now  enter  the  private 
sector  where  I  am  sure  he  will  continue 
his  extraordinary  record  of  success. 

There  are  few  members  of  our  staff 
here  in  the  Senate  who  are  as  well- 
qualified  in  their  respective  fields  as 
Skip  Ringo.  There  are  few  who  are  as 
diligent  and  dedicated  to  excellence  in 


their  profession  and  there  are  none  as 
well-liked  and  who  have  as  many  true 
and  good  friends  as  Skip.  No  matter 
how  intense  and  focussed  Skip  became, 
he  was  never  without  a  smile  and  a 
good  word.  He  truly  epitomizes  the 
term  "gentleman". 

Skip  Ringo  will  be  greatly  missed  on 
our  committee.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  his  support 
and  assistance  to  me,  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Nation  and  wish  him  great 
success  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


LEASE  PURCHASE  SCORING 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 124  of  the  State  Department  Au- 
thorization bill,  which  is  entitled, 
"Property  Agreement,"  provides  that 
whenever  the  Department  enters  into  a 
lease-purchase  agreement  involving 
foreign  countries,  the  Department 
shall  account  for  such  transactions  "in 
accordance  with  fiscal  year  obliga- 
tions." In  my  view,  this  provision  does 
not  waive  scoring  rule  number  11  on 
scoring  lease-purchases  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  agrees  with  this 
interpretation? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator's  interpretation 
that  this  provision  does  not  set  aside 
rule  11.  Rule  11  says  that  when  a  bill 
provides  the  authority  for  an  agency  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  lease-pur- 
chase of  a  capital  asset,  such  as  a 
building,  budget  authority  will  be 
scored  in  the  year  in  which  the  budget 
authority  is  first  made  available  in  the 
amount  of  the  "government's  total  es- 
timated legal  obligations."  In  the  case 
of  a  lease-purchase,  the  total  estimated 
legal  obligation  is  for  all  costs  of  the 
lease-purchase  except  imputed  interest 
costs  and  the  total  obligation  is  in- 
curred in  the  year  the  lease-purchase 
agreement  is  entered  into.  The  instruc- 
tion to  account  for  such  transactions 
in  accordance  with  fiscal  year  obliga- 
tions is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rule 
because  the  fiscal  year  obligation 
would  be  the  total  estimated  legal  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  lease-purchase  con- 
tract. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
agree  with  this  interpretation  of  the 
budget  treatment  of  section  124. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
clarifying  this  provision. 


ACDA'S  TROUBLED  PAST  AND 
FUTURE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
past  about  the  need  to  eliminate  this 


Agency  now  that  the  cold  war  has 
ended.  Other  Members  took  a  different 
view  and  have  attached  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  Authorization 
Act  that  not  only  preserved  but  also 
expanded  this  bureaucratic  anach- 
ronism. I  believe  that  this  was  fiscal 
folly. 

We  have  begun  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  post-cold-war  world.  We 
are  massively  cutting  our  military  es- 
tablishment. By  fiscal  year  1996.  we 
will  have  reduced  the  defense  budget  in 
real  terms  to  less  than  half  of  the  level 
in  the  peak  spending  year  of  1985.  We 
have  reduced  the  National  Foreign  In- 
telligence Program  budget.  We  will  be 
restructuring  and  economizing  on  our 
international  broadcasting  capabili- 
ties. And,  we  will  be  cutting  back  on 
foreign  aid  that  was  sent  to  countries 
on  the  basis  of  calculations  stemming 
from  the  cold  war  geopolitical  competi- 
tion. 

Yet  the  legislation  to  increase 
ACDA'S  authority  and  budget  goes  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  in- 
creases spending  on  an  Agency  born  in 
the  cold  war,  designed  to  address  prob- 
lems derived  from  the  cold  war,  and 
doomed  to  irrelevance  with  the  end  of 
the  cold  war. 

BUREAUCRATIC  DUPLICATIO.N 

Let  us  remember  that  ACDA  was  cre- 
ated in  1961  because  of  a  perceived  lack 
of  expertise  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  what  was  then  the  novel  area  of 
arms  control.  Yet,  today  we  have  ex- 
perts, offices,  or  agencies  dedicated  to 
arms  control  work  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Staff,  the  three  major 
armed  services,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency, 
the  arms  control  intelligence  staff  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Government. 

Arms  control  is  big  business  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  remain 
an  important  focus  of  action  even  with- 
out ACDA: 

The  Department  of  State  has  more 
people  working  on  arms  control  than 
ACDA  does. 

More  that  65  professionals  in  13  of- 
fices of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  work  on  arms  control,  a  figure 
that  rises  still  further  when  you  con- 
sider arms  control  staff  in  the  Joint 
Staff  and  in  the  major  services. 

In  the  Air  Force,  more  than  300  em- 
ployees worldwide  are  working  just  on 
research  on  arms  control  and  imple- 
mentation of  arms  control  treaties. 

The  On-Site  Inspection  Agency  em- 
ploys more  than  1,000  professionals  to 
handle  the  demands  of  inspection  trips. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  in  its 
own  agencies  and  at  the  national  lab- 
oratories, employs  several  hundred 
people  in  programs  related  to  arms 
control. 

In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
an  estimated  100  professionals  perform 
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analytical  work  on  the  Arms  Control 
Intelligence  Staff,  with  hundreds  more 
in  other  offices  and  agencies  contribut- 
ing to  collection  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation related  to  arms  control. 

Also  at  CIA,  the  nonproliferation 
center  employs  an  estimated  100  intel- 
ligence analysts. 

In  addition  to  all  this  expertise  in- 
side the  Government,  the  estimate  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole  spends  $250  million  on  unclassi- 
fied arms  control  research  every  year— 
that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
every  year,  not  even  counting  classi- 
fied research. 

These  examples  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  arms  control  work  and  staffing 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  not  a  single  aspect  of 
ACDA'S  capabilities  that  is  not  dupli- 
cated or  even  triplicated  elsewhere  in 
the  executive  branch. 

ECONOMY  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 

By  eliminating  ACDA,  as  I  have 
urged,  we  would  merely  trim  the  fund- 
ing for  arms  control.  It  would  cut  back 
middle  management,  just  as  American 
business  has  done  to  become  more  effi- 
cient. It  would  get  at  the  fat,  without 
hitting  the  muscle  or  bones. 

I  would  like  to  document  that  fact  by 
citing  a  few  arms  control  budget  fig- 
ures gathered  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  for  the  last  fiscal  year: 

The  State  Department  will  spend  $81 
million  on  arms  control. 

The  Department  of  Energy  will  spend 
about  $250  million  on  arms  control. 

The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  will 
spend  an  estimated  $80  to  $90  million 
on  arms  control. 

The  Joint  Staff  will  spend  over  $100 
million  on  arms  control. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  an  incomplete  ac- 
counting. I  am  leaving  out  spending  on 
arms  control  within  the  intelligence 
community.  But  if  this  did  represent 
the  entire  arms  control  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  eliminating  ACDA 
would  represent  a  total  cut  of  only 
about  10  percent  in  Governmentwide 
arms  control  spending. 

Surely,  in  light  of  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  we  can  afford  to  trim  this  spend- 
ing by  10  percent.  Surely,  we  can  make 
a  cut  of  those  modest  proportions  with- 
out imperiling  the  contribution  that 
arms  control  can  make  to  our  security. 

AN  AGENCY  WITHOUT  A  MISSION 

There  is  widespread  recognition  that 
ACDA  has  become  a  dysfunctional 
agency,  at  best  playing  a  secondary 
role  in  the  areas  it  should  presumably 
lead. 

Over  the  last  three  decades,  the  State 
Department,  not  ACDA.  has  led  the 
way  in  negotiating  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Arms  control  policy  coordina- 
tion has  been  conducted  by  either  the 
State  Department  or  within  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Arms  control 
treaty  implementation  has  largely 
been  the  province  to  the  Department  of 
Defense    and    the    State    Department. 
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■Verification  has  been  the  function  of 
the  intelligence  community  collection 
and  analysis  agencies,  with  policy  deci- 
sions on  compliance  issues  largely  han- 
dled by  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  conclusions  of  two  major 
studies  of  ACDA's  effectiveness,  one 
conducted  by  the  inspector  general  of 
ACDA  and  the  other  by  analysts  at  the 
Stimson  Center. 

ACDA'S  inspector  general  evaluated 
the  Agency's  performance  in  terms  of 
its  responsibilities  as  designated  in  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961: 

ACDA's  first  duty  is  that  of  the 
ACDA  director  to  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  arms  control.  The 
ACDA  inspector  general's  report 
states: 

*  *  *  once  arms  control  became  important 
presidential  business,  as  it  did  within  a  dec- 
ade of  ACDA'S  founding.  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  and  national  security  advisers 
become  the  dominant  figures  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

ACDA's  second  statutory  responsibil- 
ity is  preparation  and  management  of 
negotiations  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. The  ACDA  IG's  report  states: 

When  the  ACDA  Director  some  years  ago 
agreed  that  the  negotiators  of  the  principal 
arms  control  negotiations  should  be  State 
Department  personnel,  the  decision  had  a 
very  negative  impact  on  the  Agency. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  describe 
how  State  Department  officials  nego- 
tiated virtually  all  of  the  major  arms 
control  agreements  in  recent  decades. 

ACDA'S  third  responsibility  is  re- 
search on  arms  control.  The  ACDA  IG's 
report  states: 

ACDA  is  not  now— indeed,  it  never  has 
been— in  a  position  to  carry  out  Congress' 
charge  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  concern- 
ing disarmament. 

ACDA's  fourth  responsibility  is  in 
the  area  of  providing  public  informa- 
tion on  arms  control.  The  ACDA  IG's 
report  reads:  "ACDA  does  not  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  area." 

ACDA'S  fifth  responsibility  is  to  op- 
erate what  the  1961  act  called  control 
systems,  by  which  it  meant  monitoring 
and  inspection  systems.  The  ACDA  IG's 
report  states: 

ACDA  never  has  actually  operated  or  di- 
rected the  monitoring  and  inspection  sys- 
tems that  check  on  foreign  compliance  with 
agreements. 

On  this  point,  let  us  also  remember 
that  the  President  and  Congress  ex- 
pressed a  lack  of  confidence  in  ACDA's 
abilities  in  this  area  when  it  created 
the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency  to  con- 
duct verification  inspections  and  did 
not  place  OSIA  under  ACDA. 

To  sum  up  this  report,  what  we  have 
here  is  the  inspector  general  of  ACDA 
concluding  that  the  Agency  is  not  per- 
forming  its   statutory   missions;   that 


other  departments  have  supplanted 
ACDA  in  virtually  every  area  because 
they  possessed  expertise  and  capabili- 
ties in  the  field  far  superior  to  ACDA's; 
and  that  ACDA  has  been  bypassed  with 
absolutely  no  detrimental  effect  on 
arms  control. 

To  be  fair,  the  inspector  general  ar- 
gues that  the  agency  should  be  revital- 
ized rather  than  dissolved.  I  would 
counter  that  since  the  real  work  of 
arms  control  is  done  elsewhere  in  the 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  to  pre- 
serve the  bureaucratic  duplication  and 
waste  that  ACDA  represents. 

The  second  report  I  mentioned  was 
prepared  by  the  Stimson  Center,  which 
is  a  private  research  organization  here 
in  Washington.  This  report,  issued  in 
1992,  lays  aside  the  statutory  criteria 
for  evaluating  ACDA  and  tries  to  meas- 
ure the  value-added  that  ACDA  brings 
to  the  arms  control  process.  It  con- 
cludes: 

In  its  early  years  ACDA  enjoyed  a  clear 
comparative  advantage  in  technical  arms 
control  expertise  •  *  *.  During  the  19708  and 
1980s.  ACDA's  contributions  to  policy  inno- 
vation were  less  conspicuous  *  *  •.  On  occa- 
sion. ACDA's  mission  to  focus  on  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  arms  control  has  helped  to  con- 
centrate human  resources  for  specific  tech- 
nical tasks  *  *  *.  In  general,  though,  these 
examples  represent  exceptions  to  a  very  per- 
ceptible relative  slackening  off  of  ACDA's 
•■value-added"  to  arms  control  •  *  •.  In  the 
past  several  years  ACDA  has  been  more  of  a 
follower  than  a  leader  in  generating  propos- 
als and  policies. 

ACDA  duplicates  the  activities  of 
other  agencies  and  departments.  It  has 
no  distinct  mission.  It  is  providing  lit- 
tle added-value  to  the  arms  control 
process.  By  eliminating  this  agency,  we 
could  streamline  Government  without 
impairing  the  arms  control  policy 
process. 

REVITALIZATION  OPTIONS 

Let  US  all  remember  one  thing:  the 
United  States  has  pursued  an  active 
arms  control  agenda  not  because  ACDA 
existed  but  because  U.S.  Presidents  and 
Members  of  Congress  concluded  that 
arms  control  would  benefit  U.S.  secu- 
rity and  international  stability. 

However  laudable  the  intentions  of 
those  who  hope  to  revitalize  ACDA, 
their  plans  will  not  work.  Arms  control 
is  integral  to  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  and  cannot  be  artificially  lifted 
out  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

Historically,  ACDA's  role  has  dimin- 
ished for  three  reasons.  First,  arms 
control  has  become  such  an  important 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  not  the  Director  of 
ACDA.  dominates  the  diplomacy  of 
arms  control.  The  principal  negotiators 
of  arms  control  treaties  have  worked 
out  of  the  State  Department,  not 
ACDA. 

Second,  ACDA  lacks  significant  field 
activities  that  would  give  it  bureau- 
cratic clout  in  the  interagency  process. 
It  does  little  of  the  arms  control  nego- 
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tiation,  executes  even  less  of  the  treaty 
implementation  work,  and  issues  ver- 
ification reports  that  are  merely  deriv- 
ative of  analysis  produced  in  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

Third,  over  time,  ACDA's  compara- 
tive advantage  in  arms  control  exper- 
tise has  vanished.  All  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  arms  control 
have  a  depth  of  expertise  in  arms  con- 
trol superior  to  that  of  ACDA.  In  fact, 
all  the  studies  of  ACDA  have  docu- 
mented the  outmigration  of  experts 
from  that  Agency.  The  Stimson  Center 
report  notes  that  in  the  1970's  "one 
began  to  see  *  *  *  a  siphoning  off  of 
ACDA's  institutional  memory  and  ex- 
pertise in  key  areas  such  as  strategic 
arms  control  and  nuclear  safeguards 
technologies."  It  is  only  reasonable 
that  these  U.S.  experts  would  want  to 
leave  ACDA  in  order  to  be  where  the 
action  really  is. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  proposals 
for  revitalizing  ACDA  face  up  to  these 
three  problems,  which  are  the  root 
cause  of  the  evisceration  of  ACDA's 
contribution  to  arms  control  policy. 
We  can  pretend  to  provide  ACDA  with 
new  powers,  but  in  the  end  the  players 
with  the  superior  expertise  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic clout  derived  from  real  field 
activities  will  carry  the  day  in  debates 
in  the  interagency  process. 

Even  in  the  Clinton  administration, 
policymakers  appeared  to  understand 
these  realities.  It  is  reported  that 
shortly  after  taking  office.  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  developed 
a  major  reorganization  plan  that  would 
have  created  a  new  Undersecretary  for 
Arms  Control  and  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs.  ACDA's  functions  and 
some  of  its  personnel  would  have  been 
folded  into  this  new  office. 

I  believe  that  President  Clinton  made 
the  wrong  decision  when  he  ultimately 
chose  not  to  follow  this  course.  Most 
important,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
can  seriously  argue  that  if  he  had  cho- 
sen to  fold  ACDA  into  the  State  De- 
partment, arms  control  would  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result. 

In  studying  this  issue  and  the  options 
before  us,  I  have  heard  one  argument 
over  and  over  again.  This  argument 
runs,  "We  need  an  independent  arms 
control  agency,  first  because  arms  con- 
trol is  so  complex  and  second,  because 
we  need  a  voice  concerned  solely  with 
arms  control  in  the  interagency  proc- 
ess." 

I  understand  the  thrust  of  this  argu- 
ment, but  I  cannot  share  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Yes,  arms  control  is  complex.  But  so 
are  many  other  areas  of  foreign  policy. 
Yet,  we  do  not  set  up  independent 
agencies  just  to  argue  such  points  of 
view. 

International  terrorism  is  a  complex 
issue.  Do  we  have  an  independent  agen- 
cy to  handle  it?  No,  we  do  not. 

Human  rights  is  a  complex  issue.  Do 
we  have  an  independent  agency  to  han- 
dle it?  No,  we  do  not. 


International  law  issues  are  pro- 
foundly complex.  Do  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  handle  them?  No,  we 
do  not. 

Do  we  have  independent  agencies  in 
any  of  these  areas  so  that  single-issue 
perspectives  have  a  voice  in  the  inter- 
agency process?  No,  we  do  not. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  more 
complex  about  arms  control  than  any 
of  these  other  issue  areas.  There  is 
nothing  inherently  more  important 
about  arms  control  than  these  other  is- 
sues so  that  we  need  a  special-interest 
voice  for  arms  control  in  the  inter- 
agency process. 

On  all  issues  apart  from  arms  con- 
trol, we  manage  affairs  within  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  intelligence  community, 
other  departments,  and  the  inter- 
agency process  that  brings  their  dis- 
ciplines and  expertise  together.  We  can 
do  the  same  for  arms  control,  without 
in  any  way  harming  arms  control. 

And,  if  we  are  really  concerned  about 
the  deficit,  we  can  make  a  small  dent 
in  it  by  eliminating  ACDA — an  agency 
that  has  clearly  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  whose  functions  can — and  already 
are — being  performed  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  ACDA 
could  be  the  poster  boy  for  wasteful, 
unnecessary  Government  bureaucracy. 

ACDA's  CLAIMED  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  document  entitled  "Current 
Activities  and  Accomplishments."  It  is 
produced  by  ACDA.  It  professes  to  pro- 
vide an  account  of  the  agency's  major 
accomplishments  of  the  last  year  and 
its  major  activities  for  the  future.  It 
runs  seven  pages.  It  in  effect  tells  us 
what  we  are  buying  if  we  continue  to 
pour  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
into  ACDA. 

I  must  say  that  this  is  an  interesting 
document,  indeed  a  very  revealing  doc- 
ument. Here  we  have  ACDA's  best  case 
for  its  continued  claim  on  the  tax- 
payer's money.  Here  we  have — in  ef- 
fect— the  resume  of  a  Federal  agency 
applying  for  continued  work. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  phenomenon 
in  this  town  called  resume  padding.  We 
all  know  about  the  way  applicants  will 
sometimes  make  dubious  claims  on 
their  resume  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  a  potential  em- 
ployer will  check  on  the  details. 

Well,  I  have  looked  over  very  closely 
the  resume  that  ACDA  has  provided. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that 
this  document  gives  resume  padding  a 
bad  name. 

I  have  gone  through  every  one  of  the 
62  items  on  this  list,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  does  not  play  the  lead 
role  or  even  an  essential  role.  It  is  a 
bit-part  player,  typically  duplicating 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. 
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I  do  not  have  the  time  to  run  through 
every  item  on  ACDA's  list  of  current 
activities  and  accomplishments.  In- 
stead, I  have  put  together  a  top-10  list 
of  the  most  dubious  claims  made  by 
ACDA  on  this  resume: 

Dubious  claim  No.  10:  ACDA  asserts — 
and  I  quote — "We  will  be  working  with 
State  in  support  of  completion  of 
START  ratification  in  Ukraine  and  in 
support  of  START  II  ratification  in 
Russia." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  when  the  executive  branch  sends  a 
delegation  to  Ukraine  or  Russia  on  this 
matter,  ACDA  is  not  even  represented. 
How  can  ACDA  claim  this  as  a  major 
agency  activity  when  it  is  not  even  on 
the  plane  taking  our  officials  to  meet 
with  the  Ukrainians  and  Russians? 

Dubious  claim  No.  9:  ACDA  asserts 
that  the  Agency  will  remain  actively 
involved  in  regional  arms  control  ef- 
forts, particularly  in  the  Middle  East. 

Again,  what  do  we  find  when  we  look 
into  this  claim?  We  find  that  the  State 
Department  plays  the  lead  role  in  vir- 
tually all  regional  arms  control  efforts. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
ACDA  participates  only  when  the  State 
Department  invites  ACDA  to  partici- 
pate. 

As  we  find  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  arms  control  activities,  the  State 
Department,  not  ACDA,  is  the  pre- 
eminent player  for  the  simple  reason 
that  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
cannot  be  separated. 

Dubious  claim  No.  8:  ACDA  claims 
that  one  of  its  major  activities  will  be 
liaison  with  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

Yet  every  department — State,  De- 
fense, Energy — conducts  liaison  with 
the  intelligence  community  as  nec- 
essary. I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
construed  to  be  a  major  agency  activ- 
ity or  accomplishment.  In  fact,  I  would 
point  out  that  ACDA  is  not  even  a  vot- 
ing member  of  the  process  that  devel- 
ops NIE's — that  is.  National  Intel- 
ligence Estimates. 

Dubious  claim  No.  7:  ACDA  claims 
that  it  will  provide  verification  guid- 
ance to  the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency 
[OSIA]  on  a  regular  basis. 

Yet  it  is  my  understanding  that 
ACDA  personnel  seldom  participate  in 
on-site  inspections  conducted  by  OSIA. 
In  even  fewer  cases  do  ACDA  personnel 
lead  such  inspections. 

The  fact  is  that  the  experts  on  such 
inspections  reside  in  OSIA,  not  ACDA. 
OSIA  does  the  inspections.  OSIA  per- 
sonnel are  the  ones  on  the  ground. 
They  know  what  works  and  what 
doesn't  far  better  than  ACDA  bureau- 
crats who  sit  in  their  comfortable  of- 
fices in  Foggy  Bottom. 

Dubious  claim  No.  6:  ACDA  claims 
that  its  role  in  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Group,  the  Australia  Group,  and  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
process  represents  a  major  activity 
that  justifies  retaining  an  independent 
agency  dedicated  to  arms  control. 
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Yet  I  have  found  that  in  the  meetings 
of  all  of  these  groups,  it  is  the  State 
Department,  not  ACDA,  that  plays  the 
lead  role  and  that  ACDA  is  at  best  a 
secondary  player.  In  all  of  these 
groups,  ACDA  essentially  is  an  adjunct 
of  the  State  Department,  which  again 
calls  into  question  whether  in  all  hon- 
esty this  can  be  represented  as  a  major 
ACDA  activity. 

Dubious  claim  No.  5:  In  several  places 
in  this  document,  ACDA  claims  to  pro- 
vide intelligence  support. 

That  is  utterly  false.  ACDA  is  not  an 
intelligence  agency  and  is  not  part  of 
the  intelligence  community.  It  does 
not  collect  intelligence  information 
and  is  not  even  given  full  access  to  raw 
intelligence.  ACDA  is  merely  a 
consumer  not  a  producer  of  intel- 
ligence analysis. 

In  another  place,  ACDA  also  claims 
that  it  produces  red  team  analyses  of 
arms  control  agreements.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, and  I  can  tell  you  that  this 
same  work  is  performed  by  the  Arms 
Control  Intelligence  Staff  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  at  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  That's 
where  the  real  expertise  exists.  There's 
no  need  to  triplicate  this  work  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. 

Dubious  claim  No.  4:  In  the  section 
dealing  with  ACDA's  accomplishments 
of  the  last  year,  the  document  boasts 
that  ACDA  reviewed  essentially  all 
U.S.  munitions  and  dual-use  related  ex- 
ports. 

Yet  ACDA  is  not  a  licensing  agency 
under  our  export  control  laws.  ACDA  is 
simply  duplicating  work  that  is  per- 
formed in  the  State  Department,  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  Commerce 
Department,  which  are  the  licensing 
agencies. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  chamber. 
Do  we  really  need  yet  another  level  of 
redundancy  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy? The  real  expertise  on  these  issues 
lies  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Defense,  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment handling  diplomatic  aspects  of 
export  control  issues.  I  would  strongly 
argue  that  three  principal  agencies  are 
enough. 

Dubious  claim  No.  3:  In  this  docu- 
ment, ACDA  makes  great  claims  about 
Its  participation  in  meetings  of  various 
commissions  established  by  arms  con- 
trol treaties  to  deal  with  implementa- 
tion issues  among  the  signatories. 
These  included  the  JCIC,  the  BCC,  the 
SVC.  the  sec  the  JCG,  and  the  OSCC. 

First  of  all,  ACDA  leads  the  delega- 
tions to  only  four  of  these  commis- 
sions. And  the  total  number  of  meet- 
ings for  those  four  during  1992  and  the 
first  6  months  of  1993  is  only  eight. 
Eight  meetings.  That's  it.  Eight  meet- 
ings, and  ACDA  makes  a  vaunted  claim 
that  this  represents  a  major  activity 
that  justified  keeping  an  independent 
bureaucracy  tasked  only  with  arms 
control. 
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Dubious  claim  No.  2:  ACDA  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  its  personnel  served  on 
the  U.N.  ballistic  missile  inspections 
teams  in  Iraq,  and  this  is  listed  as  a 
major  achievement  of  the  agency  in 
the  past  year. 

What  do  we  find  when  we  look  into 
this  claim?  One  staffer.  That's  right, 
one  ACDA  staff  member  served  several 
times  as  a  member  of  inspection  teams 
in  Iraq.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  major  achievement. 

What  is  more,  ACDA  pulled  back 
from  that  role.  I  understand  that 
ACDA's  leadership  was  concerned 
about  this  staffer's  health  and  safety 
and  probably  will  not  allow  the  staffer 
to  play  this  role  again. 

And.  the  No.  1  dubious  claim  about 
ACDA  activities  and  accomplishments 
comes  at  the  bottom  of  page  three.  It  is 
an  item  entitled  "Antarctic  inspec- 
tions." Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quote 
it  in  full  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding: 

ACDA  will  assist  in  the  planning  and  will 
participate  in  the  two  inspections  to  be  held 
pursuant  to  the  Antarctica  Treaty. 

This  is  indeed  fascinating.  Here,  in 
this  official  document,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
made  the  claim  that  its  participation 
in  Antarctica  inspections  represents  a 
major  agency  activity. 

I  have  looked  into  this  major  activ- 
ity. This  inspection  will  involve  four  to 
six  people.  ACDA  will  not  lead  the  in- 
spection team  but  will  be  represented. 

Mr.  President,  it  begs  credulity  for 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  claim  that  sending  one  or  two  people 
on  a  trip  represents  a  major  pro- 
grammatic activity  that  should  be 
touted  in  a  document  like  this  before 
Congress. 

But  let  us  take  a  deeper  look  at  this 
item.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Antarctica  Treaty  relevant  to  arms 
control?  Article  One  prohibits  States 
from  undertaking  any  measure  of  a 
military  nature,  including  weapons 
testing,  in  Antarctica.  In  negotiating 
the  treaty,  President  Eisenhower 
sought  to  preclude  both  superpowers 
from  building  military  bases  in  Antarc- 
tica. 

For  the  record,  no  bases  were  ever 
built.  In  fact,  by  the  1970's,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Antarctic  environment  was  so 
harsh  that  no  one  in  their  right  mind 
would  be  interested  in  building  a  base 
there,  whether  or  not  an  agreement  ex- 
isted to  preclude  bases. 

I  have  read  ACDA's  report  on  its  ex- 
pedition to  Antarctica  in  1989.  In  re- 
porting on  its  visit  to  a  French  re- 
search station,  ACDA  tells  us,  "The 
station  reported  no  arms  or  munitions 
on  station  except  for  a  12-guage  shot- 
gun and  a  flare  pistol."  Mr.  President, 
does  ACDA  truly  believe  that  counting 
flare  pistols  in  Antarctica  is  an  arms 
control  issue  that  deserves  full  fund- 
ing? 


There  is  more,  however.  The  sum- 
mary finding  of  the  report  on  arms  and 
military  activity  reads  as  follows: 

No  arms  violations,  nnilitary  activities, 
storage  or  disposal  of  hazardous  or  nuclear 
materials,  or  activities  with  significant  mili- 
tary implications  were  observed  during  the 
inspection. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  state  of 
play  on  this  issue  in  1989.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  the  democratic  revolu- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  empire  in  the  third  world, 
the  democratic  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Russia,  the  disintegration  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  forging  of  a 
partnership  with  Russia  and  some  of 
the  other  newly  independent  states. 

I  cannot  speak  for  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  but  I  am  prepared  to  trust 
the  new  democratic  Russia  when  its 
leaders  state  that  they  are  not  engaged 
in  the  overt  or  covert  militarization  of 
Antarctica.  Soviet  leaders  never  tried 
to  do  this  during  the  cold  war,  and 
given  Russia's  troubles  today,  I  cannot 
even  imagine  a  scenario  in  which  Rus- 
sia's elected  leadership  would  do  so 
now. 

Yet,  that  does  not  stop  our  friends  at 
ACDA  from  launching  a  full-field  in- 
spection of  Antarctica.  There  are  no 
military  activities  in  Antarctica. 
There  are  no  intelligence  indications 
that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  military 
activities  are  underway  in  Antarctica. 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  reconfirm  the 
findings  of  the  1989  visit.  Yet  we  find 
that  ACDA  is  footing  the  bill  for  all 
the  day-to-day  expenses  of  this  Ant- 
arctic inspection  trip  even  for  partici- 
pants who  are  not  part  of  ACDA. 

I  cannot  understand  the  rationale  for 
this  inspection.  However.  I  do  under- 
stand that  this  trip  is  very  popular  at 
ACDA.  I  am  told  that  officials  and  bu- 
reaucrats are  competing  to  try  to  get  a 
seat  on  this  trip.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  constituents  of 
other  senators  call  this  kind  of  spend- 
ing, but  in  my  State  of  Utah  taxpayers 
call  this  boondoggle. 

I  submit  that  arms  control  is  sup- 
posed to  enhance  our  security.  There- 
fore, I  have  one  simple  question:  What 
is  the  military  threat  to  the  United 
States  emanating  from  Antarctica? 
What  is  the  threat  that  requires  us  to 
spend  taxpayer  monies  on  arms  control 
inspections  of  Antarctica?  Why  should 
taxpayers  be  providing  money  for  an 
arms  control  inspection  of  a  continent 
on  which  here  has  not  been  any  signifi- 
cant military  activity  for  almost  half  a 
century? 

Mr.  President,  this  list  of  ACDA's  ac- 
tivities is  very  revealing — revealing 
about  the  limited  value  of  ACDA  in  the 
arms  control  process,  revealing  about 
the  marginal  achievements  of  ACDA 
both  in  the  interagency  process  and 
internationally,  and  revealing  about 
the  dubious  nature  of  much  of  ACDA's 
spending. 
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I  could  go  on  with  more  examples, 
but  what  I  have  tried  to  provide  here  is 
a  representative  sampling  of  the  egre- 
gious exaggerations  that  ACDA  has 
made  in  providing  this  lengthy  account 
of  its  activities  and  accomplishments. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  ACDA  does 
nothing  of  value.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  statements  in  this  document 
on  ACDAs  role  with  respect  to  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  a  few  others  do 
represent  contributions  made  by  ACDA 
to  the  arms  control  process.  What  I  am 
arguing  is  this:  When  you  look  into  all 
of  the  individual  claims  in  this  docu- 
ment, you  do  not  find  sufficient  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  to  justify 
the  continued  existence  of  an  independ- 
ent arms  control  agency. 

This  document  itself  is  proof  positive 
that  this  agency  is  desperately  strug- 
gling for  ways  to  justify  its  existence. 
ACDA's  leadership  had  to  reach  down  a 
long  way  to  generate  these  seven  pages 
of  dubious  claims.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
noted,  they  have  had  to  reach  all  the 
way  down  to  Antarctica. 

SAVINGS  BY  ELIMINATING  ACDA 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  a  bill,  S.  1085, 
to  eliminate  ACDA.  Senators  Cochran 
and  LOTT  cosponsored  this  legislation 
with  me.  It  would  have  produced  sig- 
nificant savings,  totally  $171  million 
over  the  next  5  years. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  letter  from 
Director  Reischauer  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  that  reads  in  part, 
"CBO  estimates  that  savings  in  outlays 
would  total  $26  million  in  1995,  $46  mil- 
lion in  1996.  $49  million  in  1997,  and  $50 
million  in  1998."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

I  know  that  many  might  argue  that 
this  is  not  much  money,  that  it's  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  we  look  at  the 
$200  billion  deficits  we  face  under  the 
current  budget  plan.  And,  frankly,  I  do 
not  find  the  argument  at  all  persuasive 
that  just  because  an  amount  of  money 
is  small  by  the  Federal  Government's 
standards  we  should  not  save  it  at  all. 

In  my  State  of  Utah,  $171  million  is  a 
lot  of  money.  In  my  State,  $171  million 
is  greater  than  the  total  State  reve- 
nues spent  on  education  in  even  the 
largest  school  district  in  the  State.  It 
is  almost  twice  the  total  Federal  reve- 
nues transferred  to  Utah  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  the 
1990-91  school  year. 

This  body  has  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  Authorization 
Act  to  increase  spending  on  ACDA.  I 
believed  this  was  a  profound  error,  and 
I  will  be  watching  closely  the  perform- 
ance of  ACDA  over  the  next  year  to  de- 
termine whether  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence had  any  merit. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  pose  a  sim- 
ple question.  We  might  call  it  the  $171 
million  question.  Why  does  this  body 
continue    to    ignore    opportunities    to 


streamline  Government  and  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money?  Why  does  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  an  agency  that  is 
clearly  a  relic — a  creature  that  should 
not  have  a  continued  claim  on  tax- 
payer monies  but  rather  should  inhabit 
a  bureaucratic  Jurassic  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Washington.  DC.  July  1, 1993. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  At  your  request,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  1085. 
the  Economy  in  Arms  Control  Act,  as  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  Senate  on  June 
9.  1993.  The  bill  would  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  and 
would  transfer  certain  ACDA  functions  to 
other  U.S.  agencies. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  by  the  start  of  fis- 
cal year  1994,  it  would  become  effective  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  Compared  to  current  law.  en- 
actment of  S.  1085  would  result  in  no  savings, 
because  appropriations  for  ACDA  are  not  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998. 
Compared  to  a  projection  of  ACDA's  1993 
funding  level,  however.  CBO  estimates  that 
savings  in  outlays  would  total  $26  million  in 
1995.  $46  million  in  1996,  $49  million  in  1997. 
and  $50  million  in  1998. 

These  estimated  savings  are  less  than 
ACDA's  projected  appropriation  for  several 
reasons.  First.  S.  1085  would  transfer  some 
ACDA  employees  to  other  agencies  to  help 
carry  out  arms  control  functions.  Section  6 
of  the  bill  would  transfer  10  percent  of  ACDA 
personnel  working  on  policy  formulation  to 
the  State  Department  and  would  transfer  30 
percent  of  ACDA  personnel  working  on  non- 
proliferation  and  verification  issues  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  Based  on  in- 
formation received  from  ACDA.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  this  provision  would  result  in  the 
transfer  of  about  30  of  ACDA's  220  employees. 
The  State  Department  and  DoD  would  incur 
increased  costs  for  salaries  and  related  ex- 
penses that  CBO  estimates  would  total  about 
$3  million  annually. 

Second,  once  ACDA  is  abolished  some  em- 
ployees would  lose  their  jobs  and  would  be 
eligible  for  severance  pay  and  pay  for  unused 
annual  leave.  According  to  ACDA.  employees 
would  receive  severance  pay  in  regular  inter- 
vals after  the  employees  leave  federal  em- 
ployment. These  severance  costs  would  be  in- 
curred in  1995.  CBO  assumes  that  payments 
for  unused  annual  leave  also  would  be  in- 
curred in  1995.  Assuming  30  people  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  agencies,  CBO  estimates  that 
about  90  people  would  be  eligible  for  these 
payments.  Based  on  information  provided  by 
ACDA,  CBO  estimates  that  payments  for  sev- 
erance costs  and  for  unused  annual  leave 
would  total  about  $2  million  in  1995.  The  re- 
maining 100  people  are  assumed  to  find  other 
federal  jobs  or  to  retire. 

Finally,  if  ACDA  is  abolished  at  the  start 
of  1995.  another  $18  million  in  obligations 
from  prior  year  budget  authority  would  still 
be  spent  in  1995. 

Enactment  of  S.  1085  would  not  affect  di- 
rect spending  or  receipts.  Therefore,  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  would  not  apply  to  the 
bill.  Also,  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  af- 
fect the  budgets  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 


The  CBO  contact  is  Kent  Christensen,  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2840. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 


POLICE  AND  PRISONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  col- 
umnist A.M.  Rosenthal  argues  persua- 
sively for  more  police  and  prisons  as 
the  most  effective  ways  to  fight  violent 
crime. 

As  Mr.  Rosenthal  explains,  "A  crimi- 
nal on  the  loose  costs  society  twice  as 
much  as  a  criminal  in  jail — in  stolen 
goods,  smashed  property,  and  of  course 
the  medical  care  for  the  victims  *  *  *. 
Yes.  a  lot  of  Americans  are  in  jail.  A 
lot  more  should  be.  If  your  house  is 
burgled,  there  is  a  1  in  80  chance  the 
criminal  will  serve  time." 

Attorney  General  Reno  and  other  lib- 
erals in  the  Clinton  administration 
may  say  that  more  prison  space  can  be 
made  available  simply  by  imposing  al- 
ternative sanctions  on  first-time,  non- 
violent offenders.  This  proposal  sounds 
good,  but  as  Mr.  Rosenthal  correctly 
points  out.  "All  those  crowded  jails  are 
not  filled  with  pot  smokers  caught  by 
cops  on  patrol:"  93  percent  of  the  pris- 
oners in  State  prisons  are  either  repeat 
offenders  or  offenders  convicted  of  a 
violent  crime. 

Congress  must  not  delay  in  enacting 
the  Republican  regional-prison  initia- 
tive. This  initiative  will  encourage  the 
States  to  adopt  important  reforms, 
such  as  truth-ln-sentencing.  in  ex- 
change for  more  prison  space  to  house 
violent  criminals  convicted  in  State 
court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's column  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Police  and  Prisons 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

More  and  more  billions  for  prisons  to  lock 
up  more  and  more  Americans  who  never  had 
a  decent  chance  at  life.  Are  we  mad?  Why 
not  use  those  billions  to  build  more  schools 
to  give  more  young  people  living  in  poverty 
the  education  to  climb  out  of  it?  It  costs  as 
much  to  keep  a  convict  in  prison  as  to  send 
him  to  Yale,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

And  despite  all  the  other  billions  the  U.S. 
spends  on  the  drug  war,  narcotics  still  flood 
the  country,  users  are  still  being  put  into 
prison,  crowding  out  violent  criminals.  Why 
not  legalize  drugs  and  use  the  anti-drug 
money  on  therapy  for  addicts  and  to  improve 
the  neighborhoods  that  create  them? 

And  why  those  long  sentences  for  convicts? 
Every  year  behind  bars  makes  them  more 
bitter.  They  return  to  the  same  hard  streets. 
Save  money  by  cutting  sentences.  Spend  the 
savings  to  give  released  convicts  training  for 
decent  jobs. 

Those  three  paragraphs  sum  up  a  belief  im- 
portant in  American  liberal  Intellectual 
life— the  belief  that  war  against  crime  and 


drugs  is  largely  aimed  at  and  hurts  the  poor 
and  wastes  huge  amounts  of  money  that 
could  be  used  to  fight  the  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation and  education  deprivation  that  are 
the  root  causes  of  crime. 

The  argument  is  false  factually.  Worse,  it 
is  damaging  to  people  it  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit^Americans,  all  skin  shades,  who  live  in 
the  streets  of  poverty  and  killing. 

Economically  the  struggle  against  crime  is 
the  biggest  bargain  the  taxpayer  gets.  A 
criminal  on  the  loose  costs  society  twice  as 
much  as  a  criminal  in  jail— in  stolen  goods, 
smashed  property  and  of  course  the  medical 
care  for  the  victims. 

The  drug  war  has  not  yet  been  won.  But  it 
has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  lives  of  addiction  that  would  have 
cost  the  country  scores  of  billions.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  how  much  because  drug  abuse 
is  the  cause  of  so  many  other  crimes  like 
family  violence,  robberies  and  muggings. 

Most  of  the  crime  takes  place  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  Drug  addicts  gobble  up  hos- 
pital space  and  time  that  would  have  gone  to 
the  people  of  those  neighborhoods.  Fighting 
crime  and  drugs  is  one  tax  expenditure  that 
benefits  the  poor  most  of  all. 

All  those  crowded  jails  are  not  filled  with 
pot  smokers  caught  by  cops  on  patrol.  Prof. 
John  J.  Dilulio  Jr.  of  Princeton  and  Brook- 
ings reports  that  93  percent  of  convicts  in 
state  prisons  are  violent  criminals,  many  of 
them  repeaters. 

Yes.  a  lot  of  Americans  are  in  jail.  A  lot 
more  should  be.  If  your  house  is  burgled, 
there  is  a  1  in  80  chance  the  criminal  will 
serve  time. 

The  trouble  with  long  sentences  is  that 
they  turn  out  not  to  be  all  that  long.  Con- 
victs serve  about  one-third  of  their  sen- 
tences. A  rapist  can  expect  to  be  out  in  5 
years,  a  convicted  murderer  in  10. 

President  Clinton  now  recognizes  the 
dreadful  importance  of  crime  in  American 
life.  But  if  he  is  to  lead,  as  he  should,  he 
ought  to  make  sure  his  top  officers  are  fol- 
lowing on  close. 

About  mandatory  sentences,  his  Attorney 
General  is  known  to  law  officers  as  Waffle 
General.  His  Surgeon  General  boosts  another 
study  of  the  much-studied  legalization  of 
drugs.  Then  after  he  properly  says  "nothing 
doing."  she  boosts  it  again.  Either  she  does 
not  believe  what  the  President  says  or  just 
does  not  care  very  much. 

Most  of  all.  he  should  tell  us  the  hardest 
truth  of  all— how  deeply  criminals  have  hurt 
the  already  wounded  of  America,  the  poor. 

The  President  should  tell  us  that  criminals 
who  have  stayed  out  of  jail  and  criminals 
who  got  out  too  early  have  turned  large 
parts  of  the  inner  city  into  war  zones.  "Build 
schools,  not  prisons"- that's  not  a  choice 
now.  it  is  a  hoax. 

In  war  zones  the  money  and  energy  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  go  to  surviving, 
fighting  and  winning.  Sometimes  a  little 
extra  money  and  energy  are  spent  to  keep  up 
spirits.  But  was  there  ever  a  case  where  in  a 
war  zone  under  attack  there  was  enough 
money  to  make  life  decent  and  build  for  the 
future? 

The  criminals  have  deprived  other  citizens 
of  the  greatest  civil  liberty — the  right  to  live 
in  peace.  They  have  also  deprived  citizens  of 
the  treasure  to  build  for  the  future. 

That  is  what  the  President  should  tell  the 
country,  for  it  is  the  plain  truth  and  will  be 
so  until  the  winning  starts. 


REVISED  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 


tee has  adopted  an  amendment  that  re- 
vises the  committee's  rules  of  proce- 
dure. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  revised  rules  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Environment  and  Public  Works  CoMMrrrEE 
Rules  of  Procedure 

RULE  I.  COMMFTTEE  MEETINGS  IN  GENERAL 

(a)  Regular  meeting  days.— For  purposes  of 
complying  with  paragraph  3  of  Senate  Rule 
XXVI.  the  regular  meeting  day  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  10:00  A.M.  If  there  is  no  busi- 
ness before  the  committee,  the  regular  meet- 
ing shall  be  omitted. 

(b)  Additional  meetings.— The  chairman 
may  call  additional  meetings,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  ranking  minority  member.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  may  call  meetings, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  after  consulting  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee. 

(c)  FYesiding  officer. — 

(1)  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  committee.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present,  the  ranking  majority  member  who 
is  present  shall  preside. 

(2)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  their  subcommittees.  If 
the  subcommittee  chairman  is  not  present, 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee who  is  present  shall  preside. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  preside  at  a  hearing. 

(d)  Open  meetings.— Meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees,  including  hear- 
ings and  business  meetings,  are  open  to  the 
public.  A  portion  of  a  meeting  may  be  closed 
to  the  public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  relate  solely  to  matters  of  committee 
staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  management 
or  procedure;  or 

(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  5(b)  of  Senate  Rule 
XXVI. 

(e)  Broadcasting. — 

(1)  Public  meetings  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  may  be  televised,  broadcast, 
or  recorded  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  press 
gallery  or  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery or  employee  of  the  Senate  wishing  to 
televise,  broadcast,  or  record  a  committee 
meeting  must  notify  the  staff  director  or  the 
staff  director's  designee  by  5:00  p.m.  the  day 
before  the  meeting. 

(3)  During  public  meetings,  any  person 
using  a  camera,  microphone,  or  other  elec- 
tronic equipment  may  not  position  or  use 
the  equipment  in  a  way  that  interferes  with 
the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of  committee 
members  or  staff  on  the  dais,  or  with  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  meeting. 

RULE  2.  quorums 

(a)  Business  Meetings.— At  committee 
business  meetings,  six  members,  at  least  two 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  minority  party, 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d). 

(b)  Subcommittee  Meetings.- At  sub- 
committee business  meetings,  a  majority  of 


the  subcommittee  members,  at  least  one  of 
whom  is  a  member  of  the  minority  party, 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  conducting  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  Continuing  Quorum. — Once  a  quorum  as 
prescribed  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  has  been 
established,  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
may  continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Reporting.— No  measure  or  matter  may 
be  reported  by  the  committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  committee  members  cast  votes  in 
person. 

(e)  Hearings.— One  member  constitutes  a 
quorum  for  conducting  a  hearing. 

RULE  3.  hearings 

(a)  Announcements.— Before  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  holds  a  hearing,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  make  a  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  members  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  the  hearing.  The 
announcement  and  notice  shall  be  issued  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  un- 
less the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  determines  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  provide  a  shorter  period,  in 
which  event  the  announcement  and  notice 
shall  be  issued  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing. 

(b)  Statements  of  Witnesses.— 

(1)  A  witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at 
a  hearing  of  the  committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  file  100  copies  of  the  written  testi- 
mony at  least  48  hours  before  the  hearing.  If 
a  witness  fails  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment, the  presiding  officer  may  preclude  the 
witness's  testimony.  This  rule  may  be 
waived  for  field  hearings,  except  for  wit- 
nesses from  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  the  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  the  written  testimony. 

RULE  4.  business  MEETINGS:  NOTICE  AND 
FILING  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Notice.— The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  subcommittee  shall  provide  no- 
tice, the  agenda  of  business  to  be  discussed, 
and  the  text  of  agenda  items  to  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  at  least  72 
hours  before  a  business  meeting. 

(b)  Amendments.— First-degree  amend- 
ments must  be  filed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  at  least  24 
hours  before  a  business  meeting.  After  the 
filing  deadline,  the  chairman  shall  promptly 
distribute  all  filed  amendments  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee. 

(c)  Modifications.— The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  may  modify 
the  notice  and  filing  requirements  to  meet 
special  circumstances,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

RULE  5.  BUSINESS  MEETINGS:  VOTING 

(a)  Proxy  Voting.— 

(1)  Proxy  voting  is  allowed  on  all  meas- 
ures, amendments,  resolutions,  or  other  mat- 
ters before  the  committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee. 

(2)  A  member  who  is  unable  to  attend  a 
business  meeting  may  submit  a  proxy  vote 
on  any  matter,  in  writing,  orally,  or  through 
personal  instructions. 

(3)  A  proxy  given  in  writing  is  valid  until 
revoked.  A  proxy  given  orally  or  by  personal 
instructions  is  valid  only  on  the  day  given. 

(b)  Subsequent  Voting.— Members  who 
were  not  present  at  a  business  meeting  and 
were  unable  to  cast  their  votes  by  proxy  may 
record  their  votes  later,  so  long  as  they  do  so 
that  same  business  day  and  their  vote  does 
not  change  the  outcome. 
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(c)  Public  Announcement.— 

(1)  Whenever  the  committee  conducts  a 
rollcall  vote,  the  chairman  shall  announce 
the  results  of  the  vote,  including  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  and  the  votes 
cast  against  the  proposition  by  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  reports  any 
measure  or  matter  by  rollcall  vote,  the  re- 
port shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  or  matter  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

RULE  6.  SUBCOMMnTEES 

(a)  Regularly  Established  Subcommit- 
tees.—The  committee  has  five  subcommit- 
tees: Water  Resources,  Transportation,  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  and  Economic  Development; 
Clean  Air  and  Nuclear  Regulation: 
Superfund,  Recycling,  and  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement: Toxic  Substances,  Research  and 
Development;  and  Clean  Water.  Fisheries, 
and  Wildlife. 

(b)  Membership.- The  committee  chairman 
shall  select  members  of  the  subcommittees, 
after  consulting  with  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

RULE  7.  STATUTORY  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS 

(a)  Environmental  Impact  Statements.— 
No  project  or  legislation  proposed  by  any  ex- 
ecutive branch  agency  may  be  approved  or 
otherwise  acted  upon  unless  the  committee 
has  received  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  relative  to  it.  in  accordance  with 
section  102(2>(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
rule  is  not  intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  class  of  projects  or  leg- 
islative proposals  for  which  environmental 
Impact  statements  are  required  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)(C). 

(b)  Project  Approvals.— 

(1)  Whenever  the  committee  authorizes  a 
project  under  Public  Law  89-298.  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1965:  Public  Law  83-566. 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act:  or  Public  Law  86-249.  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended:  the  chair- 
man shall  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  the  committee  shall 
publish  periodically  as  a  committee  print,  a 
report  that  describes  the  project  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  approval,  together  with  any  dis- 
senting or  individual  views. 

(2)  Proponents  of  a  committee  resolution 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  resolution. 

(c)  Building  Prospectuses.- 

(1)  When  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion submits  a  prospectus,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended,  for  construction  (including  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  lease  by  the  gov- 
ernment), alteration  and  repair,  or  acquisi- 
tion, the  committee  shall  act  with  respect  to 
the  prospectus  during  the  same  session  in 
which  the  prospectus  is  submitted.  A  pro- 
spectus rejected  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  or  not  reported  to  the  Senate 
during  the  session  in  which  it  was  submitted 
shall  be  returned  to  the  GSA  and  must  then 
be  resubmitted  in  order  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

(2)  A  report  of  a  building  project  survey 
submitted  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  committee  under  section  11(b) 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  may  not  be  considered  by  the  com- 


mittee as  being  a  prospectus  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  committee  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  A  project 
described  in  the  report  may  be  considered  for 
committee  action  only  if  it  is  submitted  as  a 
prospectus  in  accordance  with  section  7(a) 
and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  rule. 

(d)  Naming  Public  Facilities.— The  com- 
mittee may  not  name  a  building,  structure 
or  facility  for  any  living  person,  except 
former  Presidents  or  former  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  former  Members  of 
Congress  over  70  years  of  age,  or  former  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
over  70  years  of  age. 

RULE  8.  AMENDING  THE  RULES. 

The  rules  may  be  added,  to,  modified, 
amended,  or  suspended  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  committee  members  at  a  business  meeting 
if  a  quorum  is  present. 


COMMENDING  THE  EFFORTS  OF 
SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  all  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Pages.  Earlier  today,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  the  Pages  at  their 
graduation  ceremony.  Despite  the 
weather,  I  hope  the  Pages  and  their 
family  and  friends  enjoyed  the  morning 
activities. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  hard  work  that  the  Pages  do  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate.  Besides  tending  to 
the  needs  of  the  Senate  floor  by  day, 
many  late  nights  are  spent  running  er- 
rands and  making  up  school  work. 
Pages  have  the  pressure  of  holding 
down  full-time  jobs  while  also  meeting 
rigorous  school  obligations.  The  Pages 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  peo- 
ple from  different  backgrounds  and  to 
witness  the  operations  of  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  these  Senate  Pages  wit- 
nessed a  truly  historic  event  in  the 
signing  of  the  Middle  East  peace  ac- 
cord. I  hope  all  of  the  Pages  will  share 
their  experiences  and  talents  with 
their  communities. 

I  also  hope  that  their  experience  in 
the  Senate  will  inspire  some  of  the 
Pages  to  choose  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice. As  I  told  the  Pages  this  morning, 
our  country  benefits  from  the  energy 
and  idealism  of  young  Americans,  par- 
ticularly when  they  choose  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  noble  and  satisfying  career. 
Regardless  of  what  career  path  they 
may  choose,  it  is  crucial  that  they  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  our  country's 
governing.  In  order  for  our  representa- 
tive democracy  to  function  properly,  it 
is  essential  that  citizens  stay  informed 
and  stay  involved. 

I  want  to  make  special  note  of  a  fel- 
low Mainer,  Leslie  Hendrickson,  a  Page 
I  appointed  from  my  hometown  of 
Waterville.  I  was  proud  that  Leslie  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address  at  this  morning  ceremony.  I 
would  also  like  to  recognize  Chris- 
topher Atwood  from  Old  Town,  Maine. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  I  ex- 
tend   to    each    of    you    our    profound 


thanks  for  your  assistance  to  us  over 
the  past  year,  and  wish  you  continued 
success  as  you  pursue  your  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Senate  Pages  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
Senate  Pages  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEMOCRAT  PAGES 

Mary  Ellen  Buford,  Little  Rock,  AR. 
Christopher  Atwood,  Old  Town.  ME. 
Slaten  Bickford.  Evergreen.  CO. 
Meaghan  Fitzgerald.  Tucson.  AZ. 
Marta  Lazovitz.  Haverford.  PA. 
Katherine  Lindsay.  Helena.  AR. 
Lyssa  McDonald.  Cape  Cod.  MA. 
Julie  Passa.  Drayton,  ND. 
Reida  Smith,  Bladenboro.  NC. 
Jessica  Zelman,  Buffalo,  NY. 
Jeff  Horwich,  Missoula,  MT. 
Matthew  Sugarman.  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ. 
Blythe  McCormack.  Rutland.  VT. 
Leslie  Hendrickson.  Waterville.  ME. 
Katrina  Moss,  Alexandria,  VA. 
Sara  Schrader.  Muskegon,  ML 

REPUBLICAN  PAGES 

Rosanna  Minchew,  Bethesda,  MD. 
Laura  Craven,  Charlotte,  NC. 
David  Gelles,  Kingston,  RI. 
Tonl  Malkovich.  Duluth.  MN. 
Haywood  Hamilton.  New  Albany.  MS. 
Kelly  Kindrick.  Portland.  OR. 
Chris  Jackson.  Louisville.  KY. 
Kelly  Evans.  Avon,  MN. 
Angela  Cook,  Trenton,  SC. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  January  27, 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,514,178,001,553.17.  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,314.87  as 
his  or  her  share  of  the  debt. 


•CUT  THE  ACT" 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  article  from 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  William  Raspberry  on  the 
subject  of  television  violence.  Mr. 
Raspberry  writes  about  the  research  of 
Arnold  Goldstein,  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Research  on  Aggression  at 
Syracuse  University.  Professor  Gold- 
stein has  done  extensive  research  in 
the  area  of  violence  and  its  impact  on 
youth.  His  research  conclusively  finds 
a  link  between  TV  violence  and  real- 
world  violence  and  supports  congres- 
sional efforts  to  curb  the  amount  of  vi- 
olence on  television. 

According  to  several  studies  submit- 
ted at  part  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's hearing  record,  television  vio- 
lence increased  during  the  1980's  both 
during  prime  time  and  during  chil- 
dren's television  hours.  Evidence  shows 
that  children  spend  more  time  watch- 
ing television  than  they  spend  in 
school.  For  example,  children  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  11  watch  television  an 
average  of  28  hours  per  week.  In  addi- 


tion, a  university  of  Pennsylvania 
study  documented  a  record  32  violent 
acts  per  hour  were  recorded  during 
children's  shows  in  1992.  The  American 
Psychological  Association  [APA]  also 
estimates  that  a  typical  child  will 
watch  8.000  murders  and  100,000  acts  of 
violence  before  finishing  elementary 
school. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  clear.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's column,  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  inaction,  and  to  join  with 
me  in  trying  to  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence on  television. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cut  the  Act 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Atlanta.- "In  my  field  of  psychology, 
there's  a  lot  of  ambiguity."  Arnold  P.  Gold- 
stein admits.  "But  after  a  while,  there's 
enough  research  to  say  we  have  a  fact." 

This,  he  says,  is  a  fact:  Television  violence 
begets  real-world  violence. 

Goldstein,  director  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Aggression  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, is  here  as  the  featured  consultant  at  a 
two-day  conference  on  school  violence.  He 
has  made  a  major  sideline  of  instructing  pro- 
fessionals— this  time  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Psychologists— 
in  ways  of  reducing  violence.  His  books  on 
teaching  social  skills  to  antisocial  youth— 
"skill  streaming,"  he  calls  it — are  respected 
across  the  nation. 

But  he  believes  his  work  would  be  a  good 
deal  easier  if  television  weren't  so  doggedly 
violent. 

"There's  just  no  question  of  the  effect  of 
television."  he  tells  me.  "Literally  hundreds 
of  studies  all  point  to  this  conclusion.  The 
only  people  who  seriously  question  the 
link— like  the  tobacco  industry  questioning 
the  link  between  cigarette  smoking  and  can- 
cer— are  the  TV  people  themselves,  and  even 
many  of  them  are  coming  around. 

Goldstein  lists  three  main  categories  of  ef- 
fects: the  aggression  effect,  the  victim  effect 
and  the  bystander  effect. 

The  first  includes  so-called  copycat  vio- 
lence. "There  are  188  separate  studies  involv- 
ing 244,000  viewers,  showing  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  viewers  will  become  more  ag- 
gressive, more  violent  after  watching  violent 
TV  shows.  Younger  children  are  affected 
more  than  older  ones,  boys  more  than  girls. 
In  terms  of  types  of  show,  the  violently  erot- 
ic are  the  worst." 

He  said  studies  show  that  there  is  more 
copying  of  violent  acts  when  the  violence  is 
justified  and/or  rewarded  in  the  script,  when 
it  involves  how-to  specifics  and  when  it  is 
shown  as  relatively  painless,  or  when  victims 
of  violence  are  shown  quickly  recovering 
from  their  injuries. 

The  "victim  effect"  principally  involves  an 
"increased  level  of  fearfulness  about  the 
world  in  general."  according  to  Goldstein. 
"What  troubles  me  most,  though,  is  the  by- 
stander effect.  You  know,  the  Kitty  Geno- 
vese  syndrome.  Televised  violence  increases 
the  degree  of  callousness  and  indifference  to 
actual  violence.  People  who  watch  TV  vio- 
lence become  less  helping  toward  the  victims 
of  violence  and  display  more  tolerance  for 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  aggression." 

Most  of  us  know — or  have  strongly  sus- 
pected—what Goldstein's  meta-analysis  of 
reams    of   studies   demonstrate.    Television 


knows  it,  too.  The  question  is  what  to  do 
about  it. 

For  Goldstein  the  answer  is  something 
short  of  official  censorship  but  "something 
beyond  the  tips-to-parents  advice — sitting 
with  your  children,  talking  about  the  vio- 
lence, monitoring  their  viewing,  that  sort  of 
thing."  But  he  doesn't  know  just  what. 

I  don't  either.  The  violence-content  label- 
ing recently  adopted  by  the  Industry  (follow- 
ing a  major  public  outcry  and  congressional 
hearings)  is  a  help,  but  principally  for  at- 
home  parents  of  small  children.  Older  chil- 
dren, including  "latchkey  kids"  who  baby-sit 
themselves  until  their  parents  get  home, 
won't  bother  with  the  labels — except,  per- 
haps, as  a  guide  to  which  are  the  really  cool 
shows. 

Various  channel-blocking  devices  could  be 
helpful  in  locking  out,  say,  certain  cable 
channels.  But  what  parent  would  take  the 
time  to  check  each  day's  listing  and  block 
out  specific  objectionable  shows  (assuming  it 
was  clear  which  shows  were  objectionable 
and  assuming  there  were  machines  capable 
of  such  selective  blocking)?  And  who,  in 
households  where  parents  can't  tape  to- 
night's "Jeopardy"  without  help  from  the 
kids,  would  program  those  machines? 
("Okay,  Mom,  I've  got  it  set  so  it'll  only  get 
PBS  and  the  'Gospel  Hour."  You  and  Dad 
have  a  nice  evening.") 

The  violent  influence  cited  by  Goldstein- 
he  says  there  are,  on  average,  eight  violent 
acts  per  prime-time  hour  on  television— may 
be  beyond  the  means  of  technology  to  con- 
trol. 

Indeed,  it's  hard  to  see  what,  within  the 
confines  of  the  First  Amendment,  might  con- 
trol it.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  alter- 
native is  a  boycott  of  sponsors  of  worst-of- 
fending programs.  But  there  are  two  prob- 
lems with  that.  First,  many  cable  shows  (in- 
cluding some  of  the  raunchiest  and  most 
gratutiously  violent  on  television)  are 
unsponsored.  And  second,  the  reason  TV  op- 
erators keep  bringing  us  this  stuff— which  is 
scaring  us,  numbering  us  and,  yes.  killing 
us — is  that  they  are  privy  to  our  dirty  little 
secret: 

We  want  it. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2019.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, a  report  of  the  summary  of  proposed 
and  enacted  rescissions  for  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1993;  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1976,  as  modified  by 
the  order  of  April  11,  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-2020.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  relative  to 
deferrals  of  budget  authority;  referred  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
as  modified  by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986.  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2021.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals:  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-348.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Iron  County. 
Michigan  relative  to  unfunded  mandates:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-349.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Dana  Point,  California  relative  to 
unfunded  mandates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-350.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intercounty  Association  of  Western  New 
York  relative  to  the  English  language:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-351.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
of  Plains,  Texas  relative  to  unfunded  man- 
dates; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-352.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  3 

"Whereas,  the  America.n  Revolution  and 
War  for  Independence  was  ultimately  de- 
clared citing  the  principle  "taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,"  and  there  are 
nearly  650,000  taxpaying  American  citizens  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  no  federal 
voting  representation  in  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  117  countries  in  the  world 
with  elected  national  legislatures,  the 
United  States  stands  alone  in  depriving  the 
residents  of  its  capital  a  voice  and  a  vote  in 
our  national  legislative  body:  and 

"Whereas,  District  of  Columbia  residents 
pay  more  federal  income  tax  per  capita  than 
the  residents  of  48  states,  and  more  in  local 
taxes  than  the  residents  of  any  state  in  the 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  District  of  Columbia's  per 
capita  income  is  $32,000,  exceeding  the  na- 
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tional  averagre  by  42  percent  and  is  well  posi- 
tioned for  growth  as  a  leader  in  a  number  of 
service  industries,  for  example,  law.  business 
services,  communications,  and  tourism;  and 

"Whereas.  District  of  Columbia  residents 
serve  disproportionately  in  the  military; 
have  served  in  all  wars  since  the  War  for 
Independence  and  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
had  more  casualties  than  10  states  and  more 
casualties  per  capita  than  47  states:  and 

"Whereas,  The  District  of  Columbia  sent 
more  soldiers  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  20 
states  (more  per  capita  than  all  but  four 
states),  and  yet  had  no  voting  representation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  Senate  when  Congress  approved  military 
Involvement;  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  creating  the  State  of  New 
Columbia  out  of  nonfederal  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia meets  all  statehood  requirements  tradi- 
tionally imposed  by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas.  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
639.000  residents,  nearly  as  many  or  more 
residents  than  six  states:  Wyoming  (465.000). 
Alaska  (552.000).  Vermont  (565.000).  North  Da- 
kota (641,000).  Delaware  (669.000).  and  South 
Dakota  (699.000)  with  each  state  possessing 
two  Senators;  and 

"Whereas,  Historically,  statehood  has  been 
granted  when  three  criteria  were  met:  (1)  the 
people,  through  some  democratic  process,  ex- 
press their  desire  to  become  a  state;  (2)  the 
people  accept  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment required  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  practiced  in  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  there  are  sufficient  people  and  eco- 
nomic resources  to  support  a  state;  and 

"Whereas.  District  of  Columbia  residents 
have  democratically  expressed  their  desire 
to  become  a  state  through  passage  of  a  state- 
hood referendum  (November  1980);  approval 
of  a  Constitution  by  district  delegates  (May 
1982);  transmittal  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
petition  for  statehood  (September  1983)  to 
Congress;  and  in  the  tradition  of  Tennessee 
in  1796.  election  of  their  petition  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  as  the  51st  state:  and 

"Whereas.  Statehood  will  provide  District 
of  Columbia  residents  with  federal  voting 
representation,  as  well  as  local  legislative, 
budgetary,  and  judicial  autonomy:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  CalifOTnia,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  Congress  to 
extend  statehood  to  Washington.  D.C;  and 
be  it  further 

'•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-353.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ulinois;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  63 

"Whereas.  The  number  of  unfunded  federal 
mandates  imposed  upon  the  states  by  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate  in  recent  years:  and 

"Whereas.  While  many  of  the  programs 
have  worthy  goals,  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequate  means  to  imple- 
ment them  has  placed  state  governments  in 
a  vice  that  threatens  to  squeeze  state  re- 
sources beyond  their  limits;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  short  run.  these  unfunded 
Riandates    have    placed    Illinois   and    other 


states  in  the  position  of  attempting  to  fund 
the  federal  requirements  with  diminishing 
amounts  of  available  revenue  or.  by  failing 
to  do  so,  jeopardizing  state  eligibility  for 
certain  federal  funds;  and 

"Whereas.  The  states  and  the  United 
States  Congress  should  engage  in  earnest 
discussions  to  resolve  the  difficult  pwsition 
that  states  have  been  forced  into  by  their  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  increased  numbers  of  un- 
funded federal  mandates:  and 

"Whereas.  If  unchecked,  this  trend  could 
eliminate  state  flexibility  to  effectively  deal 
with  local  problems  as  limited  state  re- 
sources are  diverted  to  funding  mandated 
programs:  and 

"Whereas.  Our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  must  display  their  understanding 
of  this  dilemma  and  work  with  state  govern- 
ments to  either  provide  relief  from  unfunded 
federal  mandates  or  to  appropriate  adequate 
resources  to  carry  them  out;  and 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly wish  to  personally  communicate  with 
the  members  of  the  Ulinois  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress  so  that  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington.  D.C.  may  fully 
understand  the  effects  that  the  actions  of 
the  federal  government  have  on  the  State  of 
Illinois,  especially  the  difficulties  they  im- 
pose upon  the  General  Assembly  in  its  ef- 
forts to  allocate  resources  to  a  number  of 
pressing  needs:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring  herein.  That 
we  hereby  invite  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
congressional  delegation  to  address  a  joint 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  regarding 
unfunded  federal  mandates;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member 
of  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation  as  a 
symbol  of  our  earnest  desire  to  work  to- 
gether to  reach  a  solution  that  will  benefit 
the  citizens  we  all  serve." 

POM-354.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the   State   of  Nebraska;   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"Legislative  Resolution  283 

"Whereas,  state  appropriations  for  feder- 
ally mandated  services  and  activities  in- 
crease annually  and  the  Legislature  needs  to 
be  apprised  of  any  forthcoming  federal  ac- 
tivities that  require  state  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  congressional  delega- 
tion shall  personally  report  to  and  invite  di- 
alog from  the  Legislature  regarding  and  fed- 
eral legislation  that  reduces  federal  funding 
for  any  existing  federally  mandated  activity 
or  service:  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  repwrt  shall  address  any 
federal  law  that  requires  a  new  activity  or 
service  of  the  state  that  is  not  funded  by  fed- 
eral appropriation.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Members  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  second  ses- 
sion: 

"1.  That  Nebraska's  congressional  delega- 
tion be  Invited  to  report  annually  to  the 
Legislature  on  federal  initiatives  requiring  a 
legislative  response. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  each  Ne- 
braska member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate." 

POM-355.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Roanoke  County. 
Virginia  relative  to  local  government  reve- 


nue resources;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-356.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Cruiser  Sailors  Association  relative  to 
American  Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-357.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Rockport,  In- 
diana relative  to  permanent  replacement 
workers:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-358.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

"House  Resolution  No.  1527 

"Whereas.  The  occurrence  of  violent  crime 
in  our  communities  continues  to  rise;  the  as- 
sistance of  the  federal  government  is  there- 
fore summoned;  and 

"Whereas.  Considerable  resources  have 
been  spent  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
(DEA)  in  an  attempt  to  keep  illegal  drugs 
out  of  American  society;  and 

"Whereas.  Drugs  and  violence  continue  to 
plague  our  communities:  and 

"Whereas.  Research  shows  that  the  State 
and  federal  governments  could  save  substan- 
tially if  the  emphasis  of  the  war  on  drugs 
was  switched,  in  some  cases,  from  incarcer- 
ation to  treatment:  and 

"Whereas.  Facts  provided  by  the  Chemical 
Dependency  Services  Network  which  support 
this  claim  show  3  out  of  4  offenders  test  posi- 
tive for  alcohol  andor  drugs  at  the  time  of 
arrest;  and 

"Whereas.  Illinois  pays  J17.250  per  offender 
per  year  in  prison  while  treatment  costs  only 
$1,500  to  $12,000  per  person  per  year;  and 

"Whereas,  If  2%  of  the  State's  33.000  in- 
mates received  treatment  instead  of  prison, 
over  $16  million  would  be  saved;  and 

"Whereas,  Arrest  rates  for  74%  of  the  of- 
fenders are  reduced  when  the  offender  under- 
goes substance  abuse  treatment;  and 

"Whereas.  For  every  $1  invested  in  treat- 
ment, the  State  saves  $11.64:  and 

"Whereas.  The  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  other  drugs  is  responsible  for  $1  of  every 
55  Medicaid  spends  on  hospital  costs:  and 

"Whereas,  Alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse 
costs  Illinois  $7  billion  a  year  in  decreased 
productivity:  and 

"Whereas,  With  the  State's  scarce  re- 
sources, we  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
"revolving  door"  for  offenders  who  re-enter 
the  criminal  justice  system  on  drug-related 
charges  because  their  addiction  has  not  been 
treated:  and 

"Whereas,  Treatment  is  not  an  easy  sen- 
tencing option  as  treatment  programs  de- 
mand that  clients  make  tough  changes,  forc- 
ing them  to  face  their  addiction  and  end 
their  criminal  activities:  treatment  is  an  im- 
portant part  of,  as  well  as  a  practical  and 
cost-effective  alternative  to,  incarceration; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  Illinois,  a  study  was  con- 
ducted by  Treatment  Alternatives  for  Spe- 
cial Clients  (TASC)  in  several  counties 
throughout  the  State  from  1990  through  1991; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  recidivism  rates  for  TASC 
clients  are  much  lower  than  non-TASC  cli- 
ents, and,  of  the  1,460  TASC  clients  placed  in 
treatment  Statewide  in  FY  1993,  only  5% 
were  terminated  for  rearrest  during  their 
TASC  sentence;  and 

"Whereas,  A  nation-wide  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  found  that 
TASC  clients  under  legal  coercion  tend  to  re- 
main in  both  residential  and  outpatient 
drug-free  treatment  modalities  six  to  seven 
weeks  longer  than  voluntary  clients,  a  find- 


ing usually  associated  with  better  treatment 
outcomes:  and 

"Whereas,  With  the  facts  clearly  proving 
the  savings  to  State  and  federal  govern- 
ments, an  attempt  should  be  made  to  treat 
those  people  who  can  be  helped  thus  opening 
more  prison  space  for  violent  offenders  and 
ultimately  saving  money:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Dlinois,  that  we  summon  the  Il- 
linois congressional  delegation  to  work  with 
the  Clinton  Administration  to  redirect  some 
of  its  federal  funds  to  enhance  local  drug 
treatment  centers;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  congressional  delegation." 

POM-359.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

"House  Resolution  No.  1509 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  Public  Law  93-43  on  June  18, 
1973,  which  provides  that  "the  remains  of 
(any  veteran,  and  certain  others)  may  be 
buried  in  any  open  national  cemetery  in  the 
National  Cemetery  System";  and 

"Whereas,  through  this  Public  law.  all  vet- 
erans, by  virtue  of  their  service  to  their 
country,  have  a  right  to  be  interred  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery:  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  Illinois  have  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  spaces  available:  Alton.  10; 
Camp  Butler.  6.712;  Danville,  8,209;  Mound 
City,  1.201;  Quincy.  70;  and  Rock  Island.  2.168; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  millions  of  Illinois 
veterans  who  have  the  right  to  interment  in 
a  national  cemetery;  and 

"Whereas,  after  the  remaining  18,000  ceme- 
tery spaces  in  Illinois  are  used,  the  families 
of  Illinois  veterans  will  have  to  go  out  of  the 
State  to  find  space  in  a  national  cemetery; 
and 

"Whereas,  when  a  deceased  veteran  is  in- 
terred a  long  distance  from  home,  the  veter- 
an's family  will  face  additional  hardship  in 
reaching  the  burial  site  and  may  be  unable 
to  visit  the  grave  and  show  their  respect:  and 

"Whereas,  the  families  of  veterans  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  aggrieved  that  there  is 
no  national  cemetery  near  the  Chicago  area, 
where  millions  of  veterans  live  with  their 
families:  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  existing  army  ceme- 
tery at  Fort  Sheridan  which  would  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  veterans  who  are  de- 
sirous of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  Chicago 
area:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  respectfully 
urge  our  federal  government  leaders  to  work 
together  to  designate  the  cemetery  at  Fort 
Sheridan  a  national  cemetery  for  use  by  all 
veterans:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  congressional  delegation." 

POM-360.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  4 

"Whereas,  the  federal  medicaid  program. 
California's  version  of  which  is  known  as 
Medi-Cal,  provides  various  health  care  serv- 
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ices,  including  nursing  home  services, 
through  a  combination  of  state  and  federal 
funds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  (OBRA)  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-506) 
and  Public  Law  102-568,  reduced  the  pension 
benefits  for  single  Medi-Cal-ellgible  veterans 
in  nursing  homes  providing  services  to  Medi- 
Cal  recipients  from  $1,015  per  month  to  $90 
per  month;  and 

"Whereas.  In  annual  terms  the  pension  was 
reduced  from  $12,180  per  year  to  $1,080  per 
year:  and 

"Whereas.  Title  VI  of  Public  Law  102-568 
states.  "(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  surviving 
spouse  having  no  child  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  apply  to  a  veteran  having  neither 
spouse  nor  child";  and 

"Whereas.  For  Medi-Cal-eligible  widows  of 
veterans  in  nursing  homes  providing  services 
to  Medi-Cal  recipients.  Public  Law  102-568  re- 
duced the  pension  from  $680  per  month  to  $90 
per  month,  an  annual  reduction  from  $8,160 
per  year  to  $1,080  per  year;  and 

"Whereas.  With  respect  to  a  veteran  or 
widow  who  uses  his  or  her  pension  to  pay  for 
nursing  home  care.  Public  Law  101-508  and 
Public  Law  102-568  effectively  shift  the  cost 
of  the  veteran's  and  widow's  care  from  the 
veteran's  pension  to  Medi-Cal;  and 

"Whereas.  Since  the  State  of  California 
pays  50  percent  of  the  Medi-Cal  costs  for 
nursing  home  care,  these  federal  provisions 
effectively  shift  these  costs  from  the  federal 
budget  to  California's  budget;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  provisions  that  re- 
duced the  veteran's  and  widow's  pension  ben- 
efits of  those  receiving  Medi-Cal-funded 
nursing  home  services  is  not  scheduled  to 
sunset  until  September  30.  1997;  and 

"Whereas.  The  pension  reduction  for  veter- 
ans costs  state  taxpayers  approximately 
$18,000,000  per  year  and  the  pension  reduction 
for  approximately  9.000  widows  of  veterans 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  an  additional 
$30,000,000  per  year,  thus  costing  the  veterans 
and  widows  and  the  other  taxpayers  of  this 
state  approximately  $48,000,000  per  year;  and 

"Whereas.  These  pension  benefit  reduc- 
tions may  become  applicable  to  many  of  this 
state's  2.600.000  veterans  in  future  years;  and 

"Whereas.  These  federal  veteran's  and  wid- 
ow's benefit  reduction  provisions  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Legislature  to  be  unfair  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  great  state:  and 

"Whereas.  In  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Abraham  Lincoln  who  stated. 
"Now  is  the  time  to  care  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  have  borne  the  battle," 
the  sunset  date  of  these  federal  provisions 
should  be  changed  from  September  30,  1997, 
to  September  30,  1993:  and 

"Whereas,  This  change  would  pravlde  com- 
fort and  aid  to  both  the  veterans  and  their 
widows  who  are  in  nursing  homes  by  return- 
ing their  pension  rights  provided  for  many 
years  by  Congressional  action,  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  pen- 
sion benefit  limitation  provisions  for  Medi- 
Cal-ellgible  veterans  and  widows  in  nursing 
homes  on  Sepember  30.  1993;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 


the  House  and  Senate  committees  on  veter- 
ans' affairs." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  1303.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  lo- 
cated at  402  East  State  Street  in  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house". 

H.R.  2223.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  525  Griffin  Street  in  Dal- 
las. Texas,  as  the  "A.  Maceo  Smith  Federal 
Building". 

H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  100  East  Fifth  Street  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  as  the  "Potter  Stewart 
United  States  Courthouse". 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  2559.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  601  East  12th  Street  in 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  as  the  "Richard 
Boiling  Federal  Building". 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  2868.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  600  Camp  Street  in  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  as  the  "John  Minor  Wis- 
dom Un<ted  States  Courthouse". 

H.R.  3186.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  located  in  Houma.  Louisi- 
ana, as  the  "George  Arceneaux,  Jr..  United 
States  Courthouse". 

H.R.  3356.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  under  construction  at  611 
Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana,  as 
the  "Edwin  Ford  Hunter.  Jr..  United  States 
Courthouse". 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Courthouse    in    Denver.    Colorado,    as    the 

'Byron  White  Federal  Courthouse",  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S  1206.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Frederick  C 
Murphy  Federal  Center". 

S  1314.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  located  in  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut  as  the  "Brien  McMahon  Federal 
Building". 

S.  1650.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  for  the  Extern  District  of 
Virginia  in  Alexandria.  Virginia,  as  the  "Al- 
bert V.  Bryan  United  States  Courthouse". 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CONRAD: 

S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solil  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  allow  States  to  regulate  the 
disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste  generated 
outside  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  SASSER; 

S.  1809.  A  bill  to  achieve  greater  coopera- 
tion from  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
international  organizations  for  the  payment 
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of  the  costs  Involved  in  the  development  and 
production  of  Theater  Missile  Defense  sys- 
tems: and  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  Theater  Missile  Defense 
Cooperation  Account:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  CONRAD: 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  allow  States  to 
regulate  the  disposal  of  municipal  solid 
waste  generated  outside  of  the  State, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

THE  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
state transportation  of  municipal  solid 
waste.  All  across  America,  the  trash  is 
stacking  up.  We  are  seeing  the  garbage 
merchants  of  America  try  to  find  new 
places  to  take  what  has  been  produced 
In  certain  States  that  have  pretty 
much  filled  their  landfills.  Now  they 
are  searching  for  new  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Where  are  they  going  to  dump  these 
mounds  and  mounds  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage? We  are  talking  about  some  15  to 
18  million  tons  that  are  now  moving 
across  State  borders  every  year.  That 
number  is  doing  nothing  but  growing. 
Already  the  target  States  have  become 
quite  clear.  They  are  looking  at  a 
State  like  mine,  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, large  vast  acreage,  low  popu- 
lation. They  are  looking  at  States  like 
the  State  of  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
They  are  looking  at  Montana;  they  are 
looking  at  South  Dakota;  they  are 
looking  at  the  heartland  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  States  ought  to  have  an  ability 
to  make  a  decision  on  what  comes  into 
their  States.  That  is  fundamental.  Cur- 
rently, whenever  a  State  takes  action, 
lawsuits  are  brought  and  the  argument 
is  made  that  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  State  can- 
not do  anything  to  inhibit  what  moves 
in  interstate  commerce.  They  cannot 
do  anything  unless  the  Congress  takes 
action. 

That  is  what  my  bill  is  all  about — al- 
lowing the  States  to  take  action.  It 
seems  abundantly  fair  and  reasonable 
that  a  State  ought  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  sort  of  waste  comes  into  its 
borders,  what  is  dumped  there  and  how 
it  is  treated. 

Mr.  President,  you  as  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  I  think  would  be 
among  the  first  to  recognize  that  a 
Governor  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
certain  shipments  are  brought  into  the 
State  that  that  Governor  presides  over. 
My  legislation  provides  for  that. 

Second,  my  legislation  provides  that 
the   entire   affected   local   community 


ought  to  make  a  decision  on  what 
comes  into  that  town  or  that  city. 
Right  now  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
a  very  small  town— in  my  State,  we 
have  four  towns  that  are  incorporated 
that  have  10  people  or  less  in  them — 
might  make  a  decision  that  affects  a 
much  larger  community  very  close  by. 
My  legislation  says  the  Governor  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  determination  on 
what  the  affected  community  is  and 
that  affected  community  should  make 
a  determination  on  what  comes  into  it. 

Third,  my  legislation  provides  that 
there  ought  to  be  full  disclosure  before 
any  permit  is  granted  for  interstate 
waste.  What  are  the  economic  implica- 
tions? What  are  the  environmental  ef- 
fects? What  are  the  long-term  plans  of 
the  company  that  is  pursuing  a  waste 
permit? 

We  have  seen  examples  around  the 
country  where  a  local  entity  would  get 
a  permit  for  a  landfill  and  then  a  large 
out-of-State  interest  would  come  in 
and  buy  that  local  entity,  greatly  ex- 
pand the  permit,  and  there  was  very 
little  that  could  be  done  at  the  local 
level.  That  should  not  be  the  case.  The 
local  community  ought  to  know  what 
is  the  future  plan  before  any  permit  is 
granted. 

In  addition,  they  ought  to  have  fi- 
nancial disclosure.  What  is  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  company?  What  is 
the  ability  of  that  company  to  assure 
that  the  proper  environmental  and 
health  standards  are  pursued? 

Finally,  there  ought  to  be  full  disclo- 
sure on  the  background  of  the  compa- 
nies that  are  seeking  these  permits. 
What  is  their  history  of  violation  of 
the  terms  of  permits  that  have  been 
granted  to  them  in  other  locations? 
That  ought  to  be  made  known  to  local 
and  State  authorities  before  any  per- 
mits are  granted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce this  bill  which  I  think  is  the 
toughest  bill  on  interstate  waste  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  do  it  because  local  units  of 
government.  States  and  communities 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  protect 
themselves.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  decisions  on  what  is  going  to 
come  into  their  cities  and  States,  and 
they  ought  to  have  full  disclosure  of 
what  it  all  means.  That  is  what  this 
legislation  provides. 

I  have  already  talked  to  Senator 
Coats,  of  Indiana,  who  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  this  area,  and  have  asked  him  to 
give  close  consideration  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  also  that  we  move  forward 
with  those  who  are  in  States  that, 
frankly,  are  surplus  producers  of  waste 
so  that  we  can  reach  some  agreement 
in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1806 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  REGULATE  OUT-OF- 
STATE  WASTE. 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6941  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  <0U.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STATES  TO 
REGL1ATE  MUNICIPAL  SOUO 
WASTE  GENERATED  IN  ANOTHER 
STATE. 

"(a)  AuTHORrrv  to  Regulate.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  State  is  authorized 
to  enact  and  enforce  a  State  law  that  regu- 
lates the  treatment,  incineration,  and  dis- 
posal of  municipal  solid  waste  generated  in 
another  State. 

"(2)  Authorities.— A  State  law  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  may  include  provisions  for— 

"(A)  the  im[>06itlon  of  a  ban  or  limit  on 
the  importation  of  municipal  solid  waste 
generated  outside  of  the  State:  and 

"(B)  the  collection  of  differential  fees  or 
other  charges  for  the  treatment,  inciner- 
ation, or  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste 
generated  in  another  State. 

"(b)  Local  Government  approval.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  as  otherwise  p:.-ovlded  under 
State  law,  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  land- 
fill, incinerator,  or  other  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility in  a  State  may  not  accept  fol"  treat- 
ment, incineration,  or  disposal  any  munici- 
pal solid  waste  generated  outside  of  the 
State  unless  the  owner  or  operator  has  ob- 
tained a  written  authorization  to  accept  the 
waste  from — 

"(A)  the  affected  local  government;  and 

"(B)  any  affected  local  solid  waste  plan- 
ning unit  established  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
the  Sute. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  an  owner  or  operator  of 
a  landfill,  incinerator,  or  other  waste  dis- 
posal facility  that — 

"(1)  otherwise  complies  with  all  applicable 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  facility  Is  lo- 
cated relating  to  the  treatment.  Inciner- 
ation, or  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste; 
and 

"(11)  during  1992,  accepted  for  treatment, 
incineration,  or  disposal  municipal  solid 
waste  generated  outside  of  the  State. 

"(B)  Existing  authorizations.— An  owner 
or  operator  of  a  facility  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  who,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  obtained  a  written  authoriza- 
tion from — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  official  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  (as  determined  by 
the  State);  and 

"(11)  any  affected  local  solid  waste  plan- 
ning unit  established  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
the  State. 

to  carry  out  the  treatment,  incineration,  or 
disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste  generated 
outside  of  the  State  shall,  during  the  appli- 
cable period  of  the  authorization,  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(C)  FACiLrriES  under  construction.— If, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  appropriate  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  (as  determined  by  the  State)  and  any 
affected  local  solid  waste  planning  unit  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  law  of  the  State  is- 
sued a  written  authorization  for  a  facility 
that  is  under  construction,  or  is  to  be  con- 
structed, to  accept  for  treatment,  inciner- 
ation, or  disposal  municipal  solid  waste  gen- 
erated outside  of  the  State,  at  such  time  as 


the  construction  is  completed,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  facility  shall  be  considered  to 
be  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  applicable  period  of 
the  authorization. 

"(3)  Expansion  of  faciljties.- An  owner 
or  operator  who  expands  a  landfill.  Inciner- 
ator, or  other  waste  disposal  facility  shall  be 
required  to  obtain  the  applicable  authoriza- 
tions required  under  paragraph  (1)  prior  to 
accepting  for  treatment,  incineration,  or  dis- 
posal municipal  solid  waste  that  is  generated 
outside  of  the  State. 

"(4)  Prior  disclosure.— Prior  to  formal 
action  with  respect  to  an  authorization  to 
receive  municipal  solid  waste  or  incinerator 
ash  generated  outside  of  the  State,  the  af- 
fected local  government  and  the  affected 
local  solid  waste  planning  unit  shall— 

"(A)  require  and  make  readily  available  to 
the  Governor,  adjoining  Indian  tribes,  and 
other  interested  persons  for  inspection  and 
copying,  fi-om  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
facility  seeking  the  authorization— 

"(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  planned  facil- 
ity. Including  a  description  of  the  facility 
size,  ultimate  waste  capacity,  and  antici- 
pated monthly  and  yearly  waste  quantity  to 
be  handled: 

"(11)  a  map  of  the  facility  site  that  indi- 
cates— 

"(I)  the  location  of  the  facility  in  relation 
to  the  local  road  system  and  topographical 
and  hydrological  features:  and 

"(11)  any  buffer  zones  and  facility  units  to 
be  acquired  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
facility; 

"(ill)  a  description  of  the  then  current  en- 
vironmental characteristics  of  the  site.  In- 
cluding Information  regarding— 

"(I)  ground  water  resources:  and 

"(II)  alterations  that  may  be  necessitated 
by  or  occur  as  a  result  of  the  facility; 

"(iv)  a  description  of— 

"(I)  appropriate  environmental  controls  to 
be  utilized  on  the  site.  Including  run-on  or 
run-off  management,  air  pollution  control 
devices,  source  separation  procedures,  meth- 
ane monitoring  and  control,  landfill  covers, 
liners,  leachate  collection  systems,  and  mon- 
itoring and  testing  programs;  and 

"(II)  any  waste  residuals  generated  by  the 
facility,  including  leachate  or  ash,  and  the 
planned  management  of  the  residuals: 

"(V)  a  description  of  the  site  access  con- 
trols to  be  employed,  and  roadway  improve- 
ments to  be  made,  by  the  owner  or  operator, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  timing  and  extent  of 
increased  local  truck  traffic; 

"(vi)  a  list  of  all  required  Federal,  State, 
and  local  permits  required  to  operate  the 
landfill  and  receive  waste  generated  outside 
of  the  State: 

"(vii)  estimates  of  the  personnel  require- 
ments of  the  facility,  including  Information 
regarding  the  probable  skill  and  education 
levels  required  for  jobs  at  the  facility  that 
distinguishes  between  employment  statistics 
for  pre-  and  post-operational  levels: 

"(vilDd)  information  with  respect  to  any 
violations  of  regulations  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator, or  subsidiaries; 

"(11)  the  disposition  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings taken  with  respect  to  the  viola- 
tions; and 

"(III)  corrective  action  and  rehabilitation 
measures  taken  as  a  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings; 

"(ix)  Information  required  by  SUte  law  to 
be  provided  with  respect  to  gifts,  contribu- 
tions, and  contracts  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor to  any  elected  or  appointed  public  offi- 
cial, agency,  institution,  business,  or  charity 
located  within  the  affected  local  area  to  be 
served  by  the  facility; 


"(X)  information  required  by  State  law  to 
be  provided  by  the  owner  or  operator  with 
respect  to  compliance  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor with  the  State  solid  waste  management 
plan  in  effect  pursuant  to  section  4007; 

"(xl)  Information  with  respect  to  the 
source  and  amount  of  capital  required  to 
construct  and  operate  the  facility  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  provided  under 
clauses  (1)  through  (vii);  and 

"(xli)  Information  with  respect  to  the 
source  and  amount  of  insurance,  collateral, 
or  bond  secured  by  the  applicant  to  meet  all 
Federal  and  State  requirements: 

"(B)  provide  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, including  at  least  1  public  hearing; 
and 

"(C)  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  formal 
action- 

"(1)  publish  notice  of  the  action  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation:  and 

"(li)  notify  the  Governor,  adjoining  local 
governments,  and  any  adjoining  Indian 
tribes. 

"(c)  Designation  of  affected  Local  Gov- 
ernment.—Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  designate  the  type  of  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  that  shall  serve  as 
the  affected  local  government  with  respect 
to  authorizing  a  facility  to  accept  for  treat- 
ment, incineration,  or  disposal  of  municipal 
solid  waste  generated  outside  of  the  State.  If 
the  Governor  of  a  State  fails  to  make  a  des- 
ignation by  the  date  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, the  affected  local  government  shall 
be  the  public  body  with  primary  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  or  use  of  the  land  on  which  the 
facility  is  located. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNS.- As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)     AFFECTED     local    GOVERNMENT.— The 

term  'affected  local  government'  means  the 
elected  officials  of  the  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  In  which  a  facility  for  the  treat- 
ment, incineration,  or  disposal  of  municipal 
solid  waste  is  located  (as  designated  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)). 

"(2)  AFFECTED  LOCAL  SOLID  WASTE  PLAN- 
NINO  UNIT.— The  term  'affected  local  solid 
waste  planning  unit'  means  a  planning  unit 
established  pursuant  to  State  law  that  has— 

"(A)  jurisdiction  over  the  geographic  area 
in  which  a  facility  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  located:  and 

"(B)  authority  relating  to  solid  waste  man- 
agement planning. 

"(3)  Governor.— The  term  'Governor' 
means  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  the  equiva- 
lent official  of  the  State  If  the  State  does  not 
have  a  Governor. 

"(4)  MLTJICIPAL  SOLID  WASTE.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'municipal 
solid  waste'  means  refuse,  and  any  non- 
hazardous  residue  generated  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  refuse,  generated  by— 

"(i)  the  general  public;  or 

"(11)  a  residential,  commercial,  or  indus- 
trial source  (or  any  combination  of  the 
sources). 

"(B)  COMPOSITION.— The  term  includes 
refuse  that  consists  of  paper,  wood,  yard 
waste,  plastic,  leather,  rubber,  or  other  com- 
bustible or  noncombustlble  material  such  as 
metal  or  glass  (or  any  combination  of  the 
materials). 

"(C)  Exclusions.— The  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(i)  hazardous  waste  identified  pursuant  to 
section  3001; 

"(ii)  waste  resulting  from  an  action  taken 
pursuant  to  section  104  or  106  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9604  or  9606); 


"(ill)  any  material  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recycling  or  reclamation: 

"(iv)  waste  generated  in  the  provision  of 
service  in  interstate,  intrastate,  foreign,  or 
overseas  air  transportation; 

"(V)  Industrial  waste  (Including  debris 
from  construction  or  demolition)  that  is  not 
identical  to  municipal  solid  waste  In  com- 
position and  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics: and 

"(Vi)  medical  waste  that  Is  segregated  from 
municipal  solid  waste". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEFLIN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  authorize 
each  State  and  certain  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  municipal  solid  waste  gen- 
erated within,  or  imported  into,  the 
State  or  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  RES.  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.J.  Res.  146,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  1,  1994,  through  May  7, 
1994,  as  "National  Walking  Week." 

S.  RES.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  Res.  69,  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  require  that  a  financial  im- 
pact statement  be  included  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  each  bill  or  joint 
resolution  reported  by  any  commit- 
tee— except  those  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — showing  the  financial 
impact  that  any  Federal  mandates  in 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  would  have 
on  States  and  local  governments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1286  proposed  to  S.  1281,  an 
original  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
related  agencies,  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  of  international  broad- 
casting activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Dorgan],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1286  proposed  to  S.  1281, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1286  proposed  to  S. 
1281.  supra. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1286  proposed  to  S. 
1281.  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1287 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Roth)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1281)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  related  agencies,  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  of  international  broad- 
casting activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Od  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing- section: 

SEC.  714.  BILATERAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL LENDING  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  COLLATERAUZED  BY  PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS,  MINERALS,  OR 
OTHER  COMMODITIES. 

(a)  UNrrED  States  action.— (l)  Imme- 
diately upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  all  bilateral  loans 
or  credits  extended  by  the  United  States  to 
g^overnment  and  nongovernment  entitles  of 
the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  must  be  collateralized  by  reserves  of 
petroleum  products,  minerals,  or  other  com- 
modities and  any  revenues  earned  from  the 
sales  thereof. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  1994, 
and  not  later  than  January  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  certify  to  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  all  bilateral  loans  or  credits 
extended  to  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  all  opportunities  to 
seek  collateral  for  such  loans  or  credits  have 
been  considered  and  that,  in  the  case  of  such 
loans  which  are  not  collateralized,  such 
states  are  adhering  to  the  debt  repayment 
schedules  stipulated  by  the  terms  of  such 
loans  or  credits. 

(3)  If  the  President  cannot  certify  that  the 
conditions  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
state  or  entity  in  such  state  have  been  met, 
then  no  further  bilateral  loans  or  credits  to 
that  state  of  entity  in  such  state  shall  be  ex- 
tended in  that  calendar  year. 

(b)  Multilateral  actions.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall— 

(1)  certify  that  each  independent  state  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  the 
debt  repayment  schedules  stipulated  by  mul- 
tilateral lending  institutions;  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  state  or  entity  in 
such  state  that  is  not  adhering  to  such 
schedules,  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  Instruct  the  United  States  executive 
directors  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  to  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  propose  that  such  institutions 
establish  policies  in  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  any  credit,  or  the  Issuance  of  any 


guarantee  with  respect  to  any  credit,  in  that 
calendar  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
that  state  or  entities  in  such  state  unless 
such  credits  or  guarantees  are  collateralized 
by  reserves  of  petroleum  products,  minerals, 
or  other  commodities  and  any  revenues 
earned  from  the  sales  thereof. 

(c)  Use  of  Collateral.— With  respect  to 
all  bilateral  and  multilateral  loans  for  which 
collateral  is  obtained,  such  collateral  shall 
be  converted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  unduly 
disrupt  the  underlying  markets  of  the  rel- 
evant commodity. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  loans  made  ex- 
plicitly for  humanitarian  purposes  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  terms  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Exception: 

(e)  DEFiNrriONS.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  to  that  term  by  section  3  of  the  FREE- 
DOM Support  Act  (22  U.S.C.  5801);  and 

(2)  the  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  (including  any  natural  liq- 
uid and  any  natural  gas  liquid  product). 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1288 

Mr.  ROTH  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Senate  finds  that  in  the  post-Cold  War 
period,  the  international  community  expects 
the  United  Nations  to  play  a  larger  role,  par- 
ticularly in  peacekeeping  operations  that 
may.  on  occasion,  require  the  use  of  force 
against  determined  agrgressors; 

That  in  the  past  five  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  engaged  in  more  peacekeeping  oi>- 
erations  than  in  the  preceding  forty. 

That  the  Security  Council  is  the  U.N.  body 
chiefly  responsible  for  matters  of  peace  and 
security; 

That  the  United  Nations  structure  and  the 
Security  Council's  roster  of  permanent  mem- 
bers have  remained  largely  unchanged  since 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  almost  half 
a  century  ago; 

That  Japan  and  Germany,  as  the  world's 
second  and  third  largest  economies,  respec- 
tively, have  attained  levels  of  global  reach 
and  influence  equal  to  or  surpassing  current 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council; 

That  both  Japan  and  Germany  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  gain  permanent 
membership  in  the  Security  Council; 

That  any  country  accorded  permanent 
membership  must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
responsibilities  of  such  status,  including  par- 
ticipation in  any  U.N.  military  operations; 

That  according  permanent  membership  to 
nations  not  capable  of  carrying  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities will  allow  those  countries  to 
play  a  central  role  in  shaping  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  which  could  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  and  other  troops,  but  in 
which  their  own  forces  could  play  no  part; 

That,  currently,  in  both  Japan  and  Ger- 
many the  prevailing  view  is  that  each  coun- 
try is  prohibited  from  carrying  out  all  the 
responsibilities  that  permanent  membership 
entails  and  appears  reluctant  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  gain  those  capabilities; 

That  in  Japan's  case,  further  reconcili- 
ation with  Its  Asian  neighbors  who  suffered 
during  the  World  War  II  period  is  rec- 
ommended; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

(1)  In  principle,  the  United  States  should 
support  both  Japan  and  Germany  in  their 


wish  to  gain  permanent  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council;  but 

(2)  Neither  Japan  nor  Germany  should  be 
admitted  as  permanent  members  until  they 
are  capable  of  discharging  the  full  range  of 
responsibilities  accepted  by  all  current  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1289 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mrs.  Kassebaum  for 
herself,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 
Mr.  Byrd)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  in  the  last  decade  applications  for  asy- 
lum have  greatly  exceeded  the  original  5,000 
annual  limit  provided  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  with  more  than  150,000  asylum  applica- 
tions filed  in  FY  93.  and  the  backlog  of  cases 
growing  to  the  current  level  of  355,000; 

(2)  this  Hood  of  asylum  claims  has 
swamped  the  system,  creating  delays  in  the 
processing  of  applications  of  up  to  several 
years; 

(3)  the  delay  in  processing  asylum  claims 
due  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  has  con- 
tributed to  numerous  problems,  including: 

(A)  an  abuse  of  the  asylum  laws  by  fraudu- 
lent applicants  whose  primary  interest  is  ob- 
taining work  authority  in  the  United  States 
while  their  claim  languishes  in  the  back- 
logged  asylum  processing  system; 

(B)  the  growth  of  alien  smuggling  oper- 
ations, often  involving  organized  crime; 

(C)  a  drain  on  limited  resources  resulting 
from  the  high  cost  of  processing  frivolous 
asylum  claims  through  our  multi-layered 
system;  and 

(D)  an  erosion  of  public  support  for  asy- 
lum; 

(4)  Asylum,  a  safe  haven  protection  for 
aliens  abroad  who  cannot  return  home,  has 
been  perverted  by  some  aliens  who  use  asy- 
lum claims  to  circumvent  our  immigration 
and  refugee  laws  and  procedures; 

(5)  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our  asylum 
law  and  procedures  is  required  to  address 
these  problems. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  asylum  is  a  process  intended  to  protect 
certain  aliens  in  the  United  States  who,  be- 
cause of  events  occurring  after  their  arrival 
here,  cannot  safely  return  home; 

(2)  persons  outside  their  country  of  nation- 
ality who  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution if  they  return  should  apply  for  refu- 
gee status  with  the  local  UNHCR,  or  other 
relevant  international  organization,  office  or 
at  one  of  our  refugee  processing  centers 
abroad,  if  possible; 

(3)  the  immigration,  refugee  and  asylum 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed 
to  provide: 

(A)  a  procedure  for  the  expeditious  exclu- 
sion of  asylum  applicants  who  arrive  at  a 
port-of-entry  with  fraudulent  documents,  or 
no  documents,  and  make  a  non-credible 
claim  of  asylum;  and 

(B)  the  immigration,  refugee,  and  asylum 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed 
to  provide  for  a  streamlined  affirmative  asy- 
lum processing  system  for  asylum  applicants 
who  make  their  application  after  they  have 
entered  the  United  States. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1290 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.   Coats,   and  Mr.   Brown)  proposed  an 


amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .     CHINESE     FLEEING     COERCIVE     POPU- 
LA-nON  CONTROL  POUCIES. 

(1)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (42)(A)  of  section 
101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42)(A)),  all  adjudicators 
of  asylum  or  refugee  status  shall  give  fullest 
possible  consideration  to  applications  from 
nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  ujwn  re- 
turn to  that  country  because  they  refuse  to 
abort  a  pregnancy  or  resist  surgical  steriliza- 
tion in  violation  of  Chinese  Communist 
Party  directives  on  papulation,  or  who  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  experienced  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  such  refusal,  if  such  re- 
fusal is  or  was  undertaken  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  priority  assigned  to  such 
directives  by  all  levels  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  full  awareness  of  the  severe 
consequences  which  may  be  impxjsed  for  vio- 
lation of  such  directives. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  urgent  priority  assigned 
to  the  "one  couple,  one  child"  policj  by  high 
level  Chinese  Communist  Party  officials  and 
local  party  cadres  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  the 
severe  consequences  commonly  imposed  for 
violations  of  that  policy,  which  are  regarded 
as  "political  dissent,"  refusal  to  abort  or  to 
be  sterilized,  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  po- 
litical defiance  justifying  a  "well-founded 
fear  of  persecution"  sufficient  to  establish 
refugee  status  under  ptaragraph  (42)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42)(A)). 

(3)  All  other  factors  which  may  contribute 
to  a  determination  of  asylum  or  refugee  sta- 
tus in  such  cases  are  to  be  given  additional 
weight  by  asylum  and  refugee  adjudicators, 
such  factors  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
overt  pwlitical  activities  while  in  the  United 
States  or  third  countries,  membership  in  an 
ethnic  or  religious  minority,  family  back- 
ground and  history,  or  suspicion  of 
"counterrevolutionary"  activities  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  officials. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  necessitate  a  grant  of  asylum  or 
refugee  status  to  any  individual  who  is  ineli- 
gible for  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)). 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  within  30  days  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  promulgate  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as— 

(A)  Shifting  the  burden  of  providing,  in 
each  individual  case,  facts  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  of  asylum  or  refugee  status 
as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
from  any  person  making  such  claim  of  asy- 
lum or  refugee  status  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; or 

(B)  Requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
prove such  claim  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
facts  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  of  refu- 
gee or  asylum  status  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  by  any  person 
making  such  claim. 

(7)  The  number  of  persons  receiving  pwllti- 
cal  status  solely  because  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  1.000  in  any  fis- 
cal year. 

(8)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  grant  political  asylum  to  any  per- 
son claiming  to  qualify  under  subsection  (a) 
if  the  Attorney  General  proves  by  clear  and 


convincing  evidence  that  such  p)erson  has 
claimed  such  status  solely  for  the  purpxjses 
of  evading  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

(9)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enr^-.-tment  of  this  Act. 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  all  adjudicators  of  asylum  or  ref- 
ugee status  shall  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  every  case,  administrative  or  judi- 
cial proceeding,  or  appeal  that  is  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  to  any 
claim  that  arises  on  or  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  CONDl- 
■nONS  WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA 
SHOULD  MEET  TO  CONTINUE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE NONDISCRIMINATORY  MOST- 
FAVOREDNATION  TREATMENT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  should  not  continue 
to  be  accorded  non-discriminatory  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  by  the  United 
States,  unless  the  President  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try— 

(1)  has  taken  appropriate  actions  to  begin 
adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  China  and 
Tibet; 

(2)  is  allowing  unrestricted  emigration  of 
the  citizens  who  desire  to  leave  China  for 
reasons  of  p>olitical  or  religious  persecution 
to  join  family  members  abroad,  or  for  other 
valid  reasons; 

(3)  has  provided  as  acceptable  accounting 
and  release  of— 

(A)  Chinese  citizens  detained,  accused,  or 
sentenced  as  a  result  of  the  nonviolent  ex- 
pression of  their  political  beliefs  in  relation 
to  events  which  occurred  during  and  after 
the  violent  repression  of  demonstrations  in 
Tiananmen  Square  on  June  4.  1989;  and 

(B)  other  citizens  detained,  accused,  or  sen- 
tenced for  the  nonviolent  expression  of  their 
political  beliefs  or  for  peacefully  exercising 
their  internationally  guaranteed  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  association,  and  assem- 
bly; 

(4)  has  taken  effective,  verifiable  action  to 
prevent  expwrt  of  products  to  the  United 
States  manufactured  wholly  or  in  pa.rt  by 
convict,  forced,  or  indentured  labor  and  has 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  signed  on  August  7.  1992.  by 
allowing,  without  limitation  or  restriction, 
United  States  Customs  officials  to  visit 
places  suspected  of  producing  such  goods  for 
export;  and 

(5)  has  made  overall  significant  progress 
in- 

'A)  ceasing  religious  persecution  and  lift- 
ing restrictions  on  freedom  of  religious  belief 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Tibet; 

(B)  releasing  leaders  and  members  of  reli- 
gious groups  detained,  imprisoned,  or  under 
house  arrest  for  expression  of  their  religious 
beliefs; 

(C)  ceasing  financial  and  other  incentives 
to  encourage  non-Tibetans  to  relocate  in 
Tibet,  including  development  and  other 
projects  which  bring  in  substantial  numbers 
of  non-Tibetan  workers; 

(D)  ceasing  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices  which  restrict  and  unreason- 
ably burden  American  business; 

(E)  providing  United  States  exporters  fair 
access  to  Chinese  markets,  including  lower- 


ing tariffs,  removing  nontariff  barriers,  and 
increasing  the  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  and  services; 

(F)  adhering  to  the  guidelines  and  piaram- 
eters  of  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime and  the  controls  adopted  by  the  Nu- 
clear Suppliers  Group  and  the  Australian 
Group  on  Chemical  and  Biological  Arms; 

(G)  adhering  to  the  Joint  Declaration  on 
Hong  Kong  that  was  entered  into  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China; 

(H)  cooperating  with  United  States  efforts 
to  obtain  an  acceptable  accounting  of  United 
States  military  personnel  who  are  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  in — 

(i)  the  Korean  conflict;  or 

(ii)  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

(I)  ceasing  the  jamming  of  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts:  and 

(J)  providing  international  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  groupw  access  to  prisoners, 
trials,  and  places  of  detention. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1292 

Mr.  KERRY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows; 

Technical  amendments  to  s.  1281 

SEC.  101(b).  LIMITATIONS. 

In  subsection  101(b)(l)<A).  p>age  8.  line  8, 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; 

In  subsection  101(b)(1)(B).  page  8.  line  13. 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; 

In  subsection  101(b)(2).  p>age  8.  line  20. 
strike  "available"  and  insert  "appro- 
priated"; and 

In  subsection  101(b)(3).  page  9.  line  1.  strike 
"available",  and  insert  "appropriated". 

SEC.    104.    MIGRA-nON    AND    REFUGEE    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

In  subsection   (A)(1)(B).   page   12,   line   13, 
strike      "available"     and     insert     "appro- 
priated". 
SEC.  114.  INTERNA'nONAL  U'HGA'nON  FUND. 

Strike  the  two  sentences  starting  on  page 
18,  line  3  and  ending  on  page  18,  line  7  (viz., 
"The  ILF  shall  be  available  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts.  Amounts  so 
provided  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.")  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"The  ILF  may  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  Funds  otherwise  available 
to  the  Department  for  the  purpwses  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  credited  to  the  ILF.". 
SEC.  115.  PROHIBITION  ON  DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

In  subsection  (b).  on  page  21,  line  4,  strike 
"on"  and  insert  "of;  and 

In  subsection  (d).  on  page  23.  line  1.  strike 
"OF"  and  insert  "AND". 

SEC.    lis.    EMERGE.NCIES    IN    THE    DIPLOMATIC 
AND  CONSLOAR  SERVICE. 

Insert  after  "striking"  the  following: 
""and  the  Foreign  Service";  and  by  strik- 
ing". 

SEC.  118.  VISAS. 

In  section  118(a)(3).  on  p>age  25.  line  10. 
strike  "$56,000,000"  and  insert  "$107,500,000"; 
and 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  on  page  25. 
after  line  10.  add  the  following  new  paara- 
graph: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  18, 
1856  (Revised  Statutes  1726-28;  22  U.S.C.  2212- 
14)  concerning  accounting  for  consular  fees 
shall  not  apply  to  fees  collected  under  this 
subsection.". 
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SSC  lit.  ROLE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVK'E  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

Strike  everything  after  the  section  title 
and  Insert  the  following: 

Chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  chapter  title,  by  srlking  "Foreign 
Service  Institute,"; 

(2)  in  section  701  (22  U.S.C.  4021)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  section  title  and  insert- 
ing "Institution  for  Training."; 

(B)  in  subsection  701(a)— 

(I)  by  striking  "the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  the  "Institute")"  and  inserting  "an  insti- 
tution or  center  for  training  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "institu- 
tion")"; and 

(II)  by  striking  "Institute"  and  inserting 
"Institution"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  special  professional  foreign  af- 
fairs training  and  instruction  of  employees 
of  foreign  governments  through  the  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Training  and  instruction  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  on  a  reimbursable  or  ad- 
vance-of-funds  basis.  Such  reimbursements 
or  advances  to  the  Department  of  State  may 
be  provided,  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  by  a  foreigrn  govern- 
ment and  shall  be  credited  to  the  currently 
available  applicable  appropriation  account. 

"(3)  Training  should  be  made  available  in 
the  first  Instance  to  officials  from  newly 
emerging  democratic  nations,  and  then  to 
other  nations  as  deemed  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  authorities  of  section  704  shall 
apply  to  training  and  instruction  provided 
under  this  section."; 

(3)  in  subsection  701(b)  and  sections  702, 
704,  705,  and  707,  by  striking  "Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute"  and  "Institute"  wherever  they 
appear  and  Inserting  "Institution". 

SEC.  IJl.  UNDER  SECRETARY  AND  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  POSITIONS. 

In  subsection  (b),  on  page  32,  line  24,  insert 
"of  before  "title";  and 
In  subsection  (e),  on  page  35,  line  5,  strike, 

"OF  NEW  OFFICE". 

SEC.  133.  REDESIGNATION  OF  POSITION  AS  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN  RIGHTS,  AND  LABOR 

Strike  subsection  (b)  on  page  38; 
Redesignate  subsection  (c)  on  page  38  as 
"(b)";  and 
In  the  newly  redesignated  subsection  (b), 

strike  "OF  NEW  OFFICE". 

SEC.  J42.  WAIVER  OF  LIMITATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS. 

In  subsection  (a),  page  48,  line  16,  strike 
"arise  from"  and  insert  "in  circumstances 
where  there  is  in  effect". 

SEC.  147.  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  STUDYING  ABROAD. 

In  subsection  (b),  page  52,  line  6,  insert  the 
following  after  "enrolled":  ",  with  the  allow- 
able travel  expense  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  school  in  the  United 
States". 

SEC.  154.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATOR  AND 
INTERPRETER  CAREER  SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 

In  subsection  (e),  on  page  64,  line  2,  strike 
"(1)"; 

In  subsection  (e),  on  page  64,  line  9,  strike 
the  entire  line  and  insert  "(f)  Use  of 
Funds.-";  Funds  collected  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  (d)  and"; 

In  newly  designated  subsection  (f),  on  page 
64,  line  16.  add  the  following  at  the  end: 


"Such  funds  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended."; and 
On  page  64,  lines  17-19,  strike  subsection 

(f). 

SEC.  169.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING AcnviTiEa 

At  the  beginning  of  the  section,  on  page  76. 
line  11,  strike  "Not"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Except  as  modified  by  subsection  (b), 
not"; 

On  page  76,  line  19,  insert  before  the  period 
"for  the  previous  fiscal  year"; 

On  page  76,  line  22.  strike  "as  of  the  date 
or'  and  insert  "covered  by"; 

On  page  76,  line  23.  insert  "such"  before 
"peacekeeping";  and 

On  page  77,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  of  section  169: 

"(b)  The  first  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  cover  all  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  up  to  the  date  of 
the  report." 

SEC.  170.  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  AND  MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

Strike  section  170  in  its  entirety. 
SEC.    214.    PROHIBITION    ON    DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

In  subsection  (b),  on  page  110,  line  10, 
strike  "on"  and  insert  "of;  and 

In  subsection  (d),  on  page  112,  line  9,  strike 
"OF"  and  insert  "AND". 

SEC,  704.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  RESOLUTION. 

Strike  section  704  in  its  entirety. 

SEC.  710.  ADDITIONAL  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
NORTH  KOREA. 

Strike  subsection  (b)  on  page  176  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  a  waiver  would 
serve  the  national  interest.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  .  PimUSHING  INTERNATIONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  112a  of  title  1  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"The  Secretary  of  State";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  determine 
that  publication  of  certain  categories  of 
agreements  is  not  required,  provided  that 
the  following  criteria  are  met: 

"(1)  such  agreements  are  not  treaties 
which  have  been  brought  into  force  for  the 
United  States  after  having  received  Senate 
advice  and  consent  pursuant  to  section  2(2) 
of  Article  11  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  the  public  interest  in  such  agreements 
is  insufficient  to  justify  their  publication,  in 
that  (i)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation, the  agreements  are  no  longer  in 
force,  (li)  the  agreements  do  not  create  pri- 
vate rights  or  duties,  nor  esublish  standards 
intended  to  govern  government  action  in  the 
treatment  of  private  individuals;  (ill)  in  view 
of  the  limited  or  specialized  nature  of  the 
public  interest  in  such  agreements,  such  In- 
terest can  adequately  be  satisfied  by  an  al- 
ternative means;  or  (iv)  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  text  of  the  agreement  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(3)  copies  of  such  agreements  (other  than 
those  in  subsection  (2)(b)(iv)),  including  cer- 
tified copies  where  necessary  for  litigation 
or  similar  purposes,  can  be  made  available 


by  the  Department  of  State  union  reasonable 
request. 

"(c)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Conference  on  SECURm-  and  Co- 
operation IN  Europe.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  implement,  for  the  United 
States,  the  provisions  of  Annex  1  of  the  Deci- 
sion concerning  Legal  Capacity  and  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities,  issued  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  on  December  1, 
1993,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that 
Annex." 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Agreement  on  State  and  Local 
Taxation.— The  President  is  authorized  to 
bring  into  force  for  the  United  States  the 
Agreement  on  State  and  Local  Taxation  of 
Foreign  Employees  of  Public  International 
Organizations,  which  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  April  21,  1992:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle l.B  of  such  Agreement,  such  Agreement 
shall  not  require  any  refunds  of  monies  paid 
with  respect  to  tax  years  ending  on  or  before 
December  31,  1993." 
SEC.  XX.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES, 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669  et  seg.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end: 

-SEC.  52.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Charge  Fee.— (D  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  authorized  to  charge  a  fee  to  cover  the  ac- 
tual or  estimated  cost  of  providing  any  per- 
son, firm  or  organization  (other  than  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government)  with 
commercial  services  at  posts  abroad  on  mat- 
ters within  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  in  countries  where  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  does  not  perform 
commercial  services  for  which  it  collects 
fees. 

"(b)  USE  OF  Fees.— Funds  collected  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
posited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  any  De- 
partment of  State  appropriation  to  recover 
the  costs  of  providing  commercial  serv- 
ices."* 

"SEC.  PERSONAL  SERVICES  CONTRACTS 
ABROAD. 

"Section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2669(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  period:  ";  and  such  contracts  are 
authorized  to  be  negotiated,  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  work  to 
be  performed,  where  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  such  statutory  provisions  as  relate  to 
the  negotiation,  making,  and  performance  of 
contracts  and  performance  of  work  in  the 
United  States". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC,  .  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COPPER  STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a)  United  States  Membership.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  accept  the  Terms 
of  Reference  of  and  maintain  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Cop- 
per Study  Group  (ICSG). 

(b)  Payments  of  assessed  Contribu- 
tions.—For  fiscal  year  1995  and  thereafter 
the  United  States  assessed  contributions  to 
the  ICSG  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 


priated for  "Contributions  to  International 
Organizations". 

Amendment  to  section  154.  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Translator  and  Interpreter  Career 
Service  Program. 

In  subsection  (e),  on  page  64,  lines  6-9, 
strike  "for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
determined  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  Government 
personnel";  and 

On  page  64,  lines  12-14.  strike  "for  which 
the  Secretary  has  determined  there  is  a 
shortage  of  qualified  Government  person- 
nel". 


MACK  (AND  LIEBERMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1293 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Mack  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  LIEBERMAN)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows: 
On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC.     .    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PLO    COMMIT- 
MENTS COMPLIANCE  ACT. 

The  PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act  of 
1989  (title  vm  of  Public  Law  101-246)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  804(b),  by  striking  "Beginning 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  every  120  days  thereafter  in  which 
the  dialogue  between  the  United  States  and 
the  PLO  has  not  been  discontinued",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  conjunction  with 
each  written  policy  justification  required 
under  section  (3)(b)(l)  of  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994  or  every  180 
days,"; 

(2)  in  section  804(b)(1).  by  striking  "regard- 
ing the  cessation  of  terrorism  and  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  exist"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  each  of  the  commit- 
ments described  in  section  (4)(A^  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994  (Oslo 
commitments)"; 

(3)  in  section  804(b)(2),  by  inserting  "and 
Oslo"  after  "Geneva"; 

(4)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 804(b); 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6), 
(7).  (9),  and  (10)  of  section  804(b)  as  para- 
graphs (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respec- 
tively of  that  section; 

(6)  in  section  802(8),  by  inserting  "and  on 
September  9.  1993"  after  "1998"; 

(7)  in  section  802,  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (8)  as  paragraph  (10); 

(8)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
802(7);  and 

(9)  by  Inserting  after  section  802(7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  the  President,  following  an  attempted 
terrorist  attack  upon  a  Tel  Aviv  beach  on 
May  30,  1990,  suspended  the  United  States 
dialogue  with  the  PLO; 

"(9)  the  President  resumed  the  United 
States  dialogue  with  the  PLO  in  response  to 
the  commitments  made  by  the  PLO  in  let- 
ters to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Norway  of  September  9, 
1993;  and  ". 


PELL  (AND  HELMS)  AMENDMENT 

NO.  1294 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  PELL  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

SEC.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 


(1)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  recognized  the  State  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  In  peace  and  security  and  to  amend  its 
covenant  to  recognize  that  fact;  accepted 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions 
242  and  338;  committed  itself  to  the  peace 
process  and  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel, 
free  from  violence  and  all  other  acts  which 
endanger  peace  and  stability;  and  assumed 
responsibility  over  all  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  elements  and  personnel  in 
order  to  assure  their  compliance,  prevent 
violations,  and  discipline  violators; 

(2)  Israel  has  recognized  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  the  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people; 

(3)  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
on  Interim  Self-Government  Arrangements 
on  September  13,  1993.  at  the  White  House; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  resumed  a  bilat- 
eral dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  implement  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  on  Interim  Self-Government 
Arrangements  and  facilitate  the  Middle  E^t 
peace  process,  the  President  has  requested 
flexibility  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
beginning  July  1,  1994.  the  President  may 
suspend  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  180 
days  any  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).  The  President  may  continue  the 
suspension  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not 
more  than  180  days  if,  before  each  such  pe- 
riod, the  President  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subjection  (b).  Any  suspension  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  after  180  days,  or  at 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may  speci- 
fy. 

(b)  CONDmONS.— 

(1)  CoNSULTA-noN.— Prior  to  each  exercise 
of  the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  relevant 
congressional  committees.  The  President 
may  not  exercise  that  authority  until  30 
days  after  a  written  policy  justification  is 
submitted  to  the  relevant  Congressional 
Committees. 

(2)  Presidential  certification.— The 
President  may  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  relevant  congressional  com- 
mittees each  time  he  exercises  such  author- 
ity that— 

(A)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  such  authority; 
and 

(B)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
continues  to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all  the 
commitments  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Requirement  fob  co.ntinuino  plo  com- 
pliance.—Any  suspension  under  subsection 
(a)  of  a  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees,  or  if  the  Congress  deter- 
mines by  Joint  Resolution,  that  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  has  not  con- 
tinued to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all  the  com- 
mitments described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  joint  resolu- 
tions under  this  subsection,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 


resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(4)  PLO  coMMrrMENTS  described.— The 
commitments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  are  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization— 

(A)  in  its  letter  of  September  9.  1993,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel;  In  its  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1993.  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Norway  to — 

(i)  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel 
to  exist  in  peace  and  security; 

(ii)  accept  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338; 

(lii)  renounce  the  use  of  terrorism  and 
other  acts  of  violence; 

(iv)  assume  responsibility  over  all  PLO  ele- 
ments and  personnel  in  order  to  assure  their 
compliance,  prevent  violations  and  discipline 
violators; 

(v)  call  upon  the  Palestinian  people  In  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  take  part  In 
the  steps  leading  to  the  normalization  of  life, 
rejecting  violence  and  terrorism,  and  con- 
tributing to  peace  and  stability;  and 

(vl)  submit  to  the  Palestine  National  Coun- 
cil for  formal  approval  the  necessary 
changes  to  the  Palestinian  Covenant  regard- 
ing recognizing  Israel's  right  to  exist  in 
peace  and  security,  and 

(B)  in.  and  resulting  from  the  implementa- 
tion of,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  In- 
terim Self-Government  Arrangements  signed 
on  September  13.  1993. 

(c)  Provisions  That  May  Be  Suspended.— 
The  provisions  that  may  be  suspended  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Section  307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2227)  as  it  applies  with 
respect  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

(2)  Section  114  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
(22  U.S.C.  287e  note)  as  it  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entitles  associated  with  it. 

(3)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  fiscal  years  1968  and  1989 
(22  U.S.C.  5202). 

(4)  Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  286w)  as  it  applies  to  the 
granting  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation of  observer  status  or  other  official 
status  at  any  meeting  sponsored  by  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"other  official  status"  does  not  include 
membership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  

(d)  Releva.nt  Congressional  COMMriTEES 
Defined.— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"relevant  congressional  committees" 
means— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1295 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  DOMENICl)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra:  as  follows: 
On  page  25,  between  lines  10  and  11  insert: 
(4)  No  fees  or  surcharge  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  may  be  charged  to  a  na- 
tional of  a  country  that  is  a  signatory  to  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 
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MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1296 


Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  McCain  for  him- 
self, Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  D'AMATO.  and 
Mr.  Cochran)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

IRAN-IRAQ  ARMS  NON-PROLIFERATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 
SEC.    01.  SHORT  TITLE,  REFERENCES  DM  ACT. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Prollferatlon 
Amendments  of  1994." 

(b)  Reference  in  Tttle.— Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  title,  whenever  In  this 
title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as 
an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

SEC.    Oa.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons  within  Iran  and  Iraq. 
SEC.    OS.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  impose  ad- 
ditional sanctions  against  those  foreign 
countries  and  persons  that  transfer  desta- 
bilizing numbers  and  types  of  advanced  con- 
ventional weapons,  or  goods  and  technology 
that  assist  in  enhancing  the  capabilities  of 
Iran  and  Iraq  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
such  weapons. 

SBC.    04.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

Section  1604  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  PROHiBmoN.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  person  has  transferred  or  re- 
transferred  goods  or  technology  so  as  to  con- 
tribute knowingly  and  materially  to  the  ef- 
forts by  Iran  or  Iraq  (or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  either  such  country)  to  ac- 
quire destabilizing  numbers  and  types  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons,  then — 

"(1)  the  sanctions  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  imposed;  and 

"(2)  the  President  may  apply,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  the  sanctions  described 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(I)  Procurement  sanction.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  procure  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  any  goods  or  services  from 
the  sanctioned  person. 

"(2)  Export  sanction.— The  United  States 
Government  shall  not  issue  any  license  for 
any  export  by  or  to  the  sanctioned  person. 

"(c)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  TRANSmNG  UNfTED  STATES  TERRI- 
TORY.— 

(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  (other  than  a  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement),  no  employee  or  official 
of  a  sanctioned  person  and  no  good  or  tech- 
nology that  is  manufactured,  produced,  sold, 
or  shipped  by  the  sanctioned  person  may 
transit  by  vessel  or  aircraft  any  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
promulgate  regulations,  as  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  implementation  of  this  sanction 
in  the  most  effective  manner. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  this  para- 
graph as  the  Secretary  considers  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 


"(2)  FINANCIAL  iNSTrrunoNS.— (A)  The 
President  may  by  order  prohibit  any  deposi- 
tary institution  that  is  chartered  by,  or  that 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  within,  a 
State  or  the  United  States  from  making  any 
loan  or  providing  any  credit  to  the  sanc- 
tioned person,  except  for  loans  or  credits  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  or  other  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■depository  institution"  means  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Use  of  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL      EMERGENCY       ECONOMIC       POWERS 

ACT.— The  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thorities of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  to  prohibit  any  trans- 
action involving  any  property  in  which  the 
sanctioned  person  has  any  Interest  whatso- 
ever except  for  transactions  involving  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

"(4)  PROHIBrriON  ON  VESSELS  THAT  ENTER 
PORTS  OF  SANCTIONED  COUNTRIES  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
TRADE.— 

"(A)  In  General.— Beginning  on  the  10th 
day  after  a  sanction  is  imposed  under  this 
Act  against  a  country,  a  vessel  which  enters 
a  port  or  place  in  the  sanctioned  country  to 
engage  in  the  trade  of  goods  or  services  may 
not  if  the  President  so  requires  within  180 
days  after  departure  from  such  port  or  place 
in  the  sanctioned  country,  load  or  unload 
any  freight  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'vessel'  includes  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  in  water,  but  does  not  include 
aircraft. 

"(d)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  sanction  described 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  oper- 
ational military  requirements  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions 
would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source 
supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or  services, 
that  the  defense  articles  or  services  are  es- 
sential, and  that  alternative  sources  are  not 
readily  or  reasonably  available;  or 

"(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements; 

"(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  makes  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a), 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  date  on  which  the  President 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (a), 
with  respect  to — 

"(A)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to 
United  States  products  or  production;  or 

"(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production;  or 

"(C)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternatives 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

"(4)  to  Information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  production; 
or 

"(5)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

"(e)  consultation  wrth  and  actions  by 
Foreign  Government  of  Jurisdiction.— 


"(1)  Consultations.— Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  person, 
the  Congress  urges  the  President— 

"(A)  to  initiate  consultations  immediately 
with  the  government  with  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  foreign  person  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and,  as  appropriate, 

"(B)  to  take  steps  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  multilateral  groups  to  negotiate 
comprehensive  multilateral  sanctions  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  including  a  partial 
or  complete  embargo,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foreign  country  of  primary  juris- 
diction over  that  sanctioned  person,  as  long 
as  that  government  has  not  taken  specific 
and  effective  actions,  including  appropriate 
penalties,  to  terminate  the  involvement  of 
the  sanctioned  person  or  firm  in  the  activi- 
ties described  in  section  1604(a). 

"(2)  Actions  by  Government  of  Jurisdic- 
tion.—In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  the  government,  the  President  may 
delay  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  for  up  to  90  days.  Fol- 
lowing these  consultations,  the  President 
shall  impose  sanctions  Immediately  unless 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  has  taken 
specific  and  effective  actions,  including  ap- 
propriate penalties,  to  terminate  the  in- 
volvement of  the  foreign  person  in  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (a).  The 
President  may  delay  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
Iffeceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  application  of  sanctions 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  consultations  with  the 
appropriate  government  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  basis  for  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that 
such  government  has  taken  specific  correc- 
tive action." 

SEC.    05.    SANCTIONS    AGAINST    CERTAIN    FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section  1605  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "sanc- 
tion" and  inserting  "sanctions"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "sanction.— The  sanction 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  is"  and  insert- 
ing "sanctions.— The  sanctions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  are";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  Denial  of  most-favored-nation  sta- 
Tus.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  President  may  suspend  the  appli- 
cation of  nondiscriminatory  trade  agreement 
(most-favored-nation  status)  to  the  sanc- 
tioned country  for  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent so  determines. 

"(4)  Diplomatic  relations.— The  President 
is  urged  to  downgrade  or  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(5)  Suspension  of  special  trade  privi- 
leges.—The  President  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend special  trade  privileges  which  were  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  the  Generalized  Systems 
of  Preferences  or  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 


"(6)  Suspension  of  trade  agreements.— 
The  President  is  authorized  to  suspend  any 
trade  agreement  with  the  sanctioned  coun- 
try. 

"(7)  Revocations  of  licenses  for  export 
OF  nuclear  material.— The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  authorized  to  revoke 
any  license  for  the  export  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial pursuant  to  a  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(8)  Presidential  action  regardlng  avia- 
tion.— 

(A)(1)  The  President  is  authorized  to  notify 
the  government  of  a  sanctioned  country  of 
his  intention  to  suspend  the  authority  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
government  of  that  country  to  engage  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  or  from  the  United 
States. 

"(ii)  The  President  is  authorized  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  suspend 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  air  carrier  owned  or  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  that  government  to 
engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any 
agreement  relating  to  air  services. 

"(B)(i)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  terminate  any  air  service 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  a 
sanctioned  country  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement. 

"(ii)  Upon  termination  of  an  agreement 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  of 
TYansportatlon  is  authorized  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  revoke  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  right  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier  owned,  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation  to 
or  from  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  provide  for  such 
exceptions  from  this  subsection  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  necessary  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies in  which  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or 
its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  "aircraft",  "air  carrier",  'air  transpor- 
tation", and  'foreign  air  carrier"  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1301). 

"(9)  Other  sanctions.— The  President  may 
apply  the  sanctions  described  in  section 
1605(c)  with  respect  to  actions  of  a  foreign 
government." 

SEC.    06.  WAIVER. 

Section  1606  is  amended— 

(1)  "by  striking  "waiver""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modification,  and  waiv- 
er""; and 

(2)  by  striking  "waive""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modify  or  waive". 

SEC.    07.  TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONa 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1606  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  1608A.  TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  sanctions  Imposed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  24  months 
following  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that— 

"(1)  reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
government  of  jurisdiction  has  taken  spe- 
cific and  effective  action,  including  appro- 
priate penalties,  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  the  sanctioned  person  in  the 
sanctionable  activity. 

"(2)  The  President  has  received  reliable  as- 
surances from  the  sanctioned  government 
that  such  government  will  not,  in  the  future, 
violate  this  Act." 


SEC.    0«.  STAY  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 

(a)  Crfterion  for  Stay.— The  President 
may  stay  the  imposition  of  any  sanction  on 
any  entity  in  order  to  protect— 

(1)  ongoing  criminal  investigations,  or 

(2)  sensitive  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods which  are  being  used  to  acquire  further 
information  on  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, or  missiles  that  would  be  com- 
prised by  the  publication  of  the  sanctioned 
entity"s  name. 

(a)  Determination.— The  President  shall 
exercise  the  authority  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  only  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  non-proliferation  goals  of  the 
Act  are  better  served  by  delaying  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  rather  than  by  compromis- 
ing the  criminal  investigation  or  intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods  at  issue. 

(c)  Lifting  of  Stay.— The  President  shall 
lift  any  stay  imposed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  soon  as  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  no 
longer  exists. 

(d)  Notification  and  Report  to  Con- 
gress.—Whenever  the  duration  of  any  stay 
imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  exceeds 
120  days,  the  President  shall  promptly  report 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  rationale  and  circumstances 
that  led  the  President  to  exercise  the  stay 
authority. 

SEC.    00.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1007 A.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  require  to  carry  out  this  Act.'" 
SEC.    10.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1608  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  terms  'goods  and  technology'  in- 
cludes any  item  of  the  type  that  is  listed  on 
the  Nuclear  Referral  List  under  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  the  United  States  Munitions  List  (es- 
tablished in  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act),  or  the  MTCR  Annex  (as  defined 
in  section  74(4)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act)  or  any  item  that  is  subject  to  licensing 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(9)  The  term  "United  States"  includes  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  customs  waters  of  the  United  States, 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401). 


pected  extraordinary  security  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Asian  Pacific  Cooperation 
conference  held  in  Seattle  in  November  1993 
from  Ministerial  to  Heads-of-State. 


MURRAY  (AND  GORTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1297 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mrs.  MURRAY  for 
herself  and  Mr.  Gorton)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  1281,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 

SEC.    .  REIMBLHSEMENT  of  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Section  208  of  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Out  of  funds  otherwise  available  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  for  "Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials"", 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse the  City  of  Seattle  and  State  of  Wash- 
ington up  to  a  total  of  $440,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  unex- 


MCCADJ  AMENDMENT  NO.  1298 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  McCain)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  ,  between  lines  and  .  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Congress  makes  the  following 
Hndings: 

(1)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  re- 
ceives material,  logistic,  and  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Iraq  Government. 

(2i  The  People"8  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  has 
been  involved  in  terrorist  activities  since  the 
inception  of  the  organization  in  1963. 

(3)  During  the  past  30  years,  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  the  People"s  Mujaheddin  of  Iran 
have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more  than 
10,000  Iranians. 

(4)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deattis  of  several  United 
States  military  advisers  in  1972  and  1973.  for 
the  deaths  of  two  Air  Force  officers  in  1975, 
and  for  the  deaths  of  three  United  States  em- 
ployees of  the  Rockwell  International  Cor- 
poration in  1976. 

(5)  The  People"s  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  ac- 
tively and  vigorously  supported  the  seizure 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
Iran,  in  1979. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State  informally 
recognizes  the  involvement  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  international  terrorist 
activities  and  has  refused  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization. 

(7)  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  terrorist  activities  does  not  provide 
adequate  information  on  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran. 

(8)  The  past  activities  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran,  and  the  current  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  respect  to  the 
organization,  create  a  presumption  that  the 
organization  is  currently  engaged  in  inter- 
national terrorist  activities. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  is  submitted  to  Congress  on  April  30, 
1994.  under  section  140  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204;  22  U.S.C.  26560 
shall  include  information  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  on  the  People"s  Mujaheddin  of 
Iran. 

(c)  The  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  include — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  activities  of  the 
People"s  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section  140;  and 

(2)  any  other  relevant  information  on  the 
People"s  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section  140.  includ- 
ing a  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  •■subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  elect  not  to  include 
the  information  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
in  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b).  In 
the  event  of  such  an  election,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  justification 
for  such  election. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  an  election  under  sub- 
section (d),  not  less  than  sixty  days  from  the 
submittal  of  the  report  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
unclassified  report  to  Congress  detailing  the 
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structure,  current  activities,  external  sup- 
port Aai  history  of  the  People's  Mujaheddln 
of  Iran.  Such  report  shall  include  any  con- 
nection to  organizations  operating  in  the 
United  States. 

(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  "People's 
Mujaheddln  of  Iran"  mean  the  organization 
also  known  as  the  Mujaheddin-e  Khalq  that 
is  based  in  Iraq  and  led  to  Iranian  expatriots 
Massoud  Rajavi  or  Maryam  Rajavl  and  in- 
cludes any  group  or  organization  associated 
with  such  organization,  including  the  Iraqi- 
based  National  Liberation  Army  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Resistance  of  Iran. 


BING  AMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1299 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Bingaman)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  714.  NOTIFICATION  OF  CONGRESS  ON  CER- 
TAIN EVENTS  INVOLVING  THE  MTCR 

(A)  Export  in  Support  of  Space  Launch 
Vehicle  <SLV)  programs.— At  least  30  days 
before  the  export  of  any  item  controlled  pur- 
suant to  United  States  obligations  under  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  and  in- 
tended to  support  the  design,  development, 
or  production  of  a  Category  I  system,  as  de- 
fined in  the  MTCR  Annex,  to  be  utilized  for 
the  launch  of  satellites  into  space,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  proposed  export  and  the  ration- 
ale for  approving  such  export,  including  the 
consistency  of  such  export  with  United 
States  missile  nonproliferation  policy.  The 
President  may  waive  the  30-day  waiting  pe- 
riod in  any  case  In  which  the  President  cer- 
tifies in  the  report  that  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  necessitate 
immediate  approval  of  the  export  or  that  the 
export  represents  the  continuation  of  a  long- 
standing relationship  with  an  MTCR  partner. 

(b)  UNrrED  STATES  Position  Regarding  ad- 
mission OF  New  MTCR  Members.— At  least  30 
days  before  the  United  States  takes  the  posi- 
tion to  favor  the  admission  of  a  particular 
country  Into  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  rationale  for 
such  position  together  with  all  relevant  in- 
formation concerning  that  country's  non- 
proliferation  policies,  practices,  and  commit- 
ments. The  President  may  waive  the  30-day 
waiting  period  In  any  case  In  which  the 
President  certifies  in  the  report  that  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
necessitate  Immediate  approval  of  the  new 
member. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime"  and  "MTCR"  mean  the  policy 
statement,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  France.  Italy.  Canada,  and  Japan, 
announced  on  April  16.  1987.  to  restrict  sen- 
sitive missile-relevant  transfers  based  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  and  any  amendments  thereto; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "MTCR  Annex"  means  the 
Guidelines  and  Equipment  and  Technology 
Annex  of  the  MTCR,  and  any  amendments 
thereto. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1300 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  DeConcini  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Warner)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows: 


On  page  43,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  sec- 
tion 138  of  the  bill. 

On  page  3,  strike  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  bill  the  Item  relating  to  section 
138. 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1301 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  SiMON)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

SEC.  ISS.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS WITH  ADVANCED  PRO- 
nCIENCY  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  the  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  with  language  proficiency 
at  the  S4/R4  level  (full  professional  pro- 
ficiency, as  tested  by  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute) to  posts  or  positions  In  which  their 
language  capabilities  are  effectively  utilized. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  noted,  in  Its  July  1993  re- 
port, that  existing  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency among  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  is  not  adequately  weighed  In  the  as- 
signments process,  and  that  existing  skills 
are  not  adequately  utilized,  and 

(2)  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  urged  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  legitimate  requirements  at  over- 
seas posts  that  can  only  be  satisfied  through 
S4/R4  level  skills,  and  recommended  that 
certain  overseas  positions  be  designated  at 
the  S4/R4  competence  level. 

(c)  Program.— (1)  Pursuant  to  section  702 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4022),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  the 
establishment  and  apportionment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  overseas  positions,  at  the  S4/ 
R4  level,  in  each  of  a  majority  of  overseas 
missions,  as  follows: 

(A)  For  missions  using  world  languages 
with  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service  Officer 
positions  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
State.  8  percent  of  positions  and  not  less 
than  one  position  will  be  established  at  the 
S4/R4  level. 

(B)  For  posts  using  hard  or  Incentive  lan- 
guages, with  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service 
Officer  positions  assigned  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  number  of  S4/R4-designated  po- 
sitions shall  be  at  least  4  percent  of  posi- 
tions, and  not  less  than  one  position. 

(2)  Overseas  posts  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  retain  flexibility  to  apportion  S4/ 
R4  language-designated  positions  within  re- 
spective overseas  posts. 

(3)  Assignment  of  personnel  with  full  pro- 
fessional proficiency  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  September  30.  1995. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  September  30.  1994.  describing 
the  progress  made  toward  Implementation  of 
this  section. 


WOFFORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1302 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  WOFFORD  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  below  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    714.    SENSE    OF   SENATE    ON    THE    PEACE 
PROCESS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Senate  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 


(1)  The  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Ireland, 
and  Great  Britain  earnestly  seek  a  peaceful 
end  to  a  conflict  In  the  North  of  Ireland 
which  has  caused  more  than  3,000  deaths 
since  1969. 

(2)  The  people  of  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  share  a  common  ancestry  and  cul- 
tural roots  with  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Ireland,  and  Great  Britain,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuing  conflict  and 
desire  to  facilitate  an  early  resolution  to  the 
conflict. 

(3)  In  1993.  John  Hume,  head  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party  and  Gerry 
Adams.  President  of  Sinn  Fein,  conducted 
talks  on  the  conflict. 

(4)  These  talks  were  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  climate  encouraging  peace  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland  have  held 
talks  on  Northern  Ireland  culminating  in  the 
Joint  Declaration  Issued  by  the  two  govern- 
ments on  December  15.  which  declaration  of- 
fers a  framework  for  lasting  peace  in  the  re- 
gion. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  strong- 
ly encourage  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  renounce  violence  and  to 
participate  in  the  current  search  for  peace  in 
the  region. 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1303 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  BRADLEY)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert  the 
following: 

(4)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  $300,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995  is  authorized  to  be 
available  for  the  recruitment  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  Hispanic  American  students 
from  United  States  institutions  of  higher 
education  (as  defined  In  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  with  a  high 
percentage  enrollment  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  training  such  individ- 
uals for  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
international  affairs. 


MCCAIN  AND  GORTON  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1304 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  McCain  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gorton)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC.    714.    RESTORA'nON    OF    WITHHELD    BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  ELIGIBILITY.— With  respect  to  any  per- 
son for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  concerned  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  approved  the  employment  or 
the  holding  of  a  position  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1058.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  consents,  approvals  and  deter- 
minations under  that  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  effective  as  of  January  1.  1993. 

(b)  Technical  Correction.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  1433  of  Public  Law  103-160  is  re- 
pealed. 


proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1281.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  129.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN  AUTO 
PARTS  ACT  OF  1988. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2125  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C. 
4704)  is  amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  in- 
serting "1998". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 30.  1993. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1306 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  HELMS)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  714.  REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  FRO- 
ZEN OR  BLOCKED  ASSETS. 

No  later  than  30  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  accounting  analysis  and 
justification  for  all  expenditures  made  from 
foreign  governments'  assets  that  have  been 
frozen  or  blocked  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, including  but  not  limited  to  those 
expenditures  made  from  Haitian  frozen  or 
blocked  assets  by  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Jean  Bertrand  Aristide.  and  those  made 
from  Iranian  and  Iraqi  frozen  or  blocked  as- 
sets. 


LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1307 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  LUGAR)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  "$14,200,000  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$16,200,000". 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1308 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Baucus)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  this  Act  Insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  sustainable  devel- 
opment is  one  of  the  goals  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  therefore,  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiations,  should  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  Into  consideration  the 
principles  of  sustainable  development  that 
encourage  broad  based  economic  growth, 
protect  the  environment,  build  human  cap- 
ital and  knowledge,  and  promote  democratic 
participation  and  development. 

It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
domestic  producers  of  environmental  goods 
and  services  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  be  notified  of  any  potential  busi- 
ness opportunities  which  result  from  United 
States  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance 
programs  and  negotiations. 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1305 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Levin  for  him- 
self,  Mr.   RiEGLE,   and   Mr.   WoFFORD) 


GREGG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1309 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  GREGG)  proposed 

an    amendment    to    the    bill    S.    1281. 

supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  101.  line  24.  strike   "$2,000,000"  and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 
On  page  102.  line  12.  strike  "$4,500,000"  and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,500,000". 


KENNEDY  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1310 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  KENNEDY  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Simpson)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra; 
and  follows: 

On  page  42.  strike  out  lines  5  through  11 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  CooRDiNA-noN  OF  Refugee  affairs.— 
Section  301  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (8 
U.S.C.  1525)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall— 

"(1)  develop  overall  United  States  refugee 
admission  and  resettlement  jxDlicy; 

"(2)  coordinate  all  United  States  domestic 
and  international  refugee  admission  and  re- 
settlement programs  In  a  manner  that 
assures  that  policy  objectives  are  met  in  a 
timely  fashion: 

"(3)  develop  an  effective  and  responsive  li- 
aison between  the  Federal  Government  and 
voluntary  organizations.  Governors  and 
mayors,  and  others  Involved  In  refugee  relief 
and  resettlement  work  to  reflect  overall 
United  States  Government  jxjlicy;  and 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
policies  for.  objectives  of.  and  establishment 
of  priorities  for.  Federal  functions  relating 
to  refugee  admission  and  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  duties  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  State,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  consult  regularly  with  States,  local- 
ities, and  private  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies concerning  the  sponsorship  process  and 
the  intended  distribution  of  refugees. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  design  an 
overall  budget  strategy  to  provide  individual 
agencies  with  policy  guidance  on  refugee 
matters  in  the  preparation  of  their  budget 
requests,  and  to  provide  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  with  an  overview  of  all 
refugee-related  budget  requests.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Refugee  act  of 
1980.— Title  m  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  title  heading,  by  striking 
•UNITED  STATES  COORDINATOR  FOR 
REFUGEE  AFFAIRS"  and  inserting  "UNIT- 
ED STATES  COORDINATION  OF  REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS  ":  and 

(2)  in  the  heading  of  part  A.  by  striking 
"United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs"  and  inserting  "United  States  Co- 
ordination of  Refugee  Affairs". 

On  page  43.  line  4.  before  the  semicolon,  in- 
sert "and  inserting  '.  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.'". 


who  (A)  entered  the  United  States  without 
inspection;  or  (B)  Is  within  one  of  the  classes 
enumerated  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
adjustment  of  his  or  her  status  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. The  Attorney  General  may  accept 
such  application  only  if  the  alien  remits 
with  such  application  a  sum  equalling  five 
times  the  fee  required  for  the  processing  of 
applications  under  this  section  as  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  application  The  sum  speci- 
fied herein  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  fee 
normally  required  for  the  processing  of  an 
application  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  application 
and  the  sum  hereby  required,  the  Attorney 
General  may  adjust  the  status  of  the  alien  to 
that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  jjerma- 
nent  residence  if  (A)  the  alien  is  eligible  to 
receive  an  immigrant  visa  and  is  admissible 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence: and  (B)  an  Immigrant  visa  is  imme- 
diately available  to  the  alien  at  the  time  the 
application  is  filed. 

"(3)  Sums  remitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  provided  in  sections  286  (m). 
(n).  and  (o)  of  this  Title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  8 
U.S.C.  1182  (a)  (9).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  An  alien  applying  for  an  immigrant 
visa  who  has  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  within  the  ninety  day  period 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 
plication is  excludable." 


KENNEDY  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1311 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  KENNEDY  and 
Mr.  SIMPSON)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  sections: 

Section  l.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  8  U.S.C. 
1255,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  an 
alien  physically  present  in  the  United  States 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1312 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  GRASSLEY)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  94.  strike  out  lines  3  through  12 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  In  General.— Section  140(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (22  U.S.C.  2656f(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (li). 
respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"TERRORISM.-"; 

(4)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(5)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  ":  and":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  the  nature  and  extent  of  assets  held  in 

the  United  States  on  behalf  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  groups  responsible  for  the  acts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  In  reporting  on  the  information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (IMC),  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  such 
other  heads  of  relevant  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.- Section 
140(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)(A)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)(B)". 
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HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1313 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  HELMS)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

•SEC.    .  PASSPORT  SECURITY. 

(a)  It  l8  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  strongly  urged  to  as- 
sure that  any  new  passport  issuances  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable: 

1)  be  secure  against  counterfeiting,  alter- 
ation, duplication  or  simulation; 

2)  be  easily  verifiable  with  appropriate  in- 
spection by  public  officials  and  private  and 
commercial  personnel;  and 

3)  contain  only  American-sourced  mate- 
rials and  technology. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  State  shall  provide  a 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  with  30  days  of  enactment  de- 
tailing actions  taken  by  the  Department  to 
accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a).". 
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LUGAR  (AND  DOLE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1314 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  LUGAR  and  Mr. 
DOLE)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  SAFETY  OF  IWITED  STATES  PERSONNEL 
IN  SARAJEVO. 

(A)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  has  recognized  and 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(2)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  does  not  have  any  secure 
permanent  or  semipermanent  facilities  to 
conduct  United  States  diplomatic  activities 
in  Sarajevo: 

(3)  the  protracted  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  creates  serious  physical  risks  to 
United  States  diplomatic  personnel  serving 
there; 

(4)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Bosnia-Hercogovina  resides  and  carries  out 
his  duties  from  Vienna,  Austria:  and 

(5)  an  increased  and  more  secure  United 
State  diplomatic  presence  in  Sarajevo  would 
enhance  United  States  interests  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b)  PoucY.— (1)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  SecreUry  of  State 
should  immediately  Uke  steps  to  increase 
the  presence  of  United  States  diplomatic 
personnel  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Consistent  with  the  objective  of  ensuring 
their  physical  safety. 

(2)  Such  steps  should  include  secure  facili- 
ties, communication  capability,  ground 
transportation  and  other  capabilities,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  enable  United  Sutes  diplo- 
matic personnel  to  conduct  regular  official 
United  Sutes  diplomatic  activities  in  Sara- 
jevo. 

(c)  Report.— The  SecreUry  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
steps  Uken  to  enhance  the  security  and  safe- 
ty of  United  sutes  diplomatic  personnel  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  oversight  of  government 
management 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management. 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  562  of 
the  Dirlfsen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  subject  of  the  hearing  is  Oversight 
of  United  States-Japan  Auto  Parts 
Framework  Negotiations:  What's  Need- 
ed To  Get  Results? 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. February  10,  1994.  beginning  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  2947.  to  amend  the  Commemora- 
tive Works  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1552,  to  extend  for  an  additional 
two  years  the  authorization  of  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial; 

S.  1612,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Women  in  Military  Service  for  America 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  area;  and 

S.  1790.  the  National  Peace  Garden 
Reauthorization  Act. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  hearing  record  should  send  two 
copies  of  their  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests,  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  United 
States  Senate,  304  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  DC  20510- 
6150. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact David  Brooks  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee staff  at  (202)  224-9863. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
historic  year  for  Congress.  Our  country 
has  been  facing  a  health  care  crisis  for 
decades.  Based  upon  my  personal  expe- 
rience from  holding  over  40  hearings  on 
health  care  and  receiving  testimony 
from  hundreds  of  individuals,  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  crisis  does  exist  and  that 
we  must  pass  comprehensive  health 
care  reform. 

I  rise  this  morning  in  my  continuing 
effort  to  put  a  real  face  on  this  health 


care  crisis.  Over  the  past  year  and  a 
half  I  have  told  the  stories  of  over  40 
people  from  Michigan  who  have  had 
problems  with  our  current  health  care 
system.  Today  I  want  to  tell  the  story 
of  Stephen  Datema,  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids, MI.  Stephen  is  facing  almost 
$30,000  in  unpaid  doctor  and  hospital 
bills  because  of  a  preexisting  condition 
clause  in  his  insurance  policy. 

Stephen  and  his  wife.  Deb,  are  a  typi- 
cal middle-class  working  family  with 
four  children.  Stephen  is  38  years  old 
and  works  for  an  insurance  company  as 
a  claims  adjuster.  Deb  is  37  years  old 
and  works  in  their  home. 

Stephen  has  hereditary  coronary  ar- 
tery disease  which  was  discovered  in 
1988  when  he  had  a  heart  attack  at  33 
years  old.  Between  1988  and  1989.  Ste- 
phen underwent  several  angioplasty 
procedures  to  open  a  collapsed  artery. 
At  the  time  he  had  employer-provided 
health  insurance  that  covered  all  of  his 
expenses. 

In  January  of  last  year,  Stephen  ac- 
cepted a  new  job  with  a  higher  salary. 
But  he  did  so  only  after  confirming 
that  he  and  his  family  would  have  good 
health  care  benefits.  Stephen  openly 
discussed  his  health  condition  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  sure  that  the  company's 
insurance  would  cover  him  if  he  needed 
angioplcLsty  treatment  again.  Stephen's 
employer  informed  him  that  he  and  his 
family  would  be  eligible  for  insurance 
coverage  30  days  after  his  hiring  date. 
But  he  and  his  family  did  not  actually 
receive  health  insurance  coverage  until 
March  1.  almost  2  months  later.  Fortu- 
nately. Stephen  and  his  family  stayed 
healthy  during  this  time. 

Just  recently,  after  4  years  of  rel- 
atively good  health.  Stephen  once 
again  required  treatment  for  his  condi- 
tion. In  August  of  last  year,  Stephen 
underwent  two  angioplasty  procedures 
in  an  attempt  to  open  a  collapsed  ar- 
tery. He  was  hospitalized  again  in  No- 
vember under  similar  circumstances. 
Stephen  and  Deb  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  their  insurance  would 
cover  all  of  his  medical  bills,  but  there 
were  problems  once  the  bills  were  sub- 
mitted for  payment. 

At  first  the  insurance  company  de- 
nied payment  for  the  bills  claiming 
that  they  needed  more  information.  It 
was  not  until  December  that  the  insur- 
ance company  finally  said  they  would 
not  pay  for  any  of  the  services  rendered 
in  August  because  of  a  6-month  pre- 
existing condition  clause. 

Stephen  and  Deb  were  stunned.  They 
had  no  idea  a  preexisting  condition 
clause  even  existed  in  their  policy. 
When  Stephen  discussed  his  health  con- 
dition and  his  benefits  with  his  future 
employer,  there  had  been  no  mention 
of  a  preexisting  condition  clause. 

As  a  result  of  the  insurance  company 
denying  payment,  Stephen  and  Deb  are 
faced  with  a  $24,000  hospital  bill  and 
over  $5,000  in  cardiologist  and  emer- 
gency room  bills.  This  is  a  great  finan- 
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cial  burden  for  a  middle-class  family  profoundly  change  the  balance  of  power  iBiiianj  ot  ooinni 

with  four  children.  in  any  given  region.  Frankly,  if  we  re-                                             Fiscii~~Ii 

Deb  has  asked  the  hospital   if  she  duced    our    presence    in    the    Indian  i99b-w'»»w    '"'"JJJJJ""*' 

could  work  out  a  payment  plan  that  Ocean,  the  real  driver  of  deployments.    *^ |__ 

would  allow  them  to  pay  off  the  bal-  we   could   probably   increase   presence    cvwrtiueiini ..._ __..              u             it 

ance  over  several  years.  But  the  hos-  elsewhere.  Face  it.  Saudi  Arabia  is  one    ^.  ^^ j|             " 

pital  will  only  accept  good  faith  pay-  huge   aircraft   carrier   with   an   infra-    other' .::,",,  „!,rr~~!r7~              .2             ia 

ments  on  bills  that  are  less  than  $5,000.  structure  second  to  none.  Carriers  are  ^^^^                                     ~             ~ 

The  hospital  is  going  to  send  Stephen's  intended  to  provide  airpower  outside    

bills    to    a    collection    agency,    even  the  range  of  available  land  bases,  but  For  aviation,  the  mismatch  is  $1.5  billion 

though  they  have  made  every  effort  to  the  Persian  Gulf  appears  to  be  the  one  per  year,  and  is  dominated  by  the  need  for 

work  out  a  payment  plan  with  the  hos-  region  of  the  world  where  carriers  are  "^°^^  ^"'8  aircraft,  as  follows: 

pital.  Stephen  and  Deb  know  that  this  least  necessary.  '^'i'""  '*  '""•''i 

will  ruin  their  credit  record  for  the  rest  And  what  of  the  Industrial  base?  The    ^^^^     

of  their  lives.  Navy  needs  to  separate  jobs  programs  ims-m  tw-  '"""*  ™""'*' 

Mr.  President,  all  American  families  from    preserving    critical     industries, «^ """ 

deserve  to  have  affordable  health  care  skills,  and  tooling.  Nuclear  propulsion,  F-i«vnff/f                                      J22            ui 

coverage  and  know  that  their  coverage  catapults  and  arresting  gear,  and  what-    Soi'uaic  iiiiir" "I IT""                   i               i 

will  be  there  when  they  need  it.  But  ever  else  is  unique  to  carriers  may  re-    *y-88     ZIZIIUZl              3  _ 

under  our  present  system,  which  allows  quire  special  attention,  but  not  to  the    ''^^ - -■ ■-              ^             •■• 

gaps  in  coverage  and  preexisting  condi-  point  of  justifying  yet  another  Nimltz-    apn 5/6/7"" '          a             so 

tlon  clauses,  even  middle-class  families  class  carrier.  If  the  work  force  at  New-  ^^^^^                                     —             — 

who  have  insurance  can  face  devastat-  port  News  needs  to  be  preserved,  run    

ing  health  care  costs.  the  America  through  a  Service  Life  Ex-  The  APN  (aircraft  procurement.  Navy)  b/6/ 

Mr.     President,    we    have    to    com-  tension  Program.  In  the  meantime,  get  7  account  includes  modifications,  spares  and 

prehensively   reform   our   health   care  Newport    News    and    Navy    designers  support.  For  the  past  three  years,  it  has  run 

system    for    all    Americans— including  cracking  on  the  next  generation  of  air-  **The  N  vv'will"  ^'teimlt'to  m  k         f 

middle-class  families  like  the  Datemas  craft  carriers  capable  of  handling  a  mix  perceived  shortfaU  by  continuing^iu^Tecapi* 

and    the    millions    of   Americans    who  of  conventional  and  short  take-off  and  talizatlon"  strategy  of  cutting  infrastruc- 

can't  afford  coverage  at  all.   And  we  landing  aircraft.  ture  and  reducing  force  levels.  Kelso  also 

must  do  it  this  year.  I  am  going  to  in-  To  survive  the  current  fiscal  auster-  said  the  Navy  will  be  an  aggressive  player  in 

vest  every  once  of  energy  that  I  have  ity,  bold  moves  are  required.  The  "sa-  the  next  round  of  base  closings  set  for  next 

to  work  with  my  Democratic  and  Re-  lami  slice"   approach  to  savings  out-  year. 

publican  colleagues  to  iron  out  a  plan  lined  by  Admiral  Kelso  is  the  wrong  ^S^'^.^rfsTSe'JlX'eSi'^'tJL-ittl^^^ 
that  provides  comprehensive,  continu-  way  to  go.  Even  if  every  initiative  enu-  ^^S°"due  tS' £uLirconside!Jtfons  or  itS 
ous,  health  care  coverage  for  every  merated  had  merit,  and  I  would  argue  ^^^^^  JJ^^g^^  j^  underestimated.  New  pro- 
American.*  that  not  all  do.  and  achieved  the  saving  grams  could  "suffer  from  unanticipated  in- 
___^^___  projected,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Navy  nation."  while  the  impact  of  a  declining  In- 

•ati-nr'-crv  otrr>r>T<i?  »  T  t    mu  TviATrv  would  be  able  to  close  the  gap  between  dustrial  base  could  force  costs  to  rise. 

BUDGET  SHORTFALL  FOR  NAVY  funding  and  requirements.  Other  threats  to  the  Navy  plan  include  the 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  at  a  We  can  either  denude  the  seas  of  potential  for  a  higher  operational  tempo, 
recent  press  conference.  Chief  of  Naval  ships  and  ships  of  planes  and  heli-  causmg  problems  in  retaining  qualified  sail- 
Operations.  Adm.  Frank  Kelso  indi-  copters,  monkey  with  training  and  -,  -  ^^^^  Sfnesf  o'pemmj  S^- 
cated  that  the  Navy  faced  a  $3.6  billion  maintenance,  and  reduce  procurement  tablished  in  1991  to  buy  services  and  com- 
budget  shortfall  between  fiscal  year  rates  to  the  point  where  unit  costs  ex-  modities  not  included  as  budget  line  items— 
1995-99.  The  admiral,  according  to  a  plode  or  we  can  eliminate  the  CVN-76.  has  caused  multi-billion  dollar  headaches  for 
story  that  appeared  in  Navy  News  &  The  choice  is  simple.  the  Navy  (Navy  News,  4.261993). 
Undersea  Technology,  anticipated  that  I  ask  that  the  article.  "Budget  The  final  and  worst-case  threat  to  match- 
the  shortfall  would  likely  force  the  Squeeze  Brings  Howls."  be  included  in  i"?  Navy  finances  and  force  structure  is  in- 
"accelerated  retirement  of  older  ships  the  Reco^D-^  creased  ^^f^^l^^l^^^^^l^^^  ^^^ 
and  aircraft,  the  consolidation  of  train-  ^ne  article  louows.  j^  100^4^^  ^t  to  reduce  expenditures,  includ- 
ing, elimination  of  the  Navy's  'Aggres-  (From  Navy  News  &  Undersea  Technology.  jng  ti,e  accelerated  retirement  of  older  ships 
sor  squadron,'  reduced  operations  for  •^^^-  2-  ^^^^  and  aircraft,  the  consolidation  of  training, 
aircraft  carrier  antisubmarine  heli-  Budget  Squeeze  Brings  Howls  elimination  of  the  Navy's  "Aggressor  squad- 
copters,  regionalizing  maintenance  ^^  '^  probably  no  coincidence  that  three  ron."  reduced  operations  for  aircraft  carrier 
functions  moving  ships  maintenance  ^^o*^"  before  Defense  SecreUry  nominee  anti-submarine  helicopters,  regionalizing 
fr^m  j-onHoT^  tn  ohnroQirto  fapiiitips  Bobby  Inman  bowed  out— Citing  among  Other  maintenance  functions,  moving  ship  mainte- 
AA  ^^^.^  y°  snore&iue  id,cuiLie&.  reasons  a  budgetary  disconnect  between  fu-  nance  from  tenders  to  shoreside  facilities, 
and  dropping  the  number  of  tenders  to  ^y^e  budgeu  and  force  levels— the  Chief  of  and  dropping  the  number  of  tenders  to  four 
4  from  13."  Naval    Operations    was    making    the    same  from  13. 

There  is  an  easier  way.  It  cannot  point.  It  is  uncommon  for  the  Navy's  ranking  of- 
have  been  lost  on  Admiral  Kelso  that  Adm.  Frank  Kelso  told  a  press  briefing  the  ficer  to  make  critical  on-the-record  com- 
the  $3  6  billion  shortfall  between  fiscal  proposed  Navy  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1995  menu  concerning  his  upcoming  budget  sub- 
year  1995-99  equals  almost  exactly  the  ^o  1999  will  leave  the  service  about  $3.5  bil-  mission.  That  Kelso  was  willing  to  "go  pub- 
"M  d  hniinn  nripp  \aa  nf  ("hp  PVN-Tfi  ^*°°  Short  in  two  Critical  procurement  lie"  might  indicate  he  believes  lame-duck 
w.*  Diuion  price  tag  01  tne  v.vi>i  /o.  acounts— shipbuilding  and  naval  aviation.  Defense  SecreUry  Les  Aspin— who  resigned 
Eliminate  the  CVN-76.  and  your  budget  Kelso  Indicated  the  shipbuilding  budget  for  the  same  budget^forces  mismatch  that 
problem  disappears.  over  the  five  years  will  average  $6.3  billion  inman   cited— has  abandoned   the   fight  for 

Obviously,    this   proposal   will    spark  per  year  while  the  requiremenu  to  mainUin  enough  money  to  achieve  the  force  levels 

much   wailing  and   gnashing   of  teeth  the  force  levels  outlined  in  DOD's  Bottom-Up  outlined  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.* 

within  the  navy  and  here  in  Congress,  Review  demands  $8.4  billion.  , 

but  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether  ^^^^  broke  out  the  shortfall:  mMMPMOR  attmp   thp   marph  of 

™.«    «««^    „««^v,o..   on  rwLf,^.,     RnnA_.v,or,  Billions  of  noilirs  COMMEMORATING    THE    MARCH    Of 

Z\^^t^^i}r.^'^^^>^..l^T^r.     THE   LIVING   EDUCATIONAL   PRO- 

behemoth  when  the  Navy  budget  is  in  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

We  are  already  gapping  presence  in    !!! •  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

forward  areas.  One  less  carrier  will  not    dog-m -.... W            $25  to  pay  tribute  to  the  March  of  the  Liv- 
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ing  Educational  Program.  The  Holo- 
caust of  1933-45  was  a  most  tragic  epi- 
sode in  human  history,  one  of  the  likes 
of  which  we  must  never  allow  to  recur. 

Mllions  perished  in  the  Holocaust; 
millions  of  others  were  never  the  same 
afterward. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens experienced  the  suffering  of  the 
Holocaust  first  hand,  and  countless 
more  Americans  suffered  the  loss  of 
loved  ones  in  the  Holocaust. 

Millions  of  American  troops  fought 
against  the  evil  perpetrators  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  the  American  troops 
who  liberated  the  concentration  camps 
witnessed  first  hand  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  voices,  om- 
inous by  their  growth,  still  over  40 
years  after  the  fact  that  claim  that  the 
Holocaust  never  occurred. 

Against  this  background  stands  the 
March  of  the  Living,  a  unique  program 
of  Holocaust  education,  a  program  that 
dramatically  refute  the  lie  that  the 
Holocaust  never  happened,  a  program 
that  educates  the  young  to  insure  that 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  are  carried 
into  the  future,  and  a  program  that 
helps  insure  that  the  world  will  never 
again  display  the  indifference  to 
human  suffering  that  marked  the  Holo- 
caust. 

Since  1988,  the  March  of  the  Living 
has  taken  thousands  of  teenagers  from 
around  the  world  to  view  the  death 
camps  that  have  become  synonymous 
with  the  Holocaust — Auschwitz,  Bir- 
kenau,  and  Treblinka. 

Through  the  March  of  the  Living, 
thousands  of  young  adults  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Buffalo  in  my  own  State,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Europe  to 
Australia  to  South  America,  have  seen 
the  barbed-wire  fences,  the  gas  cham- 
bers and  the  crematoria. 

Through  the  March  of  the  Living, 
thousands  of  teenagers  have  walked 
the  same  3  kilometers  from  Auschwitz 
to  Birkenau  that  the  Holocaust  victims 


walked  to  their  deaths.  They  will  never 
forget  the  Holocaust,  nor  will  they  tol- 
erate the  lie  that  the  Holocaust  never 
happened.  These  teenagers  will  help  in- 
sure that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hap- 
pens again. 

These  teenagers,  after  visiting  the 
death  camps  of  Poland,  will  visit  the 
State  of  Israel,  a  nation  that  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust,  a  nation 
that  stands  tall  as  an  oasis  of  democ- 
racy in  its  region,  and  a  nation  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  there  will  never 
be  another  Holocaust.  These  teenagers 
will  learn  from  Israel  how  the  human 
spirit  can  triumph  over  the  most  ter- 
rible adversity. 

For  this  unique  contribution  to  Holo- 
caust education  and  to  world  edu- 
cation, I  salute  the  March  of  the  Liv- 
ing, and  I  urge  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  support  this  most 
noble  educational  effort.* 


COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY  HEALTH 
ACCESS  SAVINGS  ACT— S.  1807 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  S.  1807  has  been  intro- 
duced and  read  a  first  time;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  and, 
in  behalf  of  the  Republican  manager,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  be  read  on 
the  next  legislative  day. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  JANUARY 
31,  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday, 
January  31;  that  on  Monday,  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings 
be  approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for 


January  28,  1994 

the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  1:15  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  Senator  Gramm  of 
Texas,  recogmized  for  up  to  10  minutes; 
that  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  then  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1281,  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill;  and 
that  upon  the  Senate  resuming  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Senator  Lott  be 
recognized  to  offer  his  listed  relevant 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


January  31,  1994 
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RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  31 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate — and  I  see  no  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition — I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:11  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday, 
January  31,  1994,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  on  January  28,  1994: 

SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

JUDITH  BAKTNOFF.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATED  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15 
YEARS.  vnCE  ERIC  H.  HOLDER.  JR 

ZOE  BUSH,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBU  FOR  THE  TERMS  OF  15  YEARS,  VICE 
FRED  B   UGAST.  RETIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

LAWSON  CARY  BITTICK,  OF  OEOROLA,  TO  BE  US.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  <  YEARS,  VICE  WILUAM  D   BREESE 

JOSEPH  CLYDE  FOWLER,  JR  ,  OF  TENNESSEE,  TO  BE 
US  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS,  VICE  BRUCE  R, 
MONTGOMERY. 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  25,  1994) 

RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

/  beseech  you  therefoTe  *  *  *  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sac- 
rifice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world:  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God.— Ro- 
mans 12:1,2. 

Gracious  Father  In  Heaven,  as  You 
know  my  heart,  I  have  never  felt  a 
prayer  more  deeply  than  the  one  today. 

Your  servant,  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
wrote  the  words  with  which  this  prayer 
begins,  reminds  us  that  our  bodies  were 
created  to  be  God's  temple,  that  God 
has  a  plan  for  each  of  us.  And  in  that 
plan,  we  fulfill  our  maximum  potential 
as  persons.  As  we  present  our  bodies  to 
You,  we  take  the  first  step  in  fulfilling 
the  Lord's  prayer:  "*  *  *  Thy  will  be 
done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

Mighty  God,  grant  that  every  Sen- 
ator and  family  may  somehow  com- 
prehend this  fundamental  truth.  And 
may  every  one  of  us  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  laboring  on  Capitol  Hill  com- 
prehend this  incredible  possibility. 

Save  us.  dear  Lord,  from  being  just  a 
cheap  copy  of  the  Divine  original  God 
intended;  a  "might-have-been"  rather 
than  all  we  have  the  potential  to  be. 

In  His  name  who  is  love  incarnate  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  January  31. 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  1:15  p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
is  recognized  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  for  your  recognition. 


EDUCATION  IN  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  when  I  introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  to  all  of  the  Americas,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  trade 
promotion  and  job  creation. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  week,  when 
I  introduced  a  crime  bill  to  imprison 
predator  criminals,  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  for  9  years  the  Congress  has 
talked  about  getting  tough  on  crime, 
but  yet  during  those  9  years,  although 
we  adopt  tough  bills  in  the  Senate  and 
often  adopt  tough  bills  in  the  House, 
those  tough  and  effective  measures  are 
not  enacted  and  nothing  ever  happens. 

Last  week  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  health  reform,  first  on  a 
consensus  package  that  contained  the 
five  provisions  of  health  reform  that 
have  been  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
major  health  reform  proposals  that  has 
been  introduced  or  discussed.  I  also  in- 
troduced and  spoke  on  a  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  proposal  that  builds 
on  the  strengths  of  the  current  system 
and  that  attempts  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  health  insurance  and 
health  care  without  destroying  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine,  without  hav- 
ing Government  take  over  and  run  our 
health  care  system. 

Another  subject  that  will  be  debated 
in  Congress,  and  that  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  last  week  to  talk  about,  is 
welfare  reform,  and  I  would  like  to  de- 
vote my  time  today  to  that  issue.  The 
President  has  not  yet  proposed  a  bill, 
so  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  simply 
give  one  Member's  thoughts  on  the 
subject  and,  hopefully,  in  the  process 
not  only  clarify  my  own  thinking  but 
suggest  to  the  administration  and  oth- 
ers how  we  might  move  ahead  with 
welfare  reform. 


First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  when  the  American  public  talks 
about  welfare  reform,  they  envision  a 
dramatic  chapge  in  the  current  system. 
I  think  that  when  most  Americans  talk 
about  welfare  reform,  they  mean 
spending  less  money  on  welfare  and  in- 
stituting reforms  which  ultimately 
mean  fewer  people  riding  in  the  wagon 
and  more  people  helping  to  pull  the 
wagon. 

My  frustration  in  the  past  with  what 
Congress  has  called  welfare  reform  is 
that  it  has  almost  always  meant  more 
spending,  has  generally  meant  more 
people  qualifying  for  more  benefits,  has 
almost  always  meant  larger  bureauc- 
racies, and  has  more  often  than  not 
been  the  exact  opposite  of  what  most 
Americans  would  think  of  as  welfare 
reform. 

Here  are  my  thoughts  on  the  subject 
and  areas  that  I  intend  to  work  on  and 
push  as  we  debate  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
everybody  drawing  public  assistance 
ought  to  either  work  oi  go  to  school.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  ought  to  be 
drawing  welfare  and  doing  nothing. 

Let  me  talk  about  going  to  school. 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  have,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  cost  involved  in  educating 
people.  Another  is  that  mothers  with 
young  dependent  children  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  out  of  the  house.  I  wish 
to  make  public  today  an  idea  that  I 
have  been  working  on  which  I  think  is 
vitally  important  and  can  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  what  ultimately  will 
be  our  welfare  reform  bill  this  year. 

When  I  was  going  to  college,  at  the 
end  of  my  freshman  year  I  ran  out  of 
money  and  went  out  and  looked  for  a 
job.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  GI  bill, 
I  had  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  credit,  which  was  very  dif- 
ficult while  going  to  night  school  and 
working  during  the  day.  One  of  the 
things  I  did  was  to  take  corresixDndence 
courses.  Basically  the  old  correspond- 
ence course  was  a  system  whereby  you 
sighed  up  and  you  were  sent  lessons. 
You  had  to  complete  them  and  send 
them  back  to  the  university.  They 
graded  your  lessons,  sent  them  back  to 
you,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  term 
you  went  in,  generally  to  a  local  com- 
munity college,  took  a  final  exam,  and 
they  then  gave  you  a  grade. 

We  have  the  capacity  today  to  offer 
every  welfare  mother  in  America  an 
opportunity  to  visit  nearby  test  cen- 
ters, take  a  test,  which  could  be  graded 
by  computer  and  which  in  1  hour,  could 
allow  us  to  assess  exactly  what  im- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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provements  were  needed  in  reading, 
writing,  calculating,  and  reasoning.  We 
could  design  a  course  of  work  that 
would  be  targeted  toward  her  particu- 
lar needs,  so  that  we  would  literally 
have  thousands  of  different  levels  of 
learning  that  would  be  present  in  these 
home  correspondence  courses. 

We  could  mail  the  material  to  the 
welfare  mother.  She  would  get  the  ma- 
terial and  a  little  punch  card  that  she 
would  simply  mark  with  a  lead  pencil. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  administer  a 
tailormade  course  to  every  welfare 
mother  in  America  to  provide  her  with 
the  wherewithal  to  improve  her  read- 
ing, her  calculation  skills,  her  reason- 
ing skills,  and  we  could  grade  that  cor- 
respondence course  material  and  make 
the  payment  of  the  welfare  check  con- 
tingent on  participation,  in  and  com- 
pletion of  this  course  work.  This  work 
could  be  done  in  the  home.  It  would  not 
take  time  away  from  child  care.  This  is 
something  the  mother  could  do  while 
she  was  actually  in  the  home  with  the 
child. 

I  think  that  is  something  at  which 
we  ought  to  look. 

In  terms  of  general  job  training,  we 
have  tried  Government  training  for  a 
long  time,  and  our  experience  has  been 
almost  uniform;  that  is.  we  end  up 
training  people  to  do  things  for  which 
there  is  no  market. 

I  strongly  believe  we  ought  to  use 
welfare  payments  as  a  vehicle  to  pro- 
vide subsidies  to  private  businesses  to 
train  people  who  are  drawing  welfare 
to  do  real  jobs  and  to  do,  in  fact,  real 
jobs  in  their  own  businesses. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  when  we 
adopt  a  welfare  reform  provision  that 
the  training  provision  be  based  in  pri- 
vate industry.  What  we  should  do  for 
those  companies  that  are  willing  to 
train  and  hire  people  currently  in  re- 
ceipt of  public  assistance  is  pay  the 
company  the  welfare  benefit:  they  in 
turn  pay  a  training  wage  to  the  work- 
er; and  the  welfare  benefit  ought  to 
phase  out  as  they  complete  training  to 
help  us  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
get  into  the  private  sector  and  for  peo- 
ple to  acquire  real  job  skills. 

I  believe  everybody  in  America  on 
welfare  who  does  not  have  young  de- 
pendent children  ought  to  be  working. 
I  have  always  been  stunned  at  these 
welfare  reform  bills  that  have  a  provi- 
sion that  makes  it  illegal— and  that 
will  be,  I  would  be  willing  to  predict 
today,  in  the  President's  welfare  sub- 
mission, if  it  is  anything  like  the  past; 
there  will  be  a  provision  that  makes  it 
illegal  for  us  to  use  welfare  recipients 
to  do  work  that  we  are  currently  pay- 
ing somebody  to  do.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

If  the  objective  is  to  get  positive  pub- 
lic benefit,  why  can  we  not  take  wel- 
fare recipients  and  require  them  to 
work  the  number  of  hours  that  their 
check  would  require  them  to  work  at 
the    minimum    wage,    and    have    that 


work  substitute  for  work  that  we  are 
now  paying  for  so  that  we  can  save  the 
taxpayers'  money? 

I  believe  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  different  things  that  the 
recipients  could  do.  They  could  pick  up 
paper  along  the  streets.  They  could 
help  us  clean  up  our  parks.  They  could 
wash  windows  on  public  buildings.  We 
could  take  maintenance  personnel  that 
we  now  pay  and  use  them  as  super- 
visors, and  in  the  process  clean  up  our 
parks,  clean  up  our  highways,  clean  up 
our  cities,  and  get  positive  benefit  in 
the  process. 

I  believe  there  are  many  people  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  who.  if  they 
had  to  get  up  every  morning  and  go  to 
work  for  the  city  cleaning  up  parks, 
would  have  increased  incentive  to  go 
out  and  look  for  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor at  a  real  wage  if  they  have  to  work 
anyway.  I  think  we  would  have  a  great- 
er incentive  for  people  to  take  real 
jobs. 

Finally.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
reform  a  system  that  now  encourages 
welfare  mothers  to  conceive  children 
out  of  wedlock.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  sense  that  a  society  should  have 
positive  economic  incentives  that  en- 
courage such  behavior.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  serious  debate  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  increase  the  as- 
sistance for  the  first  child  born  to  a 
welfare  recipient.  But  I  think  there 
ought  not  to  be  much  debate  about  the 
second  child.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  encouraging  people  to  have  chil- 
dren in  order  to  receive  increased  wel- 
fare payments. 

I  will  speak  about  these  proposals 
again  as  the  welfare  reform  debate  con- 
tinues. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  6  minutes  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  objecting.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  request  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota was  to  proceed  for  6  minutes  as  if 
in  morning  business.  Morning  business 
is  currently,  under  the  order,  to  termi- 
nate at  1;15. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues. 


DISPUTE  OVER  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation I  intend  to  introduce  in  the 
Senate  this  week  dealing  with  the 
trade  dispute  on  the  shipments  of  grain 
from  Canada  to  the  U.S. 

I  know  that  the  shipment  of  grain, 
wheat.  Durum,  and  barley  does  not 
mean  very  much  to  somebody  unless 
you  produce  wheat.  Durum,  or  barley, 
in  this  country.  But  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices from  our  neighbors  and  trading 
partners  mean  a  lot  if  you  are  a  pro- 
ducer and  it  is  taking  money  out  of 
your  pocket. 

Let  me  describe  this  situation  just  a 
bit.  Two  weeks  ago,  a  group  of  farmers 
used  grain  trucks  to  blockade  a  couple 
of  country  elevators  in  Montana. 
Scobey.  MT.  Why  did  they  do  that?  Be- 
cause of  unfair  grain  shipments  flood- 
ing into  this  country  from  Canada. 
This  week,  there  is  going  to  be  a  dem- 
onstration, or  at  least  a  gathering  of 
farmers,  up  at  the  Peace  Garden  near 
the  North  DakotayCanadian  border  on 
the  same  subject. 

What  is  this  trade  dispute  with  Can- 
ada? It  comes  from  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Free  Trade  Agreement  which 
our  negotiators  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada which  resulted  in  a  flood  of  grain 
coming  into  this  country,  sold  in  this 
country  at  below  its  cost,  undercutting 
our  farmers  and  costing  our  farmers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  lost 
income. 

It  is  a  new  version  accomplished  in 
trade  of  the  old  proverb  about  the  na- 
tional economic  cow  that  feeds  in  the 
Midwest  and  is  milked  on  both  coasts. 
The  fact  is.  this  trade  negotiation  was 
one  that  sold  out  American  agricul- 
tural interests. 

I  have  tried  everything  I  can  over  4 
years  to  try  to  change  this.  We  have 
had  hearings.  We  have  had  legislation. 
We  have  done  everything.  We  had  trade 
negotiators  negotiating,  people  run- 
ning here  and  there.  Everybody  says 
good,  smooth  the  problems.  Yes:  this  is 
a  problem.  Yes:  we  can  deal  with  it. 

The  fact  is.  the  problem  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  Let  me  describe  to 
you  last  month's  information  that  we 
just  received. 

This  is  Durum  wheat  coming  in  from 
Canada.  You  can  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. None  in  1986:  now  it  is  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  our  domestic  market.  In 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  9.5  mil- 
lion bushels.  You  can  see  what  is  going 
to  happen.  We  are  going  to  be  way 
above  last  year.  The  same  is  true  with 
spring  wheat.  Exactly  the  same  is  true 
with  barley.  This  problem  is  not  get- 
ting better.  This  problem  is  getting 
worse. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  this 
week  in  the  United  States  Senate  ask- 
ing for  us  to  rescind  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  that  deal  with  the  agricul- 
tural  titles.   I  am  just  flat  sick  and 


tired  of  it.  I  am  tired  of  bureaucrats.  I 
am  tired  of  excuses.  I  am  tired  of  ex- 
planations. I  am  tired  of  negotiations 
which  do  not  work.  I  am  just  flat  tired. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  trade  system 
that  demands  of  our  neighbors  fair 
trade  rules — I  am  not  asking  for  some- 
thing special;  just  fair  trade  rules.  If 
we  cannot  have  that,  then  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  trade  agreement,  period. 

So  I  have  been  through  this  for  5 
years  now.  Everybody  keeps  saying, 
yes.  we  are  doing  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing.  The  problem  is  getting 
worse.  Yes;  this  trade  Ambassador  is 
better  than  anybody  we  have  ever  had. 
Yes;  they  are  trying  to  take  some  ac- 
tion. But  it  is  not  fast  enough.  And  this 
problem  is  growing. 

So  I  am  just  flat  sick  and  tired  of 
this  problem.  This  problem  sucks 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  people  out 
there  struggling  to  make  a  living.  And 
unfair  trade  practices,  sanctioned  by 
our  trade  negotiators,  who  in  my  judg- 
ment struck  an  unfair  deal  with  Can- 
ada—unfair for  us — by  selling  out  our 
agricultural  interests,  put  our  farmers 
in  a  position  they  should  not  be  in. 

We  deserve  and  expect  action.  We  de- 
serve and  expect  trade  agreements  with 
our  neighbors  to  represent  fair  trade. 

You  know  the  old  proverbial  thing 
about  hitting  the  mule  over  the  head 
with  a  2  by  4  to  get  the  mule's  atten- 
tion. I  have  hit  these  folks  over  the 
head,  the  Government  over  the  head, 
with  a  Redwood  tree.  No  one  has 
blinked.  Something  is  wrong. 

I  am  just  saying  today  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  protect  it  by  saying  if  you  can- 
not fix  this  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  then  scrap  it  and  re- 
scind the  provisions  that  deal  with  ag- 
riculture. Let  us  start  over. 

Family  farmers  who  plant  a  crop  in 
the  spring  and  risk  their  all  in  the  hope 
they  will  harvest  in  the  fall  and  have  a 
decent  price  do  not  deserve  to  have 
that  price  undercut.  They  do  not  de- 
serve to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  because  of  unfair  trade  that  was 
sanctioned  in  the  trade  agreement  that 
never,  in  my  judgment,  should  have 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

So  I  will  introduce  this  legislation 
this  week.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  it  an  expression 
of  opposition  to  incompetent  trade  ne- 
gotiations and  sign  on  with  me.  and  let 
us  try  to  ratchet  up  the  pressure  and 
see  if  we  cannot  do  something  that 
says,  on  behalf  of  those  Americans  who 
produce:  We  stand  behind  you.  We  very 
much  expect  you  to  compete.  But  at 
least  we  will  make  sure  the  rules  are 
fair  when  you  are  forced  to  compete. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  C. 
DANFORTH  AT  THE  YALE  LAW 
SCHOOL  ALUMNI  DINNER  . 

Mr.   CHAFEE.   Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanimous    concent    to    print    in    the 


Record  a  speech  by  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Senator 
John  C.  Danforth.  that  he  gave  to  the 
Yale  law  school  alumni  dinner  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

There    being   no    objection,    the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  John  c.  Danforth  at 

THE  Yale  Law  School  Alumni  dinner. 

New  Haven.  CT.  October  8. 1993 

Every  Senate  office  is  decorated  with  pho- 
tog^raphs  of  famous  people.  Many  have  Presi- 
dents, past  and  present.  Some  have  Pope 
John  Paul  n.  some  Anwar  Sadat:  some  Arch- 
bishop Tutu. 

My  office  features  a  picture  of  Guido 
Calabresi.  Dean  of  Yale  Law  School. 

Actually,  it  is  a  picture  of  my  daughter. 
Mary,  graduating-  from  the  Law  School  five 
years  ago.  and  Guldo  happens  to  be  in  the 
picture.  But  it  Is  typically  Guido.  Mary  is  re- 
ceiving her  degree,  a  big  smile  on  her  face. 
Guido  is  In  his  exotic  graduation  get-up,  the 
one  he  claims  he  received  from  an  Italian 
university.  His  hand  is  on  Mary's  shoulder, 
and  he  Is  about  to  plant  a  kiss  on  her  cheek, 
just  as  he  kissed  many.  If  not  all.  of  the 
graduates  that  day. 

I  look  at  that  picture  often,  always  with 
pride  In  Mary,  and  always  with  the  sense 
that  It  says  a  lot  about  Guido  In  particular 
and  Yale  Law  School  in  general.  Having  at- 
tended but  one  law  school.  I  have  no  basis  for 
comparison,  but  I  wonder  how  many  law 
schools  have  kissing  deans.  I  wonder  how 
many  law  schools  treat  their  students  as 
whole  persons,  not  as  disembodied  brains  or. 
what  Is  worse,  disembodied  sticky  fingers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Yale 
Law  School  gives  something  special  to  Its 
students.  On  this.  I  do  have  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, for.  over  the  years,  I  have  hired  per- 
haps hundreds  of  young  lawyers  from  many 
law  schools.  Yale  graduates  are  bright,  of 
course.  But.  beyond  that,  those  I  have  known 
are  whole  persons.  They  have  broad  Interests 
and  good  values.  They  are  good  lawyers, 
good  Senate  staffers  and  very  good  company. 
Surely,  there  are  exceptions,  but  if  gen- 
eralizations are  ever  accurate,  this  is  my  ex- 
perience with  the  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  on  and  on  with  the 
kudos,  especially  now  that  the  alumni  fund 
drive  is  over.  I  have  a  broader  point  to  make 
which  is  that  the  qualities  of  Yale  Law 
School.  Its  values,  its  civility,  are  the  very 
qualities  that  are  in  short  supply  in  our 
country,  especially  in  the  public  sector.  Per- 
haps Yale  Law  School  has  more  to  offer 
America  than  a  remarkable  influx  of  its 
alumni  Into  positions  of  public  responsibil- 
ity. Perhaps  the  law  school.  Its  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  have  opportunities  to  raise 
the  level  of  public  discourse  In  America  from 
a  point  which  is  now  so  abysmally  low. 

A  number  of  alumni  have  found  their  way 
into  elective  politics.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Yale 
Law  School  Is  so  far  from  the  reality  of  to- 
day's political  campaigns. 

I  came  to  this  law  school  In  1960.  the  year 
of  the  Kennedy-Nixon  election.  I  was  an  odd- 
ity, an  open  Nixon  supporter.  1  recall  vigor- 
ous arguments,  especially  one  with  Mike 
Horowitz,  who  later  worked  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  That  was  when  he  was  a  liberal.  But 
no  arguments  at  law  school  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  outrage  that  is  today's  Amer- 
ican political  campaign. 

Most  discussion  of  campaign  reform  cen- 
ters on  the  financing  of  campaigns.  Most  leg- 
islative efforts  at  reform  concentrate  on  fi- 


nancing. But  campaign  financing  is  such  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  overall  outrage  as 
to  be  beside  the  point.  No  politician  is  going 
to  be  corrupted  by  a  $2,000  gift  to  a  K  million 
campaign,  and  no  politician  Is  going  to  be 
more  honest  if  there  is  less  to  spend  on  an 
election. 

The  sickening  quality  of  the  modern  cam- 
paign has  nothing  to  do  with  financing.  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  format.  It  has  ev- 
erything to  do  with  the  20  second  sound  bite 
and  the  30  second  commercial,  because  those 
short  bursts  of  emotion  and  viclousness  have 
become  the  near  totality  of  today's  cam- 
paigns. 

Serious  positions  on  significant  Issues  can- 
not be  expressed  In  20  seconds.  So  the  public 
receives  a  steady  diet  of  frivolous  positions 
on  trivial  issues.  A  candidate  cannot  lay  out 
views  on  reducing  the  deficit  or  reforming 
health  care  In  a  matter  of  seconds.  A  can- 
didate who  wants  to  win  cannot  take  an  un- 
popular position  without  the  time  to  explain 
that  position.  So  politics  has  become  a  re- 
lentless quest  for  the  negative  sound  bite: 
Congressman  Jones  voted  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity 18  times.  Congressman  Smith  voted  to 
raise  his  own  salary.  And.  along  with  the 
quest  for  the  sound  bite  Is  the  officeholders 
flight  from  any  position  that  would  invite  a 
20  second  attack. 

There  is  no  way  to  abolish  the  30  second 
commercial.  But  there  is  a  possibility  of 
supplementing  sound  bite  politics  with 
longer  and  more  serious  discourse. 

In  the  spring  of  1992.  three  Republican  and 
three  Democratic  Senators  went  on  Ted 
Koppel's  program.  •'Nightline.'  to  challenge 
the  presidential  candidates  to  appear  sepa- 
rately on  one-hour  television  programs  to  be 
Interviewed  by  knowledgeable  questioners  on 
the  single  subject  of  the  budget  deficit.  Our 
theory  was  that  any  politician  can  duck  a 
question  for  a  few  minutes.  No  one  can  duck 
a  question  for  an  hour.  That  was  Just  one 
idea  about  campaign  format;  there  could  be 
countless  others. 

My  thought  is  that  Interested  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  Yale  Law  School  might 
address  the  subject  of  the  format  of  political 
campaigns.  Much  of  a  lawyer's  work  is  the 
clarification  of  issues  and  the  development 
of  means  to  address  them.  Those  same  skills 
could  be  applied  to  elective  politics.  It  would 
be  possible  to  Identify,  say.  three  major  is- 
sues in  a  campaign,  to  create  a  format  for 
addressing  those  Issues,  and  to  induce  or 
even  shame  candidates  into  using  that  for- 
mat. Raising  the  level  of  political  campaigns 
would  be  a  worthy  extension  of  the  spirit  of 
Yale  Law  School. 

A  second  area  that  cries- out  for  a  healthy 
infusion  of  civility  is  the  Senate's  methods 
of  confirming  presidential  nominees.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  Intend  to  refight  old  battles 
in  which  I  was  engaged.  My  concern  extends 
beyond  any  specific  individual  to  a  system 
that  has  so  run  amuck  that  it  is  no  system 
at  all.  The  only  rule  today  is  that  anything 
goes  in  the  pursuit  of  ideological  warfare.  If 
you  don't  like  a  person's  beliefs,  you  have  a 
license  to  destroy  the  [>erson,  and  there  are 
no  procedural  protections,  none  whatever,  to 
protect  the  nominee. 

There  is  no  right  to  counsel,  no  right  to 
confront  accusers,  no  power  to  take  deposi- 
tions or  discover  documents,  no  statutes  of 
limitation,  no  rules  of  evidence — nothing.  So 
confirmation  fights  are  now  scrambles  to  get 
the  dirt  on  the  nominee  and  get  it  into  the 
bands  of  a  willing  media. 

This  law  school  has  watched  its  own  family 
fall  victim  to  the  confirmation  process.  If 
any  institution  in  this  country  has  a  cause 
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and  a  duty  to  speak  out  on  this  obvious  in- 
justice, it  is  Vale  Law  School.  And  it  cannot 
matter  if  you  are  a  liberal  or  a  conservative, 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  It  was  wrong  to 
humiliate  Bob  Bork  and  Clarence  Thomas, 
and  it  was  just  as  wrong  to  humiliate  Zoe 
Balrd.  The  cause  of  justice  cannot  ebb  and 
flow  with  changes  in  Ideology  or  party  label. 
Mem'bers  of  the  law  school  community 
could  suggest  the  development  of  procedural 
safeguards  that  would  provide  at  least  some 
protection  for  presidential  nominees.  At  a 
minimum,  these  safeguards  should  include 
the  right  to  counsel.  But,  formal  procedures 
in  the  confirmation  process,  however  essen- 
tial, are  only  part  of  the  answer  to  what  has 
become  a  national  embarrassment.  If  the  hu- 
miliation of  nominees  is  the  objective,  ways 
will  be  found  to  accomplish  that  end  regard- 
less of  the  procedures  we  develop.  For  exam- 
ple, strict  rules  against  leaking  confidential 
material  have  not  prevented  leaks.  At  least 
as  important  as  adequate  procedural  safe- 
guards is  a  public  outcry  when  injustice  oc- 
curs. The  Yale  Law  School  community  can 
make  it  a  point  to  lead  that  outcry. 

This,  in  fact,  was  done  during  the  con- 
firmation struggle  of  Bob  Bork.  To  the  great 
credit  of  the  Law  School  faculty,  dozens  of 
its  members,  led  by  Guido  and  John  Simon, 
signed  an  open  letter.  The  letter  states  that, 
regardless  of  their  differences  on  whether 
Judge  Bork  should  be  on  the  Court,  the  sign- 
ers agreed  that  the  characterization  of  him 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  person  they 
knew. 

Whether  in  election  or  confirmation  con- 
tests, the  no  holds  barred  approach  to  politi- 
cal controversy  is  rationalized  by  the  same 
claim:  anything  goes  in  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory. The  candidate  believes  that  the  goal  of 
public  service  justifies  whatever  means  are 
necessary  to  get  elected.  The  interest  group 
believes  that  a  nominee  is  so  abhorrent  that 
personal  destruction  is  permissible.  In  each 
case,  it  is  the  same  old  claim.  The  ends  are 
so  worthy  that  any  means  are  allowed  to  ac- 
complish them. 

There  are  two  ways  to  counter  such  ration- 
ales, both  of  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
our  Law  School  community.  The  first  is 
based  on  experience;  the  second  on  higher 
claims  to  our  loyalty. 

The  great  lesson  of  experience  is  humility. 
Experience  tells  us  that  no  political  can- 
didate ushers  in  the  new  age  promised  in  the 
campaign.  Few  packages  of  legislation  bring 
about  the  lofty  goals  envisioned  by  their 
sponsors. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  New  York  Times  ran 
a  story  saying  it  was  unclear  whether  the 
Cable  Television  Act  lowered  or  raised  the 
cost  of  cable  TV.  That  was  my  legislation.  I 
traveled  the  state  of  Missouri  and  beyond, 
telling  all  who  would  listen  that  because  of 
my  valiant  efforts,  their  cable  bills  would  go 
down.  Maybe  yes.  maybe  no. 

Consider  the  parable  of  Clyde  Orton. 
former  sheriff  of  Pemiscot  County.  Missouri. 
This  was  my  early  lesson  in  the  limits  of 
government.  Charging  the  sheriff  with  a  va- 
riety of  offenses  against  law  and  the  public 
trust,  then  state  Attorney  General  Danforth 
files  a  lawsuit  to  oust  him  from  office.  After 
a  year  or  so  in  court.  I  succeeded.  The  bad 
guy  was  out.  The  new  guy  looked  like  Mar- 
shal Dillon,  clean  cut  and  strapping.  It  was  a 
lot  of  effort,  but  what  a  victory  for  good  gov- 
ernment. I  was  so  proud  of  myself,  until  the 
new  guy  was  arrested  for  embezzlement. 

That  iS'the  way  of  public  life— a  series  of 
major  battles,  all  waged  with  great  energy 
and  conviction,  some  own.  some  lost.  And  at 
the  end.  one  wonders,  I  wonder,  whether  the 


victories  did  more  good  than  harm,  or  is  it 
the  other  way  around. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  cynical,  for  I  am 
the  opposite.  One  of  the  great  things  about 
this  country  is  that  whoever  is  in  office,  and 
whatever  the  agenda,  life  goes  on.  and  life  is 
good. 

Not  long  ago,  a  person  I  know  of  Repub- 
lican leanings  put  an  earnest  question  to  me. 
"Tell  me."  he  said,  "is  Clinton  a  disaster  for 
the  country,  or  will  we  live  through  it?"  I 
said.  "I  think  we  will  live  through  it."  When 
you  see  the  President  tomorrow,  feel  free  to 
pass  on  my  compliments. 

Here  is  my  point.  Politics  is  combative.  It 
is  a  clash  of  people  and  a  clash  of  ideas.  What 
makes  civility  possible  is  an  element  of 
doubt  that  your  side  might  be  wrong  and  the 
other  side  might  be  right.  The  implanting  of 
that  doubt  is  a  great  gift,  whether  to  law 
students  or  interests  groups  or  politicians. 

Realism  that  comes  from  experience  tells 
us  that  no  political  program  deserves  such 
confidence  that  it  justifies  destroying  our 
opponents.  So  does  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  higher  claims  to  our  loyalties  than  polit- 
ical agendas.  If  political  platforms  do  not  de- 
serve ultimate  loyalty,  they  cannot  justify 
any  means  to  attain  them. 

Consider  the  case  of  Dennis  Johnson,  a 
middle  age.  unemployed  machinist  for 
Greenwood,  Indiana.  Because  he  is  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  leader,  he  owns  a  large  army 
tent.  When  he  learned  of  the  Great  Flood  of 
'93.  he  put  his  tent  in  the  back  of  his  car  and 
drove  to  St.  Louis  County  where  he  con- 
tacted the  Salvation  Army.  He  put  up  his 
tent,  and  for  nearly  six  weeks,  cooked  three 
meals  a  day  for  flood  victims.  Dennis  John- 
son was  not  responding  to  any  government 
leader  or  any  government  program.  He  was 
responding  to  the  claim  of  a  higher  value 
that  gives  perspective  on  what  government 
can  do. 

Earlier  today.  Yale  Law  School  sponsored 
a  panel  discussion  on  religion  and  law.  One 
of  Yale's  professors.  Stephen  Carter,  has 
written  a  balanced  book  on  the  changing  role 
of  religion  in  American  life.  I  doubt  that 
many  other  American  law  school  professors 
have  written  on  this  subject.  My  view  is  that 
religion  can  have  a  profound  effect,  for  ill  or 
good,  on  politicftl  discourse  in  this  country. 
The  idea  that  there  are  higher  norms  than 
those  achievable  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  at  a  White  House  signing  ceremony  can 
provide  perspective  and  ultimately  humility. 

If  one  believes  that  religious  values  or 
higher  ethical  norms  can  be  encapsulated  in 
political  programs,  that  the  state  can  serve 
as  the  secular  arm  of  the  church,  then  politi- 
cal discourse  becomes  a  confrontation  be- 
tween those  who  are  on  and  those  who  are 
against  the  side  of  God.  This  notion  that 
God's  will  can  be  both  confidently  known 
and  concretely  politicized  is  the  message  of 
the  religious  right.  It  is  a  notion  that.  I  be- 
lieve, will  never  be  widely  accepted  in  this 
country,  and  will  always  create  angry  reac- 
tion. 

But,  if  one  believes  that  religious  values  or 
higher  ethical  norms  cannot  be  encapsulated 
in  political  programs,  that  the  claim  of  reli- 
gion transcends  the  best  government  can 
hope  to  achieve,  that  religious  values  are  the 
standard  by  which  all  ideology  is  measured 
and  found  wanting,  then  that  belief  puts 
smug  claims  of  moral  superiority  in  their 
proper  place,  and  makes  civil  discourse  pos- 
sible. 

Yale  Law  School  is  a  far  cry  from  being 
sectarian  or  a  promoter  of  religious  values, 
but  without  being  so  it  can  recognize  the 
moderating  claims  of  higher  values. 


I  suspect  that  for  Dennis  Johnson,  the  man 
with  the  army  tent  in  St.  Louis  County,  no 
politician,  no  political  program,  no  ideology 
is  worth  living  for  and  none  is  worth  dying 
for.  I  suspect  that  most  people  are  like  him. 
They  are  good  people  and  their  goodness 
transcends  politics.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  a  politician  can  make  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  election  or  with  any 
new  program.  Perhaps  our  best  contribution 
is  to  respect,  and  maybe  even  evoke  that 
goodness.  If  so.  the  in  your  face  liberalism 
and  in  your  face  conservatism  which  domi- 
nates today's  politics  is  both  extraneous  and 
insulting. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  warmth  of 
Yale  Law  School  and  the  cold,  cold  world  of 
today's  politics.  This  community  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  spreading  its  warmth  to  the 
world  beyond.  But  it  can  start.  It  can  start 
by  examining  the  format  of  political  cam- 
paigns and  the  process  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion. It  can  speak  out  against  the  injustice 
of  humiliation  when  it  sees  it.  It  can  point 
with  realism  to  the  limitations  of  ideological 
agendas,  and  to  the  higher  values  that  tran- 
scend political  programs. 

And.  in  the  minds  of  the  most  combative 
and  self-righteous  of  political  adversaries,  it 
can  imprint  the  wonderful  image  of  its  kiss- 
ing dean. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  considered  Senator  Danforth 
to  be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  Sen- 
ators there  is  in  this  body.  When  he 
turns  his  attention  and  thoughts  to  a 
problem  and  discusses  it,  I  for  one — and 
I  think  most  of  my  other  colleagues, 
likewise — pay  attention  to  what  he  has 
to  say. 

This  speech  which  he  gave,  as  I  men- 
tioned, at  the  Yale  Law  School  alumni 
dinner,  dealt  with  the  problems  that 
are  now  occurring  in  connection  with 
not  only  the  modern  campaigns  but  the 
confirmation  process.  I  think  it  per- 
tains to  so  much  that  comes  up  before 
us  in  these  recent  days  and  during  the 
last  year  and  going  back  further  than 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  I  am  very 
discouraged  that  it  takes  so  long  for 
these  nominations  to  get  up  here.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Senate 
and  I  do  not  want  to  blame  the  admin- 
istration because  the  administration 
feels  it  has  to  go  through  this  back- 
ground check  and  find  out  if  someone 
paid  Social  Security  on  his  or  her  baby 
sitter,  and  on  an  on  it  goes.  But  what- 
ever is  happening  in  connection  with 
these  nominations  there  comes  a  fre- 
quent viciousness  and  I  think  even  an 
effort  to  humiliate  some  of  the  nomi- 
nees. I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  what  Senator 
Danforth  has  to  say  on  that  subject. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing, that  something  seems  to  go  askew 
in  this  nomination  process.  I  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  Presidential  appointment 
in  1969.  A  new  administration  came  in. 
President  Nixon's  administration  came 
in.  It  was  a  new  administration  and  of 
a  different  party.  The  President  was 
sworn  in  on  January  25,  1969,  I  was 
sworn  in,  having  been  through  the  en- 
tire process  on  January  31,  6  days  later. 


They  reviewed  my  records  and  they 
went  over  whatever  financial  holdings  I 
had.  and  I  appeared  before  a  committee 
and  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  was  con- 
firmed 6  days  after  the  President  was 
sworn  in. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  where  from 
my  State  we  do  not  even  have  the  U.S. 
attorney  sworn  in  yet,  a  year  after  the 
Attorney  General  came  into  office — or. 
I  guess  she  did  not  come  in  quite  a  year 
ago — and  discharged  all  the  old  U.S.  at- 
torneys from  the  other  party.  The  Sen- 
ator from  my  State,  the  Democratic 
Senator,  chose  a  fine  replacement,  and 
that  replacement  has  not  even  come  up 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  yet. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  just  hope  we  will 
step  back  and  give  some  thought  to 
this  whole  process,  see  what  is  going 
wrong,  and  particularly  pay  attention 
to  the  speech  that  was  given  by  our 
distinguished  colleague.  I  will  just  read 
a  couple  of  lines  from  it.  if  I  might. 

Whether  in  election  or  confirmation  con- 
tests, the  no  holds  barred  approach  to  politi- 
cal controversy  is  rationalized  by  the  same 
claim:  anything  goes  in  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory. The  candidate  believes  that  the  goal  of 
public  service  justifies  whatever  means  are 
necessary  to  get  elected.  The  interest  group 
believes  that  a  nominee  is  so  abhorrent  that 
personal  destruction  is  permissible.  In  each 
case,  it  is  the  same  old  claim.  The  ends  are 
so  worthy  that  any  means  are  allowed  to  ac- 
complish them. 

And  on  he  goes.  He  deplores  what 
took  place  with  Robert  Bork.  He  de- 
plores what  took  place  with  Clarence 
Thomas.  And  he  deplores  what  took 
place  with  Zoe  Baird. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  real  concern 
over  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
attract  our  finest  people  to  service  in 
this  Federal  Government  if  this  war- 
fare continues  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  this  speech  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth and  hope  they  will  read  it.  I 
hope  all  of  us  will  absorb  the  fine  les- 
sons that  are  in  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


JACKIE  VAUGHN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
really  effective  leaders  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  died  from  cancer  recently. 

She  was  Jacqueline  Vaughn,  who  was 
the  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Teachers  and  president,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union. 

She  was  a  fighter  with  a  great  sense 
of  responsibility. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
her.  not  only  on  education  issues  but 
other  issues,  and  always  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  Illinois  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  Jackie  Vaughn  in  our 
midst. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  lost  one  of 
its  finest  citizens  with  the  death  of 
Jacqueline  Vaughn. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday.  January  28. 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,512,950,244,156.40,  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  owes  517,310.16  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


VIETNAMESE  POW/MIA 
COOPERATION 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JEANNE 
ROBY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  individual  who 
has  very  ably  served  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Congress  for 
the  past  quarter  century.  Earlier  this 
month,  during  the  recess  period. 
Jeanne  Roby  retired  from  the  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  know  that 
everyone  who  worked  with  Jeanne  will 
miss  her  greatly. 

Jeanne  joined  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee staff  in  1971.  after  working  for  3'/a 
years  at  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  the  other  body.  At  Fi- 
nance, she  served  in  various  capacities, 
most  recently  handling  administrative 
matters  for  the  tax  division.  Jeanne's 
professionalism,  dedication  to  duty  and 
hard  work  were  unsurpassed.  She  made 
a  major  contribution  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  the  committee.  Having 
served  under  five  Finance  chairmen. 
Jeanne  also  became  an  important 
source  of  the  institutional  memory  of 
the  committee.  Her  kindness,  thought- 
fulness,  and  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
made  her  a  joy  to  work  with. 

Jeanne  leaves  us  for  a  part-year  post 
with  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 
This  will  give  her  more  time  to  be  with 
her  husband  Roby.  for  boating  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and,  of  course,  for  her  be- 
loved Scottish  Terrier  Watson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Jeanne  Roby  for 
over  22  years  of  hard  work,  and  to  wish 
her  all  the  best  in  the  coming  years.  I 
hope  she  will  remember  fondly  her  days 
with  us.  We  will  all  certainly  miss  her. 


JAMES  BROWN 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's best  known  personalities,  the 
Godfather  of  Soul — James  Brown. 

When  describing  the  career  of  Mr. 
Brown,  one  must  use  words  such  as 
"prolific"  and  "enduring."  From  the 
streets  of  his  historic  hometown,  the 
garden  city  of  Augusta,  GA,  Mr.  Brown 
has  spoken  to  people  of  all  generations, 
races,  and  nationalities  through  his 
unique  music.  There  are  few  people  in 
the  world  who  do  not  know  who  the 
"hardest  working  man  in  show  busi- 
ness" is.  or  who  could  not  sing  a  few 
lines  of  their  favorite  James  Brown 
song,  when  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  James  Brown  is  truly 
an  international  figure  and  an  Ambas- 
sador of  Good  Will. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  had  an  important  discussion  about 
Vietnam  and  progress  on  POW/MIA  ac- 
countability. That  vote  was  a  very  im- 
portant vote. 

Those  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
regarding  the  embargo  I  know  did  so 
with  both  the  hope  and  conviction  that 
the  POW/MIA  accounting  process  will 
not  only  continue,  but  that  it  will  be 
significantly  enhanced  by  the  process 
of  opening  up. 

In  furtherance  of  the  debate  I  had  re- 
quested from  the  Defense  Department  a 
detailed  accounting  of  some  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  that  accounting  process  and 
the  criteria  set  down  by  President  Clin- 
ton. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  responding  to  my  inquiry  from 
the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Ed  Ross,  on  this  matter,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  the  assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC,  January  28. 1994. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kerry. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kerry:  Enclosed  is  the  in- 
formation you  requested  highlighting  Viet- 
namese progress  in  the  four  key  areas  Presi- 
dent Clinton  identified  in  his  July  2.  1993 
speech  on  POW-MIA  affairs.  I  hope  this  meet 
your  needs.  Please  let  me  know  if  my  office 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  w.  Ross. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Defense.  POW-MIA  Affairs. 

Enclosures. 

Vietnamese  POW  MIA  Cooperation 

On  July  2.  1993.  President  Clinton  stated 
that  further  steps  in  U.S. -Vietnam  relations 
would  be  based  on  "tangible  progress"  to- 
wards the  fullest  possible  accounting.  The 
President  set  out  four  key  areas  in  which  we 
seek  progress: 

Concrete  results  from  efforts  by  Vietnam 
to  recover  and  repatriate  American  remains. 

Continued  resolution  of  92  discrepancy 
cases,  live  sightings,  and  field  activities. 

Further  assistance  in  implementing  tri- 
lateral investigation  with  the  Lao. 

Accelerated  efforts  to  provide  all  POW/MIA 
related  documents  that  will  help  lead  to  gen- 
uine answers. 

REMAINS 

President's  Criterion:  Concrete  results 
from  efforts  by  Vietnam  to  recover  and  repa- 
triate American  remains. 

Since  the  President's  call.  39  remains  have 
been  repatriated,  bringing  the  total  repatri- 
ated in  1993  to  67.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  number  repatriated  in  1992  and  the  third 
highest  number  for  a  single  year  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

August  1993;  As  a  result  of  information 
gained  from  photographs,  documents,  and 
interviews  provided  by  the  Vietnamese,  we 
were  able  to  present  the  SRV  with  a  list  of 
84  cases  in  which  the  U.S.  believed  Vietnam- 
ese at  one  time  had  custody  of  American  re- 
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mains.  Vietnam  pledged  Its  assistance.  Hanoi 
stepped  up  publicity  of  Its  remains  amnesty 
program.  Including-  a  promise  of  payment  for 
valid  remains. 

September  1993:  JTF-FA  and  Hanoi  formed 
Special  Research  Team  to  conduct  field  In- 
vestigations to  attempt  recovery  of  these  re- 
mains Id  84  cases. 

October  1993:  Special  Remains  Team  trav- 
eled to  U  Mlnh  Forest  In  southern  Vietnam 
to  search  for  remains.  Vietnamese  located 
witnesses  who  pointed  out  grave  sites;  7  ex- 
cavations are  scheduled  for  the  upcoming 
dry  season. 

January  1994:  Three  sets  of  remains  re- 
turned In  1993  identified;  8  in  final  identifica- 
tion stage;  25  more  recommended  for  identi- 
fication; balance  still  under  analysis. 

PREVIOUS  PROGRESS 

1974-83:  Vietnamese  returned  87  sets  of 
Identifiable  U.S.  remains. 

1985-86:  In  conjunction  with  ASD 
Armitage's  efforts  to  encourage  an  increase 
In  unilateral  repatriation  of  remains.  Hanoi 
returned  57  sets  of  Identifiable  remains. 

1987-90:  Vessey  initiative  sparlfed  increased 
repatriations.  122  remains  identified,  with  a 
high  of  62  identified  in  1988. 

1991-92:  Repatriations  of  identifiable  re- 
mains dropped;  11  sets  identified. 

DISCREPANCY  CASES 

President's  Criterion:  Continued  resolution 
of  92  discrepancy  cases,  live  sightings,  and 
field  activities. 

After  July  2.  1993,  the  priority  case  inves- 
tigation team  (PCIT)  focused  on  joint  U.S.- 
SRV  investigations  of  92  remaining  priority 
last-ltnown-alive  discrepancy  cases.  Between 
July  93  and  January  94  information  provided 
by  the  PCIT  process  enabled  DOD  to  confirm 
the  death  of  19  individuals.  As  of  January 
1994.  we  have  confirmed  the  death  of  123  of 
the  original  196  individuals  associated  with 
priority  last- known-alive  discrepancy  cases. 

April  1993:  Based  on  results  of  joint  inves- 
tigations and  archival  research,  confirmed 
fate  of  43  Individuals,  bringing  number  of  pri- 
ority discrepancy  cases  down  to  92. 

June  1993:  JTF-FA  formed  Priority  Case 
Investigation  Team  (PCIT)  to  provide  quick 
follow-up  of  leads  throughout  Vietnam. 

August  1993:  Vietnam  facilitated  rapid  fol- 
low-up live  sighting  investigations  based  on 
refugee  reports. 

September  1993:  PCIT  reports  enabled  DOD 
to  determine  fate  of  12  individuals,  bringing 
original  196  total  down  to  80. 

January  1994:  Continued  Investigations  by 
PCIT  resulted  in  additional  confirmation  of 
death  on  7  individuals,  bringing  total  prior- 
ity cases  down  to  73. 

PREVIOUS  PROGRESS 

August  1987:  General  Vessey  gets  Vietnam- 
ese agreement  to  investigate  cases  that  illu- 
minate the  live  prisoner  issue. 

September  1988-May  1990:  Ten  iterations  of 
joint  investigations  In  Vietnam  completed. 
Cooperation  slowly  increased.  Number  of 
U.S.  personnel  permitted  in  country  per 
round  doubled,  and  number  of  cases  inves- 
tigated per  round  more  than  tripled. 

July  1990:  Based  on  results  of  joint  inves- 
tigations and  remains  repatriations,  fate  was 
confirmed  on  57  of  the  total  196  individuals 
involved  in  priority  cases. 

August  1990-December  1991:  Iterations  11-15 
of  joint  investigations  completed;  results  in 
determination  of  fate  for  four  priority  cases, 
bringing  total  down  to  135. 

November  1991:  Vietnam  permitted  first  in- 
country  live  sighting  investigation. 

January  1992:  JTF-FA  established. 

February  1992— March  1993:  Iterations  16-22 
completed;    by    22nd    Iteration,    teams    had 


again  doubled  in  size.  Vietnamese  coopera- 
tion continued  to  increase  in  terms  of  access, 
frequency  and  scope  of  our  investigations. 

March  1992:  Vietnam  agreed  to  expand  live 
sighting,  investigations  and  permit  short  no- 
tice visits.  To  date,  the  U.S.  has  conducted 
78.  None  of  these  investigations  produced 
evidence  of  a  live  POW. 

TRILATERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

President's  Criterion:  Further  assistance 
in  implementing  trilateral  investigation 
with  the  Lao. 

In  December,  1993  we  completed  the  first 
ever  trilateral  investigation  of  14  border 
cases  involving  39  individuals.  Continued  tri- 
lateral cooperation  with  Vietnam  and  Laos 
is  key  to  resolving  these  border  cases  where 
the  vast  majority  of  our  losses  in  Laos  oc- 
curred. 

May  1993:  Vietnamese  agreed  to  consider 
simultaneous  joint  activity  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  Also  provided  summary  of  interviews 
with  21  senior  PAVN  officers  who  served  in 
Laos. 

August  1993:  U.S..  Lao.  and  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials agreed  on  mechanism  for  trilateral 
cooperation. 

September  1993:  Vietnam  provided  record 
of  aircraft  shot  down  by  Group  559,  the  Viet- 
namese military  organization  responsible  for 
actions  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos. 
Record  contained  information  on  111  cases 
involving  217  unaccounted-for  Americans. 

November  1993:  JTF-FA,  Vietnamese,  and 
Lao  conducted  trilateral  preparation  meet- 
ings in  Hanoi. 

December  3-20,  1993:  Trilateral  investiga- 
tion of  14  border  cases  involving  39  individ- 
uals. JTF-FA  indicated  exceptional  Viet- 
namese cooperation;  however,  adverse 
weather  severely  hampered  progress. 

PREVIOUS  PROGRESS 

October  1989:  General  Vessey  identified  a 
group  of  Vietnam-Laos  border  cases.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  Vietnamese  that  the  U.S.,  Viet- 
nam, and  Laos  conduct  trilateral  Investiga- 
tions in  order  to  resolve  these  cases. 

December  1991:  Vietnamese  attended  tri- 
lateral meeting  in  Laos  and  agreed  to  pro- 
vide information  on  cases. 

ARCHIVES 

President's  Criterion:  Accelerated  efforts 
to  provide  all  POW/MIA  related  documents 
that  will  help  lead  to  genuine  answers. 

After  President's  July  2.  1993,  call  for 
progress,  the  Vietnamese  have  given  us  ac- 
cess to  especially  important  wartime  politi- 
cal and  military  documents  directly  related 
to  POWs  and  combat  incidents  that  could 
provide  leads  to  the  location  of  remains  of 
MIAs.  To  date,  more  than  25,000  documents, 
artifacts,  and  photographs  related  to  U.S. 
POW/MIAs  have  now  been  examined  with 
over  600  items  correlating  to  missing  service- 
men. 

April  1993:  To  General  Vessey:  7  records  of 
U.S.  graves  with  sketch  maps;  rosters  of 
Americans  captured  in  southern  Vietnam 
and  in  northern  Vietnam;  list  of  Americans 
who  died  in  captivity  in  southern  Vietnam. 

May /June  1993:  Opening  of  Joint  Document 
Center  in  Hanoi.  Senator  Kerry  and  docu- 
ment center  provided  with  multiple  docu- 
ments, including  statistical  summaries,  bat- 
tle sketches  and  summaries,  and  POW  medi- 
cal records.  Began  survey  of  319  wartime 
films  from  Vietnamese  archives. 

July  1993:  15  documents,  including:  8  battle 
sketches;  2  shootdown  records;  4  sketches  of 
air  defense  engagements;  record  of  U,S.  air- 
craft shot  down  in  Military  Region  3. 

August  1993:  12  documents  including  burial 
documents  and  battle  sketches  of  air  defense 
engagements  in  Military  Region  2. 


September  1993:  6  documents  related  to 
Group  559  activities  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
Including  comprehensive  58-page  air  defense 
record  of  aircraft  reportedly  shot  down.  Col- 
lection of  548  documents  from  Group  875,  the 
POW  camp  administration  group. 

December  1993:  Three  groups  of  multiple 
documents,  including  responses  to  queries  on 
84  remains  cases;  unilateral  Vietnamese  case 
investigation  reports;  list  of  American  per- 
sonnel who  were  killed  in  Vietnam  but  whose 
remains  were  not  recoverable. 

January  1994:  Personal  war  diary  of  former 
PAVN  air  defense  battalion  commander. 

PREVIOUS  PROGRESS 

May  1991:  U.S.  researchers  began  coordina- 
tion in  Central  Army  Museum  in  Hanoi  for 
longterm  exploitation  of  Vietnamese  records 
and  artifacts.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  systematic  and  extensive  program  to  re- 
view Vietnamese  archives,  resulting  in  even- 
tual examination  of  over  25,000  items  related 
to  U.S.POW  MIAs. 

February  1992:  Given  to  General  Vessey: 
summary  shootdown  record  of  U.S.  aircraft 
in  Military  Region  4. 

November  1992:  To  Senator  Kerry:  six  docu- 
ments, including  1  province  list  of  pilots  cap)- 
tured  and  killed,  3  shootdown  records,  and  2 
graves  registers.  Archival  Research  Team  in 
Hanoi  began  work  at  Hanoi's  Central  Army 
Museum. 

December  1992:  To  Senator  Kerry:  6 
shootdown  records;  3  graves  registers;  1 
book;  miscellaneous  photos,  etc. 

ADDITIONAL  POINTS 

In  addition  to  results  in  the  President's 
four  key  areas,  there  have  been  other  aspects 
in  which  Vietnam  has  assisted  POWMIA  ac- 
counting: 

July  1991:  U.S.  POW  Office  established  In 
Hanoi.  Initially  Vietnam  limited  the  staff  to 
four  Americans.  By  January  1994,  the  staff 
had  been  permitted  to  expand  to  19  perma- 
nent personnel,  some  of  whom  frequently 
travel  or  work  throughout  the  country. 

January  1992:  Joint  Task  Force— Full  Ac- 
counting established  to  conduct  expanded 
joint  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

May  1993:  Vietnam  instituted  oral  history 
program,  agreeing  to  facilitate  interviews  of 
83  persons  identified  by  U.S.  By  January 
1994,  70  interviews  completed,  resulting  in  in- 
formation on  20  unresolved  cases. 

July  1993:  Defense  Prisoner  of  War/Missing 
in  Action  Office  established  consolidating 
the  DIA  Special  Office  on  POW/MIAs,  the 
Central  Documentation  Office,  the  U.S. 
Army's  Task  Force  Russia,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  POW/MIA  Af- 
fairs. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1281.  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consolidation  of  international 
broadcasting  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 


(1)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1290.  to  give  full- 
est possible  consideration  to  asylum  applica- 
tions from  Chinese  nationals  fleeing  coercive 
population  control  policies. 

(2)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1291.  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  certain  condi- 
tions should  be  met  before  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  accorded  nondiscrim- 
inatory most-favored-nation  treatment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT]  is  recogmized  to 
offer  his  listed  amendment. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  first  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Carl  Biersack 
be  granted  floor  privileges  for  the  dura- 
tion of  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1281, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1315 

(Purpose:  Prohibition  on  security  assistance 
for  countries  that  consistently  oppose  the 
United  States  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly) 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 

for   himself  and    Mr.    Helms,    proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  1315. 
On  page  82,  after  line  23,  add  the  following 

new  section: 

SEC.  I70B.  PROHIBITION  ON  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  COUNTRIES  THAT  CON- 
SISTENTLY OPPOSE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  POSITION  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(a)  PROHiBmON.— Security  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  to  a  country  that  consist- 
ently opposed  the  United  States  position  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  during 
the  most  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

(b)  Change  in  Government.— If— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  leadership  and 
policies  of  the  government  of  a  country  to 
which  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  believes  that  because  of 
that  change  the  government  of  that  country 
will  no  longer  consistently  oppose  the  United 
States  position  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  that  the  Congress  enact  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  prohibition  for  that  country. 
Any  such  exemption  shall  be  effective  only 
until  submission  of  the  next  report  under 
section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.  Any 
request  for  such  an  exemption  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
the  Secretary's  determination  and  belief. 

(c)  Waiver  AUTHORm-.- The  Secretary  of 
State  may  waive  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)'  if  the  Secretary  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  despite  the 
United  Nations  voting  pattern  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance to  that  country  Is  necessary  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 


(1)  the  term  "consistently  opposed  the 
United  States  position"  means  that  the 
country's  votes  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  coincided  with  the  United 
States  position  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
time,  using  for  this  purpose  the  overall  jjer- 
centage-of-voting  coincidences  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  'Years  1990 
and  1991; 

(2)  the  term  "most  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly"  means  the  most  recently 
completed  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  which  overall  percentage-of-vot- 
ing  coincidences  is  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cent report  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991;  and 

(3)  the  term  "security  assistance"  means 
assistance  under — 

(A)  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund), 

(B)  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Internationally  military  education 
and  training),  or 

(C)  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act, 

except  that  the  term  does  not  include  nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect upon  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991.  that  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  March  31.  1994. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Helms  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1316  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1315 

(Purpose:  Prohibition  on  security  assistance 
for  countries  that  consistently  oppose  the 
United  States  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask   for  its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1316  to  amendment  No.  1315. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word,  and  insert: 

SEC.  170B.  PROHIBITION  ON  SECURirV  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  COUNTRIES  THAT  CON- 
SISTENTLY OPPOSE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  POSfnON  IN  THE  UNITED 
NA-nONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(a)  PROHiBrriON. — Security  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  to  a  country  that  consist- 
ently opposed  the  United  States  position  In 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  during 
the  most  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

(b)  Change  in  Government.— If— 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  leadership  and 
policies  of  the  government  of  a  country  to 
which  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  believes  that  because  of 
that  change  the  government  of  that  country 
will  no  longer  consistently  oppose  the  United 
States  position  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  that  the  Congress  enact  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  prohibition  for  that  country. 
Any  such  exemption  shall  be  effective  only 
until  submission  of  the  next  report  under 
section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.  Any 
request  for  such  an  exemption  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
the  Secretary's  determination  and  belief. 

(c)  Waiver  authority.— The  Secretary  of 
State  may  waive  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (ai  if  the  Secretary  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  despite  the 
United  Nations  voting  pattern  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance to  that  country  is  necessary  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(d)  DEFINITIONS.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "consistently  opposed  the 
United  States  position"  means  that  the 
country's  votes  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  coincided  with  the  United 
States  position  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
time,  using  for  this  purpose  the  overall  per- 
centage-of- voting  coincidences  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991; 

(2)  the  term  "most  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly"  means  the  most  recently 
completed  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  which  overall  percentage-of-vot- 
ing  coincidences  is  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cent report  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991;  and 

(3)  the  term  "security  assistance"  means 
assistance  under — 

(A)  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund), 

(B)  chapter  5  of  part  n  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  internartional  military  education  and 
training),  or 

(C)  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

except  that  the  term  does  not  include  nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect upon  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991.  that  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  March  31.  1994. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  1  believe  they  both 
have  a  copy  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
tight  budgetary  times,  we  have  all  been 
asked  to  examine  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  programs  to  see  if  we  can 
do  a  better  job  of  controlling  the  fund- 
ing and  make  sure  that  once  they  are 
funded  they  run  properly. 

I  believe  that  foreign  policy  author- 
izations should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
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same  fiscal  scrutiny  that  our  domestic 
prog^rams  are  now  undergoing.  Having 
said  that,  I  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
spending  American  tax  dollars  on  na- 
tions that  block  our  initiatives  and 
vote  to  oppose  our  values  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  just  think 
about  this  when  you  go  home  to  your 
respective  States — in  Florida.  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. People  always  ask  questions 
about  our  foreign  policy  and  about  for- 
eign aid.  We  all  know  foreign  aid  is  not 
very  popular,  and  we  all  know  that 
some  of  it  is  constructive  and  has  been 
helpful  in  promoting  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  But  if  peo- 
ple really  knew  that  we  were  giving 
their  taxpayer  dollars  to  nations  that 
consistently,  regularly,  aggressively 
oppose  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  on  positions  that  are  impor- 
tant to  our  country,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve it. 

This  amendment  would  say  if  a  coun- 
try does  not  vote  with  us  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  time,  that  they  would 
not  get  military  assistance — and  I  will 
give  the  details  of  this  later— not  100 
percent,  not  80  percent,  not  50  percent, 
not  even  40  percent,  but  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  time.  There  are  43  countries 
that  vote  against  us  75  percent  of  the 
time  or  more  and  still  get  military  as- 
sistance grants.  That  does  not  include 
countries  like  North  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. Forty-three  nations  consistently 
oppose  the  U.S.  position  and  still  get 
military  assistance  grants. 

So  there  should  be  some  reasonable 
standard  criteria  before  we  provide  se- 
curity assistance  to  a  nation.  A  thresh- 
old of  25  percent  voting  coincidence 
with  the  United  States  during  the  most 
recent  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly is  an  excellent  yardstick.  In  other 
words,  let  us  look  at  how  much  they 
voted  with  us  in  the  previous  year.  The 
State  Department  is  required  to  keep  a 
compilation  of  this  list. 

Failing  to  support  America  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  time  will  affect  grants  a 
nation  receives  from  the  following  ac- 
counts: International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training  [IMET];  Foreign 
Military  Financing  [FMF]:  and  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  [ESF]. 

The  amendment  exempts  humani- 
tarian aid  and  developmental  assist- 
ance from  this  criteria.  Now,  think 
about  that.  We  are  talking  about  the 
money  that  goes  for  military  train- 
ing—grant money  from  the  United 
States  taxpayers — to  a  country  that 
votes  with  us  less  than  25  percent.  We 
are  giving  them  military  aid. 

Some  people  would  say:  "But  what 
about  the  people?"  I  thought  about 
that,  and  I  exempted  certain  programs. 
Let  us  not  punish  the  people  for  the 
bad  actions  of  their  government.  Let 
us,  frankly  get  at  the  governments. 
Why  should  we  be  aiding  them  mili- 
tarily while  they  are  voting  against  us. 


consistently,  at  the  United  Nations?  So 
humanitarian  and  developmental  as- 
sistance are  specifically  exempted. 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  people  back 
home  would  want  that  to  be  cut,  also. 
They  do  not  think  we  ought  to  even  be 
giving  humanitarian  or  developmental 
assistance  to  a  country  if  they  are  con- 
sistently opposing  our  positions  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  rationale  is  clear. 
Assistance  which  goes  directly  to  the 
government  would  be  stopped,  but  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  supports  their 
needy  citizens  would  not  be  impacted. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  considered  be- 
fore either;  it  has  been.  In  fact,  this 
amendment,  or  language  like  this,  was 
offered  by  Congressman  Goodling  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  House  and  is  in- 
cluded in  Chairman  Hamilton's  foreign 
assistance  bill,  H.R.  2404.  There  are 
some  differences,  but  fundamentally 
the  principle  is  the  same.  It  sets  a  min- 
imum percentage  of  support  in  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  get  this 
military  assistance. 

We  are  under  no  moral  obligation — in 
fact  the  reverse  is  true — to  give  U.S. 
taxpayer  dollars  to  enhance  a  nation's 
security  when  that  same  nation  mocks 
our  own  security  efforts  and  ideals. 
However,  I  have  provided  a  waiver  pro- 
vision if  it  is  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  have  learned  from 
past  experience  on  amendments  to 
State  Department  bills  and  authoriza- 
tions for  foreign  aid,  if  you  give  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whether  it  is  this 
administration  or  previous  administra- 
tions, this  wavier,  quite  often,  unfortu- 
nately, they  will  come  in  and  say: 
"This  is  in  our  national  interest." 

I  do  not  like  that,  but  we  wanted  to 
give  that  leverage.  If  there  were  over- 
riding national  security  interests,  for 
us,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  able  to  request  this  exception. 

Foreign  aid  as  a  handout  is  over.  We 
all  know  that.  And  the  committee  is 
trying  to  tighten  up  on  it  in  a  number 
of  ways.  But  there  are  some  questions 
I  think  we  have  to  ask.  Why  aid  the  se- 
curity of  another  nation  when  they 
subsequently  vote  against  our  security 
at  the  United  Nations?  Why  spend  tax- 
payer dollars  on  nations  that  block  our 
initiatives  and  vote  to  oppose  our  val- 
ues at  the  United  Nations? 

There  are  too  many  nations  who 
clearly  do  not  see  things  our  way,  the 
way  we  do  things,  and  they  disagree 
with  us.  That  is  OK.  They  have  a  right 
to  make  a  decision  of  what  they  want 
to  do  or  how  they  want  to  vote  at  the 
United  Nations.  But  it  is  not  OK  to 
subsidize  that  attitude  and  behavior 
and  that  opposition  with  our  taxpayer 
dollars. 

It  is  both  ineffective  and  counter- 
productive to  provide  security  assist- 
ance to  countries  who  clearly  do  not 
share  America's  security  interests. 

The  amendment  is  not  coercing  na- 
tions to  vote  with  us.  No,  the  standard 


is  not  coercive.  It  is  not  100  percent  or 
80  percent:  it  is  only  25  percent.  It  is 
not  a  congressional  mandate  prescrib- 
ing how  the  money  will  be  spent,  nor 
does  it  usurp  the  President's  power  to 
direct  foreign  policy.  You  have  the 
waiver  that  can  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  This  amendment  just 
says  nations  will  not  get  military 
grants  if  they  do  not  vote  with  us.  Only 
the  actions  of  each  individual  nation 
will  negatively  affect  its  own  security 
assistance.  It  is  their  choice.  They  can 
make  that  decision.  But  they  need  to 
know  we  are  not  going  to  subsidize 
that  decision. 

If  this  language  had  been  in  the  law 
last  year,  it  would  have  saved  $190  mil- 
lion. I  have  the  list  of  support  right 
down  the  line  of  countries  that  vote 
with  our  position:  Israel,  92.3  percent: 
Croatia,  78.9;  United  Kingdom.  73.6; 
Belgium.  France.  Germany.  Italy.  Rus- 
sia. Russia  has  been  voting  with  us  59.6 
I)ercent  of  the  time.  Canada,  Japan, 
Greece,  Turkey,  all  vote  with  us  over- 
whelmingly on  key  issues.  But  there 
are  43  nations  on  this  list  that  get  this 
foreign  security  assistance  and  vote 
against  us  75  percent  of  the  time  or 
more.  I  have  the  list  if  any  Senators 
would  like  to  look  at  it.  It  might  sur- 
prise people.  The  list  includes  Algeria, 
Angola.  Belize,  Ethiopia,  India,  Jordan, 
Lebanon.  Mexico.  Morocco.  Mozam- 
bique, and  33  more.  If  they  change  their 
voting  pattern,  they  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  makes  good  com- 
mon sense.  Clearly,  the  people  would 
support  it. 

The  House  has  language  in  its  foreign 
assistance  bill,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
long  overdue  that  we  at  least  take  a 
look  at  how  nations  vote  at  the  U.N. 
and  how  much  military  foreign  assist- 
ance they  receive. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  I  would 
like  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  withhold  at 
this  point,  and  for  the  sake  of  facilitat- 
ing debate  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  withholding,  and  I 
asked  him  to  withhold  because  I  want 
to  discuss  with  him  the  potential  of  the 
modification  on  his  own  behalf. 

This  amendment  raises  very  legiti- 
mate important  questions.  I  think 
there  are  many  of  us  who  are  apprehen- 
sive about  a  policy  of  a  rigid,  if  you 
will,  formula  by  which  you  begin  to 
make  a  determination  about  who  gets 
what.  It  is  never  that  easy  in  foreign 
policy,  as  I  know  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi understands. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  tried  to  be 
sensitive  to  that  and  I  think  has  been 
sensitive  to  that  with  a  very  fair  provi- 


sion here,  very  broad  discretionary  pro- 
vision for  the  Secretary  to  make  deter- 
minations. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  really  doing 
is  raising  a  very  important  question 
and  laying  it  upon  the  table  as  strong- 
ly as  possible  without  clashing  with 
that  fundamental  distinction  between 
Presidential  prerogative  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  congressional  oversight.  I 
think  we  all  appreciate  that  tension. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
might  not  consider,  first  of  all.  a  modi- 
fication which  might  exempt  IMET. 
There  are  three  types  of  assistance 
which  the  Senator  has  included.  The 
economic  support  fund,  the  foreign 
military  financing,  which  used  to  be 
foreign  military  sales,  and  IMET,  the 
international  military  education  train- 
ing. 

The  reason  I  suggest  that  is  that 
IMET  of  the  three  functions  is  perhaps 
the  one  most  directed  towards  trying 
to  prevent  people  from  behaving  in 
ways  that  we  find  abhorrent,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  that  specific  training  that  tries 
to  reduce  the  potential  for  abuse 
among  militaries,  tries  to  maximize 
legal  systems  within  their  structure, 
with  some  process  of  responsibility.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  are  well-serving 
our  own  best  intentions  by  reducing 
that  very  tool. 

On  the  other  hand,  obviously  you  do 
not  want  military  weapons,  you  do  not 
want  undue  economic  as.sistance.  And 
so  I  simply  raise  this  issue  with  my 
colleague  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
might  or  might  not  be  worth  consider- 
ing. 

But  apart  from  that,  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  think  this  is  an 
amendment  that  we  could  accept.  As 
he  says,  it  is  in  the  House  aid  bill,  and 
I  think  it  is  something  that  can  be  ad- 
hered to. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  a  couple  of 
questions,  if  I  might.  Would  he  share 
with  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
perhaps  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the 
issues  that  have  fallen  into  that  25  per- 
cent level  or  30  percent  level  where 
countries  whom  we  are  giving  assist- 
ance to  have  not,  in  fact,  seen  fit  to  be 
supportive  and  how  it  has  made  a  dif- 
ference to  us?  I  think  this  would  sim- 
ply help  to  articulate  why  this  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  LOTT.  First,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  respond  to  his  earlier  sug- 
gestion. IMET  is  the  smallest  piece  of 
the  three  military  assistance  funding 
areas.  I  believe  actually  of  the  $190  mil- 
lion that  would  have  been  affected  only 
$17.28  million  come  under  the  category 
of  the  IMET,  International  Military 
Education  and  Training. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, but  I  still  think  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  explain  to  the  people  or  justify 
that  we  are  providing  funds  for  mili- 
tary education  and  training  to  coun- 
tries that  vote  against  us  75  percent  of 
the  time  or  more. 


I  realize  some  of  it  may  be  used  in 
good  ways.  I  can  understand  that.  But 
I  am  hesitant  to  take  that  feature  out. 
I  recognize  that  it  is  for  education  and 
training.  But  when  you  are  talking 
about  providing  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  those  nations  who  oppose  us  and 
give  them  even  more  military  training, 
I  think  Americans  would  be  very,  very 
hesitant  to  feel  like  that  would  be  a 
wise  and  proper  investment. 

In  direct  answer  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest of  examples  of  how  they  vote 
against  us,  again  I  point  out  that  these 
43  nations  voted  against  us  75  percent 
of  the  time. 

Some  argument  might  be  made  that 
many  of  these  votes  are  just  procedural 
in  nature  and  they  really  do  not  mat- 
ter. Well,  all  votes  count.  Look.  They 
vote  against  us  on  an  entire  range  of 
matters  that  are  very  important. 

Because  all  votes  are  considered,  I 
picked  this  relatively  low  threshold.  I 
did  not  want  it  to  drive  or  unduly  in- 
fluence procedural  or  unimportant  is- 
sues. The  bottom  line  is  that  these 
countries  are  voting  against  America 
on  important  world  issues. 

If  you  like  during  the  process  of  this 
debate,  I  will  find  a  couple  of  examples 
that  help  our  argument. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  that  I  do  not  ask  the  question 
by  means  of  suggesting  that  the  answer 
would  not  help.  I  know  it  will.  I  simply 
thought  that  the  Record  ought  to  re- 
flect the  rationale  for  this  so  that  we 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  types 
of  situations  so  people  can  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  why  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  think  it  could  be  good  if  we 
could  put  that  in  the  Record. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend,  also,  that 
the  type  of  training  in  military  edu- 
cation, it  is  really  command  and  con- 
trol, justice-oriented,  systems-oriented 
in  the  context  of  accountability,  and 
not  the  kind  of  training  that  teaches 
them  how  to  go  out  in  the  field  and 
shoot  other  people.  Training  to  our  ad- 
vantage is  fundamentally  what  I  am 
suggesting,  something  we  tried  to  do, 
for  instance,  in  the  military  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  could  run  through  a  number  of 
the  countries  where  it  has  been  impor- 
tant. But,  at  any  rate,  I  would  just  like 
to  pursue  that  a  little  bit  further  with 
you. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  on  his  feet.  Why  do  we  not  pur- 
sue it  later?  If  the  Senator  wants  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  second-de- 
gree amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  second-degree  amendment? 


At  the  present  time  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  subject  to  the 
request  of  the  managers  to  recall  the 
amendments,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  an  amend- 
ment which  we  will  proceed  to;  again, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1317 

(Purpose:   To   require  a  report  on   Russian 
military    operations    in    the    Independent 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen!  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1317. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 
SEC.    .   REPORT  ON   RUSSIAN   MIUTARY   OPER- 
ATIONS      IN       THE       INDEPENDENT 
STATES    OF    THE    FORMER    SOVIET 
UNION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  July  1. 
1994.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
including  elements  purportedly  operating 
outside  the  chain  of  command  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Russian  Federation,  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Russian  Federation  and.  spe- 
cifically, in  the  other  Independent  states 
that  were  a  part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  types 
of  Russian  armed  forces  deployed  in  each  of 
the  other  Independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  and  a 
summary  of  their  operations  and  activities 
since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  De- 
cember 1991; 

(2)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  involve- 
ment of  Russian  armed  forces  in  conflicts  in 
or  involving  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia. 
Moldova,  and  Tajikistan,  including  support 
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provided   directly   or   indirectly   to   one   or 
more  parties  to  these  conflicts; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives  of  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties discussed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  of 
the  strategic  objectives  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration in  its  relations  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  other  significant  ac- 
tions, including  i>olitical  and  economic, 
taken  by  the  Russian  Federation  to  influ- 
ence the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  in 
pursuit  of  its  strategic  objectives;  and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  new  Russian  military 
doctrine  adopted  by  President  Yeltsin  on  No- 
vember 2,  1993,  with  particular  regard  to  its 
implications  for  Russian  policy  toward  the 
other  independent  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  "the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  means  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan, Belarus.  Georgia.  Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan.  Moldova.  Tajikistan. 
Turkmenistan.  Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan;  and 

(2)  "the  Baltic  States"  means  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  Russian 
nationalists  have  been  gaining  influ- 
ence for  some  time.  Not  just  bombastic 
extremists  like  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky, 
but  also  a  lai^e  segment  of  the  Russian 
senior  officer  corps  and  foreign  policy 
elite.  This  includes  many  who  are 
viewed  in  the  West,  not  necessarily  in- 
correctly, as  democratic  reformers. 
The  primary  focus  of  these  nationalists 
is  what  they  call  the  near  abroad:  the 
new  countries  formed  after  the  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  have  signifi- 
cant Russian  minorities. 

The  new  Russian  military  doctrine, 
which  Yeltsin  approved  after  October's 
violent  showdown,  seems  to  display 
both  imperialist  designs  on  Russia's 
neighbors  and  deep-seated  fears  that 
the  West  is  implacably  hostile  to  Rus- 
sia. 

This  imperialist  threat  is  more  than 
just  a  paper  doctrine.  The  Russian 
military  has  been  putting  it  into  prac- 
tice. To  give  you  an  example,  this  sum- 
mer, it  set  up  a  protection  racket  in 
the  caucuses.  First,  it  gave  military 
aid  to  separatists  fighting  the  Georgia 
government  led  by  former  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Shevardnadze — whom  the 
Russian  military  blames  for  having 
lost  Eastern  Europe.  Then,  after  bring- 
ing Shevardnadze  to  the  point  of  de- 
feat, it  agreed  to  save  his  government 
in  exchange  for  Georgia  joining  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 
This  grouping  might  be  more  accu- 
rately named  the  Commonwealth  of 
Temporarily  Independent  States,  since 
many  Russians  hope  to  use  it  as  the  ve- 
hicle to  rebuild  their  empire. 

In  1992,  a  purportedly  run-away  Rus- 
sian division  came  to  the  aid  of  ethnic 
Russian  separatists  in  Moldova,  setting 
up  the  self-proclaimed  Dneister  Repub- 
lic on  Ukraine's  western  border.  This 
sent  a  signal  to  other  near  abroad 
countries    that    they,    too,    might    be 


carved  up  if  they  did  not  cooperate  sat- 
isfactorily. It  also  put  Ukraine  in  Rus- 
sian pincers,  with  a  western  front 
ready  to  be  opened  in  the  event  Rus- 
sian-Ukraine disagreements  turn  to 
hostilities. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Russian  mili- 
tary helped  oust  the  democratically 
elected  leaders  of  Azerbaijan.  First, 
they  provided  military  aid  to  Armenia, 
whose  resulting  military  successes 
weakened  by  Azerbaijan's  government. 
Russia  then  reportedly  dealt  the  fatal 
blow  by  providing  heavy  armaments  to 
a  renegade  Tajik  military  unit  that 
moved  on  the  capital  and  by  supporting 
the  former  communist  head  of  Azer- 
baijan in  his  successful  effort  to  regain 
the  Presidency. 

The  Russian  military  is  also  heavily 
involved  in  the  civil  war  in  Tajikistan, 
supporting  the  former  Communist 
apparatchiks  against  the  democratic 
and  Islamic  opposition. 

The  Clinton  administration's  re- 
sponse over  the  past  year  to  these  Rus- 
sian military  interventions  was  to  ig- 
nore them,  while  supporting  efforts  to 
aid  President  Yeltsin's  government  and 
cooperate  with  the  Russian  military. 
When  it  finally  did  turn  its  attention 
to  this  disturbing  trend,  however,  the 
policy  the  administration  adopted  can 
be  described  as  confused,  at  best. 

During  the  Moscow  summit.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  compared  Russian  mili- 
tary interventions  in  the  so-called  near 
abroad  to  United  States  operations  in 
Panama  and  Grenada  and  other  places 
near  our  area.  He  specifically  cited  as 
stabilizing  Russia's  choreography  of 
the  conflict  in  Georgia,  which  led  to  an 
offer  of  protection  that  Shevardnadze 
could  not  refuse.  Besides  asserting  its 
claim  that  Georgia  falls  within  Mos- 
cow's sphere  of  influence,  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  government  of 
Shevardnadze — whose  policies  led  to 
German  unification,  freedom  for  East- 
ern Europe,  and  the  break-up  of  the  So- 
viet Union — involved  a  symbolism  that 
may  be  lost  on  the  administration,  but 
not  on  Russians  nor  their  neighbors. 

No  doubt  emboldened  this  Clinton 
doctrine,  as  Washington  Post  col- 
umnist Stephen  Rosenfeld  recently  de- 
scribed it,  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Kozyrev  clearly  stated  Russia's 
intent  to  reestablish  a  "sphere  of  Rus- 
sian interest."  "We  should  not  fear  the 
words,"  he  declared  in  a  statement  ob- 
viously directed  at  his  fellow  Russians 
and  not  Russia's  neighbors. 

Then,  just  2  weeks  ago,  the  world  was 
stunned  with  a  statement  attributed  to 
Kozyrev  that  Russian  troops  might  not 
withdraw  from  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
after  all,  despite  an  agreement  signed 
in  Moscow  by  Presidents  Clinton.and 
Yeltsin  reaffirming  that  Russian 
troops  would  be  withdrawn.  While 
Kozyrev  quickly  asserted  that  he  had 
been  misquoted,  the  view  attributed  to 
him  is  certainly  held  by  many  high- 
ranking  Russian  military  officials.  And 


Kozyrev  himself  has  advocated  that 
Russia  has  a  "special  role  and  influ- 
ence over  the  former  Soviet  republics," 
as  he  put  it  at  the  United  Nations  in 
September,  and  he  has  emphasized  the 
role  of  the  Russian  military  in  exercis- 
ing this  "special  role." 

He  followed  this  up  in  October  with  a 
warning  that  Russia  must  intervene  in 
the  "near  abroad  "  lest  it  risk  "losing 
geographical  positions  that  took  cen- 
turies to  conquer."  This  imperialist  at- 
titude has  prevailed  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  since  at  least  late  1992  when, 
according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle by  James  Sherr  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, it  issued  a  policy  document  advo- 
cating a  "divide  and  influence  policy" 
using  force  when  necessary  to  "ensure 
firm  good  neighborliness"  by  other 
former  Soviet  republics  and  ensure 
that  Russia  is  the  "leader  of  stability 
and  security  on  the  entire  territory  of 
the  U.S.S.R."  All  of  this  from  the  min- 
istry in  the  Russian  Government  that 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  amenable  to 
cooperation  with  the  West. 

As  Henry  Kissinger  notes  in  his  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently: 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia  has  repeat- 
edly put  forward  a  scheme  for  a  Russian  mo- 
nopoly on  peace-keeping  in  the  "near 
abroad."  indistinguishable  from  an  attempt 
to  re-establish  Moscow's  domination.  By  its 
silence  and  repeated  invocation  of  an  Amer- 
ican-Russian partnership,  the  United  States 
acquiesces  in  these  actions. 

Dr.  Kissinger  goes  on  to  state  that: 

A  moderate  Russian  foreign  policy  will  be 
impeded,  not  helped,  by  turning  a  blind  eye 
to  the  reappearance  of  historical  Russian  im- 
perial pretensions. 

Perhaps  we  should  give  the  adminis- 
tration the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  as- 
sume that  it  simply  has  not  been  pay- 
ing attention  to  these  matters.  While 
this  may  seem  incredible,  there  may  be 
some  basis  to  believe  it. 

The  Washington  Post  has  reported 
that  a  recent  national  intelligence  es- 
timate forecasts  the  partition  of 
Ukraine  into  Ukrainian  and  Russian 
states  accompanied  by  ethnic  conflict. 
According  to  the  Post,  when  the  NIE 
was  circulated  earlier  this  month,  it 
"shook  up  a  lot  of  people  "  in  the  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  White  House  of- 
ficials or  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  to  sa.v  on  top  of  the  full  breadth 
of  domestic  and  international  issues 
can  be  forgiven  for  being  surprised  by 
such  a  forecast.  But  administration  of- 
ficials responsible  for  foreign  and  secu- 
rity policy  should  hardly  be  surprised, 
given  the  many  indicators  over  the 
past  2  years.  These  have  included  calls 
by  ethnic  Russians  in  Ukraine  for  se- 
cession or  incorporation  into  Russia  of 
Ukrainian  territory  in  which  Russians 
predominate  and  the  assertion  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Crimea  previous  Rus- 
sian parliament. 

The  first  step  in  correcting  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  addressing  these  matters  is  to 
compel    the   administration   to   study 


them  and  publicly  address  them  in  de- 
tail. 

My  amendment  would  call  for  a  re- 
port by  mid-year  on  activities  by  the 
Russian  armed  forces  in  the  former  So- 
viet republics.  Among  the  issues  to  be 
covered  would  be  Russian  intervention 
in  the  conflicts  in  Georgia,  Azerbaijan, 
Moldova,  and  Tajikistan  the  implica- 
tions of  the  new  Russian  military  doc- 
trine for  Russian  relations  with  other 
former  Soviet  republics. 

Such  a  report  would  serve  as  an  im- 
portant input  to  further  congressional 
consideration  of  these  important  is- 
sues. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  Mr.  Sherr,  and  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25.  1994] 

Be  Realistic  about  Russia 

(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  President 
Clinton's  recent  progression  across  Europe 
may  have  been  obscured  by  the  atmospherics 
surrounding  It.  In  fact,  the  trip  ushered  in  an 
important  reevaluation  of  heretofore  accept- 
ed premises  of  American  foreign  policy:  In 
effect,  the  president's  statements  elevated 
the  radical  critique  of  Cold  War  policies  into 
the  operational  premises  of  contemporary 
American  foreign  policy. 

For  nearly  a  half-century,  that  critique 
had  maintained  that  Soviet  policies  were  as 
much  caused  by  American  policies  as  by 
Communist  ideology;  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  divided,  just  as  the  American  gov- 
ernment was,  between  hawks  and  doves;  that 
it  was  the  task  of  American  diplomacy  to 
east  Soviet  fears,  many  of  which  were  quite 
legitimate;  and  that  an  attitude  of  genuine 
cooperation  would  overcome  Soviet  belli- 
cosity. 

As  late  as  January  1990.  these  propositions 
were  refurbished  in  a  Time  magazine  article 
in  which  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  anointed 
Man  of  the  Decade.  Its  author  was  Time  cor- 
respondent Strobe  Talbott.  recently  ap- 
pointed deputy  secretary  of  state,  who  ar- 
gued that  the  doves  of  40  years  of  Cold  War 
debate  had  been  right  all  along  and  that  it 
had  not  been  the  West's  policy  that  brought 
about  the  Soviet  collapse  but  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  system;  indeed,  that 
the  collapse  might  have  occurred  earlier  had 
Western  hard-liners  not  enabled  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  rally  their  people  on  behalf  of  se- 
curity. 

The  essence  of  these  themes  was  repeated 
by  President  Clinton  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing his  European  trip.  To  explain  why  he  did 
not  favor  the  admission  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia— the  so- 
called  Visegrad  nations— into  NATO,  he  ar- 
gued in  effect  that  such  a  step  might  be  pro- 
vocative. The  Atlantic  Alliance,  he  said, 
could  not  "afford  to  draw  a  new  line  between 
East  and  West  that  could  create  a  self-fulling 
prophecy  of  future  confrontation.  ...  I  say 
to  all  those  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
who  would  simply  have  us  draw  a  new  line  in 
Europe  further  east  that  we  should  not  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  the  best  possible  fu- 
ture for  Europe  which  is  a  democracy  every- 
where, a  market  economy  everywhere,  peo- 


ple cooperating  everywhere  for  mutual  secu- 
rity." 

The  assumptions  behind  these  statements 
challenge  the  very  intellectual  foundations 
of  NATO— the  core  of  America's  postwar  for- 
eign policy.  Whether  the  former  victims  of 
Soviet  imperialism  should  join  NATO  is  a 
complicated  question.  There  are  many  ways 
to  accomplish  that  goal,  from  full  member- 
ship to  various  levels  of  associate  member- 
ship or.  indirectly,  via  membership  in  the 
European  Union.  On  balance,  I  thought  that, 
at  this  moment  of  Russian  relative  weakness 
and  East  European  uncertainty,  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  NATO  in  some  way— es- 
pecially as  there  were  many  measures  avail- 
able by  which  to  reassure  Russia. 

But  the  key  Issue  is  not  the  timing  of 
NATO  expansion.  In  putting  forward  the 
Partnership  for  Peace,  the  administration 
did  not  just  delay  East  European  participa- 
tion, it  emphatically  rejected  the  principle 
despite  many  misleading  statements  to  the 
contrary.  The  Partnership  invites  all  the 
successor  states  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
of  Moscow's  former  East  European  satellites 
to  participate  with  NATO  In  a  vague,  multi- 
lateral entity  specializing  In  missions  having 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  realistic  military 
tasks;  it  equates  the  victims  of  Soviet  and 
Russian  imperialism  with  its  perpetrators 
and  gives  the  same  status  to  the  Central 
Asian  republics  at  the  borders  of  Afghani- 
stan as  it  does  to  Poland,  the  victim  of  four 
partitions  in  which  Russia  participated  and 
the  route  across  which  Russia  has  histori- 
cally invaded  Europe. 

If  the  Partnership  for  Peace  is  designed  to 
propitiate  Russia,  it  cannot  also  serve  as  a 
way  station  into  NATO,  especially  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  the  proposition 
rejected  by  all  its  predecessors  over  the  past 
40  years— that  NATO  is  a  potential  threat  to 
Russia.  An  official  traveling  with  the  presi- 
dent's party  expressed  the  logic  behind  the 
administration  position  when  he  stated  that 
Eastern  Europe  would  have  to  find  security 
in  placating  Its  feared  neighbor  by  "encour- 
aging domestic  reform  in  Russia." 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  current  ap- 
proach with  that  of  Dean  Acheson  when 
NATO  was  founded.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
secretary  of  state  was  asked  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  had  reason  to  fear  NATO.  His 
reply  was:  "Any  nation  which  claims  that 
this  treaty  is  directed  against  it  should  be 
reminded  of  the  biblical  admonition  that 
"the  guilty  flee  where  no  man  pursueth." " 

No  reasonable  observer  can  imagine  that 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic.  Hungary  or  Slo- 
vakia could  ever  mount  a  military  threat 
against  Russia,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion. The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
terrified,  not  threatening.  And  NATO  forces, 
doctrine  and  deployment  are  strictly  defen- 
sive. Moreover.  Russia  could  easily  be  given 
additional  assurances,  for  instance,  that  no 
foreign  troops  would  be  stationed  on  the  soil 
of  new  NATO  members. 

The  key  question,  however,  is  what  the 
American  theory  means  for  NATO.  What  is 
to  be  its  precise  role  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion? If  a  security  guarantee  along  the  Pol- 
ish-Russian border  creates  an  unacceptable 
dividing  line,  why  is  the  current  eastern  bor- 
der of  NATO  any  more  pacifying?  If  Russia 
can  veto  NATO  membership  now.  when  it  is 
in  need  of  economic  support,  what  will  it 
veto  when  It  has  been  strengthened  through 
reform  and  American  economic  assistance? 

It  is  high  time  to  take  another  look  at  our 
Russia  policy,  which  stakes  everything  on  a 
kind  of  psychoanalytic  social   engineering. 


The  world  evoked  by  Clinton's  reference  to 
"democracy  everywhere  .  .  .  people  cooper- 
ating everywhere  "  is  decades  away.  In  the 
real  environment  of  today's  ethnic  conflict 
and  internecine  struggle  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  how  are  se- 
curity and  progress  to  be  organized  until 
that  Utopian  world  is  reached?  Can  it  be  wise 
to  create  two  categories  of  frontier— those 
which  NATO  protects  and  others  which  are 
refused  protection— when  both  frontiers  face 
in  the  same  direction?  The  practical  con- 
sequence will  be  to  bring  about  an  unpro- 
tected no-man's-land  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  has  historically  been  the  cause 
of  all  recent  European  conflicts. 

A  realistic  approach  to  Russian  policy 
would  recognize  that  integrating  Russia  into 
the  international  system  has  two  compo- 
nents that  must  be  kept  in  balance:  influenc- 
ing Russian  attitudes  and  affecting  Russian 
calculations.  The  administration  deserves 
support  in  extending  generous  economic  as- 
sistance to  Russian  reform.  And  Russia 
should  be  made  welcome  in  institutions  that 
foster  economic,  cultural  and  political  co- 
operation with  the  West.  The  European  Se- 
curity Conference  would  be  a  far  better  home 
for  this  than  to  invent,  as  the  Partnership 
for  Peace  does,  common  military  missions 
within  the  framework  of  NATO  whose  essen- 
tial Irrelevance  underlines  the  artificially  of 
the  conception. 

The  administration's  tendency  to  treat 
Russian  leaders  as  if  they  were  fragile  nov- 
ices easily  flustered  by  exposure  to  their  re- 
alities of  international  politics  is  an  invita- 
tion to  disillusionment  and  misunderstand- 
ing. These  are  tough  men  who  have  survived 
the  brutal  school  of  Communist  and  Russian 
politics;  they  are  quite  capable  of  com- 
prehending a  policy  based  on  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  national  interest. 

Russia  is  bound  to  have  a  special  security 
interest  in  what  it  calls  the  "near  abroad"— 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  test  is  whether  the  rest  of  the  world 
treats  this  relationship  as  an  international 
problem  subject  to  accepted  rules  of  foreign 
policy  or  as  an  outgrowth  of  unilateral  Rus- 
sian decision-making  to  be  influenced,  if  at 
all.  by  appeals  to  Russian  goodwill. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  misapprehension 
of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  proposal  is  that 
a  reformist  Russian  government  would  auto- 
matically abandon  traditional  foreign  policy 
goals.  For  the  incentives  of  the  most  well- 
meaning  Russian  government  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Nationalism  is  on  the  rise,  and  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  ease  the  pain  of 
transition  to  market  economics  for  the  Rus- 
sian population  by  appealing  to  that  basic 
instinct. 

At  the  moment.  Russian  armies  are  in 
Moldova.  Georgia.  Azerbaijan.  Estonia.  Lat- 
via and  Tajikistan,  and  participate  Insome  of 
the  local  civil  wars  with  a  strategy  that 
seems  designed  to  make  these  new  repub- 
lics—all of  them  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— rue  their  Independence.  The  foreign 
minister  of  Russia  has  repeatedly  put  for- 
ward a  scheme  for  a  Russian  monopoly  on 
peace-keeping  in  the  "near  abroad.  "  Indis- 
tinguishable from  an  attempt  to  reestablish 
Moscow's  domination.  By  its  silence  and  its 
repeated  invocation  of  an  American-Russian 
partnership,  the  United  States  acquiesces  in 
these  actions. 

A  moderate  Russian  foreign  policy  will  be 
impeded,  not  helped,  by  turning  a  blind  eye 
to  the  reappearance  of  historical  Russian  im- 
perial pretensions.  Russia's  effort  at  reform 
cannot  exempt  it  from  accepted  principles  of 
conducting  foreign  policy.  It  is  in  fact  ambl- 
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guity  about  dividing  lines,  not  their  exist- 
ence, and  ambivalence  about  Western  reac- 
tions, not  their  certainty,  that  tempt  mili- 
tarists and  nationalists. 

Russia  and  America  share  a  mutual  inter- 
est In  a  stable  Europe.  This  can  be  achieved 
only  by  America's  presence  in  Europe,  which 
is  based  on  NATO.  Stability  in  Europe  re- 
quires reaffirmintf  the  centrality  of  NATO 
rather  than  diluting  it  in  an  abstract 
multilateralism. 

The  Partnership  for  Peace  should  be  rede- 
fined to  deal  primiarly  with  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  issues  for  which  the  prop- 
er venue  is  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference, not  NATO. 

NATO,  meanwhile,  must  face  the  fact  that 
some  form  of  Visetfrad  membership  is  inevi- 
table. In  the  wake  of  the  NATO  summit.  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  has  urtfed 
speeding  up  the  entry  of  these  four  countries 
into  the  European  Union,  of  which  they  are 
already  associate  members.  Since  the  vast 
majority  of  nations  in  the  European  Union 
are  also  members  of  NATO,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  Union  will  for  long  accept  the 
notion  that  some  of  its  territory  is  not  pro- 
tected. At  that  point  at  the  latest,  either  the 
NATO  guarantee  will  be  extended  or  NATO 
will  fall  apart. 

A  statesman  can  always  escape  his  dilem- 
mas by  making  the  most  favorable  assump- 
tions about  the  future.  The  new  Russian 
leaderehip  is  entitled  to  understanding  for 
the  anguish  of  trying  to  overcome  two  gen- 
erations of  Communist  misrule  and  to  help 
in  building  a  new  society.  But  in  pursuing 
that  goal,  American  policy  must  not  be  em- 
barrassed to  emphasize  that  domestic  re- 
form, however  desirable,  contributes  to  a 
better  world  only  if  Russia  embraces  the  dis- 
ciplines of  a  cooperative  international  sys- 
tem as  well  as  its  benefits. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  1994] 

PEKMISSION  FOR  KRKMl.IN  INTERVKNTION 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

In  Moscow,  Bill  Clinton  pretty  much  hand- 
ed off  to  Russia  the  task  of  policing  the  un- 
rest in  the  borderlands  that  formerly  were 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Boris  Yeltsin  had 
asked  the  United  Nations  for  just  such  a 
grant  of  "special  powers."  Clinton  enun- 
ciated a  kind  of  Clinton  doctrine,  one  apply- 
ing not  to  restrictive  standards  for  American 
intervention  but  to  permissive  standards  for 
Russian  intei-ventlon. 

He  characterized  Russia's  involvement  in 
Georgia— where  in  fact  the  Russian  army 
first  contributed  to  and  then  exploited  the 
local  government's  duress— as  "stabilizing." 
He  went  on  to  liken  Russian  involvement  in 
such  operations  to  American  Involvement  in 
Panama  and  Grenada  "and  other  places  near 
our  area." 

Two  standards  were  specified:  Intervention 
must  be  consistent  with  international  law, 
and  when  possible  it  must  be  supported  by 
other  nations  through  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise.  But  Clinton  then  offered  a  broad 
blanket  dispensation  for  cases  where  the  de- 
mise of  totalitarian  rule  uncorked  old  con- 
flicts; this  can  be  read  to  apply  to  almost 
every  little  war  in  the  Russian  "near 
abroad." 

The  striking  aspect  of  this  pronouncement 
is,  or  course,  that  Clinton  is  so  much  more 
clear  and  forthright  about  Russia's  interven- 
tion in  situations  of  strife  near  its  borders 
than  he  is  about  America's  intervention  in 
situations  of  strife  far  from  its  own  borders. 

No  less  striking,  he  is  making  a  gesture  of 
great  deference  to  Yeltsin.  The  Russian 
president  is  under  growing  pressure  from  the 


nationalist  right  to  conduct  a  vigorous  and 
interventionist  Russian  foreign  policy. 

Already  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher had  observed  that  the  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  were  "a  long,  long  ways 
from  the  United  States"  and  that  Russia 
could  act  to  guarantee  regional  stability  if  it 
respected  "international  norms." 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  days  after  a 
beaming  Clinton  came  home  from  Moscow, 
Yeltsin's  foreign  minister— and  he  is  one  of 
the  good  guys— fudged  an  earlier  pledge  to 
pull  all  troops  out  of  the  Baltics.  Openly  he 
enunciated  a  claim  to  reestablish  a  tradi- 
tional "sphere  of  Russian  interest"  ("we 
should  not  fear  the  words")  in  the  newly 
independent  states  created  out  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

This  from  a  man— Andrei  Kozyrev— who  a 
year  ago  was  himself  cautioning  of  a  come- 
back by  those  with  a  "fascist  ideology"  and 
with  "a  grand  vision  of  restoring  Russia  in 
its  grandeur  to  the  borders  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R.' 

Let  us  stipulate  that  it  comes  naturally  to 
a  country  with  a  long  geopolitical  reach  (the 
United  States)  or  an  old  imperial  habit  (Rus- 
sia) to  assign  neighborhood  intervention 
rights  to  the  metropolitan  power.  Set  aside 
the  modest  irony  of  a  somewhat  liberal 
American  president  embracing  the  Reagan- 
Bush  Interventions  in  Grenada  and  Panama. 
Set  aside  as  well  the  painful  irony  of  the 
lap.se  of  the  American  interventionist  urge  in 
present-day  Haiti.  Policing  what  is,  what- 
ever it  is  called,  a  sphere  of  Interest  is  a  fa- 
miliar geopolitical  chore  and  far  from  an  in- 
herently reprehensible  one. 

What  President  Clinton  failed  to  fold  into 
his  remarks  in  Moscow,  however,  is  the  po- 
tential dark  side  of  the  current  Russian 
interventionist  trend.  Researchers  Fiona  Hill 
and  Pamela  Jewett  spell  it  out  in  a  new  Ken- 
nedy School  paper  "Back  in  the  USSR." 
Moscow,  pretending  to  good  deeds,  is  exploit- 
ing regional  conflicts  to  destabilize  its 
neighbors  and  reestablish  its  own  authority, 
they  say;  Washington  is  "acquiescing  in  the 
de  facto  reconstitution  of  the  USSR  by  turn- 
ing its  head." 

That  strikes  me  as  an  exaggerated  or  at 
least  premature  conclusion.  But  it  Is  no 
more  exaggerated  than  the  Clinton  premise 
that  Russian  interventionism  is  essentially  a 
civilizing  force. 

The  Clinton  view  skips  past  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  army  is  moving  not  in  the  rel- 
atively settled  geopolitical  conditions  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  but  in  an 
anything-can-happen  context  where  no  rules 
reliably  apply.  Here  civilian  Russian  nation- 
alism is  compounded  by  a  headstrong  Rus- 
sian army's  desperate  quest  for  institutional 
survival. 

Russia's  policy  In  the  near  abroad  is  be- 
coming more  evident  and  more  unsettling. 
Clinton's  responses  are  going  to  have  to  be 
sharpened.  His  commitment  to  Yeltsin  can- 
not be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  point  where 
the  United  States  becomes  by  default  a  party 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Clinton's  approach  to  many  tough  foreign 
policy  dilemmas  is  to  talk  out  loud  about 
them.  Let  him  broaden  his  public  address  to 
this  one. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  17.  1993] 
RUSSIA'S  New  threat  to  neighbors 
(By  James  Sherr) 
The  disturbing  results  of  Russia's  elections 
raise  an  obvious  question.  Could  Russia  once 
again  become  a  danger  to  others  as  well  as  to 
itself?  The  publication  of  Russia's  new  mili- 
tary   doctrine    in    November    is    persuading 


many  that  it  could.  It  is  a  revealing  and 
often  blunt  document,  leaving  no  doubt  that 
military  power  will  remain  an  important  in- 
strument of  Russian  policy  for  years  to 
come. 

Those  certain  to  be  discomfited  by  the  doc- 
trine—Ukraine, the  Baltic  states  and  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  countries— must  ask 
whose  thinking  the  doctrine  expresses.  In 
Mr.  Yeltsin's  Russia,  the  military  has  been 
only  one  institution  among  many.  Despite 
the  dramatic  triumph  of  the  nationalists,  in- 
stitutional discord  is  likely  to  remain  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Who  ulti- 
mately is  making  military  and  foreign  pol- 
icy decisions,  and  who  will  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture? And  will  the  army  actually  be  given 
the  means  to  act  on  its  intentions? 

In  the  nuclear  sphere,  these  intentions  are 
plainly  unsettling.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  new  doctrine  is  its  reversal  of  the  "no 
first  use"  nuclear  policy  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1982.  Given  the  collapse  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  first  echelon  of  So- 
viet military  power,  the  revocation  of  this 
policy  is  not  altogether  surprising. 

But  what  is  surprising  is  how  far  that  rev- 
ocation extends.  In  the  first  place.  Russia  re- 
serves the  right  to  launch  nuclear  strikes  in 
response  not  only  to  a  conventional  attack 
but  also  to  a  conventional  attack  carried  out 
by  a  non-nuclear  state,  if  that  state  has  an 
alliance  agreement  with  a  nuclear  state. 
This  is  a  clear  reference  to  Turkey  and  a 
clear  warning  to  Poland  and  other  former 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  who  seek  to  join 
NATO. 

Second,  Russia  adopts  a  most  permissive 
deflnition  of  "attack."  It  encompasses  not 
only  Russian  Federation  territory,  but  also 
C.I.S.  allies  and  Russia's  forces  abroad,  as 
well  as  "actions  to  destroy  or  disrupt"  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  the  early  warning  sys- 
tem, nuclear  power  and  chemical  installa- 
tions. 

Equally  unsettling  is  the  document's  treat- 
ment of  local  war.  which  the  new  doctrine 
now  labels,  "the  main  threat  to  stability." 
For  one  thing  the  focus  is  still  largely  on 
how  local  war  can  escalate  into  general  con- 
flict. In  a  veiled  reference  to  NATO,  the  risk 
that  local  conflict  "might  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse" by  "other  states"  to  launch  a  general 
war  is  deemed  "considerable."  For  this  rea- 
son, such  conflicts  must  be  "localized  and 
suppressed"  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  army 
must  be  free  to  operate  offensively  or  defen- 
sively, as  it  sees  fit.  and  forces  must  be 
trained  to  fight  "in  any  scenario  where  war 
is  unleashed  and  conducted,  amid  the  mas- 
sive use  of  modern  and  future  weapons." 

The  distinctly  local  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
have  also  raised  eyebrows.  Suppression  of 
the  "rights,  freedoms  and  legitimate  inter- 
ests" of  the  25-milllon-strong  Russian  dias- 
pora in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  defined 
not  as  a  security  concern  but  as  a  military 
threat  to  Russia  itself.  Russia  reserves  the 
right  to  maintain  forces  abroad  and  to  "ter- 
minate any  unlawful  armed  violence"  within 
the  C.I.S.  as  a  whole.  Its  notion  of  peace- 
keeping, in  contrast  to  Western  practice, 
calls  for  using  force  to  "create  the  condi- 
tions" for  peace,  rather  than  simply  to  en- 
force a  peace  once  it  has  been  reached. 

The  doctrine  seems  to  give  Russia's  foreign 
policy  a  set  of  military  teeth,  but  the  ques- 
tion remains  of  the  extent  to  which  the  de- 
fense establishment  is  creating  its  own  for- 
eign policy.  According  to  Russian  foreign 
ministry  sources,  the  doctrine,  including  its 
political  aspects,  was  drawn  up  by  the  de- 
fense ministry  and  general  staff  without  the 
collaboration  of  any  civilian  agency.  It  was 


then  rubberstamped  by  the  security  council 
at  Boris  Yeltsin's  insistence. 

Antagonism  between  the  defense  ministry 
and  the  foreign  ministry  on  the  "near 
abroad"  issues  is  no  secret.  Yet  that  antag- 
onism arose  more  out  of  a  policy  vacuum 
than  a  policy  difference.  From  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  end  of  1992.  the 
foreign  ministry  focused  its  efforts  on  the 
West.  The  army,  with  several  hundred  thou- 
sand troops  in  former  Soviet  republics, 
quickly  found  itself  making  policy  by  de- 
fault. For  its  part,  the  foreign  ministry 
lacked  the  resources  to  deal  with  what,  until 
recently,  had  been  internal  matters.  It  also 
lacked  the  inclination.  Most  foreign  min- 
istry officials  believed  that  the  economic  de- 
pendencies of  the  old  Soviet  system  would 
pull  the  former  republics  back  in  orbit 
around  Moscow.  Little  policy  would  be  need- 
ed; still  less,  coercion. 

The  dashing  of  these  hopes  has  made  the 
foreign  ministry  more  realistic  and  has  nar- 
rowed policy  disagreements  with  the  army. 
A  December  1992  foreign  ministry  document 
argues  that  Russia  must  be  the  "leader  of 
stability  and  security  on  the  entire  territory 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,"  and  that  it  should 
pursue  a  "divide  and  influence  policy,"  using 
force  where  necessary  "to  achieve  Arm  good 
neighborliness." 

Disagreements  nonetheless  remain.  To  the 
authors  of  the  military  doctrine.  Western 
untrustworthiness  is  axiomatic;  to  Russia's 
diplomats,  the  West  is  a  partner  whose  long- 
ing for  stability  can  be  used  to  strengthen 
Russia's  hold  over  the  near  abroad.  The 
army  believes  that  Russia,  as  a  great  power, 
should  not  shy  away  from  brandishing 
swords  or  using  them;  the  foreign  ministry 
believes  that  Russia  must  achieve  its  aims 
with  reference  to  "universal  principles," 
even  if  it  does  not  always  abide  by  them.  For 
all  these  disagreements,  the  army  has  been 
the  bad  cop  in  a  liberal  foreign  policy.  If 
military  hard-liners  did  not  exist,  they 
would  have  to  be  invented. 

Before  this  month's  elections  the  real  foil 
to  the  army  was  the  economic  radicals  in 
Mr.  Yeltsin's  entourage,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  shock  therapy  would  quickly  bank- 
rupt most  of  Russia's  remaining  defense  en- 
terprises. After  the  election,  these  radicals 
are  seriously  weakened.  Yet  in  the  future  the 
military  will  still  be  foiled  by  economic  re- 
ality. Shock  therapy  or  not.  the  army  is 
likely,  in  Bismarck's  phrase,  to  be  left  with 
"a  big  appetite  and  poor  teeth."  Yet  those, 
like  the  Baits,  who  have  no  teeth  at  all  will 
derive  little  comfort  from  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  have  one  additional 
amendment  I  can  offer  at  this  time  or 
later. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  the  Senator,  is 
that  the  amendment  on  Germany? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  dispense  with  this  amendment  first? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine  that  I 
appreciate  his  holding  off  on  that.  I 
think  it  may  be  that  we  wind  up  having 
a  record  vote  on  it.  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment.  It 
ought  to  be  that  we  would  have  enough 
certainty  in  the  reports  that  we  get  or 
the  evaluations  that  we  get  that  we 
should  not  have  to  ask  for  this  report. 
But  the  Senator,  who  is  an  expert  in 
these  affairs,  and  has  served  both  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  understands, 
as  I  have  come  to  learn  as  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  also  as 
a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem- 
ber, that  that  is  not  true;  there  is  no 
certainty.  For  whatever  reasons,  we 
have  had  a  bad  history  of  missing  cer- 
tain developments  and  certain  trends. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  wise  to  ask 
that  we  evaluate  this  very  carefully, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  other  things 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
also  particularly  in  light  of  the  debate 
that  we  have  just  had  and  which  will  be 
ongoing  about  the  new  form  of  NATO 
and  the  question  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
membership  within  NATO  of  the  East- 
ern bloc  states.  Clearly,  these  activi- 
ties will  have  a  bearing  on  all  of  those 
questions. 

So  to  have  a  solid,  targeted  analysis 
of  what  is  going  on  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily helpful  to  us.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  suggesting  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  comments.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  defer  the  question  of  whether  to 
have  a  recorded  vote.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  is  now  faced  with  a  pro- 
liferation of  recorded  votes  which  may 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  tomorrow.  It 
may  be  that  I  will  simply  allow  it  to 
pass  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  in  asking  for 
a  recorded  vote  would  be  to  draw  as 
much  attention  as  possible  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  I  think  too  much 
of  the  Russian  military's  activities 
have  been  either  ignored  or  downplayed 
in  order  to  serve  our  own  political 
ends,  and  yet  as  we  look  t9  that  part  of 
the  world,  it  is  very  disturbing. 

We  are  seeing  on  the  political  front 
at  least  a  succession  of  moderates  who 
are  resigning  from  office  who  see  and 
detect  a  very  substantial  reactionary 
drift.  The  voices  of  the  extremists  are 
becoming  louder.  Those  of  the  mod- 
erates tend  to  be  drowning  out.  In  con- 
junction with  that,  we  are  seeing  the 
military  engage  in  what  I  call  the  pro- 
tectionist racket  by  bringing  govern- 
ments nearly  to  the  point  of  collapse 
and  then  offering  protection  provided 
they  agree  to  join  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States,  which  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary. 

So  you  see  a  spread  of  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  military,  and  we  may 


very  well  see  simply  a  replacement  of 
the  Russian  flaig  over  states  that  for- 
merly had  the  banner  and  the  flag  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  flying  above  them. 

So  the  purpose  of  requesting  a  re- 
corded vote  would  be  to  highlight  the 
importance  that  we  place  on  following 
and  tracking  and  perhaps  even  having 
some  influence,  at  least  politically, 
with  the  direction  that  the  Russian 
military  seems  to  be  going. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  If  you  look  at 
events  in  Georgia  and  the  terrible  Hob- 
son's  choice  that  President 
Shevardnadze  and  the  people  now  face 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  the 
army,  and  you  also  look  at  Azerbaijan 
and  Armenia,  what  has  been  happening 
there,  the  trends  are  certainly  worthy 
of  significant  questions,  if  not  deemed 
disturbing.  So.  as  I  say,  we  are  happy 
to  proceed.  I  appreciate  the  forbear- 
ance on  the  issue  of  the  vote.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  not  have  as  many  votes 
backed  up,  but  I  think  it  would  h"  un- 
fortunate if  we  had  a  series  of  'CO  lo 
zero  votes  and  then  had  a  series  of  very 
contentious  ones.  So  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  forbearance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1318 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  Germany  to  assume 
full  and  active  participation  in  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activ'Mes.  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  say  .-.  my  friend 
that  I  have  another  amendment,  on 
which  I  will  ask  for  a  recorded  vote, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prior 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mp.  ne 
be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1318. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  POLICY  REGARDING  GERMAN  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.—  The  Congress  finds  that>- 

(1)  for  more  than  four  decades  following 
the  Second  World  War.  Germany  was  a  di- 
vided nation: 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  September 
7,  1949,  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
on  October  7,  1949,  the  Four  Allied  Powers  re- 
tained rights  and  responsibilities  for  Ger- 
many as  a  whole; 

(3)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ac- 
ceded to  the  United  Nations  Charter  without 
reservation,  "accepting]  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  .  .  .  and  solemnly 
undertak[ing]  to  carry  them  out",  and  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  26,  1973; 
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(4)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  did  not  alter 
Germany's  division  nor  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Allied 
Powers  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(5)  these  circumstances  created  Impedi- 
ments to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
fulfilling  all  obligations  undertaken  upon  Its 
accession  to  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

(6)  Germany  was  unified  within  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  October  3,  1990; 

(7)  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Final 
Settlement  With  Respect  to  Germany  on 
March  4.  1991,  the  unified  Germany  assumed 
its  place  in  the  community  of  nations  as  a 
fully  sovereign  national  state; 

(8)  German  unification  and  attainment  of 
full  sovereignty  and  the  Federal  Republic's 
history  of  more  than  four  decades  of  democ- 
racy have  removed  impediments  that  have 
prevented  its  full  participation  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

(9)  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  for  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

(10)  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  called  for  the 
"full  participation  of  Germany  in  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  meas- 
ures"; 

(11)  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
ministerial  session  on  June  4,  1992,  and  De- 
cember 17.  1992.  stated  the  preparedness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  "support,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  our 
own  procedures,  peacekeeping  activities 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe"  and 
"peacekeeping  operations  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council"; 

(12)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  par- 
ticipated in  these  North  Atlantic  Council 
meetings  and  fully  associated  itself  with  the 
resulting  communiques; 

(13)  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU) 
Ministerial  Council,  in  the  Petersberg  Dec- 
laration adopted  June  19,  1992,  declared  that 
"As  the  WEU  develops  its  operational  capa- 
bilities in  accordance  with  the  Maastricht 
Declaration,  we  are  prepared  to  support,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  in  accorelance  with 
our  own  procedures,  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  conflict-prevention  and  crisis-man- 
agement measures,  including  peacekeeping 
activities  of  the  CSCE  or  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council"; 

(14)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pre- 
sided over  this  Western  European  Union  Min- 
isterial Council  meeting  and  fully  associated 
itself  with  the  Petersberg  Declaration; 

(15)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  by 
virtue  of  its  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary status  and  potential,  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  future  international  efforts  to 
maintain  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security; 

(16)  Germany  is  currently  engaged  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  proper  role  for  the  German  mili- 
tary in  the  international  community  and,  in 
this  regard,  on  how  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Republic's  Basic  Law  that 
govern  German  military  activities; 

(17)  one  Important  element  in  the  German 
debate  is  the  attitude  of  the  international 
community  toward  full  German  participa- 
tion in  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations; 

(18)  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national   community   and   as   a   permanent 


member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  to  express  it  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  such  German  participation;  and 

(19)  distinctions  between  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  measures 
are  becoming  burred,  making  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  such  measures  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  an  appropriate  response  under  current 
circumstances  to  Germany's  past  would  be 
for  Germany  to  participate  fully  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  strongly  encour- 
age Germany,  in  light  of  its  increasing  polit- 
ical and  economic  influence,  its  successful 
integration  into  international  institutions, 
and  its  commitment  to  peace  and  democratic 
ideals,  to  assume  full  and  active  participa- 
tion in  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations  and 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  with  regard 
to  its  constitutional  law  and  policy  and  its 
military  capabilities  so  as  to  enable  the  full 
and  active  participation  of  Germany  in  such 
operations. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  if  my 
colleague  will  withhold,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Maine  just  set  aside,  no  second-degree 
amendments  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
that  is  the  order. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  5 
weeks,  about  the  time  that  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law,  the  people  of  Germany 
will  celebrate  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dates  in  German  history. 

March  4  will  mark  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Two- 
Plus-Four  Agreement  under  which  the 
four  allied  powers  of  World  War  II  gave 
up  their  special  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  Germany  returned  to  the 
world  stage  as  a  sovereign,  full  fledged 
member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

Within  months  of  regaining  the  reins 
of  its  destiny,  Germany  began  exercis- 
ing previously  unimaginable  inter- 
national political  leadership,  as  it  ca- 
joled and  pressured  its  European  Com- 
munity partners  and  eventually  the 
United  States  into  recognizing 
Solvenia  and  Coratia.  Some  called  it 
muscle-flexing.  Others  viewed  it  as  a 
natural,  if  somewhat  undiplomatic, 
testing  of  the  newfound  possibilities  af- 
forded by  Germany's  new  status  and 
abetted  by  German  officials  still  heady 
from  unification. 

Unfortunately,  many  Germans  have 
not  been  as  quick  to  recognize  that 
rights  are  accompanied  by  responsibil- 
ities— and  that  Germany's  new  situa- 
tion and  status  brings  with  it  not  only 
new  opportunities  but  new  obligations, 
as  well. 

Principal  among  these  is  the  need  for 
Germany  to  join  with  other  nations  in 
efforts  to  maintain  and,  if  necessary, 
restore  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

When  the  Federal  Republic  joined  the 
United  Nations  20  years  ago,  it  did  so 


without  reservation.  The  Federal  Re- 
public's deed  of  accession  to  the  United 
Nations  states  that  it  "accepts  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  solemnly  un- 
dertakes to  carry  them  out."  Yet, 
while  it  has  contributed  to  U.N.  peace- 
keeping efforts  financially  and  occa- 
sionally with  military  personnel  for 
humanitarian  functions,  the  Federal 
Republic  declared  itself  unable  to  fully 
participate  notwithstanding  its  obliga- 
tions and  its  economic  and  military  re- 
sources. 

Similarly,  while  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic has  been  a  faithful  ally  within 
NATO  for  nearly  four  decades,  it  is 
hesitating  now  that  NATO  is  extending 
its  operations  eastward  in  accord  with 
its  new  mission  to  support  inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
Western  European  Union,  which  has 
also  declared  its  intent  to  support 
international  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations— ironically  at  a  meeting  at 
which  Germany  presided. 

This  hesitation  was  understandable 
so  long  as  Germany  was  a  divided  na- 
tion, lacking  full  sovereignty  and,  in 
the  first  decades  after  the  war.  still 
coming  to  grips  with  the  Nazi  era.  But 
Germany's  situation  and  status  have 
changed,  removing  these  impediments 
to  the  Federal  Republic's  full  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  international 
military  operations. 

To  their  credit.  Chancellor  Kohl,  De- 
fense Minister  Ruehe,  and  other  promi- 
nent political  figures  in  Germany  have 
worked  to  enable  the  Federal  Republic 
to  meet  these  responsibilities.  The 
Chancellor,  supported  by  most  German 
legal  scholars,  argues  that  the  Basic 
Law.  the  Federal  Republic's  constitu- 
tion, permits  the  Bundeswehr  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  military  oper- 
ations to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  In  an  effort  to  move 
Germany  toward  fulfillment  of  its 
international  responsibilities,  he  and 
Defense  Minister  Ruehe  have  sought  to 
further  define  the  Federal  Republic's 
constitutional  policy  through  both 
public  debate  and  praxis.  I  will  give 
you  some  notable  examples: 

German  destroyers  have  helped  to 
monitor  the  United  Nations  embargo 
on  the  former  Yugoslavia,  although 
German  vessels  are  not  engaged  in 
interdiction; 

Some  1,600  German  military  person- 
nel are  in  Somalia,  where  the  UNITAF 
rules  of  engagement  exceed  those  of 
past  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations: and 

German  military  personnel  helped  to 
operate  NATO  AW  ACS  planes  during 
the  gulf  war  and,  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Defense  Minister,  have  been  help- 
ing to  operate  NATO  AW  ACS  in  enforc- 
ing the  Bosnian  no-fly  zone. 

To  go  beyond  this  marginal  progress, 
the  Chancellor  has  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  build  the  politi- 


cal consensus  needed  for  full  German 
participation  in  efforts  to  maintain 
and  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

While  these  efforts  by  the  German 
Government  are  to  be  commended.  I 
find  it  quite  disturbing  that  some  Ger- 
mans, particularly  in  the  political  op- 
position, are  arguing  that  even  if  the 
Basic  Law  is  amended,  Germany  will 
for  reasons  of  history  not  be  able  to 
participate  fully  in  international  mili- 
tary operations. 

Some  have  even  argued  that  German 
troops  cannot  be  sent  anywhere  that 
was  overrun  or  occupied  by  German 
forces  during  the  Second  World  War— 
an  area  that  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Maghreb  to 
the  Barents  Sea — an  area,  moreover, 
which  includes  many  of  the  regions 
now  undergoing  or  expected  to  undergo 
communal,  ethnic,  and  religious  con- 
flict. Such  an  effort  to  circumscribe 
Germany's  international  role  would  es- 
sentially nullify  the  constitutional 
amendment  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  Germany  cannot  hide 
from  history,  but  neither  can  it  hide 
behind  history. 

We  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
the  events  of  history  forever  bind  na- 
tions and  their  leaders.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  war  has  returned  to  the 
Balkans  is  that  leaders  there  insist 
upon  dredging  up  old  grievances  to  jus- 
tify digging  fresh  graves. 

Germany — whose  citizens  have  forth- 
rightly  grappled  with  the  aggression 
and  atrocities  of  the  Nazi  era,  built  a 
solidly  democratic  state,  and  securely 
anchored  Germany  in  international  in- 
stitutions—should not  now  invoke  the 
past  to  avoid  the  responsibility  to 
build  a  better  future. 

Having  worked  so  diligently  to  over- 
come their  history,  Germans  cannot 
now  seek  refuge  in  it  nor 
opportunisticaUy  stoke  fears  abroad  of 
German  interventionism. 

Claims  by  some  in  Germany  that  the 
world  community  does  not  want  Ger- 
many to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  the  se- 
curity sphere  mischaracterize  inter- 
national opinions  in  an  effort  to  ma- 
nipulate the  German  constitutional  de- 
bate, and  we  have  an  obligation  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros- 
Ghali  has  clearly  and  forcefully  stated 
that  the  United  Nations  "needs  the  full 
participation  of  Germany  in  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  peace-en- 
forcing measures." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
bolster  the  Secretary  General's  clarion 
call  by  putting  the  Senate  on  record  as 
favoring  the  full  and  active  participa- 
tion of  Germany  in  such  operations.  To 
the  extent  that  the  German  constitu- 
tional debate  is  based  on  international 
opinion,  it  is  critical  that  our  views  be 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  not  just  a  question  of 


obligations  and  burden  sharing,  al- 
though these  are  not  to  be  discounted. 
The  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  col- 
lapse of  communism  are  unleashing 
powerful  forces  that,  despite  our  best 
efforts  to  manage  them,  have  led  and 
will  continue  to  lead  to  conflicts  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere.  Given  its  political, 
economic,  and  military  status  and  po- 
tential, Germany  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  conflicts. 

Full  German  participation  in  these 
efforts  is  not  only  right,  it  is  abso- 
lutely needed,  as  the  Secretary  General 
has  stated. 

To  the  extent  that  Germany  any 
longer  needs  to  atone  for  the  evils  of  an 
earlier  generation,  an  appropriate  way 
to  do  so  in  today's  world  would  be  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  combating 
threats  to  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  German  people  must  be  com- 
mended for  dealing  forthrightly  with 
the  evils  of  the  Nazi  era,  for  building  a 
democratic  state,  and  for  integrating 
Germany  into  an  international  institu- 
tion designed  to  strengthen  democracy 
and  international  security. 

I  believe  an  appropriate  response  to 
Germany's  past  would  be  for  it  to  fully 
participate  in  international  efforts  to 
restore  or  maintain  international 
peace  and  stability.  My  amendment 
would  call  on  the  President  to  encour- 
age Germany  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  with  regard  to  its  constitu- 
tional law  and  policy  and  military  ca- 
pabilities to  enable  it  to  participate 
fully  in  these  international  military 
operations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendnnent. 

As  I  indicated.  Madam  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  recorded  vote  on  this  for  another 
reason.  William  Perry  will  be  coming 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  week  for  his  confirmation 
hearings.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  move 
rather  quickly  to  confirm  Mr.  Perry. 

Mr.  Perry  is  also  planning  to  attend 
an  important  conference  to  be  held  in 
Munich  beginning  this  Friday.  I  am 
told  he  will  propose  a  major  policy 
statement  at  that  important  con- 
ference that  is  held  annually.  It  is  im- 
portant because  it  annually  brings  to- 
gether all  of  the  senior  NATO  officials, 
and  the  defense  ministers  and  some  for- 
eign ministers  from  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. Also  attending  will  be  many  offi- 
cials from  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries that  are  seeking  membership  in 
NATO. 

The  Russian  defense  minister  has 
been  invited.  But  because  of  the  insta- 
bility that  is  currently  taking  place  in 
that  country,  we  do  not  know  if  he  is 
going  to  be  attending  the  conference, 
although  he  did  have  plans  to  address 
the  conference. 


So  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  important 
conference  at  which  William  Perry  will 
make  an  important  policy  statement. 

This  amendment,  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, will,  I  think,  add  to  the  impor- 
tance of  what  Mr.  Perry  will  say  at 
that  conference.  It  will  also  send  a  very 
strong  signal  to  the  German  people 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we 
are  part  of  world  opinion,  we  want  Ger- 
many to  assume  full  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  NATO  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  not  simply  hide  behind  its 
historical  past  and  say  we  really  can- 
not be  engaged  in  any  area  that  we  oc- 
cupied during  World  War  II. 

So  for  that  reason,  tomorrow  I  will 
be  asking  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  think  are^  probably  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  in  a  world  that  is  increas- 
ingly having  to  deal  with  issues  of 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping,  and  as 
we  increasingly  try  to  find  a  more  re- 
fined method  for  the  United  Nations  to 
be  able  to  adequately  represent  our  in- 
terests and  guide  those  efforts,  you 
cannot  have  major  economic  powers, 
leading  economic  powers  of  the  world, 
and  major  powers  in  terms  of  tech- 
nology and  military  capacity,  totally 
out  of  the  mix.  It  is  incomprehensible 
if  you  are  really  going  to  make  the 
United  Nations  the  kind  of  entity  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  only  question  I  would  ask  my 
colleague  is:  The  Senate  passed  last 
Friday.  I  believe,  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  with  respect  to 
Germany's  membership  within  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  Japan's.  And  as  a  component  of  the 
conditions  for  that  membership  we  ex- 
pressed our  view  that  Germany  must 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  membership,  including 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping. 

I  would  simply  ask  my  colleague  if  he 
does  not  believe  that  amendment  does 
not  adequately  say  to  Germany,  we  are 
not  only  permissive  as  to  Germany's 
role  within  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making we  are  actually  encouraging, 
we  are  advocates  of  their  assuming  this 
role.  I  think  that  position  of  advocacy 
was  well  stated.  Again,  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  go  further  with  specific- 
ity. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I 
would  point  out  that  whether  or  not 
Germany  becomes  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  my  amend- 
ment would  apply.  My  concern  is  and 
has  been  for  the  past  year  with  the  po- 
litical debate  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  Germany  in  which  some  have 
sought  to  exploit,  if  not  create,  fears 
about   Germany   becoming   an   active 
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participant  in  military  peacekeeping- 
peacemaking  operations.  I  found  it  to 
be  unacceptable  from  my  perspective 
that  we  would  allow  a  nation  as  strong 
militarily  and  financially  to  simply 
Ijass  that  responsibility  to  other  mem- 
bers. 

So  I  believe  that  having  the  Senate 
going  on  record  specifically  on  the 
need  for  Germany  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities will  add  to  Secretary-des- 
ignate Perry's  statement  when  he  ap- 
pears before  this  NATO  conference  this 
weekend. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  fi-om  Maine  cannot 
fault  me  for  trying  as  manager  of  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
votes.  But  I  cannot  disagree  with  his 
judgment.  If  it  is  all  right  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine — I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wish- 
es to  address  this  amendment — if  he 
does  not,  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  at  least  tempo- 
rarily set  this  aside  and  I  guarantee 
him  that  at  the  appropriate  time  pend- 
ing the  only  question  is  whether  an- 
other Senator  wishes  to  address  this 
issue  we  will  set  this  up  for  a  vote  as 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
both  of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  are  acceptable  on  this  side. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  wanting  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  both  of  them.  I  commend 
him  for  offering  each  of  them. 

I  join  Senator  Kerry  in  suggesting 
that  we  lay  both  of  these  amendments 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1319 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  assistance  to  coun- 
tries expropriatiner  United  States  citizens 
property) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1319. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendntient  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
in?: 

SEC.  714.  PROHIBmON  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  EXPROPRIATING  UNIT- 
ED STATES  PROPERTY. 

(a)  PROHTsmON.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  as  amended,  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  or  the  Support  for  East  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  Act  may  be  provided  to  a 


country  (other  than  a  country  described  In 
subsection  (c)  whose  government  (or  any 
agency  or  instrument  thereof) — 

(1)  has  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  im- 
position of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions) which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  property  of  any 
United  States  person,  and 

(2)  has  not,  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  In 
subsection  (b),  returned  the  property  or  pro- 
vided adequate  and  effective  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
as  required  by  International  law. 

(3)  the  President  may  waive  the  prohibi- 
tion in  section  (a)  if  he  determines  and  so  no- 
tifies Congress  that  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Such  determination  must  be 
made  on  a  country  by  country  basis  every  180 
days. 

(b)  Extended  Period  for  Compensation  in 
THE  Case  of  Newly  Elected  democratic 
Governments.— In  the  case  of  a  democrat- 
ically elected  foreign  government  that  had 
been  a  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  action  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  3-year  period  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the 
democratically  elected  government. 

(c)  Excepted  Countries  and  Terri- 
tories.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  established  by  international  man- 
date through  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
territory  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Recjuirement.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  180  days  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  containing  the  following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  in  which  a  United 
States  person  has  an  outstanding  expropria- 
tions claim. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  per- 
sons against  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim 
has  been  outstanding. 

(4)  All  efforts  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis 
by  the  United  States  government,  any  inter- 
national organization,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  expropriation  claim  has  been 
made,  to  return  the  property  or  provide  ade- 
quate and  effective  compensation  for  such 
property. 

(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
a  United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  at  least  50  percent 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  just 
ask  my  colleagues'  indulgence  for  a 
moment,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
again  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
almost  identical  to  a  Helms  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  92  to  4 
back  on  September  23  of  last  year.  It 
involves  the  confiscation  of  American 
property  overseas,  which  I  consider  to 
be  an  outrageous  set  of  circumstances. 
This  amendment's  language  is  the 
exact  language,  as  I  say,  as  that  adopt- 
ed last  year  with  an  additional  require- 
ment that  the  State  Department  report 
to  Congress  on  the  status  of  these  out- 
standing claims. 

The  State  Department  has  sat  on  its 
hands  year  after  year  on  this  question. 
Frankly.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I 
want  Congress  to  know  what  if  any- 
thing the  State  Department  is  doing 
when  this  amendment  becomes  law. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Senators 
McCoNNELL  and  Leahy,  the  House  re- 
fused to  accept  the  provision  adopted 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  was  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  conference 
and  the  House  typically  did  not  go 
along  with  it. 

Since  this  provision  was  dropped,  the 
Senate  is  obliged  to  address  this  issue 
again. 

I  intend  to  be  a  conferee  on  this  bill 
this  time.  I  say  that  we  will  work  to 
ensure  the  inclusion  of  this  amendment 
in  the  final  conference  report  on  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 

For  the  record,  let  me  outline  the  im- 
pact of  the  pending  amendment.  It  is 
very  simple.  It  would  cut  off  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  money,  furnished  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  to  any  country  whose 
government  has  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  citizens  and  has  not  re- 
turned that  property  or  fairly  com- 
pensated the  legitimate  owner  within  a 
period  of  3  years. 

I  realize  that  every  country  is  going 
to  argue  that  it  has  a  right  to  con- 
fiscate property  for  national  interest 
reasons.  But  they  also  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  compensate  the  original  owner. 
Far  too  often,  in  too  many  countries, 
the  property  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
being  violated  willy-nilly. 

For  years.  Madam  President.  I  have 
been  besieged  with  letters  from  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  various  countries  who 
have  had  their  homes  or  their  busi- 
nesses or  both  confiscated  around  the 
world.  Every  letter  tells  a  similar 
story.  When  attempting  to  reclaim 
their  property,  they  find  a  deaf  ear  and 
a  closed  door  at  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The 
State  Department  is  just  not  inter- 
ested in  helping  American  citizens  who 
are  being  mistreated  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. Worse,  many  American  citizens 
have  told  me  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
plays  the  role  of  the  host  government's 
foreign  ministry.  That  is  not  an  exag- 
geration. I  have  run  into  it.  I  have 
checked  into  it,  and  it  is  the  absolute 
truth.  The  State  Department  aides,  in 


fact,  side  with  the  foreign  government 
and  not  with  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
want  to  build  a  fire  down  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom. I  felt  this  way  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  I  certainly  feel  this 
way  now.  It  is  a  perfect  outrage. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  bit  in  time. 
Last  year,  along  about  this  time.  Sec- 
retary Christopher  stated  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  member,  that  he,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, intended  to  have  an  "American 
desk"  at  the  U.S.  State  Department  if, 
a^.  and  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State.  Well,  that  is  a  phrase  he  bor- 
rowed from  former  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  I  heard  him  on  the 
Senate  fioor  say.  "What  we  need  is  an 
American  desk  down  at  the  State  De- 
partment." He  said.  "We  have  a  Euro- 
pean desk,  a  Latin  American  desk,  an 
Asian  desk,  but  we  ain't  got  no  Amer- 
ican desk."  He  was  right. 

I  applauded  what  Mr.  Christopher 
said  when  he  was  bidding  to  become 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  Well.  I  wish 
that  he  had  followed  up  on  his  pledge. 
But  if  progress  on  these  property 
claims  is  any  guide.  I  see  no  evidence 
of  an  "American  desk"  down  at  Foggy 
Bottom  today. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  State  Department  started  put- 
ting American  interests  first.  We  do 
not  have  an  embassy  in  Nicaragua  to 
kowtow  to  that  government.  We  have 
an  embassy  there  to  look  after  Amer- 
ican interests  there.  We  do  not  send 
ambassadors  around  the  world  to  sip 
tea  and  drink  cocktails.  We  send  them 
there  to  look  after  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  interests  of  this  country  in 
general. 

I  imagine  that  some  Senators  might 
ask  which  countries  will  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  Will  it  hurt  a  country 
that  we  like?  I  hope  I  do  not  hear  that, 
because  my  answer  might  be  a  little 
sharper  than  I  would  want  to  make  it, 
because  I  do  not  give  a  damn  which 
country  will  be  affected.  I  care  about 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  American 
citizens. 

Some  may  remember  that  this  issue 
first  came  to  light  with  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  in  the  year  1962. 
That  law,  while  highlighting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  expropriation  of  American 
citizens'  property,  has  been  all  but  ig- 
nored by  the  executive  branch.  And 
this  is  a  bipartisan  folly.  I  am  not 
pointing  fingers  simply  at  the  present 
occupants  of  the  White  House.  I  am 
saying  that  it  has  been  almost  a  cus- 
tom, a  bipartisan  folly,  as  I  say.  of 
both  administrations. 

The  executive  branch,  due  to  the 
overly  broad  language  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  has  chosen 
to  ignore  the  intent  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment.  Amend- 
ments over  the  years  have  weakened 


the  original  amendment  to  some  ex- 
tent, because  since  1962,  more  than  30 
years  ago.  Presidents  have  exercised 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  only  two 
times.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Americans  have  had  their  prop- 
erty unfairly  taken  from  them.  With 
the  language  of  this  pending  amend- 
ment. Madam  President,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  that  foreign  govern- 
ments will,  one,  have  to  return  expro- 
priated properties  or  compensate  the 
owners,  or.  two.  lose  their  foreign  aid, 
which  the  American  taxpayers  are  sick 
and  tired  of  furnishing  anyhow.  The 
ball  will  be  in  the  court  of  the  foreign 
governments  who  are  just  now  "thumb- 
ing their  nose"  at  the  American  citi- 
zens and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  as  I  said  earlier,  a  similar 
amendment  that  I  offered  a  few  months 
ago — 5  or  6  months  ago — was  approved 
by  the  Senate  92-4.  This  amendment  is 
only  slightly  different  in  that  it  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress as  to  the  number  of  outstanding 
property  claims  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  President.  I  asked  the  State 
Department  last  year  for  a  list  of  all 
the  confiscation  claims  by  American 
citizens  in  this  hemisphere.  I  was  told 
in  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  a  review  of  this  issue 
was  underway,  and  that  all  U.S.  Em- 
bassies would  be  reporting  on  outstand- 
ing claims  in  each  country.  To  this 
day.  almost  1  year  later.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  report  on  this  matter.  I  have 
concluded  that  officials  at  the  State 
Department  simply  do  not  care— they 
do  not  want  to  risk  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  a  foreign  government.  For  that 
reason  I  have  added  a  provision  to  this 
amendment  which  requires  the  State 
Department  to  report  to  Congress 
every  6  months  on  the  countries  in 
which  American  citizens  have  out- 
standing claims. 

My  office  is  currently  working  on  the 
expropriation  claims  of  hundreds  of 
American  citizens  in  many  countries. 
My  staff  is  aware  of  more  than  1.200 
claims  in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras  alone.  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  power  to  resolve  these  cases,  but 
the  State  Department  almost  always 
jumps  to  the  defense  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. And  I  cannot  make  progress 
on  these  cases  unless  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  offending  gov- 
ernment by  the  State  Department.  The 
most  direct  pressure  we  have  is  U.S. 
foreign  aid. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  question  about 
how  this  amendment  might  affect  Rus- 
sia. First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  if  any 
Senator  is  aware  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  Americans  have  in  Rus- 
sia, I  would  be  very  interested  to  know. 
They  must  have  access  to  high-placed 
friends  at  the  State  Department  be- 
cause I  have  asked  State  repeatedly  for 
the  number  of  outstanding  American 
claims  worldwide — not  just  in  Russia. 


But  State  has  refused  to  provide  that 
information  and  that  is  why  this 
amendment  requires  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  report  on  how  many  outstand- 
ing claims  Americans  have  in  Russia 
and  everywhere  else. 

This  amendment  does  not  cut  off  aid 
to  Russia.  It  does  not  cut  off  aid  to  any 
Republic  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 
Under  my  amendment,  each  of  these 
countries  has  3  years  from  the  date  its 
first  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment took  office  since  emerging  from 
totalitarianism  to  settle  outstanding 
claims. 

Russia,  for  example,  still  has  plenty 
of  time  to  settle  up  with  Americans 
who  have  had  their  property  unfairly 
stolen.  Since  Boris  Yeltsin  was  elected 
president  in  June  1991.  Russia  has  time 
to  settle  outstanding  claims.  This 
amendment  simply  lets  these  govern- 
ments know  that  the  clock  is  ticking. 
It  makes  sure  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries make  this  issue  a  priority  and 
compensate  Americans  fairly — and 
promptly. 

Now.  the  Communists  seized  power  in 
Russia  in  1917.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago.  After  that.  Lenin  and  his  cronies 
quickly— and  brutally.  I  will  add— con- 
fiscated all  private  property.  I  have  no 
idea  if  Americans  lost  property  during 
that  time,  but  if  they  did,  I  think  after 
75  years  these  Americans  sure  as  heck 
deserve  compensation  for  it. 

This  year  alone,  Russia  and  the  other 
former  Soviet  Republics  will  receive 
about  $2.5  billion  from  United  States 
taxpayers.  That's  no  small  change.  And 
it's  coming  straight  out  of  the  pockets 
of  hard  working  Americans.  If  these 
countries  don't  want  to  make  property 
claims  a  priority,  then  they  don't  de- 
serve our  money. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  worried 
about  the  implications  of  cutting  off 
aid  to  a  certain  country  should  con- 
sider what  happens  when  these  coun- 
tries have  no  respect  for  private  prop- 
erty rights.  Governments  which  do  not 
respect  property  rights  do  not  gain  for- 
eign investment — thus,  no  amount  of 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  buy 
those  countries  economic  stability.  As 
Andrew  Carnegie  said,  "Upon  the  sa- 
credness  of  property  civilization  itself 
depends— the  right  of  the  laborer  to  his 
hundred  dollars  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  equally  the  legal  right  of  the  mil- 
lionaire to  his  millions." 

Madam  President,  we  were  each 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
defend  and  protect  American  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  many  who  are  serving 
at  American  Embassies  around  the 
world  are  suffering  a  severe  case  of 
what  I  call  clientitis,  backing  foreign 
governments  instead  of  American  citi- 
zens. That  is  just  plain  wrong. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed  into  law, 
the  State  Department  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  make  excuses  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  to  why  those  governments 
have  not  settled  thousands  of  property 
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claims  by  United  States  citizens.  It 
will  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  those  re- 
ceiving U.S.  foreigrn  aid  that  there  will 
be  no  more  aid  until  all  American 
claims  are  settled. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  said,  it  was  voted 
on  previously  in  the  Senate  and  passed 
overwhelmingly.  That  should  not  indi- 
cate, however,  that  there  are  not  in  the 
language  as  it  is  currently  framed  cer- 
tain problems  that  can  arise  in  terms 
of  the  certitude  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  country  is  going  to  automati- 
cally lose  its  entire  foreign  assistance 
program  if  just  one  American's  prop- 
erty is  affected  or  if  one  contract  is 
broken  or  nullified.  There  might  be  sig- 
nificant, legitimate  questions  between 
countries  as  to  why  a  particular  con- 
tract is  at  issue.  Those  are  definitional 
problems  and  those  are  more  practical 
problems. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  understand 
that  I  share  completely  with  him  the 
notion  that  American  interests  have  to 
be  put  out  there  in  a  significant  way. 
There  is  no  advocate  in  the  Senate  who 
is  more  dogged  or  adamant  in  his  plac- 
ing of  those  American  interests  first, 
and  I  know  this  amendment  is  well  in- 
tended and  intended  to  assert  those  in- 
terests. I  know  of  some  of  the  instances 
the  Senator  refers  to,  where  we  have 
people  who  some  time  ago  lost  prop- 
erty in  countries,  and  now  we  are  giv- 
ing those  countries  assistance  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  these  people  arc 
desperately  struggling  within  the  eter- 
nal processes  of  those  countries  with  a 
thousand  different  wheels  spinning  in 
different  directions  trying  to  get  their 
property  back  or  some  compensation 
for  it. 

So  we  need  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  an  expectation  that  American 
citizens'  legitimate  claims  are  re- 
sponded to.  The  trick  is  balancing  this 
desire  in  a  way  that  does  not  become 
draconian  in  its  implementation.  So 
you  wind  up  cutting  off  assistance  in  a 
case  where  you  do  not  really  want  to, 
for  some  claim  that  says  you  ought  to, 
but  in  point  of  fact  there  are  serious 
questions  about  the  claim  itself. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  tried  to  take 
care  of  that  in  a  waiver  that  he  has  al- 
lowed and,  in  the  fact,  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  explain  the  circumstances 
which  permit  us  to  continue  the  aid. 

I  really  wanted  to  cite  those  kinds  of 
tensions  so  that  the  Record  is  clear  as 
to  how  we  come  at  this.  But  neverthe- 
less I  think  that  the  overall  intent  of 
the  Senator  is  sound,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  priority  that  we  ought  to  be 
putting  front  and  center  in  our  deal- 
ings with  these  countries. 

So  we  are  prepared,  with  those  under- 
standings, to  accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  sent  for  some  examples  of  the  ab- 


surd things  that  are  going  on.  I  had  not 
intended  to  burden  the  Record  with 
those,  but  just  to  indicate  that  there  is 
nothing  frivolous  about  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  not  the  slightest  intent 
that  it  be  implemented  without  good 
reason.  I  want  to  give  some  examples 
of  what  has  been  going  on.  and  the 
State  Department  has  not  lifted  a  fin- 
ger to  correct  it. 

Apparently,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
look  in  my  records  because  one  coun- 
try seized  the  property  of  an  American 
citizen  and  it  is  now  being  occupied  by 
the  Cuban  Embassy.  You  know  that  is 
just  absolutely  absurd.  But  I  will  put 
those  in  the  Record  at  a  later  time. 

As  to  confiscations  that  we  know  of 
in  Latin  America  alone,  there  are  50  in 
Honduras;  there  are  17  in  Costa  Rica: 
there  are  790  people  with  1,200  pieces  of 
property  in  Nicaragua:  two  in  Panama: 
two  in  Venezuela:  one  in  Argentina, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  await  the  de- 
livery to  me  of  the  information  that  I 
frankly  did  not  ask  my  staff  to  get  up 
for  me,  but  we  will  get  it  up  and  we 
will  insert  it  in  the  Record  later  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  my  friend  that  I  hope  he 
did  not  interpret  my  remarks  in  any 
way  as  somehow  indicating  other  than 
seriousness  of  it  because,  as  I  said  in 
the  remarks,  I  have  worked  with  him 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  some  of  these 
egregious  situations,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  healthy  if  the  Record  re- 
flected it. 

Madam  President,  the  point  is  well 
taken.  The  language  does  say  that  all 
of  the  aid  would  be  cut  off  if  the  na- 
tionalized or  expropriated  property  of 
any  United  States  person — you  can 
wind  up  with  one  situation.  I  think  you 
want  to  be  careful  to  balance  it.  I  know 
the  Senator  does  not  intend  for  an  ab- 
surd situation  to  be  put  in  place.  I 
think  he  intended  for  us  to  eliminate 
the  absurdity. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
None  of  us  favor  unreasonable  imple- 
mentation of  anything. 

Having  said  what  I  have  said  in  criti- 
cism of  this  sort  of  thing  that  has  been 
going  on,  let  me  say  in  my  21  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  hundreds  of  exam- 
ples of  where  U.S.  Embassies  in  Europe 
and  other  places  in  the  world  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful  to  U.S. 
citizens.  So  there  are  two  different 
sides  to  the  story,  but  most  of  what  I 
am  talking  about  has  happened  in 
Latin  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1319)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1320 

(Purpose:  To  maintain  the  current  number  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  and  State 
Department  officials  compensated  at  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule) 
Mr.    HELMS.    Madam    President,    I 

send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 

desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,   the  pending  amendment  is 

laid  aside. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1320. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  19,  strike  out  "20"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "IS". 

Beginning  on  page  32,  strike  out  line  21  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  33. 

On  page  33.  line  4,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  34.  line  19,  strike  out  "(20)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  34.  line  22.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  35.  line  5.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  pulse  rate  of  the 
other  side  begins  to  quicken  when  I 
call  up  this  amendment.  I  hope  they 
will  see  the  light,  because  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  one  on  a 
voice  vote.  But  if  there  is  not  that  will- 
ingness, I  am  going  to  insist  on  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  put  a  hold  on  the 
current  size  of  the  bureaucracy  at  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  My  amend- 
ment deals  specifically  with  the  num- 
ber of  Assistant  Secretary  positions. 

Let  me  go  down  the  list  and  see  how 
other  Cabinet  officers  or  Departments 
handle  their  affairs,  in  terms  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Let  us  see  how  many  employees  each 
Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for. 

At  the  Commerce  Department,  each 
Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for 
6.372  employees:  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, each  Assistant  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible for  702  employees;  at  the  De- 


fense Department,  each  Assistant  Sec- 
retary has  responsibility  for  34,141  sub- 
ordinates: at  the  State  Department  As- 
sistant Secretaries  are  responsible  for 
702. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  each  As- 
sistant Secretary,  or  equivalent,  is  re- 
sponsible for  4,660  employees:  and  I  re- 
peat the  State  Department,  702  em- 
ployees. 

The  Treasury  Department,  each  As- 
sistant Secretary  is  responsible  for 
25,247  employees:  and  I  repeat  that  the 
State  Department,  each  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  responsible  for  702. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  is  not  puni- 
tive. It  simply  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  operate  with  the 
same  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  equivalent  paid  positions  as  Mr. 
Christopher  had  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  I  might 
add.  Secretary  Christopher  is  operating 
with  two  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, two  more  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies than  he  had  during  his  last  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Carter  administration. 

When  Warren  Christoper  and  his  Dep- 
uty Secretary  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee for  their  confirmations  about  12 
months  ago,  they  promised — and  this  is 
a  matter  of  record — they  promised  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  what  they  called  a  "broad- 
based  reorganization.  *  *  *  which 
would  reduce  excessive  layering"  of  bu- 
reaucrats "within" — I  inserted  the 
word  "bureaucrats"— "layering  within 
the  State  Department  and  streamline 
the  bureaucracy."  The  President,  him- 
self, proclaimed  last  February  that  "it 
was  time  to  shift  from  top-down  bu- 
reaucracy to  entrepreneurial  govern- 
ment that  generates  changes  from  the . 
bottom  up."  To  even  my  surprise.  I 
found  myself  falling  in  step  with  this 
kind  of  talk.  I  was,  of  course,  dis- 
appointed as  the  months  passed  and  we 
pulled  off  pages  of  the  calendar  and  we 
found  that,  after  all.  it  was  just  plain 
rhetoric. 

But  a  year  ago  I  told  Secretary 
Christopher  if  he  was  serious  about 
streamlining  to  count  me  in.  The  price 
was  that  I  would  hold  him  to  his  prom- 
ise. That  is  what  I  am  doing  here  right 
now. 

So.  here  we  go  with  another  full  load 
of  rhetoric  for  the  past  year.  When  the 
State  Department  transmitted  its  offi- 
cial request  for  authorization  to  our 
committee,  the  broad-based  reorga- 
nization sure  was  broad  based,  broad  at 
the  top,  broad  at  the  sides,  and  broad 
in  the  middle.  That  is  the  way  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  always  been.  The  pro- 
liferation   of   bureaucrats,    and    espe- 
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cially  top  level  positions  at  State,  was 
astounding  to  anyone  who  was  keeping 
an  eye  on  it. 

Let  me  quote  President  Clintons 
statement,  found  in  the  National  Per- 
formance Review,  page  23.  He  said: 

First,  we  must  cut  the  waste  and  make 
government  operations  more  responsive  to 
the  American  people. 

Anybody  who  did  not  say  amen  to 
that  rhetoric  was  just  off  the  wall.  Of 
course  all  of  us  agreed  to  that. 

Then  the  President  continued: 

It  is  time  to  shift  from  top-down  bureauc- 
racy to  entrepreneurial  government  that 
generates  change  from  the  bottom  up. 

But,  as  I  have  indicated  just  a  mo- 
ment ago,  this  same  administration 
that  wanted  to  shift  from  top-down  bu- 
reaucracy requested  a  33-percent  in- 
crease in  bureaucrats,  specifically  the 
Assistant  Secretary-titled  positions  at 
the  topmost  layers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy. 

This  ballooning,  in  the  overall  spec- 
trum, may  not  make  a  lot  of  difference 
when  you  are  talking  about  a  54.4  tril- 
lion Federal  debt  and  all  of  that.  But  if 
you  are  not  exercising  good  steward- 
ship with  smaller  things,  then  you  end 
up  with  that  kind  of  debt  and  you  end 
up  with  that  kind  of  annual  deficit. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this  Gov- 
ernment today.  The  State  Department 
almost  alone  in  the  bureaucracy  has 
insisted  on  having  more  striped  pants 
guys  strolling  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  State  Department.  This 
ballooning  translated  into  an  addi- 
tional 6  Assistant  Secretary  titles,  all 
of  whom  would  be  politically  appointed 
positions. 

The  State  Department  also  requested 
an  additional  5  positions  to  be  com- 
pensated at  the  executive  level  IV  rate, 
and  that  costs,  salary-wise,  about 
5115,000  a  year  a  person,  not  to  mention 
the  additional  salaries  for  the  new  staff 
and  all  the  accompanying  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Again,  I  acknowledge  that  in  the 
overall  spectrum  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  much  money.  But  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  The  State  De- 
partment's request  would  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  another  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  new  salaries  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion the  additional  duplicative  admin- 
istrative support  expenses  and  addi- 
tional staff  positions  associated  with 
setting  up  all  of  these  new  bureaucrats 
in  office. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  When  the 
South  Asia  Bureau  was  created  by  the 
State  Department  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  State  Department  study  esti- 
mated that  each  new  bureau  with  man- 
agement and  administrative  personnel 
and  staff  and  equipment,  space  and 
supplies,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  would 
cost  the  taxpayer  at  the  minimum  52 
million  more  each  year. 

That  mushrooming  effect  is  certainly 
apparent  now. 

The  distinguished  Democratic  Sen- 
ators on  our  committee  had  a  difficult 


time  supporting  their  own  administra- 
tion on  this  one  back  in  July.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  rejected  the 
bloated  administration  request  but  un- 
fortunately passed  a  provision  giving 
the  administration  tw;o  more  Assistant 
Secretary  titles  and  two  more  paid  po- 
sitions than  they  now  have. 

If  I  understood  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  correctly  over  the  past  12 
months,  and  I  think  I  have  understood, 
they  have  said  over  and  over  and  over, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  more  bureauc- 
racy. They  have  said  one  way  or  an- 
other at  one  time  or  another— all  of 
them— that  this  is  the  time  for  belt 
tightening  and  streamlining,  and  cer- 
tainly I  agree  with  that. 

Again,  let  me  read  from  the  National 
Performance  Review,  page  83.  where 
President  Clinton  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

In  short,  it's  time  our  Government  ad- 
justed to  the  real  world,  tightened  its  belt, 
managed  its  affairs. 

Our  committee  withstood  a  17-per- 
cent decrease  in  funding  in  staffing 
support  in  the  last  12  months.  The 
pending  amendment  does  not  require 
that  the  State  Department  take  any 
sort  of  staffing  decrease.  This  amend- 
ment is  fair  and  reasonable.  I  know  we 
are  going  to  hear  arguments  against  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  withstand 
close  examination. 

This  amendment  gives  the  State  De- 
partment precisely  what  they  are 
working  with  at  the  present  time.  We 
do  not  cut  anybody.  We  do  not  elimi- 
nate any  jobs.  I  would  like  to,  but  I 
know  the  facts  of  life.  But  we  are  not 
increasing  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
crease. We  are  going  to  let  them  stay 
with  the  bureaucrats  they  now  have. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  looked  over  the  personnel  graphs 
of  the  high-level  executives  in  other 
Federal  agencies.  At  present,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  there  is  already  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  every  700  or  so 
State  Department  employees.  When 
you  compare  that  to  one  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  every  34.000  employees  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  one  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  every  25,000  employ- 
ees at  Treasury,  it  is  strikingly  obvi- 
ous that  the  State  Department  ought 
to  quit  while  they  are  winning  and  stop 
pushing  for  more  and  bigger  bureauc- 
racy. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  this.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  any  sort  of 
congressionally  mandated  Assistant 
Secretaries.  It  does  not  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  create  or  maintain 
or  abolish  or  modify  any  existing  As- 
sistant Secretary  position.  It  does  not 
cut  into  the  State  Department's  cur- 
rent management  structure,  and  it 
does  not  eliminate  any  existing  politi- 
cal appointee  positions.  Instead,  this 
amendment  holds  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  promises  of  its  own  admin- 
istration during  these  austere  eco- 
nomic times. 
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of  whom  are  at  a  different  tier  within 
the  bureaucracy  and  perform  far  more 
ministerial  and  bureaucratic  functions. 
But  in  the  State  Department,  we  have 
a  cadre  of  people  who  have  been 
brought  in  with  a  large  portion  of  them 
with  significant  language  skills  or 
skills  they  gain  once  they  are  in  the 
Department,  with  doctorates,  master's 
degrees,  and  significant  graduate  edu- 
cation, law  degrees,  because  we  are  in 
fact  talking  about  diplomacy  measured 
against  administration  of  certain  kinds 
of  functional  duties  within  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  very  different  job  to  be 
sitting  on  a  desk  and  evaluating  what 
is  happening  in  the  Middle  East  or 
what  is  happening  in  Africa  or  what  is 
happening  in  Latin  America  and  to  be 
able  to  make  judgments  about  a  whole 
set  of  interests:  International  narcotics 
.„,-„..       .„         .    .  „.,        c  ^      trafficking,     international     terrorism. 

*  us.  Oflice  ot  Personnel  ManagemenI  and   Policy  and  Supportinj  Posi-      j„..„_„„4.j^ i      _    • _i    v.    i 

Ions'.  Committee  on  Governmental  AHairs.  Umled  Stales  Senate.  November      international     Crime,     global     environ- 

">„""    ,  ^      ,  „  „   .  „,  mental  issues,  the  problems  of  various 

8  Otiice  ot  Personnel  Manaiement,  March    993  „__/t    ,.  •     -i   j-  j  .,.•.. 

conflicts,  civil  disorder,  the  peace  proc- 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  since  I  ess,  the  interests  and  rights  of  citizens 
understand  that  there  will  be  no  incli-  under  international  law,  the  problems 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  to  of  emerging  nations  in  development, 
accept  this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  the  administration  of  aid  programs,  de- 
yeas  and  nays.  velopmental  loan  programs.  There  are 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a  many  totally  different  kinds  of  deci- 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient  sions  that  we  are  asking  people  within 
second.  the  State  Department  to  either  make 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  or  to  evaluate  which  are  just  night  and 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor.  day  differentiated  from  the  other  bu- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  reaucracies  that  my  colleague  has  ar- 
ator  from  Massachusetts.  ticulated. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  my  Moreover  and  significantly— I  hope 
friend  from  North  Carolina  has  indeed  my  colleague  is  listening  in  the  cloak- 
accurately  read  the  mood.  There  will  room  because  I  would  like  him  to  know 
need  to  be  a  vote  on  this.  or  at  least  to  reflect  on  the  fact  be- 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  cause  I  believe  he  does  know  it— the 
think  carefully  about  the  comparisons  Secretary  of  State  has  already  ordered 
that  the  Senator  has  asked  us  all  to  significant  cuts  within  the  Depart- 
make  and  also  to  examine  very  care-  ment.  You  cannot  come  out  here  and 
fully  what  the  State  Department  does  just  say.  "Well,  we  should  not  have 
and  what  the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  three  additional  Secretaries  at  the  As- 
asked  to  do.  particularly  in  this  new  sistant  Secretary  level  to  better  man- 
world  of  the  post-cold-war  so-called  age  affairs  of  a  Department."  when  the 
order,  better  described  as  a  disorder.  Department  is  already  making  signifi- 
""^w^^'  ,,  *  *^*"^  cuts.  A  14-percent  cut  in  adminis- 
My  colleague  from  North  Carolina  trative  costs  from  fiscal  year  1994  to 
has  been  quick  to  point  out  that  at  the  fiscal  year  1997.  and  that  is  in  line  with 
Commerce  Department  there  are  6  As-  the  Department's  1994  budget  that  rep- 
sistant  Secretaries  overseeing  6.372  resents  a  3-percent  reduction  in  admin- 
people;  in  the  Defense  Department,  27  istrative  costs.  There  will  also  be  a  re- 
overseeing  34,141,  and  so  forth,  and  has  duction  in  personnel 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  in  the  So  my  colleague  is  coming  to  the 
State  Department.  Assistant  Secretar-  floor  and  asking  us  to  micromanage 
ies  oversee  only  702  people.  I  think  it  is  the  Secretary's  choice  of  what  he 
admirable  that  there  are  only  702  peo-  would  like  at  the  top  level  in  order  to 
pie.  The  functions  of  the  Commerce  De-  be  able  to  better  manage  this  overall 
partment  and  the  Department  of  De-  Department. 

fense.  particularly  in  view  of  the  Somehow  my  colleague  is  suggesting 
latter's  involvement  with  managing  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  better 
millions  of  people  in  uniform,  really  do  equipped  to  tell  Secretary  Christopher 
not  relate  to  the  responsibilities  and  he  should  not  have  20  or  21  Assistant 
duties  of  the  State  Department.  Secretaries  to  better  feed  information 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  quali-  to  him;  he  ought  to  have  just  the  18 
fications  and  the  rigorous  examination  that  have  been  there;  I  might  add,  in  a 
and  the  backgrounds  of  the  people  that  world  that  is  totally  different  from  the 
we  ask  to  go  into  the  State  Depart-  world  in  which  we  have  just  been  liv- 
ment  are  significantly  different  from  ing.  It  is  one  thing  to  contemplate  the 
those  who  make  up  the  34,000  people  kinds  of  decisions  the  State  Depart- 
within  the  Defense  Department,  most  ment  had  to  make  in  a  world  where 


you  had  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  world's 
foreign  policy  decisions  were  divided  in 
East-West  terms.  Most  of  our  focus  was 
divided  in  East-West  terms. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  time  that  we  were  so  focused  and 
most  of  the  energy  of  these  good  minds 
was  trying  to  figure  out  East-West,  we 
were  in  fact  missing  an  awful  lot  of  the 
North-South  and  South-East.  and  so 
forth.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  you  had  a 
more  simply  defined  diplomatic  equa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1994 
and  suggest  you  have  an  easily  defin- 
able diplomatic  equation  today.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  things  that  has  struck 
me  in  the  course  of  my  travels  to  var- 
ious countries  in  the  course  of  Senate 
business  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
could  actually  use  more  input,  not 
less — the  degree  to  which  we  are  being 
taken  to  the  cleaners  in  the  foreign 
marketplace  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  in  our  foreign  commer- 
cial service  or  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  oversight  or  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  people  to  enable  our  busi- 
nesses to  jump  through  the  export  hur- 
dles or  jump  through  the  access  hur- 
dles in  these  countries,  and  we  are  de- 
nying ourselves  jobs  in  this  country. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
would  be  one  of  the  first  people  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  say,  "I  want  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  work- 
ing." I  know  in  the  triangle  down  there 
around  Raleigh-Durham  they  have  one 
heck  of  a  complex  of  technology  and 
universities  and  health  care  not  unlike 
that  which  we  have  in  Massachusetts. 
Those  folks  could  use  more  assistance 
from  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  is 
dealing  with  exports,  which  is  precisely 
what  Secretary  Christopher  wants  to 
do.  Secretary  Christopher,  whose  words 
were  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  about  what  he  wants  to  do 
with  the  Department,  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  his  confirmation  hearings  and 
said.  "I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
America  desk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment—an America  desk,  a  desk  in  our 
embassies  that  is  geared  to  try  to  put 
people  in  the  United  States  to  work  by 
taking  advantage  of  these  new  opportu- 
nities in  these  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  just  in  Hong 
Kong  meeting  with  our  foreign  com- 
mercial service  personnel.  We  have  a 
couple  of  Americans  there,  just  a  cou- 
ple. They  were  telling  me  they  are 
working  from  6  in  the  morning  until 
midnight  every  day,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  do  they  are  missing  opportuni- 
ties to  get  contracts  for  American  busi- 
nesses. They  cannot  keep  up. 

We  could  be  harnessing  billions  of 
dollars  of  contracts,  I  am  certain,  all 
through  Asia,  Europe,  and  other  places 
if  we  had  a  greater  ability  to  help  our 
companies  find  out  what  business  is 
being  offered,  what  are  the  terms  of  the 
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requests  for  proposals,  when  will  they 
be  due,  how  many  companies  can  com- 
pete, how  do  you  get  into  this  business, 
who  is  going  to  help  me  get  the  export 
licensing,  how  do  I  learn  how  to  do  this 
when  I  have  never  done  it  before?  A 
host  of  midsized  and  small  American 
businesses  could  double  their  business 
tomorrow  if  we  were  willing  to  put  two 
people  to  work.  They  would  pay  for 
themselves  in  1  week.  They  would  prob- 
ably pay  for  themselves  in  1  day.  but  I 
will  give  them  1  week,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  sitting  here  micromanaging  two 
or  three  positions  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  wants  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  enterprise. 

Now,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
management  of  the  employees  of  the 
IRS.  My  colleague  cites  the  Treasury 
Department  as  an  example  of  a  whole 
lot  of  employees  and  just  one  or  two 
managers.  Well,  the  IRS  lends  itself  to 
that  kind  of  management.  Most  of 
these  people  are  working  on  computers. 
Most  of  these  people  are  moving  paper 
or  processing  documents  in  a  fairly 
formatted,  regimented  way. 

That  is  not  diplomacy,  Mr.  President. 
It  takes  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  go  to  a  particular  country 
with  the  imprimatur  of  his  office  or  her 
office.  Secretary  or  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  leaders  of  other  countries  and 
proffer  either  the  early  grounds  of  a 
treaty,  the  early  terms  of  an  inter- 
national trade  agreement,  the  early 
terms  of  a  nonproliferation  agreement, 
or  a  hazardous  waste  agreement. 

More  and  more  of  the  world  is  inter- 
national. More  and  more  of  the  deal- 
ings of  the  world  are  going  to  be  trying 
to  create  an  international  playing  field 
where  we  understand  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement between  ourselves  and  other 
countries.  You  cannot  become  Fortress 
America,  putting  your  head  in  the  sand 
and  believing  that  somehow,  because 
we  were  No.  1,  we  have  a  birthright  to 
be  No.  1.  You  do  not  have  that  birth- 
right. You  have  the  birthright  to  com- 
pete and  the  birthright  to  have  oppor- 
tunity and  the  birthright  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  a  country  unparalleled  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  compete.  But  if 
we  sit  here  ignoring  what  the  real 
world  is  doing  and  stripping  our  ability 
to  be  engaged  by  taking  these  kinds  of 
positions  away,  I  think  we  are  just  de- 
nying ourselves  the  opportunity  to  put 
our  birthright  to  its  best  advantage. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  you,  as  a 
Senator,  when  I  have  gone  to  these 
countries  and  met  with  their  Presi- 
dents and  their  foreign  ministers  and 
their  defense  ministers,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  business  done.  We  have  been 
able  to  talk  about  things  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  our  countries  and  find  ave- 
nues of  opportunity  that  will  put 
Americans  to  work  and,  indeed,  meet 
the  security  interests  of  our  Nation. 
Person  after  person  I  hear  say,  "We 
have  not  seen  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  State  or  anybody  from  your  admin- 
istration over  here,"  or.  "We  have 
never  met."  or.  "Gee,  do  you  think  we 
can  get  in  to  see  the  Secretary  or  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  some  point  so  we 
could  make  our  points  about  why  we 
are  pursuing  a  certain  policy?" 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
colleague,  that  I  share  his  desire  to  re- 
duce the  bureaucracy.  I  think  bureauc- 
racy in  our  own  Government  is  the 
enemy,  and  we  have  too  much  of  it. 
You  can  point  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment as  an  example  where  we  have 
more  bureaucracy,  more  bureaucrats 
than  there  are  farmers  in  America.  It 
is  ridiculous.  But  the  administration  is 
cutting  the  State  Department's  mid- 
level  bureaucracy. 

Lest  my  colleague  doubt  that,  let  me 
be  very,  very  precise  in  the  numbers. 
Under  the  Secretary  of  State's  reorga- 
nization plan,  the  Department  has  al- 
ready reduced  the  number  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  Deputy-As- 
sistant-Secretary-equivalent  positions 
from  roughly  120  down  to  76.  So  my  col- 
league is  complaining  about  adding  two 
or  three  people,  and  it  is  not  even  fixed 
that  they  are  going  to  be  added.  It  sim- 
ply gives  the  Secretary  the  permission 
to  do  it,  gives  him  the  permission  at 
the  upper  level  to  set  up  a  chain  of 
command  which  allows  the  Secretary 
the  capacity  to  make  the  judgments 
the  Secretary  needs  to  make  to  move 
the  decisionmaking  process,  to  engage 
people  in  a  field  like  exports,  which  is 
particularly  one  of  the  assistant 
secretaryships  we  are  talking  about. 
And  the  Department  cut  underneath 
that  level  from  120  to  76.  This  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  37  percent  of  the  Dep- 
uty-Assistant-Secretary-equivalent  po- 
sitions. 

Let  us  repeat  that.  We  are  talking 
about  allowing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  organize  his  Department  as  he 
wants,  to  streamline  decisionmaking, 
and  to  implement  the  cuts  he  is  trying 
to  make.  We  should  not  micromanage 
or  second-guess  or  undermine  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
particularly  when  you  measure  it 
against  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  has 
done  precisely  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wants  and  what  he  says 
the  Secretary  said  he  would  do  in  the 
course  of  his  confirmation  hearings.  He 
has  cut  the  number  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  DAS-equivalent  po- 
sitions from  120  to  76. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has 
made  a  number  of  other  position 
changes,  and  those  have  been  spread 
throughout  the  Department  through  a 
process  of  absorption. 

I  think  my  colleague  knows  negotiat- 
ing the  agreements  in  this  new  world  is 
not  easy. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  other  countries 
adhering  to  our  standards  on  working 
out  agreements,  you  have  to  have 
somebody  who  has  the  stature  within 
the  Department  to  be  able  to  engage  in 


the  discussions  that  lead  to  those  trea- 
ties, or  agreements. 

I  think  that  for  us  to  sit  here  and 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  that  he  can- 
not have  somebody  to  help  him  open  up 
the  export  markets  of  the  world  and  in 
a  sense  have  an  America's  desk  that  is 
engaged  in  opening  up  job  opportuni- 
ties for  North  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts, is  to  deny  the  State  Department 
one  of  the  most  important  tools  of 
guidance  that  the  embassies  have.  We 
should  remember  that  most  of  these 
other  Departments  that  operate  in  our 
embassies  are  precisely  that.  They  are 
in  the  Embassy;  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Exim.  the  others.  It  is  the  Em- 
bassy and  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
have  the  best  handle  on  the  levers  that 
are  available  to  help  create  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  in  any  particular 
country.  In  fact,  it  is  the  ambassadors 
who.  working  with  the  Secretary,  can 
best  balance  the  other  policy  interests 
of  a  particular  region  of  the  world  or  a 
particular  country  in  the  effort  to  help 
our  companies  compete  iigainst  other 
countries  that  are  not  bashful  about 
putting  their  government  officials  in 
those  countries  and  spending  more 
sums  than  we  are  in  an  effort  to  advan- 
tage their  workers  and  their  compa- 
nies. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  wake  up,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  American  citizens  first  and  Amer- 
ican interests  first.  You  are  not  going 
to  do  it  with  a  State  Department  that 
is  shrinking  by  the  day  and  whose  ca- 
pjLcity  to  be  able  to  pursue  some  of 
these  interests  is  diminished. 

I  am  for  getting  rid  of  the  bureauc- 
racy at  the  lower  level.  But  that  is  not 
what  Secretary  Christopher  is  asking 
for  in  these  two  or  three  positions 
which  will  help  him  to  streamline  and 
effect  the  overall  changes  that  he  seeks 
to  effect  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wonders 
never  cease.  I  do  not  know  what 
amendment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  hais  been  talking 
about.  But  he  sure  as  heck  has  not  been 
talking  about  mine,  not  the  one  that  is 
pending.  He  got  his  figures  all  jumbled 
up.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  that  thing 
for  him.  At  one  time  he  said  Deputy 
Secretary,  at  another  time  he  said  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  so  forth.  He  may 
have  his  staff  correct  the  copy  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  it  will  be  in 
order. 

Let  us  review  the  bidding  on  what 
this  amendment  actually  does,  not 
what  Senator  Kerry  says  it  does. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  gives 
the  State  Department  absolutely  the 
same  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  absolutely  the  same  number  of  ex- 
ecutive level  rv  pay  positions  as  it  has 
now. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  interrupt  nr>y 
colleague. 

Who  has  the  floor,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  sat  quietly  while  the 
Senator  engaged  in  a  friendly  diatribe, 
and  now  I  want  to  refute  it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  just  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Chair  please  in- 
form the  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
once  more? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  that 
do  not  allow  me  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  yield  for  a  question.  He  can 
say  no. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  say  there  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  choose  to 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  now.  I  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  I  beg  his  indulgence 
because  he  was  saying  Helms  is  against 
the  building  trade.  That  was  the  impli- 
cation of  what  he  said.  He  brought  into 
this  the  Research  Triangle  Park  in 
North  Carolina.  But  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing  about  most  of  the  businessmen 
from  all  over  the  country  who  come  to 
me  for  help.  They  never  say  anything 
at  all  about  what  help  the  State  De- 
partment gives  them.  It  is  the  Com- 
merce Department  officials  who  they 
mention — not  these  people  stationed 
over  there  in  the  embassies. 

So  it  is  a  lot  of  baloney  to  say  that, 
boy,  these  ambassadors  are  doing  a 
great  job.  Some  of  them  are.  But  I  tell 
you  the  businessmen  in  my  State  and 
other  States  who  come  to  me  I  have 
called  many  times  overseas,  I  have 
written  many  times  overseas  and  it  is 
not  the  bureaucrat  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  renders  the  help.  It  is 
the  people  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment who  are  stationed  in  the  embas- 
sies. 

So  let  us  get  that  straight.  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  take  a  lot  of  balo- 
ney about  what  I  am  trying  to  do  and 
what  this  amendment  tries  to  do,  be- 
cause the  amendment  speaks  for  itself. 
I  am  perfectly  capable  of  speaking  for 
myself.  I  do  not  need  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  speak  for  me.  I  do 
not  try  to  speak  for  him. 

I  know  that  he  is  very  sensitive 
about  any  suggestion  of  criticism  of  his 
administration,  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  present  bill  which  gives  the 
State  Department  26  executive  level  IV 
pay  positions  and  20  Assistant  Sec- 
retary title  positions,  and  what  was 
the  figure  per  person— it  cost  $125,000. 

By  the  way,  so  the  Senator  will  know 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  let  me  read  you 
a  little  explanation  that  the  American 
taxpayers  understand.  I  put  it  in  the 
Record  every  day  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 


sion. At  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day, January  28,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  debt  stood  at 

54.512,950.244,156.40.  That  means  that  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,310.16  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 

That  is  what  prompted  this  amend- 
ment. If  you  do  not  exercise  good  stew- 
ardship on  small  things,  you  are  not 
likely  to  do  it  in  overall  things. 

This  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
even  one  existing  Assistant  Secretary 
position.  To  hear  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tell  it^I  did  hear  him,  I 
heard  every  syllable  when  I  was  in  the 
Cloakroom— we  just  propose  mayhem. 
Now  anybody  knows  that  is  not  so.  It 
does  not  require  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  establish  any  particular  bureau  or 
any  Assistant  Secretary  to  accompany 
any  bureau.  We  are  not  micro- 
managing. 

I  am  trying  to  be  a  little  faithful  to 
what  the  American  taxpayer  is  putting 
up  with  in  terms  of  the  deficit  spending 
of  this  Government. 

All  congressionally  mandated  Assist- 
ant Secretary  positions  have  been  re- 
tained under  this  amendment.  And  the 
original  administration  request  in- 
cluded 24  Assistant  Secretary  positions 
and  29  executive  level  IV  positions.  So 
let  us  review  the  bidding  again. 

The  proliferation  of  bureaucracy 
throughout  this  Government  and  at  the 
State  Department  is  nothing  new.  I 
complained  about  this  when  the  Repub- 
lican administrations  were  in  office. 

Let  me  share  with  you  the  comments 
of  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  on  this  topic,  as  recorded  in 
"Annex  H — Streamlining  the  Policy 
Process,"  which  is  a  section  of  "State 
2000,"  a  report  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Management  Task  Force 
from  January  1993.  Mr.  Rusk  testified 
in  1963: 

I  would  say  *  *  *  that  inside  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  our  principal  problem  is 
layering. 

"Layering"  is  the  word  that  Warren 
Christopher  used  approximately  a  year 
ago  at  his  confirmation  hearing. 

Let  me  continue  to  read  from  Annex 
H  of  "State  2000": 

The  major  causes  of  layering:  are  the  pro- 
liferation of  bureaus,  bureau-equivalents, 
independent  and  semi-independent  offices, 
deputy  assistant  secretaries  and  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  equivalents,  and  staff  for 
seventh-floor  principals. 

That  means  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
State  Department. 
Continuing: 

The  larger  the  number  of  organizational 
units,  the  more  participants  there  are  on  any 
given  policy  issue. 

They  like  to  sit  around,  look  impor- 
tant, and  take  up  time. 

This  increases  the  number  of  clearances 
and  lengthens  the  time  required  to  make  a 
decision. 

When  Dean  Rusk  made  this  criticism 
in  1963,  the  Department  of  State  had  21 


bureaus  or  bureau-equivalents,  6  inde- 
pendent or  semi-independent  offices,  46 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  or  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  equivalents 
and  a  fairly  modest  number  of  staff 
aides  serving  seventh-floor  principals. 
Let  me  continue  from  the  report: 
Today  there  are  32  bureaus  or  bureau- 
equivalents  *  *  *  and  18  of  these  are  assist- 
ant secretary  p>ositions  with  full  bureau- 
cratic regalia.  There  are  *  *  *  14  independent 
or  semi-independent  offices,  121  deputy  as- 
sistant secretaries  or  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary equivalents  and  considerably  larger 
staffs  for  seventh-floor  principals  *  *  *  In 
addition,  a  number  of  the  bureaus,  bureau- 
equivalents  and  independent  offices  were  es- 
tablished by  Congress  *  »  * 

And  that  is  the  Lord's  truth.  I  insert 
that  parenthetically. 

Continuing: 

The  growth  can  be  attributed.  I  believe,  to 
Parkinson's  Law. 

That  is  an  understatement,  Mr. 
President. 

Justified  or  not.  new  units  and  positions 
contribute  to  the  problem  of  layering  and 
need  to  be  reassessed  in  light  of  our  changing 
diplomatic  requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  table  to  which 
I  am  referring  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Year 


Bureau  or 
equivalent 


Ind  oHice 


DAS  or 

Muivalent 


1963 
1992 


21 
32 


6 
14 


121 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this,  ac- 
cording to  Annex  H— Streamlining  the 
Policy  Process  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, from  State  2000,  which,  as  I 
said  earlier,  is  a  January  1993  report 
from  the  office  of  management  task 
force.  That  report  recommended  a  new 
decrease — yes,  I  said  it  correctly;  it 
recommended  a  decrease  in  the  bureau 
positions  or  bureau-equivalent  posi- 
tions. 

Read  the  amendment.  I  am  not  even 
saying  a  decrease.  I  am  saying  to  hold 
it  where  it  is.  I  am  not  micromanaging 
anything.  I  am  just  saying  let  us  not 
push  this  debt  any  higher. 

As  the  administration  requested,  the 
task  force  did  not  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  positions  as  this  bill  provides, 
nor  did  the  task  force  recommend  a  33- 
percent  increase  in  Assistant  Secretary 
positions.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, eliminates  layering,  and  it  elimi- 
nates bureaucratic  growth. 

I  say  again  that  it  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect to  get  up  and  say  this  amendment 
is  against  full  participation  in  world 
trade.  If  you  turn  our  businessmen 
loose  from  a  lot  of  the  bureaucratic 
controls,  we  will  see  how  they  func- 
tion. 

But  never  a  day  passes  that  I  am  not 
in  contact  with  somebody  overseas, 
seeing  if  I  cannot  get  somebody  in  the 
door.  Most  of  the  time,  I  do  not  talk 
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with  the  Ambassador.  I  talk  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  some- 
times the  Treasury  Department  rep- 
resentative in  the  embassy  in  question. 
The  Senate  can  do  what  it  pleases,  of 
course,  but  I  want  it  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  it  is,  not  as  Senator 
Kerry  described  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  precisely 
as  I  have  described  it.  The  Senator  says 
it  leaves  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is 
today.  It  does  not.  It,  in  fact,  cuts 
three  existing  executive  level  IV  posi- 
tions. So  the  Senator  can  stand  here 
and  say  one  thing,  but  saying  it  does 
not  make  it  true.  The  fact  is  that  the 
numbers  here  are  three  less  than  the 
Secretary  currently  has  in  the  full  paid 
positions. 

Second,  the  Senator  read  a  number  of 
numbers  of  Deputy  Assistants,  but  he 
took  it  from  the  old  book.  The  Senator 
has  made  much  of  how  important  it  is 
that  we  talk  about  reality  here.  The  re- 
ality is  that  there  are  not  121  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries.  Let  us  under- 
stand this.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies— they  have  been  cut.  They  have 
been  cut  by  Secretary  Christopher,  and 
they  are  down  to  the  number  of  76. 

So  the  Senator  can  come  here  and 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  a  status 
which  does  not  exist  and  rail  against  a 
status  that  does  not  exist,  and  then 
come  to  the  floor  and  say  Senator 
Kerry  is  incorrect.  But  he  cannot  sup- 
port it.  He  never  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  now  within  Secretary 
Christopher's  reorganization.  The  num- 
ber is  76,  not  121. 

Moreover,  when  the  Senator  talks 
about  we  have  to  get  rid  of  this  layer 
that  Dean  Rusk  talked  about,  that  is 
precisely  what  Secretary  Christopher 
is  doing. 

When  you  get  rid  of  the  120  down  to 
76  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries,  you 
are  stripping  away  a  layer  and  you  are 
getting  rid  of  the  in-between  layers  so 
that  the  people  at  the  top  layer  can 
make  decisions  and  be  directly  engaged 
with  the  decisionmaking  process  with- 
out the  interference  of  layers. 

So,  let  us  try  to  deal  with  reality. 

I  want  to  report  from  our  commit- 
tee's markup,  and  this  is  the  testimony 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Wendy  Sher- 
man. I  quote  her  line  10  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  were  120  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  equiva- 
lents. We  have  tried  to  move  that  down  to 
about  76  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries,  a  sub- 
stantial cut  of  28  percent  of  the  positions, 
and  37  percent  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary equivalent  positions. 

We  will  save  an  additional  50  percent 
or  more  personnel  in  this  process,  and 
the  Senator  is  right.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult process,  one  that  has  to  be  driven 
very  hard. 
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Now,  let  me  continue  further  on  bu- 
reau consolidation  from  the  testimony 
in  front  of  our  conunittee,  again.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Wendy  Sherman  tes- 
tifying: 

We  had  when  we  came  in  30  bureaus  and 
bureau  equivalents.  We  have  reduced  those 
to  29.  We  had  12  independent  units  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  when  we  came  in.  That  is 
now  reduced  to  7.  almost  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Independent  units  reporting  to 
the  Secretary. 

That  is  what  Secretary  Christopher 
is  trying  to  do. 

My  colleague  comes  here  and  reads 
Dean  Rusk  who  has  not  been  in  the 
State  Department  with  all  due  respect 
for  how  many  years  and  is  not  there 
today,  and  that  is  not  what  we  are  ad- 
dressing. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  back  it 
up  with  facts,  then  let  us  do  that,  but 
let  us  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  just 
someone's  assertion. 

Now,  my  colleague  also  says  that 
this  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
business,  and  he  does  not  know  how  it 
is  going  to  help  business.  Let  me  say  to 
my  colleague  that  we  represent  sec- 
tions of  our  States  that  are  very  simi- 
lar. North  Carolina  has  done  an  ex- 
traordinary job  of  building  up  its  tech- 
nology capacity,  its  educational  capac- 
ity, its  export  ability,  and  indeed  the 
triangle  is  renowned  and  greatly  re- 
spected across  the  country. 

Those  folks  in  that  triangle  will  be 
benefited  by  having  the  ability  to  get 
into  the  export  marketplace,  and  any 
one  of  them  can  tell  you  horror  stories 
of  what  happens  because  of  the  export 
licensing  process  or  the  restraints  on 
access. 

The  Secretary  has  determined  that 
he  wants  a  high-level  person  within  his 
Department  focused  on  export  controls 
so  that  the  United  States  is  not  always 
playing  catchup  in  the  marketplace, 
but  rather  we  are  ahead  of  the  curve 
helping  our  businesses  get  in  there, 
managing  the  commerce  and  other  ef- 
forts within  the  Embassies  and  doing  a 
much  more  effective  job  of  helping  our 
companies  to  find  export  opportunities 
or  to  reduce  the  restraints  that  exist  at 
this  point  in  time. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  with  all  due  re- 
spect that  the  Secretary  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  indeed  peel  away  the 
layers  but  to  guarantee  that  when  he  is 
busy  as  he  is  in  shuttle  diplomacy  or 
greatly  in  demand  for  the  President  at 
a  summit,  or  whether  it  is  Russia  or 
Belgium,  or  wherever,  that  the  people 
are  there  underneath  him  but  imme- 
diately reporting  to  him  who  are  em- 
powered to  do  the  business  of  this 
country  and  to  get  things  done. 

If  we  were  not  peeling  away  these 
other  layers,  I  would  stand  here  with 
my  colleague  and  join  him,  and  when 
he  says  I  am  sensitive  about  criticism 
being  directed  at  this  administration,  I 
have  directed  criticism  at  this  admin- 


istration. I  think  the  record  is  very 
clear  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  course  of  the  last  months  in  more 
than  foreign  policy  efforts  or  other  ef- 
forts I  have  been  willing  to  criticize 
where  criticism  is  necessary. 

But  I  ask  my  colleague  to  focus  on 
the  fact  that  this  is  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish  when  you  measure  what 
we  will  gain  for  it.  For  about  $230,000  or 
so  for  two  Secretaries,  we  are  going  to 
forgo  conceivably  millions  and  perhaps 
billions  of  dollars  of  contracts  or  the 
opportunity  for  them,  and  that  is  docu- 
mentable. 

Moreover,  we  cut  $333  million  from 
the  State  budget,  and  we  cut  another 
$170  million  from  the  USIA  budget,  for 
a  total  of  roughly  $500  million  from  the 
level  of  the  President's  request,  which 
is  a  real  cut  beneath  this  year's  level 
because  the  President's  request  was  a 
freeze. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  real  cut  in 
the  Department's  budget  of  $333  mil- 
lion, and  we  are  talking  about  two  or 
three  positions  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  determined  would  make  a 
difference  in  his  ability  to  be  able  to 
manage  and  further  cut  the  affairs  of 
the  Department  or  personnel  places  in 
the  Department. 

My  colleague  said  he  is  doing  this 
only  to  come  and  deal  with  the 
$4,512,950,000,000  debt,  and  so  forth. 

I  applaud  that,  and  I  hope  he  will  join 
me  and  other  colleagues  in  voting  for 
an  additional  $45  billion  of  cuts  that  we 
are  bringing  to  the  floor  shortly  which 
we  proposed. 

Let  me  show  two  charts,  if  I  may. 
and  I  hope  my  colleague  will  take  a 
look  at  these  two  charts.  This  chart,  if 
I  could  show  my  colleague  and  perhaps 
have  his  attention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  a  minute. 

Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator my  attention. 

Mr.  KERRY.  This  sheet  of  paper, 
which  I  have  shown  my  colleague,  and 
I  will  make  a  copy  of  it  for  him,  shows 
the  cuirent  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  is  what  you  have — 
a  huge  page  of  blocks  of  people  report- 
ing and  layers.  This  is  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  done  to  this  chart. 
Here  is  the  comparison.  It  is  highly 
simplified,  highly  streamlined.  The 
Secretary  has  gotten  rid  of  several  lay- 
ers. 

So  I  hope  my  colleague  will  look  at 
the  difference  between  these  two 
charts.  That  is  a  streamlining,  and  the 
Secretary,  I  think,  deserves  the  right 
to  complete  the  job  and  to  finish  that 
streamlining  process. 

My  colleague  says  that  this  is  not 
micromanagement.  Let  me  respectfxilly 
disagree  with  my  colleague  and  say 
why  it  amounts  to  micromanagement. 

If  the  Secretary  were  not  cutting  at 
all,  if  we  were  not  cutting,  and  we 
came  to  the  floor  and  mandated  some 
cuts,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that 
is  proper.  We  ought  to  do  that.  But  we 
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have  done  that.  We  have  mandated  $333 
million  of  cuts. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
actively  cutting  and  getting  rid  of  al- 
most 38  percent  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  level  positions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  completely  micro- 
managing  to  tell  him  that  he  cannot 
have  two  or  three  positions  to  be  at  a 
level  that  he  wants  them  at  in  order  to 
be  able  to  better  manage  the  Depart- 
ment. To  deny  him  that  right  is  to 
micromanage. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  takes 
the  number  of  DAS  or  DAS-equivalent 
positions  from  120  down  to  76,  but  we 
say  he  cannot  have  2  or  3  Assistant 
Secretary  positions  that  he  wants,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  a 
more  classical  definition  of  micro- 
management. 

I  understand  what  my  colleague  is 
trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is  laudable  that 
he  wants  to  reduce  the  budget,  but  I 
believe  in  this  effort  we  have  in  good 
faith  brought  serious  cuts  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  They  are  not  without 
pain.  They  are  not  without  dislocation. 
And  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
give  the  Secretary  the  tools  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  post-cold-war  world 
with  some  discretion  rather  than  our 
sitting  here  and  tying  his  hands  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
am  obliged  to  wonder  what  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
talking  about.  He  is  not  talking  about 
my  amendment. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  send  one  of  his  aides  to  a  tele- 
phone to  ask  the  State  Department — if 
you  would  listen  to  me,  please — ask  the 
State  Department  if  one  position,  if 
one  job,  if  one  person  has  lost  his  job  in 
all  of  this  elimination  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

Now,  it  is  true  enough  that  he  has 
done  away  with  a  bunch  of  titles.  But 
he  still  has  the  people  there  in  another 
capacity.  If  the  Senator  doubts  that, 
telephone  to  ask  the  State  Department 
whether  or  not  I  am  accurate  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wants 
to  do  that  or  not. 

My  amendment  does  not  undermine 
or  seek  to  at  all  impede  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  repeat,  all 
it  does  is  maintain  what  he  already 
has.  Our  committee,  including  Mr. 
Kerry,  voted  to  maintain  the  statu- 
torily mandated  positions,  and  that  is 
how  you  define  micromanagement.  He 
voted  for  micromanagement.  My 
amendment  and  my  position  in  com- 
mittee and  my  position  now  is  to  give 
the  Secretary  the  judgment  and  let 
him  make  the  judgment  call  on  these 
things. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  talking  about.  And  I 


must   respectfully  say   that   I   do   not 
think  he  does,  either. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  questions  like  this  look  different 
depending  on  the  holder's  position,  as 
they  say,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. 

Well,  in  this  case,  is  it  micro- 
management  or  not?  In  my  view,  it  is 
micromanagement.  I  think  we  should 
let  the  Secretary,  if  he  chooses,  have 
any  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  or 
cut  them,  either  way. 

I  feel  particularly  strongly  on  this, 
because  many  years  ago  not  enough  at- 
tention was  being  given  to  the  70  per- 
cent of  the  Earth  that  was  covered  by 
the  ocean.  I  can  remember  arguing 
with  Dean  Rusk  at  several  meetings 
and  in  several  Congresses  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  bureau  that  would 
focus  on  the  oceans,  which  is  now  ex- 
panded to  include  scientific  affairs  on 
ocean  and  environmental  affairs. 

I  think  sometimes  when  Congress 
wants  to  underline  that  point,  as  they 
have  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  that 
should  be  permitted.  I  think  to  take 
this  power  away  from  the  Secretary 
would  be  a  mistake.  And,  as  fond  as  I 
am  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  must  regretfully  disagree  with 
him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pell  has  stated  it  correctly.  He  stated 
that  it  is  his  opinion.  He  carefully  de- 
lineated between  what  is  fact  and  what 
is  opinion.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  I  re- 
spect Senator  Pell.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  on  the  committee. 

But,  when  we  start  saying  that  an- 
other Senator  has  done  so  and  so  and 
he  is  taking  on  the  whole  business  fu- 
ture worldwide  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  is  when  I  have  to  protest 
and  that  is  when  I  say,  "Read  the 
amendment." 

I  accept  Senator  Pell's  opinion  as 
his  opinion.  I  appreciate  his  comments 
because  he  is  a  thoroughbred  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  a  question  or  two. 

Does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  cut  the  number  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  that  are  in  the 
bill  today?  A  very  simple  question. 
Does  it  cut  the  number  that  is  in  the 
bill  today? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  what  do  you  mean 
by  cutting?  Are  you  talking  about 
what  the  bill  specifies  or  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  now? 

Mr.  KERRY.  My  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is:  Does  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  cut  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  authorized  in  the  bill  that 
is  on  the  floor?  It  is  not  very  com- 
plicated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  it  is  complicated, 
because  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Are  you  talking  about 
people  on  the  job  or  people  proposed  or 
what? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  ask  the  question 
again  so  it  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  it  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  seek 
to  cut  the  number  of  positions  that  are 
authorized  in  the  bill  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Oh,  that  is  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  KERRY.  No,  that  is  the  same 
thing  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  it  is  not.  We  are  not 
talking  about  anybody  on  the  job.  We 
are  talking  about  what  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  majority  of  two  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
time  I  looked,  this  is  a  country  that 
works  by  a  majority.  A  majority,  in- 
deed, voted  to  do  this,  and  it  is  in  the 
bill. 

My  question  to  the  Senator — and  I 
think  he  has  answered  it  affirmatively 
— is  that  the  amendment  that  he  is  pro- 
posing seeks  to  undo  what  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  approved; 
correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  not  the  same 
question  the  Senator  asked.  But  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  precisely  the 
point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Now,  when  the  Senator 
says  that  somehow  he  does  not  know 
what  amendment  I  am  talking  about 
because  his  does  not  do  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  that  is  precisely  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  asked  for 
those  people.  Those  are  an  authoriza- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Now,  the  exchange  is  this:  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  took 
those  additional  positions  and  gave 
them  to  the  Secretary,  recognizing 
that  we  had  cut  $333  million  elsewhere 
in  the  Department's  budget  and  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Secretary  was  going 
to  cut  many  other  positions  to  make 
up  for  those  two. 

So,  in  effect,  I  am  talking  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  am  saying  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  not  deny  Secretary 
Christopher  the  right  to  the  two  people 
or  three  people  he  has  asked  for  to  help 
him  effectively  manage  the  State  De- 
partment, particularly  when  you  bear 
in  mind  the  steps  already  taken  to  de- 
layer the  Department  if  you  can  put  it 
that  way. 

Now,  is  it  not  accurate,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  he 
does  not  want  Secretary  Christopher  to 


have  the  additional  positions  he  has 
asked  for  to  help  him  manage  the  De- 
partment in  the  way  the  Secretary  has 
said  he  needs  them? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  agree  to 
that.  And  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  taxpayers,  would 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  the  nub  of  it.  The  Senator  has 
acknowledged  that  he  is  trying  to 
micromanage  the  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  has  come  to  us 
and  said.  "I  need  these  three  posi- 
tions." He  has  also  said  to  us,  "I  am 
cutting  all  these  other  positions,"  a  37 
percent  cut. 

You  tell  me  the  American  people  are 
going  to  rise  up  and  say,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, with  all  your  years  of  experi- 
ence and  with  all  the  difficult  issues 
you  have  to  face,  we  don't  like  it  that 
you  are  cutting  50  people  and  putting 
three  of  them  in  a  new  position?" 

I  do  not  believe  that.  The  American 
people  would  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
S333  million  are  cut  in  this  bill.  I  think 
they  would  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  discretion  to  put  three  people  into 
important  positions. 

Now,  what  are  those  positions?  Well, 
refugees.  We  have  an  increasing  prob- 
lem with  refugees— refugees  from 
Haiti,  refugees  coming  out  of  Mexico  or 
illegal  aliens,  refugees  out  of  China. 
The  Secretary  is  inundated  with  the 
problems  of  refugees.  He  wants  some- 
body in  his  office  reporting  directly  to 
him  who  can  help  discern  what  our  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  with  respect  to  it  and 
to  implement  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  seeks  to  tell  the  Secretary  of 
State  he  cannot  manage  his  own  office. 
We  are  going  to  tell  him  how  many 
people  he  can  have,  even  though  he  is 
busy  cutting  the  entire  Department. 

I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is 
penny  wise,  pound  foolish,  bad  policy, 
and  it  simply  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  he 
goes  again.  He  said,  "Cut  50  people.  Cut 
50  people." 

No  way.  The  Secretary  has  not  elimi- 
nated one  person.  He  has  eliminated  50 
titles.  I  ask— if  the  State  Department 
gives  a  different  report  now  than  the 
report  they  gave  to  us,  I  want  to  check 
up  on  that,  too. 

I  remind  my  colleague,  in  committee 
I  proposed  eliminating  all  congression- 
ally  imposed  assistant  secretaries,  and 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reorga- 
nize as  he  wished,  using  fewer  people. 
The  majority  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee rejected  that  amendment  and 
mandated — I  am  sure  it  was  at  least 
five  assistant  secretaries.  It  may  be 
more  than  that,  but  it  was  at  least 
five. 

Now,  who  is  micromanaging?  Not 
this  amendment.  Not  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 


I  wonder  if  the  chairman  seriously 
wishes  to  repeal  the  requirements  to 
have  statutorily  created  Assistant  Sec- 
retary positions.  Chairman  Pell  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other 
side  refused  to  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  organize  without  mandated 
offices.  Micromanagement  is  what  the 
other  side  did.  They  are  pointing  fin- 
gers— and  saying  "micromanage- 
ment"— at  me.  No  way.  I  just  want  to 
cut  the  cost  of  operating  the  State  De- 
partment. That  always  raises  the  hack- 
les of  some  people  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleague — and  we  do  not 
need  to  go  back,  and  back,  and  back, 
and  back  and  forth.  I  know  he  is  ear- 
nest about  wanting  these  changes  and  I 
have  joined  him  in  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  reduction  because  there  is  too 
much  bureaucracy.  But  let  me  tell  my 
colleague  exactly  where  we  are  in  this. 
We  just  checked  up  and  I  want  him  to 
understand. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
I  both  know  that  you  cannot  take  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  and  summarily 
fire  him  or  her  without  cause.  You  can 
take  them  out  of  a  position,  but  you 
cannot  remove  them  from  the  service 
unless  they  are  bought  out  or  they 
leave.  That  is  happening. 

So,  the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  not  every  one  of  these  50  has  gone 
from  the  Department.  Some  have,  how- 
ever. The  Senator  says  to  me  he  wants 
me  to  tell  him  if  one  person  has  left? 
And  the  answer  is  yes. 

Let  me  be  precise.  The  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  positions,  the  major- 
ity of  them  were  filled  by  career  For- 
eign Service  Officers.  So  you  can  elimi- 
nate the  layer  but,  absent  cause,  those 
folks  go  off  into  some  other  area  of  the 
Department  unless  they  leave.  The  po- 
litical appointees  are  all  gone.  The  po- 
litical appointees  who  were  there  under 
the  other  party  left.  Those  positions 
have  been  eliminated.  So  there  is  an 
elimination  of  real  people  and  posi- 
tions. 

Second,  the  Department  is  now  elimi- 
nating 391  positions  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Real  people  going  out  of  the  door.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  intel- 
ligently helped  the  Secretary  to  be 
able  to  do  this  through  an  amendment 
which  gives  the  Secretary  further  abil- 
ity by  offering  him  what  we  call  RIF, 
reduction  in  force,  authority.  So  the 
Secretary  has  now,  if  we  pass  this,  ad- 
ditional authority  to  be  able  to  reduce 
positions. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  this 
is  an  improvement.  We  are  seeing  genu- 
ine movement.  And  really  I  come  back 
to  the  argument  I  made  before.  We  do 
not  need  to  beat  a  dead  horse  here,  but 
I  do  think  when  you  measure  this  good 
record  of  genuine  attrition  and  loss  of 
personnel  and  movement  and  the  elimi- 


nation of  the  bureaucracy  itself^the 
elimination  of  the  positions  so  a  whole 
layer  is  stripped  away,  as  I  showed  the 
Senator  in  the  chart — I  think  you  are 
on  the  right  road.  I  think  to  say  to  the 
Secretary,  "You  cannot  manage  the 
sort  of  decisionmaking  part  of  this,"  is 
a  mistake. 

I  would  simply,  respectfully  maintain 
that  position.  It  is  my  judgment  and 
my  opinion  it  is  based  on  the  facts,  and 
I  emphasize  facts,  that  1  have  laid  be- 
fore my  colleague  and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
be  one  of  those  times — I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  is  familiar  with  the  poem. 
The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,  about 
the  blind  men  of  Indostan.  They  were 
asked  to  describe  an  elephant.  One  of 
them  put  his  hand  on  the  side  of  an  ele- 
phant. "Surely  he  is  built  like  a  wall." 
Another  put  his  hand  on  the  leg  and 
he  described  him  in  some  other  fashion. 
And  then  another  one.  the  third  one. 
put  his  hand  on  the  trunk,  and  said 
"Surely  the  elephant  is  built  like  a 
snake." 

But  I  will  say  this.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  acknowledged  that 
nobody  has  been  fired  indiscrimi- 
nately— or  discriminately,  for  that 
matter.  And  all  of  this  Assistant  or 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  or  what- 
ever that  layer  is,  they  have  been 
RIF'd,  they  have  been  retired,  they 
have  been  kept  on  in  another  capacity. 
And  all  of  that  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  the  Government,  throughout  the 
Government,  no  matter  who  is  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  who  is  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  Treasury  or  Attorney 
General  or  Secretary  of  State. 

So  I  am  not  willing,  yet,  to  confer 
sainthood  upon  Secretary  Christopher. 
He  is  a  nice  guy  and  all  of  that,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  done  anything 
remarkable  to  any  great  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.   KERRY.   Mr.   President,  let  me 
just  say  to  my  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  he 
is  at  least  eligible   to  be  judged  for 
sainthood.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  say- 
ing he  has  not  done  it  yet.  But  "yet" 
means  there  is  the  possibility. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Did  I  say  statehood? 
Mr.  KERRY.  Sainthood. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
want   to   consider   him   for   sainthood 
today.    Talk    to    me   tomorrow   about 
that. 
Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   PELL.   Mr.   President,   I  appre- 
ciate  and   sympathize   with   the   Sen- 
ator's desire  to  streamline  the  Depart- 
ment's operations.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
disagreement  about  that  goal  between 
myself  and   the   Senator  or  for   that 
matter  between  the  Senator  and  the 
Department  itself.  Shortly  after  taking 
office.      Secretary      Christopher      an- 
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nounced  a  major  reorganization  at  the 
Department,  in  large  part  to  stream- 
line its  operations. 

But  what  I  think  we  have  here  is  an 
unwarranted  attempt  at  congressional 
micromanagement  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Let's  look  at  the  overall  pic- 
ture. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  and 
the  Department  is  implementing  a  14- 
percent  cut  in  administrative  expenses 
from  fiscal  years  1994  to  1997;  in  line 
with  this  objective,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  request  represents  a  3-percent 
reduction  from  the  1993  baseline  levels. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  man- 
dated a  4-percent  cut  in  personnel  over 
3  years  from  fiscal  years  1993  to  1995. 

The  committee  cut  $333  million  out 
of  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  request.  Moreover,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  U.S.  contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Peacekeep- 
ing activities,  which  are  not  really 
funding  for  the  Department's  operation 
in  any  event,  the  Department's  budget 
is  frozen  into  1995. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  cuts  are 
being  made,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  bureaus  established  by 
Congress  in  law  remain  so,  and  I  sup- 
port that  position.  Bureaus  such  as 
South  Asia  and  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs  were  created  specifically  to  ad- 
dress issues  that  had  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention  at  the  Department.  But 
given  these  congressionally  mandated 
positions,  I  do  not  think  we  should  add 
insult  to  injury  by  unduly  limiting  the 
Secretary's  ability  to  establish  bureaus 
that  he  believes  are  necessary. 

Let  us  transfer  this  situation  to  a 
congressional  office.  We  are  all  facing 
constraints  on  our  office  expenses 
which  we  accept  grudgingly.  But  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  would  simulta- 
neously accept  a  numerical  cap  on  the 
number  of  legislative  assistants  we 
could  have,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  told  what  some  of  their  respon- 
sibilities must  be.  But  that,  in  effect,  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do. 

Moreover,  it  is  simply  wrong  to  think 
that  this  amendment  will  result  in  a 
cost  savings.  It  will  not.  As  I  just  said, 
this  committee  cut  $333  million  out  of 
the  Department's  request.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  calls  for  reductions  in 
both  funding  and  personnel.  Any  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  positions 
will  have  to  be  accommodated  within 
these  constraints. 

So  what  then  does  this  amendment 
accomplish?  To  my  mind,  it  prevents 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department 
from  carrying  out  a  plan  with  the  goal 
I  believe  we  should  all  support:  to 
make  the  Department  a  more  effective, 
responsive,  streamlined  organization.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  offering  an 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  this  amendment  be   temporarily 
set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1321 

(Purpose:  To  impose  sanctions  against  any 
foreign  person  or  United  States  person 
that  assists  a  foreign  country  in  acquiring 
a  nuclear  explosive  device  or 
unsafeguarded  nuclear  material,  and  for 
other  purposes) 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  for 

himself.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.   Simon,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 

Campbell   and    Mr.    Kerrey,    proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  1321. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  to  my  first  days  in  the  Senate, 
way  back  when  I  was  first  sworn  in  in 
1975,  I  started  making  inquiry  about 
who  was  looking  into  matters  dealing 
with  nuclear  nonproliferation  because, 
having  been  through  a  couple  of  wars, 
it  is  hard  to  envision  the  horrors  that 
nuclear  war  would  bring  upon  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  turned  out  that 
no  one  was  really  doing  quite  as  much 
in  that  area  as  I  thought  they  should. 
There  were  some  people  who  were  look- 
ing at  some  things. 

But  I  have  been  involved  with  this 
matter  of  nuclear  nonproliferation  ever 
since  those  days  and  in  fact  passed,  in 
1978,  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act 
of  1978. 

One  of  the  earliest  actions  I  took  on 
the  Senate  floor— in  fact  I  believe  it 
was  one  of  the  first  amendments  that 
dealt  with  any  money — was  to  try  and 
get  a  bit  more  funding  for  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  which 
was  running  out  of  money  to  pay  their 
inspectors  back  in  those  days,  in  1975 
and  1976. 

I  think  we  got  $1  million  at  that 
time,  $1  million  to  help  the  IAEA  put 
their  inspectors  out  there  on  what  is 
admittedly  a  thin  red  line,  a  very  thin 
line  of  safeguards  around  the  world.  It 
is  mainly  an  information-gathering 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  legislation  through  the 
years.  This  is  another  one  that  I  send 
to  the  desk  today. 

This  amendment  is,  in  substance,  the 
same  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  three 
times  in  1992  but.  for  various  legisla- 
tive reasons  between  here  and  the 
House,  it  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  But 
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in  1992,  it  was  passed  on  April  9,  on 
September  18  and  October  8,  each  time 
by  unanimous  consent.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  disagreed  with  what  we  were 
trying  to  do. 

What  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  is  help  take  the  profits  out  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  expands  Presidential  au- 
thority to  impose  sanctions  against 
companies  that  engage  in  illicit  sales 
of  nuclear  technology  and  requires  new 
sanctions  against  countries  that  traffic 
specifically  in  bomb  parts  or  critical 
bomb  design  information.  That  seems 
so  fundamental  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
have  passed  this  unanimously  on  three 
previous  occasions. 

The  sanctions  provisions  include  a 
ban  on  Government  contracting  with 
firms  that  materially  and  knowingly 
assist  other  nations  to  acquire  the 
bomb  and  contain  additional  severe 
penalties  against  nations  that  traffic 
in  bomb  parts  or  critical  bomb  design 
information. 

The  amendment  also  contains  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
the  United  States  pursue  some  24  re- 
forms to  strengthen  the  implementa- 
tion of  safeguards  administered  by  the 
IAEA,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  inter- 
national agency  needs  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  all  nations  as  it  under- 
goes many  reforms  in  the  wake  of  the 
lessons  of  Iraq  and  the  new  challenges 
from  growing  commercial  uses  of 
bomb-usable  nuclear  materials,  as  well 
as  watching  what  is  happening  in  the 
breakup  of  the  old  Soviet  Union  where 
nuclear  material  and  nuclear  know- 
how  can  be  found  scattered  among 
some  of  the  newly  independent  nations. 

The  amendment  also  contains  a  sun- 
shine provision  to  require  the  public 
disclosure  of  nonproprietary  data  on 
United  States  nuclear-related  exports, 
basic  information  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  United  States  nuclear  sanc- 
tions policies,  including  demarches  the 
United  States  has  both  received  and 
sent  relating  to  nonproliferation,  and  a 
summary  of  the  progress  of  the  former 
Soviet  Republics,  which  I  mentioned, 
in  implementing  their  nonproliferation 
commitments. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  three  quarters.  First,  prolifera- 
tion remains  a  profit-making  activity 
for  all  too  many  people  and  companies 
both  here  and  around  the  world.  The 
temptation  to  go  for  the  profits  as  op- 
posed to  what  might  be  in  the  greater 
interest  of  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world  is  sometimes  ig- 
nored.  . 

Second,  although  the  IAEA  is  gradu- 
ally responding  to  the  many  new  chal- 
lenges it  is  facing,  both  from  the  global 
Plutonium  economy  and  from  clandes- 
tine bomb  programs,  America  must  do 
more  to  encourage  other  nations  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  agency  as 
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it  grapples  with  these  problems  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Third,  for  too  long  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  been  in  the  dark 
about  illicit  deals  involving  commod- 
ities that  can  contribute  to  the  ability 
of  other  countries  to  build  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices.  My  amendment  would 
help  to  keep  us  all  better  informed 
about  such  developments. 

Might  I  add  in  that  regard  that  the 
IAEA  is  basically  an  information-gath- 
ering agency  so  that  it  can  keep  the 
world  informed  about  what  is  going  on 
and  about  such  developments  of  which 
I  am  speaking  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
honored  that  this  bill  enjoys  the  origi- 
nal cosponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  my  friend  Claiborne  Pell. 
whose  steadfast  support  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  in  1992  was  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  its  passage  not 
once  but  three  times  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  add  with  regard  to  Senator 
Pell,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  was  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years,  back  in 
those  days  when  we  were  passing  some 
of  this  early  legislation  with  regard  to 
nuclear  nonproliferation,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that  has  been 
more  steadfast  in  their  support  of  try- 
ing to  cut  down  on  the  proliferation  of 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
around  the  world. 

Senator  Pell  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  recog- 
nize him  today  since  he  was  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  on 
three  different  occasions  as  it  went 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and,  of  course,  he  is  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  worked  with  him  for  all  these 
years,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  these  things  in  the  future. 

I  am  also  pleased  the  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Helms,  Rie- 
gle, Simon.  D'Amato.  Akaka,  Camp- 
bell, and  Kerrey  of  Nebraska.  I  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  effort  to  revitalize  these  key 
elements  of  our  nonproliferation  strat- 
egy. Early  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  make  the  world  a  safer  place 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  It  has  passed  be- 
fore. I  believe  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  hope  we  will  adopt  it  by 
unanimous  consent  again  today. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  first  I  just 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  very  kind  remarks.  Second,  far 


more  important  is  his  support  of  this 
measure.  This  is  an  important  meas- 
ure. It  may  somewhat  reduce  the  dan- 
gers to  our  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren  and  should  be  adopted 
once  again.  I  hope  it  will  finally  be  im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  the  Nu- 
clear Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of 
1994. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  dating  back  to  the  last  Con- 
gress. Following  passage  of  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Weapons  Control 
and  Warfare  Elimination  Act  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr. 
Helms,  and  I  realized  that  some  serious 
updating  of  existing  legislation  setting 
forth  sanctions  for  nuclear  misbehavior 
was  recognized.  The  Glenn  and  Sy- 
mington amendments  which  had 
proved  to  be  critically  important  de- 
terrents to  nuclear  proliferation  need- 
ed to  be  both  broadened  and  toughened 
to  reflect  the  continuing  need  to  rely 
upon  the  application  of  sanctions  and 
the  threat  of  application  of  sanctions 
deter  potential  miscreants.  Moreover, 
unless  the  nuclear  provisions  were  up- 
dated, we  would  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  deterrents  to  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  misbehavior 
were  greater  than  those  for  nuclear 
misbehavior. 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  authored  S.  1128,  the  Om- 
nibus Nuclear  Proliferation  Control 
Act.  This  bill  in  its  final  form  late  in 
the  session  had  been  carefully  worked 
out  with  the  Bush  administration,  ap- 
proved without  dissent  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  approved 
without  dissent  by  the  Senate  three 
times. 

Unfortunately,  for  reasons  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nuclear  bill,  it 
failed  to  gain  passage  in  the  House 
when,  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion, wrangling  doomed  a  redrafted  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  to  which  it 
was  amended. 

Senators  Glenn,  Helms,  and  I  recog- 
nized the  critical  importance  of  that 
effort  and  it  has  been  reintroduced  in 
this  Congress  as  S.  1054  and  has  won 
the  lull  support  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. The  amendment  under  consid- 
eration today  is  comparable  to  the  cur- 
rent legislation,  that  is  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  1992  final  text  so  as  to  be  ac- 
ceptable as  possible  to  both  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  excellent  legisla- 
tion's primary  author  is  Senator 
Glenn,  who  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
presently  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  has  labored  tire- 
lessly and  effectively  to  solve  problems 
of  nuclear  proliferation  since  he  came 
to  the  Senate  more  than  19  years  ago. 

I  am  pleased,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  to  have 


shepherded  this  legislation  through  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
year  with  a  strong  Pell-Helms  amend- 
ment added  in  markup  to  strengthen 
existing  law  regarding  illicit  weapons- 
related  transfers  and  nuclear  detona- 
tion added  in  markup. 

The  administration  is  currently  de- 
veloping its  own  nonproliferation  pol- 
icy. I  firmly  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion, establishing  a  strong  sanctions 
regime,  would  be  an  integral  part  of  an 
effective  new  policy  and  would  once 
again  demonstrate  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  curb  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  act  applies  to  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion some  of  the  same  approaches 
taken  in  comprehensive  chemical 
weapons  legislation,  the  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons  Control  and  War- 
fare Elimination  Act  of  1991,  which  I 
authored  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  cre- 
ate strong  barriers  against  illicit  ex- 
ports that  would  help  nations  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  arsenals.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  targets  persons  and  firms  that 
materially  and  with  requisite  knowl- 
edge contribute  through  the  export  of 
goods  or  technology  to  the  efforts  by 
any  individual,  group  or  nonnuclear- 
weapons  state  to  acquire 

unsafeguarded  weapons-grade  uranium 
or  Plutonium  or  to  use.  develop, 
produce,  stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire 
a  nuclear  explosive  device.  Those  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  would  lose, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  the 
right  to  sell  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  at  least  a  year.  Banks,  insurers,  and 
other  financial  institutions  that  will- 
ingly back  this  dangerous  nuclear  traf- 
fic could  also  be  penalized. 

In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  U.S. 
support  for  multilateral  aid  that  would 
promote  the  acquisition  of 
unsafeguarded  nuclear  materials  or  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices; provides  expanded  presidential 
authority  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  foreign  firms  under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act;  and  requires  that  the 
President  ban  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  countries  thai  willfully  aid 
and  abet  other  countries  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  devices  or 
weapon  material. 

Moreover,  the  bill  authorizes  pay- 
ment of  rewards  for  information  useful 
in  halting  nuclear  proliferation;  elimi- 
nates Pakistan's  special  exemption 
from  Glenn/Symington  amendments  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act;  and,  re- 
quires recipients  of  United  States  arms 
to  comply  with  their  nonproliferation 
commitments. 

At  the  time  of  approval  of  this  legis- 
lative initiative  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  I  au- 
thored an  amendment  substantially  ex- 
panding and  toughening  the  sanctions 
that  would  be  applied  against  nations 
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transferring  or  receiving  nuclear  de- 
vices and  the  means  to  make  them. 

At  present,  section  670  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  provides  for  a 
cutoff  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance, except  for  humanitarian  aid,  to 
any  nation  that  transfers  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  that  either  receives  such  or  deto- 
nates one. 

Our  experience  in  recent  years  has 
demonstrated  that  section  670  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  apply  to  compo- 
nents and  design  information  as  well. 
Moreover,  the  Iraq  experience  and 
other  problems  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  list  of  sanctions 
must  be  more  far  reaching  so  that  no 
nation  could  doubt  the  severity  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  nuclear  mis- 
behavior. Under  these  new  sanctions 
any  nation  giving  the  wherewithal  for 
a  nuclear  device  to  a  nonnuclear-weap- 
on  state  or  any  such  state  receiving 
such  help  would  become  a  pariah 
among  the  world's  nations  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  I  would 
hope  other  nations  would  follow  our 
lead,  as  they  have  before  in  prolifera- 
tion mattere. 

The  new  country  sanctions  would 
consist  of  a  ban  on  all  foreign  assist- 
ance except  for  humanitarian  aid,  on 
arms  sales  and  arms  sales  financing, 
denial  of  U.S.  Government  credit  or 
other  financial  assistance:  opposition 
to  multilateral  bank  assistance;  a  ban 
on  bank  loans  except  to  buy  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  a  prohibition  on 
exports  to  the  sanctioned  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  headlines  of  the 
past  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  bear 
stark  witness  to  the  continuing  and  ur- 
gent problems  of  nonproliferation.  Cur- 
rently, the  refusal  of  the  North  Kore- 
ans to  agree  to  the  inspections  nec- 
essary for  the  reassurance  of  the  na- 
tions concerned  by  the  prospect  of  yet 
another  maverick  nations  seeking  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  still  face  the  possibility  of  serious 
nonproliferation  problems  emanating 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  with 
particular  regard  to  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  I  think  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  both  nations  with  the  strong 
backing  of  the  Clinton  administration 
and  the  Congress.  Nonetheless,  the  pos- 
sible diversion  of  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium, weapons  grade  plutonium,  key 
components,  scientific  knowledge,  or 
the  scientists  themselves  remain 
threats  of  major  significance. 

There  remain  nations  throughout  the 
world  who  are  conjmitted  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity as  we  should  be  to  thwarting  them. 
Our  efforts  to  this  end  are  in  our  own 
vital  national  security  interests,  but 
they  also  protect  our  friends  and  allies, 
as  well  as  innocent  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

Some  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  potential  proliferation  is 
through   cajolery   and   sweet   talking. 


There  is  place  for  diplomacy.  But  it 
can  well  be  backed  by  the  kind  of  big 
stick  provided  by  this  legislation.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  there  will  be 
rewards  for  those  who  help  in  the  cause 
of  nonproliferation.  At  the  same  time, 
there  must  be  severe  punishments  for 
companies  and  corporations  that  mis- 
behave. 

Mr.  President,  the  Symington 
amendment  was  conceived  and  enacted 
nearly  two  decades  ago.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Glenn  amendment,  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1968.  the  Pres- 
sler  amendment,  and  now  the  Omnibus 
bill.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  saved 
the  world  from  nuclear  proliferation. 
Nonetheless,  they  have  stopped  pro- 
liferation in  many  cases,  averted  it  in 
others,  and  slowed  it  in  still  other 
cases.  Most  importantly,  they  have 
helped  create  a  climate  in  which  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  anathema 
and  those  who  seek  such  weapons  are 
beyond  the  pale. 

With  this  legislation,  more  effective 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  weapons  that 
can  destroy  civilizations  will  be  cre- 
ated. There  will  remain  more  to  be 
done  later.  For  now.  we  must  not  do 
less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  I 
am   identified   as  a  cosponsor   of  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
about  that.  Of  course,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1321)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  will  shortly  propound  a 
unanimous  consent  request  with  re- 
spect to  votes  tomorrow,  but  I  would 
put  Senators  on  notice  that  there  will 
be  two  votes  at  least  tomorrow  morn- 
ing beginning  at  approximately  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  subject  to  final 
confirmation  from  the  leaders.  This  is 
a  good  time  still  for  those  who  have 
amendments  who  want  to  make  sure 


they  do  not  run  up  against  the  barrier 
tomorrow  to  come  to  the  floor.  We 
would  like  to  try  to  dispose  of  several 
amendments,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
have  the  debate,  if  possible,  and  lay 
down  a  few  if  they  need  record  votes 
tomorrow.  So  I  ask  colleagues,  if  they 
are  listening  or  are  here,  to  come  to 
the  floor  so  we  can  proceed  to  do  that 
so  everybody  has  ample  opportunity 
not  to  run  up  against  tomorrow  night's 
deadline. 

Mr.  LOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  one  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  1  minute. 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  1322 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  Israel's  diplomatic  status) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment,  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides,  to  offer  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hatch.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  make  the 
issue  of  Israel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Chair  ad- 
vises the  Senator  that  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Helms  is  currently  pending. 
Without  objection,  we  will  set  the 
amendment  aside.  The  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  assumed  that  that  had 
been  done — of  Israel's  diplomatic  sta- 
tus a  priority  and  urge  countries  that 
receive  American  aid  to  immediately 
establish  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  State  of  Israel.  I  send  this  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  Mr.  Hatch,  for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  MoYNiHA.N.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  DAMATu.  and  Mr.  Pressler. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1322. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following-: 

Sec.     .  The  Congrress  finds  that: 

1.  Israel  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  the  only  de- 
mocracy in  the  region: 

2.  On  May  14.  1948.  the  United  States  was 
the  first  country  to  accord  de  facto  recogni- 
tion to  Israel; 

3.  After  over  forty-six  years  of  independ- 
ence Israel  is  recognized  only  by  132  coun- 
tries around  the  world; 

4.  49  countries  have  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel,  including  32  that  collectively  re- 
ceive in  FY  94  over  $523  million  in  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance; 

5.  China  and  India  recognized  the  state  of 
Israel  in  1992; 


6.  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state  and  sovereign 
entity  that  deserves  to  be  accorded  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition  by  members  of  the  inter- 
national community;  and 

7.  The  following  states  will  receive  direct 
and  indirect  U.S.  foreign  assistance  this  year 
and  have  failed  to  recognize  Israel:  Afghani- 
stan; Algeria;  Bahrain;  Bangladesh;  Bot- 
swana: Burundi;  Cape  Verde;  Chad;  Djibouti; 
Ghana;  Guinea;  Guinea-Bissau;  Indonesia; 
Jordan;  Laos;  Lebanon:  Madagascar: 
Maldives;  Mauritania;  Morocco;  Namibia; 
Niger:  Oman;  Pakistan:  Rwanda;  Senegal; 
Somalia;  Sri  Lanka:  Tanzania:  Tunisia; 
Uganda;  and  Yemen. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  make  the 
issue  of  Israel's  diplomatic  status  a  priority 
and  urge  countries  that  receive  American  aid 
to  immediately  establish  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  state  of  Israel. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  urges  that  the  Department 
of  State  to  request  that  recipients  of 
American  foreign  assistance  recognize 
Israel.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
Department  has  done  enough  to  bring 
down  the  diplomatic  walls  that  con- 
tinue to  isolate  Israel,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  amendment  serves  as  a 
catalyst  for  action. 

Israel  has  existed  since  May  1948. 
Yet,  49  countries  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize her  legitimate  right  to  exist.  Of 
this  number,  32  countries  receive  some 
■  form  of  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  These  states  are  shown  on  the 
map.  It  is  imperative  that  these  coun- 
tries in  particular  understand  the  im- 
portance that  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  its  relationship  with  Israel. 

In  fact,  it  is  time  that  the  inter- 
national community  treat  Israel  with 
the  respect  it  deserves.  Israel  has  ex- 
isted for  almost  46  years  and  is  the 
most  willing  partner  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. It  should  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned  and  ignored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community. 

In  1992  alone,  China  and  India  both 
recognized  Israel.  I  should  point  out 
that  I  am  pleased  that  Madagascar, 
which  is  on  this  map.  decided  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  begin- 
ning yesterday.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
number  of  states  have  failed  to  follow 
their  lead. 

During  the  past  2  years,  I  have  per- 
sonally sent  letters  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  leaders  of  Indo- 
nesia. Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  re- 
questing them  to  recognize  Israel.  I 
have  appealed  personally  to  ambas- 
sadors of  these  countries.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  the  PLO  can 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Israel  and 
yet  these  countries  refuse  to  establish 
ties  with  Israel. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Indonesia, 
the  largest  Moslem  country  in  the 
world,  is  unable  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  Pakistan  is  unable  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  understand  precisely  why  Ban- 
gladesh, which  has  received  substantial 
American  aid  during  a  series  of  natural 


disasters,  denies  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant ally's  the  most  basic  and  fun- 
damental right  accorded  to  a  state. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Kuwaiti— a 
country  that  the  United  States  helped 
liberate  from  Iraqi  aggression— has  not 
recognized  Israel.  While  Kuwait  does 
not  receive  direct  American  aid  at  this 
point,  it  was  the  most  direct  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Most  important.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  State  Department  is  not  doing 
more  in  this  area.  The  United  States 
will  provide  over  $523  million  to  32  of 
these  countries  that  do  not  recognize 
Israel.  I  believe  that  every  U.S.  ambas- 
sador in  such  a  country  should  be  re- 
quired to  raise  this  issue  with  the  host 
gcvernment. 

I  believe  that  only  then  will  these 
countries  get  the  message  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  this  amendment  I  wish  to 
make  sure  the  Record  reflects  that 
this  amendment  is  accepted  in  the  spir- 
it of  encouraging  further  progress  with 
respect  to  the  peace  process  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The-sense-of-the-Senate 
states,  in  the  amendment,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  make  the 
issue  of  Israel's  diplomatic  status  a  pri- 
ority. I  think  there  should  be  no  infer- 
ence that  it  is  not  now  a  priority. 

Just  over  this  weekend  in  Davos. 
Switzerland,  where  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  met  with  Yasser  Arafat,  there 
was  significant  discussion  in  the  peace 
process  with  indications  of  significant 
progress  being  made.  But  at  that  meet- 
ing, in  Davos,  of  the  world  economic 
community,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Spero  said  publicly,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Arafat,  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Arab  communities  to  end  the  economic 
boycott,  and  there  was  resounding  ap- 
plause from  the  community,  including 
the  applause.  I  might  add,  of  Yasser 
Arafat. 

So  this  is  very  much  on  the  adminis- 
tration's agenda.  The  Secretary  him- 
self has  been  obviously  deeply  involved 
in  the  process. 

In  the  spirit  of  encouraging  future 
and  continued  support,  we  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1322)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3,CTG6(1  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

amendment  no.  1315 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
speak  briefly  again,  with  regard  to  my 


amendment  that  I  offered  earlier  this 
afternoon,  to  respond  to  some  ques- 
tions that  were  propounded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Just  so  I  can  bring  Members  back  to 
the  issue  being  discussed,  my  amend- 
ment would  say  that  for  those  coun- 
tries which  do  not  support  the  United 
States  at  least  25  percent  of  the  time, 
they  would  lose  their  military  and  se- 
curity assistance.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  humanitarian  or  developmental  aid: 
it  is  only  applicable  to  international 
military,  education  and  training,  for- 
eign military  financing  and  economic 
support  fund.  I  think  the  American 
people  would  be  truly  outraged  if  they 
knew  in  fact  that  we  were  giving  mili- 
tary aid— I  am  not  talking  about  hu- 
manitarian aid:  I  am  talking  about 
military  aid— to  countries  that  vote 
against  us  80  percent  of  the  time.  So 
that  is  the  amendment  that  is  pending. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  not 
really  a  good  way  to  do  it  because  it 
might  include  procedural  votes.  Well. 
first  of  all.  as  Senators,  we  all  know 
that  sometimes  the  real  vote  is  the 
procedural  vote.  In  fact,  more  often 
than  not  the  real  vote  in  the  Senate  is 
the  procedural  vote.  But  this  amend- 
ment sets  the  threshold  low  enough  to 
accommodate  votes  which  have  no  di- 
rect bearing  on  significant  issues  where 
America  has  taken  a  specific  position. 
Members  of  Congress  are  fully  aware  of 
how  an  organization  of  this  type  can 
take  selective  votes  and  make  it  re- 
flect any  position  they  might  want.  So 
by  setting  it  this  low.  25  percent — that 
is  all  we  ask— I  think  that  takes  care 
of  the  argument  that  it  might  involve 
too  many  procedural  votes. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said.  "What  kind  of  votes  are  we  talk- 
ing about?"  I  have  here — and  this  is 
really  the  booklet  on  which  we  base 
this  amendment — the  voting  practices 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  year  1992 
as  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  This  is  not  some  organization 
unrelated  to  the  position  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment. 

In  this  booklet  they  have  the  list  of 
how  countries  vote,  what  percentage  of 
the  time  they  vote  with  us.  the  number 
of  absences,  and  everything.  But  they 
also  went  on  to  select  some  key  issues 
they  thought  were  very  important.  So 
this  is  a  case  where  we  have  countries 
voting  against  our  position  on  such 
things  as  the  United  States  embargo  of 
Cuba— I  would  say  that  is  pretty  im- 
portant—a number  of  resolutions  in- 
volving Israel,  including  one  on  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Golan  Heights; 
here  is  one  with  regard  to  the  situation 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  So  these 
are  a  lot  of  very  important  votes  where 
sometimes  those  we  thought  were  our 
allies  were  voting  against  us  80  percent 
of  the  time. 

Now.  some  of  these  countries,  if  they 
will  improve  their  percentage  of  voting 
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with  us  just  5  or  10  percent  of  the  time, 
they  would  still  be  eligible.  This  is  a 
very  low  percentage,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant. Also,  if  this  had  been  in  place 
last  year,  we  would  have  saved  $190 
million  in  foreign  military  assistance. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  respond  to  that 
and  put  that  information  in  the 
Record. 

These  are  important  votes.  There  are 
cases  here,  countries,  that  we  have 
helped  for  many,  many  years  that  are 
voting  against  us  75,  76  and  80  percent 
of  the  time.  I  think  we  should  ask  that 
some  of  our  allies  do  a  little  better  job, 
quit  voting  like  they  are  a  part  of  the 
Third  World  or  country  bloc,  and  sup- 
port the  United  States.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  last  year  even  Rus- 
sia voted  with  us  over  59  percent  of  the 
time. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too 
much  for  some  of  our  closest  allies  to 
at  least  vote  with  us  and  certainly  vote 
with  us  on  these  very  important  issues. 

We  are  still  working  on  trying  to  get 
an  agreement  on  perhaps  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  how  this  will  be 
structured  and  on  having  a  vote.  But 
we  have  not  gotten  that  worked  out 
yet.  I  hope  we  will  have  that  completed 
in  a  few  minutes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Mississippi.  I  think 
that  the  answers  to  those  questions  are 
helpful.  We  were  just  discussing  this  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  think  there  may 
still  be  some  concern  in  some  quarters 
on  our  side  about  some  of  the  countries 
that  get  pulled  into  this  prohibition  as 
a  consequence. 

I  can  understand  on  the  surface  one 
would  say  to  oneself,  well,  if  they  are 
voting  with  us  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  time,  to  heck  with  them,  they 
should  not  get  the  aid.  I  know  there  is 
that  sort  of  quick  and  easy  take  on  it. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  we 
have  looked  at  it  carefully  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  the  impact  might 
or  might  not  be. 

But  you  would  see  Cyprus  pulled  into 
this.  You  would  see  Jordan  pulled  into 
this  which  might  have  an  impact  obvi- 
ously on  the  peace  process.  You  would 
have  the  Philippines  pulled  into  it; 
President  Ramos  and  others  involved 
in  some  very  tricky  balancing  of  na- 
tionalistic internal  politics  versus 
their  desire  to  try  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tionship with  us. 

So  I  just  want  to  understand  care- 
fully the  implications  which  is  why  we 
just  are  going  to  take  a  little  time  here 
to  take  a  look  at  it  further. 

So  if  my  colleagues  will  bear  with  us, 
I  think  we  will  just  temporarily  set  it 
aside  and  maybe  deal  with  it  either 
today  or  tomorrow.  I  believe  Senator 
Sarbanes  wanted  to  speak  on  this.  I 
had  heard  earlier  Senator  Moynihan 
might  want  to  speak  on  it.  So  if  we 
could  simply  reserve  judgment  on  it 
until  that  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  bring  colleagues  up  to  date  on 
where  we  are. 

As  everybody  knows,  on  Thursday  we 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  amendments.  We  have  proceeded 
through  a  number  of  amendments  on 
the  list.  But  there  are  still  a  number 
outstanding. 

We  are  specifically  here  today  in 
order  to  provide  people  an  opportunity 
to  bring  amendments  to  the  floor.  We 
do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off  or  not 
provide  them  the  opportunity  to  bring 
those  amendments. 

Obviously,  as  is  the  pattern  here,  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  we  will  become  a  lit- 
tle busier,  and  all  amendments  are  fro- 
zen in  such  a  way  that  if  they  are  not 
offered  fully  by  6  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening,  they  are  not  eligible  to  be  of- 
fered. 

So  I  ask  colleagues  if  they  do  have 
any  amendments  at  this  time  to  let  us 
know  immediately.  If  they  can  come  to 
the  floor  right  now,  we  would  appre- 
ciate their  doing  so.  We  will  shortly 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
with  respect  to  votes  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Without  objection,  the  pending 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1323 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  facilitate  coordi- 
nation between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  regarding 
U.S.  participation  in,  or  the  use  of  U.S. 
funds  for.  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DOLE],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
NicKLEs,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Coverdell.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  Murkowski, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1323. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  74,  strike  out  line  6  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  79. 

On  page  79.  line  19,  strike  out  'SEC.  170A.'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  167.". 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VIII— PEACE  POWERS  ACT  OF  1994 
SECTION  801.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Pow- 
ers Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  802.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(1)  maintain  and  ensure  the  primacy  of 
United  States  national  security  interests 
with  respect  to  United  States  participation 
in  and  support  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities; 

(2)  strengthen  congressional  oversight  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  and 
other  United  Nations  activities; 

(3)  provide  for  advance  notification  to  the 
Congress  regarding  anticipated  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities; 

(4)  ensure  that  the  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  peacek«eping  activi- 
ties are  fair  and  equitable;  and 

(5)  otherwise  facilitate  coordination  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government  regarding  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  and  support  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

SEC.  803.  DEFINITION& 

(a)  Amendment.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional 
committees'  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities'  means  any  international  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or 
similar  activity  involving  the  use  of  nation- 
als of  member  countries  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  is  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  under  chapter  VI  or  vn  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter.". 

(b)  APPLICABILITi-  TO  NONAMENDATORY  PRO- 
VISIONS.—The  definitions  contained  In  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  also 
apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  that  do  not  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  804.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  PROPOSED 
UNFTED     NATIONS     PEACEKEEPING 

AcnvrriES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

at  least  15  days  before  any  vote  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  authorize  any  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity  or  any  other  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (in- 
cluding any  extension,  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  termination  of  any  previously  au- 


thorized United  Nations  peacekeeping  activ- 
ity or  other  action)  which  would  Involve  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  United  States  funds,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  a  notification  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  action.  This  notifica- 
tion shall  include  a  description  of  any  antici- 
pated Involvement  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  a  cost  assessment  of  such  action  (in- 
cluding the  total  estimated  cost  and  the 
United  States  share  of  such  cost),  the  mis- 
sion and  objectives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  that  would  participate  in  such  action, 
the  duration  and  estimated  termination  date 
of  the  action,  and  the  source  of  funding  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
action  (whether  in  an  annual  budget  request, 
reprogramming  notification,  a  budget 
amendment,  or  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest). 

"(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  prevents  submission 
of  the  15-day  advance  notification  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  that  the  proposed  action 
is  In  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  notification  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  the 
vote  by  the  Security  Council.". 

SEC.  805.  TRANSMriTAL  TO  CONGRESS  OF  UNIT- 
ED NA'nONS  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RE- 
PORTS, 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b).  as  amended 
by  section  804  of  this  title,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  adop- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  action  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  (including  any  ex- 
tension, modification,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  any  previously  authorized  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  or  other  ac- 
tion) which  would  Involve  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  expenditure  of 
United  States  funds,  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative shall  transmit  the  text  of  such 
resolution  and  any  supporting  documenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  any  report  prepared 
by  the  United  Nations  containing  an  assess- 
ment of  any  proposed,  ongoing,  or  concluded 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activity.". 

SEC.  806.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  UNFTED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b).  as  amended 
by  sections  804  and  805  of  this  title,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
United  Nations  submits  a  billing  requesting 
a  payment  by  the  United  States  of  any  con- 
tribution for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities,  the  President  shall  so  notify  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  at  least  15 
days  before  the  United  States  obligates  funds 
for  any  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution 
for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities, 
except  that  If  the  President  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  that  such  notifi- 
cation be  provided  15  days  in  advance  and 
that  such  contribution  is  in  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States,  such 
notification  shall  be  provided  In  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such 
obligation.". 


SEC.  807.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
UNFTED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
UNFTED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
ACrrVITTES. 

Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287d-l)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  "other 
than  subsection  (e)(1)"  after  "any  other 
law";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
at  least  15  days  before  any  agency  or  entity 
of  the  United  States  Government  makes 
available  to  the  United  Nations  any  assist- 
ance or  facility  to  support  or  facilitate  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  the 
President  shall  so  notify  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

"(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  prevents  compliance 
with  the  requirement  that  notification  be 
provided  15  days  In  advance  and  that  such 
contribution  is  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  such  notifica- 
tion shall  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner 
but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  the  assist- 
ance or  facility  is  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'assistance'— 

"(A)  means  assistance  of  any  kind,  includ- 
ing logistical  support,  supplies,  goods,  or 
services  (including  command,  control,  com- 
munications or  intelligence  assistance  and 
training),  and  the  grant  of  rights  of  passage; 
and 

"(B)  includes  assistance  provided  through 
in-kind  contributions  or  through  the  provi- 
sion of  support,  supplies,  goods,  or  services 
on  any  terms,  including  on  a  grant,  lease, 
loan,  or  reimbursable  basis;  but 

"(C)  does  not  include  the  payment  of  as- 
sessed or  voluntary  contributions". 

SEC.  808.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBLTIONS  TO 
UNFTED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended 
by  section  804,  805,  and  806  of  this  title,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(e)(1)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
submission  of  his  annual  budget  request  to 
the  Congress,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  anticipated  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  United  States  participation  in  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  state — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal 
year,  including  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  may  be  made  available  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amiount  of  funds  (from 
all  accounts)  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  in- 
kind  contributions  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  make  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  include  in  his 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1996  a  pro- 
jection of  all  United  States  costs  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  1996.  1997,  and  1998,  including 
costs  of  in-kind  contributions  and  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions.". 

SEC.  809.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNTFED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended 
by  sections  804.  805,  806,  and  808  of  this  title. 


is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(f)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and  each 
year  thereafter  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  after  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  relevant  Federal  agencies  (in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Defense),  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees a  report  on  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)  E^ch  such  report  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

"(A)  The  number  and  nature  of  ongoing 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(B)  The  priority  accorded  to  each  ongoing 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activity,  and 
the  anticipated  duration  of  each  such  activ- 
ity. 

"(C)  An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
each  ongoing  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activity.  Its  relationship  to  United  States 
national  security  interests,  and  the  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the  rel- 
evant armed  conflicts;  and  the  projected  ter- 
mination dates  for  each  such  activity. 

"(D)  The  total  costs  of  each  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activity,  both  ongoing 
and  concluded,  and  the  total  cost  of  all  such 
activities. 

"(E)  The  amount  of  United  States  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions  to  each  such  ac- 
tivity, and  the  total  of  such  contributions  to 
all  such  activities. 

"(F)  The  incremental  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  each  such  activ-  , 
Ity,  and  for  all  such  activities. 

"(G)  Any  other  assistance  (as  defined  in 
section  7(e)  of  this  Act.  as  added  by  the 
Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994)  made  available  by 
the  United  States  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities,  specifying  which  assist- 
ance was  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  wliich  was  provided  on  a  non-re-Im- 
bursable  basis  or  on  concessional  terms. 

"(H)  An  assessment  of  the  United  Nations 
management  and  support  for  United  Nations 
l>eacekeeping  activities,  including  all  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvement  made  by  the 
United  States  and  any  action  to  implement 
such  recommendations  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"(I)  A  detailed  description  (Including  dol- 
lar amounts  expended  and  credited)  of  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  seek 
and  receive  credit  toward  the  United  States 
assessment  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  for  all  United  States  assistance 
provided  In  support  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping objectives. 

"(3)  The  first  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  include  information 
with  respect  to  costs  and  contributions  for 
all  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
since  October  1945.  Subsequent  reports  shall 
include  such  information  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year  and  (to  the  ex- 
tent such  information  Is  available)  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  810.  REIMBURSEME.NT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STA'FES  FOR  IN-KIND  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  UNFTED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIEa 

Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287d-l).  as  amended 
bv  section  807  of  this  title,  is  further  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  all  that  follows  ":  Pro- 
vided," through  "Provided  further. ": 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement  for   such   reimbursement   if  the 
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Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  justifies  waiver  of 
that  requirement.  Any  such  waiver  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  at  least  15  days  before  it  takes 
effect,  except  that  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  which  pre- 
vents compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
the  notification  be  provided  15  days  in  ad- 
vance and  that  the  provision  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  (2)  of  personnel  or  assistance 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  is  in  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  such 
notification  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such 
waiver  takes  effect.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  In  any  fiscal  year  (beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1995).  appropriated  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  any  United  States  assessed  or 
voluntary  contribution  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  has  reimbursed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directly  for  all  goods  and 
services  that  were  provided  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, including  personnel  and  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  (except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  authority  of  subsection  (b)  to 
waive  the  reimbursement  requirement  was 
exercised  with  respect  to  such  personnel  or 
assistance). 

•'(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure 
that  goods  and  services  provided  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  United  Nations  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  are  reimbursed  at 
the  appropriate  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  on 
all  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.  811.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

Beginning  October  1.  1995.  funds  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (in- 
cluding funds  for  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance") shall  be  available  for— 

(1)  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  or 

(2)  the  incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  participation  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has  by 
law  specifically  made  those  funds  available 
for  such  purposes. 

SEC.  812.  ASSESSED  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Reassessment  of  Contribution  Per- 
centages.—The  Permanent  Representative 
should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  completes  an  overall  review 
and  reassessment  of  each  nation's  assessed 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities.  As  part  of  the  overall  review 
and  assessment,  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive should  make  every  effort  to  advance  the 
concept  that  host  governments  and  other 
governments  in  the  region  where  a  United 


Nations  peacekeeping  activity  is  carried  out 
should  bear  a  greater  burden  of  Its  financial 
cost. 

(b)  Unfted  States  Contributions.— (1)  The 
Permanent  Representative  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  the 
United  Nations  to  a  United  States  assessed 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  that  is  no  greater  a  percentage 
of  such  contributions  by  all  countries  than 
the  United  States  percentage  share  of  as- 
sessed contributions  for  other  United  Na- 
tions activities. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that,  effective  for 
fiscal  year  1996.  it  does  not  intend  to  make 
available  funds  for  payment  of  United  States 
assessed  or  voluntary  contributions  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities  that  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  as- 
sessed and  voluntary  contributions  of  all 
countries  for  such  activities  unless,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Congress 
enacts  a  statute  specifically  authorizing  a 
greater  percentage  contribution. 

(3)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  in- 
form the  Secretary  General  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (2). 
SEC.  813.  -BI;Y  AMERICA"  REQUIREMENT. 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
pay  any  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeef*- 
ing  activities  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  that  United 
States  manufacturers  and  suppliers  are  being 
given  opportunities  to  provide  equipment, 
services,  and  material  for  such  activities 
equal  to  those  being  given  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers. 

SEC.  814.  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  TAKEN 
PRISONER  WHILE  SERVING  IN  MUI^ 
TILATERAL  PEACEKEEPING  FORCES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  until  recent  years  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  rarely  served  as  part  of  multi- 
lateral forces  under  the  United  Nations  or 
regional  international  organizations; 

(2)  despite  infrequent  service  as  part  of 
multilateral  forces.  United  States  personnel, 
such  as  Colonel  William  Higgins  in  Lebanon, 
have  been  captured,  tortured,  and  murdered; 

(3)  in  recent  years,  United  States  military 
personnel  have  served  much  more  frequently 
as  part  of  multilateral  forces; 

(4)  the  capture  and  torture  of  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Michael  Durant  in  Somalia  in 
October  1993  was  a  horrendous  and  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  risk  to  United  States  personnel 
in  multilateral  forces; 

(5)  continued  multilateral  service  increases 
the  probability  that  United  SUtes  military 
personnel  will  be  captured,  and  subject  to 
mistreatment; 

(6)  United  States  military  personnel  cap- 
tured while  serving  as  part  of  multilateral 
forces  have  not  been  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and 
other  international  agreements  intended  to 
protect  prisoners  of  war;  and 

(7)  failure  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force 
to  receive  protection  under  international  law 
increases  the  risk  to  personnel  while  serving 
in  multinational  forces. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
tha^- 

(1)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies,  to  assure  that  any  United 
States  military  personnel  serving  as  part  of 
a  multilateral  force  who  are  captured  are  ac- 
corded the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  also  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  to  justice  all  individ- 


uals responsible  for  any  mistreatment,  tor- 
ture, or  death  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  captured  while  serving  in  a 
multilateral  force. 

(c)  Report.— Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(f)  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (as  added  by  section  809 
of  this  title),  shall  include  a  separate  section 
setting  forth— 

(1)  the  status  under  international  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sonnel if  captured,  missing,  or  detained. 

(2)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  United  States 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  while 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  in  cases  where  their  captors  fail  to  re- 
spect the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
international  agreements  intended  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war.  and 

(3)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  protect  United  States  military  personnel 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces,  together  (if  necessary)  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  that  objective. 

SEC.  815.  PROVISION  OF  INTELUGENCE  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT    FOR    AGREEMENTS.— The 

United  States  may  provide  intelligence  to 
the  United  Nations  only  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
specifying— 

(1)  the  types  of  intelligence  to  be  provided 
to  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  intel- 
ligence may  be  provided  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  procedures  to  be  observed  by  the 
United  Nations— 

(A)  concerning  who  shall  have  access  to 
the  intelligence  provided;  and 

(B)  to  protect  the  intelligence  against  dis- 
closure not  authorized  by  the  agreement. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  enters  into  force. 

(b)  ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  TO  CONGRESS.— 

An  agreement  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  only  if  the  President  has 
transmitted  the  agreement  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
less  than  30  days  in  advance  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  agreement. 

(c)  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY.— The  Presi- 
dent may  delegate  the  authority  and  assign 
the  duties  of  the  President  under  this  section 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

(d)  EXCEPTIONS.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  intelligence— 

(1)  only  to  and  for  the  use  of  United  States 
Government  personnel  serving  with  the 
United  Nations;  or 

(2)  essential  for  the  protection  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  including  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(e)  Existing  Law.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
protect  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  pursuant  to 
section  103(c)(5)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(c)(5));  or 

(2)  supersede  or  otherwise  affect  the  provi- 
sions of— 

(A)  title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947;  or 

(B)  section  112b  of  title  1.  United  Stotes 
Code. 
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(f)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect 60  days  after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  816.  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
FORM. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Contributions  for 
United  Nations  Peacekeeping.— (i)  At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1995),  20  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  United  States  as- 
sessed contributions  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  unless  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995),  the  United  States  may  not  pay 
any  voluntary  contribution  for  international 
peacekeeping  activities  unless  a  certification 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law,  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by 
the  United  Nations; 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  activities;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  rel- 
evant officials  of  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing any  official  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat; 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
fully  informed  about  problems,  deficiencies, 
and  the  necessity  for,  and  progress  of,  cor- 
rective action; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of,  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  Investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  Inspector 
General  recommendations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  with  two  exceptions, 
identical  to  S.  1803,  the  Peace  Powers 
Act,  which  I  introduced  last  week  to- 
gether with  12  cosponsors.  Three  more 
Senators  have  now  added  their  name  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment.  The  leg- 
islation has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Hyde. 

Some  may  ask  why  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  has  turned  to  U.N.  peace- 
keeping. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  Nations  is  now  engaged  in 
peacekeeping  operations  in  more  than 
20  countries  with  some  80,000  personnel. 
The  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  pay 


$1  billion  more  this  year  for  peacekeep- 
ing, than  the  5401  million  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

But,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  fi- 
nancial obligations.  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel are  increasingly  involved  in 
U.N.  operations.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
29  Americans  lost  their  lives,  and  170 
more  were  wounded,  to  carry  out  a 
U.N.  mission  in  Somalia  that  began  as 
feeding  hungry  Somalis  and  evolved 
into  law  enforcement  and  Nation- 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  substantial  financial 
and  military  assistance  is  being  pro- 
vided to  the  United  Nations,  and.  in 
ever  more  creative  ways — to  avoid  con- 
gressional oversight  and  to  circumvent 
legislative  restrictions.  For  example, 
tanks  are  being  leased  to  Boutros 
Boutro.-;-Ghali  to  circumvent  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  on  aid.  Votes  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  commit  United 
States  Forces  and  United  States  dol- 
lars to  U.N. -initiated  operations  in 
places  from  Georgia  to  Liberia,  from 
Mozambique  to  Western  Sahara,  yet, 
these  votes  to  begin  new  or  to  expand 
existing  peacekeeping  operations  are 
made  in  the  absence  of  consultation 
with  Congress. 

In  addition,  intelligence  is  being  pro- 
vided on  an  ad  hoc  basis — despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  includes 
such  States  as  Libya,  Iran,  and  North 
Korea  as  members. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's position  seems  to  be  growing  in 
authority  and  shrinking  in  account- 
ability. Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  asserts 
veto  power  over  the  use  of  NATO  air 
power  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  while 
thumbing  his  nose  at  United  States 
proposals  for  an  independent  inspector 
general  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  rate  of  assessment  for  the  U.S. 
share  of  peacekeeping  keeps  increas- 
ing. And,  new  assessments  keep  piling 
up  with  no  discussions  with  Congress 
on  how  to  pay  for  old  ones. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  U.N.  peace- 
keeping— both  at  headquarters,  New- 
York,  and  in  the  field — is  out  of  con- 
trol. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  introduce 
congressional  oversight  into  the  peace- 
keeping decisionmaking  process  and 
place  some  reasonable  limits  on  U.S. 
participation  in  U.N.  peacekeeping— 
without  restricting  the  President's 
ability  to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act,  passed  in  1945,  has  only 
been  amended  twice — the  last  time 
nearly  30  years  ago  in  1965.  My  amend- 
ment simply  brings  the  United  Nation 
Participation  Act  into  the  modern 
world. 

While  the  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  date  have  all  been  Republican. 
I  do  not  view  the  U.S.  role  in  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  as  a  Republican- 
Democrat  issue.  This  is  a  matter  be- 


tween the  Congress  and  the  executive — 
it  is  not  about  partisan  politics,  but 
about  responsible  congressional  over- 
sight. 

This  amendment  will  put  Congress 
back  in  the  loop.  The  legislation  is  the 
product  of  many  hours  of  discussions 
and  incorporates  many  ideas  from  my 
colleagues,  especially  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  and  Senator  Domenici. 

I  have  made  two  changes  in  offering 
this  amendment.  First,  I  have  changed 
the  withholding  percentage  of  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessments  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  inspector 
general  from  50  to  20  percent,  to  reflect 
the  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
for  the  Pressler-Byrd  amendmentr— 
which  parsed  93-6  laist  week. 

Second.  I  have  decided  to  refrain,  for 
the  time  being,  because  of  administra- 
tion concern.  They  have  been  up  and 
talked  to  us.  At  least  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration representatives  have 
talked  to  our  staff.  So  we  have  re- 
frained for  the  time  being  of  offering 
the  provision  on  foreign  command. 

While  I  do  not  think  American  serv- 
icemen and  women  should  be  asked  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  U.N.  flag.  I  do 
not  want  debate  on  the  Peace  Powers 
Act  to  be  sidetracked  by  the  constitu- 
tional issues  raised  by  limiting  foreign 
command.  However,  I  may  offer  the 
foreign  command  amendment  before 
the  end  of  consideration  of  this  bill, 
but  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, probably  the  hottest  button  in 
the  package.  The  administration  is 
concerned,  and  we  would  like  to  accom- 
modate the  administration  if  we  can  in 
that  area. 

Madam  President,  this  legislation  at- 
tempts a  balance  between  a  wide  range 
of  views.  Some  Senators  wanted  to  go 
much  further  in  various  provisions 
while  others  may  think  certain  ele- 
ments go  too  far. 

Section  804  requires  notification  to 
Congress  before  U.N.  Security  Council 
votes  on  peacekeeping.  It  does  not, 
contrary  to  some  media  reports,  re- 
quire congressional  authorization  be- 
fore such  votes.  That  is  the  view,  for 
example,  of  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Kerrey,  who  wrote 
last  October:  "Every  decision  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation should  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval." 

That  is  precisely  what  we  do.  Instead 
of  requiring  authorization,  the  Peace 
Powers  Act  requires  advance  notifica- 
tion— and  contains  an  exception  for 
emergency  situations.  This  provision- 
as  well  as  many  others  in  the  amend- 
ment— should  be  welcomed  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  way  to  facilitate  con- 
sultation and  share  responsibility  with 
the  Congress.  As  the  experience  in  So- 
malia taught  us.  with  Congress  in  on 
the  takeoff,  the  landings  will  be  much 
easier — even  if  there  is  a  crash  landing. 
Sometimes  you  cannot  avoid  that. 
Sometimes  things  do  not  work  out 
quite  the  way  everyone  plans. 
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There  may  be  those  who  argue  that 
this  amendment  amounts  to  massive 
new  legislation  that  should  be  subject 
to  hearings  before  it  is  voted  on.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  much  of 
this  legislation  has  received  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  previous  congres- 
sional action.  Eight  sections  of  this 
amendment  are  already  in  the  underly- 
ing legislation  in  some  form  or  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State  Appropriations 
Act. 

There  are  new  provisions  in  this 
bill— on  ensuring  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans captured  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, on  providing  notice  of  U.N. 
bills  submitted  to  the  United  States, 
on  transmitting  U.N.  resolutions  to  the 
Congress — but  these  are  not  controver- 
sial issues  that  require  long  hearings. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  funding,  section 
811  of  my  amendment  will  end  the  raid- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense  budg- 
et for  U.N.  peacekeeping  by  requiring 
that  DOD  funds  for  peacekeeping  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  If  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  ask  for  Defense  De- 
partment money  and  Congress  author- 
izes and  appropriates  the  funds,  that  is 
fine.  But  it  is  high  time  to  end  back 
door  assaults  on  a  defense  budget  that 
is  already  stretched  too  thin,  and  there 
is  concern  all  across  America  about 
stretching  defense  budget  as  thin  as  it 
is  now. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  ready  to  publicly  discuss  its 
review  of  peacekeeping— Presidential 
decision  directive  13.  Word  of  PDD-13 
first  leaked  out  last  summer,  about  the 
time  of  committee  action  on  the  State 
Dei)artment  bill.  While  there  have  been 
some  informal  briefings  on  U.N.  peace- 
keeping, we  have  not  been  provided  de- 
tails about  the  administration's  new 
policy.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
document  is  still  classified  and  un- 
available to  Congress.  The  administra- 
tion did,  however,  decide  to  talk  to  the 
news  media  about  their  plans.  And  I 
read  some  story  over  the  weekend  I 
think  as  a  result  in  the  New  York 
Times  so  someone  got  hold  of  it.  They 
generally  get  it  before  we  do  in  any 
event. 

Despite  specific  requests,  administra- 
tion officials  did  not  want  to  come  up 
and  talk  about  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment — maybe  their  minds  are  al- 
ready made  up.  According  to  a  New 
York  Times  story  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  quote,  "Suggestions  from  law- 
makers may  be  incorporated,  but  ad- 
ministration officials  said  they  did  not 
expect  to  make  major  changes."  I  do 
not  know  what  the  amendment  looks 
like.  Maybe  this  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  their  plan — I  guess  again  I 
would  have  to  ask  the  New  York 
Times. 

Last  fall,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  asked  the  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees to  review  the  war  powers  issue. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  may  argue  that 
action  on  my  amendment  should  await 
that  process.  Madam  President,  I  stand 
ready  to  talk  about  war  powers — Presi- 
dential decisions  to  use  force  in  defense 
of  American  interests — but  today  I 
stand  ready  to  take  action  on  peace 
powers.  War  powers  in  my  view  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  I  join  with 
the  majority  leader  in  asking  for  re- 
view and  asking  those  committees  but 
I  think  this  is  entirely  separate.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  included  in  that 
discussion. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
updates  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act,  as  I  have  indicated.  During 
Senate  debate  in  1945.  Senator  Robert 
Taft  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  required  congressional  di- 
rection before  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  voted  on  peacekeeping  issues. 
That  amendment  was  defeated — 41  to 
18 — in  large  part  by  the  argument  that 
close  consultation  with  Congress  would 
occur  before  such  votes.  And  of  course 
we  know  there  is  not  any  consultation 
at  all— maybe  with  the  executive 
branch— but  none  with  Congress,  and 
we  do  have  some  authority  under  the 
Constitution  when  it  comes  to  commit- 
ting American  troops  and  committing 
American  dollars.  We  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war 
and  to  appropriate  money,  and  I  think 
somehow  we  sort  of  loss  track  of  this 
in  all  administrations,  not  just  talking 
about  this  administration,  but  the  past 
administrations,  the  past  12  years  and 
prior  to  that  time. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  such  consultation  has  not  oc- 
curred, despite  the  proliferation  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  help  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  happened  in  Somalia, 
where  missions  were  changed  with  lit- 
tle public  awareness,  operations  con- 
ceived with  little  public  understanding, 
and  costs  accrued  with  little  public 
consensus. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  strikes 
the  balance  between  congressional 
oversight  and  Presidential  power.  This 
legislation  should  also  help  restore  the 
American  people's  faith  in  the  United 
States  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive, and  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  I  will  be  placing 
this  on  everyone's  desk,  and  we  will 
have  it  tomorrow.  What  I  might  do  to- 
night is  make  the  statement  of  the 
amendment  and  make  another  state- 
ment on  the  second-degree  amendment. 
There  is  a  one-page  summary  of  what 
the  amendment  does. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Peace  Powers  act  of  1994— 
amendment  to  s.  1281 

Requres  congressional  notification  before 
U.N.  Security  Council  votes  authorizing,  ex- 
tending or  expanding  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations (section  804). 

Requires  congressional  notification  of:  as- 
sistance to  the  United  Nations  (section  807); 
bills  submitted  by  the  United  Nations  for  as- 
sessed contributions;  and  U.S.  payments  to 
the  U.N.  for  peacekeeping  (section  806). 

Requires  comprehensive  annual  peacekeep- 
ing funding  request  and  3  year  cost  projec- 
tion (section  808). 

Limits  "raiding"  of  Defense  Department 
funds  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  (section  811), 
and  requires  full  reimbursement  for  Defense 
Department  "in-kind"  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  (section  810) 

Requires  reduced  U.S.  assessment  for 
peacekeeping  equivalent  to  the  assessment 
for  general  U.N.  budget  (25%)  beginning  in 
FY  96  (section  812). 

Ensures  access  for  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
U.N.  peacekeeping  contracts  with  "buy 
America"  provision  (section  813). 

Requires  steps  to  ensure  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans captured  during  U.N.  peacekeeping  op- 
erations (section  814). 

Requires  intelligence  sharing  with  the 
United  Nations  to  be  conducted  only  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  (section  815). 

Requires  withholding  of  U.S.  peacekeeping 
contributions  until  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Inspector  General  with  authority  to 
review  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  (section 
816). 

Requires  comprehensive  annual  reports  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities (section  809),  and  transmittal  of  U.N. 
resolutions  and  reports  to  Congress  (section 
805). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  think 
just  to  summarize,  first  of  all,  it  re- 
quires Congressional  notification  be- 
fore U.N.  Security  Council  votes  au- 
thorizing, extending,  or  expanding 
peacekeeping  operations.  That  is  sec- 
tion 804.  I  talked  about  that  section. 

It  requires  congressional  notification 
of  assistance  to  the  United  Nations — 
section  807 — and  also  bills  submitted  by 
the  United  Nations  for  assessed  con- 
tributions; and  U.S.  payments  to  the 
United  Nations  for  peacekeeping.  That 
is  section  806. 

Section  808  requires  comprehensive 
annual  peacekeeping  funding  requests 
and  3-year  cost  projection. 

And  as  I  just  talked  about,  section 
811  talks  about  limiting  raiding  of  De- 
fense Department  funds. 

Section  812  requires  reduced  U.S.  as- 
sessment for  peacekeeping  equivalent 
to  the  assessment  for  general  U.N. 
budget,  25  percent  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

Section  813  ensures  access  for  U.S. 
manufactures  to  U.N.  peacekeeping 
contracts  with  buy  American  provi- 
sion. 

Section  814  requires  steps  to  ensure 
safety  of  Americans  captured  during 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Section  815  requires  intelligence 
sharing  with  the  United  Nations  to  be 
conducted  only  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

We  understand  that  there  be  some 
objection  to  that.  Senator  DeConcini 
may  have  some  objection  to  that. 


Section  816  requires  withholding  of 
U.S.  peacekeeping  contributions  until 
we  appoint  an  independent  inspector 
general.  I  referred  to  that  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Then  the  last  section  809  requires 
comprehensive  annual  reports  on  U.S. 
involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. That  is  section  809;  and  certain 
transmitting  of  resolutions  back  to 
Congress,  which  is  section  805. 

Madam  President,  since  I  have  prior- 
ity of  recognition,  I  could  now  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  but  I  have 
an  agreement  with  Senator  Mitchell 
that  we  do  not  have  any  surprises 
around  this  place,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
Senator  Mitchell  is  available  or  not. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  I  have  a 
second-degree  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment. But,  based  on  sort  of  an  unwrit- 
ten agreement  that  the  two  leaders 
have  with  one  another,  we  do  not  have 
surprise  parties  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion, in  the  Senator's  absence,  to  pre- 
empt him.  because  he  has  priority  rec- 
ognition over  the  Republican  leader.  So 
what  I  would  suggest,  unless  there  is 
some  objection  from  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  is  that  we  might 
have  a  brief  quorum  call  where  I  could 
have  a  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized when  the  quorum  call  is  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  past  week,  January  26  in  my 
opening  statement  I  stressed  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  Senate's  sup- 
port for  Senator  Dole's  Peace  Powers 
Act.  I  am  named  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  S.  1803,  and  Senator  Dole's 
amendment  is  designed  to  bring  coordi- 
nation, responsibility,  accountability, 
and  congressional  oversight  to  United 
States  participation  in  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

As  I  indicated.  Senator  Pressler  and 
I,  and  others  attempted  to  bring  ac- 
countability with  teeth  to  S.  1281  by  of- 
fering amendments  to  restructure  U.S. 
participation  in  U.N. -sponsored  activi- 
ties in  committee.  For  far  too  long  we 
have  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  conduct 
of  U.N.  affairs. 

The  other  day  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Pressler-Byrd  amendment  to  withhold 
United  Nations-assessed  contributions 
until  the  U.N.  creates  an  inspector  gen- 


eral to  systematically  investigate 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  at  the  United 
Nations. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  have 
rapidly  become  the  international 
growth  industry  of  the  1990"s  and  the 
United  States  has  been  fanning  these 
fires  with  a  constant  supply  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  and  re- 
sources. 

We  have  followed  the  dangerously 
confused  policy  of  a  United  Nations- 
based  aggressive  multilateralism.  To 
illustrate  just  how  aggressive  the  pol- 
icy has  been  in  the  first  40  years  of  the 
United  Nations  existence,  the  United 
Nations  approved  16  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. Since  1988,  the  United  Nations 
has  approved  21  new  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions and  is  considering  another  5  more 
peacekeeping  activities  for  approval. 

In  1988,  the  United  Nations  spent  $364 
million  on  peacekeeping  costs.  Five 
years  later,  in  1993,  the  United  Nations 
spent  $3.6  billion  on  assessed  peace- 
keeping activities,  and  in  1994  that  fig- 
ure will  exceed  $4  billion. 

Bear  in  mine,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  share  of  that  is  31.7  per- 
cent. The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  squander  away  its  international 
credibility,  not  to  mention  the  Amer- 
ican tax  payers'  dollars,  in  pursuit  of  a 
series  of  ill-conceived,  ill-defined,  and 
short-sighted  U.N.  policy  objectives. 
Any  administration  must  realize — 
where  there  exists  a  policy  vacuum,  or 
a  lack  of  well-defined  policy  goals  and 
procedures.  Congress  will,  if  necessary, 
impose  its  will.  This  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  structure  to  weigh  these  com- 
peting interests  and  strikes  a  careful 
balance  between  executive  and  legisla- 
tive concerns.  This  amendment  does 
not  trample  Presidential  prerogatives: 
it  clarifies  them. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  United 
Nations  has  become  a  world  class  bu- 
reaucracy, replete  with  unique 
idiosyncracies  and  organizational 
quirks  that  only  a  seasoned  U.N. 
watcher  can  decipher.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  become,  over  the  years,  a 
very  complicated  bureaucratic  and 
logistically  uncoordinated  mystery. 
There  are  no  standards  or  definitions 
for  many  of  the  activities  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations.  Did  you  know 
the  whole  concept  of  peacekeeping 
under  U.N.  authority  is  a  contrived 
concept?  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  stated  'peacekeep- 
ing is  a  U.N.  invention."  It  was  not  spe- 
cifically defended  in  the  charter  but 
was  intoned.  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
authorizing  peacekeeping  missions,  al- 
though the  charter  itself  does  neither 
refer  to  peacekeeping  as  a  U.N.  func- 
tion nor  does  the  charter  address  the 
range  of  actions  for  a  peacekeeping 
mission.  Over  the  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  developed  its  own  unique 
practices  which  are  not  completely 
compatible  with  U.S.   expectations.   I 


say  to  my  colleagues,  if  we  cannot 
make  sense  out  of  the  U.N.  structure. 
we  can  at  least  define  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence for  U.S.  participation  in  peace- 
keeping operations. 

This  amendment  ensures  construc- 
tive congressional  and  executive  in- 
volvement in  United  Nations  decision- 
making, and  keeps  the  executive 
branch  sensitive  to  the  immediate  im- 
pact of  each  decision.  The  bill  limits 
the  unbridled  raiding  of  Defense  De- 
partment resources  in  support  of  U.N. 
activities — requires  the  administration 
to  notify  Congress  of  the  anticipated 
costs  of  peacekeeping— and  mandates 
the  creation  of  an  inspector  general  to 
study  U.N.  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
Further,  the  amendment  ensures  ac- 
cess of  U.S.  manufacturing  to  U.N.  con- 
tracts and  ensures  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans captured  during  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  The  bill  also  recognizes 
a  unique  responsibility  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  U.S.  intelligence  sharing 
with  the  United  Nations  by  providing  a 
mechanism  to  do  so.  This  legislation 
also  directs  the  reduction  of  our  annual 
assessment  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations from  31.7  percent  to  26  percent. 
This  is  nothing  new — in  the  1971  For- 
eign Assistance  Act — Public  Law  92- 
226— section  410  sUted: 

Congress  strongly  urges  the  I*resident  to 
undertake  such  negotiation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Implement  that  position  of  the  rec- 
ommendation *  *  *  which  proposes  that  por- 
tion of  the  regular  assessed  costs  to  be  paid 
by  the  U.S.  to  the  U.N.  be  reduced  so  that 
the  U.S.  is  assessed  In  each  y  ar  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  such  cost?  assessed  all 
Members  of  the  U.N.  for  that  year. 

This  was  the  recommendation  in  the 
report  of  the  "President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  U.N." — the  Lodge 
Commission.  Since  we  are  nearing  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  think  it  most  appropriate  to  correct 
this  discriminatory  U.N.  practice  of 
charging  the  United  States  over  30  per- 
cent^31.7  percent  to  be  exact— for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities.  If  the  United 
States  is  unwilling  to  say  no  to  new 
U.N.  missions,  we  should  at  least  be 
willing  to  say  enough  is  enough. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1324  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1323 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  for  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1324  to  amendment 
numbered  1323. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4.  strike 
all  after  "TITLE"  and  Insert  the  following: 
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SEC.  167.  COST  ASSESSMEI^  REPORT  REGARD- 
ING ANY  UNITED  STATES  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  ACTION  L'NDER  ARTICLE 
42  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHAR- 
TER 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  at  least  15  days  before— 

(1)  any  obllgration  of  funds  for  United 
States  participation  in  international  peace 
operations,  or 

(2)  any  vote  by  the  Security  Council  to 
take  action  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  which  would  involve  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  a  cost  as- 
sessment of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  those  operations. 

(b)  Exception.- The  period  for  submission 
of  the  report  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  President  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  submis- 
sion of  the  report  in  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  DEn.N'iTiON. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  participation 
in  international  peace  operations"  means 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces — 

(1)  pursuant  to.  or  consistent  with,  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  under  Article 
42  of  the  Chapter  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  168.  CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  RE- 
GARDING ANY  UNITED  STATES  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  ARTICLE  43  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi,  at  least  15  days  before  any 
agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, or  facilities  to  the  United  Nations 
under  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  notifying 
Congress  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  prevents  making  a  notification 
In  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "assistance"  means  assistance 
of  any  kind,  including  the  provision  of 
logistical  support  and  the  grant  of  rights  of 
[xtssage. 

SEC.  169.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  each  year  there- 
after at  the  time  of  the  President's  budget 
submission  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies  (including 
the  Department  of  Defense),  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
on  United  States  contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  the  overall  cost  of  all  peacekeeping  op- 
erations as  of  the  date  of  the  report; 

(2)  the  costs  of  each  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation; 

(3)  the  amount  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions (assessed  and  voluntary)  on  an  oper- 
ation-by-operation basis;  and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  on- 
going   peacekeeping    operations,    their    rel- 


evance to  United  States  national  interests, 
the  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  relevant  armed  conflicts,  and  the  pro- 
jected termination  dates  for  such  operations. 
SEC.  170.  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  AND  MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Personnel.— (1)  The  United  Nations 
should  reimburse  the  United  States  for  use 
of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  United  Nations  peacekeei>- 
ing  operations.  The  amount  of  the  reim- 
bursement should  be  the  full  United  Nations 
reimbursement  determined  on  a  per-person- 
per-month  basis. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  made 
available  under  law  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  peacekeeping  activities,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  accept  the  United  Na- 
tions reimbursement  in  the  form  of  a  credit 
against  the  amount  of  an  assessment  by  the 
United  Nations  against  the  United  States.  If 
no  such  funds  are  available,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  accept  payment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions reimbursement  and,  out  of  the  amount 
received,  reimburse  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  incremental  costs  of  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  personnel  in  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operation. 

(b)  Goods  and  Services.— The  United  Na- 
tions should  reimburse  the  Department  of 
Defense  directly  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided to  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
reimbursement  for  such  goods  and  services  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver  is 
Justified  by  exceptional  circumstances. 

(c)  Value  of  Goods  and  Services.— The 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  should  use  the 
voice  and  vote  of  the  United  States  to  ensure 
that  goods  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operations  are  reimbursed  at  the  appro- 
priate value. 

(d)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  ensure  that  contribu- 
tions of  personnel,  goods,  and  services  to 
United  Nations  jseacekeeping  operations  are 
reimbursed  at  their  appropriate  values. 

(e)  Review  and  Reassessment  of  As- 
sessed   CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    UNITED    NATIONS 

Peacekeeping  Operations.— d )  The  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  should  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  the  United  Nations  completes  an 
overall  review  and  reassessment  of  each  na- 
tion's assessed  contribution  for  international 
peacekeeping  operations. 

(2)  As  part  of  the  overall  review  and  assess- 
ment, the  Permanent  Representative  should 
make  every  effort  to  advance  the  concept 
that  host  governments  and  other  govern- 
ments in  the  region  where  a  peacekeeping 
operation  is  deployed  should  bear  a  greater 
burden  of  its  financial  cost. 

(3)  The  Permanent  Representative  should 
further  make  every  effort  to  seek  a  United 
States  contribution  to  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  that  matches  the  United 
States  share  of  assessed  contributions. 

SEC.  .  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 
(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asserted    that    reform    of    United    Nations 


peacekeeping  operations  is  to  be  of  the  high- 
est national  priority  in  furtherance  of 
United  States  national  security  objectives; 

(2)  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  National  Security  Council 
is  coordinating  a  comprehensive  review  of 
United  States  policy  towards  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  on  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  to  be  consulted; 

(3)  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Security  Council  review  is  to  reform  policies 
and  programs  governing  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  United  Nations  operations; 

(4)  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  re- 
view, the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  requested  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  proper  role  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world  and  the  implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  the  intent  of  enact- 
ing legislation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward  post- 
Cold  War  conflicts.  United  States  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping  operations,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  process  to  ensure  proper  accom- 
modations of  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branch  prerogatives  in  addressing  such  is- 
sues; 

(5)  such  a  process  will  embody  sound  con- 
stitutional principles  and  reflect  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  both  in  unilateral  and  multi- 
lateral operations  in  order  for  such  oper- 
ations to  enjoy  the  support  of  both  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  and  the 
American  people;  and 

(6)  the  concerned  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion have  initiated  a  process  of  examination 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  United  States 
Forces. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— Therefore,  it  is 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  primacy  of  United  States  national 
security  interests  with  respect  to  United 
States  participation  in  and  support  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be 
maintained; 

(2)  congressional  oversight  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  and  other  Unit- 
ed Nations  activities  must  be  strengthened; 

(3)  coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  regard- 
ing United  States  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations must  be  improved  and  communication 
between  the  two  branches  prompt; 

(4)  the  Congress  should  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intent  to  approve  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations; 

(5)  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations that  would  involve  the  participation 
of  United  States  combat  forces,  such  notifi- 
cation should  include  detailed  information 
concerning  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  such  forces,  their  military  mission 
and  objectives,  and  their  rules  of  engage- 
ment, and 

(6)  United  States  contributions  to  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  first 
of  all.  I  thank  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  indeed  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  majority  leader  and  for 
not  creating  surprises.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate, obviously,  works  a  lot  better  when 
that  happens.  I  respect  him  for  doing 
so. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  majority  lead- 


er essentially  asks  that  the  process 
which  he  has  put  in  place  be  respected. 
I  would  say  for  myself  that  I  have  just 
been  skimming  the  amendment,  now 
slightly  changed  from  the  prior  draft, 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. I  think  it  has  an  awful  lot  of  good 
suggestions  in  it.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  concerned  a  great  many  of  us  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

We  witnessed  fairly  solid  decisions  by 
the  Bush  administration  in  the  course 
of  the  Kuwait  crisis,  and  there  were 
many  people  who  raised  questions  of 
congressional  input  at  that  point  in 
time.  So  this  is  obviously  not  a  new 
question. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kansas  that  there  are  as  many  ques- 
tions that  I  can  see  raised  in  this  as  are 
answered  in  it— the  period  of  time;  the 
amount  of  notice  necessary:  what  is 
the  appropriate  relationship  of  our 
input  and  what  degree? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  con- 
sents with  the  fundamental  thrust  of 
this  in  that  he  has  said  very  clearly 
that  before  he  would  ever  think  of  put- 
ting troops  in  a  peacekeeping  effort  in 
Bosnia  he  would  want  congressional 
input. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  lessons  we 
have  learned,  from  Vietnam  on,  is  that 
you  do  not  want  to  put  young  Ameri- 
cans into  harm's  way  without  having  a 
broad  consensus  and  without  having 
congressional  input,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  the  American  people  into 
the  process. 

I  just  do  not  know  that  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  minority  is,  in  fact,  the  way 
to  do  it.  I  am  not  sure  all.  or  at  least 
many,  of  my  colleagues  would  be  able 
to  make  that  judgment  very  quickly. 
But  I  do  think  he  raises  a  most  impor- 
tant subject  which  we  ought  to  debate 
in  one  forum  or  another.  Obviously,  it 
is  here  on  the  floor  and  there  will  be 
time  for  Senators  to  make  comments 
on  it  tomorrow. 

Again,  I  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  appreciate  his  forbearance. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  there  would  be 
some  time  tomorrow.  I  know  it  is  going 
to  be  crowded  tomorrow.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
debate.  I  know  others  want  to  speak  on 
this.  I  know  the  majority  leader  wants 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

Perhaps,  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion, we  could  set  this  amendment 
aside,  and  then  I  will  confer  with  the 
majority  leader  and  we  can  have  the 
managers  give  us  some  time  tomorrow 
for  debate. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Obviously,  we  will  ac- 
commodate  the   majority   leader   and 


minority  leader  anytime  that  meets 
their  schedule.  We  will  be  having  a 
vote,  at  least  one  and  possibly  two,  in 
the  vicinity  of  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Subsequent  to  that,  there  will  be  a 
period  both  for  debate  of  amendments 
yet  to  come  and  for  this  amendment. 
So  we  will  set  aside  some  period  of 
time. 

I  might  just  say  with  respect  to  this 
amendment-I  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wants  to  speak— as  we 
all  know,  no  peacekeeping  effort  hap- 
pens on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
without  the  Security  Council  voting. 
So  the  rights  of  Congress  and  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  are.  in 
effect,  protected  by  that  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  issue 
here  is:  Does  the  President  feel  con- 
strained, does  any  President  feel  con- 
strained, first,  to  bring  the  issue  up  be- 
fore Congress  before  taking  the  impor- 
tant question  and  voting  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  voting  affirmatively 
in  the  Security  Council? 

Heretofore,  obviously.  Presidents 
have  seen  fit  to  direct  our  representa- 
tive, the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  vote  affirmatively  on  peace- 
keeping, and  then  we  have  stopped 
afterward  to  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  something  that  we  really  are  deep- 
ly committed  to  or  are  willing  to  stay 
the  course  in.  That  is  not,  particularly 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  proving  to  be  satisfactory. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  raises  a 
very  important  question.  The  majority 
leader,  recognizing  this  some  months 
ago,  assigned  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
BiDEN:  Senator  NUNN.  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee:  and 
Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  all  to  pull 
together  a  task  force  which  is  cur- 
rently examining  this  question. 

It  is  not  just  an  examination  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exam- 
ination of  when  the  United  States 
ought  to  commit  to  using  force  of  any 
kind,  particularly  for  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking,  and  particularly  what 
should  the  process  be  by  which  we 
come  to  that  particular  decision. 

So  this  is  on  the  table  now.  as  I  know 
the  majority  leader  will  describe  in 
greater  detail  tomorrow.  The  real  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
just  put  this  out  here  suddenly  with 
very  minimal  debate,  because  of  the 
timeframe  which  we  are  now  operating 
in,  and  attach  it  to  this  bill,  or  wheth- 
er we  ought  to  take  a  harder  look  at  it 
and  work  with  the  administration  and 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  approach. 

That  is,  obviously,  I  think  the  basic 
framework  for  the  arguments  we  will 
entertain  tomorrow.  But  we  will  hold 
off  until  that  time  to  really  dig  into 
the  issues  that  are  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 


I  believe  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wanted  to  speak  to  this  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Senate 
has  not  wasted  any  time  in  getting 
down  to  business.  After  returning  from 
a  long  winter  recess  we  wasted  no  time 
in  taking  up  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  State  Department  author- 
ization for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  I 
intend  to  reserve  judgment  regarding 
final  support  of  this  bill,  because  my 
vote  will  in  large  measure  be  deter- 
mined by  the  success  of  the  Dole 
amendment  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator  DOLE, 
for  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

As  ranking  Rrepublican  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
been  troubled  over  the  paist  few  months 
by  fundamental  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  defense  and  foreign  policy. 
These  changes  are  a  virtual  revolution 
in  our  national  security  thinking,  and 
were  highlighted  by  the  controversy 
over  the  nomination  of  Morton 
Halperin  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Democracy  and  Peacekeep- 
ing. Mr.  Halperin  has  quietly  left  the 
scene,  for  which  we  can  be  grateful. 
But  the  ideas  and  concepts  which  he 
represented,  and  which  stirred  up  such 
broad-based  opposition  to  him,  remain 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  national  secu- 
rity planning  of  the  administration. 

Consequently,  the  underl  'ing  debate 
of  that  controversial  noriination  is 
still  with  us.  and  that  is  why  I  so 
strongly  support  the  Dole  amendment. 
Quite  simply,  that  debate  is  between 
those  who  believe  that  America's  vital 
national  interests  should  be  the  para- 
mount consideration  in  U.S.  defense 
and  foreign  policy,  and  those  who  are 
animated  by  a  different  vision. 

I  believe  the  Dole  amendment  ad- 
dresses this  significant  but  unresolved 
issue  intelligently  and  forthrightly.  As 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  his  Peace  Powers  Act 
would  restore  the  primacy  of  American 
national  interests  by  placing  limits  on 
our  involvement  in  U.N.  peace  oper- 
ations abroad.  It  would  mandate  a 
stronger  congressional  oversight  of 
U.S.  participation  in  such  operations, 
and  bring  about  better  accountability 
in  how  scarce  U.S.  defense  dollars  are 
spent  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement. 

I  know  some  Members  will  object 
strenuously  to  the  Dole  amendment. 
But  the  burden  is  on  them  to  explain 
why  the  United  States  should  make  the 
Utopianism  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  the 
foundation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
1990's.  They  must  explain  why  global- 
ism  is  preferable  to  the  primacy  of 
America's  national  interests. 

In  making  the  United  Nations  and  its 
so-called  peace  operations  a  major  ele- 
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ment  of  U.S.  foreigrn  policy,  the  admin- 
istration inevitably  makes  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  act  unilaterally  on 
our  own  behalf  when  necessary.  First, 
by  establishing  a  different  ethic— that 
U.S.  national  interests  are  subordinate 
to  the  nebulous  goal  of  global  peace- 
making— we  will  confuse  and  divide  the 
American  public,  whose  support  is  es- 
sential to  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense. Second,  by  spreading  our  troops, 
logistics,  and  other  scarce  resources 
around  the  world  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  will  become  overextended, 
and  may  not  have  the  means  to  defend 
our  interests  quickly  and  decisively 
when  threatened.  Third,  by  elevating 
the  United  Nations  as  the  main  instru- 
ment of  peace  and  security,  we  com- 
promise our  sovereignty  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  government, 
which  will  further  erode  our  ability  to 
act  decisively  when  our  interests  are 
directly  challenged. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
make  considerable  sacrifices  for  na- 
tional security.  They  pay  the  necessary 
taxes,  endure  long  separations,  and 
send  their  loved  ones  into  danger  all 
without  complaint,  and  all  for  one  pri- 
mary reason — to  safeguard  American 
lives  and  vital  interests.  At  the  same 
time,  Americans  are  a  compassionate 
and  generous  people,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  help  other  people  in  distress. 
We  show  that  compassion  time  and 
time  again  whenever  there  are  disas- 
ters— manmade  or  natural — in  the  far 
corners  of  the  globe.  We  proved  it  in 
Somalia,  when  United  States  forces 
went  into  a  place  of  utterly  no  strate- 
gic importance  to  feed  starving  men. 
women,  and  children. 

The  Somalia  intervention  was  an  un- 
selfish act  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
But  it  turned  into  a  national  tragedy 
when  the  original  humanitarian  mis- 
sion was  quietly  changed  to  the  vague 
mission  of  peace  enforcement  and  na- 
tion building.  This  ill-conceived  new 
mission  did  not  have  the  broad  support 
of  the  American  people  or  of  the  mili- 
tary. Our  forces  in  Somalia  were  not 
adequately  prepared  for  the  bitter, 
urban  guerrilla  war  in  which  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  embroiled.  The 
Somalia  experience,  and  the  near  deba- 
cle in  Haiti,  speak  far  more  eloquently 
than  words  of  the  need  to  include  the 
Dole  amendment  in  this  bill. 

Some  Senators  charge  that  Senator 
Dole's  amendment  represents  a  swing 
toward  isolationism.  This  is  not  so. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  amendment 
that  would  impede  U.S.  cooperation 
with  our  allies,  and  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  believes  the  United 
States  must  remain  engaged  as  a  lead- 
er in  the  world.  But  as  we  continue  to 
play  a  world  leadership  role,  our  atten- 
tion and  our  resources  must  be  devoted 
to  influencing  the  factors  beyond  our 
borders  that  most  directly  affect  our 
economic  and  security  needs. 

Other  Senators  may  also  complain 
that  the  amendment  intrudes  on  the 


executive  branch.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  intrude  on  the  foreign  policy 
prerogatives  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  But  I  remind  my  colleagues — 
this  legrislation  is  not  a  form  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  It  is  appropriately 
named  the  "Peace  Powers  Act."  It 
would  not  restrain  the  President  from 
acting  promptly  and  decisively  to  de- 
feat a  threat  to  American  lives  or  vital 
interests,  as  in  Panama  or  the  gulf 
war.  It  would  only  restrain  his  ability 
to  use  U.S.  forces  where  the  threat  to 
national  interests  is  uncertain.  In  such 
cases,  the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress in  providing  checks  and  balances 
is  appropriate,  even  necessary.  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion's U.N.  policy  will  do  far  less  dam- 
age than  the  potential  harm  from  unre- 
strained and  ill-considered  global  oper- 
ations under  the  flawed  leadership  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Some  Members  have  argued  that  our 
victory  in  the  cold  war  requires  us  to 
carry  out  our  global  leadership  respon- 
sibilities through  the  United  Nations. 
They  say  we  must  replace  the  doctrine 
of  containment  that  undergirded  our 
foreign  policy  during  the  long  struggle 
with  Soviet  imperialism  with  a  new 
doctrine  of  globalism.  But  I  must  point 
out  that  it  was  primarily  United  States 
military  and  economic  strength,  com- 
bined with  political  resolve,  that  con- 
tained Soviet  aggression  until  the  Em- 
pire collapsed  from  its  own  internal 
contradictions.  Although  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  won  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Soviet  imperialism,  the  re- 
sulting world  of  disorder  does  not  mean 
that  American  power  should  be 
frittered  away  for  dubious  purposes. 
Today's  world  demands  more  than  ever 
an  America  whose  political,  economic, 
and  military  power  are  focused  and  de- 
pendable. That  power  must  be  wielded 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  not  by  faceless  U.N.  bureaucrats, 
but  by  democratic  leaders  accountable 
to  a  free  and  independent  people. 

Lest  anyone  think  the  cold  war  has 
dispensed  with  future  threats,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  still  a 
dangerous  and  uncertain  world.  Today 
we  are  facing  new  enemies,  ethnic  and 
religious  as  well  as  political,  which  are 
extreme  in  their  intensity  and  essen- 
tially irrational.  In  many  respects,  this 
kind  of  threat  is  far  more  difficult  to 
deter  than  a  traditional,  rational 
power,  and  often  harder  to  defeat  if  de- 
terrence fails.  Irrational  or  nontradi- 
tional  threats  in  this  new  age  of  chaos 
are  also  far  more  difficult  to  predict. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  anticipate  where 
and  whom  we  will  have  to  fight.  We 
will  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  unex- 
pected, for  major  regional  crises  that 
rise  suddenly — in  other  words,  for  con- 
tingencies. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  gulf  war.  Prior 
to  August  1990,  no  one  anticipated  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  major  war 


with  Saddam  Hussein.  Fortunately 
American  and  coalition  armed  forces 
were  more  than  a  match  for  Iraq.  More- 
over, I  am  glad  that  the  coalition  had 
U.N.  sanctions  to  repel  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion. But  would  anyone  seriously  argue 
that  Operation  Desert  Storm  would 
have  been  more  successful  as  a  U.N. 
peace  enforcement  operation?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  Without  strong,  un- 
equivocal American  leadership,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  might  still  be  occupying 
Kuwait. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  meet  global 
challenges  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  make  sure  we  al- 
ways have  the  means  and  the  will  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  interests. 
As  we  reduce  our  military  capabilities, 
we  still  have  several  responsibilities  to 
meet.  We  must  maintain  existing  com- 
mitments, for  example,  in  Europe, 
South  Korea, ,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  able 
to  counter  new  regional  threats  to  our 
vital  interests  such  as  key  resources  or 
trade  routes.  Though  I  am  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  United  Nations,  I  do 
acknowledge  there  are  times  when  we 
will  want  to  participate  in  limited  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  But  if  we  give 
the  United  Nations  a  blank  check  for 
vast  new  peacekeeping  duties  around 
the  world,  a  mismatch  between  our 
commitments  and  our  resources  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  This  will  leave  us 
dangerously  overextended  and  vulner- 
able in  a  future  crisis. 

This  is  a  prescription  for  disaster  and 
loss  of  American  lives.  This  is  why 
Senator  Dole's  Peace  Powers  Act  and 
the  primacy  of  American  interests  and 
responsibilities  must  be  the  center- 
piece of  future  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  as  I 
said,  this  will  be  the  subject.  I  am  sure, 
of  some  debate  tomorrow.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  with  respect  to 
the  United  Nations  is  that  the  United 
Nations  gets  no  check  at  all.  no  blank 
check,  no  paid-amount  check  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States  di- 
rects the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  whom  the  President  appoints, 
to  vote  for  a  particular  peacekeeping 
effort. 

So  we  already  have  a  veto.  We  have 
to  remember  that.  Nothing  that  the 
United  Nations  does  in  terms  of  peace- 
keeping or  peacemaking  happens  if  we 
vote  no  and  unless  the  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  five  powers — China,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia — vote  yes  or  ab- 
stain. It  does  not  happen  without  those 
five  votes. 


You  can  look  back  at  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Reagan,  President 
Bush,  President  Nixon,  President  Ford, 
and  President  Eisenhower,  and  you  can 
find  involvements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions somewhere  in  the  world  where  we 
have  engaged  in  some  peacekeeping  ef- 
fort in  one  form  or  another.  We  have 
not  always  had  our  people  there,  but 
we  have  voted  for  people  to  engage  in 
that. 

The  obvious  issue  now  in  the  wake  of 
Somalia— where,  incidentally,  we  lost 
some  soldiers  tragically  but  all  of  them 
under  American  command.  We  recall 
how  a  lot  of  people  were  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  saying,  "By  God,  we 
can't  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  under  the 
command  of  foreign  leaders."  They 
were  not,  except  to  the  degree  that 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  the  United 
Nations  had  overall  command.  But  in 
terms  of  tactical,  strategic,  day-to-day 
command,  those  folks  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Americans. 

I  think  we  have  to  put  this  in  the 
proper  perspective  as  we  come  at  this 
debate.  Very  legitimate  questions  are 
raised  which  a  lot  of  us  share.  We  do 
not  want  a  President  all  by  himself  or 
herself  making  a  decision  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pay  the  long 
staying  price  of  some  particular  effort, 
putting  our  prestige  on  the  line,  asking 
young  Americans  to  involve  them- 
selves somewhere,  possibly  die,  if  we 
have  not  been  part  of  the  decision — we 
being  the  Congress  representing  the 
American  people. 

Indeed,  we  want  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  everyone,  at  least  of  this 
generation,  has  learned  that  if  you  do 
not  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people  when  the  shooting  starts,  you 
are  going  to  see  trouble  if  you  have  not 
talked  about  it  first.  The  last  thing  we 
can  afford  is  for  defeats  to  be  thrust  on 
us — defeats  for  the  United  Nations  or 
for  us  individually— by  virtue  of  the 
lack  of  staying  power.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  worse. 

So  I  am  all  for  bringing  the  Congress 
into  the  process.  I  think  we  are  a  lot 
stronger  when  that  happens.  I  know 
President  Clinton  feels  that  way.  It  is 
absolutely  clear  that  the  President 
would  not  think  of  putting  our  troops 
on  the  ground,  I  believe,  at  this  point, 
without  the  Congress  helping  to  sign 
off  on  it  and  the  American  people  being 
part  of  the  debate. 

So  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
brings  is  good  in  many  respects  and 
problematical  in  some  that  we  have 
not  resolved,  which  is  why  we  need  to 
really  take  our  time  and  look  at  it 
more  carefully  than  this  particular 
framework  on  this  bill  allows. 

Tomorrow  I  am  confident  that  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  will  articulate  further 
his  hopes  for  the  current  task  force 
that  is  working  and  the  reasons  why  we 
would  prefer  to  leave  that  in  place  and 
then  come  together  in  a  strong  way — 
all  of  us;  Democrats  and  Republicans, 


conservatives  and  liberals:  whatever 
spectrum  of  the  parties — and  let  us 
send  a  message  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  world  that  adequately  de- 
fines our  aspirations  for  future  involve- 
ment and  for  the  potential  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  Nations. 

We  will  be  stronger,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  stronger,  and  our  goals 
will  be  better  served  if  we  wait  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  nonpartisan  fashion,  and  in 
hopefully  a  broadly  arrived  at  biparti- 
san fashion.  I  think  every  one  of  us  un- 
derstands that  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  is  at  its  strongest  when 
we  have  a  consensus  and  when  it  is  bi- 
partisan. That  goes  back  to  the  great 
Vandenberg  tradition,  something  we 
have  learned.  Whenever  this  country 
has  been  united  with  a  consensus  and 
with  a  bipartisan  policy,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  when  we  do  not  have  a 
consensus  and  when  we  lose  the  bipar- 
tisanship consensus  that  we  have  our 
greatest  foreign  policy  problems. 

So  I  urge  Senator  Dole  and  others 
who  are  pressing  this  issue  to  press  the 
debate  and  to  present  the  issue  in  the 
fora  that  are  available  over  the  course 
of  the  next  months.  I  think  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  we  did  it  in  a  very  hasty 
way,  in  a  partisan  rather  than  biparti- 
san way.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  is 
what  it  is  now.  but  it  has  the  potential 
clearly  to  become  that  if  some  Sen- 
ators feel  they  just  do  not  like  one  pro- 
vision or  another,  and  they  have  not 
had  an  adequate  chance  to  work  it  out. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  if  they  have  only  just 
been  presented  with  this  major  pro- 
posal in  the  course  of  today  or  in  the 
last  few  days. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  Tuesday.  February 
1.  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Cohen  amend- 
ment No.  1318  regarding  Germany;  that 
no  second-degree  amendments  be  in 
order  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Cohen 
amendment  No.  1318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires unanimous  consent  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Cohen  amend- 
ment No.  1318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  which  would  prohibit 
assistance — not  only  military  assist- 
ance but  economic  assistance  or  ESF. 
as  well,  as  I  understand  it — to  any 
country  whose  U.N.  votes  corresponded 
to  those  of  the  United  States  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  time.  I  gather  there 
has  also  been  a  proposal  on  the  floor  to 
raise  that  to  30  percent. 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  countries 
that  would  be  affected  by  this.  This  is 
one  of  those  amendments  where  you 
really  have  to  think  through  the  con- 
sequences of  it.  We  have  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  legislating  in  the  dark.  Let 
me  mention  a  few  countries  that  would 
be  affected  by  this:  Morocco.  Tunisia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Cyprus. 

Correspondence  with  all  U.N.  votes, 
which  are  a  huge  number  of  votes,  is  a 
very  poor  indicator  of  a  country's  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  There 
is  hardly  any  developing  country  above 
50  percent.  Often  there  are  votes  on 
economic  and  social  matters  that  re- 
flect the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ing world,  which  is  different  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  developed  world. 
Moreover,  the  way  the  measurement  is 
done,  countries  only  get  credit  from 
the  time  they  actually  vote  with  the 
United  States.  So  if  they  miss  a  lot  of 
votes  or  abstain,  they  do  not  get  a  good 
rating. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  not  care- 
fully examining  exactly  what  the  con- 
sequences of  this  would  be. 

First  of  all,  there  are  many  minor, 
insignificant  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Second,  a  missed  vote  or  an  ab- 
stained vote  hurts  you.  even  though 
there  are  times  when  abstentions  are 
actually  helpful  to  us. 

This  amendment  would  cut  off  aid  to 
many  of  our  allies  who  are  deserving  of 
our  support.  And  I  mentioned  only 
four:  Tunisia.  Morocco,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Cyprus.  Jordan  also  would 
be  affected,  which  is  of  course  a  central 
player  now  in  the  effort  to  get  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Mongolia  would  be  af- 
fected, a  nation  that  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  in  its  efforts  to  move  away 
from  communism. 

Even  if  we  agreed  to  use  U.N.  votes 
as  a  standard,  this  is  not  the  one  to  go 
by.  Rather,  there  is  the  standard  of 
"important  votes."  which  are  defined 
in  law  as  "votes  on  issues  which  di- 
rectly affect  important  U.S.  interests 
and  on  which  the  United  States  lobbied 
extensively."  A  country's  record  on  the 
important  votes  may  not  be  correlated 
with  its  record  on  all  votes,  which  is 
what  this  amendment  talks  about. 
Even  then  one  might  not  want  to  do 
this. 

After  all.  you  have  to  judge  what  the 
nature  of  our  bilateral  relationship  is 
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with  a  country,  how  they  have  helped 
us  in  particular  instances.  Of  course, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  recent  times  on  the  Middle 
East  peace  effort.  Cyprus  was  very 
helpful  during  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  very  helpful.  They  were  of  great 
significance  to  the  United  States  in 
that  endeavor. 

The  Philippines  of  course  has  been  a 
traditional  ally  of  the  United  States. 
and  we  have  been  providing  them  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  would  be  cut 
off  by  this  amendment. 

Using  this  rating  system  is  not  a  fair 
reflection  of  our  relationship  with  a 
country.  We  already  have  provisions  in 
the  law  to  terminate  assistance  to  a 
country  if  it  fails  to  cooperate  on 
human  rights,  or  on  expropriation,  or 
on  narcotics,  or  terrorism,  and  so 
forth.  But  this  amendment,  which 
takes  every  vote  in  the  U.N.,  many  of 
which  are  procedural,  many  of  which 
are  minor,  and  then  seeks  to  construct 
off  of  that  a  standard  we  use  to  deny 
assistance,  in  a  blanket  way,  it  seems 
to  me  is  going  to  get  us  into  a  great, 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Countries  which 
did  not  vote,  missed  votes,  abstained 
on  votes,  are  penalized  under  this  sys- 
tem, even  though  they  may  have  ab- 
stained as  a  favor  to  us. 

I  understand  some  of  the  thinking  be- 
hind this,  but  if  you  go  and  start  ana- 
lyzing the  countries  that  are  going  to 
be  affected  and  the  nature  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  them,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  one  would  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  an  ill-advised  measure 
that  is  before  us. 

If  you  really  want  to  address  the  aid 
to  a  particular  country,  you  ought  to 
address  that  country  on  its  own  merits, 
but  not  establish  a  standard  which,  as 
I  suggested  here  today,  is  an  inappro- 
priate and  not  a  meaningful  standard, 
and  then  apply  that  in  a  way  that  it 
has  an  impact  on  countries  that  have 
been  enormously  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive to  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  their  record  on  the 
sum  total  of  U.N.  votes  does  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  nature  of  their  bilat- 
eral relationship  with  the  United 
States.  This  simply  is  not  a  reasonable 
or  legitimate  standard  to  apply.  I 
would  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  stop  for  a  moment  and  think 
this  through  very  carefully.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  amendment  that  springs  up 
on  the  floor  and.  on  first  blush,  people 
see  nothing  wrong  with  it;  and  then 
when  you  look  to  see  what  are  its  con- 
sequences and  what  will  its  impact  be. 
you  begin  to  see  that  it  is  going  to 
have  an  impact  that  I  think  thoughtful 
Members  of  this  body  would  not  want 
to  see  take  place. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  that.  Will  there  be  debate 
time  tomorrow  as  well  on  these  amend- 
ments. I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  that  is  still  open. 


In  fact.  I  have  preserved  our  right  to 
second  degree  this  amendment,  should 
that  be  the  course  we  choose  to  take.  I 
am  not  sure  yet  how  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  will  leave  that 
until  tomorrow.  I  know  that  others  are 
waiting  to  offer  an  amendment  and  I 
will  come  to  a  close. 

I  very  much  wanted  to  address  this 
issue  this  evening  in  order  to  get  into 
the  Record,  for  the  benefits  of  our  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue. 

This  amendment  has  consequences 
that  are  not  apparent  upon  first 
glance.  It  is  not  clear  when  you  first 
look  at  it  that  the  standard  is  really 
not  an  appropriate  one.  These  are  not 
just  the  important  votes  on  which  the 
United  States  takes  a  strong  position. 
Some  of  these  countries  which  have 
low  overall  scores  go  well  above  50  per- 
cent on  the  important  votes  that  come 
before  the  United  Nations.  I  am  not 
even  sure  the  important  votes  are  a 
proper  standard,  because  you  are  still 
not  looking  at  what  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship is  with  these  countries.  Even 
on  the  important  votes,  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  where  the  United 
States  was  supported  only  by  two  or 
three  other  countries,  and  two  votes 
where  the  United  States  was  entirely 
alone. 

Some  of  the  countries  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment  are  ex- 
tremely critical  to  initiatives  which 
the  United  States  is  taking  at  this  very 
moment.  Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  per- 
fect examples  of  that  right  now.  Cyprus 
was  a  perfect  example  of  it  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  when  their  co- 
operation was  extremely  important  to 
the  success  of  United  States  activities. 
The  Philippines  would  be  affected  here, 
a  country  with  whom  we  have  had  a 
close  historical  relationship. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine this  amendment  very  carefully. 
Its  implications  are  far  beyond  what 
first  meets  the  eye.  I  very  much  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  not  be  adopt- 
ed, because  if  it  were.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  very  deleterious  impact  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments.  Before 
he  got  here,  I  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. And  while  we  have  not  fully 
engaged  in  this  issue,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Philippines  and  Cyprus,  to 
mention  a  couple,  and  Morocco,  would 
indeed  be  affected  by  this.  But  what  we 
are  still  trying  to  ascertain,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  better  demonstrate  some  of 
the  problems,  are  some  of  the  votes 
that  we  are  in  fact  talking  about.  Even 
if  you  limit  this  to  the  critical  votes, 
you  are  looking  at  some  votes  that  you 
would  hardly  find  disqualifying,  in 
some  senses,  because  we  may  have 
voted  against  it  or  chosen  to  for  a  par- 
ticular reason;  but  in  a  few  cases  you 
may  have  had  a  75-3  vote,  for  instance. 


The  vast  majority  of  countries  saw  the 
issue  in  different  terms,  and  the  fact 
that  our  interests  did  not  meet  on  that 
particular  critical  issue  vote  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  helping  us  in 
some  particular  area  of  narcotics  sup- 
pression, or  international  crime  fight- 
ing, or  other  forms  of  diplomacy  behind 
the  scenes. 

So  I  think  the  Senators  point  is  well 
taken.  We  are  still  going  to  spend  the 
evening  pulling  together  some  of  that 
information,  and  we  will  try  to  deter- 
mine where  we  will  come  out  at  that 
time.  There  will  be  time  for  further 
discussion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  You  have  to  look  at 
what  these  votes  are.  Morocco,  on  im- 
portant votes,  was  54.5  percent;  on 
overall  votes,  it  was  21  percent.  Cyprus 
was  22  percent  on  overall  votes;  on  im- 
portant votes,  it  was  58  percent.  So 
there  is  a  big  gap  between  where  they 
are  on  the  important  votes  and  where 
they  are  on  the  overall  votes. 

Second,  many  of  these  plenary  issues 
are  not  important  matters  to  us.  Of 
course,  if  a  country  abstains  or  is  ab- 
sent, that  counts  against  them.  This  is 
not  a  way  to  do  business,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  doing  business  this  way.  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  would  be  to 
exacerbate  our  relationship  with  some 
very  important  countries,  who  have 
been  very  helpful  and  cooperative  to 
the  United  States  in  trying  to  reach 
our  objectives. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  share  the  Senators 
concern  and  his  observations,  and  I 
think  over  the  course  of  the  evening  we 
can  demonstrate  this  to  an  even  fur- 
ther degree. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDEMG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendments  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1325 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1325. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1325 

SECTION    .    UNITED    STATES    CITIZENS    HIRED 
ABROAD 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  United 
States  citizens  abroad,  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.)  ("the  Act"). 


the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.).  and  other  provisions 
are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  309(b)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)(3):  and  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  and  (5) 
as  a  foreign  national  employee.". 

(2)  In  section  311  of  the  Act  by  striking  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following; 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  under  section  303.  may 
appoint  United  States  citizens,  who  are  fam- 
ily members  of  Government  employees  as- 
signed abroad  or  are  hired  for  service  at 
their  post  of  residence,  for  employment  in 
positions  customarily  filled  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  Foreign  Service  personnel,  and 
foreign  national  employees. 

"(b)  The  fact  that  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment in  a  position  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  a  family  member  of  a  Government  em- 
ployee assigned  abroad  shall  be  considered 
an  affirmative  factor  in  employing  such  per- 
son. 

"(c)(1)  Non-family  members  employed 
under  this  section  for  service  at  their  f)ost  of 
residence  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
local  compensation  plans  established  under 
section  408. 

"(2)  Family  members  employed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
Foreign  Service  Schedule  or  the  salary  rates 
established  under  section  407. 

"(3)  In  exceptional  circumstances,  non- 
family  members  may  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  Foreign  Service  Schedule  or  the  sal- 
ary rates  established  under  section  407,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  national  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  such  payments. 

"(d)  Citizens  employed  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  Chap- 
ter 8  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended,  or  under  chapters  83  and  84  of  title 
5,  unless  the  Secretary  states  in  writing  or 
by  regulation  that  specific  individuals  shall 
remain  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  83 
or  84  of  title  5.  as  appropriate.  E^ch  agency 
should  make  efforts  to  find  additional  fund- 
ing for  retirement  coverage  for  family  mem- 
bers." 

(3)  In  section  404(a)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "who  are  family  members  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  paid  in  accordance  with 
a  local  compensation  plan  established 
under". 

(4)  In  section  408  of  the  Act: 

(A)  By  rewriting  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section 408(a)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  compensation  (includ- 
ing position  classification)  plans  for  foreign 
national  employees  of  the  Service  and 
United  States  citizens  employed  under  sec- 
tion 311(c)(1).": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "employed 
in  the  Service  abroad  who  were  hired  while 
residing  abroad  and  to  those  family  members 
of  Government  employees  who  are  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans": 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "foreign  na- 
tional" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  fourth  sentence  as  follows: 
"For  United  States  citizens  under  a  com- 
pensation plan,  the  Secretary  shall  also  (A) 
provide  these  citizens  with  a  total  compensa- 
tion package  (including  wages,  allowances, 
benefits,  and  other  employer  payments,  such 
as  for  social  security)  that  has  the  equiva- 
lent cost  to  that  received  by  foreign  national 
employees  occupying  a  similar  position  at 
that  post  and,  (B)  define  those  allowances 
and  benefits  provided  under  U.S.  law  which 
shall  be  included  as  part  of  this  total  com- 


pensation package,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  except  that  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  used  to  override  United 
States  minimum  wage  requirements,  or  any 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code." 

(5)  In  section  504(b)  of  the  Act  by  Inserting 
"(other  than  those  employed  in  accordance 
with  section  311)"  immediately  after  "citizen 
of  the  United  States". 

(6)  In  section  601(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  delet- 
ing "and"  the  last  time  it  appears  and  by  in- 
serting "and  other  members  of  the  Service" 
immediately  after  "categories  of  career  can- 
didates,". 

(7)  In  section  611  of  the  Act  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "Foreign  Service  Schedule"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  who  is  paid  in 
accordance  with  section  407  or  is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen paid  under  a  compensation  plan  under 
section  408.". 

(8)  In  section  903(a)  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
"(other  than  a  member  employed  under  sec- 
tion 311)"  immediately  after  "member  of  the 
Service"  each  place  it  appears. 

(9)  In  section  1002(8 h A)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
serting "a  member  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
United  States  citizen  (other  than  a  family 
member)  employed  under  section  311,"  im- 
mediately after  "a  consular  agent.". 

(10)  In  section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
serting "Other  than  a  United  States  citizen 
employed  under  section  311  who  is  not  a  fam- 
ily member)"  immediately  after  "citizen  of 
the  United  States". 

(11)  In  section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2669(c)),  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ";  and  such  contracts  are  authorize 
to  be  negotiated,  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
to  be  prescribed,  and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, where  necessary,  without  regarti  to 
such  statutory  provisions  as  relate  to  the  ne- 
gotiation, making,  and  performance  of  con- 
tracts and  performance  of  work  in  the 
United  States". 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  that  is  de- 
signed to  level  the  playing  field  when 
it  comes  to  employment  opportunities 
for  U.S.  citizens  living  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  effort  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  discussion,  debate,  and  nego- 
tiation to  work  out  a  solution  to  prob- 
lems that  are  quite  technical  and  com- 
plex. But  my  goal  has  been  and  re- 
mains very  simple.  It  is  time  to  end  the 
discrimination  and  inequities  that  do 
harm  to  our  citizens  when  they  need  to 
be  gainfully  employed  abroad  by  our 
own  State  Department.  For  the  more 
than  3  million  Americans  who  cur- 
rently reside  outside  the  United  States, 
this  amendment  will  grant  them  a  fair 
shot  at  obtaining  work  and  the  benefits 
that  should  accompany  that  work. 

I  am  grrateful  to  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  for  join- 
ing me  in  attaching  this  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  We  agreed  sometime  ago  to  work 
together  on  behalf  of  important  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  that  State 
Department's  hiring  and  employment 
policies  in  its  embassies  and  outposts 
around  the  world.  As  a  result  of  good- 
faith  efforts  with  the  agency's  new 
leadership  under  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, we  finally  succeeded  in 
crafting  the  new  policy  and  objectives 


embodied  in  this  amendment.  My  origi- 
nal proposal  was  even  more  comprehen- 
sive, but  I  concluded  it  was  best  to 
reach  agreement  now  on  the  strides 
forward  that  this  consensus  amend- 
ment will  put  into  effect. 

Needless  to  say.  the  results  of  this 
amendment  depend  on  continued  lead- 
ership and  commitment  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  Habits  and  past  practices 
have  to  be  changed.  When  this  amend- 
ment becomes  law.  the  agency  will  be 
expected  to  start  a  new  era  of  fair  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  citizens 
abroad.  My  hope  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  see  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  interests  of  our 
citizens  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  provide 
some  history  on  the  issues  underlying 
this  amendment,  and  will  then  describe 
the  content  of  the  amendment. 

Almost  2¥2  years  ago.  in  July  1991.  I 
came  to  this  Chamber  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination against  Americans  by  the 
U.S.  Department  and  the  other  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  At  that  time, 
Americans— and  only  Americans,  be- 
cause they  were  Americans — were  pro- 
hibited from  applying  for  nonsensitive, 
local-hire  positions  in  U.S.  embassies 
and  consulates.  It  was  deplorable  that 
U.S.  Government  agencies  discrimi- 
nated against  potential  employees  in 
these  positions  on  the  basis  of  nation- 
ality. The  fact  that  they  discriminated 
against  only  U.S.  citizens  was  simply 
ridiculous. 

The  State  Department  told  me  2^2 
years  ago  that  the  discrimination  ex- 
isted because  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  did  not  give  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies the  authority  to  hire  Americans 
residing  abroad  under  the  compensa- 
tion plans  used  to  pay  other  employees 
in  local-hire  positions.  My  July  1991 
amendment,  which  was  drafted  with 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department,  was  designed  to  give  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies  that  authority. 
The  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  in 
October  1991. 

During  more  than  I'/i  years  after  it 
became  law.  I  and  my  staff  have  had 
many  exchanges  with  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  the  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  responsible  for  imple- 
menting that  1991  change  in  the  law.  I 
must  confess  that  at  times  during  that 
period  I  became  frustrated  with  the  re- 
peated assurances  that  the  law's  imple- 
mentation was  imminent,  only  to  wit- 
ness months  and  months  of  further 
delay. 

However,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Departments  leadership  which 
came  into  office  last  year.  I  was  finally 
ably  to  get  the  State  Department  to  in- 
augurate an  employment  program  that 
took  into  account  at  least  the  spirit  of 
my  amendment.  In  fact.  Mr.  President. 
I   was   so   pleased   with   getting   some 
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progress  that  I  used  a  Senate  floor 
statement  to  announce  that  the  State 
Department  had  finally  fulfilled  its  ob- 
ligation to  carry  out  the  1991  ajnend- 
ment.  Although  I  was  still  troubled  by 
some  of  the  details  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's program,  it  did  accomplish  the 
principal  goal  of  the  1991  amendment: 
some  10.000  jobs  in  American  diplo- 
matic and  consular  missions  which  had 
been  unavailable  to  American  citizens 
were  opened  to  them. 

These  jobs  range  from  well-paid  pro- 
fessional positions,  such  as  economists, 
librarians,  and  computer  technicians, 
to  entry-level  support  positions  such  as 
receptionists,  drivers,  and  building 
maintenance  personnel.  To  be  hired, 
Americans  living  abroad,  like  other  ap- 
plicants, will  have  to  meet  the  quali- 
fications of  the  positions.  These  usu- 
ally include  fluency  in  the  local  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  English,  and  often 
include  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  culture,  its  economy,  and  its 
political  system. 

The  agreement  I  reached  with  the 
State  Department  on  that  program 
came  when  both  sides  acknowledged 
that  ambiguities  in  other  sections  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act— provisions 
that  I  did  not  propose  changing  2% 
years  ago — could  maintain  some  ele- 
ments of  employment  discrimination 
in  the  hiring  of  U.S.  citizens  residing 
abroad.  With  that  acknowledgement, 
both  sides  pledged  to  work  together  to 
write  the  other  changes  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
remaining  potential  discrimination.  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  our  joint 
effort  has  been  successful  and  that  I 
am  introducing  today  those  further, 
necessary  changes  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980. 

This  amendment  will  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  clear  authority  to  hire 
Americans  for  those  10.000  positions 
from  which  they  had  been  previously 
excluded  and  to  pay  them  under  the 
same  compensation  systems  used  to 
pay  others  hired  for  these  positions. 
This  provision  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  under  State  Department's 
execution  of  the  current  law  U.S.  citi- 
zens hired  locally  are  not  eligible  for 
standard  employee  benefits  such  as  re- 
tirement and  health  care  programs 
that  are  provided  to  other  locally  hired 
employees.  In  addition,  in  many  cases 
the  U.S.  pay  schedule — the  one  that  the 
State  Department  is  now  using  for 
these  locally  hired  U.S.  citizens— is 
below  the  local  salary  rates  overseas. 
Thus,  in  some  countries  the  U.S.  State 
Department  is  paying  U.S.  citizens  less 
than  it  pays  citizens  of  other  countries 
in  an  identical  job.  This  practice  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the 
American  fairness  standard  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  It  will  be  stopped 
by  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  provides,  moreover,  the  flexibil- 
ity the  State  Department  believes  it 


needs  to  adjust  to  the  special  employ- 
ment conditions  that  exist  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  Foreign  Service  posts 
where  these  new  job  opportunities  for 
Americans  exist.  For  example,  it  pro- 
vides that  embassies  can  adjust  Ameri- 
can's total  compensation  package  to 
ensure  that  the  total  cost  of  employing 
other  nationalities  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. This  flexibility  will  maintain  the 
cost  competitiveness  of  American  job 
applicants  when  other  provisions  of 
U.S.  law  require  payments  for  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions, that  are  not  required  for  non- 
U.S.  citizens.  The  importance  of  this 
flexibility  and  another  way  the  State 
Department  will  use  it  were  well  stated 
in  a  letter  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  M.  Moose  wrote  to  me  last 
week  as  we  neared  final  agreement  on 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 
Under  Secretary  Moose  wrote. 
Because  of  the  varied  circumstances  at  dif- 
ferent posts,  however,  we  are  certain  to  en- 
counter situations  when  it  will  be  in  the  U.S. 
Government's  or  the  resident  American's 
best  Interests  to  place  that  Individual  in  an 
alternative  compensation  plan.  For  example. 
In  order  to  attract  U.S.  citizens  resident  In 
many  parts  of  Africa  or  Central  America  who 
are  not  family  members  [of  U.S.  Government 
employees  assigned  abroad],  we  may  wish  to 
pay  those  Individuals  on  the  U.S.  scale.  *  *  • 
Our  legislative  proposal  incorporates  your 
mandatory  language  on  compensation  plans, 
but  adds  a  waiver  which  would  permit  us  to 
compensate  non-family  members  on  the  U.S. 
pay  scale  in  exceptional  circumstances,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  would  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

Today's  amendment  seeks  fair  em- 
ployment standards  for  another  impor- 
tant group  of  U.S.  citizens  employed  by 
ovu-  embassies  and  consulates  overseas. 
These  are  the  family  members  who  ac- 
company career  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees assigned  abroad.  Specifically, 
when  these  family  members  are  em- 
ployees abroad  by  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
agencies,  they  will  be  made  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  they  have  been  de- 
nied heretofore.  Again,  in  this  area  as 
well,  I  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  need  some  flexibility  to  ad- 
just to  a  new  situation.  This  flexibility 
is  provided  in  the  proposal. 

As  Under  Secretary  Moose  wrote  to 
me. 

We  agree  in  principle  that  family  mem- 
bers, except  for  those  In  truly  temporary  or 
intermittent  positions,  should  be  eligible  for 
the  Federal  Employment  Retirement  System 
[FERS].  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fairness,  family 
members  who  work  regularly  should  be  pro- 
vided retirement  benefits,  and  we  pledge  that 
we  will  work  to  phase  in  those  benefits  over 
the  next  several  years.  Our  draft  would  per- 
mit but  not  require  that  these  Individuals  be 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits  and  would  di- 
rect every  agency  to  make  efforts  to  find  the 
additional  funding  necessary  to  pay  for  such 
benefits.  The  flexibility  provided  in  our  draft 
would  also  make  it  easier  to  provide  retire- 
ment benefits  to  family  members  who  by 
their  nature  will  have  discontinuous  employ- 
ment because  of  frequent  moves. 

Mr.  President,  by  creating  new  jobs 
and   equal   employment   opportunities 


for  the  more  than  3  million  Americans 
who  currently  reside  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States,  this  amendment  will  restore 
equity  for  an  important  group  of  citi- 
zens we  have  too  often  forgotten.  These 
are  people  with  strong  ties  in  this 
country,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Often 
they  are  abroad  because  members  of 
their  family  work  for  American  compa- 
nies or  the  U.S.  Government.  Their 
presence  abroad  contributes  to  our  na- 
tion's economic  well-being  and  to  our 
national  security.  In  their  daily  lives, 
they  already  represent  the  United 
States  abroad.  Now  they  can  do  that 
also  be  working  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  will  pay  them  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department's  new  leadership  and 
without  its  commitment  to  fair  em- 
ployment practices  for  U.S.  citizens 
abroad.  Likewise,  the  prompt  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  will  not 
be  possible  without  the  continuation  of 
this  cooperation  and  commitment. 

I  have  a  promise  from  Under  Sec- 
retary Moose  that  this  cooperation  and 
commitment  will  continue.  In  his  let- 
ter to  me  last  week,  Dick  Moose  wrote, 

I  want  to  reiterate  our  full  support  for  the 
principles  underlying  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion: no  American  should  be  excluded  from 
employment  at  our  posts  abroad  because  of 
his  or  her  citizenship  and  all  of  our  employ- 
ees are  entitled  to  equitable  compensation 
and  benefits.  We  must  Implement  these  prin- 
ciples in  a  nmnner  that  does  not  Increase  our 
costs  and  does  not  tie  our  hands  with  inflexi- 
ble requirements.  We  believe  that  our  pro- 
posed legislation  will  allow  us  to  do  that.  I 
pledge  to  you  that,  if  our  proposal  Is  en- 
acted, we  will  work  diligently  and  in  good 
faith  to  keep  the  commitments  we  have 
made  to  you  to  increase  the  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  hired  abroad,  and  to  find  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  meaningful  retirement 
benefits  to  such  employees. 

1  greatly  appreciate  this  promise  and 
am  now  confident  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  approved  by  the  Congress,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  give  fuller  rec- 
ognition to  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens living  abroad.  I  ask  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  here  and  those  in  the 
other  body  so  that  this  goal  can  finally 
be  achieved.  And  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  floor  manager.  Senator  Kerry,  for 
joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  I  and,  more  important,  members 
of  my  staff  have  been  working  with  the 
State  Department  to  try  to  rectify 
what  seems  to  be  a  clearly  and  obvi- 
ously outrageous  situation  wherein 
spouses  of  foreign  service  officers  and 
certain  foreign  service  personnel,  some 
3  million  of  them,  around  the  world  are 
not  able  to  be  employed  by  their  own 
Government. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  outrage 
with  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  out- 
rage with  me.  I  have  worked  with  the 
State  Department  now  for  about  3 
years  and  have  finally  gotten  them  to 


agree  to  language  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  substantive  which  allows,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  obviously  the 
spouse  of  a  State  Department  person 
being  employed  as  a  foreign  service  of- 
ficer—I am  talking  about  an  account- 
ant in  the  office  or  driver  or  a  sec- 
retary or  an  administrative  position 
that  was  not  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment direct  purview.  But  right  now  the 
law  is  such  that  some  3  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  available  to  be  hired 
around  the  world  cannot  be  hired.  This 
strikes  me  as  inane,  and  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  to  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides  of  those  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  and  would 
end  that  situation,  comes  to  a  sensible 
agreement  with  the  SUte  Department 
and  I  think  offers  up  enormous  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  for  what  is  fig- 
ured to  be  some  10,000  to  20.000  jobs 
overseas  which  could  be  going  to  these 
people  which  are  not  going  to  these 
people  by  unnecessary  law  or  regula- 
tion. 

So  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
managers  of  this  bill  whether  or  not 
this  is  an  amendment  which,  in  fact,  is 
acceptable  to  them,  and  if  we  could 
have  it  accepted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia.  He  is,  first  of  all, 
as  he  said,  understating  it  after  work- 
ing for  3  years  to  try  to  get  what 
should  be  a  relatively  simple  concept 
which  nevertheless  runs  into  various 
bureaucratic  problems  in  trying  to  im- 
plement it. 

Americans  living  abroad  or  American 
dependents  of  Government  employees 
living  abroad  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
at  American  facilities,  and  heretofore 
this  has  been  difficult. 

The  Senator  has  doggedly  pursued 
this.  He  has  worked  at  length  with  the 
State  Department  now  to  work  out  a 
solution.  I  am  delighted  not  only  to  ac- 
cept it  but  to  cosponsor  it  with  him. 

And  I  thank  him  for  his  good  work  on 
this  and  I  think  thanks  to  this  more 
Americans  will  be  able  to  be  working, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  It  is  common  sense  and  It  is 
overdue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1325)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like.  No.  1,  to  thank  Senator 
John  Kerry  and  also  to  thank  Nancy 
Stetson  for  incredible  and  good  work 
on  his  part. 

I  also  thank  Senator  Jesse  Helms  for 
making  this  an  acceptable  amendment, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  mo- 
ment. 

It  is  a  rather  large  event  in  a  quiet  6 
o'clock  moment  on  a  Monday  evening 
which  will  affect  the  lives  of  a  lot  of 
people,  and  I  am  really  rather  pleased 
about  that. 

I  thank  particularly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  make  reference  further  to  a  situa- 
tion which  I  think  is  not  worked  out  at 
this  point  of  a  colloquy  which  poten- 
tially we  could  have  tomorrow  after 
the  Senators  have  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  we  can  proceed  to  that  to- 
morrow. I  think  if  the  Senator  could 
possibly  do  it,  we  might  try  for  some- 
where around  10:30  in  that  vicinity.  It 
would  have  to  be  after  the  caucuses  if 
not  then. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  am  very 
grateful. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  Dole  ajnendment 
which  I  believe  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  give  an 
idea  of  how  long  he  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  be  about  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Nichol- 
son, a  Pearson  fellow  on  my  staff,  be 
granted  privileges  of  the  floor  for  the 
purposes  of  this  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1323 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Dole  for  his  work  on 
his  amendment  which  he  has  put  before 
this  body  regarding  the  United  Nations 
and  our  work  with  it.  It  has  helped  to 
begin  a  debate  that  is  long  overdue. 
The  last  2  years  have  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic expansion  of  international 
peacekeeping  initiatives  extending  to 
nearly  every  continent  of  the  globe.  We 
also  have  seen  the  United  Nations 
move  beyond  peacekeeping  to  peace- 
making operations  that  carry  a  greater 
risk  of  combat  operations  by  the  par- 
ticipants. The  United  States,  by  its 
role  and  the  power  of  its  veto  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  had  a  decisive  voice  in 
the  establishment  of  every  one  of  these 
operations.  We  bear  over  30  percent  of 
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the  assessed  costs  of  each  operation 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  vol- 
untary contributions  to  many— at  a 
cost  now  running  into  the  billions  of 
dollars.  And  we  have  borne  a  higher 
cost,  namely  we  have  sent  thousands  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  participate  in  these  oper- 
ations and  have  lost  a  number  of  them 
to  death  or  injury  in  the  line  of  duty. 
To  date,  our  Government's  decision- 
making on  multilateral  peacekeeping 
has  been  ad  hoc.  In  the  turbulence  of  a 
post-cold-war  world,  rapid  change  has 
outrun  considered  policy.  More  impor- 
tantly, as  the  debate  last  fall  over  So- 
malia demonstrated,  our  participation 
in  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  has  out- 
paced the  development  of  a  consensus 
in  the  Congress  and.  most  importantly, 
among  the  American  people,  regarding 
our  appropriate  and  proper  role.  We  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  broad  look  at  the 
when,  where,  and  how  we  participate  in 
these  operations.  This  amendment 
launches  that'  examination  in  a  very 
substantive  way.  and  for  that  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 

There  is  much  I  agree  with  In  this 
bill  and  some  points  with  which  I  dif- 
fer. My  broader  concern,  however,  is 
that  while  debate  on  these  issues  is 
certainly  timely,  it  is  premature  to 
come  to  final  decisions  on  a  complex 
matter  which  will  bear  heavily  on  our 
involvement  in  world  affairs  for  years 
to  come.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
peacekeeping  next  month  precisely  to 
give  this  issue  the  indepth  consider- 
ation it  deserves.  I  am  reluctant  to  pre- 
empt that  process,  because  it  offers 
precisely  what  we  have  lacked  to  date 
in  the  implementation  of  U.S.  policy  in 
this  area:  a  deliberate,  careful  look  at 
the  variety  of  issues  and  options  we 
confront  in  moving  from  ad  hockery  to 
long-term  policy.  The  debate  on  this 
amendment  will  mark  a  useful  begin- 
ning to  this  process.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  also  should  bring  a 
premature  end  to  that  debate. 

Among  the  issues  that  must  be  faced. 
let  me  focus  on  several  which  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  how  we  finance  peacekeeping.  It  is 
time  the  executive  branch  confronted 
honestly  the  budgetary  consequences 
of  these  operations.  Administration 
funding  requests  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions— operations 

which  this  and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about.  In  particular,  we  have  urged  for- 
ward the  United  Nations  and  willingly 
incurred  large  assessments  to  cover  its 
peacekeeping  operations,  while  failing 
to  make  adequate  provision  to  pay 
those  bills  when  they  come  due.  In  con- 
sequence, we  are  repeatedly  falling 
well  behind  in  meeting  our  U.N.  obliga- 
tions and  the  United  Nations  now  con- 
tinually suffers  short-term  financial 
crises  whose  temporary  resolution  only 
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delays  the  day  of  reckoning.  Absent 
supplementary  appropriations,  the 
United  States  will  be  $1  billion  arrears 
this  year  on  its  U.N.  assessments — and 
SI  billion  next  year.  Virtually  all  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  assessments  has  already 
been  spent  to  get  us  out  of  hoc  for  ar- 
rears which  mounted  up  in  1993. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  supports 
an  expanded  United  Nations  role  in 
peacekeeping,  I  believe  all  can  agree 
that  this  kind  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  Failure 
by  the  United  States  to  fully  consider 
the  costs  of  a  peacekeeping  operation 
up  front  in  the  decision  process  can 
have  only  two  results.  If  we  choose  to 
meet  the  fiscal  obligations  which 
ensue,  we  will  squander  limited  re- 
sources in  a  willy  nilly  scramble  after 
the  fact  to  meet  commitments  as- 
sumed on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis 
without  due  regard  for  matching  finite 
means  to  our  real  priorities.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  fail  to  meet  our  United 
Nations  financial  commitments,  we 
will  erode  our  credibility  as  a  respon- 
sible nation  and  sooner  or  later  under- 
mine the  financial  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  engage  in 
peackeeping  at  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  impossible  for  an 
administration  to  predict  the  full  costs 
of  a  peacemaking  or  peacekeeping  op- 
eration, any  more  than  we  could  pre- 
dict at  the  outset  either  the  duration 
or  the  costs  of  World  War  n,  Korea,  or 
Vietnam.  When  one  dealing  with  con- 
flict betveen  ethnic  groups  or  between 
States,  there  is  no  neat  and  clean  busi- 
ness plan  that  can  be  presented.  We  are 
talking  about  human  beings,  politics, 
and — at  times — the  fortunes  of  war — 
and  none  of  the  three  lends  itself  to 
easy  prediction  on  an  accountant's 
sheet.  Even  more  difficult  is  prediction 
of  annual  peacekeeping  requirements 
as  a  whole,  since  new  operations  typi- 
cally arise  in  response  to  sudden  and 
unforeseeable  crises.  In  that  regard, 
some  of  the  financial  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  amendment — particularly 
those  which  seek  out  year  projections 
of  peacekeeping  budgets — strike  me  as 
unlikely  to  produce  answers  which  ei- 
ther we  or  the  administration  itself 
can  much  depend  on. 

Nonetheless,  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration should  be  required  before 
embarking  on  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation to  do  its  best  in  estimating  up 
front  the  potential  costs  and  especially 
the  source  of  funding  before  making  a 
final  decision  on  whether  to  take  on 
that  responsibility.  And  since  the 
power  of  the  purse  ultimately  rests 
with  Congress,  this  body  needs  to  be 
brought  into  those  deliberations  be- 
fore, not  after,  the  fact. 

Indeed,  the  broader  role  of  Congress 
in  peacekeeping  needs  to  be  worked  out 
if  U.S.  engagement  is  to  be  reliable  and 
consistent.  To  date,  this  body  has  been 


more  of  a  handmaiden  than  a  partner 
of  the  executive  branch.  This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  I  acknowledge  the 
need  for  Presidential  latitude  in  the  di- 
rection of  foreign  policy — and  I  do  not 
believe  the  foreign  policy  process  is 
well  served  by  having  535  Secretaries  of 
State.  Nonetheless,  if  the  last  30  years 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  any 
foreign  policy  initiative  that  entails 
the  sizable  expenditure  of  American 
funds,  and  above  all  American  lives, 
cannot  endure  or  succeed  if  it  does  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  Congress.  Structuring  con- 
gressional participation  begins  with 
ensuring  that  the  Congress  is  duly  in- 
formed and  consulted  in  advance  on 
major  initiatives,  and  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  accomplish  that.  But  it 
also  entails  confronting  the  issue  of 
war  powers — another  set  of  hearings 
and  another  debate  which  I  believe  are 
in  order  before  we  move  ahead  with 
this  or  broader  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  the  status  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  and  our  par- 
ticipation in  them.  The  operation  in 
Somalia  brought  many  of  those  con- 
cerns before  the  American  public  in  a 
forceful  way.  And  as  we  struggle  to  re- 
define what  is  in  our  national  interest 
in  the  post-cold  war  world,  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  define  our  role  in  So- 
malia-type operations. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  this  Cham- 
ber, we  must  recognize  that  the  post- 
Communist  world  carries  dangers  as 
well  as  opportunities,  and  that  address- 
ing both  requires  us  to  clarify  the 
threats  to  our  national  interest  and  to 
develop  an  adequate  response  for  chal- 
lenges less  clearcut  than  those  we 
faced  in  the  past.  We  must  be  able  to 
answer  the  most  pertinent  question 
raised  before  we  send  American  person- 
nel into  potential  hostilities:  Why 
must  we  place  our  young  people  in 
harm's  way  in  countries  where  we  have 
no  treaty  obligation  or  immediate  and 
direct  national  interest,  as  convention- 
ally defined. 

If  the  end  of  the  superpower  con- 
frontation unleashed  pent-up  forces 
leading  to  strife  in  many  areas,  it  also 
unblocked  some  of  the  paths  to  multi- 
lateral cooperation.  particularly 
through  the  United  Nations,  in  dealing 
with  such  situations.  More  than  a  third 
of  all  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
mounted  over  the  last  40  years  have 
been  put  together  in  the  last  3  years. 
And  these  operations,  all  approved  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council,  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form very  diverse  jobs  in  many  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tion has  fallen  woefully  short  of  the 
goals  that  were  euphorically  set  for  it 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  cold 
war.  While  the  successes  are  impres- 
sive— most  notably  Cambodia — the  fail- 
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ures  also  have  been  glaring.  Poor  fiscal 
management  and  struggling  attempts 
to  develop  integrated,  multilateral  op- 
erations in  humanitarian  and  military 
operations  have  characterized  many 
U.N.  operations  over  the  last  few  years. 

Because  of  these  frustrations  and 
even  failures,  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  ready  to  pull  back  on  our  involve- 
ment with  the  United  Nations.  I  agree 
a  healthy  degree  of  caution  is  war- 
ranted, but  I  am  not  ready  to  declare 
this  new  experiment  in  international 
cooperation  a  total  failure.  Rather,  I 
believe  we  must  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  speech  delivered  by  President  Bush 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  just  over 
a  year  ago.  In  his  final  speech  to  that 
body  as  President,  he  outlined  to  the 
Security  Council  a  five-point  agenda  to 
lay  the  basis  for  more  effective  co- 
operation in  peacekeeping.  President 
Bush  urged  nations  to  develop  and 
train  military  units  specifically  for 
peacekeeping  and  relief  operations.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  directing 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  study 
ways  that  this  could  be  done  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

President  Bush  also  urged  nations  to 
provide  opportunities  for  their  military 
units  to  train  together.  Our  experience 
in  Somalia  provided  how  difficult  it  is 
to  successfully  coordinate  military 
units.  Some  of  the  problems  we  experi- 
enced there  could  be  resolved  by  multi- 
national training.  Adequate  logistical 
support  and  better  planning,  crisis 
management,  and  intelligence  capabili- 
ties were  also  urged  by  the  President 
as  critical  to  quick  and  effective  peace- 
keeping and  humanitarian  operations. 
And  finally,  in  keeping  with  Senator 
Dole's  legislation.  President  Bush 
urged  adequate  and  equitable  financing 
of  the  U.N.  and  associated  peacekeep- 
ing efforts. 

While  these  ideas  were  not  ptwticu- 
larly  new  or  radical  when  the  President 
proposed  them  just  16  months  ago.  they 
sound  more  radical  today.  In  the  after- 
math of  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  Haiti, 
the  focus  of  debate  has  shifted  toward 
how  to  keep  ourselves  from  becoming 
further  entangled  in  multinational  op- 
erations. However.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  step  back  for  a  moment  and 
consider  what  type  of  international 
posture  we  hope  to  assume  for  the  next 
decade.  Our  budget  deficit  will  con- 
tinue to  curtail  the  resources  available 
to  us  for  foreign  assistance  and  the 
projection  of  military  power  abroad  in 
the  defense  of  our  interests.  As  I  see  it, 
we  will  want  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
regional  organizations,  on  our  allies, 
and  on  other  nations  who  may  have  a 
particular  interest  in  or  ability  to  re- 
solve a  particular  conflict.  We  cannot 
and  do  not  want  to  finance  all  peace- 
keeping operations,  much  less  have  to 
send  our  own  troops  to  deal  with  each 
situation  of  instability  that  threatens 
our  national  interests.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  will  want  to  rely  more  on  our 
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friends  and  international  organizations 
in  the  years  to  come. 

So  instead  of  curtailing  our  involve- 
ment with  the  United  Nations,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  think  in  terms  of  our 
future  needs  and  be  creative  in  the  way 
we  approach  the  problems  that 
confront  us  now.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Republican 
leader  has  put  a  great  deal  of  effort 
into  clarifying  the  role  of  Congress  in 
authorizing  peacekeeping  operations 
and  ensuring  greater  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  funding  of  U.S.  peacekeeping 
operations.  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
will  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  reevaluation  that  is  scheduled  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
other  relevant  conrunittees.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  put  forward  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  reforms  in  the 
near  future,  containing  many  of  the 
leader's  proposals,  and  laying  down  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  involvement  in 
international  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  crit- 
ical time  in  our  country  to  make  sure 
we  get  our  house  in  order.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  near  future  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1290 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Helms,  amendment 
No.  1290,  relative  to  China  and  coerced 
abortion,  be  the  pending  business  and 
that  it  be  approved  and  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  the  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1290)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

OPEN  SKIES  FOIA  STANDARD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
27  during  consideration  of  S.  1281,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 
made  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  to  provide  a  limited  ex- 
emption under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  certain  kinds  of  data 
collected  under  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  connection  with  the 
Open  Skies  Treaty  and  this  legislation, 
and  for  his  inquiry  regarding  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  had  asked  whether  the 
standard  to  be  applied  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  the  exemption  was  akin  to 
that  for  the  classification  of  informa- 
tion as  secret.  In  this  regard,  I  have 
verified  the  administration's  under- 
standing of  the  standard  to  be  applied. 
The  current  standard  for  classifying  in- 
formation secret  is  that  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied  to   "information,   the  unauthor- 
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ized  disclosure  of  which  reasonably 
could  be  expected  to  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  national  security"  of 
the  United  States.  The  administration 
believes  that  the  standard  to  be  applied 
in  subsection  (a)(20  is  a  lesser  one.  and, 
while  it  does  not  correspond  to  an  es- 
tablished classification  standard,  it  is 
more  akin  to  that  of  "confidential." 
Further,  the  administration  under- 
stands that  the  standard  for  subsection 
(a)(2)  would  certainly  not  be  below  that 
for  the  classification  of  information  as 
"confidential." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

VmATION  OF  ACTION— AMENDMENT  NO.  1290 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  vi- 
tiate the  action  taken  by  voice  on 
amendment  1290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2022.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  cumulative  report 
on  rescission  and  deferrals;  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11.  1986,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EO2023.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 


ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  final  sequestration 
report  for  fiscal  year  1994;  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975.  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  charge  fair  market  value  for  permits  is- 
sued on  public  lands  and  National  Forests  for 
communication  uses,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN; 

S.  1811.  A  bill  to  require  new  television  sets 
to  have  built-in  circuitry  to  allow  viewers  to 
block  the  display  of  programs  rated  violent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KEMPTHORNE: 

S.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  to  permit  a  Senator  to 
direct  that  excess  funds  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator's personal  office  for  a  fiscal  year  be  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  reduce  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS; 

S.J.  Res.  161.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  1994.  as  "Civil  War  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  OF  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  charge  fair 
market  value  for  permits  issued  on 
public  lands  and  national  forests  for 
communication  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  NATIONAL  FOREST  PERMrTS 
ACT  OF  199< 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  United 
States  receiving  a  fair  return  for  the 
use  of  its  public  lands  and  resources. 
Whether  it  is  the  extraction  of  hard 
rock  minerals,  the  grazing  of  livestock, 
or  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas.  I  have 
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continually  sought  to  ensure  that 
those  who  extract  or  utilize  these  and 
other  resources  found  on  the  public 
lands,  pay  a  fair  price  for  that  privi- 
lege. The  American  taxpayer  deserves 
nothing  less.  Today,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address 
yet  another  instance  where  the  tax- 
payers are  not  getting  a  fair  shake. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  [FLPMA]  requires  that 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM]  receive  fair 
market  value  from  those  who  would 
utilize  portions  of  our  national  forests 
or  public  lands  for  various  purposes. 
While  that  is  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
intent  of  the  law  is  not  always  being 
carried  out.  For  example,  fees  collected 
from  those  who  use  portions  of  the 
Federal  lands  for  the  installation  of 
communication  facilities  to  transmit 
radio,  television,  cellular  telephone, 
and  other  signals  are  far  less  than  fair 
market  value.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates that  currently,  it  receives  15 
percent  of  fair  market  value  for  com- 
munication facilities  on  our  national 
forests.  The  BLM  also  receives  signifi- 
cantly less  than  fair  market  value  for 
the  use  of  its  lands  for  these  purposes. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  for  exam- 
ple, a  television  station  pays  the  For- 
est Service  $8,149  per  year  in  rent  for  a 
site  that  has  been  appraised  to  be 
worth  nearly  $75,000.  In  another  in- 
stance, a  New  Mexico  broadcaster  that 
pays  the  Government  $1,042  in  annual 
rental  fees  actually  receives  $63,000 
from  tenants  that  use  the  facility  each 
year.  This  practice  is  outrageous  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  re- 
cently attempted  to  increase  the  fees 
they  charge  for  the  use  of  their  land  for 
communications  sites,  they  have  been 
prohibited  from  doing  so  for  the  past  4 
years  by  language  included  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  prohibiting  the  imple- 
mentation of  higher  fees  for  these 
sites.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  also  included  a  pro- 
vision which  created  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  was  to  establish  criteria 
and  provide  estimates  of  the  fees  the 
Federal  Government  should  receive  for 
these  sites  based  on  fair  market  value. 
Although  the  advisory  committee  has 
issued  its  final  report,  the  fee  schedule 
in  proposed  recommended  fees  that 
were  still  far  below  fair  market  value. 
Both  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  stated  that  the  advisory  commit- 
tee fee  recommendations  are  inad- 
equate and  would  deprive  the  taxpayers 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  revenues.  In 
addition,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  placed  on  morato- 
rium on  any  fee  increases  for  commu- 
nications sites  in  excess  of  10  percent 
over  the  previous  year's  level  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop  these 
moratoriums    and    revise    these    fee 


schedules  so  that  they  reflect  fair  mar- 
ket value.  It  is  time  we  comply  with 
the  legal  requirements  of  FLPMA  and 
it  is  time  we  stop  treating  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  as  a  second-class  citizen. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  eliminate  all  these  limita- 
tions and  moratoria,  and  require  that 
any  permit  for  a  communication  site 
located  on  public  lands  issued  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1994,  be  issued  only  upon  the 
payment  of  fair  market  value.  This  leg- 
islation simply  guarantees  that  we  still 
comply  with  existing  law  and  that  the 
public  receives  a  fair  return  for  the  use 
of  its  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1810 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  COMMUNICATION  PERMITS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  permit.  lease,  or  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  any  area  of  the 
public  lands  or  National  Forests  for  commu- 
nication uses,  including  but  not  limited  to 
radio  and  television  broadcast,  mobile  radio, 
cellular  telephone,  or  microwave  relay  facili- 
ties, shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  after 
October  1.  1994  unless,  by  such  date  and  by 
October  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  holder 
of  such  permit,  lease,  or  authorization  pays 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  as  appropriate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as 
determined  by  such  Secretary,  of  the  right 
to  use  and  occupy  such  area  for  such  commu- 
nication uses. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  term  "public  lands'"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  in  section  103(e)  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1702(e)).* 


By  Mr.  DORGAN: 
S.  1811.  A  bill  to  require  new  tele- 
vision sets  to  have  built-in  circuitry  to 
allow  viewers  to  block  the  display  of 
programs  rated  violent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

THE  TELEVISION  VIOLENCE  REDUCTION  THROUGH 
PARENTAL  EMPOWERMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
gust, Representative  Ed  Market  and 
several  colleagues  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body  that  would  em- 
power parents  to  deal  with  violence  on 
television.  Specifically,  it  would  re- 
quire that  television  sets  include  a 
technical  devise  parents  could  use  to 
block  out  television  programs  that  are, 
in  their  judgment,  too  violent  for  their 
children.  At  the  request  of  Representa- 
tive Markey,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate  today  so  that  we 
can  also  consider  this  approach,  com- 
monly known  as  the  V-chip  bill,  in  the 
current  debate  over  how  we  should  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. 

My  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
debate  that  has  been  taking  place,  not 
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just  in  the  Congress,  but  in  the  admin- 
istration and  within  the  television  in- 
dustry this  year.  While  this  issue  cer- 
tainly is  not  new,  public  outcry  has  in- 
tensified in  the  past  year. 

Both  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  issue  last 
year  and  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
Representative  Market's  V-chip  legis- 
lation is  an  important  part  of  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence on  television  and  I  support  it. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  the 
Television  Violence  Report  Card  Act 
which  can  work  together  with  the  V- 
chip  concept.  Both  these  approaches 
have  a  common  goal:  To  empower  par- 
ents and  the  public,  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats.  My  report  card 
legislation  would  arm  the  public  with 
information  to  enable  them  to  send  a 
message  through  the  market  place,  di- 
rectly to  the  industry.  The  V-chip  ap- 
proach gives  parents  technological 
empowerment  to  vote  through  their 
television  sets.  Both  these  bills  would 
address  television  violence  by  giving 
the  public  more  tools  with  which  to 
register  their  own  votes  in  the  market- 
place. As  I  have  said  on  many  other  oc- 
casions, this  is  a  much  better  way  to 
address  television  violence,  than  is 
Government  regulation. 

The  V-chip  bill  requires  that  tele- 
vision sets  be  capable  of  blocking  pro- 
grams which  are  coded  with  a  violence 
rating.  The  legislation  also  requires 
that  television  sets  be  equipped  with 
blocking  capability  for  time  slots  so 
that  parents  can  block  an  individual 
program  even  if  it  does  not  carry  a  vio- 
lence advisory. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  believe  that 
the  V-chip  approach  that  Representa- 
tive Markey  has  been  pushing  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  debate  on  television 
violence.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  in  general  work  with 
us  to  advance  a  solution  to  television 
violence  that  enables  the  public  «uid 
parents  in  particular  to  send  a  direct 
message  to  the  industry.  They,  and  not 
the  Government  nor  the  industry, 
should  have  the  ultimate  say  in  what 
should  and  should  not  be  on  television. 
The  V-chip  bill  is  a  means  to  give  con- 
sumers another  tool. 

In  recent  weeks  parts  of  the  tele- 
vision industry  have  responded  in  a 
positive  way  to  begin  to  address  the 
issue  of  violence  during  times  when 
children  are  watching. 

But  we  need  to  do  more,  and  the  V- 
chip  proposal,  as  well  as  the  television 
violence  report  card,  are  two  proposals 
that  will  make  a  difference. 
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CIVIL  WAR  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1994  as  "Civil  War  History 
Month." 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  had  a  longstanding  interest  in  and 
love  of  Civil  War  history.  I  believe  the 
Civil  War  was  the  most  momentous  and 
defining  event  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation.  The  suffering 
and  turmoil  of  the  conflict  forever 
changed  the  shape  and  character  of 
American  society.  As  Shelby  Foote. 
the  noted  Civil  War  historian,  said 
about  the  War.  "any  understanding  of 
this  nation  has  to  be  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  very 
necessary  if  you're  going  to  understand 
the  American  character  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,  to  learn  about  this  enor- 
mous catastrophe  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  the  crossroads  of  our 
being  and  it  was  a  hell  of  a  cross- 
roads." 

Because  I  cherish  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  believe  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  educate  our  citizens  about  it. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  will  help  heighten  our  under- 
standing and  interest  in  the  Civil  War. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
important  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  Joint  Resolution  161 

Whereas  the  period  of  American  history 
known  as  "The  Civil  War"  is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  significant  land- 
mark eras  in  our  nation's  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuous  growth  of  public 
awareness  of  -and  interest  in  the  Civil  War 
period  remains  an  integral  part  of  America's 
cultural  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  study,  preservation,  and  in- 
terpretation of  literature  and  sites  associ- 
ated with  this  period  is  imbedded  in  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  heritage  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas,  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  oc- 
curred in  April  1861  with  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  effective  ending  of  The  Civil  War  oc- 
curred in  April  1865  with  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomattox. 
Virginia,  making  April  the  most  important 
month  of  the  year  in  Civil  War  History;  and 

Whereas,  the  heritage  of  The  Civil  War  de- 
serves the  attention  and  respect  of  all  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  April  1994  is 
designated  as  "Civil  War  History  Month." 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.J.  Res.  161.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1994.  as  "Civil  War  His- 
tory Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs. 


Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 
for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
359,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Conrad),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoNCiNi),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLINGS),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  RiEGLE).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Faircloth)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1359,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  require  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  food  stamp  coupons. 

S.  1458 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1458,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  estab- 
lish time  limitations  on  certain  civil 
actions  against  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1525 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1525.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  offered  in  our  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

S.  1696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698.  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  on 
certain  rural  regulated  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1733.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  investment 
through  a  United  States  regulated  in- 
vestment company  comparable  to  the 
tax  treatment  for  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment and  investment  through  a  foreign 
mutual  fund. 

senate  joint  resolution  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Wofford].  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
90,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 


achievements  of  radio  amateurs,  and  to 
establish  support  for  such  amateurs  as 
national  policy. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  24,  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  criminal  prosecution  of  persons 
committing  crimes  against  humanity, 
including  participation  in  mass  rapes, 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LUGAR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  64.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
increasing  the  effective  rate  of  tax- 
ation by  lowering  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption would  devastate  homeowners, 
farmers,  and  small  business  owners, 
further  hindering  the  creation  of  jobs 
and  economic  growth. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


LOTT  (AND  HELMS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1315 

Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  related  agen- 
cies, to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of 
international  broadcasting  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  82.  after  line  23.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  170B.  PROHIBrnON  ON  SECUIUTY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  COUNTRIES  THAT  CON- 
SISTENTLY OPPOSE  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  POSmON  IN  THE  UNITED 
NA-nONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Security  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  to  a  country  that  consist- 
ently opposed  the  United  States  position  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  during 
the  most  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

(b)  Change  in  Government.— If— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  leadership  and 
policies  of  the  government  of  a  country  to 
which  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  believes  that  because  of 
that  change  the  government  of  that  country 
will  no  longer  consistently  oppose  the  United 
States  position  in  the  General  Assembly. 

the  Secretary  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  that  the  Congress  enact  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  prohibition  for  that  country. 
Any  such  exemption  shall  be  effective  only 
until  submission  of  the  next  report  under 
section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.  Any 
request  for  such  an  exemption  shall  be  ac- 
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companled  by  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
the  Secretary's  determination  and  belief. 

(c)  Waiver  AuTHORm-.— The  Secretary  of 
State  may  waive  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  despite  the 
United  Nations  voting  pattern  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance to  that  country  is  necessary  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(d)  DEFINITIONS.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "consistently  opposed  the 
United  States  position"  means  that  the 
country's  votes  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  coincided  with  the  United 
States  position  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
time,  using  for  this  purpose  the  overall  per- 
centage-of-voting  coincidences  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991; 

(2)  the  term  "most  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly"  means  the  most  recently 
completed  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  which  overall  percentage-of-vot- 
ing  coincidences  is  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cent report  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991:  and 

(3)  the  term  "security  assistance"  means 
assistance  under— 

(A)  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund), 

(B)  chapter  5  of  part  n  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  International  military  education  and 
training),  or 

(C)  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act, 

except  that  the  term  does  not  Include  nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect upon  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991,  that  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  March  31,  1994. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1316 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1315  proposed  by  Mr. 
LOTT  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word,  and  insert: 

170B.  PROHIBrnON  ON  SECURITV  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  COUNTRIES  THAT  CONSIST- 
ENTLY OPPOSE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
POSITION  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(a)  Prohibition.- Security  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  to  a  country  that  consist- 
ently opposed  the  United  States  position  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  during 
the  most  recent  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

(b)  Change  in  Government.— If— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  leadership  and 
policies  of  the  government  of  a  country  to 
which  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  believes  that  because  of 
that  change  the  government  of  that  country 
will  no  longer  consistently  oppose  the  United 
States  position  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Secretary  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  that  the  Congress  enact  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  prohibition  for  that  country. 


Any  such  exemption  shall  be  effective  only 
until  submission  of  the  next  report  under 
section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.  Any 
request  for  such  an  exemption  shall  be  ac- 
com.panied  by  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
the  Secretary's  determination  and  belief. 

(c)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
State  may  waive  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)  if  the  Secretary  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  despite  the 
United  Nations  voting  pattern  of  a  particu- 
lar country,  the  provision  of  security  assist- 
ance to  that  country  is  necessary  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section- 

(1)  the  term  "consistently  opposed  the 
United  States  position"  means  that  the 
country's  votes  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  coincided  with  the  United 
States  position  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
time,  using  for  this  purpose  the  overall  per- 
cent-age-of-voting  coincidences  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991: 

(2)  the  term  "most  recent  session  of  the 
General  Assembly"  means  the  most  recently 
completed  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  which  overall  percentage-of-vot- 
Ing  coincidences  Is  set  forth  In  the  most  re- 
cent report  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  406  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991:  and 

(3)  the  term  "security  assistance"  means 
assistance  under— 

(A)  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund), 

(B)  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  International  military  education  and 
training),  or 

(C)  the  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" account  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act, 

except  that  the  term  does  not  include  nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect upon  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  pursuant  to  section  406  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991,  that  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  March  31,  1994. 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NOS,  1317-1318 

Mr.  COHEN  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

amendment  No.  1317 
On  page  179.  after  line  6,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  MIUTARY  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  THE  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET 
UNION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  July  1, 
1994,  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
including  elements  purportedly  operating 
outside  the  chain  of  command  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Russian  Federation,  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Russian  Federation  and,  spe- 
cifically, in  the  other  independent  states 
that  were  a  part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

(b>  Content  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  types 
of  Russian  armed  forces  deployed  In  each  of 


the  other  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  and  a 
summary  of  their  operations  and  activities 
since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  De- 
cember 1991: 

(2)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  involve- 
ment of  Russian  armed  forces  in  conflicts  in 
or  involving  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia. 
Moldova,  and  Tajikistan,  including  support 
provided  directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or 
more  parties  to  these  conflicts; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives  of  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties discussed  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  of 
the  strategic  objectives  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration in  its  relations  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States: 

(4)  an  assessment  of  other  significant  ac- 
tions, including  political  and  economic, 
taken  by  the  Russian  Federation  to  Influ- 
ence the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  in 
pursuit  of  its  strategic  objectives:  and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  new  Russian  military 
doctrine  adopted  by  President  Yeltsin  on  No- 
vember 2,  1993,  with  particular  regard  to  its 
Implications  for  Russian  policy  toward  the 
other  independent  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  "the  other  Independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union"  means  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Belarus,  Georgia,  Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Moldova,  Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan,  Ukraine,  and  Uzbekistan;  and 

(2)  "the  Baltic  States"  means  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia. 

Amendment  No.  1318 
On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 

SEC, .  POLICY  REGARDING  GERMAN  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  for  more  than  four  decades  following 
the  Second  World  War,  Germany  was  a  di- 
vided nation; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  September 
7,  1949.  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
on  October  7,  1949,  the  Four  Allied  Powers  re- 
tained rights  and  responsibilities  for  Ger- 
many as  a  whole; 

(3)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ac- 
ceded to  the  United  Nations  Charter  without 
reservation,  "accept[ing]  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  .  .  .  and  solemnly 
undertak[ing]  to  carry  them  out",  and  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  26,  1973; 

(4)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  did  not  alter 
Germany's  division  nor  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Allied 
Powers  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(5)  these  circumstances  created  impedi- 
ments to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
fulfilling  all  obligations  undertaken  upon  its 
accession  to  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

(6)  Germany  was  unified  within  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  October  3.  1990; 

(7)  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Final 
Settlement  With  Respect  to  Germany  on 
March  4.  1991.  the  unified  Germany  assumed 
its  place  in  the  community  of  nations  as  a 
fully  sovereign  national  state; 

(8)  German  unification  and  attainment  of 
full  sovereignty  and  the  Federal  Republic's 
history  of  more  than  four  decades  of  democ- 
racy have  removed  impediments  that  have 
prevented  its  full  participation  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 


(9)  international  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations  are 
becoming  increasingly  Important  for  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security: 

(10)  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  called  for  the 
"full  participation  of  Germany  in  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  meas- 
ures": 

(11)  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
ministerial  session  on  June  4.  1992,  and  De- 
cember 17.  1992.  stated  the  preparedness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  "support,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  our 
own  procedures,  peacekeeping  activities 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe"  and 
"peacekeeping  operations  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council"; 

(12)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  par- 
ticipated in  these  North  Atlantic  Council 
meetings  and  fully  associated  itself  with  the 
resulting  communiques; 

(13)  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU) 
Ministerial  Council,  in  the  Petersberg  Dec- 
laration adopted  June  19.  1992.  declared  that 
"As  the  WEU  develops  its  operational  capa- 
bilities in  accordance  with  the  Maastricht 
Declaration,  we  are  prepared  to  support,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
our  own  procedures,  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  conflict-prevention  and  crisis-man- 
agement measures,  including  peacekeeping 
activities  of  the  CSCE  or  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council": 

(14)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pre- 
sided over  this  Western  European  Union  Min- 
isterial Council  meeting  and  fully  associated 
itself  with  the  Petersberg  Declaration; 

(15)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  by 
virtue  of  its  political,  economical  and  mili- 
tary status  and  potential,  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  future  International  efforts  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security; 

(16)  Germany  is  currently  engaged  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  proper  role  for  the  German  mili- 
tary in  the  international  community  and,  in 
this  regard,  on  how  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Republic's  Basis  Law  that 
govern  German  military  activities; 

(17)  one  important  element  in  the  German 
debate  is  the  attitude  of  the  international 
community  toward  full  German  participa- 
tion in  International  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  operations; 

(18)  it  is.  therefore,  appropriate  for  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national community  and  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  to  express  its  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  such  German  participation;  and 

(19)  distinctions  between  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  measures 
are  becoming  blurred,  making  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  such  measures  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  an  appropriate  response  under  current 
circumstances  to  Germany's  past  would  be 
for  Germany  to  participate  fully  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  strongly  encour- 
age Germany,  in  light  of  its  Increasing  polit- 
ical and  economic  influence,  its  successful 
integration  into  international  Institutions, 
and  Its  commitments  to  peace  and  demo- 
cratic Ideals,  to  assume  full  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  international  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking  and  peace-enforcing  operations 


and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  with  re- 
gard to  its  constitution  law  and  policy  and 
its  military  capabilities  so  as  to  enable  the 
full  and  active  participation  of  Germany  in 
such  operations. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1319 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    714.    PROHISmON    ON    ASSISTANCE    TO 
COUNTRIES  EXPROPRIATING 

UNITED  STATES  PROPERTY. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  as  amended,  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  or  the  Support  for  East  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  Act  may  be  provided  to  a 
country  (other  than  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (c)  whose  government  (or  any 
agency  or  instrument  thereof) — 

(1)  has  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  any  United  States  person. 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  im- 
position of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions) which  has  the  effect  of  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of  any 
United  States  person,  and 

(2)  has  not.  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (b).  returned  the  property  or  pro- 
vided adequate  and  effective  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
as  required  by  international  law. 

(3)  the  President  may  waive  the  prohibi- 
tion in  section  (a)  if  he  determines  and  so  no- 
tifies Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Such  determination  must  be 
made  on  a  country  by  country  basis  every  180 
days. 

(b)  Extended  Period  for  Compensation  in 
THE  Case  of  Newly  Elected  Democratic 
Governments.— In  the  case  of  a  democrat- 
ically elected  foreign  government  that  had 
been  a  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  action  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  3-year  period  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the 
democratically  elected  government. 

(c)  Excepted  Countries  and  Terri- 
tories.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  established  by  international  man- 
date through  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
territory  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  180  days  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  containing  the  following: 

(DA  list  of  all  countries  in  which  a  United 
States  person  has  an  outstanding  expropria- 
tions claim. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  per- 
sons against  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim 
has  been  outstanding. 

(4)  All  efforts  made  on  a  case  by  caise  basis 
by  the  United  States  government,  any  inter- 
national organization,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  expropriation  claim  has  been 
made,  to  return  the  property  or  provide  ade- 
quate and  effective  compensation  for  such 
property. 


(e)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
a  United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  at  least  50  percent 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1320 

Mr.  Helms  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  19.  strike  out  "20"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Beginning  on  page  32.  strike  out  line  21  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  33. 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  34.  line  19,  strike  out  "(20)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  34,  line  22.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  35.  line  5,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 


GLENN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1321 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  Mr.  Kerrey)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  title; 

■nxLE . —nuclear  proliferation 

PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994". 

Subtitle  A— Reporting  on  Nuclear  Exports 
SEC. 11.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3281(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  implementation  of 
nuclear  and  nuclear-related  dual-use  export 
controls  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in- 
cluding a  summary  by  type  of  commodity 
and  destination  of— 

"(A)  all  transactions  for  which— 

"(1)  an  export  license  was  issued  for  any 
good  controlled  under  section  309(c)  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978; 

"(11)  an  export  license  was  issued  under 
section  109  b.  of  the  1954  Act; 

"(ill)  approvals  were  issued  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979.  or  section 
109  b.(3)  of  the  1954  Act.  for  the  retransfer  of 
any  Item,  technical  data,  component,  or  sub- 
stance; or 

"(iv)  authorizations  were  made  as  required 
by  section  57  b.(2)  of  the  1954  Act  to  engage, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of 
special  nuclear  material; 

"(B)  each  Instance  in  which— 

"(1)  a  sanction  has  been  imposed  under  sec- 
tion   21(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 

Prevention  Act  of  1994.  section  1002(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  or  section  601 
or  602  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Improvement  Act  of  1991; 

"(il)  sales  or  leases  have  been  denied  under 
section  3(f)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
or  transactions  prohibited  by  reason  of  acts 
relating  to  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  as  described  in  section  40(d)  of  that 
Act; 
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"(111)  a  sanction  has  not  been  Imposed  by 

reason  of  section  21(cK2)  of  the  Nuclear 

Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994  or  the 
Imposition  of  a  sanction  has  been  delayed 
under  section  1002(b)(4)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  or 

"(Iv)  a  waiver  of  a  sanction  has  been  made 
under— 

"(I)  section  21(f)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994, 

"(II)  section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  or  paragraph  (5)  or  (6)(B)  of 
section  1002(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

"(ni)  section  605  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of 
1991; 

"(IV)  section  40(g)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  40(d)  of  that  Act,  or 

"(V)  section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  section  620E  of 
that  Act  or  section  3(f),  the  last  sentence  of 
section  40(d),  or  1002(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  progress  of  those  Independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  are 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  of  the  Baltic 
states  towards  achieving  the  objective  of  ap- 
plying full  scope  safeguards  to  all  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
Portions  of  the  information  required  by 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  submitted  in  classified 
form,  as  necessary.  Any  such  Information 
that  may  not  be  published  or  disclosed  under 
section  12(c)(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  shall  be  submitted  as  confiden- 
tial.". 

Subtitie  B — Sanction  for  Nuclear        ' 
Proliferation 
SEC. 21.  IMPOSITION  OF  SANCTION. 

(a)  DETERMINATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)(2),  the  President  shall  Impose  the 
sanction  described  in  subsection  (c)  if  the 
President  determines  in  writing  that  a  for- 
eign person  or  a  United  States  person,  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  has 
materially  and  with  requisite  knowledge 
contributed— 

(A)  through  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  any  goods  or  technology  that  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or 

(B)  through  the  export  from  any  other 
country  of  any  goods  or  technology  that 
would  be.  if  they  were  exported  from  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States, 

to  the  efforts  by  any  individual,  group,  or 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  to  acquire 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  or  to 
use,  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  nuclear  explosive  device. 

(2)  Persons  aoainst  which  the  sanction  is 
TO  be  imposed.— The  sanction  shall  be  im- 
posed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  on— 

(A)  the  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
makes  the  determination  described  in  that 
paragraph; 

(B)  any  successor  entity  to  that  foreign 
person  or  United  States  person; 

(C)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person  that  is  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that 
person  if  that  parent  or  subsidiary  materi- 
ally and  with  requisite  knowledge  assisted  In 
the  activities  which  were  the  basis  of  that 
determination;  and 

(D)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person  that  is  an  affiliate  of  that  person  if 
that  affiliate  materially  and  with  requisite 
knowledge  assisted  in  the  activities  which 


were  the  basis  of  that  determination  and  if 
that  affiliate  is  controlled  in  fact  by  that 
foreign  person. 

(3)  Other  sanctions  available.— The  sanc- 
tions which  are  required  to  be  imposed  for 
activities  described  in  this  subsection  are  in 
addition  to  any  other  sanction  which  may  be 
imposed  for  the  same  activities  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(4)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "requisite  knowledge" 
means  situations  in  which  a  person  "knows", 
as  "knowing"  is  defined  in  section  104  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15 
U.S.C.  78dd-2). 

(b)  Consultation  With  and  Actions  by 
Foreign  government  of  Jurisdiction.— 

(1)  Consultations.— If  the  President 
makes  a  determination  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  per- 
son, the  Congress  urges  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate consultations  immediately  with  the 
government  with  primary  jurisdiction  over 
that  foreign  person  with  respect  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  sanction  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Actions  by  government  of  jurisdic- 
tion.— In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  that  government,  the  President  may 
delay  imposition  of  the  sanction  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  up  to  90  days.  Following 
these  consultations,  the  President  shall  im- 
pose the  sanction  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
gress that  that  government  has  taken  spe- 
cific and  effective  actions.  Including  appro- 
priate penalties,  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  the  foreign  person  in  the  activities 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1).  The  President 
may  delay  the  imposition  of  the  sanction  for 
up  to  an  additional  90  days  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  consultations  with  the 
appropriate  government  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  basis  for  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that 
such  government  has  taken  specific  correc- 
tive actions. 

(c)  Sanction.— 

(1)  Description  of  sanction.— The  sanc- 
tion to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  are.  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  that  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  procure,  or  enter  into 
any  contract  for  the  procurement  of.  any 
goods  or  services  from  any  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2). 

(2)  Exceptions.— The  President  shall  not 
be  required  to  apply  or  maintain  the  sanc- 
tion under  this  section — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

(I)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  require- 
ments essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States; 

(II)  if  the  President  determines  in  writing 
that  the  person  or  other  entity  to  which  the 
sanction  would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole 
source  supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or 
services,  that  the  defense  articles  or  services 
are  essential,  and  that  alternative  sources 
are  not  readily  or  reasonably  available;  or 


(111)  if  the  President  determines  in  writing 
that  such  articles  or  services  are  essential  to 
the  national  security  under  defense  co- 
production  agreements; 

(B)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  intention 
to  impose  the  sanction; 

(C)to— 

(I)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to 
United  States  products  or  production; 

(II)  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  products  or 
production;  or 

(ill)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

(D)  to  Information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  produc- 
tion; or 

(E)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

(d)  Advisory  Opinions.— Upon  the  request 
of  any  person,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
issue  in  writing  an  advisory  opinion  to  that 
person  as  to  whether  a  proposed  activity  by 
that  person  would  subject  that  person  to  the 
sanction  under  this  section.  Any  person  who 
relies  in  good  faith  on  such  an  advisory  opin- 
ion which  states  that  the  proposed  activity 
would  not  subject  a  person  to  such  sanction, 
and  any  person  who  thereafter  engages  in 
such  activity,  may  not  be  made  subject  to 
such  sanction  on  account  of  such  activity. 

(e)  Termination  of  the  Sanction.— The 
sanction  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months 
following  the  Imposition  of  the  sanction  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  in  writing 
to  the  Congress  that^- 

(1)  reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
foreign  person  or  United  States  person  with 
respect  to  which  the  determination  was 
made  under  subsection  (a)(1)  has  ceased  to 
aid  or  abet  any  individual,  group,  or  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state  in  its  efforts  to  acquire 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  or 
any  nuclear  explosive  device,  as  described  In 
that  subsection;  and 

(2)  the  President  has  received  reliable  as- 
surances from  the  foreign  person  or  United 
States  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  such 
person  will  not,  in  the  future,  aid  or  abet  any 
individual,  group,  or  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  in  Its  efforts  to  acquire  unsafeguarded 
special  nuclear  material  or  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device,  as  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1). 

(f)  Waiver.— 

(1)  Criterion  for  waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  the  sanction 
Imposed  on  any  person  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, after  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  that  sanction 
was  imposed  on  that  person,  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  the  continued  imposition  of 
the  sanction  would  have  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect on  vital  United  States  interests. 

(2)  Notification  of  and  report  to  con- 
gress.—If  the  President  decides  to  exercise 
the  waiver  authority  provided  in  paragraph 
(1),  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Con- 
gress not  less  than  20  days  before  the  waiver 
takes  effect.  Such  notification  shall  Include 
a  report  fully  articulating  the  rationale  and 
circumstances  which  led  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise the  waiver  authority. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means— 


(A)  an  individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  to  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
nongovernment  entity  which  Is  created  or 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  which  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  person" 
means — 

(A)  an  Individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  to  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  en- 
tity which  is  not  a  foreign  person. 

SEC. 22.  EUGmiLITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  arms  export  Con- 
trol Act.— <1)  Section  3  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2753)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  No  sales  or  leases  shall  be  made  to  any 
country  that  the  President  has  determined  is 
in  material  breach  of  its  binding  commit- 
ments to  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national treaties  or  agreements  concerning 
the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices (as  defined  in  section  30(3)  of  the 

Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994) 
and  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material 
(as  defined  in  section 30(6)  of  that  Act).". 

(2)  Section  40  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2780)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (d).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  such  acts  shall  Include  all 
activities  that  the  Secretary  determines 
willfully  aid  or  abet  the  international  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  explosive  devices  to  in- 
dividuals or  groups  or  willfully  aid  or  abet 
an  individual  or  groups  in  acquiring 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material."; 
and 

(B)  In  subsection  (1>— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(11)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  the  term  'nuclear  explosive  device"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
30(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1994;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'unsafeguarded  special  nu- 
clear material'  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section 30(6)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance ACT  of  1961.— 

(1)  Notwlthsunding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Presidential  Determination  No.  82-7  of 
February  10.  1982.  made  pursuant  to  section 
670(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  grounds  for  the  prohibition  of 
assistance  under  section  1002(a)(1)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  arising  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2375(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  President  may  waive  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  1001  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  with  respect  to  any  grounds  for  the 
prohibition  of  assistance  under  that  section 
arising  before  the  effective  date  of  subtitle  B 
of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act 
of  1994  to  provide  assistance  to  Pakistan  if 
he  determines  that  to  do  so  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.   2S.   ROLE   OF   INTERNATIONAL   FINAN- 
CIAL iNSTmrnoNa 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  Instruct  the  United  States  ex- 
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ecutlve  director  to  each  of  the  International 
financial  institutions  described  in  section 
701(a)  of  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  (22  U.S.C.  262d(a))  to  use  the  voice 
and  vote  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  any 
direct  or  indirect  use  of  the  institution's 
funds  to  promote  the  acquisition  of 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  or 
the  development,  stockpiling,  or  use  of  any 
nuclear  explosive  device  by  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state. 

(b)  Duties  of  United  States  Executive 
DIRECTORS.— Section  701(b)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  262d(b)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  whether  the  recipient  country— 

"(A)  is  seeking  to  acquire  unsafeguarded 
special  nuclear  material  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion   30(6)  of  the  Nuclear  I»rollferation 

Prevention  Act  of  1994)  or  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive device  (as  defined  in  section 30(3)  of 

that  Act); 

"(B)  is  not  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on 
Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons;  or 

"(C)  has  detonated  a  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice; and". 

SEC.  24.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSLTIANCE  CORPORATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1891. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— SANCTIONS  ON  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

"SEC.  601.  PRESIDENTIAL  DETERMINATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  prohibitions  in  sec- 
tion 603  shall  be  imposed  on  a  financial  insti- 
tution if  the  President  determines  in  writing 
that  such  financial  Institution,  on  or  after 
the  date  which  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  has  materially  and 
with  requisite  knowledge  contributed, 
through  provision  of  financing  or  other  serv- 
ices, to  the  efforts  by  any  individual,  group, 
or  non-nuclear-weapon  state  to  acquire 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  or  to 
use.  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  nuclear  explosive  device,  as 
these  standards  and  terms  would  be  applied 
under  section  21(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994. 

"(b)  Presidential  Order.— whenever  the 
President  makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  financial  insti- 
tution, the  President  shall  issue  an  order 
specifying  a  date  within  180  days  after  such 
determination  on  which  the  prohibitions  in 
section  603  shall  begin  to  apply  to  such  insti- 
tution. 

"SEC.  602.  ADDITIONAL  ENTITIES  AGAINST 
WHICH  SANCTIONS  ARE  TO  BE  IM- 
POSED. 

"The  prohibitions  described  in  section  603 
shall  also  be  imposed,  pursuant  to  section 
601,  on— 

"(1)  any  successor  entity  to  the  financial 
institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  under  section 
601(a); 

"(2)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person  that  is  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that 
financial  institution  if  that  parent  or  sub- 
sidiary materially  and  with  requisite  knowl- 
edge assisted  in  the  activities  which  were  the 
basis  of  that  determination;  and 

"(3)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person  that  is  an  affiliate  of  that  financial 
institution  if  that  affiliate  materially  and 
with  requisite  knowledge  assisted  In  the  ac- 
tivities which  were  the  basis  of  such  deter- 
mination and  If  that  affiliate  is  controlled  in 
fact  by  that  financial  institution. 


-SEC.  603.  PROmBinONS. 

"The  following  prohibitions  shall  apply  to 
a  financial  institution  with  respect  to  which 
a  determination  Is  made  under  section  601(a) 
and  to  the  entities  described  In  section  602: 

"(1)  Ban  on  dealings  in  government  n- 
nance.— 

"(A)  Designation  as  primary  dealer.— 
Neither  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  nor  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  may  designate,  or  permit 
the  continuation  of  any  prior  designation  of, 
such  financial  institution  or  any  such  entity 
as  a  primary  dealer  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment debt  instruments. 

"(B)  Government  funds.— Such  financial 
institution  or  any  such  entity  shall  not  serve 
as  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
serve  as  repository  for  United  States  Govern- 
ment funds. 

"(2)  Restrictions  on  operations.— Such  fi- 
nancial institution  or  any  such  entity  shall 
not.  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(A)  commence  any  line  of  business  In  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  not  engaged  as 
of  the  date  of  the  determination;  or 

"(B)  conduct  business  from  any  location  in 
the  United  States  at  which  it  did  not  con- 
duct business  as  of  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination. 

-SEC.   604.   CONDITIONS  AND   TERMINATION   OF 
SANCTIONS. 

"The  same  requirements  for  consultation 
with  the  foreign  government  of  jurisdiction, 
where  appropriate,  and  for  termination  of 
sanctions  shall  apply  under  this  title  as  are 
provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (e),  respec- 
tively, of  section 21  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994. 

-SEC.  605.  WAIVER 

"The  President  may  waive  the  imposition 
of  any  prohibition  imposed  on  any  financial 
institution  or  other  entity  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601  or  602  If  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Imposition  of  such  prohibition  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  domestic  or  inter- 
national financial  system  or  on  domestic  or 
international  payments  systems. 
-SEC.  606.  DEFINI'nONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'financial  institution"  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  a  depository  institution,  including  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank; 

"(B)  a  securities  firm,  including  a  broker 
or  dealer; 

"(C)  an  insurance  company,  including  an 
agency  or  underwriter; 

"(D)  any  other  company  that  provides  pri- 
marily financial  services;  or 

"(E)  any  subsidiary  of  any  entity  described 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  (C),  or  (D); 

"(2)  the  term  'requisite  knowledge'  means 
situations  in  which  a  person  'knows',  as 
■knowing"  is  defined  in  section  104  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C. 
78dd-2);  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'foreign  person"  and  'United 
States  person'  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  21(g)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994.". 

SEC. 25.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

Section  2(b)(4)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(4))  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after  "device"" 
the  following:  "(as  defined  in  section 
30<3)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1994).  or  that  any  country  has 
willfully  aided  or  abetted  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  (as  defined  in  section 30(4) 

of  that  Act)  to  acquire  any  such  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device  or  to  acquire  unsafeguarded 
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special  nuclear  material  (as  deflned  In  sec- 
tion   30(6)  of  that  Act).". 

SEC.  as.  AMENDMXNT  TO  THE  ARMS  EXPORT 

CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

-CHAPTER  10— NUCLEAR 

NONPROUFERATION  CONTROLS 

*8EC.  1001.  NUCLEAR  ENRICHMENT  TRAN8FER& 

"(a)  PROHmmoNs;  Safeguards  and  Man- 
agement.—Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Forel^  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  or  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
ix>8e  of  providing  economic  assistance  (In- 
cluding assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961).  pro- 
viding military  assistance  or  grant  military 
education  and  training,  providing  assistance 
under  chapter  6  of  part  n  of  that  Act,  or  ex- 
tending military  credits  or  making  guaran- 
tees, to  any  country  which,  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 4,  19T7.  delivers  nuclear  enrichment 
equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to  any 
other  country,  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other 
country,  unless  before  such  delivery — 

"(1)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology. 
upon  delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices 
and  management  when  available;  and 

"(2)  the  recipient  country  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  place  all  such  equipment, 
materials,  technology,  and  all  nuclear  fuel 
and  facilities  In  such  country  under  the  safe- 
guards system  of  such  Agency. 

"(b)  Certification  by  President  of  Neces- 
smr  OF  Continued  Assistance;  Concurrent 
Resolution  of  Disapproval  by  Congress.— 
(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  furnish  assist- 
ance which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited 
under  such  subsection  if  he  determines  and 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that^ 

"(A)  the  termination  of  such  assistance 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  vital 
United  States  interests;  and 

"(B)  he  has  received  reliable  assurances 
that  the  country  in  question  will  not  acquire 
or  develop  nuclear  weapons  or  assist  other 
nations  in  doing  so. 

Such  certification  shall  set  forth  the  reasons 
supporting  such  determination  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

"(2)(A)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  the  certification  is  received  by 
the  Congress.  However,  if,  within  thirty  cal- 
endar days  after  receiving  this  certification, 
the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress  dis- 
approves the  furnishing  of  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  the  certification,  then  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  the  certification  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  and  all  deliveries  of  as- 
sistance furnished  under  the  authority  of 
that  certification  shall  be  suspended  imme- 
diately. 

"(B)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Elzport  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appro- 


priate committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

-SEC.  1002.  NUCLEAR  REPROCESSING  TRANS- 
FERS. ILLEGAL  EXPORTS  FOR  NU- 
CLEAR EXPLOSIVE  DEVICES,  TRANS- 
FERS OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE  DE- 
VICES, AND  .NUCLEAR  DETONA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Prohibitions  on  Assistance  to  Coun- 
tries Involved  in  Transfer  of  Nuclear  Re- 
processing Equipment.  Materials,  or  Tech- 
nology; Exceptions;  Procedures  applica- 
ble.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  or  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  economic  assistance  (in- 
cluding assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961),  pro- 
viding military  assistance  or  grant  military 
education  and  training,  providing  assistance 
under  chapter  6  of  part  n  of  that  Act,  or  ex- 
tending military  credits  or  making  guaran- 
tees, to  any  country  which  (A)  on  or  after 
August  4,  1977,  delivers  nuclear  reprocessing 
equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to  any 
other  country  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other 
country  (except  for  the  transfer  of  reprocess- 
ing technology  associated  with  the  Inves- 
tigation, under  international  evaluation  pro- 
grams in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates, of  technologies  which  are  alternatives 
to  pure  Plutonium  reprocessing),  or  (B)  is  a 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  which,  on  or  after 
August  8,  1985,  exports  illegally  (or  attempts 
to  export  illegally)  from  the  United  States 
any  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
which  would  contribute  significantly  to  the 
ability  of  such  country  to  manufacture  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  material,  equipment,  or  tech- 
nology was  to  be  used  by  such  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (B),  an  export  (or  at- 
tempted export)  by  a  person  who  is  an  agent 
of,  or  is  otherwise  acting  on  behalf  of  or  in 
the  interests  of,  a  country  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  export  (or  attempted  export)  by 
that  country. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  furnish  assistance  which  would  other- 
wise be  prohibited  under  that  paragraph  if  he 
determines  and  certifies  in  writing  during 
that  fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the 
termination  of  such  assistance  would  be  seri- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of  Unit- 
ed States  nonproliferation  objectives  or  oth- 
erwise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and 
security.  The  President  shall  transmit  with 
such  certification  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)(A)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  the  certification  is  received  by 
the  Congress.  However,  if,  within  30  calendar 
days  after  receiving  this  certification,  the 
Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress  dis- 
approves the  furnishing  of  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  the  certification,  then  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  the  certification  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  and  all  deliveries  of  as- 
sistance furnished  under  the  authority  of 
that  certification  shall  be  suspended  imme- 
diately. 

"(B)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  concurrent  resolu- 


tions under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion after  It  has  been  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  Prohibitions  on  Assistance  to  Coun- 
tries Involved  in  Transfer  or  use  of  Nu- 
clear explosive  Devices;  Exceptions;  Pro- 
cedures applicable.— <1)  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  In  the  event 
that  the  President  determines  that  any 
country,  after  the  effective  date  of  subtitle  B 
of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act 
of  1994— 

"(A)  transfers  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(B)  is  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  and  ei- 
ther— 

"(1)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

"(ii)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device, 

"(C)  transfers  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  any  design  information  or  component 
which  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
important  to,  and  known  by  the  transferring 
country  to  be  intended  by  the  recipient  state 
for  use  in,  the  development  or  manufacture 
of  any  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

"(D)  is  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  and  has 
sought  and  received  any  design  information 
or  component  which  is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  Important  to,  and  intended 
by  the  recipient  state  for  use  in,  the  develop- 
ment or  manufacture  of  any  nuclear  explo- 
sive device, 

then  the  President  shall  forthwith  report  in 
writing  his  determination  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  forthwith  impose  the  sanctions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  against  that  coun- 
try. 

"(2)  The  sanctions  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
terminate  assistance  to  that  country  under 
this  Act,  except  for  humanitarian  assistance 
or  food  or  other  agricultural  commodities. 

"(B)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
terminate — 

"(1)  sales  to  that  country  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  or  design  and  construction 
services,  and 

"(11)  licenses  for  the  export  to  that  country 
of  any  item  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
List. 

"(C)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
terminate  all  foreign  military  financing  for 
that  country  under  this  Act. 

"(D)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
deny  to  that  country  any  credit,  credit  guar- 
antees, or  other  financial  assistance  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  except  that 
the  sanction  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply— 

"(1)  to  any  transaction  subject  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (relating  to  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties), or 

"(11)  to  humanitarian  assistance. 

"(E)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
oppose,  in  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  262d),  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  fi- 
nancial or  technical  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try by  any  international  financial  institu- 
tion. 

"(F)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
prohibit  any  United  States  bank  from  mak- 
ing any  loan  or  providing  any  credit  to  the 
government  of  that  country,  except  for  loans 
or  credits  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  food 
or  other  agricultural  commodities. 

"(G)  The  authorities  of  section  6  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  shall  be  used 
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to  prohibit  exports  to  that  country  of  spe- 
cific goods  and  technology  (excluding  food 
and  other  agricultural  commodities),  except 
that  such  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  any 
transaction  subject  to  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (relating  to  congressional  oversight  of 
Intelligence  activities). 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'design  information'  means 
specific  information  that  relates  to  the  de- 
sign of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  and  that  is 
not  available  to  the  public;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'component'  means  a  specific 
component  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  President  may,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  30  days  of  continuous 
session,  delay  the  Imposition  of  sanctions 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  if 
the  President  first  transmits  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  a  certification  that  he 
has  determined  that  an  Immediate  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  on  that  country  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  more  than  one  such  cer- 
tification may  be  transmitted  for  a  country 
with  respect  to  the  same  detonation,  trans- 
fer, or  receipt  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(B)  If  the  President  transmits  a  certifi- 
cation to  the  Congress  under  subparagraph 
(A),  a  Joint  resolution  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver  author- 
ity of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall. 
If  Introduced  in  either  House  within  thiny 
days  of  continuous  session  after  the  Congress 
receives  this  certification,  be  considered  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
accordance  with  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  01  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  joint  resolutions 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  such  a  joint  resolution 
after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  ptiragraph,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  a  Joint  reso- 
lution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
having  received  on  a  certification  by  the 
President  under  section  670(b)(4)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to, 
the  Congress  hereby  authorizes  the  President 
to  exercise  the  waiver  authority  contained  in 
section  670(b)(5)  of  that  Act.",  with  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  certification  inserted  in  the 
first  blank  and  the  name  of  the  country  in- 
serted in  the  second  blank. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  res- 
olution under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  President  may  waive  any  sanc- 
tion which  would  otherwise  be  required 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  if  he  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  imposition  of  such  sanction 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion objectives  or  otherwise  Jeopardize  the 
common  defense  and  security.  The  President 
shall  transmit  with  such  certification  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons 
therefor. 


"(6)(A)  In  the  event  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  impose  sanctions  against  a  country 
under  paragraph  (1)(C)  or  (1)(D).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  forthwith  so  inform  such  country 
and  shall  impose  the  required  sanctions  be- 
ginning 30  days  after  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
unless,  and  to  the  extent  that,  there  is  en- 
acted during  the  30-day  period  a  law  prohib- 
iting the  Imposition  of  such  sanctions. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  sanctions  which  are  required  to 
be  imposed  against  a  country  under  para- 
graph (1)(C)  or  (1)(D)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  in  writing 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  application  of  such  sanctions  against 
such  country  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  vital  United  States  interests.  The 
President  shall  transmit  with  such  certifi- 
cation a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
reasons  therefor. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  any  period  of  time  in  which 
Congress  is  in  continuous  session. 

"(8)  The  President  may  not  delegate  or 
transfer  his  power,  authority,  or  discretion 
to  make  or  modify  determinations  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  'Non-Nuclear-Weapon  State"  de- 
fined.—As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"non-nuclear-weapon  state"  means  any 
country  which  is  not  a  nuclear-weapon  state, 
as  defined  in  Article  DCO)  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
"SEC.  1003.  DEFINITION  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE 
DEVICE. 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'nuclear 
explosive  device"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section 30(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994.'". 

(b)  Repeals.— Sections  669  and  670  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  References  in  Law.— Any  reference  In 
law  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  section  669  or  670  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  shall,  after  such  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  section  1001  or 
1002,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

SEC. 27.  REWARD. 

Section  36(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2708(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  For  puriwses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'act  of  international  terrorism'  in- 
cludes any  act  substantially  contributing  to 
the  acquisition  of  unsafeguarded  special  nu- 
clear material  (as  defined  in  section 30(6) 

of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act 
of  1994)  or  any  nuclear  explosive  device  (as 

defined  in  section 30(3)  of  that  Act)  by  an 

individual,    group,    or    non-nuclear-weapon 

state,  £is  defined  in  section 30(4)  of  that 

Act.". 

SEC. 28.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Content  of  ACDA  Annual  Report.— 
Section  51  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  as  inserted  by  this  Act,  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  ";  and": 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  a  discussion  of  any  material  non- 
compliance by  foreign  governments  with 
their  binding  commitments  to  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  (as  de- 
fined in  section 30(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994)  by  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  (as  defined  in  section 

30(4)  of  that  Act)  or  the  acquisition  by 

such  states  of  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 

material  (as  defined   In  section  30(6)  of 

that  Act).  Including — 

"(A)  a  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate 
military  significance  of  all  such  violations; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  compliance  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  those  commitments;  and 

"(C)  what  actions,  if  any.  the  President  has 
taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  any  na- 
tion committing  such  a  violation  into  com- 
pliance with  those  commitments.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Reporting  Consecutive  Noncompli- 
ance.—If  the  President  In  consecutive  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress  under  this 
section  reports  that  any  designated  nation  is 
not  in  full  compliance  with  its  binding  non- 
proliferation  commitments  to  the  United 
States,  then  the  President  shall  Include  In 
the  second  such  report  an  assessment  of 
what  actions  are  necessary  to  compensate 
for  such  violations."'. 

(b)  Reporting  on  Demarches.— (l)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
State  should.  In  the  course  of  Implementing 
Its  reporting  responsibilities  under  section 
602(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act 
of  1978,  include  a  summary  of  demarches  that 
the  United  States  has  issued  or  received 
from  foreign  governments  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities which  are  of  significance  from  the 
proliferation  standpoint. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"demarche"  means  any  official  communica- 
tion by  one  government  to  another,  by  writ- 
ten or  oral  means,  Intended  by  the  originat- 
ing government  to  express — 

(A)  a  concern  over  a  past,  present,  or  pos- 
sible future  action  or  activity  of  the  recipi- 
ent government,  or  of  a  person  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  government,  contributing 
to  the  global  spread  of  unsafeguarded  special 
nuclear  material  or  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices; 

(B)  a  request  for  the  recipient  government 
to  counter  such  action  or  activity;  or 

(C)  both  the  concern  and  request  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(c)  Repeal.— Section  52  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2592).  as 
in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEC. 2».  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  133  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2160c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"20  kilograms"  and  Inserting  "5  kilograms". 

SEC. 3a  DEFlNinONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "goods  or  technology"  means 
nuclear  materials  and  equipment  and  sen- 
sitive nuclear  technology  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  In  section  4  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
llferation Act  of  1978),  all  export  Items  des- 
ignated by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
of  1978,  and  all  technical  assistance  requiring 
authorization  under  section  57  b.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954; 
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(2)  the  term  "IAEA  safeguards"  means  the 
safeguards  set  forth  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  country  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  authorized  by  Ar- 
ticle III(AM5)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "nuclear  explosive  device" 
means  any  device,  whether  assembled  or  dis- 
assembled, that  is  designed  to  produce  an  in- 
stantaneous release  of  an  amount  of  nuclear 
energy  from  special  nuclear  material  that  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  energy  that 
would  be  released  from  the  detonation  of  one 
pound  of  trinitrotoluene  (TNT); 

(4)  the  term  "non-nuclear-weapon  state" 
means  any  country  which  is  not  a  nuclear- 
weapon  state,  as  defined  by  Article  IX  (3)  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  signed  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow  on  July  1,  1968; 

(5)  the  term  "special  nuclear  material"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  11 
aa.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2014aa);  and 

(6)  the  term  "unsafeguarded  special  nu- 
clear material"  means  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial which  is  held  in  violation  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards or  not  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards 
(excluding  any  quantity  of  material  that 
could,  if  it  were  exported  from  the  United 
States,  be  exported  under  a  general  license 
issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion). 

SEC. 31.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subtitle,  shall 
take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  C — International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency 

SEC 41.  BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  INI- 
TIATIVES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order 
to  maintain  and  enhance  international  con- 
fidence In  the  effectiveness  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards and  in  other  multilateral  undertak- 
ings to  halt  the  global  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  United  States  should  seek 
to  negotiate  with  other  nations  and  groups 
of  nations,  including  the  IAEA  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,  to — 

(1)  build  international  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  nuclear  supply  relationships  must 
require  purchasing  nations  to  agree  to  full- 
scope  international  safeguards; 

(2)  encourage  each  nuclear-weapon  state 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  its  own  pro- 
cedures for  declassifying  information  relat- 
ing to  the  design  or  production  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  and  to  investigate  any  meas- 
ures that  would  reduce  the  risk  of  such  infor- 
mation contributing  to  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation; 

(3)  encourage  the  deferral  of  efforts  to 
produce  weapons-grade  nuclear  material  for 
large-scale  commercial  uses  until  such  time 
as  safeguards  are  developed  that  can  detect, 
on  a  timely  and  reliable  basis,  the  diversion 
of  significant  quantities  of  such  material  for 
nuclear  explosive  purposes; 

(4)  pursue  greater  financial  support  for  the 
implementation  and  improvement  of  safe- 
guards from  all  IAEA  member  nations  with 
significant  nuclear  programs,  particularly 
from  those  nations  that  are  currently  using 
or  planning  to  use  weapons-grade  nuclear 
material  for  commercial  purposes; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  timely  payment  of  an- 
nual financial  contributions  by  all  members 
of  the  IAEA,  including  the  United  States; 

(6)  pursue  a  prohibition  on  international 
commerce  in  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
use  in  research  reactors  while  encouraging 


multilateral  cooperation  to  develop  and  to 
use  low-enriched  alternative  nuclear  fuels; 

(7)  oppose  efforts  by  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  develop  or  use  unsafeguarded  nu- 
clear fuels  for  purposes  of  naval  propulsion; 

(8)  pursue  an  international  open  skies  ar- 
rangement that  would  authorize  the  IAEA  to 
operate  surveillance  aircraft  and  would  fa- 
cilitate IAEA  access  to  satellite  information 
for  safeguards  verification  purposes; 

(9)  develop  an  institutional  means  for 
IAEA  member  nations  to  share  intelligence 
material  with  the  IAEA  on  possible  safe- 
guards violations  without  compromising  na- 
tional security  or  intelligence  sources  or 
methods; 

(10)  require  any  exporter  of  a  sensitive  nu- 
clear facility  or  sensitive  nuclear  technology 
to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  to  notify  the 
IAEA  prior  to  export  and  to  require  safe- 
guards over  that  facility  or  technology,  re- 
gardless of  its  destination;  and 

(11)  seek  agreement  among  the  parties  to 
the  Treaty  to  apply  IAEA  safeguards  in  per- 
petuity and  to  establish  new  limits  on  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty. 

SEC. 42.  IAEA  INTERNAL  REFORMS. 

In  order  to  promote  the  early  adoption  of 
reforms  in  the  implementation  of  the  safe- 
guards responsibilities  of  the  IAEA,  the  Con- 
gress urges  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations,  includ- 
ing the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Nu- 
clear Suppliers  Group,  to — 

(1)  Improve  the  access  of  the  IAEA  within 
nuclear  facilities  that  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing, processing,  or  fabricating  special  nu- 
clear material  suitable  for  use  in  a  nuclear 
explosive  device; 

(2)(A)  facilitate  the  IAEA's  efforts  to  meet 
and  to  maintain  its  own  goals  for  detecting 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment, giving  particular  attention  to  facili- 
ties in  which  there  are  bulk  quantities  of 
Plutonium;  and 

(B)  if  it  is  not  technically  feasible  for  the 
IAEA  to  meet  those  detection  goals  in  a  par- 
ticular facility,  require  the  IAEA  to  declare 
publicly  that  it  is  unable  to  do  so; 

(3)  enable  the  lAElA  to  issue  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  safeguards  procedures,  to  pay  re- 
wards for  information  on  possible  safeguards 
violations,  and  to  establish  a  "hot  line"  for 
the  reporting  of  such  violations  and  other  il- 
licit uses  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  material; 

(4)  establish  safeguards  at  facilities  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  equipment  or 
material  that  is  especially  designated  or  pre- 
pared for  the  processing,  use,  or  production 
of  special  fissionable  material  or,  in  the  case 
of  non-nuclear-weapon  states,  of  any  nuclear 
explosive  device; 

(5)  establish  safeguards  over  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  facili- 
ties; 

(6)  Implement  special  inspections  of 
undeclared  nuclear  facilities,  as  provided  for 
under  existing  safeguards  procedures,  and 
seek  authority  for  the  IAEA  to  conduct  chal- 
lenge inspections  on  demand  at  suspected 
nuclear  sites; 

(7)  expand  the  scope  of  safeguards  to  in- 
clude tritium,  uranium  concentrates,  and 
nuclear  waste  containing  special  fissionable 
material,  and  increase  the  scope  of  such  safe- 
guards on  heavy  water; 

(8)  revise  downward  the  IAEA's  official 
minimum  amounts  of  nuclear  material  ("sig- 
nificant quantity")  needed  to  make  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device  and  establish  these 
amounts  as  national  rather  than  facility 
standards: 

(9)  expand  the  use  of  full-time  resident 
IAEA  inspectors  at  sensitive  fuel  cycle  fa- 
clliUes; 


(10)  promote  the  use  of  near  real  time  ma- 
terial accountancy  in  the  conduct  of  safe- 
guards at  facilities  that  use,  produce,  or 
store  significant  quantities  of  special  fission- 
able material; 

(11)  develop  with  other  IAEA  member  na- 
tions an  agreement  on  procedures  to  expe- 
dite approvals  of  visa  applications  by  IAEA 
inspectors; 

(12)  provide  the  IAEA  the  additional  funds, 
technical  assistance,  and  political  support 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  goals  set  forth  in 
this  subsection;  and 

(13)  make  public  the  annual  safeguards  im- 
plementation report  of  the  IAEA,  establish- 
ing a  public  registry  of  commodities  in  inter- 
national nuclear  commerce,  including  dual- 
use  goods,  and  creating  a  public  repository  of 
current  nuclear  trade  control  laws,  agree- 
ments, regulations,  and  enforcement  and  ju- 
dicial actions  by  IAEA  member  nations. 

SEC. 43.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Report  Required.— The  President 
shall,  in  the  report  required  by  section  601(a) 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978, 
describe — 

(1)  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implement 
sections 41  and 42,  and 

(2)  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  encountered  in 
seeking  to  meet  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
sections 41  and 42. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— Each  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  describe — 

(1)  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  initia- 
tives that  the  President  has  taken  during 
the  period  since  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
pursuit  of  each  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
sections 41  and 42; 

(2)  any  obstacles  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  pursuit  of  those  initiatives; 

(3)  any  additional  Initiatives  that  have 
been  proposed  by  other  countries  or  inter- 
national organizations  to  strengthen  the  im- 
plementation of  IAEA  safeguards; 

(4)  all  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
sections 41  and 42; 

(5)  any  recommendations  of  the  President 
on  additional  measures  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  IAEA  safeguards;  and 

(6)  any  initiatives  that  the  President  plans 
to  take  in  support  of  each  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  sections 41  and 42. 

SEC. 44.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "highly  enriched  uranium" 
means  uranium  enriched  to  20  percent  or 
more  in  the  isotope  U-235; 

(2)  the  term  "IAEA"  means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "near  real  time  material  ac- 
countancy" means  a  method  of  accounting 
for  the  location,  quantity,  and  disposition  of 
special  fissionable  material  at  facilities  that 
store  or  process  such  material,  in  which  ver- 
ification of  peaceful  use  is  continuously 
achieved  by  means  of  frequent  physical  in- 
ventories and  the  use  of  in-process  instru- 
mentation; 

(4)  the  term  "special  fissionable  material" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  by  Article 
XX(1)  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  done  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  on  October  26, 
1956; 

(5)  the  term  "the  Treaty"  means  the  Trea- 
ty on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons, signed  at  Washington,  London,  and  Mos- 
cow on  July  1.  1968;  and 

(6)  the  terms  "IAEA  safeguards",  "non-nu- 
clear-weapon state",  "nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice", and  "special  nuclear  material"  have 
the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  section 
30  of  this  Act. 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1322 


Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  HATCH,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.    .  The  Congress  finds  that: 

1.  Israel  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  the  only  de- 
mocracy in  the  region; 

2.  On  May  14,  1948,  the  United  States  was 
the  first  country  to  accord  de  facto  recogni- 
tion to  Israel; 

3.  After  over  forty-six  years  of  independ- 
ence Israel  is  recognized  only  by  132  coun- 
tries around  the  world; 

4.  Forty-nine  countries  have  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel,  including  32  that  col- 
lectively receive  in  FY  94  over  $523  million  in 
U.S.  foreign  assistance; 

5.  China  and  India  recognized  the  state  of 
Israel  in  1992; 

6.  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state  and  sovereign 
entity  that  deserves  to  be  accorded  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition  by  members  of  the  inter- 
national community;  and 

7.  The  following  states  will  receive  direct 
and  indirect  U.S.  foreign  assistance  this  year 
and  have  failed  to  recognize  Israel:  Afghani- 
stan: Algeria;  Bahrain;  Bangladesh;  Bot- 
swana; Burundi.  Cape  Verde;  Chad;  Djibouti: 
Ghana;  Guinea;  Guinea-Bissau:  Indonesia; 
Jordan;  Laos;  Lebanon;  Madagascar; 
Maldives;  Mauritania:  Morocco;  Namibia: 
Niger:  Oman;  Pakistan;  Rwanda;  Senegal: 
Somalia;  Sri  Lanka;  Tanzania:  Tunisia; 
Uganda;  and  Yemen. 

Therefore.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  make  the 
issue  of  Israel's  diplomatic  status  a  priority 
and  urge  countries  that  receive  American  aid 
to  immediately  establish  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  state  of  Israel. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1323 
Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  PRESS- 
LER, Mr.   DOMENICI,   Mr.  NiCKLES,   Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 

D'AMATO,   Mr.   COVERDELL,   Mr.   GREGG, 

Mr.  GrORTON,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Durenberger)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  74,  strike  out  line  6  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  79. 

On  page  79,  line  19,  strike  out  "SEC.  170A. " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  167.". 

On  page  179,  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  Vni— PEACE  POWERS  ACT  OF  1994 
SECTION  801.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Pow- 
ers Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  803.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(1)  maintain  and  ensure  the  primacy  of 
United  States  national  security  interests 
with  respect  to  United  States  participation 
in  and  support  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities; 

(2)  strengthen  congressional  oversight  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  and 
other  United  Nations  activities; 

(3)  provide  for  advance  notification  to  the 
Congress  regarding  anticipated  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities; 


(4)  ensure  that  the  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties are  fair  and  equitable;  and 

(5)  otherwise  facilitate  coordination  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government  regarding  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  and  support  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

SEC.  803.  DEFINrnONS. 

(a)  Amendment.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional 
committees'  means  the  Conrunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities'  means  any  international  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or 
similar  activity  Involving  the  use  of  nation- 
als of  member  countries  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  is  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  under  chapter  VI  or  vn  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter.". 

(b)  Applicability  to  Nonamendatory  Pro- 
visions.—The  definitions  contained  in  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  also 
apply  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  that  do  not  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  804.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  PROPOSED 
UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
ACI'IVITIES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

at  least  15  days  before  any  vote  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  authorize  any  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity  or  any  other  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (In- 
cluding any  extension,  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  termination  of  any  previously  au- 
thorized United  Nations  peacekeeping  activ- 
ity or  other  action)  which  would  Involve  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  United  States  funds,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  a  notification  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  action.  This  notifica- 
tion shall  Include  a  description  of  any  antici- 
pated Involvement  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  a  cost  assessment  of  such  action  (In- 
cluding the  total  estimated  cost  and  the 
United  States  share  of  such  cost),  the  mis- 
sion and  objectives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  that  would  participate  in  such  action, 
the  duration  and  estimated  termination  date 
of  the  action,  and  the  source  of  funding  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
action  (whether  in  an  annual  budget  request, 
reprogramming  notification,  a  budget 
amendment,  or  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest). 

"(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  prevents  submission 
of  the  15-day  advance  notification  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  that  the  proposed  action 
Is  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  notification  described  in 


paragraph  (1)  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  the 
vote  by  the  Security  Council.". 

SEC.  805.  TRANSMTrTAL  TO  CONGRESS  OF  UNTf- 
ED  NATIONS  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RE- 
PORTS. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b).  as  amended 
by  section  804  of  this  title.  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  adop- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  action  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  (Including  any  ex- 
tension, modification,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  any  previously  authorized  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  or  other  ac- 
tion) which  would  involve  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  expenditure  of 
United  States  funds,  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative shall  transmit  the  text  of  such 
resolution  and  any  supporting  documenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  any  report  prepared 
by  the  United  Nations  containing  an  assess- 
ment of  any  proposed,  ongoing,  or  concluded 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activity.". 

SEC.  806.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVmES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b).  as  amended 
by  sections  804  and  805  of  this  title,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
United  Nations  submits  a  billing  requesting 
a  payment  by  the  United  States  of  any  con- 
tribution for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities,  the  President  shall  so  notify  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  at  least  15 
days  before  the  United  States  obligates  funds 
for  any  assessed  or  voluntary  contribution 
for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities, 
except  that  If  the  President  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  compli- 
ance with  the  requirement  that  such  notifi- 
cation be  provided  15  days  in  advance  and 
that  such  contribution  Is  In  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States,  such 
notification  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such 
obligation.". 

SEC  807.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
UNFTED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
UNFFED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPLNG 
ACTIVITIES. 

Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287d-l)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "other 
than  subsection  (e)(1)"  after  "any  other 
law":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
at  least  15  days  before  any  agency  or  entity 
of  the  United  States  Government  makes 
available  to  the  United  Nations  any  assist- 
ance or  facility  to  support  or  facilitate  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  the 
President  shall  so  notify  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

"(2)  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  prevents  compliance 
with  the  requirement  that  notification  be 
provided  15  days  in  advance  and  that  such 
contribution  is  In  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  such  notifica- 
tion shall  be  provided  In  a  timely  manner 
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but  no  later  than  46  hours  after  the  assist- 
ance or  facility  is  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "assistance"— 

"'(A)  means  assistance  of  any  kind,  includ- 
ing logistical  support,  supplies,  goods,  or 
services  (including  command,  control,  com- 
munications or  intelligence  assistance  and 
training),  and  the  grant  of  rights  of  passage: 
and 

"'(B)  includes  assistance  provided  through 
In-klnd  contributions  or  through  the  provi- 
sion of  support,  supplies,  goods,  or  services 
on  any  terms,  including  on  a  grant,  lease, 
loan,  or  reimbursable  basis;  but 

"(C)  does  not  Include  the  payment  of  as- 
sessed or  voluntary  contributions.". 

SEC.  808.  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBirnONS  TO 
UNITED     NATIONS     PEACEKEEPING 

AcnvmES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended 
by  section  804,  805,  and  806  of  this  title,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(e)(1)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
submission  of  his  annual  budget  request  to 
the  Congress,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  anticipated  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  United  States  participation  in  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  state — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal 
year,  including  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  may  be  made  available  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities:  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  (from 
all  accounts)  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  In- 
kind  contributions  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  make  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

'•(3)  The  President  shall  Include  in  his 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1996  a  pro- 
jection of  all  United  States  costs  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  1996.  1997,  and  1998.  including 
costs  of  in-kind  contributions  and  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions.". 

SEC.  809.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  4  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b).  as  amended 
by  sections  804,  805,  806.  and  808  of  this  title. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

•'(0(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and  each 
year  thereafter  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  after  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  relevant  Federal  agencies  (in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Defense),  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees a  report  on  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)  Each  such  report  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

"(A)  The  number  and  nature  of  ongoing 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(B)  The  priority  accorded  to  each  ongoing 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activity,  and 
the  aoiticipated  duration  of  each  such  activ- 
ity. 

"(C)  An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
each  ongoing  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activity,  its  relationship  to  United  States 
national  security  interests,  and  the  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the  rel- 


evant armed  conflicts;  and  the  projected  ter- 
mination dates  for  each  such  activity. 

"(D)  The  total  costs  of  each  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activity,  both  ongoing 
and  concluded,  and  the  total  cost  of  all  such 
activities. 

"(E)  The  amount  of  United  States  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions  to  each  such  ac- 
tivity, and  the  total  of  such  contributions  to 
all  such  activities. 

"(F)  The  Incremental  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  each  such  activ- 
ity, and  for  all  such  activities. 

"(G)  Any  other  assistance  (as  defined  in 
section  7(e)  of  this  Act,  as  added  by  the 
Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994)  made  available  by 
the  United  States  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities,  specifying  which  assist- 
ance was  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
and  which  was  provided  on  a  nonreimburs- 
able basis  or  on  concessional  terms. 

"(H)  An  assessment  of  the  United  Nations 
management  and  support  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities.  Including  all  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  made  by  the 
United  States  and  any  action  to  implement 
such  recommendations  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"(1)  A  detailed  description  (Including  dol- 
lar amounts  expended  and  credited)  of  efforts 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  seek 
and  receive  credit  toward  the  United  States 
assessment  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  for  all  United  States  assistance 
provided  in  support  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping objectives. 

"(3)  The  first  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  include  information 
with  respect  to  costs  and  contributions  for 
all  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
since  October  1945.  Subsequent  reports  shall 
include  such  Information  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year  and  (to  the  ex- 
tent such  information  is  available)  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  810.  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  IN-KIND  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  UNITED  .NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACnVI'nES. 

Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287d-l),  as  amended 
by  section  807  of  this  title,  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  all  that  follows  ":  Pro- 
vided." through  '"Provided  further,"; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  such  reimbursement  if  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  justifies  waiver  of 
that  requirement.  Any  such  waiver  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  at  least  15  days  before  it  takes 
effect,  except  that  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  which  pre- 
vents compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
the  notification  be  provided  15  days  in  ad- 
vance and  that  the  provision  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  (2)  of  personnel  or  assistance 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  is  in  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  such 
notification  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  but  no  later  than  48  hours  after  such 
waiver  takes  effect.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  In  any  fiscal  year  (beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1995),  appropriated  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  any  United  States  assessed  or 
voluntary  contribution  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 


United  Nations  has  reimbursed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directly  for  all  goods  and 
services  that  were  provided  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, including  personnel  and  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  (except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  authority  of  subsection  (b)  to 
waive  the  reimbursement  requirement  was 
exercised  with  respect  to  such  personnel  or 
assistance). 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure 
that  goods  and  services  provided  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  United  Nations  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  are  reimbursed  at 
the  appropriate  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  on 
all  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.  811.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVI- 
TIE& 

Beginning  October  1,  1995,  funds  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (In- 
cluding funds  for  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance") shall  be  available  for— 

(1)  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  or 

(2)  the  Incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  participation  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has  by 

law  specifically  made  those  funds  available 

for  such  purposes. 

SEC.  812.  ASSESSED  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Reassessment  of  Contribution  Per- 
centages.—The  Permanent  Representative 
should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  completes  an  overall  review 
and  reassessment  of  each  nation's  assessed 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeei>- 
ing  activities.  As  part  of  the  overall  review 
and  assessment,  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive should  make  every  effort  to  advance  the 
concept  that  host  governments  and  other 
governments  in  the  region  where  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  is  carried  out 
should  bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial 
cost. 

(b)  United  States  Contributions.— (1)  The 
Permanent  Representative  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  the 
United  Nations  to  a  United  States  assessed 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  that  is  no  greater  a  percentage 
of  such  contributions  by  all  countries  than 
the  United  States  percentage  share  of  as- 
sessed contributions  for  other  United  Na- 
tions activities. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that,  effective  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  it  does  not  intend  to  make 
available  funds  for  payment  of  United  States 
assessed  or  voluntary  contributions  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities  that  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  as- 
sessed and  voluntary  contributions  of  all 
countries  for  such  activities  unless,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Congress 
enacts  a  statute  specifically  authorizing  a 
greater  percentage  contribution. 

(3)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  in- 
form the  Secretary  General  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (2). 


SEC.  813.  "BUY  AMERICA-  REQUIREMENT. 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
pay  any  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  that  United 
States  manufacturers  and  suppliers  are  being 
given  opportunities  to  provide  equipment, 
services,  and  material  for  such  activities 
equal  to  those  being  given  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers. 

SEC.  814.  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  TAKEN 
PRISONER  WHILE  SERVING  IN  MUU 
TILATERAL  PEACEKEEPING  FORCES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  until  recent  years  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  rarely  served  as  part  of  multi- 
lateral forces  under  the  United  Nations  or 
regional  international  organizations; 

(2)  despite  Infrequent  service  as  part  of 
multilateral  forces.  United  States  personnel, 
such  as  Colonel  William  Higglns  In  Lebanon, 
have  been  captured,  tortured,  and  murdered; 

(3)  In  recent  years.  United  States  military 
personnel  have  served  much  more  frequently 
as  part  of  multilateral  forces; 

(4)  the  capture  and  torture  of  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Michael  Durant  in  Somalia  in 
October  1993  was  a  horrendous  and  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  risk  to  United  States  personnel 
in  multilateral  forces; 

(5)  continued  multilateral  service  Increases 
the  probability  that  United  States  military 
personnel  will  be  captured,  and  subject  to 
mistreatment; 

(6)  United  States  military  personnel  cap- 
tured while  serving  as  part  of  multilateral 
forces  have  not  been  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and 
other  International  agreements  intended  to 
protect  prisoners  of  war;  and 

(7)  failure  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force 
to  receive  protection  under  international  law 
Increases  the  risk  to  personnel  while  serving 
in  multinational  forces. 

(b)  Policy.- It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies,  to  assure  that  any  United 
States  military  personnel  serving  as  part  of 
a  multilateral  force  who  are  captured  are  ac- 
corded the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  also  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  to  justice  all  individ- 
uals responsible  for  any  mistreatment,  tor- 
ture, or  death  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  captured  while  serving  in  a 
multilateral  force. 

(c)  REPORT.— Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(f)  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (as  added  by  section  809 
of  this  title),  shall  Include  a  separate  section 
setting  forth — 

(1)  the  status  under  International  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sonnel if  captured,  missing,  or  detained, 

(2)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  United  States 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  while 
participating  In  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  In  cases  where  their  captors  fall  to  re- 
spect the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
International  agreements  Intended  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war,  and 

(3)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  protect  United  States  military  personnel 
participating  In  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces,  together  (if  necessary)  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  that  objective. 


SEC.  81&.  PROVISION  OF  INTELUGENCE  TO  THE 
UNTTED  NA'nONS. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT    FX)R    AGREEMENTS.— The 

United  States  may  provide  Intelligence  to 
the  United  Nations  only  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
specifying— 

(1)  the  types  of  intelligence  to  be  provided 
to  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  Intel- 
ligence may  be  provided  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  procedures  to  be  observed  by  the 
United  Nations— 

(A)  concerning  who  shall  have  access  to 
the  intelligence  provided;  and 

(B)  to  protect  the  intelligence  against  dis- 
closure not  authorized  by  the  a^eement. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  enters  Into  force. 

(b)  ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  TO  CONGRESS.— 

An  agreement  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  only  if  the  President  has 
transmitted  the  agreement  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
less  than  30  days  in  advance  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  agreement. 

(c)  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY  .—The  Presi- 
dent may  delegate  the  authority  and  assign 
the  duties  of  the  President  under  this  section 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

(d)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  intelligence— 

(1)  only  to  and  for  the  use  of  United  States 
Government  personnel  serving  with  the 
United  Nations;  or 

(2)  essential  for  the  protection  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  including  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(e)  EXISTING  Law.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  Impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
protect  Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  pursuant  to 
section  103(c)(5)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(c)(5));  or 

(2)  supersede  or  otherwise  affect  the  provi- 
sions of— 

(A)  title  V  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947;  or 

(B)  section  112b  of  title  1,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  takes  ef- 
fect 60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  816.  UNITED  NA'nONS  PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
FORM. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Contributions  for 
United  Na-hons  Peacekeeping.— <l)  At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1995),  20  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  United  States  as- 
sessed contributions  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  unless  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995),  the  United  States  may  not  pay 
any  voluntary  contribution  for  International 
peacekeeping  activities  unless  a  certification 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  CERTiFiCA'noN.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 


General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  Investigations  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  the  basis  of  Integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  In  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law,  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  Investigations; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  Is  authorized  to— 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by 
the  United  Nations: 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  activities;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  rel- 
evant officials  of  the  United  Nations,  Includ- 
ing any  official  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat; 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
fully  Informed  about  problems,  deficiencies, 
and  the  necessity  for,  and  progress  of,  cor- 
rective action; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  Investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  Inspector 
General  recommendations. 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1324 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1323  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike 
all  after  "TITLE"  and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  167.  COST  ASSESSMENT  REPORT  REGARD- 
ING ANY  UNITED  STATES  PARTICI- 
PA'nON  IN  ACTION  L'NDER  AR'HCLE 
42  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHAR- 
TER. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  at  least  15  days  before — 

(1)  any  obligation  of  funds  for  United 
States  participation  In  international  peace 
operations,  or 

(2)  any  vote  by  the  Security  council  to 
take  action  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  which  would  Involve  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces, 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  a  cost  as- 
sessment of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  those  operations. 

(b)  ESccEPTiON.— The  period  for  submission 
of  the  report  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  President  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  submis- 
sion of  the  report  in  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  participation 
In  international  peace  operations"  means 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces— 

(1)  pursuant  to,  or  consistent  with,  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  under  Article 
42  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  or 

(2)  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945. 
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SBC.  168.  CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  RE- 
GARDING ANY  UNITED  STATES  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  ARTICLE  43  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  at  least  15  days  before  any 
agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, or  facilities  to  the  United  Nations 
under  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  notifying 
Congress  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  prevents  making  a  notification 
in  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  Definition.- For  puriwses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "assistance"  means  assistance 
of  any  kind,  including  the  provision  of 
logistical  support  and  the  grant  of  rights  of 
passage. 

SEC.  1S9.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTTVmFS. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  each  year  there- 
after at  the  time  of  the  President's  budget 
submission  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies  (including 
the  Department  of  Defense),  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreigrn  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
on  United  States  contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  the  overall  cost  of  all  peacekeeping  oi>- 
erations  as  of  the  date  of  the  report; 

(2)  the  costs  of  each  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation: 

(3)  the  amount  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions (assessed  and  voluntary)  on  an  oper- 
ation-by-operation basis;  and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  on- 
going peacekeeping  operations,  their  rel- 
evance to  United  States  national  interests, 
the  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  relevant  armed  conflicts,  and  the  pro- 
jected termination  dates  for  such  operations. 

SEC.  170.  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL  AND  MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PEACE- 
iOEXPING  OPERATIONS 

(a)  Personnel.— (1)  The  United  Nations 
should  reimburse  the  United  States  for  use 
of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  United  Nations  peacekeep)- 
ing  operations.  The  amount  of  the  reim- 
bursement should  be  the  full  United  Nations 
reimbursement  determined  on  a  per-person- 
per-month  basis. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  made 
available  under  law  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  peacekeeping  activities,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  accept  the  United  Na- 
tions reimbursement  in  the  form  of  a  credit 
against  the  amount  of  an  assessment  by  the 
United  Nations  against  the  United  States.  If 
no  such  funds  are  available,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  accept  payment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions reimbursement  and,  out  of  the  amount 
received,  reimburse  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  incremental  costs  of  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  personnel  in  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operation. 

(b)  Goods  and  Services.— The  United  Na- 
tions should  reimburse  the  Department  of 
Defense  directly  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided to  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
reimbursement  for  such  goods  and  services  if 


the  Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver  is 
justified  by  exceptional  circumstances. 

(c)  Value  of  Goods  and  Services.— The 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  should  use  the 
voice  and  vote  of  the  United  States  to  ensure 
that  goods  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operations  are  reimbursed  at  the  appro- 
priate value. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  ensure  that  contribu- 
tions of  personnel,  goods,  and  services  to 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  are 
reimbursed  at  their  appropriate  values. 

(e)  Review  and  Reassessment  of  As- 
sessed   CO.NTRIBUTIONS    TO    UNITED    NATIONS 

Peacekeeping  Operations.— (l)  The  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  should  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  the  United  Nations  completes  an 
overall  review  and  reassessment  of  each  na- 
tion's assessed  contribution  for  international 
peacekeeping  operations. 

(2)  As  part  of  the  overall  review  and  assess- 
ment, the  Permanent  Representative  should 
make  every  effort  to  advance  the  concept 
that  host  governments  and  other  govern- 
ments in  the  region  where  a  peacekeeping 
operation  is  deployed  should  bear  a  greater 
burden  of  its  financial  cost. 

(3)  The  Permanent  Representative  should 
further  make  every  effort  to  seek  a  United 
States  contribution  to  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  that  matches  the  United 
States  share  of  assessed  contributions. 

SEC.  .  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNIT- 
ED NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPER- 
A-nONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asserted  that  reform  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  is  to  be  of  the  high- 
est national  priority  in  furtherance  of 
United  States  national  security  objectives; 

(2)  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  National  Security  Council 
is  coordinating  a  comprehensive  review  of 
United  States  policy  towards  United  Nations 
peackeeeping  operations  on  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  to  be  consulted; 

(3)  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Security  Council  review  is  to  reform  policies 
and  programs  governing  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  United  Nations  operations; 

(4)  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  re- 
view, the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  requested  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  proper  role  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world  and  the  implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  the  intent  of  enact- 
ing legislation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward  post- 
Cold  War  conflicts.  United  States  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping  operations,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  process  to  ensure  proper  accom- 
modations of  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branch  prerogatives  in  addressing  such  is- 
sues; 

(5)  such  a  process  will  embody  sound  con- 
stitutional principles  and  reflect  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  use  of  United  States 


Armed  Forces  both  in  unilateral  and  multi- 
lateral operations  in  order  for  such  oper- 
ations to  enjoy  the  support  of  both  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  and  the 
American  people;  and 

(6)  the  concerned  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion have  initiated  a  process  of  examination 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  United  States 
Forces. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— Therefore,  it  is 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  primacy  of  United  States  national 
security  interests  with  respect  to  United 
States  participation  in  and  support  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be 
maintained; 

(2)  congressional  oversight  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  and  other  Unit- 
ed Nations  activities  must  be  strengthened; 

(3)  coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  regard- 
ing United  States  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations must  be  improved  and  communication 
between  the  two  branches  prompt; 

(4)  the  Congress  should  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intent  to  approve  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations; 

(5)  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oi>er- 
ations  that  would  involve  the  participation 
of  United  States  combat  forces,  such  notifi- 
cation should  include  detailed  information 
concerning  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  such  forces,  their  military  mission 
and  objectives,  and  their  rules  of  engage- 
ment, and 

(6)  United  States  contributions  to  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be  fair 
and  equitable. 
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ROCKEFELLER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1325 

Mr.  Rockefeller  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  United 
States  citizens  abroad,  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  ("the 
Act"),  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  (22  U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.),  and  other 
provisions  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  Section  309(b)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)(3);  and  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  (5) 
as  a  foreign  national  employee.". 

(2)  in  Section  311  of  the  Act  by  striking  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  under  section  303,  may 
appoint  United  States  citizens,  who  are  fam- 
ily members  of  government  employees  as- 
signed abroad  or  are  hired  for  service  at 
their  post  of  residence,  for  employment  in 
positions  customarily  filled  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers.  Foreign  Service  personnel,  and 
foreign  national  employees. 

(b)  The  fact  that  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment in  a  position  referred  to  in  isubsection 
(a)  is  a  family  member  of  a  Government  em- 
ployee assigned  abroad  shall  be  considered 
an  affirmative  factor  in  employing  such  per- 
son. 

(c)(1)  Non-family  members  employed  under 
this  section  for  service  at  their  post  of  resi- 
dence shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  local 
compensation  plans  established  under  sec- 
tion 408. 

(2)  Family  members  employed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
Forelgm  Service  Schedule  or  the  salary  rates 
established  under  section  407. 

(3)  In  exceptional  circumstances,  non-fam- 
ily members  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with 


the  Foreign  Service  Schedule  or  the  salary 
rates  established  under  section  407,  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  national  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  such  payments. 

(d)  Citizens  employed  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  Chap- 
ter 8  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended,  or  under  chapters  33  and  84  of  Title 
5,  unless  the  Secretary  states  in  writing  or 
by  regulation  that  specific  individuals  shall 
remain  eligible  for  benefits  under  Chapter  83 
or  84  of  Title  5,  a.s  appropriate.  Each  agency 
should  make  efforts  to  find  additional  fund- 
ing for  retirement  coverage  for  family  mem- 
bers." 

(3)  in  Section  404(a)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "who  are  family  members  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  paid  in  accordance  with 
a  local  compensation  plan  established 
under". 

(4)  in  Section  408  of  the  Act: 

(A)  by  rewriting  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section 408(a)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  compensation  (includ- 
ing position  classification)  plans  for  foreign 
national  employees  of  the  Service  and  Unit- 
ed States  citizens  employed  under  .section 
311(c)(1)."; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "employed 
in  the  Service  abroad  who  were  hired  while 
residing  abroad  and  to  those  family  members 
of  Government  employees  who  are  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans"; 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "foreign  na- 
tional" each  place  it  appeai-s;  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  fourth  sentence  as  follows: 
"For  United  States  citizens  under  a  com- 
pensation plan,  the  Secretary  shall  also  (A) 
provide  these  citizens  with  a  total  compensa- 
tion package  (Including  wages,  allowances, 
benefits,  and  other  employer  payments,  such 
as  for  social  security)  that  has  the  equiva- 
lent cost  to  that  received  by  foreign  national 
employees  occupying  a  similar  position  at 
that  post  and  (B)  define  those  allowances  and 
benefits  provided  under  U.S.  law  which  shall 
be  included  as  part  of  this  toUl  compensa- 
tion package,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  to  override  United  States 
minimum  wage  requirements,  or  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

(5)  in  Section  504(b)  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
"(other  than  those  employed  in  accordance 
with  section  311)  immediately  after  "citizen 
of  the  United  States". 

(6)  in  Section  601(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  delet- 
ing "and"  the  last  time  it  appears  and  by  in- 
serting "and  other  members  of  the  Service" 
immediately  after  "categories  of  career  can- 
didates,". 

(7)  in  Section  611  of  the  Act  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "Foreign  Service  Schedule"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  who  is  paid  in 
accordance  with  section  407  or  is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen paid  under  a  compensation  plan  under 
section  408.". 

(8)  in  Section  903(a)  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
"(other  than  a  member  employed  under  sec- 
tion 311)"  immediately  after  "member  of  the 
Service"  each  place  it  appears. 

(9)  in  Section  1002(8)(A)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
serting "a  member  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
United  States  citizen  (other  than  a  family 
member)  employed  under  section  311."  Im- 
mediately after  "a  consular  agent,". 

(10)  in  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
serting "(other  than  a  United  States  citizen 
employed  under  section  311  who  is  not  a  fam- 
ily member)  "  Immediately  after  "citizen  of 
the  United  States". 


(11)  in  Section  2(c)  of  the  State  Depait- 
ment  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2669(c)),  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ";  and  such  contracts  are  authorized 
to  be  negotiated,  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
to  be  prescribed,  and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, where  necessary,  without  regard  to 
such  statutory  provisions  as  relate  to  the  ne- 
gotiation, making,  and  performance  of  con- 
tracts and  peiformance  of  work  in  the  Unit- 
ed States". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

,SUBC0MM1TTKE  on  AGllICUl.TURAL  CRKDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Credit  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
"Preventintr  Abuse  of  FmHA's  Loan 
Program."  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursda,v,  February  3,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 
in  SR-332.  Senator  Kknt  Conrad  will 
preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Suzy  Dittrich  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Monday,  January  31,  1994,  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  on  S.  1757,  the  Amer- 
ican Health  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.SUHCOMMITl'KE  ON  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i-he  Sub- 
committee on  Constitution,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  January  31. 
1994.  at  8:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  field  hearing 
on  Presidential  succession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PATRIOT  MISSILES  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  FORCES  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA:  WHEN? 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Gen.  Gary  E.  Luck's  request  for  Patriot 
surface-to-air  missiles  to  protect  Unit- 
ed States  forces  in  South  Korea  from 
possible  North  Korean  ballistic  missile 
attack.  Since  then,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  that  have  in- 
creased my  concern  about  this  issue. 

I  have  one  key  question— when  will 
the  Patriot  missiles  be  operational  in 
South  Korea?  This  is  more  and  more 
important,  now  that  the  United  States 
has  reportedly  set  February  22,  1994,  as 
a  deadline  for  North  Korean  agreement 


to  international  inspection  of  its  nu- 
clear facilities. 

What  will  happen  when  that  deadline 
is  reached?  North  Korea  apparently 
still  views  the  use  of  force  as  a  real  pol- 
icy option.  If  the  United  States  seeks 
economic  sanctions  against  North 
Korea  at  the  United  Nations,  what  will 
North  Korea  do?  If  North  Korea  makes 
a  fatal  mistake  and  attacks  South 
Korea,  will  we  be  ready? 

Remember,  the  limited  antitactical 
ballistic  missile  capability  of  the  PAC- 
2  model  of  the  Patriot  surface-to-air 
missile  is  the  only  antitactical  ballis- 
tic missile  capability  we  have.  If  it  is 
not  in  place  and  operational  in  South 
Korea  before  any  North  Korean  attack 
takes  place,  our  troops  and  citizens  in 
South  Korea  will  be  defenseless. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  develop- 
ments. First,  a  Reuter  wire  story  print- 
ed in  Friday's  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled "S.  Korea  Says  It  will  Accept  U.S. 
Missiles."  datelined  Seoul,  South 
Korea.  January  27,  1994,  contained  the 
following  statement  by  a  South  Korean 
Foreign  Ministry  official: 

The  deployment  of  Patriot  missiles  has 
been  discussed  by  Seoul  and  Washington  for 
a  long  time  as  part  of  a  plan  to  beef  up  our 
defense  against  possible  North  Korean  at- 
Uck.  The  plan  will  go  ahead,  though  the  size 
and  the  time  of  deployment  have  yet  to  be 
fixed  between  the  two  governments. 

Later  in  the  story,  however,  U.S.  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense  for  Policy 
Frank  Wisner— 

*  *  *  stressed  that  the  White  House  had  not 
given  a  formal  go-ahead  [for  the  deploy- 
ment]. 

Then,  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1994. 
another  Reuter  wire  story  by  Lee  Su- 
wan,  datelined  Seoul.  January  28,  1994. 
was  printed  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Entitled  "North  Korea  Denounces  U.S. 
Missiles:  Plan  to  Deploy  Air- Defense 
Patriots  Called  'MiliUry  Challenge.'" 
it  quoted  North  Korea's  official  Korean 
Central  News  Agency  as  calling  the  in- 
stallation of  Patriot  missiles  an 
"unpardonable,  grave  military  chal- 
lenge." The  North  Korean  statement 
continued — 

If  the  United  States  and  its  followers  think 
they  can  sub<lue  North  Korea  with  pressure 
and  threat,  it  is  a  big  mistake.  That  method 
may  lead  the  situation  to  a  hopeless  phase, 
far  from  resolving  the  problem. 

The  story  contained  additional  infor- 
mation on  South  Korea's  reaction.  It 
said  that  South  Korea's  state  radio  and 
Yonhap  news  agency  on  Friday 
"quoted  an  unnamed  government  offi- 
cial as  saying  the  container-like  Pa- 
triot launchers  would  be  deployed  at 
U.S.  military  bases  in  March  or  April." 

Then,  on  Sunday,  January  30,  1994,  an 
Associated  Press  wire  story  datelined 
Tokyo,  Japan,  contained  the  following 
quotations  from  the  official  Workers 
Party— North  Korean  Communist 
Party— newspaper  Rodong  Sinmun,  in  a 
commentary  broadcast  by  North  Ko- 
rea's official  Korean  Central  News 
Agency,  as  monitored  in  Tokyo: 
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The  United  States  and  the  South  Korean 
authorities  will  have  to  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  srrave  consequences  to  be  en- 
tailed by  their  military  steps.  The  latest 
move  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous act  which  can  be  seen  only  on  the  eve 
of  the  outbreak  of  war.  We  love  peace,  but 
never  beg  for  it.  If  the  United  States  really 
wants  to  see  the  settlement  of  the  nuclear 
issue  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  it  must  with- 
draw its  nuclear  weapons  from  South  Korea, 
stop  deploying  new  military  hardware  there, 
discontinue  nuclear  war  exercises  and  come 
out  to  dialog  with  sincerity. 

Today,  CBS  Radio  News  reported 
that  South  Korea  had  stated  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Korea  would 
engage  in  large  joint  military  maneu- 
vers this  year  if  North  Korea  did  not 
agree  to  fully  comply  with  IAEA  in- 
spection requirements  for  its  nuclear 
facilities. 

Taken  together,  these  reports  paint  a 
picture  of  a  very  harsh  rhetorical  reac- 
tion by  North  Korea  to  a  purely  defen- 
sive surface-to-air  missile  deployment. 
While  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  North  Korean  reaction  will  go  be- 
yond rhetoric,  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  Patriot  missiles  are  in  fact  de- 
livered, deployed,  and  fully  operational 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  February  22,  1994,  deadline  for 
North  Korean  compliance  with  IAEA 
nuclear  facility  inspection  require- 
ments is  approaching.  It  would  be  very 
foolish,  in  light  of  the  North  Korean  re- 
action, to  allow  the  deadline  to  occur 
without  having  the  Patriots  in  place 
and  operational  first. 

The  problem  is  simple — if  the  mis- 
siles are  operational  even  a  single  day 
late,  they  will  be  too  late  to  stave  off 
possibly  large  numbers  of  U.S.  casual- 
ties. Time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
White  House  or  the  Pentagon  under- 
stand the  connection  between  their  di- 
plomacy and  their  defense  policy.  They 
are  setting  a  deadline  with  one  hand, 
while  depriving  U.S.  troops  in  the  field 
of  a  weapons  system  necessary  for 
their  defense  with  the  other  hand.  How 
will  they  explain  this  if  North  Korea 
attacks  when  the  deadline  is  reached, 
but  before  the  Patriots  are  oper- 
ational? 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  make 
certain  that  his  national  security  pol- 
icymaking mechanism,  which  appears 
to  be  in  disarray,  does  not  delay  or  lose 
sight  of  this  vital  decision.  Many  U.S. 
lives  could  hinge  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  two 
Washington  Post  stories  mentioned 
above,  the  Associated  Press  story  men- 
tioned above,  and  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 28,  1994,  that  I  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1994] 
S.  KOREA  Says  It  Will  accept  U.S.  Missiles 

Seoul,  South  Korea,  Jan.  27.— South 
Korea  and  the  United  States  will  deploy  Pa- 


triot anti-missile  batteries  In  South  Korea 
despite  concerns  the  move  may  heighten  ten- 
sions with  communist  North  Korea,  officials 
in  Seoul  said  today. 

"The  deployment  of  Patriot  missiles  has 
been  discussed  by  Seoul  and  Washington  for 
a  long  time  as  part  of  a  plan  to  beef  up  our 
defense  against  possible  North  Korean  at- 
tack," said  Cho  Jun  Hyok,  of  the  foreign 
ministry's  American  affairs  bureau.  "The 
plan  will  go  ahead,  though  the  size  and  the 
time  of  deployment  have  yet  to  be  fixed  be- 
tween the  two  governments,"  he  said. 

U.S.  officials  had  said  Wednesday  that 
President  Clinton  is  "looking  favorably"  on 
such  a  deployment  but  was  awaiting  agree- 
ment from  Seoul. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  are  mak- 
ing last-minute  diplomatic  efforts  to  settle  a 
dispute  over  the  North's  suspected  nuclear 
arms  program.  South  Korean  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials have  become  impatient  over  the  lack  of 
progress  in  talks  aimed  at  compelling  the 
North  to  allow  inspections  of  suspected  nu- 
clear sites. 

The  missiles  were  requested  by  U.S.  Army 
Gen.  Gary  Luck  following  a  study  of  the 
military  balance  on  the  volatile  Korean  pe- 
ninsula. Luck  "asked  for  it  [Patriot  missile 
defense]  now,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the 
deployment,"  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Wisner  told  reporters  in  Washington 
Wednesday.  But  he  stressed  that  the  White 
House  had  not  given  a  formal  go-ahead. 

Cho  Soon  Sung,  a  senior  lawmaker  of 
South  Korea's  opposition  Democratic  Party, 
told  reporters  he  was  worried  that  a  deploy- 
ment of  Patriot  missiles  might  aggravate 
problems  with  the  North. 

Patriot  missiles  were  used  with  mixed  suc- 
cess in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  shoot  down 
Iraqi  Scud  missiles  fired  at  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Israel.  They  could  be  used  against  North  Ko- 
rean Scuds  believed  aimed  at  Seoul  and 
other  points  in  South  Korea. 

Administration  officials  emphasized  that 
their  deployment  was  not  meant  as  a  provoc- 
ative act  or  for  use  as  a  trump  card  in  the 
nuclear  talks  with  the  North. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29.  1994] 
North  Korea   Denounces  U.S.   Missiles- 
Plan  To  Deploy  air-Defense  Patriots 

Called  "Military  Challenge" 
(By  Lee  Su-wan) 

Seoul,  January  28.— Communist  North 
Korea  today  denounced  a  plan  to  deploy  U.S. 
patriot  air-defense  missiles  in  South  Korea, 
saying  the  decision  would  heighten  tensions 
on  the  peninsula  and  "increase  the  danger  of 
war." 

North  Korea's  official  Korean  Central  News 
Agency  called  the  installation  of  Patriot 
missiles  an  "unpardonable,  grave  military 
challenge"  that  threatens  diplomatic  efforts 
now  centered  on  North  Korea  opening  its  nu- 
clear sites  for  inspection. 

"If  the  United  States  and  its  followers 
think  they  can  subdue  [North  Korea]  with 
pressure  and  threat,  it  is  a  big  mistake.  That 
method  may  lead  the  situation  to  a  hopeless 
phase,  far  from  resolving  the  problem,"  the 
agency  said. 

A  South  Korean  Defense  Ministry  spokes- 
man said  Washington  was  seeking  to  deploy 
other  advanced  weapons  to  counter  the  per- 
ceived North  Korean  threat.  The  spokesman 
said  the  plan  includes  deploying  two  battal- 
ions of  Apache  attack  helicopters,  augment- 
ing a  force  now  limited  to  older  Cobra  heli- 
copters. 

"The  U.S.  and  our  country  have  been  work- 
ing on  improving  combat  capabilities,  in- 
cluding the  deployment  of  Patriot  missiles," 


the  spokesman  said,  commenting  on  local 
news  reports  that  36  Patriot  launchers  would 
be  deployed  in  March  or  April. 

The  spokesman  confirmed  Seoul's  support 
for  the  deployment  of  Patriot  missiles, 
which  were  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to 
shoot  down  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  fired  at  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel.  The  spokesman  denied  the 
timing  and  size  of  the  deployment  had  been 
decided,  saying  this  would  come  only  after 
further  consultations  with  Washington. 

On  Wednesday  in  Washington,  Defense  Un- 
dersecretary Frank  Wisner  and  other  offi- 
cials said  no  final  decision  had  been  made  on 
deployment.  They  suggested,  however,  that 
President  Clinton  was  leaning  toward  ap- 
proval of  the  request  for  Patriots.  However. 
South  Korea's  state  radio  and  Yonhap  news 
agency  today  quoted  an  unnamed  govern- 
ment official  as  saying  the  container-like 
Patriot  launchers  would  be  deployed  at  U.S. 
military  bases  in  March  or  April. 

South  Korea  and  its  allies  fear  North 
Korea  is  close  to  building  a  nuclear  bomb.  It 
denies  the  charge  but  is  refusing  to  open  all 
its  nuclear  sites  to  international  inspection. 
A  source  at  South  Korea's  Military  Intel- 
ligence Command  said  today  that  no  signs  of 
unusual  military  movements  or  provocation 
had  been  detected  in  the  North  recently. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  from  South  Korea's 
state-run  Rural  Development  Administra- 
tion said  North  Korea's  food  grain  produc- 
tion shows  steady  declines. 

North  Korea  usually  denies  rei>orts  of  Its 
problems  and  said  last  year  it  had  achieved 
an  "unusual"  bumper  harvest.  It  denied 
American  and  South  Korean  media  reports 
that  North  Koreans  were  being  asked  to  eat 
fewer  meals  each  day. 

[From  the  Associated  Press,  Jan.  30,  1994] 

Tokyo.— North  Korea  on  Sunday  de- 
nounced U.S.  plans  to  bolster  South  Korea's 
missile  defense  as  a  warlike  move  and  said 
they  must  be  scrapped  if  Washington  hopes 
to  reach  agreement  on  inspections  of  the 
North's  nuclear  program. 

"The  United  States  and  the  South  Korean 
authorities  will  have  to  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  grave  consequences  to  be  en- 
tailed by  their  military  steps."  the  official 
Workers  (Communist)  Party  newspaper 
Rodong  Sinmun  declared.  It  did  not  elabo- 
rate. 

Last  week,  the  United  States  disclosed 
plans  to  send  Patriot  missile  batteries  to 
South  Korea  to  boost  defenses  against  a  pos- 
sible North  Korean  rocket  attack. 

Tensions  already  are  high  over  the  North's 
refusal  to  accept  full  international  inspec- 
tions of  its  nuclear  facilities,  a  stand  that 
has  deepened  suspicions  that  the  country  is 
developing  nuclear  weapons. 

"The  latest  move  of  the  United  States  is  a 
very  dangerous  act  which  can  be  seen  only 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war,"  said 
Rodong  Sinmun  in  a  commentary  carried  by 
the  North's  official  Korean  Central  News 
Agency,  monitored  in  Tokyo. 

It  said  North  Korean  self-defensive  steps 
would  be  only  natural,  and  "we  love  peace, 
but  never  beg  for  it." 

North  Korea  has  insisted  that  the  nuclear 
inspection  issue  can  be  solved  only  in  talks 
with  the  United  Sutes,  with  which  it  has  no 
diplomatic  relations.  Progress  in  the  two 
sides'  talks,  however,  has  been  held  up  by 
disagreement  in  talks  between  the  inspec- 
tion agency,  the  U.N.  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  over  how  inspections  would 
be  conducted. 

"If  the  United  States  really  wants  to  see 
the  settlement  of  the  nuclear  issue  on  the 


Korean  Peninsula,  it  must  withdraw  its  nu- 
clear weapons  from  South  Korea,  stop  de- 
ploying new  military  hardware  there,  dis- 
continue nuclear  war  exercises  and  come  out 
to  dialogue  with  sincerity,"  Rodong  Sinmun 
said. 

South  Korea  has  said  no  nuclear  weapons 
remain  in  the  territory.  It  has  reached  a  sep- 
arate nuclear  arms  ban  agreement  with  the 
North,  but  that  also  has  run  into  trouble 
over  disputes  over  inspections. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  was  divided  in  1945 
into  the  Communist  North  and  pro-West 
South,  and  the  North  invaded  in  1950.  start- 
ing a  bloody  three-year  war. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  January  28. 1994. 
Hon.  LES  ASPiN, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Aspin:  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning the  conclusions  reached  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Inspector  General's 
classified  repwrt,  "Capability  of  U.S.  Forces 
Korea  to  Receive  Reinforcing  Units,"  Report 
No.  93-162.  This  report  raised  many  serious 
questions. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that  a  delay  in 
sending  Patriot  Missile  batteries  to  South 
Korea  will  signal  a  weakness  on  our  part  and 
embolden  North  Korea. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  January  27, 
1994,  also  referred  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
placing Cobra  helicopters  gunships  in  Korea 
with  Apache  gunships.  What  is  the  status  of 
this  exchange? 

In  the  case  of  a  North  Korean  attack,  I  fear 
that  our  troops  may  initially  be  over- 
whelmed suffering  great  casualties.  What 
other  steps  are  you  taking  to  prevent  this? 

We  can  offer  no  measure  of  comfort  to 
North  Korea.  Any  suggestion  of  indecision 
could  lead  to  a  disaster— one  that  we  all  wish 
to  avoid. 

Sincerely, 

Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 

U.S.  Senator.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MIN- 

NESOTA HOSPITALS  HONORED  IN 
THE  TOP  100  PERFORMING  HOS- 
PITALS NATIONWIDE 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Min- 
nesota's hospitals.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, Minnesota  is  renowned  for  its 
high  quality  health  care  facilities  and  I 
am  proud  to  represent  this  progressive 
State.  Consistently,  Minnesota  hos- 
pitals have  had  impressive  cost  figures 
and  function  within  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace which  only  means  one  thing- 
success.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Min- 
nesota hospitals  have  been  honored  for 
their  excellence. 

Very  recently,  the  Health  Care  Infor- 
mation Association  [HCIA]  and  Mercer 
Health  Care  Provider  Consulting  re- 
leased a  study  naming  the  "100  Top 
U.S.  Hospitals— Benchmarks  for  Suc- 
cess." The  study  identified  100  of  the 
best-performing  general  acute  care 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  using 
1992  Medicare  cost  report  and  discharge 
data.  Specialty  hospitals  and  merged 
facilities  have  been  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  the  study.  In  addition  to 
providing  noteworthy  customer  serv- 


ice, the  benchmark  hospitals  chosen 
also  operate  cost-effectively  and  invest 
in  their  facilities.  The  study  applied 
five  different  categories  for  criteria 
breakdown  based  on  structural,  loca- 
tional,  and  functional  similarities: 

Rural  facilities — teaching  and  non- 
teaching— with  fewer  than  250  beds  in 
service: 

Urban  facilities— teaching  and  non- 
teaching — with  fewer  than  250  beds  in 
service: 

Nonteaching  hospitals— urban  and 
rural— with  more  than  250  beds  in  serv- 
ice; 

Teaching  hospitals— urban  and 
rural— with  more  than  250  beds  in  serv- 
ice; and. 

All  academic  medical  center  hos- 
pitals. 

Minnesota  hospitals  were  represented 
in  all  five  categories — only  one  other 
State,  Indiana,  matched  this  honor.  I 
congratulate  the  seven  Minnesota  hos- 
pitals who  were  chosen  for  their  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  field  of 
high  quality,  responsible  health  care. 
These  seven  institutions  have  per- 
formed exceptionally  well  in  areas  re- 
flecting high  quality,  patient-friendly, 
cost-efficient  health  care  practice. 

Memorial  Hospital  in  Cambridge, 
MN; 

Fairview  Ridges  Hospital  in  Burns- 
ville,  MN; 

Rice  County  District  One  Hospital  in 
Faribault,  MN; 

Saint  Cloud  Hospital  in  St.  Cloud, 
MN; 

Fairview  Southdale  Hospital  in 
Edina,  MN: 

Abbott  Northwestern  Hospital  in 
Minneapolis,  MN:  and. 

University  of  Minnesota  Hospital  and 
Clinic  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

The  importance  of  this  study  is  not 
to  be  dismissed.  If  all  hospitals  were 
able  to  perform  to  the  standards  of  the 
top  100  hospitals  named  in  this  study, 
the  health  care  industry  would  see 
spectacular  results:  hospital  charges 
would  decline  by  $40  billion  and  ex- 
penses would  decline  by  S28  billion: 
hospital  average  lengths  of  stay  would 
drop  by  a  day  or  more;  mortality  rates 
would  drop  12  percent;  and  morbidity 
rates  would  drop  13  percent. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Clinton 
and  the  Congress  have  placed  health 
care  reform  squarely  on  the  national 
agenda.  Our  limited  Federal  resources 
require  that  we  design  a  health  care 
system  that  can  produce  higher  quality 
care  for  more  people  at  lower  costs. 
These  seven  distinguished  Minnesota 
hospitals  represent  the  success  that 
Minnesota's  competitive  marketplace 
demonstrates. 

The  lesson  of  Minnesota  are  real  and 
valuable.  This  study  is  proof  that  Min- 
nesota's hospitals  succeed  in  a  com- 
petitive market;  and  the  results  are 
lower  costs  and  higher  quality  care. 
Again,  I  congratulate  these  seven  im- 
pressive institutions.  They  serve  as  an 


example  that  Minnesota's  experience 
can  lead  the  way  for  successful,  mar- 
ket-based health  care  reform  in  Amer- 
ica.* 


SALE  OF  DEFENSIVE  ARMS  TO 

TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
states  that  "the  United  States  will 
make  available  to  Taiwan  such  defense 
articles  and  services  in  such  quantity 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  Taiwan 
to  maintain  a  self-defense  capability." 
I  am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion considers  the  1982  Shanghai  Com- 
munique to  supersede  the  cited  act  of 
Congress.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's unanimous  adoption  of  Sen- 
ator MuRKOWSKi's  amendment  reaf- 
firms, it  seems  to  me,  congressional  in- 
tent regarding  the  primacy  of  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  in  matters  relating 
to  the  sale  of  defensive  arms  to  Tai- 

W3.I1 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  my  amendment  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  20-0  reflects  the  strong 
support  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  the  sale  of  defensive  arms  to 
Taiwan. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  is 
quite  clear.  It  specifies,  as  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  noted,  that  the 
United  States  will  make  available  to 
Taiwan  the  articles  and  services  nec- 
essary for  its  self  defense.  The  act  fur- 
ther specifies  that  the  President  and 
Congress  will  determine  the  extent  of 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  "based  solely  on 
their  judgment  of  the  needs  of  Tai- 
wan." The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  sets 
neither  a  floor  nor  a  ceiling  on  the 
quantity  of  arms  sold  to  Taiwan  by  the 
United  States. 

On  August  17,  1982,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration issued  a  policy  statement 
entitled  the  "August  17.  1982  United 
States-China  Joint  Communique,"  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  Shanghai  Commu- 
nique. In  the  Shanghai  Communique, 
the  administration  agreed  "to  reduce 
gradually  its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan, 
leading  over  a  period  of  time  to  a  final 
solution."  The  Shanghai  Communique 
utterly  ignored  the  law  governing 
United  States  relations  with  Taiwan 
with  regard  to  arms  sales,  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  The  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  is  explicit:  the  United  States  will 
sell  to.  Taiwan  those  arms  necessary  for 
its  self  defense,  and  Congress  will  have 
a  role  in  determining  those  needs. 

Section  707  is  necessary  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  the  world's  only  nuclear 
power  that  is  increasing  its  military 
budget.  It  is  modernizing  its  military 
across  the  board,  from  ballistic  missile 
systems  to  power  projection  forces. 
This  is  the  threat  faced  by  Taiwan  that 
it  must  be  equipped  to  defend  itself 
against.  Section  707  does  not  change 
any  existing  law.   but  reaffirms  that 
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the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  has 
primacy  over  the  Shanghai,  or  any- 
other,  communique. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka's amendment  to  suggest  that  the 
executive  branch  propose  to  Congress 
those  export  licenses  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
yes.  That  is  the  intent  as  well  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  The  United 
States  has  many  strong  interests  in 
Asia,  the  security  of  Taiwan  among 
them.  Taiwan  has  long  been  an  ally  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1979  the 
President  signed  a  law  which  commit- 
ted our  country  to  selling  Taiwan 
those  weapons  necessary  for  its  self  de- 
fense. Contrary  to  the  Shanghai  Com- 
munique, the  law  of  the  United  States 
establishes  the  threat  faced  by  Taiwan 
as  the  benchmark  for  military  sales. 
The  benchmark  is  the  threat,  not  some 
number  reduced  by  a  fixed  percentage 
each  year. 

This  means  not  only  should  United 
States  defense  manufacturers  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  defensive  weapons  to 
Taiwan,  but  that  American  defense 
manufacturers  should  also  be  able  to 
receive  export  licenses  to  sell  defense 
articles  to  Taiwan  that  will  be  phys- 
ically attached  to  defense  articles 
made  in  other  nations.  Policy  restric- 
tions on  defense  exports  inconsistent 
with  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  have  al- 
ready denied  United  States  shipyards, 
for  example,  of  more  than  $2.5  billion 
in  export  sales  to  Taiwan,  and  have 
created  a  market  opportunity  for 
France.  Additional  restrictions  incon- 
sistent with  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
are  being  imposed  on  United  States  ex- 
porters who  seek  to  supply  subsystems 
to  Taiwan  to  outfit  surface  ships  sup- 
plied by  France. 

Mr.  jPELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  in- 
quirj^  As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act,  let  me  assure  him 
that  it  is  my  view  that  it  takes  pri- 
macy over  bilateral  communiques. 

Let  me  read  the  relevant  portions  of 
the  section  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  entitled  "Implementation  of 
United  States  Policy  With  Regard  To 
Taiwan": 

Sec.  3(a).  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  United 
States  will  make  available  to  Taiwan  such 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  in  such 
quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  Tai- 
wan to  maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense  ca- 
pability. 

(b)  The  President  and  the  Congress  shall 
determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of  such 
defense  articles  based  solely  upon  their  judg- 
ment of  the  needs  of  Taiwan,  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  law.  Such  de- 
termination of  Taiwan's  defense  needs  shall 
Include  review  by  United  States  military  au- 
thorities in  connection  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  Senator's  understanding  of  limi- 


tations on  United  States  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  arms  sales 
are  limited  to  maintaining  Taiwan's 
defense  needs.  This  need  was  recog- 
nized even  by  the  negotiators  of  the 
United  States-China  Joint  Commu- 
nique of  August  17,  1982.  As  John 
Holdridge,  then-Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  August  1982: 

The  Chinese  insisted,  however,  that  we 
agree  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  arms 
sales  [to  Taiwan].  We  refused  because  the 
level  of  arms  sales  must  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  Taiwan  and  we  could  not  agree 
to  a  termination  date,  as  the  Chinese  de- 
manded, which  might  impair  our  ability  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Holdridge 
stated: 

Our  guiding  principle  is  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  that  embodied  in  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act:  the  maintenance  of  a  self-de- 
fense capability  sufficient  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  Taiwan,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  China's  maintenance  of  a 
peaceful  approach  to  the  Taiwan  question 
will  permit  gradual  reductions  in  arms  sales. 

There  are  in  effect  two  primary 
standards  to  be  considered:  First,  Tai- 
wan's defensive  needs;  and  second,  Chi- 
nas  intentions  towards  Taiwan. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  the  Murkowskl  amendment 
suggests  that  the  executive  branch  pro- 
pose to  Congress  those  export  licenses 
necessary  for  the  sale  of  defensive 
weapons  to  Taiwan,  such  as  conven- 
tionally powered  coastal  patrol  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yes.  That 
is  the  intent  as  well  of  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act,  and  I  would  hope  for  favor- 
able review  by  the  Congress  of  sales  to 
meet  Taiwan's  legitimate  defensive 
needs.  The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  pro- 
vides a  statutory  basis  for  the  United 
States  actions  to  supply  Taiwan  with 
military  equipment  required  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  such  as  conventionally 
powered  coastal  patrol  submarines. 
While  the  Joint  Communique  limited 
United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  terms,  it 
was  not  foreseen  that  Taiwan's  mili- 
tary equipment  would  become  outdated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  military  equip- 
ment would  become  more  sophisticated 
and  more  costly,  placing  Taiwan  even- 
tually at  a  defensive  disadvantage  to 
China  which  has  recently  embarked  on 
an  extensive  military  modernization 
program.  As  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  modernized  its  naval  force, 
for  example,  it  has  also  increased  its 
deployments  to  its  eastern  and  south- 
eastern regions. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  China's  military 
modernization  program  has  Increased 
the  perceived  threat  to  Taiwan  and  ob- 
viously Increased  Taiwan's  military  de- 
fense requirements? 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
nese are  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of 
modem  military  equipment,  including 
long-range  fighter  bombers  from  Rus- 
sia, that  pose  a  new  military  challenge 
to  Taiwan  given  the  progressive  dete- 
rioration of  Taiwan's  aging  military 
equipment.  As  a  result  of  the  increas- 
ing sophistication  of  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  decre£islng  operabil- 
ity  of  Taiwan's  military  forces,  Taiwan 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States  weapons 
appropriate  to  its  needs.  President 
Bush  acknowledged  the  evolving  threat 
and  changing  circumstances  when  he 
approved  the  sale  of  F-16's  to  Taiwan 
in  1992.  Similar  logic  should  apply  to 
other  defensive  military  equipment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  clarifica- 
tions. Based  upon  his  description,  I 
would  expect  approval  by  the  executive 
branch  for  the  export  licenses  nec- 
essary to  sell  those  items  to  Taiwan 
which  are  consistent  with  existing 
statutory  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  surface  ships  and  con- 
ventionally powered  coastal  patrol  sub- 
marines.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARKETPLACE 

•  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
"Marketplace,"  a  distinctive  news 
magazine  series  produced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Radio 
and  distributed  nationally  by  Amer- 
ican Public  Radio  and  throughout  the 
world  by  the  Armed  Forces  Network. 

"Marketplace"  will  celebrate  its  fifth 
anniversary  in  January.  The  series, 
hosted  each  afternoon  by  David 
Brancacclo,  and  each  morning  by 
Penny  Dennis,  now  has  a  weekly  cumu- 
lative audience  of  more  than  2  million, 
and  is  heard  on  207  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  Nation's  only 
dally  national  news  program  produced 
on  the  west  coast  and,  as  such,  brings 
a  Pacific  rim  view  to  the  Nation's 
media. 

"Marketplace"  has  won  acclaim  from 
many  critics,  including  the  prestigious 
Columbia  Journalism  Review,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  com- 
plimented the  program  as  the  "Radio 
Business  Report  Which  Demystifies  Ec- 
onomics." 

The  series  was  created  by  Jim  Rus- 
sell, executive  producer  and  one  of  the 
public  broadcasting's  most  experienced 
executives.  Russell  assembled  a  staff 
headed  by  senior  producers,  John  Barth 
and  J.J.  Yore,  and  foreign  editor, 
George  Lewinski,  as  well  as  cor- 
respondents in  bureaus  around  the 
world.  This  team  continues  to  produce 
the  quality  program,  heard  Monday 
through  Friday  in  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening  hours,  and  every  week- 
day morning. 

I  am  proud  this  program  of  excel- 
lence is  produced  in  California,  is  heard 


throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
and  that  one  of  our  country's  public- 
spirited  universities,  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  has  offered  sup- 
port during  these  critical  formative 
years. 

"Marketplace"  receives  generous 
corporate  underwriting  support  from 
General  Electric  and  also  from  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  American  Public  Radio  Fund.* 


Gordon  proves  that  education  can — 
and  should— go  on  as  long  as  life  itself. 
He  is  an  inspiration,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  birthday.* 


HONORING  GORDON  BOETTCHER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  Edlna,  MN,  they  called  him  the  sen- 
ior senior. 

Last  fall,  Gordon  Boettcher  grad- 
uated from  high  school  at  age  87. 
Today.  Gordon  turns  88,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  knowing  that  the 
value  of  learning  is  in  discovering  the 
unlimited  capacity  to  experience  life. 
This  was  an  important  lesson  that  I 
learned  from  one  of  the  sisters  at  St. 
John's  Academy,  and  Gordon  dem- 
onstrates that  this  lesson  is  true  at 
any  age. 

Gordon  attained  his  diploma  through 
the  South  Hennepin  Adult  Programs  in 
Education  [SHAPE].  SHAPE  provides 
adults  a  second  chance  to  complete 
their  high  school  education. 

Reporter  Katy  Koch  of  the  Edna  Sun- 
Current  told  Gordon's  story: 

Usually  a  modest  man  of  few  words,  he  was 
a  picture  of  vitality  on  stage  during  the  cere- 
mony for  16  graduates.  Diploma  from  Edina 
High  School  in  hand,  he  gave  a  big  thumbs 
up  sign  to  the  delight  of  the  audience  and  his 
family  members. 

But  that  outward  enthusiasm  was  a  long 
time  in  coming.  For  two  years  of  twice- 
weekly  general  education  class  meetings, 
Boettcher  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  kept  his 
coursework  a  secret  from  their  adult  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Apparently  Boettcher  had  some  mis- 
givings. "I've  made  a  fairly  good  success  in 
life  without  doing  this.  I'd  wonder,  why  am  I 
doing  this  now?  But  I  kept  on  walking." 

Gordon  had  a  varied  career.  He  worked  for 
the  United  States  War  Department  in  Pan- 
ama and  for  Western  Electric  as  an  elec- 
tronics technician,  has  been  manager  of  a 
self-service  car  wash  in  Bloomlngton  and  was 
in  the  home  repair  business. 

"My  lack  of  a  diploma  kept  me  from  gain- 
ing the  title  of  engineer,"  Boettcher  said. 
"The  lack  of  schooling  held  me  back,  but  I 
received  equal  pay  in  a  different  classifica- 
tion." 

According  to  Virginia  Borgeson, 
SHAPE'S  community  liaison- 
One  thing  SHAPE  graduates  share  is 
they've  been  through  some  kind  of  crisis  af- 
fecting their  education.  They've  already  lost 
out  on  the  regular  system  in  a  sense.  In  a 
certain  sense  they  are  heroes  because  they 
go  through  with  it  *  *  *  going  out  and  beat- 
ing the  odds. 

In  Minnesota,  we  are  proud  of  people 
like  Gordon— and  of  programs  like 
SHAPE  that  open  doors  for  Minneso- 
tans.  In  fact,  now  that  Gordon  has 
earned  his  diploma,  I  have  been  told 
that  he  is  turning  his  sights  toward  ac- 
counting classes. 


REGARDING  PERSONAL  USE  OF 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  currently 
considering  changing  the  rules  regard- 
ing the  long  unenforced  ban  on  per- 
sonal use  of  campaign  funds.  According 
to  published  reports, 

FEC  insiders  say  the  commission  rarely 
has  had  as  much  interest— not  to  say  implied 
pressure — from  Capitol  Hill  as  it  is  getting 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  my  col- 
leagues are  interested  in  this  issue. 
And  I  would  hope  that  they  are  pres- 
suring the  FEC  to  adopt  the  most 
stringent  rules  possible.  However,  if 
the  pressure  is  for  business  as  usual,  I 
would  hope  the  FEC  would  stand  firm 
and  do  what  is  right. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  those  in  the  other 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
the  six  FEC  Commissioners,  that  on 
May  25,  1993,  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  cam- 
paign finance  reform  bill  that  re- 
stricted the  use  of  campaign  funds  for 
inherently  personal  purposes. 

That  amendment  was  very  straight 
forward.  It  would  ban  individuals  from 
using  campaign  funds  for  such  things 
as  home  mortgage  payments,  clothing 
purchaises,  noncampalgn  automobile 
expenses,  country  club  memberships, 
and  vacations  or  other  trips  that  are 
noncampalgn  in  nature. 

There  is  simply  no  reason  why  Mem- 
bers should  be  permitted  to  use  cam- 
paign funds  for  their  personal  needs 
and  luxuries. 

The  President,  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  currently  earn 
$139,000  per  year.  This  means  that  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  are  in  the 
top  1  percent  of  wage  earners  in  the 
country.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Con- 
gressmen and  Congresswomen  earn  a 
good  wage — a  wage  that  does  not  leave 
them  poor. 

Additionally,  Members  are  allowed  to 
use  their  official  office  accounts  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Members  may  fly 
back  and  forth  to  their  district  or 
State  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Mem- 
bers are  able  to  use  subsidized  gyms,  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Members  are  able 
to  use  the  services  of  the  attending 
physician,  at  taxpayers'  expense.  Mem- 
bers are  able  to  decorate  their  offices, 
all  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

It  is  worth  contrasting  a  Member's 
salary  and  perquisites  with  that  of  a 
typical  American  family.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Census  for  1990,  the  median 
family  Income  in  America  was  $30,056. 
With  that  $30,056,  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  was  expected  to  put  a  roof 


over  their  head,  feed  their  children, 
and  send  them  to  school,  and  meet  the 
other  necessities  of  life.  Mr.  President, 
shouldn't  Members  of  Congress  be  able 
to  survive  quite  well  at  a  salary  level 
of  $139,000  per  year  without  augment- 
ing their  incomes  in  such  a  deceptive 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  personal  use  of  cam- 
paign funds  is  already  illegal.  However, 
the  definitions  are  so  broad  that  few 
expenditures  are  ever  questioned. 

Sara  Fritz,  a  reporter  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  in  her  book  "Handbook  of 
Campaign  Spending,  "  calls  campaign 
funds  that  are  used  for  personal  rea- 
sons nothing  more  than  a  personal 
slush  fund. 

Sara  Fritz  wrote: 

In  the  spring  of  1990.  [a  Member  of  Con- 
gress], and  his  wife  enjoyed  a  leisurely,  eight 
day  stay  at  South  Seas  Plantation  In 
Captiva.  FL.  Their  accommodations  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  visit  were  cour- 
tesy of  the  Electronics  Industry  Association; 
the  next  five  days  were  paid  for  by  [the  mem- 
ber's] campaign. 

Under  House  and  Senate  ethics  rules,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  use  campaign  funds 
for  political— not  personal— purposes.  Yet 
the  commonly  accepted  definition  of  a  politi- 
cal expenditure  has  grown  so  broad  and  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  has  been  so  lax  that 
congressional  campaigns  now  routinely 
make  purchases  that  on  their  face  appear  to 
be  personal,  such  as  resort  vacations,  luxury 
automobiles,  expensive  meals,  apartments, 
country  club  memberships,  tuxedos,  home 
improvements,  baby  sitting,  and  car  phones. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
general  public  is  aware  of  how  their 
campaign  contributions  are  being  used. 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  if 
they  did.  they  would  be  outraged,  and 
well  they  should  be. 

According  to  Ms.  Fritz,  campaign 
funds  have  been  used  to  buy  such  items 
as  a  jumbo  Illuminated  globe  from 
Hammacher  Schlemmer.  for  trips  to 
exotic  locals  such  as  Thailand.  Taiwan, 
and  Italy,  and  for  tuxedos  and  an 
unexplainable  $299  for  bow  ties. 

According  to  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, 

Democrats  and  Republicans  may  not  agree 
on  what  political  reform  is,  but  there  is  a 
backroom  unanimity  on  what  It  Is  not:  a 
stiff  crackdown  on  personal  use  of  campaign 
funds. 

Representative  Vic  Fazio  echoed  that 
opinion  when  he  stated. 

There's  a  fear  that  there  could  be  a  very 
strict  interpretation  and  a  very  serious 
break  with  what  has  been  the  norm. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  break 
with  the  norm.  What  is  occurring  is 
wrong,  and  it  must  be  stopped.  The 
Senate  publicly  voted  to  do  exactly 
that.  There  must  not  be  any  backroom 
deals.  The  FEC  must  act  on  this  sub- 
ject and  it  should,  at  minimum,  follow 
the  language  passed  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  put  the  FEC  and  my  col- 
leagues on  notice.  If  the  new  rules  re- 
garding this  issue  do  not  ban  the  per- 
sonal use  of  campaign  funds.  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  floor  and  offer  language  to 
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do  exactly  that.  And  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  such  language  is 
adopted  into  law. 

It  is  time  the  Congress,  and  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  serve  there, 
learn  to  live  within  its  means.  Re- 
stricting the  use  of  campaign  funds  for 
personal  purposes  is  a  vital  first  step  in 
that  direction.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date  and  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each;  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum  recognized  for  up 
to  15  minutes  immediately  following 
the  announcement  of  the  Chair;  with 
Senator  Hatch  recognized  for  up  to  10 
minutes;  that  at  10  a.m.,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1281,  the  State 
Department  authorization;  that  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  12;30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  vote 
scheduled  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
be  recognized  to  lay  down  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  1,  1994 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:36  p.m.  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  January  31,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOSIAH  HORTON  BEEMAJJ.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
NEW  ZEALA.>iD.  AND  TO  SERVE  CONCURRENTLY  AND 
WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  AS  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  WESTERN  SAMOA 

DONALD  M  BLINKEN.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
HUNGARY. 


MARCH  FONG  EU.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  FEDERATED  STATES  OF 
MICRONESIA 

RICHARD  DALE  KAUZLARICH.  OF  VIRCINIA,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
.MINISTER-COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  AZERBAIJAN. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL  AC- 
TION IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATION8  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULATIONS: 

1    FOR  APPOINTMENT: 

To  be  medical  director 


STEPHEN  E  EPSTEIN 


LANCE  A.  UOTTA 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


DAVID  M    BELL 
KENNETH  W  BARNARD 
ROBERT  S  BERNSTEIN 
RICHARD  O  CANNON 


PATRICIA  M   GRIFFIN 
ROBERT  B  NUSSENBLATT 
TERRENCE  W.  SLOAN 
MICHAEL  H  TRUJILLO 


To  be  surgeon 


DAVID  G.  ADDISS 
JON  K   ANDRUS 
JANET  ARROWSMITH-LOWE 
RICHARD  T  CALDWELL 
KENNETH  G  CASTRO 
AHJA  K.  CHON 
JOHN  T   FREIDRICH 
MARTA  L  GWINN 
DOUGLAS  H   HAMILTON 
SCOTT  D.  HOLM  BERG 
WILLIAM  C   LEVINE 
BOYDW   MANGES 


TIMOTHY  D.  MAYHEW 
RICHARD  W.  NISKA 
STEPHEN  M.  OSTROFF 
THOMAS  A   PETERMAN 
LYLE  R  PETERSEN 
ROBERT  W   PINNER 
LISA  S   ROSENBLUM 
ANNE  SCHUCHAT 
RICHARD  W   STEKETEE 
MARGARET  A.  TIPPLE 
JAY  D.  WENGER 
LYNNE  S.  WILCOX 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


STE\'EN  B  AUERBACH 
RALPH  T  BRYAN 
GEOFFREY-  M   CALVERT 
DONALD  W  CLARK 
MARSHA  G  DAXXNPORT 
MIGUEL  T  DOZIER 
LUIS  G   ESCOBEDO 
BRADLEY  S   HERSH 


PETER  M    HOUCK 
EVEM   LACKRITZ 
ELAINE  MILLER 
MARK  0   PETERSON 
MICHAEL  PRATT 
LAURENCE  M   SLLTSKER 
KATHERINE  M.  STONE 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 


MAHGARErr  I.  SCARLETT 


To  be  dental  surgeon 


DAVID  L  CLEMENS 
MICHAEL  E  CRUTCHER 
MICHAEL  N.  GABOR 


ROBERT  R  MILLER 
CAROLY-N  A.  TYT-ENDA 


To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 


JEROME  B.  ALFORD 
ARLAN  K   ANDREWS 
MICHAEL  C.  ARNOLD 
HERMAN  J.  CAMPBELL 
JAMES  E.  CODE 
CLAY  D  CROSSETT 
DAVID  A   DROCKTON 
MARKUS  P   ELDRED 
GEORGE  HADDY 
STUART  R  HOLMES 


UNDA  A.  JACKSON 
THOMAS  E.  JORDAN 
TAD  R  MARBRY 
MARY  C  MURPHY 
RONALD  J.  NAGEL 
HOWARD  W   PAYNE.  JR. 
PETER  M    PRESTON 
ADELE  M  TAYLOR 
JOHN  B   VEASLEY 


To  be  nurse  officer 


BETTY  L  CHERN-HUGHES 
PETER  L.  CUEVA 
CATHERINE  R. 

ESBENSHAOE 
DAVID  A.  FORSYTH E 


ROMAN  L.  KUPCZYNSKI 
ERNEST  D.  LAPIERRE 
STEVEN  N  THOMPSON 
.MY'RA  J  TUCKER 
CYNTHIA  G.  WARX 


To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 


SANDRA  D  CHAPPBXL 
MARK  R  CHARLTON 
REGENA  N  DALE 
SANDRA  DODGE 
MARY  E   F.MRBANKS 
BRUCE  A   GIAMALVA 
KATHLEEN  M  KINSEi' 
DEBORAH  KLEINFELD 
LYNN  M.  LOWRY 
JUDITH  E  MAEOA 
JUANITA  J.  MELLUM 
MICHAEL  G   MDCULAN 


HAROLD  W.  PITT 
CHERRYLL  F.  RANGER 
MARY  J   RILEY 
GILBERT  P  ROSE 
ROBERT  H   SADDORIS 
KENNETH  W.  SIMPSON 
LESLIE  A   SPOUSTA,  JR 
TIMOTHY  R.  STOCKDALE 
LAUREN  C  TANCONA 
ROBERT  G  TOOMEY' 
BERNADINE  L.  TOYA 
J.ANET  L  WILDEBOOR 


To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 


SHERI  L.  DOWNING- 
FUTRELL 


MARY  L.  RUSSELL 
THERESA  B.  WADE 


To  be  senior  engineer  officer 

ROGER  L  DEROOS 

To  be  engineer  officer 

RONALD  C   FERGUSON  RAO  V.  SURAMPALU 

LOUIS  D  SMITH 

To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 


ROBERT  E  BIDDLE 
MITCHELL W  CONSTANT 
KENNETH  D  LINCH 
CHARLES  S.  UTTLE 


KENNETH  F  MARTINEZ 
JOEL  A.  NEIMEYER 
THOMAS  M.  PLUMMER 
KEITH  P  SHORT  ALL 


To  be  scientist 


FRANK  H   COLUNS 
ROBERT  W   UNKINS 


CARL  A  OHATA 
STEPHEN  D.  SIMON 


To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 


MARY  E  BIRCH 
LESLIE  P  BOSS 
LORRAINE  L  CAMERON 
DEBRA  G.  OEBORD 


G.  SHAY  FOUT 
MAHENDRA  H   KOTHAKY 
MILDRED  M   WILLIAMS- 
JOHNSON 


To  be  sanitarian 

ALAN  D.  KNAPP 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 


THOMAS  D  CAMPBELL 
RICHARD  W.  DURRETT 
ROBERT  F  HENNES 
JOSEPH  L.  HUGHART 
GREGORY  M.  KINNES 
KEVIN  D  MEEKS 


EDWARD  A   PFI8TER 
TERESA  A   SEITZ 
AUBREY  C.  SMELLEY.  JR. 
JEFFREY  J.  SMITH 
FAULT.  YOUNG 


To  be  veterinary  director 

PETER  M   SCHANTZ 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

KATHRY^N  A.  BAYNE 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 

PETER  B.  BLOLAND 


To  be  senior  pharmacist 


RICHARD  S.  LIPOV 


To  be  pharmacist 


MARSHA  E  ALVAREZ 
ANTHONY  J.  BROOKS 
ARDEN  H   HANSON 
DOUGLAS  L  HERRING 


DAVID  W.  RACINE 
THERESA  A.  TOIGO 
CHARLES  A.  TRIMMER 
JEANNETTE  Y  WICK 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


ROBERT  A.  ANDERSON 
DEIDRA  C.  BROWN 
MARK  E  BURROUGHS 
CY'NTHU  C.  CARTER 
CHRISTINE  E. 
CHAMBERLAIN 


GRADY  H.  JAMES.  JR. 
ANTHONY  E  KELLER 
MICHAEL  J.  MONTELLO 
ROBERT  E.  PITTMAN 
PATRICIA  F  RODGERS 
CATHY  PIERCE  ZEHRUNO 


To  be  assistant  pharmacist 


USA  W.  TRAVIS 


To  be  dietitian 


SHIRLEY  R.  BLAKELY 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

BECKY  L.  SELLERS 

To  be  assistant  therapist 

JAMES  W   STANDISH 

To  be  health  services  officer 

HEY'WARD  L  ROURK.  JR.  NANCY  A.  WILLIAMS 

CANDACE  M.  SCHUFE 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

PAUL  A.  JONES 

GREG  A   KETCHER 

W   HENRY  MACPHERSON 


RONALD  E   SELLERS 
PATRICIA  R  WARNE 


IN  THE  NAVy 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  I  LOWER 
HALF)  OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  AS 
INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5612: 

To  be  rear  admiral 
To  be  unrestricted  line  officer 

REAR  ADM  ILHI  RONALD  RHYS  MORGAN.  139-33-968&112S. 
US.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

REAR  ADM  ILH)  KENNETH  WILLIAM  PETTIGREW.  34»-34- 
607&1315.  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMJJJT 
AS  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (ANGUSI  IN  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  LENDER  THE  PROVISOINS  OF  SECTIONS  583 
AND  8351(A).  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PER- 
FORM DUTIES  IN  THE  COMPETmVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDI- 
CATED. (EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER). 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  J.  KAHOE.  220-54-8050.  9/1/B9 
PATRICK  L.  KEATING.  264-08-7528.  WIW 
JESS  B.  PITTS.  264-«e-M9e.  &1« 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  UST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  824. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AND  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  S31. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


January  31,  1994 

CHAPLAIN 
To  be  major 

GERALD  K   BEBBER.  348-H2-8274 
FRANCIS  M   BELEU.  24»-76-2903 
JAMES  P.  BOYLE.  441-S6-S916 
HARRY  E.  COLTER.  40»-74-9321 
LAWRENCE  J.  CONWAY.  157-42-4823 
DANIEL  G.  DEBLOCK.  3»-46-7S3» 
JONATHAN  H   DEBOARD.  437-5i-1539 
DAVID  J   DORMER.  204-«>-6»42 
THOMAS  L   DUDLEY.  251-84-8731 
CALVIN  L.  EASTHAM.  447-40-6083 
STEPHEN  E   FEEHAN,  441-46-1602 
JAMES  R   FOXWORTH.  257-78-6484 
JOSEPH  A   HARTRANFT.  261-90-8382 
EVERETT  C  HAYES.  301-468-8566 
ROBERT  D   HESTER.  323-42-7686 
DAVID  P.  HILLIS.  529-90-4933 
STEPHEN  D   KELLEY.  429-13-8606 
DUANE  H.  KINCAID.  521-74-3042 
WILLIAM  E   KNIGHT.  267-86-5823 
KARL  O   KUCKHAHN.  536-50-5145 
CHESTER  H   LANIOUS.  181-38-2229 
MICHAEL  T.  LEMBKE.  307-68-4401 
ALLEN  K.  LOWE,  232-70-8150 
DONA  MCCONNAUGHHAY.  402-68-1768 
JOHN  T.  MCLOUOHLIN.  130-32-4992 
ANTHONY  E.  MENZ.  461-17-4392 
JOHN  B  MICHNO.  561-96-5819 
ANTHONY'  S   MONTAGUE.  106-44-3780 
ROBERT  N   NESKE.  151-40-9242 
DAVID  R   NORVELL.  432-84-1284 
GARY  C   PATTERSON.  445-56-7175 
THOMAS  E.  PRESTON.  412-94-2451 
KURTES  QUESDJBERRY.  565-64-5213 
RICHARD  G.  QUINN.  367-Z!-9540 
MICHAEL  L  RAYMO.  366-42-3355 
SCOTT  R.  RONEY.  547-06-7716 
FREDERICK  M   RUPEL.  305-52-3673 
LARRY  E.  SWEAT.  267-84-6454 
SAMUEL  S  TOMLINSON.  170-46-5176 
VIRGIL  P  TRAVIS.  293-52-7093 
JA.MES  R,  WHITE.  218-58-1236 
JAMES  G   WILLIAMS,  381-46-1672 
GREGORY  WILLIAMSON,  472-70-1925 
DONALD  L.  WILSON.  296-50-5277 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COMMANRERS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE'S  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
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RONALD  RAY  WINFREY 
LARRY  DELANEY  WYNNE 
CHRISTINE  MARIA  VUHAS 


PETER  L   FAOAN 
DAVID  MURFF  HARDY 
JOHN  K.  HKNBERY 
RAND  REDD  POCA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 
IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  COM.MANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  628.  SUBJECT  TO 
QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 

PETER  MICHAEL  HYERS 
REEVES  RAMSEY 
TAYLOR.  JR. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

To  be  commander 

ROBERT  O  WARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


FLOYD  ALCORN  H 
WILLIAM  C  BISHOP.  JR. 
ROMAN  D   BOWLES 
KENDALL  A   BURDICK 
CARL  R  CHAFFIN 
JOSEPH  E  CORREIA 
MICHAEL  A.  DELAGARZA 
GERALD  A.  DILEONARDO 
PAUL  S.  DILLMAN 
WILLIAM  E.  DINE 
GUY  E.  DUNAN 
MICHAEL  R.  ERICKSON 
JOHN  W   FITZOIBBON 
DOUGLAS  P.  FRANKS 
RICHARD  E  GARDNER.  JR. 
JOSEPH  H.  GATES 
JAMES  B   HOPKINS  n 
FRANK  R.  KARA 
MARK  W.  KOSZALKA 


JEFFERY  S.  KUHN 
CAROL  L.  LARSON 
JOHN  S.  LEE 

CHRISTOPHER  R.  MEEHAN 
KENNETH  E   MILEY 
JOHN  A.  MORRISON 
CRAIO  S.  MUNSON 
THOMAS  A.  MURPHY 
STEVEN  J.  MYERS 
ROBERT  P.  NUGENT 
MICHAEL  R.  PEARSON 
Vn'AN  L.  RAGUSA  11 
TODD  G.  RATN^ER 
NEIL  A.  RODER 
DANIEL  J.  RODGERS 
MICHAEL  P.  ROGERS 
DANIEL  D.  ROTHENBERGER 
RICHARD  P.  SCHIFANDO 
JOHN  J.  SHEA 


RANDALL  J.  TUCKER 
VINCENTIUS  J   VANJOOLEN 
TRICIA  A   VI8LAY 
DOUGLAS  E.  WALKER 
JON  B.  WESTERWICK 


CLAY  J.  SNAZA 
JAMES  V   STAUPFER 
DARIO  E  TEICHER 
ERIC  J.  TIBBETS 
WALTER  L  TOWNS 
MICHAEL  S  TRENCH 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


To  be  captain 


TERRY  L.  BARRETT 
EDWARD  G   BOSTON 
DANIEL  A.  BROOKS 
PAUL  B  CORBETT 
KATHLEEN  F   FISCHER 


ROBERT  E  FORD 
LEE  D  HALL 
GERALD  R.  MCCOID 
JOHN  R.  NAGEL 
TIMOTHY  O.  SCHACHERER 


THE  FOLLOWING  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS.  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDI- 
CAL CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 


WARREN  ANDERSON 
BRIAN  S  APRILL 
JAMES  R.  BLOOM 
RAQUEL  C.  BONO 
DALE  BRAUN 
ANDREW  C   BREITERMAN 
JAMES  D   BRIDGES 
DAVID  A.  BRINK 
EDWARD  B.  BYNUM 
SANTOSH  J.  K  CHAWLA 
SATISH  CHAWLA 
PRESTON  CHURCH 
JOHN  W.  CROWLEY 
DAVID  A.  DAVIS 
JOHN  W   DENOBILE 
ROGER  DMOCHOWKSI 
JOHN  F   DONNAL 
WOLFRAM  H   ENSELETT 
JOHN  R.  FEENEY 
JOSEPH  M   FORRESTER 
RANDALL  E  FROST 
LANDON  W   GARLAND.  JR 
BENJAMIN  M   GASTON.  IV 
CARYJ  GOEPFERT 
GALE  G.  G011NS 
JEFFREY  R.  GREENWALD 
BRUCE  V.  ORONKIEWICZ 
SCOTT  R.  GROSSKREUTZ 
THOMAS  E.  HACKETT 
JAMES  F  HARRINGTON 
WILLIAM  L  HEN-NRIKUS 
STANLEY  M   HIGGINS 
DOUGLAS  M   HINSON 
ROBERT  E  HOOD.  JR 
STEPHEN  G   HOOKER 
ROBERT  F.  KEATDiC 
KEVIN  J   KNOOP 
JAMES  D.  LAMM 
JOYCE  A.  LAPA 
BRENDA  A    LARKIN 
DREW  LEWIS 
EVELYN  L  LEWIS 
THOMAS  J    MAGRINO 
VICTOR  A.  MAQUERA 


ROBERT  L.  MASCI 
MARY  E  MCGINNIS 
TERRENCE  R.  MCWILLIAMS 
CRAIG  S.  MITCHELL 
GLEN  L  MOORE 
WILLIAM  D.  MORIN 
MARCUS  N   MORRA 
KENNETH  W.  NORWOOD 
TERRENCE  M  ODONOVAN 
KEVIN  M   ONEIL 
SCOTT  PAPARELLO 
CARMINE  J.  PELLOSIE 
MARK  E.  RALSTON 
JAMES  S   REED 
DAVID  S   REID 
JAMES  P.  RICE 
EMILY  L  RICHIE 
THOMAS  L  RICHIE 
ALLEN  H   ROBERTS  II 
DON  E.  ROBINSON 
DONALD  H   ROSENBAUM 
WILLIAM  O   RUDOLPH 
WILLIAM  SANDUSKY 
ALFRED  M.  SASSLER 
STEPHEN  J.  SAVARINO 
DOUGLAS  S.  SCHALL 
STRATTON  SHANNON 
MARK  D   SMITH 
WILLIAM  SMITH 
DAVID  D.  SPENCER 
DAVID  B  STAAB 
WILLIAM  R  STRAND 
PLO^'D  K   SUMIDA 
MICHAEL  O.  TENERIELLO 
JOSEPH  G.  THOENE 
WILLIAM  R.  THOMPSON 
ROGER  W.  TIMPERLAKE 
BETH  A.  TROUM 
CLIFFORD  H.  TUREN 
JOSE  J.  VICENS 
ROBERT  M   WAH 
FREDERICK  H   WEBER 
MICHAEL  S   WENZEL 
JOHN  P  WILLIAMS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\'Y',  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


LEO  J.  GRASSILLI  III 
JERRY  JOHNSON 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  captain 


WOLLOM  A.  JENSEN 
ROBERT  A.  VALKO 


ERNEST  A   POE 
MARY  E.  WASHBURN 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANE:.NT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


RICHARD  L   ARNOLD 
CLAUDE  R  BEEOE 
BRIAN  D.  BJORKLUND 
STEVEN  D   BROWN 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  BUCK 
GARY  W  CARR 
LESA  D.  CHEATHEM 
THOMAS  E  CREELY 
CARL  J.  CWDCLINSKl 
BETTIE  J.  DAVIS 
PAUL  R  DEATON 
WILLIAM  D  DEVINE 
PATRICK  K  ELLIOTT 
IRVING  A.  ELSON 
DAVID  W.  OIRARDIN 
LAWRENCE  P.  GREENSLIT 
PETER  W  GREGORY 
DANIEL  R  HALL 
WILLIAM  R.  HOOD 
VALJ   JENSEN 
LAURENCE  W.  JONES 


WAYNE  J.  BERGERON 
GARY  E,  HAMMOND 
EMIL  E.  SPILLMAN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


RICHARD  R.  GATES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTFION  531: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS.  USN,  PERMANENT 

To  be  commander 


NEIL  O  JONES 
LARRY  D  KALSOW 
MARGARET  G   KIBBEN 
MICHAEL  S.  KLEPACKI 
MICHAEL  W   LANOSTON 
SAMUEL  H   LARSEN 
JOHN  H  LEA.  Ill 
GARY  W   MORRIS 
GRADY  J    PENNELL 
JERRY  F   PHILLtPS 
TRAVIS  M   PHILLIPS.  JR. 
DENNIS  J   ROCHEFORD 
MICHAEL  L  SCHUTZ 
DAVID  M  SCHWABAUER 
JOSEPH  A   SCORDO 
DANIEL  C.  STEPHENS 
RONALD  C   STURGIS 
CONRAD  A  TARCONSKI 
ARMANDO  S  TORRALVA 
MICHAEL  A.  UHALL 
DENNIS  W   YOUNG 
THOMASINA  A   YUILLE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US. 
NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

THEODORE  E.  SPEAR 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

MILES  L  WILHELM 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NA\'Y,  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  commander 


JAMES  P,  BURANS 


JAMES  PARKER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEITTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US, 
NAVY',  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander. 


JOSEPH  E,  BIRON 
DAVID  L,  DEPPERMAN 
PAUL  M.  DESIMONE 
OSKER  L.  DUGGER 
WILLIAM  H   FEY'H 
JAMES  B   FITZPATRICK 
DONALD  D  HAGEN 
WILLIAM  F  HUSEMAN 
NICK  KARPACHINSKI 
MARK  P.  LAMBRECHT 
DAVID  R.  LAVENDER 
BRYCE  E  LEFEVER 
MICHAEL  M   LOE 
DAVID  L  MCCALLUM 
LISA  K.  MCWHORTER 


TERRENCE  M   MURRAY 
SUSAN  P  NESSMITH 
JOSE  R  PEREZ 
MARTIN  A   PETRILLO 
FRANCES  PICCIONE 
MORGAN  T  SAMMONS 
PATRICK  A   SANDERSON 
ROBERT  M.  SCHLEGEL 
SCOTT  A   SHAPPELL 
PAUL  T  SPADA 
FREDERICK  S   SUMNER.  JR. 
EVAN  A  THORLEY 
ALICE  WHITLEY 
ELAINE  J   WOOD 
RONALD  R  WOODRUFF 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 


CYNTHIA  M.  FELLER 


UNDA  P.  GUSTAFSON 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  SSI: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


MEEGAN  P  BARNHART 
THOMAS  J.  BERNATEK 
SUZANNE  M  CLARK 
JUDY  A.  COWAN 
KAREN  A.  DIRENZO 
ANGELIA  D.  EXUMONEAL 
JA.MES  P.  FERGUSON 
BRUCE  W  GODWIN 
ROBERT  O  KENDRICKSON 
CHRISTOPHER  W  HO 
PAULA  M  JONAK 
MARY  D.  KEBNAN 


MARY  K  KENNEY 

GUTSHALL 
RANDOLPH  J.  KIRXLAND 
BARBARA  A   KLUS 
SUSANNA  K   LINDSEY" 
RUTH  A.  LONOENECKER 
JAIME  A.  LUKE 
CLAUDIA  S  MARSH 
KRISTE  J   MILLERORAU 
CARRIE  A   MOCK 
ROBERT  A.  MOLER 
HELEN  L  MONNENS 
JOSEPH  E  PELLEGRINI 
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LISA  II   KAIMONDO 
CAROL  L  REMKY 
KARKN  I,  SALOMON 
VANESSA  M   SCOTT 
PAULA  J  SVaiTON 


CAROLYN  M   SHAW 
THKRE8A  E  SIEMER 
JANtrr  D  SLATTEN 
PATRICK  W  TYSOR 
MARY  K.  WIIX'OX 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLI.OWINO  NAMED  OKKICER8  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OK  THE  ARMY.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OK  TITLE  10.  use.  SECTION  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

HARRY  B.  ACKROYD.  <.'i7  78  2055 
ROBERT  B   ADAIR.  481  S2  4506 
ROGER  D  ADAM80N.  495  52^758 
ERNEST  R  ADKINS.  284  40^2711 
CKLIA  L  ADOI.PHI.  Ill  44  12.S5 
C.ARY  .1   AC  REN.  476  46  0232 
BRUCE  H  ALEXANDER.  520  46  3666 
EDDIE  W   ALLEN.  466^70  8105 
MICHAEL  R  ALLEN.  509^48  3465 
FRED  B  ANDERSON.  528-48  5737 
RICHARD  ANDERSON.  229-72  7110 
STEVEN  R   ANDERSON.  212^44  6867 
THOMAS  0    ANDERSON.  430  82  0692 
JAMES  L  ANSON.  296^44  2191 
WILLIAM  O   ANTHONY    169  38  2388 
CLENN  M   APPE.  434  78  3340 
ROBERT  A    ARCHER.  223  70  7705 
STEPHEN  E  AREY,  224  62  3536 
JAMES  A8HENHURST.  337  36  8856 
RENATO  P   BACCl.  ;)54  38  1818 
NED  E   BAILEY.  437  66  2943 
MAURICJ;  R   BAKFJi  228  66  3112 
ROOER  P  BAIXX:.  352  36  3915 
CLIVKO   BARE.  114  74  3871 
DON  1)  BARTLETT.  14M2  7776 
RONALD  J    BEAGAN.  009  28-5902 
JOHN  C,  BECKER.  173^36  2221 
ROBERT  J,  BEINER.  173  36  1313 
ALAND   BELL.  370^48^4514 
JAMES  S  BELLAR.  406  56  7059 
MICHAEL  J.  BELT.  224  58  5660 
ROBERTO  BENAVIDKS.  545-62-4546 
LYLE  II   BENDER.  507  63^5189 
LARRY  R   BERNSTEIN.  012  38  3819 
GRANT  I   BEYL.  471  56  4853 
DAVID  A   BIALAS.  504  64  6783 
PARK  P   BIERBOWER.  401  64  9130 
HU  L  BLAZER.  415  70  .5821 
DI-34NIS  L   BLISS.  145  30  3202 
DAVID  E   BOCHNA.  206  38  1332 
MARVIN  S.  BOLINGER.  415-78  0064 
JOSEPH  B  HONDURANT.  135^68^2953 
LANCE  H   BONDY   085^34  0694 
DARWIN  G   BOSTIC.  504  «4  4042 
ARTHUR  R.  BOYD.  268  78  4610 
NORMAN  M    BRADLEY.  123  36  6035 
WILLIAM  M    BRADY.  539  46^8263 
TERRANCK  R  BRAND.  172  32«I20 
MAX  R.  BREWER.  410^80  8952 
GEORGE  R   BROOKS.  248  7H394 
WALLACE  S   BROOME.  253  686810 
EDWIN  M    BROWN.  266  92  T750 
LEWIS  E  BROWN.  248  80  6735 
WILLIAM  K   BROWN.  26872-4896 
ALVA  D   BROWNFIELD.  585  18  4022 
RICHARD  BUCHANAN.  154  40  2752 
RICHARD  F.  BUEHLER.  069  38  3855 
ROBERT  L   BUHKKtIIIL.  488  50  4544 
MAURICE  K    BURNAM.  585  10  0806 
NORMAN  K.  BURNS.  T73  60  8988 
JACK  O   BURWELL.  249  864433 
RAYMOND  C   BYRNE.  517  .50^5792 
PETER  L.  CAMP.  046  40  1165 
NICK  V  CAPITANO.  2SJ  60-5465 
JAMES  R.  CARPENTER.  0(8-32  2966 
DANIEL  K  CARROLL.  130^36^)110 
JAMES  M   CARTER.  501  48-1917 
MARY  N  CARTER.  319-38  6763 
MILTON  J   CARTER.  535-40-4303 
LEONARD  CASILLAS.  555  68  1972 
EUELL  D  CATCHINCS.  435  68  4763 
ALFRED  C  CHANNELS    145-34  9175 
FRANK  H  CHAPMAN.  249  74  9666 
JAMI':S  R  CHAPMAN.  547  62  7405 
BRUCE  A  CHASE.  260  70  9221 
JOSEPH  J  CHAVES.  575  58-4075 
DONALD  J   CHEWNING.  .587  18  9174 
NICKOL  CHRISTOPHER.  127  38  3726 
DON  H  CLARK.  458  60^9790 
BRIAN  L.  CLiBVENGER.  575^8^2438 
MICHAEL  D  C0CO7.ZA.  183  36  6984 
GEORGE  C.  COLCIX3UGH.  090  36  1865 
DAN  M.  COIXSLAZIER.  303  52  2443 
JAMES  P  COMBS.  563^76^0758 
FRANCIS  J   COPPOI»A.  136-40^3257 
MARY  F  COTTON.  421  58  9275 
WESLEY  E  CRAIG.  171  38^6586 
DAVID  T  CROCKER.  156  86-5617 
MILTON  R.  CROSS.  574  18  7028 
WILLIAM  L  CROWSON.  428  72  4209 
GLEN  E  CURTIS.  310  52-9924 
GARY  Q  CVACH.  504-52^7298 
RONALD  DANEHOWER.  431  82-2135 
STEPHEN  II   DARE.  549^48  8384 
ALLEN  DAVIS.  III.  217  54-8337 
STEVEN  R   DEKRAMER.  504  54  5465 
RICHARD  B   DELG ADO.  562  64  8831 
JACK  G   DEMES.  338  38  7153 


DAVID  G   DEMPSEY.  251  72  2442 
WILLIAM  n   DKVOS.  480  62  l.W) 
ROBERT  M    DIAMOND.  176  40  .5525 
E   DIAZCARAIIAI.IX).  582  94  0362 
JAMES  G   DICKOVICK.  132  38  3679 
KERRY  B   IX5LAN.  534  50  2512 
THEODORE  G   DRIER.  378  12  4061 
MARVIN  B   DUNCAN.  419  62  1062 
BRADLEY  S.  DUPEE.  OOl  32  5209 
RAYMOND  1,  DYKENS.  488  48^4070 
DANNY  I.  EAST.  253  78  :n88 
PAUL  EI.KOURIE.  419  60  2319 
BOBBY  J    ERVIN.  238  72  0634 
ROBERT  ESHELBRBNNER.  512  48-9410 
CARL  J   K.SHELMAN  202  38  3263 
FRANCIS  ESI'OSITO.  102  38  7808 
EARL  P.  EWING.  146  38  8219 
EDMUND T  EWING.  254  72^1909 
STEVEN  FAIRBANKS.  513  48  7688 
JAMUS  II   FALUN.  104  62  7158 
DALLAS  W   FANNING.  417  62  6980 
JAMtS  P   FARKAS.  061  38  8812 
ANTHONY  O    FF.NNELL.  344  42  7427 
LARRY  G    FENNEMA.  484  52  6629 
EDWIN  H    FERGUSON.  244  76  3290 
JAMES  R   FERRARI.  17a 34^2060 
JACKSON  E.  FIELDS.  251  78  4463 
I.BEH   FIELDS.  007  48  5159 
JAMES  P   FOOT.  432-02  1277 
THOMAS  C   FOSNACHT.  206  38^406 
GARY  D   FOSTER.  437  68  8131 
ROBERT  J.  FREEMAN.  366  44  0011 
ALANK   FRY.  172  36  1765 
ROBERT  E   FULI.EM.  165-32^2920 
WILLIAM  R   FURR.  456  76-5419 
RICHARD  M   GAGE.  379448063 
THOMAS  E  GALE.  041  441740 
DONNIE  F  GAKKETT.  249^70  2430 
ROBERT  C  O  hXlRGE.  249  88  2466 
ROBERT  J   GEORGE.  221  38  2101 
RICH  ARD  T  G I  BBS.  382  50^  7452 
ROBERT  E  GILLAN.  439  58-8187 
RONALD  A.  GIRELLI.  020^34  1445 
BARRON  L.  GOFF.  428  86  5154 
DAVID  E.  GOFF.  529^58^3552 
JOHN  S  GONG.  564  68-7107 
KEITH  C  COODHOPE.  503^53^8631 
WILLIAM  W  GfXlDWIN.  467  78  8895 
JAY  P  GORDON.  527  68  1948 
WOODHOW  W  GOSSOM.  467  68  8631 
BOYD  R.  GRAY.  OOfr  52  2864 
VIRGIL  S.  GRAY.  419-58  9S84 
DAVID  J   GRIFFITH.  182  42  9258 
JOHN  R.  GRIFFITH.  520  48  5907 
CHARLES  V.  GUY'.  JR  .  295  38  1389 
JOHN  A   HAAS.  515  44  8211 
EDWIN  T   HAMLIN.  529^846380 
R(X!ER  J   HARDING.  154  36-8575 
WILLIAM  HARRIMAN.  465^74  4895 
KEVIN  HARRINGTON.  12434  3808 
ROBERTO.  HARVEY.  566  78-6969 
LARRY  D.  HAUB.  441  48  3445 
EDWARD  J   HEATON.  155-40^9085 
WILLIAM  G   IIEFFRON.  115-34-0686 
ROBERT  L   HEINE.  052  38-0778 
RODNEY  C   HENEl.Y   483^48  0812 
CHARLES  F   HERB.  120  68  9912 
KENNETH  R.  HESTER.  424-64  3513 
WAYNE  E.  HILL.  439  66^4889 
DOUGLAS  II.  IIIMLE.  601  68  5017 
MICHAEL  A   IIUIXIE.  262  64  9738 
JOHN  T   HOFFMAN.  419^64  8885 
TOMMY  V   HOOTON.  585  22  5023 
NORMAN  II   HORTON.  265-68  5522 
HARRY  W   IIOUCHENS.  400^72  9594 
EARLC   HOWELL.  243-84  3818 
JOHN  A    HOYT.  V)4  72  4736 
WILSON  HUMPHREYS.  557  68^.3895 
CRtXlORY  J.  HUNT.  529  60^9033 
CHARLES  F   HURLBUT.  394-38-5519 
RICHARD  W.  IIUSKES.  041-36-5682 
DAVID  R   INMAN.  400^80  7825 
MICHAEL  D   ISOM.  512  48-4504 
FRED  R.  JAECKLE.  489  48  8362 
THOMAS  D  JOHNSON.  103  68  4546 
LARRY  M   JONAS.  261  70  7118 
BOBBY  O   JONKS.  429^98  7313 
BRUCE  M   JONKS.  227  74  3744 
EDWARD  O  JONES.  HX  42  9183 
PfrrER  II   JONES,  159  40  1986 
RICHARD  JORGENSEN.  3,95  48  2496 
FRANCIS  W   KAIRSON.  074  36  5055 
ROBERTO   KARN.  311  44-3704 
AARON  D  KELLEY.  510  54-1763 
MICHAEL  G   KELLEY,  227  60-1471 
ROY  D  KENNEDY,  420  56  6552 
DANIEL  KESSELBING,  361-389771 
ROBERT  J   KILCOYNE,  398^38^6468 
JOHNT   KING,  417  68  5982 
HERMAN  G.  KIRVEN,  251-76-2827 
DENNIS  J    KLEPPICK,  193-3H342 
RODNEY  M   KOBAYA8HI,  57852^6985 
JOHN  W.  KREGER.  476  46^1836 
RANDALL  E.  KRUG.  393^48  0710 
JOHN  I.ACHKY.  063^40^3757 
JAMES  E  LAIITI.  125  32  5813 
DANIEL  C   LAVERINC.  505-58  8332 
HENRY  LEAK.  III.  230  60  6850 
SAMUEL  W   LEDBETTER.  424  64  7549 
PATRICK  W   l.EDRAY.  .W?  48  1969 
ANTHONY  F   LEKETA,  020  38^622 
WAYNE  F   LEH.SBAK,  516  44  4666 


KEITH  W    I.ETCIIEII,  420  62-5357 
CHARLES  W    LINDSEY,  427  84  6706 
HAL  A    lf)NG,  212  48  9096 
ROBERT  P   LOWELL,  002  36  6329 
JEFFREY  LOZIER.  365^38  4294 
LAWRENCE  T  LUBA,  204  36  6230 
EDWIN  T   LUCAS.  328  36  0783 
EVERETT  D.  LUCAS.  075  38  0225 
THOMAS  P   LUCZYNSKI.  027  34  9915 
RONALD  A    LUEBKE.  ,T»7  44  30,66 
CARL  F   LUNDELL.  068  388411 
LARRY  B  MAIN.  53*44-3145 
JOSEPH  M    MANLEY.  236  74  5283 
DENNIS!    MANNING.  085  388673 
FRANCISCO  MARQUEZ.  076-38^7806 
SCIIAPPl  MARSH.  238  72  3308 
CHARLES  F   MARTIN   429  80  4156 
ROY  T   MARTIN   432  88  3023 
TIMcrniY  K   MARTIN.  447  46  5861 
ROBERT  G    MASKIELL.  059  389965 
ALLIE  G   MASON,  40O  64  9092 
KENNETH  I    MAY,  432  88  0912 
JAMES  R   MCCALL.  437  62  7312 
GhXlROKW    MCCRAW.  541  50  1729 
JIMMIE  M    MCDONALD.  34836  5782 
JOHN  M   MCFARLAND.  531  48  6348 
RONALD  J   MCMONAGLE.  379^58  3320 
DONAIJ)  S   MCOMIE.  528  66  5734 
JOSEPH  T  MCSORLEY.  138  38«09 
GARY  W  MEEKS.  431  80  8481 
WALTER  MEINSHAUSEN,  138^38-0236 
JOSEPH  W    ME.)ASKI,  54866-9725 
,IAMESR  MELOY.213  48  9222 
IKJNALD  B  MELVIN,  221  26^9885 
MICHAEL  R   MESSINA.  163  32  3789 
ROBERT  C   METZ.  142  32  0168 
ROBERT  L   MEYER,  089  42-8470 
ROBERT  D   MINIXJN,  410  7H900 
ARTHUR  E  MISCALLY,  261  78-5915 
HENRY  A   MOAK.  427  94-1132 
ROBERT  A,  MOLIN,  205  34-2006 
.lAMES  H   MONAGHAN,  199-34-4343 
MICHAEL  MONTGOMERY,  312-48  8884 
WILLIAM  MOORE,  413^78-3755 
WAYNE  J   MORGAN,  526^78-8282 
RANDALL  D   MOSLEY,  505-60^6183 
THOMAS  A   MULCAHY,  286-38  2473 
.lOHN  R  MULLIN.  015^34  8819 
KEVIN  V   MURPHY.  021  34-8826 
MARC  A.  NEERMAN.  060-48  4937 
DANNY  L.  NEI^ON,  309  48^8717 
DONALD  C  NEIJ50N,  531  42-4238 
HAROLD  J   NBVIN,  388  48^6639 
CURTIS  L.  NEWCOMB,  473^58  4888 
EUGENE  C  NEYBR,  JR,  490  50  5035 
JACK  E  NOEL,  308  80-3114 
JOHN  R.  OSHEA,  121  36-1368 
GEORGE  B   PAGE,  115  72^466 
JAMES  C   PAPRITAN.  293-42-7765 
MICHAEL  A    PATALANO.  037  28  1026 
PETER  Q  PAUL.  228  64  9768 
LEE  E   PEPPER.  367  48  2955 
•JOSEPH  T  PERKINS.  045-34  7794 
ROGER  D  PETERMAN.  358480654 
RONALD  A   PIEPER.  257  68  7263 
ERNEST  M.  PITT.  415  80^8289 
RICHARD  E  PLETCHER.  503^52  3411 
MICHAEL  E.  PIXTTKIN.  085^38  6059 
WILLIAM  H   POLAND.  407  58  3365 
VLADIM  POLTORATZKY.  371-4M473 
DAVID  G   POPHAM.  566-56^9619 
IX)NALD  L   I-OTrER.  565  60-2631 
CHRISTOPHER  POWERS.  459  82-4436 
CHARLES  B.  PREWITT,  402^8-3922 
LARRY  D  PRICE,  417-60-3464 
COLLIN  R.  QUIGLEY,  528  62  2587 
DAVID  W  RAES,  482  580084 
EDWIN  P   RAMSEY,  664  78-2299 
DAVID  L  RANEY,  22850^9515 
JOHN  R   RASMUSON,  528-60^0161 
WILLIAM  J    REAI«S,  JR  .  512  48-2315 
DANIEL  E  REEVES.  428844843 
DAN  H   REYNOLDS.  262  72  1659 
MARK  V   RHETT.  248  884373 
CRAIG  G.  RICE.  212-50-2902 
HARVEY  W   RICHARDS,  428  68  8136 
JAMES  M    RICIIEY.  353-38-9421 
BRUCE  E  ROBINSON.  173-40-2520 
JAMES  R.  ROBINSON.  09842  5529 
TERRY  L  ROBINSON.  503-54-1805 
DAVID  B.  ROGERS,  480-588528 
JOSEPH  F.  ROONEY.  530-32^1433 
JOSE  ROQUEACEVEDO.  584-28  5671 
ANDREW  J    R08ENAU.  576^502811 
CHARLES  ROSENFELD.  191  38  2361 
SANDRA  A   ROWLEY,  314-60-0754 
RONALD  W   RUFF,  542  50  5039 
SAMUEL  A   RUMORE.  417  680575 
ROBERT  S   RYDER,  223-86-3616 
SICINIO  R  SABAT,  580-94-6681 
STACY  L  SACHS,  322-38-5836 
GLEN  I   SAKAGAWA,  575  52  0978 
FRANLY  H   SANCHEZ,  51444  0332 
STEPHEN  H  SANDS,  008^34  4532 
TIMOTHY  J    SANKEN.  474-583148 
IXJNALD  A   SAPIENZA,  352  36-3071 
BRUCE  M   SCHAFER,  380-52-0733 
FRANCIS  D  SCHMITZ.  397-46-3820 
ROBERT  SCHOENHAUS,  151-34-2411 
TIMOTHY  P   SCIIULTZ,  277  40  7366 
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WALTER  R.  SCHUMM.  223-76-1265 
ROBERT  W   8CHUPP.  268-78-5779 
GARTH  T  SCISM,  507-58-4547 
MICHAEL  L   SELLS.  392-44-7405 
JAMES  SERASSIO.  JR    528-56-2191 
ROBiaiT  L  SHAFER.  447-42-2379 
THOMAS  J   SHAILOR  006-38-2042 
LAWRENCE  SHANNON.  428-72-8124 
BARON  C   SHELDAHL.  542-46-1338 
MELVIN  L  SHELLEY.  401-62-4188 
RAYMOND  G   SHERWOOD.  255-78-5017 
RONALD  C  SHICK.  165-30-7150 
ROGER  L   SHIELDS.  428-98-1066 
RICHARD  H   SHOCKLEY,  517-502693 
CRAIO  V   SHUEY.  55S-74-6B21 
JAMES  M   SIKES.  465-82-1255 
WILLIAM  J   SILVEYV  489-444774 
DARWIN  H   SIMPSON.  429-80-3156 
JAMES  C  SIMS.  417  56-9436 
THOMAS  L  SINCLAIR,  248-82-7981 
DALE  H   SINDT.  479-60-0528 
MICHAEL  A   SMITH,  553-78-1865 
MICHAEL  R  SMYTHERS.  231-60-0873 
KENNETH  SOUTHWORTH.  389-48-8353 
HERBERT  H   SPARKS.  246-7J-76«7 
MARK  G   SPELMAN,  131-38-4aS« 
RAYMOND  J   SPIRLET.  027-38-6804 
THOMAS  R  SPIVEY.  237  704725 
KENNE  SPLITTGERBER.  39546-0010 
JAMES  C  SPROULL,  421-70-6238 
WILLIAM  H   SQUIRES,  249-82-2403 
KERRY  R  STACKHOUSE,  162-36-8766 
WILLIAM  J   STAFFA,  433-70-0856 
DON  E  STAGG,  418-58-9922 
RALPH  E  STAPLETON   437-68-7368 
WAY'NE  S  STEVENS,  223-66-3235 
CHARLES  P   STROM,  499-44-9100 
DONALD  V   SULLIVAN,  038-38-9870 
MICHAEL  H   SUMRALL.  420-544259 
DENIS  J   SWENIE  381-48-8138 
EUGENE  SY'DOR,  103-40-6380 
THEODORE  SZAKMARY.  130-38-7249 
BRIAN  L  TARBET.  529-78-0965 
ROBERT  A  THIiaiNG.  005-43-4690 
ROBERT  D  THORNTON.  419-62-2042 
RICHA  THROCKMORTON.  555-62-7913 
RICHARD  M   TORRANCE.  258-70-8732 
ANDRE  J   TROTTIER.  037-30-0421 
LESLIE  K  TUBB.  238-78-0641 
GREGORY  J   V.^DNAIS.  368-584304 
DAVID  A   VANKLEECK,  460-96-9555 
RONALD  L  VANSISE.  229-66-3070 
PETER  J   VENZA.  025-34-9803 
CHARLES  R  VESSELL.  49846-1509 
WILFORD  C   VOYLES  402-64-0506 
THOMAS  C  WAGNER  39444-8225 
KENNETTH  R  WALDREP.  254-78-3222 
DEANIE  R  WALKER.  240-66-8515 
PAULD  WALKER.  324-44-1453 
JOHN  W   WALLACE,  247-68-6123 
FREDDIE  R  WARFORD.  440-44-0095 
TRACY'  T  WARNOCK   482-52-6361 
DONALD  E  WARREN   092-34-5688 
JOSEPH  W   WATHEN   403-600038 
HENRY  I   WATSON   111.  585  22-3663 
JIMMY  R  WATSON.  266-80-5571 
EVERETT  R  WEAVER,  510-54-1525 
DALE  E  WEBER.  505-62-6060 
WILLIAM  K   WEDGE.  486-52-9145 
DALE  W   WELLS.  447-444117 
JAMES  L  WESTBROOK  240-68-5887 
TIMOTHY  F   WILHELM   474-54-2925 
MITCHEL  WILLOUGHBY'.  217-86-8307 
CHARLES  ttlTTEBORT.  565-58-2484 
JOSEPH  T  WOJTASIK.  049-34-2268 
LEROY  W  WOLFE.  587-01-3222 
KENNETH  F   WONDRACK.  158-34-1587 
MICHAEL  P  WONG,  575-52-6141 
LUTHER  R  WOODALL.  429-98-7831 
WILLIAM  R  WOOTON.  234-68^1052 
CLARENCE  E  WORKMAN.  222-28-7605 
JAMES  G   WREN,  429-884194 
DALTON  C  WRIGHT  49246-8917 
RICHARD  YARBROUGH,  237-70-8811 
RONALD  D  VOUNC.  225*4-3292 
JAMES  A   ZERNICKE.  389-48-8400 
RAYMOND  ZIMMERMAN.  418-68-7427 
JOHN  C  ZIMMERMANN.  414-78-2175 

:n  the  air  force 

THE  FOLLOWING  CADETS.   US    AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY. 
FOR   APPOINTMENT   AS   SECOND   UEUTENANTS    IN   THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TIONS 9353  (B>  AND  531.  TITLE  10.  LTJITED  STATES  CODE. 
WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  Am  FORCE 
JOHN  T   AALBORG.  JR  .  5050448 
PAUL  H   ABAIR.  2581394 
JEFFREY  M   ABRAHAM.  2796062 
JEFFREY  M    ADELUNG.  1467217 
HEATHER  J    ALDRICH.  5924000 
HOBART  R  ALFORD.  4230667 
CRAIG  D  ALLEN.  0085425 
JENNIFER  S   ALLEN.  4511554 
WILLIAM  C  ALLEN.  5245756 
AARON  T  ALLGEYER,  0016078 
DONALD  S   ALUSON.  3098492 
RICHARD  P  AMISANO  JR    5019029 
KOREY  E  AMLTJDSON.  4729483 
ALEXANDER  B   ANASTASIOU.  1567081 
BRETT  C  ANDERSON.  0266893 
MARSHALL  G   ANDERSON.  2456872 
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SCOTTY  8   ANDERSON  4497772 
STEVEN  M   ANDERSON.  4135138 
JOHN  J   ANTEDOMENICO  5962448 
KAY  M   AQUINO  5779672 
MICHAEL  K   ARCHIE.  4616365 
MARK  E  AZUA.  3217200 
JEFFREY  L  BABINSKI.  6020462 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  BAHL.  3139408 
CARY  E  BA{RD.  3087495 
CHARLES  A  BAIRD.  2290627 
BRETT  BALDWIN.  0876246 
JENNIFER  L  BALL.  2595177 
DAVID  C   BARES.  3867400 
MARTIN  W   BARKER.  3679494 
JEFFREY  J   BARLOW    0016620 
KEVIN  M   BARNES   1386057 
JOSE  E  BARRERA.  0395279 
FRANK  S   BARTAK.  5088046 
ALLAN  D  EARTOLOME.  0286201 
LOY'D  E  BARTON.  2601326 
MARY  E  BARTON.  5746873 
ERIC  J   BAUER  3998632 
MICHAEL  V    BAUTISTA   3305425 
LANCE  E  BAXTER.  5222590 
CHRISTOPHER  H   BEAKE.  5126648 
BAKER  B   BEARD.  4574707 
JOHN  T   BEATTIE.  5706132 
BARRY  B.  BECKER.  JR  .  4585338 
ELIS8A  C  BEDDOW.  2200496 
DAVID  E  BEEBE.  S009075 
BRADY  C   BEIGH.  4418855 
RICHARD  M   BEJTLICH.  0145236 
ADELLE  L  BELISLE.  0O4780rT 
MARCEL  L  BENOIT,  5331583 
WILLIAM  E  BENSON  III.  4758865 
BRIAN  D  BENTER.  39286B9 
STEVEN  A   BENTON.  JR  .  SSI5377 
DAVID  W   BERG.  5390634 
BRIAN  K   BERGERON.  5687320 
JEFFREY  S   BERG8TROM.  4800429 
ARTHUR  J   BERMEL.  JR    5088019 
JORDAN  M   BERMINGHAM.  0325282 
REBECCA  BERNARDINI.  4548119 
RAYMOND  BERNIER,  0375261 
JASON  J   BIALEK,  0977483 
DANTE  A   BIANCUCCI  II,  1255256 
DAVID  L  BIBIGHAUS,  1136886 
JAMES  J    BltaiY'LA,  4653578 
CARRIE  J    BISCHEL,  3948649 
MARK  W   BJORGEN   5389801 
MICHAEL  B  BLACK,  4496370 
CONNOR  S   BLACKWOOD.  2384731 
STEVE  L   BLEVIN8.  5301966 
ROB  E   BLISSETT.  3748215 
WILLIAM  J   BLOCK.  5825010 
MARK  E  BLOMME.  2200693 
GRAHAM  K   BLOXOM .  2309082 
JASON  P   BOAL.  17966(8 
BRENDA  M   BOECKMANN.  2727482 
PATRICK  A   BOCUE.  4567733 
LELAND  B   BOHANNON.  5779020 
CHARLES  D  BOLTON  4366632 
DENNIS  F   BOND  H.  4438024 
DENNIS  B   BONILLA.  4688510 
WILLIAM  T  BOSCARINO  0726605 
MICHAEL  J   BOSILJEVAC  5050231 
ARTHUR  J    BOSKER  2867684 
JOHN  W   BOSONE.  5358697 
AARON  R  BOWDEN.  5088442 
JAMES  R  BOW  EN  3830408 
ALBERT  M   BOWER.  3596824 
REEVES  E  BOWER,  5225354 
JENNIFER  L   BOZIED,  5041106 
LORENZO  C  BRADLEY-,  4042951 
JEFFREY  M    BRALT*.  5171120 
BRIAN  A    BRECH.  5232605 
ROBFJIT  W   BREISCH.  1824845 
JOHN  D  BREUKER,  5245371 
JOHN  R   BRIMMER,  2506570 
MICHAEL  L   BRINK  II,  4850263 
BRENT G   BROCKINTON.  3817255 
JAMES  M   BROGDON,  5473995 
KAREEM  C   BROOKS.  0606276 
MICHAEL  D  BROTHERS.  2289698 
JUSTIN  L  BROUGHTON.  4492532 
CHARLES  D   BROWN,  1236827 
DARREN  J   BROWN  3236471 
RASHELLE  E   BROWN.  4751100 
MARK  H   BROWNELL.  4729084 
JAMES  A   BRUNER  II.  5328807 
LOUIS  D  BRYAN.  4092736 
DAVID  W   BRYNTESON.  5028830 
GREG  D   BUCKNER.  5853742 
TRAVIS  P  BIFORD.  4446636 
ERIC  S  BULGER  0048280 
STEPHEN  H   BUNTING  2444317 
DANIEL  K   BUNTS.  4495510 
JEFFREY  D  BURBANK.  5241973 
TRAVIS  A   BURDINE.  5447638 
JASON  C  BURCWALD.  4739299 
CHRISTOPHER  W    BUSCHUR 
STEVEN  BLTTIE.  0354460 
ROBERT  L  BUZZELL.  JR    r666I5 
KEVIN  M    BYRNE.  5329488 
ROBERTO  D  CALDERON.  5262546 
RACHEL  A  CALL.  4084384 
DONALD  C  CALLAGHAN.  2261729 
JEREMY  W   CANNON.  5148838 
JAMES  N   CAPIZZI  II.  2928606 
JOHN  D  CARLSON.  1486084 
AMY  E  CARNES,  6012486 
MICHAEL  K  CARNEY,  4938602 


JOHN  A   CARR,  2728470 
IGNACIO  CARRETERO,  5861879 
FERMIN  CARRETEROSANCHEZ,  2201794 
SCOTT  S  CARTER  2253561 
CHARLES  F  CARVER  6894668 
EDUARDO  J   CA8TANEDA  3337632 
DAVID  8  CHACE,  5072194 
JENNIFER  L  CHANCERY   2381902 
ROBERT  L  CKARLE8W0RTH   5339410 
MICHAEL  T  CHARLTON   4617669 
JOHN  W  CHASTAIN  UI,  4624788 
JUUAN  C  CHEATER,  546<»t5 
JERMONT  CHEN,  1*17232 
JOHN  D  CHILDS  4199433 
CHRISTOPHER  A  CHOCOLAAD  592245« 
YOUNG  C   CHOE  5267388 
JAMES  C  CHRISLEY.  6a;7«80 
GGORGINA  E  CHRISTOPHER   1875663 
SHANE  E  CHUBBS.  4498972 
RICHARD  D  CIMINO.  5851501 
RAYMOND  8  CIRA8A.  1477423 
CHRISTOPHER  A  CLAGC.  2728827 
DAVID  A  CLAIRE.  2S787S6 
JEFFREY-  M   CLARK.  23aR47» 
MURRAY  R  CLAY.  3777267 
KATHLEEN  L  CLEVELAND.  2215496 
JERRY  M   CLINE,  4281706 
PAUL  J   CLOWERS  II,  2341771 
PATRICK  CLOWNEY,  2602928 
RICHARD  K  CLUGSTON,  3396427 
RICHARD  L  COFFEY  HI    1418062 
CHRISTOPHER  L  COLCORD.  5211744 
ARLENE  COLLAZO.  6824529 
JASON  R  COMBS.  60(9638 
JOHN  E  COMMIN8.  2S05134 
DEAN  G  CONATSER.  2717047 
THOMAS  P  CONNELLY.  2035261 
DEAN  A   COOK.  2215620 
MICHELLE  M  COOKE.  2837801 
DUSTIN  P   CORDIER.  33nOfl7 
STEPHEN  B  COW  ART  5844016 
DANIEL  R  COZZI.  3607050 
MICHAELS  CRANSTON.  5576783 
RY-AN  B  CRAYCRAFT.  4042566 
MATTHEW  D  CROON.  47aa0(4 
ADRIAN  M  CROWLEY.  3S«53B 
CALVTN  E  CROWNER.  2161152 
BRIAN  A  CRUM.  6048875 
CARY  N  CULBERTSON.  564(986 
CHRIS  P  CUIXEN   5340401 
TIMOTHY  M   CULIJ:N.  3(86430 
JON  A  CULP.  5398038 
ARTHUR  D  CUMMINCS.  2149234 
CASE  A  CUNNINGHAM   4566799 
FREDR  CUNNINGHAM.  SSS.'M  18 
REBECCA  A   CURRIE  5589778 
BRIAN  A   CURTIS    1347275 
JEFFREY  D  DALRYMPLE  4829668 
CHRISTOPHER  S   DALTON,  5244531 
BRIAN  8  DATER.  06364«( 
CONRAD  C   DAVIS.  4667725 
DONALD  G   DAVIS.  2421501 
JAMES  E  DA\nS.  2551907 
LESUE  J   DAVIS.  4556160 
DAVID  P  DAY.  2494523 
JAMES  S  DEAN.  4301751 
MICHAEL  T  DEAN   3495480 
JANE  E   DECKER   1875852 
MATTHEW  L   DECKER  0835116 
KARL  R   DEERMAN   5488535 
MICHAEL  T  DELLERT.  1796012 
BRIAN  L  DELMONACO.  2778606 
JODI  A   DEMARTELAERE.  46(n00 
JAMES  A   DEREUS.  4837414 
RICHARD  K   DERRICK.  5252326 
JASON  L  DEY"OE.  5605773 
DAVID  K   DICK.  2575587 
JASON  D  DICKINSON.  <01523( 
AMY  L  DICIOVANNI.  4360614 
RICHARD  8   DILL.  4532740 
BRYAN  C  DILLARD  2299200 
DANIEL  J   DIM ENTO.  0505666 
JOHN  DIPASqUALE  4667553 
ANDREW  8   DIPPOLITO,  3839251 
EDMOND  J   DIXON   0455876 
THOMAS  K   DDCON  2370491 
WILLIAM  F  DOBBS.  4265718 
JAMES  B  DODD.  4646797 
MARIA  DONOVAN.  0106824 
SHANE  A   DOUGHERTY-   4009436 
WILLIAM  M   DOUGLASS,  2253341 
TIMOTHY  F   DO  WD.  0686862 
EVANGEUNA  F  DOYT-E.  6(86876 
XAVIAN  L  DRAPER.  41025(0 
TARA  L.  DUBILO  0146296 
MICHAEXA   DUCHARME.  3717477 
PAUL  J   DUDLEY.  2293107 
CHRISTOPHER  R  DUHON.  4388M6 
ROBERT  E  DUMAN.  2906457 
RORY  C  DUNHAM.  44178Se 
JOHN  A  DUNLAP   4689459 
MICHAEL  E  DUNN   5180676 
TIMOTHY  C   DUNN   5171165 
SCOTT  A   DUNPHY   6935690 
MATTHEW  T  DURHAM.  4393584 
KEVIN  M   DYDYK.  5687765 
JASON  R  DYER.  0027285 
LISA  L  DYER.  4979460 
DAVIDS   EAGLIN.  4315751 
JACK  C  EAST.  4296533 
BRYAN  N.  EBERHARDT.  0747005 
JAMES  E  EBY.  5706732 
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TIMOTHY  A.  ECKSTEIN.  M225W 
CHRISTOPHER  R  EDEN.  4S32792 
MATTHE*'  S   EDMONDS  5»10»76 
ALAN  W   EDWARDS   4231M2 
ALBERT  M   EDWARDS  III.  MS73W 
DOUGLAS  C   EDWARDS.  2114871 
MARVIN  T  EE.  57501S3 
ROBERT  F   EICHOLTZ.  JR  .  1606891 
CHrUSTOPHER  L.  ELLIS.  3748804 
DAVID  J    EMERY.  5«5«79 
DEREK  G   EMMONS   I4S7864 
WILLUM  D  ENGBERG.  4770833 
ANGELA  J   ERICKSON  4571516 
MICHAELS   ERICKSON.  5478139 
CHAD  J   ER8PAMER.  4747476 
CHRIS  M   EVANS.  5SB0532 
GREGORY  R.  EVANS.  2342191 
OWEN  D  EVANS.  4757482 
JAMES  A   FABIO.  2085682 
JAMES  F   FAGAN.  JR  5160286 
FREDERICK  L  FAITHFUL  III.  2986811 
JASON  R  FALUS.  4213384 
THOMAS  G  FALZARANO.  0216412 
ROCKY  A   FAVORTTO.  2988066 
SCOTT  M   FELDMAN.  4053M0 
SHAWN  E   FERGUSON,  1906427 
JOAQUIN  FERNANDEZ8ILVA,  0826870 
SHILOH  D   FISCHER.  45793n 
WAYNE  E   FLOYD.  5743068 
CHRISTOPHER  M    FOLLIN.  5235368 
JOHN  W   FONCANNON.  4202333 
CHRISTOPHER  T   FORD.  0666283 
JASON  D   FOREST.  5296364 
CAROLYN  S   PORNER.  3907838 
STEPHEN  D  FOSTER.  5235330 
TODD  K   POSTER.  4790865 
JAMES  G    FRANCIS,  5401942 
CHAD  E.  FRAZIER.  5200498 
BRIAN  J   FREIBURCER.  4798476 
KEVIN  M    FREUND.  3417263 
ABRAHAM  F   FRIEDMAN.  2878972 
MARK  T  FRITZINGER.  3008029 
THOMAS  C.  FRY.  1756246 
MEUSSA  A.  FUSS.  3998614 
LEO  L  GAGE.  JR  4838083 
SCOTT  J  G  ALAYDICK.  5234136 
BENJAMIN  G  GALINDO.  5633135 
SEAN  P  GALLAGHER.  4313500 
FRANCTSCO  M  GALLEI.  5893899 
BRIAN  D  GALLO.  4770284 
MATTHEW  C  GAMBUN.  2554312 
ANTHONY'  S  GAMBOA.  2473530 
DARREN  D.  GARBER.  1716808 
JULIE  C.  GARCIA.  5008466 
ERIC  R  GARDNER.  5201163 
TED  R.  GATLIN.  4318762 
DAVID  A.  CAUCH.  2177214 
MARTIN  P  OAUPP   1556294 
JANEEN  M  GENTRY   5225508 
CHRISTOPHERS  GERFEN.  4927276 
BRIAN  GESUALE.  1928617 
LUKE  H  GIANELLONI.  4372S56 
ROBERT  J   GIANNONI.  5222391 
JOHN  M.  GIFFT.  2878833 
CHRISTOPHER  J   GIORGIANNI.  1805462 
NICOLA  P  GISMONDI.  5484168 
MATTHEW  R  GLOVER.  4560486 
BRADLEY  J  GOEKE  2976216 
ROBERT  J   GOMEZ.  4668323 
RANDALL  B  GONZALES  4330427 
LGONEL  GONZALEZ.  5236598 
STEPHEN  A  GOODM.AN.  2177206 
ROBERT  J   GOODWIN.  2280661 
GARY  E  GOOSEN.  4899438 
JOE  M.  GORDON.  554&573 
KURT  1.  GORDON.  2181366 
ERIC  C  GRACE.  1507688 
ALEX  GRACIA.  5901491 
JAMES  A   GRAHAM.  1865831 
SCOTT  E  GRAHAM   0877037 
STEVEN  B  GRAVES  5179022 
DARREN  P  GRAY.  5649697 
CYNTHIA  E.  GREEN  2667785 
MARCUS  D  GREEN.  2279283 
JEFFREY  D  GREGORY.  3689213 
TOMMY  E  GREGORY.  5924005 
DAVID  A  GREIN   2717603 
BRIDGET  L  GROAT.  6744668 
STEPHEN  C  GROTJOHN.  5401987 
SCOTT  A  GROVER.  5170663 
MICHAEL  J  GRUNWALD.  4256123 
ERIC  A  GRUSZECKI.  1397893 
ROBERT  C  OUDIKUNST.  0328633 
COPERNICO  G  GUERRA.  5732993 
MONICA  P  GUERR.^   5732987 
SHAWN  M   GLfNTER  5223379 
ANTHONY'  J  GUTTERMAN.  4689855 
LUCAS  L   HAAK.  6013208 
LISA  M   HAOERMAN.  5221362 
JANET  L  HALLIDAY.  5239488 
DAVID  W   HAM.  5242779 
DAVID  L.  HAMBY.  2452767 
CHAD  A   HAMILTON   3663932 
STEWART  A   HAMMONS.  5768667 
MICHAEL  J   HANNA.  5623308 
GREGG  C   HANSEN.  2157836 
KENT  E  HARBAUGH.  JR  5249615 
NOAH  N  HAROIE.  5551561 
CRAIG  M   HARMON.  4567142 
LISA  M   HARRIGAN.  5906884 
CHRISTOPHER  HARRIS.  2095607 
JASON  J   HARRISON.  3326066 


LOUIS  P  HARRISON.  6120750 

MARY  E  HARTMAN.  4586988 

DONALD  P   HARWOOD.  KMiW 

MICHAEL  F   HASPIL.  0M6m 

SHANE  C  HAl'GHIAN.  5160685 

WADE  P  HAWES.  5319643 

BRIAN  E  HAZEL.  2726814 

CHAD  C  HAZEN.  5691306 

TREVOR  D   HAZEN.  3697646 

CLARENCE  W   HEADRICK.  Ill  5369679 

KELLY  L  HEALY.  5584997 

DOUGLAS  B  HECKMAN.  5137818 

MICHAEXO  HEDENSKOOG.  2866816 

TIMOTHTi'  E   HEIDER.  3385446 

BRENT  D  HELINSKI.  4631168 

SLOAN  H  HENDERSON.  5244376 

TROV  C,  HENDERSON  2936281 

JOHN  A.  HENNINGS.  4689238 

KENT  W   HENNINGS.  4858222 

KANDACE  N  HENRY   5231792 

JEFFREY  D   HERBST  2515945 

PAUL  J   HERMANN   4760294 

ERNESTO  P   HERNANDEZ.  Ill  4587133 

JESSE  D.  HERNANDEZ.  5169852 

ERICH  D.  HERNANDEZ  BAQUERO.  5870876 

DALE  E  HETKE.  3967013 

WILLIAM  D  HEUCK.  JR  .  5339475 

SCOTT  G   HEYLER.  1774833 

GEOFFREY  P   HICKMAN.  3336013 

MICHAEL  R  HIDDESSEN.  52627S2 

JACK  A   HILL.  5007001 

DAVID  A   HILLNER  4013149 

LESUE  F   HIMEBROOK.  5868029 

CHAD  M.  HPVTJOR.  4524785 

JOSEPH  J   HLYWIAK.  2887400 

BRADLEY  K.  HODGES.  4908211 

DEBRA  K  HOIUM.  4757089 

FREEMAN  J    HOUFIELD.  4222538 

GEORGE  A   HOLLAND  III.  5028832 

BRIAN  G   HOLLOMON.  4677324 

ANDREW  W   HOLMBERG.  4681110 

SHANNON  J   HOOD.  2S05713 

THOMAS  J   HOOD.  3750494 

VmCIL  C  HOOPER  JR  .  2534160 

TODD  M   HOOVER.  1706462 

CARLTON  L  HOSKINS.  4049855 

STEACY  W   HOUSHOLDER.  4375736 

JASON  R  HOVER.  0725484 

JENNIFER  T   HOWARD.  0777088 

RICHARD  D  HOIT  JR  .  5440121 

DARRELL  L  HUBBARD.  4466283 

TRACY  D.  HUBBARD.  1806089 

TODD  A.  HUDGINS.  4988080 

GERALD  J   HUERTA.  6327449 

BRIDGET  K   HUGHES.  4907280 

CARLA  J.  HUNSTAD.  5070655 

BRTIT  K.  HURST.  4361330 

JOSEPH  R  HUSCROFT  JR  .  2827415 

BRIAN  A   IGNOTOWICZ.  5893627 

JOSEPH  S   IMBURGIA.  3295813 

MICHAEL  D.  INGEKSOLL.  5798817 

W  K   INNES.  3808464 

WA^-NE  E.  ISEMAN.  JR  .  2496365 

BRIAN  A  JACKSON.  2678903 

KI  L.  JACKSON.  6170176 

ROBERT  D.  JACKSON.  3049259 

LARA  N  JAESSING.  3846856 

JAMES  J  JAGODZINSKI.  JR..  1964615 

NICHOLAS  L  JAHN.  3485847 

TAURUS  M  JAMES.  6770860 

BRIAN  T.  JANNE^'.  4487039 

MATTHEW  P  JEFSON.  4818406 

JONATHAN  A.  JENSEN.  5702747 

BRADY  G  JOHNSON.  2696614 

ERIC  D  JOHNSON.  2768463 

JAY  E.  JOHNSON.  4728878 

JEFFREY  M  JOHNSON.  2553391 

KATHERINE  H   JOHNSON.  3267841 

MATTHEW  D  JOHNSON.  3416843 

NDCKI  G  JOHNSON.  2601379 

rVRONE  L  JOHNSON.  2757675 

MATTHEW  L  JOHNSTON.  4489026 

JOHN  T  JOSE.  5654945 

STEPHEN  F.  JOST.  4623925 

JOHN  R  JUNGBLUT.  3729464 

KIMBERLY  A.  KADRYNA.  1745271 

JAMES  R  KAFER.  4819000 

KERRY  A.  KANE.  5223534 

EDWARD  A  KAPLAN.  0785654 

PETTER  L  KAPLAN.  5542701 

JENNIFER  L  KAPPELER.  5200610 

MICHAEL  J   KARDOES.  4819436 

LISA  M   KARY.  5027486 

MITCHELL  A   KATOSIC.  4646988 

KURT  R  KEATON.  2475302 

ALEXANDER  J   KEECHLE.  2756691 

GREGORY  S  KEETON.  4061368 

MATTHEW  C  KEIPER.  4808614 

WILLIAM  T  KELLEY.  5487733 

SCOTT  D  KELTER.  0296608 

JOSEPH  P  KENDALL.  1736442 

JAMES  R  KENNV'.  5668544 

DAVID  C  KENT.  0236413 

DAVID  J   KENT.  2493943 

LANCE  E.  KENT.  5637304 

BRANNON  E  KERR.  2351504 

SARAH  A.  KERWIN.  0536658 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  KILMER.  0866492 

ERNEST  P  KIM.  6161409 

FRANK  R  KINCAID  5302741 

JOHN  E   KIPP.  JR  ,  2747826 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  KIRBY.  2514508 


DAVID  B.  KIRBY.  0096887 

PAUL  D.  KIRMI8.  3396821 
ALEX  M   KLECKNER.  2815174 
JOHN  M.  KLEIN   JR    3767084 
KRISTI  L  KLUCK.  3996843 
JOHN  T  KNACK.  2806451 
ERIC  W  KNAPP.  3946436 
DANIEL  J   KNIGHT.  3719600 
SHANE  A  KNIGHTON,  2351504 
BRIAN  K   KOBASHIGAWA.  5511379 
TIMOTHY  P   KOPANIA.  5454,504 
CHRISTOPHER  J   KORNMESSER.  3657038 
WILLIAM  C  KOSSICK.  1117243 
JOHN  H.  KOW  ALCZYK.  1738288 
NICHOLAS  T  KOZDRAS  3566672 
TODD  A  KRASKA.  4517965 
SCOTT  A   KRAUSE.  3858686 
TIMOTHY  A   KRAUSS.  1816836 
JEFFREY  R  KRUSINSKI.  2918280 
JEFFREY  D  KUETER.  3936486 
MICHELLE  A   KUIPERS.  1336603 
THOMAS  J   KULAS.  3999058 
JOSEPH  D  KUNKEL.  5060626 
TODD  M   KUSSEROW,  5655616 
JEFFREY  R  KUZMA.  4808468 
TINA  B.  LADOUCER,  4621785 
RICHARD  H.  LADUE.  JR  .  1077078 
ANDREA  M   LALK.  3810245 
JESSICA  M   LAMBERT.  6010767 
JONATHAN  D  LANDIS.  2845870 
VINCENT  C.  LAPPANO.  1716610 
SHAWN  D   LARCHER.  2616107 
JEFFREY  S   LAROCK.  5240842 
DEAN  L.  LARSON.  5281709 
DANIEL  T  LASICA.  3S37468 
STAN  D.  LAWRIE.  3119072 
JOHN  W   LECLAIR.  JR  ,  1944818 
CLARENCE  I   LEE.  4603951 
JAMES  E   LEE.  JR  .  2496989 
MAXIMILIAN  S   LEE.  5599768 
MICHAEL  J.  LEE.  2370495 
OUVER  K   LEEDS.  1315088 
JOHN  E  LEIF.  4680876 
GREGG  A.  LEISMAN.  3680217 
PATRICK  A.  LENHART.  4555914 
CONSTANDINOS  LEONIDOU.  1076406 
DARIN  R   LEREW.  5221766 
ROBERT  S  LESZCZ^-NSKI.  3345826 
BRIAN  D   LEWIS.  2147235 
REX  S  LEWIS  II.  4646906 
STEPHEN  E  LEWIS.  1956010 
RODNEY  D  LIBERATO.  1245830 
JOHN  V   LILLER.  4568343 
GORDON  J   LIMB.  3699602 
LUIS  F.  LINARES.  5914492 
STEVEN  N   LINDEMUTH  ,5748041 
CHRISTOPHER  M   LINDHORST  4948291 
HEIDI  L   LINDSTROM.  6180244 
JEFFREY  P  LINGENS.  5697567 
ROBERT  M.  USCH.  3487238 
LOUIS  C.  LITTLETON  III.  5718144 
JERALD  S   LOEFFLER.  4623718 
TROY  R.  LOHMEYER.  5098498 
JOSEPH  P.  LOMBARDI.  5380647 
MARC  N.  LONDON.  4511138 
SEAN  A   LONG.  5666741 
JEANNINE  J   LOPEZ.  2473176 
ROBERT  I   LOPEZ.  4628977 
BROCK  H   LORBER.  4818476 
VAN  D  LOVETT.  5934202 
DEBRA  A   LOVETTE.  2440281 
FANG  LU.  4615327 
RICHARD  D   LUBEY.  1026894 
COREi'  A   LUHRS.  623929B 
ERIK  S   LUND.  4758472 
XUVENQUOC  V   LYHUYHN.  5865442 
BRETT  J   MACHOVINA.  2936250 
KENNETH  R.  MACIE,  0155098 
CHRISTOPHER  R  MACINNIS.  2476363 
MORGAN  D.  MACKEY.  5708306 
SEAN  R.  MADOLE.  5309251 
GUY  R  MAJKOWSKI.  3878014 
MICHAEL  J   MALONE.  5431521 
PATRICE  M   MANEELY   2827225 
STEPHEN  C   MANN.  2318897 
STEPHEN  S   MANN.  5891216 
MICHAEL  T  MANOR.  5400427 
CHRISTOPHER  G   MARKS.  0135271 
GEOFFREi'  S  MARON.  2260216 
AUGUST  J.  MARQUARDT.  3128818 
MELVIN  J.  MARQUE  III   4333336 
BRIAN  M    MARQUETTE.  3778261 
JEFFREY  W   MARSHALL.  5219480 
STEVEN  V   MARTIN.  4562122 
MICHAEL  M    MARVICH.  2846292 
CLARA  C  MASOTTIMAXWELL.  5674583 
JODI  M   MATERNOWSKI.  2846656 
CHAD  A   MATHIS.  5179059 
JESSICA  A   MATTHEWS.  .S583510 
CHRISTOPHER  J   MCCLEARY.  3078858 
GREGORY  A   MCCLEARY.  3447245 
WILLIAM  C   MCCOMBS  III.  2493763 
EDWARD  P  MCCORMICK.  6732580 
DWAYNE  T  MCCULLION.  1946087 
JOHN  C.  MCDANIEL.  4312909 
BRADLEY  W   MCDONALD.  5181982 
TIMOTHY  D   MCGAVERN.  5953230 
THOMAS  A   MCGEE.  4519902 
CHARLES  R  MCGREGOR.  5518962 
STEPHEN  P   MCILVAINE.  2706455 
JASON  MCINERNEY.  0265066 
MELANIE  D.  MCKILLIP.  5852992 
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SEAN  C.  MCLAY.  2311384 
MICHELE  L  MC\Tm'.  2708248 
REBECCA  J.  MEDEN-WALDT.  3899086 
LEONARD  R   MEDLEY  III.  2361556 
DAVID  C   MEGGETT.  5318653 
JOHN  S   MEITER.  5515111 
ROBERT  A   MELZER  II  57S7872 
PHILIP  J    MENDICKI.  4458066 
DONALD  B  MENTCH.  1616850 
JEFFREY  C   MERRELL.  2065809 
MICHAEL  B   MERRICK.  1955267 
PAUL  R  MESSERLI.  4134312 
DARRELL  J    MEiER.  53464M 
AARON  J    MEYERS.  1926664 
JOSEPH  K   MICHALEK.  5752322 
CHRISTOPHER  R  MICHALS.  0324879 
MITCHELL  D  MIGLIORI.  5719841 
KORWIN  K   MIIKE  5753351 
BRIAN  D   MIKUS.  5222730 
GREGORY  J   MILLER  0646473 
JAMES  H   MILLER  2455717 
MATTHEW  K   MILLER.  1845263 
MICHAEL  D  MILLER.  2199483 
MICHAEL  K    MILLER  3926462 
DAVID  A    MINEAU.  5240608 
COURTNEi'  L   MINER.  3827607 
BITION  L  MIRANDA.  5369013 
ANTHONY  L   MITCHELL.  2584105 
ERIK  D   MITCHELL.  5739308 
JULIA  A   MITCHELL.  0496056 
LAWRENCE  W   MITCHELL.  8.  0125846 
LEE  J    MITCHELL.  5874343 
MARK  S   MITCHELL.  3757636 
JAMES  C   MOCK.  4583928 
THOMAS  E  MOLOKIE.  0057416 
VICTOR  W   MONCRIEFFE  II.  0115494 
MARK  P   MONGILLO.  0436667 
FELIX  MONTERO.  5158286 
GABRIELA  M   MONTOYA.  5859866 
ELIZABETH  A   MOORE.  5687724 
JON  B  MOORE.  5278524 
m-LE  T  MOORE.  2728025 
THOMAS  P.  MOORE.  5208060 
MARC  F   MORALES.  3857898 
BRVCE  A   MORGAN   5285786 
MICHAEL  T   MORGAN.  3837066 
CHAD  K   .MORRIS.  2251130 
MICHAEL  S   MORRIS.  5209821 
BRIAN  J    MORRISON.  2241583 
ROBERT  J   MORRISON.  5389449 
TRAVIS  L   MOSER.  5179652 
PEGGY  MOSKALUK.  5686976 
REBECCA  A    MOSLEY.  4587943 
JAMES  V    MOTT.  4242952 
EDWARD  T  .MULUNS.  2907608 
VERNON  L   MULLIS.  5588192 
SERGIO  C   MUNIZ  JR  .  4495117 
MICHAEL  P   MURPHY,  0345013 
KEVIN  D.  MURRAY.  5386494 
PAUL  J   MURRAY.  3247082 
BRIAN  T   MUSSELMAN.  6001892 
JOSEPH  E.  NANCE.  1066218 
LUIS  E  NAVARRO.  2466161 
DEBRA  A    NAWROCKI.  6232753 
DEON-NA  D  NEAL.  0627077 
TREVOR  R   NELSON.  3640281 
GILBERT  D  NESS  4533766 
JOHN  P   NEWBERRY.  5232145 
JOHN  L  NEWBY  II.  2251312 
MATTHEW  W   NEWBY.  1906606 
ERIC  D  NEWTON.  1056883 
KENNETH  A   NGm'EN.  5864043 
JESSICA  L  NICKODEM.  2595172 
BRIAN  C   NICOLOSI.  0825810 
DANE  R,  NIELSEN.  ,^293175 
BRYAN  D.  NOBS  4707253 
BRIAN  J.  NOE.  2738032 
JEREMY  B  NOEL.  5524746 
TARA  E,  NOLAN.  5701765 
KRISTOPHER  T  NORWOOD.  46906H 
KIRK  D  NOTHELFER.  1965202 
GREGORY  E  NOWAK.  2187658 
BROCK  C  0.\KS.  2311761 
JOHN  R  OAKS.  5282990 
BRENDAN  D  OBRIEN.  2636151 
CHRISTOPHER  J   OBRIEN.  0256255 
SEAN  M   OBRIEN.  3887454 
THOMAS  J  OCONNELL  JR  .  1176087 
SARAH  E  ODANIEL.  4068894 
RYAN  P  ODOWD  5853315 
MARTIN  .1   OGRADY   3366044 
DONALD  R  OHLEMACHER.  2916212 
JOHN  A   OHM.  3917412 
GREGORY  R  OLIVARES.  4652369 
THOMAS  C.  OMALLEY  JR..  2392798 
GRACE  C.  ONEILL.  6000704 
OBASI  J  ONUOHA.  5082339 
MARK  D  OREILLY.  0256479 
RYAN  K  OSTEROOS.  4563306 
JACQUELINE  D  OTIS.  2838616 
STEVEN  M   OTTO.  5900040 
DAVID  E  OUE.  5760448 
CHRISTOPHER  J  OUELLETTE.  00^7265 
ANDREW  K.  OUIMET.  5687728 
CHRISTOPHER  T  OWENS.  4417612 
LEE  S  OWENS  IV.  3526664 
FEDERICO  1   PACQUING  JR  .  5340251 
NATHAN  B  PADDOCK.  0017254 
DARIAN  J   PADILLA.  5215S74 
DAVID  A    PADILLA.  4275706 
MICHAEL  D.  PAKIZ.  4631538 
WESLEY  D.  PALMER.  3005674 
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JOHN  P   PANTLBO.  4553663 
JOSEPH  M   PARISI.  5229008 
DAVID  R  PARKER.  1636826 
MATTHEW  A   PARKER.  5548513 
JEFFREY  J   PARKS.  5242124 
PENNli-  E  PARMER.  4848044 
MARK  A   PARROTT.  222SS23 
CHRISTOPHER  W   PARRY.  5280280 
STEPHANIE  E  PARSONS.  0034635 
MATTHEW  A   PASCO.  0886280 
JOSEPH  A   PASQUALINI.  3545242 
JOSEPH  S,  PASTORELLO  JR  .  6601543 
JENNIFER  E   PATRICK.  3958876 
NICOLE  F   PATRICK.  5213953 
JEFFiMY  8.  PATTON.  4699034 
ROBERT  L  PATTON.  2372128 
JARED  W   PAVUCH.  5719115 
JEFFREY  L  PAYNE.  5588332 
JUSTIN  B   PEDDICORD.  5574969 
MICHAEL  M    PELGERJR    2855868 
PATRICK  J    PELKINGTON.  0566861 
KEITH  D.  PENEWIT.  5371158 
ROBERT  J.  PERAGINE.  6000132 
CHARLES  M   PERKINS.  4222143 
PAUL  F   PERKINS  5688191 
NESTOR  L  PERONE  JR  .  6210594 
MICHAEL  R   PERZ.  3327836 
SUSAN  J   PESSNER.  5438293 
CHARLES  H   PETERSON.  2300412 
EVAN  L.  PETTUS.  4314761 
KEVIN  L  PFEIL.  5853916 
TUAN  A.  PHAM,  4810688 
IAN  S   PHARRIS.  4113718 
IAN  D  PHILLIPS.  4628379 
STEPHEN  M   PIEPER.  5231762 
DAVID  A   PIFFARERIO.  5230417 
CHRISTOPHER  M    PILLOW.  3846827 
DOUGLAS  D  PINTCERTON.  3118238 
DANNY  C   PIPER.  4613163 
WILLIAM  D   PLEASANCE.  5358070 
CALLEV  J    PO.\RCH.  4608938 
PATRICK  D  POPE.  4801160 
ANDREW  C   POPIEL.  4563360 
BRIAN  P   POYANT.  0316693 
DOUGLAS  G   PRATT.  4407273 
SHARON  E   PRESLEY.  5318890 
DOUGLAS  A   PRICE.  1738251 
WILLIAMS  T   PRICE.  S.  2545520 
CHRISTINA  N   PRIEST.  4658571 
MICHAEL  W  PRUCE.  1935083 
MARK  B  PYE.  4439063 
JASON  A  QUEEN.  5268538 
CHRISTOPHER  8  RACHAEL.  1766821 
DANIEL  P  RADULSKI.  0496822 
BRIAN  E  RALSTON.  2513967 
MICHAEL  RAMIREZ.  0505808 
KIRK  J   RASMUSSEN.  3306641 
ANT)REWG  RATLIFF.  46M174 
CHAD  A   HAULS.  3937277 
WADE  J   RAWLINS.  2283340 
MICHAEL  J   RAVNOHA.  6010378 
JEREMY  D  REBMANN.  4488813 
MICHAEL  E  REED.  0607007 
MICHAEL  G   REED.  4343111 
LAURA  A   REGAN.  5368288 
MARK  D  REI.MANN.  3576214 
WILLIAM  M    HEINERT.  4547541 
TIFFANY'  J   REITNAUER.  5096234 
ROBERT  A.  REMEY  JR..  5214979 
ROBERT  S  REN  FRO  II.  5255392 
JEFFREY  M   RENGEL  3948454 
ANTHONY  G   RETKA.  4727453 
DEBORAH  L  REUTHER  5933019 
ASHTON  T  RE^-NOLDS.  2656682 
CHRISTOPHER  T   REYNOLDS.  3129642 
BRYAN  D  RICHARDSON.  5743058 
VINCENT  T.  RICHE.  4346184 
DAVIDJ   RICHIE  2575758 
MICHAEL  G   RIDER.  4497963 
CHRISTINE  Y   RILOVICK.  0628213 
TILGHMAN  L  RTTTENHOUSE.  5266568 
MICHAEL  F  RITZMAN.  2907614 
NICHOLAS  C   ROACH.  2887442 
CHARLES  P  ROBERTS.  2513991 
CEDRIC  A   ROBERTSON.  3576674 
SEAN  W  ROBERTSON.  4519947 
JENNIFER  L  ROBINSON.  5244359 
WILLIAM  C  ROBINSON.  2432126 
BLAINE  L.  ROCHLITZ.  5697587 
ANTONIO  E  RODRIGUEZ.  2475518 
PATRICIA  RODRIGUEZRR'.  1815473 
STEVEN  A   ROEHRICK.  5048438 
KARL  W   ROGERS.  0765225 
JOSEPH  A  ROLENC.  1437687 
SEAN  C  ROUTIER.  0116666 
JEFFREY  B  ROWLAND.  4567714 
THOMAS  A  ROZYLOWICZ.  3607678 
MARK  C   RUSK.  3030283 
JENNIFER  S   RUSS.  1914812 
JILLENE  B  RYLAARSDAM.  3286240 
WILLMM  G.  SABOL.  3806694 
CHRISTOPHER  S   SAGE.  2303394 
MICHAEL  J   SAKS.  5409667 
BRYAN  E.  SALMON.  5316855 
ELLIOT  J   SALMON.  4858044 
JAMES  A   SAMUEL.  JR  .  4192747 
JAMES  K.  SANDERS.  4633389 
THOMAS  M  SANDOVAL.  4«imi 
JEFFREY  H  SANDROCK.  5127239 
MARC  J   SANDS.  2292323 
ANTHONY  J   SANSANO.  1457648 
JOSEPH  C.  SANTUCCI.  2252786 


THOMAS  T  8CHEEL.  5213396 
ERIKA  A  8CHENAVAR.  5811496 
BRADLEY  A   SCHILLING.  32(6434 
PRESTON  8   SCHLACHTER.  4514323 
ERIC  G   SCHLEGEL.  1954833 
MARX  A   SCHMIDT.  3749446 
MICHAEL  K   SCHNABEL.  5031377 
KERl  L   SCHREIBER  475(247 
JOHN  P   SCHROEDER.  3107648 
KIRK  M   SCHULTZ.  39W41B 
WILLIAM  A   SCHUM   5517921 
TODD  A   SCHWARZENBACH.  4838438 
STEVEN  W   SEARS   4810801 
ROLAND  E  SECODY.  2291366 
ERIC  A   SEIBERLING.  2065603 
BRETT  8  SEILING.  2281796 
MARK  A   SENG.  3076886 
ROBERT  G   SEPP.  1388033 
JOHN  D  SEUELL.  5275318 
RAMSEY  F   SHARIF   1688617 
LAUREN  K  SHEAHAN.  0027089 
DONALD  C.  SHEESLEi'.  5715737 
RICHARD  C  SHEFFE.  2161704 
ROBERT  M   SHIDELER  2856428 
SAMUEL  D  SHIFFLETT,  452S374 
HYin*  S  SHIM.  2130203 
DAVID  O   SHOEMAKER  4083730 
RYAN  C   SHOUP.  3848800 
JASON  E.  SHROYER.  3889698 
KRISTI  L  SICKEL8.  4356930 
MICHAEL  J    SIERCO.  5777837 
JAMES  W.  SIKRA.  2825846 
JOSEPH  W.  SILVERS.  2638318 
LAURA  8  SIMMONS.  4543532 
STEVEN  M.  SIMS.  6838382 
SEAN  B.  SINGLETON.  2530682 
BRIAN  A  SIRAVO.  2888e»4 
DAVID  M   SIRESS.  1546811 
TOM  SKARDA.  4588548 
STEPHEN  M   SLOOP.  2452311 
AUSON  E  SLUCAS.  3680610 
GARY  D  SMAGORINSKY.  0626803 
DOUGLASS  B  SMALLEY.  2SEmiB 
BRADLEY  S  SMITH.  4988094 
BRENDA  J   SMITH.  3876486 
CRISTWN  8  SMITH.  5223511 
DOUGLAS  D  SMITH.  516806S 
GARY  T  SMITH.  5044649 
MICHAEL  S.  SMITH.  5554T71 
PETER  D  SMITH.  1306446 
RAPHAEL  M   SMITH.  0078040 
STEPHEN  F  SMITH.  2200680 
TIFFANY  L  SMITH.  5894455 
TREVOR  W  SMITH.  5210439 
WESLEY  P  SMITH   5213946 
ROBERT  C   SMOKER   I72S804 
MARX  A   8N0WDEN.  2187879 
GUINEVERE  R  SOMMERS.  0446406 
REBECCA  J   SONKISS.  3689268 
TITI  SOO.  5301163 
DREW  A   SOPIRAK.  2216662 
RANCE  D  SOPKO.  5234980 
CHRISTOPHER  J   SOVADA   4708894 
MICHAEL  J   SPANICH.  Ill  3828474 
SCOT  S   SPANN.  4749627 
BRADLEY  L  SPEARS.  46711X 
YVONNE  S.  SPENCER.  2170824 
SCOTT  A.  SPIERS.  5301380 
JEFFREY  P  SPINNANGER.  1555834 
DAVID  R  SQUIRES.  5318838 
GEX)RGE  A   STANLEY'   4080443 
MARX  L  STANLEY-   0165808 
ETHAN  R  STANTON.  2098661 
WESTLE^-  D  STARK    1467468 
TODD  A   STEARNS   2259030 
CRAIG  S  STEFAN.  4179062 
WILLIAM  P  STEIN    1045018 
DAVID  L  8TEINHISER  U.  3048074 
SUZETTE  D   STENERSEN.  5191749 
GENTRY  B  STEPHENS.  5284748 
GERALD  L  STEWART  4275140 
JOHN  D   STOCKWELL.  0004842 
CHRISTOPHER  D  STOFFEL  3909046 
KENNETH  C   STOLTMAN.  4680463 
ERICA  M   STONE.  0676666 
KEVIN  M   STONE.  52IS181 
STEVEN  T  STRAH.  4538134 
TODD  R  STRATTON.  3837645 
JOSEPH  B  STRICK.  4889008 
CHRISTOPHER  R  STRICKUN.  4t90CM 
MARK  E  STRUB.  4750672 
ERIC  H.  STUBB8.  0077280 
SCOTT  D  STUDER.  3808252 
MICHAEL  C   SUERMANN  0776256 
MATTHEW  J   SUFNAR.  3778812 
PETER  A  SULLIVAN.  5306083 
WILLIAM  D  SULUVAN.  0017626 
TIMOTHY  G   SUMJA.  422190] 
NORMAN  C   SUMMERS.  4101949 
CHRISTOPHER  P  SUNSERI.  5421307 
DONALD  A  SUPON.  JR  .  0878638 
CURTIS  B.  SUTTON.  5277786 
KEVIN  M.  SWANSON  0216002 
DANIEL  B  SWECKER.  4144980 
DONALD  M   SWEENEY'  III.  4121903 
PHILLIP  C  8WENSON.  3578084 
DAWN  J   TALTY.  3418366 
RICHARD  W  TARBOX.  1338881 
JAMES  C.  TAYLOR.  2444373 
ROBERT  W  TAYLOR.  4879030 
SCOTT  T.  TAYLOR.  3138852 
LAURA  L.  TEAL.  5661710 
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SCOTT  T.  TEIGEN.  SOBTSM 
DARRYL  L.  TERRELL.  JR..  9051510 
JOSEPH  C  TEatRONES.  5039607 
NBOILD  TERRY.  5873110 
HANS  T.  THATCHER  2375324 
JOSEPH  A  THILL.  3387649 
CHRISTOPHER  M   THOME.  4571906 
CHARLES  1.  THOMPSON.  4500894 
JAMES  E  THOMPSON  52S4182 
PAULA  A  THORSON.  3866016 
JEFFERSON  R  THfRLBY.  4294325 
TRACE  W  THURLBY.  4304332 
DANIEL  B  TIDWELL.  4221792 
DAYMEN  L.  TIFFANY",  5118885 
STEVEN  S  TODD.  5678912 
TONNEE  M.  TONNESEN.  5397450 
DAVID  G  TOOGOOD.  2717686 
MARK  A.  TORREANO.  JR..  2311732 
JOSEPH  P.  TORRES.  2619823 
BRIAN  E.  TOTH,  2947462 
MICHAEL  J.  TOWNS.  4343153 
JAMES  A   TRAHAN.  JR..  4365776 
JAMISON  T  TRANFAUA.  4558371 
MICHAEL  S  TRAW.  2637111 
JACOB  TRIGLER.  5463794 
RAYMOND  T  TRUONG.  T.  5865491 
ERIC  J.  TUCKER.  2887214 
STEVEN  L.  TUGGLE.  4009468 
TODD  W.  TUMIDANSKI.  3769450 
DANIEL  S  ULMER.  5211584 
JASON  A   VAN\'AUN.  3878895 
CHRISTOPHER  J   VANDERSYS.  3829631 
BRIAN  C.  VANMATRE.  4907459 
TAD  D.  VANNAMAN.  5117601 
FREDERK  W  VANT*EEZENDOK.  1418241 
JOSE  D.  VASQUEZ.  5251981 
DANIEL  J   VEAL  III.  2207045 
BOBBY  P   VEAZEY.  JR  .  2352340 
CHRISTOPHER  M    VEAZEY.  4967272 
MICHELLE  A.  VESTAL  5577758 


MATTHEW  C  VILLELLA.  5951240 
JOHN  C.  VINCENT.  2309636 
KEVIN  R.  VINCENT.  4172152 
TRAVIS  S.  VIRES.  5071147 
JASON  A   VITAS,  2786660 
THUTAM  T  VO.  5865029 
GINA  E   VOELLGER.  5852553 
CHRISTOPHER  C   VOGEL.  2766419 
ERIC  M.  VOLD.  4750606 
DAVID  M.  VONDRAK.  4848876 
WENDY  L  WACHHOLTZ.  4789053 
KEVIN  P  WADE.  1295452 
RICHARD  J.  WAGEMAN.  JR  .  5658149 
PAUL  A.  WAGNER.  JR  .  3087476 
STEPHEN  K   WALES.  4331193 
MICHAEL  J   WALL.  2444777 
WILLUM  B  WALPERT.  4545750 
OUVER  K   WALTHALL.  5199403 
JAMES  W.  WAMHOFF.  4948058 
STEVEN  R  WARD.  4583947 
CLINTON  F.  WARNER.  1835240 
ROB^-N  L  WASYLIK.  M16277 
RONALD  R.  WATKINS.  2313341 
KEVIN  J   WATSON  3897250 
STEVEN  G.  WATSON.  5568959 
VIRGINIAMARIA  WELDON   5606963 
DUSTIN  C.  WELSH.  5854708 
KRISTEN  M.  WELSH.  2566964 
CHRISTIAN  A  WENDLER.  4539169 
KURT  A   WENDT.  3898482 
ALAN  J.  WESENBERG.  4849463 
TRACY  L.  WEST.  5872375 
TINA  L.  WESTFALL.  2351361 
SCOTT  A  WESTON.  6012888 
BETH  J.  WETHERINGTON.  0236822 
JOHN  C  WHEELER  II.  5234363 
MONICA  S.  WHEELER.  5357802 
LANCE  D.  WHITFILL.  4574550 
STEVEN  E  WHITMARSH.  2591139 
CURTIS  J.  WICKERS.  6000158 


DONALD  E  WIESMANN.  JR  .  4491353 
JEANNE  E.  WILKINS.  2876488 
LANCE  A.  WILKINS.  4505131 
AUDREY  WILLIAMS.  5952644 
DAVID  B  WILUAMS.  2554765 
JEFFREY  M.  WILLIAMS.  4274353 
ESTEL  J   WILSON.  4042934 
AMBER  J.  WIMBERLY.  3517084 
JAMES  M   WINNER.  2797460 
JOSEPH  R.  WIRTHLIN.  5281945 
DAVID  J.  WITKOWSKI.  3776421 
MICHAEL  V  WITTROCK.  4468482 
JASON  Z.  WOLLARD.  5303121 
CHRISTOPHER  F.  WOMICK,  41449B1 
GREGORY  R.  WOOD.  5691199 
JAMES  C  WOOD.  Z»2799 
MARK  F.  WOOD.  5380400 
ZACHARY  A  WOOD.  5739751 
RICHARD  L  WOODRUFF.  JR  .  2657756 
KENNETH  O.  WOODS.  5897251 
PATRICK  J.  WOODS.  5244182 
STEVEN  P.  WOODS.  4532758 
JIMMY  C  WORLEY.  4313547 
COLETTE  L  WRIGHT.  3375854 
ERIC  W  WRIGHT.  4103571 
JONATHAN  L   WRIGHT.  2708620 
ALEXANDER  M   W'i'LIE.  5009066 
SAXON  T  YANDELL.  5337422 
KENNETH  E.  YEE.  5475337 
WA^TJE  D  YOUNG,  2512117 
TABS.  YU.  2639574 
ROEL  ZAMORA.  5181716 
SCOTTIE  L  ZAMZOW.  4514311 
BRIAN  J   ZAWADA.  2807411 
ZACHARY  B  ZEINER.  6687378 
JAMES  J.  ZIRKEL.  6860305 
KURT  J.  ZOBRIST.  3315847 
STEVEN  M.  ZUBOWICZ.  5895060 
WILLIAM  A.  ZUTT.  1186699 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1994,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    alleged 
fraud  in  Federal  nutrition  programs. 

SR^332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  J.  Perry,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
recommendations   for  government  re- 
form,  focusing  on   Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (0MB)  proposals. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1597,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  certain  organ  pro- 
curement and  transplantation  pro- 
grams, and  the  nominations  of  Bernard 
E.  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Employment 
Standards,  and  J.  Davitt  McAteer,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mine  Safety  and  Health, 
both  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

SIMM 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean  Water.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1114,  au- 
thorizing  funds   for   programs   of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

SD-406 


Judiciary 
Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Presidential  suc- 
cession and  the  electoral  college. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  of  S. 
1757,  to  ensure  individual  and  family 
security  through  health  care  coverage 
for  all  Americans  that  is  affordable  and 
comprehensive,  focusing  on  the  role  of 
the  States.  , 

SD-130 

FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S. -Japan 
auto  parts  framework  negotiations. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  consumer 
issues  related  to  health  care  reform. 

SIM30 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  regarding 
the  Government  Printing  Office  con- 
tained in  Title  XIV  of  H.R.  3400,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective,  efficient,  and  re- 
sponsive government.  Title  XTV  of  the 
National  Performance  Review,  and  the 
Organization  of  Congress  Report  of  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  preventing  abuse  of 
the    Farmers    Home     Administration 
(FmHA)  loan  programs. 

SR.-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign    Commerce    and    Tourism    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  trade  issues 
with  regard  to  the  environment. 

SR^253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  health  care  re- 
form  issues,   focusing  on  how   States 
will  be  affected  by  health  care  reform. 

SD-21S 
10:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Force  Requirements  and   Personnel   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  honor  sys- 
tems and  sexual  harassment  at  the  var- 
ious service  academies. 

SD-106 

nomination  of 
Florida,  to  be 
Judge  for  the 

SD-226 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2144,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  excess  land  to  the 
Government  of  Guam. 

SD-366 
4:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Director  of  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

SD-119 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  employ- 
ment-unemployment situation  for  Jan- 
uary. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  of  S. 
1757,  to  ensure  individual  and  family 
security  through  health  care  coverage 
for  all  Americans  that  is  afforadable 
and  comprehensive,  focusing  on  guar- 
anteed benefits  (pending  on  Senate  Cal- 
endar). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  S.  Witherspoon, 
USA,  to  be  a  Member  and  President  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
Richard  Thomas  Moore,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, Jesse  L.  White,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Federal  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and 
William  W.  Ginsberg,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

SD-406 


Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Rosemary  Barkett,  of 
United  States  Circuit 
Eleventh  Circuit. 


FEBRUARY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1995 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
future  years  defense  program. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Greta  Joy  Dicas,  of  Arkansas,  Mar- 
garet Hornbeck  Greene,  of  Kentucky. 
William  J.  Ralner,  of  Connecticut, 
Kneeland  C.  Young,  of  Texas,  and 
Frank  G.  Zarb,  of  New  York,  each  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion. 

SD-966 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-60e 
Finance 
To  hold  hearing  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Uruguay  Round  trade  negotiations 
and  to  examine  what  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  April  15.  1994 
scheduled  agreement  signing. 

SD-215 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  Bosnia. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  Brown,  of  Florida,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner and  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  VA  partici- 
pation in  state  health  care  programs. 

SRr-118 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  gangs. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  575,  to  Improve 
the  employee  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

SrM30 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research,  Conservation,  For- 
estry   and    General    Legislation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process  on 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  program. 

SRr-332 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  regard- 
ing the  Government  Printing  Office 
contained  in  Title  XIV  of  H.R.  3400,  to 
provide  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
responsive  government.  Title  XIV  of 
the  National  Performance  Review,  and 
the  Organization  of  Congress  Report  of 
the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

SR^aOl 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1021,  to  assure  re- 
ligious freedom  to  Native  Americans. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2947  and  S.  1552, 
bills  to  extend  for  an  additional  two 
years  the  authorization  of  the  Black 
Revolutionary   War   Patriots   Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial,  S.  1612,  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  America  Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area,  and  S.  1790,  the 
■"National  Peace  Garden  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act". 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  16 

10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 


January  31,  1994 
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FEBRUARY  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
and  services  for  homeless  veterans. 

SRr418 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1995  for  veterans 
programs. 

SB^IB 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,   and  Non  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   the   AMVET-S.    American    Ex-Pris- 
oners  of  War,    Vietnam   Veterans   of 
America,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army,  The  Re- 
tired   Officers    Association,    and    the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

345  Cannon  Building 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  February  1,  1994 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following"  communication  from  the 
Speaker: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  1,  1994. 
I    hereby    designate    the   Honorable   G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  service  to  other  people.  We 
know  that  this  institution  exists  for 
service  to  others  and  to  do  the  works  of 
justice.  May  our  lives  be  filled  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  in  assisting  those  in 
need,  by  providing  the  incentives  to 
live  in  harmony,  by  supporting  secu- 
rity and  safety,  by  being  available  to 
each  person  without  regard  to  rank  or 
status,  by  encouraging  people  of  every 
circumstance  or  background  in  the 
ways  of  opportunitj'  and  advancement. 
Teach  us  always,  O  God,  to  use  our 
abilities  in  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  and  so  to  be  the  people  You 
would  have  us  be.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  FROST  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  469.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial. 

S.  1070.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain  po- 
litically appointed  Federal  officers  may  not 
receive  cash  awards  for  a  certain  period  dur- 
ing a  Presidential  election  year,  to  prohibit 
cash  awards  to  Executive  Schedule  officers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1618.  An  act  to  establish  Tribal  Self-Gov- 
ernance, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1624.  An  act  to  standardize  withdrawal 
options  for  Thrift  Savings  Plan  participants, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1654.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections. 

S.  1783.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Commemorative  Coin  Act  to  allow  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  coins  to  be  used  to 
renovate  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial. 

S.  1784.  An  act  to  restore  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of 
Alaska  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  list 
of  Indian  entities  recognized  and  eligible  to 
receive  services  from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-521,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  James  C.  Dobson,  of 
Colorado  and  Cynthia  Gulley  Wiede- 
mann, of  Texas,  to  the  Commission  on 
Child  and  Family  Welfare. 


BACK-TO-BACK 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,   one   of  its  clerks,   announced 


(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Janu- 
ary 1971,  there  have  been  23  Super  Bowl 
games  to  crown  the  champion  of  pro- 
fessional football.  The  Dallas  Cowboys 
have  played  in  7  of  those  23  games — 
more  than  any  other  NFL  team. 

Sunday,  the  Cowboys  won  their 
fourth  Super  Bowl — tying  them  with 
San  Francisco  and  Pittsburgh  for  the 
most  Super  Bowl  victories. 

No  Cowboy  victory  was  ever  sweeter 
than  this  30-13  triumph  over  the  Buf- 
falo Bills.  As  coach  Jimmy  Johnson  re- 
marked following  the  game,  this  has 
been  a  difficult  year  for  the  Cowboys. 

They  started  off  losing  their  first  two 
games  while  their  star  running  back 
Emmitt  Smith  was  in  contract  nego- 
tiations and  not  on  the  field.  They  en- 
dured key  injuries  to  key  players  like 
quarterback  Troy  Aikman,  center 
Mark  Stepnoski,  defensive  end  Charles 
Haley,  defensive  tackle  Russell  Mary- 
land, and  Emmitt  Smith. 

But  they  kept  coming  back  from  ad- 
versity. 


Sunday,  they  trailed  13-6  at  halftime. 
However,  there  is  no  quit  in  this  team. 
The  Cowboys  outscored  the  Bills  24-0  in 
the  second  half  and  won  this  game 
going  away. 

Emmitt  Smith  was  brilliant,  running 
for  two  touchdowns  and  defensive  back 
James  Washington  provided  the  spark 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line — causing 
one  fumble,  returning  another  fumble 
for  a  touchdown,  and  intercepting  a 
pass. 

Buffalo  played  valiantly,  but  they 
were  no  match  for  the  boys  in  blue. 

The  Cowboys  have  won  two  Super 
Bowls  in  a  row.  I  say,  "Let's  go  for  the 
three-peat." 


VOTE  AGAINST  THE  EPA  RULE 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
a  good  idea  for  the  Government  to 
know  how  a  certain  regulation  will  im- 
pact the  economy  before  it  is  imple- 
mented? 

As  many  as  92  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  that  it  is  a  good  idea; 
95  Senators  voted  for  such  an  idea  in 
the  form  of  the  Johnson  amendment  to 
the  EPA  bill  we  will  consider  tomor- 
row. 

Sadly,  the  Rules  Committee  is  not  so 
fond  of  this  commonsense  amendment. 
For  that  reason,  they  have  forbidden 
consideration  of  this  amendment  for 
tomorrow's  floor  action. 

The  American  people  have  said  yes, 
yes,  yes.  but  the  Rules  Committee  has 
responded  no,  no,  no.  The  Senate  said 
yes,  yes.  yes,  but  the  Rules  Committee 
said  no.  no,  no. 

It  kind  of  makes  you  wonder  whose 
side  the  Rules  Committee  is  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  more  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Rules  Committee 
thwarts  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with 
their  constituents  and  against  the 
Rules  Committee  by  voting  down  the 
rule  on  the  EPA  bill. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  HATRED  MUST 
NOT  BE  TOLERATED 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
comments  of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad, 
an  aide  to  Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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Farrakhan.  filled  all  decent  people 
with  revulsion  and  disgust. 

These  statements,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  hatred  and  violence,  can- 
not be  explained  or  excused.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  those  comments,  and 
to  call  on  all  Americans  to  stand 
against  racism  and  bigotry  by  denounc- 
ing them. 

These  anti-Semitic,  antigay, 
antiwhite,  and  anti-Catholic  remarks 
seek  to  divide  our  communities.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  successes  have  come 
when  we  have  worked  together.  Our 
failures  occur  when  we  are  driven 
apart.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  constructive  relationship  can 
be  maintained  with  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations who  repeatedly  issue  such 
heinous  statements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  out 
against  such  racist  rhetoric,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  repudiate  these  state- 
ments of  hatred  and  prejudice.  Silence 
is  only  testimony  to  the  approval  or  in- 
difference to  anti-Semitism  and  rac- 
ism. 


it  is  that  this  amendment  would  surely 
pass  if  offered.  My  colleagues,  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote  tomorrow  on  the  rule  to  this 
bill.  Our  constituents  deserve  more. 


VOTE  -'NO"  ON  THE  RULE  TO  H.R. 
3425 

(Mr.  DELAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
the  Agricultural  Retailers  Association, 
the  National  Governors'  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Water  Companies  have 
in  common?  All  of  these  groups  support 
the  inclusion  of  a  risk  assessment/cost- 
benefit  amendment  to  H.R.  3425,  legis- 
lation elevating  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Cabinet  level. 

And  they  are  not  alone.  The  Harvard 
Center  for  Risk  Analysis  found  that  83 
percent  of  those  surveyed  agree  that 
"the  Government  should  use  risk  anal- 
ysis to  identify  the  most  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems  and  give  them  the 
highest  priority  in  environmental 
spending  decisions."  Likewise.  94  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  agree  that 
"when  adopting  an  environmental  reg- 
ulation, the  Government  should  inform 
the  public  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
that  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
regulation." 

It  only  makes  sense.  When  environ- 
mental regulations  are  costing  approxi- 
mately Sl,500  per  U.S.  household,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  problem.  That 
is  why  the  other  body  voted  95  to  3  in 
favor  of  such  an  amendment  last  year. 
But  the  House  Democrats  will  not  let 
us  vote  on  Mr.  Mica's  almost  identical 
amendment.  It  is  an  outrage  that  we 
are  not  being  allowed  to  consider  this 
conunon-sense  amendment  which  al- 
ready has  passed  one  House  almost 
unanimously.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Democrats  are  afraid  of  something,  and 


JOB  LINKS:  PUTTING  PEOPLE 
BACK  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  tomorrow,  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  an  organization  from 
my  hometown  and  my  congressional 
district.  Job  Links,  is  being  honored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  its 
secretary.  Secretary  Robert  Reich,  for 
having  implemented  progrrams  at  the 
local  level  to  retrain  people  to  give 
them  new  job  skills  in  order  to  take 
them  off  the  unemployment  rolls  and 
put  them  on  the  employment  rolls. 

Job  Links  is  a  consortium  run  by  the 
Jefferson  County  Public  Schools,  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Employment 
Services  and  the  Kentucky  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Over  the 
years.  Mr.  Speaker,  Job  Links  has 
placed  many  people  in  settings  in 
which  they  can  work  and  learn  and 
earn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Secretary 
Reich,  when  he  came  to  Louisville  on 
January  14  to  tour  the  Job  Links  Pro- 
gram with  our  mayor.  Mayor 
Abramson,  and  our  county  judge. 
Judge  Armstrong,  saw  firsthand  what 
can  be  done  at  the  local  level. 

So,  I  commend  Pam  Anderson,  the 
executive  director  of  Job  Links,  I  com- 
mend all  of  her  associates  at  Job 
Links,  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  and 
I  say  that  this  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. Job  Links  is  part  of  welfare  re- 
form. It  is  part  of  lifetime  learning.  It 
is  part  of  schools-to-jobs.  It  is  getting 
people  off  of  welfare  and  on  to  the  work 
rolls,  and  Job  Links  is  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  that  story. 
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who  think  those  12  years  were  pretty 
good  years  are  going  to  be  pretty  reluc- 
tant to  cooperate  with  him  if  he  keeps 
it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  raises  the  question:  Is 
he  more  interested  in  playing  politics, 
or  is  he  interested  in  leading  the  Na- 
tion? So  far  we  have  seen  Clinton,  the 
politician.  This  Nation  needs  to  see 
Clinton,  the  leader. 
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CLINTON.  THE  LEADER,  OR 
CLINTON,  THE  POLITICIAN? 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Clin- 
ton needs  to  accept  victory.  He  won  the 
election.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  can  stop  campaign- 
ing. He  no  longer  needs  to  open  his 
speeches  with  a  phrase  criticizing  the 
12  years  of  Reagan-Bush.  He  did  again 
the  other  night  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  slaps  those  of  us 
on  this  side  in  the  face,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  puts  his  arms  around  us 
and  says,  "We  need  bipartisan  support 
and  cooperation." 

It  does  not  work  that  way.  What  he 
needs  to  learn  is  that  the  Republicans 


SOME  FACE  FINANCIAL  RUIN  RE- 
SULTING FROM  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  when  this  Congress  took  to  the 
task  of  reforming  our  Nation's  health 
care  system,  we  did  so  because  we 
knew  that  skyrocketing  health  care 
costs  were  hurting  our  economy  and 
hurting  our  people.  And,  we  knew  it 
was  time  to  act. 

But.  now.  suddenly  a  year  later  when 
the  task  has  become  more  daunting 
and  the  rhetoric  has  given  way  to  the 
work,  there  are  some  who  are  willing 
to  throw  up  their  hands  and  do  noth- 
ing. They  now  claim  there  is  no  health 
care  crisis.  No  health  care  crisis.  Tell 
that  to  the  young  woman  who  wrote  to 
me  recently. 

She  writes  that  when  she  was  24 
years  old  she  underwent  surgery  and 
conventional  radiation  for  a  large  pitu- 
itary tumor.  In  the  6  years  since,  her 
medical  bills  and  prescription  costs 
have  soared,  some  covered  by  insurance 
and  some  not.  Due  to  the  economic  re- 
cession in  Connecticut,  she  has  lost 
two  jobs  and  has  been  bumped  around 
from  one  insurance  company  to  an- 
other. In  some  cases  she  was  forced  to 
wait  over  a  year  before  coverage  could 
begin  again,  due  to  preexisting  condi- 
tion clauses. 

She  writes  to  me,  and  I  quote: 

"I  am  now  just  thirty  years  old  and  fear 
that  with  the  present  state  of  our  health 
care  system,  my  husband  and  1  will  be  pau- 
pers by  the  time  I  am  forty." 

This  young  woman  and  her  family 
have  a  health  care  crisis.  Our  Nation 
has  a  health  care  crisis  when  one  ill- 
ness can  drive  one  family  to  the  brink 
of  financial  ruin. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  NATURAL 
DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  I  would  like  to  convey  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  victims  of  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  We  in  Congress  have 
witnessed  your  plight  and  I  hope  we 
can  send  relief  in  a  timely  manner. 

Second,  we  should  pay  for  disaster  re- 
lief with  spending  cuts,  rather  than 
adding  to  the  Federal  deficit.  We  owe 


that  to  the  people  of  California  and  we 
owe  that  to  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Finally,  we  have  to  view  the  quake 
for  what  it  is:  A  clarion  call  for  a 
smart  and  equitable  disaster  policy. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  wait 
imtil  catastrophe  strikes,  and  then 
haphazardly  address  the  aftermath 
with  a  mish-mash  of  Government  pro- 
grams. In  the  past  10  years,  this  vision- 
less  policy  has  cost  us  $22  billion. 

We  need  to  consider  legislation  like 
H.R.  2873.  the  Natural  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act.  introduced  by  Congressman 
Norm  mineta. 

This  initiative  would  speed  up  basic 
relief  when  it  is  needed.  It  would  give 
every  American  living  in  a  disaster- 
prone  area  access  to  a  sound  and  af- 
fordable system  of  insurance.  And  it 
would  limit  the  taxpayers'  liability  to 
the  costs  of  disaster  relief  and  recov- 
ery. 

The  Federal  Government  will  never 
be  able  to  avert  natural  disasters,  but 
let  us  at  least  be  ready  for  them  when 
they  happen. 


to  resist  these.  We  have  to  keep  our 
bills  clean  and  resist  those  sorts  of  spe- 
cial interest  provisions,  which  will 
only  run  up  the  deficit. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  CONTINUE 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  EFFORTS, 
RESIST  SPECIAL  INTEREST  LEG- 
ISLATION 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
making  terrific  progress  on  the  deficit 
reduction  front.  Nineteen  months  ago 
we  were  accumulating  deficit  at  the 
rate  of  about  $331  billion  a  year.  A 
month  ago  that  figure  was  down  to  $251 
billion,  and  0MB  now  tells  us  the  defi- 
cit for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  going  to 
be  under  $200  billion. 

That  is  terrific  progress,  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  that.  But  we  must 
maintain  our  focus  and  maintain  our 
discipline. 

It  is  too  easy  when  major  bills  come 
through  Congress  to  tuck  away  little 
private  provisions  that  help  a  particu- 
lar area.  The  crime  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  all  of  us  support  in  its 
general  outline,  contains  a  provision 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  task 
force  to  protect  Hawaii  against  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  plants  and  ani- 
mals. What  does  that  have  to  do  with 
making  our  streets  safer? 

There  is  also  a  provision  assisting 
Hong  Kong  Royal  Police  who  may  want 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  emi- 
grate, and  become  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers here.  In  Nebraska  we  have  lists 
of  highly  qualified,  college-educated 
men  and  women  waiting  for  openings 
in  law  enforcement.  We  need  not  favor 
Hong  Kong  police  officers.  We  have 
plenty  of  qualified  Americans  right 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that  these 
wasteful  projects  are  to  our  war  on 
crime  like  the  $600  toilet  seats  were  in 
our  war  against  communism.  We  have 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATOR  QUITS, 
LACK  OF  REFORM  CITED 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
American  middle  class  hears  the  Demo- 
crats talk  about  reform,  they  ought  to 
consider  the  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Several  months  ago,  when  there  were 
eruptions  of  scandal  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  were  promised  re- 
form. We  had  a  restaurant  scandal,  we 
had  a  post  office  scandal,  and  we  had  a 
bank  scandal.  A  scandal  seemed  to  be 
erupting  every  day. 

The  leadership  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives promised  that  there  was 
going  to  be  reform,  that  we  would  have 
a  professional  administrator  to  take 
care  of  those  kinds  of  problems  in  the 
future.  That  professional  administrator 
has  now  resigned.  The  question  is. 
Why?  He  just  resigned  because  we  have 
not  reformed. 

The  House  Information  System  that 
was  supposed  to  be  placed  under  the 
House  administrator  was  never  given 
to  him.  What  was  the  official  expla- 
nation for  that?  Well,  we  were  told  the 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and.  therefore,  it  was  not  binding 
on  this  Congress. 

The  Democrat  patronage  operation, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  shut  down, 
we  thought,  still  exists.  It  is  still  being 
paid.  It  is  still  being  assigned  people 
under  the  patronage  system.  There  has 
been  no  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues 
said  a  few  minutes  ago  in  coming  to 
the  House  Chamber  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  momentous  occurrence,  that 
the  temperature  is  going  to  drop  below 
the  congressional  approval  rating.  No 
wonder.  This  House  does  not  know  how 
to  reform. 
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and  emotionally  unable  to  face  their 
perpetrators  until  years  later.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  the  time  survivors  are  able 
to  confront  their  abusers,  they  are  le- 
gally unable  to  prosecute  or  sue  them. 

Just  as  an  abuser  takes  the  control 
and  power  from  the  child,  unduly  short 
statutes  of  limitations  take  the  control 
and  power  from  the  adult,  by  denying 
the  survivor  access  to  the  courts. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
this  resolution  encouraging  States  to 
take  action  to  right  these  wrongs.  It 
recommends  that  States  enact  com- 
prehensive legislation  that  affords  vic- 
tims of  childhood  sexual  abuse  access 
to  civil  courts  and  consider  legislation 
allowing  criminal  prosecution  based  on 
the  evidence  offered  by  adult  survivors. 
In  addition,  it  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  cooperate  with 
and  assist  adult  survivors  by  gathering 
data  on  State  activities  in  this  area. 

Protecting  our  children  from  sexual 
abuse  is  of  utmost  importance,  but  so 
is  ensuring  that  the  children  we  failed 
to  protect  have  access  to  the  courts  as 
adults. 


STATES  ENCOURAGED  TO  ENACT 
LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  CHILD 
SEXUAL  ABUSE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sex- 
ual abuse  is  a  crime  that  devastates  a 
child's  life.  For  many  children  it  is  a 
reality.  The  trauma  these  victims  face 
doesn't  end  when  they  reach  adulthood. 
The  road  to  recovery  is  excruciatingly 
long  and  often  stretches  far  into  adult- 
hood. 

Because  the  trauma  is  so  severe, 
many  survivors  involuntarily  repress 
the  memories  of  the  abuse  until  years 
later,   and   are,    therefore,    physically 


REDEFINING  "ESSENTIAL" 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Los  Ange- 
les dug  out  from  under  earthquake  rub- 
ble and  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  dug 
out  from  under  snow  and  frigid  cold — 
loyal  employees  in  the  House  mail- 
room  tried  to  dig  out  from  under 
mounds  of  outgoing,  taxpayer  funded, 
member  newsletters.  Recently,  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
clared an  emergency,  shutting  down 
the  Federal  (jovernment  and  instruct- 
ing all  but  essential  personnel  to  stay 
home. 

But  somebody  redefined  the  word 
"essential"  to  include  workers  in  the 
mail  folding  room  and  they  were  or- 
dered to  work.  Just  what  is  so  essential 
about  the  masses  of  self-promotional, 
newsletters  Members  of  Congress  churn 
out  to  their  constituents?  Could  it  be 
that  election  day  cycles  are  upon  us 
again?  This  is  not  about  delivering 
mail  through  rain  and  sleet  and  snow 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  about  the  high  priority  Congress 
assigns  to  taking  care  of  itself  first 
under  current  leadership.  It's  time  to 
stop  election  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege.  It  is  an  expensive  fraud  of 
the  taxpayers. 
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REAL  REASONS  FOR  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all 
the  rhetoric  surrounding  the  health 
care  debate,  we  must  not  forget  about 
the  real  reasons  we  must  aw;t— and  act 
soon. 

Mrs.  Brenda  McConnell,  from 
Laurens  County,  SC,  worked  hard  all 
her  life  in  order  to  help  provide  a  com- 
fortable living  for  her  family.  In  Octo- 
ber 1992,  she  underwent  a  liver  trans- 
plant at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

She  was  recently  informed  by  her  in- 
surer that  the  limit  on  her  insurance 
had  just  been  reached  and  they  could 
no  longer  pay  for  her  antirejectlon 
drugs  that  cost  over  $1,200  a  month. 

Without  these  drugs,  Mrs.  McConnell 
could  die.  But,  because  of  the  kindness 
of  local  organizations  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  drug,  she  will  continue  to 
receive  her  necessary  prescription  for 
the  time  being. 

It  is  truly  a  wonderful  thing  when  a 
community  pulls  together  for  one  of 
their  own,  but  a  long-term  solution  to 
her  problem  still  needs  addressing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  do.  We  must  get  to 
the  work  of  reforming  the  health  care 
system  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  our 
own — and  so  we  can  do  it  without  bank- 
rupting our  families,  our  businesses,  or 
our  country.  There  is  an  answer,  and 
we  must  all  work  together  to  find  it. 


DO  WE  NEED  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM? 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
President's  health  care  plan  is  so  great, 
why  not  try  it  out  in  some  city  or 
county  flrst. 

Why  do  we  have  to  force  it  on  the 
whole  country  before  we  even  know  if 
or  how  it  will  work? 

Columnist  Paul  Craig  Roberts  said  in 
his  most  recent  syndicated  column: 

If  Americans  think  their  health-care  sys- 
tem is  in  crisis  now.  Just  wait  until  Clinton's 
health  plan  becomes  law. 

All  of  us  would  make  some  changes  if 
we  could,  but  before  we  rush  into  some 
radical  and  extremely  expensive  new 
system,  I  hope  we  will  consider  these 
words  from  yesterday's  column  by 
George  Melloan: 

If  you  ask  Europeans  how  they  feel  about 
'free'  health  care  many  will  say  It's  nice,  un- 
less they  have  been  in  an  Italian  hospital 
lately  or  been  put  on  a  six-months  waiting 
list  for  surgery  In  England. 

If  you  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  high 
taxes  and  Insolvent  governments,  they  say 
Its  terrible.  Yet  the  two  things  are  inextrica- 
bly linked. 

For  example  national  health  care  swallows 
some  40%  of  Italy's  direct  taxation,  even 
though  half  the  country  now  resorts  to  pri- 
vate care  part  of  the  time. 

Europe's  politicians  know  that  national 
health  care  Isn't  'free'.  Every  Western  Euro- 


pean government  Is  trying  to  cut  Its  costs, 
courting  unpopularity  In  the  process.  Swe- 
den Is  trying  to  totally  overhaul  the  welfare 
state  to  stave  off  national  bankruptcy. 

Our  system  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
far  better  than  what  is  found  any  place 
else  in  the  world. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include     for     the 

Record  the  article  to  which  I  referred: 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  Jan.  30, 

1994] 

CuNTON  Plan  Not  Good  for  What  Ails  Us 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

If  Americans  think  their  health-care  sys- 
tem is  in  crisis  now,  Just  wait  until  Clinton's 
health  plan  becomes  law.  The  plan  is  based 
on  "managed  care,"  an  approach  sold  by 
health  maintenance  organizations.  Including 
Kaiser  Permanente. 

These  systems  employ  "gatekeepers"  to 
pressure  participating  doctors  to  hold  down 
costs  In  order  to  meet  budgetary  targets. 
The  savings  are  passed  on  to  employers  In 
the  form  of  lower  health  insurance  premiums 
and  to  participating  doctors  In  year-end  bo- 
nuses. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  saving  money, 
but  often  it  is  at  the  expense  of  patients 
whose  Illnesses  fall  outside  normal  parajn- 
eters.  Once  doctors  have  to  be  advocates  for 
HMO  budgets,  physician  behavior  and  medi- 
cal culture  change.  Guidelines  force  doctors 
to  defer  to  statistics  and  probabilities  when 
making  decisions  to  use  expensive  diagnostic 
tools  and  treatments. 

A  person  whose  illness,  for  example,  falls 
outside  the  normal  age  range  for  a  disease 
can  go  undetected  and  untreated  until  It  is 
too  late.  There  have  been  celebrated  cases  of 
women  denied  mammograms  by  their  HMOs 
because  they  were  younger  than  the  "at 
risk"  age.  In  Clinton's  health  plan,  only 
women  older  than  50  would  be  eligible  for 
mammography.  Similar  cutoff  points  apply 
to  prostate  and  colon  cancer  tests  and  any 
number  of  procedures. 

Budgetary  pressures  will  cause  some  oper- 
ations to  be  rationed  by  age.  Cutoff  points 
are  likely  for  hip  replacements  and  organ 
transplants,  regardless  of  the  patients'  en- 
ergy, zest  for  life  and  general  viability.  Var- 
ious treatments  that  don't  have  high  success 
rates  will  be  curtailed — at  the  expense  of  the 
minority  that  would  have  benefited.  In  the 
name  of  "eliminating  wastefulness,"  budgets 
will  prevail  over  health  care. 

Doctors  who  are  advocates  for  their  pa- 
tients will  find  themselves  over-budget,  pe- 
nalized and  even  dropped  from  the  HMO. 

For  about  a  decade,  doctors  have  been 
under  cost  pressures  that  make  them  less  ef- 
fective advocates  for  their  patients.  "Utiliza- 
tion review"  is  used  by  hospitals  to  pressure 
doctors  to  discharge  their  patients  by  the 
date  set  by  the  employer's  insurance  com- 
pany. No  doubt  this  practice  prevents  unnec- 
essary and  prolonged  hospitalizations.  It 
works  for  the  person  whose  postoperative  re- 
covery fits  the  normal  pattern.  Every  pa- 
tient is  not  typical,  and  borderline  cases  no 
longer  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

In  our  present  system,  the  rationing  that 
is  Imposed  by  HMO  gatekeepers  and  utiliza- 
tion review  is  kept  in  check  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  variety  of  health-care  arrangements, 
such  as  fee-for-servlce  care.  However,  once 
Clinton  turns  the  whole  system  into  an 
HMO.  budgetary  considerations  will  prevail 
over  patient  care. 

The  proof  that  Clinton's  plan  Is  going  to 
impose  massive  rationing  of  health  care  Is 
the  stiff  penalty  it  imposes  on  anyone  who 
resorts  to  bribery.  Bribes  are  not  a  feature  of 


our  present  system,  and  we  should  be  fore- 
warned by  Clinton's  expectation  that  bribery 
will  be  a  feature  of  his. 

Health-care  reformers  claim  that  a  system 
of  "report  cards"  will  force  doctors  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  despite  budgetary  pres- 
sures. These  report  cards  will  be  counter- 
productive. Heart  surgeons,  for  example,  can 
get  good  grades  by  having  high  rates  of  pa- 
tient survival— a  result  that  can  be  insured 
by  not  operating  on  risky  patients.  Thus,  re- 
port cards  will  reinforce  rationing. 

In  Clinton's  system,  the  people  with  the 
worst  odds  are  going  to  be  written  off.  The 
greatest  fault  of  Clinton's  plan  Is  that  it  is 
designed  to  benefit  a  minority  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  majority.  It  is  cruel  to  make 
most  people  worse  off  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  homeless,  the  unemployed  and 
those  with  uninsurable  preconditions. 

A  better  alternative  Is  to  design  a  health- 
care safety  net  for  the  uninsured.  Indeed, 
Clinton's  plan  Is  unlikely  to  help  even  the 
poor.  Often  illiterate  and  inarticulate,  the 
poor  lack  the  skills  and  persistence  to 
squeeze  health  care  out  of  a  bureaucratized 
system.  To  get  anywhere  in  Clinton's  sys- 
tem, the  poor  would  need  a  support  service  of 
special  advocates,  which  would  put  them  in 
conflict  with  the  plan's  prohibition  against 
using  influence  to  obtain  health  care. 

Sometimes  even  rationing  Imposed  by 
guidelines  and  budget-conscious  gatekeepers 
cannot  keep  a  plan  within  budget.  When  that 
happens,  as  it  did  recently  in  Canada,  the 
government  closes  down  the  system  and  re- 
neges on  its  contracts.  For  two  weeks  In  De- 
cember, Ontario  shut  its  hospitals.  It  had 
run  out  of  money. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  a  difference  2,000  miles 
makes,  or  I  suspect  even  100  miles. 

During  the  recess,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  with  Wyoming 
people.  We  talked  a  lot  about  the  same 
issues  that  are  being  talked  about  here. 
The  difference  is  the  solution. 

This  administration  has  a  more  gov- 
ernment, more  entitlement  solution  to 
every  problem.  It  has  caused  us  to 
think  that  the  only  alternative  to 
health  care  reform  is  the  administra- 
tion's program.  That  is  not  true.  There 
are  many  alternatives. 

The  difference  is,  the  people  in  Wyo- 
ming want  fundamental  change.  They 
want  fundamental  change  in  insurance. 
They  want  fundamental  changes  in  the 
causes  of  the  high  costs.  They  do  not 
want  more  government.  People  in  Wyo- 
ming want  fundamental  change  in  wel- 
fare. They  want  to  create  incentives 
for  people  to  be  back  in  the  workplace, 
but  they  do  not  want  the  Government 
to  set  a  "one  size  fits  all"  program  for 
small  communities  in  Wyoming. 


People  want  to  do  something  about 
crime,  but  they  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  away  the 
money  that  has  been  used  in  successful 
drug  treatments  and  put  it  in  some 
kind  of  100,000  police  officers  on  the 
street  that  will  not  affect  people  in  my 
State. 

Incredibly,  and  I  think  increasingly, 
taxpayers  are  aware  that  the  (govern- 
ment cannot  fix  everything  with  more 
government.  Indeed,  we  need  to  help 
local  governments  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  fit  the  problem. 


BAD  NEWS  ON  DRUG  CONTROL 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton administration's  first  major  drug 
control  announcement  is  bleak.  The 
annual  high  school  survey  on  drug  use 
released  on  Monday  has  found  that  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  decade,  teenage 
drug  use  is  on  the  rise.  Unfortunately, 
this  comes  as  no  great  surprise. 

Accurate  or  not,  the  clear  perception 
is  that  President  Clinton  has  shown  lit- 
tle real  Interest  in  fighting  drug  use. 
He  waited  nearly  5  months  to  appoint  a 
drug  czar,  drastically  cut  his  staff, 
missed  deadlines  for  submitting  a  drug 
strategy,  and  has  senior  members  of 
his  administration  openly  advancing  or 
at  least  studying  legalization.  No  won- 
der drug  use  is  up  among  our  Nation's 
school  children.  If  the  President  cannot 
control  the  statements  of  his  senior  ad- 
visers on  legalization,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect him  to  have  any  success  at  con- 
trolling drug  use  among  our  Nation's 
youth? 

In  the  space  of  2  weeks,  the  Surgeon 
General  said  we  should  consider  legal- 
izing drugs  and  the  AIDS  czar  has 
called  for  needle  exchange  programs, 
both  of  which  send  the  wrong  message 
about  drugs.  Our  Nation's  children 
need  strong  leadership  and  a  clear  and 
consistent  message  that  drug  use  is 
dangerous,  wrong,  and  criminal. 

This  administration  seems  confused 
about  how  best  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  are 
even  in  the  fight. 

Drug  use  will  continue  to  climb  until 
the  President  himself  makes  this  issue 
a  top  priority  and  gets  a  unified  drug 
strategy  underway. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2874 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  that  my 
name  be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  2874. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  CLINTON  SHOULD  MEET  MR. 
KUENSTLER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  administration's  claims  for 
their  health  plan's  cost-savings,  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post/ABC  News  poll 
found  57  percent  of  people  believe  they 
will  pay  more  for  health  care  and  only 
8  percent  believe  they  will  pay  less. 

Why  does  America  not  believe  their 
President  on  the  biggest  proposal  of  his 
Presidency? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  let  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Stanley 
Kuenstler,  who  wrote  me  this  week  tell 
President  Clinton  about  health  care: 

My  business  employs  49  people.  It  Is  a  Sub- 
chapter "S"  corporation  In  the  construction 
equipment  business.  The  1993  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  cost  the  other  owners  and  me 
S135,000  in  increased  Federal  Income  Taxes. 
The  Clinton  Health  Plan  as  described  In  the 
media  will  double  our  costs  for  Group  Health 
Insurance,  from  J65,000  presently  to  $130,000 
under  their  plan.  We  cannot  continue  to  sus- 
tain tax/fee/levy  Increase  like  this  and  stay 
in  business. 

The  reason  President  Clinton  has  a 
credibility  gap  with  Americans  is  be- 
cause of  the  ever-widening  divergence 
between  what  President  Clinton  tells 
them  and  what  he  does  to  them. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  FREE  SPEECH 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Religious  Broadcasters  has 
voted  not  to  invite  President  Clinton 
to  address  their  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  DC.  It  is  the  first  time  a 
sitting  President  has  been  denied. 
Why?  Differing  views. 

Most  important,  it  appears  to  be  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  the  National  Reli- 
gious Broadcasters  say  they  would  lose 
their  free  speech,  if  they  are  required 
to  run  opposition  views  on  their  radio 
and  television  programs. 

I  called  the  White  House,  and  I 
talked  to  them.  I  asked  them  what  the 
President's  position  is  on  this,  and  he 
has  no  position  on  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine. 

The  National  Religious  Broadcasters 
would  deny  President  Clinton  his  right 
of  free  speech,  while  defending  their 
right  of  free  speech.  It  appears  one 
thing  is  for  certain,  they  do  not  prac- 
tice what  they  preach. 
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AMERICA'S  NATIONAL  DRUG  CON- 
TROL POLICY  RISKS  CHILDREN'S 
LIVES 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clinton  administration  just  got  back 
its  first  report  card  on  the  President's 
anti-drug  program,  and  its  grades  were 
failing.  While  disappointing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  drug  use  among  school- 
children is  on  the  rise  given  this  ad- 
ministration's confused  message  about 
the  dangers  of  illicit  drug  use.  Having 
first  gutted  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  then  having  waited  5 
months  to  appoint  Dr.  Brown  to  serve 
as  our  Nation's  drug  czar.  President 
Clinton's  foot  dragging  continues. 
More  than  1  year  into  his  administra- 
tion. President  Clinton  has  yet  to 
nominate  candidates  to  fill  even  one  of 
the  three  top  deputy  slots  at  the  Office 
of  national  drug  control  policy.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategry,  which  is  mandated  by  law  to 
be  released  on  February  1  of  each  year, 
is  nowhere  in  sight,  and  senior  admin- 
istration ofiicials  are  openly  promot- 
ing drug  legalization  and  needle  ex- 
change programs. 

Given  the  administration's  lack  of 
commitment  to  pursuing  a  strong  and 
unified  antidrug  program,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  drug  use  is  up.  Nevertheless, 
the  results  of  yesterday's  survey 
should  force  this  administration  to 
wake  up  and  realize  that  they  are  play- 
ing with  children's  lives. 


URGING  A  RESPONSIBLE  DEBATE 
ON  CRIME 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
issue  of  crime,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
my  colleagues  whether  our  intent  is  to 
play  politics  or  substantively  and  re- 
sponsibly address  the  issue.  From  the 
rhetoric  I  have  heard  in  recent  days,  it 
seems  that  many  of  my  fellow  Members 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  misguided 
lead  of  the  Senate  and  enact  gimmicks 
such  as  the  ill-defined  three-time  loser, 
new  mandatory  minimum  sentences, 
and  requiring  13-year-olds  to  be  tried 
as  adults. 

I  can  only  hope  that  when  this  body 
continues  its  deliberations  on  crime,  it 
will  resist  the  political  posturing  of 
those  individuals  more  interested  In 
campaign  propaganda  than  preventing 
the  crime  that  has  robbed,  raped,  and 
murdered  our  communities. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  three- 
time-loser  bill,  or  new  death  penalties 
will  have  any  effect  on  reducing  crime. 
Education  and  jobs,  the  very  elements 
which  received  little  attention  in  the 
S22  billion  crime  bill,  have  been  proven 
to  reduce  crime.  I  invite  everyone  to 
step  off  of  their  pedestals  and  deal  with 
this  issue  responsibly.  Politics  is  for 
campaigns:  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  re- 
sponsible debate  on  crime. 
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DRUG  USE  STILL  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  survey 
released  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  51,000  high 
school  students  and  eighth-graders 
shows  drug  use  on  the  rise  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  decade.  The  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  sent  a  confusing  mes- 
sage about  drugs,  and  our  Nation's 
teenagers  are  paying  the  price.  The  ad- 
ministration must  make  it  clear  that 
drug  use  is  dangerous  and  Congress 
needs  to  back  that  message  up  with 
tough  legislation. 

During  the  past  year,  through  letters 
to  drug  czar  Lee  Brown  and  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  and  through  House  Gov- 
ernment derations  Committee  hear- 
ings on  crime,  I  have  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  commit  greater  resources 
to  fighting  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  priorities  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration unfortunately  do  not  include 
promoting  a  tough,  active  antidrug 
strategy — the  administration  did  not 
even  appoint  a  drug  czar  until  July  last 
year  and  cut  staffing  for  ONDCP  by  80 
percent. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  cut 
back  on  drug  interdiction— last  year  it 
proposed  cutting  $200  million  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  drug  interdiction 
efforts — particularly  efforts  to  catch 
cocaine  s'nuggled  into  this  country 
from  South  America.  This  also  sends 
the  wrong  message  and  places  undue 
burden  on  State  and  local  police  who 
are  trying  to  wage  a  war  on  drugs  with 
scarce  resources. 

Meanwhile,  hardcore  drug  use  is  up 
and  cocaine  and  other  drugs  continue 
to  flow  across  our  borders.  Instead  of 
sending  a  message  of  retreat,  our  Na- 
tion needs  to  reinvigorate  our  war 
against  drugs.  Along  with  other  Repub- 
licans, I  have  introduced  che  Crime 
Control  Act,  which,  among  other 
anticrime  initiatives,  enhances  sen- 
tences for  drug-related  crimes,  will 
help  keep  drug  dealers  off  the  street 
and  will  impose  the  death  penalty  for 
drug  kingrpins.  We  owe  our  Nation's 
youngsters  no  less. 


benefits  and  enjoy  the  security  of 
knowing  that  he  or  she  and  their  fam- 
ily always  will  have  health  coverage  in 
all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  are  saying 
that  health  care  reform  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. First  they  said  there  was  no  cri- 
sis. Now  they  are  saying  maybe  they 
want  to  work  with  us  on  health  care  re- 
form. Now  they  are  politicizing  the 
survey  about  drug  use  among  adoles- 
cents, a  survey  that  basically  was  com- 
pleted early  on  in  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  help  to  po- 
liticize our  antidrug  efforts.  It  does  not 
help  to  politicize  the  health  care  issue. 
Let  us  get  on  with  health  care  reform 
and  keep  the  politics  out  of  it. 

The  debate  on  health  care  reform 
must  not  stumble  on  how  we  get  to  re- 
form but  what  we  have  when  we  get 
there.  We  must  remember  that  people 
should  not  have  to  suffer  from  ridicu- 
lous concerns  such  as  whether  they  are 
considered  part-time  or  full-time. 
Without  health  care  reform,  American 
families  will  still  have  some  fear  of  an 
avoidable  health  crisis.  Our  underlying 
goal  in  health  care  reform  should  be  to 
eliminate  that  fear. 


AMERICA'S  GOAL  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM:  TO  PROVIDE  SE- 
CURITY FOR  AMERICAN  FAMI- 
LIES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Santa  Fe  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  that  she  was  work- 
ing full  time,  but  her  employer  consid- 
ers her  part  time,  to  avoid  paying 
health  insurance. 

Health  care  reform  is  about  finding  a 
way  for  employees  to  receive  health 
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honor  his  loyalty  and  commitment  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  respect  and 
deepest  sincerity,  I  humbly  honor  Lt. 
John  Vincent  Power,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  heroic  deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  include 
a  citation  commending  First  Lieuten- 
ant Power  for  his  actions: 

Citation  for  1st  Lt.  John  V.  Power 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  platoon  leader  attached  to  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division  during  the  landing 
and  the  battle  of  Namur  Island,  Kwajalien 
Atoll.  Marshall  Islands,  February  1,  1944.  Se- 
verely wounded  in  the  stomach  while  setting 
a  demolition  charge  on  a  Japanese  pillbox, 
First  Lieutenant  Power  was  steadfast  in  his 
determination  to  remain  in  action.  Protect- 
ing bis  wound  with  his  left  hand  and  firing 
with  his  right,  he  courageously  advanced  as 
another  hostile  position  was  taken  under  at- 
tack, fiercely  charging  the  opening  made  by 
the  explosion  and  emptying  his  carbine  into 
the  pillbox.  While  attempting  to  reload  and 
continue  the  attack.  First  Lieutenant  Power 
was  shot  again  in  the  stomach  and  head  and 
collapsed  in  the  doorway.  His  exceptional 
valor,  fortitude,  and  Indomitable  fighting 
spirit  in  the  face  of  withering  enemy  fire 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gal- 
lantly gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  1ST  LT.  JOHN 
VINCENT  POWER 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  his  country  during  World  War 
II. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  as  a  platoon 
leader  attached  to  the  Fourth  Marine 
Division  during  the  landing  and  Battle 
of  Namur  Island,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Mar- 
shall Islands,  1st  Lt.  John  Vincent 
Power  gave  his  life  in  an  unselfish  act 
of  gallantry  and  valor  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

While  attempting  to  disable  an 
eneniy  position.  Lieutenant  Power  was 
seveiely  wounded.  Despite  his  wounds 
he  continued  the  effort,  fiercely  and 
courageously  charging  the  position 
until  felled  by  enemy  fire. 

For  his  valiant  and  brave  efforts. 
Lieutenant  Power  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine  American  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Worcester,  MA,  the 
seat  of  my  congressional  district.  He 
attended  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  joined  the  Marine  Corps  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  Saturday,  Lieutenant  Power's 
sisters,  Mary  Chandley  and  Patricia 
Rose,  will  gather  with  friends  and  com- 
rades at  Holy  Cross  for  a  memorial 
mass  and  to  present  his  Medal  of  Honor 
and  citation  to  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  for  display  so  that  others  may 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RALPH 
MCCARTNEY 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Ralph  McCartney, 
who  resides  in  Overtown,  FL  in  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 
Mr.  McCartney,  a  community  activist, 
is  the  last  of  eight  children  born  to  Lil- 
lian and  Leon  McCartney.  He  has  been 
and  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  com- 
munity of  Overtown.  Mr.  McCartney 
may  be  best  known  for  his  eloquence  in 
reciting  great  works  of  literature,  how- 
ever, his  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tions are  from  working  behind  the 
scenes.  Of  the  many  contributions  that 
he  has  made  to  greater  Miami,  three 
McCartney  activities  have  had,  and 
will  continue  to  have  positive  impacts 
on  the  people  for  years  to  come. 

First,  there  is  the  Edison  Park  Ele- 
mentary 1-95  Overpass.  As  a  result  of 
the  relentless  efforts  of  Mr.  McCartney, 
the  Edison  Park  Elementary  1-95  Over- 
pass was  constructed.  Young  children 
no  longer  have  to  face  the  death-defy- 
ing temptations  of  taking  a  short-cut 
across  1-95  to  get  to  school. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense Race  Relations  Institute.  Because 
of  the  success  of  this  program,  those 
individuals  who  came  through  the 
Miami  experience  have  a  much  more 
significant  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  their  role  in  making  Amer- 
ica and  the  militaj"y  a  better  place  for 
all. 


And  third,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  School.  The 
tireless  work  of  Mr.  McCartney,  the 
late  Dr.  Johnny  Jones,  the  school 
board,  and  the  community,  led  to  the 
successful  rebuilding  of  the  school. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  I  can  say 
about  Mr.  Ralph  McCartney;  however, 
his  untiring  drive  to  make  our  commu- 
nity a  better  place  speaks  volumes. 
When  asked  how  he  wants  to  be  re- 
membered, he  replies.  "That  I  was  a 
McCartney." 


URGING  DEFEAT  OF  THE  RULE  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  most 
important  regulatory  reform  issue  fac- 
ing the  103d  Congress.  As  we  debate  the 
elevation  of  EPA  to  a  Cabinet  level 
status.  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  sense  of  the  tidal  wave  of 
regulations  that  are  bankrupting  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  put- 
ting commerce,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture out  of  business. 

Tomorrow  we  will  only  have  one  op- 
portunity to  allow  risk  assessment  to 
be  debated  by  the  House.  We  must  de- 
feat the  rule  which  has  banned  our  con- 
sideration of  this  last  chance  for  regu- 
latory reform.  We  must  defeat  the  rule 
if  we  want  the  voices  of  our  Governors, 
mayors,  and  local  elected  officials  to 
be  heard. 

We  must  defeat  the  rule  if  we  want 
American  businesses,  factories,  and 
farms  to  be  able  to  compete  in  domes- 
tic and  international  markets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  risk  as- 
sessment a  chance.  Defeat  the  rule  and 
say  "no"  to  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. This  may  be  our  last  chance  in 
this  decade. 
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SUBSIDIES  IN  THE  GATT  PACT 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  GATT 
Pact  provisions  set  a  new  and  unneces- 
sary standard  for  industrial  policy 
which  is  troubling  to  many  Members. 
The  GATT  Pact,  as  approved  by  the 
Clinton  administration,  will  increase 
Government  subsidies  by  the  European 
Common  Market  and  by  Pacific  rim 
countries  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
U.S.  Government.  We  must  either 
match  these  subsidies,  putting  pressure 
on  our  budget,  already  terribly  over- 
pressured,  or  we  must  duck  the  issue 
and    make    American    industries    less 


than  competitive  because  of  these  sub- 
sidies with  their  overseas  firms. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  fought 
hard  to  take  subsidies  out  of  the  GATT 
negotiations  as  far  as  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  me  it  is  very  unwise  that 
the  Clinton  administration  has  given 
in  on  this  issue. 

I  say  to  President  Clinton,  44  Sen- 
ators are  right.  Back  off  or  risk  losing 
support  for  the  ratification  of  GATT. 


UNFUNDED  MANDATES 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  was  here  last 
week.  Do  Members  know  what  their 
No.  1  concern  was?  It  was  unfunded 
mandates.  This  week  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association  is  in  town,  and  what 
is  their  No.  1  concern?  Unfunded  man- 
dates. 

When  I  go  home  and  talk  to  small 
business  owners,  go  home  and  talk  to 
the  people  who  live  in  my  district,  do 
Members  know  what  their  No.  1  con- 
cern is?  It  is  the  unending  river  of  un- 
funded mandates  and  regulations  com- 
ing out  of  Washington,  DC. 

Many  of  these  come  from  the  EPA. 
This  week  Congress  will  consider 
whether  we  should  elevate  the  EPA  to 
Cabinet  level  status.  Think  about  it, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  underground  storage 
tank  regulations,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  all  of 
these  coming  from  the  EPA,  well-in- 
tentioned, well-meaning,  but  many  of 
them  have  many  unfunded  mandates. 

Some  of  us  here  in  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  this  week  that  will  require 
risk/benefit  analysis  to  stop  this  silli- 
ness. But  no,  the  leaders  in  Congress 
are  saying  we  are  not  allowed  to  offer 
the  amendment.  There  is  going  to  be 
no  consideration. 

There  is  more  democracy  today,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  in  the  Moscow 
City  Council  than  there  is  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  What  do  we  have  to 
fear  by  debating  and  voting  on  an 
amendment  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  want? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  take  off 
the  muzzle.  It  is  time  to  have  full  and 
open  debate  about  stopping  unfunded 
mandates. 


UNION  COUNTY'S  RESPONSE  TO 
CRIME 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
State  of  Florida  there  is  a  desperate 
need  for  prison  space  and  the  funds  to 
build  correctional  facilities.  President 
Clinton  called  for  a  renewed  effort  to 
fight  crime  by  focusing,  in  part,  on  the 
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criminal  and  incarceration.  Today,  I 
want  to  bring  to  his  attention  an  inno- 
vative idea  Union  County,  FL,  has  that 
has  been  ignored  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  Union  County  community  has 
banded  together  to  build,  with  no  tax- 
payer moneys,  a  prison.  The  county 
has  donated  the  land  for  the  prison  and 
will  build  to  the  specifications  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. The  only  ingredient  missing  is  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment 
that  they  will  use  the  prison.  Incred- 
ibly the  Justice  Department  says  it  is 
not  interested. 

This  prison  means  jobs  for  this  com- 
munity, costs  the  Federal  Government 
nothing  and  will  help  keep  criminals 
off  the  streets.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
community  response  we  need  in  this 
country  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  just  is  not  interested. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing legislative  business  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into,  the  fol- 
lowing. Members  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House,  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  for  5  minutes: 

Ms.  McKINNEY,  for  5  minutes: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  on  February  2  and  3. 
for  5  minutes: 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  on  February  2,  for 
60  minutes; 

Mr.  KOPETSKI,  on  February  2,  9.  23, 
and  March  2,  9,  16,  and  23.  for  60  min- 
utes each  day: 

Mr.  OWENS,  on  every  legislative  day 
of  the  second  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress, 60  minutes  each  day. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VoLKMER).  Without  objection,  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  a  question  regard- 
ing a  matter  of  his  committee.  I  am 
wondering  why  his  committee  has  not 
yet  indicated  that  they  are  going  to 
schedule  hearings  into  the  Whitewater 
matter,  which  seems  to  a  number  of 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  as 
being  a  subject  matter  that  is  going  to 
be  extremely  important  in  understand- 
ing the  savings  and  loan  scandal.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  been  always 
very  interested  in  looking  into  that 
matter,  has  scheduled  hearings  on  a 
number  of  aspects  of  that  matter  over 
the  years,  and  has  looked  at  times  as 
closely  at  members  of  the  President's 
family  that  were  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  puz- 
zling that  those  kinds  of  hearings  have 
not  been  held.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  us  whether  he  is  going 
to  schedule  such  things,  and  whether 
there  will  be  meetings? 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order, 
plainly,  I  would  respond  this  way:  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  that  he 
should  contact  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Banking  Committee  for  an  exten- 
sive reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  fact  is  that  I  have 
talked  extensively  with  the  gentleman 
and,  of  course,  he  cannot  schedule  a 
hearing  on  the  matter.  That  is  up  to 
the  chairman.  And  it  is  only  once  a 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  that  sub- 
poenas can  be  used  and  the  instru- 
ments of  Congress  can  be  used  to  look 
into  these  matters.  And  I  am  just  ask- 
ing as  a  matter  of  courtesy  when  we 
might  expect  that  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  this  matter  in  the  same  kind  of 
depth  that  we  have  dealt  with  other 
savings  and  loan  issues? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  due 
course,  and  as  the  mandate  under  the 
rules,  the  committee  sees  and  finds  a 
legislative  purpose,  the  gentleman  can 
be  assured  that  despite  any 
malconclusion  on  his  part,  it  will  be 
fully  discharged. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  not  drawn  any 
conclusion.  I  am  trying  to  relate  this 
to  the  matters  that  have  been  pursued 
by  the  committee  with  some  vigor  over 
the  last  several  years,  and  find  it  puz- 
zling that  on  this  matter  there  has  not 
been  the  same  level  of  enthusiasm  to- 
ward scheduling  hearings  that  was  so 
evident  in  the  past.  And  so  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response  that  this  is 
going  to  happen  in  due  course.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  could  be  a  little  more 
specific  on  that,  and  that  of  course 
could  mean  that  it  would  be  years  from 
now.  Is  this  something  that  the  gen- 
tleman intends  to  schedule  yet  in  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  As  I  said  and  repeat, 
the  gentleman  is  not  a  member  of  this 
committee  and,  therefore,  I  can  under- 
stand his  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing either  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  committee  in  the  past  or  present 
and,  therefore,  repeat  my  suggestion 
that  the  gentleman  check  individually 
with  his  own  minority  leader  in  the 
committee  who  will  be  informed  imme- 
diately as  to  the  pertinent  and  ger- 
mane hour  and  day  and  week  whatever 
business  the  committee  has  in  that  re- 
spect. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  certainly  appreciate 
that.  I  have  talked,  as  this  gentleman 
has  said,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  as  I  understand  it,  the  ma- 
jority staff  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
volved in  no  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  all  of  the  investigation  under- 


way is  being  handled  by  the  minority, 
and,  of  course,  has  been  denied  sub- 
poena power. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  in 
gross  ignorance.  The  majority  staff  was 
assigned  initially  to  review,  together 
with  the  minority  staff,  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  proper  aspect  under  the  inves- 
tigatory powers  of  the  committee,  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
that  the  gentleman  has  reference  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  majority  staff  is 
still  actively  involved  in  this  inves- 
tigation? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  is  an  error  to  say 
the  committee  staff  or  chairman  has 
not  and  is  not  continuing  to  evaluate 
the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  jurisdictional  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  so  the  gentleman  is 
telling  me  that  the  majority  staff  is 
presently  involved  in  active  investiga- 
tion of  the  Whitewater  matter? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  committee  con- 
tinues to  review,  as  I  have  explained  to 
your  minority  leader,  and  that  is  why  I 
keep  repeating. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  looking  for  an 
answer  to  my  question.  Is  the  majority 
staff  actively  involved  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Whitewater  matter?  Has  the 
chairman  told  the  majority  staff  that 
subpoenas  can  be  used  in  order  to  ob- 
tain materials? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  a  different 
matter. 

The  gentleman  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  Again,  I  would  think 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  use 
this  moment  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  procedures  at  this  time  of  the 
House  when  he  can  have  all  of  his  ques- 
tions to  his  satisfaction  answered  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  is  not 
obstructing  any  business  of  the  House. 
The  fact  is  that  the  House  has  no  busi- 
ness today,  and  the  House  is  proceeding 
to  special  orders.  The  gentleman  made 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  and  the 
gentleman  objects  to  find  out  where  we 
stand  on  a  matter  which  I  believe  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  House  and  the 
Nation  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  tells  me  that  because 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  it 
is  not  legitimate  for  me  to  ask  these 
questions.  I  believe  it  is  legitimate  for 
any  Member  of  this  House  to  ask  these 
kinds  of  questions  of  people  who  are 
the  leaders  of  the  House  on  matters  of 
this  type. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  been 
elected  as  leader  of  that  committee,  as 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  He 
has  an  obligation  not  only  to  the 
Democrats  but  to  the  whole  House.  The 
gentleman  is  simply  asking  a  matter  of 
scheduling.  I  am  simply  asking  when 
we  can  expect  this  matter  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  country  to  be  inves- 
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tigated  by  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  to  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
and  the  gentleman,  I  must  say,  so  far 
in  my  view  has  been  evsisive  to  those 
questions,  instead  trying  to  turn  it  on 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  my  question  is  fairly  basic, 
fairly  fundamental,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  simply  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  when  this  was  going  to  take 
place,  the  work  of  the  House  of  moving 
to  special  orders  could  go  on  imme- 
diately. So  if  the  gentleman  could  sim- 
ply tell  me  when  this  year  we  can  ex- 
pect those  hearings,  this  colloquy  can 
end. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  I  cannot  tell 
him  at  this  precise  moment  when  and 
if  or  under  what  circumstances  the 
committee  is  going  to  set  hearings 
other  than  those  that  have  already 
been  scheduled  and  announced  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  committee.  Now,  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  questions 
that  I  have  not  already  done  so  to  the 
gentleman,  of  my  ability  to  do  so, 
other  than  as  based  by  the  gentleman's 
statements  revealing  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  why  I  repeat,  the 
gentleman's  proper  questions,  and  in 
order  to  get  his  proper  response,  should 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Leach],  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
your  questions  very  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  even  though  you  are  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  will  be 
given  equal  notice  when  and  if  any  set- 
ting is  set. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]  has  been  very,  very  respon- 
sive in  answering  questions  with  regard 
to  the  minority's  position  on  this. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does  not  have  the  same  position  in 
terms  of  scheduling  that  the  chairman 
does.  Only  the  chairman  can  schedule 
matters.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
cannot. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  a  scheduling 
question  to  which,  thus  far,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  an  answer. 

Under  my  reservation,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee knows  that  I  served  4  years 
under  his  chairmanship  and  how  much 
I  respect  him. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  him,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker],  the  gentleman 
will  remember  when  the  BCCI  scandal 
started,  or  any  type  of  scandal  in  the 
newspapers,  in  very  short  order  you 
would  say  to  the  committee  that  we 
will  posthaste  have  hearings  on  this, 
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and  in  fact,  you  would  say  oftentimes 
that  they  will  be  this  year.  All  I  am 
saying  is  I  think,  and  as  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  saying,  that  we  have  not 
only  had  an  expose  in  the  newspaper 
but  we  have  also  had  a  special  prosecu- 
tor, and  we  are  well  down  the  road 
here.  Yet  the  minority  at  this  point 
has  no  idea  when  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  do  something. 

From  your  past  experience  that  I 
have  seen,  you  have  been  right  on  top 
of  these  situations,  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  help  if  you  could 
say  today  on  the  House  floor  that  there 
will  be  hearings  this  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  a  response. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  answered  the 
best  I  can.  The  gentleman  is  asking  me 
for  a  time  fixed,  and  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Can  you  say  it  will 
occur  before  November  1? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  first  of  what? 

Mr.  STEARNS.  November  1.  Will 
there  be  hearings  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  listen,  the  du- 
ties that  are  incumbent  on  this  chair- 
man are  diligently  complied  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sworn  oath,  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  the  rules  of  the 
committee. 

Let  me  say  this,  since  the  gentleman 
makes  an  allusion  to  his  having  been  a 
member  of  the  committee,  there  is  no 
relationship  between  such  a  thing  as 
BCCI  or  BNL.  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, and  if  the  gentleman  will  also  re- 
call further,  I  first  set  hearings  on 
BCCI  and  no  Member  showed  up  for  the 
first  hearings  in  1990  and  1991,  at  which 
time  the  gentleman  was  a  member  of 
that  committee.  It  was  not  until  both 
cases,  for  whatever  reason,  and  I  do  not 
print  the  newspapers,  decided  that  it 
made  news  that  you  had  such  a  furor, 
but  by  then,  the  committee  had  exer- 
cised its  jurisdiction,  and.  in  fact,  pro- 
duced legislation. 

We  do  not  have  unlimited,  and  no 
congressional  committee  has  unlimited 
right  to  investigate  other  than  that 
which  will  form  the  basis  for  legisla- 
tion. You  have  to  have  a  legislative 
purpose,  and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Just  a  minute;  just  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  is  mixing  oranges,  apples, 
and  bananas  when  he  makes  allusion  to 
these  other  cases. 

I  think,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield; 
would  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  absolutely.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Do  not  worry  about 
either  this  chairman  setting  the  agen- 
da so  as  to  comply  with  the  rules  that 
will  call  forth  its  proper  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  reference  to.  I  assure  you 
that  I  cannot  give  you  a  fixed  date  any 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  at  this  mo- 


ment what  exact  date  we  are  going  to 
have  the  markup  on  two  or  three  meas- 
ures that  have  been  passed  up  by  the 
respective  subcommittees.  This  is  a 
matter  that  depends  on  the  scheduling 
not  only  of  the  House  but  also  of  the 
matters  pending  for  full  committee 
hearings. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  insinuating 
that  for  whatever  reason  I  have  not 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  so-called 
S&L,  the  Madison  S&L  because  of  some 
purpose  deviating  from  that  which  has 
anteceded  this  case,  the  1988  S&L  so- 
called  scandal,  let  me  say  the  gen- 
tleman is  in  gross  error  and  is  being 
unjust. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Just  to  reclaim  my 
time,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  back 
to  the  gentleman,  I  made  no  allusion  to 
that  at  all.  I  simply  asked  for  a  sched- 
ule. It  simply  seems  to  me  that  is  as 
important  as  Silverado  was,  that  it  is 
in  the  same  league  as  the  Silverado 
scandal. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  answered  that  the 
only  thing  I  could  not  do  in  the  request 
of  the  gentleman,  when  you  wanted  a 
time  certain  and  a  date,  I  cannot  give 
you  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  ask  for  a 
time  certain  and  a  date.  I  asked  for 
something  general:  Will  hearings  be 
held  this  year? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  they  will. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  they  will  be  held? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Very  simply, 
yes 

Mr.  WALKER.  Hearings  will  be  held 
this  year  prior  to  the  congressional  ad- 
journment, is  that  correct,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Madison  Savings  &  Loan? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  You  are  the  one  who 
schedules  it.  I  have  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  this 
matter  will  be  investigated  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  To  the  extent  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  is 
properly  exercised,  yes,  of  course.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  matter,  like 
the  Silverado  scandal  and  so  on,  does 
involve  an  S&L  which  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Once  again,  the  gen- 
tleman is  injecting  a  case  that  is  not  in 
point,  just  like  BCCI  and  BNL,  entirely 
different. 
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But  we  will  not  go  into  that  now.  I 
understand  the  gentleman.  I  think  I 
have  answered  his  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  answer,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  Madi- 
son Savings  &  Loan  scandal  sometime 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
this  year? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  long  before 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Good. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  To  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  "You  should 
live  so  long"  to  see  hearings  in  the 
Banking  Committee  on  the  Madison 
Savings  &  Loan. 

The  reason  I  can  tell  you  this 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  heard  from  the 
chairman  he  is  going  to  hold  them.  I 
am  holding  him  at  his  word. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  giving  you  an  inter- 
pretation here.  I  do  not  question  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  He  is  an  honorable  man. 
I  like  him  personally.  He  is  a  personal 
friend. 

But  you  are  asking  the  question,  and 
I  want  to  give  you  a  frank  answer.  The 
answer.  I  can  tell  you.  is.  because  you 
know  Madison  Savings  &  Loan  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  over  S60  million.  I 
mean  we  have  a  right  to  know  not  only 
as  a  Congress  but  as  the  American  peo- 
ple why  this  savings  and  loan  was  kept 
open  for  3  years  after  everyone  knew 
that  it  was  totally  insolvent. 

Now,  this  morning  we  had  a  hearing 
in  the  Banking  Committee.  Congress, 
you  know,  has  an  obligation  to  exercise 
oversight  on  regulatory  agencies.  This 
morning  we  had  Mr.  Fiechter.  head  of 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  before 
our  committee.  I  proceeded  to  ask  him 
about  the  December  letter  that  the  mi- 
nority members— your  friends — wrote, 
and  asked,  requesting  copies  of  dozens 
of  documents  relating  to  the  failed 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  &  Loan. 

You  know  what  he  said?  This  is  going 
to  surprise  you.  He  is  not  going  to  give 
those  documents  to  the  minority  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  he  explain  why? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Or  the  majority.  You 
know,  you  are  gong  to  be  surprised  be- 
cause I  asked  him,  "Did  you  give  those 

documents  to ",  and  the  chairman 

of  our  subcommittee  interrupted  and 
said,  "Mr.  Fiechter,  you  don't  have  to 
answer  those  questions.  That  question 
can  only  be  asked — that  question  can 
only  be  asked  before  the  committee 
when  we  have  that  hearing." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  way  we  could  get  those  records 
would  be  to  subpoena  them.  Is  that 
right?  In  typical  fashion,  typical  of 
what  we  have  done  before  in  this  area, 
we  have  subpoenaed  those  kinds  of  doc- 
uments. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  conrunit- 
tee  members  acquiesce  to  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  But  other  than  that, 
they  are  not  going  to  give  those  docu- 
ments. How  is  Congress  ever  gong  to 
exercise  sufficient  oversight?  How  are 
the  American  people  ever  going  to 
know?  I  do  not  want  to 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  wants  to 
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reply  here,  and  I  will  then  be  happy  to 
yield  later  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
time? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman because  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  must  have  forgotten 
that  an  integral  part  of  the  legislation 
we  passed  in  1989,  which  incidentally 
was  called  President  Bush's  bill,  in- 
cluded a  section  or  a  title  that  I  in- 
sisted on  and  had  to  fight  for  it  in  the 
conference.  Nobody  seemed  to  want  it. 
And  that  mandates  a  full,  in-person  re- 
port to  the  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Banking  Committee 
every  6  months  when  the  House  is  in 
session,  giving  a  full  accounting  of  the 
Oversight  Board. 

Now,  that  is  the  forum.  And  of 
course,  what  the  gentleman  has  ref- 
erence to — his  attending  a  meeting 
today — was  a  subcommittee,  not  the 
full  committee. 

So  I  think  that,  in  all  fairness 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  is  the  gen- 
tleman— was  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man's ruling  right  that  when  that  bar 
comes  in,  that  the  minority  has  no 
right  to  ask  for  documents  relating  to 
the  Madison  S&L?  Was  that  a  proper 
ruling  by  the  subcommittee  chairman? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  not  privy  be- 
cause I  do  not  belong  to  that  sub- 
committee and  did  not  attend  the 
meeting.  So  I  am  not  privy  to  the  par- 
ticular ruling  of  that  subcommittee 
chairman.  But  I  dare  say 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  you  believe  the 
minority  would  be  entitled  to  those 
documents? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  say,  suffice 
it  for  the  moment  that  the  review  I 
mandated  in  that  amendment,  because 
all  through  the  years  I  had  seen  where 
Congress  wanted  to  get  reports  after  it 
organized  a  group  like  the  RTC  and  the 
like,  and  I  said,  "No,  this  is  going  to 
have  to  be  different.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  come  up  to  us  and  give  us 
every  6  months  a  full  accounting."  And 
it  would  not  be  restricted  to  minority 
or  majority  as  to  what  they  would  de- 
mand, what  questions  they  would  ask. 
So  that  is  what  I  have  reference  to. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
hearing,  but  that  is  to  be  under  the 
proper  forum. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  we  have  now 
figured  out  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
in  demanding  that  kind  of  hearing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  my  question  is: 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  believe 
that  the  minority  is  entitled  to  the 
documents  that  they  requested  based 
upon  what  the  gentleman  just  told  us, 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
conunittee  to  review  the  realities  of 


that  legislation,  that  now  we  are  de- 
manding certain  documents  that  relate 
to  regulations  that  evidently  somehow 
got  us  into  a  $60  million  problem?  And 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  those  documents  were  de- 
nied to  the  minority  today. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
suggesting  that  that  denial  was  proper, 
or  is  the  minority  in  fact  entitled  to 
such  documents? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  first  let  me 
advise,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  not  know  spe- 
cifically what  documents  were  being 
requested,  and  I  do  not  want  to  know. 
But  let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  it  were 
documents  that  I  have  seen  listed  as 
wanting,  they  have  been  accessible  to 
the  press,  they  have  been  accessible  to 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Justice 
Department  has  been  working  on  its 
angle  of  enforcing  the  laws,  inciden- 
tally, the  laws  that  we  passed  in  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

So  that  the  issue  is  not  what  new 
laws  do  we  need;  the  issue  is  proper  for 
that  6-months'  accountability  by  the 
Oversight  Board.  And  that  is  what  we 
intend  to  do. 

Now,  if  the  documents — remember, 
this  is  a  decision  that  the  agencies 
make  for  themselves,  we  are  not  telling 
them,  "Do  this  or  don't,"  as  a  major- 
ity. But  ordinarily,  the  request  is  made 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  the  aegis  of 
the  committee,  the  full  committee, 
which  involves  the  minority. 

So,  what  I  am  saying  is  everything 
should  be  available  at  a  time  when  we 
have  the  oversight  hearing  that  is  due. 
In  fact,  it  is  overdue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  understand  it^let 
me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin because  he  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  than  I  do. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

In  December  we  in  the  minority 
asked  for  certain  copies  of  documents 
relating  to  the  failures  of  the  Madison 
Guaranty  Savings  &  Loan  because  we 
felt  that  we  had  to  exercise  oversight 
to  tell  the  American  people  why  the 
savings  and  loan  failed  and  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  some  $60  million. 
To  this  day  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision has  not  responded.  So  this  morn- 
ing I  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  re- 
spond?" They  said,  "No,"  they  are  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  said  that  they 
were  refusing  to  respond  to  the  request 
for  documents? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas:  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  is  an  appropriate  posi- 
tion for  that  office  to  take? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Again,  I  repeat,  I 
am  not  privy  to  the  specific  request 
that  was  made.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why.  The  proper  time  to  interrogate 


with  questions  and  make  fully  account- 
able the  OTS  or  the  review  board  is 
when  we  have  their  mandatory  appear- 
ance before  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  will  come 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  as  soon  as  it  is  reasonable  to  get 
everybody  together.  Remember  that 
the  Oversight  Board  consists  of  some  of 
the  main— the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  some  of  the  main 
Cabinet  members.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  the  chairman.  Getting 
them  together  is  our  job. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Certainly  by  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  of  course.  It  is 
mandated.  We  mandated  it  in  the  law. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  at  that  time  a  re- 
quest for  documents  would  certainly  be 
in  order  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  would  expect  if  the 
request  is  made  by  the  committee, 
those  document  would  be  turned  over, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  think  so. 
Now,  there  have  been  some  subpoenaed 
by  the  grand  jury.  To  what  extent 
those  overlap,  I  do  not  know.  We  can 
find  out  when  we  have  the  oversight 
hearing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  some  more 
time. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
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I  realize  he  is  under  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
pressure.  I  mean,  when  I  see  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  saying,  no,  he 
will  not  have  hearings,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania — I  mean  I 
think  it  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  we  have  to  talk  to.  He  is  the  one 
that  said,  "Under  no  conditions  will  we 
have  hearings;  this  is  not  going  to  be 
brought  up  in  Congress." 

And  I  know  the  White  House  has 
some  interest  in  this,  so  I  know  there 
is  a  lot  of  pressure  here.  But,  quite 
frankly,  I  also  feel,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  say  I  think  there  is  a  real  coverup 
going  on,  too — I  mean  how  long  are 
these  documents  going  to  be  held? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  here 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  just  want  to  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
chairman  for  just  a  second. 

Mr.  ROTH.  OK. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  say  this. 

Mr.  ROTH.  OK. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  vigorously  decry 
the  gentleman's  implication  that  there 


is  a  coverup.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  know  what  the 
Speaker  did  or  did  not  do.  He  has  not 
contacted  me.  Nobody  in  the  adminis- 
tration has  contacted  me,  either  the 
President  himself,  or  any  of  his  subal- 
terns. Nobody  has;  nobody  will.  And 
any  effort  made  will  not  subtract  one 
hair's  breadth  from  my  prescribed 
duty,  which  I  think  I  know  full  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  for 
that  explanation,  but  I  mean  what  puz- 
zles us,  I  say  to  the  chairman,  and  I 
will  come  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  a  minute,  but,  for  in- 
stance, as  I  understand  it  right  now, 
you  are  seeking  details  with  regard  to 
some  vulture  funds  from  the  fourth 
largest  Spanish  bank  in  that  you  have 
already  asked  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  J. P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  and  others,  to 
cooperate  with  the  committee  in  that 
investigation.  We  just  think  that  the 
same  level  of  effort  that  is  going  into 
the  vulture  fund  question  at  a  Spanish 
bank  might  be  devoted  to  Whitewater, 
and  we  have  not  seen  that  level  of  ac- 
tivity out  of  the  committee. 

I  think  that  is  the  concern  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
may  be  expressing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  would  it  suffice  for 
me  to  say  that  the  gentleman  should 
not  be  deceived  by  premature  conclu- 
sions as  to  promptness  or  activity  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  must  say  that  is 
comforting,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

If  I  have  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  the  gentleman  has  commit- 
ted to  us  that  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  on  Whitewater  before  the  end 
of  this  congressional  session,  that  the 
matter  of  bringing  people  in  for  a  re- 
view of  the  oversight  committee  is 
going  to  take  place  before  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
has  been  helpful.  It  has  been  helpful  to 
me  in  terms  of  beginning  to  understand 
that  schedule  whereby  we  can  begin  to 
get  some  of  these  questions  answered. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Well.  I  do  not  think  the 
debate  is  helped  at  all  by  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  might  say  so  with  due  re- 
spect, from  Wisconsin,  who  suggests 
there  is  a  coverup  here.  There  has  been 
completed  cooperation  by  the  White 
House  in  this.  They  have  agreed  and 
have  turned  over  documents.  They 
have  agreed  to  have  a  special  prosecu- 
tor. That  special  prosecutor  that  has 
been  appointed  is  a  Republican  of  stat- 
ure who  was  a  former  DA  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  come  onto 
the  floor  and  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
coverup  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  erro- 
neous, it  is  scurrilous,  and  it  has  no 
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part  in  the  debate  that  is  taking  place 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  control  the  time,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  by  saying  the  White  House  has 
agreed  to  a  special  prosecutor,  yes,  but 
they  were  dragged  in  kicking  and 
screaming,  and,  as  far  as  the  House  not 
having  hearings,  why  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  carried  Speaker  Foley's 
comments  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  hearings  on  this  issue  in  the 
House.  So,  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But,  reclaiming  my 
time.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  made  very 
clear  that  he  does  not  plan  to  follow 
the  Speaker's  directive  on  this,  that 
the  committee  is,  in  fact,  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Once  again  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
am  not  privy  to.  exactly  what  was  at- 
tributed to  the  Speaker.  What  I  read 
down  in  my  hometown  in  San  Antonio 
was  a  cryptic  motive  saying  that  the 
Speaker  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  form  a  bicameral  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  so  ei- 
ther. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right,  and 
that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  never 
hesitated  to  hold  hearings  despite  the 
fact  that  his  leadership  did  not  particu- 
larly agree  with  him. 

So,  I  mean  I  can  take  him  at  his  word 
that,  if  he  says  there  are  going  to  be 
hearings  held  on  this  matter  before  the 
end  of  this  congressional  session,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  probably  hold  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  having 
the  trust  and  confidence  that  the  hear- 
ings will  be  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed rules,  the  power  and  .  limita- 
tions on  every  one  of  our  committees, 
and,  in  consonance  with  that,  of  course 
we  are. 

Naturally. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
"VOLKMER)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 


lowing message  fi-om  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  my  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  state  of  small  busi- 
ness. This  report  covers  data  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  a  period  of  slow  economic  re- 
covery that  occurred  just  before  my 
Administration  took  office. 

Small  businesses  create  many  new 
jobs  and  are  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth.  That  is 
why,  in  my  first  address  to  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  Congress,  I  proposed 
some  of  the  boldest  targeted  incentives 
for  small  business  in  history.  These 
measures  will  benefit  not  only  small 
businesses,  but  the  American  work 
force,  our  Nation's  economy,  and  our 
international  competitiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  under- 
take some  major  corrective  efforts.  As 
small  business  owners  will  testify,  the 
best  thing  the  government  could  do  for 
small  business  and  the  economy  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  primary  goal  of 
the  economic  program  is  to  set  the 
economy  on  the  proper  course  for  the 
short-  and  long-term  future.  Deficit  re- 
duction and  shifting  consumption  to 
investment  are  the  ways  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

Reducing  health  care  costs  while  en- 
suring that  all  Americans  have  access 
to  health  care  is  another  national  im- 
perative. I  have  said  it  before:  bringing 
health  spending  in  line  with  inflation 
would  do  more  for  the  private  sector 
than  almost  any  incentive  or  tax  cut 
we  could  promote.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  provide  health 
care  for  everyone.  Currently  two-thirds 
of  the  Americans  without  health  insur- 
ance are  employed— many  in  small 
businesses.  My  health  care  task  force 
has  evaluated  many  proposals  to  en- 
sure that  health  care  is  available  to 
small  business  employees  and  afford- 
able for  small  business  owners.  It  will 
take  time  to  change  our  health  care 
system,  but  we  are  taking  the  impor- 
tant first  steps. 

We  will  also  need  to  keep  looking  for 
better  ways  to  provide  for  workers 
upon  retirement.  As  this  report  docu- 
ments, pension  plans,  like  health  plans, 
are  much  less  available  and  affordable 
in  small  businesses.  And  as  the  baby 
boom  generation  moves  toward  retire- 
ment, issues  related  to  Social  Security 
and  pension  plan  availability  take  on 
new  urgency. 

Beyond  these  long-range  efforts,  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  join  me  in 
investing  in  small  business  and  eco- 
nomic growth  through  specific  tax  in- 
centives, capital  formation  initiatives, 
enterprise  and  empowerment  zones, 
technology  investments,  and  education 
and  job  training  efforts. 

To  encourage  long-term  investment 
in  small  business,  I  supported— and  the 
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Congress  ptissed — a  50-percent  tax  ex- 
clusion on  capital  gains  from  invest- 
ments in  qualified  small  business  stock 
held  for  at  least  5  years.  This  incen- 
tive, which  will  help  small  businesses 
raise  critically  needed  capital,  is  pro- 
jected to  create  80.000  new  jobs  over  the 
next  5  years.  I  also  favored  such  an  ex- 
clusion for  investment  in  small  busi- 
ness venture  capital  firms  targeting  in- 
vestments to  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses. Another  small  business  incen- 
tive I  supported  increases  the  section 
179  expensing  limitation  from  $10,000  to 
$17,500,  which  will  enable  a  number  of 
smaller  firms  to  purchase  equipment 
needed  for  modernization  and  growth. 

My  Administration  supports  easing 
the  regulatory  burden  on  small  firms 
80  that  more  of  the  time  spent  filling 
out  paperwork — especially  complicated 
or  duplicative  paperwork — can  be  used 
for  more  productive  activities.  There 
are  a  number  of  measures  we  can  take. 
We  have  already  simplified  the  com- 
putation of  certain  taxes  such  as  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  and  we  have 
eased  the  safe  harbor  rules  related  to 
the  individual  estimated  tax.  And  we 
can  ensure  that  Federal  agencies  com- 
ply with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act,  which  requires  them  to  assess  the 
effects  of  their  proposed  regulations  on 
small  firms. 

Recent  low  interest  rates  have  made 
resources  more  available  to  consumers 
for  purchasing  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  American  business  and  have 
made  loans  somewhat  less  expensive 
for  the  business  community.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  proposed  a  number  of 
measures  to  make  capital  more  avail- 
able to  small  business.  To  ease  the 
"credit  crunch"  faced  by  many  small 
firms,  new  provisions  are  loosening  re- 
strictions on  banks  so  they  can  more 
easily  make  "character"  loans,  easing 
appraisal  requirements  for  real  estate 
used  as  collateral  for  small  business 
loans,  eliminating  overlapping  Federal 
regulations  on  lending  institutions, 
and  establishing  an  appeals  process  for 
banks  and  consumers  who  believe  they 
have  been  unfairly  treated  by  regu- 
lators. 

Small  and  minority-owned  businesses 
would  also  benefit  from  a  strengthened 
system  of  community  development 
banks.  A  proposed  Conununity  Devel- 
opment Banking  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions Fund  would  support  investment 
in  community  development  financial 
institutions  (CDFIs).  These  CDFIs 
would  be  a  source  for  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  individuals  and 
businesses  in  communities  underserved 
by  traditional  lending  institutions. 

Another  way  we  plan  to  support  the 
growth  of  new  small  enterprises,  espe- 
cially in  economically  depressed  areas, 
is  through  the  establishment  of 
empowerment  zones,  enterprise  com- 
munities, and  rural  development  in- 
vestment areas.  The  zones  and  commu- 
nities will  be  nominated  by  State  and 


local  governments  and  chosen  on  a 
competitive  basis  after  certain  criteria 
based  on  population,  geographic  area, 
and  poverty  level  are  met.  Businesses 
in  these  designated  communities  can 
take  advantage  of  expanded  tax-ex- 
empt financing.  Businesses  in 
empowerment  zones  will  be  given  addi- 
tional employment  credits  and  tax  in- 
centives. 

Only  by  fully  developing  our  techno- 
logical and  human  resources  can  we  ex- 
pect to  be  leaders  in  the  international 
marketplace.  That  means  investment 
in  technology  and  worker  skills. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  we  can 
take  to  remain  technologically  com- 
petitive. We  can  extend  the  research 
and  experimentation  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage more  research  activities  by 
American  small  businesses.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  program, 
which,  as  documented  in  this  report, 
helps  channel  Federal  research  funding 
to  innovative  small  firms.  I  support  a 
strong  Small  Business  Technology 
Transfer  program  in  which  small  busi- 
nesses work  with  Federal  laboratories 
and  universities  to  develop  promising 
technology  and  introduce  it  into  the 
marketplace.  The  manufacturing  ex- 
tension centers  we  have  proposed 
would  help  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  evaluate  new  manufacturing 
technology.  And  I'd  like  to  see  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Advanced  Technology  Program,  which 
provides  matching  grants  to  companies 
working  on  generic  technology.  Fi- 
nally, we  need  to  speed  up  computer 
networks  and  coordinate  Federal  infor- 
mation and  telecommunications  pol- 
icy. 

We  are  looking  at  innovative  ways  to 
employ,  train,  and  provide  for  a  work 
force  second  to  none.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  extended  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit,  which  is  available  to  employers 
who  hire  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  and  members  of  specific  at-risk 
groups.  But  that  is  just  a  small  part  of 
a  large  picture:  many  State,  local,  and 
private  groups  are  experimenting  with 
innovative  ways  to  develop  and  train  a 
competitive  work  force  for  the  21st 
century. 

Clearly,  our  Nation  faces  many  chal- 
lenges. Fortunately,  we  face  them  with 
an  almost  limitless  resource — the  vari- 
ety and  ingenuity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  we  can  meet  our  national  chal- 
lenges with  the  energy  and  innovative 
spirit  of  America's  small  business  own- 
ers, we  will  be  doing  very  well.  So  I  en- 
courage the  Members  of  Congress,  to- 
gether with  young  people  and  small 
business  owners  and  all  Americans  to 
reach  into  your  imaginations:  dream 
boldly  and  begin  something  new. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  J,  1994. 


February  1,  1994 

THE  135TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MENGER  HOTEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
happy  purpose  I  have  today  in  rising 
for  5  minutes  to  honor  a  great  institu- 
tion in  the  heart  of  my  district  in  San 
Antonio,  TX,  the  Menger  Hotel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  hotel  is  no  ordi- 
nary hotel,  beginning  with  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  located  right  next  to  the 
Alamo,  and  it  was  built  23  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  But  even  more 
than  its  location,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ho- 
tel's uniqueness  and  greatness  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  served  San 
Antonians  and  visitors  to  San  Antonio 
for  135  continuous  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hotel  was  built  by 
German  immigrants.  A  little  known 
fact  is  the  great  historical  importance 
of  this  section  of  Texsis  to  the  tremen- 
dous immigration  streams  that  came 
from  Germany  right  before,  and  espe- 
cially after,  the  revolutions  of  1848  in 
Germany.  Another  fact,  by  way  of  pa- 
renthesis, is  the  first  Polish  settlement 
in  the  United  States  was  not  up  here  in 
the  Northeast  or  Northwest.  It  was  49 
miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio  in  a 
place  known  as  Spana  Maria.  But  the 
German  settlers  came  by  the  old  Port 
of  Inola  that  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
wiped  out  by  a  hurricane  long  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  very  diverse 
streams.  In  fact,  in  1856  it  was  esti- 
mated that  San  Antonio's  population, 
one-third  of  it,  was  German  immi- 
grants. 

I  went  to  the  junior  college  way 
back.  My  gosh,  I  better  not  tell  my  col- 
leagues how  many  years  ago,  but  it  is 
over  55,  and  it  was  in  the  building  that 
was  constructed  about  125  years  ago 
known  as  the  German-English  School, 
and  there  are  these  fine  Gothic  struc- 
tures out  of  limestone  which  has  been 
the  favorite  building  material  in  that 
part  of  Texas  from  the  great  limestone 
quarries  up  in  the  hills  north  of  San 
Antonio. 

□  1320 

In  fact,  when  I  went  to  the  San  Anto- 
nio Junior  College  then  in  the  middle 
1930's,  we  had  one  class  that  was  taught 
by  Ms.  Cope.  That  was  German,  and  I 
took  it.  When  I  first  went  to  school,  I 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English.  Span- 
ish was  the  mother  tongue,  and  I  knew 
German.  So  all  I  could  speak  was  Span- 
ish and  German.  Then  through  the 
years,  through  disuse,  I  managed  to 
keep  from  getting  rusty  in  Spanish  but 
I  am  afraid  not  in  my  German. 

So  San  Antonio  became  a  site  that  is 
still  historic.  In  fact,  right  there  in  the 
downtown  area  not  far  from  there,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  drive  by  it  and  see 
these  tremendous  structures,  the  old 
homes  of  the  old  Deutschvolk,  meaning 
German  folk,  made  out  of  that  lime- 
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stone  structure.  It  is  beautiful.  It  is  in 
the  area  known  now  as  the  King  Wil- 
liams area,  which  is  an  historic  area. 
But  up  until  World  War  I  it  was  known 
as  Wlihelmstrasse,  King  William 
Street,  but  then  it  was  changed  with 
the  fervor  and  the  hatred  and  the  fear 
from  the  war.  Every  time  we  go  to  war 
we  have  to  demonize  somebody,  and 
the  Germans  did  become  the  demons  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  So  they 
changed  the  name  from  Wlihelmstrasse 
to  King  William.  You  can  go  by  there 
and  see  it  for  yourselves,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  sooner  or  later  go  there. 

It  was  built,  as  I  said,  by  Wilhelm 
Menger  and  his  wife,  Mary  Guenther 
Menger.  After  Mr.  Menger  died,  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Menger  ran  a  boarding 
house  in  downtown  San  Antonio,  and 
the  fsu:t  is  that  Mr.  Menger  had  origi- 
nally started  with  a  brewery.  All  of  the 
original  breweries  were  really  not  in 
Milwaukee,  but  there  were  these  Ger- 
man breweries  in  San  Antonio  that 
came  from  good  old  Germany.  To  this 
day  San  Antonio  is  the  site  of  the  two 
last  breweries  in  Texas.  Long  Star  and 
Pearl.  Both  were  founded  by  German 
brewmasters.  That  wais  later,  of  course. 

But  Mr.  Menger  had  that  brewery, 
and  it  was  out  of  that  history  and  the 
popularity  of  that  beer  that  they  fi- 
nally built  this  limestone  structure. 
The  original  structure  is  still  there 
partially,  but  it  has  been  modernized, 
and  they  have  additions  where  you 
have  all  of  those  facilities  today.  Many 
Presidents  have  visited  it.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  took  his  favorite  horse.  Travel- 
ler, and  rode  it  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Menger  Hotel.  Teddy  Roosevelt  orga- 
nized the  Rough  Riders  when  he  stayed 
there  at  the  Menger.  We  have  had 
about  four  or  five  Presidents  who 
stayed  there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VOLKMER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  ex- 
pired. 


MUSTARD  GAS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  announced  her  in- 
tention to  open  all  records  on  secret 
Government  radiation  tests  involving 
unwitting  victims,  Americans  under- 
stood that  a  terrible  wrong  had  been 
committed  and  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  attempt  to  make  things 
right.  That  simple  understanding  of 
justice  holds  equally  true  for  the  vic- 
tims of  secret  Government  World  War 
II  mustard  and  lewisite  gas  tests  on 
U.S.  military  personnel. 

After  nearly  50  years  of  denial  and 
bureaucratic  inaction,  in  1991  the  Gov- 
ernment admitted  its  responsibility  for 
conducting  these  secret  tests  without 
the  full,  informed  consent  of  its  sub- 


jects. Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Defense,  have  finally  begun  to  assist 
victims  suffering  from  long-term 
health  problems.  In  fact,  just  last  week 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
under  the  leadership  or  Secretary  Jesse 
Brown,  issued  proposed  regulations  to 
make  good  on  its  promise  to  help  many 
of  these  veterans.  Today,  there  is  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  what  happened 
to  hundreds — and  possibly  thousands — 
of  men  during  World  War  II.  At  that 
time,  amid  fears  of  an  enemy  chemical 
attack,  the  U.S.  Navy— (and  likely  the 
other  armed  services  as  well) — em- 
barked on  a  program  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness or  protective  clothing  against 
impregnation  by  mustard  gas  and  lew- 
isite. In  gathering  the  needed  subjects 
for  these  tests,  volunteers  were  solic- 
ited, under  the  guise  of  testing  summer 
clothing  and  with  the  attractive  prom- 
ise of  extra  weekend  liberty  passes. 

Once  committed  to  the  program, 
these  17-  and  18-year-old  trainees  sud- 
denly ceased  to  be  volunteers.  They 
were  fitted  with  gas  masks  and  suits, 
and  ordered  into  gas  chambers  for  re- 
peated exposure  to  lethal  gases.  Docu- 
mentation confirms  that  the  tests  went 
beyond  studying  the  effectiveness  of 
the  clothing  and  masks,  and  moved 
into  a  study  of  how  much  exposure  a 
man  could  take,  the  infamous  "Man- 
Break"  test.  In  many  cases  the  protec- 
tive equipment  failed. 

When  these  volunteers  were  no 
longer  needed,  or  when  they  were  too 
sick  to  continue,  the  men  were  sent 
back  to  their  posts  without  proper 
medical  follow-up.  They  were  sworn  to 
secrecy  and  threatened  with  courts 
martial  if  they  revealed  the  true  na- 
ture of  their  exposure  to  anyone,  even 
to  their  own  physicians.  Did  this  hap- 
pen in  America?  Given  the  classified 
status  of  this  test  program,  the  record- 
keeping about  who  participated,  levels 
of  exposure,  and  injuries  sustained  is 
woefully  incomplete  and  sometimes 
nonexistent. 

After  decades  of  silence  and  illness, 
some  ventured  to  speak  out  about  what 
their  Government  had  done  to  them, 
the  lies,  the  exposure,  the  threats,  and 
the  neglect.  When  they  sought  re- 
dress—and assistance  for  their  medical 
problems — they  were  rebuffed.  First 
came  the  denial,  then  the  stonewalling, 
then  the  "Gee,  we  wish  we  could  help, 
but  *  * ♦" 

According  to  VA  rules,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  a  disability, 
you  had  to  show  that  the  medical  prob- 
lem was  the  result  of  your  service.  In 
the  case  of  the  mustard  gas  victims, 
who  had  no  paper  trail  for  their  plight, 
this  was  practically  impossible,  a  trag- 
ic catch-22. 

But  a  few  persisted.  Nat  Schnurman. 
for  one.  of  Richmond  VA.  Armed  only 
with  his  computer,  his  telephone,  and 
his  freedom  of  information  rights  as  a 
U.S.  citizen,  he  gathered  enough  boxes 


and  boxes  of  records  to  prove  that  he 
and  thousands  of  others  had  indeed 
been  used  as  human  guinea  pigs. 

Finally,  after  national  media  atten- 
tion, in  1991  the  VA  began  to  change 
the  rules  and  commissioned  a  long- 
term  study  into  health  problems  asso- 
ciated with  exposure  to  lethal  gases.  In 
1993.  with  the  release  of  that  study,  the 
Department  of  Defense  officially  re- 
leased all  participants  of  these  tests 
from  their  oath  of  secrecy.  Now  we  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  bringing  help  to 
those  who  have  waited  so  long. 

In  my  office,  we  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  men  and  their  families 
from  swound  the  country.  They  all  tell 
similar  tales  of  lies,  deception,  and  be- 
trayal. They  need  medical  help;  they 
want  recognition;  they  deserve  respect 
and  gratitude.  Once  we  ensure  that 
they  have  access  to  the  medical  care 
they  have  earned,  we  have  one  more 
mission  to  complete — and  that  is  to 
provide  them  with  an  official  com- 
mendation for  their  service.  Already, 
more  than  50  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1055,  legis- 
lation to  do  just  that.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  sign  onto  this  effort  so  we  can 
finally  do  what's  right. 

This  is  still  America — we  do  not  re- 
write history  to  cover  our  mistakes. 
We  do  what  is  right. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CODE  OF 
CONDUCT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia  [Ms.  McKinney]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18.  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  in- 
troduced a  simple  little  bill  known  as 
the  code  of  conduct  bill.  Today  we 
launch  that  bill  for  congressional  and 
public  support. 

The  code  of  conduct  bill  merely  es- 
tablishes an  eligibility  requirement  for 
receipts  of  U.S.  arms,  sort  of  like  an 
international  Brady  bill.  If  a  govern- 
ment is  undemocratic,  fails  to  protect 
human  rights,  engages  in  acts  of  ag- 
gression, and  does  not  participate  in 
the  U.N.  Conventional  Arms  Register, 
then  that  government  would  not  qual- 
ify to  receive  U.S.  weapons  unless,  of 
coiirse,  the  President  requests  an  ex- 
ception from  the  code  for  national  se- 
curity reasons. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  set  stand- 
ards on  who  gets  to  buy  U.S.  weapons 
of  real  destruction.  Our  farmers  want 
international  markets,  our  small  busi- 
nesses want  to  engage  in  international 
trade,  and  our  corporations  seek  a  safe 
investment  climate.  The  Somalias, 
Haitis,  and  Zaires  of  the  world  cannot 
be  our  partners  in  trade  when  anarchy 
prevails.  The  President  has  set  forth 
the  challenges  of  the  new  world  order 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  and 
we  know  how  destabilizing  prolifera- 
tion can  be.  We  see  what  arms  pro- 
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liferation  has  done  on  our  streets  right 
here  at  home.  Now  that  the  cold  war  is 
over,  it  is  time  to  invest,  invest  in 
medicine  and  in  technology,  invest  in 
education  and  in  our  children,  invest  in 
America's  new  future,  and  make  the 
world  safe,  safe  for  democracy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  WAYNE  REITZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VOLKMER).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Stearns  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  met,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation's  great  univer- 
sities— Dr.  J.  Wayne  Reitz,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
His  passing,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1993, 
was  a  tremendous  loss  for  his  family, 
the  university  and  the  many  people 
who  knew  him  well. 

For  more  than  60  years.  Dr.  Reitz  sat 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  from  1955  to  1967,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  university. 
He  is  widely  credited  with  leading  that 
institution  to  the  forefront  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools  of  higher  learning. 

His  achievements  at  the  university 
were  many.  Under  his  leadership,  UF 
flourished,  making  great  strides  in  re- 
search, faculty  quality,  student 
achievement,  facilities  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  larger  conununity.  And,  he 
guided  the  university  peacefully 
through  the  years  of  desegregation 
with  graciousness  and  fairness.  Largely 
by  the  example  he  set,  an  historic  in- 
justice was  corrected,  and  the  univer- 
sity truly  became  one  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  when 
counting  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Wayne  Reitz,  to  look  only  at  his  12 
years  of  service  as  president  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

For  he  accomplished  much  before  and 
much  after  those  years  of  service.  I 
have  met  virtually  every  one  of  his 
successors,  and  each  one  stressed  that 
his  contributions  to  the  university  con- 
tinued until  the  day  the  God  he  so 
strongly  believed  in  called  him  home. 

In  the  years  after  his  retirement.  Dr. 
Reitz  served  as  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  But,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  current  president  of  the 
university  John  Lombard!  described 
his  role  better  when  he  called  him  "the 
Spirit  of  the  University." 

Dr.  Reitz  was  a  living  dictionary  of 
virtues — decency,  accomplishment,  hu- 
mility, graxjiousness,  kindness,  fairness 
and  optimism.  He  served  as  a  model  for 
what  a  man,  a  university,  and  a  com- 
munity should  strive  for.  He  was  a  man 
of  conscience  and  a  strong  moral  com- 
pass. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  know 
Dr.  J.  Wayne  Reitz  well  in  the  last  5 


years  of  his  life.  And,  I  can  honestly 
say  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have  been 
able  to  call  him  my  friend  and  to  have 
served  as  his  representative. 

Dr.  Reitz  and  I  did  not  always  agree 
on  every  question  we  discussed,  but  I 
have  known  few  men  with  whom  it 
could  be  such  a  pleasure  to  sometimes 
disagree.  More  often  than  not,  how- 
ever, I  found  his  views  to  be  words  of 
wisdom,  and  I  know  that  he  made  me  a 
better  public  servant. 

I  would  hardly  do  Wayne  Reitz  jus- 
tice, though,  if  I  left  anyone  with  the 
impression  that  the  man  was  some 
type  of  idealistic  academician.  Because 
one  of  Wayne's  greatest  virtues  was  his 
simplicity  and  down-to-Earth  manner. 

At  his  funeral,  one  of  Wayne's  oldest 
friends,  George  Caranasos,  read  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Reitz  to  a  geriatrician 
who  asked  him  what  his  secret  was  to 
his  high  level  of  vigor,  interest,  and  ac- 
tivity in  life. 

Dr.  Reitz  responded,  listing  12  short 
points.  None  was  mystical  or  the  prod- 
uct of  an  elaborate  theory,  but  rather 
all  were  practical  and  applicable  to  all 
our  lives. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  points 
with  the  House,  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  all  benefit  from  his  wisdom. 

1.  Have  a  wife  to  love  and  adore,  who  looks 
after  your  welfare  and  provides  a  home  of 
peace  and  beauty.  Keep  close  to  your  chil- 
dren even  though  they  are  no  longer  home. 

2.  Arise  regularly  and  take  more  than  a 
mile  walk  before  breakfast,  preferably  every 
day,  but  at  least  four  times  a  week.  A  great 
time  to  do  this  Is  near  sunrise  when  the  birds 
are  singing. 

3.  Have  more  to  do  each  day  than  can  get 
done. 

4.  Be  active  in  a  church  even  if  you  cannot 
support  totally  Its  theology. 

5.  The  things  you  do  should  involve  goals 
and  the  support  of  causes  which  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  lifetime  as  well  as  assistance 
to  and  concern  for  community  needs,  friends 
and  others. 

6.  Save  some  time  to  work  in  the  garden 
because  the  companionship  of  plants  has 
much  to  offer. 

7.  Read  widely,  enjoy  good  music  and  keep 
abreast  of  national  and  International  affairs, 
and  do  not  spend  too  much  time  In  front  of 
the  TV. 

8.  View  life  positively  and  look  for  the 
good  in  people  rather  than  their  limitations. 

9.  Cherish  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
friends. 

10.  Follow  a  balanced  diet  and  be  ever  mod- 
erate in  eating  and  drinking. 

11.  Maintain  a  sense  of  humor. 

and  12.  Take  a  modest  amount  of  time  to 
enjoy  outdoor  recreation,  such  as  playing 
golf,  hunting  or  fishing. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  121st 
psalm  which  the  many  who  gathered  at 
Dr.    Reitz    funeral    read    together.    It 
speaks  our  fondest  prayers  for  this  man 
who  gave  us  so  much: 
I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills— 
from  where  will  my  help  come? 
My  help  comes  from  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
He  will  not  let  your  foot  be  moved; 
he  who  keeps  you  will  not  slumber. 
He  who  keeps  Israel  will  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep. 


The  Lord  is  your  keeper; 
the  Lord  is  your  shade  at  your  right  hand. 
The  sun  shall  not  strike  you  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night. 
The  Lord  will  keep  you  from  all  evil; 
he  will  keep  your  life. 
The  Lord  will  keep  your  going  out 
and  your  coming  in 
from  this  time  on  and  forevermore. 
Who  Now  speaks  for  the  Spmrr  of  This 

UNIVERSriY? 
J.  WAYNE  RErrZ  (1908-1993) 

When  we  came  to  Gainesville,  we  recog- 
nized immediately  that  this  university  has  a 
different  spirit,  a  different  character  than  its 
peers.  In  most  ways,  America's  great  public 
universities  share  the  same  features:  many 
students,  beautiful  campuses,  quality  fac- 
ulty, excellent  facilities,  lively  campus  and 
cultural  lives,  and  often  college  towns.  We  in 
Gainesville  have  all  these. 

Even  so,  this  place  has  a  different  quality 
about  it.  Our  enthusiasm  for  the  university 
and  its  work  seems  greater,  our  anger  and 
resentments  muted;  our  optimism  seems 
stronger,  our  aspirations  higher,  our  compas- 
sion deeper.  The  faculty,  assembled  from  the 
best  the  nation  can  provide,  give  us  strength 
and  intellectual  depth;  the  staff,  committed 
to  the  university's  mission,  give  us  support; 
the  students,  drawn  from  the  most  optimis- 
tic state  In  the  nation,  give  us  hope  and  en- 
ergy; but  how,  I  wondered,  does  all  this 
produce  our  special  character? 

Then  I  met  J.  Wayne  Reitz.  Formal,  gra- 
cious, charming,  and  low  key.  Wayne  dem- 
onstrated the  sense  of  purpose  and  the  core 
values  that  symbolize  for  me  what  is  so  pow- 
erfully attractive  about  the  University  of 
Florida.  My  continuing  conversation  with  J. 
Wayne  Reitz  over  almost  four  years  con- 
tained no  secrets,  no  special  knowledge, 
nothing  but  the  core  values  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. A  treasury  of  stories  and  anecdotes, 
of  the  living  history  of  this  university  as  It 
began  its  expansion  into  the  ranks  of  major 
American  public  universities,  J.  Wayne  Reitz 
saw  this  place  not  so  much  with  the  analyt- 
ical eye  of  the  empire  builder  as  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  inventor. 

Of  course  he  understood  about  academic 
quality,  about  student  quality,  about  the 
need  for  buildings,  support,  libraries,  and  a 
dynamic  campus  and  community  life.  Of 
course  he  knew  about  the  finances  of  the 
university  and  the  need  to  insert  this  provin- 
cial institution  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  and  international  academic  af- 
fairs. Of  course  he  hired  good  faculty,  sup- 
ported the  development  of  the  university's 
fundamentally  critical  research  base,  and 
brought  the  university  into  the  contem- 
porary mainstream  of  academic  and  intellec- 
tual affairs. 

For  eleven  years  his  work  on  these  fun- 
damental university  issues  reinvented  us  as 
a  place  of  substance  and  created  the  opportu- 
nities for  his  successors  to  move  this  univer- 
sity into  the  top  rank  of  American  public 
universities.  Were  that  his  only  contribu- 
tion, we  would  celebrate  his  achievements 
with  enduring  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John  Lombardi, 
President,  University  of  Florida. 


"YES,  THERE  IS  A  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  our  guests  who  are  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, they  should  know  we  are  in  a 
section  of  the  proceedings  called  Spe- 
cial Orders. 

The  legislative  business  of  the  House 
today  has  concluded.  This  time  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  legrislative  business 
affords  those  of  us  an  opportunity  who 
feel  strongly  about  issues,  subjects,  to 
speak  out. 

Members  of  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate  are  located  in  their  committees 
and  their  task  forces  and  their  offices 
and  are  pursuing  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week  we  found 
out  what  happened  to  the  former  advis- 
ers of  President  George  Bush. 

And  I  have  good  news  and  bad  news 
to  report. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  people  who 
urged  George  Bush,  during  the  depths 
of  the  recession  3  years  ago  to  say 
"there  is  no  recession  *  *  *  they  have 
found  jobs." 

That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is,  it  looks  like  they've 
all  found  jobs  as  health  care  advisers. 

And  once  again,  they're  proving  that 
they  have  their  fingei*s  firmly  planted 
not  on  the  pulse,  but  on  the  elbow  of 
the  American  public. 

For  it  was  exactly  1  week  ago  to- 
night, that  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's brilliant  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress; in  which  the  President  described 
the  urgent  need  for  fundamental  health 
care  reform;  in  which  he  talked  about 
the  millions  of  sick  children  who  go 
untreated  because  their  parents  can't 
afford  health  insurance;  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  81  million  Americans  with 
preexisting  conditions,  who  either 
can't  afford  coverage,  can't  get  cov- 
erage, and  can't  switch  jobs;  and  the 
millions  of  American  families  and 
small  businesses  who  face  ever-rising 
insurance  premiums;  and  the  rising 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  that  are 
crowding  out  public  investment  on  jobs 
and  education  and  training  and  re- 
search; and  the  waste  and  price 
gouging  and  high  drug  prices  dragging 
on  the  system  today. 

After  the  President  described  all 
that,  and  presented  his  plan  to  provide 
guaranteed  private  health  insurance 
that  can  never  be  taken  away. 

A  leader  from  the  other  side  in  the 
other  body  went  on  television  to  de- 
liver the  response,  looked  the  camera 
straight  in  the  eye,  and  said,  "America 
has  *  *  *  no  health  care  crisis." 

Let  me  say  that  one  more  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  case  you  missed  it. 

Last  week  a  leader  from  the  other 
side  in  the  other  body  said — in  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  repeated  since  then 
by  many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle;  "America  has  *  *  *  no 
health  care  crisis." 

It  was  a  statement  worthy  for  nomi- 
nation in  the  George  Bush  wing  of  the 
Out-of-Touch  Hall  of  Fame. 


I  can  see  it  now: 

1929,  Herbert  Hoover,  "Prosperity  is 
right  around  the  corner." 

1974,  Richard  Nixon,  "These  tapes 
don't  prove  a  thing." 

1991,  George  Bush,  "There  is  no  reces- 
sion." 

And  1994,  the  leader  from  the  other 
body,  "There  is  no  health  care  crisis." 

Nearly  60  million  Americans  are 
without  health  coverage  at  some  time 
each  year,  and  the  best  response  the 
other  side  can  come  up  with  is:  Take 
two  aspirin  and  call  us  in  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  de- 
serve better. 

They  deserve  health  insurance  that 
will  always  be  there  for  them— guaran- 
teed private  health  benefits  that  can 
never  be  taken  away. 

In  the  past  year,  we've  heard  a  lot  of 
numbers  and  statistics  used  to  drama- 
tize the  health  care  crisis. 

But  we've  got  to  remember  that 
health  care  is  more  than  just  numbers 
and  statistics,  more  than  just  reim- 
bursement formulas  and  hospital 
beds — it's  the  real  lives  of  real  people. 

Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents— it  doesn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  party,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
where  you  come  from — this  health  care 
crisis,  in  one  way  or  another,  affects  us 
all. 

No  health  care  crisis? 

Tell  that  to  Siegfried  Hoffman,  a 
Michigan  resident  who  was  one  of  50 
brave  Americans — one  from  every 
State  in  the  Union — who  came  to  the 
Capitol  last  week  to  tell  their  stories. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
training  for  a  marathon  when  he  was 
diagnosed  with  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease. 
Today,  he  can  barely  walk.  But  last 
week,  he  moved  slowly  across  the  room 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  just  to  show 
that  he  still  can. 

He  took  the  microphone  and  said: 

1  did  everything  right.  For  28  years.  I 
didn't  miss  a  single  day  of  work.  For  28 
years,  I  didn't  miss  a  single  Insurance  pay- 
ment. But  when  the  time  came,  and  I  needed 
my  health  insurance  to  be  there  for  me.  I 
couldn't  get  any  benefits.  I  had  to  hire  a  law- 
yer to  get  the  insurance  company  to  pay  my 
costs. 

Then  he  said: 

I  wonder  what  happens  to  people  who  can't 
afford  a  lawyer  or  can't  afford  health  care 
coverage? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tell  Mr.  Hoffman  there's 
no  health  care  crisis.  Tell  him  that  it 
can't  happen  to  any  one  of  us. 

Tell  Joyce  Heneage  of  Houston,  TX. 
She  was  working  full-time  4  years  ago 
when  she  was  diagnosed  with  cancer. 

After  spending  many  months  in  the 
hospital,  one  day  here  employer  pre- 
sented her  with  an  ultimatum:  either 
quit  or  be  fired. 

Just  because  she  got  sick,  she  lost 
her  job,  she  ran  through  her  savings, 
she  lost  her  house,  and  today  she's 
homeless  and  penniless  and  living  in  a 
mission.  But  she'll  proudly  tell  you 
that  she's  working  for  that  room. 
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Here's  a  woman  who  worked  hard, 
who  paid  her  taxes,  who  did  everything 
right,  and  when  she  needed  help,  she 
was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

And  the  real  kicker,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this:  Joyce's  employer  was  one  of  the 
major  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tell  Joyce  that  there's 
no  health  care  crisis.  Tell  her  it  can't 
happen  to  any  one  of  us. 

D  1340 

It  reminds  me  of  a  group  of  women 
who  in  my  own  district  came  to  visit 
me  a  few  years  ago,  five  of  them,  all 
single  mothers.  All  worked  in  a  nursing 
home.  All  were  represented  by  a  labor 
union  and  were  making  about  S5  an 
hour.  None,  not  one,  had  health  insur- 
ance. They  were  taking  care  of  our 
mothers  and  our  fathers  and  our  grand- 
parents. Not  one. 

One  woman  told  me  with  tears  In  her 
eyes,  "I  go  to  bed  every  night  saying  a 
prayer  that  my  son  doesn't  become 
ill."  Tell  them  that  we  do  not  have  a 
health  care  crisis. 

Tell  Bob  and  Michele  Peterson  from 
Potomac,  MD. 

Their  9-year  old  son  was  diagnosed 
with  a  potentially  fatal  blood  disease 
and  needed  a  bone  marrow  transplant. 
So  far  the  bills  to  care  for  their  son 
have  exceeded  $800,000.  But  the  family 
found  out  halfway  through  that  their 
insurance  policy  has  a  lifetime  limitr- 
and  won't  pay  more  than  S250.000. 

This  was  an  upper-middle-class  fam- 
ily with  good  health  insurance — and 
now  they're  forced  to  hold  community 
fundraisers  to  raise  the  money  that 
will  keep  their  son  alive — because  they 
can't  find  another  insurance  company 
who  will  cover  his  preexisting  condi- 
tion. 

For  those  Members  who  are  not 
aware,  as  the  President  said  a  week 
ago,  I  think  the  number  was  76  percent 
of  us  have  lifetime  limits  on  our  insur- 
ance policies.  It  could  happen  to  any 
one  of  us  or  any  one  of  our  loved  ones 
in  our  families. 

Michele  says  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"I  thought  we  were  safe.  I  thought  we 
were  in  the  clear.  Now,  we  have  S700,000 
in  bills— and  nobody  will  cover  us.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  tell  the  Petersons  that 
there  is  no  health  care  crisis.  Tell  them 
it  can't  happen  to  any  one  of  us. 

Tell  Erma  Zimmerman,  from  Sioux 
City,  lA.  Her  husband  was  working  as  a 
carpenter  when,  at  age  50,  he  was  diag- 
nosed with  Alzheimer's  disease. 

He  lost  his  job,  and  not  too  long  after 
that,  lost  his  health  insurance.  The 
family  ran  through  their  life  savings 
and  now  Erma  is  saddled  with  debts, 
her  husband  is  in  a  nursing  home,  and 
she's  worried  she  may  end  up  on  wel- 
fare. 

She  says:  "There's  really  little  that 
can  be  done  for  my  husband  now.  But 
hopefully  my  appearance  in  Washing- 
ton can  help  make  a  difference  for 
those  who  follow." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tell  Mrs.  Zimmerman 
that  there  is  no  health  care  crisis.  Tell 
her  that  it  can't  happen  to  any  one  of 
us. 

Finally,  tell  Jo  Ann  Cayce  from 
Thornton,  AR.  She's  known  as  the 
Mother  Theresa  of  Arkansas.  For  42 
years,  like  her  mother  before  her, 
JoAnn  has  been  volunteering  to  help 
the  working  poor  in  rural  Arkansas. 

Her  own  daughter  contracted  cancer 
and  was  given  6  weeks  to  live,  but  she 
has  survived. 

She  has  seen  firsthand  the  devasta- 
tion of  this  health  care  crisis.  And  last 
week  she  said:  "You  know,  I  can't  af- 
ford a  plane  ticket  to  fly  the  leader 
from  the  other  body  to  Arkansas.  But 
if  he's  willing  to  come  here,  I'd  be 
happy  to  buy  him  a  Greyhound  bus 
ticket,  and  I'll  take  him  around  here, 
and  I'll  show  him  the  health  care  cri- 
sis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can't  tell  JoAnn 
that  there's  no  health  care  crisis.  Be- 
cause she  knows  it  can  happen  to  any 
one  of  us. 

You  don't  need  to  travel  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  hear  about  a  health  care 
crisis.  Just  go  to  your  local  hospital. 
Talk  to  the  people  in  your  local  barber 
shop.  Talk  to  your  neighbor. 

We  all  know  somebody  who  has  a 
health  care  horror  story. 

And  we  all  know  we  have  got  a 
health  caire  crisis  in  this  country.  To 
suggest  anything  else  is  to  be  dishonest 
with  the  American  people,  because 
they  know  we  have  a  crisis. 

And  I'm  happy  to  say,  I  think  the 
message  is  starting  to  get  through. 
After  the  public  outcry  that  followed 
his  first  statement  last  week,  the  lead- 
er from  the  other  side  in  the  other 
body  is  starting  to  back  away  from  his 
no  crisis  line. 

It  just  goes  to  show  how  strongly  the 
public  feels  about  this  issue. 

I  know  there  are  still  some  who  are 
convinced  that  we  don't  have  a  health 
care  crisis,  that  we  don't  need  fun- 
damental reform. 

But  we  can't  let  a  few  doomsayers 
and  naysayers  derail  the  whole  process. 
It's  taken  us  nearly  60  years  to  get  to 
this  point  and  we  can't  turn  back  now. 
We've  got  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  for  us  to  get 
beyond  the  rhetoric,  to  get  beyond  the 
blind  partisanship,  and  work  together 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  the  system— 
not  the  care,  but  the  system — we  have 
now. 

I  know  there  are  details  that  need  to 
be  worked  out.  I  know  that  there's 
going  to  have  to  be  compromise — but 
there's  one  thing  we  must  never  com- 
promise and  that  is  guaranteed  private 
health  care  coverage  that  can  never  be 
taken  away. 

In  a  USA  Today  poll  released  today, 
79  percent  of  the  American  people — 
four  out  of  every  five  Americans— said 
that  they  want  a  plan  that  guarantees 
health  insurance  for  all. 


And  73  percent  said  the  President 
should  veto  anything  less. 

That  is  why  this  card  is  so  impor- 
tant. 

This  card  guarantees  a  comprehen- 
sive benefits  to  every  American  that 
can  never  be  taken  away. 

With  no  lifetime  caps. 

With  this  card,  if  you  lose  your  job  or 
switch  jobs,  you're  covered. 

If  you  leave  your  job  to  start  a  small 
business  or  retire  early,  you're  covered. 

If  you  have  a  preexisting  condition, 
or  a  family  member  gets  sick,  even  if 
it's  a  life-threatening  illness,  you're 
covered. 

And  if  an  insurance  company  tries  to 
drop  you  for  any  reason,  you're  still 
covered— because  that  will  be  illegal. 

That  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  health 
care  reform— to  give  all  Americans  the 
peace  of  mind  to  know  that  no  matter 
what  happens,  health  care  will  always 
be  there  for  them. 

And  as  we  move  forward  in  this  de- 
bate, I  hope  we  can  all  remember  that 
health  care  isn't  just  about  numbers 
and  statistics,  it's  about  the  real  lives 
of  real  people. 

It's  about  the  gentleman  with  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease  from  Michigan  and  the 
woman  with  cancer  from  Texas. 

It's  about  the  parents  from  Maryland 
and  the  woman  from  Iowa,  and  the  tens 
of  millions  of  people  like  them  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  will  be  riding  on 
what  we  do  here  the  next  7  months. 

Nothing  we  do  in  this  Congress  will 
be  as  important. 

Nothing  we  do  will  be  more  long-last- 
ing. 

Nothing  we  do  will  touch  the  lives  of 
more  people  than  health  care  reform. 

We  have  a  crisis.  And  a  crisis  re- 
quires leadership,  it  requires  deter- 
mination, and  it  requires  coverage. 

And  in  the  months  to  come.  I  hope 
we  all  have  the  courage  to  do  what  it 
right. 

Because  the  future  of  our  children 
and  the  future  of  our  country  depends 
on  it. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  12  of 
rule  I,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  54  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1810 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Volkmer]  at  6  o'clock 
and  10  minutes  p.m. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1994 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  February  1,  1994.  to  file 
a  privileged  report  to  accompany  a  bill 
providing  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

D  1820 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Volkmer).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  after 
spending  3  hours  this  afternoon  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  do 
reserve  all  points  of  order  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Conrmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  February  1.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  that  my  Committee  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk,  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  Is  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Rostenkowskl 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26, 1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  rule  L  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  a  member  of  my  Committee 
staff  has  been  served  with  a  subponea  Issued 


by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk,  I  have  determined  that  com- 
pliance with  the  subpoena  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Dan  Rostenkowskl 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE CHARLES  B.  RANGEL  OF 
NEW  YORK.  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Charles 
B.  Rangel,  a  Member  of  Congress: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  26.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Rule  L 
(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  this  is  to  for- 
mally notify  you  that  my  office  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  for  employment  and 
salary  records  of  a  staff  person.  The  sub- 
poena was  Issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  a 
civil  case  on  a  personal  Injury  claim. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel, I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  Is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

CHARLES  B.  Rangel, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ELEVATION  OF  EPA  TO  CABINET 
STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
allowing  me  to  reclaim  my  time  in  this 
special  order,  which  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation. 

You  know.  I  came  to  this  body  just  a 
year  ago  with  many  hopes  and  dreams 
and  aspirations  that  we  could,  in  fact, 
change  some  of  the  ways  and  reform 
some  of  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
conducted  the  people's  business. 

Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  oppor- 
tunity that  I  consider  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  this  body  and  my  colleagues 
to  consider  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant regulatory  reform  issue  of  the  103d 
Congress. 

Tomorrow,  when  we  consider  the 
question  of  elevating  the  EPA  to  Cabi- 
net-level status,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  several  votes.  One  of 
those  votes  will  be  on  the  rule.  That  is 
an  important  vote  because,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  history  of 
how  we  got  to  that  situation  and  how 
the  questions  of  regulatory  reform  will 
be  reflected  in  our  actions  tomorrow  on 
this  House  floor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  became  con- 


cerned after  a  number  of  hearings 
about  the  lack  of  direction,  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  the  lack  of  focus  in 
our  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. EPA.  I  found  very  quickly 
after  a  number  of  hearings,  was  an 
agency  out  of  control,  an  agency  with- 
out focus.  As  we  considered  in  my  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  question  of  elevating 
that  agency  to  Cabinet-level  status— 
and  it  will  be  the  15th  Cabinet-level 
status  designated  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— the  question  came  to  mind:  How 
could  we  bring  some  focus,  how  could 
we  bring  some  direction  to  this  embat- 
tled and  misdirected,  misguided  agen- 
cy? Time  and  time  again  I  heard  re- 
peated that  we  must  seek  a  way  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  regulatory  reform 
in  EPA  and  within  Government. 

Now.  I  cannot  come  here  before  the 
House  and  say  that  I  can  change  every 
agency  of  Federal  Government,  nor  do 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  those 
changes.  But  tomorrow,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  and  probably  in 
this  decade,  we  will  elevate  the  EPA  to 
Cabinet-level  status,  and  it  is  my  wish 
and  my  desire  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  tomorrow  to  defeat  the 
rule  that  brings  to  the  floor  the  EPA 
elevation  legislation  without  a  risk- 
cost-benefit  analysis  amendment. 

What  we  were  asking  our  committee 
to  decide — and  we  had  the  votes  to  do 
that  within  the  Committee  on  House 
Government  Operations — is  simply  add 
an  amendment  that  says  that  EPA 
shall  look  at  the  risk-cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis and  analyze  the  implementation  of 
new  regulations  in  that  light. 

What  is  the  risk?  What  is  the  cost? 
What  is  the  benefit?  Do  this  simple 
analysis  process. 

We  offered  that  amendment.  As  is 
now  history  in  this  body,  we  were  ruled 
out  of  order  because  the  amendment 
was  ruled  nongermane.  Again.  I  might 
say  at  this  point,  in  committee  I  of- 
fered that  amendment  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  had  his  name  first  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CONDIT].  who  has  done  a  remark- 
able job.  I  might  say.  in  presenting  this 
issue  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

But  we  offered  that  in  committee  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion,  and  we  were  re- 
jected. We  did  get  a  small  concession 
that  a  hearing  be  held  on  the  issue,  and 
I  might  tell  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  that  that  hearing  was 
held  today.  But  that  hearing  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  inaction  by  this  Congress. 
That  hearing  was  merely  an  airing  of 
some  of  the  side  in  the  debate. 

What  took  place  next  was  our  re- 
questing before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  the  opportunity  to  bring  this 
question  to  debate  before  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

What  happened  here  was,  again,  the 
door  was  slammed,  we  were  denied  the 
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opportunity  to  bring  forth  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  amendment,  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  people's  Representatives' 
Chamber  the  important  question  of 
how  we  reform  this  agency  as  we  ele- 
vate it  to  this  Cabinet-level  position. 

We  repeatedly  asked  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  consider  a  number  of  ver- 
sions, including  one  version  which  I 
drafted,  and  we  had  the  gentlewoman 
from  Florida  [Karen  Thurman],  my 
distingruished  colleague,  who  was  at  the 
forefront  of  that  effort  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  My  name  appeared 
second. 

Again,  we  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  rule  came  forward,  and  in  that  rule 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
tomorrow,  and  that  is  one  reason  that 
I  asked  that  this  rule  be  sent  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grive  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  hear  a  debate  on  this 
important  issue. 

The  manner  in  which  we  are  going  to 
conduct  the  people's  business  in  this 
agency  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
daily  lives  of  every  citizen  in  this  Na- 
tion. Just  this  week  we  have  had  the 
Governors  from  around  the  United 
States  meeting  in  Washington,  and 
they  have  discussed  the  various  issues 
confronting  us.  Some  are  very  impor- 
tant, like  health  care;  but  even  within 
that  health  care  package  that  has  been 
presented  by  this  administration  are  79 
unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

But  within  the  discussions  and  delib- 
erations and  even  prior  to  the  discus- 
sions by  the  Governors  that  took  place 
here,  the  Governors  wrote  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  wrote  me 
and  said.  "Congressman  Mica,  we  need 
a  risk  assessment  amendment.  We  need 
risk  assessment  language  so  that  on 
EPA,  as  an  agency  when  it  is  elevated 
to  Cabinet  level  and  you  address  this 
question,  is  something  we  have  some 
handle  on  and  so  we  know  what  the 
costs  are  and  what  the  benefits  are  as 
we  add  more  regulations  and  more  un- 
funded mandates  to  our  local  govern- 
ments. 

Today  the  Governors'  Association 
met  again,  and  today  they  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  risk  assessment 
provisions  enacted  hopefully  by  this 
Congress.  Again  we  will  not  have  many 
opportunities  to  discuss  this  issue. 

Before  I  go  any  further  in  this  special 
order.  I  do  want  to  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  courage  of  Senator  Bennett  John- 
ston, who  in  the  other  body  had  an 
identical  amendment  passed  known  as 
the  Johnston  amendment,  which  re- 
quires a  risk-cost  benefit  analysis  be 
conducted  by  EPA,  and  that  was  passed 
by  a  95-3  vote. 

I  learned  this  today  in  the  hearing  as 
Senator  Johnston  came  before  our 
committee  and  testified  in  the  special 
hearing  on  risk  assessment  prior  to  the 
vote     tomorrow:     He     said     that    he 
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thought  he  had  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment by  the  administration;  he 
thought  he  had  worked  out  the  provi- 
sions by  which  this  was  an  acceptable 
approach  to  bring  some  regulatory  re- 
form, to  bring  some  focus,  to  bring 
some  guidance  to  this  misguided  agen- 
cy, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  costs 
in  line  to  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  our  business,  industry, 
and  agriculture,  which  have  been  so 
heavily  impacted  by  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  and  set  forth  al- 
most weekly  by  the  EPA  over  these 
years.  But  he  told  our  committee  that 
has  been  abandoned.  Now  they  have 
been  fighting  this,  and  they  are  fight- 
ing the  rule  so  that  tomorrow  we  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

They  campaigned  from  the  President 
on  down,  to  the  First  Lady,  of  course, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator,  Carol  Browner,  who 
even  went  into  the  home  district  of  Mr. 
CONDIT  during  the  recess  to  talk  to  his 
constituents. 

But  really  all  the  king's  horses  and 
all  the  king's  men  cannot  change  the 
tide  in  what  is  taking  place  here  in  our 
country. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  have  some 
statistics  on  what  this  costs  every  fam- 
ily. The  cost  of  government  regulation 
has  gone  just  totally  through  the  ceil- 
ing. Let  me  give  you  a  Heritage  Foun- 
dation report  of  1992.  Just  listen  to 
these  figures,  if  you  will.  The  aggre- 
gate costs  of  Federal  regulation  are 
now  estimated  as  somewhere  between 
J881  billion  and  $1.6  trillion  annually. 
This  burden,  which  now  trivializes  and 
rivals  the  tax  burden,  imposes  costs  of 
between  $8,388  and  $17,134  per  house- 
hold. So  regulation  has  become,  next  to 
taxation,  one  of  the  biggest  burdens 
imposed  by  the  Congress  on  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  we  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  this  if  we  do  not 
send  that  rule  back  and  ask  for  fair- 
ness, ask  for  an  opportunity  for  regu- 
latory reform. 

Again  let  me  say  that  this  may  be 
the  only  time  in  this  Congress  that 
this  question  is  addressed.  We  have 
heard  threats  from  the  opposition  who 
said  that  this  will  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  But  I  can  assure  the  Members  that 
it  will  see  the  light  of  day  on  this 
issue,  because  of  its  financial  impact  to 
every  citizen,  to  every  farmer,  to  every 
industry,  to  every  individual  in  this 
country.  The  burden  is  now  becoming 
awesome. 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  is 
that  we  are  not  discussing  this  prob- 
lem, this  problem  that  heus  such  an  im- 
pact on  jobs,  such  an  impact  on  Amer- 
ican competitiveness.  More  than 
NAFTA,  more  than  any  trade  agree- 
ment that  we  could  concoct  and  devise 
with  our  trading  partners,  regulation 
and  regulatory  reform  are  things  that 
this  Congress  must  address.  So  again 


all  we  are  asking  for  is  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  to  have  this  debate 
take  place  here. 

Another  factor  in  this  matter  is  that 
for  the  average  citizen,  the  average 
homeowner  across  this  land,  the  big- 
gest item  in  the  property  tax  bills  that 
are  being  passed  on  in  water  bills  and 
sewer  bills  are  all  these  regulations. 
And  the  question  is:  Do  some  of  these 
things  make  sense? 

I  heard  Senator  Bennett  Johnston 
today  when  he  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee so  eloquently  describe  some  ri- 
diculous extremes  this  agency  has  gone 
through.  He  cited  the  examples  that 
have  cost  us  so  much.  For  example,  he 
talked  about  Carbon-14  regulations 
that  were  promulgated  and  issued  by 
EPA  that  have  cost  us  $3  billion,  and  as 
to  the  amount  of  Carbon-14  that  they 
ended  up  regulating,  actually  more  oc- 
curs in  the  human  body  than  the  EPA 
was  regulating,  and  they  spent  $3  bil- 
lion on  this  escapade. 

On  toxic  dump  clean  up.  Senator 
Johnston  gave  an  eloquent  example  of 
problems  and  costs  that  have  been  in- 
curred by  EPA  regulations.  For  exam- 
ple, we  spent  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  decide  whether  you  can  eat 
dirt  for  70  days  or  240  days.  This  is  the 
type  of  regulation  that  your  tax  dollar 
is  being  spent  on. 

There  is  the  example  we  have  seen  of 
the  clean  up  of  asbestos.  We  spent  $53 
billion  on  asbestos,  and  come  to  find 
out,  after  they  had  sent  out  all  these 
rules  and  regulations  and  requirements 
for  change  out  and  everything,  actu- 
ally disturbing  the  asbestos  can  be 
more  harmful  to  health  and  safety  in 
many  cases  in  the  removal  process 
than  leaving  it  in  place. 

Then  on  the  questions  that  Senator 
Johnston  also  brought  up,  there  was 
the  regulation  of  arsenic.  EPA  wants 
to  regulate  2  to  3  parts  per  billion  of 
water  allowed  in  arsenic  versus  30 
parts.  Thirty  parts  of  arsenic,  which 
sounds  like  a  horrible  toxic  substance, 
30  parts  per  billion  is  about  the  amount 
of  arsenic  you  get  out  of  eating  one 
plate  of  shrimp. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  exercises  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  spent  billions  of  your  tax  dollars 
on. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  consider  my- 
self someone  who  is  interested  in  the 
environment.  I  consider  myself  some- 
one who  is  interested  in  leaving  this 
planet  and  our  great  land  in  better 
shape  than  we  found  it  in,  and  also  for 
the  future  of  my  children  and  future 
generations.  I  am  not  here  as  someone 
who  is  opposed  to  the  environment.  I 
am  a  Member  who  thinks  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  what  EPA 
focuses  its  attention  on.  We  have  only 
limited  resources  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  address  some  of 
these  issues. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  for  just  1  minute. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  friend  tonight  in  this  special 
order  and  first  of  all  congratulate  him 
for  the  very  courageous  position  he  and 
many  others  in  this  body  are  taking  in 
support  of  the  risk  assessment  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  fight 
has  been  led  on  the  Senate  side,  as  the 
gentleman  just  mentioned,  by  my  own 
Senator,  Senator  Bennett  Johnston.  I 
happen  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  same 
bill  on  the  House  side.  The  gentleman 
has  been  a  leader,  as  the  House  knows, 
on  this  issue  in  the  House. 

It  is  critical  that  we  get  this  issue 
addressed  at  some  i)oint.  I  and  others 
tomorrow  are  going  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  opposition  to  this  rule  be- 
cause the  rule  denies  us  a  chance  to 
give  Americans  that  debate  on  whether 
or  not  the  environmental  policy  should 
be  balanced  against  the  needs  of  hu- 
mans and  property  owners,  make  sure 
that  in  fact  we  do  not  cost  people  out 
of  business  and  their  jobs  and  their 
livelihoods.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  effort. 

I  also  will  be  urging  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  rule  because  we  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  offer  a  takings  amendment, 
because  so  often  the  rulings  of  EPA 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Wetlands 
404  Permit  Section,  amount  to  takings 
of  private  property.  When  the  Corps 
and  the  EPA  come  along  and  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  use  your  property  any 
more  because  the  public  has  a  bigger 
interest  in  it  than  you  do,  that  is  a 
taking  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

These  risk  assessments,  these 
takings  ought  to  be  addressed  when  we 
put  the  EPA  Cabinet  level.  We  ought  to 
oppose  this  rule  tomorrow  and  give 
this  Nation  a  much  needed  debate  on 
these  topics. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  comments  and 
thank  the  gentleman  for  adding  his 
words  of  support  here  tonight.  It  is 
true  that  other  amendments  relating 
to  property  rights,  relating  to  un- 
funded mandates  were  also  ignored  in 
this,  and  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
This  is  an  issue  that  affects  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  every  business,  every 
local  government. 

And  you  are  so  correct,  too,  in  that  if 
we  do  not  address  this  here,  it  will  con- 
tinue. And  it  will  only  get  worse,  be- 
cause we  have  the  Clear  Air  Act  com- 
ing up  for  renewal,  clean  water, 
Superfund  and  other  questions  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  unfunded  mandates 
that  will  not  go  away. 

So  again,  I  thank  you  so  much  for 
taking  time  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
express  your  support. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  think  it  was  Bar- 
bara Walters  and  Hugh  Downs  who  did 
one  of  their  20/20  shows  and  interviewed 
people  in  California  who  lost  their 
homes  to  the  fires  not  too  long  ago. 


And  who  lost  them  because  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  what  in  previous  years 
they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  which  was 
to  disc  around  their  homes  the  brush 
and  the  bushes  that  were  a  cause  of 
these  brush  fires.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  do  it.  In  fact,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  do  it  because  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  suddenly  came  along 
and  protected  a  thing  called  a  Kan- 
garoo Rat. 

To  homeowners  who  violated  the  law 
and  disced  around  their  homes,  they 
saved  their  homes.  Others  who  followed 
the  law  did  not  protect  their  homes 
and  lost  them.  That  kind  of  cost  is  real 
to  us  in  our  society.  The  people  in  the 
Northwest  who  lost  their  jobs  in  thfi 
mills  to  the  Spotted  Owl  controversy, 
the  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
who  lost  their  fishing  boats,  some  com- 
mitted suicide  over  the  fact  they  could 
not  pay  the  bills  anymore  because  they 
were  required  to  pull  a  tab  in  their  net 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  EPA  regu- 
lation. 

Those  are  real  costs  in  our  society. 
We  ought  to  know  these  costs.  We 
ought  to  understand  the  risk,  when  we 
go  about  providing  necessary  environ- 
mental protections  in  our  society. 

I  wish  you  good  fortune  in  this  effort. 
I  hope  tomorrow  we  can  debate  this 
rule  and  give  this  Nation  a  chance  to 
debate  those  costs,  those  risks,  the 
kind  of  assessment  that  ought  to  be 
made  before  we  push  forward  with 
heavy-handed  Government  regulations 
into  the  lives  of  human  beings,  particu- 
larly those  who  live  in  the  wet  and  wild 
environments  of  our  country,  as  so 
many  do  in  my  native  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  kind 
remarks.  I  cannot  tell  him  how  much  I 
appreciate  his  support.  Again,  the  bi- 
partisan fashion  in  which  this  is  being 
offered,  because  we  have  a  real  problem 
and  we  need  real  solutions.  We  should 
have  this  issue  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  Members  are  under  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  pressure,  that  var- 
ious individuals  in  high  positions  have 
contacted  them  in  support  of  defeating 
the  position  I  have  taken  here,  that  to- 
morrow we  expect  the  Vice  President 
to  come  up  and  meet  with  the  freshmen 
Democrat  Members  and  arms  will  be 
twisted.  But  I  am  asking  Members  to 
hold  strong  and  that  we  also,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
that  we  address  this  issue,  that  if  we  do 
nothing  else  in  our  terms,  whether  it  is 
one  term  or  10  terms  in  Congress,  that 
we  seek  to  improve  the  question  of  reg- 
ulatory reform,  which  has  become  such 
a  burden. 

Before  the  gentleman  had  added  his 
support,  I  was  giving  the  House  several 
areas  in  which  I  felt  that  there  are  just 
almost  humorous  and,  actually,  it  can- 
not be  humorous,  because  it  is  so  cost- 
ly to  the  taxpayer,  but  frivolous  man- 
dates and  regulations  that  are  set  forth 
by  EPA. 


For  example,  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  every  water  system  in 
the  Nation  is  required  to  monitor  for 
DBCP,  the  herbicide  used  on  pine- 
apples, which  are  grown  only  in  Ha- 
waii, unless  a  specific  waiver  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  waiver  is  expensive  and  difficult 
for  the  water  system  and  expensive, 
again,  for  the  State,  which  has  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  waiver  application 
and  tailor  its  program  accordingly. 

Look  at  the  hoops  that  we  make  our 
local  governments  go  through,  our 
water  supply  systems,  and  the  expense 
this  adds  to  the  people's  water  bills  and 
their  utility  bills  and  just  the  cost  to 
business  Jind  industry  which  is  astro- 
nomical. 

What  is  interesting  is,  with  all  the 
things  that  EPA  regulates,  because 
they  are  unfocused,  because  they  do 
not  have  a  risk  assessment  policy  in 
place  that  is  working,  examples  like 
the  contaminant  that  we  just  recently 
had  in  the  water  in  Washington  and 
also  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  40 
people  in  Milwaukee  and  drove  a  mil- 
lion residents  in  the  Washington  area 
to  drink  only  bottled  water  for  4  days, 
that  particular  chemical  contaminant 
is  not  regulated  by  EPA. 

In  a  1986  law.  Congress  set  forth  83 
other  specific  chemical  contaminants 
that  are  required  to  regulate,  but  the 
one  that  has  caused  death  and  incon- 
venience and  tremendous  expense  they 
do  not  regulate.  So  again,  we  have  ex- 
ample after  example  of  an  agency  out 
of  control. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  additional  examples  of  EPA 
regulatory  craziness  and  costliness  to 
the  American  taxpayers.  Again,  tomor- 
row we  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  this  issue.  Again,  I  do  not  stand 
here  alone  in  support  of  this.  I  do  have 
many  colleagues  that  support  me  and 
many  associations  who  support  me. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  bipartisan  organization,  is  in  favor  of 
conducting  risk  assessment  for  new  en- 
vironmental regulations.  They  faxed 
me  a  copy  of  their  recommendation, 
and  their  recommendation  reads: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  federal  envi- 
ronmental policy  be  based  on  a  clear  set  of 
priorities  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
commit  to  certain  principles  when  adopting 
new  environmental  mandates. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  their 
recommendation  and  their  support  of  a 
risk  assessment,  which  I  will  also  sub- 
mit for  the  Record. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  in  a 
resolution  adopted  June  22,  1993,  said, 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls  on 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  per- 
form risk  assessment  and  cost  benefit 
analysis  on  all  legislation  which  re- 
quires mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments." 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  inter- 
estingly enough,  I  have  another  docu- 
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ment  here  on  the  stationery  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Anchorage,  and  this  letter 
was  sent  to  Senator  Johnston  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

It  says,  "Mayors  from  49  States  have 
signed  this  letter  because  we  need  your 
help.  Something  must  be  done  early  in 
the  103d  Congress  to  assure  that  envi- 
ronmental protection  investments  are 
made  where  they  accomplish  the  great- 
est good."  And  here  I  have  the  names 
of  numerous  Mayors  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, one  of  the  most  prestigious  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States,  at  the 
root  of  local  government,  that  rep- 
resents over  3,000  counties  awiross  this 
great  Nation,  sent  a  letter  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY],  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  urging  him  to  allow 
the  Mica  amendment  to  be  offered  as 
part  of  the  EPA  Cabinet  level  elevation 
bill.  They  explained  in  their  letter  how 
they  are  drowning  in  regulations  and 
that  my  amendment,  the  Mica  amend- 
ment, would  offer  them  some  hope. 

Here  is  what  they  said  in  their  letter, 
again,  on  behalf  of  over  3,000  county 
governments,  which  attempt  daily  to 
comply  with  the  vast  number  of  envi- 
ronmental mandates. 

We  support  the  Mica  amendment.  Repeat- 
edly, county  ofllcials  inform  us  of  regulatory 
requirements  promulgated  by  EPA  that  are 
based  on  inadequate  scientific  analysis  or 
that  fall  to  assess  the  minuscule  risk  being 
addressed  compared  to  the  enormous  cost  of 
reducing  those  risks  further. 

Again,  I  will  submit  this  letter  for 
the  Record. 

D  1850 

In  a  letter  to  me  on  November  17. 
1993,  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  so-called  Mica  amendment. 
"Environmental  regulations  are  killing 
on  our  small  businessmen."  They  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  of  their 
members  and  discussed  the  results  of 
that  survey  in  their  letter.  Listen  to 
what  they  said.  This  is  November  17. 
just  a  few  months  ago. 

Risk  assessment  is  an  essential  element  in 
creating  sound  environmental  policy.  A  re- 
cent field  survey  ranked  environmental  reg- 
ulation as  the  fourth  largest  problem  faced 
by  small  business  owners.  While  NFIB  mem- 
bers are  clearly  supportive  of  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment,  they  are  concerned 
about  the  increasing  number  of  regulatory 
initiatives  being  Issued  without  a  compara- 
tive cost- benefit  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  John  J.  Motley  III, 
vice  president.  Federal  Government 
Relations,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business: 

National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business. 

November  17. 1993. 
Hon.  JOHN  L.  MICA, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Mica:  On  behalf  of 
the  600,000  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
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tlon  of  Independent  Business  (NFIB),  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  Thurman-Mica  Risk  As- 
sessment amendment  to  H.R.  3425,  the  De- 
IMitment  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act. 

Risk  assessment  is  an  essential  element  In 
creating  sound  environmental  policy.  A  re- 
cent NFIB  field  survey  ranked  environ- 
mental regulation  as  the  fourth  largest  prob- 
lem facing  small  business  owners.  While 
NFIB  members  are  clearly  supportive  of  a 
clean  and  healthy  environment,  they  are 
concerned  about  the  Increasing  number  of 
regulatory  Initiatives  being  Issued  without  a 
comparative  cost/benefit  analysis.  NFIB  has 
long  supported  legislation  which  will  ensure 
a  balance  between  benefits  and  costs  in  the 
development  of  regulations. 

The  Thurman-Mica  amendment  will  inject 
a  reasonable  standard  Into  environmental 
regulation.  It  will  ensure  that  small  business 
owners  and  individuals  will  not  be  forced  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  complying  with 
regulations  which  are  not  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively addressing  real  risks.  This  amend- 
ment will  allow  for  an  assessment  that  will 
compare  need,  allow  for  alternative  courses 
of  action,  and  ensure  that  adequate  scientific 
analysis  has  been  undertaken. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  lessen  EPA's  authority  or  ob- 
ligation to  protect  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. It  simply  states  that  it  la  time  for 
Congress  to  establish  a  rational  process  to 
set  priorities  so  that  the  greatest  environ- 
mental benefits  can  be  achieved. 

This  widely  supported,  bi-partisan  amend- 
ment is  an  Important  issue  that  deserves  to 
be  addressed  within  the  context  of  the  EPA 
cabinet  elevation  bill.  If  the  amendment  Is 
not  made  In  order  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  rule  on  H.R. 
3425. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Motley  m. 

Vice  President, 
Federal  Governmental  Relations. 
The    national    independent    business 
groups  all  support  this  approach,  this 
commonsense,    businesslike    approach 
that  so  eludes  this  Congress. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  again, 
in  their  governing  principles,  their 
statement  of  October  11,  1993,  and  I 
quote,  "Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  utilize  scientifically 
objective,  unbiased  assessments  as  a 
tool  in  determining  environmental 
policies,"  and  go  on  in  support,  again, 
of  a  risk-cost-benefit  approach  that 
only  makes  sense. 

Not  only  businesses  and  industries 
are  being  affected  by  this,  but  agri- 
culture, farmers  who  are  struggling 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  regulation, 
know  the  burden  that  I  am  talking 
about  here.  Each  of  my  colleagues  re- 
ceived a  letter  yesterday  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
asking  them  to  oppose  the  rule  and 
allow  the  Mica  amendment  or  allow  a 
risk  amendment  the  opportunity  to  be 
debated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  case  the  Members  have  missed 
their  letter,  I  am  going  to  read  one 
paragraph  that  highlights  their  feel- 
ings toward  environmental  regulations. 
I  quote  from  their  letter  to  all  of  the 
Members,  dated  January  31,  1994: 


For  America's  farmers  and  ranchers,  rapid 
growth  of  environmental  regulation  in  agri- 
culture has  resulted  In  tremendous  costs, 
along  with  compliance  and  management  im- 
plications. The  Impact  is  both  direct  and  in- 
direct as  agriculture  also  strives  to  comply 
with  the  plethora  of  State  and  local  regula- 
tions stemming  from  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Again  in  support  of  the  action  we  are 
taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  entire  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dean 
R.  Kleckner,  president,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation: 

January  31, 1994. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative:  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  requests  that  you 
oppose  passage  of  the  rule  governing  debate 
of  the  EPA  Cabinet  bill,  H.R.  3425.  We  are 
very  disappointed  over  the  failure  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  allow  the  House  to  con- 
sider and  debate  amendments  by  Representa- 
tives Thurman  and  Mica  on  risk  assessment 
and  costybeneflt  analysis. 

For  America's  farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
rapid  growth  of  environmental  regulation  in 
agriculture  has  resulted  In  tremendous  cost 
along  with  compliance  and  management  im- 
plications. The  Impact  is  both  direct  and  in- 
direct as  agriculture  also  strives  to  comply 
with  the  plethora  of  state  and  local  regula- 
tions stemming  from  unfunded  federal  man- 
dates. 

The  American  public  has  many  competing 
worthwhile  and  socially  desirable  goals  such 
as  economic  growth  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. Without  a  sound  foundation  in  risk 
assessment  and  cost/benefit  analysis  we  will 
be  hindered  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  best 
and  most  cost-effective  public  policy  deci- 
sions. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  opposition  to 
the  rule  on  the  EPA  Cabinet  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  r.  Kleckner, 
President.  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

Again,  in  another  recent  letter,  and 
this  letter  is  dated  January  31,  also 
this  week,  and  it  went  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
this  House  cannot  ignore  these  pleas 
from  business,  industry,  and  here  again 
agriculture,  this  plea  is  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  They  support  a 
risk-benefit  analysis  approach,  because 
it  will  help  reduce  burdensome  regula- 
tion. They  explain  in  their  letter  that 
the  current  system  is  ineffective.  They 
say  here,  and  I  repeat  in  their  words, 
which  I  leave  for  the  Record,  that  "the 
system  is  broken.  We  must  address  this 
issue,"  and  the  Congress  must  act  on 
this,  and  we  must  send  that  rule  back 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
this. 

Another  important  industry,  the  Fer- 
tilizer Institute,  sent  a  letter  January 
18,  supporting  the  so-called  Mica 
amendment,  and  they  put  this  in  very 
simple  terms.  They  said  it  will  save 
jobs,  and  they  make  their  plea  to  each 
of  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bennett  John- 
ston, which  I  wanted  to  share  with  the 
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Members,  he  offered  this  amendment, 
as  I  said,  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Neighborhoods 
expressed  their  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  because  they  believe  that 
the  money  saved  from  doing  risk  as- 
sessment, by  doing  risk  assessment, 
will  be  redirected  to  inner  cities. 

Now  is  this  going  to  affect  poor  peo- 
ple? We  have  talked  about  business,  we 
have  talked  about  industry,  we  have 
talked  about  the  middle  class,  and  we 
have  talked  about  the  burden  on  home- 
owners with  taxation,  but  even  inner 
city  representatives  are  asking  this 
Congress  to  take  this  into  consider- 
ation, so  that  the  limited  resources 
that  we  have  can  be  expended  for  peo- 
ple who  have  other  human  needs  and 
basic  needs,  instead  of  wasting  the  bil- 
lions that  we  have  described  on  chasing 
rainbows  that  we  can  never  get  to. 

I  do  notice  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer], 
who  requested  a  few  minutes.  If  he  is 
prepared,  I  would  like  to  yield  a  few 
minutes  before  I  go  on  and  mention  a 
few  of  the  other  areas  of  support,  let- 
ters of  support  that  we  have  garnered 
in  our  effort. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  indeed  a  leader  on  this  issue,  and 
has  influenced  some  other  legislation 
as  it  will  come  before  the  floor  when 
the  EPA  elevation  bill  comes  forward. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mand the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  floor,  and  for  his  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  risk  assessment 
and  cost-benefit  analysis. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
done  all  of  us  a  disservice  by  keeping 
from  the  floor  the  kind  of  debate  we 
need  on  cost-benefit  analysis,  because  I 
believe  this  will  be  the  pivotal  issue  in 
environmental  policy  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  consider  myself  a  strong  environ- 
mentalist. I  am  proud  to  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  League  of  Conservation 
Voters  and  the  Sierra  Club.  I  believe 
that  not  to  use  effective  cost-benefit 
analysis,  not  to  use  effective  risk  as- 
sessment, is  really  antienvironmental. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  have  enough 
resources  nationally  to  solve  all  of  our 
potential  pollution  problems,  all  of  our 
potential  health  problems,  all  of  our 
potential  problems  for  wildlife  habitat. 
We  have  to  prioritize.  Because  we  do 
not  have  all  of  the  resources  we  need  to 
solve  all  of  these  problems  imme- 
diately, or  ever,  we  have  to  decide  how 
to  get  the  best  results  for  improving 
human  health,  the  best  results  for  pre- 
serving our  environment,  and  the  best 
results  for  limiting  toxic  pollution 
with  the  resources  at  hand. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  in- 
telligent risk  assessment.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee adopted  my  amendment  to  the 
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legislation  elevating  EPA  to  Cabinet 
level,  which  would  create  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Risk  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection. 

I  believe,  even  with  that  amendment 
in  the  bill,  we  need  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  cost-benefit  analysis,  because 
the  EPA  and  environmental  policy  na- 
tionwide have  been  unfocused  and  have 
been  frittering  away  scarce  resources. 

A  recent  independent  study  has  con- 
cluded that  80  percent  of  the  budge  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  spent  on  relatively  low  priority  risks 
to  human  health  and  the  environment, 
and  I  think  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money  to  waste.  That  misallocation  of 
Federal  resources  reflects  the  much 
greater  economic  cost  and  waiste  im- 
posed on  the  private  sector  and  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  figrure  out  how  to  get  the  most  bang 
for  the  buck,  not  just  within  EPA  or 
the  new  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  but  also  within  State  and 
local  government  and  within  the  pri- 
vate sector,  is  to  have  good  scientific 
analysis,  good  economic  analysis,  and 
use  the  best  tools  we  have  to  make  pol- 
icy and  to  make  choices. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  govern  is  to 
choose.  Some  opponents  of  this  ap- 
proach do  not  want  us  to  choose.  They 
want  us  to  attack  every  part  per  quad- 
rillion of  every  potential  carcinogen  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 
We  have  to  choose  where  the  risks  are 
the  greatest. 

One  example  is  indoor  air  pollution, 
something  that  the  Government  and 
the  private  sector  have  not  spent  a  rel- 
atively large  amount  of  money  on.  Sci- 
entists agree  that  it  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  have  relatively  high  levels  of 
radon  in  one's  home  than  it  is  to  live 
next  door  to  a  Superfund  site. 

However,  because  we  have  not  had 
the  necessary  focus  on  the  analytical 
discipline  in  the  EPA  and  in  other  en- 
vironmental agencies,  we  are  not  ade- 
quately addressing  those  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. We  are  missing  the  opportunity 
to  save  far  more  lives  than  are  being 
saved  with  the  scattershot  approach 
that  we  are  currently  using. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  believe  we 
should  defeat  the  rule  tomorrow  so  we 
can  fully  debate  the  cost  benefit 
amendment  that  the  Senate  recently 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

D  1900 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zim- 
mer] and  appreciate  again  his  leader- 
ship in  coming  out  here  very  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  House  has  con- 
ducted most  of  its  regular  business  to 
take  a  few  minutes  and  participate  in 
this  special  order,  to  try  to  again  bring 
attention  to  this  Congress,  and  the 
House,  and  the  American  people  on  this 
important  issue.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  leadership  and  his  partici- 
pation. 
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Going  right  to  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  making  about  limited  re- 
sources, I  was  talking  just  a  minute 
ago  about  how  this  affects  different 
levels  of  American  society  and  those 
who  are  in  the  inner  cities,  those  who 
are  in  the  urban  settings  who  may  won- 
der what  is  in  it  for  me,  how  does  this 
effect  me.  I  just  quoted  from  one  inner 
city  neighborhood,  and  now  I  will 
quote  from  a  letter  from  National  Cen- 
ter for  Neighborhood  Enterprise  which 
was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  Conyers,  and  was 
sent  to  me.  We  were  discussing  and  de- 
bating this  issue  in  committee  and 
they  said. 

The  use  of  risk  assessment  and  cosubenefit 
analysis  will  help  us  to  allocate  scarce  re- 
sources In  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
manner.  These  tools  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  more  realistic  priorities 
and  thereby  address  many  environmental 
concerns  that  plague  urban  areas. 

So  if  we  are  spending,  according  to 
EPA,  $137  billion  to  ensure  safe  drink- 
ing water,  how  much  of  that  money  is 
being  wasted,  how  much  of  it  is  being 
spent  in  trying  to  attain  levels  that  do 
not  make  any  difference,  that  have  no 
scientific  proof  of  their  impact  but  are 
costing  billions  of  extra  dollars?  I  just 
gave  an  example  of  being  required  to 
monitor  for  DBCP.  which  is  a  herbicide 
used  on  pineapples  in  one  State  only. 
How  many  more  of  those  billions  of 
dollars  could  be  spent  on  real  problems 
in  our  inner  cities  by  regulatory  re- 
form, and  risk  assessment,  and  actu- 
ally just  a  common-sense  approach  to 
Government  regulation,  which  this  is 
advocating,  as  it  affects  the  lives  of 
people  in  our  inner  cities?  And  we  have 
support  from  those  individuals. 

Most  importantly,  we  have  talked 
about  some  of  these  people,  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  are 
influenced  by  polls.  It  is  interesting 
that  I  should  receive  Risk  in  Perspec- 
tive, the  Harvard  Center  for  Risk  Anal- 
ysis, their  January,  most  recent  publi- 
cation which  has  a  question  posed  by 
the  head  of  the  publication:  "does  the 
public  support  risk  analysis?"  What  is 
interesting  in  the  results  of  this  Har- 
vard Center  study  is  that  more  than 
any  other  question,  and  they  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  this  question  re- 
ceived the  highest  response:  Should 
government  use  risk  analysis  to  iden- 
tify the  most  serious  environmental 
problems  and  give  them  the  highest 
priority  on  environmental  spending  de- 
cisions? Eighty-three  percent  either 
strongly  agreed  or  agreed.  Twenty-one 
percent  strongly  agreed,  and  62  percent 
agreed,  higher  than  any  other  question 
about  the  environment  that  was  posed 
to  the  American  public  in  this  particu- 
lar poll. 

I  submit  that  as  a  part  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Risk  in  Perspective.  Jan.  1994) 

Does  the  public  support  Risk  Analysis? 

Until  recently  the  topic  of  risk  analysis 
aroused  little  Interest  on  Capitol  Hill.  Dur- 
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ing  floor  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
about  a  proposal  to  elevate  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  Cabinet  status. 
Senator  Bennett  Johnston  (I>-LA)  offered  an 
sunendment  calling  for  systematic  use  of 
risk  analysis  In  EPA  rulemakings.  The 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
95-3. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
now  considering  whether  EPA  should  be  ele- 
vated to  Cabinet  status,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  proper  role  of  risk  analysis. 
One  concern  is  that,  in  a  democracy,  envi- 
ronmental priorities  should  be  set  by  public 
opinion,  not  scientists.  A  related  concern  is 
that  the  public  may  not  be  interested  In  the 
technical  analyses  of  risks,  benefits,  and 
costs  required  by  the  Johnston  Amendment. 
The  House  is  expected  to  debate  the  risk 
analysis  Issue  in  1994.  The  debate  may  extend 
beyond  the  specifics  of  the  Johnston  Amend- 
ment and  Include  other  proposals  to  expand 
or  restrict  the  role  of  risk  analysis  In  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

In  order  to  discern  public  attitudes  toward 
risk  analysis  and  related  questions  of  envi- 
ronmental policy,  HCRA  commissioned  the 
survey  research  firm.  Market  Facts.  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  to  interview  1,000 
Americans  by  telephone.  This  issue  of  Risk 
in  Perspective  summaries  the  results  of  this 
survey,  which  we  believe  is  one  of  the  first  to 
measure  public  attitudes  about  risk  analysis. 

NUTS  AND  bolts 

The  survey  employed  a  random  digit-dial 
sampling  technique  to  obtain  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  households  in  the  United 
States.  The  interviews  were  conducted  over 
the  weekend  of  November  5-7.  1993. 

The  seven  statements  and  the  overall  nu- 
merical results  of  the  survey  are  displayed 
on  the  reverse  side  of  this  page. 
basic  results 

Like  most  previous  opinion  surveys. 
HCRA's  survey  found  public  attitudes  to  be 
broadly  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  more 
governmental  activity  to  protect  the  public 
from  pollution.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
current  Congressional  debate  are  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

1.  A  majority  of  respondents  supports  ele- 
vation of  EPA  to  Cabinet  status. 

2.  A  majority  of  respondents  agrees  with  a 
core  position  of  the  "environmental  equity" 
movement,  that  more  priority  should  be 
given  to  addressing  pollution  problems  that 
harm  low-income  and  minority  groups. 

3.  A  majority  of  respondents  agrees  that 
the  government  should  use  risk  analysis 
when  setting  priorities  for  environmental 
spending. 

4.  A  majority  of  respondents  believes  that 
the  EPA  should  Inform  the  public  of  the  ben- 
efits and  costs  of  environmental  regulations, 
a  key  provision  of  the  Johnston  Amendment. 

HCRA  was  surprised  about  the  breadth  of 
public  support  for  risk  analysis.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  Issue  with  the  most  public  consen- 
sus, the  repwrtlng  of  benefits  and  costs,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  major  source  of  contention  in 
the  congressional  debates  about  elevation  of 
EPA  to  Cabinet  status. 

qualifiers 

As  previous  surveys  have  indicated,  the  in- 
tensity with  which  the  public  holds  particu- 
lar viewpoints  on  environmental  policy  is 
not  always  great.  The  fraction  of  respond- 
ents who  held  a  viewpoint  "strongly"  was 
relatively  small  on  all  seven  statements. 
Many  respondents  probably  do  not  have  well- 
formulated  opinions  on  these  Issues.  This 
suggests  that  respondents  might  Indicate  a 
different  viewpoint  if  they  were  provided 
more  Information  about  these  Issues. 
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This  initial  public  opinioc  survey  provides 
useful  baseline  information  about  public  at- 
titudes toward  the  use  of  risk  analysis  in  en- 
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vlronmental  policy.  As  this  analytical  tool 
becomes  more  familiar  to  citizens  in  the  fu- 

HCRA'S  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  SURVEY 

1K=  1.000  Amtncans  in  rtpicscntitiw  sjniplej 


ture.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  wheth- 
er public  attitudes  change. 


In  percent 
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Some  may  say  from  this  administra- 
tion, and  in  fact,  in  the  hearing  that 
was  conducted  today  did,  that  we  can 
resolve  this  problem  with  an  executive 
order,  and  I  must  say  for  the  record 
that  my  very  astute  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Condit], 
asked  a  very  pointed  question  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  Dr. 
Lynn  Goldman.  He  asked  Dr.  Goldman: 
"Dr.  Goldman,  would  you  want  the  en- 
vironmental laws  of  this  Nation  adopt- 
ed and  enforced  by  executive  order?" 
Certainly  the  answer  was  no.  Certainly 
an  executive  order  is  a  very  small  reso- 
lution to  the  problem,  and  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  put  this  question  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  administration,  by  the 
bureaucrats  in  EPA.  But  in  no  way 
does  an  executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent supersede  law. 

I  must  say  that  the  Congress  has 
passed  many,  many  laws  dealing  with 
environmental  protection  and  environ- 
mental regulation,  and  that  is  part  of 
the  problem  here,  that  we  have  dozens 
and  dozens  of  laws.  This  is  just  a  list- 
ing that  I  have  here  of  several  dozen 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  related  to 
environmental  reform  and  regulation, 
and  many  of  these  are  well-inten- 
tioned, and  many  of  these  are  good  di- 
rectives by  the  Congress.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  we  are  choking,  this  country  is 
literally  choking  in  regulation,  and 
somewhere  we  must  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  look  at  all  of  these 
regulations,  we  prioritize  the  mission 
of  our  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  we  decide  what  is  the  cost, 
what  is  the  risk,  and  what  is  the  bene- 
fit. It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist 
to  figure  all  of  this  out. 

But  we  are  choking,  business  is  chok- 
ing, industry  is  choking,  agriculture  is 
choking.  The  taxpayers,  local  govern- 
ments, mayors.  Governors  are  all 
pleading  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
this  incredible  array  of  regulations  and 
laws  relating  to  our  environment  so  we 
do  not  head  off  in  a  direction  where  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  trying  to  ac- 
complish some  goal  that  makes  no 
sense,  that  has  no  benefit.  And  that  is 
the  question  that  we  want  debated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. That  is  the  question  that  all  of 


these  organizations,  almost  every  as- 
pect of  American  Government  and 
business  and  life  and  agriculture,  every 
activity  you  can  think  of,  neighbor- 
hoods are  pleading  with  this  Congress 
to  come  forth  and  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity. Do  not  hide  in  the  corner  of 
your  office.  Come  out  early  and  come 
out  and  vote  if  we  have  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  do  not  be  concerned  about 
whether  some  individual  in  high  places 
asks  you  to  vote  in  some  procedural 
fashion.  We  know  that  it  is  not  just  a 
procedural  matter  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
lives,  we  are  dealing  with  the  property, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  and  we  will  not  have  that 
many  opportunities  for  regulatory  re- 
form in  this  body.  Rarely  does  the 
Moon  and  the  stars  and  all  of  the  plan- 
ets get  in  the  constellation  so  that,  in 
fact,  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  elevating  a  department  to  a 
Cabinet  level. 

So  do  not  be  afraid  by  all  of  the 
king's  horses  and  king's  men  who  are 
coming  and  saying  this  is  just  a  proce- 
dural vote.  This  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity in  the  103d  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  you  will  get.  This  may 
be  the  only  opportunity  in  this  decade 
that  this  issue  will  ever  see  the  light  of 
day.  And  what  I  am  saying  here  is  that 
if  we  are  successful,  and  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  a  cost-risk-benefit 
amendment  in,  to  look  at  regulatory 
reform  with  one  small  agency  being 
lifted  to  a  Cabinet-level  agency,  one 
agency  that  the  inspector  general  of 
that  agency  has  said  its  law  is  out  of 
control,  it  has  lost  its  focus,  lost  its  di- 
rection, the  bureaucrats  are  running  it, 
it  is  fraught  with  fraud,  abuse,  mis- 
management, and  only  something  that 
will  refocus  that  agency  will  be  the  an- 
swer. So  I  am  asking  that  we  give  that 
regulatory  reform,  that  little  tiny 
measure.  We  are  not  changing  the 
whole  structure  of  Government,  we  are 
not  resolving  all  of  the  problems  of 
Government,  we  are  not  resolving  all  of 
the  problems  of  regulatory  reform.  But 
we  do,  in  this  Congress,  in  this  week,  in 
this  House  of  Representatives,  have  an 
opportunity  to  address  this  one  issue 
that  we  came  here  to  talk  about,  that 


the  people  sent  us  here  to  deal  with, 
which  is  reform,  not  to  hide,  not  to  be 
coerced  because  this  vote  is  a  proce- 
dural vote.  And  we  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  a  lot  of  the  time.  But  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  the 
cost  of  Government  and  regulation  at 
every  level  of  Government  in  one  good 
example  that  hopefully  we  could  dupli- 
cate for  the  other  agencies. 

I  had  one  Member,  and  I  will  not 
quote  his  name,  tell  me  that  the  EPA 
is  just  one  little  tiny  example,  that  it 
is  not  really  that  important,  "MICA, 
don't  get  bent  out  of  shape  about  it. 
There  is  more  waste,  and  fraud,  and 
abuse,  and  mismanagement,  and  need 
for  regulatory  reform  in  other  agen- 
cies." There  may  well  be. 
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But  I  am  saying  somewhere  we  have 
to  say  here,  this  is  where  we  start,  this 
is  where  we  give  some  opportunity, 
some  honest  response  to  the  American 
people  when  we  go  back  and  face  them 
eye  to  eye  and  say,  "Yes,  we  have  made 
one  small  step."  and  maybe  it  can  be  a 
model  that  we  can  make  this  Govern- 
ment work,  that  it  does  not  have  to 
work  like  a  monkey  farm,  that  it  can 
work  like  a  business,  that  it  can  have 
a  commonsense  approach  and  not  de- 
stroy and  choke  the  very  livelihood  of 
our  cities,  of  our  States,  of  our  busi- 
nesses, of  our  farms,  the  enterprise  and 
activities  that  have  made  this  a  great 
Nation. 

So,  all  I  am  saying  is,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues again  to  come  down  here  and 
vote  their  convictions.  Give  this  one 
little,  tiny  ray  of  hope,  just  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  then  we  can 
work  together.  We  should  have  the  ad- 
ministration, we  should  have  the  Ad- 
ministrator, we  should  have  the  con- 
ference committee  members  all  sit 
down  and  resolve  this  problem,  because 
the  American  people  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  and  the  du- 
tiful employees  of  the  House  who  have 
stayed  tonight  to  hear  this  plea  and 
this  special  order,  and  I  thank  you.  I 
feel  it  is  my  responsibility  as  one  small 
new  Member  to  make  one  small  im- 
provement in  this  body,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it.  I  thank  you  so  much 
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for  the  opportunity  to,  in  fact,  make 
that  presentation  before  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  EPA  examples,  as 
follows: 

EPA  Examples 

1.  Amaaingly,  the  EPA  is  not  required  to 
regulate  many  contaminants  that  actually 
occur  in  our  water  and  threaten  our  citizens; 
however,  EPA  is  required  to  regulate  83 
other  specific  chemical  contaminants  that 
Congress  wrote  into  the  law  in  1£>86  and  that 
MAY  OR  MAY  NOT  actually  occur  in  our 
water.  There  is  no  federal  standard  for 
Cryptosporidium,  the  disease  organism  that 
killed  40  i>eople  in  Milwaukee  and  drove  a 
million  Washington  area  residents  to  drink 
only  bottled  water  for  four  days. 

2.  EPA's  recent  regulatory  action  requiring 
onboard  refueling  controls  on  trucks  Is  one 
example  of  why  I  am  concerned  about  EPA's 
lack  of  risk  and  cost^beneflt  analysis.  In  this 
case,  the  American  Medical  Association  had 
written  to  Congress  and  said  that  any  health 
benefits  of  such  regulations  would  be  "incon- 
sequential," yet  apparently  a  major  part  of 
EPA's  Justification  for  the  regulation  was 
that  it  would  have  Important  health  bene- 
fits. It  appears  that  EPA's  assessment  of 
benefits  under  the  Executive  Order  in  this 
case  must  have  been  based  on  worst-case  risk 
assessment  and  tenuous  data  or  hypotheses, 
rather  than  the  "best  available  data."  The 
AMA  and  Inside  EPA  article  referring  to  this 
issue  are  attached.  (NOTE:  Cong.  Dingell  op- 
posed the  EPA  action  as  regulatory  over- 
kill.) 

3.  For  example,  in  1992  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
proposed  safety  standards  to  protect  workers 
from  hazardous  substances.  This  is  a  seem- 
ingly laudable  action.  But,  after  review  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
(OIRA)  concluded  that  the  proposed  stand- 
ards would  actually  cost  more  lives  than 
they  would  save.  OIRA  used  a  statistical 
proof  cited  as  evidence  by  the  D.C.  Circuit 
Court  that  one  premature  death  was  caused 
by  each  $7.5  million  increase  in  regulatory 
expenditures.  The  result:  8  to  14  more  deaths 
per  year  would  result  from  the  lowering  of 
overall  worker  welfare  through  pay  and  job 
losses  due  to  the  new  regulatory  burden, 
which  is  known  to  increase  mortality  rates. 

4.  For  instance,  a  ban  on  diethylstibestrol 
(DES)  cattlefeed  costs  an  estimated  $178  mil- 
lion to  aver  a  single  premature  death.  Al- 
though advocates  of  the  DES  ban  argue 
human  life  is  worth  any  price,  even  $178  mil- 
lion, they  miss  the  point.  It  is  an  Inescapable 
fact  that  alternative  activities,  which  could 
potentially  save  many  more  lives,  are  being 
forgone. 

5.  Likewise,  under  the  EPA's  hazardous 
waste  disposal  ban,  only  one  premature 
death  is  averted  for  each  $4.2  billion  of  costs 
incurred.  Alternatively,  these  resources 
could  be  used  to  keep  47,890  criminals  in  pris- 
on for  another  3'/4  years.  Since  criminals 
kept  in  jail  would  not  be  free  to  commit 
crimes,  the  number  of  charges  that  would 
otherwise  be  brought  against  these  criminals 
would  be  reduced  by:  22,680  for  violent 
crimes;  1,035  for  murders;  586  for  rapes;  1,191 
for  other  sexual  assaults;  658  for  kidnapping; 
and  7,711  for  robberies. 

6.  For  example,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
all  cities  with  more  than  100,000  people  are 
required  to  obtain  permits  for  all  storm  sew- 
ers that  discharge  rain  water.  This  require- 
ment is  expected  to  cost  billions  nationwide. 
In  addition,  the  estimated  capital  cost  to  en- 
sure safe  drinking  water  exceeds  $137  billion 


according  to  EPA.  Under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  every  water  system  in  the  nation 
is  required  to  monitor  for  DBCP.  the  herbi- 
cide used  on  pineapples,  which  are  grown 
only  in  Hawaii,  unless  a  specific  waiver  is  at- 
tained. The  waiver  is  expensive  and  difficult 
for  the  water  system,  and  expensive  again 
for  the  state,  which  has  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  waiver  application  and  tailor  its  pro- 
gram accordingly. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HASTINGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT)  for  today  until  March  1, 
1994,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  today  and 
February  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Talent,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  February  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Nussle.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  every  legislative  day  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

Mr.  Stearns,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CtOnzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  on  February  2  and  3. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

Mr.  KOPETSKL  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  2,  9,  23,  and  March  2, 
9.  16.  and  23. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  every  legislative  day  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Sabo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Fawell. 
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Mr.  Clinger. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Roukema  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ROEMER. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Berman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Stupak. 

Mr.  Bonior  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Ackerman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  BORSKi. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Klein. 
Mr.  Bryant. 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Crane. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  469.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Finance. 

S.  1070.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain  po- 
litically appointed  Federal  officers  may  not 
receive  cash  awards  for  a  certain  period  dur- 
ing a  Presidential  election  year,  to  prohibit 
cash  awards  to  Executive  Schedule  officers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1618.  An  act  to  estoblish  Tribal  Self-Gov- 
ernance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources. 
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S.  1624.  An  act  to  standardize  withdrawal 
options  for  Thrift  Savlngrs  Plan  participants, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1654.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections:  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  1761.  An  act  to  provide  early  out  author- 
ity for  Forest  Service  Employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1783.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Commemorative  Coin  Act  to  allow  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  coins  to  be  used  to 
renovate  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1784.  An  act  to  restore  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Tlingit  and  Halda  Indian  Tribes  of 
Alaska  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  list 
of  Indian  entities  recognized  and  eligible  to 
receive  Services  from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  February  2,  1994, 
at  2  p.m. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE,  MEMBERS.  RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER,  AND  DEL- 
EGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Commissioner,  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5  U.S.C. 
3331: 

"I.  AB,  do  solemny  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  103d  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  25: 

Vernon  J.  Ehlers,  Third  District, 
Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2465.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
vised request  for  emergency  fiscal  year  1994 


supplemental  appropriations  for  emergency 
expenses  related  to  the  January  17  earth- 
quake in  southern  California,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-204):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  the  Agency's  report 
entitled  "Alternative  Fuel  Vehicle  Training 
Program  at  West  Virginia  University":  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  the  Department's  Third  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  on  HUD's  Program  Eval- 
uation and  Monitoring  Activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Czech  Republic,  pur- 
suant to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-164.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  766,  S.O.  91-217,  Act  of  1994." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-165.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  In  Square  3788.  S.O.  91-202.  Act  of  1994." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2471.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-166,  "Cigarette  Sales 
Below  Cost  Act  of  1994,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-167,  "Closing  of  a  Portion 
of  R  Street,  SW.,  S.O.  90-229,  Act  of  1994," 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-168.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  2946.  S.O.  90-30.  Act  of  1994." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-169.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  484.  S.O.  90-272.  Act  of  1994." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233<c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2475.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-170.  "Fraser  Court  Des- 
ignation Act  of  1994,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-164,  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  5263,  S.O.  91-58,  Act  of  1994,' 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-172.  "Modified  Guaran- 
teed Contracts  Amendment  Act  of  1994."  pur- 
suant to  D.C.  Code,  section  1-233(0(1):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-173.  "Conveyance  of  En- 
gine Company  No.  24  Act  of  1994."  pursuant 
to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


2479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-180.  "Rental  Housing  Act 
of  1985  Freezing  Temperature  Temporary 
Amendment  Act  of  1994."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-181,  "Illegal  Dumping  En- 
forcement Act  of  1994,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-182.  "Broad  of  Real  Prop- 
erty Assessments  and  Appeals  Amendment 
Act  of  1994,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section 
l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "Analysis  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Water  and  Sewer  Utility  Administra- 
tion's Fiscal  Year  1992  (Revised)  Financial 
Plan."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  47- 
117(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  Final  Funding 
Priorities— Special  Studies  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  the  Agency's  report 
entitled  "Results  of  the  National  School 
Radon  Survey."  pursuant  to  section  307  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  those  Foreign  Military  Sales 
customers  with  approved  cash  flow  financing 
in  excess  of  $100  million  as  of  October  1.  1993. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and 
Acceptance  [LOA]  to  Sweden  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  94-16). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Department's  report  on 
PLO  compliance,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-246.  section  804(b)  (104  Stat.  78);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1993  report  on 
implementation  of  the  support  for  East  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  Act  [SEED]  Program, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-179.  section  704(c) 
(103  Stat.  1322);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2489.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  " 
on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  Iraq's  com- 
pliance with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Law  102-1.  section  3  (106  Stat. 
4)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-203);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  emergency  counternarcotics 
assistance  to  Colombia  up  to  a  total  of 
$7,000,000,  pursuant  to  section  506(b)(2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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2491.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  transmitting 
the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activities, 
as  well  as  its  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty for  the  period  October  1.  1992  through 
September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2873(a)(9);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Commission's  35th 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  pursuant  to 
24  U.S.C.  4275(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1993.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(b)(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  determination  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  make  a  proposed 
contract  award  to:  First,  the  Rappahannock 
Area  Development  Commission  [RAD(^]  to 
establish  a  pilot  telecommuting  center  in 
the  Fredericksburg.  VA.  area,  and  second, 
the  city  of  Hagerstown.  MD.  to  establish  a 
pilot  telecommuting  center  in  the  Hagers- 
town area,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  253(c)(7):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1993.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552B(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Elxecutive  Director, 
State  Justice  Institute,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers"  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  1993 
section  8  report  on  national  historic  and  nat- 
ural landmarlu  that  have  been  damaged  or 
to  which  damage  to  their  Integrity  is  antici- 
pated, pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  la-5<a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  allow 
removal  of  suits  against  the  United  States 
and  Its  agencies,  as  well  as  those  against 
Federal  officers,  and  to  allow  removal  of 
suits  against  Federal  agencies  and  officers 
that  are  brought  in  tribal  courts,  courts  of 
Indian  offenses,  and  local  courts  of  U.S.  ter- 
ritories and  possessions:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Panama  Canal  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  report,  including 
unaudited  financial  statements,  covering  the 


operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3722;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Department's  annual  report  on  manage- 
ment systems,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102- 
240.  section  1034(a)  (105  Stat.  1977);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  76th  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2440;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Department's  Federal 
Ek)ual  Opportunity  Recruitment  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3905(d)(2):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

2505.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  President 
has  exercised  the  national  Interest  waiver 
provision  of  section  539  of  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Export 
Financing  and  Related  Programs  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Jordan:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appro- 
priations. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Measuring  U.S.-Canada  Trade:  Shifting 
Trade  Winds  May  Threaten  Recent  Progress" 
(GAO/GGO-94-4);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  regarding  the  accessibility 
standards  issues,  revised,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed under  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
4151;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Education 
and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3759.  A  bill  making  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-415).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD: 
H.R.  3754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  to  allow  for  the  education  of  eli- 
gible adults;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DORNAN,  and  Mr.  BOEHNER): 
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H.R.  3755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  all  highway 
fuel  tax  revenues  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  that  for  a  temporary 
period  the  increased  deposits  will  be  used  for 
the  transportation  needs  of  areas  affected  by 
disasters,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COX: 
H.R.  3756.  A  bill  to  encourage  private  insur- 
ance against  earthquakes  by  making  earth- 
quake insurance  premiums  tax  deductible:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINGE  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Grandy. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
CosTELLO.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Emer- 
son.  Ms.   Danner.   Mr.   Leach.   Mr. 
Glickman,      Mr.      Bereuter.      Mr. 
Barrett  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
Mr.   Slattery,   Mr.   Manzulu),   Mr. 
Ewing.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
and  Ms.  Long: 
H.R.  3757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  Include  in  income  crop  insur- 
ance proceeds  and  disaster  payments  in  the 
year  of  the  disaster  or  In  the  following  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  3758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  reservists  called  to 
active  duty   for  certain   purposes  to  make 
penalty-free  withdrawals  from  certain  retire- 
ment plans  to  the  extent  of  lost  income 
while  on  active  duty;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  3759.  A  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; House  Calendar  No.  233.  House  Report 
No.  103-415. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Maloney.  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Kino.  Mr.  Nadler.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Ra- 
hall.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Archer.  Ms.  Lowey, 
Mr.  FiLNER.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  ViSCLOSKY,  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  applegate.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr.  SMnn 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Lipin- 
sKi.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart, 
Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr. 
GOODLING.  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  PRICE  of  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Traficant): 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1994.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October    1994    as    "National    Breast    Cancer 
Awareness   Month  ";   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  1.  1994.  as 
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"Working  Mothers'  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1994  as  "National  Black  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GREENWOOD: 

H.J.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  deslgiiating 

the    week    beginning    October    2,    1994,    as 

"Chemical  Dependency  Nurses  Week";  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mrs. 

MORELLA,  and  Mr.  Reed): 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  support  of 
efforts  to  provide  Justice  for  adult  survivors 
of  childhood  sexual  abuse;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  GREENWOOD  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3760)  for  the  relief  of  Kirsten  T.  Jorgensen; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Hoagland,  and  Mr. 

CONYERS. 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Diaz- 
Balart,  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 
H.R.  81:  Ms.  FURSE  and  Mr.  Engel. 
H.R.  125:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.    302:    Mr.    EwiNO.    Mr.    Mann.    Mr. 
PORTMAN,  Mr.  GiLCHREST,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 
H.R.  349:  Mr.  Saxton. 
H.R.  401:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.    417:    Mr.    Orton,    Mr.    MiNGE,    Mr. 
Ravenel,   Mr.   Pete  Geren   of  Texas,   Mr. 
Knollenberg,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  FOGUETTA,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Callahan, 
and  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia. 
H.R.  429:  Mr.  Canady. 
H.R.  431:  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.  493:  Mr.  MclNNis. 
H.R.  518:  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  662:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 
H.R.  790:  Mr.  KILDEE. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  CALLAHAN,  Mr.  Skelton.  and 
Mr.  Hancock. 
H.R.  831:  Mr.  POMBO. 

911:  Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Ms.  LONG. 
1007:  Mr.  Scott. 
1015:  Mr.  Blute  and  Mr.  Stark. 
1055:  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr, 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Minge. 
Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  and 


H.R 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R 

Tejeda,  Mr 
H.R.  1169: 


Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1296:  Ms.  Velazquez,  Mr.  Underwood, 
and  Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  1349:  Mr.  GRAMS,  Ms.  Schenk,  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Poshard,  and  Mr.  Mann. 


H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY,  and  Mr.  Ballenger, 

H.R.  1559:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1618:  Mr.  Hastings. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  1897:  Mr.  GiLMAN  and  Mr.  MURTHA. 

H.R.  1910:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Minge. 

H.R.  2059:  Mr.  MclNNlS. 

H.R.  2132:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  2147:  Mr.  Machtley,  Ms.  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  2346:  Mr.  Orton  and  Mr.  Scorr. 

H.R.  2360:  Mr.  GINGRICH  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  2543:  Ms.  Roybal-Allard  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2788:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2826:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  HiNCHEY,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  Talent,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Spence,  Ms.  Cantwell,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Bli- 
ley,  Mr.  ENGEL,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Doo- 
little,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Costello,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  2930:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr. 
Underwood. 

H.R.  2936:  Mr.  HUTTO. 

H.R.  2938:  Mr.  HUTTO. 

H.R.  2963:  Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Barlow. 

H.R.  3023:  Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr. 
Mr.   Stupak.   Mr.  Kopetski,   Mr. 
Louisiana,    Mr.    Johnston    of   Florida, 
DoRNAN,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Blute,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Kingston. 
Mr.  Dornan. 
Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Nadler. 
Mr.  Baker 


Solomon, 
Baker  of 

Mr. 

Mr. 


H.R.  3080: 
H.R.  3136: 
H.R.  3182: 
H.R.  3195: 
H.R.  3246: 


of 


Louisiana,   Mr. 
Sand- 


and 


of 


Boehlert,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr 
ers,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  3283:  Mr.  HlNCHEY. 

H.R.  3288:  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Zeliff, 
Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.    3293:    Mr.    COBLE,    Mr.    JOHNSTON 
Florida,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  3309:  Mr.  KREIDLER. 

H.R.  3320:  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  ROYCE,  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  WISE,  Mr.  CONDIT.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Tejeda. 

H.R.  3360:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Ms.  Slaughter,  and  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo. 

H.R.  3363:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3372:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  mcCurdy,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Ms.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Lan- 
TOS,  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Her- 
man, Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr. 
Manzullo. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  RUNNING,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr. 
Kopetski,    Mr.    Baker    of   California,    Mr. 


iNHOFE,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr. 
Manzullo,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
McKeon,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  3417:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  INSLEE,  Mr.  Boehner,  and  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3424:  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Klink,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mr.  mcHale. 

H.R.  3458:  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

H.R.  3470:  Mr.  ROYCE  and  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  3482:  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  3490:  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Slattery,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  3513:  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  SWETT,  and 
Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  3527:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Coppersmith, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  3533:  Mr.  Dickey. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Quillen.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Olver.  and  Mr.  Minge. 

H.R.  3564:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3570:  Mr.  ZiMMER. 

H.R.  3573:  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  3622:  Mr.  Rohrabacher  and  Mr.  Doo- 
little. 

H.R.  3663:  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Ms. 
Slaughter,  and  Ms.  Velazquez. 

H.R.  3727:  Mr.  STEARNS,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  and  Mr. 
Knollenberg. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  Quillen,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr  Abercrombie.  and 
Mr.  Farr. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Pas- 
tor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Filner  and  Mr. 
Kreidler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166;  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
TORRES.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Deutsch, 
and  Mr.  Klein. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Klein,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Maloney, 
and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.  Res.  255:  Ms.  FURSE,  Mr.  QuiNN,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Inglis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr. 
Bunning,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.  Res.  330:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2874:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  11  by  Mr.  RAMSTAD  on  House 
Resolution  247:  Thomas  W.  Ewlng  and  Doug 
Bereuter. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Harlan 
Mathews,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Janiiary  25, 1994) 

Mr.  MATHEWS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Mighty  God.  help  us  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord. 

"Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the 
Lord  thy  God  *  *  *  Lest  when  thou 
hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built 
goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein;  And 
when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  mul- 
tiply, and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is 
multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is 
multiplied;  Then  thine  heart  be  lifted 
up,  and  thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God 

*  *  *  And  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  My 
power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand  hath 
gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  it  is  he 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth 

*  *  *  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all 
forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
after  other  gods  *  *  *  As  the  nations 
which  the  Lord  destroyeth  before  your 
face,  so  shall  ye  perish  *  *  *" — Deu- 
teronomy 8:11-14;  17-20. 

Sovereign  Lord,  help  us  hear  this 
sober  warning  from  Moses,  the  law- 
giver, and  the  words  of  George  Mason, 
speaking  at  the  Continental  Congress: 
"Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty 
tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of 
heaven  upon  a  country.  As  nations  can- 
not be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the 
next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an 
inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
Providence  punishes  national  sins  by 
national  calamities." 

Help  us  to  hear  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  1. 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  stated  by  the  Chair,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
which  will  last  until  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  a  pending  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate, 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill. 

Under  an  agreement  reached  last 
Thursday  evening,  all  first-degree 
amendments  to  be  in  order  must  first 
be  listed  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  printed  at  pages  2  and  3  of 
yesterday's  calendar  and,  second,  those 
amendments  must  be  offered  by  6  p.m. 
today. 

As  I  stated  when  we  entered  the 
agreement  last  Thursday,  the  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  entered  with  the 
intention  and  understanding  that  we 
would  complete  action  on  this  bill 
today.  So  those  Senators  who  have 
amendments  on  the  list  and  wish  to 
offer  them  should  do  so  during  the  day 
today  prior  to  6  p.m.  I  want  to  thank 
the  managers  for  their  efforts  on  both 
Friday  and  yesterday  and  encourage  all 
Senators  to  be  available  for  rollcall 
votes  throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
evening  today. 

Under  an  order  entered  last  year,  as 
soon  as  we  finish  this  bill,  we  will  turn 
to  consideration  of  S.  1150,  the  edu- 
cation bill,  on  which  I  hope  we  can 
have  prompt  action. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. I  yield  the  floor. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


A  CONTINGENT  WORK  FORCE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  often  referred  to  as 
"the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body."  I  think  most  Senators  are  fairly 
well  informed  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  but  sometimes  we  just  miss 
the  boat. 

What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  business  trend  most  Senators  know 
nothing  about  that  affects  34  million 
workers,  more  than  one-quarter  of  our 
work  force?  What  if  I  told  you  that  this 
trend  leaves  these  workers  with  sub- 
stantially lower  wages,  no  health  or 
pension  benefits,  little  job  security, 
and  few  legal  protections?  And  what  if 
I  told  you  that  this  trend  has  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  our  productivity, 
our  standard  of  living  and  our  competi- 
tiveness as  well? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  all  Americans  want  to 
know  more  about  this  issue  and  that  is 
why  I  am  here  today. 

The  problem  I  have  described  is  a  re- 
ality and  it  involves  the  growth  of  the 
contingent  work  force.  It  includes  mil- 
lions of  part-time  and  temporary  work- 
ers, leased  employees  and  independent 
contractors.  Let  me  give  an  example  of 
this  phenomenon. 

When  President  Clinton  took  office  1 
year  ago,  he  told  the  Nation  that  to 
improve  our  competitiveness,  we  must 
invest  more  in  our  own  people,  in  their 
jobs,  in  their  future.  Twelve  days  later, 
the  Bank  of  America  announced  plans 
to  fire  thousands  of  full-time  bank  tell- 
ers and  rehire  them  as  part-time  work- 
ers. The  company's  action  was  not 
driven  by  economic  necessity.  In  fact. 
Bank  of  America  had  just  earned  a 
record  $1.5  billion  in  profits  for  1992. 
But  the  company  slashed  the  hours  of 
thousands  of  loyal  workers,  cut  their 
paychecks  in  half,  terminated  their 
health,  pension,  and  vacation  benefits. 
So  much  for  investing  in  our  work 
force.  Thank  you.  Bank  of  America. 

But  they  are  not  alone.  This  heart- 
less and  cruel  action  was  symbolic  of  a 
much  larger  trend.  Many  U.S.  busi- 
nesses have  been  hiring  part-time,  tem- 
porary, and  other  contingent  workers 
to  replace  full-time  workers  as  part  of 
a  restructuring  effort  aimed  at  cutting 
labor  and  health  care  costs. 

As  this  chart  shows,  for  example,  the 
temporary  health  industry  has  grown 
three  times  faster  than  the  work  force 
as  a  whole  over  the  past  decade.  Look 
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at  the  difference.  One  has  been  almost 
a  straight  line  with  a  slight  increase 
and  the  other  has  gone  up  at  a  mete- 
oric rate.  Some  predict  the  contingent 
workers  will  outnumber  full-time 
workers  by  the  end  of  this  century.  But 
even  today,  the  largest  U.S.  employer 
is  not  General  Motors,  it  is  not  IBM,  it 
is  not  Ford,  it  is  Manpower,  Inc.,  a 
temporary  service  firm  that  employs 
over  half  a  million  people  each  year. 
Time  magazine  has  concluded  that  the 
growth  of  the  contingent  work  force  is 
the  most  important  trend  in  business 
today  and  that  it  is  fundamentally 
changing  the  relationship  between 
Americans  and  their  jobs. 

Many  Americans,  including  many  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  unaware  of  the  effects 
of  this  insidious  trend.  But  look  closely 
and  you  will  realize  that  its  implica- 
tions are  staggering.  Companies  like 
Bank  of  America  are  cutting  much 
more  than  just  wages  and  benefits. 
They  are  cutting  job  security.  They  are 
cutting  worker  training.  They  are  cut- 
ting opportunities  for  advancement.  In 
short,  they  are  cutting  the  heart  out  of 
the  American  work  force.  True,  some 
workers  want  temporary  or  part-time 
assignments  because  of  other  commit- 
ments or  because  they  need  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  full-time  job.  But  over  1  mil- 
lion full-time  workers  are  losing  their 
jobs  each  year,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  white-collar  workers  at  pre- 
viously stable  firms  like  IBM  and  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble.  And  a  growing  number 
of  these  workers  cannot  find  new  full- 
time  employment. 

This  problem  is  not  going  away.  It  is 
insidious.  It  continues  to  grow.  The 
fact  is  most  Americans  know  little 
about  it.  and  certainly  Members  of 
Congress  have  given  it  little  heed. 

Workers  find  themselves  stuck  in  a 
holding  pattern,  typically  without  fair 
wages,  without  benefits,  without  hope 
for  advancement.  Take  part-time 
workers  as  an  example.  As  the  chart 
shows,  part-time  workers  earn,  on  av- 
erage, 62  cents  for  every  dollar  earned 
by  full-time  workers,  leaving  many  of 
their  families  below  the  poverty  line; 
65  percent  of  full-time  workers  have 
employer-provided  health  care  benefits 
as  compared  to  only  15  percent  of  part- 
time  workers.  Nearly  half  of  all  full- 
time  workers  get  pension  benefits  from 
their  employers  as  compared  to  only  10 
percent  of  part-time  workers. 

These  are  not  just  numbers.  These 
are  real  people.  These  are  your  neigh- 
bors, your  friends,  people  your  children 
know,  with  whom  they  go  to  school, 
people  like  Hilary  Atkin,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  lost  her  full-time  job  in  1990 
and  ever  since  has  been  working  at 
temporary  jobs,  living  in  a  trailer  and 
going  without  health  insurance;  like 
Sheldon  Joseph,  a  Chicago  advertising 
executive  who  was  laid  off  and  is  now  a 
temporary  worker  at  a  community  cen- 
ter; like  Abraham  Keels,  of  Cincinnati, 


who  had  worked  for  General  Electric 
for  15  years  when  the  company  laid  him 
off  and  rehired  him  as  an  independent 
contractor  with  no  benefits;  like  Mary 
Meyers,  who  lost  her  job  at  IBM  after 
21  years  and  now  she  earns  $7  an  hour 
at  a  Wal-Mart  store  in  Fishkill,  NY; 
like  Mary  Rockymore,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  works  two  part-time  jobs  as  a  bak- 
ery clerk  and  a  medical  secretary,  but 
she  has  no  health  insurance  for  her 
children  notwithstanding  her  two  jobs. 

These  workers  want  full-time  jobs. 
The  American  economic  system  de- 
mands it.  The  viability  of  the  capital- 
ist system  requires  it.  But  they  cannot 
find  those  jobs.  They  are  struggling. 
They  are  decent  people  trying  to  make 
ends  meet.  Many  of  them  actually  have 
to  turn  to  their  Government  for  help. 
But  the  sad  truth  is  that,  like  cor- 
porate America,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  turned  its  back  on  these 
workers. 

For  example,  millions  of  contingent 
workers  find  themselves  excluded  from 
workers'  comp  when  they  are  injured 
on  the  job.  In  addition,  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  ma- 
jority of  States  exclude  independent 
contractors  and  part-time  workers 
from  their  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  which  are  funded  in  part  by 
Congress.  And  millions  of  working 
Americans  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tections of  Federal  employment  laws 
like  OSHA,  civil  rights,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  our  minimum 
wage  laws.  • 

The  recently  enacted  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act,  for  example,  only 
covers  workers  who  are  employed  25  or 
more  hours  per  week  for  at  least  a 
year.  It  is  no  accident  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  American  workers  are 
excluded  from  these  basic  protections. 
American  employers  are  devising  new 
strategies  to  allow  them  to  hire  work- 
ers without  having  to  worry  about 
complying  with  these  laws.  American 
workers  fought  long  and  hard  for  these 
Federal  rights,  but  if  this  trend  contin- 
ues, we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
before  these  statutes  were  enacted. 

We  are  not  talking  just  about  the 
problems  of  the  individuals  who  are 
laid  off  from  permanent,  regular,  full- 
time  jobs  and  become  part-time  work- 
ers. We  are  talking  about  the  viability 
of  the  capitalistic  system  as  we  know 
it.  We  are  talking  about  the  strength  of 
our  economy.  We  are  talking  about  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  part-time 
workers  are  going  to  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  automobiles  that  are 
coming  off  the  line  or  the  new  appli- 
ances that  are  being  manufactured. 
The  Federal  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  become  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  the  case  of  James  Hudson  illus- 
trates. You  may  remember  him.  He  was 
written  up  in  the  Washington  Post  in  a 
very  large  story.  Hudson  died  of  a 
heart  attack   last  year  shortly   after 


completing  a  16-hour  cleanup  shift  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  after  the  July  4 
Independence  Day  celebration.  He  had 
held  his  temporary  job  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  no  pen- 
sion or  life  Insurance  benefits  for  8 
years. 

After  a  public  outcry.  Congress  acted 
to  help  Hudson's  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren. But  that  is  just  the  family  of 
James  Hudson.  There  are  many  other 
James  Hudsons— more  than  1,000  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  who  have 
held  temporary  assignments  for  over  2 
years  and  more  than  450,000  Federal 
workers  employed  in  temporary  and 
part-time  positions  overall. 

I  hope  this  short  speech  that  I  am 
making  in  this  Chamber  will  alert 
those  who  are  the  heads  of  these  var- 
ious Government  agencies  to  take  a 
look  at  the  propriety  of  their  continu- 
ing to  employ  people  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  deny  people  the  benefits  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  as  full- 
time  employees. 

If  the  Federal  Government  treats 
workers  like  disposable  assets,  how  can 
we  expect  business  to  act  any  dif- 
ferently? Ultimately,  this  trend  poses  a 
substantial  risk  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  as  a  whole.  Henry  Ford  recog- 
nized that  he  had  to  pay  his  workers 
enough  so  they  could  buy  his  cars,  but 
today,  as  millions  of  workers  find 
themselves  relegated  to  the  contingent 
work  force,  their  earnings  will  be 
slashed  and  their  benefits  eliminated. 
These  workers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
purchase  the  very  products  they  are 
making,  to  buy  a  car  or  afford  a  mort- 
gage or  to  contribute  much  to  the 
economy.  It  is  a  simple  truth:  Dispos- 
able workers  have  no  disposable  in- 
come. 

In  addition,  when  companies  replace 
full-time  employees  with  disposable 
workers  to  cut  labor  costs,  these  costs 
do  not  simply  disappear;  they  are  borne 
by  workers  and  by  taxpayers.  That  is 
why  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion is  worried  that  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues, we  will  create  a  permanent 
underclass  dependent  on  Government 
programs.  The  more  contingent  our 
work  force  becomes,  the  more  depend- 
ent workers  will  be  on  Government 
programs  for  income  assistance,  health 
care,  and  retirement  income. 

We  need  a  high  wage,  high  productiv- 
ity strategy  to  ensure  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness into  the  next  century.  But 
that  strategy  cannot  succeed  without 
long-term  investment  in  workers' 
skills.  We  must,  as  Labor  Secretary 
Robert  Reich  has  stated,  treat  our 
work  force  as  our  most  precious  asset. 
The  increasing  use  of  contingent  labor 
is  a  central  feature  of  a  low-wage  strat- 
egy, and  it  takes  us  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  devalues  workers  and  breaks 
the  work  bonds  that  have  traditionally 
linked  workers  and  employers,  a  criti- 
cal component  of  a  high-productivity 
workplace.  As  British  author  Charles 
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Handy  said,  if  you  treat  people  as  cas- 
ual labor,  they  will  respond  casually. 

I  intend  to  sound  the  alarm  on  this 
issue.  On  February  8,  next  Tuesday,  I 
will  be  chairing  a  labor  subcommittee 
conference  on  the  contingent  work 
force.  Participants  will  include  Sec- 
retary Reich,  corporations  such  as 
AT&T,  Hewlett  Packard,  and  contin- 
gent workers.  I  intend  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  through  vol- 
untary cooperative  initiatives  and  en- 
forcement of  new  laws  and  new  legisla- 
tion to  protect  contingent  workers.  In 
light  of  this  trend  we  may  need  to 
rethink  many  of  our  traditional  as- 
sumptions about  work,  training,  pen- 
sions, unemployment  insurance,  and  a 
host  of  other  issues. 

Normally  our  committee  structure  is 
such  that,  when  a  committee  meets, 
only  members  of  the  committee, 
whether  it  is  a  subcommittee  or  full 
committee,  are  permitted  to  partici- 
pate. I  invite  all  of  my  colleagrues  to 
participate.  It  will  be  a  conference  in 
which  you  are  entitled  to  participate 
and  ask  questions  and  act  as  if  you  are 
a  full  member  of  the  committee  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
certain.  This  insidious  trend  is  tearing 
at  the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation,  and 
I  do  not  think  anybody  is  paying  atten- 
tion. 

Unless  we  start  to  pay  attention,  it 
will  turn  this  land  of  opportunity  into 
a  burial  ground  for  the  American 
dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  is  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  NEED  TO  RETAIN  THE  ANTI- 
GANG  PROVISION  OF  THE  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  time  for  President  Clin- 
ton to  call  on  the  Congress  to  pass  cer- 
tain key  provisions  that  are  currently 
a  part  of  the  Senate  crime  bill  and  that 
he  has  not  yet  addressed.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  this  crime  bill  follow  the 
pattern  of  last  Congress'  crime  bill 
conference  where,  over  the  objection  of 
several  conferees,  a  majority  of  con- 
ferees adopted  the  softest,  most  liberal 
provisions  passed  by  either  body  on  a 
range  of  criminal  issues.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  without  President  Clin- 
ton's strong,  specific  support  and  lead- 
ership on  several  worthy,  tough-on- 
crime  provisions,  they  will  be  jetti- 
soned in  conference  or  significantly 
weakened. 

One  such  provision  is  the  Dole-Hatch- 
Brown  gangs  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  60  to  38.  The  Senate 
was  responding  to  the  epidemic  of  gang 


violence  which  is  gripping  our  Nation's 
lorban  and  rural  areas.  Our  Nation's 
heartland  is  witnessing  an  unprece- 
dented growth  in  gang  violence — a 
scourge  known  all  too  well  to  cities 
like  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City. 

Once  thought  to  only  be  a  problem  of 
our  Nation's  largest  cities,  gangs  have 
invaded  cities  like  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 
The  problem  of  gang  violence  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  my 
State.  According  to  the  Salt  Lake  Area 
Gang  Project,  a  multijurisdictional 
task  force  created  in  1989  to  fight  gang 
crime  in  the  Salt  Lake  area,  there  are 
at  least  215  identified  gangs  in  our  re- 
gion with  over  1,700  members.  Juvenile 
involvement  in  Utah's  gangs  is  sub- 
stantial, accounting  for  34  percent  of 
gang  membership.  Members  are  usually 
from  15  to  22  years  of  age. 

The  young  people  of  our  cities  need 
to  be  steered  away  from  gang  involve- 
ment. As  well,  law  enforcement  needs 
tools  to  intervene  early  in  the  lives  of 
these  troubled  minors.  Gang  interven- 
tion efforts  are  critical  to  the  Salt 
Lake  valley,  the  entire  State  of  Utah, 
and  every  State  of  the  union.  Federal 
involvement  is  also  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently control  gang  violence.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  ensure  that  the  Senate 
antigang  title  of  the  crime  bill  is  not 
weakened  in  conference. 

The  Senate  crime  bill  ensures  contin- 
ued funding  for  antigang  intervention 
projects.  It  also  includes  a  provision 
providing  for  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  help  combat  gang  vi- 
olence. This  amendment  makes  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  engage  in  gang-re- 
lated crime  and  subjects  gang  members 
to  tough  mandatory  minimum  pen- 
alties. For  example,  gang  members  who 
recruit  others  into  criminal  gangs  or 
engage  in  criminal  conduct  shall  be 
subject  to  a  mandatory  minimum  pen- 
alty of  5  years  imprisonment.  If  a  gang 
offense  involved  attempted  murder,  the 
perpetrator  faces  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum 20  years  imprisonment  and,  if 
there  is  a  murder,  the  gang  member 
faces  a  possible  death  sentence.  As 
well,  our  amendment  makes  it  a  RICO 
predicate  [Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations],  punishable 
with  up  to  20  years  imprisonment,  to 
involve  juveniles  in  criminal  enter- 
prises. That  is,  criminal  gang  leaders 
who  use  juveniles  in  criminal  enter- 
prises for  financial  gain  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  as  organized 
crime  leaders. 

The  Senate  crime  bill  also  provides 
for  adult  prosecution  of  serious  juve- 
nile offenders.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Moseley-Braun  and  me  re- 
quires adult  prosecution  of  teenagers 
who  use  a  firearm  to  commit  a  crime. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
$100  million  for  additional  Federal 
prosecutors   who   will   be   assigned   to 


fight  gang  violence.  These  additional 
prosecutors  will  make  implementation 
of  this  gang  measure  a  reality  by  en- 
suring that  additional  prosecutors  will 
be  assigned  to  cities  where  most  need- 
ed. 

Finally,  the  Senate  crime  bill  pro- 
vides $150  million  for  grant  programs 
to  assist  in  prevention  and  enforce- 
ment programs  aimed  at  fighting  juve- 
nile gangs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  aspect  of  the  crime  bill  will  be 
gutted  in  conference,  particularly  the 
part  that  makes  gang  offenses  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  This  aspect  of  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Now  we 
learn  that  some  Members  of  the  other 
body  object  to  this  provision. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Senate  gang 
provisions  argue  that  this  amendment 
unnecessarily  federalizes  matters  that 
are  better  left  to  the  States.  Yet.  I  can 
think  of  no  area  where  there  is  a  great- 
er Federal  interest  than  in  assisting 
the  States  in  the  prosecution  and  in- 
carceration of  violent  offenders.  This  is 
especially  true  given  that  much  of  the 
drugs  and  firearms  used  by  gangs  in 
States  like  Utah  cross  State  lines. 

The  first  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment is  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  true  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment now  handle  over  95  percent  of 
the  criminal  cases  filed  each  year.  The 
Senate  crime  bill  recognizes  this  fact 
by  proposing  a  significant  increase  in 
financial  assistance  to  States  to  hire 
additional  police,  build  more  prisons 
and  jails,  and  make  schools  safer.  I 
submit,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  assisting  the  States 
fight  against  violent  crime  must  be 
measured  by  more  than  just  dollars. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  a  result 
of  the  Controlled  Substance  Act,  has 
jurisdiction  over  virtually  all  drug 
trafficking,  manufacturing,  and  dis- 
tribution offenses.  Yet,  most  drug 
cases  are  still  prosecuted  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  This  is  because  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
worked  in  a  coordinated  manner  with 
local  officials  so  that  the  United 
States'  resources  can  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively. 

The  Dole-Hatch-Brown  antigang 
amendment  does  not  transfer  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  gang  offenses 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Rather,  it  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  the  States  in 
their  ongoing  effort  to  fight  gang  vio- 
lence. This  amendment  does  not  relieve 
the  States  of  any  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  gangs  or  other  violent 
crime.  It  simply  permits  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

I  fear  that,  without  the  President's 
strong  support  for  this  provision,  the 
conferees  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  both  bodies  will  gut  this  provi- 
sion. Absent  the  President's  leadership, 
I  fear  the  conference  will  pass  a  sham 


Federal  antigang  initiative.  The  origi- 
nal crime  bill  supported  by  President 
Clinton  contained  a  weak  provision.  It 
appeared  to  make  gang  offenses  a  Fed- 
eral crime  but  was  too  narrow  to  be  of 
any  practical  use  to  prosecutors.  In 
fact,  in  order  for  a  gang  offender  to  be 
prosecuted  under  their  proposal,  he  or 
she  must  have  committed  a  Federal 
crime  and  have  had  a  prior  felony 
criminal  conviction  for  drug  traffick- 
ing or  a  crime  of  violence. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Federal 
judges  are  opposed  to  the  increased 
trend  toward  federalizing  crimes.  Yet, 
claims  that  criminal  cases  are  taking 
up  a  disproportionate  amount  of  Fed- 
eral filings  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  According  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  U.S.  Courts,  the  criminal 
caseload  per  judge  is  nearly  50  percent 
below  that  of  1972.  The  number  of 
criminal  cases  reached  a  40-year  peak 
in  1972  and,  despite  all  of  the  cries  from 
the  defense  bar,  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  filed  in  1992  was  actually  14  per- 
cent below  the  1972  figures.  There  were 
fewer  criminal  cases  in  Federal  courts 
in  1992  than  there  were  in  1972  even 
though  the  number  of  authorized 
judges  is  now  62  percent  higher  than  in 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  is  clear.  If 
the  President  truly  wants  to  provide 
the  States  the  assistance  they  need  in 
fighting  gang  violence,  both  financial 
support  and  jurisdictional  support, 
then  he  should  voice  his  support  for  the 
Dole-Hatch-Brown  antigang  amend- 
ment to  the  crime  bill. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSEHOLD  SUR- 
VEY OF  DRUG  USE  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EGY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
February  1,  the  statutory  deadline  for 
the  administration's  drug  strategy.  It 
is  now  1  year  late.  The  results  of  the 
just-released  Monitoring  the  Future 
Survey,  which  tracks  drug  use  among 
high  school  students,  are  a  warning  of 
the  dangers  we  face  from  the  Clinton 
administration's  continuing  drift  in 
drug  policy.  The  survey  confirms  that 
the  ground  we  gained  in  the  drug  war 
under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  According  to  the 
survey,  use  of  drugs  among  high  school 
students  is  increasing  alarmingly,  and 
attitudes  about  drug  use  are  relaxing. 
The  survey  shows  significant  increases 
in  the  overall  use  of  all  kinds  of  drugs, 
in  use  of  marijuana,  of  inhalants,  and 
LSD.  LSD  use  is  nearing  the  levels  of 
use  of  the  peak  years  of  the  1970s.  We 
need  strong  leadership  from  the  admin- 
istration to  successfully  waige  the  war 
on  drugs.  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
let  any  more  of  this  generation  of 
youngsters  slide  into  the  horror  and 
chaos  of  drug-induced  debilitation  and 
drug-fueled  violence  and  crime. 

So  I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
do  more  in  this  effort,  and  I  am  looking 


forward  to  their  antidrug  abuse  policy 
that  should  be  out  as  of  today. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  DOLE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Dole  amendment  to  re- 
form the  United  Nations.  This  amend- 
ment, the  Peace  Powers  Act,  would  re- 
form requirements  that  U.S.  troops 
serve  under  the  foreign  command  when 
they  are  participating  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping armies. 

The  amendment  also  provides  several 
other  ways  to  define  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations,  but  I  also 
introduced  an  amendment  here  on  the 
floor  that  would  require  the  United  Na- 
tions to  get  an  Inspector  General  to 
clean  up  some  of  the  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

Recently.  "60  Minutes  "  and  several 
other  national  news  articles  carried 
stories  about  how  the  United  Nations 
cannot  deliver  food  and  medicine  in 
many  Third  World  countries.  The  rea- 
son the  United  Nations  cannot  deliver 
the  food  and  medicine  is  because  it  is 
stolen,  sometimes  by  United  Nations 
employees.  That  is  disgraceful.  Even 
more  disgraceful  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  an  independent  in- 
spector general;  there  is  no  way  of  ei- 
ther firing  these  people  or  prosecuting 
them. 

American  taxpayer  dollars  go  to  the 
United  Nations  and  constituents  expect 
us  to  account  for  our  contributions.  We 
all  want  to  support  the  United  Nations. 
Senator  Dole's  amendment  goes  even 
further.  It  takes  a  broad  foreign  policy 
look  at  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
This  legislation  is  a  needed  thing.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  and  have  worked  on  simi- 
lar amendments  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  insist  that 
the  United  Nations  reform  itself,  that 
we  clearly  define  our  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  we  move 
forward.  This  country  pays  about  26 
percent  of  the  basic  assessment  at  the 
United  Nations  and  about  a  third,  or 
31.7  percent,  of  the  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments; when  you  include  all  of  the 
other  assessments,  we  pay — in  some 
people's  view  it  amounts  to  about  35 


percent.  That  is  one  country— the  Unit- 
ed States.  Our  rich  European  allies  and 
Japan  do  not  share  that  burden  equal- 
ly. 

The  way  the  assessment  is  calculated 
is  not  fair  to  the  United  States.  I  was 
pleased  that  when  President  Clinton 
spoke  to  the  United  Nations,  he  said 
that  the  United  Nations  needed  an  in- 
spector general;  he  also  raised  the  issue 
of  assessments.  I  am  glad  he  has  em- 
braced those  ideas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  support- 
ing the  Dole  amendment  very  strongly. 
The  other  day,  this  Senate  passed  a 
binding  amendment  that  I  offered  that 
would  require  that  we  withhold  10  per- 
cent of  our  dues  to  the  United  Nations 
in  1994,  and  20  percent  in  1995,  unless 
they  create  an  independent  inspector 
general,  and  unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  certify  that  in  his 
judgment  it  is  an  independent  inspec- 
tor general  who  is  making  real  reforms 
and  investigating  the  waste  and  fraud 
that  has  been  taking  place. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  medical  sup- 
plies go  to  a  country  in  Africa  and  are 
put  in  a  warehouse,  the  next  day  it  is 
reported  that  they  have  all  been  stolen, 
and  then  the  next  day  they  are  all  for 
sale  on  the  black  market.  It  is  a  sad 
circumstance  when  the  United  Nations 
cannot  dispense  food  without  having  it 
stolen  and  resold.  It  is  also  a  sad  thing 
that  in  Yugoslavia,  where  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  needed  des- 
perately, that  the  United  Nations  finds 
its  materials  disappear  and  the  next 
day  they  appear  for  sale  on  the  black 
market.  Incidents  like  that  show  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  good  management, 
that  there  is  corruption,  and  it  shows 
the  American  taxpayers  that  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  being  wast- 
ed. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dole 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
COLMAN  BARRY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  of 
Father  Colman  Barry,  former  president 
of  St.  John's  University  in  Collegevllle, 
MN.  who  passed  from  this  life  on  Janu- 
ary 7. 

Father  Colman  was  President  of  St. 
John's  University,  my  alma  mater, 
from  1964  to  1971.  At  that  time,  St. 
John's  Abbey  and  University  was  the 
largest  Benedictine  community  in  the 
world.  Father  Colman  brought  to  that 
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leadership  responsibility  a  vision  and 
creativity  that  he  has  enhanced  the 
lives  of  everyone  in  Minnesota,  and  ini- 
tiated grreater  understanding  among 
people  of  all  faiths. 

Father  Colman  Barry  was  a  historian 
who  illuminated  the  past  so  we  could 
have  a  better  vision  of  the  future.  His 
ministry  was  education,  and  he  used 
the  gifts  he  brought  to  his  ministry  to 
enlighten  hearts  and  minds.  He  was  an 
initiator,  an  inspirer  of  ideas,  and  a 
host  who  brought  people  together  to 
understand  and  celebrate  each  other's 
diversity  as  well  as  our  similarities. 

During  his  years  as  president  of  St. 
John's,  the  Center  for  Ecumenical  and 
Cultural  Research,  a  residential  center 
for  religious  and  social  study,  was 
founded.  Today,  that  center  brings  to- 
gether people  of  all  faiths. 

Father  Colman  created  the  Hill  Mo- 
nastic Manuscript  Library,  which  holds 
a  microfilm  collection  of  the  rich  and 
treasured  monastic  manuscripts  from 
around  the  world.  The  library  grew  out 
of  his  belief  that  St.  John's  could  bring 
treasures  of  antiquity  to  enlighten  the 
minds  and  lives  of  people  far  beyond 
our  time. 

And  Father  Colman's  vision  and  com- 
mitment to  the  arts  and  culture  led 
him  to  cofound  Minnesota  Public 
Radio.  MPR  has  created  a  sense  of 
community  statewide  as  it  broadcasts 
news,  information,  public  affairs,  world 
events,  classical  music,  and  "The  Prai- 
rie Home  Companion"  across  its  23  sta- 
tions. 

Father  Colman  had  faith  that  ideas 
will  live  longer  than  the  mortals  who 
initiate  them.  It  is  part  of  the  Bene- 
dictine tradition  of  nurturing  ideas  and 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  Father  Colman  was 
also  my  teacher,  my  mentor,  and  my 
friend.  He  gruided  me  through  American 
history  and  church  history.  He  pre- 
pared me  for  a  life  in  which  today  and 
tomorrow  need  not  be  addressed  with- 
out the  guidance  of  yesterday. 

Father  Colman  blessed  my  first  mar- 
riage and  was  there  for  my  wife's  bur- 
ial service — while  students  engaged  in 
1970  protests  occupied  his  presidential 
office.  He  counseled  me  on  my  political 
opportunities  and  helped  put  adversity 
in  perspective.  Father  Colman  always 
lifted  me  up  with  his  "don't  you 
think?"  or  his  "imagine  that" — par- 
ticularly good  for  a  politician. 

Just  4  days  before  his  death.  Father 
Colman's  updated  edition  of  "Worship 
and  Work,  "  the  history  of  St.  John's, 
came  off  the  press.  It  was  like  a  final 
gift  from  Father  Colman,  one  that  we 
can  hold  in  our  hands — and  one  that 
will  remind  us  of  the  great  positive  in- 
fluence St.  John's  has  had  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  who  learned  there. 

Mr.  President,  Father  Colman  was  a 
remarkable  leader.  His  life  among  us 
will  be  remembered  because  of  the 
ideas  he  nurtured  in  us.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 


this  great  man  and  to  the  example  he 
set  for  so  many. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
homily  preached  at  Father  Colman's 
funeral  by  Abbot  Timothy  Kelly, 
O.S.B.,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  homily 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Homily  for  Father  Colman  Barry's 

Funeral,  January  10, 1994 

(By  Abbot  Timothy  Kelly,  O.S.B.) 

When  we  celebrate  any  liturgy  we  listen  to 
the  Word  of  Grod  who  reveals  what  God  has 
done  in  the  past,  that  we  might  know  what 
God  is  doing  in  the  present,  and  have  genu- 
ine hope  for  what  is  yet  to  come.  Through 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  God  has  said:  "Do  not 
fear,  or  be  afraid:  have  I  not  told  you  from  of 
old  and  declared  it?  Is  there  any  God  besides 
me?  There  is  no  other  rock;  I  know  not 
one." '  The  servant  of  God  is  the  one  called 
by  God  In  righteousness  and  God  has  taken 
him  by  the  hand  and  protected  him.  "I  have 
given  you  as  a  covenant  to  the  people,"  God 
says,  "a  light  to  the  nations,  to  open  the 
eyes  that  are  blind,  to  bring  out  the  pris- 
oners from  the  dungeon,  from  the  prison 
those  who  sit  In  darkness  .  .  .  See.  the 
former  things  have  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  I  now  declare;  before  they  spring 
forth.  I  tell  you  of  them."' 

Those  hear  the  word  of  God  who  act  upon 
that  word  and  shape  their  lives  and  their 
ministries  in  accord  with  It.  These  are  the 
ones  who  will,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
hear  the  longed  for  words:  "Come,  you  that 
are  blessed  by  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world;  for  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me 
food.  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  some- 
thing to  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  wel- 
comed me,  I  was  naked  and  you  gave  me 
clothing  .  .  ."^ 

The  Spirit  of  Jesus  brings  forth  many  ways 
of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  people  in  this 
world,  and  all  good  gifts  are  directed  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church, 
that  God  may  in  all  things  be  glorified.  The 
ministry  of  education  for  the  enlightenment 
of  minds  and  hearts  is  a  powerful  example  of 
a  gift  that  brings  light  to  the  nations,  opens 
eyes  that  are  blind,  brings  prisoners  out  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  feeds  the  hungry, 
gives  drink  to  the  thirsty,  welcomes  the 
stranger,  and  clothes  the  naked.  Education 
Is  hospitality  par  excellence,  for  it  not  only 
gives  of  the  wisdom  acquired  but  listens  to 
the  wisdom  present  in  the  guest. 

The  historian  and  the  monk  have  much  in 
common,  and  when  the  two  meet  In  one  man 
a  dimension  of  this  discipline  is  revealed 
that  produces  a  wisdom  much  needed  in  the 
world  today.  Father  Colman  Barry  was  a 
man  of  that  wisdom,  a  man  of  vision  who 
could  read  the  present  because  he  knew  the 
past  so  well,  and  this  gave  him  great  Insight 
into  what  will  be  or  could  be.  As  teacher  and 
as  administrator  he  was  the  listener,  as 
every  good  monk  should  be.  But  he  was  also 
the  Initiator,  the  one  who  inspired  others, 
the  man  of  gigantic  and  myriad  ideas,  many 
of  which  found  expression  Institutionally  in 
ways  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  One  ad- 
mirer said:  "Father  Colman  has  so  many 
Ideas  that  some  of  them  are  bound  to  turn 
out  well." 

His  great  respect  for  history  and  tradition 
meant  that  he  could  discern  the  living  voice 
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of  God  that  wanted  to  continue  to  be  a  living 
voice.  He  vigorously  promoted  the  Hill  Mo- 
nastic Manuscript  Library,  a  project  very 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  kept  a  lively  interest 
in  It  right  to  the  end.  But  he  did  not  believe 
that  monasteries,  universities  or  churches 
should  be  museums  for  antiques,  bur  rather 
places  where  the  life-giving  Spirit  could 
bring  forth  the  old  and  the  new  bring  life  to 
people  enslaved  by  Ignorance,  fear,  and  Inse- 
curity. For  Father  Colman,  to  hang  on  to  the 
past  as  though  God  no  longer  lives  would  be 
to  create  Idols  in  the  present,  not  to  re- 
present what  was  good  from  the  past  but  to 
control  what  is  feared  in  the  future.  The  liv- 
ing God  cannot  be  idolized  because  an  idol 
can  only  be  blind  and  deaf,  unable  to  walk  or 
talk— and  therefore  wholly  predictable.  The 
living  God  continues  to  hear  and  see  and 
move  and  speak  a  word  that  enlivens,  that 
gives  hope  and  promises  what  an  Idol  cannot. 
God  speaks  in  the  past  a  living  word  for  us 
now:  "return  to  me,  for  I  have  redeemed 
you."  All  of  creation  has  been  redeemed  and 
by  directing  Itself  to  the  creator  shows  forth 
the  glory  of  the  living  God. 

One  of  his  proudest  involvements  was  in  . 
the  founding  of  what  would  become  known  as 
Minnesota  Public  Radio.  His  support  of  this 
project  came  because  he  could  see  how  im- 
portant a  role  it  would  play  in  the  ongoing 
education  and  cultural  development  of  the 
thousands  who  would  benefit  from  it  over 
the  years. 

As  president  of  Saint  John's  University  he 
was  led  by  a  principle  he  articulated  later  in 
an  interview: 

"The  philosophy  at  St.  John's  University 
and  Abbey  [he  said]  was  built  on  the  Bene- 
dictine tradition  of  nurturing  ideas  and 
projects,  based  on  the  faith  that  these  ideas 
will  live  longer  than  the  mortals  who  initi- 
ate them.  This  allowed  us  the  freedom  to 
take  risks,  to  develop  Ideas  and  then  let  go 
of  them  to  see  where  they  would  go.  Support- 
ing arts  and  culture  was  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Benedictine  philosophy."* 

His  work  in  the  university  found  him  to  be 
a  man  of  many  Interests  who  could  be  con- 
cerned about  the  school  of  theology,  fund 
raising,  the  building  of  a  library,  and  the 
success  of  the  football  team.  His  sense  of 
humor  emerged  In  a  letter  to  Abbot  Baldwin 
who  was  at  Vatican  Council  II  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  In  talking  about  a  championship 
football  game  he  said: 

"First  half  and  [St.  John's)  6-0  (almost  a 
pattern  this  year),  and  then  in  second  half 
they  scored  and  scored.  Wave  on  wave  of  stu- 
dent Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  Huns  and 
Moabltes.  left  here  for  the  Parade  Stadium 
In  Mples.  A  cliampionshlp  fever  has  struck." 

His  spirit  of  hospitality  drew  him  into  the 
field  of  ecumenism,  not  as  a  theologian 
which  he  was  not.  but  as  the  historian  who 
knew  the  Importance  of  God's  movement  at 
this  time.  He  again  wrote  to  Abbot  Baldwin 
at  the  Council  in  1965: 

"The  news  from  the  Council  about  your 
vote  on  religious  liberty  is  wonderful?  .  .  . 
Nothing  will  help  more  in  the  years  ahead  in 
easing  misunderstanding  between  Catholics. 
Protestants  and  Jews." 

He  supported  dialogue  between  churches  in 
very  practical  ways:  by  his  support  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Ecumenical  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
the  various  meetings  held  on-campus  or  else- 
where to  foster  understanding  between 
churches  and  faiths,  and  his  backing  of  the 
project  of  exchange  professors  between  St 
John's  and  Luther  College  in  Decorah,  Iowa. 
He  expressed  his  thinking  on  the  subject  in 
an  article  published  in  19T7: 

"If  the  current  movements  of  internal  spir- 
itual renewal  coalesce  with  the  ecumenical 


movement  for  a  shift  away  from  outdated  di- 
vision and  creedal  discord,  a  rich  variety  of 
religious  experience  could  open  up  In  society 
during  the  century  ahead.  Christianity,  so 
often  decried  as  outworn,  reveals  in  its  his- 
tory a  series  of  Pentecostal  renewals  which 
have  never  been  stereotyped  In  advance  nor 
in  their  eventual  development.  A  community 
of  communions  could  emerge  as  an  accept- 
able integration  of  moral  force  and  spiritual 
awareness,  not  as  just  an  impractical 
dream."* 

Evidence  of  the  Impact  Father  Colman  has 
had  in  ecumenism  came  to  me  yesterday  in 
a  letter  from  Jaroslav  Pelican.  He  said: 

"As  a  President  of  Saint  John's  in  a  time 
when  It  was  coming  into  the  modern  Acad- 
emy, he  guided  It  with  just  the  right  mixture 
of  boldness  and  tradition.  And  as,  above  all 
else,  a  living  embodiment  of  the  Benedictine 
ideal,  he  exhibited  to  many  who  had  never 
seen  a  monk  before  how  rich  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty can  make  someone,  how  passionately 
loving  a  devotee  of  the  vow  of  chastity  can 
be  toward  all  precisely  because  no  one  person 
can  claim  that  passion,  and  how  free  of  coer- 
cion the  vow  of  obedience  can  make  him."' 

Father  Colman's  love  and  appreciation  of 
history  made  him  the  visionary  he  was. 
When  asked  his  vision  for  the  church  in  the 
1990s  he  wrote  this: 

"American  society  continues  to  open 
steadily  to  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  life  In 
our  age  of  individualism,  mobility,  new  tech- 
nology, mass  communication  and  over- 
stressed  sexuality.  More  hospitable  places 
will  develop  in  American  Catholic  religious 
centers  for  people  of  no  or  all  faiths  who 
want  to  seek,  listen,  read  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  be  silent  or  converse 
about  God. 

"There  will  be  a  need  to  confess  our  blind- 
ness and  deafness  before  the  unending  won- 
der of  God's  creation,  as  well  as  the  folly  of 
our  prideful  personal  and  institutional 
infallablllties;  and  a  request  that  we  might 
see,  hear  and  be  faithful  stewards  and  wit- 
nesses in  our  place  in  the  time  given  to  us." 

There  is  with  us  today  a  sense  of  loss  of 
someone  very  precious  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  understanding  of  ongoing  life.  We 
will  miss  the  kinds  of  quips  he  might  address 
to  MsgT.  Yzermans  when  he  said,  "we  need 
his  prelature  presence!"  But  who  cannot  be 
reminded  of  Colman  with  us  when  looking  at 
the  Alcuin  Library?  We'll  remember  his 
puckish  humor  when  after  telling  a  story 
he'd  add:  "Isn't  that  awful?"  and  then  laugh. 
Or  we  might  know  Colman's  influence  re- 
mains in  the  Hill  Monastic  Manuscript  Li- 
brary, and  still  miss  his  frequent  comment: 
"Imagine."  His  great  appreciation  for  bene- 
factors that  is  embodied  in  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  will  always  remind  of  us  of  his 
words:  "Isn't  that  good  of  him?"  And  even  as 
we  tune  in  to  MPR,  a  living  monument  to  his 
memory,  we'll  miss  that  mellow  voice  that 
would  state  a  truth  to  us  and  then  Inevitably 
add:  "don't  you  think?" 

Yes,  Father  Colman,  we'll  miss  you,  but 
we'll  also  know  that  so  much  of  what  we  are 
today  as  a  monastery  and  an  educational 
community  will  continue  to  carry  who  you 
are,  simply  because  in  you  took  root  so 
much  of  what  we  are.  You  took  seriously  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  when  he 
said: 

"Let  love  be  genuine;  hate  what  is  evil, 
hold  fast  to  what  is  good;  love  one  another 
with  mutual  affection;  outdo  one  another  In 
showing  honor.  Do  not  lag  in  zeal,  be  ardent 
in  spirit,  serve  the  Lord.  Rejoice  in  hope,  be 
patient  in  suffering,  persevere  in  prayer. 
Contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  saints;  extend 
hospitality  to  strangers." 


May  God  receive  you  now  Into  eternal 
union  where  one  day  we'll  all  enjoy  the  heav- 
enly hospitality  you  worked  so  hard  here  to 
anticipate. 
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BOSNIA'S  SECOND  WINTER 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  long  recess.  Congress  has  now  recon- 
vened for  the  new  session.  During  the 
recess,  the  war  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  continued  unabated: 

Serb  shelling  intensified  in  many 
places,  including  Sarajevo. 

Croat-Bosnian  fighting.  brought 
about  by  Creation  attempts  to  join 
with  Serbia  in  taking  Bosnian  terri- 
tory, persisted  in  the  central  part  of 
the  country,  with  atrocities  by  both 
sides  reported. 

Humanitarian  relief  operations  con- 
tinue to  be  deliberately  interrupted. 

Also  during  the  break,  unfortunately, 
we  saw  the  international  community 
do  virtually  nothing^ir-certainly  noth- 
ing effective — to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war.  NATO  repeated  its  warning  of  air 
strikes  against  the  Serbs  laying  siege 
to  Sarajevo  and  other  civilian  centers, 
but  conveniently  left  a  decision  on  the 
matter  to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  major  European  powers 
and  the  United  States  bicker  endlessly 
over  who  is  at  fault  for  this  mess  and 
who  should  take  the  lead  in  cleaning  it 
up.  Hopefully,  President  Clinton's  reaf- 
firmation of  the  air  strike  option  yes- 
terday will  encourage  more  forceful  in- 
volvement by  our  European  allies. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  this  Senate 
took  up  the  issue  soon  after  its  return 
to  Washington.  The  87-to-9  vote  calling 
for  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  made  it  clear  that 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  the  victim  in  the 
war,  not  just  one  of  the  so-called  war- 
ring factions.  It  recognized  Bosnia's 
right  to  self-defense,  a  right  that  must 
be  respected  if  the  international  com- 
munity is  unwilling  to  defend  this  U.N. 
member. 

More  broadly,  the  vote  made  clear 
that  Bosnia  is  not  going  to  go  away,  no 
matter  how  much  the  world,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  perhaps  some  here 
would  like  it  to  do.  Morally,  we  cannot 
ignore  it;  it  is  genocide  in  our  own 
time. 

Strategically,  we  cannot  ignore  it;  it 
still  threatens  to  spread  and  affect  our 
European  security  interests,  directly 
and  indirectly. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hosting  a  Helsinki  Commission  briefing 
with  the  first  official  Bosnian  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Sven  Alkalaj,  who  arrived  here  late 
last  year  and  has  now  established  an 


Embassy.  I  would  like  to  invite  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  attend, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  Bosnian 
conflict,  and  irrespective  of  one's  per- 
sonal views  on  it,  the  briefing  will  give 
many  of  us  a  first  chance  to  meet  Mr. 
Alkalaj  to  hear  about  the  situation  in 
his  country  right  now,  and  to  learn  the 
Bosnian  Government's  views. 

The  room  is  H328  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  time  is  2:30  tomorrow,  February  2. 
I  hope  to  see  my  colleagues  there. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SHELLY 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  2 
months  ago,  our  family  suffered  a  ter- 
rible loss  with  the  death  of  our  daugh- 
ter Shelly.  She  was  a  beautiful  and 
wonderful  young  woman,  just  entering 
the  prime  of  life. 

She  died  from  complications  of  cor- 
rective heart  surgery  that  was  ex- 
pected to  be  routine  and  safe  with  a 
99.5  percent  success  rate.  But.  trag- 
ically, the  surgery  was  not  successful 
for  Shelly.  The  doctors  are  still  unable 
to  explain  Shelly's  heart  failure.  It  was 
a  harsh  reminder  to  us  that  the  wonder 
of  modern  miracles  in  medicine  is  still 
tempered  with  a  lack  of  certainty  and 
a  continuing  mystery  about  human 
life. 

While  Shelly's  death  is  not  able  to  be 
completely  explained,  her  life  provides 
for  me  a  full  explanation  of  why  we 
miss  her  so.  She  was  a  very  special 
young  woman. 

Today,  I  want  to  express  how  deeply 
thankful  I  and  my  family  have  been  for 
the  expressions  of  prayers,  support  and 
strength  from  so  many  friends  in  North 
Dakota  and  also  from  those  with  whom 
I  serve  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

So  many  have  taken  the  time  to  call 
or  write  and  do  the  little  extra  things 
to  show  they  care.  I  want  to  tell  all  of 
you  how  much  it  has  meant  to  me  and 
to  my  family. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  something  that  I  wrote 
following  Shelly's  death. 

Shelly,  a  Treasury  of  Memories 

She  is  a  beautiful,  bright,  witty,  wonderful 
23-year-old  wife,  daughter,  relative  and 
friend.  She  lived  and  she  died.  And  because 
she  lived,  our  lives  are  forever  changed. 

Our  sorrow  is  heavy  today  because  we 
know  our  loss.  The  poet  Lord  Byron  wrote, 
"There  Is  no  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
It  takes  away."  We  know  that  today. 

We  also  know  that  It  is  our  lot,  all  of  us, 
to  die.  We  understand  that.  But,  Shelly  died 
too  young.  We  don't  understand  that. 

When  a  parent  dies,  they  take  with  them 
their  past.  But  the  death  of  a  23-year-old 
takes  the  future  as  well. 

So  what  is  left?  Memories.  No  matter  our 
status  in  life,  that  is  all  any  of  us  will  ever 
leave.  And  Shelly,  despite  her  youth,  left  us 
a  Treasury  of  Memories. 

They  Included,  from  here  to  there,  a  smile, 
a  tear,  a  giggle,  an  act  of  kindness,  a  gentle 
touch,  an  encouraging  word,  and  a  warm  em- 
brace. In  recent  weeks,  facing  difficult  sur- 
gery, she  left  us  the  memory  of  a  young 
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woman  full  of  hope,  determination,  strengrth, 
courage,  and  faith.  Would,  that  we  all.  could 
leave  such  memories. 

Her  wish  today,  we  are  certain,  would  be 
for  us  not  only  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
memories  of  her  but  also  to  take  comfort  in 
the  promise  that  our  common  fate  is  to  meet 
Shelly  again  in  eternal  life. 

Until  then  her  love  will  never  die,  and  her 
spirit  will  forever  remain  a  part  of  our  lives. 

These  words  of  an  unknown  author  speak 
to  us  for  Shelly  today. 
"Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep 
I  am  not  there,  I  do  not  sleep, 
I  am  now  the  thousands  of  winds  that  blow 
The  glint  of  diamonds  in  the  snow, 
I  am  the  sunlight  on  ripened  grain 
I  am  the  gentle  autumn  rain. 
When  you  awaken  in  the  morning  hush, 
I  am  the  swift  uplifting  rush 
Of  quiet  birds  in  circled  flight 
I  am  the  soft  star  that  shines  at  night. 
So  do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  cry, 
I  am  not  there  ...  I  did  not  die." 

And  so  it  is  with  Shelly.  She  lives  forever 
In  our  hearts — until  we  meet  again. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOX  SCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  even  a  dime  of  Federal  tax 
money  that  has  not  first  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  Congress — 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  politicians  or  edi- 
tors or  commentators  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up."  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was,  and  is.  the  Constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,526,307,553,267.04  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  Monday, 
January  31.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,361.40. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING, 
COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing for  the  103d  Congress,  2d  session.  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  committee  rules 
be  included  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOINT  COMMnTEE  ON  PRINTING 
RULE  1— COMMnTEE  RULES 

(a)  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  inso- 
far as  they  are  applicable,  shall  govern  the 
Committee. 

(b)  The  Committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  as  soon  as 
possible  following  the  Committee's  organiza- 
tional meeting  in  each  odd-numbered  year. 

(c)  Where  these  rules  require  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  polling  of  mem- 


bers either  in  writing  or  by  telephone  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  a  vote 
taken  at  a  Committee  meeting,  unless  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  assents  to  waiver 
of  this  requirement. 

(d)  Proposals  for  amending  Committee 
rules  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  at  least 
one  week  before  final  action  is  taken  there- 
on, unless  the  amendment  is  made  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

RULE  2— REGULAR  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Wednesday  of 
every  month  when  the  House  and  Senate  are 
in  session.  A  regularly  scheduled  meeting 
need  not  be  held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be 
considered  and  after  appropriate  notification 
is  made  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
the  vice-chairman  or  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  Committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  the  meeting. 

RULE  3— QUORUM 

(a)  Five  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  which  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  meetings,  promulgat- 
ing Committee  orders  or  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence. 

RULE  4— PROXIES 

(a)  Written  or  telegraphic  proxies  of  Com- 
mittee members  will  be  received  and  re- 
corded on  any  vote  taken  by  the  Committee, 
except  at  the  organization  meeting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress  or  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  will  be  allowed  on  any  such 
votes  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  mem- 
ber's position  on  a  question  only  when  the 
absentee  Committee  member  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  question  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  recorded. 

RULE  5— OPEN  AND  CLOSED  MEETINGS 

(a)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  No  such  vote 
shall  be  required  to  close  a  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

(b)  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  such  Congressional  staff  and 
other  representatives  as  they  may  authorize, 
shall  be  present  in  any  business  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 

RULE  S— ALTERNATING  CHAIRMANSHIP  AND  VICE 
CHAIRMANSHIP  BY  CONGRESSES 

(a)  The  chairmanship  and  vice  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  by  Con- 
gresses. The  senior  member  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  House  of  Congress  opposite  of 
that  of  the  chairman  shall  be  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  House  and  Senate  are 
under  different  party  control,  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  shall  represent  the  major- 
ity party  in  their  respective  Houses.  When 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  represent 
different  parties,  the  vice  chairman  shall 
also  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  as  prescribed  by  these 
rules. 


RULE  7— PARLIAMENTARY  QUESTIONS 

Questions  as  to  the  order  of  business  and 
the  procedures  of  the  Committee  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  decided  by  the  chairman, 
subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

RULE  8— HEARINGS:  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AND  WITNESSES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing  unless  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  chairman  shall  make  such  public 
announcement  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  staff  director  of  the  Committee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  all  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  shall  file  ad- 
vance written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance  and  their  oral  testimony 
shall  be  limited  to  brief  summaries.  Limited 
insertions  or  additional  germane  material 
will  be  received  for  the  record,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  9— OFFICIAL  HEARING  RECORD 

(a)  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  all  Committee  proceedings  and  ac- 
tions. Brief  supplemental  materials  when  re- 
quired to  clarify  the  transcript  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  chairman. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hearings  tran- 
script for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  of 
transcription  and  grammar,  and  clarifying 
questions  or  remarks.  If  any  other  person  is 
authorized  by  a  Committee  member  to  make 
his  corrections,  the  staff  director  shall  be  so 
notified. 

(c)  Members  who  have  received  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  written  questions  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  allowed  two  days  within 
which  to  submit  these  to  the  staff  director 
for  transmission  to  the  witnesses.  The  record 
may  be  held  open  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  weeks  awaiting  the  responses  by  wit- 
nesses. 

(d)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee.  Testimony  re- 
ceived in  closed  hearings  shall  not  be  re- 
leased or  included  in  any  report  without  the 
approval  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  10— Wn-NESSES  FOR  COMMnTEE  HEARINGS 

(a)  Selection  of  witnesses  for  Committee 
hearings  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee 
staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman.  A 
list  of  proposed  witnesses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  review 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  hearings  to 
permit  suggestions  by  the  Committee  mem- 
bers to  receive  appropriate  consideration. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  provide  adequate 
time  for  questioning  of  witnesses  by  all 
members,  Including  minority  members,  and 
the  rule  of  germaneness  shall  be  enforced  in 
all  hearings. 

(c)  Whenever  a  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
Committee  upon  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  unanimous  request  to  the  Chairman  be- 
fore the  completion  of  such  hearings,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 


RULE  11— CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  information  contained  in  any  books, 
papers  or  documents  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  any  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  other  legal  entity  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  entity  furnishing  the  same,  be 
maintained  in  strict  confidence  by  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Committee,  except  that 
any  such  information  may  be  released  out- 
side of  executive  session  of  the  Committee  If 
the  release  thereof  is  effected  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  reveal  the  identity  of  such  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation  or  entity 
in  connection  with  any  pending  hearing  or  as 
a  part  of  a  duly  authorized  report  of  the 
Committee  If  such  release  is  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  and  is  in  the  public  interest. 

RULE  12— BROADCASTING  OF  COMMnTEE 
HEARINGS 

The  rule  for  broadcasting  of  Committee 
hearings  shall  be  the  same  as  Rule  XI,  clause 
3,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

RULE  13— COMMHTEE  REPORTS 

(a)  No  Committee  report  shall  be  made 
public  or  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with- 
out the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee except  when  Congress  has  adjourned; 
Provided,  That  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  make  a  report  supplementary  to  or 
dissenting  from  the  majority  report.  Such 
supplementary  or  dissenting  reports  should 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

(b)  Factual  reports  by  the  Committee  staff 
may  be  printed  for  distribution  to  Commit- 
tee members  and  the  public  only  upon  au- 
thorization of  the  chairman  either  with  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

RULE  14— CONFIDENTIALrrY  OF  COMMnTEE 
REPORTS 

No  summary  of  a  Committee  report,  pre- 
diction of  the  contents  of  a  report,  or  state- 
ment of  conclusions  concerning  any  inves- 
tigation shall  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  or  by  any  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  report 
of  the  Committee. 

RULE  15— COMMnTEE  STAFF 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  have  a  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  staff  director.  Staff  operating  pro- 
cedures shall  be  determined  by  the  staff  di- 
rector, with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  after  notification  to  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  with  respect  to 
basic  revisions  of  existing  procedures.  The 
staff  director,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  chairman,  is  authorized  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
with  non-Government  groups  and  Individuals 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  bodies  of  Congress, 
shall  be  entitled  to  designate  two  senior  staff 
members  each.  During  any  Congress  in  which 
both  Houses  are  under  the  control  of  the 
same  party,  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
on  behalf  of  his  party,  shall  be  entitled  to 
designate  two  senior  staff  members. 

(c)  All  other  staff  members  shall  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  training,  experi- 
ence and  attainments,  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  sex,  color,  age,  national  origin 
or  political  affiliations,  and  shall  serve  all 
members  of  the  Committee  in  an  objective, 
non-i)artlsan  manner. 

RULE  16— COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 


actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Committee.  Specifically, 
the  chairman  is  authorized,  during  the  in- 
terim periods  between  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  act  on  all  requests  submitted  by 
any  executive  department,  independent 
agency,  temporary  or  permanent  commis- 
sions and  committees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
any  other  Federal  entity,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  Federal  law  and 
regulations. 


THE  BIG  BUDGET  LIE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  op- 
ed pages  of  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  our  colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Pete  Domenici,  turned  the 
spotlight  on  the  important  principle  of 
truth-in-budgeting  as  it  relates  to  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan.  In  my  view, 
this  opinion  piece  by  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  upcoming  debates  over  health  care 
and  the  budget,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Domenicis  op-ed 
from  the  January  30,  1994  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1994] 
The  Big  Budget  lib— How  Can  the  adminis- 
tration Leave  the  Health  Care  Plan  Off 

THE  Budget? 

(By  Pete  V.  Domenici) 

On  Feb.  7,  President  Clinton  is  scheduled 
to  submit  his  first  real  budget.  What  is  In 
that  budget  will  be,  in  one  important  way, 
less  interesting  than  what  is  left  out:  the  full 
budget  impact  of  the  president's  sweeping 
proposals  for  reforming  the  country's  health 
care  system. 

How  the  health  care  plan  Is  reflected  in  the 
federal  budget  is  more  than  an  academic 
question.  The  administration's  insistence 
that  the  plan's  mandated  premiums  and  ben- 
efits not  be  displayed  as  federal  taxes  and 
spending  is  ample  testimony  to  the  large  po- 
litical and  practical  consequences. 

Excluding  the  reforms  from  the  budget  will 
not  only  obscure  the  health  care  debate  for 
the  American  people,  it  will  also  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent:  the  enactment  of  major 
new  federal  programs  with  no  apparent  im- 
pact on  taxes,  spending  or  the  debt.  Indeed, 
the  decision  could  determine  whether  the 
federal  budget  continues  to  be  a  meaningful 
document  at  all. 

Governing  and  budgeting  are  inextricably 
linked.  A  budget  determines  how  much  of 
the  private  economy  will  be  extracted  for 
funding  public  purposes,  and  how  those  funds 
will  be  allocated  among  many  competing  ob- 
jectives. It  is  not  only  a  policy  document, 
but  a  historical  record  book  documenting 
the  successes  or  failures  in  achieving  the 
hopes  and  dreams  that  it  embodies.  As  the 
president  stressed  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  his  health  reform  plan  would  be  a 
signal  change  in  American  social  policy.  Ex- 
cluding it  from  the  budget  process  would  be 
an  extraordinary  violation  of  well-estab- 
lished budget  principles  that  have  served 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  presidents 
and  congresses  over  the  years. 


The  first  principle  is  that  the  budget 
should  be  comprehensive,  including  all  fed- 
eral fiscal  activities.  This  principle,  referred 
to  as  the  unified  federal  budget,  was  estab- 
lished and  affirmed  with  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts  in  1967. 

Even  in  1985  and  1989,  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  and  the  Postal  Service 
program  were  moved  "off-budget "  to  avoid 
their  calculation  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester process,  the  federal  budget  presen- 
tation showed  their  receipts  and  payments  In 
aggregate  budget  figures.  That  accounting 
practice  continues  to  this  day. 

By  this  measure,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Clinton  health  care  plan  is  a  federal 
program  and  so  should  be  part  of  the  unified 
budget. 

All  essential  ingredients  of  the  president's 
plan  would  be  established  by  federal  statute. 
The  roles,  responsibilities  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  regional  health  alliances  that  ad- 
minister the  program  would  be  determined 
by  the  federal  government.  Universal  health 
coverage  would  be  compelled  by  the  federal 
government.  By  federal  law,  every  legal  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  program.  The  program 
would  go  into  effect  in  every  state  even  with- 
out the  state's  consent. 

A  new  National  Health  Board  would  be  cre- 
ated to  oversee  and  regulate  the  entire  sys- 
tem. It  would  establish  requirements  for 
states  plans  and  approve  state  health  plans. 
It  would  establish  a  "national  budget  for 
health  care  spending."  The  National  Health 
Board  would  issue  federal  regulations  gov- 
erning benefits,  procedures,  reimbursements 
and  cost-sharing  requirements  for  qualified 
health  plans,  among  other  things. 

If  this  isn't  a  federal  spending  program, 
what  Is? 

And  yet,  Clinton  administration  proposes 
to  exclude  from  the  federal  budget  roughly 
$1.4  trillion  in  health  care  spending  over  the 
next  five  years  (as  estimated  by  a  recent 
Lewln-VHI  study)  that  would  be  subject  to 
federal  control.  Over  $100  billion  of  this 
spending  would  be  from  firms  that  do  not 
now  Insure  their  workers.  When  expenditures 
of  this  magnitude  are  excluded,  how  seri- 
ously will  anyone  take  federal  budget  con- 
trols in  the  future? 

The  second  well-established  principle  of 
federal  budgeting,  again  from  President 
Johnson's  commission,  is  that  collections 
arising  from  the  sovereign  power  or  the  gov- 
ernment, involving  regulations  or  compul- 
sion, should  be  reported  as  receipts. 

The  Clinton  health  care  plan  would  require 
the  regional  health  alliances  to  administer 
the  collection  of  compulsory  social  insur- 
ance premiums  and  use  those  proceeds  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  medical  care.  Em- 
ployer payments  are  compulsory:  no  one  can 
choose  not  to  participate.  The  employer's 
payment  to  the  regional  alliance  is  deter- 
mined by  a  formula  based  on  the  "class  of 
family  enrollment"  in  the  firm.  A  limit 
would  be  set  on  the  employer's  premium  pay- 
ments not  to  exceed  7.9  percent  of  total 
wages.  The  alliances  would  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury, should  benefits  and  receipts  not  match 
at  certain  times.  (The  image  of  "private" 
savings  and  loan  associations  with  federal 
guarantees  haunts  my  budgetary  memory!) 
But  none  of  these  transactions  would  be  re- 
flected on  the  federal  books,  presumably  on 
the  argument  that  the  alliances  are  "not  fed- 
eral entities." 

It  is  true  that  most  employers  currently 
provide  health  Insurance  to  their  employees 
and,  if  the  plan  works  as  the  administration 
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hopes,  they  will  save  somewhat  less  than  SI 
billion  as  a  group  over  the  next  five  years. 
But  even  If  those  savlngrs  are  realized  on  av- 
era«re,  the  companies  and  their  employees 
will  lose  the  control  over  costs  and  benefit 
choices  that  they  now  have  under  current 
private  employer-employee  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  Independently  negotiated  business- 
labor  contracts.  Except  for  very  large  firms, 
and  then  with  some  limitations,  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  benefits  and  monitoring 
costs  and  quality,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  health  alliances. 

As  for  employers  who  do  not  now  provide 
health  insurance  to  their  workers,  they 
would  have  to  make  payments  of  more  than 
$100  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  these 
"non-federal  alliances."  Those  employers 
will  not  be  persuaded  that  these  are  not  new 
federal  payroll  taxes— nor  should  the  public 
be. 

The  basic  tenet  underlying  the  budgetary 
principles  that  the  administration's  health 
plan  would  violate  is  that  unless  the  budget 
includes  all  sources  of  federal  revenues  and 
all  types  of  federally  controlled  spending— 
and  any  gap  between  the  two— there  is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  overall  Impact  of  fed- 
eral activity  on  the  economy.  For  that  rea- 
son, when  the  Social  Security  and  unemploy- 
ment programs  were  created  in  1935.  the 
mandatory  employer  and  employee  "con- 
tributions" that  financed  them  were  cor- 
rectly counted  as  federal  receipts.  Thus,  the 
budget  identifies  for  all  who  want  to  know 
how  much  the  federal  government  is  extract- 
ing from  the  economy  and  allocating  to 
those  two  major  social  programs. 

More  recently.  Congress  bailed  out  health 
benefit  funds  for  certain  coal  miners  in  part 
by  mandating  that  coal  companies  pay  pre- 
miums to  two  new  privately  managed  funds. 
Although  the  mechanism  employed  was  de- 
fined as  a  private,  multi-employer  benefit 
plan,  because  this  is  actually  a  federal  pro- 
gram compelled  by  the  government's  sov- 
ereign power  it  is  included  in  the  federal 
budget.  President  Clinton's  health  care  fi- 
nancing mechanism  is  virtually  identical. 
The  fact  that  employer  premiums  flow  to  a 
regional  health  alliance  and  not  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  no  justification  for  removing 
them  from  the  federal  books. 

As  a  very  simple  practical  matter,  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan  were  "off-budget."  Congress  could  raise 
the  7.9  percent  cap  on  the  employer  payroll 
tax  and  never  show  It  as  a  tax  increase — in 
fact,  it  would  be  recorded  as  a  spending  cut 
because  it  would  reduce  the  "on-budget"  fed- 
eral subsidy  payments  to  the  alliances.  Fur- 
ther, Congress  could  include  new  health  ben- 
efits in  the  mandated  standard  insurance 
plan  and  those  new  costs  would  be  excluded 
from  the  budget.  Private  resources  extracted 
for  public  purposes  need  to  be  accounted!  If 
that  principle  is  violated,  even  for  the  politi- 
cally popular  objective  of  reforming  the  na- 
tion's health  care  system,  the  costs  will  not 
only  be  measured  in  dollars  but  in  the  abil- 
ity to  govern  effectively. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  RESORTS  TO 
MISLEADING  COMMENT  REGARD- 
ING PEDOPHILES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved my  amendment  to  this  bill 
withholding  some  $119  million  in  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
until  the  President  certifies  that  no 
U.N.  agency  grants  any  official  status. 


accreditation,  or  recognition  to  any  or- 
ganization which  promotes,  condones, 
or  seeks  the  legalization  of  pedophilia, 
that  is.  the  sexual  abuse  of  children. 

As  I  explained  at  that  time,  the 
amendment  was  a  response  to  the  Ill- 
advised  decision  by  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration to  support,  along  with  21 
other  countries,  the  granting  of  con- 
sultative status  to  the  International 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Association  [ILGA].  a 
worldwide  federation  of  homosexual  or- 
ganizations. Among  ILGA's  U.S.  affili- 
ates is  the  notorious  North  American 
Man/Boy  Love  Association  [NAMBLA], 
an  avowed  pedophile  group. 

Since  that  amendment  was  passed, 
there  has  emerged  what  I  must  assume 
is  a  deliberate  campaign  to  mis- 
construe the  very  clear  language  of  the 
amendment— as  well  as  the  intent  be- 
hind it.  As  described  in  articles  in  the 
Washington  Times  and  in  the  Washing- 
ton Blade,  spokesmen  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  for  homosexual  organiza- 
tions have  tried  to  suggest  falsely  that 
expelling  NAMBLA  from  ILGA  would 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  has  been  more  than  amply 
documented  that  ILGA  itself  is  an  or- 
ganization that  promotes,  condones,  or 
seeks  the  legalization  of  pedophilia  in 
the  language  of  the  Amendment.  ILGA 
falls  under  the  purview  of  the  amend- 
ment— whether  or  not  NAMBLA  is  ex- 
pelled from  ILGA — as  any  honest  exam- 
ination of  the  record  will  reveal. 

For  example,  in  1985  ILGA  officially 
resolved  that  young  people  have  the 
right  to  sexual  and  social  self-deter- 
mination and  that  age  of  consent  laws 
often  operate  to  oppress  and  not  pro- 
tect. Then  in  1990.  under  the  heading  of 
"Man/Boy.  Woman/Girl  Love,"  ILGA 
called  on  all  members  to  treat  all  sex- 
ual minorities  with  respect  and  to  en- 
gage in  constructive  dialog  with  them. 
Furthermore.  ILGA  expressed  their 
support  for  the  right  of  every  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  age,  to  explore  and 
develop  his  or  her  sexuality.  These  res- 
olutions are  precisely  what  NAMBLA 
advocates  and  prove  without  a  doubt 
ILGA's  own  approval  of  pedophilia.  In- 
deed, ILGA  never  displayed  any  con- 
cern about  NAMBLA  until  it  became  a 
public  issue.  ILGA  is  now  like  the  little 
boy  who  got  caught  stealing  and  said 
he  was  sorry — not  sorry  he  was  steal- 
ing, just  that  he  got  caught. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  in 
consideration  of  the  unanimous  rollcall 
vote  in  support  of  this  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  a  House/Senate  conference 
committee  will  get  this  legislation  to 
President  Clinton's  desk  and  that  he 
will  sign  it  into  law.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  conferees  or  the  President 
would  consider  any  other  course  with 
respect  to  ILGA's  and  NAMBLA's  des- 
picable agenda.  Once  approved.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  not  be  taken  in 
by  false  claims  by  homosexual  spokes- 
men   that    ILGA,    in    the    event    of 


NAMBLA's  expulsion,  would  no  longer 
constitute  a  pro-pedophile  organiza- 
tion: Both  ILGA's  record  and  the  plain 
language  of  the  amendment  are  crystal 
clear. 

Unless  ILGA  has  been  stripped  of  its 
consultative  status  by  the  time  this 
amendment  becomes  law,  the  President 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  withhold  the 
funds  specified.  I  urge  all  Americans 
opposed  to  the  sexual  abuse  of  children 
to  monitor  this  issue  carefully  and 
make  sure  the  House  and  the  adminis- 
tration follow  through  on  the  Senate's 
lead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMILY  TAFT 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  someone  whom 
I  have  adjnired  for  many  years,  Emily 
Taft  Douglas,  a  writer  and  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  died  of  cardiac  arrest  on  Fri- 
day at  the  age  of  94. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  daughter  of 
sculptor  Lorado  Taft.  a  distant  cousin 
of  William  Howard  Taft,  the  former 
U.S.  President  and  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  widow  of  former  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  But  having  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1945  to 

1947.  she  was  the  fii'st  American  woman 
to  precede  a  husband  to  Congress,  and 
a  path  breaker  in  her  own  right. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
an  active  proponent  of  post-war  U.N. 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  pro- 
grams. Immediately  following  the  war 
she  traveled  extensively  in  war-rav- 
aged Europe,  backing  the  relief  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Continuing  her  campaign  for  the  un- 
derserved.  Mrs.  Douglas  introduced  leg- 
islation for  library  bookmobiles  to 
bring  library  services  to  rural  America. 
In  her  name,  a  bill  ultimately  passed  as 
the  Hill-Douglas  Act  following  her  hus- 
band's election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 

1948.  The  positive  effects  of  her  legisla- 
tion are  still  felt  throughout  South  Da- 
kota. 

Following  her  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  ac- 
tive in  the  civil  rights  movement,  par- 
ticipating in  the  1964  Selma,  Alabama, 
civil  rights  march  and  serving  as  a  rep- 
resentative to  UNESCO  and  other  U.N. 
conferences. 

Mrs.  Douglas  extended  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  through  her  literary 
work  as  the  author  of  three  well-re- 
ceived novels.  A  fine  person  and  a  true 
pioneer.  Mrs.  Douglas  will  be  missed  by 
all  whose  lives  she  touched. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  related  agencies,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  international  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1290,  to  give  full- 
est possible  consideration  to  asylum  applica- 
tions from  Chinese  nationals  fleeing  coercive 
population  control  policies. 

(2)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1291,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  certain  condi- 
tions should  be  met  before  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  accorded  nondiscrim- 
inatory most-favored-nation  treatment. 

(3)  Lott/Helms  Amendment  No.  1315.  to  es- 
tablish a  prohibition  on  security  assistance 
for  countries  that  consistently  oppose  the 
United  States  position  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

(4)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1316  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  1315).  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(5)  Cohen  Amendment  No.  1317,  to  require  a 
report  on  Russian  military  operations  in  the 
independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

(6)  Cohen  Amendment  No.  1318.  to  encour- 
age Germany  to  assume  full  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  international  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

(7)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1320,  to  main- 
tain the  current  number  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials compensated  at  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(8)  Dole  Amendment  No.  1323.  to  facilitate 
coordination  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  regarding 
United  States  participation  in.  or  the  use  of 
United  States  funds  for.  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

(9)  Kerry  (for  Mitchell)  Amendment  No. 
1324  (to  Amendment  No.  1323),  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  United 
States  participation  in  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1318 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Cohen  amendment, 
No.  1318. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  96, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  13  Leg.] 
•5fEAS— 96 


DeCoDClDl 

iDoajre 

Murray 

Dodd 

JefTordB 

Nlckles 

Dole 

Johniton 

Nunn 

Domeolcl 

Kusebauin 

Packwood 

Dorgui 

Kempthorne 

Pell 

Durenberger 

Kennedy 

Premier 

EXOD 

Kerrey 

Pry  or 

Falrcloth 

Kerry 

Reld 

FelD«old 

Kohl 

Rlegle 

FelMteln 

Luitenberg 

Robb 

Ford 

Leahy 

Rockefeller 

Glenn 

Levin 

Roth 

OortOD 

Lleberman 

Sar banes 

Grah&m 

Lou 

Saaser 

Gramin 

Locar 

Simon 

Crassley 

Mack 

Simpson 

GreCT 

Malhevra 

Smith 

Harkln 

McCain 

Specter 

Hatch 

McConnell 

Stevens 

Hatneld 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Henin 

Mlkulskl 

Wallop 

Helms 

MlKhell 

Warner 

Holltn^ 

Moynlhan 

WelUtone 

Hutchison 

Morkowskl 

NAYS-l 
Danforth 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bond 


Moseley-Braun        Shelby 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1281,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 


Akaka 

Breaux 

Coats 

BaucuB 

Brown 

Cochran 

Bennett 

Bryan 

Cohen 

Blden 

Bumpert 

Conrad 

Blngaman 

Bums 

Coverdell 

Boren 

Byrd 

Cral« 

Boxer 

Campbell 

D'Amato 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Daschle 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1318)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Kerry  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  Senator 
Helms  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  the  parliamentary  situation  to 
colleagues  while  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  preparing  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  about  five  amendments  that 
are  currently  stacked,  several  of  which 
will  need  a  vote.  It  is  our  intention  to 
begin  the  process  of  ordering  them  for 
votes  somewhere  after  the  caucuses, 
approximately  2:15  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  few  of  those  amend- 
ments will  be  worked  out  without 
votes,  so  we  are  proceeding  to  try  to  do 
that.  We  currently  have  only  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  Senator  Helms 
backed  up  waiting  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  other 
Senators  who  have  amendments  on  the 
list,  and  amendments  must  be  offered 
by  6  p.m.  tonight  or  they  will  be  cut 
off,  according  to  the  previous  unani- 
mous consent  agreement.  So  this  is  a 
good  time  for  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  and.  hopefully,  we  can  proceed  ex- 
peditiously to  move  through  a  good 
many  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Senator  con- 
template, with  his  unanimous  consent 
request  to  recognize  Senator  Lauten- 
berg instead  of  me.  as  the  previous 
order  was,  that  my  recognition  will 
automatically  become  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  it 
in  any  way  that  accommodates  the 
Senator.  Is  that  the  Senator's  pref- 
erence? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  disposed  of  or  set  aside  tem- 
porarily, the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering his  amendment  which  is  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and.  of  course.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, what  I  want  us  to  do.  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  is  to  have 
my  amendment  ready  to  go.  provided 
no  Senator  wants  to  offer  one. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  encourage 
Senators  on  my  side,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  feels  the 
same  way  about  his  side,  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  offer  their  amendments 
so  we  can  get  through  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared  to  set  his  amendment 
aside  at  any  moment  any  other  Sen- 
ator is  here,  so  we  are  inviting  the 
process  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  are  ready  to  go  forward 
with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1326 

(Purpose:  To  extend  certain  adjudication 
provisions) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  send,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lautenberg  and  my- 
self, an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Dllnois  [Mr.  Simon],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lautenberg.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1326. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    714.    EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN   ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1990  (Public  Law  101-167).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  599D  (8  U.S.C.  1157  note)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3),  by  striking  "1993 
and  1994  "  and  inserting  '1993,  1994.  1995.  and 
1996";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1994"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1996";  and 
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(2)  In  section  S09E  (8  U.S.C.  1255  note)  In 
subsection  (b)(2).  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1994"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1997". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1327  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1336 

(Purpose:  To  extend  certain  adjudication 
provisions) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  second-de^ee  amendment  to  the 
desk  offered  by  myself.  Senator  Simon, 
Senator  Feinstein,  and  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legrislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERO]  for  himself,  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein. and  Mr.  Bingaman.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1327. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading:  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  after 
"SEC"  and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.    714.    EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN    ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1990  (I»ubllc  Law  101-167),  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  599D  (8  U.S.C.  1157  note)— 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)(3),  by  striking  "1993 
and  1994"  and  inserting  "1993,  1994,  1995,  and 
1996":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1994"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1996";  and 

(2)  in  section  599E  (8  U.S.C.  1255  note)  In 
subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out  "September 
30,  1994"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1996". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  extends  for  2  years  a 
provision  in  current  law  which  facili- 
tates the  granting  of  refugee  status  for 
certain  historically  persecuted  groups. 

The  existing  law  formally  recognizes 
that  the  historic  experience  of  certain 
persecuted  religious  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Indochina,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  arbitrary  denials  of  refugee  sta- 
tus to  members  of  these  minorities,  en- 
titles them  to  a  relaxed  standard  of 
proof  in  determinations  about  whether 
they  are  refugees. 

The  law,  which  now  Is  set  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  lowers 
the  evidentiary  standard  required  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status  for  Jews  and 
Evangelical  Christians  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  certain  Ukrainians,  and 
certain  categories  of  Vietnamese,  Lao- 
tians, or  Cambodians.  Once  a  refugee 
applicant  proves  he  or  she  is  a  member 
of  one  of  these  groups,  he  or  she  only 
has  to  provide  a  "credible  basis  for  con- 
cern" about  the  possibility  of  persecu- 
tion. Refugee  applicants  normally 
must  prove  a  "well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution." 

The  law  has  had  a  real  and  positive 
impact  on  refugee  adjudication.  This 
liberalized  standard  is  still  necessary 
because  conditions  for  the  persecuted 


groups  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Indochina  still  exist,  and  in  some 
cases,  have  worsened. 

The  strong  showing  of  Zhirinovsky— 
who  received  23  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  recent  elections — has 
heightened  concern  about  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  historically  per- 
secuted groups  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  nothing  ambiguous  about 
the  themes  Zhirinovsky  espouses  and 
which  he  rode  to  victory:  virulent  xen- 
ophobia, ethnic  hatred  and  contempt 
for  democratic  norms.  During  the  cam- 
paign, the  ultranationalist  candidate 
blamed  the  Jews  themselves  for  provid- 
ing a  higher  level  of  anti-semitism.  On 
the  stump  and  on  his  recent  swing 
through  Europe,  Zhirinovsky  repeated 
Nazi  themes  and  openly  proclaimed  his 
ties  with  German  and  Austrian  neo- 
Nazis. 

Recent  events  back  up  Zhirinovsky's 
admission  of  a  new  anti-semitism  in 
the  country.  In  a  2-week  period  follow- 
ing the  mid-December  election,  fires 
damaged  two  Jewish  buildings  in  Mos- 
cow. The  second  fire  gutted  an  historic 
Moscow  synagogue.  A  week  before  that 
conflagration,  an  antisemitic  slogan 
appeared  on  one  of  its  walls.  During 
1993,  Jewish  graves  in  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  desecrated,  vandals  have  at- 
tacked Moscow's  main  synagogue,  and 
the  hardline  newspaper  Pravda  has  ac- 
cused Jews  of  ritual  murder. 

It  is  not  only  Jews  in  Russia  who  are 
fearful;  Jews  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  Union  are  worried.  Given  the 
current  climate,  Jews  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  have  good  reason  to  fear 
that  they  will  be  scapegoated  if  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsen,  as  Jews  have 
historically  been  singled  out  for  that 
role. 

Evangelical  Christians  have  legiti- 
mate fears  as  well.  There  are  reports  of 
growing  harassment  of  Evangelical 
Christians  in  the  Islamic  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Evangelical 
Christians  remain  concerned  about  re- 
ligious freedom;  a  law  approved  last 
year  by  the  Parliament,  which  Yeltsin 
ultimately  vetoed,  would  have  placed 
restrictions  on  all  religious  groups 
other  than  Russian  Orthodox. 

This  law  is  working  as  intended  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  has  re- 
placed an  arbitrary  and  slow  process  of 
refugee  adjudication  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  with  a  stable,  consistent, 
and  fair  process.  It  has  meant  that  peo- 
ple already  terrorized  by  longstanding 
hatred  and  persecution  in  their  native 
lands  are  not  further  traumatized  by  a 
system  that  does  not  recognize  their 
historical  suffering,  or  makes  arbitrary 
distinctions  among  people  who  have 
suffered  similar  fates. 

In  light  of  the  current  election  and 
nagging  questions  about  stability  in 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  it  would  be  unwise  to  let  the 
law  expire  at  this  time. 


Uncertainty  pervades  the  lives  of  the 
historically  persecuted  in  the  republics 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  An  exten- 
sion is  also  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
processing  of  refugee  applicants  from 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Condi- 
tions have  improved  somewhat  in  these 
coimtries,  but  certain  groups  continue 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  their  previous 
association  with  the  United  States, 
their  political  actions  in  opposing 
hard-line  Marxist  governments  which 
permit  no  political  dissent  or  freedom 
of  expression,  and  for  their  religious 
beliefs. 

This  law  was  originally  approved  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0  in  1989 
and  became  law  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act.  It  was  extended  in  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  has  no 
impact  on  the  number  of  refugees  en- 
tering the  United  States  annually.  We 
are  not  going  to  allow  any  more  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment.  The  number 
of  refugees  we  accept  is  determined  an- 
nually through  a  consultation  process 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  What  this  provision  does  is 
simply  facilitate  the  refugee  designa- 
tion. It  facilitates  their  ability  to  come 
to  this  country  and  get  out  of  the 
realm  in  which  they  live,  persecution 
and  harassment. 

This  amendment  has  been  endorsed 
by  several  organizations:  The  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society;  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations;  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry;  and  the  Union 
of  Councils  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  and  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association. 

It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  In- 
stitute on  Religion  and  Democracy  and 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Alliance  of  Baptists,  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA,  Bap- 
tist General  Conference,  the  Coopera- 
tive Baptist  Fellowship,  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  USA,  Inc., 
National  Missionary  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, North  American  Baptist  Con- 
ference, Progressive  National  Baptist 
Convention,  Religious  Liberty  Council, 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Con- 
ference, and  the  Southern  Baptist 
State  Conventions  and  Churches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  their  endorsement  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Migration  and  Refugee 
Services,  National  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28,  1994. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Wort  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  I  am  writing 
to  express  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference's  Migration  and  Refugee  Services 


for  your  efforts  to  extend  the  Lautenberg 
Amendment,  facilitating  the  granting  of  ref- 
ugee status  for  certain  historically  per- 
secuted groups.  Two  refugee  populations 
which  have,  for  humanitarian  and  historical 
reasons,  long  been  of  particular  Importance 
In  the  United  States  refugee  program  con- 
tinue to  experience  special  difficulties  which 
call  for  the  emphasis  provideU  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
persecuted  minorities  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  changed  situation  clearly  offers 
hope  of  democratic  governments,  and  greater 
ethnic  tolerance  in  Russia  and  the  newly 
Independent  republics.  However,  there  con- 
tinue to  be  worrisome  indications  of  renewed 
antl-semltlsm  and  lingering  Intolerance  and 
suspicions  of  Evangelical  Christians  and 
Ukrainian  Catholics.  Additionally,  the  out- 
come of  the  recent  elections  in  Russia  inevi- 
tably raises  fears  of  renewed  nationalism 
with  a  strong  bias  towards  antl-semltlsm 
and  ethnic  intolerance.  These  factors  make 
It  imperative  that  current  programs  con- 
tinue undiminished. 

The  screening  of  Vietnamese  asylum  appli- 
cants for  refugee  status  under  the  terms  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  (CPA)  has 
been  so  restrictive  at  locations  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  it  heis  called  down  the  criticism  of 
numerous  human  rights  and  refugee  advo- 
cacy groups,  such  as  Amnesty  International 
and  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Human 
Rights.  Former  re-education  camp  prisoners, 
after  years  of  brutal  confinement  in  forced 
labor  camps,  have  been  rejected,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  well  qualified  cases,  includ- 
ing religious  and  community  leaders.  De- 
spite such  rigid  screening  in  which  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  applicants  are  now 
being  found  qualified  as  refugees,  many  of 
those  who  survived  such  screening  have  been 
rejected  by  INS  officers  as  not  political  refu- 
gees. 

Reports  of  such  economic  liberalization  in 
Vietnam  should  not  mislead  anyone  to  think 
that  there  is  no  longer  repression  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Communist  Party  has  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  its  role  as  the  only  legitimate  po- 
litical party  and  treats  extremely  harshly 
any  who  dare  to  question  this  policy.  Many 
persons  continue  to  be  arrested  for  express- 
ing opposition  to  policies  or  actions.  Numer- 
ous religious  leaders  remain  in  prison  or 
under  house  arrest.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
denied  the  right  to  act  in  many  matters  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  naming  of  seminarians, 
assignment  of  Bishops,  and  the  like.  The 
Buddhist  Church  and  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa 
Hao  sects  are  even  more  restricted  in  their 
actions  and  many  members  of  all  three  have 
been  arrested  or  rearrested  over  the  past 
year.  Clearly,  Vietnam  remains  a  place 
where  the  attempts  to  live  one's  own  life  and 
enjoy  respect  for  his  human  rights,  free  of 
the  dictates  of  the  government  and  party, 
carries  with  it  severe  penalties. 

As  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action 
(CPA)  for  dealing  with  the  Vietnamese  boat 
refugee  problem  comes  to  an  end  and  the  re- 
maining asylum  seekers  in  camps  in  South- 
east Asia  are  increasingly  pressured  to  re- 
turn home,  we  have  a  growing  concern  for 
those  persons  whom  we  believe  have  been  de- 
nied refugee  status  unfairly.  A  quite  limited 
number  of  such  cases  are  so  compelling  that 
we  believe  their  situation  has  to  be  reviewed 
and  they  need  to  be  given  resettlement  prior 
to  their  return  to  Vietnam. 

There  are  a  larger  number  of  cases,  less  ur- 
gent perhai>8,  but  which  we  believe  have  been 
unfairly  decided,  which  might  safely  return 


temporarily  to  Vietnam.  We  believe  these 
cases,  which  the  voluntary  agencies  can  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State, 
should  be  given  access  to  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program.  If  this  were  done,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Lautenberg  Amendment  to  such 
cases  could  be  particularly  appropriate. 

I  would  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  one 
serious  concern  which  we  have.  It  is  our 
strong  impression,  shared  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  voluntary  agency  commu- 
nity, that  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  officers  are  not  applying  the 
Lautenberg  Amendment  properly  In  South- 
east Asia  and,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  appear 
to  be  ignoring  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Amendment  has  never  been  applied  with 
respect  to  Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP) 
cases  leaving  Vietnam  which  would  amount 
to  a  veto  of  the  Amendment  by  the  bureauc- 
racy. This  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  the  extension  of  the  Amendment,  either 
the  legislation  or  the  report  language  should 
make  clear  its  application  to  ODP  cases.  INS 
officers  should  be  required  to  review  rejected 
cases  falling  within  Lautenberg  categories  to 
assure  those  unjustly  rejected  are  received 
into  the  program  as  intended.  We  believe 
that  the  use  of  Public  Interest  Parole,  which 
only  this  month  was  halted  with  respect  to 
the  ODP,  should  be  continued  at  least  in 
former  political  prisoner  cases. 

Your  assistance  In  assuring  that  this  pro- 
vision of  law,  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  Oc- 
tober  1,   1992,    is   further  extended   for  two 
years  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Richard  Ryscavage,  S.J., 

Executive  Director. 

Ukrainian  National  association.  Lnc, 

Washington.  DC,  January  27. 1994. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  Your  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  refugees  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  to  be  commended.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  "Lautenberg  Amendment"  ad- 
dressing the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Pentecostals,  Ukrainian  Catholics,  and 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  has  provided  a  haven  to 
individuals  with  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  law  will  be 
expiring  this  year.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  there  have  been  tremendous 
changes  since  the  original  passage  of  the 
"Lautenberg  Amendment."  Many  of  the  na- 
tions which  replaced  the  Soviet  Union  are 
striving  to  establish  democratic  institutions 
and  policies  to  protect  human  rights  and  mi- 
norities. However,  the  region  is  still  in  tran- 
sition and  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
stability in  the  area. 

In  Ukraine,  the  government  has  pursued  an 
exemplary  policy  toward  minorities.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  persecution  of  any  ethnic  or 
religious  minority.  However,  we  remain  con- 
cerned about  those  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  believers  living  in  other 
nations  which  emerged  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  which  have  not  adopted  the  same 
protection  of  minorities  which  Ukraine  has. 
For  this  reason,  we  support  any  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  "Lautenberg 
Amendment"  until  such  time  as  the  institu- 
tions required  to  guarantee  religious  and  mi- 
nority rights  are  firmly  established  in  all  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  iwanciw. 


The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  SocnsTY, 

New  York,  NY,  January  26.  1994. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  are  writ- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations, The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Soviet  Jewry 
in  support  of  your  efforts  to  reintroduce  the 
"Lautenberg/Morrison'Berman  Amendment" 
to  achieve  a  two  year  extension  of  the  policy 
that  facilitates  the  granting  of  refugee  sta- 
tus to  certain  historically  persecuted  groups, 
including  Jews  and  Evangelical  Christians 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Ukrainian 
Catholics  and  certain  classes  of  Indochinese. 

The  post-cold  war  era  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  characterized  by  precarious  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  instability,  lack 
of  effective  authority  and  social  order  and 
the  backlash  unleashed  toward  the  non^na- 
tive  populations.  The  recent  elections  In 
Russia  are  an  example  of  the  negative  trends 
in  the  region  where  people  are  seeking  solu- 
tions by  turning  to  the  extremes  of  the  right 
and  the  left.  Anti-Semitism  has  surfaced  to 
the  point  where  it  is  now  an  accepted  form  of 
political  rhetoric.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
social  grievances  that  led  to  this  outcome  in 
Russia  are  even  more  profound  in  Ukraine. 
Experts  predict  further  division  and  civil 
conflict  and  the  deepening  of  ultra-national- 
ist sentiment  in  addition  to  the  actual  and 
ongoing  civil  conflicts  that  are  existent  In 
many  areas  of  the  region. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  irony,  but  not  alto- 
gether surprising,  that  the  demise  of  the  So- 
viet regime  should  be  followed  by  regional 
turbulence  that  inspires  comparison  to  the 
Weimar  Republic  or  the  pre- 1917  era  in  impe- 
rial Russia.  The  volatility  of  the  current  sit- 
uation makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
historical  context  continue  to  be  a  factor  In 
the  evaluation  of  the  current  well  founded 
fears  of  persecution  experienced  by  appli- 
cants to  the  U.S.  refugee  program. 

We  now  have  a  consistent  and  fair  process 
in  place  to  thwart  arbitrary  denials  and  to 
address  the  adverse  conditions  that  continue 
to  exist  for  persecuted  groups,  especially  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Renewal  of  the  leg- 
islation would  signal  the  United  States'  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  human  rights  of  mi- 
nority groups  at  this  crucial  time  of  uncer- 
tainty and  discouraging  developments  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  your 
continuing  efforts  on  this  Important  issue. 
We  fully  support  your  initiative,  and  we  will 
work  with  you  to  ensure  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Kesselhaut. 
President,  HIAS. 

MAYNARD  I.  WISHNER, 

President,    Council   of 
Jewish  Federations. 
Richard  L.  Wexler, 
Chairman,       National 
Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry. 
Martin  a.  Wenick, 
Executive    Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
Martin  S.  Kraar, 
Executive    Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
Mark  B.  Levin, 
Executive  Director. 

Union  of  Councils. 
Washington,  DC,  January  3,  1994. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  In  the  strug- 
gle to  protect  and  rescue  the  Jewish  commu- 
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nlty  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  Morri- 
son-Lautenberg  Amendment  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  This  vital  legisla- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible  without 
your  insightful  leadership. 

While  the  provisions  are  not  scheduled  to 
expire  until  the  end  of  September  1994,  we 
urge  you  to  consider  an  early  campaign  to 
renew  the  Amendment  in  light  of  the  recent 
election  victories  of  the  fascist  and  com- 
munist movements  In  Russia.  The  23  percent 
of  the  vote  received  by  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's  '•Liberal  Democratic"  Party  is 
a  grave  threat  to  political  and  economic  re- 
form, to  international  stability  and  particu- 
larly to  ethnic  minorities  in  Russia. 

We  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Morri- 
son-Lautenberg  Amendment  be  renewed  for 
three  years,  through  September  1997.  By  ex- 
tending the  Amendment  through  1997  the 
United  States  would  1)  provide  a  strong 
statement  in  support  of  refugees  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  at  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous moment,  and  2)  offer  protection  to 
these  refugees  through  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  next  Russian  Presidential  term, 
an  office  that  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  has 
pledged  to  win. 

We  understand  that  the  State  Department 
Authorization  bill  will  be  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  January  25,  and  suggest  that  this  bill  may 
be  a  good  vehicle  for  a  Morrison-Lautenberg 
extension.  While  this  legislation  does  not 
provide  much  time  to  prepare  a  campaign, 
we  cannot  count  on  any  other  available  for- 
eign policy  vehicle  later  In  the  year.  Addi- 
tionally, if  we  wait  too  long,  we  may  lose  the 
boost  provided  by  the  Russian  election  and 
be  restricted  by  domestic  election  concerns. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  before  Congress  re- 
convenes, we  hope  we  can  schedule  a  time 
within  the  next  week  or  two  to  discuss  this 
crucial  legislation.  Your  staff  can  contact 
one  of  us,  or  Gideon  Aronoff,  our  Assistant 
Director  for  Government  Relations. 

Once  again  we  are  grateful  for  your  long- 
standing support  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment, and  of  human  rights  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Respectfully, 

Pamela  B.  Cohen, 

National  President. 
MICAH  H.  Naftaim, 

National  Director. 

Baptist  Joint  Committee, 
Washington,  DC.  January  26,  1994. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  Is  to  af- 
firm and  endorse  the  extension  for  another 
two  years  of  the  Lautenberg  Amendment, 
legislation  which  facilitates  the  granting  of 
refugee  status  for  certain  historically  per- 
secuted groups. 

The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  came  into 
existence  in  1936  to  support  the  religious 
freedom  and  human  rights  of  persecuted  Bap- 
tists and  other  evangelicals  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  have  been  steadfast  in  that  advo- 
cacy and  in  seeing  our  role  as  a  consistent 
biblical  witness. 

The  Baptist  bodies  listed  on  this  letterhead 
stand  for  maximum  religious  pluralism.  We 
also  stand  for  those  whose  basic  freedoms  are 
violated. 

The  Helsinki  Commission  says  that  al- 
though churches  are  no  longer  forced  to  op- 
erate underground,  the  central  government 
has  taken  sides  with  one  of  the  three  Ortho- 
dox factions  against  the  other  two.  Inter- 
denominational violence  has  become  com- 
mon and  In  some  cases  supported  by  the 
state.  Catholics,  for  Instance,  have  been  un- 
able to  secure  government  permission  to 
build  a  church  after  repeated  applications. 


We  believe  that  under  these  changing  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  a  serious  blunder  to 
lift  the  Lautenberg  guidelines. 
Thank  you  for  considering  our  perspective. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Dunn. 

The  Institute  on  Religion 

and  democracy, 
Washington.  DC,  January  25, 1994. 
Senator  Frank  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg;  I  am  writing 
to  express  our  strong  support  for  your  efforts 
to  extend  for  another  two  years  the  Lauten- 
berg Amendment,  legislation  which  facili- 
tates the  granting  of  refugee  status  for  cer- 
tain historically  persecuted  groups. 

There  are  growing  reports  of  increased  har- 
assment of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  Is- 
lamic Republics  of  the  Newly  Indeipendent 
States  (with  the  exception  of  Kazakhstan). 
Our  organization  has  received  substantial  re- 
ports of  physical  abuse  to  the  point  of  mur- 
der in  Kirghizia,  Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan. 
Furthermore,  in  the  "orthodox"  countries  of 
Ukraine  and  even  Russia,  harassment  of 
evangelical  Christians  is  increasing.  As  rep- 
resented in  the  proposed  legislation  last 
summer  of  the  now  dissolved  People's  Con- 
gress of  Deputies  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
evangelical  Christians — as  well  as  other 
protestant  Christian  groups— were  very  near- 
ly targets  of  government  sanctioned  dis- 
crimination. While  the  legislation  remains 
dormant  for  the  immediate  present,  the  spir- 
it of  the  threat  remains. 

Our  organization  is  dedicated  to  furthering 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  religious  lib- 
erty for  all  people  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  had  a  long  history  of  Involvement  in 
the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  recently  Increased  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote religious  freedom  in  the  Islamic  world. 

We  also  have  great  concern  regarding  the 
safety  of  Christians  in  China  and  Vietnam. 
At  present.  Church  relations  with  Hanoi  are 
virtually  non-existent,  as  the  state  contin- 
ues to  disavow  the  presence  of  religion  in  its 
society.  We  also  recently  hosted  a  govern- 
ment delegation  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  who  Ignored  our  questions  about 
the  corroborated  reports  of  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  China. 

Again,  please  know  of  our  support  of  the 
Lautenberg  Amendment.  It  offers  hope  to 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  their  religious 
beliefs  through  U.S.  recognition  of  their  vic- 
timized circumstances. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Patrick  Gray. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagxies  will  approve 
this  amendment.  I  surrender  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Lautenberg  has  summarized  this  well, 
but  let  me  just  add  a  word  or  two. 

First  of  all,  all  we  are  doing  is  asking 
for  the  extension  of  existing  law.  We 
are  not  increasing  numbers;  we  are  not 
changing  anything  like  that.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  INS  have  indi- 
cated informally  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  extension  of  the  law. 

I  wish  there  were  no  problem  with 
anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
reality  is  there  is  a  problem.  There  is 
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also  a  problem,  a  less  severe  problem, 
but  no  less  severe  for  some  of  the  peo- 
ple involved,  for  some  Evangelical 
Christians.  The  Eastern  part  of  Europe 
is  not  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  reli- 
gious diversity  that  is  part  of  our  coun- 
try and  part  of  the  culture  of  so  many 
countries. 

What  adds  a  fear  factor  is  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's  emergence.  My  hope  is 
that  he  will  be  like  this  fellow  who  ran 
against  Lech  Walesa  who,  all  of  a  sud- 
den was  out  there  for  a  few  weeks  and 
months  and  then  he  just  kind  of  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  Frankly,  I 
hope  Zhirinovsky  will  be  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon, that  people  will  recognize 
that  he  is  just  bad  medicine  for  Russia, 
for  everybody.  You  cannot  have  that 
kind  of  poison  out  there  without  harm- 
ing everyone. 

It  seems  to  me  what  our  colleague 
from  New  Jersey — and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  sponsoring  this — what  we 
are  asking  for  is  just  to  keep  that  door 
open  because  there  may  be  problems 
arising.  There  are  some  problems  now. 
Those  problems  could  get  more  serious. 
We  are  just  asking  for  an  extension  of 
the  present  law.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
him  in  supporting  this  extension. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
prepared  to  accept  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  the  current  law  and  we  have 
no  objection,  obviously,  to  continuing 
it.  In  fact,  we  think  it  has  salutary  ra- 
tionale and  are  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
I  say.  However,  I  understand  Senator 
Simpson  wants  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  it  and  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  now. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  she  is 
waiting  to  speak  on  this  bill  or  to  offer 
a  different  amendment? 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein) 
is  recognized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Lautenberg 
amendment  to  extend  for  2  years  an  ex- 
isting law  that  allows  greater  opportu- 
nities for  historically  persecuted 
groups  to  enter  the  United  States.  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  this  important 
amendment. 

The  existing  law,  which  will  expire 
later  this  year,  lowers  the  evidentiary 
standard  required  to  qualify  for  U.S. 
refugee  status.  Specific  groups  include 
Soviet  Jews,  Soviet  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, religiously  active  Ukrainian 
Catholics,  and  certain  categories  of  Vi- 
etnamese, Laotians,  and  Cambodians. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
that  this  law  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years.  Though  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  has  greatly  reduced  tensions 
between  East  and  West,  it  has  also 
given  rise  to  fierce  regional  conflicts, 
ultranationalism,  and  old  hatreds. 
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As  was  evidenced  by  the  Russian 
elections  last  December,  Communists 
and  ultranationalists  fared  surpris- 
ingly well.  The  now  infamous  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky — and  his  ironically  named 
Liberal  Democratic  Party— scored  a 
major  victory,  receiving  23  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  Together  with  the 
Communists,  the  hard-liners  in  Russia 
almost  took  control  of  the  parliament, 
with  a  total  of  43  percent  of  the  vote. 

Zhirinovsky,  who  some  dub  "the  Rus- 
sian Hitler,"  has  aspirations  of  becom- 
ing president  of  Russia.  He  has  talked 
about  sending  300,000  troops  into  Ger- 
many, blockading  Japan,  and  taking 
back  Alaska.  All  this  on  top  of  his 
antisemitic  rhetoric. 

The  Lautenberg  amendment  is  im- 
portant because  it  will  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  existing  law  through  the 
next  Russian  elections  in  1996.  We  must 
all  remember  that  Hitler  was  first 
elected  with  only  18  percent  of  the 
vote,  and  then  rose  to  power  a  few 
years  later. 

In  addition  to  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
historically  persecuted  groups  in  the 
New  Independent  States,  many  refugee 
applicants  from  Indo-China  still  suffer 
as  a  result  of  their  previous  associa- 
tions with  the  United  States,  their  po- 
litical actions  against  the  hard-line 
Marxist  government,  and  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  It  is  also  important  that 
existing  law  be  extended  to  apply  to 
these  groups  of  persecuted  people  as 
well. 

The  Lautenberg  amendment  has  no 
impact  on  the  number  of  refugees  en- 
tering the  United  States  annually. 
These  numbers  are  still  determined 
every  year  through  consultations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. Nor  will  this  amendment  confer 
automatic  refugee  status  on  any  appli- 
cant who  falls  within  its  designated 
groups. 

The  Lautenberg  amendment  simply 
establishes  guidelines  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  refugee  status.  It  allows  an  in- 
dividual from  a  specific  group  of  his- 
torically-persecuted peoples  to  provide 
a  credible  basis  for  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  and  just 
briefly,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  both  Senator  Lautenberg 
and  Senator  Simon.  This  amendment 
asks  for  nothing  new.  What  it  simply 
does  is  extend  a  status  beyond  the  next 
Russian  election.  The  impact  of  this 
should  be  obvious.  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  in  the  minds  of  historically  per- 
secuted people  that  there  is  reason  for 
fear,  with  the  ascension  of  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  fact  that  his  rather  ironically 
named  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
scored  a  major  victory,  receiving  23 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Now,  to- 
gether with  the  Communists,  the 
hardliners  received  that  was  a  total  of 
43  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  last  Rus- 
sian election. 


What  is  reverberating  throughout 
historically  persecuted  people  is  that  if 
there  is  a  change  of  vote  in  the  next 
election  in  1996,  the  people  who  have 
been  persecuted  may  not  be  able  to 
leave  once  again.  That  is  not  an  un- 
founded fear.  It  is  a  fear  that  has  been 
founded  in  the  reality  of  totalitarian- 
ism, in  the  reality  of  ultranationalism. 
If  both  of  these  combine  in  an  election, 
it  bodes  ill  for  people  who  fear  for  their 
individuality,  their  ability  to  worship 
as  they  please,  whether  they  be  Evan- 
gelical Christian  or  whether  they  be 
Jews. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  extend  that  deadline  beyond 
this  next  election  and.  therefore,  give 
these  people  the  right  to  leave  and  the 
ability  to  have  the  status  that  is  nec- 
essary for  protection.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  to  support  both 
statements  of  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  Senator  Simon. 

Let  us  not  forget  history.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Lautenberg 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  endorsement  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  Her  support  is 
deeply  appreciated,  as  is  the  support  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

We  have  worked  on  matters  dealing 
with  refugee  admissions  for  some  time 
now.  Both  of  my  colleagues  have  amply 
described  what  might  take  place  if  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Zhirinovsky  grows.  There 
is  a  certain  madness  that  accompanies 
his  rhetoric  that,  frankly,  scares  all  of 
us.  not  just  those  who  might  be  subject 
to  the  repression  that  he  would  bring 
into  the  Russian  Republic.  Simply  put. 
he  espouses  hatred. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  up  in  this  significant 
way  and  say  we  will  continue  to  accept 
refugees.  If  you  continue  to  harass 
them,  if  you  continue  to  persecute 
them,  we  want  it  to  be  known  that  the 
United  States  will  accept  these  people. 

As  clearly  indicated  by  my  own  com- 
ments and  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
this  amendment  does  not  increase  the 
numbers  of  people  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  this  country.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  facilitate  the  process 
for  those  who  live  in  constant  fear  of 
persecution,  harassment  and  some- 
times violent  assault. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  for  permitting  me  to 
bring  this  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1989,  I  joined  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg,  in  support  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  standard  of  proof  long 
required  for  certain  categories  of  So- 
viet and  Indochinese  refugees  who  have 


faced  continuing  persecution.  The  so- 
called  Lautenberg  amendment,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in  1989, 
allowed  Soviet  Jews,  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  certain  categories  of 
Southeast  Asians — Vietnamese.  Lao- 
tians, and  Cambodians — to  qualify  for 
refugee  status  by  asserting  a  fear  of 
persecution  and  presenting  a  "credible 
basis  for  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  such  persecution."  rather  than  a 
"well-founded  fear  of  persecution." 

The  need  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Lautenberg  legislation  emerged  after 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  changed  its  longstanding 
screening  practice  of  presuming  these 
groups  had  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution. After  the  change  in  policy,  the 
denial  rate  of  these  groups  soared  dra- 
matically upward.  Within  a  3  month 
period  in  1988,  the  denial  rate  for  the 
Vietnamese  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram rose  from  under  10  percent  to  a 
denial  rate  of  80  percent.  This  change 
occurred  even  though  conditions  in 
Southeast  Asia  had  not  changed. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment before  us  to  extend  this  provision 
for  an  additional  2  years.  It  is  likely  to 
be  argued  in  the  Senate  today  that 
world  conditions  have  changed  and  the 
Lautenberg  provisions  are  no  longer 
necessary  or  applicable.  I  disagree. 

I'd  like  to  explain  why  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  continue  to  include  Indo- 
Chinese  in  this  law.  The  individuals 
awaiting  resettlement  interviews  have 
been  waiting  years  for  their  interviews. 
They  continue  to  suffer  the  possibility 
of  persecution  in  their  countries  be- 
cause of  their  associations  with  the 
United  States  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
their  religious  beliefs,  and  their  in- 
volvement in  political  activities  in  op- 
position to  repressive  Marxist  govern- 
ments in  power  in  their  countries. 

In  particular,  Vietnam  continues  to 
repress  freedom  of  speech,  expression, 
and  religious  beliefs.  It  was  recently 
reported  in  the  State  Departments 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1992"  released  in  1993  that 
"a  number  of  *  *  *  Buddhist  clergy  ar- 
rested soon  after  the  1975  Communist 
victory  remained  in  prison  or  under 
house  arrest,  throughout  1992.  "  Reli- 
gious repression  does  not  affect  only 
Buddhists,  but  extends  to  Catholics 
and  Protestants  as  well.  In  addition, 
Vietnamese  citizens  can  be  sent  to  re- 
education camps  at  any  time,  where 
they  face  inadequate  medical  care,  nu- 
trition and  severe  punishments  for 
minor  infractions.  While  Vietnam  is 
moving  toward  economic  liberalization 
and  normalization  of  relations  with  the 
United  States — and  I  supported  the 
steps  the  Senate  took  last  week  to  en- 
courage normalization  with  Vietnam- 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
groups  continue  to  face  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  their  government. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  ex- 
tending   the    Lautenberg    amendment 
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will  not  increase  the  number  of  refu- 
gees allowed  from  the  countries  in- 
cluded in  the  law.  Refugee  admissions 
are  set  each  year  by  the  administration 
in  consultation  with  Congress.  The 
credible  basis  standard  is  not  irref- 
utable, and  it  is  still  up  to  the  INS 
interviewer  to  make  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  grant  refugee  status 
to  these  individuals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  Lautenberg  Amend- 
ment for  an  additional  2  years.  The 
groups  that  are  protected  under  this 
legislation  continue  to  face  persecu- 
tion despite  changes  in  world  affairs. 
The  Lautenberg  amendment  heis  proven 
successful.  Under  the  Lautenberg  pro- 
vision, processing  time  is  shortened 
and  refugees  are  judged  by  a  more  con- 
sistent standard.  Therefore,  we  must 
continue  in  our  commitment  to  these 
refugees  by  extending  the  Lautenberg 
amendment  for  another  2  years  while 
the  liberalizations  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Vietnam  are  assessed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  the  Chair  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  second-degree  amendment  is 
Simon-Lautenberg. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  lay  that  amendment  aside  most 
temporarily  so  that  I  can  lay  down  an 
amendment.  U  Senator  Simpson  or 
anybody  else  who  wants  to  speak  on 
the  pending  amendment  comes,  I  will,- 
of  course,  yield  and  permit  that  to  hap- 
pen. So  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  this  amendment  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1328 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1328. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2:15  p.m. 
today,  the  Senate  return  to  the  Lau- 
tenberg amendment  No.  1327  and  with- 
out intervening  action  or  debate,  the 
Senate  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  amend- 
ment No.  1327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  temporarily  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment No.  1327.  I  would  ask  for 

Mr.  HELMS.  Call  for  regular  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Regular  order  at  this 
time.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  proceed  now  and  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  amendment  No.  1327,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1327 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  in  the  order  of  business 
speaking  on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
currently  dealing  with  1327,  the  Lau- 
tenberg amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
is  an  extension  of  a  measure  first  intro- 
duced in  1989.  It  is  something  that  de- 
clares entire  groups  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
subject  to  persecution  and  thus  enti- 
tled to  refugee  status  under  our  laws.  I 
have  been  on  this  one  a  long  time,  as  I 
say,  and  I  know  people  are  tired  of  it. 
You  cannot  pick  an  issue  more  fraught 
with  emotion,  fear,  guilt,  and  racism 
than  when  you  are  in  the  area  of  refu- 
gees and  immigration. 

I  know  there  will  be  smatterings  of 
that  in  this  debate.  It  never  is  ever  far 
removed. 

Debate  about  who  is  a  political  refu- 
gee and  who  is  an  economic  migrant 
has  proceeded  vigorously  in  recent 
years,  but  very  little  is  said  about  the 
slide  of  U.S.  refugee  policy  into  pure 
politics,  just  as  illustrated  by  this 
amendment  by  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey.  And  I  respect  Frank  Lauten- 
berg thoroughly.  He  and  I  have  worked 
together  on  many  issues.  The  pressures 
he  has  on  this  amendment  are  total.  I 
have  watched  it  over  the  years. 

Under  our  Refugee  Act  and  under  the 
United  Nations  Convention  and  Proto- 
col, a  refugee  is  a  person  with  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  nationality,  member- 
ship in  a  particular  social  group,  or  po- 
litical opinion.  That  is  a  refugee.  The 
way  we  determine  refugees  is  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  which  is  the  only  sane 
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and  sensible  way  to  determine  who  is  a 
refugee.  That  is  why  Senator  Kennedy 
did  yeoman's  work  in  1980  on  the  Refu- 
gee Act,  new  legislation,  with  which  I 
assisted.  But  under  this  amendment, 
any  member  of  a  group  or  category 
covered  can  establish  eligibility  as  a 
refugee  just  by  being  a  member  of  the 
group  without  any  case-by-case  deter- 
mination. They  do  that  by  "assert- 
ing"— that  is  the  word,  asserting — a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  and 
asserting  a  credible  basis  for  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  persecution. 

In  other  words,  admission  to  the 
United  States  as  a  refugee  is  made  then 
on  the  basis  of  two  assertions  that  do 
not  in  themselves  involve  any  test  of 
credibility  at  all.  Every  other  refugee 
applicant  to  this  country  is  required  to 
establish  his  or  her  eligibility.  But 
those  who  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment need  only  "assert"  a  claim.  Ac- 
cordingly, once  an  individual  is  assert- 
ing that  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  a  cov- 
ered class  and  asserts  that  he  or  she 
has  been  persecuted  or  has  a  fear  of 
persecution,  then  that  person  is 
deemed  to  be  a  refugee. 

Special  categories  of  aliens  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  who  are  entitled 
to  refugee  status  under  this  amend- 
ment are  Jews  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, for  the  most  part.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  refugee  admissions  go  to 
Jewish  applicants,  and  most  of  the  bal- 
ance are  awarded  to  Evangelicals.  Not 
surprisingly,  a  wave  of  dubious  conver- 
sions have  been  reported  in  the  latter 
group. 

In  the  last  human  rights  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  State  Department,  in  re- 
viewing the  situation  in  Russia,  noted 
that  there  was  some  "unofficial  dis- 
crimination against  Jews."  I  do  not 
dispute  that  ghastly  and  unfortunate 
fact,  not  one  bit. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  unoffi- 
cial discrimination  against  groups  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  dispute  that  one 
bit,  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can. 
But  it  does  not  make  that  person  here, 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  refugee.  Refu- 
gees are  persons  fleeing  official  politi- 
cal persecution  and  not  discrimination. 
I  have  often  said,  if  you  want  to  change 
the  definition  of  a  "refugee,"  let  us  do 
that  in  open  debate,  but  not  like  this. 

All  applicants  for  refugee  status,  ex- 
cepting only  those  covered  by  this 
amendment,  go  through  a  case-by-case 
interview  process  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion exists.  The  applicant  has  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  that  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution,  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  not  a  new  thing  here. 

The  categories  were  established  by 
Senator  Lautenberg  in  his  original 
amendment  in  1989.  and  there  was  no 
way  to  stop  that  then,  nor  would  we 
have  perhaps  wanted  to  do  anything 
with  that  debate,  because  in  1989  there 
was    a    clear    history    of    persecution 
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under  the  Communist  Soviet  state  ap- 
paratus. 

Happily,  I  think  to  all  concerned, 
that  apparatus  no  longer  exists.  Russia 
is  our  friend  of  friends,  the  one  we  sup- 
port with  our  money  and  our  words  and 
our  deeds.  That  is  who  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  This  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union;  this  is  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 
These  are  our  allies,  our  friends.  How 
can  you  possibly  call  50,000  of  those 
people  refugees?  It  is  impossible  to  do 
that.  It  is  a  leap  of  all  logic. 

It  is  now  anomalous,  to  say  the  least, 
to  include  such  category  groups  as  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic or  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  The 
1994  Human  Rights  World  Watch  Re- 
port does  not  even  include  an  entry  on 
the  Ukraine.  The  1993  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  mentions  only  "one 
known  prisoner  of  conscience,  a  con- 
scientious objector  to  military  serv- 
ice." The  Amnesty  International  re- 
port said,  "A  civilian  alternative  to 
military  service  was  open  only  to  reli- 
gious beliefs."  In  other  words,  the  only 
prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  Ukraine  is 
in  prison  because  of  a  lack  of  religious 
affiliation.  I  point  all  this  out  only  to 
show  how  unnecessary  this  amendment 
is  and  the  violence  that  it  does  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
where  we  would  do  these  things  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

The  Southeast  Asian  category  groups 
established  by  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment were  devised  back  in  1983—11 
years  ago.  Has  anyone  inquired  to 
check  to  see  whether  any  conditions 
may  have  changed  since  then?  Of 
course,  they  have.  That  is  what  the  ref- 
ugee designation  is  all  about,  changing 
conditions  in  a  country.  That  is  why 
the  State  Department  is  involved, 
along  with  the  Justice  Department. 

Is  every  Catholic  in  Vietnam  a  refu- 
gee? Is  every  Vietnamese  of  Chinese  or- 
igin a  refugee?  Of  course  not.  It  is  done 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

What  this  well-intended  amendment 
does  is  it  creates  a  bottleneck  in  refu- 
gee processing  for  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons from  the  Lautenberg  category 
groups  have  joined  the  queue  for  the 
40,000  to  50,000  resettlement  places  per 
year  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
This  has  caused  a  backup  in  processing. 
It  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
these  noncategory  members,  persons 
who  do  not  get  this  special  treatment 
provided  by  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment, to  be  considered  for  U.S.  reset- 
tlement. An  Armenian/Azerbaijani 
family  of  mixed  ethnicity,  for  example, 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  here,  with- 
out question. 

This  amendment  causes  us  to  lock 
ourselves  in  to  act  on  behalf  of  speci- 
fied groups — powerful  specified 
groups— resulting  in  multiyear  com- 
mitments on  their  behalf,  creating 
what  is  known  as  a  "pipeline."  This  ef- 
fectively restricts  our  refugee  program 
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in  its  ability  to  respond  flexibly  to  the 
fast-changing  patterns  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

Is  there  really  a  justification  for  des- 
ignating some  groups  and  not  others  as 
category  groups?  Should  certain  cat- 
egories of  Bosnians  be  included?  Cer- 
tain categories  of  Haitians?  Why 
should  we  designate  some  groups  and 
not  others?  The  answer  is  we  should 
not  designate  any  groups.  That  is  why, 
with  Senator  Kennedy's  good  tutelage 
and  efforts  and  skill — and  he  will  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  debate; 
that  is  the  way  this  works,  too,  when 
you  get  to  an  issue  like  this— we 
changed  our  refugees  laws  in  1980,  to 
take  the  politics,  the  pressure,  the  ide- 
ology, the  parole  use,  which  was  so 
misused,  to  take  it  out  of  the  refugee 
program  so  that  we  can  offer  refuge  to 
those  persons  truly  fleeing  political 
persecution  and  who  are  of  special  hu- 
manitarian concern  to  the  United 
States. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is— and  this  amend- 
ment will  pass  like  a  dose  of  salts;  that 
is  the  way  it  works  in  this  place — this 
amendment  has  essentially  turned  a 
very  fine  refugee  program  into  an  im- 
migrant program,  an  immigration  pro- 
gram, with  one  important  exception, 
and  do  not  miss  this:  The  beneficiaries 
under  this  program  are  then  resettled 
in  the  United  States  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, although  they  come  to  join  fam- 
ily members  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  "public  charge  exclusion." 

Mr.  President,  no  one,  no  sensible, 
compassionate,  caring  person  would 
deny  that  there  are  persons  suffering 
political  persecution  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  I  do  not  deny  in  any  way 
that  some  of  them  are  in  the  categories 
covered  by  the  Lautenberg  amendment. 
And  I  deeply  believe  we  must  always 
maintain  a  generous  refugee  quota  for 
those  true  refugees  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

We  should  keep  a  functioning,  sup- 
portive refugee  processing  team  in 
Moscow.  Please  hear  this.  I  am  not  in 
any  way  saying  cut  back  on  what  we 
are  doing  there.  But  we  should  keep 
this  very  able,  supportive,  functioning 
refugee  processing  team  in  Moscow  to 
handle  the  admission  of  those  deter- 
mined to  be  refugees,  but  only  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

To  do  otherwise  is  absurd.  This  is 
what  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  was  all 
about.  I  know  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  is  aware  that  many  of  these 
people  who  are  admitted  as  refugees 
solely  as  a  result  of  this  amendment 
continue  to  live  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  for  months,  in  some  cases  even 
years,  after  they  have  been  approved 
for  admission  to  the  United  States. 
Hear  that.  On  the  one  hand,  these  folks 
are  asserting  a  fear  of  persecution, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  stay  for 
months  or  years  to  wind  up  their  af- 


fairs, or  to  remain  with  a  relative,  or 
some  such  reason. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense.  If  there 
was  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution, 
I  tell  you  what  you  would  do.  You 
would  get  out.  You  would  get  out  in  a 
minute.  And  the  minute  you  set  your 
foot  in  another  country  you  are  home 
free.  You  have  found  refuge.  You  can- 
not stay  in  the  country  6  months  or  a 
year  to  wind  up  your  affairs  and  yet 
claim  to  be  fleeing  persecution. 

Gertrude  Stein  said  it  best,  if  I  may 
paraphrase,  a  refugee  is  a  refugee  is  a 
refugee. 

You  get  out  as  swiftly  as  you  can  to 
save  your  hide.  That  is  what  you  do 
when  you  are  a  refugee.  And  the  sad 
part  of  it  is  we  will  now  categorize  and 
continue  to  do  it  with  a  country  we  are 
totally  at  peace  with  who  we  fund  and 
support  and  is  our  friendliest  of  allies. 
We  are  courting,  cooperating  with,  and 
supporting  Russia  at  every  turn,  a 
country  that  has  made  tremendous 
strides  as  it  struggles  toward  an  open 
society,  and  here  we  are. 

There  may  be  16  million  or  more  peo- 
ple waiting  in  the  real  world  who  are 
refugees,  and  we  should  deal  with  them 
and  accept  our  fair  share  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis;  but  not  on  some  blanket 
proposal  that  may  have  been  at  least 
more  valid  several  years  ago.  but  is 
certainly  not  valid  with  what  we  know 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  today. 

So  I  am  ready  again  to  take  my 
lumps  on  this  one.  I  have  had  knots  on 
my  head  from  speaking  on  these  sub- 
jects for  some  time.  But  I  hope  you  will 
all  understand  that  this  is  not  1989  in 
any  sense,  and  it  is  a  totally  different 
situation.  You  are  using  precious  num- 
bers for  groups  presumed  to  be  refu- 
gees, and  it  will  be  iiaid  for  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  many  of 
these  people  are  simply  immigrants 
and  should  come  under  our  existing  im- 
migration laws. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  first.  I 
want  to  praise  our  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. The  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Subcommittee  has  three  members,  and 
both  Senator  Simpson  and  Senator 
Kennedy  have  just  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  a  subcommittee  where 
you  have  to  say  no  to  a  lot  of  people. 
Senator  Simpson  has  been  willing  to 
stand  up,  and  I  applaud  him  for  it.  He 
gets  no  votes  in  Wyoming  for  being  on 
this  subcommittee,  let  me  tell  you.  He 
is  doing  a  service  to  this  body  and  to 
this  Nation. 

He  is  correct  when  he  says  special- 
ized groups  get  preference.  I  think  the 
question  we  face  is.  Do  these  special- 
ized groups  face  special  problems  that 
justifies  this?  And  I  think  the  answer 
is  yes. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  anti-Sem- 
itism and  the  an ti -evangelical  Chris- 
tian thrust  that  is  part  historically  of 
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some  of  these  areas,  this  fear  of  this 
new  leader  who  is  emerging  that  is 
causing  a  lot  of  anxiety  out  there.  In 
terms  of  those  who  aissert  their  fear 
and  then  get  that  ticket  for  admission 
and  stay  there  for  months,  and  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Simpson  for  years,  and  I 
do  not  question  that.  I  think  you  have 
to  recognize  there  are  people  who 
would  prefer  to  stay  in  Russia  or  some 
other  country,  but  as  long  as  things  do 
not  get  too  bad  they  are  going  to  stay 
there,  but  they  want  that  ticket  to  the 
United  States  if  things  disintegrate. 

What  we  are  saying  to  people  is  if 
you  are  being  persecuted  because  of  the 
situation  that  you  face  you  have  a  pos- 
sibility of  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Lautenberg  amendment  just 
extends  the  present  law. 

I  would  finally  point  out  that  neither 
INS  nor  the  State  Department  oppose 
the  Lautenberg  amendment.  So  my 
hope  is  that  we  will  adopt  it. 

Again,  Senator  Simpson  has  been  su- 
perb on  this  subcommittee,  but  I  think 
in  this  instance  the  judgment  of  our 
friend  from  New  Jersey  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  was  made  aware  of  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  from  the  beginning  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  is  anti  any  persons, 
anti  any  group.  In  this  case,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  anti-Semitism  does  not 
rank  at  all  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  He  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  person. 

I  think  in  this  case  he  may — if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  do  me 
the  courtesy  of  listening — be 
antisemantic  in  this  question  in  terms 
of  the  phraseology  that  we  are  using. 
Certainly,  this  is  intended  to  be  some- 
what humorous. 

We  are  kind  of  an  odd  couple.  We  are 
good  friends,  but  we  disagree  on  lots  of 
things,  and  in  this  case  we  decidedly 
disagree.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a 
presumption  that  if  you  belong  to 
group  A,  group  B,  or  group  C,  you  are 
automatically  entitled  to  refugee  sta- 
tus. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
the  statute  it  is  very  clear.  It  says  ap- 
plicants must  prove,  and  I  here  quote, 
"a  credible  basis  for  concern,"  in  var- 
ious ways,  including  the  assertion  of. 
No.  1,  actual  past  persecution  or  dis- 
criminatory or  prejudicial  actions 
taken  against  the  individual  person- 
ally. No.  2,  acts  of  persecution  commit- 
ted against  similarly  situated  individ- 
uals in  the  applicant's  geographical  lo- 
cale, or  No.  3,  instances  of  mistreat- 
ment or  prejudicial  actions  based  on 
the  individual's  request  to  depart  the 
countries  covered  by  this  law.  In  the 
case  of  applicants  citing  discrimina- 
tory or  prejudicial  action  taken 
against  them  personally,  INS  guidance 
requires  the  applicant  to  assert  a  cu- 
mulation of  such  actions. 


So,  Madam  President,  I  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  Wyoming.  Applicants 
must  have  a  credible  basis  of  fear  and 
persuade  the  INS. 

We  have  a  well-founded  basis  for  as- 
suming some  of  the  worst  coming  out 
of  one  of  the  regions  we  are  discussing, 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  found  it  somewhat  per- 
plexing when  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming described  Russia  as  our  good 
friend,  perhaps  the  friend  of  most  at- 
tention at  this  point.  There  is  consider- 
able trepidation  about  stability  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  The  fact  is  we  do 
not  know  which  way  the  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  are  going  to 
go.  They  could  go  up  in  smoke.  We  dare 
not  let  down  our  guard,  because  no  one 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Still,  we  want  to  help.  I,  for  one, 
have  pledged  to  support  the  President 
in  his  quest  to  help  the  present  Govern- 
ment continue  with  the  reform  process. 
However,  we  are  more  anxious  since  we 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Zhirinovsky,  be- 
cause the  madness  that  he  espouses  is 
familiar.  It  is  the  kind  of  hatred  that 
was  espoused  before  the  United  States 
entered  earlier  wars,  the  last  one  being 
World  War  II.  It  is  that  kind  of  mania- 
cal view  that  gets  us  in  the  position 
that  we  know  we  have  to  guard 
against. 

The  people  who  have  been  constantly 
the  scapegoats,  the  subject  of  persecu- 
tion, the  subject  of  harassment  with 
unrelenting  pace  are  some  of  the 
Catholic  groups,  the  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lics. The  Evangelicals  are  harassed 
constantly.  So  are  the  Jews  and  cer- 
tain Indochinese.  We  are  asking  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  law  that  facili- 
tates the  designation  of  refugee  status 
for  these  people.  We  are  not  making 
permanent  law. 

The  committee  on  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  sits  is 
the  committee  that  helps  shape  the  de- 
cision about  the  overall  number  of  ref- 
ugees our  country  accepts.  So  I  hear 
what  my  friend  says,  but  I  sharply  dis- 
agree. This  is  no  time  to  change  law 
which  facilitates  the  process  for  his- 
torically persecuted  groups. 

I  do  want  to  respond  to  one  other 
thing  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  made 
mention  of,  because,  in  a  very  friendly 
letter  to  me  describing  his  disagree- 
ment with  my  position,  he  made  some 
of  the  points  that  he  has  just  made  on 
the  floor.  He  talks  about  people,  al- 
most describing  them  as  languishing,  if 
you  will,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in 
Russia,  and  just  awaiting  a  convenient 
time  to  depart. 

Madam  President,  I  sharply  disagree. 
There  is  a  process  that  goes  on.  It 
takes  months,  as  much  as  5  months,  to 
clear  our  own  books  and  records  to  per- 
mit these  people  to  leave  once  we  des- 
ignate them  as  refugees.  These  are  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


Anyone  who  has  ever  been  to  Russia, 
in  either  its  former  condition  or 
present  condition,  knows  very  well 
that  things  do  not  happen  fast.  If  you 
think  our  bureaucracy  is  a  little  slow 
in  moving,  the  bureaucracies  there  do 
not  move  at  all.  It  takes  months  and 
months  to  clear  the  papers  with  which 
one  has  to  comply  with  the  rules  in 
order  to  leave. 

So,  Madam  President,  the  2-year  ex- 
tension that  our  amendment  proposes 
will  carry  through  the  Russian  Presi- 
dential elections  in  1996.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  more  and  more  concern 
that  Mr.  Zhirinovsky  and  his  group 
will  continue  to  gain  power  and 
strength.  Allowing  this  amendment  to 
expire  this  year  would  simply  play  into 
the  politics  of  hatred  Zhirinovsky  pro- 
pounds. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  support  this  fairminded,  equitable 
program  that  facilitates  designation  as 
refugees  for  people  who  have  long 
been— and  continue  to  be — subject  to 
persecution.  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  good  guys  and  to  hold 
out  our  hand,  as  we  so  often  have,  to 
people  who  want  to  come. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  support  it.  I  agree  that  it  should  be 
part  of  the  bill. 

With  the  unsettled  situation  in  Rus- 
sia, the  Ukraine,  and  other  parts  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  change  the  rules  to  make  it 
harder  for  Jewish  residents  to  qualify 
for  refugee  status.  The  same  continues 
to  be  true  for  Vietnam  and  other  parts 
of  Indochina. 

No  one  is  denied  refugee  admission  to 
the  United  States  because  of  this  bill. 
Rather  it  states  the  obvious.  Certain 
groups  deserve  special  recognition  for 
refugee  purposes.  In  the  Russian  area, 
you  have  the  question  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. In  my  own  experience,  having 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  world,  anti- 
Semitism  in  Slav  countries  is  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  view  of  that,  I  think  this 
provision  should  remain. 

When  it  comes  to  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  people 
suffer  because  they  oppose  the  regimes. 
I  think  we  deserve  to  give  them  a  spe- 
cial little  push.  It  does  not  mean  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  refugees.  It 
just  means  we  recognize  that  certain 
groups  of  refugees  should  be  recognized 
as  such.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
accomplishes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  groups  do  not 
wish  this  to  get  to  the  floor  and  to  de- 
bate it  like  we  are  just  doing.  The  rea- 


son is  the  word  "anti-Semitisrti."  I  will 
not  have  any  part  of  that,  in  humor  or 
not.  That  is  personally  very  offensive 
to  me.  This  is  not  anti-Semitism. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  was  not 
indicating  in  any  sense  any  activity  on 
my  part,  and  he  was  saying  that  in 
good  humor.  But  I  am  saying  that  is 
what  is  underlying  this  tremendous 
pressure  that  gets  this  to  this  point  be- 
cause no  other  group  in  the  world  re- 
ceives this  special  treatment. 

If  it  were  the  Soviet  Union  of  1989,  I 
would  not  be  here.  In  fact,  I  have  sat, 
while  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  has 
gone  forward,  and  I  have  visited  in  my 
office  with  people  from  the  groups  who 
press  this.  They  say,  "Couldn't  you 
just  accept  this,  please,  so  we  do  not 
have  to  go  through  a  debate?" 

I  said.  "What's  wrong  with  going 
through  a  debate?" 

"Well,  you  know,  it  could  get  into 
things  about  anti-Semitism." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  we  are  limited  in 
our  debate  about  things  that  go  and 
find  avenues  and  vents  that  are  un- 
known, then  we  would  not  get  anything 
done." 

It  goes  back  to  what  I  have  said  3,000 
times.  You  either  pass  or  kill  a  bill  on 
this  floor  with  the  use  of  emotion,  fear, 
guilt,  or  racism.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son I  stay  in  this  issue,  not  because  I 
am  totally  perverse  and  ornery. 

But  this  is  not  the  Soviet  Union  of 
1989.  This  is  the  former  Soviet  Union  of 
1994.  Does  anyone  doubt  who  our 
friends  are  in  that  part  of  the  world  as 
we  curry  the  favor  of  every  one  of  the 
Independent  States,  and  our  citizens 
are  there  doing  business  and  working 
and  taking  visas?  There  is  anti-Semi- 
tism in  Russia.  There  is  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Ukraine.  There  is  anti-Semitism 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  anti-Semitism  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Where 
do  you  not  find  it? 

Now,  if  every  time  we  are  going  to  be 
frozen  in  place  and  give  up  50,000  num- 
bers on  a  powerhouse  play,  when  there 
are  60  million  people  waiting  to  get 
into  the  United  States  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  if  they  could  stand  face  to 
face  with  one  of  our  consular  people 
and  one  of  our  people  in  the  United 
States,  they  would  hear  what  is  a  true 
refugee — a  true  refugee — not  someone 
who  is  just  covered  by  a  blanket  and, 
when  covered  by  the  blanket,  decides 
to  stay  in  this  place  of  hideous  persecu- 
tion for  a  year  or  6  months. 

I  did  not  say  they  were  languishing 
there.  I  am  saying  they  are  there.  I  say 
change  the  definition  of  refugee  and 
get  it  done  as  soon  as  you  can  so  that 
you  can  remove  the  phrase  "fleeing 
persecution,"  because  you  cannot  be 
fleeing  persecution  and  stay  in  the 
country  that  is  persecuting  you  to  get 
your  affairs  together. 

If  you  are  a  refugee,  you  are  running. 
I  think  most  people  think  of  a  refugee 
as  "the  hounds  of  hell  are  after  you." 
And  once  you  get  to  the  country  of 


first  asylum,  once  you  get  to  that  pre- 
cious land,  you  are  no  longer  a  refugee. 
You  have  sanctuary.  You  have  refuge. 
That  is  what  it  is  about. 

So  just  know  that  when  you  do  this — 
and  as  I  say  it  will  pass  pretty  well,  but 
I  am  going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote.  And 
by  God,  if  I  find  somebody  running  up 
a  list  when  it  is  all  done  that  those  who 
voted  against  this  somehow  had  a 
smattering  of  anti-Semitism,  I  will  hit 
the  road  and  I  will  go  find  the  forums 
and  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  debate  the 
issue  with  reasonable,  responsible  peo- 
ple. 

I  think  our  friend  from  Illinois— and 
there  is  no  one  tracking  the  issue  bet- 
ter, as  he  sits  on  the  committee  with 
Ted  Kennedy  as  chairman  and  me  as 
ranking  member— stepped  into  the  hor- 
nets nest.  It  is  the  only  three-member 
subcommittee  in  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
cause nobody  else  will  get  on  it,  so  the 
three  of  us  labor.  But  I  think  it  was 
very  interesting  what  my  friend  from 
Illinois  said.  What  he  says  is  exactly 
right,  because  he  is  saying  the  persons 
benefiting  from  this  amendment  are 
looking  for  and  receiving  a  "ticket  to 
the  United  States."  A  ticket  to  be  used 
at  any  time.  This  is  not  about  having  a 
"ticket  to  the  United  States,"  because 
that  is  what  the  Refugee  Act  was  all 
about.  It  is  about  giving  the  precious 
right  of  a  refuge,  or  sanctuary,  if  you 
will,  that  follows,  to  persons  who  are 
fleeing  persecution.  It  is  not  about  pro- 
viding insurance  policies  or  alternates 
or  tickets  to  the  United  States.  That  is 
not  what  it  is  about. 

So,  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  acts  from  the  best  of  motives, 
and  I  do  enjoy  him.  He  is  a  delightful 
friend.  And  he  is  not  considering— I 
think  he  really  believes,  and  I  can  say 
this  because  he  is  here,  that  is  the  joy 
of  the  debate — he  may  not  consider  his 
legislation  to  provide  a  presumption 
for  persons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
or  Vietnam,  but  remember  that  all 
that  is  necessary  here  is  something  to- 
tally out  of  the  mainstream  of  what  we 
do.  You  do  not  have  to  establish  any 
refugee  status.  You  just  simply  "assert 
a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution." 
and  then  you  "assert  a  credible  basis." 

You  can  go  on  all  you  want  to,  but  I 
prefer  to  stick  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  that  is  what  it  says.  Assert- 
ing a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
and  asserting— and  there  is  no  other 
group  in  the  world,  whether  it  is 
Evangelicals  or  Ukrainian  Catholics  or 
Jews,  or  whoever,  who  have  this  spe- 
cial, special  status  that  uses  up  other 
precious  numbers  that  are  not  used  by 
the  people  you  see  in  the  nightly  news, 
who  are  really  refugees:  People  from 
Yugoslavia,  people  from  Somalia.  How 
many  people  would  like  to  leave  there? 
We  do  not  give  them  enough  numbers. 
We  should  give  them  more  numbers. 

How  do  we  get  more  numbers  when 
we  have  this  pipeline  clogged  with 
50,000— and  do  not  think  they  will  not 
fill  it.  It  will  be  filled.  It  will  be  filled. 


I  must  say,  I  have  nothing  more  than 
sheer  puzzlement  when  my  friend 
speaks  of  friendship.  Do  we  have  friend- 
ship with  Russia?  I  think  we  must, 
when  we  stood  by  and  approved  when 
they  lobbed  shells  into  their  own  White 
House  and  never  said  anything.  I  think 
that  is  an  act  of  true  friendship.  You 
cannot  be  any  friendlier  than  that, 
than  to  watch  your  ally  lob  shells  into 
his  house  of  government,  and  not  say 
much  about  it — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  That  is  not  a  partisan 
statement.  Boy,  that  is  friendship. 
There  is  an  old  song  about  that  one. 
You  could  do  a  tap  dance. 

So  let  us  remember  what  we  are 
doing.  Things  have  changed  and  so  has 
this  amendment,  and  the  purpose  of  it. 
That  is  why  I  am  here. 

In  1989  I  was  not  here.  In  1994  I  am 
here.  You  are  using  precious  numbers 
that  are  given  to  a  country  that  is  our 
friend,  as  far  as  I  know — unless  I  am 
missing  something — and  using  a  num- 
ber of  someone  that  preciously  needs  to 
be  determined  as  a  refugee  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  And  we  have  effectively 
turned  our  back  on  case-by-case  des- 
ignation, turned  our  back  on  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980,  and  gone  into  a  pre- 
sumptive status  based  on  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  rollcall  vote.  I  think  the 
vote  will  be  85  to  15,  and  I  think  we  will 
move  on.  But  there  will  be  something 
on  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is  not 
right,  it  is  not  sense,  and  it  takes  away 
precious  numbers  from  pathetic,  truly 
pathetic  people,  not  on  a  basis  of  a  pre- 
sumption of  refugee  status  but  a  hard, 
gut,  sinew-tough,  case-by-case  real 
knowledge  that  they  are  refugees.  We 
use  150,000— numbers,  and  50,000  of 
them  go  here  on  a  presumption.  It  is 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  the  peril  of  prolonging  this  de- 
bate, I  will  just  respond  to  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  Record  is  absolutely  clear  in 
terms  of  what  it  was  that  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  when  I  confirmed  or  af- 
firmed my  belief  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does  not  harbor  the  kind  of 
"anti  "  feeling  suggested  by  anti-Semi- 
tism or  anti-any  other  group.  I  know 
him  well.  I  have  talked  to  him  in  pri- 
vate moments  and  I  have  never  heard 
any  kind  of  a  racial  or  religious  slur 
come  from  him. 

So  when  I  tried  some  humor— which 
apparently  passed  by — and  I  accused 
him  of  being  against  the  "semantics" 
of  the  bill,  that  is  strictly  what  I  was 
talking  about,  a  word  game,  and  in  no 
way  his  feelings  about  any  groups  or 
individuals.  So  I  hope  the  Record  re- 
flects that  clearly. 

But  I  do  want  to  discuss  the  issue  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  wrong  on  the  issue. 
The  fact  that  he  declares  that  our  bud- 
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dies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  former  So- 
viet Union,  Russia,  are  OK  because  we 
did  not  intervene  when  they  were 
shooting  shells  at  one  another,  we  did 
not  intervene  in  Armenia  when 
Azerbaijanis  threatened  to  cut  off  their 
fuel  supplies  in  the  middle  of  this  win- 
ter, we  did  not  intervene  in  Georgia 
when  they  tried  to  take  down  the  gov- 
ernment there  in  their  civil  war  play, 
or  Tadzhikistan,  or  many  of  the  other 
republics  where  tensions  are  almost  at 
a  boiling  point^and  heaven  forbid  that 
the  war  in  former  Yugoslavia  expands, 
it  could  go  like  a  tinderbox — we  are  not 
talking  about  any  of  those  things. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  an 
amendment  that  was  passed  in  this 
body  97  to  0.  Apparently  the  Senator 
has  already  gotten  a  body  count  and  he 
is  at  85-15.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
the  vote.  And  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
suggested  in  any  way  that  there  is 
some  surreptitious  program  underway 
where  people  are  coming  in  the  office 
and  the  blame  is  going  to  say  you  are 
an  anti-Semite  because  you  voted 
against  it.  That  is  nonsense.  We  discuss 
lots  of  issues  here  and,  yes  of  course 
there  is  emotion.  I  am  shocked  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  sug- 
gest that  emotion,  fear— or  there  was 
another  adjective — noun  that  he  used 
to  describe  it,  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
other  one  was —  but  fear,  constantly. 

We  are  continually  talking  about 
crime  and  the  fear  that  permeates  our 
society  and  the  phone  calls  that  come 
and  the  letters  that  come  and  the  pleas 
that  we  have  from  people  who  feel  help- 
less out  there  because  they  are  afraid. 
But  we  respond  in  here  because  we  are 
afraid  if  we  do  not  pay  attention  to 
those  voters  there  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing to  pay  out  there. 

So,  let  us  dismiss  that  kind  of  rhet- 
oric. We  are  discussing  an  issue  that 
has  to  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  There  have  been  people  per- 
secuted in  this  condition,  in  this  area, 
this  region,  for  almost  centuries.  I 
know  it  because  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather  were  chased  out  of  there. 
This  is  not  a  new  discovery.  We  are 
talking  about  using  numbers  that  have 
been  said— if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming wants  to  reset  the  numbers,  he  is 
a  ranking  member  of  the  important 
subcommittee  that  makes  decisions  on 
this  issue,  then  go  to  the  subcommittee 
and  expand  it.  And  if  he  wants  my  en- 
dorsement to  let  people  in  from  Bosnia 
while  we  stand  on  the  side  and  see  that 
slaughter  and  do  not  do  a  damn  thing, 
it  might — he  has  my  cosponsorship. 

We  are  not  talking  about  those 
things  at  all.  We  are  not  expanding  the 
caps.  We  are  not  increasing  the  num- 
bers. We  are  talking  about  people  who 
have  been  subject  to  persecution  and 
harassment  for  years,  who  carry  name 
plates  or  tags  that  identify  them  as  a 
Jew  or  another  part  of  the  religious 
community. 

This  is  not  some  pipedream.  We  are 
not  talking  to  people  who  can  other- 


wise live  without  fear,  free  to  practice 
their  religion.  They  are  desecrating 
cemeteries:  they  are  trying  to  destroy 
objects  that  relate  to  the  practice  of 
one's  religion.  That  is  scary. 

Let  it  happen  here  in  this  country— 
I  know  when  a  swastika  is  painted  on  a 
synagogue  or  a  cross  is  burned  on 
someone's  lawn  that  we  respond;  we 
are  outraged  and  we  are  fearful  and  we 
do  not  let  it  go  unnoticed.  We  ought 
not  let  this  go  unnoticed.  We  ought  to 
move  off  this. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
He  just  happens  to  be  wrong.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  real- 
ize that  our  colleagues  are  waiting 
with  more  amendments  because  the 
deadline  is  6  o'clock  tonight,  but  I  can- 
not resist.  In  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  he  would  agree  there 
are  two  kinds  of  refugees:  Economic 
and  political.  The  general  understand- 
ing is  we  are  talking  about  political 
refugees,  not  economic  ones.  More  of 
the  numbers  will  go  to  political  refu- 
gees. 

Is  that  not  the  purpose  of  it,  as  op- 
posed to  having  them  all  go  for  immi- 
gration purposes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  in- 
deed, there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
land  sometimes  between  political  refu- 
gees, refugees  under  the  United  Na- 
tions and  United  States,  and  economic 
refugees.  But  remember  that  a  politi- 
cal refugee  in  every  other  country  of 
the  world  and  all  other  applicants 
throughout  the  world  must  establish  a 
well-founded  fear  of  political  persecu- 
tion, if  you  will,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  That  is  all  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  saying.  Nothing  more.  Do  not 
read  much  more  into  it. 

This  you  can  call  an  assertion  or  a 
presumption  or  whatever,  but  it  means 
that  simply  by  being  a  member  of  one 
of  these  groups — they  have  added 
enough  groups  to  make  it  more  palat- 
able— then  you  are  automatically  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  refugee,  even  if  you  have 
no  fear  of  political  persecution.  Hear 
that.  You  may  live  in  a  community  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  where  you 
have  no  fear.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  am 
sure  that  would  be  unique,  but  I  do 
know  this:  That  we  have  taken  a  huge 
number,  and  I  have  helped  do  it  right 
here  on  this  floor.  I  want  the  number — 
I  will  get  it  for  the  Record— of  how 
many  Soviet  Jews  we  have  brought  to 
the  United  States.  I  have  traveled 
there  with  my  friends  to  bring  them 
here,  and  we  have  brought  a  huge  num- 
ber. I  was  right  at  the  forefront  of  that. 
I  am  still  there. 

Now  I  am  saying  continue  to  do  it  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  not  enter  into 
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this  exercise  where  we  give  a  presump- 
tion of  refugee  status.  Remember, 
there  are  political  refugees  and  eco- 
nomic refugees  and  then  there  are  im- 
migrants. No  one  knows  that  better 
than  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 
Most  of  the  persons  entering  under  this 
amendment  are  like  immigrants:  They 
are  coming  to  join  people  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  find  out  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

The  rich  heritage  of  persecution  of 
the  relatives  and  family  and  loved  ones 
of  Frank  Lautenberg  I  could  not  even 
imagine,  but  that  is  not  what  this  is 
about.  Again,  I  have  been  here  too 
long.  I  am  not  jaded.  The  issue  is  not 
about  racism  or  the  past  or  the  Holo- 
caust. The  issue  is  about  1994  and  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  the  White 
House  sets  the  figures  on  refugee  num- 
bers. Whatever  they  set,  they  know 
that  will  carry  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  So 
we  just  sit  and  kind  of  twaddle  our 
thumbs.  Even  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
have  sent  letters  to  the  Reagan  White 
House  and  to  the  Bush  White  House 
and  I  think  to  the  Clinton  White  House 
saying:  Your  numbers  do  not  fit  any- 
more with  the  reality  of  life. 

The  original  normal  flow  of  refugees 
was  50,000,  and  now  this  single  amend- 
ment takes  50,000.  It  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  will  not  hear  it 
today.  It  will  pass  big,  but  maybe 
someday  they  will  go  back  and  look  at 
the  debate.  Even  some  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  who  do  God's  work  on  the 
ground  say  this  is  absurd,  and  "You 
will  not  get  to  first  base.  Simpson." 
and  they  are  right. 

But  this  is  about  1994  and  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  and  Vietnam,  for  whom  we 
just  the  other  day  urged  the  President, 
I  guess — I  voted  for  it — to  normalize  re- 
lations with  Vietnam,  and  yet  that  is 
listed  here.  This  does  not  fit— it  will  fit 
today  by  a  nice  vote,  but  it  will  not  fit. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  needed  this  de- 
bate. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesies  of  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  a  splendid 
friend,  and  the  courtesies  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
taken  will  be  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1329 

(Purpose:  To  Instruct  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tors to  international  financial  institutions 
to  vote  against  financing-  countries  whose 
governments  expropriate  U.S.  property) 
Mr.    HELMS.    Madam    President,    I 

have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 

the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

the  previous  order,  the  pending  amend- 
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ments  are  set  aside.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1329. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  179,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  714.  OPPOSITION  TO  FINANCINC  BY  INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  COUNTRIES  EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNnXD  STATES  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  President  shall  In- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Develor>- 
ment  Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Fund, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African 
Development  Bank.  The  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  vote  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank  for  benefit  of  any  country  which— 

(1)  has  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act — 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  any  United  States  person. 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  im- 
position of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions) which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  property  of  any  Unit- 
ed States  person,  and 

(2)  has  not,  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (b)).  returned  the  property  or  pro- 
vided adequate  and  effective  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
as  required  by  International  law. 

(b)  Extended  Period  for  Compensation  in 
THE  Case  of  Newly  Democratic  Govern- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  a  democratically  elect- 
ed foreign  government  that  had  been  a  to- 
talitarian or  authoritarian  government  at 
the  time  of  the  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  3-year  period  described  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  Installation  of  the 
democratically  elected  government. 

(c)  Excepted  Countries  and  Terri- 
tories.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  established  by  international  man- 
date through  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
territory  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  containing  the  following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  against  which 
United  States  persons  have  outstanding  ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  per- 
sons against  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim 
has  been  outstanding. 

(4)  A  description  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of 
each  effort  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment, or  the  country  in  which  the  expro- 
priation claim  has  been  made,  to  return  the 
property  or  provide  adequate  and  effective 
compensation  for  such  property. 

(5)  Each  project  a  United  States  Executive 
Director  voted  against  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion described  In  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
a  United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  at  least  50  percent 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request  we  have  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  disposition  of 
amendment  1327  and  without  interven- 
ing action  or  debate,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  amendment  1326,  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  for  the  Simon  amend- 
ment No.  1326  to  be  considered,  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  governing  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous-consent  that  the  pre- 
vious unanimous  consent  agreement 
regarding  the  2:15  vote  on  the  Lauten- 
berg amendment  No.  1327  be  changed  to 
reflect  the  vote  occurring  at  2:30  p.m. 
today,  and  the  previousl.v  ordered  re- 
cess for  the  party  conference  luncheons 
extend  until  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
pending  amendment  which,  by  the  way. 
is  essentially  a  rewrite  of  the  so-called 
Gonzalez  amendment,  tracks  the  im- 
proved Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  it 
has  come  to  be  known  down  through 
the  years.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  yesterday,  as 
modified.  I  will  discuss  various  aspects 
as  I  go  along. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment,  it  requires  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  vote  against  certain  mul- 
tilateral bank  loans  to  any  country 
which  confiscates  without  compensa- 
tion the  property  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  progress  is  being  made 
to  resolve  the  claim  and  so  notifies  the 
Congress. 

The  problem  is  that  the  President  al- 
most never  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion regarding  the  lack  of  progress  in 
the  resolution  of  such  property  claims. 
To  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  become  a 
little  bit  of  an  expert  on  it,  the  issue  of 
confiscated  American  properties  hardly 
ever  comes  up  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
cide how  to  vote  on  a  proposed  loan  to 
a  country.  All  too  often,  these  property 
claims  are  viewed  as  insignificant  lit- 
tle problems  which  do  not  merit  the  se- 


rious attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cials. 

The  point  is  that  years  of  experience 
have  demonstrated  that,  as  with  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  the  concept 
of  progress  has  been  abused  and  obfus- 
cated. It  has  become  a  loophole  allow- 
ing foreign  countries  receiving  the  for- 
eign aid  money  furnished  by  American 
taxpayers  to  deceive  the  bureaucrats  at 
the  State  Department  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  into  taking  little  or 
no  action  to  help  U.S.  citizens  whose 
property  has  been  confiscated. 

It  is  an  arrogant  situation.  I  will  get 
into  that  in  just  a  little  bit. 

Making  progress  and  resolving  these 
claims  often  appears  as  one  small  step 
forward  when  actually  it  turns  out  to 
be  two  big  steps  backward.  Here  is 
what  happens.  A  foreign  goverrmient 
forms  a  new  commission  to  study  the 
problem  or  the  foreign  country  invents 
new  forms  for  the  American  citizens  to 
fill  out  if  they  want  to  be  considered 
for  compensation  for  their  property.  Or 
these  foreign  countries  send  American 
citizens  on  wild  goose  chases  through- 
out the  bureaucracy  of  the  offending 
country. 

That  is  what  American  citizens  are 
putting  up  with  all  over  the  world.  I 
have  sort  of  a  compilation  here. 

Nicaragua  alone  has  1,200  instances 
of  seized  property  owned  by  American 
citizens,  meanwhile,  the  United  States 
has  supported  S142,400.000  in  loans  to 
Nicaragua  through  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Honduras  has  50 
such  instances.  Panama  has  a  couple, 
Venzuela  has  a  couple.  Brazil  has  a 
couple.  Costa  Rica  has  17,  and  so  on. 
Everybody  sits  on  their  thumbs  at  the 
State  Department  and  says,  "Well,  we 
will  get  to  that  tomorrow.  It's  really 
not  important." 

You  try  to  get  information  or  you  try 
to  get  some  movement  out  of  the  State 
Department.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 
unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  says  to  the  State  Department 
"make  it  happen." 

Madam  President,  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  that  both  the  State  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  refused 
to  obey  the  law  when  they  refused  to 
implement  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 
The  Gonzalez  amendment  has  been 
used  against  only  two  countries — two 
instances— from  1976  to  1987,  once 
against  the  Congo  and  17  times  against 
Ethiopia.  All  the  rest  have  gone  scot- 
free.  They  have  kept  the  property  and 
they  have  thumbed  their  nose  at  the 
American  citizen.  I  resent  it,  and  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  American  citi- 
zens who  are  caught  in  such  a  trap. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Gonzalez 
amendment  has  been  implemented 
even  one  time  since  1987,  and  we  have 
searched  the  records  very  carefully.  I 
find  it  incredible,  considering  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  that  my  office  has  han- 
dled from  Central  and  South  America, 
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that  the  Gonzalez  amendment  has  not 
been  used  even  once  against  an  arro- 
gant country  begging  for  our  foreign 
aid,  a  country  that  has  seized  property 
clearly  owned  by  American  citizens. 
Yet  these  offending  countries  seek 
loans  at  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  they  are  getting  them. 
My  position  and  my  amendment  says 
cut  it  out,  cut  off  the  loans,  vote 
against  the  loans. 

If  the  pending  amendment  becomes 
law,  this  will  change.  You  will  see  a 
toning  down  of  that  arrogance,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  toned  down  a  long 
time  ago.  This  amendment  will  require 
the  United  States  to  vote  against  loans 
by  all  of  the  multilateral  banks  to  any 
country  that  has  appropriated  property 
of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  citizens  and  has  not 
returned  that  property  or  fairly  com- 
pensated the  legitimate  owner  within  3 
years — 3  years. 

It  allows  for  the  transition  of  a  new 
democratically  elected  government  in 
a  country  which  was  previously  ruled 
by  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  A  newly 
elected  government  will  have  a  period 
of  3  years  upon  the  date  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  government  to  settle 
the  property  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  it  will  not  affect 
nations  internationally  mandated  by 
the  United  Nations  or  territories  recog- 
nized to  be  disputed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  amendment  is  fair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  share 
the  Senator's  concern  over  the  expro- 
priation of  U.S.  citizens'  properties. 

I  believe  current  law  already  ade- 
quately addresses  this  issue  by  requir- 
ing the  United  States  to  vote  against 
loans  to  countries  that  have  national- 
ized or  expropriated  the  property  of 
U.S.  citizens  without  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation.  I 
fear  that  this  amendment  goes  too  far 
in  trying  to  address  this  issue. 

The  only  multilateral  development 
bank  that  does  not  currently  have  such 
a  requirement  is  the  EBRD.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  rectify  this  and  accepted  a 
Helms  amendment  in  the  fiscal  year 
1994  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  to  extend  the  same  expropriation 
requirements  to  the  EBRD  as  all  the 
other  banks.  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  will  eventually  be- 
come law. 

Unlike  current  law,  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  today  requires  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  a  loan  to 
countries  that  have  not  provided  ade- 
quate compensation  within  a  period  of 
3  years.  Resolving  expropriation  cases 
is  an  extremely  complicated  and 
lengthy  process  that  could  involve 
local  courts  and  international  arbitra- 
tion. Just  £is  in  the  United  States, 
these  judicial  proceedings  often  take 
far  more  than  3  years  to  resolve. 

This  amendment  would  also  require 
the  United  States   to   vote  against  a 


loan  regardless  of  whether  the  U.S.  cit- 
izen has  a  valid  claim,  regardless  of 
whether  the  claim  has  been  resolved, 
regardless  of  whether  the  country  is 
taking  steps  to  resolve  outstanding  ex- 
propriation cases,  or  regardless  of 
whether  a  claim  is  currently  in  the 
courts.  It  would  require  the  United 
States  to  vote  against  a  loan  even  if 
there  is  only  one  outstanding  claim  by 
a  U.S.  citizen,  regardless  of  its  value  or 
validity. 

The  amendment  includes  a  provision 
that  would  give  a  newly  democratic 
government  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  that  government  was  in- 
stalled. In  the  case  of  Russia,  that  pe- 
riod would  expire  in  June.  Certainly,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  have  resolved  all  outstanding 
claims,  which  could  go  back  as  far  as  70 
years  ago,  by  that  time. 

Many  of  these  loans  are  to  support 
economic  reforms  and  privatization — 
important  steps  in  establishing  private 
property  rights  and  turning  around  a 
country's  economy  so  that  it  can  com- 
pensate expropriation  claims.  Denying 
a  country  of  those  loans  would  only  de- 
feat our  goal  of  helping  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens receive  compensation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1330  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1329 

(Purpose:  To  instruct  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tors to  multilateral  development  banks  to 
vote  against  financing  to  countries  that 
expropriate  property  of  U.S.  citizens,  ex- 
cept for  basic  human  needs) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  it  is  in  order 
for  me  to  offer  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1330  to  amendment  No.  1329; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

(f)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive  the 
prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  if  he  so  notifies 
Congress  twenty-one  days  In  advance  of  any 
vote  that  a  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank  under  consideration  is  di- 
rected only  to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  citizens  of  such 
country. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  bear 
with  me  just  a  moment. 

Madam  President,  we  have  had  so 
much  confusion  here  this  morning,  and 
as  the  Chair  will  recall  I  offered  the  un- 
derlying amendment  earlier,  and  then 
we  had  the  interruption  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  others,  so  I  laid  it 
aside. 

The  point  is,  I  have  offered  the  same 
amendment   twice,   and   I   ask   unani- 


mous consent  that  Amendment  No. 
1328  be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection. Amendment  No.  1328  will  be 
eliminated. 

The  amendment  (No.  1328)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now  we  are  straight 
again.  I  ask  the  Chair,  are  we  all  in 
sync? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Now,  the  second-degree  amendment 
to  the  underlying  amendment  is  obvi- 
ously a  Presidential  waiver.  This  waiv- 
er allows  U.S.  executive  directors  to 
the  banks  to  support  financing  only  for 
basic  human  needs  projects  to  coun- 
tries which  have  confiscated  without 
compensation  the  property  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  financing  for  basic  human 
needs,  people  who  are  hungry  or  sick  or 
whatever,  projects  that  will  feed  hun- 
gry children  or  care  for  expectant 
mothers,  and  the  waiver  amendment, 
in  the  second  degree,  takes  care  of 
that. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  am  not  being  picky 
about  this  subject,  but  I  am  reaching 
the  point  of  obsession  about  it.  I  asked 
the  U.S.  State  Department  months  ago 
for  a  list  of  all  the  confiscation  claims 
by  American  citizens  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  was  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  a  review  of  this  issue  is  un- 
derway and  that  I  would  be  informed 
about  the  review.  Since  that  time,  the 
Senate  has  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
Helms  amendment  to  the  foreign  oper- 
ations appropriations  bill  which  was 
intended  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  which  was 
adopted.  The  Senate  adopted  virtually 
the  same  amendment  yesterday.  Just 
the  same,  I  still  received  no  informa- 
tion whatsoever  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

{Mr.  BREAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  must  take  the  posi- 
tion that  since  the  State  Department 
will  not  honor  a  request  for  a  review  of 
the  problem,  I  have  added  a  reporting 
requirement  to  this  amendment.  And 
this.  I  hope,  will  force  the  bureaucracy 
to  find  out  and  report  to  Congress,  not 
just  to  me,  precisely  which  countries 
have  expropriated  U.S.  citizens'  prop- 
erty, how  many  claims  are  outstand- 
ing, how  long  the  claims  have  been  out- 
standing, what  efforts  have  been  made 
to  return  the  property  or  provide  com- 
pensation, and  each  project  a  U.S.  ex- 
ecutive director  at  a  bank  voted 
against  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
That  is  only  fair  to  the  American  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  only  information  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  furnished  as  a 
matter  of  course.  That  is  all  this 
amendment  does. 

By  now,  I  think  Senators  have  dis- 
covered that  my  associates  and  my  of- 
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fice  are  continually  working  on  the  ex- 
propriation claims  of  hundreds  of 
American  citizens  in  many  countries. 
They  are  not  just  North  Carolinians; 
they  are  from  all  over  the  country  and 
various  parts  of  the  world.  People  come 
to  us  because  time  and  time  again  I 
have  signaled  my  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  glad  to  help  anybody  we 
can,  but  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
insist,  and  the  House  ought  to  join  us, 
on  making  sure  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment gets  off  the  dime  and  does  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do. 

I  say  again  that  very  few  of  these 
citizens  are  from  North  Carolina.  I 
have  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
resolve  these  cases,  but  the  State  De- 
partment always  jumps  to  the  defense 
of  the  offending  foreign  governments, 
and  I  resent  it.  And  as  long  as  I  am  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  going  to  urge  the 
State  Department  to  do  what  is  right 
and  be  attentive  to  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I  cannot  make  any  progress  on  these 
cases  unless  and  until  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  offending  gov- 
ernments— I  just  identified  some  of 
them — by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  which,  up  to 
now.  have  been  talking  in  seven  lan- 
guages when  the  travail  of  American 
citizens  comes  to  the  forefront.  And  in 
my  book,  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
means  hitting  them  where  it  counts — 
in  their  wallet.  If  these  countries  learn 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
loans,  if  they  learn  they  are  not  going 
to  get  the  U.S.  foreign  aid.  except  for 
compassionate  aid,  then  they  will 
begin  to  try  to  do  something  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  doing  a  long  time 
ago. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  Secretary  Christopher's 
pledge  at  his  confirmation  hearing  to 
have  an  "American  desk"  at  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Well.  I  am  still 
waiting,  and  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
still  waiting.  It  is  high  time  for  the  in- 
terests of  American  citizens  to  come 
first,  and  this  amendment  will  require 
the  State  Department  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  put  those  interests 
of  the  American  people  first. 

I  imagine  that  some  Senators  might 
wonder  which  countries  will  be  affected 
by  this  amendment.  Well.  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  folks  in  North  Carolina  would 
say  to  that.  They  would  say  "who 
cares."  And  I  agree  with  the  folks  back 
home.  Given  the  choice  between  fi- 
nancing foreign  governments  and  help- 
ing an  American  citizen  in  need,  I  side 
with  helping  the  American  every  time. 
My  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  worried 
about  the  implications  of  blocking 
loans  to  a  certain  country  should  con- 
sider what  happens  when  these  coun- 
tries have  no  respect  for  private  prop- 
erty rights.  Governments  which  do  not 
respect  property  rights  do  not  gain  for- 
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eign  investment,  or  any  investment  for 
that  matter.  No  amount  of  money  from 
the  multilateral  banks  will  purchase 
economic  stability  for  these  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  each  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect American  citizens.  Bureaucrats  at 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
ought  to  defend  and  protect  American 
citizens  as  well.  All  too  often  they  do 
not. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  the 
administration  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  make  excuses  for  foreign  govern- 
ments as  to  why  those  governments 
have  not  settled  thousands  of  property 
claims  by  U.S.  citizens.  The  U.S.  Exec- 
utive Directors  at  the  multilateral 
banks,  in  consultation  with  the  State 
Department,  will  have  to  start  defend- 
ing and  protecting  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Countries  which  depend  on  U.S.  sup- 
port at  the  multilateral  banks  will 
know  that  their  loans  may  be  in  jeop- 
ardy until  all  American  claims  are  set- 
tled. They  can  give  the  property  back, 
fairly  compensate  for  it,  or  risk  not 
getting  their  loan.  It  is  that  simple, 
and  since  the  U.S.  contributes  the  larg- 
est share  to  these  banks,  it  is  fair  to 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  sick 
and  tired  of  foreign  aid.  They  have  al- 
ways considered  it  a  waste  of  their  tax 
dollars — whether  the  money  was  fun- 
neled  through  AID  or  the  multilateral 
banks.  At  the  very  least.  Congress 
should  insist  that  countries  which  re- 
ceive foreign  aid  respect  the  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens.  If  they  abuse  the  rights 
of  Americans,  then  they  should  not  re- 
ceive one  dime  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
this  whole  foreign  aid  concept  anyhow. 
I  find  myself  wishing  that  somehow  we 
could  put  it  on  a  national  ballot  and 
say:  What  do  you  think  of  this?  Do  you 
want  to  continue?  It  began  in  1946  and, 
since  that  time,  if  you  figure  all  of  the 
money  that  has  been  distributed  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  since  1946  and 
you  rolled  over  the  interest  year  after 
year,  you  would  come  to  $2  trillion  or 
53  trillion  that  this  program  is  costing 
the  American  taxpayers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  yester- 
day the  Senate  adopted  a  Helms 
amendment  which  strengthened  the 
Hickenlooper  provision  as  it  applies  to 
bilateral  foreign  aid.  Passage  of  the 
pending  amendment  and  second-degree 
amendment  would  strengthen  the  Gon- 
zalez provision  and  should  force  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  use  U.S.  leverage  at  the 
multilateral  banks  to  help  Americans 
in  need  of  protection  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  concerning  the  expropriation 
of  the  properties  of  U.S.  citizens.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  current  law 
already  adequately  addresses  this  issue 
by  requiring  the  United  States  to  vote 
against  loans  to  countries  that  have 
nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  citizens  without  prompt, 
adequate  and  effective  compensation. 

I  fear  this  amendment  goes  a  bit  too 
far  in  trying  to  address  this  issue.  The 
only  multilateral  development  bank 
that  does  not  currently  have  such  a  re- 
quirement is  the  EBRD.  European 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  rectify  this  and 
actually  accepted  the  Helms  amend- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1994  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  bill  to  extend 
the  same  expropriation  requirements 
to  the  EBRD,  as  all  the  other  banks.  I 
supported  this  amendment  and  hope  it 
will  become  law. 

Unlike  current  law.  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  today  requires  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  a  loan  to 
countries  that  have  not  provided  ade- 
quate compensation  within  a  period  of 
3  years.  Resolving  expropriation  cases 
is  an  extremely  complicated  and 
lengthy  process  that  could  involve 
local  courts  and  international  arbitra- 
tion. Just  as  in  the  United  States, 
these  judicial  proceedings  often  take 
far  more  than  3  years  to  resolve.  This 
amendment  would  also  require  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  a  loan  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  United  States 
citizen  has  a  valid  claim,  regardless 
whether  the  claim  is  being  resolved,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  country  has 
taken  steps  to  resolve  outstanding  ex- 
propriation cases,  or  regardless  of 
whether  a  claim  is  currently  in  the 
courts. 

It  would  require  the  United  States  to 
vote  against  a  loan  even  if  there  is  only 
one  outstanding  claim  by  a  United 
States  citizen,  regardless  of  its  value 
or  its  validity.  The  amendment  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  would  give  a 
newly  democratic  government  a  period 
of  3  years  from  the  date  that  govern- 
ment was  installed.  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, that  period  would  expire  in  June. 
Certainly  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  Russia  would  have  resolved  more 
outstanding  claims,  some  of  which  can 
go  back  as  far  as  70  years  ago  by  that 
time. 

Many  of  these  loans  are  to  support 
economic  reform  and  privatization,  im- 
portant steps  in  establishing  private 
property  rights  and  turning  around  a 
country's  economy  so  that  it  can  com- 
pensate expropriate  claims.  Denying  a 
country  those  loans  would  only  defeat 
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our  goal  of  helping  all  U.S.  citizens  re- 
ceive compensation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
Senator  Pell  feels  as  I  do.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators with  amendments  will  come  onto 
the  floor  and  offer  them  or  let  us  know 
if  they  are  not  going  to  offer  the 
amendments  that  are  on  the  list. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  right.  Here  we  are 
ready  for  business,  but  we  do  recess  for 
the  mutual  caucuses  at  12:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  stay  here  and  I 
know  the  Senator  will  also  and  allow 
Senators  to  call  up  their  amendments, 
and  we  will  lay  amendments  aside  in 
order.  I  would  like  to  keep  this  ball 
rolling;  otherwise,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  legislative  traffic  jam  here  around  4 
or  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  already  predictable. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  big  a  traffic 
jam. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

I  hope  staff  members  and/or  Senators 
who  may  be  listening  on  the  television 
in  their  offices  will  look  at  what  they 
have  reserved  on  the  list  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  unanimous  consent  request 
.  and,  if  they  really  wish  to  offer  their 
amendments,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
cooperate  in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMESrr  NO.  1324 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's second  degree  amendment  to  the 
Dole  amendment  No.  1323,  which  deals 
with  several  aspects  of  United  States 
participation  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  am  one  of  several  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  were  asked  by 
the  majority  leader  last  October  22  to 
look  at  possible  revisions  to  the  War 
Powers  Act.  It  would  be  the  purpose  of 
this  review,  as  I  understand  it,  to  con- 
sider what  the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  in  decisions  to  deploy 
U.S.  Military  Forces  into  hostile  situa- 


tions abroad,  whether  as  part  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  or  as  ordered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  issue; 
very  complicated.  It  is  one  that  has  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  very,  very  thoughtful 
way.  It  is  not  something  that  should  be 
decided  here  by  an  amendment  on  the 
floor,  certainly  as  far-reaching  as  the 
amendment  by  the  minority  leader. 
Rather,  it  is  something  that  we  need  to 
hold  some  hearings  on  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  careful  and  to  be  certain,  if  we 
can,  that  what  we  put  forward  is  work- 
able and  gets  us  where  we  want  to  get. 

So  I  support  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment  of  the  majority  leader  set- 
ting a  time  certain  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  these  important  issues  in  a 
more  deliberate  way. 

I  have  a  particular  problem  with  sec- 
tion 815  of  Senator  Dole's  amendment 
which  deals  with  intelligence  sharing 
with  the  United  Nations  and  if  the  ma- 
jority leader's  second  degree  amend- 
ment were  defeated,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  offer  a  second  degree  amend- 
ment of  your  own  to  strike  this  par- 
ticular section. 

Section  815  would  prohibit  the  U.S. 
Government  from  sharing  intelligence 
with  the  United  Nations  except  pursu- 
ant to  an  annual  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  President  and  U.N. 
Secretary  General,  specifying  precisely 
what  types  of  information  may  be 
shared.  Such  agreements  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Congressional  Intel- 
ligence Committees  for  a  period  of  30 
days  before  they  may  go  into  effect. 
Section  815  would  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement information  pertinent  to 
protect  American  citizens  serving  with 
the  United  Nations  and  United  States 
Nationals  whose  safety  is  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  provision  on  the 
grounds  that  it  infringes  upon  the 
President's  constitutional  power  and 
because  it  simply  is  unworkable.  I 
share  some  of  these  apprehensions.  But 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  address  this 
matter — and  I  know  the  minority  lead- 
er's amendment  is  to  do  just  that— to 
be  sure  that  Congress  plays  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  this  so-called  war  powers 
discussion. 

I  am  not  interested  in  just  opposing 
it  because  the  administration  may  feel 
it  is  a  separation  of  powers.  I  think 
there  is  a  workable  solution. 

A  fundamental  problem  is  also  apt  to 
be  getting  any  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  United  States  or 
any  member  state  which  makes  the 
United  Nations  a  partner  in  intel- 
ligence-sharing per  se.  While  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  interested  in  obtaining 
information  from  its  members  to  sup- 
port its  peacekeeping  operations,  I 
think  it  would  clearly  shy  away  from 
any  sort  of  agreement  that  pertained 
specifically   to    the   sharing   of  intel- 


ligence which  made  distinctions  among 
who  had  access  to  what  intelligence.  So 
if  this  provision  were  enacted,  and  the 
Secretary  General  refused  to  enter  into 
any  such  agreement,  as  I  read  section 
815,  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  sharing  any  information  to 
support  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces. 

I  have  other  reservations.  To  begin 
with,  this  legislation  is  squarely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair. 

I  appreciate  the  minority  leader's  in- 
terest in  addressing  this  War  Powers 
Act,  trying  to  find  a  resolution  that  in- 
volves Congress.  But  I  have  to  say  that 
the  committee  would  like  to  hold  some 
hearings  on  it. 

And  we  will  do  that,  as  I  said  to 
begin  with,  under  the  request  of  my 
majority  leader. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  my  judgment,  to 
proceed  now  with  this  particular 
amendment.  Among  other  things,  these 
arrangements  ensure  careful  screening 
of  all  information  furnished  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  goes 
to  great  lengths,  in  fact,  to  protect  the 
sources  and  the  methods  of  its  intel- 
ligence gathering.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  information  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  told  the  United  Nations 
has  done  a  very  good  job  of  protecting 
information  provided  by  the  United 
States.  Sensitive  United  States  infor- 
mation has  not  gotten  to  countries  like 
Libya  or  Iran,  at  least  to  this  Senator's 
knowledge. 

The  provision  also  may  be  dangerous 
and  could  be  ill  advised  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

First,  it  would  impose  a  cumbersome, 
I  believe  unworkable  framework,  of 
control  over  what  intelligence  might 
be  shared  with  the  United  Nations. 
There  is  no  way  that  such  a  framework 
could  accommodate  emergency  situa- 
tions where  it  became  necessary  to 
share  intelligence  on  an  urgent  basis 
which  did  not  meet  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  something  that  was  left  out 
of  the  agreement  or  unforeseen  when 
the  agreement  was  entered  into.  Lives 
could  depend  upon  such  information 
getting  through.  Perhaps  not  United 
States  lives,  which  are  exempt  from 
that  control  of  it,  but  lives  of  other  al- 
lied and  friendly  nations. 

Let  me  just  provide  a  hypothetical 
situation  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation and  how  this  provision  would — 
could — result  in  very  dangerous  situa- 
tions. Suppose  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nadian, and  Polish  soldiers  are  jointly 
involved  in  a  peacekeeping  operation. 
Suppose  the  United  States  obtains  in- 
formation that  a  terrorist  attack  on 
these  forces  is  being  planned.  Suppose 
the  release  of  this  information  is  not 
covered  by  the  agreement  because  the 
agreement  had  not  foreseen  this— with 
the  United  Nations.  Then,  under  the 
Dole  provision,  the  information  can 
only   be   shared  with  U.S.   forces.   It 


could  not  be  shared  with  the  Poles  or 
the  Canadian  forces  because  they  were 
not  specifically  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  is  what  we  want 
to  achieve  here,  but  I  could  see  how 
that  might  happen  if  we  do  not  do  a 
thoughtful  preparation  as  we  enact  war 
power  legislation. 

The  framework  created  by  this  sec- 
tion would,  in  my  estimation,  require  a 
minimum  of  several  months  to  change. 
Unanticipated  deployments  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  to  meet  emergency 
situations  would  have  to  wait  months 
before  the  United  States  could,  under 
these  provisions,  support  them  with  in- 
formation that  might  save  their  lives 
or  spell  the  success  or  nonsuccess  of  a 
particular  operation.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me  at  this  time. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  intel- 
ligence apparatus  of  its  own.  It  is  de- 
pendent upon  public  media  and  infor- 
mation it  receives  from  member  na- 
tions to  support  its  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. The  United  States  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  in  support  of  these  oper- 
ations, short  of  giving  away  the  so- 
called  "family  jewels"  of  important  in- 
telligence sources;  for  example,  tac- 
tical information,  information  about 
opposing  military  forces,  about  civilian 
infrastructures  in  the  countries  of  con- 
cern. As  a  practical  matter,  section  815 
of  the  Dole  amendment  could  preclude 
the  United  States  from  sharing  even 
this  type  of  logistical  information  un- 
less the  annual  agreement  were  amend- 
ed and  allowed  for  such  sharing.  So,  in 
my  view,  this  could  leave  us  in  a  help- 
less, ineffective  position  at  precisely 
the  time  when  our  assistance  is  most 
needed. 

What  might  happen,  too.  is  they 
would  just  go  ahead  and  share  it,  par- 
ticularly if  lives  were  at  stake.  That,  of 
course,  would  then  be  in  violation  of 
the  agreement.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  walk  into  that  area. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  some 
other  aspects  of  the  amendment.  I  urge 
we  put  this  off  for  a  little  bit  and  do 
what  we  can  to  have  hearings  and  to 
proceed,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested,  on  the  basis  of  having  the 
committees  who  have  any  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter  proceed  with  hearings 
and  make  suggestions,  and  have  the 
ranking  members  involved  in  that. 

Hopefully,  we  can  develop  real  legis- 
lation that  would  put  Congress  back 
clearly  in  this  process,  which  is  some- 
thing I  want,  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
what  the  minority  leader  has  in  mind 
in  this  particular  amendment  he  has 
offered.  So  that  is  why  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  majority  leader's  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  point? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1315 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  it  be  in  order  for  me  to 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  offered  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
certainly  has  a  direct  interest  in  this, 
I  think  in  this  case  hearings  may  be 
helpful.  We  do  not  want  anything  to 
rush  through  here— particularly  in  the 
intelligence  area— without  a  careful 
consideration. 

So  I  think  we  will  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  the  Senator's  request  and  the 
concerns  he  has  expressed. 
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(No.     1327)    » 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:39  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:29  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order   by    the    Presiding   Officer   (Mr. 

KOHL). 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1327  TO  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1326 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1327  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  vote,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  [Mr.  McCain]  be  recog- 
nized after  this  vote  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1327.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
YEAS— 65 
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was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^Gn*66Cl  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Simon 
amendment  No.  1326.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1326)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  if  he 
intends  to— we  will  proceed  momentar- 
ily, by  agreement,  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  if  he  intends  to 
introduce    an    amendment    on    North 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  was  just  conferring  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  about  the  pros- 
pect of  jointly  introducing  an  amend- 
ment or  a  second-degree  amendment. 
We  have  not  completed  that  conversa- 
tion. As  soon  as  that  is  complete.  I  will 
be  able  to  respond. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Let  me  say  to  colleagues  that  we 
have  a  couple  of  potential  votes  backed 
up,  which  we  are  trying  to  hold  tempo- 
rarily. If  there  are  any  other  Senators 
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on  the  list  who  are  permitted  to  bring 
amendments,  we  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate their  coming  forward  now  so  we 
can  begin  to  put  an  order  together  and 
try  to  fit  as  many  people  in  before  the 
6  o'clock  deadline  and  try  to  arrive  at 
some  agreement,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
ask  the  Chair,  precisely  what  is  the 
business  before  the  Senate  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona next  to  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Mr.  McCain,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1331 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congrress 
regarding:  United  States  policy  toward  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  North 
Korea) 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  DAmato,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Kempthorne.  and  Mr.  Craig,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1331. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pag:e  179,  after  line  6.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  NORTH  KO- 
REAN NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  February  10.  1993,  North  Korea  re- 
fused to  permit  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  conduct  special  In- 
spections, as  permitted  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  (NPT),  of  two  undeclared  nu- 
clear-related sites  to  clarify  discrepancies 
related  to  North  Korea's  nuclear  program, 
and  on  March  12.  1993,  North  Korea  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
NPT  effective  on  June  12.  1993.  due  to  the  In- 
sistence of  the  IAEA  on  exercising  inspection 
rights  under  the  NPT. 

(2)  On  April  1,  1993,  the  IAEA  declared 
North  Korea  to  be  In  nonconipliance  with  the 
NPT,  on  April  2.  1993,  the  IAEA  voted  to 
refer  North  Korean  violations  of  the  Treaty 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council;  and 
on  April  7,  1993,  the  IAEA  issued  a  formal 
censure  on  North  Korea  for  Its  noncompli- 
ance with  the  NPT,  the  first  censure  in  the 
history  of  the  LABIA. 

(3)  On  May  11.  1993,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  passed  a  resolution  asked 
North  Korea  to  allow  IAEA  inspection  under 
the  NPT,  and  on  May  12,  1993,  North  Korea 
rejected  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  has  since  Impeded  or 
refused  access  to  any  of  its  sites  by  IAEA  in- 
spectors. 


(4)  On  June  2,  1993,  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea  initiated  a  series  of  meetings  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  impasse  In  nuclear 
site  Inspections,  which  continued  until  Janu- 
ary 4,  1994,  when  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Lynn  Davis  announced  that  North  Korea  had 
agreed  to  inspections  of  seven  declared  nu- 
clear-related sites. 

(5)  Discussions  between  the  IAEA  and 
North  Korea  to  implement  the  announced 
agreement  to  permit  inspections  in  North 
Korea  have  reached  an  apparent  impasse, 
and  the  issue  Is  anticipated  to  be  discussed 
at  the  lAElA  Board  of  Governors  meeting  on 
February  21,  1994. 

(6)  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  (PRO 
has  repeatedly  stated  it  would  not  support 
any  action  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  impose  sanctions  on  North  Korea, 
and  the  PRC  may  not  be  cooperating  fully 
and  effectively  in  seeking  a  resolution  of 
this  issue. 

(7)  The  United  States  must  clearly  commu- 
nicate Its  firm  resolve  to  compel  North 
Korea  to  comply  with  the  inspections  re- 
quired under  the  NPT  and  has  Instead  offered 
to  cancel  1994  Team  Spirit  joint  military  ex- 
ercises with  South  Korea;  indications  are 
that  numerous  other  concessions,  such  as 
diplomatic  recognition  and  economic  assist- 
ance, are  also  being  considered. 

(8)  The  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
North  Korea  would  significantly  Increase  the 
already  serious  threat  to  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  South  Korea  and  the  stability  of 
the  Pacific  region  posed  by  North  Korea's 
military  forces,  which  include— 

(A)  an  army  of  1.200,(X»  men,  much  of 
which  Is  positioned  near  the  border  with 
South  Korea; 

(B)  an  estimated  250  tons  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons;  and 

(C)  extended  range  SCHJD-C  missiles  re- 
portedly armed  with  chemical  warheads.  No 
Dong  missiles,  and  possibly  a  much  longer 
range  Intermediate-range  ballistic  missile  in 
development. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  North  Korea  must  halt  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  and  fully  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  NPT  and  the  January  30.  1992. 
full-scope  safeguards  agreement  agreed  to  by 
North  Korea  and  the  IAEA; 

(2)  the  President  should  seek  international 
consensus  to  Isolate  North  Korea  economi- 
cally until  North  Korea  halts  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  and  reaches  acceptable 
agreement  with  the  IAEA  on  inspections  of 
its  nuclear  facilities  and  those  inspections 
have  begun; 

(3)  the  President  should  support  United 
States-South  Korea  joint  military  exercises 
as  an  expression  of  commitment  to  the  Unit- 
ed States-Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954; 

(4)  the  President  should  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient United  States  military  forces  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Pacific  region.  Including  the 
deployment  of  Patriot  batteries  In  South 
Korea,  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  effectively 
defend  South  Korea  against  any  offensive  ac- 
tion by  North  Korea; 

(5)  the  President  should  make  resolution  of 
this  Issue  a  matter  of  urgent  national  secu- 
rity priority;  and 

(6)  an  "acceptable  agreement"  between  the 
IAEA  and  North  Korea  should  Include  regu- 
lar inspection  of  all  declared  nuclear  sites  as 
well  as  special  inspections  of  any  suspected 
nuclear-related  site,  as  agreed  to  by  North 
Korea  in  the  January  30.  1992,  full-scope  safe- 
guards agreement  with  the  IAEA. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 
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(1)  the  term  "IAEA  "  means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "NPT"  means  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
done  on  July  1,  1968  at  London,  Moscow,  and 
Washington;  and 

(3)  the  term  "safeguards"  means  the  safe- 
guards set  forth  In  an  agreement  between  a 
country  and  the  IAEA,  as  authorized  by  Arti- 
cle m  (A)(5)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  as  I  proceed  with  my  remarks, 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  brings 
up  a  very  important  point  about  the 
possible  reintroduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  our  failure  to 
bring  about  a  halt  in  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  capability.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  I  finish  my  remarks,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  will  be  able  to  in- 
corporate his  proposal  into  my  amend- 
ment, but  we  will  also  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  look  at  it. 
There  is  a  puzzled  look  on  the  face  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
understand  that.  I  say  to  him  that  I 
recognize  he  has  agreed  to  accept  just 
my  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  the  right  to  either  modify  my 
amendment  or  propose  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  second  degree,  a.s  is 
proper  parliamentary  procedure.  Or  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  suggests  that 
perhaps  he  just  propose  his  amendment 
following  mine.  Would  that  be  the  easi- 
est? 

Mr.  KERRY.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  microphone  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  working.  I  am  having  a 
hard  time  hearing. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  can 
answer  his  question.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed separately  after  the  Senator.  We 
remain  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  discuss  it  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
indulgence  of  my  friend  from  Virginia. 
I  have  an  amendment  on  Thailand 
which  will  be  accepted  at  the  end  of 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  rise  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Dole,  and  others,  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment regarding  the  United  States  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the  continued  intransigence  of  North 
Korea  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.  For  nearly  a  year.  North  Korea 
has  refused  to  allow  access  to  its  nu- 
clear-related facilities,  as  required 
under  its  safeguard  agreements  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  has  not  formally  declared  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  safeguards 
on  nuclear-related  facilities  in  North 
Korea,  but  inspections  have  not  been 
permitted    since    last    January.    This 


raises  serious  questions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  diversion  of  nuclear  material 
to  a  weapons  development  program — a 
situation  which  cannot  be  permitted  to 
stand  unchallenged  and  unexplored. 

The  administration  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  resolving  this  issue,  and  this 
amendment  sets  forth  a  firm  new  pol- 
icy approach  designed  to  demonstrate 
United  States  resolve  and  to  encourage 
North  Korea's  agreement  to  permit  in- 
spections at  all  of  its  nuclear-related 
sites. 

In  general,  this  amendment  urges  the 
President  to  use  strong  measures  to  ac- 
complish the  primary  objective — halt- 
ing the  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons 
program  and  implementing  the  full- 
scope  safeguards  agreement  between 
North  Korea  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  most  sig- 
nificant points  of  the  policy  which  this 
amendment  urges  the  President  to 
adopt: 

First,  the  amendment  urges  the 
President  to  seek  international  consen- 
sus to  impose  sanctions  and  other 
measures  to  isolate  North  Korea  eco- 
nomically until  IAEA  inspections  re- 
sume. While  the  administration  has 
threatened  to  impose  sanctions 
through  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
they  have  effectively  left  the  decision 
to  seek  such  sanctions  to  the  IAEA. 
Unless  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  admits  defeat  in  its  ef- 
forts to  gain  North  Korea's  agreement 
to  resume  inspections,  the  United 
States  will  not  press  for  U.N.  action  to 
impose  economic  sanctions.  Instead, 
the  administration  should  take  the 
lead  now  in  seeking  a  multilateral  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  North  Korea  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  agree  to  in- 
spections and  stop  building  nuclear 
weapons. 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Second,  the  President 
is  urged  to  support  United  States- 
South  Korea  joint  military  exercises  as 
a  demonstration  of  our  commitment  to 
our  South  Korean  allies.  The  amend- 
ment rejects  the  administration's  ill- 
advised  linkage  of  these  exercises  with 
North  Korea's  willingness  to  live  up  to 
its  international  commitments. 

Third,  the  amendment  calls  on  the 
President  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
United  States  forces,  including  Patriot 
missiles,  are  deployed  in  South  Korea 
to  adequately  defend  our  ally  against 
any  aggressive  action  by  the  North. 
General  Luck,  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  Korea,  has  requested 
Patriot  systems  in  order  to  counter 
Scud  missiles  from  the  North.  The  ad- 
ministration should  immediately  ap- 
prove the  deployment  of  these  systems 
to  better  defend  our  troops  against  pos- 
sible attack. 

This  amendment  does  not  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  President  to  use 
military  force  to  compel  North  Korea's 


compliance  with  the  NPT.  The  Presi- 
dent should,  however,  use  all  means 
necessary  to  achieve  that  goal,  and 
there  are  many  such  options  available 
to  him.  In  addition  to  continued  diplo- 
matic pressure,  the  President  should 
seek  multilateral  support  for  an  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  North  Korea. 
He  should  urge  Japan  to  stop  the  flow 
of  hard  currency  from  resident  North 
Koreans  to  their  homeland.  He  should 
seek  full  cooperation  from  the  Chinese 
in  any  multilateral  sanctions  on  North 
Korea,  by  making  clear  to  China  that 
renewal  of  most-favored-nation  status 
will  be  conditioned  upon  China's  dem- 
onstrated efforts  to  compel  North 
Korea  to  comply  with  the  NPT. 

This  amendment  states  that  resolv- 
ing the  stalemate  on  nuclear  inspec- 
tions in  North  Korea  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  security  priority.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  should  very  se- 
riously consider  the  use  of  all  nec- 
essary means,  including  military  force, 
in  the  event  that  all  other  measures 
fail  to  achieve  the  desired  result  of 
halting  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  program.  I  do  not  say  this 
lightly,  and  I  do  not  advocate  the  use 
of  force  at  this  time.  But  I  believe  that 
it  must  be  made  very  clear  to  the 
North  that  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  their  freely  urtdertaken  inter- 
national obligations  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  United  States. 

THE  NORTH  KOREAN  THREAT 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  challenge 
to  U.S.  security  and  world  stability 
today  is  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  most  dangerous 
and  immediate  expression  of  that  glob- 
al threat  now  confronts  American 
forces  across  the  Korean  DMZ. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that 
our  vital  national  interests  are  imper- 
iled by  North  Korea's  nuclear  program 
and  the  war  they  have  threatened  to 
protect  it.  If  North  Korea  possesses  or 
soon  obtains  nuclear  weapons,  the 
threat  it  poses  to  the  region  will  mul- 
tiply exponentially,  as  will  prolifera- 
tion in  Asia. 

Every  action  taken  in  Washington 
should  reaffirm  to  Kim  II  Song  that  the 
price  of  North  Korea's  lawlessness  and 
belligerency  is  too  great  for  even  the 
most  inhumane  regime  to  endure.  So 
far.  the  administration  has  signaled  an 
accommodationist  mentality  that  will 
only  embolden  North  Korea  and  en- 
courage other  nations  to  engage  in  pro- 
liferation. 

CIA  Director  Woolsey  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  United  States  intelligence 
indicates  that  North  Korea  has  ex- 
tracted enough  plutonium  from  its  re- 
actors to  build  two  bombs.  There  are 
some  estimates  that  they  possess  12 
kilograms  of  plutonium.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  not  to  recognize 
the  urgency  of  a  situation  wherein 
North  Korea  may  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  may  be  purposely  delaying  re- 
sumed inspections  in  an  effort  to  ex- 


tract additional  plutonium  and  produce 
additional  nuclear  bombs. 

My  colleagues  should  also  know  that 
North  Korea's  Scud  missiles  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  primitive  nuclear  war- 
heads to  Seoul.  North  Korea  is  continu- 
ing to  develop  its  No  Dong  series  of 
missiles  which  could  carry  nuclear 
warheads  to  Japan. 

The  administration's  efforts  have 
been  aimed  at  securing  North  Korea's 
agreement  to  allow  the  IAEA  to  re- 
sume inspections  under  the  safeguards 
agreement,  including  maintaining  re- 
cording devices  at  Yongbyon  that  will 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  pluto- 
nium will  be  diverted  to  weapons  pro- 
duction. The  administration  has  yet  to 
address  the  possibility  that  North 
Korea  may  have  other  means  to  obtain 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material  be- 
yond those  currently  in  question,  such 
as  centrifuges,  calutrons,  or  chemical 
separation.  As  we  belatedly  discovered 
in  Iraq,  these  means  of  producing  fis- 
sionable material  are  harder  to  detect. 
It  is  also  unclear  whether  the  IAEA 
can  provide  absolute  assurances  that 
the  Yongbyon  reactor  does  not  have 
concealed  chambers  to  produce  addi- 
tional small  amounts  of  plutonium  in 
ways  that  normal  inspections  will  not 
detect. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
the  military  threat  to  our  allies  in 
South  Korea. 

Canceling  military  exercises  with  our 
South  Korean  allies  is  quite  possibly 
the  worst  signal  the  United  States 
could  send  to  an  increasingly  bellicose 
North  Korea,  indicating  in  advance  to 
North  Korea  the  profits  to  be  realized 
in  proliferation  and  saber  rattling.  By 
canceling  Team  Spirit  exercises,  the 
administration  has  taught  would-be  ag- 
gressors throughout  the  world  that,  if 
you  want  American  military  exercises 
canceled,  violate  an  international  trea- 
ty. 

According  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies,  the  North 
Korean  Army  has  increased  its  tank 
force  by  40  percent  and  its  artillery 
pieces  by  50  percent.  Much  of  the 
North's  1.2  million-man  army  is  massed 
on  the  border,  with  combat  ready  units 
poised  for  attack  at  strategic  loca- 
tions. 

Experts  have  estimated  North  Ko- 
rea's current  stockpile  of  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  at  250  tons,  with 
13,000  North  Korean  troops  trained  to 
use  them.  North  Korea  has  reportedly 
armed  its  Scud  missiles  with  chemical 
warheads,  and  we  do  not  yet  have  Pa- 
triot batteries  in  place  to  protect  our 
forces  from  their  use. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  bargain 
with  North  Korea  separately  from 
South  Korea.  It  has  issued  vague  prom- 
ises about  normal  relations  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  while  broadly  hint- 
ing at  our  willingness  to  cancel  mili- 
tary training  exercises  with  our  South 
Korea  allies. 
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Initially,  President  Clinton  re- 
sponded to  this  crisis  by  emphatically 
stating  that  the  United  States  would 
not  allow  North  Korea  to  possess  nu- 
clear weapons.  After  CIA  Director 
Woolsey  indicated  North  Korea's  prob- 
able possession  of  weapons-grade  Pluto- 
nium, the  administration  then  seemed 
content  to  oppose  the  North's  emer- 
gence as  a  serious  nuclear  power.  This 
dangerous  vacillation  by  the  Clinton 
administration  will  only  encourage 
North  Korea  to  dismiss  the  President's 
latest  opposition  as  quickly  as  it  dis- 
missed his  original  pronouncement. 

THE  NEW  POLICY 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  reverse  its  image  abroad  as  vac- 
illating and  insecure.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by 
being  frightened  into  appeasement  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  concession  which 
in  the  end  may  not  matter  very  much. 
North  Korea  is  testing  our  resolve.  Let 
us  make  certain  they  understand  how 
grave  are  the  consequences  of  their  un- 
lawful ambitions. 

We  should  emphatically  make  clear 
that  we  do  not  rule  out  any  potential 
response  to  North  Korea's  continued 
intransigence,  including  a  military  re- 
sponse. We  should  insist  that  North 
Korea  discontinue  its  nuclear  weapons 
program  immediately  and  that  it  open 
all  of  its  nuclear-related  facilities  to 
international  inspection. 

The  United  SUtes  should  begin  de- 
voting its  energies  to  building  an  inter- 
national consensus  to  further  economi- 
cally isolate  North  Korea.  Our  diplo- 
macy should  be  conducted  with  forceful 
representations  of  our  seriousness.  We 
should  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  other  nations  to  resist  our  efforts. 

To  make  sanctions  effective  against 
the  insular  economy  of  North  Korea. 
President  Clinton  must  insist  on  full 
cooperation  from  China^now.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher  dis- 
missed China's  repeated  opposition  to 
sanctions  as  something  less  than  Chi- 
na's final  word  on  the  subject.  The  Sec- 
retary should  focus  his  immediate  ef- 
forts on  making  certain  that  China's 
next  pronouncement  on  the  subject 
proves  his  current  optimism  to  be  well- 
founded. 

We  should  put  the  case  plainly  to 
China:  All  benefits  derived  from  their 
relationship  with  the  United  States— 
from  most-favored-nation  trade  status 
to  licenses  for  the  transfer  of  super- 
computers and  satellite  technology- 
will  be  directly  connected  to  China's 
full  implementation  of  sanctions, 
should  they  prove  necessary,  and  its 
central  involvement  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent North  Korean  proliferation  and 
aggression.  Currently,  United  States 
policy  toward  China  is  primarily  fo- 
cused on  human  rights  and  trade  dis- 
putes. These  are  appropriate  concerns 
for  United  States  diplomacy,  but  pro- 
liferation, and  more  specifically,  Chi- 
nese aid  and  comfort  to  North  Korean 


proliferation,  should  be  treated  by  the 
administration  as  the  most  urgent 
problem  in  our  relations. 

The  United  States  should  begin  mak- 
ing all  the  force  improvements  nec- 
essary to  enhance  our  conventional  and 
rapid  deployment  capabilities  in  South 
Korea,  including  the  immediate  de- 
ployment of  Patriot  batteries  to  pro- 
tect United  States  soldiers.  Our  forces 
should  be  fully  ready  to  repel  aggres- 
sion irrespective  of  whether  North  Ko- 
rea's bellicosity  is  real  or  contrived  to 
intimidate  American  diplomacy.  Joint 
military  exercises  are  a  necessary  de- 
terminant of  our  readiness.  Finally,  we 
should  make  unambiguously  clear  to 
Pyongyang  that  any  use  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  against  South  Korea 
will  be  met  with  greater  retaliation  in 
kind. 

URGENCY 

Almost  a  month  ago.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lynn  Davis  announced 
triumphantly  that  North  Korea  had 
agreed  to  discuss  with  the  IAEA  the  re- 
sumption of  inspections,  despite  well- 
founded  fears  that  North  Korea  would 
permit  only  one-time  inspection  of  its 
seven  declared  nuclear  sites.  Further, 
North  Korea  steadfastly  refused  access 
to  its  nuclear  waste  sites.  Now  these 
discussions  with  the  IAEA  have  appar- 
ently run  into  another  intentional 
roadblock  set  up  by  the  North  Koreans, 
and  they  are  refusing  inspections  of 
even  the  declared  sites. 

On  February  21,  the  IAEA  board  of 
governors  will  meet,  and  if  an  agree- 
ment with  North  Korea  has  not  been 
reached  at  that  time,  the  IAEA  will 
consider  appropriate  action.  The  IAEA 
may  vote  to  refer  this  issue  to  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  economic  sanc- 
tions or  other  measures  to  compel 
North  Korea  to  comply  with  the  NPT. 
How  much  longer  can  we  tolerate 
North  Korean  intransigence  on  this 
vital  national  security  issue?  Every 
day  that  North  Korea  stalls  inspections 
is  another  day's  advance  toward  ac- 
quiring additional  nuclear  weapons. 
This  amendment  recognizes  the  need 
for  decisive  action  now,  to  prevent  any 
increase  in  the  North  Korean  threat. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  important  amendment. 
I  have  worked  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  to  craft  this  amendment 
so  that  it  would  have  broad  bipartisan 
support.  Although  my  remarks  have 
been  critical  of  administration  policy 
to  date,  they  were  not  made,  nor  was 
this  amendment  offered,  to  score  par- 
tisan political  points.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  U.S.  policy  on  this  ques- 
tion is  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  administration  recog- 
nizes the  weakness  of  its  previous  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis,  and  takes  imme- 
diate action  to  recover  the  advantage 
in  our  test  of  wills  with  North  Korea. 

The  clear  and  present  danger  which  a 
nuclear  North  Korea  poses  to  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  and  our  allies  does  not  auto- 
matically confer  on  North  Korea  a  po- 
sition of  greater  strength  in  this  con- 
test with  us.  Only  a  failure  of  nerve  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  policymakers  can  do 
that. 

North  Korea's  economy  is  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  total  collapse. 
Pyongyang  desperately  needs  to  open 
its  economy  to  the  West  to  forestall 
complete  economic  ruin  and  the  politi- 
cal changes  that  will  likely  accompany 
it.  And  despite  their  bellicose  postur- 
ing. North  Korea's  military  leaders 
must  recognize  that  they  are  unlikely 
to  win  a  war  with  South  Korea  and  the 
United  States  or  even  emerge  from  the 
conflict  with  their  regime  intact. 

The  United  States  and  our  South  Ko- 
rean allies  still  occupy  the  better 
ground  in  this  crisis.  But  we  are  squan- 
dering that  advantage  every  day  we 
allow  North  Korea  to  believe  that  it 
can  extract  from  us  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic  concessions  with- 
out abandoning  its  nuclear  program  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  President,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  dated  January  31  fairly  summa- 
rizes the  current  dilemma  facing  the 
United  States,  and  quotes  the  critical 
assessment  of  the  administration's  cur- 
rent policy  by  David  Kay,  the  leader  of 
United  Nations  inspection  teams  in 
Iraq.  Kay  charges  that: 

By  negotiating  inch  by  inch.  North  Korea 
has  gotten  what  it  apparently  wanted:  more 
time  to  work  on  its  nuclear  weapons— and 
the  missiles  to  carry  them— without  outside 
interference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  column  by  Charles  Kraut- 
hammer that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  January  7,  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCain.  By  our  reluctance  to 
aggressively  challenge  North  Korea's 
nuclear  program— a  reluctance  which 
can  be  fairly  criticized  as  a  failure  of 
nerve— we  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
build  the  confidence  of  North  Korean 
leaders  what  they  can  intimidate  the 
United  States  into  tolerating  their  nu- 
clear power  pretensions  while  allowing 
economic  lifelines  to  be  thrown  to 
their  dysfunctional  economy.  We  may 
have  gone  a  long  way  as  well  toward 
reinforcing  their  suspicions  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  has  the  will  to 
defend  our  interests  in  Korea  and  the 
rest  of  Asia  by  whatever  means  nec- 
essary. 

Despite  the  ground  we  have  already 
conceded,  we  can  recover  some  of  it  by 
immediately  returning  to  a  zero  toler- 
ance policy.  Yes.  Seoul  is  uniquely  vul- 
nerable. It  is  within  reach  not  only  of 
North  Korean  artillery,  but  quite  pos- 
sibly within  reach  of  its  nuclear  weap- 
ons. However,  Pyongyang  is  well  with- 
in reach  of  ours. 


We  should  make  abundantly  clear  to 
Kim  II  Song  that  as  economic  ruin  and 
political  collapse  will  accompany  their 
continued  intransigence  on  this  issue, 
utter  destruction  will  accompany  their 
resort  to  force.  We  have  served  up 
enough  carrots  to  North  Korea.  The 
time  has  come  to  show  them  the  stick. 

To  paraphrase  Churchill,  let  it  not  be 
said  one  day  that  in  a  definite  cisis,  the 
United  States  faced  a  choice  between 
accommodation  and  the  prospect  of 
war;  that  we  chose  accommodation 
first  and  got  war  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Monday, 

Jan.  31,  19941 

ExHiBrr  1 

Check  of  North  Korea  Nuclear  SrrES 

Won't  Provide  Comfort  Clinton  Wants 
(By  John  J.  Fialka) 

Washington.— Earlier  this  month,  Under- 
secretary of  State  Lynn  Davis  was  asked  on 
the  "MacNell-Lehrer"  program  how  the  U.S. 
could  be  confident  that  a  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  wasn't  going  on  at  North  Ko- 
rea's Yongbyon  research  facility. 

"Well,  because  we've  had  this  safeguards 
regime  In  place  over  the  past  year,  and,  in- 
deed, had  an  Inspection  in  August,  so  it  isn't 
that  we  haven't  been  carrying  out  this  re- 
gime," she  answered. 

But  officials  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  Vienna-based  group  that 
actually  carried  out  that  August  inspection, 
paint  a  vastly  less  rosy  picture.  Its  inspec- 
toias,  the  group  says,  were  literally  left  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  They  were  permitted  to 
leave  their  barracks-like  guest  quarters  at 
Yongbyon,  60  miles  north  of  Pyongyang,  only 
after  6  p.m.  As  night  fell,  they  were  escorted 
Into  the  pitch-black  Innards  of  several  build- 
ings. There,  using  flashlight  because  the 
buildings"  lights  were  kept  out.  the  inspec- 
tors only  replaced  the  batteries  and  video- 
tape in  cameras  that  they  use  to  monitor 
some  parts  of  the  facility.  End  of  Inspection. 

"Our  August  inspection  was  not  a  good 
one.  It  was  something  we  launched  un- 
wisely." says  David  Kyd.  a  spokesman  for 
the  IAEA. 

U.S.  accentuating  the  positive 

As  the  IAEA  negotiates  for  a  fresh  look  at 
seven  declared  nuclear  sites  at  Yongbyon, 
the  administration  is  again  accentuating  the 
positive.  Ms.  Davis,  for  Instance,  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  agreement  the  U.S.  has  won 
from  North  Korea  will  allow  the  IAEA  to 
"tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  there  are  no 
dangerous  activities  occurring  in  North 
Korea  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons." 

But  while  outside  experts  disagree  over 
just  how  to  handle  the  North  Korean  situa- 
tion, there  is  widespread  agreement  on  one 
thing:  It  Is  probably  Impossible  now  for  the 
IAEA  to  ensure  anything  like  the  level  of 
comfort  the  administration  is  promising. 

David  Kay,  a  former  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  analyst  who  led  United  Nations  In- 
spection teams  in  Iraq,  says  the  possibility 
that  North  Korea  may  already  have  at  least 
one  nuclear  weapon  makes  an  IAEA  declara- 
tion that  there  are  no  dangerous  activities 
under  way  in  North  Korea  extremely  un- 
likely. 

"The  agreement  calls  for  the  Inspection  of 
only  seven  declared  sites.  Now  no  one  be- 
lieves that  the  bomb  is  going  to  be  in  the 
basement  of  any  of  those  sites."  Mr.  Kay  as- 
serts. 

'this  is  a  joke' 

Administration  officials  express  hope  that 
further   bargaining  will   gain   IAEA   access 


into  other  sites  where  they  suspect  bomb- 
making  activity  has  gone  on.  To  that.  Albert 
Wohistetter.  a  sometime  Pentagon  consult- 
ant who  is  considered  the  dean  of  U.S.  think- 
ers on  how  to  contain  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  has  a  short  answer:  "This  Is  a 
joke.  ■  The  administration,  Mr.  Wohistetter 
thinks,  has  vastly  oversold  the  ability  of 
IAEA  inspections  to  penetrate  the  deep  se- 
crecy of  North  Korea,  where  Stalinist  dogma 
approaches  Orwellian  levels  of  control. 

"A  lot  of  this  stuff  becomes  a  dream  If 
you're  not  talking  about  an  open  society. 
You're  talking  about  a  society  where  whis- 
tle-blowers commit  suicide.  *  *  *  I  really 
feel  that  people  are  getting  off  the  point." 

The  point  that  he  and  others  are  focusing 
on  Is  that  if  North  Korea  has  the  bomb  or 
has  drawn  off  enough  plutonium  from  its 
"peaceful  nuclear  research"  to  make  one  or 
two  nuclear  devices — as  the  CIA  has  sug- 
gested—then the  relationship  between  the 
isolated  regime  of  Kim  II  Sung  and  its  neigh- 
bors has  already  changed,  and  lAEiA-style  in- 
spections won't  be  able  to  reduce  the  percep- 
tion of  danger. 

Critics  say  the  extravagant  claims  for  the 
IAEA  are  in  keeping  with  the  administra- 
tion's uncertain  handling  of  the  entire  North 
Korean  nuclear  issue.  The  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  says  Mr.  Kay,  requires 
that  "either  you  completely  give  up  your 
bomb  program  the  way  South  Africa  has. 
with  intrusive  Inspections  to  prove  you  have 
given  it  up.  or  else  you  get  out"  of  the  trea- 
ty. But  by  negotiating  inch  by  Inch.  North 
Korea  has  gotten  what  it  apparently  wanted: 
more  time  to  work  on  its  nuclear  weapons — 
and  the  missiles  to  carry  them— without  out- 
side interference. 

Kongdan  Oh.  a  Rand  Corporation  analyst 
who  closely  follows  North  Korea,  says  that 
the  U.S.  "showed  the  worst  aspect  of  nego- 
tiators. We  showed  them  Americans  are  Im- 
patient for  results.  They  [North  Koreans] 
played  the  game  much  tougher.  Now  we  look 
like  we  are  giving  things  away.  It's  a  very 
sad  situation." 

By  hanging  tough.  Pyongyang  appears  to 
have  won  the  termination  of  this  year's 
Team  Spirit  joint  exercise  between  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  forces.  This  was  the  carrot 
that  was  originally  dangled  before 
Pyongyang  as  a  lure  to  get  them  back  into 
the  treaty,  but  the  Pentagon  didn't  enhance 
it  much  by  failing  to  put  the  funds  for  the 
exercise  in  its  1994  budget. 

U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  see  North 
Korea  with,  at  best,  a  primitive  nuclear  de- 
vice. First-generation  nuclear  weapons 
weight  at  least  1.100  pounds.  North  Korea  has 
Scud  missiles  capable  of  carrying  such  a  load 
to  Seoul  and  is  developing  the  Nodong-1. 
which  could  carry  such  a  warhead  to  parts  of 
Japan  North  Korean  engineers  are  still  try- 
ing to  perfect  the  guidance  system  for  the 
missile,  a  process  that  could  take  several 
more  months. 

Meanwhile.  North  Korea  continues  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  further  delays.  At 
Pyongyang's  request,  the  IAEA  has  twice 
written  lengthy  explanations  of  what  it 
wants  to  inspect.  Last  week.  North  Korea 
asked  for  a  third.  So  far.  It  has  refused  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  dialogue  with  South  Korea. 
Both  the  inspection  and  the  dialogue  are  pre- 
requisites for  talks  leading  to  a  "package  so- 
lution" outlined  by  the  U.S. 

After  U.S.  officials  made  it  known  last 
week  that  they  are  considering  sending  Pa- 
triot air  defense  missiles  to  protect  ports 
and  airfields  that  would  be  needed  for  U.S. 
forces  to  reinforce  South  Korea.  Pyongyang 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  real  rea- 


son for  the  missiles  "is  to  Impede  the 
progress  of  the  DPRK  [North  Korea]-U.S. 
talks  for  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  nu- 
clear Issue." 

According  to  U.S.  officials,  the  IAEA  can 
end  the  impasse  by  simply  declaring  that  It 
can  no  longer  assure  the  continuity  of  its 
safeguards  efforts.  If  the  delays  continue, 
such  a  statement  is  likely  on  Feb.  22.  when 
the  agency's  board  of  governors  holds  its 
next  meeting.  That  would  send  the  matter 
back  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  which 
would  then  consider  imposing  economic 
sanctions. 

Although  U.S.  negotiators  are  feeling  heat 
from  the  White  House  to  resolve  the  North 
Korean  problem,  some  suggest  that  the  U.S. 
shouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Rand's  Ms.  Oh. 
for  example,  suggests  that  it  is  North  Korea 
that  ought  to  feel  that  time  is  running 
against  it.  With  their  poverty-stricken  econ- 
omy verging  on  total  collapse,  she  says.  Kim 
II  Sung  and  his  son  and  annolnted  successor. 
Kim  Jong  n.  are  desperate  for  Western  aid. 
But  if  they  open  their  economy  to  the  out- 
side influences  that  come  with  aid  from  the 
West.  Ms.  Oh  believes,  their  regime  will  col- 
lapse. 

"The  country  that  has  to  be  nervous  Is 
North  Korea,  not  us,"  she  Insists.  "But  for 
some  reason,  we  are  the  nervous  party." 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Jan.  7, 1994] 

Capitulation  in  Korea— Clinton's  Cave-in 

Makes  a  Joke  of  the  NPT 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

When  I  wrote  six  weeks  ago  regarding  the 
U.S.  attempt  to  stop  the  North  Korean  nu- 
clear bomb  program  that  "by  year's  end  .  .  . 
there  will  be  no  more  room  for  wobble.  The 
choice  will  be  blockade  or  surrender."  I  half 
expected  this  wobbly  president  to  surrender. 
But  even  I  was  stunned  by  the  extent  of  the 
capitulation  in  the  deal  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  just  made  with  North  Korea.  The 
place  to  properly  sign  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  deck  of  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri. It  is  unconditional  surrender. 

Start  at  the  beginning.  The  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  which  North 
Korea  freely  signed,  requires  a  country  to 
allow  two  kinds  of  inspections  of  Its  poten- 
tial nuclear  facilities:  regular  Inspections  of 
self-declared  nuclear  sites  and  challenge  in- 
spections of  sites  undeclared  by  the  host 
country  but  suspected  by  the  world  of  har- 
boring nuclear  bomb  work. 

As  we  learned  to  our  sorrow  in  Iraq,  regu- 
lar inspections  alone  are  useless.  Iraq  built  a 
huge  nuclear  program  while  faithfully  allow- 
ing international  inspectors  to  pore  over  Its 
declared  sites. 

Which  is  why  last  year  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  demanded 
challenge  Inspections  of  two  North  Korea 
waste  dumps  for  evidence  of  weapons-grade 
Plutonium  production.  North  Korea  refused. 
It  then  announced  that  it  would  not  allow 
regular  Inspections  either. 

What  did  the  Clinton  administration  do?  It 
began  a  long  series  of  negotiations  with  the 
North  Koreans  offering  them  all  kinds  of 
goodies,  most  important,  cancellation  of  our 
joint  military  exercises  with  South  Korea  If 
they  would  come  back  into  compliance  with 
the  NPT. 

Now  the  administration  has  reached  agree- 
ment. What  Is  the  deal?  Does  North  Korea 
comply  with  the  NPT?  No.  Does  It  allow 
challenge  Inspections?  No.  Does  it  allow  even 
regular  Inspections,  which  the  administra- 
tion itself  declared  last  year  to  be  inad- 
equate? No.  What  then?  The  IAEA  will  be  al- 
lowed a  one-time  insi>ectlon  of  seven  de- 
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clared  sites.  (The  Issue  of  more  Inspections 
has  merely  been  deferred,  not  dropped,  ad- 
ministration officials  tell  The  Post's  R.  Jef- 
frey Smith.  Which  is,  of  course,  an  admission 
that  the  deal  just  concluded  ensures  nothing 
more  than  a  one-shot  inspection.)  In  return. 
North  Korea  reportedly  gets  something  it 
has  coveted  for  years;  cancellation  of  our 
"Team  Spirit"  exercises  with  South  Korea. 

"A  total  rout."  says  Gary  Milhollin,  direc- 
tor of  the  Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear 
Arms  Control.  As  the  talks  have  proceeded, 
Clinton  has  systematically  abandoned  one 
position  after  another  to  the  point  that  we 
are  not  even  talking  about  things— challenge 
inspections,  even  regular  inspections— that 
we  were  insisting  on  only  months  ago. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  single  inspection  of 
Potemkin  sites  Is  a  joke.  Why  then  the  pre- 
tense? 

Because  the  administration  has  a  problem. 
It  wants  at  all  costs  to  get  this  problem  off 
its  plate,  but  the  NPT  has  tough  provisions 
to  thwart  the  temptation  to  do  so.  Specifi- 
cally, when  a  country  reneges  on  its  NPT  ob- 
ligations and  refuses  inspections,  the  IAEA 
declares  that  "continuity  of  safeguards  is 
broken."  These  magic  words  are  supposed  to 
trigger  a  world  response  against  the  violator. 

Hans  Bllx,  head  of  the  IAEA,  was  getting 
ready  to  use  exactly  those  words  at  a  United 
Nations  speech  on  Nov.  1  but  held  off.  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  administration.  With 
IAEA  surveillance  cameras  and  batteries  in 
North  Korea  now  about  to  go  dead,  however. 
Bllx  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  declare 
continuity  broken. 

So  some  genius  figures  out  that  a  one-time 
Inspection  would  allow  battery  and  film  to 
be  replaced  and  the  IAEA  to  say  that,  tech- 
nically, continuity  had  not  been  broken.  No 
whistle  blows,  we  pretend  that  the  NPT  is  in- 
tact, and  the  crisis  goes  away. 

True,  the  one-time  inspection  would  do 
nothing  to  stop,  slow  down  or  even  enlighten 
us  about  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program. 
But  the  point  of  the  Clinton  policy  is  not  to 
stop  the  North  Korean  bomb.  It  is  to  get  the 
administration  off  the  hook. 

Hence  the  deal.  Result?  (1)  The  NPT  is 
dead.  North  Korea  broke  it  and  got  a  huge 
payoff  from  the  United  States  not  for  return- 
ing to  it  but  for  pretending  to.  Its  nuclear 
program  proceeds  unmolested.  In  Tehran  and 
Tripoli  and  Baghdad  the  message  is  received: 
Nonprollferation  means  nothing. 

(2)  The  IAEA,  if  it  goes  along  with  this 
sham,  is  corrupted  beyond  redemption.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  an  impartial  referee  blowing 
the  whistle  on  proliferators.  Yet  if  Washing- 
ton does  not  want  to  hear  the  whistle,  the 
IAEA  can  be  bullied  into  silence. 

(3)  American  credibility— not  very  high 
after  Clinton's  about-faces  in  Bosnia.  Soma- 
lia and  Haiti— sinks  to  a  new  low.  This  is  a 
president  easily  cowed  and  dangerously 
weak.  Said  one  government  official  to  the 
New  York  Times.  "It's  one  of  these  cases 
where  the  administration  was  huffing  and 
puffing  and  backed  down."  Better  though, 
said  another,  than  "falling  on  our  own  sword 
over  phony  principle."  If  nonprollferation,  so 
earnestly  trumpeted  by  this  president,  is  a 
phony  principle,  then  where  do  we  look  for 
this  president's  real  principles? 

This  administration  would  not  recognize  a 
foreign  policy  principle,  phony  or  otherwise, 
if  it  tripped  over  one  in  the  street.  The  State 
Department,  mixing  cravenness  with  cyni- 
cism, calls  this  capitulation  "very  good 
news."  For  Kim  n  Sung,  certainly.  For  us, 
the  deal  Is  worse  than  dangerous.  It  is 
shameful. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  McCain 


amendment  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  on  United  States  policy  to- 
ward North  Korea. 

The  nuclear  crisis  in  North  Korea 
was  sparked  by  North  Korea's  refusal 
last  February  to  permit  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
conduct  special  inspections.  Four 
weeks  later  North  Korea  announced 
that  it  would  withdraw  from  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

After  months  and  months  of  diplo- 
macy—including direct  talks  with  the 
North  Koreans— the  administration  is 
no  closer  to  resolving  this  issue  than 
when  the  North  Korean  announcement 
was  made.  Sure,  North  Korea  has  sus- 
pended its  withdrawal,  but  it  has 
agreed  to  stay  in  the  NPT  on  its  own 
terms  only. 

On  January  4,  1994,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Lynn  Davis  announced  that 
North  Korea  had  agreed  to  allow  in- 
spections of  seven  declared  sites— but, 
not  challenge  inspections  of  undeclared 
sites.  Nevertheless,  about  2  weeks 
later,  the  North  Koreans  once  again  re- 
jected the  IAEA's  inspection  demands. 
Clearly,  direct  diplomacy  and  offers 
of  concessions — such  as  the  canceling 
of  Team  Spirit  exercises  and  light 
water  reactor  technology— have  gained 
us  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
North  Koreans  have  gained  almost  1 
year  to  further  develop  their  nuclear 
weapons  program.  News  reports  citing 
United  States  intelligence  estimates 
indicate  that  North  Korea  probably  al- 
ready possesses  the  nuclear  materials 
needed  to  build  one  or  two  bombs. 
Moreover,  the  North  Koreans  have  been 
testing  the  Nodong  missile,  and  may 
have  an  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missile  in  development. 

Nevertheless,  until  now  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  has  been  all  carrots 
and  no  sticks.  Yes,  the  North  Koreans 
are  having  their  carrot  cake  and  eating 
it,  too. 

It  is  high  time  to  chart  a  new  course, 
and  the  course  outlined  in  the  McCain 
amendment  is  the  way  to  go. 
Pyongyang  must  be  told  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  a  North  Korean  nuclear 
capability.  Period.  And,  the  United 
States  must  show— through  its  actions, 
not  its  words— that  we  are  committed 
to  taking  the  unilateral  and  multilat- 
eral steps  to  back  up  our  position.  We 
must  seek  to  isolate  North  Korea  eco- 
nomically and  we  must  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  South  Korea  by  in- 
creasing our  military  presence  in  the 
Pacific  and  proceeding  with  joint  Unit- 
ed States-South  Korean  military  exer- 
cises. The  President  has  before  him  a 
request  from  the  United  States  com- 
mander in  South  Korea  for  Patriot 
missiles.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
not  only  expeditiously  approve  that  re- 
quest, but  review  other  options  for 
beefing  up  South  Korea's  defensive  ca- 
pabilities and  our  military  presence  in 
the  region. 
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Some  may  ask,  what  is  at  stake  in 
North  Korea?  What  is  at  stake  is  the 
safety  of  37,000  United  States  troops  in 
South  Korea,  the  security  of  South 
Korea,  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
Asia,  the  integrity  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  and  finally,  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  fail  to  get  tough  now,  we  will 
have  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  North  Korea  which  can  threat- 
en and  coerce  our  friends  and  trading 
partners  in  Asia,  and  further  spread 
nuclear  technology  and  materials  to 
hostile,  terrorist  regimes  and  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  for 
the  President  to  take  a  firm  stand.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be  unani- 
mous in  support  of  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  help  the  admin- 
istration in  their  negotiations  with 
North  Korea. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Korean  peninsula  continues 
to  simmer  along  without  adequate  at- 
tention from  the  administration. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  North 
Korea  precipitated  the  crisis  by  an- 
nouncing its  intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  NPT  Treaty.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  failed  to  take 
strong  action  at  that  time  and,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  ignore  it  almost  until  the 
end  of  last  year. 

The  last  time  I  addressed  this  issue 
on  the  floor,  I  expressed  my  concern 
that  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Christopher  seemed  determined  to  be 
manipulated  by  Pyongyang.  Instead  of 
laying  out  exactly  where  the  issue 
stood,  taking  a  tough  stand,  and  taking 
steps  to  assemble  an  international  coa- 
lition to  force  North  Korea  to  submit 
to  international  inspection  or  suffer 
the  consequences;  the  administration 
seemed  willing  to  offer  concessions  in 
exchange  for  mere  promises.  In  Decem- 
ber, I  was  somewhat  heartened  when 
the  administration  appeared  to  be  tak- 
ing a  tougher  stand,  but  then  last 
month  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
our  negotiator  announcing  an  agree- 
ment only  to  be  directly  contradicted  2 
weeks  later  when  North  Korean  offi- 
cials announced  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  IAEA  inspections. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  this  sequence  of 
events  makes  the  United  States  look 
like  weak  negotiators  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  thereby  weakening  our  abil- 
ity to  assemble  a  coalition  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  North.  Just  as  bad.  how- 
ever, is  that  by  negotiating  for  almost 
a  year,  we  have  given  the  North  Kore- 
ans exactly  what  they  most  wanted— 
the  extra  time  they  needed  to  continue 
work  on  their  nuclear  program  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  government  sources, 
probably  to  complete  a  nuclear  weap- 
on. 

It  is  imperative  that  North  Korea 
halt  its  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  NPT.  If 
we  allow  them  to  do  otherwise,  we  will 
suffer  the  consequences  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 


The  dangers  posed  by  North  Korea's 
threat  to  withdraw  from  the  NPT  and 
go  forward  with  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  are  many. 

The  most  obvious  danger  is  the  risk 
of  war.  South  Korea  whose  capital, 
Seoul,  lies  less  than  30  miles  from  the 
million-man  army  deployed  on  its 
northern  border  faces  the  greatest 
threat.  The  North's  conventional  artil- 
lery alone  is  a  huge  threat  to  the 
South.  Ballistic  missiles — of  which  the 
North  has  many — greatly  increase  the 
threat.  And  the  addition  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  cause  that  threat  to 
skyrocket.  Not  only  are  millions  of  Ko- 
reans at  risk,  but  36,000  American  sol- 
diers and  their  families  are  there  as 
well.  Though  we  would  certainly  win 
any  war  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  the 
cost  in  lives  and  dollars  would  be  stag- 
gering. 

A  second  danger  we  face  is 
nuclearization  of  the  region.  We  know 
the  North  Koreans  have  tested  ballistic 
missiles  with  significant  ranges,  in- 
cluding the  Nodong  I  which  has  the 
ability  to  hit  several  countries  includ- 
ing most  of  Japan.  These  countries 
have  to  feel  threatened  already — know- 
ing that  North  Korea  possessed  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  missiles  would  like- 
ly force  them  to  respond  by  developing 
their  owm  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Japanese  have  the  tech- 
nology to  develop  nuclear  warheads  in 
short  order,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  South  Korea  could  quickly  follow. 
Such  a  nuclearization  of  Southeast 
Asia  could  only  raise  tensions  among 
neighboring  countries  including  China 
and  Russia  which  already  possess  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  result  would  be 
that  an  area  of  the  world  that  is  about 
to  explode  with  the  greatest  spurt  of 
economic  growth  in  history  could  in- 
stead explode  into  deadly  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

A  third  danger  posed  by  our  failure 
to  deal  with  North  Korea  is  the  prece- 
dent it  would  set.  A  decision  by  the 
Clinton  administration  and  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  to  allow  North 
Korea  to  get  away  with  flaunting  its 
obligations  under  the  NPT  would  sig- 
nal to  other  nations  that  they  too 
should  develop  nuclear  weapons  and 
blackmail  us  as  well. 

The  administration  needs  finally  to 
take  strong  action.  It  appears  that 
they  may  be  forced  into  action  by  the 
IAEA  which  is  set  to  meet  later  this 
month.  If  the  IAEA  board  of  governors 
finds  that  it  can  no  longer  certify  the 
North's  compliance  with  the  NPT,  it  is 
likely  to  throw  the  problem  into  the 
lap  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  At 
that  point  the  administration  will  have 
to  face  the  failure  of  its  policy  to  date 
and  will,  I  hope,  take  strong  action  to 
assemble  an  international  coalition  to 
bring  economic  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure on  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  statement  by 


this  body  telling  the  President  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  ignore  this  prob- 
lem— that  he  must  act.  It  makes  clear 
that  this  issue  is  of  the  highest  na- 
tional security  priority  and  that  it  de- 
serves his  personal  attention.  And  it 
calls  for  reasonable  steps  to  increase 
pressure  on  North  Korea  and  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  South  Korea.  I 
urge  Senators  to  support  its  adoption 
and  implore  the  President  to  heed  its 
message. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  said  at  the  outset  of  his  re- 
marks, we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  we  do 
not  accept  the  full  measure  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  accompanied  the 
amendment,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  itself  that  embraces 
the  notion  of  accommodation  or  ap- 
peasement. Certainly  the  Senator  is 
entitled  to  his  views  about  what  the 
administration  approach  is.  Those 
views  are  not  reflected  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  per  se. 

I  share  with  my  colleague  enormous 
concern  about  events  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  about  North  Korea's 
propensity  to  avoid  its  responsibilities 
under  the  nonprollferation  treaty. 

I  commend  to  my  colleague  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  December  1991  and  Janu- 
ary 1992  where  Senator  Pell,  the  chair- 
man, laid  out  a  very  important  first 
record  on  this.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  nonprollferation  problem, 
nonadherence  problem,  of  North  Korea 
was  really  called  fully  to  our  attention, 
and  I  think  a  strong  record  was  laid 
down  regarding  it. 

Let  me  say  also,  for  those  who  have 
been  following  this  question  closely 
lately,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
this  administration  is  content  with 
where  we  are  or  that  it  is  somehow 
stopped  where  we  are.  The  initial  effort 
to  get  the  investigation  of  the  current 
sites  at  the  level  that  they  are  is  a  first 
step.  And  the  administration  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  more  is  needed,  that 
we  need  to  proceed  further  down  the 
road. 

But  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
dealing  with  North  Korea  is  as  tough  a 
dealing  process  as  there  is.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  point 
the  Senator  has  described,  but  wise 
statesmanship  dictates  that  you  do  not 
leap  to  that  confrontational  stage  with 
a  country  like  North  Korea  before  you 
have  made  clear  that  all  the  other  ef- 
forts and  avenues  have  been  explored. 

None  of  that  is  to  suggest  one  iota  of 
accommodation  or  appeasement,  as  the 
case  has  been  set.  I  think  the  contrary 
has  been  quite  the  reality.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  made  it  more 
clear,  not  only  in  his  trip  to  Asia  but 


since  then  in  his  meetings  on  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  more  recently,  that  we 
remain  concerned  and  we  intend  to 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

I  think  the  recommendations  that 
are  laid  out  in  this,  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  jointly,  are  sound.  I  think  they 
are  a  sensible  and  important  message 
to  North  Korea,  which  I  think  should 
not  underestimate  the  determination 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  heat  on  with  respect 
to  this  issue. 

Before  we  proceed  and  before  I  give 
up  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  work  through,  if  I  may.  an  issue 
that  seems  to  be  about  to  bubble  up 
here  on  the  floor. 

Last  Thursday,  we  entered  into  an 
agreement.  That  agreement  empowered 
Senators  to  be  able  to  go  home  on  Fri- 
day and  to  permit  those  who  wanted  to 
stay  here  to  put  amendments  in  to  do 
so,  with  the  understanding  that  Sen- 
ators would  not  vote  on  Monday  but 
rather  come  back  on  Tuesday  to  finish 
the  business  by  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  was  an  agreement  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides,  represent- 
ing all  Senators,  that  this  would  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  gruarantee  that  nobody 
was  shut  out  between  now  and  6 
o'clock. 

We  now  still  have  some  amendments 
to  come  between  now  and  6  o'clock.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  to  speak  for 
some  period  of  time  on  an  issue  not  re- 
lated to  the  bill.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  simply  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  we  can  proceed  so  as  to  keep 
faith  with  the  agreement  and  try  to 
guarantee  that  we  get  all  amendments 
laid  down  by  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  put  my  statement  in  the 
Record,  if  I  could  do  that? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator McCain's 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listened  to  the  statements  in  support 
of  the  McCain  amendment,  I  recalled 
the  shock  Americans  felt  the  morning 
of  June  25,  1950.  when  we  awoke  to 
learn  the  North  Korean  Army  had 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  in  force  and 
was  overrunning  South  Korea.  For 
some  time  prior  to  that.  President  Tru- 
man's administration  had  issued  state- 
ments which  the  Communist  regime 
construed  as  an  invitation  to  forcibly 
reunify  the  divided  Korean  Peninsula. 
Of  course,  such  blatant  aggression  con- 
vinced President  Truman  to  fight,  and 
fight  we  did.  in  one  of  the  most  bitter 
wars  in  modern  history.  Though  the 
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Korean  conflict  was  waged  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations,  Americans 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  at  the  cost 
of  over  50,000  United  States  dead,  and 
thousands  wounded. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remember 
the  veterans  of  that  conflict.  In  my 
opinion,  they  have  never  been  properly 
honored  by  this  Nation.  They  fought  in 
the  most  demanding  conditions.  At 
times  they  were  vastly  outnumbered 
by  a  determined  enemy.  They  often  had 
to  rely  on  inadequate  weapons  and 
equipment  left  over  from  World  War  11. 
Yet  they  fought  with  all  the  bravery, 
tenacity,  and  ingenuity  that  character- 
ize the  American  fighting  man.  We  owe 
it  to  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  in 
Korea  to  safeguard  the  peace  and  free- 
dom they  fought  to  attain. 

Let  no  one  labor  under  any  misunder- 
standing about  our  recent  confronta- 
tion with  North  Korea  over  efforts  to 
enforce  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  [NPT],  and  to  block  their  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons.  We  stood 
toe-to-toe  with  them,  and  we  backed 
down.  In  dropping  demands  for  a  full 
Inspection  of  all  suspected  nuclear 
sites,  the  administration  clearly  set- 
tled for  less  than  full  enforcement  of 
the  NPT.  Then,  in  exchange  for  North 
Korea's  so-called  concession  to  allow  a 
partial  inspection,  we  canceled  the 
Team  Spirit  training  exercise  with  our 
South  Korean  allies,  and  delayed  bring- 
ing the  issue  of  economic  sanctions  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Perhaps  the  administration  has 
fooled  itself  into  believing  it  has  re- 
solved the  threat  of  North  Korea's  nu- 
clear weapons  program. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  temporarily  fooled  as 
well.  But  I  can  assure  my  colleagues, 
the  North  Koreans  are  not  fooled.  I  fear 
they  have  taken  the  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  have  found  the  Presi- 
dent's men  more  concerned  about  res- 
cuing the  tattered  credibility  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  than  in  actu- 
ally stopping  the  North  from  building 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  we  need  to  remember  that  mem- 
bership, or  even  ostensible  compliance, 
with  the  NPT  does  not  equal  security. 
Iraq  showed  us  that,  for  Iraq  was  once 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  NPT, 
all  the  while  using  the  treaty  as  a 
cover  for  their  nuclear  weapons  effort. 
The  continuing  confrontation  with 
North  Korea  demonstrates  the  limits  of 
diplomacy  in  dealing  with  a  rogue 
state.  Multilateral  regimes,  like  the 
NPT,  depend  upon  good  will  and  good 
faith.  They  are  virtually  useless  in 
forcing  an  outlaw  nation  to  behave  re- 
sponsibly. Inspection  regimes,  negotia- 
tions, appeals  for  compliance,  and  all 
the  trappings  of  diplomacy  do  not  im- 
press dictators.  They  only  generate 
contempt.  In  fact,  dictators  like  Kim 
Il-Sung  use  the  language  of  the  civ- 
ilized community  to  confuse,  divide, 
and  mislead  us,  and  to  camouflage 
their  real  purposes. 
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A  fundamental  error  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  to  treat  the  so-called 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
as  a  traditional  power;  as  if  Kim  Il- 
Sung  believed  in  the  conventions  that 
govern  relations  between  civilized 
states.  But  it  is  not  a  traditional  na- 
tion-state as  commonly  understood. 
The  very  name,  the  "Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea"  is  a  falsehood. 
North  Korea  is  neither  democratic  nor 
a  republic. 

The  regime  does  not  answer  to  the 
people,  but  exists  only  to  serve  the 
swollen  ego  and  lust  for  power  of  the 
dictator  Kim  Il-Sung  and  his  inner  cir- 
cle. It  would  be  more  accurate  to  de- 
scribe North  Korea  as  an  organized 
crime  family  with  a  vast  military  ma- 
chine and  a  compliant  population  held 
in  check  by  propaganda  and  terror.  Or 
it  could  be  likened  to  feudal  robber 
barons  whose  whims  could  send  entire 
peoples  to  war,  as  Kim  Il-Sung  did  with 
such  terrible  consequences  in  1950. 

The  cynicism  and  criminal  paranoia 
of  Kim's  regime  are  illustrated  by  its 
response  to  the  United  States  decision 
to  send  Patriot  missiles  to  South 
Korea.  As  everyone  in  the  world  must 
know  by  now,  the  Patriot  is  a  purely 
defensive  system.  It  will  threaten  no 
one  in  North  Korea,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  pilots  of  warplanes  attacking 
South  Korea.  It  will  not  even  interfere 
with  the  North's  ability  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons  and  ballistic  missiles.  It 
will  only  make  them  less  threatening. 
North  Korea  is  like  a  violent  criminal 
who  complains  loudly  because  the 
homeowner  he  intends  to  rob  and  mur- 
der has  decided  to  put  on  a  bulletproof 
vest. 

Consequently,  to  make  diplomacy  or 
treaties  ends  in  themselves  will  not 
end  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons 
program.  It  will  only  convince  the 
North  Koreans  that  we  lack  resolve. 
This  could  tempt  the  North  to  strike, 
as  they  did  in  1950.  The  1950  invasion 
demonstrated  that  wars  start  when  ag- 
gressors miscalculate  the  strength  and 
resolve  of  democracies,  or  misconstrue 
their  peaceful  pronouncements.  A  fur- 
ther and  more  recent  case  in  point  is 
Saddam  Hussein,  who  misinterpreted 
ambiguous  statements  from  the  State 
Department,  and  convinced  himself  he 
could  attack  Kuwait  with  impunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  tough  talk,  con- 
demnation in  the  courts  of  world  opin- 
ion, and  economic  sanctions  are  not  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  failed  diplo- 
macy. They  may  be  justified,  but  they 
will  accomplish  little,  except  to  in- 
crease whatever  sense  of  grievance  and 
isolation  North  Korea  may  feel. 

So  far,  U.S.  actions  have  been  com- 
posed of  ineffectual  NPT  negotiations, 
accompanied  by  bluster  and  harsh  rhet- 
oric, and  then  timidity  and  inaction. 
The  time  has  come  to  reverse  that  ap- 
proach. This  century's  tragic  experi- 
ence with  dictators  tells  me  that  their 
behavior  leaves  us  only  one  choice:  de- 
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terrence  and  defense.  The  time  has 
come  to  lower  the  level  of  rhetoric, 
then  quietly  to  ensure  the  appropriate 
level  of  military  preparedness  in  South 
Korea,  taking  the  minimum  steps  nec- 
essary to  deter  aggression  and  defend 
our  troops,  and  to  improve  the  military 
capabilities  of  our  South  Korean  ally. 
In  this  case,  the  traditional  American 
policy,  "Walk  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick,"  is  exactly  the  right  policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  we 
cannot  determine  what  happens  inside 
North  Korea  through  diplomacy  or  co- 
ercion, but  we  may  contain  their  ag- 
gressive tendencies  by  improving  mili- 
tary preparedness.  The  Patriot  deploy- 
ment is  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  suggests  the  administration 
is  finally  getting  the  message.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  considering  this 
important  first  step,  and  urge  him  to 
follow  through. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
present  threat  from  North  Korea  is  pri- 
marily conventional.  The  North  has  de- 
ployed the  bulk  of  their  ground  forces 
toward  the  DMZ,  and  has  moved  up 
long-range  artillery  and  tactical  rock- 
et launchers  that  can  hit  Seoul.  Their 
nuclear  threat  at  present  is  uncertain, 
but  its  very  uncertainty  gives  North 
Korea  a  kind  of  trump  card.  It  backs  up 
their  conventional  forces,  and  gives 
them  added  political  leverage. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  dispense  with  self-delusion 
and  act  wisely  toward  the  danger  posed 
by  North  Korea.  Quietly,  judiciously, 
and  with  calm  determination  we  must 
do  what  is  necessary  to  deter  potential 
aggression  and  defend  our  troops,  our 
allies,  and  our  interests  in  the  Pacific 
rim.  There  are  no  better  alternatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with  my 
friend  from  New  York  to  try  to  deter- 
mine how  we  can  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  without  a  det- 
rimental impact  on  those  who  might  be 
shut  out  and  where  we  are  going  here. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might,  for  pur- 
poses of  responding  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  indicate  that  last 
week  when  this  agreement  was  being 
structured  I  requested  time  for  a  spe- 
cial order.  It  offered  time  at  8:30  in  the 
morning.  That  is  preposterous.  I  asked 
for — I  said  an  hour.  I  said,  if  you  give 
me  a  half-hour  I  am  willing  to  cut  the 
time  down  to  a  half-hour,  even  if  you 
give  it  to  me  at  12  o'clock  or  12:30. 

That  could  not  be  done. 

I  said,  let  there  be  fair  warning  that 
when  I  take  the  floor  I  am  going  to  do 
exactly  what  I  intend  to  do  now,  and 
that  is  to  make  known  my  serious  con- 
cerns regarding  the  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  RTC  with  respect  to  the 
Madison  GuarantyAVhitewater  matter, 
and  set  before  the  Senate  the  relevant 
facts  as  they  relate  to  information  that 
we  have  been  requesting  now  for  al- 


most 3  weeks,  and  still  have  not  re- 
ceived, from  the  RTC,  although  I  have 
some  hope  today,  and  will  make  a  re- 
port. With  Senator  Riegle's  help,  I 
think  we  have  made  a  breakthrough  to- 
ward obtaining  a  response  from  the 
RTC. 

If  my  colleague  is  asking  how  much 
time  will  I  be  taking,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  an  inordinate  amount  of  time.  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
put  this  matter  in  front  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate.  I  had  attempted 
to  arrange  a  time  agreement,  had  been 
turned  down,  but  I  do  intend  to  press 
forward  with  this. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  I  have  no — it  really 
does  not  matter  to  me  at  what  hour  of 
the  day  the  facts  he  wants  to  put  for- 
ward are  put  forward.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  facts.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is. 

The  issue  here  is  how  we  can  keep 
faith  with  the  agreement  that  we 
reached  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Might  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  my  colleague? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  also  informed  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  offered 
time  between  9:30—9  and  9:30,  but  that 
he  was  personally  not  able  to  be  there. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  offer  was 
made.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  should  be 
prejudiced  now  because  the  Senator 
could  not  be  there  from  9  to  9:30.  This 
is  a  critical  moment,  where  we  need 
this  time  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might  respond? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Again  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
lose  your  rights.  And  if  I  might  say  for 
purposes  of  responding,  it  seems  to  me 
on  the  basis  of  consent  you  can  send  all 
those  pending  matters  to  the  desk 
where  they  will  have  been  held.  They 
will  have  been  submitted  before  6 
o'clock.  Then  you  can  agree  to  debate 
or  not  debate,  or  vote  or  not  to  vote,  on 
those  that  you  work  out  agreements 
with.  That  is  a  very  easy  matter,  to 
protect  everyone's  rights.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  infringe  on  that. 

But  I  do  intend  to  take  the  appro- 
priate time  to  bring  this  matter  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  I  will  seek  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  time 
around  here  in  this  Senate  to  speak. 
We  had  open  hours  all  yesterday.  There 
was  time  when  people  could  have  spo- 
ken. We  had  open  hours  all  Friday.  We 
were  here  until  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  was. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  spoke  Friday. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  the  Senator  spoke  on 
this  matter,  then  I  suppose  that  raises 
the  question  of  whether  we  have  to  go 
back  to  it  now. 


Leaving  that  aside,  what  the  Senator 
has  just  proposed  does  not  in  fact  help 
all  other  Senators.  Because  other  Sen- 
ators have  come  to  me  and  said,  what 
is  the  schedule?  What  are  we  going  to 
be  doing? 

They  have  now  arranged  their  day 
around  the  notion  that  there  is  a  3- 
hour  window  left  to  get  the  floor  and 
bring  their  amendments  and  we  will 
try  to  wrap  this  bill  up  forthrightly  to- 
night. What  the  Senator  is  asking  is 
that,  in  order  to  accommodate  him  at 
this  time,  since  he  could  not  be  here  at 
9  in  the  morning,  that  all  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  to  stay  here  a  good 
deal  later  at  night,  not  to  mention  ev- 
erybody else  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  really  sure  that  is  fair,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment we  reached.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senator  I  am  confident  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  give  him  the  time  he 
needs  for  morning  business  tomorrow 
morning,  or  stay  later  tonight  when  we 
finish  business. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  at  10  o'clock  or  11  at  night  or  at 
8  in  the  morning.  To  be  quite  candid 
with  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  I 
want  to  speak  at  a  time  when  my  col- 
leagues might  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  my  message. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
need  any  lessons  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York  about  what  is  usual  or 
unusual  here,  nor,  really,  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  agreement.  I  am  sim- 
ply trying  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
Senators  to  bring  their  legislation  to 
the  floor  in,  now,  a  3-hour  window, 
without  upsetting  the  entire  schedule 
of  the  Senate  in  the  process,  because 
the  Senator  could  not  be  here  at  9  this 
morning. 

All  I  know  is  we  were  here  all  day 
yesterday.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
during  the  waking  hours  of  day  to 
sound  the  alarm  bells,  and  the  Senator 
was  not  here. 

I  am  having  trouble  understanding 
where  this  is 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  was  visiting  my  doc- 
tor yesterday.  Is  that  really  germane? 
But  if  you  want  to  know,  I  was  visiting 
my  surgeon  and  that  is  why  I  was  not 
here  yesterday. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor 
and  has  not  yielded. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question  without  losing  my 
rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  now  made  himself  clear 
about  how  he  feels  about  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  whether  he  should  be 
speaking  or  not.  Could  we  continue 
with   my   amendment,   since   it   is  an 


issue  of  some  significant  importance? 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  waiting  to 
speak  as  well. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  like  to  reach  an 
understanding.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
I  am  not  trying  to  block  the  Senator 
from  speaking.  But  the  problem 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  reiterate.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  wants 
to  talk  for  an  hour.  That  leaves  2  hours 
and  pushes  the  entire  schedule  of  the 
Senate  back. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  will  speak  for  less 
than  an  hour. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  say.  if  we  could  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment by  unanimous  consent  so  that  we 
could  have  a  limitation  on  the  time 
that  fits  into  the  schedule  of  other 
Senators  so  we  could  proceed  with  the 
legislation,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  fair— I  do  not 
think  anybody  on  any  amendment  on 
this  bill  has  spoken  for  more  than  10  or 
15  minutes.  So  I  think  it  really  would 
be  unfair  to  suddenly  have  an  extra- 
neous subject,  talking  for  a  half-hour 
or  an  hour,  when  we  are  trying  to  do 
the  business  of  this  bill. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  could  make 
his  comment^I  think  the  Senator  has 
already  called  attention  to  it,  in  an- 
swer to  my  questions,  probably  much 
more  attention  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  afforded  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  might  agree 
that  10  minutes  would  be  a  fair  amount 
of  time  to  proceed  so  we  do  not  upset 
other  Senators? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  believe  I  can  make 
my  statement  and  make  my  remarks 
in  less  than  a  half-hour  and  I  would  at- 
tempt to  do  that.  I  am  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement,  notwithstanding 
that  I  had  requested  an  hour  to  that  ef- 
fect. I  think  it  will  be  less  than  a  half- 
hour.  I  think  we  are  spending  time  now 
about  this.  Why  do  we  not  let  them 
proceed  and  we  can  talk? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  I 
have  an  alternative  offer.  Would  the 
Senator  permit  us  to  come  to  the  cut- 
off hour,  let  us  proceed  now  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  to  between  now  and  6 
p.m.,  and  at  the  hour  of  6  p.m..  the  Sen- 
ator would  then  be  afforded  a  half- 
hour? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  rather  not 
speak  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at 
night.  For  the  following  reason:  I  want 
to  speak  at  a  time  that  will  allow  this 
body  to  focus  attention  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  problem  is  this:  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  speaks 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  He  has  taken  a  half- 
hour. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  may  well  be,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  protect  the 
process,  because  more  than  a  half-hour 
is  at  stake.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  speaks  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Senator 
Pryor.  for  an  equal  amount  of  time. 
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So  that  means  whatever  we  use  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  we  are 
then  going  to  chew  up  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  which  is  his  right,  I 
think,  appropriately. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
minority  and  ranking  on  the  bill,  was 
it  not  the  agreement  of  all  Senators 
who  came  to  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  we  would  use  good 
faith  to  permit  all  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  their  amendments  by  6 
p.m.? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator,  not  only  that,  it  was 
hotlined  by  both  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  indicated  that  if  we 
could  not  work  out  an  appropriate 
time.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  half- 
hour.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would  seek 
an  opportunity  to  make  this  presen- 
tation. 

I  can  possibly  make  it  in  15  minutes, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  limit  myself.  But 
I  will  make  a  good-faith  effort.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  conclude  my  remarks  in 
well  under  half  an  hour,  but  we  have 
now  spent  20  minutes  speaking  about 
how  long  it  will  take  me  to  use  the  15 
or  20  minutes  that  I  would  probably 
need.  You  can  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  to  extend  the  available 
time  for  the  matter  at  hand.  I  take  15 
minutes  and  Senator  Pryor  takes  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
really  a  question  of  how  much  genius  it 
might  or  might  not  take.  I  can  see  20 
different  solutions.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  issue.  The  issue  is,  should  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  having  not 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  that 
was  offered  him  this  morning,  now 
come  and  upset  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  What  opportunity,  if  I 
might  ask"  You  say  I  have  not  availed 
myself  of  an  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  question.  I  thought  I 
was  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Senator  was  offered 
time.  I  am  told  by  the  leadership  that 
the  Senator  was  offered  time  this 
morning;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  At  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  made  it  clear  that  I  could 
not  do  it  at  that  time — I  rejected  this 
offer  last  Friday,  so  let  us  get  it  clear. 
I  have  indicated  that  I  will  limit  my- 
self to  a  half  hour.  I  am  not  going  to 
back  down. 

I  requested  time  in  good  faith  and  it 
was  denied.  Now  I  am  here  to  do  what 


I  said  I  was  going  to  do  Friday.  This  is 
no  surprise. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  know  the  Senator's 
reputation.  I  know  he  does  not  back 
down.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  back 
down.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  would  try 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  making  plans  for  the 
evening  based  on  what  the  leadership 
and  the  managers  of  this  bill  have  told 
them.  Now  we  are  imposed  with  a  situ- 
ation where  the  Senator  is  unilater- 
ally, in  a  sense,  changing  all  of  that  by 
his  desire  to  speak  for  a  period  of  time 
that  pushes  the  entire  schedule  back- 
ward. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  accommodate 
the  Senator.  The  question  is,  could  we 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  the  gist  of  this  alarm  bell  known 
in  about  15  minutes  so  that  we  do  not 
make  it  more  difficult  for  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  already  scheduled  com- 
ing to  the  floor? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  if  you  are  saying  can  I  do  it  in 
15  minutes,  I  think  I  can.  I  would  rath- 
er not  say  15  and  be  cut  off  if  I  need  a 
few  moments  to  conclude  my  remarks. 
That  is  why  I  said  I  will  do  it  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  I  will  do  it  in  less 
than  20  minutes.  Is  that  an  accommo- 
dation? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  Is  it  possible  to  return 
to  a  less  volatile  subject,  like  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Ko- 
reans? 

(Disturbance    in    the    visitors'    gal- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
work  it  out  with  my  colleague.  I  would 
like  to  clear  the  hoops,  if  we  can.  So  if 
my  colleague  will  agree,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  be  permitted  to 
complete  the  action  on  the  McCain 
amendment  and  after  we  have  com- 
pleted the  action  on  the  McCain 
amendment,  I  be  granted  the  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  objects. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  the  Senator  objects, 
then  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for  me 
to  find  out  how  we  are  going  to  accom- 
modate him.  I  am  trying  to  be  reason- 
able here. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  said  before  and 
again,  I  am  willing  to  attempt  to  do 
this  in  under  20  minutes.  We  started 
from  an  hour,  but  because  of  the  log- 
ical and  cogent  arguments,  I  offered  to 
limit  my  comments  to  half  an  hour. 
Now  I  said  I  will  do  it  in  20  minutes, 
and  I  will  make  a  good-faith  effort  to 
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do  it  in  less  than  20  minutes,  if  griven 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
hope  to  do.  I  simply  want  to  be  able  to 
do  as  manager  of  the  bill  what  I  need 
to  do,  but  I  am  not  empowered  to  do, 
because  I  am  not  the  majority  leader.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  majority,  but  at  the  same  time 
act  in  the  Senator's  interest. 

If  the  Senator  will  afford  me  the 
right— I  can  stand  here  and  talk  now  or 
come  back.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  do  that,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  be  permitted  the  rights  to  the 
floor  after  we  dispose  of  the  McCain 
amendment,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection?  Without  objection, 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  note  that  we  have  spent  a 
hour  debating  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  might  cut  into  the 
diminishing  time  remaining  for  those 
wishing  to  offer  amendments.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  return  to  the  subject 
Senator  McCain  has  raised. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts used  the  expression  "wise 
statesmanship  requires  that  we  not 
leap  to  certain  conclusions  or  take  any 
drastic  action."  I  would  agree  with 
that,  but  wise  statesmanship  also  dic- 
tates that  we  not  give  up  certain  per- 
quisites as  such,  certain  powers  and 
privileges  as  such,  certain  agreements 
as  such,  or  relationships,  in  advance  of 
securing  a  commitment  from  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  negotiating  with. 

By  way  of  example.  Senator  McCain 
talked  about  "Team  Spirit"— the  joint 
military  operations  and  practices  that 
we  conduct  with  South  Korea.  "Team 
Spirit"  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  That  is  fundamental.  We 
should  not  give  up  a  joint  exercise, 
military  exercise,  certainly  not  in  ad- 
vance. I  do  not  think  we  should  give 
that  up  at  all.  "Team  Spirit"  is  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  we  maintain 
a  high  state  of  readiness.  Readiness 
against  whom?  Against  one  of  the  most 
belligerent  countries  in  the  world 
today  that  has  some  700,000  troops  in 
an  aggressive  posture  facing  South 
Korea. 

So  to  give  that  up  or  even  talk  about 
compromising  or  canceling  in  advance, 
it  seems  to  me,  sends  precisely  the 
kind  of  signal  Senator  McCain  is  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
use  the  words  "appeasement"  or  "ac- 
commodation." I  would  be  happy  to 
say  there  has  been  an  uncertain  trum- 
pet that  has  been  blowing  from  the 
White  House  on  this  particular  issue. 

But  the  North  Koreans  have  wasted  a 
year  of  our  time,  in  essence,  by  forcing 


us  into  long  negotiations  only  to  come  Anybody  who  fires  a  nuclear  weapon    quired  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 

back  to  the  point  we  were  a  year  ago:  will  get  1,  or  10.  or  20  in  return.  MAD    to    develop    them     No    self-respecting 

namely,  that  they  may  agree  to  allow  was  a  bad  concept  then,  I  think  is  a  bad    leader  of  Japan  has  a  choice  but  to  de- 

the  international  inspectors  to  inspect  concept    now.    And    while    deterrence 
those  sites  that  they  will  allow  us  to 


inspect.  That  is  a  year's  time  of  nego- 
tiation. Maybe  we  have  made  some 
marginal  progress,  but  ultimately  they 
say  you  cannot  go  into  the  two  non- 
declared  sites. 

We  will  tell  you  what  sites  you  can 
go  in,  but  the  others  are  all  off  limits. 


worked  against  a  rational,  if  ruthless, 
Soviet  leadership,  will  it  work  against 
the  unstable  leaders  of  unstable  re- 
gimes? The  genie  may  be  out  of  the 
bottle.  We  do  not  have  to  witness  it 
spread  over  every  unstable  nation  in 
the  world. 
And  so  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


in  the  way  of  progress,  but  the  little 
progress  we  have  made  one  week  is 
then  taken  back  the  following  week.  I 
notice  the  administration  correctly  is 
saying  we  are  going  to  beef  up  our  se 


velop  nuclear  capability.  The  same 
goes  for  South  Korea.  The  same  goes 
for  other  countries  in  the  area. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  we  fail  to  stop  this  nuclear 
weapons  buildup,  it  is  inevitable  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  proliferate 
throughout  Asia.  They  must  do  that 
unless  this  challenge  is  met. 

Second  of  all,  let  me  just  mention  for 
a  moment  the  Patriot  missile.  We  all 
know  that  the  Patriot  missile  had  not 
as  spectacular  a  success  in  the  Persian 


It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  made  much    zona  has  recommended  I  think  is  very 

-,  ^   .   sensible.    It    is    imperative.    He    has 

changed  the  language  he  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  to  not  offend  the  admin- 
istration, but  whether  it  is  critical  of  Gulf  as  was  first  believed,  but  certainly 
the  administration  or  not  is  not  impor-  was  successful  in  being  the  only  defen- 
cunty  there,  and  I  applaud  President  tant.  What  is  important  is  that  we  go  sive  weapons  system  to  challenge  an 
Clinton  for  what  he  is  doing.  I  support  to  the  Chinese  as  he  has  suggested,  incoming  Scud  missile.  Understand- 
the  deployment  of  Patriot  missiles,  if  They  have  a  China  card  to  play.  Thev  ably,  our  military  commander  in  Korea 
that  IS  what  it  is  going  to  take.  I  sup-  have  a  China  card  to  play,  because  if  has  asked  that  Patriot  missile  bat- 
port  beefing  up  our  American  presence  sanctions  are  imposed  China  will  play  teries  be  deployed  to  South  Korea 
'"«rvi*^  "if ^^°u  ■  .,.  X,  ^  T,  ^^^  crucial  role.  It  will  have  to  decide  given  the  information  that  he  has  and 
What  has  been  the  North  Korean  re-  whether  it  is  going  to  undermine  those  the  possibility  that  North  Korea  may 
!?°-!^!_  .!     °""  Koreans  are  now  en-    sanctions  by  continuing  to  supply  en-  have  or  does  have  nuclear  weapons  and 

ergy  to  a  country  badly  in  need  of  it 


gaged  in  this  chest  beating,  asserting 
that  we,  by  introducing  defensive  anti- 
missile systems,  are  now  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  a  provocative  or  aggres- 
sive action.  It  is  very,  very  similar  to 
what  the  former  Soviet  Union  used  to 
do.  When  they  deployed,  for  example, 
SS-20's  in  the  hundreds  aimed  at  West- 
ern Europe,  we  said:  We  have  to  re- 
spond. We  are  going  to  match  you  by 
deploying  Pershing  II's. 

They  said:  If  you  do  that,  you  are 
taking  aggressive  action.  If  you  do 
that,  we  will  cancel  the  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  force  negotiations  under- 
way: we  will  walk  away  from  the  table. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  chest 
beating,  chauvinistic,  dictatorial  bleat- 
ing that  takes  place  with  the  North 
Koreans  today. 

Some  have  suggested  to  me,  I  might 
say.  what  do  we  care?  So  what?  So 
what  if  North  Korea  has  one  bomb  or 
two  bombs  or  enough  plutonium  to 
make  three  bombs?  No.  1,  they  do  not 
have  an  adequate  delivery  system. 

We  know  how  fallacious  that  argu- 
ment can  be.  It  will  not  take  long  be- 
fore they  can  get  a  delivery  system. 
Assuming  they  get  a  delivery  system, 
the  argument  is:  So  what?  So  what  if 
South  Korea  demands  having  a  nuclear 
capability?  And  so  what  if  Japan  de- 
mands having  a  nuclear  capability? 

By  the  way,  let  me  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of,  let  me  say,  a  few  months  or  maybe 
even  less  before  Japan  could  convert 
its  capabilities  today  into  having  a  nu- 
clear capability. 

And  still  the  argument  is  so  what,  let 
Japan  have  it.  Well,  what  about  Iraq 
and  what  about  Iran,  should  they  not 
have  it  as  well?  And  what  about  other 
nations  that  are  not  quite  as  stable  let 
us  say,  as  Japan  or  not  as  stable  as  the 


We  have  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
Chinese  that  they  can  align  their  fu- 
ture with  North  Korea  or  they  can  con- 
tinue to  try  to  establish  a  healthy  and 
working  relationship  with  the  United 
States  as  we  move  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. But  I  think  we  have  to  make  it 
very  clear  we  need  their  help,  it  is  im- 
perative and  there  will  be,  I  think, 
grave  consequences  in  the  event  it  is 
undermined. 

So  I  support  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
him. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Maine  for  his,  as  al- 
ways, thoughtful  and  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  a  very  difficult  and  troubling 
issue.  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  few 
additional  comments.  I  will  not  be- 
labor this  issue  because  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively covered  in  the  media  and  in 
the  councils  throughout  not  only  this 
country  but  in  Asia  as  well. 

As  my  friend  Senator  Cohen  said, 
other  nations  will  have  no  choice.  Mr. 


the  means  to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  com- 
manders responsibility  really  gives 
him  no  choice  but  to  so  provide  his 
troops,  not  to  mention  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel, American  civilian  personnel, 
that  are  within  range  of  these  weapons. 
What  has  been  the  North  Korean  re- 
sponse? 

On  January  29,  the  Washington  Post 
said: 

Communist  North  Korea  today  denounced 
a  plan  to  deploy  U.S.  Patriot  air  defense  mis- 
siles in  South  Korea,  saying  the  decision 
would  heighten  tensions  on  the  peninsula 
and  increase  the  danger  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  quite  clear  to 
me  how  even  the  North  Koreans  could 
view  a  defensive  system  that  has  no  of- 
fensive capability  as  something  that 
would  increase  the  danger  of  war. 

And  a  North  Korean  official  called  the  In- 
stallation of  Patriot  missiles  an 
unpardonable,  grave  mistake,  a  challenge 
that  threatens  diplomatic  efforts  now  cen- 
tered on  North  Korea  opening  its  nuclear 
sites  for  inspection.  "If  the  United  States 
and  its  followers  think  they  can  subdue 
North  Korea  with  pressure  and  threat,  it  is  a 
big  mistake.  That  method  may  lead  the  situ- 
ation to  a  hopeless  phase  far  from  resolving 


President,  but  to  acquire  nuclear  weap-     ^^^  problem."  the  agency  said. 


ons  if  through  a  set  of  circumstances 
North  Korea  is  able  to  develop  their 
own  nuclear  capability. 

Two  days  ago,  in  a  Washington  Times 
story,  it  said: 

Japan  has  technology  to  be  a  nuclear 
power.  Japan  has  all  the  parts  for  a  nuclear 
bomb  and  may  have  already  built  one.  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  cites  a  British  defense  min- 
istry report  as  saying.  The  Sun  Times  yes- 
terday cited  the  report  as  saying  Japan  has 
the  expertise  to  go  nuclear  very  quickly. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  Jap- 
anese leader  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  North  Korean  Government,  as  we 


former  Soviet  Union,  if  we  can  say  that  know,  the  most  enigmatic  and  most  op- 
is  still  stable?  Let  us  go  back  to  a  MAD  pressive  and  Orwellian  nation  left  on 
theory,    mutual    assured    destruction,    the  face  of  this  E^arth,   has  now  ac- 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
North  Koreans  would  be  quite  so  belli- 
cose if  they  had  not  forced  us  to  back 
down  already,  at  least  in  their  view. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, on  January  31: 

Earlier  this  month.  Undersecretary  of 
State  Lynn  Davis  was  asked  on  the 
"MacNeil/Lehrer"  program  how  the  U.S. 
could  be  confident  that  a  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  wasn't  going  on  at  North  Ko- 
rea's Yongbyon  research  facility. 

"Well,  because  we've  had  this  safeguards 
regime  in  place  over  the  past  year,  and,  in- 
deed, had  an  inspection  in  August,  so  it  isn't 
that  we  haven't  been  carrying  out  this  re- 
gime," she  answered. 

But  officials  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  Vienna-based  group  that 
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actually  carried  out  that  Aug'ust  inspection, 
paint  a  vastly  less  rosy  picture.  Its  inspec- 
tors, the  grroup  says,  were  literally  left  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  They  were  permitted  to 
leave  their  barracks— like  guest  quarters  at 
Pyongyang  only  after  6  p.m.  As  night  fell, 
they  were  escorted  into  the  pitch  black  in- 
nards of  several  buildings.  There,  using 
flashlights  because  the  buildings'  lights  were 
kept  out.  the  Inspectors  only  replaced  the 
batteries  and  videotape  in  cameras  they  use 
to  monitor  some  parts  of  the  facility.  End  of 
inspection. 

I  do  not  think  that  fits  what  Under- 
secretary Lynn  Davis  described  on  the 
"MacNeil/Lehrer"  program. 

I  ^ess  what  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  wrap-up  my  remarks — 
and  I  know  this  amendment  has  been 
accepted  by  both  sides — I  was  not 
happy  when  we  took  every  position  on 
the  issue  of  Bosnia:  that  we  were  going 
to  launch  air  strikes,  we  were  not 
going  to  launch  air  strikes:  we  were 
going  to  send  peacekeepers,  we  were 
not  going  to  send  peacekeepers.  I  wa^ 
embarrassed  as  well,  as  other  Ameri- 
cans were,  as  a  group  of  thugs  on  a  pier 
in  Haiti  with  AK-47"s  drove  away  an 
American  force.  I  was  grieved  and 
mourned  when  18  young  Americans 
died  because  of  a  failed  policy  in  Soma- 
lia. 

Mr.  President,  now  we  are  talking 
about  the  big  leagues.  We  are  talking 
about  27,000  American  lives.  We  are 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
termination of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Korean  lives.  We  better  get 
serious,  Mr.  President,  and  we  better 
learn  that  when  we  try  appeasement  to 
avoid  war,  we  usually  get  both.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  would  provide  the 
proper  impetus  to  get  us  into  a  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  North  Korea  that  we 
make  it  clear  we  expect  China  to  assist 
us:  that  we  will  take  all  necessary  eco- 
nomic measures  and,  if  those  fail,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  take  further 
ones,  first  taking  all  economic  meas- 
ures and  seeing  what  the  result  of  that 
is. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  patience.  I  enjoyed  the 
spirited  debate  over  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  view  an  issue  of  impor- 
tance to  him,  and  I  appreciate  his  pa- 
tience. 

If  I  might  ask  the  indulgence  of  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  I  did  also 
have  an  amendment  on  Thailand  that  I 
would  like  to  offer  immediately  upon 
acceptance  of  this  one  and  I  would  be 
finished  with  him.  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  This  is  a 
very  important  amendment,  on  a  very 
important  subject.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  that  there  is  an  ulti- 
mate moment  of  confrontation.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  an  ultimate  moment  of 
destabilization  if  we  are  not  successful. 

In  my  meetings  in  China  recently,  it 
was  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Chinese 
are  deeply  concerned  about  this,  that 


the  last  thing  they  want  is  another  nu- 
clear power.  I  think  there  is  much  that 
we  can  do  to  work  together  in  this  ef- 
fort, and  we  need  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  diplomatic  opening  in  order  to  do 
that. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  is  an  important  amendment, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  Senator  McCain's  resolution 
expressing  the  strong  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  North  Koreas  nuclear 
program.  The  resolution  sends  the 
right  signal  to  North  Korea  and  to  the 
President:  North  Korea  must  halt  its 
nuclear  weapons  program  and  fully 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  safe- 
guards agreement  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  resolution  properly  defines  an 
"acceptable  agreement"  as  one  which 
includes  regular  inspection  of  all  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  as  well  as  special 
inspections  of  any  suspected  nuclear- 
related  site. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
administration's  strategy  toward 
North  Korea.  Frankly,  if  I  were  Kim  II 
Sung,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  would 
even  be  contemplating  giving  up  my 
nuclear  program  when  the  United 
States  is  already  moving  toward  agree- 
ing to  my  offer  of  highly  limited  in- 
spections of  known  sites  in  exchange 
for  the  United  States  canceling  the  an- 
nual Team  Spirit  joint  military  exer- 
cises. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  that  this 
appeasement  process  is  directed  at  a 
leader  who  launched  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  1950,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  3  million  of  his  countrymen 
and  more  than  33,000  American  troops: 
a  leader  whose  agents  detonated  a 
bomb  in  Rangoon  killing  16  South  Ko- 
rean officials:  a  leader  of  the  country 
who  blew  up  a  Korean  Airlines  flight 
killing  115  passengers  and  crew:  and  a 
leader  whose  military  hacked  Amer- 
ican personnel  to  death  in  the  DMZ. 

In  the  10  months  since  North  Korea 
announced  that  it  was  withdrawing 
from  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty, 
the  North  has  managed  to  buy  time  to 
pursue  whatever  nuclear  capability 
they  were  contemplating  while  Wash- 
ington and  Seoul  have  dangled  even 
more  carrots  their  way.  such  as  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  economic  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  the  administration 
backed  off  its  original  demand  that 
North  Korea  agree  to  regular  inspec- 
tions of  all  known  sites  and  special  in- 
spections of  suspected  nuclear  sites.  In- 
stead, the  United  States  negotiators 
agreed  to  North  Korea's  offer  of  a  one- 
time inspection  at  seven  declared  sites. 

I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion's ability  to  follow  through  on  any 
threat  of  sanctions  in  impossible  to 
back  up  without  the  support  of  all  our 
allies,  most  importantly.  China.  This 
resolution  properly  notes  that  China 


might  not  be  cooperating  fully  and  ef- 
fectively in  seeking  a  resolution  of  this 
issue.  The  administration  must  stress 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  China  that 
their  cooperation  is  essential  to  ad- 
dressing the  very  real  threat  of  a  nu- 
clear North  Korea. 

The  administration  must  not  accept 
China's  often  used  excuse  that  they  no 
longer  have  leverage  with  North  Korea. 
China  supplies  almost  all  of  North  Ko- 
reas  oil.  A  country  cannot  run  without 
oil— as  an  Alaskan.  I  feel  I  am  espe- 
cially qualified  to  speak  to  this  issue. 
China  could  very  effectively  threaten 
to  cut  off  North  Korea's  oil  supply. 

Similarly,  Japan  should  be  asked  to 
consider  measures  that  country  could 
take  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  money 
from  Japan  that  is  currently  making 
its  way  into  North  Korea's  failing 
economy.  The  amount  of  illegal  money 
flowing  from  Japan  to  North  Korea  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  S600  million 
per  year. 

But  it  is  up  to  the  administration,  as 
the  party  directly  negotiating  with  the 
North  Koreans,  to  send  a  clear  and 
strong  signal  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  live  up  to  its  threats  if 
North  Korea  does  not  agree  to  our 
terms.  As  part  of  this  strategy,  the  ad- 
ministration should  go  through  with 
the  proposed  deployment  of  Patriot 
missiles  to  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1331)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  has  an- 
other amendment  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1332 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land need  to  support  democracy  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Burma) 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 

for  himself,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Pell, 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1332. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  .  POLICY  REGARDING  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  THAILAND  WITH  fTS  NEIGHBORS 
STRUGGLING  FOR  DEMOCRACY, 
CAMBODU  AND  BURMA. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  return  to  democracy  and 
its  commitment  to  representative  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  the  United  States-Thai  security  rela- 
tionship is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  a 
key  to  stability  In  Southeast  Asia: 

(3)  Cambodia,  Thailand's  neighbor  to  the 
East,  is  struggling  to  prevent  violence  from 
disrupting  the  creation  of  a  democratic 
state; 

(4)  the  cooperation  of  Thailand  In  imple- 
menting the  Paris  Peace  Accords  was  instru- 
mental in  assisting  Cambodians  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  political  reconciliation; 

(5)  Peace  In  Cambodia  promotes  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  continued  co- 
operation of  Thailand  in  bringing  lasting 
peace  to  that  nation  is  vital.  That  peace  Is 
threatened  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  which  has 
attempted  to  violently  disrupt  the  Cam- 
bodian effort  to  institute  an  elected  govern- 
ment. 

(6)  The  Government  of  Thailand  is  com- 
mended for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  dis- 
continue the  Thai  relationship  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  in  particular  its  adher- 
ence to  United  Nations  sanctions  on  timber 
and  petroleum  trade  between  Thailand  and 
Khmer  controlled  areas  of  Cambodia. 

(7)  Prime  Minister  Chuan  Leekpai  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Thai  military, 
Wlmol  Wongawanich,  have  publicly  enun- 
ciated a  policy  of  non-support  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Furthermore,  Prime  Minister  Chuan 
has  demonstrated  considerable  support  for 
the  freely  elected  Government  of  Cambodia. 

(8)  The  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
Thailand  permits  trade  and  particularly 
military  contact  with  the  armed  opposition 
to  the  newly  elected  Cambodian  government, 
directly  impact  the  prosjwcts  for  peace  and 
political  reconciliation  in  Cambodia. 

(9)  Congress  is  concerned  that  elements  of 
the  Thai  military  and  companies  with  close 
links  to  the  Thai  military,  continue  to  oper- 
ate against  the  will  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  support  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

(10)  Congress  is  concerned  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  not  articulated  its  posi- 
tion regarding  United  States  policy  toward 
Burma. 

(11)  The  Senate  unanimously  declared  in  S. 
Res.  112  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  mili- 
tary junta  in  Burma  known  as  the  State  Law 
and  Order  Restoration  Council  (referred  to  as 
the  "SLORC"),  since  the  people  of  Burma 
gave  the  National  League  for  Democracy  a 
clear  victory  In  the  election  of  May  27,  1990. 

(12)  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Daw  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi,  a  leader  of  the  National  League 
for  Democracy,  has  been  under  house  arrest 
since  July  1989.  Many  of  her  colleagues  who 
were  able  to  escape  imprisonment  or  death 
have  taken  refuge  in  Thailand,  where  they 
have  organized  to  work  peacefully  to  bring 
democracy  to  Burma. 

(13)  The  Government  of  Thailand  should  be 
praised  for  providing  safe  haven  to  the  many 
Burmese  forced  to  flee  the  brutal  repression 
of  the  SLORC  regime.  Despite  pressure  from 
the  SLORC,  Thailand  has  allowed  those 
groups  to  operate  within  Its  borders,  and  has 
granted  visas  for  International  travel. 

(14)  Congress  is  concerned  by  reports  that 
the  Government  of  Thailand  may  adopt  more 
restrictive    jwllcies    towards    the    Burmese 
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have  raised  considerable  concern.  In  particu- 
lar. Congress  is  concerned  by  reports  that 
Dr.  Seln  Win  and  other  Burmese  dissidents 
may  not  be  allowed  to  return  from  their  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  secure  support  for  their  democratic 
aspirations. 

(15)  Congress  is  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
the  peaceful  transition  of  power  to  those 
elected  in  1990.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  other 
senior  National  League  for  Democracy  lead- 
ers Imprisoned  in  Burmese  jails,  are  unable 
to  conduct  political  activity  Inside  Burma 
and  have  never  been  allowed  to  take  their 
elected  positions.  Those  who  were  able  to  es- 
cape must  rely  on  Thailand's  continued  hos- 
pitality. 

(16)  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Burmese  women  and 
girls  conscripted  into  Thai  brothels.  Human 
Rights  Watch  has  recently  issued  a  report 
documenting  the  problems  faced  by  these 
women.  Many  of  these  Burmese  become  vir- 
tual slaves,  with  no  way  to  escape  the  broth- 
els where  they  are  kept.  When  these  pros- 
titution rings  have  been  broken  up  by  Thai 
authorities,  often  those  forced  Into  prostitu- 
tion are  detained  in  jails,  or  deported  to 
Burma  where  they  are  arrested  for  prostitu- 
tion, further  victimizing  them,  and 

(17)  in  1992.  Thai  Prime  Minister  Chuan 
Leekpai  pledged  to  crack  down  on  official  in- 
volvement in  forced  and  child  prostitution. 
Congress  welcomes  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land's efforts  to  eliminate  forced  prostitu- 
tion. However.  Thai  border  officials  and  po- 
lice are  reportedly  involved  In  the  transport 
of  these  women  from  Burma,  and  at  times, 
directly  in  the  brothel  operations. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.- It  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue and  must  intensify  its  efforts  to  end 
the  relationship  between  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and  the  Thai  military; 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  convey  to  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land American  concern  over  renegade  Thai 
military  support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge; 

(3)  the  President  should  adopt  the  policies 
called  for  in  S.  Res.  112  and  to  clearly 
enunciate  policy  with  respect  to  Burma; 

(4)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  democratic  leaders  of 
Burma  to  operate  freely  within  Thailand  and 
to  grant  them  free  passage  to  allow  them  to 
present  their  case  to  the  world  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  gatherings; 
and 

(5)  the  Government  of  Thailand  Is  further 
urged  to  prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
trafficking,  forced  labor  and  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  of  women.  If  Thai  officials  are 
found  to  be  involved,  they  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Government  of  Thailand  should 
protect  the  civil  and  human  rights  of  Bur- 
mese women  and  refrain  from  their  further 
victimization. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  on  the  Government  of 
Thailand  to  continue  an  intense  effort 
to  end  the  relationship  between  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  elements  of  the  Thai 
military.  It  is  an  important  issue.  It 
further  calls  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  United  States  con- 
cern over  Thai  military  support  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Recent  press  reports  have  brought  re- 
newed attention  to  a  very  disturbing 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  con- 


tinued external  support  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  an  organization  which  contin- 
ues to  resist  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy in  Cambodia. 

On  December  8.  1993.  a  massive  cache 
of  arms  was  discovered  along  the  Thai- 
Cambodia  border.  Thai  police  seized 
1,500  tons  of  Chinese-made  weapons,  in- 
cluding antitank  mines,  rockets,  gre- 
nades, machine  guns,  over  a  dozen  ar- 
tillery pieces,  and  more  than  1  million 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Contrary  to  Thai  military  claims 
that  the  weapons  seized  are  a  remnant 
from  the  days  of  the  Cambodian  civil 
war,  there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
the  arms  cache  was  part  of  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  assist  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
The  most  incriminating  of  this  evi- 
dence involves  the  circumstances  of 
the  seizure.  It  was  the  interception  of  a 
shipment  of  arms  from  the  storage  site 
to  Khmer  Rouge-controlled  areas  of 
Cambodia  that  led  police  to  the  guard- 
ed compound.  Further  testament  to 
Thai-Khmer  Rouge  cooperation,  Khmer 
Rouge  soldiers,  apparently  guarding 
the  site,  were  apprehended  in  the  raid 
of  December  8.  1993. 

Although  clearly  the  most  sensa- 
tional, this  is  not  the  only  report  of 
continued  cooperation  between  the 
Thai  military  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
There  have  been  reports  of  direct  Thai 
support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  battles 
with  Cambodian  Government  forces 
along  the  border.  Accusations  of  Thai 
complicity  have  come  from  both  Cam- 
bodian and  U.N.  officials  and  have 
ranged  from  simple  logistical  support 
to  allowing  attacks  from  Thai  terri- 
tory. 

Khmer  Rouge  and  Thai  military  per- 
sonnel are  regularly  seen  together 
along  the  border,  often  riding  in  the 
same  trucks.  In  September,  UNTAC  of- 
ficials reported  that,  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle, the  Thai  army  transported  400  re- 
treating Khmer  Rouge  rebels  through 
Thai  territory. 

I  understand  well  the  long  relation- 
ship that  the  United  States  has  en- 
joyed with  Thailand,  a  relationship 
strengthened  by  the  return  to  democ- 
racy in  that  proud  nation.  Our  close 
military  cooperation  is  a  cornerstone 
of  ASEAN  and  critical  to  the  security 
of  international  shipping  lanes.  Thai- 
land was  an  important  element  of  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  in  fending  off  Com- 
munist aggression.  During  some  of  the 
most  difficult  years  of  the  cold  war, 
and  during  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
Thailand  stood  by  us  as  allies. 

But  from  one  democracy  to  another, 
I  must  say  to  my  friends  in  Thailand 
that  they  can  do  more  to  end  a  rela- 
tionship that  benefits  one  of  the  most 
murderous  movements  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

I  understand  the  geopolitical  reasons 
why  elements  of  the  Thai  military  may 
support  a  relationship  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Vietnam  remains  a  formidable 
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military  power  and  is  bound  to  become 
an  equally  formidable  economic  power. 
I  understand  Thailand's  need  to  keep 
Vietnam  at  arms  length,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  logic  that  links  this 
need  to  support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge 
in  its  war  against  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia. 

My  friends  in  Thailand  should  have 
no  doubts  concerning  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  our  regional  security  struc- 
tures. ASEAN  is  the  proper  place  to 
create  a  viable  balance  of  power  in 
Southeast  Asia,  not  on  the  battlefields 
of  Cambodia.  Any  regional  military  ad- 
vantage offered  by  continued  support 
for  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  evil  represented  by 
Cambodia's  former  rulers  and  Cam- 
bodia's new  embrace  of  democracy. 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  to  fashion  this  amendment,  and 
upon  his  initiative  I  have  agreed  to  in- 
clude provisions  concerning  Thai-Bur- 
mese relations. 

The  amendment,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, calls  on  the  Government  of 
Thailand  to  continue  extending  to  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  Burma  the  privi- 
lege of  residing  in  their  country. 

The  amendment  also  encourages  con- 
tinued efforts  by  the  Thai  government 
to  end  the  exploitation  of  young  Bur- 
mese women.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Thailand  to  bring  to 
justice  those  involved  in  luring  young 
Burmese  women  into  prostitution  rings 
in  Bangkok,  the  illegal  activity  contin- 
ues, often  with  the  complicity  of  Thai 
officials. 

I  fully  endorse  both  sections  of  the 
amendment  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  address  them. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
approach  these  issues  in  the  spirit  of 
alliance  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
this  age  of  democracy,  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  further  the  cause  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  respect  for 
human  rights  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  appreciate  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  and  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts accepting  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  this  is  an 
issue  that  we  on  the  committee  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about.  I  have 
raised  it  personally  with  Thai  authori- 
ties when  I  have  been  there.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  talked  about  it.  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  a  very  large  Khmer 
Rouge  arms  cache  on  the  border  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  coopera- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  that,  and  we  are 
in  dialog  with  the  Thais  about  it.  But 
it  is  very  hopeful  that  those  efforts  will 
increase.  The  Thais  are  our  friends,  and 
we  want  the  democratic  Government  of 
Thailand  to  be  able  to  show  the  ability 


to  be  able  to  control  its  own  military 
with  regard  to  this.  It  is  an  important 
issue  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN  and  Senator  McCain  concerning 
the  situation  in  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  overwhelming 
support  the  Cambodian  people  gave  to 
democracy  during  last  year's  United 
Nations'  sponsored  elections. 

I  was,  thus,  shocked  by  the  disclosure 
late  last  year  of  a  large  Khmer  Rouge 
arms  cache  located  in  Thailand  and  ap- 
parently controlled  by  Thai  security 
forces. 

For  years  the  Thai  military  have  had 
a  cozy  relationship  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  The  dreaded  Khmer  Rouge  lead- 
er, Pol  Pot,  has  maintained  an  estate 
on  Thai  soil  with,  reportedly,  millions 
of  dollars  stored  in  Thai  banks. 

The  relationship  must  end.  I  believe 
Thailand's  democratically  elected  ci- 
vilian government  is  trying  hard  to 
gain  control  of  the  Thai  military.  It  is 
rough  going.  For  decades  Thai  politics 
have  been  dominated  by  coup  and 
countercoup. 

The  United  States  has  had  close  secu- 
rity relationship  with  the  Thai  mili- 
tary. We  have  trained  them;  we  have 
equipped  them.  This  amendment  sends 
a  strong  signal  that  our  security  rela- 
tions with  Thailand  will  be  affected  if 
the  Thai  military  continues  to  support 
opponents  of  Cambodian  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  as  democracy  flour- 
ishes in  Cambodia,  it  languishes  in 
Burma.  In  May  1990.  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple spoke  as  eloquently  as  the  Cam- 
bodians for  democracy.  Unfortunately, 
their  elections  were  subverted  by  a 
military  regime  that  has  imprisoned 
since  July  1989  Noble  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner Daw  Aung  Sau  Kyi. 

Burmese  democratic  forces  have  long 
used  Thailand  as  a  refuge.  This  shelter 
is  not  being  jeopardized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand's  recent  effort  to  cur- 
tail Burmese  proponents  of  democracy. 

With  this  amendment,  the  Congress 
underscores  its  continuing  support  for 
democracy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1332)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  wait- 
ing, and  I  think  we  can  proceed  now. 
But  I  would  like  the  Record  at  least  to 
reflect,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  lead- 
er with  whom  I  have  conferred  regard- 
ing this,  that  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
certainly  any  Senator  can  find  ways  to 
take  the  floor,  and  we  all  understand 


that,  it  was  certainly  the  majority 
leader's  understanding  that  this  time 
would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  a  lot  of  time 
now,  but  the  majority  leader  did  offer 
8:30,  and  he  offered  9  o'clock,  and  I  of- 
fered 6  o'clock  tonight  on  his  behalf.  So 
the  time  that  will  be  taken  is  taken 
from  other  colleagues  who  might  or 
might  not  have  amendments,  because 
the  majority  leader  is  not  going  to  as- 
sent to  changing  the  6  o'clock  cutoff 
time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleague,  obvi- 
ously, if  he  could  try  to  expedite  the 
process.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
subsequent  to  that,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  be  granted  such  time  as  he 
deems  necessary  commensurate  with 
the  time  used  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  respond,  if  indeed  he  wants  to 
respond;  and  that  following  that,  the 
Senate  return  directly  to  the  bill  at 
hand,  S.  1281,  and  that  all  time  between 
the  completion  of  those  two  Senators 
and  the  6  o'clock  deadline  be  devoted 
to  amendments  that  are  permitted 
under  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  further  that  the 
time  afforded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York — and  he  said  he  would  speak  less 
than  20  minutes.  In  keeping  with  that 
spirit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be  afforded 
time  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  speak 
on  a  matter  of  his  choosing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 


MADISON  GUARANTY/WHITEWATER 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts and  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  not  my  intent  to  hold  up  this  bill.  It 
is  my  intent,  Mr.  President,  to  address 
a  matter  that  I  believe  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

I  rise  today  to  address  an  issue  that 
becomes  more  urgent  with  each  passing 
hour.  Just  like  sand  slipping  through 
the  hourglass,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  civil  enforcement  actions  re- 
lating to  Madison  Guaranty/ 
Whitewater  has  almost  run  out.  One  of 
the  key  pieces  of  the  Whitewater  puzzle 
is  Madison  Guaranty,  the  savings  and 
loan  that  James  McDougal  ran — or 
more  aptly,  ran  into  the  ground — until 
he  was  finally  forced  out  by  the  regu- 
lators in  1986. 

I  rise  today  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  civil  misconduct  that 
occurred  at  Madison  Guaranty  will  run 
out  this  month.  Any  first-year  law  stu- 
dent can  tell  you  that  once  the  statute 
of  limitations  runs  out,  the  RTC  is  out 
of  time,  and  any  wrongdoers  will  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law,  safe  from 


civil  law  enforcement  due  to  a  tech- 
nicality. But  the  bottom  line  is  not 
that  the  RTC  will  be  out  of  time.  It  is 
this:  The  American  people  and  the 
American  taxpayers  who  bailed  out  the 
depositors  of  Madison  and  the  other 
S&L's  will  be  out  of  luck  and  out  of 
pocket  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  statute  of  limitations  is  al- 
lowed to  run  out,  there  will  be  no  civil 
suit  to  help  further  justice.  There  will 
be  no  suit  to  help  recover  taxpayer 
money  that  was  used  to  help  Madison's 
depositors.  If  the  statute  of  limitations 
runs  out,  no  lawsuit  can  be  brought 
against  anyone  no  matter  how  fraudu- 
lent their  misconduct  was,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  they  may  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  Madison 
and  the  loss  to  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  spe- 
cial counsel,  Robert  Fiske,  will  do  a 
thorough  and  professional  job  as  it  re- 
lates to  reviewing  the  Whitewater  case. 
But  that  is  from  a  criminal  standpoint. 
We  are  not  talking  about  criminal  ac- 
tion here.  We  are  not  talking  about  im- 
peding the  special  counsel's  investiga- 
tion. We  are  concerned  that  there  is  no 
apparent  investigation  into  the  civil 
misconduct  currently  taking  place  at 
the  RTC. 

We  would  like  to  know  that  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  ongoing,  civil  enforce- 
ment action  against  knowing  wrong- 
doers will  not  be  blocked  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  statute  of  limitations.  This 
Senator  has  reason  to  wonder  about 
the  good-faith  efforts  of  the  RTC  or 
wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  all.  It 
has  been  3  weeks  now  since  we  asked 
them  what  they  are  doing  with  respect 
to  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  what 
kind  of  investigation  they  are  under- 
taking. When  does  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations run  out? 

Last  week,  after  sending  a  letter  on 
January  25  to  the  RTC,  they  told  us  by 
phone,  "Well,  we  think  the  statute 
may  run  out  as  early  as  February  28." 
That  is  this  month— we  have  27  days  to 
go.  The  RTC  promised  that  that  they 
would  confirm  this  by  way  of  letter. 
That  was  on  Thursday.  The  letter  has 
not  come.  It  did  not  come  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  or  over  the  weekend,  and  it  has 
not  come  yet  today. 

What  are  we  supposed  to  believe? 
Congress  cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 
It  would  be  a  travesty  of  justice  and  a 
betrayal  of  the  basic  American  concept 
of  fair  play. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  em- 
phatically that  this  result  does  not 
have  to  happen.  We  can  keep  it  from 
happening.  It  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
why,  several  weeks  ago,  my  colleagues 
and  I  called  on  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  RTC  to  seek  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  those  who  might 
be  involved  in  the  Madison  situation. 
By  obtaining  voluntary  agreements, 
agreements  that  stay  the  statute  from 
running,  the  RTC  would  gain  valuable 


time  to  determine  the  merits  of  allega- 
tions that  continue  to  arise  with  re- 
spect to  McDougal's  crumbled  financial 
empire  and  the  tangled  web  of  financial 
relationships  that  surround  Madison 
and  Whitewater. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  ticking. 
This  stay  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
by  RTC  has  been  undertaken  in  many 
other  cases.  This  is  not  something  new. 
It  is  not  something  novel. 

After  much  hemming  and  hawing, 
the  RTC  has  tentatively  stated  that 
the  clock  runs  out  on  February  28, 
leaving  less  than  4  weeks  for  the  RTC 
to  act.  We  cannot  be  certain,  however, 
because  the  RTC  has  so  far  refused  to 
respond  to  the  repeated  requests  from 
myself  and  my  colleagues  for  specific 
information  about  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

This  very  matter  was  raised  in  the 
Banking  Committee  this  morning. 
Chairman  Riegle  joined  me  in  demand- 
ing a  response  from  the  RTC.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  his  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  RTC  has  not  said 
whether  it  is  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion, how  far  along  it  is,  if  they  are 
still  investigating  the  matter,  or 
whether  one  has  been  completed. 

I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  these 
facts.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  and  have  this 
information. 

If  the  RTC  has  not  finished  the  inves- 
tigation, I  think  it  is  important  to 
know  how  much  time  they  will  need  to 
conclude  it. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  RTC  should 
immediately  seek  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  stop  the  clock  and  assure 
that  there  is  time  for  a  thorough,  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  facts  and 
an  opportunity  for  civil  lawsuits,  if 
necessary. 

Right  now,  the  RTC  thinks  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  will  run  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  but  cannot  tell  us  what  they 
will  do  about  it. 

A  thorough  investigation  takes  a  lot 
of  time.  The  clock  is  running,  and  time 
is  running  out.  That  is  why  I  have 
brought  to  the  floor  this  calendar,  and 
I  will  continue  to  bring  this  calendar 
to  the  floor,  every  day  if  need  be,  so 
that  everyone  will  be  aware  that  the 
time  is  slipping  away.  There  may  be  as 
few  as  27  days  left.  Now  is  February  1. 
We  are  talking  about  time  possibly 
running  out  February  28. 

Mr.  President,  the  RTC  has  an  obli- 
gation to  respond  to  the  Congress. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  RTC  has  not 
been  very  cooperative  in  providing  in- 
formation despite  written  requests  and 
numerous  meetings.  For  an  agency 
that  Congress  just  funded  with  $18  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  to  be  so  unre- 
sponsive is  to  me  an  unparalleled  act  of 
arrogance — maybe  more  than  arro- 
gance; maybe  it  is  a  coverup  by  the 
RTC.  It  is  inexcusable  behavior,  and  it 
cannot  be  permitted. 

While  I  am  hopeful  that  Chairman 
Riegle's  support  earlier  today  will  re- 


sult in  a  written  response  concerning 
the  statute  of  limitations,  I  believe 
that  the  RTC  must  be  brought  before 
the  Banking  Committee  without  delay. 

Accordingly,  with  the  other  Repub- 
lican committee  members.  I  will  make 
a  formal  request  to  Chairman  Riegle 
to  convene  a  hearing  with  the  RTC 
oversight  board  immediately.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  had  such  a  hearing 
since  March  of  last  year,  even  though 
the  RTC  board  is  required  to  make 
semiannual  appearances  before  the 
committee.  This  hearing  will  give  the 
Banking  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
question  officials  who  oversee  the  RTC 
about  this  Government  agency  and  its 
activities  concerning  Whitewater  and 
Madison. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  recognize  exactly  what  is 
taking  place.  As  you  can  see,  there  are 
27  days,  and  in  27  days,  the  statute  of 
limitations  runs  out.  If  there  was 
wrongdoing,  any  knowing  misconduct 
that  resulted  in  taxpayers'  losses — and 
I  do  not  know  that  to  be  fact,  but  we 
continue  to  hear  these  allegations — 
people  have  a  right  to  know. 

You  cannot  sweep  this  under  the  rug, 
and  to  date  we  have  been  getting  a  bu- 
reaucratic stonewalling  from  the  RTC. 

This  Senator  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  taxpayers'  moneys  were  improp- 
erly used  by  Whitewater,  or  whether  or 
not  moneys  went  to  Whitewater  from 
Madison  that  should  not  have.  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  right  to  know  what  the  RTC  is  doing. 
We  have  a  right  to  know  when  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  civil  liability  will 
toll,  and  particularly  if  we  are  talking 
about  a  period  of  27  days. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  get  an  answer 
today,  and  depending  upon  whether  we 
get  an  appropriate  answer  and  response 
as  it  relates  to  what  matters  are  really 
being  undertaken,  I  may  continue  to 
come  to  the  floor  every  day  and  mark 
away  another  day,  to  demonstrate  that 
time  is  running  out.  Time  is  running 
out  on  getting  the  truth  and  getting 
the  facts  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  ask  how  much 
time  have  I  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  So  I  used  approxi- 
mately 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
inordinately  delay  the  proceedings.  I 
hope  that  I  did  not  inconvenience  my 
colleagues.  It  was  simply  my  intent  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  this  mes- 
sage before  this  body  and  the  American 
people  at  a  reasonable  time  because  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  message. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  agreed  earlier,  he  had  origri- 
nally  asked  for  an  hour,  which  we 
backed  off  to  a  half  hour  and  then  to  20 
minutes,  and  he  has  spoken  for  10. 

I  am  extremely  appreciative  to  the 
Senator  for  doing  that.  I  think  it  has 
heli)ed  us  immeasurably,  and  I  thank 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  manager  of  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  take 
only  2  or  3  moments  in  response  to  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  New  York. 

One,  the  matter  that  is  expressed 
with  the  RTC— and  I  think  the  Senator 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  Senate — is  a  matter 
which  is  legitimately  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  RTC. 

Second,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  RTC 
will  immediately  forthwith  supply  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  whatever 
information  he  needs,  because  I  know 
that  this  administration  is  going  to  be 
working  in  good  faith,  in  a  good-faith 
effort,  to  let  the  American  people  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
issue  known  as  Whitewater. 

In  fact,  it  was  on  January  12,  after 
calls  from  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
might  say,  that  a  special  prosecutor  be 
named,  that  our  President  informed 
Janet  Reno  that  she  was  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  for  the  Whitewater 
issue  and,  quoting  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  think  I  can  quote  exactly.  "This  is 
exactly  what  we  asked  for." 

But  once  this  special  prosecutor  was 
named,  then  other  requests  were  made 
for  a  special  committee  or  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  investigate  this  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  even  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  the 
House  side,  the  Honorable  Bob  Michel, 
said.  "No,  we  don't  think  we  need 
this." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues and  especially  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  this  administra- 
tion is  going  forward  with  an  independ- 
ent counsel.  It  is  exactly  what  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  have  asked. 
And  I  might  say  that  I  have  total  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  ability  and 
his  commitment  to  carry  forward  not 
only  the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of 
this  investigation. 

We  might  also  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Fiske,  I 
think,  was  chosen  for  this  challenge 
ahead  and  this  task  before  him  and  his 
staff  that  is  now  being  assembled  is  be- 
cause of  his  independence.  He  is  cer- 
tainly one  who  has  not  favored  Demo- 


crats. He  has  basically  favored  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  with  regard  to 
campaign  contributions.  That  is  a 
point  between  him  and  the  other  politi- 
cal party. 

But,  in  fact,  as  I  quote  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DAmato]: 

Bob  Fiske  is  uniquely  qualified  for  this  po- 
sition. He  is  a  man  of  uncompromising  integ- 
rity. He  win  unearth  the  truth  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  need  to  have 
done,  the  unearthing  of  the  truth,  the 
allowing  of  the  sunshine  to  shine  into 
this  whole  situation,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  may  all  know  the  facts. 

In  fact,  that  is  what  we  are  about. 
That  is  what  we  are  after.  We  are  after 
the  same  thing. 

So,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  consume  any  additional  time  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  would  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  coming  days  ahead 
we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  politics 
about  this  issue.  What  we  need  to  seek 
is  the  truth.  We  need  to  seek  the  truth 
as  we  pursue  this  matter.  We  need  to 
seek  justice  as  we  pursue  this  matter. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  lay 
politics  to  rest  in  this  issue  because  of 
the  appointment  of  an  extremely  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  manage  this  case  in 
the  weeks  and  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  trying  to  begin  to  schedule  the 
final  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Helms 
amendment  No.  1320,  with  no  second- 
degree  amendments  being  permitted 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  colleagues  that  if  we  could  get 
cooperation  with  those  who  have 
amendments  already  laid  down,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  determination 
to  have  a  series  of  votes  following  that 
6  o'clock  vote  and,  if  so,  we  would  obvi- 
ously try  to  make  those  10  minutes 
votes.  But  we  do  need  to  try  to  resolve 
some  issues  regarding  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  believe,  wanted 
to  address  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  amendment  of  Senator  Lott. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  subject  to 
the  next  business  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  raise, 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  Lott- 
Helms  amendment  No.  1316  on  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
speak  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  recognized  for  up 
to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be 
clear.  After  the  next  intervention  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be 
sure  I  understand  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  proposed.  As  of 
now.  we  have  only  one  vote  in  place  at 
6  o'clock,  or  the  first  vote  after  6 
o'clock;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  that  is  amendment 
No.  1320? 

Mr.  KERRY.  On  or  in  relation  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
DORGAN,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
and  Mr.  Thurmond  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  obtained  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  for  amend- 
ment No.  1320. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MO'^TMIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1316 

Mr.  MO"YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
long-suffering,  able  manager  of  this 
legislation  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to 
the  floor  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  prohibits  the  provi- 
sion of  certain  foreign  programs,  such 
as  the  Military  Education  Training 
Program,  to  countries  which  consist- 
ently vote  against  us  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 


eral Assembly.  In  this  particular  case, 
voting  with  the  United  States  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  start 
by  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  a  point  to  make.  There  is 
still  a  large  number  of  countries  in  the 
world  which  have  a  reflexive  anti- 
Americanism  which  they  acquired,  one, 
in  the  cold  war;  or,  two,  in  an  early, 
independent,  anticolonial  mode  that 
carried  over  somehow  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines, 
it  was  direct  anticolonialism,  inas- 
much as  the  Philippines  was  for  a  half 
a  century  a  colony  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  once  our  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations.  Let  me  say 
to  you  that  few  have  had  a  greater 
sense  of  this  pattern  of  anti-American- 
ism than  I  did  at  that  last  moment  of 
Soviet  assertion  in  the  world.  It  re- 
sulted in  propositions  such  as  the  ob- 
scene resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism. 

To  get  ahead  of  my  argument  a  bit, 
let  me  say  that  resolution  was  repelled. 
Resolution  3379  of  1975.  It  was  a  Soviet 
initiative,  carried  out  by  the  Third 
World  in  a  so-called  non-aligned  move- 
ment, which  was  effectively  an  instru- 
ment of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  cold  war,  as  I  said,  is  over.  There 
are  a  great  many  countries  that  have 
not  yet  absorbed  that.  There  are  coun- 
tries where  the  news  may  not  yet  have 
reached,  such  is  the  backwardness  of 
their  political  system  and  their  politi- 
cal sensibilities.  I  am  quite  serious  in 
that  regard. 

I  can  look  down  the  list  and  I  see  my 
friends  from  Cape  Verde  and  the  Congo. 
The  Congo  may  change.  The  Congo  is  a 
good  example  of  what  we  are  dealing 
with  in  so  much  of  the  world. 

The  People's  Republic  of  Congo,  as  it 
was  until  2  years  ago,  was  an  ugly. 
Leninist  state  run  along  the  lines  of 
those  former  people's  republics  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  current  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

That  regime  has  been  overthrown, 
only  to  be  replaced  by  fierce  ethnic 
warfare.  A  pattern  so  often  observed. 
When  the  suppressive  force  of  an  inter- 
national ideology  disappears,  ethnic 
tensions,  long  suppressed  are  quickly 
ignited,  often  resulting  in  fierce  ethnic 
battles,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  era  and 
will  see  in  the  eras  to  come.  For  the 
longest  while  the  United  States  did  not 
make  any  real  connection  between  the 
voting  at  the  United  Nations  and  bilat- 
eral relations.  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  thinking  in  terms  of  multilateral  re- 
lations. There  is  only  one  other  nation 
on  Earth  which  existed,  in  1800,  and  has 
not  had  its  form  of  government 
changed  by  force  since,  and  that  is  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  idea  of  diplomacy 
frequently  has  been  shaped  by  figures 
such  as  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  ef- 
forts at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  Indeed, 
in  our  Embassy  in  Paris  you  will  find 


on  a  bench  a  wonderful  sculpture  of  Dr. 
Franklin  sitting  there.  Multilateral  di- 
plomacy is  new  to  us,  in  the  sense  that 
bilateral  is  so  old.  Most  nations  of  the 
world  never  knew  anything  about  bi- 
lateral diplomacy.  They  went  from  co- 
lonial status  to  the  Non-Aligned  Move- 
ment and  the  United  Nations  and  var- 
ious organizations  in  Geneva. 

When  I  became  the  U.N.  Ambassador, 
having  been  the  Ambassador  to  India.  I 
had  dinner  with  the  very  distinguished 
Ambassador  from  Egypt  at  that  time, 
who  later  became  the  Foreign  Minister. 
I  was  talking  about  the  1973  war,  that 
awful  war  between  Israel  and  surround- 
ing enemies,  which  led  to  the  oil  em- 
bargo, a  huge  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil,  and  disrupted  the  economies  of  the 
world.  Our  median  family  income  has 
still  not  got  back  to  the  1973  levels. 

I  was  asking  the  Ambassador,  what 
led  to  the  war?  Certainly  it  did  no  one 
any  good. 

He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  it  never 
would  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Indian  measure  in  the  Security 
Council." 

I  said  "What?" 

I  said  to  myself,  "What  Indian  reso- 
lution?" I  mean,  I  had  been  sitting  out 
there  with  the  Ambassador  in  New 
Delhi  and  the  Indians  were  involved  in 
a  matter  which,  had  I  been  informed, 
we  might  have  headed  off.  Possibly  this 
would  have  prevented  the  1973  war 
which  in  turn  led  to  the  oil  embargo. 
By  carefully  "walking  the  cat  back,  " 
as  they  say,  "across  the  river,"  I 
learned  that  no  one  in  Washington  had 
ever  bothered  to  tell  us  in  New  Delhi 
about  this  United  Nations  resolution. 
Our  bilateral  relations  just  did  not 
seem  to  be  relevant  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Security  Council? 

Well,  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  We 
soon  learned  and  we  established  a  bu- 
reau because  before  that  we  had  no  vot- 
ing records.  We  found  a  professor  at  the 
Naval  Academy  who  had  put  the  voting 
records  on  a  computer  for  teaching  a 
course  in  international  relations  and 
we  were  delighted  by  that.  Thus  began 
a  small  bureau  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  connect 
our  bilateral  diplomacy  with  the  mul- 
tilateral international  agencies,  inas- 
much as  for  three  quarters  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  world,  our  most  important 
contact  is  at  the  General  Assembly,  or 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
or  the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
other  international  organizations.  Our 
actual  bilateral  relations  are  very 
small. 

Yet,  the  pattern  of  the  General  As- 
sembly voting  against  us,  which 
reached  its  crest  in  the  1970's,  is  now 
gradually  receding.  The  habits  of  the 
nonaligned,  will  change  very  slowly, 
but  they  will  change  implacably,  as  na- 
tions learn  their  interest  in  associating 
themselves  with  what  generally  speak- 
ing are  the  Western  democracies. 

The  point  to  make,  however,  is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  limit  our  capacity  to 


decide  what  relations  we  will  have  with 
these  countries.  Military  education  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  a  hugely  impor- 
tant issue.  Half  the  countries  in  the 
world  are  governed  by  their  military 
and  will  be  into  the  next  century.  And 
few  of  them  have  in  recent  years  any 
experience  of  a  military  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  an  elected  government. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  for  these  military  governments  to 
have  contact  with  such  responsive 
counterparts,  and  the  United  States 
should  have  something  to  contribute  to 
that  experience. 

In  the  Congos,  in  the  Cape  Verdes,  in 
the  Madagascars,  even  in  Thailand,  we 
do  not  want  to  tell  ourselves  what  we 
cannot  do.  If  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do 
these  things,  we  oughtr-the  President 
ought^to  be  free  to  do  so.  But  those 
are  the  marginal  cases.  We  want  to  ask 
ourselves  what  about  the  large  states 
that  would  be  on  Senator  Lorr's  list? 
Many  of  whom  we  have  in  fact  very 
friendly  relations  but  which  for  tac- 
tical purposes  at  home,  be  they  dealing 
with  a  political  opposition  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature — as  for  example  India, 
the  world's  most  populous  democracy — 
oppose  us  at  the  United  Nations  and 
therefore  are  on  this  list. 

I  do  not  know  why — India  chooses  to 
vote  with  us  so  little.  But  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  arrayed  against  us  in  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  because  there  is  a 
parliament  and  there  is  the  reality 
that  in  the  Indian  Parliament  you  can 
improve  your  situation  from  time  to 
time  by  not  choosing  to  support  the 
Western  democracies  even  though  you 
are  yourself  an  Eiastern  democracy,  the 
most  populous  of  them  all. 

There  are  countries  such  as  Egypt. 
We  are  just  now  seeing,  in  the  Near 
East,  an  extraordinary  decision  by 
Egypt  to  enter  into  a  peaceful  relation- 
ship with  Israel. 

Anwar  Sadat  traveled  to  Jerusalem, 
and  not  6  months  ago,  Yasser  Arafat 
was  on  the  White  House  lawn.  There 
was  a  price  paid  by  Sadat.  He  paid  the 
price  of  his  life.  Egypt  was  expelled 
from  the  Arab  League.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Arab  Leag^ue  were 
moved  out  of  Cairo. 

So,  obviously.  Egypt  has  been  follow- 
ing a  somewhat  defensive  position  of 
voting  in  the  General  Assembly  where 
no  vote  is  binding,  no  law  is  made,  no 
commitment  is  entered  into. 

Morocco.  The  first  nation  on  Eiarth 
to  recognize  the  United  States  as  a  new 
independent  nation  was  Morocco.  We 
have  had  the  finest  relations  with  Mo- 
rocco and  with  King  Hassan,  and  not 
unlike  the  Egyptian  experience. 

King  Hassan  arranged  for  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel 
to  visit  on  their  way  back  from  the 
White  House  signing  ceremonies  for  the 
Israel-PLO  accord.  More  recently,  the 
Israelis  have  sent  a  large  economic 
mission  to  Rabat  where  they  met  with 
their  Moroccan  counterparts. 
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So  go  to  Morocco,  if  you  can  get 
Dorothy  to  go  with  you.  Dorothy 
Lamour. 

If  you  go  to  Morocco,  one  of  the 
things  you  will  see  in  Tangiers  is  a 
major  relay  station  for  the  United 
States  Voice  of  America.  We  asked  for 
use  of  Moroccan  territory  to  place  an 
installation  of  that  kind,  and  the  an- 
swer was  yes.  That  is  the  kind  of  friend 
you  need  in  the  world.  When  you  have 
a  friend  like  that,  you  will  often  find 
them  making  symbolic  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly  that  protect  them 
with  another  part  of  the  world. 

I  make  the  point.  Mr.  President,  that 
only  in  the  Security  Council  is  a  vote 
cast  that  has  the  effect  of  law,  of  com- 
mitment, of  consequence.  General  As- 
sembly votes  are  statements  of  opin- 
ion, and  a  government  such  as  Morocco 
will  often  find  it  useful  to  distance 
themselves  from  the  West  for  purposes 
of  placating  the  sub-Sahara.  Morocco 
has  an  ongoing  problem  with  Algeria 
about  the  former  Spanish  Sahara.  This 
reverberates  into  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  African  unity. 

They  are  in  no  sense  arrayed  against 
the  United  States,  and  we  ought  not  to 
prohibit  our  President  from  making  de- 
cisions to  enter  certain  relationships 
with  them  which  the  President  deems 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  prevent. 

This  amendment  would  tell  us  that 
Mexico  is  in  some  way  an  adversary  be- 
cause of  its  voting  patterns  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  this  Chamber  not  3 
months  ago  we  agreed  to  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 
There  is  a  history  here,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  on  too  long,  but  in 
that  strange  set  of  accommodations 
which  the  Mexicans  made  with  one  an- 
other to  calm  down  and  bring  order  or 
relative  order  to  a  country  that  had 
been  tumultuous  and  fratricidal  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  things  that  happened— 
and  I  will  put  it  as  bluntly  as  need  be — 
is  they  gave  foreign  policy  to  the  left. 

Foreign  policy  does  not  matter  much 
to  Mexico.  It  has  no  overseas  interests 
of  a  military  kind  or  an  ideological 
kind.  But  all  through  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  the  seventies  and  I  assume  in 
the  eighties,  the  left  was  allowed  to 
vote  with  Castro  in  Cuba.  It  did  not 
mean  a  thing,  it  did  not  change  a 
thing,  but  that  is  part  of  their  accom- 
modations. If  I  were  the  left,  I  would 
have  chosen  more  valuable  properties 
than  foreign  policy,  but  there  you  are. 

So  here  we  have  ourselves  saying, 
having  entered  a  free-trade  agreement 
with  Mexico,  we  cannot  offer  them 
military  education  training.  A  military 
in  a  struggling  democracy — and  let  us 
give  the  present  administration  credit 
for  trying — needs  that  association  with 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  say  it  al- 
ways works — but  an  association  with  a 
military    that    is    subordinate    to    an 


elected  government  can  instill  impor- 
tant values.  And  if  the  President  de- 
cides that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  have  such  programs,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

We  maKe  a  distinction,  of  course,  in 
publishing  U.N.  voting  records,  be- 
tween important  votes  and  votes  of 
small  consequence.  Morocco  votes  with 
us  a  majority  of  the  time  on  important 
votes.  Mexico  votes  with  us  half  the 
time.  Now  those  are  the  votes  where 
the  United  States  Representative  calls 
his  counterpart  in  New  York  and  says, 
"Will  you  be  with  us  on  this  vote?" 
And  the  answer  from  Mexico  and  Mo- 
rocco is  "yes." 

Is  there  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  has  not  gone  to  a  friend  and  said, 
"I  really  need  you  on  this  vote."  and 
have  a  friend  who  might  go  one  way  or 
the  other  say,  "Well.  I  can  be  with  you 
on  this  vote"?  It  is  a  normal  practice 
of  an  assembly  of  the  kind  the  General 
Assembly  is  and  of  the  kind  the  Senate 
is. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  why  offer 
this  affront  to  India,  a  democracy,  an 
enormous  achievement?  For  1  year  we 
have  not  sent  an  Ambassador  to  India. 
Mary  McGrory  had  a  very  powerful  col- 
umn on  that  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1, 1994] 

Treating  India  Undiplomatically 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

India  Is  fuming  at  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. The  world's  largest  democracy  has  been 
without  a  U.S.  ambassador  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year  and  the  prospects  for  getting 
one  soon  are  not  brilliant. 

The  Indian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Slddhartha  Shankar  Ray,  points  out 
that  his  country  thought  it  had  become  what 
the  Clinton  foreign  r>ollcy  was  all  about,  a 
democracy  with  a  free  market.  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  India  were 
strained  throughout  the  Cold  War,  when 
Washington  found  New  Delhi's  self-righteous 
neutrality  maddening  and  Its  state-run  econ- 
omy hard  to  deal  with. 

But  India  has  changed.  In  July  1991  it 
opened  it  markets.  More  than  600  U.S. -Indian 
corporate  joint  ventures  are  In  progress.  We 
have  become  India's  largest  trading  partner. 
India  admitted  error  in  human  rights,  estab- 
lished a  commissioner  for  human  rights  and. 
In  the  United  Nations,  has  sponsored  with  us 
a  resolution  for  a  worldwide  commissioner 
for  human  rights.  Once,  the  United  States 
was  resigned  to  lectures  from  the  Indians  In 
the  United  Nations.  Now  they  vote  with  us 
almost  all  the  time,  but  Washington  seems 
not  to  have  noticed. 

"We  expected  the  greatest  democracy 
would  look  at  our  country  with  different 
eyes,"  said  Ray. 

Instead,  the  Indians  are  finding  out  that 
George  Bush  treated  them  better.  At  least  he 
sent  his  trade  representative,  Carla  Hills,  to 
visit  New  Delhi. 

Under  President  Clinton,  Washington  has 
so  far  declined  to  add  to  the  procession  of  no- 
table  shepherding  high-level   trade  delega- 


tions to  India.  British  Prime  Minister  John 
Major  led  off  with  a  large  group  of  business- 
men last  January;  Boris  Yeltsin  of  Russia, 
Helmut  Kohl  of  Germany  and  Mary  Robin- 
son, president  of  Ireland,  followed.  China, 
Spain  and  France  all  showed  up  with  stars. 
We  never  got  higher  than  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  observed 
last  week  that  we  should  pay  "much  more 
attention"  to  India. 

India  was  delighted  when  Bush  chose 
Thomas  R.  Pickering  as  ambassador.  A  high- 
profile  career  diplomat,  he  served  for  several 
months  before  Clinton  yanked  him  off  to  our 
Moscow  embassy.  The  Indians  regard  this  as 
squandering  because  of  the  general  opinion 
that  Strobe  Talbott,  the  expert  on  Russia 
who  has  been  nominated  to  be  deputy  sec- 
retary of  state,  is  the  de  facto  ambassador  to 
Russia  anyway. 

Clinton's  next  choice  was  Stephen  J.  So- 
lars, who  for  years  dreamed  of  being  sec- 
retary of  state.  He  Is  a  former  Democratic 
congressman  from  New  York  noted  for  his 
brains  and  his  withering  comments  on  those 
less  endowed.  Many  colleagues  were  awed  by 
his  grasp  of  foreign  affairs;  others  found  him 
too  clever  by  half  and  hated  his  noisy  pro- 
gulf  war  stand  in  the  face  of  Democratic  op- 
position. 

Clinton  designated  Solarz  last  March.  He 
owed  him.  Solarz  was  an  early  Clinton  fan; 
on  the  darkest  day  of  the  presidential  pri- 
mary campaign,  the  day  of  the  Gennifer 
Flowers  news  conference,  Solarz  called  cam- 
paign headquarters  and  announced  he  was 
having  a  news  conference  in  New  York  to  de- 
fend Clinton. 

Solarz  had  his  own  problems.  He  was  one  of 
the  top  10  writers  of  checking  account  over- 
drafts at  the  House  Bank.  He  also  helped  a 
Hong  Kong  businessman  who  had  criminal 
ties.  Reportedly  he  was  cleared  of  all  allega- 
tions and  can  now  be  formally  nominated, 
but  no  paper  on  him  ever  went  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  has  been 
trying  to  rally  support. 

The  Indians  would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
have  Solarz.  They  just  want  the  administra- 
tion to  acknowledge  their  existence,  to 
counter  the  impression,  stated  by  embassy 
spokesman  Nlrupama  Rao,  "that  India  has 
dropped  off  the  map." 

That  feeling  has  been  exacerbated  by  two 
letters  recently  emanating  from  Clinton  that 
revealed  considerable  Ignorance  of  recent  de- 
velopments and  caused  a  furor  In  the  Indian 
press  and  complaints  about  "meddling." 

The  first  was  addressed  to  a  paid  lobbyist 
for  a  Kashmiri  separatist  group.  Ray  wrote  a 
stiff  letter  to  the  State  Department:  "It  Is 
disconcerting  to  see  that  an  individual  who 
is  In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for  dis- 
membering India  should  seemingly  receive 
recognition  and  encouragement  from  the 
highest  political  authority  in  the  U.S." 

The  second  was  to  a  California  congress- 
man complaining  about  conditions  in  Pun- 
jab, which,  thanks  to  several  local  elections, 
have  Improved  to  the  point  where  the  Sikh 
police  Chief,  K.P.S.  Gill,  defended  the  gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  the  Sikhs.  This  let- 
ter particularly  Irritated  Ray,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Punjab  for  four  years. 

These  misunderstandings,  he  said,  leave  In- 
dians feeling  "hurt,  bewildered  and  worried," 
and  make  the  naming  of  a  U.S.  envoy  "abso- 
lutely imperative." 

Mr.  MCYTJIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  India,  which  has  pro- 
vided asylum  this  whole  generation  to 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetans,  the 
Government    of    India    which    stands 
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alone  as  a  democracy  in  South  Asia 
with  great  trials;  do  this  to  India?  Slap 
Egypt  in  the  face?  Tell  Morocco,  the 
country  that  was  the  first  to  recognize 
us  going  back  to  the  18th  century  and 
htis  been  very  supportive  throughout 
the  postwar  era,  "Nope,  not  satisfied?" 
Tell  Mexico  we  obviously  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  up  here?  No,  Mr. 
President. 

Having  stated  that,  I  understand  the 
frustrations  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  well  feel;  even  so,  this 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  coun- 
tries that  are  to  be  on  this  list.  The 
only  country  whose  freedom  of  action 
will  be  limited  by  this  amendment  is 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  no  time  for  that,  no  reason  for 
it,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  distinguished 
manager  will  move  to  table  this  meas- 
ure because  I  see  nothing  but  mischief. 
There  will  be  consequences  abroad  with 
countries  that  we  are  in  active,  close, 
friendly,  supportive,  instructive  rela- 
tions. There  will  be  deleterious  con- 
sequences. We  will  do  ourselves  harm. 
There  is  no  need  nor  occasion  to  limit 
ourselves  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  a  most  important  and  ar- 
ticulate historical  analysis  and,  frank- 
ly, a  practical  analysis  of  the  impact 
that  this  amendment  would  have  on 
our  relationships  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent countries. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more, 
that  to  come  in  with  an  arbitrary  cut- 
off point  on  the  basis  of  a  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  which  have  no  true  rela- 
tionship to  the  real  relationship  of  our 
country  and  those  people  who  voted  is 
not  the  way  to  make  judgments  about 
military  education  training,  which  is 
in  fact  the  very  kind  of  training  that 
they  want  to  have  go  to  countries 
which  need  that  kind  of  assistance  and 
help,  who  might  not  be  100  percent 
with  us. 

So  in  a  sense  the  policy  is  truly  cut- 
ting off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces  and 
can  have  dramatic  negative  con- 
sequences with  respect  to  countries 
that  are  enormously  important  to  us  in 
very  delicate  relationships,  for  in- 
stance, Cyprus. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes,  Cyprus. 

Mr.  KERRY.  To  suddenly  say  that 
Cyprus  is  not  going  to  receive  this  as- 
sistance would  upset  a  relationship 
that  is  critical  to  us  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  already  delicate  enough 
given  the  balance  between  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  so  forth. 

So  my  colleague,  who  has  the  most 
experienced  voice  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
former  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, I  think  has  served  as  good  notice 
about  the  dangers  of  the  Lott  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  him  for  that. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cohen  amendment  No.  1317. 
I  do  not  believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  further  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  amendment  No.  1317. 

The  amendment  (No.  1317)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERRY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1333 

(Purpose:  To  urge  the  President  to  prepare 
to  reintroduce  United  States  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  to  the  Korean  peninsula.  In 
full  coordination  with  United  States  allies 
in  the  region,  should  North  Korea  not  re- 
turn to,  and  fully  comply  with,  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons) 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  I 
might  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ROBB]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1333: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  POUCY  ON  PREPARING  TO  REINTRO- 
DUCE TACTICAL  NTJCLEAR  WEAPONS 
TO  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  It  was  announced  by  South  Korean 
President  Roh  Tae  Woo  on  December  18.  1991. 
that  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  been 
removed  from  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(2)  On  December  31.  1991.  North  Korea 
agreed  to  a  denuclearization  agreement  with 
South  Korea  pledging  not  to  possess,  manu- 
facture, or  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  pos- 
sess Plutonium  reprocessing  facilities,  and  to 
negotiate  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  in- 
spection system. 

(3)  On  January  30,  1992,  North  Korea  signed 
a   nuclear   safeguards  agreement  with   the 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  allowing  for  IAEA  regular  Inspec- 
tions of  nuclear  facilities  designated  by 
North  Korea. 

(4)  Negotiations  between  North  and  South 
Korea  over  implementation  of  the  bilateral 
denuclearization  agreement  have  stalled. 

(5)  North  Korea  stated  its  Intention  on 
March  12.  1993.  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT).  done  on  July  1,  1968. 

(6)  North  Korea  said  it  would  "suspend  as 
long  as  it  considers  necessary"  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Treaty  on  June  11,  1993,  but 
continues  to  refuse  to  fully  comply  with 
Treaty  provisions  requiring  regxilar  inspec- 
tions of  declared  nuclear  facilities  and  allow- 
ing special  inspections  of  undeclared  sites. 

(7)  North  Korea  is  the  only  country  to  ever 
formally  threaten  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty,  and  effectively  remains  In  a  state  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Treaty. 

(8)  President  Clinton  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  objective  Is  a  Korean  penin- 
sula free  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  reaffirmed 
the  United  States  security  commitment  to 
South  Korea  during  a  visit  there  on  July  10- 
11.  1993. 

(9)  On  November  7.  1993,  President  Clinton 
stated  that  "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  a  nuclear  bomb.". 

(10)  North  Korea  hais  reportedly  rejected 
IAEA  Inspection  procedures  of  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  after  agreeing.  In  prin- 
ciple, with  United  States  officials  to  allow 
lAElA  investigators  to  visit  each  of  those 
sites. 

(11)  In  a  statement  issued  on  January  21, 
1994.  to  IAEA  authorities.  North  Korea  re- 
portedly declared  that  "routine  or  ad  hoc" 
inspections,  otherwise  known  as  regular  or 
special  Inspections,  would  not  be  allowed, 
and  an  IAEA  spokesman  stated  that  "we  are 
not  in  agreement"  about  the  inspections. 

(b)  F*0LICY. — It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  If  North  Korea  continues  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  International  community  to 
allow  the  IAEA  to  conduct  regular  sind  spe- 
cial Inspections  of  Its  declared  and 
undeclared  nuclear  sites  and  facilities,  and 
refuses  to  return  to,  and  fully  comply  with, 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  the  F*resldent  should— 

(1)  fully  coordinate  with  United  States  al- 
lies in  the  region  regsaxling  the  military  pos- 
ture of  North  Korea  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  deter  any  future  nuclear  at- 
tack against  South  Korea  or  Japan;  and 

(2)  In  conjunction  with  United  States  al- 
lies, act  to  defend  United  States  security  in- 
terests on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  enhance 
the  defense  capability  of  United  States 
forces  by  preparing  to  reintroduce  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  South  Korea. 

(c)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "IAEA"  means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
that  the  entire  amendment  be  read  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  precisely  the  proposal  that  I 
am  making  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  is  designed  to  send  a 
strong  and  clear  message  to  North 
Korea. 

Since  last  March.  Pyongyang  stated 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  it  has 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  game  of  nu- 
clear poker. 
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The  stakes  Involve  nothing  less  than 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  modern  age. 

In  the  case  of  this  recalcitrant  na- 
tion, I  fully  supported  President  Clin- 
ton, when  he  declared  last  November, 
that  "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  a  nuclear  bomb." 

This  sense-of-Congress  amendment, 
provides  an  incentive  for  North  Korea 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  with  the 
United  States,  South  Korea,  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  measure  urges  the  President, 
(after  full  coordination  with  our  allies 
in  the  region)  to  prepare  to  reintroduce 
United  States  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Korean  Peninsula  should  North 
Korea  not  return  to,  and  fully  comply 
with,  the  NPT  treaty. 

In  sin.ple  terms,  the  amendment  lays 
out  a  marker. 

Should  North  Korea  choose  to  con- 
tinue to  defy  the  nonproliferation  re- 
gime, great  leader  Kim  11  Sung  and 
dear  leader  Kim  Chong-Il  should  under- 
stand that  they  will  not  be  gaining  a 
nuclear  advantage  on  the  peninsula. 

The  announcement  on  December  18, 
1991,  by  the  then  President  of  South 
Korea,  No  Tae  Woo,  that  United  States 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Korean  Peninsula,  en- 
couraged just  that  speculation. 

Active  consideration  of  the  reintro- 
duction  of  United  States  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  could  serve  as  an  active 
deterrent  to  a  nuclear  armed  North 
Korea. 

We  thought  that  our  good  faith  effort 
of  withdrawing  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons might  contribute  to  the  security  of 
South  Korean  and  United  States  inter- 
ests in  the  region. 

We  now  need  to  make  clear  to  North 
Korea  that  their  continued  intran- 
sigence on  this  issue  leaves  us  with  no 
choice  but  to  prepare  to  "restore"  that 
security  by  other  means. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Sense-of-Con- 
gress language  I  am  offering  today. 

North  Korea  may  well  go  its  own  way 
and  seek  to  divert  more  nuclear  fuel 
from  its  operational  reactor  at 
Yongbyon,  denying  IAEA  investigators 
the  opportunity  to  analyze  whether 
fissile  material  is  being  created. 

If  North  Korea  has  indeed  produced 
enough  weapons  grade  Plutonium,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  they  are  only  months,  if 
not  weeks,  away  from  constructing  a 
nuclear  device  if  they  so  choose. 

The  weaponization  technology  is 
rather  easy  to  procure. 

If  we  reach  such  a  point,  I  believe  it 
makes  little  sense  to  allow  North 
Korea  to  operate  with  such  a  nuclear 
advantage. 

One  reason  United  States  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  were  removed  from  the 
peninsula  in  1991  was  to  boost  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  on  proliferation 
issues.  The  North  Korean  Vice  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  in  April  1991 
that  North  Korea's  decision  to  sign  the 


NPT  in  1985,  "was  aimed  at  creating  a 
condition  for  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  nuclear  arms  in  the  South." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  about 
the  linkage  of  these  issues.  A  news- 
paper report  in  late  1981  stated  that, 
"though  both  Washington  and  Seoul 
insist  formally  that  nuclear  weapons 
policy  regarding  South  Korea  should 
not  be  linked  to  North  Korea's  nuclear 
program,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
North  Korea's  stand  on  international 
inspection  has  brought  the  two  issues 
together." 

A  Korea  expert  at  Australian  Na- 
tional University,  Mr.  Peter  Hayes, 
commented  at  the  time  that: 

*  *  *  the  United  States  has  made  Its  move 
*  *  *  This  puts  the  responsibility  on  the 
North  to  go  the  same  way,  and  g-ive  [South 
Korean  President]  Roh  the  political  credit 
for  moving  toward  a  nuclear-free  Korea. 

Unfortunately,  North  Korea  has  not 
fulfilled  its  end  of  the  bargain,  throw- 
ing back  into  question  whether  the  pe- 
ninsula is  nuclear-free  after  all.  And 
now,  given  North  Korea's  noncompli- 
ance to  the  NPT  for  the  past  10 
months,  it  becomes  increasingly  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  Pyongyang 
aims  to  fully  develop  an  indigenous 
weapons  program. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  send  this 
signal  to  Pyongyang  now,  in  the  midst 
of  these  talks,  while  it  believes  it  is  ne- 
gotiating from  a  position  of  strength, 
and  believes  it  has  nothing  to  lose  by 
ignoring  the  international  community. 

Over  time,  through  external  pressure 
and  isolation,  I  believe  we  can  join 
with  our  Asian  allies  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the 
region.  That  threat  comes  from  an  op- 
pressive totalitarian  state  regime  that, 
in  some  ways,  represents  the  last  bas- 
tion of  pure,  unadulterated  com- 
munism. 

We  did  not  win  the  cold  war  standing 
down  to  communism,  nor  should  we 
tolerate  it  here. 

Of  late,  a  diplomatic  resolution  to 
the  current  impasse  over  regular  in- 
spections appears  to  be  close  at  hand.  I 
applaud  the  administration  for  its  re- 
cent efforts  to  begin  to  fashion  an  in- 
terim solution  in  principle  allowing  for 
periodic  inspections,  thereby  assuring 
that  the  continuity  of  safeguards  have 
been  maintained.  Unfortunately,  the 
devil  is  in  the  details. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks.  North  Korea 
has  rejected  a  series  of  IAEA  inspec- 
tion procedures  for  seven  designated  fa- 
cilities that  would  determine  if  nuclear 
weapons  are  under  development.  The 
gulf  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy and  North  Korea  is  wide. 

The  scope  and  detail  of  the  inspec- 
tions are  nonnegotiable,  according  to 
the  IAEA,  and  the  State  Department 
has  bluntly  expressed  its  concern:  "If 
the  IAEA  is  unhappy,  we  are  unhappy,  " 
stated  the  official  spokesman  for  the 
Department  2  weeks  ago.  I  support  the 
IAEA  in  its  efforts  to  hold  North  Korea 
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to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 
and  the  nuclear  safeguards  agreement 
it  signed  in  January  1992. 

In  the  last  8  months,  the  Senate's 
Asia  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  has 
met  four  times  with  the  key  State  De- 
partment official  heading  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  Koreans,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Political-Military  Af- 
fairs Bob  Gallucci.  The  subcommittee 
called  him  as  a  primary  witness  early 
on  in  the  crisis  last  May,  and  has  en- 
gaged him  in  three  classified  question 
and  answer  sessions  since  then. 

In  discussing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
negotiations  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Gallucci,  I  have  been  struck  by  our 
hesitancy  to  use  the  stick,  or  even 
threaten  to  use  the  stick,  in  lieu  of  the 
carrot.  How  a  country  postures  itself  in 
negotiations  can  often  be  as  or  more 
important  than  the  actual  give  and 
take  itself,  and  I  believe  we  have  cre- 
ated the  perception  that  we  are  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  diplomatically 
impotent  in  this  situation.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

The  administration  has  ruled  out  a 
military  strike  against  the  Yongbyon 
nuclear  facility,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated he  has  real  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  economic  sanctions,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  positive  return 
from  cancellation  of  Team  Spirit,  and 
we  seem  less  insistent  on  exchanging 
high  level  envoys  between  North  and 
South  Korea,  as  previously  planned,  as 
a  condition  for  a  third  round  of  talks 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  Mean- 
while, two  other  atomic  reactors  con- 
tinue under  construction  at 
Yongbyon— in  addition  to  the  5  mega- 
watt reactor  already  in  operation — and 
a  facility  fitting  the  description  of  a 
Plutonium  reprocessing  plant  appears 
near  to  completion  as  well. 

Without  the  lever  of  the  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  presence,  our  negotiating  pos- 
ture may  be  untenable.  Indeed,  from  a 
North  Korean  perspective,  the  scenario 
appears  to  be  risk-free.  The  construc- 
tion of  their  nuclear  facilities  contin- 
ues uninterrupted,  enough  time  has 
passed  to  reprocess  nuclear  fuel  into 
weapons  grade  plutonium  to  produce 
one  nuclear  device  or  more,  and  a  deft 
diplomatic  campaign  to  create  uncer- 
tainty about  the  overall  program  at 
Yongbyon  has  generated  the  fear  they 
may  have  the  bomb,  which  is  perceived 
as  almost  as  valuable  as  having  the 
bomb  itself. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  imme- 
diately change  the  tenor  of  these  talks 
by  negotiating  from  the  position  of 
strength  that  this  country  has  right- 
fully earned  as  the  remaining  super- 
power. 

This  is  not  a  call  to  arms;  it  is  a  call 
for  more  forceful  diplomatic  tactics  to 
help  Pyongyang  better  understand  the 
weakness  of  its  position. 

For  example,  I  hope  President  Clin- 
ton will  publicly  describe  how  we 
might  implement  economic  sanctions. 
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by  cutting  off  foreign  remittances  from 
North  Koreans  living  in  Japan,  rather 
than  estimating  they  have  a  slim 
chance  of  working. 

State  Department  officials  could  con- 
vene a  meeting  to  discuss  the  particu- 
lars of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  hard  cur- 
rency to  the  North.  No  harm  is  done  by 
such  meetings  and  talk  and  they  offer 
powerful  persuasion  to  leaders  in 
Pyongyang  to  think  again  about  the 
defiant  course  they  are  undertaking. 

In  addition,  I  would  encourage  the 
administration  to  discuss  when  and 
how  to  implement  Team  Spirit  exer- 
cises, not  that  they  are  prepared  to 
shut  then  down  in  exchange  for  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  Yongbyon  facility.  We 
could  reinforce  this  message  by  sending 
Secretaries  Christopher— and,  I  hope. 
Perry— to  view  Team  Spirit  exercises 
when  they're  conducted  later  this  year. 

Again,  the  message  sent  to 
Pyongyang  is  unmistakable:  We  have 
no  intention  of  provoking  a  military 
conflict,  but  we  will  respond  to  your 
transgressions. 

Finally,  I  have  privately  raised  the 
issue  with  Assistant  Secretary  Gallucci 
that  the  Chinese  be  directly  involved  in 
negotiations  with  the  North  Koreans. 

Officially,  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
the  leadership  in  Beijing  has  nothing 
at  stake  right  now.  But  asking  for 
their  direct  participation  in  talks 
raises  the  ante. 

Their  credibility  and  oft-stated  hope 
that  the  peninsula  be  free  of  nuclear 
weapons  becomes  an  issue. 

Extraordinary  diplomatic  problems 
require  extraordinary  diplomacy,  and  I 
urge  the  administration  to  work  di- 
rectly with  China  to  address  the  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

Is  mere  public  vetting  of  sanctions, 
and  following  through  on  Team  Spirit 
exercises  beating  a  drum  for  war? 

Absolutely  not. 

Do  these  and  other  steps  suggest  that 
we  will  not  be  cowed  by  threats  and 
rhetoric  from  Pyongyang? 

Yes. 

Should  North  Korea  ultimately  fail 
to  abide  by  the  NPT  and  safeguards 
agreement.  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  act  to  defend  its  security  inter- 
ests in  the  region  and  soldiers  on  the 
peninsula  by  reintroducing  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  South  Korea  to  serve 
as  an  active  deterrent  to  any  North  Ko- 
rean consideration  of  attack. 

In  the  event  of  a  full-scale  military 
barrage  against  the  South,  the  Com- 
munist leadership  might  hope  that  the 
North  would  prove  to  be  a  sanctuary 
from  nuclear  war. 

That  is  simply  not  the  case. 

While  our  long-range  strategic  nu- 
clear systems  could  respond  to  such  an 
event,  having  these  powerful  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  ground  and 
ready  to  use  at  a  moment's  notice  ef- 
fectively conveys  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  we  bring  to  defending  South 
Korea. 


My  point  with  this  amendment,  and 
the  other  ideas  I  have  raised  today,  is 
to  encourage  the  administration  to  ne- 
gotiate from  a  position  of  strength,  not 
weakness. 

Other  countries:  namely  Iran  are 
watching  with  great  interest  how  we 
handle  this  nuclear  renegade  in  Asia 
without  compromising  our  nuclear  pro- 
liferation policy. 

It  is  time  to  ratchet  up  the  diplo- 
matic pressure,  and  this  amendment 
represents  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
BOXER).  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  as  well  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1333)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  now  to  Helms  amendment  No. 
1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1334 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1334. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SECTION  1.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that^ 

(1)  The  international  boundaries  between 
the  independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  are  the  same  as  the  internal  bor- 
ders among  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  as  specified  in  the  1974 


Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution  (except  with 
regard  to  the  border  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  all  countries  concerned. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Croatia  is  violating 
the  sovereignty  of  Bosnla-Hercegovina  by 
sending  thousands  of  Croatian  troops  to 
Hercegovina.  ostensibly  to  counter  an  offen- 
sive against  ethnic  Croatian  civilians  by 
Bosnian  Government  forces. 

(3)  Croatian  forces  are  interfering  with 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  including  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

Sec.  2.  Sanctions  Against  Croatia.— The 
President  shall  take  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing actions — 

(1)  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  or  representative  at  all  inter- 
national financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  to  vote  against 
all  loans  to  Croatia: 

(2)  Provide  no  assistance  to  Croatia  (except 
for  humanitarian  assistance): 

(3)  Make  no  sales  to  Croatia  of  any  kind  of 
military  equipment: 

(4)  Prohibit  the  licensing  of  commercial 
military  sales  to  Croatia: 

(5)  Provide  no  credits,  and  provide  no  guar- 
antees of  any  credits  to  Croatia; 

(6)  Prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  to  Croatia 
of  any  item  subject  to  export  controls  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  revoke  the  right  of  any  air  carrier  des- 
ignated by  the  Government  of  Croatia  to 
provide  service  to  the  United  States;  or 

(8)  Negotiate  comprehensive  multilateral 
sanctions  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Sec.  3.  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive 
the  sanctions  contained  in  section  2  if  he  de- 
termines and  so  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that — 

(1)  Croatia  is  not  waging  a  war  of  military 
aggression  against  any  other  country: 

(2)  Croatia  is  not  supporting  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  military  unit,  militia,  or  para- 
military organization  in  any  other  country; 

(3)  Croatia  is  not  occupying  any  territory 
of  another  country  and  is  not  assisting 
forces  occupying  the  territory  of  another 
country; 

(4)  Croatia  recognizes  the  borders  of 
Bosnla-Hercegovina  as  specified  in  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution: 

(5)  Croatia  or  forces  loyal  to  or  controlled 
by  Croatia  are  not  interfering  with  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations  or  with 
international  humanitarian  relief  efforts:  or 

(6)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  look  forward  to  complet- 
ing action  on  the  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
current  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  MFN;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  just  called  up 
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an  amendment,  and  he  is  going  to  pur- 
sue it  at  another  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  amendment  No.  1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  1291  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
like  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

VITIATION  OF  ACTION  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1285 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President. 
I  offered  amendment  No.  1285  last 
Thursday  based  on  a  preliminary  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimate  on 
the  annual  savings  generated  by  the 
amendment. 

Since  that  time,  the  amendment  did 
pass,  but  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  estimate  of  savings  that  I  was 
provided  may  have  been  in  error. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  action  on  amendment  No.  1285  be 
vitiated. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
not  object.  I  simply  want  to  make  the 
point  that  the  estimate  was  not  in 
error  at  all.  What  happened  was  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  changed 
that  estimate  after  the  amendment 
passed. 

I  certainly  will  not  object  and  do  not 
object  and  commend  the  Senator  for 
her  forthrightness  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant issue  before  the  Senate  and  her 
willingness  to  have  the  issue  examined 
again  with  the  changes  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  yield  the  floor 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
ment No.  1291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
proposed  last  week  referring  to  MFN 
and  China.  We  did  have  a  debate  on  it 
last  week  during  which  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  pointed  out 
that  the  language  that  he  was  offering 
was,  in  effect,  the  language  offered  by 


Senator  Mitchell  2  years  ago  during 
the  time  that  President  Bush  was 
President. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Mitchell,  I  of- 
fered a  second-degree  amendment 
which  reflects  the  current  policy  of  the 
Clinton  administration. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  Senator  and 
I  would  be  able  to  get  together  on  this 
amendment  in  order  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  send  a  unified  and,  hopefully, 
strong  message  to  China  with  respect 
to  this  issue. 

I  am  informed  now  that  the  Senator 
still  I  think  has  some  difference  with 
respect  to  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

So  I  will  let  the  Senator,  who  more 
than  adequately  can  speak  for  himself 
on  this,  define  those  differences,  and 
hopefully  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote  at 
some  time  shortly  on  this  issue  if  it 

]166ds  3.  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  even  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  would  prefer  to  have  his 
measure  of  9  months  ago  rather  than 
the  one  that  we  have  now.  But  I  under- 
stand that  we  change  Presidents  and 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  all 
the  other  cliches  that  come  to  mind. 

This  second-degree  amendment  I 
have  examined  carefully,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  overstate  the  case,  but  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  legislative  tooth- 
less tiger,  an  attempt  to  gum  the  Chi- 
nese into  submission.  I  am  sure  there  is 
going  to  be  great  merriment  in  Beijing 
tonight.  I  can  see  them  giving  each 
other  the  high  five  and  other  Oriental 
practices  and  hoisting  glasses  of 
Kaoliang. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  my  origi- 
nal amendment,  which  was  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
during  the  Bush  administration,  and  is 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  based  on  the  con- 
ditional MFN  renewal  legislation  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Mitchell,  just  a  few 
months  ago  in  April  of  last  year  is  far 
superior.  I  believe  my  original  amend- 
ment sends  the  strong,  clear  message 
that  the  butchers  in  Beijing  need  to 
hear. 

What  is  in  the  President's  Executive 
order  that  seems  to  turn  a  lot  of  people 
around? 

With  all  charity,  all  I  can  see  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  political  machinations  going 
on.  It  is  that  toothless  tiger,  the  Exec- 
utive order,  which  at  best  is  only  a 
first  cousin  of  Senator  Mitchell's  leg- 
islation of  some  months  back.  It  at- 
tempts to  whitewash  the  blood  stains 
in  Tiananmen  Square,  and  I  do  not  like 
that.  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  It  at- 
tempts to  conceal  Chinese  proliferation 
violations  that  threaten  American  na- 
tional security.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
that.  The  dictators  in  Beijing  will  be 
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high-fiving  it  all  over  the  place  when 
they  learn  that  this  amendment  has 
put  the  United  States  Senate  on  record 
as  endorsing  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's patty-cake  game  with  China's 
Communist  emperors. 

The  Executive  order  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  mirage,  only  an  illusion  of 
toughness.  There  is  nothing  really 
there  to  grab  on  to.  It  is  sort  of  a  ghost 
of  important  human  rights,  trade,  and 
proliferation  principles  that  have  been 
crushed  under  the  Communist  tanks 
along  with  the  sacrifices  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  brave  Chinese  freedom  ad- 
vocates. 

The  President  can  change  or  rescind 
his  Executive  order  at  any  time  that  it 
suits  his  fancy  to  do  so.  By  the  way, 
the  Executive  order  requires  a  "no" 
MFN  renewal  recommendation  only  if 
China  cannot  meet  the  Jackson-Vanik 
waiver  and  if  China  is  not  adhering  to 
the  1992  prison  labor  agreement.  That 
is  it.  If  you  doubt  what  I  am  saying, 
read  the  Executive  order.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  want  to  have  printed  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  second-degree 
amendment,  which  is  now  the  pending 
amendment,  does  not  even  uphold 
President  Clinton's  standard.  It  is 
merely  a  sense-of-the-Senate  piece  of 
legislation.  At  a  minimum,  this  Sen- 
ate, in  my  judgment,  should  incor- 
porate the  binding  language  of  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

The  Executive  order  is  a  sort  of  sell- 
out. Already,  the  administration  has 
cleverly  crafted  the  weak  justifications 
it  needs  to  renew  China's  MFN  under 
the  Executive  order.  Secretary  Bentsen 
went  to  Beijing  and  persuaded  China  to 
agree  to  comply  with  the  prison  labor 
agreement  China  made  2  years  ago. 
Wow — China  finally  agreed  to  do — 
now— what  it  promised  to  do  2  years 
ago.  That  is  progress?  But,  that  is  all 
that  is  technically  needed  to  fulfill  the 
Executive  order. 

What  penalty  has  Clinton  imposed  on 
China  for  breaking  its  agreements  with 
us  in  the  first  place?  What  price  does 
China  have  to  pay  for  flooding  our  mar- 
kets with  illegal  slave-made  goods  and 
stealing  hard-working  American  jobs? 
Absolutely  nothing.  Why  do  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  other  China  apologists  place 
the  American  worker — whose  job  they 
let  China  steal— and  his  suffering  fam- 
ily behind  the  Communist  dictators  in 
China? 

What  about  all  the  other  important 
issues  this  Senate  has  repeatedly 
raised — human  rights,  nonproliferation 
and  trade? 

While  President  Clinton's  Executive 
order  references  human  rights,  the  dic- 
tators in  Beijing  could  lock  up  and  tor- 
ture half  of  Tibet  and  China  and  noth- 
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ing  is  required  under  the  Executive 
order. 

According  to  the  State  Department's 
1993  Human  Rights  report  on  China,  is- 
sued yesterday — and  I  quote: 

"The  Government's  overall  human  rights 
record  In  1993  fell  far  short  of  internationally 
accepted  norms  as  It  continued  to  repress  do- 
mestic critics  and  failed  to  control  abuses  by 
its  own  security  forces.  *  *  *  In  1993  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  political  pris- 
oners remained  under  detention  or  in  prison. 
Estimates  by  some  foreign  researchers  of  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  are  much  high- 
er. *  *  *  Physical  abuse,  including  torture 
by  police  and  prison  officials  persisted,  espe- 
cially in  regions  with  minority  populations 
like  Tibet.  *  *  *  There  were  accounts  of 
extrajudicial  killings  by  government  offi- 
cials." 

And,  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on  for  34 
pages  detailing  arbitrary  arrests;  de- 
nial of  due  process  of  law:  extensive 
violations  of  privacy:  forced  abortions: 
severe  political  and  religious  persecu- 
tion— especially  in  occupied  Tibet:  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  discrimination:  and 
widespread  denial  of  basic  labor  rights 
among  other  serious  abuses. 

And.  while  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  down-play  these  hor- 
rendous abuses  in  the  new  Human 
Rights  report  through  classic  State  De- 
partment understatements  and  diplo- 
matic-speak.  the  message  between  the 
lines  is  crystal  clear.  China  is.  as  the 
internationally-recognized  Freedom 
House  organization  proclaimed  just  a 
month  and  a  half  ago,  one  of  the  "ter- 
rible 20"  worst  human  rights  abusers  in 
the  world.  It  shares  company  with 
North  Korea,  Vietnam.  Cuba  and  Iran. 

And,  what  does  the  Clinton  Executive 
order  and  the  pending  amendment  do 
about  this?  Nothing.  The  Executive 
order  has  no  binding  requirements  for 
human  rights.  At  least  the  Mitchell 
bill  and  Helms  amendment  make  sig- 
nificant overall  progress  in  human 
rights  a  condition  for  MFN  renewal. 

I  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  This 
administration  and  its  apologists  are 
going  to  tout  the  release  of  a  couple  of 
high-profile  political  prisoners  as 
progress.  While  I  welcome  the  release 
of  every  innocent  spokesman  for  free- 
dom in  China  and  occupied  Tibet,  this 
administration  is  setting  the  stage  to 
accept  a  less  than  the  minimum  pass- 
ing grrade  on  human  rights.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  endorses  this  charade. 
What  kind  of  standard  is  this  Senate 
setting  when  it  accepts  China's  "F"  as 
a  passing  grade? 

What  if  the  murderous  regime  in 
Beijing  expands  China's  new  forced 
abortion  law  to  authorize  euthanasia 
for  millions  of  disabled  children  as  is 
being  discussed  in  the  current  session 
of  China's  rubber-stamp  Congress? 
Clinton's  Executive  order  and  this 
amendment  do  nothing.  This  Senate 
should  oppose — not  endorse — Chinese 
infanticide. 

What  about  nonproliferation?  As 
with   the  Executive   order  itself,   this 


amendment  says  nothing  about  the  se- 
rious and  dangerous  problem  of  contin- 
ued Chinese  violations  of  non-prolifera- 
tion agreements. 

In  complete  contempt  for  this  Senate 
and  this  country.  Red  China  sold  mis- 
sile technology  to  Pakistan— the  only 
country  this  Congress  has  sanctioned 
by  name  because  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. That  happened  just  5  months  aigo. 
Yet.  on  Friday.  Senator  Kerry  argued 
this  Senate  should  not  even  consider 
China's  proliferation  record  as  part  of 
the  MFN  renewal  process  because 
President  Clinton  had  a  separate,  but 
tough,  nonproliferation  policy. 

Where  is  the  tough  stand  Senator 
Kerry  claimed  on  Friday?  For  China's 
missile  proliferation  violations,  Beijing 
received  only  the  minimal  sanctions 
required  by  law.  Through  questionable 
legal  reinterpretation,  the  so-called 
tough  Clinton  administration  is  in  the 
process  of  waiving  the  heart  of  those 
sanctions  and  giving  China  important 
dual-use  space  technology  that  can  be 
used  to  modernize  and  improve  Com- 
munist China's  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
sile arsenal.  This  administration  will 
be  rewarding— yes,  rewarding,  the 
blood-stained  Chinese  military  for  pro- 
liferation violations.  That  sends  a 
strong  message? 

And  what,  for  example,  if  China  sells 
nuclear  missiles  to  terrorist  Iran? 
Nothing.  The  Executive  orders  silence 
on  proliferation  is  almost  deafening. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  simply  can- 
not, as  much  as  I  wish  I  could,  put  my 
imprimatur  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  which  will  replace  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  MFN?  It  is  a 
special,  favorable  trade  status.  It  al- 
lows a  country,  like  China,  to  sell 
goods  to  the  United  States  at  very  low. 
concessionary  tariff  rates  making  for- 
eign goods  highly  competitive  against 
American  products.  Therefore,  most 
Americans  would  assume  that  how 
China  conducts  trade  should  be  central 
to  the  question  of  MFN  renewal.  But, 
not  in  Clinton's  Executive  order  or  the 
pending  amendment.  They  do  not  even 
mention  trade. 

So.  what  if  Communist  China  contin- 
ues to  discriminate  against  American 
businesses  and  steal  the  jobs  of  hard- 
working Americans  by  illegally  dump- 
ing subsidized  goods  here?  Under  Clin- 
ton's Executive  order  and  the  pending 
amendment,  nothing.  Explain  that  to 
John  Q.  Citizen — why  protecting  Chi- 
nese jobs  in  Shanghai  is  more  impor- 
tant than  protecting  American  jobs  in 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Raleigh.  Under 
the  original  Helms  amendment,  unfair 
trade  practices  that  hurt  Americans 
must  be  addressed.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  far  superior 
alternative  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  original  Helms  amendment  which 
is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reminding  both 
the    administration    and    Communist 


China  of  the  MFN  renewal  conditions 
laid  out  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  well  after  Bill  Clinton  was  sworn 
into  office. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  On  Friday, 
Senator  Kerry  tried  to  paint  the  origi- 
nal amendment  as  an  out-of-date. 
Bush-era  measure.  It  is  not.  Nine 
months  ago.  I  reiterate,  on  April  19. 
1993.  the  distinguished  Majority  Lead- 
er. Senator  George  Mitchell,  intro- 
duced S.  806.  legislation  that  would 
statutorily  condition  Chinas  MFN  re- 
newal. Along  with  19  other  Democrats, 
the  majority  leader  introduced  this  bill 
because  of  legitimate  fears  that  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  would  sell  out  on  the 
earlier  promises  made  by  candidate 
Bill  Clinton  to  get  tough  with  China. 

And  how  right  the  majority  leader 
was  then.  With  all  due  respect  to  him— 
and  he   is  my   friend— I  wish   he   had 
stuck  by  his  guns.  He  did  not. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[Executive  Order] 
Conditions  for  Renewal  of  Most-Favored- 
Nation  Status  for  the  Peoples  Repubuc 
of  China  in  1994 

Whereas,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  expressed  deep  concern  about 
the  appropriateness  of  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  (MFN)  trading  status  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (China); 

Whereas.  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  regarding  this 
important  issue,  particularly  with  respect  to 
China's  record  on  human  rights,  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  and  trade; 

Whereas.  I  have  carefully  weighed  the  ad- 
visability of  conditioning  China's  MFN  sta- 
tus as  a  means  of  achieving  progress  in  these 
areas: 

Whereas.  I  have  concluded  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  by  a  continuation  of 
the  waiver  of  the  application  of  sections  402 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2432(a)  and  2432(b))  (Act)  on  China's  MFN  sta- 
tus for  an  additional  12  months  with  renewal 
thereafter  subject  to  the  condition  below: 

Now.  therefore,  by  the  authority  vested  In 
me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  State  (Sec- 
retary) shall  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  to  extend  or  not  to  extend  MFN 
status  to  China  for  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning July  3.  1994. 

(a)  In  making  this  recommendation  the 
Secretary  shall  not  recommend  extension 
unless  he  determines  that: 

Extension  will  substantially  promote  the 
freedom  of  emigration  objectives  of  section 
402  of  the  Act;  and 

China  is  complying  with  the  1992  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
China  concerning  prison  labor. 

(b)  In  making  this  recommendation  the 
Secretary  shall  also  determine  whether 
China  has  made  overall,  significant  progress 
with  respect  to  the  following: 

Taking  steps  to  begin  adhering  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

Releasing  and  providing  an  acceptable  ac- 
counting for  Chinese  citizens  imprisoned  or 
detained  for  the  non-violent  expression  of 
their  political  and  religious  beliefs,  includ- 
ing such  expression  of  beliefs  in  connection 
with  the  Democracy  Wall  and  Tiananmen 
Square  movements; 
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Ensuring  humane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
such  as  by  allowing  access  to  prisons  by 
International  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  organizations: 

Protecting  Tibet's  distinctive  religious  and 
cultural  heritage;  and 

Permitting  international  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts  into  China. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  before  June  3. 
1994. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary,  and  other  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  United  States,  shall 
pursue  resolutely  all  legislative  and  execu- 
tive actions  to  ensure  that  China  abides  by 
its  commitments  to  follow  fair,  nondiscrim- 
inatory trade  practices  in  dealing  with  U.S. 
businesses,  and  adheres  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Treaty,  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  guidelines  and  parameters, 
and  other  nonproliferation  commitments. 

Sec.  4.  This  order  does  not  create  any  right 
or  benefit,  substantive  or  procedural,  en- 
forceable by  any  person  or  entity  against  the 
United  States,  its  officers  or  employees. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  May  28, 1993. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
just  one  moment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

amendment  no.  1335  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  certain  conditions  should  be  met  be- 
fore the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  ac- 
corded nondiscriminatory  most-favored- 
nation  treatment) 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold for  one  moment,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  withholding  his  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression, with  all  the  confusion,  that 
the  second-degree  amendment  had  al- 
ready been  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1335  to  amendment  No.  1291. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment,  strike  all  after  the  first 
word  and  insert  the  following: 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  In  an  Executive  order  of  May  28,  1993, 
the  President  established  conditions  for  re- 
newal of  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  status 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  1994. 

(b)  This  Executive  order  requires  that  in 
making  a  recommendation  about  the  further 
extension  of  MFN  status  to  China,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  not  recommend  exten- 
sion unless  he  determines  that— 

(1)  extension  will  substantially  promote 
the  freedom  of  emigration  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  China  is  complying  with  the  1992  bilat- 
eral agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  China  concerning  prison  labor. 


(c)  The  Executive  order  further  required 
that  in  making  his  recommendation,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  whether 
China  has  made  overall,  significant  progress 
with  respect  to: 

(1)  taking  steps  to  begin  adhering  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(2)  releasing  and  providing  an  acceptable 
accounting  for  Chinese  citizens  imprisoned 
or  detained  for  the  non-violent  expression  of 
their  political  and  religious  beliefs,  includ- 
ing such  expression  of  religious  beliefs  in 
connection  with  the  Democracy  Wall  and 
Tiananmen  Square  movements; 

(3)  ensuring  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, such  as  by  allowing  access  to  prisons 
by  international  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  organizations; 

(4)  protecting  Tibet's  distinctive  religious 
and  cultural  heritage;  and 

(5)  permitting  international  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts  into  China. 

(d)  The  Executive  Order  further  requires 
the  Executive  branch  to  resolutely  pursue  all 
legislative  and  executive  actions  to  ensure 
that  China  abides  by  its  commitments  to  fol- 
low fair,  nondiscriminatory  trade  practices 
in  dealing  with  United  States  businesses,  and 
adheres  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime guidelines  and  parameters,  and  other 
nonproliferation  commitments. 

(e)  The  Chinese  government  should  cooper- 
ate with  international  efforts  to  obtain 
North  Korea's  full,  unconditional  compliance 
with  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Treaty. 

(f)  The  President  has  initiated  an  intensive 
high-level  dialog  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment which  began  last  year  with  a  meeting 
between  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister,  included  a  meeting  in 
Seattle  between  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  China,  meetings  in  Beijing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  others,  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  Paris  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister, 
and  recent  meetings  in  Washington  with  sev- 
eral Under  Secretaries  and  their  Chinese 
counterparts. 

(g)  The  President's  efforts  have  led  to  some 
recent  progress  on  some  issues  of  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  this,  substantially 
more  progress  is  needed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards in  the  President's  Executive  order. 

(i)  The  Chinese  Government's  overall 
human  rights  record  in  1993  fell  far  short  of 
internationally  accepted  norms  as  It  contin- 
ued to  repress  critics  and  failed  to  control 
abuses  by  Its  own  security  forces. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should 
use  all  appropriate  opportunities,  in  particu- 
lar more  high-level  exchanges  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  to  press  for  further  con- 
crete progress  towards  meeting  the  stand- 
ards for  continuation  of  MFN  status  as  con- 
tained in  the  Executive  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  has  described  a  China  that  we 
have  all  come  to  understand  and  to 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  with 
respect  to  the  abuses  of  human  rights 
and  the  problems  that  exist.  We  know 
that  in  this  Senate  because  we  voted 
on  it  again  and  again. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
described  some  of  the  worst  of  those 
abuses.  I  do  not  know  one  U.S.  Senator 
who  could  fairly  be  accused  of  support- 
ing any  of  the  abuses  in  any  way  that 
have  been  described  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  That  is  not  the 
issue  here. 

The  issue  that  we  need  to  keep  our 
eyes  focused  on,  and  our  minds,  is  to 
not  undo  a  policy  that  is  working  or 
send  to  the  Chinese  a  message  that 
works  against  the  interests  that  the 
Senator  has  expressed. 

The  second-degree  amendment  that 
Senator  Mitchell  has  sent  to  the  desk, 
or  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  on  his  behalf, 
contains  in  it  every  single  component 
that  is  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  that  was 
in  Senator  Mitchell's  original  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  not  one  item— Tibet,  prison 
labor,  inspection  of  prisons,  the  ques- 
tion of  access  to  information  from  the 
flow  of  outside  radio  transmissions 
being  sent  into  China — there  is  not  one 
issue  raised  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Mitchell.  The 
difference  is  in  how  it  is  being  ap- 
proached. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wraps  each  and  every  one  of  these 
items  up  into  conditionality  for  MFN. 
But  President  Clinton,  which  is  his  pre- 
rogative, has  separated  MFN  and  some 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  separated  them 
only  as  to  MFN. 

That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
on  the  table  in  the  negotiating  process. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  pressing  them  with 
greater  vigor  than  they  have  been 
pressed  previously.  It  simply  means 
that,  unlike  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Mitchell  are  not  linking  all  of  those 
items  to  the  conditionality  of  MFN. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  accept  that 
concept:  that,  in  fact,  we  want  MFN  to 
be  linked  separately.  And  some  are 
even  extremely  apprehensive  about 
linking  MFN.  There  are  many  Senators 
who  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  linked, 
but  that  you  can  make  great  headway 
on  human  rights  and  on  these  other  is- 
sues through  other  avenues  of  diplo- 
macy. 

In  point  of  fact,  for  years  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  his  overtures  to 
China,  all  the  way  through  the  process 
with  President  Carter  and  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  in  moving  toward  normal- 
ization, we  did  not  have  a  conditioning 
of  MFN.  And  that  was  a  China  more 
brutal  than  the  China  today. 

It  was  Tiananmen  Square  that 
brought  about  the  conditioning  of 
MFN.  And  I  think  most  people  who 
have  been  observing  what  is  happening 
in  China  today  would  agree  that  a  cer- 


tain road  has  been  traveled  from  that 
moment  and  that  we  might  even  de- 
scribe ourselves  as  today  in  a  different 
period  of  time,  a  different  transitional 
period,  if  you  will,  from  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Tiananmen  Square 
events. 

But  the  fact  is — and  this  is  what  I 
think  colleagues  should  focus  on — 
every  single  item  that  was  in  the  origi- 
nal amendment  of  Senator  Mitchell  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  at  the 
desk.  And,  in  fact,  every  item  that  is  in 
the  Executive  order — the  immigration 
objectives;  the  objectives  with  respect 
to  prison  labor;  the  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  adherence  to  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights;  the  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  releasing  Chinese 
citizens  who  are  imprisoned  and  having 
the  process  of  accountability,  particu- 
larly -with  regard  to  Tiananmen 
Square;  the  process  of  ensuring  human 
treatment  of  prisoners;  the  process  of 
protecting  Tibet's  distinctive  religious 
and  cultural  heritage;  the  process  of 
permitting  international  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasts  into  China;  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  actions  that  will 
guarantee  that  China  abides  by  fair, 
nondiscriminatory  trade  practices;  and 
the  efforts  to  keep  China  adhering  to 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 
guidelines. 

All  of  those  items,  all  of  those  items 
which  were  in  Senator  Mitchell's 
original  amendment  and  contained  in 
the  Helms  amendment,  are  in  the  Exec- 
utive order  and  are  embraced  in  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Mitchell 
sends  to  the  desk. 

Moreover,  there  is  additional  lan- 
guage not  in  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
ment which  exhorts  China  to  provide 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  problem.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  is  very  distinct  and  tough 
language  with  respect  to  the  trade 
practices  and  the  question  of  missile 
technology  proliferation. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  process  on  track,  if 
you  want  to  send  a  strong  message  to 
China,  if  you  want  to  send  a  message 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  new  dialog  that 
the  President  has  initiated  with  re- 
spect to  China,  and  if  we  do  not  want 
to  mix  the  process  and  confuse  the  Chi- 
nese, then  we  should  support  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  of  Senator 
Mitchell. 

But  if  you  want  to  undo  the  process 
and  send  confusion  and.  in  fact,  not 
even  be  as  strong,  then  we  can  proceed 
down  a  road  that  will  in  fact  set  back 
our  China  policy. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  President,  with  wide  support  in 
Congress,  signed  an  Executive  order 
last  spring  which  will  govern  his  deci- 
sion on  renewing  China's  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  status  next  June.  It  cited 
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seven  conditions;  Freedom  of  emigra- 
tion: living  up  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  on  Prison  Labor  Prod- 
ucts; moving  toward  meeting  the  obli- 
gations of  the  International  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights;  release  and  ac- 
counting for  political  prisoners;  ensur- 
ing humane  prison  conditions,  for  ex- 
ample through  allowing  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  the  Red  Cross 
to  inspect  jails;  protecting  the  reli- 
gious and  cultural  heritage  of  Tibet; 
and  ending  the  jamming  of  foreign 
radio  broadcasts. 

Last  spring,  like  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  endorsed  this  Ex- 
ecutive order.  We  are  operating  under 
it  today,  and  are  working  very  hard  to 
get  China  to  meet  its  seven  conditions. 
I  personally  visited  Beijing,  Chengdu. 
Lhasa,  Guangzhou,  and  Shenzhen  last 
summer  in  large  part  to  urge  China  to 
meet  them. 

By  substituting  a  much  longer  list  of 
conditions  including  trade  barriers  and 
weapons  proliferation,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  undo  the  President's  policy 
and  move  the  goalposts  back  many 
yards.  That  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. If  China  believes  we  intend  to 
change  policy  in  midcourse,  and  find  an 
excuse  to  revoke  MFN  regardless  of 
their  actions,  they  will  not  take  the 
necessary  steps  on  human  rights.  That 
would  mean  fewer  jobs  here  and  more 
suffering  in  China. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  the  point  very  well.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been  united  in 
urging  China  to  meet  the  conditions  in 
the  Executive  order,  and  we  should  re- 
main united.  When  we  consider  renew- 
ing MFN  status  for  China  this  spring, 
we  should  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order.  I  support  the  second  de- 
gree amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.  ' 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
have  only  one-half  hour  before  all 
amendments  have  to  be  laid  down.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  the  person  responsible 
for  preventing  that  from  happening. 

So  before  we  proceed  forward  and  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor,  let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes  to  lay  down  an  amendment  or 
proceed  from  where  we  were  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  that  he  has  al- 
ready submitted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  if  the  manager  will 
yield,  that  our  amendment  is  being 
compromised  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  myself  and  Senator  Mitchell  and 
that  it  should  be  completed  before  6 
o'clock.  So  there  would  be  a  modified 
amendment.  If  not.  we  would  hope  to 
get  unanimous  consent,  since  we  are 
working  on  it  with  the  majority  leader. 
But  I  think  there  are  other  amend- 
ments that  need  to  be  laid  down. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cur- 
rent amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
body  be  set  aside  so  I  may  proceed  to 
an  amendment  that  is  on  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1336 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  with  Mexico  on  the  fi- 
nancing, construction  and  operation  of 
sewage  treatment  and  other  pollution  con- 
trol works  along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border. ) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1336. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  SEWAGE  TREATME.NT  ALONG  THE  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO  BORDER. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Commissioner.— The  term  "Commis- 
sioner" means  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission. 

(2)  Construction.— The  term  "construc- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  the  term 
under  section  212(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1292(2)). 

(3)  Treatment  Works.— The  term  "treat- 
ment works  ■  has  the  meaning  provided  the 
term  under  section  212(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1292(2)). 

(b)  Agreements  To  Correct  Pollution.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  through  the  Commissioner,  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  appropriate  repK 
resentative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Mexico  to  address  the  international 
problems  related  to  pollution  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  raw  and  Inadequately  treated 
sewage  originating  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  waters  which  form  or  cross  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

(2)  Contents  of  agreements.— An  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
consist  of  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  concerning 
measures  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  Individuals  from  adverse  effects  of  the  pol- 
lution referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  including 
recommendations  concerning- 

(A)  whether  treatment  works  should  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  in 
Mexico  or  the  United  States; 

(B)  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  planning, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(C)  formulas  for  the  initial  allocation  of 
costs  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  construction. 
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operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A); 

(D)  a  method  for  the  review  and  adjust- 
ments of  the  formulas  recommended  under 
subparagraph  (C),  not  later  than  5  years 
after  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  formulas, 
and  every  5  years  thereafter,  that  recognizes 
that  the  initial  formulas  should  not  be  used 
as  a  precedent  with  respect  to  a  subsequent 
review  and  adjustment  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph;  and 

(E)  an  estimated  time  period  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  treatment  works  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  AuTHORrry  of  Secretary  of  State  to 
Plan,  Construct.  Operate,  and  Maintain 
Facilities.— The  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner,  may  act  jointly 
with  the  appropriate  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  supervise — 

(1)  the  planning  of;  and 

(2)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of.  the  treatment  works  rec- 
ommended in  an  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1). 

(d)  Consultation  with  The  Adminis- 
trator and  Other  Officuls.— In  carrying 
out  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Administrator  and  other  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  appropriate  officials  of  the  governments 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  termination  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  tlirough 
the  Commissioner,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(2)  Contents.— The  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year; 

(B)  a  review  of  the  problems  related  to  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  discharge  of  raw  and  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  to  the  waters  which  form  or  cross 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico; 

(C)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year  in  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(1); 

(D)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward fulfilling  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  an  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(E)  a  summary  of  any  actions  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  to  plan,  construct,  operate. 
and  maintain  treatment  works  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

(F)  a  summary  of  the  consultations  made 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e): 

(G)  recommendations  that  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  be  beneficial  in  cor- 
recting pollution  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
raw  and  inadequately  treated  sewage  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  waters  which  form 
or  cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

(H)  such  other  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, 
(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
(1)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  agreements  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 


(2)  nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Independent  Agencies  (Public 
Law  103-124). 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  proposing  clari- 
fies and  expands  the  present  authority 
of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  [IBWC]  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  Mexico  to  jointly  fi- 
nance the  construction  and  operation 
of  sewage  treatment  facilities  along 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  to 
treat  raw  sewage  entering  this  country 
from  Mexico. 

The  IBWC  already  believes  it  has  the 
authority  to  enter  into  this  type  of 
agreement  with  Mexico  but  this 
amendment  sets  it  forth  in  specific 
terms  so  that  there  can  be  no  question. 
This  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
IBWC  and  the  State  Department  and  is 
not  precedent  setting.  This  same  au- 
thority already  exists  for  the  IBWC 
along  tlie  water  boundary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pollution 
Correction  Act  of  1987,  Public  Law  100- 
465. 

This  amendment  would  extend  that 
authorization  to  the  land  boundary  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  border,  as 
well  as  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
IBWC  does  not  have  a  problem  with 
this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
believe  it  would  welcome  the  clarifica- 
tion of  this  authority. 

This  amendment  specifically  states 
that  this  authority  is  not  meant  to  be 
used  to  tap  into  the  $500  million  set 
aside  for  hardship  communities  In  the 
fiscal  year  1994  VA,  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  I  had  something  to  do 
with  it  getting  there  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  some  border  communities 
in  my  States. 

Hopefully,  those  funds  will  be  author- 
ized for  the  EPA  in  the  upcoming  Clean 
Water  Act. 

I  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this 
does  not  preclude  border  communities 
from  securing  EPA  funding  for  pollu- 
tion problems  on  the  border.  This 
amendment  deals  only  with  preventing 
raw  sewage  from  flowing  from  Mexico 
Into  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  Is  extremely  criti- 
cal to  protect  the  public  health  and  en- 
vironment of  my  State  and  to  all  of  the 
Southwest  border  States.  The  condi- 
tions In  many  border  communities  are 
deplorable  and  rectifying  the  dan- 
gerous pollution  problems  on  our  bor- 
der should  be  one  of  our  highest  prior- 
ities. 

In  my  State,  Nogales,  AZ  is  a  com- 
munity in  desperate  need  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  meet  Its  wastewater  treat- 
ment needs.  This  city  Is  located  Imme- 
diately downhill  and  downstream  from 
Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Because  of 
the  topography  of  the  area,  the  treat- 
ment facility  is  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  and  services  the  communities  In 
both  countries. 
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Until  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Nogales  International  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant,  raw  sewage  from 
Mexico  community  flowed  unmitigated 
into  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  washes  and 
even  the  streets  into  Nogales,  AZ. 

The  existing  treatment  facility  was 
designed  to  satisfy  the  treatment  needs 
of  both  communities  for  the  next  20 
years.  Because  of  a  population  explo- 
sion in  Nogales,  Sonora,  the  Inability 
of  Mexico  to  pretreat  its  industrial 
waste  and  increased  sewer  link-ups  in 
Mexico,  the  facility  has  already 
reached  75  percent  of  its  operating  ca- 
pacity. 

By  April  1994,  the  facility  is  esti- 
mated to  reach  100  percent  of  its  capac- 
ity and  a  moratorium  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  new  sewer  linkups  in 
Nogales,  AZ.  Thus,  one  of  Arizona's 
fastest  growing  border  communities 
will  be  penalized  because  of  problems 
beyond  its  control  across  the  border- 
very  disturbing  with  the  ongoing 
NAFTA  implementation. 

Right  now  there  Is  a  cancer  cluster  in 
Nogales,  AZ.  The  specific  cause  is  un- 
known at  this  time,  but  evidence 
points  to  chemical  and  heavy  metal 
contaminants  used  In  Mexican  fac- 
tories that  flow  down  Nogales  Wash 
from  Mexico  into  Arizona.  Mexico  does 
not  pretreat  its  Industrial  waste  and 
the  existing  facility  Is  unable  to  handle 
the  amount  of  inflow.  Citizens  of 
Nogales  are  facing  a  cancer  epidemic. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Arizona 
Cancer  Center  found  that  Nogales  has 
4.8  times  the  expected  average  of  my- 
low-ma  (myeloma)  cases.  1.6  times  the 
leukemia  cases  and  4.5  times  the  lupus 
cases— the  highest  rate  of  lupus  in  the 
world.  The  exact  cause  of  lupus  is  un- 
known, but  one  of  the  probable  causes 
is  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  I  could  continue 
citing  birth  defect  and  disease  statis- 
tics for  the  Southwest  border  region 
and  even  specific  cases.  These  are  hor- 
rible cases  and  horrifying  statistics. 

Negotiations  for  the  present  Nogales 
facility  required  specific  authorization 
for  the  IBWC  for  Nogales.  Between  se- 
curing this  site-specific  authorization 
and  conducting  these  difficult  negotia- 
tions, the  process  took  12  years.  We  do 
not  have  12  years  of  leeway  this  time- 
not  with  Nogales  and  not  with  other 
border  communities. 

Authorizing  the  IBWC  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  agreements  with  Mexico 
along  the  land  border,  will  allow  the 
IBWC  to  work  with  Mexico  to  plan,  fi- 
nance and  construct  desperately  need- 
ed wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

Hopefully,  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  we 
will  authorize  EPA  to  use  funds  for 
wastewater  treatment  on  the  border 
and  in  other  hardship  communities. 
But  to  remedy  the  problem  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  border.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
problem  in  neighboring  Mexican  com- 
munities. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
them  to  approve  it. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amen(iment  and  try  to  keep  it  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1336)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina  and  their  staffs  for  their  co- 
operation and  for  accepting  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  might  use  5  min- 
utes of  my  leader  time  not  to  be 
charged  against  the  time  between  now 
and  6  o'clock,  so  in  effect  It  would  ex- 
tend it  to  6:05  because  It  Is  not  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  Introduction  of  S.  1815  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

amendment  no.  1337 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
supporting  Malaysia's  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  Generalized  Sirstem  of  Pref- 
erences [GSP]) 
Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

Its  Immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1337, 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 

section: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  MA- 
LAYSIA'S GSP  STATUS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  maintain  Malaysia's  benefits 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP)  unless  it  is  determined  that,  under  the 
terms  of  19  U.S.C.  sec.  2462(c)(2),  Malaysia 
has  developed  economically  beyond  the  goals 
of  the  GSP. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
only  take  a  moment  to  outline  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  sense-of-the-Senate 


resolution.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
Members  who  would  like  to  offer 
amendments  before  the  cutoff  time  of 
6:05.  I  will,  therefore,  defer  any  lengthy 
debate  at  this  particular  point.  Malay- 
sia is  a  country  that  has  been  extended 
benefits  under  the  generalized  system 
of  preferences,  or  GSP,  program.  A  pe- 
tition has  been  filed,  the  fourth  in 
nearly  as  many  years,  to  withdraw  that 
status.  The  basis  Is  that  Malaysia  pro- 
hibits the  formation  of  national  unions 
in  its  electronics  industry.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  Malaysia  allows  each 
company  to  be  unionized,  but  does  not 
allow  national  unions. 

I  must  say  to  an  administration  that 
is  Interested  in  opening  up  trade  to 
Asia  that  Malaysia  is  one  of  our  more 
important  trading  countries.  They 
have  made  tremendous  progress,  and 
we  ought  not  punitlvely  withdraw  GSP 
benefits  at  this  time.  They  are  improv- 
ing the  nature  of  their  work  force, 
their  education  level,  and  their  com- 
pensation level,  having  made  what  I 
think  is  quite  marked  advancement  in 
recent  years.  So  I  will  reserve  further 
debate. 

I  do  have  a  letter  that  I  will  be  sub- 
mitting to  Ambassador  Kantor  which 
now  contains  some  36  signatures  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a 
very  strong  message  to  the  administra- 
tion that  GSP  status  ought  to  continue 
until  such  time  as  Malaysia  graduates 
from  the  GSP  Program  as  a  result  of 
its  continued  economic  development. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  any 
time  I  might  have  so  we  can  consider 
other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  in- 
deed there  is,  and  this  is  not  acceptable 
on  this  side  of  the  fence.  So  we  need  to 
wait.  I  am  trying  to  see  where  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  on  it.  I,  personally, 
have  some  problems  with  It.  I  first 
want  to  see  where  they  are  and  hope- 
fully we  can  proceed  later.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  temporarily  set 
it  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Chair  recognize 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  makes  sense  that 
takes  care  of  the  problem  we  have. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Could  I  ask  my  col- 
league if  he  will  withhold.  We  can  get 
rid  of  one  piece  of  business  quickly. 

amendment  no.  1249,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    relative    to 


amendment  No.  1249.  previously  adopt- 
ed, that  a  modification  in  the  lan- 
guage, a  technical  correction,  be  made, 
and  I  send  it  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  modification  is  as  follows: 
On  page  179.  line  6.  after  the  language 
added  by  amendment  No.  1249  (as  modified) 
add  the  following:  "entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act  of  1978.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  ask  unanimous 
consent  jointly,  that  each  of  us  send 
identification  of  amendments  that  we 
have  from  Senators  from  our  respective 
sides,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment about  6:05. 

Mr.  KERRY.  To  be  honest  with  you, 
it  does  not  appeal  to  me  tremendously, 
but  we  may  have  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
do  something. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  moment. 
I  want  to  confer  with  my  colleague.  I 
withhold  the  request  for  a  quorum  call 
and  I  think  there  Is  an  amendment 
that  can  be  offered  quickly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1338 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  State 

to  report  to  Congress  within  60  days  on 

Bosnian  refugees) 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Madam  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendments  are 
set  aside.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1338. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

A.  The  Senate  finds  that: 

1.  In  Bosnia-Hercegovina  the  civilian  popu- 
lation has  been  subject  to  egregious  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights,  including  wide- 
spread willful  killing,  the  torture  of  pris- 
oners, deliberate  attacks  on  non-combatants, 
the  intentional  impeding  of  the  delivery  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, mass  forcible  expulsion  and  deporta- 
tion of  civilians,  the  abuse  of  civilians  in  de- 
tention centers,  and  the  wanton  devastation 
and  destruction  of  property. 

2.  Ethnic  cleansing,  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  minorities,  indiscriminate  attacks 
on  civilians,  violations  of  internationally- 
held  humanitarian  principles,  and  the  delib- 
erate targeting  of  aid  workers  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  common  events  in  the  con- 
flict in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

B.  The  Department  of  State  shall  within  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  brief 
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the  Committees  of  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  the  steps 
being  taken  by  the  United  States  to  assure 
that  all  appropriate  efforts  are  being  made 
to  expeditiously  identify  and  assist  all  cases 
of  Bosnian  Individuals  and  families  who  are 
requesting  third  country  resettlement  and 
who  are  eligible  to  seek  refugee  status  in  the 
United  States  and  who  are  seeking  such  refu- 
gee status. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  the  ci- 
vilian population  in  Bosnia  has  been 
subjected  to  egregious  violations  of  hu- 
mans rights.  Many  of  them  are  eligible 
for  resettlement  in  third  countries,  in- 
cluding this  country.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  bottlenecks,  however,  to 
that  resettlement,  even  for  those  who 
are  eligible  for  resettlement  in  this 
country. 

Having  not  come  to  their  direct  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  having  not  even 
lifted  the  arms  embargo  so  they  can  de- 
fend themselves,  the  least  we  can  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  eliminate  bottlenecks 
and  roadblocks  to  the  resettlement  of 
those  refugees  where  they  are  eligible 
for  resettlement  here. 

This  amendment  simply  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  State,  within 
60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
to  brief  the  Judiciary  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  steps 
being  taken  by  the  United  States  to  as- 
sure that  all  appropriate  efforts  are 
being  made  to  expeditiously  identify 
and  a,ssist  all  cases  of  Bosnian  individ- 
uals and  families  who  request  third- 
party  resettlement  here  and  who  are 
eligible  to  seek  that  status  and  refugee 
status  in  the  United  States. 

I  understand  this  has  been  cleared  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Based  on  that  assumption,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  We  want  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friends  from 
North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  amendment  is  satis- 
factory on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1338)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  all  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1291 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Helms  amendment  relative  to  China 
MFN.  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  feel  very  strongly,  as  I  think 
every  Senator  in  this  Chamber  feels, 
that  human  rights  is  the  hallmark  of 
this  country.  It  is  that  which  gives  us 
legitimacy,  it  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes this  country  from  virtually 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
There  are  others  that  celebrate  human 
rights  to  the  extent  that  we  do,  but 
very  few.  Certainly,  no  superpower 
does.  We  should  insist  at  every  turn  on 
promoting  and  promulgating  our 
human  rights  agenda  across  the  world. 

Where  I  differ  with  the  Helms  amend- 
ment is  in  the  fact  that  MFN  should 
not  be  used,  is  not  an  appropriate  way 
to  either  maximize  the  influence  of 
this  country  or  to  promote  human 
rights. 

I  perceive  from,  I  think,  the  very 
clear  fact  that  the  one  thing  that  has 
promoted  human  rights  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  in  China  is  trade.  At 
the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
China  was  coming  off  a  period  of  isola- 
tion in  which  there  were  no  public 
human  rights  or  private  human  rights. 
By  public  human  rights,  I  mean  the 
ability  to  demonstrate  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  ability  to  form  a  political 
party,  to  make  a  political  speech,  to 
communicate  publicly  your  opposition 
to  the  government.  There  were  no  pub- 
lic human  rights. 

There  were  also  no  private  human 
rights.  By  private  human  rights,  I 
mean  not  only  freedom  from  hunger, 
but  freedom  to  take  a  job  anywhere 
you  wished,  freedom  to  speak  to  your 
neighbor,  freedom  to  have  a  fax  ma- 
chine, to  listen  to  television,  to  listen 
to  a  radio,  to  buy  at  a  market,  to  live 
where  you  want  to.  There  were  no  pri- 
vate human  rights  coming  off  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution.  That  has  drastically 
changed  in  China. 

Today,  private  human  rights  are,  if 
not  perfect,  if  not  perfect  certainly  by 
American  standards,  light  years  away 
from  where  they  were.  Private  human 
rights  in  China,  to  those  who  go  there 
and  see  for  themselves,  are  rather  ex- 
tensive. There  are  about  150  million 
Chinese  today  who  travel  around  China 
and  seek  and  receive  jobs  in  various  en- 
deavors. In  coming  off  the  old  cultural 
revolution,  jobs  were  assigned  by  the 
old  danwei  or  unit  system.  The  block 
captain  assigned  the  jobs,  gave  the 
place  to  live,  gave  the  ration  cards,  and 
controlled  every  aspect  of  life. 

Today,  Madam  President,  those  150 
million-odd  people  who  move  about 
China  seek  and  secure  their  own  jobs, 
make  their  own  money,  are  not  subject 
to  rationing,  can  buy  their  own  goods, 
can  get  their  fax  machine,  can  buy  the 
color  television,   and  by  the  millions 


they  buy  color  televisions  and  listen  to 
Hong  Kong  TV  and  listen  to  all  kinds 
of  outside  influences. 

Madam  President,  we  are  propagat- 
ing American  values  and  American  cul- 
ture through  trade,  and  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  stop  that  flow  of  ideas, 
that  flow  of  Western  influence.  It  is 
changing  the  landscape,  the  economic, 
the  cultural,  the  political,  the  human 
rights  landscape  in  China  right  before 
your  very  eyes.  And  so  the  threat  of  re- 
moving MFN  is  not  a  credible  threat. 
Madam  President,  just  not  credible. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  is  that  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  have  stabil- 
ity in  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize its  influence,  needs  to  have  China 
as  a  good  friend.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
ample is  Korea  and  Northern  Korea  and 
their  atomic  bomb.  We  are  dependent 
on  China  and  its  influence  with  North 
Korea.  More  than  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  long  as  we  are  friendly  with 
China,  the  two  of  us  standing  together 
promote  stability  throughout  Asia  and 
the  Asian  economy.  As  long  as  we  are 
together,  Japan  is  reassured,  Indonesia 
feels  better;  Vietnam,  which  has  been  a 
traditional  enemy  of  China,  is  much  re- 
assured that  we  have  influence  with 
China.  Now,  if  we  should  revoke  MFN, 
our  influence  with  China  would  go  to 
zero.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
taliation against  American  companies, 
and  we  could  see  a  deterioration  in  our 
situation,  in  our  influence,  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  China. 

Madam  President,  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  do  as  our  Ambassador  in 
China,  Winston  Lord,  has  stated,  and 
move  beyond  MFN  as  an  annual  exer- 
cise. I  believe  there  are  ways  to  do 
that.  I  believe  we  could  form  a  bilat- 
eral relationship  formalized  with  China 
under  which  we  would  set  goals.  We 
would  discuss  them  publicly.  We  would 
have  a  staff  in  place.  We  would  have 
the  ability  to  investigate  all  kinds  of 
complaints,  whether  from  Amnesty 
International  or  Asia  Watch  or  any  of 
those  groups. 

I  believe  the  Chinese  would  be  willing 
to  form  that  kind  of  group  with  us  and 
pledge  their  cooperation  to  it — perhaps 
not  pledge  to  dance  the  tune  exactly 
that  America  calls,  but  at  least  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  bring  human  rights  up  as  a 
discussion  point  and  take  it  seriously. 

Li  Peng,  the  Premier  of  China,  has 
stated  that  he  wished  to  pursue  human 
rights  but  not  as  an  annual  MFN  exer- 
cise. Madam  President,  I  believe  all 
over  Asia  this  country  should  quit 
treating  trade  as  if  it  is  a  favor  which 
we  bestow  upon  our  friends  for  good  be- 
havior. Trade  is  the  key  that  promul- 
gates America's  influence  throughout 
Asia.  It  is  the  key  that  allows  us  the 
dialog  that  will  promote  human  rights. 
Without  trade,  we,  as  we  say,  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot,  and  it  is  simply 
not  credible  to  do  t?.at.  We  need  to  do 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Win- 
ston Lord  says  and  move  beyond  MFN 
as  an  annual  exercise. 
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Now,  having  said  that,  I  can  report 
that  when  we  had  our  meeting,  seven 
Senators  strong,  with  the  Premier  of 
China,  we  asked  that  he  improve 
human  rights  and  he  indicated  he  was; 
and  I  hope  the  State  Department  is 
going  to  be  satisfied  and  find  the  facts 
upon  which  to  base  a  record  of  progress 
on  human  rights. 

Madam  President,  I  see  my  colleague 
needs  to  reclaim  the  floor.  Let  me 
close  by  saying  we  should  defeat  the 
Helms  amendment.  We  should  allow 
the  administration  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue its  policy,  which  is  a  flexible  one, 
which  I  believe  will  lead  us  beyond  an 
annual  exercise  on  human  rights  and 
MFN. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1339 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  proposed  repeal 
of  a  provision  of  law  relating  to 
burdensharing) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  laid  aside  so 
that  I  could  introduce  an  amendment 
which  I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk 
at  this  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERO],  for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  DOR- 
GAN,  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Feingold,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1339. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  version  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee 
eliminates  the  position  of  Ambassador 
at  Large  for  burdensharing  which  was 
created  by  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal 
year  1989  Defense  Department  Appro- 
priations Act. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  the 
position. 

Eliminating  this  ambassadorial-level 
position  would  send  our  allies  exactly 
the  wrong  signal  at  exactly  the  wrong 
time.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  viewed 
as  a  sign  of  a  reduced  U.S.  commit- 
ment, a  declining  level  of  American 
concern.  It  could  even  be  viewed  as  a 
sign  that  our  Government  is  satisfied 
with  the  progress  our  allies  are  mak- 
ing. 

That,  Mr.  President,  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

I  believe  this  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  securing  greater  contribu- 
tions from  the  allies.  For  example, 
when     I     proposed     a     burdensharing 
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amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  fall.  Secretaries  Aspin  and 
Christopher  assured  us  that  they 
"share  the  Congress"  concern  about  eq- 
uitable burdensharing,  and  this  re- 
mains a  primary  administration  policy. 
We  will  continue  to  negotiate  vigor- 
ously arrangements  with  our  allies 
that  seek  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
United  States." 

Eliminating  or  downgrading  the  posi- 
tion of  ambassador  at  large  for 
burdensharing  will  not  advance  the  ad- 
ministration's policy.  It  will  not  help 
us  achieve  our  goals.  It  will  not  give  us 
any  leverage  in  negotiation.  Indeed, 
eliminating  the  individual  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  burdensharing  negotia- 
tions, will  do  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  some  say  that 
eliminating  or  downgrading  the  posi- 
tion would  save  money.  The  CBO,  how- 
ever, has  made  no  such  claim. 

And  I  understand  why.  What  I  have 
been  told  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  having  a 
burdensharing  ambassador  at  large, 
would  designate  a  special  coordinator 
on  burdensharing.  Like  a 

burdensharing  ambassador  at  large, 
this  special  coordinator  would  still  be 
paid  a  salary— but  he  or  she  wouldn't 
have  as  much  institutional  clout. 

So,  in  addition  to  downgrading  the 
level  of  importance  America  places  on 
this  issue,  we  do  not  get  any  meaning- 
ful savings. 

In  fact,  this  proposal  might  actually 
end  up  costing  us  money. 

Since  1989,  the  Ambassador  at  large, 
with  a  two-person  staff,  has  cost  the 
State  Department  less  than  a  million 
dollars.  In  the  same  time, 
burdensharing  agreements  have  been 
negotiated  with  Japan  in  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  75  percent  of  our  over- 
seas basing  costs.  Some  estimate  that 
burdensharing  negotiations  with  Japan 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  have 
brought  J2.77  billion  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. We  may  be  able  to  get  even  more. 

An  effective  burdensharing  ambas- 
sador could  help  bring  down  the  tab  the 
American  taxpayers  currently  pay  op- 
erating military  installations  outside 
of  Asia  as  well.  In  1993,  the  American 
taxpayers  spent  $10  billion  on  the  cost 
of  operating  military  installations  in 
foreign  countries.  Our  burdensharing 
ambassador  should  be  working  to  bring 
those  costs  down. 

Additionally,  an  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive burdensharing  ambassador  could 
work  to  ensure  that  the  allies  pay  us 
for  the  value  of  the  investments — 
buildings,  roads,  sewers  and  such — we 
are  leaving  behind  as  we  withdraw 
from  Europe. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  plans 
to  close  or  reduce  our  presence  at  854 
military  sites  overseas,  a  large  major- 
ity of  which  are  in  Europe.  America 
has  already  closed  427  military  sites  in 
Europe. 

The  facilities  we  leave  behind  rep- 
resent   a    significant    investment    of 


American  taxpayer  dollars — about  $6.5 
billion,  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment—in the  collective  security  of 
the  West.  An  estimated  $3.89  billion  of 
that  investment  is  in  Germany,  where 
we  have  already  left  over  60  percent  of 
the  military  sites  slated  for  closure. 

Through  a  series  of  residual  value 
agreements,  some  allies  have  agreed  to 
repay  us  for  the  value  of  what  we  leave 
behind. 

We  ought  to  turn  those  commitments 
into  cash.  But  so  far  we  haven't. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  col- 
lected less  than  $50  million  out  of  the 
$6.5  billion  the  facilities  are  worth. 

We  should  be  encouraging  our 
burdensharing  Ambassador  at  Large  to 
get  the  allies  to  make  good  on  these 
commitments.  We  shouldn't  be  down- 
grading the  position.  We  should  be 
strengthening  it  and  getting  some  real 
results. 

Clearly  our  allies  can  do  better.  And 
to  get  them  to  do  better,  we  need  to 
convince  them  we  mean  business.  To 
convince  them  we  mean  business,  we 
need  at  least  an  Ambassador  at  Large 
whose  sole  portfolio  is  producing  fair 
agreements  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  of  soliciting 
greater  contributions  for  the  collective 
defense  is  a  daunting  one.  It  is  difficult 
enough  even  to  hold  the  line  when  the 
world  economy  is  dragging. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  share  my  view 
that  we  should  not  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult by  eliminating — or  even  down- 
grading—this position  at  a  time  when 
his  job  is  hardest — and  more  important 
than  ever. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years  the  Congress  has  be- 
come increasingly  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  costs  for  the  collective 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies. Much  of  that  interest  has  been 
generated  by  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAUTENBERG],  and  he  deserves  credit 
for  keeping  our  attention  on  this  issue. 
I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment to  retain  the  office  of  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  for  Burdensharing. 

For  most  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
occupied  a  position  of  both  military 
and  economic  supremacy  within  the 
Western  alliance.  During  this  time, 
America  shouldered  the  largest  share 
of  the  burden  for  the  common  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
other  allies.  We  all  know  that  after 
World  War  II  the  United  States  stood 
as  the  only  Western  nation  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  might  to  carry 
this  responsibility.  It  is  a  role  which 
we  played  well  and  one  of  which  we 
should  be  proud. 

But  as  our  allies  have  grown  and 
prospered  over  the  years,  and  as  the 
threats  to  them  have  receded,  the 
share  of  the  costs  borne  by  the  United 
States  h£is  become  unreasonably  high. 
In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  to  try  to  remedy  this 
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situation.  Each  of  the  last  three  De- 
fense Authorization  Acts  required  the 
President  to  work  for  more  favorable 
agreements  with  countries  where  the 
U.S.  bases  troops.  In  some  cases,  nota- 
bly Japan,  the  Executive  branch  has 
succeeded.  But  in  many  other  countries 
negotiations  continue. 

The  organization  charged  with  carry- 
ing on  these  negotiations  is  the  Office 
of  the  Ambassador  at  Large  for 
Burdensharing,  a  position  created  by 
the  Fiscal  Year  1989  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  From  October  of  1989  until 
his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  last  November,  Ambassador 
Henry  Allen  Holmes  filled  this  statu- 
torily-created  post.  During  his  tenure, 
Ambassador  Holmes  successfully  nego- 
tiated agreements  with  Japan  and 
South  Korea.  These  agreements  will  re- 
sult in  billions  of  dollars  flowing  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  either  in  direct  pay- 
ments from  the  host  nations  or  in  sav- 
ings to  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Office  of  the  Ambassador  at  Large  for 
Burdensharing  estimates  that  the  U.S. 
has  already  realized  $2.77  billion  in  in- 
cremental savings  as  a  result  of  these 
agreements,  with  larger  savings  pro- 
jected. When  one  stops  to  realize  that 
these  savings  were  achieved  by  a  three- 
person  office  at  the  State  Department, 
the  favorable  cost-benefit  outcome  is 
obvious. 

This  office  will  be  renegotiating  the 
agreements  with  Japan  and  South 
Korea  in  1995  and  is  currently  negotiat- 
ing burdensharing  issues  with  several 
NATO  allies,  including  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet,  despite  the 
success  of  Ambassador  Holmes,  and  the 
clear  need  for  continued  attention  to 
these  negotiations,  the  Administration 
has  asked  that  the  Congress  repeal  the 
legislative  requirement  for  the  position 
of  Ambassador  at  Large  for 
Burdensharing.  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  plans  to  keep  the  of- 
fice in  place  for  one  year,  after  which 
time  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Security  Affairs  would 
determine  whether  to  retain  the  office 
or  fold  its  functions  into  another  bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department. 

I  find  it  unfortunate,  and  somewhat 
troubling,  that  the  State  Department 
would  consider  eliminating  or  down- 
grading one  of  the  few  offices  anywhere 
in  the  government  that  actually  brings 
money  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  State 
wants  the  flexibility  to  organize  the 
State  Department  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner, and  I  realize  that  no  final  decision 
has  been  made  as  to  the  future  of  this 
office,  but  this  position  exists  because 
of  serious  Congressional  concern  over 
inattention  to  the  question  of 
burdensharing.  To  suggest  eliminating 
the  statutory  requirement  for  this  po- 
sition at  a  time  when  important  nego- 
tiations are  pending,  or  on  the  horizon, 
seems  odd  indeed. 

The  Congress  created  this  office  at 
the  level  of  ambassador  in  order  to  give 


this  issue  visibility  within  the  bureauc- 
racy, but  more  importantly  as  a  signal 
to  U.S.  allies  that  we  are  serious  about 
achieving  more  equitable  burden-shar- 
ing arrangements.  To  now  repeal  the 
requirement  would  have  the  opposite 
effect,  and  would  tell  our  allies,  all  of 
whom  carefully  scrutinize  Congres- 
sional actions,  that  the  pressure  is  off 
and  they  can  stop  worrying  about  mak- 
ing further  concessions.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  and  we  should  make 
that  abundantly  clear  by  striking  Sec- 
tion 140(b)  of  this  bill. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Senator  Lau- 
TENBERG  for  his  efforts  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  simply  sent  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  so  that  we  can  take  it  up  at  a 
later  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment No.  1320,  the  Senate  proceed 
without  intervening  business  to  vote 
on  the  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  Helms  amendment  No.  1291,  the 
second-degree  amendment  of  Senator 
Mitchell  sent  to  the  table  by  Senator 
Kerry,  and  that  that  vote  would  occur 
and  be  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  would  like  to  join  together  in  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  to  be 
considered  as  offered,  each  amendment 
qualifying  to  be  offered  by  virtue  of 
being  on  the  list  under  the  previous 
order. 

Madam  President,  is  it  necessary  for 
the  Senator  to  name  each  of  the 
amendments  or  should  we  simply  send 
them  to  the  desk? 

We  will  name  the  amendments.  There 
is  an  amendment  from  Senator  Brown 
and  Senator  Simon,  which  is  one  of  the 
relevant  amendments;  a  second  amend- 
ment from  Senator  Brown,  which  is 
relevant;  an  amendment  from  Senator 
Bingaman,  which  is  his  reserved  posi- 
tion on  the  list;  and  that  is  all  the 
amendments  from  this  side  that  are 
being  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  referred  to  the  Brown 
amendments? 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  correct.  I  had 
two  of  the  Brown  amendments.  Those 
obviously  properly  belonged  on  the 
Senators  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  will  be  a  total  of 
three  Brown  amendments,  all  relevant; 
one  Pressler  amendment,  relevant: 
three  Helms  amendments,  relevant; 
Mr.  McConnell  has  one  amendment, 
relevant;  and  Mr.  Dole  has  three 
amendments,  relevant.  I  am  advised 
there  is  another  amendment  of  Senator 


Dole  on  Vietnam,  and  one  relevant 
amendment  by  Mr.  D'Amato. 

I  send  these  amendments  to  the  desk. 

Madam  President,  I  may  say  for  the 
record  that  I  realize  that  we  are  sort  of 
jamming  the  machinery  for  the  gen- 
tleman at  the  desk.  But  they,  in  short 
order,  will  give  us  the  numbers  for  each 
one  of  these  amendments  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  also  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  amendments  are  probably  going 
to  be  acceptable.  We  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  most  of  them.  So  while  there 
are  a  number  coming  to  the  desk  at  the 
last  minute,  it  is  not  assumed  that  we 
are  suddenly  looking  at  a  huge  number 
of  roUcall  votes. 

However,  we  are  looking  at  several 
rollcall  votes  and,  hopefully,  in  the  in- 
tervening time  while  we  are  voting  now 
or  shortly  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
try  to  work  out  a  schedule  with  time 
agreements  and  understand  exactly 
what  we  are  looking  at. 

I  believe  that  we  can  shortly  have  a 
vote  after  the  two  votes  to  come  on  the 
Helms  amendment — on  the  Lott-Helms 
amendments  for  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  Senator  has  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  say  a  few  more  words. 
Senator  Lott  has  indicated  he  would 
like  a  few  more  words  with  respect  to 
that.  The  Dole  peacekeeping  amend- 
ment has  been  worked  out.  So  we  now 
have  a  series  of  amendments  which  will 
be  acceptable.  That  will  not  require,  I 
believe,  a  rollcall  vote. 

So  I  think  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  amendments,  we  are  closing  the 
door  and  coming  down  to  the  final 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  the  amendments 
have  been  received,  qualified,  and  will 
be  numbered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  one  other  amendment  to  the  desk 
under  my  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  will 
be  qualified  and  numbered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  regular  order. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1320 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  a  rollcall  vote  will 
now  occur  with  respect  to  amendment 
1320. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  table  amendment  1320,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
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There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senator  Helms'  amendment 
which  limits  the  number  of  State  De- 
partment Assistant  Secretaries. 

As  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
bill  that  funds  the  State  Department,  I 
have  inspected  many  embassies  over- 
seas and  discussed  management  and 
policy  issues  with  Secretary  Warren 
Christopher  and  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  Dick  Moose. 

Now.  I  think  that  most  Senators 
would  agree  that  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  regarded  as  the  most 
prestigious  Cabinet  position  in  the  U.S. 
Government.  That  is  because  of  the 
diplomatic  responsibilities  that  the  po- 
sition carries  with  it — like  nuclear 
arms  negotiations,  Russian  aid,  and 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment itself.  It  is  no  secret  that  it 
has  been  hard  to  find  Secretaries  of 
State  who  take  time  to  care  about  the 
management  of  the  Department.  To 
worry  about  everyday  'nuts  and  bolts  " 
issues — like  personnel,  real  property 
management,  and  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  chaired  the 
State  Department  appropriations  bill 
since  1977,  and  I  have  met  with  a  lot  of 
Secretaries  of  State — appointed  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  And  I 
can  say  that  this  team  is  the  first  in  a 
long  time  that  has  focused  on  manage- 
ment. Warren  Christopher's  first  act 
was  to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
State  to  reduce  duplication,  make  his 
span  of  control  manageable  by  having 
five  Under  Secretaries,  and  to  reduce 
the  overseas  post  structure  that  the 
budget  can  no  longer  afford  to  finance. 
He  closed  20  overseas  posts — with  little 
help  from  Congress.  He  inherited  105 
deputy  assistant  secretary  positions 
and  has  cut  that  down  to  78  positions. 

And  for  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment he  has  chosen  the  best^Dick 
Moose.  Dick  came  from  the  private  sec- 
tor— from  investment  banking.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  foreign  service 
officer,  and  served  with  President 
Johnson— and  he  was  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  And,  he  also  has  worked  on 
the  policy  side  of  the  House— having 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs.  I  have  traveled  with  him  to 
several  State  Department  posts.  He 
gets  down  in  the  trenches  and  conducts 
in  depth  reviews  of  how  each  embassy 
is  staffed  and  how  they  are  using  their 
resources.  He  takes  time  to  meet  with 
all  embassy  employees — not  only  the 
senior  staff— but  also  the  junior  offi- 
cers and  the  foreign  national  employ- 
ees. 

And  Secretary  Christopher's  team 
has  been  thrown  into  the  "deep  end  of 
the  pool"  with  this  budget— they  have 
been  forced  to  pay  close  attention  to 
the  day-to-day  issues  out  of  necessity. 
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That  is  because  the  "fire  walls"  in  the 
budget  agreement  are  off.  And  the  Clin- 
ton administration  submitted  a  freeze 
budget — no  inflation,  and  no  increases. 
Congress  took  that  budget  and  cut  $89 
million  below  that  level  in  the  appro- 
priations process. 

I  can  say  with  some  pride  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill  we 
have  not  done  any  of  this  "micro-man- 
agement." We  have  not  put  in  limita- 
tions or  earmarks.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage regarding  number  of  secretaries 
or  about  maintaining  offices  that  the 
Secretary  has  proposed  to  close.  We 
have  been  trying  to  let  Secretary 
Christopher  do  his  job.  And  we  ap- 
proved his  reorganization  months  ago 
through  the  reprogramming  process, 
the  very  reorganization  being  debated 
today. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  happy  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  bill  felt 
it  necessary  to  legislate  that  the  Sec- 
retary maintain  in  law  a  number  of  bu- 
reaus and  I  hope  that  the  managers 
will  allow  him  more  flexibility  in  con- 
ference. Furthermore,  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  additional  amendments 
requiring  retention  of  positions  that 
Secretary  Christopher  has  proposed 
consolidating. 

Now  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  proposing  something  more 
drastic.  He  is  accepting  the  mandated 
positions  in  this  bill  and  then  forcing 
the  Secretary  to  operate  with  fewer  as- 
sistant secretaries  than  necessary  to 
implement  his  reorganization. 

Secretary  Christopher  is  trying  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  State  to 
react  and  plan  for  changing  world 
events — to  fight  nuclear  proliferation, 
to  tighten  up  on  immigration,  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  industry.  So  let's  not  tie  the 
Secretary's  hands.  Let's  give  him  some 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  do  his  job. 
Let's  stop  micromanaging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 


Qll 


Akaka 

DeConclnl 

Lauceober? 

Baucos 

Dodd 

Leahy 

BIden 

Exon 

Levin 

Bingaman 

Felnsteln 

Lleberman 

Boren 

Ford 

Mathews 

Boxer 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Graham 

Mlkulskl 

Breaux 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Bryan 

Holltngs 

Moseley-Braun 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Murray 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Nunn 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Pell 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Reld 

Rockefeller 

Simon 

Rtegle 

Sarbanes 

Wellstone 

Robb 

Sasser 
NAYS-49 

Woftord 

Bennett 

Felngold 

McCain 

Bond 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Bums 

Gnusley 

Nlckles 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Packwood 

Coals 

Harkln 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cralg 

Hutchison 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Jeffords 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kaasebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kemplhome 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Kohl 

Wallop 

Dorgan 

Lott 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Falrcloth 

Mack 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1335 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  Amend- 
ment No.  1335.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.] 
IfEAS— 61 


Akaka 

Felnsteln 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Harkln 

Murray 

Boren 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Bradley 

Holltngs 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Reld 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

RIegle 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Robb 

Burns 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Campbell 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Lleberman 

Wofford 

Exon 

Mathews 

Felngold 

Meuenbaum 
NAYS— 39 

Bond 

Falrcloth 

McCain 

Brown 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Chafee 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Coats 

Graisley 

Nlckles 

Cochran 

Gregg 

Packwood 

Cohen 

Henin 

Pressler 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Roth 

Cralg 

Hutchison 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kasaebaom 

Smith 

Danforth 

Kempthome 

Specter 

Dole 

Lott 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Warner 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1335)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  then  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  Helms  amendment 
1291,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  are 
the  yeas  and  nays  reouested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  they 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 

GTCSt  W6  V0tr6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1291),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  if  I 
can  just  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  know 
there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  where  we 
are  going,  whether  or  not  we  can  finish 
and  what  the  schedule  will  be.  Senator 
Helms  and  I  believe  that  we  could  wrap 
this  up  this  evening.  Obviously  we 
would  like  to. 

There  are  only  a  few  amendments 
that  may  require  record  votes.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  at  the 
desk,  a  good  many  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready been  able  to  determine  we  will 
accept.  What  we  are  prepared  to  do — a 
couple  of  Members  have  mentioned 
they  would  yet  like  to  debate  one  or 
two  of  the  amendments  that  were  laid 
down  earlier.  We  are,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  try  to  bundle  up  those  amend- 
ments that  we  could  agree  to  and  do  so 
over  the  course  of  the  next  hour  or  so, 
set  up  for  votes  in  sequence  those 
amendments  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  otherwise,  and  hopefully  be  able  to 
proceed  in  that  fashion  seriatim  in 
votes  in  a  way  that  would  allow  Sen- 
ators to  have  a  gap,  now,  for  I'/i  or  2 
hours,  go  eat,  do  whatever,  and  then 
hopefully  come  back  and  finish  up.  Un- 
less somebody  has  a  belief  that  there  is 
an  amendment  which  would  take 
longer?  But  I  think  we  could  probably 
do  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  concur.  I  think  we 
should  move  along  rapidly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  withhold? 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  to  colleagues  we  have  made 


terrific  progress  in  the  course  of  the 
last  10  minutes.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  are  really  narrowing  down.  We  have 
now  almost  a  finite  list  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  are  able  to  accept.  We 
are  down  to  a  very  few  possibilities  of 
rollcall  votes. 

So  if  colleagues  will  bear  with  us  just 
a  little  bit  longer,  we  will  come  up 
with  the  final  number  of  rollcall  votes, 
and  hopefully  it  will  happen  sooner 
than  lateij  this  evening. 

So  I  think  that  is  encouraging.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Maine  wants  to 
address  one  of  the  amendments  which 
will  be  withdrawn.  He  wants  to  make 
some  comments  prior  to  that. 

Why  do  we  not  proceed  with  that? 
Meanwhile  we  will  proceed  with  our 
process. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1337 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  break  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of  our 
discussions.  I  have  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  that  I  was  prepared  to 
offer;  namely,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  ought  to  maintain 
Malaysia's  benefits  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  unless  it  is 
determined  that  Malaysia  has  devel- 
oped economically  beyond  the  goals  of 
GSP. 

Let  me  just  take  a  few  moments  to 
explain  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

I  have  a  letter  signed  by  41  Members 
of  the  Senate  directed  to  our  Trade 
Representative,  Ambassador  Kantor.  It 
is  bipartisan  in  nature.  We  have  Sen- 
ators NuNN,  ROBB,  Johnston,  Bumpers, 
BOREN.  and  others  who  have  joined  a 
number  of  Republicans  totalling  some 
41  Members  of  the  Senate  to  indicate 
our  concern  regarding  Malaysia's  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  GSP  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  pursuing  this  matter  this 
evening  because  Malaysia,  I  think,  is 
one  of  those  success  stories  that  has 
been  building  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  relationship  that  we 
have  established  with  that  country.  We 
are  enjoying  Malaysia's  rising  standard 
of  living  in  this  country,  as  Malaysia 
engages  in  more  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  is  able  to  purchase  our 
goods  and  services.  It  has  become  quite 
a  remarkable  country. 

Much  of  that  region  has  become  pros- 
perous. From  Taiwan,  Tunisia,  Thai- 
land, China  and  now  even  Vietnam, 
that  entire  region  is  really  booming 
economically. 

In  Malaysia  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  GSP  status  should  be 
withdrawn  because  its  laws  do  not  per- 
mit nationwide  unionization  of  its 
electronics  industry.  However,  Malay- 
sia does  allow  individual  companies  to 
unionize. 

There  has  been  pressure  to  withdraw 
its  status  from  GSP.  I  think  it  would 
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be  a  terrible  mistake.  This  is  a  country 
which  has  developed  tremendously  eco- 
nomically. It  is  providing  better  and 
better  jobs  for  its  citizens.  Its  elec- 
tronics industry  in  particular  pays 
among  the  highest  wages  in  that  na- 
tion. They  are  making  tremendous 
progress  from  any  human  rights  point 
of  view.  Denying  GSP  privileges  would 
significantly  raise  tariffs  on  Malaysian 
products  and  undermine  our  growing 
bilateral  trade  with  Malaysia. 

Withdrawing  GSP  treatment  would 
hurt  the  very  people  that  the  makers 
of  the  petition  are  trying  to  help,  Ma- 
laysian workers.  Denying  GSP  would 
cost  many  Malaysian  workers  their 
jobs.  It  also.  I  think,  would  deal  blows 
to  various  States  that  now  are  enjoy- 
ing a  positive  trade  relationship  with 
Malaysia.  Maine  being  one  of  them.  I 
was  surprised  this  year  to  learn  that 
Malaysia  is  our  largest  overseas  trad- 
ing partner. 

I  have  made  two  trips  to  Malaysia  to 
visit  with  their  Prime  Minister.  Fi- 
nance Minister,  and  Defense  Minister. 
Based  on  those  meetings.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation,  like  the  others 
in  that  region,  want  desperately  to  es- 
tablish a  good,  solid  trade  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  are  making 
progress  in  virtually  every  facet  of 
their  society. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  I  am  told  it  would 
not  at  all  have  interfered  with  the  abil- 
ity of  this  bill  to  move  in  the  House. 
There  was  some  suggestion  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  "blue-slipped"  be- 
cause it  might  have  an  impact  on  the 
revenue.  I  hope  that  does  not  come 
about  if  the  administration  ever  de- 
cides to  withdraw  GSP  from  Malaysia. 
I  have  been  advised  that  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  does  not  amount  to 
jeopardizing  this  particular  bill. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  interest  of  mov- 
ing forward  this  evening,  I  am  prepared 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.  But  let 
me  say  to  those  who  may  be  watching 
down  at  the  White  House  or  the  Trade 
Representative's  office  we  are  coming 
rapidly.  I  think,  to  the  conclusion, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  China, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  any  of 
the  nations  in  that  region,  that  we 
want  to  establish  solid  trading  rela- 
tionships and  not  interfere,  unless 
there  is  great  cause  to  do  so,  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  nation. 

Obviously,  if  there  are  violent  or 
egregious  human  rights  abuses,  we 
must  take  that  into  account.  But  we 
ought  not  to  be  constantly  using  GSP 
as  a  club  to  be  whacking  the  heads  of 
our  trading  partners.  I  think  that  we 
can  establish  our  respective  positions 
relative  to  human  rights,  and  certainly 
we  can  take  note  of  the  development 
taking  place  in  these  countries.  If 
those  who  are  here  in  this  Chamber 
were  to  travel  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  they  would  see  enormous 
progress  in  terms  of  economic  growth 
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and  savings  rates.  In  Malaysia,  the  sav- 
ings rate  is  35  percent.  In  Singapore,  it 
is  40  percent. 

Both  Malaysia  and  Singapore  are 
now  sustaining  growth  rates  of  roughly 
8  percent.  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  Indonesia.  These  countries  are 
starting  to  prosper.  When  they  prosper, 
they  are  going  to  be  positioned  to  start 
buying  our  goods,  as  well. 

Malaysia  recently  decided  to  pur- 
chase some  F-18  aircraft,  as  I  recall. 
They  are  interested  in  purchasing  the 
goods  and  services.  In  fact,  I  will  be 
leading  a  trade  mission  to  Malaysia  in 
late  March.  By  opening  up  the  eyes  of 
the  people  in  my  State  to  the  opportu- 
nities available  in  that  country,  hope- 
fully, we  can  stimulate  the  creation  of 
more  jobs  in  my  own  State  of  Maine. 

There  are  unique  opportunities  for  us 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  we  ought  to 
explore  those  opportunities  without 
trying  to,  once  again,  micromanage  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  If 
we  have  a  legitimate  complaint,  we  can 
voice  it.  We  can  try  to  negotiate  our 
way  through  those  particular  obsta- 
cles. But  to  withdraw  this  preferential 
treatment  from  Malaysia.  I  think 
would  be  really  detrimental  to  our 
emerging  relations  with  that  country. 

We  have  not  always  had  such  a  posi- 
tive relationship  in  recent  years  with 
Malaysia.  That  has  improved  in  large 
part  due  to  the  efforts  of  John  Wolf, 
our  Ambassador  there.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive, aggressive,  and  dynamic.  He  is 
young  and  he  is  promoting  business, 
and  he  is  making  tremendous  inroads 
in  that  society  and  others,  promoting 
U.S.  interests  abroad. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  really  ex- 
pand upon  his  work  and  the  work  of  his 
staff,  and  our  other  ambassadors  in  the 
region,  to  really  tell  these  nations  that 
we  want  to  do  business:  we  want  to 
maintain  our  high  standards  and  our 
concerns  about  human  rights  and 
worker  rights  and,  hopefully,  to  work 
with  those  countries  to  improve  their 
domestic  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Kantor  and 
those  in  the  administration  will  take 
into  account  that  we  have  41  Senators 
now  on  record  supporting  a  continu- 
ation of  GSP  for  Malaysia  until  that 
country  does,  in  fact,  develop  beyond 
the  goals  of  the  GSP. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1337)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  of  our  colleagues  for  their  patience 
here.  It  has  paid  off.  We  have  now  re- 
duced some  24  amendments  to  an  en 
bloc  amendment  which  we  will  accept 
and  to  two  votes,  both  of  which  votes, 
pending  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take,  will  be  able  to  occur  tomorrow 
morning.  One  of  those  votes  will  be  on 
the  Lott  amendment  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  second  vote  will  be  a  final 
passage  vote — again  pending  the  action 
we  are  about  to  take. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1339.  1340.  1341.  1342.  1345.  1346. 
1347.  1348.  1349.  1350.  AND  13.S4 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc:  Amendment  Nos.  1339,  1340. 
1341.  1342.  1345,  1346.  1347.  1348.  1349.  1350. 
and  1354:  that  the  motions  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc: 
and  that  the  consideration  of  these 
amendments  appear  separately  in  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1339 

On  page  47.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1340 

(Purpose:  To  require  reports  every  6  months 
by  the  President  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Partnership  for  Peace) 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 

the  following  new  section— 

SEC.    .  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
PEACE. 

REPORT.— The  President  shall  submit  every 
six  months,  beginning  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  on  the  implementation 
of  the  "Partnership  for  Peace"  initiative,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  progress  made 
by  former  members  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
Organization  in  meeting  the  criteria  for  full 
membership  articulated  in  Article  10  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  wherein  any  other 
European  state  may,  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment, be  invited  to  accede  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  if  it  is  in  a  position  to  further 
the  principles  of  the  treaty  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1341 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  .  In  addition  to  the  other  matters  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  commission  established 
by  this  Act  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
mocracy programs  funded  by  the  United 
States,  the  commission  shall  also  undertake 
a  review  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
mandating  non-U. S.  government  funding,  in- 
cluding matching  funds  and  in-kind  support, 
for  democracy  promotion  programs.  If  the 
commission  determines  that  mandating  such 
non-government  funding  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable It  shall  make  recommendations  re- 
garding goals  and  procedures  for  implemen- 
tation. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1342 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  limitations  on  the 

transfer  of  excess  defense  articles) 
On  page  179,  below  line  6,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  714.  LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORrTY  TO  TRANS- 
FER EXCESS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES. 

(a)  TRANSFERS  TO  COUNTRIES  ON  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN AND  Southeastern  Flank  of  NATO.— 
Section  516(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321j(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph. 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred." 

(b)  Transfers  to  Countries  Participat- 
ing IN  A  Comprehensive  National 
Antinarcotics  Program.— Section  517(f)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2321k(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred.". 

(c)  Transfers  to  Countries  Eligible  To 
Participate  in  a  foreign  Military  Financ- 
ing Prcxiram.— Section  519(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  232Xm(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred.". 

(d)  Sales  from  Stock  Under  arms  export 
Control  Act.— Section  21  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  Before  entering  into  the  sale  under 
this  Act  of  defense  articles  that  are  excess  to 
the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
President  shall  first  consider  the  effects  of 
the  sale  of  the  articles  on  the  national  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  particularly  the 
extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  sale  reduces  the 
opportunities  of  entities  in  the  national 
technology  and  industrial  base  to  sell  new 
equipment  to  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  the  excess  defense  articles  are  sold.". 
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(e)  Leases  under  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.— 

Section  61(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (3): 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  simple 
one.  What  it  says  is  that  the  President 
should  consider  the  effects  of  the  trans- 
fers of  excess  defense  articles  on  our  in- 
dustrial base  before  we  proceed  with 
the  transfers. 

This  amendment  in  a  very  similar 
form  was  adopted  last  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
Authorization  Act  which  was  reported 
to  the  full  Senate.  It  was  adopted  by 
our  committee  in  response  to  testi- 
mony we  received  from  industry  that 
these  transfers  were  in  some  instances 
directly  competing  with  the  undercut- 
ting U.S.  industry  efforts  to  sell  new 
equipment.  I  would  ask  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
report  (Senate  report  103-112)  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  As  follows: 

llmrtation  on  authority  to  transfer 
Excess  Defense  Articles 
The  drawdown  of  U.S.  armed  forces  around 
the  world  has  resulted  In  a  large  amount  of 
excess  military  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  funding  for  security  assistance  is  de- 
clining. These  factors  have  led  to  more 
transfers  of  excess  equipment  on  a  grant  or 
low  cost  basis  to  eligible  countries  under  sec- 
tions 516.  517,  518,  and  519  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  committee  supports  the  transfer  of  ex- 
cess defense  articles  to  U.S.  allies  and 
friends  as  a  cost-effective  means  of  realizing 
security  benefits  from  the  transfer  of  equip- 
ment that  is  no  longer  needed  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces.  In  fact,  in  1986.  the  committee 
initiated  the  so-called  "Southern  Flank" 
amendment  (section  516  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961). 

However,  at  this  time,  the  number  and  size 
of  these  transfers  are  substantial  enough  to 
compete  directly  with  U.S.  industry  efforts 
to  sell  new  equipment.  The  transfer  of  excess 
equipment  can  undercut  new  equipment 
sales  which  strengthen  the  national  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  maintain  jobs, 
and  reduce  the  unit  costs  of  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  Defense  Department.  Both  the 
sale  of  new  equipment  and  the  transfer  of  ex- 
cess equipment  offer  Important  benefits: 
however,  the  U.S.  government  does  not  ap- 
pear to  systematically  consider  the  effect  of 
transferring  excess  defense  articles  to  a 
country  upon  any  U.S.  industry  efforts  that 
might  be  underway  to  sell  new  equipment  to 
the  same  country.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  provision  that  would  require  the 
President  to  consider,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  the  effects  of  a  transfer  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  on  the  national  technology  and 
Industrial  base. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Pell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee, this  provision  was  dropped 
from  the  defense  authorization  bill 
when  the  full  Senate  took  up  the  bill. 
The  chairman  felt  that  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  we  are  now 
debating  was  the  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  this  provision  since  it  amends 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Acts.  The  chairman's  staff 
indicated  that  they  had  no  substantive 
disagreement  with  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  just- 
completed  GAO  report  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Congress- 
man Hamilton,  the  scale  of  these  ex- 
cess defense  article  transfers  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years  as 
we  draw  down  our  forces.  According  to 
GAO,  between  fiscal  years  1990  and  1992, 
DOD  notified  Congress  of  proposed 
transfers  of  excess  defense  articles  with 
an  estimated  current  value  of  nearly  51 
billion  and  an  original  acquisition 
value  of  about  $3.5  billion.  Given  the 
scale  of  these  transfers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  some  instances  these 
transfers  undercut  potential  sales  of 
new  items  which  could  help  sustain  our 
industrial  base.  My  amendment  asks 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  to  try  to  avoid  such  cases, 
but  leaves  the  mechanism  for  obtaining 
industry  input  on  these  transfers  and 
the  ultimate  decision  on  whether  to 
proceed  with  the  transfers  to  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
I  would  hope  that  the  fact  the  United 
States  is  supplying  such  large  amounts 
of  excess  defense  articles  to  some  of 
our  allies  can  have  a  positive  contribu- 
tion on  our  industrial  base  by  influenc- 
ing those  countries  to  buy  American  in 
purchasing  other  military  equipment. 
None  of  our  competitors  in  the  inter- 
national arms  market  has  a  program 
on  anything  like  the  scale  we  have  to 
dispose  of  excess  defense  articles  on 
very  attractive  terms.  It  would  be  dis- 
appointing indeed  to  see  beneficiaries 
of  the  excess  defense  article  transfers 
turn  around  and  not  buy  new  equip- 
ment from  U.S.  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  I  would  urge  its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1345 

On  page  74,  line  5,  strike  "agencies."  and 
insert:  agencies. 

SEC.    leSA.  AMERICAN   PARTICIPATION   IN   MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  Funds  authorized  in  section  102(a)  of 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  assessed 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  that  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  Administration  and  Management  is 
being  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
as  of  October  1,  1994. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  only  upon  a  certification 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that^ 
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(1)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  reason  or 
reasons  it  is  in  our  interest;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  confidence 
the  individual  holding  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Administration  and  Management  is  commit- 
ted to  efficient  management  practices  and 
restrained  budgets  for  the  United  Nations. 

(c)  If  a  waiver  and  certification  is  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  such  certification 
shall  include  a  justification  why  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  does  not  hold  said  posi- 
tion, since  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  United  Nations. 

(d)  Sense-of-the-Concress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  Administration  and  Management 
should  be  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1346 

(Purpose:  To  require  notification  of  Congress 
of  billing  requests  for  United  States  con- 
tributions to  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes) 
On  page  82,  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  170B.  TRANSMITTALS  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
DOCUMENTa 

(a)   TRANSMITTAL   TO   CONGRESS   OF  UNTFED 

Nations  Resolutions  and  Reports.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  Nations  Psu-tlcipation 
Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  72  hours  after  adop- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  action  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  (including  any  ex- 
tension, modification,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  any  previously  authorized  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  or  other  ac- 
tion) which  would  involve  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  expenditure  of 
United  States  funds,  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative shall  transmit  the  text  of  such 
resolution  and  any  supporting  documenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  any  report  prepared 
by  the  United  Nations  distributed  to  the 
members  of  Security  Council  assessments  of 
any  proposed,  ongoing,  or  concluded  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity.". 

(c)  Definitions.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional 
committees'  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities'  means  any  international  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or 
similar  activity  involving  the  use  of  nation- 
als of  member  countries  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  is  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  under  chapter  VI  or  vn  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter.". 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  straightfonvard  amendment.  It 
simply  requires:  notice  to  Congress  and 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping resolutions  and  reports.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  with  recent 
changes  just  completed  there  is  no  op- 
position. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  is  going  on  up  at 
U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York.  We 
have  to  rely  on  the  good  will  of  State 
Department  or  U.N.  bureaucrats  to 
share  what  they  want  and  when  they 
want.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  business 
like  that  any  longer. 

Every  peacekeeping  operation  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  detailed  U.N.  report.  Every 
peacekeeping  operation  is  authorized — 
and  regularly  extended— with  resolu- 
tions in  the  Security  Council.  My 
amendment  simply  makes  sure  Con- 
gress has  access  to  that  information. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  argument 
against  this  amendment — especially 
from  a  Congress  that  has  enacted  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  foreign  pol- 
icy reporting  requirements  on  Repub- 
lican administrations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

amendment  no.  1347 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  controls  on  missile 
technology  exports  to  countries  the  gov- 
ernments of  which  have  repeatedly  pro- 
vide<i  support  for  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism) 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  .  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  EXPORTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE  EASTERN  AND  ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  ESCPORTS  BY  UNFTED  STATES  PERSONS.— 

Section  72  of  the  Arms  Export  Council  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2797a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c>  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  United  States  person  involved  In  the  ex- 
port, transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  item  is  designed  for  use 
in  a  missile  listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  final  des- 
tination of  the  item  is  a  country  the  govern- 
ment of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines, for  purposes  of  6(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  has  repeatedly 
provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism.". 

(b)  Exports  by  Foreign  Persons.— Section 
73  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  be  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(0  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  foreign  person  Involved  In  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  such  item  is  designed  for  use  in  a  mis- 
sile listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  final  destina- 
tion of  the  item  is  a  country  the  government 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines. 


for  purposes  of  6(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  has  repeatedly  pro- 
vided support  for  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism.". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  often  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  find  themselves  in  agree- 
ment. However,  curbing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is 
an  issue  upon  which  I  think  we  can  all 
agree.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, President  Clinton  spoke  of  the 
dangers  of  "rampant  arms  prolifera- 
tion." Several  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  on  the  issue  during  debate  on 
this  bill. 

The  most  horrifying  kind  of  arms 
proliferation  occurring  in  the  world 
today  is  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  greater  part  of 
this  despicable  trade  in  instruments  of 
death  is  carried  out  among  antidemo- 
cratic regimes.  Indeed,  by  regimes 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  are  labeled  as  ter- 
rorist countries.  We  all  know  who 
these  "bad  actors'  are:  Cuba,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Libya,  North  Korea,  Sudan,  and 
Syria. 

Today,  I  offer  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  give  the  administration  new 
authority  to  deal  with  this  serious 
problem.  Specifically,  it  is  enhanced 
authority  to  impose  sanctions  on  coun- 
tries trading  in  the  equipment  and 
technology  necessary  to  make  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  As  a  nation  of 
laws,  we  do  not  impose  sanctions,  even 
on  non-U. S.  citizens,  without  cause. 

The  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  is  largely  an  illicit  trade — 
modern-day  smuggling  with  extremely 
high  stakes.  The  difficulty  is  that  in- 
formation on  the  final  destination  of 
equipment  and  technology  that  can  be 
used  to  produce  long-range  ballistic 
missiles,  even  from  our  excellent  intel- 
ligence services,  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  ballistic 
missile  trade,  our  intelligence  services 
often  learn  that  some  equipment  or 
material  is  going  to  a  missile  program 
in  the  Middle  East.  What  they  are  un- 
able to  determine  is  whether  the  items 
in  question  are  destined  for  a  missile 
program  covered  by  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime  [MTCR]  or  for  a 
different  program.  The  MTCR  covers 
only  large,  long-range  missiles — those 
with  more  than  300  kilometers  in  range 
or  500  kilograms  in  payload.  Typically, 
a  country  starting  a  missile  program 
begins  small.  Only  later  will  it  move  to 
an  MTCR-class  missile  program.  Be- 
cause we  usually  cannot  determine  pre- 
cisely for  which  missile  program  this 
illicit  trade  is  intended,  the  adminis- 
tration is  reluctant  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  the  exporter. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
the  administration  new  authority  by 
creating  a  legal  presumption  that  any- 
thing listed  on  the  MTCR  annexes  and 
destined  for  countries  of  particular 
proliferation  concern — those  countries 


listed  in  section  6(J)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act — is,  in  fact  destined 
for  an  MTCR-class  missile  program  and 
therefore  subject  to  U.S.  sanctions.  Let 
me  repeat  the  countries  we  currently 
are  talking  about:  Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Libya,  North  Korea,  Sudan,  and  Syria. 

The  presumption  is  specifically  re- 
buttable. This  means  the  sanctioned 
firm  or  individual  may  show  that  the 
materials  or  equipment  are  destined 
for  an  innocent  purpose.  If  the  pre- 
sumption is  rebutted,  sanctions  will  be 
lifted  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  the 
most  serious  national  security  issue 
facing  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
All  one  need  do  is  contemplate  a  nu- 
clear weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  terrorist 
country  to  understand  the  grave  impli- 
cations of  allowing  this  trade  to  con- 
tinue. My  amendment  gives  this  coun- 
try an  enhanced  ability  to  deal  with 
proliferation.  It  is  simple  to  under- 
stand. It  will  put  suppliers  on  notice 
that  their  illicit  actions  will  have  con- 
sequences. I  urge  its  adoption. 

amendment  no.  1348 

(Purpose:  To  place  limitations  on  United 
States  funding  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities) 

On  page  82,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  170a  LIMITATIONS  ON  U?«nTED  STATES 
FUNDING  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING  ACnvmES. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  begin- 
ning October  1.  1995.  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (including  funds 
for  "Operation  and  Maintenance")  shall  be 
available  for— 

(1)  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  or 

(2)  the  incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  participation  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized, appropriate  or  otherwise  approved 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  ASSESSED  Contributions  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  AcrivmES.— 

(1)  Reassessment  of  contribution  per- 
centages.—The  Permanent  Representative 
should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  completes  an  overall  review 
and  reassessment  of  each  nation's  assessed 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities.  As  part  of  the  overall  review 
and  assessment,  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive should  make  every  effort  to  advance  the 
concept  that  host  governments  and  other 
governments  in  the  region  where  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  Is  carried  out 
should  bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial 
cost. 

(2)  UNTFED  States  contributions.— (A)  The 
Permanent  Representatives  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  the 
United  Nations  to  a  United  States  assessed 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  that  is  no  greater  a  percentage 
of  such  contributions  by  all  countries  than 
the  United  States  percentage  share  of  as- 
sessed contributions  for  other  United  Na- 
tions activities. 

(B)  The  Congress  declares  that,  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  it  does  not  intend  to 
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make  available  funds  for  payment  of  United 
States  assessed  or  voluntary  contributions 
for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
that  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  of 
all  countries  for  such  activities  unless,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  statute  specifically  authoriz- 
ing- a  greater  percentage  contribution. 

(C)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  United  States  Contributions  to  Unit- 
ed Nations  Peacekeeping  Activities.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'•(b)(1)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 

submission  of  his  annual  budget  request  to 
the  Congress,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  anticipated  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  United  States  participation  in  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (a) 
shall  state— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal 
year,  including  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  may  be  made  available  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  (from 
all  accounts)  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  in- 
kind  contributions  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  make  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  include  in  his 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1996  a  pro- 
jection of  all  United  States  costs  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  and  1998.  including 
costs  of  in-kind  contributions  and  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions.". 

(d)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Amendment.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees'  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act; 

amendment  no.  1349 

(Purpose:  To  withhold  contributions  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  un- 
less certain  budget  and  management  re- 
forms in  the  United  Nations  are  made) 
On  page  82,  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  170B.  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
FORM. 

(A)  Withholding  of  Contributions  for 
United  Nations  Peacekeeping.— (l)  At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1995).  20  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  United  States  as- 
sessed contributions  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  unless  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(b). 


(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995),  the  United  States  may  not  pay 
any  voluntary  contribution  for  international 
peacekeeping  activities  unless  a  certification 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  in- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law.  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations; 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by 
the  United  Nations; 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  activities;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  rel- 
evant officials  of  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing any  official  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat; 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
fully  informed  about  problems,  deficiencies, 
and  the  necessity  for,  and  progress  of.  cor- 
rective action; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to.  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation 
or  Inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  Inspector 
General  recommendations. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  Af>- 
propriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  term  "Permanent  Representative" 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act;  and 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  offered  an  amendment^adopted 
by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  93-6— designed 
to  put  pressure  on  the  United  Nations 
[U.N.]  to  appoint  a  permanent,  inde- 
pendent inspector  general.  Today  I 
seek  to  enhance  our  leverage  with  the 
U.N.  on  this  point. 

As  I  said  last  week,  this  is  an  issue  I 
have  struggled  with  for  years.  It  con- 
cerns the  rampant  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  at  the  U.N.  The  examples  are  in- 
numerable. I  presented  a  litany  during 
consideration  of  my  earlier  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  reiterate  them  all 
here.  However,  let  me  touch  upon  the 
highlights.  The  U.N.  has  no  system  to 
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monitor  its  cash  flow.  No  U.N.  official 
can  tell  us  how  many  people  are  on  the 
U.N.  payroll.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  equipment  that  is  not  needed 
or  does  not  work.  There  is  absolutely 
no  accountability. 

Some  will  say  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
suffers  from  the  same  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. The  difference  is  that  we  have 
independent  inspectors  general  to  in- 
vestigate and  recommend  punishment 
for  those  guilty  of  misconduct.  U.S.  at- 
torneys can  indict  any  one  of  us  here  in 
Congress  for  violating  the  law.  Not  one 
U.N.  official  has  that  kind  of  author- 
ity. The  U.N.  needs  a  permanent,  inde- 
pendent inspector  general. 

My  amendment  which  passed  last 
week  requires  that,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  10  percent  of  our  assessed 
contributions  to  nonpeacekeeping  op- 
erations of  the  U.N.  be  withheld  until 
the  President  certifies  the  U.N.  has  es- 
tablished a  permanent,  independent  in- 
spector general.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  the  President  must  make 
this  certification  or  20  percent  of  our 
assessed  contributions  for  nonpeace- 
keeping operations  will  be  withheld. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would— 
beginning  in  1995— withhold  20  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  U.S.  as- 
sessed contributions  for  peacekeeping 
operations  unless  the  President  makes 
the  certification.  In  other  words,  I  sim- 
ply seek  to  extend— after  this  year— 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  adopted 
by  a  large  margin  last  week  to  peace- 
keeping as  well  as  nonpeacekeeping 
U.N.  activities. 

I  proposed  this  measure  not  because  I 
have  lost  faith  in  the  U.N.  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  because  I  have  lost  faith  in 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  U.N. 
leadership  to  police  its  own  organiza- 
tion. It  is  time  we  take  serious  steps  to 
insist  the  U.N.  police  itself  with  the 
same  vigor  and  commitment  with 
which  it  polices  the  world.  Last  week's 
amendment  was  a  serious  step.  This  is 
another.  It  also  is  the  right  step.  It  is 
designed  to  force  the  U.N.  to  reform  its 
ways.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  ensure 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  that  Congress  refuses 
to  write  a  blank  check  to  an  institu- 
tion which  is  out  of  control. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

amendment  no.  1350 

(Purpose:  To  require  reports  involving  the 
status  of  prisoners  and  human  rights  ob- 
servance dqring  multilateral  peacekeeping 
activities) 

On  page  82.  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  170B.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  INVOLV- 
ING MULTILATERAL  PEACEKEEPING 

AcnvrriEs. 

(a)  United  States  Personnel  Taken  Pris- 
oner While  Serving  in  Multilateral 
Peacekeeping  Forces.— 
(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(A)  until  recent  years  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  rarely  served  as  part  of  multi- 
lateral forces  under  the  United  Nations  or 
regional  international  organizations; 


(B)  despite  infrequent  service  as  part  of 
multilateral  forces.  United  States  personnel, 
such  as  Colonel  William  Higgins  in  Lebanon, 
have  been  captured,  tortured,  and  murdered; 

(C)  in  recent  years,  United  States  military 
personnel  have  served  much  more  frequently 
as  part  of  multilateral  forces; 

(D)  the  capture  and  torture  of  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Michael  Durant  in  Somalia  in 
October  1993  was  a  horrendous  and  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  risk  to  United  States  personnel 
in  multilateral  forces; 

(E)  continued  multilateral  service  in- 
creases the  probability  that  United  States 
military  personnel  will  be  captured,  and  sub- 
ject to  mistreatment; 

(F)  United  States  military  personnel  cap- 
tured while  serving  as  part  of  multilateral 
forces  have  not  been  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and 
other  international  agreements  intended  to 
protect  prisoners  of  war;  and 

(G)  failure  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force 
to  receive  protection  under  international  law 
increases  the  risk  to  personnel  while  serving 
in  multinational  forces. 

(2)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(A)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies,  to  assure  that  any  United 
States  military  personnel  serving  as  part  of 
a  multilateral  force  who  are  captured  are  ac- 
corded the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war;  and 

(B)  the  President  should  also  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  to  justice  all  individ- 
uals responsible  for  any  mistreatment,  tor- 
ture, or  death  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  captured  while  serving  in  a 
multilateral  force. 

(3)  Report.— Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  169  of  this  Act  shall  include  a 
separate  section  setting  forth— 

(A)  the  status  under  international  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sonnel if  captured,  missing,  or  detained. 

(B)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  United  States 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  while 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  in  cases  where  their  captors  fail  to  re- 
spect the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
international  agreements  intended  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war,  and 

(C)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  protect  United  States  military  personnel 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces,  together  (if  necessary)  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  that  objective. 

(b)  HUMAN  Rights  Observance  in  United 
Nations  Peacekeeping  Activities.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 1769  of  the  bill  is  amended  to  include  the 
following  at  the  end: 

"(5)  a  description  of  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  in  coun- 
tries or  territories  where  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  by  UN  Forces,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  United  Nations'  efforts 
to  investigate  and  take  appropriate  action  in 
cases  of  alleged  human  rights  violations.". 

amendment  no.  1354 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  restrict  informa- 
tional, educational,  religious,  or  humani- 
tarian exchanges,  or  exchanges  for  public 
performances  or  exhibitions,  or  travel  for 
any    such    informational,    eucational,''   reli- 


gious, performance,  or  exhibition  exchanges, 
or  travel  for  furtherance  of  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities, between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  country.  " 

amendment  no.  1334.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  numbered  1334. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  1334  be  modi- 
fied with  the  language  that  I  now  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1334).  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  The  international  boundaries  between 
the  independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  are  the  same  as  the  internal  bor- 
ders among  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  as  specified  in  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution  (except  with 
regard  to  the  border  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  all  countries  concerned. 

(B)  The  Government  of  Croatia  is  violating 
the  sovereignty  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  by 
sending  thousands  of  Croatian  troops  to 
Hercegovina.  ostensibly  to  counter  an  offen- 
sive against  ethnic  Croatian  civilians  by 
Bosnian  Government  forces. 

<C)  Croatian  forces  are  interfering  with 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  including  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

SEC.  2.  POUCY  TOWARD  CROATIA. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  consider  taking  the  follow- 
ing actions— 

(A)  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  or  representative  at  all  inter- 
national financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  to  vote  against 
all  loans  except  for  loans  directed  at  pro- 
grams which  serve  basic  human  needs  to  Cro- 
atia; 

(B)  Provide  no  assistance  to  Croatia  (ex- 
cept for  humanitarian  and  refugee  assist- 
ance); 

(C)  Make  no  sales  to  Croatia  of  any  kind  of 
military  equipment; 

(D)  Prohibit  the  licensing  of  commercial 
military  sales  to  Croatia; 

(E)  Provide  no  credits,  and  provide  no 
guarantees  of  any  credits  to  Croatia; 

(F)  Prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  to  Croatia 
of  any  item  subject  to  export  controls  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(G)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  revoke  the  right  of  any  air  carrier  des- 
ignated by  the  Government  of  Croatia  to 
provide  service  to  the  United  States;  and 

(H)  Negotiate  comprehensive  multilateral 
sanctions  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  im- 
pose sanctions  on  Croatia.  The  govern- 
ment of  Croatia  has  sent  several  thou- 
sand troops  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  ostensibly  to  counter  a 
Bosnian  Government  offensive  in 
Herzegovina,  where  there  is  an  over- 
whelming ethnic  Croatian  minority. 
While  Croatia's  short-term  goal  may 
indeed  be  to  protect  the  ethnic  Croats, 


many  believe  that  Croatia's  longer 
term  purpose  is  to  change  borders  by 
force. 

Even  if  Croatia's  goals  are  limited  to 
protecting  ethnic  Croats,  that  is  an  un- 
acceptable excuse  for  unilaterally 
sending  troops  into  Bosnia.  To  let  Cro- 
atia off  the  hook  would  be  a  dangerous 
signal  to  other  governments  through- 
out the  world  who  could  use  protection 
of  ethnic  groups  to  justify  naked  ag- 
gression. The  Iraqis,  for  instance,  could 
invade  Kurdistan  based  on  a  dubious 
Iraqi  claim  to  be  protecting  ethnic 
Arabs  that  inhabit  Kurdistan.  The  Rus- 
sians, too,  could  use  a  similar  claim  to 
keep  their  troops  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries indefinitely. 

For  many  months.  Croatian  forces 
have  been  uncooperative  at  best,  ob- 
structionist at  worst,  in  the  delivery  of 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Bosnia. 
Bosnian  Croat  forces,  with  the  backing 
of  Croatian  Government  forces,  have 
carried  out  vicious  atrocities  in  the 
Bosnian  war.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  Washington  Post  article 
that  chronicles  the  increased  Croatian 
presence  in  Bosnia  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Given  Croatia's  stepped- 
up  involvement  in  the  war,  I  believe 
that  we  have  little  choice  but  to  sanc- 
tion Croatia.  Accordingly.  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  states  that  the 
President  should  begin  imposing  sanc- 
tions on  Croatia.  I  would  add  that  the 
amendment  offers  the  President  broad 
flexibility  in  choosing  which  tools  to 
use  in  responding  to  Croatia's  blatant 
violation  of  international  borders. 

In  May  1992,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  99  to  0,  an  original  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  bill  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  Serbia  because  of  the  aggres- 
sive actions  that  it  has — and  continues 
to  take — in  Bosnia.  Subsequently,  a 
strict  international  sanctions  regime 
has  been  imposed  on  Serbia.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  set  standards  for  imposing 
sanctions  against  the  other  former 
Yugoslav  republics. 

Had  the  Senate  bill  become  law,  Cro- 
atia's current  activities  would  have  re- 
sulted in  sanctions.  That  bill  in- 
structed the  President  to  apply  sanc- 
tions "to  any  other  independent  coun- 
try of  the  Former  Yugoslavia  which  he 
determines  is  engaged,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  military  aggression  against  a 
neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
its  boundaries." 

In  essence,  the  Senate  is  already  on 
record  as  endorsing  some  of  the  sanc- 
tions encompassed  in  my  amendment. 
Indeed,  my  amendment  holds  Croatia 
to  the  same  standards  to  which  we  are 
holding  Serbia.  It  states  that  unless 
the  President  can  certify,  among  other 
things,  that  Croatia  is  not  occupying 
the  territory  of  another  country,  sanc- 
tions should  be  imposed.  Accordingly,  I 
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would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  aumendment. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  although 
this  amendment  addresses  Croatia,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  actions  of  Bosnian 
Government  forces  which  ostensibly 
precipitated  the  Croatian  Government 
decision  to  send  troops  into 
Herzegovina.  As  I  mentioned,  ethnic 
Croats  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  in  the  Herzegovina  area, 
which  until  now,  has  been  relatively 
untouched  by  the  vicious  fighting  that 
Is  gripping  Bosnia.  The  Bosnian  Gov- 
ernment should  be  told  unequivocally 
that  offensive  actions  in  Herzegovina — 
particularly  against  innocent  civil- 
ians—are unacceptable.  The  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  sending 
this  message  to  Bosnia. 
Exhibit  1 
Croatia  Sends  Its  Troops  Into  Bosnia 
(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

PosusjE,  Bosnia.— Croatian  President 
Franjo  Tudjman  has  sent  several  thousand 
Croatian  army  regulars  into  Bosnia  to  help 
Bosnian  Croat  forces  counter  an  expected  of- 
fensive by  the  Muslim-led  Bosnian  army,  ac- 
cording to  Croatian,  U.N.  and  diplomatic 
sources. 

A  senior  officer  of  the  U.N.  Protection 
Force  In  Zagreb,  the  Croatian  capital,  said 
Croatia  is  now  far  more  openly  involved  in 
the  three-sided  Bosnian  war  than  neighbor- 
ing Serbia,  which  from  the  other  side  of 
Bosnia  has  backed  the  Bosnian  Serbs  as  they 
captured  70  percent  of  Bosnia  over  the  last  21 
months  from  the  Muslim-dominated  govern- 
ment in  Sarajevo. 

Although  there  have  been  previous  reports 
of  Croatian  army  regulars  fighting  In  Bosnia. 
U.N.  confirmation  of  the  army's  direct  in- 
volvement raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  will  now  Impose  sanc- 
tions on  Croatia. 

The  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Madeleine  K.  Albright,  warned  Jan.  5 
during  a  visit  to  Zagreb  that  Tudjman's  gov- 
ernment risked  such  sanctions  if  it  stepped 
up  involvement  in  the  Bosnian  war. 

The  council  decreed  a  series  of  devastating 
economic  and  financial  sanctions  against 
Serbian-dominated  Yugoslavia  In  1992-93  be- 
cause of  the  Serb-run  regular  Yugoslav 
army's  support  for  Bosnian  Serb  forces. 

The  U.N.  officer  said,  however,  that  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  has  no  evidence  so 
for  to  confirm  reports  this  week  from  Bel- 
grade that  regular  Yugoslav  army  units,  plus 
hundreds  of  Serbian  "volunteers,"  have  re- 
cently gone  again  into  Bosnia  to  help 
Bosnian  Serb  forces. 

Bosnian  Prime  Minister  Harls  Silajdzic 
called  yesterday  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  Security  Council  "to  condemn  this  *  *  * 
open  military  intervention  by  the  republic  of 
Croatia"  and  take  measures  to  stop  it,  the 
Reuter  news  agency  reported  from  Sarajevo. 

Silajdzic  put  the  number  of  Croatian  army 
regulars  at  12,000  and  said  they  were  fighting 
alongside  the  Bosnian  Croat  militia  near  the 
central  Bosnian  towns  of  Prozor,  Gorni 
Vakuf  and  Jablanica. 

The  reason  for  the  direct  engagement  of 
the  Croatian  army  in  the  Bosnian  conflict, 
according  to  U.N.  and  other  sources.  Is 
Tudjman's  mounting  fear  that  the  Bosnian 
army  will  seek  to  push  the  remaining  Croat 
population  out  of  central  Bosnia  and  then 
move  to  establish  a  corridor  through  Croat- 
held  territory  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 


But  the  Croatian  army's  involvement 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  larger  process  in  which 
Tudjman  is  accelerating  the  incorporation  of 
Herzegovina,  the  Croat-populated  lands  of 
southwestern  Bosnia,  into  Croatia.  Tudjman 
has  long  dreamed  of  creating  a  "Greater  Cro- 
atia," just  as  the  Serbian  leader.  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  has  sought  a  "Greater  Serbia"  to 
be  formed  by  eventually  annexing  Serb-held 
lands  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

Another  sign  of  Croatia's  progressive  take- 
over of  Herzegovina,  according  to  various 
sources  is  Tudjman's  decision  to  oust  from 
power  Mate  Boban.  the  controversial 
Bosnian  Croat  leader  whom  he  personally  in- 
stalled in  1992.  Tudjman  now  sees  Boban  as  a 
huge  liability,  because  his  ruthless  policies 
against  Bosnian  Muslims  may  lead  to  his  in- 
dictment and  prosecution  as  a  war  criminal, 
according  to  Croatian  and  diplomatic 
sources. 

The  efforts  of  U.N.  and  European  Union 
mediators  to  end  the  war.  the  bloodiest  in 
Europe  since  World  War  II,  by  partitioning 
Bosnia  into  separate  Serb.  Croat  and  Muslim 
republics  have  reached  an  impasse,  with  the 
government  in  Sarajevo  demanding  more 
territory  for  a  Muslim-majority  republic  in 
central  Bosnia. 

Croatia,  one  of  the  six  republics  of  the  pre- 
war Yugoslav  federation,  broke  away  to  be- 
come independent  in  1991  and  fought  a  six- 
month  war  against  Croatian  Serb  militias 
backed  by  the  Serb-led  Yugoslav  national 
army.  More  than  one-fourth  of  Croatia  is 
still  occupied  by  a  self-proclaimed  Serb 
state. 

Tudjman  faces  the  prospect  of  seeing  fel- 
low Croats  lose  part  of  Herzegovina,  the  stra- 
tegic area  behind  Croatia's  narrow  Dalma- 
tian coast,  to  the  Bosnian  Muslim  army, 
which  has  already  pushed  Bosnian  Croat 
forces  out  of  large  parts  of  central  Bosnia. 

Tudjman  is  under  considerable  pressure 
from  the  "Herzegovina  lobby,"  as  members 
of  his  government  born  there  are  called,  to 
make  sure  the  region  is  held,  no  matter  the 
political  cost  or  the  risk  of  U.N.  sanctions 
being  imposed  on  Croatia. 

In  December,  Tudjman  named  the  head  of 
the  Croatian  army's  special  forces,  French 
Foreign  Legion  veterans  Ante  Roso,  to  take 
over  the  Bosnian  Croat  militia. 

In  addition,  Croatia  has  sent  into  Bosnia 
between  3,000  and  5,000  regular  troops  from 
six  army  brigades,  including  the  n2th,  113th 
and  116th  according  to  U.N.  military  and 
other  sources.  The  army  is  also  rounding  up 
and  sending  thousands  of  Bosnian-born  Cro- 
atians  to  fight  as  "volunteers"  for  the 
Bosnian  Croats. 

The  Croatian  army's  growing  involvement 
was  underlined  here  in  Posusje  on  Tuesday 
when  Croatian  Defense  Minister  Gojko 
Susak  came  to  this  small  Bosnian  Croat 
town,  70  miles  east  of  the  Croatian  Adriatic 
port  of  Split,  to  review  the  military  situa- 
tion with  Roso.  Apparently,  anxious  to  avoid 
answering  questions,  Susak  ran  past  waiting 
reporters  outside  Roso's  headquarters  here 
after  their  two-hour  meeting. 

In  addition  to  asserting  more  direct  con- 
trol over  the  Bosnian  Croat  militia.  Tudjman 
has  virtually  taken  over  negotiating  the 
terms  of  a  peace  settlement  with  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  Sarajevo  government. 

Boban  was  absent  from  both  the  latest 
round  of  peace  talks  in  Geneva  and  from  a 
meeting  in  Bona  on  Jan.  10  where  Tudjman 
and  Bosnian  President  Allja  Izetbegovic 
tried  to  end  the  fighting  between  Bosnian 
Muslims  and  Croats. 

A  Boban  aide  said  he  was  no  longer  partici- 
pating in  the  peace  talks  because  "the  Mus- 


they  can't  reach  an  agreement  if 
present,  that  he's  an  obstacle  to 


lims  said 
Boban  is 
one." 

The  aide  insisted  Boban  is  still  president  of 
the  self-proclaimed  Bosnian  Croat  state  In 
Herzegovina.  But  diplomatic  sources  said  he 
is  awaiting  a  visa  to  go  into  exile  abroad.  He 
reportedly  has  run  into  difficulties  finding  a 
country  willing  to  accept  him,  because  he 
could  be  indicted  and  called  before  the  U.N. 
war  crimes  tribunal  being  set  up  in  The 
Hague,  according  to  these  sources. 

Boban,  53,  owed  his  entire  political  career 
to  Tudjman.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Croatian 
president  to  take  over  in  February  1992  from 
Stjepan  Kljulc  as  head  of  the  Bosnian  branch 
of  the  Croatian  Democratic  Union, 
Tudjman's  ruling  party.  Kljulc,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bosnian  government's  presidency, 
supported  a  united  Bosnia,  while  Tudjman 
and  Boban  sought  its  partition. 

Boban,  who  was  convicted  by  a  Yugoslav 
court  of  economic  crimes  and  served  more 
than  two  years  in  jail  in  the  early  1980s,  is 
blamed  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Zagreb— and 
now  the  Croatian  government  as  well— for 
some  of  the  worst  excesses  perpetrated  by 
Bosnian  Croat  forces  against  the  Bosnian 
Muslims. 

These  Included  a  massacre  of  civilians  and 
razing  of  the  village  of  Stupni  Do  in  central 
Bosnia  last  October,  the  detention  of  thou- 
sands of  Muslim  prisoners  in  concentration 
camp-like  conditions  and  the  destruction  in 
mid-November  of  the  16th-century  stone 
bridge  in  Mostar,  a  jewel  of  Bosnian  Muslim 
civilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1334),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1296,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
numbered  1296,  adopted  earlier,  be 
modified  with  the  language  that  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1296),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 
IRAN-IRAQ  ARMS  NON-PROLIFERATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 
SEC,    01.  SHORT  TTTLE  REFERENCES  IN  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-fYoliferation 
Amendments  of  1994." 

(b)  Reference  in  Title.— Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  the  title,  whenever  in  this 
title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as 
an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

SEC.    02.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons  within  Iran  and  Iraq. 
SEC.    03.  statement  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  impose  ad- 
ditional   sanctions    against    those    foreign 


countries  and  persons  that  transfer  desta- 
bilizing numbers  and  types  of  advanced  con- 
ventional weapons,  or  goods  and  technology 
that  assist  in  enhancing  the  capabilities  of 
Iran  and  Iraq  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
such  weapons. 

SEC.    04.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

Section  1604  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  PROHiBmoN.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  person  has  transferred  or  re- 
transferred  goods  or  technology  so  as  to  con- 
tribute knowingly  and  materially  to  the  ef- 
forts by  Iran  or  Iraq  (or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  either  such  country)  to  ac- 
quire establishing  numbers  and  types  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons,  then— 

"(1)  the  sanctions  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  Imposed:  and 

"(2)  the  President  may  apply.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  the  sanctions  described 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions to  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Procurement  sanction.— Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (d),  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  procure  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of,  any  goods  or  services  from 
the  sanctioned  person. 

"(3)  Export  sanction.— The  United  States 
Government  shall  not  issue  any  license  for 
any  export  by  or  to  the  sanctioned  person. 

"(c)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  TRANsrriNO  UNrrED  states  terri- 
tory.— 

"(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  (other  than  a  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement),  no  employee  or  official 
of  a  sanctioned  person  and  no  good  or  tech- 
nology that  Is  manufactured,  produced,  sold, 
or  shipped  by  the  sanctioned  person  may 
transit  by  vessel  or  aircraft  any  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
promulgate  regulations,  as  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Implementation  of  this  sanction 
In  the  most  effective  manner. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  this  para- 
graph as  the  Secretary  considers  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Financial  iNSTrrimoNS.— <A1  The 
President  may  by  order  prohibit  any  deposi- 
tary institution  that  is  chartered  by,  or  that 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  within,  a 
State  or  the  United  States  from  making  any 
loan  or  providing  any  credit  to  the  sanction 
person,  except  for  loans  or  credits  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  food  or  other  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'depository  institution'  means  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Use  of  authortties  of  the  inter- 
national emergency  economic  powers 
act.— The  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thorities of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  to  prohibit  any  trans- 
action Involving  any  property  in  which  the 
sanctioned  person  has  any  interest  whatso- 
ever except  for  transactions  involving  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

"(4)  PROHiBrriON  on  vessels  that  enter 
ports  of  sanctioned  countries  to  engage  in 

TRADE.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- Beginning  on  the  10th 
day  after  a  sanction  is  imposed  under  this 
Act  against  a  country,  a  vessel  which  enters 
a  port  or  place  in  the  sanctioned  country  to 
engage  in  the  trade  of  goods  or  services  may 


not  if  the  President  so  requires  within  180 
days  after  departure  from  such  port  or  place 
in  the  sanctioned  country,  load  or  unload 
any  freight  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'vessel'  Includes  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  in  water,  but  does  not  include 
aircraft. 

"(d)  Exceptions.— The  sanction  described 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  oper- 
ational military  requirements  essential  to 
the  national  security  for  the  United  States; 

"(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions 
would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source 
supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or  services, 
that  the  defense  articles  or  services  are  es- 
sential, and  that  alternative  sources  are  not 
readily  or  reasonably  available;  or 

"(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements; 

"(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  makes  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a), 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  date  on  which  the  resident  makes 
a  determination  under  subsection  (a),  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to 
United  States  products  or  production;  or 

"(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production;  or 

"(C)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternatives 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

"(4)  to  information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  production; 
or 

"(5)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

"(e)  Consultation  With  and  actions  by 
Foreign  (Government  of  Jurisdiction.— 

"(1)  Consultations.— Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  person, 
the  Congress  urges  the  Presidenv- 

"(A)  to  initiate  consultations  inrmiediately 
with  the  government  with  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  foreign  person  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and,  as  appropriate, 

"(B)  to  take  steps  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  multilateral  groups  to  negotiate 
comprehensive  multilateral  sanctions  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  including  a  partial 
or  complete  embargo,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foreign  country  of  primary  juris- 
diction over  that  sanctioned  person,  as  long 
as  that  government  has  not  taken  specific 
and  effective  actions,  including  appropriate 
penalties,  to  terminate  the  involvement  of 
the  sanctioned  person  or  firm  in  the  activi- 
ties described  in  section  1604(a). 

"(2)  Actions  by  government  of  jurisdic- 
tion.—In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  the  government,  the  President  may 
delay  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  for  up  to  90  days.  Fol- 
lowing these  consultations,  the  President 
shall  impose  sanctions  immediately  unless 


the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  has  taken 
specific  and  effective  actions,  including  ap- 
propriate penalties,  to  terminate  the  In- 
volvement of  the  foreign  person  in  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (a).  The 
President  may  delay  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  Is  In  the 
process  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  application  of  sanctions 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreigm 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  consultations  with  the 
appropriate  government  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  basis  for  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that 
such  government  has  taken  specific  correc- 
tive action." 

SEC.    05.    SANCTIONS    AGAINST   CERTAIN    FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section  1605  is  amended— 
<1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "sanc- 
tion" and  inserting  "sanctions"; 
(2)  in  subsection  <c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "SANCTION.— The  sanction 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  is"  and  insert- 
ing "SANCTIONS. — The  sanctions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  are";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  Diplomatic  relations.— The  President 
is  urged  to  downgrade  or  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(4)  Suspension  of  trade  agreements.— 
The  President  may  exercise  the  authorities- 
of  the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  to  suspend  any  trade  agreement 
with  the  sanctioned  country,  except  those  af- 
fecting imports  into  the  United  States  from 
the  sanctioned  country. 

"(7)  Revocations  of  licenses  for  export 
of  nuclear  material.— The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  is  authorized  to  revoke 
any  license  for  the  export  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial pursuant  to  a  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(8)  Presidential  action  regarding  avia- 
tion.— 

(A)(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  notify 
the  government  of  a  sanctioned  country  of 
his  Intention  to  suspend  the  authority  of  for- 
eign air  carriers  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
government  of  that  country  to  engage  In  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  or  from  the  United 
States. 

"(11)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  suspend 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  air  carrier  owned  or  controlled, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  that  government  to 
engage  In  foreign  air  transportation  to  or 
from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any 
agreement  relating  to  air  services. 

"(B)(1)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  terminate  any  air  service 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  a 
sanctioned  country  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement. 

"(ID  Upon  termination  of  an  agreement 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  revoke  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  right  of  any  foreign 
air  carrier  owned,  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  government  of  that  coun- 
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try  to  engrage  in  foreig-n  air  transportation  to 
or  from  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  President  may  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  provide  for  such 
exceptions  from  this  subsection  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  necessary  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies in  which  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or 
its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  'aircraft',  'air  carrier",  'air  transpor- 
tation', and  'foreign  air  carrier'  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  In  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C. 
1301). 

"(9)  Other  SANcmoNS.— The  President  may 
apply  the  sanctions  described  in  section 
1606(c)  with  respect  to  actions  of  a  foreign 
government." 

SEC.    06.  WAIVER 

Section  1606  is  amended— 

(1)  "by  strilfing  "waiver  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modification,  and  waiv- 
er": and 

(2)  by  striking  "waive"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "modify  or  waive". 

SEC.    07.  TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1606  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  lOOSA  TERMINA-nON  OF  SANCTIONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 
the  sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  24  months 
following  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that— 

"(1)  reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
government  of  Jurisdiction  has  ta.ken  spe- 
cific and  effective  actions,  including  appro- 
priate penalties,  to  terminate  the  involve- 
ment of  the  sanctioned  person  in  the 
sanctionable  activity. 

"(2)  The  President  has  received  reliable  as- 
surances from  the  sanctioned  government 
that  such  government  will  not.  in  the  future, 
violate  this  Act." 

SEC.    08.  STAY  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 

(a)  Criterion  for  Stay.— The  President 
may  stay  the  imposition  of  any  sanction  on 
any  entity  in  order  to  protect^- 

(1)  ongoing  criminal  investigations,  or 

(2)  sensitive  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods which  are  being  used  to  acquire  further 
information  on  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, or  missiles  that  would  be  com- 
prised by  the  publication  of  the  sanctioned 
entity's  name. 

(b)  Determination.— The  President  shall 
exercise  the  authority  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  only  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  non-proliferation  goals  of  the 
Act  are  better  served  by  delaying  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  rather  than  by  compromis- 
ing the  criminal  investigation  or  intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods  at  issue. 

(c)  Lifting  of  Stay.— The  President  shall 
lift  any  stay  imposed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  soon  as  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  no 
longer  exists. 

(d)  No-nFiCATiON  AND  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever  the  duration  of  any  stay 
imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  exceeds 
120  days,  the  President  shall  promptly  report 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  rationale  and  circumstances 
that  led  the  President  to  exercise  the  stay 
authority. 


SEC.    09.  RULES  AND  REGULA'nONS. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 1607  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  1«>7A  RULES  AND  REGULA'nONS. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  require  to  carry  out  this  Act." 
SEC.  10.  DEnNmoNa 

Section  1608  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  terms  'goods  and  technology'  in- 
cludes any  item  of  the  type  that  is  listed  on 
the  Nuclear  Referral  List  under  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  the  United  States  Munitions  List  (es- 
tablished in  section  36  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act),  or  the  MTCR  Annex  (as  defined 
in  section  74(4)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act)  or  any  item  that  is  subject  to  licensing 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(9)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  customs  waters  of  the  United  States, 
as  defined  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1401). 
SEC.    01 1.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Whereas  both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  re- 
emerged  as  continuing  threats  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Middle  East  and  thus 
pose  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  world,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  conference  agreement  on  S.  1281 
should  include  as  additional  discretionary 
sanctions  under  Section  05  of  this  Title  de- 
nial of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  to  a 
sanctioned  country  and  suspension  of  special 
trade  privileges  for  a  sanctioned  country 
which  were  extended  pursuant  to  the  Gener- 
alized System  of  Preferences  or  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, January  28,  1994.  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment 
which  gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  impose  additional  sanctions  on  per- 
sons or  countries  that  assisted  Iran  or 
Iraq  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  desta- 
bilizing numbers  and  types  of  advanced 
conventional  weapons.  This  amend- 
ment recognized  the  reemergent  threat 
posed  by  these  two  nations  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
thus  the  future  stability  of  the  post- 
cold-war  world. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  certain  ar- 
cane jurisdictional  restrictions  con- 
cerning import  sanctions,  I  am  advised 
that  certain  of  the  provisions  of  that 
amendment  would  cause  the  entire 
State  Department  authorization  bill  to 
be  "blue-slipped"  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative. The  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  includes  a  number 
of  very  important  foreign  policy  provi- 
sions. Therefore,  I  have  agreed  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  as  follows: 

Remove  the  provision  which  would 
allow  the  President  to  suspend  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  a  sanctioned 
country. 

Delete  the  provision  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  suspend  special 
trade  privileges  for  a  sanctioned  coun- 
try which  were  extended  pursuant  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  or  the 
General  System  or  Preferences. 

Modify  the  provision  giving  the 
President  broad  authority  to  suspend 


any  trade  agreements  with  a  sanc- 
tioned country,  by  restricting  that  au- 
thority only  to  agreements  which  do 
not  affect  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  that  country. 

Add  a  section  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  sanctions  stricken 
from  the  original  amendment  be  re- 
stored in  conference  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  but  for  the  anticipated 
objections  from  the  House  Ways  and 
means  Committee  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  these  import  sanctions.  I  would 
insist  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  impose  these  sanctions  in  order  to 
deter  any  foreign  country  from  assist- 
ing Iran  or  Iraq  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire destabilizing  advanced  conven- 
tional weapons. 

The  danger  of  proliferation  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons,  as  well 
as  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  to 
countries  such  as  Iran  and  Iraq  is  so 
great  that  we  must  bring  to  bear  all 
available  pressure  on  persons  or  coun- 
tries who  assist  these  nations.  Import 
sanctions  are  a  very  effective  means  of 
demonstrating  to  a  potential  prolif- 
erator  the  disincentives  which  accom- 
pany such  dangerous  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  in  adopting  the  full  text  of 
this  amendment  last  Friday  will  pre- 
vail in  conference  with  the  House.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  to  insist  on  the 
reinstatement  of  these  provisions. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1324,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1324,  the  Kerry-Mitch- 
ell amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  send  a  modifica- 
tion of  amendment  No.  1324  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1324),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4.  strike 
all  after  'TITLE'  and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  167.  COST  ASSESSMENT  REPORT  REGARD- 
ING ANY  UNITED  STATES  PARTICI- 
PA'nON  IN  ACTION  UNDER  AR-HCLE 
42  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHAR- 
TER 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  at  least  15  days  before— 

(1)  any  obligation  of  funds  for  United 
States  participation  in  international  peace 
operations,  or 

(2)  any  vote  by  the  Security  Council  to 
take  action  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  which  would  involve  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  a  cost  as- 
sessment of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  those  operations. 

(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  submission 
of  the  report  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  if  the  President  determines  that 


an  emergency  exists  which  prevents  submis- 
sion of  the  report  In  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  DEFiNmON.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  participation 
in  international  peace  operations"  means 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces- 

(1)  pursuant  to,  or  consistent  with,  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  under  Article 
42  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  or 

(2)  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  168.  CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  RE- 
GARDING ANY  UNITED  STATES  IM- 
PLEMENTA'nON  OF  ARTICLE  43  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  at  least  15  days  before  any 
agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance, or  facilities  to  the  United  Nations 
under  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  notifying 
Congress  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  prevents  making  a  notification 
in  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  DEFiNrnoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "assistance"  means  assistance 
of  any  kind,  including  the  provision  of 
logistical  support  and  the  grant  of  rights  of 
passage. 

SEC.  168.  REPORT  ON  UTflTED  NA'HONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING AcmrnES. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  each  year  there- 
after at  the  time  of  the  President's  budget 
submission  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies  (including 
the  Department  of  Defense),  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
on  United  States  contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  the  overall  cost  of  all  peacekeeping  op- 
erations as  of  the  date  of  the  report: 

(2)  the  costs  of  each  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation: 

(3)  the  amount  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions (assessed  and  voluntary)  on  an  oper- 
ation-by-operation basis:  and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  on- 
going peacekeeping  operations,  their  rel- 
evance to  United  States  national  interests, 
the  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  resolve 
the  relevant  armed  conflicts,  and  the  pro- 
jected termination  dates  for  such  operations. 

SEC.  .  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPA'nON  IN  UNIT- 
ED NA'nONS  PEACEKEEPING  OPER- 
ATION& 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asserted  that  reform  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  is  to  be  of  the  high- 
est national  priority  in  furtherance  of  Unit- 
ed States  national  security  objectives: 

(2)  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  National  Security  Council 
Is  coordinating  a  comprehensive  review  of 
United  States  policy  towards  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  on  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  to  be  consulted: 

(3)  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Security  Council  review  is  to  reform  policies 
and  programs  governing  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  United  Nations  operations: 


(4)  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  re- 
view, the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  requested  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  proper  role  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world  and  the  implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  the  intent  of  enact- 
ing legislation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward  post- 
Cold  War  conflicts.  United  States  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping  operations,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  process  to  ensure  proper  accom- 
modations of  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branch  prerogatives  in  addressing  such  is- 
sues: 

(5)  such  a  process  will  embody  sound  con- 
stitutional principles  and  reflect  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  both  in  unilateral  and  multi- 
lateral operations  in  order  for  such  oper- 
ations to  enjoy  the  support  of  both  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  and  the 
American  people:  and 

(6)  the  concerned  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion have  initiated  a  process  of  examination 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  United  States 
Forces. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— Therefore,  it  is 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  primacy  of  United  States  national 
security  interests  with  respect  to  United 
States  participation  in  and  support  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be 
maintained: 

(2)  congressional  oversight  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  and  other  Unit- 
ed Nations  activities  must  be  strengthened: 

(3)  coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  regard- 
ing United  States  participation  in  and  sup- 
port for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations must  be  improved  and  communication 
between  the  two  branches  prompt: 

(4)  the  Congress  should  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intent  to  approve  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations: 

(5)  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations that  would  involve  the  participation 
of  United  States  combat  forces,  such  notifi- 
cation should  include  detailed  information 
concerning  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  such  forces,  their  military  mission 
and  objectives,  and  their  rules  of  engage- 
ment, and 

(6)  United  States  contributions  to  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  must  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
approval  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1324).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1323)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Eigreed  to. 

A.MENDMENT  no.  1351,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1351. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
approved  as  modified,  and  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1351),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.    .  REPORT  ON  SANCTIONS  ON  VIETNAM. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  any  action  to 
modify  or  terminate  any  prohibition,  restric- 
tion, condition  or  limitation  on  transaction 
involving  commercial  sale  of  any  good  or 
technology  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, or  involving  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  or  services  of  Viet- 
namese origin,  in  effect  as  of  January  27.  1994 
under  the  Act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  SUt.  411 
et  seq.)  as  amended,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  report,  taking  into  account  informa- 
tion available  to  the  U.S.  government,  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
U.S.  personnel  unaccounted  for  from  the 
Vietnam  War,  including: 

(1)  Progress  on  recovering  and  repatriating 
American  remains  from  Vietnam: 

(2)  progress  on  resolution  of  discrepancy 
cases: 

(3)  the  status  of  Vietnamese  cooperation  in 
implementing  trilateral  Investigations  with 
Laos:  and 

(4 )  progress  on  accelerated  efforts  to  obtain 
all  POW  MIA  related  documents  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  amendment  (No.  1351),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1344  AND  1316  WrTHDRAWN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
Helms  amendment  No.  1344,  and 
amendment  No.  1316.  currently  pend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendments  (No.  1344)  and  (No. 
1316)  were  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13S2,  AS  .MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  1352  be  modified  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing language,  that  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1352).  as  modi- 
fled,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .   COORDINATOR   FOR   COUNTER-TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  Coordinator  for 
Counter-Terrorism  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Coordinator")  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(b)  RESPONSiBiLmES.— (1)  The  Coordinator 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
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I)ower  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(2)  The  Coordinator  shall  have  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  the  overall  supervision  (including 
oversight  of  policy  and  resources)  of  counter- 
terrorism  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Coordinator  shall  be  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  counter- 
terrorism  matters  and  (after  the  Secretary, 
Deputy  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  Under 
Secretary)  shall  be  the  principal  counter-ter- 
rorism official  within  the  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State. 

(c)  Rank  and  Status.— The  Coordinator 
shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  Coordinator  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  a  position  at  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  there  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  the  rank  of  ambassador 
whose  sole  responsibility  shall  be  the  day-to- 
day management  of  counter-terrorism  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  Senate  passage  of 
my  amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  H.R.  2333. 

The  amendment  I  attached  to  the 
bill,  reestablishing  the  Office  of 
Counterterrorism,  is  a  necessary  step 
in  light  of  the  continuing  threat  that 
America  faces  from  the  scourge  of 
international  terrorism. 

While,  I  had  hoped  to  maintain  the 
Office's  previous  status  as  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am 
nevertheless  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
administration  to  preserve  this  impor- 
tant office  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posed State  Department  reorganiza- 
tion. I  was  very  concerned  that  the 
Counterterrorism  Office  would  be  left 
out  of  the  picture.  If  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, we  would  send  the  message  that 
the  fight  against  terrorism  is  no  longer 
a  priority.  Fortunately,  this  will  not 
happen. 

The  essei.ce  of  my  amendment  is  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Counternarcotics,  International  Crime, 
and  Counterterrorism,  will  also  be  the 
State  Department's  Coordinator  for 
Counterterrorism.  Under  him  will  serve 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
who  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  This  DAS/Am- 
bassador  will,  as  his  sole  responsibility, 
handle  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Office.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  committed — and  will  do  so  in 
writing — to  making  an  appointment  to 
this  position  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  language  of  my 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  DAS/Am- 
bassador  position. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  commit- 
ment to  making  this  appointment  at 
this  level,  will  ensure  the  proper  rank 
and  status  for  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  and  provide  the  Of- 
fice with  stature  enabling  it  to  operate 


effectively  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government  that  participate  in  the 
counterterrorism  fight. 

I  am  glad  that  we  could  come  to 
agreement  with  the  administration  on 
this  issue.  I  would  not  have  wanted  to 
see  this  Office  simply  disappear.  Now, 
what  is  important  is  that  we  press  on 
with  the  fight  against  terrorism,  and 
work  to  eliminate  this  scourge  once 
and  for  all. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  -1352),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

YEAS  AND  NAYS  VmATED— AMENDMENT  NO.  1329 
AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  Amendments  No.  1329 
and  No.  1330. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1330,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk  to  Amend- 
ment No,  1330. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified. 

The  Amendment  (No.  1330),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

The  pending  amendment  is  modified  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(F)  Waiver.— The  president  may  waive 
the  prohibition  in  section  (a)  if  he  deter- 
mined and  so  notifies  Congress  that — 

(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so 
and  such  determination  must  be  made  on  a 
country  by  country  basis  every  180  days;  or 

(2)  the  parties  have  submitted  the  dispute 
to  arbitration  under  rules  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1330),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1329,  AS  AMENDED 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1329),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1290 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  modify  amendment  1290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  a  modification  to 
frVip  dGsk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HELM3]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1290,  modified  as  follows. 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 


amendment  as  modified  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC,    ,     CraNESE     FLEEING     COERCIVE     POPU- 
LATION CONTROL  POLICIES. 

(1)  In  numbers  not  to  exceed  those  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (5).  the  Attorney  General 
shall  protect  from  deportation  or  exclusion 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  nationals 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  who  dem- 
onstrate a  reasonable  likelihood  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  abort  a  pregnancy  or  will  be 
subjected  to  forced  sterilization  under  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  directives  and  or  gov- 
ernment directives  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  population  or  will  suffer  other 
severe  harm  for  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
directives,  or  who  demonstrate  that  they 
have  experienced  severe  harm  on  account  of 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  such  directives. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  Attorney  General 
from  deporting  or  excluding  any  national  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  such  national  is  inad- 
missible to  the  United  States  under  Section 
212(a)(2).  (3),  (6)(E)  (if  such  action  were  Uken 
knowingly  and  for  gain),  or  (9)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  this  section,  promul- 
gate regulations  and  guidelines  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

(A)  Shifting  the  burden  of  providing,  in 
each  individual  case,  facts  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  claim  within  the  scope  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  from  any  person 
making  such  claim  to  the  Attorney  General; 
or 

(B)  Requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
prove such  claim  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
facts  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  described 
in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  by  any  per- 
son making  such  claim. 

(5)  The  number  of  persons  receiving  the 
benefit  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  2.000 
applicants  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  relief  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  numbers  not  to  exceed  those  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (5).  to  any  national  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  who  is  entitled  to 
such  relief  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  admin- 
istrative or  judicial  proceedings  or  appeals 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  to 
any  such  national  whose  claim  arises  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(7)  A  person  who  is  not  deported  or  ex- 
cluded to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  associated  benefits  as 
a  person  granted  asylum  under  Section  208  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(8)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  alien 
who  has  received  a  final  conviction  of  an  ag- 
gravated felony  or  who  has  claimed  the  bene- 
fit of  subsection  (1)  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
evading  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(9)  This  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a 
I>eriod  of  three  years  from  its  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


February  1,  1994 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
relief  from  exclusion  and/or  deporta- 
tion, beyond  whatever  relief  may  be  af- 
forded under  the  refugee  and  asylum 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  to  persons  who  can  show 
that  they  have  a  well  founded  fear  of 
persecution  for  refusal  to  submit  to 
forced  abortion  or  sterilization  under 
the  coercive  population  control  pro- 
gram now  in  force  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  or  that  they  have  actu- 
ally undergone  such  persecution  or 
been  forced  to  undergo  such  a  proce- 
dure. 

As  originally  drafted,  our  amend- 
ment would  have  accomplished  this 
purpose  by  clarifying  the  statutory  def- 
inition of  refugee.  There  are,  however, 
sincere  people  who  have  expressed  res- 
ervations about  cluttering  up  the  basic 
definition  of  refugee  with  references  to 
particular  types  of  cases.  So  we  have 
agreed  to  a  substitute  amendment 
which  does  not  say  anything  one  way 
or  the  other  about  whether  these  peo- 
ple are  refugees  but  which  provides  sep- 
arate and  additional  protection  under  a 
different  provision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

There  is  an  extremely  strong  case 
that  people  facing  persecution  for  re- 
sistance to  the  coercive  population 
control  program  are  refugees  within 
the  definition  of  the  act.  The  PRC  re- 
gime treats  these  people  not  as  ordi- 
nary lawbreakers  but  as  its  political 
and  ideological  enemies.  The  imme- 
diate former  general  counsel  of  INS  is- 
sued a  legal  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
such  persons  are  refugees  on  the 
ground  of  political  opinion  imputed  to 
them  by  the  persecutors.  The  three  im- 
mediate former  Attorneys  General 
have  officially  ordered  that  these  peo- 
ple be  protected  under  the  asylum  law, 
and  the  present  Attorney  General  has 
specifically  declined  to  recede  from 
this  position.  Forced  abortion  and 
forced  sterilization  under  a  program 
such  as  that  of  the  PRC  has  recently 
been  held  to  be  persecution  on  account 
of  political  opinion  in  an  excellent  de- 
cision by  Ju(lge  Ellis  of  the  U,S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia.  The  present  amendment  does 
not  subtract  anything  from  these  argu- 
ments. Rather,  it  simply  provides  addi- 
tional protection  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  persons,  beyond  those  who  may 
be  granted  asylum  or  refugee  status. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  make  the 
burden  of  proof  under  this  section  ei- 
ther higher  or  lower  than  the  current 
standard  for  asylum  and  refugee  appli- 
cants. That  is,  in  order  to  get  such  per- 
secution the  applicant  must  prove  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  both 
that  he  or  she  subjectively  fears  such 
persecution,  and  that  there  is  an  objec- 
tive basis  for  the  fear— that  is,  that  a 
reasonable  person  in  the  applicant's 
situation  would  have  such  a  fear. 
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The  statute  provides  a  numerical 
limit  for  persons  who  may  be  afforded 
protection  under  this  section.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  this  will 
present  a  practical  problem.  Despite 
wildly  inaccurate  news  reports  of  many 
thousands  of  people  being  granted  asy- 
lum because  they  fear  the  coercive  pop- 
ulation control  program,  the  number 
has  never  been  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred per  year.  Of  course,  people  who 
are  granted  asylum  or  refugee  status 
under  existing  law  are  not  included  in 
the  numerical  limit  under  this  section. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to  believe 
in  opening  the  floodgates  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  come  live  in  the  United 
States  for  any  reason,  but  there  are 
some  things  Americans  just  will  not 
do.  One  of  these  things  is  to  force  peo- 
ple back  to  places  where  they  reason- 
ably fear  that  they  will  face  gruesome 
tortures.  If  the  number  of  valid  claim- 
ants should  ever  exceed  the  numerical 
limit,  I  would  hope  and  expect  that  our 
Government  would  not  forcibly  repatri- 
ate these  valid  claimants,  but  would 
find  some  other  solution,  such  as  reset- 
tlement in  safe  countries  other  than 
the  United  States, 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  news  reports 
from  China  indicate  that  the  118  people 
we  sent  back  a  few  da,vs  ago,  despite 
assurance  that  they  would  not  be  im- 
prisoned, are  now  in  prison  and  that 
many  of  them  face  indefinite  terms  of 
incarceration.  The  reports  also  cite 
evidence  of  beatings  and  various  other 
kinds  of  harsh  treatment.  These  people 
have  committed  no  crime  except  to  es- 
cape from  China  and  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  Our  asylum  regula- 
tions provide  that  asylum  officers  and 
immigration  judges  give  due  consider- 
ation to  evidence  that  the  government 
of  the  applicant's  country  of  national- 
ity or  last  habitual  residence  per- 
secutes its  nationals  or  residents  if 
they  leave  the  country  without  author- 
ization or  seek  asylum  in  another 
country.  8  CFR  208.13(b)(2)(B)(ii).  I 
trust  that  this  dramatic  new  evidence 
will  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

First,  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post.  December  22,  1993, 

Second,  a  letter  from  Grover  Joseph 
Rees.  the  immediate  former  general 
counsel  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service, 

Third,  a  document  entitled  "Resist- 
ance to  the  PRC  Population  Control 
Policy  as  Political  Dissent." 

Fourth,  a  document  entitled  "Dis- 
proportionately Severe  Punishment.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  22. 1993) 
China     Plans     to     Restrict      Inferior' 

Births— Compulsory    Abortions.    Steri- 
lization Aim  at  'Heightening  Standards' 
(By  Steven  Mufson) 

Beijing.  Dec.  21— China  will  use  abortions, 
sterilization  and  marriage  bans  to  "avoid 
new  births  of  inferior  quality  and  heighten 
the  standards  of  the  whole  population."  the 
official  New  China  News  Agency  said  Mon- 
day. 

The  measures  will  be  aimed  at  restricting 
reproduction  by  people  likely  to  pass  on  con- 
genital Illnesses  or  defects  to  their  children, 
the  agency  said.  It  added  that  the  births  of 
more  than  10  million  people  with  such  de- 
fects could  have  been  prevented. 

China's  population  policy  has  drawn  exten- 
sive international  criticism  with  its  one- 
child-per-famlly  rule  and  allegations  of  coer- 
cion in  enforcing  it.  But  the  new  measures 
appear  to  go  far  beyond  normal  family  plan- 
ning standards. 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  U.N. 
Population  Fund  said  the  agency  had  only 
heard  of  the  measure  from  Chinese  news  re- 
ports and  could  not  comment  on  it  directly. 
But  spokesman  Alex  Marshall  said:  "In  prin- 
ciple we  are  against  any  form  of  compulsion 
with  respect  to  family  planning.  Family 
planning  must  be  voluntary,  and  that  has  no 
qualifying  clauses  to  it." 

In  Washington,  State  Department  observ- 
ers said  they  had  seen  no  indication  China 
was  contemplating  such  a  program.  Abortion 
in  China  is  a  sensitive  issue  for  the  Clinton 
administration,  which  is  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  human  rights  issues.  "We  would  take  a 
very  dim  view  of  this  kind  of  abortion  pro- 
gram, if  it  comes  into  being."  a  State  De- 
partment official  said. 

Under  draft  legislation  titled  "On  Eugenics 
and  Health  Protection"  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  people  with  hepa- 
titis, venereal  disease  or  mental  illness  will 
be  barred  from  marrying,  the  news  agency 
said. 

Pregnant  women  diagnosed  as  having  cer- 
tain infectious  diseases  or  abnormal  fetuses 
"will  be  advised  to  halt  the  pregnancy."  the 
agency  said.  The  draft  bill  says  married  cou- 
ples with  those  illnesses  or  mental  disabil- 
ities "should  have  themselves  sterilized,"  it 
added. 

Once  legislation  reaches  the  draft  stage 
and  is  submitted  to  the  National  People's 
Congress,  approval  is  usually  automatic. 

In  the  United  States  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, prospective  parents  may  test  for  con- 
genital defects  and  they  often  abort  fetuses 
as  a  result  of  those  tests,  but  such  decisions 
are  left  to  individuals  and  are  not  matters  of 
government  policy. 

The  Public  Health  Ministry  did  not  spell 
out  how  the  measures  would  be  imple- 
mented, but  the  impact  could  be  widespread. 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  carries  the 
hepatitis  virus,  often  contracted  from  eating 
contaminated  food  or  using  contaminated 
needles.  In  addition,  there  are  10.2  million 
mentally  disabled  people  in  China,  the  gov- 
ernment-run People's  Dally  reported  today. 

Citing  the  annual  birth  of  300.000  to  460.000 
congenitally  disabled  children  yearly.  Public 
Health  Minister  Chen  Min  Zhang  told  the 
National  People's  Congress  standing  com- 
mittee that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  reduce 
abnormal  births. 

"If  this  situation  continues,  it  will  be  a 
very  heavy  burden  to  Chinese  economic  con- 
struction and  a  big  burden  to  the  state  as 
well  as  bring  disaster  to  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  families  and  result  in  a  drop  in  the 
quality  standards  of  the  population,"  Chen 
said,  according  to  the  People's  Daily. 
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In  the  poor  northwestern  province  of 
Gansu.  there  already  is  a  mandatory  steri- 
lization law  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Local 
officials  have  said  their  goal  is  to  quickly 
sterilize  most  of  the  260.000  mentally  re- 
tarded residents  there. 

China  has  come  under  international  criti- 
cism for  its  strict  policy  limiting  most  fami- 
lies to  one  child.  That  policy,  pursued  since 
1979,  has  lowered  the  birthrate  below  levels 
needed  to  replace  the  population.  The  rate 
fell  to  18.24  births  per  thousand  people  In 
1992,  about  half  the  1970  level. 

China  has  Insisted  that  stringent  measures 
are  needed  in  a  country  of  nearly  1.2  billion 
people  so  that  population  growth  does  not 
outstrip  the  nation's  economy.  The  govern- 
ment has  noted  that  China  has  22  percent  of 
the  world's  population  but  only  7  percent  of 
its  arable  land. 

Many  family  planning  and  human  rights 
groups  have  raised  concerns  over  the  coer- 
cion used  to  enforce  the  policy,  citing  re- 
ports of  forced  abortions,  sterilizations  and 
infanticide. 

The  Chinese  news  agency  said  the  draft  bill 
"does  not  state  whether  China  will  adopt  eu- 
thanasia to  eliminate  congenitally  abnormal 
children,  saying  that  the  international  com- 
munity has  not  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that 
Issue." 

St.  Mary's  UNrvERsrrv, 

January  27,  1994. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  This  is  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  your  staff  about  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  respecting  refugee  sta- 
tus for  persons  fleeing  forced  abortions  and 
sterilizations. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  6500  PRC  nation- 
als who  are  said  to  have  applied  for  asylum 
status  during  1993:  I  had  not  heard  this  sta- 
tistic, but  it  is  hardly  the  "floodgate"  that 
opponents  of  refugee  status  were  predicting 
earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
many  thousands  of  asylum  applications  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  although  a  country 
with  about  20%  of  the  world's  population  and 
one  of  its  most  repressive  governments 
might  be  expected  to  generate  a  substantial 
percentage  of  such  applications. 

It  is  also  Important  to  remember  that  sev- 
eral thousand  applications  during  a  year 
typically  result  in  only  a  few  hundred  actual 
grants  of  a-.vlum  during  the  year.  For  in- 
stance, in  1992  there  were  1911  applications 
from  illegal  immigrants  in  deportation  and 
exclusion  proceedings  and  another  3464  "af- 
firmative" applications  to  INS  Asylum  Offi- 
cers from  persons  who  were  not  in  proceed- 
ings, presumably  because  they  were  living 
here  legally.  Yet  the  total  number  of  grants 
In  both  categories  was  only  654 — even  though 
INS  was  then  treating  credible  claims  of  per- 
secution based  on  resistance  to  the  popu- 
lation control  program  as  giving  rise  to  eli- 
gibility for  asylum. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  no  legis- 
lation is  necessary  because  the  Executive 
Order  is  still  being  enforced  so  as  to  protect 
valid  claims  based  on  the  PRC  population 
control  policy,  this  is  simply  untrue.  The 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  has  stated  in 
several  decisions  that  neither  the  Executive 
Order  nor  the  interim  regulations  require  it 
to  reverse  its  Chang  decision,  which  treated 
the  population  control  program  as  just  an- 
other routine  law  enforcement  measure 
which  will  not  give  rise  to  valid  refugee 
claims  except  In  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Both  the  Board  and  many  immi- 
gration judges  continue  to  cite  the  Chang  ra- 


tionale as  a  basis  for  routinely  denying  asy- 
lum claims  based  on  forced  abortion  or  steri- 
lization, even  when  the  applicant's  testi- 
mony is  found  credible. 

Finally,  it  is  shocking  to  hear  the  PRC 
population  control  program— in  which 
women  are  sometimes  dragged  kicking  and 
screaming  to  undergo  late-term  abortions, 
and  in  which  more  routine  punishments  in- 
clude fines  of  several  times  the  per  capita 
annual  income  and  destruction  of  the  family 
home — compared  to  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  India  and  Singapore.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, India  experimented  briefly  and  spo- 
radically with  forced  sterilizations  (although 
never  with  forced  abortions)  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  before  learning  that  popular  re- 
sistance to  such  measures  made  then  unten- 
able for  a  government  that  is  not  prepared  to 
rule  by  terror.  The  argument  about  Singa- 
pore is  apparently  that  if  you  have  too  many 
children  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  large 
enough  apartment.  Although  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  people  will  argue,  I  cannot  imagine 
as  asylum  claim  on  this  basis  ever  being 
granted. 

Similarly,  it  is  certainly  true  that  single 
young  men  have  applied  for  asylum  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  someday  want  to 
marry  and  have  children.  At  least  during  my 
tenure  as  General  Counsel  of  INS.  however, 
we  routinely  opposed  such  claims  as  too 
speculative,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  such 
claim  having  been  granted. 

The  only  case  I  know  in  which  an  unmar- 
ried man  had  a  meritorious  asylum  claim 
based  on  resistance  to  the  population  control 
program  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  living  with  his  financee  in  the 
equivalent  of  a  common-law  marriage.  They 
had  announced  their  wedding  banquet,  and 
she  had  become  pregnant.  She  was  ordered  to 
have  a  late  abortion.  When  she  refused,  she 
was  physically  forced  to  undergo  the  oper- 
ation—during which  she  died.  The  asylum 
applicant,  overcome  with  grief  and  anger, 
confronted  the  government  official  who  had 
ordered  the  abortion.  This  confrontation  re- 
sulted In  various  forms  of  persecution,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  applicant  fled  China.  The 
immigration  judge  who  heard  his  asylum 
case  found  his  testimony  to  be  credible  and 
expressed  great  sympathy,  but  denied  asy- 
lum on  the  case  of  Chang.  In  one  of  my  last 
official  acts  as  INS  General  Counsel,  I  filed  a 
brief  supporting  his  appeal  and  urging  the 
Board  to  overrule  Chang.  I  left  the  govern- 
ment soon  thereafter  and  never  learned  the 
result  of  the  appeal,  but  1  do  know  that  the 
Board  reaffirmed  Chang  instead  of  over- 
ruling it,  so  my  guess  is  that  this  young  man 
has  been  denied  asylum 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Grover  Joseph  Rees  III, 
Visiting  Scholar  Center  for 
International  Legal  Studies. 

Resistance  to  the  PRC  Population 
Control  Policy  as  Political  Dissent 

"An  applicant  must  show  that  he  has  a 
fear  of  persecution  for  holding  [political] 
opinions.  This  presupposes  that  the  appli- 
cant holds  opinions  not  tolerated  by  the  au- 
thorities, which  are  critical  of  their  policies 
or  methods.  It  also  presupposes  that  such 
opinions  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities or  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  appli- 
cant." United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  Handbook  on  Procedures  for 
Determining  Refugee  Status  HBO  (1992  ed.) 
(emphasis  supplied). 

"Whether  political  opinion  is  actually  held 
or  implied  makes  little  difference  where  the 


alien's  life  is  equally  at  risk."  Desir  v. 
nchert.  840  F.2d  723,  729  (9th  Cir.  1988).  "[I]t  is 
irrelevant  whether  a  victim  actually  pos- 
sesses any  of  these  opinions  as  long  as  the 
government  believes  that  he  does."  Hernan- 
dez-Ortiz V.  INS,  777  F.2d  509,  517  (9th  Cir. 
1985). 

"To  refuse  to  control  fertility  or  to  en- 
courage others  to  refuse  is  sometimes  treat- 
ed as  a  crime  against  the  state.  *  *  *  Most 
married  people  of  reproductive  age  in  China 
must  control  their  fertility  to  avoid  being 
guilty  of  an  ideological  offense  in  the  eyes  of 
the  government.  Those  who  would  rather  not 
practice  birth  control  find  that  they  must  do 
so,  or  at  least  pretend  to,  in  order  to  avoid 
political  reprisals."  Judith  Banister,  China's 
Changing  Population  200  (Stanford  1987) 
(hereinafter  "Banister"). 

"Chinese  officials  view  this  opposition  [to 
forced  abortion  and  sterilization]  as  political 
dissent  and  are  determined  to  suppress  it 
even  if  it  means  violating  fundamental 
human  rights.  "  Brief  of  Amicus  Curiae  Law- 
yers Committee  for  Human  Rights,  Matter  of 
M-,  #A28  760  748  (BIA  1989)  at  4. 

"Planned  parenthood  work,  like  other 
work,  also  suffered  from  interference  and 
sabotage  by  Lin  Piao  and  the  'gang  of  four." 
Lin  Piao,  the  'gang  of  four,'  and  their  fol- 
lowers incited  anarchism  in  marriage  and 
childbirth."  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service  Daily  Report^People's  Republic  of 
China,  Vol.  L,  239  (July  13,  1978):  E  10.  "We 
must  expose  and  deal  resolute  blows  at  class 
enemies  who  sabotage  planned  parenthood." 
Id.  at  135  (August  7,  1978):  G4. 

"[F]amlly  planning  must  be  understood  as 
the  implementation  of  party  discipline  and 
state  law.  "  Director  of  State  Family  Plan- 
ning Commission,  quoted  in  Jiankang  Bao 
(Health  Gazette.  Beijing),  Feb.  27,  1983:  1. 

"Recently,  [Secretary -General  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party]  Comrade  Hu 
■Jfaobang  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  popu- 
lation control  should  'rely  first  on  political 
mobilization,  second  on  law,  and  third  on 
technical  measures."  "Hebei  Provincial 
Telephone  Meeting  on  Family  Planning," 
Department  of  Commerce,  Joint  Publica- 
tions Research  Service  83105  (Mar.  21,  1983). 
["Technical  measures"  is  a  euphemism  for 
required  sterilization,  abortion,  and  lUD  in- 
sertion. Banister,  supra,  at  201.] 

DISPROPORTIONATELY  SEVERE 
PUNISHMENT 

"Disciplinary  measures  against  those  who 
violate  the  policy  include  stiff  fines  (up  to 
the  equivalent  of  J4.000  in  some  parts  of 
China),  withholding  of  social  services,  demo- 
tion, and  other  administrative  punishments, 
including  loss  of  employment.  Unpaid  fines 
have  sometimes  resulted  in  confiscation  or 
destruction  of  personal  property."  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1992;  544  (1993). 

"rU]nder  China's  complex  quota  system  for 
births,  local  family  planning  officials  wanted 
Ms.  Li  to  give  birth  in  1992  rather  than  1993. 
So  on  Dec.  30,  when  she  was  seven  months 
pregnant,  they  took  her  to  an  unsanitary 
first  aid  station  and  ordered  the  doctor  to  in- 
duce early  labor.  Ms.  Li's  family  pleaded,  the 
doctor  protested,  but  the  family  planning 
workers  insisted.  The  result:  the  baby  died 
after  nine  hours,  and  23-year-old  Ms.  Li  is  in- 
capaciteted."  Kristof,  "China's  Crackdown 
on  Births:  A  Stunning,  and  Harsh,  Success," 
N.Y.  Times,  April  25,  1993:  Al  (hereinafter 
"China's  Crackdown"). 

"Typically,  local  cadres  swoop  down  on 
each  village  once  or  twice  a  year,  taking  all 
the  women  who  have  already  had  children  to 


a  nearby  clinic.  There  they  are  fitted  with 
lUDs  or  else  undergo  sterilization.  Some 
women  manage  to  get  pregnant  again  before 
they  are  sterilized;  others  flee  the  village  on 
the  day  they  are  supposed  to  go  to  the  clinic. 
When  the  authorities  discover  an  unauthor- 
ized pregnancy,  they  normally  apply  a  dally 
dose  of  threats  and  brow-beating. 

"Some  women  buckle  and  accept  an  abor- 
tion, while  many  others  simply  flee  to  a  rel- 
ative's village,  returning  only  after  the  child 
is  born.  In  such  cases,  fines  equivalent  to 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars — per 
capita  income  in  the  countryside  last  year 
was  $135— are  imposed.  Peasants  in  many  dif- 
ferent provinces  say  homes  are  routinely 
knocked  down  if  the  fine  is  not  paid."  Chi- 
na's Crackdown,  N.Y.  Times.  Apr.  25.  1993: 
A12. 

"[A]fter  the  baby  came,  a  brigade  from  the 
township  knocked  down  his  house.  The  team 
also  confiscated  his  wooden  thrasher,  used  to 
prepare  the  rice  after  it  is  harvested.  Mr. 
Luo  said  his  family  had  to  live  in  the  hills 
until  they  could  borrow  straw  to  rebuild  the 
house.  'They  often  take  things,  your  fur- 
niture, your  cow.  your  pig,  your  chickens, 
your  preserved  meat,'  said  a  35-year-old 
woman  in  another  Guizho  Province  village. 
'If  you  get  sterilized,  they  take  your  stuff, 
and  if  you  don't  get  sterilized,  they  beat  you. 
Some  people  have  been  beaten  badly,  family 
members  and  women.'  she  added.  "They  take 
electric  batons  and  they  hit  whomever  they 
see.'"  WuDunn.  "Births  Punished  by  Fines, 
Beating,  or  Ruined  Home.  "  N.Y.  Times,  Apr. 
25,  1993;  A12. 

"I  have  been  allowed  to  accompany  10  Chi- 
nese government  employees  who  make  up 
one  of  the  'task  forces'  that  have  been  dis- 
patched to  hundreds  of  villages  in  a  northern 
county.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  all  the 
women  who  are  expecting  a  second  or  later 
baby  have  abortions,  and  then  be  sterilized." 
Liu  Yin,  "China's  Wanted  Children,  "  London 
Independent.  Sept.  11.  1991  (hereinafter  "Chi- 
na's Wanted  Children"). 

"The  families  whose  women  escaped  the 
raid  were  warned  that  if  they  did  not  go  to 
the  abortion  centre  within  a  week,  their 
houses  would  be  pulled  down.  This  was  no 
bluff.  On  the  way  back  from  the  raid,  I  saw 
six  collapsed  houses.  No  family  in  the  village 
is  allowed  to  provide  shelter  for  the  people 
whose  houses  have  been  destroyed."  China's 
Wanted  Children,  supra. 

"Security  officers  in  a  Chinese  province 
[Hunan]  forced  at  least  21  women  to  have 
abortions  last  month  to  meet  family  plan- 
ning quotas,  ["Hong  Kong's  Ming  Pao,  a 
leading  Chinese  language  newspaper"]  re- 
ported yesterday.  "  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Nov.  14,  1991:  A15. 

From  1979  to  1982  any  second  or  higher 
order  births  that  happened  in  spite  of  gov- 
ernment pressure  were  met  with  escalating 
punishments  designed  to  impoverish  the  of- 
fending couple  for  at  least  fourteen  years  if 
not  for  life.  This  repression  continued  to 
mount,  until  in  mid-1982  official,  sUtements 
clarified  that  local  government  officials 
must  not  permit  a  couple  to  have  a  second  or 
third  birth  and  then  impose  the  economic 
sanctions.  Rather,  local  officials  must  pre- 
vent conceptions  of  second  or  higher  order 
children,  and  when  that  fails  are  required  to 
see  to  it  that  women  have  abortions."  Judith 
Banister.  China's  Changing  Population  200 
(Stanford  1987)  (hereinafter  "Banister"). 

"Forced  abortion  at  late  pregnancy  was 
the  worst  of  all.  One  time  we  caught  a  preg- 
nant woman  with  her  baby  due  in  only  one 
week.  Right  after  she  was  pulled  into  the 
car.  she  was  held  by  several  men  and  a  lethal 


Injection  was  given  to  kill  the  unborn  baby 
before  abortion."  Jian-Hua  Lin.  '"Poverty 
Relief  Team'  to  Catch  Women  in  Country- 
side: A  Story  from  a  Birth  Control  Officer." 
Chl-Am  Daily  News,  Sept.  11-12.  1992. 

"Rural  family  planning  committees  wield 
awesome  powers.  Not  only  do  they  decide  the 
year  when  a  couple  may  have  a  child  within 
the  annual  birth  quota,  but  they  can  impose 
fines  equivalent  to  two  to  three  years'  wages 
for  those  who  flout  the  regulations.  Parents 
who  violate  the  one-child  policy  automati- 
cally lose  their  rights  to  free  education, 
state  subsidies,  and  other  privileges." 
Schmetzer,  'Chinese  Beat  Men  Who  Flout 
Abortion  Laws,"  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Mar.  29,  1991. 

"[T]he  husbands  were  marched  one  by  one 
into  an  empty  room,  ordered  to  strip  naked 
and  lie  face  down  on  the  floor.  'They  were 
then  beaten  on  their  bare  buttocks  with  a 
cane  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  days 
their  wives  had  been  pregnant.'  ...  A 
woman  whose  husband  was  out  of  town  also 
consented  to  an  abortion  after  being  threat- 
ened with  a  flogging."  Schmetzer.  supra, 
(quoting  Chinese  news  accounts). 

"Nowhere  is  this  dark  side  of  family  plan- 
ning more  evident  than  in  Dongguan.  [in 
Guandong  Province].  Here,  abortion  posses 
scoured  the  countryside  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
rounding  up  women  in  rice  paddies  and 
thatched  roof  houses.  Expectant  mothers,  in- 
cluding many  in  their  last  trimester,  were 
trussed,  handcuffed,  herded  into  hog  cages 
and  delivered  by  the  truckload  to  the  operat- 
ing tables  of  rural  clinics,  according  to  eye- 
witness accounts."  Weisskopf.  "One  Couple, 
One  Child."  Washington  Post.  Jan.  7.  1985:  Al 
(hereinafter  "One  Couple.  One  Child"). 

"Party  chief  Huang  Zhigao  of  Double 
Bridge  Village  in  the  southwestern  province 
of  Sichuan  acknowledged  the  practice  of 
'helping'  pregnant  women  to  the  clinic  if 
they  refuse  to  go  on  their  own.  As  an  exam- 
ple, he  cited  the  story  of  a  32-year-old 
woman  named  Li  who  had  a  baby  girl  and  be- 
came pregnant  again  in  the  hope  of  having  a 
boy.  After  numerous  visits  to  her  home  by 
'persuasion  groups'  proved  unsuccessful, 
eight  activists  appeared  at  her  doorstep  one 
morning  and  told  Li.  then  four  months  preg- 
nant, 'you  don't  go  to  the  clinic  willingly, 
we'll  take  you.'  according  to  Huang.  'The 
woman  struggled  and  started  crying  when 
they  started  taking  her  by  the  arms.'  re- 
called Huang.  'She  was  dragged  about  50 
yards  and  finally  gave  in.' "  One  Couple.  One 
Child,  supra. 

"In  the  Inner  Mongolian  capital  of  Hohhot 
.  .  .  hospital  doctors  practice  what  amounts 
to  infanticide  by  a  different  name,  according 
to  a  Hohhot  surgeon  who  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  for  fear  of  reprisals.  After 
inducing  labor,  he  said,  doctors  routinely 
smash  the  baby's  skull  with  forceps  as  it 
emerges  from  the  womb.  In  some  cases,  he 
added,  newborns  are  killed  by  injecting 
formaldehyde  into  the  soft  spot  of  the  head." 
One  Couple,  One  Child,  supra. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsors'  modification  to  this  amend- 
ment greatly  improves  it.  in  my  view. 

The  orig-inal  amendment  would  have 
modified  the  Refugee  Act  to  provide 
special  treatment  to  a  particular 
group.  For  all  the  reasons  I  expressed 
this  morning  as  we  debated  the  Lau- 
tenberg  amendment,  I  strongly  oppose 
changing  the  definition  of  "refugee  "  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

That  is  the  U.N.  definition.  It  is  the 
international  definition  that  most  ref- 


ugee receiving  companies  use.  I  don't 
believe  it  should  be  tampered  with 
solely  in  order  to  provide  special  bene- 
fits for  particular  groups. 

This  modification  does  not  do  that. 
Rather,  it  forbids  the  deportation  or 
exclusion  of  persons  who  can  dem- 
onstrate that  they  will  be  severely 
punished  for  refusal  to  comply  with 
China's  population  control  policies. 

This  modification  also  will  provide 
for  the  sunset  of  these  special  provi- 
sions in  3  years  and  it  limits  the  num- 
ber who  may  receive  the  benefit  to 
2.000  per  year. 

I  continue  to  oppose  "special"  treat- 
ment for  "special"  groups,  even  when 
it  does  not  modify  the  refugee  defini- 
tion. The  whole  purpose  and  ideal  of 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  was  to  get  us 
away  from  providing  special  treatment 
to  special  groups.  Our  refugee  policy 
should  be  evenhanded.  It  should  pro- 
vide equal  protection  to  those  who 
qualify. 

As  I  said,  this  modification  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  and  I  thank  the 
sponsors  for  the  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1290).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

amendment  WrrHDRAWN— amendment  no.  1353 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  1353  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1343,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification  to  amendment  No.  1343  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1343.  as  modified. 

IVIr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

•SEC.  .  REPORT  ON  DISMANTLEMENT  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  OF  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Report.— In  the  report  required  by  Sec- 
tion 1207  of  Title  Xn,  PL  103-160  and  due  on 
April  30,  1994,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  in  consultation  with  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  shall  include 
the  following: 

(i)  The  anticipated  timetable  for  dis- 
mantlement of  the  former  Soviet  Union  nu- 
clear and  chemical  weapons  and  the  status  of 
stocks  and  production  capacity  in  the  Rus- 
sian Federation,  Ukraine.  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus  and  how  appropriated  funds  are 
being  used  to  effect  this  purpose; 
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(U)  The  cost  of  each  activity  carried  out  to 
date,  as  well  as  each  projected  activity; 

(111)  The  United  States  agency  or  host 
country  agency  responsible  for  each  element 
of  the  project; 

(Iv)  Obstacles  that  might  hinder  the  effec- 
tive use  of  U.S.  funds  In  dismantling  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons  In  each  of  the  four  nu- 
clear republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  recommendations  for  overcoming  these 
obstacles; 

(v)  The  specific  impact  of  U.S.  funds  on  the 
pace  and  quality  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  dismantlement  in  each  of  the  four 
republics; 

(vl)  A  classified  appendix  detailing  actual 
reduction  in  weapons  and  capabilities  as  a 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  some  error 
discovered  too  late,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  while  we  check  with 
the  clerks  on  the  numbers  of  some  of 
these  amendments  because  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  them.  I  do  not  want  to 
put  the  clerks  in  an  untenable  position 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  one  myself. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  passage  of 
amendment  1343,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1343),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
if  I  am  correct,  and  my  good  colleague 
in  arms  here,  that  we  have  now  taken 
care  of  the  large  number  of  amend- 
ments which  were  on  the  list  at  6 
o'clock,  leaving  us  with  only  1  amend- 
ment to  vote  on  tomorrow  morning, 
and  then  with  final  passage. 

Before  propounding  a  unanimous- 
consent  request — let  me  just  propound 
it.  I  think  that  is  better  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way  and  we  will  get  locked  in  here. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  S.  1281,  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  the  Senate, 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate vote  on  or  any  relation  to  Senator 
LoTT's  amendment  No.  1315;  that  the 
Helms  amendment  No.  1316  be  with- 
drawn upon  the  granting  of  this  con- 
sent agreement;  that  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Lott 
amendment  No.  1315,  S.  1281  be  read  a 
third  time;  that  the  House  companion, 
H.R.  2333,  be  discharged  from  the  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation; that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  1281,  as 
amended,  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof 
and  the  Senate  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2333,  as  amended;  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendment,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  and  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees; that  the  preceding  all  occur 
without  intervening  action  or  debate; 
and  that  upon  disposition  of  H.R.  2333, 
S.  1281  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  TAIWAN 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  provision  in  this  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and 
the  1982  Sino-United  States  Joint  Com- 
munique, announced  in  Shanghai  by 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  While  we  will  not  consider  a 
floor  amendment  relevant  to  the  provi- 
sion, it  is  a  critical  issue  and  one  which 
I  hope  the  conference  committee  will 
consider  very  carefully. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher today  sent  me  the  following  let- 
ter explaining  his  views  on  the  provi- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  He  makes  some  important 
points,  which  I  think  deserve  our  re- 
view. 

The  provision  declares  that  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  of  1979  supersedes 
the  Shanghai  Communique.  Using  the 
term  "supersedes"  implies  that  the 
provision  repeals  the  communique — not 
only  our  statement  of  policy  on  arms 
sales,  but  the  Chinese  Government's 
commitment  to  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Taiwan  issue  as  well.  The  Sec- 
retary raises  a  serious  question  about 
whether  this  action  would  risk  under- 
mining the  present  relatively  peaceful 
situation  in  the  Strait  of  Taiwan. 

That  is  a  long-term  consideration. 
We  should  also  consider  the  short  term, 
because  Sino-American  relations  are 
today  at  a  critical  point.  With  only  4 
months  to  go  before  we  reach  a  deci- 
sion on  renewing  China's  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  status,  repealing  the 
Shanghai  Communique  risks  an  unnec- 
essary dispute  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
opening  this  dispute  would  embolden 
and  give  credibility  to  factions  within 
the  Chinese  Government  who  oppose 
taking  the  steps  on  human  rights  cited 
in  the  President's  Executive  order  of 
May  28,  1993. 

The  provision  does  raise  a  serious 
point  about  the  supremacy  of  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act's  legal  requirements 
over  the  policy  statement  of  the  com- 
munique. The  act  requires  us  to  meet 
Taiwan's    legitimate    security    needs. 


and  I  strongly  support  that  require- 
ment. However,  the  Secretary  address- 
es this  in  his  letter.  By  reaffirming 
that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  takes 
legal  precedence  over  the  communique, 
he  implicitly  states  that,  while  the 
Shanghai  Communique  and  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  do  not  now  conflict  with 
one  another,  should  they  ever  come 
into  conflict  we  would  proceed  under 
the  act. 

Finally,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
our  Taiwan  policy  which  I  believe  we 
should  review.  For  example,  we  avoid 
official  contact  with  leaders  of  the  Tai- 
wanese Government.  This  is  a  damag- 
ing and  irrational  policy.  They  are 
democratically  elected  leaders  of  our 
sixth  largest  trading  partner,  and  re- 
fusing to  speak  with  them  serves  nei- 
ther our  economic  nor  political  inter- 
ests. I  also  find  the  policy  simply  em- 
barrassing, and  we  should  end  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

However,  proceeding  to  repeal  the 
communique  through  legislation  is  a 
very  risky  step.  I  would  hope  the  con- 
ference committee  considers  the  points 
the  Secretary  raises  in  his  letter  very 
seriously. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  January  31. 1994. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  Thank  you  for  your 
continuing  Interest  in  our  China  policy  and 
the  effects  of  Section  707  of  S.  1281.  which 
would  amend  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  on 
the  Issue  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment.  By  de- 
claring that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  "su- 
persedes" the  1982  Joint  Communique  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  this  amendment  would  risk 
undermining  the  foundation  of  the  peace  and 
stability  we  have  helped  create  in  the  Tai- 
wan Strait  over  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  to  pass 
such  an  amendment.  The  1982  Communique 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  our  com- 
mitment in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  Taiwan's  security.  Elach  Administra- 
tion, including  this  one,  has  affirmed  that 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  takes  legal  prece- 
dence over  the  1982  Communique.  The  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  is  the  law  of  the  land;  the 
1982  Communique  is  a  statement  of  policy. 
The  two  are  complementary  and  serve  the 
same  basic  objective— the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Taiwan  issue.  This  Administra- 
tion is  fully  meeting,  and  will  continue  to 
meet,  its  commitments  in  providing  for  Tai- 
wan's legitimate  defense  needs. 

In  sum,  the  Sino-American  Communiques, 
including  the  1982  Communique,  and  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  have,  through  the  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties,  formed 
the  framework  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  for  two  decades.  It  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  disman- 
tle it. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  In  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  Christopher, 
state  department  reorganization— bureau 

FOR  refugee  programs 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  long  been  an 


advocate  for  refugees  around  the  world. 
Having  just  returned  from  Southeast 
Asia,  I  feel  reinforced  in  my  commit- 
ment to  the  refugee  cause.  Thus,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concerns  about  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  for  Refu- 
gee Programs  which  is  included  in  the 
authorization  bill  before  us. 

The  State  Department's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  creates  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary position  to  head  the  new  Bureau 
of  Population,  Refugees  and  Migration. 
It  abolishes  the  position  of  the  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  and  Coordinator  for  Ref- 
ugee Affairs,  and  transfers  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  coordinator  for  popu- 
lation affairs  to  this  new  Bureau.  While 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  population 
programs.  I  am  concerned  that  by  com- 
bining population,  refugees,  and  migra- 
tion, the  emphasis  on  refugees  will  be 
diminished. 

The  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs 
was  created  in  1979  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  refugee  affairs  were  not 
getting  the  focus  needed  under  the 
combined  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs.  Since  1979,  this 
Bureau  has  served  to  highlight  the 
critical  importance  of  overseas  refugee 
assistance  and  U.S.  admissions,  and 
has  for  years  been  the  central  advocate 
for  humane  and  effective  refugee  poli- 
cies. I  am  concerned  that  this  new 
combination  with  population  policy 
will  lessen  the  visibility  of  a  Bureau 
that  has  played  a  critical  role  in  oper- 
ating the  refugee  program. 

In  a  recent  report  released  by  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
the  current  worldwide  refugee  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  18.2  million— up 
from  11  million  just  10  years  ago.  Al- 
though the  number  of  refugees  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  decreased,  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  refugees  are  in  crisis 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Haiti,  and 
throughout  Africa.  Clearly,  refugee  is- 
sues are  as  important  today  as  they 
were  in  1979,  when  the  Bureau  for  Refu- 
gee Programs  was  created.  Any  dimin- 
ished role  on  refugee  issues  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

I  considered  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  legislation  to  re- 
tain the  status  quo  by  reinstating  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  sev- 
eral conversations  with  State  Depart- 
ment Counselor  Tim  Wirth  expressing 
my  concern  about  this  new  combina- 
tion. During  those  conversations,  I  was 
assured  by  Counselor  Wirth  that  the 
President  will  appoint  the  current  Sen- 
ior Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ref- 
ugee Programs,  Phyllis  Oakley,  to  head 
the  new  Bureau  of  Population,  Refu- 
gees and  Migration.  Although  Ms.  Oak- 
ley's refugee  background  is  limited  to 
her  short  tenure  at  the  Bureau  for  Ref- 
ugee Programs,  she  is  a  distinguished 
senior  foreign  service  officer  who  has 
expressed  her  commitment  to  refugee 
affairs.  It  is  my  hope  that  she  will  use 
this    opportunity    to    continue    as    a 


strong  advocate  for  refugees — a  popu- 
lation without  a  constituency. 

I  have  decided  not  to  propose  this 
amendment  because  I  respect  the  right 
of  the  executive  branch  to  manage  its 
agencies.  I  intend,  however,  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  this  new  reorganiza- 
tion. It  is  a  critical  time  for  refugees 
around  the  world  and  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  play  a  lesser  role  in 
the  humanitarian  protection  of  these 
individuals. 

in  support  of  amendment  1299 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  Senator  Kerry 
and  Senator  Helms  for  the  amendment 
adopted  last  Friday  by  unanimous  con- 
sent on  providing  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress on  certain  events  involving  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime.  I 
want  to  briefly  use  this  opportunity  to 
explain  the  background  of  the  amend- 
ment. This  would  have  been  done  on 
Friday,  but  the  person  staffing  this 
matter  for  me  slipped  on  the  ice  out- 
side his  home,  injured  his  back,  and 
stayed  home  to  recover.  Therefore  my 
statement  did  not  get  entered  in  the 
Record  when  amendment  1299  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
provision.  It  follows  up  on  concerns 
which  several  of  us  expressed  to  the  ad- 
ministration last  summer  with  regard 
to  any  move  to  decontrol  space  launch 
vehicle  technology  within  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  Defense  authorization 
bill.  Congress  adopted  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution,  section  1614, 
which  Senator  McCain,  Senator  Glenn, 
and  I  had  offered  during  Senate  debate 
on  the  bill  and  which  Congressman  Kyl 
offered  during  House  debate  on  that 
bill.  That  resolution  supported  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  MTCR  by  the 
United  States  concerning  the  inability 
to  distinguish  space  launch  vehicle 
technology  from  missile  technology 
and  the  inability  to  safeguard  space 
launch  vehicle  technology  in  a  manner 
that  would  provide  timely  warning  of 
the  diversion  of  such  technology  to 
military  purposes. 

The  "Vice  President  and  other  admin- 
istration officials  gave  a  fair  hearing 
to  our  views  on  this  matter.  But  to  be 
honest,  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
policy  announced  last  September  27  be- 
cause, while  it  made  it  clear  that  we 
thought  new  space  launch  vehicle  pro- 
grams were  uneconomic  and  posed  pro- 
liferation dangers,  it  held  out  the  pos- 
sibility we  would  in  rare  instances  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  approve  SLV  co- 
operation with  our  MTCR  partners,  be- 
yond the  cooperation  with  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  and  Japan  that  had 
been  grandfathered  in  the  original  1987 
MTCR  agreement.  Our  policy  also  envi- 
sioned requiring,  as  an  admission  cri- 
terion for  new  MTCR  partners,  that 
they  give  up  offensive  ballistic  missile 
programs,  but  not  SLV  programs.  In 
light    of   the    indistinguishability    be- 


tween SLV's  and  ballistic  nussiles. 
which  CIA  Director  Jim  Woolsey  has 
testified  to,  and  which  the  RAND  Corp. 
has  written  extensively  about,  and  in 
light  of  our  success  in  recent  years  in 
persuading  Argentina,  South  Africa, 
and  Taiwan  to  forgo  SLV  programs,  we 
believe  that  opening  these  loopholes  in 
the  MTCR  runs  the  risk  of  turning  a 
nonproliferation  regime  into  a  pro- 
liferation regime,  as  the  RAND  report 
put  it. 

My  amendment  puts  the  Congress  in 
a  position  to  monitor  executive  branch 
execution  of  the  policy  announced  Sep- 
tember 27,  1993.  In  the  rare  instances 
where  the  administration  grants  export 
licenses  for  SLV  programs  of  MTCR 
partners,  the  President  must  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  rationale  for  doing 
so  30  days  before  granting  the  license. 
Even  the  30-day  waiting  period  may  be 
waived  if  the  President  determines  our 
national  security  interests  so  warrant 
or  if  the  export  involves  one  of  the 
grandfathered  programs  with  which  we 
have  a  longstanding  relationship,  such 
as  Ariane  or  the  Japanese  H-2  launch- 
er. This  amendment  is  not  meant  in 
any  way  to  encumber  those  longstand- 
ing relationships.  It  is  meant  to  give 
pause  to  and  guarantee  a  dialogue  on 
support  of  new  SLV  programs,  even  of 
MTCR  partners. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  a  similar  consultation  be- 
fore the  United  States  gives  its  assent 
to  new  MTCR  partners.  The  President 
is  to  give  Congress  30  days'  notice  on 
such  new  partners,  including  a  discus- 
sion of  all  relevant  information  con- 
cerning the  proposed  new  partner's 
nonproliferation  policies,  practices, 
and  commitments.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  administration  will  be  able  in  al- 
most all  cases  to  persuade  new  part- 
ners to  forgo  both  any  offensive  missile 
programs  and  any  space  launch  vehi- 
cles programs.  If  the  administration 
does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  such 
commitments,  we  should  examine  the 
implications  before  expanding  MTCR 
membership.  Again,  my  amendment 
gives  the  President  a  waiver  of  the  30- 
day  waiting  period  if  he  determines  our 
national  security  interests  so  warrant, 
but  I  would  hope  that  such  a  waiver 
would  be  very  rare,  since  the  timetable 
for  discussions  on  new  members  is  usu- 
ally very  clear  and  predictable. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
needs  to  continue  to  talk  with  Con- 
gress on  these  matters  on  a  routine 
basis  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  My 
amendment  formalizes  such  a  consulta- 
tion at  really  critical  moments,  but  on- 
going consultations  on  other  non- 
proliferation  matters  is  also  needed. 
All  of  our  nonproliferation  regimes  are 
constantly  under  challenge  from  eco- 
nomic interests  or  other  foreign  policy 
interests  here  and  abroad.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous challenge  to  keep  them  viable  in 
the  face  of  such  pressures. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
again    thanking    Senator    Helms    and 
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Senator  Kerry  for  their  support  of  this 
amendment  last  Friday.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  House  conferees 
in  the  upcoming  conference. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  will  momentarily  have 
some  closing  business,  wrap-up,  as  it  is 
known.  But  before  we  enter  into  that,  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. We  have  disagreed  on  some  of  the 
amendments  here,  but  I  would  say  that 
we  have  had  an  extraordinarily  cooper- 
ative effort.  We  moved  an  enormous 
amount  of  legislative  business.  I  think 
we  have  done  so  expeditiously  and  with 
minimum  inconvenience  to  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

As  all  of  us  know,  none  of  this  hap- 
pens with  the  two  of  us  standing  here. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Nancy  Stetson 
and  Steve  Polansky  and  Mary  Stakem 
for  their  terrific  assistance  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of 
Senator  Helms:  Adm.  Bud  Nance, 
Steve  Berry,  Elizabeth  Lambird  for 
their  assistance. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Ed  King  of 
Senator  Mitchell's  staff  and  Randy 
Scheunemann  and  Mira  Baratta  of  Sen- 
ator Dole's  staff  for  their  help  in  the 
process,  and  particularly  to  the  assem- 
bled staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  all  of  the  Senators 
and,  indeed,  of  the  committee  itself,  all 
of  whom  have  chipped  in  to  help  move 
this  process. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  we 
always  have  a  choice  on  the  floor. 
There  is  enough  room  for 
contentiousness  in  all  of  these  issues 
and  there  are  enough  issues  to  fill  up 
any  legislative  calendar  on  any  one 
bill.  It  takes  a  concerted  effort  by  a  lot 
of  Senators  cooperating  to  wear  those 
down,  to  come  to  agreement,  build  a 
consensus  and  move  the  process  for- 
ward. 

I  really  want  to   thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  good  faith  in  that  effort. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly reciprocate  the  kind  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure.  Sometimes  occasion- 
ally it  is  like  going  to  a  dentist,  but  we 
all  live  through  it.  But  it  has  been  a  re- 
warding experience.  I  say  that  with  all 
sincerity. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  very  often  done, 
but  I  want  to  thank  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  Parliamentarian,  the 
clerks  and  all  the  rest  for  their  pa- 
tience. We  take  them  for  granted,  but  I 
watch  them,  and  I  have  watched  them 
for  21  years.  They  are  great  people. 
They  are  diligent  and  dedicated. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Bud 
Nance,  Adm.  James  Wilson  Nance,  who 
is  the  chief  of  staff  for  the  minority  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
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his  attention  to  this  bill.  He  could  not 
have  done  it  without  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  young  people  I  have  ever  seen 
operate  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere: 
Steve  Berry,  Elizabeth  Lambird, 
Danielle  Pletka.  Chris  Walker,  Garrett 
Grigsby,  Tom  Callahan,  Matt  Reyn- 
olds, Anne  Smith,  Nancy  Ray.  I  must 
pay  my  respects  to  Senator  Kerry's 
staff.  Nancy  Stetson  and  Steve 
Polansky.  It  has  been  remarkable  to 
watch  the  two  teams  work  together, 
particularly  this  evening  because  we 
have  moved  a  lot  of  paper  now. 

So  with  that,  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  about  to  momentarily  proceed 
to  some  wrap-up.  As  the  able  staff  pre- 
pares us  for  that,  let  me  also  thank,  if 
I  can  for  a  moment,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  was  here  most  of  the 
day  but  who  left  just  a  little  while  ago. 
Without  his  support  within  our  com- 
mittee for  the  committee  structure 
that  he  helped  put  together,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  have  developed  the 
kind  of  consensus  that  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  on  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  have  usually  been  very  con- 
tentious. But  I  do  think  that  Senator 
Pell's  trust  in  the  subcommittees  and 
his  willingness  to  build  that  consensus 
and  bring  it  to  the  full  committee  and 
subsequently  to  the  floor  has  helped  us 
enormously  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  the 
sticking  points  which  previously  al- 
lowed this  legislation  to  get  stuck. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  his  confidence  and 
trust  in  allowing  us  to  proceed  in  that 
way. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    KERRY.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 

unanimous   consent    that    the    Senate 

now  proceed  to  a  period  of  morning 

l)usln6ss 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OREGON'S  HOSPITALS  ARE  AMONG 
THE     MOST    EFFICIENT    IN    THE 

NATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  turned  its  hearts  and  minds 
towards  health  care  reform.  President 
Clinton  has  rightfully  identified  a  cri- 
sis in  our  society  and  it  is  now  up  to 
the  policy  makers  of  our  country  to 
provide  solutions  to  this  epidemic.  In 
addition,  the  Nation's  Governors  are 
meeting  this  week  to  discuss  a  number 
of  important  issues  including  health 
care  reform.  One  of  the  issues  high- 
lighted in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
was  the  desire  of  the  States  to  retain 
flexibility  in  implementing  comprehen- 
sive reform.  As  we  focus  on  national 
health  care  reform,  a  few  lessons  can 
be  learned  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Oregon  is 
one  of  the  States  that  is  out  in  front  in 


enacting  and  implementing  health  care 
reform.  In  fact,  today  Oregon's  innova- 
tive Medicaid  expansion  goes  into  ef- 
fect to  bring  basic  health  care  coverage 
to  an  additional  120,000  Oregonians. 
But.  Oregon  is  progressive  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  health  care  as  well.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  when  I  met  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Oregon  Associa- 
tion of  Hospitals  earlier  today.  That  is 
why  I  come  before  the  Senate  now. 

In  a  recent  study.  HCIA  Inc.,  a  firm 
that  analyzes  the  hospital  industry,  ex- 
amined 5,600  hospitals  around  the  Na- 
tion and  ranked  the  100  best  perform- 
ers. Oregon  led  the  Nation  with  11  out 
of  the  100  top  performers— more  than 
any  other  State.  The  efficiency 
rankings  of  independently-owned  acute 
care  hospitals  were  based  on  first, 
shortening  lengths  of  stay,  second,  re- 
ducing mortality  and  morbidity  rates, 
and  third,  improving  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  HCIA  report,  data 
collected  in  1992  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital association  indicates  that  despite 
its  high  percentage  of  population  over 
65:  Oregon  has  the  shortest  average 
length  of  hospital  stay  in  the  nation— 
5.05  days  versus  7.12  days  national  aver- 
age; Oregon  ranks  among  the  lowest  in 
hospital  inpatient  days  in  the  Nation— 
502.4/1000  versus  866.6/1000  national  av- 
erage; Oregon  ranks  36th  in  adjusted 
expenses  per  hospital  admission— $682 
lower  than  the  national  average;  and 
Oregon  ranks  42d  in  hospital  expenses 
per  capita— 21  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  phenomenal  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  State  of  Oregon's  local 
control  over  health  care.  Oregon  has 
decided  not  to  regulate  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  the  hospitals  have  re- 
sponded by  working  hard  with  business 
to  cut  costs.  To  put  Oregon's  experi- 
ence in  perspective— the  data  indicates 
that  if  the  U.S.  average  hospital  ex- 
penditures per  capita  had  been  the 
same  as  Oregon's  in  1992,  the  Nation 
would  have  saved  over  $50  billion  of  its 
$248  billion  in  hospital  expenditiu-es 
that  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragedy  if 
national  health  care  reform  would  sup- 
press the  tremendous  reforms  that  are 
proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  in  Oregon 
and  other  States  around  the  Nation. 
The  States  need  to  be  allowed  to  forge 
their  own  reforms  to  ensure  positive 
change  in  the  event  that  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  health  care  re- 
form is  needed  at  the  national  level  to 
achieve  universal  access  to  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  I  am  a  strong  be- 
liever, however,  in  the  flexibility  of 
States  to  enact  innovative  and  creative 
programs  to  accomplish  this  and  to 
help  the  Federal  Government  develop 
its  database  to  enact  needed  Federal 
reforms.  I  expect  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  as  the  debate  on 
health  care  reform  continues  to  ensure 
that  the  States  maintain  flexibility 
and  localized  control  in  health  care. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  an  article  from  the  Oregonian 
highlighting  the  HCIA,  Inc.  rankings 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Jan.  14. 1994] 

State  HosprrALS  Top  U.S.  Efficiency  List 

(By  Vlnce  Kohler) 

Oregon's  hospitals  are  the  most  efficient  In 
the  nation,  according  to  a  report  released 
Thursday. 

The  report  ranked  11  hospitals  In  Oregon- 
more  than  any  other  state — and  five  In 
Washington  among  the  nation's  100  best  per- 
formers. 

The  annual  report  by  HCIA  Inc.  of  Balti- 
more, a  firm  that  analyzes  the  hospital  in- 
dustry. Is  considered  among  the  most  defini- 
tive in  the  health  care  sector. 

The  study  said  that  at  least  $14  billion- 
and  maybe  as  much  as  S28  billion — could  be 
saved  if  the  U.S.  hospital  system  Improved 
its  clinical  and  financial  efficiency.  HCIA 
said  money  could  be  saved  In  part  by  emulat- 
ing the  100  most  efficient  hospitals. 

Oregon  had  the  most  hospitals  on  the  top- 
100  list,  followed  by  Wisconsin  with  nine. 
California  and  Michigan  tied  for  third  place, 
each  with  eight  hospitals.  Washington,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  in  fourth  place,  each  with 
five  on  the  list. 

The  William  M.  Mercer  Inc.  analyst  firm 
processed  numbers  for  the  study,  which  ana- 
lyzed 1992  federal  Medicare  data  from  5,600 
hospitals  nationwide  to  arrive  at  the 
rankings. 

Lowell  E.  Llchtenberg,  a  principal  In  Mer- 
cer's Portland  office,  said  hospitals  that 
made  the  top  100  were  notified  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  The  list  was  made  public 
Thursday  morning.  It  listed  the  hospitals  al- 
phabetically and  did  not  give  specific 
rankings. 

Making  the  list  will  be  a  boost  for  adminis- 
trators planning  for  national  health  care  re- 
form, likely  attracting  business  to  those  in- 
stitutions classed  as  the  nation's  most  effi- 
cient, Lichtenberg  said. 

"One  hundred  hospitals  In  33  states  made 
the  list,  and  16  percent  of  them  were  In  Or- 
egon and  Washington,"  Lichtenberg  said. 
"It's  phenomenal,  really." 

Lichtenberg  said  HClA's  study  was  con- 
fined to  Independently  administered  acute- 
care  hospitals. 

Publicly  funded  or  controlled  hospitals  and 
chain-owned  hospitals  under  centralized  ad- 
ministration were  not  included. 

Specialty  hospitals  such  as  children's  hos- 
pitals and  psychiatric  hospitals  also  were 
not  part  of  the  study. 

"Investor-owned  hospitals  have  a  different 
measure  of  debt."  Lichtenberg  explained. 
"And  in  states  such  as  New  York,  where  they 
regulate  hospital  spending."  costs  are  "arti- 
ficially controlled." 

Oregon  does  not  regulate  hospital  costs. 

Washington  regulates  them  to  some  degree 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  New  York  and  a 
number  of  other  eastern  states,  he  said. 

The  100  hospitals  charge  their  customers 
significantly  less  than  average — as  much  as 
21.2  percent  less,  depending  on  the  type  of 
hospital. 

Mortality  was  from  9.3  percent  to  14.6  per- 
cent lower  than  average  and  length  of  pa- 
tient stay  was  from  10.6  percent  to  26  percent 
shorter  than  average,  according  to  the  re- 
port. 


The  top  100  hospitals  also  are  relatively 
profitable,  the  report  said. 

Keys  to  efficiency  included:  Shortening 
length  of  stay;  reducing  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity rates;  Improving  facilities. 

Oregon  hospitals  have  taken  steps  such  as 
these,  as  the  state's  big  health  care  networks 
jockey  for  business  by  cutting  costs. 

"I  guess  we  won  a  contest  we  didn't  know 
we  were  in."  said  James  E.  May,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Legacy  Port- 
land Hospitals,  which  owns  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  &.  Medical  Center,  one  of  the  listed 
hospitals. 

"We  have  worked  real  hard  over  the  last 
three  to  four  years  on  the  cost  side  of  the 
equation.  .  .  .  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  our  ef- 
forts are  paying  off." 

Larry  Dodds,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Portland  Adventist  Medical  Center, 
said  the  staff  of  the  302-bed  hospital  had 
worked  for  years  to  cut  costs  while  keeping 
up  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

"I  think  that  Oregon  has  led  the  nation  In 
terms  of  managed  care,  attention  to  costs." 
he  said. 

"As  a  state,  we  rank  among  the  lowest  for 
cost  of  medical  care,"  Dodds  said. 

The  report  broke  the  5,600  hospitals  stud- 
ied into  groups,  including  academic  medical 
centers,  other  teaching  hospitals  with  more 
than  250  beds,  nonteaching  hospitals  with 
more  than  250  beds,  urban  hospitals  with 
fewer  than  250  beds  and  rural  hospitals  with 
fewer  than  250  beds. 

It  then  analyzed  Medicare  cost  reports  and 
patient  discharge  data,  adjusting  for  severity 
of  illness  and  geographic  differences. 

These  Northwest  hospitals  are  among  the 
100  most  efficient  in  America. 

OREGON 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Portland;  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cor- 
vallis;  Grande  Ronde  Hospital,  La  Grande; 
Josephine  Memorial  Hospital,  Grants  Pass; 
Lebanon  Community  Hospital:  Portland  Ad- 
ventist Medical  Center;  Providence  Medical 
Center.  Portland;  Sacred  Heart  General  Hos- 
pital, Eugene;  St.  Charles  Medical  Center. 
Bend;  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Portland;  Willamette  Falls  Hospital.  Or- 
egon City. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  hospitals  on  the  list  were: 
Deaconess  Medical  Center.  Spokane;  General 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  Everett;  St.  John's 
Medical  Center,  Longvlew;  St.  Mary  Medical 
Center,  Walla  Walla;  University  of  Washing- 
ton Medical  Center.  Seattle. 

IDAHO 

Madison  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rexburg. 
Idaho. 


B-ifRON  WHITE  FEDERAL 
COURTHOUSE 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  en  bloc  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  350,  351,  352, 
353,  354,  355.  356.  359.  360:  that  the  bills 
be  deemed  read  three  times,  passed  and 
the  motions  to  reconsider  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc;  further,  that  the  consid- 
eration of  these  items  appear  individ- 
ually in  the  Record,  and  any  state- 
ments relative  to  these  Calendar  items 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  bill  (S.  812)  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Courthouse  in  Denver.  CO.  as  the 
"Byron  White  Federal  Courthouse.  " 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed:  as  follows: 

S.  812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

The  Federal  Courthouse  in  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, is  designated  as  the  "Byron  White  Fed- 
eral Courthouse". 

SEC  2.  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  in 
section  1  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Byron  White  Federal  Courthouse. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
April  to  designate  the  Federal  Court- 
house in  Denver.  CO.  the  Byron  White 
Federal  Courthouse  has  passed  in  the 
Senate  today. 

As  you  may  know,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byron  White  is  a  native 
of  my  State  of  Colorado  and  served 
with  distinction  on  our  highest  court 
from  1962  until  his  recent  retirement  in 
June  1993.  It's  a  great  honor  for  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Denver  and  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  have  its  new  Fed- 
eral courthouse  named  after  Byron 
White,  the  only  Coloradoan  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

U.S.  Justice  White  was  born  in  Fort 
Collins  and  grew  up  in  Wellington,  CO. 
He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford  University  and  a 
Yale  Law  School  graduate.  I  would  be 
remiss,  at  this  point,  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion Byron  White's  achievement  on  the 
football  field  which  made  Coloradoans 
proud  of  him  decades  before  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Byron  White,  nicknamed  "Whizzer," 
led  the  University  of  Colorado  football 
team  to  an  undefeated  season  and  a 
victory  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  the  1937- 
38  season. 

He  began  his  legal  career  as  a  law 
clerk  for  then-Chief  Justice  Fred  Vin- 
son before  returning  to  Colorado  where 
he  practiced  law  for  14  years.  Byron 
White  served  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  and  then  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President.  Byron 
White  stepped  down  from  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  in 
June  1993.  His  commitment  to  our  judi- 
cial system  and  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  this  country  cannot  be  under- 
stated. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
acknowledge  Byron  White's  achieve- 
ments than  to  designate  the  new  Den- 
ver Federal  courthouse  after  him. 
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Although  Byron  White  no  longer  sits 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  I  believe  his 
contribution  to  our  State  and  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  seen  and 
will  be  reflected  in  the  new  Byron 
White  Federal  Courthouse. 


FREDERICK  C.  MURPHY  FEDERAL 
CENTER 

A  bill  (S.  12C6)  to  redesignate  the 
Federal  building  located  at  380  Trapelo 
Road  in  Waltham,  MA,  as  the  "Fred- 
erick C.  Murphy  Federal  Center,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed;  as  follows: 
S.  1206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  REDESIGNATION. 

The  Federal  building  located  at  380  Trapelo 
Road  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  known 
as  the  Waltham  Federal  Center,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Frederick  C. 
Murphy  Federal  Center". 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  Federal  building  referred  to 
in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Cen- 
ter". 


BRIEN  MCMAHON  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

A  bill  (S.  1314)  to  designate  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courthouse  located  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  as  the  "Brien 
McMahon  Federal  Building,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

S.  1314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
Courthouse  located  at  915  Lafayette  Boule- 
vard in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  the  "Brien  McMahon  Federal 
Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Brien 
McMahon  Federal  Building. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S,  1314,  legislation  I  have  introduced 
with  Senator  Dodd  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral courthouse  in  Bridgeport,  CT, 
after  a  distinguished  former  member  of 
this  body.  Senator  Brien  McMahon.  A 
native  of  nearby  Norwalk.  Senator 
McMahon  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1944,  and  was  reelected  in  1950. 
His  Senate  career  tragically  was  cut 
short  by  his  untimely  passing  on  July 
28,  1952,  at  the  age  of  48. 

Despite  serving  in  the  Senate  for 
only  8  years.  Senator  McMahon  left  his 
mark  on  our  country.  As  a  freshman 
Senator,  Brien  McMahon  was  one  of 
the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
atomic    energy.    He    introduced    and 


passed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  atomic  energy  and  the  govern- 
mental controls  that  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  post-war  era.  His  efforts 
lead  to  passage  of  the  McMahon  Act, 
which  was  also  known  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946.  In  1948  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  where  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  regarded.  He  also  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  support  the  weap- 
ons program  that  would  become  the 
free  world's  security  blanket  for  the 
next  four  decades. 

The  use  of  the  atom  was  not  the  only 
area  in  which  Brien  McMahon  made 
great  contributions.  In  the  arena  of 
foreign  relations,  for  example.  Senator 
McMahon  was  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress to  venture  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, where  he  negotiated  an  aid  pro- 
gram with  Marshal  Tito,  who  had  just 
broken  with  Stalin. 

Senator  McMahon  was  also  a  man  of 
principle.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  challenge  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Senator  McCarthy  even 
went  to  Connecticut  to  campaign 
against  Senator  McMahon. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
name  a  courthouse  for  Senator 
McMahon.  Before  being  elected  to  the 
Senate,  he  had  a  distinguished  legal  ca- 
reer. A  graduate  of  Yale  Law  School, 
he  practiced  law  in  Norwalk,  CT  where 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  city  court  in 
1933.  Later  that  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  Cummings.  In  1935,  Sen- 
ator McMahon  was  appointed  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  where  he  served  for  4  years. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely fitting  to  honor  Senator  Brien 
McMahon  by  naming  the  Federal 
courthouse  in  his  memory. 


ALBERT  V.  BRYAN  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

A  bill  (S.  1650)  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  in  Alexandria,  VA,  as  the  Al- 
bert V.  Bryan  U.S.  Courthouse,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed:  as  follows: 
3,1650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  ALBERT  V.  BRYAN 
UNFTED  STATES  COURTHOUSE. 

(a)  NEW  COURTHOUSE.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  building  lo- 
cated at  Courthouse  Square  South  and 
Jamieson  Avenue  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Al- 
bert V.  Bryan  United  States  Courthouse". 

(2)  References.— Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  paper,  or  other 
record  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal 
building  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Albert  V. 
Bryan  United  States  Courthouse". 


(bi  Old  Courthouse.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  building  lo- 
cated at  200  South  Washington  Street  in  Al- 
exandria, Virginia,  shall  now  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Albert  V.  Bryan  United 
States  Courthouse". 

(2)  References.— Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map,  regulation,  document,  paper,  or  other 
record  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal 
building  known  and  designated  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  the  "Albert 
V.  Bryan  United  States  Courthouse"  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Federal 
building  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  construction  of  the  Federal  building 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1). 


CLARKSON  S.  FISHER  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 

A  bill  (H.R.  1303)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse 
located  at  402  East  State  Street  in 
Trenton,  NJ,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fish- 
er Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  passed. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
stand  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1303  which  will  designate 
the  new  courthouse  building  in  Tren- 
ton as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse."  This 
legislation  passed  the  House  on  May  4, 
1993  and  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  on  January  27,  1994. 

By  naming  this  new  courthouse  after 
Judge  Clarkson  S.  Fisher  we  are  rec- 
ognizing a  man  who  has  dedicated  some 
35  years  of  his  life  to  public  service. 
This  tribute  is  appropriate  and  richly 
deserved  by  a  man  who  has  given  so 
much  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
to  our  country. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Judge  Fish- 
er's abilities  comes  from  his  col- 
leagues. Judge  Fisher's  fellow  judges 
have  requested  that  Congress  bestow 
this  honor  on  a  man  whom  they  feel 
typifies  fairness,  compassion  and  im- 
partiality, the  highest  qualities  that 
members  of  their  profession  strive  ev- 
eryday to  achieve. 

From  1958  to  1964  Judge  Fisher  served 
as  councilman  in  West  Long  Branch, 
NJ.  After  the  1963  election.  Judge  Fish- 
er was  appointed  to  the  Monmouth 
County  Court,  where  he  served  until 
being  appointed  to  New  Jersey's  Supe- 
rior Court  in  1966. 

It  was  in  1970  when  Judge  Fisher's 
talents  were  recognized  at  the  Federal 
level  and  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  sit  on  the  U.S.  District 
Court.  This  is  the  level  at  which  he  has 
served  with  distinction  for  the  past  23 
years.  At  the  U.S.  District  Court  he 
served  as  associate,  and.  then  chief 
judge,  and  now  senior  judge. 

As  we  all  know  public  service  has  its 
costs.  However,  Judge  Fisher  never  lost 
sight  of  the  most  important  thing  in 
life,  his  family.  Married  in  1949  to  his 
lovely  wife  Mae,  they  raised  four  sons: 
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Albert  James,  Clarkson,  Jr.,  Scott  and 
Daniel. 

Again,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1303  to 
honor  Judge  Clarkson  S.  Fisher,  public 
servant  and  loving  husband  and  father. 
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A.  MACEO  SMITH  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

A  bill  (H.R.  2223)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  at  525  Griffin  Street 
in  Dallas,  TX,  as  the  "A.  Maceo  Smith 
Federal  Building,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  and  passed. 


POTTER  STEWART  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

A  bill  (H.R.  2555)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  located  at  100  East 
Fifth  Street  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  as  the 
"Potter  Stewart  U.S.  Courthouse,  "  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  passed. 


GEORGE  ARCENEAUX,  JR. 
COURTHOUSE 


U.S. 


A  bill  (H.R.  3186)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Courthouse  located  in  Houma,  LA, 
as  the  "George  Arceneaux,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Courthouse,  "  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  and  passed. 


EDWIN  FORD  HUNTER.  JR.,  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

A  bill  (H.R.  3356)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Courthouse  under  construction  at 
611  Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles,  LA, 
as  the  "Edwin  Ford  Hunter,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Courthouse,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  and  passed. 


JOHN  MINOR  WISDOM  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  intimedlate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  358,  H.R.  2868, 
designating  the  John  Minor  Wisdom 
U.S.  Courthouse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2868)  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  located  at  600  Camp 
Street  in  New  Orleans,  LA,  as  the  John 
Minor  Wisdom  U.S.  Courthouse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1355 

(Purpose:  To  correct  the  name  of  the 
building) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Johnston  and  Breaux  to  the  desk  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
Kerry],  for  Mr.  Johnston,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1355. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "Courthouse"  and 
insert  "Court  of  Appeals  Building". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "Courthouse"  and 
insert  "Court  of  Appeals  Building". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
designate  the  Federal  building  located  at  600 
Camp  Street  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  as 
the  'John  Minor  Wisdom  Uaited  States  Court 
of  Appeals  Building',  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1355)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2868),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  80 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  my  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  state  of  small  busi- 
ness. This  report  covers  data  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  a  period  of  slow  economic  re- 
covery that  occurred  just  before  my 
Administration  took  office. 

Small  businesses  create  many  new 
jobs  and  are  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth.  That  is 
why,  in  my  first  address  to  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  Congress,  I  proposed 
some  of  the  boldest  targeted  incentives 
for  small  business  in  history.  These 
measures  will  benefit  not  only  small 
businesses,  but  the  American  work 
force,  our  Nation's  economy,  and  our 
international  competitiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  under- 
take some  major  corrective  efforts.  As 
small  business  owners  will  testify,  the 
best  thing  the  government  could  do  for 
small  business  and  the  economy  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  primary  goal  of 
the  economic  program  is  to  set  the 
economy  on  the  proper  course  for  the 
short-  and  long-term  future.  Deficit  re- 
duction and  shifting  consumption  to 
investment  are  the  ways  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

Reducing  health  care  costs  while  en- 
suring that  all  Americans  have  access 
to  health  care  is  another  national  im- 
perative. I  have  said  it  before:  bringing 
health  spending  in  line  with  inflation 
would  do  more  for  the  private  sector 
than  almost  any  incentive  or  tax  cut 
we  could  promote.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  provide  health 
care  for  everyone.  Currently  two-thirds 
of  the  Americans  without  health  insur- 
ance are  employed — many  in  small 
businesses.  My  health  care  task  force 
has  evaluated  many  proposals  to  en- 
sure that  health  care  is  available  to 
small  business  employees  and  afford- 
able for  small  business  owners.  It  will 
take  time  to  change  our  health  care 
system,  but  we  are  taking  the  impor- 
tant first  steps. 

We  will  also  need  to  keep  looking  for 
better  ways  to  provide  for  workers 
upon  retirement.  As  this  report  docu- 
ments, pension  plans,  like  health  plans, 
are  much  less  available  and  affordable 
in  small  businesses.  And  as  the  baby 
boom  generation  moves  toward  retire- 
ment, issues  related  to  Social  Security 
and  pension  plan  availability  take  on 
new  urgency. 

Beyond  these  long-range  efforts,  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  join  me  in 
investing  in  small  business  and  eco- 
nomic growth  through  specific  tax  in- 
centives, capital  formation  initiatives, 
enterprise  and  empowerment  zones, 
technology  investments,  and  education 
and  job  training  efforts. 

To  encourage  long-term  investment 
in  small  business,  I  supported — and  the 
Congress  passed— a  50  percent  tax  ex- 
clusion on  capital  gains  from  invest- 
ments in  qualified  small  business  stock 
held  for  at  least  5  years.  This  incen- 
tive, which  will  help  small  businesses 
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raise  critically  needed  capital,  is  pro- 
jected to  create  80,000  new  jobs  over  the 
next  5  years.  I  also  favored  such  an  ex- 
clusion for  investment  in  small  busi- 
ness venture  capital  firms  targeting  in- 
vestments to  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses. Another  small  business  incen- 
tive I  supported  increases  the  "Section 
179"  expensing  limitation  from  $10,000 
to  $17,500,  which  will  enable  a  number 
of  smaller  firms  to  purchase  equipment 
needed  for  modernization  and  growth. 

My  Administration  supports  easing 
the  regulatory  burden  on  small  firms 
so  that  more  of  the  time  spent  filling 
out  paperwork — especially  complicated 
or  duplicative  paperwork — can  be  used 
for  more  productive  activities.  There 
are  a  number  of  measures  we  can  take. 
We  have  already  simplified  the  com- 
putation of  certain  taxes  such  as  the 
alternative  minimum  tax  and  we  have 
eased  the  safe  harbor  rules  related  to 
the  individual  estimated  tax.  And  we 
can  ensure  that  Federal  agencies  com- 
ply with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act,  which  requires  them  to  assess  the 
effects  of  their  proposed  regulations  on 
small  firms. 

Recent  low  interest  rates  have  made 
resources  more  available  to  consumers 
for  purchasing  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  American  business  and  have 
made  loans  somewhat  less  expensive 
for  the  business  community.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  proposed  a  number  of 
measures  to  make  capital  more  avail- 
able to  small  business.  To  ease  the 
"credit  crunch"  faced  by  many  small 
firms,  new  provisions  are  loosening  re- 
strictions on  banks  so  they  can  more 
easily  make  "character"  loans,  easing 
appraisal  requirements  for  real  estate 
used  as  collateral  for  small  business 
loans,  eliminating  overlapping  Federal 
regulations  on  lending  institutions, 
and  establishing  an  appeals  process  for 
banks  and  consumers  who  believe  they 
have  been  unfairly  treated  by  regu- 
lators. 

Small  and  minority-owned  businesses 
would  also  benefit  from  a  strengthened 
system  of  community  development 
banks.  A  proposed  Community  Devel- 
opment Banking  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions Fund  would  support  investment 
in  community  development  financial 
institutions  (CDFIs).  These  CDFIs 
would  be  a  source  for  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  individuals  and 
businesses  in  communities  underserved 
by  traditional  lending  institutions. 

Another  way  we  plan  to  support  the 
growth  of  new  small  enterprises,  espe- 
cially in  economically  depressed  areas, 
is  through  the  establishment  of 
empowerment  zones,  enterprise  com- 
munities, and  rural  development  in- 
vestment areas.  The  zones  and  commu- 
nities will  be  nominated  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  chosen  on  a 
competitive  basis  after  certain  criteria 
based  on  population,  geographic  area, 
and  poverty  level  are  met.  Businesses 
in  these  designated  communities  can 


take  advantage  of  expanded  tax-ex- 
empt financing.  Businesses  in 
empowerment  zones  will  be  given  addi- 
tional employment  credits  and  tax  in- 
centives. 

Only  by  fully  developing  our  techno- 
logical and  human  resources  can  we  ex- 
pect to  be  leaders  in  the  international 
marketplace.  That  means  investment 
in  technology  and  worker  skills. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  we  can 
take  to  remain  technologically  com- 
petitive. We  can  extend  the  research 
and  experimentation  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage more  research  activities  by 
American  small  businesses.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  program, 
which,  as  documented  in  this  report, 
helps  channel  Federal  research  funding 
to  innovative  small  firms.  I  support  a 
strong  Small  Business  Technology 
Transfer  program  in  which  small  busi- 
nesses work  with  Federal  laboratories 
and  universities  to  develop  promising 
technology  and  introduce  it  into  the 
marketplace.  The  manufacturing  ex- 
tension centers  we  have  proposed 
would  help  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  evaluate  new  manufacturing 
technology.  And  I'd  like  to  see  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Advanced  Technology  Program,  which 
provides  matching  grants  to  companies 
working  on  generic  technology.  Fi- 
nally, we  need  to  speed  up  computer 
networks  and  coordinate  Federal  infor- 
mation and  telecommunications  pol- 
icy. 

We  are  looking  at  innovative  ways  to 
employ,  train,  and  provide  for  a  work 
force  second  to  none.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  extended  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit,  which  is  available  to  employers 
who  hire  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  and  members  of  specific  at-risk 
groups.  But  that  is  just  a  small  part  of 
a  large  picture:  many  State,  local,  and 
private  groups  are  experimenting  with 
innovative  ways  to  develop  and  train  a 
competitive  work  force  for  the  21st 
century. 

Clearly,  our  Nation  faces  many  chal- 
lenges. Fortunately,  we  face  them  with 
an  almost  limitless  resource — the  vari- 
ety and  ingenuity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  we  can  meet  our  national  chal- 
lenges with  the  energy  and  innovative 
spirit  of  America's  small  business  own- 
ers, we  will  be  doing  very  well.  So  I  en- 
courage the  Members  of  Congress,  to- 
gether with  young  people  and  small 
business  owners  and  all  Americans  to 
reach  into  your  imaginations:  dream 
boldly  and  begin  something  new. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  1, 1994. 


H.R.  2144.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  excess  land  to  the  Government  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2144.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  excess  land  to  the  Government  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  6:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  c!  jrks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2024.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Hybrid  Vehicle  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2025.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  final  se- 
questration report  for  fiscal  year  1994;  re- 
ferred jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975.  as  modified  by  the  order  of  April 
11.  1986.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Indians  Affairs. 

EC-2026.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook: 
Fiscal  Years  1995-1999';  referred  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2027.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  Technology  Transfer 
and  Economic  Development  Plan  for  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2028.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  on  the  Environmental 
Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Grants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2029.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report,  including  unaudited  fi- 
nancial statements,  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


and  second   time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum): 
S.  1813.  A  bill  to  make  additional  funds 
available  to  repair  damage  from  the  Midwest 
floods  of  1993  through  the  wetlands  reserve 
program,  to  make  certain  non-Federal  levees 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Federal 
levee  rehabilitation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Harkin.       Mr.       Grassley.       Mr. 
Feinoold,        Mr.        BoREN,        Mr. 
WELLSTONE.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Dorgan, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger); 
S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  include  in  income  crop  insur- 
ance proceeds  and  disaster  payments  in  the 
year  of  the  disaster  or  in  the  following  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DAmato.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.   Chafee,   Mr.   GORTON,   and   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  authorize  matching  funds 
for  State  and  local  firearm  buy-back  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 

S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  protect  against  trafficking  in 
food  instruments  and  other  frauds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1813.  A  bill  to  make  additional 
funds  available  to  repair  damage  from 
the  Midwest  Floods  of  1993  through  the 
wetlands  reserve  program,  to  make  cer- 
tain non-Federal  levees  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Federal  levee  re- 
habilitation program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

midwest  floods  act  of  1994 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  most  Mis- 
sourians  could  probably  understand  the 
tragedy  that  stuck  Californians  this 
month  better  than  most  Americans.  It 
was  only  this  past  summer  that  we  tan- 
gled with  Mother  Nature  and  suffered 
her  wrath.  The  devastating  con- 
sequences look  all  too  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  Midwest:  families  trying 
to  reunite  with  loved  ones;  homes  and 
workplaces  destroyed;  and  long  lines  at 
disaster  centers  to  get  help.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  those  earthquake  victims  in 
California,  and  we  realize  that  they 
need  and  deserve  our  help.  We  feel  your 
pain;  we  understand  your  hardship. 

But  I  must  share  a  word  of  warning 
with  the  Senators  from  California  after 
my  experiences  seeking  Federal  aid  for 
Midwesterners.  There  is  a  different 
spirit  in  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
than  prevailed  4  years  ago  when  Cali- 
fornias  sought  our  help  for  their  last 


earthquake  or  3  years  ago  when  you 
sought  our  help  for  riots  in  your 
streets.  It's  a  chilling,  heartless  atti- 
tude that  disaster  victims  should  fend 
for  themselves,  that  they  may  even  be 
to  blame  for  their  tragedies. 

In  previous  disasters,  emergency  aid 
was  sent  with  haste,  without  strings, 
to  meet  the  victims'  needs.  When  one 
of  our  neighbors  needed  our  help  we  did 
not  hesitate  nor  we  tell  them  how  they 
should  live  their  lives.  It  was  neighbor 
helping  neighbor.  When  Hurricane  An- 
drew and  Hugo  hit  the  east  coast,  we 
sent  help.  When  the  last  earthquake 
hit  California,  we  helped  out. 

In  the  middle  of  our  natural  crisis, 
that  neighborly  spirit  changed.  Many 
demanded  that  the  emergency  aid  be 
offset  with  cuts  in  other  spending. 
Some  fought  against  our  disaster 
funds.  Others  have  used  the  tragedy  as 
an  excuse  to  try  to  tell  us  how  to  live 
our  lives.  Worst  of  all,  we  have  been 
left  completely  vulnerable  to  more 
tragedy  and  suffering  this  spring,  if  it's 
Mother  Nature's  whim  again.  The  Sen- 
ators from  California  may  be  con- 
fronted by  that  cold,  new  attitude  this 
year,  and  they  should  be  prepared. 

The  able  Senators  from  California 
understand  the  need  for  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  Government's  efforts,  but 
my  recent  experiences  make  me  believe 
that  there  is  an  even  greater  need  for 
their  persistence  now.  Recovering  from 
a  natural  disaster  is  a  long,  difficult 
process.  What  takes  Mother  Nature  a 
few  brief  moments  to  destroy,  takes 
men  and  women  months,  and  even 
years,  to  rebuild.  When  the  Nation's 
and  the  Federal  Government's  atten- 
tion has  turned  elsewhere,  the  hard 
work  of  putting  people's  lives  back  in 
order  goes  on. 

Unnoticed  by  people  far  from  the 
Midwest,  particularly  in  our  Nation's 
capital,  our  Federal  Government  has 
quietly  abandoned  many  Missourians 
and  has  left  tens  of  thousands  more  in 
jeopardy.  This  spring,  when  the  snows 
melt  and  the  rains  come,  my  State  will 
likely  flood  again.  The  National 
Weather  Service  predicts  there  will  be 
excessive  moisture  and  thus  flooding 
again  this  spring. 

For  months,  I  have  pleaded  with  the 
Clinton  administration  to  help  us  pre- 
vent another  tragedy  from  occurring, 
but  they  have  turned  away.  Now  it  is 
too  late  to  save  many  communities 
from  devastation  and  homes  from  ruin, 
but  there's  still  time  to  prevent  entire 
sections  of  Missouri  from  becoming 
wastelands. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  increase  funding  by$50  mil- 
lion for  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Re- 
serve Program  [EWRP]  and  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  to  rebuild  levees. 

Four  months  after  the  flood,  on  De- 
cember 20,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
reported  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  only  completed  emergency 
repairs   on   19   of  the   more   than   500 


flood-gouged  levees  in  the  Midwest. 
Now  on  February  1,  that  number  has 
increased  to  43  levees. 

As  many  as  271  levees  remain  ineli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  last  session  that 
would  have  allowed  ineligible  levees  to 
come  into  the  Federal  program  and 
make  repairs  before  the  spring  floods. 
But  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
0MB  said  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  fix  these  levees.  I  then  craft- 
ed an  amendment  to  cap  spending  at 
$150  million,  they  still  said  it  cost  too 
much.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  corps  and  environ- 
mentalist, my  plan  was  rejected. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  lack  of 
money  that  is  keeping  the  administra- 
tion and  the  corps  from  rebuilding.  In 
the  Presidents  rescission  package, 
that  has  now  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  cut  $97,319,000 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  gen- 
eral construction  budget.  Almost  a  $100 
million  that  the  corps  says  they  don't 
need  and  the  administration  is  saying 
to  cut.  The  people  in  the  Midwest  need 
the  help  to  protect  themselves  from 
spring  floods,  not  excuses  why  they 
can't  get  help. 

The  Federal  Government's  plan  for 
levee  repair  makes  no  sense.  Let  me 
show  you  a  map  of  levee  repair  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides $60  million  for  the  repair  of  pub- 
licly sponsored  non-Federal  levees 
under  the  levee  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. It  sets  up  a  75  to  25  cost  share 
program  instead  of  the  normal  80  to  20 
cost  share.  It  will  provide  some  much 
needed  assistance  to  Midwest  land- 
owners and  the  second  half  of  the  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. 

The  other  key  part  to  my  legislation 
also  adds  $50  million  for  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  flood  of  1993. 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  farmland  are 
covered  with  sand.  In  Missouri  alone. 
455.000  acres,  or  60  percent  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  bottom  lands  are  damaged 
by  sand  deposits  and  scouring.  Nearly 
60,000  acres  are  covered  with  more  than 
2  feet  of  sand.  In  some  places  it  has 
been  reported  that  there  is  as  much  as 
11  feet  of  sand  covering  farmland. 

The  current  funding  for  EWRP  is  $15 
million.  Unfortunately,  the  existing 
funds  will  meet  little  more  than  half  of 
the  demand  for  EWRP.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  43,000  acres  of  Midwest 
river  bottom  land  has  been  offered  into 
the  EWRP  and  that,  almost  22,000  acres 
was  offered  in  Missouri  alone.  Of  that 
43,000  offered,  25,000  acres  is  expected  to 
be  accepted  into  the  EWRP.  In  some 
cases,  whole  levee  districts  have  sub- 
mitted applications  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Increasing  funds  for  EWRP  will  not 
only  help  farmers  facing  huge  eco- 
nomic losses  but  will  accomplish  sev- 
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eral  things:  First,  wetlands  will  be  re- 
stored, the  environment  enhanced  and 
future  flooding  could  be  lessened,  and 
second,  farmers  will  have  voluntary  op- 
tion instead  of  just  bringing  flood-dam- 
aged land  back  into  production.  This  is 
a  win-win  for  the  environment  and  for 
our  farmers  and  landowners.  We  need  a 
balanced  approach  and  this  program  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  need  a  balanced  approach  to  river 
bottom  lands.  We  can't  just  focus  on 
long-term  or  short-term  approaches; 
there  has  to  be  balance.  The  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  takes  a 
much  needed  balanced  approach.  It  pro- 
vides options  for  landowners  to  either 
rebuild  or  turn  lands  into  wetlands. 
The  key  is,  landowners  have  options. 

In  conclusion,  there  will  be  much 
talk  in  the  coming  days  of  human  com- 
passion for  the  victims  of  the  Califor- 
nia earthquake.  They  have  suffered 
natural  consequences  and  call  out  for 
our  aid.  But  where  will  be  the  human 
compassion  for  the  midwesterners  who 
still  have  their  lives  in  shambles?  They 
cannot  return  to  their  homes  and 
lands,  because  their  flood  protection  is 
destroyed  and  the  administration  re- 
fuses help. 

I  will  try  to  help  them.  We  do  not  ask 
for  more  than  we  need,  but  we  need  all 
for  which  we  ask.  I  intend  to  seek  $100 
million  in  aid— $50  million  to  convert 
damaged  lands  to  wetlands  and  $50  mil- 
lion to  repair  damaged  levees.  I  will 
link  this  balanced  assistance  package 
to  Senate  passage  of  emergency  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  relief  and  plan  to 
use  the  means  necessary  to  win  its  en- 
actment. 

I  do  not  take  this  course  of  action 
lightly,  but  only  after  months  of  futil- 
ity and  frustration.  We  have  pleaded 
for  this  assistance  from  this  adminis- 
tration, but  it  has  not  come.  Mid- 
westerners  are  hardy  people  who  are 
used  to  fighting  Mother  Nature's  disas- 
ters. But  floods  this  spring  would  be  a 
manmade  disaster,  and  it's  clear  who 
would  be  held  accountable.  I  intend  to 
fight  that  and  to  ensure  that  no  parts 
of  my  State  are  left  wastelands.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Feingold,  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.   Dorgan,   and   Mr.   Duren- 

BERGER): 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  include  in  in- 
come crop  insurance  proceeds  and  dis- 
aster payments  in  the  year  of  the  dis- 
aster or  in  the  following  year;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1994 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  ad- 
dress unnecessary  inflexibility  in  a  Tax 
Code  provision  that  affects  farmers 
who  receive  disaster  assistance. 


The  importance  of  this  issue  is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  serve  with  me 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Identical  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  as  well. 

The  legislation  makes  a  permanent 
change  to  the  Tax  Code  and  impacts 
farmers  who  received  disaster  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  losses  sustained 
from  the  flooding  last  year.  Due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  many  of  those  farm- 
ers did  not  receive  their  disaster  assist- 
ance payments  until  1994.  This  may 
have  serious  tax  consequences  for  them 
if  they  normally  would  have  recognized 
the  inc6me  from  the  crops  that  were 
destroyed  on  their  1993  tax  return.  Re- 
ceipt of  the  disaster  payment  in  1994 
may  prevent  them  from  reporting  it  as 
income  on  their  1993  return.  This,  in 
turn,  will  result  in  a  bunching  of  in- 
come on  their  1994  return,  possibly 
pushing  them  into  a  higher  tax  bracket 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It 
may  also  cause  them  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  personal  exemptions  and  certain 
nonbusiness  itemized  deductions. 

Ironically,  Internal  Revenue  Code 
section  451(d)  permits  a  farmer  who 
happened  to  receive  his  disaster  pay- 
ment in  1993  to  defer  recognition  of 
that  income  for  tax  purposes  until  1994, 
if  that  is  the  year  in  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  recognized  the  income 
from  the  crops  that  were  destroyed. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  simply  permit  the  con- 
verse result.  That  is,  a  farmer  who  did 
not  receive  his  disaster  payment  until 
1994  may  recognize  the  payment  as  in- 
come on  his  1993  return,  if  that  is  when 
he  would  otherwise  have  recognized  the 
income  from  the  crops  that  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the 
change  made  by  this  legislation  would 
apply  to  future  disasters  and  disaster 
payments,  not  just  those  arising  out  of 
the  1993  flooding. 

Mr.  President,  there  really  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Tax  Code  should  allow 
flexibility  for  farmers  who  want  to  rec- 
ognize disaster  payments  in  the  year 
following  the  disaster,  but  not  for 
those  who  receive  their  payments  in 
the  latter  year  and  want  to  recognize 
them  in  income  in  the  year  of  the  dis- 
aster. In  either  case,  the  farmer  would 
be  required  to  show  that  he  would  have 
received  the  income  from  the  destroyed 
crops  in  the  year  he  is  choosing  to  re- 
port the  disaster  assistance  income. 
Without  this  two-way  rule,  we  will  be 
imposing  significant  financial  burdens 
on  the  very  people  we  sought  to  assist 
when  we  passed  the  1993  disaster  assist- 
ance legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  that 
no  one  is  pointing  fingers  here.  The 
fact  is  that  this  situation  can  arise  cir- 
cumstantially, without  fault  on  any- 
one's part.  The  timing  of  the  disaster. 


the  volume  of  applicants  for  disaster 
assistance,  and  many  other  factors 
could  result  in  farmers  receiving  disas- 
ter assistance  payments  the  year  after 
the  disaster.  This  situation  was  bound 
to  arise  sooner  or  later,  and  it  makes 
sense  to  correct  it  as  soon  as  possible 
for  those  who  are  affected. 

It  is  my  intention  to  aggressively 
pursue  passage  of  this  measure.  And  I 
am  sure  that  motivation  is  shared  by 
those  who  are  joining  me  in  introduc- 
ing it.  We  hope  that  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  sympathetic  to  the  ur- 
gency of  this  issue  and  join  us  in  seeing 
that  it  is  passed  expeditiously.* 


By   Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thurmond,   Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr. 
Spectter,     Mr.     Durenberger, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
(^RTON,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  1815.  A  bill  to  authorize  matching 
funds  for  State  and  local  firearm  buy- 
back  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  FIREARM  BUV-BACK  INITIATIVE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  very  often 
the  best  ideas  spring  from  the  grass- 
roots *  *  *  and  those  of  us  in  Congress 
should  take  notice. 

One  idea  that  has  taken  off  at  the 
local  level  involves  buying  back  guns 
*  *  *  for  toys,  for  clothes,  even  for 
tickets  to  sporting  events. 

In  Chicago,  more  than  a  thousand 
weapons,  including  a  projectile  launch- 
er that  was  featured  on  the  front-page 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  were  recently 
exchanged  in  a  guns-for-shoes  program 
sponsored  by  the  Foot  Locker  Co.  and 
the  Chicagoland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Last  Christmas,  America 
cheered  a  young  man  named  Fernando 
Mateo,  a  New  York  City  carpet  store 
owner  who  initiated  his  own  toys-for- 
guns  effort. 

And  in  many  other  cities  throughout 
the  country,  local  governments  and 
private  and  community  groups  have 
initiated  similar  gun  repurchase  pro- 
grams. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  these 
local  initiatives  by  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral gun  buy-back  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Attorney  General. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Attorney 
General,  will  match  local  and  State 
gun  buy-back  efforts  on  a  dollar-for- 
doUar  matching  basis.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  Federal  funds,  the  local  pro- 
gram must  guarantee  that  any  fire- 
arms exchanged  are.  in  fact,  destroyed. 
The  Attorney  General  may  set  other 
conditions  to  ensure  that  the  buy-back 
program  is  operated  in  an  efficient 
manner  and  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  law  enforcement. 

The  Federal  gun-buy-back  program 
will  only  provide  funds  to  those  local 
initiatives  that  offer  merchandise  and 
other  noncash  incentives  to  individuals 
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who  want  to  turn  in  their  firearms.  In 
other  words,  a  local  cash-for-guns  pro- 
gram will  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  for  the  reason  we  have 
learned  that  some  turn  in  their  old 
guns  for  cash  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new 
gun.  So  it  is  limited  to  in-kind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  program 
is  not  to  supplant  State  and  local  ef- 
forts, but  rather  to  assist  them  with 
supplemental  funding  —$15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  another  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  Once  the  local  ef- 
fort gets  off  the  ground,  the  Federal 
Government  can  step  in  with  the  addi- 
tional resources. 

FUNDING 

Funding  for  the  Federal  program  will 
be  provided  through  the  $22  billion  "Vio- 
lent Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fund, 
which  was  Established  in  the  anticrime 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Novem- 
ber. In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  intend  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
program  is  considered  during  the  up- 
coming Senate-House  conference  on 
anticrime  legislation. 

A  SMALL  STEP 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Federal  buy- 
back  program  end  crime,  or  substan- 
tially reduce  it.  Of  course  not. 

In  fact,  the  most  effective  way  to  re- 
duce crime  is  to  arrest  the  bad  guys, 
put  them  in  prison,  and  keep  them 
there  by  padlocking  the  revolving  pris- 
on door.  The  simple  truth  is  that  a  vio- 
lent criminal  kept  behind  bars  will  not 
terrorize  a  single  law-abiding  citizen. 

That  is  why  Senate  Republicans  have 
insisted  that  any  anticrime  bill  worthy 
of  the  name  must  devote  substantial 
resources  for  incarceration.  The 
anticrime  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  does  just  that — $500  million  in 
State  grants  to  build  and  operate  de- 
tention facilities  for  violent  juveniles; 
$3  billion  in  grants  for  State  prisons, 
city  and  county  jails,  and  boot  camps: 
and  another  $3  billion  for  10  new  re- 
gional prisons  to  which  States  can  send 
their  most  violent  criminala. 

These  are  the  big  steps.  But  that  does 
not  mean  the  small  steps  are  not  worth 
taking,  too.  In  fact,  if  my  calculations 
are  right,  the  Federal  gun  buy-back 
initiative — working  together  with 
State  and  local  initiatives — could  re- 
sult in  removing  one  million  guns  from 
our  streets  within  the  next  2  years.  Of 
course,  that  is  still  going  to  leave  a 
hundred-and-some  million  guns,  but  it 
is  a  small  step. 

Obviously,  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
whether  these  gun  buy-back  efforts  ac- 
tually reduce  crime.  That  is  why  we 
sunsetted  it.  But,  as  skeptical  New 
York  City  Police  Chief  Raymond  Kelly 
explained  last  December:  "I've  con- 
verted. I'm  a  believer." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  be  a 
convert  and  a  believer,  too.  That's  why 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  impact  the  gun  buy-back 
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programs  have  on  the  crime  rate  in 
those  areas  in  which  they  are  operated. 
The  Attorney  General  must  submit 
this  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31,  1995. 

If  the  programs  work,  then  Congress 
can  reauthorize  the  Federal  buy-back 
initiative.  But  if  they  do  not  work, 
then  the  Federal  initiative  should  not 
be  renewed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Federal 
Firearm  Buy-Back  Initiative  Act  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Firearm  Buy-Back  Initiative  Act.". 

SEC.  2.  MATCHING  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
FIREARM  BLT-BACK  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  FEDERAL  Contribution.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  a  program  under 
which  the  Attorney  General  will  enter  into 
agreements  to  contribute,  and  will  contrib- 
ute, up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  needed  to 
provide  merchandise,  certificates  that  may 
be  used  to  acquire  merchandise  or  services, 
or  other  non-cash  incentives  to  Individuals 
to  turn  In  firearms  to  firearm  buy-back  pro- 
grams operated  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments or  private  entitles. 

(b)  Qualifications,    Terms,    and    Condi- 
tions.—In   an   agreement   under  subsection 
(a),  the  Attorney  General- 
CD  may  agree  to  contribute  to  a  firearm 

buy-back  pro-am  an  amount  that  Is  not 
greater  than  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
public  funds  and  private  funds  committed  to 
the  program  at  the  time  of  the  agreement; 

(2)  shall  require  that  all  firearms  that  are 
turned  In  to  the  program  will  be  destroyed; 

(3)  shall  require  that  the  program  agree  to 
provide  only  merchandise,  certificates  that 
may  be  used  td  acquire  merchandise  or  serv- 
ices, or  other  Incentives  other  than  cash  to 
individuals  who  turn  in  firearms;  and 

(4)(A)  may  set  such  other  qualifications, 
terms,  and  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  ensure  that  the  program  Is  operated  In  an 
efficient  and  bona  fide  manner  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  law  enforcement;  but 

(B)  may  not  prescribe  the  terms  under 
which  the  program  will  accept  firearms  in 
exchange  for  any  offered  Incentive. 

(c)  Termination.— The  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  terminate  on  September  30. 
1995. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the  Violent 
Crime  Reduction  TYust  Fund  to  be  estab- 
lished under  section  1115  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  1353  of  the 
Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1993,  $15,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  December  31. 
1995.  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  assessing  the  effect  that 
operation  of  the  firearm  buy-back  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  has  had  in  reducing 
the  Incidence  of  crime  in  the  jurisdictions  in 
which  the  programs  were  operated. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  protect  against 


trafficking  in  food  instruments  and 
other  frauds  in  connection  with  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  [WIC). 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

WIC  fraud  prosecution  act  of  1994 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation— the  WIC 
Fraud  Prosecution  Act  of  1994— to  pro- 
tect the  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
Food  Program,  commonly  called  WIC, 
from  criminals  who  would  traffick  in 
WIC  food  vouchers. 

This  bill  disqualifies  stores  from  the 
WIC  Program  if  the  storeowners,  man- 
agers, or  officials  are  involved  in  traf- 
ficking in  WIC  coupons.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  any  jailtime  and  fines  imposed 
on  the  guilty  individuals.  However, 
where  store  disqualification  would 
mean  that  low-income  families  could 
not  use  WIC  benefits  a  $20,000  fine  per 
violation  could  be  imposed. 

The  bill  imposes  severe  criminal  pen- 
alties on  storeowners  or  officers  in- 
volved in  the  trafficking  of  WIC  cou- 
pons including  jail  sentences  of  up  to  10 
years  and  fines  of  up  to  $100,()00;  or 
both. 

It  also  imposes  criminal  penalties  on 
anyone  involved  in  trafficking  of  WIC 
vouchers.  The  bill  provides  authority 
to  the  court  to  disqualify  the  person 
from  WIC  participation  for  2  years  in 
addition  to  any  criminal  fines  or  jail 
sentences  which  are  imposed. 

It  also  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of 
any  property  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment used  in  the  commission  of  a  WIC 
trafficking  crime,  and  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  property  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  any  trafficking  trans- 
action. 

And  finally,  the  bill  requires  States, 
as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
program,  to  provide  to  USDA  a  de- 
tailed plan  to  detect  and  punish  traf- 
ficking in  WIC  food  instruments  or  ac- 
cess devices  by  storeowners  or  WIC 
food  vendors.  States  are  required  to 
target  higher  risk  stores  and  vendors. 

Each  State  agency  will  be  required  to 
fully  cooperate  with  the  State's  attor- 
ney general,  county  or  parish  attor- 
neys, law  enforcement  officers,  and 
Federal  prosecutors  or  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  any  investigation  of 
trafficking  in  WIC  food  instruments  or 
access  devices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  passing  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  as  if 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "WIC  Fraud 
Prosecution  Act  of  1994". 
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8KC.  1.  FINDINGa 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women.  Infants,  and  children  (WIC)  estab- 
lished under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  provides  vital  and 
nutritious  foods  to  vulnerable  Americans; 

(2)  the  Improper  diversion  of  WIC  benefits 
by  stores  and  other  food  vendors  authorized 
to  accept  WIC  food  instruments  harms  the 
entire  WIC  program;  and 

(3)  severe  penalties  should  be  imposed  on 
store  owners  and  managers  and  WIC  clinic 
employees  engaged  in  trafficking  in  WIC 
food  Instruments 

SEC.  3.  DISQUAUnCATION  A>fD  CIVIL  MONEY 
PENALTIES  FOR  WIC  FOOD  VEN- 
DORS; CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
any  food  vendor  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  program  authorized  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  (referred  to  In  this  subsection  as  the 
'program')  shall  be  permanently  disqualified 
from  further  participation  in  the  program, 
on  a  finding,  made  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary,  that  any 
owner,  officer,  supervisor,  or  manager  of  the 
vendor  intentionally— 

"(A)  trafficked  In  program  food  instru- 
ments or  otherwise  obtained  program  food 
Instruments  by  buying  the  instruments  at  a 
discount  in  an  unlawful  manner; 

"(B)  obtained  benefits  purchased  at  a  dis- 
count through  the  improper  use  of  a  program 
access  device;  or 

"(C)  sold  or  purchased  firearms,  ammuni- 
tion, explosives,  or  controlled  substances  (as 
defined  in  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)))  in  exchange 
for.  or  with,  program  food  instruments. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  dis- 
qualification of  a  food  vendor  would  cause 
hardship  to  persons  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, in  lieu  of  disqualification  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  may  impose  on  the 
vendor  a  civil  money  penalty  of  up  to  $20,000 
for  each  violation  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Any  owner,  officer,  supervisor,  or  man- 
ager of  a  program  food  vendor  or  any  em- 
ployee of  a  program  clinic  who  Intentionally 
traffics  In  program  food  Instruments  or  oth- 
erwise obtains  program  food  instruments  by 
buying  the  instruments  at  a  discount  in  a 
manner  not  permitted  by  law  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

"(4)(A)  At  any  time  after  imposing  a 
money  penalty  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Institute  a  civil  action  to  collect  the  pen- 
alty against  a  person  subject  to  the  penalty 
In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  in  which  the  person  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business. 

"(B)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  the  action. 

"(C)  In  the  action,  the  validity  and  amount 
of  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  may  impose  a  fine 
against  any  person  not  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  accept  program  food  instruments 
who  violates  this  subsection  or  a  regulation 
Issued  under  this  subsection,  including  a  vio- 
lation concerning  the  acceptance  of  program 
food  instruments  and  including  such  viola- 
tions by  employees  of  program  clinics. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  fine  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  may  be  assessed 
and  collected  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  under  this  subsection  separately  or  in 


combination  with  any  fiscal  claim  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  may  institute 
judicial  action  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction against  the  person  to  collect  the 
fine. 

"(6)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, a  program  food  instrument,  or  who 
uses  a  program  access  device,  knowing  that 
the  instrument  or  device  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, transferred,  or  used  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  or  the  regulations  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony and— 

"(A)  on  the  first  conviction  of  the  felony, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both; 
and 

"(B)  on  the  second  and  any  subsequent 
conviction  of  the  felony,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  1  yiear  and  not  more  than  5 
years  and  may  also  be  fined  not  more  than 
$30,000. 

"(7)  In  addition  to  other  penalties  imposed 
under  this  subsection,  any  person  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  may  be  sus- 
pended by  a  court  from  participation  in  the 
program  for  a  period  of  up  to  2  years. 

"(8)(A)  The  Secretary  may  subject  to  for- 
feiture and  denial  of  property  rights  any 
nonfood  item,  money,  negotiable  instru- 
ment, security,  vendor  property  (including  a 
building),  or  other  item  of  value  that  is  fur- 
nished or  intended  to  be  furnished  by  any 
person  in  exchange  for  a  program  food  in- 
strument or  program  access  device,  or  any- 
thing of  value  obtained  by  use  of  an  access 
device,  or  program  food  instruments,  or 
which  item  or  property  is  used  in  facilitating 
such  trafficking,  in  any  manner  that  violates 
this  subsection  or  a  regulation  issued  under 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  forfeiture  and  disposal  of  prop- 
erty forfeited  under  this  subsection  for  a  vio- 
lation described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SEC.  4.  DETECTION  OF  TRAFFICKING  IN  WIC 
FOOD  INSTRUMENTS  OR  ACCESS  DE- 
VICEa 

Section  17(f)(1)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(f)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(xii); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (xlii)  as  clause 

(xiv);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (xli)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(xlii)  a  detailed  plan  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  store  owners  or  program  food 
vendors  for  trafficking  in  food  instruments 
or  access  devices  used  in  connection  with  the 
program  authorized  subsection  (c)(1).  subject 
to  subparagraph  (F);  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)(i)  The  plan  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)(xiii)  shall  target  higher  risk  stores  or 
vendors. 

"(11)  The  State  agency  shall  set  aside  funds 
for  carrying  out  subparagraph  (C)(xiii). 

"(iii)  The  State  agency  shall  fully  .cooper- 
ate with  the  attorney  general  of  a  State, 
county  attorneys,  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  Federal  prosecutors  or  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  any  investigation  of  trafficking 
in  food  Instruments  or  access  devices  used  in 
connection  with  the  program  authorized 
under  subsection  (c)(1).".* 
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S.  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnelx,, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  181.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  American  black  bear  viscera, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  to  units  of  general  local 
government  for  entitlement  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  921,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for 
the  conservation  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1G90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1690.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
form the  rules  regarding  subchapter  S, 
corporations. 

S.  1795 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1795,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  other  provisions 
to  provide  reforms  to  the  welfare  sys- 
tem in  effect  in  the  United  States. 

S.  1800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.1800,  a  bill  to  protect  the  personal 
security  of  Americans  by  ensuring  the 
imprisonment  of  violent  criminals. 

S.  1805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1805,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
disparity  between  the  periods  of  delay 
provided  for  civilian  and  military  re- 
tiree cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1320 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Amendment  No.  1320  proposed 
to  S.  1281,  an  original  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995  for  the  Department  of  State, 


the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  related  agencies,  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  of  international  broad- 
casting activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1994 


SIMON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1326 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  related  agen- 
cies, to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of 
international  broadcasting  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  179.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    714.    EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN    ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1990  (Public  Law  101-167).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  599D  (8  U.S.C.  1157  note)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  "1993 
and  1994"  and  inserting  "1993.  1994.  1995.  and 
1996";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1994"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1996";  and 

(2)  in  section  599E  (8  U.S.C.  1255  note)  in 
subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out  "September 
30,  1994"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1997". 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1327 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SIMON,   Mrs.   FEINSTEIN,   Mr.   BiNGAMAN, 

Mr.  DODD,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Grassley)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1326  proposed 
by  Mr.  SiMON  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  after 
"SEC"  and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.    714.    EXTENSION    OP    CERTAIN    ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1990  (Public  Law  101-167),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  599D  (8  U.S.C.  1157  note)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3),  by  striking  "1993 
and  1994"  and  inserting  "1993.  1994,  1995,  and 
1996";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1994"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1996";  and 

(2)  in  section  599E  (8  U.S.C.  1255  note)  in 
subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out  "September 
30,  1994"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1996". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1328 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1^1,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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SEC.  714.  OPPOSITION  TO  FINANCING  BY  INTER- 
NATIONAL nNANClAL  INSTrrU- 
TIONS  FOR  COUNTRIES  EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNITED  STATES  PROPERTY. 

(A)  PROHIBITION.— The  President  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Fund, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African 
Development  Bank,  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  vote  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank  for  benefit  of  any  country  which— 

(1)  has  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  any  United  States  person, 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  im- 
position of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions) which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  property  of  any  Unit- 
ed States  f)erson,  and 

(2)  has  not.  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (b)).  returned  the  property  or  pro- 
vided adequate  and  effective  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
as  required  by  international  law. 

(b)  EXTENDED  PERIOD  FOR  COMPENSATION  IN 

THE  Case  of  Newly  Democratic  Govern- 
ments.—In  the  case  of  a  democratically 
elected  foreign  government  that  had  been  a 
totalitarian  or  authoritarian  government  at 
the  time  of  the  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1).  the  3-year  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the 
democratically  elected  government. 

(C)  EXCEPTED  COUNTRIES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  established  by  international  man- 
date through  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
territory  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  containing  the  following. 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  against  which 
United  States  persons  have  outstanding  ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  per- 
sons against  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim 
has  been  outstanding. 

(4)  A  description  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of 
each  effort  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  country  in  which  the  expro- 
priation claim  has  been  made,  to  return  the 
property  or  provide  adequate  and  effective 
compensation  for  such  property. 

(5)  Each  project  a  United  States  Executive 
Director  voted  against  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
a  United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  at  least  50  percent 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 


On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  714.  OPPOSmON  TO  FINANCING  BY  INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  COUNTRIES  EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNTfED  STATES  PROPERTV. 

(a)  PROHismoN.- The  P>resldent  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Fund, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African 
Development  Bank,  the  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  vote  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank  for  benefit  of  any  country  which— 

(1)  has  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  any  United  States  person. 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  im- 
position of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions) which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  property  of  any  Unit- 
ed States  person,  and 

(2)  has  not.  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (b)).  returned  the  property  or  pro- 
vided adequate  and  effective  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof, 
as  required  by  international  law. 

(b)  Extended  Period  for  Compensation  in 
THE  Case  of  Newly  Democratic  Govern- 
ments.—In  the  case  of  a  democratically 
elected  foreign  government  that  had  been  a 
totalitarian  or  authoritarian  government  at 
the  time  of  the  action  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1).  the  3-year  period  described  in 
subsection  (aX2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the 
democratically  elected  government. 

(c)  Excepted  Countries  and  Terri- 
tories.—This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  established  by  international  man- 
date through  the  United  Nations  or  to  any 
territory  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  containing  the  following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  against  which 
United  States  persons  have  outstanding  ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  per- 
sons against  any  forei^  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim 
has  been  outstanding. 

(4)  A  description  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of 
each  effort  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  country  in  which  the  expro- 
priation claim  has  been  made,  to  return  the 
property  or  provide  adequate  and  effective 
compensation  for  such  property. 

(5)  Each  project  a  United  States  Executive 
Director  voted  against  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
a  United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  at  least  50  percent 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1329 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows; 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to   amendment  No.   1329   proposed   by 
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him  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

(f)  Waiver— the  President  may  waive  the 
prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  if  he  so  notifies 
Congress  twenty-one  days  in  advance  of  any 
vote  that  a  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank  under  consideration  Is  di- 
rected only  to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  citizens  of  such 
country. 
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MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1331 

Mr.  McCain  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Cohen. 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  Page  179.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  NORTH  KO- 
REAN NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  February  10.  1993.  North  Korea  re- 
fused to  permit  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (lAElA)  to  conduct  special  in- 
spections, as  permitted  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  (NPT).  of  two  undeclared  nu- 
clear-related sites  to  clarify  discrepancies 
related  to  North  Korea's  nuclear  program, 
and  on  March  12.  1993.  North  Korea  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
NPT  effective  on  June  12.  1993.  due  to  the  in- 
sistence of  the  IAEA  on  exercising  inspection 
rights  under  the  NPT. 

(2)  On  April  1.  1993,  the  L\EA  declared 
North  Korea  to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the 
NPT;  on  April  2.  1993.  the  IAEA  voted  to 
refer  North  Korean  violations  of  the  Treaty 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council;  and 
on  April  7,  1993.  the  IAEA  issued  a  formal 
censure  on  North  Korea  for  its  noncompli- 
ance with  the  NPT.  the  first  censure  in  the 
history  of  the  IAEA. 

(3)  On  May  U,  1993.  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  passed  a  resolution  asking 
North  Korea  to  allow  IAEA  inspections 
under  the  NPT.  and  on  May  12.  1993.  North 
Korea  rejected  the  request  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  has  since  impeded 
or  refused  access  to  any  of  its  sites  by  IAEA 
Inspectors. 

(4)  On  June  2.  1993.  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea  initiated  a  series  of  meetings  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  impasse  in  nuclear 
site  inspections,  which  continued  until  Janu- 
ary 4.  1994.  when  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Lynn  Davis  announced  that  North  Korea  had 
agreed  to  inspections  of  seven  declared  nu- 
clear-related sites. 

(5)  Discussions  between  the  IAEA  and 
North  Korea  to  implement  the  announced 
agreement  to  permit  inspections  In  North 
Korea  have  reached  an  apparent  impasse, 
and  the  issue  is  anticipated  to  be  discussed 
at  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  meeting  on 
February  21.  1994. 

(6)  The  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO 
has  repeatedly  stated  it  would  not  support 
any  action  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  impose  sanctions  on  North  Korea, 
and  the  PRC  may  not  be  cooperating  fully 
and  effectively  in  seeking  a  resolution  of 
this  issue. 

(7)  The  United  States  must  clearly  commu- 
nicate  its   firm   resolve    to   compel   North 


Korea  to  comply  with  the  inspections  re- 
quired under  the  NPT  and  has  instead  offered 
to  cancel  1994  Team  Spirit  Joint  military  ex- 
ercises with  South  Korea;  indications  are 
that  numerous  other  concessions,  such  as 
diplomatic  recognition  and  economic  assist- 
ance, are  also  being  considered. 

(8)  The  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
North  Korea  would  significantly  increase  the 
already  serious  threat  to  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  South  Korea  and  the  stability  of 
the  Pacific  region  posed  by  North  Korea's 
military  forces,  which  include — 

(A)  an  army  of  1.200.000  men.  such  of  which 
Is  positioned  near  the  border  with  South 
Korea; 

(B)  an  estimated  250  tons  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons;  and 

(C)  extended  range  SCUD-C  missiles  re- 
portedly armed  with  chemical  warheads.  No 
Dong  missiles,  and  possibly  a  much  longer 
range  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile  in 
development. 

(b)  POLICY.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  North  Korea  must  halt  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  and  fully  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  NPT  and  the  January  30.  1992. 
full-scope  safeguards  agreement  agreed  to  by 
North  Korea  and  the  IAEA; 

(2)  the  President  should  seek  international 
consensus  to  isolate  North  Korea  economi- 
cally until  North  Korea  halts  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  and  reaches  acceptable 
agreement  with  the  IAEA  on  inspections  of 
its  nuclear  facilities  and  those  Inspections 
have  begun; 

(3)  the  President  should  support  United 
States-South  Korea  Joint  military  exercises 
as  an  expression  of  commitment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States-Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954; 

(4)  the  President  should  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient United  States  military  forces  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Pacific  region,  including  the 
deployment  of  Patriot  batteries  in  South 
Korea,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  effectively 
defend  South  Korea  against  any  offensive  ac- 
tion by  North  Korea: 

(5)  the  President  should  make  resolution  of 
this  issue  a  matter  of  urgent  national  secu- 
rity priority;  and 

(6)  an  "acceptable  agreement"  between  the 
IAEA  and  North  Korea  should  Include  regu- 
lar inspection  of  all  declared  nuclear  sites  as 
well  as  special  inspections  of  any  suspected 
nuclear-related  site,  as  agreed  to  by  North 
Korea  in  the  January  30.  1992.  full-scope  safe- 
guards agreement  with  the  IAEA. 

(c)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.— 

(1)  the  term  "IAEA"means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "NPT"  means  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
done  on  July  1.  1968  at  London.  Moscow,  and 
Washington;  and 

(3)  the  term  "safeguards"  means  the  safe- 
guards set  forth  in  agreement  between  a 
country  and  the  lAElA,  as  authorized  by  Arti- 
cle 111(A)(5)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1332 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN,  and  Mr.  Pell)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following: 

Sec  .  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  THAILAND  WITH  rrS  NEIGHBORS 
STRUGGLING  FOR  DEMOCRACY, 
CAMBODIA  AND  BURMA. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  return  to  democracy  and 
its  commitment  to  representative  govern- 
ment; 

(2)  the  United  States-Thai  security  rela- 
tionship is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  a 
key  to  stability  In  Southeast  Asia; 

(3)  Cambodia.  Thailand's  neighbor  to  the 
East,  is  struggling  to  prevent  violence  from 
disrupting  the  creation  of  a  democratic 
state; 

(4)  the  cooperation  of  Thailand  in  imple- 
menting the  Paris  Peace  Accords  was  instru- 
mental in  assisting  Cambodians  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  political  reconciliation; 

(5)  Peace  in  Cambodia  promotes  stability 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  continued  co- 
operation of  Thailand  in  bringing  lasting 
peace  to  that  nation  is  vital.  That  peace  is 
threatened  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  which  has 
attempted  to  violently  disrupt  the  Cam- 
bodian effort  to  institute  an  elected  govern- 
ment. 

(6)  The  Government  of  Thailand  is  com- 
mended for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  dis- 
continue the  Thai  relationship  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  In  particular  its  adher- 
ence to  United  Nation  sanctions  on  timber 
and  petroleum  trade  between  Thailand  and 
Khmer  controlled  areas  of  Cambodia. 

(7)  Prime  Minister  Chuan  Leekpai  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Thai  military. 
Wimol  Wongawanich,  have  publicly  enun- 
ciated a  policy  of  non-support  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Furthermore.  Prime  Minister  Chuan 
has  demonstrated  considerable  support  for 
the  freely  elected  Government  of  Cambodia. 

(8)  The  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
Thailand  permits  trade  and  particularly 
military  contact  with  the  armed  opposition 
to  the  newly  elected  Cambodian  government, 
directly  impact  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
political  reconciliation  in  Cambodia. 

(9)  Congress  is  concerned  that  elements  of 
the  Thai  military  and  companies  with  close 
links  to  the  Thai  military,  continue  to  oper- 
ate against  the  will  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  support  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

(10)  Congress  is  concerned  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  not  articulated  its  posi- 
tion regarding  United  States  policy  toward 
Burma. 

(11)  The  Senate  unanimously  declared  in  S. 
Res.  112  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  mili- 
tary junta  in  Burma  known  as  the  State  Law 
and  Order  Restoration  Council  (referred  to  as 
the  "SLORC"),  since  the  people  of  Burma 
gave  the  National  League  for  Democracy  a 
clear  victory  in  the  election  of  May  27,  1990. 

(12)  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Daw  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi,  a  leader  of  the  National  League 
for  Democracy,  has  been  under  house  arrest 
since  July  1989.  Many  of  her  colleagues  who 
were  able  to  escape  imprisonment  or  death 
have  taken  refuge  in  Thailand,  where  they 
have  organized  to  work  peacefully  to  bring 
democracy  to  Burma. 

(13)  The  Government  of  Thailand  should  be 
praised  for  providing  safe  haven  to  the  many 
Burmese  forced  to  flee  the  brutal  repression 
of  the  SLORC  regime.  Despite  pressure  from 
the  SLORC,  Thailand  has  allowed  those 
grroups  to  operate  within  its  borders,  and  has 
granted  visas  for  international  travel. 

(14)  Congress  is  concerned  by  reports  that 
the  Government  of  Thailand  may  adopt  more 
restrictive  policies  towards  the  Burmese 
have  raised  considerable  concern.  In  particu- 
lar. Congress  is  concerned  by  reports  that 
Dr.  Seln  Win  and  other  Burmese  dissidents 
may  not  be  allowed  to  return  from  their  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  secure  support  for  their  democratic 
aspirations. 


(15)  Congress  is  deeply  Interested  in  seeing 
the  peaceful  transition  of  power  to  those 
elected  in  1990.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  other 
senior  National  League  for  Democracy  lead- 
ers imprisoned  in  Burmese  jails,  are  unable 
to  conduct  political  activity  inside  Burma 
and  have  never  been  allowed  to  take  their 
elected  positions.  Those  who  were  able  to  es- 
cape must  rely  on  Thailand's  continued  hos- 
pitality. 

(16)  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Burmese  women  and 
girls  conscripted  into  Thai  brothels.  Human 
Rights  Watch  has  recently  issued  a  report 
documenting  the  problems  faced  by  these 
women.  Many  of  the  these  Burmese  become 
virtual  slaves,  with  no  way  to  escape  the 
brothels  where  they  are  kept.  When  these 
prostitution  rings  have  been  broken  up  by 
Thai  authorities,  often  those  forced  into 
prostitution  are  detained  in  jails,  or  de- 
ported to  Burma  where  they  are  arrested  for 
prostitution,  further  victimizing  them,  and 

(17)  In  1992,  Thai  Prime  Minister  Chuan 
Leekpai  pledged  to  crack  down  on  official  in- 
volvement in  forced  and  child  prostitution. 
Congress  welcomes  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land's efforts  to  eliminate  forced  prostitu- 
tion. However,  Thai  border  officials  and  po- 
lice are  reportedly  Involved  in  the  transport 
of  these  women  from  Burma,  and  at  times, 
directly  in  the  brothel  operations. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue and  must  intensify  Its  efforts  to  end 
the  relationship  between  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and  the  Thai  military: 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  convey  to  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land American  concern  over  renegade  Thai 
military  support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge; 

(3)  the  President  should  adopt  the  policies 
called  for  in  S.  Res.  112  and  to  clearly 
enunciate  policy  with  respect  to  Burma; 

(4)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  democratic  leaders  of 
Burma  to  operate  freely  within  Thailand  and 
to  grant  them  free  passage  to  allow  them  to 
present  their  case  to  the  world  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  gatherings; 
and 

(5)  the  Government  of  Thailand  is  further 
urged  to  prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
trafficking,  forced  labor  and  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  of  women.  If  Thai  officials  are 
found  to  be  Involved,  they  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Government  of  Thailand  should 
protect  the  civil  and  human  rights  of  Bur- 
mese women  and  refrain  from  their  further 
victimization. 


ROBB  AMENDMENT  NO.  1333 

Mr.  ROBB  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  714.  POLICY  ON  PREPARING  TO  REINTRO- 
DUCE OF  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS TO  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  It  was  announced  by  South  Korean 
President  Roh  Tae  Woo  on  December  18,  1991. 
that  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  been 
removed  from  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(2)  On  December  31,  1991,  North  Korea 
agreed  to  a  deiuclearization  agreement  with 
South  Korea  pledging  not  to  possess,  manu- 
facture, or  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  pos- 
sess Plutonium  reprocessing  facilities,  and  to 
negotiate  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  in- 
spection system. 


(3)  On  January  30,  1992,  North  Korea  signed 
a  nuclear  safeguards  agreement  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  allowing  for  IAEA  regular  inspec- 
tions of  nuclear  facilities  designated  by 
North  Korea. 

(4)  Negotiations  between  North  and  South 
Korea  over  implementation  of  the  bilateral 
denuclearization  agreement  have  stalled. 

(5)  North  Korea  stated  its  intention  on 
March  12.  1993.  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT).  done  on  July  1.  1968. 

(6)  North  Korea  said  it  would  "suspend  as 
long  as  It  considers  necessary"  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Treaty  on  June  11.  1993.  but 
continues  to  refuse  to  fully  comply  with 
Treaty  provisions  requiring  regular  inspec- 
tions of  declared  nuclear  facilities  and  allow- 
ing special  inspections  of  undeclared  sites. 

(7)  North  Korea  is  the  only  country  to  ever 
formally  threaten  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty,  and  effectively  remains  in  a  state  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Treaty. 

(8)  President  Clinton  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  objective  is  a  Korean  penin- 
sula free  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  reaffirmed 
the  United  States  security  commitment  to 
South  Korea  during  a  visit  there  on  July  10- 
11,  1993. 

(9)  On  November  7,  1993,  President  Clinton 
stated  that  "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  a  nuclear  bomb.". 

(10)  North  Korea  has  reportedly  rejected 
IAEA  inspection  procedures  of  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  after  agreeing,  in  prin- 
ciple, with  United  States  officials  to  allow 
IAEA  investigators  to  visit  each  of  those 
sites. 

(11)  In  a  statement  issued  on  January  21, 
1994,  to  IAEA  authorities.  North  Korea  re- 
portedly declared  that  "routine  or  ad  hoc" 
inspections,  otherwise  known  as  regular  or 
special  inspections,  would  not  be  allowed, 
and  an  IAEA  spokesman  stated  that  "we  are 
not  in  agreement"  about  the  inspections. 

(b)  Policy.- It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  if  North  Korea  continues  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  International  community  to 
allow  the  IAEA  to  conduct  regrular  and  spe- 
cial inspections  of  its  declared  and 
undeclared  nuclear  sites  and  facilities,  and 
refuses  to  return  to,  and  fully  comply  with, 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  the  President  should— 

(1)  fully  coordinate  with  United  States  al- 
lies in  the  region  regarding  the  military  pos- 
ture of  North  Korea  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  deter  any  future  nuclear  at- 
tack against  South  Korea  or  Japan;  and 

(2)  in  conjunction  with  United  States  al- 
lies, act  to  defend  United  States  security  in- 
terests on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  enhance 
the  defense  capability  of  United  States 
forces  by  preparing  to  reintroduce  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  South  Korea. 

(c)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "IAEA"  means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


PELL  (AND  BIDEN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1334 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiDEN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  international  boundaries  between 
the  Independent  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  are  the  same  as  the  Internal  bor- 
ders among  the  constituent  republics  of  the 


former  Yugoslavia  as  specified  in  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution  (except  with 
regard  to  the  border  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro)  and  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  all  countries  concerned. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Croatia  is  violating 
the  sovereignty  of  Bosnia-Hercegovlna  by 
sending  thousands  of  Croatian  troops  to 
Hercegovina.  ostensibly  to  counter  an  offen- 
sive against  ethnic  Croatian  civilians  by 
Bosnian  Government  forces. 

(3)  Croatian  forces  are  interfering  with 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  including  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovlna. 

SEC.  2.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  CROATIA. 

The  President  shall  take  any  or  all  of  the 
following  actions — 

(1)  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  or  representative  at  all  inter- 
national financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member  to  vote  against 
all  loans  to  Croatia; 

(2)  Provide  no  assistance  to  Croatia  (except 
for  humanitarian  assistance); 

(3)  Make  no  sales  to  Croatia  of  any  kind  of 
military  equipment; 

(4)  Prohibit  the  licensing  of  commercial 
military  sales  to  Croatia; 

(5)  Provide  no  credits,  and  provide  no  guar- 
antees of  any  credits  to  Croatia: 

(6)  Prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  to  Croatia 
of  any  item  subject  to  export  controls  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  revoke  the  right  of  any  air  carrier  des- 
ignated by  the  Government  of  Croatia  to 
provide  service  to  the  United  States; 

(8)  Negotiate  comprehensive  multilateral 
sanctions  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

SEC.  3.  WAIVER. 

The  FYesident  may  waive  the  sanctions 
contained  in  section  2  If  he  determines  and 
so  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1)  Croatia  is  not  waging  a  war  of  military 
aggression  against  any  other  country; 

(2)  Croatia  Is  not  supporting  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  military  unit,  militia,  or  para- 
military organization  in  any  other  country: 

(3)  Croatia  is  not  occupying  any  territory 
of  another  country  and  is  not  assisting 
forces  occupying  the  territory  of  another 
country; 

(4)  Croatia  recognizes  the  borders  of 
Bosnia-Hercegovlna  as  specified  in  the  1974 
Yugoslav  Federal  Constitution; 

(5)  Croatia  or  forces  loyal  to  or  controlled 
by  Croatia  are  not  Interfering  with  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations  or  with 
international  humanitarian  relief  efforts;  or 

(6)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1335 

Mr.  KERRY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1291  proposed  by  Mr. 
Helms  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  and  insert 
the  following: 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  In  an  Executive  Order  of  May  28,  1993, 
the  President  established  conditions  for  re- 
newal of  most- favored-nation  (MFN)  status 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  1994. 

(b)  This  Executive  Order  requires  that  in 
making  a  recommendation  about  the  further 
extension  of  MFN  status  to  China,  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  shall  not  recommend  exten- 
sion unless  he  determines  that— 

(1)  extension  will  substantially  promote 
the  freedom  of  emigration  objectives  of  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  China  is  complying  with  the  1992  bilat- 
eral agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  China  concerning  prison  labor. 

(c)  The  Executive  Order  further  requires 
that  in  making  his  recommendation,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  whether 
China  has  made  overall,  significant  progress 
with  respect  to: 

(1)  taking  steps  to  begin  adhering  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(2)  releasing  and  providing  an  acceptable 
accounting  for  Chinese  citizens  imprisoned 
or  detained  for  the  non-violent  expression  of 
their  political  and  religious  beliefs,  includ- 
ing such  expression  of  religious  beliefs  in 
connection  with  the  Democracy  Wall  and 
Tiananmen  Square  movements; 

(3)  ensuring  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, such  as  by  allowing  access  to  prisons 
by  international  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  organizations; 

(4)  protecting  Tibet's  distinctive  religious 
and  cultural  heritage;  and 

(5)  permitting  international  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts  into  China. 

<d)  The  Executive  Order  further  requires 
the  Executive  Branch  to  resolutely  pursue 
all  legislative  and  executive  actions  to  en- 
sure that  China  abides  by  its  commitments 
to  follow  fair,  nondiscriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices in  dealing  with  U.S.  businesses,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Trea- 
ty, the  Missile  technology  Control  Regime 
guidelines  and  parameters,  and  other  non- 
proliferation  commitments. 

(e)  The  Chinese  government  should  cooper- 
ate with  international  efforts  to  obtain 
North  Korea's  full,  unconditional  compliance 
with  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

(f)  The  President  has  initiated  an  intensive 
high-level  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment which  began  last  year  with  a  meeting 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister,  included  a  meeting  in 
Seattle  between  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  China,  meetings  in  Beijing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  others,  a  re- 
cent meeting  In  Paris  between  the  Secretary 
of  state  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister, 
and  recent  meetings  in  Washington  with  sev- 
eral Under  Secretaries  and  their  Chinese 
counterparts. 

(g)  The  President's  efforts  have  led  to  some 
recent  progress  on  some  issues  of  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  this,  substantially 
more  progress  is  needed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards in  the  President's  Executive  Order. 

(1)  The  Chinese  government's  overall 
human  rights  record  in  1993  fell  far  short  of 
internationally  accepted  norms  as  it  contin- 
ued to  repress  critics  and  failed  to  control 
abuses  by  its  own  security  forces. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should 
use  all  appropriate  opportunities,  in  particu- 
lar more  high-level  exchanges  with  the  Chi- 
nese government,  to  press  for  further  con- 
crete progress  towards  meeting  the  stand- 
ards for  continuation  of  MFN  status  as  con- 
tained in  the  Executive  Order. 


DeCONCINI  amendment  no.  1336 

Mr.  DECONCINI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 


At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC,    .  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  ALONG  THE  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO  BORDER. 

(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Commissioner.— The  term  "Commis- 
sioner" means  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission. 

(2)  Construction.— The  term  "construc- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  the  term 
under  section  212(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1292(1)). 

(3)  Treatment  works.— the  term  "treat- 
ment works"  has  the  meaning  provided  the 
term  under  section  212(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1292(2)). 

(b)  Agreements  To  Correct  pollution.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  through  the  Commissioner,  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  appropriate  rei>- 
resentative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Mexico  to  address  the  international 
problems  related  to  pollution  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  raw  and  inadequately  treated 
sewage  originating  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  waters  which  form  or  cross  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

(2)  Contents  of  agreements.— An  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
consist  of  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  concerning 
measures  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  individuals  from  adverse  effects  of  the  pol- 
lution referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  including 
recommendations  concerning— 

(A)  whether  treatment  works  should  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  in 
Mexico  or  the  United  States; 

(B)  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  planning, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(C)  formulas  for  the  initial  allocation  of 
costs  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
works  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

(D)  a  method  for  the  review  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  formulas  recommended  under 
subparagraph  (C),  not  later  than  5  years 
after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  formulas, 
and  every  5  years  thereafter,  that  recognizes 
that  the  Initial  formulas  should  not  be  used 
as  a  precedent  with  respect  to  a  subsequent 
review  and  adjustment  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph;  and 

(E)  an  estimated  time  period  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  treatment  works  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  authority  of  secretary  of  state  to 
Plan,  Construct,  Operate,  and  Maintain 
Facilities.— The  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner,  may  act  Jointly 
with  the  appropriate  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  supervise — 

(1)  the  planning  of;  and 

(2)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of,  the  treatment  works  rec- 
ommended in  an  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1). 

(d)  Consultation  With  The  Adminis- 
trator And  Other  Officials.— In  carrying 
out  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Administrator  and  other  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  appropriate  officials  of  the  governments 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  termination  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through 


the  Commissioner,  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(2)  Contents.— The  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year; 

(B)  a  review  of  the  problems  related  to  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  discharge  of  raw  and  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  to  the  waters  which  form  or  cross 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico; 

(C)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year  in  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(1): 

(D)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward fulfilling  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  an  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (O; 

(E)  a  summary  of  any  actions  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  to  plan,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  treatment  works  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

(F)  a  summary  of  the  consultations  made 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e); 

(G)  recommendations  that  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  be  beneficial  in  cor- 
recting pollution  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
raw  and  inadequately  treated  sewage  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  waters  which  form 
or  cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

(H)  such  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  agreements  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(2)  nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Independent  Agencies  (Public 
Law  103-124). 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1337 

Mr.  COHEN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  MA- 
LAYSU-S  GSP  STATUS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  maintain  Malaysia's  benefits 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP)  unless  it  is  determined  that,  under  the 
terms  of  19  U.S.C.  sec.  2462(c)(2),  Malaysia 
has  developed  economically  beyond  the  goals 
of  the  GSP. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1338 

Mr.  LE'VIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

A.  The  Senate  finds  that: 

1.  In  Bosnia-Hercegovina  the  civilian  popu- 
lation has  been  subject  to  egregious  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights,  including  wide- 
spread willful  killing,  the  torture  of  pris- 
oners, deliberate  attacks  on  non-combatants, 
the  intentional  impeding  of  the  delivery  of 


food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  civilian  popn 
ulation,  mass  forcible  expulsion  and  deporta- 
tion of  civilians,  the  abuse  of  civilians  in  de- 
tention centers,  and  the  wanton  devastation 
and  destruction  of  property. 

2.  Ethnic  cleansing,  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  minorities,  indiscriminate  attacks 
on  civilians,  violations  of  internationally- 
held  humanitarian  principles,  and  the  delib- 
erate targeting  of  aid  workers  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  common  events  in  the  con- 
flict in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

B.  The  Department  of  State  shall  within  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  brief 
the  Committees  of  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  the  steps 
being  taken  by  the  United  States  to  assure 
that  all  appropriate  efforts  are  being  made 
to  expeditiously  identify  and  assist  all  cases 
of  Bosnian  individuals  and  families  who  are 
requesting  third  country  resettlement  and 
who  are  eligible  to  seek  refugee  status  in  the 
United  States  and  who  are  seeking  such  refu- 
gee status. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1339 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr. 
Feingold)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1281.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 


BROWN  (AND  SIMON)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1340 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Brown  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  SiMON)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1281.  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  .  Implementation  of  Partnership  for 
Peace.  REPORT.— The  President  shall  sub- 
mit every  six  months,  beginning  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  "Partnership  for  Peace" 
initiative,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
progress  made  by  former  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  in  meeting  the 
criteria  for  full  membership  articulated  in 
Article  10  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
wherein  any  other  European  state  may,  by 
unanimous  agreement,  be  invited  to  accede 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  if  it  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  further  the  principles  of  the  Treaty 
and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1341 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Brown  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  In  addition  to  the  other  matters  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  commission  established 
by  this  Act  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
mocracy programs  funded  by  the  United 
States,  the  commission  shall  also  understake 
a  review  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
mandating  non-U. S.  government  funding,  in- 
cluding matching  funds  and  in-kind  support, 
for  democracy  promotion  programs.  If  the 
commission  determines  that  mandating  such 
non-government  funding  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable it  shall  make  recommendations  re- 
garding goals  and  procedures  for  implemen- 
tation. 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1342 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Bingaman)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  Page  179.  below  line  6.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC,  714.  LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANS- 
FER EXCESS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES. 

(a)  Transfers  to  Cocstries  on  the  South- 
ern and  Southeastern  Flank  of  NATO.— 
Section  516(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321j(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred.". 

(b)  Transfers  to  Countries  Participat- 
ing IN  A  Comprehensive  National 
Antinarcotics  Program.— Section  5l7(f^*of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.8.C. 
2321  k(f))  is  amended—  "    " 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred.". 

(c)  Transfers  to  Countries  Eligible  To 
P.^rticipate  in  a  Foreign  MiLrrARY  Financ- 
ing Program.— Section  519(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321m(b))  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '", 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  the  President  first  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles on  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  transfer  reduces  the  opportunities 
of  entities  in  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred.". 

(d)  Sales  from  Stock  Under  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.— Section  21  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  Before  entering  into  the  sale  under 
this  Act  of  defense  articles  that  are  excess  to 
the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
President  shall  first  consider  the  effects  of 
the  sale  of  the  articles  on  the  national  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  particularly  the 
extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  sale  reduces  the 
opportunities    of   entities    in    the    national 


technology  and  industrial  base  to  sell  new 
equipment  to  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  the  excess  defense  articles  are  sold.". 
(e)  Leases  Under  Ar.ms  Export  Control 
act.— Section  61(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (3): 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  simple 
one.  What  it  says  is  that  the  President 
should  consider  the  effects  of  the  trans- 
fers of  excess  defense  articles  on  our  in- 
dustrial base  before  we  proceed  with 
the  transfers. 

This  amendment  in  a  very  similar 
form  was  adopted  last  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
Authorization  Act  which  was  reported 
to  the  full  Senate.  It  was  adopted  by 
our  committee  in  response  to  testi- 
mony we  received  from  industry  that 
these  transfers  were  in  some  instances 
directly  competing  with  and  undercut- 
ting U.S.  industry  efforts  to  sell  new 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Limitation  on  authorht  to  Transfer 
Excess  Defense  articles 

The  drawdown  of  U.S.  armed  forces  around 
the  world  has  resulted  in  a  large  amount  of 
excess  military  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  funding  for  security  assistance  is  de- 
clining. These  factors  have  led  to  more 
transfers  of  excess  equipment  on  a  grant  or 
low  cost  basis  to  eligible  countries  under  sec- 
tions 516.  517.  518,  and  519  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  committee  supports  the  transfer  of  ex- 
cess defense  articles  to  U.S.  allies  and 
friends  as  a  cost-effective  means  of  realizing 
security  benefits  from  the  transfer  of  equip- 
ment that  is  no  longer  needed  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces.  In  fact,  in  1986.  the  committee 
initiated  the  so-called  "Southern  Flank" 
amendment  (section  516  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961). 

However,  at  this  time,  the  number  and  size 
of  these  transfers  are  substantial  enough  to 
compete  directly  with  U.S.  industry  efforts 
to  sell  new  equipment.  The  transfer  of  excess 
equipment  can  undercut  new  equipment 
sales  which  strengthen  the  national  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  maintain  jobs, 
and  reduce  the  unit  costs  of  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  Defense  Department.  Both  the 
sales  of  new  equipment  and  the  transfer  of 
excess  equipment  offer  important  benefits: 
however,  the  U.S.  government  does  not  ap- 
pear to  systematically  consider  the  effect  of 
transferring  excess  defense  article  to  a  coun- 
try upon  any  U.S.  industry  efforts  that 
might  be  underway  to  sell  new  equipment  to 
the  same  country.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  provision  that  would  require  the 
President  to  consider,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  the  effects  of  a  transfer  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  on  the  national  technology  and 
industrial  base. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Pell,  chairman 
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of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, this  provision  was  dropped 
from  the  defense  authorization  bill 
when  the  full  Senate  took  up  the  bill. 
The  chairman  felt  that  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  we  are  now 
debating  was  the  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  this  provision  since  it  amends 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
ports Control  Acts.  The  chairman's 
staff  indicated  that  they  had  no  sub- 
stantive disagreement  with  the  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  just- 
completed  GAO  report  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Congress- 
man Hamilton,  the  scale  of  these  ex- 
cess defense  article  transfers  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years  as 
we  draw  down  our  forces.  According  to 
GAO,  between  fiscal  year  1990  and  1992, 
DOD  notified  Congress  of  proposed 
transfers  of  excess  defense  articles  with 
an  estimated  current  value  of  nearly  $1 
billion  and  an  original  acquisition 
value  of  about  J3.5  billion.  Given  the 
scale  of  these  transfers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  some  instances  these 
transfers  undercut  potential  sales  of 
new  items  which  could  help  sustain  our 
industrial  base.  My  amendment  asks 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  to  try  to  avoid  such  cases, 
but  leaves  the  mechanism  for  obtaining 
industry  input  on  these  transfers  and 
the  ultimate  decision  on  whether  to 
proceed  with  the  transfers  to  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
I  would  hope  that  the  fact  the  United 
States  is  supplying  such  large  amounts 
of  excess  defense  articles  to  some  of 
our  allies  can  have  a  positive  contribu- 
tion on  our  industrial  base  by  influenc- 
ing those  countries  to  buy  American  in 
purchasing  other  military  equipment. 
None  of  our  competitors  in  the  inter- 
national arms  market  has  a  program 
on  anything  like  the  scale  we  have  to 
dispose  of  excess  defense  articles  on 
very  attractive  terms.  It  would  be  dis- 
appointing indeed  to  see  beneficiaries 
of  the  excess  defense  article  transfers 
turn  around  and  not  buy  new  equip- 
ment from  United  States  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  I  would  urge  its  adoption.* 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1343 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Brown)  proposed 

an    amendment    to    the    bill    S.    1281, 

supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 

the  following  new  section— 

"SEC.  .  REPORT  ON  DISMANTLEMENT  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  OF  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Report.— In  the  report  required  by  Sec- 
tion 1207  of  Title  Xn.  Pub.  Law  105-160  and 
due  on  April  30.  1994.  the  i»resldent,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense In  consultation  with  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 


(DA  specific  timetable  for  dismantlement 
of  FSU  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  and 
the  status  of  stocks  and  production  capacity 
In  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine. 
Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  and  how  appro- 
priated funds  are  being  used  to  effect  this 
purpose; 

(11)  The  cost  of  each  activity  carried  out 
to-date,  as  well  as  each  projected  activity; 

(ill)  The  United  States  agency  or  host 
country  agency  responsible  for  each  element 
of  the  project; 

(Iv)  Obstacles  that  might  hinder  the  effec- 
tive use  of  U.S.  funds  in  dismantling  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons  In  each  of  the  four  nu- 
clear republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  recommendations  for  overcoming  these 
obstacles; 

(V)  The  specific  Impact  of  U.S.  funds  on  the 
pace  and  quality  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  dismantlement  in  each  of  the  four 
republics; 

(vl)  A  classified  appendix  detailing  actual 
reduction  in  weapons  and  capabilities  as  a 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds." 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1344-1346 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bills.  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  No.  1344 
On  page  179,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  7U.  APPOINTMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION  OF 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN ASSETS  CONTROL. 

(a)  Appointment.— (1)  On  or  after  October 
1,  1994.  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  those  functions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  relating  to  foreign  assets  con- 
trol as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  di- 
rect. 

(2)  Effective  October  1,  1994,  no  funds  made 
available  by  law  may  be  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  any  Individual  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)  unless  the 
individual  was  appointed  pursuant  to  that 
paragraph. 

(b)  *  *  •  Referral  of  Nominations.— Nomi- 
nations to  the  position  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1345 
On  page  74,  line  5,  strike  "agencies."  and 
Insert:  agencies. 

SEC.  166A.  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  UNTTED  NATIONS. 

(a)  Funds  authorized  in  section  102(a)  of 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  assessed 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  that  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  Administration  and  Management  is 
being  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
as  of  October  1,  1994. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  only  upon  a  certification 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  reason  or 
reasons  it  Is  in  our  interest;  and 


(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  confidence 
the  Individual  holding  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Administration  and  Management  is  commit- 
ted to  efficient  management  practices  and 
restrained  budgets  for  the  United  Nations. 

(c)  If  a  waiver  and  certification  Is  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  such  certification 
shall  Include  a  justification  why  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  does  not  hold  said  posi- 
tion, since  the  United  States  Is  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  United  Nations. 

(d)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Administration  and  Management  should  be 
held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1346 

On  page  82.  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  170B.  TRANSMITTALS  OF  UKHTED  NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS. 

(a)   TRANSMITTAL   TO   CONGRESS   OF  UNrTED 

Nations  Resolutions  and  Reports.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  72  hours  after  adop- 
tion by  the  Security  Council  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities or  any  other  action  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  (including  any  ex- 
tension, modification,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  any  previously  authorized  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  or  other  ac- 
tion) which  would  Involve  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  expenditure  of 
United  States  funds,  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative shall  transmit  the  text  of  such 
resolution  and  any  supporting  documenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  any  report  prepared 
by  the  United  Nations  distributed  to  the 
members  of  Security  Council  assessments  of 
any  proposed,  ongoing,  or  concluded  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity.". 

(c)  Definitions.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities"  means  any  international  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or 
similar  activity  Involving  the  use  of  national 
of  member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
that  is  authorized  by  the  Security  Council 
under  chapter  VI  or  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tional Charter.". 
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SEC.  .  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  EXPORTS  TO  CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE  EASTERN  AND  ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Exports  by  Unfted  States  Persons.— 
Section  72  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2797a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  United  States  person  involved  in  the  ex- 
port, transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the 
MTCR  Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  item  is  designed  for  use 
in  a  missile  listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if 
the  President  determines  that  the  final  des- 
tination of  the  item  is  a  country  the  govern- 
ment of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines, for  purposes  of  8(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  has  repeatedly 
provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism."". 

(b)  E^xpoRTs  BY  Foreign  Persons.— Section 
73  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (0  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  Presumption.— In  determining  wheth- 
er to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  foreign  person  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex,  it  shall  "oe  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  such  item  is  designed  for  use  in  a  mis- 
sile listed  under  the  MTCR  Annex  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  final  destina- 
tion of  the  item  is  a  country  the  government 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines, 
for  purposes  of  6(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  has  repeatedly  pro- 
vided support  for  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism."". 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1347 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  PRESSLER)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  179,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1348 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  DOLE)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281, 
supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  82,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  170B.  LIMITATIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES 
FUNDING  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIYITIEa 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  begin- 
ning October  1.  1995.  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (including  funds 
for  "Operation  and  Maintenance"")  shall  be 
available  for— 

(1)  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  or 

(2)  the  incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  participation  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized, appropriate  or  otherwise  approved 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  ASSESSED  Contribution  for  United  Na- 
tions Peacekeeping  Activities.— 

(1)  Reassessment  of  contribution  per- 
centages.—The  Permanent  Representative 
should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  completes  an  overall  review 
and  reassessment  of  each  nation's  assessed 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities.  As  part  of  the  overall  review 
and  assessment,  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive should  make  every  effort  to  advance  the 
concept  that  host  governments  and  other 
governments  in  the  region  where  a  United 


Nations  peacekeeping  activity  is  carried  out 
should  bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial 
cost. 

(2)  Unfted  st.ates  contributions.— < A)  The 
Permanent  Representative  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  the 
United  Nations  to  a  United  States  assessed 
contribution  for  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  that  Is  no  greater  a  percentage 
of  such  contributions  by  all  countries  than 
the  United  States  percentage  share  of  as- 
sessed contributions  for  other  United  Na- 
tions activities. 

(B)  The  Congress  declares  that,  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  it  does  not  intend  to 
make  available  funds  for  payment  of  United 
States  assessed  or  voluntary  contributions 
for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
that  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  of 
all  countries  for  such  activities  unless,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  statute  specifically  authoriz- 
ing a  greater  percentage  contribution. 

(C)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  expressed  in  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  United  States  co.ntributions  to  Unit- 
ed Nations  Peacekeeping  AcnvmEs.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Presi- 
dent"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 

submission  of  his  annual  budget  request  to 
the  Congress,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  anticipated  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  United  States  participation  In  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  state— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal 
year,  including  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  may  be  made  available  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  (from 
all  accounts)  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  in- 
kind  contributions  that  the  United  States 
proposes  to  make  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  include  in  his 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1996  a  pro- 
jection of  all  United  States  costs  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  during  each 
of  fiscal  years  19%.  1997,  and  1998.  Including 
costs  of  in-kind  contributions  and  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions.". 

(d)  Definitions.— 

(1)  AMENDME.NT.— The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  tlje  House  of  Representatives; 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act. 


DOLE  (AND  PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1349 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  DOLE  for  himself 
and  Mr.  PRESSLER)  proposed  an  amend- 


ment to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  82,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  I70B.  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
FORM. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Contributions  for 
Unfted  Nations  Peacekeeping.— (D  At  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1995).  20  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  United  States  as- 
sessed contributions  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  unless  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995).  the  United  States  may  not  pay 
any  voluntary  contribution  for  international 
peacekeeping  activities  unless  a  certification 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits.  In- 
spections, and  investigations  relating  to  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  Nations: 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General, 
with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly, 
solely  the  basis  of  integrity  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  fi- 
nancial analysis,  law,  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigations: 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by 
the  United  Nations; 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  docu- 
ments or  other  material  available  which  re- 
late to  those  activities;  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  rel- 
evant officials  of  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing any  official  of  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat; 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
fully  informed  about  problems,  deficiencies, 
and  the  necessity  for.  and  progress  of,  cor- 
rective action; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established 
measures  to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to 
prevent  reprisals  against,  any  staff  member 
making  a  complaint  or  disclosing  informa- 
tion to,  or  cooperating  in  any  investigation 
or  inspection  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  Inspector 
General  recommendations. 

(c)  DEFiNrrioNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees'"  means  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  term  "Permanent  Representative" 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act;  and 
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DOLE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1350-1351 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  Dole)  proposed 
two  amendments  to  the  bill   S.   1281. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1350 
On  page  82,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  170a  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  INVOLV- 
ING MULTILATERAL  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTTVmES. 

(a)  Unfted  States  Personnel  Taken  Pris- 
oner WHILE  Serving  in  Multilateral 
Peacekeepino  Forces.— 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  until  recent  years  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  rarely  served  as  part  of  multi- 
lateral forces  under  the  United  Nations  or 
regional  international  organizations; 

(B)  despite  Infrequent  service  as  part  of 
multilateral  forces.  United  States  personnel, 
such  as  Colonel  William  Higglns  In  Lebanon, 
have  been  captured,  tortured,  and  murdered; 

(C)  in  recent  years.  United  States  military 
personnel  have  served  much  more  frequently 
as  part  of  multilateral  forces; 

(D)  the  capture  and  torture  of  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Michael  Durant  in  Somalia  in 
October  1993  was  horrendous  and  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  risk  to  United  States  personnel 
In  multilateral  forces; 

(E)  continued  multilateral  service  in- 
creases the  probability  that  United  States 
military  personnel  will  be  captured,  and  sub- 
ject to  mistreatment; 

(F)  United  States  military  personnel  cap- 
tured while  serving  as  part  of  multilateral 
forces  have  not  been  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  under  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and 
other  international  agreements  intended  to 
protect  prisoners  of  war;  and 

(G)  failure  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force 
to  receive  protection  under  International  law 
Increases  the  risk  to  personnel  while  serving 
In  multinational  forces. 

(2)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(A)  the  President  should  take  Immediate 
steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies,  to  assure  that  any  United 
States  military  personnel  serving  as  part  of 
a  multilateral  force  who  are  captured  are  ac- 
corded the  protection  to  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

(B)  the  President  should  also  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  to  Justice  all  individ- 
uals responsible  for  mistreatment,  torture, 
or  death  of  United  States  military  personnel 
who  are  captured  while  serving  in  a  multilat- 
eral force. 

(3)  Report.— Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  169  of  this  act  shall  include  a 
separate  section  setting  forth— 

(A)  the  status  under  International  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces.  Including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sonnel If  captured,  missing,  or  detained, 

(B)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  United  States 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  while 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  in  cases  where  their  captors  fall  to  re- 
spect the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
International  agreements  intended  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war,  and 

(C)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  protect  United  States  military  personnel 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces,  together  (if  necessary)  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  that  objective. 

(b)  Human  Rights  Observance  in  United 
Nations  Peacekeeping  activities.— (D  Sec- 
tion 1069  of  the  bill  is  amended  to  include  the 
following  at  the  end: 


"(5)  a  description  of  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  In  coun- 
tries or  territories  where  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  by  UN  forces,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  United  Nations'  efforts 
to  investigate  and  take  appropriate  action, 
in  cases  of  alleged  human  rights  violations". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1351 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SECTION  .  REPORT  ON  SANCTIONS  ON  VIETNAM 

(a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  any  action 
to  modify,  ease  or  end  any  prohibition,  re- 
striction, condition  or  limitation  on  trans- 
action involving  commercial  sale  of  any 
good  or  technology  to  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  or  Involving  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  goods  or  services  of 
Vietnamese  origin,  in  effect  as  of  January  27, 
1994  under  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat. 
411  et  seq.)  as  amended,  the  President  shall 
report  In  writing  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  whether  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  has  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  fullest  possible  uni- 
lateral resolution  of  all  cases  or  reports  of 
unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel  lost  or  cap- 
tured in  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  for 
which  officials  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  have 
in  their  possession  additional  information  of 
remains  that  could  lead  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  said  U.S.  personnel  based 
on  U.S.  intelligence  and  investigative  re- 
ports, analyses,  and  assessments  obtained  or 
conducted  prior  to  January  27,  1994; 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purpose  of  subsection 
(a>- 

(1)  the  phrase  "cases  or  reports  of  unac- 
counted for  U.S.  personnel"  means  cases  in- 
volving United  States  personnel  originally 
listed  by  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of 
war.  missing  in  action,  or  killed  in  action/ 
body  not  recovered  following  their  wartime 
loss  Incidents  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia; and 

(2)  the  phrase  "accounting"  means  the  re- 
turn of  unaccounted  for  U.S.  personnel  alive, 
repatriation  of  their  remains,  or  convincing 
evidence  as  to  why  neither  is  possible. 


Mr. 


D'AMATO  (AND  COHEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1352 

HELMS  (for  Mr.  D'Amato  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cohen)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .    COORDINATOR    FOR   COUNTER-TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  within 
the  Dept.  of  State  a  Coordinator  for  Counter- 
Terrorism  (hereafter  in  the  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Coordinator")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— (1)  The  Coordinator 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
power  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(2)  The  Coordinator  shall  have  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  the  overall  supervision  (including 
oversight  of  policy  and  resources)  of  counter- 
terrorism  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Coordinator  shall  be  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  counter- 
terrorism  matters  and  (after  the  Secretary, 
Deputy  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  Under 
Secretary)  shall  be  the  principal  counter-ter- 
rorism official  within  the  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State. 


(c)  Rank  and  Status.— The  Coordinator 
shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  Coordinator  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  a  position  at  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1353 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  Mr.  McCoNNELL) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  obligated  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
Department  of  State  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  the  Republican  Leader, 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, the  Under  Secretary  for  Management 
or  any  other  Presidential  appointee  at  the 
Department  of  State: 

(1)  was  not  aware  of  the  intent  to  search  or 
disclose  the  contents  of  any  files  of  Bush  Ad- 
ministration; 

(2)  did  not  order  or  participate  in  the 
search  or  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  any 
files  of  Bush  Administration  appointees; 

(3)  did  not  discuss  or  coordinate  the  search 
or  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  any  files  of 
Bush  Administration  appointees  with  indi- 
viduals at  the  Office  of  White  House  Person- 
nel, the  White  House,  or  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1354 

Mr.  KERRY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1281,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  restrict  informa- 
tional, educational,  religious,  or  humani- 
tarian exchanges,  or  exchanges  for  public 
performances  or  exhibitions,  or  travel  for 
any  such  Informational,  educational,  reli- 
gious, performance,  or  exhibition  exchanges, 
or  travel  for  furtherance  of  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities, between  the  United  States  and  any 
other  country." 


JOHN  MINOR  WISDOM 
COURTHOUSE  ACT 


JOHNSTON (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1355 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Johnston,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Breaux)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2868)  to 
designate  the  building  at  600  Camp 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  as  the 
"John  Minor  Wisdom  United  States 
Courthouse,"  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  "Courthouse"  and 
insert  "Court  of  Appeals  Building". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  "Courthouse"  and 
insert  "Court  of  Appeals  Building". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
designate  the  Federal  building  located  at  600 
Camp  Street  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  as 
the  'John  Minor  Wisdom  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  Building',  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMriTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1994,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Ricki 
Rhodarmer  Tigert  to  be  a  member  and 
chairwoman  of  the  board  of  Directors 
of  the  FDIC;  Andrew  D.  Hove,  Jr.  to  be 
a  member  and  vice  chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC:  and 
Anne  L.  Hall  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February 
1,  1994,  to  receive  testimony  from 
Charles  Curtis,  nominee  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  Robert  Uram, 
nominee  to  be  Director,  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITfEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10:00  a.m.  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  health  insurance  mar- 
ket reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
nominations  of  members.  Assassina- 
tion Records  Review  Board:  Henry  F. 
Graff,  Kermit  L.  Hall,  William  L. 
Joyce,  Anna  Kasten  Nelson,  and  John 
R.  Tunheim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMrrTEE  ON  DJTELUGENCE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  February  1,  1994,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  COALmON  DEFENSE  AND 
REINFORCING  FORCES 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Coalition  Defense  and 
Reinforcing  Forces  of  the  Committee 
on    Armed    Services    and    the    Sub- 


committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  February 
1,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  open  session  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  future  of 
NATO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  joint- 
ly with  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing 
Forces  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  discuss 
the  future  of  NATO:  The  NATO  Sum- 
mit and  beyond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Brown  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  na- 
tions that  participate  in  the  tertiary 
and  secondary  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABSENCE 

THURSDAY,      JANUARY     27      AND 
FRIDAY.  JANUARY  28,  1994 

•  Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
an  emergency  last  week.  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  late  Thursday  after- 
noon. January  27  and  Friday.  January 
28,  1994. 

During  my  absence,  I  missed  several 
rollcall  votes.  For  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  cast  the  following  votes: 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  8,  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1281.  the 
Dole  amendment  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  to  lift  the  arms  embargo 
on  the  Government  of  Bosnia  if  re- 
quested by  the  Bosnian  Government; 
and  to  provide  United  States  military 
aid  if  requested. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  9,  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1280,  the 
McConnell/Byrd  amendment  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  new  mem- 
bers in  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace 
should  become  full  members  of  NATO 
if  conditions  are  met. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  10,  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1278,  the 
Helms  amendment  forbidding  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  that  calls  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  an  International  Criminal 
Court  unless  American  citizens  are 
guaranteed  their  rights  under  the  first 
and  fourth  amendments  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  11,  on 
agreeing  to  table  amendment  No.  1287, 
the  Spector  amendment  requiring  col- 
lateral on  United  States  loans  to  Rus- 
sia and  other  nations  of  the  NIS. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  '"yes"  on  rollcall  vote  on  No.  12, 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1286,  the 


CONGRATULATIONS.  NOTRE  DAME 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  fellow  Hoosiers  and 
football  fans  to  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  football  team 
for  an  outstanding  season.  Beginning 
with  the  season  opener  on  September  4, 
1993.  against  Northwestern  and  cul- 
minating with  the  Cotton  Bowl  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1994.  against  Texas  A&M,  Notre 
Dame  again  demonstrated  an  un- 
daunted spirit.  Under  the  leadership  of 
coach  Lou  Holtz  and  athletic  director 
Dick  Rosenthal,  the  record  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  football  team 
exhibits  year  after  year  the  product  of 
intelligence,  hard  work,  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed.  With  a  record  of 
10  wins  and  1  loss,  the  team  was  always 
a  contender  for  the  national  champion- 
ship. 

Through  the  years.  I  have  enjoyed 
watching  the  fierce  competitiveness 
that  always  accompanies  a  Notre  Dame 
football  match-up.  Regardless  of  oppo- 
nent, the  team  always  approaches  the 
game  with  the  same  fervor.  Testimony 
to  Notre  Dames  determination  in- 
cludes 7  Heisman  award  winners.  11  na- 
tional titles,  and  an  overall  record  of 
722  wins,  211  losses,  and  41  ties.  Please 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  Notre 
Dame  football  team  for  a  job  well 
done.* 


JAPAN-UNITED  STATES 
FRIENDSHIP  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ROCKE- 
pellerI 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  joining  me  in  a  colloquy. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission, an  independent  Federal  agen- 
cy established  in  1975  to  promote  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  ac- 
complishes its  mandate  by  making 
grants  to  institutions  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  research  and  exchange 
with  Japanese  counterparts  in  a  broad 
range  of  activities  from  the  arts  to  pol- 
icy research.  Its  funds  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  interest  from  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Trust 
Fund,  established  by  Congress  in  the 
enabling  legislation  of  1975  (Pub.  L.  94- 
118.  as  amended).  The  Commission  de- 
rives no  appropriation  from  the  general 
revenue. 

Mr.  President,  each  successive  ad- 
ministration has  affirmed  that  the 
United  States'  relationship  with  Japan 
is  the  most  important  bilateral  rela- 
tionship to  us,  "bar  none,"  as  Ambaa- 
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s&dor  Mansfield  stated.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  problems  inherent  in  that  re- 
lationship are  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  The  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  plays  a  two- 
pronged  role  in  dealing  with  that  rela- 
tionship. On  the  one  hand,  it  helps  to 
provide  stability  to  the  often  clamor- 
ous bilateral  relations  through  pro- 
grams of  education  for  expert  commu- 
nities and  the  general  public  in  the  two 
countries  on  the  contemporary  reali- 
ties of  the  other  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  increasingly,  the  Commission 
serves  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
programs  to  train  Americans  to  incor- 
porate Japan-related  expertise  in  their 
professional  careers,  and  to  provide 
basic  research  on  the  contemporary 
Japanese  political  economy  that  will 
supply  purposeful  Information  and 
knowledge  to  American  policymakers 
to  help  them  make  more  effective  pol- 
icy regarding  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  work  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission  is  more 
important  now  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  It  is  even  more  important  to  re- 
alize that  this  Commission  is  the  only 
source  of  funds  dedicated  to  support  of 
these  activities  that  Americans  can  use 
freely  without  fear  of  carrying  out,  un- 
consciously or  aware,  the  aims  and 
agendas  of  self-interested  institutions 
and  organizations.  To  carry  out  its 
mandate,  the  Commission  requires  as 
strong  a  financial  base  as  it  can  secure, 
but  unfortunately,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true.  The  Commission  now  faces  an 
annual  income  worth  only  a  quarter  of 
the  financial  power  Congress  intended 
it  to  have.  In  part,  this  situation  arises 
from  the  Commission's  former  policy 
of  the  1980's  to  drawdown  on  its  prin- 
cipal. Encouraged  in  this  policy  in  the 
1980's.  the  Commission  subsequently 
reversed  it  in  1990.  Nonetheless,  the  ef- 
fect of  lower  principal  is  now 
compounded  with  two  other  factors— 
the  historically  low  rates  of  return  on 
the  Commission  investments  in  Treais- 
ury  Department  instruments,  in  which 
it  must  invest  by  law,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, inflation.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tend that  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  meet 
its  statutory  powers  should  be  cur- 
tailed by  the  impact  of  these  factors  on 
its  annual  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  session  of 
the  103d  Congress  I  introduced  S.  768 
together  with  Senator  Murkowski  to 
allow  for  consideration  of  recapitaliz- 
ing the  Commission  to  help  it  meet  its 
responsibilities.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  the  continued  importance  of 
this  effort,  and  also  of  the  advantage  of 
addressing  the  national  need  by  recapi- 
talizing this  Commission.  As  the  Com- 
mission's funds  are  placed  in  a  U.S. 
Government  endowment,  they  should 
not  be  considered  expenditure  and  thus 
would  be  scored  as  zero  outlay.  At  the 
same  time,  such  an  investment  would 


help  meet  the  new  national  priorities 
announced  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budg- 
et, in  investing  government  funds  in 
the  promotion  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  includes  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  education  and  training 
more  important  for  our  young  people 
than  the  ability  to  keep  American  en- 
terprises competitive  in  the  new  inter- 
dependent global  economy.  Training  on 
Japan  is  central  to  this  effort.  There- 
fore, I  would  propose  that  funds  des- 
ignated specifically  for  this  effort 
under  Budget  Function  500  be  devoted 
in  part  to  the  recapitalization  of  the 
Commission  by  transferring  them  to 
Budget  Function  150  for  this  purpose, 
thus  relieving  the  Congress  of  the  need 
to  find  new  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  that  Congress 
might  wish  to  begin  the  effort  of  re- 
capitalizing the  Commission  by  des- 
ignating it  for  reprogramable  funds  in 
Foreign  Relations,  thus  meeting  the 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  revival  through  this  sin- 
gle means. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
work  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  is  vital  to  the 
long-term  stability  of  our  bilateral  re- 
lationship with  Japan  and  provides  it 
with  the  balance  necessary  to  counter 
the  short-term  crises  that  constantly 
assail  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  any  real  problems  in 
that  relationship,  but  only  that  we 
must  address  those  problems  within  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  and  long- 
term  importance  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  the  United  States-Japan  relation- 
ship. I  also  share  the  gentleman's  view 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  to 
help  develop  the  capacity  in  the  United 
States  to  deal  effectively  with  Japan 
and  compete  with  it  where  competition 
dictates  is  critical.  I  agree  that  Con- 
gress did  to  intend  to  allow  the  work  of 
the  Commission  to  be  impeded  by  fi- 
nancial conditions  beyond  its  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  intent 
to  revisit  this  issue  at  an  appropriate 
time,  not  too  distant  in  the  future,  to 
move  to  seek  fresh  funds  for  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Trust  Fund. 
The  idea  has  merit,  and  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  appropriate  par- 
ties in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  giving  it  careful  thought 
and  study.  I  hope  I  can  report  shortly 
to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  that 
this  idea  can  be  given  concrete  expres- 
sion.* 


February  1,  1994 


actively  promoting  innovative  tech- 
nology and  new  jobs  for  Montana.  They 
have  recently  developed  a  new  system 
for  preserving  wood  railroad  ties  that 
extends  the  useful  life  of  those  ties. 

Tie  Life  Extension  Systems  [TLES] 
is  a  patented  process  using  patented 
equipment  that  injects  preservative  di- 
rectly beneath  the  tie  plate  and  sur- 
rounding spikes  to  retard  the  growth  of 
damaging  bacteria  and  fungi.  TLES  has 
been  shown  to  extend  tie  life  by  up  to 
5  years. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  compa- 
nies like  this  that  will  lead  the  way  to 
a  solid,  productive  economy  for  eastern 
Montana.  Crisafulli  J&J  employs  6  peo- 
ple full  time,  and  when  projects  arise, 
they  employ  up  to  20  workers.  Such  en- 
trepreneurship  will  mean  even  more 
employment  opportunities  for  eastern 
Montana— something  that  is  badly 
needed.* 


February  1,  1994 
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CREATING  JOBS  IN  A  COMMUNITY 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  recognize  today  one  small  business 
in  Montana  that  is  really  making  a  dif- 
ference by  creating  jobs  in  a  commu- 
nity that  badly  needs  them. 

Crisafulli  J&J  Inc.  is  a  small  com- 
pany located  in  Glendive.  MT  that  is 


EMPOWERING  PARENTS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC:  THE  KEY  TO  A  SOLU- 
TION FOR  TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  cable  television  industry  an- 
nounced a  plan  that  will— it  says— stop 
the  violence  that  cable  operators  have 
been  pouring  into  the  American  home. 
The  broadcast  networks  have  expressed 
an  intention  to  follow  suit  on  some  of 
the  initiatives. 

The  details  of  these  plans  are  still 
fuzzy.  Basically,  they  are,  among  other 
things,  proposing  to  contract  with  out- 
side experts  to  review  their  programs 
and  possibly  assign  ratings  to  them. 

We  should  all  applaud  the  industry 
for  coming  this  far.  We  should  espe- 
cially applaud  the  leaders  in  the  indus- 
try who  have  dragged  along  their  reluc- 
tant cohorts — the  ones  who  prefer  to 
keep  their  heads  in  the  sand.  These 
leaders  have  opened  a  dialog  that  may 
make  it  possible  to  truly  address  this 
problem. 

I  also  think  that  we  need  to  com- 
mend our  colleague.  Senator  Simon, 
whose  leadership  was  critical  to  these 
developments.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  helped  bring  this  issue  to  the 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  attention  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
his  work  in  this  area. 

But  we  need  to  remember  too  that 
nothing  has  happened  yet.  The  indus- 
try has  declared  its  good  intentions, 
nothing  more. 

The  history  of  this  issue  provides  a 
cautionary  tale.  Time  and  again  over 
the  last  four  decades,  parents  and  cler- 
gy have  expressed  dismay  over  the  vio- 
lent fare  that  broadcast  corporations 
were  offering  to  young  children.  Time 
and  again  Congress  has  held  hearings. 
Each  time  the  industry  has  made  ear- 
nest promises  of  reform. 

Yet  each  time,  those  executives  went 
back  to  New  York  or  Hollywood  and 
soon   the  violence  was  getting  worse 


again.  During  the  1980's,  while  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  was  look- 
ing the  other  way,  the  gore  and  may- 
hem reached  record  levels.  It  probably 
is  not  a  total  coincidence  that  the 
inner  city  children  who  absorbed  that 
onslaught  of  media  violence  in  the 
1980's,  are  now  repeating  It  as  teen- 
agers in  the  1990's. 

We  all  know  that  crime  has  many 
causes.  But  we  also  know,  if  we  are 
honest,  that  the  mayhem  in  the  media 
isn't  helping.  The  problem  is  imply  too 
important  to  leave  to  good  intentions. 
Public  pressure,  focused  through  Con- 
gress, has  brought  the  media  this  far. 
Our  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
raised  this  issue  onto  the  national 
agenda,  almost  by  himself.  He  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us,  and  of  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  job  is  not  done,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  to  stay  on  the  case  until  the 
job  is  done 

I  do  think  we  should  meet  the  indus- 
try half  way.  If  they  show  real 
progress,  and  put  in  place  a  mechanism 
that  truly  stems  the  violence  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  then  to  that  extent — 
and  only  that  extentr— we  should  let 
them  alone.  But  we  still  need  guard- 
rails to  keep  the  industry  from  slip- 
ping. We  still  need  to  bolster  the  re- 
sponsible voices  in  the  industry  who, 
without  our  pressure,  never  would  have 
gotten  this  far. 

The  question  is  how  to  do  so.  As  I 
have  said  time  and  again  in  this  Cham- 
ber, it  is  not  the  role  of  government  in 
this  country  to  tell  the  media  what  it 
can  portray  nor  individuals  what  they 
can  watch.  Our  Nation  just  doesn't 
work  that  way.  It  is  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, however,  to  provide  information 
to  parents  and  others— information 
that  they  could  not  gather  them- 
selves— to  help  them  make  their  own 
informed  choices. 

That  is  the  approach  I  have  taken. 
Under  my  bill  calling  for  a  television 
violence  report  card,  there  would  be  no 
censors,  no  ratings,  no  attempt  to 
judge  the  ultimate  value  of  individual 
shows.  Instead,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  support  the  production  of  a 
simple  study  that  showed  parents  the 
number  of  acts  of  violence  in  each 
show,  and  the  sponsors  of  those  shows. 
This  information  would  come  out 
quarterly,  including  at  least  one 
sweeps  week.  It  would  serve  as  an  early 
warning  system,  a  signal  to  parents  re- 
garding the  shows  they  might  want  to 
take  a  closer  look  at.  It  would  boost 
their  efforts  to  monitor  their  children's 
viewing  and  to  make  their  own  judg- 
ments. 

But  it  would  not  put  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  into  the  role  of  judge  or 
censor.  It  would  give  more  power  to 
parents,  not  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  the  industry  has  taken  a 
first  step  toward  cleaning  up  its  own 
act.  I  intend  to  modify  my  bill  in  two 


important  ways.  First,  the  original 
version  would  have  given  the  job  of 
conducting  the  surveys  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Industry 
people  have  complained  that  regulators 
should  not  have  this  role,  and  I  have 
decided  that  there  is  some  validity  to 
their  concerns.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
redrafting  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
surveys  be  carried  out  by  a  private  en- 
tity, contracting  through  the  National 
Telecommunications  Industry  Admin- 
istration under  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Children's  Educational  Tele- 
vision program. 

In  addition,  in  light  of  the  industry 
initiative,  my  modified  version  would 
sunset  after  2  years.  Then  Congress 
could  assess  the  situation.  If  the  media 
shows  it  can  restrain  itself,  and  pro- 
vides a  real,  effective  mechanism  to 
warn  parents  of  the  violence  in  dif- 
ferent programs,  then  Congress  could 
decide  to  stop  the  surveys  that  I  am 
proposing. 

For  the  last  40  years.  America  has  de- 
veloped technology  of  incredible  so- 
phistication for  projecting  images  of 
violence  into  the  American  home.  It 
started  with  the  TV  sets  of  the  early 
1950's.  with  the  tiny  black  and  white 
screens.  From  there  we  went  to  big 
screens,  color,  stereo  sound,  and  VCR's. 
High  definition  television  and  the  com- 
munications superhighway  are  just 
over  the  horizon. 

The  technology  for  producing  media 
violence  has  become  incredibly  sophis- 
ticated as  well. 

Yet  through  all  this,  America  has 
done  virtually  nothing  to  give  parents 
more  tools  to  cope  with  this  violence — 
to  control  the  flood  of  it  into  their 
homes.  Most  parents  try.  But  they  sim- 
ply aren't  able  to  sit  by  the  set  all  day 
and  monitor  every  show. 

My  television  violence  report  card  is 
one  way  to  address  that,  but  there  is 
another  as  well. 

That's  why  I  introduced  S.  1811,  the 
Television  Violence  Reductions 
Through  Parental  Empowerment  Act 
in  the  Senate  yesterday.  This  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  V-chip  legislation 
that  Congressman  Edward  Markey  has 
pioneered  in  the  other  body.  The  V- 
chip  is  an  effective  way  to  address  TV 
violence  that  gives  more  power  to  par- 
ents rather  than  to  government.  It 
would  enable  parents  to  lock  the  set, 
just  as  they  lock  their  cars  or  their 
front  doors.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
invention  of  television,  it  would  enable 
them  to  eject  from  their  living  rooms 
the  shows  they  don't  want  their  chil- 
dren to  see. 

Television  has  done  something  that 
never  occurred  before  in  himian  his- 
tory. It  has  given  adults  a  way  to  by- 
pass the  parents,  get  past  the  front 
door,  and  speak  directly  i,o  children. 
The  V-chip  would  enable  parents  to 
lock  the  front  door  again.  With  it.  they 
could  send  a  message  to  the  networks 
and  cable   channels   through   the   free 


marketplace,  without  bureaucracy  or 
government  censorship  of  any  kind. 

The  V-chip  will  be  an  important  part 
of  a  solution.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  it  would  provide  a  boost  for 
parents  who  want  to  keep  portrayals  of 
violence  out  of  their  homes.  It  is  not 
censorship.  It  simply  gives  parents  a 
tool  to  help  supervise  their  childrens 
television  viewing. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Markey  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue.  Without  his  efforts,  it  would  not 
be  on  the  national  agenda  the  way  it  is 
today. 

The  media  have  turned  the  living 
rooms  of  this  country  into  arenas  for 
the  display  of  bloodshed  and  gore.  They 
have  taught  our  children  that  violence 
is  glamorous  and  cool  and  is  the  way 
that  adults  solve  their  problems.  Par- 
ents are  outraged,  and  rightfully  so. 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
this  problem.  It  is  part  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  media  age. 

The  technology  of  media  violence  has 
become  ever  more  sophisticated.  Very 
soon,  high  definition  television  will 
crank  it  up  to  yet  another  level.  We 
simply  have  to  right  the  balance,  give 
parents  more  tools  to  restrain  this  in- 
vasion of  their  homes — one  that  no  par- 
ents in  history  have  had  to  confront. 

We  welcome  the  desire  of  the  media 
to  get  its  own  house  in  order.  To  the 
extent  that  it  does,  then  our  efforts 
will  be  unnecessary.  But  until  it  does, 
we  in  Congress  must  keep  pushing.* 


PATRIOT  MISSILES  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  FORCES  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA:  WHICH  VERSION? 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  entitled  "Korean  Impasse 
Spurs  Patriot  Plans,"  by  John  D.  Mo- 
rocco and  David  Hughes,  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  31.  1994.  edition 
of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 
This  article  summarizes  the  situation 
as  it  stood  last  Sunday,  adding  rel- 
atively little  new  information  to  the 
public  record.  However,  what  it  did  say 
that  is  very  important  is  that  not  all 
Patriot  battalions  have  received  the 
post-Desert  Storm  antitactical  ballis- 
tic missile  upgrades. 

The  critical  paragraphs  in  the  story 
read  as  follows: 

The  number  of  Patriot  batteries  involved 
[In  the  planned  South  Korean  deployment), 
as  well  as  where  they  would  come  from,  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  Under  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense for  Policy  Frank  Wisner  said  Patriot 
systems  are  in  short  supply,  but  Indicated 
some  have  become  available  as  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  drawdown  In  Europe. 

Pentagon  officials  are  considering  whether 
to  send  Patriot  batteries  equipped  with  post- 
Desert  Storm  engineering  upgrades.  Only 
two  Patriot  battalions  out  of  11  In  the  U.S. 
Army  currently  have  the  quick  reaction  pro- 
gram (QRP)  improvements  Installed,  accord- 
ing to  Army  officials,  and  the  rest  are  being 
modified  with  kits  one  battalion  at  a  time. 
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with  QRP  changes,  Patriot  batteries  can 
defend  five  times  more  ground  area  against 
tactical  ballistic  missile  attack  than  was 
possible  during  Desert  Storm.  QRP  Improve- 
ments Include  refinements  in  the  ground- 
based  radar,  remote  siting  capability  for  the 
radar  so  It  can  be  placed  up  to  10  km.  from 
a  launcher  and  a  self-locating  device  to  speed 
the  emplacement  of  a  new  battery  to  under 
30  mln.  A  separate  Improvement  underway  Is 
the  addition  of  any  optical  disk  system  to  all 
Patriot  batteries  to  capture  radar  data  on 
any  engagements  for  replay  and  analysis. 
The  lack  of  after-action  data  In  Desert 
Storm  made  It  more  difficult  to  adjust  to  un- 
expected Scud  aerodynamic  performance  and 
to  verify  Patriot  performance  after  the  war. 
The  Patriots  would  provide  protection 
against  North  Korean  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. North  Korea  has  more  than  100  Scud-B 
and  -C  and  Frog-3,  -5.  and  -7  missiles.  It  also 
has  developed  the  new  No  Dong  1,  which  has 
a  range  in  excess  of  1.000  km.  (622  ml.).  U.S. 
and  South  Korean  forces  currently  have  no 
missile  defenses,  and  observers  say  the  air 
defense  system  is  Inadequate. 

The  issues  raised  by  this  article  are 
critical.  Which  Patriots  is  the  adminis- 
tration planning  to  send  to  South 
Korea?  Will  the  battalion  be  one  of  the 
two  upgraded  battalions  with  the  quick 
reaction  program  engineering  upgrades 
installed? 

If  the  answer  is  "no,"  we  have  a  more 
serious  question— where  in  the  world  is 
the  threat  of  surprise  tactical  ballistic 
missile  attack  against  deployed  U.S. 
forces  higher  than  it  currently  is  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula?  If  it  is  true  that 
the  upgraded  Patriot  system  can  cover 
five  times  more  ground  area  than  the 
basic  system,  how  would  the  adminis- 
tration justify  a  decision  to  send  the 
less  capable  systems— systems  that 
would  leave  some  of  our  people  exposed 
to  attack  when  they  could  be  pro- 
tected? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  it  impor- 
tant to  make  the  final  decision  to  send 
the  Patriots  and  send  them  now,  but  it 
is  vital  that  the  right  Patriots  be 
sent-^the  ones  with  the  full  quick  reac- 
tion program  upgrades  and  the  optical 
disk  radar  data  recorders.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  decision,  and  the  countdown 
to  the  February  22,  1994,  deadline  for 
North  Korea  agreement  to  full  IAEA 
inspections  of  its  nuclear  facilities  is 
running. 

In  fact,  the  time  available  to  trans- 
port the  Patriots  to  South  Korea  is  so 
short  that  the  administration  may 
have  to  have  them  delivered  by  air  in- 
stead of  by  sea.  While  air  transpor- 
tation is  more  costly,  time  has  become 
critical. 

It  appears  that  the  administration 
feels  little  urgency— at  least  from  its 
public  comments— in  the  Patriot  de- 
ployment. The  time  has  come  for  them 
to  begin  feeling  the  pressure  and  treat- 
ing the  issue  as  one  that  requires  im- 
mediate decision  and  expeditious  im- 
plementation. 

My  comments  on  this  matter  may 
seem  unusual  in  the  ordinary  context 
of  Defense  Department  deployment  de- 
cisions. I  ordinarily  do  not  raise  these 


matters  on  the  floor.  However,  the  De- 
partment's performance  under  Sec- 
retary Aspin's  leadership  in  responding 
to  a  variety  of  contingencies  causes  me 
to  raise  this  matter  publicly  and  to 
make  it  an  issue. 

The  men  and  women  wearing  this  Na- 
tion's uniform  in  Korea  deserve  a  far 
more  competent  and  decisive  response 
to  their  commander's  request  for  the 
Patriots  for  force  protection  than  Gen- 
eral Montgomery's  request  for  tanks 
and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  to  pro- 
tect his  forces  in  Mogadishu  received. 
With  that  bloody  and  tragic  lesson  of 
the  price  of  delay  and  indecision  in 
mind,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  press 
the  Pentagon  and  the  administration's 
national  security  leadership  as  a  whole 
to  make  a  positive  decision,  make  it 
now,  and  ship  the  Patriots— the  right 
Patriots — as  soon  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. 

The  alternative  may  be  another  dis- 
aster by  indecision. 

Mr.   President,   I  ask   that   the  full 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  ar- 
ticle  from   which   I   quoted   above   be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Jan.  31.  1994) 
Korean  Impasse  Spurs  Patriot  Plans 
(By  John  D.  Morrocco  and  David  Hughes) 
The  U.S.  is  planning  to  deploy  Patriot  air 
defense  missiles  to  South  Korea,  a  move  that 
simultaneously  increases  the  political  pres- 
sure and  hedges  Washington's  bets  In   the 
continuing    diplomatic    confrontation    with 
North  Korea  over  nuclear  inspections. 

The  missiles  were  requested  by  Army  Gen. 
Gary  Luck,  the  commander  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Korea,  following  a  review  of  defense  require- 
ments. The  Pentagon  said  it  is  looking  "fa- 
vorably" at  the  request  but  "no  actual  deci- 
sion has  been  made." 

The  plan  comes  amid  Increasing  tensions 
on  the  peninsula.  A  U.S.-North  Korean  diplo- 
matic standoff  over  the  Issue  of  full  access  to 
North  Korea's  nuclear  facilities  by  inter- 
national Inspectors  has  spurred  the  threat  of 
economic  sanctions  by  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  number  of  Patriot  batteries  involved, 
as  well  as  where  they  would  come  from,  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy  Prank  Wlsner  said  Patriot 
systems  are  In  short  supply,  but  indicated 
some  have  become  available  as  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  drawdown  in  Europe. 

Pentagon  officials  are  considering  whether 
to  send  Patriot  batteries  equipped  with  post- 
Desert  Storm  engineering  upgrades.  Only 
two  Patriot  battalions  out  of  11  in  the  U.S. 
Army  currently  have  the  quick  reaction  pro- 
gram (QRP)  Improvements  Installed,  accord- 
ing to  Army  officials,  and  the  rest  are  being 
modified  with  kits  one  battalion  at  a  time. 

With  QRP  changes.  Patriot  batteries  can 
defend  five  times  more  ground  area  against 
tactical  ballistic  missile  attack  than  was 
possible  during  Desert  Storm.  QRP  improve- 
ments include  refinements  in  the  ground- 
based  radar,  remote  siting  capability  for  the 
radar  so  it  can  be  placed  up  to  10  km.  from 
a  launcher  and  a  self-locating  device  to  speed 
the  emplacement  of  a  new  battery  to  under 
30  mln.  A  separate  improvement  underway  is 
the  addition  of  an  optical  disk  system  to  all 
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Patriot  batteries  to  capture  radar  data  on 
any  engagements  for  replay  and  analysis. 
The  lack  of  after-action  data  In  Desert 
Storm  made  it  more  difficult  to  adjust  to  un- 
expected Scud  aerodynamic  performance  and 
to  verify  Patriot  performance  after  the  war. 
The  Patriots  would  provide  protection 
against  North  Korean  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. North  Korea  has  more  than  100  Scud-B 
and  -C  and  Frog-3.  -5  and  -7  missiles.  It  also 
has  developed  the  new  No  Dong  1.  which  has 
a  range  in  excess  of  1.000  km.  (622  ml.).  U.S. 
and  South  Korean  forces  currently  have  no 
missile  defenses,  and  observers  say  the  air 
defense  system  is  inadequate. 

Stressing  the  defensive  nature  of  the  Pa- 
triot system.  Wlsner  said:  "The  deployment 
is  clearly  not  meant  to  increase  tensions." 
He  said  such  a  move  had  been  considered  for 
some  time  and  was  merely  a  response  to  the 
theater  commander's  request  after  Washing- 
ton asked  him  to  review  security  arrange- 
ments for  U.S.  forces.  But  given  the  current 
diplomatic  tensions,  it  is  certain  to  draw 
howls  of  protest  from  Pyongyang. 

Wlsner  said  the  most  viable  way  to  pursue 
the  nuclear  problem  with  North  Korea  was 
through  negotiations.  But  other  officials 
have  indicated  that  time  Is  running  out  and 
warn  that  the  U.S.  could  soon  move  to  seek 
economic  sanctions. 

William  Taylor,  senior  vice  president  at 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  said  just  the  talk  of  deploying  Pa- 
triots sends  a  message  to  the  North  Koreans 
that  time  is  running  out.  It  signals  the  Ad- 
ministration's realization  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  economic  sanctions  increases  the  risk 
of  armed  conflict  and  the  U.S.  is  preparing 
for  that. 

The  U.S.  has  offered  to  cancel  the  annual 
joint  exercises  with  South  Korean  forces  in 
exchange  for  the  North  Koreans  allowing  in- 
spections of  its  seven  declared  nuclear  sites. 
But  Pyongyang  has  balked  during  discus- 
sions with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  on  the  details  of  how  those  Inspec- 
tions would  be  carried  out. 

IAEA  Director  Hans  Blix  Is  to  report  on 
the  progress  toward  compliance  by  Feb.  22. 
The  Administration's  Patriot  gambit  has  un- 
derlined the  Importance  of  that  deadline, 
Taylor  said.  The  Clinton  Administration  is 
basically  telling  North  Korea  it  does  not 
have  much  time  to  strike  a  deal  with  the 
IAEA,  since  it  will  take  the  agency  two 
weeks  to  conduct  inspections. 

Wlsner  said  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity is  "divided"  over  whether  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  already  developed  a  nuclear 
weapon.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Intelligence  Committee  last  week,  CIA 
Director  R.  James  Woolsey  reiterated  his 
previous  assertions  that  North  Korea  could 
already  have  produced  enough  plutonium  for 
at  least  one  nuclear  weapon.  "Moreover, 
their  Yongbyon  reactor  may  be  shut  down 
soon,  enabling  them  to  extract  fuel,  reproc- 
ess, recover  the  plutonium  and  use  it  to 
produce  weapons." 

Wlsner  said,  however.  It  was  "not  imme- 
diately apparent"  that  the  North  Koreans 
are  closing  down  the  Yongbyon  reactor.  Fur- 
thermore, he  noted  that  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  Is  divided  over  whether  North 
Korea  has  nuclear  weapons.  He  said  it  is  pos- 
sible, given  the  amounts  of  plutonium  they 
have  produced.  "We  should  not  rule  that 
out." 

Taylor  noted  that  the  Administration's  an- 
nouncement of  Patriot  deployment  plans 
also  satisfies  congressional  critics  who  have 
been  urging  that  the  U.S.  bolster  its  defenses 
in  Korea.  But  at  the  same  time.  It  would  un- 


dercut long-standing  U.S.  efforts  to  get  the 
South  Koreans  to  buy  Patriot  systems  of 
their  own.  "Forget  Raytheon  selling  it  to 
them  if  we  bring  It  in."  he  said. 

Rep.  John  P.  Murtha  (D.-Pa.)  said  Korea 
will  be  the  first  major  foreign  policy  test  of 
the  Clinton  Administration.  "Haiti.  Bosnia, 
Somalia  don't  amount  to  anything  compared 
to  Korea." 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
defense  subcommittee  said  he  expected  "a 
confrontation"  with  North  Korea  this  year 
over  the  Issue  of  nuclear  weapons.  "I  think 
It's  so  serious  we  have  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate, and  that's  military  action." 

Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  James  R.  Clapper,  direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  said 
he  did  not  think  war  was  "imminent  or  inev- 
itable." Despite  recent  movements  to  con- 
centrate more  of  its  forces  along  the  demili- 
tarized zone,  Clapper  said  there  are  "signifi- 
cant shortcomings  in  force  capabilities  that 
Pyongyang  would  prefer  to  correct  before 
initiating  military  hostilities."  But  he  also 
noted  that  North  Korea  has  no  desire  to  be- 
come another  East  Germany  and  "it  could 
find  Itself  without  attractive  alternatives." 

U.S.  Air  Force  officials  said  there  has  been 
"a  lot  of  planning,  a  lot  of  what-lf-ing"  in 
terms  of  a  potential  conflict  in  Korea,  but 
there  has  been  no  recent  surge  of  activity.  It 
has  been  at  "a  pretty  constant  level  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  months,"  one  official  said. 
However,  Woolsey  has  asked  the  intelligence 
community  "to  undertake  additional  spe- 
cific steps  to  ensure  strong  Intelligence  sup- 
port to  our  military  forces  [in  Korea]."* 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  REFORM 
SHOULD  NOT  INCLUDE  FDA  AND 
FAA  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  reported 
legislation  that  would  reform  tort  laws 
on  the  Federal  level  and  make  rule 
changes  that  relate  to  product  liability 
cases.  I  voted  to  report  this  legislation, 
S.  687,  the  Product  Liability  Fairness 
Act,  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
However,  I  did  so  with  serious  reserva- 
tions about  two  provisions  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

I  believe  that  some  kind  of  reform 
with  respect  to  product  liability  cases 
is  necessary  and  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port Federal  action  in  this  area.  I  share 
the  concerns  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses have  writh  the  current  system. 
Small  businesses  are  asking  for  some 
sort  of  attention  to  product  liability  is- 
sues and  I  want  to  respond  to  those 
concerns.  I  am  sympathetic  to  those 
who  say  that  fear  of  liability  inhibits 
their  ability  to  conduct  their  business 
and  create  jobs  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  pass  legislation  to  address  these 
concerns. 

However,  I  have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  provisions  in  S.  687  which 
would  provide  certain  manufacturers 
with  a  defense  against  any  punitive 
damages  if  their  product  has  received 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  [FDA] 
approval  or  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration [FAA]  certification.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  would  be  making 
a  grave  error  if  we  gave  large  pharma- 


ceutical companies  and  aircraft  manu- 
facturers a  clear  defense  against  puni- 
tive damages  and  expect  that  the  FDA 
and  the  FAA  can  provide  absolute  and 
perfect  protection  to  consumers.  It  is 
unacceptable  to  consumers,  especially 
to  those  concerned  with  women's 
health  and  the  safety  of  aircraft,  to  se- 
riously weaken  their  rights  to  chal- 
lenge manufacturers  who  market  de- 
fective products.  Punitive  damages 
serve  as  a  necessary  check  when  Fed- 
eral agencies  fail.  My  conscience  can- 
not accept  this  provision  in  the  bill  and 
I  cannot  support  this  legislation  if  this 
provision  remains  in  the  bill. 

Although  punitive  damages  are  rare, 
they  are  very  necessary  when  imposed. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  would  pro- 
tect manufacturers  from  punitive  dam- 
age exposure  if  their  product  is  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA  or  the  FAA.  The 
fact  is  that  punitive  damages  are  not  a 
problem  in  the  present  tort  system. 
The  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad(iressed 
is  that  there  are  too  many  frivolous 
cases  filed  and  settled  simply  to  avoid 
a  nuisance  rather  than  resolve  whether 
or  not  there  was  fault  on  the  part  of  a 
manufacturer.  The  nuisance  problem  is 
draining  resources  and  burdening  small 
businesses.  I  want  to  address  this  prob- 
lem and  I  believe  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  address  this  issue.  But  the  FDA 
and  FAA  provisions  have  no  relation  to 
the  product  liability  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  Rather,  they  raise  serious 
concerns  about  the  ability  of  consum- 
ers to  rectify  unjustifiable  behavior  by 
a  manufacturer. 

Punitive  damages  are  imposed  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  need  to  punish 
and  deter  manufacturers  whose  fault  is 
conscious  or  reckless.  Punitive  dam- 
ages are  necessary  to  impose  a  threat 
on  manufacturers  whose  negligence  or 
disregard  for  safety  are  almost  crimi- 
nal. These  awards  are  intended  to  force 
dangerous  products  either  off  the  mar- 
ket or  require  manufacturers  to  rede- 
sign bad  products.  By  eliminating  the 
exposure  to  punitive  damages  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  products  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides, a  critical  regulating  device 
which  has  been  used  to  get  bad  prod- 
ucts off  the  market  would  be  dimin- 
ished. 

At  issue  with  this  provision  is  not  a 
matter  of  individual  compensation  for 
simple  negligence.  Rather,  a  broader 
social  objective  is  at  stake  where  the 
tort  system  plays  a  necessary  role  to 
hold  manufacturers  and  Federal  agen- 
cies in  check.  The  FDA  and  FAA  provi- 
sions in  S.  687  provide  protection  to 
manufacturers  in  the  kinds  of  cases 
where  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public  to  fight  for  consumer  protec- 
tion. Examples  of  where  the  FDA  and 
the  FAA  have  failed  to  remove  dan- 
gerous products  are  legion.  If  compa- 
nies are  given  a  defense  from  punitive 
damages  because  a  Federal  agency  pro- 
vides marketing  approval,  we  are 
throwing  public  health  concerns  with 


respect  to  drugs,  medical  products,  and 
aircraft  manufacturing  to  the  wind. 

It  would  be  naive  of  the  Congress  to 
believe  that  any  government  regu- 
latory agency  or  system  could  prevent, 
stop,  or  control,  the  marketing  of 
harmful  products.  As  best.  Government 
safety  standards  establish  minimum 
levels  of  protection  for  the  public.  The 
FDA  and  the  FAA  have  been  slow  to 
act  in  the  face  of  evidence  of  harm  and 
have  failed  to  catch  dangers  in  the 
marketplace  in  the  past.  Certainly, 
similar  failures  will  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture, especially  if  these  agencies  are 
not  given  increased  resources  and  en- 
hanced authority  to  monitor  product 
safety.  Even  if  the  FDA  and  the  FAA 
were  dramatically  improved,  there  will 
be  cases  where  harmful  products  are 
approved  and  negligent  behavior  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  will  be  the 
cause. 

Examples  of  cases  where  the  FDA  has 
permitted  a  manufacturer  to  know- 
ingly market  a  dangerous  drug  or  med- 
ical device  are  many.  Between  1981  and 
1986  the  FDA  permitted  the  sale  of  the 
Bjork-Shiley  heart  valve  even  though 
both  the  FDA  and  the  manufacturer  of 
the  valve  had  evidence  of  strut  frac- 
tures that  led  to  the  death  of  many  pa- 
tients. An  estimated  6  million  women 
took  DES.  with  FDA  approval,  despite 
evidence  that  it  caused  serious  repro- 
ductive harm  in  the  offspring  of  women 
who  had  taken  it.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  problems  caused  by  the  Copper- 
7  lUD's.  silicone  breast  implants,  and 
Accutaine— all  FDA  sanctioned  prod- 
ucts which  were  not  only  harmful  to 
the  public  but  are  cases  in  which  the 
FDA  had  knowledge  of  the  products 
dangers. 

The  FAA  certification  protection  for 
manufacturers  raises  similar  concerns. 
A  recent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  very  critical  of  the 
FAA's  certification  process  and  found 
that  the  FAA  has  delegated  so  much  of 
its  responsibilities  for  certification 
that  it  has  "lost  its  ability  to  effec- 
tively oversee  or  add  value  to  the  cer- 
tification process  as  well  as  understand 
new  technologies."  If  the  FAA  has  such 
serious  weaknesses  with  its  certifi- 
cation process,  why  should  it  be  used 
as  a  protection  by  a  manufacturer? 

I  understand  that  the  FDA  and  FAA 
defense  provisions  include  a  clause 
which  would  eliminate  the  defense  if 
the  manufacturer  received  product  ap- 
proval through  fraud  or  has  not  com- 
plied with  information  sharing  require- 
ments to  the  appropriate  agency.  How- 
ever, this  "escape  clause"  is  far  from 
adequate  and  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  actual  impact  of  these  provi- 
sions will  mean  simply  that  negligent 
manufacturers  will  have  more  protec- 
tion in  the  lawsuit  and  in  turn  a  sub- 
stantially larger  burden  will  be  placed 
on  the  consumer.  The  burden  is  placed 
on  the  injured  individual  to  prove  what 
is  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  agen- 
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cy,  and  what  information  is  relevant 
and  material.  The  FDA  and  the  FA  A 
are  not  adequately  equipped  to  take  on 
the  additional  and  judicial  functions  of 
determining  when  corporations  will  be 
liable  for  punitive  damages.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  consumer  will  bear  the 
burden  and  responsibility  to  prove  that 
a  company  defrauded  a  Federal  agency 
with  a  product  before  they  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  punitive 
damages.  Why  is  it  that  in  cases  where 
a  company  may  be  guilty  of  near  crimi- 
nal behavior  with  respect  to  showing 
blatant  disregard  for  public  safety,  we 
would  want  to  favor  tort  rules  to  bene- 
fit the  manufacturer  and  make  it  sub- 
stantially more  difficult  for  the 
consumer. 

If  the  FDA  and  FAA  provisions  re- 
main in  S.  687,  I  cannot  support  the 
bill.  As  I  mentioned  above.  I  want  to 
support  some  sort  of  product  liability 
reform.  That  is  why  I  voted  favorably 
to  report  this  legislation  from  the 
Commerce  Committee.  But  the  FDA 
and  FAA  provisions  in  the  bill  do  not 
address  the  liability  concerns  of  small 
businesses.  The  major  beneficiary  of 
these  provisions  is  the  large  pharma- 
ceutical companies  that  want  to  be 
protected  from  liability  if  they  show 
disregard  for  public  health.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  bill  sponsors  will  realize 
the  danger  these  provisions  cause  to 
public  health  and  remove  them  from 
the  legislation.  If  that  is  done,  I  believe 
that  S.  687  will  be  a  bill  that  those  of 
us  who  want  to  support  product  liabil- 
ity reform  which  benefits  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  able  to  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fight  for  a 
product  liability  bill  that  helps  small 
businesses  and  is  not  hostile  to 
consumer  interests.  Such  legislation 
can  be  crafted  and  I  hope  to  work  with 
the  sponsors  of  S.  687  to  achieve  this 
goal.* 


RUSSIAN  SCIENTIST  AND  RULE  OF 
LAW  ON  TRIAL  IN  MOSCOW 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  today  a  closed  trial  that 
opened  in  Moscow  last  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 24.  A  Russian  scientist  named  Vil 
Mirzayanov  is  being  tried  on  charges  of 
exposing  state  secrets. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I  most  assuredly 
believe  a  nation  has  a  right  to  preserve 
certain  secrets  related  to  national  se- 
curity. But  let's  look  at  the  particulars 
of  this  case. 

Dr.  Mirzayanov  is  a  Moscow  scientist 
and  chemist  who  in  1992,  on  the  basis  of 
his  work  in  a  secret  laboratory  in  Mos- 
cow, disclosed  in  the  Russian  and  West- 
em  press  that  Russia  was  continuing  to 
test  chemical  weapons  despite  having 
signed  international  agreements  ban- 
ning such  tests.  Subsequently,  Dr. 
Mirzayanov  was  arrested  and  briefly 
held  in  custody  in  October  1992.  He  was 


then  kept  under  house  arrest  until  Jan- 
uary 24,  1994,  when  his  trial  convened. 

What  Dr.  Mirzayanov  did  must  have 
infuriated  some  influential  members  of 
the  Russian  military-industrial  com- 
plex, although  it  was  apparently  not  il- 
legal under  Russian  law  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  authorities  prevailed  upon 
Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin  to  sign  a 
retroactive  secret  decree  in  March  1993 
to  make  Mirzayanov's  allegations  a 
crime.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that  a 
government  supposedly  committed  to 
rule  of  law  would  hold  a  citizen  liable 
for  violating  a  decree  not  made  public. 
Incidentally,  the  new  Russian  Con- 
stitution quite  sensibly  forbids  using 
secret  decrees  as  a  basis  for  criminal 
charges. 

Human  rights  activists  and  members 
of  the  scientific  community  have  come 
to  Dr.  Mirzayanov's  defense,  both  in 
terms  of  the  legality  of  his  trial  and 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Mirzayanov's  allegations  that  Russia  is 
continuing  chemical  weapons  testing. 
Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  president  of  the 
New  York  Academy,  has  called  for  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Mirzayanov  to  be 
dropped.  "Otherwise,"  he  notes,  "we 
must  conclude  that  Mirzayanov  was 
telling  the  truth  and  a  whole  new  class 
of  deadly  binary  chemical  weapons  was 
created  and  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  reverting  to  the  old  Soviet- 
style  practice  of  persecuting  dissident 
scientists."  I  would  note  also  that  the 
respected  Russian  scientist  and  aca- 
demic Roald  Sagdeev  has  written  that 
"the  trial  of  Mirzayanov  can  only  bring 
irreparable  moral  harm  to  the  policies 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  indeed 
the  entire  cause  of  peace." 

The  administration  has  also  been  fol- 
lowing this  case  closely.  Ambassador 
Pickering  in  Moscow  has  called  it 
"more  than  strange  and  more  than 
usual  that  someone  could  be  either 
prosecuted  or  persecuted  for  telling  the 
truth  about  an  activity  which  is  con- 
trary to  a  treaty  obligation  of  a  foreign 
government."  I'd  say  that's  putting  it 
mildly,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  obligations. 

The  Mirzayanov  trial  involves  more 
than  the  fate  of  one  man.  It  is  a  fore- 
boding indication  of  the  direction  to- 
ward which  Russia  may  be  heading  in 
the  post-cold  war  era.  Who  is  in  charge 
here.  Civilians  operating  under  rule  of 
law,  or  a  military-industrial  complex 
that  can  pull  secret  regulations  out  of 
a  hat  when  challenged? 

I  hope  that  good  will,  common  sense, 
and  the  rule  of  law  will  prevail  in  Mos- 
cow. Many  conscientious  Russians,  in 
and  out  of  government,  are  seeking  jus- 
tice for  Dr.  Mirzayanov.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve 
as  chairman,  is  proud  to  join  in  their 
efforts.  Along  with  Commission  co- 
chairman  Representative  Steny 
HoYER,  I  have  written  to  Ambassador 
Lukin  and  asked  him  to  convey  our 
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deepest  concerns  about  the  Mirzayanov 
trial  to  President  Yeltsin.  I  hope  that 
others  will  join  us.» 


HOMICIDES  BY  GUNSHOT 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  in  the 
first  30  days  of  1994.  there  were  93 
homicides  by  gunshot  in  New  York 
City  alone:  21  of  these  occurred  be- 
tween Monday  and  Sunday  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  like  these 
are  becoming  all  too  familiar  to  us.  It 
has  come  to  a  point  in  the  United 
States  where  only  the  most  brutal 
murders  get  our  attention.  And  this  is 
wrong. 

As  Judge  Edwin  Torres  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  has  said; 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocent  marches 
unabated:  subway  riders,  bodega  owners,  cab 
drivers,  babies;  in  laundromats,  at  cash  ma 
chines,  on  elevators,  in  hallways.  *  *  *  This 
numbness,  this  near  narcoleptic  state  can  di- 
minish the  human  condition  to  the  level  of 
combat  Infantryman,  who.  in  protracted 
campaigns,  can  eat  their  battlefield  rations 
seated  on  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  A  society  that  loses  its  sense  of 
outrage  is  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Scholar 
last  year,  I  wrote  that  the  crime  level 
in  the  United  States  has  been  normal- 
ized. I  called  this  process  defining  devi- 
ancy  down.  Consider  the  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  massacre.  On  February  14, 
1929.  in  Chicago,  during  Prohibition, 
four  gangsters  killed  seven  other  gang- 
sters. The  Nation  was  shocked.  The 
event  became  legend.  It  merits  not  one 
but  two  entries  in  the  World  Book  En- 
cyclopedia. We  amended  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Today,  violence  has  reached  a  level 
that  induces  denial.  Prof.  James  Q. 
Wilson  comments  that  Los  Angeles  has 
the  equivalent  of  a  St.  Valentine's  Day 
massacre  every  weekend.  Even  the 
most  ghastly  reenactments  of  such 
human  slaughter  produce  only  mod- 
erate responses. 

On  the  morning  after  the  close  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York  City  in  1992,  there  was  such 
an  account  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
was  not  a  big  story;  bottom  of  the 
page,  but  with  a  headline  that  got  your 
attention:  "3  Slain  in  Bronx  Apart- 
ment, But  a  Baby  Was  Saved."  A  sub- 
head continued:  "A  mother's  last  act 
was  to  hide  her  little  girl  under  the 
bed."  The  article  described  a  drug  exe- 
cution; the  now  routine  blindfolds 
made  from  duct  tape;  a  man  and  a 
woman  and  a  teenager  involved.  Each 
had  been  shot  once  in  the  head.  The  po- 
lice found  them  a  day  later.  The  also 
found,  under  a  bed,  a  3-month-old  baby, 
dehydrated  but  alive.  A  lieutenant  re- 
marked of  the  mother, 

In  her  last  dying  act  she  protected  her 
baby.  She  probably  knew  she  was  going  to 
die.  so  she  stuffed  the  baby  where  she  knew 
it  would  be  safe. 


The  matter  was  left  there.  The  police 
did  their  best.  But  the  event  passed 
quickly;  forgotten  by  the  next  day,  it 
would  never  make  the  World  Book. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  announced  last  week  that 
at  the  current  rate,  more  Americans 
will  lose  their  lives  to  gunshots  than  to 
automobile  accidents  by  the  year  2003. 
In  fact,  that  point  has  already  been 
reached  in  New  York,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  five  other  States. 

In  1991,  43,536  people  died  in  auto- 
mobile-related accidents,  as  against 
38,317  from  gunshot  wounds.  Vehicle-re- 
lated deaths  continue  to  decline  as  a 
result  of  better  safety  features.  Yet 
violent  killings,  often  random,  go  on 
unabated.  Peaks  continue  to  attract 
some  notice.  But  these  are  peaks  above 
average  levels  that  50  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  epidemic.  In  1943, 
when  I  graduated  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  in  East  Harlem, 
there  were  exactly  44  homicides  by 
gunshot  in  New  York  City.  In  1992, 
there  were  1,499.  Among  15-24-year-olds 
in  the  United  States,  deaths  from  gun- 
shots rose  40  percent  between  1985  and 
1991. 

In  the  early  1960's  we  made  auto- 
mobile safety  a  priority.  An  epidemio- 
logical approach,  using  passive  devices 
such  as  seatbelts,  highway  dividers, 
and  later,  airbags.  produced  an  annual 
decline  in  highway  fatalities.  Surely 
this  approach  can  help  with  handgun 
violence.  I  have  advocated  ammunition 
control:  banning  some  particularly 
deadly  rounds,  heavily  taxing  others. 

We  can  start  by  not  becoming  desen- 
sitized to  the  problem.  Everyone  was 
shocked  when  a  man  opened  fire  with  a 
9mm  handgun  and  black  talon  bullets 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  last  De- 
cember 7.  But  we  should  not  accept  as 
routine  the  less  spectacular  deaths 
that  occur  every  day. 

To  its  credit,  Newsday  now  publishes 
a  daily  count  of  homicides  by  gunshot 
in  New  York  City.  And  on  January  1, 
1994,  a  New  Jersey  businessman  in- 
stalled a  huge  death  clock  on  a  rooftop 
above  Times  Square  in  Manhattan.  It 
ticks  off  the  number  of  gun  killings  na- 
tionwide. Less  then  24  hours  after  the 
clock  was  turned  on,  the  tally  had  al- 
ready reached  85.  Perhaps  we  need  this. 
I  intend  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  focused  on  this  issue  with  a 
weekly  statement  on  the  latest  homi- 
cides by  gunshot.  The  Nation  cannot 
continue  to  tolerate  this  level  of  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  the  former  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Raymond  W. 
Kelly,  in  an  essay  entitled  "Toward  a 
New  Intolerance,"  addressed  this  point. 
There  Is  an  expectation  of  crime  in  our 
lives.  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  captive 
to  that  expectation,  and  to  the  new  toler- 
ance of  criminal  behavior,  not  only  In  regard 
to  violent  crime.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
there  began  to  appear  in  the  windows  of 
automobiles  parked  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ican cities  signs  which  read:   "No  radio." 


Rather  than  express  outrage,  or  even  annoy- 
ance at  the  possibility  of  a  car  break-in  peo- 
ple tried  to  communicate  with  the  potential 
thief  in  conciliatory  terms.  The  translation 
of  "No  radio"  is:  "Please  break  Into  someone 
else's  car.  there's  nothing  In  mine."  These 
"No  radio"  signs  are  flags  of  urban  surren- 
der. They  are  hand-written  capitulations.  We 
need  new  signs  that  say  "No  surrender." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  ammunition 
control  will  eliminate  gun  violence. 
Our  efforts  in  the  public  health  area 
have  not  ended  disease.  Nor  have  high- 
way safety  efforts  eliminated  auto- 
mobile fatalities.  But  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  both  fields.  In  1966.  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  became  law.  That  year, 
with  930  billion  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
53.041  persons  were  killed  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  In  1992,  with  2.2  tril- 
lion vehicle  miles  traveled,  that  num- 
ber fell  to  39,235.  In  1992  alone,  5,226 
lives  were  saved  by  safety  belts,  268 
child  safety  seats,  and  559  by  motor- 
cycle helmets. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore proven  methods  of  controlling 
public  health  epidemics.  Gun  violence 
is  a  public  health  epidemic.  Ammuni- 
tion control  can  make  a  real  dif- 
ference, even  if  it  is  only  a  small  step. 
Let  us  take  that  step  now.* 


the  404  companies  rated  for  "value  as  a 
long-term  investment,"  and  scored 
high  in  all  other  categories — quality  of 
management,  quality  of  assets,  innova- 
tiveness.  community  and  environ- 
mental responsibility,  and  the  ability 
to  attract,  develop,  and  keep  talented 
people. 

The  employees  of  UPS  do  not  simply 
excel  in  the  workplace,  this  year  alone 
they  were  leaders  in  Louisville's  metro 
United  Way  campaign.  The  employees 
and  managers  of  the  company  ac- 
counted for  over  $1.6  million  in  dona- 
tions. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  United  Parcel  Service.  I 
think  everyone  can  agree  that  when  we 
see  one  of  those  big  brown  trucks  with 
the  friendly  delivery  person,  we  know 
that  the  job  is  being  done  with  care 
and  dedication.  Mr.  Kent  Nelson,  the 
chairman  and  CEO  of  UPS  should  in- 
deed be  proud  of  all  that  his  wonderful 
company  has  accomplished.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  UNITED  PARCEL 
SERVICE— ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RE- 
SPECTED COMPANIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  extreme  pride  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  one  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  America.  Unit- 
ed Parcel  Service,  the  world's  largest 
package  distribution  company,  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  "Most  Admired 
Corporations"  in  America,  ranking 
10th  out  of  over  400  companies  evalu- 
ated in  the  February  7,  1994,  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  honoring 
UPS  today  because  its  international 
headquarters  is  in  my  hometown  of 
Louisville,  KY.  In  fact,  the  company  is 
the  largest  private  employer  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  with 
more  than  13,500  employees  throughout 
the  State. 

UPS  provides  a  variety  of  air  and 
ground  distribution  services  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  more  than 
185  countries.  The  company  employs 
more  than  280.000  people  and  operates 
one  of  the  10  largest  airlines  in  the 
country. 

When  UPS  was  compared  only  with 
other  transportation  companies  it 
ranked  first.  Mr.  President,  this  suc- 
cess is  nothing  new  to  the  Kentucky 
company.  In  fact,  for  the  last  11  con- 
secutive years  UPS  has  been  rated  as 
the  most  admired  transportation  com- 
pany in  America. 

The  ratings  used  by  Fortune  are 
based  on  the  collective  scores  of  eight 
attributes.  UPS  ranked  second  among 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUD  GRANT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Saturday  former  Minnesota 
Vikings  head  coach  Bud  Grant  was 
elected  to  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame.  In  doing  so.  he  joins  former  Vi- 
kings Fran  Tarkenton  and  Alan  Page 
as  a  representative  of  the  great  Vi- 
kings teams  of  the  1970's. 

Although  Bud  is  best  known  for  his 
accomplishments  as  a  coach,  he  also 
had  a  diverse  and  successful  career  in 
professional  sports  before  he  ever  put 
on  a  headset.  He  not  only  played  foot- 
ball for  the  NFL's  Philadelphia  Eagles 
and  the  CFL's  Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers, 
but  also  basketball  for  the  NBA's  Min- 
neapolis Lakers. 

But  it  was  his  years  as  a  coach  which 
assured  him  his  place  in  Canton.  In  1957 
he  became  the  coach  of  the  Blue  Bomb- 
ers and  in  a  10-year  span  amassed  122 
victories  and  4  Grey  Cup  titles.  It  was 
this  success  which  eventually  brought 
him  to  Minnesota  were  he  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  168-109-5,  with  12 
playoff  berths  and  4  Super  Bowl  ap- 
pearances during  his  17-year  career.  In 
fact,  between  the  years  of  1969  and  1977. 
Grant's  Vikings  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dominant  teams  in  the  history  of 
the  NFL  as  they  represented  first  the 
NFL  and  then,  after  the  league  merger 
the  NFC.  in  4  of  the  first  11  Super 
Bowls. 

As  former  Viking  defensive  end  Bob 
Lurtsema  said,  "What  made  Bud  such  a 
great  coach  was  his  unique  style  of 
saying  nothing.  Just  one  look  from 
Bud  would  maintain  your  110-percent 
effort."  These  are  the  memories  which 
a  generation  of  Minnesotans  carry  with 
them  as  Bud  Grant  and  his  never 
changing  persona  remain  on  the  side- 
lines of  Metropolitan  Stadium  on  a 
cold  and  snow-swept  Sunday  after- 
noon.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BARKLEY  MOORE  OF 
KENTUCKY  REMEMBERING  ONE 
OF  KENTUCKY'S  FINEST  CITI- 
ZENS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
true  giant  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Barkley 
Moore  of  Oneida,  KY,  was  a  leader  of 
the  Kentucky  Baptists  and  president  of 
the  Oneida  Institute  boarding  school. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  president  of  the 
Oneida  Institute  since  1972,  and  had 
brought  the  small  school  from  the 
brink  of  financial  ruin.  Today  the 
school  boasts  an  enrollment  of  600  and 
an  annual  budget  of  almost  $4  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  solely  in 
Kentucky  that  Mr.  Moore  exhibited  his 
gift  of  helping  those  in  need.  In  the 
1960's  he  completed  6  years  of  service  to 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Gonbad  Kavous. 
Iran,  located  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  There  he  helped  es- 
tablish a  public  library,  a  kinder- 
garten, two  school  buildings,  and  a 
modern  science  laboratory. 

It  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
that  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  Kentucky 
to  head  up  his  alma  mater,  the  Oneida 
Institute.  The  small  Baptist  boarding 
school  located  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Kentucky  was  struggling  along  until 
Moore  returned.  Over  the  next  24  years 
Mr.  Moore  devoted  every  waking  mo- 
ment and  ounce  of  energy  he  had  to  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  President,  Barkley  Moore  had  a 
motto  he  referred  to  when  he  described 
the  school.  He  said,  "You  don't  have  to 
be  anybody  to  get  here,  but  you're 
going  to  be  somebody  before  you 
leave."  Mr.  Moore  made  sure  that  his 
students  lived  up  to  his  expectations, 
instilling  in  them  the  same  qualities  as 
he  possessed,  a  solid  work  ethic  and 
strong  moral  values. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  remembering  this  wonderful 
and  compassionate  man.  Barkley 
Moore  was  someone  who  gave  to  others 
throughout  his  entire  life  and  his  ab- 
sence will  be  felt  by  all  whose  lives  he 
touched.  In  addition.  I  ask  that  a  story 
from  the  January  26  edition  of  the  Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Jan. 
26.  1994] 

Barkley  Moore  Dies;  Led  Oneida  iNSTrruTE 

(By  Mark  E.  McCormick) 

Barkley  Moore,  regarded  as  a  giant  in  Ken- 
tucky Baptist  life,  died  yesterday  of  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack  at  his  home  on  the  Onei- 
da Institute  campus  in  Oneida.  He  was  52. 

Moore  was  president  of  Oneida  Institute,  a 
Baptist  boarding  school,  since  1972.  He 
moved  the  school  from  the  brink  of  financial 
ruin  to  its  current  enrollment  of  600  and 
nearly  Si  million  budget. 

Moore  was  perhaps  best  known  for  his  six- 
year  stay  in  Iran  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
1960s,  during  which  he  helped  establish  a 
public  library,  a  kindergarten,  two  school 
buildings  and  a  modern  science  laboratory. 

Gonbad  Kavous  in  northeastern  Iran,  a 
town  of  40,000,  wanted  Moore  to  stay  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  community  development 
and  teaching  English.  But  he  returned  to 
Kentucky,  where  in  1972  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Onedia  Institute,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1958. 

The  school,  about  65  miles  southeast  of 
Lexington,  consumed  his  life  thereafter. 

Moore's  work  at  the  school  allowed  him  to 
reach  out  to  youngsters  who  needed  guid- 
ance, said  friend  A.B.  Colvin  who  was  also 
Moore's  special  assistant  at  Oneida  Insti- 
tute. 

"He  was  really  interested  in  helping  chil- 
dren," said  Colvin,  a  retired  employee  for  the 
Kentucky  Baptist  Convention.  "He  used  to 
say  that  you  don't  have  to  be  anybody  to  get 
here,  but  you're  going  to  be  somebody  before 
you  leave.  If  you've  ever  heard  of  someone 
who  gave  his  all  for  the  cause,  he  was  the 
one." 

Oneida  Institute  was  Moore's  cause,  Colvin 
said.  "He  lived  it  about  20  hours  a  day.  Ev- 
erything he  did.  he  did  it  running."  Moore 
never  married  and  lived  in  a  dormitory  room 
on  the  campus.  Colvin  said. 

Colvin  said  Moore  would  be  remembered 
for  his  larger-than-life  status,  figuratively 
and  literally.  Moore  had  won  respect  state- 
wide for  his  efforts  to  keep  the  school  afloat, 
and  he  was  a  hearty  man  of  nearly  350 
pounds. 

"He  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  faith,  not 
just  in  God,  but  faith  in  people,"  Colvin  said. 
"He  is  considered  by  Kentucky  Baptist  as  a 
super-human  type  of  a  fellow." 

Moore,  a  University  of  Kentucky  graduate, 
is  survived  by  his  parents.  Elwood  and  Eve- 
lyn Moore,  and  a  sister.  Gloria  Bowling,  all 
of  Oneida. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 2;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date,  and  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  II  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
that  there  will  be  two  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow morning  beginning  at  11  a.m. 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  con- 
sent previously  given  regarding  the 
time  for  morning  business,  to  change 
the  time  from  5  minutes  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2.  1994 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as 
previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9;17  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
February  2.  1994.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  1,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

STROBE  TALBOTT.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE.  VICE  CLIFTON  R.  WHARTON.  JR  RE- 
SIGNED 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NUTLEY  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Nutley  Fire  Department  as  it 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary.  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  the  township  of  Nutley  in  honor- 
ing and  thanking  this  organization  (or  its  dec- 
ades of  service. 

The  Nutley  Fire  Department  was  originally 
founded  on  March  5,  1894,  when  the  town 
was  known  as  Franklin  Township.  The  original 
company  was  known  as  Yantacaw  Hose  Conrv 
pany  and,  in  fact,  the  original  hose  cart  is  still 
in  the  department.  A  second  company  was 
formed  on  April  5,  1895,  and  the  final  volun- 
teer company.  West  Nutley  Hose  No.  2,  was 
formed  on  March  14,  1906. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  several  volunteer 
firefighters  became  paid  drivers  assigned  to 
their  respective  companies.  In  1938,  the  paid 
company  was  formally  established  with  merrv 
bers  becoming  civil  service  employees. 

Today,  the  Nutley  Fire  Department  is  one  of 
only  two  volunteer  departments  in  New  Jersey 
with  a  paid  contingency.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Chief  Larry  Lampariello  and  Executive  Offi- 
cer Charlie  Kucinski,  Jr.,  the  Nutley  Fire  De- 
partment provides  the  town's  residents  with 
first-class  fire  protection  a  minimal  cost. 

For  the  past  1 00  years,  the  township  of  Nut- 
ley has  ttenefited  from  the  service  of  the  Nut- 
ley Fire  Department.  For  the  valued  efforts  of 
these  firefighters,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  assistance  and  protection 
that  they  have  provided. 


HONORING  PHIL  M.  BOWSER 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  you 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  law  enforcement  have 
made  him  a  legend  in  Oakland  County,  Ml. 
When  Capt.  Phil  M.  Bowser  retired  from  the 
Waterford  Police  Department  on  December 
31,  1993,  he  left  behind  him  a  30  year  history 
of  selfless  dedicafion  to  the  department  and 
the  citizens  of  Watertord  Township.  It  was  in- 
deed fitting  that  on  Thursday,  January  20, 
1994,  I  and  other  admirers,  coworkers  and 
friends  gathered  at  the  Three  Hundred  Bowl  to 
thank  Phil  and  wish  him  well  as  his  life  en- 
tered a  new  phase. 

Phil  Bowser  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Water- 
ford  Township  and  a  product  of  Watertord 
schools.  Before  being  hired  by  the  Watertord 


Police  Department  in  September  1964.  Phil 
was  employed  by  General  Motors  and  was  an 
assistant  store  manager  for  A&P  Food  Stores. 
Upon  being  hired  by  the  police  department, 
Phil  dedicated  himself  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  of  Watertord  citizens  and  the  quality  of 
service  of  the  Watertord  Police. 

With  his  highly  developed  sense  of  purpose, 
it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Phil  worked 
his  way  through  the  ranks  to  become  one  of 
the  Watertord  Police  Department's  two  cap- 
tains. As  the  commander  of  the  Administrative 
Services  Division,  Phil  became  literally  the 
right  arm  of  the  police  chief,  often  serving  tem- 
porarily in  the  top  post  when  the  chief's  re- 
sponsibilities required  him  to  be  elsewhere.  As 
the  chiefs  top  administrative  aide,  Phil  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  all  nonuni- 
formed  personnel  and  a  S6.8  million  budget. 

Phil  is  a  team  player  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  major  stabilizing  force  in  the 
police  department.  Phil  could  serve  success- 
fully in  this  role  largely  because  of  the  strong 
values  he  developed  prior  to  becoming  a  po- 
lice officer.  He  is  extremely  loyal.  Most  impor- 
tantly, Phil  Bowser  genuinely  cares  atxjut  the 
professional  development  and  the  human  dig- 
nity of  every  person  what  works  with  him. 
Along  with  his  wife  Jane,  Phil  raised  four 
daughters. 

Captain  Phil  Bowser  b>elieves  strongly  in 
community  involvement  and  has  led  by  exam- 
ple. He  is  a  member  of  the  Watertord  Demo- 
cratic Club,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
International  Police  Association,  the  Pontiac- 
Watertord  Elks  Lodge  810,  and  the  Watertord 
Eagles  Aerie  2887.  Phil  is  also  a  veteran  of 
the  U.S.  Air  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  the  accomplishments 
of  Capt.  Phil  M.  Bowser.  An  outstanding  resi- 
dent of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  Phil's 
life  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  myself 
and  many  others  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him.  His  career  is  an  example  of 
how  fijifilling  a  life  in  public  service  can  be.  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  fellow  members 
of  103d  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring  a 
truly  great  American,  Capt.  Phil  M.  Bowser. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
CONTEMPORARY  CLUB 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 
Mr.    LEWIS   of  California.   Mr.    Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  the 
Contemporary   Club   of    Redlands,   CA.    The 
Contemporary  Club  recently  marked  its  his- 
toric 100th  birthday  with  a  gala  birthday  cele- 
bration, a  day  of  reflection  and  reminiscence 
on  a  century  of  community  leadership  and 
goodwill. 


The  Contemporary  Club  was  established  on 
January  3,  1894  in  Redlands.  Two  years  later, 
the  club  joined  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  International — today  recog- 
nized as  the  worid's  largest  nonpolitical,  non- 
partisan organization  of  volunteer  women. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  Contemporary 
Club  is  well  known.  Since  its  establishment, 
the  Contemporary  Club's  guiding  vision  has 
centered  upon  providing  service  to  our  com- 
munity. Over  the  years,  it  has  recognized  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  our  citizens  and  taken 
whatever  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  these 
needs  are  met.  While  the  accomplishments  of 
the  club  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  suffk:e 
it  to  say  that  a  number  of  our  community's 
most  trusted  and  respected  institutions— the 
Joslyn  Senior  Center,  the  Redlands  Day  Nurs- 
ery, the  Historical  Society,  the  Meals  on 
Wheels  Program,  the  Smiley  Library,  and  oth- 
ers—would not  be  as  successful  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  urxx)mpromising  dedication 
and  support  of  the  Contemporary  Club. 

The  club's  commitment  to  providing  scholar- 
ships to  high  school  seniors,  raising  money  for 
many  worthy  projects  in  the  city  of  Redlands, 
and  its  support  for  numerous  community 
based  organizations  is  indicative  of  the  quality 
of  its  membership.  The  Contemporary  Club 
has  made  a  positive  contribution  to  almost 
every  conceivable  organization  and  touctied 
the  lives  of  people  of  all  ages.  All  of  us  who 
make  Redlands  and  the  Inland  Enpire  our 
home  are  grateful  tjeyond  words  for  its  conv 
mitment  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, and  the  many  friends  of  the  Contem- 
porary Club  and  its  president  Gretchen 
Lohnes  in  wishing  the  club  many  more  years 
of  success.  In  its  many  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice, the  Contemporary  Club  has  touched  the 
lives  of  many  people  in  our  community  arxl  it 
is  only  fitting  that  ttie  House  recognize  the 
club  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAUREN  VALERIE 
SILVERBERG 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
recent  accomplishments  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Lauren  Valene  Silvertjerg. 

Ms.  Silvertjerg  celebrated  her  Bat  Mitzvah 
on  Saturday,  January  22,  1994.  I  believe  that 
she  is  a  fine  example  to  all  young  women  in 
America.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  tradi- 
tional expression  for  this  occasion  was 
"Today,  my  son,  you  are  a  man."  I  am  proud 
that  fine  tradition  now  includes  tfie  words 
"Today,  my  daughter,  you  are  a  woman." 

Lauren  has  been  involved  in  politics  and 
has  expressed  a  concern  for  wonten's  issues 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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during  much  of  her  school  years.  Even  as  a 
young  child,  she  campaigned  vigorously  dur- 
ing the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Louisiana  in 
1987,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  anyone  who 
Is  willing  to  brave  the  heat  of  the  South  in  the 
summer  is  a  dedicated  person.  Her  science 
project  in  her  last  year  at  Lafayette  Elemen- 
tary School  was  to  set  a  test  to  detect  whether 
there  is  any  gender  bias  in  how  teachers  se- 
lected pupils  to  answer  questions.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Lauren  concluded  that 
there  was  not. 

Lauren  has  made  a  wonderful  start  toward 
a  promising  professional  and  personal  career 
and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  Ms.  Silvertserg  on  this  day  of  joy. 


PLIGHT  OF  HAITIAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  bills— H.R.  3663,  the  Hai- 
tian Refugee  Fairness  Act  and  H.R.  3364 
whk;h  would  allow  the  children  of  legal  United 
States  residents  to  adjust  their  status  here  in 
the  United  States— that  I  introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard  that 
Haitians  are  fleeing  economic  oppression  and 
not  political  persecution.  While  I  agree  that 
after  years  of  dictatorship  and  corruption,  Hai- 
ti's economy  is  a  disaster,  I  disagree  that  the 
people  of  Haiti  are  not  fleeing  the  violence 
they  are  being  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of 
the  military  arxJ  the  violent  politrcal  movement 
known  as  FRAPH,  the  Front  for  the  Advance- 
ment and  Progress  of  Haiti,  a  paramilitary  anti- 
AristkJe  force;  the  acronym  means  "hit"  or 
"strike"  in  Creole.  Just  last  week,  Douglas 
Farah  of  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
FRAPH,  a  violent  political  movement  that  is 
growing  in  Haiti  under  the  protection  of  the 
military.  The  Post  article  reports  that  FRAPH 
Is  modeled  ater  ttie  feared  Tontons  Macoutes, 
a  private  right-wing  militia  employed  by  "Papa 
Doc"  Duvalier  to  help  keep  power — the  same 
lawless  indiviouals  who  are  now  exercising 
power  as  they  did  during  the  reign  of  Papa 
Doc  and  his  dictatorship.  "Scared  residents 
said  FRAPH  members  have  robbed  and  beat- 
en civilians  numerous  times  but  the  army  re- 
fused to  intervene,"  the  Post  article  reports.  A 
member  of  the  organization  describes  the  rela- 
tionship tietween  FRAPH  and  the  army  as  one 
of  txothers. 

Recently,  it  was  reported  that  a  paramilitary 
group  attacked  the  residence  of  a  14-year-old 
giri.  This  young  giri,  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
constituents  who  is  a  legal  United  States  resi- 
dent had  been  forced  to  return  to  Haiti  to  get 
a  visa.  While  the  chiW  escaped  danger,  the  fa- 
ther does  not  know  her  wherealxjuts  now  be- 
cause she  had  to  go  into  hiding.  No  child 
sfx>uld  be  exposed  to  this  type  of  danger.  This 
is  just  one  example  of  a  dozen  of  the  reports 
that  have  come  out  of  Haiti  by  reporters, 
human  rights  observers  and  my  own  constitu- 
ents of  the  military,  the  police,  and  attaches 
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engaging  in  murder,  torture,  theft,  extortion 
and  rape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  H.R.  3364,  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  the  chikJren  of  legal 
U.S.  residents  to  adjust  their  status  here  in  the 
House  States.  The  need  for  the  bill  is  even 
greater  now  than  when  I  introduced  it  in  No- 
vember. 

Current  law  requires  these  children  of  legal 
U.S.  residents,  who  are  living  with  their  fami- 
lies and  going  to  school  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  leave  the  United  States  in  order  to 
adjust  their  status.  Because  of  this  law,  more 
than  150  children  have  been  stranded  in  Haiti 
while  waiting  to  receive  their  immigrant  visas. 
And  during  that  time  there  have  been  continu- 
ous, numerous  reports  of  the  terror  that  the 
Haitian  people  must  endure  under  the  illegal 
government  there. 

These  children,  all  of  whom  have  1-1 30  peti- 
tions approved  by  INS,  must  appear  t^efore  a 
consular  officer  for  a  final  interview  and  issu- 
ance of  a  visa.  Requiring  the  children  of  legal 
U.S.  residents  to  return  to  this  uncontrolled 
environment  of  terror  and  intimidation  to  adjust 
status  is  inhumane.  It  results  in  children  t)eing 
cruelly  separated  from  their  p>arents  and  forces 
them  to  live  with  strangers  or,  if  they  are 
lucky,  with  family  or  friends  in  an  unsafe  envi- 
ronment until  their  cases  are  resolved. 

Second,  I  introduced  H.R.  3663,  the  Haitian 
Refugee  Fairness  Act  that  would  bring  the 
treatment  of  Haitian  refugees  by  the  United 
States  Government  into  conformity  with  inter- 
national law  and  make  the  treatment  that  Hai- 
tian refugees  receive  from  the  United  States 
Government  consistent  with  the  treatment 
given  to  refugees  from  other  nations. 

Haitians  have  bieen  singled  out  by  a  United 
States  policy  that  discriminates  against  them 
as  no  other  persecuted  people  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  our  history.  Right  now 
Haitians  are  being  held  hostage  in  their  own 
country.  If  they  leave  Haiti,  they  are  rescued 
at  sea  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  returned  with- 
out the  tDenefit  of  a  hearing  to  determine  if 
they  have  a  legitimate  claim  for  asylum.  With 
regard  to  the  Haitians,  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  desperate  refugees.  Our  current  ref- 
ugee processing  procedures  in  Haiti  subject 
the  applicants  to  needless  danger  and  are 
really  worthless  in  protecting  Haitians  from 
persecution. 

While  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of 
refugee  flight  from  Haiti  is  to  restore  democ- 
racy there,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  help  correct 
the  injustices  of  current  law  by  cosponsoring 
H.R.  3364  and  H.R.  3663.  We  must  treat 
those  fleeing  persecution  in  Haiti  with  the 
same  compassion  that  we  treat  refugees  from 
other  countries. 


HONORING  A.O.H.  DIVISION  9 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENCa 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 
Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
honor  today  to  recognize  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Division  9  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians from  my  home  county  of  the  Bronx,  NY. 
For  five  decades  the  members  of  Division  9 
have  wort<ed  to  preserve,  protect  and  promote 
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their  cultural  heritage  while  also  contritmting  to 
the  well-t)eing  of  their  neighbors  and  commu- 
nities. 

What  tjegan  as  a  group  of  1 5  men  gathered 
at  the  Hi  Hat  Club  in  Highbridge  has  devel- 
oped into  an  organization  that  touches  the 
lives  of  people  throughout  tfie  city  of  New 
Yori<.  Over  the  years,  the  members  of  Division 
9  have  tjeen  inspired  by  leaders  such  as  Fa- 
ther Donald  O'Callaghan,  Timothy  Driscoll, 
and  Lily  O'Halloran,  who  founded  the  ladies 
auxiliary  in  1945. 

Division  9  can  boast  of  many  accomplish- 
ments. It  has  sponsored  several  concerts  and 
cultural  events  that  have  brought  the  spirit  of 
Ireland  to  our  shores.  It  has  seen  three  of  its 
members  honored  to  serve  as  grand  marshall 
of  New  Yori<'s  Saint  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 
And  through  the  camaraderie  fostered  by  the 
group,  its  members  have  wori<ed  together  in 
countless  community  projects  and  acts  of 
good  will. 

I  have  worked  in  the  community  with  many 
memtjers  of  Division  9,  and  have  always 
found  them  to  be  dedicated  individuals  and 
good  neighbors.  I  congratulate  President  Mi- 
chael Fogarty  and  all  the  officers  arxJ  menr>- 
tiers  of  Division  9  for  reaching  this  historic 
milestone,  I  can  personally  attest  that  the 
IristvAmerican  community  is  alive  and  well  in 
Bronx  County,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  leave 
an  indelible  mart<  on  the  history  of  New  York 
City. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  IRWIN 
NEBRON 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CHARLES 
GARDNER.  KINGS  PARK  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE.  INC.  1993 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Charies  Gardner 
on  being  named  the  Kings  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  1 993  Man  of  the  Year. 

Born  in  Kings  Park,  Charlie  is  a  townie.  First 
elected  to  the  Kings  Park  Central  School  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Education  in  1989,  Chariie  is  its 
current  president.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  has  t)een  a  leader  in  program 
development  and  spearheaded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  summer  youth  program  at  Sunken 
Meadow  Park  and  the  Kings  Park  High  School 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  as  well  as  the  Kings 
Pari<  High  School  alumni  games. 

Not  only  is  he  an  organizer  and  leader, 
Charlie  also  devoted  his  time  and  energy  as  a 
memt)er  of  the  board  of  directors  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's CYO  since  1986.  He  has  coached  the 
girls'  Softball  team  for  8  years.  He  was  a  boys' 
baseball  coach  for  the  Kings  Park  Youth 
Leagues  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Charies  "Chariie"  Gardner  on  being 
named  the  1993  Man  of  tfie  Year  for  his  out- 
standing and  selfless  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  enriching  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  the 
Kings  Pari<  community. 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  Supenor  Court  Judge  Irwin 
Nebron,  a  recent  recipient  of  the  Califomia 
Judges  Association  Judge  of  the  Year  Award, 
the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  organiza- 
tion. Judge  Nebron,  who  presides  in  Van  Nuys 
Superior  Court,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
in  and  outside  the  courtroom  to  helping  young 
people  who  have  had  problems  with  the  law 
redirect  their  lives.  Many  families  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  owe  a  debt  to  Judge  Nebron 
for  his  selfless  work. 

The  range  of  Judge  Hebron's  activities  on 
behalf  of  youth  is  quite  extraordinary.  He  was 
a  memt)er  of  the  1990  task  force  investigating 
juvenile  atoohol  and  drug  abuse  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley;  a  member  of  the 
statewide  Juvenile  Blue  RilJbon  Commission 
to  reevaluate  and  recommend  changes  in  the 
California  Juvenile  Court  Law,  1982-83;  and 
the  founder  of  Juvenile  Justice  Connection 
Project,  which  provided  a  way  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders to  receive  help  for  problems  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  undetected.  To  ensure 
the  program's  success.  Judge  Nebron  person- 
ally recruited  doctors,  therapists,  counselors, 
and  ottiers  to  donate  their  services. 

Judge  Nebron's  chamt>ers  offer  concrete 
evkjence  of  his  warm  and  caring  personality. 
His  desk  is  filled  with  jars  of  candy — licorice, 
footsie  rolls,  and  other  chewables — for  the 
ChikJren  who  come  to  his  courtroom.  However, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  an  attorney,  judge,  news- 
paper reporter  or  long-time  friend  to  p^^rtake 
as  well. 

Tireless  and  energetic.  Judge  Nebron  leads 
a  full  life  beyond  his  professional  duties.  He  Is 
an  ardent  opera  fan — his  collection  of  compact 
discs  runs  Into  the  thousands — a  supporter  of 
the  arts  arxl  a  man  committed  to  Judaism.  His 
Jewish  community  activities  include  service  as 
a  member  of  the  ADL,  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Judge  ln(vin  Nebron,  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  nnaking  this  a  better  world. 


CHIROPRACTIC  COUNCIL  FEEDS 
THE  HUNGRY  AS  PART  OF  HOPE 
DAY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Yortc 
Chiropractic  Council  deserves  recognition  not 
only  for  serving  as  the  voice  of  a  group  of 
dedicated  health  care  professionals,  but  also 
for  its  efforts  to  lessen  hunger. 

On  February  14,  the  New  York  Chiropractic 
Council  will  sponsor  its  third  annual  HOPE 
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(Helping  Other  People  Eat]  Day.  The  council 
brought  HOPE  Day  to  New  York  in  1992.  and 
in  just  its  first  2  years  raised  over  80,000 
pounds  of  food.  The  food  was  turned  over  to 
the  northeast  regional  food  bank,  which  deliv- 
ers an  average  of  1  million  pounds  of  food  per 
month  to  600  charitable  organizations  in  23 
counties  in  New  York  State. 

Over  180  participating  doctors  of  chiroprac- 
tic collected  the  nonperishable  food  from  pa- 
tients in  exchange  for  adjustments  and  exami- 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
typically  American  than  efforts  like  this.  Per- 
haps its  their  day-to-day  dealings  with  people 
in  pain  that  make  doctors  of  chiropractic  sen- 
sitive to  the  sufferings  of  others.  They  have 
found  yet  another  way  to  provide  relief  to 
those  most  in  need. 

That's  why  I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Dr.  John  M.  Gentile,  D.C., 
HOPE  Day  coordinator,  and  other  members  of 
the  New  York  Chiropractic  Council  for  their 
generous  response  to  the  problem  of  hunger. 


WELFARE  REFORM  A  MUST 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Norfolk  Daily  News  on  January  15, 
1994.  This  editorial  echoes  the  sentiments  of 
this  Member  and  many  Americans  across  the 
country  that  welfare  reform  must  be  passed 
and  signed  into  law  this  year.  Our  country 
cannot  afford  for  Congress  to  further  delay  ac- 
tion on  this  important  matter. 
(From  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Jan.  15,  1994] 
Priority  Matter 

Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  D-N.Y.,  is 
right:  Reform  of  the  welfare  system  should 
not  have  to  be  postponed  because  of  the  pri- 
ority given  by  the  White  House  to  health- 
care legislation.  Sen.  Moynihan  has  ex- 
pressed his  concerns  to  Clinton  administra- 
tion officials  who  indicated  a  preoccupation 
with  health  care  issues. 

Both  the  White  House  and  Congress  are 
equipped  to  consider  more  than  one  Issue  at 
a  time.  Administration  specialists  in  the 
welfare  field  need  not  be  distracted  by  those 
working  on  health  care  reform.  As  long  as 
the  president  and  his  several  top  advisers  In 
both  fields  can  finally  reach  agreement  on 
what  to  propose,  Congress  can  similarly  di- 
vide the  duties  of  writing  these  proposals 
into  laws.  A  willingness  to  organize  properly 
is  all  that  is  required. 

The  basics  of  the  administration's  welfare 
proposals  are  known.  They  include  a  require- 
ment that  two  years  become  a  practical 
limit  for  most  t)enefi claries,  within  which 
time  there  is  to  be  more  extensive  job  train- 
ing. It  is  not  difficult  to  write  such  legisla- 
tion. It  is  only  difficult  to  get  It  out  of  the 
staff  and  committee  structure  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  then  to  limit  debate  and  agree  to 
vote. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  Is  not  a  case  of 
dealing  with  the  unknown  as  is  true  of  the 
proposed  revisions  of  health  care  in  America. 
Health  care  overhaul  involves  more  exten- 
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slve  consideration,  hearings  and  delate  be- 
cause  It  is  not  a  revision  of  a  system  which 
the  Clintonites  desire,  but  an  entirely  new 
way  to  deliver  medical  treatment  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  pay  for  it. 

Health  care  system  changes  can  be  delayed 
without  harm  to  the  Republic.  That  Is  be- 
cause ill  people  In  America— rich  and  poor- 
are  now  being  taken  care  of.  The  Iwittle 
against  disease  is  being  fought  valiantly  and 
successfully  at  the  present  time— by  the  ex- 
isting system.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many 
problems,  but  the  system  is  not  broken. 

Meanwhile,  without  major  changes  In  the 
welfare  field,  the  numbers  of  beneficiaries 
continue  to  grow  when  the  object  of  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government  should  be 
to  see  that  the  numbers  dwindle  down  to  a 
disabled  and  permanently  handicapped  few. 
The  welfare  system  is  broken.  Fixing  it  de- 
serves a  higher  priority.  If  a  choice  must  fi- 
nally t>e  made. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATHAN  DOAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tnbutions  of  Mr.  Nathan  Doan.  A  truly  excep- 
tional person,  Nate  developed  his  well  de- 
served reputation  as  someone  committed  to 
his  family  and  neighbors  through  countless 
hours  spent  with  the  youth  of  our  community. 
This  unusual  dedication  is  celebrated  today 
among  his  many  fnends  as  Nate  receives  his 
life  memtaership  to  the  American  Legion  of 
Bay  City,  Ml. 

The  honor  which  Nate  receives  is  a  most 
significant  one,  as  our  AmerKian  Legion  rerv 
ders  many  pfactical,  necessary  services  to  our 
Michigan  veterans,  while  providing  an  outlet 
for  shared  experiences  and  concerns  for  ttie 
entire  community. 

Fittingly,  Nate's  generosity,  kindness,  and 
warmth  has  manifested  itself  for  the  past  53 
years  in  what  many  have  called  his  true  per- 
sona, Santa  Claus.  While  demonstrating  to 
woukJ  be  Santa's  the  patience  and  affection 
that  comes  only  from  a  generous  heart,  Nate 
continues  to  instill  in  adults  that  which  has 
brought  happiness,  smiles,  and  laughter  to 
countless  children  arourxj  the  wortd. 

Nate's  dedication  to  our  chikJren  and  com- 
munity is  further  evidenced  by  his  efforts  as 
youth  director  for  the  Christian  Assembly 
Church  of  Bay  City.  Moreover,  either  serving 
as  the  church  treasurer  for  28  years,  on  tt>e 
Midland  Street  Citizens  Distrrct  Council,  or  co- 
ordinating events  for  the  Bay  City  March  of 
Dimes.  Nate  put  tfie  same  enthusiasm  and 
concern  he  had  for  the  children  of  Santa 
Claus  into  tf>e  friends,  neight»rs,  arxl  commu- 
nity of  Nate  Doan. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  friends  in  Bay  City 
and  the  Fifth  Congresskjnal  Distnct  when  I 
ttiank  Nate  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  our  com- 
munity. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  wish  him, 
his  lovely  wife,  Mary  Ida,  and  his  children,  Na- 
than II  arxl  Jeffery  our  very  best 
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STRONG  STATEMENT  AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GOURLEY 
FAMILY  FOR  POLICE  SERVICE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  organizations  with  which  I  am  in 
regular  contact,  and  whose  thoughtful  counsel 
I  value  is  the  National  Conference  of  Viet  Nam 
Veteran  Ministers,  headed  by  the  Reverend 
Philip  G.  Salois  of  Attleboro.  During  the  re- 
cess. Father  Salois  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  that  group  in  their  meeting 
in  Washir>gton  in  November.  One  of  those  res- 
olutions is  an  eloquent  statement  opposing  the 
discrimination  against  gay  men  and  lesbians  in 
the  military  which  has  unfortunately  been 
adopted  as  official  Government  policy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Conference  of  Viet  Nam  Veteran 
Ministers  has  excellent  standing  to  rebut  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  discnmination  that  we 
have  heard  from  many  people.  These  are  indi- 
viduals wfio  served  as  chaplains  and  who  un- 
derstand as  well  as  anyone  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  military  service  in  war  time.  Their 
strong  statement  against  discrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate.  I  salute  them  for  their  nor- 
mal courage,  and  insert  their  statement  here; 
National  Conference  of 
Viet  Nam  Veteran  Ministers, 

Attleboro.  MA. 

(Press  release — for  immediate  release) 

The  National  Conference  of  Viet  Nam  Vet- 
eran Ministers,  an  organization  composed  of 
clergy  who  served  in  Viet  Nam,  meeting  in 
Washington,  DC  on  November  8  through  12, 
1993,  Issued  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  human  sexuality  and  the 
military. 

Our  various  religious  traditions  continue 
to  struggle  with  issues  of  human  sexuality, 
most  recently  with  the  question  of  how 
members  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community 
are  to  participate  within  the  traditions.  A 
great  variety  of  views  exist  and  our  witness 
remains  confused  and  unclear.  However,  the 
dialogue  continues,  as  it  rightly  should. 

We  are  concerned  and  disturbed  that  the 
United  States  government  would  consider 
adopting  the  official  position  which  is  based 
upon  the  premise  of  silence.  The  "don't  ask; 
don't  tell"  proposal  is  an  affront  to  both  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
human  dignity. 

To  Impose  on  any  segment  of  society  a 
mandatory  silence  is  an  unconscionable  act. 
From  our  experience  of  the  silence  imposed 
upon  us  as  Viet  Nam  veterans  by  society  and 
as  Viet  Nam  veteran  clergy  by  our  religious 
traditions,  we  have  learned  the  pain  and  cost 
of  rejection. 

We  urge  the  leaders  of  the  United  States 
government  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  not  to  further  retreat  from 
dialogue  but  to,  at  the  very  least,  encourage 
and  allow  an  open  exchange  of  views  with 
the  many  patriotic  members  of  the  gay  and 
lesbian  community  who  have  served  and  are 
currently  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Gourley  family  of  Paterson,  NJ, 
for  84  years  of  police  service. 

As  documented  by  Rosalie  Longo  of  the 
North  Jersey  Herald  News,  a  member  of  the 
Gourley  family  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Paterson  Police  Department  for  more  than 
eight  decades. 

Harry  B.  Gourley  started  the  family  tradition 
when  he  joined  the  Paterson  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1910.  He  not  only  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  forming  the  first  successful  Po- 
lice Benevolent  Association  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  but  he  also  served  as  the  presi- 
dent of  local  No.  1  for  1 1  years.  Moreover,  he 
served  as  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  PBA  for  18  years  before  retiring  in  1946. 

Harry's  son,  Harry  J.  Gouriey,  followed  his 
father  by  serving  for  29  years  in  the  Paterson 
Police  Department.  When  he  retired  in  1965, 
he  was  superintendent  of  Police  Telegraph. 

This  tradition  did  not  end  with  Harry  J.  In 
1968,  Harry  B.  Gourley  became  a  Paterson 
police  officer.  In  fact,  Harry  served  as  a  trust- 
ee of  local  No.  1  in  Paterson,  and  is  currently 
on  the  local's  burial  fund.  When  he  retires  at 
the  end  of  the  rrronth,  he  will  have  served  as 
a  detective  for  21  years.  I  am  very  proud  to 
join  the  Passaic  Valley  Elks  Lodge,  the 
Paterson  PBA,  and  his  many  friends  and  fam- 
ily in  thanking  him  for  his  years  of  service. 

For  decades,  Paterson  has  benefited  from 
the  police  protection  of  these  men,  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  thanking  the  entire 
Gouriey  family. 
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After  his  tenure  with  the  DAW,  Kenneth 
Simmons  was  appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Flint  Housing  Commission  in  March  1982, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until 
his  retirement  on  December  31 ,  1993. 

As  executive  director,  Kenneth  Simmons' 
professionalism  and  integrity  were  instrumen- 
tal in  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  housing 
commission  to  secure  public  housing  drug 
elimination  grants,  the  comprehensive  grant 
program  and  the  comprehensive  improvement 
assistance  program  and  many  others.  With  so 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity, Kenneth  Simrrxjns  has  received  numer- 
ous resolutions  and  proclamations  from  the 
city  of  Flint  and  the  State  of  Michigan  for  his 
continuing  efforts  in  serving  the  quality  of  life 
for  stricken  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pay  tribute  to  Kenneth  M.  Simmons.  He  is  a 
man  of  moral  character  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  welfare  and  dignity  of  those  in  need. 
I  wish  him  many  years  of  joy  in  his  retirement. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
THE  RETIREMENT  OF  KENNETH 
M.  SIMMONS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  man 
from  my  hometown  of  Flint,  Ml,  Mr.  Kenneth 
M.  Simmons  who  is  retiring  from  the  Flint 
Housing  Commission  after  11  years  of  out- 
standing service  as  executive  director. 

Kenneth  Simmons  has  served  his  commu- 
nity tirelessly  in  his  leadership  positions  with 
both  the  DAW  and  the  Flint  Housing  Commis- 
sion. Elected  as  a  UAW  alternate  committee- 
man in  1 956,  and  then  shop  committeeman  in 
1967,  he  also  served  as  the  shop  committee 
chairman  of  the  subcouncil,  and  he  was  elect- 
ed to  many  national  conventions.  For  his  dis- 
tinguished efforts,  Mr.  Simmons  received  the 
Walter  and  May  Reuther  Award  for  25  years 
of  service  as  an  elected  union  official.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  service  for  the  UAW,  Mr.  Simmons 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Flint  Board  of  Edu- 
catkin. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  STOUT 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  Edward 
F.  Stout.  Ed  recently  retired  after  30  distin- 
guished years  of  service  to  the  city  of  Fontana 
as  a  police  officer  and  most  recently  as  chief 
of  police. 

Ed,  who  has  lived  in  Fontana  for  the  past  50 
years,  received  his  associate  of  science  de- 
gree in  police  science  from  Chaffey  Commu- 
nity College  and  a  tjachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
criminal  justice  from  California  State  College  in 
San  Bernardino. 

Ed  Stout  joined  the  Fontana  Police  Depart- 
ment in  November  1963  as  a  police  officer, 
serving  initially  in  the  patrol  division  and  as  an 
investigator.  Upon  t)eing  promoted  to  ser- 
geant, Ed  served  in  patrol,  training,  personnel, 
internal  affairs,  and  investigations.  He  later 
served  as  commander  of  the  administration  di- 
vision as  a  lieutenant  and  was  responsible  for 
police  records,  dispatch,  crime  prevention,  and 
personnel  matters.  Ed  was  promoted  to  serve 
as  commander  of  the  operations  division  as  a 
captain  responsible  for  patrol  and  investigation 
units  t)efore  t)eing  appointed  as  chief  of  police 
for  the  city  of  Fontana  in  January  1989. 

Over  the  years,  Ed  has  tieen  an  active 
member  of  a  number  of  civic  and  community- 
tjased  organizations.  He  is  a  20-year  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Exchange  Club,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Exchange  Club  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  and 
the  Exchangite  of  the  Year  award.  Ed  is  also 
a  charter  board  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of  Fontana,  past  man- 
ager of  little  league  baseball  and  giris  softt>all 
team,  and  the  past  chairman  of  Fontana  Days. 
In  addition,  he  is  the  past  president  of  the 
Fontana  Police  Benefit  Association  and  the 
San   Bernardino   County    Police   Chiefs   and 
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Sheriffs  Association,  as  well  as  the  past  chair- 
man of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Criminal 
Justice  Administrators  Association  and  the 
Southem  California  Police  Legal  Advisors 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, Ed's  wife  Kathryn,  their  four  chiWren, 
and  their  many  friends  in  wishing  Ed  the  very 
best  in  his  retirement.  In  his  many  years  of  de- 
voted service,  Ed  Stout  has  touched  the  lives 
of  many  people  in  our  community  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  the  House  recognize  him 
today. 


HISTORIC  DISCOVERY  OF  DNA 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
February  1  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  that  genes  are  composed  of  DNA. 
This  important  discovery  was  made  by  Oswald 
Avery,  Colin  MacLeod,  and  Maclyn  McCarty  at 
the  Rockefeller  University,  then  known  as  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  lo- 
cated in  my  district. 

The  discovery  that  genes  are  made  up  of 
DNA  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
important  scientific  finding  in  biology  during 
the  20th  century.  The  late  Lewis  Thomas  said, 
"This  single  discovery  opened  the  way  into  the 
biological  revolution  which  continues  to  trans- 
form our  view  of  nature  in  the  most  intimate 
details,  and  continues  as  well  to  cast  up,  in  its 
wake,  one  biotechnology  after  another  for  the 
comprehension  and.  it  can  be  hoped,  the  re- 
versal of  human  disease  processes." 

Dr.  Avery  and  his  two  young  colleagues 
were  researching  pneurrxjnia,  a  dreaded  dis- 
ease in  New  York  City  during  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century  and  the  leading  killer 
workJwide.  They  were  looking  for  the  mysteri- 
ous genetk;  transfonnation  that  turned  one 
type  of  bacteria  into  another  when  they  put>- 
lished  their  revolutionary  finding  in  "The  Jour- 
nal of  Experimental  Medicine"  on  February  1 
1944. 

The  paper  revealed  the  hidden  hereditary 
nature  of  the  thread-like  DNA  fibers  present  in 
all  cells,  and  proved  that  it  was  DNA,  not  pro- 
tein or  any  other  substance,  that  was  the  car- 
rier of  hereditary  information.  The  discovery 
has  been  likened  in  its  revolutionary  impact  to 
the  work  of  Mendel  and  Danwin,  and  it  has  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  more  well  publicized 
discovery  of  the  double  helical  structure  of 
DNA.  by  Drs.  James  Watson  and  Francis 
Crick. 

Dr.  Maclyn  McCarty.  the  coauthor  of  the  his- 
toric paper,  and  the  only  living  member  of  the 
original  team,  continues  his  research  wori<  as 
professor  emeritus  at  the  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity Hospital.  Dr.  McCarty  remains  a  world-re- 
nowned leader  in  research  on  the  trans- 
formation of  pneumococcal  types,  the  biology 
and  immunochemistry  of  streptococci,  and 
rtieumatic  fever. 

Dr.  Torsten  Wiesel.  the  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity president  and  Nobel  Laureate,  has  noted 
that  despite  the  revolutionary  importance  of 
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their  work  on  DNA,  Drs.  Avery,  MacLeod,  and 
McCarty  were  never  awarded  a  Nobel  Prize. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  commemorating  their 
achievements,  the  Rockefeller  University  is 
also  celebrating  its  enduring  mission  of  diag- 
nosing and  curing  sickness  by  uncovering  ttie 
inner  secrets  of  life. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  contribution  this 
discovery  has  made  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
celebrating  this  historic  achievement  that 
opened  the  gateway  to  the  modern  era  of  t)iol- 
ogy  and  medicine  with  the  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  MCCARTNEY 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 
Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute  to   one   of   my   constituents,    Mr.    Ralph 
McCartney. 

Ralph  McCartney  was  born  on  March  11, 
1934,  the  last  of  eight  children,  to  Leon  and 
Lillian  McCartney  of  Miami.  FL.  Mr. 
McCartney's  eariy  life  was  influenced  by  the 
richness  of  his  family  and  the  community  envi- 
ronment in  whk:h  he  reskled.  That  community 
was  Overtown. 

A  major  contributor  to  the  deep  sense  of 
community  to  whk;h  he  has  so  strongly  been 
identified  was  denved  from  the  community  of 
Overtown.  The  beacon  light  of  the  community 
was  Booker  T.  Washington  Senior  High 
School,  subsequently  victimized  by  desegre- 
gation. It  was  not  only  Ralph  and  the  other 
McCartney  siblings  who  were  to  attend  this 
center  of  inspiration,  but  all  the  children  of 
color  who  resided  within  the  central  portion  of 
the  city  of  Miami.  It  was  from  this  Booker  T. 
Washington  experience  that  the  spirit  of  conv 
munity  activism  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
color,  and  the  downtrodden  was  launched. 

Mr.  McCartney's  career  took  him  to  New 
York  City  where  he  became  involved  in  the 
political  and  civil  rights  campaigns  of  those 
wanting  to  tjetter  their  communities,  joining  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  Miami  in  1965,  after  realiz- 
ing that  his  energies  were  needed  in  his  home 
town — Miami.  He  later  encouraged  the  director 
of  the  Dade  County  antipoverty  program  to 
keep  the  community  centers  open  following 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  King,  because  he  re- 
alized that  residents  would  need  assistance  in 
processing  their  feelings. 

While  Mr.  McCartney  may  be  best  known 
for  his  fiery  oratory  arxl/or  his  eloquerKe  in  re- 
citing great  works  of  literature,  his  most  out- 
starKling  contritxjtions,  denved  by  working  be- 
hind the  scenes,  have  gone  unheralded.  Of 
the  many  contributions  that  he  has  made  to 
Greater  Miami,  there  are  three  McCartney  ac- 
tivities that  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
positive  impacts  on  people  for  years  to  come. 

They  are; 

The  Edison  Park  Elementary— 1-95  Over- 
pass; It  was  through  Mr.  McCartney's  relent- 
less effort  that  this  overpass  was  constructed. 
Young  chikjren  no  tonger  have  to  face  the 
death-defying  temptation  of  taking  a  short<ut 
across  1-95  to  get  to  school. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Race  Relations 
Institute:  Mr.  McCartney's  involvement  became 
legendary  to  the  thousands  of  military  person- 
nel that  came  through  the  Miami  Inner  City  Mi- 
nority Experience  conducted  by  Robert  H. 
Simms  &  Associates,  Inc.  from  1973-76.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  of  this  program,  those 
personnel  who  came  through  the  Miami  Expe- 
rience hiave  a  significant  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  role  in  making  America 
and  the  military  a  tjetter  place  for  all. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School;  The  tireless  dnve  of  Mr.  McCartney 
with  the  superintendent  of  Dade  County  Public 
Schools,  the  late  Dr.  Johnny  Jones,  the  school 
board,  and  the  community  led  to  the  success- 
ful retxjilding  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  one  can  say 
atx)ut  the  contributons  of  Mr.  Ralph 
McCartney.  He  worked  with  ttie  Urtian  League 
of  Greater  Miami,  Inc.  and  the  Dade  County 
Community  Relations  Board.  His  earty  involve- 
ment with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 
Inc.  of  Dade  County;  his  tenure  as  the  director 
of  Neighbor  Center  of  the  South  Miami  Center; 
and  his  wortt  with  ttie  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's 
Opportunity  Industrializatkin  Center  of  Dade 
County  brought  the  unique  qualities  of  Ralph 
McCartney  to  ttiousands. 

When  asked  how  he  wants  to  be  remenv 
t)ered,  he  replied,  "That  I  was  a  McCartney." 


HONORING  CO-OP  CITY 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 

pleasure  that  I  recognize  the  25th  anniversary 

of  the  opening  of  Co-op  City,  a  community 

which  I  have  called  home  for  more  ttian  two 

decades. 

As  one  of  the  original  residents  of  Co-Op 
City,  this  anniversary  has  special  meaning  to 
me.  I  remember  working  as  a  youth  at 
Freedomland  Amusement  Park,  which  once 
stood  on  the  site  where  Co-op  City  was  txjilt. 
and  watching  as  the  complex  grew  out  of  the 
marshlands  of  the  Northeast  Bronx  to  become 
a  beacon  for  families  seeking  a  special  place 
to  live.  Over  ttte  years,  residents  have  come 
from  places  as  close  as  local  Bronx  and 
Queens  neighbort>oods.  and  from  as  far  away 
as  Puerto  Rkx).  Jamaica,  and  Russia. 

The  word  that  best  describes  Co-op  City  is 
unK|ue.  The  size  of  Co-op  City  and  the  diver- 
sity of  its  people  set  it  apart  from  any  other 
neightiorhood  in  New  York  City.  At  a  tinne 
when  we  hear  so  much  at»out  racial  and  reli- 
gious intolerance,  the  people  of  Co-op  City 
live  and  work  together  in  harmony.  The  resi- 
dents of  Co-op  City  have  always  been  politi- 
cally active  and  involved  in  their  community. 
They  care  about  the  place  they  live  and  are 
willing  to  fight  for  their  rights. 

In  my  travels  around  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries.  I  have  frequently  met  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Co-op  City  or  have  relatives 
and  friends  who  reside  in  the  community.  The 
legend  of  Co-op  City,  the  largest  housing  de- 
velopment in  the  wortd.  is  truly  global. 

I  was  proud  to  be  ttie  first  elected  official  to 
open  a  distrkn  office  in  Co-op  City,  whch 
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started  as  a  State  assemt)ly  office  and  now 
serves  my  constituents  as  a  congressional  dis- 
trict office.  Witfi  tfie  support  of  Co-op  City  resi- 
dents, I  have  fought  to  keep  public  housing 
available  arxl  affordable  to  middle-class  fami- 
lies. 

Over  trie  years,  there  have  tyeen  many  bat- 
tles and  problems  to  address,  and  many  con- 
flicts and  rivalries,  but  Co-op  City  continues  to 
survive  and  thrive.  In  just  the  past  few  years, 
innovative  programs  in  public  safety  and  the 
care  of  senior  citizens  have  been  imple- 
mented. A  major  shopping  center  at  Bay  Plaza 
has  spearheaded  an  economic  revival  in  the 
community,  and  new  residents  continue  to  ar- 
rive. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  and  much  to 
look  forward  to  in  Co-op  City.  There  are  many 
people  who  come  to  mind  when  I  think  of 
those  who  have  wori<ed  hard  to  maintain  this 
community.  I  want  to  commerxl  and  thank 
them  all  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  family,  and 
the  constituents  I  represent.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  so  much  time  has  passed  so  quickly, 
but  we  have  finally  reached  the  quarter  cen- 
tury milestone.  Happy  25th  anniversary.  Co-op 
City.  It  has  t)een  an  honor  to  be  part  of  the 
history  of  Co-op  City,  and  I  look  fonward  to 
serving  the  community  for  many  more  years  to 
come. 
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coauthored  with  Rabbi  Marc  Gellman,  "Where 
Does  God  Live?"  and  "How  Do  You  Spell 
God?" 

He  has  t)een  recognized  by  many  profes- 
sional organizations  and  has  won  an  Emmy,  a 
Christopher,  a  Folio,  and  three  honorary  doc- 
torates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  look  for  he- 
roes and  leaders  to  provide  direction  to  our 
lives,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  we  have  been 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  Father  Tom. 


HONORING  MSGR.  THOMAS  J. 
HARTMAN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  my  constituents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  and  the  members  of 
TELICARE  in  honoring  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Hart- 
man. 

TELICARE,  a  broadcast  facility  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre, 
is  now  celebrating  its  25th  year.  This  organiza- 
tion has  served  to  bring  quality  programming 
into  65  parochial  schools  and  more  than  half 
a  million  homes.  The  schools  receive  courses 
related  to  the  curnculum  requisites  for  every 
grade  level  from  Kindergarten  to  junior  high 
school.  The  participating  schools  in  tum  re- 
ceive programs  that  are  spiritual,  ecumenical 
arxj  value  oriented  for  all  types  of  people. 

Monsignor  Hartman  is  well  known  for  his 
priestly  dedication,  most  extraordinary  talent, 
and  a  sensitive  love  of  people.  He  is  t>est  de- 
scribed as  enthusiastic,  outgoing,  community 
involved,  and  future  oriented.  Father  Tom  was 
immediately  recognized  as  the  right  man  for 
TELICARE.  He  is  a  warm  outgoing  person,  a 
media  natural.  His  artrcle  "If  St.  Paul  Were 
Alive  Today,  He  Would  Go  to  the  Media" 
stresses  the  value  of  a  religious  presence  in 
the  media  through  which  families  can  grow 
closer  arxJ  develop  spiritual  and  nnoral  fibre. 

Fattier  Tom  has  gained  national  prominence 
for  his  appearances  on  television  on  the  show 
"The  God  Squad"  with  Rattot  Marc  Gellman. 
In  addition,  he  has  his  own  show,  "TELICARE 
Presents"  as  well  as  a  radio  show,  "Journies 
Through  Rock."  His  many  put>lications  include 
"A  Moment  With  Fr.  Tom,"  and  several  that  he 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  AND  ALICIA 
KIPUST 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ray  and  Alicia  Kipust,  who  are 
the  recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Couple's 
Award  presented  by  Shaarey  Zedek  Con- 
gregation, a  large  Orthodox  synagogue  in 
North  Hollywood.  The  couple  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  with  Shaarey  Zedek  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  their  own  way  they  have 
made  a  rich  contribution  to  the  congregation. 

Ray  has  held  a  variety  of  positions  on  the 
txjard  and  executive  kward  of  the  shule  for 
many  years.  At  the  same  time.  Alicia  has  re- 
mained active  with  the  shule  sisterhood.  To- 
gether they  have  come  to  symtx)lize  the  high 
level  of  involvement  in  synagogue  life  exhib- 
ited by  the  memt)ers  of  Shaarey  Zedek. 

There  is  more  to  the  story.  Through  their 
electrical  design  engineering  firm.  Kipust  Engi- 
neering, the  couple  worked  on  the  Shaarey 
Zedek  expansion  program.  Irxjeed.  the  exten- 
sive experience  they  both  have  in  the  fields  of 
construction  and  engineering  have  made 
Kipust  Engineering  a  successful  business. 

Ray  and  Alicia  met  while  working  together 
at  a  prominent  Los  Angeles  architectural  firm. 
Both  of  them  are  transplants  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia: Ray  is  a  graduate  of  Yeshiva  Toras 
Emes  in  Brooklyn,  while  Alicia  came  to  the 
United  States  30  years  ago  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

Shaarey  Zedek  is  indeed  lucky  that  the 
Kipusts  eventually  found  their  way  to  North 
Hollywood.  They  are  deserving  recipients  of 
the  Distinguished  Couple's  Award. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Ray  and  Alicia  Kipust.  a  generous  and  caring 
couple  who  have  done  so  much  for  Shaarey 
Zedek  Congregation.  Their  selfless  involve- 
ment in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community  is  an 
example  to  us  all. 
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of  my  life,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  a 
few  words  today  about  Troop  33,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  NY. 

Troop  33,  which  celebrates  its  60th  anniver- 
sary this  Sunday,  Febmary  6,  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  troops  in  the  Nation. 

What  is  the  secret  to  the  success  of  Troop 
33?  Leadership.  Specifically,  there  has  been  a 
continuity  to  troop  operations  because  of  the 
experience  of  the  troop  committee  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  assistant  scoutmasters.  Now 
under  the  able  direction  of  Gary  Aber,  troop 
leaders  total  more  than  200  years  of  Scouting 
experience.  Many  of  them  were  former  mem- 
bers of  Troop  33. 

This  leadership  certainly  shows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  troop's  ongoing  paper  recycling 
project,  which  saves  Pleasant  Valley  an  esti- 
mated 530,000  per  year  in  waste  removal 
costs. 

During  the  past  year,  scouts  from  Troop  33 
have  also  participated  in  the  National  Janv 
boree.  Adirondack  canoeing,  and  hikes  in  Ap- 
palachia  and  Gettysburg.  Troop  33  scouts 
have  also  t>een  involved  in  fund  raising  for 
various  Pleasant  Valley  charitable  campaigns, 
as  well  as  the  Huck  Finn  and  Pleasant  Valley 
Days  celebrations. 

After  undergoing  that  kind  of  apprenticeship. 
Troop  33  Scouts  have  gone  on  to  excel  in  the 
worlds  of  business,  the  military,  and  aca- 
demia.  Troop  33  alumni  have  fought  in  World 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Desert  Storm.  Be- 
sides patriotism,  a  love  of  knowledge  is  also 
instilled  in  Troop  33  scouts.  Recently,  a  former 
Troop  33  scout  recorded  the  highest  semester 
grade  average  ever  achieved  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Such  success  later  in  life  is  the  result  of 
Troop  33's  objectives  of  building  citizenship, 
character,  and  moral  skills.  This,  in  tum.  has 
lead  to  instilling  confidence  and  pride  in  the 
txjys. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  single  out 
one  of  the  alumni  of  Troop  33.  When  the  troop 
gets  together  at  Pleasant  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church  Sunday  to  celebrate  their  anniversary, 
one  of  the  guests  of  honor  will  be  Donald  Mar- 
shall, the  only  surviving  charter  member  of 
Troop  33  still  living  in  the  area. 

Finally,  I  ask  all  members  of  this  House, 
many  of  whom  are  products  of  scouting  them- 
selves, to  join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr. 
At>er,  and  all  of  the  Scouts  and  Scoutnnasters 
who  have  made  Troop  33  one  of  the  best  in 
America. 


February  1,  1994 


TROOP  33  OF  PLEASANT  VALLEY, 
NEW  YORK  CELEBRATES  60 
YEARS  OF  SCOUTING  EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  someone 
who  has  been  associated  with  Scouting  most 


VETO  THREAT  ON  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
wants  to  call  his  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
short  but  very  cogent  editorial  in  the  Daily  Ne- 
braskan,  the  student  newspaper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska-Lincoln  on  the  date  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1994.  It  property  suggests  that  health 
care  reform  in  1994  must  not  be  delayed  by 
an  unbending  presidential  commitment  for  uni- 
versal coverage  under  a  Government-man- 
dated health  insurance  system. 


[From  the  Dally  Nebraskan.  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  Jan.  26, 1994] 

Change  Focus:  Ultimatum  Could  Injure 
Health  Care  Reform 

President  Clinton  pressured  Concrress  Tues- 
day to  pass  the  health  care  reform  bill  he 
proposed.  Speaking  In  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  address,  Clinton  promised  to  veto  any 
bill  that  did  not  g:uarantee  what  he  had  de- 
manded: universal  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

"If  the  legislation  you  send  me  does  not 
guarantee  every  American  private  health  In- 
surance that  can  never  be  taken  away,  I  will 
take  this  pen.  veto  that  legislation,  and  we'll 
come  right  liack  here  and  .start  over  again,  " 
he  said. 

Clinton's  goal  of  universal  coverage  Is  ad- 
mirable, but  he  should  not  issue  an  ulti- 
matum that  will  hurt  his  own  cause.  If  the 
Congress  can  devise  a  solution  to  the  health 
care  crisis  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
require  universal  coverage,  the  President 
should  be  willing  to  compromise. 

The  biggest  health  care  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  the  estimated  30  million 
people  who  do  not  have  health  insurance. 
The  first  step  in  health  care  reform  is  pro- 
viding Insurance  for  them. 

President  Clinton  should  focus  his  plan  on 
making  sure  that  all  Americans  have  access 
to  insurance  rather  than  demanding  that  ev- 
eryone is  covered  under  one  plan  mandated 
by  the  government.  He  should  work  with 
Congress  to  ensure  the  30  million  Americans 
without  Insurance  can  be  treated  instead  of 
demanding  his  plan  be  passed. 

If  Clinton  Insists  on  demanding  that  only 
his  program  be  passed,  he  risks  getting  no 
plan  at  all.  He  needs  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress in  the  months  ahead  to  forge  a  health 
care  plan  that  will  both  work  and  can  be 
passed. 


YOUR  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN 
APPRECIATED.  CHIEF  TRIGGER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  long  and  dedk:ated  public  servrce  of 
Francis  "Buck"  Trigger. 

Buck's  long  public  service  career  began  in 
the  military  almost  50  years  ago.  After  3  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army  he  returned  to  Mt.  Morris 
Township  in  1 947. 

In  1948  Francis  became  a  Mt.  Moris  volun- 
teer firefighter.  He  was  quickly  promoted  to 
the  position  of  captain  the  following  year,  and 
in  1964  he  became  the  assistant  chief.  Buck 
has  served  his  community  and  the  Mt.  Morris 
Fire  Department  as  chief  for  the  past  25 
years. 

Chief  Trigger  has  assisted  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  fire  department  that  has  only 
one  truck  and  atwut  twenty  firefighters  when 
he  started,  to  the  well-equipped  and  highly 
trained  firefighting  force  that  exists  today.  He 
has  not  only  witnessed  great  technological  im- 
provements in  firefighting  but  he  has  tseen  a 
catalyst  for  bringing  that  technology  to  the  Mt. 
Morris  Fire  Department. 

His  desire  to  improve  methods  of  saving 
lives  and  property  led  him  to  be  one  of  the 
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first  firefighters  to  attend  training  classes  spon- 
sored by  the  State  of  Michigan.  Through  his 
encouragement  and  foresight.  Mt.  Morris 
Township  became  the  first  fire  department  in 
the  State  to  use  the  Jaws  of  Life. 

After  45  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
community.  Chief  Trigger  will  surely  be 
missed.  However,  he  will  now  have  nrwre  time 
to  spend  with  his  wife,  Betty,  his  children  and 
his  three  grandchildren  as  well  as  his  great 
grandchild. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  friends  in 
Mt.  Morris  Township  when  I  thank  Chief  Trig- 
ger for  his  tireless  efforts  to  ensure  our  safety 
and  protection.  On  tjehalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, I  wish  Buck  and  his  family  our  fondest 
wishes  and  deepest  gratitude. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN: 
EDWARD  G.  GROSSMAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  high  quality 
of  wort<  that  is  produced  by  so  many  ernploy- 
ees  of  the  Congress  for  salaries  that  are  well 
below  what  these  individuals  would  receive  if 
they  were  in  the  private  sector.  One  of  tfie 
most  extraordinary  bargains  the  public  gets  is 
Ed  Grossman,  the  extremely  talented  counsel 
in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  a  recent  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle describing  the  high  quality  wort<  which  Mr. 
Grossman  does,  and  because  it  is  important 
that  the  public  understand  the  high  quality  of 
wort<  that  is  done  by  so  many  public  employ- 
ees, I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  here. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  26.  1993] 

It  Should  Be  Called  the  Grossman  Health 

Care  Bill 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  November  25.— When  Bill  and 
Hillary  Clinton  said  they  had  "no  pride  of 
authorship"  In  their  legislative  proposal  to 
overhaul  the  nation's  health  care  system, 
there  was  good  reason:  neither  they  nor  any- 
one else  in  the  White  House  wrote  It. 

Most  of  the  bill's  240.000  words  are  those  of 
Edward  G.  Grossman,  an  inconspicuous,  self- 
effacing  lawyer  who  translates  bold  visions 
and  vague  ideas  from  the  fevered  brains  of 
politicians  into  the  cool,  precise,  bloodless 
prose  of  statutes. 

The  44-year  old  Mr.  Grossman  is  known  as 
a  brilliant,  meticulous  and  tireless  techni- 
cian who  finds  enormous  pleasure  in  the 
mastery  of  legislative  details.  He  knows  as 
much  as  anyone  one  earth  alwut  Federal 
health  care  laws,  and  he  has  tieen  described 
as  not  merely  a  magician  but  Indeed  a  na- 
tional treasure. 

"It  was  like  going  to  someone  with  pre- 
liminary renderings  of  a  cathedral  and  hav- 
ing this  incredible  artisan  turn  it  into  Notre 
Dame,"  said  Sara  Rosenbaum,  a  health  care 
lawyer  chosen  by  Mrs.  Clinton  to  supervise 
drafting  of  the  Administration's  bill. 

Mr.  Grossman  is  a  senior  lawyer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Office  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  which  ordinarily  drafts 
bills  for  memtiers  of  Congress,  not  the  White 
House.  He  took  up  the  Administration's 
health  care  proposal  at  the  l)ehest  of  the 
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House  majority  leader.  Representative  Rich- 
ard A.  Gephardt  of  Missouri. 

That  unusual  arrangement  infuriated  some 
conservative  Republicans  like  Representa- 
tive Robert  K.  Dornan  of  California,  who 
complained  that  Mr.  Grossman  had  been 
"seconded  to  the  executive  branch  at  our  ex- 
pense." 

But  Mr.  Grossman  is  not  an  advocate  for 
Mr.  Clinton,  or  for  anybody  else.  He  has 
worked  as  a  ghostwriter  for  lawmakers  of 
every  political  stripe.  He  drafted  not  only 
the  Clintons'  bill  but  the  other  major  health 
care  proposals  as  well:  the  Republican  alter- 
native offered  by  Representative  Robert  H. 
Michel,  the  conservative  Democratic  version 
of  "managed  competition"  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Cooper,  and  the  "single 
payer"  bills  offered  by  Representative  Jim 
McDermott  and  Senator  Paul  Wellstone. 

When  Congress  wanted  a  law  that  would 
protect  Medicare  beneficiaries  against  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses,  it  was  Mr.  Gross- 
man who  drafted  it.  in  1988.  And  it  was  also 
Mr.  Grossman  who  a  year  later,  after  an  out- 
cry from  elderly  people  angry  about  the 
higher  taxes  and  premiums  needed  to  pay  for 
the  legislation,  wrote  the  law  repealing  it. 

ED  works  like  a  DOG 

Although  Mr.  Grossman  toils  in  a  highly 
charged  political  atmosphere,  where  sus- 
picion and  distrust  abound,  a  diligent  search 
found  no  one  with  a  liad  word  to  say  about 
him. 

Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  the  Republican 
whip,  said:  "Ed  works  like  a  dog.  In  my  deal- 
ings with  him.  I  have  never  seen  any  shred  of 
partisanship.  I've  been  in  this  world  for  62 
years,  and  I've  been  in  the  Senate  for  14 
years,  and  I'm  awed  by  him.  People  would 
have  more  confidence  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment if  they  knew  there  were  people  like 
Ed  Grossman  working  for  us." 

Mr.  Cooper,  a  Tennessee  Democrat,  calls 
Mr.  Grossman  "the  Mr.  Goodwrench  of  legis- 
lation, a  master  mechanic  who  really  knows 
how  to  make  things  work  well." 

"He's  writing  the  biggest  bill  In  60  years." 
Mr.  Cooper  said.  "He's  writing  the  laws  that 
other  lawyers  will  read  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Grossman  Is  characteris- 
tically understated  In  describing  his  work  on 
the  bin.  "Many  elements  of  the  Clinton  bill 
are  similar  to  pieces  of  previous  legislation." 
he  said.  Still,  he  did  acknowledge  that  "our 
work  on  this  bill  differed  in  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  the  project,  the  scope  and  complex- 
ity of  the  task  and  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple involved." 

TOILING  IN  OBSCURm* 

Mr.  Grossman  works  in  a  basement  office 
on  Capitol  Hill,  rarely  attends  Congressional 
hearings  and  is  little  known  to  the  legions  of 
lobbyists  trying  to  influence  health  care  leg- 
islation. 

By  all  accounts,  he  has  an  astounding  abil- 
ity to  figure  out  what  his  lawmaker  clients 
want — not  just  what  they  say  they  want— 
and  then  devise  elegant  legislative  solutions 
to  achieve  those  objectives,  with  great  atten- 
tion to  detail. 

His  latest  sissignment  was  particularly 
challenging  because  the  White  House's 
health  policy  team  included  many  people  un- 
familiar with  prior  legislation.  Ira  C. 
Magaziner,  the  President's  health  policy  co- 
ordinator, is  not  a  lawyer  and  had  no  experi- 
ence in  Washington  when  he  arrived  here  In 
January.  Mr.  Grossman  took  the  Adminis- 
tration's inchoate  ideas  and  converted  them 
into  a  concrete  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Grossman  has  worked  at  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel   for  18  years,  ever 
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since  graduating  from  law  school.  The  office 
was  created  In  1919,  when  Congress  decided 
that  It  needed  expertise  In  writing  tax  laws, 
and  now  has  35  lawyers,  four  of  whom— Noah 
L.  Wofsy,  Susan  Fleishman,  Peter  Goodloe 
and  Lawrence  A.  Johnston— helped  Mr. 
Grossman  with  the  Clinton  bill. 

Ms.  Rosenbaum,  the  health  care  lawyer 
who  supervised  the  bill-drafting  effort  for 
the  Clintons,  describes  Mr.  Grossman  and 
those  four  colleagues  as  people  with  "ex- 
traordinary legal  skills,  for  which  you  would 
normally  pay  $500  an  hour  at  a  private  law 
firm."  Mr.  Grossman  earns  $109,000  a  year, 
substantially  less  than  the  salary  of  a  part- 
ner at  a  leading  firm. 

The  legislators  who  seek  Mr.  Grossman's 
help  vary  immensely.  "Some  people  have 
thought  through  the  problems,  solutions  and 
alternatives  before  they  walk  in  the  door," 
he  said.  "Others  have  less  experience.  I  en- 
courage them  to  think  through  all  the  legal 
and  social  consequences  of  what  they  do. 
Most  legislation  affects  real,  live  people  in 
the  real  world." 

Mr.  Grossman  has  a  strong  sense  of  archi- 
tecture. He  knows  not  only  the  content  but 
also  the  structure  of  existing  laws,  and  he 
knows  how  to  construct  legislation  so  that 
the  pieces  fit  together.  Mr.  Clinton's  Health 
Security  Act  has  12  titles,  and  many  titles 
are  divided  into  subtitles,  parts,  subparts, 
sections,  subsections,  paragraphs,  subpara- 
graphs, clauses  and  subclauses,  In  that  order. 
The  writing  of  legislation  forces  policy- 
makers to  answer  difficult  questions.  Legis- 
lative draftsmen  working  on  the  Clinton  bill 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  day  just  trying  to 
get  Administration  officials  to  define  a 
"family."  Does  it  include  foster  children? 
Adopted  children?  Children  of  minors  living 
in  three-generation  families?  The  answers  to 
such  questions— in  general,  "yes"  to  all 
three  of  these — are  Important  because  they 
help  determine  who  would  get  Federal  sub- 
sidles  to  buy  health  insurance  and  whether 
an  employer  must  pay  premiums  not  only  for 
an  employee  but  also  for  the  employees'  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Grossman,  now  married  and  the  father 
of  one  child,  was  born  in  Manhattan  and 
grew  up  in  Roslyn,  L.I.  His  father  was  a 
clothing  manufacturer,  his  mother  a  lawyer 
for  the  Nassau  County  government.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  urban  studies 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1971  and  graduated  from  Yale  Law 
School  in  1975,  two  years  after  the  Clintons, 
whom  he  did  not  know  there. 

At  Yale,  Mr.  Grossman  developed  an  Inter- 
est In  legislation  and  edited  a  general  man- 
ual for  the  drafting  of  bills.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  went  directly  to  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel. 

A  lawyer  on  the  staff  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  who  has  worked  closely  with 
him  said:  "He's  on  a  different  plain  from  the 
rest  of  us  mortals.  He  has  different  circuitry 
In  his  brain.  He's  almost  like  a  robot.  He 
reads  everything  very,  very  fast,  and  he  in- 
stantly understands  everything  he  reads,  in- 
cluding the  confusion  and  the  nuances." 

Legislative  compromises  are  often  forged 
late  at  night,  in  chaotic  conditions  just  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  for  the  year.  Mr. 
Grossman  seems  to  flourish  in  that  environ- 
ment. 

Co-workers  describe  him  writing  law  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  surrounded  by  pretzels, 
potato  chips,  cookies  and  soda  cans,  while 
exhausted  colleagues  drift  into  a  daze. 

"His  stamina  is  phenomenal,"  said  the 
House  Judiciary  lawyer.  "He  can  go  without 
sleeping.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he's 
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just  rocking  and  rolling  and  wishes  you 
wouldn't  leave  because  he  enjoys  what  he's 
doing  so  much." 


February  1,  1994 


HONORING  DR.  FLEMING  BARBOUR 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
article  that  recently  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Flint  Journal.  The  article 
chronicles  the  wonderful  contributions  of  Dr. 
Fleming  Bartx)ur,  a  long-time  resident  of  Flint 
and  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  recently  closed 
his  ophthalmology  practice  after  53  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Fleming  Bartxjur  has  been 
a  positive  influence  in  our  community.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  medical  community,  and 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  residents  of  the  Flint  area.  This  arti- 
cle does  a  supert  job  in  describing  Dr. 
Barbour's  illustrious  career,  and  I  want  to  wish 
him  the  tjest  in  all  of  his  future  erxleavors. 
[From  the  Flint  Journal,  Dec.  25,  1993] 

Eyes  Had  It:  Opthalmologist  Closes  Up 

Shop  After  53  Years 

(By  Mike  Stobbe) 

The  "Barbour  Shop"  Is  closing— after  53 
years. 

"Yes.  I'm  all  done,"  said  Dr.  Fleming  A. 
Barbour,  84-year-old  ophthalmologist  and 
pillar  of  the  community,  who  closed  his 
Flint  practice  this  week. 

"I'll  do  a  little  traveling,  and  some  things 
downtown,"  said  Barbour,  as  he  prepared  to 
vacate  his  longtime  office  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Mott  Foundation  Building. 

He  has  no  plans  to  leave  Flint,  though. 

"Flint's  been  good  to  me,"  he  said. 

And  Barbour  has  t)een  good  to  Flint,  serv- 
ing as  an  officer  and/or  energetic  fund-raiser 
for  a  long  list  of  community  organizations, 
including — to  name  a  few — the  YMCA.  Gen- 
esee County  Medical  Society.  Flint  Academy 
of  Surgery,  the  Flint  Institute  of  Music  and 
the  Greater  Flint  Council  of  Churches. 

Barbour  is  still  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Mott  Children's  Health  Center,  the  post  he 
said  he  is  most  proud  of,  and  still  involved  in 
fund-raising  activities. 

He  will  stay  active  In  community  work,  he 
said,  and  next  month  will  again  make  his  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  the  Honduras,  where  he 
goes  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian 
Medical  Society  to  provide  eye  care  to  peo- 
ple who  might  otherwise  go  without  it. 

But  as  for  his  day  job,  well,  that's  over, 
Barbour  said. 

It  has  been  a  rich  medical  career.  Barbour 
has  seen  close  to  20,000  patients  through  the 
years,  and  done  close  to  1,000  surgeries. 

Eye  medicine  has  changed  a  great  deal  in 
Barbour's  53  years. 

"It's  become  highly  specialized,"  he  said. 

"When  I  was  in  training  you  learned  to  do 
everything.  But  now  the  work  is  more  de- 
fined, and  the  people  are  more  specialized  in 
the  work. 

"And  the  quality  of  work  is  definitely  im- 
proving. If  all  you're  doing  Is  retinal  attach- 
ments, you're  going  to  be  much  better  than 
someone  who  only  does  one  or  two  a  month." 

There  also  are  technical  advances.  Oper- 
ations are  routinely  done  with  a  microscope 
that  makes  the  surgery  area  easier  to  see. 


Another  advance  is  the  use  of  sutures  to 
sew  up  the  eye  after  cataract  surgery,  he 
said. 

"I  started  in  1937,  and  we  didn't  do  any  su- 
tures. We  just  opened  the  eye  up,  took  out 
the  cataract,  restored  the  eyes  Imck  and 
hoped  it  healed. 

"We  put  patches  on  l)oth  eyes  (and)  put  the 
patient  in  t>ed  for  10  days,"  placing  a  sandbag 
next  to  the  head  to  keep  the  patient  from 
moving.  Barbour  said. 

These  days,  cataract  surgery  is  an  out- 
patient procedure,  with  surgeons  going  in 
and  replacing  the  deteriorated  lens  in  the 
eye  with  a  plastic  Implant,  and  the  corneal 
Incision  is  fixed  with  fine  nylon  thread  half 
the  diameter  of  a  human  hair. 

"It's  amazing,"  said  Barbour,  who  stopped 
doing  surgery  at  age  75. 

Beyond  the  tools  and  techniques,  Barbour 
also  recalled  the  many  patients  he  enjoyed 
working  with. 

"I  worked  on  a  man  who  was  98  years  old. 
He  wondered  whether  to  have  it  (cataract 
surgery  done).  He  said.  'I  may  not  be  around 
much  (longer).'  He  did  have  it,  and  he  lived 
to  be  104.  He  was  always  very  grateful  he  had 
it  done,"  Barbour  said. 

A  95-year-old  woman  requested  a  prescrip- 
tion change  for  her  glasses.  Barbour  said, 
and  the  following  exchange  took  place. 

"I  said,  'I  really  can't  help.  Your  eyes  are 
just  getting  older.' 

"She  said  she  wanted  her  glasses  changed 
because  she  wanted  to  see  the  songbook  In 
church  better. 

"I  said,  *  *  *  At  your  age,  you  should 
know  all  those  songs.' 

"She  said,  'Young  man,  don't  get  smart.'" 

But  perhaps  the  story  Barbour  is  most  fond 
of  Involves  his  long-time  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School, 
where  Barbour  did  his  medical  training  and 
chose  his  specialty. 

In  the  early  1960s,  there  was  a  shortage  of 
eye  doctors  in  Flint— Barbour  said  at  one 
point  appointments  were  being  made  with 
him  a  year  in  advance — and  Barbour  agreed 
to  have  a  medical  school  senior  join  him  in 
his  office  on  Saturdays  for  experience  and 
some  pay. 

"Then  it  got  to  be  a  habit,  and  over  the 
years  we  had  about  25  of  them,"  Barbour 
said.  "And  I  heard  the  joke  up  there  was  that 
•We're  going  to  go  work  in  the  Barbour 
Shop.'" 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  ASHMORE 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  t(xJay  to 
pay  thbute  to  Mr.  James  Ashmore.  Mr. 
Ashmore  is  a  fifth  grade  teacher  who  has 
been  continuously  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  sirx:e  1948.  He  was  honored  at  a  din- 
ner last  evening  in  recognition  of  his  commit- 
ment to  Scouting. 

James  Ashmore  has  been  involved  with 
Scouting  for  46  of  the  Scouts'  84  years. 
Brought  here  from  England,  Scouting  has 
taught  millions  of  young  Arriericans  to  do  their 
"best  for  God  and  country,"  to  "help  other 
people  at  ail  times,"  and  to  remain  "morally 
straight."  As  a  young  Scout,  James  internal- 
ized these  values  and  has  passed  them  on  to 
many  Scouts  in  the  Clinton  Valley  Council  of 
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the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Mr.  Ashnvxe  cur- 
rently serves  as  an  Ojibwa  district  member  at 
large  and  a  merit  badge  counselor. 

Taking  an  active  role  in  our  community  is  a 
responsibility  we  all  share  but  few  fulfill. 
James  Ashmore  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
task  as  an  educator  and  Scout  leader  for 
many  years.  His  dedication  and  professional- 
ism are  an  inspiration,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  a  salute  to  Mr.  James 
Ashmore  for  his  efforts  as  a  teacher  and 
Scoutmaster. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  BERNARD  SANDERS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
wrote  an  artrcle  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
corx:erning  the  serious  crisis  of  our  country's 
democracy.  I  woukj  like  to  submit  this  article 
for  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  16,  1994] 

WHrrHER  American  Democracy? 

(By  Bernard  Sanders) 

As  the  only  Independent  in  Congress,  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  raise  issues  that 
my  Democratic  and  Republican  colleagues 
choose  not  to  deal  with.  Let  me  briefly  touch 
upon  three  Issues  of  enormous  consequence 
that,  while  Ignored  in  Congress,  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  American  people. 

The  United  States  is.  increasingly,  an  oli- 
garchy. The  richest  1%  of  our  population 
now  owns  37%  of  the  wealth,  more  than  the 
bottom  90%  of  the  people.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Forbes  500  corporations 
earn  157  times  more  than  their  average 
worker.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  wider  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1920s.  From  1983  to  1989,  55%  of  the  Increase 
in  family  wealth  accrued  to  the  richest  half 
of  1%  of  families,  while  the  lower-middle  and 
lower  classes  lost  more  than  $250  billion  of 
wealth. 

Oligarchy  refers  not  just  to  the  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  that  shape  our  consciousness  and 
affect  our  lives  are  made  by  a  very  small  and 
powerful  group  of  people. 

The  mass  media  (television,  radio,  news- 
papers, magazines,  publishers,  movie  and 
video  companies),  for  example,  are  largely 
controlled  by  a  few  multinational  corpora- 
tions that  determine  the  news  and  program- 
ming we  see,  hear  and  read— and.  ultimately, 
what  we  believe.  While  violence,  scandal, 
horror,  sports  and  Rush  Llmt)augh  are  given 
much  attention,  we  are  provided  with  vir- 
tually no  in-depth  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  working  people  or  their  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Economic  decisions  that  wreck  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  families  are  made  by  a 
handful  of  CEOs.  While  these  corporate  lead- 
ers bemoan  the  breakdown  of  "morality" 
and  "law  and  order,"  they  close  down  profit- 
able companies,  cut  wsiges  and  benefits,  deny 
retired  workers  their  pensions  and  transport 
our  jobs  to  Third  World  countries.  American 
workers,  who  have  often  given  decades  of 
their  lives  to  these  companies,  have  abso- 
lutely no  say  as  to  what  happens  to  them  on 
the  job.  They  are  powerless  and  expendable, 
which  is  what  oligarchy  is  all  about. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  a  Third 
World  economy.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
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average  American  worker  continues  to  de- 
cline. The  real  wages  of  American  production 
workers  have  dropped  by  20%  during  the  past 
20  years,  as  millions  of  decent-paying  jobs 
have  disappeared.  The  new  jobs  that  are 
t>eing  created  are  largely  temporary,  part- 
time,  low-wage  and  with  few  benefits. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  United  States  led 
the  world  in  terms  of  the  wages  and  benefits 
our  workers  received.  Today,  we  are  in  12th 
place.  Our  wages,  health  care,  vacation  time, 
parental  leave  and  educational  opportunity 
lag  behind  much  of  the  industrialized  world. 
Much  of  our  economic  and  social  life  is  more 
and  more  resembling  that  of  the  desperate 
Third  World. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  our  children  live  in 
poverty.  Five  million  kids  go  hungry.  About 
2  million  Americans  now  lack  permanent 
shelter  or  sleep  out  on  the  streets— many  of 
them  mentally  ill.  One  in  every  10  American 
families  now  put  food  on  the  table  only  with 
the  aid  of  food  stamps.  Tens  of  millions  more 
survive,  on  bare  subsistence,  from  paycheck 
to  paycheck. 

In  more  and  more  abandoned  neighbor- 
hoods in  America,  a  lack  of  jobs,  income, 
education  and  hope  has  created  an  extraor- 
dinary climate  of  savagery  and  violence  sur- 
passing that  of  many  communities  in  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  suffering  and  desperation  in  the  Third 
World  that  we  have  distantly  observed  is 
now  coming  home,  as  we  become  a  Third 
World  economy. 

The  United  States  is  fast  Isecoming  a  non- 
democratic  country.  We  have  the  lowest 
voter  turnout  of  any  major  industrialized 
country — 55%  in  the  1992  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  1994  off-year 
election  turnout  will  he  about  36%.  In  local 
elections,  the  turnout  is  often  far  lower. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
Americans,  and  the  vast  majority  of  poor 
and  working  people,  no  longer  believe  that 
their  government  is  relevant  to  their  lives. 
They  understand  very  clearly  that  real 
power  rests  with  a  wealthy  elite  and  that 
voting  for  Tweedle-dee  or  Tweedle-dum  is 
not  going  to  change  that  reality  or  improve 
their  lives. 

If  democracy  is  going  to  survive  In  this 
country,  tens  of  millions  of  poor  and  work- 
ing people  are  going  to  have  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  their  economic  condition 
and  the  political  process.  They  must  vote 
not  for  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but  for  jobs, 
income,  health  care  and  the  dignity  to  which 
they,  as  human  beings,  are  entitled.  Only 
when  that  occurs  will  American  democracy 
become  revitalized. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,1994 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  copy  of  a  letter  and  several  articles  submit- 
ted by  my  constituent  Charles  Sedlacek  re- 
garding gun  control  legislation. 

Department  of  Defense  Police 

Reno,  SV.  December  23,  1993. 
To:  Congresswoman  Barbara  Vucanovich,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congresswoman  and  Honorable 
Members  of  Congress:  I  write  this  letter  as 
a  gun  owner  and  a  working  law  enforcement 
officer.  Along  with  this  letter  I  have  en- 
closed several  examples  of  articles  and  print- 
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ed  matter  that  will  help  to  clarify  and  define 
my  points  as  a  gun  owner  and  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

As  Members  return  from  recess  and  at- 
tempt to  refine  the  crime  bill  once  again  gun 
control  is  a  primary  focus.  From  my  experi- 
ences and  those  of  my  father,  a  Chicago  po- 
liceman for  over  25  years,  I  can  tell  you  it  Is 
not  working  and  cannot  work  until  more  se- 
rious flaws  in  policies  of  parole  and  sentenc- 
ing are  worked  out.  The  prisons  across  the 
country  are  overflowing  and  violent  repeat 
offender  are  being  let  out  at  alarming  rates. 
Once  out,  they  continue  to  commit  crimes 
and  are  again  run  through  the  system,  over- 
loading the  courts,  wasting  taxi>ayer  money 
and  inflicting  pain  and  mayhem  on  those 
who  they  prey  on.  It  is  useless  to  try  and 
pass  more  useless  gun  and  ammunition  taxes 
and  prohibitions  until  the  problems  of  sen- 
tencing and  parole  are  straightened  out. 

The  second  focus  of  this  letter  concerns 
gun  laws  themselves.  On  December  23  of  this 
year  the  USA  Today  ran  a  story  on  the 
Brady  bill  and  it's  effect  on  gun  sales.  They 
pointed  out  that  since  the  bill  has  been 
passed  gun  purchases  by  lawful  citizens  have 
skyrocketed.  This  is  because  people  them- 
selves know  this  law  will  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  themselves 
acknowledged  this  and  still  the  law  was 
passed.  .  .  Why??? 

It  is,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  because  crimi- 
nals will  not  pay  for  something  they  can 
make  and  get  for  free.  Military  and  high- 
quality  armor-piercing  ammunition  are 
available  to  the  felon  easily  from  under- 
ground and  Illegal  sources.  In  Tennessee  a 
felon  loaded  his  shotgun  shells  with  dimes  to 
produce  a  deadlier  Impact  on  close  range. 
Many  times  those  who  are  short  on  money 
but  with  lots  of  time  make  their  own  weap- 
ons, more  deadlier  and  concealable  than 
those  purchased  by  honest  citizens.  I  have 
seen  cigarette  lighters  converted  to  .22  cali- 
ber guns,  and  something  as  simple  and  as 
common  as  a  length  of  pipe  converted  Into  a 
.12  gauge  shotgun.  As  a  young  boy  my  police- 
man father  took  me  to  police  ranges  and  al- 
lowed me  to  look  at  piles  of  confiscated 
weapons  taken  during  raids  and  arrests. 
Guns  converted  from  children's  toys  were  on 
display,  reworked  to  fire  bullets  instead  of 
caps.  Sadly,  I  also  viewed  weapons  taken 
from  officers  who  were  brutally  murdered 
with  their  own  revolvers,  used  then  again  by 
career  offenders  to  continue  their  pursuit  of 
crime. 

The  third  and  final  part  of  this  letter  con- 
cerns those  guns  in  the  hands  of  honest  citi- 
zens and  the  consequences  upon  those  people 
when  laws  that  are  passed  are  not  carefully 
thought  out.  Recently  the  response  time  of 
our  local  police  was  rated  at  between  18-24 
minutes.  Try  as  they  might,  the  determining 
factor  of  police  response  is  budgets.  If  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  officers  cannot  be 
hired.  The  response  time  increases  and  citi- 
zens are  left  to,  unfortunately,  fend  for 
themselves  until  help  arrives.  Does  it  really 
matter  what  he  chooses,  be  it  a  revolver, 
seml-auto  with  a  "pisol-grip",  or  a  rlfie  with 
a  piece  of  metal  on  the  end  to  fit  a  t>ayonet? 
Like  it  or  not,  millions  of  these  so  called  as- 
sault weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
across  the  country.  The  law  in  California 
passed  years  ago,  banning  certain  types  and 
calling  for  the  registration  of  others,  did  not 
work.  It  WP.S,  in  the  words  of  the  California 
attorney  General,  "A  miserable  failure",  and 
"unworkable".  Out  of  a  total  of  over  350,000 
estimated  weapons  in  that  state,  roughly 
7500-8000  have  been  registered,  leaving  a  new 
class  of  criminal  in  that  state  numl>erlng 
over  270,000. 
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The  focus  needs  to  be  directed  at  keeping 
those  who  wish  to  engage  in  arnachy.  mur- 
der, and  mayhem  behind  bars,  for  life  If  nec- 
essary. If  that  is  not  done  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  guns,  no  matter  what  type. 
If  further  restrictions  on  guns  are  proposed 
and  reform  of  parole  and  sentencing  Is  not 
addressed  people  will  further  look  to  guns 
and  other  means  of  protection  as  necessary, 
not  feeling  it  necessary  to  ask  permission 
from  the  police  and  courts  to  protect  them. 

Thank  you. 

Officer  C.J.  Sedlacek. 
The  Armed  Citizen 

Connie  Crowe  was  roused  to  action  one 
evening  when  she  heard  sounds  of  a  struggle 
and  screams  coming  from  her  upstairs  neigh- 
bor's Franklin.  Tennessee,  apartment.  Crowe 
grabbed  a  revolver  given  to  her  by  her  father 
and  went  into  the  hall  where  she  confronted 
an  intruder.  When  he  came  rushing  down  the 
steps,  Crowe  ordered  him  to  stop,  and,  when 
he  didn't,  shot  and  wounded  him.  "I  thought 
'he's  not  getting  out  of  here  if  my  neighbor's 
up  there  dead,"  Crowe  said.  Police  said 
Crowe  would  not  be  charged.  The  wounded 
man  faced  an  attempted  rape  charge,  police 
said.  (The  Tennessean.  Nashville.  TN,  10.6/93) 

Stalked  and  assaulted  by  a  former  boy- 
friend, Terry  Jackson  of  Albany.  Georgia, 
feared  for  her  life  even  though  she  had  sworn 
out  arrest  warrants  for  the  man.  Deciding 
she  needed  more  protection  than  the  police 
could  give  her,  the  mother  of  five  purchased 
a  pistol  at  a  pawnshop.  Less  than  12  hours 
later,  Jackson  shot  and  killed  the  man  as  he 
tried  to  break  into  her  home.  Police  arrested 
and  charged  her  with  murder,  but  the  dis- 
trict attorney  ordered  her  release,  saying  "It 
does  seem  to  be  a  clear-cut  case  of  self-de- 
fense. If  there  had  been  any  question  in  the 
facts  I  was  given.  1  would  not  have  acted  so 
quickly.  "  (The  Herald,  Albany,  GA,  10/6/93) 

Picking  the  same  house  to  burglarize  twice 
in  an  hour  proved  fatal  for  a  thief  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Alerted  to  the  first  attempt, 
the  owner  of  the  home,  a  Kansas  City 
woman,  was  at  the  house  when  the  man  tried 
again.  Hearing  a  noise,  the  woman  inves- 
tigated, found  the  man.  and  fired  several 
shots  from  her  pistol,  mortally  wounding  the 
Intruder,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  woman's 
cousin,  a  convicted  burglar.  (The  Star.  Kan- 
sas City.  MO.  8/24/93) 

It  was  something  of  a  comical  situation. 
The  300-lb.  "customer"  was  holding  a  2* 
knife,  while  the  Colorado  Springs  liquor- 
store  clerk  was  holding  a  grun.  It  all  started 
when  the  man  asked  for  a  bottle  of  wine, 
then  pulled  a  knife  instead  of  cash,  prompt- 
ing the  clerk  to  grab  one  of  the  handguns 
kept  in  the  store.  After  a  brief  standoff  dur- 
ing which  he  put  the  knife  away  and  tried  to 
make  friends,  the  hefty  would-be  crook  fled 
empty-handed.  (The  Gazette  Telegraph.  Col- 
orado Springs,  CO,  a/2&'93) 

"I'm  just  tired  of  people  getting  away  with 
crime,"  was  Jeffrey  Rosenberg's  assessment 
of  why  he  kept  a  vigil  over  his  new  Ford 
Mustang.  Getting  two  pistols,  Rosenberg,  of 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  kept  a  six-hour 
watch  over  the  car.  When  he  confronted  two 
men  checking  out  the  car,  one  took  a  swipe 
at  him  with  a  screwdriver,  and  Rosenberg 
drew  his  handgun  and  held  them  at  gunpoint 
for  police.  (The  Sun,  Lowell,  MA,  7/25/93) 

"1  knew  I  only  had  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  go  for  my  gun,"  said  Menlo  Park, 
California  grocery-store-owner  John 
Pacheco,  who  was  forced  to  shoot  and  kill  an 
armed  robber  in  his  store.  The  crook  entered, 
pulled  a  pistol  and  demanded  money, 
prompting  Pacheco  to  grab  a  .45  from  under 
the  counter  and  fire.  The  dead  man  had  a 
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long  criminal  history  and  was  on  parole  for 
a  firearms  offense.  (The  Chronicle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  7/2a^) 

Emile  Shermer,  82,  was  in  his  Fairhope, 
Alabama,  home  when  a  teenager  broke  In 
and  tried  to  rob  him  at  knifepoint.  Instead  of 
complying  with  the  delinquent's  demands  for 
cash,  SheiTner  pulled  a  pistol  and  shot  him 
in  the  arm,  then  held  him  for  police.  (The 
Press  Register,  Baldwin,  AL.  8/9/93) 

A  Lexington,  Kentucky,  man  had  the  com- 
petition seriously  outgunned  and  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  prove  It.  Finding  a  man  trying  to 
break  into  his  car  in  a  parking  lot,  be  or- 
dered the  burglar  to  stop.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing, the  would-be  thief  pointed  a  small  pistol 
at  the  car  owner,  who  pulled  his  .45  and  shot 
the  gunman  in  the  stomach.  (The  Herald- 
Leader,  Lexington.  KY,  8/10/93) 

Carl  Spence  jumped  to  action  upon  finding 
a  strange  pickup  truck  in  his  driveway  and 
two  strangers  walking  around  his  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  area  home.  Spence  blocked  the 
truck  with  his  car,  ran  into  the  house  and 
called  911.  He  then  grabbed  his  shotgun  and 
went  back  outside,  where  the  pair  was  trying 
to  escape.  They  stopped  and  waited  for  police 
when  they  saw  Spense's  shotgun.  (The  Clar- 
ion-Ledger, Jackson,  MS,  9/11/93) 

Win  Coburn  of  Bloomfield,  Missouri,  re- 
turned home  to  find  three  men— wanted  by  a 
police  dragnet — ransacking  his  residence. 
Two  of  the  fugitives  fled,  but  Coburn  held 
the  third  at  gunpoint  until  police  collected 
him.  His  accomplices  were  also  soon  cap- 
tured. "We  believe  these  arrests  may  have 
cleared  up  to  10  burglaries  in  surrounding 
counties,"  said  Stoddard  County  Sheriff 
Steve  Fish.  (The  Daily  Statesman,  Dexter, 
MO,  8/3/93) 

A  14-year-old  San  Francisco  boy  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  a  gunman  who.  along 
with  a  man  armed  with  a  knife,  forced  his 
way  into  the  family  home.  The  criminal  ran 
upstairs  to  confront  and  demand  money  from 
the  boy's  parents.  Pulling  his  own  grun.  the 
father  was  shot  in  the  chest  and  dropped  the 
pistol  as  he  struggled  with  his  assailant.  The 
boy  ran  upstairs,  grabbed  the  family  gun  and 
killed  his  father's  attacker.  The  other  man 
fled.  (The  Chronicle,  San  Francisco,  CA,  9/9/ 
93) 

Holiday  Rush  on  Firearms— Legislation 

Spurs  Sales 

(By  Mitchell  Landsberg) 

Peggy  Derheim  of  Robbinsdale,  Minn.,  has 
been  dreaming  of  a  special  Christmas,  one 
that  would  fill  her  stocking  with  a  Feather 
Industries  AT-22  semiautomatic  rifle, 
accessorized  by  a  20-round  magazine  and  ven- 
tilated barrel  shroud. 

Santa  has  been  good  to  her. 

Derheim,  28,  trooped  off  with  her  parents 
to  Bill's  Gun  Shop  &  Range  this  week  to  get 
her  present  early. 

They  were  among  legions  of  Americans 
buying  guns  this  Christmas  straining  the  ca- 
pacity of  firearms  makers  and  sending  the 
prices  of  some  weapons  sky-high. 

Industry  insiders  attribute  the  rise,  beyond 
the  usual  search  for  the  perfect  holiday  gift, 
to  a  fear  of  crime  and  a  dread  of  gun  control. 

"It's  been  probably  the  best  year  the  fire- 
arms industry  has  experienced  in  the  last  20 
years,"  says  Michael  Saporlto  of  RSR  Whole- 
sale Guns  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
firearms  distributors. 

Bob  Lesmeister.  manager  of  the  National 
Association  of  Federally  Licensed  Firearms 
Dealers,  estimates  holiday  gun  sales  will  be 
up  more  than  100%  over  last  year. 

More  than  a  thousand  customers  a  day 
have  been  flocking  into  Turner's  Outdoors- 
man  in  Signal  Hill,  Calif.,  a  gritty  industry 
town  surrounded  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 
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"I  shop  here  all  the  time,"  says  Tom 
Black,  a  gun  collector.  "Tonight,  I'm  look- 
ing for  some  last-minute  things." 

Handguns  have  been  selling  briskly  at 
Turner's  this  December.  Not  among  the  list- 
ed specials:  the  Ruger  9mm  semiautomatic 
pistol  like  the  one  Turner's  sold  last  spring 
to  Colin  Ferguson,  who  is  accused  of  killing 
six  people  on  a  Long  Island  Rail  Road  com- 
muter train  in  New  York  this  month. 

Just  as  that  tragedy  aroused  gun-control 
advocates  anew,  passage  of  the  7  day  waiting 
period  and  background  check  for  gun  pur- 
chasers—and partial  passage  of  an  omnibus 
crime  bill— have  given  a  big  boost  to  the  fire- 
arms industry. 

"When  they  passed  the  crime  bill,  business 
went  up  10  times,"  says  Ed  Nicely,  owner  of 
Ed's  Gun  Shop  in  Southern  Pines,  N.C. 

Although  separate  versions  of  the  crime 
bill  have  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  a 
final  bill  awaits  consideration  next  month.  It 
is  expected  to  include  a  ban  on  some  mili- 
tary-style assault  weapons. 

"I've  seen  firearms  that  90  days  ago  would 
have  sold  for  $300  now  selling  for  $1,200," 
Saporito  says. 

Alan  Marcotte  of  Concord.  N.H.,  went 
shopping  for  a  gun  as  soon  as  Clinton  signed 
the  Brady  bill.  "I  wouldn't  be  here  today  if 
the  bill  had  not  passed,"  Marcotte  says  as  he 
picked  out  a  handgun  at  Riley's  Sport  Shop. 

But  gun  control  isn't  the  only  motivating 
issue.  Fear  of  crime  has  surged. 

"Your  ordinary  citizen  is  starting  to  feel 
that  police  aren't  able  to  protect  them." 
says  Ed  Fong,  a  customer  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gun  Exchange  downtown. 

In  Robbinsdale,  a  suburb  of  Minneapolis, 
business  at  Bill's  Gun  Shop  has  been  up  a 
modest  10%  this  Christmas,  about  50%  for 
the  entire  year,  says  owner  Bill  Penney. 

Among  the  buyers  this  week  were  the 
Derheims.  Peggy  Derheim,  who  says  she  al- 
ready owns  an  M-16  lookallke.  wanted  some- 
thing she  could  use  for  target  practice  and 
personal  protection.  She  chose  the  AT-22 
carbine. 

The  shop,  more  than  18.000  square  feet  over 
three  levels,  includes  a  shooting  range  and 
classrooms  for  training.  It'll  grow  by  7,000 
square  feet  In  February. 

"As  crime  grows,"  says  Penney,  "so  does 
the  place." 


CRIME  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the 
President  spoke  to  the  Nation  atwut  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  I 
rise  today  to  further  emphasize  this  issue.  As 
you  know,  the  prot)lem  of  crime  in  this  country 
has  grown  in  the  last  few  decades.  Criminals 
on  the  streets  are  more  visible  these  days, 
present  in  greater  numbers  and  heavily 
armed.  As  a  result,  the  police  and  court  sys- 
tems frequently  find  themselves  unable  to 
adequately  handle  this  growing  problem  due 
to  limited  manpower  and  overcrowding  of  tfie 
Nation's  correction  facilities.  Nowhere  is  tfie 
problem  of  crime  more  evident  than  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  Therefore,  as  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate meet  in  these  next  few  weeks  to  discuss 
the  future  of  crime  prevention,  I  thought  it 
woukJ  be  helpful  to  include  excerpts  from  a 
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speech  given  by  Lynn  Abraham,  the  District 
Attorney  of  Philadelphia: 

In  1992,  there  were  23,760  murders— that's  65 
a  day.  Twenty-five  percent,  or  5,356  deaths, 
were  people  under  19  years  of  age.  Fifty  per- 
cent were  between  15  and  35  years  old.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  dead  were  black  and  seventy- 
eight  percent  were  men.  One-third  of  the 
women  killed  were  killed  by  their  t)oyfrlends 
or  husbands — Forty  percent  of  the  women 
who  died  on  the  Job  were  murdered.  In  five 
states,  Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  while  at  work.  We  also  managed  to  kill 
an  average  of  six  police  officers  every  month. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  victims  knew  or 
were  acquainted  with  their  assailants. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
murder  were  under  twenty-five  and  one-third 
of  all  violent  crime,  nationwide,  is  commit- 
ted by  adolescents,  that  is,  people  who  are 
under  twenty-one  and  that  percentage  is  rap- 
idly rising  as  kids,  sometimes  as  young  as 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  engage  in 
homicides  before  they  can  even  shave.  One 
hundred  thirty-five  thousand  kids  carry  guns 
with  them  to  school  and  countless  others 
stay  home  out  of  fear  of  what  may  happen 
going  to,  in,  and  coming  home  from  their 
schools.  Homicide  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  of  people  between  fifteen  and 
thirty-four  in  this  country  and  it  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  black  males  in  the 
same  age  group. 

The  carnage  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  easy  availability  of  guns.  Between  sev- 
enty and  eighty  percent  of  all  murders  are 
committed  by  gunfire.  These  statistics  don't 
even  take  into  account  the  sixty-five  thou- 
sand other  people  who  are  shot  each  year  but 
survive  due  to  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
trauma  surgeons  in  the  big  cities. 

The  Brady  Bill  just  won't  do  and  It  prom- 
ises far  more  than  it  can  deliver  even  though 
it's  an  important  first  step.  The  Brady  Bill 
contains  no  penalties  for  states  who  don't 
abide  by  the  five-day  waiting  period  and  the 
background  check,  and  Washington  has  not 
allocated  one  dime  to  implement  it.  While 
the  Brady  Bill  was  being  debated,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  bought  more 
guns — just  in  case. 

We  must  take  bolder  steps  in  stopping  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  guns 
and  ammunition.  With  over  two  hundred 
million  guns  already  in  circulation,  this 
should  cause  little  Inconvenience  to  any- 
one. .  . 

[Also],  whole  categories  of  criminal  con- 
duct have  been  decriminalized  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  Federal  Court  imix)se 
mandated  prison  caps  on  prison  admissions. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  prisoners  have 
been  allowed  out  of  our  prisons  to  return  to 
the  streets  to  once  again  prey  upon  a  fearful 
community  in  which  law-abiding  citizens  are 
held  hostage  and  locked  in  their  homes.  Citi- 
zens who  have  banded  together  in  town 
watches,  and  victim  groups  and  church 
groups  whose  neighborhoods  have  l>een  laid 
waste  by  these  marauding  criminals  feel 
anger,  frustration,  betrayal  and  defeat  that 
their  efforts  at  securing  a  safe  environment 
for  themselves  and  their  children  have  been 
turned  aside  by  courts.  Because  of  this  disas- 
trous prison  cap,  recidivism  Is  assured  and 
there  are  fifty  thousand  cases,  in  Philadel- 
phia alone,  where  victims  will  never  have 
their  day  in  court  [and]  have  justice  done  for 
them  twcause  the  criminals  fall  to  appear  in 
court. 

What  makes  it  worse  is  that  virtually  no 
one  is  looking  for  these  defendants  and,  by 
the  time  someone  finds  them,  they'll  be  re- 
leased again  because  of  the  cap  or  because 
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the  witnesses  and  victims  will  have  given  up 
coming  to  court.  The  court  system  has.  in  ef- 
fect, granted  amnesty  to  untold  numbers  of 
thieves,  burglars,  robbers,  muggers  and  drug 
dealers  all  t>ecause  the  jail  is  overcrowded. 

Why  do  we  wonder,  when  we  try  to  report 
a  theft  or  a  burglary,  that  the  officer  who 
takes  our  phone  call  tells  us  to  call  our  in- 
surance company  or  that  the  cops  drive  by 
open-air  drug  markets  or  prostitutes  and 
don't  even  try  to  stop  the  illicit  activity- 
it's  because  they  know  that  they'll  still  be 
doing  the  paperwork  long  after  the  criminal 
they've  locked  up  is  released  with  no  bail, 
and  won't  show  up  for  court  because  of  pris- 
on overcrowding.  Our  quality  of  life,  our 
safety  and.  sometimes,  our  lives  may  all  be 
expendable  because  a  judge  t)elieves  the  pris- 
oner is  uncomfortable. 

I  am  a  humane  person.  I  don't  l>elieve  in 
cruel  and  inhuman  prisons  but  this  can't  go 
on. 

Perhaps  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
of  New  York  said  it  best  when  he  said  that 
we  have  tolerated  deviant  behavior  beyond 
the  levels  that  communities  can  afford  to 
recognize  and  that  we've  been  defining  devi- 
ancy  downward,  accepting  conduct  that  was 
previously  stigmatized  and  we've  raised  to 
"normal"  behavior  which,  by  any  prior 
standard,  would  have  been  abnormal. 

What  Senator  Moynihan  is  really  saying  is 
that  we've  hoisted  the  white  flag  and'  just 
given  up.  * . 

When  people  have  lamented  to  me  over  the- 
past  years  that  our  court  system  did  not 
seem  to  be  working  for  them,  they  were  clos- 
er to  the  truth  than  they  realized. 

We  must  make  mental  health  commitment 
easier  to  obtain  and  treatment  readily  avail- 
able, even  if,  in  some  cases.  It  has  to  be  done 
involuntarily.  There  is  no  point  to  offering 
treatment  only  after  a  sick  person  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  has  been  sent  to  prison. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  I'll  be  seek- 
ing to  Introduce  into  the  legislature  new 
laws  to  stop  what  one  writer  called  the  judi- 
cial recycling  of  thugs. 

Mandatory  sentencing  have  been  enacted 
In  response  to  judges  who  just  won't  put  peo- 
ple In  prison  when  they  deserve  it.  I'll  be 
proposing  that  a  defendant  who  is  convicted 
of  a  crime  while  on  probation  will  not  be 
able  to  serve  the  old  sentence  and  his  new 
sentence  concurrently  so  that  judges  will  be 
required  to  make  defendants  serve  these  sen- 
tences one  after  the  other,  instead  of  at  the 
same  time  as  is  now  the  usual  practice. 
There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  allowing  repeat 
criminals  to  get  two  crimes  for  the  price  of 
one  at  our  expense. 

I  will  be  supporting  a  version  of  H.B.  2313. 
which  is  commonly  called  a  three  times  and 
you're  out  statute,  which  will  mandate  as 
much  as  life  imprisonment  for  these  felons 
who  have  been  convicted  three  times  for  any 
one  or  combination  of  certain  enumerated 
violent  crimes.  .  . 

Eighty  percent  of  our  incoming  adult  pris- 
oners are  addicted  to  drugs  and  there  Is  no 
treatment  protocol  or  program  available  in 
or  adjacent  to  our  prisons.  Contact  visitors, 
and  corrupt  employees,  or  others,  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  prisons  virtually  at  will.  If  we 
are  serious  about  combatting  the  disastrous 
effect  of  drugs,  which  Is  directly  related  to 
our  shocking  crime  rate,  we  must  have  as 
part  of  our  court  and  corrections  system  a 
comprehensive  drug  screening  and  treatment 
program. 

We  have  already  begun  the  planning  of  this 
Initiative  with  Judge  Legrome  Davis  and  we 
have  pledged  to  work  with  all  parties  In  the 
court  system  to  make  realistic  drug  treat- 
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ment  programs  part  of  our  correction  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  not  an  alter- 
native to  incarceration  where  incarceration 
is  the  correct  sentence,  but  will  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  incarceration,  a  parole  or  proba- 
tion plan,  and  so  forth. 

Lastly,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  with 
even  greater  fervor  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity-based crime  prevention  efforts  such  as 
our  Public  Nuisance  Task  Force,  headed  by 
David  Castro,  and  Urlxan  Genesis,  the  501c(3) 
corporation  which  is  the  first  non-profit 
Corp.  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation. 

After  all.  even  a  long  sentence  handed  out 
to  someone  who  has  beaten  you  over  the 
head  won't  make  your  head  stop  hurting  and. 
truth  to  tell,  it  may  not  even  prevent  the 
same  criminal  from  coming  out  and  doing  It 
to  someone  else,  but  a  prosecutor's  office, 
which  works  with  the  many  community 
groups  and  church  groups,  to  prevent  your 
head  from  ever  being  hit^-in  the  first  place — 
now,  that's  doing  something  about  crime 
which  Is  really  important. 

Haven't  we  Americans  proved  to  ourselves 
that,  if  we  put  our  minds  and  hearts  into 
something,  we  can  make  change  happen. 


THE  WORKFORCE  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1994 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

^  OF  TEXAS 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Workforce 
Education  Act  of  1994.  The  approval  last 
month  of  the  Uruguay  round  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  is  just  the  lat- 
est reminder  ttiat  the  world  has  already  en- 
tered a  new  economic  age.  The  globalization 
of  markets,  communicatkjns.  and  resources 
combined  with  accelerating  technological  de- 
velopments will  continue  to  bie  the  driving 
forces  behind  many  of  the  changes  in  the 
world  today. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  politi- 
cal litieralization  that  has  taken  place  through- 
out the  worid  independent  of  these  economic 
trends.  Globalization  is  a  catch-all  to  descrit)e 
the  growing  need  for  economies,  if  they  are  to 
compete,  to  treat  the  world  as  their  stage.  Ttie 
technological  advarrces  and  reorganizations  of 
production  processes  that  are  critical  to  being 
a  leader  in  this  new  wortd  ecorwmic  arena  re- 
quire a  highly  educated  and  well-trained  wortc 
force.  The  leading  factor  in  productivity  growth 
is  worker  education.  Unfortunately  when  it 
comes  to  provkJing  education  to  all  levels  of 
its  work  force  the  United  States  does  not  have 
a  coherent  policy. 

Several  studies  fiave  concluded  the  United 
States  may  have  the  worst  scfxx)!  to  wori< 
transition  system  of  any  advanced  industrial 
society.  Wfiat  system  that  does  exist  is  ori- 
ented toward  the  college  bound,  even  though 
half  of  all  U.S.  students  do  not  go  on  to  a  uni- 
versity. This  group,  sometimes  termed  the 
"Forgotten  Half,  can  look  forward  to  real 
wages  that  have  k)een  declining  since  the  mid- 
1 970's.  Few  of  these  students  have  access  to 
the  training  that  will  er^able  them  to  hokj  high 
skilled  jobs.  In  Germany,  by  contrast,  70  per- 
cent of  all  students  enter  into  tt^t  nation's  well 
regarded  apprenticeship  program  which  combines 
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academic  training  with  solid  work  experience 
and  certification.  Several  States  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  have  recognized  this  problem  and 
taken  steps  to  estat^Jish  State  and  local  job 
apprenticeship  programs.  However,  the  active 
participation  of  the  private  sector  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  these  efforts.  Job  apprentice- 
ship programs  require  a  substantial  commit- 
ment in  time  and  resources  from  employers  in 
order  to  be  effective.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States,  unlike  its  foreign  competitors,  offers 
few  incentives  or  rewards  for  companies  that 
participate  in  such  programs. 

Those  students  who  do  go  on  to  college 
face  grave  difficulties  in  financing  their  edu- 
cation. College  costs  have  been  rising  stead- 
ily, increasing  more  than  100  percent  in  the 
last  decade.  Students  from  many  middle-  and 
working-class  families  who  are  unable  to  qual- 
ify for  grants  are  forced  to  go  into  substantial 
debt  to  pay  for  college.  Access  to  a  university 
education  has  historically  been  the  ticket  to 
prosperity  for  many  Americans.  We  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  doors  to  college  are 
not  shut  to  the  children  of  middle-  and  work- 
ir>g-class  Americans. 

The  United  States  must  not  only  take  steps 
to  train  new  entrants  into  the  work  force  but 
also  must  broaden  that  focus  to  include  exist- 
ing workers  as  well.  The  new  global  economy 
will  require  workers  to  constantly  update  their 
job  skills.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  lags 
far  behind  its  competitors  in  providing  this  type 
of  training.  Federal  job  training  programs  for 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  through  economic 
restructuring,  defense  cutbacks,  and  environ- 
mental conditions  are  a  confusing  patchwork 
of  programs,  each  with  its  own  eligibility  rules, 
sen/ices,  and  benefits.  This  inefficient  system 
is  cumbersome  and  time-consuming.  We  need 
reforms  that  will  allow  our  worker  retraining 
programs  to  quickly  respond  to  the  needs  of 
displaced  workers  and  help  them  gain  the 
long-term  skills  and  training  to  once  again  be 
productive  members  of  the  work  force. 

In  recognition  of  all  of  these  factors,  today 
I  introduce  the  Workforce  Education  Act  of 
1994.  This  legislation  incorporates  a  three- 
pronged  approach  that  will  bolster  American 
productivity  by  improving  the  potential  of  our 
Nation's  most  important  resource,  its  people. 

First  of  all,  my  legislation  assists  the  forgot- 
ten half  of  our  non-college-bound  youth  by 
providing  a  tax  incentive  for  employers  to  take 
an  active  role  in  approved  State  and  local  job 
apprenticeship  programs.  This  initiative  builds 
on  the  momentum  of  recent  Federal  and  State 
efforts  to  implement  such  training  programs  by 
expanding  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  to  in- 
clude qualified  participants  in  an  approved  job 
apprenticeship  program.  Employers  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  TJTC  credit  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $6,000  paid  to  any  student 
who  is  enrolled  in  a  planned  program  of  struc- 
tured job  training  that  integrates  academic  in- 
struction with  work-based  teaming.  ErKOurag- 
ing  private  employers  to  provide  a  work-based 
learning  environment  is  tfie  key  to  any  suc- 
cessful job  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  Workforce  Education  Act  of  1994  also 
addresses  the  needs  of  our  college-bound 
youth  by  vastly  expanding  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tior^  Servrce  Program.  This  innovative  pro- 
gram, which  the  President  signed  into  law  last 
year,  allows  students  the  opportunity  both  to 
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sen/e  their  communities  and  to  earn  edu- 
cational benefits.  It  gives  students  an  addi- 
tional option  on  how  to  pay  for  college  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  important  public 
service  experience.  My  bill  will  eventually 
allow  up  to  150,000  students  to  take  part  in 
this  program  each  year. 

Finally,  the  Workforce  Education  Act  of 
1994  also  recognizes  ttie  importance  of  re- 
training workers  who  lose  their  jobs  due  to  the 
economic  restructuring  that  is  currently  under- 
way. A  responsive  and  effrcient  program  will 
mitigate  the  human  cost  as  America  retools  its 
work  force  to  compete  in  the  21  st  century.  My 
bill  therefore  directs  the  Secretary  of  Latx)r  to 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  our  current 
worker  retraining  system  and  asks  him  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  on  consolidat- 
ing the  current  panoply  of  programs  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  the  fiexibility  and  effective- 
ness of  services  offered  to  displaced  workers. 

As  we  move  toward  the  next  millennium,  our 
Nation  will  be  faced  with  further  dramatic 
changes  in  the  world's  political  and  economic 
structures.  The  Workforce  Education  Act  of 
1 994  will  help  ensure  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  economic 
opportunities  inherent  in  tfiese  challenges.  It  is 
a  bill  that  will  give  American  workers  the  ac- 
cess to  the  skills  and  training  necessary  for 
the  high-paying  jobs  that  they  and  their  fami- 
lies deserve. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RANDALL 
CUNNINGHAM 


RECOGNITION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
WIDER 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxjing  Long  Is- 
larxj  citizen  who  is  retiring  after  50  years  of 
service  with  the  Stony  Brook,  NY,  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Robert  G.  Wider  has  not  only  sen/ed 
our  country  when  needed,  he  continues  to 
serve  our  Nation,  State,  and  community. 

Mr.  Wider  served  our  Nation  in  World  War 
II,  while  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Ger- 
many. Upon  his  return  from  duty,  Mr.  Wider 
joined  Eagle  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1.  In  1974, 
he  transferred  to  the  Fire,  Police  and  Lighting 
Company. 

Mr.  Wider  served  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Stony  Brook  Fire  Department  for  4  years  and 
as  chief  for  1  year.  Mr.  Wider  has  also  faith- 
fully carried  out  his  duties  as  a  5-year  member 
of  the  department's  benevolent  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  rise 
today  to  recognize,  along  with  the  people  of 
Stony  Brook,  Robert  G.  Wider  for  his  many 
years  of  service  with  the  Stony  Brook  Fire  De- 
partment. I  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUMIR 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  you 
know,  our  colleague.  Randy  Cunningham's  fa- 
ther passed  away  during  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. The  late  Mr.  Cunningham  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  "Duke",  married  for  54  years,  and  a 
devoted  father  and  grandfather.   His  grand- 
daughter and  "Duke"  Cunningham's  daughter, 
April,     wrote     a     poem     shortly     after     Mr. 
Cunningham's  death.  I  wanted  to  share  this 
rrroving  tribute  to  Randall  Cunningham  with 
the  House  and  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
mourning  this  loss, 
there  Is  no  dancing 
no  sugar  skulls 
no  marigolds 

not  even  any  papier  mache  skeletons 
you're  gone 
but  mourning  comes 
neither  for  you 
nor  for  me. 
It's  the  son 
It's  the  wife 
who've  died  in  ways  which  frighten. 

you,    however   simply    pass    into    the    next 

phase, 
whether  it  be  out  of  a  purgatory 
or  into  yet  another  existence, 
there  are  places  better  than  this. 

say  hello  to  those  whom  I  have  yet  to  meet 
or  at  least  remember. 

It's  still  too  early  to  really  write. 

but  this  theme  of  finite  existence  here  will 

re-occur. 
And  Josh  Piatt  told  me  not  to, 
but  this  doesn't  hurt. 
Should  it? 

I  never  thanked  you  for  the  licorice, 
that  I  am  sorry  for. 

But  I  said  good  bye, 

there  was  something  strange  when  I  left  that 

day, 
I  really  said  good  bye. 
I  loved  you 

but  I  can  still  love  you. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  cry. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  HONORS 
MEMORY  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  VETS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Bob  Matsui  of  Sacramento, 
and  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Sacramento  County,  to  the  many 
men  and  women  wtx)  are  veterans  of  the  Sec- 
ond Worid  War. 

In  honor  of  the  more  than  400,000  brave 
men  and  women  wfx)  honorat>ly  served  the 
United  States  of  America,  Sacramento  County 
has  proclaimed  the  period  of  November  12, 
1993.  to  November  11.  1995.  as  Sacramento 
County  Remembers  Worid  War  II.  Together 
we  are  urging  citizens  of  Sacramento  County, 
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its  leaders  and  institutions,  to  join  hands, 
minds,  and  hearts  to  inform  our  citizens  and 
visitors  about  Worid  War  II  and  to  remember 
the  sacrifces  of  tfie  many  Americans  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  war. 

Worid  War  II  was  fought  to  protect  the  worid 
from  tyranny  and  aggression,  and  tt>e  courage 
and  tenacity  of  our  troops  during  that  largest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  worid  epitomized  our 
Nation's  philosophy  of  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Many  commenxjrative  activities  are  being 
planned  in  Sacramento  County  for  this  50th 
anniversary  period  to  publicly  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  sacrifices  of  all  veterans,  but 
will  particulariy  highlight  the  major  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  people  of  Sacramento 
County  to  the  American  effort  in  Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  Congress- 
man Matsui  and  me  in  honoring  the  Sac- 
ramento County  veterans  who  selflessly 
served  their  country  during  the  4  years  of  tur- 
moil of  World  War  II. 
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SUPPORT  DISABLED  HOMEOWNERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  MARY 
CATHEDRAL 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  St.  Mary  Cathedral  School  from 
Gay  lord,  Ml,  in  Michigan's  First  District,  whrch 
I  represent.  The  year  1994  represents  a  great 
landmark  as  the  school  celebrates  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

St.  Mary  Cathedral  School's  longstanding 
dedication  to  quality  education  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  Gaylord  community.  In 
1 894,  the  school  opened  with  50  students  and 
1  lay  teacher.  From  this  beginning,  the  school 
has  remained  a  vital  participant  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  community.  The 
school  scholarship  program,  which  assures 
that  no  one  is  turned  away  for  financial  rea- 
sons, has  tjeen  a  great  help  to  many  needy 
students.  St.  Mary  Cathedral  School  has  edu- 
cated several  tiiousand  students  in  their  first 
century  of  work,  and  boasts  an  active  alumni 
list  of  over  2.500  individuals.  In  the  current 
centennial  academic  year  the  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  435  students. 

The  St.  Mary  Cathedral  School  has  afforded 
their  students  unique  opportunities  and  in  turn 
the  students  have  brought  special  recognition 
to  the  school.  The  theater  and  music  depart- 
nr>ent  has  made  special  ti^ips  to  Toronto  and 
Europe  providing  cultural  opportunities  to  the 
students.  On  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  the  sym- 
phony band  along  with  Gaylord  High  School 
Symphony  Band  won  the  coveted  "Ehrenpreis 
der  Wien" — "Prize  of  the  City  of  Vienna" — 
bring  much  pride  to  the  community  of  Gaylord. 

Over  the  past  1 00  years,  St.  Mary  Cathedral 
School  has  been  an  integral  part  of  thie  com- 
munity. Their  commitment  to  the  education  of 
the  Gaylord  community  youth  is  admirable  and 
appreciated.  I  am  grateful  for  the  work  of  St. 
Mary  Cathedral  School  and  I  woukJ  like  to 
congratulate  them  once  again  on  their  100th 
anniversary. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ttie  increas- 
ing cost  of  medrcal  care,  disabled  individuals 
across  the  country  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  For  those  who  own  their  homes 
and  fit  the  house  rich  and  cash  poor  moW,  this 
predicament  is  particulariy  frusti-ating.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
|HUD]  currentiy  offers  a  loan  program  whrch 
enables  elderly  homeowners  to  convert  the 
equity  in  their  homes  to  cash.  Unfortunately, 
many  disabled  homeowners  who  would  benefit 
from  this  program  are  currently  unable  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  [FHA] 
insured  home  equity  conversion  mortgage, 
commonly  known  as  the  reverse  nwrtgage,  al- 
lows an  elderiy  homeowner  to  twrrow  against 
the  equity  of  his  or  her  home  and  thereby  free 
up  cash  for  home  improvements,  medical 
costs,  and  other  living  expenses.  Reverse 
mortgages  are  the  opposite  of  traditional  mort- 
gages in  the  sense  that  the  txirrower  receives 
monthly  payments  from  the  lender  instead  of 
making  such  payments  to  tfie  lerxler.  Loans 
do  not  have  to  be  repaid  until  the  homeowner 
moves  from  the  home,  sells  the  home,  or  dies. 
Under  current  law,  homeowners  must  be  62 
years  of  age  or  older  to  be  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  simply 
expands  the  eligibility  of  the  reverse  mortgage 
program  to  include  homeowners  who  are  at 
least  50  years  of  age  and  disabled  or  blind. 

The  reverse  mortgage  program  has  proven 
to  be  a  viable  option  for  the  elderly — it  would 
also  be  of  great  beneUX  to  disabled  home- 
owners who  are  unable  to  work  and  are  in 
need  of  financing  to  help  pay  for  medical 
equipment  and  other  basic  necessities.  Dis- 
abled persons,  many  of  whom  suffer  from  cat- 
astrophk;  illnesses,  have  special  needs  and 
face  many  of  the  same  health  problems  as  the 
elderiy.  For  these  reasons,  disabled  home- 
owners shouW  be  able  to  participate  in  the  re- 
verse mortgage  program.  The  additional  in- 
come generated  each  month  would  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  these  individuals 
and  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  my  effort  and 
cosponsor  H.R.  3564,  the  Disabled  and  Blind 
Homeowners  Home  Equity  Conversion  Mort- 
gage Act.  This  legislation  is  a  simple  yet  sig- 
nificant way  to  help  disabled  homeowners  irrv 
prove  their  quality  of  life. 


RESTORE  DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  re- 
marks by  Representative  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
II  at  the  recent  conference  in  Miami  convened 
by  Haitian  President  Aristide.  Representative 
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Kennedy  has  been  a  leader  in  Congress  in 
the  effort  to  restore  democracy  in  that  country 
and  return  its  elected  President.  His  rec- 
ommendations for  action  by  tfie  United  States 
arxj  ttie  international  community  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  The  text  of  his  speech  fol- 
k>ws. 
Remarks  by  U.S.  Representative  Joseph  P. 

Kennedy  n— Miami  Conference  on  Haiti: 

January  15,  1994 

Good  evening.  It  is  a  tremendous  honor  for 
me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  weekend's  conference.  I  want  to  thank 
this  surprisingly  large  and  very  patient  audi- 
ence for  your  interest  and  your  commitment. 
I  share  your  hopes  that  the  efforts  here  will 
help  provide  a  turning  point  in  the  struggle 
to  restore  democracy  in  Haiti. 

President  Aristide.  ministers  of  your  gov- 
ernment, and  memt>ers  of  the  Haitian  par- 
liament. Ambassador  Casimir— it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  Amtiassador  Larry  Pezzullo  is  here 
representing  President  Clinton  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  always  look  forward  to  talking 
with  Larry  about  how  we  can  move  things 
ahead. 

I'm  pleased  to  Join  here  in  Miami  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  led  the  fight  in  Congress 
to  keep  a  focus  on  Haiti,  and  never  let  up  the 
pressure.  Representatives  Meek  and  Brown, 
Rangel  and  Owens — we  all  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  determination. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
Sherly  David  of  the  Haitian  Information 
Center  and  the  poet  Jean-Claude  Martineau, 
both  living  in  Boston,  And  Id  like  to  thank 
Dorothy  Smith-Patterson,  President  of  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee— 
also  based  in  Boston— for  leading  a  delega- 
tion to  Haiti  this  past  week  that  included  a 
member  of  my  staff. 

One  of  the  goals  of  our  gathering  is  to  reln- 
vigorate  and  to  expand  the  coalition  com- 
mitted to  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  It  is  essential  that  we  succeed  in  this 
task  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  The 
courageous  Haitian  people  fighting  against 
brutality  and  oppression  need  the  assistance 
of  friends  of  democracy  everywhere  in  their 
battle  for  justice. 

As  you  all  know,  today  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  As 
President  Aristide  said  this  morning.  Dr. 
King  is  still  with  us  as  we  try  to  summon  the 
serenity  and  the  courage  and  the  steadfast- 
ness needed  to  face  a  world  with  too  little 
peace  and  too  little  justice. 

When  Dr.  King  said.  "A  threat  to  justice 
anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  everywhere." 
he  was  talking  at>out  the  challenge  of  ending 
American  apartheid. 

But  what  he  wrote  from  his  jail  cell  In  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama  30  years  ago  resonates 
deeply  as  we  gather  here  today  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  justice  in  Haiti. 

The  threat  to  justice  in  Haiti  is  indeed  a 
threat  to  justice  everywhere,  but  particu- 
larly to  justice  In  our  own  hemisphere.  The 
brutal  exploitation  of  Haiti  by  a  heartless 
elite  is  an  affront  to  the  aspirations  of  all 
the  Americas  for  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. 

As  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
has  expressed  In  resolutions,  and  President 
Clinton  has  underscored,  the  current  injus- 
tice in  Haiti  is  also  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  other  countries  in  this  region  and  to  the 
sanctity  of  democracy  in  our  hemisphere. 

I  commend  those  gathered  here  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Haiti.  But  let  us  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  forces  arrayed  against  the 
oppressors  become  so  unified  that  the  heirs 
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of  the  Tonton  Macout«s  know  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  step  aside  and,  in  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  words,  "let  freedom  ring-." 

Six  months  ago,  an  important  step  toward 
freedom  was  taken  on  Governors  Isiand  with 
the  signing  of  an  historic  agreement  that 
provided  a  blueprint  to  turn  the  Haitian  peo- 
ples hopes  and  dreams  for  democracy  into  re- 
ality. 

But  the  pact,  signed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
State  of  Liberty,  has  not  been  respected  by 
the  leaders  of  the  military  coup. 

Half  a  year  later,  the  drug  lords  of  Haiti 
are  still  in  power.  The  rule  of  law  Is  openly 
flouted  while  the  champions  of  democracy 
are  driven  underground  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  illegal  government  in  Haiti  has  proven 
It  will  take  any  steps  to  stay  in  power.  Not 
even  the  sanctity  of  a  church  is  respected  as 
we  saw  when  Antoine  Izmery  was  dragged 
from  a  holy  sanctuary  and  shot  in  the  street. 

Guy  Malary,  Haiti's  brave  justice  minister, 
was  murdered  in  cold  blood  for  daring  to 
raise  a  voice  against  tyranny  and  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  land  he  loved. 

This  flagrant  disregard  for  justice  on  our 
doorstep  cannot  be  tolerated  and  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  re- 
peated. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  death  of  min- 
ister Malary  was  that  the  dangers  that  he 
faced  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Aristlde  government  were  foreseen.  I  was  at 
Governors  Island,  taking  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  July. 

In  the  middle  of  night,  after  days  of  gruel- 
ling negotiations,  and  under  strong  pressure 
to  conclude  an  agreement  or  risk  abandon- 
ment. President  Aristlde  spoke  of  his  fears. 
He  said  that  if  his  government  were  Installed 
and  the  embargo  lifted  before  General  Cedras 
and  Colonel  Francois  were  removed  from  of- 
fice, then  the  military  would  sink  its  bloody 
talons  even  deeper  into  Haitian  society,  de- 
termined never  to  let  go.  He  said  that  his 
ministers  would  be  in  danger. 

I  applaud  President  Aristlde  for  the  initia- 
tive this  weekend  to  build  the  political  sup- 
port needed  for  his  return.  In  the  weeks 
ahead  there  will  be  talk  of  a  new  Prime  Min- 
ister and  discussions  over  the  composition  of 
the  cabinet. 

But  we  must  never  forget  for  a  moment 
who  it  is  that  stands  blocking  the  path  to  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti.  They  must  go  and  their 
power  must  be  broken  before  the  Aristlde 
government  can  exercise  its  full  responsibil- 
ities in  a  climate  of  security. 

The  events  tearing  Haiti  apart  stand  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  promise  of  a  new  day 
that  dawned  with  the  election  of  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristlde  in  December  of  1990.  Two 
months  after  that  historic  day,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  his  Inauguration  in 
Port-au-F^lnce. 

I  have  vivid  memories  of  that  occasion— 
the  long  and  Joyous  church  service,  the  fes- 
tive ceremony,  and,  most  of  all,  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  who  jammed 
the  streets.  A  jubilant  Haitian  people  was  so 
filled  with  pride  and  joy  that  every  avenue 
was  swept,  every  wall  and  building  decorated 
In  honor  of  the  day  that  their  choice,  a  man 
of  the  people,  was  taking  office  to  represent 
their  hopes  and  dreams. 

What  those  faces  said  to  me  was  that  the 
Haitian  people  had  won.  In  the  face  of  grind- 
ing poverty  and  exploitation  by  Interests  for- 
eign and  domestic,  they  had  come  together 
In  the  fields,  workshops,  schools,  and  church- 
es to  case  a  vote  lor  liberty  and  democracy. 

That  ceremony  on  February  7,  1991  was  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  moments  of  my  politi- 
cal life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  tragic  end  of  Haiti's  seven-month  ex- 
periment In  democracy  is  well  known,  as  is 
the  slow  response  of  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion to  the  crisis  in  Haiti. 

While  President  Clinton  has  taken  strong- 
er steps  to  respond  to  the  military  coup,  the 
reality  Is  that  our  government's  policy  has 
not  succeeded  in  attaining  the  desired  goal— 
the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  rein- 
statement of  President  Aristlde. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  grown  increas- 
ingly untenable  to  maintain  a  refugee  policy 
of  throwing  into  U.S.  jails  Haitian  men. 
women  and  children  who  are  fleeing  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  while  greeting  as  heroes 
those  who  flee  Castro's  Cuba.  We  must  be 
willing  to  denounce  both  types  of  dictator- 
ships and  open  our  hearts  and  arms  to  both 
types  of  refugees. 

We've  listened  to  the  voices  of  reason.  No 
one  wishes  to  provoke  a  massive  exodus  of 
desperate  people  onto  dangerous  seas.  But 
neither  can  we  continue  to  tolerate  an  immi- 
gration policy  that  is  absolutely  morally  un- 
tenable. 

The  challenge  before  us  today  is  to  formu- 
late a  new  strategy  for  implementing  the 
Governors  Island  agreement  that  will  stand 
up  to  any  challenge.  The  time  has  passed 
when  a  few  revolver-waving  thugs  can  turn 
back  a  U.S.  ship  and  thwart  the  will  of  the 
International  community. 

To  begin  with,  the  burden  of  leadership 
must  not  fall  on  President  Clinton  alone. 
Leaders  from  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment in  France,  Canada,  Venezuela,  the  U.N. 
and  O.A.S.  must  continue  to  speak  forth- 
rightly  and  consistently  on  Haiti. 

From  the  U.S.  side,  the  White  House  must 
undertake  a  very  clear  escalation,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  to  pressure  the  military  to 
step  down  and  accept  civilian  rule. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
First,  President  Clinton  should  publicly 
state  he  Intends  to  increase  economic  pres- 
sure on  those  responsible  for  the  military 
coup  and  its  civilian  supporters. 

This  could  be  followed  by: 

(1)  Freezing  the  assets  and  revoking  the 
visas  of  the  entire  925-member  officers  corps 
and  of  the  coup's  civilian  supporters. 

(2)  Freezing  all  financial  transactions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Haiti— as  we 
have  done  with  Cuba. 

(3)  Urging  the  United  Nations  to  impose  a 
worldwide  freeze  on  assets  and  visas  of  mili- 
tary officers  and  coup  supporters. 

(4)  Urging  the  United  Nations  to  impose  a 
total  commercial  embargo  against  Haiti,  in- 
cluding financial  transactions  and  air  traf- 
fic. In  essence,  we  should  have  the  same  type 
of  comprehensive  embargo  that  President 
Kennedy  considered  against  Cuba. 

(5)  Putting  additional  pressure  on  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  cut  the  flow  of  goods 
across  the  border  with  Haiti.  This  would 
have  an  Important  psychological  as  well  as 
material  impact.  It  will  say  to  Haiti's  poor 
majority  that  we  are  serious  about  closing 
the  loopholes  used  by  the  military  and  elite. 

(6)  Increasing  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts to  Haiti  to  break  the  military's  control 
of  information. 

(7)  Working  with  other  countries  to  set  the 
groundwork  for  the  reintroductlon  of  the 
U.N.  and  OAS  technical  mission  and  human 
rights  mission  as  soon  as  possible. 

(8)  Making  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  rule  out  the  use  of  military  force  to 
implement  the  Governors  Island  accord. 

These  actions  would  send  a  clear  signal  to 
all  Haitians  that  support  for  the  coup  is  a 
dead-end  path  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  Clinton  Administration  and  the  Inter- 
national community. 
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The  United  States  owes  a  tremendous  debt 
to  Haiti.  Haitian  soldiers  came  to  our  shores 
during  the  American  Revolution  to  help  real- 
ize our  hopes  for  independence.  We  cannot 
now  turn  our  backs  In  their  hour  of  need. 

In  President  Aristlde.  the  Haitian  people 
have  their  best  hope  ever  to  realize  the 
promise  of  the  slave  revolt  that  turned  back 
Napoleon's  army  and  won  Independence  from 
France. 

I  have  come  to  know  President  Aristlde  as 
a  political  leader  and  a  friend.  He  has  shown 
tremendous  courage  and  leadership  in  the 
face  of  unrelenting  and  vicious  attacks  on 
his  integrity. 

This  man  of  peace  represents  the  best  of 
Haiti— its  profound  spirituality,  quiet  pride 
and,  most  of  all,  unshakable  conviction  in 
what  is  right. 

The  comparisons  between  President 
Aristlde  and  other  revolutionary  leaders  of 
our  century  are  not  overstated.  The  spirit  of 
King  and  Gandhi  and  Mandela  is  with  us 
today. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  commit  myself 
once  again  to  do  all  I  can  to  bring  human 
and  civil  rights  to  Haiti,  a  land  that  has  suf- 
fered so  long  and  so  much.  It  is  a  land  that 
in  many  ways  has  much  in  common  with  the 
land  my  family  came  from,  with  Its  own  sad 
history  of  economic  exploitation  and  brutal 
political  repression. 

The  lesson  for  all  of  us  here  today,  as  we 
remember  Dr.  King  and  look  to  the  future 
with  hope,  is  that  suffering  is  universal  and 
that  our  mission  is  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  unheard  and  fight  for  what  is  just.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


SHAME  ON  AETNA  INSURANCE; 
RIPOFF  OF  SENIORS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aetna  Insurance 
Co.,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  managed 
competition  movement  is  ripping  off  seniors  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Their  tjehavior  is  shameful.  It  is  life-threat- 
ening. It  could  result  in  the  death  of  vulnerable 
senior  citizens. 

I  urge  my  constituents  to  avoid  this  conv 
pany  and  its  sales  pitches  at  all  cost. 

Followng  is  a  letter  I've  received  from  an 
outstanding  community  health  center  called 
the  "Over  60  Health  Center"  of  Berkeley,  CA. 

Recently,  one  of  our  long  time  clients,  an 
83  year  old  woman  who  is  residing  at  a  local 
nursing  home  and  suffering  from  dementia, 
was  signed  up  for  Aetna's  risk  HMO.  We 
learned  about  the  problem  when  payment 
was  denied  to  Over  60  after  our  physician 
went  to  visit  her  patient  in  the  nursing 
home. 

We  called  the  patient's  niece  who  reported 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  her  aunt  join- 
ing an  HMO.  The  nursing  home  also  claimed 
to  know  nothing  about  it.  although  they  did 
admit  to  allowing  the  HMO  to  make  a  pres- 
entation to  their  residents.  It  appears  that 
this  woman,  suffering  from  dementia,  was  in- 
vited to  sign  up  at  the  presentation,  and  did 
so. 

She  was  subsequently  assigned  to  a  doctor 
who  does  not  make  home  or  nursing  home 
visits.  When  our  staff  and  her  niece  both  in- 
quired about  this  to  Aetna  staff,  we  were 


told  that  the  niece  would  have  to  call  doc- 
tors on  "the  list"  until  she  found  one  who 
would  visit  her  aunt  in  the  nursing  home  and 
care  for  her.  The  niece  wishes  to  disenroll 
her  aunt  from  the  HMO  but  does  not  have 
power  of  attorney  or  a  conservatorship,  so 
she  cannot. 

I  have  some  concerns  in  general  about 
HMOs  or  other  insurers  being  invited  into 
nursing  homes  for  marketing  purposes.  The 
practice  of  signing  up  a  nursing  home  resi- 
dent suffering  from  dementia  without  any 
consultation  with  her  family  is  simply  out- 
rageous. This  woman's  experience  in  trying 
to  get  care,  once  signed  up.  also  makes  me 
wonder  and  worry  about  how  other  disabled 
elders  will  fare  in  the  world  of  managed  care 
and  HMOs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  that  3  months 
ago,  "Over  60"  sent  me  another  letter  about 
Aetna  luring  a  senior  away  from  her  local  doc- 
tor and  assigning  that  senior,  who  is  recover- 
ing from  double  hip  surgery  and  has  no 
means  of  transportation,  to  a  doctor  10  miles 
away.  I  entered  this  example  in  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record  without  mentioning 
Aetna'a  name,  since  I  thought  that  one  abuse 
might  just  be  an  accident. 

Today's  letter  convinces  me  that  these  sales 
practices  are  no  accident — this  is  just  a 
greedy,  sleazy  corporation  out  to  make  money 
off  of  very  vulnerable,  sick  seniors. 

If  this  is  what  Aetna  means  by  managed 
competition,  God  help  us  all. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 


HON.  hm  roemer 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  Catholic  Schools  Week,  which 
began  on  January  30.  This  week,  the  edu- 
cators and  students  of  tfie  more  than  8,420 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  institutions 
in  the  United  States  will  celebrate  Catholic 
Schools  Week  and  they  should  be  conn- 
mended  for  the  strong  educational  leadership 
they  provide  in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Catfxjiic  schools  provide  a  strong  foundation 
on  which  students  can  develop  solid  moral 
values  and  achieve  academic  excellence.  One 
need  only  look  to  recent  reports,  which  show 
that  Catholk;  students  excel  in  reading, 
science,  and  mathematics.  In  addition,  83  per- 
cent of  Catholic  high  school  graduates  go  on 
to  college  and  realize  the  merits  of  Catholk; 
education. 

Catholk;  schools  provide  spiritual  guidance 
and  nurturing  to  their  students,  and  by  offering 
solid  academic  instructk)n,  they  equip  their  pu- 
pils with  the  educational  and  social  tools  nec- 
essary for  successful  lives.  With  parochial 
school  enrollment  increasing  nationwide — 
Catholic  schools  continue  to  enroll  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  private  school  students  and 
educate  over  2.5  million  students  overall — 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  erKJuring  quality 
of  Catholk:  educatk>n.  Parochial  education  is 
increasing  its  presence  in  urban  areas  and 
serves  diverse  populatk>ns.  The  percentage  of 
minorities  in  Catholic  schools  has  rrwre  than 
doubled  since  1 970  and  continues  to  increase. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  also  a  strong  supporter  of  Catholk: 
Schools  Week  not  only  tsecause  I  am  a  prod- 
uct of  a  Catholic  grade  school  and  Catholic 
graduate  school,  but  because  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  sound  education  these  schools  are  pro- 
vkjing  across  the  country.  As  our  education 
system  goes  through  many  changes  over  the 
next  decade,  private  schools — especially  our 
Catholic  sctrools — will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  process. 

This  week,  let  us  celebrate  the  uniqueness 
arxl  strong  commitment  to  quality  education 
that  Catholic  schools  demonstrate  across  our 
great  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 


TRANSFER  OF  CAPT.  KRAIG  M. 
KENNEDY,  U.S.  NAVY.  DIRECTOR 
NAVY  HOUSE  LEGISLATIVE  LIAI- 
SON OFFICE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  truly  outstanding  Naval  officer. 
Capt.  Kraig  M.  Kennedy  who  has  served  with 
distinction  for  the  past  20  months  as  director 
of  the  House  of  Representative's  Navy  Legis- 
lative Liaison  Office.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
recognize  his  many  outstanding  achievements 
and  commend  him  for  the  superb  service  he 
has  provided  to  this  legislative  body  and  to  our 
great  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  native  of  Seattle,  WA,  Capt.  Kennedy 
earned  a  bachelor  of  scier)ce  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  the  University  of 
Washington  whtere  he  also  participated  in 
Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Program.  Upon 
graduation,  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Captain  Kennedy  spent  his  first  sea  tour 
aboard  the  battleship  U.S.S.  New  Jersey,  BB- 
62.  Following  his  tour  atjoard  New  Jersey  he 
reported  to  the  U.S.S.  Chicago,  CG-11  and 
then  to  the  U.S.S.  Waddell,  DDG-24.  Captain 
Kennedy  then  served  as  operations  offrcer  for 
Beachmaster  unit  one  and  returned  to  sea 
duty  as  engineer  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Ouellet, 
FF-1077.  Upon  completing  his  tour  on  the 
U.S.S.  Ouellet,  Captain  Kennedy  served  as 
material  offk:er  for  destroyer  squadron  35. 

After  serving  neariy  1 0  years  in  arduous  sea 
duty  or  overseas  tours,  Captain  Kennedy  re- 
ported to  Chicago,  IL,  where  he  headed  up  re- 
cmiting  for  Navy  Officer  Programs.  He  then  re- 
turned to  sea  as  executive  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Barbey,  FF-1086.  In  1984  Captain 
Kennedy  assumed  comrnand  of  Navy  Recruit- 
ing District  Milwaukee.  Captain  Kennedy  re- 
turned to  an  old  friend  in  1986,  reporting  to 
the  U.S.S.  New  Jersey.  Following  this  tour  he 
remained  at  sea,  assuming  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Brewton,  FF-1086.  While  under  his 
command  Brewton  earned  tfie  Navy's  pres- 
tigious Efficiency  E  Award  and  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  service  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Shield. 

Prior  to  heading  up  the  Navy's  House  legis- 
lative affairs  offk;e.  Captain  Kennedy  served 
as  commander,  fleet  training  group  Peari  Har- 
bor. During  his  tenure  at  tfie  legislative  affairs 
office.  Captain  Kennedy  has  provided  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
our  professional  and  personal  staffs,  as  well 
as  many  of  you  seated  here  today,  with  timely 
support  regarding  Navy  plans  and  programs. 
His  valuable  contribnjtkjns  have  enabled  Corv 
gress  and  the  Department  of  tfie  Navy  to  work 
closely  togethter  to  ensure  the  nrxxtem,  well 
trained,  arKJ  well  equipped  naval  forces  upon 
which  our  country  fias  come  to  depend. 

During  his  illustrious  naval  career  Captain 
Kennedy  has  t)een  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  and  commendations  including  tfie  Mer- 
itorious Service  Medal  wth  three  gokj  stars. 
He  graduated  with  distrrction  from  tfie  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  arxJ  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  publk:  administration  from 
George  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kraig  Kennedy  and  his  wife 
Pamela  have  made  many  sacnfk^s  during  a 
25-year  naval  career  to  make  a  signifkant 
contribution  to  the  outstanding  naval  forces 
upon  which  our  country  relies  so  heavily.  He 
is  a  great  credit  to  both  the  Navy  and  tfie 
country  fie  so  proudly  serves.  As  he  now  de- 
parts to  take  command  of  Naval  Station  Pearl 
Hartxjr  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  from  twth 
skies  of  the  aisle  to  wish  him  every  success 
as  well  as  fair  winds  and  following  seas. 


THE  WELFARE  ELIMINATION  ACT 
OF  1994 


HON.  ERIC  RNGERHUT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unusual 
to  have  an  area  of  publk:  polk:y  tfiat  everyone 
agrees  is  a  disaster,  but  welfare  is  such  a 
case.  Taxpayers  hate  welfare  because  ttiey 
are  supporting  a  system  ttiat  promotes  de- 
pendency, punisties  work,  and  wastes  billions 
of  dollars.  Welfare  recipients  hate  the  system 
taecause  it  is  a  trap  from  whk;h  they  canrxjt 
escape.  Any  program  that  forces  parents  to 
choose  tjetween  working  and  getting  medk:al 
care  for  their  chikJren  is  a  failure.  Only  tfie  t>u- 
reaucrats  who  administer  tfie  system,  it 
seems,  have  anything  to  gain  by  opposing 
radkal  reforms. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  issue  as 
well.  Before  entering  politk:s,  I  served  as  tfie 
associate  director  of  an  outstanding  program 
called  Cleveland  Works.  Over  tfie  years, 
Cleveland  Works  has  helped  thousands  of 
people  leave  welfare  for  good  paying,  fulMinne 
jobs  with  health  benefits.  At  Cleveland  Works, 
I  saw  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  system: 
people  wlio  were  simply  asking  for  a  chance 
to  support  ttiemselves  and  their  families,  and 
crazy  rules  tfiat  rewarded  people  for  not  work- 
ing. I  promised  myself  tfiat  if  I  was  ever  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  it,  I  woukj  woilc 
for  a  real  change. 

In  his  campaign  for  PreskJent,  Bill  Clinton 
pledged  to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it.  Now  is 
the  time  to  deliver  on  that  pledge.  I  worry, 
however,  that  in  typical  Washington  style,  the 
legislation  will  end  up  doing  nothing  more  ttian 
tinkering  around  the  edges.  Such  a  result 
wouW  miss  a  histork:  opportunity,  and  further 
add  to  tfie  cynicism  with  whk;h  people  view 
government.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  to  truly  deliver 
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on  the  President's  promise  we  must  bring 
the  current  system  to  an  end  arxj  start  again. 
Writing  on  a  tilank  slate,  what  would  we  cre- 
ate. 

My  answer  is  contained  in  the  Welfare 
Elimination  Act  of  1994,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  The  WEA  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples articulated  almost  60  years  ago  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Faced  with  the  Depres- 
sion, FDR  concluded  that,  while  some  emer- 
gerx;y  cash  assistance  was  necessary,  long- 
term  assistance  is  "a  narcotic  and  subtle  de- 
stroyer of  the  spirit."  Far  better,  he  asserted, 
is  a  system  that  puts  people  to  work. 

WEA  contains  three  simple  steps.  First,  it 
makes  available  up  to  6  months  of  temporary 
cash  assistar)ce  to  people  experiencing  a  fanv 
ily  emergency.  For  example,  if  a  parent  atian- 
dons  a  family,  that  family  will  need  help  get- 
ting back  on  its  feet.  This  assistance  should 
have  minimal  strings  attached,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  family  time  to  help  themselves. 

Second,  if  the  temporary  assistance  is  not 
sufficient,  WEA  makes  available  an  Intensive 
job  training  and  placement  effort,  nxxJeled  on 
programs  like  Cleveland  Works.  The  goal  is 
clear — to  help  each  person  find  a  full-time  job 
in  the  private  sector.  This  program  would  also 
be  available  for  6  nrwnths.  Any  person  who 
participates  in  the  program  full  time  would 
continue  to  receive  the  assistance  needed  to 
support  their  family.  Alternatively,  if  the  person 
woukJ  rather  go  to  a  4-year  or  2-year  college, 
a  work/study  option  would  be  available. 

Finally,  if  the  job  placement  assistance  did 
not  work,  and  the  person  still  needs  our  help, 
that  help  would  come  in  the  form  of  a  commu- 
nity service  job.  It  is  high  time  that  we  allow 
people  the  chance  to  give  back  something  to 
the  community  in  exchange  for  the  assistance 
they  receive. 

WEA  pays  for  these  programs  by  abolish- 
ing, not  just  reforming,  all  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams—including AFDC  and  food  stamps.  The 
funds  from  these  programs  make  up  for  the 
revenue  needed  to  support  work  programs  in- 
stead of  welfare. 

As  we  start  what  promises  to  t)e  a  difficult 
road  on  the  best  way  to  achieve  meaningful 
welfare  reform.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Welfare  Elimination  Act 
of  1994  will  play  a  significant  role  in  this  inv 
portant  debate. 

Such  legislation  will  demonstrate  that  the 
costs  of  any  new  program  recommended 
herein  are  offset  by  the  costs  of  programs  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  terms  of  the  legislation. 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROJECT 
UPWARD  BOUND  AT  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Project  Upward  Bound  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  State  Col- 
lege, PA,  for  one  quarter  of  a  century  of  de- 
voted sen/k;e  to  the  Penn  State  community. 
On  February  18,  1994,  Upward  Bound  will  cel- 
ebrate its  silver  anniversary  as  it  reaches  the 
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milestone  of  25  years  of  existence  at  Penn 
State. 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  has  become  a 
vital  contributor  to  the  increased  enrollment  of 
economically  disadvantaged  Pennsylvania 
youths  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  Nation.  By  providing  both  intensive  aca- 
demic and  personal  supF>ort,  this  program  mo- 
tivates and  prepares  low-income  and  first-gen- 
eration students  for  college. 

Upward  Bound  is  one  of  3ix  programs  which 
together  comprise  TRIO.  These  six  services 
focus  on  families  whose  incomes  fall  t>elow 
1 50  percent  of  the  poverty  level  where  neither 
parent  graduated  from  college.  Penn  State  is 
one  of  the  few  educational  institutions  in  the 
country  to  offer  all  the  TRIO  programs  and  re- 
mains fully  committed  to  encouraging  Penn- 
sylvania students  to  pursue  a  degree  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

In  the  past,  the  TRIO  programs  have  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support  within  Con- 
gress and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so,  thereby  providing  a  source  of  hope  for 
many  young  men  and  women  who  aspire  to 
achieve  a  postsecondary  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Upward  Bound  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  less  fortunate  youths 
of  the  Nation.  I  extend  a  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  Project  Upward  Bound  on  their  25th 
anniversary  and  wish  them  continued  success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  S.  VLAHOS 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievement 
of  the  American  dream  during  the  lifetime  of 
this  Nation  has  been  realized  by  millions,  and 
yet  on  each  occasion  there  is  still  inspiration. 
Although  these  experiences  seem  generally 
similar,  each  one  is  unique.  What  is  esserv 
tially  the  same,  however,  is  that  we  live  in  a 
country  where,  if  a  citizen  searches  for  oppor- 
tunities with  a  clear  vision,  a  keen  mind,  and 
a  determination  for  success,  the  American 
dream  can  become  a  reality. 

As  a  restless  young  man  in  Greece,  John  S. 
Vlahos  decided  that  he  would  leave  everything 
he  loved — his  family,  friends,  and  homelarxj — 
and  come  to  the  land  of  opportunity.  When  he 
arrived,  his  expectations  of  this  country  were 
far  exceeded  by  what  he  saw.  In  astonishment 
of  his  new  home,  John  Vlahos  set  out  to  find 
opportunity. 

At  first,  he  worked  in  restaurants  as  a  dish- 
washer, a  waiter,  and  then  a  cook.  For  the  en- 
ergetic young  John  Vlahos,  however,  this  was 
not  enough.  Soon  he  decided  to  strike  out  on 
his  own. 

Today  John  Vlahos  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, owning  some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous establishments  in  his  hometown. 
Through  demanding  years  of  hard  work,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  careful  decisionmaking,  John  S. 
Vlahos  has  achieved  the  opportunities  he 
sought. 

Eventually  Mr.  Vlahos  became  close  friends 
with  a  John  Argoudelis,  who  was  a  member  of 
AHEPA— the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association.  John  Vlahos  made 
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an  inquiry  about  establishing  a  local  chapter  of 
AHEPA.  This  gave  Argoudelis  the  incentive  to 
found  a  Chicago  west-suburt)an  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  Chapter  202. 

As  this  new  chapter  grew,  John  Vlahos  t)e- 
came  an  extremely  active  member.  Soon 
Chapter  202  became  a  model  AHEPA  chap- 
ter, with  an  extremely  high  membership 
growth  and  a  commitment  to  community  af- 
fairs. Before  long.  Chapter  202  gained  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  DuPage  County 
Hellenic  Association  and  all  chapters  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  in  the  Nation. 

Through  his  lifetime  of  dedication  toward  all 
of  his  pursuits,  John  S.  Vlahos  not  only  en- 
riched the  Greek  community,  but  made  himself 
txjth  a  model  citizen  of  this  Nation  and  a  valu- 
able member  of  our  society.  Today,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  commending  Mr. 
Vlahos  for  converting  his  opportunities  into  a 
life  of  remarkable  achievement. 
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HONORING  RABBI  CAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  Rabbi  Robert 
T.  Gan  as  he  marks  his  25th  anniversary  of 
service  to  Temple  Isaiah  and  our  community. 

I  have  known  Rabbi  Gan  for  some  two  dec- 
ades and  have  great  admiration  for  his  gentle, 
thoughtful,  and  persuasive  religious  leader- 
ship. Ratjbi  Gan  has  won  a  community-wide 
following  by  eschewing  bombast  and  dema- 
goguery  and  following  the  paths  of  reconcili- 
ation, unity,  and  fellowship. 

As  the  Rabbi  of  Temple  Isaiah.  Rabbi  Gan 
oversees  a  large  congregation  with  an  elalx)- 
rate  set  of  educational  and  social  programs.  In 
addition  to  his  tremendous  responsibilities  at 
Temple  Isaiah,  he  has  worked  hard  at  building 
ties  to  other  faiths  and  in  providing  leadership 
to  the  entire  community  of  rabbis  in  southern 
California. 

I  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Rabbi  Gan  and  in  wish- 
ing him  many  more  years  of  inspired  and  suc- 
cessful spiritual  leadership. 


HONORING  THOMAS  C.  JERVAY 


HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1994 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  family  and  loved  ones  of 
Thomas  C.  Jervay.  The  impact  of  Mr.  Jervay's 
life-long  accomplishments  are  expressed  most 
accurately  in  the  following  article  from  the  Wil- 
mington Journal,  a  weekly  African-American 
Newspaper,  in  my  district. 

Jervay  Leaves  A  Legacy 
(By  Rhonda  M.  Bellamy) 

Thomas  C.  Jervay,  Sr.,  owner,  and  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  was  eu- 
logized as  "a  media  man  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion" during  funeral  services  on  Friday.  December 


31, 1993.  He  died  Tuesday,  Deceml>er  28,  at  the 
age  of  79. 

For  more  than  50  years.  Mr.  Jervay  stood 
at  the  helm  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  the  black  community  and 
serving  as  a  catalyst  for  far  reaching  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes. 

"Our  newspaper  has  succeeded  and  pros- 
twred  t>ecau8e  we  have  tried  to  t>e  the  servant 
of  our  people,  and  have  tried  to  fight  for  the 
human  rights  of  all,  especially  blacks  *  *  *. 
My  greatest  aim  and  hope  is  to  see  blacks 
move  forward  politically  and  economically. 
This  Is  the  bottom  line,  and  If  this  Is  not 
done,  we  are  lost."  be  once  said. 

It  was  this  deeply-rooted  conviction  that 
served  as  the  springlward  for  many  a  spirited 
editorial  and  equally  spirited  participation 
in  causes  that  espoused  social  reform. 

Mr.  Jervay  was  a  1932  graduate  of  WilUston 
Industrial  High  School,  where  he  edited  the 
WilUston  Echo  and  was  the  first  recipient  of 
the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  Scholarship.  The  class  of  1932  was 
the  first  class  to  graduate  In  11  years  due  to 
the  Great  Depression.  He  went  on  to  attend 
Hampton  and  Howard  Universities,  and  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Virginia  State  University.  He  served  on  the 
newspaper  staff  at  all  three  universities. 

He  returned  to  Wilmington  to  work  as 
business  manager  and  editor  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Journal,  founded  In  1927  by  his  father, 
Robert  S.  Jervay.  In  1945,  he  renamed  the 
paper  the  Wilmington  Journal. 

Undaunted  by  the  political  climate  or  so- 
cial dictates  of  his  day,  Mr.  Jervay  "without 
fear  or  favor"  openly  decried  discrimination 
and  initiated  the  dialogue  needed  to  eradi- 
cate It. 

"We  Integrated  the  public  library  with  one 
phone  call,  and  the  city  golf  course  by  sim- 
ply going  out  to  play  there  one  day,"  he  once 
said. 

His  strong  community  presence  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  He  was  the  first  North  Carolinian 
to  receive  the  Kellogg  Celebrity  Tribute 
Award  for  his  lifelong  community  service  ac- 
tivities and  support  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund.  He  was  a  memt)er  of  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  the  National  Publishers 
Association  (of  which  he  served  as  one  of  its 
youngest  presidents).  Amalgamated  Publish- 
ers Association,  Inc..  North  Carolina  Black 
Publishers  Association  (where  be  was  consid- 
ered "Dean  of  the  Black  Pages").  NAACP 
(where  he  held  a  life  membership  and  two 
Golden  Heritage  memberships).  Who's  Who 
In  Black  America,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Frater- 
nity, Inc.,  the  Elks,  the  Prince  Hall  Masons. 
United  Grand  Order  of  Salem,  the  Profes- 
sional Society  of  Journalists,  and  Slgrrm 
Delta  Chi. 

The  Impact  of  Mr.  Jervay's  lifetime  com- 
mitment to  Wilmington,  to  North  Carolina, 
and  Indeed  to  the  nation  were  very  aptly  de- 
8cril>ed  in  two  telegrams  read  at  the  funeral. 

"On  l>ehalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  I  extend 
to  the  family  of  Thomas  Jervay  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  expression  of  support.  For 
decades,  Mr.  Jervay  was  a  leading  voice  for 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  people  in  our  na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world.  Personally, 
Mr.  Jervay,  as  the  editor  of  the  renowned 
Wilmington  Journal  newspaper,  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  overcome  the  t>arrier8  of  ra- 
cial discrimination.  In  truth,  Mr.  Jervay  was 
one  of  my  mentors,  a  man  that  I  admired 
and  a  man  that  encouraged  me  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  civil  rights  movement  dur- 
ing those  difficult  days  of  the  Wilmington 
Ten.  Mr.  Jervay  stood  tall  and  raised  his 
voice  consistently  for  justice.  The  NAACP 
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pays  its  highest  salute  to  Thomas  C.  Jervay, 
a  great  freedom  flghter,  public  servant,  and 
a  strong  leader  in  whom  we  all  will  surely 
miss,"  wrote  Ben  Chavis.  executive  director 
of  the  NAACP. 

Those  sentiments  were  echoed  by  U.S.  Con- 
gresswoman  Eva  Clayton. 

"Mr.  Thomas  Jervay  was  a  great  pioneer 
and  spokesman  for  equality.  At  a  time  when 
it  was  unthinkable,  be  developed  a  medium 
to  voice  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  His  voice  was  clear,  steady,  and 
penetrated  the  consciousness  of  many.  Be- 
cause of  his  convictions  and  steadfast  com- 
mitment for  equality,  many  barriers  were 
eliminated  .  .  .  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  also  join  me  in  convey- 
ing our  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  services 
rendered  to  the  community.  He  leaves  a  leg- 
acy for  us  to  build  upon  as  we  continue  to- 
ward that  great  realization  of  equality  and 
justice  for  all,"  she  wrote. 

His  survivors  include;  his  wife,  Willie  E. 
Jervay;  two  daughters,  Mary  Alice  Thatch 
(John)  of  Raleigh,  and  Katherine  "Kitty  " 
Tate  (Lacy)  of  Wilmington;  six  grand- 
children, Robin  Thatch  Allen,  Shawn  Thatch 
and  Johanna  Thatch  of  Raleigh,  Mona 
Jervay  of  Seattle.  Washington,  Lacy  Jervay 
Tate  and  Robert  Jervay  Tate  of  Wilmington; 
and  seven  great-grandchildren. 


INSUFFICIENT  FOOD  SUPPLY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  1994 
State  of  the  Worid  report,  ttie  Woridwatch  In- 
stitute documents  a  number  of  deeply  disturt>- 
Ing  facts  atxxjt  global  resources  and  the  envi- 
ronment. According  to  the  authors,  there  is 
now  real  evidence  that  our  planet  has  reached 
its  btologk:al  limits.  They  cite  a  number  of 
signs,  including:  rising  prices  of  seafood  and 
rk:e;  shortages  of  fresh  water  in  Asia  and  the 
Mideast,  as  wed  as  Mexkx)  and  ttie  United 
States;  a  dramatic  reduction  in  grain  produc- 
tion, and  rapkHy  vanishing  croplarxj. 

There  is  enough  bad  news  in  the  report  to 
guarantee  sleepless  nights  to  anyone  seri- 
ously corKemed  about  ttie  Earth's  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  the  quality  of  life  for  future  genera- 
tions. But  amid  the  prophecies  of  gloom  and 
doom,  tfiere  is  also  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  re- 
port suggests  tfiat  the  keys  to  future  food  sup- 
plies are  family  plannir>g  and  a  continuing 
search  for  new  ways  to  produce  food.  Later 
this  year,  universal  access  to  nxxlern  contra- 
ceptives will  t>e  high  on  tfie  agenda  of  ttie 
International  Conference  on  Population  and 
Devek>pment  to  be  hekj  in  Cairo.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  people  summit  will  tackle  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  environmental  issues  con- 
nected with  population  growth,  in  addition  to 
family  planning,  the  1994  State  of  the  Wortd 
report  is  especially  timely. 

My  understarxjing  is  ttiat  this  report  is  being 
made  available  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
For  those  of  you  wtio  tiave  not  yet  got  around 
to  reading  it,  I  offer  for  the  Record  an  artcle 
on  the  report  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16,  1994] 

Food  Supply  Might  Be  Insufficient  to 
Feed  World.  Report  Says 

Slowed  growth  in  world  food  supplies  pro- 
vides real  evidence  that  the  planet's  biologi- 
cal limits  may  have  l>een  reached,  according 
to  an  environmental  group. 

Among  the  signs:  a  three-month  doubling 
of  world  rice  prices,  billions  of  acres  of  range 
land  chewed  down  to  uselessness,  spreading 
water  shortages  and  an  S80.(X)0  tuna. 

"As  a  result  of  our  population  size,  con- 
sumption patterns  and  technology  choices, 
we  have  surpassed  the  planet's  carrying  ca- 
pacity." WorldWatch  said  yesterday  In  its 
11th  annual  "state  of  the  world"  report  on 
glot>al  environmental  and  social  conditions. 

The  growing  pressure  on  world  food  re- 
sources points  to  hungry  times  ahead  as 
Third  World  populations  continue  to  explode, 
said  the  report. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  scientists  have 
been  saying  that  the  world  can  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  all  its  inhabitants  and 
that  hunger  problems  can  t>e  solved  by  in- 
creasing yields  and  improving  distribution. 

But  this  new  report  says  family  planners, 
not  farmers  or  scientists,  hold  the  key  to  fu- 
ture food  supplies 

Lester  Brown.  WorldWatch  president,  said 
in  an  interview  that  his  staff  of  economists 
and  social  scientists  has  been  noticing  the 
trend  for  a  few  years  but  that  the  critical 
picture  came  into  focus  only  with  this  year's 
research  and  analysis.  Woridwatch  is  a  i»-i- 
vate,  nonprofit  research  group. 

Without  radical  scientific  breakthroughs, 
large  increases  in  crop  yields  that  have  al- 
lowed production  to  keep  up  with  40  years  of 
rising  consumption  prot>ably  will  not  l>e  pos- 
sible. Brown  said. 

"Human  demands  are  approaching  the  lim- 
its of  oceanic  fisheries  to  supply  fish,  of 
range  lands  to  support  livestock  and.  in 
many  countries,  of  the  hydrological  cycle  to 
produce  fresh  water."  Brown  said  in  the  re- 
port. 

The  study  notes  that  from  1950  to  1964. 
world  grain  production  grew  260  percent, 
raising  per-capita  production  by  40  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  world's  water- 
ways yielded  so  much  fish  that  the  seafood 
catch  per  person  doubled. 

"But  in  recent  years,  these  trends  in  food 
output  per  person  have  been  reversed  with 
unanticipated  abruptness,"  the  report  said. 

It  points  to  several  trends; 

Fish  harvests  from  the  world's  oceans  have 
leveled  off  at  atK>ut  100  million  tons  a  year, 
which  may  not  be  exceeded.  Brown  noted 
that  seafood  prices  are  rising  rapidly,  and  a 
bluefln  tuna  can  now  bring  as  much  as 
S80.000.  or  more  than  $100  a  pound. 

Water  bodies  are  Increasingly  polluted  and 
fresh  water  shortages  are  occurring  In  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  China,  India  and  the 
Mideast. 

Grain  production  has  slowed  dramatically 
in  the  last  few  years,  with  per-capita  output 
of  rice,  corn  and  wheat  falling  11  percent 
since  1984.  Worldwide  stocks  of  rice  are  at  20- 
year  lows,  and  the  price  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  has  doubled  since  Aug.  30. 

Fertilizer  use  has  dropped  12  percent  since 
1989,  evidence  that  maximum  yields  may 
have  been  reached  for  many  crops. 

Cropland  has  increased  only  2  percent  over 
the  last  decade  worldwide,  with  topsoil  dis- 
appearing and  some  areas  such  as  China  rap- 
idly losing  farmland  to  industrialization. 

Overgrazing,  deforestation  and  a^cul- 
tural  mismanagement  have  ruined  5  billion 
acres  since  1945. 

While  some  of  the  limits  may  be  good  news 
for  agriculture  and  the  fishing  industries. 
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which  can  expect  higher  prices,  they  are  bad 
news  for  the  millions  of  people  facing  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition. 

Population  Is  projected  to  Increase  at  the 
rate  of  90  million  people  a  year,  96  percent  of 
them  In  poorer  countries. 

The  only  hope  lies  in  family  planning  and 
a  continued  search  for  new  ways  to  produce 
food.  Brown  said. 


WINNER  OF  NATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT'S ENVIRONMENTAL  YOUTH 
AWARD 


HON.  ROIHAID  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  a  young  woman,  Kate 
McCalmont,  from  Barrington,  Rl.  Kate  was  re- 
cently awarded  wrth  a  Presidents  Envirorv 
menial  Youth  Award  for  her  project  on  the  dia- 
mondback  terraptn — a  type  of  turtle  that  Is  one 
of  Rhode  Island's  endangered  species.  As 
Kate  found  out,  the  only  colony  of  diamond- 
back  terrapins  In  Rhode  Island  is  in  Bar- 
rington. In  Rhode  islarxj,  we  krK>w  what  qua- 
hogs,  sea  gulls,  arxj  lobsters  are,  but  Kate's 
protect  educated  many  of  us  on  what  terrapins 
are.  Now,  thanks  to  Kate's  project,  the  people 
of  Barrington  recognize  what  a  rare  arxJ 
threatened  species  they  have  in  their  own 
community.  Thanks  to  Kate's  project,  we  know 
how  the  effects  of  pollution  have  contritxrted  to 
the  demise  of  the  diamondback  terrapin. 
Thanks  to  Kate's  project,  the  Barrington  Town 
Council  has  voted  to  adopt  the  diamondback 
terrapin  as  the  official  town  animal.  Rather 
than  hkJe  in  her  shell  like  the  animal  she  has 
vowed  to  protect,  Kate  has  worked  hard  to 
educate  people  of  all  ages  on  the  terrapins 
arxJ  their  significarx:e  to  Barrington  and  to 
Rhode  Island.  I  congratulate  Kate  on  being  a 
recipient  of  the  PreskJent's  Environmental 
Youth  Awards  Program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  JORGENSEN 
AND  LARRY  HAMMER 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  two  out- 
standing public  servants,  Rictiard  Jorgensen 
and  Larry  Hammer,  wtra  have  recently  retired 
from  the  Fountain  Valley  Fire  Department  in 
Fountain  Valley,  CA. 

In  1966,  Rk^ard  Jorgensen  became  a  fire- 
fighter in  Buena  Parle  arxJ  has  since  worked 
his  way  up  to  become  the  fire  chief  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  Fire  Department  beginning  in 
1981.  In  additkxi  to  tt>e  many  distinguished 
professkxial  associations  to  which  he  bek}ngs, 
Rchard  also  served  as  the  preskjent  of  ttie 
Orange  County  Fire  Chiefs  Associatksn,  Or- 
ange County  Fireman's  Association,  as  well  as 
the  Buena  Park  Fireman's  Associatksn.  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  been  ttie  recipient  of  the  Fire- 
man of  the  Year  and  Citizen  of  the  Year 
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awards  for  his  extraordinary  sen/k^e  to  our 
grateful  community. 

Larry  Hammer  began  as  a  firefighter  in  my 
hometown  of  Garden  Grove  in  1962.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  he  served  as  a  fire  engineer, 
captain,  and,  since  1 979,  the  battalion  chief  of 
the  Fountain  Valley  Fire  Department.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  a  local  committee  that  re- 
structured fire  response  areas  and  also  coordi- 
nated the  modernization  of  a  local  fire  station 
in  Fountain  Valley.  Additionally,  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  "Fire  Re- 
serve" program  at  Rancho  Santiago  College. 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Fire  Chief 
Rk:fiard  Jorgensen  and  Battalk>n  Chief  Larry 
Hammer  have  risked  their  own  lives  to  protect 
property  and  save  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. Their  courage  and  t>ravery  serves  as 
testimony  to  the  commitment  and  sacrifk;es  all 
firefighters  make  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  dangers  of  deadly  and  destructive 
fires.  The  Orange  County  community  has  in- 
deed been  blessed  by  the  servk:e  of  these 
fine  men  and  they  will  be  greatly  missed.  May 
God  Wess  RkJhard  and  Larry  in  all  of  their  fu- 
ture endeavors.  I  wish  them  the  very  best. 


February  1,  1994 


February  1,  1994 


ROMANIA'S  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  MARUN  R.  HOKE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Congress 
was  in  recess  over  the  holkJays,  Romania 
celetsrated  its  National  Day  on  December  1 . 

As  a  Romanian-American,  I  know  firsthand 
that  many  contrilxjtions  Americans  of  Roma- 
nian descent  have  made  to  our  country.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  live  in  my  congressional 
distrk:t,  wt>ere  their  unique  skills  and  talents 
have  made  a  big  impact  on  our  community. 

Since  Congress  was  not  in  session  on  De- 
cember 1  aixj,  therefore,  was  not  able  to  rec- 
ognize that  date  as  Romania's  National  Day, 
I  respectfully  insert  into  the  Record  the  foltow- 
ing  statement  put  forth  by  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  RomaniarvAmerican  community: 

December  the  Ist— Romanias  National 
Day 

On  December  1st,  1993,  Romania  celebrated 
Its  National  Day  and  commemorated  75 
years  of  modem  existence. 

The  name  Romania  was  adopted  in  18S9  on 
the  unification  of  the  old  principalities  of 
Wallachla  and  Moldova.  Modern  Romania 
took  its  current  shape  in  1918,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Following  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  principle  of  self-determination,  the 
Romanians  of  Transylvania,  Bucovina  and 
Bessarabia  voted  to  unite  with  the  old  coun- 
try. The  United  States  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  Romania  and  to  reesublish 
friendly  relations  with  it. 

Romania,  a  medium-sized  southeastern  Eu- 
ropean country  of  23  million  people,  has  tra- 
ditionally shown  great  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  This  friendliness  and 
desire  for  cooperation  has  been  openly  pur- 
sued since  the  December,  1969  Revolution. 

In  recent  weeks,  Romania  was  admitted 
into  the  European  Council.  Also,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  strained  relations,  the  United 
States  granted  Romania  Most-Favored-Na- 
tion status  and  signed  a  bilateral  treaty  of 
trade  and  cooperation  with  it. 


The  Romanian  people  suffered  for  hundreds 
of  years  at  the  hands  of  the  various  invaders. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Romania 
fell  under  Soviet  influence.  Four  decades  of  a 
brutal  communist  dictatorship,  especially 
under  Ceaucescu,  ravaged  the  country  and 
left  its  people  deeply  scarred.  In  recent 
years,  however.  Romania  has  regained  its 
freedom  and  embarked  on  a  path  to  democ- 
racy and  international  cooperation. 

Things  are  not  perfect  In  Romania,  but 
they  are  improving.  Economically, 
Ceaucescu  left  the  country  in  shambles.  Po- 
litically. Romania  has  Just  begun  to  relearn 
the  democratic  process.  Moreover,  the 
former  communists  are  still  su-ound  and 
often  in  control.  Old  habits  die  hard,  yet  Ro- 
mania is  looking  forward  to  Joining  the 
Western  family  of  democratic  nations. 

The  Romanian  people  are  particularly 
eager  to  learn  from  the  American  experience 
and  to  build  new  bridges  with  the  West.  The 
most  important  domestic  priority  is  to  re- 
build the  national  economy.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  United  States  can  contribute  a 
great  deal  while  itself  l)enefitlng  at  the  same 
time. 

Romania  is  also  looking  toward  reembrac- 
Ing  Bessarabia,  North  Bucovina  and  Hertza 
Region,  arbitrarily  annexed  by  Stalin  In  1940 
after  the  infamous  Ribbentropv-Molotov  se- 
cret pact  of  1939.  Romania  also  will  continue 
"to  protect  and  maintain  its  integrity  of 
Transylvania  as  Romanian  territory,  a  right 
upheld  by  historical  fact. 

Romania  expects  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing attitude  from  the  Western  nations 
and  the  world  community  on  the  above  es- 
sential issues. 

E^astern  Europe  is  currently  passing 
through  a  very  difficult  period  of  transition 
to  democracy  and  a  market  economy.  The 
southern  part  of  the  region  is  also  caught  up 
In  a  dangerous  war  in  Yugoslavia,  a  war  with 
potentially  grave  international  implications. 
During  these  trying  times.  Romania  has 
stood  fast  by  its  new  western  friends  and  by 
the  United  Nations  Resolutions.  By  adhering 
to  the  sanctions  against  Iraq  and  against 
Yugoslavia.  Romania  has  lost  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  its  people  are  again  paying  a  very 
dear  price. 

Nevertheless,  Romania  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  a  land  of  geostrategic  stability  in 
this  unstable  part  of  the  world,  a  peaceful 
bridge  between  East  and  West,  and  a  buffer 
zone,  separating  the  Balkans  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

During  these  times  of  need  for  Romania, 
the  United  States  can  t)ecome  a  true  friend 
indeed.  By  recognizing  Romania's  National 
Day,  December  1,  Anno  Domini  1993,  America 
can  bring  once  more  its  own  contribution  to 
the  peace,  Justice  and  welfare  of  the  world. 
Peter  Lucaci, 
National       President, 
Union  and   League, 
R.S.A..  Inc. 
(Archimandrite)  J. 
Michael  Botean, 
Apostolic         Adminis- 
trator, sede  vacante, 
Romanian     Catholic 
Diocese. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Nathaniel  Popp, 
Romanian      Orthodox 
Episcopate  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Archbishop  Victorin, 
Romanian      Orthodox 
Archdiocese  in 

America    and    Can- 
ada. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Dima. 
Union     and     League. 
Washington        Rep- 
resentative. 


NIBBLED  TO  DEATH 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,1994 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  artrcle  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  1993  issue  of  INC. 
magazine.  The  artrcle,  written  by  former  Sen- 
ator George  McGovem,  illustrates  being  out  in 
the  real  worid,  away  from  Washington 
fantasyland,  often  provkjes  a  big  dose  of  re- 
ality. McGovem  states  "I  do  know  that  if  I 
were  t>ack  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in  the  White 
House,  I  would  ask  a  lot  of  questions  before 
I  voted  for  any  more  tiurdens  on  the  thou- 
sands of  struggling  businesses  across  the  Na- 
tion." While  It  may  be  too  late  for  Senator 
McGovem,  if  s  not  too  late  for  this  Congress  to 
heed  those  words. 

[From  INC.,  December  1993] 

Nibbled  to  Death 

(By  George  McGovem,  former  U.S.  Senator 

from  North  Dakota) 

After  a  run  for  the  presidency  and  a  quar- 
ter century  on  Capitol  Hill,  George  McGov- 
em left  public  service  and  t)ecame  the  owner 
of  a  business — a  punishing  revelatory  experi- 
ence. If  only,  he  says  now,  his  career  se- 
quence had  been  the  other  way  around  *  *  *. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  too  simplistic  when  he 
observed  that  "the  business  of  America  is 
business."  But  like  most  sweeping  political 
statements,  even  Coolidge's  contains  some 
truth — enough,  as  I've  learned,  to  make  me 
wish  I  had  known  more  firsthand  about  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  American  business- 
people  while  I  was  a  U.S.  senator  and  later  a 
presidential  nominee.  That  knowledge  would 
have  made  me  a  better  legislator  and  a  more 
worthy  aspirant  to  the  White  House. 

In  1988  I  yielded  to  a  longtime  desire  to 
own  an  inn  with  conference  facilities,  where 
I  could  provide  good  food,  comfortable 
rooms,  and  lively  public  sessions.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  a  lifetime  of  hotel-  and  res- 
taurant-management experience,  described 
the  Stratford  Inn,  in  Connecticut,  near  the 
respected  Shakespeare  Theater,  as  the  ideal 
place  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  agreed  to 
manage  it  for  me  if  I'd  put  up  the  capital. 

Without  properly  analyzing  the  difficulties 
of  such  an  endeavor,  I  plunged  Into  the  hotel 
Industry  with  a  virtually  Impossible  lease- 
hold agreement.  Just  as  the  recession  hit 
New  England  with  unusual  force.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  lease  and  the  severity  of  the  re- 
cession. I  doubt  in  hindsight  that  either  Hil- 
ton or  Marriott  could  have  made  this  ven- 
ture profitable.  I  certainly  couldn't. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  that  mixed 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  loss  of  all 
my  earnings  from  nearly  a  decade  of  post- 
Senate  lecture  tours.  I  gave  up  on  the  Strat- 
ford Inn.  But  not  before  learning  some  pain- 
ful and  valuable  lessons. 

I  learned  first  of  all  that  over  the  past  20 
years  America  has  become  the  most  litigious 
society  in  the  world.  There  was  a  time  not  so 
long  ago  when  a  lawsuit  was  considered  a 
rare  and  extreme  measure,  to  be  resorted  to 
only  under  the  most  critical  circumstances. 
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But  today  Americans  sue  one  another  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat— almost  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

As  the  owner  of  the  Stratford  Inn,  I  was  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  couple  of  lawsuits  that 
fit  that  description.  In  one  case,  a  man  left 
our  lounge  late  one  night  and  headed  for  his 
car,  which  was  parked  in  our  parking  lot.  He 
got  into  a  fight  along  the  way.  and  later  sued 
the  hotel  for  not  providing  more  security  in 
the  parking  area.  We  did  have  a  security 
guard  on  duty,  but  I  doubt  that  many  hotels 
can  afford  the  kind  of  extensive  security  ar- 
rangements that  could  guarantee  there  will 
never  be  an  altercation  among  patrons  once 
they  leave  the  comfort  of  life  in  the  tavern. 

On  another  occasion,  a  person  leaving  our 
restaurant  and  lounge  lost  his  footing  and 
fell,  allegedly  suffering  a  costly  injury.  He 
promptly  sued  us  for  damages.  Both  of  the 
suits  were  subsequently  dismissed,  but  not 
without  a  first-rate  legal  defense  that  did 
not  come  cheaply. 

I  am  a  former  history  professor,  not  a  law- 
yer. But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  not  every 
accident  or  fall  or  misfortune  is  the  fault  of 
the  business  at  which  It  occurs.  Yet  lawsuits 
prompted  by  such  event^s  have  spawned  a 
multlbillion-dollar  industry— one  that  drives 
up  the  costs  of  doing  business  and  rendering 
medical  care.  Not  to  mention  how  it  wars 
against  a  congenial  and  humane  way  of  life. 
We  t>egin  to  see  one  another  not  as  com- 
patriots, neighbors,  and  fellow  citizens  but 
as  potential  plaintiffs,  and  defendants.  If  we 
don't  stop  suing  one  another  for  every  pos- 
sible misfortunate  or  alleged  negligence,  we 
are  going  to  undermine  both  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  the  quality  of  our  society. 

The  second  lesson  1  learned  by  owning  the 
Stratford  Inn  is  that  legislators  and  govern- 
ment regulators  must  more  carefully  con- 
sider the  economic  and  management  burdens 
we  have  been  imposing  on  U.S.  business.  As 
an  innkeeper,  I  wanted  excellent  safeguards 
against  a  fire.  But  1  was  startled  to  be  told 
that  our  two-story  structure,  which  had 
large  sliding  doors  opening  from  every  guest 
room  to  all-concrete  decks,  required  us  to 
meet  fire  regulations  more  appropriate  to 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  A  costly  automatic 
sprinkler  system  and  new  exit  doors  were 
items  that  helped  sink  the  Stratford  Inn- 
items  I  was  convinced  added  little  to  the 
safety  of  our  guests  and  employees.  And  a 
critical  promotional  campaign  never  got  off 
the  ground,  partly  because  my  manager  was 
forced  to  concentrate  for  days  at  a  time  on 
needlessly  complicated  tax  forms  for  both 
the  IRS  and  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

I'm  for  protecting  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  both  workers  and  consumers.  I'm  for 
a  clean  environment  and  economic  Justice. 
But  I'm  convinced  we  can  pursue  those  wor- 
thy goals  and  still  cut  down  vastly  on  the  In- 
credible paperwork,  the  complicated  tax 
forms,  the  number  of  minute  regulations, 
and  the  seemingly  endless  reporting  require- 
ments that  afflict  American  business.  Many 
businesses,  especially  small  Independents 
such  as  the  Stratford  Inn.  simply  can't  pass 
such  costs  on  to  their  customers  and  remain 
competitive  or  profitable. 

I'm  not  expert  enough  after  only  two  and  a 
half  years  as  a  business  owner  to  know  the 
solutions  to  all  those  concerns.  I  do  know 
that  if  I  were  tiack  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in 
the  White  House.  I  would  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tion before  I  voted  for  any  more  burdens  on 
the  thousands  of  struggling  businesses  across 
the  nation. 

For  example.  I  would  ask  whether  specific 
legislation  exacts  a  managerial  price  exceed- 
ing any  overall   benefit  it  might  produce. 
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What  are  the  real  economic  and  social  gains 
of  the  legislation  when  compared  with  the 
costs  and  competitive  handicaps  it  Imposes 
on  buslnesspeople? 

I'm  lucky.  I  can  recover  eventually  from 
the  loss  of  the  Stratford  Inn  because  I'm  still 
able  to  generate  income  from  lectures  and 
other  services.  But  what  at>out  the  60  people 
who  worked  for  me  in  Stratford?  While  run- 
ning my  struggling  hotel.  I  never  once 
missed  a  payroll.  What  happens  to  the  people 
who  counted  on  that,  and  to  their  families 
and  community,  when  an  owner  goes  under? 
Those  questions  worry  me.  and  they  ought  to 
worry  all  of  us  who  love  this  country  as  a 
land  of  promise  and  opportunity. 


HONORING  ERNIE  AND  SARAH 
LAPPLE  FOR  THEIR  -YEARS  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  ESIIBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  two  great 
Americans,  Emie  and  Sarah  Lapple.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  1994,  the  Lapples  were  honored  t>y 
the  Mark  Twain  Demoaatic  Club  for  their  50 
years  of  involvement  in  civic  affairs. 

Having  met  arxJ  mamed  in  the  1930's,  the 
Lapples  t>egan  their  partnership  of  politcal  ac- 
tivism. Seeing  wrong  arxJ  injustice,  Ernie  arxJ 
Sarah  fought  for  tjetter  working  and  living  corv 
ditions  for  their  fellow  Amerkans. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  the  Lapples  contirv 
ued  tlieir  activism,  working  closely  with  the 
trade  union  movement  in  the  greater  Los  An- 
geles area.  In  1951,  the  Lapples  moved  to 
Whittier,  where  they  still  reskte. 

As  told  by  one  of  their  dear  fnerxls.  dunng 
the  Mc(Darthy  era  of  the  1950's.  the  Lapples 
denx>nstrated  and  voiced  their  opposition  to 
the  hunt  for  communist  sympathizers.  The 
Lapples,  according  to  their  friends,  t>elieved 
ttiat  too  many  inrxx»nt  lives  were  being  de- 
stroyed and,  as  such,  that  those  efforts  had  to 
be  stopped. 

In  1968,  tfie  Mark  Twain  Derrxxratk;  Club 
was  formed  in  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
True  to  their  activism,  the  Lapples  were  chat- 
ter members  of  the  Club  and.  to  this  day,  they 
have  annually  rer>ewed  their  memtjership.  In 
the  1970s,  the  Lapples  actively  participated  in 
local  and  national  nuclear  freeze  campaigns. 

For  over  50  years,  Emie  and  Sarah  Lappie 
have  seen  wrong  and  tried  to  right  it  and  they 
have  seen  hatred  and  tried  to  stop  rt.  In  short, 
the  Lapples  have  truly  given  of  themselves  to 
improve  the  lives  of  their  neighbors  and  ttieir 
community.  They  are  hekj  in  high  esteem  arxj 
affectk>n  by  all  who  know  them,  not  only  for 
tt>eir  personal  goodwill,  but  also  for  ttieir  undy- 
ing dedk^tion  to  tfie  good  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Emie  and  Sarah  Lapple  for  their 
outstanding  record  of  dedrcated  and  unselfish 
servk»  to  ttieir  community. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    PHILADELPfflA 
ANTI-GRAFFITI  NETWORK— 10 

YEARS      OF      CHANGING      ATTI- 
TUDES AND  NEIGHBORHOODS 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  BRODY 


HON.  UJOEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxjing  organization 
wtiich  tias  truly  made  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia.  For  1 0  years, 
the  Philadelphia  Anti-Graffit  Network  [PAGN] 
has  fought  and  succeeded  in  decreasing  the 
amount  of  unsightly  graffiti  that  has  Islemished 
Philadelphia  walls  and  structures  for  far  too 
kxn. 

mrough  their  courageous  efforts,  they  have 
educated  the  public  about  the  problem  of  graf- 
fiti, erected  more  than  1.300  murals  througfv 
out  our  city,  and  cleaned  thousands  of  prop- 
erties in  Philadelphia  including  schools,  hos- 
pitals, recreation  facilities,  and  private  resi- 
dences. Most  importantly  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Anti-Graffiti  Network  has  success- 
fully changed  the  attitudes  of  thousands  of 
young  people  throughout  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia Through  this  great  organization,  many 
have  come  to  realize  ttiat  our  youth  will  partici- 
pate in  positive  activities  wtiere  ttiey  are  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  utilize  their  excep- 
tional artistic  abilities,  if  given  the  proper  re- 
sources and  outlets  to  demonstrate  their  tal- 
ent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  accomplish- 
ments would  be  remotely  possitile  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tremendous  staff  of  the  network. 
Under  the  inspirational  guidance  of  executive 
director  Tim  Spencer,  the  highly  trained  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Graffiti  Network  has 
woilced  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  often  sac- 
rificing their  nights  arxj  weekends  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  challenging  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  tfie  networtc  is  t)lessed  with  an 
army  of  toyal  and  dutiful  volunteers,  many  of 
whom  are  former  waH  writers  themselves,  who 
frequently  donate  ttieir  time  and  resources  to 
the  efforts  of  the  PAGN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  let  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Graffiti 
Network  serve  as  a  national  model  for  tfie 
eradication  of  graffiti  throughout  the  Natk^n.  In 
addition  to  the  senseless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, the  high  costs  that  must  be  borne  by  the 
already  strapped  municipal  governments  for 
graffiti  renvjval,  and  the  tragic  failure  to  attract 
new  businesses  to  our  urtian  areas  because 
of  this  scrawl,  graffiti  has  created  a  negative 
backlash  against  ttie  youth  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods wtx)  are  all  too  frequentiy  dismissed  as 
wayward  and  indigent  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Anti-Graffiti  Network  has  done  a  yeo- 
man job  in  transforming  the  otherwise  nega- 
tive images  into  something  very  positive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Graffiti 
Network  has  shown  us  that  these  so-called 
bad  kids,  are  not  bad  at  all,  and  that  with 
some  real  effort,  we  can  leach  young  people 
to  channel  their  energies  appropriately.  I 
woukj  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise  and 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Philadelphia 
Anti-Graffiti  Network.  May  the  success  arxl  irv 
valuable  efforts  of  this  exceptional  organiza- 
tion continue  well  into  the  next  century. 


HON.  DAVm  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritHJte  to  Mr.  Bill  Brody,  district  manager 
of  the  Mount  Clemens  offk;e  of  the  Mrchigan 
Rehabilitative  Services.  Mr.  Brody  retired  yes- 
terday after  neariy  27  years  with  the  Michigan 
Rehabilitative  Servk^es. 

Takif>g  an  active  role  in  our  conrwnunity  is  a 
responsibility  we  all  share  but  few  fulfill.  Bill 
has  devoted  himself  to  this  task  as  a  coun- 
selor and  manager  for  many  years.  He  is  es- 
pecially known  for  his  work  with  the  Macomb 
Intermediate  School  District.  The  devetopment 
of  the  model  special  education  youth  project 
and  tfie  Macomb  Academy  program  for  educa- 
bte  mentally  impaired  youth  are  largely  due  to 
Bill's  efforts. 

His  leadership  style  also  contributes  to  Bill's 
successful  work.  The  full  partrcipation  of  his 
staff  in  deciskjnmaking  has  allowed  each  indi- 
vkJual's  creativity  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
sen/ices  clients  receive.  His  dedrcation  and 
professionalism  have  earned  him  respect  and 
recognition  from  his  colleagues  and  those  he 
serves.  Most  recently.  Bill  received  the  pres- 
tigious ShekJon  E.  Westermann  Award  from 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bill  was  honored  by  his  colleagues  at  an 
open  iKHJse  arxl  retirement  reception  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  His  recognition  is  truly  deserved.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  offcial  retirement,  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Brody.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Bill  all  the 
best  in  retirement. 


THANK  YOU.  JESSE  STADLER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  personal  pleasure  tfiat  I  recognize 
the  long  and  distinguished  publk:  service  ca- 
reer of  Jesse  Stadler. 

Jesse  grew  up  and  worked  on  the  farm 
where  tfie  present  Mt.  Morris  fire  station  is  to- 
cated.  On  December  13.  1993.  we  gathered 
on  that  very  same  ground  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
very  special  man. 

Mr.  Stadler  began  his  putilk:  service  career 
over  50  years  ago.  when  tie  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  Worid  War  II.  By  the  time 
Jesse  was  discharged,  he  had  earned  five 
battle  stars  and  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart. 

In  1948,  Jesse  started  his  training  for  the 
fire  service  in  Mt.  Morris  Township.  At  that 
time  the  department  had  only  one  fire  truck 
whk:h  was  housed  in  his  grandfather's  bam. 
During  his  45-year  career  as  a  firefighter,  he 
had  held  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  lieutenant. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  an  indivkJual  who  has 
been  willing  to  put  his  life  on  the  line,  for  our 
protecton,  every  day  for  the  past  50  years. 


February  1,  1994 

The  people  of  this  community  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  him.  On  behalf  of  my  friends  in  Mt 
Morris  Township.  I  want  to  express  our  deep- 
est gratitude  and  best  wishes  to  him,  his  k>ve- 
ly  wife  Phyllis,  as  well  as  his  five  chiWren  and 
grandchikjren. 


February  1,  1994 


JEFFREY  J.  GOMES  ATTAINS 
RANK  OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HONORING  WILMA  RAY-BLEDSOE 


HON.  DALE  L  KLDE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  before  you  and  my  esteemed 
colleagues  in  the  103d  Congress  to  honor  a 
pathfinder  in  the  fieW  of  education,  Ms.  Wilma 
Ray-Bledsoe.  On  January  4,  1994.  Ms. 
Bledsoe  was  honored  by  her  friends  and  co- 
workers at  Oakland  University  [OU]  for  her 
contributkins  to  the  fiekJ  of  higher  education 
as  well  as  her  many  years  of  service  to  OU  as 
its  vk:e  preskJent  for  student  affairs. 

Raised  in  Asheville,  NC,  Ms.  Bledsoe  re- 
ceived her  eariy  education  from  North  Carolina 
putilk:  schools.  She  completed  her  under- 
graduate studies  at  Fisk  University  in  Nash- 
ville. TN.  Ms.  Bledsoe  received  her  graduate 
education  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Bert<eley,  Wayne  State  University  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mictiigan.  and  tfie  University  of  Man- 
chester in  Great  Britain. 

Her  many  years  of  servce  to  the  community 
ttegan  in  1964  wtien  she  started  working  for 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Equal  Opportunity 
as  a  research  assistant.  She  has  provkJed  ad- 
ditional benefit  to  the  people  of  this  great 
State  by  diligently  latxjring  at  tfie  Mk:higan  De- 
partment of  Civil  Rights,  Mk^igan  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  and  finally  at  Oakland 
University.  Her  tenure  at  OU  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  asset.  She  woi1<ed  to  acquire  funding 
for  tfie  development  of  the  Academk;  Skills 
Center,  initiated  and  completed  the  renovation 
of  the  Oaklarxj  Center  servne  areas,  and 
began  planning  for  a  new  student  recreation 
center.  On  a  human  level,  she  demonstrated 
a  high  level  of  commitment  to  student  advo- 
cacy and  to  the  development  of  student  lead- 
ership skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  fellow  Mem- 
tiers  of  the  103d  Congress  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring Wilma  Ray-Bledsoe.  She  has  worthed 
tirelessly  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people.  She  has  touched  the  lives  of  countless 
numbers  of  young  students.  Not  only  lias  she 
enhanced  their  educatkxi,  she  has  inspired 
them  to  strive  toward  the  highest  level  of 
achievement.  Her  leadership  has  provkJed 
them  with  the  nurture  and  tfie  support  to  real- 
ize their  dreams. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  illness  I 

missed  two  votes  this  week.  I  was  unable  to 

return  to  Washington  from  ttie  district 


HON.  JAa  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rfiode 
Island  wfio  has  attained  tfie  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  tfie  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Jef- 
frey J.  Gomes  of  Troop  28  in  Pawtucket.  Rl, 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  tfie 
Boy  Scouts  earns  tfie  prestigkKis  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  eam  tfie  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
nnust  fulfill  requirements  in  tfie  areas  of  leader- 
ship, servce,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  eam 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  whrch  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  Citzenship  in  tfie  Commu- 
nity. Citizenship  In  the  Natk>n.  Citizenship  in 
the  Worid,  Safety,  Environmental  Science,  and 
first  akj. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participatk)n 
In  increasingly  more  responsitile  servk« 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  hokjing  one  or  nx>re  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  arKVor  troop. 
This  young  n^n  fias  distinguisfied  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Jeffrey  orga- 
nized a  group  of  Christmas  carolers  to  sing  to 
and  from  the  homes  of  area  shut-ins.  This 
spirited  project  included  planning  out  tfie 
routes  eind  having  a  caroling  finale  at  St. 
Cecelia's  Ctiurch.  wfiere  they  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Jeffrey  J. 
Gomes.  In  turn,  we  must  duty  recognize  tfie 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  tfie 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  tfie  strenuous  criteria 
Its  aspirants  must  meet  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enfianced  tfie 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  putilk; 
servce  of  many  outstanding  Amerk^ns,  two 
dozen  of  wfiom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

ft  is  my  sincere  tielief  tfiat  Jeffrey  J.  Gomes 
will  continue  his  publk:  servk»  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  Himself  and  con- 
sequently tietter  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


REFLECTING  ON  THE  FALLEN 
COMRADES  OF  THE  82D  AIRBORNE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  included  in  the  Record 
the  moving  remarks  delivered  by  tfie  Rev- 
erend Dr.  George  B.  Wood  to  tfie  members  of 
tiie  82d  Airtx>me  Divisk>n  Associatkm  at  their 
1994  natxxial  conventkin.  Chaplain  Wood's 
words  were  brougfit  to  my  attentk>n  by  my 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

long-time  friend  and  constituent  James  P. 
McNally  of  lone,  WA.  His  reflectk>ns  were  not 
only  an  inspiration  to  Mr.  McNally  and  tfie 
other  membisrs  of  tfie  division,  txjt  will  be  to 
everyone  reading  his  hauntingly  poignant  mes- 
sage. His  address  has  been  reproduced  from 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  diviskin's  magazine, 
Paraglide. 

[From  the  Paraglide  magaziDe] 

Chaplain's  Corner 
{By  Rev.  Dr.  0«orge  B.  Wood) 

As  a  little  l>oy  I  used  to  walk  the  lieaches 
of  Maine  with  my  father.  Now  and  then  a 
schooner  would  show  up  on  the  horizon  with 
Its  tourists,  the  major  freight  In  those  days. 
On  occasion  I  would  ask  my  Dad  where  the 
ship  was  going.  He  would  point  to  where  sky 
and  ocean  came  together  and  say;  "Over 
there."  We  would  wave  until  they  had  dis- 
appeared. 

As  with  the  departed,  we  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going,  but  we  did  know  that 
the  schooners  had  not  disappeared  from  this 
earth.  As  they  bad  disappeared  from  our 
sight,  they  had  sailed  into  someone  else's 
sight.  I  am  certain  they  are  being  welcomed 
on  the  other  side. 

We  are  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  In  combat 
action  on  the  Island  of  Sicily.  We  were  scat- 
tered for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  southern 
coast.  It  was  the  first  time  we  fought  as  a  di- 
visional unit.  It  was  the  first  time  I  burled 
men  of  the  Division.  The  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion proved  Itself  to  be  an  effective  fighting 
force  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Corps 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  Drop  Zone  was  a 
specific  place. 

Our  comrades  In  death  were  the  first  to 
give  their  lives  In  combat.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  forgotten.  I  want  you  to  rememl>er 
them  In  life.  I  want  you  to  hark  back  to  the 
comlMit  experience,  which  you  shared  with 
them.  I  want  you  to  close  your  eyes.  I  want 
you  to  go  back  In  the  memory  of  time.  1 
want  you  to  remember  that  you  are  here 
today,  because  someone  else  Is  not  here.  For 
each  of  us  It  will  be  a  different  memory.  But 
the  reality  of  life  Is  that  you  can  rememlier. 
Now.  with  me.  close  your  eyes  and  remem- 
ber. 

I  remember  Lt.  John  D.  Sprinkle,  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Executive 
Officer  of  "D"  Co..  of  505,  who  was  killed  In 
Sicily  by  crossfire  when  he  attempted  to 
take  an  enemy  blockhouse  single-handed. 

In  the  2nd  Battalion's  t>attle  for  Amone 
north  of  Naples.  Lt.  David  L.  Packard,  an 
"E"  Co.  platoon  leader,  was  killed  In  the  ac- 
tion to  seize  the  railroad  yard  along  the 
Voltume  River. 

In  contact  with  the  16th  Regiment.  Col. 
Gorham  «as  killed  after  he  knocked  out  a 
tank  and  was  after  another  with  a  bazooka, 
for  which  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

In  the  area  of  Avola,  popular  Mike 
Scambelluri  of  "C"  Co.  weis  captured,  and 
shot  point  blank,  execution  style.  He  died  on 
a  sinking  hospital  ship. 

The  night  of  July  llth.  most  of  the  505  was 
witness  to  the  well-known  and  Ill-fated  Jump 
of  the  504,  during  which  23  transport  planes 
were  shot  down  by  the  friendly  fire  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Sgt.  Howard  R.  Krueger  was  killed  in  the 
action  at  Trois  Fonts  in  the  Ardennes,  hav- 
ing written  the  poem  "Death  and  I"  In  a  fox- 
hole on  Hill  131  at  the  end  of  the  Normandy 
Campaign.  Listen  to  his  poem! 
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Death  and  I 

Gaunt,  stark,  naked  death 

What  an  ugly  loathsomeness  thou  do  possess. 

You  creeping,  crawling,  cancerous  thing. 

In  every  worldly  place  is  found  your  sting. 

Oh.  spare  me  not,  I'm  not  afraid. 

You'll  find  me  easily— all  arrayed 

In  splendid  attire  to  attend  my  grave. 

Seek  ye  some  other  ripened  fruit 

Surprise  and  wrest  them,  gather  your  loot 

Your  sickle,  your  scythe,  mower  of  life 

I  fear  you  not,  my  armor  is  Christ. 

As  General  Yarlwrough.  an  airlwme  pio- 
neer, said  In  words  descriptive  of  our  de- 
parted comrades— they  prove  to  themselves 
that  they  possessed  certain  inner  strenghts 
that  set  them  apart  from  their  fellow  human 
t>eing8.  To  these  troopers  we  pay  oar  re- 
spects. Just  as  we  respect  each  other.  To 
them  we  offer  in  gratitude  each  day  God 
gives  us. 

Sgt.  Krueger  expresses  well  the  troopers' 
disdain  for  death.  After  all,  death  is  a  noth- 
ing. Just  as  birth  brought  us  Into  this  world, 
so  death  brings  us  a  continuing  life.  So  our 
comrades  speak  to  us  firom  this  continuing 
existence.  If  you  have  a  timeless  memory, 
you  can  hear  them  speaking  to  you  even 
now: 

"Call  me  by  my  old  fkmlUar  name.  Do  not 
put  on  a  long  f^ce.  Laugh  as  we  have  always 
laughed.  Life  means  we  are  Joined  In  brother- 
hood. Everything  is  the  same.  There  is  an 
unbroken  continuity  between  us.  I  am  Just 
around  the  comer  of  life.  All  is  well!  Life 
goes  on." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  arise  to  honor  our 
dead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  OTTAWA  HILLS 
LADY  BEARS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  congratulate  tfie  Ottawa  Hills  Lady 
Bears  for  winning  tfie  1993  FiekJ  Hockey 
Cfiampionship  in  the  state  of  Ohk>. 

After  winning  the  state  cfiampionship  in 
1992,  tfie  pressure  was  on  tfie  Lady  Bears  of 
Ottavra  Hills  to  defend  their  title  In  1993. 
Tfiese  dedicated  athletes  practk:ed  countless 
hours  to  keep  tfie  title  of  State  Fiekj  Hockey 
Champk>ns  in  tfieir  community.  Tfieir  hard 
work  pakj  off.  They  are  tfie  only  atfiletic  team 
in  Ottawa  Hills  history  to  win  t)ack-to-t>ack 
state  champkxiships. 

Members  of  tfie  cfiampk>nship  team  that 
wori(ed  so  fiard  tfiis  season  include:  /Coach 
Jo  Cooley,  captains  Paula  Wagoner,  Meredith 
Ciralsky  and  Maltory  Blank,  and  team  mem- 
bers HekH  Bohl.  Emily  Casey.  Maria  Danziger, 
Betsy  Davies,  mfliny  DeBoer,  Summer  Hard- 
man.  JuHe  Huber,  Meredith  Hufford,  Brooke 
McCaffery.  Erika  Newcomer,  Wendy  Roberts, 
Johanna  Ross,  Shannan  Scfieuer,  Caroline 
Tfiomas,  and  EHsatieth  Webb. 

Our  entire  community  is  proud  of  wfiat  tfiese 
young  v^omen  have  accomplisfied.  We  wish 
them  the  best  of  kick  during  the  1994  fiekl 
hockey  season  In  tfieir  quest  to  win  yet  arv 
otfier  state  cfiampkxisfiip. 
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HELEN  O'CONNOR  HONORED  FOR 
CAREER  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  pay  tritxjte  today  to  Mrs.  Helen  O'Connor 
as  she  ends  a  llfetinne  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Luzerne  County,  PA.  On  January  23,  1994, 
the  community  will  gather  to  honor  Mrs. 
O'Connor  as  she  retires  from  a  32-year  career 
as  Register  of  Wills. 

Widowed  at  age  40  in  1958,  Helen  found 
herself  the  single  parent  of  10  children  in  an 
era  when  women  rarely  ventured  into  the 
woflcplace;  let  alone  into  the  male-dominated 
world  of  politics.  However,  her  life  with  her  ac- 
tively Democratic  husliand,  attorney  Patrick 
O'Connor,  helped  her  prepare  for  what  woukj 
beconw  her  life's  work.  Mrs.  O'Connor  was 
appointed  by  then-Gov.  David  Lawrence  to  the 
vacant  post  of  Luzerne  County  Register  of 
Wills.  She  made  history  t>y  being  the  first 
woman  to  ever  hold  ttiat  position.  In  1961, 
local  Democratic  leaders  urged  Helen  to  seek 
electkxi  to  a  4-year  term.  Eight  consecutive 
terms  later,  Helen  is  gracefully  stepping  down 
from  her  career  in  put)lk:  service. 

As  though  raising  10  children  alone  while 
pursuing  a  career  in  puWk:  service  were  not 
accomplishment  enough  for  Helen,  she  do- 
nates her  time  and  energy  to  a  long  list  of  or- 
ganizatKtns.  While  her  public  accomplishments 
are  well  documented,  Helen  would  probatjiy 
say  tliat  her  greatest  source  of  pride  is  that  all 
of  her  children  are  college-educated  profes- 
sionals with  successful  careers  and  happy 
lives.  Helen  boasts  proudly  of  her  41  grand- 
chiWren  arxl  plans  on  spending  much  of  her 
retirement  with  them.  The  pro-life  is  also  on 
Helen's  retirement  agenda  and  is  a  cause 
close  to  her  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Helen  O'Connor  on  an  outstanding  and 
unprecedented  career  in  public  sen/ice.  Her 
personal  and  professional  accomplishnrients 
merit  the  high  praise  and  appreciation  whk:h 
her  colleagues,  friends  and  community  bestow 
upon  her  today. 


LIGHTHOUSE  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE 
MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Ms.  Gail  Bennett  on  winning  the 
Blind  Employee  of  tfie  Year  Award  from  the 
Dallas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

This  award  recognizes  the  agency's  vision 
impaired  employee  who  during  the  past  year, 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  job  perfornv 
arce  and  wori<  practices.  Ms.  Bennett  has 
shown  exemplary  skill  as  a  vinyl  press  opera- 
tor at  the  Dallas  Lighthouse. 

She  exerTX)lifies  the  kind  of  employee  who 
will  prosper  in  the  1990's,  one  wtio  is  eager  to 
grow  and  learn  new  skills  to  stay  competitive 
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in  today's  job  market.  In  addition  to  her  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  vinyl  binder  department, 
she  is  also  the  agency's  relief  receptionist. 

Like  other  employees  with  vision  impair- 
ments, she  is  buiWing  wori<  accomplishments 
in  the  ever-increasing  service  industry  environ- 
ment. 

Because  of  this  award,  Gail  Bennett  is  also 
a  nominee  for  the  Peter  J.  Salrrxin  National 
Blind  Employee  of  the  Year,  selected  by  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind,  the  central  non- 
profit agency  for  industrial  centers  employing 
people  with  vision  impairments  under  the  Jav- 
its-Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938. 

I  commend  Ms.  Bennett  for  her  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  learn,  and  grow  in  the  wori<- 
place — all  of  which  have  contributed  to  her 
achievements  this  year. 


February  1,  1994 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  CHRISTIANS  AND 
JEWS 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  W.  JICHA 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
deepest  of  regrets  that  we  report  the  death  of 
our  dear  friend  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Ar- 
thur W.  Jrcha  of  Palatine  in  the  Eighth  Illinois 
Congressional  District. 

Art  played  an  important  role  in  each  of  my 
election  victories,  going  tjack  to  my  first  one  in 
1969.  With  his  help,  I  obtained  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Palatine  Township  Regular  Re- 
publican Organization  in  that  first  election — the 
only  township  endorsement  I  received  in  a  pri- 
mary crowded  with  1 1  candidates. 

He  supported  me  in  every  reelection  bid 
since  1 969,  and  was  sharing  his  great  political 
knowledge  and  persuasive  powers  to  assist  us 
in  our  current  race. 

A  veteran  of  the  war  in  Korea,  he  fought  the 
good  fight  in  the  politrcal  trenches  for  35  years 
as  a  Republican  precinct  captain,  even  as  he 
battled  on  the  gridiron  for  the  Northwestern 
University  foottall  team  as  he  helped  to  take 
a  Wildcat  eleven  to  the  1949  Rose  Bowl. 

Art  was  serving  as  Palatine  Township  As- 
sessor—a post  he  had  held  since  1987— at 
the  time  of  his  death  this  week.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  30-member  Cook  County 
Township  Assessor  Association. 

Art  delighted  in  sharing  his  political  knowl- 
edge. He  served  as  campaign  chairman  for 
two  Illinois  State  senators,  was  a  delegate  to 
Cook  County  and  Illinois  State  conventions, 
and  was  a  deputy  committeeman  for  the  Pala- 
tine Township  Regular  Republican  Organiza- 
tion. 

We  want  to  express  our  sympathy  to  Art's 
lovely  wife,  Glena,  and  to  his  chikJren,  Eliza- 
beth and  Andrew. 

Art  Jicha  was  more  than  our  political  ally. 
He  was  our  dear  friend  and  he  will  be  missed. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  my  constituents  in  recognizing  and 
honoring  the  Greater  New  Yort<  Region  of  ttie 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
[NCCJ]  for  its  outstanding  efforts  in  bringing 
together  diverse  groups  of  people  from  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  in  a  sense  of  true 
cooperation  and  brotherhood. 

Founded  in  1927,  the  NCCJ  has  been  a 
leading  force  in  the  New  Yort<  area  in  fostering 
intergroup  relations  and  understandings. 
Under  the  far-reaching  and  effective  leader- 
ship of  Margaret  Gillnrore,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Yori<  region  and  Murray  Harris,  re- 
gional chairman,  the  NCCJ  continues  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  cultural  and  ethnk:  diversity 
to  thousands  of  the  New  York  area's  high 
school  students.  In  addition,  the  organization 
helps  develop  a  true  feeling  of  intergroup 
group  understanding  and  appreciation  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  feelings  through  Its  elemen- 
tary school-oriented  program,  "How  To  Get 
Atong  With  Others." 

The  NCCJ  has  long  tjeen  active  on  ttie  col- 
lege and  adult  level  by  focusing  on  racial  and 
cultural  diversity  under  the  program  entitled, 
"Sharing  Our  Similarities,  Celebrating  Our  Dif- 
ferences." The  organization  has  during  its  long 
and  successful  history,  focused  its  efforts  on 
interreligious  dialogue  bringing  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Muslims  together  to  share  issues  of 
mutual  concern,  both  theological  and  secular, 
and  to  work  together  on  community  problems. 
Such  emphasis  as  community  understanding 
and  hamiony  can  be  best  viewed  in  the  many 
intergroup  programs  NCCJ  conducts  among 
police  officers  as  well  as  neightx)rhood  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Greater  New  Yort<  Re- 
gion of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  celebrates  its  66th  year  of  working 
for  human  understanding  and  tjettemnent,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  honoring 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  NCCJ  for  all 
they  have  achieved  and  extend  our  best  wish- 
es to  them  in  all  their  future  undertakings. 


IN  HONOR  OF  RALPH  AND  SUSAN 
SHERMAN,  JULIE  HAFT,  AND 
HERBERT  HOFFER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1994 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  the  constituents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  and  the  members  of  Young 
Israel  of  Hilterest  as  they  meet  at  their  Annual 
Journal  Dinner  in  honoring  their  most  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  members,  Ralph  and 
Susan  Sherman,  Julie  Haft,  and  Hertert 
Hoffer. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Ralph  and 
Susan  Sherman  have  served  the  Young  Israel 
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of  Hilterest  as  well  as  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. Serving  as  head  of  the  house  and  dinner 
committees,  recording  secretary,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  presktent  of  Young  Israel  of  Hill- 
crest,  Ralph  has  been  a  source  of  leadership 
and  statJility  to  our  community.  Both  Ralph 
and  Susan  have  dedk^ated  themselves  to 
serving  the  unkjue  needs  of  our  neighbortiood 
and  have  assumed  leadership  positions  with 
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the  Working  Organization  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  Adults. 

Julie  Haft  is  an  active  member  of  tf>e  syna- 
gogue's SistertKX)d,  a  founder  of  the  Sinxha 
Fund,  and  the  Frieda  arxl  Fred  Goldstein  Li- 
txary.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Haft  has  dedicated  her 
time  and  resource  to  not  only  our  local  pro- 
gram, but  to  many  woridwkJe  youth  activities 
as  well. 

Hertjert  Hoffer,  another  of  this  yejtr's 
horwrees,  is  being  hor>ored  for  his  dedication 
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to  tf>e  congregation.  Mr.  Hoffer,  a  pillar  of 
Young  Israel,  is  one  of  ttie  synagogue's  origi- 
nal founders.  He  has  cfiaired  innumerat>le 
committees  and  has  served  as  financial  sec- 
retary for  1 8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  in  which  we  todk  for 
stability,  sennce,  and  dedication,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  fiorioring  these  truly 
unk)ue  convnunity  leaders. 
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lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Frederick 
Lindstrom.  Jr.,  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Mediator,  Meridian,  MS,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  Governor,  whose  glory  is 
in  all  the  world.  We  commend  this  Na- 
tion to  Your  merciful  care.  Grant  to 
our  President  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  guidance,  wisdom,  and 
strength  to  know  and  to  do  Your  will. 
Fill  them  with  the  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness  and  make  them  ever 
mindful  of  their  calling  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  Nation  in  Your  faith  and 
fear  that  Your  people  may  live  In  peace 
and  safety  and  worship  You  in  freedom. 
Finally,  we  commend  to  You  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Anned  Forces  at 
home  and  abroad.  Defend  them  with 
Your  heavenly  grace,  strengthen  and 
guard  them  in  their  trials  and  dangers, 
and  give  them  an  awareness  of  Your 
presence  wherever  they  may  be.  All 
this  we  ask  in  Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  237,  nays 
154,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3] 
YEAS— 237 


Abercrombie 
Ackermac 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Apple^te 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
BaileDj:er 
Barca 


Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Bateman 

Becerra 

BellensoD 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 


Bishop 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 


Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Can- 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutscb 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gephardt 

Geren 

GUlmor 

Gllmao 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hllliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inslee 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson,  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

KUnk 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolles- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
MazzoU 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnls 
McKlnney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Miller  (FL) 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Myere 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Giver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 

NAYS— 154 

Blllrakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 


Payne  (VA) 

DeLay 

Johnson.  Sam 

Regula 

Pelosl 

Dlaz-Balart 

Kim 

Roberts 

Penny 

Dickey 

King 

Rogers 

Peterson  (FL) 

Doollttle 

Kingston 

Rohrabacher 

Peterson  (MN) 

Dreier 

Klug 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Pickett 

Duncan 

KnoUenberg 

Roth 

Pombo 

Dunn 

Kolbe 

Roukema 

Pomeroy 

Ehlers 

Kreidler 

Royce 

Poshard 

Emerson 

Kyi 

Saxton 

Price  (NO 

Ewlng 

Lazlo 

Schaefer 

Rahall 

Fawell 

Leach 

Schiff 

Reed 

Fields  (TX) 

Levy 

Schroeder 

Richardson 

Fowler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Roemer 

Franks  (CTT) 

Llghtfoot 

Shaw 

Rose 

Franks  (NJ) 

Llnder 

Shays 

Rostenkowski 

Gallegly 

Machtley 

Shuster 

Rowland 

Gallo 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Roybal-AUard 

Gekas 

McCoUum 

Smith  (MI) 

Rush 

Gilchrest 

McCrerj- 

Smith  (TX) 

Sabo 

GoodlatU 

McDade 

Snowe 

Sangmelster 

Goodllng 

McHugh 

Solomon 

Santorum 

Goss 

McKeon 

Spence 

Sarpallus 

Grams 

McMillan 

Steams 

Sawyer 

Grandy 

Meyers 

Stump 

Schenk 

Gunderson 

Mica 

Sundquist 

Schumer 

Hancock 

Michel 

Talent 

Scott 

Hansen 

MoUnari 

Taylor  (MS) 

Serrano 

Hastert 

Moorhead 

Taylor  (NO 

Sharp 

Hefley 

Morella 

Thomas  (WY) 

Shepherd 

Herger 

Murphy 

Torklldsen 

Skaggs 

Hobson 

Nussle 

Upton 

Skelton 

Hoekstra 

Oxley 

Vucanovich 

Slaughter 

Hoke 

Paxon 

Walker 

Smith  (lA) 

Horn 

Petri 

Walsh 

Spratt 

Hufflngton 

Porter 

Weldon 

Stark 

Hunter 

Portman 

Wolf 

Stenholm 

Hutchinson 

Pryce  (OH) 

Young (FL) 

Stokes 

Inhofe 

QuiUen 

Zellff 

Strickland 

Istook 

Qulnn 

Zinuner 

Studds 

Jacobs 

Rams  tad 

Stupak 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ravenel 

Swett 
Swift 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT' —1 

Synar 

Young  (AK) 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

NOT  VOTING--il 

Tejeda 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Reynolds 

Thompson 

Blackwell 

Hastings 

Ridge 

Thornton 

Brown  (CA) 

Jefferson 

Sanders 

Thurman 

Brown  (FL) 

Kopetski 

Sisisky 

Torres 

Chapman 

Lehman 

Slattery 

Towns 

Clajrton 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Traficant 

de  la  Garza 

Livingston 

Smith  (OR) 

Tucker 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Thomas  (CA) 

Unsoeld 

Doman 

Matsui 

Torrtcelli 

Valentine 

Ford  (MI) 

Mfume 

Watt 

Velazquez 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams 

Vento 

Gejdenson 

Mlneta 

Wilson 

Vlsclosky 

Gibbons 

Pickle 

Wise       • 

Volkmer 

Gingrich 

Rangel 

Washington 

Waters 

D  1427 

Wazman 
Wheat 

Mr.   LEWIS  of  Georgia 

changed  h: 

Whltten 

vote  from  ' 

'nay"  to  "yea." 

Woolsey 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  changed  h: 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

vote  from  ' 

'present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crane 

Crape 

Cunningham 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hoke]  come  forward 
and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance? 

Mr.  HOKE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic 


WELCOMING  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 
REV.  FRED  LINDSTROM,  JR. 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  F6m&irk8  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  introduce  our  guest 
Chaplain  today.  He  is  Rev.  Fred 
Lindstrom,  Jr.,  rector  of  my  home 
church,  the  Episcopal  Chuixjh  of  the 
Mediator  in  Meridian,  MS. 

The  Reverend  Lindstrom  has  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  law 
degree  from  Wilson  College  of  Law  in 
Atlanta  and  a  master's  in  divinity  from 
the  Virginia  Seminary.  He  is  a  former 
police  officer,  and  a  radio  news  and  po- 
litical reporter  in  Atlanta. 

He  was  ordained  in  1969  and  since 
that  time  has  served  churches  and  mis- 
sions throughout  the  Southeast.  He  has 
been  in  Meridian  for  2Mj  years. 

He  has  always  been  active  in  civic 
and  community  affairs  and  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  arts  and  historic 
preservation.  He  is  married  to  Marcia 
Pace  Lindstrom  and  they  have  four 
sons. 

He  is  in  Washington  to  attend  the 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  tomorrow. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  welcoming  the  Chaplain  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Fred  Lindstrom. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


D  1430 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RETIREMENT 
OF  HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
let  my  constituents  and  my  colleagues 
know  that  I  will  not  be  running  for  re- 
election. Having  campaigned  for  Con- 
gress every  other  year  since  1970,  I  am 
eager  to  spend  this  year  working  on 
health  care  reform  and  other  vital  is- 
sues— for  once — without  the  demands 
and  distractions  imposed  by  a  cam- 
paign. And  as  much  as  I  have  enjoyed 
serving  here  for  nearly  20  years,  I  am 
eager  to  move  on  to  other  challenges. 

I  would  like  to  seize  this  moment  to 
say  a  few  words  about  my  family,  my 
constituents,  and  the  Congress. 

My  family,  like  many  congressional 
families  has  borne  an  unfair  share  of 
the  burdens  of  public  service  and  has 
received  fewer  of  the  satisfactions  than 
I  have.  My  wife  and  two  sons  certainly 
deserve  my  thanks. 

No  one  has  had  a  more  positive  im- 
pact on  my  life  and  certainly  on  my 
thinking  than  my  wife  KK,  better 
known  to  her  readers  as  Marilyn.  She 
passionately  believes  in  the  potential 
of  each  individual  and  is  quick  to  fight 
any  form  of  discrimination  that  curbs 


that  potential.  She  has  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  bigotry  that  many  women  face 
as  mothers,  as  wives,  as  careerists. 

My  oldest  son,  Jeremy,  now  18,  slept 
through  his  first  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress in  the  House  Gallery  when  he  was 
2  months  old;  but  last  week  he  was 
hanging  on  every  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent's magnificent  speech.  I  am  most 
proud  of  his  willingness  to  speak  up  for 
his  convictions.  I  wish  I  had  followed 
his  example  more  often  here  in  the 
Congress. 

My  youngest  son,  Justin,  now  12,  was 
a  freedom  fighter  at  the  age  of  two. 
Bom  on  November  4,  he  has  had  his 
birthday  disrupted  every  2  years  by 
elections,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  cour- 
age he  so  often  demonstrates,  far  more 
than  I  ever  did  at  his  age. 

I  hope  my  constituents  already  know 
that  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  rep- 
resent them  in  Congress:  I  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  give  them  my  best  efforts 
for  the  remainder  of  this  term.  They 
are  a  wonderful  group  of  Americans 
with  diverse  needs,  diverse  interests, 
and  diverse  ideas  about  how  we  should 
govern.  Frankly,  there  are  a  few  whose 
freedom  of  speech  I  would  always  de- 
fend— whom  I  would  urge  to  make  their 
speeches  in  the  precincts  of  the  devil 
where  they  should  feel  right  at  home. 

I  want  my  constituents  also  to  know 
that  it  is  an  honor  to  serve  here  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  exceptional 
Representatives  in  both  political  par- 
ties— men  and  women  who  work  very 
hard  and  in  the  face  of  intense  pres- 
sures do  an  honest  job  for  their  con- 
stituents and  our  country.  Frankly, 
there  are  a  few  who  deserve  only  mini- 
mum high  regard  which  is  about  all  the 
rules  of  the  House  allow  me  to  say. 

In  this  time  of  change  and  challenge 
to  the  Congress,  there  are,  of  course, 
useful  reforms  to  be  made.  But  there  is 
no  reform  that  can  substitute  for  the 
character  and  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  here.  There  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  meet  those 
tests  today. 

Congress  is  not  a  convent;  it  is  not  a 
tea  party.  It  is  the  public  arena  where 
we  battle  over  ideals  and  scrap  over 
funding;  where  we  champion  just 
causes  and  represent  regional  interests. 
It  is  not  always  pretty  or  pleasant;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  day  there  are  many 
decisions  made  that  affect  the  lives  of 
our  people  and  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  this  system  of  representa- 
tion— so  often  misundeirstood  and  too 
often  denigrated  by  some  of  today's 
commentators — it  is  this  system  of  rep- 
resentation that  best  assures  that  the 
people  will  control  our  Government. 

It  is  clear  from  history  that  the  only 
real  alternatives  are  anarchy  where  the 
people  turn  their  guns  on  each  other  or 
dictatorship  where  the  Government 
turns  its  guns  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


NEGLECT 


(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
coverup  is  a  nasty  word  in  Washington. 
It  is  a  powerful  word,  one  that  conjures 
up  scandal  and  sin.  It's  a  word  that 
brought  down  a  President. 

I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "coverup," 
so  I  won't  when  discussing  the  White- 
water affair.  Instead.  I  will  use  the 
word  "neglect." 

By  refusing  to  hold  hearings  or 
mount  an  investigation  into  the 
Whitewater  affair,  the  Congress  ne- 
glects its  sacred  oversight  duty. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee acknowledged  yesterday  that 
his  committee  should  and  will  inves- 
tigate this  affair.  But  he  changed  his 
story  later  in  the  day,  no  doubt  under 
considerable  pressure  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Democratic  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  inves- 
tigates many  different  things  every 
year,  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime, from  the  October  surprise  to 
BCCI. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  sordid  story 
that  has  the  Nation's  newspapers  in- 
trigued, the  Congress  falls  strangely 
quiet.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
coverup,  but  let  me  say  this.  We  should 
not  neglect  our  duty  to  investigate  this 
affair. 


A  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  HEALTH 
CARE 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  Party  tells  us  there  is  no 
health  care  crisis  in  this  country.  And 
maybe,  as  far  as  they  know,  there  is 
not  one. 

But  those  of  us  who  spend  time  in  our 
districts,  walking  the  streets  and  talk- 
ing to  the  people  who  are  suffering 
from  that  crisis — we  know  better. 

Those  of  us  who  au*e  trying  to  help 
the  working  families  of  America— try- 
ing to  free  them  from  the  fear  of  losing 
their  insurance,  or  being  shut  out  of 
decent  care — we  know  better. 

This  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
elderly  woman  in  Imperial,  MO.  She 
had  decent  insurance — but  she  lost  it 
when  her  husband  retired. 

Because  she  is  only  60  years  old,  she 
has  to  wait  5  years  before  she  can  qual- 
ify for  Medicare. 

Now  she  has  an  inoperable  brain  cyst. 
She  is  unable  to  work — and  under  our 
current  system,  she  cannot  qualify  for 
any  kind  of  private  health  insurance. 

She  wrote  to  me:  "I  realize  our  Na- 
tion is  in  a  health  care  crisis.  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  you  are  making  to 
help  resolve  the  problem." 

"However,  I  am  in  a  crisis  now.  We 
have  worked  hard  all  our  lives,  and 
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now  face  undue  hardship.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  right." 

The  fact  is,  it  is  not  right.  But  this 
year,  in  the  term  of  this  Congress,  we 
can  make  it  right. 

So  I  ask  all  of  you:  What  kind  of  sys- 
tem shuts  people  out  of  decent  care 
when  they  need  It  most,  but  can  afford 
It  the  least? 

What  kind  of  system  takes  away 
health  insurance  after  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work,  just  because  you  or  your 
spouse  are  not  working  anymore? 

What  kind  of  system  is  long  on  loop- 
holes, but  short  on  solutions  for  those 
in  need? 

If  that  is  not  a  crisis,  then  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is. 

And  if  the  Republicans  think  the  sys- 
tem is  just  fine  the  way  it  is— then  I 
suggest  they  spend  a  little  more  time 
listening  to  the  people  who  are  crying 
out  for  guaranteed  health  care. 


URGING  MEMBERS  TO  REJECT  H.R. 
3425,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Clinton  administration  proposed  to  re- 
invent government,  it  sounded  good, 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  this  meant  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
made  larger,  more  expensive  and  more 
burdensome  on  Americans.  However, 
this  is  precisely  what  will  happen  if  a 
new  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  is  established  in  accordance 
with  H.R.  3425. 

In  a  nutshell,  H.R.  3425  takes  what 
has  historically  been  an  important  but 
inept  Federal  Government  agency,  ele- 
vates it  to  cabinet  level,  creates  var- 
ious new  offices  and  bureaus  that  es- 
sentially do  nothing  new,  and  increases 
the  amount  of  taxpayer  dollars  spent 
on  this  by  $10  million  per  year.  To  add 
Insult  to  injury,  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship refuses  to  allow  an  amendment  to 
be  considered  that  would  require  cost 
benefit  analyses  to  be  done  on  environ- 
mental regulations  that  already  cost 
Americans  more  than  $140  billion  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  sent  a  clear  message  to  Wsishing- 
ton.  They  want  less  bureaucracy,  less 
spending,  and  less  regulation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  on  this  message 
and  reject  H.R.  3425  in  its  present  form. 


D  1440 

TIME  TO  TAKE  THE  COUNTRY 
BACK 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
IRS  recently  wrongfully  accused  over 
100,000  honest   taxpayers  of  cheating. 


They  said,  "No  big  deal;  it  was  a  com- 
puter mistake.  We  apologize." 

Maybe  in  this  case  I  can  agree.  But, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  here  is  the  law: 
When  the  IRS  points  an  accusatory  fin- 
ger at  an  American  taxpayer,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  guilty  and  must 
prove  themselves  innocent.  Unbeliev- 
able, disgusting  as  it  is.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  keep  asking  Congress, 
"How  can  you  allow  this.  Congress?" 

My  bill.  H.R.  3261,  says  that  when  the 
IRS  points  an  accusatory  finger,  they 
have  the  burden  of  proof.  I  say,  "Con- 
gress, it  is  time  for  Congress  to  give 
bhe  IRS  the  finger  for  a  change.  It  is 
time  to  take  the  country  back." 

Think  about  it. 


EPA  RUNNING  ROUGHSHOD 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  debate  the  elevation 
of  EPA  to  a  Cabinet  level.  There  aure 
some  changes  in  the  bill.  However, 
they  do  not  solve  the  growing  problem 
of  unfunded  mandates  and  restrictive 
regulations  based  on  questionable 
science.  That  is  the  discussion  we 
ought  to  be  having  today.  A  strong 
cost/benefit  analysis  amendment  such 
as  the  Johnston  amendment  in  the 
Senate  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  bill  elevating  EPA  to  Cabinet 
level. 

Without  such  a  measure,  which 
would  fundamentally  change  the  way 
the  EPA  does  business,  there  is  little 
re£ison  to  support  Cabinet  status.  In- 
stead of  changing  the  sign  on  the  door, 
we  ought  to  be  changing  what's  going 
on  behind  it. 

As  I  talk  to  folks  in  Wyoming,  land- 
owners, small  business  owners,  and 
local  officials  alike,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious that  the  EPA  is  running  rough- 
shod over  folks.  The  perception  is  that 
EPA  is  not  here  to  work  with  us,  it  is 
here  to  dictate  to  us. 

A  loose  horse  is  always  looking  for 
new  pastures  and,  unfortunately.  Con- 
gress has  not  done  much  to  fence  the 
EPA  in.  This  Agency,  many  times  at 
the  direction  of  Congress,  only  in- 
creases its  intrusion  into  our  daily 
lives. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  list 
every  example  of  this  in  Wyoming,  but 
I  can  tell  you  every  community  has 
been  affected  in  some  way. 

A  perfect  example  was  when  Kelly 
Walsh  High  School  in  Casper.  WY,  was 
closed  down  for  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
Students  were  forced  to  attend  school 
in  the  evenings,  sharing  the  other  high 
school  in  town.  Over  $1  million  was 
spent  to  slay  the  ugly  monster  named 
asbestos.  All  this  so  the  EPA  could 
come  back  1  year  later  and  tell  us  they 
were  wrong.  Now  they  say  it  may  be 
more  dangerous  to  remove  asbestos 
than  to  let  it  be. 


Certainly  I  see  no  track  record  that 
entitles  EPA  to  even  wider  powers.  We 
should  be  looking  for  ways  to  focus  the 
power  of  the  EPA,  we  should  be  de- 
manding better  methods  and  science, 
we  should  be  eliminating  unfunded 
mandates  and  we  should  be  assessing 
the  cost  and  benefit  of  environmental 
regulations.  Elevating  EPA  to  Cabinet 
level  alone  does  not  accomplish  any  of 
these  goals. 
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NO  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS? 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  dismayed  at  the  tenor  of  the 
health  care  reform  debate.  Some  oppo- 
nents of  health  care  reform  have  aban- 
doned substantive  debate  and  have 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  denial:  "There  is 
no  health  care  crisis,"  they  say. 

No  health  care  crisis?  Where  have 
these  people  been?  Who  have  they  been 
talking  to?  Certainly  not  the  same  peo- 
ple I've  been  talking  to.  My  office  is 
flooded  with  calls  and  letters  from  peo- 
ple with  real  health  care  crises.  Here  is 
just  one  example: 

An  elderly  woman  writes  to  me  that 
her  husband  recently  died  of  cancer, 
after  a  long  illness.  Before  he  died,  he 
went  through  months  of  operations  and 
chemotherapy  for  which  the  medical 
expenses  were  astronomical.  Their  in- 
surance would  not  cover  everything. 
She  writes  to  me:  "I  had  nightmares 
during  his  illness  because  one  does  not 
know  how  much  long-term  care  will  be 
needed.  Now  I  worry  if  or  when  I  will 
be  in  that  position." 

This  woman  has  a  health  care  crisis. 
Her  nightmares  are  caused  by  a  health 
care  system  that  is  a  nightmare.  And. 
her  nightmares  are  shared  by  76  per- 
cent of  insured  Americans  whose  poli- 
cies have  lifetime  limits.  The  Health 
Security  Act  will  end  lifetime  limits 
on  coverage  and  will  allow  people  to 
sleep  at  night  without  worrying  that 
oi^e  accident  or  one  illness  could  cost 
them  their  lives"  savings. 

Is  there  a  health  care  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica? Of  course  there  is.  The  question  is: 
Do  we  have  the  courage  to  face  it  and 
to  fix  it? 


PASS  THE  MICA  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues. Government  regulations  are 
the  No.  1  killer  of  small  business. 

What  are  Government  regulations? 
They  are  nothing  more  than  unfunded 
mandates  on  small  businesses  around 
America,  on  local  governments.  State 
governments,  even  local  schools  get 
unfunded  mandates  from  here  in  Wash- 
ington. An  example  would  be  the  pro- 


posed worker  protection  standards, 
well  meaning  but  burdensome  regula- 
tions designed  to  protect  workers  from 
the  use  of  pesticides. 

These  regulations  proposed  by  the 
EPA  would  be  impossible  for  States  to 
enforce,  and,  yes,  there  is  no  money  for 
the  States  to  go  out  and  enforce  these 
proposed  regulations.  Another  un- 
funded mandate. 

There  is  no  money  for  farmers  or 
farm  organizations  to  go  out  and  pro- 
tect these  workers  with  their  proposed 
regulations.  Nobody  is  going  to  iiay 
those  costs. 

Another  unfunded  mandate. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not  have  to  allow 
the  EPA  to  continue  this.  If  we  defeat 
the  rule  today  and  we  can  consider  the 
Mica  amendment,  we  can  force  the 
EPA  to  do  risk-benefit  analysis,  force 
the  EPA  to  do  cost-benefit  analysis, 
and  then  we  will  have  an  EPA  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  some 
of  the  concerns  that  the  people  of  the 
29th  Congressional  District  have  on 
health  care  reform.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  we  have  held  a  number  of 
townhall  meetings  in  my  district  to 
discuss  health  care  reform  and  nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  reform  our  current  sys- 
tem, but  not  lose  the  quality  we  have. 

First,  we  must  provide  everyone  cov- 
erage; second,  we  must  include  pre- 
scription drug  coverage  for  senior  citi- 
zens; third,  we  must  allow  individuals 
to  choose  their  own  doctor.  Last  week 
I  received  a  call  from  a  constituent 
who  explained  that  city  of  Houston  em- 
ployees had  recently  been  put  in  one 
health  plan  and  lost  their  choice  of 
doctors.  Because  of  this,  she  will  have 
to  repeat  an  entire  series  of  medical 
tests  with  her  new  doctor  at  great  ex- 
pense and  waste  of  time.  We  cannot 
allow  this  to  continue. 

If  we  pass  a  plan  that  does  less  than 
this  the  American  people  will  not  sup- 
port it.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  largest  social  problem  of  our 
time  because  we  have  reached  a  state 
of  crisis.  During  the  townhall  meetings 
in  my  district.  I  discovered  that  health 
care  is  a  crisis  if  you  do  not  have 
health  care,  yet  health  care  is  only  a 
problem  if  your  neighbor  doesn't  have 
health  care.  In  Washington,  it  may  be 
a  problem,  but  in  the  real  world  it  is  a 
crisis.  For  the  people  of  the  29th  Dis- 
trict, our  health  care  system  is  in  a 
crisis  and  these  needed  reforms  must 
be  passed  without  delay. 


VOTE  DOWN  THE  RULE 

(Mr.  HOKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
back  in  session,  and  it  is  business  as 
usual. 

Today  we  begin  where  we  left  off  last 
year.  We  face  another  gag  rule  put  to- 
gether by  the  esteemed  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Once  again,  we  witness  the  blatant 
rigging  of  the  legislative  process  and 
the  stifling  of  debate. 

But  what  is  it  this  time?  A  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Members  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  EPA  bill  that  would 
require  a  cost-benefit  analysis  before 
imposing  any  new  unfunded  mandates 
on  State  and  local  taxpayers.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  has  already  passed 
this  measure  by  a  vote  of  95  to  3,  and 
public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  92 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

But  what  is  the  Democratic  leader- 
ships  response?  "No  way.  The  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order.  "  The  people's 
House  will  not  even  be  permitted  to 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  their  constituents  a  favor.  I  urge 
them  to  say  "no"  to  one  more  expen- 
sive new  bureaucracy,  to  say  "no"  to 
this  heavy-handed  bullying  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  urge  them  to  vote  "no"  on  this  gag 
rule  and  allow  the  people's  House  to 
work  its  will. 


THE  INSURANCE  INDUSTRY'S 
COMMERCIALS 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  saw  the  insurance  industry's  latest 
conunercial  featuring  Harry  and  Lou- 
ise, criticizing  the  President's  health 
care  plan.  Harry  frets  about  the  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  reform  our  health 
care  system  and  Louise  says,  "Write  to 
us  and  get  information  so  you  can  tell 
Congress  what  you  think." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  stands  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  gotten 
the  message  and  knows  exactly  what 
he  thinks  about  the  insurance  industry 
and  their  misleading  commercials. 

Who  do  they  think  they  are  kidding? 
They  want  us  to  believe  that  the  insur- 
ance industry  cares  about  ordinary 
Americans? 

After  years  of  skyrocketing  pre- 
miums? 

After  years  of  excluding  people  with 
pre-existing  conditions? 

After  years  of  cancelling  policies 
when  someone  becomes  ill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  insurance  in- 
dustry talks  about  health  care,  it 
makes  me  sick. 


UNFUNDED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANDATES 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  State 
and  local  governments  have  high  hopes 
that  1994  will  bring  real  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 
This  week  our  Nation's  Governors  are 
in  town  and  the  No.  1  topic  of  conversa- 
tion is  how  do  we  get  Congress  to  pro- 
vide us  with  relief. 

It  is  timely  then  that  for  the  flrst 
time  we  will  discuss  the  issue  of  un- 
funded mandates  on  the  floor  if  we  con- 
sider H.R.  3425,  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  of  1993. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  shows  that  of  the  top 
10  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  8  are 
environmental.  Costs  to  cities,  which 
does  not  include  costs  to  States  or 
small  local  governments,  is  projected 
to  be  more  than  $50  billion  over  the 
next  4  years.  Often  these  costs  are  sim- 
ply passed  onto  taxpayers. 

All  of  us  support  protection  of  human 
health  and  the  environment.  However, 
State  and  local  governments  are  going 
bankrupt  trying  to  implement  every 
environmental  regulation  without  any 
flexibility  or  fiscal  support. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3425  as  a  first  step  to  help  State  and 
local  governments.  My  amendment  di- 
rects the  new  Department  to  promote  a 
strategy,  consistent  with  environ- 
mental laws,  to  ease  the  burden  of  un- 
funded environmental  mandates.  The 
Secretary  would  identify  areas  of  flexi- 
bility where  it  exists  as  well  as  any 
other  means  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  strategy  must  be  con- 
sistent with  environmental  laws  so 
that  all  environmental  requirements 
must  still  be  met.  The  strategy  would 
promote  efl"ective  alternatives  of  State 
and  local  governments  struggling  to 
comply  with  rigid,  complex  mandates 
which  dictate  not  only  what  they  must 
do,  but  also  how  they  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  examine  and  support  this 
common  sense  amendment.  Let  us  take 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards 
helping  State  and  local  government 
with  these  burdens. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to   the  House  by   Mr.   Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


D  1450 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  IS 
VERY  SERIOUS 
(Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  does  not  stop  m  amaze  me  when 
I  hear  Members,  usually  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  say  that  there  is  not 
a  health  care  crisis  in  this  country. 
They  are  either  not  in  contact  with  the 
real  world  and  the  struggle  that  so 
many  Americans  are  living  every  sin- 
gle day  or  else  they  are  simply  against 
this  bill  because  it  was  proposed  by  a 
Democratic  President. 

I  can  think  of  a  million  examples 
that  clearly  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
health  care  crisis.  Actually,  I  can 
think  of  3.6  million  examples:  the 
disenfranchised  American  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whom  I  represent  here  in 
Congress.  People  like  Frances,  a  play- 
ful 5-year-old  girl  from  the  small  town 
of  Florida,  PR,  who  was  recently  diag- 
nosed with  a  brain  tumor.  Frances's 
mother  is  divorced  and  supports  her 
fkmily  with  her  $700  monthly  income, 
working  as  a  teacher  in  the  local  Head 
Start  Program.  As  37  million  of  her  fol- 
low American  citizens,  she  lacks  health 
insurance,  and  to  make  matters  worse, 
she  lives  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory 
where  U.S.  citizens  do  not  receive 
equal  treatment  in  the  Federal  health 
programs  such  as  Medicaid.  The  cost  of 
her  surgical  procedure  was  estimated 
to  be  $100,000.  How  in  the  world  can 
people  like  Frances's  mother  afford  the 
health  care  that  their  sick  and  hurting 
children  desperately  need? 

I  will  give  you  a  simple  answer:  The 
answer  is  the  Health  Security  Act. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  PACKAGE 
SHOULD  BE  ON  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  amd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  an  issue  which  is  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  the  coming  health 
care  debate;  keeping  federally  man- 
dated health  care  reform  on-budget. 
Today  Congressman  Tim  Penny  and  I 
will  introduce  a  bipartisan  resolution 
to  ensure  the  true  costs  of  health  care 
reform  are  part  of  the  budget  and  can 
be  reviewed  annually.  Before  Congress 
passes  any  health  care  reform  package, 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  be 
honest  about  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
It  would  be  irresponsible  for  Congress 
to  claim  that  the  largest  expansion  of 
Federal  entitlement  spending  in  his- 
tory should  be  off-budget.  Many  in 
Congress  and  especially  in  our  home 
districts  agree.  In  the  last  week  our 
resolution  has  grown  from  35  to  124 
original  cosponsors.  The  resolution  is 
also  being  introduced  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  time  that  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in  both  Chambers 
send  the  message  we  will  not  allow 
massive  Federal  mandates  to  be  hidden 
off-budget. 


ELEVATING  EPA  TO  CABINET 
LEVEL,  A  NECESSARY  AND  WISE 
MOVE 

(Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVmSKY 

asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
3425,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  Act  [EPA].  Elevating  the 
EPA  to  a  Cabinet-level  Department  is  a 
necessary  and  wise  move  which  is  long 
overdue. 

This  bill  takes  several  important 
steps  that  will  ensure  better  under- 
standing of  environmental  programs  by 
heightening  awareness  of  the  problems 
we  face  and  improving  public  access  to 
information  relating  to  our  environ- 
ment. This,  coupled  with  the  EPA's 
commitment  to  working  with  the  busi- 
ness community,  will  accomplish  two 
important  goals:  a  safer,  cleaner  envi- 
ronment that  does  not  jeopardize  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  placing  the  EPA 
where  it  rightly  belongs— as  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  with  the  muscle  and 
authority  to  confront  sind  continue 
tackling  the  many  environmental  chal- 
lenges we  face  as  a  nation. 


Commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
other  grroups.  But,  because  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  has  so  chosen,  small 
businesses'  cries  for  relief  will  continue 
to  go  unanswered. 


EPA  SHOULD  ISSUE  COST-BENEFIT 
ESTIMATES 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
afraid  of?  Is  it  afraid  that  some  meas- 
ure of  reason  might  be  incorporated 
into  environmental  regulations?  Is  it 
afraid  that  the  $140  billion  burden  on 
Americans  due  to  environmental  regu- 
lations might  be  reduced?  Are  they 
afraid  that  American  businesses  might 
become  more  competitive  in  the  global 
market? 

These  are  the  questions  I  must  ask 
myself  when  trying  to  figure  out  the 
reason  that  the  Democrat  controlled 
Rules  Committee  refuses  to  let  House 
Members  even  consider  an  amendment 
that  would  require  a  new  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  to  issue 
cost/benefit  estimates  for  its  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  mani- 
fold documented  cases  of  pointless  en- 
vironmental regulations,  and  while  en- 
vironmental regulations  cost  State  and 
local  governments  between  $30  and  $40 
billion  a  year  in  unfunded  mandates. 
Members  are  prohibited  from  address- 
ing this  problem  by  yet  another  re- 
strictive rule. 

The  rejected  Mica-Thurman  amend- 
ment would  have  answered  the  cries  for 
regulatory  relief  made  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 


GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
DUE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  along  with  a  big  swathe  of 
Eastern  States,  Kentucky,  my  home 
State,  was  dealt  a  very  dangerous  and 
almost  lethal  blow  by  the  plunging 
temperatures  that  reached  22  degrees 
below  zero  in  Louisville,  and  severe 
snows.  We  had  16  inches  of  snow,  very 
much  unusual  in  this  century. 

As  we  so  often  find  out.  and  have 
seen  in  Los  Angeles,  the  very  worst 
times  brings  out  the  very  best  in  peo- 
ple. So  to  that  extent.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  people  at 
home  and  the  organizations  and  groups 
which  really  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  all  that  weather  prob- 
lem. 

I  cite  specifically  the  employees  of 
the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Louisville  Water  Co..  whose  em- 
ployees had  to  report  to  duty  in  the 
middle  of  the  storm.  The  employees  of 
the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  county  of 
Jefferson,  the  Louisville  Police,  the 
county  police,  the  Louisville  Division 
of  Fire,  as  well  as  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
will  see  many  opportunities  for  these 
people  to  get  the  public  notoriety  that 
they  deserve,  but  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  everyone's  attention  the  outstand- 
ing performance  by  these  good  people 
under  those  adverse  conditions. 


WHITEWATER  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  in  answer  to  the 
question.  "Will  hearings  be  held  on  the 
Madison  Guaranty  Saving  And  Loan  af- 
fair?" replied.  "Yes.  they  will." 

That  was  the  first  good  bit  of  news 
we  have  heard  so  far  on  this  issue.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  a  short-lived  mo- 
ment. Later  in  the  day,  the  chairman 
retracted  his  statement. 

Obviously,  the  Democrat  leadership 
and  the  White  House  would  rather  keep 
the  chairman  off  this  case. 

We  all  know  and  respect  the  inves- 
tigative abilities  and  dogged  deter- 
mination of  the  Banking  Committee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Madison 
Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan  is  a  wor- 


thy subject  to  investigate.  It  had  many 
ties  to  powerful  politicians,  it  engaged 
in  many  questionable  activities,  and  it 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  chairman 
changed  his  mind  on  Madison.  We  need 
to  have  the  Congress  look  into  this 
matter  for  the  good  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 


EPA:  A  SEAT  AT  THE  CABINET 
TABLE 

(Ms.  FURSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  H.R.  3425.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  industrialized  coun- 
try that  fails  to  provide  the  environ- 
ment a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table.  The 
environment  is  the  one  thing  that 
binds  together  every  single  human 
being  on  this  planet.  We  all  rely  on  the 
environment  for  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat.  A 
healthy  environment  is  not  a  luxury  or 
a  special  interest;  a  healthy  environ- 
ment is  a  prerequisite  for  national  se- 
curity, for  public  health,  and  for  a  vi- 
brant economy.  It  is  paramount  that 
we  ensure  that  the  natural  resources 
upon  which  we  depend  for  our  suste- 
nance and  livelihoods  are  not  degraded 
by  overexploitation  or  pollution.  As 
such,  Americans  deserve  to  have  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  EJnvironment  advising 
their  President  at  Cabinet-level  meet- 
ings, representing  the  United  States  in 
international  environmental  agree- 
ments, and  ensuring  that  environ- 
mental concerns  are  considered  on  par 
with  other  issues,  such  as  commerce 
and  defense,  covered  by  other  Cabinet 
departments. 

H.R.  3425  does  not  create  more  gov- 
ernment; it  cleans  up  existing  govern- 
ment. The  bill  corrects  management 
shortcomings  in  the  EPA  by,  among 
other  things,  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strategic  business  plan  and 
disallowing  frivolous  contracting  ex- 
penses. It  will  save  American  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  and  greatly  improve 
the  Depsu:tment's  effectiveness  in  pro- 
tecting environmental  and  public 
health. 

The  rule  for  debate  of  H.R.  3425  is  a 
fair,  balanced,  and  bipartisan  rule.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
needed  structural  changes  to  the  EPA; 
not  environmental  policy.  The  Rules 
Committee  was  consistent  and  fair  in 
accepting  nine  germane  amendments 
and  they  are  from  both  sides.  The  rule 
does  not  pass  judgment  on  the  merit  of 
any  policy  issues.  It  merely  recognizes 
that  H.R.  3425  is  not  the  appropriate 
forum  to  debate  them. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3425.  Let  us  not  impede  the  enactment 
of  this  important  bill  by  arguing  over  a 
fair  rule.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  3425  and  its  rule. 


JUMP-START  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

(Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  your  recent  comments 
about  bringing  a  congressional  reform 
bill  to  the  floor  this  spring,  truly  re- 
flect a  commitment  to  jump  starting 
our  reform  efforts. 

The  recommendations  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress are  very  basic,  obvious  reforms, 
like  having  Congress  comply  with  the 
laws  we  pass.  They  should  receive 
broad,  bipartisan  support. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  make  real 
changes  around  here,  then  those  rec- 
ommendations must  only  be  our  start- 
ing point,  and  start  we  must. 

We  should  have  the  chance  to  openly 
debate  the  additional,  and  very  signifi- 
cant proposals  for  change,  upon  which 
the  Joint  Committee  could  not  agree. 
Those  include  such  basics  as  improving 
the  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans 
on  committees  and  committee  staff, 
the  elimination  of  proxy  voting,  and 
limiting  committee  chairs  to  3  terms; 
to  name  but  a  few. 

Just  as  I  read  your  comments  in  the 
press  about  the  year's  schedule.  I  read 
of  your  desire  to  improve  the  image  of 
Congress.  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  to  start.  Let  us  clean  up  our  act 
first,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 


D  1500 

SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  RULE  ON 
EPA  CABINET  ELEVATION  BILL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  vote  today  on  the  EPA 
issue  is  to  vote  on  the  rule,  and  the  bi- 
partisan environmental  group,  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters,  has 
sent  every  Member  a  letter  stating 
that  this  vote  will  be  used  in  its  envi- 
ronmental scorecard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  elevating  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  Cabinet 
status  is  long  overdue.  The  United 
States  was  the  only  industrialized  na- 
tion to  participate  in  the  1992  Rio  Sum- 
mit that  did  not  have  ministerial-level 
representation.  If  the  United  States 
wants  to  maintain  its  leadership  posi- 
tion in  world  markets  for  exporting  en- 
vironmental technologies,  and  improv- 
ing environmental  quality  around  the 
globe,  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
must  be  viewed  a£  representing  the 
President  and  the  United  States  of 
America  on  par  with  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers of  our  trading  partners  and  part- 
ners in  global  environmental  improve- 
ment. Elevating  EPA  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Environmental  Protection  will 
create  a  level-global  plasring  field  for 
developing  national  and  international 
environmental  policies.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  looking  to  the  United  States 
to  lead  the  way  in  improving  environ- 
mental quality  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
vote  for  H.R.  3425  is  an  important  first 
step  at  building  the  U.S.  leadership 
role  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
letter  to  which  I  referred  from  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  bearing 
today's  date: 

League  of  Conservation  Voters. 

February  2,  1994. 
Representattve. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Re:  H.R.  3425.  EPA  Cabinet  elevation  bill, 
support  the  rule. 

Dear  Representative:  Since  1970.  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  (LCV)  has 
served  as  the  bipartisan,  political  arm  of  the 
national  environmental  community.  Each 
year  LCV  publishes  the  National  Environ- 
mental Scorecard.  which  details  the  voting 
records  and  actions  of  Members  of  Congress 
on  environmental  legislation.  The  Scorecard 
is  distributed  to  LCV  members  and  con- 
cerned voters  nationwide. 

On  behalf  of  LCV.  we  urge  you  to  support 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3425,  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act.  introduced  by 
Representatives  Conyers  (D-Ml)  and  Boeh- 
lert  (R-NY).  F*roponents  of  anti-environ- 
mental amendments  are  seeking  to  defeat 
the  rule  on  the  EPA  Cabinet  Elevation  bill 
to  permit  far-ranging  policy  amendments  be- 
yond the  organizational  nature  of  this  bill. 
Anti-environmental  policies  promoted  as 
amendments,  however,  will  swiftly  derail  the 
bipartisan  effort  to  elevate  EPA  to  cabinet 
status. 

H.R.  3425  is  an  organizational  bill  which 
does  not  address  policy  issues.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  crafted  a  fair  rule  that  en- 
sures that  this  bill  deals  only  with  organiza- 
tional issues,  not  controversial  anti-environ- 
ment measures  that  would  prevent  the  cabi- 
net elevation  of  EPA. 

LCV  is  especially  concerned  about  harmful 
amendments  in  three  areas:  cost-benefit  or 
risk  assessment,  "takings."  and  "unfunded 
federal  mandates."  Cost-benefit  or  risk  as- 
sessment amendments  require  EPA  to  con- 
duct detailed  studies  of  the  risks  addressed 
by  a  promulgated  rule  comp€U-ed  to  all  other 
risks  faced  by  the  public.  Cost-benefit 
aonendments  are  burdensome,  unnecessary, 
and  attempt  to  apply  a  "one  size  fits  all"  ap- 
proach to  specific  environmental  problems. 
The  end  result  Is  to  undercut  EPA's  ability 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

A  second  threat  which  faces  the  EPA  Cabi- 
net bill  is  a  takings  amendment.  State  and 
Federal  constitutions  already  protect  prop- 
erty owners  by  requiring  compensation  when 
a  court  finds,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  that 
the  government  has  "taken  "  private  prop- 
erty. Takings  bills  would  create  a  massive 
bureaucracy  and  mandate  diversion  of  scarce 
taxpayer  dollars  to  meaningless  analyses  or 
unnecessary  payments. 

Lastly,  the  Issue  of  unfunded  federal  man- 
dates may  be  raised  as  part  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  Unfunded  federal  mandates  should 
not  become  an  excuse  to  roll  back  important 
environmental,  health,  and  labor  laws.  The 
problem  is  not  only  a  lack  of  money,  but  also 
poor  funding  priorities  and  policies.  Policies 
that  establish  the  "polluter-pays"  principle. 
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and  reduce  anti-envlronniental  subsidies,  can 
ensure  that  needed  federal  funds  needed  are 
raised  without  budgret  shocks. 

In  summary,  LCV  urges  Members  to  sup- 
port the  rule  on  the  EPA  Cabinet  bill.  LCVs 
Political  Committee  will  almost  certainly 
consider  includingr  a  vote  on  the  rule  on  H.R. 
3425  and  any  other  weakening  amendments 
allowed  under  the  rule  when  compiling  its 
1994  Scorecard. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue.  If  you  need  more  information,  please 
call  Betsy  Loyless  in  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Maddy, 

President. 


HOSPITAL  MERGER  IN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE SETS  AN  ENCOURAGING 
PATTERN 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
now  full  swing  into  the  health  care  de- 
bate, I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  success  story  from  my  home 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  two  largest  hospitals  in  Man- 
chester, NH,  have  just  completed  a 
long  and  hard  trek  through  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  bureaucracy  to  receive 
permission  to  merge  their  two  hos- 
pitals into  one.  After  spending  over  $1 
million  in  legal  fees,  the  Elliot  Hos- 
pital and  the  Catholic  Medical  Center 
will  now  combine  to  become  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  and  technologically 
advanced  facilities  in  the  country. 

But  most  importantly,  the  people  of 
southern  New  Hampshire  will  benefit. 
The  two  hospitals,  a  mere  3  miles 
apart,  will  now  eliminate  duplication 
of  services  such  as  separate  MRI  ma- 
chines, they  will  streamline  adminis- 
tration, and  improve  outcomes.  Cur- 
rent estimates  put  savings  at  over  $150 
million  in  the  first  10  years. 

My  colleagues  should  take  note  of 
this  accomplishment,  and  should  sup- 
port efforts  to  allow  these  types  of 
mergers  to  go  forward. 

Antitrust  reform  needs  to  be  a  major 
part  of  any  health  care  reform  pack- 
age. The  ones  who  will  benefit  the  most 
are  the  citizens  of  America. 


INVESTMENTS  IN  OUR  FUTURE: 
WHERE  ARE  OUR  PRIORITIES? 

(Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  Ameri- 
ca's future  suffered  a  significant  set- 
back. 

The  Clinton  administration's  pro- 
posal to  restructure  the  Chapter  1 
funding  foraiula  was  rejected  in  sub- 
committee by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  single  largest  Federal  edu- 
cational program,  chapter  1  was  origi- 


nally designed  as  a  supplemental  re- 
source for  the  poorest  of  this  Nation's 
poor  children. 

The  Clinton  plan  merely  con- 
centrated our  very  scarce  resources  to 
where  the  need  is  the  greatest,  in  areas 
with  the  highest  population  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  children. 

Who  are  these  children?  These  are 
the  children  whose  family  incomes  fall 
below  SIO.OOO  a  year;  these  children  are 
most  likely  to  live  with  a  single  par- 
ent; rural  or  urban,  these  children  are 
most  likely  to  drop  out  of  school. 

It  was  the  intent  of  President  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  that  this  program 
would  target  its  resources  to  those  who 
needed  it  most. 

In  my  district,  49  schools,  with  stu- 
dent populations  from  impoverished 
families  in  excess  of  50  percent  receive 
no  chapter  1  funds. 

Nationwide  90  percent  of  all  school 
districts  receive  Chapter  1  assistance 
regardless  of  how  wealthy  the  district 
may  be. 

I  raise  the  concern  about  the  defeat 
of  the  Clinton  administration  proposal 
because  in  a  time  when  we  are  told  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  pinch  every 
penny,  we  can  afford  to  spend  $22  bil- 
lion on  a  crime  package  that  builds 
more  prisons. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  cracking  down  on 
crime  and  eliminating  violence  in  this 
country  but  I've  always  believed  that 
education  and  job  training  are  the  best 
crime  fighters  around. 

Helping  children  to  excel  in  school, 
teaching  them  that  they  have  a  value 
in  society,  and  that  society  values 
them  is  the  best  investment  we  can 
make. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  with  me 
on  this  issue  and  urge  them  to  reflect 
carefully  as  they  continue  their  work 
in  developing  a  new  formula. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Vote  today  to  end  the  cold  winter  at 
EPA.  Vote  today  to  defeat  the  rule. 
Vote  today  to  lift  the  shadow  of  Gov- 
ernment at  EPA  and  bring  a  little  sun- 
shine into  the  process. 


TODAY  MARKS  THE  GROUNDHOG'S 

SHADOW  AND  THE  SHADOW  OF 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
in  Punxsutawney.  PA,  a  groundhog 
poked  its  head  out  of  its  hole,  saw  his 
shadow,  and  quickly  hid  for  6  more 
weeks  of  winter. 

Today  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will 
rear  their  heads  out  of  their  offices  to 
find  the  shadow  of  regulatory  reform  at 
their  doorstep.  As  we  debate  the  EPA 
elevation  bill,  will  they  duck  the  issue 
and  slide  back  into  their  foxholes?  Will 
you,  my  colleagues,  let  a  little  light 
shine  on  the  issue  of  risk  assessment 
and  allow  debate  on  this  important 
issue  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Or  will  you  dart  back  into  the  darkness 
and  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  States, 
cities,  businesses,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry? 


A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  IN  TRADE 
TALKS  WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  LEVIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  re- 
mains at  $50  billion.  Foreign  invest- 
ment in  Japan  remains  very  low.  Im- 
port penetration  int  the  United  States 
is  30  percent,  in  Europe  it  is  15  percent, 
and  in  Japan  it  is  only  3  percent. 

We  have  tried  the  so-called  MOSS 
talks,  and  then  SII.  We  do  not  need  an- 
other acronym;  we  need  action. 

In  the  so-called  framework  negotia- 
tions, our  negotiators  are  now  in 
Japan.  We  say  here  today,  for  all  to 
hear,  that  we  stand  behind  them.  What 
is  needed  is  results.  The  time  for  talk 
if  over.  Let  us  get  busy  and  do  it  before 
the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  from 
Japan  comes  to  the  United  States. 


THE  EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION 
AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  preparing  to  take  up  an  emergency 
appropriations  bill  to  fund  the  costs  of 
the  earthquake  that  devastated  Los 
Angeles  last  month.  Tucked  away  in 
the  emergency  bill  is  $1,200,000,000  to 
reimburse  the  Defense  Department  for 
unforeseen  costs  it  has  incurred  while 
participating  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, primarily  in  Somalia. 

Congress  must  provide  this  reim- 
bursement. But,  this  latest  installment 
for  the  failed  Somalia  operation  is  an- 
other reason  why  some  discipline  must 
be  brought  to  U.N.  peace  operations, 
which  have  been  proliferating  relent- 
lessly. 

Because  American  taxpayers  foot 
nearly  one-third  of  the  cost  of  these  op- 
erations, I  have  joined  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  in  introducing  the 
Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994. 

The  legislation  will  give  Congress  a 
role  in  the  approval  of  future  U.N. 
peace  missions.  Accordingly,  I  invite 
our  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port this  bill. 
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Mr.  C0N"5fERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  chair 
the  committee  that  brings  the  EPA 
bill,  H.R.  3425,  to  the  floor,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  it.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  points  here  that  may  have 
been  unobserved  until  now. 

First  of  aJl.  there  is  a  rule  with  nine 
amendments  that  provide  for  all  kinds 
of  changes  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  very 
democratic  and  open  rule,  and  so  I  am 
hoping  that  there  will  not  be  any  criti- 
cism against  a  bill  with  that  many  pro- 
visions. 

The  second  thing  that  should  be 
known  is  that  this  bill  contains  within 
it  a  provision  for  the  Office  of  Risk  As- 
sessment. I  repeat,  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  for  the  Office  of  Risk  Assess- 
ment. 

D  1510 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  it  contains 
provisions  on  unfunded  mandates;  that 
is,  unfunded  mandates  are  in  the  bill, 
in  addition  to  new  controls  on  waste 
and  abuse. 

Finally,  one  should  know  that  the 
administration  strongly  supports  the 
rule  and  the  bill.  The  Vice  President 
was  up  on  the  Hill  within  the  last  2 
hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hoping  that  we 
will  do  what  every  other  industrialized 
nation  has  done,  which  is  elevate  the 
Environmental  Administrator  to  Cabi- 
net status. 
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nancing  bill.  A  benefit-cost  component 
was  wise  then,  and  it  is  certainly  wise 
today. 

If  you  support  open  debate,  account- 
ability to  the  taxpayer,  and  sound 
science  and  risk  analysis,  vote  "no"  on 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3425. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RULE  ON  THE 
EPA  BILL 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  RULE  ON  EPA 
CABINET  STATUS  BILL 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  call  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body,  be- 
cause all  too  often  here  in  the  House 
the  leadership  will  not  even  allow 
pressing  issues  to  be  discussed,  let 
alone  voted  on. 

Choking  off  debate  this  time  is  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  won't  allow 
risk  assessment  and  cost  analysis 
amendments  to  H.R.  3425,  the  EPA  cab- 
inet-level bill,  claiming  they  are  not 
germane. 

Not  germane,  they  say.  Not  relevant, 
they  say.  Not  pertinent,  they  say. 

Well,  since  when  has  accountability 
to  the  American  taxpayer  not  been  rel- 
evant? Since  when  has  conducting  a 
risk  assessment  study  before  imposing 
more  oppressive  regulations  on  the 
public  not  been  pertinent?  Since  when 
does  this  body  ignore  94  percent  of  the 
American  people  who  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  conduct  benefit-cost 
analyses  on  proposed  environmental 
regulations?  Not  germane,  you  say? 
The  truth  is  otherwise. 

Last  year,  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, we  added  an  economic  impact  as- 
sessment amendment  to  the  research 
and  development  portion  of  the  EPA  fi- 


EPA  PROTECTS  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  WASHINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  i*6md.rlc&  ) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Grams],  whose  office  is 
next  to  mine  over  in  the  Longworth 
Building,  because  he  talked  about 
something  I  want  to  talk  about,  and 
that  is  the  rule  and  the  bill  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  today,  and  what  is 
cost-benefit  analysis  as  it  relates  to 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a  cost-benefit 
when  you  have  dirty  water  and  dirty 
air.  and  our  children  cannot  live  and 
breathe?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  enough  in 
it  already.  I  think  Members  who  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage, but  hide  behind  these  gutting 
amendments,  ought  to  come  out  from 
behind  them  and  have  the  courage, 
that  if  they  are  opposed  to  EPA,  then 
they  ought  to,  by  God,  just  vote 
against  EPA.  Do  not  try  to  hide  behind 
this  so-called  risk  assessment  and  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  thing:  when 
people  talk  about  risk  assessment  and 
they  talk  about  cost-benefit  analysis,  I 
want  them  to  remember  one  incident. 
The  beginning  of  cost-benefit  analysis 
is  when  the  Ford  Pinto  automobile  and 
the  Ford  manufacturer  knew  that  the 
gas  tank,  upon  a  rear-end  collision, 
would  explode.  But  they  decided,  based 
on  cost-benefit  analysis,  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  go  ahead  and  pay  for  the 
people  who  would  die  in  a  fiery  death 
in  an  automobile  accident  than  it  was 
to  recall  all  the  vehicles  and  replace 
the  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  to  our  environment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  amendment 
which  is  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cldjger]  that 
is  made  part  of  the  rule  which  will 
come  before  us  which  will  address  this 
problem.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  strategy  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  unfunded  environmental  mandates 
on  State  and  local  governments,  and  it 
would  encourage  the  EPA  to  be  flexi- 
ble, so  that  environmental  goals  can  be 
achieved  while  lessening  economic  im- 
pact. It  does  not  oppose  strong,  effec- 
tive environmental  laws  or  standards. 
It  is  supported  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  probably  any  local  offi- 
cial out  there  who  understands  what  a 
burden  this  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example,  in  Mid- 
land. MI,  they  spent  over  $250,000  over 
the  past  3  years  to  remove  petroleum- 
contaminated  soil  so  that  an  asphalt 
parking  lot  could  be  put  on  top  of  the 
dirt.  Asphalt,  of  course,  is  a  petroleum 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Garden  City.  MI.  in 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  they 
spent  over  $24,000  to  test  for  43  pes- 
ticides which  are  not  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  do  something  about  this.  I  hope 
we  will  all  support  the  amendment  to 
the  EPA  elevation  bill  today. 


EPA  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
(Mr.  CASTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
America  today  there  are  Governors  and 
county  officials  and  mayors  who  are 
making  their  decisions  as  to  how  to 
fund  their  budgets.  Generally  they  are 
going  to  start  by  looking  at  what  the 
Federal  Government  tells  them  they 
have  to  do,  be  it  Medicaid,  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Clearly  in  the  area  of  the  environ- 
ment they  run  into  many  unfunded 
mandates,  which  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  of  here  today. 


TIME  TO  DEMONSTRATE  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION 

(Mr.  HAMBURG  ask  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  rule  of  H.R. 
3425.  It  is  a  fair  rule  which  allows  ger- 
mane amendments. 

This  rule  disallows  nongermane 
amendments  which  would  have  re- 
quired risk  assessment  analysis  of  all 
EPA  regulations  or  addressed  com- 
pensations for  so-called  takings  of  pri- 
vate property  resulting  from  EPA  ac- 
tions. These  are  issues  worthy  of  de- 
bate, however  this  bill  is  not  the  proper 
forum  for  that  debate. 

H.R.  3425  focuses  only  on  the  ele- 
vation, reorganization,  and  manage- 
ment of  EPA.  Modifications  to  the  bill 
triggering  major  revisions  in  environ- 
mental policy  could  also  affect  vital 
statutes  which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees.  Potential 
changes  of  this  magnitude  warrant 
careful  consideration  in  those  commit- 
tees. 

It  is  time  to  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  environmental  protection 
both  locally  and  globally.  Passage  of 
H.R.  3425  will  finally  give  environ- 
mental protection  the  stature  it  de- 
serves. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
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on  the  rule  so  we  can  pass  H.R.  3425  and 
end  5  years  of  debate  on  this  issue. 


I  ask  my  coUea^es  to  support  this 
rule,  support  this  bill,  and  end  5  years 
of  gridlock  on  this  critical  issue. 


SHOW  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

(Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Clinton  has  called  for  a 
new  openness  in  Government,  but  that 
does  not  square  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  being  required  to 
pay  $45  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Clinton 
health  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  anyone  can  call 
the  House  document  room  at  202-225- 
3456  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Republican 
plan  for  free,  or,  the  Cooper-Grandy 
plan,  for  free,  or,  the  Thomas  plan,  for 
free.  Absolutely  free.  But  $45  if  you 
want  the  Clinton  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  wrote  to  the 
majority  leader  and  I  asked  him,  in 
fairness  to  the  American  people,  in- 
struct the  House  document  room  to 
also  provide  a  copy  of  H.R.  3600  to  the 
American  people,  for  free. 

Today,  I  renew  my  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  consider  many 
Important  issues  this  year,  but  none 
are  more  important  than  health  care 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  de- 
serve to  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 
Let  them  see  the  plan. 


A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS 

(Ms.  ESHOO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3425,  which 
elevates  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  Cabinet-level  status,  and  in 
support  of  the  recommended  rule. 

It  is  time  to  demonstrate  in  a  tan- 
gible way  our  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's environment  by  giving  it  the 
same  institutional  support  and  priority 
as  our  country's  commerce  and  energy 
needs,  and  other  issues  receiving  Cabi- 
net-level support. 

Today,  we  not  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elevate  the  EPA's  impor- 
tance, we  have  the  chance  to  correct 
serious  management  problems  at  EPA 
that  have  hindered  the  Agency  in  ful- 
filling its  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  the  nec- 
essary changes  will  be  made  is  to  stick 
to  the  issue  at  hand— EPA's  efficiency 
and  reorganization. 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  debate  with 
specific  Issues  of  environmental  policy, 
which  have  their  place  and  time  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  elevat- 
ing the  EPA  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  recommended  rule  keeps  this  bill 
clean  and  is  our  best  hope  for  passage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  BUGNER: 
WINNER  OF  HORATIO  ALGER  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 

(Mr.  MACHTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  very 
remarkable  young  man  in  my  district, 
Steven  Bugner. 

Steven  ranked  twentieth  in  his  class 
of  211  at  North  Providence  High 
School.  Classmates  of  his  are  in  the 
gallery  today.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  he  plays  the 
trumpet  in  the  band,  and  he  is  planning 
on  attending  Providence  College  in  the 
fall.  This  is  a  typical  profile  of  some- 
one of  achievement,  until  you  consider 
that  Steven  is  blind. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  Steven  lost  his 
vision.  A  brain  tumor  was  discovered. 
And,  while,  thankfully,  it  was  removed, 
as  a  result,  he  no  longer  could  see. 

Rather  than  to  succumb  to  this  trsig- 
edy,  Steven  demonstrated  uncharac- 
teristic strength  of  character  and  a 
will  to  triumph  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity. 

Rather  than  retreat  from  an  active 
life,  Steven  has  continued  to  thrive  and 
to  excel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  accomplishments  that  he  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  a  $5,000  scholar- 
ship from  the  Horatio  Alger  Associa- 
tion of  Distinguished  Americans. 

Now,  at  18,  Steven  is  a  leader  of  his 
peers,  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Seneca  said,  "Great 
people  rejoice  in  adversity,  just  as 
brave  soldiers  triumph  in  war."  We  all 
join  in  congratulating  Steven  on  his 
life  of  inspiration,  and  wish  him  the 
very  finest  in  life. 


Cabinet.  EPA  will  become  a  formal 
part  of  the  President's  inner  circle — his 
Cabinet^the  place  where  this  coun- 
try's public  policy  decisions  are  made. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  environment  to  our 
citizens  by  enacting  12  major  pieces  of 
environmental  legislation  in  the  past 
20  years,  and  given  EPA  responsibility 
for  many  other  smaller  statutes.  Our 
enactment  of  these  laws  is  a  reflection 
of  the  value  our  citizens  place  on  the 
environment,  and  on  the  health  of 
their  children  and  their  national  herit- 
age. 

But  we  now  know  that  environ- 
mental' issues  don't  always  receive  the 
attention  that  our  public  demands  be- 
cause EPA  has  not  always  been  present 
when  national  issues  are  decided  at  the 
White  House.  This  bill  will  assure  that 
EPA  is  always  in  that  room  and  part  of 
those  policy  discussions  because  they 
will  be  a  formal  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, an  equal  to  other  Cabinet  depart- 
ments who  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
very  areas  that  EPA  regulates. 

We  should  not  shirk  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  place  EPA  at  a  level  of  Gov- 
ernment where  its  statutory  respon- 
sibilities show  that  it  belongs,  and 
where  it  can  operate  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  and  that  na- 
tional interest.  The  environment  is  not 
'  a  passing  fad— it  is  an  integrral  part  of 
who  we  are  as  Americans— and  it 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  way 
this  Government  operates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  Chair  would  remind  Mem- 
bers that  the  rules  preclude  references 
to  people  in  the  gallery. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  EPA  CABINET 
LEVEL  STATUS 

(Mr.  HINCHEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  EPA  for  elevation  to 
Cabinet  status. 

The  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill  is 
a  strong  indicator  of  the  Congress'  be- 
lief that  EPA  needs  to  be  part  of  the 


A  CALL  FOR  REAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
was  supposed  to  be  the  "Year  of  Re- 
form." Again  and  again,  we  heard 
promises  that  "Reform  Week  is  com- 
ing." November  was  even  called  "Re- 
form Month."  But  campaign  reform  did 
not  pass.  The  leadership  forced  an 
empty  shell  of  reform  through  the 
House.  After  the  President  had  prom- 
ised in  the  1992  campaign  to  fight  the 
undue  influence  of  Political  Action 
Committees  [PAC's],  he  gave  up  the 
fight  and  the  result  is  that  not  one 
dime  less  is  to  be  spent  by  the  political 
action  committees  to  elect  Members. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  what  the  lead- 
ership really  meant  by  reform.  Where 
is  the  conference  committee?  Where  is 
the  campaign  reform  bill?  Those  of  us 
who  are  serious  about  reform  want  to 
see  what  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  honestly  sup- 
port. Where  is  the  ban  on  the  corrupt 
influence  of  PAC  money?  Where  is  the 
ban  on  soft  money?  Where  is  the  limit 
on  donations  by  the  big  spenders  from 
outside  the  district? 

Mr.  Speaker,  schedule  the  conference 
committee  now.  Then  we  can  move  be- 
yond the  charade  of  reform  of  H.R.  3 


onto  a  bipartisan  agreement  with  real 
limits  on  the  out-of-control  campaigrn 
finance  system.  Million-dollar  House 
campaigns  should  end  now.  The  Amer- 
ican people  demand  it.  Most  of  the 
freshmen  demand  it.  Hold  conference 
committee  meetings  now. 


RULE     FOR     H.R.     3425,     ENVIRON- 
MENTAL    PROTECTION     AGENCY 
CABINET  STATUS 
(Ms.    VELAZQUEZ    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnutp.) 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  3425,  which  elevates 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  Cabinet  level  status.  This  idea  has 
been  with  us  for  years  and  it  is  about 
time  we  gave  environmental  protection 
its  due  status  and  attention. 

The  rule  before  us  today  allows  for 
nine  amendments.  I  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  its  fairness  in  al- 
lowing Members  to  bring  these  propos- 
als to  the  floor.  However,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  them  carefully 
and  oppose  any  amendments  that  se- 
verely weaken  this  historic  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  give  the 
EPA  the  muscle  to  improve  our  envi- 
ronment for  future  generations.  Also, 
the  bill  begins  to  focus  Federal  atten- 
tion on  the  distressing  problem  of  a 
disproportionate  environmental  burden 
on  communities  of  color.  Again,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule  and 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3425. 


TV  VIOLENCE 


(Mr.  DICKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
allows  violence  to  enter  our  home  and 
permeate  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
children. 

There  are  1,845  individual  acts  of 
televised  violence  in  a  single  day. 

In  1980,  children's  television  pro- 
grams included  18.6  acts  of  violence  per 
hour.  In  1990,  children's  television  pro- 
grams included  26.4  violent  acts  per 
hour. 

It  is  estimated  that  average  children 
will  witness  8,000  murders  and  100,000 
acts  of  violent  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  12. 

I  support  Mr.  Markey's  bill,  H.R. 
2888.  which  gives  parents  the  tools  to 
stop  violent  programs  from  being 
viewed  by  children. 

H.R.  2888  is  a  balanced  measure 
which  does  not  infringe  on  first  amend- 
ment rights,  but  instead  gives  parents 
the  necessary  tool  to  turn  off  the  vio- 
lence and  control  their  children's  TV 
habits  by  programming  the  remote 
controls. 

H.R.  2888  places  the  responsibility  of 
raising  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  people  who 
are  choosing  what  to  broadcast. 


While  reducing  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence on  television  is  not  the  only 
symptom  of  the  Nation's  violent  crime 
epidemic  that  needs  to  be  cured,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  2888. 


WELFARE  KINGS 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  some  loud  cries  for  special  pros- 
ecutors and  special  investigations  and 
hearings  by  Congress,  and  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  that,  whenever  large  amounts 
of  money  are  involved.  But  let  us  not 
just  have  these  diversionary  investiga- 
tions. Let  us  really  investigate  where 
the  big  money  is. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
taxpayers  in  America,  the  front  page  of 
the  January  28  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  Washington  Post  exposes  the 
welfare  kings  in  the  farm  industry.  It 
talks  about  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, which,  in  the  past  5  years, 
the  FmHA  has  written  off  as 
uncollectible  $11.5  billion  in  loans.  I  did 
not  say  "million."  I  said  $11.5  billion  in 
loans.  But  the  agency  is  not  finished 
giving  away  money  yet. 

It  has  another  $5  billion  in  loans  and 
bad  debts  that  it  intends  to  give  away. 
That  is  our  taxpayers'  money,  given 
away  to  people  who  call  themselves 
farmers.  Many  of  them  are  not  farmers 
at  all.  They  are  millionaires.  One  has  a 
net  worth  of  $121  million. 

George  W.  Nickel,  Jr.,  has  $17.6  mil- 
lion in  delinquent  loans,  there  are  oth- 
ers. Warren  G.  Carter,  overdue  on  $13 
million  in  loans;  Bill  Restefano,  over- 
due $1.2  million  in  back  payments:  $16.5 
billion  already  given  away  of  taxpayer 
money  to  the  welfare  kings  of  America. 


ARE  TARIFFS  REALLY  LOWERED? 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
the  real  truth  about  the  just  completed 
Uruguay  round  of  the  (general  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as 
GATT,  is  coming  out.  Citing  the 
GATT,  Canadian  authorities  plan  to 
impose  tariffs  up  to  351  percent  on  cer- 
tain basic  farm  products  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  across  the  border. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Canada  claims  that  the  author- 
ity for  such  astronomical  tariffs  is  pro- 
vided by  the  recently  negotiated  GATT 
and  not  the  Canadian  Free  Trade 
Agreement.  CFTA. 

These  sky  high  tariffs  would  only  be 
reduced  by  15  to  36  percent  over  a  6- 
year  period.  This  means  that  tariffs  of 
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299  percent  on  imported  butter,  245  per- 
cent on  Imported  cheese,  and  238  per- 
cent on  imported  chicken  would  be  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  6-year  period, 
by  the  year  2001.  (government  officials 
in  this  country  repeatedly  have  assured 
each  congressional  office  that  CFTA, 
NAFTA,  and  GATT  would  lower  tariffs. 

Now  we  learn  the  truth.  In  many  in- 
stances tariffs  are  being  raised. 

Our  friendly  neighbors  are  using  the 
agreement  to  gouge  U.S.  business.  Who 
else  will  gouge  American  business  by 
resorting  to  GATT's  cover? 


EPA  TO  CABINET 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  (Jeorgla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  3425.  giving  cabinet-level  status  to 
the  EPA.  This  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. It  recognizes  the  importance  of 
protecting  out  environment  and  places 
environmental  protection  on  equal 
footing  with  energy,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation. 

This  bill  will  do  more  than  just 
change  the  status  of  EPA.  It  will  cre- 
ate an  Office  of  Environmental  Justice. 
This  will  ensure  that  all  of  us  know 
what  is  in  the  air  we  breathe,  what  is 
in  the  water  we  drink,  and  what  is  in 
the  food  we  eat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come,  the 
time  is  now.  We  are  long  overdue  in  oiu* 
responsibility  to  the  envlranment.  We 
have  an  opportunity  here  today  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  give  cabinet-level  sta- 
tus to  the  EPA. 

Support  the  rule  on  H.R.  3425,  sup- 
port this  bill  on  final  passage. 

Let  us  do  this  and  leave  this  world  a 
little  greener  and  a  little  cleaner  for 
unborn  generations. 
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LEGISLATION   REGARDING   CHANG- 
ING THE  COMPUTATION  OF  CPI 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  dropping  in  a  bill  to 
change  the  way  the  CPI  is  computed 
for  Government  payouts.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index,  CPI.  is  probably 
the  most  widely  used  measure  of  infla- 
tion. A  number  of  Federal  Government 
programs  are  tied  to  these  increases  in 
CPI,  such  as  Social  Security  benefits, 
the  personal  income  tax  rate.  Govern- 
ment retiree  payments,  many  wages, 
and  State  and  local  government  pay- 
outs as  well. 

The  problem  is  that  a  1-percent  In- 
crease in  the  CPI  results  in  a  $5  billion 
additional  cost  to  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  the  first  year.  The  CBO  estimates 
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that  with  compounding  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  recipients  the  addi- 
tional cost  would  be  over  $100  billion  in 
the  5  years  of  our  budget  proposal. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  takes 
alcohol  and  tobacco  products  out  of  the 
so-called  market  basket  of  goods  that 
is  used  to  calculate  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

From  my  discussion  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  it  is  estimated  that  a  75 
cent  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax 
would  increase  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  [CPI]  by  0.7  percent,  and  thus,  in- 
crease Federal  Government  COLA  pay- 
ments by  $3  to  $4  billion  the  first  year. 
The  cost  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  equally  significant. 

The  Government  should  not  increase 
Government  payments  to  individuals 
as  a  result  of  rising  prices  for  a  product 
that  may  be  harmful,  and  is  not  used 
by  most  of  those  individuals  having 
their  benefits  increased.  It  is  estimated 
that  12  percent  of  retirees  use  tobacco. 
But  the  fact  is  that  cigarettes  and  al- 
cohol continue  to  be  a  substantial  fac- 
tor in  the  market  basket  of  goods  that 
makes  up  the  CPI  used  to  calculate 
cost-of-living-adjustments  [COLA's]. 

Currently  tobacco  and  alcohol  prod- 
ucts make  up  over  4  percent  of  the 
CPI-W  used  to  increase  Government 
payment  programs.  This  creates  a  sep- 
arate inflation  index  that  does  not  in- 
clude tobacco  or  alcohol  products  [CPI- 
G],  to  be  used  by  the  Government  for 
increasing  COLA's. 

This  legislation  keeps  spending  down, 
saving  billions  annually,  and  prevents 
a  windfall  increase  for  recipients  of 
Federal  benefits. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
ELEVATE  THE  EPA  TO  CABINET 
LEVEL  STATUS 

(Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  strongly  support  ele- 
vating the  EPA  to  a  Cabinet  level  sta- 
tus. The  time  has  come  to  prioritize 
clean  air  and  clean  water  for  future 
generations.  We  must  remember  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  be  good  stew- 
ards of  this  Earth,  but  also.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  day  and  age  we  must  be  good 
fiscal  stewards. 

As  a  member  of  Unfunded  Mandates 
Caucus,  it  is  my  hope  we  will  strongly 
support  the  measure  to  require  the 
EPA  to  develop  a  strategy  to  ease  the 
unfunded  mandates  places  upon  our 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  we  will  soon 
pass  a  very  strong  bill,  a  bill  that  is  fis- 
cally responsible  and  is  environ- 
mentally responsible. 


HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEMS  CAUSED 
BY  TOO  MUCH  GOVERNMENT, 
NOT  TOO  LITTLE 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  health  care  today  are 
caused  primarily  because  of  too  much 
government,  not  too  little. 

Anyone  who  thinks  differently 
should  read  today's  Washington  Post 
story  about  Medicaid. 

The  sub-headline  reads:  "Inconsist- 
ent, Seemingly  Illogical  Rules  Leave 
Many  Confused,  Few  Satisfied." 

Talk  about  an  omen  of  things  to 
come. 

The  story  says  about  Medicaid:  "*  *  * 
with  its  maddening  bureaucracy,  high 
costs  and  variations  from  State  to 
State,  it  now  satisfies  almost  no  one." 

It  quotes  one  of  our  most  liberal 
Democratic  Senators  as  saying  Medic- 
aid is  "a  vile  program,  a  horrible  pro- 
gram" that  "should  be  abolished." 

The  story  goes  on  to  quote  a  scholar 
from  the  Brookings  Institution  who 
jokingly  says:  "Medicaid  is  a  success 
story  of  the  American  political  process. 
We  make  something  so  bad  that  we 
have  to  go  to  total  reform." 

I  am  sure  that  the  well-intentioned 
people  who  wrote  the  original  Medicaid 
law  thought  they  had  written  a  won- 
derful piece  of  legislation. 

Now  it  is  little  more  than  a  horror 
story. 

These  same  types  of  horror  stories 
will  be  said  about  the  President's  plan 
in  a  few  years  if  we  go  along  with  it. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  capa- 
ble of  micro-managing  our  health  care 
system.  We  will  only  make  things 
worse  if  we  get  even  more  government 
into  it  than  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  article  on  Medicaid  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1994] 
A  Mixed  Blessing  of  Bureaucracy:  Incon- 
sistent,     SEEMINGLY      ILLOGICAL      RULES 

Leave  Many  Confused,  Few  Satisfied 
( By  Dan  Morgan ) 

Medicaid  has  been  a  blessing  to  millions. 
Yet  with  its  maddening  bureaucracy,  high 
costs  and  variations  from  state  to  state.  It 
now  satisfies  almost  no  one. 

Sen.  John  D.  "Jay"  Rockefeller  IV  (D- 
W.Va.),  a  leading  advocate  of  health  reform, 
has  called  Medicaid  "a  vile  program,  a  hor- 
rible program,"  and  added:  "Medicaid  should 
be  abolished." 

"[Medicaid]  is  a  success  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  process,"  cracked  Allen 
Schick,  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Brookings 
Institution.  "We  make  something  so  bad 
that  we  have  to  go  to  total  reform." 

Medicaid's  eligibility  rules  often  seem  to 
defy  logic. 

Able-bodied,  non-elderly  single  adults  and 
childless  couples  cannot  qualify  for  Medicaid 
benefits  no  matter  how  poor  they  are.  Medic- 
aid covers  millions  of  mothers — but  rel- 
atively few  fathers. 


In  Tennessee,  the  program  covers  the  cata- 
strophic medical  bills  of  a  43-year  old  Nash- 
ville woman  with  a  history  of  heart  attacks, 
comas  and  seizures.  But  In  Texas  and  12 
other  states  that  have  not  adopted  Medic- 
aid's optional  coverage  of  such  "medically 
needy,"  the  same  woman  might  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  any  medical  assistance. 

If  a  North  Carolina  single  mother  of  three 
children,  ages  10,  6  and  11  months,  earns 
$1,600  a  month,  only  the  11-month-old  can  get 
a  Medicaid  card,  and  the  infant  loses  the  cov- 
erage after  turning  1.  If  the  woman's  Income 
drops  Just  $10  a  month,  however,  Medicaid 
covers  the  6-year-old  and  will  continue  to 
cover  the  infant  after  it  turns  1.  But  Medic- 
aid would  not  fully  cover  the  mother  unless 
her  income  dropped  to  $594  a  month,  making 
her  eligible  through  the  state  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

An  acute  care  hospital  could  be  reimbursed 
for  bousing  a  36-year-old  schizophrenic — but 
a  psychiatric  hospital  could  not  be. 

"You'd  have  to  be  a  Talmudic  scholar  to 
understand  this  stuff,"  said  a  congressional 
aide  with  long  experience  with  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility rules. 

COVERING  AIDS  PATIENTS 

Among  the  more  confusing  rules  are  those 
that  cover  AIDS.  Persons  who  have  devel- 
oped AIDS,  theoretically  are  eligible  for 
Medicaid — once  they  become  permanently 
disabled  and  meet  income  restrictions. 

But  AIDS  sufferers  say  there  are  a  number 
of  Catch-22s  in  their  situation. 

Early  intervention  with  antiviral  and 
prophylatic  medicines  is  generally  believed 
to  prolong  life  without  disability.  Yet  by  the 
time  AIDS  patients  qualify  for  Medicaid  due 
to  permanent  disability,  it  can  be  too  late 
for  drugs  or  medical  Intervention  to  do  much 
good. 

Permanently  disabled  adults  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  resources  are  eligible  for  fed- 
eral cash  payments  of  $434  a  month  under  a 
program  called  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come. And  once  eligible  for  SSI,  they  auto- 
matically qualify  for  Medicaid  in  most 
states. 

But  if  they  have  held  jobs  at  which  Social 
Security  contributions  were  deducted  from 
their  piay,  they  must  first  apply  for  Social 
Security  Disability  Income  (SSDI),  whose 
monthly  cash  benefits  can  exceed  the  income 
limits  for  SSI.  Without  SSI.  no  Medicaid. 
SSDI  makes  them  eligible  for  Medicare,  the 
government-run  health  Insurance  program 
that  covers  the  elderly  and  some  disabled. 
But  Medicare  benefits  don't  kick  In  until  up 
to  24  months.  In  the  meantime,  they  are 
without  Medicaid  or  Medicare. 

But  for  many  AIDS  patients,  the  battle 
starts  long  before  permanent  disability— 
whose  very  definition  is  disputed  within  the 
federal  government.  The  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  considers  anyone 
with  a  T-cell  count  of  200  or  below— signify- 
ing significant  damage  to  the  immune  sys- 
tem—to be  an  AIDS  sufferer  for  purposes  of 
public  health  statistics.  But  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  which  rules  on  eligi- 
bility for  SSI,  uses  a  more  restrictive  defini- 
tion. 

FEAR  and  PHARMACEUTICALS 

Those  who  are  not  sick  enough  for  any 
kind  of  federal  assistance  look  for  help  in 
other  ways. 

AIDS  activist  Bryan  Bradley  of  Houston, 
who  is  HIV  positive,  knows  firsthand  about 
the  fear  the  disease  breeds— not  just  because 
of  its  physical  terrors,  but  because  of  the 
health  care  system's  erratic  response  to  it. 

When  friends  die,  he  said,  he  hurries  to 
their  homes  and  removes  all  the  medicines 


he  can  find.  Last  June,  he  recalled,  he  got  to 
a  flat  right  after  the  body  had  been  taken 
out  and  found  a  "load"  of  pharmaceuticals. 

Bradley  has  private  disability  insurance 
and  can  get  all  the  medicines  he  needs.  He 
said  he  collects  the  drugs  for  others  who  are 
HTV  positive  and  want  to  stay  well  for  as 
long  as  they  can.  Many  fear  losing  their  jobs, 
their  health  Insurance  or  both  If  they  seek 
therapeutic  drugs  from  the  Houston  AIDS 
clinic  or  through  their  company  policies. 

What  Bradley  does  is  against  the  law.  but 
he  said  he  doesn't  care  who  knows.  "They 
can  do  what  they  want  to  me."  he  said. 

Houston  does  offer  fallback  services  for 
those  who  don't  qualify  for  Medicaid.  The 
Thomas  Street  AIDS  clinic  operates  with 
local  tax  dollars  and  grants  from  the  federal 
Ryan  White  program.  And  at  any  given  time 
the  two  Harris  County  hospitals  are  usually 
caring  for  40  to  50  AIDS  sufferers,  many  of 
whom  are  charity  patients  with  no  insur- 
ance. 

But  Lois  Moore,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Harris  County  hospital  dis- 
trict, acknowledged  that  without  a  "funded 
source"  of  health  coverage,  such  as  private 
insurance  or  Medicaid,  an  individual  in 
Texas  may  have  trouble  seeing  a  physician, 
is  likely  to  get  less  preventive  care,  and 
probably  will  end  up  going  to  an  overcrowded 
county  hospital  emergency  room  if  in  need  of 
a  specialist. 


leagues  to  do  the  right  thing  and  defeat 
the  rule. 


URGING  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  RULE 
ON  H.R.  3425,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

(Mr.  PORTMAN  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  rule  on  the  EPA  bill  when  it  comes 
up  this  afternoon.  It  bars  consideration 
of  a  number  of  crucially  important 
amendments  including  the  Mica- 
Thurman  amendment  on  risk  assess- 
ment. 

Environmental  concerns  are  increas- 
ingly important  to  our  Nation  and  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  EPA, 
must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  these 
challenges.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
George  Bush  initiative  to  elevate  the 
EPA  to  Cabinet-level  status.  However, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  rule. 

In  ijarticular,  the  House  should  not 
be  precluded  from  voting  on  the  Mica- 
Thurman  amendment.  It  is  a  simple 
idea:  The  amendment  requires  the  EPA 
to  analyze  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  its  proposals.  Billions  are  spent 
annually  to  comply  with  EPA  regula- 
tions. State  and  local  governments 
alone  are  forced  to  spend  $30  to  $40  bil- 
lion per  year.  These  are  the  detrimen- 
tal unfunded  mandates  Governor 
George  Voinovich  of  Ohio  and  other 
Governors  on  a  bipartisan  basis  have 
rightly  highlighted  this  week.  It  seems 
only  appropriate  to  require  the  Agency 
promulgating  these  mandates  to  con- 
sider their  economic  impact.  It  is  pro- 
posal, I  might  add,  which  the  other 
body  adopted  by  a  vote  of  95-3. 

Yet,  we  cannot  even  get  a  vote  on  it. 
That  is   just   wrong.   I   urge   my   col- 


HOW  MANY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
WHITEWATERGATE? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  the  House  floor  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  promised  two  sets  of 
Whitewatergate  hearings,  hearings  on 
the  issue  itself  and  hearings  on  RTC 
oversight.  I  know,  because  I  clarified  it 
with  him  seven  times.  Today  the  staff 
is  saying  that  the  chairman  said  no 
such  thing.  A  promise  made  yesterday, 
a  denial  made  today. 

The  staff  said  what  he  said  was  not 
what  he  said  and  what  we  heard  him 
say.  Instead,  what  he  said  was  said  in  a 
manner  that  was  a  misstatement  on 
his  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  speaks  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  its  chairman  or  its 
staff?  Who  can  Members  of  this  House 
rely  on  for  promises  made  to  them,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  his 
staff?  Who  sets  the  agenda  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  chairman,  or  the  House 
Democratic  leadership? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs 
promised  hearings  on  Whitewatergate 
as  well  as  RTC  oversight.  We  would,  in 
good  conscience,  expect  those  hearings 
will  be  held,  statements  of  the  staff 
and  the  Speaker,  notwithstanding. 


URGING  MEMBERS'  SUPPORT  OF 
EPA  CABINET  LEVEL  STATUS 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  considers  raising  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
Cabinet  status.  I  support  this  elevation 
of  the  EPA,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  Cabinet-level  status.  This 
move  recognizes  the  importance  of  en- 
vironmental protection  in  our  country 
and  in  our  negotiations  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  On  November  3,  I 
joined  Vice  President  CJore,  Admin- 
istator  Browner,  Chairman  Conyers, 
Congressmen  Boehlert  and  Porter 
and  other  in  a  bipartisan  introduction 
of  H.R.  3425.  Indeed,  this  legislation 
was  first  introduced  in  1988,  and  it  was 
supported  by  President  Bush,  who 
would  have  signed  it  into  law  if  Con- 
gress had  passed  it.  The  bill  addresses 
Cabinet  status  and  needed  management 
reforms  at  EPA.  It  is  a  good  bill  that 
deserves  support. 

It  does  not  deal  with  policy  issues, 
which  will  be  debated  at  another  more 
appropriate  time.  Since  1791,  the  fifth 
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ajnendment  has  protected  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  has  required  just  com- 
pensation when  property  is  taken  for 
public  use.  When  Congress  considers 
Superfund  or  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
there  will  be  opportunities  to  debate 
policy  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues not  to  be  side-tracked  by  dis- 
cussions on  environmental  regulations 
in  this  bill.  Let  us  give  the  EPA  its 
place  at  the  Cabinet  table  and  vote  for 
passage. 


CONCERN  FOR  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 
CALLS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RULE  ON  H.R.  3425,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
not  inherit  the  Earth  from  our  ances- 
tors, we  are  borrowing  it  from  our  chil- 
dren. Quite  frankly,  our  stewardship 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Forty 
percent  of  our  Nation's  waterways  are 
not  swimmable  or  fishable.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  our  waterways  are 
not  drinkable.  In  some  communities  in 
this  richest,  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced Nation  in  the  world,  people 
have  to  get  up  and  turn  on  their  radio 
for  a  weather  report  to  find  out  if  it  is 
safe  to  go  out  and  breathe  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. It  is  totally  una  xeptable  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  Republ  cans  as  well 
as  Democrats  are  concerned  about  our 
environment. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  express  our  concern.  It 
ends  a  6-year  campaign  that  I  have 
waged  to  elevate  EPA  to  Cabinet-level 
status.  We  have  to  give  it  a  top  prior- 
ity. 

There  are  going  to  be  some  key  votes 
this  afternoon.  The  first  vote  is  the 
rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
that  is  the  key  vote.  Everybody,  every 
thinking  person,  wants  to  elevate  EPA 
to  Cabinet-level  status. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  SAYING  -iTiS"  TO? 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  said  he  wanted  to  "Give  people. 
esi)ecially  our  young  people,  something 
to  say  yes  to."  But  what  does  the  Clin- 
ton social  agenda  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  say  yes  to?  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  launched 
an  ad  campaign  for  condoms,  suggest- 
ing kids  could  say  "yes"  to  sex.  The 
Surgeon  General  suggested  saying 
"yes"  to  legalizing  drugs.  And  now 
there  is  going  to  be  a  needle  exchange 
program  that  says  "yes"  to  heroin  and 
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crack  cocaine.  At  the  same  time,  in  its 
"treatment  first,  last  and  only"  pro- 
gram, the  Clinton  administration  has 
gutted  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol and  scaled  back  Coast  Guard  inter- 
diction. Like  most  Americans,  I  am  not 
ready  to  abandon  our  "Say  No  to 
Drugs"  campaign  just  because  the 
President  wants  our  kids  to  have  some- 
thing to  "say  yes"  to. 


amendments  to  the  Rules  Committee 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  12  noon  on  Monday, 
February  7. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  consid- 
eration in  this  matter. 


D  1540 

CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION 
INVESTIGATING  ITSELF 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown 
was  accused  of  taking  a  $700,000  bribe 
to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam. 
His  chief  accuser,  Mr.  Binh  Ly,  passed 
a  6-hour  FBI  lie  detector  test. 

Mr.  Brown  lied  to  the  media  about 
meeting  with  a  Mr.  Hao  who  was  the 
conduit  with  Vietnam.  He  met  with 
Mr.  Hao  not  once  but  three  times.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Brown  also  lied  to  Congress 
about  his  involvement  about  normaliz- 
ing relations  with  Vietnam. 

We,  the  Congress,  were  stonewalled 
by  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  White 
House  when  we  tried  to  Investigate 
this,  and  now  an  associate  of  Janet 
Reno,  the  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, went  down  to  Miami  and  ran  the 
grand  jury  investigation,  and  they  are 
letting  him  off. 

The  American  people  ought  to  won- 
der if  this  administration  can  be  al- 
lowed to  investigate  itself.  One  won- 
ders about  the  Whitewater  investiga- 
tion as  well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  SUB- 
MISSION OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  811,  THE  INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL  REAUTHORIZATION 

ACT  OF  1993 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  Committee  is  planning  to  meet 
during  the  week  of  February  7,  1994,  in 
order  to  grant  a  rule  for  H.R.  811,  the 
Independent  Counsel  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1993. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
process  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  the  Rules  Committee  is  re- 
questing that  Members  submit  55  cop- 
ies of  their  amendments  to  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  to  the  Rules  Committee 
office  at  H-312  of  the  Capitol,  by  12 
noon  Monday,  February  7,  1994. 

Members  should  be  aware  that  copies 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  are  available 
in  the  House  document  room.  Again,  I 
would  urge  Members  to  submit  their 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3425,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  312  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  312 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3425)  to  redes- 
ignated the  Environment  Protection  Agency 
as  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  The  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  the 
bill  are  waived.  General  debate  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  the  amendments  made 
in  order  by  this  resolution  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hour  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. After  general  debate  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  read.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  are 
waived.  No  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Each  amendment 
may  be  offered  only  in  the  order  printed  in 
the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by  a  Member 
designated  in  the  report,  shall  be  considered 
as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  report  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  numbered  9  in  the  report  are 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  timendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
Any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  expect  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DURBIN).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 
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,  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
'  poses  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  Catskills,  NY  [Mr.  Solomon], 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  312  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3425,  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act.  The  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  All  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  are 
waived.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  will  be  considered 
as  read.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
substitute  are  waived. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  only  those 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  to 
accompany  the  rule.  The  amendments 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified,  with  debate  time 
also  specified  in  the  report.  The 
amendments  shall  be  considered  as 
read.  The  amendments  are  not  subject 
to  amendment,  and  are  not  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

All  points  of  order  are  waived  against 
amendment  No.  9  in  the  report,  which 
is  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  Representative 
Clinger.  No  other  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  any  other  amendment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted.  Any  Member  is 
then  allowed  to  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
briefly  about  the  amendments  that 
were  submitted  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill  and  why  some  were  not 
made  in  order.  The  Rules  Committee, 
after  requesting  amendments  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  rule,  received  27 
amendments;  7  were  subsequently 
withdrawn  by  the  sponsors  and  2  were 
identical  to  2  other  germane  amend- 
ments which  were  made  in  order.  Of 
the  remaining  18  amendments,  10  of 
them  were  subject  to  points  of  order 
and  would  have  required  waivers  in 
order  to  be  considered  on  the  floor.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  most  controversial 
and  emotional  issues  raised  during  the 
hearing  were  on  amendments  that  were 
clearly  nongermane  to  the  bill. 

H.R.  3425  elevates  the  EPA  to  a  Cabi- 
net Department  and  makes  a  number 
of  structural  and  management  changes. 
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It  very  specifically  does  not  change 
any  in  any  way  existing  statutes 
adminstered  by  the  EPA.  Therefore,  in 
an  effort  to  be  fair  and  craft  a  respon- 
sible rule  to  address  the  issues  in  the 
bill,  the  committee  decided  to  make  In 
order  only  those  amendments  which 
did  not  violate  any  House  rules.  The 
one  exception  was  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  Mr.  Clinger,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  of 
original  jurisdiction.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  deference  to  Mr.  Clinger, 
did  waive  points  of  order  on  this  other- 
wise germane  amendment  for  minor 
budget  act  and  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI 
violations. 

H.R.  3426  would  elevate  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  from 
its  current  status  as  an  independent 
agency  to  the  15th  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection.  Nearly  identical 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
the  101st  Congress  and  by  the  Senate  in 
the  102d  Congress.  The  bill  does  not 
amend  any  existing  EPA  administered 
statutes  and  does  not  change  environ- 
mental policy.  The  bill  redesignates 
the  EPA  to  an  executive  department  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
and  makes  a  number  of  much-needed 
improvements  in  the  management  and 
structure  at  the  new  Department. 

H.R.  3425  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Secretary  and  a  Deputy  Secretary  to 
head  the  Department;  and  transfers  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  EPA  to  the 
new  Department.  The  Administrator, 
Deputy  Administrator,  and  Assistant 
Administrators  would  be  redesignated 
as  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  respectively.  All 
these  positions  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  elevation  of  the 
EPA  to  a  Department  is  to  enhance 
U.S.  environmental  protection  activi- 
ties by  providing  this  increased  stand- 
ing on  the  President's  Cabinet  thereby 
placing  environmental  issues  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Furthermore,  this  move  will  place 
the  United  States'  chief  environmental 
entity  on  the  same  tier  as  its  inter- 
national counterpairt  environmental 
ministries.  Clearly  those  policies  and 
issues  relating  to  the  environment  are 
absolutely  critical  to  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture and  certainly  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion and  attention  that  cabinet  level 
status  provides.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  pass  this  rule  and  move  on  to 
the  debate  of  this  responsible  and  time- 
ly legislation. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  overall  management  of 
the  new  Department  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strategic  business  plan 
to  clearly  outline  the  goals,  products, 
and  services  of  the  Department.  The 
plan  also  Is  to  maintain  a  system  of 
program  performance  measurement  to 


ensure  that  the  Department's  resources 
are  utilized  effectively  and  efficiently. 
The  bill  establishes  a  Chief  Informa- 
tion Officer,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary,  to  oversee  the  design,  devel- 
opment. Implementation,  and  procure- 
ment of  an  effective  Information  sys- 
tem for  the  Department.  Public  access 
to  the  Department's  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  products  is  to  be  Improved 
through  development  and  maintenance 
of  an  inventory  listing  of  such  products 
available  through  an  easily  accessible 
data  base.  An  independent,  nonpartisan 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Statistics  is 
to  be  created  to  help  improve  analysis 
of  environmental  conditions  and  trends 
to  better  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
environmental  policies  and  activities. 
An  Office  of  Environmental  Justice  is 
established  to  develop  and  implement  a 
strategy  to  promote  environmental 
justice  for  all  individuals  regardless  of 
income,  race,  ethnicity,  or  national  or- 
igin. The  bill  requires  the  promulga- 
tion of  strict  peer  review  and  quality 
assurance  guidelines  for  use  in  prepar- 
ing science-based  and  science-depend- 
ent technical  information  and  products 
of  the  Department.  Contracting  proce- 
dures are  reformed  in  a  number  of 
areas  including  limitations  on  so- 
called  umbrella  contracts  and  allow- 
able contractor  reimbursements.  The 
bill  establishes  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Risk  to  implement  a  strategy 
to  attain  reductions  In  risk  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  that  are 
practicable  with  the  resources  avail- 
able. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  modified  closed  rule  on 
H.R.  3425,  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  at 
the  outset  that  this  modified  closed 
rule  does  make  in  order  some  nine 
amendments,  including  eight  submit- 
ted by  Republican  Members.  And  for 
that  we  are  grateful. 

Notwithstanding  the  constructive 
amendments  made  in  order,  I  must  still 
oppose  the  rule  because  of  what  it  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  make  in  order  the 
bipartisan  amendment  submitted  by 
two  outstanding  freshman  Members 
from  Florida,  Mrs.  TmmMAN  and  Mr. 
Mica. 

Their  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
Johnston  risk-assessment  amendment 
In  the  other  body  which  was  passed  as 
part  of  the  Senate  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Department  bill  by  a  vote  of  95 
to  3.  I  repeat,  95  to  3. 

So  this  is  a  matter  we  will  have  to  go 
to  conference  on,  and  this  House  de- 
serves an  opportunity  now  to  vote  on  it 
before  we  go  to  conference. 

The  amendment  would  simply  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  include  with  any 


new  regulations  on  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment an  estimate  of  the  risk  to  be 
addressed,  the  costs  associated  with 
implementation  and  compliance,  and  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  risks  ad- 
dressed relative  to  other  risks. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  more 
commonsensical,  and  more  necessary 
in  creating  such  a  powerful  regulatory 
bureaucracy  as  this? 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  are 
completely  baffled  at  the  fact  that  this 
House  will  not  even  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider such  an  amendment.  Why  wasn't 
it  made  In  order? 

Well,  we  are  told  that  the  amend- 
ment isn't  germane  and  therefore 
should  have  no  place  in  our  debate 
about  creating  a  new  regulatory  Cabi- 
net department  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  this  bill 
through  the  legislative  process  with 
great  interest.  Residents  in  my  upstate 
New  York  district  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  environmental  issues.  And  I 
am  sure  they  are  just  as  puzzled  as  I 
am  about  our  strange  notions  of  what 
is  and  is  not  germane  sometimes. 

How  can  you  create  this  new  regu- 
latory bureaucracy  and  not  allow  the 
House  to  even  require  that  It  consider 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  regula- 
tions It  Imposes  on  the  country? 

Moreover,  we  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity under  this  rule  to  vote  on  two 
important  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tau- 
ziN]  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Herger]  relating  to  protecting  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  owners  from  improper 
property  takings  resulting  from  deci- 
sions of  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficult  to  envi- 
sion the  Congress  moving  ahead  with 
elevation  of  the  EPA  without  address- 
ing such  a  basic  concern  raised  by  busi- 
ness leaders  and  private  property  own- 
ers all  across  the  country. 

This  rule  is  another  example  of  the 
majority  arbitrarily  using  the  rules  for 
their  political  advantage — enforcing 
them  to  block  things  they  don't  like 
while  waiving  them  when  they  want  to 
spend  more  money.  Yes.  this  rule 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill.  Hold  onto  your  wallets. 

Now  here  we  are  on  the  floor.  This 
House  Is  prepared  to  make  an  irrevers- 
ible decision — to  create  the  15th  Cabi- 
net department. 

As  sure  as  life  will  bring  death  and 
taxes.  Government  agencies  will  bring 
taxes,  but  enjoy  life  eternal. 

There  are  plenty  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  who  would  like  to  sup- 
port EPA  Cabinet  elevation.  But  they 
have  been  put  in  a  procedural  box  by 
the  majority  leadership  and  the  Rules 
Committee.  And  that  box  Is  so  wrapped 
up  In  regulatory  red  tape  that  no  one 
can  put  the  scissors  of  common  sense 
to  it. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is 
no  gift.  It  is  a  box  containing  a  bureau- 
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cratic  time  bomb  that  will  someday 
blow  up  in  oiir  faces.  Let's  send  this  ex- 
plosive package  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  bomb  squad  to  defuse. 

If  we  vote  down  this  rule  today  and 
send  it  back  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
we  can  have  back  on  this  floor  as  early 
as  tomorrow  a  truly  fair  rule,  reflect- 
ing  the   will   of  this   House   and   the 
American   people.   That   is   the   right 
thing  to  do.   Let  us  do  right  by  the 
American  people  and  do  it. 
ROLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  CoMMriTEE  on 
Amendments  to  the  Proposed  Rule  on 
H.R.  3425.  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  act,  Wednesday.  November 
17,1993 

1.  Open  rule — This  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  provides  for  one-hour,  open  rule 
and  makes  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute In  order  as  an  orlgrlnal  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule. 

Vote  (Defeated  2-6):  Yeaa— Qulllen,  Goss; 
Nays— Moakley,  Bellenson,  Frost,  Gordon, 
Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Derrick,  Bonlor.  Hall, 
Wheat,  Solomon,  Dreler. 

2.  Thurman-Mlca  «11— Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  Include  with  any  new  regulations 
relating  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment: 1)  an  estimate  of  the  risk  to  be  ad- 
dressed; 2)  the  costs  associated  with  imple- 
mentation and  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tion; and  3)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
risk  addressed  relative  to  other  risks. 


Vote  (Defeated  2-5):  Yeas— Qulllen,  Goss; 
Nays— Moakley,  Bellenson,  Frost,  Gordon, 
Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Derrick,  Bonlor,  Hall, 
Wheat,  Solomon,  Dreler. 

3.  Walker  (PA)  #12— Substitute  amendment 
creating  a  Department  of  Science,  Space, 
Energy,  and  Technology  which  would  Include 
the  current  EPA. 

Vote  (Defeated  2-6):  Yeas— Qulllen,  Goss; 
Nays— Moakley,  Bellenson,  Frost,  Gordon. 
Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Derrick,  Bonlor,  Hall, 
Wheat,  Solomon.  Dreler. 

4.  Baker  (LA)  #9— EsUbllshes  a  regulatory 
procedure  to  address  the  Impact  of  federal 
legislative  and  regulatory  activity  on  small 
business  and  the  private  economic  sector. 

Vote  (Defeated  2-5):  Yeas— Qulllen,  Goss; 
Nays— Moakley,  Bellenson,  Frost,  Gordon, 
Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Derrick,  Bonlor,  Hall, 
Wheat,  Solomon,  Dreler. 

5.  (en  bloc): 

Hefley  (CO)  #8— Requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  cost-benefit  analyses  for  all  pro- 
posed environmental  regulations  and  limits 
to  Issuance  of  those  regulations  whose  costs 
exceed  the  benefits  to  public  health  and  the 
environment. 

Herger  (CA)  #10— Requires  the  Secretary  to 
assess  any  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  regulatory  action  for  any  poten- 
tial taking  of  private  property. 

Mica  (FL)  #16— Creates  an  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Risk  and  Cost  Analysis. 

Mica  (FL)  #17— Delays  the  elevation  of  the 
EPA  to  cabinet-level  status  for  one  year 
pending  the  Implementation  of  agency  man- 
agement reforms. 

OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES:  1030  CONG. 


Vote  (Defeated  2-5):  Yeas— Qulllen,  Goss; 
Nays — Moakley,  Bellenson,  Frost.  Gordon, 
Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Derrick.  Bonlor,  Hall. 
Wheat,  Solomon,  Dreler. 

6.  Adoption  of  rule — 

Vote  (Adopted  5-2):  Yeas— Moakley,  Bellen- 
son, Frost,  Gordon,  Slaughter;  Nays— Qull- 
len, Goss.  Not  voting:  Derrick,  Bonlor,  Hall, 
Wheat,  Solomon,  Dreler. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers].  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  crafting 
a  rule  that  is  consistent  with  the  regu- 
lations of  this  House  and  is  also  fair  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

This  is  a  bill  not  to  deal  with  the 
substantive  matters  of  EPA  or  the  en- 
vironment, but  it  is  an  elevation  bill. 
It  is  a  reorganization  bill. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  filend, 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  who  has  been  following  this 
matter  for  10  years  along  with  me  since 
my  committee  brought  the  bill  for- 
ward, that  this  rule  does  not  make  part 
of  the  rule  amendments  that  he  ob- 
jected to  in  the  101st  Congress  when 
this  bill  brought  to  the  floor  under  a 
set  of,  again,  very  fair  rules  that  the 
gentleman  had  helped  craft. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  spend  just  a  few 
minutes  pointing  out  that  the  rule  is 
fair  and  open.  How  can  we  be  (quarrel- 
ing about  a  rule  that  has  nine  germane 
amendments  allowed:  one  amendment 
that  would  require  EPA  to  develop  a 
strategy  to  ease  unfunded  mandates  on 
State  and  local  governments;  two 
amendments  which  would  establish 
ombudsmen  for  local  goverrunents  and 
small  businesses  to  help  comply  with 
EPA  regulations;  a  third  Republican 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute in  which  points  of  order  were 
waived? 

We  have.  I  contend,  an  eminently  fair 
rule.  The  rule  prohibits  the  Mica- 
Thiorman  amendment  on  risk  assess- 
ment as  nongermane.  That  is  not  an 
unreasonable  conclusion  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  arrived  at. 

The  amendment  requires  EPA  to  con- 
duct a  comparative  analysis  of  risks 
addressed  by  any  EPA  regulation  rel- 
ative to  other  non-EPA-regulated  risks 
to  certify  that  the  regulation  will  sub- 
stantially advance  protecting  human 
health  and  safety  or  the  environment, 
and  that  the  benefits  justify  the  imple- 
mentation and  compliance  costs  to  the 
Government  and  the  public. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
change  environmental  policy  as  the 
Mica  amendment  would  do.  It  is  to 
make  the  EPA  a  Cabinet  department, 
to  correct  major  management  prob- 
lems in  contracting,  procurement  of  in- 
formation systems,  creation  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Environmental  Statistics,  and 
establish  performance  goals  for  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  waited  too 
long.  For  5  years  the  legislation  mak- 


ing EPA  the  15th  Cabinet  department 
has  been  through  fits  and  starts  in  the 
Congress.  We  already  passed  this  ele- 
vation bill.  It  was  veto-proof  in  the 
101st  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  body  chose  not  to  act.  Last  year, 
when  the  other  body  did  act,  we  were 
not  able  to  get  to  it  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely crowded  schedule  that  we  had 
at  the  end  of  our  year. 

So  the  gridlock  is  over.  The  bipsirti- 
san  effort  is  now  kicking  in.  H.R.  3425 
is  a  clean  bill,  flree  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter, with  a  rule  of  such  extreme  gener- 
osity I  find  it  extremely  hard  for  Mem- 
bers to  still  be  complaining  at  this  late 
date,  with  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  granted,  that  this  rule  is 
anything  more  than  an  eminently  fair 
and  acceptable  one. 

I  urge  support  for  both  the  rule  and 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  just  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Conyers],  that  all  we  want  is 
a  level  playing  field  for  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  the 
very  distinguished  Member  who  is 
being  denied  on  this  floor  today. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  said  in  a  special 
order  to  the  House  last  night  that  I 
came  here  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with 
some  hopes  and  dreams,  aspirations 
that  I  brought  from  a  campaign  for 
Congress  and  from  the  people  that  I 
represent,  to  have  a  small  opportunity 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  our  Government  a  little  bit  more 
responsive.  Here  we  are  today  debating 
this  question  on  the  rule,  and  really, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  very  basics  of 
this  rule  in  consideration,  there  is  a 
very  a  basic  question.  That  is,  does  this 
Congress  want  to  address  the  question 
of  regulatory  reform? 

Now,  my  colleagues,  we  are  all  intel- 
ligent human  beings  and  we  can  all 
read  the  legislation  that  is  before  us.  If 
you  read  this  legislation,  H.R.  3425,  you 
will  see  indeed  it  does  create  new  of- 
fices and  agencies,  that  it  is  not  just  a 
simple  elevation  bill. 

Section  109  creates  information  re- 
sources management  office;  section  12 
creates  an  office  of  environmental  jus- 
tice. Even  section  113  creates  an  office 
of  environmental  risk.  But  why,  why  is 
it  that  we  cannot  address  the  question 
of  regulatory  reform?  Why  can  we  get 
not  address  the  question  of  risk  assess- 
ment? What  is  the  cost?  What  is  the 
risk?  What  is  the  benefit  to  the  public? 

We  rarely  get  an  opportunity  to  ele- 
vate a  department  to  Cabinet-level  sta- 
tus in  this  body,  and  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  do  not  come  together  so 
that  we  have  this  rare  opportunity  to 
say  that  this  agency  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public,  to  business,  to  indus- 
try, to  the  inner  cities,  to  agriculture, 
to  jobs  in  this  country.  We  rarely  get 
an  opportunity  to  elevate  a  department 
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to  Cabinet-level  status  in  this  body, 
and  the  stars  in  the  constellation  do 
not  come  together  so  that  we  have  this 
rare  opportunity  to  say  that  this  agen- 
cy has  a  responsibility  to  the  public,  to 
business,  to  industry,  to  the  inner 
cities,  to  agriculture,  to  jobs  in  this 
country.  We  rarely  get  that  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  that  opportunity  at 
this  one  moment. 

Now,  this  is  not  going  to  change  all 
regulations,  but  it  is  going  to  take  one 
agency  that  we  are  elevating— I  sit  on 
its  oversight  committee,  and  I  tell  you 
I  cannot  describe  the  horror,  the  tales 
that  I've  heard  of  mismanagement, 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  misdirection. 

I  consider  myself  an  environmental- 
ist. But  you  would  be  shocked  if  you 
saw  the  way  the  limited  resources  of 
our  Nation  and  this  Congress  are  wast- 
ed by  that  agency.  The  inspector  gen- 
eral came  before  our  subcommittee  and 
he  came  to  my  office  and  he  told  me, 
he  said  they  will  not  listen,  they  need 
focus,  they  need  direction. 

Only  the  Congress  can  provide  that 
direction  because  the  Congress  passed 
these  dozens  and  dozens  of  laws.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  an  Executive  order,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  tiny  little  effort  by 
this  Congress:  it  is  going  to  take  a  law. 
That  is  why  this  Committee  on  Rules 
needs  to  pay  attention  to  this  matter. 
Again,  we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
world.  I  am  just  saying — maybe  I  am 
wrong,  maybe  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions, dozens  of  organizations,  even 
inner-city  organizations  where  the 
poor,  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  live, 
are  saying  their  resources  are  squan- 
dered. Billions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by 
this  Agency.  They  do  not  have  the  leg- 
islative direction  only  this  Congress 
can  provide. 

If  we  do  not  stand  up  here  now  and  be 
heard,  when  will  we  be  heard?  If  not 
today,  when? 

I  think  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
address  this  issue  today.  We  know  what 
the  issue  is  here.  The  issue  is  fairness. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Do  not  make 
it  a  partisan  issue.  This  was  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Democrat.  I  stood  with  my 
colleagues  in  committee  when  we  had 
the  votes  to  pass  this,  and  both  times 
the  effort  was  led  by  people  from  the 
other  side.  So  here  we  have  the  ques- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  make  a  change  in 
the  way  this  Congress  does  business? 
Or  is  this  business  as  usual? 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me,  especially  as  I  am  ris- 
ing in  support  of  the  bill,  but  I  have 
trouble  with  the  lule,  as  do  many  in 
this  House. 

The  trouble  I  have  with  the  rule  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  us.  again,  the 
type  of  rule  that  would  not  allow  pol- 
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ley  amendments  within  the  EPA;  to  de- 
bate key  issues  which  have  already 
been  debated  in  the  other  body.  This 
House  is  eager  to  debate  those  on  the 
House  floor. 

One  of  those  Is  the  risk  assessment 
amendment  Mr.  Mica  is  proposing.  My 
own  Senator,  Senator  Johnston,  has 
already  warned  on  the  Senate  side  and 
attached  to  this  bill  an  amendment 
that  requires  EPA  to  do  a  simple  thing 
before  it  begins  regulating  us  one  more 
time,  and  that  is  to  assess  the  risk  in- 
volved against  the  cost  involved— that 
is,  to  take  the  least-cost,  best  approach 
toward  improving  our  environment — a 
simple  theory  that  I  think  most  of  us, 
most  of  the  Americans  would  approve 
of  if  we  ever  had  a  chance  to  debate  it 
and  vote  on  it  in  the  House  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  eJready  done. 

Second,  the  amendment  we  propose 
and  are  prepared  to  offer  at  any  time 
we  eventually  have  the  right  to  do  so, 
would  create  in  law  a  right  of  citizens 
in  America  to  demand  compensation 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution, when  that  property  is  taken 
Orom  them  by  virtue  of  environmental 
Federal  regulation  issued  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  notion  that  our  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  take  our  prop- 
erty from  us  for  public  purposes  is  en- 
shrined in  law  and  in  the  Constitution 
for  a  long  time  now,  but  the  notion 
that  the  Government  can  take  a  prop- 
erty has  always  been,  if  you  will,  ac- 
cepted with  the  notion  that  Govern- 
ment must  compensate  the  individual. 

In  fact,  the  fifth  amendment  says  no 
private  property  shall  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic purposes  without  just  compensa- 
tion. It  does  not  say  if  EPA  decides  to 
take  it  by  regulation,  it  does  not  say 
except  if  it  is  a  wetland,  it  does  not  say 
if  in  fact  these  regulations  are  for  the 
public  good.  There  are  no  exceptions. 

What  we  would  like  this  House  one 
day  to  be  able  to  debate — if  we  ever  get 
the  chance  under  a  rule  that  permits 
this — is  an  amendment  that  says  very 
clearly  in  law  that  property  owners  are 
entitled  under  the  fifth  amendment  to 
compensation  when  takings  occur  like 
that. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  damage  as 
these  agencies  do  that  work  in  Amer- 
ica, think  for  just  a  little  while  back  to 
the  news  from  California  when  home- 
owners lost  their  homes  because  they 
were  told  by  the  EPA,  "You  cannot  do 
what  we  have  ordered  you  to  do  for 
many  years,  and  that  is  to  disc  the 
brush  around  your  homes  to  stop  the 
brush  fires  from  starting." 

Think  about  the  homes  that  were 
lost  in  California  because  EPA  said  the 
kangaroo  rate  had  to  be  protected  and 
folks  could  not  protect  their  homes. 
Think  about  the  folks  in  California 
who  lost  all  of  their  homes  or  their 
property  because  nobody  did  a  risk  as- 
sessment and  looked  at  the  value  of 


these  regulations  against  the  value  of 
their  property. 

Sometime  or  other  we  are  going  to  be 
debating  those  issues  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  you  are  not  going  to  escape 
them.  It  is  unfortunate  this  rule  does 
not  give  us  a  chance  today  to  do  it;  we 
ought  to  have  that  chance.  That  is  why 
I  am  voting  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  House,  and  he  is  so 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McCandless]  another  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

D  1610 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
EPA  is  to  be  elevated  to  Cabinet  sta- 
tus, in  spite  of  all  its  much  discussed 
and  highly  publicized  internal  prob- 
lems, then  the  Mica-Thurman  amend- 
ment must  be  part  of  it.  We  could 
spend  the  rest  of  this  week  trading  hor- 
ror stories  about  well-intentioned  envi- 
ronmental regulations  gone  haywire  in 
each  and  every  one  of  our  own  dis- 
tricts. In  my  part  of  the  California 
desert,  a  much  needed  project  to  im- 
prove and  widen  the  State's  deadliest 
two-lane  highway,  a  project  which  was 
two-thirds  complete,  was  abruptly 
halted  over  a  year  ago.  The  EPA  de- 
cided that  wetlands  may  possibly  exist 
near  the  project  site.  These  alleged 
wetlands,  if  they  do  exist,  are  the  re- 
sult of  agricultural  runoff.  In  the  13 
months  since  construction  was 
stopped,  another  10  lives  have  been  lost 
on  Highway  86.  Will  the  road  be  fin- 
ished one  day?  Probably.  Will  it  have 
been  worth  the  trade-off  in  human 
lives?  Not  even  close.  But  this  risk 
equation  is  not  considered  by  EPA  in 
current  practice.  In  fact,  the  Agency's 
priorities  are  so  backwards,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  we  are  even  arguing 
over  whether  it  should  adopt  risk  as- 
sessment and  risk  management. 

Risk  assessment  is  not  anti- 
environment.  Witness  the  shameful 
squandering  of  lives  and  resources 
which  is  too  often  brought  about  by  a 
lack  of  coherence  and  pragmatism  in 
environmental  regulation.  Given  this,  I 
resent  the  wailing  about  the  alleged 
"difficulties"  the  risk  assessment 
amendment  would  cause.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  spend  a  grreat  deal  of  time  dealing 
with  the  negative  effects  of  environ- 
mental regulation  on  my  constituency. 

1  do  not  see  how  factoring  in  risk  as- 
sessment could  be  anything  but  a 
change  for  the  better. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Thurman]. 

Mrs.  THURMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY)  for  the  time  which 
he  has  yielded  to  me  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  and  I  rise 
reluctantly,  to  oppose  the  rule  on  H.R. 
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3425,  which  is  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  elevation  bill. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  put  into 
this  bill,  and  I  have  been  part  of  that 
being  part  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  think  we  have 
done  and  taken  great  strides  to  im- 
prove. 

However,  on  the  other  hand  of  this,  I 
feel  like  I  am  kind  of  being  painted  as 
this  person  who  does  not  care  about 
human  life,  or  health,  or  the  environ- 
ment, and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true 
of  any  person  in  this  Chamber,  and  I 
can  especially  tell  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  not  true  of  myself. 

But  what  I  do  not  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  why  we  are  blocking  this 
amendment  that  I  believe  actually 
tries  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
the  efficiency  of  EPA.  Tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  allowing  this  House  to  de- 
bate an  amendment  to  require  EPA  to 
do  what  has  been  endorsed  in  an  execu- 
tive order,  t^pplying  the  tools  of  risk 
assessment  and  cost-benefit  analysis  to 
the  rulemaking  process.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  Federal  Government  setting 
priorities  to  stretch  limited  tax-paid 
dollars  the  way  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must?  What  is  wrong  in  giving 
the  House  a  chance  to  debate  and  vote 
on  this  amendment  which,  I  might  add, 
passed  the  Senate  95  to  3? 

The  Harvard  Center  for  Risk  Analy- 
sis survey  in  November  found  that  62 
percent  of  the  respondents  favored  risk 
analysis  and  setting  environmental  pri- 
orities. The  budget  we  passed  last  year, 
which  freezes  spending  for  5  yeairs.  de- 
mands that  we  make  our  tax  dollars  go 
further.  Our  local  governments  and 
small  business  owners  are  demanding 
that  we  set  priorities.  But  this  rule 
prevents  us  from  doing  these  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  will  have  a 
tough  time  explaining  why  to  my  con- 
stituents, so  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Thur- 
man] is  certainly  right  on  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Albuquerque,  NM  [Mr. 
SCHIFF],  another  distinguished  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  it  is  time 
that  we  raised  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  Cabinet  level  rank. 
Environmental  protection  policy  does 
not  exist  in  and  of  itself  separately  and 
apart  from  everything  else  we  are 
doing.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  ought  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  all  of  our  other 
decisions,  which  is  why  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  of  Cabinet  level 
and  should  be  seated  with  the  other 
Cabinet  level  officials. 

It  is  with  regret,  however,  that  I  ask 
this  House  to  defeat  the  rule  that  is 
proposed  before  us.  The  main  reason  is, 
although    certain    amendments    have 
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been  included  to  be  voted  on  today, 
others  have  not.  Most  particularly,  as 
has  already  been  discussed,  is  the  pro- 
posed bipartisan  Thurman-Mica 
amendment,  which  would  deal  with 
risk  assessment  by  this  new  depart- 
ment, if  it  comes  to  pass. 

Now  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  stated  that  the 
reason  this  amendment  was  not  al- 
lowed was  because  it  was  not  germane 
and  would,  therefore,  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  challenge  on  the  House 
floor.  I  have  to  say  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  do  not  agree  that  determining 
how  regulations  will  be  promulgated  by 
this  new  department  is  not  germane, 
but  I  have  to,  with  respect,  point  out 
that  this  is  the  same  Committee  on 
Rules  which,  for  example,  last  year  in- 
sisted that  we  vote  on  an  urban  aid 
project  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in- 
side a  bill  that  was  for  emergency  re- 
lief for  flood  victims  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  I  would  further 
point  out  that  most  of  the  rules  I  have 
seen  in  this  House  waived  points  of 
order  to  challenge.  So,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  idea  of  germaneness  and  the 
idea  of  points  of  order  being  a  problem 
are  only  a  problem  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  does  not  agree  with  the 
content  of  an  amendment  rather  than 
anything  procedural. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has 
also  been  stated  the  other  body  adopt- 
ed their  version  of  the  Thurman-Mica 
amendment  by  a  95-to-3  margin,  so  it  is 
obvious,  if  this  bill  is  going  to  proceed 
into  a  conference  with  the  other  body, 
that  we  will  be  considering  that  par- 
ticular policy,  and  we  cannot  avoid  it. 
So,  I  think  we  should  proceed  to  give 
the  Members  here  in  the  House  a  vote 
today. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues, 
especially  some  of  the  freshmen  who 
think  that  they  are.  perhaps,  being  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  debate  an 
issue,  that  the  proposal  that  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  for  an  amend- 
ment is  a  nongermane  proposal.  We 
give  rules  to  allow  germane  amend- 
ments. Now,  should  they  have  been 
elected  to  the  Senate,  they  could  offer 
any  amendment  to  any  subject  because 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  germane- 
ness. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  a  bad  idea 
in  and  of  itself,  but  let  us  understand 
what  is  at  stake.  If  we  defeat  the  rule, 
we  are  defeating  the  idea  of  elevating 
the  EPA  Administrator  to  Cabinet 
level.  That  is  a  worthwhile  objective, 
and  we  should  not  defeat  the  rule  that 
would  allow  us  to  accomplish  that  re- 
sult. 

But  let  me  say  from  an  environ- 
mental  point  of  view   that  we   have 


some  laws,  like  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
where  we  have  standards  tied  to  health 
and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  have 
standards  tied  to  technology  in  the 
FIFRA  where  we  balance  the  risks  and 
benefits;  in  other  words,  the  sub- 
stantive law  that  the  EPA  is  handled 
differently.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  one-size-fits-all  restrictions  on 
risk  assessment  to  be  handled  in  the 
same  exact  way  on  every  environ- 
mental issue. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  EPA 
does  do  risk  assessment.  Risk  assess- 
ment is  a  very  useful  tool.  But  the 
Mica  amendment,  as  was  the  Bennett 
Johnston  amendment  in  the  Senate,  is 
one  size  fits  all.  It  would  be  a  barrier  to 
EPA  acting  to  adopt  regulations  in  the 
various  areas  over  which  they  have  ju- 
risdiction. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues:  If  you  want 
to  change  the  Clean  Air  Act.  then 
change  the  Clean  Air  Act.  If  you  don't 
like  the  way  the  pesticide  regulations 
are  handled,  and  I  don't,  then  we  are 
going  to  try  to  change  those  regula- 
tions. But  let's  deal  with  it  in  the  sub- 
stantive law  involved  to  make  a 
thoughtful  decision,  and  let's  deal  with 
this  issue  strictly  on  what  is  at  stake, 
and  that's  to  elevate  procedurally  the 
Administrator  to  Cabinet  level  so  that 
she  can  be  at  the  table  with  all  the 
other  Cabinet  people  when  decisions 
that  affect  the  environment  are  being 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

D  1620 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  our  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois, 
Mr.  Bob  Michel,  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  We  certainly  will  miss 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  Republican 
leader  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SOLOMON]  who  serves  so  ably 
as  our  ranking  member  on  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  obviously  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rule.  Our  Democratic 
leadership  in  this  House  loves  to  hide 
behind  closed  rules  to  avoid  tough 
votes,  and  here  again  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple. The  issue  to  be  avoided  here,  of 
course,  is  risk  assessment.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly,  95  to  3. 

Why  would  our  Democratic  leader- 
ship block  a  vote  here  in  the  House? 
Quite  frankly,  because  it  would  pass. 
That  is  why.  To  avoid  an  argument  on 
the  merits,  especially  when  they  are 
likely  to  lose,  it  is  best  to  keep  it  off 
the  House  floor.  That  is  their  game. 

I  might  say,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
that  this  is  probably  an  issue  that  we 
will  consider  during  an  Oxford  style  de- 
bate. It  is  important  enough  to  debate 
but  not  safe  enough  to  vote. 
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As  I  have  listened  to  our  Nation's 
mayors  and  Governors,  one  thing  is 
heard  time  and  time  again:  They  want 
less  regulation  and  fewer  unfunded 
mandates.  That  was  their  message  to 
us  and  it  came  from  both  parties. 

What  better  provision  to  have  in  this 
bill  than  one  that  would  require  the 
EPA  to  perform  risk  assessments  and 
cost  analyses  associated  with  imple- 
mentation and  compliance  of  all  new 
regulations? 

Our  mayors.  Governors,  businesses, 
and  the  American  people  are  crying  for 
relief  from  an  unreasonable  Govern- 
ment, and  this  key  amendment  is  the 
answer,  but  our  Democratic  leadership 
will  not  allow  us  to  vote  on  it. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  little  pre- 
diction here:  If  this  rule  is  not  defeated 
and  risk  assessment  is  not  considered, 
Al  Gore  will  need  two  forklifts  for  just 
EPA  regulations  the  next  time  he 
claims  he  is  opposed  to  undue  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  oppose  undue  reg- 
ulation and  defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BOEHLERT]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  and  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

This  culminates  6  years  of  very  hard 
work  dating  back  to  1988  when  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  then  Congressman  Jim 
Florio  of  New  Jersey  and  this  Member 
introduced  legislation  to  elevate  EPA 
to  Cabinet-level  status. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  Here  are  some 
of  the  major  features:  the  development 
of  a  strategic  business  plan  and  per- 
formance measurement  system  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  efficient  Depart- 
ment programs  and  the  use  of  re- 
sources; the  api>ointment  of  a  chief  in- 
formation officer  to  collect  needed  in- 
formation and  establish  cost  effective- 
ness; it  improves  public  access  to  envi- 
ronmental information  to  assist  busi- 
nesses and  enhance  the  public  aware- 
ness; it  creates  the  Bureau  of  Environ- 
mental Statistics  to  improve  the  anal- 
ysis of  environmental  conditions  and 
trends  in  order  to  better  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  environmental  policies 
and  programs;  it  establishes  an  Office 
of  Environmental  Justice  to  improve 
coordination  of  existing  programs  in 
order  to  provide  environmental  justice 
for  all  people;  and  it  strengthens  sci- 
entific integrity  of  the  Department  to 
ensure  that  the  scientific  information 
prepared  by  the  Department  is  cred- 
itable and  unbiased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  Herit- 
age for  the  Environment  dates  back  to 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was  a  Re- 
publican President,  Richard  Nixon, 
under  whose  leadership  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  created. 
And  it  was  George  Bush,  our  last  Re- 
publican President,  who  was  a  much 
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better  environmentalist  than  he  was 
given  credit  for,  who  essentially  sigmed 
off  on  this  bill  with  every  major  envi- 
ronmental group  In  America  to  move 
this  forward. 

Why  are  we  constructing  a  rule  In 
this  manner?  Because  we  want  to  limit 
the  change  to  structural  and  manage- 
rial elevation  of  the  Agency.  This  is  a 
clean  bill,  in  order  to  stave  off  crip- 
pling amendments  from  the  left  and 
the  right. 

Quite  frankly,  in  1992  we  were  ready 
to  move  forward  with  this  bill.  Presi- 
dent Bush  signed  off  on  it,  the  environ- 
mentalists signed  off  on  it,  and  to  my 
disappointment  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues would  not  move  it  forward  be- 
cause we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  and  they  did  not  want 
to  give  President  Bush  an  environ- 
mental victory. 

But  that  was  the  old  way  of  doing 
business.  In  1992  the  message  I  got  from 
the  American  electorate  is  that  they 
want  change.  They  do  not  want  us 
doing  things  the  same  old  way. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  23  Demo- 
crats, 21  Republicans,  and  1  Independ- 
ent. That  is  true  bipartisanship.  The 
key  vote  will  be  on  the  rule  that  is  be- 
fore us.  That  is  what  the  people  are 
watching  for.  All  across  America  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  to  drink  the  water, 
people  who  know  they  cannot  swim  in 
the  water  or  fish  in  the  water,  people 
who  are  afraid  to  walk  out  of  their 
houses  in  the  morning  to  breathe  the 
air  because  it  is  besmirched  and  be- 
fouled, want  us  to  do  something.  They 
want  us  to  grlve  the  environment  the 
very  highest  of  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  legrislatlon  we 
will  do  just  that,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  correct  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  borders  my  district.  George  Bush 
and  Jerry  Solomon  were  in  favor  of 
creating  a  Cabinet-level  seat  in  the 
Oval  Office,  not  in  creating  a  bureau- 
cratic new  department.  George  Bush 
would  have  vetoed  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  an 
outstanding  Member,  1  of  the  118  new 
Members  of  this  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Pryce]. 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule  be- 
cause it  denies  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  concepts  that  are  crit- 
ical to  reforming  the  Nation's  regu- 
latory process — risk  assessment  and 
cost  analysis. 

State  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  many  businesses,  are  pleading  for 
objective  and  informed  decisionmaking 
when  it  comes  to  issuing  new  environ- 
mental mandates.  Last  year,  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  constituent  the 
mayor      of      Columbus,      OH,      Greg 


Lashutka,  urging  the  House  to  adopt 
language  to  ensure  that  scientific 
worth  and  estimated  costs  are  evalu- 
ated before  new  environmental  regula- 
tions are  Imposed. 

Columbus  has  been  a  national  leader 
in  pointing  out  the  consequences  that 
cities  face  as  a  result  of  unfunded  man- 
dates from  the  Federal  Government.  A 
recent  study  by  the  city  found  that  the 
cost  to  comply  with  14  major  environ- 
mental mandates  would  total  more 
than  $1  billion  in  1991  dollars. 

"Unless  environmental  regulations 
are  based  on  common  sense  and  meas- 
ured risk,"  the  mayor  wrote,  "I  fear 
that  the  waste  of  billions  on  misguided, 
one-size-fits-all  mandates  from  Wash- 
ington will  cause  a  public  backlash 
against  legitimate  environmental  pro- 
tection." 

And  I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  amendment  offered  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Thurman  and  Mr.  Mica], 
would  require  each  new  environmental 
regulation  to  undergo  a  cost/benefit  es- 
timate based  on  a  comparative  analysis 
of  risk,  and  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Environment  to  certify 
that  the  benefits  of  such  regulation 
outweigh  the  cost. 

A  similar  amendment  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  in  the  other 
body,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  3,  and  the 
Thurman/Mlca  amendment  should  have 
been  made  in  order  under  this  rule. 

When  will  the  majority  leadership 
learn  that  sound  public  policies  cannot 
be  developed  when  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  so  sadly  lacking  in  free  and  open 
debate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  will  yield,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  gentlewoman 
who  just  sat  down  had  her  amendment 
made  in  order,  so  I  am  very  happy  that 
we  were  able  to  do  something  for  her. 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  rule.  And  I  must  add  that  I  am 
pleased  that  we  in  the  House  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  promise 
made  by  President  Clinton  to  elevate 
the  EPA  to  Cabinet-level.  By  passing 
this  rule  today,  we  will  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  administration  and  to 
the  American  people  that  we  recognize 
and  accept  our  responsibility  to  give 
reality  to  the  term  "environmental 
protection."  How  could  we  be  dealing 
this  year  with  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
Superfund  program,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  Resource  Recovery  and 
Conservation  Act  without  dealing  with 
a  Cabinet-level  department? 

H.R.  3425  is  truly  landmark  legisla- 
tion, not  only  because  it  elevates  the 


EPA  to  full  Cabinet  level,  but  for  the 
statement  it  makes  about  our  values  as 
a  nation.  Passage  of  this  rule  means 
that  we  value  our  environment.  It 
means  that  we  believe  that  environ- 
mental protection  is  as  Important  as 
protecting  public  health,  providing 
good  schools  for  kids,  building  safe 
roads  and  bridges  and  providing  mar- 
kets for  American  made  goods  and 
services. 

Americans  have  made  great  strides  in 
cleaning  up  and  improving  national  en- 
vironmental quality  since  the  1970's. 
Yet  40  percent  of  the  country's  rivers 
and  lakes  are  still  not  fishable  or 
swimmable,  many  Americans  live  near 
toxic  waste  sites  that  need  to  be 
cleaned  up  and  several  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  yet  meeting  air  qual- 
ity standards.  The  success  of  our  future 
improvement  efforts  depends  on  inte- 
grating national  policies  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  Environmental 
Protection  will  need  to  work  closely  to 
give  farmers  the  incentives  they  need 
to  abate  nonpoint  source  runoff.  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  new  Secretary  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  must  work  to- 
gether in  reducing  public  exposures  to 
lead.  In  formulating  administration  en- 
vironmental policy,  such  as  the  recent 
debate  on  Superfund  proposals,  in 
which  the  Department  of  Treasury,  In- 
terior, Energy,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  were  involved,  EPA  must 
have  a  Cabinet  officer  of  equal  status  if 
environmental  policy  is  to  be  success- 
fully integrated  with  other  national 
policies. 

For  that  matter,  there  are  very  few 
national  policy  debates  that  do  not 
have  an  Impact  on  environmental  qual- 
ity. When  the  Department  of  Energy 
calls  for  energy  conservation,  whether 
for  national  security  or  economic  rea- 
sons, such  as  lowering  customers  util- 
ity rates,  the  environment  benefits 
from  the  reduced  use  of  natural  re- 
sources and  reductions  in  pollution  and 
waste  generated  in  making  electricity. 
We  need  a  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment not  only  in  charge  of  enforcing 
national  laws  and  regulations  but  a  De- 
partment of  the  Environment  that  can 
articulate  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  all  national  policies  such  as 
energy  policy,  transportation  policy, 
and  housing  policy. 

Because  of  his  commitment  to  the 
environment,  President  Clinton  has 
been  gracious  in  having  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Browner  sit  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  We  need  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  to  the  Cabinet  perma- 
nent to  ensure  that  national  environ- 
mental policies  will  be  effectively  rep- 
resented at  the  Cabinet  table  regard- 
less of  a  president's  level  of  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Ms.  Brown]. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
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3425,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  and  in  support  of  the 
rule,  but  first  we  must  clear  the  air 
about  the  rule. 

The  rule  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  fair  and  open.  It  allows  nine 
amendments  to  be  considered.  These 
germane  amendments  include  meas- 
ures to  ease  unfunded  mandates  on  our 
local  «uid  State  governments  and  to 
provide  ombudsmen  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  local  governments  within 
the  new  Department. 

This  is  a  good  rule  for  a  good  bill 
that  will  elevate  EPA  to  full  Depart- 
ment status.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
not  to  change  substantive  environ- 
mental policy;  this  is  an  organizational 
bill.  The  rule  keeps  us  on  point  by  not 
allowing  nongermane  amendments  that 
would  change  environmental  policy  or 
legislation.  The  question  of  risk  assess- 
ment is  an  important  one  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  already  begun  to 
tackle  with  a  recent  executive  order. 
This  bill,  elevating  EPA.  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle to  address  risk  assessment,  which 
will  impact  many  other  agencies  and 
departments  across  our  government. 

I  urge  ray  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  and  the  EPA  elevation  bill. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am 
against  the  bill  and  I  am  against  the 
rule.  I  think  many  of  the  previous 
speakers  have  spoken  very  clearly:  The 
people  are  fed  up  with  big  government, 
more  regulations,  and  taking  away  the 
opportunity  of  American  people  for 
jobs. 

How  many  of  you  face  the  EPA  and 
what  it  does  to  the  small  communities, 
when  it  mandates  sewer  treatment  sys- 
tems, and  there  isn't  the  money  to 
build  those  systems  without  robbing 
from  the  small  community,  without 
any  justification,  without  any  appeal. 

So  I  say  to  you,  not  only  should  this 
not  be  a  Cabinet  level  position,  which  I 
opposed  when  Mr.  Bush  was  President 
and  I  oppose  today,  but  to  not  allow 
the  debate  on  the  risk  factor  is  wrong. 
Oh,  yes,  we  can  say  this  is  not  ger- 
mane. I  listened  to  that  argument.  Oh, 
it  is  not  germane.  You  are  afraid  to 
have  the  debate  on  the  floor.  You  are 
a&ald  to  have  the  people  of  America 
understand  where  Congress  is  coming 
from  and  how  we  are  again  imposing 
restrictions  through  regulatory  actions 
by  an  agency  without  any  justification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urgring  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  if  you  are  listen- 
ing to  the  people  at  home,  to  vote 
against  this  rule.  Give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue  before  this 
body,  so  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand who  is  really  for  jobs  in  the 
small  communities.  It  is  time  for  real- 
ly doing  something.  Less  talk,  let  us 
walk,  let  us  do  something  right. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  received  a  letter 
this  week  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture [NASDA]  which  states  that 
EPA's  farmworker  protection  stand- 
ards for  pesticides  were  prepared  with- 
out a  cost-benefit  analysis.  For  this 
reason,  they  state,  we  should  vote  to 
defeat  the  rule.  This  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. 

I  ajn  here  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  also  as  the  son  and 
grandson  of  farmworkers,  and  I  have 
never  known  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  to 
fight  for  additional  farmworker  protec- 
tion standards.  You  and  I  know  that 
workers  need  protection  from  chemical 
exposure.  EPA  worked  for  10  long  hard 
years  in  developing  the  farmworker 
protection  standards.  Their  work  in- 
cluded a  well-documented  regulatory 
impact  analysis;  it  thoroughly  exam- 
ined the  costs  and  benefits;  it  complied 
with  all  regtilatory  Executive  orders 
and  it  is  part  of  the  public  record. 

What  more  does  industry  want?  I  am 
convinced  that  they  want  to  defeat  this 
rule  so  that  they  can  attach  a  provi- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  that  would  pre- 
vent the  new  Department  from  ever 
coming  to  any  conclusions  and  issuing 
any  regulations.  We  can't  allow  this  to 
happen. 

EPA  does  intensive  risk  analysis 
now.  There  is  no  need  to  cement  in 
statute  further  requirements  which 
will  ultimately  hamper  EPA  from  pro- 
tecting our  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
manikin  standing  next  to  me  is  not  a 
NASA  project.  It  is  a  suit  that  farmers 
must  wear  in  the  hot  growing  season 
when  applying  pesticides.  The  EPA 
doesn't  know  the  cost  of  this,  because 
they  didn't  have  to  do  a  cost-benefit 
analysis.  The  USDA  estimates  it  will 
cost  $600  million  for  farmers  to  meet 
the  regulations  here. 

The  standard  is  impossible  for  the 
States  to  regulate.  It  is  another  un- 
funded mandate  on  the  States.  It  shows 
no  benefits  in  the  health  of  workers. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  heap- 
ing additional  mandates  on  the  States 
without  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
these  regulations.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  stop  issuing  regulations  on 
businesses  and  on  farmers  without 
risk-benefit  analysis. 

If  we  had  done  a  risk-benefit  analysis 
by  the  EPA  on  this  project,  the  EPA 
would  have  found  out  that  the  farmers 
who  use  these  suits  would  have  been 
dead  long  before  they  would  have  ever 
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had  any  risk  of  pesticide  abuse  to  their 
health,  because  they  would  suffocate  to 
death,  having  to  wear  these  in  the  hot 
growing  season. 

It  is  time  to  defeat  the  rule  and  re- 
quire EPA  to  do  risk-benefit  and  cost- 
benefit  analysis  before  they  issue  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ding  ELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't 
have  any  dummies  or  props  before  you. 
But  I  want  it  known.  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  criticism  of  EPA.  I  am  the  one 
fellow  around  here  that  has  inves- 
tigated and  shown  some  extraordinary 
evidence  of  incompetence,  of  inability 
to  manage  contracts,  of  inability  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  agency,  of 
loss  of  control  of  the  agency  to  the 
contractors,  and  of  bad  science  and  bad 
information  management. 

Interestingly  enough,  requirements 
that  EPA  be  structured  to  abate  the 
only  criticisms  that  have  been  found 
by  legitimate  congressional  investiga- 
tions are  in  the  bill. 

Now,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints 
from  my  colleagues  about  the  fact  that 
this  doesn't  lay  down  substantive  re- 
quirements. The  comment  is  that  it 
needs  a  risk  assessment  provision  or 
that  it  needs  a  cost-benefit  require- 
ment provision. 

Well,  perhaps  EPA  needs  something 
of  that  kind.  And  when  something  of 
that  kind  comes  on  the  floor  of  a  sub- 
stantive character.  I  may  very  well  be 
actively  in  support  of  it  because  I  have 
to  deal  with  EPA  on  almost  a  daily 
basis  on  their  issuance  of  regulations. 

But  this  is  not  a  substantive  bill,  and 
I  don't  believe  this  House  wants  to  get 
a  rule  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  would  require  this  House  to  then 
consider  all  manner  of  substantive 
amendments  to  things  like  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  legislation 
that  relates  to  leaking  underground 
storage  tanks  and  Superiund.  Those 
are  terrible  fights,  and  they  are  fights 
where  responsibility  is  very  difficult  to 
see  manifest  in  this  body. 

D  1640 

And  the  reason  is  that  those  are  lob- 
byists' paradises,  and  they  are  big  busi- 
ness for  the  environmentalists. 

We  are  going  to  have  those  kinds  of 
fights  at  different  times  in  this  body.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  withhold 
substantive  amendments  from  consid- 
eration by  this  body.  I  would  tell  my 
colleagues  that  what  we  should  do  is  to 
structure  the  agency  properly  and  then 
let  us  address  the  kind  of  questions 
that  my  colleagues  over  here  want,  but 
to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  substantive  ap- 
proach to  substantive  statute. 

That  is  where  that  kind  of  matter 
should  be  addressed.  That  situation  is 
not  before  us. 
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I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that  writ- 
ing legislation  regarding  Superfund  or 
safe  drinking  water  or  clean  air  or 
clean  water  is  not  something  which 
should  be  done  on  the  floor.  It  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  done  in  a  com- 
mittee so  that  wise  guidance  and  care- 
ful judgment  and  wise  balance  can  be 
before  this  body  when  the  legislation 
comes  before  us. 

The  rule  is  fair.  The  nxle  allows  the 
House  to  consider  all  the  questions 
that  it  should  of  a  procedural  and 
structural  and  an  organizational  struc- 
ture with  regard  to  EPA. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Vote  through  the  rule,  and  then. 
If  they  have  complaints  on  substantive 
law,  let  us  address  them.  But  let  us  ad- 
dress them  in  a  proper  forum,  a  proper 
time,  a  proper  place  and  in  a  proper 
piece  of  legislation,  carefully  crafted 
under  procedures  that  enable  us  to  be- 
have in  a  responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Dodge  City,  KS  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
a  man  I  respect,  proper  forum?  Proper 
fonim? 

What  we  are  faced  with  In  66  counties 
in  my  district  is  we  have  no  forum.  We 
have  mandates,  regulations  and  costs 
primarily  coming  from  the  EPA  that 
are  involved  in  rural  dismantlement. 

I  went  on  a  tour  of  my  66  counties 
out  on  the  prairie,  and  we  have  com- 
munity after  community  trjrlng  to  put 
up  with  the  regulations  and  costs  that 
make  no  sense.  Landfill  regulations  by 
date  certain,  where  66  of  my  counties 
have  to  close  down  landHUs  to  send  the 
trash  and  trucks  that  do  not  exist  to 
regional  landfills  that  do  not  exist  by 
date  certain. 

Charging  senior  citizens  50  bucks  a 
month  to  haul  trash  to  Denver,  250 
miles  away,  this  is  the  kind  of  non- 
sense we  are  trying  to  stop. 

If  Members  adopt  this  rule,  we  will 
not  have  a  vote  on  Thurman-Mica. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  vote?  Make 
your  same  argument.  If  you  will,  on 
the  substantive  forum  that  we  must 
have  to  take  place  in  this  body,  but  at 
least  give  us  a  vote. 

If  Members  are  worried  about  un- 
funded mandates,  this  is  a  crucial,  cru- 
cial vote  on  the  rule. 

I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
rule,  that  would  restrict  debate  on  H.R.  3425, 
legislation  to  elevate  the  EPA  to  department 
level.  I  share  the  concem  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  consideration  of  this  legislation 
should  indude  discussion  of  risk  assessment 
requiremerrts  on  various  environmental  legisla- 
tion and  mandates. 

Contained  within  a  similar  EPA  bill  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  language,  known  as 
the  Johnston  amendment,  to  provkje  risk  as- 
sessment. A  similar  provision  has  been  put 
lorward   in   the   House,    the    ThurmaivMica 


amerxlment,  txjt  was  not  included  in  the  rule 
for  consideration  during  debate  on  H.R.  3425. 
This  mie  will  prohibit  tiie  House  from  voting  up 
or  down  on  one  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
farmers,  ranchers,  small  businesses.  State 
and  local  govemments  and  others— the  pro- 
liferation and  cost  of  some  environmental 
mandates. 

Risk  assessment  is  a  complicated  and 
sometimes  confusing  term  to  describe  a  sim- 
ple system— prior  to  any  environmental  man- 
date being  Iniplemented— that  woukj  require  a 
review  of  tfie  cost  and  benefit  of  the  proposed 
environmental  regulation.  This  review  wouU 
simply  kx>k  at  the  overall  costs  involved  and 
ttie  benefits  being  achieved.  It  would  ensure 
ttiat  millions  of  dollars  woukJ  not  be  spent  to 
achieve  either  marginal  or  minimal  gains  in 
environmental  protection.  Instead,  it  would 
help  to  focus  environmental  protectk>n,  reduce 
costs  and  eliminate  overty-burdensonrw  re- 
quirements. 

The  Thurman-Mica  proposal  has  broad  sup- 
port and  appeal  among  our  communities  suf- 
fering the  financial  burdens  of  unfurxied  marv 
dates.  It  is  critical  tftat  we,  in  the  very  least, 
conskJer  this  serious  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  rule 
arxj  support  our  efforts  in  support  of  the  risk 
assessment  for  environmerrtal  regulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  At  this  point  in  the  debate, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MOAKLEY]  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  right  to  close,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  9Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Herger]. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  because  of  its 
complete  disregard  for  private  property 
rights. 

Last  year,  this  House  expressed  its 
overwhelming  support  for  private  prop- 
erty by  passing  the  Taylor  amendment 
to  the  National  Biological  Survey  Act. 

Like  the  NBS,  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  is  another  new, 
more  powerful  environmental  entity. 
One  would  think  we  would  be  allowed 
to  offer  amendments  requiring  the  De- 
partment to  ensure  one  basic  constitu- 
tional right  to  property. 

Unfortunately.  my  amendment, 
which  would  merely  require  the  De- 
partment to  assess  whether  takings 
would  occur  when  issuing  a  new  regula- 
tion, was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Why  are  we  not  being  at  least  al- 
lowed to  offer  this  amendment  when 
just  last  fall  this  body  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  its  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  private  property  rights 
when  it  passed  the  Taylor  amendment? 

Vote  "no"  on  this  rule  and  allow  pri- 
vate property  protection  amendments 
to  be  offered. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ewing]. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  rule  on  H.R.  3425,  be- 
cause   it   does   not   allow    the    Mica- 


Thurman  amendment  to  be  offered  and 
voted  on  in  this  House.  Really,  that 
sounds  so  reasonable.  How  in  the  world 
this  House  could  turn  down  a  vote  on 
that  amendment  is  beyond  me. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two 
important  enemies  from  within  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  One  is  our  miser- 
able record  in  financial  management  in 
this  country,  and  the  second  is  run- 
away, excessive  bureaucratic  regula- 
tion. 

If  Members  do  not  believe  me,  ask 
their  constituents.  They  will  tell  Mem- 
bers up  front. 

Let  us  do  something  about  it.  Let  us 
have  a  vote  on  it.  Let  us  change  the 
way  we  operate  this  system,  and  let  us 
make  it  reasonable. 

This  amendment  is  reasonable.  We 
ought  to  have  a  vote  on  it.  I  suggest  a 
"no"  vote  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OXLEY]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of 
articles  published  last  winter  by  the 
New  York  Times  summed  up  a  substan- 
tial problem: 

In  the  last  15  years,  environmental  policy 
has  too  often  evolved  largely  in  reaction  to 
popular  panics,  not  In  response  to  sound  sci- 
entiflc  analysis  of  which  environmental  haz- 
ards present  the  greatest  rislu.  As  a  result 
*  *  •  billions  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year 
In  l>attllng  problems  that  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered especially  dangerous,  leaving  little 
money  for  others  that  cause  far  more  harm. 

Unfortunately  the  Rules  Committee 
is  prohibiting  the  Members  of  this  body 
from  voting  on  amendments  which 
could  help  solve  this  problem.  There  is 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica,  for 
example,  which  would  simply  provide 
important  information  to 

decisionmakers  and  the  Congress  that 
would  be  the  basis  for  reforming  EPA 
programs.  A  system  to  provide  sound 
information  is  clearly  a  management 
reform  and  fully  consistent  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Republicans  are  eager  to  work 
vigorously  on  the  initiatives  to  re- 
invent the  Government  but  the  Rules 
Conunittee  has,  once  again,  precluded 
real  progress.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Parliamentarian's  office  considers  the 
Mica  amendment  germane.  There  are 
other  amendments  as  well  that  war- 
rants serious  consideration. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  rule  pre- 
cludes the  Thurman-Mica  amendment 
which  is  the  analogrue  to  the  Johnston 
amendment  on  the  other  body's  EPA 
Cablnent  bill.  The  other  body  voted  for 
the  amendment  95-3.  Some  Members  in 
the  House,  however,  do  not  want  a  vote 
on  the  floor  so  that  they  can  quietly 
work  behind  closed  doors  against  that 
provision.  If  this  amendment  was 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  it  would 
probably  pass  and  be  the  will  of  the 
House.  This  rule  precludes  Members 
from  even  voting  on  this  reform.  Thus, 
this  rule  is  preventing  the  House  from 
having  a  true  say  on  what  it  wants  In 
conference. 


This  rule  is  about  the  same  closed- 
door  politics.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  rule  and  consider 
meaningful  reform  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  TORKILDSEN]. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week.  President 
Clinton  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress called  upon  Congress  to  get  on 
with  the  job  we  were  sent  here  to  do. 

Our  first  major  test  this  year  is  to 
vote  down  this  rule.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  leadership  continues  to  rule  this 
body  with  contempt  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  refuses  to  allow  entirely 
germane  ideas  a  to  be  debated  and 
voted  on  the  House  floor.  Even  though 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  debated  a  similar 
amendment  for  cost-benefit  analysis, 
and  approved  It  nearly  unanimously, 
the  House  leadership  refuses  to  allow 
this  idea  to  be  voted  on.  Why?  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

This  is  not  the  first  time.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  term  limits, 
a  genuine  line  item  veto — all  these  is- 
sues have  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port, and  haven't  seen  the  light  of  day 
In  this  Chamber.  The  American  people 
wonder  why  they  haven't  been  acted 
upon.  The  reason  is  the  leadership  re- 
fuses to  allow  them  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  And  when  it  comes  time  for  al- 
lowing amendments,  the  leadership 
only  allowed  open  rules  on  12  percent 
of  the  bills  debated  last  year.  Twelve 
percent! 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the 
amendment  that  the  Senate  passed,  or 
whether  or  not  you  even  agree  with  the 
bill  itself,  you  should  he  willing  to 
allow  an  issue  to  reach  the  floor  and  be 
debated.  That's  what  all  of  us  were 
sent  here  to  do. 

Please  vote  "no"  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Horn]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  America  woke  up  and  all  of 
us,  as  colleagues,  woke  up  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  this  Chamber. 

Not  since  1910— and  the  end  of  the 
days  of  czar  Joseph  Cannon,  the  Repub- 
lican Speaker— has  this  Chamber  been 
under  such  rigid  control. 
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The  people  sent  us  here  to  vote  issues 
up  or  down.  Some  days  we  lose,  some 
days  we  win.  We  abide  by  a  majority 
vote.  We  ought  to  be  voting,  by  major- 
ity, on  those  Issues  that  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  expect  us  to  be  voting  on. 
We  ought  to  have  the  chance  in  this 
Chamber  to  vote  on  substance  when 
substance  is  in  the  bill  before  us. 

This  is  not  a  mere  redeslgnation  of 
EPA  in  to  a  Cabinet  department.  This 
legislation  has  authorized  at  least  16 
Presidential    appointees    and    several 


new  functions,  much  of  which  I  agree 
with. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  believed  it  should  be  ele- 
vated long  before  President  Bush  sug- 
gested it,  and  President  Clinton  re- 
affirmed it.  However,  I  think  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  op- 
eration, the  political  guillotine  of  the 
House,  where  nine  Democrats  overrule 
four  Republicans  almost  every  day  of 
the  week  in  order  to  deny  us  the  right 
to  vote  substance  up  or  down.  Please 
vote  against  the  rule.  The  Thurman- 
Mica  bipartisan  amendment  to  estab- 
lish cost-benefit  analysis  and  risk  as- 
sessment procedures  In  this  legislation 
deserves  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
probably  the  first  time  in  my  12  years 
as  a  Congressman  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  I  have  risen  to  sup- 
port a  rule  that  is  not  an  "open"  rule. 
But,  I  believe  that  the  rule  before  us  is 
a  fair  and  essentially  open  rule.  All 
Members  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
submit  amendments  to  H.R.  3425  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee made  in  order  all  those  amend- 
ments that  were  found  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian to  be  germane  to  the  leg- 
islation or  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  legitimate  con- 
cerns over  current  environmental  pol- 
icy—and I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  serious  problems  with 
the  way  environmental  regulations  are 
currently  carried  out  in  this  country— 
but  this  bill  is  clearly  not  the  place  to 
address  such  concerns. 

This  bill  deals  solely  with  the  struc- 
tural elevation  and  management  re- 
forms of  the  EPA,  and  avoids  environ- 
mental policy  issues  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed during  consideration  of  new  en- 
vironmental statutes  and  reauthoriza- 
tions of  existing  laws.  Because  of  this, 
amendments  that  address  policy  Issues, 
such  as  cost-benefit  analysis  and  the 
taking  of  private  property,  have  right- 
ly been  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee  because  they  are  clearly 
nongermane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  elevation  of  the  EPA  to 
Cabinet  level  is  long  overdue.  Presi- 
dent Bush  proposed  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  5 
years  ago.  and  yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  elevate  the  EPA  because  of  re- 
peated squabbles  over  environmental 
policy.  Let  us  leave  those  debates  to  a 
more  appropriate  time  and  deal  with 
the  Issue  at  hand.  Let  us  pass  this  rule 
and  let  us  create  the  long-awaited  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dooley]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule. 


I  support  the  amendment  on  risk  as- 
sessment that  my  colleagues  Mrs. 
Thurman  and  Mr.  Mica  would  like  to 
offer  should  this  rule  be  defeated.  In 
fact.  I  feel  the  House  has  an  obligation 
to  address  this  Issue,  and  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  do  it. 

But  despite  strong  support  from  a 
wide  range  of  organizations,  including 
the  Nation's  Governors,  despite  the  95- 
3  approval  of  a  similar  amendment  on 
this  same  bill  in  the  Senate,  despite 
claims  that  we  have  an  open  rule  on 
this  bill,  the  rule  before  us  keeps  us 
from  discussing  the  subject  of  risk  as- 
sessment, and  It  should  be  defeated. 

The  so-called  Thurman/Mica  amend- 
ment does  not  create  new  environ- 
mental policy  or  rewrite  the  existing 
environmental  laws.  It  simply  provides 
a  new  management  tool  to  help  the 
Secretary  prepare  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive environmental  policy  for  our  coun- 
try. 

As  a  legislative  body,  we  cannot  hear 
story  after  story  of  regulations  that 
are  out  of  touch  with  reality,  and  then 
refuse  to  consider  a  possible  solution. 
Senator  Johnston  noted  the  example 
of  Yucca  Mountain  when  he  debated  his 
version  of  this  amendment  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Let  me  repeat  his  story  of 
regulatory  overkill: 

In  1985.  regulations  were  initially 
proposed  that  set  certain  limits  on  car- 
bon 14  emissions  at  the  Yucca  Moun- 
tain nuclear  waste  facility.  It  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
$3.2  billion  to  comply  with  that  regula- 
tion. Yet  it  would  have  resulted  in 
stopping  only  a  tiny  amount  of  back- 
ground radiation — only  one  six-thou- 
sandth of  what  occurs  In  the  human 
body  ordinarily. 

It  is  stories  like  these  that  prompt 
reasonable  people  to  scratch  their 
heads  and  ask  how  in  the  world  can 
such  regulations  even  be  contemplated 
by  our  Government.  The  answer  is  that 
our  bureaucrats  either  refuse  or  are  or- 
dered not  to  consider  the  cost/benefit 
tradeoffs  of  environmental  regulation. 
This  situation  has  to  stop.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing and  we  cannot  do  it  all  at  once. 

The  cost/t>enefit  analysis  called  for 
by  Thurman/Mlca  In  no  way  relieves 
any  individual  or  any  government  from 
complying  with  environmental  laws.  It 
would  not  put  our  environment  at  risk. 
In  fact,  the  argument  has  been  made, 
by  the  GAO  and  many  others,  that  by 
not  prioritizing,  we  are  now  doing  less 
to  protect  our  environment  than  we 
could  be. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  and  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Delay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  is  not  starting  out  the 
year  on  the  right  foot.  Rather  than 
demonstrating  to  the  American  people 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
body  of  open  debate  and  free  thinking. 
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they  are  bringing  a  modified  closed 
rule  on  H.R.  3425  to  the  floor,  limiting 
debate  on  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  leg- 
islation of  the  session. 

Why  are  they  doing  this?  Well,  it 
seems  they  are  afraid  that  a  certain 
amendment  that  has  widespread  sup- 
port throughout  the  country— but  does 
not  quite  coincide  with  their  particular 
philosophical  views — would  likely  pass 
if  brought  up  in  the  House.  It  is  the 
Mica  amendrnent,  which  would  require 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  to  accompany 
regulations  proposed  by  the  EPA.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  passed  in  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  95-3,  the  House 
is  not  even  being  permitted  to  consider 
it. 

The  Mica  amendment  is  very  timely 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  just  yesterday 
the  EPA  announced  its  plan  to  develop 
a  national  strategy  for  the  use  of  chlo- 
rine and  chlorine  compounds.  Chlorine 
and  chlorinated  compounds  are  used  to 
meet  the  most  essential  and  vital  needs 
of  modern  society,  and  are  found  in  85 
percent  of  all  medicines,  96  percent  of 
all  crop-protection  chemicals,  all  vinyl 
plastics,  and  thousands  of  other  prod- 
ucts. They  save  U.S.  consumers  more 
than  $90  billion  annually— $1,440  for 
every  family  of  four — versus  alter- 
native products  or  processes,  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  alternatives  would 
enhance  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Furthermore,  according  to  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1.3  million  U.S.  jobs  depend  on  the 
chlorine  industry  and  almost  40  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  jobs  and  income  depend 
in  some  way  on  chlorine  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  chlorine  industry. 

Considering  environmental  regula- 
tions cost  approximately  $1,500  per  U.S. 
household,  there  is  obviously  a  need  to 
weigh  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  environmental  regu- 
lators. The  question  is,  will  the  EPA 
conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis  as  it  de- 
velops its  national  strategy  for  chlo- 
rine regulation?  The  effects  of  not  con- 
ducting one  could  be  devastating.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the  exclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Mica's  risk  assessment 
amendment  from  the  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3425  is  sufficient  reason  to 
oppose  the  rule  altogether,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
favored  elevating  EPA  to  Cabinet  level 
status.  I  think  it  is  justified.  I  think 
part  of  the  purpose  of  doing  that,  of 
course,  is  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
resolve  some  of  the  very  costly  confu- 
sion, some  of  the  debilitating  con- 
frontation, and  some  of  the  intense 
conflict  we  have  seen  and  has  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  debate  here  today. 

I  would  have,  of  course,  preferred  a 
clean  bill.  Many  of  us  would.  However, 


we  do  not  have  a  clean  bill.  We  have  a 
bill  that  has  been  amended.  In  fact, 
several  amendments  have  been  made  in 
order,  and  not  all  amendments  of  those 
that  were  asked  have  been  afforded 
that  privilege,  so  we  only  have  selected 
amendments,  in  fact. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  ones  that 
was  not  selected  has  been  absolutely  a 
critical  amendment  to  the  debate  that 
is  before  us.  Leaving  out  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
John  Mica,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida,  Karen  Thurman,  have  pro- 
posed is  a  little  bit  like  inviting  a 
guest  to  dinner  and  then  not  serving 
the  main  course.  You  go  away  with  the 
feeling  of  emptiness,  that  somehow  you 
have  not  quite  gotten  what  you  came 
for. 

We  need  to  talk  about  private  prop- 
erty rights,  takings,  risk  assessments. 
These  are  issues  that  are  not  going  to 
go  away,  and  this  Congress  needs  to 
speak  on  them  and  debate  them. 

I  must  say,  I  was  very  impressed,  we 
all  are,  with  the  statements  of  the 
chairman,  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 
The  media  recently  described  him  as 
the  master  of  mysterious  Medicaid 
add-ons,  and  he  spoke  to  us  brilliantly 
about  germaneness. 

I  agree,  germaneness  is  important. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  the  abil- 
ity to  weigh  on  germaneness,  but  what 
is  really  important  is  in  the  real  world, 
risk-taking  is  a  germane  part  of  this 
subject.  It  is  the  real  world  we  should 
be  legislating  for. 

It  has  been  said  today  that  many  of 
the  colleagrues  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  are  urging  a  "yes"  vote  on  this. 
It  is  equally  true  that  many  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  are  urging 
a  "no"  vote  on  this.  I  am  one  of  those. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  ready  to 
go  back  upstairs  and  craft  a  new  rule 
that  gets  to  the  debate,  or  a  clean  rule. 
We  are  here.  We  are  ready  to  work.  We 
get  paid  to  do  the  job.  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  rule,  and  let  us  come  back 
with  a  better  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  has  3  minutes  remaining,  and  has 
the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Synar],  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  fascinating  1  hour  debate.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  take  this  time 
that  I  have  to  talk  about  what  this  bill 
is  not  about.  This  bill  is  not  about  reg- 
ulatory reform  of  landfills,  sewers,  or 
water.  This  bill  is  not  about  the  illegal 
taking  of  private  property.  This  bill  is 
not  about  reining  in  an  EPA  that  is  out 
of  control.  This  bill  is  not  about  set- 
ting environmental  priorities.  It  is  not 
about  unfunded  Federal  mandates.  It  is 


not  about  big  government  and  exces- 
sive regulations.  Most  of  all,  it  is  not 
about  redesigning  farmers'  spring 
wardrobes. 

What  this  bill,  that  we  consider 
today,  is  about  is  whether  we  as  a  na- 
tion believe  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  raised  to 
a  Cabinet  level  position  so  that  it  can 
hold  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  accountable  to  lead  on  the  en- 
vironmental front,  as  we  do  with  small 
businessmen  and  individuals,  and 
whether  we  believe  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  of  the 
stature  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
places  their  environmental  protection 
agencies,  so  that  as  we  try  to  clean  up 
not  only  our  own  country  but  this 
planet,  we  do  it  with  the  dignity  and 
stature  it  deserves. 

This  bill  is  also  about  making  needed 
management  and  structure  changes 
within  EPA  so  it  can  accomplish  its 
very  simple  mission:  To  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  Americans. 

The  debate  we  have  had  over  the  last 
hour  has  not  been  about  that.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  terribly  misleading. 
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The  facts  are  very  simple. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  the  EPA  is  doing 
risk  assessment  today,  as  it  does  thou- 
sands of  times  every  year. 

Fact  No.  2,  even  if  the  amendment  on 
risk  assessment  were  allowed,  not  one 
city,  not  one  State,  not  one  local  water 
system,  not  one  corporation,  not  one 
small  business,  not  one  citizen  would 
get  any  relief  from  any  rule  until  we  in 
Congress  had  the  guts  to  tackle  the  un- 
derlying statutes  that  set  the  prior- 
ities, that  fund  the  priorities,  that  di- 
rect the  priorities  that  EPA  imple- 
ments. That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

As  the  oversight  chairman  for  EPA 
for  over  a  decade,  only  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  John  Dingell,  has 
spent  more  time  in  his  career  trying  to 
make  EPA  more  responsive,  trying  to 
clean  up  its  mismanagement  and  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  taxpayer  dollars 
are  spent  efficiently.  If  I  believed  the 
risk  assessment  amendment  would  ac- 
complish any  of  those  goals,  I  would 
have  joined  and  helped  lead  this  fight, 
but  it  will  do  none  of  those. 

I  implore  my  colleagues,  let  us  be  re- 
sponsible, and  let  us  support  this  rule 
and  raise  EPA  up  to  a  Cabinet-level  po- 
sition. Then  let  us  do  one  more  thing. 
Let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  together  and 
help  make  EPA  more  responsive  and 
less  intrusive  by  making  our  environ- 
mental laws  work  for  all  America. 

Please  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on 
H.R.  3425.  legislation  to  elevate  ttie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

With  strong  bipartisan  support,  the  House 
has  previously  voted  overwhelmingly  to  ele- 
vate EPA  to  Cabinet  status;  I  hope  we  can  ap- 
prove this  rule  and  take  similar  action  here  in 
the  House  today. 


Obviously,  some  Members  are  voicing  op- 
position to  the  rule  on  grounds  that  it  does  not 
permit  them  to  offer  their  pet  amendments. 

But  the  Rules  Committee  quite  properly  urv 
derstood  ttiat  this  legislation  is  designied  solely 
to  address  the  structure  of  the  Agency  and  to 
deal  with  management  problems — it  has  never 
been  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  addressing 
Members  concems  over  environmental  policy, 
as  some  now  want  to  do. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  urge  Memt)ers  not  to 
be  swept  away  t)y  the  misleading  rhetoric  of 
ttx)se  wtK)  woukj  defeat  the  rule  in  an  effort  to 
fiave  the  House  consider  amendments  dealirig 
with  issues  like  risk  assessment  and  cost-ber>- 
efit  analysis. 

Now,  I  recognize  thaX  there  is  legitimate 
concern  over  these  issues  and  that  certain 
amerxlments — like  the  Mk:a-Thurman  pro- 
posal— have  struck  a  chord  with  some  Merrv- 
bers. 

These  amendments,  like  the  Johnston 
amerxjment  in  the  Senate,  are  based  on  ttie 
very  simple,  t)ut  misleading,  notion  ttiat,  since 
risk  assessments  arxl  cost-t>enefit  analyses 
are  good  things,  we  can  magk^ally  solve  all 
our  problems  ovemight  by  simply  requiring  the 
Agency  to  do  rrwre  of  them. 

In  fact,  they're  so  conviriced  this  will  solve 
all  our  problems,  they  want  EPA  to  do  these 
assessments  on  virtually  everything — every 
mle  and  regulation,  no  matter  how  lowly  and 
inconsequential  those  rules  may  t>e. 

Well.  I  admit  ttiat  that  has  some  superficial 
appeal.  But  I  woukJ  also  submit  that  if  ttiese 
proposals  were  subjected  to  FTC  scrutiny, 
they  woukJ  be  outlawed  for  false  advertising. 

It's  important  to  get  beyond  the  superficial 
appeal  and  look  at  what  these  risk  arid  cost- 
benefit  proposals  would  actually  do,  and  not 
do. 

First,  it's  true  that  risk  assessment  and  cost- 
Isenefit  issues  at  EPA  are  sometimes  corv 
ti-oversial. 

But  when  there  is  controversy,  it  Isnl  about 
how  many  they  do,  it's  about  how  they  do 
them. 

Do  tfie  amendments  being  advocated  by 
some  in  any  way  address  the  issue  of  tiow 
EPA  does  risk  and  cost-benefit  assessments? 

No,  they  do  not;  they  just  intend  to  make 
EPA  do  more  of  them. 

Second,  most  risk  and  cost-benefit  issues 
eire  addressed  primarily  in  our  underiying  envi- 
ronmental statutes.  To  the  extent  there  is  a 
problem,  that  is  where  the  problem  is. 

Would  the  Mtca-Thurman  or  Johnston 
amendments  address  those  protilems? 

The  sponsors  say  they  are  not  intended  to 
change  underiying  law — so  what  have  tfiey  ac- 
complished? 

Third,  It  is  clear  that  the  issues  needing  as 
much,  or  more,  attention  are  in  risk  manage- 
ment and  risk  communication. 

Are  those  areas  addressed  by  the  proposed 
Mica-Thurman  or  Johnston  amendments? 

No,  ttiey  are  not. 

Fourth,  it's  clear  ttiat  all  the  issues  and  con- 
ti^oversies  surrounding  the  subject  of  risk  as- 
sessment and  cost-benefit  analysis  are  com- 
rTK>n  problems  throughout  ttie  Government. 

But  do  the  proposed  amendments  b^  to 
deal  with  these  problems  In  a  sensible  way 
across  the  Govemment? 

No,  they  do  not. 


Now,  I'm  the  first  to  admit  ttiat  risk  assess- 
ment and  cost-benefit  analysis  are  extremely 
complicated  issues. 

And  I  won't  pretend  to  understand  all  ttie 
possible  ramifications  of  these  proposals. 

But  some  things  are  clear. 

So  now  that  we've  talked  about  what  ttie 
proposals  woni  do,  let's  focus  on  wtiat  the 
proposals  woukJ  do. 

First,  instead  of  trying  for  better  and  smarter 
risk  assessments  and  cost-benefit  analyses, 
the  proposals  only  require  more  of  them. 

Instead  of  reducing  arxJ  streamlining  the  bu- 
reaucracy, the  proposals  wouW  simply  ensure 
ttiat  we  have  more  of  it. 

Instead  of  targeting  these  costly  and  critical 
studies  on  the  rrxjst  important  or  controversial 
njles,  the  proposals  want  to  make  every  rule 
and  regulation  subjected  to  risk  and  cost-t>en- 
efit  analysis — apparently  in  the  curious  t)elief 
that,  even  ttiough  they  don't  like  the  way  EPA 
does  it,  ttiey  stxxikj  do  more  of  it. 

Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  ttiat  when  it  comes  to 
risk  assessments  and  cost-t>enefit  analysis, 
just  doing  more  is  not  doing  better. 

Friends,  these  proposals  are  not  the  magk: 
solution  to  the  problems  at  EPA.  If  ttiere  are 
problems,  we  have  a  responsibility  as  legisla- 
tors to  kx)k  for  the  right  solution — not  just  any 
solution. 

That  means  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  into 
the  underiying  environmental  statutes  and  get 
our  hands  dirty  and  make  the  tough  decisions 
there. 

The  t)ill  t>efore  you  already  has  very  impor- 
tant provisions  which  establish  an  Office  of 
Risk  Assessment  within  the  new  Department. 

Last  Septemtjer.  President  Clinton  issued  a 
carefully  crafted,  and  very  comprehensive,  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  regulatory  reform  which  is  al- 
ready addressing  ttie  very  problems  arxj  is- 
sues t}eing  raised  here  today. 

EPA  is  working  closely  with  them  in  ttiat 
government-wide  effort. 

Doni  go  for  the  quick-hit,  for  ttie  superfrclal 
appeal. 

We're  better  ttian  ttiat. 

Our  constituents  sent  us  here  not  just  to 
govem,  but  to  govern  wisely. 

Let's  show  them  we're  willing  to  take  on 
tough  problems  the  way  ttiey  deserve  to  be 
addressed:  with  hard  wort*  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  facts — not  through  some  expedi- 
ent, mislabeled  approach  to  reform  which  ulti- 
mately will  exacerbate  ttie  existing  problems 
and  cost  industry  and  ttie  taxpayers  millions  in 
wasted  dollars  in  ttie  process. 

Let  us  support  the  rule,  get  this  elevation  bill 
enacted,  arid  then  get  down  to  the  hard  work 
on  ttie  underiying  statutes,  where  our  actions 
and  votes  can  make  a  real  difference. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  rule  on  H.R. 
3425,  Ttie  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act.  I  want  to  commend  the  Rules 
Committee  for  providing  a  rule  that  recognizes 
the  proper  role  of  the  committee  process  arxJ 
gives  the  House  an  opportunity  to  corxjuct  its 
business  in  a  judicious  and  efficient  manner. 

The  mle  on  H.R.  3425  is  a  good  rule,  it  is 
a  fair  arxj  equitat)le  rule  ttiat  makes  in  order 
all  germane  amendments  that  were  presented 
to  ttie  Rules  Committee.  These  include  an 
amendment  calling  for  annual  performance  as- 
sessments of  each  regional  office  of  the  De- 


partment of  Environmental  Protection,  one  ttiat 
calls  on  the  Inspector  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  join  forces  in  identitying 
waste,  fraud,  and  criminal  misconduct  within 
ttie  Department,  another  that  seeks  to  provkJe 
assistance  to  small  txistnesses  and  kx:al  gov- 
ernments to  comply  with  environmental  laws, 
anottier  aimed  at  devek)ping  a  strategy  to 
ease  unfunded  Federal  environmental  man- 
dates imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  a  substitute  that  wouW  elevate 
EPA  to  cabinet  status  without  any  staictural  or 
policy  changes. 

Thie  rule  provides  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
ttiese  amendments  and  others  that  relate  di- 
rectty  to  ttie  organization.  stitx:ture.  and  man- 
agement of  ttie  new  Department.  What  ttie 
rule  property  does,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  prohibit 
discussion  on  nongemiane  amendments  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  That  is.  ttie  rule  pro- 
hibits voting  on  amendments  wtuch  coukj 
change  environmental  policy  or  alter  ttie  duties 
and  responsit)il(ties  given  to  EPA  under  exist- 
ing statutes. 

As  Chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  one  of  ttie  five  com- 
mittee's wrth  substantive  jurisdk:tion  over  EPA, 
I  believe  it  is  appropnate  for  this  rule  to  pro- 
hibit such  policy  changes  to  t>e  effected  by 
this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  wtio  are 
opposed  to  the  mle,  not  to  tose  sigfit  of  the 
need  to  ensure  ttiat  such  environmental  policy 
questions  are  property  examined  and  debated 
through  ttie  normal  committee  process  of  hokJ- 
ing  hearings,  drafting,  introducing,  and  mark- 
ing up  legislation,  and  ttien  reporting  it  to  ttie 
fkxx  of  ttie  House  for  turttier  discussion  and 
revisk)n  by  ttie  full  memtiership  of  this  body 
prior  to  a  vote. 

My  colleagues,  tfie  House  of  Representa- 
tives operates  ttirough  a  committee  sti-ucture 
and  process  ttiat  it  lias  entrusted  with  corv 
ducting  a  delitierate  and  rigorous  review  and 
detiate  of  such  public  policy  issues.  To  make 
all  amendments  in  order,  irrelevant  of  ttieir 
germaneness  to  ttie  bill  in  question,  wouW  be 
to  usurp  the  thorough  review  of  public  policy 
issues  whKh  our  citizens  deserve  and  which 
the  committee  structure  tias  been  set  up  to 
provkle. 

A  number  of  polk:y  concems  tiave  been 
voiced  by  ttiose  opposed  to  ttie  mle.  One  of 
these  is  the  issue  of  ttie  appropnate  role  and 
use  of  risk  assessment  in  developing,  imple- 
menting, and  managing  this  tJation's  environ- 
mental protection  activities.  In  November 
1993,  ttie  Science  Committee  heU  its  second 
hearing  in  the  first  sesskxi  of  the  103d  Corv 
gress  on  the  topic  of  risk  assessment.  At  ttiis 
hearing,  ttie  committee  released  an  OTA  re- 
port, which  had  t>een  requested  in  June  1991, 
on  nsk  assessment  research  in  the  Federal 
Govemment.  We  will  continue  to  hokJ  hearings 
on  this  topic  in  the  coming  year.  In  fact,  tomor- 
row we  are  hokjing  a  hearing  on  ttie  State's 
expenence  in  using  comparative  risk  analysis 
as  a  planning  tool  to  estat>lish  environmental 
priorities.  The  science  of  nsk  assessment  and 
its  use  by  risk  managers  to  promote  envirorv 
mental  quality  is  a  complex  emd  subtle  issue 
whk:h  lias  tieen  a  concern  of  this  committee 
dating  back  to  1979.  It  is  an  issue  which  de- 
sen/es  serious  attention  and  shouU  not  be 
dealt  with  cavalierty  on  ttie  floor  of  ttie  House. 
In  another  area,  ttie  Science  Committee  has 
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held  hearings  on  the  science  needed  to  im- 
prove and  support  txjth  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  ttie  Superfund  program,  as  a  basis  for  de- 
veioptng  a  research  and  development  title  (or 
both  these  reauthorizations.  I  could  cite  other 
examples  of  the  Science  Committee's  activi- 
ties in  environmental  policy,  dealing  with  the 
role  of  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board,  peer 
review,  etc. 

The  purpose  for  citing  tftese  examples  is 
simply  to  reiterate  my  eariier  point  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  committee 
structure  designed  to  provide  a  forum  for  rigor- 
ous examination  and  substantive  debate  on 
important  policy  questions.  The  effort  to  ele- 
vate EPA  to  cabinet-level  status  is  not  that 
lorum.  To  call  for  changes  in  environmental 
policy  in  this  bill  would  usurp  ttie  responsibil- 
ities of  the  members  of  ttiese  committees  and 
abrogate  our  responsibilities  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  act 
in  a  responsifc)le  manner. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  rule  and  to  support  final  passage 
of  this  bill  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  wish  to  conrvnend  my  colleagues  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mineta, 
and  Mr.  Studos  for  their  efforts  on  H.R.  3425 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  them  in  the 
future  on  issues  concerning  erivironmental 
science  and  research. 

I  believe  that  elevating  EPA  from  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  a  cabinet-level  department 
will  strengttien  our  Government's  focus  on 
some  of  the  most  crucial  issues  confronting 
the  long-term  sustainability  of  our  biosphere 
and  with  it  the  sustainatjtiity  of  life  on  this 
planet.  I  express  my  strong  support  for  the  es- 
tabJishment  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  to  ensure  that  issues  of  en- 
vironmental quality  receive  the  attention  ttiey 
deserve  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  joining 
me,  at  ttie  appropriate  time,  in  voting  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been 
here  I  woukj  like  the  record  to  show  I  woukj 
have  opposed  ttie  mle  to  H.R.  3425,  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  illness  I  was  unat>le  to  trav- 
el to  Washington,  DC  from  my  district  for  this 
important  issue.  The  recommended  rule  pre- 
cluded this  txxly  from  addressing  the  issue  of 
requiring  future  environmental  regulations  to 
be  based  on  risk  assessment,  therefore,  I 
woukJ  have  opposed  the  oile. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  All  time  for  debate  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GMDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  191,  nays 
227,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  4) 

YEAS— 191 

Abercromble 

oilman 

Natchcr 

Ackerman 

Gonzalez 

Neal  (MA) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gordon 

Neal  (NO 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Green 

Oberstar 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Gutierrez 

Obey 

BareUi 

Hall  (OH) 

Giver 

Barlow 

Hamburg 

Owens 

Barrett  (WD 

Heftier 

Pallone 

Becerra 

Hllllard 

Pastor 

Bellenson 

HInchey 

Payne (NJ) 

Berman 

Hoagland 

Pelosl 

BevlU 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickle 

Blackwell 

Holden 

Porter 

Boehlert 

Hoyer 

Price  (NO 

BoDlor 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Boucher 

Inslee 

Rangel 

Brooks 

Jaoobe 

Reed 

Brown  (CA) 

Jefferson 

Richardson 

Brown  (FL) 

Johnson,  E.  B. 

Rose 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnston 

RostenkowskI 

Bryant 

Kanjorskl 

Roybal-Allard 

Byrne 

Kaptur 

Rush 

Cantwell 

Kennedy 

Sabo 

Cardln 

Kennelly 

Sanders 

Carr 

KUdee 

Sangmelster 

Clay 

Klectka 

Sawyer 

Clayton 

Klein 

Schenk 

Clement 

KopetskI 

Schroeder 

Clybum 

Kreldler 

Schumer 

Coleman 

LaFalce 

Scott 

Collins  (ID 

Lambert 

Serrano 

Collins  (MI) 

Lantos 

Shays 

Conyers 

LaughllD 

Skaggs 

Cooper 

Levin 

Slaughter 

Coppersmith 

Lewis  (GA) 

Spratt 

Costello 

LIptnskI 

stark 

Coyne 

Long 

stokes 

DeFazIo 

Lowey 

Studds 

DeLauro 

Maloney 

Swett 

Dellums 

Mann 

Swift 

Derrick 

Man  ton 

Synar 

Deutsch 

Margolles- 

Thompson 

Dicks 

Mezvlnsky 

Thornton 

Dlngell 

Markey 

Torres 

DUon 

Martinez 

Torrlcelll 

Durbln 

Matsul 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mazzoll 

Traflcant 

Eng:el 

McCloskey 

Tucker 

English 

McDermott 

Unsoeld 

Eshoo 

McHale 

Valentine 

Evans 

McKlnney 

Velazquez 

Farr 

McNulty 

Vento 

Fazio 

Meehan 

VIsclosky 

Fields  (LA) 

Menendez 

Volkmer 

Fllner 

Mfume 

Washington 

Flake 

Miller  (CA) 

Waters 

Foglletta 

MlneU 

Watt 

Ford  (MI) 

Mink 

Waxman 

Frank  (MA) 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Frost 

Mollohan 

Wise 

Furse 

Montgomery 

Woolsey 

Gejdenson 

Morella 

Wyden 

Gephardt 

Murtha 

Wynn 

Gibbons 

Nadler 
NAYS— 227 

Yates 

Allard 

Bonllla 

Darden 

Applegate 

Brewster 

Deal 

Archer 

Browder 

DeLay 

Armey 

Bunnlng 

Dlaz-Balart 

Bachus  (AL) 

Burton 

Dickey 

Baesler 

Buyer 

Dooley 

Baker  (CA) 

Callahan 

Doollttle 

Baker (LA) 

Calvert 

Dreler 

Bal  lender 

Camp 

Duncan 

Barca 

Canady 

Dunn 

Barrett  (NE) 

Castle 

Edwards  (TX) 

Bartlett 

Cllnger 

Ehlers 

Barton 

Coble 

Emerson 

Bateman 

Collins  (GA) 

Everett 

Bentley 

Combest 

Ewlng 

Bereuter 

Condit 

Fawell 

Bllbray 

Cox 

Fields  (TX) 

Blllrakts 

Cramer 

FIngerhut 

Bishop 

Crane 

Fish 

Bllley 

Crapo 

Fowler 

Blute 

Cunningham 

Franks  (CT) 

Boehner 

Oanner 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Levy 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Gallo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roth 

Gekas 

LIghtfoot 

Roukema 

Geren 

Llnder 

Rowland 

Ollchrest 

Livingston 

Royce 

Glllmor 

Lloyd 

Santorum 

Gingrich 

Machtley 

Sarpallus 

Gllckman 

Manzullo 

Saxten 

Goodlatte 

McCandless 

Schaefer 

Goodllng 

McCollum 

SchlfT 

Cioss 

McCrery 

Sensenbrenner 

Grams 

McCurdy 

Sharp 

Grandy 

McDade 

Shaw 

Greenwood 

McHugh 

Shuster 

Gunderson 

Mclnnls 

SUIsky 

Hall  (TX) 

McKeon 

Skeen 

Hamilton 

McMillan 

Skelton 

Hancock 

Meyers 

Slattery 

Hansen 

Mica 

Smith  (lA) 

Harman 

Michel 

Smith  (MI) 

Haste  rt 

Miller  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hayes 

MInge 

Smith  (TX) 

Heney 

Mollnarl 

Snowe 

Herger 

Moorhead 

Solomon 

Hobeon 

Moran 

Spence 

Hoekstra 

Murphy 

Steams 

Hoke 

Myers 

Stenholm 

Horn 

Nussle 

Strickland 

Houghton 

Ortiz 

Stump 

Hufflngton 

Orton 

Stupak 

Hunter 

Oxley 

Sundqutst 

Hutehlnson 

Packard 

Talent 

Hutto 

Parker 

Tanner 

Hyde 

Paxoo 

Tauzin 

Inglls 

Payne  (VA) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Inhofe 

Penny 

Taylor  (NO 

Istook 

Peterson  (FL) 

Tejeda 

Johnson  (CT) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Petri 

Thomas  (WY) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pickett 

Thurman 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pombo 

Torklldsen 

Kaslch 

Pomeroy 

Upton 

Kim 

Portman 

Vucanovlch 

King 

Poshard 

Walker 

Kingston 

Pryce  (OH) 

Walsh 

KUnk 

Quillen 

Weldon 

Klug 

Qulnn 

Whltten 

Knollenberg 

Rams  tad 

Williams 

Kolbe 

Ravenel 

Wolf 

Kyi 

Regula 

Young  (AK) 

Lancaster 

Roberts 

Young  (FL) 

LaRocco 

Roemer 

ZellfT 

Lazlo 

Rogers 

ZImmer 

Leach 

Rohrabacher 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Andrews  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Reynolds 

Borskl 

Hastings 

Ridge 

Chapman 

Lehman 

Shepherd 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Doman 

Meek 

Wilson 

D  1725 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  note: 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
LEHMAN  against. 

Mr.  BORSKI  for,  with  Mr.  DORNAN 
against. 

Mr.  SHEPHERD  for,  with  Mr.  LEWIS 
of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  and  Mr.  CONDIT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  during 
debate  on  House  Resolution  312. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes.  it 
was. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  discuss  the  schedule. 

Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership — and  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel] — we  are  very  prepared  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Rules  go  back 
in  and  craft  a  new  rule  on  EPA  which 
would  make  in  order  the  Michel-Thur- 
mond  amendment.  And  we  would  be 
prepared  on  our  side  to  support  a  rule 
that  was  crafted  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner and  to  try  to  pass  it  out  either  to- 
night or  tomorrow  morning,  whichever 
would  be  the  will  of  the  Democratic 
leadership.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not move  forward  on  EPA  in  a  biparti- 
san manner. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  offer  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  We  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  consultation  with 
the  gentleman  and  other  Members  of 
the  minority  and  the  majority  in  order 
to  figure  out  the  next  step  on  EPA. 
However,  we  believe  that  tomorrow's 
activity  on  the  earthquake  relief  bill  is 
going  to  take  so  long  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  both.  So  we  would  like  to 
be  able  to  start  at  10  in  the  morning 
and  finish  that  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
We  will  continue  consultations  in  the 
meantime  on  the  EPA  bill. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  say.  if  I 
might,  that  we  would  be  prepared  to- 
morrow to  be  very  supportive  on  earth- 
quake relief,  and  I  would  hope  that 
whether  it  was  done  tonight  or  tomor- 
row or  next  week,  we  could  find  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  move  this  bill  forward. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
leadership  on  that. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
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ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE. 
AND  TECHNOLOGY,  AND  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  335)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  335 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Vernon  J. 
Ehlers  of  Michigan  be  and  is  hereby  elected 
to  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  The  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  and  -the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  1992  annual 

report  on   the   Administration   of  the 

Federal   Railroad   Safety   Act  of  1970. 

pursuant  to  section  211  of  the  Act  (45 

U.S.C.  440(a)). 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  2, 1994. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  ACT- 
ING DIRECTOR.  NON-LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Non-Legislative  and  Fi- 
nancial Services: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  February  I,  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  Supply  Service 
has  been  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  conistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely, 

Randall  B.  Medlock, 

Acting  Director. 


D  1730 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1200 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  1200. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  RAIL- 
ROAD SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
STRICKLAND)  laid  before  the  House  the 


OPEN    UP   THE   HEALTH   CARE   DE- 
BATE:    PASS    THE    HEALTHCARE 
SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 
TORKILDSEN]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Clinton  began  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  a  national  health  care 
reform  plan,  no  effort  was  made  to  in- 
clude the  general  public  in  the  formu- 
lation process.  In  fact,  the  public  was 
effectively  locked  out  of  the  process. 
Virtually  every  meeting  and  discussion 
held  by  the  Health  Care  Task  Force 
was.  despite  public  outrage,  held  in  pri- 
vate behind  locked  doors,  totally  inac- 
cessible to  the  American  public. 

President  Clinton  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  the  vital  issue  of 
health  care  reform  to  the  forefront  of 
national  debate.  But  bringing  up  the 
issue  isn"t  enough.  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  see  what  decisions  are 
made  which  will  affect  their  health 
care. 

Next  week  I  will  be  introducing  the 
healthcare  sunshine  resolution  which 
will  require  that  all  House  committee 
and  subcommittee  hearings  and  mark- 
up sessions  be  open  to  the  public  and 
the  media.  This  resolution  will  also  en- 
courage that  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  open  all  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  well. 

This  will  be  something  of  a  first  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  While  major  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  has  had  public  hear- 
ings, decisions  on  what  remained  in  the 
legislation  were  another  subject.  Dur- 
ing markup,  when  it  was  decided  what 
would  actually  remain  in  legislation, 
what  would  be  added  to  the  bill,  what 
would  be  left  on  the  cutting  room  floor, 
rarely  did  any  average  citizen  ever 
have  access  to  every  step  of  the  proc- 
ess. For  instance,  after  public  hearings 
on  the  tax  increase  last  year,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
cided to  complete  markup  of  the  bill 
while  the  public  was  excluded.  For  3  of 
the  5  days  during  Ways  and  Means 
markup,  the  public  was  told  they  had 
no  right  to  see  or  hear  what  decisions 
were  being  made. 

The  quality  of  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica is  extremely  high  for  those  Ameri- 
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cans  who  have  access  to  it.  Most  Amer-  sional  Budget  Act.  I  am  transmitting  an  up-  STATUS  OF  THE   FISCAL  YEAR   1994  CONGRESSIONAL 

leans  would  agree  that  we  must  reform  dated  status  report  on  the  current  levels  of  BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H   CON.  RES.  64,  REFLECTING 

our   health   care    system    to    make    it  on-budget  spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  ACTION  COMPLETED  AS  OF  lANUARY  28.  1994 

more  accessible  and  more  affordable,  year  1994  and  for  the  5-yeax  period  fiscal  year  lOn-budpt  amou.u.  ,n  mnnons  .t  drti,„i 

Currently,  those  who  will  be  most  af-  i»»4  through  nscai  year  i!«»  

fprt-Pd   hv   hPRlth    rarP   rpfnrm   arP   px-        ^^®   ^™   "current   level      refers   to   the  Fiscal,...       Fiscal  ,..rs 

lectea  Dy  nealtn  care  reiorm  are  ex-  amounts  of  spending  and  revenues  estimated  1994           1994  98 

eluded  from  the  process  of  its  actual  ^^^  each  fiscal  year  based  on  laws  enacted  as — ; — T"^ = 

creation.  There  are  a  few  legitimate  of  January  28, 1994.  Appropnate  Le«i  (as  »i  tm  h  con.  Res 

reasons  for  Congress  and  the  adminis-       xhe  first  table  in  the  report  compares  the       Budget  Autnont, ..... i,223.4O0        6.744.900 

tration  to  act  behind  closed  doors,  but  current  levels  of  total  budget  authority,  out-       ^^^^ -..™-™.        i.2i8,300        6.629.300 

none  of  them  apply  to  the  health  care  lays,  and  revenues  with  the  overall  limits  set     current  Level; 

debate.  in  H.  Con.  Res.  64,  the  concurrent  resolution        Budjet  *uthoni» — 1.221.944  na. 

No    matter    which    plan    eventually  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  com-        °^]j^^^^ •• ■.••------ i.2i«.022        ^^^^w 

comes  before  the  House— whether  the  parison  is  needed  to  implement  section  311(a)  current  ievero»((+vu(i4irt-T*ip^^ 

Clinton    plan,    the    Cooper    or    Chafee  of  the  Budget  Act.  which  creates  a  point  of  '''f/.^^',  .                                  ,,„ 

managed  competition  plans,  the  single  °r^^i  »/*'"«''  measures  that  would  breach  gjfir,;  *"."!"."...;.:;::::::::::: ;          'lift             Jj^ 

naver    the  medisave  account    or  some  the  budget  resolution  s  overall  limits.  The        Re«„«5 -71         -47,534 

payer,  tne  meaisave  account,  or  some  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  bMdget  authority  and     

combination  of  two  or  more  of  them,  outlays  for  years  after  fiscal  year  1994  be-  ,„'!j'',ir.r*L'T9'9l'!iii'^„'."iLZ".'l,/r^ru':^ 

the  American  people  deserve  to  under-  cause  appropriations  for  those  years  have  g."g,eir  "™"''  '"'  "'"  ""'  "*  """'"'  ""'"  '"'""  ""'""  °' 

stand  what  trade  offs  are  being  made,  not  yet  been  considered. 

and  by  whom.  Only  by  opening  up  all       The  second  table  compares  the  current  lev-  budget  AUTHORmr 
parts  Of  the   process   will   this  under-  els  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  new  en-  Enactment   of  measures   providing   more 
Standing  begin  to  be  possible.  titlement  authority  for  each  direct  spending  j^an  $1,456  billion  in  new  budget  authority  of 
To  allow  an  open  process,  support  the  committee  with  the  "section  602(a)"  alloca-  py  J994  ,if  ^^^  already  included  in  the  cur- 
healthcare  sunshine  resolution.  tions  made  under  H.  Con.  Res.  64  for  fiscal  ^ent  level  estimate)   would  cause   FY   1994 

^^— ^—  ^^I  J^  ^^^  ^°''  !'^'"'^-  ^*^'^.  ^!^  through  budget  authority  to  exceed  the  appropriate 

1998.  This  comparison  is  needed  to  Imple-  ip„pi  „„»  hv  h  Cnn  Rj>«  fi4 

COMMUNICATION           FROM          THE  ment  section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act,  which  ^ 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE  creates  a  point  of  order  against  measures  outlays 

ON     THE      BUDGET      REGARDING  that  would  breach  the  section  6(^(a)  alloca-  .Enactment    of    measures    providing    new 

CURRENT  LEVELS   OF   SPENDING  "°°  °f  °^^  discretionary  budget  authority  budget  or  entitlement  authority  with   FY 

AND      REVENUES      FOR      FISCAL  or  new  entitlement  authority  for  the  com-  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^IS  billion 

YEARS  1994-98  "^'^Tl  V"    ,  "P^""^"*,^^^  ^^^'^Vi^^H.  "  k. ^^  "f  "ot  already  Included  in  the  current  level 

Thp  JpTT  AT^R  ...  tp p    TTnHp.  .                 ^        implement  section  311(b     which  estimate)  would  cause  FY  1994  outlays  to  ex- 

The  SPEAXER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  exempts  committees  that  comply  with  their  ^eed  the  appropriate  level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res. 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  allocations  from  the  point  of  order  under  g^ 

tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.   Sabo]   is  section  311(a).  The  section  602(a)  allocations 

recognized  for  5  minutes  were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  revenues 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  'on  behalf  of  the  M^""^^  ^1  1993  on  pages  H.  1784-87.  Enactment  of  any  measure  producing  any 

Committee  on  the   Budget  and  pursuant  to        The  third  uble  compares  the  current  lev-  revenue  loss  In  FY  1994  (if  not  already  In- 

sections  302  and  311    of  the  Congressional  ^'^      .^""^^fT^^^  appropriations  for  fiscal  ^j^^ed  in  the  current  level  estimate)  would 

Budget  Act,  I  am  submitting  for  printing  in  the  ^u^Illo^tions  of  discretionary  budget  au-  °^"'^  ^^  ^^  revenues  to  fall  further  below 
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the  current  levels  of  on-budget  spending  and  subcommittees.    This    comparison    is    also  Enactment  of  any  measure  producing  any 

revenues  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  for  the  5-  needed  to  implement  section  302(f)  of  the  "®t   revenue   loss   for   the   period    FY   1994 

year  period  fiscal   year   1994   tfirough   fiscal  Budget  Act.  since  the  point  of  order  under  through  FY  1998  (If  not  already  Included  in 

year  1998.  that  section  also  applies  to  measures  that  the  current  level  estimate)  would  cause  reve- 

COMMm-EE  ON  THE  Budget,  would  breach  the  applicable  section  602(b)  nues  for  that  period  to  fall  further  below  the 

House  of  Representatives.  suballocation.  The  revised  section  602(b)  sub-  appropriate  level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res.  64. 

Wastiington,  DC,  February  2,  1994.  allocations  were  filed  by  the  Appropriations  Enactment  of  any  measure  producing  any 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley.  Committee  on  September  30,  1993  (H.  Rept.  net   revenue    loss   for   the   period    FY   1994 

The  Speaker,  United  States  House  of  Represent-  103-271).  through  FY  1998  (if  not  already  included  in 

atives,  Washington,  DC.                                            Sincerely.  the  current  level  estimate)  would  cause  reve- 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  To  facilitate  applica-                                    Martin  Olav  Sabo.  nues  for  that  period  to  fall  further  below  the 

tlon  of  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Congres-                                                               Chairman.  appropriate  level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res.  64. 
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House  Oimmittee 


1994 


1994-1998 


A(ncultuft: 

Allocatim  _ 

(Orient  Level  ._ 

Difference _ 

Amed  Services: 

Allocation  ...„ __ 

(Orient  Level 

Difference  .._ „ 

Bankini.  Finance  and  Urtnn  Atliin: 

Allocation  

Current  Level  

Difference _ „.., 

District  ot  (Mumbii: 

Allocatwo  


Current  Levd 
Difference  .._. 


Education  aid  labor: 

AllKation  .  

Current  LevH  

Difference 


Enerof  and  Conimeice: 

Allocation  

Current  Level  

Difference  ..„...„ 


BA 

OuUays 

NEA 

BA 

Outlays 

NEA 

-65 
-99 
-34 

-66 
-106 
-40 

-60 
-402 
-342 

-2725 

-2216 

509 

-2727 

-2411 

316 

888 

-3559 
-4447 

-128 
-153 
-25 

-128 
-163 
-35 

-128 

-167 

-39 

-2365 

-2271 

94 

-2357 

-2275 

82 

-2357 

-2328 

29 

0 
-7 
-7 

-338 
-505 
-167 

0 
0 
0 

0 
46 
46 

-2792 
-2785 

7 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
-147 
-147 

0 
-158 
-158 

118 
-792 
-910 

0 
-142 
-142 

0 
-142 
-142 

-4048 
-5172 
-1124 

0 
2 
2 

-1700 
-2398 
-698 

-180 
42 
222 

-1169 

-1159 

10 

-8369 
-1139 
-2990 

-7798 

-7059 

739 

DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  WITH  COMMIHEE  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  BUDGET  ACT  SECTION  602(a)— Continued 

[Fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsl 


House  Committee 

1994 

1994-1998 

BA 

Outlays 

NEA 

BA 

Outlays 

NEA 

Foreiin  Affairs: 
Allocation  



0 
-33 
-33 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

-1 
-1 

-117 

-74 

43 

-66 
-266 
-200 

2092 

-13 

-2105 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

-11 

-II 

0 

-2876 

-1216 

1660 

0 
7 

7 

0 
-33 
-33 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

-1 
-1 

-112 

-78 

34 

-66 
-266 
-200 

-13 
-13 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
.0 
0 

-11 
-11 

0 

-2054 
-824 
1230 

0 

7 
7 

0 
-3 
-3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

-0 
0 
0 

-77 
-266 
-189 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

70 

28 

-42 

-2036 
261 
2297 

0 

7 
7 

-5 
-149 
-144 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 

-205 

-210 

-5 

-709 

-478 

231 

-10199 

-10258 

-59 

37458 

-85 

-37543 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

-1356 

-135S 

0 

-29669 
-42102 
-  12433 

0 
33 
33 

-5 
-149 
-144 

0 
0 
0 

0 
8 
8 

-472 
-345 

127 

-205 

-210 

-5 

-693 

-481 

212 

-10547 

-10606 

-59 

-85 

-85 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

-1352 

-1352 

0 

-24422 
-39768 
-15346 

0 
33 
33 

-  5 

Current  Level  

60 

Difference 

-55 

Government  Operatieas: 

Allxation „ 

— — - 

0 
0 

Current  Level  _ _.., 

Difference .„ 

, ^ „. 

0 

House  Administfitioa: 
Allocation  _ ...._ „ 

0 

Current  Level ~ .^ 

Q 

Difference .: „ __ 

0 

Judiciary: 
AllKation  „ ., 

0 

Current  Level  _ 

— -- 

0 

Difference „ ._ „ 

0 

Merchant  Manne  iiid  Fislientt: 
Allocation  _ 

■■•-•■■ 

••-■■ — ■- 

-  4 

Current  Level  .._ __ 

0 

DitfereiKe „..„ 

4 

Natural  Resources: 
Allocation _ _ 

0 

Current  Level _ _ _. „ 

0 

Difference _ _ _ 

g 

l>ost  Office  and  Cwil  Senict: 

Allocation  _ „ 

- V •- 

-9597 

Current  Level  „ „ 

-9451 

DiHerence „ 

Public  Wortis  and  Transiientioii: 
AllKatnn  



- 

146 
0 

Current  Levd  _ 

0 

Difference _...._ _ 

0 

Science.  S«ace.  and  TeclinoloBr: 
Allocation 

0 

Current  Level _ 

— * 



0 

Dilferexe _ „ 

Small  Business: 
Allocation  

0 
0 

Current  Levd _ 

0 

Difference _ 

0 

Veterans'  Mfaiu: 
Allocation  „ 

3447 

-366 

' 

-3813 

Ways  and  Means: 

AllnrXion           

-  12596 

-35957 

Difference    _ . _... 

-23361 

Perm  Select  Committee  on  lntelli|enc«: 
Allocation  _ '.. 

0 

Current  Level 

33 

Difference _ 

-— 



33 

Note— NEA  Entitlement  Auttionly 

DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  WITH  SUBALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  BUDGET  ACT  SECTION  602(b) 

lln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Revised  filed  602(b)  suballocalions  (Sept 
30.  1993) 

Current  level 

Budget  autlwrity 

OutlayslDitfeience        Budget  auttiorcty 

Budget  aulliority               Outlays 

Outlays 

Agnculture.  Rural  Development 

Commerce,  State.  Judiciary  

Defense  

District  of  Columbia  

Energy  &  Water  DevelopineAt  ... 

Foreign  Operations  

Interior  . 


Labor.  Healtli  I  Human  Smins.  t  Educitioo  . 

Legislative  

Military  Construction 

Transportation  

Titasury-Postal  Service 

VA-HUMndependent  Ajencies .„ _ 


14JI9 
23.119 

240.446 
700 
22.017 
13.444 
13.736 
67.283 
2.270 
10.0e6 
13.284 
11.469 
68.311 


14.317 
23.231 

255.465 
698 
21,702 
13.918 
13,731 
68,140 
2,267 
8,784 
34,889 
11,642 
69,973 


14.799 
22J38 

240.388 
700 
21.991 
12.939 
13.721 
67,230 
2i70 
10,065 
13,283 
11,439 
68,303 


14.297 

23.221 

255.422 

698 

21.702 

13.916 

13.721 

68.089 

2J67 

8,783 

34.889 

11,642 

69,973 


-20 

-281 

-58 

0 
-26 
-505 
-15 
-53 
0 
-1 
-I 
-30 
-8 


-20 

-10 

-13 

0 

0 

-2 

-10 

-51 

0 

-I 

0 

0 

0 


Total  . 


500.964 


538,757 


499.966 


538,620 


-998 


-137 


Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  DC,  January  31, 1994. 
Hon.  Martin  O.  Sabo. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Budget,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budget  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority,  estimated  out- 
lays, and  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1994  in  comparison  with  the  appropriate  lev- 
els for  those  Items  contained  in  the  1994  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H.  Con. 


Res.  64).  and  is  current  through  January  28. 
1994.  A  summary  of  this  tabulation  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


House  cur- 
rent level 


Budget  res- 
olution IH 
Con  Res 
64) 


Current 
level  ♦/- 
resolution 


Budget  Authority  1.221,944 

Outlays  1.218.022 

Revenues: 

1994  905.429 

1994-1998  5.105.866 


1.223.400 
UIBJOO 


905,500 
5.153,400 


-1.456 
-278 


-71 

-47.534 


Since  my  laist  report,  dated  October  27. 
1993.  the  President  has  signed  bills  authoriz- 
ing extending  most  favored  nation  status  to 


Romania  (P.L.  103-133).  Veterans  Compensa- 
tion Rate  Amendment  (P.L.  103-140).  Unem- 
4)loyment  Compensation  Amendments  (P.L. 
103-152).  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Prevention 
Act  (P.L.  103-159),  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  (P.L.  103-160).  Lease  of  Certain 
Naval  Vessels  (P.L.  103-174).  NAFTA  Imple- 
mentation Act  (P.L.  103-182).  Jefferson  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act  (P.L.  103-186).  Govern- 
ment Securities  Reform  Act  (P.L.  103-202), 
Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  (P.L.  103- 
206).  and  Higher  Education  Technical 
Amendments  (P.L.  103-208).  and  the  following 
appropriation  bills:  Commerce.  Justice. 
SUte  (P.L.  103-121).  Defense  (P.L.  103-139). 
District  of  Columbia  (P.L.  lOS-127).  Energy 
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and  Water  (P.L.  103-126),  Interior  (P.L.  103- 
138),  Transportation  (P.L.  103-122),  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  (P.L.  103-123),  and  Veterans, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (P.L.  103- 


124).  These  actions  changed  the  current  level 
of  budget  authority,  outlays  and  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER, 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT.  103D  CONGRESS.  2D  SESSION,  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  JAN.  28,  1994 

lln  millions  ot  dolliisj 


Budiet  aulhonty 


Oullays 


Revenues 


ENKTED  IN  PREVIOUS  SESSIONS 


Rewnues    

Permanenis  and  Mher  spendini  leiislttiiM  . 

Aepnwnation  leiislation  

Ottsettini  nceipts  _ _ 


740,893 
■"(183.477) 


699,501 
241,770 
(183,477) 


878.]00 


lolal  premusly  enicted 


557,4)5 


757,794 


878.100 


KTKM  FIRST  SESSION  SIGNED  MTO  U(W 


*$pni«nati(Mi  legislation 

1993  Spnnt  Supplemental  (P.L  103-50) 

Ajnculture  (P.L  103-111)  

Commerce,  lustice.  State  (P.L.  103-121)  . 

Offsetting  receipts  

Defense  (PL  103-139) 


District  of  Columbia  (PL.  103-127) . 
Energy  and  Water  (PL  103-126) ..... 

Offsetting  receipts  „ 

Fo«»ign  Operations  (PL  103-87)  

Offsetting  receipts  

Interior  (PL  103-138)  . 


Latior.  HHS  Education  IPI.  103-112)  

Offsetting  receipts  

Legislative  Brawn  (PL  103-69)  

Military  Construction  (PL  103-110) 

Transportation  (PL  103-122)  _ 

Treasury  (PL   103-123)  

Offsetting  nceipts  

Veterans.  HUO  (PL  103-)24)  

Offsetting  receipts  _ _ „ 

toBwcinni  legislation: 

Mkonn  Construction  of  World  War  II  Memorial  (PL.  103-32) 

CM  Wiirtary  Separation  Incentive  Act  (PL  103-36)  

Unclaimed  Deposit  Amendments  to  (PL  103-44)  . 


Transfer  Naval  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries  (PL  103-54)  ... 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  ol  1993  (PL.  t03-66)i  , 

Eitending  Cliaptef  12  of  Bankruptcy  Code  (Pi.  103-65)  

National  Service  Trust  Ad  (PL  103-82)  

Ejtending  MfN  Status  to  Romania  (PL,  103-133) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  (PL  103-152)  ... 

Brady  Handgun  Violence  Prevenhon  Act  (PL  103-159)  

National  Defense  AuthoriHtion  Act.  1994  (PL.  103-1601  . 


10 
70,561 

(292)  . 
42.579  . 
17.255      , 

(146)  . 
161.188      .. 

698  . 
13.101 

(175)     . 

5«9  , 
(44)     .. 

mi    .. 

183.014      .. 

(46.061)     .. 

2.063      .. 

2.403      .. 

12.636      . 

19.811 

(7.063)     . 

47.972      . 

(12)     . 

1 

7 

17      . 
(3)     .. 
(5.478) 



23,273 

(146) 
240,560 

700 
22.166 

(175) 
12.983 

(44) 

13J78 

223.497 

(46,061) 

2,270 

10,065 

-•■: 

13,884 
22352 

(7.063) 

87.047 

(12) 

I 

7 

"(3) 

(2.944) 

27.489 

20 


(1) 


1.070 


Lease  ol  Naval  Vessels  to  Certain  Foreign  Counlnes  (PL.  103-174)  . 

NAfTA  Imp^mentation  fct  (PL.  103-182)  _ 

)elferson  Commemorative  Coin  fct  (PL  103-186)  

Government  Secunties  Reform  Act  (PL  103-202)  

Coast  Guard  Autlunzation  (PL  103-206) 


23 

(27) 

(152) 

(7) 


13 

(27) 

(152) 

(7) 


(9) 

...... 


Higher  Education  Technical  Ainendments  (PL  103-208) 


(1) 
3 


(1) 


(ISI) 

d) 


Total  signed  into  law  . 


687.233 


459.062 


27.329 


ENTITUMENTS  AND  MANDATORIES 
Budget  resolution  l)a$eline  estimates  ot  appnpnated  entitlements  and  other  mandatory  programs  not  yet  enacted ' 

Total  Current  LeveP'  

Total  Budget  Resolution _ _ 

Amount  remaining 

Under  Budget  Resolution 

ftief  Budget  Resolution  1~"Z.' 


(22.705) 
1.221.944 
1.223.400 

1.456 


1.167 
1.218.022 
1.218,300 

278 


905,429 
905,500 


<  Includes  budget  committee  estimate  of  $24  billion  in  outlay  savings  for  FCC  spectrum  license  fees. 

'Includes  changes  to  baseline  estimates  of  appropriated  mandatories  due  to  enactment  of  PL   103-66.  and  PL  103-140 

>ln  accordance  »ith  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  the  total  does  not  include  $3,498  million  m  budget  authority  and  $5,797  million  in  outlays  in  emergency  lunding. 

•At  the  request  of  Committee  staff,  current  level  does  not  include  scoring  ot  section  601  ol  PL.  102-391. 

Notes.— Amounts  m  parentheses  are  negative.  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding  • 


THE  NEED  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  HOUSE  IN  PRACTICE,  NOT 
JUST  IN  THEORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Horn]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months  of  considering 
closed  rules  democracy  has  won  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  vote  of 
191  for  and  227  against  the  rule  to  con- 
sider the  elevation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  Cabinet 
status  is  a  sign  that  sometimes  the  ma- 
jority is  willing  to  liberate  this  Cham- 
ber. As  I  said  earlier  today,  America 
and  we  need  to  wake  up. 


The  people's  house  is  not  the  people's 
house.  By  a  9  Democrats  to  a  4  Repub- 
licans party  vote,  a  rule  can  be  drafted 
which,  if  adopted,  can  prevent  this 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  al- 
ways been  elected  by  the  people,  from 
freely  working  its  will  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  The  average  citizen  thinks  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  procedure.  It  is  not. 
It  is  a  procedure  which  denies  us  the 
right  to  do  what  you,  the  American 
people,  want  us  to  do.  You  want  us  to 
use  our  judgment  in  your  behalf  to  de- 
cide, yea  or  nay,  what  is  good  public 
policy  on  issues  which  affect  your 
lives. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3425,  the  legislation  to  redesignate  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  a 


Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. That  function  would  now  have 
Cabinet  status.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  could  at  last  see  the  Presi- 
dent eye-to-eye. 

I  favored  this  proposal  for  years.  In 
fact,  I  favored  it  years  before  President 
Bush  recommended  it,  and  before 
President  Clinton  agreed  and  re-rec- 
ommended it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  simply 
a  name  change.  What  we  will  have  be- 
fore us,  and  the  84-page  committee  re- 
port confirms  it,  deals  with  much  more 
than  a  simple  name  change. 

Besides  authorizing  14  or  more  Presi- 
dential appointees,  this  legislation  will 
create  a  Bureau  of  Environmental  Sta- 
tistics. I  support  that.  It  will  also  cre- 
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ate  a  Bureau  of  Environmental  Justice.        The  Senate  adopted  the  approach  we  tions  as  it  has  been  this  past  year.  We 

I  support  that.  The  Director  will  be    are  talking  about,  the  Thurman-Mica  have  a  collective   autocracy,   and   we 

nominated  by  the  President  and  con-    approach,  by  a  vote  of  95-3.  Yet  the  have  9.  chance,  with  this  precedent,  if 

firmed  by  the  Senate,  as  other  Presi-    Committee  on  Rules  sought  to  deny  435  those  in  the  majority  are  willing  to 

dential  appointees  are.  That  would  be    elected  representatives  of  the  people  an  scrutinize  these  rules  and  realize  that 

the  15tb  Presidential  appointee.                  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  what  when  the  minority  has  its  rights  denied 

The  Secretary  of  the  department  is    ^^^    Senate    overwhelmingly,    almost  ultimately  it  will  affect  those  in  the 

directed  to  establish  an  Office  of  Envi-    unanimously,  adopted.  niajority.  We  have  a  chance  to  clean  up 

ronmental  Risk    That  Director  would        Except  for  today,  this  House,  the  peo-  this     antidemocratic     situation.     But 

be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con-    P^^'f  "°".^^'  ^^  ^^^^  prevented  hun-  until  we  change  that  lopsided  majority 

firmed  by  the  Senate.  That  would  be    ^^^^^  °^  times  in  recent  years  the  right  of  the   Committee  on   Rules  back   to 

the  16th  Presidential  appointee.                  ^°  ''°\^  "P  °^  '^^^^  ^^^*^  '^^"««  °^  P"^'  ^^^^'^  ^"^^  between  1910  and  roughly 

he  policy.  1970.   when   the   party   ratios   on   that 

But  then  comes  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  committee  more  clearly  reflected  the 
Rules,  where  its  majority  sought  to  Record  a  table  which  shows  the  in-  ratio  in  the  Chamber  as  a  whole,  this 
deny  this  Chamber  the  right  to  statu-  creasing  hold  of  the  Committee  on  Chamber  will  never  be  free.  We  will 
torily  create  a  risk  assessment  and  Rules  on  this  Chamber.  Let  us  vote  on  never  be  free  until  we  have  a  Commit- 
cost-benefit  analysis  unit.  As  we  heard  the  relevant  policy  issues  when  there  tee  on  Rules  that  can  make  these  judg- 
throughout  the  debate  earlier  today,  if  are  policy  issues  in  the  bill.  That  is  ments  independent  of  what  the  major- 
any  thing  is  needed  in  this  new  Depart-  what  the  people  expect.  That  is  what  ity  party  leadership  wants,  and  act  on 
ment.  as  it  has  been  needed  in  this  old  we  have  been  denied,  until  this  after-  behalf  of  this  House,  which  they  clear- 
agency,  it  is  risk  assessment  and  cost-  noon.  Not  since  1910  and  Czar  Joseph  ly  misgauged  today.  The  Committee  on 
benefit  analysis.  Prior  to  promulgating  Cannon,  as  he  was  affectionately  and  Rules  must  sict  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
rules  which  affect  every  single  Amer-  not  so  affectionately  called,  have  we  ican  people.  That  is  what  is  important, 
ican  and  every  business  in  this  Nation,  had  so  many  restrictive  and  often  Wake  up.  America.  Keep  track  of  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  closed  rules.  Cannon,  who  ruled  this  procedure.  Too  often  a  rule  is  adopted 
should  know  the  full  impact  of  an  envi-  Chamber  with  an  iron  fist,  was  over-  which  hides  the  issues  and  prevents 
ronmental  policy  on  our  country,  our  thrown  that  year  and  not  since  1910  has  their  consideration.  When  that  happens 
economy,  and  our  citizens.                           this  Chamber  been  so  limited  in  its  op-  our  democracy  is  in  danger. 

OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES.  95Tlt-103D  CONGRESSES 

C^^ln^                                                                                   TCI  rules  '^'""■"'                     _       "»"<.■«  .u^ ^             ~_ 

granted  ^^^^^^                   j^^^                   ^^^                   p^^^^ 

95th  (1977-78)  _ m  179                         85                          32                          15 

96th  (1979-80)  ....„ 214  161                          75                          53                          25 

97th  (1981-82)  : „ . 120  90                         75                         30                          25 

98th  (1983-84)  . ... : ■. 155  105                         6»                         50                          32 

99lh  (1985-86)  . . 1)5  65           S7           50           43 

100th  (1987-88)  „ _ 123  66           M           57           46 

101st  (1989-90) „ _..,. 104  47           4$           57           55 

102d  (1991-92)  „ _,          109  37           34           72           66 

103d  (1993-94) „ 50 12 24 38 76 

'  Total  rules  counted  are  all  onler  of  business  resolutions  reported  from  the  Rules  Committee  which  provide  lor  the  initial  consideration  ot  legislation,  eicepi  rules  on  appropnations  bills  atiich  only  naive  points  of  order  Original  luns- 
diction  measures  reported  as  privileged  are  also  not  counted. 

'Open  rules  are  those  which  permit  any  Member  to  offer  any  germane  amendment  to  a  measure  so  long  as  it  is  othen»ise  in  compliance  wtli  the  rules  ol  the  House  The  parenthetical  percentages  are  open  rules  as  a  percent  ol  total 
rules  granted 

>  Restrictive  roles  are  those  which  limit  the  number  ot  amendments  which  can  be  ottered,  and  iiKlude  so-called  modified  open  and  modified  closed  rules,  as  well  as  completely  closed  rule,  and  rules  providing  lor  consideration  m  tlie 
House  as  opposed  to  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole.  The  parentlietical  percentages  are  restrictive  rules  as  a  percent  of  total  rules  granted 

Sources:  "Rules  Committee  Calendars  8  Surveys  of  Activities."  95tli-102d  Congresses:  "Notices  ol  Action  Taken."  Committee  on  Rules.  103d  Congress,  through  Nov.  17.  1933. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BRANDON 
WILLIAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Strickland).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Lewis,  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  this 
Special  Order  to  speak  about  a  tragic 
incident  that  took  place  in  my  district 
a  week  ago  Tuesday.  A  young  man 
named  Brandon  Williams  was  fatally 
wounded  in  a  shooting  that  followed  a 
high  school  basketball  game.  He  was  17 
years  old. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
Mrs.  Sharon  Williams.  His  paternal 
grandfather  is  a  retired  professor,  who 
taught  at  Morehouse  College  for  nearly 
40  years.  He  had  a  brother  and  sister. 
Keven  Williams  and  Jaron  Williams- 
Gilstrap.  Brandon's  family  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  families  in  Atlanta.  His 
father  is  a  physician  and  his  mother  is 
a  niu^e. 


Brandon  loved  sports.  He  began  play- 
ing baseball  at  the  age  of  4.  He  spent 
every  simimer  on  the  baseball  field.  As 
a  student,  he  earned  three  varsity  let- 
ters in  baseball  and  football  at 
Riverwood  High  School.  He  also  en- 
joyed tennis  and  golf.  He  began  swim- 
ming and  diving  at  the  Jige  of  2.  He  was 
a  certified  lifeguard  for  the  Atlanta 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Brandon  Williams  was  a  very  kind 
and  loving  individual.  He  always  had  a 
very  beautiful  smile.  He  was  to  grad- 
uate from  Riverwood  High  School  this 
spring  and  attend  Morehouse  College 
on  a  full  scholarship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  was  deeply  saddened  and  emotionally 
shaken  by  the  death  of  young  Brandon 
Williams.  He  was  one  of  the  nicest 
young  people  you  would  ever  want  to 
meet.  I  have  known  his  family  and 
grandparents  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  my  17-year-old 
son.  They  attended  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  ^ades  together.  On  many 
occasions,  my  wife  would  drop  Bran- 


don, my  son  and  his  first  cousin  off  at 
movies,  or  to  get  a  pizza.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  traveled  to  Florida  with  my  son 
and  wife  and  several  young  people.  I 
knew  him  well. 

This  young  man  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  his  family,  by  all  of  his 
friends  and  all  of  his  schoolmates.  The 
people  of  Atlanta  and  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia  have  lost 
a  distinguished  young  citizen.  Finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  do  so  much 
as  elected  officials.  There  are  some 
things  that  have  to  be  done  as  citizens 
and  elected  officials.  We  have  to  start 
looking  out  for  all  young  people. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  the  vio- 
lence and  the  killing  must  stop.  There 
must  be  a  revolution  of  values,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  spirit  and  hearts  of  our 
people. 


A  VOTE  FOR  FAIRNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  back 
to  the  floor  this  evening  to  address  the 
House  and  my  colleagues,  first  of  all  to 
say  thank  you  to  so  many  that  sup- 
ported our  action  here  today,  because 
today,  hopefully,  we  cast  a  turning 
point  in  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  it  wasn't  one  mi- 
nority freshman  Member  who  came  to 
this  floor  to  do  this  by  himself.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  didn't  take  time  to  thank 
first  of  all  some  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
ginning with  Mr.  CONDIT  from  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  CoNDiT  waded  in  in  the  com- 
mittee and  worked  with  us.  We  had  the 
votes  in  the  committee  to  win  this 
issue.  And  he  didn't  turn  back.  So  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him. 

And  Mrs.  Thurman  from  Florida,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Florida.  She  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  lent 
her  name  to  this  effort,  and  together 
we  were  defeated.  And  she  didn't  give 
up,  and  she  continued.  I  know  she  had 
tremendous  pressure  from  the  White 
House  and  others,  but  I  would  also  be 
remiss  if  I  didn't  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  her. 

I  am  so  especially  grateful  to  Mr. 
Tauzin  from  Louisiana,  who  last  night 
in  the  lonely  hour  of  a  special  order  be- 
fore the  House,  when  he  came  down  in 
support,  after  we  knew  we  had  lost 
some  support  during  the  day,  but  he 
bolstered  our  forces  and  he  stood  forth 
for  the  principles  that  he  felt  were  so 
important.  So  I  want  to  thank  him. 

And  Mr.  Dooley,  from  California, 
who  brightened  our  day  with  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter,  also  expressing  his 
concern  about  the  direction  that  this 
House  was  taking  on  the  question  of 
regulatory  reform,  and  in  particular  on 
elevation  of  EPA  to  a  cabinet  level  po- 
sition. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  a  minute  to  say  that  I  want  to 
thank  the  organizations  throughout 
the  country  that  came  together  to 
make  possible  the  defeat  of  this  sup- 
pressive rule  that  did  not  address  the 
important  question  of  cost  benefit  and 
risk  assessment  in  the  EPA  elevation. 
The  Governors  Association,  even  with 
pressure  on  that  group  from  the  White 
House  and  other  corners,  still  sup- 
ported this  action.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislators,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the 
county  officials  in  the  more  than  3,200 
counties  around  the  country  that  took 
the  time  to  contact  their  local  officials 
and  try  to  impress  on  the  Congress  the 
importance  of  taking  an  action. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
city  mayors,  we  had  the  individual 
mayors  from  49  States  support  this  ac- 
tion. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  their  representatives  and  small 
chambers  throughout  the  country  who 
also  supported  this.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  Associ- 


ated General  Contractors,  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  Agricultural  Retailers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Fertilizers  Institute,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture. 

And  then  the  local  groups,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Fire  Mar- 
shals and  National  Association  of 
Neighborhoods,  the  inner  city  groups, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Let  me  say  that  your  voice  was  heard 
here  today  in  these  Halls,  and  I  appre- 
ciate so  much  the  support  that  made 
this  possible.  What  took  place  here  is 
really  a  small  event  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  a  larger  event,  be- 
cause the  country,  all  of  these  groups 
and  individuals  have  said,  is  choking 
on  government  regulation.  And  some- 
where, like  I  said  before  the  House,  we 
have  to  say,  why  not  now?  If  not  now, 
when? 

And  today  was  when.  So  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  not  to  destroy  any 
gains  we  have  made  in  environmental 
protection.  And  I  am  very  sensitive 
that  we  do  go  forward  and  we  try  to  do 
the  best  with  limited  resources  that  we 
have  and  that  we  craft  together,  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion,  an  amendment  that 
will  develop  a  way  to  look  at  the  cost, 
the  risk  and  the  benefit,  because, 
again,  we  only  have  limited  sources. 
And  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  cleaning 
up  our  environment  and  then  taking 
the  limited  resources  that  we  have  as  a 
Nation  and  a  Congress  and  applying 
them  to  the  inner  cities  and  to  the  peo- 
ple who  really  need  the  attention  and 
assistance,  not  to  be  sent  on  some  wild 
chase  that  does  not  make  sense  at  high 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  who  is  paying  the 
bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  want  to  again 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  important  work  be- 
fore us.  We  must  bring  a  solid  cost-risk 
benefit  provision  here  before  this 
House.  We  must  pass  it,  and  we  must 
give  some  regulatory  relief. 

The  American  people  and  this  Con- 
gress accept  no  less. 


NORTH  KOREA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  McInnis]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  address  my 
colleagues. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
subject  that  we  have  seen  a  lot  of 
media  publicity  about.  The  subject, 
frankly,  is  North  Korea.  I  would  like  to 
lay  out  a  little  history,  give  a  little 
geographical  background  on  North 
Korea,  a  little  history  about  North 
Korea,  talk  about  the  military  of 
North  Korea  as  compared  to  the  mili- 


tary of  South  Korea  and  the  United 
States  forces  and  the  commitments 
that  we  have  over  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Let  me  begin  by  talking  a  little  of 
North  Korea.  First  of  all,  let  us  look  at 
North  Korea  from  a  geographic  point  of 
view. 

North  Korea  is  a  country  that  is 
about  probably  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  22  million  peo- 
ple. North  Korea  is  a  very  closed  soci- 
ety. In  North  Korea,  for  example,  if 
you  buy  a  radio  or  are  supplied  a  radio 
in  North  Korea,  in  the  United  States 
we  are  all  able  to  tune  across  the  spec- 
trum to  bring  in  a  radio  station  of  our 
choice.  In  North  Korea,  you  only  have 
one  station,  and  it  is  the  government 
station. 

The  North  Korean  society  and  the 
country  of  North  Korea  is  under  a  dic- 
tatorship. That  dictatorship  is  under 
Mr.  Kim  Il-song.  Mr.  Kim  Il-song  has 
been  the  dictator  the  longest.  He  is  the 
longest  ruling  dictator  in  the  world.  In 
fact.  I  believe,  if  my  information  Is 
correct,  he  is  the  longest  ruler  in  the 
world  now  that  is  still  alive. 

So  under  this  dictatorship,  the  sen- 
ior, and  I  am  going  to  refer  to  him  &s 
the  father,  has  a  son  who  we  will  call 
junior,  the  son,  who  is  about  55  years 
old. 

The  son  has  been  trained  to  succeed 
or  has  been  brought  up  to  succeed  his 
father.  But  let  us  go  back  to  the  con- 
tinent. I  hope  in  the  future,  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  once  again  ad- 
dress you  here  on  the  floor,  that  I  can 
have  a  map.  And  we  will  have  a  little 
better  well-prepared  map.  I  think,  that 
will  give  you  a  little  more  perspective 
of  where  North  Korea  is  in  regard  to 
South  Korea  and  what  those  dangers 
are. 

As  you  can  recall,  the  Korean  war  in 
1950.  the  North  Koreans,  under  the  pre- 
text of  military  exercises,  launched  an 
attack  against  South  Korea. 

Now.  the  same  dictator  that  was  the 
dictator  back  then  is  still  the  dictator 
today.  North  Korea  is  a  very,  very  ag- 
gressive nation.  It  is  not  only  a  very 
closed  society,  but  it  is  also  a  very  ag- 
gressive nation. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  as- 
sessing what  is  going  on  in  North 
Korea  is  the  limitation  on  our  intel- 
ligence gathering  capabilities  because 
of  the  closedness  of  a  society. 

Back  to  the  geographies.  On  the 
geographies  of  North  Korea,  the  DMZ, 
which  is  the  so-called  neutral  zone  des- 
ignated by  the  United  States  to  bring 
the  Korean  war  to  a  conclusion,  the 
DMZ  is  actually  less  than  35  miles  from 
the  capital  of  South  Korea.  Seoul, 
South  Korea  is  the  name  of  that  cap- 
ital. 

Now,  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  to  give 
you  an  idea,  that  has  a  population  of 
about  10  million  people.  And  it  is  one- 
half  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
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South  Korea  is  located  in  that  large 
city  of  Seoul.  South  Korea. 

What  concerns  us.  of  course,  about 
North  Korea  is  not  only  its  aggressive 
nature  but  also  its  renegade  status,  as 
we  speak  today,  in  regards  to  its  com- 
pliance with  the  nonproliferation 
agreement. 

Many  of  you  have  read  in  the  media 
lately  that  North  Korea  has  refused 
compliance  with  inspections.  In  fact, 
the  last  inspection  that  North  Korea 
allowed  was  several  months  ago.  And 
when  the  inspectors  went  to  North 
Korea  to  inspect  one  of  the  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, they  were  only  allowed  to  in- 
spect it  late  at  night.  They  were  given 
flashlights  and  led  through  several 
dark  buildings  with  very  dim  flash- 
lights and  allowed  a  very  limited  ac- 
cess to  the  so-called  inspections. 

This  has  led  to  a  very  high  tension 
between  North  and  South  Korea.  We 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  geographies 
are.  Let  us  talk  about  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  North  Korea. 

First  of  all,  understand  that  North 
Korea  has  about  1.200,000  troops. 
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These  troops,  we  believe,  are  well 
trained.  They  have  the  protection  of  a 
very  aggressive  and  very  intense  tun- 
nel system  on  the  North  Korean  side, 
and  these  1.200.000  troops  represent 
twice  the  number  of  troops  that  South 
Korea  has.  South  Korea  has  approxi- 
mately 650.000.  and  the  United  States 
has  about  35.000  young  men  and  women 
that  are  over  in  South  Korea  under  the 
agreement  in  1954  that  we  signed  in 
protection  of  South  Korea. 

The  North  Korean  also  has  probably 
twice  the  amount  of  artillery  that  the 
South  Korean  has.  The  North  Koreans 
have  missile  capability,  ballistic  mis- 
sile capability,  and  are  known  to  have 
Scud  missiles.  That  is  going  to  come 
back  in  later  when  I  talk  about  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Patriot  missiles  of  the 
United  States  onto  the  South  Korean 
peninsula. 

However,  back  to  the  military.  In 
1984  North  Korea  began  to  use  the 
DMZ,  instead  of  a  defensive  zone,  they 
began  to  reconstitute  their  military 
forces  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
launch  a  very  quick  military  attack  on 
South  Korea. 

In  fact,  the  Defense  Department  and 
other  experts,  as  I  have  read,  are  led  to 
believe  that  North  Korea  could  actu- 
ally launch  an  attack  and  we  would 
have  less  than  24  hours,  less  than 
hours'  notice  that  an  attack  was  immi- 
nent on  South  Korea. 

Their  military  forces,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  are  twice  the  number  of  the 
American  forces.  They  have  twice  the 
number  of  the  American  forces  and  the 
South  Korean  forces  combined.  They 
have  twice  the  number  of  artillery.  We 
believe  they  have  chemical  capabili- 
ties. We  do  believe  they  use  those 
chemical  capabilities. 


North  Korea  is  not  only  a  fierce  and 
horrible  fighting  force,  horrible  in  the 
way  of  terror,  but  they  have  also  been 
guilty  of  several  terrorist  activities, 
including  bombing,  including,  as  many 
remember,  the  Korean  jet  airliner, 
where  the  North  Korean  secret  agents 
went  and  blew  up  the  South  Korean 
passenger  airliner,  so  their  entire  his- 
tory shows  a  history  of  aggression. 

All  of  this  is  going  to  add  up  to  my 
conclusion  about  the  importance  of 
why  we  have  to  have  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile. Where  is  the  North  Korean  army 
short  of  military  capability?  Certainly 
with  the  air  force.  North  Korea  has  a 
very,  very  limited  amount  of  air  force 
or  air  capability. 

We  are  far  superior  in  the  South,  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  our  carrier 
that  sits  off  the  coast,  our  capabilities 
to  deliver  air  power  are  far  superior, 
but  remember  that  the  North  Koreans 
have  a  great  deal  of  artillery,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  a  nuclear  weapon. 

They  have  these  in  the  tunnel  sys- 
tems. We  believe  they  hid  them  in  the 
tunnel  systems.  Our  satellite  intel- 
ligence cannot  pick  up  tunnel  systems. 
I  guess  we  can  pick  up  trucks  going 
and  coming  from  the  tunnels  if  we  are 
there  at  the  right  time,  and  if  there  are 
excellent  weather  conditions  and 
things  like  that,  but  at  the  current 
time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  kind 
of  intelligence  that  we  need  to  have 
over  there.  We  do  have  superior  air 
power. 

What  would  be  a  logical  attack  or  a 
logical  strategy  for  North  Korea  to  fol- 
low if  it  were  to  launch  an  attack  on 
South  Korea?  The  most  logical  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  launch  a  missile 
attack  on  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Remember,  I  mentioned  that  Seoul, 
which  is  the  capital  of  South  Korea, 
has  at  least  half  the  p)opulation  of  the 
country,  about  10  million  people.  It  is 
responsible  for  at  least  one-half  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  country. 
What  would  be  a  more  logical  target  to 
hit  than  Seoul.  South  Korea? 

Seoul.  South  Korea,  is  located  how 
far  from  the  DMZ,  how  far  from  the 
North  Korean  troops?  Less  than  35 
miles,  less  than  35  miles.  Remember, 
earlier  I  mentioned  North  Korea's  abil- 
ity, their  ballistic  missile  capability? 
It  is  fairly  incredible. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  North  Korean 
military  troops  that  are  amassed  on 
the  DMZ.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  since 
1984  they  have  reconstituted  their  force 
to  be  a  quick  strike  force.  Seventy  per- 
cent, a  full  70  percent  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean military  forces  are  on  the  DMZ. 
They  are  not  in  a  defensive  posture, 
they  are  in  an  offensive  posture.  They 
are.  as  Newsweek  reported,  Newsweek 
of  a  couple  months  ago,  they  are  war- 
ready. 

That  brings  me  up  to  the  point  that 
I  want  to  discuss  here.  What  are  some 
of  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  in 
South  Korea?  First  and  foremost,  as 
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long  as  we  have  young  American  men 
and  women  who  are  deployed  over  in 
South  Korea,  we  have  an  obligation,  a 
very  basic  and  fundamental  obligation 
that  was  overlooked  in  Somalia,  but  a 
basic  and  fundamental  obligation  that 
shall  not  be  overlooked  in  South 
Korea.  That  is  to  properly  arm  those 
personnel  with  defensive  weapons:  not 
offensive  weapons,  but  defensive  weap- 
ons. 

In  the  last  few  months,  to  lay  out 
just  a  little  more  background,  in  the 
last  few  months,  as  Members  have  read 
in  their  papers  and  in  any  of  the  peri- 
odicals, or  we  have  listened  to  the 
President  discuss  in  the  speeches,  there 
has  been  a  big  issue  as  to  what  North 
Korea  is  doing,  whether  or  not  they 
have  nuclear  capability,  or  how  far 
along  they  are  to  obtaining  nuclear  ca- 
pability. 

There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  in- 
telligence community,  but  I  can  tell 
the  members  personally.  I  believe 
North  Korea  possesses  at  least  one  nu- 
clear weapon.  Do  they  have  the  capa- 
bilities to  deliver  that  particular  weap- 
on? The  answer.  I  think,  is  yes.  It  is  a 
sophisticated  weapon?  I  think  the  an- 
swer is  no. 

However,  there  is  a  reason  that  North 
Korea  is  refusing  to  allow  the  inter- 
national inspectors  to  come  in  and 
look  at  those  nuclear  facilities.  Is  it 
because  they  have  something  to  hide? 
Of  course  it  is.  Of  course  it  is. 

We  have  to  add  all  of  these  things  up. 
First,  they  will  not  let  us  inspect  their 
nuclear  facilities.  Second,  they  have  70 
percent  of  their  military  troops  on  the 
DMZ  in  an  offensive  state.  Third,  they 
have  twice  the  size,  twice  the  number 
of  troops  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Korea  have,  combined. 

Fourth,  they  have  the  artillery  and 
the  missile  capability,  the  Scud  missile 
capability,  to  deliver  I  think  a  very 
devastating  attack  within  hours.  In 
fact,  recently  Newsweek  and  then  later 
Reuters  News  Service  revealed  that  De- 
fense Department  documents  showed 
that  if  North  Korea  launched  an  attack 
against  South  Korea,  that  within  two 
weeks  they  could  be  well  beyond  Seoul, 
South  Korea:  in  other  words,  in  control 
of  South  Korea. 

What  would  the  United  States  do? 
First  of  all,  we  know  that  if  North 
Korea  launches  an  attack  against 
South  Korea,  the  American  young  men 
and  women  over  there,  along  with  the 
South  Korean  soldiers,  will  suffer  very 
immediate,  very  tragic,  and  horrible 
casualties.  This  will  happen  imme- 
diately. We  need  to  properly  defend 
those  kinds  of  troops. 

Now.  is  there  sufficient  incentive  for 
the  current  regime  to  launch  an  attack 
on  South  Korea?  I  think  there  is.  First 
of  all.  remember  recent  history.  Re- 
member Kuwait.  Remember  Iraq.  In 
the  Iraqi  war.  it  showed  the  Third 
World  that  a  regrime  could  go  to  war 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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the  current  ruling  regime  could  survive 
the  war.  They  can  survive  the  war. 
That  sends  a  message  that  you  can 
take  on  the  United  States  and  survive 
it. 

Second,  there  is  a  reason  they  have 
that  number  of  troops  on  the  DMZ. 

Third,  we  are  about  to  go  through  a 
transition  period.  Remember,  I  talked 
earlier  about  the  father  and  the  son. 
The  son,  Kim  Jong-il,  is  about  55  years 
old.  He  does  not  carry  the  same  kind  of 
respect  or  credibility  that  his  father 
does. 

I  think  recently  they  have  seen  a  lot 
more  activity  from  the  son.  The  son 
may  feel  that  he  has  to  prove  some- 
thing of  a  macho  capability. 

The  next  thing  is,  we  know  North 
Korea  has  a  horrible,  horrible  econ- 
omy. The  dictatorship,  the  father,  Kim 
D-sung,  and  the  3on,  Kim  Jong-il,  are 
going  to  have  to  divert  the  people  of 
North  Korea  from  their  economy  with 
some  other  diversion,  I  think,  if  their 
regime  is  to  survive. 

With  this  transition  taking  place, 
where  power  transfers  from  the  father 
down  to  the  son,  there  has  to  be  a  di- 
version. The  father  has  constantly 
committed,  throughout  his  years  as  a 
dictator,  that  it  is  his  goal  to  see  that 
the  Korean  peninsula  is  reunited.  Ev- 
erything spells  incentive  for  the  North 
Koreans  to  take  some  kind  of  action 
against  the  South  Koreans. 

Back  to  what  it  is  that  the  United 
States  should  do.  Should  we,  for  exam- 
ple, launch  a  preemptive  attack,  like 
Israel  did  years  ago,  on  a  nuclear  facil- 
ity? I  do  not  think  that  the  logistics 
allow  that.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  support  from  the  American  people 
to  do  something  like  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  a  very  logical  ap- 
proach to  take. 

There  are  other  things  that  we  can 
do.  The  first  thing  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  do,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration needs  to  do,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  stand  tough, 
stick  with  its  previous  comments  made 
about  2  months  ago,  or  excuse  me, 
about  2  weeks  ago,  that  they  intend  to 
deploy  Patriot  missiles  on  South  Ko- 
rean soil. 

What  is  the  importance  of  Patriot 
missiles?  What  are  Patriot  missiles? 
Remember  the  Iraq  war  and  the  great 
success  we  had  in  stopping  the  Scud 
missiles?  Remember  earlier  I  men- 
tioned that  North  Korea  had  Scud  mis- 
siles. The  missile  that  was  able  to  stop 
those  fierce  attacks  against  Israel  was 
the  Patriot  missile.  It  has  since  been 
advanced  from  a  technological  point  of 
view  and  is  even  more  effective.  We 
need  to  immediately  have  the  adminis- 
tration, which  I  think  right  now,  unfor- 
tunately, is  beginning  to  waiver  on 
their  commitment,  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  immediately  de- 
ploy defensive  intercept  Patriot  mis- 
siles to  protect  our  troops  in  South 
Korea. 


n  1810 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINNIS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  been 
listening  with  fascination  as  he  has 
laid  out  the  situation  in  North  Korea, 
which  perhaps  is  of  all  of  the  situations 
in  the  world  necessarily  that  of  great- 
est concern  to  Americans  because  of 
the  circumstances  the  gentleman  has 
talked  about,  the  instability  of  the  re- 
gime, the  immense  military  capability, 
the  incentive  and  motivation  to  per- 
haps take  aggressive  action  against 
their  neighbors  to  the  south  and  our 
American  forces  that  are  there  with 
South  Korea  just  below  the  line. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman is,  he  h£is  talked  about  the 
Scud  capability  of  the  North  Koreans. 
They  do  have  an  industrial  base.  They 
are  making  Scud  missiles.  They  have 
obviously  been  recipients  in  the  past  of 
Scud  technology  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  building  or  have  built 
a  nuclear  system,  a  nuclear  device.  The 
question  is.  If  Scud  missiles  were 
launched  today,  would  there  be  any  de- 
fense at  all  against  those  Scud  missiles 
basically  exploding  either  in  the  midst 
of  the  American  forces  there  or  in  the 
middle  of  Seoul  or  other  places? 

Mr.  McINNIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  only  minimal 
capability  of  defending  those  troops. 
And  it  would  be  my  guess  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  attack  would  be  launched 
against  Seoul.  If  they  could  hit  Seoul 
with  a  devastating  missile  attack  it 
would  throw  the  entire  country  in  dis- 
array. And  then  I  think  they  would  put 
a  percentage  of  their  troops  against 
some  of  the  South  Korean  or  American 
bases. 

But  at  this  point  our  young  men  and 
women  over  there  in  South  Korea  are 
not  only  outnumbered  2  to  1,  but  out- 
numbered 2  to  1  in  artillery,  and  do  not 
have  the  defensive  weapons  necessary 
to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  So  they  could  not 
shoot  down  a  single  one  of  those  Scud 
missiles  without  Patriot? 

Mr.  McINNIS.  That  is  right.  They 
need  the  Patriot  missiles. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  tonight  some  history, 
but  I  also  want  to  try  and  convince  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country  how  important 
it  is  that  the  President  not  back  down 
from  the  comments  he  made.  First  of 
all,  he  made  comments,  I  think,  back 
in  November  that  we  must  never  let 
North  Korea  possess  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  they  have 
a  nuclear  weapon.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it? 

No.  2,  less  than  2  weeks  ago  the 
President  suggested  that  we  needed  to 
move   these   Patriot  missiles   over   to 


South  Korea.  He  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  I  am  100  percent  in  support  of  the 
President.  But  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  am  very  concerned  that 
in  the  last  few  days,  because  North 
Korea  has  stood  up  and  protested  this 
and  said  that  it  is  an  act  of  aggression 
against  them,  which  of  course  it  is  not, 
it  is  defensive  missile  capability,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  President  is  begin- 
ning to  waver  and  will  not  deploy 
those.  And  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  all  of  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  floor  know,  we  just  went  through  a 
horrible  disaster  where  we  lost  many 
soldiers,  18  soldiers  in  Somalia  as  a  re- 
sult of  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  came  over  for  an- 
other special  order  which  I  am  going  to 
do  hopefully  at  some  point  after  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  finishes  his. 
And  if  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  a  few  extra  minutes  I  would  ask 
him  at  the  end  of  this  special  order  per- 
haps to  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  per- 
haps give  a  few  minutes  to  an  entirely 
different  subject. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  has  provided  us  with 
quite  a  resource  and  an  important 
point  of  discussion  today,  because  what 
he  is  talking  about  is  what  every  single 
Member  of  this  Congress  should  be 
most  concerned  about  with  respect  to 
national  security  in  the  next  year.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  great  service  by 
really  analyzing  the  problem  and  I 
stand  foursquare  with  him,  as  I  think  a 
lot  of  Members  of  the  House  do,  with 
respect  to  following  through  with  put- 
ting the  defensive  measures  in  place. 
And  the  only  defensive  system  we  have 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles, 
which  is  what  the  Scud  is,  it  is  a  Model 
T,  it  is  a  very  slow  ballistic  missile, 
but  the  only  defense  we  have  against 
that  is  Patriot.  And  this  is  a  little  bit 
like  Ronald  Reagan  when  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  Soviets  in  placing  SS-20s 
in  Europe,  and  the  President  at  that 
point  proceeded  to  move  to  put  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  and 
received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
the  press.  He  did  not  back  off,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Soviets  respected  American 
strength  and  accommodated  it,  and  ul- 
timately removed  their  SS-20s.  This 
could  be  such  a  moment  of  truth  with 
the  President,  with  President  Clinton 
if  he  will  stick  to  his  guns  and  defend 
those  troops.  And  his  obligation  is  to 
defend  our  troops,  and  the  only  thing 
that  will  keep  those  Scuds  from  explod- 
ing in  their  midst  is  a  system  that  will 
shoot  them  down  before  they  hit  the 
ground,  and  that  is  Patriot. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  my  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  and  I  do  intend  to 
conclude  here  rather  rapidly. 

But  the  points  that  are  made  are  ex- 
actly correct.  The  Scud  missile  is  not 
the  greatest  missile  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  very  slow  missile.  But  I  will  tell  the 


gentleman,  it  becomes  a  very  sophisti- 
cated and  a  very  deadly  missile  if  you 
have  nothing  to  defend  against.  So  the 
President  needs  to  carry  through  with 
his  commitment  and  deploy  those  Pa- 
triot missiles  in  South  Korea. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  dis- 
cussed the  deployment,  or  the  adminis- 
tration has  discussed  the  deployment 
of  Apache  attack  helicopters  over  to 
South  Korea.  These  ideas,  the  request 
for  the  Apache  attack  helicopters,  the 
request  for  the  Patriot  defense  inter- 
ceptor system  did  not  come  from  the 
administration,  did  not  come  from  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  came  from  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  American 
troops  in  South  Korea. 

What  is  our  hesitation?  We  have  an 
American  general  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  troopr.  in  a  country  where  the  op- 
posing forces  have  a  long  history  of  ag- 
gression, have  twice  the  number  of 
troops  that  we  have  and  are  refusing  to 
comply  with  international  inspections 
of  nuclear  capabilities.  And  this  gen- 
eral is  asking  us  to  send  him  some  de- 
fensive missile  capability,  and  we  are 
over  here  in  Washington,  DC  hesitating 
on  it.  Those  missiles  ought  to  be  in  an 
airplane  on  their  way  to  South  Korea 
now,  not  2  weeks  from  now,  but  today. 

So  my  message  here  today  to  my  col- 
leagues is  look,  we  are  going  to  be 
talking  about  the  budget,  we  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  health  care,  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  about  other  issues 
that  come  up,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act.  But  we  bet- 
ter not  fall  SLsleep  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Korean  situation.  If  we  do,  we  will  pay 
a  very,  very  heavy  price.  And  the  price 
to  be  paid  will  fall  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  administration  and 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Strickland).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  IN  IMPERIAL 
VALLEY,  CA 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  MclNNis]  for  his  very  im- 
portant special  order  about  North 
Korea  and  then  yielding  the  time  to 
me.  I  am  going  to  make  this  fairly 
brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  talk  a  little  bit  in  these 
days  when  we  are  talking  about  big 
government  doing  everything  for  peo- 
ple, whether  it  is  health  care,  or  other 
areas,  I  think  it  is  important  to  talk 
about  people  and  what  American  peo- 
ple are  doing  for  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  talk  about  people 
who  live  in  my  congressional  district 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
who  are  doing  something  for  desert 
wildlife,  for  the  environment,  for  con- 


servation without  simply  going  to 
Uncle  Sam  and  saying  we  need  another 
program  and  we  need  you  to  give  us 
government  money.  That  is  what  built 
this  country. 

The  Imperial  Valley  is  a  low  area,  it 
is  a  desert  area.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
below  sea  level.  It  is  immediately  to 
the  east  of  San  Diego.  CA,  south  of 
Palm  Springs,  and  just  north  of  the 
Mexican  border.  This  is  a  rugged,  arid 
land,  and  it  produces  in  some  years 
maybe  one  inch  of  rainfall. 

We  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  people 
who  live  in  Imperial  County.  A  great 
deal  of  the  country  is  watered  with 
water  from  the  Colorado  River.  We 
have  a  great  farming  area  out  there. 
We  have  a  lot  of  folks  who  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors,  like  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  McINNIS]  does.  They  are 
sportsmen,  sportswomen.  They  love  to 
camp  in  the  desert.  They  like  to  look 
at  the  wildlife.  Some  of  them  like  to 
hunt  and  fish.  And  a  group  of  them  got 
together  in  1979  because  we  had  a  big 
problem.  And  I  want  to  show  Members 
what  that  problem  is  with  the  pictures 
that  I  have  on  my  board  here. 

n  1820 

If  you  can  focus  in.  if  I  could  ask  our 
camera  people  to  focus  in  on  this  top 
picture,  this  is  a  picture  of  the 
Cochella  Canal.  Our  farming  area  is 
watered  by  these  giant  canals  that 
come  off  the  Colorado  River  and  bring 
vast  amounts  of  water  to  about  500,000 
acres  of  farming  land. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  collateral 
effect  caused  by  these  canals.  If  you 
look  closely,  you  can  see  there  is  a  deer 
stranded  in  the  bottom  of  this  canal. 
That  deer  cannot  get  up  the  steep  walls 
of  the  canal  which  are  lined  with  ce- 
ment. In  the  old  days,  the  wildlife  used 
to  be  able  to  come  in  and  drink  from 
the  water  sources  that  were  available. 
When  we  had  a  dirt-lined  canal,  they 
could  come  down  and  climb  back  up 
and  go  back  to  where  they  lived  during 
the  daytime  and  come  back  later  to  get 
water  at  night. 

Water  is  very  precious  in  the  desert. 
In  the  desert,  absolutely,  for  wildlife,  it 
absolutely  is  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

Well,  we  have  these  cement-lined  ca- 
nals that  were  literally  killing  our 
wildlife. 

If  you  look  at  the  second  picture,  you 
see  the  deer  stranded  in  the  canal  in 
the  first  picture.  In  the  second  picture, 
you  will  see  these  depictions  of  the  leg 
of  a  deer  that  has  been  stranded  in  the 
canal,  and  it  has  literally  worn  its 
hooves  and  legs  out  trying  to  climb 
back  up  that  steep  concrete  incline, 
and  being  unable  to  do  it,  it  ultimately 
succumbed  in  the  canal. 

We  had  a  lot  of  sportsmen  who  got 
together,  and  foremost  among  these 
sportsmen  were  Leon  Lesicka,  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  a  great  outdoorsman 
and  conservationist,  a  very  excellent 
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tracker,  who  has  a  wonderful  wife. 
Lavelle  Lesicka,  and  also  Bill  Smith, 
who  also  is  a  great  outdoorsman.  They 
put  together  a  group  called  Desert 
Wildlife,  Unlimited,  in  1979.  They  de- 
cided to  go  out  and  create  water 
sources  in  the  desert  so  that  the  wild- 
life would  not  come  to  these  canals  and 
would  not  ultimately  die  trying  to 
climb  out  of  the  concrete  lining  of  the 
steep  inclines. 

They  put  together  this  group.  Desert 
Wildlife,  Unlimited,  and  it  is  a  group  of 
wonderful  people.  They  started  experi- 
menting with  ways  to  build  desert 
drinkers.  I  am  going  to  turn  my  little 
picture  plaque  over  here,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  top  picture  you  will  see  a 
number  of  volunteers  installing  three 
drinking  tanks  in  a  very  rugged  area  of 
the  desert  bighorn  sheep  in  the  desert. 
They  built  these  big  tanks  that  could 
collect  the  rain  from  maybe  a  one- 
time-a-year  1-inch  or  half-inch  rainfall, 
and  at  times  they  were  able  to  fill  up  a 
5,000-gallon  tank  with  just  one  rainfall 
if  they  put  the  tank  at  the  right  place 
where  a  lot  of  the  runoff  would  come 
into  that  tank.  That  tank  might  hold 
that  water  for  as  long  as  2  or  3  years. 
That  would  allow  the  animals  to  drink 
out  in  the  desert.  They  would  not  have 
to  come  in  to  the  canals,  and  they 
would  not  thereby  succumb  and  die  be- 
cause of  these  steep  inclines. 

The  second  picture  I  want  to  show 
you  is  a  tenaja,  a  deep  watering  hole 
that  occurs  naturally  in  the  desert,  and 
you  can  see  there  is  a  dead  bighorn 
sheep  floating  in  that  water  tank,  and 
that  is  because  the  sides  of  the  tenaja 
are  very,  very  steep,  and  sometimes 
the  animals  were  so  thirsty  they  would 
get  down  and  slip  down  into  the  water- 
ing tank  and  die. 

Finally,  the  bottom  picture  is  desert 
bighorn  sheep,  one  of  our  finest  big- 
game  animals,  and  whether  you  are 
just  a  naturalist  who  loves  wild  ani- 
mals or  you  are  a  hunter  who  likes  to 
pursue  them,  they  are  truly  a  national 
treasure. 

Well,  Desert  Wildlife,  Unlimited,  has 
had  a  big  hand  in  preserving  this  spe- 
cies of  desert  bighorn  sheep.  They  have 
done  some  wonderful  things.  They  have 
developed  some  technologies  that  can 
be  used  around  the  world  to  give  water 
not  only  to  wild  animals  but  also  to 
people. 

One  thing  that  Leon  Lesicka  and  his 
friends  figured  out  was  that  if  you  bur- 
ied a  10,000-gallon  tank  in  an  area 
where  you  would  have  a  lot  of  runoff 
from  a  big  flat  area  of  which  you  have 
many  in  the  desert,  one  rain,  one  half- 
inch  rain  or  1-inch  rain,  if  you  put  your 
tank  at  the  right  place  in  the  right  ra- 
vine, it  would  fill  up  one  of  these  lO.OOO- 
gallon  tanks.  They  have  done  that  suc- 
cessfully, and  they  now  have  installed 
59  drinkers  across  the  desert  area  in 
southern  California.  They  brought 
back  the  bighorn  sheep.  They  brought 
back  our  desert  mule  deer  herds.  They 
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have  done  a  great  deal  for  conserva- 
tion, all  afi  private  people  who  love  this 
country. 

So  I  want  to  commend  every  member 
of  Desert  Wildlife.  Unlimited,  and  to 
thank  them  for  everything  they  have 
done  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  was  so  kind  to  let  us  have 
this  time  and.  once  again.  I  am  going 
to  do  maybe  a  longer  special  order  on 
Desert  Wildlife.  Unlimited,  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  wanted  to  give  them  a  com- 
mendation for  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  if 
he  would  explain  to  me  very  briefly, 
now,  this  is  not  a  government-funded 
organization?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McINNIS.  It  is  funded  privately, 
and  that  is  part  of  the  beauty  of  this 
type  of.  I  do  not  know,  kind  of  a  cre- 
ative financial  setup  to  help  preserve 
some  of  our  natural  wildlife?  Is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  group  has  raised 
$400,000  to  build  these  tanks  and,  of 
course,  they  work  off  and  they  work  in 
conjunction  with  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
They  might,  for  example,  on  a  pro- 
gram. Fish  and  Wildlife  might  be  cap- 
turing desert  bighorns  and  transplant- 
ing them,  and  the  group  will  come  out 
and  work  with  them  and  do  a  lot  of  the 
legwork.  They  raise  their  own  money 
to  put  these  water  holes  in.  In  fact, 
they  just  had  a  major  barbecue  in  Im- 
perial County  and  had  about  250  people 
there.  This  is  the  best  of  America;  it  is 
individual  American  citizens,  most  of 
whom  are  sportsmen,  raising  money  to 
preserve  their  wild  heritage.  That  is 
America  at  its  best. 
Mr.  McINNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  invite  him  to  come 
out  sometime  and  take  a  tour  with  our 
Desert  Wildlife.  Unlimited. 
Mr.  McINNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


SLAVE  LABOR  IN  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  about  is  the 
issue  of  slave  labor  in  China. 

As  a  beginning,  let  me  say  that  Con- 
gressman Smith  and  I.  several  years 
ago,  visited  China,  and  we  visited 
Beijing  Prison  No.  1,  which  is  a  prison 
camp  operated  by  slave  labor.  There 
are  many  people  from  Tiananmen 
Square  that  are  in  this  prison  camp 
making  goods  and  socks  and  shoes  for 
the  export  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  we  found  inadvertently  the  Chi- 
nese were  running  these  camps,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  should 
know  that  much  of  the  goods  coming 
into  the  United  States  are  made  by 
slave  labor. 


So  tonight  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  that. 

The  Chinese  denied  it.  But  I  would 
like  to  submit  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  Library  of  Congress  docu- 
mentation that  the  Chinese  did  not  tell 
the  truth. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  been  caught 
in  a  lie. 

But  we  found  these  men  who  had 
been  arrested  for  human  rights  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  prison. 

Now.  we  hear  a  lot  about  prison  and 
slave  labor,  and  there  is  a  big  issue 
about  whether  the  United  States  will 
grant  a  most-favored-nation  status  to 
China. 

President  Clinton  has  said  that  he 
will  not  renew  MFN  unless  the  Chinese 
live  under  certain  conditions,  the  pro- 
hibition of  slave  labor,  stop  the  perse- 
cution of  those  in  the  church,  and  do  a 
number  of  other  things. 

Well,  we  get  so  tied  up  in  the  words 
of  human  rights.  What  does  "human 
rights"  mean?  So  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
port by  the  International  Society  of 
Human  Rights. 

Sometimes  when  people  talk  about 
human  rights,  they  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  right  to  vote  or  the  right 
to  move  around  or  the  right  to  speech. 
I  am  talking  about  basic,  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  in  some  cases 
torture. 

Forced  labour  was  first  Instituted  through- 
out China  after  the  Communists  took  power 
in  1949.  although  it  was  practised  even  ear- 
lier in  territory  under  their  control.  The  sys- 
tem was  based  on  the  Soviet  Union's  forced 
labour  codes  drawn  up  in  1933,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  work  as  a  means  of  re-education. 
Thus  the  slogan  chosen  by  the  Chinese  state 
to  sum  up  the  forced  labour  philosophy  was 
laodong  gaizao  (labour  transforms.) 

In  practice,  there  Is  often  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  conditions  experienced  by 
prisoners  in  different  categories  and  Indeed, 
several  different  categories  may  share  the 
same  camp.  All  Re-education  Through 
Labour  prisoners  are  victims  of  a  significant 
violation  of  their  human  rights— they  have 
been  sent  to  prison  without  trial  by  local 
party  officials.  Local  communist  parties  in 
China  have  the  power  to  send  anyone  In  their 
area  to  prison  for  up  to  three  years  if  they  so 
chose  purely  by  making  an  administrative 
decision— the  sentence  can  subsequently  be 
extended  Indefinitely. 

Forced  Job  Placement  prisoners  are  also 
victims  of  an  Iniquitous  system.  These  are 
prisoners  who  have  completed  their  jail 
terms  in  full,  but  must  continue  to  carry  out 
forced  labour  as  though  they  were  still  serv- 
ing a  sentence.  They  are  usually  paid  a  wage, 
but  this  is  Invariably  less  than  half  the 
amount  they  could  expect  to  receive  If  they 
were  not  confined  In  the  jluye  system.  In  all 
other  respects,  they  experience  the  same 
camp  regime  as  any  other  prisoner. 

Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  camps  cur- 
rently in  existence  vary— the  actual  number 
is  a  state  secret  of  the  PRC.  Some  put  the 
figure  as  high  as  5500.  ISHR  estimates  that 
at  least  3000  laogaldul  camps  are  currently  In 
operation,  based  on  Chinese  Government  sta- 
tistics. A  big  camp  such  as  Beijing  Qinghe 
Farm  may  have  as  many  as  80000  inmates, 
others  only  a  few  hundred. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  In  the  laogaldul 
excluding  jluye  prisoners  Is  at  least  10  mil- 
lion and  probably  near  15  million.  These  in- 
clude 'counter-revolutionaries',  class  dis- 
sidents, antl-party/antl-soclallst  thinkers, 
historical  revisionists,  and.  of  course,  vic- 
tims of  the  crackdown  which  followed  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  in  1989.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  people  caught  up  in 
the  jluye  system  range  from  8  million  to  10 
million. 

D  1830 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  this  report 
about  life  in  the  camps.  It  says.  "Life 
in  the  camps  is  governed  by  five  regu- 
lations. One.  ablebodied  prisoners  must 
undergo  forced  labour."  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say  what  those  different  things 
are. 

Then  it  says.  "To  show  prison  offi- 
cials that  they  are  truly  reformed, 
prisoners  are  expected  to  inform  on 
each  other."  the  old  Communist  sys- 
tem whereby  you  inform  on  the  next 
person.  "The  system  dictates  that  they 
must  devise  false  accusations  if  they 
can  find  nothing  else  to  report."  Those 
who  do  not  inform  are  regarded  as 
rebels  and  are  punished  accordingly  by 
the  use  of  torture. 

A  typical  day  in  this  prison  camp  has 
been  described  by  a  former  Tang 
Bouquao.  who  was  imprisoned  in  1989 
for  his  part  in  the  student  democracy 
movement.  He  said  that  they  would 
begin  with  the  singing  of  three  songs 
by  all  the  prisoners.  "Without  the 
Communist  Party,  there  would  be  no 
new  China."  "Socialism  is  good,"  and. 
"Learn  from  the  good  example  of  Lei 
Fang."  Then  there  would  follow  three 
questions  with  answers  to  be  shouted 
by  the  prisoners:  "Who  are  you?"  And 
the  prisoners  would  shout.  "Crimi- 
nals." "Where  are  you?"  Then  the  pris- 
oners would  shout  back.  "In  prison." 
Then.  "Why  are  you  here?"  Then  the 
prisoners  would  shout  back,  "To  in- 
form ourselves  through  labor." 

They  went  on  to  say  there  was  a 
strict  regime  for  prisoners  for  whom 
solitary  confinement  is  not  sufficient 
punishment.  Their  prisoners  are  forced 
to  sit^-so  when  you  hear  the  term 
"slave  labor"  and  "human  rights"  out 
of  the  Clinton  administration,  out  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, this  is  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  trying  to  put  a  real 
face  on  the  problem. 

"Prisoners  are  forced  to  sit  motion- 
less for  10  hours  every  day  on  a  tiny 
stool  just  6  inches  high  which  is.  in 
turn,  on  a  raised  platform  about  14 
inches  square.  The  ordeal  is  agonizing. 
Prisoners  must  look  straight  at  the 
wall  in  front  and  both  hands  are  kept 
in  the  lap.  Any  movement  is  punished 
by  blows  administered  by  the  guard 
with  an  iron  rod." 

Now  listen  to  this:  "Beatings  with 
sticks  and  electric  prods  are  another 
universal  form  of  punishment  in  the 
prison  camps.  All  camp  guards  carry  a 
large  battery-powered  truncheon  capa- 
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ble  of  giving  a  50,000-volt  electric 
shock.  When  used  on  prisoners,  this 
causes  severe  pain  and  temporary  pa- 
ralysis." 

During  torture,  these  batons  are  ap- 
plied to  the  most  sensitive  jjarts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  nipples  or  the  geni- 
tals. This  is  known  as  what  they  call 
an  "electro-curing  therapy."  The  pris- 
oner "is  ordered  to  kneel  down  and  face 
the  wall."  says  the  prisoner  describing 
the  practice  in  the  Changsha  prison, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  1989  and 
1990.  Once  the  prisoner  is  in  the  state 
of  terror,  the  guard  begins  to  poke  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  live  baton.  This 
makes  him  scream  in  pain  and  turn 
around  involuntarily,  begging  the 
guard  for  mercy.  As  a  result,  he  then 
suffers  severe  shocks  to  his  face,  mak- 
ing him  whip  his  head  around  again 
and  again.  Then  the  guard  administers 
further  shocks  to  his  ears.  This  is  re- 
peated until  the  victim  collapses  or 
passes  out. 

So,  when  we  hear  of  the  MFN,  are  we 
going  to  give  the  Chinese  MFN,  are  we 
going  to  give  them  that  right?  We  are 
then  talking  about  the  punishment, 
brutal,  barbaric  punishment  of  inno- 
cent peasants  who  have  been  arrested 
in  China  and  tortured  for  missing 
quotas. 

Let  me  go  on  to  tell  you  and  read  an- 
other paragraph.  Liu  Gang,  a  student 
activist  arrested  for  his  part  in  the  1989 
democracy  movement,  was  detained  at 
the  Lingyuan.  a  prison  camp  No.  1 
labor  reform  detachment.  Here  he  has 
to  do  at  least  10  hours'  work  every  day 
for  the  week;  punishment  for  missing  a 
quota:  to  be  beaten  with  fists,  batons, 
and  leather  belts.  He  has  been  chained 
in  leg  irons. 

Every  time  he  hears  somebody  in  the 
Congress  or  in  the  administration  say. 
"Wait  a  minute,  there  has  been  reform 
in  China,  they  are  making  progress." 
think  of  this  young  man  who  has  been 
tortured  in  the  way  that  he  has  been. 
Punishment  for  missing  quotas:  Leath- 
er belts,  chained  in  leg  irons,  receives 
death  threats  from  guards.  He  spent  8 
months  of  the  last  18  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

I  saw  Undersecretary  Rubin  testify 
the  other  day.  saying  he  would  like  to 
see  us  continue  MFN.  I  would  say  to 
Mr.  Rubin,  when  you  talk  about  con- 
tinuing MFN.  you  are  talking  about 
continuing  to  punish  this  young  man 
who  is  in  prison. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  another  com- 
mon form  of  torture  is  to  restrain  pris- 
oners for  long  i)eriods  in  positions 
which  give  rise  to  excruciating  pain. 

For  example,  Harry  Wu  has  a  new 
book  out  which  you  can  find  in  any 
bookstore.  Harry  has  been  in  prison  for 
19  years.  He  was  tortured  tremen- 
dously. He  has  since  escaped  from 
China  and  is  committed  to  doing  away 
with  these  slave  labor  camps.  What 
does  Harry  Wu  say?  He  said  that  while 
he   was  at  the  Tuanne   prison  camp, 


guards  tied  prisoners  up  by  their 
thumbs  and  hung  them  up  ty  the 
rafters.  Is  Mr.  Rubin,  the  deputy  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, listening  to  this? 

Harry  Wu  said.  "Hanging  by  your 
thumbs."  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Rubin  talk  about  this 
issue.  Mr.  Rubin  should  learn  from  Sec- 
retary Bentsen,  because  I  believe  Sec- 
retary Bentsen  has  a  good  statement 
out  on  slave  labor  and  understands  the 
problem.  He  says  they  would  hang  by 
their  thumbs.  He  says  guards  have  tied 
prisoners  up  in  handcuffs,  leg  irons 
which  are  used,  as  well  as  a  shackle 
board,  which  is  a  wooden  plank  to 
which  prisoners  are  strapped  using 
manacles  attached  to  each  corner. 

The  ultimate  sanction  in  the  camp  is 
death.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  people 
killed  in  these  camps.  Again,  keep  in 
mind,  in  these  camps  we  found  the  Chi- 
nese using  Tiananmen  Square  dem- 
onstrators, making  socks,  socks  that, 
unfortunately,  many  here  in  America 
wear,  making  them  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  People  who  had  dem- 
onstrated for  their  human  rights. 

It  says  guards  are  able  to  kill  pris- 
oners out  of  hand  without  fear  of  ac- 
tion being  taken  against  them.  Many 
camps  where  work  is  carried  on  out  in 
the  open,  four  red  flags  are  set  out  to 
mark  the  areas  in  which  prisoners 
must  work.  Any  prisoner  straying  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  these  flags  will  be 
shot  on  the  spot. 

Has  anyone  here  seen  "Schindler's 
List"?  "Schindler's  List"  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  movies  today.  This  is 
"Schindler's  List '  taking  place  today 
in  China. 

For  those  who  talk  about  MFN.  I  say 
until  the  Chinese  recognize  and  stop 
the  slave  labor  and  the  export  of  goods 
by  slave  labor,  there  should  be  no 
MFN. 

I  take  President  Clinton  at  his  word. 
In  fact,  the  other  night  I  was  sitting 
right  over  here  and  President  Clinton 
said  he  was  going  to  be  tough  on  the 
issue  of  slave  labor.  I  got  up  and  gave 
the  President  a  standing  ovation,  say- 
ing. "Right  on.  Mr.  President;  hold  on 
to  what  you  said." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  talk  about 
the  prison  labor  punishment,  but  I 
think  you  get  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  one  or  two  other  Mem- 
bers have  really  explored  this  area.  I 
remember  the  gentleman  coming  back 
from  a  tour  in  China.  He  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith. 
asked  to  see  some  of  the  kids  who  had 
demonstrated  at  Tiananmen  Square, 
and  they  were  told  by  the  guards  that. 
"They  are  not  here  right  now.  "  "What 
do  you  mean,  they  are  not  here?"  And 
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he  said.  "They  are  next  door  in  the  tex- 
tile factory  working  to  make  textiles 
that  will  be  sold  to  Americans  in  places 
like  Sears'  and  Kmart  and  presumably 
other  places  where  we  sell  fabrics  and 
clothes  made  by  those  folks  around  the 
world. 

We  are  obviously  not  upgrading  their 
standard  of  living  by  allowing  the  Chi- 
nese rulers  to  export  slave  labor-made 
products,  which  is  what  they  are  doing, 
and  yet  they  have.  I  think,  a  $19  billion 
trade  surplus  with  America.  For  every 
one  of  those  slaves  they  are  using  to 
make  fabrics  and  clothes,  we  have 
Americans  in  this  country  who  do  not 
have  jobs,  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  textile  factories. 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  That  is  the  other  point.  I  am 
glade  the  gentleman  raised  it.  because 
1  was  not  going  to  raise  it  tonight. 
These  slave  labor  people  are  competing 
with  people  from  Buffalo  and  Toledo 
and  through  California  and  Akron  and 
all  the  places  around  the  country  in 
the  textile  mills  in  the  South  and  are 
putting  our  people  out  of  business. 

How  can  we  compete  with  somebody 
who  is  paying  nothing  to  a  slave  la- 
borer who  is  being  tortured  working  10 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  It  is  really 
displacing  and  ruining  American  jobs. 
We  are  in  competition  with  slave  labor. 
It  is  a  disgrace  and  I  commend  the 
AFL-CIO  because  they  have  been  one 
of  the  champions  against  giving  MFN 
to  China  because  of  what  they  are 
doing  with  slave  labor. 

Let  me  cover  another  point.  In  Amer- 
ica, we  prize  the  freedom  of  worship. 
We  are  a  diverse  Nation,  from  different 
backgrounds  and  different  religions. 
But  freedom  of  religion  is  very,  very 
important. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  had  asked  for  a 
visa  to  go  to  China.  The  Chinese  would 
not  give  me  a  visa.  They  will  give  a 
visa  to  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
wants  to  go  for  trade,  who  wants  to 
continue  MFN.  But  Congressman  Chris 
Smith  and  I  were  not  granted  a  visa 
until  the  last  moment,  until  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  go. 

Congressman  Smith  went.  And  Con- 
gressman Smith  and  his  delegation  met 
with  some  different  people.  They  met 
with  a  Bishop  Su.  62  years  old  Bishop 
Su  was  arrested  after  he  finished  meet- 
ing with  Chris  Smith  and  giving  holy 
communion  to  those  in  the  delegation. 
After  the  delegation.  Congressman 
Smith  left  China.  While  Secretary 
Bentsen  was  in  China,  the  Chinese  ar- 
rested the  bishop  and  put  him  in  jail. 

Bishop  Su  was  picked  up  by  the  secu- 
rity police  on  January  20.  He  had  not 
been  returned  for  a  number  of  days. 
Fortunately,  last  week  Bishop  Su.  be- 
cause of  the  pressure,  and  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  Congressman  Smith  and  Am- 
nesty International  and  Pueblo  and 
other  groups,  he  was  released.  Some  of 
the  other  people  picked  up  were  not  re- 
leased. Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  the  bishop. 
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Bishop  Su  has  already  served  15  years 
In  prison.  Once  he  was  beaten  so  hard 
with  a  board  that  it  was  left  in  splin- 
ters. His  captors  then  beat  him  with  a 
board  from  the  door  frame.  Another 
time  he  was  enclosed  and  forced  to 
stand  in  a  room  the  size  of  a  closet 
filled  with  water  up  to  his  thighs.  He 
suffered  hearing  loss  because  of  being 
beaten  around  the  head.  During  his  last 
prison  term,  from  1989  to  1992  or  1993, 
he  was  in  prison  labor  where  he  had  to 
haul  boulders  in  a  wheelbarrow.  One  of 
them  rolled  on  him  and  crushed  his 
ankle,  ribs,  and  head.  Then  he  recov- 
ered and  had  to  go  back  to  work. 

When  you  are  talking  about  MFN,  we 
cannot  lose  any  business,  we  have  got 
to  work  with  the  Chinese,  they  are 
making  progress,  think  about  Bishop 
Su.  Who  is  thinking  about  him?  Are 
the  rich  lobbyists  in  Washington  who 
represent  the  Chinese  interests  think- 
ing about  him?  No  way.  No  way.  And 
many  Members  in  Congress  want  to  see 
MFN  continued.  Are  they  thinking  of 
Bishop  Su?  Are  they  thinking  of  Harry 
Wu?  The  answer  is  no. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  couple  other 
people  that  they  met  with.  A  Protes- 
tant sister,  and  there  are  Catholic 
priests.  Catholic  bishops,  Protestant 
ministers,  and  Buddhist  monks,  those 
of  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  faith,  have 
been  persecuted  and  tortured.  All  reli- 
gions in  China  have  been  tortured. 

Religious  persecution  in  the 
laogaidui  is  particularly  severe  in 
Tibet,  since  Tibetan  Buddhism  is  close- 
ly associated  with  opposition  to  Chi- 
nese rule.  There  are  thousands  of  pris- 
oners of  conscience  including  many 
Buddhist  monks  and  nuns,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  continuing  brutality  if  they 
refuse  to  renounce  their  beliefs.  The  re- 
gime in  Tibetan  camps  is  exceptionally 
harsh  and  new  techniques  of  punish- 
ment and  torture  are  tested  out  in 
Tibet  before  being  introduced  else- 
where. 

Palden  Gyatso  is  a  monk  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  the  laogaidui  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion of  Tibet.  Imprisoned  in  Tibet's 
Drapchi  camp,  he  was  frequently  beat- 
en with  electric  batons.  On  one  occa- 
sion in  1987,  an  electric  cattle-prod  was 
forced  down  his  throat  when  he  refused 
to  declare  that  Tibet  would  never  be  an 
independent  nation  again.  He  passed 
out  from  the  pain  and  was  unable  to 
eat  or  drink  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Tashi  Dolma  spent  18  months  impris- 
oned without  trial  in  Tibet  after  being 
found  with  a  political  leaflet  and  a  re- 
cording of  the  Dalai  Lama.  She  was 
kicked,  punched,  and  beaten  with  elec- 
tric batons  during  interrogation  ses- 
sions. While  in  Tibet's  Gutsa  prison  her 
diet  was  so  poor  that  all  her  hair  fell 
out  and  she  was  forced  to  stand  bare- 
foot in  cells  awash  with  freezing  water. 
In  common  with  a  number  of  others, 
she  was  forced  to  give  blood. 

Working  conditions  are  also  more 
difficult  than  elsewhere— the  high  alti- 


tudes and  rarefied  air  in  many  parts  of 
Tibet  make  it  particularly  difficult  for 
prisoners  to  struggle  through  long 
hours  of  labor.  However,  the  large 
number  of  prisoners  in  Tibet  and  the 
lack  of  development  in  the  region 
means  that  there  is  no  productive  work 
for  many— up  to  100,000  prisoners  may 
now  be  warehoused  on  the  Tibetan  pla- 
teau. 

The  reason  I  am  doing  this  unpleas- 
ant special  order  is  because  I  was  tired. 
People  would  say,  you  know,  human 
rights,  I  think  we  can  work  on  them. 
We  can  move  the  Chinese  along  a  little 
bit.  They  are  making  some  progress. 
They  can  demonstrate  once  in  a  while. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  right  to 
vote.  I  am  talking  about  the  right  to 
live  and  not  be  tortured. 

These  individuals  from  southern 
China,  several  women,  shared  with  us 
about  two  prison  sentences  she  endured 
over  15  months,  one  for  45  days  and  the 
second  for  110  days.  During  one  term  in 
jail,  about  120  people  had  gathered  for 
worship  with  a  foreign  evangelist.  They 
were  arrested  for  meeting  illegally  and 
having  contact  with  foreigners.  She 
and  her  husband  were  both  beaten.  She 
was  held  upside  down  by  her  feet.  This 
must  be  a  great  Chinese  torture  tactic. 
Upside  down  by  her  feet  and  beaten 
with  electrical  wire.  Some  prisoners, 
and  listen  to  this,  some  prisoners  were 
forced  to  lie  on  the  floor  in  the  position 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Yet  these  pris- 
oners were  extremely  joyful.  They  said 
they  were  praying  for  those  who  per- 
secuted them.  They  said  because  of 
their  afflictions,  we  love  the  souls  of 
China  more. 

I  might  say  that  these  individuals  in 
China  are  of  no  threat  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  They  are  not  seeking  to 
change  the  Chinese  Government.  They 
are  not  seeking  to  bring  about  over- 
throw or  anything  like  that.  They 
merely  want  to  worship  God,  whether 
they  be  Buddhists,  whether  they  be 
Moslems,  whether  they  be  Catholic,  or 
Protestant,  or  whatever.  They  simply 
want  to  worship  God  as  they  see  fit. 

In  March.  Lai  Manping  was  tortured 
to  death.  I  think  I  might  end  on  this, 
as  reported  by  Christian  Solidarity 
International.  Let  me  just  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  it. 

China's  notorious  Public  Security 
Bureau,  equivalent  to  the  Russian 
KGB,  raided  a  house  of  31  believers  who 
had  gathered  for  prayer  on  the  evening 
of  March  27  in  the  village  of  Taoyuan, 
Shaanxi  Province.  Five  of  the  Chris- 
tians, three  men  and  two  women,  all  in 
their  twenties,  were  singled  out.  They 
were  handcuffed,  stripped  naked,  and 
beaten  unmercifully  with  truncheons.  I 
hope  they  haven't  gotten  these  trun- 
cheons from  the  West  on  an  exchange. 
The  officers  demanded  each  of  those  in 
attendance,  listen  to  this,  take  turns 
beating  the  three  young  men  one  hun- 
dred times.  Those  who  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  beatings  were  than  beaten. 
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The  young  men,  covered  with  blood, 
gaping  wounds,  were  suspended  above 
the  floor  as  the  officers  continued  to 
beat  them  on  their  backs  until  they 
were  unconscious  and  barely  breathing. 
A  12-year-old  boy  was  among  those  bru- 
tally beaten,  with  blood  pouring  from 
his  head.  The  boy  was  then  lifted  into 
the  air  and  hurled  onto  the  heads  of 
the  horrified  crowd  of  those  who  were 
worshipping. 

Two  women  were  beaten  and  raped  in 
front  of  other  believers.  All  five  were 
than  confined  for  8  days  to  a  small 
room  without  food,  water,  or  the  op- 
portunity to  relieve  themselves.  The 
PSB  officers,  fearing  that  one  of  the 
young  men,  Lai  Manping,  22,  might  die, 
released  him.  Half  walking  and  half 
crawling,  Lai  tried  to  reach  his  home, 
but  was  too  weak  to  make  it.  Local  vil- 
lagers found  him  and  carried  him  to  a 
nearby  desert  farmhouse,  where  short- 
ly thereafter  he  died  from  internal 
bleeding. 

Within  days  the  PSB  arrested  more 
than  90  Christians  in  the  area  who  were 
aware  of  the  incident,  in  an  effort  to 
deflect  worldwide  attention. 

Let  the  word  go  forth  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  the  more  they  do 
this,  the  more  worldwide  attention 
they  will  get.  One  believer  managed  to 
contact  a  CIA  source  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  all  but  two  of  the  detained  Chris- 
tians have  been  released,  but  only  after 
paying  heavy,  heavy  fines.  The  Chinese 
Government  denies  the  incident. 

In  the  last  few  years,  several  bishops 
have  died  while  in  detention,  or  what 
they  call  "old  people's  homes,"  with 
families  discovering  bruises  and  signs 
of  torture  on  their  body.  New  arrests 
are  taking  place  as  we  now  meet. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Every  time  my  friend 
comes  to  the  floor  with  the  type  of  re- 
port he  has  just  given  us,  I  thank  God 
that  this  gentleman  is  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Because 
this  is  Washington.  DC,  the  city  of  the 
business  deal,  where  almost  all  of  our 
American  values  with  respect  to  our 
relations  with  other  nations  are  talked 
about  in  the  currency  of  business. 

Are  we  going  to  recognize  North 
Vietnam?  Perhaps  this  week  the  em- 
bargo will  be  lifted  by  President  Clin- 
ton. That  is  being  couched  in  terms  of 
how  much  business  will  be  afforded 
multinational  companies,  including 
American-based  companies. 

Does  Red  China  buy  products  from 
the  United  States,  some  high-tech- 
nology products?  Would  we  like  to  send 
more  to  them?  Yes.  Can  we  modify  the 
present  restrictions  against  critical 
military  materiel.  Should  we?  That  is 
the  debate  that  takes  place  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  always  couched  in  terms  of 
economics,  and  always  advocated  by 
lobbyists  and  representatives  of  multi- 
national corporations  who  talk  about 
the  importance  of  receiving  money  and 
economic  benefits  as  a  result  of  our  re- 
lationships with  these  countries. 
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This  gentleman,  Mr.  Wolf  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  talked  about  another  cur- 
rency. It  is  a  currency  of  humanity.  It 
is  a  currency  of  decent  treatment  for 
people,  of  allowing  them  to  worship 
without  being  oppressed,  of  allowing 
them  to  travel,  of  allowing  them  to  do 
the  things  that  the  kids  at  Tiananmen 
Square  did  which  demonstrate  against 
a  very  repressive  regime  and  find 
themselves  making  shirts  for  Sears. 

The  gentleman  has  brought,  I  think, 
he  awakens  in  this  Congress,  every 
time  he  talks,  a  renewal  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  we  should  be  all  about.  We 
should  be  about  the  idea  of  not  just 
spreading  American  dollars  around  the 
world  and  receiving  dollars  and  other 
currencies  in  trade  in  turn  for  the 
products  that  we  send  to  these  coun- 
tries but  also  sending  American  ideals 
around  the  world. 

I  would  say  that  with  respect  to 
Communist  China,  either  we  have  not 
sent  enough  ideals  or  they  have  not 
been  receptive  enough  of  American 
ideals  to  justify  the  benefits  that  we 
are  conferring  upon  them.  The  situa- 
tion that  he  is  talking  about,  with  the 
young  people  being  tortured  to  death 
because  they  want  to  worship  in  pri- 
vacy and  in  peace  and  in  freedom,  and 
young  people  being  maintained  basi- 
cally as  slaves,  because  they  dared  to 
challenge  a  repressive  regime,  then  I 
think  the  Clinton  administration  has  a 
pretty  threadbare  case  to  make  to  us 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  MFN  status 
for  Red  China. 

I  am  aware  of  the  big  global  politics 
that  are  involved.  The  national  secu- 
rity ramifications,  Americans  are  wor- 
ried because  Red  China  has  nuclear  ca- 
pability. Perhaps  they  have  a  desire  to 
ascend  to  the  place  that  has  been  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  former  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

They  have  taken  some  aggressive  ac- 
tion in  the  South  China  Sea,  and  we 
are  worried  about  their  guns.  We  are 
worried  about  their  military  might. 
But  if  Americans  abandon  their  ideals 
to  a  little  temporary  feeling  of  secu- 
rity, then  we  will  be  the  worse  off.  And 
we  are  better  off,  once  again,  because 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf].  I  thank  him  for  giving  this  re- 
.  port  tonight. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  wanted 
to  do  this  early  in  the  session,  because 
I  wanted  Members,  although  the  cham- 
ber is  empty,  there  are  a  few  Members 
here,  hopefully.  Members  will  read 
this,  and  I  will  send  this  to  the  admin- 
istration, but  the  body  ought  to  know, 
the  Membership  ought  to  know  that 
this  is  not  cheap  grace,  that  a  vote  on 
MFN,  if  it  comes  up,  and  quite  frankly, 
there  has  been  so  little  progress.  If  the 
Clinton  administration  keeps  its  word, 
they  may  not  even  send  it  up. 

But  this  is  not  a  cheap  grace  vote. 
This  is  a  serious  vote,  because  what  we 


are  doing  is.  we  are  voting  to  either 
punish  or  condemn  or  support  and 
stand  with  people  like  this. 

We  have  had  similar  cases.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Congress  very 
proudly,  several  years  ago,  working 
with  Congressman  Smith  and  Congress- 
man Tony  Hall,  we  took  away  MFN 
from  Ceausescu.  Ceausescu  was  a  bru- 
tal dictatorship.  People  said,  if  you 
take  it  away,  it  is  going  to  hurt  people. 
If  I  would  go  to  Romania,  the  Roma- 
nian people  would  say,  take  it  away, 
take  it  away. 

We  took  MFN.  We  did  not  give  MFN 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  al- 
lowed those  who  wanted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  places  like  that.  We  stood 
with  those  who  were  being  persecuted. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  want  20  years  from 
now  my  kids  to  say.  Dad.  this  debate 
was  going  on  and  what  did  you  do. 

I  want  people  to  know  there  are  lives 
involved.  So  it  is  not  a  free  vote. 

In  closing,  my  last  two  comments.  I 
hope  that  the  Chinese  change.  I  believe 
anyone  has  the  ability  to  change.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  have  the  ability 
to  change  in  the  next  6  months. 

We  all  know,  from  the  Biblical  story 
of  Paul,  who  had  the  conversion  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  they  may  very  well 
change.  I  want  them  to  change.  I  want 
to  give  MFN  to  China. 

I  want  to  see  them  release  these  po- 
litical prisoners,  those  who  have  hepa- 
titis and  who  are  dying  to  be  with  their 
families.  I  want  them  to  allow  the  fam- 
ilies to  leave  the  country.  I  want  them 
to  allow  these  bishops  and  ministers 
and  Buddhist  monks  and  those  of  the 
Muslim  faith  to  be  released  and  wor- 
ship. 

I  have  never  spoken  to  a  Chinese  per- 
son, and  they  are  good  people,  they  are 
really  kind,  good,  decent  people,  who 
have  never  said  anything  negative 
about  their  Government.  I  have  been 
with  them,  those  who  have  been  per- 
secuted, where  they  said,  can  we  have  a 
word  of  prayer  to  pray  for  the  leader- 
ship and  pray  for  the  Government. 
They  are  no  threat.  They  are  no  threat. 

If  the  Chinese  stop  exporting  goods 
made  by  slave  labor  and  close  these 
slave  labor  camps  down,  we  then  can 
give  them  MFN.  We  can  have  a  good  re- 
lationship. 

But  if  we  do  not  do  it,  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  it  on  my  conscience  that  be- 
cause of  powerful  law  firms  or  some 
company  or  somebody  else  came  by, 
and  you  know  what,  the  people,  Dun- 
can Hunter,  who  represent  the  busi- 
nesses can  hire  the  best  law  firms  on  K 
Street,  But  these  people  who  are  in 
prison,  these  Catholic  bishops  have  no 
lobbyist  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
Catholic  priests  have  nobody  to  come 
and  lobby  for  them. 

The  ministers,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Muslims,  they  have  nobody  to  lobby  for 
them. 

I  will  tell  you  that  when  we  took 
MFN  away  from  the  Romanians,  the 
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word  went  forth  on  Radio  Free  Europe. 
And  they  found  that  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  American  people's  body,  stood  with 
them. 

We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  we 
stand  with  these  people.  I  would  say  to 
my  Chinese  friends,  in  the  spirit  of  rec- 
onciliation, change,  allow  these  people 
out  of  prison,  allow  those  to  worship  in 
their  faith,  close  down  the  slave  labor 
camps. 

All  over  the  world,  people  who  would 
prefer  not  to  buy  products  derived  from 
torture  in  labor  camps  are  being  sold 
Chinese  goods  in  complete  ignorance  as 
to  their  possible  origins.  Even  where 
laws  exist  and  are  enforced,  the  odds 
are  stacked  in  favor  of  forced  labor 
goods  getting  through. 

This  is  because  in  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  prod- 
ucts are  regarded  as  clean  until  they 
can  be  proved  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
to  have  been  created  in  the  laogaidui. 
Yet  the  PRC  hsis  put  in  place  a  system 
which  is  expressly  them  in  secrecy. 

Each  camp  has  two  names  to  enable 
it  to  export  without  revealing  that  it  is 
a  prison.  The  number  and  location  of 
camps  is  a  state  secret.  Camp  produce 
can  be  collectivised  with  produce  from 
elsewhere  and  sold  on  by  state  trading 
companies  at  provincial  level  with  no 
indication  as  to  its  true  origin.  Prod- 
ucts may  be  made  using  cheap  elec- 
tricity generated  from  coal  mined  in 
forced  labor  mines,  or  using  metals  ex- 
tracted and  processed  by  prisoners. 
Plastics  and  many  other  raw  materials 
are  made  in  camps  and  used  in  manu- 
facturing elsewhere. 

I  will  be  the  one  to  say  that  I  think 
you  ought  to  get  MFN.  If  you  do  not  do 
it,  then,  quite  frankly,  I  think,  one,  the 
Clinton  administration  is  bound  to 
keep  their  word  and  not  grant  it.  And 
quite  frankly,  it  should  not  even  come 
up  to  this  body,  because  when  we  vote, 
we  are  not  voting  on  just  some  right  to 
vote.  We  are  voting  on  these  individ- 
uals who  have  been  persecuted,  tor- 
tured and  who,  at  this  very  moment,  as 
Members  of  the  body  may  be  watching 
this,  at  this  very  moment  people  are 
probably  being  tortured  and  punished 
and  up  to  their  thighs  in  this  in  the 
slave  labor  camps. 

I  have  been  in  one.  There  are  only 
two  Members  of  Congress  that  have 
ever  been  in  one.  Congressman  Smpth 
and  myself.  It  was  probably  a  mistake 
that  they  let  me  in.  But  I  thank  the 
Good  Lord  that  I  got  in. 

I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  ends. 

So  with  that  and  in  deference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  has  been  so 
patient  in  waiting,  I  will  not  take  more 
time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  being  here 
and  for  asking  the  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  some  printed  material: 
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Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC,  January  18,  1993. 
To:   Hon.   Frank  R.   Wolf.   House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Attention:  Karen  Feaver. 
From:  Tao-tal  Hsia.  Chief. 
Subject:   People's  Daily   (Overseas  Edition) 

distortion  of  Federal  Register  notice  on 

Chinese  prison  export  goods. 

You  will  find  attached  a  brief  report  ana- 
lyzing a  recent  article  that  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  People's  Dally  (Overseas 
Edition)  in  relation  to  a  notice  In  the  U.S. 
Federal  Register  to  which  the  article  refers. 
The  relevant  Items — a  photocopy  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Daily  (Overseas  Edition)  article,  of  the 
Xinhua  Item  (in  English)  on  which  It  is 
based,  and  of  the  Federal  Register  notice — 
are  also  attached  for  your  perusal.  I  hope 
you  find  this  material  to  be  of  interest. 

Attachments. 

CHINESE  Press  Distortion  of  Federal 
Register  Notice 

A  recent  front-page  Item  in  the  official 
Chinese  press  attempts  to  give  the  mislead- 
ing impression  that  China  has  never  ex- 
ported prison-made  goods  to  the  United 
States  and  bases  its  claim  on  a  U.S.  Customs 
finding  reported  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  January  5,  1994.  article  in  the  overseas 
edition  of  People's  Daily  (attributed  to  a 
Xinhua  News  Agency  item  of  January  4).  has 
the  following  headline:  "China  has  never  ex- 
ported labor  goods  to  America."  First,  al- 
though the  text  of  the  article  narrows  the 
context,  stating  that  socks  of  the  Qinghe 
Stocking  factory  of  the  Beijing  No.  1  Prison 
produced  by  convict  labor  "were  not"  and 
"are  not  likely  In  the  future"  to  be  exported 
to  America,  the  headline  nevertheless  gives 
the  Impression  that  all  of  China,  at  all 
times,  has  been  innocent  of  exporting  prison 
goods.  It  may  be  noted  that  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Xinhua  item,  with  the  headline 
"U.S.  Government  Scotches  Chinese  Prison 
Labor  Rumor,"  also  states  that  the  factory 
"has  never  exported  its  products  to  the  U.S." 

Second,  even  the  text  of  the  article  states 
that  reform-through-labor  institutions  have 
no  right  to  engage  in  foreign  economic  trade 
activities.  While  this  is  legally  the  case,  in 
fact  such  institutions  have  engaged  in  over- 
seas export  activities,  as  different  official 
Chinese  sources  themselves  have  indicated 
and  even  boasted  about. 

Third,  the  basis  for  the  claim  made  by  the 
Chinese  press  is  stated  as  being  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Register  of  December  12,  1993,  which 
contains  a  U.S.  Customs  finding  in  regard  to 
the  socks.  Examination  of  the  original  item 
In  the  Federal  Register  (the  relevant  issue  Is 
actually  dated  December  13)  shows  that  the 
Chinese  article  distorts  the  wording  used. 
First,  the  Customs  notice  refers  to  a  1992 
Customs  determination  that  socks  manufac- 
tured through  the  use  of  convict  labor  at  the 
factory  "were  being,  or  were  likely  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States."  Second,  the 
notice  gives  a  new  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  determined  after  addi- 
tional investigation  of  the  1992  case.  The  re- 
cent determination  states  that  "certain  arti- 
cles of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  no 
longer  being,  or  likely  to  be,  imported  into 
the  United  States,  which  were  being  mined, 
produced  or  manufactured  with  the  use  of 
convict,  forced,  or  indentured  labor."  No- 
where does  it  acknowledge  that  Chinese  pris- 
on goods,  or  the  kind  of  socks  In  question, 
have  never  been  exported  to  the  U.S. 

Fourth,  the  determination  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms is  made  in  reference  to  only  one  Chi- 
nese institution,  even  though  others  may 
have  been  or  may  still  be  exporting  their 
products  in  order  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 


Because  of  pressure  from  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  agreement  that  was  worked  out  be- 
tween China  and  the  U.S.  concerning  prison- 
made  goods,  the  Chinese  are  definitely  more 
careful  about  the  prison  activities  and  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  now  to  obtain  any  in- 
criminating evidence  of  violation  of  the 
agreement.  A  notable  instance  of  their  at- 
tempt to  control  foreign  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stitutions was  the  issuance  in  1991  of  a  Min- 
istry of  Justice  circular  concerning  distribu- 
tion of  Provisions  on  the  Reception  of  For- 
eign Guests  by  Rehabilitation  Through 
Labor  Units. 

People's  Dally  (Overseas  Edition)  is  a 
mouthpiece  of  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  Xinhua  is  the 
official  party  news  agency.  The  publication 
of  an  officially  sanctioned  article  that  so 
clearly  distorts  the  facts  can  but  call  into 
question  the  credibility  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment Itself. 

Prepared  by  Tao-tai  Hsia,  Chief,  and 
Wendy  I.  Zeldln,  Legal  Reseach  Analyst.  Far 
Eastern  Law  Division,  Law  Library  of  Con- 
gress, January  1994. 

Notices— Department  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Customs  Service  [T.D.  93-94] 

Determination  That  Maintenance  of  Deter- 
mination/Finding of  July  7,  1992,  Pertaining 
to  Certain  Socks  Imported  From  the  PRC  Is 
No  Longer  Necessary.  58  FR  65235. 

Date:  Monday.  December  13,  1993. 

Action:  Determination  that  Merchandise  is 
no  longer  Subject  to  19  U.S.C.  1307. 

Summary:  On  July  7,  1992.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  deter- 
mination^flnding  that  certain  child  or  Infant 
and  adult  socks,  possibly  identified  and/or 
marketed  under  the  "Golden  Double  Horse" 
brand  name,  and  manufactured  at  the 
Beijing  Qinghe  Hosiery  Factory,  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  with  the  use  of  convict  labor 
and'or  forced  labor,  and/or  Indentured  labor, 
were  being,  or  were  likely  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  pursuant  to  19  CFR  12.42(f)  has  now 
determined,  based  uix)n  additional  Customs 
investigation,  that  such  merchandise  is  no 
longer  being,  or  is  likely  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  section  307 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1307). 

Dates:  This  determination  shall  take  effect 
5  days  after  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

For  further  information  contact:  Robert  K. 
Neckel,  Senior  Special  Agent,  Office  of  En- 
forcement, Headquarters,  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. 1301  Constitution  Avenue.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20229  (202)  927-1510. 

Determination.— Pursuant  to  §12.42(0,  Cus- 
toms Regulations  (19  CFR  12.42(f)),  it  Is  here- 
by determined  that  certain  articles  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  are  no  longer 
being,  or  likely  to  be.  imported  Into  the 
United  States,  which  were  being  mined,  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  with  the  use  of  con- 
vict, forced,  or  indentured  labor. 

Articles  schedule.— Item  number  from  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

Child  or  Infant  socks.— 6115.93.20209  (Tex- 
tile Category  632). 

Adult  socks.— 6115.92.20004  (Textile  Cat- 
egory 332).  (Manufactured  by  the  Beijing 
Qinghe  Hosiery  Factory) 

Approved:  November  15,  1993. 

Samuel  H.  Banks, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Dated:  November  18,  1993. 

JOHN  P.  Simpson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Enforcement). 


United  States  and  Canada— PRC,  U.S. 

Examine  Illegal  Export  of  Socks 

charges  said  'groundless' 

[Text]  Beijing.  4  Jan.  (XINHUA)— Accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  United  States,  an  in- 
vestigative report  released  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment publication  the  FEDERAL  REG- 
ISTER [LLAN  BANG  JI  SHI  51146721  6764  0057] 
has  confirmed  that  the  Beijing  No.  One  Pris- 
on did  not  export,  and  Is  not  likely  to  export 
in  the  future,  socks  produced  by  inmates 
working  at  its  Qinghe  Sock  Factory.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  concocted  by  Congressman 
Wolf,  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, state  that  in  1991.  "China's 
Beijing  No.  One  Prison  was  exporting  goods 
to  the  United  States".  This  case  has  finally 
been  vindicated  by  the  facts. 

On  27  March  1991,  Representative  Wolf  and 
others  visited  the  Beijing  No.  One  Prison. 
When  they  toured  the  prison's  sock  work- 
shop. Wolf  attempted  to  take  away  without 
permission  several  pairs  of  semifinished 
socks  on  the  table,  but  he  was  stopped  then 
and  there  by  the  prison  staff.  After  the  tour, 
the  warden  gave  each  and  every  visitor  five 
pair  of  socks  as  souvenirs.  A  few  days  later, 
however.  Wolf,  through  the  media  outside 
China,  without  grounds,  accused  the  Beijing 
prison  of  exporting  socks  it  produced  to  the 
United  States.  Testifying  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  Wolf  brazenly 
accused  China,  displaying  the  five  pairs  of 
socks  given  to  him  as  a  gift,  and  claimed 
they  were  "proof"  that  China  was  exporting 
goods  made  by  inmates  in  reformatories  to 
the  United  States.  Although  China  made  an 
immediate  clarification  and  explained  the 
real  situation  on  many  occasions.  Wolf  still 
disregarded  the  basic  facts  and  continued  his 
totally  groundless  charges  on  many  other  oc- 
casions. Thus,  the  "case  of  the  Beijing  pris- 
on's sock  exports"  suddenly  created  a  hue 
and  cry  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  the 
media,  creating  a  very  bad  impression  of 
China. 

Two  years  later,  in  March  1993,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  China  submitted  a  request  to  the 
relevant  Chinese  authorities  to  send  some  of- 
ficials to  visit  the  Beijing  No.  One  Prison, 
and  the  authorities  made  arrangements  for 
three  officials  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  China 
to  visit  the  prison  on  30  March  1993.  During 
the  visit,  the  officials  conducted  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  matter  regarding  Wolfs 
accusation  that  the  prison  was  exporting  in- 
mate-produced socks  to  the  United  States. 
The  officials  then  reported  the  results  of 
their  Investigation  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Later.  Wolf  again  spread  the  lies  he  created 
and  attacked  China,  without  grounds,  at  an- 
other news  conference  held  in  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1993.  The  Chinese 
authorities  time  and  again  urged  the  United 
States  to  publicize  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation conducted  by  the  embassy  officials. 
On  13  December  1993.  the  U.S.  Government 
publicized  the  results  of  the  Investigation  in 
the  FEDERAL  REGISTER,  and  thus  the  fac- 
tory was  vindicated. 

An  official  of  the  relevant  Chinese  authori- 
ties pointed  out,  with  regard  to  products  pro- 
duced by  reformatories,  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  Is  clear:  Reformatory- 
operated  businesses  do  not  have  the  right  to 
carry  out  economic  and  trade  activities  with 
foreign  countries  or  to  conduct  import-ex- 
port business.  China  has  been  strictly  abid- 
ing by  the  "Memorandum  of  Understanding 
on  Banning  the  Import  and  Export  of  Prison- 
Produced  Products"  ever  since  It  was  signed 
by  China  and  the  United  States.  Facts  are 
the  most  convincing  proof. 


[Text]  Beijing,  January  4  (XINHAU)— A 
U.S.  Government  investigation  has  con- 
firmed that  the  Qinghe  stocking  factory  of 
Beijing's  Number  One  Prison  has  never  ex- 
ported its  products  to  the  U.S. 

The  investigation  report  which  was  pub- 
lished last  month  in  the  U.S.  Government 
publication  "Federal  Register."  has  put  an 
end  to  a  two-year  probe  into  rumors  of  ex- 
ports of  prison-made  goods  from  China  to  the 
U.S. 

On  March  27,  1991.  during  his  visit  to  the 
stocking  workshop  of  the  prison  factory. 
U.S.  Congressman  Frank  Wolf  tried  to  take 
away  several  semi-finished  products  with  the 
Intention  of  keeping  them,  but  be  was 
stopped. 

Later,  before  they  left  the  prison,  the  war- 
den gave  each  of  the  visitors  Including  Frank 
Wolf  five  pairs  of  stockings  as  souvenirs. 

But  several  days  later  Wolf  claimed  that 
stockings  produced  by  the  Beijing  prison  had 
been  exported  to  the  U.S. 

After  he  returned  home  Wolf  displayed  the 
stockings  at  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
" proof"  that  China  had  exported  prison- 
made  products. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  side  im- 
mediately clarified  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Wolf  closed  his  eyes  to  the  facts  and  contin- 
ued to  spread  his  allegations  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

Two  years  later.  In  March  1993,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  China  made  a  request  to  the  Chi- 
nese department  concerned  for  embassy  offi- 
cials to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Beijing  Num- 
ber One  Prison. 

On  March  30,  1993  the  Chinese  department 
concerned  arranged  a  visit  by  three  U.S.  Em- 
bassy officials  to  the  prison.  During  their 
visit  the  embassy  officials  said  that  they  had 
made  a  detailed  inquiry  about  Wolfs  allega- 
tion and  they  would  report  their  conclusion 
to  the  American  government. 

Later,  in  the  summer  of  1993,  Wolf  again 
spread  his  lies  at  a  press  conference  held  in 
the  U.S.  and  accused  China  groundlessly. 

After  repeated  requests  by  the  Chinese  de- 
partment concerned,  the  U.S.  Government 
published  the  investigation  conclusion  in 
"FEDERAL  REGISTER"  on  December  13. 
1993,  which  conforms  to  the  facts. 

Speaking  about  reform-through-labor 
products,  a  Chinese  Government  spokesman 
said  that  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  very  clear.  "Reform-through-labor 
enterprises  have  no  right  to  conduct  foreign 
trade."  he  said. 

"Since  China  and  U.S.  reached  an  under- 
standing about  banning  imports  and  exports 
of  prison  labor  products,  the  Chinese  side  has 
always  abided  by  the  agreement.  And  facts 
are  the  best  proof,"  the  official  added. 

NPC  VICE  chairman  MEETS  ANNA  CHENNAULT 

[Text]  Beijing,  January  4  (XINHAU)— Wang 
Guangying.  vice-chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  National  People's 
Congress  [NPC],  met  and  had  a  cordial  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  a  noted 
American  personality,  here  today. 

The  visitor,  who  arrived  here  Thursday,  is 
scheduled  to  leave  here  tomorrow  to  travel 
to  some  cities  in  southern  China. 

CENTRAL  EURASIA 


BBUING  SECRETARY  MEETS  KIEV  CITY 
DELEGATION 

[By  reporter  Llan  Gong  (6647  0364): 
"Strengthening  Understanding.  Elxchange 
and  Cooperation  Between  the  Two  Cities  Will 
Help  Promote  Development  of  Relations  Be- 
tween the  Two  Countries"] 


[Text]  Yesterday  evening.  Chen  Xltong. 
member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  CPC 
Central  Committee,  secretary  of  the  Beijing 
Municipal  CPC  Committee,  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Beijing  Municipal  People's 
Association  for  Friendship  with  Foreign 
Countries,  met  with  a  Kiev  city  government 
delegation  led  by  Leonid  Kosakivskyy.  rep- 
resentative of  the  president  of  the  Ukraine 
stationed  in  Kiev  city  and  state  administra- 
tive leader  of  Kiev  city. 

During  their  enthusiastic  talks,  Chen 
Xltong  welcomed  the  guests  of  Kiev  city  and 
congratulated  Beijing  Municipality  for  es- 
tablishing friendly  relations  with  Kiev  city. 

Chen  Xltong  happily  reviewed  the  deep  im- 
pression his  visit  to  Ukraine  in  1986  left.  He 
acclaimed  Kiev  as  a  beautiful  city  full  of  pa- 
triotism. He  said:  Despite  the  changeable 
International  situation,  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  China  and  the  Ukraine  will 
not  change.  As  Beijing  and  Kiev,  the  capitals 
of  the  two  countries,  understand,  exchange, 
and  cooperate,  they  will  surely  help  promote 
better  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Chen  Xltong  said:  The  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  Beijing  and  Kiev 
will  write  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  rela- 
tions. He  expressed  the  hope  that  both  cities 
would  regard  this  as  a  new  starting  point;  re- 
alistically develop  friendly  cooperation  in 
the  economic,  scientific,  technological  and 
cultural  spheres;  and  unceasingly  achieve 
substantial  results. 

Leonid  Kosakivskyy  thanked  the  Beijing 
Municipal  leader  for  greeting  him  warmly 
and  expressed  Kiev  city's  ardent  hope  of 
strengthening  exchange  and  developing  co- 
operation with  the  Beijing  Municipality. 

Li  Qiyan,  Chen  Guangwen,  Lu  Yucheng. 
Peng  Kexun  and  Plyushko,  Ukraine  ambas- 
sador to  China,  were  also  present  at  the 
meeting. 

CROSS-BORDER  TRADE  ZONE  PLANNED  WITH 
RUSSIA 

[Text]  Harbin.  January  4  (XINHUA)— A 
Chinese  city  and  a  Russian  city  have  agreed 
to  build  a  cross-border  free  economic  and 
trade  zone. 

The  agreement,  reached  between  Helhe 
city  in  the  northeastern  Chinese  province  of 
Hellongjiang  and  Blagoveshchensk  city  of 
the  Amur  region  of  Russia  in  the  Far  E}ast, 
was  made  public  here  at  a  seminar  named 
"special  economic  zones  for  regional  devel- 
opment", jointly  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  and  Hellongjiang  Province  of  China. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  free  economic 
and  trade  zone  will  extend  from  either  end  of 
the  pontoon  bridge  to  be  built  soon  to  span 
the  boundary  Hellongjiang  river. 

The  zone,  initially  blueprinted  to  cover  20 
sq  km.  will  consist  of  10  sq  km  of  land  from 
each  of  the  two  countries  while  respective 
state  land  ownership  remains  unchanged. 

As  outlined  in  the  agreement,  the  zone,  to 
be  mainly  engaged  in  trade,  finance,  high- 
tech  industries,  transportation  and  catering, 
is  expected  to  become  a  transit  center  for 
goods  and  passengers.  It  is  also  designed  to 
be  an  export-oriented  processing  base. 

The  agreement  said  the  zone  will  be  admin- 
istered by  a  joint  management  commission, 
to  be  formed  by  state-appointed  personnel 
from  both  China  and  Russia.  The  commis- 
sion, meanwhile,  will  adopt  internationally- 
recognized  practices  and  regulations  govern- 
ing economic,  social,  cultural  and  legal  af- 
fairs. 

The  zone  will  not  be  subject  to  the  admin- 
istration of  either  single  government,  the 
agreement  noted. 


THE  FEDERAL  OPEN  MARKET 
COMIVIITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
STRICKLAND).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recogrnized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  affects  all  of  us 
it  is  monetary  policy— but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  about  how  it  is  made. 
That  is  why  it  is  critical  that  we  hold 
the  powerful  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  comprised  of  12  Federal 
Reserve  officials,  accountable  for  their 
individual  decisions  which  affect  our 
employment,  inflation,  and  the  value 
of  our  currency. 

In  197C,  the  Federal  Reserve  severed 
its  ties  to  public  accountability  when 
it  told  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
world  that  it  had  stopped  taking  de- 
tailed minutes  of  its  FOMC  meetings. 
Before  1976,  these  minutes  had  been  re- 
leased to  the  public,  albeit  with  a  5- 
year lag. 

It  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  continued 
to  take  detailed  minutes  and  maintains 
neatly  typed  transcripts  of  every 
FOMC  meeting. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's persistent  questioning,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  transcripts  might  have  re- 
mained a  secret.  For  example,  when 
the  Banking  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  October  19,  1993,  to  address  that 
very  important  question,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  as  is  its  habit,  tried  to  side- 
step the  issue. 

Congressman  Maurice  Hinchey  asked 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Greenspan 
at  that  hearing  about  a  permanent 
record  of  FOMC  hearings.  Chairman 
Greenspan  replied: 

There  is  no  permanent  electronic  record, 
that  is  correct.  We  obviously  have  rough 
notes 

But  lo  and  behold— he  shaded  the 
truth  and  none  of  the  other  Federal  Re- 
serve witnesses  offered  a  correction.  At 
Federal  Reserve  headquarters  there  are 
17  years'  worth  of  verbatim  transcripts. 
One  week  later.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan  admitted  as  much 
in  a  letter  to  me. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  said  it 
would  begin  issuing  transcripts  from 
1976  to  1988.  starting  sometime  this  f 
year  with  1988  transcripts.  The  Federal 
Reserve  said  it  would  take  several 
years  to  release  the  1976  minutes.  Still, 
the  public  will  have  to  wait  5  years  be- 
fore the  Federal  Reserve  releases  its 
current  FOMC  meeting  transcripts. 

I  find  this  offer  wholly  unacceptable 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  the 
longtime  lag.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  be  trusted 
to  provide  reasonable  or  even  accurate 
editing. 

Recently,  a  news  organization  re- 
quested under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  some  of  the  FOMC  tran- 
scripts.  It  received  approximately   84 
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mostly  blank  pages.  Is  that  the  kind  of 
editing  we  can  respect? 

I  have  obtained  nearly  3,000  pages  of 
edited  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee transcripts  from  the  Arthur  Burns 
collection  at  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Presi- 
dential Library  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 
These  transcripts  were  edited  accord- 
ing to  national  security  guidelines 
with  very  few  deletions.  Arthur  Burns 
was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
from  February  1970  to  January  1978. 

However,  like  today's  Federal  Re- 
serve, these  old  transcripts  clearly 
show  disdain  for  disclosure  rather  than 
the  kind  of  accountability  needed  in  a 
democracy.  Some  things  never  change. 

Citizens  who  request  FOMC  tran- 
scripts under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  will  now  be  able  to  see  how 
the  Burns-era  FOMC  transcripts,  edited 
by  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  compare  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  heavy-handed  editing. 

"The  Federal  Reserve's  17-Year  Se- 
cret," a  committee  staff  report  I  re- 
cently issued,  describes  the  methods 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  employed  over 
the  years  in  hiding  its  inventory  of 
FOMC  transcripts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  submit  for  the 
Record  part  of  the  FOMC  transcript  of 
the  May  18,  1976,  FOMC  meeting  in 
which  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Burns  directs  that  the  summary 
issued  45  days  after  each  FOMC  meet- 
ing be  made  to  look  a  little  thicker  so 
the  public  would  not  object  to  the  loss 
of  the  detailed  minutes,  which  were 
unceremoniously  dropped  in  1976. 
Chairman  Burns  said  to  the  FOMC: 

I  think  you  credit  individuals  who  follow 
the  Federal  Reserve  with  more  knowledge 
than  I  think  many  of  them  really  have.  [.  .  .] 
I'm  not  going  to  say  that  we  should  do  any- 
thing that  remotely  resembles  padded,  but 
produce  several  additional  pages. 

These  transcripts  will  clearly  show 
why  we  need  individual  records  of  the 
actions  taken  by  those  who  determine 
the  Nation's  money  supply. 

CB.  Gentlemen,  we'll  get  our  meeting 
under  way.  During  the  past  2  or  3  meetings. 
we  have  deliberated  on  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  memorandum  of  discussion  or 
discontinuing  it,  and  also  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  character  of  the  policy  record, 
in  front  of  me.  The  desirability  of  reducing 
the  lag  in  the  release  of  our  policy  record. 
Now  at  our  intermeeting,  the  Committee 
agreed  in  principle  with  the  following:  (1)  the 
memorandum  of  discussion  should  be  discon- 
tinued; (2)  the  policy  record  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  more  information  on  the 
factors  of  considerations  underlying  the 
Committee's  policy  decision;  and  (3)  that  the 
lag  in  the  release  of  the  policy  records 
should  be  reduced  by  some  10  or  15  days  from 
the  present  lag  of  approximately  45  days. 
This  was  an  agreement  in  principle,  and  the 
Committee  did  not  act  formally  at  the  inter- 
meeting. The  Committee  did  not  act  for- 
mally In  part  in  order  to  enable  the  staff  to 
consult  with  the  Justice  Department  with- 
out these  actions  in  the  light  of  the  law  suit, 
that  the  Committee  Is  presently  involved  in. 
And  Mr.  Brolda  Informs  me  that  members  of 
the  Committee  have  been  advised  that  rep- 


resentative of  the  Justice  Department  has 
concurred  in  the  reasonableness  of  our  pro- 
posals—in other  words,  he  sees  no  objection 
or  difficulty  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  law 
suit.  Is  that  correct? 

Broida.  That's  correct. 

CB.  To  go  on  with  the  review  of  where  we 
were,  and  what  has  taken  place  since  the 
meeting,  at  the  April  meeting  the  Commit- 
tee also  left  open  the  question  of  the  specific 
duration  of  the  lag  in  releasing  he  policy 
record.  And  our  staff  has  studied  various  pos- 
sible schedules  and  on  the  basis  of  its  stud- 
ies, our  staff  has  concluded,  and  I'm  inclined 
to  agree,  that  the  best  procedure,  all  things 
considered,  would  be  to  release  the  record  for 
each  meeting  on  the  Friday  following  the 
next  meeting.  In  other  words,  we  hold  the 
meeting— this  is  the  May  meeting,  some  four 
or  five  weeks  from  now  we'd  be  meeting  in 
June,  the  policy  record  for  the  May  meeting 
would  be  released  on  the  Friday  following 
our  June  meeting  held  on  a  Tuesday.  Now,  to 
you  the  Committee  some  insight  into  the 
new  procedure,  and  if  we  choose  to  adopt  it, 
the  Committee  drafted  a  preliminary  version 
of  an  expanded  policy  record  covering  the 
meeting.  And  this  was  done  in  order  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  the  new  procedure  if  we  fi- 
nally decide  to  take  that  road.  And  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Broida  that  the  process  of 
clearing,  getting  comments  from  members  of 
the  Committee  went  well,  and  Mr.  Broida 
may  want  to  say  something  about  that  later 
on.  Now.  we've  agreed  to,  privately,  formal 
and  final  action  today.  And  if  the  Committee 
decides  to  adopt  the  new  procedures,  namely, 
to  drop  the  memorandum  of  discussion,  to 
have  an  expanded  policy  record,  and  to  re- 
lease it  some  30  or  35  days  after  our  meeting. 
If  the  Committee  decides  to  adopt  the  new 
procedures,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
hold  a  press  conference  to  explain  these  pro- 
cedures at  the  time  when  the  first  policy 
record  is  released  on  the  new  schedule.  Re- 
grettably, 1  will  be  out  of  the  city  on  Friday, 
and  such  a  press  conference,  if  we  proceed  In 
this  way  would  have  to  be  delayed  until  next 
Monday.  But  the  plan  would  be  to  make  the 
release,  henceforth,  on  a  Friday  following 
the  Tuesday  meeting.  Now  2  elements  of  the 
proposal  of  this  new  approach  were  left  open 
at  the  time  of  our  April  meeting.  One  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  place  in 
the  files  memoranda  that  would  summarize 
informal  Committee  decisions  and  under- 
standings; and  the  second  item  that  was  left 
open  was  that  the  minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee's deliberations  be  expanded  to  include  ex- 
planations of  procedural  actions.  Now  we 
could  hold  a  long  debate  on  these  outstand- 
ing items;  I  would  suggest  that  we  not  do  so. 
I  would  suggest  that  occasions  may  arise 
when  such  procedures  would  be  appropriate, 
and  that  a  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee — 
special  Subcommittee — be  appointed  to  deal 
with  these  unresolved  technical  issues.  That 
Subcommittee  might  have  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  again  that  Subcommittee  might  have 
literally  nothing  to  so.  Now  that  is  summary 
of  where  we  are  or  where  we  might  want  to 
go,  and  before  we  proceed  to  an  informal  vot- 
ing, we  might  want  to  address  specific  ques- 
tions that  members  of  the  Committee  may 
have.  The  questions  may  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Broida,  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  to  me.  Is  there 
any  questions? 

CB.  Yes,  Mr.  MacLaury. 

MacLauary.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
I've  been  thinking  about  Sunshine  in  Gov- 
ernment today  and  in  that  context  my  won- 
der is  that  were  the  bill  pass  as  it  presently 
is  being  proposed,  am  I  correct  in  thinking 
that  we  would  be  required  to  keep  a  ver- 


batim transcript  and  if  so,  wouldn't  that 
make  moot  this  question  of  whether  we  drop 
the  memorandum  of  discussion?  That's  my 
question. 

CB.  I'm  going  to  turn  this  over  to  Mr. 
O'Connell. 

TJOC.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  bill,  we  hope  to  be  able  by  liberal 
interpretation  of  that  language,  if  it  isn't 
changed  from  present  wording  of  both  Senate 
and  House  version  of  the  Sunshine  Bill, 
President  MacLAury,  to  assert  that  the  Sun- 
shine Legislation  is  not  applicable  to  the 
FOMC. 

CB.  Let  me  just  interrupt.  I  think  this  is  a 
statement  that  literally  should  be  kept  to 
ourselves.  We  should  not^no  member  of  the 
Committee  should  discuss  that  with  any  of 
his  aids  or  anyone  else  at  any  time  because 
we  run  the  risk  or  amendment  that  might 
make  life  a  good  deal  more  difficult  for  us. 

TJOC.  Yes  sir.  At  this  time  it  has  not  been 
discussed  by  anyone. 

There  had  been  many  allusions,  I  think 
perhaps  loosely  used,  Mr.  MacLaury,  to  ap- 
plicable to  the  FOMC.  Some  in  defense  of  our 
position  that  it  should  not  be  covered.  We 
haven't  asserted  applicability  to  the  FOMC. 
Our  position  has  always  been  the  Boards 
trouble  with  this  bill.  Others  have  converted 
that  to  use  of  the  term  FOMC.  Assume  for  a 
moment  though,  that  it  is  held  to  be  applica- 
ble either  by  an  amendment  in  the  language 
if  that  occurs  or  by  Court  decision,  and  If 
thus  this  Committee  is  subjected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  FOMC  Sunshine  Bill  has  fi- 
nally passed,  if  it  is  in  any  form  paralleling 
that  of  its  present  language,  meetings  the 
Committee  would  be  subject  to  the  tran- 
script requirements  of  verbatim  transcript 
with  the  requirement  that  the  portion  that 
is  not  exempt  under  one  of  the  ten  exemp- 
tions now  in  the  bill,  if  they  follow  through, 
be  made  immediately  available  to  the  public. 
The  balance,  if  it  fits  any  of  the  exemptions 
can  be  deleted  and  withheld  by  the  Commit- 
tee, but  the  verbatim  transcript  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Broida.  May  I  add.  The  memorandum  of 
discussion,  of  course,  is  a  rather  different 
document  from  a  verbatim  transcript  that's 
condensed  and  written  in  the  third  person 
and  presumably  a  more  efficient  record  of 
the  meeting.  But,  and  also  the  verbatim 
transcript  under  the  bill  as  I  understand  it, 
the  parts  that  are  not  made  public  need  be 
held  only  for  2  years  and  need  never  be  made 
public.  Whereas,  the  memorandum  of  discus- 
sion under  present  practices  made  public 
after  5  years.  But  if  there  Is  a  verbatim  tran- 
script made  public,  in  part  or  in  whole  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act,  I  think 
the  Committee  would  certainly  not  want  to 
have  a  competitive  report  of  the  meeting  In 
being  at  the  same  time. 

TJOC.  May  I  add  Mr.  Chairman  too,  in  ref- 
erence to  Art's  point  that  a  certain  portion 
need  not  be  published  in  the  2nd  year.  We 
have  great  question  of  the  certitude  with 
which  that  could  be  asserted  for  the  reasons 
that  we  anticipate  law  suits  being  filed  of 
many  agencies  demanding  that  a  Court  de- 
termine that  a  certain  closed  meeting  was 
improperly  closed  and  that  the  transcript 
should  not  have  been  withheld,  and  thus, 
they  will  ask  that  the  Court  examine  and 
make  public  even  withheld  portions  of  the 
transcript.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  an- 
ticipation. 

CB.  All  right,  any  other  question  or  com- 
ment? 

Wallich.  I  have  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  general  style  of  the  expanded  policy 
record.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  bring  that  time. 


CB.  Yes,  yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Wallich.  I  think  this  is  what  we  saw  an  ex- 
tremely well  done  piece,  and  what  I'm  going 
to  say  is  in  no  way  critical  of  the  fine  work 
that's  gone  into  it.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  kind  of  aims  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
that  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  news- 
papers who  know  GNP  was  such,  employ- 
ment was  such  and  so  forth,  now  it's  inter- 
esting to  somebody  who  studies  these  mat- 
ters carefully  to  know  what  information  the 
Committee  had,  that  could  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  saying  information  was  available 
up  to  such  and  such  a  date  on  particular  .  .  . 

CB.  That  wouldn't  help  a  historian  very 
much.  It  would  make  his  task  much  more 
difficult. 

Wallich.  Yes,  but  the  general  reader  of 
this .  such  a  reader  is  really  very  famil- 
iar with  all  the  data  that  are  in  that  record 
besides  their  release  with  a  delay  of  30  days 
or  what  ever,  so  that  they  are  not  even  a  use- 
ful way  for  him  to  recapitulate  this  informa- 
tion. The  Interesting  information  for  the 
reader,  I  think,  is  what  the  projections  were 

of  the  staff ,  that's  new  information. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  emphasize  the  lat- 
ter and  deemphasize  the  former. 

CB.  I  follow  the  trend  of  thinking  and  I 
don't  think  I  wholly  agree  for  2  reasons.  One 
is  purely  formal.  We're  describing  this  docu- 
ment as  an  expanded  policy  record.  We're 
providing  more  information  than  in  the  past. 
And  that  is  partly  the  justification  for  elimi- 
nating the  memorandum  of  discussion.  Now 
on  the  basis  of  this  concept  the  document 
should  be  longer,  you  see,  must  be  longer, 
and  this  is  a  formal  consideration  that  can- 
not be  neglected,  and  we  need  some  addi- 
tional pages.  Now  as  for  the  information 
that  is  contained  about  the  economy,  well,  I 
think  you  credit  individuals  who  follow  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  more  knowledge  than  I 
think  many  of  them  really  have.  I  think  it's 
a  useful  summary.  Those  who  feel  that  it 
merely  repeats  that  which  they  already 
know  will  have  no  difficulty  skipping  para- 
graphs or  pages.  Those  on  the  other  hand, 
who  may  find  such  a  recapitulation  useful, 
or  it  find  that  they  derive  new  knowledge — 
knowledge  for  the  first  time  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  instructed  fully.  And  there- 
fore, while  I  understand  these  criticisms,  I 
think  that  if  anything  this  document  maybe 
criticized  on  the  ground,  coming  back  to  my 
first  formal  point,  that  it  is  not  long  enough. 
Now  when  this  document  was  first  shown  to 
me,  it  was  hardly  longer,  or  just  about  a 
page  or  two  longer— 2  pages  longer  than  a 
policy  record  was  in  the  past.  And  I  told 
members  of  the  staff,  well  that  will  not  do. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  add  addi- 
tional pages,  and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to 
say  that  we  should  do  anything  that  re- 
motely resembles  padded,  but  produce  sev- 
eral additional  pages. 

Mayo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  too  that 
to  elaborate  on  your  point,  even  the  more  so- 
phisticated readers  of  our  document.  3  or  4 
weeks  later,  may  be  hard  put  to  remember 
whether  or  directive  came  out  the  day  before 
or  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  new  GNP 
figures  and  this  sort  of  thing.  The  timing  can 
be  sensitive  and  I  think  it  does  make  a  more 
complete  background  information  quite 
apart  from  the  formal  requirement  here  to 
have  the  facts  as  we  knew  them  on  that  day 
and  not  have  people  wondering  why  sure,  but 
did  this  new  figure  come  out  before  or  after 
that  date. 

MacLaury.  But  perhaps  Henry's  point 
could  be  put  a  different  way  which  would 
serve  both  of  your  principles  and  that  is, 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  facts 


by  the  staff  and  by  the  members  is  what  is 
now  information  to  anyone  outside  of  this 
group  and  the  question  is  whether  that  infor- 
mation should  be  supplemented,  not  to  say 
padded. 

CB.  I  think  that's  a  good  comment,  and  I 
think  our  staff  should  strive  toward  some- 
what fuller  statements  in  the  future.  Now 
they  will  vary  from  time  to  time. 

COLDWELL.  May  I  raise  a  question  Mr. 
Chairman.  I'm  not  going  to  reiterate  all  my 

reasons  for  objection  to  this last  time, 

so  I'm  not  going  to  reiterate.  1  would.*  *  * 

Phil  we  can't  hear  you  down  here. 

COLDWELL.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  informal  understanding  memo  was  plan- 
ning to  be  released  at  any  time? 

CB.  Now  to on  the  basis  of  discussions 

that  I've  held  with  the  staff  thus  far,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  that  we've  had  at 
this  table  last  month,  I  would  say  that  the 
present  answer  probably  is  no.  Now  that  may 
not  be  a  good  answer,  and  therefore,  we 
might  well  want  to  minimize  the  occasions 
where  they  are  simply  informal  understand- 
ings, and  seek  a  maximum  of  formal  explicit 
understandings  which  would  be  Included  in 
the  policy  record.  Now  Mr.  Broida  you 
thought  more  about  these  questions  than  I 
have  and  you  Mr.  O'Connell  have,  and  would 
each  of  you  to  answer  Mr.  Coldwell's  ques- 
tion. 

Broida.  I  would  say  I  agree  with  you  Mr. 
Chairman  that  there's  no  present  plan  to  re- 
lease them,  but  this  is  fully  within  the  do- 
main of  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
at  any  time  could  decide  to  make  any  pack- 
age of  these  public.  The  occasions  may  well 
arise  in  the  form  of  requests  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  presumably  the  re- 
sponse would  be  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

CB.  I  think  that  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
indicate  explicit  just  what  it  is  that  we're 
talking  about  when  we  discuss  informal  un- 
derstandings. If  we  just  talk  about  informal 
understandings  in  the  abstract,  we  may  cre- 
ate a  conspiratorial  mood  within  this  Com- 
mittee or  convey  a  suggestion.  Now,  you're 
the  author  of  the  concept  of  informal  under- 
standings. Mr.  Broida.  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  enlighten  us  just  what  it  is  that 
we  might  have  informal  understandings 
about. 

Broida.  There  are  a  category  of  matters- 
there  is  a  category  of  matters  with  respect 
to  which  the  Committee  reaches  conclusions 
that  do  not  constitute  formal  policy  actions 
or  formal  procedural  action.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  agreement  in  principle  reached  at  the 
last  meeting  with  respect  to  the  matters 
under  discussion  now.  This  was  deliberately 
not  a  formal  action,  but  it  seemed  to  the 
staff  worthwhile  that  some  record  be  made  of 
that  discussion  and  we  would  simply  propose 
to  note  it  in  the  memorandum  to  files.  Now. 
at  the  March  29  meeting,  a  special  meeting, 
there  was  an  understanding  that  RPD's 
would  be  dropped  from  the  specifications. 
The  specifications  themselves,  for  reasons 
that  have  been  discussed  earlier,  are  not  for- 
mal actions  and  so  a  change  in  the  variables 
for  which  the  Committee  makes  specifica- 
tions could  not  be  a  formal  action,  but  in  the 
stafrs  view  should  be  some  internal  record  of 
considerations  underlying  that  action. 

CB.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  have 
a  technical  reason  here,  but  suppose  we  had 
decided  to  have  a  sentence  in  the  policy 
record  that  we're  dropping  the  RPD's,  sup- 
pose we  had  decided 

Broida.  We  do  *  *  * 

CB.  We  do.  what? 

Partee.  Have  such  a  sentence. 

Broida.  In  this  draft  policy  record  for 
April  there  is  such  a  sentence. 
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CB.  Then  I  missed  the  point  that  you  just 
made. 

Broida.  The  point  is  that  there  is  simply  a 
sentence  stating  that  the  Committee  decided 
to  drop  RPD's  without  any  record  whatso- 
ever of  the  discussion  *  *  • 

CB.  All  right,  suppose  that  we  not  only  de- 
cided to  do  that;  well,  suppose  that  the  pol- 
icy record  contained,  reported  not  only  the 
decision,  but  some  of  the  major  consider- 
ations that  led  to  that  decision.  Would  we  be 
violating  some  statute  that  should  concern 
us? 

Broida.  No  sir. 

CB.  All  right,  therefore.  Id  say  this  is 
something  that  is . 

COLDWELL.  Unless  you  can  upward  the 

level  of  the  policy  record. 

CB.  Yea,  have  an  extra  paragraph,  and  an- 
other half  page. 

COLDWELL.  How  about  the  zone  of  indiffer- 
ence, is  that  another  point  in  which  you  put 
as  an  informal  understanding? 

Broida.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee not  have  any  record  of  a  decision 
with  respect  to  the  policy.  I  take  it  the  zone 
of  Indifference  is  part  of  the  policy  decision 
beyond  what's  in  the  policy  record.  I  think  it 
might  be  dangerous  and  inappropriate  to 
have  it— a  secret  record  of  a  policy  decision 
that  goes  beyond  the  public  record  of  policy 
decisions.  So  anything  having  to  do  with  the 
Committee's  policy  decision,  I  think  the  full 
account  should  be  in  the  policy  record  and 
no  other  record  maintained. 

COLDWELL.  I  may  have  missed  it,  but  is  it 
in  this  one? 

CB.  You  see,  our  difficulty 

Broida.  There  was  no  decision  on  that 
point. 

CB.  Our  difficulty  is  that  our— Mr.  Broida 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  have  a  very  clear  concept 
of  what  is  a  policy  decision  and  what  is  not 
a  policy  decision.  I've  never  shared  that 
knowledge  of  that  understanding,  you  see. 
Now  I'm  willing  to  be  guided  by  them  and 
when  they  explain  their  reasons,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  do  understand  them  or  have  the  allu- 
sion of  understanding  them,  then  I  forget  im- 
mediately. 

Balles.  I  share  that  problem. 

CB.  Let  me  say  just  one  word.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  responding  not  to  the  precise 
question,  but  I  think  to  the  thought  that  was 
at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Coldwell's  question.  What 
we  ought  to  do  really  is  to  seek  to  minimize 
his  formal  understandings,  and  the  examples 
that  you've  cited  I  think  are  matters  that 
could  very  well— I  see  no  reason  why  myself, 
we  should  not  be  included  in  the  policy 
record.  And  therefore  the  problem  of  infor- 
mal understandings  in  these  instances 
wouldn't  arise.  Now.  now  and  then  some- 
thing may  arise,  but  the  committee  could 
then  determine  whether  or  not  that  some 
specific  item  should  be  omitted  from  the  pol- 
icy record  and  if  so.  whether  a  minute  should 
not  be  retained  within  our  files.  So  we  han- 
dle this  I  think  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  I 
would  like  to  think  we'd  handle  it  with  the 
understanding  now  that  we  would  maximize 
inclusion  of  items  in  the  policy  record  and 
thereby  largely  eliminate  the  need  for  so- 
called  informal  understandings. 

COLDWELL.  I  would  Certainly  hope  we 
would  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  what 
we're  doing  is  actually  reducing  the  amount 
of  information  to  venture  in  the  public's  do- 
main. If  we  do  this  informal  •  •  * 

CB.  No  I  don't  think  that's  true  because 
the  items  that  Mr.  Broida  is  referring  to  are 
items  that  have  not  gotten  into  the  memo- 
randum of  discussion.  Is  that  correct? 

Broida.  It  has  not  gotten  into  the  policy 
record. 
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COLDWELL.  Well,  they've  been  in  the 
memorandum  of  discussion. 

TJOC.  But  the  term  openly  is  the  further 
point.  In  5  years  they  would  be  made  avail- 
able. 

CB.  But  I  think  that  the  question  that  Mr. 
Coldwell  has  raised  is  a  good  one  and  I  think 
the  proper  answer  is  let's  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  there  will  rarely  be  informal 
understandings.  Now  and  then  there  may  be. 
and  that's  something  we'll  act  on.  on  the  ad 
hoc.  not  have  basis.  Mr.  Balles? 

Balles.  Excuse  the  interruption,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

CB.  Not  at  all. 

Balles.  But  I  was  going  to  say  I  shared 
your  laclc  of  understanding  of  certain  issues. 
In  my  case.  I  must  say  I  fully  support  the 
proposal  you  made,  but  I  Just  am  mystified 
by  why  the  specifications  are  not  a  part  of 
the  policy  decision.  I  know  that  was  ex- 
plained once — I  didn't  understand  it  then  and 
I'd  like  to  be  educated. 

CB.  Do  you  really  want  to  be  educated  on 
this  distinction  now? 

Balles.  Well.  I'd  like  an  executive  sum- 
mary education  in  two  minutes.. 

CB.  All  right. 

Balles.  This  is  not  an  idle  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to  the  specs, 
the  specs  are  such  an  integral  part  of  what 
we've  talked  about  here.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
why  it  sh.ouldn't  be  in  the  policy  record. 

Broida.  They  are  In  the  policy  record. 
President  Balles.  The  situation  briefly  is 
this.  That  if  a  matter  is  agreed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  policy  decision  or  part  of  a 
policy  decision,  certain  consequences  follow. 
In  particular,  the  information  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  it  must  be 
made  available  in  the  policy  record. 

CB.  It  must  be  made. 

Broida.  It  must  be  included  in  the  policy 
record.  Now.  subject  to  the  lags  and  if  the 
Court  rules,  if  the  appalete  court  upholds  the 
District  Court  these  factors,  the  facts  will 
have  to  be  made  available  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting.  The  Committee  in  the  past  has  not 
been  willing  to  publish  the  full  specs  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  has  published  the  directive. 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  disinclined  to  publish 
the  long-run  or  the  short-run  targets,  but 
then  agreed  to  publish  the  short-run  but  not 
the  long-run.  It  now  has  agreed  to  publish 
full  but  not  immediately  to  defer  publication 
of  the  long-nan  until  the  Chairman  testifies 
in  one  of  the  quarterly  hearings.  So  long  as 
the  committee  is  not  willing  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  having  the  specs  as  part  of 
the  policy  decision,  it  cannot  appropriately 
treat  them  as  part  of  the  policy  decision.  If 
the  Committee  can  accept  all  of  the  con- 
sequences then  it  can't  treat  them  as  part  of 
the  policy  decision. 

Balles.  Art.  what  are  those  con- 
sequences— immediately  reached,  is  that  the 
problem. 

Broida.  At  present  since  the  district  court 
order  has  been  stayed,  they  would  be  re- 
leased In  the  policy  record  on  whatever 
schedule  that  might  is  released,  what- 

ever the  lag  that  is  released.  If  the  district 
court  is  upheld  then  it  would  be  immediate 
release. 

Balles.  OK.  Thank  you.  I'll  try  to  remem- 
ber that. 

CB.  All  right  any— yes  Mr.  Willes. 

WiLLES.  Some  time  ago  I  spent  many  hours 
In  the  library  at  Columbia  going  through  in 
detail  the  memorandum  of  discussion,  but  on 
prior  to  this  Committee  and  contrary  to 

my  expectations  they  were  very  happy 
hours,  because  I  found  the  memorandum  rich 
In  detail  and  insight  into  the  workings  of 


monetary  policy  in  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  In  recognizing  that  I'm  just  a 
guest  here  today  and  I  have  just  a  note  on 
that  basis  some  sadness  in  seeing  these  par- 
ticular documents  *  *  * 

CB.  Well.  I  think  you  would  find  that  a 
good  many  niembers  of  this  Committee  carry 
your  sentiments.  It's  the  recent  turn  of 
events,  within  the  Congress,  within  the 
courts,  within  the  environment  in  which  we 
dwell  that  has  moved  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee towards  the  kind  of  decision  that  we 
may  be  taking  today;  but  it's  done,  it  will  be 
done  with,  but  a  feeling  sadness  by  certainly 
by  me  and  by  a  good  many  members  of  this 
Committee.  Any  other  question  or  comment? 
Well  if  not,  I  think  we're  ready  for  a  formal 
vote  and  there  are  3  steps  that  we  need  to  go 
through  or  .  that  is  to  say.  if  we  decide 

to  move  in  the  directions  that  have  been  now 
going.  I  would  proceed  systematically.  First 
we  need  a  motion  that  the  memorandum  of 
discussion  be  discontinued  after  the  memo- 
randum of  the  meeting — of  the  March  meet- 
ing. 

So  moved. 

Seconded. 

CB.  Motion  has  been  made  and  seconded. 
Any  further  discussion  of  the  motion?  If  not. 
we'll  take  a  formal  vote  now. 

CB.  Yes. 

VOLCKER.  Yes. 

Balles.  Yes. 

Black.  Yes. 

Coldwell.  No. 

Gardner.  Yes. 

Jackson.  Yes. 

Kimbrel.  Yes. 

Partee.  Yes. 

Waluch.  Yes. 

Winn.  Yes. 

Broida.  10  to  l.  Mr.  Chairman. 

CB.  All  right.  Now.  next  we  need  a  motion 
that  the  record  of  policy  actions  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  released 
to  the  public  shortly  after  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  Committee — mean- 
ing by  that,  on  the  Friday  normally,  nor- 
mally on  the  Friday  following  the  Tuesday 
meetings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clarification.  I'm  assuming 
you  mean  Friday  afternoon  after  the  mar- 
kets are  closed? 

CB.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Partee.  I  have  a  question  too.  What  would 
be  the  treatment  of  interim  votes  of  the 
Committee  or  interim  telephone  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  would  they  be  included  in 
that  release? 

CB.  I  would  interpret  it  if  I  may,  that  is, 
let's  say,  let's  take  today's  meeting.  The  re- 
lease would  be  3  days  after  our  June  meeting 
and  if  there  are  any  decisions  taken  between 
now  and  the  June  meeting  by  way  of  tele- 
gram or  telephone  conversation  or  a  special, 
physical  meeting  of  the  Committee,  all  that 
would  be  included  in  the  record  of  policy  ac- 
tions. Now  that's  my  Interepretation,  is  that 
correct? 

TJOC.  That's  correct  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
recall  that  was  one  of  the  factors  you  men- 
tioned in  arriving  at  times  of  our  closed  in- 
terval. You  would  include  those. 

Jackson.  If  you  didn't,  you  might  distort 
the  information  that  you  give  to  the  pbulic 
which  would  mislead  them  rather  than  in- 
form them. 

Winn.  Supposing  we'd  had  a  phone  meeting 
last  Friday,  then  would  that  be  included  this 
Friday  in  your  release. 

CB.  It  would. 

VOLCKER.  Well  the  information  of  any 
sense  is  distorted  anyway.  You  would  have 
always  had  another  meeting  before  this  is  re- 
leased. That's  the  object  of  delaying. 


Partee.  Suppose  the  subject  at  the  Friday 
telephone  conference  call  had  been  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  New  York,  then  the  discussion  on 
that  would  be  reported  very  promptly. 

CB.  Now  there  is  a  question  there  in  my 
own  mind.  When  members  of  this  Committee 
have  held  telephone  meetings  or  conversa- 
tions via  telegram,  we  announced  the  deci- 
sion. We  would  not  have  gone  beyond  that. 
And  I  would  assume  that  if  members  of  this 
Committee  chose  to  talk  about  something 
and  no  decision  was  reached,  then  there 
would  be  no  clear  reason  for  including  that 
in  the  policy  record.  And  I  would  leave  that 
to  our  lawyers. 

Broida.  I  might  add  Mr.  Chairman  that  we 
do  not  make  a  policy  record  for  every  meet- 
ing, only  those  for  which  there  are  policy  ac- 
tions and  if  as  the  Chairman  suggests,  if 
there  is  a  discussion  with  no  formal  policy 
action  that  it  need  not  be 

Partee.  reflective      in      the      policy 

record. 

CB.  But  I  would  say.  but  I  would  say  that 
again  is  a  question  that  this  is  a  procedural 
questions  that  members  of  the  Committee 
may  choose  to  decide  one  way  or  another  in 
the  future.  What  I've  discribed  and  what 
Messrs.  Broida  and  O'Connell  have  described 
is  the  procedure  that  we  have  worked  with  or 
under  up  to  the  present  time.  This  Commit- 
tee makes  its  own  procedures.  For  me  to 
change  any  time  that  we  as  a  Committee  de- 
cide to  do  so. 

VOLCKER.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  meeting 
Is  always  reported?  And  if  we  had  a  tele- 
phone meeting  and  we  have  reached  now  a 
decision  in  your  terms,  you  just  note  that 
there's  been  a  meeting  with  no  discussion  at 
all? 

Broida.  We  have  in  the  past  included  in 
the  following  policy  record  an  Indication 
that  there  had  been  an  intermeeting  and  the 
subject  is — there's  a  case  in  point  in  this 
draft  April  record,  there's  a  footnote  with  re- 
spect to  the  March  29  meeting. 

Coldwell.  But  no  action  was  or  in  you 
lights(?)  no  decision  may  actually  be  a  deci- 
sion, would  be  no  action. 

Jackson.  How  would  you  say  no  decision  is 
a  decision? 

CB.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  really  trouble  us  because  it's  only  a 
matter  that  we  should  be  sensitive  to — we 
should  be  alert  to  our  own  thinking.  We 
wanted— if  we  have  a  meeting  and  no  deci- 
sion is  reached,  and  if  we  want  that  recorded. 
I  see  no  difficulty  with  recording  it?  Why 
not? 

On  the  other  hand.  I  might  see  a  difficulty 
if  we  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  specific  sen- 
sitive issue,  than  we've  reached  no  decision. 
Then  I  would  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
disclosing  the  sensitive  issue  on  which  we 
met  and  then  decided  to  take  no  action. 

Coldwell.  My  point  is  you  decide  to  take 
no  action,  that  In  effect  is  a  decision.  Sup- 
pose we  had  a  situation  we  were  discussing 
New  York  and  they  had  applied  to  us  for  a 
loan  and  we  took  no  action,  we  neither  ap- 
prove nor  disapprove,  will  that  be  *  *  *. 

CB.  That's  different  because  then  an  action 
would  be  taken  you  see.  Here  is  an  applica- 
tion that  we  are  .  We  would  assemble 

for  the  purpose  of  action  on .  But  the — 

I  see  no  difficulty  really. 

Jackson.  It  strikes  me  Mr.  Chairman  that 
we  could  well  establish  the  custom  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  meetings  were  held.  That  the 
public  record  would  show  that  the  Commit- 
tee held  either  a or  other  type  of  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  debating  a  discussion 
of  recent  events  which  have  transpired  since 
the  last  meeting.  I Just  be  a  comment 


and  that  no  policy  actions  were  taken.  And  if 
you  establish  custom  then  the  nature  of  the 
discussion,  and  I've  never  seen  one  of  these 
yet  where  we  didn't  discuss  more  than  the 
day  we  convened  for.  So  I  think  that  would 
be  an  accurate  statement. 

Partee.  Well,  ordinarily  there  would  be 
some  action,  that  is.  in  the  case,  the  hypo- 
thetical case. 

CB.  I  can't  think  of  a  case  where  we  did  not 
have  *  *  *. 

Partee.  It  would  be  a  decision  to  constrain 
the  Federal  funds  limit  or  something  like 
that.  And  I  take  it  then  the  entry  would  be 
that  the  Committee  had  had  a  telephone  con- 
ference or  call  to  discuss  the  emerging  prob- 
lems of  financial  markets,  particularly  with 
regard  to  New  York  and  had  decided  for  the 
time  being  to  constrain  the  funds  rate.  That 
is.  without  any  discussion  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  thing.  It  would  be  a  simple  reference 
to  the  thing.  Well.  I  don't  see  that  that  does 
much  damage,  because  of  the  public— some- 
thing the  public  would  know.  I  guess  and  it 
would  even  come  out  in  3.  or  4  or  5  days,  or 
after  the . 

Black.  Point  of  clarification,  question  to 
Art  and  Tom.  Isn't  it  true  that  if  we  get  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  that  we  will 
have  to  publish  the  fact  that  we  had  a  meet- 
ing and  secondly  the  general  nature  of  that 
meeting  that  the  latter  discussed. 

CB.  Tom  has  indicated  something  that  we 
are  to  keep  in  our  own  bosoms  and  not  com- 
municate to  anyone  that  the  present  best 
legal  interpretation  to  Tom  and  our  other 
attorneys  is  that  this  Committee  will  not  be 
subject  to  Sunshine  legislation.  And  to  keep 
this,  never  to  discuss  this  in  the  sensitive 
days.  I  cannot  emphasize  the  importance  of 
that  too  much  because  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
amend  the  Sunshine  legislation,  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  covered.  Any  other  ques- 
tion? Yes. 

Volcker.  Just  to  return  to  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  intermeeting.  It  seems  to  me  the 
general  source  one  has  is  one  either  reports 
the  interim  meetings  before  the  next  full 
meeting  in  the  policy  record— is  that  the 
right  term— which  comes  out  immediately 
after  the  next  full  meeting  or  almost  imme- 
diate after,  or  you  wait  a  month  and  report 
it  with  that  second  meeting.  You  report  the 
intermeetings  that  took  place  prior  to  the 
regular  meeting.  We  can  go  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  feel  a  little  bit  uncomfortable,  al- 
though I  think  it  would  arise  very  rarely  if 
we  did  have  a  intermeeting  just  before  our 
regular  meeting,  what's  the  point  of  delaying 
the  report  on  the  regular  meetings  since  it 
probably  pretty  much  validated  what  you  did 
at  the  intermeeting,  why  delay  that  a  whole 
month.  It  seems  a  little  inconsistent  if  we 
feel  that  there  is  some  point  in  delaying  the 
report  basically  a  month.  I  suppose  you 
could  split  the  difference  by  saying  you're 
going  to  report  in  any  intermeeting  that 
takes  place  20  days  before  the  release  or 
something  like  that.  So  once  it  got  near  the 
next  meeting  would  be  the  following  report 
then. 

CB.  May  I  say  a  word.  We've  had  interim 
meetings  during  the  past  several  years  and 
we  have  reported  those  within  the  interval  of 
45  days. 

Broida.  90. 

CB.  Oh  well,  yes  90  days,  and  then. 

Broida.  The  lag  period. 

CB.  And,  I'm  not  aware  of  any  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  reporting  these 
special  meetings  and  all  that  is  involved  now 
is  shortening  not  a  change  in— if  a  change  in 
one  respect  and  one  respect  only — shortening 
the  period  from  45  to  some  30  or  35  days. 


Broida.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  announcing  this 
change  and  its  3  publicly  will  the  rationale 
behind  the  change  be  explained  or  what  will 
that  rationale  be — I  mean  in  other  words, 
why  does  the  public  think  we're  doing  this? 

CB.  Well,  that's  the  purpose  of— instead  of 
having  a  mere  press  release,  it  seemed  wise 
to  hold  a  press  conference  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  these  changes,  and  to  give  news- 
paper men  financial  writers,  an  opportunity 
to  ask  such  a  question. 

Coldwell.  Why  are  we  reducing  from  45  to 
30. 

CB.  We  want  to  provide  the  public  with 
maximum  of  information  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Yes.  Mr.  Broida  wants  to  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Volcker's  *  *  *. 

Broida.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  inter- 
meeting consultations  that  we  have  had. 
they  have  generally  been  by  telegram  rather 
than  telephone,  have  involved  modifications 
of  the  instructions  issued  at  the  previous 
meeting  and  apply  to  the  remaining  period 
until  the  next  meeting.  If  they  were  not  re- 
ported at  the  same  time  as  the  decision 
which  they  modify,  the  public  might  well 
conclude  that  the  Manager  is  violating  his 
instructions  where  in  fact  he's  been  acting 
under  modified  instructions. 

CB.  Well,  not  only  that  but  by  that  time 
the  market  will  have  validated  the  Commit- 
tee's special  decision. 

Jackson.  This  is  really  a  lewd  discussion 
because  the  procedural  issues  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  Committee  at  any  time.  I 
think  we  haven't  had  any  occurrence  wheth- 
er delay  of  release  of  information  would  be 
appropriate,  all  we  do  is  change  our  proce- 
dures. 

VOLCKER.  I  think  that's  right,  it  would 
arise  very  rarely. 

Jackson.  .  but  if  that  .  Then 

we've  got  that  alternative  is  open  to  us  so  we 
really  don't  have  any  problems. 

CB.  That's  true,  but  I  want  to  modify  a 
statement  I  made  previously.  I  think  that  if 
we  do  have  a  special  meeting,  telephonicaliy 
or  otherwise,  and  if  no  decision,  no  policy  de- 
cision is  reached,  the  fact  that  such  a  meet- 
ing had  occurred  I  think  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  Should  be  made  a  part  of 
the    record    even    though    no    action    was 

reached.  I  think  it's  a  better  and  I 

think  I  spoke  hastily  at  the  outset. 

VOLCKER.  I  make  the  motion  if  that's  what 
you're  waiting  on. 

CB.  All  right  the  motion  has  been  made, 
should  the  motion  be  repeated.  The  motion 
is  simply  that  the  record  of  policy  actions 
for  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  is  to  be 
released  to  the  public  shortly  after  the  next 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Now  the  reason  for  saying  shortly  after 
is.  there  may  be  special  circumstances  for 
making  the  release  not  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  but  a  day 
or  two  later  and  it's  to  take  care  of  contin- 
gencies of  that  sort.  One  such  contingency  is 
arising  Immediately.  That  is.  we  want  to 
make  this  release  at  the  time  of  the  press 
conference  or  the  press  conference  cannot  be 
held  on  Friday.  Well,  we're  ready  for  the 
vote. 

CB.  Yes. 

VOLCKER.  Yes. 

Balles.  Yes. 
BLACK.  Yes. 
Coldwell.  Abstained. 
Gardner.  Yes. 
Jackson.  Yes. 
Kimbrel.  Yes. 
Partee.  Yes. 
Wallich.  Yes. 
Winn.  Yes. 
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Broida.  10  for  and  one  abstalntion. 

CB.  All  right,  now  we  have  a  3rd  item  that 
we  have  to  vote  on  and  this  is  an  item  that 
I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Broida  to  explain.  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  then  I  hope  I  shall  under- 
stand it. 

Broida.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  Committee's 
rules  regarding  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion as  noted  in  the  memorandum  from  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  myself  to  the  Committee,  sec- 
tion 271.5(a)  sites  as  an  example  of  the  policy 
of  deferred  availability  of  information  that 
the  Committee  releases  its  directive  and  in- 
formation pertaining  thereto  45  days  after 
the  meeting.  We  recommend  simply  that  the 
Committee  amend  the  rules  to  delete  that 
language.  As  an  example  it  is  not  essential 
to  an  understanding  or  the  thrustr— it  does 
not  modify  the  thrust  of  the  rules  and  it 
would  obviously  be  in  conflict  with  the  ac- 
tion the  Committee  had  just  taken  to  release 
the  record  shortly  after  the  next  meeting. 

CB.  Any  question  or  discussion?  Well  we're 
ready  for  a  vote. 

Partee.  You  are  not  substituting  any- 
thing, you're  just  deleting  it. 

TJOC.  Just  today. 

CB.  Yes. 

VOLCKER.  Yes. 

Balles.  Yes. 

BLACK.  Yes. 

Coldwell.  Yes. 

Gardner.  Yes. 

Jackson.  Yes. 

Kimbrel.  Yes. 

Partee.  Yes. 

Wallich.  Yes. 

Winn.  Yes. 

Broida.  Unanimous.  Mr.  Chairman. 

CB.  Well.  1  think  we've  disposed  of  the— oh. 
I'm  terribly  sorry.  Well.  Mr.  Broida  is  calling 
my  attention  to  a  note  that  he  prepared  in 
my  behalf— I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  this  up.  but  I  also  see  no  harm  in 
doing  so.  And  therefore.  I  will  read  the  note 
that  Mr.  Broida  prepared  for  me.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  arrive  at  an  informal  consen- 
sus—we may  already  be  in  trouble— that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  expand  the  record  of 
policy  actions  to  include  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  members  views  concerning  longer- 
run  and  currency  policy.  1  think  we've  de- 
cided all  that.  We  ought  to  have  an  expanded 
policy  record.  Do  you  have  anything  else  in 
mind? 

Broida.  No. 

CB.  Well,  let's  leave  this  quickly  then.  Now 
there  is  a  5th  item.  I  am  advised  that  it  need 
not  be  covered  because  it  already  had  been 
covered.  Let's  leave  this  quickly.  All  right? 
Are  we  legal? 

TJOC.  Yes  sir,  I  think  you've  in  substance 
have  covered  both  of  these  points  and  subse- 
quent questions. 

CB.  Let  me  appoint  a  Subcommittee  that  I 
refer  to  but  the  intention  would  be  to  give 
this  Subcommittee  nothing  to  do.  This  is, 
you  see  we  talked  about  informal  under- 
standings to  be  put  away  in  our,  to  be  re- 
corded in  our  files.  I  think  we've  reached  a 
decision,  a  consensus,  that  we  will  minimize 
such  occasions  and  strive  for.  and  try  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  fashion  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  informal  understandings  and  yet  we 
have  to  be  pragmatic  and  recognize  that 
such  a  need  may  arise.  And  to  help  our  sec- 
retary discharge  his  duties,  and  to  take  care 
of  troubles  that  may  arise,  and  which  I  hope 
will  not  arise,  let  me  appoint  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Gardner  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Volcker  and  Mr.  Partee.  who  are  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  secretary.  But  now  let  me  ask 
you.  you  know  I've  been  away  and  since  get- 
ting back  I've  had  to  prepare  a  speech  and 
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cover  a  lot  of  ground,  and  I'm  less  well  pre- 
pared for  this  meeting  than  I'd  like  to  be  or 
ought  to  be.  But  I  seem  to  recall  that  we  felt 
a  need  for  a  Committee  not  only  for  this  pur- 
pose but  for  a  wider  purpose.  The  secretary 
may  need  assistance  and  some  guidance. 
There  will  be  comments  from  Committee 
members  that  he  may  find  It  difficult  to  re- 
solve. Didn't  we  discuss  that?  Or  Is  It  my 
Imagination? 

Broida.  1  don't  recall  the  discussion. 

CB.  Well,  can  we  not  do  this,  consider  this 
a  Committee  that  the  secretary  may  find  it 
useful  to  consult  in  connection  with  difficult 
questions  that  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ix)llcy  record.  All  right?  Well  I  think  we're 
ready  for  our  regular  meeting.  Let's  take  a 
recess  for  2  or  3  minutes.  To  stretch  our  legs. 


D  1900 
ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Strickland].  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Camp]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  House  Bank  and  Post  Of- 
fice scandals  in  1992,  the  House  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress. 

Last  year,  this  bipartisan  reform 
panel  met  for  many  weeks  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  Members  and  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  other 
people  testified,  including  Mr.  Perot  of 
Texas. 

There  were  over  100  hours  of  hearings 
in  which  many  questions  were  asked 
and  answers  were  given  about  how  Con- 
gress works  and  how  it  can  and  should 
be  changed. 

The  joint  committee's  final  report 
was  finished  just  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  And,  in  the  coming  weeks  we  will 
all  have  the  opportunity  to  further 
consider  and  vote  on  the  joint  commit- 
tee's recommendations. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  David 
Dreier  of  California,  who  served  as  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
many  other  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  put  a  lot  of  time  and  work 
into  these  efforts  for  which  they  are  to 
be  commended. 

Establishing  a  two  year  budget  cycle; 
authorizing  use  of  non-Members  of 
Congress  in  ethics  investigations  and 
limiting  the  number  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  I  know  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
led  by  Mr.  Dreier,  is  working  to  make 
this  package  stronger  as  it  moves 
through  the  Rules  process  and  makes 
its  way  to  the  floor. 

By  changing  the  way  business  is  done 
here  in  Congress,  we  make  Congress 
more  accountable.  In  the  view  of  the 
American  people.  Congress  ranks  right 
up  there  with  Chevy  Chase  on  late 
night  TV.  And  without  action  to  make 
the  needed  reforms,  we  may  find  Con- 
gress soon  to  be  canceled. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  irony  in  the 
way  the  joint  committee  finished  its 


business  that  shows  Congress  is  not  ac- 
countable. On  December  31,  1993,  the 
committee  closed  their  doors  with  a 
$300,000  surplus. 

Yes;  that  is  $300,000  that  was  not 
spent. 

But  those  unspent  funds  will  not  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  they  will 
not  be  dedicated  to  deficit  reduction. 

They  are  or  have  already  been  given 
back  to  the  House  and  Senate  to  be  re- 
assigned for  other  uses.  These  are  pub- 
lic funds  and  Congress  needs  to  build 
public  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  will  this  $300,000 
go?  Who  is  responsible  for  it?  And. 
what  are  these  other  uses  for  which  it 
will  be  spent? 

The  irony  is  the  other  body  included 
a  provision  in  their  reform  package 
that  says  unspent  funds  from  individ- 
ual Member  offices  and  committees 
should  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
deficit  reduction  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

The  House  chose  not  to  include  such 
a  provision. 

And.  we  can  see  from  the  diversion  of 
$300,000  from  the  joint  committee  to  so- 
called  other  uses  that  these  funds  will 
as  well  not  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  people's  trust  in  Congress  is 
so  low. 

Let  us  say  for  example  I  wanted  to 
build  a  house.  A  contractor  tells  me  he 
would  build  the  house  for  $100,000.  But 
the  contractor,  a  reputable  fellow, 
eventually  builds  the  house  for  a  price 
of  $70,000  and  I  have  $30,000  to  put  back 
in  the  bank  or  not  borrow  in  the  first 
place.  But  if  that  contractor  were  to  do 
business  the  same  way  Congress  does, 
he  would  have  kept  $30,000. 

During  the  102d  and  103d  Congress.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
give  individual  Members  the  ability  to 
return  unspent  official  expenses  and 
clerk  hire  funds  to  the  Treasury  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Let's  give  Congress  more  credibility. 
Let's  give  Congress  more  respect.  Let's 
help  life  the  cloud  which  descended  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  following 
the  House  Bank  and  Post  Office  Scan- 
dals. 

Most  importantly,  let  us  rebuild  the 
American  people's  trust  in  Congress. 

Let  us  make  designating  unspent 
funds  from  this  House  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion a  part  of  the  House  reform  pack- 
age. I  am  going  to  continue  this  effort, 
and  I  ask  every  Member  to  join  me.  It 
is  one  way  Congress,  by  starting  with 
itself,  can  show  the  American  people  it 
is  serious  about  reducing  the  deficit. 
No,  it  is  not  the  cure  to  solving  the  def- 
icit, but  it  may  show  Congress  can  stop 
the  symptoms  of  deficit  spending  in  a 
responsible  manner. 


Clares  the  House  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Ms.  Slaughter]  at  8  o'clock 
and  55  minutes  p.m. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  3759,  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EARTHQUAKE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-416)  on  the  resolution 
(H.Res.  336)  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lehman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  on  February  2  and  3,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mrs.  Meek  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  after  4:40  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. February  2,  until  2  p.m.  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


RECESS 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
the  Chair  de- 


The 
ant  to  clause  12  of  Rule  I 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (]lO0DLATTE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Camp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Horn,  for  5  minutes  each  legisla- 
tive day  in  1994.  beginning  February  2. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  February  7  and  8. 

Mr.  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day  on  February  8,  9,  10,  22, 
23,  24,  March  1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  17.  22. 
23.  24.  29,  30.  and  31. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hinchey,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.  Sabo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Ms.  Cantwell.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  9. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  8,  9,  and  10. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goodlatte)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Clinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mrs.  Roukema  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dickey. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rush. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY. 

Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mrs.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Glickman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Costello. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kreidler. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Richardson. 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Madam  Speaker 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  3, 
1994.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on  its 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635g(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled,  "International  An- 
thropogenic Methane  Emissions:  Estimates 
for  1990."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-549, 
section  603(bM3)  (104  Stat.  2671;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Richard  D.  Kauzlarlch,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan, 
and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  March  Pong  Eu,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Josiah  Horton  Beeman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Western 
Samoa,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Donald  M.  Bllnken,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Hungary,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  compilation  of  GAO  reports  and  testi- 
mony issued  during  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1994  update  to  the 
National  Plan  for  Research  in  Mining  and 
Mineral  Resources  and  the  1994  report  on  the 
Mineral  Institute  Program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  1229(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
CEO,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  1993  annual  report  and  the  com- 
prehensive statement  on  postal  operations, 
pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2401(g);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  336.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3759) 
making  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-416). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Ms.  BYRNE: 

H.R.  3761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts  to  be  used  as  security  for  cer- 
tain business  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY: 

H.R.  3762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  the  penalty-free 
withdrawal  of  amounts  in  retirement  plans 
to  pay  for  disaster-related  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 

H.R.  3763.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the 
Gun-Free  School  Zones  Act  of  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Dunn,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana): 

H.R.  3764.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  ex  officio 
positions  on  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By   Mr.   HAMILTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OILMAN)  (both  by  request): 

H.R.  3765.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  provide  a  policy 
framework  and  authorities  for  programs  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
United  States  by  supporting  bilateral,  multi- 
lateral, and  people-to-people  partnerships  for 
the  advancement  of  market  economies  and 
democracy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  3766.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  from  requiring  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
convert  highway  signs  to  metric  units:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA; 

H.R.  3767.  A  bill  to  improve  and  simplify 
the  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
RiDGE): 

H.R.  3768.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  for  the  homeless  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  to  provide  funding  to  States, 
metropolitan  cities,  urban  counties,  and  In- 
dian tribes  on  a  formula  grant  basis  for  hous- 
ing and  related  activities  for  the  homeless  in 
order  to  give  grantees  maximum  flexibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless  and  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
homeless  housing  assistance  programs  under 
the  Stewart  B.  McKenney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Ms.  SCHENK  (for  herself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 

FILNER,      Mr.      HOCHBRUECKNER.      Mr. 
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HUNTER,  Mr.  LlPINSKl,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr. 
Traficant): 

H.R.  3768.  A  bill  to  promote  the  construc- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  modern,  efficient 
document  vessels  suitable  for  commercial 
and  national  defense  purposes;  to  strengthen 
the  defense  industrial  base,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  SCHENK: 

H.R.  3T70.  A  bill  to  deslgrnate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  at  940  Front 
Street  in  San  Diego,  CA,  and  the  Federal 
building  attached  to  the  courthouse  as  the 
"Edward  J.  Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER; 

H.R.  3771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  businesses  participating  in  gun  exchange 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  3772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the  market  pro- 
motion program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  return  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  its  origi- 
nal mission  of  providing  credit  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
needed  financing  in  the  private  sector;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3774.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3775.  A  bill  to  achieve  budget  savings 
by  reducing  spending  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  development 
assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3776.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  Speaker  of 
the  House's  spending  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  3777.  A  bill  to  terminate  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  3778.  A  bill  to  terminate  funds  for  con- 
gressional parking  attendants  and  to  charge 
for  parking;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  3779.  A  bill  to  end  the  purchase  of 
House  calendars  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  3780.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
develop  a  plan  for  transferring  all  real  prop- 
erty, facilities,  and  equipment  of  the  Federal 
Power  Marketing  Administration  to  public 
and  private  entities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  3781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  to  eliminate  funding  for  highway  dem- 
onstration projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KREIDLER: 

H.R.  3782.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Facilities  Closure  and  Re- 
configuration   Commission,    and    for    other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy    and     Commerce,     Armed     Services, 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Moran): 

H.R.  3783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  prevention  of  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion to  owners  of  property  substantially  di- 
minished in  value  as  a  consequence  of  a  final 
decision  of  any  U.S.  agency:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  design^ating 
May  30,  1994,  through  June  6,  1994  as  a  "Time 
for  the  National  Observance  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  World  War  II":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  WATERS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Swett.  Ms. 
Byrne,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  KLEIN,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
Texas,  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  Moran,  Ms.  Eddie  Ber- 
NiCE  JOHNSON  Of  Texas,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Cole- 
man. Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ms.  WOOLSEY,  Ms.  KAPTUR, 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
FiNGERHUT,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine,  Mrs.  MEEK  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Murtha,  Ms.  Roy- 
bal-Allard,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Underwood,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  Orton, 
Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  8,  1994,  as  "International  Women's 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALLARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr  Stenholm,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Deal, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Bli- 
ley,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
BATEMAN,  Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr.  Blute, 
Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Bonilla,  Mr. 
Sunning,  Mr.  Buyer,  Mr.  Calvert. 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  Castle, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Combest. 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Crapo,  Mr. 
Dickey,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr.  Ehlers, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr. 
EwiNO,  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
FOWLER,  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hob- 
son,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr. 
Horn,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Inglis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Istook,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sam 
Johnson,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
MclNNis,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Manzullo, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Nussle, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Paxon, 

Mr.  POMBO,  Mr.  PORTMAN,  MS.  PRYCE 


of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
SCHiFF,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stearns, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Tal- 
ent, Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,   Mr. 

TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  UPTON.  Mrs.  VUCAN- 

ovich.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Zeliff.   Mr.    Zimmer,    Mr.   Clinger, 
Ms.    Snowe,    Mr.    Inhofe,    and    Mr. 
Lazio): 
H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
Federal  Government  mandated  health  care 
reform  should  be  on-budget:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  designating  minor- 
ity membership  on  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By   Mr.   FROST  (for  himself  and   Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas): 
H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  radiation  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government;   jointly,   to  the   Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Solomon): 
H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
103d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas): 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
for  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Collins  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Hobson,  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  MCKEON,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr. 
Ehlers.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka. 

H.R.  292:  Mr.  Tejeda. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.  DICK- 
EY, and  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

H.R.  326:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  JEFFER- 
SON, and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  MClNNis. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  HOKE. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  HOKE. 

H.R.  553:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  672:  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Ms.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  and  Mr.  Mann. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  STUMP  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H.R.  743:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Olver,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 


H.R.  830:  Mr.  Williams. 
H.R.   840:    Mr.   ENGEL,    Mr.    SANDERS,   and 
Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H.R.  859:  Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Barlow, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Mink  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Stupak,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  Rahall. 
and  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Goodlatte  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Camp  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1127:  Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  1151:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Coyne,  Ms. 
Cantwell,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1168:  Mr.  STUMP,  Mr.  DELAY,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  SCHUMER. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1417:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1482:  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Kreidler,  and 
Mr.  MclNNis. 

H.R.  1483:  Mrs.  MALONEY. 

H.R.  1485:  Mr.  POMBO. 

H.R.  1487:  Mr.  Pombo  and  Mr.  Crapo. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  DUNCAN. 

H.R.  1627:  Mr.  Minge  and  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM. 

H.R.  1671:  Mr.  MURTHA. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1793:  Mr.  TUCKER  and  Mr.  SWETT. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  RiDGE  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1823:  Mr.  FiLNER  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1843:  Mr.  DEUTSCH. 

H.R.  1852:  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Franks  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1853:  Mr.  LAZIO  and  Mr.  MclNNis. 

H.R.  1856:  Mr.  KINGSTON  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1857:  Mr.  WHEAT  and  Mr.  MclNNls. 

H.R.  1858:  Mr.  PAXON. 

H.R.  1859:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  1872:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1886:  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mrs.  Meek  of 
Florida,      Mr.      Lewis     of     Georgia,      Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr.    GINGRICH,     Mr.    KLUG, 

Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Ms. 
Slaughter,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr,  Inslee,  and 
Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  1938:  Mr.  GRANDY. 

H.R.  2035:  Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  KILDEE. 

H.R.  2037:  Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  KING. 

H.R.  2079:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mr.  DELLUMS. 

H.R.  2092:  Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.R.  2135:  Mr.  TEJEDA  and  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  SPENCE,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Spratt,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 


H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Farr. 

H.R.  2365:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Ms.  Schenk. 

H.R.  2375:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  2790:  Ms.  Byrne. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Goodlatte.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Everett. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  Bilbray  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2927:  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Clyburn,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  2958:  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  2995:  Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  SMrm  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Wolf, 
and  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  3041:  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  3153:  Mr.  BISHOP. 

H.R.  3228:  Mr.  NADLER. 

H.R.  3259:  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Machtley,  Ms. 
FURSE,  Mr.  Inslee,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Cramer. 

H.R.  3272:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  3296:  Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  FiLNER,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  GALLEGLY,  Mr.  ORTON,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Roberts,  Ms.  Schenk,  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  3389:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.R.  3407:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
EwiNO,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  DooLrrTLE,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Kunk,  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H.R.  3492:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Deal,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  3513:  Ms.  Long  and  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota. 

H.R.  3519:  Mr.  SMfTH  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Fingerhut.  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. 

H.R.  3527:  Mr.  HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Mann. 

H.R.  3591:  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky". 

H.R.  3615:  Mr.  ORTON. 

H.R.  3645:  Mr.  Ballenger  and  Mr.  FIELDS 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  3658:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Zimmer,  and  Ms.  Eshoo. 

H.R.  3698:  Mr.  CRANE,  Mr.  Smffh  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Linder. 
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H.R.  3721:  Mr.  FROST. 

H.R.  3727:  Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Doo- 
LrrTLE. Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Baker  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Herger,  and  Mr.  Pombo. 

H.R.  3746:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
HUGHES,  and  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.J.  Res.  146:  Mr.  MclNNlS. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hamburg, 
Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.J.  Res.  285:  Mr.  FiNCERHUT.  Mr.  QUINN, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Klein,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gene  Green 
of  Texas,  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  104:  Mr.  HERGER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Gallo,  and  Mr. 
Swett. 

H.   Con.   Res.   110:   Mr.   Mazzoli  and  Mr. 

SiJNDQUIST. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Manzullo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Barlow. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  DELLUMS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  QUILLEN  and  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. 

H.  Res.  181:  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland. 

H.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Sam  John- 
son, Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Baesler,  Ms. 
Lambert.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  HUTTO. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25, 1994) 

Mrs.  MURRAY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  history.  Ruler 
of  the  nations,  with  profound  gratitude 
we  thank  You  for  the  words  with  which 
the  Constitution  begins: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Where  did  these  words  come  from  if 
not  from  Thee?  At  a  time  when  mon- 
archs  reigned  and  people  were  subjects 
of  the  "Crown,"  our  Founding  Fathers, 
whose  minds  and  hearts  were  saturated 
with  Biblical  truth,  acknowledged  that 
the  concept  came  from  God. 

Gracious  Father,  grant  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  at  this  criti- 
cal time  in  our  history,  may  com- 
prehend the  uniqueness  of  our  political 
system  based  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Help  the  people  see  that  the 
Government  is  theirs  and  that  they  ab- 
dicate their  sovereignty  with  cynicism, 
indifference,  or  neglect. 

Grant,  mighty  God,  that  the  people 
and  the  leadership  will  recover  this 
awesome  principle  and  take  it  seri- 
ously. 

In  His  name  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  2, 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing:  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  PAmr  Murray,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Campbell]  is  recognized. 


THE  UPRISING  IN  CHIAPAS  AND 
THE  REACTION  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  State  Department  re- 
leased its  report  on  human  rights  cit- 
ing the  deplorable  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances which  many  of  the  people 
in  the  world  still  live  under. 

This  morning  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  express  my  thoughts  and 
my  concerns  about  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples in  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

As  we  all  know,  some  of  the  native 
people  in  Chiapas  decided  to  ring  in  the 
New  Year  with  gunshots  and  attacks 
against  the  Mexican  Government.  They 
called  themselves  Zapatistas,  after  the 
great  Indian  revolutionary  Emiliano 
Zapata,  who  tried  the  same  thing  a 
century  ago  when  he  tried  to  bring 
fairness  to  the  land  peasants. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I,  like  most 
people,  do  not  believe  in  violence  as  a 
method  of  advancing  the  state  of  af- 
fairs of  indigenous  peoples.  History 
shows  us  time  and  again  that  blood- 
shed leads  to  more  bloodshed  and,  in 
fact,  creates  a  cycle  of  violence  that 
hurts  the  indigenous  people  of  the 
world  more  than  helps  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  social  change  in  the 
Americas  has  been  predicated  on  vio- 
lence. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
conflict  didn't  start  on  January  1,  1994. 
It  started  about  400  years  ago,  and  a 
history  of  economic  and  political  depri- 
vation has  made  this  region  a  boiling 
cauldron  of  resentment  and  anger.  It  is 
not  so  unlike  what  American  Indians 


faced  in  the  recent  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  Indians  of  Chiapas  have  never 
had  political  power.  They  have  suffered 
for  centuries  at  the  hands  of  new  immi- 
grants who  took  their  land  away.  For 
many  natives  of  Chiapas,  NAFTA  was 
just  the  latest  nail  in  the  coffin. 
NAFTA  threatens  their  entire  way  of 
life,  as  Mexico  begins  to  phase  out  sub- 
sidies on  these  people's  main  cash 
crops  of  corn,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Be- 
cause NAFTA  made  no  provisions  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  these  people, 
the  Mexican  Government  simply  ig- 
nored their  problems. 

I  know.  Madam  President,  that  we 
cannot  undo  or  improve  the  bad  parts 
of  NAFTA  in  this  body.  The  Mexican 
Government  just  let  these  problems 
fester,  and  the  violent  result  was  pre- 
dictable. In  fact,  one  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Hollings,  predicted  this  very 
result  several  months  ago.  The  only 
question  is  why  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  no  clue  about  the  tensions  in 
Chiapas.  They  were  either  inten- 
tionally oblivious,  or  blinded  by  the 
new  riches  that  would  come  to  Mexico 
with  NAFTA. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  do  not  back  vi- 
olence by  revolutionary  fanatics,  who 
might  be  using  the  native  people  of 
Mexico  for  their  own  entirely  different 
agenda.  Nor  do  I  want  to  tinker  with  or 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
nation.  But  our  own  history  with  re- 
gard to  indigenous  peoples  is  hardly  a 
model  to  follow.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
incident  in  our  own  country  in  1973, 
when  a  group  of  Sioux  Indians  at 
Wounded  Knee,  SD,  felt  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  up  arms  to  get  the 
rights  they  deserved.  Two  years  ago,  I 
went  to  Wounded  Knee  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  that  incident,  and  I  found 
the  same  people  still  fighting  for  those 
same  rights.  They  laid  down  their  guns 
but  the  fight  goes  on.  Obviously  mod- 
ern industrialized  nations  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  understanding  the 
plight  of  indigenous  peoples. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  reports  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  the  Mexican 
army  and  police  forces.  I  know  that 
President  Salinas  does  not  condone 
such  abuse.  Unfortunately,  he  cannot 
be  everywhere  to  micromanage  his 
troops.  But  I  strongly  urge  President 
Salinas  to  let  expert  international  ob- 
servers do  their  work,  and  then  to 
bring  those  guilty  of  human  rights 
abuses  to  justice.  Mexico  should  not 
try  to  sweep  this  incident  under  the 
rug  in  the  name  of  increased  trade. 

Indigenous  people  in  Mexico  still 
lack    economic    and    political    rights. 


Even  though  NAFTA  ignored  those 
rights,  I  expect  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  monitor  the  human  rights 
situation  and  pressure  the  Mexican 
Government  to  meet  international 
human  rights  standards.  As  a  nation, 
we  obey  international  standards  on 
human  rights.  We  ought  to  expect  our 
trading  partners  and  our  allies  to  do 
the  same. 

The  Mexican  Government  must  take 
immediate  actions  to  regain  inter- 
national credibility.  There  are  already 
established,  peaceful  indigenous  orga- 
nizations in  Mexico,  and  they  should 
play  a  major  role  in  helping  desigrn  and 
implement  policies  of  protection  and 
empowerment.  And  to  make  sure  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  Chiapas  have  a 
fair  chance  to  participate  in  their  gov- 
ernment. President  Salinas  should  in- 
vite international  election  observers  to 
oversee  the  next  round  of  elections  in 
Chiapas. 

Madam  President,  last  year  1993  was 
designated  by  the  United  Nations  the 
year  of  the  indigenous  peoples.  Two 
years  ago,  the  World  Environmental 
Summit  focused  on  the  plight  of  indig- 
enous peoples.  I  just  wanted  to  come 
down  here  and  say,  let  us  not  ignore 
the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  In  the 
name  of  increased  profits  I  know  that 
indigenous  people  do  not  want  flowery 
rhetoric  that  will  not  solve  their  prob- 
lems. Those  people  in  Chiapas  want 
fairness  and  justice  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  they  want  to  live  in 
peace  and  dignity.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Pressler  pertaining  to  the  submission 
of  S.  Con.  Res.  59  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  correct  that 
we  are  in  morning  business  and  each 
Member  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
no  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  up  to  10  minutes. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LOTT-HELMS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  just 
want    to    take    this    opportunity    this 


morning  to  address  the  pending  vote  on 
the  Lott-Helms  amendment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment, 
with  all  due  respect  to  its  authors. 
This  amendment,  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer is  aware,  prohibits  certain  types  of 
foreign  assistance  to  any  country 
which  has  consistently  voted  against 
the  United  States  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  during  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  appeal 
to  this  amendment  at  first  blush.  We 
all  know  how  we  feel  as  legislators 
when  we  offer  amendments  or  bills  and 
there  are  certain  Members  who  consist- 
ently vote  against  our  ideas.  We  be- 
come angry  from  time  to  time.  We  do 
not  understand  why  they  vote  against 
us  consistently,  but  we  get  angry  about 
it. 

I  am  certain  that  many  Americans 
feel  the  same  way  when  countries  con- 
sistently vote  against  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations,  and  so 
the  temptation  to  cut  off  foreign  aid 
for  those  countries  is  strong. 

Having  said  that,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  a  little  further  about 
the  implications  of  this  amendment, 
were  it  to  be  adopted.  There  are  na- 
tions, many  around  the  globe,  that  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  because  they  be- 
long to  particular  blocs  and  so  forth, 
cast  votes  at  the  United  Nations  that 
are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  do  so  with  some  regularity. 
But  I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  pointed  out,  it  is  critically 
important  for  us  to  analyze  those 
votes. 

There  are  some  votes  which  are  cru- 
cially important,  critically  important, 
to  the  United  States;  others  are  mar- 
ginally important.  Each  vote  does  not 
have  the  same  amount  of  weight,  any 
more  than  each  vote  does  here.  There 
are  matters  which  are  of  graver  con- 
cern than  others. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  careful 
about  applying  just  a  percentage  stand- 
ard or  just  counting  votes  without 
evaluating  what  those  votes  signify, 
what  those  votes  mean  to  our  country. 

There  are  relationships  which  we 
have  with  other  countries  that  vote 
against  us  that  are  far  more  important 
than  a  particular  vote  at  United  Na- 
tions. There  are  nations  that  vote 
against  us  that  are  also  very,  very 
helpful  to  us  in  intelligence  gathering. 
That  intelligence  gathering  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  us.  They  may 
vote  against  us  from  time  to  time  in 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  value  to  us 
as  a  Nation  because  of  our  relationship 
with  them  in  an  intelligence  gathering 
operation  is  far  more  important.  To 
cut  off  aid  to  a  nation  which  is  provid- 
ing that  kind  of  assistance  would  be 
foolhardy. 

Second,  there  are  nations  that  pro- 
vide assistance  to  us  militarily  that  do 
not  always  vote  with  us.  To  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  cut  off  foreign  aid 


where  we  get  valued  assistance  from 
them  in  military  matters  again  would 
be  foolhardy. 

Third,  there  are  commercial  relation- 
ships that  are  very  important  to  our 
country,  very  important  to  American 
industry  and  business  and  jobs. 

Again,  to  apply  a  rigid  standard  that 
says  if,  in  25  percent  of  the  votes,  you 
have  voted  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
we  are  going  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
your  foreign  aid,  despite  the  fact  that 
you  are  critically  important  to  us  in  an 
economic  sense,  in  an  intelligence 
gathering  operation,  or  in  matters  of 
national  security  or  military  matters, 
I  think  would  be  a  great  tragedy,  and 
certainly  something  that  this  body 
ought  to  be  very  careful  about  before 
adopting. 

So,  for  those  reasons.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment.  Certainly  we  ought  to  try 
to  do,  as  I  know,  having  spoken  with 
our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Madeleine  Albright, 
everything  possible  to  win  support 
where  we  can,  but  also  to  understand 
from  time  to  time  that  there  will  be 
nations  that,  for  other  reasons,  will 
not  necessarily  support  us  as  consist- 
ently as  we  would  like.  But  because  of 
other  relationships  that  we  have  with 
those  countries,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance that  we  place  on  other  votes  that 
only  happen  maybe  two  or  three  times 
in  a  session  when  we  win  that  kind  of 
support,  this  amendment  would  be  tre- 
mendously harmful  to  the  United 
States,  in  my  view,  were  it  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
it. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  in  morning  business  for  10 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1315 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President,  I  spoke 
on  Monday  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  I  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  speak  again  yesterday 
because  I  thought  we  had  made  our 
point  sufficiently  and  thought  we 
would  go  to  a  vote.  That  did  not  occur. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  vote  today  on 
that  amendment  without  a  second-de- 
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grree  amendment,  at  11  o'clock.  Since 
there  have  been  speeches  made  both  on 
Tuesday  and  again  this  morning  rais- 
ing questions  about  this  amendment,  I 
thought  I  needed  to  return  to  the  floor 
and  clarify  what  this  amendment  is 
really  about. 

My  amendment  would  say  very  sim- 
ply that,  if  a  country  in  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  support  the  United 
States  position  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  time — I  repeat,  only  25  percent  of 
the  time,  not  30,  not  40,  not  50,  not  60— 
only  25  percent  of  the  time,  then  that 
country's  government  would  lose — not 
humanitarian  aid  and  not  developmen- 
tal assistance,  just  their  military  as- 
sistance grants.  The  American  people 
would  perhaps  like  to  see  all  of  these 
programs  cut  off.  But  only  military 
and  government  security  aid  would  be 
cut  off,  based  on  their  nation's  very 
poor  support  of  the  U.S.  position.  Only 
military  and  security  aid.  These  grants 
go  directly  to  these  countries'  military 
leaders  and  their  governments — not  to 
the  people.  It  affects  43  countries,  and 
it  would  have  saved  American  tax- 
payers, last  year.  S190  million — not  an 
insignificant  amount. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  in  a  reach  to  be 
absolutely  responsible,  I  said  we  should 
have  an  exemption  for  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  says 
that  our  national  security  interests  are 
at  stake,  he  could  waive  the  standard. 
He  could  say  it  would  not  be  applicable 
to  a  particular  country,  whether  it  is 
Morocco,  Mexico,  any  of  them.  He  has 
that  waiver  authority. 

Yet,  to  hear  the  debate  yesterday  and 
today,  you  would  have  thought  I  was 
trying  to  steal  the  king's  jewels.  All  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  have  some  measure- 
ment of  responsibility.  We  talk  a  lot 
about  accountability  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  never  international  pro- 
grams. Interestingly  enough  for  wel- 
fare reform  we  are  telling  welfare  re- 
cipients, you  have  to  be  accountable, 
to  be  responsible,  to  work.  How  about 
just  a  little  of  this  responsibility  and 
accountability  in  how  our  foreign  aid 
money  is  distributed?  We  are  giving 
away  millions  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
in  foreign  aid. 

Ask  your  constituents  what  they 
think  of  foreign  aid  in  general.  Then 
ask  them  specifically,  what  would  you 
think  of  an  idea  where  we  give  military 
grants  to  countries  that  vote  against 
us  80  percent  of  the  time  in  the  United 
Nations?  Defend  that  public  policy  to 
your  constituency.  I  cannot  do  it.  This 
is  not  something  I  just  cooked  up  and 
plucked  out  of  the  air.  It  is  not  politi- 
cally motivated,  it  is  a  fiscal  issue.  I 
am  just  trying  to  reflect  my  constitu- 
ency who  say  let  us  have  a  measure  of 
accountability. 

I  got  this  idea  from  a  very  respon- 
sible Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
named  Bill  Goodling,  who  had  this 
amendment  added  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
foreign  assistance  bill.  Neither  are  ir- 


responsible and  insensitive  when  it 
comes  to  foreign  policy.  This  amend- 
ment is  in  the  House  foreign  aid  bill. 

When  I  was  looking  over  their  bill  I 
said,  "Gee,  that  looks  like  an  ex- 
tremely reasonable  idea  which  is  long 
overdue.  I  bet  we  can  get  that  accepted 
by  the  Senate."  But,  boy,  after  what  I 
heard  yesterday  and  today,  apparently 
people  are  very  worried. 

Yes.  they  are  worried.  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  interesting.  There  is  a  press 
conference  going  on  right  about  now  on 
the  House  side,  where  a  Congressman  is 
complaining  about  the  tactics  being 
applied  against  this  amendment.  The 
Embassies  of  the  countries  that  might 
be  affected  are  on  the  phone.  They  are 
calling:  "Oh,  this  might  affect  us."  I 
had  several  of  these  calls  to  my  Senate 
office  yesterday.  "Oh.  you  cannot  do 
that." 

Look  they  have  a  year  to  deal  with 
their  U.N.  voting  pattern.  Only  after 
this  entire  year's  votes  are  recorded 
and  reported  by  the  State  Department 
will  the  standard  take  effect.  Then,  if  a 
country  does  not  vote  with  us  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  time  they  could  lose 
military  grants.  But  these  countries 
are  calling  now  saying,  you  cannot  do 
that.  Where  are  the  advocates  for  the 
American  taxpayers? 

All  I  am  saying  to  these  countries  is 
if  you  are  going  to  act  in  an  irrespon- 
sible manner  when  it  comes  to  key 
U.N.  votes  there  are  consequences.  I 
am  talking  about  votes  on  things  like 
the  embargo  against  Cuba.  Some  of  our 
friends  did  not  vote  with  us  on  this 
issue.  It  involves  resolutions  on  the 
Golan  Heights.  This  is  not  insignificant 
stuff.  These  are  key  votes. 

You  might  say.  "Well,  there  are  a  lot 
of  these  procedural  votes.  You  under- 
stand because  you  are  in  the  Senate." 
I  also  understand  in  the  Senate  that  a 
lot  of  the  substantive  votes  are.  in  fact, 
these  procedural  votes. 

The  average  for  voting  in  support  of 
the  United  States  position  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  just  31  percent.  So  I  could 
have  said  let  us  make  the  threshold  31 
percent.  But  I  said,  no,  let  us  allow  for 
procedural  votes  and  misunderstand- 
ings. Maybe  these  nations  really  vote 
with  us  when  it  really  counts.  Let  us 
ratchet  it  down  to  25  percent.  This  is  a 
good  and  reasonable  threshold — only  a 
quarter  of  the  time. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
this  is  not  irresponsible.  This  is  highly 
responsible.  Let  us  demand  some  ac- 
countability for  our  international  pro- 
grrams.  It  is  just  that  simple.  If  you  do 
not  vote  with  us,  you  do  not  get  the 
military  grants. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  think  about  this  amendment.  How 
do  you  defend  a  lower  standard  of  effec- 
tiveness for  international  progrrams 
than  our  domestic  programs.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Why  am  I  insisting  on  a  recorded 
vote?  I  have  been  asked  several  times 
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to  accept  a  voice  vote.  No,  no.  If  I  did; 
this  amendment  would  not  get  past 
that  door  and  it  would  surely  be 
thrown  out  in  conference.  The  Amer- 
ican citizens  need  a  recorded  vote.  I 
know  how  tough  it  is  to  cut  our  inter- 
national programs.  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  16  years,  and 
now  5  years  in  the  Senate.  And  in  all  of 
these  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
savings.  I  had  an  amendment  that 
would  have  saved  $1  million  in  one  Em- 
bassy operation — based  on  a  request 
from  that  Ambassador.  The  State  De- 
partment fought  it  for  months.  So  I  fi- 
nally said  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
you  can  waive  it  if  it  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Guess  what  happened.  Sure, 
he  waived  it.  This  time  I  am  talking 
about  5190  million. 

There  are  a  lot  of  countries  that  do 
not  vote  with  us  that  you  would  ex- 
pect, but  a  few  that  vote  against  us 
would  clearly  surprise  you.  We  are 
going  to  say,  "Folks,  we  are  going  to 
look  at  how  you  vote."  Our  constitu- 
ents look  at  how  we  vote  in  Congress. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  how  our  al- 
lies vote  in  the  United  Nations. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment.  If  you  need  more  in- 
formation. I  have  it.  I  have  the  list  of 
affected  countries.  I  will  show  you  the 
language  in  the  bill.  There  is  nothing 
cutesy  about  it.  It  is  very  straight- 
forward, with  appropriate  exemptions 
if  needed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Madam  President,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  briefly  continue  my  series 
of  statements  commenting  on  the 
President's  health  care  reform  package 
and  specifically  the  long-term  care  re- 
form portions  that  are  in  that  package. 

As  I  had  a  chance  to  say  in  earlier 
statements,  long-term  care  reform  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  realize  the  goals 
of  overall  health  care  reform.  That  to 
me  means  establishing  consumer-ori- 
ented and  consumer-directed  flexible 
benefits,  as  well  as  making  fundamen- 
tal reforms  to  the  linkages  that  should 
exist  between  long-term  care  and 
acute-care  systems. 

Central  to  this  whole  effort  is  creat- 
ing a  new  system  of  community  and 
home-based,  flexible  services  that, 
again,  respond  to  individual  consumer 


choice  and  preference.  That  should 
start  from  the  initial  assessment  of  the 
person  right  on  through  to  ongoing 
services.  It  should  involve  case  man- 
agers and  others  who  are  regularly  con- 
sulting with  the  consumer  and  family 
members  to  be  sure  that  the  needs  of 
the  individual  consumer  are  met  in  a 
satisfying  manner;  that  the  consumer's 
needs  are  met  first  rather  than  the  pro- 
vider's. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  think  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  proposed  to  do  in  his 
health  care  plan.  The  new  home  and 
community-based  long-term  care  bene- 
fit provided  for  in  the  plan  can  be  the 
basis  for  the  kind  of  fundamental  long- 
term  care  reform  that  I  and  many 
other  people  are  interested  in. 

Madam  President,  today,  though,  I 
want  to  focus  on  just  one  aspect  of  the 
long-term  care  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  plan,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  long-term  care  insurance 
provisions.  By  that  I  mean  not  public 
insurance.  I  mean  private  insurance 
policies  that  still  might  be  sold  after 
the  President's  plan  is  enacted. 

The  President  is  correct  to  identify 
the  problems  of  long-term  care  financ- 
ing as  part  of  the  overall  health  care 
problem.  Medicaid,  the  Federal-State 
program  that  provides  almost  all  of  the 
Government-funded  long-term  care  in 
this  country,  is  growing  at  a  dangerous 
rate.  That  growth  is  aggravated  by  the 
disproportionate  reliance  we  have  In 
this  country  on  expensive  institutional 
settings,  and  it  is  also  aggravated  by 
the  failure  in  the  past  In  most  States 
to  develop  home  and  community-based 
alternatives.  These  home  and  commu- 
nity-based alternatives  are  often  pre- 
ferred by  many  consumers  and  are  very 
often  less  expensive  for  taxpayers  than 
having  somebody  go  Into  a  nursing 
home. 

President  Clinton's  home  and  com- 
munity-based long-term  care  proposal 
will  be  a  fundamental  step  in  address- 
ing the  long-term  care  financing  crisis. 
But  the  President's  plan  goes  a  little 
bit  beyond  that  and.  in  a  way,  seeks  to 
promote  private  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies  through,  among  other 
means,  tax  incentives  to  both  employ- 
ers and  consumers.  Regulation  of  these 
policies  is  left  largely  to  the  individual 
States,  but  the  plan  does  include  a  va- 
riety of  specific  consumer  protections, 
which  I  will  mention  in  a  little  while. 

Madam  President.  I  do  have  some 
concerns  about  this  piece  of  the  Presi- 
dent's long-term  care  private  insurance 
proposals.  As  chair  of  Wisconsin's  Sen- 
ate Aging  Committee  for  10  years,  I 
had  a  chance  to  preside  over  some 
hearings  relating  to  this  matter.  Those 
hearings  showed  there  are  some  real 
flaws  in  relying  too  much  on  long-term 
care  private  insurance  as  an  answer  to 
the  long-term  care  financing  crisis. 

First,  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies really  do  nothing  to  stem  the 
mushrooming  costs  of  Medicaid.  It  pro- 


vides little  or  no  coverage  to  that  pop- 
ulation that  is  most  likely  to  use  that 
entitlement  because  they  cannot  afford 
it.  Private  long-term  care  insurance  is 
only  affordable  to  those  individuals 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  long-term  care  out  of  savings  and, 
therefore,  least  likely  to  use  Medicaid. 

As  an  alternative  to  Medicaid,  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance  just  fails 
to  contain  costs.  It  can  actually  en- 
courage disparate  pricing  systems  that 
have  led  to  the  ever-increasing  private 
pay  costs  in  our  nursing  homes.  Pri- 
vate insurers  and,  through  the  process 
of  deductibles  and  copayments,  con- 
sumers will  end  up  paying  the  higher 
private  pay  rate  in  nursing  homes. 
That  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
much  higher  than  the  Medicaid  rate. 
This,  in  turn,  may  further  aggravate 
the  problems  of  lower  income  long- 
term  care  consumers  who  then  some- 
times face  discrimination  In  access  to 
and  quality  of  care. 

A  second  concern  about  these  long- 
term  private  policies  is  that  long-term 
care  insurance  is  a  poor  mechanism  to 
address  overall  cost  containment. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
administrative  costs  of  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  as  with  other  health 
care  Insurance  policies,  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  very  high.  I  think  they  will 
be. 

It  is  precisely  this  administrative 
cost  of  the  current  acute  health  care 
system,  having  these  1.500  insurance 
companies  competing  and  having  it  not 
work  competitively,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  looking  for  reform  right 
now.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  sup- 
ported a  single-payer  system. 

So  what  could  be  happening  here  is  if 
we  encourage  these  long-term  care  pri- 
vate insurance  policies,  we  may  be  cre- 
ating the  same  mess  in  the  long-term 
care  area  that  we  are  trying  to  dig  our- 
selves out  of  right  now  in  the  acute 
care  area.  That  would  be  a  mistake  in 
the  opposite  direction  that  we  should 
be  going. 

Third.  Madam  President,  and  maybe 
most  Importantly,  the  private  insur- 
ance model  restricts  benefits  and  has 
gatekeeping  mechanisms  that  obvi- 
ously have  some  relevance  to  the  medi- 
cal model  of  acute  care.  But  I  think  it 
is  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  a 
proconsumer,  flexible  benefit  approach 
to  have  private  Insurance  be  the  engine 
for  long-term  care  reform. 

The  central  strength  of  the  Presi- 
dent's long-term  care  proposal  is  the 
ability  of  the  long-term  care  provisions 
to  be  tailored  to  the  individual  needs 
and  preferences  of  long-term  care  con- 
sumers. Instead  of  having  consumers 
select  from  a  limited  set  of  benefits, 
case  managers  should  be  able  to  create 
a  case  plan.  It  should  be  designed  In  co- 
operation with  the  consumer,  and  it 
should  respond  to  the  consumer's 
needs,  not  to  what  the  consumer's  In- 
surance company  happened  to  decide  to 


give  as  a  benefit.  Long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies  that  cover  a  limited  list 
of  benefits  will  provide  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  case  managers  to  design 
a  plan  that  is  based  on  the  insurance 
policy  coverage  rather  than  the  needs 
and  preferences  of  the  consumer. 

So  again,  instead  of  helping,  these 
provisions  can  do  just  the  opposite; 
they  can  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of 
having  a  consumer-driven,  consumer- 
based  system.  If  this  happens,  consum- 
ers will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  designing  their  own  plan 
of  care  that  is  responsive  to  individual 
needs.  And  we  will  lose  the  opportunity 
for  cost  containment  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  to  now 
from  consumer-oriented  approaches. 
We  will  end  up  again  with  a  provider- 
driven  program  rather  than  a 
consumer-driven  program. 

To  his  credit,  the  President  has  in- 
cluded minimum  standards  that  States 
will  be  required  to  include  if  they  have 
private,  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies. They  include  provisions  for  non- 
forfeiture of  benefits  in  the  event  the 
policy  lapses,  inflation  protection,  pro- 
tection against  preexisting  condition 
limits,  protection  against  limits  on 
commissions  paid  to  agents,  and  defin- 
ing eligibility  for  benefits  is  included 
based  on  aui  independent  professional 
functional  assessment. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
system  at  all.  which  I  question,  these 
insurance  plans  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished as  long-term  care  nursing 
home  and  home  health  care  policies, 
each  with  their  own  well-established 
minimum  standards. 

With  respect  to  coverage  for  the  new 
home  and  community-based  long-term 
care  program.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
allow  long-term  care  insurance  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  otherwise  flexible 
benefits  by  overly  limiting  those  bene- 
fits that  will  be  covered.  Ideally,  long- 
term  care  insurance  coverage  would  be 
triggered  by  a  person's  participation  in 
the  new  program  with  the  private  in- 
surance then  covering  the  consumer's 
share  of  the  costs  that  they  have  under 
the  program.  This  would  be  similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  current  Medicare 
supplemental  insurance  policy  that  for- 
tunately has  undergone  significant  re- 
form in  recent  years.  Consumers  should 
be  able  to  choose  from  uniform  policies 
that  substantially  cover  the  long-term 
care  consumer's  cost  of  the  new  home 
and  community-based  long-term  care 
program. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  ap- 
proach would  be  to  permit  only  those 
long-term  care  policies  that  com- 
pletely cover  the  consumer's  cost  shar- 
ing under  the  new  home  and  commu- 
nity program.  The  policy  would  be  trig- 
gered when  a  consumer  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  and  it  would  cover 
all  services  provided  for  in  the  consum- 
er's plan  of  care.  If  we  cannot  get  that 
approach,  which  I  prefer,  I  think  we 
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risk  the  fundamental  advantage  of  the 
President's  plan,  and  that  is  we  lose 
the  consumer  responsive  benefits  and 
sigmiflcant  cost  savings. 

Finally,  if  somehow  we  do  not  get 
that,  if  long-term  care  insurance  is  per- 
mitted in  a  form  other  than  the  one  I 
have  just  outlined,  we  better  add  some 
others  to  the  President's  list  of  mini- 
mum standards.  Additional  standards 
we  should  include  are  the  following:  We 
should  explicitly  prohibit  prior  hos- 
pitalization or  institutionalization  re- 
quirements. We  should  prohibit  exclu- 
sion of  coverage  for  irreversible  demen- 
tia for  such  illnesses  as  Alzheimer's 
disease.  We  should  explicitly  require 
that  coverage  must  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to  medical  necessity.  We 
should  require  a  30-day  right-to-return 
policy  or  rider  and,  finally,  we  should 
require  that  these  policies,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  are  guaranteed  renewable  for 
life  so  people  cannot  be  cut  off. 

Because  the  nature  of  discussing 
President  Clinton's  health  care  pack- 
age means  we  tend  to  focus  on  what  we 
want  to  change  in  it,  it  is  too  easy  for 
us  to  miss  the  larger  picture,  which  is 
that  the  President  and  First  Lady  have 
really  moved  us  in  the  direction  we 
have  to  go. 

With  respect  to  long-term  care,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  underscoring 
my  strong  support  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  do.  The  fun- 
damental reforms  he  envisions  in  our 
long-term  care  system  are  essential  to 
any  health  care  reform  package,  not 
just  his  own. 

Despite  this.  President  Clintons  plan 
Is  one  of  the  few  that  provides  fun- 
damental long-term  care  reform.  It  is 
because  of  the  underlying  soundness  of 
his  proposal  that  I  think  it  is  the  one 
with  which  we  should  work,  the  one  we 
should  modify,  and  the  one  we  can 
make  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  re- 
form, that  I  offer  these  suggestions  and 
that  we  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
private,  long-term  portion  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


U.N.  VOTING  RECORDS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
just  a  moment  or  two,  we  are  going  to 
be  moving  to  a  vote  on  the  Lott 
amendment.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  think  very  carefully  about  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  could  have  a 
very  deleterious  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  On  the  sur- 
face, it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
amendment.  It  says  if  a  country  has 
not  voted  with  us  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  time  at  the  United  Nations,  there 
will  be  no  American  economic  or  secu- 
rity assistance  to  that  country. 

It  is  important  to  examine  what 
these   votes   represent.   Of  the   88   re- 


corded plenary  votes  at  the  47th  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
voted  alone  8  times;  we  voted  with  only 
one  other  country  21  times;  and  we 
voted  with  2  other  countries  8  times. 
So  for  37  out  of  the  88  votes  that  are 
being  used  to  make  this  judgment,  the 
United  States  had  either  no  country, 
one  country  or  only  two  countries  vot- 
ing with  us.  That  accounts  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  votes  that  are  being  used  to 
make  this  measure. 

The  countries  that  would  be  affected 
are  some  countries  that  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us  and  are  playing  an  instru- 
mental role  in  some  very  important 
international  efforts  at  the  moment: 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  the  Philippines,  Cy- 
prus, Jordan.  Some  of  these  countries 
are  essential  to  the  effort  to  move  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  Other 
countries  on  this  list  include  Nigeria, 
the  largest  country  in  Africa,  a  major 
actor  in  the  African  context — indeed, 
beyond  the  African  context;  and  India, 
the  second  most  populous  nation  in  the 
world. 

This  standard  is  an  inappropriate 
standard  to  be  using.  You  have  to  ana- 
lyze the  votes  you  are  using  and  what 
the  specific  issues  were.  In  fact,  the 
countries  that  would  be  cut  off  voted 
with  the  United  States  on  most  of  the 
important  votes. 

So  I  say  to  Members,  this  is  one  of 
those  amendments  which  on  the  sur- 
face seems  to  be  very  attractive,  but 
when  you  look  carefully  could  have 
consequences  that  we  would  live  to  re- 
gret. And  the  countries  affected  are  not 
going  to  take  it  lightly.  We  cannot 
play  games  with  these  countries.  They 
are  essential  to  important  purposes 
that  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  rise  most  em- 
phatically to  support  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  this  regard. 

I  spoke  yesterday  on  the  matter.  All 
this  amendment  would  provide  is  a  gra- 
tuitous affront  to  countries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Near  East,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
which  are  taking  great  risks  for  peace, 
have  done  and  are  doing.  It  would  be  an 
affront  to  them.  It  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  Indian  democracy.  And  all  it 
would  do  is  inhibit  and  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  actions 
which  we  may  wish  to  do  in  our  own 
national  interest.  I  hope  this  will  be  ta- 
bled. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  This  is  just  another 
arbitrary  standard.  Everyone  says,  oh. 
yes,  they  should  not  get  aid  if  they 
have  not  voted  with  us.  But  this  stand- 
ard is  neither  appropriate  nor  meaning- 
ful. And  the  consequences  of  applying 
this  standard  are  very  severe  and  seri- 
ous for  American  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests. 
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SECRET  VETO  POWER  OVER 
TIMBER  SALES 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
new  administration  comes  to  town,  I 
think  it  is  confronted  with  new  prob- 
lems and  challenges  that  it  inherits 
from  old  administrations.  Certainly, 
the  Clinton  administration  is  no  excep- 
tion. I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of 
us,  as  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  our  States,  to  try  to  work  with 
this  administration  to  solve  those 
problems  that  are  ongoing  or  that  may 
well  be  inherited. 

I  think  the  same  is  true  of  new  man- 
agers or  chiefs.  Unfortunately,  the  new 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  may  be 
no  exception. 

Only  weeks  into  his  job.  Jack  Ward 
Thomas,  who  comes  to  that  job  as  a 
noted  biologist,  having  done  excellent 
work  before  as  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  is  faced  with  some  rev- 
elations that  Forest  Service  staff  in 
the  Northwest  may  have  been  in- 
structed to  give  a  national  preserva- 
tion grroup  and  lobbying  grouj)— the 
Natural  Resource  Defense  Council — a 
secret  veto  power  over  timber  sales. 

Internal  Government  memos,  which  I 
have  with  me  and  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  me,  show  a  pattern  of  con- 
sultation between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  NRDC.  This  occurred  on  at 
least  10  different  timber  sales. 

The  memos  refer  to  some  sales  as 
"released  by  NRDC"  or  "not  released 
by  NRDC."  This  suggests  that  the 
NRDC  may  have  been  given  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  secretly  modify  details  on 
particular  sales.  At  least  one  memo 
listed  a  timber  sale  as  needing  review 
by  NRDC  representatives. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  the  whole 
paper  trail,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is 
extensive.  Some  of  it  has  already  been 
reported  by  the  Associate  Press. 

I  am  only  going  to  have  one  thing  to 
say:  If  it  were  preservationist  groups  or 
major  timber  companies  given  this 
unique  and  exclusive  privilege,  it  is  no 
question,  in  my  opinion,  if  these  docu- 
ments are  valid,  that  they  are  outside 
of  the  law  and  they  must  be  corrected. 

Yesterday,  in  a  phone  call  with  our 
new  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Jack 
Ward  Thomas,  I  presented  him  with 
this  situation,  presented  him  with  the 
documents  and  a  cover  letter,  and 
asked  him  to  begin  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation. 

While  we  know  things  are  very  dif- 
ficult in  region  6,  with  the  spotted  owl 
issue  and  trying  to  even  out  the  ques- 
tion of  timber  supply  and  the  jobs  and 
the  environment,  nowhere  can  we  tol- 
erate nor  can  we  allow  Government  of- 
ficials to  allow  any  interest  group  to 
move  outside  the  law  in  determining 
public  policy.  It  must  always  be  an 
open  and  public  forum  and  that  process 
is  outlined  clearly  within  the  law. 


So  this  is  why  I  bring  to  the  floor 
this  very  important  issue  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  our  Chief  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Natural  Resource  Defense  Council 
[NRDC]  Involvement  in  Timber  Manage- 
ment IN  Region  6  of  the  Forest  Service 
As  part  of  the  concern  over  salmon.  NRDC 
said  that  the  Forest  Plans  were  inadequate 
to  make  decisions.  The  Forest  Service  imme- 
diately capitulated-there  was  no  law  suit 
only  a  threat.  In  the  capitulation  it  appears 
that  the  Forest  Service  essentially  gave  the 
NRDC  the  unilateral  right  to  review  timber 
sales,  including  on  the  ground  review,  and  if 
the  NRDC  viewed  it  necessary  they  could  ei- 
ther stop  a  sale  of  reduce  its  volume.  This 
process  is  being  referred  to  as  the  screening 
process.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  in- 
crease volume  only  decrease. 

Only  the  NRDC  did  this  review.  The  obvi- 
ous question  is  why  isn't  this  a  public  proc- 
ess that  involves  all  the  parties  concerned 
not  just  NRDC?  The  Forest  Service  appears 
to  be  giving  its  authority  to  NRDC. 

Attached  is  documentation  that  appears  to 
show  the  F.S.  is  not  following  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  or  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPA).  The  question 
to  be  asked  of  Thomas  is  why  is  this  going  on 
and  by  what  authority? 
Enclosures. 

How  a  Timber  Sale  Should  Proceed 
step  1.  district  ranger 
Prepares  timber  sale  according  to  approved 
Forest  Plan  requirements. 

Forwards  timber  sale  to  Forest  Supervisor 
for  review  and  approval. 

STEP  2.  forest  supervisor 

Reviews  timber  sale  to  insure  it  meets  For- 
est Plan  Requirements. 

Returns  to  Ranger  for  offering  or  directs 
modifications  be  made. 

step  3.  regional  forester 

In  some  cases  approval  is  required. 

How  Sales  Now  Proceed  In  the  Northwest 
step  1.  district  ranger 

Prepares  timber  sale. 

Meets  goals  of  Forest  Plan. 

Forwards  to  Forest  Supervisor  for  Review. 
step  2.  forest  supervisor 

Reviews  timber  sale. 

Checks  that  sale  meets  Forest  Plan. 

Adds  screens  from  Option  9  for  ESA/Old 
Growth.  Note  that  Option  9  is  not  in  the 
plan. 

Forwards  to  Natural  Resoruces  Defense 
Council  (NRDC)  for  review.  NRDC  modifies 
only  to  lessen  volume.  This  is  also  not  in  the 
plan  and  is  illegal. 

STEP  3.  NRDC 

Reviews  Forest  Supervisor's  proposed  sale. 
NRDC  field  staff  reviews  sale. 
NRDC  forwards  sale  to  Regional  Forester 
with  approval  for  with  modifications. 

STEP  4.  REGIONAL  FORESTER 

Reviews  modifications  and  concerns. 
Timber  sale  returned  to  District  Ranger 
for  offering. 

Eastside  Cut  Loss  Put  at  One-third 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Aug.  24,  1993] 

(By  Linda  Ashton) 

Spokane. — A  federal  plan  to  make  national 

forests    healthier    in    Eastern    Oregon    and 


Eastern  Washington  also  could  reduce  the 
timber  harvest  by  one-third,  an  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture  said  Monday. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  economic  aid  to  timber  communities 
affected  by  such  a  reduction,  said  Jim  Lyons, 
assistant  secretary  for  natural  resources  and 
environment. 

"We  need  to  ensure  productivity  of  the  for- 
ests for  whatever  the  public  demands  in  the 
future,"  Lyons  said  at  a  news  conference 
here. 

Under  the  plan,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
will  shift  to  an  ecosystem-bsised  form  of 
management  focusing  on  whole  parcels  of 
land,  such  as  watersheds,  rather  than  on  a 
single  resource. 

Long-range  plans  include  establishing  a 
scientific  panel  to  consider  the  future  of 
east-side  forests  and  determine  how  best  to 
get  them  healthy  and  keep  them  that  way. 
The  team  would  be  based  in  Spokane  or 
Walla  Walla,  Lyons  said. 

The  volume  of  timber  to  be  harvested  from 
the  dry.  plney  woods  of  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  has  yet  to  be  determined.  A 
rough  estimate,  Lyons  said,  will  be  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  the  S60  million  board  feet 
cut  in  1960. 

Last  year,  only  about  500  million  board 
feet  of  timber  were  sold  from  national  for- 
ests on  the  east  side  of  the  two  states,  said 
John  Lowe,  a  Portland.  Oregon-based  re- 
gional forester  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  changes  In  policy  come  at  least  i»ar- 
tlally  under  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit  challeng- 
ing Forest  Service  management  practices 
from  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Lyons  said. 

The  process  is  one  of  adjusting  to  not  only 
the  realities  of  the  forest  but  to  the  legal  re- 
alities in  terms  of  possible  lawsuits,"  said 
U.S.  House  Speaker  Tom  Foley,  D-Wash.. 
who  also  appeared  at  the  news  conference. 

The  entire  federal  timber  program  in  East- 
ern Washington  and  Eastern  Oregon  could  be 
shut  down  by  court  order  if  a  lawsuit  was 
making  its  way  through  the  legal  system. 
Foley  said. 

Listing  of  Sales  Wfth  Additional 
Concerns— November  22. 1993 


colville 


Hokl 

Tom 

Deer 

Thonboy 

Thompson 

Elbow 

Parker 

Graham 

Spock 

Kalard 

Long  Snake 

Leola  Sullivan 

Whitman 

Lost  Tiger 

Nona 


Tadpole 

Claws 


DESCHUTES 


FREMONT 


MALBAUR 


Fawn 
Forks 
Blade 
Hog  Flat 
Driveaway 
Cove 
Tin  Can 
Myrtle  Park 
Leek 


VV 

Blast 

Mosay/Pard 

Howie 
Harpo 
Shown 
Boundary 


OCHOCO 


OKANOGAN 


Dragon 
Nicholson 
Little  Bonaparte 

UMATILLA 

Cold  Salvage 
Main  Salvage 

WALLOWA-WHTTMAN 

None 

Message  Scan  for  William  Fish 
To:  A.  Mason:  OOL 
CC:  S.  Skakel:  DES 
CC:  R.  Williams:  FRE 
CC:  R.  Perkins:  R06F04A 
CC;  B.  Fish:  OCH 
CC:  J.  Sanchez:  OKA 
CC:  P.  Kline:  UMA 
CC:  S.  Rainville:  WAW 
CC:  J.  Schuler 
CC:  T.  Rogan 

From:  Jim  Schuler:  R6/PNW 
Postmark:  Nov  22.  93  10:17  AM 
Status:  Previously  read 
Subject:  Sales  needing  work 

Comments:  Attached  is  a  listing  of  sales 
that  we  were  not  able  to  reach  agreement 
with  NRDO  on  to  proceed.  The  problems  may 
be  related  to  modifications  needed  to  meet 
the  screens  or  may  be  a  communication 
problem  that  still  needs  to  be  corrected  if 
the  sale  meets  the  screens.  You  should  take 
the  initiative  to  determine  what  the  remain- 
ing issues  are  and  resolve  them  if  possible. 
This  listing  DOES  NOT  include  those  sales 
for  which  NRDC  has  not  completed  a  review. 
If  it  occurs  on  this  list  it  HAS  been  reviewed 
and  issues  remain  to  be  resolved.  If  you  have 
questions  please  call  Tim  Rogan  or  Jim 
Schuler. 

To:  A.  Coray 

To:  G.  Chesley 

CC:  Screen  Team 

CC:  Mike 

CC:  D.  Summer 

CC:  J.  Cruz 

CC:  S.  Collins 

CC:  Walt 

CC:  Phil 

CC:  T.  Rogan:  R06A 

CC:  D.  Parazoo 

CC:  W.  Holland 

CC:  J.  Schuler:  R06A 

CC:  R.  Devlin:  R060 

From:  Susan  G.  Skakel 

Postmark:  15  Nov  93  14:07 

Status:  Previously  read 

Subject:  Forwarded:  Reply  to:  Snowcone  & 

Contorta  LP 

Comments:  From:  Susan  G.  Skakel: 
R06P01A:  Date:  15  Nov  93  14:07. 

See  attached  message  from  Tim  Rogan. 
This  is  our  official  green  light  to  proceed 
with  Dry  Firestone  Misc.  Piles  on  Ft  Rock 
RD.  This  will  allow  us  to  award  the  service 
contract  associated  with  this  sale. 

I  spoke  with  Tim  Rogan  about  our  other 
FY  93  sales  that  have  yet  to  be  released  from 
the  RO.  The  RF  was  expecting  a  letter  from 
NRDC  last  Wednesday,  listing  sales  they 
were  in  agreement  with  us  on.  The  letter  has 
not  come  yet,  but  Tim  hopes  to  be  in  touch 
with  NRDC  San  Francisco  either  by  calling 
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them  or  receiving  the  letter,  sometime  this 
week.  Tim  expects  that  we  will  be  grlven  the 
ok  to  proceed  with  all  sales  we  are  In  agree- 
ment on.  Sales  we  have  not  reached  agree- 
ment on  with  NRDC  will  probably  be  re- 
viewed by  a  Regional  Office  review  team  be- 
fore we  are  given  the  ok  to  proceed.  Tim  has 
FY  94  screening  direction  nearly  finalized  in 
a  letter  that  should  be  signed  and  sent  to  us 
later  this  week.  Mike  Gerdes  work  on  LPP 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  FY  94  screen- 
ing direction.  Susan  PS— Tim  said  the 
Deschutes  Is  doing  a  great  Job  with  screening 
and  working  with  our  local  NRDC  folks.  At 
Tim's  request  and  mine,  please  pass  on  this 
compliment  to  the  district  folks  who  are 
making  this  happen.  SS 

Previous  comments:  From:  Tim  C.  Rogan: 
R6/FNW;  Date:  15  Nov  93  12:59. 

Susan,  Jim  and  I  got  together  and  both 
agree  Porast  can  go  ahead  with  Dry  Fire- 
stone (Piles).  A  similar  situation  with  R/W 
Decks  came  up. 

Confidential  Subject  to  Attorney/Cuent 
Privilege 

November  4, 1993. 
Scott  M.  Farley, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  Division.  General  Litiga- 
tion Section,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Farley:  The  Preliminary 
Screening  Results  Chart  of  Fiscal  Year  1993 
sales  sent  to  C.  Matt  Anderson  on  October  1. 
1992  showed  sale  modifications  as  a  result  of 
screening.  The  intent  of  the  Forest  is  to  fol- 
low Regional  direction  and  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  National  Resource  Defense 
Council  for  further  modification  that  may  be 
needed.  No  additional  volume  will  be  added 
to  sales  that  are  listed.  Any  modifications 
made  as  a  result  of  meetings  with  NRDC  rep- 
resentatives or  screening  will  result  in  fur- 
ther reductions  of  volume.  Until  the  Eastside 
Assessment  strategy  is  completed,  no  addi- 
tions or  new  volume  will  be  added  back  into 
these  existing  sale  plans  as  modified. 

Edward  L.  Schultz, 

Forest  Supervisor. 

Eastside  Timber  Sale  Review  Form 

Forest: 

Ranger  District: 

Sale  Name: 

Sale  Units: 


1.  Is  the  area  potentially  important  for  old 

growth  associated  species?  Yes ;  No . 

If  yes,  please  indicate  why: 

The  area  has  a  significant  number  of 

large  trees  and  other  old  growth  characteris- 
tics (Please  explain  on  next  page,  on  the 
back  or  on  separate  sheets): 

The  following  species  have  been  observed 
in  the  sale  area  (Please  circle  and  explain): 
pileated  woodpecker,  goshawk,  marten,  fish- 
er, three-toed  woodpecker,  black-backed 
woodpecker,  white-headed  woodpecker, 
Vaux's  swift. 

The  area  was  mapped  as  mature/old  growth 
by  the  following  and  has  not  subsequently 
been  logged: 

Audubon Forest  Service Sci- 
entific Soc. 

If  no,  does  the  area  contain  any  live  trees 
greater  than  20  inches  or  150  years  that  will 
be  logged? Yes No.  Explain  briefly: 

2.a.  Generally  described  proposed  (post- 
screening)  loggring  (check  all  applicable  cat- 
egories): 

Clearcut  or  other  even-aged  cut. 

Single  tree  or  group  selection  cut. 

Salvage  sale  (i.e..  virtually  no  green 

trees  will  be  cut). 

Large  (>20  inches)  green  trees  will  be 

cut. 


Large   (>20   Inches)   green    ponderosa 

pine/larch  will  be  cut. 

Green  ponderosa  pine/larch  will  be  cut 

«20  inches) 

Large  (>13  inches)  green  lodgepole  pine 

will  be  cut. 

Large  (>15  inches)  snags  will  be  cut. 

2.b.  Describe  sale  in  your  own  words  (e.g., 
logging  method,  species,  size  of  trees, 
amount  of  green  versus  dead). 

3. a.  Generally  describe  sale  area  (e.g..  tree 
species,  number  and  size  of  live  trees,  num- 
ber and  size  of  snags,  canopy  closure  amount 
of  large  down  wood). 

b.  Generally  describe  surrounding  area 
(e.g.,  old  growth  young  stands,  nuked  areas). 

c.  Is  the  sale  area  part  of  a  large  block  of 
old  growth?  Is  it  important  for  connectivity 
between  blocks?  Explain. 

d.  Is  the  sale  within  a  roadless  area? 

Yes No.  If  yes.  provide  name,  size,  and 

brief  description  of  area. 

4.  Additional  comments  (use  back  or  extra 
sheets  if  needed): 

Reviewer's  name: 

Date: 

December  13, 1993  Meeting  With  NRDC 
Representatives 

To  Forest  Supervisor:  I  have  enclosed  the 
notes  of  my  December  13,  1993,  meeting  with 
NRDC  representatives  to  discuss  concerns 
with  the  seven  Burns  Ranger  District  timber 
sales  the  Regrional  Forester  has  not  approved 
for  sale.  NRDC  representatives  participating 
in  the  meeting  were  Ed  Holder,  Linda  Dris- 
coll.  Frazler  Nichols  and  Tim  Lillebo.  Mem- 
bers of  my  staff  participating  in  the  meeting 
were  Rudy  Hefter,  Joan  Suther.  Jim  Knibbs. 
Dave  Clayton  and  me. 

Ed  could  not  give  me  any  indication  if  he 
thought  we  had  met  screen  direction  after 
we  had  finished  responding  to  their  concerns 
and  questions.  No  concerns  or  issues  were  re- 
solved at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Ed  stated 
that  he  should  be  able  to  send  his  rec- 
ommendations and  information  to  NRDC 
within  two  to  three  weeks  of  receiving  the 
meeting  notes  and  the  additional  informa- 
tion we  agreed  to  provide.  Tim  also  stated 
that  we  should  not  expect  to  see  any  rec- 
ommendations on  which  sales  to  go  forward 
with  until  there  has  been  a  field  review  of 
changes.  I  told  him  we  do  not  plan  on  re- 
working any  of  the  sales  until  it  has  been  de- 
termined the  sale  will  be  sold.  We  suggested 
looking  at  other  areas  which  have  been  cut 
using  similar  silvicultural  prescriptions  and 
be  agreed  that  might  be  an  option. 

Ed  did  say  that  the  materials  we  had  pro- 
vided on  each  was  good  and  very  helpful. 

The  sales  we  discussed  were  Blade.  Cove. 
Driveway,  Tincan,  Hog  Flat  and  Forks.  We 
did  not  cover  Myrtle  Park  because  of  dis- 
crepancies in  the  mapping  of  the  biophysical 
types  that  we  discovered  while  we  were  pre- 
paring for  this  meeting.  Ed  stated  that  he 
did  not  have  the  time  to  review  any  small 
salvage  sales  and  that  he  would  probably 
just  send  them  on  with  a  recommendation 
for  release. 

Ja.mes  M.  Pena, 
District  Ranger. 

Enclosure;  1. 

U.S.  Department  of  agriculture. 

Forest  Service, 
Hines,  OK.  December  16.  1993. 
ED  Holder, 
Prairie  City.  OR. 

Dear  Ed:  This  letter  documents  the  con- 
cerns and  responses  we  exchanged  at  our 
meeting  on  December  13,  1993.  I  want  to  pro- 
vide them  to  you  in  writing  to  better  check 
for  understanding  and  make  sure  I  captured 


our  discussion  as  accurately  as  possible.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  and  effort  Fraser.  Linda, 
Tim  and  you  put  into  our  meeting.  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  work  together  as  smoothly 
in  the  future. 

I  will  cover  general  comments  first  then 
the  sale-by-sale  discussions. 

I  stated  our  objective  for  the  meeting  was 
to  provide  you  with  additional  information 
on  sales  or  our  application  of  the  screening 
direction  which  would  hopefully  resolve  the 
concerns  NRDC  has  identified  with  the  sales 
on  the  Burns  Ranger  District.  I  asked  for 
your  assessment  of  how  we  applied  the 
screen  direction  in  the  8/18/93,  Regional  For- 
ester's letter.  You  replied  thai  you  could  not 
tell  if  we  had  applied  the  screens  appro- 
priately because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  marking  prescriptions,  uncertainty  of  how 
we  developed  the  historical  range  of  vari- 
ation, inability  to  get  a  handle  on 
connectivity  and  concerns  on  how  we  identi- 
fied green  tree  replacements  for  snags  and 
down  woody  debris. 

Later  in  the  day  you  requested  numerical 
values  for  the  number  of  green  tree  replace- 
ments that  will  be  left  in  harvest  units.  You 
would  like  to  be  able  to  compare  what  we 
have  to  what  you  believe  should  be  provided. 

We  had  a  discussion  on  your  comfort  level 
on  how  we  applied  the  screens  and  what  your 
recommendations  would  be  on  specific  sales. 
You  stated  that  you  could  not  provide  us  any 
feedback  at  the  meeting  on  our  application 
of  the  screens  or  if  the  information  received 
resolved  the  concerns  of  NRDC.  You  said  you 
would  need  to  analyze  the  information,  see  if 
additional  information  is  needed  and  provide 
a  response  at  a  later  date.  Your  best  esti- 
mate for  a  response  was  two  to  three  weeks 
after  you  received  these  notes  and  the  addi- 
tional maps  and  information  we  agreed  to 
provide. 

You  were  concerned  with  references  to  60 
percent  viable  population  levels  used  in  the 
riparian  screen.  You  said  that  the  screen  di- 
rection said  or  at  least  implied  that  the  100 
percent  level  was  to  be  used  at  all  times.  The 
reference  for  the  60  percent  level  was  found 
in  item  61  of  the  screen  1  documentation. 
This  direction  is  for  use  with  substantially 
completed  sales,  of  which  all  of  the  sales  we 
discussed  are.  The  direction  is  to  use  Forest 
Plan  direction  for  *  *  *  completed  sales, 
which  we  did.  The  sequential  application  of 
the  *  *  *  results  in  providing  the  100  percent 
level. 

All  goshawk  nests  in  the  six  sales  we  re- 
viewed have  the  30  acre  no  cut  nest  site  set 
aside  and  a  600  acre  jwst  fledgeling  area  des- 
ignated. The  pest  fledgeling  areas  have  been 
designated  in  late  middle,  late  and  old  struc- 
tural stage  stands. 

Tim  said  at  one  point  that  we  should  not 
expect  to  see  any  recommendations  to  re- 
lease any  sales  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  sales  on  the  ground  again. 
blade  timber  sale 

Concern:  Why  was  Unit  46  not  deferred  for 
goshawk  protection? 

Response:  The  harvest  prescription  was  de- 
termined to  result  in  enhancing  the  unit  as 
goshawk  habitat.  It  is  part  of  the  post 
fledgeling  area.  The  associated  nest  is  lo- 
cated outside  of  any  sale  unit.  The  prescrip- 
tion is  modified  to  retain  all  trees  >  21  inches 
at  breast  height.  There  are  two  goshawk 
nests  confirmed  within  the  Blade  sale  area. 
The  timber  sale  will  have  an  operating  re- 
striction to  protect  goshawk  habitat. 

Concern:  Is  connectivity  a  concern  for  the 
Forest  Service? 

Response:  Yes.  We  followed  the 
connectivity  direction  in  the  screening  proc- 


ess. We  mapped  connectivity  corridors  be- 
tween dedicated  old  growth  area^  and  late 
and  old  structural  stage  stands.  Late  middle, 
late  and  old  structural  stage  stands  were 
used  to  provide  connectivity  where  they 
were  available.  Corridors  were  wider  than 
the  minimum  400  foot  width  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  time.  We  reviewed  the  mapped 
corridors  with  you  and  you  appeared  to  un- 
derstand how  we  designated  them. 

Concern:  Is  the  area  east  of  Unit  8  des- 
ignated as  old  growth  or  old  growth  replace- 
ment? 

Response:  No.  It  appears  to  be  smaller  in 
diameter  and  does  not  meet  old  growth  defi- 
nition. It  is  not  located  proximate  to  a  dedi- 
cated old  growth  area  to  meet  Forest  Plan 
direction  for  replacement  old  growth.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  stand  identified  represents  the 
riparian  buffer  and  the  characteristics  do  not 
extend  into  the  rest  of  the  stand. 

Concern:  There  appears  to  be  an  inad- 
equate number  of  snags  and  down  woody  de- 
bris within  the  sale  area.  How  did  you  handle 
this  situation? 

Response:  Snag  numbers  probably  are  low. 
The  mitigation  for  this  situation  is  to  create 
additional  snags  within  the  sale  area  and  use 
road  closures  to  reduce  the  removal  of  snags 
for  firewood.  The  specific  mitigation  guide- 
lines for  the  district  are  prescribed  for  site 
specific  conditions  in  order  to  meet  forest 
plan  standards. 

The  timber  sale  will  not  remove  any  exist- 
ing down  woody  debris.  No  specific  need  to 
create  additional  down  woody  was  necessary. 
We  discussed  the  effect  prescribed  burning 
might  have  on  woody  debris.  Based  on  recent 
large  scale  prescribed  burning  projects  on 
the  district,  we  feel  we  will  be  able  to  retain 
down  woody  debris  to  meet  screen  direction. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  our  direction  was  to 
apply  the  screens  only  to  timber  sale  harvest 
and  precommercial  thinning;  other  projects 
were  not  subject  to  screening  in  FY  1993. 

Concern;  What  did  you  do  to  retain  green 
tree  replacements? 

Response:  Harvest  prescriptions  are  com- 
mercial thinning  and  selection  harvests. 
These  prescriptions  will  retain  on  site  at 
least  50  square  feet  of  basal  area  and  in  most 
cases  60-80  square  feet  of  basal  area  of  green 
trees.  Any  of  these  could  be  used  for  snag 
green  tree  replacement. 

Concern;  Does  winter  logging  protect  ri- 
parian areas  (unit  12)? 

Response:  Winter  logging  is  not  considered 
a  mitigation  method  for  protection  of  ripar- 
ian areas.  We  use  it  as  a  soil  protection  miti- 
gation method.  Riparian  mitigation  will  be 
pre-approved  stream  crossings  to  limit  num- 
ber to  minimum,  they  will  be  located  to  min- 
imize impact  to  riparian  vegetation,  and  for- 
est plan  standard  buffer  zones  will  be  main- 
tained. 

FORKS  timber  SALE 

Concern:  Why  does  Unit  22  contain  a  no- 
cut  area? 

Response:  Unit  22  is  a  replacement  old 
growth  area.  The  no-cut  area  was  located  to 
prevent  harvest  in  an  area  of  very  rocky  soil 
and  to  provide  wildlife  habitat.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  unit  that  will  be  available 
for  harvest  will  receive  treatment  over  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  the  area.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  enhance  the  replacement  old 
growth  area  by  improving  health  of  trees 
that  will  be  retained.  This  unit  is  part  of  the 
159  acres  of  warm  dry  late  structural  stage 
stands  that  would  be  harvested,  including 
some  trees  >  21  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height. 

The  unit  will  be  helicopter  logged.  In  the 
33  percent  of  the  unit  that  will  actually  be 


harvested,  some  snags  may  be  lost  due  to 
safety  requirements.  Any  snags  cut  for  safe- 
ty reasons  will  be  left  in  place  and  contrib- 
ute to  down  woody  debris.  The  area  contains 
a  high  number  of  snags  now  and  will  exceed 
screen  standards  following  harvest. 

Concern:  Is  there  a  lack  of  down  moody  de- 
bris in  the  units  along  Road  15.  east  of  the 
road? 

Response:  All  units  along  Road  15,  east  of 
the  road  have  been  deferred.  There  are  no 
plans  to  create  additional  down  woody  debris 
in  this  area.  We  believe  there  is  the  mini- 
mum level  of  down  woody  debris  present. 

Concern:  Could  not  determine  if 
connectivity  direction  had  been  met. 

Response;  Showed  you  the  corridors  we 
mapped  following  screen  direction.  This  re- 
solved how  it  was  mapped.  You  still  had  con- 
cerns about  connectivity  as  mapped  in  the 
area  of  units  21  and  24.  A  corridor  was  not 
mapped  there  because  of  past  harvest  units 
in  the  area  and  it  didn't  connect  to  any  des- 
ignated old  growth  or  late  or  old  structural 
stage  stands.  We  used  aerial  photos,  newer 
orthophoto  maps  and  recent  on  the  ground 
knowledge  of  stands  to  map  corridors. 

HOG  flat  timber  SALE 

Concern:  Why  are  trees  >  21  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  breast  height  marked  to  be  cut.  spe- 
cifically in  units  8  and  9?  Will  your  cutting 
prescription  result  in  a  species  conversion? 

Response:  Units  8  and  9  were  deferred.  The 
sale  has  not  been  remarked  yet.  so  some 
trees  to  21  inches  will  still  appear  to  be  des- 
ignated for  cutting.  The  cutting  prescrip- 
tions will  not  result  in  a  species  conversion. 
The  objective  of  the  treatments  is  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  trees  on  the  site  to  a  level 
consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  the  site. 
We  also  want  to  establish  a  species  composi- 
tion representative  of  the  ecotype.  which 
would  contain  more  pine  than  is  currently 
represented.  The  ratio  we  were  prescribing 
for  was  approximately  75  percent  ponderosa 
pine  and  25  percent  Douglas  nr  and  true  fir. 

Concern;  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
snags  and  down  woody  debris. 

Response;  Some  response  on  Blade  Timber 
Sale. 

Concern;  Why  were  no  units  deferred  to 
provide  connectivity? 

Response;  No  units  were  deferred  to  pro- 
vide connectivity  because  units  that  were  de- 
ferred because  of  screen  2  provided  the  nec- 
essary connectivity  to  meet  screen  direction. 

Concern;  Why  were  units  1.  3.  7.  10.  17.  19 
and  20  modified? 

Response:  They  were  modified  to  retain  all 
trees  >  21  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height.  Also  the  south  third  of  unit  1  was  de- 
ferred due  to  screen  2. 

Concern;  Is  there  a  riparian  spring  area 
that  needs  protection  in  unit  3? 

Response;  Spring  will  be  protected  by  100 
foot  no  cut  buffer.  Will  check  to  confirm 
buffer  is  in  place. 

Concern;  Why  weren't  units  17, 19  and  20  in- 
cluded in  a  connectivity  corridor? 

Response;  Unit  20  is  an  "island"  separated 
by  open  sagebrush  or  pine-juniper  open 
stands  that  do  not  provide  connectivity 
characteristics.  We  reviewed  the  mapped 
connectivity  corridors  with  you.  There  were 
no  corridors  needed  in  the  area  of  units  17 
and  19. 

COVE  timber  sale 

Concern;  What  does  the  reference  to  the  700 
acres  of  late  and  old  that  will  be  remarked  to 
delete  cutting  mean? 

Response;  This  is  found  on  the  last  page  of 
the  narrative  report  for  the  timber  sale.  It 
refers  to  the  acres  that  will  be  modified  to 


leave  all  remnant  trees  >  21  inches  diameter 
at  breast  height. 

Concern;  Why  not  defer  all  treatment  In 
the  late  middle  structural  stage  stands  since 
it  is  below  historical  range  of  variation? 

Response:  The  screen  direction  allows 
treatment  to  occur  in  late  middle  where  the 
treatment  will  move  the  watershed  back  to- 
ward the  historical  range  of  variation  for 
late  and  old  structural  stages  (Enclosure  1  of 
8/18/93  letter).  The  prescribed  treatments  will 
accomplish  this  direction.  Also,  screen  3  re- 
quires retention  of  all  green  trees  >  21 
Inches.  This  will  be  done. 

Concern:  Why  did  we  use  the  midpoint  of 
the  historical  range  of  variation  for  late 
warm  moist  structural  stage  instead  of  the 
upper  limit  of  the  range  to  determine  what 
level  of  harvest  could  occur  when  the 
amount  of  this  structure  exceeded  the  his- 
torical range  of  variation? 

Response;  We  chose  the  midpoint  to  re- 
spond to  concerns  from  the  full  range  of  the 
public  who  commented  on  the  screening  of 
our  sales.  The  midpoint  is  within  the  range 
and  is  above  the  minimum.  The  treatments 
prescribed  would  have  enhanced  the  late  and 
old  structure.  These  acres  will  not  be  har- 
vested because  they  were  deferred  in  screen 
3. 

Concern;  Where  is  the  additional  acres  to 
make  up  the  30  acre  nest  no  cut  area  for  the 
deleted  units  16  and  17  (11  acres)  and  the  400 
acre  past  fledgling  area? 

Response:  No  nest  has  been  identified  yet. 
These  units  were  deleted  because  of  the  high 
level  of  goshawk  activity  observed  within 
the  two  units.  We  are  operating  on  the  as- 
sumption there  is  a  nest  within  close  prox- 
imity of  the  units  and  the  30  acre  no-cut  is 
centered  around  the  units.  We  have 
inventoried  the  area  by  calling  and  looked 
for  the  nest  on  the  ground.  Map  to  be  pro- 
vided will  show  set-aside  areas. 

Concern;  Why  was  unit  29  just  buffered  for 
goshawk  protection  instead  of  deferred? 

Response;  The  buffer  designation  is  incor- 
rect. The  unit  is  within  a  [>ost-fledgling  area. 
The  selection  harvest  prescription  will  meet 
the  post-fledgling  structure  criteria. 

Concern;  Are  there  seasonal  operating  re- 
strictions for  goshawk  protection? 

Response:  Yes. 

Concern;  Could  not  determine  how  we 
mapped  connectivity. 

Response:  Showed  you  the  mapped 
connectivity  corridors.  You  were  still  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  connectivity;  made 
the  observation  that  the  corridors  formed  a 
wheel  with  no  spokes  and  you  wanted  to  see 
some  spokes.  The  amount  of  non-forest  type 
within  the  subwatershed  naturally  limits 
connectivity.  You  stated  you  would  like  to 
see  "potential"  corridors  designated  where 
nothing  exists  now  to  show  future  options. 
We  responded  that  the  areas  you  pointed  out 
either  contain  no  proposed  harvest  now  and 
would  still  provide  some  degree  of 
connectivity  or  the  land  you  suggested  was 
not  physically  capable.  We  used  the  direc- 
tion in  screen  3  to  establish  corridors. 
tincan  timber  sale 

Concern:  What  additional  area  besides  unit 
15  was  deferred  for  pileated  woodpecker  pro- 
tection? 

Response;  None.  The  area  is  used  for  feed- 
ing; no  indications  were  found  that  nesting 
or  other  activity  is  occurring  in  the  area. 
Unit  15  was  deferred  because  it  is  within  the 
late  structural  stage. 

Concern:  What  mitigation  for  down  woody 
debris  and  snags  will  be  done? 

Response:  Same  as  for  Blade  Timber  Sale. 

Concern:  Can  stream  crossings  be  done  dif- 
ferently? Specific  concern  is  related  to  Item 
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2  under  "Likely  to  adversely  affect"  direc- 
tion in  screen). 

Response:  Will  provide  specific  information 
on  which  units  will  have  stream  crossings 
and  specific  mitigation  measures  to  be  used. 

Concern:  Could  not  determine  how  you  pro- 
vided connectivity. 

Response:  Showed  you  the  mapped 
connectivity  corridors.  They  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory. 

DRTVEWAY  TIMBER  SALE 

Concern:  How  will  the  stream  crossing  at 
Muddy  Creek  on  the  THHOlYlOb  Road  and  asso- 
ciated dirt  surfaced  road  be  closed?  What  as- 
surance is  there  that  this  work  will  actually 
occur? 

Response:  The  road  will  be  relocated  to 
cross  the  creek  and  riparian  zone  at  right  an- 
gles. This  win  result  in  less  road  actually  in 
the  riparian  zone.  The  crossing  changes  from 
a  rough  ford  to  a  culvert.  The  old  road  seg- 
ment will  be  closed  and  rehabilitated.  There 
Is  no  absolute  assurance  the  work  will  be 
done.  Funding  for  the  project  should  be  ac- 
complished using  purchaser  credits  gen- 
erated by  this  sale.  If  our  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  volume  passing  the  screen  and  ac- 
tually available  for  sale  is  close,  there  will 
be  adequate  purchaser  credits  to  accomplish 
the  work.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  purchaser 
credits,  then  either  appropriated  road  con- 
struction funds  would  be  used  or  the  timber 
would  be  hauled  a  different  route  to  avoid 
the  ford. 

Concern:  Why  are  units  22  and  23  excluded 
fi-om  the  post-fledgllng  area  since  they  aj)- 
pear  to  be  in  the  middle  of  it? 

Response:  Units  22  and  23  were  deleted  for 
other  reasons  than  the  screens. 

Concern:  Was  not  able  to  determine  how 
we  considered  connectivity. 

Response:  We  showed  you  the  mapped 
connectivity  corridors.  They  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory. 

I  have  enclosed  the  additional  information 
we  agreed  to  provide  for  these  sales: 

Connectivity  maps  for  each  sale, 

Maps  showing  known  goshawk  nests  and 
the  30  acre  no  cut  area  and  the  400  acre  post- 
fledgling  area  for  Blade,  Cove  and  Driveway 
Timber  Sales, 

Stream  crossing  mitigation  for  Tlncan 
Timber  Sale  and  the  units  it  will  be  used. 

Numerical  values  we  used  for  green  tree  re- 
placements for  snags. 

If  it  will  help  you  to  prioritize  your  review 
effort,  the  following  is  my  priority  of  ur- 
gency for  the  Burns  sales: 

1.  Hog  Flat 

2.  Blade 

3.  Driveway 

4.  Cove 

5.  Tlncan 

6.  Forks. 

Please  contact  me  if  you  have  additional 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Pena, 

District  Ranger. 
Enclosures:  4. 

Tin  Can 
Stream  crossing  Mitigation:  Units  1,  3,  5,  8, 
9,  10.  11,  19,  and  23  have  class  4  streams.  To 
minimize  impacts  on  class  4  streams  activi- 
ties will  take  place  during  dry  or  frozen  con- 
ditions, units  8  and  23  will  be  cable  logged, 
temporary  roads  will  be  used  to  minimize 
and  eliminate  skidding  crossings  in  units  1 
and  9,  all  crossings  and  temporary  roads  will 
be  rehabilitated  as  necessary  by  seeding  and 
water  barring,  crossings  will  be  permitted  at 
designated  locations  only,  and  the  number  of 
crossings  designated  will  be  the  minimum 
number  to  accomplish  the  job. 


Summary 

The  summary  below  displays  a  variety  of 
prescriptions  which  Is  intended  to  show  how 
many  trees  would  be  left  following  treat- 
ment that  could  serve  as  green  tree  replace- 
ments. The  numbers  used  are  averages  de- 
rived from  stand  exams. 

The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used: 

TPA— Trees  Per  Acre. 

B A— Basal  Area. 

DBH— Diameter  Breast  Height. 

COVE 

Treatment:  Uneven-aged  Management 
Existing  TPA:  440  (avg.  dbh  7") 
Post  Treatment  TPA:  100  (avg.  dbh  10") 
Existing  BA:  114 
Post  Treatment  BA:  60 

driveway 

Treatment:  Uneven-aged  Management 
Existing  TPA:  1162  (avg.  dbh  3.4") 
Post  Treatment  TPA:  110  (avg.  dbh  10") 
Existing  BA:  113 
Post  Treatment  BA:  60 

TIN  CAN 

Treatment:  Commercial  Thinning 
Existing  TPA:  200  (avg.  dbh  10") 
Post  Treatment  TPA:  80  (avg.  dbh  12") 
Existing  BA:  110 
Post  Treatment  BA:  60 

BLADE 

Treatment:  Uneven-aged  Management 

Existing  TPA:  320  (avg.  dbh  6") 

Post  Treatment  TPA:  180  (avg.  dbh  9") 

Existing  BA:  118 

Post  Treatment  BA:  80 

HOG 

Treatment:  Commercial  Thinning 

Existing  TPA:  294  (avg.  dbh  9") 

Post  Treatment  TPA:  75  (avg.  dbh  14") 

Existing  BA:  134 

Post  Treatment  BA:  80 

FORKS 

Treatment:  Seed  Tree 

Existing  TPA:  1534  (avg.  dbh  2.2") 

Post  Treatment  TPA:  15  (avg.  dbh  12") 

Existing  BA:  124 

Post  Treatment  BA:  20 

No  Purpose  Served  in  Harassing 

It's  unfortunate  that  the  on-going  public 
relations  campaign  by  elements  of  the  tim- 
ber industry  has  the  tone  that  it  has.  The 
radio  ads  ask  rhetorical  questions  regarding 
timber  volume  and  forest  health,  assigning 
fault  to  Forest  Supervisor  Mark  Boche  and 
advising  listeners  to  "Ask  Mark  Boche." 

It's  true,  I  am  not  Mark  Boche.  However.  I 
am  directly  involved  in  the  process  that  has 
resulted  in  a  reduced  timber  volume.  So  I 
will  provide  my  answers  to  the  question. 

In  April  1993  the  "Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council"  filed  a  petition  with  region  #6 
Forester  John  Lowe  demanding  that  Na- 
tional Forests  within  region  #6  conform  to 
various  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  peti- 
tion set  forth  special  criteria  that  region  #6 
forests  need  to  conform  to  the  law. 

In  response  to  this  petition,  on  Aug.  18, 
1993  Regional  Forester  Lowe  issued  a  direc- 
tive that  all  region  #6  National  Forest  shall 
structure  sales  according  to  a  set  of  "screen- 
ing" guidelines  for  an  uncertain  period  of 
time  until  revised  national  direction  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  was  completed. 

The  interior  screening  guidelines  signifi- 
cantly changed  some  aspects  of  forest  man- 
agement which  negatively  impacted  the  pro- 
jected harvest  volume. 

None  of  this  is  news  to  local  timber  indus- 
try leaders.  In  June  or  July,  Tim  Lillebo  was 
a  guest  speaker  of  "Grant  County  Conserva- 


tionist" and  explained  the  impact  of  the  pe- 
tition to  many  from  the  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Forest  Service  presented  an  open 
house  orientation  to  explain  the  impact  of 
the  "screens"  in  some  detail,  in  September 
'93. 

As  one  of  the  two  N.R.D.C.  coordinators  on 
the  Malhuer  National  Forest,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  "Interim  Screenings"  with  all  of 
the  timber  interests  and  forest  staff  "ad  nau- 
seam." The  effort  has  been  to  provide  as 
much  timber  as  possible  while  adhering  to 
the  spirit  of  the  "screens". 

The  comment  contained  in  the  radio  ads 
that  the  forest  supervisor  is  under  no  'legal' 
constraints  is  true.  He  is,  however,  under 
specific  direction  from  the  Region  #6  For- 
ester. The  petition  by  N.R.D.C.  was  an  effort 
to  avoid  litigation  similar  to  that  on  the 
westside  forests.  To  this  point  in  time  it  is 
accurate  to  say  the  "interim  screenings" 
have  allowed  more  timber  harvest  than  a 
successful  litigation  would  have  allowed. 

There  may  be  some  purpose  in  harassing 
the  forest  supervisor  and  forest  staff  for  an 
action  they  could  not  control  and  it  may 
serve  some  purpose  to  inflame  the  commu- 
nity. I  fail  to  see  how  either  resolves  any- 
thing.—Ed  Holder,  Prairie  City. 

TIMKO  Sale  Screen  Update 

To:     Malheur     Timber     Operators.     Steve 

Courtney,  P.O.  Box  928,  John  Day,  OR. 
From:  Ochoco  NF,  P.O.  Box  490,  Prineville. 

OR. 
Date:  January  20,  1994. 
Subject:  TIMKO 
Signature:  Tom  Mafesa. 

Steve.  Here's  an  update  on  sale  status. 

D-1:  Big  Summit. 

D-2:  Paulina. 

D-3:  Prineville. 

D--4:  Snow  Mountain. 

TIMKO  report  remarks: 

Other— NRDC:  Means  that  the  progress  of 
the  sale  has  been  delayed  due  to  NRDC  Peti- 
tion. 

LV:  Sales  (or  portion  of  original  sales)  that 
are  deferred  at  this  time. 

Call  if  you  have  questions. 

Tom. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Prineville.  OR.  January  14. 1994. 
To:  Rangers/Staff. 
Subject:  Screened  Sales— Status. 

Here's  an  update  on  the  status  of  the  tim- 
ber sale  program  that  we  have  screened. 

1.  Sales  not  subject  to  the  screening  proc- 
ess: 

District,  sale  name,  and  status— 

D-1— Kyle  Decks— awarded  December  1, 
1993. 

D-2— Roadside  Hazard  T.R— awarded  De- 
cember 1,  1993. 

D-3— GG — auctioned  January  5,  1994. 

D-4 — Last  Gasp— awarded  November  1,  1993. 

D-4 — Bucksprings  Roadside — awarded  De- 
cember 1,  1993. 

D-4— JUOC— awarded  December  13.  1993. 

2.  Sales  released  by  NRDC: 
District,  sale  name,  and  status— 
D-1— Marks— advertised  January  6.  1994. 
D-2— Three  Forks  Salvage — advertised  Jan- 
uary 6.  1994. 

D-3— Colt^advertised  January  6.  1994. 
D-3— Saddle  Sore — awarded. 
D-4— May   Salvage— auctioned  January  5. 
1994. 

3.  Sales  reviewed,  but  not  released  by 
NRDC: 

District  and  sale  name. 
D-1— Harpo.  Howie. 
D-2— Shown. 


D-3— Ironbird.  Mck. 
D-4 — Boundary . 

4.    Sales   needing   review    by    NRDC    rep- 
resentative: 
District  and  sale  name. 


D-3— Janzout.    YoBear,    Rooster,    and    M. 
Maury. 
D--1— Mud. 

5.  Sales  to  be  deferred/re-designed: 
District  and  sale  name. 
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D-1— Deep,  Harpoon. 

D-2— Rock. 

D-4— Dustbox.  Tiny  Tim. 

Bill  Fish. 
Operations  Staff  Officer. 


Region,  Forest 


Saie  name 


Fiscal  Kur  tai|e)  Latest  gale  Sale  volume  tCF 


Annotation  and 
lemams 


Ochoco 
Do 


Do. 


Gap 
endge  . 


94-Salvaie  

total  volume  accomplishei)  lor  tliis  gate  . 


6— Oclweo  . 

Do 

Do 

Do.._ 
Do .-... 
Do  „.... 
Do  ...„. 
Do ...... 

Do 

Do ..... 


S— Oclioeo  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo_... 

Do 

Do  ..... 
Do,.-. 
Do  ..... 
Do  ..... 
Do  ..... 
Do  ..... 
Do ..... 
Do .... 

Do 

Do 

Do_-. 
Do  .... 

Do 

Do  .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Brusli       

Brash  (WroC) 

SkB _..- 

RocMFW 

Rootter  RS 

11  Kautu  Salv 

Yobear  FH       

lanmut  LV  (NRDC)  

VoOear  FH  LV  (NRDC) 
Roostef  RS  (NRDC) 


Total  voluine  accomplished  tor  ttns  gate 


HatpooD  (NROC) 

Hatpoe ;. .... 

Dee«  (WOC) 

Howie  (NROC)  ....__.,.. 

Harpo  (NROC) 

Mattis  (NROC) - 

Howe  

Three  Forts  BD  (NROC)  .. 

Shown  (NRDC) 

Shoim(FH)  

Iron  Bird 

McK  Salvage    

McK  Salvage  LV  (NRDC) 

Imnbird  LV  (NROC) 

Coll  FH  LV  (NROC)  

Hud  

Boundaty(FH)  

Dusttioi(FHI 


Boundai)(NRK)  . 

Hud  (NRK)  

Dustbai  (NROC) . 
41/43  Salvage .. 


Total  volume  accomplished  tor  this  gate 


6— Ochoco Marks 

Do - Three  Forte  Slowdown 

Do - Colt  m 


Total  volume  accomplislied  tor  this  laM  - . 


6— Ochoco  . 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


K»le  Salvage :_.._...;.... 

Permits  fiscal  year  1994.  guuter  I 

Roadside  Hazard  T-R 

Permits  fiscal  jear  1994.  quartet  1 
Permits  fiscal  year  1994.  quarter  1  , 

Last  Gasp  Salvage       

Buck  Spr  Roadside  Salv 

May  Salvage -.. 

Tip  Add-on 


Do Permits  fiscal  year  1991.  Quarter  1  , 

Do Permits  fiscal  year  1994.  quarter  1 


Total  volume  accomplislied  lor  this  gate 


Forest  volume  tor  gates  1.  2,  and  3 
Forest  volume  tor  gales  4,  5.  and  6 


1994   

0 

1.00000 

Other-NROC 

1994 

0 

2.000  00 

Olhei-«K 

1994 

0 

1000  00 

4.00000 

ISM 

1.000  oo 

0ther-4lR0C 

lapi 

3.22S00 
8  400  00 

LV 

im 

19M 

8.00000 

Other— NROC 

1'  M    ^  .     ' 

900  00 
1.000  00 

Other— NRDC 

m ;- 

4.000  00 

Other — NRK 

ini .-  

4  000  00 

LV 

JJM         - 

7.000  00 

LV 

IIM 

100  00 

LV 



37  62500 

19M 

1700  00 

LV 

ISM 

2.iM0O 

Other— NROC 

MM  .._ 

4300  00 

LV 

IIM 

2.000  00 

LV 

I9M 

ilKK 

IV 

IIM      ..-. 

3.U100 

IV 

ISM  -   

40900 

Other— NRDC 

ISM  _   

70  00 

LV 

ISM  .     .     _ 

4.300  00 

LV 

ISM       „.. 

SOOOO 

Olher-NRK 

ISM 

1.400  00 

Other— NRDC 

ISM... 

80000 

Other— NRX 

ISM 

200  00 

LV 

ISM      _..-     -. 

2.700  00 

LV 

ISM 

200  00 

LV 

ISM .„    ..... 

1.830  00 

Other-NROC 

ISM  

1.83200 

Other— NRDC 

ISM  .-_. 

320  00 

Other-NROC 

ISM ... 

3.46800 

LV 

ISM.... 

1.670  00 

LV 

ISM...„ _ 

6.080  00 

LV 

19M 

120  00 

46.434  00 

ISM 

4 

1.000  00 

ISM  ..... 

4 

90  00 

ISM 

4 

2.600  OO 



3  690  00 

ISM  

39  00 

ISM 

I.1S380 

tSM 

I38M 

ISM 

1050 

ISM ...;....:.. 

101  20 

ISM  . 

2(900 

ISM 

11600 

ISM 

7300 

ISM 

31800 

tSM 

300 

ISM .- 

20200 



2,42500 

53.099  00 

6.115  30 

NRDC  Review  of  Forest  Service  Timber 
Sales 

The  following  points  may  be  appropriate 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Forest  Service 
policy  and  procedure  of  allowing  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  Council  to  review 
timber  sales  just  prior  to  being  offered  for 
sale.  This  review  is  offered  to  no  other  group 
and  is  not  required  by  court  directive  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge. 

The  process,  as  we  understand  it.  being 
used  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  NRDC  in 
summary  is  as  follows: 

A:  The  Forest  Service  goes  through  its  nor- 
mal timber  sale  planning  process. 

B:  The  Forest  Service  applies  the  special 
screens  required  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyons. 

C:  After  that  process  is  completed  and  has 
been  reviewed  at  the  Ranger  District  and 
Forest  Supervisor  levels,  the  sales  are  for- 
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warded  to  the  NRDC  in  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

D:  The  NRDC  office  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia has  one  of  its  field  personnel  review 
the  sale.  (Copy  of  review  form  included.)  It  is 
then  returned  to  the  NRDC  for  processing. 

E:  NRDC  prepares  a  recommendation  on 
the  sale  that  is  forwarded  to  the  Regional 
Forester's  Office  in  Portland,  Oregon.  (Only 
recommendations  for  reductions  in  volume 
are  made  by  the  NRDC). 

F:  The  Regional  Forester  then  reviews  the 
NRDC  recommendations  and  returns  the  sale 
to  the  Forest  to  be  offered  for  sale.  (The  Re- 
gional Forester  has  followed  all  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  NRDC  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge. ) 

G:  The  sale  is  then  offered  to  the  general 
public. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  special  relation- 
ship the  Forest  Service  has  with  the  NRDC? 


And  what  is  wrong  with  the  process  it  is 
using?  The  following  questions  may  gain  an- 
swers to  those  questions: 

One:  Allowing  the  National  Resource  De- 
fense Council  to  review  timber  sales  on  the 
eastside  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
a  definite  violation  of  regulatory  procedure 
and  is  from  our  viewpoint  a  violation  of  law. 

Two:  Why  is  the  Forest  Service  allowing 
only  one  group,  the  NRDC.  to  have  a  "spe- 
cial"  review  of  all  eastside  Forests  timber 
sales  before  they  are  offered  for  sale? 

TTiree:  Why  has  the  Forest  Service  granted 
this  "special"  and  "illegal"  review  to  the 
NRDC? 

Four:  Why  was  this  review  "tacked  on"  to 
the  process  and  completely  outside  of  the 
normal  planning  system? 

Five:  Who  authorized  the  special  treat- 
ment for  the  NRDC? 
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six:  Was  the  offer  to  have  a  special  review 
made  to  any  other  user-group  or  individuals? 

Seven:  Did  not  the  process  allow  for  only 
the  removal  of  timber  sale  volume  and  did 
not  most  of  the  reviews  by  the  NRDC  actu- 
ally result  in  less  timber  volume  being  of- 
fered in  the  sales? 

Eight:  Was  criteria  provided  to  the  NRDC 
for  its  review? 

Nine:  What  expertise  does  the  NRDC  have 
that  the  Forest  Service  lacks  to  do  proper 
reviews? 

Ten:  What  was  the  time  delay  in  offering 
sales  because  of  the  special  review  status 
being  granted  to  NRDC? 

Eleven:  How  does  the  special  review  by  the 
NRDC  fit  into  the  planning  system  and  pub- 
lic review  process? 

Twelve:  Why  has  this  review  process  been 
for  the  most  part  kept  secret  by  the  Forest 
Service?  Who  ordered  this  process  to  be  kept 
confidential? 

Thirteen:  Is  there  not  a  form  that  the 
NRDC  uses  to  review  each  timber  sale?  What 
are  the  qualifications  of  the  person  conduct- 
ing the  review? 

Fourteen:  How  can  the  Forest  Service  arbi- 
trarily drop  volume  from  sales  without 
knowing  the  quality  of  the  report  and  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  make  the  rec- 
ommendations? 

Fifteen:  How  long  has  this  procedure  been 
used?  How  many  timber  sales  and  what  vol- 
ume of  timber  is  involved? 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  BE 
REQUESTED  OR  DEMANDED  TO  DO? 

One:  The  Forest  Service  should  stop  this 
practice  immediately. 

Two:  Those  timber  sales  that  were  de- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  NRDC  review 
should  be  reinstated  to  the  level  of  the  For- 
est Supervisor  recommendation  and  offered 
for  sale. 

Three:  Those  responsible  for  implementing 
this  procedure  should  be  suspended  from 
managing  the  timber  sale  program  and  held 
accountable. 

Four:  A  complete  review  of  the  entire  rela- 
tionship between  the  NRDC  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  be  made  and  the  public  briefed  on 
the  findings. 

Five:  The  NRDC  should  be  prohibited  from 
participating  in  any  timber  sales  program  or 
planning  for  a  timber  sale  program  until  this 
situation  is  resolved  and  has  had  a  full  pub- 
lic hearing. 

Six:  The  Forest  Service  should  apologize  to 
the  other  users  of  the  National  Forests  in 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Seven:  The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  should  hold  a  hearing 
and  fully  air  the  issues  we  have  raised. 

Eight:  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  develop  a  program  to  instill  public 
confidence  back  into  their  Planning  and 
Public  Participation  programs. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

FOREST  SERVICE. 
January  20,  1994. 
decision  documents,  fiscal  year  1994 
Eastside  Sales 
To:  Eastside  Forest  Supervisors. 

In  my  2430/2600  letter  of  September  1,  1993. 
I  advised  you  to  stop  signing  decision  notices 
for  timber  sale  projects.  I  have  determined  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  refrain  from  sign- 
ing NEPA  decisions  on  timber  sales  on  the 
east  side. 

The  NEPA  analysis  for  timber  sales  should 
include  a  range  of  alternatives  based  on  your 
Forest  Plans  and  the  Purpose  and  Need 
Statement  as  well  as  the  Forest  Plan  con- 


sistency finding.  Alternatives  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Purpose  and  Need  State- 
ment but  not  with  the  screening  process  can 
be  included  in  the  analysis. 

Regarding  the  consistency  finding:  If  your 
analysis  shows  a  discrepancy  between  Forest 
Plan  standards  and  the  requirements  of  pass- 
ing the  screen,  a  Forest  Plan  amendment  is 
necessary  to  implement  the  sale.  This 
amendment  may  be  part  of  the  sale  decision 
document. 

If  you  have  questions,  please  call  Jim 
Schuler  at  60a'326-2322  or  Phil  Mattson  at  603/ 
236-3865. 

John  e.  Lowe, 
Regional  Forester. 

Eastside  Forest  Screening  Process 
To:  line/staff. 

From:  Mark  A.  Boche:  R06F04A,  Postmark: 
Dec  16.  93  4:05  PM,  Status:  Previously  read. 
Subject:  Forwarded:  Update  on  Screens. 

Comments:  From:  Mark  A.  Boche: 
R06F04A,  Date:  Dec.  16.  93  4:05  PM  Update. 

Message:  From:  Tim  C.  Rogan:  R&'PNW 
Date:  Dec.  16,  93  3:59  PM.  John  agreed  with 
Jim  Overbay  last  week  that  the  Region 
would  do  an  BA  to  amend  forest  plans  to  in- 
corporate the  screens.  Susan  Skakel,  from 
the  Deachutes  and  Glen  Stein,  Halheur  are 
in  here  this  week  putting  the  BA  together. 
Grant  Gunderson  is  doing  the  BE.  A  notice 
will  appear  in  Newspapers  around  the 
eastside  asking  for  input  to  the  EA.  A  bio- 
logical assessment  will  be  completed  by  Jan. 
3rd  and  we  will  initiate  consultation  with 
USF&WFS  and  NMFS.  We  expect  to  have  the 
decision  notice  signed  around  1/20/94.  The  de- 
cision will  not  come  under  the  new  appeal 
regs.  The  DN  will  include  the  updated  direc- 
tion letter  on  screening.  This  activity  should 
have  no  affect  on  sales  all  ready  screened. 
You  should  proceed  with  preparation  for  ad- 
vertisement of  the  sales  the  RF  has  released. 
We  expect  to  release  additional  sales  in  the 
near  future.  You  should  also  continue  to 
work  on  analysis  and  design  of  new  sales.  If 
you  feel  a  conf  call  is  needed  to  discuss  this 
further  let  me  know.  If  any  questions  con- 
tact me  or  send  me  a  note. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  these  documents 
will  show  very  clearly  that  there  ap- 
pears at  this  moment  to  be  a  paper 
trail  that  is  convincing  evidence  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  Natural  Resource 
Defense  Council  to  help  shape  and  craft 
timber  sales  in  what  is  known  as  a 
screening  process  within  region  6. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PENNY  GERMAN 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
unexpected  and  untimely  death  of 
Penny  German,  who  was  a  member  of 
my  staff,  was  a  blow  not  only  to  her 
family  but  also  to  her  long-time  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Pentagon. 

A  quiet,  capable,  and  very  kind 
woman.  Penny  worked  closely  with  me 
and  my  staff  during  her  years  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  continued  her  friendship  and  asso- 
ciations with  us  when  she  moved  over 
to  the  Pentagon  to  be  an  assistant  to 
Sean  O'Keefe,  first  when  he  was  Comp- 
troller of  the  Pentagon  and  then  when 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Penny  returned  to  my  staff  when 
Sean  left  the  Secretary's  post  to  join 
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the  faculty  at  Penn  State  University. 
She  then  moved  over  to  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
When  she  left  that  office  on  Friday, 
January  21,  she  smiled  and  said  she 
would  see  us  on  Monday.  But  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Penny  did  not  wake  up 
from  her  sleep. 

Former  Navy  Secretary  Sean  O'Keefe 
delivered  a  moving  tribute  to  Penny  to 
the  large  crowd  that  braved  icy  roads 
to  attend  her  memorial  service  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  of  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  O'Keefe  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Memory  of  Penelope  Sullivan  German, 

Delivered  by  Sean  O'Keefe.  Jan.  27. 1994 

I  am  sure  that  as  Penny  smiles  down  on  us, 
she  is  particularly  delighted  that  none  less 
than  Father  Bill  George.  S.J.  is  the  guest 
celebrant  at  her  memorial  service  today.  Fr. 
George,  as  most  on  Capitol  Hill  know,  is  con- 
sidered the  father  Confessor  to  all  Appropri- 
ators.  As  such,  he  Is  particularly  busy  cleric 
as  we  can  attest  to.  Thank  you  for  being  here 
Padre. 

It  is  also  a  particularly  appropriate  touch 
that  an  Irish  piper  is  here  with  us  today 
given  Penny's  sincere  ethnic  pride.  No  doubt. 
Penny  is  taken  with  this  touch— to  your 
great  credit  Lewis,  as  I  wish  I  could  say  it 
was  my  Idea. 

We  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  at  this 
important  service.  This  gathering  is  meant 
for  us  to  grieve  for  ourselves,  for  Penny  is  off 
to  a  better  place.  This  is  our  chance  to  purge 
our  souls  and  express  our  sense  of  sorrow 
that  we  are  denied  the  friendship  of  a  lovely 
and  marvelous  human  being  that  we  knew  to 
be  Penny  German. 

But  I  invite  you  to  fatalistically  ponder 
with  me,  for  a  moment,  the  nature  of  the 
hereafter.  Many  of  us  prescribe  to  the  par- 
ticularly Celtic  notion  that  the  hereafter  is 
defined  by  the  bearer.  If  that  is  true,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Penny  is  busy  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  way  she  lived  her  life— there 
are  no  strangers,  just  friends  she  hasn't  met 
yet. 

I  am  certain  that  she  is  taken  by  all  who 
have  braved  the  miserable  weather  to  be  here 
today,  from  the  Hill,  the  Pentagon,  and  her 
many  friends  that  she  grew  up  with  here  or 
she  came  to  know  here  in  Maryland.  By  her 
definition  of  the  hereafter,  she  is  doubtless 
surrounded  by  friends  she  cares  about,  at- 
tending to  all  to  be  sure  they  are  made  to 
feel  Important.  No  one  knows  that  better 
than  Lewis.  You  have  both  been  so  devoted 
to  each  other. 

John  Kennedy  once  defined  Irish  charm  as 
the  ability  to  convince  whoever  he  was  with 
that  they  were  both  wonderful  people.  Penny 
exhibited  that  sense  of  charm  in  a  way  that 
I  had  never  witnessed  before. 

In  testimonial  to  the  point,  I  recall  a 
friend  calling  me  once  who  went  on  and  on 
about  what  an  extraordinary  pleasant  person 
he  thought  Penny  to  be.  In  fact,  it  took  him 
at  least  a  week  to  realize  that  he  had  not  ac- 
complished his  objective  with  me— but  he 
nonetheless  felt  quite  good  about  the  experi- 
ence of  having  tried.  What  a  gift  she  had! 

I  always  marveled  of  such  recountances.  I 
have  aspired  to  be  half  as  good  the  Irish  poli- 
tician that  Penny  has  been  on  a  bad  day!  I 
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shall  count  myself  successful  when  I  reach 
that  half  way  point. 

Penny  always  made  a  profound  impression 
on  people  she  had  known  for  a  short  time  or 
as  long  time.  Professional  associates  from 
the  Pentagon  or  the  Capitol  Hill  can  attest 
to  the  same— and  she  instilled  strong  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  in  all. 

She  could  always  find  the  best  in  a  bad  sit- 
uation as  well.  What  best  comes  to  mind  was 
her  light  hearted  observations  of  the  torrent 
of  what  she  called  "budget  words"  that 
seemed  to  spew  forth  from  others  whenever 
tempers  Haired.  She  always  found  a  way  to 
neutralize  tense  situations. 

To  call  her  a  "dedicated  public  servant"  is 
a  poor  understatement.  She  cared  passion- 
ately for  the  professionalism  of  her  duties 
and  carried  them  out  more  adroitly  than 
anyone  I  have  ever  known.  She  treated  her 
career  with  the  government  as  an  avocation 
and  treated  It  accordingly. 

But  most  of  all,  she  always  selflessly  dedi- 
cated herself  to  those  around  her  and  made 
life  for  all  of  us  around  her  more  pleasant 
and  more  fun.  God  knows,  she  always  made 
me  look  better  than  I  am,  and  I  have  always 
been  grateful  for  her  selfless  loyalty  and 
friendship. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  my  friend  Penny 
feels  a  sense  of  warmth  and  affection  that 
she  wants  to  express  to  those  here  assembled 
as  well  as  those  she's  ever  known.  We  may 
only  begin  to  understand  and  capture  the 
depth  of  her  sentiment  by  the  traditional 
Irish  prayer: 

May  the  road  rise  up  to  meet  you; 

May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back; 

May  the  sun  shine  softly  upon  you;  and 
until  we  meet  again; 

May  God  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand. 

.  .  .  may  Gold  bless  you.  Penny. 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
SEAFOOD  SAFETY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21,  1993,  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administrator  David 
Kessler  announced  the  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  new  seafood  safety  pro- 
gram based  on  the  hazard  analysis  crit- 
ical control  point  [HACCP]  model. 

We  have  been  working  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  national  seafood  safety 
program  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
now,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  fishing 
industry  will  generally  be  pleased  by 
this  important  announcement. 

I  compliment  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDA],  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NO  A  A],  and  the  many  industry  and 
consumer  groups  who  helped  in  devel- 
oping these  regulations. 

The  FDA's  proposed  HACCP  plan  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will  re- 
ceive a  good  reception  when  published. 
The  seafood  industry  and  consumer 
groups  have  been  anticipating  the  reg- 
ulations, and  the  FDA  intends  to  pro- 
vide adequate  time  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested to  comment  on  the  proposed 
rule. 

HACCP  is  a  preventative  concept 
that  was  originally  developed  by  the 


Pillsbury  Company  in  the  1960's  as  part 
of  its  work  on  food  for  the  U.S.  space 
program.  The  basic  idea  of  HACCP  is 
that  a  processor  identifies  all  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  where  hazards 
could  occur,  then  defines  preventative 
measures  and  operating  parameters  to 
control  hazards  at  each  of  the  critical 
points. 

In  my  State,  a  HACCP-type  program 
was  developed  and  implemented  for 
seafood  over  10  years  ago.  In  fact,  my 
colleagues  helped  me  in  1984  to  provide 
some  of  the  funding  used  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  develop  this  pioneer  appli- 
cation of  HACCP  to  seafood. 

The  FDA  has  acknowledged  the  Alas- 
ka program  in  its  proposed  rule,  and 
that  agency  has  made  a  point  of  asking 
for  comments  on  how  the  new  Federal 
program  should  mesh  with  existing 
State  programs  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
posing inconsistent  Federal  and  State 
requirements. 

Both  the  FDA  and  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  [NMFS]  cur- 
rently have  contracts  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  use  State  employees  to 
conduct  FDA  and  NMFS  inspections.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  FDA  used 
the  State  of  Alaska's  plan  as  a  model 
and  consulted  with  State  employees  in 
the  development  of  the  new  FDA 
HACCP  plan. 

In  Alaska,  our  main  concern  will  be 
to  ensure  that  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram does  not  reduce  in  any  way  the 
safety  standards  we  already  have  in 
place. 

To  illustrate  how  well  our  State  pro- 
gram has  worked,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  since  1982  there 
have  been  no  reported  incidents  of  con- 
taminated Alaska  seafood  reaching 
consumers,  and  no  cases  of  botulism 
caused  by  Alaska  seafood. 

This  is  a  significant  statistic  when 
you  consider  that  over  half  of  the  fish 
caught  in  the  United  States  is  caught 
in  the  waters  off  Alaska. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  to  come 
from  a  national  HACCP  program  will 
be  a  clarification  for  U.S.  consumers  of 
what  we  already  know  because  of  our 
Alaska  program:  that  Alaska  seafood  is 
completely  safe  and  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible quality. 

The  development  of  a  national 
HACCP  plan  really  began  in  1986  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
cluded, at  my  request,  $350,000  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration budget  directing  NOAA  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  FDA  to 
design  a  HACCP  inspection  program. 

I  compliment  the  National  Fisheries 
Institute  [NFI]  for  working  with  us  on 
the  HACCP  concept.  NFI  really  got  be- 
hind the  idea  of  HACCP  as  the  appro- 
priate alternative  to  the  inspection 
programs  used  in  the  meat  and  poultry 
industry. 

The  development  of  a  national  sea- 
food inspection  program  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  leader- 


ship of  our  colleague,  Senator  HOL- 
LINGS.  Senator  Hollings'  involvement 
stems  all  the  way  back  to  the  late 
1960's  with  halibut  and  swordfish,  and 
as  recently  as  1990  and  again  in  1992. 
when  he  introduced  legislation  that 
called  on  the  expertise  of  the  FDA  and 
NOAA  for  a  comprehensive  National 
Seafood  Inspection  Program.  The 
FDA's  proposed  new  program  marks 
the  culmination  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  FDA  plan  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
next  week  and  be  followed  by  a  90-day 
public  comment  period.  The  FDA  an- 
ticipates the  completion  of  a  final  rule 
by  late  1994  or  early  1995,  with  full  im- 
plementation planned  for  1996. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
processors  throughout  the  United 
States  about  this  plan,  particularly 
those  in  Alaska  already  operating 
under  our  similar  inspection  program, 
and  I  encourage  the  FDA  to  continue 
working  and  cooperating  with  indus- 
try, consumer  groups,  and  States— par- 
ticularly my  State  of  Alaska  that  has 
experience  under  this  system— as  it  de- 
velops the  final  rule  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral HACCP  Program. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOX  SCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,522,736,108,206.24  as 
of  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
part  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,347.70. 


DEATH  OF  BOB  BJORKLUND 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Thursday  a  giant  of  the  ama- 
teur sports  scene  passed  away  in  Hop- 
kins, MN.  Although  Bob  Bjorklund  will 
be  missed  by  all.  the  memory  of  his 
many  and  varied  contributions  will  al- 
ways remain. 

Bob  was  a  native  of  Minneapolis  who 
went  on  to  play  football  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  for  3  years,  and 
served  as  the  Golden  Gophers  cocaptain 
during  their  1940  undefeated  National 
Championship  season.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  played  two  seasons  with  the 
NFL's  Philadelphia  Eagles,  1941  and 
1946,  and  served  as  an  assistant  football 
coach  at  Augsburg  College  in  Min- 
neapolis, 1948  and  1950,  and  freshman 
football  coach  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  during  the  1951  season.  His 
athletic  achievements  were  tempo- 
rarily put  on  hold  as  Bob  served  his 
country  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II. 

Away  from  the  gridiron.  Bob  became 
involved  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  served  as  fundraising  chairman 
for  the  states  of  Minnesota.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  He  at- 
tended the  Olympic  Games  wherever 
they  were  held. 
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But  Bob's  interests  were  not  limited 
to  the  athletic  arena.  He  had  a  deep 
love  for  politics  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  volunteer  committee  for 
former  U.S.  Representative  Walter 
Judd.  He  was  also  deeply  involved  in 
the  community,  through  his  work  with 
the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  Program, 
Goodwill  Industries,  and  the  Augsburg 
fund  drive.  He  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  management  committee  at  the 
YMCA,  finance  chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, and  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  this  activity, 
one  wonders  how  Bob  had  time  for  any- 
thing else.  But  he  found  time  to  do  a 
terrific  job  for  Banker's  Life  Co.  from 
1947  to  1978.  While  there,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Manager's  Advisory 
Contimittee  from  1956  to  1960  and  served 
as  its  chairman  during  the  last  year  of 
his  tenure.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
General  Agency  Managers  Association. 

Bob  Bjorklund  taught  us  a  lot  during 
his  lifetime.  By  giving  of  himself,  he 
touched  more  lives  than  even  he  could 
have  imagined.  I  know  he  is  looking 
down  upon  us  even  as  a  we  speak — and 
1  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saying  a  heartfelt  "thank  you"  for  all 
he  ha^  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


KEEP  UP  THE  EMBARGO  AGAINST 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want- 
ed to  speak  briefly  today  about  my  rea- 
sons for  voting  as  I  did  last  week  on 
the  matter  of  our  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam.  As  you  know,  this 
subject  arose  during  the  Senate's  de- 
bate on  S.  1281,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995. 

During  the  debate  on  the  embargo,  I 
voted  for  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  and 
against  the  amendments  offered  by 
Senator  Kerry  of  Massachusetts  and 
Senator  McCain  of  Arizona.  I  did  this 
because  of  the  strength  of  my  belief, 
that  Vietnam  has  an  obligation  to 
make  a  full  accounting  of  all  American 
MIA's  and  POW's.  The  families  and 
friends  of  missing  service  personnel  de- 
serve nothing  less. 

The  fate  of  our  POW's  and  MIA's  in 
Vietnam  has  been  a  longstanding  con- 
cern of  mine.  Back  in  1985  in  the  House, 
I  introduced  a  bill  establishing  a  com- 
mission to  report  on  the  status  of 
MIA's  and  POW's. 

I  would  like  to  open  new  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  United  States  products  in 
Vietnam,  as  I  would  like  to  do  through- 
out the  world.  And  I  respect  the  views 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  believe 
it  is  time  to  lift  the  embargo. 

However,  I  mainly  view  the  question 
of  the  embargo  as  a  matter  of  human 
dignity  rather  than  of  commerce.  In 
my  judgment,  before  we  focus  on  new 


trade  opportunities,  we  must  settle  the 
outstanding  issue  of  accounting  for  our 
soldiers.  To  end  the  embargo  now 
would  throw  away  our  best  leverage, 
our  best  means  to  pry  loose  from  Viet- 
nam information  about  POW/MIA 
cases — information  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  has  an  obligation  to  provide. 

That  is  why  I  opposed  the  Kerry  and 
McCain  amendments,  both  of  which 
urged  the  President  to  lift  the  embargo 
against  Vietnam.  I  voted  instead  for 
the  Smith  amendment,  which  enabled 
the  President  to  lift  the  embargo  only 
if  he  certified  to  Congress  that: 

First,  Vietnam  had  fully  resolved 
those  POW/MIA  cases  where  it  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  have  further  in- 
formation; 

Second,  Vietnam  had  addressed  ques- 
tions related  to  documents  found  last 
year  in  Russian  archives;  and 

Third,  the  United  States  had  fully  in- 
vestigated intelligence  information 
that  our  Government  now  possesses 
about  POW/MIA  matters. 

I  should  also  note  that,  once  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Smith  con- 
ditions are  met,  he  could  lift  the  em- 
bargo within  30  days. 

To  me,  these  conditions  are  pre- 
requisites to  lifting  the  embargo 
against  Vietnam.  I  will  continue  to 
press  Vietnam  to  meet  these  criteria 
for  trading  with  us. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  is  now 
closed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port S.  1281. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1281)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  related  agencies,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  international  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Lott-Helms  Amendment  No.  1315.  to  estab- 
lish a  prohibition  on  security  assistance  for 
countries  that  consistently  oppose  the  Unit- 
ed States  position  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1315 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  amendment  1315. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Lott  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  Lott 
amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Then  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


Akaka 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Blden 

Graham 

Mitchell 

BlD^aman 

Gregg 

Moseley-Braun 

Bond 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Boxer 

Henin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brjan 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reld 

Campbell 

Kassebaum 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Coats 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

Feingold 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Feinsteln 

Mathews 
NAYS— 34 

Woflord 

Bennett 

Exon 

.McConnell 

Brown 

Falrcloth 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gorton 

N'ickles 

3yrd 

Gramm 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Grassley 

Roth 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Smith 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

n.empthome 

Wallop 

DeConcinl 

Lott 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1315)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  I  introduced  the 
Peace  Powers  Act,  together  with  12  of 
my  colleagues,  to  bring  greater  ac- 
countability, oversight,  and  U.S.  inter- 
ests into  the  peacekeeping  decision- 
making process. 

My  amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  was  based 
largely  on  the  Peace  Powers  Act  with 
the  exception  of  the  foreign  command 
issue,  which  I  decided  to  defer.  Al- 
though the  Mitchell  substitute  to  my 


amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  also 
adopted  the  majority  of  the  provisions 
in  my  original  amendment— 12  out  of  15 
sections — in  a  series  of  amendments  to 
S.  1281.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  these  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  action  on  Peace  Powers  Act— 12  of 
15  Sections  Addressed  in  S.  1281 

Congressional  notification  before  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  votes  on  peacekeeping  (sec- 
tion 5  of  PPA:  section  167  of  S.  1281.  Pressler 
Committee  amendment). 

Congressional  notification  of  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations  (section  8  of  PPA;  section 
168  of  S.  1281,  Pressler  Committee  amend- 
ment). 

Comprehensive  annual  peacekeeping  fund- 
ing request  (section  9  of  PPA;  Dole  amend- 
ment to  S.  1281). 

No  "raiding"  of  Defense  Department  funds 
for  U.N.  f)eacekeeping  (section  12  of  PPA; 
Dole  sense  of  Senate  amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Full  reimbursement  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment "in-kind"  contributions  (section  11  of 
PPA;  section  170  of  S.  1281,  Pressler  Commit- 
tee amendment). 

Reduced  U.S.  assessment  for  peacekeeping 
to  general  U.N.  budget  level  of  25%  (section 
13  of  PPA;  Dole  amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Access  for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  U.N. 
peacekeeping  contracts  (section  14  of  PPA; 
Dodd  amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Steps  to  ensure  safety  of  Americans  cap- 
tured during  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
(section  15  of  PPA;  Dole  amendment  to  S. 
1281). 

Withholding  20%  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  con- 
tributions until  Inspector  General  appointed 
(section  17  of  PPA;  Dole-Pressler  amendment 
to  S.  1281). 

Annual  report  on  U.S.  involvement  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities  (section  10  of  PPA; 
section  169  of  S.  1281,  Pressler  Committee 
amendment). 

Transmittal  of  U.N.  resolutions  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  (section  6  of  PPA;  Dole 
amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Purposes  of  Peace  Powers  Act  (section  2; 
Mitchell  amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Human  rights  report  on  U.N.  peacekeeping 
(not  in  PPA;  Dole  amendment  to  S.  1281). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  intelligence  sharing  with  the 
United  Nations — a  provision  of  my 
original  amendment  that  I  did  not  pur- 
sue due  to  objections  raised,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter.  As  for  the  matter  of 
billings  from  the  United  Nations  and 
U.S.  payments  of  assessments.  Sec- 
retary Christopher  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  letter  of  notification 
process. 

With  bipartisan  support  we  have 
made  a  good  start — we  have  begun  to 
establish  real  congressional  oversight 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  managers  of  the  State  De- 
partment bill  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  working  with  me 
and  the  cosponsors  of  my  bill  to  make 
this  possible. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  year  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  consider  U.N.  peacekeeping. 
No  doubt,  the  issue  of  U.S.  forces  serv- 
ing under  foreign  command  will  be 
back  for  debate. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendments  on 
peacekeeping,  covering  a  range  of  mat- 
ters— from  funding  to  human  rights  re- 
porting on  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces — 
demonstrate  that  the  issue  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  is  not  a  partisan  one. 

This  is  not  about  partisanship.  It  is 
about  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 
It  is  about  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
that  relationship. 

Right  now  there  are  no  check  and 
balances.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  votes  on  a  peacekeep- 
ing operation  and  the  Congress  gets  the 
bill.  There  is  no  formal  or  even  infor- 
mal consultation  prior  to  such  votes  in 
the  Security  Council. 

But,  this  is  not  just  about  funding, 
this  is  about  policy:  Namely  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
should  subcontract  its  policies  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council— which  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  U.S.  interests  or 
values.  And.  the  wisdom  of  granting 
authority  for  military  operations  to 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  as  has  been 
done  on  the  matter  of  air  strikes  over 
Bosnia. 

Yesterday  s  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial commenting  on  my  amendment 
was  wrong  on  the  facts— I  suggest  that 
next  time  the  editors  read  my  amend- 
ment before  they  pick  up  their  pens.  It 
was  also  dead  wrong  on  the  argument 
that  congressional  initiatives  which 
seek  to  assert  control  over  U.N.  peace- 
keeping limit  U.S.  options  to  either 
imilateral  action  or  no  action. 

Let  me  say  once  again,  this  legisla- 
tion only  limits  U.N.  peacekeeping — 
not  operations  pursuant  to  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  decisions,  such  as  Desert 
Storm,  not  NATO  operations,  and  not 
other  multilateral  operations. 

To  date  the  successes  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping—if we  can  call  them  that — 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  In 
Bosnia.  U.N.  peacekeepers  count  artil- 
lery shells  falling  on  Sarajevo  and  es- 
cort, but  do  not  protect,  humanitarian 
aid  convoys.  Even  Cambodia,  which  has 
been  anointed  as  the  exemplary  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation,  is  marred  by 
human  rights  violations  on  the  part  of 
peacekeepers,  corruption,  and  mis- 
management. 

Mr.  President,  while  a  U.N.  force 
made  up  of  a  smorgasbord  of  military 
units  from  all  over  the  globe  may  be 
able  to  handle  the  maintenance  of  a 
ceasefire  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
they  have  been  largely  incapable  of 
handling  complex  operations,  such  as 
in  Bosnia.  With  the  exception  of  NATO 
countries,  few  military  forces  have  a 
similar  level  of  military  and  civic 
training  and  equipment  as  those  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  partaking  in  these  U.N. 


peacekeeping  operations  must  be  de- 
bated thoroughly. 

The  administration  is  reported  to  be 
completing  its  Presidential  review  of 
U.N.  peacekeeping  and  will  be  briefing 
the  Congress  in  a  week  or  two — I  guess 
they  have  to  finish  briefing  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  first. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  the 
administration's  proposals  are  and 
working  on  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  relevant  committees  on  this 
matter  further  in  the  coming  months.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  construct 
a  lasting  framework  for  the  difficult  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace  in  a  manner,  con- 
sistent with  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

We  will  no  doubt  differ  on  issues, 
such  as  when  and  how  much  to  turn  to 
the  United  Nations,  how  best  to  lead 
our  allies,  and  when  to  act  alone,  if 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  work  together  to  establish  a 
consensus  on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  will  pass  contains  two  provi- 
sions on  which  Senator  Hollings  and  I 
took  the  lead  in  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, State,  and  judiciary  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  they  have  to  do  with 
very  important  aspects  of  the  U.N.  ac- 
tivities. The  reason  I  say  they  are  im- 
portant is  because  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  going  to  wake  up  one  day  and 
find  that  there  are  scandals  with  re- 
gard to  how  the  United  Nations  is 
spending  its  money,  and  the  American 
people  who  want  now  to  support  the 
United  Nations  because  we  make  a  real 
difference  in  the  world  order  today  are 
going  to  say  we  should  not. 

These  scandals  are  right  on  the  hori- 
zon and  everybody  knows  about  them, 
with  reference  to  how  they  contract, 
with  reference  to  even  some  fraud  and 
scandalous  activities  in  who  gets  paid 
for  some  of  these  very  difficult  secu- 
rity missions,  and  how  the  United  Na- 
tions goes  about  contracting. 

So  we  started  in  our  appropriations 
bill  some  very  big  pressure  on  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  get  control  over  their 
bu(4gets  and  fiscal  policy.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  inspectors  general. 
Maybe  they  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing better. 

But  in  the  1994  appropriations  bill, 
we  have  withheld  almost  $30  million,  10 
percent  of  that  which  goes  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  under  our  assessment,  un- 
less and  until  they  get  an  inspector 
general-type  process  in  place  and  in  ef- 
fect. 

I  compliment  the  managers  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  Senator  Pressler  for 
including  in  permanent  law,  in  this 
bill,  20  percent  withholding  of  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  until  they 
have  something  like  an  inspector  gen- 
eral system.  This  could  help  prevent 
the  scandals  that  are  about  to  open  up 
with  reference  to  their  activities, 
which  will  indeed  affect  whether  Amer- 
ica will  support  the  United  Nations  or 
not. 
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Second,  in  that  same  appropriations 
bill,  we  decided  that  the  American 
business  sector  was  not  being  treated 
properly  in  terms  of  contracts  that 
were  being  let  for  procurements  for 
peacekeeping  efforts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  a  lot  of  evidence  that  they 
were  being  discriminated  against,  if 
not  shut  off  from  having  access  to  sell- 
ing under  procurement  contracts  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  made  it  a  mandate 
that  they  do  that,  and  again  the  au- 
thorization bill  adopted  those  provi- 
sions. 

I  compliment  the  managers  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  Senator  Pressler  for 
including  that  in  their  overall  amend- 
ment, because  we  do  need  to  have  a  fair 
shake  for  our  business  people  in  terms 
of  what  the  United  Nations  buys  from 
companies  to  carry  out  its  business, 
much  of  which  is  at  our  initiative  and 
with  our  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2333,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2333)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency,  and  related 
agencies,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  H.R.  2333  is  stricken  and 
the  text  of  S.  1281,  as  amended,  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  H.R.  2333. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  92, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  18  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Bums 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coverdell 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durenbergrer 

Exon 

Felngold 


Conrad 

Cralg 

Dorian 


Feinsteln 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Hark  in 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henm 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

NAYS— 8 

Falrcloth 

Kempthome 

Lotl 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

.Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Prj'or 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Smith 
Wallop 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  2333),  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2333 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fis- 
cal Years  1994  and  1995". 

(b)  Table  of  Co\TENTS.—The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  1— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Part  A— Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  101.  Administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
Sec.  102.  International  organisations,  programs, 

and  conferences. 
Sec.  103.  International  commissions. 
Sec.  104.  Migration  and  refugee  assistance. 
Sec.  105.  Other  programs. 

Part  B— authorities  and  Activities 

Sec.  111.  Authorized  strength  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Sec.  112.  Transfers  and  reprogrammings. 

Sec.  113.  Child  care  facilities  at  certain  posts 
abroad. 

Sec.  114.  Expenses  relating  to  certain  inter- 
national claims  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  115.  Prohibition  on  discriminatory  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  116.  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service. 

Sec.  117.  Consular  authorities. 

Sec.  118.  Visas. 

Sec.  119.  Role  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Sec.  120.  Report  on  consolidation  of  administra- 
tive operations. 

Sec.  121.  Local  guard  contracts  abroad. 

Sec.  122.  Annual  country  reports  on  terrorism. 

Sec.  123.  Rewards  for  information  regarding 
acts  of  international  terrorism 
within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  124.  Property  agreements. 

Sec.  125.  Capital  Investment  Fund. 

Sec.  126.  Technical  amendment. 

Part  C— Department  of  State  Organization 

Sec.  131.  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary positions. 


Sec.  132.  Redesignation  of  position  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Democracy,  Human 
Rights,  and  Labor. 

Sec.  133.  Redesignation  of  position  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Narcotics,  Terror- 
ism, and  Crime. 

Sec.  134.  Administrative  expenses  for  narcotics, 
terrorism,  and  crime. 

Sec.  135.  Coordinator  for  international  commu- 
nications and  information  policy. 

Sec.  136.  Refugee  affairs. 

Sec.  137.  Women 's  human  rights  protection. 

Sec.  138.  Repeals. 

Part  D—Perso.snel 

Sec.  141.  Labor-management  relations. 

Sec.  142.  Waiver  of  limitation  for  certain  claims 
for  personal  property  damage  or 
loss. 

Sec.  143.  Salaries  of  chiefs  of  mission. 

Sec.  144.  Senior  Foreign  Service  performance 
pay. 

Sec.  145.  Reassignment  and  retirement  of  former 
Presidential  appointees. 

Sec.  146.  Report  on  classification  of  Senior  For- 
eign Service  positions. 

Sec.  147.  Allowances. 

Sec.  148.  Inapplicability  of  rollover  authority 
for  certain  allowances  and  other 
payments. 

Sec.  149.  Grievances. 

Sec.  150.  Mid-Level  Women  and  Minority  Place- 
ment Program. 

Sec.  151.  Employment  assistance  referral  system 
for  certain  Department  of  State 
employees. 
Foreign  language  competence  within 

the  Foreign  Service. 
Designation  of  Foreign  Language  Re- 
sources Coordinator. 
Foreign  Language  Translator  and  In- 
terpreter Career  Service  Program. 
Assignment  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
with  advanced  proficiency  in  for- 
eign languages. 
E— International  Organizations 


Sec.  152. 

Sec.  153. 

Sec.  154. 

Sec.  155. 

Part 

subpart  a— united  nations  and  related 
agencies 

Sec.  161.  Limitation  on  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  affiliated  or- 
ganizations. 

Sec.  162.  United  Nations  Security  Council  mem- 
bership. 

Sec.  163.  Reforms  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 

Sec.  164.  Reforms  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

Sec.  165.  Reform  in  budget  decisionmaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies. 

Sec.  166.  United  Nations  budgetary  and  man- 
agement reform. 

Sec.  167.  American  participation  in  manage- 
ment of  United  Nations. 

Sec.  168.  Policy  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  criminal 
court. 

Sec.  169.  International  criminal  court  participa- 
tion. 

Sec.  170.  Protection  of  First  and  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights. 

Sec.  170A.  Japan  and  Germany  becoming  per- 
manent members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Sec.  170B.  Transmittals  of  United  Nations  docu- 
ments. 

Sec.  170C.  Limitations  on  United  States  funding 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities. 

Sec.  I70D.  United  Nations  peacekeeping  budg- 
etary and  management  reform. 

Sec.  170E.  Reporting  requirements  involving 
multilateral  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. 


Sec.  174. 
Sec.  175. 


Part  F- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


subpart  b— other  international 

organizations 

Sec.  171.  International    Boundary    and    Water 

Commission. 
Sec.  172.  United    States    membership     in     the 
Asian-Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Organization. 
Sec.  173.  Extension  of  the  International  Organi- 
zations   Immunities    Act    to    the 
International     Union    for     Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources. 
Inter-American  organizations. 
Prohibition    on    contributions    to    the 
International    Coffee    Organiza- 
tion. 
Sec.  176.  Prohibition    on   contributions    to    the 
International  Jute  Organization. 
-Other  state  department-Related 
Provisions 

181.  Migration  and  refugee  amendments. 

182.  United  States  policy  concerning  over- 
seas assistance  to  refugees  and 
displcuxd  persons. 

183.  Interparliamentary  exchanges. 

184.  Report  on  terrorist  assets  in  the  Unit- 

ed States. 

Sec.  185.  Coordination  of  counterterrorism  ac- 
tivities. 

Sec.  186.  Facilitating  access  to  the  Department 
of  Stale  building. 

Se< .  187.  Record  of  place  of  birth  for  Taiwan- 
ese-Americans. 

188.  Repeal  of  reporting  requirements. 

189.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

190.  Value  of  contracted  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

191.  Budget  justification  for  security  costs. 
TITLE      II— UNITED      STATES      INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL,  AND  CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

Part  A— Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Part  B—USIA  and  Related  Agencies 
authorities  and  Activities 
Sec.  211.  Changes  in  administrative  authorities. 
Sec.  212.  Buying  power  maintenance  account. 
Contract  authority. 
Prohibition    on    discriminatory    con- 
tracts. 
United  States  transmitter  in  Kuwait. 
Separate  ledger  accounts  for  grantees 
of  the  National   Endoivment  for 
Democracy. 
Sec.  217.  Limitation  concerning  participation  in 

international  expositions. 
Sec.  218.  Authority  to  respond  to  public  inquir- 
ies. 
US  I A  office  in  Lhasa,  Tibet. 
Reports  on  United  States  Government 
exchange  programs. 
Sec.  221.  Scholarships  for  East    Timorese  stu- 
dents. 

222.  Cambodian  scholarship  and  exchange 
programs. 

223.  Increasing    African    participation    in 

USIA  exchange  programs. 
Sec.  224.  Environment  and  Sustainable  Devel- 
opment Exchange  Program. 

225.  USIA  vocational  exchange  program. 

226.  American  studies  collections. 

227.  Technical  amendment  relating  to  Near 

and    Middle    East    research   and 
training. 

Sec.  228.  Distribution  unthin  the  United  States 
of  United  States  Information 
Agency  documentary  film  entitled 
"Crimes  Against  Humanity". 

Sec.  229.  Reduction  in  force  authority  with  re- 
gard to  the  Foreign  Service. 

Sec.  230.  International  exchange  programs  in- 
volving disability -related  matters. 
Part  C—Mike  Mansfield  Fellowships 

Sec.  231.  Short  title. 


Sec.  213. 
Sec.  214. 

Sec.  215. 
Sec.  216. 


Sec.  219. 
Sec.  220. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  232.  Establishment  of  Mike  Mansfield  Fel- 
lowship Program. 

Sec.  233.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  234.  Separation  of  Government  personnel 
during  the  fellowships. 

Sec.  235.  Program  review  and  report. 

Sec.  236.  Definitions. 

TITLE       III— UNITED       STATES       INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1994 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Congressional  findings  and  declara- 
tion of  purposes. 

Sec.  303.  Establishment  of  Broadcasting  Board 
of  Governors. 

Sec.  304.  Functions  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  305.  Foreign  policy  guidance. 

Sec.  306.  International  Broadcasting  Bureau. 

Sec.  307.  Grants  for  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Radio  Free  Asia. 

Sec.  308.  Radio  Free  Asia. 

Sec.  309.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Sec.  310.  Transition. 

Sec.  311.  Preservation  of  American  jobs. 

Sec.  312.  Privatization   of  Radio   Free   Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

Sec.  313.  Definitions. 
TITLE  IV— COMMISSION  ON  PROTECTING 
AND  REDUCING  GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Purpose. 

Sec.  403.  Findings. 

Sec.  404.  Functions  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  405.  Composition  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  406.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  407.  Staff  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  408.  Final    report    of   Commission:    termi- 
nation. 


TITLE  V— SPOILS  OF  WAR  ACT  OF  1993 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


501.  Short  title. 

502.  Transfers  of  spoils  of  war. 

503.  Prohibition  on  transfers  to  countries 

which  support  terrorism. 

504.  Report  on  previous  transfers. 

505.  Definitions. 


Sec.  506.  Construction. 


TITLE  VI— THE  KHMER  ROUGE 
PROSECUTION  AND  EXCLUSION  ACT 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


601. 
602. 
603. 

604. 
605. 


Sec.  701. 

Sec.  702. 

Sec.  703. 

Sec.  704. 

Sec.  705. 

Sec.  706. 

Sec.  707. 

Sec.  708. 

Sec.  709. 

Sec.  710. 


Sec. 

711 

Sec. 

712. 

Sec. 

713. 

Sec. 

714. 

Sec. 

715. 

Short  title. 
Policy. 

Establishment  of  State  Department  of- 
fice. 
Reporting  requirement. 
Exclusion  from  the  United  States. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Peace  Corps. 

Reporting  requirements  on  occupied 
Tibet. 

Policy  on  Middle  East  arms  sales. 

Providing  material  support  to  terror- 
ists. 

Torture  convention  implementation. 

Applicability  of  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

Reports  on  relations  with  Taiwan. 

United  States  policy  concerning  Iraqi 
Kurdistan. 

Additional  sanctions  against  North 
Korea. 

Waiver  of  sanctions  with  respect  to  the 
Republic  of  Serbia  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Montenegro  to  promote  de- 
mocracy abroad. 

Claims  based  on  letters  of  credit  for 
goods  shipped  but  not  paid  for  be- 
fore imposition  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Enforcement  of  nonproliferation  trea- 
ties. 

Sense  of  Senate  on  the  peace  process 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Control  of  reexports  to  terrorist  coun- 
tries. 

Reports  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 


Sec.  716. 

Sec.  717. 

Sec.  718. 

Sec.  719. 

Sec.  720. 
Sec.  721. 

Sec.  722. 

Sec.  723. 
Sec.  724. 
Sec.  725. 
Sec.  726. 

Sec.  727. 
Sec.  728. 

Sec.  729. 

Sec.  730. 

Sec.  731. 

Sec.  732. 

Sec.  733. 

Sec.  734. 
Sec.  735. 

Sec.  736. 

Sec.  737. 

Sec.  738. 

Sec.  739. 

Sec.  740. 

Sec.  741. 
Sec.  742. 
Sec.  743. 

Sec.  744. 


Sec.  745. 
Sec.  746. 


Sec.  747. 

Sec.  748. 

Sec.  749. 

Sec.  750. 


Sec.  751. 
Sec.  752. 


Sec.  753. 

Sec.  754. 

Sec.  755. 

Sec.  756. 

Sec.  757. 
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Prohibition  on  third  party  incentive 
payments  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

Sense  of  Senate  on  United  States  pol- 
icy on  nuclear  u>eapons  prolifera- 
tion by  North  Korea. 

Sense  of  Senate  on  normalization  of 
relations  with  Vietnam. 

Study  of  democracy  program  effective- 
ness. 

High-level  visits  to  Taiwan. 

Feedom  of  Information  exemption  for 
certain  Open  Skies  Treaty  data. 

Transfer  of  certain  obsolete  or  surplus 
defense  articles  in  the  war  reserve 
allies  stockpile  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Pilot  visa  waiver  project  for  Koreans 
visiting  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

European  nations  participation  in 
NATO. 

Policy  on  termination  of  Unit^  States 
arms  embargo. 

Policy  on  preparing  to  reintroduce  of 
tactical  nuclear  weaporis  to  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

Asylum  reforms. 

Amendments  to  the  PLO  Commitments 
Compliance  Act. 

Safety  of  United  States  personnel  in 
Sarajevo. 

Notification  of  Congress  on  certain 
events  involving  the  MTCR. 

Extension  of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Auto 
Parts  Act  of  1988. 

Report  on  the  activities  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran. 

Reimbursement  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Restoration  of  withheld  benefits. 

Report  on  the  use  of  foreign  frozen  or 
blocked  assets. 

Foreign  policy. 

Passport  security. 

Publishing  international  agreements. 

Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

Agreement  on  State  and  local  tax- 
ation. 

Fees  for  commercial  services. 

Personal  services  contracts  abroad. 

United  States  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Copper  Study  Group. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  countries 
expropriating  United  States  prop- 
erty. 

Israel 's  diplomatic  status. 

Policy  regarding  German  participation 
in  international  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

United  States  citizens  hired  abroad. 

Extension  of  certain  adjudication  pro- 
visions. 

Policy  regarding  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  weapons  program. 

Report  on  Russian  military  operations 
in  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Report  on  Bosnian  refugees. 

Policy  regarding  the  conditions  which 
the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  meet  to 
continue  to  receive  noridiscrim- 
inatory  most-favored-nation 

treatment. 

Implementation  of  Partnership  for 
Peace. 

Funding  for  democracy  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

Humanitarian  activities. 

Limitation  on  authority  to  transfer  ex- 
cess defense  articles. 

Missile  technology  exports  to  certain 
middle  eastern  and  Asian  coun- 
tries. 
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■See.  758.  Chinese  fleeing  coercive  population 
control  policies. 

Sec.  759.  Opposition  to  financing  by  inter- 
national financial  institutions  for 
countries  expropriating  United 
States  property. 

Sec.  760.  Report  on  dismantlement  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  761.  Report  on  sanctions  on  Vietnam. 

Sec.  762.  Coordinator  for  counter-terrorism. 

Sec.  763.  Policy  regarding  the  relationship  of 
Thailand  ivith  its  neighbors  strug- 
gling for  democracy.  Cambodia 
and  Burma. 

Sec.  764.  Sewage   treatment  along    the   United 

States-Mexico  border. 

TITLE  Vm—ARMS  COSTROL  AND 

NONPROLIFERATION  ACT  OF  1994 

Sec.  801.  Short  title;  references  in  title:  table  of 
contents. 

Sec.  802.  Congressional  declarations:  purpose. 

Sec.  803.  Purposes. 

Sec.  804.  Repeals. 

Sec.  805.  Director. 

Sec.  806.  Bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions. 

Sec.  807.  Presidential  special  representatives. 

Sec.  808.  Policy  formulation. 

Sec.  809.  Negotiation  management. 

Sec.  810.  Report  on  measures  to  coordinate  re- 
search and  development. 

Sec.  811.  Negotiating  records. 

Sec.  812.  Verification  of  compliance. 

Sec.  813.  Authorities  with  respect  to  non- 
proliferation  matters. 

Sec.  814.  Appointment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Sec.  815.  Security  requirements. 

Sec.  816.  Annual  report  to  Congress:  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 

Sec.  817.  Conforming  amendments. 

TITLE  IX— ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT  OF  1994 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 
Sec.  902.  Congressional  findings. 
Sec.  903.  Prohibition     on     certain     sales    and 
leases. 

TITLE  X— MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
FACILITATION. 

Sec.  1001.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1002.  Findings. 

Sec.  1003.  Authority  to  suspend  certain  provi- 
sions. 
TITLE  XI— IRAN-IRAQ  ARMS  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 

Sec.  1101.  Short  title,  references  in  title. 

Sec.  1102.  Statement  of  policy . 

Sec.  1103.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  1104.  Sanctions  against  persons. 

Sec.  1105.  Sanctions  against  certain  foreign 
countries. 

Sec.  1106.  Waiver. 

Sec.  1107.  Termination  of  sanctions. 

Sec.  1108.  Stay  of  sanctions. 

Sec.  1109.  Rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  IIIO.  Definitions. 

Sec.  nil.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  XII— IMMIGRATION  AND 

NATIONALITY  ACT 

Sec.  1201.  Alien   physically   present   in    United 

States. 
Sec.  1202.  Alien  visa. 

TITLE  XIII— NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1994 
Sec.  1301.  Short  title. 

SUBTITLE  A— Reporting  os  Nuclear  Exports 
Sec.  1311.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Subtitle  b— Sanction  for  Nuclear 
Proliferation 
Sec.  1321.  Imposition  of  sanction. 


Sec.  1322.  Eligibility  for  assistance. 

Sec.  1323.  Role  of  international  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Sec.  1324.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991. 

Sec.  1325.  Export-Import  Bank. 

Sec.  1326.  Amendment  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

Sec.  1327.  Reward. 

Sec.  1328.  Reports. 

Sec.  1329.  Technical  correction. 

Sec.  1330.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1331.  Effective  date. 
Subtitle  C— International  atomic  Energy 
Agency 

Sec.  1341.  Bilateral  and  multilateral  initiatives. 

Sec.  1342.  IAEA  internal  reforms. 

Sec.  1343.  Reporting  requirement. 

Sec.  1344.  Definitions. 

TITLE  XIV— CROATIA 

Sec.  1401.  Findings. 

Sec.  1402.  Policy  towards  Croatia. 

TITLE  XV— UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS 

Sec.  1501.  Cost  assessment  report  regarding  any 
United  States  participation  in  ac- 
tion under  Article  42  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

Sec.  1502.  Congressional  notification  regarding 
any  United  States  implementation 
of  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Sec.  1503.  Report  on  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities. 

Sec.  1504.  United  States  participation  in  United 

Nations  peacekeeping  operations. 

TfTLE  I—DEPARTMEffT  OF  STATE 

PART  A-nAUTHORIZATIO\  OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  101.  ADhONISTRATlON  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  following  amounts  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  including  the 
diplomatic  security  program: 

(1)  Diplomatic  and  co.ksular  programs.— 
For  "Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs",  of 
the  Department  of  State  SI, 658, 184, 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  and  $1,658,184,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1995. 

(2)  Salaries  and  expenses.— For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  of  the  Department  of  State 
$455,816,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$455,816,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(3)  Acquisition  and  .maintenance  of  build- 
ings abroad.— For  "Acquisition  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Buildings  Abroad".  $294,850,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  and  $294,850,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1995. 

(4)  Buying  power  mai.\tena.\c::  fund.— For 
"Buying  Power  Maintenance  Fund",  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $4,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

(5)  Representation  ALLOWA.\CES.—For  "Rep- 
resentation Allowances",  $4,881,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  $4,881,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995. 

(6)  EMERGE.WIES  in  the  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CON- 
SULAR SERVICE.— For  "Emergencies  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service",  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  1994  and  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(7)  Office  of  the  i.sspector  general.— For 
"Office  of  the  Inspector  General".  $24,055,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $24,055,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1995. 

(8)  Payment  to  the  a.merican  i.\stitute  in 
TAIWAN.— For  "Payment  to  the  American  Insti- 


tute in  Taiwan",  $15,484,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $15,484,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(9)  Protection  of  foreign  missions  akd  of- 
ficials.—For  "Protection  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Officials",  $10,814,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $10,814,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(10)  Repatriation  loans.— For  "Repatriation 
Loans".  $817,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$817,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995,  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

(b)  LIMITATIONS.— (1)  Of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  "Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Programs"  under  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  $10,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
for  grants,  contracts,  and  other  activities  to  con- 
duct research  and  promote  international  co- 
operation on  environmental  and  other  scientific 
issues:  and 

(B)  $500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Cam- 
bodian Genocide  Investigations  established 
under  section  603  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  $300,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Foreign  Language 
Translator  and  Interpreter  Career  Service  Pro- 
gram established  by  section  157. 

(3)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  $950,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Commission  on 
Protecting  and  Reducing  Government  Secrecy 
established  under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  $300,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  is  authorized  to  be  available 
for  the  recruitment  by  the  Department  of  State 
of  Hispanic  American  students  from  United 
States  institutions  of  higher  education  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965)  with  a  high  percentage  enrollment 
of  Hispanic  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing such  individuals  for  careers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  and  international  affairs. 

SEC.  lOi.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  PRO- 
GRAMS, AND  CONFERENCES. 

(a)  ASSESSED  CONTRIBUTIO.SS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL Organizations.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  to 
International  Organizations",  $865,885,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $1,000,053,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  to  carry  out  other 
authorities  in  law  consistent  with  such  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Withholding  of  Funds.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contributions 
for  International  Organizations"  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  amount  of  $118,875,000  for  each  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995,  and  for  each  year  there- 
after, unless  the  President  has  certified  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  that  no  United  Na- 
tions agency  or  United  Nations-affiliated  agen- 
cy grants  any  official  status,  accreditation,  or 
recognition  to  any  organization  which  promotes, 
condones,  or  seeks  the  legalization  of 
pedophilia,  or  which  includes  as  a  subsidiary  or 
member  any  such  organization. 

(C)        CO.\TRIBUTIONS       FOR       INTERNATIONAL 

Peacekeeping  activities.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  for 
International  Peacekeeping  Activities", 
$422,744,000    for     the    fiscal    year    1994    and 


$487,472,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  international  peacekeep- 
ing activities  and  to  carry  out  other  authorities 
in  law  consistent  ivith  such  purposes. 

(d)  International  conferences  and  Co.\tin- 
GENCIES.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "International  Conferences  and 
Contingencies",  $6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  international  con- 
ferences and  contingencies  and  to  carry  out 
other  authorities  in  law  consistent  with  such 
purposes. 

(e)  Foreign  Currency  Exchange  Rates.— In 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to  offset  adverse  fluc- 
tuations in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  such  amounts  are  nec- 
essary due  to  such  fluctuations. 

SEC.  103.  INTERNAnONAL  COiOaSSIONS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  "International  Commis- 
sions" for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law: 

(1)  International    boundary   and    water 

COM.MISSION,    united  STATES  AND  .MEXICO.— For 

"International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico"— 

(A)  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  $11,330,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $11,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1995:  and 

(B)  for  "Construction"  $14,790,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  $17,790,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995. 

(2)  International  boundary  commission, 
UNITED  states  AND  CANADA.— For  "Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada",  $760,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $760,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(3)  International  joint  commission.— For 
"International  Joint  Commission",  $3,643,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $3,643,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1995. 

(4)  International  fisheries  co.m.missions.— 
For  "International  Fisheries  Commissions", 
$16,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$14,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

SEC.  104.  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

(I)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  au- 
thorized activities,  $585,688,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994  and  $585,688,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995. 

(B)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subparagraph  (A).  $1,500,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, including,  but  not  limited  to,  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  medical  and  vocational 
training  to  Burmese,  including  persons  still 
within  Burma,  displaced  as  a  result  of  civil  con- 
flict. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for  assistance 
for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel. 


(b)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  author- 
ized to  be  available  until  expended. 
SEC.  105.  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  by  law: 

(1)  United  states  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements.— For  "United  States 
Bilateral  Saence  and  Technology  Agreen^nts", 
$4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $4,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(2)  ASIA  foundation.— For  "Asia  Founda- 
tion", $18,693,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$18,693,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

PART  B-^UTHORITIES  AND  ACTTVITIES 

SEC.  ill.  AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE. 

(a)  End  Fiscal  Year  1994  Levels.— The  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  authorized 
to  be  employed  as  of  September  30. 1994 — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  State,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 9,100,  of  whom  not  more  than  820  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service:  and 

(2)  for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
shall  not  exceed  1,200,  of  whom  not  more  than 
175  shall  be  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

(b)  End  Fiscal  Year  1995  Levels.— The  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  authorized 
to  be  employed  as  of  September  30,  1995 — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  State,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 9,100,  of  whom  not  more  than  770  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service:  and 

(2)  for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
not  to  exceed  1,200.  of  whom  not  more  than  165 
shall  be  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 

(c)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "members  of  the  Foreign  Sen-ice" 
is  used  within  the  meaning  of  such  term  under 
section  103  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22 
U.S.C  3903),  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

(1)  members  of  the  Service  under  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (7)  of  such  section: 

(2)  members  of  the  Service  serving  under  tem- 
porary resident  appointments  abroad: 

(3)  members  of  the  Service  employed  on  less 
than  a  full-time  basis: 

(4)  members  of  the  Service  subject  to  involun- 
tary separation  m  cases  in  which  such  separa- 
tion has  been  suspended  pursuant  to  section 
1106(8)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980:  and 

(5)  members  of  the  Service  serving  under  non- 
career  limited  appointments. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
may  waive  any  limitation  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  which  applies  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as  the 
ca.w  may  be.  to  the  extent  that  such  waiver  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  foreign  affairs  func- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Not  less  than  15  days  before  any  agency 
head  implements  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1). 
such  agency  head  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  notice  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  and  necessity  for  such 
waiver. 
SEC.  112.  TRANSFERS  AND  REPROGRAMMINGS. 

(a)  A.MEND.MENTS  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTStENT 

Basic  authorities  Act  of  1956.— Section  24  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  2696)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(7),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (E): 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(1)— 


(A)  by  striking  "the  second"  and  inserting 
"either":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  second"  and  inserting 
"such": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)(2)  by  amending  the  first 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  'Diplomatic  and  Consular  Pro- 
grams' account  may  not  exceed  by  more  than  5 
percent  the  amount  specifically  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  account  for  a  fiscal 
year.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d)(4). 

(b)  Diplomatic  Construction  Program.— 
Section  401  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security 
and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4851)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (h)(3). 

(c)  REPROGRA.MMING.— Section  34  of  the  State 
Department  Baste  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2706)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)(7)  by 
striking   "$500,000"  and  inserting  "$1,000,000". 
SEC.  lis.  CHILD  CARE  FACILITIES  AT  CERTAIN 

POSTS  ABROAD. 
Section  31  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2703)  is  amended 
in  subsection   (e)   by   striking   "For  the  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993.  the"  and  inserting  "The". 
SEC.    114.    EXPENSES    RELATING    TO    CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL   CLAIMS  AND  PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

Section  38  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2710)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(c)  Procurement  of  services.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  use  competitive  procedures 
or  procedures  other  than  competitive  procedures 
to  procure  the  services  of  experts  for  use  in  pre- 
paring or  prosecuting  a  proceeding  before  an 
international  tribunal  or  a  claim  by  or  against 
a  foreign  government  or  other  foreign  entity, 
whether  or  not  the  expert  is  expected  to  testify, 
or  to  procure  other  support  services  for  such 
proceedings-  or  claims.  The  Secretary  need  not 
provide  any  written  justification  for  the  use  of 
procedures  other  than  competitive  procedures 
when  procuring  such  services  under  this  sub- 
section and  need  not  furnish  for  publication  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  or  otherwise  any 
notice  of  solicitation  or  synopsis  with  respect  to 
such  procurement. 

"(d)  International  Litigation  Fund.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— In  order  to  provide  the 
Department  of  State  with  a  dependable,  flexible, 
and  adequate  source  of  funding  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  related  to  preparing  or  pros- 
ecuting a  proceeding  before  an  international  tri- 
bunal, or  a  claim  by  or  against  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  other  foreign  entity,  there  is  established 
an  International  Litigation  Fund  (hereafter  m 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "ILF").  The 
ILF  may  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. Funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
credited  to  the  ILF. 

"(2)  Reprogramming  procedures.— Funds 
credited  to  the  ILF  shall  be  treated  as  a  re- 
programming  of  funds  under  section  34  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture except  in  compliance  with  the  procedures 
applicable  to  such  reprogrammings.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  funds 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Transfers  of  funds.— Funds  received  by 
the  Department  of  State  from  another  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  pursuant  to 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations  Act  of 
1937  (49  Stat.  1321,  22  U.S.C.  2661)  to  meet  costs 
of  preparing  or  prosecuting  a  proceeding  before 
an  international  tribunal,  or  a  claim  by  or 
against  a  foreign  government  or  other  foreign 
entity,  shall  be  credited  to  the  ILF. 

"(4)  USE  OF  FUNDS.— Funds  deposited  in  the 
ILF  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).". 
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SBC.    lis.    PROBmmON    ON    DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— 

(!)  Except  for  real  estate  leases  and  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  the  Department  of  State 
may  not  enter  into  any  contract  that  expends 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  small  purchase 
threshold  (as  defined  in  section  4(11)  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  403(11))— 

(A)  ivith  a  foreign  person  that  complies  ivith 
the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel,  or 

(B)  with  any  foreign  or  United  States  person 
that  discriminates  in  the  award  of  subcontracts 
on  the  basis  of  religion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  a  foreign  person  complies  with  the  tmycott 
of  Israel  by  Arab  League  countries  when  that 
foreign  person  takes  or  knowingly  agrees  to  take 
any  action,  with  respect  to  the  boycott  of  Israel 
by  Arab  League  countries,  which  section  8(a)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2407(a))  prohibits  a  United  States  person 
from  taking,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "United  States  person"  as 
used  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
8(a)(1)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
"person";  and 

(B)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any  per- 
son other  than  a  United  States  person  as  de- 
fined in  section  16(2)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  foreign 
person  shall  be  deemed  not  to  comply  with  the 
boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  League  countries  if 
that  person,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  des- 
ignee on  the  basis  of  available  information,  cer- 
tifies that  the  person  violates  or  otherwise  does 
not  comply  with  the  boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab 
League  countries  by  taking  any  actions  prohib- 
ited by  section  8(a)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2407(a)).  Certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee 
may  occur  only  30  days  after  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  Congress  that  this  certification  pro- 
cedure will  be  utilised  at  a  specific  overseas  mis- 
sion. 

(b)  Waiver  by  Secretary  of  State.— The 
Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  section  on  a  country-by-country  basis  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon  certifi- 
cation to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest  and  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  diplomatic  functions  of 
the  United  States.  Each  such  certification  shall 
include  a  detailed  justification  for  the  waiver 
with  respect  to  each  such  country. 

(c)  Responses  to  Contract  Solicitations.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure 
that  any  response  to  a  solicitation  for  a  bid  or 
a  request  for  a  proposal,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract covered  by  subsection  (a),  includes  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  in  substantially  the  following 
form: 

"ARAB  LEAGUE  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  clause— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  person'  means  any  per- 
son other  than  a  United  States  person  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States  person'  means 
any  United  States  resident  or  national  (other 
than  an  individual  resident  outside  the  United 
States  and  employed  by  other  than  a  United 
States  person),  any  domestic  concern  (including 
any  permanent  domestic  establishment  of  any 
foreign  concern),  and  any  foreign  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  (including  any  permanent  foreign  es- 
tablishment) of  any  domestic  concern  which  is 
controlled  in  fact  by  such  domestic  concern,  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  President. 

"(b)  Certification.— By  submitting  this  offer. 
the  Offeror  certifies  that  it  is  not — 


"(1)  taking  or  knowingly  agreeing  to  take  any 
action,  with  respect  to  the  boycott  of  Israel  by 
Arab  League  countries,  which  section  8(a)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2407(a))  prohibits  a  United  States  person 
from  taking:  or 

"(2)  discriminating  in  the  award  of  sub- 
contracts on  the  basis  of  religion.". 

(2)  An  Offeror  would  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1).  if  the  Offeror  is  deemed  not  to  comply  with 
the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  a  designee  on  the  basis  of 
available  information.  Certification  by  (he  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  a  designee  may  occur  only  30 
days  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Congress 
that  this  certification  procedure  will  be  utilised 
at  a  specific  overseas  mission. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure  that  all 
State  Department  contract  solicitations  include 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  requirements  of 
section  8(a)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2407(a)). 

(d)  Review  and  Termination.— (1)  The  De- 
partment of  State  shall  conduct  reviews  of  the 
certifications  submitted  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  accuracy  of  the 
certifications. 

(2)  Upon  complaint  of  any  foreign  or  United 
States  person  of  a  violation  of  the  certification 
as  required  by  this  section,  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Department  of  State  shall 
investigate  such  complaint,  and  if  such  com- 
plaint is  found  to  be  correct  and  a  violation  of 
the  certification  has  been  found,  all  contracts 
with  such  violator  shall  be  terminated  for  de- 
fault as  soon  as  practicable,  and,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  thereafter,  the  State  Department  shall 
not  enter  into  any  contracts  with  such  a  viola- 
tor. 

SEC.  116.  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Section  4(c)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2671(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  Foreign  Service" 
and  by  striking  "an  annual  confidential"  and 
inserting  "a  periodic". 
SEC.  in.  CONSULAR  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Perso.\s  Authorized  To  Issue  Passports 
ABROAD.— The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  issue  and  validity  of  passports,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  3,  1926  (44  Stat. 
887,  22  U.S.C.  211a),  is  amended  by  striking  "by 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  such  consul  generals,  consuls,  or  vice 
consuls  when  in  charge,"  and  inserting  "by  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  other  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,". 

(b)  Notarial  Authority.— Section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States",  approved  April  5,  1906  (34  Stat.  100:  22 
U.S.C.  4221),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  may  designate  any  other 
employee  of  the  Department  of  State  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  perform  any  no- 
tarial function  authorized  to  be  performed  by  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Act.". 

SEC.  118.  VISAS. 

(a)  Surcharge  FOfi  Processing  Certain 
Visas. — (l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
charge  a  fee  or  surcharge  for  processing  ma- 
chine readable  nonimmigrant  visas  and  machine 
readable  combined  border  crossing  identification 
cards  and  nonimmigrant  visas. 

(2)  Fees  collected  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  available  to  the  De- 


partment of  State,  subject  to  amounts  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  to  recover 
the  costs  of  providing  consular  services,  which 
shall  include  the  payment  of  any  fees  for  access 
to  the  criminal  history  records  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  processing  visa  ap- 
plications and  making  immigration  eligibility 
determinations.  Such  fees  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  expended. 

(3)  For  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  fees  depos- 
ited under  the  authority  of  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  a  total  of  $107,500,000. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  IS. 
1856  (Revised  Statutes  1726-28:  22  U.S.C  2212- 
14),  concerning  accounting  for  consular  fees 
shall  not  apply  to  fees  collected  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  No  fee  or  surcharge  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  may  be  charged  to  a  national  of  a 
country  that  is  a  signatory  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement. 

(b)  automated  Visa  Lookout  System.— Not 
later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  im- 
plement an  upgrade  of  all  overseas  visa  lookout 
operations  to  computerized  systems  with  auto- 
mated multiple-name  search  capabilities. 

(c)  Processing  of  Visas  for  admission  to 
the  United  States.— <1)(  A)  Beginning  24 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whenever  a  United  States  consular  officer 
issues  a  visa  for  admission  to  the  United  States, 
that  official  shall  certify,  in  writing,  that  a 
check  of  the  Automated  Visa  Lookout  System,  or 
any  other  system  or  list  which  maintains  infor- 
mation about  the  excludability  of  aliens  under 
the  Immigration  and  .\'ationality  Act,  has  been 
made  and  that  there  is  no  basis  under  such  sys- 
tem for  the  exclusion  of  such  alien. 

(B)  If,  at  the  time  an  alien  applies  for  an  im- 
migrant or  nonimmigrant  visa,  the  alien's  name 
is  included  in  the  Department  of  Stale's  ri.sa 
lookout  system  and  the  consular  officer  to  Kitom 
the  application  is  made  fails  to  follow  the  proce- 
dures in  processing  the  application  required  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  alien's  name  in  such  system, 
the  consular  officer's  failure  shall  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  and  shall  be  considered  as  a  se- 
rious negative  factor  in  the  officer's  annual  per- 
formance evaluation. 

(2)  If  an  alien  to  whom  a  visa  was  issued  as 
a  result  of  a  failure  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  there 
is  thereafter  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
alien  was  a  participant  in  a  terrorist  act  caus- 
ing serious  loss  of  life  or  property  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene  an 
Accountability  Review  Board  under  the  author- 
ity of  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986. 

SEC.  119.  ROLE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTI 
TUTE. 

Chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  chapter  title,  by  striking  "Foreign 
Service  Institute,": 

(2)  in  section  701  (22  U.S.C.  4021)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  section  title  and  inserting 
"Institution  for  Training.": 

(B)  in  subsection  701(a)— 

(i)  by  striking  "the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
(hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
'Institute')"  and  inserting  "an  institution  or 
center  for  training  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter 
referred  to  as  the  'institution')":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Institute"  and  inserting  "in- 
stitution": 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  special  professional  foreign  affairs 
training  and  instruction  of  employees  of  foreign 
governments  through  the  institution. 

"(2)  Training  and  instruction  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  on  a  reimbursable  or  advance- 


of-funds  basis.  Such  reimbursements  or  ad- 
vances to  the  Department  of  State  rruiy  be  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  foreign  government  and  shall  be 
credited  to  the  currently  available  applicable 
appropriation  account. 

"(3)  Training  should  be  made  available  in  the 
first  instance  to  officials  from  newly  emerging 
democratic  nations,  and  then  to  other  nations 
as  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  authorities  of  section  704  shall  apply 
to  training  and  instruction  provided  under  this 
section.": 

(3)  in  subsection  701(b)  and  sections  702,  704. 
705,  and  707.  by  striking  "Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute" and  "Institute"  wherever  they  appear 
and  inserting  "institution". 

SEC.  120.  REPORT  ON  CONSOUDATION  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE OPERATIONS. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
jointly  with  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  shall 
submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  do- 
mestic administrative  operations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Such  report  shall  include  specific 
recommendations  for  implementation  of  such 
consolidation. 
SEC.  121.  LOCAL  GUARD  CONTRACTS  ABROAD. 

Section  136(c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-246)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "due  to  their 
distance  from  the  post": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (7)  and  (8).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  absent  compelling  reasons,  award  such 
contracts  through  the  competitive  process: 

"(3)  in  evaluating  and  scoring  proposals  for 
such  contracts,  award  not  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  total  points  on  the  basis  of  technical  fac- 
tors and  subfactors; 

"(4)  allow  all  solicitations  to  be  bid  in  United 
States  dollars: 

"(5)  ensure  that  contracts  awarded  to  United 
States  firms  are  paid  in  United  States  dollars: 
and 

"(6)  ensure  that  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  assist  United  States  firms  in  ob- 
taining local  licenses  and  permits.". 
SBC.  122.  ANNUAL  COUNTRY  REPORTS  ON  TER- 
RORISM. 

Section  140  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (22 
U.S.C.  2656f)  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (Ci; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
international  financial  support  provided  to 
those  groups  directly  or  provided  in  support  of 
their  activities.". 

SEC.  123.  REWARDS  FOR  L\FORMATION  REGARD. 
L\G  ACTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TER 
RORISM  WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Section  36  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2708)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  by  striking  "and  is 
primarily  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States":  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (i)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'international  terrorism'  means 
activities  that — 

"(A)  involve  violent  acts  or  acts  dangerous  to 
human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or 
that  would  be  a  criminal  violation  if  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State: 

"(B)  appear  to  be  intended— 

"(i)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation: 

"(ii)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  government 
by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

"(iii)  to  effect  the  conduct  of  a  government  by 
assassination  or  kidnapping:  and 

"(C)  occur  totally  outside  the  United  States, 
or  transcend  national  boundaries  in  terms  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  accomplished,  the  per- 
sons they  appear  intended  to  coerce  or  intimi- 
date, or  the  locale  in  which  their  perpetrators 
operate  or  seek  asylum.". 

SEC.  124.  PROPERTY  AGREEMENTS. 

Whenever  the  Department  of  State  enters  into 
lease-purchase  agreements  involving  property  in 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  (22  U.S.C.  292), 
the  Department  shall  account  for  such  trans- 
actions in  accordance  with  fiscal  year  obliga- 
tions. 

SBC.  125.  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  State  a  Capital  In- 
vestment Fund  to  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
information  technology  and  other  related  cap- 
ital investments  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
to  ensure  the  efficient  management,  coordina- 
tion, operation,  and  utilization  of  such  re- 
sources. 

(b)  Funding.- Funds  otherwise  available  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  deposited 
in  such  Fund. 

(c)  Availability.— Amounts  deposited  into 
the  Fund  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(d)  Expenditures  From  the  Fund.— Amounts 
deposited  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure to  procure  capital  equipment  and  in- 
formation technology. 

(e)  REPROGRAMMING      PROCEDURES.— FundS 

credited  to  the  Capital  Investment  Fund  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 34  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2710)  and  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  except  in 
compliance  with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
such  reprogrammings. 

SEC.  126.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  2  of  the  State  Department  Ba.vic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  "(I) 
pay"  and  inserting  "(m)  pay". 

PART  C— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ORGANIZATION 

SEC.    131.    UNDER   SECRETARY  AND  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  POSITIONS. 

(a)  Nu.VBERS  OF  Under  Secretaries  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries. —Section  1  of  the  Act  of 
May  26.  1949.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2652),  is 
further  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
"Deputy  Secretary  of  State"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  not  more  than  5  Under  Sec- 
retaries of  Stale  and  not  more  than  20  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State.". 

(b)  Other  Senior  Officials.— In  addition  to 
such  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
who  are  authorized  to  be  compensated  at  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  not  more  than  4 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  are  au- 
thorized to  be  compensated  at  such  level,  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Conforming  a.mendments.—^1)  Section 
9(a)  of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2655a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "In  addition  to  the  positions 
provided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
May  26,  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2652). 
there"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "There": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  "and  for  such  other  related 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
designate". 

(2)  Section  122(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (22 
U.S.C.  2652b)  is  amended  by  striking  ",  which  is 
in  addition  to  the  positions  provided  under  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1949  (22 
U.S.C.  2652)". 

(3)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking: 

"Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and 
Agricultural  Affairs  and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance  Pro- 
grams and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Man- 
agement. 

"Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Under  Secretaries  of  State  (5).". 

(4)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking: 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.". 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Narcot- 
ics Matters,  Department  of  State.", 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.". 

"Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.", 
and 

"Chief  of  Protocol.  Department  of  State.". 

(5)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (15)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (20)  and  4 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  uith  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(d)  Office  of  Counselor:  Legal  adviser.— 
(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  the  Office 
of  Counselor  of  the  United  States"  (May  18. 
1937:  Public  Law  75-91:  22  U.S.C.  2655)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  30  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes"  (May  24,  1924:  Public  Law  68-135:  22 
U.S.C.  2654)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Assumption  of  Duties.— The  individual 
holding  the  Office  of  Counselor  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  assume  the  duties  of 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Global  Affairs 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

SEC.  132.  REDBSIGNATION  OF  POSITION  AS  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN  RIGHTS,  AND  LABOR. 

(a)  Redesign.ation  of  Position.— The  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  116(c)  (22  U.S.C.  2151n).  by  strik- 
ing "Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs"  and  inserting  "Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Democracy,  Human 
Rights,  and  Labor": 

(2)  in  sections  502B(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2304(b)). 
502B(c)(l)  (22  U.S.C.  2304(c)).  and  505(g)(4)(A) 
(22   U.S.C.  2314(g)(4)(A))  by  sinking    "Human 
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Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Democracy.  Human 
Rights,  and  Labor": 

(3)  in  subsection  573(c)  by  striking  "Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs"  and  insert- 
ing "Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Labor": 
and 

(4)  in  section  624(f)  (22  U.S.C.  2384(f))— 

(A)  by  striking  "Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Democracy.  Human  Rights,  and  Labor": 

(B)  by  striking  "refugees,  prisoners  of  war." 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "prisoners 
of  war":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  ",  and 
such  other  related  duties  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  designate". 

(b)  Cos  FORM  ISG  AMENDMENT.—Section  5(d)(1) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2755(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Democracy. 
Human  Rights,  and  Labor". 

(c)  ASSUMPTION  OF  DUTIES.— The  individual 
holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  assume 
the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  De- 
mocracy, Human  Rights,  and  Labor  and  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

SBC.  133.  REDESIGNATIOIV  OF  POSITION  AS  AS- 
SISTA.\T  SECRETAHY  FOR  .\AIiCOT- 
ICS.  TERRORISM,  AND  CRIME. 

(a)  Redesig.\ation  of  Office.— Section  115(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fis- 
cal Year  1979  (22  U.S.C.  2652a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  "ister- 
NATIONAL  NARCOTICS  ."HATTERS"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "narcotics,  terroris.m,  and 
CRIME":  and 

(2)  in  the  text— 

(A)  by  striking  ".  in  addition  to  the  positions 
provided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652).": 

(B)  by  striking  "International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters" and  inserting  "Narcotics,  Terrorism  and 
Crime":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
"and  such  other  related  duties  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  designate". 

(b)  ASSUMPTION  OF  DUTIES.— The  individual 
holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  assume  the  duties 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Narcotics. 
Terrorism,  and  Crime  and  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  reappointed  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  134.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  FOR  NAR- 
COTICS, TERRORISM.  AND  CRIME. 

Section  4S2  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291a)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  ADMINISTRATIVE  AssiSTA.\VE.—(l)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  personnel  funded 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorised  to  pro- 
vide administrative  assistance  to  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  bureau  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  replace  the  Bureau  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  to  do  so 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  funds  available 
for  antinarcotics  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.". 

SBC.  13S.  COORDINATOR  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INFORMA- 
TION POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  35  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2707)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a);  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  text  above  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  formulation,  co- 
ordination, and  oversight  of  foreign  policy  relat- 
ed to  international  communications  and  infor- 
mation policy.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall—": 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (I)  as  para- 
graph (2): 

(D)  by  inserting  before  redesignated  para- 
graph (2)  the  following: 

"(1)  exercise  primary  authority  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  such  tele- 
communications functions,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  United  States  positions  and  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  participation  in  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national bodies.  In  exercising  this  responsibility, 
the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  with  other  agen- 
cies as  appropriate,  and.  in  particular,  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  the  authority  vested 
by  law  or  Executive  order  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  in  this  area:". 

(E)  in  redesignated  paragraph  (2).  by  striking 
"with  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and",  and  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  "and  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  as  appropriate":  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "the  Senior 
Interagency  Group  on  International  Commu- 
nications and  Information  Policy"  and  inserting 
"any  senior  interagency  policymaking  group  on 
international  telecommunications  and  informa- 
tion policy  and  chair  such  interagency  meetings 
as  may  be  necessary  to  coordinate  actions  on 
pending  issues:". 

(b)  Rule  of  Co.\struction.— Nothing  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  affects  the  na- 
ture or  scope  of  the  authority  that  is  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  vested  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
or  any  officer  thereof. 
SEC.  136.  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  COORDINATION  OF  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS.— Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (8  U.S.C. 
1525)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Attorney  General,  shall— 

"(1)  develop  overall  United  States  refugee  ad- 
mission and  resettlement  policy: 

"(2)  coordinate  all  United  States  domestic  and 
international  refugee  admission  and  resettle- 
ment programs  in  a  manner  that  assures  that 
policy  objectives  are  met  in  a  timely  fashion: 

"(3)  develop  an  effective  and  responsive  liai- 
son between  the  Federal  Government  and  vol- 
untary organisations.  Governors  and  mayors, 
and  others  involved  in  refugee  relief  and  reset- 
tlement work  to  reflect  overall  United  States 
Government  policy:  and 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  policies  for. 
objectives  of.  and  establishment  of  priorities  for. 
Federal  functions  relating  to  refugee  admission 
and  resettlement  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  duties  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  State,  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  consult  reg- 
ularly with  States,  localities,  and  private  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  concerning  the  spon- 
sorship process  and  the  intended  distribution  of 
refugees. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  design  an  overall 
budget  strategy  to  provide  individual  agencies 
with  policy  guidance  on  refugee  matters  in  the 


preparation  of  their  budget  requests,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
an  overview  of  all  refugee-related  budget  re- 
quests.". 

(b)    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    REFUGEE    ACT    OF 

1980.— Title  111  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  title  heading,  by  striking  "UNITED 
STATES  COORDINATOR  FOR  REFUGEE  AF- 
FAIRS" and  inserting  "UNITED  STATES  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS":  and 

(2)  in  the  heading  of  part  A.  by  striking 
"United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs"  and  inserting  "United  States  Co- 
ordination OF  Refugee  affairs". 

((■)  Ame.\dme.\t  TO  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee AssisTA.\CE  ACT.— Section  5  of  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2605) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Personnel  funded  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  authorized  to  provide  administrative  assist- 
ance to  personnel  assigned  to  the  bureau 
charged  with  carrying  out  this  Act.". 

(d)  Conform!.\g  Amendments.— (I)  Section 
411(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1521(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
under  the  general  policy  guidance  of  the  United 
States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Coordi- 
nator')" and  inserting  "the  Secretary  of  State": 

(2)  Section  412  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1522)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A),  by  striking  ".  to- 
gether with  the  Coordinator."  and  inserting  ", 
together  wiht  the  Secretary  of  State.": 

(B)  in  subsections  (b)(3)  and  (b)(4).  by  striking 
"in  consultation  with  the  Coordinator.":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (e)(7)(C).  by  striking  ".  in 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs.". 

(3)  Section  413(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1523)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ".  in  consultation  with  the  Coordinator.". 

(e)  Transfer  of  Duties.— if  there  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  for  Population.  Refugees 
and  Migration  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  that  person  shall  assume  on  such  date  the 
duties  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Popu- 
lation, Refugees  and  Migration  which  were  vest- 
ed in  the  Assistant  Secretary  before  such  date. 
Such  individual  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
appointed by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

SBC.  137.  WOIUENS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROTECTION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  issues  of  gender-based  discrimination  and 
violence  against  women  have  long  been  ignored 
or  overlooked:  and 

(2)  abuses  against  women  should  have  greater 
visibility  in  the  policymaking  formulation. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  State  should  designate  within 
the  appropriate  bureau  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  assure  that  women's 
human  rights  issues  are  considered  in  the  over- 
all development  of  international  human  rights 
policy. 

SEC.  138.  REPEALS. 

Envoy  to  the  Afghan  Resistance.— Section 
306  of  the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-^59)  is  repealed. 

PART  D— PERSONNEL 
SEC.  141.  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS. 

Section  1017(e)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4117)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  labor  organisation  for  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  or  acting  as  a  representative 
of  a  labor  organization  for  such  purpose  is  pro- 
hibited under  this  chapter — 


"(A)  on  the  part  of  any  management  official 
or  confidential  employee: 

"(B)  on  the  part  of  any  individual  who  has 
served  c^  a  management  official  or  confidential 
employee  during  the  preceding  two  years:  or 

"(C)  on  the  part  of  any  other  employee  if  the 
participation  or  activity  would  result  in  a  con- 
flict of  interest  or  apparent  conflict  of  interest 
or  would  otherwise  be  incompatible  with  law  or 
with  the  official  functions  of  such  employee. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  the 
term  'management  official'  does  not  include  any 
chief  of  mission,  principal  officer,  or  deputy 
thereof,  or  any  administrative  or  personnel  offi- 
cer abroad.". 

SEC.  14i.  WAIVER  OF  UMTTATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS  FOR  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
DAMAGE  OR  LOSS. 

(a)  CLAIMS  Resulting  From  Emergency 
Evacuation  in  a  Foreign  Country.— Sub- 
section 3721(b)  of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1).  as  so  des- 
ignated, the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the  set- 
tlement and  payment  limitation  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  claims  for  damage  or  loss  by 
United  States  Government  personnel  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  chief  of  mission  in  a  foreign 
country  if  such  claims  in  circumstances  where 
there  is  in  effect  a  departure  from  the  country 
authorized  or  ordered  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  section  5522(a)  of  title  5.  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  exists  exceptional 
circumstances  that  warrant  such  a  waiver.". 

(b)  Retroactive  application.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  claims  arising  on  or  after  October  31. 
1988. 

SBC.  143.  SALARIBS  OF  CHIEFS  OF  MISSION. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3961(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
".  exclusive  of  danger  pay,". 

SEC.  144.  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PERFORM- 
ANCE PAY. 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Awards.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  not  award  or  pay  performance  pay- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  under  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22 
U.S.C.  3965).  until  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  issues  regulations  or 
otherwise  authorizes  or  recommends  the  pay- 
ment of  rank  awards  or  performance  awards  to 
other  Federal  employees  for  such  fiscal  years 
under  section  4507  or  5384  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code. 

(b)  AWARDS  IN  Subsequent  Fiscal  Years.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  performance 
award  or  payment  in  any  fiscal  year  after  a  fis- 
cal year  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  individual  with  a  perform- 
ance award  or  payment  to  which  the  individual 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  in  a  fiscal 
year  referred  to  such  subsection  but  for  the  pro- 
hibition described  in  such  subsection. 

(C)  AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  OF 

1980.— Section  405(b)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3965(b)(4))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Any  award  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitation  on  certain  payments 
under  section  5307  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

SEC.  145.  REASSIGNMENT  AND  RETIREMENT  OF 
FORMER  PRESIDENTIAL  AP- 

POINTEES. 

Section  813  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  4053)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  813.  Reassignment  and  Retirement  of 
Former  presidential  appointees.— (a)  If  a 
participant  completes  an  assignment  under  sec- 
tion 302(b)  in  a  position  to  which  the  partici- 


pant was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  is  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  retirement,  the  participant 
shall  be  reassigned  in  the  Service  within  90  days 
after  the  completion  of  such  assignment  and 
any  period  of  authorised  leave. 

"(b)  If  a  participant  completes  an  assignment 
under  section  302(b)  in  a  position  to  which  the 
participant  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
is  eligible  for  retirement,  and  is  not  reassigned 
within  90  days  after  the  completion  of  such  as- 
signment and  any  period  of  authorised  leave, 
the  partiapant  shall  be  retired  from  the  Service 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance 
with  section  806  or  section  855.  as  appropriate.". 
SEC.  I4S.  REPORT  ON  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SEN- 
IOR FOREIGN  SERVICE  POSTTIONS. 

(a)  Audit  and  Review.— Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
duct a  classification  audit  of  all  Senior  Foreign 
Service  positions  in  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, assigned  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  shall  re- 
view the  methods  for  classification  of  such  posi- 
tions. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  of  such  audit  and 
review  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  147.  ALLOWANCES. 

(a)  Away-From-Post  Education  allow- 
ance.—Section  5924(4)(A)  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  "When  travel  from 
school  to  post  is  infeasible.  travel  may  be  al- 
lowed between  the  school  attended  and  the 
home  of  a  designated  relative  or  family  friend  or 
to  join  a  parent  at  any  location,  with  the  allow- 
able travel  expense  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
travel  between  the  school  and  the  post.". 

(b)  Educational  Travel  for  College  Stu- 
dents Studying  abroad.— Section  5924(4)(B)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  after  "in  the  United  States"  by  in- 
serting "(or  to  and  from  a  school  outside  the 
United  States  if  the  dependent  is  attending  that 
school  for  less  than  one  year  under  a  program 
approved  by  the  school  in  the  United  States  at 
which  the  dependent  is  enrolled,  with  the  allow- 
able travel  expense  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  school  in  the  United 
States)". 

SBC.  14&  INAPPUCABIUTY  OF  ROLLOVER  AU- 
THORTTY  FOR  CERTAIN  ALLOW- 
ANCES AiVD  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 

Section  5307(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  rollover  authority  for  the  making  of 
certain  payments  to  Federal  employees)  shall 
not  apply  to  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

SEC.  149.  GRIEVANCES. 

(a)  Grieva.\ce  Board  Procedures.— Section 
1106  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4136)  is  amended  m  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (8)  by  striking  "until  the  Board  has  ruled 
upon  the  grievance."  and  inserting  "until  the 
date  which  is  one  year  after  such  determination 
or  until  the  Board  has  ruled  upon  the  grievance, 
whichever  comes  first.  The  Board  shall  extend 
the  one-year  limitation  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  the  Department  shall  continue  to  sus- 
pend such  action,  if  the  Board  determines  that 
the  agency  or  the  Board  is  responsible  for  the 
delay  m  the  resolution  of  the  grievance.  The 
Board  may  also  extend  the  1-year  limit  if  it  de- 
termines that  the  delay  is  due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  case,  the  unavailability  of  witnesses  or  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  agency, 
the  Board  or  the  grievant.". 

(b)  Time  Limitation  on  Requests  for  Judi- 
cial Review.— Section  1110  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 


ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4140)  U  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  inserting  before  the  period  ".  if 
the  request  for  judicial  review  is  filed  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  final  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Board  (or  in  the  case  of  an  ag- 
grieved party  who  is  posted  abroad  at  the  time 
of  the  final  action  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Board, 
if  the  request  for  judicial  review  is  filed  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  aggrieved  party's  return 
to  the  United  States)  ". 

SBC.    ISO.    MID-LEVEL    WOMEN    AND    MINORITY 
PLACEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  promote  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
highly  qualified,  trained  and  experienced 
women  and  minority  personnel  unthin  the  For- 
eign Service  and  to  provide  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Foreign  Service  to  meet  staffing 
needs  and  to  acquire  the  services  of  experienced 
and  talented  women  and  minority  personnel  and 
to  help  alleviate  the  impact  of  downsising,  re- 
duction-in-force,  and  budget  restrictions  occur- 
ring in  the  defense  and  national  security-related 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  EsTABLiSHME.\T.—For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  appoint  as 
Foreign  Service  officers  qualified  women  and 
minority  applicants  who  are  participants  in  the 
priority  placement  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Defense  out- 
placement referral  program,  or  the  Automated 
Applicant  Referral  System.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  appointments  through  the  mid-level 
entry  program  of  the  Department  of  State  under 
section  306  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  concern- 
ing the  implementation  of  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  on  methods  to  improve 
implementation  of  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
SEC.   151.  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  REFERRAL 

SYSTEM  FOR  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Referral  system.— (D  The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  shall  establish 
and  operate  a  system  that  provides  job  place- 
ment assistance  to  eligible  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(2)  The  system  established  under  this  section 
shall— 

(A)  i)ermit  eligible  personnel  to  register  for  job 
placement  assistance  under  the  system: 

(B)  contain  information  on  vacancies  in  em- 
ployment positions  throughout  the  Department: 

(C)  facilitate  the  provision  of  information  on 
the  positions  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  to 
the  personnel  who  register  for  assistance  under 
subparagraph  (A):  and 

(D)  assist,  by  referral  or  other  means,  the  per- 
sonnel referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C)  in  seek- 
ing employment  in  such  position. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Slate  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  ensure  that  the  system 
operated  under  this  section  is  automated. 

(4)  The  system  shall  operate  from  a  single  lo- 
cation within  the  continental  United  States. 

(b)  Eligible  Personnel.— Personnel  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  job  placement  assistance 
system  established  under  this  section  include  the 
following: 

(1)  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  who 
are  involuntarily  separated  from  employment  in 
the  Department  by  reason  of  a  reduction  m 
force  of  such  personnel. 

(2)  Personnel  of  the  Department  who  decline 
to  accept  a  transfer  to  another  position  in  the 
Department  under  such  a  reduction  in  force  or 
other  program  for  the  consolidation  of  employ- 
ment positions  within  the  Department. 
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(3)  Former  personnel  of  the  Department  whose 
employment  with  the  Department  was  termi- 
nated for  a  reason  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 

(2). 

(4)  Such  other  personnel  of  the  Department  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  to  be  eligible 
for  such  participation. 

(c)  IMPLEMENTATIOS.—The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  comrjience  operation  of  the  system  required 
under  this  section  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  concern- 
ing the  implementation  of  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  on  methods  to  improve 
implementation  of  the  job  plcu:ement  assistance 
system  established  under  this  section. 

SEC.    1S3.    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    COMPETENCE 
WITHIN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

(a)  Model  Foreign  Lasguace  Cosipetesce 
Posts  Program.— Section  161(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authori2ation  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991  (22  U.S.C.  4171  note)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Implementation  of  this  program  shall  not  deny 
other  posts,  not  so  designated,  of  required  lan- 
guage-qualified personnel.". 

(b)  ADDiTioss  to  Language  Proficiency  /.v 
THE  Employee  Evaluation  Report.— Section 
164(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorisation 
Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (22  U.S.C. 
4001(a)  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "Com- 
petence.—": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  In  any  assessment  under  paragraph 

(1),  if  a  supervisor  believes  that  an  employee's 
proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  has  declined 
below  the  minimum  proficiency  level  required  for 
the  employee's  current  assignment,  the  super- 
visor shall  recommend  that  the  employee  seek  re- 
medial language  refresher  training  and,  within 
reasonable  limitations,  excuse  the  employee  from 
a  portion  of  his  or  her  regular  responsibilities  to 
do  so. 

"(B)  In  the  event  the  employee  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  is  assigned  to  a  lan- 
guage-designated position  and  is  receiving  a 
language  differential  for  having  achieved  a  re- 
quired level  of  foreign  language  proficiency ,  the 
supervisor  may  also  require  that  the  employee's 
current  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language  be 
reevaluated  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  this 
case  the  employee's  proficiency  shall  be  evalu- 
ated by  reference  to  the  standards  and  practices 
employed  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  If  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  determines  that  the 
employee  has  failed  to  maintain  the  required 
level  of  proficiency ,  the  Department  of  State 
shall  suspend  the  differential  until  the  required 
proficiency  level  is  regained. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  reevaluation  of  an  employee's 
foreign  language  proficiency  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  shall  be,  for  employees  not  al- 
ready in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  the  next 
time  the  employee  travels  to  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area  on  official  travel  orders,  or  the  next 
time  a  Foreign  Service  Institute  examiner  visits 
the  employee's  post  of  assignment  on  regularly 
scheduled  travel.  No  additional  travel  funds 
may  be  expended  for  this  purpose. ". 

SEC.  153.  DESIGNATION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
RESOURCES  COORDINATOR. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  post-Cold  War  era  is  placing  increasing 
demands  on  limited  Federal  foreign  language  re- 
sources available  to  support  diplomacy,  intel- 
ligence, military  preparedness,  international  se- 
curity, and  global  economic  competitiveness 
goals: 


(2)  the  absence  of  a  single  interagency  mecha- 
nism to  coordinate  Federal  foreign  language  re- 
sources represents  a  significant  weakness  in  the 
United  States  Government's  ability  to  mobili2e 
and  direct  existing  foreign  language  assets  in 
support  of  national  foreign  policy  goals:  and 

(3)  there  is  a  growing  need  for  coordination  of 
all  Federal  agencies  maintaining  and  utilising 
foreign  language  resources— 

(A)  to  increase  cost-effectiveness  through 
sharing  of  resources: 

(B)  to  identify  foreign  language  needs  and 
priorities  required  to  support  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives: and 

(C)  to  identify  foreign  language  resources  ca- 
pable of  supporting  global  economic  competitive- 
ness goals  and  to  facilitate  private  sector  access 
to  those  resources. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  virtue  of  his 
overall  responsibility  under  section  701(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4011(a)) 
for  training  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  should  take  the  lead  in  this  effort:  and 

(2)  in  order  to  avoid  other  Federal  agencies 
duplicating  the  facilities  and  training  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  goal  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 701(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22 
U.S.C.  4011(b)),  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
call  upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  share  in  the 
joint  management  and  coordination  of  Federal 
foreign  language  resources. 

(c)  Designation  of  Position  and  Duties.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  appoint  a  For- 
eign Language  Resources  Coordinator  (in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Coordinator") 
who  shall  be  responsible — 

(A)  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  Government— 

(i)  to  strengthen  mechanisms  for  sharing  of 
foreign  language  resources:  and 

(ii)  to  identify  Federal  foreign  language  re- 
source requirements  in  the  areas  of  diplomacy, 
intelligence,  military  preparedness,  inter- 
national security,  and  other  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives: and 

(B)  for  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  to  which  Federal  foreign  lan- 
guage assets,  if  any,  should  be  made  available 
to  the  private  sector  in  support  of  national  glob- 
al economic  competitiveness  goals. 

(2)   All   United   States   Government  agencies 
maintaining  and  utilizing  Federal  foreign  lan- 
guage training  and  related  resources  shall  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Coordinator. 
SEC.  tS4.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRANSLATOR  AND 

INTERPRETER       CAREER       SERVICE 

PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  to  enhance  the  capability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  provide  cost-effective,  timely, 
and  reliable  translation  and  interpretation  serv- 
ices for  Government  use: 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  professionally 
trained  translators  and  interpreters  of  foreign 
languages  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  Govern- 
ment personnel  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
filled:  and 

(3)  to  stimulate  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  dedicate  more  resources  to 
higher  levels  of  proficiency  in  their  foreign  lan- 
guage translation  and  interpretation  programs. 

(b)  Program.— (1)( A)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  whereby  the  Department  of 
State  would  obtain  the  services  of  additional 
translators  and  interpreters  trained  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

(B)  Such  program  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Foreign  Language  Translator  and  Interpreter 
Career  Service  Program". 


(2)(A)  Under  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  costs  of  tuition  for  eligible  United 
States  citizens  who  pursue  professional  training 
in  trtinslation  or  interpretation  in  foreign  lan- 
guages for  which  the  Secretary  determines  there 
is  a  shortage  of  qualified  Government  personnel. 
In  exchange,  individuals  who  successfully  com- 
plete training  shall  agree  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices at  an  entry-level  rate  of  pay  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  for  each  year  of  academic  tuition  paid. 

(B)  Such  individuals  may  be  detailed  or  re- 
ferred for  direct  employment  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  accordance  with  practices  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Eligibility.— A  United  States  citizen  shall 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  section  if— 

(1)  the  individual— 

(A)  is  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  program  in  a  for- 
eign language  translation  or  interpretation: 

(2)  the  institution  and  the  program  meet  the 
accreditation,  curriculum,  certification,  and 
other  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(3)  the  individual  submits  a  written  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  meets  the  minimum 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Noncompliance.— Any  individual  partici- 
pating in  the  program  who  fails  to  complete  a 
program  meeting  the  standards  prescribed  in 
subsection  (c)(2)  shall  reimburse  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  Federal  funds  expended  for  such 
individual's  tuition,  together  with  interest  on 
such  funds  (calculated  at  the  prevailing  rate). 

(e)  Surcharge  for  Certain  Foreign  Lan- 
gu.age  Services.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorised to  levy  a  surcharge,  or  otherwise  solicit 
funds,  for  providing  other  executive  branch 
agencies  with  foreign  language  translation  and 
interpretation  services. 

(f)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  collected  under  the 
authority  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  shall  be  de- 
posited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  any  De- 
partment of  State  appropriation  to  recover  the 
cost  of  providing  translation  or  interpretation 
services  in  any  foreign  language,  including  the 
cost  of  training  translators  or  interpreters  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  Such  funds  may  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  State,  acting  through  the  Office  of  Language 
Services  or  any  successor  office:  and 

(3)  the  term  "shortage  of  qualified  Govern- 
ment personnel"  means  a  shortage  or  absence  of 
sufficiently  trained  and  qualified  personnel  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  for  permanent  Gov- 
ernment employment  as  translators  or  inter- 
preters by  reference  to  the  standards  employed 
by  the  Office  of  Language  Services  (or  successor 
office),  which  cannot  otherwise  be  filled  from 
contract  rosters  or  other  sources. 

SEC.  155.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS WITH  ADVANCED  PRO- 
FICIENCY IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  encourage  the  assignment  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel  with  language  proficiency  at  the  S4/ 
R4  level  (full  professional  proficiency,  as  tested 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute)  to  posts  or  po- 
sitions in  which  their  language  capabilities  are 
effectively  utilized. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  noted,  in  its  July  1993  report, 
that    existing    foreign     language    proficiency 
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among  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  not 
adequately  weighed  in  the  assignments  process, 
and  that  existing  skills  are  not  adequately  uti- 
lized, and 

(2)  the  Department  of  States  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  urged  that  the  Department  has 
legitimate  requirements  at  overseas  posts  that 
can  only  be  satisfied  through  S4/R4  level  skills, 
and  recommended  that  certain  overseas  posi- 
tions be  designated  at  the  S4/R4  competence 
level. 

(c)  Program.— (1)  Pursuant  to  section  702  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4022), 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  the  establish- 
ment and  apportionment  of  a  certain  number  of 
overseas  positions,  at  the  S4/R4  level,  in  each  of 
a  majority  of  overseas  missions,  as  follows: 

(A)  For  missions  using  world  languages  with 
more  than  nine  Foreign  Service  Officer  positions 
assigned  by  the  Department  of  State,  8  percent 
of  positions  and  not  less  than  one  position  will 
be  established  at  the  S4/R4  level. 

(B)  For  posts  using  hard  or  incentive  lan- 
guages, ivith  more  than  nine  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer positions  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  number  of  S4/R4-designated  positions 
shall  be  at  least  four  percent  of  positions,  and 
not  less  than  one  position. 

(2)  Overseas  posts  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  retain  flexibility  to  apportion  S4/R4 
language-designated  positions  within  respective 
overseas  posts. 

(3)  Assignment  of  personnel  with  full  profes- 
sional proficiency  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  September  30,  1995. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  September  30,  1994,  describing  the  progress 
made  toward  implementation  of  this  section. 

PART  E—JNTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Subpart  A— United  Nation*  and  Related 

Agenciei 

SEC.  161.  UMTTATION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  AFFIU- 
ATED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  United  States  shall  not  make  any  vol- 
untary or  assessed  contribution— 

(1)  to  any  affiliated  organization  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  which  grants  full  membership  as  a 
state  to  any  organization  or  group  that  does  not 
have  the  internationally  recognized  attributes  of 
statehood,  or 

(2)  to  the  United  Nations,  if  the  United  Na- 
tions grants  full  membership  as  a  state  in  the 
United  Nations  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally  recog- 
nized attributes  of  statehood,  during  any  period 
in  which  such  membership  is  effective. 

SBC.  leS.  UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  FiNDi.^GS.-The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  in  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  depends  on  its  being  rep- 
resentative of  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  equitable  geographic 
distribution  in  Article  23  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  requires  that  the  memb'ers  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  be  chosen  by 
nondiscriminatory  means. 

(3)  The  use  of  informal  regional  groups  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  sole  means  for  election 
of  the  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  is  inherently  discriminatory  in  the  ab- 
sence of  guarantees  that  all  member  states  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  a  regional  group, 
and  has  resulted  in  discrimination  against  Is- 
rael. 

(b)  SENSE  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  request  the  Secretary -Gen- 


eral of  the  United  Nations  to  seek  immediate  res- 
olution of  the  problem  described  in  this  section. 
The  President  shall  inform  the  Congress  of  any 
progress  in  resolving  this  situation,  together 
with  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  request 
for  funding  for  the  "Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations"  account  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

SEC.  ISS.  REFORMS  IN  THE  WORLD  HEALTH  OR- 
GANIZATION. 

(a)  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  United  States  contributions  to 
the  World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  should 
be  utilised  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
manner  possible,  particularly  for  the  reduction 
of  diseases  and  disabilities  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  President  shall  direct  the  United 
States  representatives  to  the  World  Health  As- 
sembly, the  Executive  Board,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  monitor  the  activities  of 
the  World  Health  Organisation  to  ensure  that 
such  organizations  achieve— 

(1)  the  timely  implementation  of  reforms  and 
management  improvements,  including  those  out- 
lined in  the  resolutions  of  the  46th  World  Health 
Assembly  related  to  the  external  Auditor  (WHA 
46.21),  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Board  on  the 
WHO  Response  to  Global  Change  (WHA  46.16) 
and  actions  for  Budgetary  Reform  (WHA  46.35): 
and 

(2)  the  effective  and  efficient  utilisation  and 
monitoring  of  resources,  including— 

(A)  the  determination  of  strategic  and  finan- 
cial priorities:  and 

(B)  the  establishment  of  realistic  and  measur- 
able targets  in  accordance  with  the  established 
health  priorities. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
assessing  the  World  Health  Organisation's 
progress  in  implementing  the  reforms  identified 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (2). 

SBC.    164.   REFORMS   IN  THE  FOOD  AND   AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION. 

In  view  of  the  longstanding  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  major  donor  nations 
to  reform  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion and  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  ongoing 
investigation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  1993  election  of  a  new  Director 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion (FAO)  to  press  for  long-needed  organisa- 
tional and  management  reforms:  and 

(2)  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  following  reforms  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organisation: 

(A)  Decentralisation  of  the  administrative 
structure  of  FAO,  including  eliminating  redun- 
dant or  unnecessary  headquarters  staff,  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  regional  offices,  in- 
creased time  for  consideration  of  budget  issues 
by  member  states,  and  a  more  meaningful  and 
direct  role  for  member  states  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

(B)  Reform  of  the  FAO  Council,  including  for- 
mation of  an  executive  management  committee 
to  provide  oversight  of  management. 

(C)  Limitation  of  the  term  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  the  number  of  terms  which  an  individ- 
ual may  serve. 

(D)  Restructuring  of  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Program  (TCP),  including  reducing  the 
number  of  nonemergency  projects  funds  through 
the  TCP  and  establishing  procedures  to  deploy 
TCP  consultants,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  a 
timely  manner. 


SEC.  165.  REFORM  IN  BUDGET  DECISIO.»^MAKJNG 
PROCEDirRES  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  rrS  SPECIALIZED  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  Assessed  Contributions.— For  assessed 
contributions  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  102(a)  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
withhold  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  United  States  assessed  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  or  to  any  of  its  specialised 
agencies  for  any  calendar  year  if  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  such  agency  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment or  to  continue  to  implement  consensus- 
based  decisionmaking  procedures  on  budgetary 
matters  which  assure  that  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  the  views  of  the  United  States  and  other 
member  states  that  are  the  major  financial  con- 
tributors to  such  assessed  budgets. 

(b)  Notice  to  Co.KGRESs.—The  President  shall 
notify  the  Congress  when  a  decision  is  made  to 
withhold  any  share  of  the  United  States  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  United  .\'ations  or  its 
specialised  agencies  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  notify  the  Congress  when  the  decision 
is  made  to  pay  any  previously  withheld  assessed 
contribution.  A  notification  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include  appropriate  consultation 
between  the  President  (or  his  representative) 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Contributions  for  Prior  Years— Sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  pay- 
ment of  assessed  contributions  for  prior  years 
may  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 
specialized  agencies  notwithstanding  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  section  162(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1992 
and  1993  (Public  Law  102-138),  section  405  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorisation  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-246)  and 
section  143  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorisa- 
tion Act.  Fiscal  Years  19S6  and  1987  (Public  Law 
99-93)  if  such  payment  would  further  United 
States  interests  in  that  organisation. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress— Not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
payment  of  assessed  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  any  of  its  specialised  agencies  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(e)  Repeal  of  Existi.kc  Law.— Subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  section  162  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1992  and 
1993.  are  repealed. 

SEC.  166.  UNITED  NATIONS  BUDGETARY  AND 
MANAGEMENT  REFORM. 

(a)  Withholding   of  .assessed   No.kpeace- 

KEEPING  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS.—(1)  In  fiscal  year  1994.  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  United  States  assessed 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialised agencies  shall  be  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  until  a  certification  is 
made  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  for  United  States 
assessed  contributions  (other  than  for  peace- 
keeping activities)  to  the  United  .K'ations  and  its 
specialised  agencies  shall  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  until  a  certification  is 
made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  CERTIFICATION.— The  Certification  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Irispector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  inspec- 
tions, and  investigations  relating  to  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  United  Nations  and 
each  of  the  specialised  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations: 
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(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General,  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  integrity  and  demonstrated  ability 
in  accounting,  auditing,  financial  analysis,  law. 
management  analysis,  public  administration,  or 
investigations: 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  programs  and  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies: 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  documents 
or  other  material  available  which  relate  to  those 
programs  arid  operations:  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  any  offi- 
cial of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  its  spe- 
cialised agencies,  including  any  head  of  a  spe- 
cialized agency  or  official  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  head  of  each  specialized 
agency,  the  Secretary  General,  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  fully  informed  about  prob- 
lems, deficiencies,  and  the  necessity  for.  and 
progress  of.  corrective  action: 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to  prevent  re- 
prisals against,  any  staff  member  making  a  com- 
plaint or  disclosing  information  to.  or  cooperat- 
ing in  any  investigation  or  inspection  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General:  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  procedures 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inspector  General. 

(c)  DEFIMTION.—For  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  "United  Nations  operations"  includes 
any  program,  project  or  activity  conducted  or 
supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  United 
Nations  or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
SEC.  167.  AMERICM^  PARTICIPATION  IN  MANAGE- 
MEATT  OF  UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  Funds  authorized  in  section  102(a)  of  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  assessed  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only 
upon  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  that 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment is  being  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  of  October  I.  1994. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  only  upon  a  certification  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  reason  or  rea- 
sons it  is  in  our  interest:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  confidence  the 
individual  holding  the  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  for  Admin- 
istration and  Management  is  committed  to  effi- 
cient management  practices  and  restrained 
budgets  for  the  United  Nations. 

(c)  If  a  waiver  and  certification  is  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  such  certification  shall 
include  a  justification  why  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  hold  said  position,  since  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
the  United  Nations. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  po- 
sition of  Under  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  Administration  and  Management 
should  be  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  ISA  POUCY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
USUMENT  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL  COURT. 

(a)  CONGRESStO.\AL  Fi.s'Dl.WS.— Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  inter- 
national community  rests  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
rule  of  law: 


(2)  the  international  community  is  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  unlawful  acts  such  as  wai 
crimes,  genocide,  aggression,  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  money  laun- 
dering, and  other  crimes  of  an  international 
character: 

(3)  the  prosecution  of  individuals  suspected  of 
carrying  out  such  acts  is  often  impeded  by  polit- 
ical and  legal  obstacles  such  as  amnesties,  dis- 
putes over  extradition,  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture and  capabilities  of  national  courts,  and  the 
lack  of  uniform  guidelines  under  which  to  try 
such  individuals: 

(4)  the  war  crimes  trials  held  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  and 
Tokyo.  Japan,  demonstrated  that  fair  and  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  war  criminals  could  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  international  forum: 

(5)  since  its  inception  in  1945  the  United  Na- 
tions has  sought  to  build  on  the  precedent  e.'itab- 
lished  at  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  by  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  international  criminal 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  an  inter- 
national character; 

(6)  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 44/39.  adopted  on  December  4.  1989.  called 
on  the  International  Law  Commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  an  international  criminal 
court: 

(7)  in  the  years  after  passage  of  that  resolu- 
tion the  International  Law  Commission  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  advance  the  debate 
over  such  a  court,  including — 

(A)  the  provisional  adoption  of  a  draft  Code 
of  Crimes  Against  the  Peace  and  Security  of 
Mankind: 

(B)  the  creation  of  a  Working  Group  on  an 
International  Criminal  Jurisdiction  and  the  for- 
mulation by  that  Working  Group  of  several  con- 
crete proposals  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  an  international  criminal  court:  and 

(C)  the  determination  that  an  international 
criminal  court  along  the  lines  of  that  suggested 
by  the  Working  Group  is  feasible  and  that  the 
logical  next  step  would  be  to  proceed  with  the 
formal  drafting  of  a  statute  for  such  a  court: 

(8)  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 47/33.  adopted  on  November  25.  1992,  called 
on  the  International  Law  Commission  to  begin 
the  process  of  drafting  a  statute  for  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  at  its  next  session:  and 

(9)  given  the  developments  of  recent  years,  the 
time  is  propitious  for  the  United  States  to  lend 
its  support  to  this  effort. 

(b)  Se.\se  of  the  Co.\GRESS.—It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  international 
criminal  court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of 
an  international  character  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  international  rule  of  law: 

(2)  such  a  court  would  thereby  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  world  commu- 
nity: and 

(3)  the  United  States  delegation  should  make 
every  effort  to  advance  this  proposal  at  the 
United  Nations. 

(c)  Required  Report.— Not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary I.  1994.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  detailed  report  on  developments  relating 
to.  and  United  States  efforts  in  support  of.  the 
establishment  of  an  international  criminal  court 
with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  an  international 
character. 

SEC.  169.  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  COURT  PAR- 
TICIPATION. 

The  United  States  Senate  will  not  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  providing  for  United 
Slates  participation  in  an  international  criminal 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  an  inter- 
national nature  which  permits  representatives 
of  any  terrorist  organization,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, or  citizens,  nationals  or  residents  of  any 
country  listed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 


section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  as  having  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism,  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment on  American  citizens. 

SEC.  no.  PROTECTION  OF  FIRST  AND  FOURTH 
AMENDMENT  RIGHTS. 
The  United  States  Senate  will  not  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  any  Treaty  providing  for 
United  States  participation  in  an  international 
criminal  court  with  jurisdiction  over  crimes  of 
an  international  character  unless  American  citi- 
zens are  guaranteed,  in  the  terms  establishing 
such  a  court,  and  in  the  court's  operation,  that 
the  court  will  take  no  action  infringing  upon  or 
diminishing  their  rights  under  the  First  and 
Fourth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  interpreted  by  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  nOA.  JAPAN  AND  GERMANY  BECOMING  PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNTTED 
NATIONS  SECURITY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  in  the  post-Cold  War  period,  the  inter- 
national community  expects  the  United  Nations 
to  play  a  larger  role,  particularly  in  peacekeep- 
ing operations  that  may.  on  occasion,  require 
the  use  of  force  against  determined  aggressors: 

(2)  in  the  past  five  years  the  United  Nations 
has  engaged  in  more  peacekeeping  operations 
than  in  the  preceding  forty: 

(3)  the  Security  Council  is  the  United  Nations 
body  chiefly  responsible  for  matters  of  peace 
and  security: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  structure  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  roster  of  permanent  members  have 
remained  largely  unchanged  since  the  United 
Nations  was  founded  almost  half  a  century  ago: 

(5)  Japan  and  Germany,  as  the  world's  second 
and  third  largest  economies,  respectively,  have 
attained  levels  of  global  reach  and  influence 
equal  to  or  surpassing  current  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council: 

(6)  both  Japan  and  Germany  have  announced 
their  desire  to  gain  permanent  membership  in 
the  Security  Council: 

(7)  any  country  accorded  permanent  member- 
ship must  be  capable  of  fulfilling  the  respon- 
sibilities of  such  status,  including  participation 
in  any  United  Nations  military  operations: 

(3)  according  permanent  membership  to  na- 
tions not  capable  of  carrying  out  these  respon- 
sibilities will  allow  those  countries  to  play  a 
central  role  in  shaping  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  which  could  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  and  other  troops,  but  in  which 
their  own  forces  could  play  no  part: 

(9)  currently,  in  both  Japan  and  Germany  the 
prevailing  view  is  that  each  country  is  prohib- 
ited from  carrying  out  all  the  responsibilities 
that  permanent  membership  entails  and  appears 
reluctant  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  gain 
those  capabilities: 

(10)  in  Japan's  case,  further  reconciliation 
with  its  Asian  neighbors  who  suffered  during 
the  World  War  II  period  is  recommended,  there- 
fore 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  in  principle,  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port both  Japan  and  Germany  in  their  wish  to 
gain  permanent  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council:  but 

(2)  neither  Japan  nor  Germany  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  permanent  members  until  they  are  ca- 
pable of  discharging  the  full  range  of  respon- 
sibilities accepted  by  all  current  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

SEC.  nOB.  TRANSMITTALS  OF  UNTTED  NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS. 

(a)  Trassmittal  to  Congress  of  U sited  Na- 
Tioss  Resolutioss  and  Reports.— Section  4  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22 
U.S.C.  287b),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  72  hours  after  adoption 
by  the  Security  Council  of  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  or 
any  other  action  under  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  (including  any  extension,  modifica- 
tion, suspension,  or  termination  of  any  pre- 
viously authorized  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activity  or  other  action)  which  would  involve 
the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  United  States  funds,  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  shall  transmit  the  text  of 
such  resolution  and  any  supporting  documenta- 
tion to  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

"(2)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  any  report  prepared  by  the 
United  Nations  distributed  to  the  members  of  Se- 
curity Council  assessments  of  any  proposed,  on- 
going, or  concluded  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activity.". 

(b)  DEFI.MTIOSS—The  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees' means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities'  means  any  international  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing,  or  similar 
activity  involving  the  use  of  nationals  of  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  United  Nations  that  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Security  Council  under  chapter 
VI  or  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.". 

SEC.  170C.  UMITATIONS  ON  UNTTED  STATES 
FUNDING  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTrVFTIES. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  beginning 
October  1,  1995,  funds  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (including  funds  for  "Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance")  shall  be  available 
for- 

(1)  United  States  assessed  or  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities, or 

(2)  the  unreimbursable  incremental  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  participation  of  United  Slates 
Armed  Forces  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  unless  such  activities  are  necessary  to 
protect  American  lives  or  United  States  national 
interests. 

only  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized, appropriated  or  otherwise  approved  funds 
for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Assessed  contributions  for  United  Na- 
tions PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES.— 

(1)  Reassessment  of  co.ktribvtion  percent- 
ages.—The  Permanent  Representative  should 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  United  Na- 
tions completes  an  overall  review  and  reassess- 
ment of  each  nation's  assessed  contributions  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities.  As  part 
of  the  overall  review  and  assessment,  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  should  make  every  effort  to 
advance  the  concept  that  host  governments  and 
other  governments  in  the  region  where  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activity  is  carried  out 
should  bear  a  greater  burden  of  its  financial 
cost. 

(2)  United  states  contributions.  ~( A)  The 
Permanent  Representative  should  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  agreement  by  the  United  Nations 
to   a   United  States  assessed   contribution  for 


United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  that  is 
no  greater  a  percentage  of  such  contributions  by 
all  countries  than  the  United  Slates  percentage 
share  of  assessed  contributions  for  other  United 
Nations  activities. 

(B)  The  Congress  declares  that,  effective  for 
fiscal  year  19%,  it  does  not  intend  to  make 
available  funds  for  payment  of  United  States  as- 
sessed or  voluntary  contributions  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  that  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  the  assessed  and  vol- 
untary contributions  of  all  countries  for  such 
activities  unless,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Congress  enacts  a  statute  specifi- 
cally authorizing  a  greater  percentage  contribu- 
tion. 

(C)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  in- 
form the  Secretary  General  of  the  congressional 
intent  expressed  m  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  United  States  Contributions  to  United 
Nations  Peacekeeping  activities.— Section  4 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
(22  U.S.C.  287b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  President": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission of  his  annual  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress, submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  an- 
ticipated budget  for  the  fiscal  year  for  United 
States  participation  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  state — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  United  Nations  for  that  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding assessed  and  voluntary  contributions, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities:  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  (from  all 
accounts)  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  in-kind 
contributions  that  the  United  States  proposes  to 
make  available  to  the  United  Nations  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  budget 
submission  for  fiscal  year  1996  a  projection  of  all 
United  States  costs  for  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping activities  during  each  of  fiscal  years 
1996.  1997.  and  1998.  including  costs  of  in-kind 
contributions  and  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions.". 

(d)  Definitions.— 

(1)  AMENDMENT.— The  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"S.ZC.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(I)  the  term  'appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees' means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'Permanent  Representative' 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  nOD.  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY  AND  MANAGEMENT  RE- 
FORM. 

(a)      WITHHOLDING     OF     CO.'iTRIBUTIO.SS     FOR 

UNITED  Natio.ss  Peacekeeping.— (1)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995).  20  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  for  United  States  assessed 
contributions  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  and 
expenditure  unless  a  certification  has  been  made 
under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1995).  the  United  States  may  not  pay  any 


voluntary  contribution  for  international  peace- 
keeping activities  unless  a  certification  has  been 
made  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Certification.— The  certification  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  has  established  an 
independent  and  objective  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits,  inspec- 
tions, and  investigations  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by 
the  United  Nations: 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appointed  an  Inspector  General,  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  solely  the 
basis  of  integrity  and  demonstrated  ability  in 
accounting,  auditing,  financial  analysis,  law. 
management  analysis,  public  administration,  or 
investigations: 

(3)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  make  investigations  and  reports  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  carried  out  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations: 

(B)  have  access  to  all  records  and  documents 
or  other  material  available  which  relate  to  those 
activities:  and 

(C)  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to  relevant 
officials  of  the  United  Nations,  including  any 
official  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat: 

(4)  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  keeping  the  Secretary  General  and 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  fully  in- 
formed about  problems,  deficiencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for.  and  progress  of.  corrective  cution: 

(5)  the  United  Nations  has  established  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  identity  of.  and  to  prevent  re- 
prisals against,  any  staff  member  making  a  com- 
plaint or  disclosing  information  to.  or  cooperat- 
ing in  any  investigation  or  inspection  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General:  and 

(6)  the  United  Nations  has  enacted  procedures 
to  ensure  compliance  with  Inspector  General 
recommendations. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Permanent  Representative" 
means  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  170E.  REPORTING  REQUIRE.ME.\TS  I.WOLV- 
ING  MULTILATERAL  PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  United  States  Perso.^wel  Taken  Pris- 
oner While  Servi.kg  in  Multilateral  Peace- 
keeping Forces.— 

(I)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  until  recent  years  United  States  military 
personnel  rarely  served  as  part  of  multilateral 
forces  under  the  United  Nations  or  regional 
international  organizations: 

(B)  despite  infrequent  service  as  part  of  multi- 
lateral forces.  United  States  personnel,  such  as 
Colonel  William  Higgins  in  Lebanon,  have  been 
captured,  tortured,  and  murdered: 

(C)  ir  recent  years.  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel .  have  served  much  more  frequently  as 
part  of  multilateral  forces: 

(D)  the  capture  and  torture  of  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Michael  Durant  in  Somalia  in  October 
1993  was  a  horrendous  and  recent  example  of 
the  risk  to  United  States  personnel  in  multilat- 
eral forces: 

(E)  continued  multilateral  service  increases 
the  probability  that  United  States  military  per- 
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sonnet  will  be  captured,  and  subject  to  mistreat- 
ment: 

(F)  United  States  military  personnel  captured 
while  serving  as  part  of  multilateral  forces  have 
not  been  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  intended  to  protect  pris- 
oners of  war;  and 

(G)  failure  of  United  States  military  personnel 
serving  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force  to  receive 
protection  under  international  law  increases  the 
risk  to  personnel  while  serving  in  multinational 
forces. 

(2)  POUCY.—It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(A)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
steps,  unilaterally  and  in  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies,  to  assure  that  any  United 
States  military  personnel  serving'  as  part  of 
a  multilateral  force  who  are  captured  are  ac- 
corded the  protection  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war;  and 

(B)  the  President  should  also  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  to  justice  all  individ- 
uals responsible  for  any  mistreatment,  tor- 
ture, or  death  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  captured  while  serving  in  a 
multilateral  force. 

(3)  Report.— Each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  169  of  this  Act  shall  Include  a 
separate  section  setting  forth— 

(A)  the  status  under  international  law  of 
members  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  the  legal  status  of  such  per- 
sonnel if  captured,  missing,  or  detained. 

(B)  the  extent  of  the  risk  for  United  States 
military  personnel  who  are  captured  while 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces  in  cases  where  their  captors  fail  to  re- 
spect the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
International  agreements  intended  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war.  and 

(C)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  protect  United  States  military  personnel 
participating  in  multinational  peacekeeping 
forces,  together  (if  necessary)  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  that  objective. 

(b)  Human  Rights  Observa.nce  in  United 
Nations  Peacekeeping  Activities.— Section 
169  of  this  Act  is  amended  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end: 

■'(5)  a  description  of  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  in  coun- 
tries or  territories  where  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activity  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  by  United  Nations 
forces  Including  a  description  of  United  Na- 
tions' efforts  to  Investigate  and  take  appro- 
priate action  In  cases  of  alleged  human 
rights  violations.". 

Subpart  B — Other  International 
Organizations 
SEC.      171.      INTERNATIONAL      BOUNDARY     AND 
WATER  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Authorization  To  Receive  Pay- 
ments.—Section  2  of  the  American-Mexican 
Chamizal  Convention  Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C. 
2T7d-18)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  The  United  States  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  receive  funds  from  public  or 
private  sources  in  the  United  States  or  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  cost  of 
replacement  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas, 
which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  between  El 
Paso.  Texas,  and  Ciudad  Juarez.  Chihuahua. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
such  payments  of  money  shall  be  credited  to 
any  appropriation  to  the  Commission  which 
is  currently  available.  Funds  received  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  replacement  of  such  bridge. 


"(c)  The  authority  of  subsection  (b)  may  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  appro- 
priation Acts.". 

(b)  Expenditures  for  Water  Pollution 
PROBLE.MS.— Title  I  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1956 
(70  Stat.  302;  22  U.S.C.  277d-12),  is  amended  in 
the  fourth  undesignated  paragraph  under  the 
heading     "international     boundary     and 

water  commission,  united  states  and  MEX- 
ICO" by  striking  "Tijuana  Rivers."  and  all 
that  follows  before  the  period  and  Inserting 
"Tijuana  Rivers,  or  other  streams  running 
across  or  near  the  boundary,  and  for  taking 
emergency  actions  to  protect  against  health- 
threatening  surface  and  ground  water  pollu- 
tion problems  along  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico boundary". 

(c)  Falcon  and  Amistad  Dams  Mainte- 
nance Fund.— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
18.  1954  (68  Stat.  255).  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  December  23.  1963  (77  Stat.  475),  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  created  within  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
fund,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  'Falcon 
and  Amistad  Operating  and  Maintenance 
Fund'  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Maintenance  Fund").  The  Maintenance  Fund 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
for  use  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  to  defray  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  emergency  costs 
of  the  hydroelectric  facilities  at  the  Falcon 
and  Amistad  dams. 

"(b)  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  the  Falcon  and  Amistad  dams,  ex- 
cept those  revenues  paid  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Maintenance  Fund  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  defraying  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  emergency 
costs  of  the  hydroelectric  facilities  at  the 
dams. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  subsection  (b)  may  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 

•■(d)  Revenues  in  the  Maintenance  Fund  In 
excess  of  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
emergency  needs  shall  be  paid  annually  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  return  the  costs  of  replacements 
and  the  original  investments,  with  interest. 

"(e)  All  funds  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  for  any  energy  which  might 
be  delivered  to  that  Government  by  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  pursuant 
to  any  special  agreement  concluded  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  19  of  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1944.  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  (Treaty  Series  994)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.". 

SEC.  172.  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
ASL\N-PACIFIC  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERA'nON  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  United  States  Membership.— The 
President  Is  authorized  to  maintain  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian-Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  (APEC). 

(b)  Pay.ment  OF  Assessed  Co.vtribu- 
noNS.— For  fiscal  year  1994  and  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter,  the  United  States  as- 
sessed contributions  to  APEC  may  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  for  "Contributions 
to  International  Organizations". 


SEC.  173.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  IMMIJNITIES  ACT 
TO  THE  INTERNA'nONAL  UNION  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  International  Organizations  Immuni- 
ties Act  (22  U.S.C.  288  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  14.  The  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  international  or- 
ganization for  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
may  be  extended  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  such  pro- 
visions may  be  extended  to  a  public  inter- 
national organization  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  such  participation  or  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  such  participa- 
tion.". 

SEC.  174.  INTER-AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Finding.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
work  done  by  the  Inter-American  organiza- 
tions has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  United  States  itself  has  expe- 
rienced a  positive  return  from  their  efforts. 

(b)  Policy.— Taking  into  consideration  the 
long-term  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  the  affairs  of  this  Hemisphere  and  the 
need  to  build  further  upon  the  linkages  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Its  neighbors,  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  allocating  the  level  of  re- 
sources for  International  organizations, 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  funding 
levels  of  the  Inter-American  organizations. 

SEC.  175.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRIBUIIONS  TO 
THE  INTERNA'nONAL  COFFEE  ORGA- 
NIZA'nON. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  fund  any  United  States  contribution 
to  the  International  Coffee  Organization. 

SEC.  176.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  JUTE  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  fund  any  United  States  contribution  to 
the  International  Jute  Organization. 

PART  F— OTHER  STATE  DEPARTMENT- 
RELATED  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  181.  mCRATION  AND  REFUGEE  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  MIGRATIOS  ASD  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

AMESDMESTS.— Section  2  Of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  J962  (22  U.S.C.  2601) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "the  International  Orga- 
nization for  Migration": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Committee"  and  inserting 
"the  Organization"  each  place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ",  as  amended  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  May  20.  1987":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  by  striking 
"tSO. 000. 000"  and  inserting  "$100,000,000". 

(b)  Repeal.— Section  745  of  Public  Law  100- 
204  (22  U.S.C.  2601  note)  is  repealed. 

SBC.  182.  UNITED  STATES  POUCY  CONCERNING 
OVERSEAS  ASSISTANCE  TO  REFU- 
GEES AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS. 

(a)  Sta.\dards  for  Refugee  Wo.ves  and 
Children.— The  United  States  Government,  in 
providing  for  overseas  assistance  and  protection 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  should  seek 
to  address  the  protection  and  provision  of  basic 
needs  of  refugee  women  and  children  who  rep- 
resent 80  percent  of  the  world's  refugee  popu- 


lation. As  called  for  in  the  1991  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
"Guidelines  on  the  Protection  of  Refugee 
Women,"  whether  directly,  or  through  inter- 
national organizations,  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
should  seek  to  ensure — 

(1)  specific  attention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  and  relief  organizations  to  recruit  and 
employ  female  protection  officers: 

(2)  implementation  of  gender  awareness  train- 
ing and  field  staffing  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  security  personnel: 

(3)  the  protection  of  refugee  women  and  chil- 
dren from  violence  and  other  abuses  on  the  part 
of  governments  or  insurgent  groups: 

(4)  full  involvement  of  women  refugees  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of — 

(A)  the  delivery  of  services  and  assistance: 
and 

(B)  the  repatriation  process: 

(5)  incorporation  of  maternal  and  child  health 
needs  into  refugee  health  services  and  edu- 
cation, specifically  to  include  education  on  and 
access  to  services  in  reproductive  health  and 
birth  spacing: 

(6)  the  availability  of  counseling  and  other 
services,  grievance  processes,  and  protective 
services  to  victims  of  violence  and  abuse,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  rape  and  domestic  vio- 
lence: 

(7)  the  provision  of  educational  programs, 
particularly  literacy  and  numeracy,  vocational 
and  income  generation  skills  training,  and  other 
training  efforts  promoting  self  sufficiency  for 
refugee  women,  with  special  emphasis  on  women 
heads  of  household: 

(8)  education  for  all  refugee  children,  ensur- 
ing equal  access  for  girls,  and  special  services 
and  family  tracing  for  unaccompanied  refugee 
minors: 

(9)  the  collection  of  data  that  clearly  enumer- 
ate age  and  gender  so  that  appropriate  health, 
education,  and  assistance  programs  can  be 
planned: 

(10)  the  recruitment,  hiring,  and  training  of 
more  women  program  professionals  in  the  inter- 
national humanitarian  field:  and 

(11)  gender  awareness  training  for  program 
staff  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  nongovernmental 
voluntary  organizations  on  implementation  of 
the  1991  UNHCR  "Guidelines  on  the  Protection 
of  Refugee  Women". 

(b)  Procedures.— The  Secretary  of  State 
should  adopt  specific  procedures  to  ensure  that 
all  recipients  of  United  States  Government  refu- 
gee and  migration  assistance  funds  implement 
the  standards  outlined  in  subsection  (a). 

(C)  REQUIRE.'HESrS  FOR  REFUGEE  A.\D  MIGRA- 
TIOS AssiSTANCE.-The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
providing  migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
should  support  the  protection  efforts  set  forth 
under  this  section  by  raising  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  Government  the  issue  of  abuses  against 
refugee  women  and  children  by  governments 
and  insurgent  groups  that  engage  in,  permit,  or 
condone — 

(1)  a  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights,  such  as 
torture  or  cruel,  inhumane,  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment,  prolonged  detention  with- 
out charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  security  of  persons: 

(2)  the  blockage  of  humanitarian  relief  assist- 
ance: 

(3)  gender-specific  persecution  such  as  system- 
atic individual  or  mass  rape,  forced  pregnancy, 
forced  abortion,  enforced  prostitution,  any  form 
of  indecent  assault  or  act  of  violence  against 
refugee  women,  girls,  and  children:  or 

(4)  continuing  violations  of  the  integrity  of 
the  person  against  refugee  women  and  children 
on  the  part  of  armed  insurgents,  local  security 
forces,  or  camp  guards. 


(d)  I.WESTICATION  OF  REPORTS.— Upon  receipt 
of  credible  reports  of  abuses  under  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  State  should  immediately 
investigate  such  reports  through  emergency 
factfinding  missions  or  other  means  of  inves- 
tigating such  reports  and  help  identify  appro- 
priate remedial  measures. 

(e)  MULTILATERAL  IMPLEMESTATIOS  OF  THE 
1991    UNHCR   "GUIDELI.'^ES  O.V  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  Refugee  Women".— The  Secretary  of  State 
should  work  to  ensure  that  multilateral  organi- 
zations fully  incorporate  the  needs  of  refugee 
women  and  children  into  all  elements  of  refugee 
assistance  programs  and  work  to  encourage 
other  governments  that  provide  refugee  assist- 
ance to  adopt  refugee  assistance  policies  de- 
signed to  encourage  full  implementation  of  the 
UNHCR  s  "Guidelines  on  the  Protection  of  Ref- 
ugee Women". 

SEC.  183.  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  EXCHANGES. 

(a)  Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  9. 
1960  (22  U.S.C.  276i)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$100,000"  and  inserting 
"$80,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$50,000"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "$40,000". 

(b)  Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  11. 
1959  (22  U.S.C.  276e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by    striking     "$50,000"    and     insertin^.^ 
"$70,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$25,000"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "$35,000". 

(c)  Deposit  of  Funds  in  Interest-Bearing 
Accounts.— Funds  appropriated  and  disbursed 
pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1988 
(as  added  by  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  100- 
202)  (101  Stat.  1329-23:  22  U.S.C.  276  note)  are 
authorized  to  be  deposited  in  interest-bearing 
accounts  and  any  interest  which  accrues  shall 
be  deposited,  periodically,  in  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  184.  REPORT  ON  TERRORIST  ASSETS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  140(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  (22  U.S.C.  2656f(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii), 
respectively: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  cls 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "ter- 
rorism.—": 

(4)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(5)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  the  nature  and  extent  of  assets  held  in 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  foreign  countries 
and  groups  responsible  for  the  acts  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  In  reporting  on  the  information  required 
by  paragraph  (1)(C).  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  such  other  heads  of  rel- 
evant departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  necessary. ". 

(b)  CONFOR.VING  A.VENDMENTS.— Section  140(b) 

of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "subsection 
(a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a)(1)(A)": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "subsection 
(a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a)(1)(B)". 
SEC.  185.  COORDINATION  OF 

COUNTERTERRORISM  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Findings. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  international  terrorism  continues  to  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  demo- 
cratic nations,  the  United  States  included: 


(2)  international  terrorist  acts  against  the 
United  States  or  its  people  can  only  be  combat- 
ted  through  a  vigorous  coordination  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  responsible  United  States  Federal 
agencies:  and 

(3)  United  States  citizens  have  continued  to  be 
targets  of  terrorism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

(b)  COORDINATION.— The  Congress  strongly 
urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  steps  to  en- 
sure that  coordination  of  counterterrorism  ac- 
tivities occupies  a  high  priority  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  a  demonstrated  dedication 
to  the  assignment  of  both  personnel  and  re- 
sources to  the  issue  of  counterterrorism. 
SEC.  186.  FACIUTATING  ACCESS  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  BUILDING. 

(a)  Procedures  To  Facilitate  access.— The 
Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  shall  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  that  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  congressional  committees  of  jurisdiction 
are  granted  easy  access  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  conduct  of  their  duties.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  enable  an  individual  employed  by 
any  such  committee  to  be  granted  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  Department  of  State  building  upon 
the  presentation  of  a  valid  United  States  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  identification  card, 
if  such  individual's  name  appears  on  a  list  of 
staff  members  provided  in  advance  in  writing  to 
the  Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  committee  em- 
ploying such  staff.  A  copy  of  such  list  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  reception  desk  at  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(b)  Parking  Permits— The  Office  of  Diplo- 
matic Security  shall  also  make  available  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  parking  permits  to  each  com- 
mittee in  order  to  facilitate  attendance  of  meet- 
ings at  the  Department  of  State. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "congressional  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion" rneans  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

SBC.  187.  RECORD  OF  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  FOR  TAI- 
WANESE-AMERICANS. 

For  purposes  of  the  registration  of  birth  or 
certification  of  nationality  of  a  United  States 
citizen  born  in  Taiwan,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  permit  the  place  of  birth  to  be  recorded  as 
Taiwan. 

SEC.     188.    REPEAL    OF    REPORTING    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  37(d)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2709). 
relating  to  firearms  regulations  for  special 
agents. 

(2)  Section  214(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4314). 
relating  to  extraordinary  protective  services  to 
foreign  missions. 

(3)  Section  216(d)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4316(d)). 
relating  to  application  of  travel  restrictions  to 
personnel  of  certain  countries  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(4)  Section  108  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978  (22  U.S.C. 
2151n-l).  relating  to  Americans  incarcerated 
abroad. 

(5)  Section  512(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1978  (22  U.S.C. 
2428a(b)).  relating  to  withdrawal  of  United 
States  troops  from  Korea. 

(6)  Section  412(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3972(b)),  relating  to  special  dif- 
ferentials for  Foreign  Service  officers. 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2207(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4171(c)).  relating  to  foreign  language  com- 
petence requirements:  exceptions. 
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(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  Department  of  State  Authorization  Act.  Fis- 
cal Years  19S2  and  1983  (22  U.S.C.  2656  note),  re- 
lating to  status  of  certain  consulates  to  be  re- 
opened. 

(9)  Section  9  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465g).  relating  to  evalua- 
tion of  Cuba  service  programming. 

(10)  Section  130(c)  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
(22  U.S.C.  3982  note),  relating  to  merger  of  For- 
eign Service  Information  Corps  into  the  Foreign 
Service  Corps. 

(11)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
(22  U.S.C.  2460  note),  relating  to  foreign  travel 
financed  from  the  United  States  Information 
Agency 's  private  sector  program. 

(12)  Section  120(d)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
AuthorizaCion  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987 
(Public  Law  99-93),  relating  to  Foreign  Service 
associates  pilot  project. 

(13)  Section  611  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (22 
U.S.C.  4711).  relating  to  United  States  scholar- 
ship program  for  developing  countries. 

(14)  Section  812(c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987 
(Public  Law  99-93).  relating  to  Japan's  fulfill- 
ment of  its  common  defense  commitments. 

(15)  Section  153(d)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(22  U.S.C.  4301  note;  Public  Law  100-204),  relat- 
ing to  United  States-Soviet  reciprocity  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  embassies. 

(16)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(22  U.S.C.  287e  note:  Public  Law  100-204),  relat- 
ing to  status  of  secondment  within  the  United 
Nations. 

(17)  Section  804(b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-246).  relating  to  compliance 
with  commitments  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

(18)  Section  1(5)  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  S'ASA  and  the 
International  Space  Year",  approved  July  31. 
1990  (Public  Law  101-339).  relating  to  the  inter- 
national space  year— 1992. 

(19)  Section  232  of  the  Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  Treaty  Implementation  Act  of  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-228).  relating  to  activities  to  reduce 
Soviet  military  threat. 

(20)  Section  401(c)  of  the  Conventional  Forces 
in  Europe  Treaty  Implementation  Act  of  1991  (22 
U.S.C.  2551  note),  relating  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency's  revitalization  re- 
port. 

SBC.  189.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  growing  concern  among  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  unlimited 
terms  of  Office  of  Inspectors  General  in  Federal 
agencies  may  be  undesirable,  therefore 

(2)  the  issue  of  amending  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  to  establish  term  limits  for  Inspectors 
General  should  be  examined  and  considered  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  jurisdiction. 

SBC.  190.  VALUE  OF  CONTRACTED  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES. 

(a)  The  United  Nations  is  increasingly  con- 
tracting out  to  the  private  sector  various  aspects 
of  its  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  should  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  United  States  contractors  are  awarded  an 
appropriate  portion  of  these  contracts  commen- 
surate with  the  overall  contribution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  United  Nations  peacekeeping. 

(b)  The  Permanent  Representative  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  in  writing  annually  setting 
forth  the  dollar  value  and  percentage  of  total 


peacekeeping  contracts  that  have  been  awarded 
to  United  States  contractors  during  the  previous 
year,  beginning  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  191.  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  SECURTTY 
COSTS. 
Beginning  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter  on  the  day  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  budget  ju.stification  on 
the  costs  to  provide  security  and  protection  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  both  domestically  and 
internationally.  Such  justification  shall  include 
the  number  of  full-time  permanent  personnel  as- 
signed to  Secretarial  protection,  the  cost  of  sala- 
ries, overtime,  per  diem,  travel,  equipment  and 
vehicles  for  carrying  out  such  protective  activi- 
ties. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL,  AND  CULTURAL 
PROGRAJUS 

PART  A— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIA  TIONS 
SEC.  201.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  /.v  GESERAL.—The  following  amounts  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  inter- 
national information  activities,  and  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  2  of  1977,  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act,  the  Television  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act.  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act, 
and  to  carry  out  other  authorities  in  law  con- 
sistent with  such  purposes: 

(1)  Salaries  avd  EXPE.\SES.—For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  $478,854,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $478,854,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(2)  Educatiosal  asd  cultural  exchange 
programs.— 

(a)  fulbright  academic  exchasce  pro- 
GRAMS.— For  the  "Fulbright  Academic  Exchange 
Programs".  $141,043,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $141,043,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(B)  Other  existisg  programs.— For  "Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program",  "Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Fellowship  Program  ",  "International 
Visitors  Program".  "Israeli-Arab  Scholarship 
Program",  "Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram". "Claude  and  .Mildred  Pepper  Scholar- 
ship Program  of  the  Washington  Workshops 
Foundation".  "Citizen  Exchange  Programs". 
"Congress-Bundestag  Exchange  Program". 
"Newly  Independent  States  and  Eastern  Europe 
Training".  "Institute  for  Representative  Gov- 
ernment". "Freedom  Support  Act  Secondary 
School  Exchanges",  and  "Arts  America". 
$105,879,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$105,879,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(C)  New  programs.— 

(i)  Goodwill  games.— For  the  Goodwill 
Games.  $  1 ,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994. 

(ii)  E.AST  TIMOR.— For  scholarships  for  East 
Timorese  students  established  by  section  222. 
$150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $150,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(Hi)  Cambodia.— For  scholarships  for  Cam- 
bodians established  by  section  223.  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1995. 

(iv)  World  cup.— For  events  associated  with 
the  1994  World  Cup  soccer  finals.  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994. 

(3)  Broadcasti.sg  to  CUBA.— For  "Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba".  $28,351,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $28,351,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(4)  ISTERSATIOSAL  BROADCASTISC  ACTIVI- 
TIES.—For  •' International  Broadcasting  Activi- 


ties"" $560,790,000  for  the  fiscal,  year  1994  and 
$560,790,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(5)  Office  of  the  inspector  CESERAL.-For 
the  "Office  of  the  Inspector  General".  $4,390,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $4,390,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

(6)  National  endowment  for  democracy.— 
For  the  '"National  Endowment  for  Democracy". 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 

(7)  Ce.kter  for  cultural  and  technical 
i.stercha.\ge  between  east  and  west.— For  the 
'"Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
between  East  and  West".  $26,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995. 

(8)  International  bro.adcastinc  oper- 
ations.—For  "'International  Broadcasting  Op- 
erations". $395,356,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1996 
and  $400,784,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1997. 

(9)  Radio  CONsrnrcTiON.—For  "Radio  Con- 
struction", $108,874,000  for  the  fiscal  near  1996 
and  $111,528,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1997. 

(b)  Authoriz.ation  Within  'Salaries  and 
Expenses  Account".— Of  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a)(1). 
$350,000  is  authorized  for  'he  fiscal  year  1994  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  United 
States  Information  Agency  office  in  Lhasa. 
Tibet,  under  section  219  of  this  Act  and  $350,000 
IS  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  such  office. 

(C)  AUTHORIZATIONS  WITHIN  "FULBRICHT  ACA- 

DEMic  Exchange  Programs".— 

(1)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  $3,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Vietnam  scholar- 
ship program  established  by  section  229  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-138). 

(2)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  $2,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  "Environment 
and  Sustainable  Development  Exchange  Pro- 
gram" established  by  section  224  of  this  Act. 

PART  B—USIA  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
AUTHORITIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

SEC.    211.    CHANGES    IN    ADIUINISTRATTVE    AU- 
THORITIES. 

Section  801  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1471)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5).  hy  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  (he  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  carry  out  projects  involving  security 
construction  and  related  improvements  for 
Agency  facilities  not  physically  located  together 
with  Department  of  State  facilities  abroad. ". 
SBC.  212.  BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE  AC- 
COUNT. 

Section  704(c)  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1477b(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
may  be  established  a  Buying  Power  Mainte- 
nance account. 

"(3)  In  order  to  eliminate  substantial  gains  to 
the  approved  levels  of  overseas  operations  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  Di- 
rector shall  transfer  to  the  Buying  Power  Main- 
tenance account  such  amounts  appropriated  for 
'Salaries  and  Expenses'  as  the  Director  deter- 


mines are  excessive  to  the  needs  of  the  approved 
level  of  operations  under  that  appropriation  ac- 
count because  of  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  or  changes  in  overseas 
wages  and  prices. 

"(4)  In  order  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in 
foreign  currency  exchange  rates  or  foreign 
wages  and  prices,  the  Director  may  transfer 
from  the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  account  to 
the  'Salaries  and  Expenses'  appropriations  ac- 
count such  amounts  as  the  Director  determines 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  approved  level  of 
operations  under  that  appropriation  account. 

"(5)  Funds  transferred  by  the  Director  from 
the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  account  to  an- 
other account  shall  be  merged  with  and  be 
available  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  funds  in  that  other  account. 
Funds  transferred  by  the  Director  from  another 
account  to  the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  ac- 
count shall  be  merged  with  the  funds  in  the 
Buying  Power  Maintenance  account  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  that  account 
until  expended. 

"(6)  Any  restriction  contained  in  an  appro- 
priation Act  or  other  provision  of  law  limiting 
the  amounts  that  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  offset  the  net  effect  of  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates  or  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes  in  order  to  maintain  approved  lev- 
els. 

"(7)(A)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
this  paragraph,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
5th  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  the  'Salaries  and  Expenses'  account, 
the  Director  may  transfer  any  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  such  funds  to  the  Buying  Power  Main- 
tenance account. 

"(B)  The  balance  of  the  Buying  Power  Main- 
tenance account  may  not  exceed  $50,000,000  as  a 
result  of  any  transfer  under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  transfer  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
under  section  705  and  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  only  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  under  such  section. 

"(D)  The  authorities  contained  in  this  section 
may  only  be  exercised  to  such  an  extent  and  in 
such  amounts  as  specifically  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts. ". 
SEC.  213.  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY. 

Section  802(b)  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1472(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  7  years  for  circuit  capacity 
to  distribute  radio  and  television  programs. 

"(B)  The  authority  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
exercised  for  a  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or 
in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.". 

SEC.    214.    PROHiamON    ON    DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Prohibition.- 

(1)  Except  for  real  estate  leases  and  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  may  not  enter  into  any  contract 
that  expends  funds  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  for  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  small  purchase  threshold  (as  defined 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11))— 

(A)  with  a  foreign  person  that  complies  with 
the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel,  or 

(B)  with  any  foreign  or  United  States  person 
that  discriminates  in  the  award  of  subcontracts 
on  the  basis  of  religion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 


(A)  a  foreign  person  complies  with  the  boycott 
of  Israel  by  Arab  League  countries  when  that 
foreign  person  takes  or  knowingly  agrees  to  take 
any  action,  with  respect  to  the  boycott  of  Israel 
by  Arab  League  countries,  which  section  8(a)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2407(a))  prohibits  a  United  States  person 
from  taking,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "United  States  person"'  as 
used  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
8(a)(1)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
""person"':  and 

(B)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any  per- 
son other  than  a  United  States  person  as  de- 
fined in  section  16(2)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  a  foreign 
person  shall  be  deemed  not  to  comply  with  the 
boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  League  countries  if 
that  person,  or  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  or  his  designee  on  the  basis 
of  available  information,  certifies  that  the  per- 
son violates  or  otherwise  does  not  comply  with 
the  boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  League  countries 
by  taking  any  actions  prohibited  by  section  8(a) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2407(a)).  Certification  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  or 
his  designee  may  occur  only  30  days  after  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Congress  fhat  this  certifi- 
cation procedure  will  be  utilized  at  a  specific 
overseas  mission. 

(b)  Waiver  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.— The  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  may 
waive  the  requirements  of  this  section  on  a 
country -by -country  basis  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year  upon  certification  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Director  that  such  waiver  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  is  necessary  to  carry  on  dip- 
lomatic functions  of  the  United  States.  Each 
such  certification  shall  include  a  detailed  jus- 
tification for  the  waiver  with  respect  to  each 
such  country. 

(c)  Responses  to  Contract  Solicitations.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  ensure  that  any  re- 
sponse to  a  solicitation  for  a  bid  or  a  request  for 
a  proposal,  with  respect  to  a  contract  covered  by 
subsection  (a),  includes  the  following  clause,  in 
substantially  the  following  form: 

"ARAB  LEAGUE  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  clause— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  person'  means  any  per- 
son other  than  a  United  States  person  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States  person'  means 
any  United  States  resident  or  national  (other 
than  an  individual  resident  outside  the  United 
States  and  employed  by  other  than  a  United 
States  person),  any  domestic  concern  (including 
any  permanent  domestic  establishment  of  any 
foreign  concern),  and  any  foreign  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  (including  any  permanent  foreign  es- 
tablishment) of  any  domestic  concern  which  is 
controlled  in  fact  by  such  domestic  concern,  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  President. 

"(b)  Certification.— By  submitting  this  offer, 
the  Offeror  certifies  that  it  is  not— 

"(1)  taking  or  knowingly  agreeing  to  take  any 
action,  with  respect  to  the  boycott  of  Israel  by 
Arab  League  countries,  which  section  8(a)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2407(a))  prohibits  a  United  States  person 
from  taking:  or 

"(2)  discriminating  in  the  award  of  sub- 
contracts on  the  bcms  of  religion.". 

(2)  An  Offeror  would  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1),  if  the  Offeror  is  deemed  not  to  comply  with 
the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  or 
a  designee  on  the  basis  of  available  information. 


Certification  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  or  a  designee  may 
occur  only  30  days  after  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  Congress  that  this  certification  procedure 
will  be  utilized  at  a  specific  overseas  mission. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  ensure  that  all  State  Depart- 
ment contract  solicitations  include  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  requirements  of  section  8(a)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2407(a)). 

(d)  Review  and  Termination.— (i)  The  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  shall  conduct  re- 
views of  the  certifications  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  certifications. 

(2)  Upon  complaint  of  any  foreign  or  United 
States  person  of  a  violation  of  the  certification 
as  required  by  this  section,  filed  mth  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  inves- 
tigate such  complaint,  and  if  such  complaint  is 
found  to  be  correct  and  a  violation  of  the  certifi- 
cation has  been  found,  all  contracts  with  such 
violator  shall  be  terminated  for  default  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Agency  shall  not  enter  into  any 
contracts  with  such  a  violator. 

SBC.  215.  UNTTED  STATES  TRANSMITTER  IN  KU- 
WAIT. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  design,  development, 
or  construction  of  a  United  States  radio  trans- 
mitter in  Kuwait. 

SEC.  216.  SEPARATE  LEDGER  ACCOirSTS  FOR 
GRAMTEES  OF  THE  \ATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  DEMOCRACY. 

Section  504(h)(l  i  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4413(h)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "accounts"  and  inserting 
"bank  accounts  or  separate  self-balancing  ledg- 
er accounts". 

SEC.  217.  UMITATION  CONCEKMNG  PARTICIPA- 
TION Z\  INTERNATIONAL  EXPO- 
SmONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  United  Slates  Information  Agency  shall  not 
obligate  or  expend  any  funds  for  a  United  States 
Government  funded  pavilion  or  other  major  ex- 
hibit at  any  international  exposition  or  world's 
fair  registered  by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  in  excess  of  amounts  expressly  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 
SEC.  21B.  AUTHORITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  PUBUC  IN- 
QUIRIES. 

Section  208  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (22 
U.S.C.  1461-Ia)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  follouing  new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  from  responding  to  inquir- 
ies from  members  of  the  public  about  its  oper- 
ations, policies,  or  programs.". 
SEC.  219.  USIA  OFFICE  IN  LHASA,  TIBET. 

(a)  Establish.ment  of  Office —The  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
establish  an  office  in  Lhasa.  Tibet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of— 

(1)  disseminating  information  about  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

(2)  promoting  discussions  on  conflict  resolu- 
tion and  human  rights: 

(3)  facilitating  United  States  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  educational  and  cultural  activities 
in  Tibet:  and 

(4)  advising  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  Tibetan  public  opinion. 

(b)  Applicable  Laws.— Activities  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
and  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961. 
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SEC.  ilO.  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Presidestial  Report.— Section  112  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2460)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  The  President  shall  ensure  that  all  ex- 
change programs  conducted  61/  the  United 
States  Government,  its  departments,  and  agen- 
cies, directly  or  through  agreements  with  other 
parties,  are  reported  to  the  Bureau  at  a  time 
and  in  a  format  prescribed  by  the  Bureau. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  the  information 
required  to  be  reported  under  paragraph  (1). 
Such  report  shall  include  information  concern- 
ing the  objectives  of  each  exchange  program 
supported  by  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
exchange  participants,  the  types  of  exchange 
activities,  and  the  total  amount  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  such  exchanges.". 

(b)  Report  by  the  Director  of  USIA.—Not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port— 

(1)  outlining  the  range  of  exchange  programs 
administered  by  the  Agency: 

(2)  identifying  possible  areas  of  duplication  or 
inefficiency:  and 

(3)  recommending  program  consolidation  and 
administrative  restructuring  as  warranted. 
SEC.  iil.  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  EAST  TIMORESE 

STUDENTS. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
make  available  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995,  scholarships  for  East  Timorese  stu- 
dents qualified  to  study  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  at  the  undergraduate 
level  in  a  United  States  college  or  university. 
Each  scholarship  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  for  not  less  than  one  semester  of 
study. 

SEC.   i21.    CAMBODIAN  SCHOLARSHIP  AND   EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  provide  financial  assistance— 

(1)  to  establish  a  scholarship  program  for 
Cambodian  college  and  post-graduate  students 
to  study  in  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  to  expand  Cambodian  participation  in  ex- 
change programs  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

(b)  Program.— <1)  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  establish  a 
scholarship  program  to  enable  Cambodian  col- 
lege students  and  post-graduate  students  to 
study  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  also  include  qualified  Cam- 
bodian citi2ens  in  exchange  programs  funded  or 
otherwise  sponsored  by  the  Agency,  in  particu- 
lar the  Fulbright  Academic  Program,  the  Inter- 
national Visitor  Program,  and  the  Citizen  Ex- 
change Program. 

(c)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "scholarship"  means  an  amount 
to  be  used  for  full  or  partial  support  of  tuition 
and  fees  to  attend  an  educational  institution, 
and  may  include  fees,  books,  and  supplies, 
equipment  required  for  courses  at  an  edu- 
cational institution,  living  expenses  at  a  United 
States  educational  institution,  and  travel  ex- 
penses to  and  from,  and  within,  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  223.  INCREASING  AFRICAN  PARTICIPATION 
IN  USIA  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  FINDINGS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA) 
programs  with  African  countries  have  continued 
to  decrease  over  the  past  three  years,  occurring 
at  a  time  when  economic  reform  and  the  expan- 
sion of  democratic  governments  and  institutions 
are  taking  place  in  more  than  25  countries 
across  Africa: 

(2)  African  institutions  are  now  attempting  to 
reform  their  education  sector  to  adjust  to  popu- 
lation and  budget  pressures,  and  to  revitalize 
existing  infrastructure  to  restore  quality: 

(3)  higher  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  development,  and  will  help 
improve  the  well-being  of  Africans  citizens:  and 

(4)  USIA  programs  in  Africa  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  for  educational  de- 
velopment and  to  help  strengthen  democratic, 
educational,  and  free  market  institutions  in  Af- 
rica. 

(b)  Policy.— The  Director  of  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  expand  exchange  pro- 
gram allocations  to  Africa,  in  particular  Ful- 
bright Academic  Exchanges.  International  Visi- 
tor Programs,  and  Citizen  Exchanges,  and  shall 
further  encourage  a  broadening  of  affiliations 
and  links  between  American  and  African  insti- 
tutions. 

SEC.  224.  ENVIRONMENT  AND  SUSTAINABLE  DE- 
VELOPMENT EXCHANGE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  establish  an  exchange  program  to  bring  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  the  United  States  for 
training  in  the  fields  of  environment  and  devel- 
opment, with  particular  emphasis  on  sustain- 
able development. 

(b)  PROGR.'iM  authority.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
shall  provide  scholarships  beginning  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1994,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, for  study  at  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  section  for  foreign  students  who  have 
completed  their  undergraduate  education  and 
for  postsecondary  educators. 

(c)  Guidelines. — The  scholarship  program 
under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Consistent  with  section  112(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2460(b)),  all  programs  created 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  nonpolitical  and 
balanced,  and  shall  be  administered  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  standards  of  academic  integrity 
and  cost-effectiveness. 

(2)  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  administer  this  program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Fulbright  Academic  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

(3)  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  ensure  the  regional  diversity  of  this  pro- 
gram through  the  selection  of  candidates  from 
Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America,  as  well  as  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East. 

(d)  DEFI.MTION.—For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
SEC.  225.  USU  VOCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  authority.— Section  102(a)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2452)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  vocational  exchanges,  by  financing  visits 
and  interchanges  of  professionals  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  fields  of  government,  public  ad- 
ministration, infrastructure  planning  and  devel- 
opment, business,  and  finance  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  practical  understanding,  manage- 
ment, and  problem-solving  skills  in — 

"(A)  the  institution  and  improvement  of  pub- 
lic administration  and  infrastructure  at  the  na- 


tional,  intergovernmental,    regional   and   local 
level:  and 

"(B)  the  creation  and  development  of  private 
enterprise  and  free  market  systems  based  on  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  of  property.". 

(b)  Report.— i^ot  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
section  102(a)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
SEC.  226.  AMERICAN  STUDIES  COLLECTIONS. 

(a)  Authority.— In  order  to  promote  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  United  States  among 
emerging  elites  abroad,  the  Director  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  universities  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  collections  at  ap- 
propriate university  libraries  located  abroad  to 
further  the  study  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  DESIGN  AND  Development.— Such  collec- 
tions— 

(1)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
United  States  associations  and  organizations  of 
scholars  in  the  principal  academic  disciplines  in 
which  American  studies  are  conducted:  and 

(2)  shall  be  designed  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
of  American  studies. 

(c)  Site  Selection.— In  selecting  universities 
abroad  as  sites  for  such  collections,  the  Director 
shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  such  universities  are  able, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  the  establishment 
of  such  collections,  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  maintenance  in  current  form: 

(2)  ensure  that  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  shall  enjoy  reasonable  access  to  such 
collections:  and 

(3)  include  in  any  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  a  university  abroad,  terms  embodying  a 
contractual  commitment  of  such  maintenance 
and  access  under  this  subsection. 

SEC.  227.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST  RESEARCH 
AND  TRAINING. 

Section  228(d)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (22 
U.S.C.  2452  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
includes  the  Republic  of  Turkey"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof. 

SEC.  228.  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  UNITED  STATES  INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY  DOCUMENTARY 
FILM  ENTITLED  "CR/MES  AGAINST 
HUMANITY^. 

Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C. 
1461),  nor  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
may  make  available  for  distribution  within  the 
United  States  the  documentary  entitled  "Crimes 
Against  Humanity",  a  film  about  the  ensuing 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
SEC.    229.    REDUCTION    IN    FORCE    AUTHORITY 

WITH    REGARD    TO    THE    FOREIGN 

SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— (I)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  sections  611,  612,  and  613 
as  sections  612,  613,  and  614,  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  610  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  Force.— (a)  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  reductions  in  force  and 
may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  separation  of 
members  of  the  Service  under  such  reductions  in 
force  which  give  due  effect  to— 
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"(1)  organizational  need: 

"(2)  documented  employee  qualifications, 
knowledge,  skills,  or  competencies: 

"(3)  documented  employee  performance: 

"(4)  tenure  of  employment:  and 

"(5)  military  preference. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'members  of  the  Service'  means  the  individuals 
described  under  section  103.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  related  to  section  611,  612,  and  613  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  611.  Reductions  in  force. 
"Sec.  612.  Termination  of  limited  appointments. 
"Sec.  613.  Termination  of  appointments  of  con- 
sular agents  and  foreign  national 
employees. 
"Sec.  614.  Foreign  Service  awards.". 

(b)  Management  Rights.— Section  1005(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4105(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  conduct  reductions  in  force,  and  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  separation  of  em- 
ployees under  such  reductions  in  force  con- 
ducted under  section  611:". 

(c)  CONSULTATION.— The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  before  prescribing  regu- 
lations for  reductions  in  force  under  section  611 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section). 

SEC.  230.  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 
INVOLVING  DISABIUTYRELATED 
MATTERS. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— Section  102(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2452(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  through 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (10)  through  (12).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(9)  promoting  educational,  cultural,  medical, 
and  scientific  meetings,  training,  research,  vis- 
its, interchanges,  and  other  activities,  loith  re- 
spect to  disability-related  matters,  including 
participation  by  individuals  with  disabilities 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3(2)  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  cf  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12102(2))  in  such  activities,  through  such  non- 
profit organizations  as  have  a  demonstrated  ca- 
pability to  coordinate  exchange  programs  in- 
volving disability -related  matters,". 

(b)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  describing  the  steps 
taken  during  the  period  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  implement  section  102(b)(9)  of 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9)). 

(c)  Annual  Summary  of  Activities.— As  part 
of  the  congressional  presentation  materials  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  the  annual  budget  re- 
quest for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  shall  include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  international  exchange  activities 
carried  out  under  section  102(b)(9)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(b)(9))  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

PART  C—MJKE  MANSFIELD  FELLOWSHIPS 
SEC.  231.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mike  Mans- 
field Fellowship  Act". 

SEC.  232.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  MIKE  MANSFIELD 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

(a)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  "Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship  Pro- 


gram" pursuant  to  which  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  will  make 
grants,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions, to  the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pacific  Affairs 
to  award  fellowships  to  eligible  United  States 
citizens  for  periods  of  2  years  each  (or,  pursuant 
to  section  233(5)(C).  for  such  shorter  period  of 
time  as  the  Center  rrmy  determine  based  on  a 
Fellow's  level  of  proficiency  in  the  Japanese 
language  or  knowledge  of  the  political  economy 
of  Japan)  as  follows: 

(A)  During  the  first  year  each  fellowship  re- 
cipient will  study  the  Japanese  language  as  well 
as  Japan's  political  economy. 

(B)  During  the  second  year  each  fellowship 
recipient  will  serve  as  a  Fellow  in  a  parliamen- 
tary office,  ministry,  or  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  or,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Center,  a  nongovernmental  Japanese  insti- 
tution associated  with  the  interests  of  the  fel- 
lowship recipient,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(2)  Fellowships  under  this  part  may  be  known 
as  "Mansfield  Fellowships",  and  individuals 
awarded  such  fellowships  may  be  known  as 
"Mansfield  Fellows". 

(b)  Eligibility  of  Center  for  Grants.— 
Grants  may  be  made  to  the  Center  under  this 
section  only  if  the  Center  agrees  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  233. 

(c)  International  agreement.— The  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  should 
enter  into  negotiations  for  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  .Mansfield  Fellows  in  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

(d)  Private  Sources.— The  Center  is  author- 
ized to  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services  or  property  in  carrying  out  the 
fellowship  program. 

SEC.  233.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  program  established  under  this  part  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  United  States  citizens  who  are  eligible  for 
fellowships  under  this  part  shall  be  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  having  at  least  two 
years  experience  in  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  strong  career  interest  in  United  States- 
Japan  relations,  and  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  further  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Not  less  than  10  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  each  year. 

(3)  Mansfield  Fellows  shall  agree— 

(A)  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress  in  lan- 
guage training  as  a  condition  of  continued  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  funds:  and 

(B)  to  return  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
further  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  2 
years  following  the  end  of  their  fellowships,  un- 
less, in  the  determination  of  the  Center,  the  Fel- 
low is  unable  (for  reasons  beyond  the  Fellow's 
control  and  after  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Center  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8))  to  find  re- 
employment for  such  period. 

(4)  During  the  period  of  the  fellowship,  the 
Center  shall  provide  each  Mansfield  Fellow — 

(A)  a  stipend  at  a  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the  rate 
of  pay  that  individual  was  receiving  when  he  or 
she  entered  the  program,  plus  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  calculated  at  the  same  rate  of  pay, 
and  for  the  same  period  of  time,  for  which  such 
adjustments  were  made  to  the  salaries  of  indi- 
viduals occupying  competitive  positions  in  the 
civil  service  during  the  same  period  as  the  fel- 
lowship: and 

(B)  certain  allowances  and  benefits  as  that  in- 
dividual would  have  been  entitled  to,  but  for  his 
or  her  separation  from  Government  service,  as  a 
United  States  Government  civilian  employee 
overseas  under  the  Standardized  Regulations 
(Government  Civilians,  Foreign  Areas)  of  the 
Department  of  State,  as  follows:  a  living  quar- 
ters allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  housing  in 


Japan,  a  post  allowance  to  cover  the  signifi- 
cantly higher  costs  of  limng  in  Japan,  a  tem- 
porary quarters  subsistence  allowance  for  up  to 
7  days  for  Fellows  unable  to  find  housing  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Japan,  an  education  al- 
lowance to  assist  parents  in  providing  their  chil- 
dren with  educational  services  ordinarily  pro- 
vided without  charge  by  United  States  public 
schools,  moving  expenses  of  up  to  13,000  for  per- 
sonal belongings  of  Fellows  and  their  families  in 
their  move  to  Japan  and  up  to  S500  for  Fellows 
residing  outside  the  Washington.  D.C.  area  m 
moving  to  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  and  one- 
round-trip  economy-class  airline  ticket  to  Japan 
for  each  Fellow  and  the  Fellow's  immediate  fam- 
ily. 

(5)(A)  For  the  first  year  of  each  fellowship, 
the  Center  shall  provide  Fellows  with  intensive 
Japanese  language  training  in  the  Washington. 
D.C,  area,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  political 
economy  of  Japan. 

(B)  Such  training  shall  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  training  provided  to  Foreign  Service  officers 
before  they  are  assigned  to  Japan. 

(C)  The  Center  may  waive  any  or  all  of  the 
training  required  by  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  Fellow  has  Japanese  language  skills 
or  knowledge  of  Japan's  political  economy,  and 
the  2  year  fellowship  period  shall  be  shortened 
to  the  extent  such  training  is  less  than  one  year. 

(6)  Any  Mansfield  Fellow  not  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  reimburse 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  for  the 
Federal  funds  expended  for  the  Fellow's  partici- 
pation in  the  fellowship,  together  uith  interest 
on  such  funds  (calculated  at  the  prevailing 
rate),  as  follows: 

(A)  Full  reimbursement  for  noncompliance 
with  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (9):  and 

(B)  pro  rata  reimbursement  for  noncompliance 
with  paragraph  (3)(B)  for  any  period  the  Fellow 
IS  reemployed  by  the  Federal  Government  that  is 
less  than  the  period  specified  in  paragraph 
(3}(B).  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  arrwunt  the  Fellow 
received  during  the  final  year  of  the  fellowship 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  including  any  al- 
lowances and  benefits  provided  under  para- 
graph (4). 

(7)  The  Center  shall  select  Mansfield  Fellows 
based  solely  on  merit.  The  Center  shall  make 
positive  efforts  to  recruit  candidates  reflecting 
the  cultural,  racial,  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
United  States. 

(8)  The  Center  shall  assist  any  Mansfield  Fel- 
low in  finding  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  such  Fellow  was  not  able,  at  the  end 
of  the  fellowship,  to  be  reemployed  in  the  agen- 
cy from  which  he  or  she  separated  to  become  a 
Fellow. 

(9)  No  .Mansfield  Fellow  may  engage  in  any 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 

SEC.  234.  SEPARATION  OF  GOVERNME.\r  PERSON- 
NEL DURING  THE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a)  Separation.— Under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  agency  head  may  direct,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  may 
separate  from  Government  service  for  a  specified 
period  any  officer  or  employee  of  that  agency 
who  accepts  a  fellowship  under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  thus  part. 

(b)  Reemployment.— Any  Mansfield  Fellow, 
at  the  end  of  the  fellowship,  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
employed in  the  same  manner  as  if  covered  by 
section  3582  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Rights  and  Benefits.— Notwithstanding 
section  8347(0),  8713.  or  8914  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  an  em- 
ployee, while  serving  as  a  Mansfield  Fellow,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  benefits  as  if  cov- 
ered by  section  3582  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Center  shall  reimburse  the  employing 
agency  for  any  costs  incurred  under  section  3582 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
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(d)  CoupuANCE  With  Budget  act.— Funds 
are  available  under  this  section  to  the  extent 
and  m  the  amounts  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

SEC.  U5.  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Program  Review.— The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  review 
the  administration  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  part. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Report.— Each  year  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  President's  budget  request 
to  the  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  completed  by  the  Center  on 
the  conduct  of  the  program  during  the  preceding 
year.  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  program  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  the  nature  of  the  assistance  provided: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  received  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  including 
the  degree  to  which  assistance  was  terminated 
under  the  program  and  the  extent  to  which  indi- 
vidual recipients  failed  to  meet  their  obligation 
under  the  program;  and 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  program 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  including,  at  a  min- 
imum, the  cumulative  percentage  of  individuals 
who  received  assistance  under  the  program  who 
subsequently  became  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  and,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  did  not  subsequently  become  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Government,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  become  em- 
ployees and  an  explanation  as  to  what  use,  if 
any,  was  made  of  the  assistance  given  to  those 
recipients. 

SEC.  236.  DEFiymONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" includes  any  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  any  court  of  the  judicial  branch  as 
well  as  any  agency  of  the  executive  branch: 

(2)  the  term  "agency  head"  means — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment or  an  agency  of  the  legislative  branch 
other  than  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  the  head  of  the  respective  agency; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  chief  judge  of  the  respective  court: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  in  consultation  with  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  consultation 
with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  Mansfield 
Center  fcr  Pacific  Affairs. 

TITLE       in— UNITED       STATES       INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  302.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  DEC- 
LARATION OF  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  right  of  opinion  and  expression,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  "to  seek,  receive,  and  im- 
part information  and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers,"  in  accordance  with 
Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights: 

(2)  open  communication  of  information  and 
ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  contributes 
to  international  peace  and  stability,  and  that 
the  promotion  of  such  communication  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  prominent  in  the  implementation  of  this 
policy  has  been  United  States  support  for  the 


Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  which  have 
demonstrated  then  effectiveness  in  providing  ac- 
curate and  timely  information  to  the  people  of 
the  world: 

(4)  the  continuation  of  these  broadcasting  en- 
tities, and  the  creation  of  a  new  broadcasting 
service  to  the  people  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  other  communist  countries  of 
Asia,  would  continue  the  promotion  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas,  while  advancing  the  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy:  and 

(5)  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
these  services  will  achieve  important  economies 
and  strengthen  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  utilize  these  instrumentalities  to  sup- 
port freedom  and  democracy  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing international  environment. 

SEC.    303.    ESTABUSUMENT   OF   BROADCASTING 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMEST.—There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  a  Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  Composition  of  the  Board.— <l)  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  8  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Six  voting  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  who  shall  also  be  a  voting  member. 

(C)  The  Director  of  the  International  Broad- 
casting Bureau,  who  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  and  may  not  vote  in  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
(other  than  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency)  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Exclusive  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  not  more  than  three 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  Term  of  Office.— The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years, 
except  that  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  during  their  respective  terms 
of  service.  Of  the  other  six  voting  members,  the 
initial  terms  of  office  of  two  members  shall  be 
one  year,  and  the  initial  terms  of  office  of  two 
other  members  shall  be  two  years,  so  that  the 
terms  of  one-third  of  these  voting  members  of  the 
Board  expire  each  year.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  Board  members  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term,  in 
which  case  the  members  so  appointed  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  member 
whose  term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his  or 
her  successor  has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

(d)  Selection  of  Board.— Members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  not  currently 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  except  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Such  members  shall 
be  selected  by  the  President  from  among  Ameri- 
cans distinguished  in  the  fields  of  mass  commu- 
nications, print,  broadcast  media  or  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such  meetings  or  in 
other  activities  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this 
section,  including  travel  time,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  compensation  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 


per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Director,  International  Broadcasting  Bu- 
reau, United  States  Information  Agency,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  under  this 
title,  but  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sentence. 

SEC.  304.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(a)  Authorities.— The  Board  is  authorized- 

(1)  to  provide  guidance  and  oversight  to  the 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau; 

(2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mission  and  op- 
eration of  the  International  Broadcasting  Bu- 
reau and  to  assess  the  quality,  effectiveness, 
and  professional  integrity  of  its  programming 
within  the  context  of  the  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  review  and  evaluate,  at  least  annually, 
the  mix  of  traditional  Voice  of  America  program- 
ming and  surrogate  programming  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
regarding  the  addition  or  deletion  of  language 
services; 

(4)  to  make  grants  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
or  to  an  alternative  entity  in  accordance  with 
section  307(e): 

(5)  to  review  engineering  activities  to  ensure 
that  all  broadcasting  elements  receive  the  high- 
est quality  and  cost-effective  delivery  services; 

(6)  to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  identify  areas  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau  could 
be  made  more  efficient  and  economical: 

(7)  to  submit  to  the  President,  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
an  annual  report  which  summarizes  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  and  evaluates  the  operations 
of  the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau; 

(8)  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  title,  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  other  personal  property; 

(9)  to  appoint  such  staff  personnel  for  the 
Board  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  to 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates:  and 

(10)  to  make  available  for  its  own  use,  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses,  such 
amount  as  provided  for  in  an  annual  appropria- 
tions which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  such  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

(b)  Implementation.— The  Director  and  the 
Board,  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  sub- 
section (a),  shall  respect  the  professional  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Bureau  and  its  broadcasting  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  305.  FOREIGN  POUCY  GUIDANCE. 

To  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy, shall  provide  information  and  guidance  on 
foreign  policy  issues  to  the  Board. 
SEC.^  306.  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING  BU- 
REAU. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished an  International  Broadcasting  Bureau 
within  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Bu- 
reau"). 

(b)  Organization  of  the  BuREAV.—The  Bu- 
reau, in  recognition  of  and  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing separate  elements: 

(1)  The  Voice  of  America. 

(2)  The  Office  of  Surrogate  Broadcasting. 

(3)  Such  services  of  the  WORLDNET  Tele- 
vision and  Film  Service  as  determined  by  the 


Board  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(4)  Engineering  and  Technical  Operations. 

(5)  Such  other  elements  as  the  Director  of  the 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau  may  from 
time  to  time  establish  leith  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  Board. 

(c)  Organization  of  the  Office  of  Surro- 
gate Broadcasting.— The  Office  of  Surrogate 
Broadcasting  shall  administer  the  grants  for 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio 
Free  Asia  and  shall  administer  the  Office  of 
Cuba  Broadcasting  (including  Radio  Marti  and 
TV  Marti),  and  such  other  surrogate  services  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  established. 

(d)  Selection  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau.—(1)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Director  of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Bureau,  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy.". 

(e)  Separately  Identified  appropriation 
account.— (1)  In  any  fiscal  year,  funding  for 
the  Board  and  the  Bureau  shall  be  made  out  of 
a  single  appropriations  account  designated 
"International  Broadcasting  Activities"  or 
"International  Broadcasting  Operations",  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  submit 
proposals  on  appropriation  of  broadcasting 
funds  to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  forward  its 
recommendations  concerning  the  proposed  budg- 
et for  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  for  his 
consideration  as  a  part  of  the  Agency's  budget 
submission  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  include  in  the  Agency's  sub- 
mission to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  concerning  the  proposed  broadcasting 
budget. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  allocate  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  among  the 
separate  elements  of  the  International  Broad- 
casting Bureau,  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  307(d). 

SEC.  307.  GRANTS  FOR  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE, 
RADIO  UBERTY,  AND  RADIO  FREE 
ASIA. 

(a)  Authority.— The  Board  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free  Asia  as  provided 
for  in  sections  308  and  309. 

(b)  Board  Structure.— So  grant  may  be 
made  to  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  unless  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated, has  been  amended  to  provide  that— 

(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors  established 
under  section  303  and  of  no  other  members; 

(2)  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  all 
major  policy  determinations  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  and  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  manage- 
rial officers  and  employees  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated, as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  grant  provided  under  this  title: 
and 

(3)  the  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
amended   to   include   reference   to   Radio   Free 


Asia,  and  the  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  functions  described  in  section  308 
with  respect  to  Radio  Free  Asia. 

(c)  Location  of  Principal  Place  of  Busi- 
SESS. — (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  agrees  to  lo- 
cate the  headquarters  of  the  corporation  and  its 
senior  administrative  and  managerial  staff  with- 
in the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  D.C. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  provide  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  number  of  administra- 
tive, managerial,  and  technical  staff  who  will  be 
located  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  the  number  of  employees 
whose  principal  place  of  business  will  be  located 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Grant  amounts.— (1) 
Grants  made  after  September  30.  1995,  for  the 
operating  costs  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  may  not  exceed  $75,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  Grants  made  for  the  operating  costs  of 
Radio  Free  Asia  may  not  exceed  $22,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  grant  funds  made 
available  for  one-time  capital  costs  of  Radio 
Free  Asia  may  not  exceed  $8,000,000. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  if  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  de- 
termines that  there  is  a  need  to  reallocate  re- 
sources between  funds  made  available  for  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Asia,  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  may  submit  a  re- 
quest for  the  reallocation  of  such  resources  to 
the  Board,  which  may  authorize  such  realloca- 
tion after  notifying  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 

(e)  ALTERNATIVE  GRANTEE— If  the  Board  de- 
termines at  any  time  that  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated, is  not  carrying  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  section  308  or  309  in  an  effective  and 
economical  manner,  the  Board  may  award  the 
grant  to  carry  out  these  functions  to  another 
entity  after  soliciting  and  considering  applica- 
tions from  eligible  entities  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Board 
may  reasonably  require. 

(f)  Not  a  Federal  Agency  or  I.sstrumental- 
ITY. — Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to  make  such 
entity  a  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality. 
SEC.  308.  RADIO  FREE  ASIA. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— (1)  Grants  authorized  under 
section  307(a)  shall  be  available  to  make  annual 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  radio 
broadcasting  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos.  North  Korea,  Tibet,  or 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Such  surrogate  broadcasting  service  shall 
be  referred  to  as  "Radio  Free  Asia". 

(b)  Functions.— Radio  Free  Asia  shall— 

(1)  provide  accurate  and  timely  information, 
news,  and  commentary  about  events  in  the  re- 
spective countries  of  Asia  and  elsewhere:  and 

(2)  be  a  forum  for  a  variety  of  opinions  and 
voices  from  within  Asian  nations  whose  people 
do  not  fully  enjoy  freedom  of  expression. 

(c)  Submission  of  Detailed  Plan  for  Radio 
Free  Asia. — (l)  No  grant  may  be  awarded  to 
carry  out  this  section  unless  the  Board,  through 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  has  submitted  to  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  Radio  Free  Asia,  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  would  meet  the  funding  limi- 
tations provided  in  section  307(d)(2); 

(B)  a  statement  that  the  authority  to  utilize 
existing  transmitters  has  been  obtained  for  the 
broadcasting  of  Radio  Free  Asia  to  countries  or 
regions  proposed  in  the  plan,  and  that  existing 


transmitters  meet  the  technical  needs  of  the  new 

service;  and 

(C)  a  detailed  justification  for  the  number  of 
employees  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  proposes  to 
hire,  the  extent  to  which  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
intends  to  utilize  technical  or  other  resources  of 
other  broadcasting  entities,  and  the  manner  in 
which  RFE'RL,  Incorporated,  intends  to  reim- 
burse such  other  entities  for  such  utilization  of 
resources. 

(2)  The  plan  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  grant  may  be  awarded  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  the  plan  submit- 
ted by  the  Board  includes  a  certification  by  the 
Board  that  Radio  Free  Asia  can  be  established 
and  operated  within  the  funding  limitations 
provided  for  in  section  307(d)(2). 

(4)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
Board  and  shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  plan,  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the  Board, 
and  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
on  whether  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  the  fiscal  assumptions  contained  in  the 
plan  are  adequate  and  that  the  plan  can  be  im- 
plemented within  the  funding  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section. 

(5)  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  Radio  Free 
Asia  cannot  be  established  or  operated  effect 
lively  within  the  funding  limitations  provided 
for  in  this  section,  the  Board  may  submit, 
through  the  Director  of  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  an  alternative  plan  and  such  pro- 
posed changes  in  legislation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

(d)  Grant  agreement.— (l)  Grants  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditioris  as  are  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  309  with 
respect  to  the  functions  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

(2)  Any  grant  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  require  that  any  contract  entered  into  by 
RFE'RL.  Incorporated,  with  respect  to  Radio 
Free  Asia  shall  specify  that  all  obligations  are 
assumed  by  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  and  not  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  shall  further 
specify  that  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  may  not  be  available 
after  September  30,  1999. 

(3)  Any  such  grant  agreement  shall  require 
that  any  lease  agreements  entered  into  by  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  with  respect  to  Radio  Free 
Asia  shall  be,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
assignable  to  the  United  States  Government. 

(e)  Limitations  on  administrative  and 
Managerial  Costs.— (I)  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  administrative  and  managerial 
costs  for  operation  of  Radio  Free  Asia  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  and,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  should  not  exceed  the  costs  that  would 
have  been  incurred  if  Radio  Free  Asia  had  been 
operated  as  a  Federal  entity  rather  than  as  a 
grantee. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  include  in  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  section  304(a)(7)  information  on 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  on  administrative 
and  managerial  services  by  each  of  the  broad- 
casting services  operated  through  the  Bureau, 
directly  or  by  grant,  and  the  steps  it  has  taken 
to  reduce  unnecessary  overhead  costs  for  each 
of  the  broadcasting  services. 

(f)  ASSESSMENT    OF    THE    EFFECTIVESESS    OF 

Radio  Free  Asia.— Not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  funds  have  been  provided  to  RFE/RL, 
Incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
Radio  Free  Asia,  the  Board,  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  a  report  on— 
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(1)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  is  technically 
sound  and  cost-effective, 

(2)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  consistently 
meets  the  standards  for  quality  and  objectivity 
established  by  law  by  the  United  Slates  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  the  Board. 

(3)  whether  Radio  Free  Asia  is  received  by  a 
sufficient  audience  to  warrant  its  continuation. 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  broadcasting  is 
already  being  received  by  the  target  audience 
from  other  credible  sources:  and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  being  served  by  maintaining 
broadcasting  of  Radio  Free  Asia. 

(g)  SUNSET  Provision.— The  Board  may  not 
make  any  grant  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
Radio  Free  Asia  after  September  30,  1998.  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States  determines  in 
his  fiscal  year  1999  budget  submission  that  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  Radio  Free  Asia  for  1 
additional  year  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  Notification  and  Consultation  Regard- 
ing    DISFLACE.MENT     OF     VOICE     OF     AMERICA 

Broadcasting.— The  Board  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  before  enter- 
ing into  any  agreements  for  the  utilisation  of 
Voice  of  America  transmitters,  equipment,  or 
other  resources  that  will  significantly  reduce  the 
broadcasting  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America 
in  Asia  or  any  other  region  m  order  to  accom- 
modate the  broadcasting  activities  of  Radio  Free 
Asia.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  consult 
with  such  committees  on  the  impact  of  any  such 
reduction  in  Voice  of  America  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities. 

(i)  Principal  Place  of  Business.— Grants 
may  only  be  made  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  if 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  Radio  Free 
Asia  is  within  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropoli- 
tan area,  unless  the  Board  determines  that  an- 
other location  within  the  United  States  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  Radio  Free 
Asia  effectively  and  in  a  cost-effective  rjianner. 

SBC.  309.  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIB- 
ERTY. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— Grants  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 307(a)  shall  be  available  to  make  annual 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  same 
functions  as  were  carried  out  by  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  consistent  with  section  2  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  as  in 
effect  on  such  date. 

(b)  Grant  Acreement.—(I)  Such  grants  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  a  grant  agreement  between 
the  Board  and  RFERL.  Incorporated,  which  re- 
quires that  grant  funds  shall  only  be  used  for 
activities  which  the  Board  determines  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
that  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  shall  otherwise 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Failure  to  comply  with  such  requirements  shall 
permit  the  grant  to  be  terminated  without  fiscal 
obligation  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  grant  agreement  shall  impose  such 
conditions  as  the  Board  determines  may  be  ap- 
propriate pursuant  to  section  304(a)(3)  to  reduce 
overlapping  language  services  and  broadcasting 
service  with  other  broadcasting  services  oper- 
ated within  the  International  Broadcasting  Bu- 
reau. 

(3)  The  grant  agreement  shall  require  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  to  justify  in  detail  each  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  grant  funds,  and  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
unless  the  Board  gives  its  prior  written  ap- 
proval. 

(c)  Prohibited  Uses  of  Grant  Funds.— No 
grant  funds  provided  under  this  section  may  be 
used— 

(1)  to  pay  any  salary  or  other  compensation, 
or  enter  into  any  contract  providing  for  the  pay- 


ment thereof  in  excess  of  the  rates  established 
for  comparable  positions  under  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  the  foreign  relations  laws 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  employee 
may  be  paid  a  salary  or  other  compensation  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  and  that 
the  salary  or  other  compensation  limitations 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  im- 
posed prior  to  January  1.  1995.  with  respect  to 
any  employee  covered  by  a  union  agreement  re- 
quiring a  different  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion: 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  activity  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
being  considered  by  Congress: 

(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  obligation  to 
pay  severance  payments  beyond  those  required 
by  United  States  law  or  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  the  employee  is  stationed: 

(4)  to  pay  for  first  class  travel  for  any  em- 
ployee of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  or  the  employ- 
ee's relative:  or 

(5)  to  compensate  freelance  contractors  with- 
out the  written  approval  of  the  Director. 

(d)  REPORT  ON  Management  Practices.— Not 
later  than  March  31  and  September  30  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  submit 
to  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Congress  a  report 
on  management  practices  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated, under  this  section  during  the  preceding 
6-month  period.  The  Inspector  General  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish a  special  unit  within  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's office  to  monitor  and  audit  the  activities 
of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  and  shall  provide  for 
on-site  monitoring  of  such  activities. 

(e)  AUDIT  Authority.— (1)  Such  financial 
transactions  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  as  relate 
to  functions  carried  out  under  this  section  may 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  such  principles  and  procedures 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Any  such  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  are  normally  kept. 

(2)  The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  private  entity  pertaining  to  such  finan- 
cial transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit.  Such  representatives  shall  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  any 
assets  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports  files,  papers,  and  property  of  RFEl/RL. 
Incorporated,  shall  remain  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  is  authorized  to  exercise  the 
authorities  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
with  respect  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated. 

(g)  Plan  for  Relocation.— Before  relocating 
the  activities  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  another  site, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  or  the 
Board,  if  established,  shall  submit  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  a  detailed 
plan  for  such  relocation,  including  cost  esti- 
mates. No  funds  made  available  under  law  may 
be  used  for  such  relocation  unless  explicitly  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act  or  pursuant  to  a 
reprogramming  notification.  Any  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  relocating  the  senior  administrative 
and  management  personnel  of  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, to  the  geographic  area  of  Washington, 
D.C..  as  provided  for  in  section  307(c). 


(h)  Reports  on  Personnel  Classification.— 
(1)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  containing  a  jus- 
tification, in  terms  of  the  types  of  duties  per- 
formed at  specific  rates  of  salary  and  other  com- 
pensation, of  the  classification  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  RFE/RL.  Incorporated. 

(2)  Not  later  than  9  months  after  submission  of 
the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  containing  an  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  personnel  classification  used  by 
RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  vrith  respect  to  its  em- 
ployees. 

(3)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  include  a  comparison 
of  the  rates  of  salary  or  other  compensation  and 
classifications  provided  to  employees  of  RFE/RL. 
Incorporated,  with  the  rates  of  salary  or  other 
compensation  and  classifications  of  employees  of 
the  Voice  of  America  stationed  overseas  in  com- 
parable positions  and  shall  identify  any  dispari- 
ties and  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate such  disparities. 

SEC.  310.  TRANSmON. 

(a)  Authorization.— (1)  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  direct  the  transfer  of  all  functions 
and  authorities  from  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  to  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board,  or  the  Bureau  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  title. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  jointly  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  approval  and  implementation  a 
plan  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  report  shall  include  at  a  minimum  a  de- 
tailed cost  analysis  to  implement  fully  the  rec- 
ommendations of  such  plan.  Additionally,  such 
plan  shall  identify  all  costs  in  excess  of  those 
authorized  for  such  purposes  and  shall  provide 
that  any  excess  cost  to  implement  such  plan 
shall  be  derived  only  from  funds  authorized  in 
title  II.  part  A.  section  201(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  President  shall  transmit  copies  of  the 
approved  plan,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  changes  that  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

(b)  New  appointees.— The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  may  assign 
employees  of  the  Agency  for  service  with  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
president  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated.  Such  as- 
signment shall  not  affect  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  such  personnel  as  employees  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

(c)  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Personnel.— All  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  full-time  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  (except  special  Government  em- 
ployees) and  part-time  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  holding  permanent  positions 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Board,  or  the  Bureau.  Such 
transfer  shall  not  cause  any  such  employee  to  be 
separated  or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensation. 

(d)  Other  authorities.— The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  provisions  of  titles  VIII  and  IX  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  and  any  other  authority 
available  to  the  Director  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  Director 
deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  Repeal.— The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2871,  et  seq.) 
is  repealed  effective  September  30,  1995,  or  the 
earliest  date  by  which  all  members  of  the  Board 
are  appointed,  whichever  is  later. 
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(f)  Savings  Provisions.— 

(1)  Continuing  effect  of  legal  docu- 
ments.—All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  agreements,  grants,  contracts, 
certificates,  licenses,  registrations,  privileges, 
and  other  administrative  actions— 

(A)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  President, 
any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title:  and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  effective  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with  law  by  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  or  other  authorized  official,  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

(2)  Prckeedings  not  affected.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ings pending  before  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect, 
with  respect  to  functions  transferred  by  this 
title,  but  such  proceedings  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings,  ap- 
peals shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this 
title  had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  or  modi- 
fied if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  Suits  not  affected.— The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in  all  such 
suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had.  appeals  taken, 
and  judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(4)  NON ABATEMENT  OF  ACTIONS.— No  SUit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing or  by  or  against  any  individual  in  the  offi- 
cial capacity  of  such  individual  as  an  officer  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(5)  ADMINISTRATIVE     ACTIONS     RELATING     TO 

PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATIONS.— Any  adminis- 
trative action  relating  to  the  preparation  or  pro- 
mulgation of  a  regulation  by  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  relating  to  a  func- 
tion transferred  under  this  title  may  be  contin- 
ued by  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(6)  Refere.wes. — A  reference  in  any  provision 
of  law,  reorganization  plan,  or  other  authority 
to  the  Associate  Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  the  Director  of  the 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency. 

(7)  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS.— The  provisions 
of,  and  authorities  contained  in  or  transferred 
pursuant  to,  this  title  are  not  intended  to  re- 
peal, limit,  or  otherwise  derogate  from  the  au- 
thorities or  functions  of  or  available  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  under  law.  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  or  otherwise,  unless  such  provision 
hereof— 

(A)  specifically  refers  to  the  provision  of  law 
or  authority  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  so  affected:  or 


(B)  is  in  direct  conflict  with  such  law  or  au- 
thority existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
SEC.  311.  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  should,  in  developing  the  plan  for 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of  overseas 
international  broadcasting  services,  limit,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  consolidation,  elimination  of 
any  United  States-based  positions  and  should 
affirmatively  seek  to  transfer  as  many  positions 
as  possible  to  the  United  States. 
SBC.  312.  PRIVATIZATION  OF  RADIO  FREE  EU- 
ROPE AND  RADIO  UBERTT. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  302  of  this  Act.  the  funding  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  should  be 
assumed  by  the  private  sector  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1999,  and  that  the  funding  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  Research  Insti- 
tute should  be  assumed  by  the  private  sector  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  Presidential  Submission.— The  President 
shall  submit  with  his  annual  budget  submission 
for  the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau  es- 
tablished by  section  306  of  this  Act  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  for  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reports  on  Transfer  of  RFE/RL  Re- 
search Institute.— No  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  or  the  Board,  if  es- 
tablished, shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  a  report  on  the  steps  being 
taken  to  transfer  RFE/RL  Research  Institute 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  shall  provide 
periodic  progress  reports  on  such  efforts  until 
such  transfer  has  been  achieved. 

SEC.  313.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director  of 
the  International  Broadcasting  Bureau,  acting 
through  the  Office  of  Surrogate  Broadcasting: 

(3)  the  term  "RFE/RL,  Incorporated"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  the  corporation  having  the  corporate  title 
described  in  section  307(b)(3):  and 

(B)  any  alternative  grantee  described  in  sec- 
tion 307(e). 

(4)  the  term  "salary  or  other  compensation" 
includes  any  deferred  compensation  or  pension 
payments,  any  payments  for  expenses  for  which 
the  recipient  is  not  obligated  to  itemize,  and  any 
payments  for  personnel  services  provided  to  an 
employee  of  RFE'RL,  Incorporated. 

TITLE  IV— COMMISSION  OS  PROTECTING 
AND  REDUCING  GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protection  and 
Reduction  of  Government  Secrecy  Act". 
SEC.  40S.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  for  a 
two  year  period  a  Commission  on  Protecting  and 
Reducing  Government  Secrecy  which  will  exam- 
ine the  implications  of  the  extensive  classifica- 
tion of  information  and  to  rnake  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  the  volume  of  information  classi- 
fied and  to  thereby  strengthen  the  protection  of 
legitimately  classified  information. 
SEC.  403.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 
(1)  During  the  Cold  War  an  extensive  secrecy 
system  developed  which  limited  the  public's  ac- 
cess to  information  and  reduced  the  ability  of 


the  public  to  participate  with  full  knowledge  in 
the  process  of  governmental  decision-making: 

(2)  In  1992  alone  6.349.532  documents  were 
classified  and  approximately  three  million  per- 
sons held  some  form  of  security  clearance: 

(3)  The  burden  of  managing  more  than  6  mil- 
lion newly  classified  documents  every  year  has 
led  to  tremendous  administrative  expense,  re- 
duced communication  within  the  government 
and  within  the  scientific  community,  reduced 
communication  between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  selective 
and  unauthorized  public  disclosure  of  classified 
information: 

(4)  It  has  been  estimated  that  private  indus- 
tries spend  over  $14  billion  per  year  implement- 
ing government  mandated  regulations  for  pro- 
tecting classified  information: 

(5)  If  a  smaller  amount  of  truly  sensitive  in- 
formation was  classified  the  information  could 
be  held  more  securely: 

(6)  In  1970  a  Task  Force  organized  by  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  and  headed  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Seitz  concluded  that  "more  might  be 
gained  than  lost  if  our  Nation  were  to  adopt — 
unilaterally,  if  necessary — a  policy  of  complete 
openness  in  all  areas  of  i-iformation:"  and 

(7)  A  bipartisan  study  commission  specially 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
consequences  of  the  secrecy  system  will  be  able 
to  offer  comprehensive  proposals  for  reform. 
SEC.  404.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be — 

(1)  to  conduct,  for  not  more  than  a  period  of 
2  years,  an  investigation  into  all  matters  in  any 
way  related  to  any  legislation,  executive  order, 
regulation,  practice,  or  procedure  relating  to  the 
access  to  or  the  classification  of  information  or 
involving  security  clearances:  and 

(2)  to  make  such  recommendations  concerning 
the  classification  of  national  security  informa- 
tion fls  the  Commission  shall  deem  necessary,  in- 
cluding proposing  new  legislation. 

SEC.  40S.  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  there  is  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  Protecting  and  Reducing  Government 
Secrecy  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  from  private  life. 

(2)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  two  from  Members  of  the  Senate 
(one  from  each  of  the  two  major  political  par- 
ties) and  two  from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (one  from  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties)  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(c)  Ch.mrman  and  Vice  Chairman— The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  Quorum:  Vacancies.— Seven  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its 
powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Compensation  a.sd  Travel  Expenses.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  each 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  compensated 
at  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  a  position  at 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
during  which  that  member  is  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive  no  addi- 
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tional  pay  on  account  of  their  service  on  the 
Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  services 
for  the  Commission,  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allowed  travel  erpenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  406.  POWERS  OF  TUB  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  of 
any  such  subcommittee,  or  any  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  102  through  104  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C. 
192-194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  COOPERATION  With  Other  age.wies.— 
The  Commission  is  authorised  to  secure  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  shall, 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  furnish  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

SEC.  407.  STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Consultant  Services.— The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  paid  a  person  occupying  a 
position  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
SBC.  408.  FINAL  REPORT  OF  COMMISSION;  TERMI- 
NATION. 

(a)  Final  Report.— Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  its  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  Termination.— The  Commission,  and  all 
the  authorities  of  this  title,  shall  terminate  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
upon  the  submission  of  the  final  report  and  rec- 
ommendations in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a),  whichever  comes  first. 

TITLE  V— SPOILS  OF  WAR  ACT  OF  1993 
SBC.  SOI.  ^ORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Spoils  of  War 
Actofl993'\ 
SBC.  5ta.  TRANSFERS  OF  SPOILS  OF  WAR. 

(a)  Eligibility  for  Transfer.— Spoils  of  war 
in  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the 


United  States  may  be  transferred  to  any  other 
party,  including  any  government,  group,  or  per- 
son, by  sale,  grant,  loan  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  property  of  the  same  type,  if  otherwise 
owned  by  the  United  States,  may  be  so  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— Any  transfer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  transfer  of  property  of  the  same 
type  otherwise  owned  by  the  United  States. 
SEC.  SOS.  PROHIBITION  ON  TRANSFERS  TO  COUN- 
TRIES WHICH  SUPPORT  TERRORISM. 

Spoils  of  war  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  country  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  purposes  of  section  40  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  to  be  a  nation  whose 
government  has  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism. 
SEC.  S04.  REPORT  ON  PREVIOUS  TRANSFERS. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a  re- 
port describing  any  spoils  of  war  obtained  sub- 
sequent to  August  2,  1990  that  were  transferred 
to  any  party,  including  any  government,  group, 
or  person,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  in  unclassi- 
fied form  to  the  extent  possible. 
SBC.  SOS.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or, 
where  required  by  law  for  certain  reporting  pur- 
poses, the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  the  term  "enemy"  means  any  country, 
government,  group,  or  person  that  has  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  whether  or  not  lawfully  au- 
thorized, with  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means— 

(A)  any  natural  person; 

(B)  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
legal  entity;  and 

(C)  any  organization,  association,  or  group; 
and 

(4)  the  term  "spoils  of  war"  means  enemy 
movable  property  lawfully  captured,  seized,  con- 
fiscated, or  found  which  has  become  United 
States  property  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
war. 

SEC.  506.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  apply  to— 

(1)  the  abandonment  or  failure  to  take  posses- 
sion of  spoils  of  war  by  troops  in  the  field  for 
valid  military  reasons  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  immediate  conflict,  including  the  burden  of 
transporting  such  property  or  a  decision  to 
allow  allied  forces  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  certain  property  solely  for  use  during  an  on- 
going conflict; 

(2)  the  abandonment  or  return  of  any  prop- 
erty obtained,  borrowed,  or  requisitioned  for 
temporary  use  during  military  operations  with- 
out intent  to  retain  possession  of  such  property; 

(3)  the  destruction  of  spoils  of  war  by  troops 
in  the  field; 

(4)  the  return  of  spoils  of  war  to  previous 
owners  from  whom  such  property  had  been 
seized  by  enemy  forces;  or 

(5)  minor  articles  of  personal  property  which 
have  lawfully  become  the  property  of  individual 
members  of  the  armed  forces  as  war  trophies 
pursuant  to  public  written  authorization  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

TITLE  VI— THE  KHMER  ROUGE 
PROSECUTION  AND  EXCLUSION  ACT 
SEC.  601.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Khmer  Rouge 
Prosecution  and  Exclusion  Act". 


SEC.  60X.  POUCY. 

The  Congress  urges  the  President — 

(1)  promptly  and  actively  to  assist  appropriate 
organizations  to  collect  relevant  data  on  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge  in  Cambodia  between  April  17,  1975  and 
January  7,  1979; 

(2)  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  consistent  with 
the  Agreement  on  a  Comprehensive  Political  Set- 
tlement of  the  Cambodia  Conflict,  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  23,  1991;  and 

(3)  to  promote  vigorously  the  establishTnent  of 
a  national  or  international  criminal  tribunal  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  accused  of  genocide  in 
Cambodia. 

SEC.   603.    ESTABUSHMENT  OF  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OFFICK 

(a)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  State  the  Office  of 
Cambodian  Genocide  Investigation  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(2)  The  Office  shall  carry  out  its  operations 
solely  within  Cambodia. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  designate  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
serve  as  Director  of  the  Office. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATION.— (1)  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs (or  any  successor  Assistant  Secretary)  shall 
administer  the  Office. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Office  such  personnel  and  office 
space  in  Cambodia  as  the  Office  may  require. 

(c)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  Office  shall 
be— 

(1)  to  investigate  crimes  against  humanity 
committed  by  national  Khmer  Rouge  leaders  in 
the  period  beginning  on  April  17,  1975  and  end- 
ing January  7,  1979; 

(2)  to  provide  the  people  of  Cambodia  with  ac- 
cess to  documents,  records,  and  other  evidence 
held  by  the  Office  as  a  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion; 

(3)  to  submit  the  relevant  data  to  a  national 
or  international  penal  tribunal  that  may  be  con- 
vened to  formally  hear  and  judge  the  genocidal 
acts  committed  by  the  Khmer  Rouge;  and 

(4)  to  develop  the  United  States  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  criminal 
tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of  those  accused  of 
genocide  in  Cambodia. 

SEC.  604.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General. — Beginning  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  6 
months  thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees— 

(1)  that  describes  the  activities  of  the  Office, 
and  sets  forth  new  facts  learned  about  past 
Khmer  Rouge  practices,  during  the  preceding  6- 
month  period;  and 

(2)  that  describes  the  steps  the  President  has 
taken  during  the  preceding  6-month  period  to 
promote  human  rights,  to  support  efforts  to 
bring  to  fustice  the  national  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  human  rights  abuses  in 
Cambodia  through  actions— 

(A)  which  are  not  related  to  United  Nations 
activities  in  Cambodia;  and 

(B)  which  are  consistent  with  Article  15  of  the 
Agreement  on  a  Comprehensive  Political  Settle- 
ment of  the  Cambodia  Conflict,  signed  at  Paris 
on  October  23,  1991. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees" means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  60S.  EXCLUSION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT.— Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(10)(A)  Any  alien,  who,  at  any  time  during 
the  period  beginning  on  April  17,  1975,  and  end- 
ing on  January  7,  1979,  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional military  or  political  leadership  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  is  excluded. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  na- 
tional military  and  political  leadership  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  the 
following  persons:  Pol  Pot,  Khieu  Samphan, 
Son  Sen,  leng  Sary,  Nuon  Chea,  Ke  Pauk,  Mok, 
leng  Thirith,  and  Yun  Yat.". 

(b)  POLICY  Regarding  AD.\fissioN  to  Foreign 
Countries.— The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  encourage  foreign  governments  similarly  to 
exclude  from  their  countries  former  and  present 
Khmer  Rouge  leaders  described  in  section 
212(a)(10)  of  the  Immigration  and  .\ationality 
Act. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  701.  PEACE  CORPS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
1219,745.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  and 
S234,745.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  to  carry  out 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

SEC.  702.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  ON  OCCU- 
PIED TIBET. 

(a)  Report  on  United  States-Tibet  Rela- 
tions.—Because  Congress  has  determined  that 
Tibet  is  an  occupied  sovereign  country  under 
international  law  and  that  its  true  representa- 
tives are  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile: 

(1)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  establish  a  dialog 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Govern- 
ment-in-Eiile  concerning  the  situation  in  Tibet 
and  the  future  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  United  States-Tibet  cul- 
tural and  educational  relations,  including  pro- 
moting bilateral  exchanges  arranged  directly 
with  the  Tibetan  Government-in-Eiile;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  state  of  United 
States-Tibetan  Government-in-Eiile  relations 
and  on  conditions  in  Tibet. 

(b)  Separate  Tibet  Reports.— (l)  Whenever 
a  report  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  there  shall  be  included 
in  such  report,  where  applicable,  a  separate  re- 
port on  Tibet  listed  alphabetically  with  its  own 
state  heading. 

(2)  The  reports  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  reports  transmitted 
under  sections  116(d)  and  502B(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  human 
rights). 
SEC.  703.  POUCY  ON  MIDDLE  BAST  ARMS  SALES. 

(a)  Boycott  of  Israel.— Section  322  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-138)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  does  not  participate  in  the  Arab  League 
primary  or  secondary  boycott  of  Israel.". 

(b)  Report  to  Congress— Not  later  than  ISO 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  a  report  concerning  steps 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  goals  of  section  322  of 


the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-133)  are 
being  met. 

SEC.    704.    PROVIDING    MATERIAL    SUPPORT    TO 
TERRORISTS. 

(a)  OFFE.KSE.— Chapter  113A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

'SEC.  2339.  PROVIDING  MATERIAL  SUPPORT  TO 
TERRORISTS. 
"Whoever,  within  the  United  States,  provides 
material  support  or  resources  or  conceals  or  dis- 
guises the  nature,  location,  source,  or  ownership 
of  material  support  or  resources,  knowing  or  in- 
tending that  they  are  to  be  used  in  preparation 
for.  or  in  carrying  out,  a  violation  of  section  32, 
36,  351,  844  (f)  or  (i),  1114,  1116,  1203,  1361,  1363. 
1751.  2280,  2281,  2332,  or  2339A  of  this  title  or 
section  902(i)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1953 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1472(ij),  or  in  preparation  for,  or 
carrying  out,  the  concealment  or  an  escape  from 
the  commission  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'material  support  or  resources'  includes 
currency  or  other  financial  securities,  financial 
services,  lodging,  training,  safehouses.  false  doc- 
umentation or  identification,  communications 
equipment,  facilities,  weapons,  lethal  sub- 
stances, explosives,  personnel,  transportation, 
and  other  physical  assets,  but  does  not  include 
humanitarian  assistance  to  persons  not  directly 
involved  in  such  violations.". 

(b)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT.— The  Chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  113A  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  601(b)(1),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2339.  Providing  material  support  to  terrorists.". 

SEC.   70S.   TORTURE  CONVENTION  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chap- 
ter 113A  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  113B— TORTURE 
"Sec. 

"2340.  Definitions. 
"2340A.  Torture. 
"2340B.  Exclusive  remedies. 

"SEC.  2340.  DEFINTTIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 
"(1)  'torture'  means  an  act  committed  by  a 
person  acting  under  the  color  of  law  specifically 
intended  to  inflict  severe  physical  or  mental 
pain  or  suffering  (other  than  pain  or  suffering 
incidental  to  lawful  sanctions)  upon  another 
person  with  custody  or  physical  control; 

"(2)  'severe  mental  pain  or  suffering'  means 
the  prolonged  mental  harm  caused  by  or  result- 
ing from — 

"(A)  the  intentional  infliction  or  threatened 
infliction  of  severe  physical  pain  or  suffering; 

"(B)  the  administration  or  application,  or 
threatened  administration  or  application,  of 
mind-altering  substances  or  other  procedures 
calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the  senses  or 
the  personality; 

"(C)  the  threat  of  imminent  death;  or 

"(D)  the  threat  that  another  person  will  immi- 
nently be  subjected  to  death,  severe  physical 
pain  or  suffering,  or  the  administration  or  ap- 
plication of  mind-altering  substances  or  other 
procedures  calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the 
senses  or  personality;  and 

"(3)  'United  States'  includes  all  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  including 
any  of  the  places  described  in  sections  5  and  7 
of  this  title  and  section  101(33)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1301(33)). 
'SBC.  2340A.  TORTURE. 

"(a)  Offense.— Whoever  outside  the  United 
States  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  torture 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 


more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  if  death  results 
to  any  person  from  conduct  prohibited  by  this 
subsection,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction.— There  is  jurisdiction  over 
the  activity  prohibited  in  subsecf.on  (a)  if— 

"(1)  the  alleged  offender  is  a  national  of  the 
United  States:  or 

"(2)  the  alleged  offender  is  present  in  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of 
the  victim  or  alleged  offender. 
"SEC.  2340B.  EXCLUSIVE  REMEDIES. 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  application  of  State  or  local  laws 
on  the  same  subject,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
chapter  be  construed  as  creating  any  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  right  enforceable  by  law 
by  any  party  in  any  civil  proceeding.". 

(b)  Technical  A.MENDMENT.—The  part  analy- 
sis for  part  I  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relatina  to 
chapter  113A  the  following  new  item: 

"1138.  Torture  2340.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  United  States  has 
become  a  party  to  the  Convention  Against  Tor- 
ture and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment. 

SBC.  706.  APPUCABIUTT  OF  TAIWAN  RELATIONS 
ACT. 

Section  3  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  3301)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  supersede  any  provision  of 
the  August  17,  1932,  Joint  United  States-China 
Communique  related  to  these  matters  and  regu- 
lations, directives,  and  poliaes  based  thereon". 

SBC.  707.  REPORTS  ON  RELATIONS  WTTH  TAIWAN. 

Section  12  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  3311(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Beginning  February  1.  1994,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  describing 
and  reviewing  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Taiwan.". 

^C.  708.  UNFTED  STATES  POUCY  CONCERNING 
IRAQI  KURDISTAN. 

(a)  FiNDi.\GS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  international  community,  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  688. 
and  with  the  continuation  of  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  supports  the  protection  of  Iraqi's 
Kurdish  and  other  ethnic  and  religious  minori- 
ties: 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  international  commu- 
nity's resolve,  certain  areas  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan 
remain  at  risk  of  an  Iraqi  invasion; 

(3)  despite  the  threat  of  an  Iraqi  invasion,  the 
Kurds,  along  with  other  minority  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious groups,  have  initiated  a  drive  toward 
self-sufficiency,  including — 

(A)  holding  free  and  fair  democratic  electioris 
to  establish  a  parliament,  which  supports  Iraq's 
territorial  integrity  and  the  transition  to  a  uni- 
fied, democratic  Iraq; 

(B)  planning  for  and  administering  public 
services; 

(C)  reconstructing  and  rehabilitating  the  basic 
infrastructure  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan;  and 

(D)  establishing  unified  police  and  security 
forces; 

(4)  despite  the  provision  of  substantial  inter- 
national humanitarian  assistance,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  blockade  on 
Iraq  contains  exceptions  for  humanitarian-relat- 
ed items,  the  inhabitants  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan  still 
face  difficulties  because  of  an  internal  Iraqi 
government  blockade:  and 
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(5)  the  Kurds  and  other  ethnic  and  religious 
minorities,  unth  appropriate  additional  support, 
would  have  the  ability  to  meet  their  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  move  beyond  the  need  for  inter- 
national assistance. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should— 

(1)  take  steps  to  encourage  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council— 

(A)  to  reaffirm  support  for  the  protection  of 
all  Iraqi  Kurdish  and  other  minorities  in  Iraqi 
Kurdistan  pursuant  to  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 688,  and 

(B)  to  consider  lifting  selectively  the  United 
Nations  embargo  on  the  areas  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  democratically  elected  leadership 
of  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  subject  to  the  verifiable  con- 
ditions that— 

(i)  the  inhabitants  of  such  areas  do  not  con- 
duct trade  with  the  Iraqi  regime:  and 

(ii)  the  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo  will  not 
materially  assist  the  Iraqi  regime; 

(2)  continue  to  advocate  the  transition  to  a 
unified,  democratic  Iraq; 

(3)  take  steps  to  design  a  multilateral  assist- 
ance program  for  the  people  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan 
that  supports  their  efforts  to  attain  self-suffi- 
ciency through  the  provision  of— 

(A)  financial  and  technical  assistance 
through  the  democratically  elected  Kurdish  ad- 
ministration to  enable  the  exploitation  of  natu- 
ral resources  such  as  oil;  and 

(B)  financial  assistance  to  support  the  legiti- 
mate self-defense  and  security  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iraqi  Kurdistan:  and 

(4)  take  steps  to  intensify  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  whose  support  and  co- 
operation in  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Iraqi 
Kurdistan  is  critical,  to  ensure  that  the  stability 
of  both  Turkey  and  the  entire  region  is  en- 
hanced by  the  measures  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  709.  ADDITIONAL  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
NORTH  KOREA. 

(a)  In  GE.^ERAL.-Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  license,  instruction,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  issued  under  section  5  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  5)  may— 

(1)  authorize  any  transaction  involving  the 
commercial  sale  of  any  good  or  technology  to 
North  Korea:  or 

(2)  authorize  any  transaction  involving  the 
provision  of  services  for  travel  to  North  Korea 
which  was  not  otherwise  authorised  as  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1989. 

(b)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  a  waiver  would  serve  the  na- 
tional interest. 

SEC.  710.  WAIVER  OF  SANCTIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  SERBIA  AND 
THE  REPVBUC  OF  MONTENEGRO  TO 
PROMOTE  DEMOCRACY  ABROAD. 

(a)  Authority.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  is  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  exempt  from  sanctions  im- 
posed against  the  Republic  of  Serbia  and  the 
Republic  of  Montenegro  those  United  States- 
supported  programs,  projects,  or  activities  in- 
volving reform  of  the  electoral  process,  or  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  or  demo- 
cratic political  parties,  in  these  two  countries. 

(b)  Policy.— The  President,  acting  through 
the  United  States  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  should  propose  that  any  ac- 
tion, past  or  future,  by  the  Security  Council 
pursuant  to  Article  41  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  with  respect  to  the  Republic  of  Serbia 
or  the  Republic  of  Montenegro,  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  exemption  described  in  subsection 
(a). 


SEC.  711.  CLAIMS  BASED  ON  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 
FOR  GOODS  SHIPPED  BIT  NOT  PAID 
FOR  BEFORE  IMPOSTTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY. 

Title  I  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1621  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  funds  on  deposit  in  United  States 
banks  that  have  been  blocked  under  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  in  ac- 
counts of  foreign  banks  that  issued  or  confirmed 
letters  of  credit  for  the  benefit  of  United  States 
nationals  may  be  released  to  pay  such  letters  of 
credit  if  the  United  States  beneficiaries  lawfully 
shipped  goods  or  otherwise  performed  underly- 
ing contractual  obligations  based  on  such  letters 
of  credit  before  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  pursuant  to  that  Act.". 
SEC.  712.  ENFORCE.MENT  OF  NONPROUFERATION 
TREATIES. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  instruct  the  United 
States  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
.Sations  to  enhance  the  role  of  that  institution 
in  the  enforcement  of  nonproliferation  treaties 
through  the  passage  of  a  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  which  would  state  that, 
any  non-nuclear  weapon  state  that  is  found  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA),  to  have  terminated,  abrogated, 
or  materially  violated  an  IAEA  full-scope  safe- 
guards agreement  would  be  subjected  to  inter- 
national economic  sanctions,  the  scope  of  which 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

(b)  Prohibition.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  United  States  assistance, 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  provided  to  any  non-nuclear  weapon  state 
that  is  found  by  the  President  to  have  termi- 
nated, abrogated,  or  materially  violated  an 
IAEA  full-scope  safeguard  agreement  or  materi- 
ally violated  a  bilateral  United  States  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978. 

SEC.  713.  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  THE  PEACE 
PROCESS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

(a)  FiNDi.ws.—The  Senate  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  Ireland, 
and  Great  Britain  earnestly  seek  a  peaceful  end 
to  a  conflict  in  the  North  of  Ireland  which  has 
caused  more  than  3,000  deaths  since  1969. 

(2)  The  people  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  share  a  common  ancestry  and  cultural 
roots  with  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Ire- 
land, and  Great  Britain,  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  conflict  and  desire  to  fa- 
cilitate an  early  resolution  to  the  conflict. 

(3)  In  1993.  John  Hume,  head  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party  and  Gerry 
Adams,  President  of  Sinn  Fein,  conducted  talks 
on  the  conflict. 

(4)  These  talks  were  a  significant  contribution 
to  a  climate  encouraging  peace  m  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland  have  held  talks 
on  Northern  Ireland  culminating  m  the  Joint 
Declaration  issued  by  the  two  governments  on 
December  15.  which  declaration  offers  a  frame- 
work for  lasting  peace  in  the  region. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  strongly 
encourage  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  to  renounce  violence  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  current  search  for  peace  in  the  re- 
gion. 

SBC.  714.  CONTROL  OF  REEXPORTS  TO  TERROR- 
IST COm/TRIES. 

Section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(j))  is  amended  by 


adding   at   the  end   the  following   new  para- 
graphs: 

"(5)  Upon  the  request  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  notification  required  by  paragraph 
(2)- 

"(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  goods  or 
services  to  be  offered,  including  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  cambilities  of  any  article  for  which 
a  license  to  export  is  sought: 

"(B)  an  evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  manner,  if  any, 
in  which  the  proposed  export  would— 

"(i)  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

"(ii)  support  international  terrorism; 

"(Hi)  increase  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict: 

"(iv)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of  any  arms 
controls:  or 

"(v)  adversely  affect  the  arms  control  policy 
of  the  United  States; 

"(C)  the  reasons  why  the  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  to  which  the  export 
or  transfer  is  proposed  to  be  made  needs  the 
goods  or  services  which  are  the  subject  of  such 
export  or  transfer  and  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  country  or  organization  in- 
tends to  use  such  articles,  services,  or  design 
and  construction  services; 

"(D)  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  export  or 
transfer  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States; 

"(E)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  export  or  transfer  on  the 
military  capabilities  of  the  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  to  which  such  export 
or  transfer  would  be  made; 

"(F)  an  analysis  by  the  President  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proposed  export  would  affect 
the  relative  military  strengths  of  countries  in 
the  region  to  which  the  goods  or  services  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  export  would  be  delivered 
and  whether  other  countries  in  the  region  have 
comparable  kinds  and  amounts  of  articles,  serv- 
ices, or  design  and  construction  services: 

"(G)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
export  or  transfer  on  the  United  States  relations 
with  the  countries  in  the  region  to  which  the 
goods  or  services  which  are  the  subject  of  such 
export  would  be  delivered: 

"(H)  the  projected  delivery  dates  of  the  goods 
or  services  to  be  offered;  and 

"(I)  a  detailed  description  of  weapons  and 
levels  of  munitions  that  may  be  required  as  sup- 
port for  the  proposed  export. 

"(6)  If  the  Congress  within  30  calendar  days 
after  receiving  a  notification  under  paragraph 
(2)  enacts  a  joint  resolution  prohibiting  the  pro- 
posed export,  then  no  license  may  be  issued,  un- 
less the  President  states  in  his  notification  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  such  export 
in  the  national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  President  so  states  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  he  shall  set  forth  in  the  notifica- 
tion a  detailed  justification  for  his  determina- 
tion, including  a  description  of  the  emergency 
circumstances  which  necessitate  the  immediate 
issuance  of  the  license  and  a  discussion  of  the 
national  security  interest  involved. 

"(7)(A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  joint  resolutions  under 
this  subsection,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  any  such  joint  resolution  after  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'export'  and  'transfer'  shall  include  any  reex- 
port, third  party  transfer  or  other  consignment 
of  United  States-origin  goods  or  services.". 
SEC.  715.  REPORTS  UffDER  THE  AR»B  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  Quarterly  Reports.— Section  36(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(12)  a  listing  of  all  offset  agreements  pro- 
posed to  be  entered  into  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  any  defense  article  or  defense  service.". 

(b)  Numbered  Certifications  With  Respect 

TO  GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT  SALES.— Sec- 
tion 36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2776(b)(1))  is  amended  after  the  second 
sentence  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Each  such  numbered  certification  shall 
contain  a  description  of  any  offset  agreement 
proposed  to  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
such  letter  of  offer  to  sell.". 

(c)  Numbered  Certifications  With  Respect 
TO  COMMERCIAL  EXPORTS.— Section  36(c)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2776(c)(1))  is  amended  after  the  first  sentence  by 
inserting  the  following  new  sentence:  "Each 
such  numbered  certification  shall  also  contain  a 
description  of  any  offset  agreement  proposed  to 
be  entered  into  in  connection  with  such  ex- 
port.". 

(d)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  36  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'offset  agreement'  means  an 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding  be- 
tween a  United  States  supplier  of  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  and  a  foreign  country 
under  which  the  supplier  agrees  to  purchase  or 
acquire,  or  to  promote  the  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion by  other  United  States  persons  of,  goods  or 
services  produced,  manufactured,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  that  foreign 
country  in  consideration  for  the  purchase  by  the 
foreign  country  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
service  from  the  supplier;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'United  States  person'  means — 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  per- 
manent resident  alien  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  juridical  entity— 

"(i)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion thereof;  or 

"(ii)  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 

SEC.  716.  PROHIBITION  ON  THIRD  PARTY  INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT. 

Section  39  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C  2779)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  No  sale  may  be  made,  no  credits  may 
be  extended,  no  guarantees  may  be  issued,  and 
no  licenses  may  be  approved  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  any  defense  article  or  de- 
fense service  to  a  foreign  country  unless  the 
United  States  supplier  of  such  articles  or  serv- 
ices first  certifies  that  neither  the  supplier  nor 
any  employee,  agent,  or  subcontractor  thereof 
will  make  any  third-party  incentive  payments 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  offset  agreement  with  that  country. 


"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'offset  agreement'  means  an 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding  be- 
tween a  United  States  supplier  of  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  and  a  foreign  country 
under  which  the  supplier  agrees  to  purchase  or 
acquire,  or  to  promote  the  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion by  other  United  States  persons  of,  goods  or 
services  produced,  manufactured,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted, in  whole  or  in  part,  m  that  foreign 
country  in  consideration  for  the  purchase  by  the 
foreign  country  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  from  the  supplier; 

"(B)  the  term  'third-party  incentive  payments' 
means  cash  incentives,  fees,  or  compensation  of 
any  kind  made  by  a  United  States  supplier  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  or  by  any 
employee,  agent,  or  subcontractor  thereof  to  any 
other  United  States  person  to  induce  that  Unit- 
ed States  person  to  purchase  or  acquire  goods  or 
services  produced,  manufactured,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try which  is  purchasing  those  defense  articles  or 
services;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'United  States  person'  means— 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  a  national  or  perma- 
nent resident  alien  of  the  United  States; 

"(ii)  any  corporation,  business  association, 
partnership,  trust,  or  other  juridical  entity— 

"(I)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion thereof;  or 

"(II)  owned  or  controlled  in  fact  by  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(Hi)  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.". 

SEC.  717.  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  UNFTBD  STATES 
POUCY  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRO- 
UFERATION  BY  NORTH  KOREA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Senate  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  North  Korea  is  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

(2)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
is  charged  with  ensuring  that  signatories  to  that 
treaty  meet  their  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

(3)  The  agency  fulfills  that  mission  principally 
by  inspections  of  nuclear  facilities  and  by  other 
legitimate  means  necessary  to  ensure  that  sig- 
natories are  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
obligations  of  the  treaty. 

(4)  North  Korea  is  the  location  of  seven  de- 
clared nuclear  sites  whose  inspection  is  provided 
for  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(5)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
suspects  that  North  Korea  is  also  the  site  of  at 
least  two  additional  undeclared  nuclear  sites  at 
which  liquid  and  solid  nuclear  waste  is  being 
stored. 

(6)  Inspection  of  the  undeclared  nuclear  sites 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  North 
Korea  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

(7)  The  Government  of  North  Korea  is  at- 
tempting to  place  significant  restrictions  on  in- 
spections of  its  declared  nuclear  sites  and  is  re- 
fusing any  inspections  of  its  undeclared  nuclear 
sites. 

(8)  The  national  security  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  require  the  curtailment  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  par- 
ticularly nuclear  weapons. 

(9)  To  ensure  advancement  of  the  goal  of  nu- 
clear nonproliferation.  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
must  permit  inspections  of  its  facilities  and  com- 
ply with  any  other  legitimate  requests  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  that  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  country  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the 
treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that — 

(1)  the  President  should  not  engage  in  nego- 
tiations connected  with  normalization  of  rela- 


tions with  the  Government  of  North  Korea  until 
that  government  meets  its  full  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  including  any  inspection  of  nuclear 
sites  located  in  North  Korea  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  full  compliance  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea  with  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the 
treaty;  and 

(2)  the  President  undertake  such  diplomatic 
activity  with  respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  is  appropriate  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  that  country  in  gaining  the  compliance  of  the 
Government  of  North  Korea  with  its  obligations 
under  the  treaty. 

(c)  Definition —In  this  section,  the  term 
"normalization  of  relations"  means  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Disbanding  the  United  Nations  Forces 
Command  and  withdrawing  United  States 
troops  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(2)  Lifting  restrictions  on  trade  with  and  in- 
vestment in  North  Korea  that  are  imposed  pur- 
suant to  United  States  law  on  trade  with  hostile 
states. 

(3)  Expanding  economic  cooperation  loith 
North  Korea. 

(4)  Assisting  the  entry  of  the  North  Korea 
Government  into  international  organizations  re- 
lating to  economic  activity. 

(5)  Granting  the  diplorruitic  recognition  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  North 
Korea. 

SBC.  718.  SENSE  OF  SENATE  ON  NORMAUZATION 
OF  RELATIONS  WITH  VIBTNAIC 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seeking  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  American  servicemen  unaccounted 
for  during  the  war  in  Vietnam; 

(2)  cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
on  resolving  the  fate  of  those  American  service- 
men unaccounted  for  has  increased  significantly 
over  the  last  three  years  and  is  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  outstanding  POW/MIA  cases; 

(3)  substantial  and  tangible  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  process: 

(4)  cooperative  efforts  between  the  United 
States  and  Vietnam  should  continue  in  order  to 
resolve  all  outstanding  questions  concerning  the 
fate  of  Americans  missing-in-action; 

(5)  United  States  senior  military  commanders 
and  United  States  personnel  working  m  the 
field  to  account  for  United  States  POW/MlAs  in 
Vietnam  believe  that  lifting  the  United  States 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  will  facilitate 
and  accelerate  the  accounting  efforts; 

(6)  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
further  United  States  and  Vietnamese  efforts  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting,  the  Presi- 
dent should  lift  the  United  States  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  expeditiously:  and 

(7)  moveover.  as  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam move  toward  normalization  of  relations, 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  should  demonstrate 
further  improvements  in  meeting  internationally 
recognized  standards  of  human  rights. 

SEC.  719.  STUDY  OF  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM  EF- 
FECTIVENESS. 
(a)  FiNDi.KGS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
will  fund  135,000.000  in  democracy  development 
programs  overseas  in  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  fund  approximately  $400,000,000  worth  of 
democracy  development  programs  overseas  in 
fiscal  year  1994; 

(3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  funding  of 
international  democracy  programs  supported  by 
United  States  Government  funds: 

(4)  both  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy have  funded  overlapping  programs  in  the 
same  country;  and 
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(5)  the  recent  study  of  the  independent  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency's  Voice  of  America 
yielded  a  plan  for  a  new.  more  cost-effective 
structure  for  United  States  Government-spon- 
sored broadcasting  that  reduces  cost  and  in- 
creases coordination. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  establish  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  o  study  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment-funded democracy  support  activities,  in- 
cluding activities  funded  through  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Such  commission 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  on  a 
streamlined,  cost-effective  organization  of  Unit- 
ed States  democracy  assistance. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  a  review  of  all  United  States-sponsored  de- 
mocracy programs  and  identification  of  those 
programs  that  are  overlapping: 

(B)  a  clear  statement  of  achievable  goals  and 
objectives  for  all  United  States-sponsored  de- 
mocracy programs,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
manner  m  which  current  democracy  activities 
meet  these  goals  and  objectives: 

(C)  a  review  of  the  current  United  States  Gov- 
ernment organisation  for  the  delivery  of  democ- 
racy assistance  and  recommended  changes  to  re- 
duce cost  and  streamline  overhead  involved  in 
the  delivery  of  democracy  assistance:  and 

(D)  a  review  of  all  agencies  involved  in  deliv- 
ering United  States  Government  funds  in  the 
form  of  democracy  assistance  and  a  rec- 
ommended focal  point  or  lead  agency  within  the 
United  States  Government  for  overall  coordina- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  effort. 

(3)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  ISO  days  after  the 
commission  is  established. 

SBC.  720.  HIGH-LEVEL  VISITS  TO  TAIWAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(a)  The  President  should  be  commended  for 
his  meeting  with  Taiwan's  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  during  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation Conference  in  Seattle: 

(b)  The  President  should  send  Cabinet-level 
appointees  to  Taiwan  to  promote  American  in- 
terests and  to  ensure  the  continued  success  of 
United  States  business  in  Taiwan: 

(c)  In  addition  to  Cabinet-level  visits,  the 
President  should  take  steps  to  show  clear  United 
States  support  for  Taiwan  both  in  our  bilateral 
relationship  and  in  multilateral  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

SEC.  721.  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  OPEN  SKIES 
TREATY  DATA. 

(a)  Is  General.— Data  collected  by  sensors 
during  observation  flights  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,  including 
flights  conducted  prior  to  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  any  other 
Act— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign country — 

(A)  if  the  country  has  not  disclosed  the  data 
to  the  public:  and 

(B)  if  the  country  has  not.  acting  through  the 
Open  Skies  Consultative  Commission  or  any 
other  diplomatic  channel,  authorized  the  United 
States  to  disclose  the  data  to  the  public:  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  data  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  if  disclosure  of  such  data  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  national  defense  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  EXTE.\SIO\  OF   WlTHHOLDlSG   OF  CERTAIS 

Data. — (1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2). 


data  held  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date 
of  collection  shall  be  deemed  not  to  cause  sub- 
stantial harm  to  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  re- 
leased unless  the  head  of  the  agency  that  made 
the  initial  determination  determines  otherwise, 
in  which  case  the  data  may  be  withheld  for  an 
additional  period  or  periods  of  5  years  each. 

(2)  In  no  case  may  data  be  withheld  under 
this  subsection  for  more  than  10  years  from  the 
date  of  collection. 

(3)  Determinations  under  this  subsection  may 
not  be  delegated. 

(c)  Statutory  CossTRVCTto.s.—This  section 
constitutes  a  specific  exemption  within  the 
meaning  of  section  552(b)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  DEFINITIOSS.—For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Freedom  of  Information  Act" 
means  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "Open  Skies  Consultative  Com- 
mission" means  the  commission  established  pur- 
suant to  Article  X  of  the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Treaty  on  Open  Skies"  means 
the  Treaty  on  Open  Skies,  signed  at  Helsinki  on 
March  24.  1992. 

SEC.  722.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  OBSOLETE  OR 
St/RPLUS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  IN 
THE  WAR  RESERVE  ALUES  STOCK- 
PILE TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— (1)  .\'otwithstanding  section 
514  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2321h).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in 
return  for  concessions  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary,  any  or  all  of  the  items  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  items  referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  are 
equipment,  tanks,  weapons,  repair  parts,  and 
ammunition  that— 

(A)  are  obsolete  or  surplus  items: 

(B)  are  in  the  inventory  of  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

(C)  are  intended  for  use  as  reserve  stocks  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea:  and 

(D)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
are  located  in  a  stockpile  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

(b)  Co\CESSio.\s.—The  value  of  the  conces- 
sions negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  items  transferred.  The  concessions  may 
include  cash  compensation,  services,  waiver  of 
charges  otherwise  payable  by  the  United  States, 
and  other  items  of  value. 

(c)  Advasce  Notificatios  of  Trassfer.— 
Not  less  than  30  days  before  making  a  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  congressional  defense  com- 
mittees a  notification  of  the  proposed  transfer. 
The  notification  shall  identify  the  items  to  be 
transferred  and  the  concessions  to  be  received. 

(d)  Expiration  of  Authority.— No  transfer 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
more  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  723.  PILOT  VISA  WATVER  PROJECT  FOR  KO- 
REANS VISITING  ALASKA  AND  HA- 
WAII. 

(a)  Cosgressio.val  Findings. —The  Congress 
finds  that — 

(1)  travel  and  tourism  play  a  major  role  in  re- 
ducing the  United  States  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade: 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  the  Korean  travel 
market  do  not  permit  long-term  planning  for 
longer  trips: 

(3)  applications  for  United  States  visas  cannot 
now  be  processed  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time: 


(4)  the  United  States  Department  of  State  has 
directed  reductions  in  staff  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Seoul,  which  promise  to  further  ex- 
pand the  time  necessary  for  potential  Korean 
travelers  to  obtain  a  United  States  visa: 

(5)  most  of  the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  Europe  do  not  currently  require  Koreans 
entering  their  countries  to  have  a  visa,  thus  pro- 
viding them  with  a  serious  competitive  advan- 
tage: 

(6)  the  United  States  territory  of  Guam  has 
been  permitted  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  eliminate  visa  requirements  for  Koreans  visit- 
ing Guam,  with  resultant  impressive  increases  in 
travel  and  tourism  from  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

(7)  the  existing  procedures  to  add  any  nation, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the  group  of 
favored  nations  exempted  from  United  States 
visa  regulations,  would  require  many  years  dur- 
ing which  time  the  United  States  could  well  lose 
its  competitive  advantages  in  attracting  travel 
and  tourism  from  the  Republic  of  Korea:  and 

(8)  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  gesture  of  good- 
will has  already  unilaterally  released  United 
States  travelers  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  from 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  visa. 

(b)  POLICY.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ex- 
plore the  procedures  necessary  to  inaugurate  a 
pilot  study  project  which— 

(1)  would  be  aimed  at  greatly  reducing  the 
time  and  formalities  needed  to  permit  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  join  the  other  visa-waiver  na- 
tions of  the  world:  and 

(2)  would  immediately  permit  the  noncontig- 
uous States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  join  Guam 
as  visa-free  destinations  for  Korean  travelers. 

(c)  Description  of  Pilot  Project.— a  pilot 
project  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  should 
consist  of  the  following  elements: 

(1)  United  States  visas  would  be  declared  un- 
necessary for  Koreans  visiting  Alaska  or  Ha- 
waii. 

(2)  At  United  States  Customs  passport  control 
stations  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Koreans  would 
be  expected  to  display  their  return  trip  airline 
ticket,  with  return  to  be  effected  within  2  weeks. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  1  year,  if  immigration  viola- 
tions do  not  exceed  the  numbers  experienced  for 
Koreans  entering  other  United  States  gateways, 
then  the  Department  of  State  should  consider 
extending  visa  waivers  to  all  Koreans  visiting 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Effective  Date:  Termination  Date.— A 
pilot  project  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
should  begin  not  later  than  May  1.  1994,  and 
should  terminate  April  30,  1995. 

SEC.  724.  EVROPEAS  NATIONS  PARTICIPATION  IN 
NATO. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Warsaiv  Pact  has  been  disbanded  and 
replaced  by  governments  with  legitimate  politi- 
cal, economic  and  security  interests: 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  European  regional  stability 
through  the  promotion  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  and  respect  for  territorial  integrity  and 
national  sovereignty: 

(3)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
has  served  and  advanced  United  States  and  Eu- 
ropean interests  in  political  stability  and  collec- 
tive security  for  forty-five  years: 

(4)  The  Partnership  for  Peace  is  a  positive 
step  towards  maintaining  and  furthering  that 
security,  a  step  that  gives  the  nations  of  the 
East  time  to  prepare  for  membership,  therefore 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

(1)  European  nations  which  demonstrate  both 
the  capability  and  willingness  to  support  collec- 
tive defense  requirements  and  established  demo- 
cratic practices  including  free,  fair  elections,  ci- 
vilian control  of  military  institutions,  respect  for 
territorial  integrity  and  the  individual  liberties 
of  its  citizens,  share  the  goals  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization:  and 


(2)  The  United  States  should  urge  prompt  ad- 
mission to  NATO  for  those  nations  after  they 
have  demonstrated  such  capability  and  willing- 
ness as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (I). 
SEC.  725.  POUCY  ON  TERMINATION  OF  UNTTED 
STATES  ARMS  EMBARGO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  July  10. 1991.  the  United  States  adopted 
a  policy  suspending  all  licenses  and  other  ap- 
provals to  export  or  otherwise  transfer  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  to  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  On  September  25.  1991.  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  713,  which 
imposed  a  mandatory  international  embargo  on 
all  deliveries  of  weapons  and  military  equipment 
to  Yugoslavia. 

(3)  The  United  States  considered  the  policy 
adopted  July  10.  1991.  to  comply  fully  with  Reso- 
lution 713  and  therefore  took  no  additional  ac- 
tion in  response  to  that  resolution. 

(4)  On  January  8,  1992,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  Resolution  727,  which 
decided  that  the  mandatory  arms  embargo  im- 
posed by  Resolution  713  should  apply  to  any 
independent  states  that  might  thereafter  emerge 
on  the  territory  of  Yugoslavia. 

(5)  On  February  29  and  March  1,  1992,  the 
people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  voted  in  a 
referendum  to  declare  independence  from  Yugo- 
slavia. 

(6)  On  April  7,  1992,  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(7)  On  May  22,  1992,  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

(8)  Consistent  with  Resolution  727.  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  apply  the  policy  adopt- 
ed July  10,  1991,  to  independent  states  that  have 
emerged  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(9)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  Resolution 
727  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 's  independence 
referendum,  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  began  and 
fighting  spread  to  other  areas  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

(10)  The  Government  of  Serbia  intervened  di- 
rectly in  the  fighting  by  providing  significant 
military,  financial,  and  political  support  and  di- 
rection to  Serbian-allied  irregular  forces  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(11)  In  statements  dated  May  1  and  May  12, 
1992,  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  declared  that  the  Government  of 
Serbia  and  the  Serbian-controlled  Yugoslav  Na- 
tional Army  were  committing  aggression  against 
the  Government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
assigned  to  them  prime  responsibility  for  the  es- 
calation of  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

(12)  On  May  30,  1992.  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  Resolution  757.  which 
condemned  the  Government  of  Serbia  for  its  con- 
tinued failure  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

(13)  Serbian-allied  irregular  forces  have  occu- 
pied approximately  70  percent  of  the  territory  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  committed  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  areas  they  have  oc- 
cupied, and  established  a  secessionist  govern- 
ment committed  to  eventual  unification  with 
Serbia. 

(14)  The  military  and  other  support  and  direc- 
tion provided  to  Serbian-allied  irregular  forces 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  constitutes  an  armed 
attack  on  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  the  Government  of  Serbia  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(15)  Under  Article  51,  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  an  inherent  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  against  the 
armed  attack  from  the  Government  of  Serbia 
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until  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(16)  The  measures  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  response  to  the  armed 
attack  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  not 
been  adequate  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

(17)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  been  unable 
successfully  to  resist  the  armed  attack  from  Ser- 
bia because  it  lacks  the  means  to  counter  heavy 
weaponry  that  Serbia  obtained  from  the  Yugo- 
slav National  Army  upon  the  dissolution  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  because  the  mandatory  inter- 
national arms  embargo  has  prevented  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  from  obtaining  from  other 
countries  the  means  to  counter  such  heavy 
weaponry. 

(18)  On  December  18.  1992,  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  47/ 
121.  which  urged  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  exempt  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from 
the  mandatory  arms  embargo  imposed  by  Reso- 
lution 713. 

(19)  In  the  absence  of  adequate  measures  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security,  con- 
tinued application  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  of  the  mandatory  inter- 
national arms  embargo  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  prior  to  the  armed  at- 
tack on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  undermines 
that  government's  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  and  therefore  contravenes  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(20)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina's  right  of  self-de- 
fense under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  includes  the  right  to  ask  for  military  as- 
sistance from  other  countries  and  to  receive 
such  assistance  if  offered. 

(b)  Policy  on  Termin.ation  of  arms  Embar- 
go.—(l)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  terminate  the  United  States 
arms  embargo  of  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from  that  government 
of  a  request  for  assistance  in  exercising  its  right 
of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "Unit- 
ed States  arms  embargo  of  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina"  means  the  application 
to  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
of- 

(A)  the  policy  adopted  July  10.  1991.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  19.  1991  (58 
Fed.  Reg.  33322)  under  the  heading  "Suspension 
of  Munitions  Export  Licenses  to  Yugoslavia": 
and 

(B)  any  similar  policy  being  applied  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  request  described  in  subsection  (a) 
pursuant  to  which  approval  is  routinely  denied 
for  transfers  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

(c)  Policy  on  Military  AssisTA.\CE.—The 
President  should  provide  appropriate  military 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  upon  receipt  from  that  government 
of  a  request  for  assistance  in  exercising  its  right 
of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

SEC.  726.  POUCY  ON  PREPARING  TO  REINTRO- 
DUCE OF  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS TO  THE  KOREAN  PENINStJLA. 

(a)  Fl.KDl.\GS.—The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  It  was  announced  by  South  Korean  Presi- 
dent Roh  Tae  Woo  on  December  18,  1991,  that 
all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  been  removed 
from  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(2)  On  December  31,  1991,  North  Korea  agreed 
to  a  denuclearization  agreement  with  South 
Korea  pledging  not  to  possess,  manufacture,  or 
use  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  possess  plutonium 


reprocessing  facilities,  and  to  negotiate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nuclear  inspection  system. 

(3)  On  January  30,  1992,  North  Korea  signed  a 
nuclear  safeguards  agreement  mth  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  allow- 
ing for  IAEA  regular  inspections  of  nuclear  fa- 
cilities designated  by  North  Korea. 

(4)  Negotiations  between  North  and  South 
Korea  over  implementation  of  the  bilateral 
denuclearization  agreement  have  stalled. 

(5)  North  Korea  stated  its  intention  on  March 
12,  1993.  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT). 
done  on  July  1,  1968. 

(6)  North  Korea  said  it  would  "suspend  as 
long  as  it  considers  necessary"  its  withdrawal 
from  the  Treaty  on  June  11.  1993.  but  continues 
to  refuse  to  fully  comply  with  Treaty  provisions 
requiring  regular  inspections  of  declared  nu- 
clear facilities  and  allowing  special  inspections 
of  undeclared  sites. 

(7)  North  Korea  is  the  only  country  to  ever 
formally  threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty, 
and  effectively  remains  in  a  state  of  noncompli- 
ance with  the  Treaty. 

(8)  President  Clinton  has  stated  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  objective  is  a  Korean  peninsula  free  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  reaffirmed  the  United 
States  security  commitment  to  South  Korea  dur- 
ing a  visit  there  on  July  10-11.  1993. 

(9)  On  November  7.  1993.  President  Clinton 
stated  that  "North  Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to 
develop  a  nuclear  bomb.". 

(10)  North  Korea  has  reportedly  rejected  IAEA 
inspection  procedures  of  seven  declared  nuclear 
sites  after  agreeing,  in  principle,  with  United 
States  officials  to  allow  IAEA  investigators  to 
visit  each  of  those  sites. 

(11)  In  a  statement  issued  on  January  21.  1994. 
to  IAEA  authorities.  North  Korea  reportedly  de- 
clared that  "routine  or  ad  hoc"  inspections, 
otherwise  known  as  regular  or  special  inspec- 
tions, would  not  be  allowed,  and  an  IAEA 
spokesman  stated  that  "we  are  not  in  agree- 
ment" about  the  irispections. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  if 
North  Korea  continues  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
international  community  to  allow  the  IAEA  to 
conduct  regular  and  special  inspections  of  its 
declared  and  undeclared  nuclear  sites  and  fa- 
cilities, and  refuses  to  return  to.  and  fully  com- 
ply with,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  the  President  should— 

(1)  fully  coordinate  with  United  States  allies 
in  the  region  regarding  the  military  posture  of 
North  Korea  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  any  future  nuclear  attack  against 
South  Korea  or  Japan:  and 

(2)  in  conjunction  with  United  States  allies, 
act  to  defend  United  States  security  interests  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  and  enhance  the  defense 
capability  of  United  States  forces  by  preparing 
to  reintroduce  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
South  Korea. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "IAEA"  means  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

SBC.  727.  ASYLUM  REFORMS. 
(a)  FlNDi.\GS.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  the  last  decade  applications  for  asylum 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  original  5.000  annual 
limit  provided  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  with 
more  than  150,000  asylum  applications  filed  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  the  backlog  of  cases  grow- 
ing to  the  current  level  of  355,000: 

(2)  this  flood  of  asylum  claims  has  swamped 
the  system,  creating  delays  in  the  processing  of 
applications  of  up  to  several  years: 

(3)  the  delay  in  processing  asylum  clainis  due 
to  the  overwhelming  numbers  has  contributed  to 
numerous  problems,  including— 

(A)  an  abuse  of  the  asylum  laws  by  fraudu- 
lent applicants  whose  primary  interest  is  obtain- 
ing work  authority  in  the  United  States  while 
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their  claim  languishes  in  the  backlogged  asylum 
processing  si/stem; 

(B)  the  growth  of  alien  smuggling  operations, 
often  involving  organized  crime: 

(C)  a  drain  on  limited  resources  resulting  from 
the  high  cost  of  processing  frivolous  asylum 
claims  through  our  multi-layered  system;  and 

(D)  an  erosion  of  public  support  for  asylum: 

(4)  asylum,  a  safe  haven  protection  for  aliens 
abroad  who  cannot  return  home,  has  been  per- 
verted by  soTTie  aliens  who  use  asylum  claims  to 
circumvent  our  immigration  and  refugee  laws 
and  procedures: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our  asylum 
law  and  procedures  is  required  to  address  these 
problems. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  asylum  is  a  process  intended  to  protect  cer- 
tain aliens  in  the  United  States  who.  because  of 
events  occurring  after  their  arrival  here,  cannot 
safely  return  home: 

(2)  persons  outside  their  country  of  national- 
ity who  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
if  they  return  should  apply  for  refugee  status 
with  the  local  UNHCR,  or  other  relevant  inter- 
national organization,  office  or  at  one  of  our 
refugee  processing  centers  abroad,  if  possible: 

(3)  the  immigration,  refugee  and  asylum  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed  to  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  a  procedure  for  the  expeditious  exclusion 
of  asylum  applicants  who  arrive  at  a  port-of- 
entry  with  fraudulent  documents,  or  no  docu- 
ments, and  make  a  non-credible  claim  of  asy- 
lum: and 

(B)  the  immigration,  refugee,  and  asylum  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  be  reformed  to  pro- 
vide for  o  streamlined  affirmative  asylum  proc- 
essing system  for  asylum  applicants  who  make 
their  application  after  they  have  entered  the 
United  States. 

SK:.    Tta.   AMENDI^tENTS   TO   THE  PLO   COMMIT- 
MENTS  COMPUANCE  ACT. 

The  PLO  Commitments  Compliance  Act  of  1989 
(title  VIII  of  Public  Law  101-246)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  804(b).  by  striking  "Beginning  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  every  120  days  thereafter  in  which  the  dia- 
logue between  the  United  States  and  the  PLO 
has  not  been  discontinued",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  conjunction  with  each  written 
policy  justification  required  under  section 
(3)(b)(l)  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation 
Act  of  1994  or  every  180  days.": 

(2)  in  section  804(b)(1).  by  striking  "regarding 
the  cessation  of  terrorism  and  recognition  of  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  each  of  the  commitments  described  in 
section  (4)(A)  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilita- 
tion Act  of  1994  (Oslo  commitments)": 

(3)  in  section  804(b)(2).  by  inserting  "and 
Oslo"  after  "Geneva": 

(4)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 804(b): 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6), 
(7),  (9).  and  (10)  of  section  804(b)  as  paragraphs 
(3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7).  and  (8).  respectively  of  that 
section: 

(6)  in  section  802(8).  by  inserting  "and  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1993"  after  "1998": 

(7)  in  section  802.  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(8)  as  paragraph  (10): 

(8)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
802(7):  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  section  802(7)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  the  President,  following  an  attempted  ter- 
rorist attack  upon  a  Tel  Aviv  beach  on  May  30, 
1990,  suspended  the  United  States  dialogue  with 
the  PLO: 

"(9)  the  President  resumed  the  United  States 
dialogue  loith  the  PLO  in  response  to  the  com- 
mitments made  by  the  PLO  in  letters  to  the 


Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Norway  of  September  9.  1993:  and". 
SEC.  739.  SATETT  OF  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL 
IN  SARAJEVO. 

(a)  FlSDlNGS.-The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  recognized  and  es- 
tablished diplomatic  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bosnia-Hercegovina: 

(2)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  does  not  have  any  secure  perma- 
nent or  semipermanent  facilities  to  conduct 
United  States  diplomatic  activities  in  Sarajevo: 

(3)  the  protracted  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  creates  serious  physical  risks  to 
United  States  diplomatic  personnel  serving 
there: 

(4)  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  resides  and  carries  out  his  duties 
from  Vienna,  Austria:  and 

(5)  an  increased  and  more  secure  United 
States  diplomatic  presence  in  Sarajevo  would 
enhance  United  States  interests  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b)  POLICY.— (1)  It  is.  therefore,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  increase  the  presence 
of  United  States  diplomatic  personnel  in  Sara- 
jevo. Bosnia-Hercegovina  consistent  itnth  the 
objectives  of  ensuring  their  physical  safety. 

(2)  Such  steps  should  include  secure  facilities, 
communication  capability,  ground  transpor- 
tation and  other  capabilities,  as  appropriate,  to 
enable  United  States  diplomatic  personnel  to 
conduct  regular  official  United  States  diplo- 
matic activities  in  Sarajevo. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall  re- 
port to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  steps  taken  to  en- 
hance the  security  and  safety  of  United  States 
diplomatic  personnel  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  730.  NOTIFICATION  OF  CONGRESS  ON  CER- 
TAIN EVENTS  INVOLVING  THE  MTCR. 

(a)  Export  in  Support  of  Space  Launch  Ve- 
hicle (SLV)  programs.— At  least  30  days  before 
the  export  of  any  item  controlled  pursuant  to 
United  States  obligations  under  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  and  intended  to 
support  the  design,  development,  or  production 
of  a  Category  I  system,  as  defined  in  the  MTCR 
Annex,  to  be  utilized  for  the  launch  of  satellites 
into  space,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  proposed  export 
and  the  rationale  for  approving  such  export,  in- 
cluding the  consistency  of  such  export  with 
United  States  missile  nonproliferation  policy. 
The  President  may  waive  the  30-day  waiting  pe- 
riod in  any  case  in  which  the  President  certifies 
in  the  report  that  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  necessitate  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  export  or  that  the  export  rep- 
resents the  continuation  of  a  long-standing  rela- 
tionship with  an  MTCR  partner. 

(b)  United  States  Position  Regarding  Ad- 
mission of  New  MTCR  Members.— At  least  30 
days  before  the  United  States  takes  the  position 
to  favor  the  admission  of  a  particular  country 
into  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  rationale  for  such  position  together 
with  all  relevant  information  concerning  that 
country's  nonproliferation  policies,  practices, 
and  commitments.  The  President  may  waive  the 
30-day  waiting  period  in  any  case  in  which  the 
President  certifies  in  the  report  that  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States  ne- 
cessitate immediate  approval  of  the  new  member. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  terms  "Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime" and  "MTCR"  mean  the  policy  statement, 
between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  France,  Italy, 


Canada,  and  Japan,  announced  on  April  16, 
1987.  to  restrict  sensitive  missile-relevant  trans- 
fers based  on  the  MTCR  Annex,  and  any 
amendments  thereto:  and 

(2)  the  term  "MTCR  Annex"  means  the  Guide- 
lines and  Equipment  and  Technology  Annex  of 
the  MTCR.  and  any  amendments  thereto. 
SEC.   731.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN 
AUTO  PARTS  ACT  OF  1988. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2125  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  4704) 
is  amended  by  striking  "1993"  and  inserting 
"1998". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  December  30. 
1993. 

SBC.  732.  REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVmES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE'S  MUJAHEDDIN  OF  IRAN. 

(a)  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  receives 
material,  logistic,  and  financial  support  from 
the  Iraq  Government. 

(2)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  has  been 
involved  in  terrorist  activities  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  organization  in  1963. 

(3)  During  the  past  30  years,  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  have  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  more  than  10,000  Ira- 
nians. 

(4)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  several  United  States 
military  advisers  in  1972  and  1973,  for  the  deaths 
of  two  Air  Force  officers  in  1975.  and  for  the 
deaths  of  three  United  States  employees  of  the 
Rockwell  International  Corporation  in  1976. 

(5)  The  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran  actively 
and  vigorously  supported  the  seizure  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran,  in  1979. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State  informally  recog- 
nizes the  involvement  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  international  terrorist 
activities  and  has  refused  contact  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization. 

(7)  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  terrorist  activities  does  not  provide  adequate 
information  on  the  terrorist  activities  of  the 
People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran. 

(8)  The  past  activities  of  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran,  and  the  current  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization, create  a  presumption  that  the  orga- 
nization is  currently  engaged  in  international 
terrorist  activities. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  is 
submitted  to  Congress  on  April  30,  1994,  under 
section  140  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law 
100-204:  22  U.S.C.  2656f)  shall  include  informa- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  on  the  People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran. 

(c)  The  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  include — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  activities  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Mujaheddin  of  Iran  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section  140:  and 

(2)  any  other  relevant  information  on  the  Peo- 
ple's Mujaheddin  of  Iran  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  such  section  140.  including  a 
detailed  discussion  of  each  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  elect  not  to  include  the 
information  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  in  the 
report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b).  In  the  event 
of  such  an  election,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  justification  for  such  election. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  an  election  under  sub- 
section (d).  not  less  than  sixty  days  from  the 
submittal  of  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an  unclassified 
report  to  Congress  detailing  the  structure,  cur- 
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rent  activities,  external  support  and  history  of 
the  People's  Mujaheddin  of  Iran.  Such  report 
shall  include  any  connection  to  organizations 
operating  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  In  this  section,  the  term  "People's 
Mujaheddin  of  Iran"  means  the  organization 
also  known  as  the  Mujaheddin-e  Khalq  that  is 
based  in  Iraq  and  led  by  Iranian  expatriots 
Massoud  Rajavi  or  Maryam  Rajavi  and  includes 
any  group  or  organization  associated  with  such 
organization,  including  the  Iraqi-based  National 
Liberation  Army  and  the  National  Council  of 
Resistance  of  Iran. 

SEC.  733.  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Section  208  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Out  of  funds  otherwise  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  for  'Protection 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials',  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  to  reimburse  the  City  of 
Seattle  and  State  of  Washington  up  to  a  total  of 
S440,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  $500,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995  for  unexpected  extraordinary  secu- 
rity costs  associated  with  the  change  in  the  level 
of  the  participation  in  the  Asian  Pacific  Co- 
operation conference  held  in  Seattle  in  Novem- 
ber 1993  from  Ministerial  to  Heads-of -State.". 
SEC.  734.  RESTORATION  OF  WITHHELD  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Eligibility.— With  respect  to  any  person 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  approved  the  employment  or  the  hold- 
ing of  a  position  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1058.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  consents, 
approvals  and  determinations  under  that  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993. 

(b)  Technical  Correction.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  1433  of  Public  Law  103-160  is  repealed. 

SEC.  736.  REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF  FOREIGN  FRO- 
ZEAT  OR  BLOCKED  ASSETS. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  containing  a  detailed 
accounting  analysis  and  justification  for  all  ex- 
penditures made  from  foreign  governments'  as- 
sets that  have  been  frozen  or  blocked  by  the 
United  States  Government,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  expenditures  made  from  Haitian 
frozen  or  blocked  assets  by  the  Government  of 
President  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide.  and  those 
made  from  Iranian  and  Iraqi  frozen  or  blocked 
assets. 
SEC.  736.  FOREIGN  POUCY. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  sustainable  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  goals  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and.  therefore,  the  United  States,  in  con- 
ducting bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations, 
should,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  take 
into  consideration  the  principles  of  sustainable 
development  that  encourage  broad  based  eco- 
nomic growth,  protect  the  environment,  build 
human  capital  and  knowledge,  and  promote 
democratic  participation  and  development. 

(b)  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
domestic  producers  of  environmental  goods  and 
services  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  notified  of  any  potential  business  op- 
portunities which  result  from  United  States  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  assistance  programs  and 
negotiations. 

SBC.  737.  PASSPORT  SECURnV. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  strongly  urged  to  assure 
that  any  new  passport  issuances  should,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable — 

(1)  be  secure  against  counterfeiting,  alter- 
ation, duplication  or  simulation: 


(2)  be  easily  verifiable  with  appropriate  in- 
spection by  public  officials  and  private  and  com- 
mercial personnel:  and 

(3)  contain  only  American-sourced  materials 
and  technology. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs within  30  days  of  enactment  detailing  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  to  accomplish  the 
goals  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  738.  PUBUSHING  INTERNA-HONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  112a  of  title  I  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before  "The 
Secretary  of  State":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  determine 
that  publication  of  certain  categories  of  agree- 
ments is  not  required,  provided  that  the  follow- 
ing criteria  are  met: 

"(1)  Such  agreements  are  not  treaties  which 
have  been  brought  into  force  for  the  United 
States  after  having  received  Senate  advice  and 
consent  pursuant  to  section  2(2)  of  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  The  public  interest  in  such  agreements  is 
insufficient  to  justify  their  publication,  in  that 
(i)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  agreements  are  no  longer  in  force,  (ii) 
the  agreements  do  not  create  private  rights  or 
duties,  nor  establish  standards  intended  to  gov- 
ern government  action  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  (Hi)  in  view  of  the  limited  or 
specialized  nature  of  the  public  interest  in  such 
agreements,  such  interest  can  adequately  be  sat- 
isfied by  an  alternative  means,  or  (iv)  the  public 
disclosure  of  the  text  of  the  agreement  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(3)  Copies  of  such  agreements  (other  than 
those  in  subsection  (2)(b)(iv)).  including  cer- 
tified copies  where  necessary  for  litigation  or 
similar  purposes,  can  be  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  State  upon  reasonable  request. 

"(c)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.". 

SEC.   739.  CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  CO- 
OPERATION IN  EUROPE. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  implement,  for 
the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  Annex  1  of 
the  Decision  concerning  Legal  Capacity  and 
Privileges  and  Immunities,  issued  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  on  December  1.  1993.  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  Annex. 
^C.  740.  AGREEMENT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX- 
ATION. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  bring  into  force 
for  the  United  States  the  Agreement  on  State 
and  Local  Taxation  of  Foreign  Employees  of 
Public  International  Organizations,  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  Slates  on  April  21.  1992: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Article  l.B  of  such  Agreement,  such  Agree- 
ment shall  not  require  any  refunds  of  monies 
paid  with  respect  to  tax  years  ending  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1993. 

SEC.  741.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES. 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end: 
"SEC.  52.  FEES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Authority  to  Charge  Fee.—(1)  Subject 
to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  charge  a  fee  to  cover  the  actual  or 
estimated  cost  of  providing  any  person,  firm  or 
organization  (other  than  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government)  with  commercial  services  at 
posts  abroad  on  matters  within  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  State. 


"(2)  The  authority  of  this  section  nuiy  be  exer- 
cised only  in  countries  where  the  Department  of 
Commerce  does  not  perform  commercial  services 
for  which  it  collects  fees. 

"(b)  Use  of  Fees.— Funds  collected  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deposited  as 
an  offsetting  collection  to  any  Department  of 
State  appropriation  to  recover  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding commercial  services.". 

SBC.  7«.  PERSONAL  SERVICES  CONTRACTS 
ABROAD. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ":  and  such  contracts  are  authorized  to 
be  negotiated,  the  terms  of  the  contracts  to  be 
prescribed,  and  the  work  to  be  performed,  where 
necessary,  without  regard  to  such  statutory  pro- 
visions as  relate  to  the  negotiation,  making,  and 
performance  of  contracts  and  performance  of 
work  in  the  United  States". 

SEC.  743.  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COPPER  STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a)  United  States  Membership —The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  accept  the  Terms  of  Ref- 
erence of  and  maintain  membership  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  International  Copper  Study 
Group  (ICSG). 

(b)  Pa  yments  of  Assessed  Contributions  — 
For  fiscal  year  1995  and  thereafter  the  United 
States  assessed  contributions  to  the  ICSG  may 
be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  Organizations". 

SEC.  744.  PROHmmON  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  EXPROPRIATING  UNIT- 
ED STAIVS  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  as  amended,  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  or  the  Support  for  East  European  De- 
mocracy Act  may  be  provided  to  a  country 
(other  than  a  country  described  in  subsection 
(c))  whose  government  (or  any  agency  or  instru- 
ment thereof)— 

(1)  has  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  property 
of  any  United  States  person. 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  impo- 
sition of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions) 
which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  owriership  or 
control  of  the  property  of  any  United  States  per- 
son, and 

(2)  has  not.  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (b)).  returned  the  property  or  provided 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  for  such 
property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  equiva- 
lent to  the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by 
international  law. 

(3)  the  President  may  waive  the  prohibition  in 
subsection  (a)  if  he  determines  and  so  notifies 
Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so.  Such  determination  must  be  made  on  a  coun- 
try by  country  basis  every  180  days. 

(b)  Extended  Period  for  Compensation  in 
the  Case  of  Newly  Elected  Democratic  Gov- 
ernments.—In  the  case  of  a  democratically 
elected  foreign  government  that  had  been  a  to- 
talitarian or  3uthoritarian  government  at  the 
time  of  the  action  described  in  subsection  (a)(1), 
the  3-year  period  described  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun  as  of  the  date  of 
the  installation  of  the  democratically  elected 
government. 

(c)  Excepted  Countries  and  Territories.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  es- 
tablished by  international  mandate  through  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  territory  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  be  in  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every 
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ISO  dai/s  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing  the 
following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  in  which  a  United 
States  person  has  an  outstanding  expropriations 
claim. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation clairr^  made  by  United  States  persons 
against  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim  has 
been  outstanding. 

(4)  All  efforts  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis  by 
the  United  States  Government,  any  inter- 
national organization,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  expropriation  claim  has  been  made,  to 
return  the  property  or  provide  adequate  and  ef- 
fective compensation  for  such  property. 

(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "United  States  person"  means  a  United 
States  citizen  or  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation at  least  50  percent  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens. 
SEC.  74S.  ISRAEL'S  DIPLOMATIC  STATUS. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Israel  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  peace  process  and  the  only  democracy 
in  the  region: 

(2)  on  May  14.  1948.  the  United  States  was  the 
first  country  to  accord  de  facto  recognition  to 
Israel: 

(3)  after  over  forty-six  years  of  independence 
Israel  is  recognized  only  by  132  countries 
around  the  world: 

(4)  forty-nine  countries  have  no  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel,  including  32  that  collectively 
receive  in  fiscal  year  1994  over  1523,000.000  in 
United  States  foreign  assistance: 

(5)  China,  and  India  recognized  the  state  of  Is- 
rael in  1992: 

(6)  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state  and  sovereign 
entity  that  deserves  to  be  accorded  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  by  members  of  the  inter- 
national community:  and 

(7)  the  following  states  toill  receive  direct  and 
indirect  United  States  foreign  assistance  this 
year  and  have  failed  to  recognize  Israel:  Af- 
ghanistan: Algeria:  Bahrain:  Bangladesh:  Bot- 
swana: Burundi:  Cape  Verde:  Chad:  Djibouti: 
Ghana:  Guinea:  Guinea-Bissau:  Indonesia:  Jor- 
dan: Laos:  Lebanon;  Madagascar:  Maldives: 
Mauritania;  Morocco:  Namibia;  Niger;  Oman: 
Pakistan;  Rwanda;  Senegal;  Somalia;  Sri 
Lanka;  Tanzania:  Tunisia;  Uganda;  and 
Yemen,  therefore 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  make  the  issue  of  Israel's 
diplomatic  status  a  priority  and  urge  countries 
that  receive  American  aid  to  immediately  estab- 
lish full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  state  of  Is- 
rael. 

SBC.  746.  POUCY  REGARDING  GERMAN  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  for  more  than  four  decades  following  the 
Second  World  War.  Germany  was  a  divided  na- 
tion: 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  on  September  7.  1949, 
and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1949,  the  Four  Allied  Powers  retained 
Tights  and  responsibilities  for  Germany  as  a 
whole: 

(3)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  acceded 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  without  reserva- 
tion, "acceptling]  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  Charter  .  .  .  and  solemnly  undertakling]  to 
carry  them  out",  and  was  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  on  September  26, 1973; 

(4)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  did  not  alter  Ger- 
many's division  nor  infringe  upon   the  rights 


and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Allied  Powers 
for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(5)  these  circumstances  created  impediments  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  fulfilling  all 
obligations  undertaken  upon  its  accession  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter; 

(6)  Germany  was  unified  within  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  October  3.  1990; 

(7)  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Final  Set- 
tlement With  Respect  to  Germany  on  March  4, 
1991,  the  unified  Germany  assumed  its  place  in 
the  community  of  nations  as  a  fully  sovereign 
national  state: 

(8)  German  unification  and  attainment  of  full 
sovereignty  and  the  Federal  Republic's  history 
of  more  than  four  decades  of  democracy  have  re- 
moved impediments  that  have  prevented  its  full 
participation  in  international  efforts  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  security: 

(9)  international  peacekeeping,  peacemaking, 
and  peace-enforcing  operations  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  for  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  international  peace  and  security; 

(10)  United  Nations  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  called  for  the  "full  participa- 
tion of  Germany  in  peacekeeping,  peacemaking, 
and  peace-enforcing  measures"; 

(11)  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
ministerial  session  on  June  4,  1992,  and  Decem- 
ber 17,  1992,  stated  the  preparedness  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  "support,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  our  own  proce- 
dures, peacekeeping  activities  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe"  and  "peacekeeping  oper- 
ations under  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council"; 

(12)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  partici- 
pated in  these  North  Atlantic  Council  meetings 
and  fully  associated  itself  ivith  the  resulting 
communiques; 

(13)  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  Min- 
isterial Council,  in  the  Petersberg  Declaration 
adopted  June  19,  1992,  declared  that  "As  the 
WEU  develops  its  operational  capabilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Maastricht  Declaration,  we 
are  prepared  to  support,  on  a  case-by -case  basis 
and  in  accordance  with  our  own  procedures,  the 
effective  implementation  of  conflict-prevention 
and  crisis-management  measures,  including 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  CSCE  or  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council"; 

(14)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  presided 
over  this  Western  European  Union  Ministerial 
Council  meeting  and  fully  associated  itself  with 
the  Petersberg  Declaration: 

(15)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  political,  economic,  and  military  status 
and  potential,  will  play  an  important  role  in  de- 
termining the  success  or  failure  of  future  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security: 

(16)  Germany  is  currently  engaged  in  a  debate 
on  the  proper  role  for  the  German  military  in 
the  international  community  and,  in  this  re- 
gard, on  how  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Republic's  Basic  Law  that  govern  Ger- 
man military  activities: 

(17)  one  important  element  in  the  German  de- 
bate is  the  attitude  of  the  international  commu- 
nity toward  full  German  participation  in  inter- 
national peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and 
peace-enforcing  operations: 

(18)  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  international  corrunu- 
nity  and  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  to  express  its  position 
on  the  question  of  such  German  participation; 
and 

(19)  distinctions  between  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace-enforcing  measures  are  be- 
coming blurred,  making  absolute  separation  of 
such  measures  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 


(1)  an  appropriate  response  under  current  cir- 
cumstances to  Germany's  past  would  be  for  Ger- 
many to  participate  fully  in  international  ef- 
forts to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace 
and  security;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  strongly  encourage 
Germany,  in  light  of  its  increasing  political  and 
economic  influence,  its  successful  integration 
into  international  institutions,  and  its  corrvnit- 
ment  to  peace  and  democratic  ideals,  to  assume 
full  and  active  participation  in  international 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and  peace-enforc- 
ing operations  and  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures with  regard  to  its  constitutional  law  and 
policy  and  its  military  capabilities  so  as  to  en- 
able the  full  and  active  participation  of  Ger- 
many in  such  operations. 

SEC.  747.  UNFTED  STATES  CTTIZENS  HIRED 
ABROAD. 
(a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  United 
States  citizens  abroad,  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  ("the  Act"),  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.),  and  other  provisions  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  309(b)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)(3):  and  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  (5)  as 
a  foreign  national  employee.". 

(2)  In  section  311  of  the  Act  by  striking  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  under  section  303,  may 
appoint  United  States  citizens,  who  are  family 
members  of  government  employees  c^signed 
abroad  or  are  hired  for  service  at  their  post  of 
residence,  for  employment  in  positions  customar- 
ily filled  by  Foreign  Service  officers.  Foreign 
Service  personnel,  and  foreign  national  employ- 
ees. 

"(b)  The  fact  that  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment in  a  position  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is  a  family  member  of  a  Government  employee 
assigned  abroad  shall  be  considered  an  affirma- 
tive factor  in  employing  such  person. 

"(c)(1)  Non-family  members  employed  under 
this  section  for  service  at  their  post  of  residence 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  local  com- 
pensation plans  established  under  section  408. 

"(2)  Family  members  employed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  For- 
eign Service  Schedule  or  the  salary  rates  estab- 
lished under  section  407. 

"(3)  In  exceptional  circumstances,  non-family 
members  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
Foreign  Service  Schedule  or  the  salary  rates  es- 
tablished under  section  407,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  national  interest  would  be 
served  by  such  payments. 

"(d)  Citizens  employed  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  8 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as  amended, 
or  under  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5,  unless  the 
Secretary  states  in  writing  or  by  regulation  that 
specific  individuals  shall  remain  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  chapter  83  or  84  of  title  5,  as  appfo- 
priate.  Each  agency  should  make  efforts  to  find 
additional  funding  for  retirement  coverage  for 
family  members.". 

(3)  In  section  404(a)  of  the  Act  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "who  are  family  members  of  Government 
employees  paid  in  accordance  with  a  local  com- 
pensation plan  established  under". 

(4)  In  section  408  of  the  Act— 

(A)  by  rewriting  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section 408(a)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  compensation  (including 
position  classification)  plans  for  foreign  na- 
tional employees  of  the  Service  and  United 
States  citizens  employed  under  section 
311(c)(1).": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "employed  in 
the  Service  abroad  who  were  hired  while  resid- 


ing abroad  and  to  those  family  members  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  are  paid  in  accordance 
with  such  plans": 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
408(a)(1),  by  deleting  the  phrase  "foreign  na- 
tional" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  fourth  sentence  as  follows: 
"For  United  States  citizens  under  a  compensa- 
tion plan,  the  Secretary  shall  also  (A)  provide 
these  citizens  with  a  total  compensation  pack- 
age (including  wages,  allowances,  benefits,  and 
other  employer  payments,  such  as  for  social  se- 
curity) that  has  the  equivalent  cost  to  that  re- 
ceived by  foreign  national  employees  occupying 
a  similar  position  at  that  post  and  (B)  define 
those  allowances  and  benefits  provided  under 
United  States  law  which  shall  be  included  as 
part  of  this  total  compensation  package,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  override 
United  States  minimum  wage  requirements,  or 
any  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(5)  In  section  504(b)  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
"(other  than  those  employed  in  accordance  with 
section  311)"  immediately  after  "citizen  of  the 
United  States". 

(6)  In  section  601(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  deleting 
"and"  the  last  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting 
"and  other  members  of  the  Service"  immediately 
after  "categories  of  career  candidates.". 

(7)  In  section  611  of  the  Act  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "Foreign  Service  Schedule"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  who  is  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  section  407  or  is  a  United  States  citi- 
zen paid  under  a  compensation  plan  under  sec- 
tion 408.". 

(8)  In  section  903(a)  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
"(other  than  a  member  employed  under  section 
311)"  immediately  after  "member  of  the  Service" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(9)  In  section  1002(8)(A)  of  the  Act  by  insert- 
ing "a  member  of  the  Service  who  is  a  United 
States  citizen  (other  than  a  family  member)  em- 
ployed under  section  311,"  immediately  after  "a 
consular  agent.". 

(10)  In  section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Act  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  a  United  States  citizen  em- 
ployed under  section  311  who  is  not  a  family 
member)"  immediately  after  "citizen  of  the 
United  States". 

(11)  In  section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669(c)), 
by  inserting  the  following  before  the  period:  ", 
and  such  contracts  are  authorized  to  be  nego- 
tiated, the  terms  of  the  contrax:ts  to  be  pre- 
scribed, and  the  work  to  be  performed,  where 
necessary,  without  regard  to  such  statutory  pro- 
visions as  relate  to  the  negotiation,  making,  and 
performance  of  contracts  and  performance  of 
work  in  the  United  States". 

SEC.    748.    EXTENSION  OF   CERTAIN  ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 
The  Foreign   Operations.   Export   Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1990 
(Public  Law  101-167),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  599D  (8  U.S.C.  1157  note)— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  "1993  and 
1994"  and  inserting  "1993,  1994,  1995.  and  1996"; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "October 
I,  1994"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1. 19%";  and 

(2)  in  section  599E  (8  U.S.C.  1255  note)  in  sub- 
section (b)(2).  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1994"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
30,  1996". 

SEC.  749.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  NORTH  KO- 
REAN NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  On  February  10,  1993,  North  Korea  refused 
to    permit    the    International    Atomic    Energy 


Agency  (IAEA)  to  conduct  special  inspections, 
as  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT),  of  two  undeclared  nuclear-related  sites 
to  clarify  discrepancies  related  to  North  Korea's 
nuclear  program,  and  on  March  12,  1993,  North 
Korea  announced  its  intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  NPT  effective  on  June  12,  1993,  due  to 
the  insistence  of  the  IAEA  on  exercising  inspec- 
tion rights  under  the  NPT. 

(2)  On  April  1,  1993,  the  IAEA  declared  North 
Korea  to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the  NPT;  on 
April  2,  1993.  the  IAEA  voted  to  refer  North  Ko- 
rean violations  of  the  Treaty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council;  and  on  April  7,  1993,  the 
IAEA  issued  a  formal  censure  on  North  Korea 
for  its  noncompliance  with  the  NPT,  the  first 
censure  in  the  history  of  the  IAEA. 

(3)  On  May  11.  1993.  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  passed  a  resolution  asking  North 
Korea  to  allow  IAEA  inspections  under  the 
NPT,  and  on  May  12.  1993.  North  Korea  rejected 
the  request  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  has  since  impeded  or  refused  access 
to  any  of  its  sites  by  IAEA  inspectors. 

(4)  On  June  2.  1993.  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea  initiated  a  series  of  meetings  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  impasse  in  nuclear  site 
inspections,  which  continued  until  January  4, 
1994,  when  Under  Secretary  of  State  Lynn  Davis 
announced  that  North  Korea  had  agreed  to  in- 
spections of  seven  declared  nuclear-related  sites. 

(5)  Discussions  between  the  IAEA  and  North 
Korea  to  implement  the  announced  agreement  to 
permit  inspections  in  North  Korea  have  reached 
an  apparent  impasse,  and  the  issue  is  antici- 
pated to  be  discussed  at  the  IAEA  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors meeting  on  February  21,  1994. 

(6)  The  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO  has 
repeatedly  stated  it  would  not  support  any  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
impose  sanctions  on  North  Korea,  and  the  PRC 
may  not  be  cooperating  fully  and  effectively  in 
seeking  a  resolution  of  this  issue. 

(7)  The  United  States  must  clearly  commu- 
nicate its  firm  resolve  to  compel  North  Korea  to 
comply  with  the  inspections  required  under  the 
NPT  and  has  instead  offered  to  cancel  1994 
Team  Spirit  joint  military  exercises  with  South 
Korea:  indications  are  that  numerous  other  con- 
cessions, such  as  diplomatic  recognition  and 
economic  assistance,  are  also  being  considered. 

(8)  The  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
North  Korea  would  significantly  increase  the  al- 
ready serious  threat  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  South  Korea  and  the  stability  of  the  Pacific 
region  posed  by  North  Korea's  military  forces, 
which  include— 

(A)  an  army  of  1.200,000  men,  much  of  which 
is  positioned  near  the  border  with  South  Korea; 

(B)  an  estimated  250  tons  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons;  and 

(C)  extended  range  SCUD-C  missiles  report- 
edly armed  with  chemical  warheads.  No  Dong 
missiles,  and  possibly  a  much  longer  range  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missile  in  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  Policy. — It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  North  Korea  must  halt  its  nuclear  weapons 
program  and  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
NPT  and  the  January  30.  1992.  full-scope  safe- 
guards agreement  agreed  to  by  North  Korea  and 
the  IAEA; 

(2)  the  President  should  seek  international 
consensus  to  isolate  North  Korea  economically 
until  North  Korea  halts  its  nuclear  weapons 
program  and  reaches  acceptable  agreement  unth 
the  IAEA  on  inspections  of  its  nuclear  facilities 
and  those  inspections  have  begun; 

(3)  the  President  should  support  United 
States-South  Korea  joint  military  exercises  as  an 
expression  of  commitment  to  the  United  States- 
Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
1954; 


(4)  the  President  should  ensure  that  sufficient 
United  States  military  forces  are  deployed  in  the 
Pacific  region,  including  the  deployment  of  Pa- 
triot batteries  in  South  Korea,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  effectively  defend  South  Korea 
against  any  offensive  action  by  North  Korea; 

(5)  the  President  should  make  resolution  of 
this  issue  a  matter  of  urgent  national  security 
priority:  and 

(6)  an  "acceptable  agreement"  between  the 
IAEA  and  North  Korea  should  include  regular 
inspection  of  all  declared  nuclear  sites  as  well  as 
special  inspections  of  any  suspected  nuclear-re- 
lated site,  as  agreed  to  by  North  Korea  m  the 
January  30.  1992.  full-scope  safeguards  agree- 
ment with  the  IAEA. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "IAEA"  rneans  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

(2)  the  term  "NPT"  means  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  on 
July  1,  1968  at  London,  Moscow,  and  Washing- 
ton: and 

(3)  the  term  "safeguards"  means  the  safe- 
guards set  forth  in  an  agreement  between  a 
country  and  the  IAEA,  as  authorized  by  Article 
111(A)(5)  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

SEC.  750.  REPORT  ON  RUSSIAN  mUTARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  THE  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET 
UNION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  July  I,  1994. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  operations  and  activities  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Russian  Federation,  including  ele- 
ments purportedly  operating  outside  the  chain 
of  command  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  outside  the  borders  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and,  specifically,  in  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  that  were  a  part  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
Russian  armed  forces  deployed  in  each  of  the 
other  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  States  and  a  summary  of 
their  operations  and  activities  since  the  demise 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  December  1991; 

(2)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  involvement  of 
Russian  armed  forces  in  conflicts  in  or  involving 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  Moldova,  and 
Tajikistan,  including  support  provided  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  more  parties  to  these  con- 
flicU: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  political  and  military 
objectives  of  the  operations  and  activities  dis- 
cussed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  of  the  stra- 
tegic objectives  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  its 
relations  with  the  other  independent  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  other  significant  actions, 
including  political  and  economic,  taken  by  the 
Russian  Federation  to  influence  the  other  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Baltic  States  in  pursuit  of  its  strategic  objec- 
tives; and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  new  Russian  military 
doctrine  adopted  by  President  Yeltsin  on  No- 
vember 2,  1993.  with  particular  regard  to  its  im- 
plications for  Russian  policy  toward  the  other 
independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  "the  other  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union"  means  Armenia.  Azerbaijan. 
Belarus,  Georgia.  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova,  Tajikistan.  Turkmenistan,  Ukraine, 
and  Uzbekistan;  and 

(2)  "the  Baltic  States"  means  Latina,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Estonia. 
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SBC.  751.  REPORT  ON  BOSNIAN  REFUGEBS. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  In  Bosnia-Hercegovina  the  civilian  popu- 
lation has  been  subject  to  egregious  violations  of 
basic  human  rights,  including  wide-spread  will- 
ful Inlling,  the  torture  of  prisoners,  deliberate 
attacks  on  non-combatants,  the  intentional  im- 
peding of  the  delivery  of  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  civilian  population,  mass  forcible  ex- 
pulsion and  deportation  of  civilians,  the  abuse 
of  civilians  in  detention  centers,  and  the  wan- 
ton devastation  and  destruction  of  property. 

(2)  Ethnic  cleansing,  the  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  minorities,  indiscriminate  attacks  on  ci- 
vilians, violations  of  internationally-held  hu- 
manitarian principles,  and  the  deliberate 
targeting  of  aid  workers  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  common  events  in  the  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b)  The  Department  of  State  shall  within  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  brief  the 
Committees  of  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  on  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  assure  that  all  ap- 
propriate efforts  are  being  made  to  expeditiously 
identify  and  assist  all  cases  of  Bosnian  individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  requesting  third 
country  resettlement  and  who  are  eligible  to 
seek  refugee  status  in  the  United  States  and 
who  are  seeking  such  refugee  status. 

SBC.  7Si.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  CONDITIONS 
WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLES  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA 
SHOULD  mEET  TO  CONTINUE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE NONDISCRIMINATORY  MOST- 
FAVORED-NATION  TREATMENT. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  In  an  Executive  Order  of  May  28.  1993.  the 
President  established  conditions  for  renewal  of 
most-favored-nation  (MFN)  status  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  1994. 

(2)  This  Executive  Order  requires  that  in  mak- 
ing a  recommendation  about  the  further  exten- 
sion of  MFN  status  to  China,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  not  recommend  extension  unless  he 
determines  that — 

(A)  extension  will  substantially  promote  the 
freedom  of  emigration  objectives  of  section  402  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974:  and 

(B)  China  is  complying  with  the  1992  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  China 
concerning  prison  labor. 

(3)  The  Executive  Order  further  requires  that 
in  making  his  recommendation,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  determine  whether  China  has  made 
overall,  significant  progress  with  respect  to — 

(A)  taking  steps  to  begin  adhering  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

(B)  releasing  and  providing  an  acceptable  ac- 
counting for  Chinese  citiiens  imprisoned  or  de- 
tained for  the  non-violent  expression  of  their  po- 
litical and  religious  beliefs,  including  such  ex- 
pression of  religious  beliefs  in  connection  with 
the  Democracy  Wall  and  Tiananmen  Square 
movements: 

(C)  erisuring  humane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
such  as  by  allowing  access  to  prisons  by  inter- 
national humanitarian  and  human  rights  orga- 
nizations: 

(D)  protecting  Tibet's  distinctive  religious  and 
cultural  heritage:  and 

(E)  permitting  international  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts  into  China. 

(4)  The  Executive  Order  further  requires  the 
Executive  Branch  to  resolutely  pursue  all  legis- 
lative and  executive  actions  to  ensure  that 
China  abides  by  its  commitments  to  follow  fair, 
nondiscriminatory  trade  practices  in  dealing 
with  United  States  businesses,  and  adheres  to 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  guidelines  and  pa- 
rameters, and  other  nonproliferation  commit- 
ments. 

(5)  The  Chinese  government  should  cooperate 
with  international  efforts  to  obtain  North  Ko- 


rea's full,  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

(6)  The  President  has  initiated  an  intensive 
high-level  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment which  began  last  year  with  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Minister,  including  a  meeting  in  Seattle 
between  the  President  and  the  President  of 
China,  meetings  in  Beijing  mth  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  others,  a  recent  meeting  in 
Paris  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  and  recent  meetings 
in  Washington  with  several  Under  Secretaries 
and  their  Chinese  counterparts. 

(7)  The  President's  efforts  have  led  to  some  re- 
cent progress  on  some  issues  of  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  this,  substantially  more 
progress  is  needed  to  meet  the  standards  in  the 
President's  Executive  Order. 

(9)  The  Chinese  government's  overall  human 
rights  record  in  1993  fell  far  short  of  inter- 
nationally accepted  norms  as  it  continued  to  re- 
press critics  and  failed  to  control  abuses  by  its 
own  security  forces,  therefore 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  use  all  appro- 
priate opportunities,  in  particular  more  high- 
level  exchanges  ivith  the  Chinese  government,  to 
press  for  further  concrete  progress  towards  meet- 
ing the  standards  for  continuation  of  MFN  sta- 
tus as  contained  in  the  Executive  Order. 

SEC.    753.    IMPLE.HENTATION    OF    PARTNERSHIP 
FOR  PEACE. 

Report. — The  President  shall  submit  every  six 
months,  beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  on  the 
implementation  of  the  "Partnership  for  Peace" 
initiative,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
progress  made  by  former  members  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization  in  meeting  the  criteria  for 
full  membership  articulated  in  Article  10  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  wherein  any  other  Euro- 
pean state  may.  by  unanimous  agreement,  be  in- 
vited to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  if  it 
is  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  the 
Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

SBC.  754.  FUNDING  FOR  DEMOCRACY  PROMOTION 
PROGRAMS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  matters  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  commission  established  by  this  Act  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  programs 
funded  by  the  United  States,  the  commission 
shall  also  undertake  a  review  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  mandating  non-United  States 
Government  funding,  including  matching  funds 
and  in-kind  support,  for  democracy  promotion 
programs.  If  the  commission  determines  that 
mandating  such  non-government  funding  is  fea- 
sible and  desirable  it  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  goals  and  procedures  for  imple- 
mentation. 

SBC.  755.  UUMANTTARIAN  ACnvmES 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  not  restrict  informational,  educational, 
religious,  or  humanitarian  exchanges,  or  ex- 
changes for  public  performances  or  exhibitions. 
or  travel  for  any  such  informational,  edu- 
cational, religious,  performance,  or  exhibition 
exchanges,  or  travel  for  furtherance  of  humani- 
tarian activities,  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  country. 

SEC.  756.  UMTTATION  ON  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANS- 
FER EXCESS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES. 

(a)  Tra.\'sfers  to  Countries  on  the  South- 
ern AND  Southeastern  Flank  of  NATO.— Sec- 
tion 516(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2321j(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 

and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  effects  of 
the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  articles  on  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base,  par- 
ticularly the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  trans- 
fer reduces  the  opportunities  of  entities  in  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base  to  sell 
new  equipment  to  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  the  excess  defense  articles  are  trans- 
ferred.". 

(b)  Tr.*nsfers  to  Countries  Participating 
IN  a  Comprehensive  National  Antinarcotics 
PROCRAM.—Section  517(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321k(f))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  President  first  considers  the  effects  of 
the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  articles  on  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base,  par- 
ticularly the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  trans- 
fer reduces  the  opportunities  of  entities  in  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base  to  sell 
new  equipment  to  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  the  excess  defense  articles  are  trans- 
ferred.". 

(c)  Transfers  to  Countries  Eligible  To 
Participate  in  a  Foreign  Military  Financing 
PROGRAM.— Section  519(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321m(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  the  President  first  considers  the  effects  of 
the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  articles  on  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base,  par- 
ticularly the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  trans- 
fer reduces  the  opportunities  of  entities  in  the 
national  technology  and  industrial  base  to  sell 
new  equipment  to  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  the  excess  defense  articles  are  trans- 
ferred.". 

(d)  Sales  from  Stock  under  Arms  Export 
Control  act.— Section  21  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Before  entering  into  the  sale  under  this 
Act  of  defense  articles  that  are  excess  to  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  first  consider  the  effects  of  the  sale  of 
the  articles  on  the  national  technology  and  in- 
dustrial base,  particularly  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  the  sale  reduces  the  opportunities  of  enti- 
ties in  the  national  technology  and  industrial 
base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the  country  or 
countries  to  which  the  excess  defense  articles 
are  sold.". 

(e)  Leases  under  ar.vs  Export  Control 
Act. — Section  61(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2796(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  the  President  first  considers  the  effects  of 
the  lease  of  the  articles  on  the  national  tech- 
nology and  industrial  base,  particularly  the  ex- 
tent, if  any.  to  which  the  lease  reduces  the  op- 


portunities of  entities  in  the  national  technology 
and  industrial  base  to  sell  new  equipment  to  the 
country  or  countries  to  which  the  articles  are 
leased:  and":  and 

(4)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (4).  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)". 
SBC.    7«7.    MISSILE    TECHNOljOGY  EXPORTS    TO 

CERTAIN     MIDDLE     EASTERN     AND 

ASIAN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Exports  by  United  States  Persons.— 
Section  72  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2797a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  PRESU.MPTION.—In  determining  whether 
to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to  a 
United  States  person  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex,  it  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
such  item  is  designed  for  use  in  a  missile  listed 
under  the  MTCR  Annex  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  final  destination  of  the  item  is  a 
country  the  government  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  determines,  for  purposes  of  6(j)(l)(A)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  has  re- 
peatedly provided  support  for  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism.". 

(b)  Exports  by  Foreign  Persons.— Section  73 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2797b) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  as 
subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  Presumption.— In  determining  whether 
to  apply  sanctions  under  subsection  (a)  to  a  for- 
eign person  involved  in  the  export,  transfer,  or 
trade  of  an  item  on  the  MTCR  Annex,  it  shall  be 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such  item  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  a  missile  listed  under  the 
MTCR  Annex  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  final  destination  of  the  item  is  a  country  the 
government  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines, for  purposes  of  6(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  has  repeatedly  pro- 
vided support  for  acts  of  international  terror- 
ism.". 

SBC.    758.    CHINESE    FLEEING    COERCIVE   POPU- 
LATION CONTROL  POUCIES. 

(a)  In  numbers  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in 
subsection  (e).  the  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
tect from  deportion  or  exclusion  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Chinn  nationals  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  who  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  forced  to  abort  a 
pregnancy  or  will  be  subjected  to  forced  steri- 
lization under  Chinese  Communist  Party  direc- 
tives and/or  government  directives  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  population  or  will 
suffer  other  severe  harm  for  refusal  to  comply 
with  such  directives,  or  who  demonstrate  that 
they  have  experienced  severe  harm  on  account 
of  their  refusal  to  comply  with  such  directives. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  Attorney  General  from  deporting 
or  excluding  any  national  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  if  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
such  national  is  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  under  section  212(a)  (2),  (3),  (6)(E)  (if 
such  action  were  taken  knouringly  and  for 
gain),  or  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within  90  days 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as— 


(1)  Shifting  the  burden  of  providing,  in  each 
individual  case,  facts  sufficient  to  establish  a 
claim  within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  from  any  person  making  such  claim  to 
the  Attorney  General:  or 

(2)  Requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
approve such  claim  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
facts  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  any  person 
making  such  claim. 

(e)  The  number  of  persons  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  2,000  appli- 
cants in  any  fiscal  year. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
relief  under  this  section  shall  be  available,  in 
numbers  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in  sub- 
section (e),  to  any  national  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  who  is  entitled  to  such  relief 
under  the  provisioris  of  this  section  notwith- 
standing the  pendency  of  administrative  or  fudi- 
cial  proceedings  or  appeals  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  to  any  such  national 
whose  claim  arises  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(g)  A  person  who  is  not  deported  or  excluded 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  associated  benefits  as  a  person  granted 
asylum  under  section  208  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

(h)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  alien 
who  has  received  a  final  conviction  of  an  aggra- 
vated felony  or  who  has  claimed  the  benefit  of 
subsection  (a)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(i)  This  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  from  its  date  of  enactment. 

SBC.  759.  OPPOSmON  'TO  FINANCING  BY  INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTTTU- 
TIONS  FOR  COUNTRIES  EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNTTED  STATES  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  President  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Development  Fund,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank,  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of 
the  funds  of  the  bank  for  benefit  of  any  country 
which — 

(1)  has  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

(A)  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  property 
of  any  United  States  person. 

(B)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract  or 
agreement  with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(C)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  the  impo- 
sition of  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions) 
which  has  the  effect  of  seizing  ownership  or 
control  of  the  property  of  any  United  States  per- 
son, and 

(2)  has  not,  within  a  period  of  3  years  (or 
where  applicable,  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (b)).  returned  the  property  or  provided 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  for  such 
property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  equiva- 
lent to  the  full  value  thereof,  as  required  by 
international  law. 

(b)  EXTENDED  PERIOD   FOR  COMPENSATION  IN 

THE  Case  of  Newly  democratic  Govern- 
ments.—In  the  case  of  a  democratically  elected 
foreign  government  that  had  been  a  totalitarian 
or  authoritarian  government  at  the  time  of  the 
action  described  m  subsection  (a)(1),  the  3-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  begun  as  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. 

(c)  EXCEPTED  Countries  and  Territories.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  es- 


tablished by  international  mandate  through  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  territory  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  be  m  dispute. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.-Noi  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  every  190  days  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  report  contain- 
ing the  follounng: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  countries  against  which  United 
States  persoris  have  outstanding  expropriation 
claims. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  outstanding  expro- 
priation claims  made  by  United  States  persons 
agairist  any  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  period  of  time  in  which  each  claim  has 
been  outstanding. 

(4)  A  description  on  a  case-by-case  basis  of 
each  effort  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  the  country  in  which  the  expropriation 
claim  has  been  made,  to  return  the  property  or 
provide  adequate  and  effective  compensation  for 
such  property. 

(5)  Each  project  a  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector voted  against  as  a  result  of  the  action  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "United  States  person"  means  a  United 
States  citizen  or  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation at  least  50  percent  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens. 

(f)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive  the 
prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  if  he  determines 
and  so  notifies  Congress  that — 

(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  and 
such  determination  must  be  made  on  a  country 
by  country  basis  every  180  days:  or 

(2)  the  parties  have  submitted  the  dispute  to 
arbitration  under  rules  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes. 

SBC.  7S0.  REPORT  ON  DISMANTLEMENT  OF  NV- 
CLEAR  WEAPONS  OF  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Report.— In  the  report  required  by  section 
1207  of  title  XII  of  Public  Law  103-160  and  due 
on  April  30.  1994.  to  be  submitted  the  President, 
as  prepared  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense in  consultation  with  t/ie  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  The  anticipated  timetable  for  dismantle- 
ment of  former  Soviet  Union  nuclear  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  the  status  of  stocks  and  pro- 
duction capacity  in  the  Russian  Federation. 
Ukraine.  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  and  how  ap- 
propriated funds  are  being  used  to  effect  this 
purpose: 

(2)  The  cost  of  each  activity  carried  out  to 
date,  as  well  as  each  projected  activity: 

(3)  The  United  States  agency  or  host  country 
agency  responsible  for  each  element  of  the 
project: 

(4)  Obstacles  that  might  hinder  the  effective 
use  of  United  States  funds  in  dismantling  nu- 
clear and  chemical  weapons  in  each  of  the  four 
nuclear  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  recommendations  for  overcoming  these  ob- 
stacles: 

(5)  The  specific  impact  of  United  States  funds 
on  the  pace  and  quality  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  dismantlement  in  each  of  the  four  re- 
publics: 

(6)  A  classified  appendix  detailing  actual  re- 
duction in  weapons  and  capabilities  as  a  result 
of  the  expendature  of  United  States  funds. 
SBC.  76L  REPORT  ON  SANCTIONS  ON  VIETNAM. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  any  action  to 
modify  or  terminate  any  prohibition,  restriction, 
condition  or  limitation  on  transaction  involving 
commercial  sale  of  any  good  or  technology  to 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  involving 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  goods 
or  services  of  Vietnamese  origin,  in  effect  as  of 
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January  27,  1994  under  the  Act  of  October  6. 
1917  (40  Stat.  411  et  seq.),  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report,  taking  into  account 
information  available  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  achieving  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  United  States  personnel  unac- 
counted for  from  the  Vietnam  War.  including— 

(1)  Progress  on  recovering  and  repatriating 
American  remains  from  Vietnam; 

(2)  Progress  on  resolution  of  discrepancy 
cases: 

(3)  the  status  of  Vietnamese  cooperation  in  im- 
plementing trilateral  investigations  with  Laos; 
and 

(4)  Progress  on  accelerated  efforts  to  obtain 
all  POW/MIA  related  documents  from  Vietnam. 
SBC.  7a.  COORDINATOR  FOR  COUNTER-TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMEST.— There  shall  be  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  Coordinator  for 
Counter-Terrorism  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Coordinator")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— (1)  The  Coordinator 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
power  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  The  Coordinator  shall  have  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  the  overall  supervision  (including 
oversight  of  policy  and  resources)  of  counter - 
terrorism  activities  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Coordinator  shall  be  the  principal  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  counter-terrorism 
matters  and  (after  the  Secretary.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, and  the  appropriate  Under  Secretary) 
shall  be  the  principal  counter-terrorism  official 
within  the  senior  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

(c)  Rank  and  Status.— The  Coordinator  shall 
have  the  rank  and  status  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. The  Coordinator  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  a  posi- 
tion at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  State  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador  whose  sole  respon- 
sibility shall  be  the  day-to-day  management  of 
counter-terrorism  activities  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

^C.  70.  POUCY  REGARDING  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP OF  THAILAND  WITH  ITS  NEIGH- 
BORS STRVGGUNG  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY, CAMBODIA  AND  BURMA. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  return  to  democracy  and  its  com- 
mitment to  representative  government: 

(2)  the  United  States-Thai  security  relation- 
ship is  a  cornerstone  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  a  key  to 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia; 

(3)  Cambodia.  Thailand's  neighbor  to  the 
East,  is  struggling  to  prevent  violence  from  dis- 
rupting the  creation  of  a  democratic  state; 

(4)  the  cooperation  of  Thailand  in  implement- 
ing the  Paris  Peace  Accords  was  instrumental  in 
assisting  Cambodians  to  achieve  their  goal  of 
political  reconciliation: 

(5)  Peace  in  Cambodia  promotes  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  continued  cooperation 
of  Thailand  in  bringing  lasting  peace  to  that 
nation  is  vital.  That  peace  is  threatened  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  which  has  attempted  to  violently 
disrupt  the  Cambodian  effort  to  institute  an 
elected  government. 

(6)  The  Government  of  Thailand  is  com- 
mended for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  discontinue 
the  Thai  relationship  with  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
and  in  particular  its  adherence  to  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  on  timber  and  petroleum  trade 
between  Thailand  and  Khmer  controlled  areas 
of  Cambodia. 


(7)  Prime  Minister  Chuan  Leekpai  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Thai  military. 
Wimol  Wongawanich,  have  publicly  enunciated 
a  policy  of  non-support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
Furthermore,  Prime  Minister  Chuan  has  dem- 
onstrated considerable  support  for  the  freely 
elected  Government  of  Cambodia. 

(8)  The  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
Thailand  permits  trade  and  particularly  mili- 
tary contact  with  the  armed  opposition  to  the 
newly  elected  Cambodian  government,  directly 
impact  the  prospects  for  peace  and  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Cambodia. 

(9)  Congress  is  concerned  that  elements  of  the 
Thai  military  and  companies  with  close  links  to 
the  Thai  military,  continue  to  operate  against 
the  will  and  policy  of  the  government  to  support 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

(10)  Congress  is  concerned  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  not  articulated  its  position 
regarding  United  States  policy  toward  Burma. 

(11)  The  Senate  unanimously  declared  in  S. 
Res.  112  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  military 
junta  in  Burma  known  as  the  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  (referred  to  as  the 
"SLORC"),  since  the  people  of  Burma  gave  the 
National  League  for  Democracy  a  clear  victory 
in  the  election  of  May  27.  1990. 

(12)  Nobel  Peace  Prise  winner  Daw  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  a  leader  of  the  National  League  for 
Democracy,  has  been  under  house  arrest  since 
July  1989.  Many  of  her  colleagues  who  were  able 
to  escape  imprisonment  or  death  have  taken  ref- 
uge in  Thailand,  where  they  have  organised  to 
work  peacefully  to  bring  democracy  to  Burma. 

(13)  The  Government  of  Thailand  should  be 
praised  for  providing  safe  haven  to  the  many 
Burmese  forced  to  flee  the  brutal  repression  of 
the  SLORC  regime.  Despite  pressure  from  the 
SLORC.  Thailand  has  allowed  those  groups  to 
operate  within  its  borders,  and  has  granted 
visas  for  international  travel. 

(14)  Congress  is  concerned  by  reports  that  the 
Government  of  Thailand  may  adopt  more  re- 
strictive policies  towards  the  Burmese  have 
raised  considerable  concern.  In  particular.  Con- 
gress is  concerned  by  reports  that  Dr.  Sein  Win 
and  other  Burmese  dissidents  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return  from  their  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  United  Nations  to  secure  sup- 
port for  their  democratic  aspirations. 

(15)  Congress  is  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the 
peaceful  transition  of  power  to  those  elected  in 
1990.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  and  other  senior  Na- 
tional League  for  Democracy  leaders  imprisoned 
in  Burmese  jails,  are  unable  to  conduct  political 
activity  inside  Burma  and  have  never  been  al- 
lowed to  take  their  elected  positions.  Those  who 
were  able  to  escape  must  rely  on  Thailand's  con- 
tinued hospitality. 

(16)  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Burmese  women  and  girls  con- 
scripted into  Thai  brothels.  Human  Rights 
Watch  has  recently  issued  a  report  documenting 
the  problems  faced  by  these  women.  Many  of 
these  Burmese  become  virtual  slaves,  with  no 
way  to  escape  the  brothels  where  they  are  kept. 
When  these  prostitution  rings  have  been  broken 
up  by  Thai  authorities,  often  those  forced  into 
prostitution  are  detained  in  jails,  or  deported  to 
Burma  where  they  are  arrested  for  prostitution, 
further  victimizing  them,  and 

(17)  in  1992.  Thai  Prime  Minister  Chuan 
Leekpai  pledged  to  crack  down  on  official  in- 
volvement in  forced  and  child  prostitution.  Con- 
gress welcomes  the  Government  of  Thailand's  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  forced  prostitution.  However. 
Thai  border  officials  and  police  are  reportedly 
involved  in  the  transport  of  these  women  from 
Burma,  and  at  times,  directly  in  the  brothel  op- 
erations. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue and  must  intensify  its  efforts  to  end  the 


relationship  between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
Thai  military; 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
convey  to  the  Government  of  Thailand  Amer- 
ican concern  over  renegade  Thai  military  sup- 
port for  the  Khmer  Rouge; 

(3)  the  President  should  adopt  the  policies 
called  for  in  S.  Res.  112  and  to  clearly  enunciate 
policy  with  respect  to  Burma: 

(4)  the  Government  of  Thailand  should  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  democratic  leaders  of  Burma 
to  operate  freely  within  Thailand  and  to  grant 
them  free  passage  to  allow  them  to  present  their 
case  to  the  world  at  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  gatherings:  and 

(5)  the  Government  of  Thailand  is  further 
urged  to  prosecute  those  responsible  for  the  traf- 
ficking, forced  labor  and  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  of  women.  If  Thai  officials  are  found  to 
be  involved,  they  should  be  prosecuted  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  should  protect  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  Burmese  women  and  re- 
frain from  their  further  victimization. 

SEC.  764.  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  ALONG  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES-MEXICO  BORDER. 

(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Commissioner.— The  term  "Commissioner" 
means  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 

(2)  Construction.— The  term  "construction" 
has  the  meaning  provided  the  term  under  sec- 
tion 212(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1292(1)). 

(3)  Treatment  Works.— The  term  "treatment 
works"  has  the  meaning  provided  the  term 
under  section  212(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1292(2)). 

(b)  AGREEMENTS  TO  CORRECT  POLLUTION.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  State,  act- 
ing through  the  Commissioner,  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  appropriate  representa- 
tive of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Mexico  to  address  the  international  problems  re- 
lated to  pollution  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
raw  and  inadequately  treated  sewage  originat- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  waters  which 
form  or  cross  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

(2)  Contents  of  agreements.— An  agreement 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  consist  of 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico  concerning  measures  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  individuals  from  adverse 
effects  of  the  pollution  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  including  recommendations  concerning — 

(A)  whether  treatment  works  should  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  in  Mexico  or 
the  United  States; 

(B)  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  planning,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
treatment  works  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A); 

(C)  formulas  for  the  initial  allocation  of  costs 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  with  re- 
spect to  the  planning,  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

(D)  a  method  for  the  review  and  adjustment  of 
the  formulas  recommended  under  subparagraph 
(C),  not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  formulas,  and  every  5  years  there- 
after, that  recognizes  that  the  initial  formulas 
should  not  be  used  as  a  precedent  with  respect 
to  a  subsequent  review  and  adjustment  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph;  and 

(E)  an  estimated  time  period  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  treatment  works  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(c)  authority  of  secretary  of  state  to 
Plan.  Construct.  Operate,  and  Maintain  Fa- 
cilities.—The  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner,  may  oct  jointly  with 


the  appropriate  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  supervise— 

(1)  the  planning  of;  and 

(2)  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of. 

the  treatment  works  recommended  in  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1). 

(d)  Consultation  with  The  administrator 
AND  Other  Officials.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  and  other  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  governments  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— 

(1)  In  General.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  termination  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  an 
annual  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  Contents.— The  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include — 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  fiscal  year; 

(B)  a  review  of  the  problems  related  to  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  discharge  of  raw  and  inad- 
equately treated  sewage  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  the  waters  which  form  or  cross  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico: 

(C)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year  in  entering 
into  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1); 

(D)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  toward 
fulfilling  the  recommendations  included  in  an 
agreement  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C): 

(E)  a  summary  of  any  actions  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  treatment  works  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion: 

(F)  a  summary  of  the  consultations  made  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsection  (e): 

(G)  recommendations  that  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  be  beneficial  in  correcting  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  discharge  of  raw  and  inad- 
equately treated  sewage  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  waters  which  form  or  cross  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and 

(H)  such  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  support  agreements  concluded  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b). 

(2)  nothing  in  this  section  authorizes  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  (Public  Law  103-124). 

TITLE  Vm—ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
NONPROUFERATION  ACT  OF  1994- 

SEC.   801.   SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Arms  Control  and  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1994". 

(b)  References  in  Title.— Except  cls  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in  this  title 
an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as  an 
amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 

SEC.  802.  CONGRESSIONAL  DECLARATIONS;  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Congressional  Declarations.— The  Con- 
gress declares  that — 

(1)  a  fundamental  goal  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  highly  turbulent 


and  uncertain  international  situation  fostered 
by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  resulting  emergence 
of  fifteen  new  independent  states,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  is  to 
eliminate  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
to  reduce  and  limit  the  large  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and.  more 
generally,  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of  de- 
livery, and  of  high-technology  conventional  or? 
moments  as  well  as  to  prevent  regional  conflicts 
and  conventional  arms  races;  and 

(2)  an  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  a  world  in  which  the  use  of  force  is 
subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law  and  inter- 
national change  is  achieved  peacefully  without 
the  danger  and  burden  of  destabilizing  and  cost- 
ly armaments. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is— 

(1)  to  strengthen  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 

(2)  to  improve  congressional  oversight  of  the 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament activities  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SEC.  803.  PURPOSES. 

Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is  amended  in  the 
text  following  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
by  striking  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  The  preparation  for  and  management  of 
United  States  participation  in  international  ne- 
gotiations and  implementation  fora  in  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  field. 

"(2)  When  directed  by  the  President,  the  prep- 
aration for.  and  management  of.  United  States 
participation  in  international  negotiations  and 
implementation  fora  in  the  nonproliferation 
field. 

"(3)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordination 
of  research  for  arms  control,  nonproliferation. 
and  disarmament  policy  formulation. 

"(4)  The  preparation  for.  operation  of.  or,  as 
appropriate,  direction  of.  United  States  partici- 
pation in  such  control  systems  as  may  become 
part  of  United  States  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  activities. 

"(5)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control, 
nonproliferation,  and  disarmament.". 

SEC.  804.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  of  law  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  26  (22  U.S.C.  2566).  relating  to  the 
General  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  Section  36  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to  arms 
control  impact  information  and  analysis. 

(3)  Section  38  (22  U.S.C.  2578).  relating  to  re- 
ports on  Standing  Consultative  Commission  ac- 
tivities. 

(4)  Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (22  U.S.C.  2592a).  relat- 
ing to  an  annual  report  on  Soviet  compliance 
with  arms  control  commitments. 

SBC.  805.  DIRECTOR. 

Section  22  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"DIRECTOR 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  Appointment.— The  Agency 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  No  person  serving  on  active  duty 
as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  appointed  Director. 

"(b)  Duties. — (l)  The  Director  shall  serve  as 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  executive  branch  Government  of- 
ficials on  matters  relating  to  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  matters.  In  car- 
rying out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Director, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 


Secretary  of  State,  shall  have  primary  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  matters  relat- 
ing to  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and. 
whenever  directed  by  the  President,  primary  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Government  for  matters 
relating  to  nonproliferation. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  National  Security  Council  involving  weap- 
ons procurement,  arms  sales,  consideration  of 
the  defense  budget,  and  all  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  matters.". 
SEC.  806.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Section  25  (22  U.S.C.  2565)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
SEC.  15.  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

"The  Director,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  may  establish  within  the  Agency 
such  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  a 
bureau  of  intelligence  and  information  support 
and  an  office  to  perform  legal  services  for  the 
Agency.". 

SBC.  807.  PRESIDENTIAL  SPBCIAL  REPRBSBNTA- 
TIVSS. 

(a)  Sections  27  and  28  (22  U.S.C.  2567.  2568) 
are  redesignated  as  sections  26  and  27.  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  26  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PRESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  26.  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Spe- 
cial Representatives  of  the  President  for  Arms 
Control.  Nonproliferation,  and  Disarmament. 
Each  Presidential  Special  Representative  shall 
hold  the  personal  rank  of  ambassador.  Presi- 
dential Special  Representatives  appointed  under 
this  section  shall  perform  their  duties  and  exer- 
cise their  powers  under  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through 
the  Director.  The  Agency  shall  be  the  Govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  providing  adminis- 
trative support,  including  funding,  staff,  and 
office  space,  to  all  Presidential  Special  Rep- 
resentatives.". 
SEC.  808.  POUCY  FORMULATION. 

Section  33  (22  U.S.C.  2573)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"POLICY  formulation 

"Sec.  33.  (a)  Formulation.— The  Director 
shall  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  arul  the  heads  of  such  other  Government 
agencies  as  the  President  may  determine,  rec- 
ommendations and  advice  concerning  United 
States  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament policy. 

"(b)  Prohibition.— No  action  shall  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  that  would 
obligate  the  United  States  to  reduce  or  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States 
in  a  militarily  significant  manner,  except  pursu- 
ant to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  President 
set  forth  in  Article  II.  Section  2.  Clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  the  enact- 
ment of  further  affirmative  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States". 
SBC.  809-  NECOTUTION  MANAGBMENT. 

Section  34  (22  U.S.C.  2574)  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"NEGOTIATION  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  34.  (a)  Responsibilities.— The  Director, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation,  conduct,  and  rnan- 
agement  of  United  States  participation  in  all 
international  negotiations  and  implementation 
fora  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament and  shall  have  primary  responsibility, 
whenever  directed  by  the  President,  for  the 
preparation,  conduct,  and  rrujinagement  of  Unit- 
ed States  participation  in  international  negotia- 
tions and  implementation  fora  in  the  field  of 
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nonproliferation.  In  furtherance  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities Special  Representatives  of  the 
President  for  Nonproliferation,  established  pur- 
suant to  section  26,  shall,  as  directed  by  the 
President,  serve  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment representatives  to  international  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  and  activities  relating  to  the 
field  of  nonproliferation,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  and  conduct  of  the  review  relating  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

"(b)  FuNCTioss  With  Respect  to  the  United 
States  Information  agency.— The  Director 
shall  perform  functions  pursuant  to  section  2(c) 
of  the  Reorganization  Plan  8  of  1953  mth  re- 
spect to  providing  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  official  United  States  positions  and 
policy  on  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and 
disarmament  matters  for  dissemination  abroad. 

"(c)  AUTHORITY.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  formulate  plans  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
funding  of  inspections  and  control  systems 
which  may  become  part  of  the  United  States 
arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament activities;  and 

"(2)  as  authorized  by  law,  to  put  into  effect, 
direct,  or  otherwise  assume  United  States  re- 
sponsibility for  such  systems.". 
SBC.  810.   REPORT  ON  MEASURES   TO  COORDI- 
NATE    RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not  later  than  March  31,  1995,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dures established  pursuant  to  section  35  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2575)  for  the  effective  coordination  of  research 
and  development  on  arms  control,  nonprolifera- 
tion. and  disarmament  among  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

SBC.  811.  NEGOTIATING  RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 35  the  following: 

"NEGOTIATING  RECORDS 

"SEC.  36.  (a)  Preparation  of  Records.— The 
Director  shall  establish  and  maintain  records  for 
each  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and  disar- 
mament agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party  and  which  was  under  negotiation  or  in 
force  on  or  after  January  1,  1990.  which  shall 
include  classified  and  unclassified  materials 
such  as  instructions  and  guidance,  position  pa- 
pers, reporting  cables  and  memoranda  of  con- 
versation, working  papers,  draft  texts  of  the 
agreement,  diplomatic  notes,  notes  verbal,  and 
other  internal  and  external  correspondence. 

"(b)  Negotiating  and  Implementation 
Records.— In  particular,  the  Director  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  negotiating  and  imple- 
mentation record  for  each  such  agreement, 
which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  detailed,  and 
shall  document  all  communications  between  the 
parties  with  respect  to  such  agreement.  Such 
records  shall  be  maintained  both  in  hard  copy 
and  magnetic  media. 

"(c)  Participation  of  agency  Personnel.— 
In  order  to  implement  effectively  this  section, 
the  Director  shall  ensure  that  Agency  personnel 
participate  throughout  the  negotiation  and  im- 
plementation phases  of  all  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  agreements.". 

(b)  Report  Required.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1995,  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  de- 
tailed report  describing  the  actions  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  implement  section  36  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 
SEC.  81S.  VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

Section  37  (22  U.S.C.  2577)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"VERIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE 

"SEC.  37.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to  ensure 
that  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament agreements  can  be  adequately  verified, 
the  Director  shall  report  to  Congress,  on  a  time- 
ly basis,  or  upon  request  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement  that 
has  been  concluded  by  the  United  States,  the 
determination  of  the  Director  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  components  of  such  agreement  can  be 
verified: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  or  disarmament  agreement  that 
has  entered  into  force,  any  significant  degrada- 
tion or  alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  verify  compliance  of  the  components  of 
such  agreement:  and 

"(3)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  research 
funds  expended  by  the  Agency  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  issues  relating  to  arms  control, 
nonproliferation,  and  disarmament  verification. 

"(b)  Standard  for  Verification  of  Compli- 
ance.— In  making  determinations  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Director 
shall  assume  all  measures  of  concealment  not 
expressly  prohibited  could  be  employed  and  that 
standard  practices  could  be  altered  so  as  to  im- 
pede verification. 

"(c)  RULE  OF  Construction.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  for  by  law,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  as  requiring  the  disclo- 
sure of  sensitive  information  relating  to  intel- 
ligence sources  or  methods  or  persons  employed 
in  the  verification  of  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol, nonproliferation,  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

"(d)  Participation  of  the  agency.— In  order 
to  ensure  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  obli- 
gations or  commitments  undertaken  in  arms 
control,  nonproliferation.  and  disarmament 
agreements,  and  in  order  for  the  Director  to 
make  the  assessment  required  by  section 
51(a)(5).  the  Director,  or  the  Director's  designee, 
shall  participate  in  all  interagency  groups  or  or- 
ganizations within  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  assess,  analyze,  or  review  United 
States  planned  or  ongoing  policies,  programs,  or 
actions  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  United 
States  adherence  to  obligations  undertaken  in 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  or  disarmament 
agreements.". 

SEC.  813.  AUTHORITIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NON- 
PROUFERATION  MATTERS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  arms  Export  Con- 
trol ACT.— (I)  Section  38(a)(2)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778(a)(2))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Decisions  on  issuing  export  licenses  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  coordination  with 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  taking  into  account 
the  Director's  assessment  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
port of  an  article  would  contribute  to  an  arms 
race,  support  international  terrorism,  increase 
the  possibility  of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  con- 
flict, or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arms  control  or  nonproliferation 
agreements  or  other  arrangements.  The  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
authorized,  whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  the  issuance  of  an  export  license  under  this 
section  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  such  export  license  be  dis- 
approved.". 


(2)  Section  42(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2791(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (I).  (2),  and  (3) 
as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respectively: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (C)  (as  redesignated) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  the  assessment  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  as  to  whether,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
such  sale  might  contribute  to  an  arms  race,  sup- 
port international  terrorism,  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict,  or 
prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral arms  control  or  nonproliferation  agree- 
ments or  other  arrangements:":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  proposed  sale  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  approved  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
authorized,  whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  a  sale  under  this  section  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  such 
sale  be  disapproved.". 

(3)  Section  71(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy" after  "The  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(4)  Section  71(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency"  after  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense". 

(5)  Section  71(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency"  after  "The  Secretary  of 
Commerce". 

(6)  Section  71(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2797(c)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "to  include  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency" 
after  "other  appropriate  Government  agencies". 

(7)  Section  73(d)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2797(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency"  after  "The  Secretary  of 
Commerce". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation Act.— Section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  2139(a)) 
is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  ",  as  required,". 

SEC.  814.  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSATION  OF 
PERSONNEL. 

Section  41(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2581(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  "General  Schedule  pay 
rates,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except 
that— 

"(1)  the  Director  may,  to  the  extent  the  Direc- 
tor determines  necessary,  appoint  in  the  ex- 
cepted service,  and  fix  the  compensation  of,  em- 
ployees possessing  specialized  technical  exper- 
tise without  regard  to  provisions  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  governing  appointment  or  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  an  employee  who  is  appointed  under  this 
provision  may  not  be  paid  a  salary  in  excess  of 
the  rate  payable  for  positions  of  equivalent  dif- 
ficulty or  responsibility,  and  in  no  event,  may 
be  paid  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  maximum  rate  in 
effect  for  level  15  of  the  General  Schedule,  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  employees  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of 
the    number    of  positions   allowed    under    the 
Agency's  full-time  equivalent  limitation.". 
SEC.  81S.  SECURTTY  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  45(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2585)  is  amended  in 
the  third  sentence— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  employed  directly  from 
other  Government  agencies"  after  "persons  de- 
tailed from  other  Government  agencies":  and 


(2)  by  striking  "by  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  Department  of  State  "  and  inserting  "by 
such  agencies". 

SBC.  816.  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS;  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  sections  49  and  50: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  51  and  53  as  sec- 
tions 49  and  50,  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  50  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2))  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CO.WRESS 

"Sec.  51.  (a)  In  General.— Not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, on  the  status  of  United  States  policy 
and  actions  with  respect  to  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament.  Such  report 
shall  include — 

"(I)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  objectives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  for  the  forthcoming 
year: 

"(2)  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  non- 
proliferation  objectives  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  for  the  forthcoming  year: 

"(3)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of  any 
ongoing  arms  control  or  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, including  a  comprehensive  description  of 
negotiations  or  other  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  an  appraisal  of  the  status  and 
prospects  for  the  forthcoming  year: 

"(4)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of  any 
ongoing  nonproliferation  negotiations  or  other 
activities,  including  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  negotiations  or  other  activities  during  the 
preceding  year  and  an  appraisal  of  the  status 
and  prospects  for  the  forthcoming  year: 

"(5)  a  detailed  assessment  of  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  obligations  undertaken  in  arms 
control,  nonproliferation.  and  disarmament 
agreements,  including  information  on  the  poli- 
cies and  organization  of  each  relevant  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States  to  ensure  ad- 
herence to  such  obligations,  a  description  of  na- 
tional security  programs  with  a  direct  bearing 
on  questions  of  adherence  to  such  obligations 
and  of  steps  being  taken  to  ensure  adherence, 
and  a  compilation  of  any  substantive  questions 
raised  during  the  preceding  year  and  any  cor- 
rective action  taken:  and 

"(6)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  adherence  of 
other  nations  to  obligations  undertaken  in  all 
arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and  disar- 
mament agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  participating  state,  including  information 
on  actions  taken  by  each  nation  with  regard  to 
the  size,  structure,  and  disposition  of  its  mili- 
tary forces  in  order  to  comply  with  arms  control, 
nonproliferation.  or  disarmament  agreements, 
and  shall  include,  in  the  case  of  each  agreement 
about  which  compliance  questions  exist — 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  significant  issue 
raised  and  efforts  made  and  contemplated  with 
the  other  participating  state  to  seek  resolution 
of  the  difficulty: 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  danuige.  if  any.  to  the 
United  States  security  and  other  interests:  and 

"(C)  recommendations  as  to  any  steps  that 
should  be  considered  to  redress  any  damage  to 
United  States  national  security  and  to  reduce 
compliance  problems. 

"(b)  Classification  of  the  report— The  re- 
port required  by  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
in  unclassified  form,  with  classified  annexes,  as 
appropriate. 


"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  52.  (a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.— To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)  %57.5O0.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
S59.375.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1995:  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  author- 
ization of  appropriations  is  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  increases  in 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law.  and  other  nondiscretionary 
costs,  and  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates. 

"(b)  Tra.\'sfer  of  Funds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  allo- 
cated or  transferred  to  any  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorities  of  this  Act  or  in 
accordance  with  the  authorities  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred. 

"(c)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  12  percent  of 
any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  reserved  during  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— So  much  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  as  inserts  section  52 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  become  effective  as  of  October 
1.  1993. 

SEC.  an.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  2  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  undesignated  paragraph,  by 
inserting  ",  nonproliferation,"  after  "Arms  con- 
trol": and 

(2)  in  the  second  and  third  undesignated 
paragraphs,  by  inserting  ".  nonproliferation." 
after  "arms  control"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  28  (22  U.S.C.  2568)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "field  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament"  and  inserting 
"fields  of  arms  control,  nonproliferation,  and 
disarmament":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ". 
nonproliferation."  after  "arms  control". 

(c)  Section  31  (22  U.S.C.  2571)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  paragraph  (a),  by  strik- 
ing "field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament" 
each  of  the  three  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
"fields  of  arms  control,  nonproliferation.  and 
disarmament"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
nonproliferation"  after  disarmament:  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  inserting  ".  non- 
proliferation,"  after  arms  control  each  of  the 
eight  places  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  35  (22  U.S.C.  2575)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  nonproliferation,"  after  "arms  con- 
trol". 

(e)  Section  39  (22  U.S.C.  2579)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  nonproliferation."  after  "arms  con- 
trol" each  of  the  two  places  it  appears. 

TITLE  IX—ANTI-ECONOMC 
DISCRIMINATION  ACT  OF  1994 
SEC.  901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Anti- Economic 
Discrimination  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  902.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 
The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  certain  countries  maintain  an  economic 
boycott  of  Israel,  including  a  secondary  boycott 
of  companies  that  have  investments  in  or  trade 
with  Israel; 

(2)  the  secondary  boycott  has  caused  economic 
damage  to  the  countries  that  maintain  the  boy- 
cott as  well  as  to  Israel; 

(3)  the  secondary  boycott  causes  great  dif- 
ficulties for  United  States  firms  that  trade  with 
Israel,  depriving  them  of  trade  opportunities 
and  violating  internationally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade; 


(4)  the  United  States  has  a  longstanding  pol- 
icy opposing  the  Arab  League  boycott  and  Unit- 
ed States  law  prohibits  American  firms  from  pro- 
viding information  to  Arab  countries  to  dem- 
onstrate compliance  with  the  boycott; 

(5)  many  American  companies  may  be  denied 
contracts  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  for  infra- 
structure development  because  they  conduct 
business  with  Israel; 

(6)  many  American  companies  may  6e  denied 
contracts  by  the  Kuwaiti  Government  for  the  re- 
construction of  Kuwait  because  they  conduct 
business  with  Israel; 

(7)  under  the  Administration's  leadership  the 
United  States  has  sent  a  clear,  consistent  arui 
unambiguous  message  that  the  Arab  League 
boycott  of  companies  that  do  business  with  Is- 
rael is  an  obstacle  to  peace  and  should  be  termi- 
nated; 

(8)  the  United  States  has  laws  prohibiting 
United  States  firms  from  providing  Arab  states 
with  the  requested  information  about  compli- 
ance with  boycott  regulations: 

(9)  the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  in 
August  1993.  commissioned  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
boycott's  impact  on  United  States  businesses 
which  will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  carefully 
researched  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  boycott 
on  the  United  States: 

(10)  the  Administration  has  conducted  an  ac- 
tive diplomatic  campaign  to  convince  Arab 
League  countries  that  the  time  to  end  the  boy- 
cott and  economic  discrimination  against  United 
States  businesses  is  now: 

(11)  the  Administration's  efforts  have  pro- 
duced encouraging  developments,  as  for  exam- 
ple, with  statements  by  officials  of  the  Arab 
League  that  at  its  next  meeting  in  March,  the 
Arab  League  states  will  consider  ending  their 
discrimination  against  firms  that  do  business 
with  Israel  and  the  decision  to  postpone  the  Oc- 
tober 1993  meeting  of  the  Central  Boycott  Com- 
mittee; 

(12)  under  United  States  lecuiership.  the  G-7 
countries  have  unconditionally  called  for  an 
end  to  the  Arab  boycott: 

(13)  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  other  senior  Administration 
officials  have  assured  the  Congress  that  they 
will  speak  forcefully  and  candidly,  in  every 
forum  which  touches  upon  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  about  the  need  to  end  the 
boycott: 

(14)  the  Congress  wishes  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  and  to  help  see  the  prom- 
ises made  to  date  translated  into  tangible  re- 
sults; 

(15)  the  statements  made  by  Arab  leaders  must 
be  translated  into  action,  as  measured  by  quar- 
terly reports  from  the  Office  of  Anti-Boycott 
Compliance. 

SEC.  903.  PROHIBITION  ON  CEKTAIN  SALES  AND 
LEASES. 

(a)  Prohibition.— No  defense  article  or  de- 
fense service  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  any  country  or  inter- 
national organization  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy 
or  practice,  is  known  to  have  sent  letters  to 
United  States  firms  requesting  compliance  with, 
or  soliciting  information  regarding  compliance 
with,  the  secondary  or  tertiary  Arab  boycott, 
unless  the  President  determines,  and  so  certifies 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
that  that  country  or  organization  does  not  cur- 
rently maintain  a  policy  or  practice  of  making 
such  requests  or  solicitations. 

(b)  Waiver.— 

(1)  1-YEAR  WAIVER.— On  Or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  President  may  waive, 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  application  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  country  or  orga- 
nization if  the  President  determines,  and  reports 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
that— 
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(A)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  waiver  will  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  section  to  eliminate  the 
Arab  boycott;  or 

(B)  such  waiver  is  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Extension  of  waiver.— if  the  President 
determines  that  the  further  extension  of  a  waiv- 
er will  promote  the  objectives  of  this  section,  the 
President,  upon  notification  of  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees,  may  grant  further  ex- 
tensions of  suc/i  waiver  for  successive  12-month 
periods. 

(3)  Termination  of  waiver.— The  President 
may,  at  any  time,  terminate  any  waiver  granted 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees" means  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(2)  the  terms  "defense  article"  and  "defense 
service"  have  the  meanings  given  to  such  terms 
by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 47  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TTTLB  X— MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
FACILITATION 
SBC.  1001.  SHORT  TtTLR. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1994". 
SBC.  lOOS.  FtyOlNGS. 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  has 
recognised  the  State  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  in 
peace  ond  security  and  to  amend  its  covenant  to 
recognize  that  fact:  accepted  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338;  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  peace  process  and  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  Israel,  free  from  violence  and  all 
other  acts  which  endanger  peace  and  stability; 
and  assumed  responsibility  over  all  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  elements  and  personnel 
in  order  to  assure  their  compliance,  prevent  vio- 
lations, and  discipline  violators; 

(2)  Israel  has  recognized  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  as  the  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people; 

(3)  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles  on 
Interim  Self-Government  Arrangements  on  Sep- 
tember 13, 1993,  at  the  White  House; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  resumed  a  bilateral 
dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation; and 

(5)  in  order  to  implement  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  on  Interim  Self-Government  Arrange- 
ments and  facilitate  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess, the  President  has  requested  flexibility  to 
suspend  certain  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation. 

SBC.    1003.   AUTHORITY   TO   SVSPBND   CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b),  be- 
ginning July  1,  1994,  the  President  may  suspend 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ISO  days  any  pro- 
vision of  law  specified  in  subsection  (cj.  The 
President  may  continue  the  suspension  for  a  pe- 
riod or  periods  of  not  more  than  180  days  if,  be- 
fore each  such  period,  the  President  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b).  Any  suspension 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  after  180  days,  or  at 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  Conditions.— 

(1)  Consultation.— Prior  to  each  exercise  of 
the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (a),  the 
President  shall  consult  with  the  relevant  con- 
gressional committees.  The  President  may  not 
exercise  that  authority  until  30  days  after  a 
written  policy  justification  is  submitted  to  the 
relevant  Congressional  Committees. 


(2)  Presidential  certification.— The  Presi- 
dent may  exercise  the  authority  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  only  if  the  President  certifies  to  the 
relevant  congressional  committees  each  time  he 
exercises  such  authority  that — 

(A)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  such  authority;  and 

(B)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
continues  to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all  the  com- 
mitments described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Requirement  for  continuing  plo  com- 
PLIANCE.—Any  suspension  under  subsection  (a) 
of  a  provision  of  law  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  if  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  relevant  congressional  committees, 
or  if  the  Congress  determines  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  not  continued  to  abide  in  good  faith  by  all 
the  commitments  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(A)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1976. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  joint  resolutions  under 
this  subsection,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  such  joint  resolution  after  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  PLO  COMMITMENTS  DESCRIBED.— The  com- 
mitments referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
are  the  commitments  made  by  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization — 

(A)  in  its  letter  of  September  9,  1993,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel;  in  its  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1993,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway 
to— 

(i)  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security: 

(ii)  accept  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338; 

(Hi)  renounce  the  use  of  terrorism  and  other 
acts  of  violence; 

(iv)  assume  responsibility  over  all  PLO  ele- 
ments and  personnel  in  order  to  assure  their 
compliance,  prevent  molations  and  discipline 
violators; 

(v)  call  upon  the  Palestinian  people  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  take  part  in  the 
steps  leading  to  the  normalisation  of  life,  reject- 
ing violence  and  terrorism,  and  contributing  to 
peace  and  stability;  and 

(vi)  submit  to  the  Palestine  National  Council 
for  formal  approval  the  necessary  changes  to 
the  Palestinian  Covenant  regarding  recognizing 
Israel's  right  to  exist  in  peace  and  security,  and 

(B)  in,  and  resulting  from  the  implementation 
of,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  Interim  Self- 
Government  Arrangements  signed  on  September 
13,  1993. 

(c)  Provisio.\s  That  May  Be  Suspended.- 
The  provisions  that  may  be  suspended  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  Section  307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2227)  as  it  applies  with  respect 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  enti- 
ties associated  with  it. 

(2)  Section  114  of  the  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  (22 
U.S.C.  287e  note)  as  it  applies  with  respect  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  entities 
associated  with  it. 

(3)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  (22 
U.S.C.  5202). 

(4)  Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  286w)  as  it  applies  to  the  granting 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation  of  ob- 
server status  or  other  official  status  at  any 
meeting  sponsored  by  or  associated  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "other  official  status"  does 


not  include  membership  in    the   International 
Monetary  Fund. 

(d)  Relevant  Congressional  Committees 
Defined.— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "rel- 
evant congressional  committees"  means— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  XI— IRAN-IRAQ  ARMS  NGN- 

PROUFERATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 

SEC.  1101.  SHORT  TITLE,  REFERENCES  IN  TITLE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation  Amend- 
ments of  1994" . 

(b)  Reference  in  Title.— Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  whenever  in  this  title 
an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as  an 
amendment  to  or  repeal  of  a  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1993. 

SEC.  not.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  advanced  conventional  weapons 
within  Iran  and  Iraq. 
SEC.  lioa.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  impose  addi- 
tional sanctions  against  those  foreign  countries 
and  persons  that  transfer  destabilizing  numbers 
and  types  of  advanced  conventional  weapons, 
or  goods  and  technology  that  assist  in  enhanc- 
ing the  capabilities  of  Iran  and  Iraq  to  manu- 
facture and  deliver  such  weapons. 
SBC.  1104.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  PERSONS. 

Section  1604  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Prohibition.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  person  has  transferred  or  re- 
transferred  goods  or  technology  so  as  to  contrib- 
ute knowingly  and  materially  to  the  efforts  by 
Iran  or  Iraq  (or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  either  such  country)  to  acquire  destabilizing 
numbers  and  types  of  advanced  conventional 
weapons,  then — 

"(1)  the  sanctions  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  imposed;  and 

"(2)  the  President  may  apply,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  the  sanctions  described  in 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Mandatory  Sanctions.— The  sanctions 
to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  are 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Procurement  sanction.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d),  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  procure  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  procurement 
of.  any  goods  or  services  from  the  sanctioned 
person. 

"(2)  Export  sanction.— The  United  StaUs 
Government  shall  not  issue  any  license  for  any 
export  by  or  to  the  sanctioned  person. 

"(c)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Transiting  united  states  territory.— 

"(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  (other  than  a  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement),  no  employee  or  official  of  a  sanc- 
tioned person  and  no  good  or  technology  that  is 
manufactured,  produced,  sold,  or  shipped  by  the 
sanctioned  person  may  transit  by  vessel  or  air- 
craft any  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  promulgate  regulations,  as  nec- 
essary, to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  this 
sanction  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  this  paragraph 
as  the  Secretary  considers  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Financial  institutions.— (A)  The  Presi- 
dent may  by  order  prohibit  any  depositary  insti- 


tution that  is  chartered  by,  or  that  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  within,  a  State  or  the 
United  States  from  making  any  loan  or  provid- 
ing any  credit  to  the  sanctioned  person,  except 
for  loans  or  credits  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing food  or  other  agricultural  commodities. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'de- 
pository institution'  means  a  bank  or  savings 
association,  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Use  of  authorities  of  the  inter- 
national EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC  POWERS  ACT.— 
The  President  may  exercise  the  authorities  of 
the  Internatioruil  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  to  prohibit  any  transaction  involving  any 
property  in  which  the  sanctioned  person  has 
any  interest  whatsoever  except  for  transactions 
involving  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

"(4)  PROHIBITION  ON  VESSELS  THAT  ENTER 
PORTS  OF  SANCTIONED  COUNTRIES  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
TRADE.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— Beginning  on  the  10th  day 
after  a  sanction  is  imposed  under  this  Act 
against  a  country,  a  vessel  which  enters  a  port 
or  place  in  the  sanctioned  country  to  engage  in 
the  trade  of  goods  or  services  may  not  if  the 
President  so  requires  within  180  days  after  de- 
parture from  such  port  or  place  in  the  sanc- 
tioned country,  load  or  unload  any  freight  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'vessel'  includes  every  descrip- 
tion of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance  used,  or 
capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  water,  but  does  not  include  aircraft. 

"(d)  Exceptions.— The  sanction  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services— 

"(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcontracts, 
including  the  exercise  of  options  for  production 
quantities  to  satisfy  operational  military  re- 
quirements essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States: 

"(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the  per- 
son or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions  would 
otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  defense  articles  or  services,  that  the  defense 
articles  or  services  are  essential,  and  that  alter- 
native sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably 
available:  or 

"(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such  ar- 
ticles or  services  are  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity under  defense  coproduction  agreements; 

"(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on  which 
the  President  makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a); 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  contracts  entered  into  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  President  makes  a 
determination  under  subsection  (a),  with  respect 
to— 

"(A)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to  United 
States  products  or  production;  or 

"(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  products  or  pro- 
duction; or 

"(C)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative  sources 
are  not  readily  or  reasonably  available; 

"(4)  to  information  and  technology  essential 
to  United  States  products  or  production;  or 

"(5)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian  items. 

"(e)  Consultation  With  and  Actions  By 
Foreign  Government  of  jurisdiction.— 

"(1)  Consultations.— Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  person,  the  Con- 
gress urges  the  President— 

"(A)  to  initiate  consultations  immediately 
with  the  government  with  primary  jurisdiction 
over  that  foreign  person  with  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and,  as  appropriate. 


"(B)  to  take  steps  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  multilateral  groups  to  negotiate  com- 
prehensive multilateral  sanctions  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  including  a  partial  or  complete 
embargo,  against  the  government  of  the  foreign 
country  of  primary  jurisdiction  over  that  sanc- 
tioned person,  as  long  as  that  government  has 
not  taken  specific  and  effective  actions,  includ- 
ing appropriate  penalties,  to  terminate  the  in- 
volvement of  the  sanctioned  person  or  firm  in 
the  activities  described  in  section  1604(a). 

"(2)  ACTIONS  BY  GOVERNMENT  OF  JURISDIC- 
TION.— In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  the  government,  the  President  may  delay 
imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  for  up  to  90  days.  Following  these 
consultations,  the  President  shall  impose  sanc- 
tions immediately  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  that 
government  has  taken  specific  and  effective  ac- 
tions, including  appropriate  penalties,  to  termi- 
nate the  involvement  of  the  foreign  person  in 
the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a).  The 
President  may  delay  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
that  government  is  in  the  process  of  taking  the 
actions  described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  application  of  sanctions  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  status 
of  consultations  with  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment under  this  subsection,  and  the  basis  for 
any  determination  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  that  such  government  has  taken  spe- 
cific corrective  actions.". 

SEC.    1105.    SANCTIONS  AGAINST  CERTAIN  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section  1605  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "sanction" 
and  inserting  "sanctions"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Sanction.— The  sanction  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  is"  and  inserting 
"Sanctions.— The  sanctions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  are";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  Diplomatic  relations.— The  President 
is  urged  to  downgrade  or  suspend  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  sanctioned  country. 

"(4)  SUSPENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.— The 

President  may  exercise  the  authorities  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
to  suspend  any  trade  agreement  with  the  sanc- 
tioned country,  except  those  affecting  imports 
into  the  United  States  for  the  sanctioned  coun- 
try. 

"(5)  REVOCATIONS  OF  LICENSES  FOR  EXPORT  OF 

NUCLEAR  MATERIAL.— The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  authorized  to  revoke  any  license 
for  the  export  of  nuclear  material  pursuant  to  a 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement  with  the  sanc- 
tioned country. 

"(6)  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  REGARDING  AVIA- 
TION.— 

"(A)(i)  The  President  is  authorized  to  notify 
the  government  of  a  sanctioned  country  of  his 
intention  to  suspend  the  authority  of  foreign  air 
carriers  owned  or  controlled  by  the  government 
of  that  country  to  engage  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation to  or  from  the  United  States. 

"(ii)  The  President  is  authorised  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  suspend  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  authority  of  any  for- 
eign air  carrier  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  that  government  to  engage  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  or  from  the  United 


States,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  relating 
to  air  services. 

"(B)(i)  The  President  may  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  terminate  any  air  service  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  a  sanctioned 
country  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement. 

"(ii)  Upon  termination  of  an  agreement  under 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  revoke  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  right  of  any  foreign  air  carrier  owned,  or 
controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  to  engage  in  foreign  air 
transportation  to  or  from  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  President  may  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  provide  for  such  exceptions 
from  this  subsection  as  the  President  considers 
necessary  to  provide  for  emergencies  in  which 
the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or  its  crew  or  pas- 
sengers is  threatened. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  'aircraft',  'air  carrier',  'air  transpor- 
tation', and  'foreign  air  carrier'  have  the  mean- 
ings given  those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

"(7)  Other  sanctions.— The  President  may 
apply  the  sanctions  described  in  section  1605(c) 
with  respect  to  actions  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment.". 

SEC.  1106.  WAl\'ER. 

Section  1606  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "waiver"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "modification,  and  waiver":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "waive"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "modify  or  waive". 

SEC.  1107.  TERMINA'nON  OF  SANCTIONS 
The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 

1606  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1606A.  TERMINA'nON  OF  SANCTIONS 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this  title,  the 
sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall 
apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  24  months  follow- 
ing the  imposition  of  sanctions  and  shall  case  to 
apply  thereafter  only  if  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
government  of  jurisdiction  has  taken  specific 
and  effective  action,  including  appropriate  pen- 
alties, to  terminate  the  involvement  of  the  sanc- 
tioned person  in  the  sanctionable  activity; 

"(2)  the  President  has  received  reliable  assur- 
ances from  the  sanctioned  government  that  such 
government  will  not,  in  the  future,  violate  this 
Act.". 
SEC.  1108.  STAY  OF  SANCTIONS. 

The  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section 

1607  the  following  new  section: 

"(a)  Criterion  for  Stay— The  President 
may  stay  the  imposition  of  any  sanction  on  any 
entity  in  order  to  protect— 

"(1)  ongoing  criminal  investigations,  or 

"(2)  sensitive  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
which  are  being  used  to  acquire  further  infor- 
mation on  the  proliferation  of  advanced  conven- 
tional weapons,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  or 
missiles  that  would  be  comprised  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sanctioned  entity's  name. 

"(b)  DETERMINATION.— The  President  shall  ex- 
ercise the  authority  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
only  when  the  President  determines  that  the 
non-proliferation  goals  of  the  Act  are  better 
served  by  delaying  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
rather  than  by  compromising  the  criminal  inves- 
tigation or  intelligence  sources  and  methods  at 
issue. 

"(c)  LIFTING  OF  Stay.— The  President  shall 
lift  any  stay  imposed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  soon  as  the  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  no  longer 
exists. 

"(d)  NOTIFICATION  AND  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever  the  duration  of  any  stay  im- 
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posed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  exceeds  J20 
days,  the  President  shall  promptly  report  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  ra- 
tionale and  circumstances  that  led  the  President 
to  exercise  the  stay  authority. ". 

SBC.  1109.  RULES  Am)  REGULATIOSS. 

The  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1607  the  following  new  section: 
"SBC.  ie07A.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  this  Act.". 
SBC.  1110.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  16M  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  The  term  'goods  or  technology'  includes 
any  item  of  the  type  that  is  listed  on  the  Nuclear 
Referral  List  under  section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  the  United  States 
Munitions  List  (established  in  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act),  or  the  MTCR  Annex 
(as  defined  in  section  74(4)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act)  or  any  item  that  is  subject  to  li- 
censing by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(9)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  customs  waters  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1401). ". 
SBC.  nil.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Whereas  both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  re-emerged 
as  continuing  threats  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  Middle  East  and  thus  pose  a  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  2333  should  include  as  additional 
discretionary  sanctions  under  section  1105  of 
this  title  denial  of  Most- Favored-Nation  status 
to  a  sanctioned  country  and  suspension  of  spe- 
cial trade  privileges  for  a  sanctioned  country 
which  were  extended  pursuant  to  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  or  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

TmJS  XII— IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONAUTY  ACT 

SEC.  ISOl.  AUEN  PHYSICALLY  PRESENT  IN  UNIT- 
ED STATES. 

Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1255),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  an  alien 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  who  (A) 
entered  the  United  States  without  inspection:  or 
(B)  is  within  one  of  the  classes  enumerated  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  apply  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  adjustment  of  his  or 
her  status  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence.  The  Attorney  General 
may  accept  such  application  only  if  the  alien  re- 
mits with  such  application  a  sum  equalling  five 
times  the  fee  required  for  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications under  this  section  as  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  application.  The  sum  specified  here- 
in shall  be  in  addition  to  the  fee  normally  re- 
quired for  the  processing  of  an  application 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  an  application  and 
the  sum  hereby  required,  the  Attorney  General 
may  adjust  the  status  of  the  alien  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
if  (A)  the  alien  is  eligible  to  receive  an  immi- 
grant visa  and  is  admissible  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence:  and  (B)  an  immigrant 
visa  is  immediately  available  to  the  alien  at  the 
time  the  application  is  filed. 

"(3)  Sums  remitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  provided  in  sections  286  (m),  (n),  and 
(0)  of  this  title.". 


SEC.  liOt.  AUEN  VISA. 

Section  212(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(9)). 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  An  alien  applying  for  an  immigrant  visa 
who  has  been  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  within  the  ninety  day  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  such  application  is  exclud- 
able.". 

TITLE  XIII— NUCLEAR  PROUFERATION 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1994 
SBC.  ISOl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994". 

Subtitle  A— Reporting  on  Nuclear  Exports 
SEC.  1311.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3281(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  implementation  of 
nuclear  and  nuclear-related  dual-use  export 
controls  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  includ- 
ing a  summary  by  type  of  commodity  and  des- 
tination of— 

"(A)  all  transactions  for  which — 

"(i)  an  export  license  was  issued  for  any  good 
controlled  under  section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978: 

"(ii)  an  export  license  was  issued  under  sec- 
tion 109  b.  of  the  1954  Act: 

"(Hi)  approvals  were  issued  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  or  section  109  b.(3) 
of  the  1954  Act,  for  the  retransfer  of  any  item, 
technical  data,  component,  or  substance:  or 

"(iv)  authorizations  were  made  as  required  by 
section  57  b.(2)  of  the  1954  Act  to  engage,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material: 

"(B)  each  instance  in  which — 

"(i)  a  sanction  has  been  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 1321(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1994,  section  1002(b)(1)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  or  section  601  or  602  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991: 

"(ii)  sales  or  leases  have  been  denied  under 
section  3(f)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or 
transactions  prohibited  by  reason  of  acts  relat- 
ing to  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
as  described  in  section  40(d)  of  that  Act: 

"(Hi)  a  sanction  has  not  been  imposed  by  rea- 
son of  section  1321(c)(2)  of  the  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation Prevention  Act  of  1994  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sanction  has  been  delayed  under  sec- 
tion 1002(b)(4)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
or 

"(iv)  a  waiver  of  a  sanction  has  been  made 
under— 

"(1)  section  1321(f)  of  the  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Prevention  Act  of  1994, 

"(II)  section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  or  paragraph  (5)  or  (6)(B)  of  section 
1002(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 

"(III)  section  605  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Improvement  Act  of  1991: 

"(IV)  section  40(g)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
40(d)  of  that  Act,  or 

"(V)  section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1%1  with  respect  to  section  620E  of  that  Act 
or  section  3(f),  the  last  sentence  of  section  40(d), 
or  1002(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
and 

"(C)  the  progress  of  those  independent  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  are  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  and  of  the  Baltic  states  to- 
wards achieving  the  objective  of  applying  full 


scope  safeguards  to  all  their  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

Portions  of  the  inforrruition  required  by  para- 
graph (6)  may  be  submitted  in  classified  form,  as 
necessary.  Any  such  information  that  may  not 
be  published  or  disclosed  under  section  12(c)(1) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  shall  be 
submitted  as  confidential.". 

SubtitU  B — Sanction  for  Nuclear 
Proliferation 
SEC.  ISil.  IMPOSITION  OF  SANCTION. 

(a)  DETER.MI\ATION  BY  THE  PRESIDEST.- 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)(2),  the  President  shall  impose  the 
sanction  described  in  subsection  (c)  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  in  writing  that  a  foreign  person 
or  a  United  States  person,  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle,  has  materially  and 
with  requisite  knowledge  contributed— 

(A)  through  the  export  from  the  United  States 
of  any  goods  or  technology  that  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 

(B)  through  the  export  from  any  other  coun- 
try of  any  goods  or  technology  that  would  be,  if 
they  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

to  the  efforts  by  any  individual,  group,  or  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  to  acquire  unsafeguarded 
special  nuclear  material  or  to  use.  develop, 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device. 

(2)  Persons  against  which  the  sanction  is 
TO  BE  IMPOSED.— The  Sanction  shall  be  imposed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  on— 

(A)  the  foreign  person  or  United  States  person 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  makes  the 
determination  described  in  that  paragraph: 

(B)  any  successor  entity  to  that  foreign  person 
or  United  States  person: 

(C)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States  person 
that  is  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that  person  if 
that  parent  or  subsidiary  materially  and  with 
requisite  knowledge  assisted  in  the  activities 
which  were  the  basis  of  that  determination:  and 

(D)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States  per- 
son that  is  an  affiliate  of  that  person  if  that  af- 
filiate materially  and  with  requisite  knowledge 
assisted  in  the  activities  which  were  the  basis  of 
that  determination  and  if  that  affiliate  is  con- 
trolled in  fact  by  that  foreign  person. 

(3)  Other  sanctions  available.— The  sanc- 
tions which  are  required  to  be  imposed  for  ac- 
tivities described  in  this  subsection  are  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  sanction  which  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  same  activities  under  any  other 
provision  of  taw. 

(4)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "requisite  knowledge"  means 
situations  in  which  a  person  "knows",  as 
"knowing"  is  defined  in  section  104  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C. 
78dd-2). 

(b)  CONSVLTATION  WITH  AND  ACTIONS  BY  FOR- 
EIGN Government  of  Jurisdiction.— 

(1)  Consultations.— If  the  President  makes  a 
determination  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
with  respect  to  a  foreign  person,  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  initiate  consultations  im- 
mediately with  the  government  with  primary  ju- 
risdiction over  that  foreign  person  with  respect 
to  the  imposition  of  the  sanction  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(2)  Actions  by  government  of  jurisdic- 
tion.—in  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  that  government,  the  President  may  delay 
imposition  of  the  sanction  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  up  to  90  days.  Following  these  consulta- 
tions, the  President  shall  impose  the  sanction 
unless  the  President  determines  and  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  that  government 
has  taken  specific  and  effective  actions,  includ- 
ing appropriate  penalties,  to  terminate  the  in- 
volvement of  the  foreign  person  in  the  activities 
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described  in  subsection  (a)(1).  The  President 
may  delay  the  imposition  of  the  sanction  for  up 
to  an  additional  90  days  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress 
that  that  government  is  in  the  process  of  taking 
the  actions  described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  making  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  status 
of  consultations  with  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment under  this  subsection,  and  the  basis  for 
any  determination  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  that  such  government  has  taken  spe- 
cific corrective  actions. 

(c)  Sanction.— 

(1)  Description  of  sanction.— The  sanction 
to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  are, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, that  the  United  Stales  Government  shall 
not  procure,  or  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of,  any  goods  or  services  from  any 
person  described  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

(2)  Exceptions.— The  President  shall  not  be 
required  to  apply  or  maintain  the  sanction 
under  this  section— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services — 

(i)  under  existing  contracts  or  subcontracts, 
including  the  exercise  of  options  for  production 
quantities  to  satisfy  requirements  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States: 

(ii)  if  the  President  determines  in  writing  that 
the  person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanction 
would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source  sup- 
plier of  the  defense  articles  or  services,  that  the 
defense  articles  or  services  are  essential,  and 
that  alternative  sources  are  not  readily  or  rea- 
sonably available:  or 

(Hi)  if  the  President  determines  in  writing  that 
such  articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements: 

(B)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on  which 
the  President  publishes  his  intention  to  impose 
the  sanction: 

(C)to— 

(i)  spare  parts  which  are  essential  to  United 
States  products  or  production: 

(ii)  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  products  or  pro- 
duction: or 

(Hi)  routine  sermcing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative  sources 
are  not  readily  or  reasonably  available: 

(D)  to  information  and  technology  essential  to 
United  States  products  or  production:  or 

(E)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian  items. 

(d)  Advisory  Opinions.— Upon  the  request  of 
any  person,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  issue  in 
writing  an  advisory  opinion  to  that  person  as  to 
whether  a  proposed  activity  by  that  person 
would  subject  that  person  to  the  sanction  under 
this  section.  Any  person  who  relies  in  good  faith 
on  such  an  advisory  opinion  which  states  that 
the  proposed  activity  would  not  subject  a  person 
to  such  sanction,  and  any  person  who  there- 
after engages  in  such  activity,  may  not  be  made 
subject  to  such  sanction  on  account  of  such  ac- 
tivity. 

(e)  Termination  of  the  Sanction.— The 
sanction  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months  follow- 
ing the  imposition  of  the  sanction  and  shall 
cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  reliable  information  indicates  that  the  for- 
eign person  or  United  States  person  with  respect 


to  which  the  determination  was  made  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  has  ceased  to  aid  or  abet  any 
individual,  group,  or  non-nuclear-weapon  state 
in  its  efforts  to  acquire  unsafeguarded  special 
nuclear  material  or  any  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice, as  described  in  that  subsection:  and 

(2)  the  President  has  received  reliable  assur- 
ances from  the  foreign  person  or  United  States 
person,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  such  person 
will  not,  in  the  future,  aid  or  abet  any  individ- 
ual, group,  or  non-nuclear-weapon  state  in  its 
efforts  to  acquire  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 
material  or  any  nuclear  explosive  device,  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1). 

(f)  Waiver.— 

(1)  Criterion  for  waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  the  sanction  im- 
posed on  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section, 
after  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  that  sanction  was  imposed 
on  that  person,  if  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress  that  the  con- 
tinued imposition  of  the  sanction  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  vital  United  States  in- 
terests. 

(2)  Notification  of  and  report  to  con- 
gress.—If  the  President  decides  to  exercise  the 
waiver  authority  provided  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
President  shall  so  notify  the  Congress  not  less 
than  20  days  before  the  waiver  takes  effect. 
Such  notification  shall  include  a  report  fully  ar- 
ticulating the  rationale  and  circumstances 
which  led  the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver 
authority. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means— 

(A)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  to  the  United  States:  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  non- 
government entity  which  is  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  which 
has  its  principal  place  of  business  outside  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  person"  means— 

(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  an  alien  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  to  the  United  States:  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  entity 
which  is  not  a  foreign  person. 

SBC.  1322.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  arms  Export  Con- 
trol ACT.—(1)  Section  3  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2753)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  sales  or  leases  shall  be  made  to  any 
country  that  the  President  has  determined  is  in 
material  breach  of  its  binding  commitments  to 
the  United  States  under  international  treaties  or 
agreements  concerning  the  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  (as  defined  in  section 
1330(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention 
Act  of  1994)  and  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 
material  (as  defined  in  section  1330(6)  of  that 
Act).". 

(2)  Section  40  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2780)  is 
amended — 

.  (A)  in  subsection  (d).  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  such  acts  shall  include  all  activities 
that  the  Secretary  determines  willfully  aid  or 
abet  the  international  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosive  devices  to  individuals  or  groups  or 
willfully  aid  or  abet  an  individual  or  groups  in 
acquiring  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  rruite- 
rial.":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (I)— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  the  term  'nuclear  explosive  device'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1330(3)  of 


the   Nuclear    Proliferation    Prevention    Act   of 
1994:  and 

"(5)  the  term  'unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 
material'  has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1330(6)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1994.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACTOF  1961.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Presidential  Determination  No.  82-7  of  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1982,  made  pursuant  to  section 
670(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  with  respect  to  any 
grounds  for  the  prohibition  of  assistance  under 
section  1002(a)(1)  of  the  Arms  Eport  Act  arising 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2375(d))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  President  may  waive  the  prohibitions 
of  section  1001  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
with  respect  to  any  grounds  for  the  prohibition 
of  assistance  under  that  section  arising  before 
the  effective  date  of  subtitle  B  of  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994  to  provide 
assistance  to  Pakistan  if  he  determines  that  to 
do  so  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.". 

SEC.  1323.  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
mSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  executive 
director  to  each  of  the  international  financial 
institutions  described  in  section  701(a)  of  the 
International  Financial  Institutioris  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  262d(a))  to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  direct  or  indirect 
use  of  the  institution's  funds  to  promote  the  ac- 
quisition of  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  the  development,  stockpiling,  or  use  of 
any  nuclear  explosive  device  by  any  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state. 

(b)  Duties  of  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rectors.—Section  701(b)(3)  of  the  International 
Financial  Institutions  Act  (22  U.S.C.  262d(b)(3)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  whether  the  recipient  country— 

"(A)  is  seeking  to  acquire  unsafeguarded  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  (as  defined  in  section 
1330(6)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention 
Act  of  1994)  or  a  nuclear  explosive  device  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1330(3)  of  that  Act): 

"(B)  is  not  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons:  or 

"(C)  has  detonated  a  nuclear  explosive  device: 
and". 

SBC.  1324.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Improvement  Act  of  1991  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

TFTLE  VI— SANCTIONS  ON  FINANCIAL 
INSTnVTIONS 
'SBC.  601.  PRESIDENTIAL  DETERMINATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  prohibitions  in  section 
603  shall  be  imposed  on  a  financial  institution  if 
the  President  determines  in  writing  that  such  fi- 
nancial institution,  on  or  after  the  date  which 
is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  has  materially  and  with  requisite 
knowledge  contributed,  through  provision  of  fi- 
nancing or  other  services,  to  the  efforts  by  any 
individual,  group,  or  non-nuclear-weapon  state 
to  acquire  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial or  to  use,  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  or 
otherwise  acquire  any  nuclear  explosive  device, 
as  these  standards  and  terms  would  be  applied 
under  section  1321(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Prevention  Act  of  1994. 

"(b)  Presidential  Order.— Whenever  the 
President  makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  financial  institu- 
tion, the  President  shall  issue  an  order  specify- 
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ing  a  date  within  180  days  after  such  determina- 
tion  on  which  the  prohibitions  in  section  603 
shall  begin  to  apply  to  such  institution. 
•SEC.  sot.  ADDmONAL  ENTmES  AGAINST 
WHICH  SANCTIONS  ARE  TO  BE  IM- 
POSED. 

"The  prohibitions  described  in  section  603 
shall  also  be  imposed,  pursuant  to  section  601. 
on— 

"(1)  any  successor  entity  to  the  financial  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  which  the  President 
makes  a  determination  under  section  601(a): 

"(2)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States  per- 
son that  is  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that  finan- 
cial institution  if  that  parent  or  subsidiary  ma- 
terially and  with  requisite  knowledge  assisted  in 
the  activities  which  were  the  basis  of  that  deter- 
mination: and 

"(3)  any  foreign  person  or  United  States  per- 
son that  is  an  affiliate  of  that  financial  institu- 
tion if  that  affiliate  materially  and  with  req- 
uisite knowledge  assisted  in  the  activities  which 
were  the  basis  of  such  determination  and  if  that 
affiliate  is  controlled  in  fact  by  that  financial 
institution. 
"SEC.  603.  PROHIBITIONS. 

"The  following  prohibitions  shall  apply  to  a 
financial  institution  with  respect  to  which  a  de- 
termination is  made  under  section  601(a)  and  to 
the  entities  described  in  section  602: 

"(1)  Ban  on  dealings  in  government  fi- 
nance.— 

"(a)  designation  as  primary  dealer.— nei- 
ther the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  nor  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  may  designate,  or  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  any  prior  designation  of,  such  financial 
institution  or  any  such  entity  as  a  primary  deal- 
er in  United  States  Government  debt  instru- 
ments. 

"(B)  Government  FVNOS.-Such  financial  in- 
stitution or  any  such  entity  shall  not  serve  as 
agent  of  the  United  States  Government  or  serve 
as  repository  for  United  States  Government 
funds. 

"(2)  Restrictions  on  operations.— Such  fi- 
nancial institution  or  any  such  entity  shall  not. 
directly  or  indirectly — 

"(A)  commence  any  line  of  business  in  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  not  engaged  as  of 
the  date  of  the  determination:  or 

"(B)  conduct  business  from  any  location  in 
the  United  States  at  which  it  did  not  conduct 
business  as  of  the  date  of  the  determination. 

"VBC.   e04.    CONDITIONS  AND   TERMINATION  OF 
SANCTIONS. 

"The  same  requirements  for  consultation  with 
the  foreign  government  of  jurisdiction,  where 
appropriate,  and  for  termination  of  sanctions 
shall  apply  under  this  title  as  are  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (e),  respectively,  of  section 
1321  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act 
of  1994. 

'SEC.  SOS.  WAIVER. 

"The  President  may  waive  the  imposition  of 
any  prohibition  imposed  on  any  financial  insti- 
tution or  other  entity  pursuant  to  section  601  or 
602  if  the  President  determines  and  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  the  imposition  of 
such  prohibition  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  domes- 
tic or  international  financial  system  or  on  do- 
mestic or  international  payments  systems. 
"SEC.  e06.  DEFINTTIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'financial  institution'  includes— 

"(A)  a  depository  institution,  including  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank: 

"(B)  a  securities  firm,  including  a  broker  or 
dealer: 

"(C)  an  insurance  company,  including  an 
agency  or  underwriter: 

"(D)  any  other  company  that  provides  pri- 
marily financial  services:  or 


"(E)  any  subsidiary  of  any  entity  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C).  or  (D): 

"(2)  the  term  'requisite  knowledge'  means  sit- 
uations in  which  a  person  'knows',  as  'knowing' 
is  defined  in  section  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C.  78dd-2):  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'foreign  person'  and  'United 
States  person'  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  1321(g)  of  the  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Prevention  Act  of  1994.". 
SEC.  1315.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

Section  2(b)(4)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(4))  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  inserting  after  "device"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(as  defined  in  section  1330(3)  of  the 
Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994).  or 
that  any  country  has  willfully  aided  or  abetted 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  (as  defined  in 
section  1330(4)  of  that  Act)  to  acquire  any  such 
nuclear  explosive  device  or  to  acquire 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1330(6)  of  that  Act).". 

SEC.  1326.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  10— NUCLEAR 
NONPROUFERATION  CONTROLS 
•SEC.  1001.  NUCLEAR  ENRICHMENT  TRANSFERS. 

"(a)  Prohibitions:  Safeguards  and  Manace- 
MENT.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing economic  assistance  (including  assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961).  providing  military  assistance 
or  grant  military  education  and  training,  pro- 
viding assistance  under  chapter  6  of  part  II  of 
that  Act.  or  extending  military  credits  or  making 
guarantees,  to  any  country  which,  on  or  after 
August  4.  1977.  delivers  nuclear  enrichment 
equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to  any 
other  country,  or  receives  such  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  technology  from  any  other  country,  un- 
less before  such  delivery— 

"(1)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology,  upon 
delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices  and  man- 
agement when  available:  and 

"(2)  the  recipient  country  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  to  place  all  such  equipment,  mate- 
rials, technology,  and  all  nuclear  fuel  and  fa- 
cilities in  such  country  under  the  safeguards 
system  of  such  Agency. 

"(b)  Certification  by  President  of  Neces- 
sity OF  Continued  assistance:  Concurrent 
Resolution  of  Disapproval  by  Congress.— (l) 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  President  may  furnish  assistance  which 
would  otherwise  be  prohibited  under  such  sub- 
section if  he  determines  and  certifies  in  writing 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that— 

"(A)  the  termination  of  such  assistance  would 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  vital  United 
States  interests:  and 

"(B)  he  has  received  reliable  assurances  that 
the  country  in  question  will  not  acquire  or  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  or  assist  other  nations  in 
doing  so. 

Such  certification  shall  set  forth  the  reasons 
supporting  such  determination  in  each  particu- 
lar case. 

"(2)(A)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on 
which  the  certification  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  if,  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  receiving  this  certification,  the  Congress 


adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Congress  disapproves  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  certifi- 
cation, then  upon  the  adoption  of  that  resolu- 
tion the  certification  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
and  all  deliveries  of  assistance  furnished  under 
the  authority  of  that  certification  shall  be  sus- 
pended immediately. 

"(B)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  concurrent  resolutions 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  such  resolution  after  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"SEC.  lOOi.  NUCLEAR  REPROCESSING  TRANS- 
FERS, ILLEGAL  EXPORTS  FOR  NU- 
CLEAR EXPLOSIVE  DEVICES,  TRANS- 
FERS OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE  DE- 
VICES, AND  NUCLEAR  DETONA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Prohibitions  on  Assistance  to  Coun- 
tries Involved  in  Transfer  of  Nuclear  Re- 
processing Equipment.  Materials,  or  Tech- 
nology: Exceptions;  Procedures  applica- 
ble.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  (including  assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961).  providing  military  assistance 
or  grant  military  education  and  training,  pro- 
viding assistance  under  chapter  6  of  part  II  of 
that  Act.  or  extending  military  credits  or  making 
guarantees,  to  any  country  which  (A)  on  or 
after  August  4.  1977.  delivers  nuclear  reprocess- 
ing equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to  any 
other  country  or  receives  such  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  technology  from  any  other  country  (ex- 
cept for  the  transfer  of  reprocessing  technology 
associated  with  the  investigation,  under  inter- 
national evaluation  programs  in  which  the 
United  States  participates,  of  technologies 
which  are  alternatives  to  pure  plutonium  re- 
processing), or  (B)  is  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  which,  on  or  after  August  8.  1985.  exports 
illegally  (or  attempts  to  export  illegally)  from 
the  United  States  any  material,  equipment,  or 
technology  which  would  contribute  significantly 
to  the  ability  of  such  country  to  rnanufacture  a 
nuclear  explosive  device,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  material,  equipment,  or  tech- 
nology was  to  be  used  by  such  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device.  For 
purposes  of  clause  (B),  an  export  (or  attempted 
export)  by  a  person  who  is  an  agent  of,  or  is 
otherwise  acting  on  behalf  of  or  in  the  interests 
of.  a  country  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  export 
(or  attempted  export)  by  that  country. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
furnish  assistance  which  would  otherwise  be 
prohibited  under  that  paragraph  if  he  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  during  that  fiscal 
year  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  the  termination  of  such  assist- 
ance would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonproliferation 
objectives  or  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common 
defense  and  security.  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit with  such  certification  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)(A)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on 
which  the  certification  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  if,  within  30  calendar  days  after 
receiving  this  certification,  the  Congress  adopts 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  substance 


that  the  Congress  disapproves  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  certification,  then 
upon  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  the  certifi- 
cation shall  cease  to  be  effective  and  all  deliv- 
eries of  assistance  furnished  under  the  author- 
ity of  that  certification  shall  be  suspended  im- 
mediately. 

"(B)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  concurrent  resolutions 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  such  resolution  after  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  Prohibitions  on  assistance  to  Coun- 
tries Involved  in  Transfer  or  Use  of  Nu- 
clear Explosive  Devices:  Exceptions:  Proce- 
dures Applicable.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6).  in  the  event  that 
the  President  determines  that  any  country,  after 
the  effective  date  of  subtitle  B  of  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994— 

"(A)  transfers  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state 
a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(B)  is  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  and  ei- 
ther— 

"(i)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

"(ii)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device, 

"(C)  transfers  to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state 
any  design  information  or  component  which  is 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  important  to. 
and  known  by  the  transferring  country  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  recipient  state  for  use  in.  the  de- 
velopment or  manufacture  of  any  nuclear  explo- 
sive device,  or 

"(D)  is  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  and  has 
sought  and  received  any  design  information  or 
component  which  is  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  important  to.  and  intended  by  the  recipi- 
ent state  for  use  in.  the  development  or  manu- 
facture of  any  nuclear  explosive  device, 

then  the  President  shall  forthwith  report  in 
writing  his  determination  to  the  Congress  and 
shall  forthwith  impose  the  sanctions  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  against  that  country. 

"(2)  The  sanctions  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  United  States  Government  shall  ter- 
minate assistance  to  that  country  under  this 
Act,  except  for  humanitarian  assistance  or  food 
or  other  agricultural  commodities. 

"(B)  The  United  States  Government  shall  ter- 
minate— 

"(i)  sales  to  that  country  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  any  defense  articles,  defense 
services,  or  design  and  construction  services, 
and 

"(ii)  licenses  for  the  export  to  that  country  of 
any  item  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List. 

"(C)  The  United  States  Government  shall  ter- 
minate all  foreign  military  financing  for  that 
country  under  this  Act. 

"(D)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
deny  to  that  country  any  credit,  credit  guaran- 
tees, or  other  financial  assistance  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply— 

"(i)  to  any  transaction  subject  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  title  V  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  (relating  to  congressional  over- 
sight of  intelligence  activities),  or 

"(ii)  to  humanitarian  assistance. 

"(E)  The  United  States  Government  shall  op- 
pose, in  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  262d).  the  extension  of  any  loan  or  finan- 
cial or  technical  assistance  to  that  country  by 
any  international  financial  institution. 


"(F)  The  United  States  Government  shall  pro- 
hibit any  United  States  bank  from  making  any 
loan  or  providing  any  credit  to  the  government 
of  that  country,  except  for  loans  or  credits  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  or  other  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(G)  The  authorities  of  section  6  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
hibit exports  to  that  country  of  specific  goods 
and  technology  (excluding  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural commodities),  except  that  such  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  transaction  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  of  title  V  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (relating  to  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  activities). 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'design  information'  means  spe- 
cific information  that  relates  to  the  design  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  and  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  public:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'component'  means  a  specific 
component  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  may.  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  30  days  of  continuous  session, 
delay  the  imposition  of  sanctions  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  if  the  President  first 
transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  cer- 
tification that  he  has  determined  that  an  imme- 
diate imposition  of  sanctions  on  that  country 
would  be  detrirnental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  Not  more  than  one  such  cer- 
tification may  be  transmitted  for  a  country  with 
respect  to  the  same  detonation,  transfer,  or  re- 
ceipt of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(B)  If  the  President  transmits  a  certification 
to  the  Congress  under  subparagraph  (A),  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  permit  the  President  to 
exercise  the  waiver  authority  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  this  subsection  shall,  if  introduced  in  either 
House  within  thirty  days  of  continuous  session 
after  the  Congress  receives  this  certification,  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  accordance  with  subparagraphs 
(C)  and  (D)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  joint  resolutions  under 
this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  joint  resolution  after  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  appropriate  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"joint  resolution"  means  a  joint  resolution  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  having  received  on 
a  certification  by  the  President  under  section 
670(b)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to.  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes 
the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver  authority 
contained  in  section  670(b)(5)  of  that  Act.",  with 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  certification  inserted  in 
the  first  blank  and  the  name  of  the  country  in- 
serted in  the  second  blank. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
President  may  waive  any  sanction  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(1)(B)  if  he  determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  imposition  of  such  sanction  would 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of 
United  State  nonproliferation  objectives  or  oth- 
erwise jeopardise  the  common  defense  and  secu- 


rity. The  President  shall  transmit  with  such  cer- 
tification a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
reasons  therefor. 

"(6)(A)  In  the  event  the  President  is  required 
to  impose  sanctions  against  a  country  under 
paragraph  (1)(C)  or  (1)(D).  the  President  shall 
forthwith  so  inform  such  country  and  shall  im- 
pose the  required  sanctions  beginning  30  days 
after  submitting  to  the  Congress  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  unless,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  there  is  enacted  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod a  law  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  such 
sanctions. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  sanctions  which  are  required  to  be  im- 
posed against  a  country  under  paragraph  (1)(C) 
or  (1)(D)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  application  of  such 
sanctions  against  such  country  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  vital  United  States  in- 
terests. The  President  shall  transmit  with  such 
certification  a  statement  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  therefor. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  continu- 
ity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die  and  the  days  on  which  ei- 
ther House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain are  excluded  in  the  compulation  of  any  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  Congress  is  in  continuous 
session. 

"(8)  The  President  may  not  delegate  or  trans- 
fer his  power,  authority,  or  discretion  to  make 
or  modify  determinations  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  'Non-Nuclear-Weapon  State'  de- 
fined.—As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "non-  -• 
nuclear-weapon  state"  means  any  country 
which  is  not  a  nuclear -weapon  state,  as  defined 
in  Article  IX(3)  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

"SEC.  1003.  DEFINITION  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE 
DEVICE. 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'nuclear  ex- 
plosive device'  has  the  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  1330(3)  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Prevention  Act  of  1994.  ". 

(b)  Repeals.— Sections  669  and  670  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  References  in  Law.— Any  reference  in 
law  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
section  669  or  670  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall,  after  such  date,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  section  1001  or  1002.  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

SEC.  13i7.  REWARD. 

Section  36(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2708(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (I)  through 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C).  respec- 
tively: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'act  of  international  terrorism'  includes  any  act 
substantially  contributing  to  the  acquisition  of 
unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  material  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1330(6)  of  the  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Prevention  Act  of  1994)  or  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device  (as  defined  in  section  1330(3)  of 
that  Act)  by  an  individual,  group,  or  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state,  as  defined  in  section  1330(4) 
of  that  Act.". 
SEC.  1328.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Co.KTENT  of  ACDA  annual  REPORT.— Sec- 
tion 51  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  inserted  by  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  ":  and"; 
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(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  a  discussion  of  any  material  noncompli- 
ance by  foreign  governments  with  their  binding 
commitments  to  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  (as  defined  in  section  1330(3)  of  the 
Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994)  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1330(4)  of  that  Act)  or  the  acquisition  by 
such  states  of  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 
material  (as  defined  in  section  1330(6)  of  that 
Act),  including— 

"(A)  a  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate  mili- 
tary significance  of  all  such  violations: 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  compliance  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  violations  of 
those  commitments;  and 

"(C)  what  actions,  if  any,  the  President  has 
taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  any  nation 
committing  such  a  violation  into  compliance 
with  those  commitments.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Reporting  Consecutive  Noncompli- 
ance.—If  the  President  in  consecutive  reports 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  this  section  re- 
ports that  any  designated  nation  is  not  in  full 
compliance  with  its  binding  nonproliferation 
commitments  to  the  United  States,  then  the 
President  shall  include  in  the  second  such  re- 
port an  assessment  of  what  actioris  are  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  such  violations.". 

(b)  Reporting  on  Demarches.— (l)  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
State  should,  in  the  course  of  implementing  its 
reporting  responsibilities  under  section  602(c)  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  in- 
clude a  summary  of  demarches  that  the  United 
States  has  issued  or  received  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  activities  which  are  of 
significance  from  the  proliferation  standpoint. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "de- 
marche" means  any  official  communication  by 
one  government  to  another,  by  written  or  oral 
means,  intended  by  the  originating  government 
to  express— 

(A)  a  concern  over  a  past,  present,  or  possible 
future  action  or  activity  of  the  recipient  govern- 
ment, or  of  a  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  government,  contributing  to  the  global 
spread  of  unsafeguarded  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial or  of  nuclear  explosive  devices: 

(B)  a  request  for  the  recipient  government  to 
counter  such  action  or  activity:  or 

(C)  both  the  concern  and  request  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(c)  Repeal.— Section  52  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2592).  as  in  ef- 
fect before  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SEC.  1329.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  133  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2160c)  is  amended  by  striking   "20 
kilograms"  and  inserting  "5  kilograms". 
SEC.  1330.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "goods  or  technology"  means  nu- 
clear materials  and  equipment  and  sensitive  nu- 
clear technology  (as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
section  4  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978),  all  export  items  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978,  and  all  technical 
assistance  requiring  authorisation  under  section 
57  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954: 

(2)  the  term  "IAEA  safeguards"  means  the 
safeguards  set  forth  in  an  agreement  between  a 
country  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  as  authorized  by  Article  111(A)(5)  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency: 

(3)  the  term  "nuclear  explosive  device"  means 
any  device,  whether  assembled  or  disassembled. 


that  is  designed  to  produce  an  instantaneous  re- 
lease of  an  amount  of  nuclear  energy  from  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  that  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  energy  that  would  be  released  from 
the  detonation  of  one  pound  of  trinitrotoluene 
(TNT): 

(4)  the  term  "non-nuclear-weapon  state" 
means  any  country  which  is  not  a  nuclear- 
weapon  state,  as  defined  by  Article  IX  (3)  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  signed  at  Washington.  London,  and 
Moscow  on  July  1, 1968: 

(5)  the  term  "special  nuclear  material"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  11  aa.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2014aa):  and 

(6)  the  term  "unsafeguarded  special  nuclear 
material"  means  special  nuclear  material  which 
is  held  in  violation  of  IAEA  safeguards  or  not 
subject  to  IAEA  safeguards  (excluding  any 
quantity  of  material  that  could,  if  it  were  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  be  exported 
under  a  general  license  issued  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission). 

SEC.  1331.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subtitle,  shall  take  ef- 
fect 60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Subtitle  C — International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency 

SEC.   1341.  BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  INI- 
TIATTVES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to 
maintain  and  enhance  international  confidence 
in  the  effectiveness  of  IAEA  safeguards  and  in 
other  multilateral  undertakings  to  halt  the  glob- 
al proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  negotiate  with  other  na- 
tions and  groups  of  nations,  including  the  IAEA 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Group,  to — 

(1)  build  international  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  nuclear  supply  relationships  must  re- 
quire purchasing  nations  to  agree  to  full-scope 
international  safeguards: 

(2)  encourage  each  nuclear-weapon  state 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  review  of  its  own  procedures 
for  declassifying  information  relating  to  the  de- 
sign or  production  of  nuclear  explosive  devices 
and  to  investigate  any  measures  that  would  re- 
duce the  risk  of  such  information  contributing 
to  nuclear  weapons  proliferation: 

(3)  encourage  the  deferral  of  efforts  to  produce 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material  for  large-scale 
commercial  uses  until  such  time  as  safeguards 
are  developed  that  can  detect,  on  a  timely  and 
reliable  basis,  the  diversion  of  significant  quan- 
tities of  such  material  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses: 

(4)  pursue  greater  financial  support  for  the 
implementation  and  improvement  of  safeguards 
from  all  IAEA  member  nations  with  significant 
nuclear  programs,  particularly  from  those  na- 
tions that  are  currently  using  or  planning  to  use 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material  for  commercial 
purposes: 

(5)  arrange  for  the  timely  payment  of  annual 
financial  contributions  by  all  members  of  the 
IAEA,  including  the  United  States: 

(6)  pursue  a  prohibition  on  international  com- 
merce in  highly  enriched  uranium  for  use  in  re- 
search reactors  while  encouraging  multilateral 
cooperation  to  develop  and  to  use  low-enriched 
alternative  nuclear  fuels: 

(7)  oppose  efforts  by  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  develop  or  use  unsafeguarded  nuclear 
fuels  for  purposes  of  naval  propulsion: 

(8)  pursue  an  international  open  skies  ar- 
rangement that  would  authorize  the  IAEA  to 
operate  surveillance  aircraft  and  would  facili- 
tate IAEA  access  to  satellite  information  for 
safeguards  verification  purposes: 


(9)  develop  an  institutional  means  for  IAEA 
member  nations  to  share  intelligence  material 
with  the  IAEA  on  possible  safeguards  violations 
without  compromising  national  security  or  intel- 
ligence sources  or  methods: 

(10)  require  any  exporter  of  a  sensitive  nuclear 
facility  or  sensitive  nuclear  technology  to  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  to  notify  the  IAEA  prior 
to  export  and  to  require  safeguards  over  that  fa- 
cility or  technology,  regardless  of  its  destina- 
tion: and 

(11)  seek  agreement  among  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty  to  apply  IAEA  safeguards  in  perpetuity 
and  to  establish  new  limits  on  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty. 

SEC.  1342.  IAEA  INTERNAL  REFORMS. 

In  order  to  promote  the  early  adoption  of  re- 
forms in  the  implementation  of  the  safeguards 
responsibilities  of  the  IAEA,  the  Congress  urges 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations,  including  the  IAEA 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Group,  to — 

(I)  improve  the  access  of  the  IAEA  within  nu- 
clear facilities  that  are  capable  of  producing, 
processing,  or  fabricating  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial suitable  for  use  in  a  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice: 

(2)(A)  facilitate  the  IAEA's  efforts  to  meet  and 
to  maintain  its  own  goals  for  detecting  the  di- 
version of  nuclear  materials  and  equipment,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  facilities  in  which 
there  are  bulk  quantities  of  plutonium:  and 

(B)  if  it  is  not  technically  feasible  for  the 
IAEA  to  meet  those  detection  goals  in  a  particu- 
lar facility,  require  the  IAEA  to  declare  publicly 
that  it  is  unable  to  do  so: 

(3)  enable  the  IAEA  to  issue  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  safeguards  procedures,  to  pay  rewards 
for  information  on  possible  safeguards  viola- 
tions, and  to  establish  a  'hot  line'  for  the  report- 
ing of  such  violations  and  other  illicit  uses  of 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material: 

(4)  establish  safeguards  at  facilities  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  equipment  or  material 
that  is  especially  designated  or  prepared  for  the 
processing,  use.  or  production  of  special  fission- 
able material  or,  in  the  case  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states,  of  any  nuclear  explosive  device: 

(5)  establish  safeguards  over  nuclear  research 
and  development  activities  and  facilities: 

(6)  implement  special  inspections  of 
undeclared  nuclear  facilities,  as  provided  for 
under  existing  safeguards  procedures,  and  seek 
authority  for  the  IAEA  to  conduct  challenge  in- 
spections on  demand  at  suspected  nuclear  sites: 

(7)  expand  the  scope  of  safeguards  to  include 
tritium,  uranium  concentrates,  and  nuclear 
waste  containing  special  fissionable  material, 
and  increase  the  scope  of  such  safeguards  on 
heavy  water: 

(8)  revise  downward  the  IAEA's  official  mini- 
mum amounts  of  nuclear  material  ("significant 
quantity")  needed  to  make  a  nuclear  explosive 
device  and  establish  these  amounts  as  national 
rather  than  facility  standards: 

(9)  expand  the  use  of  full-time  resident  IAEA 
inspectors  at  sensitive  fuel  cycle  facilities: 

(10)  promote  the  use  of  near  real  time  material 
accountancy  in  the  conduct  of  safeguards  at  fa- 
cilities that  use,  produce,  or  store  significant 
quantities  of  special  fissionable  material: 

(II)  develop  with  other  IAEA  member  nations 
an  agreement  on  procedures  to  expedite  approv- 
als of  visa  applications  by  IAEA  inspectors: 

(12)  provide  the  IAEA  the  additional  funds, 
technical  assistance,  and  political  support  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  goals  set  forth  in  this 
subsection:  and 

(13)  make  public  the  annual  safeguards  imple- 
mentation report  of  the  IAEA,  establishing  a 
public  registry  of  commodities  in  international 
nuclear  commerce,  including  dual-use  goods, 
and  creating  a  public  repository  of  current  nu- 


clear trade  control  laws,  agreements,  regula- 
tions, and  enforcement  and  judicial  actions  by 
IAEA  member  nations. 
SEC.  1343.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  REPORT  Required.— The  President  shall, 
in  the  report  required  by  section  601(a)  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  de- 
scribe— 

(1)  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implement  sec- 
tions 1341  and  1342.  and 

(2)  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  encountered  in  seeking 
to  meet  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sections  1341 
and  1342. 

(b)  contents  of  Report.— Each  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  describe— 

(1)  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  initiatives 
that  the  President  has  taken  during  the  period 
since  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  pursuit  of 
each  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sections  1341 
and  1342: 

(2)  any  obstacles  that  have  been  encountered 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  initiatives: 

(3)  any  additional  initiatives  that  have  been 
proposed  by  other  countries  or  international  or- 
ganizations to  strengthen  the  implementation  of 
IAEA  safeguards: 

(4)  all  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
support  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sections 
1341  and  1342: 

(5)  any  recommendations  of  the  President  on 
additional  measures  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  IAEA  safeguards:  and 

(6)  any  initiatives  that  the  President  plans  to 
take  in  support  of  each  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  sections  1341  and  1342. 

SEC.  1344.  DEFINmONS. 
As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "highly  enriched  uranium" 
means  uranium  enriched  to  20  percent  or  more 
in  the  isotope  U-235: 

(2)  the  term  "IAEA"  means  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

(3)  the  term  "near  real  time  material  account- 
ancy" means  a  method  of  accounting  for  the  lo- 
cation, quantity,  and  disposition  of  special  fis- 
sionable material  at  facilities  that  store  or  proc- 
ess such  material,  in  which  verification  of 
peaceful  use  is  continuously  achieved  by  means 
of  frequent  physical  inventories  and  the  use  of 
in-process  instrumentation: 

(4)  the  term  "special  fissionable  material"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  by  Article  XX(I)  of 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  done  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  26,  1956: 

(5)  the  term  "the  Treaty"  means  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
signed  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on 
July  1,  1968:  and 

(6)  the  terms  "IAEA  safeguards",  "non-nu- 
clear-weapon state",  "nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice", and  "special  nuclear  material"  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  section  1330  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  XIV— CROATIA 
SEC.  1401.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  The  international  boundaries  between  the 
independent  countries  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
are  the  same  as  the  internal  borders  among  the 
constituent  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
as  specified  in  the  1974  Yugoslav  Federal  Con- 
stitution (except  with  regard  to  the  border  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Montenegro)  and  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  all  countries  con- 
cerned. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Croatia  is  violating  the 
sovereignty  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  by  sending 
thousands  of  Croatian  troops  to  Hercegovina. 
ostensibly  to  counter  an  offensive  against  ethnic 
Croatian  civilians  by  Bosnian  Government 
forces. 


(c)  Croatian  forces  are  interfering  with  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations,  including  the 
delivery     of    hurrmnitarian     aid     to     Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 
SEC.  1402.  POUCY  TOWARDS  CROATIA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  consider  taking  the  following  actions— 

(a)  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor or  representative  at  all  international  finan- 
cial institutions  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member  to  vote  against  all  loans  except  for  loans 
directed  at  programs  which  serve  basic  human 
needs  to  Croatia: 

(b)  Provide  no  assistance  to  Croatia  (except 
for  humanitarian  and  refugee  assistance): 

(c)  Make  no  sales  to  Croatia  of  any  kind  of 
military  equipment: 

(d)  Prohibit  the  licensing  of  commercial  mili- 
tary sales  to  Croatia: 

(e)  Provide  no  credits,  and  provide  no  guaran- 
tees of  any  credits  to  Croatia: 

(f)  Prohibit  the  sale  or  transfer  to  Croatia  of 
any  item  subject  to  export  controls  by  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States: 

(g)  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
revoke  the  right  of  any  air  carrier  designated  by 
the  Government  of  Croatia  to  provide  service  to 
the  United  States:  and 

(h)  Negotiate  comprehensive  multilateral  sanc- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisioris  of  Chapter  7  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 
TITLE    XV— UNITED    STATES    PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  UNFTED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS 

SEC.  1501.  COST  ASSESSMENT  REPORT  REGARD- 
ING ANY  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  ACTION  UXDER  ARTICLE  42 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  at  least  15  days  before— 

(1)  any  obligation  of  funds  for  United  States 
participation  in  international  peace  operations, 
or 

(2)  any  vote  by  the  Security  Council  to  take 
action  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  which  would  involve  the  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces, 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port containing  a  cost  assessment  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
those  operations. 

(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  submission  of 
the  report  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  President  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  prevents  submission  of  the 
report  in  a  timely  manner. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national peace  operations"  means  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces — 

(1)  pursuant  to,  or  consistent  with,  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  under  Article  42 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  or 

(2)  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  1S02.  CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  RE- 
GARDING A,\T  UNITED  STATES  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  ARTICLE  43  OF 
THE  UNITED  NA'UONS  CHARTER. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  at  least  15  days  before  any  agency  or 
entity  of  the  United  States  Government  makes 
available  armed  forces,  assistance,  or  facilities 
to  the  United  Nations  under  Article  43  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  President  shall  so 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


(b)  Exception.— The  period  for  notifying  Con- 
gress in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  prevents  making  a  notification  in  a  time- 
ly rnanner. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "assistance"  means  assistance  of  any 
kind,  including  the  provision  of  logistical  sup- 
port and  the  grant  of  rights  of  passage. 

SBC.  lStt3.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  each  year  thereafter  at  the 
time  of  the  President's  budget  submission  to 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  corisulta- 
tion  with  the  heads  of  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies  (including  the  Department  of  Defense), 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port on  United  States  contributions  to  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(1)  the  overall  cost  of  all  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations as  of  the  date  of  the  report: 

(2)  the  costs  of  each  peacekeeping  operation: 

(3)  the  amount  of  United  States  contributions 
(assessed  and  voluntary)  on  an  operation-by-op- 
eration basis:  and 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  ongo- 
ing peacekeeping  operations,  their  relevance  to 
United  States  national  interests,  the  efforts  by 
the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the  relevant  armed 
conflicts,  and  the  projected  termination  dates 
for  such  operations. 

SBC.  1S04.  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  as- 
serted that  reform  of  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operations  is  to  be  of  the  highest  national 
priority  in  furtherance  of  United  States  national 
security  objectives: 

(2)  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  National  Security  Council  is 
coordinating  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  towards  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operations  on  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  consulted: 

(3)  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  purpose  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  review  is  to  reform  policies  and  pro- 
grams governing  United  States  participation  in 
United  Nations  operations: 

(4)  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  review, 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate 
has  requested  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  the  proper  role  of  United 
States  troops  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  and 
the  implications  for  United  States  foreign  policy 
with  the  intent  of  enacting  legislation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  President,  regarding  United 
States  policy  toward  post-Cold  War  conflicts. 
United  States  involvement  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, and  of  establishing  a  process  to  ensure 
proper  accommodations  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branch  prerogatives  in  addressing  such  is- 
sues: 

(5)  such  a  process  will  embody  sound  constitu- 
tional principles  and  reflect  the  appropriate 
roles  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  both  in 
unilateral  and  multilateral  operations  m  order 
for  such  operations  to  enjoy  the  support  of  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  and  the 
American  people:  and 

(6)  the  concerned  committees  of  jurisdiction 
have  initiated  a  process  of  examination  of  the 
appropriate  use  of  United  States  Forces. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 
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(1)  the  primacy  of  United  States  national  se- 
curity interests  with  respect  to  United  States 
participation  in  and  support  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  must  be  maintained: 

(2)  congressional  oversight  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities  and  other  United  Na- 
tions activities  must  be  strengthened: 

(3)  coordination  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  regarding 
United  States  participation  in  and  support  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  must  be 
improved  and  communication  between  the  two 
branches  prompt: 

(4)  the  Congress  should  be  notified  in  advance 
of  the  intent  to  approve  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations: 

(5)  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations that  would  involve  the  participation  of 
United  States  combat  forces,  such  notification 
should  include  detailed  information  concerning 
command  and  control  arrangements  for  such 
forces,  their  military  mission  and  objectives,  and 
their  rules  of  engagement:  and 

(6)  United  States  contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  must  be  fair  and 
equitable. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  insists 
on  its  amendment,  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R. 
2333,  and  the  Chair  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Chair  retains  the  authorization 
to  appoint  conferees. 

Under  the  previous  order,  S.  1281  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEME.NT— AMENDMENT 
NO.  13«,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  we  have  worked  out  one 
modification  that  came  about  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  speed  with  which  we 
moved  last  night.  I  think  it  is  cleared 
on  all  sides. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  modification  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment No.  1348,  on  page  2,  line  6,  insert 
"unreimbursable"  after  the  word  "the" 
and  on  page  2,  line  8,  insert  "unless 
such  activities  are  necessary  to  protect 
American  lives  or  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests" after  the  word  "activities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Republican  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  do  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  managers  and  also  with  the  admin- 
istration, I  think  the  point  I  will  make 
is,  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  fight  to  re- 
tain this  provision  in  conference.  I 
know  the  administration  objects  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "retained." 

We  can  offer  these  amendments  on 
other  bills  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have 


been  working  together.  We  have  agreed 
with  the  administration  on  every  ob- 
jection that  was  raised.  I  hope  that 
they  will  not  try  to  scuttle  what  we 
thought  we  were  doing  in  good  faith 
after  we  agree  on  it  and  then  permit  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  I 
am  prepared  to  do. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  reflect  we 
have  worked  with  the  administration 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. We  believe  we  have  worked  out  a 
good  compromise.  We  hope  it  prevails 
in  conference. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  intend  to  work  with  him 
and  with  the  administration  in  order  to 
try  to  guarantee  that  we  hold  on  to  the 
objectives  which  are  contained  within 
the  Senator's  amendments.  I  happen  to 
agree.  I  think  there  is  much  in  what 
the  Senator  sought  to  do  that  abso- 
lutely expresses  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  think  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  particular 
modification  at  this  moment  under- 
scores some  of  what  many  of  us  were 
suggesting,  which  is  that  there  are 
complications  in  this  which  we  need  to 
work  through,  but  I  can  pledge  to  the 
Senator  to  work  with  him  and  with  the 
administration  to  guarantee  that  the 
substance  and  objectives  contained 
within  those  amendments  are  going  to 
become  part  of  this  legislation.  I  can- 
not guarantee  the  specific  language 
yet,  but  I  certainly  sjjeak  to  the  objec- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts?  If  not,  that  will  be  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  requests  the  modification 
be  delivered  to  the  desk. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6.  insert  "unreimbursable" 
after  "the". 

On  page  2.  line  8  insert  "unless  such  activi- 
ties are  necessary  to  protect  American  lives 
or  U.S.  national  Interests"  after  "activi- 
ties". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Kerry,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms, 
and  the  most  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  their  leadership  and 
patience,  perseverance  and  skill  in 
gaining  enactment  of  this  bill  with  a 
very  substantial  bipartisan  vote  of  sup- 
port. 

By  coincidence,  the  bill  that  we  are 
now  taking  up  will  also  be  managed  by 
a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  All  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  long  known  that  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely skillful  and  able  manager  of 
legislation.   Senator  Kerry  managing 


this  major  bill  now  makes  it  clear  that 
both  Senators  from  Massachusetts  pos- 
sess that  skill.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
them.  Senator  KERRY  really  did  an  out- 
standing job.  I  think  he  deserves  great 
credit  and  commendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  did 
an  excellent  job,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him.  He  should  get  the  whole  credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
underscore  the  remarks  made  by  the 
majority  leader.  This  was  a  very  tough 
bill.  In  some  years  it  never  comes  up 
because  it  can  go  on  for  week  after 
week  after  week.  The  fact  that  Senator 
Kerry  and  Senator  Helms  were  able  to 
work  together,  as  they  demonstrated 
last  night  in  disposing  of  22  amend- 
ments which  did  not  require  bringing 
people  back  here  at  10  o'clock,  is  an  in- 
dication of,  I  think,  a  good  working  re- 
lationship and  willingness  to  work  out 
some  of  these  very  difficult  problems. 

So  I  want  to  add  my  commendation 
to  that  of  the  majority  leader's  to  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Helms].  I  think  it  is  a  good  indica- 
tion, it  is  a  good  start.  It  is  the  first 
bill  we  have  had  this  year.  I  hope  it  is 
an  indication  of  working  together. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  rest  of  the 
year  this  next  bill,  there  will  be 
amendments,  but  we  will  not  have  any 
delay.  We  hope  to  finish  it  by  tomor- 
row evening.  I  know  the  majority  lead- 
er has  commented  on  that.  We  hope  to 
accommodate  him.  There  is  a  supple- 
mental: I  understand  there  is  a  nomi- 
nation or  two,  and  the  majority  leader 
has  mentioned  S.  4.  I  need  to  talk  to 
him  about  that  particular  legislation. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
order  106,  the  Senate  now  turns  to  con- 
sideration of  S.  1150.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1150)  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systematic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  13SC 

(Purpose:  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]   proposes    an    amendment    numbered 
1356. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  today's  Record  under 
"Amendments  Submitted.") 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted  and  considered  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
object  at  this  time  solely  until  such 
time  as  we  can  determine  the  impact 
upon  the  amendment  process.  So  at 
this  time,  I  would  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand and  respect  the  objection  of 
my  friend  from  Vermont.  Just  in  terms 
of  the  understanding  of  the  member- 
ship, the  changes  between  the  original 
text  and  the  substitute  incorporate  a 
number  of  the  suggestions,  as  my  col- 
leagues have  pointed  out^the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Jeffords  and 
also  Senator  Kassebaum— in  terms  of 
additional  kinds  of  flexibility  for  the 
States. 

I  understand  that  the  principal  objec- 
tion is  dealing  with  the  parliamentary 
situation,  and  so  we  will  go  ahead  and 
have  the  debate  on  the  substance  of  the 
legislation.  We  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  amendments  with  re- 
gards to  the  underlying  legislation,  and 
we  will  obviously  incorporate  any  deci- 
sions by  the  Senate  in  any  vehicle  that 
is  eventually  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

And  so  we  are  ready  to  do  business  in 
the  Senate,  pending  consideration  of 
the  Members  about  the  parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
no  way  intend  to  impede  the  process.  I 
think  there  will  be  pretty  close  una- 
nimity on  the  bill  when  we  complete  it. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  protected  in  the 
ability  to  offer  second-degree  amend- 
ments, et  cetera. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Matthew  Alex- 
ander, a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee,  be  afforded  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  pendency  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begins  action  on  the  Goals 


2000:  Educate  America  Act.  This  legis- 
lation, designed  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  toward  meeting  the  national 
education  goals,  has  strong,  bipartisan 
support  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  reason  for  this  bipartisan  sup- 
port is  clear.  Education  reform  is  not  a 
Democratic  issue  or  a  Republican 
issue.  It  is  a  national  issue,  and  all  of 
us  recognize  that  it  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  more  to  help 
communities  across  the  country  im- 
prove their  schools. 

During  the  recess,  I  visited  the 
Fenway  School  in  Boston,  and  I  met 
students  and  teachers  who  brought 
home  to  me  what  education  reform  can 
mean  and  why  better  and  different 
schools  are  at  the  heart  of  solving  so 
many  of  our  problems,  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, but  in  other  areas  as  well,  espe- 
cially crime  control  and  welfare  re- 
form. 

One  of  the  students  whom  I  met  was 
Efrain  Gutierrez,  an  18-year-old  sopho- 
more. He  had  dropped  out  of  his  old 
school,  but  now  he  is  getting  straight 
A's  at  this  small,  highly  personalized 
and  completely  reorganized  school. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
when  he  was  not  in  school,  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  you  want  to  know." 

We  can  authorize  billions  of  dollars 
for  fighting  crime,  but  few  programs 
will  be  as  successful  as  a  school  like 
the  Fenway  that  gives  students  a  place 
to  belong  and  to  succeed  and  to  en- 
hance their  own  self-esteem. 

Another  student,  Charlene  Hampton, 
graduated  laist  year  and  is  starting 
nurse  training  at  community  college. 
At  19,  Charlene  has  a  five-year-old 
child,  but  the  Fenway  School  has  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  still  come  to 
classes  and  get  her  work  done. 
Charlene  will  succeed  and  become  an 
independent  and  productive  member  of 
our  city  and  society.  We  would  need 
less  welfare  reform  if  we  had  more 
school  reform. 

There  are  many  stories  like  these, 
and  there  are  many  schools  like  the 
Fenway.  If  they  were  here  to  talk  to 
us.  they  would  echo  the  statement  of 
Fenway  teacher  Eileen  Shakespeare, 
who  said,  "If  I  could  ask  you  to  take  a 
single  message  back  to  Washington,  it 
would  be  this:  'Please  have  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  what  we  are  doing  here 
with  students,  and  help  us."  " 

We  need  that  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
Congress.  Let  us  act  now,  and  pass  this 
legislation,  an  important  first  step  in 
providing  greater  Federal  support  for 
States  and  local  communities  to  re- 
form their  schools. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
will  enact  into  law  the  six  national 
education  goals.  It  will  establish  a  bi- 
partisan National  Education  Goals 
Panel  to  report  on  progress  toward 
achieving  those  goals.  The  goals  are 
well-known,  but  they  bear  repeating. 

First,  all  children  in  America  will 
start  school  ready  to  learn; 


Second,  the  high  school  graduation 
rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent; 

Third,  U.S.  students  will  leave  grades 
4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated  com- 
petency over  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter, including  English,  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  language,  civics  and 
government,  arts,  history,  geography, 
economics,  and  every  school  in  the 
United  States  will  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents learn  to  use  their  minds  well  so 
students  may  be  prepared  for  respon- 
sible citizenship,  further  learning,  and 
productive  employment  in  our  Nation's 
economy; 

Fourth,  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in 
the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement; 

Fifth,  every  adult  American  will  be 
literate  and  possess  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  a  global  economy 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship;  and 

Sixth,   every   school   in   the   United 
States  will  be  free  from  drugs  and  vio- , 
lence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi-" 
ronment  conducive  to  learning. 

Goals  2000  incorporated  in  this  legis- 
lation places  the  emphasis  on  our  in- 
vestment in  education  on  results;  cod- 
ify the  national  education  goals  and 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel 
which  includes  two  House  Members  and 
two  Senators,  among  others.  It  will  en- 
courage the  development  and  use  of 
high  academic  standards  for  all  stu- 
dents, world  class  standards,  such  as 
those  which  are  used  in  other  industri- 
alized countries;  create  an  incentive 
grant  program  for  States  to  support 
comprehensive  education  reform — and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  that 
ad  nauseam. 

This  is  a  voluntary  program  and  we 
are  encouraging  States  to  develop  that 
comprehensive  education  reform.  Noth- 
ing is  required,  no  contingency  on 
other  educational  programs  if  they  do 
not  care  to  participate;  provide  funds 
for  use  by  States  for  ongoing  teacher 
training  and  professional  development; 
promote  flexibility  by  providing  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  waive  cer- 
tain Federal  regulations  to  assist 
States  in  implementing  reform. 

We  are  permitting  the  States  and 
local  communities  and  education 
structures  to  be  able  to  get  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
Some  important  ones  like  the  issues  on 
civil  rights  and  the  protections  of  the 
disabled  and  special  needs  children  not 
so.  But  in  other  areas,  we  are  permit- 
ting them  as  part  of  their  reform  pro- 
gram to  get  waivers  by  the  Secretary 
so  that  they  can  implement  their  re- 
form and  we  are  permitting  greater 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  to  permit 
States  as  an  entity  to  be  more  expan- 
sive in  terms  of  waiving  certain  kinds 
of  requirements. 

We  permit  States  to  use  funds  grant- 
ed under  the  act  to  promote  public 
school  choice,  charter  schools,  and 
magnet  schools. 
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We  will  elaborate  on  those — encour- 
agement for  those  initiatives  as  well. 

We  create  a  National  Education 
Standard  and  Improvement  Council  to 
oversee  development  of  voluntary  na- 
tional standards,  promote  parental  and 
community  involvement  in  education 
and  promote  bottoms-up  education  re- 
form in  every  school  and  community. 

This  is  a  bottoms-up  education  re- 
form with  support  from  the  top  down. 
But  it  is  basically  and  essentially  a 
bottoms-up  program  of  school  reform. 

Provide  planning  grants  to  the 
States  to  increase  the  use  of  tech- 
nology to  increase  student  learning, 
create  a  mechanism  to  establish  na- 
tional work  force  skills  standards. 
Those  are  some  of  the  matters  which 
we  will  have  a  chance  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  elaborate  on. 

It  is  equally  important  to  emphasize 
what  Goals  2000  does  not  do.  While  all 
these  provisions  are  important,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  Congress  en- 
courage the  development  of  standards. 
A  month  or  so  ago,  the  Washington 
Post  published  a  good  example  of  what 
the  content  standards  might  look  like. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  examples,  Mr. 
President.  These  are  guidelines  for 
science  knowledge  recommended  by 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  grade,  all  students  should 
know  circles,  squares,  triangles,  and 
other  shapes,  which  can  be  found  in 
things  in  nature  and  in  things  that  peo- 
ple build:  water  left  in  an  open  con- 
tainer disappears,  but  water  in  a  closed 
container  does  not  disappear;  ther- 
mometers, magnifiers,  rulers  can  take 
measurements  and  are  often  more  use- 
ful than  just  observing  an  object.  We 
will  get  into  the  kinds  of  elements  that 
we  will  be  talking  about  in  terms  of 
the  goals  and  in  terms  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
will  include  this  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  and  see  from  this  report  exactly 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  terms 
of  the  early  grades — the  second  grade, 
5th,  8th— and  finally  12th  grade. 

Besides  content  standards  in  course 
subjects  the  bill  also  encourages  the 
development  of  new  assessments  that 
will  gauge  how  well  the  students  have 
mastered  the  content.  In  other  words, 
performance  standards  and  the  assess- 
ment schools  are  using  right  now  just 
do  not  do  the  job. 

There  is  enormous  innovation  in 
terms  of  a  number  of  the  school  re- 
forms in  terms  of  how  they  do  this 
kind  of  assessment,  in  terms  of  oral 
presentation,  in  terms  of  portfolio  ex- 
Eiminations.  in  terms  of  other  kinds  of 
reviews  to  determine  the  individual's 
understanding  of  the  material  that  is 
being  discussed  and  needs  to  be  com- 
prehended. 

This  is  a  third  kind  of  standard  that 
this  bill  deals  with,  the  standards  that 
are  the  most  controversial,  that  is,  op- 


portunity to  learn  standards.  These 
will  describe  the  things  that  are  obvi- 
ously needed  for  a  student  to  learn.  Ba- 
sically, what  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  departure  point.  What  you  want  is 
a  departure  point  so  that  the  children 
that  ended  this  whole  assistance  are 
going  to  have  a  relatively  equal  kind  of 
departure  point  in  terms  of  the  schools 
themselves,  textbooks  and  trained 
teachers  and  other  aspects.  Then  we 
want  to  have  the  content  standards  and 
the  assessment  standards.  That  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  achieve. 

Those  opportunities  to  learn  stand- 
ards will  describe  things  that  are  obvi- 
ously needed  for  a  student  to  learn, 
well-trained  teachers,  upv-to-date  mate- 
rials, curriculum  that  makes  sense,  an 
orderly  and  safer  school. 

Just  as  important  as  what  the  Goals 
2000  does  is  what  it  does  not  do.  We  do 
not  federalize  education.  We  do  not  es- 
tablish a  national  curriculum  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  national  school  board. 
It  requires  States  adopt  national 
standards.  We  do  not  require  that  the 
States  adopt  national  standards  or  sub- 
mit State  standards  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approval.  We  do  not  create  un- 
funded mandates.  And  we  do  not  make 
the  receipt  of  any  other  federal  funds 
contingent  upon  the  provisions  of 
Goals  2000. 

It  does  not  dictate  to  the  State  how 
much  to  spend,  how  to  license  teachers, 
or  what  textbooks  to  use.  It  does  not 
establish  school-based  health  clinics.  It 
does  not  mandate  or  encourage  value- 
based  or  outcomes-based  education. 
And  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  strong  bipartisan  support,  307  to 
118.  with  57  Republicans  in  support. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  stated  in  his  endorse- 
ment: Goals  2000  is  the  kind  of  founda- 
tion for  improvement  of  education  at 
the  State  and  local  level  that  we  want. 
And  I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for  this  bill 
when  we  come  to  final  passage.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  Senate  in  a  similar  bi- 
partisan spirit  to  also  act. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  reform 
activity  in  the  States  in  the  decades 
since  the  well-known  report  nations  at 
risk  sounded  the  alarm  about  the  de- 
cline in  American  education  10  years 
ago.  But  there  has  been  no  national 
consensus  about  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  respond  to  the  national 
crisis.  Two  past  Presidents  and  five 
Congresses  have  been  unable  to  come 
together  to  support  legislation  that 
would  lay  out  the  best  approval  to  deal 
with  that  crisis.  Goals  2000  will  end 
that  delay  and  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  full-fledged  partner  in  the 
important  effort  to  re-create  America's 
schools  and  prepare  students  for  the 
21st  century. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  to  the  contrary, 
American  education  has  never  been 
short  on  innovation.  There  are  exam- 
ples of  excellence  and  innovation  in 
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schools  across  the  country.  We  have  all 
visited  them  and  been  impressed.  What 
we  have  not  figured  out,  however,  is 
how  to  create  a  better  overall  system — 
how  to  look  at  the  one  or  two  good 
schools  in  a  district  and  make  sure  all 
the  others  share  the  best  practices  and 
best  strategies  of  the  best  schools. 

We  know  the  elements  of  a  good 
school— a  clear  focus  on  well-defined 
standards  for  all  students;  no  tracking 
of  students  into  dead-end  programs; 
schedules  that  give  students  personal 
attention;  new  ways  to  measure  stu- 
dent performance;  opportunities  for 
health  and  other  social  services;  in- 
creased time  for  core  subjects;  instruc- 
tion that  connects  subjects  to  each 
other,  and  is  adapted  to  different  ways 
of  learning:  and  finally,  more  invest- 
ment in  children  before  they  fail,  not 
after. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of 
Education  Riley  have  committed  them- 
selves to  creating  a  system  of  schools 
like  these.  It  is  the  kind  of  system  that 
many  have  advocated  for  many  years — 
a  system  that  is  based  on  high  content 
and  performance  standards  for  all  stu- 
dents, that  invests  in  students  and 
teachers  alike,  and  that  coordinates 
Federal,  State  and  local  efforts. 

Goals  2000  is  a  step  toward  achieving 
all  these  principles.  It  will  create  the 
framework  and  national  education  pol- 
icy we  need.  Better  education  is  at  the 
heart  of  a  better  future  for  poor  chil- 
dren and  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  magic  solution,  but  es- 
sential steps,  taken  together  and  im- 
plemented simultaneously  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  can  form  the 
basis  for  a  more  effective  education 
system  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren. 

I  cannot  stress  the  word  "local"  too 
strongly.  It  is  teachers  who  educate 
children,  not  school  boards  or  States  or 
Congress.  The  single  greatest  challenge 
facing  American  schools  is  to  help 
teachers  rethink  their  classroom  prac- 
tices and  break  out  of  the  habits  of  our 
"factory  model  system  of  education." 

That  challenge  cannot  be  met  in 
Washington  or  in  State  capitals.  It 
must  be  met  teacher  by  teacher,  school 
by  school,  in  each  of  the  1  million 
classrooms  in  America. 

As  award-winning  educator  Deborah 
Meier  from  Central  Park  East  School 
in  Harlem  has  said  "It  is  clear  that 
since  we  need  a  new  kind  of  school  to 
do  a  new  kind  of  job,  we  need  a  new 
kind  of  teacher  too."  Congress  cannot 
legislate  that  teachers  change  their 
habits  of  mind  and  the  way  they  teach 
students.  But  we  can  help  local  dis- 
tricts create  conditions  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  adopt  the  best  and 
the  most  effective  practices. 

Goals  2000  will  help  to  create  those 
conditions.  By  codifying  into  law  the 
national  education  goals,  we  will 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  reach 
them.    Having    every    child    ready    to 
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learn,  attaining  a  90  percent  high 
school  completion  rate,  meeting  check 
points  for  having  4th.  8th,  and  12th 
graders  master  challenging  material, 
becoming  first  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science  achievement,  making  sure 
every  adult  American  has  learned  to 
read,  and  having  safe  and  drug-free 
schools  are  daunting  goals.  But  our 
country  has  faced  other  difficult  chal- 
lenges, and  with  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion and  participation  from  people 
from  many  different  parts  of  our  soci- 
ety, we  will  succeed.  They  must  be 
achieved  if  we  are  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  global  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  other  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  at  this  time  that 
are  eager  to  make  a  statement  and 
comments. 

I  will  at  a  later  time  elaborate  on  a 
few  additional  kinds  of  matters,  but  at 
the  outset  I  first  of  all  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  Education  Committee, 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Senator  Pell,  as  a  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee,  has 
as  all  of  us  in  this  body  know  dem- 
onstrated time  in  and  time  out  the 
strong  commitment,  first  of  all,  in  edu- 
cation, starting  at  the  earliest  of  years 
as  well  as  into  higher  education  which 
bears  his  mark  over  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career. 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  country,  but  I  think  perhaps  his 
longest-standing  contribution  will  be 
the  work  that  he  has  done  in  edu- 
cation. I  think  all  of  us  on  that  com- 
mittee are  very  much  aware  of  the 
strong  effort  that  he  always  made  in 
terms  of  bipartisanship  in  assuring 
that  education  would  not  be  a  partisan 
matter. 

I  think  as  we  begin  this  real  debate 
today  and  as  we  have  the  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  that  committee  we  ac- 
knowledge his  continuing  leadership  in 
the  areas  of  education,  and  this  legisla- 
tion certainly  bears  so  much  of  his 
input  and  creativity,  and  we  will  look 
forward,  after  our  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Jeffords,  hearing  from  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  appreciate  the  accolades  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Senator  Pell,  who  worked  for 
many  years  with  my  predecessor.  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  and  accomplished  so 
much  to  improve  the  education  of  this 
country.  I  am  just  honored  to  be  able 
to  serve  with  him  and  look  forward  to 
serving  with  him  for  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  impression 
that  we  are  leaving  with  the  opening 
statements,  that  this  may  be  a  love-in, 
and  that  we  have  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment, and  that  once  we  have  passed 
this  bill  the  Nation's  problems  will  dis- 
appear, I  wish  that  were  to  be  the  case. 


But  I  think  we  will  all  understand 
when  we  fully  understand  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  goals  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  that  this  is  a  beginning 
of  a  prolonged  effort  in  the  sense  it 
should  have  been  here  years  ago  but 
what  will  be  a  prolonged  effort  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  America.  It 
does,  however,  represent  a  bipartisan 
compromise  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning  and  making  our  schools  really 
ready  to  go  into  the  work  force  in  the 
21st  century. 

My  support  for  this  bill  sprouts  not 
from  a  naive  belief  in  some  theory,  but 
from  the  very  real  experience  in  my 
home  State  of  Vermont.  We  are  proud 
of  our  long  history  of  education  re- 
form, and  in  a  large  way  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  provided  one  of  the  proto- 
types for  this  legislation  today.  As  we 
have  learned  in  Vermont  and  across 
the  country,  there  is  no  mission  more 
important  that  providing  opportunities 
for  our  future  generations. 

Right  now,  the  educational  system  in 
this  country  does  so  much  for  too  few, 
while  doing  too  little  for  so  many. 
Goals  2000  puts  us  on  a  path  toward  re- 
versing this  trend— so  that  we  offer 
more  opportunities  to  more  students  in 
more  schools  across  this  Nation.  Ver- 
mont has  taken  a  lead  in  school  re- 
form, and  we  have  begun  to  see  the  re- 
sults. The  time  to  act  is  now— this  bill 
will  help  States  apply  reforms  that 
work,  that  give  more  students  a  better 
education  and  brighter  opportunities. 

Briefly,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
stated,  the  bill  codifies  the  six  national 
education  goals  and  adds  a  seventh 
goal  acknowledging  the  importance  of 
parental  involvement.  It  incorporates 
the  existing  national  education  goals 
panel  and  creates  a  body  to  certify  na- 
tional model  standards  and  assess- 
ments. At  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  a 
State  grant  program  to  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning  through  planning 
through  comprehensive  education  re- 
form and  restructuring.  Finally,  it  es- 
tablishes a  national  skill  standards 
board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  stimu- 
late the  development  and  adoption  of  a 
voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards.  S.  1150  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  encourage 
wide-scale  reform  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  a  long 
history.  This  is  to  remember  because  it 
has  been  a  long  time  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  the  problem  but  have  done 
little  or  nothing,  in  fact  probably 
things  to  make  detrimental  to  im- 
provement. In  1983,  the  landmark  re- 
port, "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  brought  to 
the  public's  attention  what  many  al- 
ready knew— that  we  faced  a  rising  tide 
of  mediocrity  in  our  schools  which 
threatened  our  very  future  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people.  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
this  report  described  the  problems  that 
were  plaguing  American  schools — low 
expectations  for  students,  a  watered- 


down  cvirriculum,  minimal  require- 
ments for  high  school  graduation,  and 
a  shortage  of  high-quality,  experienced 
teachers.  The  Commission  found  the 
situation  to  be  so  serious  that  it  made 
the  following  observation: 

If  an  unfriendly  power  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  educational 
performance  that  exists  today,  we  might 
well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war. 

As  a  result  of  these  alarming  find- 
ings, "A  Nation  at  Risk"  set  out  four 
recommendations  to  make  our  system 
of  education  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  First,  they  recommended,  we  set 
high  standards  for  all  students  in  basic 
subject  areas  such  as  mathematics,  his- 
tory, English,  and  science— not  just  for 
college-bound  students,  but  for  all  stu- 
dents— and  that  we  provide  the  nec- 
essary supports  to  help  students  reach 
those  standards.  Second,  we  hold  stu- 
dents to  those  high  standards  by  re- 
quiring their  mastery  as  a  condition 
for  high  school  graduation,  college  en- 
trance, and  entry  into  the  workplace. 
Third,  we  increase  the  amount  of  time 
our  children  spend  in  school  by  length- 
ening the  schoolday  and  school  year, 
and  by  using  the  time  students  are  in 
school  more  productively.  Finally,  we 
improve  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  make  teaching  a  rewarding  and  re- 
spected profession. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  Com- 
mission made  these  recommendations 
during  the  Reagan  years.  What  have  we 
done  to  implement  them? 

Well,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighties  overall  Federal  support  for 
education,  after  adjusting  for  inflation, 
has  decreased  by  5  percent.  Funds  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
declined  15  percent  while  postsecond- 
ary  education  funds  declined  24  per- 
cent. As  many  as  30  States  right  now 
are  in  a  crisis  over  the  funding  of  edu- 
cation in  their  own  States  and  gen- 
erally the  States  have  also  decreased 
their  spending  for  education.  Is  our 
educational  system  today  second  to 
none?  Of  course,  the  answer  is  "no."  At 
best,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were 
10  years  ago.  At  worst,  the  next  genera- 
tion of  graduates  from  America's  high 
schools  will  not  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  how- 
ever: 6  years  later  in  1989,  then-Presi- 
dent Bush  convened  the  education  sum- 
mit, in  Charlottesville,  VA.  That  meet- 
ing brought  the  national  leadership  to- 
gether with  all  50  Governors  to  address 
education  reform.  As  a  result,  our  Na- 
tions  top  State  policymakers  along 
with  the  President  produced  six  na- 
tional goals  for  our  schools  that  are 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  now  4  years 
later  and  we  are  getting  around  to  try 
to  put  those  goals  into  place. 

These  goals  specified  that  by  the 
year  2000,  first,  all  students  would  ar- 
rive at  school  ready  to  learn;  second, 
that  the  graduation  rate  would  in- 
crease  to  at  least  90  percent;   third. 
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that  students  would  master  challeng- 
ing content  in  core  subject  areas; 
fourth,  that  our  students  would  be  first 
in  the  world  in  math  and  science;  fifth, 
that  all  adults  would  be  literate  and 
prepared  for  life-long  learning. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  right 
now  we  have  about  30  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  pretty  much  totally  illit- 
erate, and  we  have  another  45  million 
that  are  functionally  illiterate.  That  is 
75  million  Americans  that  fall  under 
goal  5. 

Goal  6,  that  our  schools  would  offer 
children  a  disciplined  and  drug-free  en- 
vironment. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  anyone  that  this 
has  not  been  reached  since  1989.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  scare  to  every  parent  in  America 
now  as  to  what  is  going  to  go  on  in  the 
schools  the  next  day. 

Failed  attempts  last  year  to  enact 
legislation  have  delayed  legislative  ac- 
tion on  these  goals  until  now — almost  5 
years  after  they  were  established  and 
10  years  after  "A  Nation  at  Risk" 
brought  our  attention  to  the  problem. 
Since  that  time,  nearly  30  million 
young  adults  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  many  without  the  skills  they 
will  need  to  be  productive  workers.  An- 
other 40  million  children  have  entered 
kindergarten  without  the  benefit  of 
needed  school  or  preschool  reform. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
why  we  need  this  bill.  Others  have 
questioned  whether  we  can  afford  this 
bill.  I  cannot  help  but  ask  how  can  we 
afford  not  to  pass  this  bill  and  do  what 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals. 
Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  our 
schools  is  so  serious  that  we  must 
enact  this  bill  and  do  much,  much 
more.  Let  me  provide  some  statistics 
to  illustrate  how  we  are  doing  relative 
to  our  goals. 

Goal  1  states  that  all  children  should 
enter  school  ready  to  learn.  Yet,  today 
we  are  not  even  close  to  attaining  this 
goal.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  infants  born 
in  the  United  States  begin  life  with  one 
or  more  factors  that  places  him  or  her 
at  risk  for  future  educational  failure. 
Only  37  percent  of  2-year-olds  have 
complete  immunizations  against  major 
childhood  diseases.  And  nearly  half  of 
all  3-  to  5-year-olds,  especially  those 
most  at  risk,  receive  no  preschool  edu- 
cation. We  only  provide  Head  Start  for 
some  30  percent  of  those  that  are  eligi- 
ble. Clearly,  many  children  are  coming 
to  school  today  without  the  prepara- 
tion they  need  to  be  successful  learn- 
ers. Yet  despite  this  demonstrated 
need,  we  still  have  not  fully  funded 
proven  programs  like  Head  Start  and 
Even  Start. 

The  second  goal  states  that  we  want 
the  high  school  graduation  rate  to  in- 
crease to  at  least  90  percent  by  the 
year  2000.  Yet  today,  almost  13  percent 
of  all  16-  to  24-year-olds  are  high  school 
dropouts,  including  nearly  36  percent  of 
Hispanic  youths  and  19  percent  of  Afri- 
can-American   youths.    This    issue    is 


critical  for  our  future  economic  secu- 
rity. Fewer  than  half  of  recent  high 
school  dropouts  hsid  a  job  in  1991.  Of  all 
mothers  on  welfare,  one-half  of  them 
failed  to  finish  high  school.  Of  the 
more  than  1.1  million  persons  incarcer- 
ated in  1990,  82  percent  were  high 
school  dropouts.  That  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  might  be  very  helpful  in  the 
crime  area.  The  average  annual  cost  of 
supporting  a  prisoner  is  $22,500.  That 
means  our  annual  cost  of  incarceration 
is  about  $22  billion  a  year.  And  that 
does  not  include  anything  done  to  try 
to  bring  them  back  into  our  society. 
But  it  obviously  indicates  that  we  can 
save  huge  amounts  of  money  if  we  can 
decrease  the  dropout  rates  to  enable 
those  that  are  right  now  incarcerated 
to  be  able  to  get  employment. 

Goals  3  and  4  state  that  we  want  our 
students  to  demonstrate  high  achieve- 
ment and  to  be  first  in  the  world  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Again,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  those 
goals.  The  "1993  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress"  indicates 
more  than  75  percent  of  students  at  all 
grade  levels  failed  to  achieve  even  the 
basic  level  of  proficiency  in  these  areas 
and  over  60  percent  failed  to  meet  the 
proficiency  level  in  English.  In  inter- 
national comparisons — and  this  is 
where  it  is  so  critical  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  entering  a  very,  very 
competitive  world  market  system  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  And  improv- 
ing our  standard  of  living  depends  en- 
tirely on  our  ability  to  compete  in 
those  world  markets. 

In  international  comparisons,  Amer- 
ican students  consistently  score  below 
most  other  industrialized  nations.  In 
the  "1992  International  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,"  U.S.  13-year- 
olds  scored  second  to  last  among  15  na- 
tions in  mathematics  achievement. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  These  dis- 
turbing statistics  are  not  about  some- 
one else's  children  and  they  are  not 
someone  else's  problem.  These  are  our 
children,  our  future  work  force,  and 
our  future  leaders.  The  quality  of  our 
public  schools  in  America  is  directly 
related  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
each  and  every  one  of  our  citizens. 

As  badly  as  we  need  reform,  we  must 
remember  that  reform  costs  money.  In 
some  cases,  schools  have  funded  reform 
efforts  by  cutting  back  on  facilities 
maintenance,  or  even  some  educational 
program  activities.  Clearly,  this  de- 
feats the  point  and  is  one  reason  that 
this  bill  is  important.  Goals  2000  au- 
thorizes $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
for  State  and  local  reform  efforts,  plan- 
ning basically. 

State  and  local  communities  will  de- 
velop plans,  through  broad-based  pan- 
els, to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
teaching  and  learning  within  the  State. 
Each  State  and  each  plan  will  be 
unique.  Goals  2000  does  not  prescribe 
how  reform  should  occur  but  recognizes 
the  rightful  ownership  by  local  commu- 
nities and  State  administrators. 


Numerous  States  have  already  em- 
barked on  innovative  and  successful 
programs  to  restructure  education.  My 
own  State  of  Vermont  is  among  the 
States  that  is  committed  to  systemic 
reform  with  high  standards  and  clear 
goals. 

Educators,  businesses,  and  commu- 
nity members  have  joined  forces  in 
Vermont  to  provide  every  student  an 
opportunity  to  master  high  skills. 
Known  as  the  Green  Mountain  Chal- 
lenge, Vermont's  school  reform  initia- 
tive is  a  partnership  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, superintendents,  school  boards, 
employers,  parents,  and  human  serv- 
ices professionals.  It  is  reform  designed 
to  listen  to  and  respect  the  concerns  of 
teachers  and  parents  while  simulta- 
neously establishing  clear  goals  and 
benchmarks  from  the  top. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  changes 
that  you  may  see  taking  place  if  you 
visit  the  classrooms  of  Vermont.  In  one 
school,  you  will  walk  into  a  classroom 
where  groups  of  elementary  school  stu- 
dents are  actively  working  together  on 
a  long-term  project  to  research  and 
build  a  model  rain  forest  in  their  class- 
room. In  another  school,  you  will  find 
older  students  tutoring  their  younger 
peers  in  an  exercise  that  improves  the 
reading  skills  of  both  participants.  In 
yet  other  schools,  you  will  see  students 
of  all  ages  and  all  abilities  grouped  to- 
gether to  form  learning  communities. 

But  communities  and  States  cannot 
do  it  alone.  Federal  funding  and  incen- 
tives are  imperative  for  reform.  The 
GAO,  in  a  recent  report,  points  out 
that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  actions, 
maintaining  commitment,  and  finding 
resources  for  systemwide  reform  may 
be  impossible  for  many  districts.  Fed- 
eral funds  must  not  undermine  local 
and  State  control  but  Federal  funds  are 
critical  to  technical  assistance,  infor- 
mation dissemination,  and  professional 
development. 

Last  Congress  President  Bush  intro- 
duced America  2000,  a  bill  similar  to 
this  bill.  America  2000  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 92  to  6,  but  the  conference  report 
failed  by  a  slim  margin.  I  voted  against 
conference  report  because  of  some 
problems  I  found  with  it,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  year  we  can  go  forward 
with  those  problems  being  satisfied. 

While  this  situation  was  unfortunate, 
I  believe  we  have  a  new  opportunity  to 
place  our  mark  on  education  reform. 
Let  me  be  very  clear  to  my  fellow  col- 
leagues who.  like  me,  voted  against 
that  conference  report^we  have  a  dif- 
ferent bill  before  us  today.  The  bill  is 
also  different  from  the  House  bill  and 
different  from  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced by  President  Clinton  and  de- 
serves our  careful  attention  and  sup- 
port. 

I  conunend  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Kennedy,  Pell,  and  Kassebaum  for 
their  commitment  to  and  work  on  this 
bill.  The  bill  which  came  out  of  com- 
mittee reflects  a  spirit  of  compromise 


and  makes  a  number  of  important 
changes  to  what  was  originally  intro- 
duced. Let  me  go  over  in  detail  some  of 
the  important  revisions  made  by  the 
committee. 

First  of  all,  changes  made  by  the 
committee  free  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts to  develop  school  improvement 
plans  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  their  communities  and 
their  schools.  The  committee  bill  re- 
moves the  overly  prescriptive  require- 
ments and  mandates  which  describe  in 
detail  how  States  should  address  the 
specifics  of  their  reform  plans.  At  the 
local  level,  the  committee  changes 
allow  for  significantly  more  local  flexi- 
bility and  remove  requirements  that 
the  local  improvement  plans  exactly 
match  State  plans.  Fortunately,  the 
committee  recognized  that  in  order  for 
Goals  2000  to  be  successful  on  the  local 
level,  parents,  local  educators,  and 
community  members  must  be  able  to 
tailor  the  plan  to  the  needs  of  their 
students  and  must  feel  ownership  over 
the  process  and  have  accountability  for 
the  results. 

Second,  the  conunittee  bill  drives 
more  of  the  funds  to  the  local  level— 
and  reserves  fewer  funds  for  national 
activiites— than  the  bill  as  introduced. 
We  know  that  the  most  important 
changes  will  occur  in  schools  and  class- 
rooms, and  that  the  most  successful  re- 
form will  have  grassroots,  bottom-up 
support.  As  a  result,  the  percentage  re- 
served for  national  activities  is  re- 
duced from  6  to  4  percent. 

Third,  S.  1150,  as  reported,  removes 
the  mandate  that  States  develop  stand- 
ards to  gauge  students'  opportunity  to 
learn.  Although  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  States  seek  to  provide  every 
student  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
challenging  content,  we  felt  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  require  that  States  use  par- 
ticular strategies  in  order  to  do  so.  The 
committee  substitute  requires  all 
States  to  address  the  issue  in  some 
fashion  in  their  State  plan,  but  leaves 
the  specifics  up  to  each  individual 
State. 

I  have  heard  some  concern  expressed 
that  the  development  of  model  stand- 
ards at  the  national  level  would  force  a 
national  curriculum  and  Federal  stand- 
ards for  school  spending  on  to  the 
States.  This  is  entirely  not  true.  First 
of  all,  these  model  national  standards 
are  completely  voluntary  for  their 
adoption.  The  bill  specifies  that  no 
State  has  to  adopt  or  implement  any 
standards  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
funds  under  this  act  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation.  The  standards  are 
being  developed  simply  to  provide  guid- 
ance for  those  States  if  they  wish  to 
develop  standards  of  their  own.  Second, 
we  added  provisions  to  the  bill  to  clar- 
ify that  these  model  standards  must  be 
general  enough  to  allow  any  State  to 
use  them  and  must  not  be  so  specific  as 
to  restrict  State  or  local  prerogatives 
concerning      instructional      methods. 


They  also  state  that  nothing  in  this  act 
would  override  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  which  outlines 
the  respective  State  and  Federal  rela- 
tionships. I  hope  this  is  clear. 

The  committee  bill  supports  the  im- 
portant role  of  locally  determined  bod- 
ies, such  as  school  boards  and  State 
education  agencies,  in  monitoring  the 
school  reform  plans  and  does  not  seek 
to  replace  them  with  duplicative  struc- 
tures. We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
State  panel  is  an  essential  element  for 
planning  purposes,  but  this  panel 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  task 
of  monitoring  the  progress  of  individ- 
ual schools  and  districts.  Not  only  does 
the  Goals  2000  Act  take  bold  steps  to- 
ward widescale  reform  of  our  Nation's 
education  system,  it  also  starts  to 
erect  the  framework  for  building  the 
necessary  bridge  between  the  worlds  of 
education  and  work.  Title  V  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  designed  to  coordinate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  voluntary  national  system 
of  skill  standards,  assessment  and  cer- 
tification. This  will  be  incredibly  im- 
portant as  we  go  forward,  to  assure 
that  our  mobile  work  force  will  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  get  the  jobs 
that  are  available. 

The  intention  of  this  title  is  to  facili- 
tate lifelong  learning  opportunities  and 
promote  attainment  of  high  skills  for 
all  Americans.  It  focuses  on  workers  at 
all  stages  of  the  work  and  career  spec- 
trum, including  young  adults  seeking  a 
first  job,  unemployed  or  displaced 
workers  seeking  reemployment,  and 
experienced  workers  seeking  better 
jobs.  These  standards  would  provide 
workers  with  portable  and  recognizable 
credentials  to  certify  mastery  of  iden- 
tifiable skills  required  for  successful 
performance  in  the  work  place  in  the 
modern  world. 

From  the  outset,  let  me  acknowledge 
that  some  have  questioned  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  title  in  the  education  re- 
form package.  They  ask  would  it  not  be 
more  appropriate  to  place  provisions 
establishing  voluntary,  national,  in- 
dustry-recognized skill  standards  in 
comprehensive  work  force  preparation 
legislation?  Since  this  provision  was 
not  part  of  the  original  Goals  2000  bill. 
I  initially  shared  these  concerns.  How- 
ever. I  am  now  convinced  that  this 
matter  is  significantly  related  to  our 
educational  goals  and  properly  placed 
within  this  legislation.  Education  does 
not  end  after  high  school.  It  must  be  a 
continuum  from  birth  to  adulthood. 
Voluntary  skill  standards  will  help  en- 
courage the  high  skills  necessary  for 
American  workers  to  compete  and  suc- 
ceed in  the  high  technology  world  of 
the  21st  century. 

This  bill  addresses  the  concerns  that 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
expressed  to  me.  It  further  incor- 
porates the  recommendations  of  distin- 
guished education  experts  such  as  Com- 
missioner  Rick    Mills   from    Vermont 


who  testified  before  the  conmiittee  on 
his  experience  as  a  leader  in  the  area  of 
school  reform  and  restructuring. 

Some  opponents  may  question  the 
necessity  of  spending  Federal  dollars  to 
accomplish  State  education  reform. 
But.  as  the  experience  of  the  1980's 
makes  clear,  even  the  most  ardent  re- 
formers can  fall  short  of  their  goals  if 
the  tools  at  their  disposal  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
their  way.  And  obstacles  there  are 
many — drugs,  violence,  single  parent- 
hood, alcohol  abuse,  poor  nutrition, 
and  physical  abuse.  Children  come  to 
school  carrying  more  baggage  than  just 
books. 

Our  schools  must  be  able  to  identify 
these  problems  and  deal  with  them. 
Our  schools  have  taken  on  the  role  of  a 
social  agency  in  this  regard,  but  we 
have  not  provided  the  teachers  or  the 
administrators  with  any  more  money 
to  assist  them  in  caring  for  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  time  we  begin  looking  at 
what  we  must  do  to  make  those  goals 
attainable. 

The  state  of  our  education  system 
poses  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  this 
country — yet.  we  have  failed  to  take 
the  current  threat  seriously.  We  have 
not  understood  that  now  is  the  time  to 
commit  our  resources  to  education, 
health,  and  social  services  programs  in 
the  same  way  we  committed  ourselves 
to  fight  the  cold  war.  We  have  not  been 
willing  to  admit  that  the  threat  from 
within  is  as  great  as  that  which  we  per- 
ceive from  without. 

Enacting  Goals  2000  is  essential  to 
the  future  of  our  children  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  educational  system.  Our 
outdated  system  is  no  longer  adequate 
for  our  changing  society.  It  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  highly  skilled  and  fully  lit- 
erate adult  population  that  our  society 
must  have. 

I  believe  Goals  2000  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  Senator  Kennedy  and 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  very  hard  and  diligently  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  which  can  help  us  go  into 
the  next  century  with  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence we  will  need  in  order  to  provide 
our  Nation  with  the  standard  of  living 
it  requires. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  enactment  of  S.  1150,  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  school  re- 
form bill.  President  Clinton's  proposal 
is  important  and  needed  legislation. 
Far  too  often.  American  students  are 
not  sufficiently  challenged  in  the  class- 
room. As  a  result,  they  frequently 
place  lowest  in  international  achieve- 
ment rankings.  Goals  2000  seeks  to  re- 
verse  that  tide.   It  establishes  clear. 
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high  expectations  for  every  student, 
school,  and  community.  It  spurs  State 
and  local  education  reform  efforts.  And 
it  strengthens  the  linkage  between 
school  and  workplace.  Goals  2000  is 
truly  a  mandate  for  change. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
American  competitiveness  is  dependent 
on  a  world-class  work  force,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  a  world-class  educational 
system.  Excellence  without  equity  is 
recipe  for  economic  defeat,  and  equity 
without  excellence  is  a  hollow  promise. 
Goals  2000  serves  both  as  a  framework 
and  catalyst  to  Improve  and  reform  our 
educational  system.  In  essence,  it  ac- 
knowledges that  excellence  and  equity 
In  education  are  inextricably  linked. 

First,  Goals  2000  codifies  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  developed  by 
then-Governor  Clinton,  President 
Bush,  and  the  Nation's  Governors  in 
1989.  We  have  made  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  the  goals  in  committee  in 
order  to  maintain  their  broad  biparti- 
san appeal.  One  change  of  note,  how- 
ever, is  the  inclusion  of  civics  and  gov- 
ernment as  an  area  in  which  by  the 
year  2000,  students  will  be  expected  to 
demonstrate  competency  over  chal- 
lenging subject  matter.  I  have  long 
held  that  it  is  absolutely  critical  for 
students  to  understand  how  our  Gov- 
ernment works,  as  well  as  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy. 

Second,  Goals  2000  provides  for  the 
development  of  rigorous  voluntary  con- 
tent standards  that  identify  exactly 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  in  specific  subject  areas.  We  have 
also  included  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  support  the  development  of 
model  national  leadership  projects  to 
integrate  standards  from  different  sub- 
ject areas,  such  as  English  and  history. 
Into  a  single  coherent  instructional 
progrram.  Subjects  need  not  and  should 
not  be  taught  in  isolation  of  one  an- 
other. 

Further,  Goals  2000  establishes  vol- 
untary opportunity-to-learn  standards 
that  define  the  teaching  and  learning 
conditions  necessary  for  all  students  to 
have  a  fair  and  equitable  chance  at  re- 
ceiving a  world-class  education.  Oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  will  empower 
the  public  to  hold  not  only  schools  but 
also  policymakers  accountable  for  the 
results  they  produce.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  an  education  of  equity  and  ex- 
cellence. 

What  pleases  me  most  about  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  initiatives  is  that  it  also 
provides  for  the  development  of  qual- 
ity, thought-provoking  assessments. 
For  over  25  years  I  have  called  for  bet- 
ter assessments  tied  to  national  stand- 
ards so  that  we  might  measure  stu- 
dents actual  knowledge  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  better  target  our  limited  Fed- 
eral resources.  Moreover,  standards 
and  assessments  are  essential  if  State 
and  local  officials  are  to  establish,  as 
AFT  President  Al  Shanker  recently 
stated: 


The  clear  consequences  for  success  and 
failure  so  that  students  have  the  incentive  to 
work  hard  and  achieve  because  they  know 
that  something  important— like  a  high 
school  diploma,  college  entrance  or  access  to 
a  good  job— is  at  stake. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important. 
Goals  2000  provides  a  $400  million 
school  improvement  grant  program  to 
help  spur  systemwide  State  and  local 
education  reform.  Educators,  and  State 
and  local  community  leaders  will  re- 
ceive the  guidance  and  support  they 
need  to  develop  and  implement  their 
own  education  reform  plans.  Funds  will 
go  toward  improved  and  ongoing  teach- 
er training,  parental  and  community 
involvement,  performance-based  as- 
sessments tied  to  challenging  curric- 
ula, and  real  incentives  for  schools  and 
students. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
grant  program  contains  a  special  em- 
phasis on  financially  distressed  areas. 
Education  reform  requires  resources, 
particularly  in  our  most  needy  areas. 
In  Rhode  Island,  a  healthy  proportion 
of  the  more  than  $1.5  million  the  State 
may  receive  under  the  Goals  2000  pro- 
gram should  go  to  such  financially 
strapped  areas  as  Central  Falls,  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  and  Newport.  Ad- 
mittedly, $1.5  million  is  an  austere 
level  of  funding  for  austere  times.  But 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  closest  to 
schoolchildren,  not  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats, even  a  small  amount  of 
funding — as  little  as  $10,000 — can  lead 
to  a  process  that  can  change  an  entire 
school. 

Fourth,  Goals  2000  provides  schools 
with  greater  flexibility  in  their  use  of 
Federal  funds.  Under  program  flexibil- 
ity, educators  will  be  able  to  serve  chil- 
dren as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a  col- 
lection of  isolated  needs.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  flexi- 
bility is  not  our  end  goal.  Our  goal  is 
increased  achievement  and  opportunity 
for  children.  And  therein  lies  the  ge- 
nius of  Goals  2000.  The  development  of 
high  standards  and  quality  assessment 
provides  for  a  level  of  program  ac- 
countability to  guide  future  decisions 
regarding  more  or  less  flexibility  at 
the  local  level.  Without  quality  assess- 
ments, we  would  have  no  way  of  meas- 
uring if  services  are  delivered  to  the 
students  who  need  them  most. 

Finally,  to  improve  the  linkage  be- 
tween school  and  work.  Goals  2000  cre- 
ates a  skills  standards  board  to  iden- 
tify essential  work  force  skills  and  es- 
tablishes a  voluntary  national  system 
of  occupational  certification.  Workers, 
and  those  seeking  work,  will  receive 
clear  guidance  as  to  the  skills  that  are 
necessary  to  enter  a  particular  field. 
Skill  standards  will  increase  worker 
mobility,  enabling  workers  to  take 
their  skills  to  where  jobs  exist.  These 
standards  are  an  important  first  step 
toward  a  future  skills  training  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  the 
enactment  of  education  reform  legisla- 


tion too  long.  I  am  afraid  that  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  intervention  of 
politics.  I  have  long  believed  that  par- 
tisanship should  have  little  to  do  with 
our  work  in  education.  We  may  have 
differences  of  approach  and  emphasis, 
but  those  differences  should  not  be 
rooted  in  party  label.  For  the  good  of 
children,  we  ought  to  steer  clear  of  par- 
tisanship when  it  comes  to  education 
policy.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Goals 
2000  is  a  change  from  the  past.  The 
school  reform  bill  before  us  has  been 
developed  and  improved  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  We  have  taken  a  good  bill  and 
made  it  better.  It  merits  our  strong 
support  and  swift  enactment. 

In  closing,  I  will  comment  on  the  fact 
that  when  I  go  around  and  make 
speeches  to  young  people,  at  the  end  of 
the  speech  period — and  I  have  done  this 
many,  many,  many  times — I  ask  the 
students  if  they  feel  they  are  properly 
challenged,  learning  to  the  limit  of 
their  abilities.  I  find  that  very  often, 
usually  the  children  will  say  no.  You 
ask  them  to  put  up  their  hands  and 
maybe  95'  percent  of  those  who  raised 
their  hands  will  say  they  have  not  been 
properly  challenged.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  directly 
behind  me  as  I  ask  this  question. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  a 
step  down  the  road  we  should  take  and 
should  have  taken  some  time  ago. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for  S. 
1150,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  Senate  bill  1150  contains  many  of 
the  same  basic  elements  as  President 
Bush's  America  2000  initiative  and  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  S.  2  during 
the  last  Congress. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  hearing 
opposition  to  this  bill,  let  me  tell  you 
at  the  outset  that  this  bill  does  not: 
federalize  education,  establish  a  na- 
tional curriculum  or  school  board;  re- 
quire that  States  adopt  national  stand- 
ards or  submit  standards  for  Govern- 
ment approval;  tie  any  other  Federal 
education  funds  to  compliance  with 
Goals  2000  provisions;  dictate  to  States 
how  much  they  need  to  spend  per  pupil, 
how  to  license  their  teachers,  the  prop- 
er teacher-pupil  ratio,  which  textbooks 
to  use,  et  cetera;  impose  unfunded 
mandates  on  States;  and  mandate  or 
encourage  values-based  education  or 
the  establishment  of  school-based  clin- 
ics. 

This  legislation  reflects  the  biparti- 
san consensus  of  the  Senate  that  fun- 
damental education  reform  will  be  ac- 
complished only  by  strengthening  the 
connection  between  communities  and 
their  schools  and  by  renewing  the  abso- 
lutely vital  partnership  among  parents, 
teachers,  and  students.  This  legislation 
stresses  the  need  to  raise  our  standards 
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and  expectations  for  student  perform- 
ance. Students,  I  believe,  are  ready  and 
willing  to  rise  to  this  challenge.  The 
bill  encourages  the  strengthening  of 
our  Nation's  teaching  force  and  pro- 
vides teachers  and  administrators  with 
the  training  and  support  they  need. 

Our  vision  for  education  may  be  na- 
tional in  scope,  but  responsibility  for 
its  delivery  rests  squarely  in  hands  at 
the  local  level.  In  fact,  my  single 
greatest  concern  with  the  legislation 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  it  was  too  bureau- 
cratic, prescriptive,  and  top-down  in  its 
approach. 

Republican  Senators  have  been  in- 
strumental in  making  significant  im- 
provements to  the  bill  both  before  and 
after  its  introduction.  We  have  worked 
very  hard  to  develop  a  bill  with  few  of 
the  defects  of  the  conference  bill,  S.  2, 
which  we  opposed  last  year.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  has  successfully 
minimized  the  level  of  Federal  involve- 
ment to  that  necessary  to  encourage 
higher  standards  without  stifling  local 
innovation  and  decisionmaking. 

This  legislation  does  not  seek  to  dis- 
place local  and  State  control  over 
schools.  Rather,  it  provides  support  for 
innovative  thinking  and  experimen- 
tation in  the  way  we  educate  our  stu- 
dents. We  also  worked  to  ensure  that 
the  focus  of  education  reform  advo- 
cated in  this  bill  remained  on  edu- 
cational achievement,  rather  than  on 
inputs  and  resources.  I  believe  that  the 
Goals  2000  bill  making  its  way  through 
the  Senate  represents  a  true  mixture  of 
bottom-up  education  reform  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  support  and  part- 
nership. 

At  the  heart  of  S.  1150  is  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  States,  school  districts,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment dramatic  and  needed  reforms  of 
their  schools  and  school  systems.  This 
program  represents  95  percent  of  the 
authorized  funds.  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  are  encouraged  to 
engage  in  education  reform  designed  to 
raise  standards  and  expectations  for  all 
students  and  improve  student  academic 
achievement. 

The  legislation  also  allows  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  waive  Federal  regu- 
lations which  impede  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  focus  on  providing  the  best 
possible  education  for  their  students. 
This  proposal  puts  teachers  back  in  the 
decision  making  role  of  determining 
the  best  ways  to  teach  their  students. 

I  have  heard  various  criticisms  of 
this  bill.  Most  of  them  have  been  aimed 
at  the  House  version  or  earlier  Senate 
versions  of  this  legislation.  Let  me  ad- 
dress some  of  these  criticisms.  Goals 
2000  does  not  establish  or  promote  a  na- 
tional school  board  or  a  national  cur- 
riculum. I  would  not  support  either  of 
those  moves. 

While  the  Goals  2000  State  grant  pro- 
gram does  encourage  that  participating 
States,    school   districts,   and   schools 
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have  high  expectations  for  students 
and  hold  all  students  to  high  standards 
of  academic  achievement,  those  expec- 
tations and  standards  would  be  en- 
tirely locally  determined.  Other  deci- 
sions about  whether  to  include  values 
or  sex  education  in  the  curricula  or 
whether  to  open  school-based  clinics 
would  remain  local  decisions,  as  they 
always  have  been. 

This  bill  does  not  impose  unfunded 
Federal  mandates.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
is  true.  Like  the  Bush  administration, 
S.  1150,  provides  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  with  an  option  to 
obtain  waivers  from  Federal  statutes 
and  regulations  that  impede  education 
reform.  In  addition,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  which  vehemently 
opposes  unfunded  Federal  mandates, 
has  indicated  its  support  for  the  Senate 
bill. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  bill 
threatens  to  change  the  focus  from 
school  and  student  outcomes  and 
achievement  as  measures  of  edu- 
cational progress  back  to  the  inputs, 
such  as  resources,  upon  which  we  have 
traditionally  relied  to  monitor  our  edu- 
cational system.  However,  the  Senate 
committee  amendment  modifies  the 
bill's  language  on  delivery  or  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards,  as  these 
input  requirements  are  called,  and  the 
House  bill  is  very  different  on  this 
point. 

The  House  bill  requires  the  National 
Education  Goals  Panel  to  identify  ac- 
tions that  should  be  taken  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to 
achieve  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards.  It  would  also  require  the 
Goals  Panel  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  States  in  meeting  such  standards. 
The  Senate  will  does  not  insert  the  fed- 
erally funded  Goals  Panel  into  this 
type  of  monitoring  role. 

The  House  bill  is  also  much  more  pre- 
scriptive and  restrictive  with  respect 
to  opportunity-to-leave  standards  in 
the  State  grants.  The  Senate  bill,  by 
comparison,  only  requires  that  States 
establish  strategies  for  providing  all 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
but  States  decide  whether  they  will 
adopt  specific  standards  to  accomplish 
this  aim. 

I  should  also  mention  briefly  title  V 
of  the  bill,  which  will  establish  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  national,  occu- 
pational skill  standards.  I  must  confess 
to  some  skepticism  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  these  standards  and  the  need  for 
such  a  board.  Nevertheless,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  those 
in  the  business  community  who  sup- 
port this  effort.  But,  I  strongly  believe 
businesses,  both  large  and  small,  must 
be  adequately  represented  in  the  devel- 
opment of  standards  if  this  project  is 
to  work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shares 
this  view  and  has  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise approach  that  I  believe  will 
provide  more  balanced  representation 
on  the  Skills  Standards  Board. 


Finally,  some  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause it  does  not  include  Federal 
money  for  private  school  choice.  As  in 
S.  2,  which  patssed  by  a  vote  of  92  to  6. 
a  State  or  school  district  may  use  their 
Federal  grant  to  implement  public 
school  choice  as  part  of  its  plan.  The 
bill  does  not  prohibit  private  school 
choice,  only  the  use  of  Federal  dollars 
for  such  activity. 

I  recognize  that  private  schools  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
education  of  many  children,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  a  private 
school  system  provides  healthy  com- 
petition for  public  schools.  However,  as 
a  nation  we  have  made  a  commitment 
to  education  by  providing  free  public 
schools  and  requiring  that  children  at- 
tend. To  honor  this  commitment  fully, 
all  schools  must  be  good  ones. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  not 
to  include  Federal  funding  of  any 
school  choice  in  this  bill.  I  support 
school  choice  if  a  school  district  de- 
cides that  it  is  a  feasible  option  and 
will  improve  education  achievement  in 
the  district's  public  schools.  However, 
choice,  whether  private  or  public,  is  a 
State  and  local  issue,  as  are  decisions 
about  how  to  fund  it.  I  see  no  reason  ^ 
for  a  Federal  role  in  this  decision. 

Ultimately,  the  real  solutions  to  im- 
proving our  schools  will  be  found  out- 
side Washington.  However,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  can  be  of  assist- 
ance in  encouraging  States  and  local- 
ities to  seek  improvement  of  local 
schools  and  to  think  boldly  in  terms  of 
reform.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  offer 
my  support  for  S.  1150. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  before  she 
leaves  the  floor,  it  is  moments  such  as 
this  where  I  should  say  amen  and  sit 
down  because,  frankly,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said  virtually  every- 
thing I  wanted  to  say  about  this  legis- 
lation, particularly  in  some  of  her  last 
few  points  about  the  flexibility  of  this 
bill. 

My  hope  is — and  I  know  this  does  not 
happen  with  great  frequency,  Mr. 
President,  but  my  hope  is,  because  this 
legislation  is  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion. Members  would  take  some  time — 
it  is  not  a  lengthy  bill— that  they 
might  read  this  one.  I  know  I  may  be 
asking  a  lot  in  some  instances  but,  just 
merely  reading  this  legislation  I  think 
would  allay  about  95  percent  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  in  other 
forums. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  points  out 
what  this  bill  does  not  include,  and  I 
would  urge  people  to  read  her  state- 
ment because  she  is  exactly  correct. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  statements 
about  what  is  in  this  bill.  Read  the  bill 
and  read  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  you  will  have  a  good 
beginning  as  to  what  is  included. 

I  think  the  one  central  feature  that 
is  so  critically  important  is  the  notion 
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of  local  flexibility,  the  ability  for 
school  districts  and  States  to  be  exper- 
imental, to  try  things  that  work  in 
their  communities  and  their  States. 
That  has  not  always  been  the  way  we 
have  crafted  legislation  in  the  edu- 
cation area,  but  this  particular  product 
is  such  an  effort,  to  really  maximize 
those  choices. 

I  hope  it  does  not  need  stating,  but  I 
will  repeat  it  again.  If  at  any  point  in 
our  history  the  need  for  having  the 
best  educated  generation  this  country 
has  ever  produced  it  is  now.  We  just 
passed  the  NAFTA  bill  which  is  going 
to  open  some  wonderful  opportunities 
economically  in  this  hemisphere. 

When  we  have  50  percent  of  our  high 
school  graduates  not  going  on  to  col- 
lege at  all  and  you  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  is  going  to  be  to  have  an  edu- 
cated work  force,  I  do  not  think  it 
needs  to  be  reemphasized  that  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  increase  and 
improve  the  quality  of  educational  op- 
portunity at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  I  want  to  underscore 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said 
about  parents.  And  Senator  Bond  of 
Missouri  deserves  great  credit  for  offer- 
ing the  parents-as-first-teachers  con- 
cept. 

Because  it  is  absolutely  true.  I  have 
a  sister  who  teaches  young  children  in 
Hartford,  CT,  from  the  largest  inner 
city  elementary  school  in  the  State. 
She  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  were 
she  here.  She  is  a  very  good  teacher. 
She  works  very  hard.  But  even  at  the 
very  young  age  of  4,  5,  6  years  of  age 
when  she  receives  these  children  as  her 
charges  so  much  damage  has  already 
been  done.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
try  to  reverse  some  of  the  problems 
these  children  bring  to  the  classroom 
at  that  young  age. 

They  are  not  yet  adolescents  or  teen- 
agers. These  are  the  youngest  children. 

So  involving  parents  is  so  critically 
important  if  we  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful, getting  parents  to  come  to 
those  schools,  to  be  involved  in  the 
total  aspect  of  their  child's  lives.  This 
bill  makes  an  effort  at  that. 

President  Bush  deserves  great  credit, 
by  the  way.  He  authored  the  conference 
that  met  in  Virginia  that  initiated  this 
particular  proposal,  and  hence  under- 
scoring the  point  again  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  made  about  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  this  effort.  We  are 
not  going  to  agree  on  every  aspect. 
Some  may  have  particular  problems  of 
one  feature  or  another.  But  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  really  put  our 
stamp  on  the  educational  needs  of  this 
country  at  a  tremendously  important 
and  critical  juncture. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  bill,  read  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  PELL, 
who  has  been  a  champion  for  years  in 
education,  and  our  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Jeffords  as  well;  my 


colleague  trom  Illinois  who  is  here. 
Senator  Simon,  who  has  spent  years 
working  these  areas. 

I  look  forward,  by  the  way — and  I 
would  end  on  this  particular  note — to 
working  with  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. He  and  I  have  been  raising  the 
proposal  of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment commit  more  of  its  resources 
over  the  next  decade  to  education.  It  is 
controversial.  But  nonetheless,  I  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  property  tax  bur- 
den that  people  pay  in  this  country  for 
education.  Two-thirds  of  the  property 
taxes  in  Connecticut  go  for  local  edu- 
cation. A  lot  of  those  dollars  go  to  spe- 
cial education  programs  and  the  like. 
If  the  Federal  Government  can  begin  to 
assume  some  of  that  financial  respon- 
sibility we  cannot  only  do  more,  but  I 
think  also  alleviate  some  of  the  par- 
ticular financial  burdens  that  people 
have. 

That  is  another  issue  and  a  time  for 
another  debate.  I  did  not  want  to  miss 
the  opportunity  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  that  particular 
approach  through  other  vehicles  along 
the  way  in  our  commitment  to  doing 
what  we  can  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  education. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
the  debate  over  the  next  few  days  on 
this  issue.  There  will  be  some  major  is- 
sues of  some  controversy. 

Let  me  underscore  as  well  the  point 
on  the  voucher  issue.  Again  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  this.  But 
frankly,  this  is  not  a  matter  for  us  tak- 
ing tax  dollar  revenues  and  subsidizing 
other  school  systems  which  is  exactly 
the  wrong  direction.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  private  and  parochial 
school  systems  in  this  country.  I  am  a 
product  of  them.  But  I  also  believe  my 
parents  made  a  choice  at  that  time. 
They  did  not  think  that  making  a 
choice  excluded  them  or  precluded 
them  from  bearing  an  obligation  to 
support  education  in  this  country.  In  a 
sense  to  promote  that  idea  because  we 
are  angry  with  what  we  see  going  on  in 
our  schools  today  is  to  ask  those  who 
have  the  least  to  pay  the  greatest  bur- 
den in  this  area.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  do  it  no  matter  how  appealing 
it  may  be. 

So  my  hope  is  our  colleagues  will 
think  long  and  hard  before  deciding  to 
go  move  in  that  direction. 

On  that  note,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
our  colleagues  to  look  at  the  bill,  to 
read  it,  to  read  the  statements  again, 
particularly  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  today,  and  to  ultimately  sup- 
port what  I  think  is  a  very  good  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  I  know  he  has 
some  important  comments. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
OAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  agree  with  everything  he  said. 
There  is  all  sweetness  and  light.  It  will 
not  be  all  sweetness  and  light  when  we 
get  to  these  amendments. 

But  what  we  are  asking  is  on  that 
voluntary  basis,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  used  the  word  voluntary  and  I 
would  underscore  it.  That  is  what  this 
calls  for,  a  voluntary  establishment  of 
high  academic  standards.  And  then  do 
something  that  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  say  over  and 
over  again.  In  fact.  I  have  stolen  this 
process  from  him.  He  says,  "When  I 
speak  to  students.  I  ask  them  if  they 
are  being  challenged  enough."  And 
overwhelmingly  they  say  they  are  not 
being  challenged  enough.  I  have  stolen 
that  technique  from  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  without  giving  him  cred- 
it. I  regret  to  say.  But  absolutely  we 
ought  to  be  doing  more. 

Parental  involvement;  Senator  DODD 
has  talked  about  this.  Senator  Hat- 
field has  been  excellent  on  this.  The 
PTA  has  been  urging  us  to  do  more. 
The  local  school  councils  established 
by  the  city  of  Chicago  did  not  cost  us 
a  penny;  gotten  parents  involved,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  has  helped 
the  Chicago  schools. 

Senator  Wellstone  and  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  strengthen  the 
opportunity-to-learn  standards.  I  hope 
we  can  get  something  worked  out  on 
that. 

And  then  I  would  finally  urge  that  we 
recognize — this  is  one  piece  of  the  puz- 
zle. This  is  a  step  forward.  It  is  a  small 
step  forward.  We  need  other  steps  for- 
ward. I  think  the  direct  lending  was 
one  for  higher  education.  The  school  to 
work  will  be  one.  Then  we  get  to  a 
more  major  issue,  and  that  is  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

One  other  item:  The  Presiding  Officer 
who  has  been  great  in  this  whole  budg- 
et revenue  field — and  we  are  pleased 
that  he  is  here  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  We  face  the  fact  that  we 
passed  unanimously  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion saying  let  us  increase  1  percent  a 
year  what  we  are  doing  out  of  the 
budget  for  education.  It  was  easy  to 
pass  that  resolution.  Pretty  soon,  we 
are  going  to  be  at  the  budget.  Then  we 
are  going  to  find  out  whether  we  just 
gave  that  lip  service,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 

That  is  when  the  crunch  comes.  I 
hope  we  will  do  something. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  heard 
me  talk  before  about  when  I  was  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber when  it  was.  I  was  taking  that  ge- 
ography lesson.  I  learned  that  we  were 
a  rich  nation  because  of  all  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  And  I  believed  that  up 
until,  I  do  not  know,  15  years  ago  when 
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all  of  a  sudden  I  realized  the  nations 
that  were  moving  more  rapidly  eco- 
nomically in  terms  of  increasing  their 
national  income  were  nations  that  had 
virtually  no  natural  resources — Japan, 
Taiwan,  Sweden.  I  realized  these  na- 
tions are  investing  in  their  human  re- 
sources. That  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

This  bill  is  one  step  in  that  direction. 
I  applaud  this  step.  We  have  to  take 
more  steps. 

I  applaud  Senator  Pell.  Senator  Jef- 
fords, and  Senator  Kassebaum  and  ev- 
eryone who  has  played  a  roll  in  this.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  support  of  it. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  express  my  respect,  especially  for 
the  prior  speakers  and  their  commit- 
ment to  and  concern  for  education  and 
improving  education  in  our  country. 

That  is  I  believe  a  universal  concern, 
of  course.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unique  to 
either  party.  And  it  is  something  that 
has  been  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  who  has  made  some  exception- 
ally aggressive  efforts  in  this  area 
which  I  greatly  admire,  as  he  has  out- 
lined. This  is  critical  to  the  future  ca- 
pacity to  have  high  quality  education. 

Really,  if  you  want  to  look  at  the  re- 
sources of  our  Nation,  the  true  re- 
sources are  the  minds  of  our  children. 
This  is  especially  true  as  we  move  into 
the  information  and  communication 
century,  which  will  be  the  21st  century. 

We  all  recognize  this.  Of  course,  this 
bill  is  a  statement  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  members  of  the  leadership 
of  this  committee  as  to  how  they  think 
it  should  be  addressed  and  how  they 
feel  we  should  improve  education 
throughout  this  country.  All  the 
speakers  to  date  have  been  high  in 
their  praise  of  this  bill.  I  must  demur. 
I  think  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
has  some  very  serious  flaws. 

I  sought  the  goals  of  the  bill.  The 
goals,  of  course,  were  designed  by  the 
Governors  Conference  in  Charlottes- 
ville which  was  convened  by  President 
Bush.  I  guess  I  am  the  only  Member  of 
this  body  who  was  a  member  of  that 
conference  because  at  the  time  the 
conference  was  convened  I  was  serving 
as  Governor  of  my  State. 

Those  goals  were  excellent.  They 
have  been  outlined  by  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  will  not  go  over  them 
again.  But  they  do  define  well  what  we 
as  a  nation  should  be  pursuing  in  the 
area  of  education. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  this 
bill  is  not  an  enactment  of  those  goals 
only.  This  bill  did  not  stop  at  just  stat- 
ing that  these  goals  were  a  good  idea. 
It  went  well  beyond  that. 

Had  in  fact  the  bill  been  a  restate- 
ment or  an  affirmation  of  the  decision 
of  the  Governors  at  Charlottesville  and 
acceptance  of  those  goals  and  had  this 
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bill  been  an  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  a  partner  in  pursu- 
ing those  goals  and  assisting  the 
States,  especially  in  the  area  of  assess- 
ment in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  goals  have  been  obtained,  then 
I  would  have  no  problem  with  this  bill. 
But  that  is  not  what  this  bill  does. 

This  bill,  although  having  an  innoc- 
uous term,  reaches  well  beyond  just 
the  definition  of  the  goals  or  the  at- 
tempt to  assist  the  States.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant power  grab  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  structure  to  try  to 
obtain  control — control  is  maybe  too 
strong  a  word — but  to  try  to  obtain  a 
significant  and  dominant  role  in  the 
manner  and  methodology  of  education 
of  our  children  in  the  elementary-sec- 
ondary school  systems. 

You  might  ask  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  Well,  because  that  is  not  the  way 
the  American  education  system  has 
worked. 

Traditionally,  the  Federal  role  in 
education  has  been  defined  and  tar- 
geted in,  laser  like,  in  its  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. Traditionally,  the  Federal 
Government  has  picked  certain  arenas 
where  it  felt  that  the  States  maybe 
were  not  doing  everything  they  could 
or  where  it  could  help  the  States  and 
address  those  issues.  Special  education 
is  probably  the  most  well  known  of 
that,  but  certainly  the  chapter  1  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  assistance  is  part  of  it,  too.  And 
that  really  has  worked  fairly  well, 
where  the  Federal  Government  has 
picked  a  defined  and  limited  role  to  ad- 
dress elementary  and  secondary  school 
education  and  has  done  so  in  partner- 
ship with  the  States  and  left  to  the 
States  and  to  the  local  communities 
the  dominant  and  pervasive  role  of  edu- 
cating our  children  as  they  work  their 
way  through  the  first  12  grades. 

Why  has  it  worked?  It  has  worked  be- 
cause quality  education — and  this  was 
a  conclusion  which  we  reached  at  Char- 
lottesville, and  it  has  not  been  talked 
about  here,  and  I  can  understand  why. 
listening  to  the  speakers  who  went  be- 
fore me — depends  primarily,  even  more 
so  than  on  money,  on  local  participa- 
tion. High  quality  school  systems  in 
this  country,  whether  they  are  at  the 
elementary  level  or  at  the  secondary 
level,  wherever  you  find  them,  always 
have  one  very  dominant  factor,  and 
that  is  a  high  degree  of  local  participa- 
tion in  designing  the  way  the  school  is 
run. 

They  also  have  a  lot  of  other  factors, 
of  course.  Some  of  that  involves 
money.  A  lot  of  it  involves  a  first-class 
principal  with  energy,  and  a  good 
teaching  staff,  of  course,  is  critical. 
But  most  important  is  a  commitment 
by  the  community  to  make  sure  that 
the  education  of  their  children  in  their 
town  is  the  best  that  can  be  provided. 

Local  control  cannot  be  obtained 
through  Federal  regrulation.  In  fact. 
Federal    regulation    is    anathema    to 


local  control.  In  fact,  probably  in  the 
most  aggrressive  experiment  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  on  in  the 
area  of  education  is  the  area  of  94-142, 
which  is  the  special  education  area.  In 
insisting  and  setting  up  a  Federal 
structure  on  how  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated who  have  handicaps  and  disabil- 
ities, the  Federal  Government's  domi- 
nance in  that  area  has  become  so  ag- 
gressive that  it  has  in  many  instances 
undermined  what  might  have  been  ini- 
tiatives on  the  local  level  which  would 
have  created  even  a  better  atmosphere 
for  that  child. 

That  grew  out  of  the  history  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  children  were 
not  receiving  the  adequate  education 
they  needed  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stepped  in.  But  I  tend  to  think 
the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  that 
area.  We  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
that  on  later  legislation  in  some  con- 
siderable depth. 

In  that  area  specifically,  the  Federal 
Government  has  created  a  regulatory 
morass  of  huge  proportions,  and  it  has 
not  even  funded  the  obligation  that  it 
has  put  on  the  local  school  systems  to 
help  educate  the  disabled  and  handi- 
capped child,  which  is  an  outrage  in 
and  on  its  face;  the  fact  that  we  passed 
a  bill  in  this  Congress  that  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  going  to 
tell  the  States  and  the  communities 
how  to  educate  these  disabled  kids  and 
then  said  we  would  pay  40  percent  of  it 
and  we  end  up  paying  6  percent  of  it, 
and  thus  the  school  systems  had  to 
scramble  around  and  relocate  resources 
to  take  care  of  these  children. 

But  the  fact  is  that  quality  education 
cannot  be  driven  from  the  top.  Quality 
education  has  to  involve  having  the 
parent,  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and 
the  local  school  board  feel  that  they 
are  empowered  with  the  capacity  to 
make  the  decisions  which  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  way  education  is  deliv- 
ered. That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 
That  is  how  you  develop  quality  edu- 
cation. And  that  is  what  the  Governors 
concluded  at  Charlottesville;  that  most 
of  the  high  quality  systems  involve 
large  flexibility  and  a  large  amount  of 
autonomy  on  the  local  and  State  level. 

So  we  have  this  bill  come  forward, 
which  in  an  innocuous  term  is  called 
voluntary,  and  we  have  heard  that 
phrase  mentioned  here  on  innumerable 
occasions — this  is  voluntary,  this  is 
voluntary,  this  is  voluntary— to  the 
point  where  you  have  to  refer  to  a 
Shakesperian  phrase  which  I  believe  is 
"methinks  she  doth  protest  too  much." 
The  fact  is  this  is  not  voluntary.  It  is 
only  voluntary  in  words,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  substantively  a  directive. 

Why?  Well,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  language  of  the  bill,  to 
begin  with.  I  refer  you  simply  to  the 
language  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  talk 
about  voluntary  in  the  operative  lan- 
guage. It  talks  about  voluntary  in  the 
political    language.    In    the    operative 
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language  it  uses  a  word  like  •'shall." 
The  States  shall  present  a  plan.  The 
plan  shall  comply  with  the  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards.  I  refer  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  the  bill  itself 
and  to  section  306  for  some  of  that  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  other  critical 
sections. 

So  the  language  of  the  bill  is  not  vol- 
untary. In  its  operative  and  most  effec- 
tive and  in  the  terms  which  create 
legal  obligation,  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  very  definitive. 

Well,  then  you  will  hear  people  say. 
well,  States  do  not  have  to  participate; 
they  do  not  have  to  put  in  for  this  $400 
million,  so,  therefore,  it  is  obviously 
voluntary.  That  is  a  truly  ironic  argu- 
ment. I  mean  anybody  who  has  been  in 
the  Government  knows  the  pressure 
which  will  be  raised  within  the  various 
States  to  obtain  some  of  this  funding 
should  it  be  appropriated.  The  edu- 
cational communities  within  the 
States,  the  parents  within  the  States, 
the  States  themselves,  the  State  legis- 
latures, if  you  put  $400  million  on  the 
table,  there  is  going  to  be  a  huge,  prac- 
tical momentum  to  obtain  those  funds. 

And  that  is  the  way  human  nature  is, 
and  that  is  the  way  of  the  body  politic. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is 
very  little  that  is  voluntary  in  the 
State's  choice  to  pursue  this.  You  are 
not  going  to  have  the  States  of  Idaho 
or  Arkansas  or  Mississippi  not  want  to 
get  a  percentage  of  that  $400  million. 
Obviously,  they  are  going  to  want  to 
and  they  are  going  to  feel  that,  since  it 
is  their  tax  dollars  they  send  here  to 
Washington  to  begin  with,  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  some  of  them  back. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach. It  is  not  avarice  on  their  part. 
It  happens  to  be  a  reasonable  desire  to 
recover  some  of  the  tax  dollars  they 
send  to  Washington. 

So  when  the  Federal  Government 
puts  $400  million  on  the  table  and  says, 
here  we  are  going  to  divide  it  up  to  the 
States  in  the  context  that  it  is  vol- 
untary that  the  States  are  going  to 
participate  in  that,  it  is  absurd.  The 
States  are  going  to  be  under  pressure 
from  their  constituents.  And  once  they 
opt  into  the  plan,  the  language  is  not 
voluntary.  It  is  "shall."  They  shall 
have  a  plan;  they  shall  comply  with 
this  standard  and  that  standard. 

Then,  of  course,  I  know  that  the  mea 
culpas  have  been  put  out  there  that 
this  will  not  be  used  in  later  cases  to 
obtain  Federal  funds.  States  will  not  be 
tested  on  their  applications  under 
chapter  1  by  any  standards  that  are 
stepped  up  under  this  bill.  And  even 
this  bill  has  language  in  there  that 
says  something  to  that  effect. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  not  the 
way  it  works.  It  is  not  the  way  it  has 
ever  worked.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
dealt  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
has  tried  to  participate  in  a  program 
knows  that  once  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sets  up  a  standard,  which  they  do 


under  this  bill,  once  those  standards 
are  put  in  place,  those  standards  be- 
come the  criteria  which  are  either  used 
exclusively  or  at  least  as  a  major  ele- 
ment of  the  decision  process  in  obtain- 
ing other  funds  which  are  related  to 
that  matter. 

It  would  be  like  saying  that,  when 
the  EPA  set  their  standards  on  how 
you  define  clean  water,  the  State  ap- 
plying for  a  clean  water  grant  could  ig- 
nore those  standards.  Of  course  they 
cannot  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  ignore  the  standards  that  are 
set  out  here  if  they  wish  to  apply  for 
other  Federal  grants. 

Clearly,  this  bill  and  the  language  in 
this  bill  will  create  in  the  area  of  de- 
signing and  defining  the  methodology 
of  teaching,  the  methodology  of  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  level,  the  methodology  of 
curriculum,  clearly  that  language  will 
be  used  as  a  test  against  which  to 
gauge  other  applications  for  other 
grant  programs.  To  say  otherwise,  I 
think,  is  to  ignore  the  history  of  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  assigns 
grant  programs. 

Voluntary?  Well,  it  is  not  voluntary. 
I  think  I  have  pointed  out  three  rea- 
sons why  it  is  not  voluntary.  But  let 
me  point  out  a  fourth  reason  why  it  is 
not  voluntary  so  we  can  put  an  end  to 
this  use  of  this  word  "voluntary" 
around  this  fioor  relative  to  this  bill. 

It  is  not  voluntary  because  once  the 
Federal  Government,  under  this  na- 
tional NESIC— which  is  the  new  sub- 
board  of  the  National  Goals  board — 
once  NESIC  has  set  up  the  standards 
which  they  determine  to  be  the  best 
way  to  teach  a  kid  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  through 
the  twelfth  grade,  once  they  have  set 
up  those  standards,  no  matter  how  spe- 
cific they  are  — and  I  suspect  they  will 
begin  fairly  generalized  in  their  terms 
but  will  evolve  into  a  fair  amount  of 
specifics  fairly  quickly — the  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards,  once  those 
standards  are  set  up,  they  become  the 
benchmark  for  the  litigation  commu- 
nity in  this  country. 

Any  good  lawyer  pursuing  a  case  on 
behalf  of  a  local  group  that  feels  it  has 
been  affronted  or  feels  that  it  is  not  re- 
ceiving proper  attention  to  its  con- 
cerns in  education,  when  they  bring 
that  lawsuit  against  that  local  school 
board  and  they  are  looking  around  for 
ways  in  which  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion—let us  say  that  they  believe  that 
American  history  should  be  taught 
under  one  form  and  the  local  school 
system  is  teaching  it  in  another  form, 
and  they  determine  that  under  the 
NESIC  standards  their  form  is  the  form 
that  is  appropriate,  they  are  going  to 
use  those  standards  in  court.  They  are 
going  to  cite  them. 

You  can  say,  "Well,  that  doesn't 
matter.  That  is  just  some  set  of  stand- 
ards that  is  brought  in." 

Well,  sure,  it  is  just  some  set  of 
standards  brought  in.  It  just  happens 
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to  be  standards  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  the  best  way  to  educate 
children.  You  do  not  think  a  court  is 
going  to  take  that  rather  seriously,  es- 
pecially a  Federal  court  where  most  of 
these  cases  are  brought;  or  a  jury  is 
going  to  be  impressed  by  a  group  of 
standards  set  up  by  a  Federal  organiza- 
tion on  how  you  should  teach,  what 
math  books  you  should  use,  what  cur- 
riculum you  should  use,  how  big  the 
classroom  should  be,  how  many  books 
should  be  in  the  library,  what  type  of 
gym  should  be  designed? 

I  can  tell  you  they  are  going  to  take 
that  seriously  when  that  case  is 
brought,  even  though  it  may  just  be  a 
group  of  Federal  standards  sitting  out 
there  set  up  by  a  board  that  has  no  di- 
rect regulatory  authority  over  the 
local  school  board. 

Clearly,  clearly,  it  is  going  to  become 
the  anvil  upon  which  the  hammer  of 
activist  lawsuits  directed  at  local  com- 
munities in  order  to  try  to  redirect 
what  may  have  been  the  very  appro- 
priate political  decision  of  the  local 
community  school  board— it  is  going  to 
be  the  anvil  upon  which  that  hammer 
is  struck. 

So,  voluntary,  this  is  not.  It  is  politi- 
cally nice  to  call  it  voluntary.  I  under- 
stand that.  Because  you  would  not 
want  to  say  you  were  mandating  some- 
thing on  the  States,  would  we?  That 
might  be  truth  in  packaging. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  this 
piece  of  legislation.  But  let  me  speak 
specifically  to  a  couple  that  we  will  be 
offering  amendments  on. 

First — in  listening  to  the  discussions 
of  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  guess  it  is 
not  going  to  be  such  a  problem;  prob- 
ably will  be  accepted— is  that  this  leg- 
islation has  the  capacity  to  lead  to  an 
unfunded  mandate.  But  I  understand 
from  both  the  ranking  member  and  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  that  it  is 
not  an  unfunded  mandate  specifically 
stated  as  such,  so  I  presume  no  one  will 
have  an  objection.  I  will  offer  that  and 
will  make  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  will  be  deemed  an  unfunded  man- 
date. 

There  is  language  in  this  bill  which 
really  undercuts  the  capacity  of  the 
Governors  to  be  a  player  in  the  sense 
that  the  plan  can  be  delivered  to  the 
Federal  education  authority  without 
the  Governor's  approval,  even  through 
the  education  department  solely.  And 
there  are  some  States  that  are  struc- 
tured in  a  way  where  the  education  de- 
partment is  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Governor  does  not  even  ap- 
point the  commissioner  of  education. 
Therefore,  we  will  try  to  correct  that 
problem  by  making  sure  that  Gov- 
ernors have  the  final  say  on  any  plan 
that  is  developed  under  this  program. 

There  is  the  issue  of  litigation,  which 
I  just  talked  about.  I  heard  a  number  of 
people  say,  including  the  ranking 
member,  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  litigation.  Maybe 
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it  was  not  him,  but  I  know  somebody 
said  that  here.  So  we  will  try  to  ad- 
dress that. 

I  heard  a  number  of  people  say  that 
this  would  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
designing  curriculum  or  controlling 
class  size.  We  will  offer  a  series  of  spe- 
cific amendments  so  that  this  bill  can- 
not be  used  for  the  purpose  of  teacher 
instruction  practices,  curriculum  defi- 
nition, limitation  on  class  size,  na- 
tional building  standards  for  schools, 
or  equalizing  spending  per  pupil. 

We  will  make  it  absolutely  clear 
within  this  bill  that  what  is  being  rep- 
resented here — which  is,  this  a  vol- 
untary bill  and  which  is  not  going 
down  into  the  specifics  of  day-to-day 
operations  of  school  systems — is  the 
way  it  is.  And  I  presume  those  will  not 
be  too  controversial,  because  every- 
body already  stood  up  and  said  the  bill 
does  not  do  that  to  begin  with. 

Where  I  think  the  controversy,  obvi- 
ously, is  going  to  arise  is  on  the  issue 
of  the  opportunity-to-learn  standard 
section  of  the  bill.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  in  here.  I  have  listened 
to  the  administration.  I  have  listened 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Their 
goals  are  obtainable.  In  fact,  if  you  lis- 
ten to  what  they  say,  they  do  not  even 
mention  this  topic.  And  they  are  very 
legitimate  and  thoughtful  goals. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  Secretary  of  Education,  Gov- 
ernor Riley.  If  you  listen  to  him  talk, 
he  is  saying  exactly  what  needs  to  be 
said.  He  is  saying  we  should  enact  the 
goals  of  the  Governor's  Conference, 
which  this  bill  does,  and  then  we 
should  design  assessment  standards  to 
make  sure  that  those  goals  are  reached 
and  have  content  standards  within 
that. 

He  does  not  talk  about  opportunity 
to  learn.  "Opportunity-to-learn."  that 
is  a  nice  euphemism.  What  it  really 
means  is  Federal  methodology  for 
teaching.  That  is  really  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  it,  if  you  are  going  to  be  accu- 
rate. It  is  the  methodology  of  how  peo- 
ple teach  and  what  they  are  taught  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
taught. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
scribed it  as  the  jumping-off  place. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  term,  actually, 
for  it.  Then  he  used  terms  like:  Do  they 
arrive  at  school  ready  to  learn?  Do 
they  have  an  atmosphere  to  learn  in? 
And  what  are  they  going  to  be  taught 
from?  I  think  that  is  essentially  what 
he  was  saying. 

That  is  a  good  way  to  describe  it.  It 
is  a  jumping-off  place.  It  is  a  jumping- 
off  place  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  define  the  place. 
Where  is  the  place?  It  is  the  school, 
that  is  the  place.  It  is  the  school.  It  is 
going  to  define  the  school  under  this 
process.  Opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards are  a  methodology  for  teaching 
and  education  in  the  school. 

The  size  of  the  school  comes  into 
issue.     The     curriculum     specifically 


comes  into  issue.  I  heard  somebody 
come  up  and  say  curriculum  is  not  af- 
fected here.  Curriculum  is  specifi- 
cally— specifically — identified  as  one  of 
the  things  that,  under  the  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards,  people  must  be  con- 
cerned with. 

In  fact,  let  me  read  the  list,  because 
I  know  a  lot  of  folks  dc  not  have  time 
to  read  these  bills.  They  are  long  and 
convoluted,  and  it  takes  a  long  time. 
And  since  there  is  so  much  agreement 
among  the  leaders  of  the  committee,  I 
am  sure  a  lot  of  people  are  willing  to 
walk  away  and  say  it  is  an  easy  vote. 
But  let  me  read  the  list  of  what  is  in- 
volved here: 

"*  *  *  opportunity-to-learn  standards 

*  *  *  shall  address" —  it  does  not  say  it 
is  a  voluntary  opportunity  to  address 
these.  It  says,  "shall  address." 

"the  quality  and  availability  of  cur- 
ricula, instructional  materials,  and 
technologies;" 

That  is  pretty  much  the  whole  ball  of 
wax.  That  is  called  education  at  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  level. 

"*  *  *  opportunity-to-learn  standards 

*  *  *  shall  address  the  capability  of 
teachers  to  provide  high-quality  in- 
struction to  meet  diverse  learning 
needs  in  each  content  area;" 

That,  I  think,  is  a  phrase  which  is 
meant  to  say:  Do  not  try  any  of  this  al- 
ternative certification,  folks.  It  is  not 
going  to  make  It. 

Those  States  which  have  been  experi- 
menting with  hiring  teachers  from  out- 
side the  traditional  teaching  fields  be- 
cause the  teachers  have  an  expertise  in 
a  field  they  feel  the  children  should 
know  about  will,  I  think,  run  headlong 
into  the  standard  that  is  proposed 
under  that  one.  That  is  a  real  labor 
sleeper. 

"*  *  *  opportunity-to-learn  standards 

*  *  *  shall  address  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  and  administrators  have 
ready  and  continuing  access  to  profes- 
sional development,  including  the  best 
knowledge  about  teaching,  learning, 
and  school  improvement; 

"the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments 
are  aligned  to  content  standards;  and 

"other  factors — " 

This  is  sort  of  a  catch-all.  If  we  did 
not  pick  up  everything  in  education 
that  we  want  to  be  under  our  control, 

"other  factors  that  the  Council 
deems  appropriate  to  ensure  that  all 
students  receive  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  de- 
scribed in  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  the  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards 
certified  by  the  Council." 

It  is  a  very  sweeping  and  pervasive 
definition  of  what  is  the  methodology 
of  teaching.  It  is  a  method.  Federal 
methodology,  a  plan  for  education.  The 
way  it  works  under  this  law.  just  so 
people  understand  it,  as  I  understand 
it — maybe  I  do  not  fully  understand  it, 
but  I  think  I  do — is  that  if  you  wish  to 


put  in  for  a  grant  under  this  bill,  you 
are,  under  this  law,  required  to  have 
addressed  the  issue  of  opportunity-to- 
leam  standards. 

We  went  through  the  issue  of  vol- 
untary questions.  That  does  not  mean 
you  have  to  comply  with  what  NESIC 
says  is  the  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards. No,  you  do  not.  But  your  school 
improvement  plan  has  to  have  an  op- 
portunity-to-learn section. 

I  have  to  say,  if  you  are  applying  for 
a  grant  and  your  opportunity-to-leam 
standards,  which  were  developed  maybe 
at  some  community -based  effort  and 
you  are  pretty  proud  of  them,  come  up, 
but  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 
opportunity-to-leam  standards  which 
were  developed  by  NESIC,  the  national 
school  board  group,  your  chances  of 
being  a  successful  competitor  for  that 
grant  I  have  to  believe  are  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  So,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  think  that  is  another  lever  that 
is  used  here  to  force  compliance  with 
that  standard. 

So  there  will  be  a  contentious  debate. 
Maybe  it  will  not  be  contentious. 
Maybe  it  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
In  any  event,  it  will  be  a  discussion, 
and  there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  to  eliminate  the  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards,  which  are 
unnecessary  to  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  bill  and  to  the  goals  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  In  fact,  if  they 
were  eliminated,  this  bill  would  be  a 
very  tolerable  one. 

Those  are  some  of  the  Issues  which 
we  shall  be  raising.  I  will  also  be  rais- 
ing, if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does 
not  raise  it,  and  I  suspect  he  will,  the 
question  of  choice,  which  has  already 
been  addressed  here.  As  I  feel,  if  you 
are  going  to  give  schools  any  flexibil- 
ity at  all,  you  ought  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  have  real  choice,  not  just 
public  school  choice.  Public  school 
choice  is  not  choice,  of  course,  in  New 
Hampshire  and  most  States,  because  in 
most  States  that  do  not  have  large 
urban  areas,  there  is  only  one  public 
high  school. 

So  as  Secretary  Riley  was  kind 
enough  to  state  at  one  of  our  hearings, 
there  really  is  not  any  choice  in  a  com- 
munity that  only  has  one  high  school. 
You  limit  choice  to  public  schools. 

I  think  there  is  probably  a  \asge  seg- 
ment of  this  Nation  which  is  subject  to 
the  one  high  school  situation,  if  they 
are  just  looking  at  public  schools.  So 
choice  should  be  made  available  to 
rural  communities  as  well  as  to  urban 
communities,  to  suburban  commu- 
nities as  well  as  to  urban  communities, 
by  expanding  it,  the  opportunity  to  pri- 
vate school  as  well  as  public  school.  If 
the  States  wish  to  do  that.  It  would  be 
up  to  the  States,  obviously,  to  make 
that  decision. 

These  are  the  reservations  which  I 
have  about  this  bill  and  they  come  to. 
really,  this  very  simple  point.  You  can- 
not correct  the  problems  of  education 
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in  this  country  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
parents,  the  principals,  and  the  teach- 
ers, in  their  capacity  to  develop  the 
imaginative  and  creative  curriculums 
and  ideas  on  teaching  our  children. 

This  bill  leads  logically  to  a  system 
where  Federal  influence  in  the  design 
and  methodology  of  teaching  our  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system  will  be  expanded  in  an 
exponential  way.  We  have  never  done 
this  in  this  Nation.  We  have  always  al- 
lowed our  local  communities  to  make 
these  decisions  because  we  have  always 
understood  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  power  of  wielding  and  delivering 
knowledge  to  our  children  in  the  hands 
of  the  parents  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  bureaucratic  few  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  bill  puts  us  on  a  very  slippery 
slope  which,  in  my  opinion,  leads  inevi- 
tably to  a  dramatic  expansion  in  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  a 
dominant  way — not  in  a  partnership 
way — in  the  education  of  our  children 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

So  I  will  be  offering  a  number  of 
amendments  to  try  to  correct  those 
concerns  and  I,  obviously,  will  appre- 
ciate the  body's  consideration  of  those 
amendments. 

I  yield  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire— I  know  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  going  to  speak,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  not  on  the  floor  when  I  was 
speaking  because  I  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  local  control.  Having  been  a 
school  board  member  myself  in  a  rural 
area,  a  rural  school  district  area  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  my  own  children 
going  through  that  school  district, 
nothing  is  more  important  in  my  mind 
than  local  control;  a  community  being 
able,  and  parents  being  able  to  have  a 
direct  voice  in  the  type  of  education 
that  their  students  are  receiving. 

So  I  would  beg  to  differ  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  usurping  the  authority  of 
parents,  nor  should  it.  It  is  one  thing 
that  I  feel  strongly  about. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  some  of  the  things  he 
said  about  the  opportunity-to-learn 
language.  I  do  not  see  it  as  being  a 
threat  because  I  think  it  is  basically 
sort  of  just  fuzzy  language.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  requirements  that  are  going 
to  lead  to  control,  again,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  sigrnificant 
power  grab.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  worries  about  it 
being  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent. 


That  is  what  we  all  worry  about  fre- 
quently with  legislation,  and  we  have 
to  be  very  cognizant  of  that  and  be 
aware  of  any  consequences,  if,  indeed, 
it  becomes  that. 

I  know  others  want  to  speak,  but  I 
want  to  mention  two  things.  When  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  talked 
about  certification  and  standards  that 
would  be  developed,  these  are  like  the 
math  instructors  developing  standards 
for  math;  that  in  the  fourth  grade,  a 
student  would  be  required  to  be  able  to 
multiply  certain  types  of  mathemati- 
cal procedures.  I  do  not  even  know 
what  that  would  be,  but  these  are  re- 
quirements that  I  think  many  of  the 
teachers  hope,  whether  it  is  in  science 
or  geography  or  math,  that  students  at 
various  levels  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  anything  that 
nationally  we  are  going  to  prescribe  to, 
that  nationally  we  are  going  to  try  and 
set.  We  are  not  going  to  set  the  text- 
books. I  just  worry  about  that.  I  know 
there  are  concerns,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  get  into  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  take 
worst  case  scenarios  and  create  fears 
about  what  might  be  done  when  really 
there  is  no  language  in  this  bill  to  indi- 
cate that  is  what  would  happen. 

Some  of  the  amendments  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
going  to  offer  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  happen  will  probably  be  ones  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  committee,  if 
it  provides  any  level  of  comfort. 

I  just  particularly  wanted  to  address, 
as  a  former  school  board  member  my- 
self, my  absolute  dedication  to  local 
control. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  an  answer,  I  hope  I  did  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  she  is  not  commit- 
ted to  local  control.  As  a  former  school 
board  member,  I  am  sure  she  is,  but  the 
practical  impact  of  this  bill— obvi- 
ously, I  disagree  with  her  sense  of 
where  it  goes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
worst  case  example  I  am  talking  about. 
This  language  is  very  specific. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  Kansas  back 
to  section  211. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Under  what 
title? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Two  hundred  thirteen, 
sub  3,  which  outlines  the  power  and  the 
directive  for  an  opportunity-to-learn 
standard  structure.  It  is  very  specific. 
It  says  quality,  availability  of  curricu- 
lum instruction,  materials  and  tech- 
nology. That  is  not  designing  math 
courses.  That  is  saying  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  teach  Euclidean  geom- 
etry or  some  other  type  of  geometry. 
One  could  come  to  that  conclusion. 

If  they  wanted  to  get  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had 
wanted  to  get  to,  which  is  to  set  a 
standard  to  make  sure  all  third  graders 
know  multiplication  and  all  eighth 
graders  know  algebra  I,  if  they  wanted 
to  get  to  that,  they  could  have  done  it 
without  having  to  go  to  methodology. 


They  could  have  done  it  by  assessment. 
But  this  is  a  methodology  bill,  not  an 
assessment  bill  in  that  section. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  Senator's 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  bill. 
Obviously,  we  are  going  to  disagree  on 
that. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  to  respond,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  a  bit  more  exchange  here.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  that.  It  is  not  language  I  necessarily 
think  is  necessary.  It  is  not  mandatory 
language,  as  you  know.  It  is  only  there 
as  a  voluntary  guideline. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  because 
I  think  from  that  it  could  lead  to  other 
consequences  if,  indeed,  it  ever  became 
mandatory. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  further,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
is  mandatory.  I  believe  it  is  unques- 
tionably going  to  end  up  being  lan- 
guage which  is  not  only  put  in  place- 
directives  and  specific  criteria  on  what 
type  and  how  people  should  be  taught — 
but  that  it  is  going  to  become  language 
which  is  going  to  become  the  enforcing 
mechanism  throughout  our  school  sys- 
tems in  a  very  short  time  after  its 
adoption. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  heard  this  colloquy  between  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  and  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  of  the  same  points. 
There  are  some  very  good  things  in 
this  bill.  There  are  some  things  that 
give  us  all  a  little  heartburn.  I  will  say, 
"on  a  voluntary  basis"  is  mentioned  75 
times  in  this  bill.  That  sounds  like 
overkill  to  me,  and  it  also  raises  my 
curiosity  about  why  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  times. 

Education  in  my  State  is  probably 
the  No.  1  issue.  We  have  gone  through 
a  restructuring  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation. The  money  that  is  collected  on 
personal  property  taxes  in  Montana  is 
a  driving  force  in  every  local  Govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  do  more  with 
less. 

My  concern,  coming  out  of  local  gov- 
ernment, is  the  thing  called  unfunded 
mandates.  Those  unfunded  mandates 
may  be  cloaked  in  many  disguises. 
There  are  quite  a  few  of  them  in  this 
piece  of  legislation,  but  as  it  works  its 
way  through  the  debate,  I  hope  that  we 
can  deal  with  some  of  those. 

I  do  support  the  seven  national  edu- 
cation goals  because  I  think  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  have  something  to  shoot 
for,  but  it  seems  like  whenever  you 
start  setting  a  bureaucracy  in  place, 
those  goals  take  on  a  new  meaning. 

Let  us  take  for  instance,  without  this 
piece  of  legislation,  our  goal  is  to  have 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  children  grad- 


uate fi-om  high  school.  In  Montana,  we 
are  at  89  percent  now  without  this 
piece  of  legislation.  We  can  also  say 
from  our  Department  of  Education  on 
the  Federal  level,  we  can  set  some 
goals,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  leave  the  flexibility  to  the  States  to 
decide  how  we  attain  or  reach  those 
goals. 

Students  should  know  their  subjects, 
including  math  and  science.  Adults 
should  be  literate.  Our  schools  should 
be  safe  and  parents  should  participate 
in  the  schools,  and  I  think  most  par- 
ents do.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Hatfield's  bill  on  the  issue,  and  I  am 
glad  that  is  incorporated  in  this  piece 
of  legislation.  But  the  real  question 
boils  down  to:  How  do  we  achieve  those 
goals?  Who  actually  controls  the  re- 
form and  the  kinds  of  reforms  that  are 
to  be  undertaken?  That  is  where  I  have 
some  problems  with  this  bill. 

Under  2000,  meeting  these  goals  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  three  new 
bureaucracies  and  creates  a  new  office 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  When 
are  we  going  to  learn  around  here  that 
when  you  create  these  bureaucracies, 
we  can  sometimes  deal  with  the  fiscal 
responsibilities,  on  occasion,  but  we 
have  a  terrible  time  dealing  with  the 
bureaucracies,  because  as  it  is  set  up, 
they  are  nonresponsive  and  unelected 
faces,  and  they  will  not  respond  to  the 
likings  of  our  people. 

The  National  Education  Goals  Panel, 
the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council — those  bureauc- 
racies alone  are  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers $6  million  the  first  year  and 
"such  sums  as  necessary"  in  the  next  4 
years.  That  is  before  we  ever  send  any 
recommendations  to  the  States  or  buy 
one  textbook  or  offer  any  advice  on 
how  we  attain  goals. 

The  unelected  bureaucracies  will  be 
in  charge  of  approving  plans  that 
States  develop  to  improve  education.  I 
have  a  problem  with  that,  too.  That  is 
saying  that  somebody  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  is  smarter  than  my  school 
board  at  home  in  Montana,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that.  For  the  folks  here,  I 
do  not  think  they  really  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  we  have  to 
educate  our  children  compared  to  the 
way  they  educate  theirs. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  piece  of  the 
$393  million  in  Federal  money  that  is 
being  dangled  in  front  of  them — and  we 
know  how  tight  budgets  are  every- 
where else,  especially  in  my  State — 
States  will  agree  to  have  their  reform 
plan  approved  by  these  bureaucracies. 
It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  to 
figure  that  out. 

Under  this  bill.  States  are  required  to 
include  the  quant'cy,  quality,  and 
availability  of  curriculum  and  the  in- 
structional technologies  in  line  with 
the  NESIC,  whatever  that  council 
thinks  is  necessary. 

Also,  that  same  Council  would  evalu- 
ate these  plans  according  to  other  spec- 
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ified  factors  that  it  deems  appropriate. 
In  other  words,  they  have  the  ability  to 
change  their  standards,  to  sort  of 
change  the  rules  without  any  congres- 
sional oversight  or  any  input  from  the 
States,  whenever  they  start  making 
their  application  for  moneys. 

That  is  just  one  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  get  more  in- 
volved in  this  business  of  educating 
your  kids.  In  other  words,  where  are 
the  decisions  going  to  be  made?  Are 
they  going  to  be  made  in  Garfield 
County,  MT  or  Williams  County,  ND, 
or  are  those  decisions  going  to  be  made 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  word  "vol- 
untary." It  appears,  like  I  said,  75 
times  in  this  piece  of  legislation— 75 
times.  Now,  that  tells  me  somebody  is 
trying  to  sell  merely  by  repetition  and 
not  by  meaning.  You  are  looking  at  an 
old  fellow  who  used  to  go  up  and  down 
the  road  selling  things.  If  you  sell 
things  voluntarily,  I  probably  said  vol- 
untary every  sales  call.  So  whoever  put 
that  in  there  all  that  many  times  is 
very  wise  because  they  will  keep  using 
it  every  day. 

While  some  might  say  this  is  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  voluntary,  indeed  I 
think  it  is  mentioned  many  times  just 
to  lull  folks  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. 

ANOTHER  .\REA 

Let  us  talk  about  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards.  Some  standards  input 
is  needed  to  give  all  students  a  chance 
to  learn.  Nobody  can  quarrel  with  that, 
on  a  generic  level  that  is.  Most  would 
agree  that  students  need  certain  in- 
puts: A  teacher,  dedicated  teachers — 
and  we  have  thousands  of  them — class- 
room, all  to  learn.  But  who  defines  the 
inputs?  Who  makes  that  definition?  Is 
it  made  here  or  is  it  made  at  the  local 
level?  It  could  be  extended  to  a  number 
of  areas  including  school  building 
standards,  spending  per  student,  and 
class  size. 

I  want  this  spending  by  student  to  be 
looked  at  a  little  bit  because  I  think 
South  Dakota — I  am  not  real  sure — has 
the  highest  national  SAT  scores  and 
yet  spends  less  per  student  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Montana  is 
not  too  far  behind.  And  so  we  know 
that  money  is  not  the  answer.  Spend- 
ing per  student  could  become  one  of 
those  standards  dictated  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. So  we  have  to  look  at  those 
inputs. 

I  can  see  lawsuits  being  filed  on  this 
bill  also.  It  seems  like  it  is  every  time 
we  turn  around.  And  we  all  know  that 
complying  with  court  rulings  is  not 
voluntary.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
I  think  Montana  has  a  fine  education 
system,  ranks  near  the  top  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  many  categories.  There 
are  a  lot  of  caring  teachers,  dedicated 
professional  people,  principals  and  par- 
ents who  are  working  to  prepare  their 
young  ones  for  learning.  These  efforts 


are  being  undertaken  as  we  speak  with- 
out Federal  control  or  Federal  inter- 
ference. 

As  I  said  before,  we  need  to  trust  par- 
ents and  schools  to  work  out  their  so- 
lutions without  the  heavy  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  contains  some  positive  pro- 
visions—I  have  already  mentioned 
some  of  those — including  parental  par- 
ticipation as  a  goal.  In  addition,  the 
bill  has  technology  provisions  that  are 
a  step  forward.  Schools  often  lag  be- 
hind in  bringing  up-to-date  tech- 
nologies into  the  classrooms  due  to 
budget  constraints.  I  would  venture  to 
say  we  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  dis- 
tance learning  in  eastern  Montana.  We 
have  hooked  schools  together  and  they 
share  resources  through  teachers  who 
can  teach  in  four  classrooms  at  the 
same  time.  They  can  see  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  can  see  them.  The  inter- 
action is  through  television  at  dis- 
tances of  as  much  as  100  miles. 

I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  look  at  the  technologies 
that  are  available  and  should  be  made 
available  to  not  only  education  in  the 
rural  areas  but  also  inner  city  areas 
where  they  are  having  an  eroding  tax 
base,  where  they  can  share  resources 
with  teachers,  not  only  within  their 
own  district  but  also  outside  the  dis- 
trict, and  distance  is  nothing;  you  can 
have  an  instructor  clear  across  the 
country. 

One  of  our  most  modern  schools  is 
the  Cold  Stream  School  outside  of  Mis- 
soula, MT.  John  Goagland.  a  fourth 
grade  teacher,  uses  multimedia  with 
fourth  graders  who  are  doing  some 
wonderful  things,  and  they  did  that 
without  Government  telling  them  they 
had  to  do  it.  We  have  these  kinds  of 
professional  teachers  in  our  system. 
They  exist  in  every  system.  And  some- 
times goals  and  rules  and  regulations 
set  here  hinder  that  kind  of  imagina- 
tion and  ingenuity  that  is  going  to  be 
needed  to  educate  our  kids  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Those  technologies  will  have  to  be 
used.  We  will  also  have  to  look  at  using 
these  new  tools  with  teachers.  Our 
teachers  will  have  to  be  taught  in  our 
colleges.  Teachers  must  learn  to  use 
new  tools.  New  technologies,  of  course, 
get  outdated  quickly  but  nonetheless 
the  UDdate  is  always  there.  We  have  set 
up  a  Montana  Telecommunications  Ad- 
visory Council  to  inventory  those 
projects,  to  see  how  these  new  tools  of 
technology  play  a  part  in  inventory 
and  what  we  need  to  do  to  prepare  for 
the  future. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  States  have 
a  boarding  school  that  is  a  public 
school.  Garfield  County,  MT,  is  bigger 
than  Delaware.  It  only  has  one  high 
school  and  so  all  the  kids  have  to  come 
in.  but  it  is  a  boarding  school.  They 
come    in    on    Mondays.    They    go    to 
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school.  They  stay  there  all  week.  Fri- 
days, the  parents  come  and  get  them 
and  take  them  home  on  the  weekend. 

Now,  there  are  schools  where  you  are 
going  to  have  to  use  new  technologies 
in  teaching,  new  tools,  because  those 
kids,  those  young  Americans  deserve 
the  same  quality  of  education  as  any 
other  young  American  in  any  urban- 
ized district  that  has  great  resources 
for  their  schools. 

So  we  are  doing  that.  And  not  only 
does  that  system  have  implications  in 
education  but  it  also  has  implications 
in  rural  health  care  as  we  move  for- 
ward. So  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  will 
help  promote  some  awareness  in  those 
areas  and  the  protection  for  technology 
down  the  line. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  not  contain 
strict  mandatory  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  that  were  included  in  the 
original  bill.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  OTL  standards  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  would  require  States  to  develop 
OTL  plans  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Goal  2000  funding,  and  the  committee 
substitute  removed  this  absolute  man- 
date. 

So  this  discussion  will  move  along 
and,  of  course,  I  will  have  a  couple  of 
amendments.  I  hope  they  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  my  colleagues.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  area  which  may  have  as 
much  impact  on  the  direction  of  this 
country  as  any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  will  consider  this  year,  when 
you  start  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  educate  our  young  people.  I 
heard  a  young  person  address  their 
class  the  other  day,  and  he  said,  "As 
seniors  in  this  high  school,  we  young 
people  are  not  100  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  But  we  are  100 
percent  of  the  future." 

That  is  how  important  this  issue  is, 
and  we  have  to  do  it  right  the  first 
time. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  a  certain  extent  to  my  two 
colleagues.  Certainly,  I  can  really  say 
nothing  more  than  Senator  Kassebaum 
has  already  stated  on  the  issue  of  vol- 
untary. I  would  point  out  that  most  of 
those  words  were  added  at  the  urging 
of  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
deeply  concerned  that  it  might  become 
mandatory. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  also  get  concerned 
when  I  see  words  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently, but  I  will  point  out  that  our 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  has  six 
amendments  that  will  put  in  a  new 
term  which  is  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator;  it  says  it  is  not  mandatory. 
So  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that 
there  may  be  six  more  terms  which  are 
essentially  voluntary. 


I  hope  that  does  not  disturb  the  Sen- 
ator, because  we  did  appreciate  his  sup- 
port the  last  time.  We  hope  to  make  it 
much  better  than  it  was  the  last  time. 
I  think  we  have  done  that. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments 
in  response  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  share  his  concern,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out, 
about  making  sure  that  our  school 
boards  are  not  in  any  way  mandated  on 
what  kind  of  standards  they  will  be 
using  in  the  classroom.  But  I  would 
also  point  out  that  we  have  to  remem- 
ber why  we  are  here,  because  of  the  at- 
risk  report  which  came  out  during  the 
Reagan  administration  that  let  us 
know  some  10  years  ago  how  we  were 
slipping  behind  with  respect  to  our 
competition.  As  we  move  into  the  fu- 
ture, this  Nation  has  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  activities  such 
that  we  understand  and  know  the  di- 
mensions of  what  is  required  for  the 
21st  century.  If  we  are  not  ready  for 
that,  then  we  are  going  to  slip,  as  we 
have  over  the  last  decade  to  a  certain 
extent,  behind  in  our  ability  to  com- 
pete. Thus  we  have  to  remember  why 
we  are  here. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  is  that 
all  present  indications  are  that  we 
have  slipped  behind  and  are  slipping 
further  behind  in  the  ability  to  be  able 
to  have  the  forces  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  the  next  century  and  even  now. 

So,  if  the  Senator  is  satisfied  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  competition 
when  we  are  13th  out  of  15  for  our  kids 
in  the  critical  subjects  of  math  and 
science,  or  if  the  Senator  is  happy  that 
75  percent  of  our  students  are  not 
qualified  in  those  subjects,  or  if  the 
Senator  is  satisfied  that  they  cannot 
even  reach  the  minimum  requirement 
of  60  percent  in  English,  and  if  he 
somehow  feels  confident  that,  notwith- 
standing that,  we  are  going  to  be  capa- 
ble to  reach  the  dimensions  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition,  I  have  to  dif- 
fer with  the  Senator. 

But  I  have  to  remind  us  that  the 
standards  of  what  should  be  out  there, 
what  they  should  be  learning,  may  not 
be  available  to  all  the  schools  in  this 
Nation;  that  the  voluntary  standards 
are  being  established  to  ensure  that 
our  curriculum  in  this  country  will 
place  us  first  in  math  and  science  by 
the  year  2000.  If  our  schools  around  this 
country  are  not  aware  of  what  is  nec- 
essary in  their  curricula,  then  they 
ought  to  be  made  aware  of  what  will  be 
helpful  for  them  to  reach  that  goal. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  here.  It  is 
not  to  enforce  anyone  to  do  anything. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  a  basic  mis- 
understanding of  what  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  here,  and 
we  have  to  know  what  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  the  States  are.  The 
States  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  education.  I  am  dedicated  to  ensure 
that  does  not  change,  and  you  cannot 
change  it  basically  unless  we  change 


the  Constitution.  So  what  we  are  here 
for  is  to  help  the  States  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  meet  the  challenges. 

And  941-42,  which  the  Senator  used  as 
an  example,  came  about  not  as  a  result 
of  a  Federal  mandate.  It  came  about  as 
a  result  of  court  mandates  in  the 
States  insisting  that  every  child  in 
America  have  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation. As  a  result  of  that,  the  Con- 
gress provided  a  program  to  establish 
the  guidelines  in  order  to  establish 
what  would  be  considered  an  appro- 
priate education. 

We  guaranteed  at  that  time — at  least 
I  thought  we  guaranteed  when  I  voted 
for  it— to  provide  40  percent  of  it,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  would  force  a  burden 
upon  the  States  in  order  to  do  that. 
However,  the  court  cases  or  the  law- 
yers that  are  bringing  cases  are  bring- 
ing it  under  State  law  as  to  what  is  an 
appropriate  education,  not  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  other  exam- 
ple, where  you  thought  if  they  estab- 
lish standards,  they  will  use  it.  Well, 
the  lawyers  will  use  any  standard  they 
can  find.  If  you  make  a  leap,  not  a  very 
big  leap,  to  the  fact  that  lawyers  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  school 
system  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
education  which  is  necessary  for  their 
child,  their  student,  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive in  the  modern  world,  we  may  have 
cases  coming  up  in  the  State  courts 
which  will  say  that  the  school  stand- 
ards are  not  appropriate.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that.  But  that  will  be  a 
State  issue,  not  a  Federal  issue.  The 
lawyers  may  well  do  that.  We  may  get 
decisions  that  say,  unless  the  States 
improve  their  educational  system,  use 
the  kind  of  tools  that  are  available  to 
them,  establish  the  kind  of  curricula 
they  should  have  in  order  for  their  stu- 
dents to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  society  in  the  present  or  the  fu- 
ture, you  make  a  case. 

But,  again,  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  provide  the  tools  that  will  be 
necessary  to  the  local  governments  and 
to  the  States  in  order  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure that  we  meet  the  goals  that  the 
Senator  agreed  to  in  Charlottesville, 
and  the  States  will  be  in  a  position  to 
better  do  that  through  guidance  and 
having  people  take  a  look  at  their 
plans  and  be  able  to  give  them  com- 
ments on  it. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  un- 
derstand that  there  is  absolutely  no  in- 
tent in  this  bill  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  help  the  States  for  what  is  a 
State  mandate;  that  is,  to  provide  ap- 
propriate education  to  their  students. 

So  I  hope  that  anything  which  indi- 
cates that  this  is  a  leap  to  require 
mandates — if  the  Senator  looks 
through  the  language,  the  things  the 
Senator  is  referring  to,  it  only  refers  to 
that  in  order  to  get  the  money,  you 
have  to  provide  a  plan.  But  it  does  not 
say  what  the  plan  h£is  to  have.  It  says 
you  are  supposed  to  meet  certain  cri- 


teria, which  anyone  would  suggest  is 
essential  for  anyone  to  have  a  plan. 
There  is  no  attempt  in  any  way— 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  very  instrumental  in  the  commit- 
tee ensuring  that  these  voluntary 
words  got  added.  He  wants  to  add  six  or 
so  more.  We  can  deal  with  that.  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  leave  here  with  any 
feeling  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  that 
we  in  any  way  intend  to  usurp  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  the  local  schools  and 
States  of  having  primary  responsibility 
to  provide  education  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  across  the  Connecticut  River  on  a 
few  points  and  then  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Nobody  is  satisfied  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  education.  That  is  unques- 
tionably the  case.  We  are  all  very  con- 
cerned that  as  a  Nation  our  children 
are  not  able  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national economy  or  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. We  do  not  even  know  whether 
we  can  compete  with  our  neighboring 
States  in  many  cases.  But  the  way  you 
would  address  that  is  not  to  penalize 
the  system.  The  way  you  address  that 
is  by  giving  more  autonomy  to  your 
local  schools,  teachers,  and  parents  to 
develop  and  educate  the  children  in  a 
manner  which  will  reach  the  goals  we 
have  outlined.  You  give  them  the  as- 
sessment standards  necessary  to  ac- 
complish that  and  to  test  themselves. 
You  do  not  tell  them  how  to  do  the 
methodology  of  teaching.  You  tell 
them  the  outcome  of  what  it  should  be. 
I  would  suggest  what  the  efforts  should 
be  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own  as- 
sessment whether  their  children  are 
being  educated  well  and  competitively. 

But  this  bill  does  not  do  that.  This 
bill  does  just  the  opposite.  If  I  were  to 
characterize  the  response  of  the  Sen- 
ator, it  is  almost  that  we  work  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  are  here 
to  help  you. 

We  have  heard  that  before.  I  think 
there  is  reason  to  be  cynical  about  that 
because  of  the  traditional  events. 

The  Senator  said  that  lawyers  have  a 
right  to  sue,  and  then  he  said  these 
were  tools  for  the  local  government. 

It  is  not  tools  for  the  local  govern- 
ment you  are  creating  here.  It  is  tools 
for  lawyers  to  sue  to  take  away  auton- 
omy from  local  governments  and  local 
school  boards,  in  most  cases  elected  or 
at  least  appointed  by  elected  officials, 
and  reflected  by  the  parents'  concerns, 
usually,  and  reflected  by  parents  and 
teachers.  It  takes  away  the  autonomy 
of  that  school  board  and  gives  it  to  a 
court  and  allows  lawyers  to  use  the 
standard  set  here  in  Washington 
— which  may  have  absolutely  good  in- 
tentions but  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  decision  made  in  Vermont  on 


what  should  be  taught — allowing  law- 
yers to  take  that  standard  set  here  in 
Washington  into  the  courtroom  in  the 
Federal  court  Montpelier,  and  insist 
that  the  school  board  in  Rutland 
change  their  curriculum,  redesign  their 
buildings,  not  certify  a  teacher  who 
they  have  certified  to  teach  there  be- 
cause it  did  not  meet  this  new  Federal 
standard  which  has  been  created  by 
this  national  school  board  called 
NESIC. 

It  is  not  voluntary.  I  outlined  before 
the  four  reasons  why  it  is  not  vol- 
untary. I  do  not  want  to  go  over  them 
ad  nauseum.  I  think  it  worth  remind- 
ing everyone  the  language  in  here  is 
not  voluntary.  It  is  political  language 
of  the  bill.  There  is  $400  million  on  the 
table  and  competition  for  that.  It  is 
not  a  voluntary  event.  It  is  something 
every  State  wants  to  participate  in, 
and  feels  it  has  to  participate  in. 

Down  the  road  we  are  going  to  see 
the  standard  set  by  this  NESIC  na- 
tional school  board  used  as  standards 
for  evaluating  applications  and  grants 
for  other  Federal  programs  that  in- 
volve education,  and  we  have  a  lawsuit 
waiting  in  the  wings  for  enforcement. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  is  voluntary. 
Yes,  I  want  to  put  language  in  the  bill 
which  says  specific  areas  will  not  be 
mandated.  The  reason  I  have  chosen  to 
do  that  is  not  because  I  think  more 
language  is  necessary  that  is  nonfunc- 
tional, such  as  voluntary  is  in  this  bill, 
but  because  I  think  we  need  some  func- 
tional language  in  this  bill  which  un- 
equivocally makes  it  clear  that,  first, 
this  is  not  going  to  create  unfunded 
mandates  and,  second,  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  where  there  clearly  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
sigrning  national  methodology.  And 
that  is  what  the  amendments  go  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  to. 

So  let  me  begin,  if  it  is  appropriate 
at  this  time,  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  pending  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  at 
this  time  withdraw  my  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Kennedy  substitute  and 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
adopted  and  considered  as  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1356)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  begin  this  debate.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Kassebaum,  Pell,  and  Jeffords 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  the  ad- 
ministration's Goals  2000  to  this  point 
in  the  legislative  process. 

As  we  begin  this  debate.  I  believe  it's 
important  that  we — and  the  American 
people — have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  this  legislation  is — and  what  it  is 
not. 

Goals  2000  is  not  a  new  Federal  edu- 
cation program. 

And,  despite  our  best  efforts  through 
amendments  on  the  floor.  Goals  2000 
must  not  become  a  vehicle  for  each  of 
us  to  promote  our  own  particular  solu- 
tion to  the  serious  problems  now  facing 
public  education  in  this  country. 

I  think  of  Goals  2000  as  a  basic  set  of 
principles  for  reforming  public  edu- 
cation— something  akin  to  the  six  prin- 
ciples the  President  used  to  help  shape 
the  health  care  reform  proposal  that  he 
and  the  First  Lady  have  now  put  before 
us. 

In  that  sense,  it's  appropriate  that 
we  take  up  this  proposal  before  we  con- 
sider reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  ESEA  is  a 
much  better  place  to  answer  the  "how" 
questions — at  least  as  they  apply  to 
Federal  education  programs  and  poli- 
cies. Goals  2000  should  be  limited  to  de- 
fining the  "what." 

As  we  begin  this  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  want  to  thank  the  authors 
of  this  bill  for  their  willingness  to  in- 
corporate a  number  of  changes  and  im- 
provements that  I  and  others  have  sug- 
gested. 

This  is  a  different  and  better  bill  be- 
cause of  those  changes. 

For  example,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  authority  this  legislation  now 
gives  both  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  use  a  portion  of  their  Federal 
grants  to  help  start  innovative  new 
public  schools,  including  charter 
schools. 

The  chairman  knows  of  my  strong 
personal  interest  in  these  provisions.  I 
especially  appreciate  his  support  for 
charter  schools,  which  are  now  a  part 
of  the  education  reform  strategies  of 
nine  States — including  both  Massachu- 
setts and  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  strongly  support 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
mandate  waiver  section  of  this  bill. 
These  changes  will  help  test  new  ways 
of  holding  schools  accountable  for  what 
students  actually  learn. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Or- 
egon and  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer 
that  builds  on  these  provisions,  by 
demonstrating  ways   that   States  can 
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play  a  more  direct  role  in  reducing  the 
burdens  of  both  Federal  and  State 
mandates. 

Through  those  demonstrations,  we 
hope  to  test  ways  of  replacing  uniform 
and  burdensome  rules  with  new  forms 
of  accountability  that  are  based  on  re- 
sults and  that  can  be  individually  tai- 
lored to  each  school  and  to  each  stu- 
dent. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  to  ad- 
dress concerns  that  I  and  others  have 
raised  throughout  this  debate  about 
the  role  in  education  of  reform  of  so- 
called  opportunity  to  learn  standards. 

This  legislation  now  makes  it  clear 
that  States  will  not  be  required  to 
adopt  such  standards  or  include  them 
in  their  education  improvement  plans. 

It's  also  now  clear  that  adopting  or 
meeting  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
will  not  be  required  of  States,  districts 
or  schools  as  a  condition  of  participat- 
ing in  Federal  education  programs  or 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  edu- 
cation funds. 

The  chairman  is  aware  of  my  strong 
objections  to  uniform  and  mandatory 
opportunity  to  learn  standards.  But, 
I'm  now  satisfied  that  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  do  adequately  address 
my  most  serious  concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  efforts — on  the  floor  or  in  con- 
ference— to  change  this  legislation  to 
use  opportunity  to  learn  standards  to 
prescribe  how  school  reform  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  like  most  Members  of 
this  body,  I  have  received  numerous 
calls  and  letters  in  recent  weeks  from 
constituents  who  are  angry  and  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  this  bill. 

They  have  been  told  that  this  bill 
creates  a  new  national  school  board 
that  will  run  local  schools. 

They  have  been  told  that  this  bill 
prohibits  home  schooling  or  that  it  im- 
poses new,  prescriptive  regulations  on 
nonpublic  education. 

They  have  been  told  this  bill  will 
allow  social  workers  to  arbitrarily  re- 
move children  from  the  care  of  their 
parents. 

There  are  many  important  issues 
raised  by  this  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  there  may  be  some  very  le- 
gitimate reasons  to  oppose  it. 

But,  I  want  to  assure  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  calling  me  based  on  these 
kinds  of  fears — that  I  would  never  vote 
to  approve  this  bill  if  those  fears  had 
any  real  basis  in  fact. 

Mr.  President,  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation  can  be  stated  very  simply: 
We  must  produce  a  21st  century  work 
force  that  can  compete,  a  work  force 
that  can  assure  long-term  economic  se- 
curity for  every  single  American. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  we 
can't  get  to  that  goal  with  a  19th  cen- 
tury system  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 


I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "sys- 
tem" because  that's  what  we  have  to 
reform.  We  need  to  stop  blaming  the 
teachers  and  the  students  and  the  par- 
ents. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  that  system  is 
in  a  serious  state  of  distress. 

But,  as  we  try  to  address  that  re- 
ality, we're  not  being  honest  if  we  be- 
lieve this  legislation — even  if  fully 
funded  and  implemented— will  result  in 
the  kind  of  significant  improvements 
that  a  21st  century  America,  will  need. 

I  say  that  because  this  legislation  de- 
pends mainly  on  plans  and  on  incre- 
mental changes  in  existing  schools. 

Real  change  in  behavior,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, doesn't  come  from  plans,  or  by 
relying  just  on  existing  schools. 

I  do  agree  with  the  chairman  that 
setting  high  standards  that  focus  on  re- 
sults can  help  offer  concrete  goals  for 
change. 

But,  real  improvements  in  what  stu- 
dents learn  will  only  come  when 
there's  a  reason  to  change.  And,  just 
like  health  care  and  a  lot  of  other  pub- 
lic services,  real  change  will  only  come 
when  market  forces  are  present  that 
encourage  and  reward  success. 

To  get  that  kind  of  change,  education 
must  be  viewed  from  a  consumer  stand- 
point. 

That  means,  Mr.  President,  that  par- 
ents and  students  must  have  the  right 
to  choose  which  schools  their  children 
attend;  that  teachers  and  parents  and 
communities  must  have  the  right  to 
start  and  run  innovative,  new  schools; 
that  schools  must  be  as  diverse  as  the 
needs  of  today's  increasingly  diverse 
students;  and,  that  new  forms  of  ac- 
countability must  be  tested  that  offer 
schools  and  teachers  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  improved  results. 

All  over  America,  Mr.  President, 
States  are  taking  steps  to  both  rede- 
sign and  redefine  public  education  to 
implement  these  and  other  fundamen- 
tal reforms. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  been 
among  the  leaders  by  lessening  the 
burdens  of  input-oriented  rules  and 
regulations;  by  redirecting  account- 
ability toward  improved  results;  by 
making  it  possible  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents to  choose  which  public  schools 
they  attend;  and,  by  increasing  the 
number  and  diversity  of  public  school 
choices  that  are  available. 

One  of  the  architects  of  Minnesota's 
version  of  education  reform  is  John 
Brandl,  a  professor  at  the  Humphrey 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Minnesota  State  Sen- 
ate. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Clinton- 
Gore  plan  for  reinventing  government, 
Professor  Brandl  offered  the  following 
advice  on  how  best  to  achieve  real 
change. 

"To  restructure  government,"  Pro- 
fessor Brandl  argues,  "is  to  arrange  it 
so  that  people  acting  in  their  own  in- 
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terest  will  also  tend  to  accomplish  a 
greater  good.  Governments  that  aren't 
designed  this  way  will  not  be  efficient, 
much  less  innovative." 

"Competition  is  one  way  of  arranging 
government."  Brandl  continues,  "so 
that  people  watching  out  for  them- 
selves will  also  meet  public  purposes. 
In  the  long  run,  a  government  program 
not  characterized  by  either  competi- 
tion or  a  sense  of  community  will  prob- 
ably fail." 

I  personally  hope  that  John  Brandl's 
advice  will  be  followed,  Mr.  President, 
as  this  bill  goes  forward  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  as  we  consider  other 
Federal  education  proposals  in  the 
weeks  and  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  of  the  im- 
provements I've  discussed  and  because 
I  believe  it  helps  establish  a  framework 
for  the  kind  of  real  reform  that  can — 
and  must  now  take  place. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I've 
noted  those  issues  and  amendments 
that  might  cause  me  to  oppose  this  leg- 
islation, either  now,  or  when  it  comes 
back  from  conference. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
must  realize  the  limitations  of  this  leg- 
islation, and,  we  must  accept  the  re- 
ality that  achieving  the  goals  it  would 
make  law  will  require  the  leadership  of 
States  and  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  in 
every  community  in  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  legislation  desigmed  to  address  the 
educational  needs  of  our  children  by 
providing  a  coherent,  national  frame- 
work for  education  reform. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  to 
maintain  quality  public  education  for 
everyone. 

Education  is  not  just  a  private  bene- 
fit but  a  public  good. 

It  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  healthy  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  the  means  by  which  we  prepare 
our  children  to  succeed — to  make  a  liv- 
ing, to  p)articipate  in  the  community, 
to  enjoy  the  arts,  and  to  understand 
the  technology  that  has  reshaped  our 
workplace. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  recently  reported 
that: 

Most  children  from  poor  families  never  at- 
tend preschool; 

Eighty  percent  of  eighth  graders  do  not 
have  access  to  computers; 

Fifty  percent  of  10th  graders  feel  unsafe  at 
school;  and 

Twelve  percent  of  all  students  nationwide 
fail  to  complete  high  school. 

In  fact,  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  concluded  that  "at  no  point  in  a 
learner's  life — before  formal  schooling, 
during  the  school  years,  or  as  adults — 
are  we  doing  as  well  as  we  should  be  or 
as  well  as  we  can." 
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The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
addresses  these  problems  by  creating  a 
comprehensive  framework  for  edu- 
cation reform  founded  on  the  6  na- 
tional education  goals  adopted  by  our 
Nation's  Governors  in  1989. 

These  goals  state  that  by  the  year 
2000: 

All  children  will  begin  school  ready 
to  learn; 

Ninety  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents will  graduate; 

All  students  will  leave  grades  4.  8, 
and  12  having  demonstrated  com- 
petence in  English,  math,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  civics  and  government, 
arts,  history,  geography,  and  econom- 
ics; 

American  students  will  rank  first 
internationally  in  math  and  science; 

All  American  adults  will  be  literate; 
and 

All  American  schools  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence. 

This  framework  for  education  reform 
is  also  based  on  a  seventh  goal  which 
builds  on  the  role  of  parents  as  their 
children's  first  and  most  important 
teachers. 

Mr.  President,  these  7  national  edu- 
cation goals  are  similar  to  the  edu- 
cation goals  already  developed  by  sev- 
eral States  across  the  country. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, for  example,  has  developed 
eight  State  education  goals  that  are 
also  designed  to  promote  school  readi- 
ness, adult  literacy,  and  academic 
achievement. 

Mr.  President,  Goals  2000  encourages 
States  to  meet  the  national  education 
goals  by  authorizing  $400  million  to 
help  them  develop  their  own  inter- 
nationally competitive  content  and 
performance  standards  which  define 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  in  order  to  compete  in  the  emerg- 
ing global  market. 

Goals  2000  also  encourages  States  to 
meet  the  national  education  goals  by 
authorizing  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
and  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  to  certify  and  approve  voluntary 
national  content  and  performance 
standards  in  important  subject  areas. 

Although  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes these  bodies  to  certify  content 
and  performance  standards  submitted 
voluntarily  by  States,  it  does  not  re- 
quire American  students  to  meet  any 
national  standards  because  our  public 
education  system  distinguishes  itself 
from  other  public  education  systems  in 
the  world  by  its  pluralism,  diversity, 
and  local  control. 

Mr.  President,  Goals  2000  encourages 
States  to  measure  their  progress  in 
meeting  the  national  education  goals 
by  authorizing  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to 
certify  assessments,  submitted  volun- 
tarily by  States,  which  measure  the 
achievement  of  all  students. 

Many  administrators  currently  ex- 
clude   students   with    disabilities   and 


students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency from  their  assessments  in 
order  to  raise  their  school's  overall 
achievement  levels. 

This  legislation  will  also  help  States 
develop  comprehensive  systems  of  as- 
sessments like  the  Illinois  Goal  Assess- 
ment Program  which  currently  meas- 
ures the  achievement  of  public  school 
students  in  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  studies. 

These  systems  of  assessments  will 
help  States: 

Evaluate  the  extent  to  which  stu- 
dents are  meeting  State  and  national 
education  goals; 

Chart  the  progress  of  individual 
schools,  local  school  districts,  and  the 
.  State  over  time;  and 

Generate  information  that  can  be 
used  for  accountability,  policy-making, 
and  school  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  Goals  2000  recognizes 
the  important  relationship  between 
education  and  employment  by  estab- 
lishing a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  to  endorse  voluntary  national 
skill  standards,  assessments,  and  cer- 
tifications for  broad  clusters  of  occupa- 
tions. 

In  fact,  this  legrislation  encourages 
all  Americans — including  representa- 
tives from  business,  trade  associations, 
employee  organizations,  and  edu- 
cational institutions — to  work  together 
to  define  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  create  secure  economic  fu- 
tures for  American  employees  and  em- 
ployers alike. 

Nonetheless,  Goals  2000  recognizes 
that  there  are  possible  dangers  in  as- 
sessing the  achievement  of  students — 
especially  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  students. 

As  Stephen  Jay  Gould  highlights  in 
his  book  "The  Mismeasure  of  Man,"  in- 
telligence and  achievement  tests  have 
been  misused  throughout  history  to 
"rank  people  in  a  single  series  of  wor- 
thiness, to  find  that  oppressed  people 
and  disadvantaged  groups — races,  class- 
es, or  sexes — are  invariably  inferior  and 
deserve  their  status." 

Goals  2000  limits  these  dangers  in 
two  important  ways. 

First,  it  increases  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  public  education, 
which  dropped  from  9.8  percent  in  1980 
to  just  over  6  percent  in  1992,  while 
targeting  65  percent  of  State  grants 
and  50  percent  of  local  grants  to 
schools  with  large  numbers  of  economi- 
cally and  socially  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Goals  2000  also  limits  the  possible 
negative  effects  of  aissessments  by  au- 
thorizing the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to 
certify  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards. 

These  standards  will  define  the 
teaching  and  learning  conditions  stu- 
dents need  in  order  to  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary 


national     content     and     performance 
standards. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation  re- 
quires the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  to  cer- 
tify voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  which  address: 

The  quality  and  availability  of  cur- 
ricula, instructional  materials,  and 
technologies; 

The  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  to  meet  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  each  content 
area; 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  ready  and  continu- 
ing access  to  professional  development; 
and 

The  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments 
are  aligned  to  content  standards. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  educational  inputs  must  be 
addressed  when  certifying  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards. I  am  convinced  that  emerging 
education  reforms  are  doomed  unless 
we  house  them  in  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities. 

I  will  be  introducing  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  certify  national  voluntary 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
address  "the  extent  to  which  school  fa- 
cilities provide  a  safe  and  secure  envi- 
ronment for  learning  and  instruction 
and  have  the  requisite  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  other  resources  necessary 
to  provide  an  opportunity-to-learn". 

I  will  also  be  introducing  separate 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future 
which  will  help  local  school  districts 
meet  State  performance  standards  and 
the  National  Education  Goals  through 
the  repair,  renovation,  alteration,  and 
construction  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act  and  by  reminding 
them  that  passing  this  legislation  is 
only  the  first  step  in  reforming  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  public  education. 

After  we  develop  standards  and  as- 
sessments to  measure  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility as  public  servants  to  see  to 
it  that  they  are  met. 

I  firmly  agree  with  statements  made 
by  Shirley  Malcolm  in  a  recent  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  report  that: 
"If  we  are  prepared  to  do  more,  once  we 
know  more,  perhaps  the  dangers  of  in- 
equity possible  in  new  assessments  are 
worth  the  risk.  But  absent  the  resolve 
to  intervene,  one  could  argue  that  as- 
sessment becomes  little  more  than 
voyeurism". 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  full  text  of  my  re- 
marks included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1358 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  limitation  on 
unfunded  Federal  mandates) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1358. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  title  IV.  insert  the  following: 
SEC.    .  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate. 

(b)  Requirements.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  no  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  require  a  State,  in  order  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act,  to  comply  with  any 
Federal  requirement,  other  than  a  require- 
ment of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Any  provision 
of  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  law,  in  ef- 
fect on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  unless  such 
law  explicitly  excludes  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)  by  reference  to  this  section. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  cooperation  in  addressing 
some  of  the  concerns  that  he  has. 

He  has  submitted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. I  believe  there  are  about  12  in 
all.  I  think  we  are  making  very  good 
headway  toward  accepting  some  and 
working  with  him  on  some  of  the  lan- 
guage to  see  if  they  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. We  will  describe  in  greater 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of 
those  particular  measures  and  we  will 
attempt  to  work  with  him  on  language 
clarifications  on  the  others. 

But  I  think  we  are  making  good 
progress  and  responding  to  some  of  the 
questions  he  has  which  we  believe  basi- 
cally implicitly  is  in  the  legislation, 
but  we  would  accommodate  him  in  a 
number  of  those  areas  explicitly  as  to 
what  the  understanding  would  be. 

So  we  are  in  the  process  of  working 
those  through.  It  is  our  intention  to 
consider  those  as  the  first  amendments 
that  we  would  adopt. 


But  what  I  would  like  to  indicate  to 
our  other  colleagues  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  other  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  which  we  have  reviewed  and  are 
prepared  to  debate  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  if  they  are  consistent  with  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation,  would  be  ac- 
cepted. If  not,  we  would  be  glad  to  de- 
bate them  and  have  the  Senate  make  a 
judgment  on  those. 

So  I  hope,  for  those  Senators  who  do 
have  some  amendments,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  address  those  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  note  that  the  hour  now  is  2:30.  I 
know  later  on  this  afternoon,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  wonder  whether 
we  are  going  to  finish  action  on  this 
legislation.  Now  is  the  time  that  we 
can  dispose  of  these  measures. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  debate 
them.  There  are  a  number  of  those  that 
have  been  at  least  proposed,  and  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  move  ahead  on  those 
amendments. 

So  we  will  have  a  quorum  now, 
awaiting  other  amendments.  But  we 
want  to  urge  our  colleagues  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments, because  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  majority  leader  has  in- 
dicated that  we  plan  to  stay  in  this 
evening.  If  we  are  able  to  make  good 
progress,  like  we  have  been  making 
earlier,  I  think  we  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  move  this  legislation  right 
along  for  acceptance  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future. 

So  we  will  have  a  short  quorum  call. 
We  have  some  noncontroversial,  bipar- 
tisan amendments.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  some  school  choice  amend- 
ments; there  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments on  what  we  call  social  issues; 
there  are  a  number  on  Federal  control. 
I  think  we  will  be  addressing  those 
measures. 

Then  there  is  a  series  of  other 
amendments,  as  well,  probably  about  15 
other  amendments,  some  of  which  we 
have,  as  I  look  down  the  list,  been  able 
to  work  out.  Although  they  have  not 
been  submitted,  they  have  been  worked 
out. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  do  have 
amendments  and  want  to  have  a  debate 
on  those  amendments  to  come  to  the 
floor  so  that  we  can  get  started  on 
those  measures. 

At  this  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  for  a 
few  moments  about  Goals  2000  and 
about  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
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tion  and  why  we  must  expeditiously 
get  this  bill  through  the  Senate,  work 
it  out  with  the  House  and  get  it  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

I  know  a  lot  of  attention  is  focused 
this  year  on  health  care,  and  that  is 
going  to  be  important  in  changing  our 
health  care  system  in  this  country.  I 
realize  that  is  important,  but  I  believe 
that  what  we  are  about  right  now  is 
more  important  for  the  future  of  this 
country  and  whether  we  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  in  the  year  2000 
and  beyond  than  any  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  come  before  us  this  year. 

We  all  know  that  education  is  vital 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try. In  order  to  succeed  in  the  increas- 
ingly competitive  international  mar- 
ketplace, we  must  have  the  best  edu- 
cated and  healthiest,  best  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  world. 

This  bill  we  have  now  before  us. 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  will 
make  this  happen. 

I  would,  at  the  outset,  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Kennedy,  for  his  great 
and  dynamic  leadership  on  this  issue.  I 
want  to  also  pay  a  great  deal  of 
thanks,  highest  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Richard  Riley, 
again,  for  making  this  such  a  high  pri- 
ority of  his  and  for  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  Goals  2000.  He  has  been  tireless 
in  his  endeavors  to  get  this  measure 
before  us  and  to  bring  the  American 
people  along  to  where  I  think  they  now 
understand  more  fully  just  what  Goals 
2000  is  all  about. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Robert  Reich,  again  for  all  of 
his  help,  all  of  them  for  their  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. This  administration  is  strongly 
committed  to  improving  American 
education,  and  this  bill  reflects  that 
commitment. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  a  number  of 
reforms.  It  sets  very  important  edu- 
cation goals,  establishes  voluntary  aca- 
demic and  occupational  standards  to 
make  U.S.  workers  competitive.  It  pro- 
vides grants  to  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts to  implement  systemic  reform. 
Finally,  the  legislation  also  recognizes 
that  not  all  schools  are  created  equal, 
and  it  calls  for  the  adoption  of  vol- 
untary opportunity-to-learn  standards. 

Again,  I  want  to  reemphasize,  as  the 
chairman  has  and  others  will  as  we  go 
through  this  debate,  that  the  standards 
in  this  bill  are  voluntary  and  nothing 
in  this  legislation  will  undermine  local 
controls  of  schools.  We  all  know  what 
the  goals  are.  I  will  not  go  through 
those  six  goals  again.  The  goals  were 
adopted,  as  you  know,  at  the  Char- 
lottesville Education  Summit  in  1990.  I 
believe  we  have  all  pretty  much  signed 
off  on  these  goals,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal affiliation. 

The  legislation,  however,  before  us 
will  add  two  more  goals  that  appro- 
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priately  recognize  the  vital  role  of  par- 
ents and  classroom  teachers.  Goal 
seven  calls  for  development  of  partner- 
ships to  increase  parental  involvement 
In  our  Nation's  schools,  a  most  worthy 
goal.  And  goal  eight  calls  for  ensuring 
that  the  Nation's  teaching  force  has 
access  to  the  professional  development 
programs  that  they  need. 

Reaching  these  goals  will  certainly 
not  be  easy.  They  are  very  ambitious 
and  challenging.  Reaching  them,  as  I 
said,  will  not  be  easy,  but  this  legisla- 
tion sends  a  clear  and  unequivocal  mes- 
sage that  these  goals  must  be  accom- 
plished to  ensure  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

As  I  have  pondered  these  goals  since 
1990,  and  as  I  serve  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  there  is  probably  one 
goal  still  missing.  Not  that  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  add  another 
goal.  We  can  all  keep  adding  goals  to 
this  thing.  There  will  be  an  amend- 
ment, I  believe,  offered  by  Senator 
Simon,  and  others,  dealing  with  the  op- 
portunities-to-leam  act  that  will  touch 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  lack  of  a 
goal  that  should  be  in  here.  And  that 
has  to  do  with  what  I  feel  is  that  every 
child  ought  to  have  access  to  quality 
facilities,  quality  educational  facili- 
ties. 

I  recommend  to  you  and  to  anyone 
else,  Mr.  President,  a  book  that  they 
ought  to  read  if  they  want  to  find  out 
about  education  in  America.  It  is  one 
book  by  Jonathan  Kozol.  It  is  called 
"Savage  Inequalities."  Read  that  book 
and  you  will  find  out  why  our  edu- 
cation system  in  this  country  is  in  dire 
condition. 

I  have  pointed  that  out  a  lot  of  times 
by  referring  to  the  local  situation  we 
have  here.  And  12  miles  from  this  very 
Capitol  where  I  live,  in  Fairfax  County, 
VA,  we  have  some  of  the  finest  schools 
in  the  country.  Both  of  my  kids  go  to 
public  schools.  They  are  great  public 
schools.  They  have  great  teachers,  the 
finest  facilities  and  labs — language  labs 
and  science  labs — and  everything  else 
from  grade  school  right  through  high 
school.  It  is  a  high-income  area.  A  lot 
of  people  live  out  there,  make  pretty 
good  money,  and  they  pay  high  prop- 
erty taxes.  They  have  a  great  school 
system  12  miles  from  the  Capitol. 

Also,  4  blocks  from  here,  you  have  di- 
lapidated, rundown  schools  that  are 
not  only  an  eyesore  but  it  sends  a 
strong  message  to  the  kids  that  go  to 
school  that  this  is  what  we  care  about, 
this  is  all  we  care  about  your  edu- 
cation; that  we  send  you  to  these  fa- 
cilities everyday  where  the  roofs  are 
leaking,  toilets  do  not  work,  they 
smell,  they  have  no  good  facilities  and, 
obviously,  they  cannot  attract  good 
teachers. 

And  these  kids  go  to  these  rundown 
facilities  every  day.  Why?  Well,  be- 
cause the  people  who  live  in  that  area 
do  not  have  a  very  high  income  and 


pay  insufficient  property  taxes  to  pro- 
vide quality  facilities. 

Jonathan  Kozol,  in  Savage  Inequal- 
ities, points  this  out  time  after  time 
across  this  country,  inequalities  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have-nots  in  terms 
of  the  educational  facilities  that  axe 
there  for  kids.  Unless  and  until  we 
have  some  other  system  of  funding  for 
facilities,  this  will  continue  in  this 
country.  So  that  is  why  I  believe  there 
is  one  goal  that  is  missing,  and  that  is 
every  child  ought  to  have  access  to  a 
quality  facility  in  education. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  it  is 
by  having  a  different  source  of  funding 
for  those  facilities.  I  believe  it  is  part 
of  the  infrastructure  of  this  country, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  be  invest- 
ing in  those  facilities.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  later  when  Senator 
Simon  calls  up  his  amendment,  but  at 
the  outset  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  I  fully  support  these 
goals  and  the  other  two  goals  that  are 
being  added,  which  are  very  important, 
I  believe  we  ought  to  also  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  facilities,  quality  fa- 
cilities, in  so  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to,  however, 
right  now  focus  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  any  efforts  we  make 
to  improve  not  only  education  but  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  kids  and  future 
generations  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive edge  that  we  have  in  the  world 
today.  I  believe  the  cornerstone  of  that 
is  goal  No.  1,  the  first  goal:  That  by  the 
year  2000  all  children  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

When  we  look  at  all  the  goals.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  most  important,  the 
single  most  important.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  includes  additional  lan- 
guage suggested  by  Senator  Dodd  and 
myself  which  stresses  the  importance 
of  this  goal.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  support  in  making 
these  changes.  Early  intervention  and 
prevention  must  be  a  top  priority.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  ability  of  a 
child  to  succeed  in  school  is  directly 
related  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
that  child  from  day  one. 

About  4  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  issued  a  report 
which  called  on  us  to  rethink  the  way 
we  approach  education. 

Now,  this  committee  was  made  up 
not  of  social  scientists,  nor  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  education 
per  se.  The  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  was  made  up  of  some  of 
the  captains  of  American  industry, 
CEO's,  and  others,  of  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  corporations  in 
America.  They  had  a  subcommittee  set 
up  to  look  at  education.  When  they  is- 
sued their  report,  here  is  what  they 
said: 

We  must  rethink  education  in  America, 
that  education  begins  at  birth  and  prepara- 
tion for  education  begins  before  birth. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  that 
statement  made  by  the  Committee  on 


Economic  Development  over  4  years 
ago.  We  must  focus  on  prevention  rath- 
er than  remediation.  We  have  become 
very  good  in  our  country  at  patching 
and  fixing  and  mending— it  costs  us  a 
lot  of  money  and  it  never  does  the  job 
very  well — rather  than  fixing  the  struc- 
ture right  in  the  first  place. 

So  early  intervention  programs,  such 
as  thinking  that  education  begins  at 
birth  and  preparation  begins  before 
birth,  if  we  think  in  terms  of  education 
in  the  long  run,  are  going  to  save  us 
money. 

We  know  all  the  figures:  A  dollar  in- 
vested in  comprehensive  preschool  edu- 
cation like  Head  Start  saves  $3  later 
on.  A  dollar  invested  in  immunizations 
saves  $10  in  later  medical  costs.  A  dol- 
lar invested  in  comprehensive  prenatal 
care  saves  about  $4  in  later  health 
costs.  One  dollar  invested  in  the  WIC 
programs  for  pregnant  women  saves  an 
additional  $3  in  Medicaid  costs.  These 
are  investments  that  up  front  save  us 
money  and  make  our  lives  better. 

I  recall  the  first  hearing  held  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee on  this  piece  of  legislation.  For  the 
first  time  ever,  two  Cabinet  Secretar- 
ies sat  down  at  a  committee  hearing 
and  testified  together,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
I  remember  saying  that  we  were  miss- 
ing the  third  leg  of  that  stool  because 
HHS  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  was  not 
present.  The  chairman  assured  me  she 
would  have  been,  but  there  was  a 
scheduling  problem  and  she  could  not 
be  there. 

I  know  that  we  have  the  understand- 
ing of  this  administration  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  childhood  health  and 
education,  and  the  crucial  roles  they 
play  in  making  sure  that  all  children 
start  school  ready  to  learn.  Later  this 
year,  we  will  take  another  important 
step  when  we  reauthorize  the  Head 
Start  Program,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  that  legislation. 

This  legislation.  Goals  2000,  author- 
izes funding  for  States  and  local 
schools,  as  we  note,  to  implement  sys- 
temic reform.  All  of  our  States,  I  am 
sure,  are  involved  in  that.  But  again  I 
wish  to  repeat,  for  emphasis'  sake,  that 
we  can  have  all  of  the  systems  reform 
we  want  in  elementary  education,  sec- 
ondary education,  and  beyond,  but  un- 
less and  until  we  take  the  admonition 
of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  we  focus  on  prenatal  care 
and  postnatal  care  and  early  childhood 
intervention  and  development  pro- 
grams, all  of  this  is  just  going  to  be 
patching  and  fixing  and  mending  one 
more  time. 

We  know  scientifically  and  medically 
that  much  of  a  child's  brain  capacity  is 
developed  long  before  they  begin  ele- 
mentary school.  Those  of  us  who  are 
parents,  which  includes  most  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  at  one  time  or  another,  re- 
member when  our  children  were  2  years 
old,  3  years  old,  and  how  rapidly  they 
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learned.  Every  day,  new  words,  new 
concepts:  the  brain  was  developing 
very  rapidly. 

Children  who  do  not  have  any  kind  of 
intellectual  stimulation  or  who  lack 
nutrition,  who  lack  the  kind  of  support 
and  challenge  they  need  at  those  ages, 
are  going  to  fall  behind. 

So  again  I  say  that  the  first  goal  in 
Goals  2000  is  the  most  important.  Un- 
less we  do  that,  forget  about  the  rest  of 
them;  they  are  just  words  on  paper  and 
we  are  just  paddling  upstream. 

So  we  must  focus  on  early  childhood 
education.  We  have  to  break  down 
whatever  barriers  exist  legislatively 
and  conceptually  to  enable  us  to  ad- 
dress this  on  a  national  level,  to  reach 
down,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
the  resources  available  at  the  local 
level  for  a  comprehensive  Head  Start. 

Most  people  think  that  Head  Start  is 
only  for  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-olds.  Well, 
right  now  it  is  only  for  4-  and  5-year- 
olds.  We  are  trying  to  get  3-year-olds  in 
it,  but  people  think  that  is  all  it  is  for. 
The  legislation  establishing  Head  Start 
does  not  stipulate  that  you  have  to 
wait  until  age  3.  We  can  go  right  down 
to  age  1.  It  is  only  a  lack  of  will  and  a 
lack  of  commitment  that  we  have  not 
done  that.  If  you  really  want  to  have 
an  effective  Head  Start  Program,  let  us 
get  these  kids  right  after  birth  and 
start  a  Head  Start  Program  right  then, 
and  not  wait  until  they  are  4  years  old. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  make  those 
points,  because  in  all  of  this  debate,  I 
know  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
amendments  that  deal  with  a  lot  of 
things  like  vouchers.  I  am  sure,  and 
various  and  sundry  types  of  items  deal- 
ing with  sex  education,  and  I  suppose 
we  will  have  amendments  on  condoms 
In  schools  and  everything  else.  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  a  lot  of  heated  debate 
about  this.  Prayer  in  school  may  even 
come  up,  and  we  will  debate  these 
things.  I  am  sure  the  cameras  will  roll, 
and  it  will  probably  be  on  the  evening 
news. 

But  those  are  the  things  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  our  focus  on  early 
childhood  education.  Let  us  have  the 
debates  on  these  amendments.  I  am 
sure  that  people  feel  very  strongly 
about  them.  But  they  should  not  take 
away  our  focus  on  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  what  is  most  important  is 
making  sure  that  goal  one  is  realized. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  just  add  one 
other  thing  in  that  regard.  Last  month, 
I  visited  Moulton  Elementary  School 
in  Des  Moines  with  Secretary  Riley  to 
learn  about  an  innovative  elementary 
school  counseling  program  called 
Smoother  Sailing. 

It  is  based  on  a  simple  premise,  inter- 
vene before  the  crisis  instead  of  trying 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  after  one  occurs, 
and  a  recognition  that  many  children 
in  our  society  today  face  enormous 
challenges.  Not  all  of  our  children  are 
privileged  to  live  in  secure  two-parent 
families    that    have    decent    incomes. 


clothing,  shelter,  and  all  the  amenities 
of  life.  A  lot  of  our  kids  live  in  very 
rough  circumstances.  They  live  in 
homes  maybe  with  a  single  parent  suf- 
fering from  the  trauma  of  a  divorce, 
some  who  are  victims  of  physical  or 
sexual  or  mental  abuse.  These  kids 
need  our  help. 

We  have  not  in  the  past  had  any  kind 
of  counseling  in  elementary  schools  for 
these  kids.  A  program  started  in  Des 
Moines  actually  started  with  a  private 
sector  grant  to  the  schools  of  Des 
Moines  to  test  an  idea.  The  idea  was  if 
we  could  get  one  qualified  counselor — I 
do  not  mean  a  counselor  about  what 
you  have  to  take  in  school.  I  mean  a 
counselor  that  is  qualified  in  counsel- 
ing to  counsel  kids  in  terms  of  the  so- 
cial problems  they  have;  the  problems 
they  may  have  at  home,  the  problems 
they  may  have  interacting  with  other 
people. 

If  you  could  reduce  that  down  to  one 
counselor  for  say  250  kids,  could  they 
see  a  marked  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  school  violence,  absenteeism,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  grades  of 
these  at-risk  kids?  They  tried  this  ex- 
periment. 

They  hired  more  counselors.  They 
put  these  counselors  in  these  grade 
schools.  These  are  professional  coun- 
selors, well  trained.  These  are  not  just 
someone  that  you  say,  OK,  now  you  are 
a  counsel,  now  go  counsel.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  several  years  now, 
and  lo  and  behold,  it  has  worked. 

The  attendance  is  up.  Classroom  dis- 
ruptions and  violence  among  kids  is 
down,  and  the  test  scores  have  im- 
proved. By  any  yardstick  of  measure- 
ment it  has  been  a  resounding  success. 

Again,  this  is  another  indication  of 
where  early  intervention  works  when 
you  get  the  kids  early. 

Goals  2000  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  programs  like  this 
and  others  that  systematically  change 
our  Nation's  schools  rather  than  man- 
dating exactly  what  we  do.  Goals  2000 
says  here  is  our  goal,  you  and  the  local 
school  figure  out  how  best  you  want  to 
attain  those  goals.  I  believe  the  Des 
Moines  school  district  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  Smoother  Sailing  has  al- 
ready been  ahead  of  the  curve  on  that. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  chair  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy.  I 
want  to  just  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  Goals  2000,  and  how  it  relates  to 
students  with  disabilities. 

In  1990,  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  was  passed  into  law.  It  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability.  Furthermore,  part  B  of 
IDEA,  the  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Education  Act,  extends  to  all  students 
the  right  to  a  free  and  public  education 
based  upon  the  unique  needs  of  the 
child. 

I  want  to  say  that  Goals  2000  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  and  it  is  consistent 
with  and  compliments  part  B  of  IDEA 


and  section  504  of  the  Rehab  Act  of 
1973. 

This  legislation  will  promote  reform 
in  our  schools.  It  will  set  standards  of 
excellence  for  all  students,  and  most 
certainly  includes  students  with  dis- 
abilities. 

As  I  reflect  upon  this  legislation,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  challenge  issued  to 
us  over  30  years  ago  when  President 
John  Kennedy  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  sending  men  to  the  Moon. 
This  is  what  he  said  at  Rice  University 
in  Houston,  TX,  in  September  1962: 

We  choose  to  go  to  the  Moon  in  this  decade 
and  to  do  other  things,  not  because  they  are 
easy  but  because  they  are  hard,  because  that 
goal  will  serve  to  organize  and  measure  the 
best  of  our  energies  and  skills,  because  that 
challenge  is  one  which  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept, one  we  are  unwilling  to  postpone,  and 
one  that  we  intend  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Senator  Kennedy,  for  carrying 
on  his  brother's  legacy  in  this  regard. 
We  are  establishing  these  national  edu- 
cation goals,  not  because  they  are  easy 
but  because  they  are  hard,  and  reach- 
ing them  is  a  challenge  that  we  are 
willing  to  accept,  one  that  we  cannot 
postpone. 

We  must  dedicate  our  energies  and 
skills  to  reaching  them,  and  we  fully 
intend  to  do  so  because  our  future  de- 
pends on  it. 

So  I  am  hopeful  again  that,  in  all  of 
the  debate  on  these  amendments  that 
will  be  coming  up,  we  keep  in  mind 
what  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tion is. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  6,  paragraph  2,  I  ask  leave 
of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  from  the 
votes  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Because  I  must  proceed 
with  a  medical  test  this  afternoon,  I 
will  not  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk .  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  Goals  2000  because  I  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whole,  our  schools 
are  going  to  benefit  from  the  creation 
and  dissemination  of  a  national  frame- 
work of  some  standards.  However,  I 
think  it  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
who  has  looked  at  the  bill  and  under- 
stands the  current  academic  perform- 
ance of  our  youth  that  the  creation  of 
national  standards  and  Goals  2000  will 
not  be  sufficient  alone,  nor  will  they 
necessarily  improve  the  success  of  stu- 
dents in  our  Nation's  public  education 
system,  unless  other  things  are  done  as 
well. 

What  I  have  found  in  California  is 
that  the  standards  of  our  schools  and 
the  standards  of  our  learning  fluctuate 
widely.  Some  schools  perform  effec- 
tively; some  not  so  well;  most  are  me- 
diocre. I  am  particularly  concerned  by 
the  widespread  practice  of  what  is 
called  social  promotion,  by  which  stu- 
dents are  passed  along  from  grade  to 
grade  regardless  of  whether  they  pass 
their  courses  successfully.  This  is  done 
in  hopes  that  if  they  do  not  learn  one 
year,  they  will  learn  the  next  year. 

But  what  I  see  happening  is  that  as 
students  reach  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade,  and  they  have  not 
learned  their  fundamentals,  they  drop 
out  mentally,  and  then  they  drop  out 
physically.  They  become  the  truants, 
they  become  the  discipline  problems, 
and  increasingly  their  opportunities  to 
find  a  worthwhile  life  diminish.  We  see 
schools  that  graduate  youngsters  that 
cannot  read  or  write,  multiply,  divide, 
or  add,  recognize  China  on  a  map,  fill 
out  an  employment  application,  or 
count  the  change  in  their  pockets. 
That  actually  happens  in  many  of  the 
schools  in  my  State. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  social 
promotion  is  a  key  part  of  the  current 
problem  in  education.  As  a  result  of 
this  practice,  classroom  standards  de- 
teriorate, the  credibility  of  the  entire 
education  system  diminishes,  and  too 
many  students  graduate  from  high 
school  without  possessing  the  nec- 
essary skills  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation or  even  to  successfully  enter 
into  the  job  market.  They  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation,  but  it  means 
nothing. 

Now,  as  long  as  children  are  simply 
passed  along  from  grade  to  grade, 
schools  will  never  be  able  to  produce 
the  quality,  the  learning  climate,  and 
the  discipline  that  is  necessary  for 
children  to  achieve  high  academic 
standards. 

While  Goals  2000  will  certainly  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  new  educational 
standards  by  many  schools,  it  does  not 
specify  how  participating  schools 
should  implement  these  standards  in  a 
meaningful  way.  The  mere  act  of  estab- 
lishing goals  which  are  voluntary  does 


little  to  ensure  their  achievement.  Will 
these  goals  actually  be  translated  or 
implemented  into  real  action  in  a 
meaningful  way? 

Schools  need  more  than  just  goals. 
They  need  more  flexibility.  They  need 
more  accountability.  They  need  more 
funds  for  our  most  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

I  believe  very  strongly — and  I  am  a 
product  of  a  decentralized  public  edu- 
cation system,  so  perhaps  I  am  some- 
what biased — but  I  believe  that  central- 
ized public  education — the  huge  edu- 
cational bureaucracies,  huge  adminis- 
trative bureaucracies— is  ineffective 
and  inefficient. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  system  decen- 
tralized. I  would  like  to  see  the  large 
administrative  bureaucracies  elimi- 
nated, the  money  put  into  principals, 
teachers,  parents;  I  would  like  to  see 
that  schools  are  run  by  principals  who 
know  what  the  standards  are  and  then 
they  have  the  obligation  to  enforce 
these  standards  and  to  see  that  they 
work  in  the  schools.  I  believe  in  that 
way  you  can  have  a  student  that  has 
completed  grade  4  and  knows  what  the 
expectation  of  learning  is  when  you 
complete  grade  4;  the  same  for  grade  5; 
the  same  for  grade  6.  7,  8,  and  on. 

The  lack  of  student  and  school  ac- 
countability in  Goals  2000  concerns  me, 
particularly  because  I  know  the  Nation 
is  looking  at  Goals  2000  and  expecting 
real  educational  change  from  its  enact- 
ment. 

I  have  been  trying  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  explore  ways  of  including 
more  accountability  in  this  and  future 
education  legislation.  I  have  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter.  I  have  tried  to 
see  how  many  are  willing  to  make 
standards  of  achievement  mandatory — 
and  there  is  very  little  response.  To 
propose  that  if  schools  buy  into  this 
program,  if  they  take  the  Federal 
money,  that  the  standards  should  be 
mandatory  is  not  yet  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  But  I  believe  it  will  be 
one  day. 

I  believe  as  experiments  with  char- 
tered schools  and  other  developments 
flourish,  we  will  develop  the  kind  of 
competition  within  our  school  system 
that  is  necessary.  With  that  progress,  I 
think  will  come  some  precision  in  aca- 
demic standards. 

When  I  went  to  public  school,  you 
were  held  back  if  you  did  not  reach  the 
course  level.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
You  get  promoted  even  if  you  are  get- 
ting failing  grades.  I  am  one  that  be- 
lieves that  social  promotion  gives  a 
false  sense  of  accomplishment  to  a 
youngster,  and  they  get  a  very  rude 
awakening  when  they  cannot  fill  out 
that  employment  application. 

I  believe  there  are  a  variety  of  ways 
we  could  make  sure  that  academic 
standards  are  implemented  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

For  example,  I  believe  we  should 
move  toward  making  standards  manda- 


tory. Schools  should  phase  out  the 
widespread  practice  of  social  pro- 
motion; and  schools  should  be  required 
to  provide  the  necessary  remedial  help 
for  students  who  are  struggling. 

I  also  believe  that  asking  schools  to 
do  more  than  just  passing  students 
along  from  year  to  year  is  not  asking 
them  to  do  too  much.  Many  schools 
have  found  effective  ways  to  make  sure 
that  all  students  succeed  academically 
before  they  are  promoted  to  the  next 
grade:  Before  and  after  school  pro- 
grams, use  of  instructional  aids,  peer 
tutoring  arrangements,  parent  involve- 
ment initiatives,  and  multiage 
groupings  are  but  some. 

In  taking  the  position  in  favor  of  ac- 
countability and  high  standards  linked 
to  specific  school  i)olicies,  I  am  not 
targeting  public  school  educators  or  at- 
tempting to  punish  children  who  are 
struggling  to  succeed  academically. 
Moreover,  I  understand  the  need  to 
make  the  standards  in  Goals  2000  vol- 
untary and  to  avoid  taking  authority 
from  the  State  and  local  education 
agencies  that  are  closest  to  the  needs 
of  their  students. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  I  do 
not  see  them  taking  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  assure  accountability  and  to 
assure  achievement  levels  in  each  of 
the  grades.  I  feel  compelled  to  begin  to 
speak  out  about  the  need  to  achieve 
real  educational  reform. 

I  think  our  society  must  do  right  by 
our  children.  We  owe  them  a  challeng- 
ing curriculum,  excellent  teaching,  and 
academic  policies  that  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  obtain  further  success. 
Schools  need  to  equip  our  children  for 
the  future,  not  just  hand  them  off. 

In  California,  the  State  industry  is 
moving  toward  a  high-skilled  work- 
place. You  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  fac- 
tory job  in  California  in  20  years  with- 
out some  college  education.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  get  a  job  without  good 
basic  skills,  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  the  ability  to 
think  and  learn. 

I  will  never  forget  when  the  semi- 
conductor industry  told  me  that  they 
wanted  to  hire  foreign  nationals  for 
certain  jobs  because  our  students  did 
not  have  the  required  skills  available 
and  did  not  know  how  to  think.  We 
must  teach  our  students  how  to  think. 
We  must  teach  them  how  to  reason. 
And  we  must  recognize  that  the  class- 
room, more  than  any  other  program,  is 
the  ticket  to  a  job.  It,  in  effect,  is  the 
golden  key  to  opportunity  in  our  fu- 
ture. 

My  decentralized  public  school  learn- 
ing was  what  gave  me  the  ability  to  get 
into  Stanford  University.  I  had  strict 
teachers,  strict  accountability,  and 
that  students  were  held  back  if  they 
did  not  learn;  we  were  counseled,  we 
were  kept  after  school  and,  in  a  less 
complicated  day.  I  will  admit,  in  a  less 
diverse  world,  I  will  admit,  we  did 
learn. 
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But  there  is  no  lack  of  youngsters 
wanting  to  learn  today.  Our  classrooms 
are  complicated.  Some  of  our  schools 
have  as  many  as  50  languages  in  them. 
That  is  an  enormous  task  for  teachers. 

I  hope  that  this  Goals  2000  program  is 
going  to  be  a  first  step.  I  know  there  is 
sensitivity  among  legislators  about 
local  control,  about  big  brother  not 
dictating  what  must  happen  in  schools. 
But  I  also  know  that  if  there  is  no  mo- 
tion from  the  States  to  achieve  ac- 
countability in  education,  to  achieve 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
achievement,  then  our  youngsters'  fu- 
ture is  going  to  be  doomed. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
leadership — Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  others — to  craft  legisla- 
tion which  might  be  placed  on  later 
educational  initiatives. 

We  know  how  much  basic  arithmetic 
a  youngster  must  learn,  what  the 
standards  should  be  for  each  of  the 
grades.  What  is  necessary  is  that  we 
apply  it,  and  that  we  insist  on  it. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  Goals  2000,  not  because  it  is 
going  to  be  Nirvana  for  public  edu- 
cation, but  simply  because  it  is  a  first 
step  toward  a  national  structure  which 
aims  at  saying  there  are  certain  goals 
that  we  as  a  nation  seek  to  achieve  for 
our  youngsters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  say  a  word  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
She  knows  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
one.  But  when  we  tried  to  circulate  it 
a  little  bit,  there  was  no  universal  sup- 
port for  it.  But  I  will  be  glad  to  help 
any  way  I  can  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  her. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  support. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1358.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  This  modification  re- 
places the  amendment  that  is  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

This  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  115,  at  the  end  of  title  IV,  insert 
the  following: 


SEC.    .   PROHIBrriON   ON    FEDERAL  MANDATES, 
DIRECTION,  AND  CONTROL 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  mandate,  direct,  or  con- 
trol a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school's  curriculum,  program  of  Instruction, 
or  allocation  of  State  or  local  resources  or 
mandate  a  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
to  spend  any  funds  or  incur  any  costs  not 
paid  for  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1358,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  modification.  We 
have  over  the  period  of  time  been  ad- 
dressing this  issue.  I  am  wondering  on 
the  modification  on  line  7.  instead  of 
the  word  "require"  could  we  substitute 
the  word  "mandate"?  I  think  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  Senator  would  like  to  address 
the  Senate  on  this  issue.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment,  and 
then  we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  series 
of  amendments,  the  Gregg  amend- 
ments, and  we  still  have  perhaps  one 
other  on  which  we  are  in  the  process  of 
working  out  language.  We  then  expect 
there  will  be  debate  on  the  opportuni- 
ties-to-learn  program,  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  So  we  would  proceed 
on  that  measure. 

Then  I  am  very  hopeful  we  will  have 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats] 
here  to  debate  the  issues  on  school 
choice,  and  we  could  get  started  on 
that  in  terms  of  the  very  late,  late 
afternoon. 

Then  hopefully  we  might  get  into 
some  of  the  other  issues  that  are  here. 
We  have  actually  had  some  of  what  is 
called  the  general  social  issues,  that 
those  are  going  to  be  matters  which 
are  going  to  be  raised.  There  are  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  on  those,  and  we 
would  like  to  address  them  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening. 

We  have  worked  out  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent amendments  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  and  are  being  incor- 
porated into  this  legislation  or  into 
other  education  legislation.  I  know  the 
Senate  has  been  extremely  patient 
with  the  floor  managers,  but  we  have 
been  making  important  progress. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  Republican  side  for  their  co- 
operation and  courtesy,  and  staff  on 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
sides,  for  their  assistance  in  working 
out  some  of  these  amendments. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  now  have 
agreement  on  eight  amendments.  The 
amendment  that  is  pending  at  the  desk 
is  agreed  to.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  desk  is  to  assure 
that  this  bill  will  not  become  an  un- 
funded mandate.  I  think  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  burdens  being  put  on  the 
States  and  local  communities  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  mandates  which  are  not 
funded.  This  is  a  very  significant  con- 
cern, I  know,  in  my  State.  It  is  a  con- 
cern I  think  throughout  this  body. 
There  are  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  dedicated  a  consider- 
able amount  of  energy  to  this  issue. 

At  least  as  it  relates  to  this  bill,  we 
will  have  very  specific  and  very,  I  be- 
lieve, effective  language  in  it  to  make 
it  clear  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
tells  the  State  to  do  something  or  tells 
the  local  community  to  do  something, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  that  mandate. 

The  other  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve have  been  worked  out  deal  with 
making  it  specific  in  the  bill  that  cer- 
tain activities  that  have  been  tradi- 
tionally locally  controlled  will  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  nature  of  this 
goals  panel  or  the  activities  of  NISEC, 
and  they  include  the  language  that 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  man- 
date in  this  bill  that  would  affect 
teacher  instructional  practices,  teach- 
er certification  systems,  limitations  on 
class  size,  curriculum  content,  national 
school  building  standards,  or  equalized 
spending  per  student. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  issues  are  very 
sensitive  issues  which  should  remain  in 
the  domain  of  the  local  school  boards 
and  with  States,  and  this  language 
makes  it  clear  that  they  do  in  the  con- 
text of  this  bill. 

The  final  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  agreed  to  involves  the 
litigation  issue  which  I  raised  in  my 
opening  statement,  and  attempts,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  can  ever  guar- 
antee it,  knowing  the  imagination  of 
members  of  the  bar,  at  least  to  limit 
the  usage  of  this  bill  as  an  anvil  upon 
which  the  hammer  of  litigation  can  be 
used  to  drive  the  activities  of  local 
school  boards  and  to  affect  local  school 
policy  by  requiring  that  it  comply  with 
the  standards  that  are  set  out  by  any 
Secretary  under  this  bill. 


I  very  much  appreciate,  again,  the 
cooperation  of  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  in  addressing  these  issues 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  and  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
very  briefly,  it  was  never  our  intent  to 
establish  in  this  legislation  an  un- 
funded mandate  or  to  require  that  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  we  would  be 
requiring  of  the  States  expenditures 
that  the  States  did  not  desire.  We  have 
been  working  with  legal  counsel  about 
how  that  particular  language  will  re- 
flect that  position.  I  believe  Senator 
Jeffords  and  myself  are  in  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  desirous  of.  and  that  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  mandate  to  the  States  addi- 
tional kinds  of  funding  on  the  basis  of 
this  legislation  in  which  the  States 
themselves  are  not  going  to  be  in- 
volved. 

That  is  clearly  our  intention.  The 
Senator's  amendment  I  think  captures 
that.  We  have  agreed  to  accept  this 
language.  We  will  work  very  closely 
with  the  Senator,  obviously,  in  the 
conference.  But  we  are  strongly  com- 
mitted to  that  concept  and  to  that 
principle.  If  there  are  better  ways  we 
can  work  that  in  terms  of  language,  we 
are  open  to  it.  But  we  have  no  dif- 
ference in  supporting  the  Senator's 
principle. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  echo  the  words  of 
Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachusetts, 
and  also  my  good  friend  across  the  bor- 
der in  New  Hampshire.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
mandate  additional  expenditures  at 
State  levels  with  all  of  the  crises  they 
are  having  now  in  funding. 

Certainly.  I  agree  that  is  not  what  we 
intend  here,  and  therefore  I  certainly, 
speaking  for  myself  as  the  manager 
from  our  side,  would  agree  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate  on  amendment  1358. 
as  modified? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1358).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1359 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2(K)0:  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  limitations  on  class 
size  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency 
or  school) 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1360 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2(XX):  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher 
certification  system  for  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1381 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  teacher  instruc- 
tional practices  for  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1362 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  equalized  spending 
per  pupil  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1363 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  national  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13M 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mandate  curriculum  content 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school ) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1365 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  series  of  amendments  which 
have  all  been  proposed  by  Senator 
Gregg.  These  seven  amendments  are 
offered  en  bloc  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], for  Mr.  Gregg,  proposes  amendments 
numbered  1359.  1360.  1361.  1362.  1363.  1364.  and 
1365.  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDME.NT  no.  1359 

On  page  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ":  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  limitations  or  class  size  for 
a  State,  local  educational  agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1360 

On  page  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher  certifi- 
cation system  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1361 

On  page'llS.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ":  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  teacher  instructional  prac- 
tices for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1362 

On  page  115.  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  115,  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  pa«e  U5.  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  equalized  spending  per  pupil 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1363 

On  page  115.  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  115,  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1364 

On  page  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert '".  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  curriculum  content  for  a 
State,  local  educational  agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1365 

Strike  line  24  on  page  44  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  45.  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(g)  CoNSTRUcrriON.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to — 

"(1)  require  any  State  to  have  standards 
certified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  in 
order  to  participate  in  any  Federal  program: 
or 

"(2)  create  a  legally  enforceable  right  for 
any  person  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school  based  on  a  standard  or  as- 
sessment certified  by  the  Council  or  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  such  cer- 
tification.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Over  the  period  of 
these  last  several  hours,  we  have  ad- 
dressed these  issues  about  the  Federal 
Government  not  imposing  mandates  on 
per  pupil  spending,  mandating  curricu- 
lum, instructional  practices,  teacher 
certification,  on  class  size,  and  on 
school  buildings.  Those  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Senator's  amendments. 

We  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments that  would  make  explicit  that 
intention. 

The  Senator  had  what  they  called  the 
unfunded  mandates,  which  the  Senate 
has  accepted,  and  the  Senator  has  an 
additional  amendment  dealing  with 
litigation,  and  we  will,  after  we  dispose 
of  this,  dispose  of  that.  And  then  we 
understand  there  is  one  additional 
amendment  that  the  Senator  will  offer 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Governor 
and  the  approval  of  State  plans.  I  think 
that  is  at  least  our  understanding  of  it. 

I  will  urge  at  the  appropriate  time, 
after  my  colleague  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  make 
what  comments  they  would  like,  that 
we  move  ahead  and  incorporate  these 
amendments. 
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If  I  could,  Mr.  President,  also  Include 
then  at  this  time  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  nonenforceability  of 
standards  by  litigation,  and  ask  that 
that  be  made  a  part  of  the  amendments 
en  bloc,  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
echo  the  comments  again  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  concur  in  those 
amendments  and  believe  they  will  be 
helpful  in  making  more  clear  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  on  these  is- 
sues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Again,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the  chair- 
man for  accepting  these  amendments.  I 
do  have  a  couple  of  other  amendments 
which  we  are  still  discussing  with  the 
Governor,  one  obviously  on  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  and  maybe  one  more. 
But  I  greatly  appreciate  the  assistance 
In  these  amendments  and  would  urge 
they  be  considered  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1359,  1360, 
1361,  1362,  1363,  1364,  and  1365)  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

AMENDME:NT  no.  1366 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  State  improvement 
plan  reg-ardlngr  opportunlty-to-learn  stand- 
ards) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wellstone.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1366. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  79,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  6, 
through  page  79.  line  14.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)     OPPORTUNrrY-TO-LEARN     STANDARDS.— 

Each  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
a  strategy  and  timetable  for— 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  address  the  needs  of 
all  students; 

(2)  achieving  the  State's  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  in  every  school  in  the  State; 
and 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  we  ask  for  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  States  voluntarily  move  to- 
wards seeing  that  we  really  do  guaran- 
tee opportunity  to  all  young  people. 
And  this  amendment  does  not  change 
that. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  move  away 
from  the  original  compromise  reached 
in  the  language  of  the  committee.  We 
restore  that  original  language  and  we 
say,  for  example,  "adopting  or  estab- 
lishing comprehensive' — that  is  put 
back  in — "opportunities-to-learn  stand- 
ards that  address  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents achieving."  Then  we  have  in 
here,  we  restore  "establishing  a  time- 
table for  demonstrating  progress  to- 
ward reading,  comprehensive  State  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  in  every 
school  in  the  State." 

We  are  not  saying  what  the  timetable 
is.  If  they  want  to  come  back  and  say, 
by  the  year  2050,  we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish standards,  under  the  amendment 
that  Senator  Wellstone  and  I  are  of- 
fering, that  complies  with  our  amend- 
ment. Frankly,  our  amendment  is 
probably  weaker  than  it  should  be.  But 
it  is  stronger  than  the.  frankly,  anemic 
language  that  we  have  in  the  bill. 

When  I  visit  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  go  from  school  district  to  school 
district,  and  I  find  one  school  district 
that  is  rich  in  assessed  valuation,  rich 
in  industry,  and  then  I  go  to  the  neigh- 
boring district  where  the  people  in 
those  industries  work,  a  district  that  is 
poor  in  industry  but  rich  in  children, 
and  I  find  those  children  do  not  have 
anywhere  near  the  kind  of  resources  of 
the  neighboring  school  district,  clearly 
we  ought  to  do  something. 

We  are  not  saying  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  mandate  anything, 
though  I  have  to  say  I  favor  that.  What 
we  are  saying  is  the  States  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  timetable. 

I  recognize  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont  may  have 
some  difficulties  with  our  amendment. 
I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  the  possibility  of  our  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  discussing  it, 
and  then  setting  it  aside  to  see  if  we 
cannot  work  out  some  practical  com- 
promise that  is  stronger  than  what  we 
have  right  now. 

I,  frankly,  think  the  amendment  that 
we  offer  is  not  strong.  It  can  be  criti- 
cized for  being  too  weak.  But  at  least  it 
says  to  the  States  you  establish  a 
timetable  and  then  live  up  to  that 
timetable.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
too  much. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  standing,  whose  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  education  I  ap- 
plaud. I  am  sure  he  is  rising  to  say  he 
is  enthusiastically  for  our  amendment. 
I  cannot  imagine  him  saying  anything 
else. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
hate  to  destroy  the  enthusiasm  oozing 
from  the  comments.  But  as  manager  of 
the  bill  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  worked  very  hard  to  work  out  a 
compromise  on  this  very  important 
language.  We  also  will  be  receiving  an 
amendment  which  will  be  going  in  the 
other  direction  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So  I  would  suggest  that,  hopefully,  if 
we  can  get  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
offer  the  other  amendment,  maybe 
three  or  four  of  us  can  get  together  and 
work  something  out.  I  would  be  most 
willing  to  try  to  do  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
question  of  the  opportunity  to  learn, 
the  ability  for  our  young  people  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn,  requires, 
I  think,  much  more  than  we  are  doing 
at  this  time.  But  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, as  far  as  the  amendment  goes,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  accept 
It. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is.  I  am  certainly  will- 
ing to  sit  down  with  him  and  with 
other  colleagues  to  try  to  work  some- 
thing out.  I  hope  we  can  work  some- 
thing out. 

Let  me  also,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
mention  that  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota who  has  been  really  great  in 
this  matter  of  trying  to  achieve  some 
equity  in  our  schools— when  he  was 
presiding  I  went  up  and  I  saw  that  he 
had  Jonathan  Kozol's  book,  "Savage 
Inequalities,"  which  just  tells  what  is 
wrong.  One  of  the  schools  that  he  cites 
in  that  book  is  the  East  St.  Louis 
School  District  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  school  district  that  is  desperate. 

One  of  the  ironies — then  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague — is  the  school 
districts  with  the  greatest  needs  get 
the  least  funding  in  our  system.  It  is 
very  interesting  that  in  Sweden  with 
nowhere  near  the  inequities  in  income 
that  we  have,  Sweden  has  a  system 
where  the  economically  poorest  areas 
get  as  much  as  two  to  three  times  as 
much  in  student  aid  as  the  other  dis- 
tricts, recognizing  that  they  need 
added  input  there. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
thank  you. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
league. Senator  Simon.  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  this  amendment  with  him, 
and  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Madam  President,  I  have  to  say  at 
the  beginning  it  is  going  to  take  me  a 
little  time  to  marshal  our  evidence  be- 
hind this  amendment,  and  not  because 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  com- 
pelling, but  because  I  think  sometimes 
when  we  come  out  to  the  floor  at  4:10  in 
the  afternoon  and  speak  on  the  floor,  it 
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is  kind  of  sleepy.  It  becomes  an  ab- 
straction. We  forget  that  we  really  are 
talking  about  people's  lives. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  if  we  want  to,  as  we  have 
done  in  Goals  2000—1  commend  Senator 
Kennedy.  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  today.  Secretary  Riley.  I 
commend  him.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  goals.  I  think  we  should  have 
high  expectations.  I  think  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  that 
shows  that  when  we  have  higher  expec- 
tations for  young  people  and  for  our 
students,  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
reaching  those  expectations  than  when 
we  have  low  expectations  which  can  be- 
come a  self-fulfilling  prophecy:  Low  ex- 
pectations, low  results. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  you  cannot  have  high  standards 
without  spelling  out  the  very  reason- 
able idea  that  each  State — and  States 
really  define  this.  Madam  President. 
We  do  not  mandate  anything.  We  just 
simply  say  as  States  reach  these  stand- 
ards each  State  should  set  out  a  plan 
and  should  talk  about  how  it  should 
achieve  its  plan  to  make  sure  that  each 
and  every  student  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  these  goals.  That  is  all 
we  say.  We  leave  it  entirely  up  to  the 
States  how  to  do  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. In  many  ways  this  amendment  is 
all  too  weak.  But  what  concerns  me  is 
that  when  I  talk  with  teachers  that  are 
down  in  the  trenches  with  a  lot  of  the 
young  people  and  they  look  at  this 
Goals  2000  they  really  say,  "We  feel 
like  there  is  a  huge  contradiction 
here,"  and  sometimes  they  view  it  as 
kind  of  just  a  bunch  of  highfalutin  lan- 
guage Goals  2000.  And  they  say,  "At 
the  very  minimum,  why  don't  you 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  completely  in- 
consistent to  talk  about  reaching  goals 
that  is  all  voluntary  without  having 
some  language  that  makes  it  clear  also 
at  the  State  level.  Please,  each  State 
come  up  with  a  plan  as  to  how  you 
want  to  assure  that  each  student  has 
the  same  opportunity  to  learn."  That 
Is  exactly  what  this  amendment  does. 

Now,  I  think  for  the  purposes  of  my 
colleagues  I  might  want  to  just  spell 
out  what  the  differences  are  here.  The 
purpose  of  S.  1150  is  to  set  high  aca- 
demic standards  for  students,  and  we 
agree.  What  we  simply  say  is  that 
States,  with  total  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretion, design  the  content  of  the 
standards.  They  talk  about  a  strategy 
for  meeting  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  a  timetable  to  do  so. 

There  are  no  Federal  mandates,  and 
again  since  this  is  within  the  context 
of  something  that  is  voluntary,  it  is 
voluntary,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
amendment.  We  do  need  to  do  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  if  we  are  to  be  intel- 
lectually honest  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  debate,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  de- 
bate, a  debate  on  education  as  it  con- 
nects  with   lives   of  children   in   this 


country,  we  have  to  talk  about  the 
issue  of  inequities  in  our  education  sys- 
tem. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Jonathan  Kozol's  book 
should  be  required  reading  for  every 
Senator.  I  heard  Senator  Harkin  from 
Iowa  say  that  earlier. 

Let  me  first  of  all  go  back  to  1983,  a 
report  that  received  much  national 
coverage,  a  Nation  at  Risk.  If  the  Na- 
tion was  at  risk  in  1983,  and  I  will  just 
quote  the  beginning  of  this  report,  no- 
tice it  said  "a  Nation  at  risk".  When 
Senators  say  wait  a  minute,  when  we 
are  talking  about  education,  this  is  not 
really  Federal;  we  are  talking  about 
national  security.  We  are  talking  about 
a  nation  at  risk. 

If  our  young  people  do  not  have  full 
opportunity  to  be  economically  pro- 
ductive, if  they  do  not  have  the  full  op- 
portunity to  be  able  to  think  on  their 
own  two  feet  in  a  way  that  you  have  to 
in  a  democracy,  and  if  there  are  huge 
disparities  of  resources  between  dis- 
tricts so  that  some  districts  do  not 
have  the  money  for  the  new  tech- 
nologies or  facilities  or  whatever  else 
or  cannot  recruit  or  cannot  retain 
teachers,  then  this  really  is  a  nation  at 
risk. 

I  quote: 

We  report  to  the  American  people  that 
while  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  what 
our  schools  and  colleges  have  historically  ac- 
complished and  contributed  to  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  of  its  people,  the 
educational  foundations  to  our  society  are 
presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
Nation  and  as  a  people. 

Madam  President,  then  this  report 
goes  on  to  lay  out  the  academic 
achievement  or  lack  of  academic 
achievement  of  our  young  people,  and 
we  have  not  improved  all  that  much 
since  1983.  But  now  what  we  are  talking 
about 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  one  point? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SIMON.  My  colleague  cited  the 
1983  report  and  that  strong  language.  I 
assume  that  must  have  come  in  some 
radical  liberal  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 
Or  what  administration  made  this  re- 
port on  this  1983  language. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  My  colleague 
raises  an  interesting  question  and 
makes  a  good  point.  What  was  so  im- 
portant about  that  report  then  and  I 
think  still  is  important  about  its  con- 
clusion today  is  we  are  talking  about 
the  Reagan  administration.  President 
Reagan.  We  are  talking  about  the  initi- 
ation of  this  report  as  part  of  its  ad- 
ministration, and  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  this  should  be  a  nonpartisan  issue. 
So  that  was  the  political  context  of 
those  times. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
if  we  are  to  say  that  it  is  a  nation  at 
risk,  and  I  just  would  add  to  that  1983 


report  that  was  over  10  years  ago,  is  it 
no  wonder  that  people  get  a  little  bit 
cynical  and  they  say,  is  this  the  same 
moving  picture  shown  over  and  over 
again?  Is  this  just  symbolic  politics? 

Now  what  we  read  about  is  the  vio- 
lence in  the  schools.  Now  what  we  read 
about  is  the  worsening  of  conditions  in 
many  of  the  neighborhoods,  within 
many  of  our  cities.  But  let  us  not  just 
be  urban.  I  will  later  on  cite  a  lot  of 
statistics  about  small-town  rural 
America  that  are  having  the  same 
problem  in  terms  of  our  young  people 
not  having  the  same  opportunities  to 
learn. 

What  Senator  Simon  and  I  are  saying 
in  this  amendment  to  our  colleagues  is 
the  goals  are  important.  Let  us  decen- 
tralize it.  Let  us  give  the  States  cre- 
ativity. It  is  all  voluntary,  but  it  is  in- 
tellectually honest  and  rigorous  and  it 
is  consistent  for  us  to  say  at  the  same 
time  that  there  should  be  goals  and  our 
young  people  should  meet  the  goals 
and  also  we  ought  to  have  some  stand- 
ards that  set  out  in  a  timetable  a  strat- 
egy to  make  sure  each  and  every  young 
person  has  the  same  opportunity  to 
reach  those  goals. 

Otherwise,  what  you  end  up  doing — 
and  I  will  give  some  evidence  for  that 
in  a  moment — is  you  set  up  goals  that 
many  young  people  cannot  reach,  and 
you  fail  them  again.  It  strikes  me, 
therefore,  you  add  nothing  to  what  I 
think  we  are  about  in  our  country. 

Today's  Nation  at  Risk  should  be 
viewed  as  a  crisis:  1.8  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  goes  to  the  Department 
of  Education;  6  cents  of  every  edu- 
cation dollar  in  the  States  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  Madam  President,  let  me  go  on 
and  let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  some 
hearings  that  we  had.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  extremely  cooperative  and 
helpful. 

Madam  President,  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  usually  these  hearings 
take  place  and  then  they  are  written 
up  and  that  is  about  it.  But  let  us  talk 
a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  hearings 
that  we  held  on  equity  financing  and 
other  problems. 

This  is  the  prepared  statement  of 
Linda  Trentham,  a  professor  at  Auburn 
University.  She  is  talking  about  Mt. 
Brook,  AL.  In  terms  of  State  and  local 
revenues  for  one  recent  year,  schools  in 
Mt.  Brook,  AL.  received  $4,820  per  stu- 
dent per  year,  the  highest  rate  in  Ala- 
bama. At  the  other  extreme  in  Roa- 
noke City.  State  and  local  revenues 
paid  $2,371  per  year.  These  differences 
accounted  for  a  disparity  of  $61,225  a 
year  for  a  class  of  25.  These  discrep- 
ancies do  not  appear  in  just  the 
wealthiest  and  poorest  of  systems  in 
Alabama  but  are  widespread  and  sys- 
temic. Federal  funds  which  are  gen- 
erally earmarked  do  not  close  this  gap 
in  basic  educational  programs.  Dispari- 
ties have  been  present  for  at  least  20 
years.   So  there  is  probably  a  cumu- 
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lative  effect.  The  funding  gap  is  not 
closing  but  in  the  last  6  years  has  got- 
ten more  pronounced. 

Some  Lowell  schools  lack  adequate 
textbooks  and  other  support  materials. 
For  instance,  in  some  schools  students 
must  share  textbooks  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  books  home  to  study.  In 
at  least  one  school  library  the  newest 
encyclopedia  was  1975. 

Why  do  we  have  people  come  and  tes- 
tify before  our  committees  if  we  do  not 
take  to  heart  what  they  have  said  and 
if  we  do  not  try  and  build  on  the  infor- 
mation they  presented  us? 

But  even  in  some  new  school  build- 
ings chemistry  labs  have  virtually  no 
chemicals  or  other  equipment  with 
which  students  can  work.  One  science 
teacher  had  to  show  students  a  picture 
of  a  microscope  because  she  had  none 
for  them  to  use. 

There  is  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on.  There  is 
testimony  from  Joseph  Fernandez. 

My  name  is  Joseph  Fernandez,  and  I  am 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  City 
Schools  and  former  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  public  schools  and  former  super- 
intendent of  Dade  County  public  schools. 
Thank  you  for  your  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Fernandez  then  said. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  students  have  not 
successfully  completed  an  introductory 
course  in  algebra  by  the  end  of  the  10th 
srrade.  Only  a  third  of  the  Hispanic  and 
Asian-American  youths  score  above  the  na- 
tional norms  on  the  standardized  reading 
and  math  tests.  We  have  a  significant  short- 
age of  preschool,  math  and  science  and  mi- 
nority teachers,  as  well  as  teachers  for  the 
disabled  and  limited  English  proficient. 

And  he  goes  on  and  on. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  would  like 
to,  if  I  could,  refer  to  Jonathan  Kozol's 
book,  "Savage  Inequalities." 

Looking  around  some  of  the  inner  city 
schools,  where  filth  and  disrepair  were  worse 
than  anything  I'd  seen  in  1964,  I  often  won- 
dered why  we  would  agree  to  let  our  children 
go  to  school  in  places  where  no  politician, 
school  board  president,  or  business  CEO 
would  dream  of  working. 

Jonathan  Kozol  went  around  the 
country  and  looked  at  the  different 
educational  opportunities  for  our  stu- 
dents to  find  some  answers. 

And  I  just  go  from  place  to  place  in 
this  book. 

To  find  some  answers,  I  spent  several  days 
in  Camden  (N.J.)  in  the  early  spring  of  1990. 
Because  the  city  has  no  hotel,  teachers  in 
Camden  arranged  for  me  to  stay  nearby  in 
Cherry  Hill,  a  beautiful  suburban  area  of 
handsome  stores  and  costly  homes.  The  drive 
from  Cherry  Hill  to  Camden  take  about  five 
minutes.  It  is  like  a  journey  between  dif- 
ferent worlds. 

On  a  stretch  of  land  beside  the  Delaware 
River  in  the  northern  part  of  Camden,  in  a 
neighborhood  of  factories  and  many  aban- 
doned homes,  roughly  equidistant  from  a 
paper  plant,  a  gelatin  factory  and  an  illegal 
dumpsite,  stands  a  school  called  Pyne  Point 
Junior  High. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  drive  into  the  neigh- 
borhood to  find  the  school,  the  air  at  Pyne 


Point  bears  the  smell  of  burning  trash.  When 
I  return  the  next  day  I  am  hit  with  a  strong 
smell  of  ether,  or  some  kind  of  glue,  that 
seems  to  be  emitted  by  the  paper  factory. 

The  school  is  a  two-story  building,  yellow 
brick,  its  windows  covered  with  metal 
grates,  the  flag  on  its  flagpole  motionless 
above  the  lawn  that  has  no  grass.  Some  650 
children,  98  percent  of  whom  are  black  or 
Latino,  are  enrolled  here. 

The  school  nurse,  who  walks  me  through 
the  building  while  the  principal  is  on  the 
phone,  speaks  of  the  emergencies  and  ill- 
nesses that  she  contends  with.  "Children 
come  into  school  with  rotting  teeth,"  she 
says.  "They  sit  in  class,  leaning  on  their  el- 
bows, in  discomfort. 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 

And  the  Senator  is  right.  He  talks 
about  a  school,  as  I  remember,  in  East 
St.  Louis  called  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  talking  to  a  young  woman.  And  she 
says. 

This  gives  lie  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
We  don't  have  the  same  opportunities  at  this 
school. 

He  talks  about  the  differences  right 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  If  you  look  in 
one  direction  in  Bethesda,  you  could 
see  a  financial  base  from  an  appro- 
priate tax  system,  for  good  schools, 
good  facilities.  Teachers  can  be  re- 
cruited, good  salaries.  That  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

If  you  look  to  Anacostia,  which  is 
probably  not  more  than  a  I'/z  or  2  miles 
from  the  Chamber,  the  exact  opposite 
situation — much  less  of  a  base  to  draw 
from,  inadequate  lab  facilities,  the 
sharing  of  textbooks. 

Madam  President,  I  have  to  say — and 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  be  focusing  on  this  later  on— that 
when  we  send  our  children  into  de- 
crepit school  buildings — mainly  this  is 
a  function  of  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity— and  there  are  holes  in  the  ceiling 
and  they  are  not  warm,  and  there  are 
old  textbooks  and  inadequate  lab  fa- 
cilities, it  strikes  me  that  we  send  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  kind  of  message. 

How  can  we  expect  our  children  to  be 
excited  about  learning  and  how  can 
they  believe  all  of  our  fine  rhetoric 
about  goals  and  everybody  is  going  to 
achieve  those  goals  when  they  know 
that  they  do  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  so  many  other  children 
have  within  our  country? 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  because  I 
would  be  interested  in  some  discussion 
with  my  colleagues,  a  whole  set  of  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  struggles  of 
schools  in  my  State  of  Minnesota,  espe- 
cially in  what  we  call  greater  Min- 
nesota; that  is  to  say,  in  the  small 
towns  and  the  rural  parts  of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
some  examples  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota 
office  memorandum 
Department:  State  Fire  Marshal  Division. 


Date:  January  31,  1994. 

To:  Len  Nachman,  Minnesota  Department  of 

Education. 
From:  Jon  Nisja-Supervisor,  Deputy  State 

Fire  Marshal. 
Phone:  (612)  643-3096. 

Subject:  Schools  with  Unique  and/or  Dif- 
ficult Fire  Safety  Problems. 
As  per  your  request  I  have  compiled  a  list 
of  some  of  the  school  districts  in  which  we 
have  seen  some  unique  and  often  difficult 
fire  safety  problems.  Many  of  the  schools 
where  we  encounter  these  types  of  problems 
are  located  in  smaller,  rural  communities. 
Some  of  these  problems  have  evolved  or  de- 
veloped because  of  a  lack  of  code  enforce- 
ment in  these  areas.  The  following  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  schools  and  a  summary  of 
the  problems  noted: 

CASS  LAKE  AREA  LEARNING  CENTER — CASS 
LAKE,  MN 

Problems:  Combustible  construction;  lack 
of  fire  alarm  and  detection;  vertical  separa- 
tion problems;  exiting  problems  (insufficient 
number,  only  had  one). 

HIBBING  HIGH  SCHOOL— HIBBING,  MN 

Problems:  Vertical  separation  problems; 
exiting  problems-insufficient  number  (only 
one  from  upper  floors),  travel  distance  prob- 
lems, confusing,  dead  end  corridors. 

ATWATER-GROVE  CrTY  SCHOOLS— ATWATER  AND 

GROVE  crry,  mn 
Problems:  Combustible  construction;  verti- 
cal separation;  combustible  interior  finish; 
exiting  problems-insufficient  number,   dead 
end  corridors. 

BARRETT-HOFFMAN-ELBOW  LAKE  SCHOOLS- 
BARRETT.  HOFFMAN,  AND  ELBOW  LAKE,  MN 

Problems:  Combustible  construction;  verti- 
cal separation;  exiting  problems-insufficient 
number  and  capacity;  students  In  basement 
(poor  exiting) 

ROLLINGSTONE  SCHOOL— ROLLINGSTONE,  MN 

Problems:  Combustible  construction;  verti- 
cal separation;  structural  deficiencies  due  to 
long-term  water  leakage  problems. 

BRAHAM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL— BRAHAM,  MN 

Problems:  Combustible  construction; 
structural  deficiencies,  exiting  problems- 
confusing,  dead-end  corridors. 

School  FAciLrriES  in  Minnesota 

MEMORANDA 

To:      Josh      Syrvamaki.      Senator      Paul 

Wellstone's  office. 
From:  Len  Nachman,  Facilities  Team,  MN 

Dept.  of  Education. 
Subject:  Request  for  information. 
Date:  January  31,  1994. 
School  Facilities  Conditions  for  the  State  of 

Minnesota 
If  you  want  more  examples  or  pictures, 
please  let  me  know.  Len  Nachman  612/296- 
5032. 

special  school  DISTRICrr  no.  1,  MINNEAPOLIS 

Approximately  $400  million  is  needed  to 
meet  Minneapolis  schools  health,  safety,  ac- 
cessibility and  deferred  maintenance  needs. 

The  district  is  gaining  1000  students  per 
year  (2-3% ). 

There  is  a  need  to  replace  many  old  and 
tired  buildings. 

There  is  a  need  to  get  out  of  leased  space 
that  is  not  educationally  adequate. 

They  are  currently  under-funded  to  fix  up 
facilities  and  to  maintain  what  can  be  fixed 
up. 

Without  necessary  maintenance,  the  build- 
ings will  completely  deteriorate. 

District  needs  a  program  of  ongoing  fund- 
ing to  maintain  buildings. 


The  $400  million  does  not  include  enhanc- 
ing the  schools  educational  programs. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  S2S,  ST.  PAUL 

The  St.  Paul  Public  Schools  has  over  $110 
million  In  needs  over  the  next  ten  years  to 
address  critical  deferred  maintenance  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety  and  handicap 
accessibility  (ADA)  problems.  With  school 
buildings  that  are  old  (approximately  47%  of 
the  district  buildings  have  original  construc- 
tion that  is  50  years  or  more  old),  it  is  criti- 
cal that  the  deferred  maintenance  needs  to 
protect  buildings'  structures  and  Infrastruc- 
ture be  addressed.  Roofing,  painting, 
tuckpolntlng,  window  replacement,  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  system  renovations  and  re- 
placements and  plumbing  replacements  are 
among  the  district's  major  areas  of  deferred 
maintenance  needs.  Building  improvements 
and  modifications  to  address  ADA  require- 
ments alone  total  more  than  $8  million.  New 
codes  and  mandates  affecting  life  safety, 
hazardous  substances,  and  environmental 
health  and  safety  annually  result  In  major 
capital  improvement  needs.  In  addition,  cap- 
ital Improvement  needs  currently  funded  at 
$9  million  annually  for  the  next  three  years 
funds  only  a  fraction  of  the  capital  improve- 
ment needs  of  the  districts'  65+  facilities. 
Changing  populations  and  increased  enroll- 
ments have  created  space  needs  In  the  dis- 
trict both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  These  needs  must  be  met  through  new 
property  acquisitions,  building  additions, 
and  lease  of  outside  space.  Two  new  high 
schools  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $80  mil- 
lion are  needed.  Recently,  elementary  space 
shortages  have  been  again  experienced  which 
will  require  funding  (estimates  currently 
being  developed). 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  109,  DULUTH 

School  district  needs  approximately  $90 
million  to  repair  schools.  The  district  has  re- 
cently spent  $20  million. 

This  year  the  five  worst  buildings  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  they  were  not  eco- 
nomically or  educationally  advisable  to  fix 
up. 

Nine  existing  facilities  were  upgraded  ($20 
million). 

The  $90  million  does  not  include  funds  for 
educational  Improvements  or  technology  im- 
provements. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  698,  FLOODWOOD 

Nearest  neighboring  district  Is  19  miles 
away  and  cannot  accommodate  the  students. 

It  has  a  student  enrollment  of  360  students. 

This  Is  a  low-income  district  with  limited 
taxing  ability. 

The  original  building  was  built  in  1911  with 
additions  In  1926,  1938,  1958,  1965,  and  1976. 

$250,000  is  necessary  for  minimal  five  code 
violations. 

There  Is  no  budget  for  educational  im- 
provements or  ADA  code  corrections. 

The  Fire  Marshal  has  indicated  he  will 
close  the  1911,  1926,  1938,  sections  of  the 
building. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  526,  TWIN 
VALLEY 

The  nearest  neighboring  district  is  12  miles 
away. 

Total  Need.— The  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education  estimates  that  it  needs  $2  billion 
for  the  repair,  renovation,  alteration,  and 
construction  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Number  of  School  Buildings.— Minnesota,  has 
392  school  districts  with  1,536  buildings. 

Age  of  School  Buildings.— \6%  of  MinnesoU 
school  buildings  are  over  70  years  old  while 
38%  are  over  50  years  old  and  63%  are  over  30 
years  old. 


/Issessments.- Minnesota  does  not  conduct 
an  annual  assessment  of  its  school  buildings. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
the  quality  of  the  education  that  a 
young  person  receives  should  not  be 
based  on  where  that  young  person 
lives.  If  we  want  to  be  competitive  as  a 
nation,  if  we  want  to  focus  on  our 
greatest  resource,  if  we  want  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
real  national  security  until  we  invest 
in  the  health  and  skills  and  intellect 
and  character  of  our  young  people, 
then  I  suggest  that  as  we  pass  this 
Goals  2000  legislation,  we  should  at  the 
very  minimum  be  clear  that,  as  each 
and  every  State  sets  out  these  goals 
that  we  have  established  and  talks 
about  meeting  those  goals,  that  we  are 
consistent,  that  we  are  honest,  and  we 
just  include  in  this  amendment  the 
most  moderate  language  which  says 
that  there  should  also  be  an  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standard  where  each 
State  says  this  is  going  to  be  how  we 
make  sure  that  every  one  of  our  young- 
sters has  the  same  opportunity  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals,  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, the  Council  of  the  Great  City 
Schools,  and  the  National  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  PTA. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  the 
reason  for  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation—and I  once  again  thank  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  work — is  that  we  real- 
ly do  send  a  message  that  we  care 
about  goals,  we  care  about  education, 
and  we  care  about  raising  expectations. 

But  I  think  the  teachers  down  in  the 
trenches  and  I  think  the  parents  down 
in  the  trenches — and  I  hear  this  from 
Minnesota  over  and  over  again,  it  sad- 
dens me — they  sire  also  saying  as  long 
as  you  are  going  to  have  this  language, 
you  cannot  have  this  contradiction.  At 
least,  say  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
each  and  every  child  has  the  same  op- 
portunity to  learn. 

Why  is  that  so  unreasonable?  Why 
can  we  not  get  some  language  that  is 
firm  on  that  point?  Why  can  we  not 
have  a  part  of  that  as  Goals  2000?  Why 
can  we  not  say  that  part  of  what  Goals 
2000  is.  is  to  make  sure  that  each  and 
every  youngster  has  the  same  chance 
at  all  he  or  she  can  be. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  says.  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  important 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  full  support  of  our  colleagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1367  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1366 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1367 
to  amendment  No.  1366. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment  strike  all  after. 
"(d)  OppoRTUNmi'  To  Learn"  and  insert  the 
following: 

Strategies.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  providing 
all  students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
such  as — 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  comprehensive 
State  opportunlty-to-leam  standards: 

(2)  establishing  a  timetable  for  dem- 
onstrating progress  toward  meeting  com- 
prehensive State  opportunlty-to-learn  stand- 
ards in  every  school  in  the  State;  and 

(3)  periodically  reporting  to  the  public  on 
the  extent  of  the  State's  Improvement  in 
achieving  such  standards. 

(e)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  Finance  Equiti.- 

(1)  Technical  assistance.— (A)  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  and 
enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  State  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  in  achieving 
a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  the  distribution 
of  financial  resources  for  education  among 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  as— 

(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(11)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(iii)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  In  the 
field  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(2)  Research.— (A)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  applied  research  and 
analysis  designed  to  further  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  methods  to  achieve  greater 
equity  In  the  distribution  of  financial  re- 
sources among  local  educational  agencies. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  research 
under  this  paragraph  directly  or  through 
grants  to,  or  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  any  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion. 

(C)  In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to — 

(1)  support  research  on  the  equity  of  exist- 
ing State  school  funding  systems; 

(ii)  train  individuals  in  such  research; 

(ill)  promote  the  coordination  of  such  re- 
search; 

(iv)  collect  and  analyze  data  related  to 
school  finance  equity  in  the  United  States 
and  other  nations;  and 

(V)  report  periodically  on  the  progress  of 
States  in  achieving  school  finance  equity. 

(3)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  under  this  subsection 
with  activities  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

(4)  Data.— Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
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operative  agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 

(6)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  here.  I  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  the  points  that  have  been 
made  by  Senator  Wellstone  and  Sen- 
ator Simon,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  per- 
mit the  Senator  to  make  whatever 
comment  he  desires. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  will  take  about  10  to 
11  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON  UPDATE 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  update  my  colleagues  on 
the  RTC  race  against  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  the  Whitewater/Madison 
controversy. 

Madam  President,  the  clock  contin- 
ues to  tick  away.  Soon  it  will  be  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  the  RTC  will  be  out  of 
time;  the  American  people  out  of  luck. 
The  statute  of  limitations  runs  out 
on  February  28,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
I  have  been  led  to  believe.  That  means 
that  anyone  who  is  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  possibly  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  will  be  immune  from  civil  ac- 
tion after  the  28th. 

Why  has  it  taken  nearly  3  weeks  to 
get  a  written  response  from  the  RTC? 

Yesterday,  I  came  to  the  floor  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  about  the  delay 
game  that  the  RTC  was  playing.  My 
staff  was  told  over  the  phone  that  the 
RTC  was  operating  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  run  out  on  February  28.  In  other 
words,  26  days  from  now.  So  we  can 
now  mark  off  1  more  day,  in  the  count- 
down. 

For  almost  3  weeks  I  waited  for  a  for- 
mal response  from  the  RTC.  and  it  was 
only  yesterday,  after  Chairman  Riegle 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  RTCs 
delays,  that  I  finally  received  a  written 
reply.  The  statute  of  limitations  runs 
out  on  February  28.  or  at  least  that  is 
what  I  have  been  led  to  believe.  Why 
can  the  RTC  not  give  a  clear  answer? 
After  almost  3  weeks  of  waiting  I  must 
admit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  letter 
is  a  disappointment.  I  have  become  se- 
riously concerned  about  the  RTCs  re- 
solve to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  as  well 
£is  the  lack  of  time  for  any  possible 
agency  action. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  example  of  bureau- 
cratic obfuscation  that  is  nonrespon- 
sive  and  uninformative.  I  want  to  read 


the  letter  to  my  colleagues  because  it 
is  short  and  self-descriptive.  It  is  dated 
February  1. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  On  January  11 
and  January  25.  1994  you  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning the  statute  of  limitations  relating  to 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan  of 
McCrory.  Arkansas  ("Madison").  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration is  conducting  a  thorough  review  of 
the  potential  civil  claims  it  possesses  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  Madison.  The  RTC  is. 
of  course,  mindful  of  the  impending  Feb- 
ruary 28  anniversary  date  of  the  federal 
takeover  of  Madison  *  *  * 

Understand  those  words.  It  does  not 
say  it  is  the  statute  of  limitations.  He 
says  the  anniversary  date  of  the  take- 
over of  Madison.  It  goes  on  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph. 

If  such  claims  do  exist,  the  RTC  will  vigor- 
ously pursue  all  appropriate  remedies  using 
standard  procedures  in  such  cases,  which 
could  include  seeking  agreements  to  toll  the 
statute  of  limitations.  As  you  noted,  the  bar- 
riers presented  by  the  expiration  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  in  many  cases  have  been 
ameliorated  by  the  extension  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  (FIRREA)  statutes  in 
the  RTC  Completion  Act  (Act).  The  Act  has 
afforded  the  RTC  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate further  any  civil  claims  which  may  be 
asserted  against  individuals  or  entities  asso- 
ciated with  Madison  Guaranty  for  fraud,  in- 
tentional misconduct  resulting  in  unjust  en- 
richment, or  intentional  misconduct  result- 
ing in  substantial  loss  to  the  institution.  As 
you  know,  the  RTCs  jurisdiction  is  solely  as 
to  civil  claims.  Any  potential  criminal  mat- 
ters are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Madam  F»resident,  it  took  the  RTC  3 
weeks  to  write  a  letter  with  two  para- 
graphs that  does  not  answer  the  one 
question  that  I  have  asked  over  and 
over  again.  Specifically,  when  does  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  civil  viola- 
tions run  out? 

The  statute  of  limitations  runs  out 
on  February  28,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
I  have  been  led  to  believe.  That  means 
that  anyone  who  is  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  possibly  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  will  be  immune  from  civil  ac- 
tion after  this  date;  26  days. 

Why  is  the  RTCs  response  to  a  basic 
question  so  confusing?  While  the  letter 
acknowledges  that  the  agency— and  I 
quote,  is  -'mindful"  of  the  "impending 
February  28  anniversary  date  of  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  Madison"  by  regu- 
lators, it  just  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. In  fact  it  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers. 

For  example,  what  does  the  anniver- 
sary mean?  Is  this  the  day  that  the 
statute  runs?  If  so,  why  do  they  not 
tell  us  and  stop  speaking  in  code? 

Does  the  anniversary  have  any  sig- 
nificance for  the  RTC.  and  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  a  full  account- 
ing? The  statute  of  limitations  runs 
out  on  February  28,  or,  at  least  that  is 
what  I  have  been  led  to  believe.  Why  is 
it  the  RTC  is  so  nonresponsive? 

It  is  outrageous  that  Congress  had  to 
wait  almost  3  weeks  to  learn  when  the 


regulators  took  over  Madison.  That  Is 

public  information.  After  all,  it  was  in 

the  newspapers  back  in  1989.  The  RTC 
is  trying  to  duck  a  legitimate  congres- 
sional inquiry  and  that  is  unaccept- 
able. And  that  is  what  the  letter  has 
done. 

Meanwhile,  the  clock  continues  to 
tick  away.  The  statute  of  limitations 
runs  out  on  February  28.  or,  that  is 
what  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Then 
why  will  the  RTC  not  tell  us  what  ac- 
tion they  are  taking?  Let  us  know.  We 
have  a  right  to  know.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know. 

This  letter  raises  additional  ques- 
tions. According  to  the  letter  a  "thor- 
ough review  of  the  potential  civil 
claims"  is  underway.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  signs  of  activity  at  the  RTC,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  what  this  thor- 
ough review  entails.  Most  important, 
when  will  we  learn  the  results  of  this 
review?  The  clock  is  ticking.  Will  we 
find  out  after  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  run?  Is  February  28,  really  the  end? 

Indeed,  the  statute  runs  on  February 
28,  or  that  is  what  I  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Why  has  the  RTC  not  done 
anything  to  stop  it  from  running? 

Weeks  ago,  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  suggested  that  an  agreement 
staying  the  statute  of  limitation  would 
solve  the  problem.  The  letter  acknowl- 
edges that  RTC  might  do  this,  but  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  I  want  to 
know  if  the  RTC  will  seek  stay  agree- 
ments and  stop  the  ticking  of  the 
clock. 

The  statute  of  limitations,  again, 
runs  out  on  the  28th,  or,  that  is  what 
we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Will  the 
RTC  lose  out  to  the  ticking  clock? 
While  these  questions  linger  and  the 
RTC  moves  at  a  snail's  pace,  we  have 
marked  off  another  day  on  the  Madison 
countdown  to  February  28.  We  now 
have  as  little  as  26  days  remaining.  The 
statute  of  limitations  runs  out  on  28th. 
When  do  we  get  the  answers? 

These  questions  demand  informative 
and  understandable  responses,  not 
cryptic  sidestepping.  The  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  RTC,  is  vigorously  pursuing 
justice  and  protecting  their  wallets. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Banking 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  RTC  oversight  board  di- 
rectly at  an  upcoming  oversight  hear- 
ing. More  on  that  tomorrow. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  RTCs  letter  of  February  1  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
Washington,  DC,  February  1, 1994. 
Hon.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  On  January  11 
and  January  25.  1994  you  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning the  statute  of  limitations  relating  to 


Madison  Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan  of 
McCrory,  Arkansas  ("Madison").  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration is  conducting  a  thorough  review  of 
the  potential  civil  claims  it  possesses  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  Madison.  The  RTC  is, 
of  course,  mindful  of  the  impending  Feb- 
ruary 28  anniversary  date  of  the  federal 
takeover  of  Madison. 

If  such  claims  do  exist,  the  RTC  will  vigor- 
ously pursue  all  appropriate  remedies  using 
standard  procedures  in  such  cases,  which 
could  include  seeking  agreements  to  toll  the 
statute  of  limitations.  As  you  noted,  the  bar- 
riers presented  by  the  expiration  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  in  many  cases  have  been 
ameliorated  by  the  extension  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  (FIRREA)  statutes  in 
the  RTC  Completion  Act  (Act).  The  Act  has 
afforded  the  RTC  an  opfwrtunity  to  inves- 
tigate further  any  civil  claims  which  may  be 
asserted  against  individuals  or  entities  asso- 
ciated with  Madison  Guaranty  for  fraud,  in- 
tentional misconduct  resulting  in  unjust  en- 
richment, or  intentional  misconduct  result- 
ing in  substantial  loss  to  the  institution.  As 
you  know,  the  RTCs  jurisdiction  is  solely  as 
to  civil  claims.  Any  potential  criminal  mat- 
ters are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  C.  Altman. 

Interim  CEO. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  my  colleagues 
for  being  so  gracious  to  afford  me  this 
opportunity  to  make  these  remarks. 

As  I  said,  tomorrow,  more  on  the  up- 
coming oversight  hearings.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants 
to  address  this  issue.  Then  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  on 
Friday  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  Senator 
D'Amato,  came  to  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  afternoon.  He  took  the  Senate  floor 
and  addressed  the  Senate  for  quite 
some  time  on  the  issue  of  Whitewater. 

The  President  has  asked,  as  we  know, 
the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  some- 
one who  will  give  us  the  facts.  That 
person,  Mr.  Fiske,  is  going  to  provide 
those  facts  in  due  time,  after  due  and 
considered  deliberation.  In  fact,  speak- 
ing of  due  deliberation.  Mr.  Fiske  has 
now  rented  a  building,  or  a  floor  in  a 
building,  in  Little  Rock,  AR.  And  he 
signed  a  3-year  lease  on  it.  So  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very,  very  thorough 
unearthing  of  all  of  the  facts  that  re- 
late to  Whitewater. 

My  friend  from  New  York,  again, 
came  yesterday,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  during 
the  debate,  on  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  and  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill  took  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate— not  much  time,  10  minutes,  15 
minutes — to  again  discuss  this 
Whitewater  issue. 

Again  today,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon,  as  we  are   considering  a  very. 


very  major  piece  of  education  legisla- 
tion, as  we  are  trying  to  complete  this 
legislation  by  Thursday  night— tomor- 
row nightr— my  very  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  once  again 
comes  to  the  floor  in  an  attempt  to 
turn  up  the  heat  on  the  Whitewater 
issue. 

I  think  that  we  are  coming  to  a  time 
when  we  need  to  look  back  and  reflect 
just  a  little  bit  as  to  what  is  happening 
on  the  Whitewater  matter. 

First,  back  in  January,  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — or 
December— were  calling  for,  as  we 
might  recall,  a  special  prosecutor. 
Right  after  the  President  had  con- 
cluded his  trip  or  in  the  middle  of  his 
trip  to  Europe,  President  Clinton  asked 
Janet  Reno,  our  Attorney  General,  to 
appoint  a  special  counsel  to  look  into 
this  entire  matter.  Janet  Reno  forth- 
with came  forward  and  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  Fiske,  an  attorney  well-known 
and  well-respected  and,  I  might  add. 
Madam  President,  a  Republican,  which 
shows  that  this  President  is  wanting  to 
go  forward  and,  as  we  say,  unearth  the 
facts  relative  to  Whitewater. 

Robert  Fiske,  for  example,  had  a  very 
high  tribute  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York  who,  once  again,  is  now  at- 
tempting, it  appears  to  me,  to  sort  of 
turn  up  the  heat  on  the  third  day  in  a 
row,  and  maybe  tomorrow  he  will  come 
back  again,  maybe  Friday  he  will  come 
back  again.  Maybe  this  is  going  to  be  a 
daily  dose  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  going  to  give  us  on 
Whitewater. 

But  he  says  about  Robert  Fiske,  and 
I  quote  my  friend  from  New  York: 

He  is  a  man  of  uncompromising  integrity. 
He  will  unearth  the  truth  for  the  American 
people. 

I  think  that  says  a  lot  about  Mr. 
Fiske  and  it  certainly  says  a  great  deal 
about  Mr.  Fiske's  integrity.  Not  only 
that,  but  as  importantly,  it  says  a  lot 
about  his  independence  in  being  in  an- 
other party  from  the  President  and 
from  this  adnninistration. 

I  might  add— and  this  is  certainly  no 
secret,  it  is  public  record — Mr.  Fiske, 
since  1980,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, has  not  given  one  dime,  no  con- 
tributions of  any  kind  to  any  Democrat 
that  we  can  find.  Not  one.  In  fact, 
$11,750  have  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Fiske's  pocket  and  disbursed,  where? 
To  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  Well  and  good.  Once  again, 
this  just  attests  to  the  independence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fiske  who  is  now  engaged 
in  assembling  a  staff  and  beginning  the 
full  investigation,  where  it  should  be, 
into  Whitewater. 

Madam  President,  the  moment  the 
President  asked  Janet  Reno,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  appoint  a  special  coun- 
sel and  she  appointed  that  counsel,  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
said,  "Wait  a  minute,  that's  not 
enough.  Yes,  we  want  an  independent 
counsel,  but  at  the  same  time  we  want 


a  congressional  investigation.  We  want 
a  special  or  a  select  committee  to  be 
selected  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  investigate  Whitewater." 

That  request,  I  must  say,  was  not 
long  on  the  table,  or  at  least,  that  re- 
quest seemed  to  fade  away  or  lose  pop- 
ularity, when  this  report  was  delivered 
to  us.  This  report  right  here.  I  think  it 
weighs  about  30  pounds.  I  am  not  sure. 
This  is  the  Iran-Contra  independent 
counsel  report.  Madam  President.  It 
cost  $37  million  and  took  7'/i  years,  and 
still  we  do  not  know  the  results  nor  all 
the  facts  of  Iran-Contra. 

Even  Mr.  Robert  Fiske.  the  independ- 
ent counsel  that  has  been  chosen  by 
the  distinguished  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  even  as  he  begins 
his  investigation,  has  said,  and  I  quote 
Mr.  Fiske: 

History  shows  it  is  difficult  to  conduct 
criminal  investigations  at  the  same  time  as 
congressional  investigations. 

That  is  from  the  special  counsel. 
Madam  President.  This  desire  for  a 
congressional  select  committee  sort  of 
faded  away.  The  minority  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Michel,  says  now  that  we  have  a  spe- 
cial counsel,  we  do  not  need  this  any- 
more. So  that  sort  of  faded  away. 

But  now  we  have  a  new  request.  It 
seems  the  ante  can  never  quite  find  its 
own  level.  The  ante  keeps  going  up  and 
rising  daily.  Now  we  see  that  there  is  a 
request  for  the  Banking  Committee  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Banking  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  hold 
a  separate  investigation  on  White- 
water. 

Look  at  what  happened.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Riegle, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  D'Amato  in 
response.  Today  it  was  in  the  press.  It 
appears  that  Senator  D'Amato  and  his 
friends  are  going  to  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity within  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  structure  on  the  normal 
traditional,  historical,  required  review 
of  the  S&L  situation  and  how  the  RTC 
has  managed  these  affairs.  They  are 
going  to  have  their  day  in  court.  They 
are  going  to  get  to  ask  questions  about 
this  and  hopefully  other  S&L  failures. 

And  speaking  of  other  S&L  failures, 
if  this  one  cost  the  taxpayers  $46  mil- 
lion— and  I  do  not  know  what  it  cost;  I 
heard  every  kind  of  figure — we  are 
looking  at  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  loss  in  the  last  dec- 
ade in  our  S&L  industry.  We  know 
that.  That  is  no  secret.  That  has  been 
publicized. 

But  the  key  factor  is  that  almost  ev- 
erything our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  asking  for,  this  ad- 
ministration has  complied  with.  This 
administration  has  shown  good  faith, 
and  now  we  think  it  is  time  to  get  on 
with  the  very  important  business  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  this  country. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  rules  say  you 
do  not  question  motives,  and  I  am  not 
questioning  any  Senator's  motive  on 
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this  floor.  I  have  never  done  that.  I 
never  want  to  be  guilty  of  that.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  what  is  about  to 
happen  in  this  so-called  Whitewater 
episode  is  that,  yes.  Mr.  Fiske  is  going 
to  have  his  investigatory  team,  but 
there  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  hope 
by  some — maybe  not  necessarily  in  this 
Chamber  or  Members  of  this  body  but 
certainly  some  in  this  country— that 
the  focus  of  this  administration  and 
this  moment  of  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge for  America  is  going  to  be  taken 
away  from  health  care,  it  will  be  re- 
moved from  welfare  reform,  we  will 
lose  our  interest  in  doing  something 
about  crime  and  personal  security  in 
America.  Maybe  that  is  their  overall 
hope.  I  would  hate  to  see  that  sad  re- 
sult. 

Maybe  there  are  some  who  would  like 
to  see  us  do  nothing  and  basically  frit- 
ter away  these  great  opportunities  that 
visit  this  generation  and  visit  this  hour 
and  visit  us  at  this  time,  but  I  hope 
not. 

Madam  President,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  think  if  we  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  let  Robert  Fiske  do  his  job 
without  these  distractions,  that  very 
quickly  the  facts— the  facts— that  my 
friend  from  New  York  has  asked  for 
will  be  unearthed,  those  facts  will  be 
presented  and  the  so-called  Whitewater 
issue  will  be  something  of  the  past. 

But  to  continue  day  after  day  taking 
the  time  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  we 
are  ready  to  receive  and  offer  amend- 
ments and  debate  issues,  such  as  edu- 
cation. I  only  suggest:  Let  us  save  this 
for  another  day  in  another  forum  and 
not  constantly  take  the  time  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  accept.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  two  different 
amendments  which  we  would  like  to 
consider.  Hopefully  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  both  of  those. 

So  we  have  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  is  pending. 

So  we  are  all  prepared  now  to  do 
business,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  focus  on  this  matter  that  we  now 
have  before  us,  with  all  respect,  since 
we  are  now  going  on  into  the  late  after- 
noon, and  I  know  our  colleagues  are 
going  to  be  wondering  what  progress 
we  are  making.  I  know  there  are  others 
who  want  to  talk  about  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent measures,  but  we  do  have  this 
extremely  important  matter  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 


As  we  all  know,  we  are  glad  to  do  the 
Senate's  business,  and  if  there  is  other 
business,  I  am  sure  it  can  be  worked 
out  in  the  morning  hour  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  We  have  not  imposed  the 
Pastore  rule,  that  2  hours  after  we  go 
into  the  session,  we  have  to  have  state- 
ments and  speeches  that  are  relevant 
to  the  underlying  business  before  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  proce- 
dure, but  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can- 
not move  ahead.  Senator  Danforth  I 
think  has  been  here  V/2  hours  and  is 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  on  this 
measure.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  been  with  us  since  before 
noon.  We  are  prepared  to  move  ahead. 
So  with  all  respect.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  his  feet.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  we  could  at  least  conclude 
this  part  of  the  exchange  at  an  early 
time. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON  UPDATE 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
think  I  took  about  10  minutes,  and  I 
wish  to  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  graciousness  in 
permitting  me  to  make  my  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  responded. 
I  would  like  to,  if  I  might,  not  impose 
but  more  than  several  more  minutes 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  I 
respond  to  some  issues  my  colleague 
raised. 

Let  me  say  there  is  no  one  who  has 
greater  respect  for  the  special  counsel 
than  I  do.  Bob  Fiske  is  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  proven  integrity,  and  I  have 
all  the  faith  in  the  world  he  is  going  to 
conduct  his  investigation  as  it  should 
be,  and  in  manner  second  to  none.  But 
that  is  a  criminal  investigation.  It  is 
not  an  investigation  into  possible  civil 
liability.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  RTC  to 
recover  moneys  that  possibly  may  be 
due  to  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  fraud  or 
other  activities,  covered  by  the  rel- 
evant civil  statutes. 

Second,  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  pointed  out  correctly 
that  this  investigation  may  not  be 
completed  for  up  to  3  years,  2  years,  1 
year,  and  no  one  questions  that  delib- 
erate process.  In  no  way  do  we  intend 
to  impede  that.  But  we  do  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  RTC  what  they  are  doing, 
how  they  are  proceeding,  what  ele- 
ments do  they  see  that  are  involved  in 
this  matter,  critical  to  both  the  pos- 
sible recovery  of  taxpayer  dollars,  and 
to  having  this  matter  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  cutoff  time. 

What  does  the  "statute  of  limita- 
tions" mean?  The  average  person  does 
not  know.  It  means  that  after  a  par- 
ticular date,  even  if  there  is  evidence 
of  egregious  action,  where  taxpayers' 
money  was  squandered  due  to  fraud, 
that  you  can  no  longer  recover.  If.  in- 


deed, that  date  is  the  28th  and  we  have 
26  days  to  go,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  the  special  prosecutor,  who  is  not 
interested  in  the  civil  side,  who  is  not 
undertaking  any  of  these  questions, 
certainly  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  help 
with  a  report  2  years  from  now. 

Now,  we  ask,  are  they  getting  a  toll- 
ing agreement?  We  have  a  right  to 
know.  They  do  this  in  other  cases.  And 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  press  until  the  RTC  and 
the  appropriate  authorities  give  us  the 
responsive  answers  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. I  will  not  attempt  to  delay  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  now  or  at 
any  other  time  inordinately  and  with- 
out a  compelling  reason.  I  think  I  have 
spoken  for  about  3  or  4  minutes  in  re- 
sponse to  my  friend  from  Arkansas.  I 
do  not  intend  to  debate  any  longer.  But 
the  question  is  not  the  integrity  of  Bob 
Fiske.  The  question  is  the  responsive- 
ness, or  lack  of  response,  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies  to  questions  that  the 
American  people  have  a  'right  to  have 
answered. 

There  are  two  different  scenarios, 
two  different  areas.  We  are  talking 
about  a  civil  remedy  pursuant  to  the 
law  that  should  be  evaluated,  and  if 
necessary  undertaken,  by  the  RTC  be- 
fore the  statute  of  limitations  is  tolled. 

I  thank  my  friends  for  their  patience 
and  my  colleague  and  friend  from  Mis- 
souri for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  that  response. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
is  an  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  first-  and  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  two  amendments  be  temporarily 
set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  1368 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Jef- 
fords, I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth). for  himself  and  Mr.  Jeffords,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1368: 

The  amendment  follows: 
At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Moham- 
med at  Kean  College  on  November  29,  1993 
was  false.  anti-Semitic,  racist,  divisive,  re- 
pugnant and  a  disservice  to  all  Americans 
and  is  therefore  condemned. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  vaguely  aware  of  the  speech 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendinent  for  some  time,  but 
I  have  to  say  that  I  just  read  excerpts 
from  the  speech  this  afternoon.  I  do 
not  care  to  repeat  them  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate,  but  I  have  and  will 
have  a  copy  in  my  hands  for  Senators 
who  will  be  voting  on  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be.  however,  a  total  mystery  as  to  what 
was  in  the  remarks,  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Khalid  Abdul  Mo- 
hammad, Nation  of  Islam  National  Spokes- 
man, at  Kean  College,  NJ,  November  29. 
1993) 

Brothers  and  sisters — the  so-called  Jew. 
and  I  must  say  so-called  Jew,  because  you're 
not  the  true  Jew.  You  are  Johnny-come-Iate- 
ly-Jew.  who  just  crawled  out  of  the  caves 
and  hills  of  Europe  just  a  little  over  4.000 
years  ago.  You're  not  from  the  original  peo- 
ple. You  are  a  European  strain  of  people  who 
crawled  around  on  your  all  fours  in  the  caves 
and  hills  of  Europe,  eatin'  Juniper  roots  and 
eatin'  each  other. 

Who  are  the  slumlords  in  the  black  com- 
munity? The  so-called  Jew  .  .  .  Who  is  it 
sucking  our  blood  in  the  black  community? 
A  white  imposter  Arab  and  a  white  Imposter 
Jew.  Right  in  the  black  community  sucking 
our  blood  on  a  daily  and  consistent  basis. 
They  sell  us  pork  and  they  don't  even  eat  it 
themselves.  A  meat  case  full  of  rotten  ix>rk 
meat,  and  the  imposter  Arab  and  the  im- 
poster white  Jew,  neither  of  them  eat  it 
themselves.  A  wall  full  of  liquor  keeping  our 
people  drunk  and  out  of  their  head,  and  filled 
with  the  swill  of  the  swine,  affecting  their 
minds.  They're  the  blood  suckers  of  the 
black  nation  and  the  black  community.  Pro- 
fessor Griff  was  right,  when  he  spoke  here 
.  .  .  and  when  he  spoke  in  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  when  he 
spoke  at  Columbia  Jew-niversity  (sic)  over 
in  Jew  (sic)  York  City.  He  was  right. 

The  DeBeers  mines,  Oppenheimer.  our  peo- 
ple, our  brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa, 
hundreds  of  them  lose  their  lives.  Sometimes 
thousands  in  those  mines.  Miles  under- 
ground, mining  diamonds  for  white  Jews. 
That's  why  you  call  yourself  Mr. 
Reubenstein,  Mr.  Goldstein.  Mr.  Silverstein. 
Because  you  been  stealing  rubies  and  gold 
and  silver  all  over  the  earth.  That's  why  we 
can't  even  wear  a  ring  or  a  bracelet  or  a 
necklace  without  calling  it  Jew-elry.  We  say 
it  real  quick  and  call  it  jewelry,  but  it's  not 
jewelry,  it's  Jew-elry,  'cause  you're  the 
rogue  that's  stealing  all  over  the  face  of  the 
planet  earth. 

You  see  everybody  always  talk  about  Hit- 
ler exterminating  6  million  Jews.  That's 
right.  But  don't  nobody  ever  ask  what  did 
they  do  to  Hitler?  What  did  they  do  to  them 
folks?  They  went  in  there,  in  Germany,  the 
way  they  do  everywhere  they  go.  and  they 
supplanted,  they  usurped,  they  turned 
around  and  a  German,  in  his  own  country. 


would  almost  have  to  go  to  a  Jew  to  get 
money.  They  had  undermined  the  very  fabric 
of  the  society.  Now  he  was  an  arrogant  no- 
good  devil  bastard.  Hitler,  no  question  about 
it.  He  was  wickedly  great.  Yes.  he  was.  He 
used  his  greatness  for  evil  and  wickedness. 
But  they  were  wickedly  great  too.  brother. 
Everywhere  they  go,  and  they  always  do  it 
and  hide  their  head. 

We  don't  owe  the  white  man  nothin'  in 
South  Africa.  He's  killed  millions  of  our 
women,  our  children,  our  babies,  our  elders. 
We  don't  owe  him  nothing  in  South  Africa.  If 
we  want  to  be  merciful  at  all,  when  we  gain 
enough  power  from  God  Almighty  to  take 
our  freedom  and  independence  from  him.  we 
give  him  24  hours  to  get  out  of  town,  by  sun- 
down. That's  all.  If  he  won't  get  out  of  town 
by  sundown,  we  kill  everything  white  that 
ain't  right  (inaudible)  in  South  Africa.  We 
kill  the  women,  we  kill  the  children,  we  kill 
the  babies.  We  kill  the  blind,  we  kill  the 
crippled,  (inaudible),  we  kill  'em  all.  We  kill 
the  faggot,  we  kill  the  lesbian,  we  kill  them 
all.  You  say  why  kill  the  babies  in  South  Af- 
rica? Because  they  gonna  grow  up  one  day  to 
oppress  our  babies,  so  we  kill  the  babies. 
Why  kill  the  women?  They,  they  .  .  .  because 
they  lay  on  their  back,  they  are  the  military 
or  the  army's  manufacturing  center.  They 
lay  on  their  back  and  reinforcements  roll  out 
from  between  their  legs.  So  we  kill  the 
women  too.  You'll  kill  the  elders  too?  Kill 
the  old  ones  too.  Goddamit.  if  they  are  in  a 
wheelchair,  push  "em  off  a  cliff  in  Cape 
Town.  Push  'em  off  a  cliff  in  Cape  Town,  or 
Johannesburg,  or  (inaudible),  or  Port 
Sheppston  or  Darbin,  how  the  hell  you  think 
they  got  old.  They  o'.i  oppressing  black  peo- 
ple. I  said  kill  the  blind,  kill  the  crippled, 
kill  the  crazy.  Goddamit.  and  when  you  get 
through  killing  'em  all.  go  to  the  goddam 
graveyard  and  dig  up  the  grave  and  kill  'em. 
goddam,  again.  Cause  they  didn't  die  hard 
enough.  They  didn't  die  hard  enough.  And  if 
you've  killed  'em  all  and  you  don't  have  the 
strength  to  dig  'em  up.  then  take  your  gun 
and  shoot  in  the  goddam  grave.  Kill  'em 
again.  Kill  'em  again,  'cause  they  didn't  die 
hard  enough. 

We  found  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
ain't  really  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  But  it  ain't  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  owned 
by.  you  just  touched  on  it  a  little  while  ago. 
(Jews.)  It's  owned  by  the  Jews. 

Brother.  I  don't  care  who  sits  in  the  seat  at 
the  White  House.  You  can  believe  that  the 
Jews  control  that  seat  that  they  sit  in  from 
behind  the  scenes.  They  control  the  finance, 
and  not  only  that,  they  influence  the  policy- 
making. 

No  white  Jews  ever  in  bondage  in  Elgypt  for 
400  years.  You're  not  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  Stop  telling  that  lie.  Let's  go  a  little 
further  with  this.  Many  of  you  put  out  the 
textbooks.  Many  of  you  control  the  libraries. 
Lie-braries.  NBC.  ABC.  CBS.  you  don't  see 
nothin'.  or  makes  sure  we  don't  see.  Warner 
Brothers.  Paramount,  huh?  Hollywood,  pe- 
riod. 

But  [they]  also  are  most  influential  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  print  media  and  elec- 
tronic media. 

These  people  have  had  a  secret  relationship 
with  us.  They  have  our  entertainers  in  their 
hip  pocket.  In  the  palm  of  their  hand.  1 
should  say.  They  have  our  athletes  in  the 
palm  of  their  hand. 

Many  of  our  politicians  are  in  the  palm  of 
the  white  man's  hand,  but  in  particular,  in 
the  palm  of  the  Jewish  white  man's  hand. 

The  Jews  have  told  us.  the  so-called  Jews 
have  told  us,  ve  (sic)  ve,  ve  suffer  like  you. 


Ve.  ve,  ve,  ve  marched  with  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Ve.  ve.  ve  were  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama. Ve,  ve  were  in  Montgomery.  Alabama. 
Ve.  ve,  were  on  the  front  line  of  the  civil 
rights  marches.  Ve  have  always  supported 
you.  But  let's  Uke  a  look  at  it.  The  Jews, 
the  so-called  Jews,  what  they  have  actually 
done,  brothers  and  sisters,  la  used  us  as  can- 
non fodder. 

Go  to  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  when  the  old. 
no-good  Pope,  you  know  that  cracker.  Some- 
body need  to  raise  that  dress  up  and  see 
what's  really  under  there. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  do  spend  a  lot  of  time 
making  statements  on  one  thing  or  an- 
other in  passing  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions  which  really  are  just  that, 
a  basic  statement  of  the  views  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  offer  amendments  that  we  express 
ourselves  by  way  of  votes  on  matters 
that  are  not  governmental  and  are  so 
far  from  the  works  of  Government  as 
this  speech  in  question.  However.  I 
think  it  is  more  that  when  there  is  a 
public  furor  that  has  arisen  over  what 
has  become  a  very  well-publicized 
speech  which  is  plainly  anti-Semitic 
and  in  addition  to  its  very  strong  anti- 
Semitic  character  also  is  anti-Catholic, 
antiwhite,  antiwhatever,  I  do  believe  it 
is  important  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  out  against  bigotry  whenever 
it  occurs. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  statement  that 
was  read  in  the  House  Press  Gallery  by 
Congressman  Mfume,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  that  statement.  The  Congressman 
says: 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  appre- 
ciates the  official  reply  to  our  letter  of  12 
days  ago  and  have  been  advised  that  Min- 
ister Farrakhan  has  agreed  to  convene  a 
press  conference  here  in  Washington,  DC  to- 
morrow to  address  actions  to  be  taken  re- 
garding one  of  its  spokespersons  for  making 
what  we  consider  to  be  evil  and  vicious  re- 
marks late  last  year  at  Kean  College  of  New 
Jersey,  remarks  that  I  have  found  since  the 
beginning  to  be  racist,  sexist.  anti-Semitic. 
anti-Catholic,  and  homophobic.  Nowhere  in 
American  life  can  we  give  sanctuary  to  such 
garbage.  He  owes  an  apology  to  all  whom  he 
has  offended. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  applaud 
particularly  those  words  of  Congress- 
man Mfume. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  consent  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Muhammed 
at  Kean  College  are  deeply  offensive  to 
every  American  who  abhors  discrimi- 
nation in  all  its  ugly  forms. 

America's  motto  is  "E  Pluribus 
Unum  " — Out  of  Many.  One.  We  are  at 
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our  strongest  when  we  are  united,  free 
from  the  divisions  caused  by  bigotry 
based  on  race,  religion,  or  gender. 

The  recent  speech  at  Kean  College 
sought  to  foster  hatred,  and  to  divide 
Americans  one  from  the  other.  It  ought 
to  be  condemned,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  Senator  Danforth  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment. 

PREJUDICE  AND  FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  the 
limits  of  free  speech,  and  civilized  dis- 
course, were  sorely  tested  by  the  re- 
cent hate-filled  address  of  Khalid 
Abdul  Muhammad  at  Kean  College  in 
New  Jersey.  But  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  unpopular  utterances 
in  mind,  when  they  drafted  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

There  is  never  a  need  to  protect  pop- 
ular or  majority  opinion — but  minority 
views  that  would  otherwise  be  stifled 
by  popular  outcry. 

The  speech  in  question  is  not  pro- 
tected, however,  from  well-deserved 
criticism  of  its  loathsome  premise  and 
the  blind  hatred  and  ignorance  that  it 
substitutes  for  humanity  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Speeches  designed  to  inflame  audi- 
ences, evoke  prejudice  and  denigrate 
minorities  into  scapegoats,  have  his- 
torically contributed  to  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  violence  not  through 
the  strength  of  argument,  but  by  pan- 
dering to  the  most  vulnerable  elements 
of  our  society. 

I  was  only  a  child  during  the  Second 
World  War,  but  there  are  monuments 
to  that  dark  period  of  our  history  in 
the  graveyards  and  mass  burial 
grounds  in  villages  whose  very  names 
continue  to  fill  us  with  horror  at  the 
crimes  against  humanity,  that  were 
committed  there. 

After  that  war  that  claimed  Amer- 
ican lives  of  every  creed  and  color,  we 
began  to  look  inward  at  our  own  unfin- 
ished business.  We  remembered  how 
hate  and  prejudice  had  led  to  war,  and 
we  began  to  address  our  own  history  of 
racial  discrimination  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  chipped  away  at  the 
prejudices  that  for  too  long  had  ex- 
cused both  legal  and  social  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country 
that  can  find  strength  in  its  diversity 
among  regions,  peoples  and  racial,  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  backgrounds.  We  can 
each  take  pride  in  our  own  uniqueness. 

I  am  offended  when  prejudice  shouts 
down  justice  and  when  hate  is  sub- 
stituted for  love  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women.  But  I  am  more  sorrowed  at  the 
effect  of  such  speech  on  our  young  peo- 
ple who  have  no  historical  perspective 
to  measure  this  vitriol. 

America  is  served  by  people  working 
together  to  solve  our  differences,  and 
not  by  groups  or  individuals,  who  seek 
to  divide  us  through  ignorance. 

The  Kean  College  speech  sank  under 
its  own  absurdity.  The  truth  prevails 
over  rhetoric.  Speeches,  no  matter  how 


forcefully  delivered,  can  only  be  meas- 
ured in  their  written  context. 

Stripped  of  forceful  gestures,  inflec- 
tions and  supporter  led  applause  from 
the  audience,  Muhammad's  speech  is 
reduced  to  babble. 

It  falls  the  test  of  being  truthful. 

Under  the  brilliance  of  the  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
these  charlatans  expose  themselves,  by 
their  own  words. 

Muhammad  is  by  no  means  a  bene- 
factor of  the  first  amendment.  In  the 
end,  his  right  to  free  speech  exposed  his 
ignorance  of  the  basic  principles  that 
have  guided  America  well  for  200  years. 

The  first  amendment  only  guarantees 
your  right  to  speak — it  does  not  confer 
wisdom  on  the  speaker. 

I  commend  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  for  its  efforts  in 
bringing  these  recent  remarks  into 
public  debate.  Its  publishing  the  offen- 
sive remarks  verbatim  in  a  full-page 
New  York  Times'  advertisement  ex- 
posed them  to  deserved  ridicule. 

I  commend  the  leaders  of  the  Afri- 
can-American community  who  have 
spoken  out  and  disassociated  them- 
selves with  these  remarks.  I  thank  and 
commend  those  African-Americans 
who  have  spoken  out  in  the  wake  of 
these  remarks. 

I  include  Dr.  Bill  Gray,  Dr.  Ben 
Chavis,  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Roger  Wil- 
kins,  and  Congressmen  Lewis,  Wynn, 
Rangel,  and  Mpume  and  others  as  con- 
tributing to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Muhammad  had  to  raise  his  voice 
to  get  attention.  But  it  was  the  voices 
of  these  members  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican community  that  the  public  will 
remember  and  respect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  like 
most  people  in  New  Jersey  and  across 
this  country,  I  was  shocked  and  an- 
gered by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Khalid 
Abdul  Mohammad  on  November  29, 
1993,  at  Kean  College,  in  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  Mr.  Mohammad  digressed  into 
an  ugly,  hateful  set  of  stereotypes  and 
racist  remarks  which  painfully  dem- 
onstrate that  anti-Semitism  is  all  too 
alive  in  New  Jersey  and  in  our  Nation. 
Anti-Semitism  knows  no  boundaries, 
and  vitriolic  remarks  such  as  his 
should  be  examined  critically  and  hon- 
estly. 

The  remedy  for  verbal  assaults  such 
as  Mr.  Mohammad's  can  only  be  open, 
responsible  dialog.  Only  when  the  ab- 
horrent statements  can  be  criticized, 
renounced,  and  challenged  will  they 
wither  in  the  sunlight  of  debate.  The 
Senate  will  take  a  vote,  and  it  will  con- 
demn the  remarks  of  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul 
Mohammad  at  Kean  College  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1993. 

The  Senate  should  condemn  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  you  a  flavor  of 
what  he  said,  let  me  give  you  just  one 
or  two  quotes.  One,  he  said: 


The  so-called  Jew,  and  I  must  say  so-called 
Jew  because  you're  not  the  true  Jew.  You 
are  a  Johnny-come-lately  Jew,  who  just 
crawled  out  of  the  caves  and  hills  of  Europe 
just  a  little  over  4.000  years  ago.  You're  not 
from  the  original  people.  You  are  a  European 
strain  of  people  who  crawled  around  on  your 
all  fours  in  the  caves  and  hills  of  Europe  eat- 
ing Juniper  roots  and  eating  each  other. 

(Mrs.  Feinstein  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President, 
that  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  state- 
ment that  the  Senate  should  condemn. 
At  another  point  he  said: 

We  found  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
ain't  really  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment *  *  *  But  it  ain't  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  owned 
by.  you  just  touched  on  it  a  little  while  ago. 
It's  owned  by  the  Jews. 

It  makes  you  sick  to  your  stomach. 
At  another  point  he  said: 

Brother.  I  don't  care  who  sits  in  the  seat  at 
the  White  House.  You  can  believe  that  the 
Jews  control  that  seat  that  they  sit  in  from 
behind  the  scenes.  They  control  the  finance, 
and  not  only  that,  they  influence  the  policy- 
making. 

Madam  President,  this  is  trash  out  of 
the  Protocols  of  Zion.  This  is  the  kind 
of  misinformation  and  the  kind  of  lies 
that  fuel  hatreds  that  can  flow  to  dis- 
aster. The  Senate  will  condemn  these 
words. 

A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  the  episode  and  disorder  occurred 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  individual  who  was 
marked  by  that,  Rodney  King,  in  his 
first  public  statement  made  a  comment 
in  which  he  said,  "'Can't  we  all  just  get 
along?"  Not  a  tremendously  ambitious 
hope,  not  "Can't  we  all  have  adequate 
housing  and  a  job,"  and  this  and  that, 
but  "Can't  we  all  just  get  along?" 

Madam  President,  the  words  that 
were  spoken  on  November  29  by  Mr. 
Khalid  Abdul  Mohammad  are  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  hope  expressed  by 
Rodney  King  in  the  wake  of  his  own 
beating. 

Madam  President,  there  is  enough 
pain  to  go  around.  There  is  enough 
pain  to  go  around  in  our  country  and 
around  the  world.  We  do  not  need  to  in- 
flict pain  on  each  other  by  words,  by 
words  that  can  be  characterized  no 
other  way  but  as  Jew  baiting.  Just  as  I 
would  stand  on  this  floor  and  charac- 
terize words  that  were  aimed  at  Afri- 
can Americans  in  a  totally  disrespect- 
ful and  erroneous  way  as  race  baiting. 
And  that  is  exactly  how  I  would  de- 
scribe the  words  spoken  at  Kean  Col- 
lege on  November  29. 

The  words  flow  from  ignorance.  The 
words  flow  from  hatred.  The  words  are 
repulsive.  And  the  Senate  has  justly 
condemned  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONRAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members,  we  antici- 
pate a  rollcall  in  the  next  3,  4,  or  5  min- 
utes. In  the  meantime,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wanted  to  make  a 
comment.  But  we  are  anticipating  a 
rollcall  on  the  Danforth  amendment  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  for  the  information 
of  the  membership. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  rollcall  vote  as  described  by  the 
manager.  I  will  make  some  comments 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  including  some  lan- 
guage to  clarify  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  voluntary  standards, 
guidelines,  and  challenges  before  our 
Nation's  schools  to  elevate  the  level  of 
excellence  among  students  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Senators  will  remember  that  after 
the  historic  education  summit,  which 
was  held  in  1989  in  Charlottesville,  VA, 
President  Bush  described  the  impor- 
tance of  these  steps  to  America's  fu- 
ture by  saying: 

We  must  demand  more  of  our  students  by 
imposing  higher  academic  standards  in  our 
classroom.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  standard 
of  living,  protect  and  defend  our  democratic 
freedoms,  and  strengthen  our  moral  char- 
acter as  a  Nation,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  education. 

At  this  same  meeting  with  the  Na- 
tion's Governors,  which  included  then- 
Governor  Bill  Clinton,  a  national  strat- 
egy to  expand  educational  opportuni- 
ties was  developed.  Six  national  edu- 
cation goals  were  identified,  and  the 
America  2,000  plan  was  formulated. 

It  has  become  the  bedrock  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  education  reform 
efforts  over  the  last  4  years.  Today,  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  S. 
1150,  which  is  the  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Bush's  America  2000  plan,  deserves 
our  support.  Low  test  scores,  high 
dropout  rates,  and  insufficient  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  force  cannot  be  toler- 
ated in  our  country.  They  not  only 
present  a  threat  to  our  economic  fu- 
ture but  to  individual  opportunities  to 
participate  fully  in  our  society. 

Two  critical  parts  of  S.  1150  seek  to 
address  these  problems.  They  are  the 
development  of  national  academic 
standards  based  on  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  for  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade  students  and  the  increased 
integration  of  technology  into  the 
classroom. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  multistep  process  for  the  devel- 
opment and  approval  of  national  aca- 
demic standards  in  core  subject  areas. 


Working  together,  teachers  and  edu- 
cation experts  defined  these  stand- 
ards— what  students  should  know  in 
each  subject  at  each  grade  level.  Once 
developed,  a  bipartisan  panel  reviews 
and  certifies  them.  The  national  edu- 
cation goals  panel,  comprised  of  eight 
Governors,  four  Members  of  Congress, 
and  two  administration  officials,  gives 
final  approval  to  these  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  principles  re- 
garding voluntary  national  education 
content  standards,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  panel,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Education  Goals  Panel:  State- 
ment ON  Voluntary  National  Education 
Content  Standards 

In  1990.  the  President  and  Governors  agreed 
on  six  national  education  goals  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a  decade  of  sustained  ac- 
tion to  meet  them.  The  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  was  created  to  measure  and  sup- 
port the  nation's  progress  toward  meeting 
these  goals. 

A  consensus  has  emerged  that  to  meet 
Goals  3  and  4  we  Americans  must  agree  on 
the  results  we  expect  from  students  in  core 
academic  areas,  which  is  what  "content" 
standards  define. 

The  National  Education  Goals  Panel 
strongly  supports  the  development  of  clear, 
rigorous  content  standards  by  States  and 
local  communities,  and  it  believes  that  vol- 
untary national  standards  are  essential  to 
this  effort.  The  following  principles  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  continuing  Goals 
Panel  involvement  in  establishment  of  these 
standards; 

voluntary 

The  Panel  will  participate  only  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  national  content 
standards  that  may  serve  as  models  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  school  reform  ef- 
forts. 

The  Panel  would  oppose  any  federal  effort 
to  require  States  and  local  schools  to  use 
such  national  standards. 

academic 

The  Panel  believes  that  voluntary  national 
content  standards  should  address  only  core 
academic  areas,  such  as  those  stated  in  the 
National  Education  Goals. 

Voluntary  national  content  standards 
should  not  address  non-academic  areas  such 
as  student  values,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  be- 
haviors. 

world  class 

The  Panel  will  endorse  only  those  national 
content  standards  which,  though  uniquely 
American,  are  at  least  as  challenging  and 
rigorous  as  the  academic  expectations  for 
students  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Voluntary  national  content  standards 
must  not  be  compromised  or  watered  down 
for  any  reason.  The  Panel  believes  that  our 
focus  should  be  on  helping  each  student 
reach  higher  levels  of  academic  achievement. 
bottom-up  development 

National  and  State  content  standards  must 
be  developed  through  a  consensus  building 
process  that  involves  educators,  parents  and 
community  leaders  from  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods across  the  country. 


For  these  voluntary  national  education 
standards  to  be  useful,  they  must  be  relevant 
to  each  community  using  them.  The  Panel 
has  no  intention  of  developing  content 
standards  on  its  own  and  would  oppose  any 
standards  that  were  not  developed  through  a 
broad  based,  participatory  process. 
useful  and  adaptable 

National  voluntary  content  standards 
must  allow  local  educators  the  flexibility  to 
design  their  own  curriculum  plans  within  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  standards.  Standards 
should  focus  upon  a  limited  set  of  the  most 
important  and  lasting  knowledge  and  skills, 
so  they  are  useful  for  teachers,  parents  and 
students,  and  represent  the  most  Important 
knowledge,  skills  and  understandings  we  ex- 
pect students  to  learn. 

Voluntary  national  content  standards  will 
not  be  a  "national  curriculum"  but,  rather, 
provide  a  broad  outline  of  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  "for  responsible 
citizenship,  further  learning,  and  productive 
employment  in  our  modern  economy."  (Goal 
3) 

The  establishment  of  national  voluntary 
standards  is  an  effort  that  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  business  commu- 
nity. Republican  and  Democrat  Presidents, 
Governors,  members  of  Congress,  local  edu- 
cators and  citizens  from  across  the  country. 

We  believe  that,  if  treated  with  care  and 
wisdom,  these  expectations  of  what  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  will  empower 
parents  in  every  community  in  the  nation  to 
demand  more  of  themselves,  their  children, 
their  schools,  and  their  government. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  States  and  local  communities  can 
use  national  academic  standards  on  a 
voluntary  basis  as  models  to  upgrade 
academic  programs  in  their  schools  and 
to  provide  more  information  to  parents 
about  their  children's  education.  I  ami 
convinced  that  States  which  use  these 
national  standards  as  models  can  de- 
velop a  more  challenging  curriculum, 
one  that  will  encourage  students  to 
stay  in  school  longer  and  enable  them 
to  bring  advanced  skills  to  our  rapidly 
changing  and  demanding  workplace. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  have  adopted  several  amend- 
ments I  proposed.  Among  them  is  an 
amendment  to  underscore  that  respon- 
sibility for  education  lies  with  State 
and  local  communities.  Another  stipu- 
lates that  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
not  restrict  a  State's  eligibility  for 
funding  under  other  Federal  programs 
if  they  choose  not  to  participate  in  the 
activities  outlined  in  this  bill.  The 
Federal  role  in  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  is  that  of  a  partner,  with 
a  shared  goal  of  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children. 

The  National  Governor's  Association, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Business  Round  Table,  as  well  as  the 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  most 
other  State  and  local  education  asso- 
ciations, endorse  the  bill. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  I  strongly  sup- 
port relates  to  technology  in  the  class- 
room. It  includes  two  provisions.  The 
first  would  provide  Federal  funding  for 
States  to  plan  for  the  integration  of 
technology  into  class-rooms  for  grades 
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K  through  12.  The  second  would  estab- 
lish an  Office  Of  Technology  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  It  dem- 
onstrates the  Federal  commitment  to 
develop  a  long-range  strategy  for  using 
technology  in  the  classroom  to  im- 
prove student  learning  and  achieve- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  integration 
of  technology  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary classrooms  will  improve  stu- 
dents' educational  opportunities  and 
enable  teachers  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  curriculum  in  their  classrooms. 

Evidence  indicates  that  creative  uses 
of  technologies  by  skilled  teachers 
offer  the  promise  to  quickly  and  cost 
effectively  restructure  education. 
Technologies  help  teachers  create  an 
environment  where  all  students  are  af- 
forded rigorous,  rich  classroom  instruc- 
tion at  a  pace  that  suits  their  learning 
style  and  in  a  way  that  gives  them  a 
more  active  role  in  the  learning  proc- 
ess. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  worked  with 
Senators  Bingaman  and  Kennedy  and 
other  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  to  add 
these  two  provisions  to  the  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  funding  for  both 
of  these  new  programs  was  provided  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994,  Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill,  pending  enactment  of  the 
goals  2000  legislation  prior  to  April  1, 
1994. 

Our  Nation  will  not  remain  globally 
competitive  without  a  work  force  that 
has  a  solid  foundation  in  basic  edu- 
cation. Our  workers  must  have  the 
skills  to  compete  in  a  constantly 
changing  world.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
we  must  be  a  nation  where  education  is 
a  priority,  where  families  value  learn- 
ing, where  teaching  as  a  profession  is 
honored,  and  where  all  students  are  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
rigorous  and  challenging  educational 
programs. 

S.  1150,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act  takes  important  steps  to  make 
us  a  nation  of  learners  and  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiaries  are  our  Nation's 
greatest  resource — our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
if  it  is  acceptable  to  the  managers,  I 
would  like  to  speak  just  for  a  couple 
minutes  on  the  underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
not  the  amendment  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri,  but  the  imderlying 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  I  am  given  to  understand 
there  are  negotiations  going  on  right 
now  to  try  to  work  out  certain  dif- 
ferences between  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Apropos  of  the  comments  by  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  concern 


by  a  lot  of  us  as  to  the  role  that  this 
Congress  is  going  to  play  in  the  future 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  this  country.  I  think  in  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  maybe  more  than 
any  other  place  in  the  country,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
different  courses  that  we  can  follow. 
One  of  them  is  not  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, my  colleague.  Senator 
Wellstone,  or  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon. 

People  in  Minnesota  generally  in 
education  have  decided  that  the  way  in 
which  to  improve  the  quality  is  by 
being  able  to  measure  the  results  of  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education.  I 
laud  the  goals  that  are  set  out  in  the 
amendment  of  my  colleagues  from 
Minnesota  and  Illinois,  but  I  would 
have  opposed  their  amendment  had  it 
been  kept  in  its  original  form  because 
it  really  does  go  against  everything  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

The  key  to  change  in  Minnesota  has 
been  giving  people  not  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  designed  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  or  the  basic  common  denomi- 
nator put  together  by  those  who  esti- 
mate what  it  takes  in  this  country,  but 
instead  measurement  of  result,  meas- 
urement based  on  what  students  actu- 
ally learn  through  the  process  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  did  something  neat  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  recently,  when  we  heard  a 
school  superintendent,  who  was  really 
committed.  He  represented  a  whole  lot 
of  resources.  He  turned  out  to  be  sim- 
ply a  person  who  was  so  committed  to 
improving  and  equalizing  student  per- 
formance in  Minnesota  that  he  ended 
up  tying  his  own  salary  to  how  well  the 
students  in  this  huge  city  district  were 
doing.  Now,  he  is  out  challenging  all  of 
the  students  to  do  better  than  they  did 
before,  and  to  tell  him  and  the  other 
people  in  the  school  system  how  they 
can  run  the  system  better. 

His  name  is  Peter  Hutchinson,  and 
Peter  in  one  way  or  another  has  en- 
gaged everybody  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis now  in  a  crusade  for  improved 
student  performance.  He  has  gotten 
students  and  teachers,  colleges  and 
community  leaders,  to  sign  up  on  a 
covenant.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  cov- 
enant, and  it  is  a  commitment  by  stu- 
dents, families,  teachers,  principals, 
school  staff,  superintendents,  the 
school  board,  and  the  community  to 
the  education  in  Minneapolis.  It  is  a 
set  of  goals  on  which  students  promise 
to  attend  school  regularly,  work  hard 
to  do  their  best  in  class,  help  to  keep 
the  school  safe — a  whole  variety  of 
goals  and  objectives  set  by  students, 
set  by  the  parent  or  caring  adult,  staff 
person,  or  superintendent. 

For  everybody  who  signs  up  on  this 
covenant,  the  superintendent  has 
promised  to  sign  the  covenant,  to  de- 


liver on  his  part  of  the  commitment. 
So  far,  I  think  he  has  20,000  people 
signed  up  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
and  he  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  deliver- 
ing he  is  going  to  have  to  do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  people  have 
decided  to  change  education  because 
they  need  a  change.  And  it  is  a  process 
in  which  they  are  determined  to  judge 
the  quality  by  the  result.  So  the  notion 
that  we  can  develop  a  standard  for 
Minneapolis  or  we  can  develop  a  stand- 
ard for  any  other  place  in  the  country 
better  than  they  can  in  their  commu- 
nities, which  I  think  is  the  underlying 
premise  under  the  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  I  reject. 

I  certainly  do  hope  in  the  discussion 
over  a  compromise  amendment  that 
these  wishes  expressed  by  people  in  our 
community  and  the  people  in  this  city 
can  be  adequately  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois  and 
Minnesota. 

Although  I  oppose  this  amendment,  I 
support  its  objectives — to  guarantee  a 
greater  degree  of  equity  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  every  school 
and  for  every  child  in  America. 

Our  differences,  Mr.  President,  are 
over  how  we  achieve  those  common 
goals.  And,  we  also  differ  on  who 
should  decide  how  those  conrmion  goals 
should  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment represents  an  important  test  of 
whether  the  Congress  can  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  support  of  State-  and 
community-based  education  reform. 

Our  vote  on  this  amendment  also  rep- 
resents a  critical  crossroads  in  how  we 
reform  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  America. 

We  could  head  down  one  path  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
prefer — a  path  that  responds  to  the 
need  of  an  equal  opportunity  for  every 
American  child,  but  a  path  that  also 
respects  America's  diversity  and  the 
strong  direction  that  State-  and  com- 
munity-based education  reform  is  now 
taking,  a  path  that  empowers  parents, 
teachers,  and  local  communities  and  a 
path  that  encourages  more  educational 
choices,  more  diverse  learning  environ- 
ments, and  an  increased  emphasis  on 
rewarding  schools  and  students  that 
succeed. 

Or,  Mr.  President,  we  could  head 
down  a  second  path  that  is  promoted 
by  this  amendment — a  path  that  could 
add  billions  of  dollars  in  new  obliga- 
tions to  already  overburdened  States 
and  schools,  a  path  that  could  produce 
an  unprecedented  level  of  prescriptive 
Federal  involvement  in  individual 
school  districts  and  schools  and  a  path 
that  would  represent  a  major  setback 
in  the  direction  that  State-  and  com- 
munity-based reform  is  now  taking. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  on  this  issue 
were  reinforced  during  several  meet- 
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ings  I  had  with  educators  in  Minnesota 
during  the  month  of  January. 

One  of  those  meetings  was  with  Min- 
nesota's new  education  commissioner, 
Linda  Powell.  A  second  was  with  the 
new  Minneapolis  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peter  Hutchinson. 

Both  these  education  leaders  are 
strong  proponents  of  change  and  im- 
provements in  education.  They're  also 
deeply  committed  to  narrowing  the 
huge  gaps  in  student  performance  lev- 
els that  are  based  on  race,  income  lev- 
els, and  other  factors. 

But,  both  Commissioner  Powell  and 
Superintendent  Hutchinson  are  deeply 
committed  to  educational  strategies 
that  focus  on  results — strategies  that 
reward  teachers  and  schools  based  on 
improvements  in  what  students  actu- 
ally learn. 

Following  our  meeting  in  January, 
Conrmiissioner  Powell  wrote  the  follow- 
ing commentary  on  the  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  provisions  of  Goals 
2000: 

Although  there  have  been  assurances  made 
that  the  opportunity-to-learn  standards  will 
not  become  the  framework  for  all  future  au- 
thorization of  federal  education  programs, 
there  is  concern  that  the  standards  will  in- 
deed become  the  criteria  upon  which  funding 
allocations  will  be  made. 

Therefore,  the  key  feature,  trom  Min- 
nesota's perspective,  is  that  the  "oppor- 
tunlty-to-learn  standards"  remain  vol- 
untary, not  mandated. 

That  position  is  not  surprising  con- 
sidering the  shift  that  Minnesota  has 
been  making  over  much  of  the  last  dec- 
ade— away  from  accountability  that's 
based  on  inputs — rules  that  require  so 
many  of  this  and  so  many  of  that — to 
accountability  that's  based  on  re- 
sults— on  what  students  actually  learn. 

Nowhere  is  that  policy  shift  more 
evident  than  the  goals  and  commit- 
ments of  Minneapolis'  new  super- 
intendent, Peter  Hutchinson. 

In  fact,  Peter  Hutchinson  is  so  com- 
mitted to  improving  and  equalizing 
student  performance  in  Minneapolis 
that  he  is  tying  his  own  salary  to 
achieving  those  very  same  goals.  If  stu- 
dent performance  doesn't  improve,  he 
and  his  colleagues  who  are  now  run- 
ning the  district  simply  won't  get  paid. 

Superintendent  Hutchinson  is  engag- 
ing the  entire  city  of  Minneapolis  in 
this  crusade  for  improved  student  per- 
formance by  getting  students,  parents, 
teachers,  employers,  and  community 
leaders  to  all  sign  something  called  the 
Minneapolis  Covenant. 

And,  he  is  showing  his  own  commit- 
ment to  these  goals  by  promising  to 
sign  every  single  covenant  he  receives. 
So  far,  more  than  20,000  of  these  cov- 
enants have  been  turned  in  by  Min- 
neapolis public  school  students,  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  cov- 
enant to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Education  Takes  Everyone:  The 
Minneapolis  Covenant 

Join  us  on  Thursday.  January  20,  at  5  p.m., 
Richard  R.  Green  Central  Park  School,  3416 
4th  Avenue  South. 

Celebrate  the  commitment  of  students, 
families,  teachers,  principals,  and  school 
staff,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
school  board,  community  and  you  to  edu- 
cation in  Minneapolis. 

Come  and  share  the  excitement  as  schools 
bring  Education  Takes  Everyone:  The  Min- 
neapolis Covenant  pledges  to  a  special  cele- 
bration of  commitment  with  Mayor  Sharon 
Sayles  Belton,  Hennepin  County  Commission 
Chair  Mark  Andrew,  Peter  Hutchinson,  Su- 
perintendent, and  the  children  of  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Covenant  1.  a  formal,  solemn  and  binding 
agreement.  2.  a  written  agreement  or  prom- 
ise usually  between  two  or  more  parties,  es- 
pecially for  the  performance  of  some  action. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  Intent  by  all  parties 
who  sign  to  help  each  other  achieve  mutual 
objectives. 

These  promises  are  voluntary  commit- 
ments made  by  individuals  to  themselves 
and  to  others. 

As  a  student: 

I  promise  to  attend  school  regularly;  work 
hard  to  do  my  best  in  class  and  schoolwork; 
help  to  keep  my  school  safe;  ask  for  help 
when  I  need  It;  and  respect  and  cooperate 
with  other  students  and  adults. 

I  need  teachers  and  school  staff  who  care 
about  me;  people  who  believe  1  can  learn; 
schools  that  are  safe;  respect  for  my  culture 
and  me  as  an  individual;  a  family  and  com- 
munity that  support  me;  and  time  with  car- 
ing adults. 

As  a  parent/caring  adult: 

I  promise  to  have  high  expectations  for  my 
child  as  an  individual;  help  my  child  attend 
school  and  be  on  time;  find  a  quiet  place  for 
schoolwork  and  make  sure  work  is  done;  help 
my  child  learn  to  resolve  conflicts  in  posi- 
tive ways;  communicate  and  work  with 
teachers  and  school  staff  to  support  and 
challenge  my  child;  and  respect  school  staff 
and  the  cultural  differences  of  others. 

I  need  teachers  and  support  staff  who  re- 
spect my  role  as  a  parent'caring  adult;  clear 
and  frequent  communication  with  school;  re- 
spect for  my  culture,  and  me  and  my  chil- 
dren as  individuals;  and  a  community  that 
supports  families. 

As  a  staff  person  (teacher,  support  staff  or 
administrator): 

I  promise  to  show  that  I  care  about  all  stu- 
dents; have  high  expectations  for  myself, 
students  and  other  staff;  communicate  and 
work  with  families  to  support  students' 
learning;  provide  a  safe  environment  for 
learning;  and  respect  the  cultural  differences 
of  students  and  their  families. 

I  need  students  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  learn;  respect  and  support  from  students, 
families,  other  staff  and  administration;  as- 
sistance from  staff  and  administration  in  re- 
moving barriers  which  prevent  me  from 
doing  my  best  for  students;  and  respect  and 
support  from  the  community. 

As  Superintendent: 

I  promise  to  believe  that  all  students  can 
achieve;  have  challenging  expectations  for 
students,  families  and  staff;  remove  barriers 
to  improved  performance  on  all  levels;  pro- 
mote education  and  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools;  listen,  hear  and  respond  to  feedback 
from  students,  staff  and  the  community;  and 
tell  the  truth  in  love. 

I  need  staff,  students,  families  and  commu- 
nity committed  to  education  and  lifelong 
learning;  a  staff  willing  to  challenge  old  as- 


sumptions and  look  for  new  ways  to  solve 
problems;  a  school  board  that  is  focused  on 
what  students  need  to  achieve;  students, 
staff  and  community  members  to  commu- 
nicate their  needs  and  listen  to  one  another: 
and  a  community  that  supports  youth  and 
families. 

As  a  member  of  the  School  Board: 

I  promise  to  do  all  I  can  to  meet  the  needs 
expressed  in  this  pledge  by  students,  fami- 
lies, staff,  superintendent  and  the  commu- 
nity. I  will  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
create  a  school  district  and  community 
where  everyone  can  keep  their  covenants 
with  each  other. 

As  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  commu- 
nity: 

I  promise  to  respect,  encourage  and  sup- 
port students,  families  and  teachers;  be  an 
active,  contributing  partner  with  the 
schools;  make  Minneapolis  a  safe  and  excit- 
ing place  for  students,  families  and  teachers; 
support  learning  regardless  of  where  it  oc- 
curs; and  provide  jobs  and  post-high  school 
opportunities. 

I  need  educated  and  responsible  workers 
and  fellow  citizens;  an  educational  system 
that  invites  community  input  and  feedback; 
and  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  produc- 
ing educational  results. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Both  Commis- 
sioner Powell  and  Superintendent 
Hutchinson  told  me  during  our  recent 
meetings  that  the  last  thing  they  need 
to  achieve  improved  student  perform- 
ance is  another  round  of  federally  re- 
quired mandates  and  rules  telling  them 
how  to  do  their  jobs. 

Educators  in  Minnesota  want  fewer 
mandates,  not  more.  And,  they  want 
the  flexibility  to  decide  themselves 
how  to  produce  the  improvements  in 
student  performance  that  all  of  us — in- 
cluding the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment— are  so  deeply  cormnitted  to 
achieving. 

Mr.  President,  concerns  about  the 
role  of  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
have  been  at  the  heart  of  the  debkte 
over  this  legislation  since  even  before 
it  was  introduced. 

And,  the  administration,  the  Na- 
tion's Governors,  and  many  Members 
of  this  body  in  both  parties  have 
worked  hard  to  clarify  the  role  that  op- 
portunity to  learn  standards  will  play 
in  meeting  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  my 
preference  would  be  to  strike  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards  from  this  bill 
entirely.  However,  I  realize — for  too 
many  of  my  colleagues — that  rep- 
resents a  totally  unacceptable  option. 

With  that  reality  in  mind,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  good  faith  efforts  of  Senator 
Jeffords,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  oth- 
ers, to  agree  on  language  that  makes  it 
clear  that  opportunity  to  learn  stand- 
ards are  one  of  several  strategies  that 
may  be  used  to  improve  school  per- 
formance. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
effort  has  resulted  in  a  reasonable 
agreement  that  is  now  embodied  in  this 
bill. 

It  is  also  now  clear  that  meeting  op- 
portunity to  learn  standards  will  not 
be  a  requirement  for  participating  in 
any  Federal  program. 
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This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  upset  the  delicate  balance  that 
now  exists  between  those  who  believe 
opportunity  to  learn  standards  have  no 
place  in  Federal  education  policy,  and 
those  who  insist  that  they  be  a  part  of 
more  comprehensive  reform. 

Upsetting  that  balance  could  make 
this  legislation  impossible  to  get 
passed.  And,  I  agree,  Mr.  President, 
with  those  who  will  argue  that  "no  bill 
is  better  than  a  bad  bill." 

Let  us  not  ignore  what  is  at  stake 
here,  Mr.  President. 

As  envisioned  by  their  strongest  sup- 
porters, opportunity  to  learn  standards 
presume  that  every  school,  classroom, 
teacher,  and  student  Is  the  same. 

In  the  extreme,  opportunity  to  learn 
standards  also  assume  that  a  common 
set  of  inputs  will  result  in  greater  eq- 
uity and  produce  a  higher  common 
level  of  learning  for  every  American 
student. 

These  are  objectives  we  all  share,  Mr. 
President,  but  opportunity  to  learn 
standards  are  the  wrong  way  to  go  in 
trying  to  achieve  them. 

In  addition  to  their  top-down  ap- 
proach to  reform,  these  standards  to- 
tally ignore  the  growing  diversity  of 
America's  students  and  communities 
and  schools. 

That  diversity.  Mr.  President,  can 
only  be  served  through  many  different 
teaching  and  learning  environments 
that  each  community  is  empowered  to 
help  design. 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  I  have 
heard  expressed  about  these  standards, 
Mr.  President,  is  what  they  might  cost 
to  achieve. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
impose  uniform  opportunity  to  learn 
standards,  States  and  local  commu- 
nities could  be  burdened  with  billions 
of  dollars  in  new  obligations  needed  to 
achieve  a  common  set  of  conditions. 

Conditions  like  higher  and  equal 
funding  levels,  lower  student-teacher 
ratios,  better  trained  or  educated  staff, 
more  computers,  new  textbooks,  more 
up-to-date  facilities,  more  volumes  in 
the  library. 

But,  this  huge  new  unfunded  man- 
date is  not  all. 

My  single  biggest  fear  of  mandatory 
opportunity  to  learn  standards  is  that 
schools  would  never  be  held  account- 
able for  improving  what  students  actu- 
ally learn. 

One  national  education  leader  who 
has  helped  me  understand  this  reality, 
Mr.  President,  is  Al  Shanker,  long-time 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers. 

Al  Shanker's  view  is  that,  if  America 
is  to  compete  in  the  world  economy,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  every 
school  meets  a  common  set  of  input- 
oriented  requirements. 

He  makes  the  same  point  about 
tough  academic  standards  that  he  ar- 
gues should  be  applied  to  all  students, 
regardless  of  the  disadvantages  they 
may  face. 


If  we  avoid  tough  standards  until  all 
students  can  meet  them,  Al  Shanker 
points  out,  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
pass  us  by.  And,  if  we  excuse  schools 
that  do  not  yet  have  all  the  tools  na- 
tional standards  claim  they  need  to  be 
successful,  their  students  will  get  left 
behind. 

Shanker  made  that  point  forcefully 
at  a  hearing  last  spring  sponsored  by 
the  National  Governors'  Association 
when  he  said  "It's  totally  wrong  to 
hold  the  development  of  content  and 
performance  standards  hostage  until 
you  solve  all  of  the  equity  issues,  or 
most  of  the  equity  issues,  or  even  some 
of  the  equity  issues." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
strength  and  logic  of  his  arguments,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
mentary by  Al  Shanker  that  appeared 
recently  in  both  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  Republic  magazine  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Suppose 

(By  Albert  Shanker.  F>resident,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers) 

For  a  moment,  let's  suppose.  Suppose  the 
United  States  were  the  only  industrialized 
country  that  did  not  participate  in  the 
Olympics..  A  number  of  reports  informed  us 
that  this  was  a  major  disaster.  Fewer  Amer- 
ican kids  engaged  in  sports  than  youngsters 
in  other  countries,  fewer  exercised  and  fewer 
had  good  eating  habits.  It  was  clear  that  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  nation  was  at  risk. 

Legislation  was  introduced  to  have  the 
U.S.  enter  the  Olympics  in  the  year  2000. 
First,  there  would  be  an  American  Olympics 
to  select  the  athletes  to  represent  us.  The 
business  community  offered  support.  High 
school  coaches  applauded  the  Idea.  Gov- 
ernors and  the  President  met  to  proclaim 
Olympic  Goals:  That  the  U.S.  become  first  in 
the  world  in  swimming  and  diving,  basket- 
ball, figure  skating,  the  high  jump.  .  .  .  The 
President  proposed  legislation  for  a  U.S. 
Olympic  Commission  to  establish  the  rules 
for  participation,  etc. 

Just  as  Congress  was  bout  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  some  members  had  second  thoughts. 
They  pointed  out  that  community  recreation 
facilities  and  schools,  where  most  of  the 
training  would  take  place,  were  under  local 
or  state  control.  So  it  was  wrong  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  be  involved  in  trying  to 
raise  us  to  Olympic  standards.  Also,  some 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  getting  youngsters 
psyched  up  to  compete  with  one  another. 
(Isn't  cooperation  and  teamwork  what  we 
need?) 

The  biggest  problem  was  fairness.  Critics 
said  that  some  of  the  kids  competing  would 
not  have  had  as  many  opportunities  to  run. 
jump  and  swim  as  others.  Some  youngsters 
might  not  be  able  to  complete  because  of 
poor  prenatal  care  or  because  they  lacked 
adequate  nutrition  and  health  care  as  chil- 
dren. Some  might  have  spent  their  childhood 
in  dangerous  slums,  where  they  were  kept  in- 
side for  their  own  safety.  They  might  never 
have  seen  a  well-equipped  gym  or  had  a 
chance  to  learn  a  sport.  But  other  young- 
sters would  have  had  excellent  nutrition  and 
health  care,  schools  with  fine  athletic  facili- 
ties, even  swimming  pools  of  their  won  and 
private  coaching.  On  the  whole,  these  young- 


sters would  undoubtedly  perform  better  than 
kids  who  had  not  had  their  advanta«:es. 

Some  members  of  Congress  therefore  ar- 
gued that  we  should  not  start  domestic  com- 
petition until  all  likely  contenders  had  had 
the  same  opportunities.  So  the  House  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Athletic  Committee 
amended  the  legislation  The  U.S.  Olympic 
Commission  would  not  only  set  standards  of 
participation;  it  would  also  shut  down  any 
state  or  local  competitions  in  which  some 
contenders  hadn't  had  access  to  good  pre- 
natal care  or  nutrition  or  adequate  gyms  or 
swimming  pools.  Also,  for  the  first  Tive 
years,  no  one  could  be  declared  a  winner  or 
loser  In  any  competition.  After  five  years. 
Congress  would  reconsider  this  ban. 

Counterproductive?  'Ves,  but  this  is  how 
Congress  is  about  to  deal  with  education. 
Congress  is  considering  Goals  2000,  a  bill  that 
would  get  us  academic  standards  and  assess- 
ments similar  to  those  in  other  industri- 
alized democracies  whose  students  routinely 
outperform  ours.  The  system  would  include 
consequences  designed  to  get  kids  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  do  In  these  countries  because 
they  know  that  something  Important^like 
getting  into  college  or  getting  a  job— is  at 
stake.  But  supporters  of  "opportunlty-to- 
learn  standards"  say  that  the  new  standards 
and  assessments  should  not  count  for  anyone 
until  all  our  children  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities. 

That's  too  bad.  The  Olympics  example  tells 
us  we'd  be  cheating  poor  kids  if  we  denied 
them  the  right  to  compete  because  they 
didn't  have  decent  gyms.  A  lot  of  youngsters 
who  come  from  tough  neighborhoods  have 
been  inspired  by  the  standards  of  Olympic 
competition,  and  they've  overcome  obstacles 
and  created  their  own  opportunities.  Some- 
thing similar  would  happen  if  we  challenged 
disadvantaged  youngsters  with  clear  and 
high  education  standards  and  assessments 
they  could  study  for.  When  held  up  to  high 
standards  and  shown  the  route  to  something 
they  really  wanted,  a  lot  of  youngsters  who 
now  do  nothing  because  nothing  is  asked  of 
them  would  begin  working  and  succeeding— 
at  the  very  least,  doing  better  than  they  do 
now.  And,  as  the  Olympic  example  also  tells 
us,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  pressure  to  make 
sure  that  gyms  were  built  and  coaches 
trained  In  places  where  they  didn't  exist  be- 
fore. 

The  debate  on  equity  has  been  wrong.  The 
extreme  right  talks  as  though  willpower  is 
all  youngsters  need  to  overcome  every  obsta- 
cle. This  has  let  conservatives  off  the  hook 
for  improving  children's  circumstances,  the 
extreme  left  speaks  only  about  equalizing 
circumstances  and  ignores  what  youngsters 
themselves  can  do  when  quality  is  demanded 
of  them.  In  the  real  world,  people  participate 
in  the  game  and  do  the  best  they  can— some- 
times against  great  odds.  That's  what  we 
have  to  insist  youngsters  do  as  we  insist  that 
the  obstacles  they  face  come  down. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  we  are 
now  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  design- 
ing a  proper  and  effective  Federal  role 
in  support  of  State-  and  community- 
based  education  reform. 

This  Senator  would  like  very  much 
to  be  able  to  support  a  Goals  2000  bill 
that  achieves  that  objective. 

But  this  amendment  heads  us  in  ex- 
actly the  wrong  direction — down  a  path 
that  this  Senator— and,  I  believe,  the 
President,  the  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people  believe 
is  just  plain  wrong. 


I  intend  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  And,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it  as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  ftom  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Brad- 
ley and  Senator  Dole  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  occurs  on  amend- 
ment No.  1368,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  DANFORTH]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  be 
limited  to  6  minutes,  with  4  of  those 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERO];  that  following  his  remarks  the 
remaining  2  minutes  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Dole,  the  Republican  lead- 
er; and  that  upon  the  completion  of 
Senator  Dole's  remarks,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  without  any  interven- 
ing action  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  enabling 
me  to  respond  to  this  very  worthwhile 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
'Vermont. 

It  is  so  appropriate  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  the  one  who  would 
take  the  lead  in  this  kind  of  a  rec- 
ommendation, to  renounce  the  kind  of 
ugliness  and  hate  that  is  portrayed  in 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul 
Mohammad  at  Kean  College  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  on  November  29. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  because 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH],  is  trained  and  is  qualified  and 
is  ordained  as  a  minister.  Even  though 
on  occasion  there  is  a  disagreement 
about  a  particular  matter  because  of 
partisan  differences  or  maybe  regional 
differences,  he  has  always  spoken  up  as 
a  man  of  principle,  a  person  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  emotions  or  bias 
to  get  in  the  way  of  logic.  I  thank  him 


for  it  and  I  am  here  to  support  the 
amendment  and  to  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  cosponsors. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  never  restrict  free  speech.  But 
when  we  know  that  it  is  vicious,  when 
we  know  that  it  is  designed  to  sepa- 
rate, when  we  know  that  it  is  designed 
to  punish  a  group  or  an  individual,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  that  kind  of 
vitriol  and  we  ought  to  have  someone 
standing  right  behind  that  person  so 
that  a  rebuttal,  if  necessary,  can  be  of- 
fered. 

The  assertions,  the  accusations  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Mohammad  were  in- 
sulting not  only  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, because  they  were  decidedly  and 
deliberately  anti-Semitic,  but  it  was 
an  insult  to  any  group  that  he  might 
have  been  talking  about. 

Were  this  a  comment,  a  speech  made 
about  African  Americans,  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  heard  just  as  vocally  from 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  just  as  the 
Senate  is  now  hearing  from  me.  It  is 
just  as  ugly,  just  as  unacceptable  in 
this  great  society. 

Yes,  you  are  permitted  to  speak  and 
at  times  even  make  speeches  that  are 
painful.  But  the  suggestions,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  disgrace  that  was  heaped 
upon  the  Jewish  community  by  this 
ugly  speech  was  not  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Farrakhan,  the  leader  of  this  particu- 
lar movement. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Congressman 
Mfume,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Caucus 
in  the  House,  has  stood  up  against  this. 
So  has  Representative  Rangel  from 
New  York  City.  And  so  has  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson. 

Even  as  they  speak  of  black  pride,  of 
black  aspirations,  even  if  one  has  to 
turn  a  cheek  sometimes  to  help  a  group 
that  may  be  disenfranchised  or  handi- 
capped by  discrimination,  one  cannot 
accept  this  kind  of  striking  out  that  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Mohammad. 

He  is  now  invited  to  appear  at  Tren- 
ton State  College,  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey,  by  a  group  of  students  anxious 
to  bring  him  there,  with  the  funds  for 
his  speech  being  raised  out  of  the  stu- 
dents' college  funds. 

Once  again,  we  cannot  say  no.  but  we 
can  describe  our  anger  and  our  distaste 
for  this  kind  of  speech.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  speech  that  separates  our  country, 
that  invites  anger,  that  invites  as- 
saults, that  invites  hatred. 

Mr.  President,  he  advocated  in  the 
speech  the  killing  of  whites  in  South 
Africa,  hardly  a  way  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  in 
his  condemnation  of  this  kind  of  ha- 
tred. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague.  Senator  Danforth. 


for  offering  the  pending  amendment.  I 
had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  myself,  so  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Danforth  has  taken  the 
lead  on  this  important  issue. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  Louis 
Farrakhan's  Nation  of  Islam  has  under- 
gone a  moderate  makeover  should  read 
the  transcript  of  a  recent  speech  given 
by  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad,  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam's  national  spokesman. 

The  speech,  given  to  an  audience  of 
students  at  New  Jersey's  Kean  College 
last  November,  is  a  hateful  spew  of 
anti-Semitic,  anti-Catholic,  and  racist 
bombast  that  is  offensive  to  all  decent 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  and  reli- 
gious background. 

According  to  the  Nation  of  Islam's 
national  spokesman.  Jews  "are  the 
blood  suckers  of  the  black  nation  and 
the  black  community,"  who  control 
the  Federal  Reserve,  our  Nation's  fi- 
nances, even  the  White  House. 

He  claims  that  if  the  white  popu- 
lation does  not  leave  South  Africa 
within  24  hours  of  majority  rule,  "We 
kill  the  women,  we  kill  the  children, 
we  kill  the  babies,  we  kill  the  crippled 
*  *  *  we  will  kill  'em  all.  •  •  *" 

Even  the  Pope  does  not  escape 
Muhammad's  hate-filled  insults. 

To  their  credit,  African-American 
leaders  such  as  Jesse  Jackson,  Ben- 
jamin Chavis,  former  Congressman  Bill 
Gray,  and  sitting  Congressman  John 
Lewis  have  all  publicly  denounced  Mu- 
hammad and  his  racially  divisive  re- 
marks. 

Unfortunately,  the  one  person  who 
has  been  strangely  silent  during  the 
whole  controversy  is  Louis  Farrakhan 
himself,  who  allows  Muhammad  to  con- 
tinue to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  as  national  spokesman.  Accord- 
ing to  news  accounts,  Mr.  Farrakhan 
believes  that  the  Government  and  the 
Jewish  community  "Want  to  use 
[Muhammad's]  words  against  me  to  di- 
vide the  house." 

If  Mr.  Farrakhan  wants  to  enter  the 
political  and  social  mainstream,  then 
his  actions  will  have  to  speak  louder 
than  the  words  of  some  of  his  associ- 
ates. If  Mr.  Farrakhan  wants  to  par- 
ticipate in  healing  America's  racial 
wounds,  then  he  will  have  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  those  who  would  use 
his  name  and  his  organization  to 
preach  a  message  of  hate  and  intoler- 
ance. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  Senator  Danforth  in  sup- 
porting this  important  amendment. 

I  think  the  matter  is  very  clear.  I  am 
certain  the  vote  will  be  unanimous.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now 
occurs  on  amendment  No.  1368.  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NlCK- 
LES],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.) 
YEAS— 97 


Akklu 

Falrcloth 

Mathews 

Bauciu 

Felnffold 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Felnsleln 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Ford 

Mikulskl 

Blnfainui 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Boien 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Boxer 

Gramm 

Murkowskl 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Murraj' 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Nunn 

BrowD 

Harktn 

Packwood 

Bry&D 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bunu 

Hedln 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Helms 

Reld 

CanpbeU 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Hutchison 

Robb 

Coats 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sar banes 

Coniad 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Shelby 

Cnig 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

DanTorth 

Kerry 

Smith 

Daachle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dole 

Levin 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Dorran 

Lott 

Wofford 

DursDberKer 

Lugar 

Ezon 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

McCain 

Nlckles 

Stevens 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1368)   was 

agreed  to. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  permission  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  a  cue  from 
my  colleague's  remarks  and  from  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  that 
we  just  passed.  As  you  can  tell,  I  am 
speaking  extemporaneously.  Events 
have  a  way  of  catching  up  with  us 
sometimes,  and  we  do  not  necessarily 
prepare  written  speeches.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  speak  to  the  issue  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  speak  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  tenor  in  our 
country  that  gives  rise  to  expressions 
of  racism  and  expressions  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

I  think  in  the  first  instance  that  it  is 
important  and  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  take  the  action  that  it  just  did 
because  I  think  it  is  important  and  ap- 
propriate that  every  American  of  good 
sense  and  good  standing  renounce  the 
rantings  of  a  madman,  that  would  spew 
such  venom  and  such  evil  into  our  pub- 
lic discourse. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  make  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  call  it  exactly 
what  it  is.  It  is  evil.  It  is  evil  to  talk 
about  killing  people.  It  is  evil  to  talk 
about  racism,  to  be  racist,  to  suggest 
racism  as  a  course  of  action  or  the  phi- 
losophy that  someone  can  embrace. 
Certainly,  the  statements  of  anti-Sem- 
itism that  my  colleague  just  read  and 
that  we  have  all  read  at  this  point  con- 
stitute such  an  evil.  We  need  to  re- 
nounce it.  We  need  to  reject  it.  We  need 
to  have  it  purged  and  expunged  from 
our  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. That  is  to  say  and  to  suggest  to 
everyone  that  it  is  not  simply  enough 
that  we  take  a  position  and  make  a 
stand  and  make  a  speech  saying  we  re- 
nounce anti-Semitism,  we  renounce 
racism,  we  renounce  these  statements 
as  they  are  made  because  there  are 
statements  made  in  a  lot  of  different 
quarters  and  on  a  lot  of  different  occa- 
sions by  a  lot  of  different  people  of  the 
same  kind  of  import  and  in  the  same 
direction.  We  will  not  be  able,  Mr. 
President,  to  wipe  out,  to  eliminate 
racism,  to  eliminate  anti-Semitism  un- 
less we  each  and  every  one  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals, and  collectively  undertake 
to  attack  the  foundation  that  gives  fer- 
tile ground  to  those  kinds  of  evil  ex- 
pression. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  is  the  challenge  that  we  are  all 
called  to  in  this  town,  to  begin  to  take 
on  these  expressions,  to  take  on  the 
conduct  that  gives  rise  to  them,  and  to 
say  we  not  only  reject  the  expressions 
but  we  reject  the  conditions  that  they 
are  aimed  at.  We  reject  pitting  people 
against  one  another  in  a  fight  for 
scarce  resources  or  to  suggest  to  people 
that  their  problems  are  the  fault  of 
someone  else.  We  reject  giving  people 
the  out  of  saying  that  I  am  better  than 
you  are  because  of  my  ethnicity  or  my 
race.  We  reject  giving  people  the  ex- 
cuse for  failure  that  racism  and  anti- 
Semitism  so  conveniently  provides  for 
all  too  many  in  our  community. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  take  a 
look  at  the  entire  picture,  to  address 
this  issue  as  part  of  an  evil  that  will 
only  be  allowed  to  grow  if  we  do  not  do 
what  we  have  to  do  to  create  a  climate 
of  opinion  in  our  community,  to  create 
an  environment  in  our  community  that 
says  that  coming  together  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  coming  together  as  Ameri- 
cans, coming  together  as  human  beings 
united  in  our  humanity  is  the  only 
route  for  us  to  take  in  this  country  and 
in  this  world. 

We  have  seen  all  over  the  world  the 
sparks  of  xenophobia,  the  sparks  of 
racism,  polarizing  people  and  setting 
up  bloody  horrible  wars  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.  We  certainly  here  in 
America  have  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  such 
sparks  that  would  divide  us  as  a  people. 

Following  the  call  that  our  President 
has  issued  to  the  American  people,  fol- 


lowing the  call  that  I  think  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  that  we  just 
passed,  as  Americans,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, indeed  an  obligation,  given 
our  history  to  begin  to  heal  such 
wounds  as  may  exist,  to  break  down 
such  divisions  as  may  have  already 
been  created,  to  come  together  as  a  hu- 
mans, and  to  say  that  we  are  support- 
ive, one  of  the  other,  of  Americans,  and 
that  we  are  dedicated  and  we  will  dedi- 
cate our  lives  in  the  fight  against  rac- 
ism, in  the  fight  against  anti-Semi- 
tism, in  the  fight  against  those  forces 
that  would  divide  us,  and  set  us  one 
against  the  other  in  a  futile  pursuit  of 
the  evil  such  as  was  expressed  in  this 
speech  that  Senator  Bradley  just  read 
on  the  floor. 

So,  Mr.  President,  again,  I  hope  that 
I  have  not  rambled,  and  I  hope  that  my 
words  are  taken  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
context  of  an  extemporaneous  speech. 
But  to  say  that  I  think  that  we  need  to 
make  certain  that  we  give  no  truck  to 
the  demagogs  who  would  use  racism 
and  anti-Semitism  as  a  way  of  building 
on  something,  that  we  begin  to  remove 
the  very  foundations  of  whatever  it  is 
that  they  think  that  they  can  address, 
that  we  begin  to  attack,  aggressively 
attack  the  environment  that  anyone 
would  for  a  moment  think  gives  rise  or 
gives  fertile  ground  to  the  kind  of  rac- 
ism as  was  expressed  in  that  speech, 
and  that  as  Americans  we  are  very 
clear  in  coming  together  and  saying 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  new  age, 
and  that  new  age  says  that  we  are  a 
people,  we  are  one  people,  and  we  are 
male  and  female,  black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Christian  and  Moslem,  and 
that  in  that  healthy  mix  is  built  the 
fabric  of  American  society. 

As  we  come  together  as  Americans 
we  will  build  on  our  diversity,  we  will 
use  our  diversity  as  the  basis  from 
which  we  grow  as  opposed  to  the  caul- 
dron upon  which  we  are  pitted  one 
against  the  other. 

That  is  the  approach  that  I  believe 
that  this  Senate  has  adopted  today. 
That  is  certainly  the  approach  that  I 
stand  for,  and  I  know  the  Chairwoman 
believes  in  as  well.  And  I  hope  that  the 
message  goes  forth  this  afternoon  loud 
and  clear  that  that  is  the  only  accept- 
able approach,  and  the  only  acceptable 
position  in  these  United  States,  in  this 
time,  and  that  working  together  we 
can  build  a  stronger  nation  in  which 
such  expressions  are  absolutely  cast 
outside  of  the  realm  of  responsible  con- 
versation and  discussion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  inquired  as  to  the 
schedule  for  the  evening.  There  are  a 
number  of  amendments  remaining  to 
be  considered  on  the  bill.  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  we  will  continue  in  ses- 
sion. Further  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
unless  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  is 


reached  and  announced.  Therefore, 
Senators  should  be  prepared  to  remain 
for  the  evening  for  some  time  yet  to 
come  as  we  continue  to  make  progress 
on  this  bill. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience and  cooperation. 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  the  pend- 
ing amendment  aside  so  that  I  might 
be  able  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1369 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  gun-free  schools) 
Mr.    DORGAN.    Madam   President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legrlslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 

oan],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Conrad,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  1369. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

TITLE    —GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.    01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-Free 
Schools  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  02.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through 
8005  as  sections  9001  through  9005.  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  vn  the  following 
new  title; 

"TITLE  Vni— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
"SEC.  8001.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENT& 

"(a)  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— No  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  ef- 
fect a  policy  requiring  the  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  any  student  who  is  determined  to  have 
brought  a  weapon  to  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agency. 

"(2)  Definition. —For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "weapon"  means  a  firearm 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be 
provided  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  the 
State,  In  the  application  requesting  such  as- 
sistance— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  Imposed  under  the 
policy  required  by  subsection  <a).  including— 


"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned; 
"(B)  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school;  and 
"(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.". 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  for  consideration 
this  evening.  I  understand  this  legisla- 
tion deals  with  America's  schools,  with 
learning,  with  students,  and  with  our 
education  system.  It  is  hard  to  talk 
about  learning  and  education  unless, 
and  until,  we  have  a  safe  environment 
for  students  in  our  school  systems. 

Let  me  just  show  you  the  headline 
from  a  Washington  Post  article  from, 
January  27  of  this  year:  "School 
Shootings  Break  Out  in  the  District  of 
Columbia" — school  shootings;  not  just 
shootings,  school  shootings. 

I  recently  visited  schools  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  probably  not 
surprising  to  anybody  anymore;  but  a 
decade  ago  we  would  have  been  shocked 
if  we  saw  what  I  did  when  walking 
through  the  front  door  of  the  school.  I 
did  not  see  books  or  a  smiling  teacher 
with  an  apple.  I  saw  a  metal  detector. 
Why  do  we  need  metal  detectors  at  the 
front  doors  of  our  schools?  Because  all 
too  often,  we  are  finding  that  weapons 
are  coming  into  our  schools. 

Shootings  are  breaking  out  in  the 
classrooms  and  in  hallways  of  Ameri- 
ca's schools. 

I  offer  an  amendment  along  with  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  called  the  Gun  Free  Schools 
Act  of  1994.  My  colleagues,  Congress- 
man Miller  from  California  and  Con- 
gressman DURBIN,  have  offered  this  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
offer  the  companion  bill  here  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  simply  says  that  school  dis- 
tricts who  avail  themselves  of  Goals 
2000  Funds  shall  have  in  place  a  policy 
that  says  if  students  bring  guns  to 
school,  they  are  subject  to  a  1-year  ex- 
pulsion. 

Simply  translated,  all  across  this 
country  students  should  understand,  if 
you  bring  a  gun  to  school,  you  are 
going  to  be  expelled  from  school. 
Schools  and  guns  do  not  mix.  There 
simply  is  no  place  in  America's  schools 
for  guns. 

This  is  the  Washington  Post  front 
page  that  I  described  moments  ago, 
January  27,  less  than  a  week  ago; 
"School  Shootings  Break  Out  In  D.C." 

Let  us  find  a  way,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy,  to  tell  all  students  across 
this  country,  and  to  tell  school  dis- 
tricts across  this  country,  that  schools 
and  guns  do  not  mix.  We  want  a  uni- 
form policy;  if  a  student  brings  a  gun 
to  school,  he  or  she  is  expelled  from 
school.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
does. 

I  could  give  you  more  information 
about  some  of  the  tragedy  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  schools  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  you  have  recited  this  and  we 
have  discussed  it  during  the  crime  bill 


debate:  Between  1986  and  1990.  71  peo- 
ple, including  66  students,  were  killed 
by  guns  in  schools;  another  201  were  se- 
verely wounded  in  schools;  and  242  were 
held  hostage  at  gunpoint  in  schools. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  con- 
struct of  creating  a  bill  on  education 
that  I  think  has  a  lot  to  commend  it. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  wonderful 
work  of  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
work  of  Senator  Jeffords,  and  so 
many  others  who  spoke  eloquently  on 
this  floor  about  what  we  need  to  do  to 
create  goals  for  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  are  on  the  right  track,  and  have 
brought  to  this  country  a  public  policy 
discussion  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  simply  added  to  it  an  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  consideration:  that  we 
decide  to  separate  guns  and  schools  and 
send  a  message  all  across  this  country, 
if  you  bring  a  gun  to  school  you  are 
going  to  be  expelled. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  the  sense  of  my  good  friend 
from  North  Dakota  about  the  use  of 
guns  in  schools. 

We  want  to  try  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  violence  in  schools  as  we 
do  violence  in  communities.  Obviously, 
there  should  be  no  place  for  guns  in  the 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  tragic  circumstance  is  that  in 
many  cases  where  children  have  guns 
in  schools,  it  is  for  self-protection. 
They  are  not  the  ones  who  perpetrated 
the  violence.  Clearly,  those  individuals 
who  have  been  exploited,  who  have 
been  in  some  instances  beaten  and 
treated  harshly,  and  who  in  many  cases 
are  extremely  young— those  individuals 
feel  that  their  only  way  to  protect 
themselves,  tragically,  is  through  the 
possession  of  a  gun. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  their  plight.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot 
work  with  the  Senator  on  this  issue.  I 
have  great  respect  for  him.  It  is  rarely 
in  this  body  that  I  am  put  in  a  position 
of  not  being  stronger  on  the  issues  of 
guns  than  my  colleagues.  But  this  is 
one  that  I  would  like  to  try  to  see  if  we 
cannot  work  out  a  process  for  dealing 
with  the  central  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  would  also  like  to  dem- 
onstrate some  sensitivity  for  what  I 
saw,  really  in  the  last  10  days,  when  I 
sp)ent  an  afternoon  with  eight  jpolice  of- 
ficers in  Boston  who  were  in  charge  of 
working  with  gangs  to  disband  them 
and  to  identify  those  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  degree  of  vio- 
lence, and  treating  them  with  the  ap- 
propriate kind  of  tough  law  enforce- 
ment. The  police  officers  also  were  at- 
tempting to  use  some  of  the  preventa- 
tive options  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
such  as  trying  to  wean  young  people 
away  from  gangs  and  move  them  into 
more  productive  lifestyles. 
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So  I  have  grreat  empathy  for  the  Sen- 
ator's concerns,  and  I  would  like  to  try 
to  work  with  him  and  see  if  we  cannot 
accommodate  his  objectives. 

My  only  hesitation  at  this  point  is 
putting  a  mandate  for  children  on  this, 
which  may  very  well  not  deal  with  the 
problems  of  violence  and  cause  some 
serious  injustice  to  younger  people 
that  might  put  them  on  a  road  towards 
a  more  difficult  life.  So  I  do  not  know 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  us  to  perhaps 
set  it  aside  and  see  what  we  might  be 
able  to  work  out.  I  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  setting  it 
aside  for  the  moment,  and  will  be 
happy  to  visit  about  it. 

May  I  just  respond  to  two  points? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  As  I  said,  I  recently 
visited  a  couple  of  inner-city  schools 
and  there  are  metal  detectors  at  the 
front  doors.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  students  who  will  decide,  maybe,  to 
bring  a  weapon  to  school  because  they 
feel  threatened.  But  that  is  precisely 
the  wrong  thing  to  have  happen. 

We  must  find  ways  to  keep  all  guns 
out  of  schools.  It  is  hard  to  be  mod- 
erate on  this  question.  It  is  hard  to  be 
moderate  because  I  have  talked  to  kids 
in  the  schools.  I  just  had  a  kid  say  to 
me  a  month  ago  "You  do  not  under- 
stand." This  is  Ifr-year-old  kid  who 
said: 

You  do  not  understand.  You  might  look  at 
someone  sideways  and  that  person  thinks 
you  smirked  at  them,  and  you  might  get  a 
bullet  after  school.  You  might  be  the  victim 
of  a  terrible  crime.  You  do  not  understand 
what  this  is  all  about.  You've  got  to  avoid 
looking  at  people.  You've  got  to  avoid  giving 
somebody  the  impression  you  are  giving 
them  the  wrong  look.  You've  got  to  stay  out 
of  trouble.  You've  got  to  avoid  all  kinds  of 
circumstances. 

"It's  a  tough  life,"  he  told  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  would  react,  nor 
do  most  of  you  in  those  same  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  tell  you  how  we 
should  react.  No  one  who  wants  protec- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  bring  a  gun 
to  school  for  protection.  We  certainly 
ought  to  weed  out  those  kids  who 
would  bring  guns  to  school  to  terrorize 
others. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
it  well,  and  no  one  needs  to  talk  about 
his  record  on  the  issues.  It  stands 
above  almost  all  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  would  just  say  there  is  a  time  when 
you  say  let  us  not  be  moderate  on  the 
issues.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  send 
a  message  all  across  this  country  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  becoming  epidemic 
and  violent  crime  is  epidemic  in  Amer- 
ica—we must  say  to  kids,  "Do  not 
bring  guns  to  school.  To  do  so  will  bear 
certain  consequences." 

I  wanted  to  make  those  points  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  the  place  to  say  it. 
I  would  be  happy  to  set  this  amend- 


ment aside  and  be  glad  to  visit  with 
Senator  Jeffords  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  the  ensuing  hours.  By  that  I 
mean  the  amendment  will  continue  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  and  set  aside  the 
vote  I  am  talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  set 
aside? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
certainly  commend  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  amendment  before  us. 
Certainly  we  all  are  deeply  concerned 
about  guns  in  schools.  However,  the 
wording  of  it  disturbs  and  it  might  be 
something  we  can  work  at. 

In  Vermont  I  know,  for  instance,  just 
the  other  day  a  kid  got  a  birthday 
present  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
school.  All  sorts  of  problems  followed. 
Most  importantly,  my  philosophy  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  the  State  ought  to 
control  itself.  We  ought  not  to  man- 
date gun  laws  on  the  States.  Therefore. 
I  have  a  hard  time  philosophically 
agreeing  to  amendments  of  this  kind. 

For  instance,  I  know  other  practices. 
In  Vermont  we  bus  kids  from  long 
ways.  Sometimes  they  may  go  hunting 
in  different  places  after  school,  and 
will  end  up  driving  with  their  friends 
to  hunt  deer.  This  is  certainly  not  what 
should  be  considered  at  this  time. 

I  feel  strongly  this  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  States. 

However,  I  would  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  Senator  with  respect  to  his 
amendment  to  see  if  we  can  develop 
some  sort  of  policy  statement. 

And,  with  that,  I  would  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  if 
it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator,  then, 
we  would  temporarily  set  it  aside  and 
attempt  to  work  with  the  Senator  to 
see  if  we  cannot  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed it  is  not  necessary  to  formally 
set  it  aside;  that  that  would  just  be  the 

C&S6 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has  sub- 
mitted it.  I  believe  we  have  to  ask  con- 
sent to  set  it  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  inter- 
pret the  Senator  has  requested  unani- 
mous consent  to  temporarily  set  aside 
the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection? 

There  being  none,  the  amendment  is 
temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1370 

(Purpose:  To  strike  all  references  to 
opportunity-to-learn  standards) 
Mr.    GREGG.    Madam    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   New   Hampshire    [Mr. 

Gregg]   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1370. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  218. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  4,  strike  lines  7  and  8. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  6  through  9. 

On  page  5,  line  10.  strike  "(D)"  and  Insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  5,  line  18.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  4  through  8. 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(9). 

On  page  7.  line  23.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  p>age  8,  line  3.  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  "(13)"  and  Insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  ",  voluntary" 
and  insert  "and  voluntary". 

On  page  17.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  "and  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards". 

On  page  22.  line  10  Insert  "and"  after 
"standards,". 

On  page  22.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  ".  and  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards". 

On  page  22.  line  13,  strike  "standards."  and 
insert  "standards  and". 

On  page  22,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "and  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards". 

On  page  24,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  "voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards,". 

On  page  24.  line  6,  strike  "213(e)"  and  in- 
sert "213(c)". 

On  page  29.  line  11.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  29.  strike  all  beginning  with  line 
12  through  page  30.  line  2. 

On  page  30,  line  3.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  36.  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
all  through  page  40.  line  5. 

On  page  40.  line  6.  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  43,  line  24.  strike  "content,  stu- 
dent performance,  and  op-"  and  insert  "con- 
tent and  student  performance". 

On  page  44.  line  1,  strike  "portunity-to- 
learn". 

On  page  44,  line  12,  strike  "content,"  and 
insert  "content  and". 

On  page  44,  line  13,  strike  ",  and  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn". 

On  page  44,  line  17,  strike  "content,  stu- 
dent performance,"  and  insert  "content  and 
student  performance". 

On  page  44.  line  18,  strike  "and  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn". 

On  page  44.  line  21.  strike  "standards,"  and 
insert  "standards  and". 


On  page  44.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  ".  and 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards". 

On  page  45,  line  24,  strike  "voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  stand-". 

On  page  46,  line  1,  strike  "ards.". 

On  page  46.  line  2.  strike  "213(e)"  and  in- 
sert "213(c)". 

On  page  49.  strike  all  beginning  with  line  9 
through  page  51.  line  7. 

On  page  59,  line  8.  strike  "231(d)"  and  in- 
sert "231(c)". 

On  page  63,  strike  lines  17  through  20. 

On  page  63,  line  21.  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  79.  strike  lines  6  through  17. 

On  page  79.  line  18.  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  i)age  79.  line  21,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  80,  line  7.  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  80.  line  15.  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  80,  line  21,  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  81.  line  1.  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  81,  line  3,  strike  "(j)"  and  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  82,  line  21,  strike  "(k)"  and  insert 
"(j)". 

On  page  83,  line  10,  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(k)". 

On  page  85,  line  19,  strike  "(j)"  and  insert 
"(i)". 

On  page  88.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "com- 
prehensive State  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards,". 

On  page  107,  line  13.  strike  "213(e)(1)(B)" 
and  insert  "213(c)(1)(B)". 

On  page  113.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "promote 
the  strategies  described  in  section  306(d).". 

On  page  114.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  "to  pro- 
mote the  strategies  described  in  section 
306(d)  •. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  in  its  present  form 
as  it  amends  a  series  of  sections  of  the 
bill  and  that  it  be  deemed  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  issues  which 
have  been  talked  about  at  some  length 
already  today  on  this  bill,  which  are 
the  opportunity-to-learn  standards.  I 
think  that  issue  should  be  reviewed  a 
little  bit  so  everybody  understands 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  essen- 
tially eliminate  the  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards.  Now  that  does  not  fun- 
damentally undermine  the  bill,  to 
eliminate  those  standards. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  this  bill  does. 
This  bill  first  and  foremost  sets  out  the 
goals — which  were  agreed  to  with  a 
couple  of  additions  at  the 
Charlottsville  Governors  Conference, 
as  called  by  President  Bush  and  which, 
of  course,  then  Governor  Clinton  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Governors  Con- 
ference and  was  a  major  player  in  de- 
signing those  goals,  which  goals,  every- 
body agrees,  are  excellent  and  very  ap- 
propriate— and  takes  those  goals  and 
makes  them  the  goals  of  the  Nation  as 
designed  by  this  bill.  Goals  2,000. 


In  addition,  the  bill,  in  an  attempt  to 
address  those  goals,  sets  out  a  variety 
of  steps.  It  creates  a  fund  which  is 
available  to  the  States  to  try  to  set  up 
plans  for  the  purposes  of  designing 
school  systems  and  assisting  in  devel- 
oping school  systems  within  the  States 
which  meet  the  goals  of  the  Nation  as 
set  forth  at  the  Governors  Conference. 
It  has  a  section  which,  as  part  that  ef- 
fort, deals  with  assessment  and  deals 
with  content.  And  in  the  assessment 
area,  which  I  happen  to  consider  to  be 
critical,  we  are  talking  about  assisting 
the  States  in  designing  methodologies 
which  will  allow  them  to  determine 
where  their  students  have  ended  up  in 
the  school  in  proficiency,  so  that  a 
town  in  New  Hampshire,  third  graders 
can  be  assessed  in  relationship  to  a 
town  in  California  or  a  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts and,  hopefully,  even  in  a  town 
in  Japan  and  a  town  in  Germany  and 
we  can  get  a  sense  of  where  we  stand. 
That  is  a  very  important  initiative 
which  is  appropriate. 

But  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this, 
of  instituting  into  the  Federal  lan- 
guage the  goals  of  the  Governors  Con- 
ference and  making  sure  those  goals 
are  attained,  there  was  sort  of  a  side- 
track that  occurred  here,  and  we  went 
off  on  a  tangent.  And  what  that  tan- 
gent became  known  as  is  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards. 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  I  pointed  out 
basically  the  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  amount  to  the  control  over 
the  methodology  of  manner  which 
teaching  occurs. 

We  were  successful,  and  I  very  much, 
of  course,  appreciated  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  floor  manager 
on  the  Republican  side  accepting  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  which  made  it 
clear  that  in  designing  these  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards,  they  would 
not  be  mandated  on  the  States. 

But  the  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards still  will  exist  and  they  still  will 
be  available  for  a  variety  of  activities 
in  the  area  of  top-down  management  of 
education.  I  believe  there  is  a  consen- 
sus in  this  Senate  that  the  best  form  of 
education  is  that  education  which  oc- 
curs and  is  controlled  at  the  local 
level,  where  the  local  folks  have  the 
decision  process  in  their  hands — the 
teachers,  the  school  boards,  the  prin- 
cipals, and  the  parents.  It  is  essential 
that,  in  designing  and  addressing  our 
educational  system  in  this  bill,  we  not 
do  something  which  is  fundamentally 
going  to  undermine  that  in  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  goals. 

However,  by  having  these  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  in  this  bill, 
we  do  something  which  I  believe  fun- 
damentally undermines  that  local  con- 
trol over  education.  The  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  are  pervasive.  We 
went  over  this  earlier,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  reviewing.  They  affect  almost  all 
functions  of  education.  They  affect  the 
curriculum,  they  affect  class  size,  they 
affect  the  manner  of  education. 


Let  me  just  review  it  again.  Oppor- 
tunity-to-leam standards  shall  address 
the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  material,  and  tech- 
nologies; that  is,  designing  the  meth- 
odology that  is  to  be  used  to  educate. 

It  shall  address  the  capabilities  of 
teachers  to  provide  high  quality  in- 
struction to  meet  diverse  learning 
needs. 

It  shall  address  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  and  administrators  have 
ready  and  continuing  access  to  profes- 
sional development,  including  the  best 
knowledge  about  teaching. 

It  shall  address  the  extent  to  which 
curriculum,  instructional  practices, 
and  assessments  are  aligrned  to  content 
standards. 

And,  the  catchall  phrase,  it  shall  ad- 
dress other  factors  that  the  council 
deems  appropriate  to  ensure  that  all 
students  receive  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  de- 
scribed in  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  the  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards 
certified  by  the  council. 

It  is  a  process  for  developing  national 
standards  on  a  methodology  of  teach- 
ing. Granted,  because  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  placed  in  here, 
they  will  not  be  mandates  on  the 
States,  but  still  they  will  be  denied 
this  national  standard. 

It  is  a  standard  which  I  think  inevi- 
tably will  be  used  at  the  local  level  to 
try  to  wrest  control  from  the  local 
level  in  designing  curriculum. 

Why  is  it  needed?  It  is  not  needed. 
That  is  the  whole  point.  We  do  not 
have  to  take  this  step  of  Federal  offi- 
ciousness  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
the  basic  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
and  what  the  goals  were  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference  and  what  the  goals 
are  of  the  President,  which  is  to  im- 
prove education  and  reach  the  national 
goals. 

If  we  want  to  reach  the  national 
goals,  let  us  leave  it  up  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  local  communities  to  decide 
how  they  do  it,  but  let  us  give  them  the 
standard  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  got  there  through  the  assessment 
process. 

So  you  can  eliminate  this  entire  ac- 
tivity, this  opportunity-to-learn  activ- 
ity, which  is  basically  a  grand  scheme 
to  design  a  national  curriculum  and 
create  a  national  methodology.  You 
can  eliminate  this  one  section  and  have 
absolutely  no  impact  on  the  substance 
and  the  energy  of  this  bill  and  you  will 
in  fact  significantly  improve  this  bill 
because  you  will  make  it  clear  beyond 
question  that  the  goals  are  going  to  be 
obtained  by  energizing  the  local  com- 
munities— the  parents,  the  teachers, 
the  principals,  and  the  school  boards — 
and  not  by  having  some  Federal  group 
designing  a  plan  that  the  local  commu- 
nities feel  they  must  adopt. 

And  so  this  amendment,  which  has  to 
some  degree  already  been  debated  be- 
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cause  the  issue  has  been  raised — and  I 
know  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
and  my  colleague  from  Illinois  wish  to 
go  the  other  way  and  make  it  much 
more  in  the  amendment  which  they  of- 
fered, which  has  been  set  aside,  which 
is  now  subject  to  a  second  degree  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 
make  these  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards much  more  of  a  mandatory  event 
on  the  States  and  the  communities — 
they  raised  the  whole  issue  and  they 
argued  for  where  it  should  be  manda- 
tory. What  I  am  arguing  for  is  the  fact 
it  should  not  even  be  in  here  and  it 
makes  to  sense  to  have  it. 

And  so.  as  a  result,  I  have  offered 
this  amendment,  which  I  believe  im- 
proves the  bill  substantially,  makes 
this  bill  a  force  for  maintaining  local 
control,  while  obtaining  the  Goals  2000 
as  they  are  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  somewhat  reluctant  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  do  so  primarily 
because  this  has  been  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult area.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  was  this 
area,  more  than  anything  else,  which 
was  in  much  different  form,  which 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  came  back  after  the  last  at- 
tempt to  pass  similar  legislation 

However,  we  have  worked  tediously 
since  that  time  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  a  compromise  and  an  agree- 
ment on  the  opportunity-to-learn  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  so  that  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted at  least  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  we  have  done 
that.  We  have  turned  aside  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards.  We  are  now  turning 
aside  attempts  to  weaken  them.  And 
now,  the  ultimate  is  being  offered  and 
that  is  to  strike  the  whole  section. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  why  we  are  here.  This  is  a  crisis 
time.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1983. 
That  was  more  than  10  years  ago.  Here 
it  is,  10  years  later  and  we  are  just  get- 
ting around  to  establishing  the  goals. 
Time  is  running  out.  In  fact,  it  has  run 
out  in  a  lot  of  respects.  However,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  we 
see  it.  The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
we  do  not  have  time  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  local  governments  will  have  the 
ability,  without  assistance  from  a  pur- 
view or  review  of  national  standards 
and  national  ideas  and  all,  to  get  the 
minds  that  are  working  on  this  project 
to  sit  down  and  develop  the  kinds  of 
standards  that  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  when  a  child  is  in  school,  he  or  she 
will  receive  the  education  necessary  to 
attain  the  goals. 


I  see  nothing  evil  about  allowing 
groups  to  get  together  to  establish  rec- 
onunendations— voluntary  recommen- 
dations— on  what  could  be  done  or 
should  be  done  in  order  to  meet  the 
goals.  On  the  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  opportunity-to-learn  means 
that  when  kids  get  to  school,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  learn.  Let  me 
give  an  example  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  dealing  with. 

Right  now,  31  percent  of  our  schools 
were  built  before  World  War  II.  Wheth- 
er or  not  those  schools  are  adequate  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  learn  is  a 
very  serious  question  in  many,  many  of 
our  areas.  Almost  all  of  our  other 
schools  were  built  before  1960,  or  in  the 
19€0's.  Thus,  they  are  over  30  years  old. 

That  is  just  one  example.  There  are 
many  other  examples  of  real  barriers 
to  the  ability  to  learn.  Another,  which 
I  think  is  very  important  is  the  huge 
disparity  between  suburban  and  urban 
areas  on  the  utilization  of  modern 
technology  and  computers.  Yet  we 
should  know  what  difference  it  makes, 
and  what  kinds  of  standards  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  equip  our  young 
people  to  be  ready  for  the  next  cen- 
tury— or  to  be  ready  for  this  century — 
with  the  ability  to  get  into  jobs  that 
will  require  computer  skills. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  we 
have  been  talking  about.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  to  provide  that 
these  are  totally  voluntary;  no  one 
needs  to  follow  them.  They  are  there 
only  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  those 
who  understand  what  is  necessary  in 
the  modern  day  to  share  that  informa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  help 
in  that  area.  We  have  taken  out  all  the 
requirements  that  were  previoulsy  in 
the  bill  requiring  the  use  of  these 
standards,  to  learn  exactly  what  was 
going  to  be  in  the  standards,  and  we 
have  left  it  up  to  the  people  who  will  be 
establishing  those  standards.  But  they 
are  all  voluntary;  totally  voluntary. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  that  requires 
anybody  to  follow  any  of  them. 

I  think  we  have  done  everything  we 
can  to  make  sure  this  bill  establishes 
the  procedures  and  goals  of  providing 
help  to  our  local  schools  so  they  are 
able  to  understand  what  they  must  do 
if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
an  adequate  education  or  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  adequate  education.  For 
this  reason,  I  reluctantly  will  oppose 
it. 

I  just  want  to  say  I  think  we  have 
done  everything  we  can  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  here  which  will  really 
not — should  not — offend  anyone. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the 
legislation,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
legislation,  among  other  matters,  is  to 
recognize  that  the  real  challenge  today 


is  to  set  world-class  standards  for  our 
schools.  We  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion as  a  result  of  extensive  hearings 
and  studies  that  have  been  done  by  a 
wide  variety  of  different  people — 
thoughtful  parents,  teachers,  academi- 
cians, and  others — they  recommended 
we  encourage  what  we  call  content 
standards,  or  agreements  about  what  a 
child  ought  to  know. 

The  second  step  after  content  stand- 
ards is  the  assessments,  the  methods  to 
determine  whether  children  know  the 
material,  at  a  particular  time.  This 
agreement  has  been  generally,  again, 
worked  out  over  a  very  considerable 
period  of  time  and  will,  I  think,  really 
can  help  us  devise  a  way  of  evaluating 
what  children  know  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  the  rote  tests  that  are  used 
in  too  many  of  our  schools  today.  I 
think  this  has  been  a  very  constructive 
process. 

What  we  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to 
achieve  with  this  legislation  is  to  urge 
States  to  go  back  a  step  as  we  are  ad- 
dressing content  standards  to  make 
sure  that  the  States  are  going  to  give 
some  consideration  to  having  all  chil- 
dren start  off,  so  to  speak,  at  the  same 
starting  line.  We  had  a  discussion 
about  this — Senator  Simon,  Senator 
Wellstone.  and  I— earlier.  They  would 
like  to  write  in  these  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards.  A  number  of  States, 
including  my  own,  have  developed  ap- 
proaches which  very  much  move  us  in 
the  same  way  that  has  been  suggested 
when  the  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards were  initially  proposed. 

Vermont  has  taken  a  certain  way  of 
doing  this.  My  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  involved  in  this. 

In  the  areas  which  have  the  most  dif- 
ficult education  challenges,  commu- 
nities like  Brockton.  MA;  Holyoke, 
MA;  and  Chelsea.  MA.  teachers,  school 
boards,  and  parents  have  been  involved 
in  this  process  and  support  this  way  of 
helping  schools  effectively  even  though 
it  is  not  the  tight  opportunity-to-learn 
standards.  We  have  worked  out  a  proc- 
ess in  which,  so  to  speak,  we  can  help 
students  start  out  at  the  same  starting 
line. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  the  States  work  this  out — through 
their  own  way.  perhaps,  and  do  it  in  a 
way  which  is  relevant  to  their  own  sit- 
uation. We  believe — I  do.  and  I  think 
for  the  most  part  the  members  of  the 
committee  do — that  addressing  the  op- 
portunity is  a  very  important  ingredi- 
ent. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that 
States  must  address  the  issue,  but  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  their 
own  way.  I  think  that  is  the  appro- 
priate course  we  should  take.  To  aban- 
don any  kind  of  understanding  of  that 
concept  I  think  undermines,  in  a  very 
important  way.  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  the  content  standards,  as  well 
as  the  assessments,  in  terms  of  chil- 
dren. 
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Though  I  understand  the  Senator's 
suggestion  on  this.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  his  amendment.  The 
committee  substitute  incorporates  a 
compromise  on  the  question  that  is 
widely  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  There  are  many  approaches  to 
the  problem.  While  the  OTL  standards 
are  just  one  approach,  as  I  mention, 
they  are  nonetheless  a  valid  one  and 
should  not  be  prohibited.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  continue  to  re- 
quire the  States  to  incorporate  strate- 
gies for  giving  all  students  a  chance  to 
learn  challenging  academic  content.  To 
merely  raise  the  academic  standards 
may  make  us  feel  we  are  improving 
schools,  but  the  reality  may  be.  for  all 
we  do,  students  will  be  no  better  off 
than  they  are  today. 

The  National  Governor's  Task  Force 
states: 

Our  current  system  systematically  de- 
prives many  students  of  these  opportunities. 
The  reasons  vary  and  include  low  expecta- 
tions, conflicting  policies,  and  inadequate  or 
inappropriate  resource  allocation. 

So  just  as  the  reasons  vary,  so  do  the 
solutions.  The  OTL  standards  are  a 
valid  approach  but  some  States,  like 
Massachusetts,  have  foundation  budg- 
ets which  distribute  their  funds  to 
schools  based  not  on  how  much  money 
they  decide  they  have  to  spend  on  edu- 
cation, but  rather  on  what  they  have 
determined  are  the  necessary  elements 
for  a  good  education.  Many  approaches 
are  valid,  and  so  I  think  the  issue  has 
to  be  addressed. 

We  have  addressed  it  in  the  way  I 
have  outlined  and  which  later  we  will 
consider  again  when  we  deal  with  the 
Simon  amendment.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
accepted,  we  are  taking  that  aspect  of 
this  whole  concept  and  effectively 
eliminating  it.  Maybe  some  of  the 
States  will  go  ahead  in  any  event,  but 
we  will  certainly,  I  think,  be  undermin- 
ing in  an  important  way  what  experi- 
ence has  led  us  to  believe  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  of  this  whole  reform 
strategy. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
accepted.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position,  and  I  respect  that  position.  I 
acknowledge  a  number  of  States  have 
moved  in  different  ways  to  address 
some  of  these  issues,  but  I  do  think 
that  it  is  important  as  we  are  address- 
ing the  totality  of  this  issue  that  we 
not  accept  the  Senator's  approach. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  respond  and  get  to  a 
vote  because  I  am  sure  everybody 
would  like  to  get  home  this  evening. 
Let  me  make  a  couple  of  points  to  re- 
spond to  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee 
who  are  managing  this  bill. 

I  agree  with  three-fourths  of  what 
the  chairman  said.  We  want  world-class 
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standards,  we  want  world-class  content 
and  we  want  world-class  goals.  What 
this  bill  has  in  it  is  a  definition  of 
world-class  goals.  They  are  goals  which 
were  outlined  by  the  Governors,  agreed 
to  now  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
have  a  couple  of  additions,  which  are 
positive. 

But  what  we  do  not  need  is  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  tell  the  States 
and  local  communities  how  to  get  to 
those  goals.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  characterized  these  stand- 
ards, these  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards as  a  jumping  off  point  or  starting 
off.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  the 
finish  line.  We  want  to  know  if  a  third 
grade  student  in  a  school  in  Epping, 
NH,  knows  how  to  multiply,  subtract 
and  add  as  well  as  a  third  grade  stu- 
dent in  California  or  in  Illinois  or  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  Japan.  It  is  the 
finish  line  we  are  concerned  about,  and 
this  bill  addresses  the  finish  line  under 
the  assessment  standards;  whether  or 
not  we  are  getting  to  the  goals  which 
we  have  outlined. 

But  what  we  should  not  be  telling  the 
teachers  and  the  parents  and  the  stu- 
dents and  the  school  board  in  Epping, 
NH,  or  in  Freemont,  CA.  or  in  Rock- 
ville.  IL.  is  how  to  design  their  curricu- 
lum or  what  they  must  have  in  place  in 
order  to  run  their  educational  system, 
the  starting  point  as  it  is  defined  or 
the  jumping  off  point. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  said.  31 
percent  of  the  schools  were  built  before 
World  War  II.  So  what?  There  are  a  lot 
of  towns  in  this  country  which  prob- 
ably have  schools  that  were  built  be- 
fore World  War  II.  There  are  a  lot  of 
schools  which  have  buildings  built  be- 
fore World  War  n  which  have  done  a 
heck  of  a  job  in  renovating  those 
schools. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  buildings 
built  in  the  seventies  which  are  not 
working  because  they  were  built  under 
the  open  concept  and  wish  they  kept 
the  ones  built  before  lA^orld  War  II. 
That  should  be  up  to  the  local  commu- 
nities as  to  whether  or  not  the  building 
built  before  World  War  11  still  works.  It 
should  not  be  an  arbitrary  starting  line 
set  in  Washington  saying  any  building 
built  before  World  War  II  is  not  inhab- 
itable by  students.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
mistake. 

That  is  the  implication  of  where  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  these  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards.  That  is  the 
type  of  control  over  methodology  and 
in  the  day-to-day  life  of  teaching  and 
education  which  are  going  to  occur 
when  you  turn  over  to  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy the  obligation  of  designing  a 
national  set  of  standards  for  methodol- 
ogy in  teaching.  It  makes  no  sense  in 
obtaining  the  goals  of  this  bill.  The 
goals  of  this  bill  are  superb. 

They  were  outlined  by  the  Governors 
and  they  have  been  supported  by  this 
administration  and  they  can  be  ob- 
tained by  having  assessment  standards 


and  content  standards  as  designed  in 
this  bill  and  they  will  be  undermined 
by  taking  control  away  from  the  local 
communities  which  is  what  will  occur 
under  the  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards. 

I  present  again  my  case  that  this  is  a 
mistake  and  that  it  sets  off  on  a  tan- 
gent which  is  unnecessary  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  this  bill  and  will  un- 
dermine the  goals  of  this  bill  which  is 
to  improve  education  for  our  kids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  in  relation  to  Sen- 
ator Gregg's  amendment  occur  at  7:30, 
with  no  other  amendments  in  order  to 
the  Gregg  amendment  or  to  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Gregg  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  vote  at  7:30  on 
the  Gregg  amendment,  and  then  I 
would  hope  that  we  might  go  to  the 
Moseley-Braun  amendment  relating  to 
the  school  facilities  issue.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

We  are  trying  to  move  through  these 
other  amendments.  Once  again,  if  there 
are  Senators  who  have  amendments  we 
hope  they  will  come  here  so  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  them 
and  to  work  them  out  if  we  can.  or  oth- 
erwise to  try  and  accommodate  the 
Members. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
move  along  on  the  legislation.  We  have 
made  good  progress  today  even  though 
we  have  not  had  a  great  many  votes, 
and  we  know  we  have  some  other  items 
to  address,  but  I  think  we  are  moving 
along  in  terms  of  the  major  issues. 

Mr.  COHEN,  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  Labor 
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and  Human  Resources  Committee  has 
agreed  to  include  language  on  health 
and  physical  education  under  the  Goal 
3  objectives  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  As  you  know,  when  the 
Senate  was  expected  to  consider  the 
Goals  2000  legislation  in  the  fall  of  last 
year,  I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  strengthened  the 
legislation's  language  with  respect  to 
the  importance  of  health  education.  I 
am  glad  that  the  committee's  members 
have  agreed  with  me  that  health  and 
physical  education  are  areas  that  must 
be  addressed  if  children  are  to  learn 
and  States  are  able  to  meet  the  na- 
tional education  goals. 

The  health  issues  facing  American 
children  have  changed  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  Thirty  years  ago,  child 
and  adolescent  health  was  threatened 
predominantly  by  contagious  disease. 
Today,  children  and  adolescents  are  en- 
dangered primarily  by  their  own  behav- 
ior. Poor  health,  poverty,  substance 
abuse,  sexually  transmitted  disease, 
and  unintended  pregnancies  have  all 
limited  the  options  and  dimmed  the  fu- 
tures of  millions  of  American  children. 

Almost  60  percent  of  the  deaths  in 
the  United  States  are  attributable  to 
cardiovascular  disease  and  cancer.  Un- 
fortunately, American  children  are  in- 
creasingly engaging  in  the  three  behav- 
iors that  contribute  to  these  diseases: 
tobacco  use,  improper  diet,  and  insuffi- 
cient exercise. 

For  instance,  40  percent  of  American 
children  aged  5  to  8  are  obese,  inactive, 
or  have  elevated  blood  pressure  or  cho- 
lesterol— all  risk  factors  associated 
with  cardiovascular  disease.  These 
problems  are  particularly  marked  in 
inner-city  areas,  where  children  are 
often  exposed  to  other  factors  that 
threaten  their  health — crime,  drugs, 
and  inadequate  access  to  health  care. 

Almost  half  of  our  elementary  school 
students  have  tried  smoking — the  No.  1 
preventable  cause  of  death  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  What  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing is  that  children — especially  girls — 
are  smoking  at  younger  and  younger 
ages.  Tobacco  addiction  is  increasingly 
a  "teen  onset"  disease:  90  percent  of  all 
smokers  start  before  they  are  21,  60 
percent  before  they  are  14,  and  22  per- 
cent before  they  are  9. 

I  am  particularly  alarmed  by  the 
smoking  rates  for  young  people  in  my 
home  State  of  Maine.  The  proportion  of 
young  people  in  Maine  who  have  tried 
smoking  is  53.1  percent — the  highest  of 
any  State  in  the  country. 

In  a  recent  study,  39  percent  of  our 
high  school  seniors  reported  that  they 
had  gotten  drunk  in  the  previous  week, 
and  drinking  and  driving  remains  the 
No.  1  killer  of  our  Nation's  adolescents. 

Sexual  behaviors  established  during 
youth  also  contribute  to  significant 
health  and  social  problems.  With  the 
advent  of  AIDS,  these  behaviors  may 
also  prove  fatal. 

As  British  essayist  Samuel  Johnson 
once  observed:  "The  chains  of  habit  are 


too  weak  to  be  felt  until  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken,"  and  there  is  a 
general  recognition  that  people  who 
learn  healthy  habits  early  in  life  are 
more  likely  to  practice  them  as  adults. 
Conversely,  poor  habits — tobacco  and 
other  substance  abuse,  poor  nutrition, 
and  lack  of  exercise  may  also  have 
their  roots  in  childhood. 

Because  these  problems  do  not  re- 
spond to  traditional  kinds  of  medical 
treatment,  effective  health  education 
programs  in  schools  can  be  invaluable 
in  helping  our  children  to  avoid  high 
risk  behavior  and  develop  healthy  hab- 
its that  will  carry  over  into  adulthood. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  adolescent 
health  problems  have  multiplied,  stu- 
dent academic  performance  has  de- 
clined. An  unacceptable  proportion  of 
adolescents  fail  to  complete  high 
school,  and  even  more  young  people  are 
unable  to  achieve  the  high  level  of 
math,  science,  and  communication 
skills  they  will  need  to  function  pro- 
ductively in  the  21st  century. 

Too  many  young  people  are  joining 
the  growing  ranks  of  the  marginally 
unemployable  every  year,  constituting 
a  direct  threat  to  our  Nation's  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness. 

In  the  report  "Code  Blue."  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  declared  an 
"adolescent  health  crisis."  proclaiming 
that: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  young  people  are  less  healthy  and 
less  prepared  to  take  their  places  In  society 
than  were  their  parents.  And  this  is  happen- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  society  is  more  com- 
plex, more  challenging,  and  more  competi- 
tive than  ever  before. 

The  success  of  our  future  economy 
will  demand  the  full  participation  of 
our  entire  population,  and  we  must 
take  action  now  to  ensure  that  all 
young  people,  regardless  of  income, 
gender,  or  background,  are  prepared  to 
be  healthy,  productive  citizens. 

Quality  school  health  education  pro- 
grams— programs  that  are  integrated, 
planned  and  sequential,  and  taught  by 
educators  trained  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject— are  essential  if  our  children  are 
to  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills 
they  will  need  to  avoid  health  risks 
and  maintain  good  health  throughout 
their  lives. 

However,  while  health  education 
alone  can  teach  children  about  good 
health,  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  necessary  if  we  are  to  actu- 
ally reduce  health  risks  and  change  be- 
havior. For  these  programs  to  be  truly 
successful,  in  addition  to  providing  in- 
formation through  the  classroom,  the 
school  should  also  be  a  health  promot- 
ing environment. 

While  sound  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  nutrition  is  important,  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  food  served 
in  the  school  cafeteria  is  consistent 
with  what  is  learned  in  the  classroom. 

In  addition  to  teaching  students 
about  the  hazards  associated  with  to- 
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bacco  use,  schools  should  be  smoke- 
free  and  should  also  offer  programs  for 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  who  want 
to  stop  smoking. 

Regular  physical  activity  and  exer- 
cise opportunities  should  be  available 
for  both  students  and  staff,  and  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  lifetime  fitness  ac- 
tivities such  as  walking,  jogging,  or 
swimming  rather  than  interscholastic 
sports. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the 
school  be  a  safe  place,  free  of  violence, 
drugs,  weapons,  or  crime. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  to  improve 
the  health  status  of  our  Nation's  young 
people.  However,  many  do  question 
whether  school  is  the  appropriate  set- 
ting for  health  promotion  and  edu- 
cation activities. 

Some  educators  argue  that  teachers 
are  already  overloaded,  and  that  such 
efforts  detract  from  the  schools'  pri- 
mary mission  of  educating  our  Nation's 
youth.  However,  a  student  who  is  sick, 
who  is  malnourished,  who  abuses  drugs 
or  alcohol,  or  who  has  an  unintended 
child  to  raise  is  not  in  a  good  position 
to  learn. 

Just  as  America's  children  must  be 
healthy  to  be  educated,  they  must  also 
be  educated  to  be  healthy.  Our  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
the  potential  of  reaching  more  than  46 
million  students  and  5  million  faculty 
and  staff  each  year— approximately  20 
percent  of  our  total  population.  Fur- 
ther, our  schools  are  a  microcosm  of 
society  and  present  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  reaching  young  people  of  all 
races,  nationalities,  backgrounds,  and 
income  levels. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  the 
schools  to  do  the  job  alone.  Schools, 
families,  communities,  and  businesses 
must  all  join  in  partnership  to  help  our 
young  people  to  develop  the  intellec- 
tual, physical,  and  emotional  skills 
they  will  need  to  take  them  into  the 
next  century  as  healthy,  productive 
citizens  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
global  marketplace. 

I  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  health  education  in  the 
Goals  2000  legislation  is  a  good  begin- 
ning to  help  solve  some  of  this  coun- 
try's health  care  problems.  We  need  to 
educate  our  youth  so  that  they  know 
how  to  remain  healthy  and  fit.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  certify  voluntary  national 
standards  on  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation and  that  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  monitor  this  country's 
progress  toward  ensuring  that  all  stu- 
dents are  healthy  and  fit. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
court  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Objection.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1370 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1370,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLES],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
■y^AS— 42 


Benoett 

Dole 

Lott 

Bond 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Breaux 

Exon 

Mack 

Brown 

Falrcloth 

McConnell 

Bums 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Byrd 

Gramm 

Packwood 

C&mpbell 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Coats 

Gregg 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Henin 

Simpson 

Coveriell 

Helms 

Smith 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

DanTorth 

Kempthome 
NAYS— 52 

Warner 

Akaka 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Harkln 

Moseley-Braun 

Blntraman 

Hatneld 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Murray 

Boxer 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Specter 

Felngold 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Feinsteln 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Glenn 

Mlkulski 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Blden 

McCain 

Pryor 

Durenberger 

Nlckles 

Stevens 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1370)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  correct  some  statistics 
about  South  Dakota  education  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana, 
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Senator  Burns  mentioned  earlier 
today  during  the  debate  on  S.  1150, 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

South  Dakota  holds  the  following  na- 
tional rankings:  3d  in  SAT  scores,  10th 
in  ACT  scores.  6th  in  graduation  rate. 
42d  in  per  pupil  expenditure;  and  51st  in 
teacher  salaries.  These  statistics  speak 
for  themselves;  the  correlations  are  ob- 
vious. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  let  Senator 
Harkin  know  that  I  agree  with  him 
about  the  importance  of  school  facili- 
ties. Some  schools  in  my  home  State 
are  not  in  good  condition.  Leaking 
ceilings  and  drafty  classrooms  are  an 
obvious  deterrent  to  quality  learning. 

I  will  be  introducing  shortly  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  Public  Law  81-815, 
School  Construction  for  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  showing  their  concern 
for  school  facilities. 

In  listening  to  today's  debate,  Mr. 
President.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Senator  KENNEDY,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  committee.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  that  S.  1150  does  not  con- 
tain OBE. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
been  hearing  from  hundreds  of  my  con- 
stituents who  oppose  OBE.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  reassured  this  bill  does 
not  contain  OBE. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Outcome- 
Based  Education"  from  the  Family  Re- 
search   Council    be    inserted    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Family  Policy] 

Outcome-Based  Education— Dumbing  Down 

America's  Schools 

(By  Robert  Holland) 

Under  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  idea 
that  the  federal  government  should  pitch  a 
new  paradigm  for  public  education  has  gath- 
ered steam. 

Heaven  knows,  the  current  education 
model  needs  more  than  a  tune-up.  It  needs  a 
massive  overhaul  driven  by  consumer  choice 
and  competition  among  schools  and  genu- 
inely high  academic  standards. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  new  paradigm 
many  education,  business  and  government 
policymakers  have  in  mind  is  something 
euphemistically  labeled  Outcome — Based 
Education  (OBE).  It  is  a  radical  form  of  re- 
structuring being  pushed  on  local  schools 
from  the  top  down— from  the  Clinton  Labor 
and  Education  departments,  teachers  unions, 
well-heeled  consultants,  state  departments 
of  education,  and  even  high  corporate  coun- 
cils. OBE  is  a  one-size-fits-all  reform,  the  an- 
tithesis of  competition  and  choice.  It  encour- 
ages New  Age  groupthink  over  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Ideal  of  individual  merit. 

THE  IDEOLOGY  OF  OLTTCOMES 

The  merchants  of  OBE  begin  from  an  unas- 
sailable premise:  that  schools  should  be 
judged  by  "learner  outcomes"  rather  than, 
say,  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  or 
percentage    of   teachers   with    master's   de- 


grees. Indeed,  most  parents  want  positive 
outcomes  from  their  children's  schooling. 
They  want  evidence  that  kids  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  compute,  and  know  something 
of  our  common  heritage  as  Americans.  Like- 
wise lured  by  the  prospect  of  outcomes,  cor- 
porate supporters  consider  OBE  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
to  public  education. 

But  the  outcomes  that  the  gurus  of  OBE 
have  in  mind  are  quite  different  from  hard- 
headed  pragmatism  or  TQMs  emphasis  on 
customer  satisfaction.  They  have  less  to  do 
with  whether  Johnny  can  comprehend  the 
Federalist  Papers  or  place  the  Civil  War  in 
the  current  half-century  than  with  his  acqui- 
sition of  the  desired  attitudes  on  such  issues 
as  global  resource  inequality, 

multiculturallsm.  homelessness.  alternative 
lifestyles,  and  environmentalism.  Under 
OBE.  political  correctness  goes  to  grade- 
school. 

The  new  outcomes  are  supposed  to  make 
education  "relevant"  to  "real-life  prob- 
lems." Relevance  is  an  echo  from  the  frac- 
tious 1960s,  when  demands  for  student  powers 
and  a  cafeteria  curriculum  sent  standards  of 
excellence  into  a  nosedive.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  radicals  from  that  era  have  become  to- 
day's education  policymakers. 

The  high  priests  of  OBE  knock  the  idea  of 
knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  the  con- 
tinuation of  separate  academic  disciplines 
such  as  English  and  history,  paper-and-pen- 
cil  testing,  and  competition  where  some  stu- 
dents succeed  and  some  fail.  In  assigning  a 
false  concept  of  self-esteem  paramount  im- 
portance, they  deny  students  the  merited 
self-esteem  that  comes  from  genuine 
achievement  and  the  self-discipline  that 
comes  from  knowing  that  unyielding  stand- 
ards are  in  effect,  that  failure  is  a  possibil- 
ity. 

OBE  is  egalitarian.  Utopian.  All  forms  of 
ability-grouping  are  to  be  abolished,  in  favor 
of  the  failed  experiment  of  "mastery  learn- 
ing." which  assumes  that  all  children  can 
master  the  same  common  standard,  if  only 
they  are  given  virtually  unlimited  time  to  do 
so.  Faster  students  are  put  in  a  holding  pat- 
tern or  asked  to  tutor  their  slower  class- 
mates until,  in  theory,  all  are  on  the  same 
I)age  again.  This  Robin  Hood  approach  to 
education  has  been  a  colossal  flop  in  dis- 
trictaf  like  Chicago,  that  experimented  with 
it  years  ago. 

Even  before  becoming  President  Clinton's 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Robert  Reich  was  hawk- 
ing the  groupthink  model.  Under  his  leader- 
ship. Labor  has  assumed  a  lead  role  in  school 
restructuring  along  the  industrial  "out- 
comes" model. 

In  a  paper  commissioned  in  1988  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Reich  (then  a 
political  economist  at  Harvard)  opined  that: 
"Young  people  must  be  taught  how  to  work 
constructively  together.  Instead  of  empha- 
sizing Individual  achievement  and  competi- 
tion, the  emphasis  in  the  classr(X)m  should 
be  group  performance  *  •  *  (Students)  must 
also  learn  to  negotiate — to  articulate  their 
own  needs,  to  discern  what  others  need  and 
see  things  from  others'  perspectives,  and  to 
discover  mutually  beneficial  outcomes." 
Ability-grouping,  he  added  must  go  because 
it  reduces  "young  people's  capacities  to 
learn  from  and  collaborate  with  one  another. 

Thus.  Reich  concluded,  "Rather  than  sepa- 
rate fast  learners  from  slow  learners  in  the 
classroom,  all  children  (with  only  the  most 
obvious  exceptions)  should  remain  together, 
so  that  class  unity  and  cooperation  are  the 
norm.  Faster  learners  would  thus  learn  how 
to  help  the  slower  ones,  while  the  slower 
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ones  would  be  pushed  to  make  their  best  ef- 
fort." 

So  what  are  the  outcomes  of  OBE — out- 
comes that.  In  some  states,  have  been  pro- 
jected to  become  the  new  graduation  re- 
quirements in  place  of  Carnegie  units  in  Eng- 
lish, history,  math,  and  science?  Typically, 
they  require  students  to  acquire  attitudes 
enabling  them  to:  Appreciate  diversity;  iden- 
tify community  problems  and  negotiate  so- 
lutions contributing  to  the  public  good:  use 
the  environment  responsibly;  learn  to  be 
good  citizens  of  the  world;  support  and  de- 
fend civil  and  human  rights  worldwide;  and 
develop  skills  of  negotiating  with  others  to 
solve  interpersonal  problems  and  conflicts. 

Those  are  some  of  the  several  dozen  out- 
comes that  have  been  advanced  in  more  than 
40  states.  In  truth,  the  outcomes  are  strik- 
ingly similar  from  one  OBE  state  to  another. 
That's  because  many  state  departments  of 
education  are  buying  national  consultants' 
programs  while  pretending  to  be  leading  a 
wholly  local  school  reform  drive. 

Who  decides  what  the  outcomes  should  be? 
And  by  what  criteria  will  a  student's  achiev- 
ing an  outcome  be  decided?  These  are  subjec- 
tive calls:  The  Greenpeace  and  Mobil  Cor- 
poration concepts  of  responsible  use  of  the 
environment  differ  sharply.  Likewise,  defini- 
tions of  "public  good"  and  "diversity"  vary 
according  to  one's  political  philosophy.  If 
the  outcomes  of  education  are  to  be  based  on 
such  subjective  criteria,  that  means  some 
students  will  be  given  remedial  instruction 
for  holding  "Incorrect"  opinions. 

William  Spady.  one  of  the  most  prominent 
gurus  of  "transformation"  (or  attitudinal) 
OBE.  gave  the  following  Insight  on  outcome- 
devising  in  an  interview  in  the  January  1993 
Issue  of  Educational  Leadership  magazine: 

"We  start  with  what  the  research  suggests 
about  the  future  and  we  design  down,  or  de- 
sign back,  from  there.  This  is  a  systematic 
process  called  Strategic  Design:  determining 
as  well  as  we  can  from  studying  the  lit- 
erature and  available  data  about  future 
trends  and  conditions  what  our  kids  will  be 
facing  out  there  In  the  world.  Once  we  get  a 
reasonable  handle  on  those  conditions,  we 
derive  from  them  a  set  of  complex  role  per- 
formance outcomes  that  represent  effective 
adult  functioning:  to  succeed  as  adults,  peo- 
ple have  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  that  under 
these  and  those  kinds  of  conditions.  This  em- 
phasis on  complex  role  performance  puts  the 
whole  present  curriculum  content  structure 
up  for  grabs." 

Thus,  knowledge  transmitted  through  the 
traditional  academic  disciplines  would  play 
second  fiddle  to  some  futurists'  ideas  of  what 
the  future  might  hold.  Thematic  learning  is 
central  to  OBE:  the  idea  is  to  break  the  aca- 
demic disciplines  and  to  replace  them  with 
"real-life"  education  based  on  broad  themes. 
That  Is  similar  to  the  demands  for  women's 
studies  and  ethnic  studies  being  pushed  by 
radical  multlculturallsts  in  the  universities. 
and  to  the  older  fads  of  progressive  edu- 
cation and  open  classrooms.  Bad  ideas  never 
die  in  education,  it  seems;  they  are  just  recy- 
cled under  new  labels. 

NO  ROOM  TO  FAIL 

OBElsts  insist  that  time — clocks  and  cal- 
endars—should be  Irrelevant  in  education. 
Given  enough  time,  all  students  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  tests  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  as  many  times  as  necessary,  until 
they  obtain  a  passing  mark.  Failure  is 
deemed  to  be  a  dirty  word. 

The  lUogic  in  calling  for  real-life  education 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  end  to  all  time  limits 
on  the  other  was  exposed  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  Parent-Teacher  Communica- 


tion Network  in  San  Marcos.  Texas,  calling 
on  local  school  authorities  to  stop  OBE  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  been  "an  educational 
disaster."  The  paper  stated: 

"However  inconvenient  for  those  of  us  who 
might  prefer  it  otherwise,  the  real  world  is 
based  on  clocks,  calendars,  and  deadlines. 
Any  educational  system  that  falls  to  prepare 
students  for  this  aspect  of  life,  especially 
students  at  the  secondary  level,  has  failed 
them  miserably." 

Few  persons  in  the  nation  have  more  first 
hand  experience  in  the  folly  of  no-deadline, 
no-failure  OBE  than  Cherl  Plerson  Yecke. 
the  1988  Teacher  of  the  'X'ear  in  Stafford 
County.  Virginia.  By  accident,  her  two 
daughters  provide  before-and-after  case  stud- 
ies of  OBE  Implementation. 

In  August,  1991.  the  Yeckes  moved  to  Min- 
nesota and  enrolled  their  children  in  District 
833's  schools.  They  did  so  without  reserva- 
tion because  they  had  lived  in  that  district 
from  1982  to  1984  and  had  found  the  schools 
to  be  excellent.  Unknown  to  the  family,  how- 
ever, the  district  had  been  implementing 
OBE  during  the  seven  years  they  had  been 
away.  To  their  astonishment,  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  while  living  in  Virginia  their 
daughters  had  progressed  academically 
"light  years"  ahead  of  their  peers  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Younger  daughter  Tiffany,  who  had  always 
loved  school,  was  "in  a  matter  of  days  beg- 
ging to  stay  home."  Why?  "The  work  was  far 
too  easy."  But  what  was  worse,  "[A]ny  dis- 
play of  intelligence  was  ridiculed  in  a  cruel 
and  demeaning  way  by  many  of  the  other 
students.  Hard  work  and  self-discipline  are 
looked  down  upon,  and  status  is  often 
achieved  by  non-performance." 

"The  prevailing  attitude  among  many  stu- 
dents is,  'Why  study?  They  can't  fail  me,  so 
who  cares?'  What  sort  of  work  ethic  is  this 
producing  in  these  children?  No  one  falls,  re- 
gardless of  how  little  they  do.  Instead,  they 
receive  'Incompletes.'  which  can  be  made  up 
at  any  time. 

"The  kids  have  the  system  figured  out. 
When  there  is  a  football  game  or  show  on  TV 
the  night  before  a  test,  a  common  comment 
is:  'Why  study?  I'll  just  take  the  test  and  fail 
it.  I  can  always  take  the  retest  later.' " 

Indeed,  "Incompletes"  appear  to  be  the 
grade  of  choice.  At  semester's  end  in  Janu- 
ary. 1992.  more  than  15,500  Incompletes  were 
recorded  in  that  OBE  district's  secondary 
schools — or  about  one  half  of  all  grades 
awarded!  Imagine  the  Yeckes'  concern  when 
they  moved  back  to  Virginia  in  the  summer 
of  1992  only  to  find  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  considering  a  manda- 
tory OBE  plan  for  all  schools. 

New  forms  of  testing  are  critical  to  imple- 
menting OBE.  Put  bluntly,  the  hand  that 
controls  the  test  can  control  all  of  American 
education.  The  buzzwords  to  watch  for  are 
so-called  "authentic  tests,"  and  the  "Three 
Ps"  of  testing:  portfolios,  projects,  and  per- 
formances of  student  work.  Standardized 
tests,  which  are  knowledge-based,  are  under 
massive  assault  by  the  OBElsts.  The  new 
tests  would  be  far  more  subjective,  and  more 
amenable  to  the  Utopian  goal  of  equalized 
outcomes. 

The  new  assessments  would  delve  much 
more  deeply  Into  what  the  education  bureau- 
crats call  the  "affective"  realm— feelings,  at- 
titudes, emotions.  For  example,  under  one 
assessment  framework,  a  test  for  Personal 
Weil-Being  and  Accomplishment  calls  for 
"students'  completion  of  affective  inven- 
tories"— in  other  words,  summaries  of  how 
students  feel  about  certain  issues  or  situa- 
tions. Another  test  of  "Interpersonal  Rela- 


tionships" asks  for  "teacher  observation  of 
student  interactions".  (The  shy  but  brilliant 
youngster  would  seem  to  be  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  OBE  classrooms.)  Other  parts 
of  the  testing  scheme  call  on  students  to 
self-report  on  their  "responsible  use  of  the 
environment,"  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  lei- 
sure activities,  and  to  respond  to  a  vignette 
requiring  the  analysis  of  conflict  and  a  dis- 
covery of  cooperative  resolution. 

That's  a  long  way  from  computing  the  area 
of  the  triangle,  diagramming  a  sentence,  or 
reciting  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

OBElsts  denigrate  current  school  testing 
as  rewarding  memorization  and  "lower- 
order"  skills.  The  new  assessments  are  sup- 
posed to  determine  the  student's  ability  to 
engage  in  "higher-order  thinking,"  espe- 
cially by  collaborating  in  groups  to  address 
socially  relevant  problems. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  devising  new  assess- 
ment tools  is  a  private-public  partnership  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  Learning  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  known  as 
the  New  Standards  Project.  Supported  by 
foundation  money  and  about  16  states,  the 
NSP  has  as  its  leaders'  stated  objective:  "to 
develop  a  radically  new  approach  to  the  as- 
sessment of  student  progress  that  would 
drive  fundamental  changes  in  what  is  taught 
and  learned. 

The  NSP  also  is  a  dagger  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  standardized  testing.  Current  tests, 
say  the  NSP,  are  "designed  to  sort  out  those 
who  would  enter  the  elite  from  those  who 
would  not."  Thus,  the  project  intends  "to  de- 
stroy the  primary  mechanisms  of  the  sorting 
system  in  American  education  that  have 
lowered  expectations  and  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  countless  people  over  the  years." 
Having  one  standard  for  everyone  to  meet 
(and  allowing  them  all  the  time  they  need  to 
meet  it)  will  necessitate  the  abolition  of 
tracking  or  ability-grouping.  Students  who 
fall  behind  would  need  not  only  more  time 
but  also  "more  financial  resources,  a  more 
appropriate  curriculum,  and  better  prepared 
teachers." 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  in  an  aristoc- 
racy of  merit.  OBE  is  a  blueprint  for  the  opy- 
posite:  A  medlocracy  of  uniformly  dim  bulbs. 
This  is  especially  troubling  considering  the 
fact  that  NSP  is  developing  standards  for 
states  to  use  for  their  schools  in  order  to  re- 
ceive federal  money  under  Goals  2000. 

Perhaps  even  more  ominous  is  the  Labor 
Department's  SCANS  system  for  assessing 
pupil  and  worker  "competencies."  SCANS  is 
an  acronym  for  Secretary's  Commission  on 
Achieving  Necessary  Skills.  SCANS  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  blueprints,  for  which  its  in- 
tentions are  not  modest.  "The  nation's 
school  systems  should  make  the  SCANS 
foundation  skills  and  workplace  com- 
petencies explicit  objectives  of  instruction 
at  all  levels."  a  report  stated.  "All  employ- 
ers, public  and  private,  should  incorporate 
SCANS  know-how  in  their  human  resources 
development  efforts." 

In  "reinventing  education,"  the  SCANSers 
also  come  up  with  a  new  entitlement  to 
school  success.  Youngsters  have  a  "right"  to 
be  educated  up  to  an  absolute  standard  of 
performance  "without  putting  the  burden  of 
failure  on  the  backs  of  students."  (Hey, 
Teach.  You  can't  flunk  me.  I'm  entitled.)  So 
much  for  the  idea  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity. 

Ironically,  "responsibility"  is  one  of  the 
"personal  qualities"  the  Labor  factotums 
want  educators  to  rate.  Indeed,  SCANS  fur- 
nishes a  prototype  student  resume  that  is  of- 
fered as  a  replacement  for  traditional  report 
cards.  Students  would  also  be  rated  for  their 
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self  esteem,  sociability,  self-management, 
and  integrity/honesty— and  for  their  "work- 
place competencies,"  such  as  "Interpersonal 
skills"  and  "systems"  thinking.  There  would 
be  proficiency  levels  (but  no  failing  grades) 
for  academic  subjects,  and  listings  of  port- 
folios of  student  work  (typically  on  trendy 
topics  such  as  envlronmentallsm),  with  the 
names  of  each  teacher  for  the  parents  to  con- 
tact. 

The  SCANS  resumes  have  a  place  for  the 
students'  Social  Security  numbers,  as  well  as 
their  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers. 
One  report  states  that  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  is  developing  an  "employer- 
IMendly"  system  called  Worklink  through 
which  these  students'  assessments  could  be 
shared  with  employers  electronically.  Elec- 
tronic dossiers  surely  don't  sound  very  little- 
gruy-frtendly.  Suppose  you  were  rated  down 
for  integrity/honesty  somewhere  during  your 
school  career.  That  could  dog  you  the  rest  of 
your  work-seeking  life.  And  why  should 
someone's  opinions  of  your  personal  traits  be 
on  a  computer  file?  All  this  smacks  of  Or- 
wellian  Big  Brother  government. 

WHO'S  BEHIND  OBE? 

How  did  this  nation  get  on  such  a  prescrip- 
tive path  of  school  reform?  Perhajje  a  chro- 
nology and  a  scoreboard  of  players  are  in 
order. 

The  National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy  has  been  a  central  player  from  the 
start.  Its  president.  Marc  Tucker,  is  a  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester (NY).  That  city's  32,000-student  system 
began  in  1988  one  of  the  nation's  most  thor- 
ough OBEliTQM  restructuring  projects.  So 
far,  costs  have  soared  but  student  achieve- 
ment has  not.  Formed  in  the  mid-1980s,  the 
center  grew  out  of  a  Carnegie  Foundation 
grant.  Its  board  included  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  then  a  Little  Rock  lawyer,  and  New 
York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo. 

The  center  set  up  under  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's wing  a  Commission  on  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce,  with  Ira  Magaziner  as 
chairman.  In  1990  (when  Bush  was  still  Presi- 
dent), this  commission  released  a  report, 
"America's  Choice:  High  Skills  or  Low 
Wages,"  that  is  the  seminal  document  in  the 
so-called  World  Class  Education,  or  OBE. 
movement.  Although  Hillary  Clinton  was  not 
on  the  actual  commission,  she  was  made  co- 
chair  for  implementation,  with  Magaziner. 

On  the  basis  of  an  unscientific  sampling  of 
opinion,  the  Magaziner  Commission  con- 
cluded that  most  employers  are  not  so  much 
concerned  about  literacy  and  basic  math 
skills  as  they  are  that  their  workers  have  a 
good  work  ethic  and  appropriate  social  be- 
havior— a  good  attitude,  a  pleasant  appear- 
ance, and  a  nice  personality.  Those  are  all 
desirable  traits,  to  be  sure,  but  should  they 
be  the  basis  of  school  reform?  Should  schools 
be  tools  of  utilitarian  industrial  [)olicy  as  op- 
posed to  places  for  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect? Should  students  be  molded  to  business 
"specs"?  And  is  this  what  businesses  really 
want? 

The  Magaziner  Commission  recommended 
specifically  that: 

The  educational  system  be  geared  to  ensur- 
ing that  virtually  all  students  acquire  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Initial  Mastery  at  age  16.  At  this 
time,  they  would  decide  between  work  and 
college,  as  students  do  in  Germany. 

The  assessment  system  should  let  students 
take  and  retake  tests  as  often  as  needed 
until  they  succeeded. 

Rather  than  objective  tests,  schools  go  to 
the  Three  Ps-portfolios,  projects,  and  per- 
formances. Knowledge-based  tests  "sort  out" 
people  too  much.  Assessments  should  empha- 


size qualities  like  the  ability  to  work  in 
groups. 

Remarkably,  parents  were  mentioned  not 
once  in  this  thick  document.  Rather,  the  re- 
port called  for  the  school  system  to  instill 
attitudes  in  children  desired  by  govern- 
mental and  industrial  elitists. 

The  Magaziner  report  had  a  powerful  im- 
pact on  at  least  three  powerful  bureauc- 
racies: It  caused  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  enlist  the  help  of  OBE  consultants 
like  Bill  Spady.  It  influenced  the  New  Stand- 
ards Project.  And  it  prompted  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  to  develop  its  SCANS  com- 
petencies. Several  states,  starting  with  Flor- 
ida, have  already  begun  integrating  SCANS 
into  their  curricula. 

is  the  federal  government  shy  about  Inter- 
vening in  classrooms?  It  would  appear  not. 
SCANS  supplies  many  classroom  assign- 
ments for  teachers.  For  example,  to  teach, 
"interpersonal  skills"  In  English  class, 
teachers  are  advised  to  have  students  "dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  the  argument  that 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice"  is  a 
racist  play  and  should  be  banned  from  the 
curriculum."  Thus.  Instead  of  evaluating  a 
great  piece  of  writing  on  its  own  merits,  stu- 
dents are  to  consider  becoming  politically 
correct  censors. 

In  science  class,  SCANS  suggests  this  ac- 
tivity: "Work  in  a  group  to  design  an  experi- 
ment to  analyze  the  lead  content  in  the 
school's  water.  Teach  the  results  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  class."  To  teach  the  com- 
petency of  "Resources"  in  history  class, 
teachers  are  advised  to  study  the  Vietnam 
War  from  the  standpoint  of  the  war's  impact 
on  the  federal  budget.  Actually.  SCANS  does 
not  suggest  unfashionable  studies  of  rent 
control  and  the  rise  of  homelessness  or  the 
connection  between  illegitimacy  and  crime. 

Goals  2000  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy,  the  20-member  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(NESIC).  members  of  which  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  President  Clinton. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Education 
analysis.  "[T]he  Nation  needs  clear  stand- 
ards of  what  it  will  take  to  provide  all  of 
them  the  opportunity  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards, assessments,  and  opportunity  to  meet 
these  standards."  Accordingly,  the  NESIC 
would  be  responsible  for  "stimulating  and 
certifying"  content  and  student  performance 
standards,  assessments,  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  for  the  states. 

Thus.  NESIC  becomes  an  unelected  na- 
tional school  board  with  power  to  determine 
local  school  curriculum,  textbooks,  tech- 
nology, and  teacher  qualifications.  The 
NESIC  also  would  judge  how  curriculum, 
teaching  methods,  and  testing  were  being 
aligned  with  content  standards.  It  would 
plug  in  to  the  current  projects— i.e..  NSP  and 
SCANS — in  promoting  innovative  forms  of 
assessments  such  as  student  portfolios. 

Goals  20(X)'s  creation  of  a  National  Skills 
Standards  Board  (NSSB)  shouldn't  be  over- 
looked either.  This  new  bureaucracy  would 
develop  a  "voluntary"  national  system  of  oc- 
cupational skill  standards  and  ways  of  cer- 
tifying workers  to  meet  those  standards.  In 
evaluating  whether  Goals  2000  is  compulsory 
or  voluntary,  it  also  is  a  good  idea  to  watch 
what  the  Clinton  Administration  does,  rath- 
er than  simply  relying  on  its  promises.  In 
September.  Secretary  Riley  presented  to 
Congress  a  msissive  plan  to  "reinvent"  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA).  the  federal  government's  largest 
chunk  of  aid  ($10  billion  a  year)  to  K-12  edu- 
cation. ESEA  is  due  for  reauthorization  next 
year,  and  the  Clinton's  allies  want  a  10-year 


reauthorization  instead  of  the  usual  Ave. 
More  to  the  point  they  want  the  whole  basis 
of  program  accountability  geared  to  state 
compliance  with  the  standards  and  assess- 
ments of  Goals  2000. 

In  its  September  22  issue.  "Education 
Week"  summarized  the  change  this  way: 

"States  that  participated  in  the  (national) 
goals  effort  could  use  those  standards  to 
qualify  for  Chapter  1.  Those  that  did  not 
would  still  be  required  to  set  content  and 
performance  standards  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dents in  order  to  receive  Chapter  1  funds 
under  the  Administration's  ESEA  plan." 

Bruce  Hunter,  associate  executive  director 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, put  it  more  succinctly:  "It  Just 
means  what  everybody's  been  saying  all 
along  about  the  standards  being  voluntary: 
Baloney.  They're  mandatory,  and  they're 
tied  to  money." 

The  300-page  ESEA  "reinvention"  plan 
spells  out  these  options: 

Requiring  all  states  to  adopt  challenging 
curriculum  frameworks  and  performance 
standards,  applicable  to  all  students,  that 
would  be  the  basis  of  accountability  in  Chap- 
ter 1. 

Entering  into  a  compact  with  the  states 
that  have  adopted  curriculum,  frameworks, 
and  performance  standards  to  give  them  in- 
creased nexibllity  in  aligning  Chapter  1  with 
larger  reform  efforts. 

Providing  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  states  that  are  developing  and  imple- 
menting standards. 

"Establishing  service  delivery  guidelines 
for  the  quality  of  Chapter  1  services  in  such 
areas  as  depth  and  coherence  of  the  curricu- 
lum appropriateness  of  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  expertise  of  staff." 

Plugging  the  ESEA  plan  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  Secretary  Riley  declared  that  Goals 
2000  "would  support  efforts  to  align  edu- 
cation systems  in  school  districts  and  States 
throughout  the  nation  based  on  common 
ideas  about  what  all  our  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  Systemic  reforms — 
changes  in  what  students  study,  how  they 
are  taught,  and  how  their  performance  is 
measured— are  already  underway  in  schools, 
school  districts,  and  States  across  the  coun- 
try. Federal  resources  and  national  leader- 
ship can  help  sustain  the  momentum  of  these 
critical,  sweeping  reforms."  Then  he  added 
this  thought: 

"A  common  understanding  of  what  all  our 
children  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
should  drive  changes  in  all  aspects  of  teach- 
ing and  learning.  Textbooks,  teaching  prac- 
tices, and  tests  should  all  be  geared  to  State 
content  and  performance  standards  that  set 
forth  the  knowledge  and  skills  our  students 
need,  and  our  diverse  democracy  and  our 
complex  economy  demand." 

Secretary  Riley,  who  led  a  widely-hailed 
reform  of  South  Carolina  public  schools  as 
that  state's  Governor,  no  doubt  has  good  in- 
tentions. But  this  is  prescriptive  approach, 
and  a  dangerous  area  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  be  seizing  command.  Tremendous 
power  is  invested  in  the  authority  that  se- 
lects what  children  "should  know"  and  de- 
crees what  in  the  way  of  higher-order  think- 
ing, self-esteem,  and  coping  skills  they 
should  "be  able  to  do." 

Goals  2000  is  not  trickle-down  reform.  It  is 
more  nearly  based  on  a  totalitarian  model 
that  was  employed  by  the  socialist  regimes 
of  the  East.  It  tramples  the  local  educational 
autonomy  that  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
American  liberty  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. 
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And.  what  Is  all  the  more  chilUn?,  it  is 
being  put  into  place  through  a  collaboration 
of  Big  Education.  Big  Government.  Big 
Labor,  and  Big  Business  without  substantive 
national  debate,  a  consequence  of  an  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  by  the  Big  Media. 

OBE  CAN  BE  STOPPED 

Parents  would  be  well  advised  to  follow  the 
principle  of  "buyer  beware"  when  encounter- 
ing education  bureaucrats  peddling  outcome- 
based  education.  They  should  kick  the  tires 
and  get  behind  the  wheel  and  see  how  this 
model  handles.  Despite  scant  major-media 
coverage,  some  parents  are  learning  enough 
about  OBE  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  lemon. 

In  New  York  City,  the  prospects  of  stop- 
ping the  OBEish  "Children  of  the  Rainbow" 
curriculum  supported  by  the  media  elitists 
and  Manhattan  sophisticates  seemed  bleak. 
Then  a  feisty  grandmother.  Mary  Cummins, 
went  to  work  and  a  parents'  revolt  toppled 
the  schools  chancellor.  Joseph  Fernandez. 

In  Pennsylvania.  Peg  Luksik  of  Johnstown 
led  a  grassroots  coalition  of  22.000  that  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  bill  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  that 
would  empower  localities  to  ignore  the  state 
Board  of  Education's  OBE  plan. 

In  Littleton.  Colorado  voters  elected— by 
almost  a  2  to  1  margin— a  "back  to  the  ba- 
sics" slate  of  school  board  candidates  who 
promised  to  scrap  one  of  the  nation's  van- 
guard OBE  experiments. 

In  Virginia,  parental  protests  motivated 
Governor  Douglas  L.  Wilder  to  shelve  a 
"transformational"  OBE  proposal  last  Sep- 
tember. 

And  inside  the  Beltway.  Goals  2000  sailed 
through  the  House  but  then  stalled  as  Sen- 
ators began  to  hear  from  constituents  who 
opposed  the  imminent  takeover  of  public 
ec'.ucation  by  the  OBE  brigade. 

Maybe  there's  hope  for  democracy  yet. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1150  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  February  3d,  and  that  at 
10:30  a.m.  Senator  Durenberger  or 
Senator  Hatfield  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  their  behalf  re- 
garding flexibility  from  Federal  regula- 
tion, with  30  minutes  for  debate  on  the 
amendment  with  no  second-degree 
amendments  in  order  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  congratulate  the 
managers  on  the  good  progress  made 
on  the  bill  today.  As  was  stated  when 
we  began  consideration  of  the  bill,  it 
was  my  hope  that  we  could  complete 
action  on  this  bill  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  I  understand  that  there 
remain  several  more  amendments  to  be 


considered,  which  means  that  there 
will  likely  be  recorded  votes  through- 
out the  day  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  no  votes  prior  to  11 
a.m.  tomorrow  and  no  further  votes 
this  evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  un- 
derscore what  the  majority  leader  has 
said.  I  think  the  managers  have  done  a 
spectacular  job.  I  think  they  are  well 
over  half  way  to  finish  in  a  matter  of  7 
or  8  hours.  I  would  hope  they  could 
conclude  action  on  this  bill  by  6 
o'clock  tomorrow  evening.  We  are 
working  on  this  side  to  accommodate 
the  managers.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  get  all  that  done,  squeeze  it  all  in 
there,  and  make  it  work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  We  have  made  good  progress 
even  though  there  were  not  a  great 
many  votes.  Many  of  the  issues  we  did 
discuss  and  were  able  to  work  out. 
There  are  a  definable  number  of  impor- 
tant measures  that  are  left. 

We  would  like  to  finish  with  some  of 
the  measures  that  we  left  unfinished 
earlier  today.  But  we  have  some 
amendments  by  Senator  Coats  and 
Senator  Lieberman  about  private 
school  choice  that  we  will  address  to- 
morrow; a  Grassley-Thurmond  amend- 
ment on  psychiatric  counseling.  Also. 
Senator  HELMS  has  several  amend- 
ments that  we  have  yet  to  deal  with. 

There  are  eimendments  by  Senator 
Stevens  regarding  Alaskan  natives 
which  we  are  working  on.  Senator  DOR- 
GAN  has  a  pending  amendment  with  re- 
gard to  guns  in  schools  which  we  are 
working  on;  Senator  Gorton  has  an 
amendment  on  the  issue  of  school  dis- 
cipline which  we  hope  to  work  out. 

There  may  be  other  amendments.  We 
are  not  inviting  them.  But  we  would 
hope  that  if  there  are  other  amend- 
ments that  Senators  will  have  notified 
Senator  Jeffords  or  me  so  we  can 
make  sure  that  we  are  attending  to  the 
interests  of  the  Members.  We  will  pro- 
ceed through  tomorrow,  hopefully  re- 
duce the  number  of  amendments,  and 
move  toward  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  Members.  I  think  we 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  progress 
and,  hopefully,  within  the  next  few 
minutes  we  will  be  able  to  even  make 
further  progress.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  commend  the  Members  for  their  at- 
tention to  it  and  their  recognition  that 
this  is  something  that  for  every  day, 
almost,  in  delay,  it  is  setting  this 
measure  back  further. 

So  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  this  evening  with  some 
progress  and  tomorrow  be  able  to  bring 
it,  as  the  minority  leader  said,  to  com- 
pletion   before    6    o'clock    tomorrow 


evening.  I  am  dedicated  to  that.  I  know 
the  manager  for  the  majority  side  is 
and,  hopefully,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Members  we  will  do  that. 

I  will  be  here  at  least  for  another 
hour  if  anyone  has  any  suggestions  or 
can  tell  us  how  they  are  going  to  work 
with  their  amendments  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  will  certainly  be  here  in  the 
morning  also. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order;  we  had  set  aside 
some  of  the  amendments.  There  was  an 
amendment  earlier  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  had  of- 
fered, on  which  I  had  offered  a  second- 
degree.  No.  1367.  Is  the  clerk  familiar 
with  that  particular  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  is  a  regular  order  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  wishes,  that 
amendment  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  restored.  I  ask  that  my 
second-degree  amendment  1367  be  with- 
drawn. Senator  Simon  has  authorized 
me  to  ask  that  his  amendment  1366  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1374 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  State  Improvement 
plan  regarding  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards and  to  provide  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance regarding  school  finance  equity) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Wellstone,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachussetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  for  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr. 
Wellstone,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1374. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68,  line  15,  strike  "and  (b)"  and  in- 
sert ".  (b)  and  (d)". 

On  page  79.  line  8.  strike  all  beginning  with 
".  such  as",  through  page  79,  line  17,  and  in- 
sert a  period. 

On  page  105.  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Techncial  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  Finance  EQurrv.- 

(1)  Technical  assistance.— (A)  From  the 
national  leadership  funds  reserved  in  Sec. 
304(a)(2)(A)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist such  agencies  in  achieving  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial 
resources  for  education  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  i 


(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(Hi)  obtaining  advice  trom  experts  in  the 
fleld  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(4)  Data.— Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  Implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  out  a  compromise.  This 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  every 
State  plan  must  adopt  strategies  to 
provide  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
learn.  The  language  is  streamlined  and 
simplified.  We  also  incorporate  provi- 
sions for  technical  assistance  for 
States  that  request  help  as  they  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  school  finance  in- 
equities. This  amendment  will  help  to 
make  sure  States  do  not  ignore  the 
issue.  But  it  also  will  allow  States  to 
take  many,  many  different  approaches. 

I  thank  the  two  Senators  for  their 
cooperation.  This  is  a  very  important 
issue.  We  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  in 
a  fair  way.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sen- 
sible and  responsible  approach.  I  thank 
our  colleagues  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  looked  at  the  compromise  that 
was  reached.  I  think  some  of  the  lan- 
guage which  may  have  been  offensive 
to  our  side  of  the  aisle  was  modified 
sufficiently.  So  that  in  my  own  judg- 
ment it  should  not  cause  any  problems 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  take 
language  which  might  have  indicated  a 
utilization  of  the  language  to  interfere 
with  the  ability  to  achieve  standards  in 
the  State  schools. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  any  objection.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment? 

The  amendment  (No.  1374)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1369 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Doroan  had  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  earlier.  Is 
the  Chair  familiar  with  that  amend- 


ment that  refers  to  the  issue  of  dis- 
cipline to  students  who  have  brought 
guns  to  schools? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
amendment  numbered  1369. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
every  intention  of  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  other  interested  Senators 
on  this  issue,  particularly  with  Senator 
DORGAN  as  well.  We  want  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  understanding. 

amendment  no.  1375  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1369 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
meantime  I  propose  a  second-degree 
amendment  in  order  to  preserve  the  po- 
sition of  discussion  so  that  we  will 
have  a  related  matter  being  considered 
in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1375 
to  amendment  No.  1369. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all  after 
the  first  word  and  insert  the  following: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  school 
districts  should  adopt  policies  which  provide 
for  serious  sanctions  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  expulsion  from  school  for  no  less  than 
one  year,  for  students  who  bring  weapons  to 
school.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  thank  all  of  our  colleagues  for  their 
cooperation  and  attention  to  the  de- 
bate today.  There  has  been  important 
progress.  We  still  have  some  important 
issues  tomorrow  to  debate  with  regard 
to  the  role  of  private  schools  and 
choice.  We  have  addressed  those  issues 
on  previous  occasions.  I  think  Members 
are  basically  familiar  with  those  mat- 
ters. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
bate those  matters,  and  as  I  men- 
tioned, there  will  be  some  amendments 
with  regard  to  psychiatric  counseling, 
and  then  the  Durenberger-Hatfield 
amendment  which  I  think  will  be  a 
welcomed  addition.  It  provides  flexibil- 
ity to  the  States. 

What  we  have  already  done  in  the 
legislation  is  provide  the  Secretary  to 
permit  some  wide  discretion  to  States 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
different  rules  and  regulations  to  move 
this  whole  process  of  academic  en- 
hancement forward.  We  have  also  per- 
mitted a  great  deal  of  flexibility  at  the 
State  level  in  the  development  of  their 
own  plan  to  develop  high  content 
standards  and  also  assessments  and 
also  propose  flexibility  by  the  waiver 
of  certain  of  their  own  regulations 
which  might  inhibit  the  ability  to  do 
reform. 

I  think  there  are  many  reasons  to 
pass  this  legislation,  but  I  think  one  of 


the  important  reasons  is  the  very  sig- 
nificant additional  flexibility  that  we 
give  to  the  States  and  local  school 
boards  in  working  through  this  proc- 
ess. 

I  must  say  I  think  many  of  us  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  schools,  as 
I  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  that  I  had  when  I  visited  the 
Fenway  Middle  High  School.  I  saw  how 
they  have  imaginatively  utilized  scarce 
resources  to  enhance  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  reducing  those  numbers,  and  also 
to  improve  because  of  the  strong  sup- 
port from  the  teachers.  They  have  been 
able  to  use  some  of  their  substitute 
teacher  money  in  a  creative  way  as 
well  to  enhance  academic  opportuni- 
ties. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  innovations 
that  are  taking  place  that  we  want  to 
support  beyond  the  central  thrust  of 
this  legislation. 

Senators  Hatfield  and  Durenberger 
have  been  enormously  interested  in 
flexibility.  Senator  Jeffords  has  been 
a  strong  proponent  of  that  view  as 
well. 

I  think  we  all  have  learned  a  good 
deal  about  some  of  the  very  innovative 
efforts  that  are  taking  place  at  the 
local  level. 

So  we  will  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing this  debate.  I  think  for  many  of  us 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  We  are  very  hope- 
ful that  in  short  ord^r  we  will  be  able 
to  follow  on  with  a  school-to-work  pro- 
gram which  has  had  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  also  has  the  support  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  they  have  been  enormously  helpful 
and  constructive. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  and  we  would 
hope  the  Members  would  understand  is 
that  there  should  be  enhancement  of 
our  Head  Start  program,  based  upon  a 
lot  of  the  recommendations  that  were 
made  by  the  President's  Commission 
that  was  bipartisan  in  nature,  they 
made  some  very  important  rec- 
ommendations on  enhancing  quality 
for  the  young  people  already  involved 
in  the  Head  Start  program,  and  our  be- 
lief Is  that  some  of  those  enhancements 
will  be  made,  and  also  that  there  will 
be  some  effort  to  move  the  attention  to 
young  children  from  zero  to  3. 

I  think  we  are  finding  in  the  earlier 
kind  of  interventions  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  building  self-esteem  and 
skills.  So  we  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  moving  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Goals  2000.  and 
then  moving  into  school-to-work.  Im- 
portant initiatives  have  also  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  direct  loans  pro- 
grams and  the  repayment  of  the  stu- 
dent loans  as  a  percent  of  income.  We 
have  enhanced  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  are  financially  encimibered 
and  given  them  greater  alternatives. 

We  have  also  passed  the  national 
service  bill,  and  part  of  that  national 
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service  is  to  provide  limited  funds, 
small  amounts  of  resources  to  children 
K  through  12,  to  involve  them  in  edu- 
cational programs,  service  programs 
that  are  developed  by  students.  We 
have  talked  about  those  efforts  in  the 
past.  It  is  now  called  the  serve-America 
program.  All  this  is  a  part  of  an  overall 
effort. 

We  also  have  some  very  important 
initiatives  in  the  technology  to  try  and 
ensure  that  young  children  are  going 
to  be  exposed  to  the  range  of  different 
technologies  in  schools.  We  have  pro- 
posed a  program  so  that  there  may  be 
loans  for  schools  that  are  in  districts 
able  to  afford  them  but  grants  to  other 
schools,  and  also  programs  to  help  the 
teachers  to  more  effectively  utilize 
technologies  to  enhance  academic 
achievement. 

I  think  any  of  us  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  small  chil- 
dren, as  I  have  at  home,  and  have  seen 
them  lap  up  the  geo-safari  programs 
and  spend  hours  on  electronic  games 
know  that  not  only  that  type  of  a  game 
is  excellent,  but  also  to  see  what  elec- 
tronics and  computers  can  mean  for 
training. 

So  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
focusing  on  people  and  particularly  on 
children. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  my  friend 
from  Vermont  for  all  of  his  cooperation 
in  these  areas  and  others.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him  because  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  also  identi- 
fied one  of  the  macro  issues  which  this 
Nation  has  to  give  more  attention  to, 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  the  funding  and 
support  that  we  as  a  country  axe  going 
to  our  educational  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
DODD,  as  well  aus  other  Senators,  have 
really  focused  our  education  commit- 
tees and  the  full  Labor  Committee  on 
that  particular  issue  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  them  for  reminding  our  commit- 
tee of  what  is  happening  with  our 
young  people — they  are  basically  fall- 
ing farther  and  farther  behind. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  in  these  areas,  but  we 
know  that  as  a  Nation  we  are  still 
short  changing  the  young  people  in  our 
society. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Jeffords,  who  has  really  been 
the  leader  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee on  this  issue  of  funding  and 
the  allocation  of  resources  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  level  to  educate  our 
children. 

I  also  thank  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Pell.  Senator  Pell  was  here 
at  the  opening  salvo  earlier  today  and 
has  been  with  us  all  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  his  counsel  is  always 
greatly  appreciated  and  valued.  So  I 
thank  him,  and  all  of  us  look  forward 
to  a  busy  day  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  briefly  comment  and  first  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  outlining  the  things  that  are  good 
about  our  educational  system. 

The  problem  is  that  the  things  that 
are  good  only  affect  a  small  percentage 
of  our  students,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
still  on  the  pessimistic  side;  13  out  of  15 
countries  that  are  competitors  of  ours 
in  the  world  market  as  far  as  math  and 
science  and  those  critical  areas. 

As  much  as  we  are  doing  for  those 
few,  we  are  doing  so  very,  very  little 
for  many.  It  is  now  time  when  we  es- 
tablish the  goals  to  be  sure  we  find  the 
resources  to  replicate  and  duplicate 
and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
districts  around  this  country  of  those 
things  which  are  good  and  which  need 
to  be  replicated. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task, 
but  tomorrow  I  will  spend  some  time 
outlining  the  cost  to  this  Nation  of  not 
doing  it  for  the  cost  of  not  reaching 
these  goals  fax  exceeds  whatever  re- 
sources will  be  necessary  to  reach 
those  goals. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples to  start  you  off.  It  is  costing 
our  businesses  about  $200  billion  a  year 
in  remedial  education.  That  is  to  pro- 
vide education  to  repair  the  damage  or 
the  problems  that  were  created  by  an 
ineffective  educational  system.  We  lose 
about  $225  billion  due  to  a  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity of  those  who  have  been 
school  dropouts. 

We  spend  about  $25  billion  a  year  for 
incarcerated  criminals  who  are  school 
dropouts.  I  can  go  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  I  will  tomorrow. 

But  for  now,  I  will  leave  it  at  that 
and  just  say  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  But,  fortunately,  we  do  have  areas 
in  this  country  that  are  going  well  and 
that  give  us  that  guiding  light  which 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  this  Nation 
up  to  a  standard  which  it  must  have  to 
face  this  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  RUTH  VAN 
CLEVE 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  December  last  year,  Ruth  Van 
Cleve  retired  after  almost  43  years  of 
public  service  to  this  Nation  and  espe- 
cially to  the  residents  of  our  terri- 
tories. Her  long  and  distinguished  ca- 


reer was  marked  by  a  grace  and  dedica- 
tion which  is  too  often  absent.  Even  in 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  she 
brought  scholarship,  commitment,  and 
an  unruffled  and  pleasant  stance. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve  graduated  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College  magna  cum 
laude  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  She  received  her  law  degree 
from  Yale,  a  choice  of  schools  which  I 
warmly  applaud,  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  serving 
on  the  Commission  on  the  Application 
of  Federal  Laws  to  Guam,  which  was 
created  in  1950  pursuant  to  the  Guam 
Organic  Act.  She  served  in  the  Office  of 
Territories  and  was  appointed  to  be  Di- 
rector of  that  Office  in  1964  by  Sec- 
retary Udall.  At  that  time  she  was  the 
highest  ranking  woman  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  served  with  her  characteris- 
tic good  humor,  wit.  and  skill.  She  was 
awarded  the  Department's  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1968. 

From  1969  until  1977,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
served  in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
where  she  received  an  outstanding  per- 
formance award  and  the  FPC's  Meri- 
torious Service  Award  as  well  as  be- 
coming the  FPC's  first  woman  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel.  In  1977,  Mrs.  Van 
Cleve  returned  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  again  take  up  the  reins 
as  Director  of  Territorial  Affairs  under 
Secretary  Andrus.  When  the  position 
was  changed  to  Assistant  Secretary  in 
1980,  she  served  as  Deputy  prior  to 
moving  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  1981, 
where  she  served  until  her  retirement 
with  a  brief  tenure  as  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  early  last  year. 

There  are  a  few  basic  texts  on  Fed- 
eral territorial  relations  in  general,  al- 
though there  are  many  on  particular 
issues.  Any  person  wanting  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  however,  is 
well  advised  to  obtain  Mrs.  Van  Cleve's 
work  on  the  Office  of  Territories  which 
was  prepared  as  part  of  the  Praeger  se- 
ries on  Federal  agencies.  The  work  is 
enjoyable  as  well  as  enlightening.  You 
can  even  find  a  discussion  of  the  De- 
partment's excursions  into  which  agen- 
cy exercises  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  moon.  Her  most  recent  en- 
deavor, undertaken  over  the  past  10 
years,  is  a  three  volume  comprehensive 
review  of  the  entire  body  of  Federal 
law  and  analysis  of  its  application  to 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  It  is  a  truly 
remarkable  document.  Reading  her  ex- 
haustive, although  far  from  exhaust- 
ing, memoranda  gives  the  reader  some 
sense  of  her  unabashed  fascination 
with  what  would  to  most  people  be  a 
dreary  recitation  of  arcana. 

Arnold  Leibowitz  in  the  acknowl- 
edgements to  his  recent  and  excellent 
work  on  territorial  relations  summed 
up  Mrs.  Van  Cleve's  stature  when  he 
wrote  that  "I  think  it  most  kind  of  her 
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to  allow  me  to  write  this  book  when 
she  could  well  have  preempted  the  field 
by  writing  a  better  one." 

We  will  not  only  miss  her  scholarship 
but  also  her  equanimity  and  grace. 
When  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  all  I 
had  to  do  was  look  at  the  witness  list 
to  tell  what  the  administration's  posi- 
tion would  be.  If  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary was  to  testify,  you  could  be  cer- 
tain that  the  administration  supported 
the  legislation.  If  the  Director  was  to 
testify,  then  the  administration  sup- 
ported the  objectives  but  wanted  more 
time  to  do  studies  or  reviews.  If  some- 
one else  was  the  sacrificial  lamb,  you 
knew  what  was  coming.  That  never 
happened  when  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  was  the 
Director.  No  matter  how  absurd  the  po- 
sition taken  by  OMB  or  its  predecessor, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  she  would 
faithfully  defend  the  administration. 
The  most  you  could  extract  was  a  re- 
luctant "the  position  is  perhaps  not  all 
that  we  might  wish  it  to  be." 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  has 
tackled  some  of  the  most  unrewarding 
assignments  the  Department  could 
have,  including  the  review  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission,  and  she  has 
performed  each  admirably.  From  the 
standpoint  of  at  least  this  Senator,  it 
is  a  mark  of  my  admiration  that  I  seri- 
ously considered  the  staff  suggestion 
when  she  was  appointed  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  under  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt, that  we  simply  not  confirm  any 
nominee  and  leave  her  in  that  position. 
Her  reaction  was  to  threaten  to  move 
up  her  retirement  date,  so  we  relented. 

The  residents  in  the  territories  have 
lost  an  irreplaceable  resource  with  her 
retirement  and  the  Nation  is  also  the 
poorer.  Her  retirement  is  well  earned 
and  I  wish  her  every  happiness,  but  I  do 
so  with  some  regret  when  I  con- 
template the  agenda  before  us. 
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-JUGOSLAVIA  WAR  CRIMES 
TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
national tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  crimes  committed  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  is  currently  meeting  in  The 
Hague.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  rule  of  law  and  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  this  area  of  the 
world.  I  applaud  the  leadership  Ambas- 
sador Albright  and  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration have  shown  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  creation  of  this  important 
tribunal. 

The  tribunal  has  three  fundamental 
goals.  First,  it  is  intended  to  deter  the 
committal  of  further  crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Second,  it  has  the 
responsibility  to  bring  to  justice  the 
persons  responsible  for  those  crimes. 
Finally,  by  providing  for  prosecution 
and  judgment  under  the  rule  of  law, 
the  tribunal  will  contribute  to  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  peace. 


The  tribunal  convened  for  the  first 
time  on  November  17,  1993,  in  The 
Hague.  During  this  first,  2-week  ses- 
sion, the  court's  11  judges  elected  An- 
tonio Cassese  of  Italy  as  their  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Odio  Benito  of  Costa 
Rica  as  their  Vice  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  an  American, 
Judge  Gabrielle  Kirk  McDonald,  was 
chosen  as  President  of  one  of  the  tribu- 
nal's two  trial  chambers.  Also  during 
this  first  session,  the  judges  proceeded 
to  examine  the  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
Evidence  and  set  their  agenda  for  1994. 

The  tribunal's  second  session  began 
on  January  17.  The  main  issue  cur- 
rently being  considered  at  this  session 
is  the  Rules  of  Procedure.  The  tribunal 
expects  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  final 
determination  on  this  issue  and  to  be 
in  a  position  to  conduct  trials  by  late 
spring.  Meanwhile,  the  prosecutor's  of- 
fice set  up  under  the  tribunal  hopes  to 
be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of 
April.  I  hope  the  tribunal  and  the  pros- 
ecutor can  quickly  resolve  any  out- 
standing procedural  and  organizational 
issues  so  that  they  can  begin  their 
work  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  men- 
tion that  my  father,  the  late  Herbert  C. 
Pell,  a  former  congressman  from  New 
York  City,  and  a  former  U.S.  Minister, 
was  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
representative  on  the  U.N.  War  Crimes 
Commission  that  recommended  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal. 
There  was  opposition  to  this  rec- 
ommendation at  the  time,  and  my  fa- 
ther fought  hard  to  assure  that  the  his- 
toric World  War  II  tribunals  would 
come  into  being. 

Mr.  President,  while  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  establishing 
the  current  tribunal,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  My  biggest  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  tribunal's  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively  is  its  ability  to  obtain 
custody  of  suspected  violators  of  inter- 
national law.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  Tribunals 
were  established  following  the  decisive 
military  defeat  of  the  offending  par- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, no  such  defeat  appears  immi- 
nent. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  provision  of 
the  Tribunal  statute  which  states  that 
the  Tribunal  will  be  endowed  with  the 
power  to  call  for  measures  through  the 
Security  Council  which,  failing  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  member  States, 
would  ensure  compliance  with  its  re- 
quests of  judicial  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  resist- 
ance from  parties  to  the  conflict,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  Prosecutor  to 
make  arrests.  This  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other 
U.N.  members  maintain  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  Tribunal,  and  that  we 
place  unswerving  pressure  on  the  war- 
ring factions  to  comply  with  appro- 
priate U.N.  war  crimes  resolutions. 

Madeleine  Albright,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  vis- 


ited The  Ha^ue  on  January  16  and 
called  on  governments  to  "consider 
what  resources — financial,  material, 
personnel,  investigatory— they  can 
contribute  to  the  important  work  of 
the  Tribunal  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead."  Specifically,  she  urged  States 
to  make  relevant  information  in  their 
possession  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  she  encouraged  countries 
which  have  taken  in  refugees  from  the 
conflict  to  arrange  for  them  to  be 
interviewed  if  they  have  witnessed  war 
crimes.  I  hope  that  the  international 
community  will  heed  Ambassador 
Albright's  call  to  support  the  Tribunal. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has 
done  more  than  any  other  government 
to  assist  the  Tribunal.  Ambassador 
Albright  announced  in  The  Hague  that 
the  United  States  will  soon  deliver  to 
the  Tribunal  about  900  reports  of  inter- 
views with  refugees.  The  administra- 
tion also  plans  to  contribute  $3  million 
for  the  start-up  costs  of  the  Tribunal 
and  to  begin  drawing  down  some  of  the 
$25  million  authorized  for  the  Tribunal 
by  Public  Law  103-87.  In  addition,  Am- 
bassador Albright  announced  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  contribute  a 
substantial  number  of  expert  personnel 
at  no  cost  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
commend  the  administration  for  these 
efforts  and  hope  the  will  set  an  exam- 
ple for  others. 

The  United  States  has  named  as  war 
criminals  several  leaders  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  some  of 
the  same  people  who  are  currently  in- 
volved in  U.N. -sponsored  peace  negotia- 
tions. Some  have  argued  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  war  crimes  Tribunal 
complicates  these  peace  efforts  by  pre- 
cluding a  possible  concession  of  am- 
nesty to  leaders  accused  of  crimes.  I 
believe  this  view  misses  the  point.  The 
real  problem  is  not  that  the  Tribunal 
undermines  the  peace  talks,  but  that 
we  are  forced  to  discuss  a  peace  settle- 
ment with  the  perpetrators  of  heinous 
atrocities. 

Peace  cannot  be  separated  from  jus- 
tice. Unless  the  p)ersons  responsible  for 
the  outrageous  crimes  being  commit- 
ted are  brought  to  justice,  any  peace 
agreement  will  remain  hollow.  A  genu- 
ine and  lasting  peace  will  come  to  the 
lands  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  only 
with  the  restoration  of  respect  for 
international  law  and  himian  rights, 
which  provide  the  basis  for  inter- 
national peace  and  stability. 

In  this  context,  I  remain  hopeful  that 
a  real  peace  accord  can  be  reached  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  crimes  and  the 
killing.  I  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions war  crimes  Tribunal,  if  allowed 
to  function  properly,  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  conclusion  of  such 
an  agreement. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Albright's  state- 
ment of  January  16  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a&  follows: 
Statement  of  ambassador  Madeleine  K. 

Albright.  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive TO  THE  United  Nations 

Almost  two  weeks  a^o  I  be^an  a  tour  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  capitals  in  the 
Balkans,  a  re^on  blighted  by  the  spector  of 
war  crimes.  I  visited  Vukovar,  Croatia,  a  pa- 
thetic symbol  of  the  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  Hardly  a  single  building  was  left 
undamaged  from  the  months  of  bombing  in- 
flicted upon  the  city  in  1991.  Thousands  of  ci- 
vilians were  killed,  maimed,  or  forced  to  flee 
their  homes.  Near  Vukovar  Is  Ovcara,  a 
wind-swept  field  where  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve hundreds  of  Croatlans  from  a  Vukovar 
hospital  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  and 
hastily  buried  en  masse  In  a  garbage  dump. 
What  I  saw  in  the  mud  of  that  rural  garbage 
dump  sickened  me.  On  the  field  of  Ovcara, 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  basic  principles  that 
guide  civilized  life  were  abandoned  one  evil 
day  two  years  ago.  But  that  has  not  been  un- 
common in  the  senseless  war  that  continues 
to  be  waged  in  the  Balkans. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  I  end  my  European 
trip  here  at  the  Hague,  where  the  Inter- 
national Tribunal  for  the  Prosecution  of  Per- 
sons Responsible  for  Serious  Violations  of 
International  Humanitarian  Law  Committed 
in  the  Territory  of  the  Former  Yugoslavia 
since  1991  (the  "International  Tribunal")  has 
been  established  by  the  Security  Council  to 
render  Justice  against  the  war  criminals  who 
have  shamed  European  civilization  at  the 
close  of  the  20th  Century.  If  the  cowards  who 
slaughtered  their  neighbors  at  Ovcara  are  in- 
dicted and  stand  trial  before  this  Tribunal, 
then  I  intend  to  return  to  witness  them 
buckle  under  the  weight  of  the  International 
law  the  Tribunal  is  charged  to  enforce. 

I  visited  today  with  the  President  of  the 
International  Tribunal,  Judge  Antonio 
Cassese.  and  with  Judge  Garbrielle  Kirk 
McDonald  from  the  United  States,  who  is 
President  of  one  of  the  two  Trial  Chambers 
of  the  Tribunal.  President  Clinton  and  I  are 
very  proud  of  Judge  McDonald  and  her  dedi- 
cation to  this  historic  task.  I  thank  both 
judges  for  their  kindness  In  seeing  me  on  a 
Sunday,  which  was  necessitated  by  our  tight 
travel  schedule  and  my  need  to  return  to  my 
work  at  the  United  Nations.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Sir  Robert  Jennings,  President  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  for  seeing  me 
this  morning  as  well. 

I  wish  to  announce  today  that  the  United 
States  shortly  will  deliver  to  the  Tribunal 
reports  from  about  400  refugee  interviews 
(comprising  over  1.000  pages)  arranged  by 
U.S.  officials  which  provide  extensive  infor- 
mation about  events  throughout  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  particularly  around  Prijedor, 
Brcko,  and  Foca.  Nearly  all  contain  first- 
hand information  relating  to  atrocities; 
most  are  eyewitness  accounts  of  atrocities  or 
of  the  conduct  of  ethnic  cleansing  activities. 
Individuals  accused  of  war  crimes  are  identi- 
fied. The  reports  from  about  500  additional 
refugee  interviews  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Tribunal  in  several  weeks.  These  are  grim  re- 
ports of  almost  unspeakable  atrocities.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  work  of  the  Prosecutor, 
who  will  receive  these  reports,  we  will  not 
release  them  publicly  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  active  contributor  to  the  in- 
vestigative and  judicial  efforts  that  have 
been  underway  since  1992  with  respect  to  war 
crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  We  have 
provided  diplomatic  support,  money,  person- 
nel, material,  and  information.  We  worked 


very  hard  for  the  establishment  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  Experts  to  investigate  war 
crimes  in  1992  and  for  the  International  Tri- 
bunal in  1993,  and  we  have  provided  draft 
proposals  for  the  Tribunal's  statute  and  its 
rules  of  procedure  and  evidence. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  almost 
S800.000  to  the  Commission  of  Experts,  con- 
sisting of  a  (500,000  cash  contribution,  over 
S150,000  in  material  for  the  planned  exhuma- 
tion of  the  Ovcara  mass  grave,  the  transpor- 
tation of  all  materials  for  the  exhumation  to 
Zagreb,  and  associated  personnel  salaries 
and  expenses.  We  plan  to  contribute  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  start-up  costs  of  the  Tribunal 
and  to  begin  drawing  down  some  of  the  $25 
million  authorized  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
Foreign  Affairs  Authorization  Act  to  provide 
goods  and  services  to  the  Tribunal.  We  have 
consulted  with  the  Prosecutor  on  the  possi- 
bility of  contributing  staff  to  his  office.  We 
are  prepared  to  contribute  a  substantial 
number  of  experienced  professionals  (pros- 
ecutors, investigators,  regional  specialists) 
at  no  expense  to  the  United  Nations. 

Last  June  the  National  Security  Council 
established  a  group  of  experts,  comprised  of 
all  relevant  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  collate  and  analyze  information 
about  war  crimes  collected  by  U.S.  sources 
and  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  NSC  group  has  un- 
dertaken major  projects  and  has  delivered 
and  will  continue  to  deliver  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition  to  our  eight  public  reports  on 
war  crimes  and  the  refugee  interview  reports 
I  have  announced  today,  we  have  already 
given  the  Commission  of  Experts  several 
hundred  unclassified  reports  and  arranged 
for  Commission  personnel  to  have  access  to 
classified  Information.  We  are  conducting  in- 
vestigations in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mission and  will  continue  to  do  so  with  the 
Tribunal  as  the  Prosecutor  commences  his 
work. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  urged 
states  and  international  entities  to  provide 
necessary  support  to  these  investigative  and 
judicial  efforts.  Unfortunately,  I  can  report 
today  that  the  response  has  been  spotty.  Cer- 
tain governments— such  as  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment—have been  very  forthcoming  and 
we  appreciate  their  dedication  to  this  proc- 
ess. But  other  governments  have  held  back. 
I  reiterate  today  our  appeal  to  all  govern- 
ments to  consider  what  resources— financial, 
material,  personnel,  investigatory— they  can 
contribute  to  the  important  work  of  the  Tri- 
bunal in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

It  is  essential,  for  example,  that  govern- 
ments which  have  collected  Information 
about  war  crimes  make  that  information 
available  to  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  also  important  that  govern- 
ments of  states  where  refugees  from  the  Bal- 
kans conflict  are  located  arrange  for  inter- 
viewing those  refugees  who  witnessed  war 
crimes.  We  appreciate  that  this  is  no  simple 
undertaking,  but  the  Information  from  wit- 
nesses is  invaluable  and  governments  need  to 
work  urgently  and  efficiently  to  gather  it. 

Finally,  I  want  to  reiterate  a  view  I  ex- 
pressed after  my  visit  to  Ovcara.  The  United 
States  Government  believes  that  those  indi- 
viduals and  government  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  hindering  or  obstructing  in 
any  way  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  Ex- 
perts or  the  Tribunal  should  be  held  account- 
able by  the  Tribunal  and,  if  necessary,  the 
Security  Council,  which  can  enforce  the  Tri- 
bunal's orders.  Further,  the  United  States 
has  consistently  taken  the  position  that  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  humanitarian  as- 


sistance shipments  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
might  constitute  violations  of  international 
humanitarian  law  and  should  fall  within  the 
Tribunal's  jurisdiction.  As  a  Permanent 
Member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  will  examine  any  effort  to  ease 
or  lift  sanctions  against  Serbia-Montenegro 
in  the  context  of  whether  there  has  been  full 
compliance  with,  inter  alia.  Security  Council 
resolutions  relating  to  war  crimes,  with  the 
work  of  the  Commission  of  Experts  and  of 
the  Tribunal,  and  with  Security  Council  res- 
olutions relating  to  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian aid. 


UNFAIRLY  SUBSIDIZED  CANADIAN 
GRAIN 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  mention  an  issue  that  is  very 
important  to  me.  I  spoke  about  it  on 
Monday  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
will  bring  it  up  again  now. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  somewhere  close 
to  30  below,  I  am  told,  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  Dakota  up  near  the 
Peace  Garden.  The  Peace  Garden  strad- 
dles the  border  that  we  share  with  Can- 
ada. At  the  Peace  Garden  will  gather  a 
good  many  North  Dakota  farmers  to- 
morrow. They  will  demonstrate  about 
an  unfair  trade  practice  that  is  sucking 
millions  of  dollars,  tens  of  millions,  in 
fact  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  our  farmers. 

What  is  this  practice?  A  flood  of 
grain  has  come  across  into  this  coun- 
try from  Canada — a  flood  that  is  un- 
fairly subsidized.  Our  farmers  cannot 
compete,  and  therefore  the.v  lose 
money.  Ever  since  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement  we  have 
been  unable  to  compete  against  a  flood 
of  durum  wheat. 

Imports  from  Canada  of  unfairly  sub- 
sidized durum  wheat  have  rocketed 
from  zero  shipments  into  our  country 
to  one  fourth  of  our  entire  domestic 
consumption.  Durum  wheat  is  ground 
into  that  flour  that  is  in  pasta.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  Durum  wheat  that  is 
produced  in  this  country  is  produced  in 
North  Dakota. 

Tomorrow  in  the  cold  up  near  the 
Peace  Gardens  of  North  Dakota  there 
will  be  a  demonstration  as  there  was  in 
Scoby,  MT,  2  weeks  ago. 

These  farmers  are  not  talking  about 
a  problem  that  is  theoretical.  They  are 
protesting  because  they  are  losing 
money  and  losing  big  money.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  fix  a 
system  of  trade  that  is  now  unfair. 

Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  legislation 
that  calls  for  three  things. 

First,  my  bill  directs  President  Clin- 
ton to  rej)eal  the  United  States-Canada 
Free-Trade  Agreement  and  the  require- 
ment that  a  repeal  be  preceded  by  a  6- 
month  notification.  Second,  my  bill 
will  immediately  impose  a  50-percent 
tariff  on  all  grain  shipped  into  this 
country  from  Canada— barley,  wheat, 
and  Durum.  Third,  my  bill  requests  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  the  Cana- 
dians on  implementing  three  principles 
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of  fair  trade.  And  if  he  succeeds  in 
these  negotiations,  he  may  nullify  the 
position  of  by  bill  that  would  repeal 
the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

These  three  principles  of  fair  trade 
are:  First,  requiring  transparency  on 
all  shipments  into  this  country:  sec- 
ond, elimination  of  unfair  Canadian 
subsidies  specifically  the  subsidy  of 
their  railroads  that  works  to  undercut 
our  grain  prices;  and  third,  prohibition 
of  dumping,  specifically  the  Canadian 
practice  of  selling  in  our  market  at 
prices  below  the  full  acquisition  and 
production  cost  of  Canadian  grain. 

Those  are  the  three  principles  of  the 
legislation  I  intend  to  introduce  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Aggressive?  Sure.  Radi- 
cal? Maybe.  Necessary?  Absolutely. 

I  am  flat  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  peo- 
ple sit  on  their  hands  when  our  farmers 
lose  money.  If  we  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  demand  fair  trade 
on  the  part  of  our  producers  when  they 
have  to  compete  against  others,  then 
we  ought  not  pass  any  more  trade  bills. 
Do  not  bring  NAFTA  to  us.  Do  not 
bring  GATT  to  us.  I  am  just  tired  of 
trade  bills  that  shortchange  our  eco- 
nomic interests. 

Our  farmers  deserve  better  than  that. 
We  have  been  fighting  Canadian  grain 
for  5  years.  My  patience  has  just  flat 
gone. 

So  for  those  who  preach  moderation, 
patience,  and  waiting,  we  have  done  all 
that.  We  are  tired  of  all  that.  Our  trade 
problem  is  getting  worse  not  better.  We 
are  losing  more  money  every  day. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  days  we 
will  find  ways  to  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, to  say  to  Congress,  to  say  to  all 
those  involved  in  trade  and  agriculture 
that  this  must  change.  This  must  be 
fixed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 
Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  events  yes- 
terday both  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  deal- 
ing with  television  violence.  Some  an- 
nouncements yesterday  represented  a 
step  forward  on  the  issue  of  the  epi- 
demic of  violence  on  television. 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  Senator  Simon  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  played  the  pivotal  role  in 
bringing  this  issue  to  a  head.  I  have 
deep  admiration  for  the  work  Senator 
Simon  has  done.  He  started  his  work 
some  years  ago  and  was  at  the  fore- 
front at  a  time  when  others  were  not 
speaking  much  about  this  subject. 

Because  of  Senator  Simon's  work  and 
because  of  the  work  of  others,  includ- 
ing my  colleague.  Senator  Conrad  of 
North  Dakota,  Congressman  Markey, 
Senator  Hollings,  and  many  others, 
because  of  all  of  that  work,  the  cable 
industry  and  the  broadcast  industry 
are  now  talking  about  the  need  to  mon- 
itor violence  on  television. 


The  issue  is  very  simple.  Technology 
has  exploded  in  this  country.  We  went 
from  the  first  snowy  little  television 
sets  of  6-  to  8-inch  screens  to  wonderful 
color  televisions  on  large  screens,  to 
Theater  Vision,  the  VCR,  and  high  defi- 
nition television.  Some  TV's  now  carry 
500  channels. 

At  the  same  time,  during  the  decade 
of  the  eighties,  violence  on  television 
tripled.  We  now  have  enormously  vio- 
lent television  programming  in  this 
country.  Some  of  us  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  many,  many  studies  docu- 
menting a  relationship  between  vio- 
lence on  television  and  violent  behav- 
ior in  our  country  ought  to  be  some- 
thing we  should  be  concerned  about. 

I  do  not  maintain  we  should  censor  in 
any  way  what  someone  can  or  cannot 
show  on  television.  I  do  not  maintain 
we  should  regulate  in  any  way  what  is 
shown  on  our  television  sets.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  ought  to  em- 
power people  in  this  country.  We  ought 
to  empower  parents  with  information 
and  devices  that  will  allow  them  to 
better  sui)ervise  their  children's  tele- 
vision viewing. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  before.  If  today  someone  knocked 
on  the  front  door  of  your  home  wearing 
a  fancy,  shiny  silk  suit  and  said, 
"Look,  I  have  a  troop  of  actors  in  my 
truck  parked  outside  of  your  house.  We 
are  wonderful,  creative  actors.  We 
would  like  to  bring  our  actors  and  ac- 
tresses into  your  home  and  put  on  a 
show  for  your  children.  And  these  ac- 
tresses and  actors  will  be  killing  each 
other,  shooting  each  other,  and  bludg- 
eoning each  other.  Blood  and  gore  will 
fly  in  every  direction  in  your  living 
room." 

You  would  say,  "Why,  you  cannot  do 
that.  That  is  child  abuse.  How  on  Earth 
do  you  dare  suggest  that  at  my  front 
door?"  Yet  this  violance  comes 
through  the  front  door  on  radio  waves 
to  our  televisions. 

Some  say.  "Well,  that  is  simple. 
What  we  do  is  have  parents  watch  what 
their  children  watch  and  supervise 
their  children's  viewing  habits."  That 
is  easier  said  than  done,  as  almost  all 
of  us  understand.  I  hope  we  could  find 
ways  to  air  less  violence  during  the 
times  when  children  are  watching. 

I  have  introduced  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  neither  of  which 
involves  censorship  or  regulation.  One 
calls  for  the  construction  of  a  quar- 
terly television  violence  report  card. 
The  report  card  will  show  which  are 
the  most  violent  television  programs 
and  who  sponsors  them.  I  think  we 
should  give  that  information  to  par- 
ents and  let  parents  do  the  rest.  That  is 
democracy  from  the  bottom  up.  That  is 
my  first  bill. 

All  of  the  recent  announcements 
made  by  the  industry,  in  my  judgment, 
are  fine,  and  I  commend  them  for  it. 
But  they  do  not  alleviate  the  need  to 
pass  a  bill  like  mine.  I  am  going  to  pro- 


pose a  modification  of  my  bill  to  re- 
quire a  quarterly  television  violence 
report  card  for  only  2  years.  After 
those  2  years,  when  the  industry  begins 
to  implement  it's  monitoring  systems, 
maybe  we  will  not  need  the  report 
card.  I  will  modify  my  bill  in  this  way, 
and  I  will  continue  to  press  forward 
with  my  legislation. 

Second,  I  have  been  the  lead  sponsor 
here  in  the  Senate  of  a  bill  that  was 
authored  by  Congressman  Markey  in 
the  House.  This  bill  would  require  a 
bleep  chip  on  every  television  set.  We 
now  require  that  every  television  set 
produced  in  this  country  contain  a  chip 
that  allows  the  television  set  to 
produce  captions  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  the  deaf.  That  was  done  in  1990, 
I  believe,  by  the  Congress.  As  of  July  1 
of  last  year,  every  set  manufactured 
must  have  that  tiny,  little,  inexpensive 
chip.  And  the  result  is  that  every  tele- 
vision set  sold  in  this  country  has  that 
chip.  There  is  room  on  that  chip  and 
the  technology  is  available  to  also 
block  out  programs  that  are  violent. 

Congressman  Markey  and  I  suggest 
that  we  have  a  system  by  which  the 
television  industry  rates  its  programs. 
If  a  progarm  is  violent,  a  parent  with  a 
bleep  chip  can  block  out  that  violent 
program  to  protect  the  children  of  that 
family.  That  is  not  censorship.  It  is  not 
regulation.  And  in  my  judgment,  the 
announcements  of  the  industry  in  the 
past  couple  of  days  do  not  remove  the 
need  for  this  bleep  chip  bill. 

I  intend  to  press  forward  on  both  of 
these  issues  with  Congressman  Markey 
and  others,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970  FOR  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1992— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  81 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1992  annual 
report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  211  of  the  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  440(a)). 

William  J.  Cunton. 
The  White  House.  February  2. 1994. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2030.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  demand  for  trade  finance  for 
Central  and  E^astem  Europe,  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Baltic  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2031.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relative  to  a  transaction  involving  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Czech  Republic;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2032.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  HUD'S  program  evaluation  and  mon- 
itoring activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2033.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  for  Export  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  foreign  policy  ex- 
port controls;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2034.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "The 
Aviation  Investment  Act  of  1994";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2035.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  executive  order,  notice  relative  to  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Council  on  the  National  Infor- 
mation Infrastructure;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2036.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  (Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  for  Section  8  for  damaged  and 
threatened  national  historic  landmarks  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2037.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-361. 

POM-362.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ne- 
vada State  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  relative  to  the  Ne- 


vada Test  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-363.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana  rel- 
ative to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

POM-364.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
State  of  Illinois,  Eighty-Eighth  General 
Assembly,  House  of  Representatives 

"HOUSE  resolution  NO.  1787 

"Whereas,  UUnois  Is  the  largest  producer 
of  ethanol  blended  fuels,  providing  demand 
for  100  million  bushels  of  corn  per  year;  and 

"Whereas,  Thirty  percent  of  the  gasoline 
sold  in  Illinois  is  a  blend  containing  ten  per- 
cent ethanol,  and  this  makes  Illinois  the 
largest  single  user  of  ethanol  blends  in  the 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ethanol  industry  In  Illinois 
employs  more  than  5,000  people  and  uses  sev- 
enteen percent  of  the  corn  crop,  resulting  in 
$200  million  In  economic  activity;  and 

"Whereas,  Ethanol  is  made  from  a  renew- 
able resource  and,  as  such.  Is  a  valuable 
weapon  In  our  country's  battle  for  energy 
Indejjendence;  and 

"Whereas,  Industries  that  produce  ethanol 
are  delaying  plans  for  expanding  their  etha- 
nol production  capacity  until  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  final  regula- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  Ethanol  blended  fuel  has  proven 
to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emissions  by  up 
to  twenty-five  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  adopted  strict  new  rules  for 
reformulated  gasoline  standards  which  are 
intended  to  reduce  smog  In  key  urban  areas 
and  would  effectively  bar  the  use  of  ethanol 
blended  gasoline;  and 

"Whereas,  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  1990  Clean  Air  Act  reformu- 
lated gasoline  program  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
on  January  1,  1995  In  the  following  nine 
urban  areas:  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Balti- 
more, Houston.  Milwaukee,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Clinton  has  proposed 
to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy that  the  Agency  adopt  rules  to  allow  up 
to  thirty  percent  of  the  share  of  oxygen  con- 
tent required  in  reformulated  fuels  year- 
round  to  come  from  renewable  products,  in- 
cluding ethanol;  and 

"Whereas,  The  U.S.  EnvlronmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency,  following  President  Clinton's 
lead,  has  proposed  a  new  rule  for  reformu- 
lated gasoline  standards  which  allows  up  to 
30  percent  of  new  fuels  to  be  made  from  re- 
newable sources  of  energry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  rule  on  January  15, 1994  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  that  we  urge  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  adopt  rules  al- 
lowing up  to  30  percent  of  the  share  of  oxy- 
gen content  required  in  reformulated  fuels 
year-round  to  come  from  renewable  prod- 
ucts, including  ethanol;  and  be  it  further 
fuels  year-round  to  come  from  renewable 
products,  including  ethanol:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture, the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-365.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

"House  Resolution  No.  1660 

"Whereas,  unfunded  federal  mandates— In 
the  form  of  regulations  and  requirements  in 
federal  laws— have  proliferated  over  the  past 
two  decades  and  become  a  growing  burden 
for  state  and  local  governments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  unfunded  mandates 
to  state  and  local  governments  amounts  to 
many  billions  of  dollars  per  year,  with  total 
costs  to  city  and  county  governments  alone 
estimated  at  more  than  $87  billion  nation- 
wide between  1994  and  1998;  and 

"Whereas,  although  states  and  local  com- 
munities have  almost  no  voice  in  the  federal 
mandates  process,  they  are  exi)ected  to  pay 
much  of  the  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  the  imposition  of  unfunded  fed- 
eral mandates  is  the  twentieth  century  ver- 
sion of  taxation  without  representation;  and 

"Whereas,  unfunded  federal  mandates  un- 
dercut the  principles  of  accountability  and 
public  trust  in  the  decision-making  process 
which  are  vital  to  our  democratic  system; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  federal  statutes 
imposing  unfunded  federal  mandates  has  in- 
creased alarmingly  in  recent  years,  rising 
from  only  two  statutes  in  the  1930s  and  none 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  to  twelve  statutes  in 
the  1960s,  twenty-two  in  the  1970s,  and  twen- 
ty-seven between  1981  and  1990:  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulatory  relief  efforts 
in  the  1990s,  although  helpful,  have  failed  to 
achieve  major  reductions  in  existing  require- 
ments or  to  significantly  restrict  new  regu- 
lations and  have  often  been  counterbalanced 
by  new  conditions  on  existing  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  crushing  burden  of  unfunded 
federal  mandates  has  forced  states  and  local- 
ities to  raise  taxes  and  cut  back  on  other, 
vital  programs  and  services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, International  City/County  Manage- 
ment Association,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  national  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures. National  Governors'  Association. 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  jointly,  proclaimed  a  "Na- 
tional Unfunded  Mandates  Day  "  on  October 
27,  1993,  to  call  attention  to  the  problems 
posed  by  unfunded  federal  mandates, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Eight  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  that  this  House  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  evaluate  the  immediate  and  cumu- 
lative costs  of  unfunded  federal  mandates 
prior  to  Congressional  committee  action, 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  this  House  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  comply 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  recently-is- 
sued Report  of  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view that  "The  President  should  issue  a  di- 
rective limiting  the  use  of  unfunded  man- 
dates by  the  administration";  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  that  this  House  requests  all 
branches  of  the  federal  government  to  recog- 
nize state  and  local  governments  as  full  part- 
ners in  the  domestic  decision-making  proc- 
ess; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution  be   delivered   to   the   President   and 


Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
members  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  dele- 
gation." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

J.  Davltt  McAteer,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health. 

James  A.  Joseph,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  National  and  Community  Service  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

Shirley  Sachl  Sagawa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Managing  Director  of  the  Corporation  for 
National  and  Community  Service. 

Stuart  E.  Weisberg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  27,  1999. 

James  A.  Schelbel.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Charles  B.  Curtis,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  he  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


controls  on  computers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   DASCHLE   (for   himself,    Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,      Mr.      Campbell.      Ms. 

Moseley-Braun,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 

WoFFORD,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mrs.  Murray, 

Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 

ROCKEFELLER,  Mr.  REID,  Mr.  THUR- 
MOND, and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBB: 
S.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
prevent  cost-of-living  increases  in  the  survi- 
vor annuity  contributions  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices retirees  from  becoming  effective  before 
related  cost-of-living  Increases  in  retired  pay 
become  payable:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  1818.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  an  affiliated  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  from  requiring  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
convert  highway  signs  to  metric  units;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  export 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself.  Mr.  PRES- 
SLER.  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  NiCK- 
LES.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Faircloth, 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  Con.  Res.  59.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
Federal  Government  mandated  health  care 
reform  should  be  on-budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  Instructions 
that  if  one  Committee  reports,   the  other 
Committee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBB: 
S.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  73  of  title  X,  United  States 
Code,  to  prevent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  survivor  annuity  con- 
tributions of  uniformed  services  retir- 
ees from  becoming  effective  before  re- 
lated cost-of-living  increases  in  retired 
pay  become  payable;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

SURVIVOR  BENEFrrS  PROGRAM  AMENDMENT  ACT 
OF  1994 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Madam  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  correct  an  inequity 
in  the  contributions  military  retirees 
make  to  the  Survivor  Benefits  Pro- 
gram. Last  year  when  we  passed  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
COLA'S  for  military  retirees  were  de- 
layed until  April  1994.  While  I  was  not 
pleased  with  that  decision,  I  voted  for 
the  legislation  because  I'm  firmly  com- 
mitted to  reducing  our  budget  deficit. 
The  bill  did  just  that  by  almost  $500 
billion  over  5  years. 

Contributions  to  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Program  are  based  upon  the  mili- 
tary retiree's  base  pay.  However,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  it  intends  to  increase  contribu- 
tions to  the  Survivor  Benefits  Program 
effective  this  past  December  because 
the  legislation  did  not  delay  survivor 
benefit  COLA'S.  While  it  is  accurate 
that  survivors  COLA's  were  not  de- 
layed, military  retiree  COLA's  were, 
and  therefore  the  retiree  s  base  pay  has 
not  yet  been  increased. 


I  believe  that  it  is  patently  unfair  to 
attempt  to  raise  contributions  to  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Program  when  the 
base  pay  has  not  been  augmented  by 
the  COLA.  I  know  that  when  I  consid- 
ered the  issue  of  military  retiree 
COLA'S.  I  expected  that  contributions 
to  the  Survivor  Benefits  Program 
would  not  increase  until  the  retiree's 
base  pay  increased  as  well. 

This  seems  like  a  clear  case  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  interpret- 
ing the  law  as  Congress  intended,  and 
the  bill  I'm  introducing  here  today  will 
correct  that.  This  legislation  explicitly 
ties  contributions  to  the  Survivor  Ben- 
efits Program  to  the  retiree's  base  pay, 
no  matter  when  the  effective  date  of 
the  retiree's  COLA  may  be. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  we 
must  take  this  corrective  action  in  the 
name  of  equity  for  our  military  retir- 
ees. When  they  opted  to  enroll  in  this 
program  to  ensure  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  their  survivors,  they  were  told 
that  their  contribution  would  be  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  base  pay.  We 
shouldn't  allow  this  commitment  to  be 
changed  on  them  now,  and  I  encourage 
the  speedy  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legrislation  for  the  benefit 
of  our  military  retirees  who  are  being 
charged  for  increased  survivor  benefits 
even  as  we  speak. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1817 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled , 

SECTION  1.  COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASES  IN  SBP 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE 
CONCURRENTLY  WITH  PAYME.VT  OF 
RELATED  RETIRED  PAY  COST-OF- 
UVINC  INCREASES. 

(a)  Survivor  BENEFrr  Plan.— Section 
1452(h)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1), 
when  the  initial  payment  of  an  increase  In 
retired  pay  under  section  1401a  of  this  title 
(or  any  other  provision  of  law)  to  a  person  is 
later  than  the  effective  date  of  that  Increase 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)  of  such  section,  then  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  in  the  person's  retired  pay 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  that  initial 
payment  of  the  increase  In  retired  pay  rather 
than  the  effective  date  of  the  increase  in  re- 
tired pay. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  delaying,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  a  monthly  annuity  under 
section  1451  of  this  title,  the  effective  date  of 
an  increase  in  a  base  amount  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  such  section  from  the  effective 
date  of  an  Increase  in  retired  pay  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  this  title  to  the  date  on  which 
the  initial  payment  of  that  increase  in  re- 
tired pay  is  made  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)(2)(B)  of  such  section  1401a.". 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  retired  pay  payable  for  months  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  1818.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor in  the  State  of  Ohio  as  an  affili- 
ated area  of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

THE  OHIO  AND  ERIE  CANAL  NATIONAL  HERfTAOE 
CORRIDOR  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Glenn, 
I  introduce  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal 
National  Heritage  Corridor  Act  of  1993. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  des- 
ignate an  87-mile  section  of  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal  as  the  Nation's  fourth 
national  heritage  corridor.  National 
heritage  corridors  preserve  the  distinc- 
tive natural,  cultural,  and  historical 
significance  of  a  specific  region  and  are 
worthy  of  national  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  corridor  is 
worthy  of  such  recognition. 

Northeast  Ohio  has  long  been  recog- 
nized for  its  valued  natural  resources. 
As  pioneers  settled  the  region  during 
the  1700's,  they  found  abundant  re- 
sources for  building  new  lives.  But  ge- 
ography cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  region  was  isolated 
from  markets  to  the  south  and  east.  It 
became  obvious  that  a  reliable  trans- 
portation system  was  needed  to  link 
Ohio's  pioneers  to  these  markets. 

A  canal  was  built  along  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  Tuscarawas  River  valleys  in 
northeast  Ohio.  When  it  was  completed 
in  1832,  the  canal  spanned  308  miles  and 
became  the  Nation's  great  link  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  canal 
was  immediate  and  dramatic.  In  just  20 
years  Ohio  moved  from  near  bank- 
ruptcy to  economic  prosperity.  It  be- 
came the  third  most  prosperous  State 
In  the  Nation,  largely  as  a  result  of 
commerce  opened  up  by  the  canal.  It 
was  during  this  era  that  Cleveland  be- 
came a  major  lake  port,  handling  the 
Great  Lakes'  greatest  amount  of  com- 
merce. The  emergence  of  Akron  as  a 
grain  milling  center  was  also  a  direct 
result  of  the  canal.  Economic  prosper- 
ity expanded  beyond  the  larger  cities 
and  encompassed  all  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  region  as  well.  With  ex- 
panded commerce  canal  increased  pop- 
ulation: Many  newcomers  to  the  region 
were  immigrants  from  around  the 
world.  This  created  the  religious  and 
ethnic  diversity  for  which  northern 
Ohio  remains  famous  to  this  day. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  canal  be- 
came a  route  to  freedom  for  slaves  flee- 
ing the  South.  Ohio's  Underground 
Railroad  made  frequent  use  of  the 
canal,  while  also  acting  as  a  supply 
route  for  Union  soldiers. 


With  the  emergence  of  railroads  as 
the  dominant  means  of  commerce,  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  fell  into  disuse 
after  the  Civil  War.  However,  the  re- 
gion had  already  established  itself  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  industrial 
growth  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
the  19th  century. 

Cleveland's  prosperity  gave  birth  to 
many  notable  businesses  such  as  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Co.  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  Standard  Oil.  In 
Akron,  B.F.  Goodrich  opened  the  first 
rubber  factory  and  was  followed  by 
Firestone,  Goodyear,  and  others. 

Smaller  communities  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  regions  prosperity.  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.  of  Barberton  and  Dow 
Chemical  of  Navarre  have  grown  to  be- 
come nationally  prominent  industries. 
Canton  witnessed  the  birth  and  career 
of  William  McKinley  as  Governor,  and 
later  as  the  25th  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Growth  outside  the  major  cities  was 
also  hastened  by  the  advent  of  the 
automobile.  Development  of  the  coun- 
tryside made  it  easier  to  continue  to 
work  in  the  city.  It  also  allowed  for 
population  expansion  outward. 

Mr.  President  the  impact  of  the  Ohio 
&  Erie  Canal  corridor  on  northeast 
Ohio  was,  to  say  the  least,  extraor- 
dinary. In  effect  it  shaped  the  cultural 
soul  and  diversity  of  the  area.  Today, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Canton  combine 
to  form  this  Nation's  12th  largest  popu- 
lation center.  The  natural  and  cultural 
history  of  the  region  is  recorded  within 
the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  corridor. 

In  1990  the  National  Park  Service  was 
asked  by  Congress  to  study  the  Ohio  & 
Erie  Canal  corridor  with  an  eye  toward 
guiding  decisions  concerning  the  cor- 
ridor. That  study,  "a  route  to  prosper- 
ity," was  released  in  September  1993 
and  concluded  that  the  area  was  indeed 
worthy  of  preservation  and  protection, 
and  is  appropriate  for  inclusion  as  an 
affiliated  unit  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  next 
step  in  preserving  and  protecting  this 
treasured  corridor.  The  region  has  re- 
cently witnessed  a  reenergized  effort  in 
support  of  preservation.  This  legisla- 
tion would  promote  a  strong  partner- 
ship among  local  communities  and  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  in  de- 
veloping the  canal  project. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  21-member 
commission  charged  with  developing  a 
management  plan  for  the  area.  It 
would  require  a  doUar-for-dollar  match 
of  any  Federal  funding  provided.  In 
short,  it  is  the  support  of  the  local' 
communities  and  business  interests 
that  will  make  this  project  a  reality, 
not  Federal  funding.  This  grassroots 
support  has  proven  essential  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  America's  three  exist- 
ing national  heritage  corridors  in  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  this  corridor  offers  nu- 
merous   natural,    cultural,    historical. 


and  recreational  features.  This  legisla- 
tion would  combine  the  assets  of  the 
corridor,  overwhelming  local  support, 
and  professional  preservation  exp)er- 
tise. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  5  million 
people  live  within  1  hour  of  the  cor- 
ridor. The  establishment  of  the  canal 
as  a  national  heritage  corridor  would 
provide  a  greater  range  of  recreation 
options  for  these  people  and  would  go 
far  in  attracting  tourism  to  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  estab- 
lishing this  Nation's  fourth  national 
heritage  corridor  along  the  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Act  of 
1994". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal,  which  opened 
for  commercial  navigation  in  1832,  was  the 
first  Inland  waterway  to  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  at  Lake  Erie  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  was 
part  of  a  canal  network  in  Ohio  that  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  systems 
in  America  during  a  time  when  canals  were 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  The  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  spurred  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  State  of  Ohio  that  took 
the  State  from  near  bankruptcy  to  the  third 
most  economically  prosperous  State  in  the 
Union  In  just  20  years. 

(3)  A  4-mile  section  of  the  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  was  designated  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  1966  and  other  portions  of  the 
Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  and  many  associated 
structures  were  placed  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

(4)  In  1974,  19  miles  of  the  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  were  declared  nationally  significant 
under  National  Park  Service  new  area  cri- 
teria with  the  designation  of  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley National  Recreation  Area. 

(5)  The  National  Park  Service  determined 
that  the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  is  nationally  sig- 
nificant in  a  1975  study  entitled  "Suitability/ 
Feasibility  Study,  Proposed  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal". 

(6)  A  1993  special  resource  study  of  the 
Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  Corridor  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  entitled  "A  Route  to 
Prosperity"  concluded  that  the  corridor  is 
eligible  as  a  National  Heritage  Corridor,  an 
affiliated  unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is— 

(1)  to  preserve  and  interpret  for  the  edu- 
cational and  inspirational  benefit  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  unique  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  national  herit- 
age of  certain  historic  and  cultural  lands, 
waterways,  and  structures  within  the  87-mlle 
Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  Corridor  between  Cleve- 
land and  Zoar;  and 

(2)  to  provide  a  management  framework  to 
assist  the  State  of  Ohio  and  its  political  sub- 


divisions in  developing  and  implementing  an 
Integrated  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
developing  policies  and  programs  that  will 
preserve,  enhance,  and  interpret  the  cul- 
tural, historical,  natural,  recreational,  and 
scenic  resources  of  the  corridor. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^- 

(1)  the  term  "corridor"  means  the  Ohio  & 
Erie  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  estab- 
lished under  section  4; 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Ohio 
&  Erie  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 
Commission  established  under  section  5;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Corridor  Management  Plan" 
means  the  management  plan  developed 
under  section  8. 

SEC.  4.  OHIO  *  ERIE  CANAL  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
CORRIDOR 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal 
National  Heritage  Corridor. 

(b)  Boundaries.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  boundaries  of  the  cor- 
ridor are  generally  the  route  of  the  Ohio  St 
Erie  Canal  from  Cleveland  to  Zoar,  Ohio,  as 
depicted  In  the  1993  National  Park  Service 
special  resources  study  entitled  "A  Route  to 
Prosperity". 

(2)  Detail.— The  boundaries  shall  be  speci- 
fied In  detail  in  the  Corridor  Management 
Plan,  prepared  and  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a). 

(c)  Administration.— The  corridor  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
SEC.  &.  THE  OHIO  *  ERIE  CANAL  NATIONAL  HER- 
ITAGE CORRIDOR  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  the 
Ohio  ti  Erie  Canal  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor Commission. 

(2)  RESPONSiBiLmES.— The  Commission 
shall  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties and  the  private  sector  in  developing  and 
implementing  an  integrated  management 
plan  for  the  corridor. 

(b)  MEMBERSHIP.- The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  21  members.  Including— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, ex  officio,  or  a  delegate  of  the  Director; 

(2)  2  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ft-om  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Ohio  His- 
torical Society; 

(3)  8  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  county  commissioners  or  county  chief 
executive  of  the  Ohio  counties  of  Cuyahoga. 
Summit,  Stark,  and  Tuscarawas,  of  which— 

(A)  4  individuals  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  Planning  offices  of  each  county;  and 

(B)  4  individuals  shall  represent  a  munici- 
pality in  each  of  the  counties; 

(4)  3  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  county  or  metropolitan  park  boards  of 
the  Ohio  counties  of  Cuyahoga,  Summit,  and 
SUrk; 

(5)  1  Individual  with  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  the  field  of  historic  preservation,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service; 

(6)  1  individual  with  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  historic  preservation,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Ohio  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officer; 

(7)  1  individual  who  shall  be  a  director  of  a 
convention  and  tourism  bureau  from  within 
the  corridor,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Director 


of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism; and 

(8)  4  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary fi-om  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association, 
the  Akron  Regional  Development  Board,  the 
Stark  Development  Board,  and  the 
Tuscarawas  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  shall  represent  business  and  industry  In 
each  of  the  4  counties. 

(c)  Period  of  appointment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years  and 
may  be  reappointed  after  the  expiration  of 
each  term. 

(2)  iNmAL  appointments.— The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  the  initial  members  of  the 
Commission  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Of  the 
members  first  appointed— 

(A)  the  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bK3)(B)  shall  be  appointed  to  a 
term  of  2  years  and  may  not  be  reappointed 
to  a  consecutive  term; 

(B)  the  member  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(7)  shall  be  appointed  to  a  term  of 
2  years  and  may  not  be  reappointed  to  a  con- 
secutive term;  and 

(C)  the  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)(5)  and  (b)(8)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  term  of  2  years  and  may  be  re- 
appointed. 

(d)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(2)  LiMrTATiONS.- Any  member  appointed 
to  nil  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of 
such  vacancy  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  appointed 
for  a  definite  term  may  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(e)  Personnel  Matters.— 

(1)  Compensation  of  members.— E^ch 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  not  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  service  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Travel  expenses.— The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at 
rates  authorized  for  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
Chairperson  shall  serve  in  such  capacity 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  mem- 
ber elected  as  Chairperson. 

(g)  Quorum.— Eleven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  af- 
firmative vote  of  not  less  than  U  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  required  to  approve 
the  budget  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  least  quarterly  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
person or  11  of  its  members.  Meetings  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  subject  to  section  552b 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
open  meetings). 

(1)  Staff.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  may, 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 


of  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties.  The 
Commission  shall  appoint  a  Director  and 
such  specialists  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  such  areas  as 
planning,  community  development,  interpre- 
tive services,  historic  preservation,  recre- 
ation, natural  resources,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, education,  financing,  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

(2)  Compensation.— The  Commission  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  Director  and 
other  personnel  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  classification  of  positions  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  indi- 
vidual so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  rate  payable  for  grade  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(j)  Experts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
reasonable. 

(k)  Detail  of  Government  Employees — 
Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  duties.  The  Commission 
may  accept  the  services  of  personnel  detailed 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  may  reimburse  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  the  serv- 
ices. 

(1)  Administrative  Support.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  shall  provide 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Commission  may  request,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 
SEC.  6.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings.- The  Commission  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  not  issue 
subpoenas  or  exercise  subpoena  authority. 

(b)  Bylaws.- The  Commission  may  make 
such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  consist- 
ent with  this  Act,  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Powers  of  Members  and  agents —Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission,  if  so 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  may  take 
any  action  which  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  take  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Use  of  Funds  To  Obtain  Money —The 
Commission  may  use  its  funds  to  obtain 
money  from  any  source  under  any  program 
or  law  requiring  the  recipient  of  such  money 
to  make  a  contribution  in  order  to  receive 
such  money. 

(f)  Retaining  Revenues.— The  Commission 
may  retain  revenue  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
any  goods  or  services. 

(g)  Gifts.— Eixcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (h),  the  Commission  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  duties,  seek,  ac- 
cept, and  dispose  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  dona- 
tions of  money,  personal  property,  or  serv- 
ices, received  from  any  source.  For  purposes 
of  section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  any  gift  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  the  United 
Sutes. 

(h)  ACQUismoN  AND  DisPosmoN  OF  Real 
Property.— 
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(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Commission  may 
not  acquire  real  property,  or  interests  in  real 
property,  in  the  corridor. 

(2)  CoNDFTiONS  FOR  ACQUISITION.— Subject 
to  paragraph  (3).  the  Commission  may  ac- 
quire real  property,  or  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty, in  the  corridor- 

(A)  by  gift  or  devise; 

(B)  by  purchase  from  a  willing  seller  using 
donated  or  appropriated  land  acquisition 
funds;  or 

(C)  by  exchange. 

(3)  Conveyance.— Any  real  property  or  in- 
terest in  real  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Commission  to  an  appropriate 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Commission— 

(A)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  acqui- 
sition; and 

(B)  on  the  condition  that  the  real  property 
or  interest  in  real  property  limits  use  of  the 
property  to  uses  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Disposal  of  property.- The  Commis- 
sion may  with  approval  of  the  Secretary,  sell 
any  real  property  or  interest  in  real  property 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  retain  the  revenue  from 
the  sale. 

(i)  Cooperative  Agreements  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance.- For  the  purposes  of  im- 
plementing the  Corridor  Management  Plan, 
the  Commission  may  enter  cooperative 
agreements  with,  or  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to.  Federal  agencies,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  corpora- 
tions, and  persons.  Any  such  cooperative 
agreement  shall,  at  a  minimum,  establish 
procedures  for  providing  notice  to  the  Com- 
mission of  any  action  proposed  by  Federal 
agencies,  the  State  of  Ohio,  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State,  any  corporations, 
or  any  such  person  which  may  affect  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Corridor  Management 
Plan. 

(j)  Loans  and  Grants.— Consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may  make  loans  and  grants  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  cor- 
porations, or  persons,  from  appropriated 
funds  or  fi-om  funds  donated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  advice  and  assistance 
in  preparation  of  loan  or  grant  applications 
to  the  Commission  and  applications  for  loans 
or  grants  from  other  Federal  or  non-Federal 
sources  in  furtherance  of  this  Act.  Any  loan 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a 
term  expiring  before  the  termination  of  the 
Commission. 

(k)  Technical  Advisory  Groups.— Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Commission  holds  its  first  meeting,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  public  technical 
advisory  groups  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  in  the  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development,  historic  preservation, 
natural  resources,  tourism,  recreation  and 
open  space,  and  transportation.  The  Commis- 
sion may  establish  additional  technical  advi- 
sory groups  as  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(1)  Local  Authority  and  Private  Prop- 
erty Not  affected.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  interfere  with— 

(1)  the  rights  of  any  person  with  respect  to 
private  property;  or 

(2)  any  local  zoning  ordinance  or  land  use 
plan  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  such  State. 

SEC.  7.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Corridor  Management  Plan.— 


(1)  Period  for  development.— Not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Commission  conducts  its  first  meeting,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  a  management 
plan  for  the  corridor  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

(2)  Technical  assistance.— The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  Commission,  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Commission  in  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of  the  plan. 

(3)  Plan  requirements.— The  plan  shall 
take  into  consideration  State,  county,  and 
local  plans  existing  on  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  is  prepared,  and  public  involvement. 
The  plan  shall— 

(A)  provide  an  inventory  that  includes  any 
property  in  the  corridor  that  should  be  pre- 
served, restored,  managed,  developed,  or 
maintained  because  of  its  natural,  cultural, 
historic,  recreational,  or  scenic  significance; 

(B)  provide  an  analysis  of  current  and  po- 
tential land  uses  within  the  corridor  that  af- 
fect the  character  of  the  corridor; 

(C)  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  cor- 
ridor based  on  the  information  collected  pur- 
suant to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 

(D)  establish  standards  and  criteria  appli- 
cable to  the  construction,  preservation,  res- 
toration, alteration,  and  use  of  significant 
properties  within  the  corridor; 

(E)  include  a  heritage  interpretation  plan 
to  interpret  the  resources  and  values  of  the 
corridor,  and  provide  for  appropriate  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  tourism  opportu- 
nities and  development; 

(F)  contain  policies  for  land  use  manage- 
ment that  consider  and  detail  the  applica- 
tion of  appropriate  land  and  water  manage- 
ment techniques  not  limited  to  local  zoning, 
use  of  easements,  and  intergovernmental  co- 
operative agreements,  so  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  historic,  cultural,  natural,  sce- 
nic, and  recreational  resources  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  a  manner  consistent  with  supporting 
economic  development  efforts; 

(G)  include  a  public  access  and  transpor- 
tation plan  that  integrates  corridor  re- 
sources within  and  outside  corridor  bound- 
aries; 

(H)  contain  a  coordination  and  consistency 
component  which  details  the  way  in  which 
local.  State,  and  Federal  programs  will  be 
coordinated  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(I)  contain  a  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment implementation  plan  that  includes 
cost  estimates,  schedules,  and  a  commit- 
ment of  resources  for  its  accomplishment. 

(b)  APPROVAL  OF  THE  PLAN  BY  SEC- 
RETARY.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  receiving  the  plan  from  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  plan  submitted  under  subsection 
(a). 

(2)  Criteria  for  decision.— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  plan  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  plan,  if  implemented,  would 
adequately  protect  the  significant  natural, 
cultural,  historic,  recreational,  and  scenic 
resources  of  the  corridor. 

(3)  Factors  relating  to  approval.— In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  whether— 

(A)  the  Commission  has  afforded  adequate 
opportunity  for  public  involvement  In  the 
preparation  of  the  plan;  and 

(B)  adequate  assurances  have  been  received 
from  State  and  local  government  officials 
that  the  implementation  program  identified 
in  the  plan  will  be  initiated  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
plan  and  such  program  will  ensure  effective 


implementation  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  aspects  of  the  plan. 
(4)  Disapproval.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— If  the  Secretary  dis- 
approves the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  advise 
the  Commission,  in  writing,  of  the  reasons 
for  the  disapproval,  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations for  revisions. 

(B)  Resubmission.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  Commission  receives  notice 
of  disapproval,  the  Commission  shall  resub- 
mit the  plan  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  plan  as  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3). 

(c)  PRIORITY'  Actions  Under  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— After  approval  of  the  plan 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Commission  shall 
give  priority  to  actions  that— 

(A)  preserve  and  enhance  the  significant 
cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  cor- 
ridor; 

(B)  promote  and  provide  educational,  in- 
terpretive, and  recreational  opportunities 
consistent  with  the  resources  and  associated 
values  of  the  corridor;  and 

(C)  support  public  and  private  efforts  in 
economic  development  that  contribute  to 
the  goals  of  the  plan. 

(2)  ACTIONS  described.— Priority  actions  to 
be  carried  out  under  paragraph  (1)  include — 

(A)  assisting  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  private  sector  preserve  and 
enhance  the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  and  related 
resources; 

(B)  assisting  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  private  sector  in  appro- 
priate treatment  of  historic  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  listed  or 
eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places; 

(C)  assisting  the  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  private  sector  design,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  appropriate  visitor  use 
facilities,  interpretive  exhibits,  tour  routes 
and  coordinated  signs  through  the  corridor; 

(D)  assisting  in  the  enhancement  of  public 
awareness  and  appreciation  for  historical, 
cultural,  natural,  recreational,  and  scenic  re- 
sources and  associated  values  of  the  corridor; 

(E)  encouraging  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  historic  and  scenic  land- 
scapes; 

(F)  encouraging  enhanced  recreational  op- 
portunities and  economic  development  in  the 
corridor  in  furtherance  of  the  goals  of  the 
plan;  and 

(G)  encouraging  local  governments  to 
adopt  policies  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
the  plan  and  to  take  actions  to  implement 
the  policies. 

(d)  Annual  Reports.— 

(1)  Commission.— The  Commission  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
setting  forth  its  expenses  and  income  and 
the  entities  to  which  any  loans  and  grants 
were  made  during  the  year  for  which  the  re- 
port is  made. 

(2)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  Congress  describing 
the  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act.  The  report  shall 
specify  the  amount,  recipient,  and  purpose  of 
any  loan,  grant,  or  technical  assistance  so 
provided  and  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  actions  taken  during  the  pre- 
vious year  to  preserve,  protect,  enhance,  and 
interpret  the  significant  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  with  the  area,  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  funds  and  personnel  to  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  implement  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Termination.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  the  Commission  shall  termi- 
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nate  on  the  date  that  is  20  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  prop- 
erty or  funds  of  the  Commission  remaining 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Commission  to  the 
United  States,  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  to  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation referred  to  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  is  ex- 
empt from  income  taxes  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code,  or  to  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing. 

(b)  Extensions.— The  Commission  may  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5 
years  beginning  on  the  date  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  if,  not  later  than  180  days  be- 
fore such  date — 

(1)  the  Commission  determines  such  exten- 
sion is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
Act; 

(2)  the  Commission  submits  the  proposed 
extension  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
source of  the  Senate  before  the  termination 
date;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  each  approve  such  extension. 

SEC.  ».  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Secretary 
may.  upon  request  of  the  Commission,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  Commission 
for— 

(1)  establishing  guidelines  and  standards  to 
protect,  preserve,  enhance,  and  interpret  the 
cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  cor- 
ridor; and 

(2)  general  administrative  support  in  plan- 
ning, finance,  personnel,  procurement,  propn 
erty  management,  environmental  and  histor- 
ical compliance,  and  land  acquisition. 

(b)  Assistance  of  the  Cuy'ahoga  Valley 
National  Recreation  area.— 

(1)  In  general.- Upon  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  directly  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
or  made  available  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical,  finan- 
cial, development,  and  operations  assistance 
through  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude— 

(A)  administrative  support,  such  as  office 
space  and  equipment; 

(B)  personnel; 

(C)  planning  and  design  services  for  visitor 
use  facilities,  trails,  interpretive  exhibits, 
publications,  signs,  and  natural  resource 
management; 

(D)  development  and  construction  assist- 
ance, including  visitor  use  facilities,  trails, 
excursion  passenger  rail  facilities,  river  use 
and  access  facilities,  scenic  byways,  signs, 
waysides,  and  rehabilitation  of  historic 
structures;  and 

(E)  operations  functions,  including  inter- 
pretation and  visitor  services,  maintenance, 
natural  resource  management,  and  law  en- 
forcement services  conducted  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  corridor. 

(2)  Cooperative  agreements.— For  the 
purposes  of  providing  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency,  corporation,  or  person. 

(c)  Land  Transfers.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  transfers  of  real  property  from  the 
Commission  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
corridor  as  established  in  the  Corridor  Man- 
agement Plan.  Property  outside  the  legis- 
lated boundaries  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  that  is  transferred  to 
the  National  Park  Service  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  added  to  and  administered  as 


part  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recre- 
ation Area. 
SEC.  10.  DUTIES  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  ENTITIES. 

Any  Federal  entity  conducting  or  support- 
ing activities  directly  affecting  the  corridor 
and  any  entity  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio  act- 
ing pursuant  to  a  grrant  of  Federal  funds  or  a 
Federal  permit  or  agreement  supporting 
such  activities,  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  appointed  for  the  corridor  with 
respect  to  such  activities; 

(2)  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  this  Act  and.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  coordinate  such  activities;  and 

(3)  conduct  or  support  such  activities  in  a 
manner  which  the  Commission  determines 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  cor- 
ridor. 

SEC.  II.  COST  SHARE. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  funding  provided  to  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  this  Act  may  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of — 

(1)  the  annual  administrative  expenditures 
of  the  Commission; 

(2)  the  annual  development  expenditures  of 
the  Commission  to  Implement  the  Corridor 
Management  Plan;  and 

(3)  the  annual  land  acquisition  expendi- 
tures of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  funding  of  the  Commission  may 
be  in  the  fonn  of  cash,  services,  or  in-kind 
contributions,  fairly  valued. 

SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission— 

(1)  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  $400,000  per  year; 

(2)  for  planning,  design,  construction, 
grants,  and  loans  to  implement  the  approved 
Corridor  Management  Plan.  $1,500,000  per 
year,  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
and 

(3)  for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  con- 
sistent with  the  implementation  of  the  Cor- 
ridor Management  Plan,  subject  to  section 
7(b).  $250,000  per  year,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  Limitation.— No  amount  shall  be  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary approves  the  Corridor  Management 
Plan,  except  that  the  Commission  may  ex- 
pend funds  prior  to  such  time  for— 

(1)  an  87-mile  multiple  use  trail  connecting 
Cleveland  and  Zoar.  Ohio; 

(2)  2  Heritage  Visitor  Centers  located  prox- 
imate to  the  route  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  between  Cleveland  and  Zoar; 

(3)  excursion  passenger  rail  facilities  for 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  provided  by  the  nonprofit  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Scenic  Railroad  along  rail  routes  con- 
necting Cleveland  and  Zoar; 

(4)  the  rehabilitation  of  sites,  structures, 
and  buildings  listed  or  eligible  for  listing  on 
Che  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  that 
are  located  proximate  to  the  route  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  and  that  may  be  threat- 
ened with  loss  or  demolition;  and 

(5)  acquisition  of  property,  only  if  such 
property  is  proximate  to  the  route  of  the 
Ohio  Si  Erie  Canal  and  is  threatened  by  inap- 
propriate development  or  treatment.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  in  introducing  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor Act.  This  legislation  will  des- 
ignate an  87-mile  section  of  the  canal 


between  Cleveland  and  Zoar  as  a  na- 
tional heritage  corridor. 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  Congress  appro- 
priated $175,000  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  study  the  Ohio  and  Elrie 
Canal  Corridor.  This  study  analyzed 
the  national  significance  of  the  cor- 
ridor £LS  well  as  its  historical,  cultural 
and  recreational  resources.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  study  which  was 
released  in  September  1993,  concluded 
that  the  area  is  suitable  and  worthy  of 
national  preservation  and  protection. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  to  all  Americans 
was  recognized  in  1966,  when  a  section 
of  the  canal  in  Cuyahoga  County  was 
designated  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. The  national  importance  of  an- 
other portion  of  the  canal  corridor  was 
recognized  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  1974. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  21- 
member  commission  to  develop  a  man- 
agement plan  for  the  corridor.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Ohio  Historical  Soci- 
ety, the  four  county  governments,  and 
the  local  business  conmiunities  would 
serve  on  the  commission.  A  number  of 
activities  are  already  underway  at  the 
local  level,  and  the  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Act  will  serve  as  a  mechanism 
to  coordinate  these  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  Towpath  Trail  and 
Cuyahoga  Valley  Line  Railroad  are 
providing  trail  and  rail  opportunities, 
and  other  communities  are  engaging  in 
master  planning  projects  to  focus  spe- 
cifically on  their  resources.  Federal 
legislation  will  encourage  a  regional 
approach  for  resource  management  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  played  a  major  role  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  and  industrial 
development.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  me  in 
supporting  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  Act.« 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  DOLE): 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  from  requiring 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  to  convert  highway  signs  to 
metric  units;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

METRIC  MANDATE  RELIEF  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  Federal  agencies  from 
requiring  State  and  local  governments 
to  convert  highway  signs  to  metric 
units.  Congressman  Roberts  has  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration is  considering  proposals 
to  convert  our  Nation's  highway  signs 
from  English  to  metric.  1  oppose  these 
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measures  and  believe  that  sig^n  conver- 
sion would  do  little  more  than  create 
confusion  for  motorists  and  place  yet 
another  unfunded  Federal  mandate  on 
financially  strapped  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  confusion  that  such  a  change 
would  bring  is  evident.  Today,  millions 
of  American  motorists,  myself  in- 
cluded, are  not  familiar  with  the  met- 
ric system.  Some  may  see  this  fact  as 
a  reason  to  convert  highway  signs.  I 
disagree  and  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
push  metric  education,  those  efforts 
should  begin  in  the  classroom  rather 
than  on  already  dangerous  highways. 

In  addition  highway  sig'n  conversion 
would  further  burden  State  and  local 
governments  with  another  unfunded 
Federal  mandate.  The  1994  Highway 
Appropriations  Act  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  aid  funds  for  highway  sigrn  con- 
version. Given  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress to  fund  sigrn  conversion.  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  forced 
to  pick  up  the  tab.  This  translates  into 
fewer  dollars  for  other  highway 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  view  this 
legislation  as  an  attempt  to  throw  on- 
going metric  conversion  efforts  into  re- 
verse. That  is  not  the  case.  This  bill 
would  not  affect  any  effort  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  are  taking  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12770,  which  designate  the 
metric  system  as  the  preferred  system 
for  U.S.  trade  and  commerce  and  re- 
quire all  Federal  Government  agencies 
to  use  metric  units  in  procurements, 
grants,  and  other  business-related  ac- 
tivities. 

My  goal  is  not  to  hinder  these  ef- 
forts. I  believe  that  using  metrics  in 
business-related  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  beneficial. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  require  the 
Government  experts  who  deal  with 
plans  and  specifications  to  use  metric 
units.  It  is  quite  another  to  expect 
American  motorists  to  learn  the  sys- 
tem as  they  motor  down  our  Nation's 
highways,  especially  when  this  course 
in  metrics  may  cost  them  other  high- 
way projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  measure  will  save  American  driv- 
ers unnecessary  headaches  and  State 
and  local  governments  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  en- 
dorse and  support  my  Kansas  col- 
league. Senator  Kassebaum.  in  this  ac- 
tion to  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  requiring  States  to  convert 
highway  signs  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  example  of 
Federal  intrusion  at  its  worst.  If  one 
were  to  look  for  a  mandate  that  makes 
less  sense  than  this  one,  we  would  all 
be  looking  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  dozens  of 
Kansas  citizens  who  have  discovered 
this  mandate.  Although  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  has  taken  action  in 
the  past  to  block  the  use  of  Federal 
highway  funds  by  States  to  achieve 
metric  conversion,  apparently  it  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  that  legislation  adopt- 
ed in  1975  and  later  amended  in  1988 
still  requires  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert to  the  metric  system.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  FHWA  does  have  the 
option  to  reject  this  conversion  based 
upon  excessive  cost  and  the  hardship  it 
may  cause.  However,  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum.  we  should  not  need- 
lessly spend  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars and  force  the  States  to  convert  to 
the  metric  system. 


By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  with  respect 
to  export  controls  on  computers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

COMPUTER  EQUIP.MENT  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
EXPORT  CONTROL  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Com- 
puter Equipment  and  Technology  Ex- 
port Control  Reform  Act. 

U.S.  export  controls  are  necessary  to 
contain  the  spread  of  weapons  and  to 
prevent  terrorists  from  obtaining  tech- 
nology that  could  threaten  this  Na- 
tion's security.  We  can  all  agree  on 
that. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  these  controls 
should  not  unnecessarily  undermine 
highly  competitive  and  growing  Cali- 
fornia industries,  such  as  our  computer 
and  computer  equipment  makers.  Over 
280,000  Californians  are  employed  by 
businesses  that  make  computers,  soft- 
ware and  other  computer  equipment. 
Nationwide,  these  companies  exported 
over  $52.8  billion  in  goods  last  year. 

To  promote  economic  growth  and  job 
creation  in  California,  we  must  sup- 
port, not  inhibit,  this  growing,  export- 
oriented  sector.  Out-of-date  and  inef- 
fective controls  on  computers  and  com- 
puter equipment  serve  as  a  costly  bar- 
rier in  the  global  battle  for  export  mar- 
kets. 

The  Clinton  administration  recog- 
nized this  in  its  recent  Trade  Pro- 
motion Coordinating  Committee 
[TPCC]  report.  In  this  report,  the  ad- 
ministration noted  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy lost  10  to  20  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  exports  each  year  and  as  many  as 
400,000  jobs  because  of  the  Federal  ex- 
port control  regime.  To  boost  exports 
and  stimulate  economic  growth,  the 
administration  proposed  raising  the 
computer  control  threshold  from  12.5 
MTOPS  to  500  MTOPS,  and  the  super- 
computer threshold  from  195  MTOPS  to 
2,000  MTOPS.  I  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  foresight  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  this  impor- 
tant California  industry. 

These  reforms  were  an  important 
first  step.  But,  we  need  to  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  put  California's  computer 
makers  behind  the  8-ball  again. 
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My  bill,  the  Computer  Equipment 
and  Technology  Control  Reform  Act, 
will  ensure  that  U.S.  controls  on  the 
export  of  computers  and  computer 
equipment  will  keep  pace  with  the 
worldwide  spread  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  the  rapid  speed  of  techno- 
logical change.  My  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review  an- 
nually export  controls  on  computers, 
software  and  other  computer  equip- 
ment. In  this  review,  the  Secretary 
must  identify  the  objectives  of  the  con- 
trols, the  level  of  technology  that 
would  defeat  these  objectives,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  controls,  and  the 
level  of  technology  that  is  widely 
available  now,  and  will  be  available  in 
the  coming  year,  in  the  international 
marketplace.  The  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  increase  the  levels  at  which 
technologies  are  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  findings  of  the  review. 

The  act  also  attempts  to  better  focus 
U.S.  controls  on  those  items  that  can 
be  controlled  by  allowing  computers 
worth  less  than  $6,000  and  mass-market 
computers  and  equipment  to  be  shipped 
without  prior  licensing  approval.  Wide- 
ly available  consumer  products  will  no 
longer  be  caught  in  the  time-consum- 
ing and  costly  licensing  net. 

Finally,  the  act  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  publish  the  publicly-known 
names  of  foreign  purchasers  that  may 
be  involved  in  proliferation  activities. 
This  will  enhance  the  ability  of  our  ex- 
porters to  avoid  foreign  purchasers 
that  may  be  a  threat  to  our  Nation's 
security. 

With  the  Computer  Equipment  and 
Technology  Control  Reform  Act,  we 
will  have  an  export  control  regime  that 
is  more  rational,  more  efficient,  and 
more  predictable.  Computers  and  tech- 
nology that  should  be  controlled  will 
be  controlled.  And,  computers  and 
technology  that  should  not  be  subject 
to  time-consuming  and  costly  controls, 
will  be  freed  from  unnecessary  licens- 
ing requirements  through  a  reasonable 
review  process. 

Freeing  California's  computer,  soft- 
ware and  computer  equipment  makers 
from  unnecessary  licensing  restrictions 
will  lead  to  more  exports.  Increasing 
California's  exports  means  more  jobs 
for  Californians  and  a  stronger  Califor- 
nia economy. 

The  Computer  Equipment  and  Tech- 
nology Control  Reform  Act  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
enact  this  important  export  control  re- 
form bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1820 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION.  1.  SHORT  Tmj:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "Computer 
Equipment  and  Technology  Export  Control 
Reform  Act". 

SEC.  2.  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  CONTROLS  ON  COM- 
PUTERS. 

Section  4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  Review  of  Export  Controls  on  Com- 
puter Equipment  and  Technology.— 

"(1)  Ln  General.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
requirements  of  validated  licenses  and  other 
licenses  authorizing  multiple  exports  are  pe- 
riodically removed  as  computer  equipment, 
computer  communications  and  networking 
equipment,  computer  software,  and  related 
technology,  that  are  subject  to  such  require- 
ments become  obsolete  with  respect  to  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  export  controls  re- 
quiring such  licenses,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  periodic  reviews  of  such  controls. 
The  Secretary  shall  complete  such  a  review 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  1-year  period  thereafter. 

"(2)  Review  Elements.— In  conducting 
each  review  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  do  the  following  with  respect  to 
the  export  controls  requiring  a  license  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  Objectives  of  Control.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  identify  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  export  controls,  for  the  12-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
view is  completed,  for  each  country  for 
which  a  validated  license  is  required.  When 
an  objective  of  an  export  control  is  to  defer 
the  development  of  a  specific  capability  in 
such  country,  the  Secretary  shall  specify  for 
what  period  of  time  the  controls  are  ex- 
pected to  defer  such  capability. 

"(B)  QuANTrri-  AND  Performance.— The 
Secretary  shall  estimate,  for  the  12-month 
period  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
quantity  and  performance  (measured  in 
Composite  Theoretical  Performance  or  other 
relevant  performance  metrics)  of  computer 
systems  that  must  be  obtained  by  each  coun- 
try for  which  a  validated  license  is  required 
in  order  to  defeat  the  objectives  of  the  ex- 
port controls. 

"(C)  AvAiLABiLrry  to  Controlled  Des- 
tinations.—The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  export  controls  in 
achieving  their  specific  objectives,  including 
explicit  descriptions  of  the  availability,  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  to  controlled  countries  of 
computer  equipment,  computer  communica- 
tions and  networking  equipment,  computer 
software,  and  related  technology  on  which 
the  export  controls  are  in  effect— 

"(i)  from  sources  that  do  not  control  the 
export  of  such  items,  and  from  sources  from 
which  no  effective  export  controls  on  such 
Items  exist; 

"(ii)  as  a  result  of  actual  or  potential  di- 
version, including  potential  diversion  of  soft- 
ware over  international  computer  or  tele- 
phone networks; 

"(iii)  as  a  result  of  export  license  author- 
izations from  countries  other  than  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

"(iv)  as  a  result  of  indigenous  production 
in  controlled  countries;  and 

"(V)  as  a  result  of  United  States  regula- 
tions permitting  exports  to  such  countries  of 
items  with  minimal  United  States  content 
by  value. 


"(D)  Economic  impact.— The  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  economic  impact,  during 
the  12-month  period  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  of  the  export  controls  on  export- 
ing companies,  including  estimates  of  lost 
sales,  loss  in  market  share,  and  administra- 
tive overhead. 

"(3)  Increase  in  thresholds.- After  com- 
pleting each  review  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  increase,  if  warranted  by 
the  findings  of  the  review,  the  following  ex- 
port control  thresholds,  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  agreements: 

"(A)  The  performance  levels  at  which  com- 
puter systems  are  eligible  for  delivery  under 
a  distribution  license. 

"(B)  The  performance  levels  at  which  com- 
puter systems  may  be  shipped  under  a  gen- 
eral license  to  countries  other  than  con- 
trolled countries. 

"(C)  The  performance  levels  defining  a 
•supercomputer". 

"(D)  The  performance  levels  at  which  a 
validated  license  is  required  for  the  export  to 
a  controlled  country  of  computer  systems 
and  peripherals,  software,  parts,  and  commu- 
nications equipment  normally  supplied  with 
such  computer  systems. 
In  any  recommendation  or  publication  for 
such  increase,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
the  specific  rationale  for  the  increase. 

"(4)  Default  provisions.— If  on  the  date 
by  which  a  review  under  this  subsection 
must  be  completed,  the  review  is  not  com- 
pleted or  a  report  on  the  review  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  paragraph 
(5),  the  performance  levels  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  then  in  effect,  stated  in  terms  of 
Composite  Theoretical  Performance  or  other 
relevant  performance  metrics,  shall  double, 
effective  90  days  from  that  date.  No  change 
in  regulations  or  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister shall  be  required  to  implement  such  in- 
crease in  performance  levels. 

"(5)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Computer 
Systems  Technical  Advisory  Committee  (or 
successor  technical  advisory  committee)  a 
report  on  the  findings  of  each  review  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection,  addressing 
each  requirement  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2). 
Within  60  days  thereafter,  the  Computer  Sys- 
tems Technical  Advisory  Committee  (or  suc- 
cessor technical  advisory  committee)  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  concise  state- 
ment specifying  its  concurrence  or  non- 
concurrence  with  each  matter  contained  in 
the  Secretary's  report,  along  with  specific 
reasons  for  such  concurrence  or  nonconcur- 
rence. 

"(6)  Hearings.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct public  hearings  not  less  than  once  each 
year  in  order  to  solicit  information  from  all 
interested  parties  on  all  matters  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  each  review  conducted  under  this 
subsection.". 

SEC.  3.  DE  MINIMUS  DECONTROL  OP  COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS. 

Section  4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Removal  of  Controls  on  Computer 
Systems  Valued  at  Less  Than  $5,000.— 

"(1)  Ln'  general.— No  validated  license 
shall  be  required  under  this  Act  for  the  ex- 
port or  reexport  to  any  controlled  country  of 
any  digital  computer  having  a  net  value  of 
less  than  $5,000. 

"(2)  DEFiNrriON  of  net  value.— As  used  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  'net  value'  of  a  digital 
computer  means  the  actual  selling  price  of 
the  computer,  less  transport  charges,  to  the 


customer  abroad,  or  the  current  market 
price  of  the  computer  to  the  same  type  of 
customer  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  No  QUANTnr  UMIT.— No  limit  may  be 
placed  under  this  Act  on  the  number  of  com- 
puter systems  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
that  may  be  exported  or  reexported  at  any 
one  time  or  on  the  number  of  shipments  of 
such  computer  systems  to  any  controlled 
country  or  end-user  in  a  controlled  coun- 
try.". 

SEC.    4.    DECONTROL    OF    MASS-MARKET    COM- 
PUTER EQUIPMENT. 

Section  4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  Removal  of  Controls  on  Mass-Mar- 
ket Computer  Equipment.— 

"(1)  Mass-market  computer  equipment 
defined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "mass-market  computer  equipment' 
means  any  computer  system,  computer 
networking  equipment,  peripheral  to  a  com- 
puter system,  part  or  subassembly  of  a  com- 
puter system,  or  combination  thereof,  on 
which  export  controls  are  In  effect  under  this 
Act.  and  which  will  have  been  installed  for 
end-use  outside  the  United  States  in  a  quan- 
tity exceeding  100,000  units  over  a  12-month 
period,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"•(2)  Anticipatory  review  of  mass-market 
computer  equipment —Not  later  than— 

""(A)  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and 

'"(B)  the  end  of  each  1-year  period  occur- 
ring thereafter, 

the  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (or  successor  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee), industry  groups,  and  computer 
equipment  producers,  identify  those  items 
(including  computer  systems  differentiated 
in  terms  of  Composite  Theoretical  Perform- 
ance) that  will  be  installed  for  end-use  out- 
side the  United  States  in  a  quantity  exceed- 
ing 100,000  units  during  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  the  applicable  date  described  tti~ 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  Estimates  of  num- 
bers of  items  installed  shall  be  based  on  reli- 
able estimates  provided  by  producers  of  such 
items. 

"(3)  Action  by  the  secretary.— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  an  item  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  to  be 
mass-market  computer  equipment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  either— 

"(A)  eliminate  export  controls  on  such 
equipment  and  publish  a  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  item  controlled 
under  the  terms  of  an  export  control  regime 
in  which  the  United  States  participates  with 
1  or  more  other  countries,  propose  the  elimi- 
nation of  controls  on  such  equipment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  the  appro- 
priate regime  and  publish  a  notice  of  such 
proposal  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

SEC.    5.    IDENTinCATION    OF    PROUFERA-nON 
END-USERS. 

Section  4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)      IDENTIFICATION      OF      PROUFERATION 

Endusers.— 

"(1)  Proliferation  enduser  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'pro- 
liferation enduser'  means  any  entity  that  is 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  design, 
development,  or  production  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  or  biological  weapons  or  missiles 
and  is  located  in  a  country  that  is  not  party 
to  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement  the 
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purpose  of  whlcb  Is  to  limit  the  spread  of 
such  weapons  and  activities  and  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

"(2)    PUBUCATION    OF    PROUFERATION 

ENDU8ERS.— The  Secretary  shall,  within  10 
days  after  communicating:  to  any  United 
States  exporter  (including  by  denying  an  ex- 
port license  to  such  exporter)  that  any  en- 
tity has  been  identified  as  a  proliferation 
enduser  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
name  and  speclHc  validated  license  require- 
ments for  exports  to  such  proliferation 
enduser.  If  such  publication  is  not  made, 
such  entity  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  pro- 
liferation enduser  and  exports  or  reexports 
to  such  entity  shall  not  require  an  Individual 
validated  license  solely  because  of  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

Computer  Equipment  and  Technology 
Export  Control  Reform  Act 
bill  summary 
Section  1.  Short  title 

The    "Computer    EVjuipment    and    Tech- 
nology Export  Control  Reform  Act." 
Section  2.  Annual  review  of  controls  on  comput- 
ers 

(1)  In  General.— In  an  effort  to  remove  ex- 
port controls  that  are  obsolete,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  must  conduct  an  annual 
review  of  export  controls  on  computers,  soft- 
ware and  other  computer  equipment. 

(2)  REVIEW  Elements.— In  conducting  the 
annual  review,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  look  prospectively  for  12  months  at  the 
following  elements: 

(A)  Objectives  of  Control. — The  Secretary 
must  Identify  the  objectives  of  the  export 
controls.  If  the  goal  is  to  prevent  or  postpone 
development  or  acquisition  of  a  technology 
or  capability,  then  the  Secretary  must  speci- 
fy the  period  of  time  the  controls  are  ex- 
pected to  defer  that  capability. 

(B)  Quantity  and  Performance.- The  Sec- 
retary must  estimate  the  number  and  kind 
of  computer  systems  that  would  damage  the 
objectives  of  the  export  controls. 

(C)  Availability  to  Controlled  Destina- 
tions.— The  Secretary  must  look  at  how 
widely  available  the  controlled  computers, 
software  and  other  computer  equipment  are: 

(1)  from  uncontrolled  sources.  This  means 
from  companies  outside  of  countries  that  are 
part  of  CoCom  or  other  multilateral  regimes. 

(ii)  because  of  actual  or  potential  diver- 
sion. This  means  diversion  of  goods  from 
their  intended  destination  as  well  as  trans- 
mission of  software  over  international  tele- 
phone lines. 

(iii)  as  a  result  of  a  license  granted  by  an- 
other country.  This  means  instances  where 
another  country  has  granted  a  license  for 
shipment,  or  has  unilaterally  decontrolled  a 
certain  good  or  technology,  or  permits  ship- 
ments without  prior  approval. 

(iv)  as  a  result  of  indigenous  production. 
This  means  those  instances  where  a  con- 
trolled country  has  developed  the  tech- 
nology. 

(V)  as  a  result  of  regulations  permitting 
shipment  of  items  with  minimal  U.S.  con- 
tent value.  This  means  exports  that  are  al- 
lowed because  they  have  a  minimal  amount 
of  U.S.  parts. 

(5)  Economic  Impact.— The  Secretary  must 
look  at  the  impact  of  controls  on  exporting 
companies,  including  lost  sales,  loss  in  mar- 
ket share,  and  administrative  overhead. 

(3)  Increase  in  Thresholds.— Based  on  the 
findings  of  the  review,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  appropriate  increases  in  control 
thresholds  for  goods  eligible  for  delivery 
under: 

(A)  a  distribution  license. 


(B)  a  general  license, 

(C)  performance  levels  defining  a  super- 
computer, 

(D)  a  validated  license. 

(4)  Default  Provisions.— If  the  review  is 
not  completed  on  an  annual  basis,  then  the 
computer  control  thresholds  will  automati- 
cally double,  effective  90  days  from  the  date 
that  the  review  should  have  been  completed. 

(5)  Report.— The  Secretary  must  transmit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
review. 

(6)  Heiarinos.— The   Secretary   must  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  an  annual  basis  to 
collect  information  for  the  annual  review. 
Section  3.  De  minimis  decontrol  of  computer  sys- 
tems 

(1)  In  General.— Computers  having  a  net 
value  of  less  than  S5,000  will  not  require  a 
validated  license  for  export  or  reexport. 

(2)  DEFiNmoN  of  Net  Value.— "Net  value" 
means  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  com- 
puter, less  transport  charges  to  the  customer 
abroad,  or  the  current  market  price  of  the 
computer  to  the  same  type  of  customer. 

(3)  No  Quantity  Limit.— There  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  computers  worth  less  than 
S5,000  that  can  be  exported  or  reexported 
without  a  validated  license. 

Section  4.  Decontrol  of  mass-market  computer 
eguipment 

(1)  Mass-Market  Computer  Equipment 
Defined.— "Mass  market  computer  equip- 
ment" is  defined  as  any  computer  system, 
computer  networking  equipment,  peripheral 
to  a  computer  system,  or  combination  there- 
of that  has  100,000  units  installed  outside  the 
United  States  over  a  12-month  period. 

(2)  Anticipatory  Review  of  Mass-Market 
Computer  Equipment.— On  an  annual  basis, 
the  Secretary  shall  identify  the  computers 
and  computer  equipment  that,  in  the  next  12 
months,  will  have  100.000  units  installed  out- 
side the  United  States. 

(3)  Action  by  the  Secretary.— If  a  com- 
puter is  deemed  to  be  a  "mass  market  com- 
puter," the  Secretary  shall  eliminate  the 
controls,  or  propose  the  elimination  of  con- 
trols on  equipment  if  the  item  is  controlled 
under  the  terms  of  a  multilateral  export  con- 
trol regime. 

Section  5.  Identification  of  proliferation  end- 
users 

(1)  Proliferation  Enduser  Defined.— A 
"proliferation  enduser"  means  any  entity 
that  is  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
design,  development  or  production  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  or  biological  weapons  or 
missiles  and  is  located  in  a  country  that  is 
not  party  to  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreement  to  limit  the  spread  of  weapons. 

(2)  Publication  of  Proliferation 
Endusers.— The  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  names  of  any  party 
that  has  been  identified  to  an  exporter  as  a 
proliferation  end-user.» 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  Mr.  MUR- 

KOWSKI,      Mr.      WOFFORD.      Mr. 

Inouye.     Mrs.     Murray,     Mr. 

DeConcini,    Mr.    Stevens,   Mr. 

Rockefeller,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  prevention 
of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


the  comprehensive  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  prevention  act 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Comprehensive 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Prevention 
Act.  a  bill  that  will  enhance  the  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate  this  tragic 
disease.  Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  [FAS] 
and  a  related  condition  known  as  fetal 
alcohol  effect  [FAE]  constitute  the 
leading  cause  of  mental  retardation  in 
the  United  States  today.  The  tragedy 
of  FAS/FAE  Is  that  both  are  com- 
pletely preventable  simply  by  abstain- 
ing from  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
during  pregnancy. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not 
realize  the  dangers  of  drinking  while 
pregnant.  The  Office  for  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  estimates  that  as 
many  as  66  percent  of  all  women  drink 
while  they  are  pregnant,  endangering 
their  infants'  health  and  putting  them 
at  risk  of  being  born  with  FAS  or  FAE. 
The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Dependence  reports  that  the 
number  of  women  who  believe  It  is  safe 
to  consume  up  to  three  drinks  per  day 
while  they  are  pregnant  may  be  as  high 
as  one-third. 

Misconceptions  about  the  Impact  of 
alcohol  Intake  during  pregnancy  are 
not  limited  to  the  general  public.  Even 
some  health  care  providers  are  un- 
aware of  the  danger  of  drinking  during 
pregnancy,  and  for  many  years  It  was 
widely  held  that  moderate  alcohol  con- 
sumption during  pregnancy  was  bene- 
ficial. 

There  are  approximately  5,000  chil- 
dren born  each  year  in  the  United 
States  with  FAS.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  incidence  of  FAS  is  as  high  as  1  per 
100  in  some  Native  American  commu- 
nities. The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  estimate  that  the  life- 
time cost  of  treating  an  Individual 
with  FAS  is  almost  $1.4  million.  The 
total  cost  in  terms  of  health  care  and 
social  services  to  treat  all  Americans 
with  FAS  is  close  to  51.6  billion  each 
year.  This  is  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
necessary expense,  given  the  fact  that 
FAS  is  100-percent  preventable. 

The  first  step  toward  eliminating 
this  devastating  disease  is  raising  the 
public's  consciousness  about  FAS/FAE. 
Although  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  this  regard,  much  more  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  Comprehensive 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Prevention 
Act  would  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  to  prevent  FAS/FAE  across 
the  Nation  by  filling  in  the  gaps  In  our 
current  FAS/FAE  prevention  system.  I 
am  pleased  that  several  provisions  of 
the  original  bill  Introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  103d  Congress  have  been 
put  into  place  over  the  past  year. 

The  measure  I  am  reintroducing 
today  contains  four  major  components, 
representing  the  provisions  of  the 
original  legislation  that  have  not  yet 
been  enacted. 

First,  the  Comprehensive  Fetal  Alco- 
hol  Syndrome   Prevention  Act   would 


initiate  a  coordinated  education  and 
public  awareness  campaign  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  range  of  agencies  under  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Second,  it  would  support  applied  epi- 
demiologic research  into  the  causes, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  FAS/ 
FAE.  The  bill  would  establish  grant 
programs  to.  assist  State,  local,  and 
tribal  governments,  scientific  and  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  other  public 
entitles  in  their  efforts  in  these  two 
areas. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
plan  to  disseminate  FAS/FAE  diag- 
nostic criteria,  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  health  care  and  social  services 
providers  and  others  who  come  Into 
frequent  contact  with  children  af- 
flicted by  this  disease.  Finally,  it 
would  establish  an  Interagency  task 
force  to  coordinate  the  wide  range  of 
Federal  efforts  in  combating  FAS/FAE. 

Mr.  President,  FAS/FAE  presents  a 
national  problem  that  reaches  across 
economic  and  social  boundaries.  The 
Comprehensive  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome Prevention  Act  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  over  15  different  organiza- 
tions, including  the  March  of  Dimes, 
the  Child  Welfare  League,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. The  demand  for  a  comprehensive 
and  determined  response  to  the  dev- 
astating problem  of  FAS/FAE  is  clear. 
I  am  hojjeful  that,  with  widespread  sup- 
port, we  can  enact  this  important  leg- 
islation without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1821 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive   Fetal    Alcohol    Syndrome    Prevention 
Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  the  leading 
known  cause  of  mental  retardation,  and  It  is 
100  percent  preventable; 

(2)  each  year,  more  than  5.000  infants  are 
born  in  the  United  States  with  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome,  suffering  Irreversible  physical 
and  mental  damage; 

(3)  50,000  more  infants  are  born  each  year 
with  lesser,  though  still  serious,  alcohol-re- 
lated birth  defects,  known  as  Fetal  Alcohol 
Effects; 

(4)  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  a  national 
problem,  it  can  impact  any  child,  family,  or 
community,  but  its  threat  to  American  Indi- 
ans and  Alaska  Natives  is  especially  alarm- 
ing; 

(5)  In  some  American  Indian  communities, 
where  alcohol  dependency  rates  reach  50  per- 
cent and  above,  the  chances  of  a  newborn 
suffering  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  or  Fetal 
Alcohol  Effects  are  30  times  greater  than  na- 
tional averages; 


(6)  researchers  have  determined  that  the 
possibility  of  giving  birth  to  a  baby  with 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  or  Fetal  Alcohol  Ef- 
fects increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  alcohol  consumed  by  a 
pregnant  woman,  and  that  stopping  alcohol 
consumption  at  any  point  in  the  pregnancy 
reduces  the  risks  and  the  emotional,  phys- 
ical, and  mental  consequences  of  alcohol  ex- 
posure to  the  baby; 

(7)  in  addition  to  the  immeasurable  toll  on 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol 
Effects  children  and  their  families.  Fetal  Al- 
cohol Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects 
pose  extraordinary  financial  costs  to  the  Na- 
tion, including  the  costs  of  health  care,  edu- 
cation, foster  care,  job  training,  and  general 
support  services  for  affected  individuals; 

(8)  as  a  reliable  comparison,  delivery  and 
care  costs  are  four  times  greater  for  Infants 
who  were  exposed  to  illicit  substances  than 
for  infants  with  no  indication  of  substance 
exposure,  and  over  a  lifetime,  health  care 
costs  for  one  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  child 
are  estimated,  to  be  at  least  $1,400,000;  and 

(9)  we  know  of  no  safe  dose  of  alcohol  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  or  of  any  safe  time  to  drink 
during  pregnancy,  thus.  It  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  active  role  in  encouraging 
all  women  to  abstain  from  alcohol  consump- 
tion during  pregnancy. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish, 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  a  comprehensive  program  to  help 
prevent  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal 
Alcohol  Effects  nationwide.  Such  program 
shall— 

(1)  coordinate  and  support  epidemiologic 
research  concerning  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects; 

(2)  coordinate  and  support  national.  State, 
and  community-based  public  awareness,  pre- 
vention, and  education  programs  on  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects; 
and 

(3)  foster  coordination  among  all  Federal 
agencies  that  conduct  or  support  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  re- 
search, programs,  and  surveillance  and  oth- 
erwise meet  the  general  needs  of  populations 
actually  or  potentially  impacted  by  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects. 
SEC.  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  290bb  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  4— Provisions  Relating  to  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects 

"SEC.  520E.  establishment  OF  FETAL  ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME  PREVENTION  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  other  relevant  offices, 
shall  establish  a  comprehensive  program  to 
help  prevent  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and 
Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  and  coordinate  Federal 
efforts  to  prevent  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
and  Feul  Alcohol  Effects. 

"(b)  Elements  of  Program.— Under  the 
program  established  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  that 
shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  and  support  national  and 
targeted  public  awareness,  prevention,  and 
education  programs  on  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects: 

"(2)  coordinate  and  support  applied  epi- 
demiologic research  concerning  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects; 


"(3)  conduct  and  support  basic  research 
targeted  to  developing  data  to  improve  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects; 

"(4)  develop  a  plan  to  disseminate  diag- 
nostic criteria  to  health  care  and  social  serv- 
ices providers  and  carry  out  that  plan:  and 

"(5)  establish  an  Inter-Agency  Task  Force 
on  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Effects,  which  shall  be  chaired  by  the  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Alcohol  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration, 
and  which  shall  include  representatives  from 
all  relevant  agencies  and  offices  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(Including  the  Indian  Health  Service)  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  Defense.  Department 
of  the  Interior  (including  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs),  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  any  other  relevant 
Federal  Agency. 

-SEC.    520F.    EDUCATION    AND    PUBUC    AWARE- 

NES& 

"The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  appro- 
priate agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to— 

"(1)  support,  conduct  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of— 

"(A)  training  programs  for  health  care  pro- 
viders, educators,  school-based  health  care 
providers,  social  workers,  child  welfare 
workers  and  family  members  concerning  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol 
Effects: 

"(B)  prevention  and  education  programs, 
including  health  education,  and  school-based 
clinic  programs,  for  school-age  children  with 
respect  to  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal 
Alcohol  Effects:  and 

"(C)  public  and  community  awareness  pro- 
grams concerning  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects; 

"(2)  provide  technical  and  consultative  as- 
sistance to  States,  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments, local  governments,  school-based 
health  care  providers,  scientific  and  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions concerning  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  award  grants  to  and  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  and  contracts  with  States, 
Indian  tribal  governments,  local  govern- 
ments, scientific  and  academic  institutions, 
entities  that  fund  school-based  clinics,  and 
non-profit  organizations  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  enabling  such  entities  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  cultural  sensitivity  and  age-appropriate- 
ness, of  the  prevention,  education  and  com- 
munity-based public  awareness  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1); 

"(B)  enabling  such  entities  to  provide 
training  to  health  care  providers,  school 
nurses  and  other  school  health  care  provid- 
ers, including  school-based  clinic  health  care 
providers,  educators,  family  members,  social 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  in 
the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol 
Effects; 

"(C)  educating  children  and  youth,  includ- 
ing pregnant  and  high-risk  youth,  concern- 
ing such  syndrome  and  effects  with  priority 
given  to  those  programs  that  are  part  of  a 
sequential,  comprehensive  school  health  edu- 
cation program;  and 

"(D)  increasing  public  and  community 
awareness  concerning  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  through 
culturally  sensitive  projects,  programs,  and 
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campalgnss.  and  improving  the  understanding 
of  the  general  public  and  targeted  groups 
concerning  the  most  effective  methods  for 
intervening  with  friends  and  family  to  pre- 
vent fetal  exposure  to  alcohol. 

-SEC.  8MG.  APPLIED  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  RESEARCH 
AND  PREVENTION  PROGRAM. 

"The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  appro- 
priate agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to— 

"(1)  conduct  and  support  research  on  the 
causes,  mechanisms,  diagnostic  methods, 
and  treatment  and  prevention  of  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects: 

"(2)  provide  technical  and  consultative  as- 
sistance and  training  to  States,  Indian  tribal 
governments,  local  governments,  other  pub- 
lic entitles,  scientific  and  academic  institu- 
tions, and  non-profit  organizations  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of— 

"(A)  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  prevention 
and  early  intervention  progrrams;  and 

"(B)  research  relating  to  the  causes,  mech- 
anisms, diagnosis  methods,  treatment  and 
prevention,  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and 
Fetal  Alcohol  Effects:  and 

"(3)  award  grants  to,  and  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  and  contracts  with 
States,  Indian  tribal  governments,  local  gov- 
ernments, other  public  entities,  scientific 
and  academic  Institutions,  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations to — 

"(A)  assist  such  entities  in  conducting  in- 
novative demonstration  and  evaluation 
projects  designed  to  determine  effective 
strategies,  including  community-based  pre- 
vention programs  and  multi-cultural  edu- 
cation campaigns,  for  preventing  and  Inter- 
vening in  fetal  exposure  to  alcohol: 

"(B)  improve  and  coordinate  the  surveil- 
lance and  ongoing  assessment  methods  im- 
plemented by  such  entities  and  the  Federal 
Government,  with  respect  to  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  for  the 
purpose  of— 

"(i)  tracking  progress  toward  achieving 
relevant  Year  20(X)  Prevention  Objectives,  set 
forth  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
Healthy  People  2000:  National  Health  Pro- 
motion and  Disease  Prevention  Objectives: 

"(11)  identifying  successful,  culturally  sen- 
sitive prevention  efforts:  and 

"(ill)  identifying  children  who  have  symph 
toms  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Fetal 
Alcohol  Effects  and  may  need  special  health, 
education,  and  support  services: 

"(C)  develop  and  evaluate  effective  age-ap- 
propriate and  culturally-sensitive  prevention 
programs  for  infants,  children,  adolescents, 
and  adults  identified  as  being  at-risk  of  be- 
coming chemically  dependent  on  alcohol  and 
associated  with  or  developing  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects:  and 

"(D)  facilitate  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion among  Federal,  State.  Tribal,  and  local 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

-SEC.  SaOH.  BASIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

"The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  appro- 
priate agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  conduct  and 
support  research  on  services  research  and  ef- 
fective prevention  treatments  and  interven- 
tions for  pregnant  alcohol  dependent  women 
and  Individuals  with  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects. 
-SEC.  SaOI.  DIAGNOSTIC  CRITERIA  FOR  FETAL  AL- 
COHOL SYNDROME  AND  FETAL  AL- 
COHOL EFFECTS. 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  appropriate  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to— 


"(1)  develop  a  plan  for  widely-disseminat- 
ing the  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome/Fetal  Alco- 
hol Effects  diagnostic  criteria  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices under  the  ADAMHA  Reorganization  Act 
(Public  Law  102-321)  to  health  care  providers, 
educators,  social  workers,  child  welfare 
workers,  and  other  individuals  within  16 
months  of  such  date  of  enactment:  and 

"(2)  disseminate  the  criteria  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (1). 
-SEC.    SaOJ.    INTER-AGENCY    TASK    FORCE    ON 
FETAL    ALCOHOL    SYNDROME    AND 
FETAL  ALCOHOL  EFFECTS. 

"(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part, the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Inter- 
Agency  Task  Force  on  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  to  foster  co- 
ordination among  all  Federal  agencies  that 
conduct  or  support  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects  research,  pro- 
grams, and  surveillance  and  otherwise  meet 
the  general  needs  of  populations  actually  or 
potentially  impacted  by  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome and  Fetal  Alcohol  Effects. 

"(b)  Membership.— The  Task  Force  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  be  chaired  by  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Alcohol  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration  and  staffed  by  the 
Administration:  and 

"(2)  include  representatives  from  all  rel- 
evant agencies  and  offices  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Interior,  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  any  other  relevant 
Federal  agency. 

"(c)  Functions.— The  Task  Force  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  and 
research  concerning  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome, Fetal  Alcohol  Effects,  and  other 
forms  of  maternal  substance  abuse,  including 
those  programs — 

"(A)  targeting  individuals,  families,  and 
populations  identified  as  being  at  risk  of  ac- 
quiring Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome.  Fetal  Alco- 
hol Effects,  or  other  maternal  substance 
abuse;  and 

"(B)  providing  health,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  social  services  to  infants,  chil- 
dren, and  adults  with  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome, Fetal  Alcohol  Effects,  and  other  drug 
exposures  and  their  families:  and 

"(2)  coordinate  its  efforts  with  existing  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  task 
forces  on  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
maternal  and  child  health: 

"(3)  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  relevant  Committees  of  Congress 
on  the  current  and  planned  activities  of  the 
participating  agencies. 

-SEC.  520K.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  GRANTS,  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant,  cooperative  agreement  or  contract 
under  this  subpart,  an  entity  shall— 

"(1)  be  a  State,  Indian  tribal  government, 
local  government,  entity  that  funds  a  school- 
based  health  clinic  scientific  or  academic  in- 
stitution or  non-profit  organization: 

"(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  including  a  description 
of  the  activities  that  the  entity  intends  to 
carry  out  using  amounts  received  under  a 


grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract: 
and 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  amounts  re- 
ceived under  such  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments or  contracts  will  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— No  grant, 
cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  may  be 
awarded  to  an  entity  under  this  subpart  un- 
less the  entity  agrees  to  maintain  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  entity  for  activities  of  the 
type  for  which  the  amounts  to  be  received 
under  a  grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or 
contract  are  to  be  used,  at  a  level  equal  to 
not  less  than  the  level  of  such  expenditures 
maintained  by  the  entity  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  entity 
is  applying  to  receive  the  grant,  cooperative 
agreement  or  contract. 

"(c)  Amounts  in  Lieu  of  Cash.— At  the  re- 
quest of  a  recipient  of  a  grant,  cooperative 
agreement,  or  contract  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount  pro- 
vided under  such  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract by— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  supplies  or  equipment  furnished 
the  recipient:  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
pay,  allowances,  and  travel  expenses  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  was  detailed  to  the  recipient  and 
the  amount  of  any  other  cost  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  detail  of  such  officer  or 
employee. 

-SEC.    620L.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subpart,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1997.  ".• 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Daschle,  in  reintroducing  the  Com- 
prehensive Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
Prevention  Act.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  proposing  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated,  national  effort  to 
prevent  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
birth  defects  in  this  country:  Fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  well 
documented,  and  the  time  for  action  is 
long  overdue.  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
[FAS]  is  this  Nation's  primary  known 
cause  of  mental  retardation,  and  it  is 
completely  preventable.  According  to  a 
report  issued  last  summer  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  and  Preven- 
tion, the  number  of  reported  FAS  cases 
has  tripled  over  the  past  decade.  The 
CDC  reports  that  in  1992,  nearly  4  in- 
fants— possibly  more— out  of  every 
10,000  births  were  born  with  FAS,  suf- 
fering irreversible  physical  and  mental 
harm.  In  1979,  the  first  year  CDC  col- 
lected information  on  the  incidence  of 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome,  it  estimated 
the  number  of  reported  FAS  cases  at 
only  one  per  10,000  births. 

Adding  to  the  extent  of  the  problem 
are  estimates  which  indicate  that  each 
year  10,000  to  12,000  infants  are  born 
with  lesser,  though  still  serious,  alco- 
hol-related birth  defects  known  as  fetal 
alcohol  effects  [FAE]. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
number  of  infants  born  with  FAS  has 


exceeded  the  national  average  for  a 
number  of  years.  Each  year,  more  than 
36  babies  are  born  in  New  Mexico  with 
FAS,  and  more  than  80  are  born  with 
FAE.  Some  experts  believe  our  FAS 
rate  has  been  consistently  higher  than 
the  national  average  because  our  doc- 
tors, who  have  benefited  from  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  State-based  FAS  re- 
search, are  more  familiar  with  its  signs 
and  symptoms. 

If  this  is  true,  then  nationally  the 
number  of  FAS  and  FAE  births  could 
be  higher  than  today's  estimates.  In 
fact,  the  CDC  believes  this  to  be  the 
case.  According  to  Dr.  David  Erickson, 
the  chief  of  the  CDC's  birth  defects  and 
genetic  diseases  branch,  the  new  CDC 
count — which  we  need  to  remember  is  a 
threefold  increase  over  the  1979  esti- 
mate— probably  is  a  substantial 
undercount.  It  is  an  undercount  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  chief  among 
them  is  undoubtedly  lack  of  awareness. 

Although  the  exact  number  of  infants 
and  families  impacted  by  FAS  and  FAE 
is  not  entirely  certain,  there  is  no 
question  that  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is 
a  national  problem.  It  can  impact  any 
child,  any  family,  and  any  community. 
But  I  am  especially  troubled  about  the 
threat  FAS  poses  to  the  Navajo, 
Apache,  and  Pueblo  children  and  fami- 
lies in  New  Mexico,  and  to  American 
Indians  throughout  the  Nation. 

New  Mexico  health  officials  estimate 
that  the  combined  FAS  rate  for  our 
State's  22  Indian  tribes  is  2  to  5  times 
that  the  national  average.  According 
to  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  prev- 
alence of  FAS  is  significantly  higher 
among  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  than  nationally.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  some  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  communities,  as  many 
as  1  in  4  newborns  may  be  affected  by 
FAS  or  FAE. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  tragedy  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome  and  fetal  alco- 
hol effects  is  that  both  are  completely 
preventable.  Not  one  more  infant 
would  be  born  with  FAS  or  FAE  if 
every  pregnancy  was  an  alcohol-free 
pregnancy.  If  we  could  get  the  message 
out  that  alcohol  and  pregnancy  do  not 
mix,  if  we  could  explain  the  compelling 
need  for  every  mother  to  stay  away 
from  alcoholic  beverages  while  she  is 
pregnant,  then  we  could  eliminate  this 
disease.  The  key  is  prevention  through 
education. 

Prevention  through  education  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Comprehensive 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Prevention 
Act.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill 
will  create  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated program  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  help 
prevent  FAS  and  FAE.  Specifically, 
this  bill: 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to: 

Coordinate  and  support  national  and 
targeted  public  awareness,  prevention, 
and  education  programs  on  FAS-FAE; 


Coordinate  and  support  basic  and  ap- 
plied epidemiologic  research  on  FAS- 
FAE; 

Assist  in  establishing  and  conducting 
nationwide  FAS-FAE  surveillance  pro- 
grams; 

Convene  a  panel  of  national  experts 
to  develop  diagnostic  criteria  for  FAE; 
and 

Focus  efforts  on  the  needs  of  at-risk 
populations,  and  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  in  particular. 

Establishes  an  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force  on  FAS-FAE: 

To  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies 
that  conduct  or  support  FAS-FAE  re- 
search, programs,  and  surveillance  or 
otherwise  meet  the  general  needs  of 
populations  actually  or  potentially  im- 
pacted by  FAS-FAE;  and 

To  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  FAS-FAE  research  and 
prevention  efforts. 

The  task  force  will  be  chaired  by  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Alcohol 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Sub- 
stance Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  [SAMHSA]; 

Members  will  include  all  relevant 
agencies  and  offices  within  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Agriculture,  Education.  Defense.  Inte- 
rior, and  Justice;  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  all  other  rel- 
evant departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  each  one  of  the  provi- 
sions I  have  listed  is  needed.  But  per- 
haps most  important,  the  new  DHHS 
program  this  bill  authorizes  will  help 
develop  national  and  targeted  cam- 
paigns to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  symptoms  and  impact  for  prevent- 
ing FAS  and  FAE.  The  central  focus  of 
every  campaign  will  be  clear,  effective, 
and  culturally  sensitive  methods  and 
messages  for  FAS  and  FAE  prevention. 
Initially,  Federal  efforts  will  focus  on 
the  needs  of  at-risk  populations,  and  in 
particular,  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
ka Natives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
legislation  and  lend  it  their  support.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  FAS  knows  no 
boundaries.  It  can — and  does — impact 
children  and  families  in  every  State  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  problem  so  perva- 
sive, yet  so  readily  preventable,  that  it 
requires  a  broad-based,  concerted,  and 
coordinated  effort  for  elimination. 

Existing  FAS-FAE  prevention  pro- 
grams need  increased  funding,  and  we 
need  to  work  to  make  this  happen.  But 
money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  We 
need  a  firm  commitment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, Indian  tribes,  schools,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  and  fami- 
lies to  assume  responsibility  and  work 
together,  in  a  coordinated  manner,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  children.  If  we  have 
this  commitment,  we  can  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  children  already  af- 
flicted with  FAS.  and  we  can  put  an 
end  to  this  terrible — and  100-percent 
preventable — disease.* 


ADDITIGNAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs. 
Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Administration  Act. 

S.  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  208,  a  bill  to  reform  the  con- 
cessions policies  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  23& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
235,  a  bill  to  limit  State  taxation  of 
certain  pension  income,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  266.  a  bill  to  provide  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  library 
media  resources,  technology  enhance- 
ment, training  and  improvement. 

S.  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  credit  for  interest  paid  on  education 
loans. 

S.  295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ms.  Moseley-Braun]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  296.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  i)enalties  for  States  that  do  not 
have  in  effect  safety  belt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  traffic  safety  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  557 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WoFFORD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  557.  a  bill  to  combat  tele- 
marketing fraud. 

8.  1175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1175.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  corporations  to  issue  per- 
formance stock  options  to  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1180,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the 
production  and  use  of  wind  energy. 

S.  1206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofpord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
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Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1208,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  coins  to  commemorate  the  historic 
bulldlngrs  in  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written. 

S.  12«5 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1265,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  to  ex- 
tend indefinitely  the  current  provisions 
governing  the  export  of  certain  domes- 
tically produced  crude  oil. 

S.  1361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1361,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems 
in  all  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  15H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coverdell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1514,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Guaranteed  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1993." 

S.  1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BEN- 
NETT] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1676.  a  bill  to  provide  a  fair,  nonpoliti- 
cal  process  that  will  achieve 
$65,000,000,000  in  budget  outlay  reduc- 
tions each  fiscal  year  until  a  balanced 
budget  is  reached. 

8.  1715 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1715.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  equitable  disposition  of 
distributions  that  are  held  by  a  bank 
or  other  intermediary  as  to  which  the 
beneficial  owners  are  unknown  or 
whose  addresses  are  unknown,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SBINATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  90,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
radio  amateurs,  and  to  establish  sup- 
port for  such  amateurs  as  national  pol- 
icy. 

senate  joint  resolution  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.J.  Res.  161,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1994,  as  "Civil  War  His- 
tory Month." 

amendment  no.  1339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  CONRAD]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1339  pro- 
posed to  S.  1281,  an  original  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  of  inter- 
national broadcasting  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 59— RELATIVE  TO  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Faircloth, 
Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  WALLOP,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congrress  that 
any  Federal  Government  mandated  health 
care  reform  should  be  on-budget. 

Whereas  the  Administration's  proposed 
health  care  reform  plan  would  constitute  the 
largest  expansion  of  Federal  entitlements  in 
history; 

Whereas  the  proposed  health  care  pre- 
miums would  be  mandatory  taxes; 

Whereas  the  Administration's  proposed 
health  care  reform  plan  would  constitute  a 
massive  tax  increase; 

Whereas  the  costs  of  any  health  care  re- 
form plan  that  is  kept  off-budget  would  be 
difficult  to  control  and  account  for; 

Whereas  placing  health  care  reform  off- 
budget  means  that  it  would  be  exempt  from 
annual  budget  reviews  and  would  have  no 
meaningful  restraints  on  growth; 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  own  risk  tables,  and  past  and 
present  entitlement  growth  trends  show  that 
the  Administration's  proposed  health  care 
reform  plan  could  increase  Federal  budget 
deficits  by  up  to  $800,000,000,000  by  the  year 
2000; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready run  up  massive  unfunded  liabilities 
outside  the  budget  process;  and 

Whereas  the  attempt  to  place  the  health 
care  reform  plan  off-budget  is  a  move  to  hide 
the  true  cost  of  the  plan  from  the  American 
public:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  Federal  Govern- 
ment mandated  health  care  reform  should  be 
on-budget. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  stating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Federal  Government  mandated 
health  care  reform  should  be  on-budg- 
et. Notice  I  said  "any";  this  is  not  a 
resolution  to  single  out  the  Clinton 
plan  or  any  other  plan.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  same  resolution  that  my 
friends  in  the  House,  Representative 
Wayne  Allard  and  Representative  Tim 
Penny,  will  be  introducing  today. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  we  need 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  plans  that  we  ask  our  folks  to  im- 
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plement  and  to  live  with.  If  we  are  to 
increase  taxes,  especially  mandated 
taxes,  we  need  to  be  responsible  for  the 
costs.  Leaving  any  progrram  off-budget, 
especially  when  the  reform  is  as  mas- 
sive as  this  reform  will  potentially  be, 
will  mean  costs  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
trol and  account  for.  We  need  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  some  way  to  re- 
strain growth  or  I  can  just  see  it  now. 
Instead  of  a  health  care  crisis,  we'll  be 
looking  at  a  budget  crisis  of  incredible 
proportions. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  our 
States  are  buckling  under  the  weight 
of  unfunded  mandates  already.  I  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  support  any 
plan  which  will  add  more  liability  to 
my  State  without  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. And  keeping  health  care  reform 
off-budget  will  hide  the  true  cost  of  the 
plan  from  the  American  public.  I  think 
they  have  the  right  to  know  the  true 
costs  and  I  think  it's  in  our  best  inter- 
est to  make  those  costs  known.  And  it 
is  imperative  that  whatever  health 
care  reform  proposal  we  enact  should 
be  subject  to  annual  budget  reviews  or 
we  will  never  get  a  handle  on  what  is 
driving  these  costs  skyward. 

We  all  want  the  same  thing — and 
that  has  come  through  in  all  of  our 
many  debates  on  this  issue,  we  are 
aiming  for  increased  access  and  lower 
costs.  Let's  be  fiscally  responsible  in 
the  process.  We  are  talking  here  about 
one-seventh  of  our  economy.  That's  a 
huge  chunk  to  have  no  control  over.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  to  leave  this 
off-budget. 

CBO  will  shortly  be  making  their  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  this  will  be 
on-budget.  Let  me  remind  them  that 
some  precedence  has  been  set.  The  Coal 
Industry  Retiree  Health  Benefit  Act, 
enacted  in  1992  by  Congress,  requires 
coal  companies  to  pay  health  pre- 
miums to  a  privately  managed  fund  for 
its  retired  coal  miners.  The  premiums 
do  not  go  into  the  Treasury  and  yet  it 
is  considered  on-budget.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Trust  Fund  is  also 
treated  in  this  fashion.  States  act  as 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government, 
raising  and  paying  out  unemployment 
benefits,  and  this  is  counted  on-budget. 

Let's  do  something  that  the  people 
have  been  asking  us  to  do  for  years. 
Let's  act  responsibly.  Let's  tell  the 
folks  at  home  that  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mandated  health  care  reform 
will  be  on-budget  and  reviewed  annu- 
ally to  make  sure  cost  containment  is 
a  priority. 

I  am  joined  by  a  number  of  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  resolution 
and  would  ask  they  be  listed  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors:  Senator  Larry  Pres- 
SLER,  Senator  Trent  Lott,  Senator 
Larry  Craig,  Senator  Frank  Murkow- 
SKi,  Senator  Don  Nickles,  Senator 
Lauch  Faircloth,  and  Senator  Rich- 
ard Lugar. 

I  would  also  ask  that  remarks  from 
Senator    Pressler    and    a    letter    he 
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wrote  to  Mr.  Reischauer  be  entered 
into  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Conrad 
Burns  in  offering  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. To  my  amazement,  this  com- 
mon-sense approach  to  health  care  re- 
form is  opposed  by  some.  We  believe 
that  all  costs  associated  with  health 
care  reform  should  be  considered  on- 
budget. 

The  American  public  concurs  that 
too  many  are  without  health  insurance 
and  that  medical  costs  are  increasing 
at  alarming  rates.  We  may  not  all 
agree  upon  the  best  method  of  address- 
ing these  problems.  However,  we  share 
the  same  goals — reduced  cost  and  in- 
creased access,  which  is  a  good  starting 
point. 

President  Clinton,  in  his  Health  Se- 
curity Act,  envisions  an  expanded  role 
for  the  Federal  Government.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  agree  with  this  approach  to  re- 
form. Rather,  I  support  market,  insur- 
ance, and  malpractice  reforms  as 
means  of  reducing  costs.  We  can  best 
help  the  uninsured  by  reducing  costs 
and  providing  vouchers  to  help  those 
who  need  it  to  purchase  private  insur- 
ance. 

I'm  not  here  to  debate  the  merits  of 
the  various  health  care  plans.  Instead, 
I'm  here  to  express  my  belief  that  the 
cost  of  any  health  plan,  whether  ad- 
vanced by  a  Republican,  Democrat,  or 
independent,  must  be  considered  on- 
budget.  This  is  an  important  first  step 
in  the  health  care  debate.  We  must 
show  that  we  are  serious  about  reform- 
ing the  health  care  system  and  serious 
about  being  fiscally  responsible  in  the 
process. 

The  Clinton  administration  and  oth- 
ers have  argued  that  certain  sections  of 
the  President's  health  plan  should  be 
considered  off-budget.  If  this  were 
done,  the  true  cost  of  the  President's 
health  plan  would  be  hidden  from  the 
taxpayer. 

The  President's  health  plan  would  re- 
distribute one-seventh  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  Some  economists  estimate 
that  the  health  alliances  proposed  in 
the  President's  plan  will  collect  and 
distribute  more  money  than  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  States  in  which  they 
operate.  This  awesome  reallocation  of 
resources  would  be  directed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  the  Government  is 
going  to  engage  in  economic  control  on 
this  scale,  these  activities  should  be 
accurately  reported  and  monitored. 

The  premium  payments  made  by  em- 
ployers under  the  Clinton  plan  are 
mandated,  thus  they  are  payroll  taxes. 
These  premiums  represent  a  new  cost 
for  many  small  businesses  and  individ- 
uals. Some  predict  the  employers"  costs 
will  represent  about  half  of  the  nearly 
$700  billion  in  new  spending  over  the 
next  5  years.  Their  contribution  is  a 
payroll  tax  and  as  such,  it  should  be 
considered  on-budget. 


The  expense  of  health  care  reform  is 
a  great  unknown.  Many  models  and  es- 
timates have  been  offered.  The  fact  is 
that  we  cannot  accurately  project  the 
course  of  the  economy.  And  as  the  run- 
away costs  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
show,  we  cannot  accurately  predict  the 
course  of  Government  spending.  One 
study  estimates  the  Clinton  health 
care  plan  will  add  $1  trillion  to  our  na- 
tional debt.  To  prevent  health  care 
from  breaking  the  Nation's  bank,  we 
must  keep  reform  on  the  budget,  where 
it  can  be  monitored  and  controlled  in 
years  to  come. 

On  December  8,  1993,  I  wrote  to  Rob- 
ert Reischauer,  Director,  Congressional 
Budget  Office  urging  that  all  costs  as- 
sociated with  health  spending  be  con- 
sidered on-budget.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  submit  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
Record. 

The  intent  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  simple.  All  costs  associated 
with  health  care  reform  must  be  con- 
sidered on-budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional   material    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate. 
COMMrrTEE  ON  Small  Business. 
Washington,  DC,  December  8.  1993. 
Mr.  ROBERT  D.  Reischauer, 
Director,    Congressional    Budget    Office,    Ford 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Robert:  President  Clinton's  health 
care  plan  represents  unprecedented  federal 
spending,  price  controls  and  bureaucracy.  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  recent  news  reports 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  con- 
sidering scoring  the  health  care  plan  "off 
budget."  I  urge  you  to  truthfully  label  this 
plan  and  include  it  in  the  federal  budget. 
U.S.  taxpayers  deserve  to  know  the  full  cost 
of  any  health  plan  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  President's  plan 
would  redistribute  one-seventh  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Some  economists  estimate 
that  the  health  alliances  will  collect  and  dis- 
tribute more  money  than  the  governments  of 
the  states  they  operate  in.  This  awesome  re- 
allocation of  resources  would  be  directed  by 
the  Federal  government.  If  the  government 
is  going  to  engage  in  economic  control  on 
this  scale,  these  activities  should  be  accu- 
rately reported  and  monitored. 

The  premium  payments  made  by  employ- 
ers under  the  Clinton  plan  are  mandated, 
thus  they  are  payroll  taxes.  The  premiums 
represent  a  new  cost  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses and  individuals.  Even  with  the  pro- 
posed subsidies,  the  employer  mandate  would 
cost  small  firms  an  additional  S32  billion 
each  year.  Because  these  new  expenses  are 
not  voluntary,  they  must  be  labeled  as  taxes. 

Scoring  premium  payments  and  health 
care  services  "off  budget"  is  a  dangerous 
move.  This  would  hide  the  true  expense  of 
the  plan.  Costs  undoubtedly  will  be  harder  to 
monitor  and  control.  This  plan  should  not  be 
afforded  a  special  exemption  from  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  In  looking  at 
the  runaway  costs  of  other  broad  based  gov- 
ernment programs,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
another  entitlement  venture  go  unchecked. 

Taxpayers  deserve  to  know  the  true  cost  of 
the  Clinton  health  care  plan.  I  urge  you  to 


call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  include  these  new 
taxes  and  federal  outlays  in  the  national 
budget. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler. 
Ranking  Member. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO,  1356 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1150)  to  improve 
learning  and  teaching  by  providing  a 
national  framework  for  education  re- 
form; to  promote  the  research,  consen- 
sus building,  and  systemic  changes 
needed  to  ensure  equitable  educational 
opportunities  and  high  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for 
reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certifications;  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 
SECTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS, 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— Titles  I  through  IV  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
Sec.  101.  Purpose. 
Sec.  102.  National  education  goals. 
TITLE     U— NATIONAL     EDUCATION     RE- 
FORM LEADERSHIP,  STANDARDS,  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 
Part  A— National  Education  Goals  Panel 
Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  National  education  goals  panel. 
Sec.  203.  Duties. 

Sec.  204.  Powers  of  the  goals  panel. 
Sec.  206.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  206.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Part  B— National  Education  Standards 
AND  Improvement  Council 
Sec.  211.  Purpose. 
Sec.  212.  National  Education  Standards  and 

Improvement  Council. 
Sec.  213.  Duties. 
Sec.  214.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  215.  Powers  of  the  council. 
Sec.  216.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  217.  Director  and  staff:  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  218.  Opportunity-to-learn    development 
grant. 
Part  C— Leadership  in  Educational 
Technology 
Sec.  221.  Purposes. 
Sec.  222.  Federal  leadership. 
Sec.  223.  Office  of  Eklucational  Technology. 
Sec.  224.  Uses  of  funds. 
Sec.  225.  Non-Federal  share. 
Sec.  226.  Office     of     Training     Technology 
Transfer. 
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Part  D— Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  231.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  m— STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EDUCATION  SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  301.  Findings. 

Sec.  302.  Purpose. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  304.  Allotment  of  funds. 

Sec.  305.  State  applications. 

Sec.  306.  State  Improvement  plans. 

Sec.  307.  Secretary's  review  of  applications; 
payments. 

Sec.  308.  State  use  of  funds. 

Sec.  309.  Subgrants  for  local  reform  and  pro- 
fessional development. 

Sec.  310.  Availability  of  Information  and 
training. 

Sec.  311.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements. 

Sec.  312.  Progress  reports. 

Sec.  313.  National  leadership. 

Sec.  314.  Assistance  to  the  outlying  areas 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  315.  Clarification       regarding       State 
'  standards  and  assessments. 

Sec.  316.  State  planning  for  improving  stu- 
dent achievement  through  inte- 
gration of  technology  into  the 
curriculum. 
TITLE  rv— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Public  schools. 

Sec.  402.  Construction. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

Sec.  501.  Short  title. 

Sec.  502.  Purpose. 

Sec.  503.  Establishment  of  National  Board. 

Sec.  504.  Functions  of  the  National  Board. 

Sec.  505.  Deadlines. 

Sec.  506.  Reports. 

Sec.  507.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  508.  Definitions. 

Sec.  509.  Sunset  provision. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a 
framework  for  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  described  in  title  I  of  this  Act 
by- 

(1)  promoting  coherent,  nationwide,  sys- 
temic education  reform; 

(2)  Improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom; 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  education  reform; 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair 
mechanisms  for — 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
United  States  education  reform; 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality,  internationally 
competitive  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards; 

(C)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  opportunity-to-learn  standards; 
and 

(D)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality  assessment  meas- 
ures that  reflect  the  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

(5)  supporting  new  initiatives  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  meet  high  standards;  and 

(6)  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  programs 
by- 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  eq- 
uity that  will  guide  all  Federal  education 
and  related  programs; 


(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
high-quality,  internationally  competitive 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
that  all  students,  including  disadvantaged 
students,  students  with  diverse  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with 
disabilities,  students  with  limited-English 
proficiency,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents, will  be  expected  to  achieve; 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality,  internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam  standards  that  all  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  schools 
should  achieve; 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  State 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  improve- 
ment plans  that  will  provide  a  coherent 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  reau- 
thorized Federal  education  and  related  pro- 
grams in  an  integrated  fashion  that  effec- 
tively educates  all  children;  and 

(E)  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  schools  serving  students 
with  high  needs,  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  improvement  plans. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act  (other  than  in  title  V) — 

(1)  the  term  "all  children"  means  children 
from  all  backgrounds  and  circumstances,  in- 
cluding disadvantaged  children,  children 
with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  children  with  disabilities,  chil- 
dren with  limited-English  proficiency,  chil- 
dren who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  and 
academically  talented  children; 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances. Including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  academically  talented  students; 

(3)  the  term  "assessment"  means  the  over- 
all process  and  instrument  used  to  measure 
student  attainment  of  content  standards,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  need  not  include  the  dis- 
crete items  that  comprise  each  assessment; 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means 
broad  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  students  should  acquire  in  a  particular 
subject  area; 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State; 

(6)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  except  that  such  term 
may  include  a  public  school  council  if  such 
council  is  mandated  by  State  law; 

(7)  the  term  "opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards" means  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn,  including  ways  of 
measuring  the  extent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards are  being  met; 

(8)  the  term  "outlying  areas"  means 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Palau),  and  the  Freely  Associ- 
ated States; 

(9)  the  term  "performance  standards" 
means  concrete  examples  and  explicit  defini- 
tions of  what  students  have  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  to  demonstrate  that  such  students 
are  proficient  in  the  skills  and  knowledge 
framed  by  content  standards; 

(10)  the  term  "related  services"  includes 
the  types  of  services  described  in  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 


(11)  the  term  "school"  means  a  public 
school  that  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  educational  agency  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  section  314(b),  a  school  that  is  oper- 
ated or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; 

(12)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  other- 
wise specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; 

(13)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(14)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 

SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish 
National  Education  Goals. 
SEC.  102.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  School  readiness.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

(B)  Objectives.- The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that^ 

(i)  all  children,  including  disadvantaged 
and  disabled  children,  will  have  access  to 
high-quality  and  developmentally  appro- 
priate preschool  programs  that  help  prepare 
children  for  school; 

(11)  every  parent  in  the  United  States  will 
be  a  child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time 
each  day  to  helping  such  parent's  preschool 
child  learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to 
the  training  and  support  parents  need;  and 

(ill)  children  will  receive  the  nutrition, 
physical  activity  experiences,  and  health 
care  needed  to  arrive  at  school  with  healthy 
minds  and  bodies,  and  the  number  of  low- 
birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced through  enhanced  prenatal  health  sys- 
tems. 

(2)  School  completion.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent. 

(B)  Objectives.- The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
high  school  dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of 
high  school  students  who  do  drop  out  of 
school  will  successfully  complete  a  high 
school  degree  or  its  equivalent;  and 

(il)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  United  States  students  from  minor- 
ity backgrounds  and  their  nonmlnority 
counterparts  will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student  achievement  and  citizen- 
ship.- 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  United  States 
students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 
subject  matter  including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  foreign  languages,  civics  and 
government,  economics,  arts,  history,  and 
geography,  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to 
use  their  minds  well,  so  students  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
Nation's  modern  economy. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subijaragraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  will  increase 
significantly  in  every  quartile,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  minority  students  in  each  quar- 
tile will  more  closely  reflect  the  student 
population  as  a  whole; 


(11)  the  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 
lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(Hi)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citi- 
zenship, good  health,  community  service, 
and  personal  responsibility; 

(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  to  en- 
sure all  students  are  healthy  and  fit; 

(v)  the  percentage  of  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase;  and 

(vl)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  heritage  of  our  Nation  and 
about  the  world  community. 

(4)  Mathematics  and  science.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement. 

(B)  Objectives.- The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  mathematics  and  science  education,  in- 
cluding the  metric  system  of  measurement, 
will  be  strengthened  throughout  the  edu- 
cational system,  especially  in  the  early 
grades; 

(11)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  sub- 
stantive background  in  mathematics  and 
science  will  increase  by  50  percent  from  the 
number  of  such  teachers  in  1992;  and 

(ill)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly. 

(5)  Adult  literacy  and  ufelong  learn- 
ing.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  every  adult 
United  States  citizen  will  be  literate  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

(B)  Objectives.- The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  every  major  United  States  business  will 
be  involved  in  strengthening  the  connection 
between  education  and  work; 

<li)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs; 

(lit)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding programs  at  libraries,  that  are  de- 
signed to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of 
the  growing  number  of  part-time  and  mid-ca- 
reer students,  will  increase  substantially; 

(Iv)  the  proportion  of  qualified  students, 
especially  minorities,  who  enter  college,  who 
complete  at  least  2  years  of  college,  and  who 
complete  their  degree  programs,  will  in- 
crease substantially;  and 

(V)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  Increase  substantially. 

(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  every  school 
In  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs  and 
violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning. 

(B)  Objectives.- The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use,  p>ossessioa,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol; 

(11)  parents,  businesses,  governmental  and 
community  organizations  will  work  together 


to  ensure  that  schools  provide  a  healthy  en- 
vironment and  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  chil- 
dren; 

(ill)  every  school  district  will  develop  a  se- 
quential, comprehensive  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade  drug  and  alcohol  pre- 
vention education  program; 

(iv)  drug  and  alcohol  curriculum  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  sequential, 
comprehensive  health  education; 

(v)  community-based  teams  should  be  or- 
ganized to  provide  students  and  teachers 
with  needed  support;  and 

(vi)  every  school  should  work  to  eliminate 
sexual  harassment. 

(7)  Parental  participation.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  every  school 
will  promote  partnerships  that  will  increase 
Iiarental  involvement  and  participation  in 
promoting  the  social,  emotional  and  aca- 
demic growth  of  children. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
Goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that— 

(1)  every  State  will  develop  policies  to  as- 
sist local  schools  and  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  increasing  partnerships 
that  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  parents 
and  the  home,  including  parents  of  children 
who  are  disadvantaged  or  bilingual,  or  par- 
ents of  children  with  disabilities; 

(ii)  every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decision-making  at 
school;  and 

(iii)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  schools  are  adequately  supported 
and  will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high 
standards  of  accountability. 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REFORM 

LEADERSHIP,  STANDARDS,  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PANEL 
SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  National  Education  Goals; 

(3)  periodically  reviewing  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives described  in  title  I  and  recommend- 
ing adjustments  to  such  goals  and  objectives, 
as  needed,  in  order  to  guarantee  education 
reform  that  continues  to  provide  guidance 
for  quality,  world  class  education  for  all  stu- 
dents; and 

(4)  reviewing  and  approving  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards,  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards  and 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  certified  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council, 
as  well  as  the  criteria  for  the  certification  of 
such  standards,  and  the  criteria  for  the  cer- 
tification of  State  assessments  or  systems  of 
assessments  certified  by  such  Council. 

SEC.  202.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Goals  Panel"). 

(b)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors.  3  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party 
as  the  President  and  5  of  whom  shall  be  of 
the  opposite  political  party  of  the  President. 


appointed  by  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  each  appointing  representatives 
of  such  Chairperson's  or  Vice  Chairperson's 
respective  political  party,  in  consultation 
with  each  other; 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  Congress,  of 
whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom  2 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Special  appointment  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  3  individuals  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  of  such  association  shall  appoint 
5  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  5  individuals  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  such  association  shall 
appoint  3  individuals. 

(2)  Special  rule.— If  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  has  appointed  a  panel 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  except  for  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsections  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  such  subsections. 

(d)  Terms. — The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— Members 
appointed  under  subsection  (bxi)  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  (30VERN0RS.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve  a 
2-year  term,  except  that  the  initial  appoint- 
ments under  such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  staggered  terms  with  one-half  of  such 
members'  terms  concluding  every  2  years. 

(3)  Congressional  appointees  and  state 
legislators.— Members  ap[>ointed  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  2-year  terms. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  begin 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when 
10  members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel.— Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
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member  is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  Goals  Panel  away  from  the  home 
or  regrular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 
(1)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— The  members  shall  select 
a  Chairperson  from  among  the  members  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Term  and  political  affiuation.— The 
Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  serve  a 
1-year  term  and  shall  alternate  between  po- 
litical parties. 

SEC.  303.  DITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  on  the  progress  the  Nation  and 
the  States  are  making  toward  achieving  the 
National  Education  Goals  described  in  title 
I.  including  issuing  an  annual  national  re- 
port card; 

(2)  submit  to  the  President  nominations 
for  appointment  to  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 212; 

(3)  review  and  approve  (or  explain  why  ap- 
proval is  withheld)  the — 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  the  certification  of  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  assessments  or  sys- 
tems of  assessments,  and  opportunity-to- 
leam  standards:  and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  and  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  certified  by  such 
Council: 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals: 
and 

(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  National  Report  Card.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Goals  Panel  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each 
State  a  national  report  card  that  shall— 

(A)  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals:  and 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  to 
enhance  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(2)  Form:  data.— National  report  cards 
shall  be  presented  in  a  form,  and  include 
data,  that  is  understandable  to  psu'ents  and 
the  general  public. 

SEC.  DM.  POWERS  OF  THE  GOALS  PAISEU 

(a)  Hearings.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel  considers 
appropriate. 

(2)  Representation.— In  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Goals  Panel  shall  conduct  hearings 
to  receive  reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  experts  and  the  public  on 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  national  con- 
tent, voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards,  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam  standards,  and  State  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  Information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  (k>als  Panel  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 


the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  the  consent  of  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality.  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(e)  Administrative  Arrangements  and 
Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Goals  Panel  to  help  the 
Goals  Panel  compile  and  analyze  data  or 
carry  out  other  functions  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  Goals  Panel's  responsibil- 
ities. 

SEC.  aOS.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONa 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting. — No  Individual  may  vote,  or  ex- 
ercise any  of  the  powers  of  a  member,  by 
proxy. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Goals  Panel  (other  than  proceedings,  or 
portions  of  proceedings,  relating  to  internal 
personnel  and  management  matters)  and 
shall  make  available  to  the  public,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  transcripts  of  such  proceedings. 

SEC.  206.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall  appoint  a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.- 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  in  accordance 
with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 


(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment to  the  Goals  Panel  to  assist  the 
Goals  Panel  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  part. 

SEC.  a07.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
support  the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Tech- 
nical Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness 
(hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Groups")  to  Improve  the  methods  of  as- 
sessing the  readiness  of  all  children  for 
school  that  lead  to  alternatives  to  currently 
used  norm-referenced  early  childhood  assess- 
ments. 

(b)  Activities.— The  Groups  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  model  of  elements  of  school 
readiness  that  address  a  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs: 

(2)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the 
nature,  functions,  and  uses  of  early  child- 
hood assessments,  based  on  model  elements 
of  school  readiness: 

(3)  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood 
assessments,  including  the  ability  of  existing 
assessments  to  provide  valid  information  on 
the  readiness  of  children  for  school:  and 

(4)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term 
collection  of  data  on  the  status  of  young 
children  to  improve  policy  and  practice,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  new  sources  of  data  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs. 

(c)  Advice.— The  Groups  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  (roals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  improve 
the  assessment  of  young  children  and  how 
such  assessments  can  improve  services  to 
children. 

(d)  Report.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  public. 
PART   B— NATIONAL   EDUCATION   STAND- 
ARDS AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to — 

(1)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do: 

(2)  certify  challenging  State  content  and 
student  performance  standards  submitted  by 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  stand- 
ards are  comparable  in  rigor  and  quality  to 
the  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  certified  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council: 

(3)  certify  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-leam  standards  that  describe  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  necessary  for 
all  students  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  described 
in  the  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  the  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council: 

(4)  certify  comprehensive  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  submitted  by 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis  that— 

(A)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn:  and 

(B)  address  the  elements  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(c)(3):  and 

(5)  certify  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments submitted  by  States  or  groups  of 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  assess- 
ments or  systems— 

(A)  are  alignaed  with  and  support  State  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  such  Council;  and 


(B)  are  valid,  reliable,  and  fair  when  used 
for  their  intended  purposes. 

SEC.    212.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  MPROVEMENT  COUNCIU 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  19  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members")  appointed  by 
the  President  flrom  nominations  submitted 
by  the  Goals  Panel. 

(C)  QUAUFICATIONS.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  include — 

(A)  five  professional  educators  appointed 
ft-om  among  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
room teachers,  preschool  educators,  related 
services  personnel,  and  other  school-based 
professionals.  State  or  local  educational 
agency  administrators,  or  other  educators; 

(B)  four  representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustry or  pwstsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions, including  at  least  1  representative  of 
business  and  Industry  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V; 

(C)  five  representatives  of  the  public,  ap- 
pointed from  among  representatives  of  advo- 
cacy, civil  rights,  and  disability  groups,  par- 
ents, civic  leaders,  tribal  governments,  or 
State  or  local  education  policymakers  (in- 
cluding members  of  State  or  local  school 
boards):  and 

(D)  five  education  experts,  appointed  from 
among  experts  in  measurement  and  assess- 
ment, curriculum,  school  finance  and  equity, 
or  school  reform. 

(2)  NOMiNATiONS.- The  Goals  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  at  least  15  nomina- 
tions for  each  of  the  4  categories  of  appoint- 
ment described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  REPRESENTATION.— To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  membership  of  the  Council  shall — 

(A)  be  geographically  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  race,  eth- 
nicity, gender  and  disability  characteristics: 
and 

(B)  include  persons  from  each  of  the  4  cat- 
egories described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  education  of  subgroups  of  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  school  failure. 

(d)  Terms.- 

(1)  In  general.- Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member 
serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  terms.— The  President  shall  es- 
tablish initial  terms  for  members  of  1,  2,  or 
3  years  in  order  to  establish  a  rotation  in 
which  one-third  of  the  members  are  selected 
each  year. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.- The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  iNmATioN.— The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when  all  19  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  shall  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings,  and  hearings  when  appropriate,  of 
the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(h)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 


States,  while  attending  meetings  or  hearings 
of  the  Council,  may  be  provided  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(j)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Council  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(k)  Officers.— The  members  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  1-year  terms. 

(1)  Conflict  of  Interest.— No  member, 
staff,  expert,  or  consultant  assisting  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Council — 

(1)  if  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or  con- 
sultant has  a  fiduciary  interest  in  an  edu- 
cational assessment:  and 

(2)  unless  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or 
consultant  agrees  that  such  member,  staff, 
expert,  or  consultant,  respectively,  will  not 
obtain  such  an  interest  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  termination  of  such 
member's  service  on  the  Council. 

SEC.  213.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stand- 
ards; Voluntary  National  Student  Per- 
formance Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards,  shall — 

(A)  Identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  devel- 
oped; 

(B)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do;  and 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  voluntary  national  stu- 
dent performance  standards  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(2)  Criteria.— <A)  The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards, shall — 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used 
for  certifying  the  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards:  and 

(ii)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
such  criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  stand- 
ards are  internationally  competitive  and 
comparable  to  the  best  standards  in  the 
world: 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards reflect  the  best  available  knowledge 
about  how  all  students  learn  and  about  how 
a  content  area  can  be  most  effectively 
taught: 

(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards have  been  developed  through  an  open 
and  public  process  that  provides  for  input 
and  involvement  of  all  relevant  parties,  in- 
cluding teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
and  other  professional  educators,  employers 
and  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
curriculum  and  subject  matter  specialists, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  and  the 
public:  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate. 


(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing, 
or  have  already  developed,  content  stand- 
ards, and  any  other  entities  that  the  Council 
deems  appropriate,  to  identify  appropriate 
certification  criteria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Standards; 
Voluntary  State  Student  Performance 
Standards.- The  Council  may  certify  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  presented  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  a  State  or  group  of  States,  if  such 
standards  are  comparable  in  rigor  and  qual- 
ity to  the  voluntary  national  content  stand- 
ards and  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards, shall  certify  exemplary,  voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
will  establish  a  basis  for  providing  all  stu- 
dents a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  certified 
by  the  Council. 

(2)  Requirement.— The  voluntary  national 
opi»rtunity-to-leam  standards  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently general  to  be  used  by  any  State  with- 
out unduly  restricting  State  and  local  pre- 
rogatives regarding  instructional  methods  to 
be  employed. 

(3)  Elements  addressed.— The  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council  shall  address — 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies: 

(B)  the  cai)ability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  to  meet  diverse 
learning  needs  in  each  content  area; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  ready  and  continuing  ac- 
cess to  professional  development.  Including 
the  best  knowledge  about  teaching,  learning, 
and  school  improvement: 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments  are 
aligned  to  content  standards:  and 

(E)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  the 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(4)  Additional  dlties.— In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  other  countries  with  rig- 
orous content  standards  do  to — 

(1)  provide  their  children  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn: 

(ii)  prepare  their  teachers;  and 

(iii)  provide  continuing  professional  devel- 
opment opiwrtunities  for  their  teachers:  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certify- 
ing the  voluntary  national  oppwrtunity-to- 
learn  standards  and,  before  applying  such 
criteria,  forward  such  criteria  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(5)  Recommendations  and  coordination.— 
The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  voluntary  national  oppwrtunity-to- 
learn  standards  by — 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  each  grant  awarded  under  section 
218;  and 

(B)  coordinating  with  each  consortium  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  section  218  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity-to-learn  standards  the 
consortium  develops  for  all  students  are  of 
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higrb  quality  and  are  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  the  cer- 
tiflcation  of  such  standards. 

(6)  APPROVAL.— The  Council  shall  forward 
the  voluntary  national  opportunlty-to-learn 
standards  that  the  Council  certifies  to  the 
Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(d)  VOLUNTARY'      STATE     OPPORTUNITY-TO- 

Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
comprehensive  State  opportunlty-to-learn 
standards  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
a  State  that— 

(1)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn;  and 

(2)  address  the  elements  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(c)(3). 

(e)  Assessments.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Council  shall  cer- 
tify, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  an  as- 
sessment of  a  single  subject  area  or  a  system 
of  assessments  involving  several  subject 
areas  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a 
State  or  group  of  States  if  such  assessment 
or  system  of  assessments— 

(i)  is  aligned  with  such  State's  or  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  Council; 

(il)  involves  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance;  and 

(lii)  provides  for— 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
system;  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation. 

(B)  Assessments  or  systems  of  assessments 
shall  be  certified  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  the  Icinds  and  levels  of  achievement 
that  should  be  expected,  including  the  iden- 
tification of  student  performance  standards; 

(ii)  improving  classroom  instruction  and 
improving  the  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(lii)  informing  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  about  student  progress  toward  such 
standards: 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual 
students,  schools,  districts.  States,  and  the 
Nation  to  Improve  educational  performance; 
and 

(V)  assisting  education  policymakers  in 
making  decisions  about  education  programs. 

(2)  Implementation.— (A)(i)  The  Council 
shall  develop,  and  not  sooner  than  3  years 
nor  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  begin  utilizing,  criteria  for 
the  certification  of  an  assessment  or  a  sys- 
tem of  assessments  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(ii)  The  Council  shall  not  certify  an  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  a  period 
of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  if  such  assessment  or  sys- 
tem will  be  used  to  make  decisions  regarding 
graduation,  grade  promotion,  or  retention  of 
students. 

(lii)  Before  utilizing  the  criteria  described 
in  clause  (i),  the  Council  shall  forward  such 
criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  described  in 
this  paragraph  shall  address  the  extent  to 
which  an  assessment  or  a  system  of  assess- 
ments— 

(1)(I)  is  aligned  with  a  State's  or  a  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards, 
if  such  State  or  group  has  challenging  State 
content  standards  that  have  been  certified 
by  the  Council;  and 

(II)  will  support  effective  curriculum  and 
Instruction; 

(11)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which 
such  assessment  or  system  is  valid,  reliable, 
fair,  and  ftee  of  discrimination;  and 


(ill)  Includes  all  students,  especially  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  or  with  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certifi- 
cation criteria  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall— 

(I)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being 
developed  by  other  national  organizations 
and  recent  research  on  assessment; 

(II)  recommend  needed  research; 

(iii)  encourage  the  development  and  field 
testing  of  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments; and 

(iv)  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing, 
debating,  and  building  consensus  for  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessments or  systems  of  assessments. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification 
criteria  described  in  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall  take  public  comment  on  its 
proposed  certification  criteria. 

(f)  Performance  of  Duties.— In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the 
Council  shall— 

(1)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  organizations  that 
are  conducting  research,  studies,  or  dem- 
onstration projects  to  determine  inter- 
nationally competitive  education  standards 
and  assessments,  and  may  establish  subject 
matter  and  other  panels  to  advise  the  Coun- 
cil on  particular  content,  student  perform- 
ance, and  opportunlty-to-learn  standards  and 
on  assessments  or  systems  of  assessments; 

(2)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  content  and  student  performance 
standards  under  this  title  with  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  described  in  title  V; 

(3)  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
responsibilities; 

(4)  Inform  the  public  about  what  con- 
stitutes high  quality,  internationally  com- 
petitive, content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunlty-to-learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments; 

(5)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update 
criteria  for  certifying  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunlty-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments; and 

(6)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate, 
the  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
the  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards,  and  the  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam  standards. 

(g)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  State  to 
have  standards  certified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (d)  in  order  to  participate  in 
any  Federal  program. 

SEC.  214.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Council  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  regarding  its  work  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  and  the  Goals  Panel. 
SEC.  S15.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIU 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2)  Location.— In  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in 
different  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the 
reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spec- 


trum of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  national  content 
standards,  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards,  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  Information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Council,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Council  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(d)  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Council  may 
use  the  research,  equipment,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  with 
the  consent  of  such  department,  agency,  in- 
strumentality. State  or  subdivision,  respec- 
tively. 

(e)  Administrative  Arrangements  and 
Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Council  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.- 
The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  appropriate  and 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  help  the  Council 
compile  and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other 
functions  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  Council's  responsibilities. 

SEC.  216.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  access.— The  Council  shall  en- 
sure public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  shall  make  available  to 
the  public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.  217.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  shall  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.— 
(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Council  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 


■Iflcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  ADDITIONAL  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  of  the  Council  consistent  with  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department  or  agency  to  the  Council  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  part. 

SEC.     218.    OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN     DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANT. 

(a)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grant.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  a  grant  or  grants,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  to  a  consortium  or  consortia 
of  individuals  and  organizations  to  enable 
such  consortium  or  consortia  to  develop  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  a  listing  of  model  programs  for  use, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  by  States  in— 

(A)  assessing  the  capacity  and  performance 
of  individual  schools;  and 

(B)  developing  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  that  the  schools  fail  to 
achieve  such  standards. 

(2)  Composition  of  consortium.— To  the 
extent  possible,  each  consortium  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the  participa- 
tion of— 

(A)  Governors  (other  than  Governors  serv- 
ing on  the  Goals  Panel); 

(B)  chief  Sute  school  officers; 

(C)  teachers,  especially  teachers  involved 
in  the  development  of  content  standards,  and 
related  services  personnel; 

(D)  principals; 

(E)  superintendents; 

(F)  State  and  local  school  board  members; 

(G)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts; 
(H)  parents; 

(I)  State  legislators; 

(J)  representatives  of  businesses; 

(K)  representatives  of  higher  education; 

(L)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting 
associations; 

(M)  representatives  of  advocacy  groups; 
and 

(N)  secondary  school  students. 

(b)  Applications.— Each  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Award  Consideration.— In  establishing 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  awarding 
a  grant  or  grrants  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  section  213(c)(5)(A). 

PART  C— LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
SEC.  221.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  promote 
achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and — 

(1)  to  provide  leadership  at  the  Federal 
level,  through  the  Department  of  Education, 
by  developing  a  national  vision  and  strat- 
egy— 

(A)  to  infuse  technology  and  technology 
planning  into  all  educational  programs  and 
training  functions  carried  out  within  school 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level; 


(B)  to  coordinate  educational  technology 
activities  among  the  related  Federal  and 
State  departments  or  agencies,  industry 
leaders,  and  interested  educational  and  pa- 
rental organizations; 

(C)  to  establish  working  guidelines  to  en- 
sure maximum  interoperability  nationwide 
and  ease  of  access  for  the  emerging  tech- 
nologies so  that  no  school  system  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  technological  revolution; 
and 

(D)  to  ensure  that  Federal  technology-re- 
lated policies  and  programs  facilitate  the  use 
of  technology  in  education; 

(2)  to  promote  awareness  of  the  potential 
of  technology  for  improving  teaching  and 
learning; 

(3)  to  support  State  and  local  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  effective  use  of  technology  for 
education; 

(4)  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  tech- 
nology can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning,  and  to  help  ensure  that  all  students 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  meet  challeng- 
ing State  education  standards; 

(5)  to  ensure  the  availability  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  (drawn  from  research 
and  experience)  that  can  form  the  basis  for 
sound  State  and  local  decisions  about  invest- 
ment in,  and  effective  uses  of,  educational 
technology; 

(6)  to  promote  high-quality  professional 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and 
administrators  regarding  the  integration  of 
technology  into  instruction  and  administra- 
tion; and 

(7)  to  monitor  advancements  in  technology 
to  encourage  the  development  of  effective 
educational  uses  of  technology. 

SEC.  222.  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Activities  Aitthorized.- 

(1)  Lv  general.— In  order  to  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  that  promotes  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education  and  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  or  agencies,  may 
carry  out  activities  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  Transfer  of  funds.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  coordinated  or  joint  activi- 
ties to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  funds  from,  and  trans- 
fer funds  to,  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies. 

(b)  National  Long-range  Technology 
Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  update 
when  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
a  national  long-range  plan  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  Plan  requirements.- The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  develop  the  national  long-range  plan  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies.  State  and  local  education  prac- 
titioners and  policymakers,  experts  in  tech- 
nology and  the  educational  applications  of 
technology,  and  providers  of  technology 
services  and  products; 

(B)  transmit  such  plan  to  the  President 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress;  and 

(C)  publish  such  plan  in  a  form  that  is 
readily  accessible  to  the  public. 

(3)  Contents  of  the  plan.— The  national 
long-range  plan  shall  describe  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  to  promote  the  puri>oses 
of  this  part,  including— 

(A)  how  the  Secretary  will  encourage  the 
effective  use  of  technology  to  provide  all  stu- 


dents the  opportunity  to  achieve  challenging 
State  content  and  student  performance 
standards,  especially  through  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education; 

(B)  joint  activities  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Energy.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Labor — 

(1)  to  promote  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation, and  training  and  lifelong  learning, 
including  plans  for  the  educational  uses  of  a 
national  information  infrastructure;  and 

(ii)  to  ensure  that  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  such  departments  or  agencies  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  technology  for  educational 
purposes,  to  the  extent  feasible; 

(C)  how  the  Secretary  will  work  with  edu- 
cators. State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  facilitate  the  effective  use  of 
technology  in  education; 

(D)  how  the  Secretary  will  promote— 

(1)  higher  achievement  of  all  students 
through  the  integration  of  technologry  into 
the  curriculum; 

(ii)  increased  access  to  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology for  teaching  and  learning  for  schools 
with  a  high  concentration  of  children  flrom 
low-income  families; 

(lii)  the  use  of  technology  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  State  systemic  reform 
strategies; 

(iv)  the  application  of  technological  ad- 
vances to  use  in  education;  and 

(V)  increased  opportunities  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
new  technologies; 

(E)  how  the  Secretary  will  determine,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  individuals, 
organizations,  industries,  and  agencies,  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
guidelines  to  facilitate  an  easy  exchange  of 
data  and  effective  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation; and 

(F)  the  Secretary's  long-range  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(c)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  such 
States  to  plan  effectively  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nology in  all  schools  throughout  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  and  require- 
ments of  section  316. 

SEC.     223.     OFFICE     OF     EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a)  Amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act.— Title  II  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3411  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section; 

"OFFICE  OF  educational  TECHNOLOGY 

"Sec.  216.  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  an  Office  of  Educational 
Technology,  to  be  administered  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Technology.  Such  Office 
shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 405A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Provisions  Act.— Part  A  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221c  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  405  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.    40SA.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  Establishment.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Office'). 

"(b)  Functions  of  the  Office.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Educational  Technology 
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(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Director'),  through  the  Office,  shall— 

"(1)  carry  forward  the  purposes  of  part  C  of 
title  II  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act; 

"(2)  in  consultation  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  which  the  Director  de- 
termines appropriate,  provide  leadership  to 
the  Nation  In  the  use  of  technology  to  pro- 
mote achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  to  increase  opportunities  for  all 
students  to  achieve  challenging  State  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards; 

"(3)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  in 
order  to  promote  the  infusion  of  technology 
and  technology  planning  throughout  all  such 
programs  and  functions;  and 

"(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Personnel.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service),  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  (relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.". 

(2)  COMPENSA'noN  OF  THE  DIRECTOR.— Sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Director    of   the    Office    of   Educational 
Technology.". 
SEC.  224.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  231(d)  for  activities  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  technical  assist- 
ance providers  to  enable  such  providers  to 
improve  substantially  the  services  such  pro- 
viders offer  to  educators  regarding  the  edu- 
cational uses  of  technology,  including  pro- 
fessional development; 

(2)  consulting  with  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  and  appropriate  experts  in 
technology  and  the  educational  applications 
of  technology,  in  carrying  out  the  activities 
assisted  under  this  part; 

(3)  research  on,  and  the  development  of, 
guidelines  to  facilitate  maximum  interoper- 
ability, efficiency  and  easy  exchange  of  data 
for  effective  use  of  technology  in  education; 

(4)  research  on.  and  the  development  of. 
educational  applications  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  newly  emerging  technologies; 

(5)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  applications  of  existing  tech- 
nology in  preschool  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  training  and  life- 
long learning,  and  professional  development 
of  educational  personnel; 

(6)  the  development  and  evaluation  of  soft- 
ware and  other  products,  including  multi- 
media television  programming,  that  incor- 
porate advances  in  technology  and  help 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
challenging  State  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards; 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  model  strategies  for  preparing 
teachers  and  other  personnel  to  use  tech- 
nology effectively  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning; 

(8)  the  development  of  model  programs 
that  demonstrate  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  technology  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  economically  distressed  communities; 

(9)  research  on,  and  the  evaluation  of,  the 
effectiveness  and  benefits  of  technology  in 
education; 


(10)  conferences  on,  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding,  the  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  education; 

(11)  the  development  of  model  strategies  to 
promote  gender  equity  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology; and 

(12)  such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a) 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract. 

(2)  Grants  and  contracts.— Each  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  awarded — 

(A)  on  a  competitive  basis;  and 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  peer  review  process. 

SEC.  225.  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  the  Secretary  may  require  any  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  such  grant  or  contract,  which  non- 
Federal  share  shall  be  announced  through  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contributions, 
fairly  valued. 

(b)  Increase.— The  Secretary  may  increase 
the  non-Federal  share  that  is  required  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part  after  the  first  year  such  recipient  re- 
ceives funds  under  such  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  Maximum.— The  non-Federal  share  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part. 

SEC.    226.   OFFICE    OF   TRAINING    TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 

(a)  Transfer.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Office  of  Training 
Technology  Transfer  as  established  under 
section  6103  of  the  Training  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6103(a)  of  the  Training  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement"  and  in- 
serting "Office  of  Educational  Technology". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
The  Training  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1988  (20  U.S.C.  5091  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.     6108.     AUTHORIZA'nON     OF    APPROPRIA- 
■nONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  this 
chapter.". 

PART  D— AUTHORIZATION  OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

(a)  National  Educa-hon  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  part  A. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  part  B. 

(c)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grants. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  to  carry  out  section  218. 

(d)  Leadership  in  Educational  Tech- 
nology.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998.  to  carry 
out  part  C. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  301.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  to  high  standards 
and  must  realize  their  potential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  prosper; 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  from  1977 
through  1992  have  achieved  some  good  re- 
sults, but  such  reform  efforts  often  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  schools  or  to  a  single 
part  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  leadership  must  come  from  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  and  par- 
ents in  individual  schools,  and  from  policy- 
makers at  the  local.  State,  tribal,  and  na- 
tional levels,  in  order  for  lasting  improve- 
ments in  student  performance  to  occur; 

(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  cre- 
ative and  Innovative  approaches  by  individ- 
ual schools  to  help  all  students  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards; 

(5)  strategies  must  be  developed  by  com- 
munities and  States  to  support  the  revital- 
ization  of  all  local  public  schools  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  entire  system  of 
public  education  through  comprehensive,  co- 
herent, and  coordinated  improvement; 

(6)  parents,  teachers  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders,  must  be  involved  in  developing  sys- 
tem-wide improvement  strategies  that  re- 
flect the  needs  of  their  individual  commu- 
nities; 

(7)  all  students  are  entitled  to  teaching 
practices  that  are  in  accordance  with  accept- 
ed standards  of  professional  practice  and 
that  hold  the  greatest  promise  of  improving 
student  performance; 

(8)  all  students  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  a  broad  and  challenging  curriculum  and  to 
have  access  to  resources  sufficient  to  address 
other  education  needs; 

(9)  State  and  local  education  improvement 
efforts  must  incorporate  strategies  for  pro- 
viding students  and  families  with  coordi- 
nated access  to  appropriate  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  child  care  to  remove  preventable 
barriers  to  learning  and  enhance  school  read- 
iness for  all  students; 

(10)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set 
about  developing  and  implementing  such 
system-wide  improvement  strategies  if  our 
Nation  is  to  educate  all  children  to  meet 
their  full  potential  and  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  described  in  title  I; 

(11)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  ef- 
fective mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to 
the  work  force  as  well  as  to  higher  edu- 
cation: 

(12)  businesses  should  be  encouraged— 

(A)  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  schools; 

(B)  to  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
schools  based  on  the  needs  of  area  businesses 
for  properly  educated  graduates  in  general 
and  on  the  need  for  particular  workplace 
skills  that  the  schools  may  provide; 

(C)  to  provide  necessary  education  and 
training  materials  and  support;  and 

(D)  to  continue  the  lifelong  learning  proc- 
ess throughout  the  employment  years  of  an 
individual; 

(13)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology  can  be  very  effective  in  helping 
to  provide  all  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  learn  and  meet  high  standards;  and 


(14)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to 
support  State  and  local  initiatives,  and  to  le- 
verage State  and  local  resources  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  system-wide  edu- 
cation improvement  plans. 
SEC.  aoa.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to— 

(1)  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  by  supporting  a  long-term,  broad- 
based  effort  to  provide  coherent  and  coordi- 
nated improvements  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  our  Nation  at  the  State 
and  local  levels; 

(2)  provide  new  authorities  and  funding  for 
our  Nation's  school  systems; 

(3)  not  replace  or  reduce  funding  for  exist- 
ing Federal  education  programs;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  no  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  reduce  its  funding  for 
education  or  for  education  reform  on  ac- 
count of  receiving  any  funds  under  this  title. 

SEC.  303.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1996.  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SEC.  304.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.- From  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  303  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary- 

(1)  shall  reserve  a  total  of  1  percent  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas;  and 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ben- 
efit Indian  students  in  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than  4 
percent  for— 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  313;  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  im- 
provement plans  and  applications  under  this 
title. 

(b)  State  allotments.— From  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  303  and  not  re- 
served under  subsection  (a)  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments  to 
State  educational  agencies  as  follows: 

(1)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated In  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds  under  such 
chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year  were 
not  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds 
under  such  chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year  were  not  reserved  for  the  outlying 
areas. 

(c)  Reallotments.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (b)  will  not  be  needed 
for  such  fiscal  year  by  the  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  other 
State  educational  agencies  that  need  addi- 
tional funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  appropriate. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Each  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  title,  in  utilizing  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 
title,  shall  maintain  the  expenditures  of  such 
recipient  for  the  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  at  a  level  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
level  of  such   expenditures  maintained  by 


such  recipient  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscsJ  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
received,  except  that  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  is  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(e)  Supplement  Not  Supplant.— Each  re- 
cipient of  funds  under  this  title,  may  use  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 
title  only  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

SEC.  305.  STATE  APPUCA'HONS. 

(a)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  Additional  informa'hon.- In  addition 
to  the  information  described  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  313.  and  will 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  data  related  to  the  State's 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  its 
State  improvement  plan  under  this  title; 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  each  compo- 
nent of  the  State's  Improvement  plan  devel- 
oped, or  to  be  developed,  under  section  306. 
or  that  such  authority  will  be  sought;  and 

(C)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  First  Year.— a  State  educational  agen- 
cy's application  for  the  first  year  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
educational  agency  will  develop  a  school  im- 
provement plan  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  306;  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  such  year,  including  how  such  agen- 
cy will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  309(a), 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  education  preservice  pro- 
grams and  professional  development  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  309(b). 

(c)  Subsequent  Years.— a  State  edu- 
cational agency's  application  for  the  second 
year  of  assistance  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of 
the  State's  participation; 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improve- 
ment plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  306.  or  if  the  State  improvement  plan 
is  not  complete,  a  statement  of  the  steps  the 
State  will  take  to  complete  the  plan  and  a 
schedule  for  doing  so;  and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title,  including  how  such  agency 
will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  accordance  with  section  309(a), 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  such  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  education 
preservice  programs  and  professional  devel- 
opment activities  In  accordance  with  section 
309(b). 

SEC.  306.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of 


participation  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
State  improvement  plan  for  the  fundamental 
restructuring  and  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  the  State, 
(b)  Plan  Development.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  improvement  plan 
under  this  title  shall  be  developed  by  a 
broad-based  State  panel  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  panel  shall  include— 

(A)  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  or  their  designees; 

(B)  the  chairperson  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  chairpersons  of  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  their  designees; 

(C)  school  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, principals,  and  administrators  who 
have  successfully  improved  student  perform- 
ance; and 

(D)  representatives  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions, organizations  serving  young  children, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  community-based  organi- 
zations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  local  boards  of 
education.  State  and  local  officials,  tribal 
agencies,  as  appropriate,  and  others. 

(2)  Appointment.— The  Governor  and  the 
chief  State  school  officer  shall  each  appoint 
half  the  members  of  the  panel  and  shall 
jointly  select  the  Chairperson  of  the  panel. 

(3)  Representation.— The  membership  of 
the  panel  shall  be  geographically  representa- 
tive of  the  State  and  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  population  of  the  State  with  regard  to 
race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  disability  charac- 
teristics. 

(4)  Consultation.— The  panel  shall  consult 
the  Governor,  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
the  State  board  of  education,  and  relevant 
committees  of  the  State  legislature  in  devel- 
oping the  State  Improvement  plan. 

(5)  Outreach.— The  panel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  a  statewide,  grassroots 
outreach  process,  including  conducting  pub- 
lic hearings,  to  involve  educators,  related 
services  personnel,  parents,  local  officials, 
tribal  government  officials,  as  appropriate, 
individuals  representing  private  nonprofit  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  community 
and  business  leaders,  citizens,  children's  ad- 
vocates, and  others  with  a  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  students  and  their  education  system, 
and  who  are  representative  of  the  diversity 
of  the  State  and  the  State's  student  popu- 
lation, including  students  of  limited-English 
proficiency,  American  Indian,  Alaska  Na- 
tive, and  Native  Hawaiian  students,  and  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  in  the  development  of 
the  State  improvement  plan  and  in  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  regarding  the  need  for  and 
nature  of  challenging  standards  for  students 
and  local  and  State  responsibilities  for  help- 
ing all  students  achieve  such  standards  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  State  improvement  plan 
reflects  local  needs  and  experiences  and  does 
not  result  in  a  significant  increase  in  paper- 
work for  teachers. 

(6)  Procedure  and  approval.— The  panel 
shall  develop  a  State  improvement  plan,  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
submit  such  plan  to  the  State  educational 
agency  for  approval. 

(7)  Submission.— The  State  educational 
agency  shall  submit  the  original  State  im- 
provement plan  developed  by  the  panel  and 
the  State  improvement  plan  modified  by 
such  agency,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
any  changes  made  by  such  agency  to  the 
plan  developed  by  the  panel,  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval. 

(8)  Matters  not  under  the  jihusdiction 
OF  ■niE  state  educational  aoehcy.— If  any 
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portion  of  a  State  Improvement  plan  ad- 
dresses matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law,  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  educational  a«;ency,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of,  or  changres  to,  such  portion,  with  an  ex- 
planation thereof,  from  the  Governor  or 
other  official  responsible  for  that  portion  be- 
fore submitting  such  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

(9)  MoNrroRiNo;  revisions;  reporting.— 
After  approval  of  the  State  improvement 
plan  by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall  be  in- 
formed of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  such  agency,  in 
close  consultation  with  teachers,  principals, 
administrators,  advocates  and  parents  In 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  re- 
ceiving fUnds  under  this  title,  shall  monitor 
the  Implementation  and  operation  of  such 
plan.  The  panel  shall  review  such  plan,  and 
based  on  the  progress  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  determine  if  revisions  to 
such  plan  are  appropriate  and  necessary.  The 
panel  shall  periodically  report  such  deter- 
mination to  the  public. 

(c)  Teaching,  Learning,  Standards,  and 
Assessments.— Elach  State  improvement 
plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  meeting 
the  National  Education  Goals  described  in 
title  I  by  Improving  teaching  and  learning, 
and  such  strategies  shall  involve  broad-based 
and  ongoing  classroom  teacher  input,  such 


(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting 
challenging  State  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  for  all  students; 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and 
support  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  strengthen  the  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  such  agencies  and  schools  to 
provide  all  of  their  students  the  opportunity 
to  meet  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards; 

(3)  a  process  for  developing  or  recommend- 
ing instructional  materials  and  technology 
to  support  and  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  schools  to  provide  all  of  their  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  meet  the  challeng- 
ing State  content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

(4)  a  process  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  valid,  fair,  nondiscriminatory,  and  reli- 
able assessment  or  system  of  assessments — 

(A)  which  assessment  or  system  shall— 

(i)  be  aligned  with  such  State's  content 
standards; 

(ii)  involve  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance; 

(ill)  provide  for— 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
system;  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation; 

(iv)  be  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally 
recognized  professional  and  technical  stand- 
ards for  such  assessment  or  system; 

(V)  be  capable  of  providing  coherent  infor- 
mation about  student  attainments  relative 
to  the  State  content  standards;  and 

(vi)  support  effective  curriculum  and  in- 
struction; and 

(B)  which  process  shall  provide  for  mon- 
itoring the  implementation  of  such  assess- 
ment, system  or  set  and  the  impact  of  such 
assessment,  system  or  set  on  improved  in- 
struction for  all  students;  and 

(5)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  and  school  administrator 
preparation  and  licensure,  and  of  continuing 
professional  development  programs,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  technology  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels,  so  that  all  teachers,  related 
services  personnel,  and  administrators  de- 


velop the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise needed  to  prepare  all  students  to 
meet  the  challenging  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(d)  OppoRTUNrry-To-LEARN  Strategies.— 
Each  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
strategies  for  providing  all  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn,  such  as— 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  comprehensive 
State  opportunity-to-learn  standards; 

(2)  establishing  a  timetable  for  dem- 
onstrating progress  toward  meeting  com- 
prehensive State  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards in  every  school  in  the  State;  and 

(3)  periodically  reporting  to  the  public  on 
the  extent  of  the  State's  improvement  in 
achieving  such  standards. 

(e)  Governance  and  Management.— Each 
State  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  im- 
proved governance  and  management  of  the 
education  system  of  the  State. 

(f)  Parental  and  Community  Support  and 
Involvement.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  describe  comprehensive  strategies 
to  involve  communities,  including  commu- 
nity representatives  such  as  parents,  busi- 
nesses, institutions  of  higher  education,  li- 
braries, cultural  institutions,  employment 
and  training  agencies,  health  and  human 
service  agencies,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  that  provide  non- 
sectarian  social  services,  health  care,  child 
care,  early  childhood  education,  and  nutri- 
tion to  students,  in  helping  all  students  meet 
the  challenging  State  standards. 

(g)  Making  the  Improvements  System- 
Wide.— In  order  to  help  provide  all  students 
throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to 
meet  challenging  State  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  each  State  improve- 
ment plan  shall  describe  the  various  strate- 
gies for  ensuring  that  all  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  within  the  State  are  in- 
volved in  developing  and  implementing  need- 
ed improvements  within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

(h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Reform.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  strate- 
gies for  ensuring  that  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform  is  promoted  from  the  bottom 
up  in  communities,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools,  and  is  guided  by  coordina- 
tion and  facilitation  from  State  leaders. 

(i)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  spe- 
cific benchmarks  of  improved  student  per- 
formance and  of  progress  in  implementing 
such  plan,  and  timelines  against  which  the 
progress  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  such 
plan.  Including  the  elements  described  in 
subsections  (c)  through  (h),  can  be  measured. 

(j)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  Ap- 
proval.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
review,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
each  State  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
this  section,  and  each  application  submitted 
under  section  305,  through  a  peer  review 
process  involving  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  State  and  local  education  policymakers, 
educators,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  experts  on  educational  inno- 
vation and  improvement,  parents,  advocates, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.  Such  peer 
review  process  shall  be  representative  of  the 
diversity  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
geography,  race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  dis- 
ability characteristics.  Such  peer  review 
process  shall  include  at  least  1  site  visit  to 
each  State. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  the  first  year  that  a  State 
educational  agency  submits  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  required  to — 


(1)  review  such  application  through  a  peer 
review  process;  and 

(ii)  conduct  a  site  visit. 

(2)  Approval  of  plan.— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  State  improvement  plan  if— 

(A)  such  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  the 
State  educational  agency  receives  its  first 
allotment  under  section  304(b);  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  consid- 
ering the  peer  reviewers'  comments,  that 
such  plan— 

(1)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment  with- 
in the  State;  and 

(ii)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  helping  all 
students. 

(3)  Disapproval.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
disapprove  a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  appli- 
cation submitted  under  section  305,  before  of- 
fering the  State— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  plan  or 
application;  and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(k)  Amendments  to  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  periodically  review  its  State 
improvement  plan  and  revise  such  plan,  as 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  process 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  review 
any  major  amendment  to  a  State  improve- 
ment plan  and  shall  not  disapprove  any  such 
amendment  before  offering  a  State  edu- 
cational agency — 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  amend- 
ment; and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(1)  Preexisting  State  Plans  and  Pan- 
els.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  and  systemic  State  improve- 
ment plan  to  help  all  students  meet  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards,  or  any  component  of  such 
plan,  that  meets  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
section  302,  the  Secretary  may  approve  such 
plan  or  component  notwithstanding  that 
such  plan  was  not  developed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b),  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
proval would  further  the  purposes  of  State 
systemic  education  improvement;  and 

(B)  such  plan  ensures  broad-based  input 
from  various  education,  political,  commu- 
nity, and  other  appropriate  representatives. 

(2)  Special  rule.— (A)  If,  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  developing  a  plan  that 
meets  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  302, 
but  was  developed  by  a  panel  that  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  educational  agency,  treat  such  panel 
as  meeting  such  requirements  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  substantial  public 
and  educator  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plan. 

(B)  If  a  State  has  not  developed  a  State  im- 
provement plan  but  has  an  existing  panel 
which  such  State  would  like  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  such  plan,  then  the 
Secretary  may.  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  educational  agency, 
treat  such  panel  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  for  all  purposes  of  this  title  if— 

(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ex- 
isting panel  is  serving  a  similar  such  pur- 
p>ose;  and 

(ii)  the  composition  of  such  existing  panel 
would  ensure  broad-based  input  from  various 
education,  political,  community,  and  other 
appropriate  representatives. 


SEC.    307.    SECRETARY'S    REVIEW    OF    APPUCA- 
■nONS;  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  State  educational  agency's  initial 
year  application  under  section  305(b)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  State  will  be  able  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  education  improvement  plan  that 
complies  with  section  306. 

(b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  renewal  application  under 
section  305(c)(1)  in  the  second  through  fifth 
years  of  participation  only  if— 

(1)(A)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  State 
improvement  plan  under  section  306(j);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping its  State  improvement  plan  and 
will  implement  such  plan  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  participation;  and 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments.— For  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  State  has  an  approved  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
an  allotment  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy in  the  amount  determined  under  section 
304(b). 

SEC.  908.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which 
a  State  educational  agency  receives  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title,  such  agency— 

(1)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $200,000,000,  shall  use 
at  least  75  percent  of  such  allotted  funds  to 
award  subgrants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  or  implementation  of  local  Im- 
provement plans  in  accordance  with  section 
309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  State  improvement  plan  and  in 
accordance  with  section  309(b); 

(2)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000,000,  but  less 
than  $200,000,000,  shall  use  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  allotted  funds  to  award  subgrants  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  i>ara- 
graph  (1); 

(3)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
less  than  $100,000,000.  may  use  such  allotted 
funds  to  award  subgrants  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(4)  shall  use  any  such  allotted  funds  not 
used  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  to  develop,  revise,  expand,  or  imple- 
ment a  State  improvement  plan  described  in 
section  306. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  year  after  the  first 
year  of  participation  shall— 

(1)  use  at  least  85  percent  of  such  allotment 
funds  in  each  such  year  to  make  subgrants— 

(A)  for  the  implementation  of  the  State 
improvement  plan  and  of  local  improvement 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  that  are 
consistent  with  the  State  improvement  plan 
in  accordance  with  section  309(b);  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  allotted 
funds  for  State  activities  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  State  improvement  plan,  such  as— 
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(A)  supporting  the  development  or  ado[>- 
tion  of  challengrlng  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  comprehensive 
State  opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and 
assessment  tools  linked  to  the  standards,  in- 
cluding activities  assisted— 

(1)  through  consortia  of  States;  or 
(ii)  with   the  assistance   of  the  National 
Education     Standards     and     Improvement 
Council  established  under  part  B  of  title  II; 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organiza- 
tional strategies,  such  as  site-based  manage- 
ment, shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality 
management  principles,  to  promote  effective 
Implementation  of  such  plan: 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency 
and  school  building  level,  of  improved 
human  resource  development  systems  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  mentoring,  supporting, 
evaluating  and  rewarding  educators; 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  minority,  disabled,  and  female  stu- 
dents, including  instructional  programs  and 
activities  that  encourage  such  students  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  to  aspire  to 
enter  and  complete  postsecondary  education 
or  training; 

(E)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  performance-based  ac- 
countability and  incentive  systems  for 
schools; 

(F)  outreach  to  and  training  for  parents, 
tribal  officials,  organizations  serving  young 
children,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  and  other  educators,  and  the 
public,  related  to  education  improvement; 

(G)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
other  services  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
velop and  implement  systemic  local  im- 
provement plans,  implement  new  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
the  State  improvement  plan  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  306.  and  develop  cur- 
ricula consistent  with  the  challenging  State 
content  and  student  performance  standards; 

(H)  promoting  mechanisms  for  increasing 
public  school  choice,  including  information 
and  referral  programs  which  provide  parents 
information  on  available  choices  and  other 
initiatives  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
innovative  new  public  schools,  including 
magnet  schools  and  charter  schools;  and 

(I)  collecting  and  analyzing  data. 

(c)  LiMrr  ON  Administrative  Costs.- a 
State  educational  agency  that  receives  an 
allotment  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  use  not  more  than  4  percent  of  such  al- 
lotment In  such  year,  or  $100,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  administrative  expenses  shall  not  in- 
clude the  expenses  related  to  the  activities 
of  the  panel  established  under  section 
306(b)(1). 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  new  public  school 
established  under  this  title — 

(1)  shall  be  nonsectarian; 

(2)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a  nonpublic 
sectarian  school  or  religious  institution;  and 

(3)  shall  operate  under  the  authority  of  a 
State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

SEC.  309.  SUBGRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  REFORM  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Subgrants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive  proc- 
ess, shall  make  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  carry  out  the  authorized 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  E^ch  subgrant  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  for  a  project  of  sufficient 


duration  and  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
effectively. 

(2)  Application  required.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel,  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  educational  agency, 
that  is  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
students  and  community  to  be  served  with 
regard  to  race,  language,  ethnicity,  gender, 
disability  and  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
and  includes  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, secondary  school  students,  parents, 
school  administrators,  business  representa- 
tives, early  childhood  educators,  representa- 
tives of  community-based  organizations,  and 
others,  as  appropriate,  and  is  approved  by 
the  local  educational  agency,  including  any 
modifications  the  local  educational  agency 
deems  appropriate; 

(B)  includes,  in  the  application  submitted 
for  the  second  year  of  participation,  a  com- 
prehensive local  improvement  plan  for 
school  district-wide  education  improvement, 
directed  at  enabling  all  students  to  meet 
high  academic  standards,  including  specific 
goals  and  benchmarks,  and  includes  a  strat- 
egy for— 

(i)  ensuring  that  all  students  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  learn; 

(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning; 

(ill)  improving  governance  and  manage- 
ment; 

(iv)  generating  and  maintaining  parental 
and  community  involvement;  and 

(V)  expanding  improvements  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency: 

(C)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
school  improvement  plans  that  focus  on 
helping  all  students  meet  high  academic 
standards  and  that  address  each  element  of 
the  local  educational  agency's  local  improve- 
ment plan  described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(D)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  implement  specific  programs 
aimed  at  ensuring  improvements  in  school 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  students  to  learn 
effectively  at  all  grade  levels  by  identifying 
the  most  pressing  needs  facing  students  and 
their  families  with  regard  to  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care,  and 
entering  into  partnerships  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  sigencles  to  increase  the 
access  of  students  and  families  to  coordi- 
nated nonsectarian  services  in  a  school  set- 
ting or  at  a  nearby  site; 

(E)  describes  how  the  subgrrant  funds  will 
be  used  by  the  local  educational  agency,  and 
the  procedures  to  be  used  to  make  funds 
available  to  schools  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)(A); 

(F)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any 
State  or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local 
educational  agency  believes  impede  edu- 
cational improvement  and  that  such  agency 
requests  be  waived  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 311,  which  requests  shall  promptly  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State 
educational  agency;  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Monitoring.— The  panel  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A),  after  approval  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  application  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  shall  be  informed 
of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  the  local  educational 
agency   shall   monitor  the   Implementation 
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and  effectiveness  of  the  local  Improvement 
plan  In  close  consultation  with  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  from  schools  receiving 
funds  under  this  title,  as  well  as  assure  that 
implementation  of  the  local  improvement 
plan  does  not  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  paperwork  for  teachers.  The  panel  shall 
review  such  plan  and  based  on  the  progress 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  deter- 
mine if  revisions  to  the  local  improvement 
plan  should  be  recommended  to  the  local 
educational  agency.  The  panel  shall  periodi- 
cally report  such  determination  to  the  pub- 
He. 

(4)  Authorized  AcnvrriES.— A  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  a  subgrant 
under  this  subsection — 

(A)  in  the  first  year  such  agency  receives 
the  subgrant  shall  use — 

(U  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
subgrant  funds  to  develop  a  local  improve- 
ment plan  or  for  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy activities  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  are  reasonably  related 
to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  improve- 
ment plans,  including  the  establishment  of 
Innovative  new  public  schools;  and 

(ii)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  to  support  individual  school  improve- 
ment initiatives  related  to  providing  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school  the  opportunity  to  meet 
high  academic  standards;  and 

(B)  in  subsequent  years,  shall  use  the 
subgrant  funds  for  any  activities  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  carrying  out  the  State 
or  local  improvement  plans  (including  the 
establishment  of  innovative  new  public 
schools),  except  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  indi- 
vidual schools  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  school  improvement  plans  de- 
signed to  help  all  students  meet  high  aca- 
demic standards. 

(b)  subgrants  for  pre8ervice  teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Development 
activities.— 

(I)  In  GENERAL.— (A)  EAch  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive,  peer 
review  process,  shall  make  subgrants  to  a 
local  educational  agency,  or  a  consortium 
consisting  of  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  nonprofit 
education  organizations,  or  any  combination 
thereof.  In  order  to— 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  and  related 
services  personnel  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan; 
and 

(il)  support  continuing,  sustained  profes- 
sional development  activities  for  educators 
in  accordance  with  the  State  improvement 
plan. 

(B)  E^ch  State  educational  agency  award- 
ing subgrants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
give  priority  to  awarding  such  subgrants 
to— 

(i)  a  local  educational  agency  or  consor- 
tium serving  a  greater  number  or  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students  than  the  statewide 
average  of  such  number  or  percentage;  or 

(II)  a  consortium  that  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  working  with  school  districts,  such 
as  a  consortium  that— 

(I)  prepares  and  screens  teacher  interns  in 
professional  development  school  sites; 

(U)  focuses  on  upgrading  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  content  areas;  or 

(III)  targets  preparation  and  continued 
professional  development  of  teachers  of  stu- 
dents with  limited-English  proficiency  and 
students  with  disabilities. 

(C)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
subgrant  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  a 


consortium  shall  include  at  least  1  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  APPLICATION.— A  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  that  desires  to  receive 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  will  use  the  subgrant 
to  improve  teacher  preservice  and  school  ad- 
ministrator education  programs  or  to  imple- 
ment educator  and  related  services  personnel 
professional  development  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan; 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  consortium  to 
judge  improvements  in  preservice  education 
or  the  effects  of  professional  development  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  the  State  im- 
provement plan;  and 

(C)  contains  any  other  Information  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  is 
appropriate. 

(3)  Authorized  activities.— a  recipient  of 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  use 
the  subgrant  funds  for  activities  support- 
ing— 

(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  school  administrator  pro- 
grams so  that  such  programs  equip  educators 
with  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  preparing  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  standards;  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and 
sustained  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  teachers,  related  services  person- 
nel, principals,  and  other  educators  at  the 
school  or  school  district  level  that  equip 
such  individuals  with  such  expertise,  and 
with  other  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  leading  and  participating  in  continuous 
education  improvement. 

(c)  Special  Award  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  award  at  least  65  per- 
cent of  subgrant  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  have  a  greater  percentage  or  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  than  the  state- 
wide average  percentage  or  number  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  educational 
agency  to  individual  schools  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  to  schools  with  a  special  need  for 
assistance,  as  indicated  by  a  high  number  or 
percentage  of  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, low  student  achievement,  or  other 
similar  criteria  developed  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  Sute  educational  agency 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  if  such  agency  does  not  receive  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applications  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  comply  with 
such  requirement. 

SEC.  310.  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORALVTION  AND 
TRAINING. 

Proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a  State  or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools— 

(1)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  State  content  or  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  curricular  ma- 
terials, and  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments shall,  upon  request,  make  infor- 
mation related  to  such  goals,  standards,  ma- 
terials, and  assessments  or  systems  available 
to  private  schools;  and 


(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training 
shall  provide  in  the  State  improvement  plan 
described  in  section  306  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  private 
schools  located  in  the  geographical  area 
served  by  such  agency. 

SEC.  311.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Waiver  authority.- 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  applica- 
ble to  any  program  or  Act  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  or  school,  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  State  educational  agency  re- 
questing such  a  waiver  if— 

(A)  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  requirement  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to 
carry  out  the  State  or  local  improvement 
plan; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
waived,  or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  require- 
ments of  State  law; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  statewide  waiver,  the 
State  educational  agency— 

(1)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy's proposal  to  seek  a  waiver;  and 

(ii)  submits  the  local  educational  agencies' 
comments  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy waiver,  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides parents,  community  groups,  and  advo- 
cacy or  civil  rights  groups  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  waiver. 

(2)  Timeliness.- The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  any  request  for  a  waiver  under 
this  section. 

(3)  Duration.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  waiver  under  this 
section  may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years. 

(B)  Extension.— The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver 
has  been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or 
affected  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  their  reform  plans. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements  subject  to  the  waiv- 
er authority  of  this  section  are  any  such  re- 
quirements under  the  following  programs  or 
Acts: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Includ- 
ing Even  Stprt. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act. 

(4)  The  Elmergency  Immigrant  Elducation 
Act  of  1964. 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986. 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  or  Acts 
described  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  relating  to — 

(A)  maintenance  of  effort; 

(B)  comparability  of  services; 

(C)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  schools; 

(D)  parental  participation  and  involve- 
ment; and 


(E)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or  to 
local  educational  agencies;  and 

(2)  unless  the  underlying  purposes  of  the 
statutory  requirements  of  each  program  or 
Act  for  which  a  waiver  is  granted  continue 
to  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school  for  which  the  Secretary  has  grant- 
ed a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  State,  the  local  educational 
agency,  or  the  school  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  waiver. 
SEC.  312.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  that  receives 
an  allotment  under  this  title  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Secretary- 

(1)  on  the  State's  progress  in  meeting  the 
State's  goals  and  plans; 

(2)  on  the  State's  proposed  activities  for 
the  succeeding  year;  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  on  the  progress  of 
local  educational  agencies  in  meeting  local 
goals  and  plans. 

(b)  Secretary's  Reports  to  Congress.- 
By  April  30.  1996.  and  every  2  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  describing  the  activities  and  out- 
comes of — 

(1)  grants  or  contracts  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  313(b),  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated 
with  funds  awarded  under  such  paragraph; 
and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  such  as- 
sessments on  the  performance  of  students, 
particularly  students  of  different  racial,  gen- 
der, ethnic,  or  language  groups  and  Individ- 
uals with  disabilities;  and 

(2)  allotments  under  this  title,  including  a 
description  of  the  effect  of  waivers  granted 
under  section  311. 

SEC.  313.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Integra- 
tion OF  Standards.— From  funds  reserved  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  section  304(a)(2)(A), 
the  Secretary  may,  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  tribal  agen- 
cies developing  or  implementing  school  im- 
provement plans,  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
that  such  assistance  is  broadly  available;  or 

(2)  support  model  projects  to  integrate 
multiple  content  standards,  if— 

(A)  such  standards  are  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  and  approved  by  the  National 
Goals  Panel  for  different  subject  areas,  in 
order  to  provide  balanced  and  coherent  in- 
structional programs  for  all  students;  and 

(B)  such  projects  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
range  of  diverse  circumstances,  localities 
(including  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities), and  populations. 

(b)  Innovative  Programs;  assessment; 
Evaluation.— From  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  reserved  in  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  304(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  shall— 

(1)  provide  urban  and  rural  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  schools,  or  consortia 
thereof,  with  assistance  for  innovative  or  ex- 
perimental programs  in  systemic  education 
reform    that    are    not    being    undertaken 


through  grants  provided  under  section  309(a), 
giving  special  consideration  or  priority  to 
local  educational  agencies,  schools,  or  con- 
sortia thereof  that  serve  large  numbers  or 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  including  students  of  lim- 
ited-English proficiency;  or 

(2)  provide  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  nonprofit  organization  or  consor- 
tium thereof  with  assistance  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  developing,  field  testing  and  eval- 
uating an  assessment  or  system  of  assess- 
ments with  a  priority  on  grants  or  contracts 
for  limited-English  proficiency  students  or 
students  with  disabilities,  if— 

(A)  such  assessment  or  system— 

(i)  is  to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  213(e)(1)(B);  and 

(ii)  is  aligned  to  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council;  and 

(B)  such  agency,  organization  or  consor- 
tium— 

(i)  examines  the  validity,  reliability,  and 
fairness  of  such  assessment  or  system,  for 
the  iMirticular  purposes  for  which  such  as- 
sessment or  system  was  developed;  and 

(ii)  devotes  special  attention  to  how  such 
assessment  or  system  treats  all  students,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  eth- 
nicity, disability  and  language  proficiency  of 
such  students. 

(c)  Data  and  Dissemination.— The  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  gather  data  on.  conduct  research  on, 
and  evaluate  systemic  education  improve- 
ment. Including  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title;  and 

(2)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other 
information  on  outstanding  examples  of  sys- 
temic education  improvement  in  States  and 
local  communities  through  existing  dissemi- 
nation systems  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  through  publications, 
electronic  and  telecommunications  medi- 
ums, conferences,  and  other  means. 

SEC  314.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  Areas.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas  in  each  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  made  available  to. 
and  expended  by.  such  areas,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(2)  iNAPPLICABILm-  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  »-134.— 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134.  permit- 
ting the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the  Insu- 
lar Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  received 
by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.— The  funds 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  304(a)(1)(B) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  containing  such  terms  and  assur- 
ances, consistent  with  this  title,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  best  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(c)  Secretary  of  Defense.— The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools. 

SEC.  315.  CLARinCATION  REGARDING  STATE 
STANDARDS  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  standards,  assessments,  and  sys- 
tems of  assessments  described  in  a  State  im- 
provement plan  submitted  in  accordance 
with  section  306  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
certified  by  the  Council. 


SEC.  316.  STATE  PLANNING  FOR  IMPROVING  STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  IN- 
TEGRATION OF  TECHNOLOGY  INTO 
THE  CURRICULUM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  States  to  plan  effectively  to 
improve  student  learning  through  the  use  of 
technology  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

(b)  Program  Aitthorized.— 

(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  in  accordance  with  allocations  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  State  educational 
agency  that,  as  part  of  its  application  under 
section  305,  requests  a  grant  to  develop,  and 
submits  as  part  of  the  State  improvement 
plan  described  in  section  306.  a  systemic 
statewide  plan  to  increase  the  use  of  state- 
of-the-art  technologies  that  enhance  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  student  learning  and 
staff  development  in  support  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  challenging  standards. 

(2)  Formula.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (D  in  each  fiscal  year,  each  State 
educational  agency  with  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  305  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  in  such  year  in  an 
amount  determined  on  the  same  basis  as  al- 
lotments are  made  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 304  for  such  year,  except  that  each  such 
State  shall  receive  at  least  Vh  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority or  $75,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  Duration.— A  State  educational  agency 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  section  for 
not  more  than  2  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Plan  Objectives.- Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  received 
under  this  section  to  develop  and.  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  the  systemic  statewide 
plan,  to  implement  such  plan.  Such  plan 
shall  have  as  its  objectives — 

(1)  the  promotion  of  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education: 

(2)  the  participation  of  all  schools  and 
school  districts  in  the  State,  especially  those 
schools  and  districts  with  a  high  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students: 

(3)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  cost  effective  high-speed,  statewide,  inter- 
operable, wide  area  communication  edu- 
cational technology  infrastructure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State:  and 

(4)  the  promotion  of  shared  usage  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  other  technology  re- 
sources by  adult  learners  during  after-school 
hours. 

(d)  Plan  Requirements.— At  a  minimum, 
each  systemic  statewide  plan  shall — 

(1)  be  developed  by  a  task  force  that — 

(A)  includes  among  its  members  experts  in 
the  educational  use  of  technology  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  panel  described  in 
section  306(b);  and 

(B)  ensures  that  such  plan  is  integrated 
into  the  State  improvement  plan  described 
in  section  306; 

(2)  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Governor,  representatives  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  State  board  of  education,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  appropriate  State 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  private  telecommunication  entities,  par- 
ents, students,  adult  literacy  providers,  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  technology,  through  a 
process  of  statewide  grassroots  outreach  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  in  the 
State; 

(3)  identify  and  describe  the  requirements 
necessary  for  introducing  state-of-the-art 
technologies  into  the  classroom  in  order  to 
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enhance  educational  curricula,  including  the 
installation  and  ongolner  maintenance  of 
basic  connections,  hardware  and  the  nec- 
essary support  materials: 

(4)  describe  how  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  in  the  schools  will  en- 
hance student  learning,  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  individualized  instruction,  promote 
the  strategies  described  in  section  306(d),  and 
help  make  progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals: 

(5)  describe  how  the  ongoing  training  of 
educational  personnel  will  be  provided: 

(6)  provide  for  the  dissemination  on  a 
statewide  basis  of  exemplary  programs  and 
practices  relating  to  the  use  of  technology  in 
education: 

(7)  establish  a  funding  estimate  (including 
a  statement  of  likely  funding  sources)  and  a 
schedule  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  plan: 

(8)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  assess  the  impact  of  implement- 
ing such  plan  on  student  achievement  and 
aggregate  achievement  for  schools: 

(9)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  will  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
business  and  industry,  and  with  public  and 
private  telecommunications  entities: 

(10)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  promote  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment by  local  educational  agencies  that, 
when  placed  in  schools,  will  meet  the  highest 
possible  level  of  interoperability  and  open 
system  design: 

(11)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  consider  using  existing  tele- 
communications infrastructure  and  tech- 
nology resources:  and 

(12)  describe  the  process  through  which 
such  plan  will  be  reviewed  and  updated  peri- 
odically. 

(e)  Reports.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  within 
1  year  of  the  date  such  agency  submits  to  the 
Secretary  its  systemic  statewide  plan  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  State's  progress  toward  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  such  plan: 

(2)  describe  any  revisions  to  the  State's 
long-range  plans  for  technology: 

(3)  describe  the  extent  to  which  resources 
provided  pursuant  to  such  plan  are  distrib- 
uted among  schools  to  promote  the  strate- 
gies described  in  section  306(d):  and 

(4)  Include  any  other  information  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
J10,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995,  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401,  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  310,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  use  of  funds  under  title  in  of  this  Act  to 
directly  or  indirectly  benefit  any  school 
other  than  a  public  school. 

SEC.  MS.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  section 
103  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act:  and 

(2)  to  require  the  teaching  of  values  or  the 
establishment  of  school-based  clinics  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  funds  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 
SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Skill  Standards  Act  of  1993  ". 


SEC.  SOS.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
National  Board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  stand- 
ards and  of  assessment  and  certification— 

(1)  that  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
national  strategy  to  enhance  work  force 
skills: 

(2)  that  will  result  in  increased  productiv- 
ity, economic  growth,  and  American  eco- 
nomic competitiveness:  and 

(3)  that  can  be  used,  consistent  with  civil 
rights  laws— 

(A)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  per- 
formance work  force,  including  the  most 
skilled  front-line  work  force  in  the  world: 

(B)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing training  providers  and  prospective  em- 
ployees of  skills  necessary  for  employment: 

(C)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  current  employ- 
ees: 

(D)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  provid- 
ing portable  credentials  and  skills; 

(E)  by  workers,  to — 

(i)  obtain  certifications  of  their  skills  to 

protect  against  dislocation: 
(ii)  pursue  career  advancement:  and 
(Hi)  enhance  their  ability  to  reenter  the 

work  force: 

(F)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to 
determine  the  skill  levels  and  competencies 
needed  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  high  wage  jobs: 

(G)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to 
be  offered  by  the  providers  and  educators: 

(H)  by  CJovemment,  to  evaluate  whether 
publicly  funded  training  assists  participants 
to  meet  skill  standards  where  such  standards 
exist  and  thereby  protect  the  integrity  of 
public  exi)enditures:  and 

(I)  to  facilitate  linkages  between  other 
components  of  the  work  force  investment 
strategy,  including  school-to-work  transi- 
tion and  job  training  programs. 

SEC,  503.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "National 
Board"). 

(b)  CoMPOsmoN.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  28  members  (appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)),  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Education: 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  established  pursuant  to 
section  212(a): 

(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  business  (including  representatives  of 
small  employers  and  representatives  of  large 
employers)  selected  from  among  individuals 
recommended  by  recognized  national  busi- 
ness organizations  or  trade  associations: 

(F)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  organized  labor  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  recognized  national 
labor  federations:  and 

(G)(i)  four  members  shall  be  certified 
human  resource  professionals: 

(ii)  three  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  educational  institutions  (including  voca- 
tional-technical institutions):  and 


(ill)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(2)  Special  requirements.— The  members 
described  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  The  members  described 
in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a 
broad  cross-section  of  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. 

(3)  APPOINTMENT.— The  membership  of  the 
National  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three  members 
(one  from  each  class  of  members  described  in 
subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph 
(D)  shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  members  (one  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Ex    OFFICIO    NONVOTING    MEMBERS.— The 

members  of  the  National  Board  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Board. 

(5)  Term.— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraph  (E),  (F), 
or  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of  the  initial 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs — 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(11)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3){B): 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C); 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  fi-om  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(11)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B): 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(6)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 


shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairpersons.- 

(1)  Chairperson.- 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  National  Board,  by 
majority  vote,  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  once 
every  2  years  from  among  the  members  of 
the  National  Board. 

(B)  Initial  chairperson.— The  first  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  National  Board, 
from  among  the  members  who  are  represent- 
atives of  business  (as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1))  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National 
Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  annually  elect 
3  Vice  Chairpersons  (each  representing  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  the  classes  of  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  each  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  1  year)  from  among  its 
members  appointed  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  who  are  not  full-time  employ- 
ees or  officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  ElXPENSES.- The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Board. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Staff.— 

(1)  Executive  director.— The  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Board  shall  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  National  Board  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Staff.— The  Executive  Director  may 
appoint  and  compensate  such  additional  staff 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to 
perform  its  duties.  The  Elxecutive  Director 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  staff  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  of  po- 
sitions and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  staff  may 
not  exceed  the  rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
such  title. 

(f)  Gifts.- The  National  Board  is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  this  title,  to  accept  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

(g)  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  of  facilitxes.- The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  National  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  the  United  States  may 
detail  to  the  National  Board,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency  to  assist  the  National  Board  in 
carrying  out  this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 


(h)  Procurement  of  Temporary  and 
Intermittent  Services.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Board  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(i)  TERMiNA-noN  OF  THE  COMMISSION.— Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC.  SM.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  IDENTIFICATION    OF    OCCLTATIONS.— The 

National  Board,  after  extensive  public  con- 
sultation, shall  identify  broad  clusters  of 
major  occupations  that  involve  one  or  more 
than  one  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  VOLUNTARY  PART- 
NERSHIPS To  DEVELOP  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary partnerships  to  develop  a  skill  stand- 
ards system  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  REPRESENTATIVES.— Such  voluntary 
partnerships  shall  include  the  full  and  bal- 
anced participation  of— 

(A)(1)  representatives  of  business  (includ- 
ing representatives  of  large  employers  and 
representatives  of  small  employers)  who 
have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force  skill 
requirements,  and  who  are  recommended  by 
national  business  organizations  or  trade  as- 
sociations representing  employers  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  industry  for  which  a  standard  is 
being  developed:  and 

(ii)  representatives  of  trade  associations 
that  have  received  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  skill  standards  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title: 

(B)  employee  representatives  who — 

(i)  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements:  and 
(11)  shall  be— 

(I)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing 
employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed:  and 

(II)  such  individuals  who  are  nonmanage- 
rial  employees  with  significant  experience 
and  tenure  in  such  occupation  or  industry  as 
are  appropriate  given  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  employment  in  the  occupation  or  in- 
dustry: and 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions: 
(ii)  community-based  organizations: 
(iii)  State  and  local  agencies  with  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  over  education 
or  over  employment  and  training: 

(iv)  other  policy  development  organiza- 
tions with  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements:  or 

(V)  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(3)  EXPERTS.— The  partnerships  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  also  include  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  independent,  qualified  ex- 
perts in  their  fields. 

(c)  Research,  DissEMiNA-noN.  and  Coordi- 
NATIONS.- In  order  to  support  the  activities 
described  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  conduct  work  force  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  and  make  the  results  of  such 
research  available  to  the  public,  including 
the  voluntary  partnerships  described  in  sub- 
section (b): 


(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
States  and  leading  firms  and  industries  in 
the  United  States: 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  Information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  and  other  relevant 
information  among  representatives  of  occu- 
pations and  industries  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  and  among  education  and 
training  providers; 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relat- 
ing to  skill  standards; 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  curricula  and  training  materials,  for 
attaining  the  skill  standards  endorsed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d),  that  provide  for  struc- 
tured work  experiences  and  related  study 
programs  leading  to  progressive  levels  of 
professional  and  technical  certification; 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  voluntary  partnerships  involved  in 
the  development  of  standards  and  systems 
described  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  vol- 
untary partnershipw  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)(2)  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  coherent  national 
system  of  voluntary  skill  standards. 

(d)  ENDORSEMENT  OF  SKILL  STANDARDS  SYS- 
TEMS.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  National  Board,  after 
public  review  and  comment,  shall  endorse 
skill  standards  systems  relating  to  the  occu- 
pational clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  that— 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  are  submitted  by  voluntary  partner- 
ships that  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2):  and 

(C)  meet  additional  objective  criteria  that 
are  published  by  the  National  Board. 

(2)  COMPONENTS     OF     SYSTEM.— The     Skill 

standards  systems  endorsed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  components: 

(A)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which— 

(i)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
promotes  the  portability  of  credentials  and 
facilitates  worker  mobility  within  an  occu- 
I)ational  cluster  or  industry  and  among  in- 
dustries; 

(ii)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology  or  other  developments  within  the 
occupational  cluster; 

(iii)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
ethnicity,  age,  or  disability: 

(Iv)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  standards  registered 
under  the  Act  of  August  16,  1937  (commonly 
known  as  the  "National  Apprenticeship 
Act",  50  Stat.  664,  chapter  663,  29  U.S.C.  50  et 
seq.);  and 

(V)  have  been  developed  after  taking  into 
account— 

(I)  relevant  standards  used  in  other  coun- 
tries and  relevant  international  standards: 

(II)  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  section  213; 
and 

(III)  the  requirements  of  high  performance 
work  organizations. 

(B)  A  voluntary  system  of  assessment  and 
certification  of  the  attainment  of  skill 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  which- 

(1)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques, including,  where  appropriate,  oral 
and  written  evaluations,  portfolio  assess- 
ments, and  performance  tests; 
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(11)  Includes  methods  for  establishing  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  assessment 
and  certification  system  for  the  intended 
purposes  of  the  system;  and 

(ill)  has  been  developed  after  taking  Into 
account  relevant  methods  of  assessment  and 
certification  used  in  other  countries. 

(C)  A  system  to  disseminate  information 
relating  to  the  skill  standards,  and  the  as- 
sessment and  certification  systems,  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (including 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
civil  rights  laws  relevant  to  the  use  of  such 
standards  and  systems),  and  to  promote  use 
of  such  standards  and  systems  by.  entities 
such  as  institutions  of  higher  education  of- 
fering professional  and  technical  education, 
labor  organizations,  trade  and  technical  as- 
sociations, and  employers  providing  formal- 
ized training,  and  other  organizations  likely 
to  benefit  from  such  standards  and  systems. 

(D)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  skill  standards, 
the  assessment  and  certification  systems, 
and  the  information  dissemination  systems. 
developed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(E)  A  system  to  periodically  revise  and  up- 
date the  skill  standards,  and  the  assessment 
and  certification  systems,  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  which  will  take  into 
account  changes  in  standards  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

(e)  Relationship  With  Civil  Rights 
Laws.— 

(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal 
or  State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  ethnicity,  age,  or  disability. 

(2)  Evidence.— The  endorsement  or  absence 
of  an  endorsement  by  the  National  Board  of 
a  skill  standard,  or  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation system,  endorsed  under  subsection  (d) 
may  not  be  used  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
to  establish  that  the  use  of  a  skill  standard 
or  assessment  and  certification  system  con- 
forms or  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  rights  laws. 

(0  Coordination.- The  National  Board 
shall  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  to  promote  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  development  of  skill  standards 
under  this  section  with  the  development  of 
voluntary  national  content  standards  and 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  in  accordance  with  section  213. 

(g)  Financial  assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  From  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
507.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  award 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements  (including  awarding 
grants  to.  and  entering  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with,  voluntary 
partnerships  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2))  that  are  requested  by  the  National  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(B)  Each  entity  desiring  a  grant,  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  under  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Board  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Special  rule  regarding  assistance 
FOR  VOLUNTARY  PARTNERSHIPS.— The  Sec- 
retary only  shall  award  a  grant  to,  or  enter 
into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
with,  a  voluntary  partnership  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  standards  systems  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(3)  CRITERIA    FOR    BOARD    CONSIDERATION.— 

Prior  to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through 


1998,  the  National  Board  shall  publish  objec- 
tive criteria  for  the  National  Board's  consid- 
eration of  applications  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(4)  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

LABOR.— The  National  Board  shall  review 
each  application  received  pursuant  to  ptara- 
graph  (1)(B)  in  accordance  with  the  objective 
criteria  published  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
and  shall  submit  each  such  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  by  the  National  Board  on 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  award  a  grant  to  the  applicant. 

(5)  LIMFTATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS.— 

(A)  In  general.- Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  507(a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  National  Board  for  the 
costs  of  administration. 

(B)  Startup  costs.- NotwithsUndlng  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Board,  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  507(a)  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

(C)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "costs  of  administration" 
means  costs  relating  to  staff,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, space,  and  travel  and  per  diem,  costs 
of  conducting  meetings  and  conferences,  and 
other  related  costs. 

SEC.  SOS.  DEADLINES. 

Not  later  than  December  31,  1996,  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant 
to  section  504(a)  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  work  force;  and 

(2)  promote  the  endorsement  of  an  initial 
set  of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 504(d)  for  such  clusters. 

SEC.  506.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  a 
report  on  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  skill  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  employers,  training  provid- 
ers, and  other  entities,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  such  standards  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  described  in  section  502. 

SEC.  507.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1998. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY. — Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  508.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  COMMUNiri'-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS.— The 

term  "community-based  organizations"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  4(5)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 

(2)  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION.— The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high 
school,  a  vocational  school,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(3)  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.— The 

term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4)  Skill  standard.— The  term  "skill 
standard"  means  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
competence  required  to  successfully  perform 
work-related  functions  within  an  occupa- 
tional cluster. 


SEC,  509.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

(a)  Repeal.— This  title  is  repealed  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1998. 

(b)  Review  of  Repeal.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congrress  should  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Board  prior 
to  the  date  of  repeal  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  authorities  provided 
under  this  title  for  a  period  beyond  such 
date. 


NATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 
OF  1993 


KASSEBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO.  1357 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mrs.  Kassebaum  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
her  to  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  promote  the  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  and  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  civil- 
ian technology  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  amending  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  enhance  the  development 
and  nationwide  deployment  of  manu- 
facturing technologies,  and  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  98.  immediately  proceeding  line  1, 
insert  the  following: 

TITLE  Vn-GENERAL  AVLATION 
REVITALIZATION 
Sec.  701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  702.  Time  limitation  on  civil  actions 
against  aircraft  manufacturers. 
Sec.  703.  Conforming  amendment.". 

On  page  216.  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  Vn— GENERAL  AVLATION 
REVITALIZATION 
SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "General 
Aviation  Revltalization  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  702.  TIME  LIMITATION  ON  CIVIL  ACTIONS 
AGAINST  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTUR. 
ERS. 

Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1510-1518)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1119.  TIME  LIMITATION  ON  CIVIL  ACTIONS 
AGAINST  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— No  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages for  death  or  injury  to  persons  or  dam- 
age to  property  arising  out  of  an  accident  in- 
volving a  general  aviation  aircraft  may  be 
brought  against  the  manufacturer  of  the  air- 
craft or  the  manufacturer  of  any  component, 
system,  subassembly,  or  other  part  of  the 
aircraft,  if  the  accident  occurred— 

"(1)  more  than  15  years  after— 

"(A)  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to 
its  first  purchaser  or  lessee,  if  delivered  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturer;  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  first  delivery  of  the  air- 
craft to  a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  or  leasing  such  aircraft;  or 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  component,  sys- 
tem, subassembly,  or  other  part  which  re- 
placed another  product  originally  in,  or 
which  was  added  to,  the  aircraft,  and  which 


is  alleged  to  have  caused  the  claimant's 
damages,  more  than  15  years  after  the  date 
of  the  replacement  or  addition. 

"(b)  General  Aviation  aircraft  De- 
fined.—For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'general  aviation  aircraft"  means  any 
aircraft  for  which  a  type  certificate  or  an 
airworthiness  certificate  has  been  issued  by 
the  Administrator,  which,  at  the  time  such 
certificate  was  originally  issued,  had  a  maxi- 
mum seating  capacity  of  fewer  than  20  pas- 
sengers, and  which  was  not,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  engaged  in  scheduled  passenger 
carrying  operations  as  defined  under  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Laws.— This 
section  supersedes  any  Federal  or  State  law 
to  the  extent  that  such  law  permits  a  civil 
action  described  in  subsection  (a)  to  be 
brought  after  the  applicable  deadline  for 
such  civil  action  established  by  subsection 
(a).". 

SEC.  703.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
relating  to  title  XI  of  such  Act  the  following: 
"Sec.  1119.  Time  Limitation  on  Civil  Actions 
Against    Aircraft    Manufactur- 
ers. 
"(a)  In  general. 

"(b)  General  aviation  aircraft  defined. 
"(c)  Relationship  to  other  laws.". 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 


GREGG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1358 

Mr.  GREGG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  rv,  insert  the  following: 
SEC.    .  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose.- The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate. 

(b)  Requirements.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  no  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  require  a  State,  in  order  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act.  to  comply  with  any 
Federal  requirement,  other  than  a  require- 
ment of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Any  provision 
of  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  law.  in  ef- 
fect on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  unless  such 
law  explicitly  excludes  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)  by  reference  to  this  section. 


On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher  certifi- 
cation system  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school. 

Amendment  No.  1361 

On  p»age  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert ";  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  teacher  instructional  prac- 
tices for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school. 

Amendment  No.  1362 

On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  115,  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115,  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  equalized  spending  per  pupil 
for  the  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school. 

Amendment  No.  1363 

On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1364 

On  page  115,  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115,  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  p>age  115,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  curriculum  content  for  a 
State,  local  educational  agency  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1365 

Strike  line  24  on  page  44  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  45,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(g)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to— 

"(1)  require  any  State  to  have  standards 
certified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  in 
order  to  participate  in  any  Federal  program; 
or 

"(2)  create  a  legally  enforceable  right  for 
any  person  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school  based  on  a  standard  or  as- 
sessment certified  by  the  Council  or  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  such  cer- 
tification.". 


GREGG  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1359-1365 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  GREGG)  pro- 
posed seven  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1359 

On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  limitations  or  class  size  for 
a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or  school. 

Amendment  No.  1360 
On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  "and". 
On  page  115.  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert ";  and". 


SIMON  (AND  WELLSTONE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1366 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WELLSTONE)  proposed  an  amendment, 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  79,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  6, 
through  page  79.  line  14.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Opportunfty-To-Learn  Standards.- 
E^ch  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
a  strategy  and  timetable  for— 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  address  the  needs  of 
all  students; 

(2)  achieving  the  State's  opportunlty-to- 
leam  standards  in  every  school  in  the  State; 
and 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1367 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1366  proposed 


by  Mr.  SiMON  to  the  bill  S.  1150.  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment  strike  all  after: 
"(d)  OPPORTUNTTi'  TO  LEARN  "  and  insert  the 
following: 

Strategies.— Each  State  Improvement 
plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  providing 
all  students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn, 
such  as— 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  comprehensive"" 
State  opportunity-to-leam  standards: 

(2)  establishing  a  timetable  for  dem- 
onstrating progress  toward  meeting  com- 
prehensive State  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards in  every  school  in  the  State;  and 

(3)  periodically  reporting  to  the  public  on 
the  extent  of  the  State's  Improvement  in 
achieving  such  standards. 

(e)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  Finance  EQumr.— 

(1)  Technical  assistance.— (A)  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  and 
enter  Into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with.  State  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  in  achieving 
a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  the  distribution 
of  financial  resources  for  education  among 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  as — 

(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  « 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(ill)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  in  the 
field  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(2)  Research.— (A)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  applied  research  and 
analysis  designed  to  further  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  methods  to  achieve  greater 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial  re- 
sources among  local  educational  agencies. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  research 
under  this  paragraph  directly  or  through 
grants  to.  or  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  any  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion. 

(C)  In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to — 

(i)  support  research  on  the  equity  of  exist- 
ing State  school  funding  systems; 

(ii)  train  individuals  in  such  research; 

(ill)  promote  the  coordination  of  such  re- 
search; 

(iv)  collect  and  analyze  data  related  to 
school  finance  equity  in  the  United  States 
and  other  nations;  and 

(V)  report  periodically  on  the  progress  of 
States  in  achieving  school  finance  equity. 

(3)  Coordination.— TTie  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  under  this  subsection 
with  activities  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

(4)  Data.— Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EMucation  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 
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(6)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1965  through  1998  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 


DANFORTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1368 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Moham- 
med at  Kean  College  on  November  29.  1993 
was  false.  anti-Semitic,  racist,  divisive,  re- 
pugnant and  a  disservice  to  all  Americans 
and  is  therefore  condemned. 


DORGAN  (AND  CONRAD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1369 
Mr.   DORGAN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conrad)   proposed   an   amendment   to 
the  bill  S.  1150,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE    —GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 

SEC.  01.  SHORT  rrrue. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-free 
Schools  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.    02.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through 
8005  as  section  9001  through  9005,  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  VII  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  Vm— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
"SEC-  8001.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS. 
"(a)  REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  ef- 
fect a  policy  requiring  the  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  any  student  who  is  determined  to  have 
brought  a  weapon  to  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agency. 

"(2)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "weapon"  means  a  firearm 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be 
provided  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  the 
State,  in  the  application  requesting  such  as- 
sistance— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  imposed  under  the 
policy  required  by  subsection  (a),  including— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned; 

"(B)  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school;  and 

"(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.". 


GREGG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1370 

Mr.  GRECXJ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150.  supra:  as  follows: 


On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  218. 

On  page  4,  line  6.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  4.  strike  lines  7  and  8. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  6  through  9. 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  4  through  8. 

On  page  7,  line  9.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  7.  line  15.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  7.  line  23.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  8,  line  3.  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  8.  line  5,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  Insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  ",  voluntary" 
and  insert  "and  voluntary". 

On  page  17,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  "and  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards". 

On  page  22,  line  10.  insert  "and"  after 
"standards,". 

On  page  22,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  ",  and  op- 
portunity-to-leam  standards". 

On  page  22,  line  13.  strike  "standards."  and 
insert  "standards  and". 

On  page  22.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  "and  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards". 

On  page  24.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  "voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards.". 

On  page  24.  line  6.  strike  "213(e)"  and  in- 
sert "213(c)". 

On  page  29.  line  11.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  29.  strike  all  beginning  with  line 
12  through  page  30,  line  2. 

On  page  30,  line  3,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
all  through  page  40,  line  5. 

On  page  40.  line  6,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  43,  line  24,  strike  "content,  stu- 
dent performance,  and  op-"  and  insert  "con- 
tent and  student  performance". 

On  page  44,  line  1,  strike  "portunity-to- 
learn". 

On  page  44.  line  12.  strike  "content."  and 
insert  "content  and". 

On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  ".  and  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn". 

On  page  44.  line  17,  strike  "content,  stu- 
dent performance."  and  insert  "content  and 
student  performance". 

On  page  44,  line  18,  strike  "and  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam". 

On  page  44.  line  21.  strike  "standards."  and 
insert  "standards  and". 

On  page  44.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  ".  and 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards". 

On  page  45.  line  24.  strike  "voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  stand-". 

On  page  46.  line  1.  strike  "ards.". 

On  page  46.  line  2,  strike  "213(e)"  and  in- 
sert "213(c)". 

On  page  49.  strike  all  beginning  with  line  9 
through  page  51,  line  7. 

On  page  59,  line  8,  strike  "231(d)"  and  in- 
sert "231(c)". 

On  page  63,  strike  lines  17  through  20. 


On  page  63,  line  21,  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  79,  strike  lines  6  through  17. 

On  page  79,  line  18.  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  page  79.  line  21,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  80.  line  7.  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  80.  line  15.  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  80.  line  21.  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  81,  line  1.  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  81,  line  3.  strike  "(j)"  and  insert 
"(i)". 

On  page  82.  line  21.  strike  "(k)"  and  insert 
"(j)". 

On  page  83.  line  10.  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(k)". 

On  page  85.  line  19.  strike  "(j)"  and  insert 
"(i)". 

On  page  88.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "com- 
prehensive State  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards.". 

On  page  107.  line  13,  strike  "213(e)(1)(B)" 
and  insert  "213(c)(1)(B)". 

On  page  113,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "promote 
the  strategies  described  in  section  306(d),". 

On  page  114,  lines  24  and  25.  strike  "to  pro- 
mote the  strategies  described  in  section 
306(d)". 


overcome  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory 
impediments  to  education  reform."  after 
"Goals". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1371- 
1373 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1371 

On  page  25,  strike  lines  19  through  20.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Voting  and  final  Decisions.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  may  vote, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 

(2)  Final  decisions.— 

(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  du- 
ties and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  of  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Goals  Panel  is  required  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties 
and  powers,  then  such  final  decision  shall  be 
made  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Goals  Panel. 

Amendment  No.  1372 

On  page  37.  line  8.  insert  "In  carrying  out 
the  preceding  sentence  the  Council  and  the 
working  group  are  authorized  to  consider  un- 
solicited proposals  for  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards."  after  the  pe- 
riod. 

On  page  49.  line  9.  strike  "GRANT"  and  in- 
sert "GRANTS". 

On  page  49.  line  11.  strike  "Grant"  and  in- 
sert "Grants". 

On  page  49,  line  13.  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  insert  "more  than  1  grant". 

On  page  49.  line  14.  strike  "a  consortium 
or". 

On  page  49.  line  15,  strike  "consortium  or". 

On  page  51.  line  4.  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  insert  "more  than  1  grant". 

Amendment  No.  1373 
On   page    .   line    .   insert   ".   particularly 
identifying  actions  that  should  be  taken  to 


SIMON  (AND  WELLSTONE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1374 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  SIMON,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Wellstone)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  68.  line  15.  strike  "and  (b)"  and  in- 
sert ".  (b)  and  (d)". 

On  page  79.  line  8.  strike  all  beginning  with 
".  such  as",  through  page  79.  line  17.  and  in- 
sert a  period. 

On  page  105.  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following: 

(a)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  finance  EQumr.— 

(1)  Technical  assistance.- (A)  From  the 
national  leadership  funds  reserved  in  sec.  304 
(a)(2)(A)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coop- 
erative agreements  with.  State  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  such  agencies 
in  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  financial  resources  for  edu- 
cation among  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  as — 

(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(iii)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  in  the 
field  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(4)  Data.— Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(5)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1375 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1369  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dorgan  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra:  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment  strike  all  after 
the  first  word  and  insert  the  following: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  school 
districts  should  adopt  policies  which  provide 
for  serious  sanctions,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  expulsion  from  school  for  no  less  than 
one  year,  for  students  who  bring  weapons  to 
school.". 


MOSELEY-BRAUN  AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1376 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Ms.   MOSELEY-BRAUN   (for  herself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wellstone,  and  Mr. 


Pell)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  "and". 

On  page  38,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity- 
to-learn;  and 

On  page  38,  line  6.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  require 
the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards,  to  certify  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards which  acldress: 

The  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment 
for  learning  and  instruction  and  have 
the  requisite  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  learn. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment,  which 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  included  in  its  version  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
School  Boards,  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Adequate  School  Housing,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  the 
Council  of  Education  Development  and 
Research,  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  the 
Council  of  Education  Facilities  Plan- 
ners International. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  legis- 
lation which  provides  a  coherent,  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform 
founded  on  the  national  education 
goals. 

Goals  2000  encourages  States  to  meet 
the  national  education  goals  by  au- 
thorizing $400  million  to  help  them  de- 
velop their  own  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  performance 
standards  which  define  the  knowledge 
and  skills  students  need  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  emerging  global  econ- 
omy. 

Goals  2000  also  encourages  States  to 
meet  the  national  education  goals  by 
authorizlhg  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to 
certify  voluntary  national  content  and 
performance  standards. 

Finally,  this  legislation  also  encour- 
ages States  to  measure  their  progress 
in  meeting  the  national  eciucation 
goals  by  authorizing  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  certify  assessments  submit- 
ted voluntarily  by  States  which  meas- 
ure the  achievement  of  all  students. 

Nonetheless.  Goals  2000  recognizes 
that  there  are  possible  dangers  in  as- 


sessing the  achievement  of  students — 
especially  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  students. 

As  I  have  already  stated  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Stephen  Gould  documents 
in  his  book.  "The  Mismeasure  of  Man." 
how  intelligence  and  achievement  tests 
have  been  misused  throughout  history 
to: 

Rank  people  in  a  single  series  of  worthi- 
ness, to  find  that  oppressed  people  and  dis- 
advantaged groups — races,  classes,  or  sexes — 
are  invariably  inferior  and  deserve  their  sta- 
tus. 

Goals  200  limits  these  dangers  by 
targeting  funds  to  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  students  and  by  author- 
izing the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  to  cer- 
tify voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards. 

These  standards  will  define  the 
teaching  and  learning  conditions  stu- 
dents need  in  order  to  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary 
national  content  and  performance 
standards. 

More  specifically.  Goals  2000  requires 
the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  to  certify  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  which  address: 

The  quality  and  availability  of  cur- 
ricula, instructional  materials,  and 
technology; 

The  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction: 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  ready  and  continu- 
ing access  to  professional  development; 
and 

The  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments 
are  aligned  to  content  standards. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  educational  inputs  must  be 
addressed  when  certifying  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, I  am  convinced  that  emerging 
education  reforms  are  doomed  unless 
we  house  them  in  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  facing 
public  school  facilities  in  this  country 
have  reached  crisis  proportions. 

The  Education  Writers  Association 
has  concluded  that  our  Nation's  edu- 
cation infrastructure  needs  J125  billion: 
$84  billion  for  new  construction  and  $41 
billion  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

More  specifically,  EWA  has  reported 
that  25  percent  of  school  buildings  in 
this  country  are  shoddy  places  for 
learning  and  that  61  percent  of  these 
inadequate  schools  need  major  repairs, 
43  percent  are  obsolete,  42  percent  are 
environmentally  hazardous,  25  percent 
are  overcrowded,  and  13  percent  are 
structurally  unsound. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation's  school  fa- 
cilities are  not  limited  to  either  rural 
or  urban  school  districts. 
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The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools 
has  found  that  New  York  City,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Chicago  need  more  than  $1 
billion  each  to  repair  old  school  build- 
ings and  to  build  new  ones. 

Education  researchers  from  three 
major  research  universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  reported  that  one-half 
of  all  rural  school  buildings  are  unsafe, 
inadequate,  and  inaccessible  to  handi- 
capped students. 

In  his  book  "Savage  Inequalities," 
Jonathan  Kozol  uses  a  series  of  inter- 
views and  personal  observations  to 
show  the  negative  effects  that  inad- 
equate school  facilities  can  have  on  our 
Nation's  children. 

Mr.  Kozol  quotes  a  1989  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  story  which  reads  "The 
Martin  Luther  King  Junior  High 
School  was  evacuated  Friday  afternoon 
after  sewage  flowed  into  the  kitchen, 
gym,  and  parking  lot." 

Mr.  Kozol  then  encourages  his  read- 
ers to  see  this  school  crisis  through  the 
eyes  of  a  young  girl  who  states:  "We 
have  a  school  in  East  St.  Louis  named 
for  Doctor  King.  The  school  is  full  of 
sewer  water  and  the  doors  are  locked 
with  chains.  Every  student  in  the 
school  is  black.  It's  like  a  terrible  joke 
on  history." 

Mr.  Kozol  also  quotes  another  stu- 
dent who  is  so  frustrated  with  her 
school  environment  that  she  states:  "I 
don't  go  to  Physics  class,  because  my 
lab  has  no  equipment.  I  don't  even  use 
the  toilets.  If  I  do,  I  come  back  into 
class  and  I  feel  dirty". 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
increase  educational  opportunities  for 
students  in  East  St.  Louis  and  through- 
out the  country  by  requiring  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  to  certify  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards which  define  the  learning  environ- 
ment students  need  in  order  to  have  a 
fair  chance  to  meet  the  voluntary  na- 
tional content  and  performance  stand- 
ards. 

More  specifically,  my  amendment 
would  require  the  Council  to  certify  op- 
portunity-to-leam  standards  which  ad- 
dress the  safety  and  security  of  school 
facilities  and  the  need  for  adequate 
school  facilities  including  laboratories 
and  libraries. 

In  effect,  my  amendment  would  fur- 
ther the  efforts  of  Senator  Simon  who 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  highlight  the 
importance  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  libraries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Simon's  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Library  Media 
Act  because  it  addresses  the  fact  that 
young  people  in  correctional  institu- 
tions often  have  better  access  to  li- 
brary facilities  than  average  students. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  amend- 
ment would  require  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  address  the  quality  of  school 
facilities,  it  does  not  define  any  spe- 
cific opportunity-to-learn  standards. 


My  amendment  only  encourages  the 
Council  to  consider  the  quality  of 
school  facilities  when  defining  the 
teaching  and  learning  conditions  stu- 
dents need  in  order  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  achieve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  described  in  the  voluntary  na- 
tional content  and  performance  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  school  facilities 
amendment. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

coMMrrrEE  on  agriculture,  nutrttion  and 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
February  2,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-332 
on  fraud  in  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1994,  in  open  session,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Perry  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February 
2,  1994,  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  February  2, 
1994,  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject, 
"Making  Government  Work:  What 
Really  Needs  To  Be  Done?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  February  2, 
at  9:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Making  Government  Work: 
OMB's  Plan." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
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authorized  to  meet  on  February  2,  1994, 
at  10:20  a.m.  for  an  executive  session  to 
consider  S.  1597.  Organ  Transplant  Pro- 
gram Reauthorization  Act  of  1993;  and 
the  nominations  of  Bernard  E.  Ander- 
son to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment Standards  at  the  Department 
of  Labor;  James  Joseph  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  National 
and  Community  Service;  J.  Davitt 
McAteer  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Shirley  Sachi  Sagawa 
to  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community 
Service;  James  A.  Scheibel  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency;  and  Stuart 
Weisberg  to  be  a  member  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
"Health  Security  Act:  Role  of  the 
States,"  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  2,  1994.  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CLEAN  WATER.  FISHERIES 
AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Clean  Water,  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  February  2,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  Graham 
substitute  amendment  to  S.  1114,  the 
Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitution,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  2, 
1994,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Presidential  succession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  A  PAPER  THAT 
PROVED  GENES  ARE  COMPRISED 
OF  DEOXYRIBONUCLEIC  ACID 

•  Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Drs.  Oswald  Avery, 
Colin  MacLeod,  and  Maclyn  McCarty  of 
the  Rockefeller  University  who  50 
years  ago  yesterday  published  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine  providing    that   genes   are   com- 


prised of  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  better 
known  as  DNA. 

Today  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
DNA  is  the  blueprint  for  life.  But  until 
1944  it  was  widely  believed  that  nucleic 
acids  were  too  uninteresting  to  carry 
genetic  information.  Previous  work, 
while  sketchy,  had  shown  there  were 
only  four  components  of  DNA,  the  nu- 
cleic acids  adenine,  guanine,  thymine, 
and  cytosine.  How  could  these  simple 
building  blocks  contain  the  code  for 
life?  Proteins  comprised  of  some  20 
amino  acids  were  thought  to  be  much 
more  interesting  and  much  more  likely 
candidates. 

Avery,  McCarty  and  MacLeod  laid 
the  matter  to  rest  once  and  for  all  in 
an  elegant  experiment.  They  prepared 
a  heat-killed  solution  of  pneimiococcus 
bacteria  capable  of  causing  pneumonia 
in  mice  by  converting  or  transforming 
noninfective  host  bacteria  into  patho- 
gens and  they  then  treated  this  solu- 
tion with  enzymes  that  broke  down  ei- 
ther proteins,  ribonucleic  acid  [RNA] 
or  DNA.  They  knew  that  since  the  bac- 
teria were  heat-killed,  they  could  not 
cause  pneumonia  themselves,  but  that 
some  component  of  the  heat-killed  bac- 
teria could  and  did.  This  component 
was  obviously  the  heritable  material 
and  if  it  were  destroyed  the  solution 
would  not  be  infectious.  As  it  turns  out 
they  found  that  treatment  with  pro- 
tein-destroying enzymes  or  ribonucleic 
acid-destroying  enzymes  did  not  pre- 
vent transforming  and  infection.  Treat- 
ment with  DNA-destroying  enzymes 
did  proving  conclusively  that  DNA  is 
the  stuff  of  heredity. 

Last  night,  at  a  party  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Avery,  McCarty 
and  MacLeod  paper,  David  Rockefeller 
stated: 

*  *  •  even  if  nothing  else  had  been  done  in 
this  great  university,  this  great  discovery 
has,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  justified,  all 
by  itself,  the  great  hope  and  aspiration  of  my 
grandfather  and  father  when  they  estab- 
lished this  institution.  In  1901. 
Avery,  McCarty,  and  MacLeod  revolu- 
tionized medicine  by  their  discovery. 
Without  their  work  Watson  and  Crick 
would  not  have  worked  out  the  struc- 
ture of  DNA  in  1952.  Without  their 
work  we  would  not  have  those  tech- 
niques now  in  use  daily  in  research  and 
medicine  to  diagnose  infectious  dis- 
eases, identify  those  who  carry  heri- 
table genetic  diseases,  and  assist  infer- 
tile couples  bear  children. 

The  medical  research  work  of  Avery. 
McCarty.  and  MacLeod  conducted  at 
Rockefeller  University  during  World 
War  n  changed  the  course  of  the  world, 
reduced  suffering  and  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  quality  of  life  as  we 
know  it. 

This  type  of  pioneering  research  con- 
tinues every  day  at  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity, at  its  fellow  research  centers  and 
at  teaching  hospitals  in  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  as  well  as  else- 
where in  our  great  country.  The  mod- 


ern-day counterparts  of  Avery, 
McCarty,  and  MacLeod  are  concerned 
that  the  President's  health  caire  reform 
proposal  will  adversely  affect  their 
ability  to  conduct  cutting-edge  re- 
search. We  must  ensure  that  any 
health  care  plan  we  enact  strongly  sup- 
ports biomedical  research  and  a  life- 
time of  continuing  education  for  the 
medics.  There  is  no  better  preventative 
medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
chronicling     yesterday's      celebration 
honoring    the    publication    of    Avery. 
McCarty,    and    MacLeod's    paper    be 
printed  in  the  IIecord  in  full  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2.  1994] 
Happy  Birthday  DNA 
(By  Nadlne  Brozan) 
Happy  birthday.  DNA:  yesterday  was  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
paper  that  proved  genes  are  comprised  for 
material  called  deoxyribonucleic  acid. 

It  was  celebrated  in  low-key  fashion  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  site  of  the  discovery, 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Rockefeller  University 
Hospital,  on  York  Avenue. 

More  than  200  guests  raised  glasses  of 
champagne  as  Torsten  Wiesel.  president  of 
the  university  and  a  Nobel  laureate,  toasted 
Maclyn  McCarty.  one  of  the  three  authors  of 
the  paper.  Dr.  McCarty.  82.  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Oswald  Avery  and  Dr.  Colin  MacLeod, 
both  of  whom  are  dead. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  McCarty.  who  Is  now  a 
professor  emeritus  at  the  university.  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  university 
board's  executive  committee,  said.  "Mac  has 
always  been  such  a  modest  person  that  even 
when  this  unfolded  and  came  to  be  known,  he 
acted  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  as  if  he  hadn't 
discovered  one  of  the  things  that  has 
changed  the  course  of  the  world  and  world 
history." 

"Even  If  nothing  else  had  been  done  at  this 
great  university."  Mr.  Rockefeller  contin- 
ued, "this  great  discovery  has.  in  my  judg- 
ment, more  than  justified  all  by  itself  the 
great  hope  and  aspiration  of  my  grandfather 
and  father  when  they  established  this  insti- 
tution, in  1901.  It  has,  in  fact,  given  to  the 
world  what  they  hoped  for:  the  beginning  of 
the  understanding  of  the  inner  mysteries  of 
life  and  disease." 

Dr.  McCarty  recalled  that  there  wels  no 
great  jubilation  expressed  on  the  momentous 
day  half  a  century  ago.  "Fifty  years  ago 
today,  when  this  paper  first  appeared  in  the 
library.  I  think  neither  Avery  nor  I  was  in  a 
celebratory  mood.  It  was  a  mood  of  relief.  We 
had  waited  a  long  time  for  this  to  appear."* 


RECOGNIZING  HOOSIER  JERRY 
DUNN  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
104  MARATHONS  DURING  1993 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Jerry  Dunn  of 
Indianapolis.  IN,  for  successfully  com- 
pleting 104  marathons  in  1993.  and  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  his  story  of 
unwavering  commitment  to  meeting 
this  seemingly  impossible  goal. 

Jerry  has  taken  on  numerous  run- 
ning challenges  over  the  course  of  the 
last  decade,   but   running   a  26.2-mile 


race  once,  and  often  twice,  each  week- 
end for  a  year  had  to  test  even  Jerry's 
strength  and  endurance.  As  a  running 
enthusiast  myself,  I  can  attest  to  the 
kind  of  stamina — both  physical  and 
mental— that  an  individual  would  have 
to  possess  to  see  this  through  to  the 
end. 

When  Jerry  is  asked  why  he  runs,  his 
unabashed  answer  is  "for  my  dad."  Jer- 
ry's father  passed  away  prematurely  at 
the  age  of  47  (the  same  age  Jerry  is 
now)  because  of  a  less  than  healthy 
lifestyle.  Jerry  was  only  18  at  the  time, 
and  the  next  16  or  17  years  he  traveled 
down  his  own  path  of  destruction.  Fi- 
nally, he  found  it  in  himself  to  give  up 
alcohol  and  take  up  another  addic- 
tion— running. 

At  the  start  of  1993.  it  was  Jerry's 
stated  intention  to  complete  93  mara- 
thons by  year's  end — the  New  York 
City  Marathon  on  November  14.  1993, 
was  to  be  the  final  one.  Jerry  hit  this 
goal  with  enough  energy  remaining  to 
go  for  the  world  record  in  this  category 
(104).  And.  with  that  decided,  he  plowed 
ahead  through  11  more  races  in  the  last 
6  weeks  of  the  year. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
Jerry  Dunn  prior  to  his  competing  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Marathon  held  here 
in  Washington.  DC.  in  October.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sport  is  infectious.  At 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  focusing  on 
the  high  costs  of  health  care,  I  hope 
that  more  Americans  will  follow  Jer- 
ry's lead  in  making  healthier  lifestyle 
choices. 

Hoosiers  can  take  great  pride  in 
Jerry  Dunn's  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment. I  wish  him  well  as  he  seeks  cer- 
tification of  his  world-record  effort. 
His  courage  and  determination  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  insert- 
ing for  the  Record  a  detailed  list  of  the 
104  runs  Jerry  completed— including 
his  finishing  times.  Unbelievable  as  it 
might  be,  his  100th  marathon  of  the 
year  was  also  his  fastest  time  (3:42:07). 

The  information  follows: 

1.  1-1-93.  Hangover  10k  (+20  miles  prior  to 
race).  Indianapolis.  IN— 4:20:02. 

2.  1-9-93,  Jacksonville  Marathon.  Jackson- 
ville, FL— 4:21:09. 

3.  1-10-93,  Deleon  Springs  1/2  (ran  twice), 
Deland,  FI^-4:51;00. 

4.  1-16-93.  Miami  Marathon  (solo  run  with 
police  escort).  Miami.  FL — 4:34:01. 

5.  1-17-93,  Miami  Marathon.  Miami.  FL— 
4:46:59. 

6.  1-23-93,  No  Name.  106  laps  around  track 
in  Indy.  Indianapolis.  IN — 4:42:00. 

7.  1-24-93.  No  Name.  106  laps  around  track 
in  Indy.  Indianapolis.  IN— 4:54:00. 

8.  1-30-93.  Naples  1/2  Marathon,  ran  the 
course  twice,  Naples.  FL — 4:36:00. 

9.  1-31-93.  Naples  1/2  Marathon,  ran  the 
course  twice.  Naples.  FL — 4:42:00. 

10.  2-6-93.  Las  Vegas  Marathon  (solo  with 
cyclist).  Las  Vegas.  NV— 4:31:27. 

11.  2-12-93.  Carolina  Marathon.  Solo,  ob- 
served by  Race  Dir..  Columbia.  SC— 5:10:00. 

12.  2-13-93.  Carolina  Marathon.  Columbia. 
SC— 5:31:25. 

13.  2-19-93.  Space  Coast  Marathon.  Solo 
with  my  wife  as  observer— 4:57:00. 
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14.  2-20-93,  Space  Coast  Marachon.  Mel- 
bourne. FL— 4:55:30. 

15.  2-27-93.  Blue  Angel  Marathon.  Pensa- 
cola.  FL— 4:29:29. 

16.  2-28-93.  Blue  Angel  Marathon.  Solo, 
Pensacola.  FL— 4:50:00. 

17.  3-6-93.  Lo8  Angreles  Marathon.  Solo  with 
cyclist.  Los  Angeles.  CA— 4:52:13. 

18.  3-7-93.  Los  Angeles  Marathon,  Los  An- 
geles. CA— 5:04:00. 

19.  3-12-93.  No  Name  Marathon.  Indy  on 
Track.  Lap  Counter,  Indianapolis.  IN— 
4:48:00. 

20.  3-13-93.  No  Name  Marathon.  Indy  on 
Track.  Lap  Counter.  Indianapolis.  IN— 
4:51:00. 

21.  3-19-93,  Music  City  Marathon,  Solo, 
Nashville,  TN— 5:10:00. 

22.  3-20-93,  Music  City,  Nashville.  TN— 
4:48:13. 

23.  3-27-93.  Trallbreaker  Marathon, 
Waukesha.  WI— 4:33:02. 

24.  3-28-93,  Trallbreaker  Marathon,  Solo, 
Witnessed  by  Wasson — 4:45:00. 

25.  4-3-93,  Athens  Marathon,  Athens,  OH— 
4:39:45. 

26.  4-4-93,  Athens  Marathon,  Athens,  OH— 
4:32:14. 

27.  4-9-93,  Park  Tudor  Track  (106  laps).  In- 
dianapolis. IN— 4:39:35. 

28.  4-10-93,  Eagle  Creek  Park  (410K+1.4M), 
Indianapolis,  IN-4:48:10. 

29.  4-17-93,  Boston  Marathon  Course  (Mid- 
way to  Finish.  Back).  Boston.  MA— 5:06:00. 

30.  4-18-93.  Boston  Marathon  Course  (Start 
to  Mid-way,  Back),  Boston,  MA— 5:18:00. 

31.  4-19-93,  Boston  Marathon.  Boston.  MA— 
4:41:40. 

32.  4-24-93.  Lake  County  Marathon  Course. 
Chicago.  IL— 4:36:00. 

33.  4-25-93.  Lake  County  Marathon.  Chi- 
cago. ILf— 4:39:02. 

34.  5-1-93.  Pittsburgh  Marathon  Course. 
Pittsburgh.  PA— 4:45:00. 

35.  5-2-93,  Pittsburgh  Marathon,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA— 4:34:22. 

36.  5-7-93.  500  Festival  1/2  Marathon  (2  cir- 
cuits). Indianapolis.  IN— 4:35:00. 

37.  5-8-93.  "Mall  Marathon".  Indianapolis. 
Indiana— 4:50:12. 

38.  5-9-93.  Spring  Fling.  Vandalia,  OH— 
5:03:33. 

39.  5-15-93,  Cleveland,  Revco  Course,  Cleve- 
land, OH— 5:01:00. 

40.  5-16-93,  Cleveland,  Revco  Marathon, 
Cleveland,  OH^:37:10. 

41.  5-21-93,  Andy  Payne  Course.  Oklahoma 
City.  OK— 4:53:50. 

42.  5-22-93.  Andy  Payne  Marathon.  Okla- 
homa City.  OK— 4:47:07. 

43.  5-29-93,  Vermont  City  Course.  Bur- 
lington, VT^4:52:45. 

44.  5-30-93,  Vermont  City  Marathon,  Bur- 
lington, VT^1:33:54. 

45.  6-4-93,  Sunburst  Course,  South  Bend, 
IN— 4:32:28. 

46.  6-5-93.  Sunburst  Marathon.  South  Bend. 
IN— 4:33:12. 

47.  6-12-93.  Palos  Verdes  Marathon.  Palos 
Verdes,  CA— 4:21:19. 

48.  6-13-93,  Valley  of  the  Flowers  Mara- 
thon, Lompoc,  CA— 4:33:03. 

49.  6-18-93,  Grandma's  Marathon  Course. 
Duluth.  MN— 4:38:10. 

50.  6-19-93.  Grandma's  Marathon.  Duluth. 
MN^1:46:11. 

51.  6-20-93,  Finish  Line  Marathon,  Dayton, 
OH— 4:48:14. 

52.  6-21-93,  Park  of  Roses  Marathon,  Co- 
lumbus, OH— 4:43:24. 

53.  7-3-93,  Jerry  Jeff  Wasson  Marathon,  In- 
dianapolis, IN— 5:24:00. 

54.  7-4-93,  Independence  Day  Marathon.  In- 
dianapolis. IN— 5:08:57. 


55.  7-10-93.  Ohio/Michigan  Marathon,  To- 
ledo, OH— 4:59:03. 

56.  7-11-93,  Ohio/Michigan  Marathon,  To- 
ledo, OH— 1:49:08. 

57.  7-17-93,  San  Francisco  Marathon,  San 
Francisco,  CA— 4:52:49. 

58.  7-18-93,  San  Francisco  Marathon,  San 
Francisco.  CA— 4:35:50. 

59.  7-23-93.  Deseret  News  Marathon,  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT— 4:30:12. 

60.  7-24-93,  Deseret  News  Marathon,  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT— 4:41:30. 

61.  7-30-93,    Balloon    Run   m.    Mlddleton, 
OH— 4:44:58. 

62.  8-1-93,  Union  Terminal  Marathon.  Cin- 
cinnati. OH— 5:13:43. 

63.  8-7-93.  Bloomington-Finish  Line-60  Hill 
Marathon.  Bloomington,  IN— 5:06:18. 

64.  8-8-93,  Morgan  Monroe  Miler  Marathon. 
Bloomington,  IN— 4:36:00. 

65.  8-14-93,   Crater   Lake   Rim   Marathon, 
Klamath  Falls,  OR^-4:54:35. 

66.  8-15-93.    Crater   Lake   Rim   Marathon. 
Klamath  Falls.  OR^-4:47:37. 

67.  8-21-93.  Old  Indy  Windy  Course.  Indian- 
apolis. IN— 4:44:35. 

68.  8-22-93.  Lugar  Loop  Marathon.  Indian- 
apolis, IN— 4:59:08. 

69.  a-28-93.  Silver  State  Marathon,  Reno, 
NV^:42:06. 

70.  8-29-93.  Silver  State  Marathon,  Reno, 
NV— 4:46:47. 

71.  9-4-93,    Black   Hills   Marathon,    Rapid 
City.  SD-^:52:38. 

72.  9-5-93.    Black   Hills   Marathon,    Rapid 
City,  SI>— 4:41:16. 

73.  9-11-93,  Bismarck  Marathon,  Bismarck, 
ND— 4:12:22. 

74.  9-12-93,  Bismarck  Marathon,  Bismarck, 
ND— 4:17:14. 

75.  9-18-93.    Erlesistable    Marathon.    Erie. 
PA— 4:18:49. 

76.  9-19-93.    Erlesistable   Marathon.    Erie. 
PA— 4:09:22. 

77.  9-25-93,  Megans  24  Hour  Run,  Portland, 
ORr-4:39:00. 

78.  9-26-93,  Portland  Marathon,  Portland, 
OR^-4:25:59. 

79.  10-2-93,  Denver  International  Marathon, 
Denver,  CO— 4:43:47. 

80.  10-3-93,  Denver  International  Marathon, 
Denver,  CO— 5:00:37. 

81.  10-9-93,  Lakefront  Marathon,  Milwau- 
kee. WI— 4:15:43. 

82.  10-10-93.  Lakefront  Marathon.  Milwau- 
kee. WI— 4:11:30. 

83.  10-16-93.     Detroit    Free     Press/Mazda 
International  Marathon.  Detroit.  MI— 1:20:32. 

84.  10-17-93.     Detroit    Free     Press/Mazda 
International  Marathon.  Detroit,  MI— 4:00:31. 

85.  10-22-93,  C  &  O  Canal  Towpath,  26.2, 
Washington,  D.C.— 4:39:05. 

86.  10-23-93,     Marine     Corps     Marathon 
Course,  Washington.  D.C.— 4:33:05. 

87.  10-24-93,     Marine     Corps     Marathon 
Course.  Washington.  D.C.— 3:51:31. 

88.  10-30-93,  Chicago  Lakefront,  26.2,  Chi- 
cago, IL— 4:15:14. 

89.  10-31-93.   Chicago   Marathon.   Chicago, 
ILr-4:06:4O. 

90.  11-5-93,    Spearfish    Canyon    Run,    26.2, 
Spearfish,  SD— 4:17:03. 

91.  11-6-93,  Into  The  Wind,  26.2.  Rapid  City. 
SD— 4:36:00. 

92.  11-13-93.  Central  Park  Marathon.  New 
York  City.  NY^:17:12. 

93.  11-14-93,  New  York  City  Marathon,  New 
York  City,  NY-4:20:17. 

94.  11-20-93,  St.  Louis  Marathon  Course,  St. 
Louis,  MO-4:09:50. 

95.  11-21-93.  St.  Louis  Marathon.  St.  Louis, 
MO— 4:24:40. 

96.  11-27-93.    Seattle    Marathon.    Seattle. 
WA— 4:34:49. 


97.  11-28-93,  Seattle  Marathon  Course,  Se- 
attle, WA— 4:31:20. 

98.  11-29-93,  Seattle-Marathon  Distance  at 
Green  Lake,  Seattle,  WA— 4:29:27. 

99.  12-4-93,  Sacramento  International  Mar- 
athon Course,  Sacramento,  CA— 4:11:37. 

100.  12-5-93,  S.I.M.  Sacramento.  CA— New 
Fastest  Time— 3:42:07. 

101.  12-11-93.   Honolulu  Marathon  Course, 
Honolulu.  HI— 4:14:57. 

102.  12-12-93.    Honolulu    Marathon.    Hono- 
lulu. HI— 4:57:47. 

103.  12-26-93.    Holiday    6-Pack.    Vandalia. 
OH-4:58:15. 

104.  12-30-93.  Hometown  Course,  Indianap- 
olis. IN— 4:44:17. 

TIME  BREAKDOWN 

5  Hours  or  more=13. 

4:50-4:59=18. 

4:40-4:49=22. 

4:30-4:39=26. 

4:20-4:29=9. 

4:10-4:19=10. 

4:004:09=4. 

3:50-3:59=1. 

3:40-3:49=l.« 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  Catholic  Schools 
Week,  making  this  an  appropriate  time 
for  all  of  us  to  recogrnize  and  salute  the 
contributions  being  made  in  the  hall- 
ways and  classrooms  of  Catholic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  all  over 
America. 

Several  years  ago.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  one  of  Minnesota's  high- 
ly regarded  Catholic  schools,  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  is  located  on  St.  Paul's 
West  Side. 

St.  Matthew  School  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  kind  of  loving  and  nur- 
turing educational  environment  that 
every  American  child  deserves.  Its  en- 
rollment reflects  the  racial,  cultural, 
and  even  religious  diversity  of  the 
neighborhood  it  serves.  And.  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  West  Side  commu- 
nity extends  well-beyond  the  student 
body  and  school  day— with  day  and 
evening  child  care,  for  example,  and 
other  programs  that  serve  neighbor- 
hood children  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  assets 
and  contributions  of  Catholic  schools 
are  summarized  in  an  article  by  St. 
Matthew's  parish  priest.  Father  Ste- 
phen Adrian,  that  ran  in  last  week's 
"Twin  Cities  Catholic  Bulletin".  Be- 
cause this  article  so  concisely  captured 
the  spirit  and  value  of  Catholic  schools 
during  this  year's  Catholic  Education 
Week.  I  would  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Seven  Reasons  Behind  My  Bias  for 
Catholic  Schools 
(By  Father  Stephen  Adrian) 

Catholic  Schools  have  had  rough  sledding 
during  the  past  generation — closings,  con- 
solidations, lower  enrollments,  higher  tui- 
tions. 

Few  schools  have  been  built  during  the 
past  20  years.  Catholic  schools  generally  are 
concentrated  in  city  centers  or  first-ring 
suburbs— places  that  more  affluent  Catholics 
have  abandoned. 


The  mission  of  Catholic  education  also  has 
shifted.  Many  of  our  schools  are  now  "mis- 
sion schools."  In  many  places,  we  are  the 
last  best  hope  for  high-quality,  safe,  value- 
centered  education  as  the  public  education 
system  crumbles  in  city  centers. 

I  have  a  bias.  I  have  regular  experience 
with  students,  teachers,  administrators,  par- 
ents. I  teach.  I  celebrate  liturgy  with  stu- 
dents. I  meet  with  a  host  of  parent  commit- 
tees and  boards.  I  raise  money,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  Catholic  schools.  Why? 

First,  Catholic  schools  are  centers  of 
evangelization  in  the  city's  center.  In  these 
schools,  future  Catholic  men  and  women 
learn  their  faith,  see  the  lives  of  faith  of 
staff  and  teachers,  develop  a  sense  of  "be- 
longing" to  a  parish  or  a  community. 

These  schools  draw  parents  more  deeply 
into  the  life  of  their  parishes.  Through  chil- 
dren, parents  are  drawn  Into  a  deeper  sense 
of  what  it  means  to  be  Catholic  and  what  it 
means  to  act  on  their  values  as  Catholics. 

Second,  Catholic  schools  are  small  and  in- 
timate. Teachers  know  students,  teachers 
and  administrators  know  parents,  pastors 
get  to  know  families. 

Our  schools  are  true  extensions  of  family 
life  and  family  values. 

Third,  Catholic  schools  are  responsive  to 
parents'  and  family  needs. 

Administration  is  local.  Parents  serve  on 
decision  making  and  policy  setting  boards. 
The  PTA  and  the  school  board  have  a  close 
and  direct  link  with  each  other. 

The  ability  to  respond,  the  ability  to 
change,  the  ability  to  innovate,  the  ability 
to  create,  is  immediate — the  result  of  local 
management. 

Fourth,  our  schools  are  by  and  large  very 
safe  institutions — police  officers  do  not  walk 
our  halls.  There  is  a  clear  code  of  conduct 
and  clear  expectations  about  performance. 

The  clarity  is  possible  because  staff  and 
parents  and  students  are  all  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process.  Teachers  are  held 
accountable,  students  are  held  accountable, 
parents  are  held  accountable. 

Fifth,  the  success  of  Catholic  schools  is  a 
joint  venture— parents,  staff,  students,  pas- 
tor, board,  parish  members— all  see  it  as 
their  corporate  responsibility  to  insure  that 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
school. 

It  is  everyone's  self  interest  to  see  these 
schools  succeed. 

Sixth,  Catholic  schools  in  the  city's  center 
have  been  able  to  respond  to  emerging  edu- 
cation needs — child  care,  extended  day  pro- 
grams, latch  key,  summer  school,  summer 
and  vacation  programs.  At  St.  Matthew,  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
day  and  evening  child  care.  We  are  the  only 
such  center  in  the  city. 

Seventh,  Catholic  schools  are  "Catholic" 
not  because  all  our  students  are  Catholic  or 
because  all  our  teachers  are  Catholic.  Catho- 
lic schools  are  Catholic  because  the  founda- 
tion and  spirit  that  imbues  the  education  is 
Catholic,  the  tradition  upon  which  we  build 
today  is  Catholic,  the  commitmentr— yester- 
day and  today— is  Catholic. 

These  buildings  were  and  are  made  possible 
because  of  Catholic  commitment.  Catholic 
money,  Catholic  values. 

We  are  coming  up  on  Catholic  Schools 
Week.  This  is  a  good  time  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
flect on  what  is  perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant and  unique  aspect  of  the  American 
Catholic  experience— the  system  of  Catholic 
education  that  has  been  the  backbone  of 
Catholic  evangelization  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  200  years.* 


CARL  JENKINS— RETIRING  SCOUT 
EXECUTIVE  CATALINA  COUNCIL, 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  de- 
votion and  dedication  of  Carl  Jenkins 
to  one  of  this  Nation's  premier  youth 
organizations,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. Carl  was  honored  by  the  scouting 
community  this  past  Friday  in  Tucson 
and  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  in 
attendance  in  recognizing  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Carl  began  his  32  years  of  service  to 
professional  Scouting  as  a  Boy  Scout 
himself.  Strongly  influenced  by  his 
Scoutmaster.  Carl  went  on  to  combine 
his  own  professional  career  with  serv- 
ices to  the  Boy  Scouts  in  various  ca- 
pacities. Over  20  years  ago,  Carl  began 
serving  a^  program  director  for  the 
Catalina  Council  in  Tucson.  Carl  con- 
tinued his  service  to  Scouting,  holding 
various  positions  in  Phoenix.  Flagstaff, 
and  other  Arizona  cities  before  return- 
ing to  Tucson  as  Scout  executive  in 
1987.  Under  his  leadership,  Carl  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  Catalina 
Council  grow  over  the  past  7  years;  the 
council  currently  comprises  359  Scout- 
ing units,  and  has  had  to  move  into 
new  headquarters. 

Mr.  President,  those  involved  with 
the  Catalina  Council  are.  I  am  sure, 
somewhat  ambivalent  about  Carl's  im- 
pending retirement  from  professional 
scouting.  They  are  sad  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  serving  the  scouting  commu- 
nity but  are  happy  for  him  and  his 
wife.  Carolyn,  as  they  pursue  new  ad- 
ventures. Despite  his  departure,  his  32 
year-long  legacy  of  leadership  and  de- 
votion to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  remain  strong.  As  Carl  was  in- 
spired by  his  Scoutmaster  in  the  past, 
his  example  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  extending  our  gratitude  for 
Carl  Jenkins'  many  years  of  exemplary 
service  in  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people.* 


THE  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives  Association,  or 
SCORE,  an  Illinois  organization  of  re- 
tired businesspeople  donating  their 
time  to  helping  new  small-business 
owners  and  existing  entrepreneurs  by 
offering  their  lifetimes  of  experience 
and  advice.  This  is  a  positive  group  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  them  for  their 
efforts. 

SCORE  works  with  small 
businessowners  who  are  just  getting 
started  or  have  requested  help.  SCORE 
provides  counseling  and  encourages 
them  through  annual  awards  and  cele- 
brations. Recently,  the  organization 
named  the  Oakland  Market  and  Deli 
Small   Business   of  the   Year.   SCORE 


had  helped  the  store's  owners  to  start 
up  their  business.  In  the  same  cere- 
mony. SCORE  also  recognized  other  in- 
dividuals for  their  accomplishments  in 
business  or  for  their  contributions  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Millikin  University,  as  well  as  to 
SCORE  itself. 

I  would  like  to  commend  SCORE  for 
generously  helping  these  business  new- 
comers and  especially.  I  would  like  to 
recognize  charter  member  Parke 
Boyer,  who  helped  to  found  the 
Millikin  University  SCORE  chapter  in 
1978  and  has  helped  keep  it  alive  for  the 
last  15  years. 

I  ask  that  this  SCORE  article  be  en- 
tered in  its  full  length  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Oakland  Market.  Deli  Recognized— SCORE 
Honors  Adamses 
(By  Gary  Minich) 

Decatur— Al  and  Ada  Adams  and  their 
business.  Oakland  Market  and  Deli,  were 
honored  as  the  Small  Business  of  the  Year  by 
Millikin  University  and  its  SCORE  Chapter 
Tuesday  evening. 

They  were  the  first  recipients  of  the  award 
as  the  school  and  its  Small  Business  Insti- 
tute celebrated  15  years'  association  with 
SCOREl— or  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives Chapter  296. 

A  number  of  service  awards  were  banded 
out  by  Millikin's  Tabor  School  of  Business, 
where  SCORE  makes  its  headquarters;  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  by 
the  chapter  itself. 

Charter  member  Parke  Boyer  who  helped 
found  the  chapter  in  1978.  received  service 
pins  from  all  three  Institutions:  a  plaque 
from  Millikin  for  15  years'  service,  and  15- 
year  service  pins  from  both  the  SBA.  which 
sponsors  the  SCORE  program,  and  the  chap- 
ter. 

The  Millikin  chapter  is  one  of  the  nation's 
most  successful  and  has  established  branches 
in  Champaign,  Danville  and  Kankakee. 
SCORE  principally  counsels  small  busi- 
nesses, either  in  startup  or  on  request. 

In  naming  Oakland  Market  and  Dell  as  the 
year's  outstanding  small  business  Sharon 
Alpi,  director  of  the  Small  Business  Insti- 
tute, said  "From  the  beginning,  I  was  ex- 
cited about  this  store. 

"I  am  still  excited  about  this  unique  busi- 
ness." 

The  Adamses  bought  the  small  market  on 
South  Oakland  Avenue  two  years  ago,  in 
part  to  preserve  a  neighborhood  business  and 
to  help  preserve  a  sense  of  community  and 
identification  for  a  neighborhood  in  transi- 
tion. 

Ada  Adams  was  deli  manager  for  Kroger  in 
Mount  Zion  and  Al  is  a  long-time  employee 
of  Illinois  Power  Co. 

Millikin  students  and  SCORE  members 
worked  with  the  couple  as  did  others  who 
helped  arrange  a  low-cost  loan. 

Others  recognized  Tuesday  night: 

Tom  Garren,  plaque.  10-year  service  to  the 
university;  10-year  SBA  service  award  and 
10-year  SCORE  service  pin. 

Charlie  Harris  and  Buzz  Grlgsby.  six-year 
service  awards;  Bob  Moore  and  Bob  Spinner, 
three-year  awards. 

Boyer.  in  addition  to  his  15-year  service 
awards,  was  given  a  lifetime  Gold  Card  mem- 
bership, as  were  Russ  Morris  and  Paul 
Breyfogle. 

SCORE  Chairman  William  Gerstner  was 
taken  by  surprise  when  Alpi  ran  in  an  unan- 
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Dounced  plaque  honoring  his  tireless  efforts 
on  the  chapter's  behalf.  A  standing  ovation 
greeted  the  presentation.* 


ELIMINATING  WASTE  AND  FRAUD 
IN  FEDERAL  NUTRITION  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  ADOPTING  A  NA- 
TIONAL ELECTRONIC  BENEFITS 
TRANSFER  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
attended  a  hearing  held  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  fraud  in 
Federal  nutrition  programs.  I  wanted 
to  bring  this  important  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Significant 
efforts  are  needed  to  prevent  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  programs  that  are 
designed  to  help  those  most  in  need. 

Fraud  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
Is,  unfortunately,  a  significant  problem 
in  this  country.  This  fraud  takes  a 
number  of  different  forms:  trafficking, 
counterfeiting,  and  forgery  of  food 
stamp  coupons;  embezzlement  and 
theft  of  government  benefits;  and  rack- 
eteering of  feed  stamp  coupons.  Fraud 
in  Federal  nutrition  programs  wastes 
scarce  Federal  dollars  because  it  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  for  investigations,  arrests,  and 
prosecutions  of  those  who  defraud  the 
Food  Stamp,  WIC,  and  other  Federal 
nutrition  programs,  and  because  of  the 
losses  incurred  through  the  fraud  it- 
self. Fraud  leaves  many  eligible  fami- 
lies hungry  because  money  that  should 
be  available  to  provide  for  their  nutri- 
tional needs  goes  instead  to  unscrupu- 
lous people. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  home 
State  of  North  Dakota  has  been  vir- 
tually free  of  fraud  in  Federal  nutri- 
tion programs.  Only  one  case  of  food 
stamp  counterfeiting  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  State.  Trafficking  and 
forgery  are  not  problems  in  my  State. 
And  the  workers  in  our  health  clinics 
do  not  embezzle,  take  kickbacks,  or  set 
up  phony  recipients  of  these  programs. 
I  wish  the  same  were  true  of  other 
States.  Illegal  activities  that  defraud 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  especially 
the  Food  Stamp  and  WIC  programs, 
often  run  rampant  in  bigger  cities  with 
large  low-income  populations. 

In  addition  to  fraud,  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering certain  Federal  benefit 
programs  are  too  high.  The  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  a  good  example.  In 
fiscal  1993,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  a  total  of  $22  billion  providing 
food  stamps  to  eligible  individuals  and 
families.  Although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shares  the  costs  of  administering 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  with  the 
States,  $1.75  billion  was  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  administering 
the  program  that  same  fiscal  year. 
This  $1.75  billion  represents  8  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program.  Clearly,  we 
should  be  able  to  reduce  these  adminis- 
trative costs  and  save  taxi)ayers 
money. 

The  Food  Stamp  program  also  dem- 
onstrates why  paper-based  benefit  pro- 


grams are  so  costly  to  operate.  Cur- 
rently, the  program  prints  over  2.5  bil- 
lion paper  coupons  per  year  at  a  cost  of 
between  $30  to  $40  million.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  costs  of  printing 
food  stamps  will  rise  to  approximately 
$70  million  by  fiscal  year  1995.  This  is 
an  increase  of  close  to  100  percent. 
Clearly,  we  must  find  ways  to  get  these 
costs  under  control. 

Not  only  is  the  paper-based  Food 
Stamp  Program  expensive  and  difficult 
to  administer,  it  is  also  highly  suscep- 
tible to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  New 
technology,  called  Electronic  Benefits 
Transfer  [EBT],  may  be  the  answer  to 
reducing  costs  and  preventing  abuse  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Fraud  and  overpayments  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  are  currently  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$1  billion  per  year.  Although  the  exact 
number  and  dollar  value  of  counterfeit 
food  stamp  coupons  may  never  be 
known,  the  food  and  nutrition  service 
estimates  that  $1.2  million  in  counter- 
feit coupons  were  discovered  between 
1986  and  1992.  The  nationwide  imple- 
mentation and  use  of  an  EBT  system 
would  reduce  fraud  and  discourage  the 
diversion  of  benefits. 

Fraud  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
is  far  too  costly  to  American  tax- 
payers. We  must  take  strong  action  to 
prevent  these  types  of  abuse.  The 
criminals  who  abuse  these  programs 
are  not  only  stealing  from  those  who 
can  least  afford  it,  they  are  also  steal- 
ing from  every  taxpayer  who  is  forced 
to  pay  for  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions of  these  criminals  in  addition  to 
losing  the  tax  dollars  through  the 
fraud  itself.  They  must  be  stopped,  and 
future  fraud  must  be  prevented.  A  na- 
tional EBT  system  has  many  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  reach  this  goal. 
The  key  question  is  how  much,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  saved  by  adopting  a  na- 
tional EBT  system.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
carefully  examine  this  issue  in  the 
weeks  ahead.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the 
day;  and  that  the  Senate  then  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1150,  as  provided  for 
under  a  previous  unanimous  consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  2,  1994 

fore  the  Senate,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:29  p.m..  recessed  until  Thursday, 
February  3.  1994,  at  10  a.m. 
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SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 


CAPT.  THOMAS  JAMES  lULL.  3T}-44-«7(Bqi(».  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICER 


CAPT.     THOMAS     JOSEPH 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 


0RO8S.     3U^tO-9a2«S106.     U.S. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  February  2,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

MICHAEL  KANE  KIRK.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
COM.MISSIONER  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADEMARKS.  VICE 
DOUGLAS  B  COMER.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DEVAL  L  PATRICK.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY  OENERAL,  VICE  JOHN  R.  DUNNE.  RE- 
SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

RODNEY  A  MCCOWAN.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION.  VICE  DONALD  A. 
LAIDLAW,  RESIGNED. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

ROBERT  S.  WIIXARD.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND  INFOR- 
MATION SCIENCE  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM 
EXPIRING  JULY  19.  1994.  VICE  JAMES  E  LYONS.  RE- 
SIGNED 

ROBERT  8  WILLARD.  OF  OHIO,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND  INFOIt 
MATION  SCIENCE  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  19.  1988 
(REAPPOINTMENT) 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

UNDA  JOAN  MORGAN,  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  FOB  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  31,  1998,  \1CE  EDWARD  J, 
PHILBIN,  TERM  EXPHIED 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

BARRY  S  NEWMAN,  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  U.S.  ALTER- 
NATE EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MO?CETARY  FUND  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2  YEARS.  VICE  QCINCY 
MELLON  KROSBY.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

WILLIAM  ALAN  REINSCH.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE  FOR  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. VICE  DENNIS  EDWARD  KLOSKE.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  IN  THE  LINE 
AND  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION 5812: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT      WILLIAM     HENRY     BUTLER,     »»-«-<)81i'1115,     U,S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE. 
CAPT      CASEY     WILLIAMS     COANE.     573-«8-8883ll315.     U.S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE. 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  JOHN  LOGAN.  309-52-298(11325,  U.S.  NAVAL 

RESERVE. 
CAPT     BRADLEY    CHILTON    POOLE.    22S-53-637V1125.     U.S. 

NAVAL  RESERVE. 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

TRAINING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESERVE 

CAPT      STEPHEN     THOMAS     KEITH,     02O-34-789&'1317.     U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

CAPT.    WILLIAM    EDWARD    HERRON.    I»a-36-927l/15«6.    U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT.  JAN  HOLLAND  Ni'BOER,  37»-44-e57M105,  US,  NAVAL 

RESERVE. 
CAPT.  PAUL  VINCENT  QUINN.  1SI-30-8S74/2106.  U.S.  NAVAL 

RESERVE. 

DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT    ROBERT    FRANKLIN    BIRTCIL.    JR.    560-50-3384,3205, 
U.S.  NAVAL  RESE21VE 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT.     DOUGLAS     LEE     JOHNSON.     225-S3-9514«05.      US. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

NURSE  CORPS  OFFICER 

CAPT.     NANCY     ALEEN     FACKLER.     28S-ftH4T7'2905.     U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  583 
AND  8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  L'NTTED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  583  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  E8TABU8HED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 9374.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (X>DE.  (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  FOLI>0WS  SERIAL  NUMBER). 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  ANDREW  P.  BRAKORA.  400-71-1348.  flftW 
MAJ.  JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS,  JR  ,  543-80-1029,  iliOW 
MAJ,  JOHN  W  DUNCAN,  JR  ,  5(»-7»-7877,  7  LW 
MAJ,  DENIS  C   FICARRA,  434-70-5768.  &-3(y93 
MAJ   MICHAEL  D  OULLIHUR.  530-38-8497.  SlWK 
MAJ   KINSER  H.  HAOEE.  571-84-1389  &1^ 
MAJ   JOHN  E.  MURPHY,  298-^0-7046  MIW 
MAJ   RICKY  8  SPENCER,  317-58-5612.  7  1(V93 
MAJ,  ROBERT  C  ST  CLAIR,  519-48-4787.  7  1093 
MAJ,  RICHARD  WILUAMS,  084-42-3582,  &%« 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ,  DAVID  8,  PENNINOTON.  J81-5J-4750.  7/M8 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  ANNETTE  L.  80BEL,  150-56-0183,  7.14« 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  SANDRA  A.  KELLY.  385-80-7796,  i/a-K 
MAJ.  MARIA  A  MORGAN.  140-48-8813,  »V93 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   KENNETH  W.  DONALDSON.  187-46-1689,  7  1093 
MAJ.  WILLIAM  M   EDIOER.  514-44-8983.  711/98 
MAJ.  PETRO  8.  KRAFCI8IN.  332-50-3377.  7il0« 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  583 
AND  8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (X)DE.  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  83r79  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  ESTABU8HED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374,  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ,  DWIOHT  D  DUCKETT.  457-88-1827,  7*« 
MAJ.  RAYMOND  A  DUFOUR.  JR.,  065-48-5361,  »/lK 
MAJ.  WILLIAM  A   FLETCHER.  231-70-3831,  7/3093 
MAJ  KENNETH  A.  FRY.  350-50-4158.  a^OT 
MAJ  ORLANDO  R  GONZALEZ.  583-07-4688.  7a/93 
MAJ.  ROBERT  B  HUNTER.  286-52-1912.  »»99 
MAJ   STEVEN  J.  HUSSEY.  554-88-7568.  a.l.«3 
MAJ  JOHN  H.  STEVENS,  424-70-0086,  8/4;93 
MAJ   FREDRIC  G  WILSON.  519-64-5507,  &193 
MAJ.  BENJAMIN  E  WOODS.  465-78-6813.  7/ft«3 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  DENNIS  R.  KRAMER.  305-44-7rai.  &793 
MAJ.  JOHN  D.  WOOTTEN,  JR,,  408-96-8755,  »L« 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ,  JOHN  E.  SKANSE,  471-54-0683.  8/7S3 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   CHARL£8  H,  CRABBE,  JR.,  258-92-1118.  8/23W 
MAJ   DAVID  T.  HARRISON,  238-86-1456,  ««93 
MAJ,  VICTORIA  V  B.  KINO  498-60-3671.  »l\»/S3 
MAJ.  JAMES  E  ROUKEMA.  522-74-9380.  7  lOW 
MAJ.  JA8VANT  S.  8URANI.  078-56-8371.  ftlW 

BIOMEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  T.  HORMAN.  213-43-1267,  8^/80 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  THELMA  D  BURGESS,  430-68-6558,  8/23/93 
MAJ,  VERNELL  A   PERRY,  306-38-6841,  &7/93 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ,  WILLIAM  D,  COMPTON,  408-73-8017,  7/1M3 


MAJ.  LEE  E.  FREIDMAN.  048-40-1741.  7/3013 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  US  AIR  FORCE,  UNDHl  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  624,  TITLE  10,  USTTED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  A.VD  THOSE  OF- 
FICERS IDE.VTIF1ED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVnSIONS  OF 
SECTION  631,  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PRO\nSIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 9067,  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  PERFORM 
DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL 
THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE 
HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

LAWRENCE  W   BANDONI,  033-38-6119 
PETER  S  BARRINGER,  157-46-4409 
JAMES  W   BASDEN,  45048-8B33 
GARDNIER  G.  BASSET.  030-36-0885 
HENRY  S  BOYARS.  215-46-1788 
JEFFREY  H   CAMM.  155-48-9(31 
LYLE  B  CHAMBERLIN.  53»40-6679 
DAVID  A.  CHANCE,  867-84-6441 
DAVID  R,  COOLEY,  504-56-8237 
WILLIAM  L  DA^XNPORT  227-78-8837 
DAVID  E  DAVIS,  466-76-6207 
SAMUEL  P  DAVIS,  160-44-8380 
STEVEN  E  DAZEY,  541-56-0252 
SCOTT  C  DILORENZO,  531-53-7118 
JAMES  M   DUNBAR,  214-56-4917 
ROBERT  L   ECKLE8,  413-76-5607 
WILEY  J    FAtRCLOTH  JR    251-83-3491 
MCLANE  H    FELT,  538-63-2281 
BECKY  L.  OERING,  437-93-9235 
THOMAS  B.  GIRVAN.  544-56-5643 
KEVIN  M   GURECKIS.  018-43-2156 
CHARLES  W   HENDERSON.  508-48-5281 
DELVIN  D   HORNBECK.  410-86-6131 
VINCENT  C  H.  HU.  291-54-2178 
MICHAEL  S  JACOBS.  453-88-4319 
SAMUEL  L  KRET2SCH,MAR  JR  .  468-83-5744 
ERIK  D  LANG8JOEN   473-62-3670 
TIMOTm'  L   ULLARD.  458-78-5523 
MICHAEL  A    MCHENRY.  558-93-5880 
BROCK  C  MILLER.  391-54-1508 
ROBERT  A   MIRRIELEE8.  103-36-0320 
DAVID  P.  MJ08.  473-60-2366 
JOHN  W   MORRISON.  521-62-6888 
LAWRENCE  C   PARRISH.  561  81  6663 
FRANK  W   SALLUSTIO,  050-42-8872 
ELLEN  M   SIMMONS,  137-48-2681 
RICHARD  SKINNER  041-48-2846 
KEITH  S   SMITH  II.  233-74-0890 
B^HON  M   WADE,  398-56-6098 
LEIGHTON  W  WOOD,  410-92-5206 
JOHN  E,  ZLTIASKY',  170-43-5829 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CAROLINE  A.  BOHANON.  560-58-0088 
DEAN  L.  BRISTOW.  564-50-3868 
EMMETT  H   BR0X80N  JR  ,  416-60-1336 
RICHARD  D   CHANDLER,  456-80-3475 
MURPHY  A  CHESNEY  IH.  564-92-4643 
DANIEL  P  CXINNELLY,  566-83-4828 
JERRY  M,  DAVENPORT,  441-42-7322 
ALAN  D.  DENNI80N,  143-38-1003 
DAVID  8,  DOUGHERTY,  174-44-9844 
JAMES  J   DOUGHERTTi'  in,  449-82-8616 
JAMES  B   EA\'ES,  441-46-2294 
SHARON  A    FALKEVHEIMER,  073-44-1379 
ROBERT  A   GASSER  JR  .  117-38-0235 
ROBERT  K   GILLETTE.  385-52-1641 
WILLIAM  D  GOULD.  378-48-4233 
KURT  GREENWALL.  254-80-0178 
JOSE  J   GUTIERREZ.  584-48-4735 
ERNEST  C   HANES.  558-64-1876 
JAMES  E  HANSEN.  228-74-6972 
DOVLE  W   ISAAK.  443-50-0754 
ROBERT  R  KUNKEL.  494-58-5747 
FREDERICK  D.  LEONARD.  555-66-4728 
SHINE  S   UN.  385-70-3394 
HERNAHOPE  R  LLAMAS.  480-80-9688 
THOMAS  J   LOFTUS.  163-40-1717 
HEIDI  F.  MABATID.  134-56-7989 
HARRY  E  MARDEN  JR  .  005-46-4246 
CHAN-DRA  B   MOHAN,  139-60-0684 
JOHN  C   MORRISON.  238-68-8584 
JAMES  J    MURTAGH.  434-48-3420 
JOHN  S.  NALL.  570-84-7723 
HENRY  B  NELSON  III.  403-66-5414 
JEFFREY  L.  NELSON.  474-60-8741 
STEVE  A.  OLIVER.  305-60-2920 
HA8MUKH  R.  PAREKH.  269-60-6918 
RANJAN  H   PAREKH.  158-58-5555 
MARGARET  L  PARRISH   240-83-9242 
RONALD  E  REUSING.  503-54-6226 
RICHARD  A   PETERS.  587-30-1638 
CLINTON  D  POLHAMUS.  567-80-7108 
WARREN  REESE.  196-40-0100 
PAUL  E  REID.  429-41-9461 
EARL  F   RITER  JR    335-28-3388 
EARL  E.  ROTH  JR  .  433-83-0619 
ROLANDO  R.  SANTAANA,  561-86-6566 
RICHARD  F   STRIBLEY.  366-46-0334 
KENNETH  G,  VANN,  474-58-4492 


JAT  A.  WEISS.  511-48-439* 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DOUGLAS  J   AMMON   307-50-0406 
JEFFERY  W    ARMSTRONG   508-86-0718 
BERNADETTE  C.  ARROYO  KEMP  434-88-7333 
LYNN  F   A8CHER.  197-46-1754 
GEOFFREY  R  BAUMAN.  308-54-5756 
MALCOLM  R   BERG  324-46-8835 
WILLIAM  F   BERGERON  JR  .  213-66-7473 
MARCUS  P   BEYERLE  403-80-4819 
HARVEY  H   BRECKNER.  353-66-]832 
DOYLE  A   CHAMBERS  JR    423-18-8630 

JESUS.  CORTES  MORALES.  s«s-80-aan 

STEVE  R  CURTIS  5&4-U-6507 
DAVID  E  DEAS.  253-06-33S8 
.\LLEN  M   EDWARDS.  247-06-3838 
ANTHONY  G  OIARDINO.  108-40-lSH 
CHARLES  R  GL0S8ON.  179-S0-STI7 
GEORGE  H  GUERRANT  402-76-88*1 
ROBERT  H   HALLER  21»-76-67a 
THOMAS  D  HAWLEY'.  35»-«4-aM7 
KEVIN  M   HIRSCHEY.  488-54-1545 
GLORIA  J.  HOBAN.  5a6-64-19n 
CHARLES  A   MUGGINS,  084-50-1224 
STEPHEN  B  HV8L0P,  580-98-4887 
CAROL  L   KADOW,  324-46-8340 
KEVIN  D  KIELY   231  94  9858 
JEFFREY  A   MARK.  501-80-2366 
MARK  F   MATHEWS.  573-73-6862 
PATRICK  A   MATTIE.  407-78-0363 
BRIAN  L  MEALEY.  465-84-8891 
DAVID  MIKITKA.  536-15-210 
KAY  L  NESS.  451-08-4463 
THOMAS  G  OLDAG.  313-64-6891 
PAUL  A  ONNINK.  389-48-7486 
CARROLL  A   PALMORE.  230-88-6647 
ALAN  L  PEET.  530-06-6747' 
RODNEY-  D  PHOENIX,  280-64-0738 
STEVEN  F  RECK   223-74-4311 
FREDERICK  L  SCHAEFER,  384-56-9443 
STEPHEN  P   8CHOEN   366-53-1333 
J/U4ES  W   SCHUMACHER  386-88-7554 
JOHN  D   SMITH.  264-27-2920 
JOE  D  SPARKS.  404-76-3236 
WILLIAM  C  8TENTZ  JR  .  436-88-4060 
STEVEN  M   STOECKLEIN.  551-98-6147 
WILLIA-M  F  TROLENBERO  IV.  067-40-9087 
LON  J   WARREN.  484-58-5878 
DOUGLAS  J   WAS80N.  533-64-3942* 
NORMA  I   WESTERBAND.  584-70-1376 
ROBERT  P  WHITE.  320-60-0306 
STEVEN  L  WIRE.  313-64-1630 
MARTIN  B.  YULES.  076-38-8724 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

WILLIAM  P  ABRAHAM.  2I7-4»-9047 
KATHRY-N  M   AMACHER.  331-64-3624' 
KENTON  R  AM8TUTZ.  138-56-2654 
CHARLES  T  ANDERSON.  176-38-0932 
COLLEEN  A   ANNES.  565-17-5247 
DAVID  P   ARMSTRONG.  364-56-2247 
ANTHONY'  H   ARNOLD.  130-43-3341 
M01SE8  A   ARRIAGA.  437-17-9(B2* 
ARIEL  D   ARUS.  583-74-0674 
CARL  E.  BAKER.  455-84-8479 
DEBORAH  A   BARTHOLOMEW.  323-8(MI78B 
WENDALLC.  BAUMAN  JR  ,  524-78-1894 
JOHN  S  BAXTER,  215-60-5200 
DOUGLAS  E  BEAKES.  089-53-9888 
LLANI8  Z   BIDOT.  583-03-7388 
RICHARD  R   BLACK,  287-43-5616 
JEFFREY  D   BL08S,  161-48-3682 
JOE  W  R  BOLTON.  251-83-7042 
STEPHEN  C   BOOS  081-38-5389 
THOMAS  P   BRADLEY   224-68-4971 
DAVID  L   BROWN   454-90-2732 
JOHN  B   BUDINGER.  358-53-5171 
STEPHEN  M    BURNS.  216-73-0678 
BYRON  C   CALHOUN.  516-62-2349 
MICHAEL  E  CANFIELD  JR..  433-94-2274 
ROBERT  E  CARROLL.  457-27-4761 
STEPHEN  F  W  CAVANAH.  52»-»4-1731 
DANIEL  R  CAVAZ08.  457-90-5088 
PETER  J   CHENAILLE.  014-38-1082 
HENRY  W   CHEU.  144-64-6428 
MING  JEN  CHIANG.  275-63-9629 
VAL  D  CHRISTENSEN.  529-74-Se«7 
MATTHEW  A  COATSWORTH.  044-54-7880 
MARX  S  COLLINS   149-66-2637 
JOHN  T.  COOPER  JR  .  308-56-7545 
KORY  G.  CORNUM,  624-84-3611 
DENNIS  J.  COSTA,  380-56-8215 
JAMES  E  COX  JR  ,  154-48-2319 
MARK  D.  CUNNINGHAM.  530-43-1996 
MALCOLM  M   DEJNOZKA.  507-68-6139 
PETER  F   DEMITRY.  14»-43-4179 
LAURA  L  DIPUMA,  lI4-4>-648e 
SUE  A   DONAHEY.  174-43-1234 
DANIEL  J.  DONOVAN.  035-46-4354 
JOHN  R.  DOWNS.  315-48-2123 
JEFFREY  J.  DUBOIS.  088-46-9435 
THOMAS  M   DUGINSKI.  502-73-1906 
LOUIS  D   ELDREDGE.  529-66-0880 
JOHN  E   EVERETT  III.  173-48-7491 
PATRICIA  L   FRIERSON.  421-80-5286 
ROY  M.  FUJITANl.  576-76-8607 
BRY/VN  J.  FUNKE.  555-03-62a9 
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OARY  L.  OEOROE  JR  .  53»-64-MSa 
WALTER  ORADY.  MJ-«S-1074 
DANA  F  ORAICHEN.  0n-«-274O 
WILLIAM  J.  ORAY  m.  212-«S-8Z7« 
CARLOS  A  OUiatRA.  iS6-(B-983S 
ROY  J  GUSE  JR  .  388-I6-13M 
TIMOTHY  K  GUTHRIE,  Si4-ll-&S0< 
JAMES  C   HAAX.  S65-M-2SC6 
DAVID  R  HARNISCH.  103-«MT7r 
KAREN  L.  HARTER.  «0-50-67<l 
BETH  A   HASELHORST,  574-34-2091 
ARNE  HASSELQUIST,  174-52-5737 
CRAIO  W   HENDRDC.  215-7J-7M4 
RICHARD  A   HERSACK.  523-U-7IH2 
HENRY  E.  HOLLOWAY.  244-74-4310 
ROBERT  L.  HOOD,  245-78-0641 
8TEPHAN  P   HYAM8,  49»-«4-3719 
JAMES  S   ICE,  244-90-0429 
KAREN  A  JAHNKE.  547-9&-99M 
MOON  YUB  JEU,  228-74-5245 
BRYAN  E.  JEWETT,  54S-15-102S 
ARTHUR  M.  JOHNSON,  427-04-2538 
JAMES  L,  JOHNSON,  271-44-9194 
RONALD  C.  JONES,  532-54-«730 
JAMES  G   JULIN,  531-68-6305 
ROBERT  P   KADLEC,  125-41-9146 
DAVID  N.  KENAOY.  284-58-6733 
PRICE  M   KLOES8,  417-80-9805 
DAVm  A   KLOPFEN8TEIN,  533-43-0542 
ROBERT  J   KOOCLER  488-70-1074 
JULIE  A  KOVACH.  »1.«3-«186 
JANE  E  LACEY,  102-SO-4390 
CHARLES  P  LATTUADA  JR.,  389-63-7681 
PAUL  J,  LAVEAU,  04i-58-3374 
HOBSON  E  LEBLANC.  568-25-9858 
CHARLES  E  LEE  215-68-8967 
RICHARD  W   UEBERMAN,  214-76-6411 
JAMES  R   LITTLE,  5i5-58-7080 
DAVmj   LOUIS,  279-56-1158 
DEBORAH  S   LVON,  285-29-9424 
PETER  B  MAPES,  215-53-5076 
OGORGE  MAROSAN,  077-48-8923 
JANET  T   MARTINO,  108-43-1267 
ABUBAKR  A   MARZOUK,  041-73-3146 
MICHAEL  D  MASSEY,  587-78-7810 
JOHN  C   MCCAFFERTl',  003-46-^474 
THOMAS  L  MCKNIGHT,  405-72-9240 
PAUL  M   MCNEILL,  149-46-1508 
OREOORY  P  MELCHER,  474-66-n4S 
JEFFREY  L  MDCUTIS.  041-54-1537 
THOMAS  R  MILLER,  516-64-2353 
ANDREW  R  MONTEmo  JR  ,  OlJ-46-2571 
ALEXANDER  Z  NAGY,  564-13-2996 
EMMANUEL  D  NAVAL,  333-46-2983 
RAFAEL  E   NEORON  JR  .  583-83-7075 
JAY  C  NEUBAUER,  52J-74-7136 
DANNY  W   NICHOLLS,  535-54-3832 
GERARD  J   OAKLETi'  JR  ,  139-53-8049 
FRANCESCO  R  OLmTO,  156-40-3141 
KIHT  a  OLSON,  528-80^9367 
JEFFREY  S  OSWALD,  390-44-4941 
LEE  E   PAYNE,  406-86-6332 
DAVID  N,  PEDERSON,  451-23-1974 
SAMUEL  J   PERETSMAN,  016-48-8873 
ROBERT  PERSONS,  263-11-9492 
JAMES  PETTEY  405-80-9622 
KENNETH  O   REINERT,  124-42-2647 
JAMES  8   REITMAN  n,  467-74-6044 
ROLLAND  D  RE^-NGLDS  JR    455-06-9234 
ORLANDO  A   RICALDE,  453-19-9939 
WALTER  E  RIZZONI,  218-66-6850 
JOSE  E  RODRIGUEZVAZQUEZ,  583-94-7986 
WILLIAM  M   ROGERS.  217-62-5280 
JEFFREY  N  RUBIN,  065-44-9925 
JAMES  R.  RUNDELL  436-96-6644 
VICTOR  P  SALAMANCA  583-72-4790 
MICHAEL  F  SCHULTZ.  533-48-4629 
RICHARD  T  SCOTT  JR  .  576-70-4811 
ISSAC  B  SHAW.  557-70-3092 
PHIUP  M   SHUE.  271-44-5888 
ERNEST  C   SKIDMORE,  004-54-9367 
TODD  D  SLATER,  296-56-9661 
ALLEN  T.  SMITH.  244-96-4257 
MICHAEL  W   SPATZ.  082-50-2546 
DANIEL  L  STEPHENSON,  571-83-6872 
JEFFREY  M   THOMPSON.  007-5«-9525 
ROBERT  T  THURMAN.  267-13-3985 
KENNETH  A.  TJEERDSMA,  a)4-84-153S 
ROBERT  F  TODARO,  053-44-0300 
JOHN  R  TORRENT.  265-19-2180 
JOHN  R.  TRUMBO.  453-96-9430 
ANN  M   VRTIS.  344-44-9337 
JOSEPH  S.  WEISMAN.  037-36-5298 
HOWARD  D  WILCOX.  450-02-6577 
ROBERT  A   WILLIAMSON.  553-25-4216 
JAY  A   WINZENRIED  298-53-5619 
MARK  W.  WOLFE.  460-21-0521 
CHRISTINA  M.K,  ZIENO,  094-38-8066 

DENTAL  CORPS 


To  be  major 


RONALD  A,  ABBOTT,  546-21-8209 
CHARLES  T  ADAMO,  452-12-2879 
NEIL  W   ANDERSON,  473-84-3200 
DAVID  K,  ANDREWS,  287-50-1809 
JANET  A,  BLACK.  058.83-7241 
JAMES  R   BL'LLARD,  450-96-2330 
DAVID  B  CHIESA.  572-47-8432 
JULIE  M   COLLINS,  319-54-9784 
ROBERT  I.  DELO.  523-21-4681 
PAUL  D  DEVEAU.  13»-50-ie21 


DREW  W   FALLIS.  445-74-1623 
JAY  D  GRAVER,  17^^-4908 
WILLUM  A  GREENHILL,  426-25-4684 
JENNIFER  A,  HARTE.  450-84-8790 
BILLY  B.  HATCHETTE,  463-43-5461 
DAVID  L,  HA^TIURST,  317-62-0317 
ROBIN  E,  HINRICH8,  325-50-8149 
DONALD  R   HOACLIN.  225-15-4448 
BRYAN  N.  HOUSE.  496-73-«234 
ROBERT  T  JENSEN.  296-54-6331 
THOMAS  M.  MARTIN,  431-33-7182 
MICHAEL  J    MAYERCHAK,  406-96-8614 
ROBERTA  M   MELTON.  231-80-4530 
JOSBJ>H  E   NOVAK,  523-04-1564 
MICHAEL  H   PAYNE,  516-90-5696 
DAVID  H   PFOTENHAUER,  313-82-1385 
MICHAEL  S   PHILLIPS,  046-38-95n 
GARY  M,  PIORKOWSKI,  295-72-8012 
WILLIAM  B   POULSEN,  528-11-7250 
JAMES  O   RAFAEL,  072-62-2330 
MICHAEL  D   SIGNORELLI,  235-88-4629 
DAVID  M,  SMITH,  512-76,8826 
DIANA  C  STASSI,  264-«7-5n2 
JEFFREY  S  THOMPSON,  310-66-2726 
JOSE  VILLALOBOS,  558-49-6974 
DANIEL  J,  WADZIN8KI,  393-63-9619 
RODNEY  M,  WAITE,  108-46-9921 
DEAN  H   WHITMAN,  401-92-1313 
DALTON  P,  WILSON,  585-88-2720 
ROBERT  B,  WORTHINGTON,  064-46-8002 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

NAGI  H,  ABADIER.  219-86-2337 

MIGUEL  A   ACEVEDOSEOUI.  984-15-9190 

ALAA  Y   AFIFI,  080-56-8086 

DENISE  E  AOATEP,  193-60-7603- 

JOSE  A   ACOSTO,  581-08-4061 

NADINE  S  AGUILERA,  570-37-0586 

SAMUEL  J   AJIZIAN,  530-86-2521 

TODD  M,  ALBINGER,  287-64-4862 

DANIEL  V   ALFARO  III,  460-27-8653 

NAPHTHALI  A,  ALINSOD,  555-43-6776 

JEFFERY  D,  ALLEN,  262-69-4520 

JON  C  ALLISON.  261-87-5803 

DAFAUCE  LUIS  ALONSO,  581-35-4337 

JUAN  E  ANCHIETA,  550-96-4245 

JAMES  W   ANDERSON,  540-74-4470 

KATHLEEN  M   ANKERS,  158-52-4172 

STEPHEN  P  ANTHONY",  174-46-9734 

GERARD  EMILE,  ARDRON,  127-56-9478 

MARIGOLD  J   ARDRON,  577-86-2603 

REINALDO  ARROYO,  583- 17-2133 

CHRISTOPHER  W   ASUNCION,  222-60-0969 

STANTON  A   BAILEY,  529-06-0509 

JAMES  K,  BAKER,  406-88-1241 

STEPHEN  S   BAKER,  559-19^3803 

TERRY  L,  BALDWIN.  347-62-6568 

STEPHEN  L,  BANKS.  441-82-6225 

FREDRICK  J,  BARTON,  279-66-2044 

JOANN  L,  BASARAN,  557-49-2085 

MICHAEL  T   BASHFORD,  521-17-6377 

SCOTT  N,  BEAT8E,  563-35-0756 

GREGG  A,  BENDRICK,  358-52-7345 

PAUL  A    BERG,  457-41-1512 

STEVEN  J,  BINDRIM,  104-60-7350 

TERESA  O,  BISNETT,  117-80-3409 

DAVID  P,  BLAKE,  527-65-9385 

DAVID  D,  I  LANEY,  265-02-7195 

Wi-NDAL  K,  BLANKENSHIP,  228-80-5097 
CAROLYN  A   BOLTON,  174-48-1582 

ROBERT  J    BONHOMME,  091-4+-4358 

JEFFREY  A   BORNSTEIN,  010-46-2340 

BRIAN  T  BOWDITCH,  379-64-3047 

JOHN  W   BRADY.  503-76-6340 

RICHARD  E   BRANSDORF.  143-42-3350 

KEVIN  B   BRAY.  503-94-4851 

MARGARET  M   BRENKAN.  046-68-1461 

GERALD  A.  BRISTOL.  426-33-2572 

LEON  C.  BRITTON.  053-54-5285 

THOMAS  M   BROWN.  401-06-0744 

DANIEL  D   BROWNSTONE.  562-94-8432 

ERICH  W   BRUHN.  329-62-4811 

THOMAS  A   BUCHHOLZ,  096-52-0767 

PETER  M   BUERGER.  125-58-0722 

DANIEL  G   BURNETT.  530-60-0011 

JOHN  S   BURR.  207-50-6487 

STEVEN  D   BUSER,  367-62-0666 

RUDOLPH  CACHUELA.  564-80-8895 

J0SE:PH  B.  CALIFANO.  071-6O-3e28 

JOHN  J   CAMPBELL  III.  024-42-5693 

JOHN  T.  CARMACK.  226-74-1064 

SAMUEL  R  CARTER.  418-66-9291 

DAVID  A   CASS.  532-80-4041 

CRAIO  Y  CASTILLO.  571-35-4002 

RICHARD  D,  CESPEDES,  578-82-0008 

CHOON  HONG  CHA,  332-60-0391 

ROBERT  G   CHANDLER,  408-27-1915 

RUSSELL  W   CHARLESWORTH,  JR  ,  579-82-6871 

DAVID  L,  CHIN,  522-90-4399 

BRADLEY  G  CHRISTIANSON,  543-84-8764 

LAURENCE  CHU,  090-53-2743 

GERARD  P  CLANCY,  483-90-6346 

CHARLES  R  CLINCH,  140-84-2686 

LEONARD  O,  COINER,  224-68-2238 

SPENCER  N,  COLBY,  528-11-9290 

KEVIN  F  COLTON,  572-13-5743 

JOHNNIE  E  CON^'ERS,  081-60-2749 

JAMES  A.  COOKE,  110-48-2264 

OEOFFRBTi-  W  CRAWLEY,  403-86-6377 

DAVID  J   CROSS.  469-56-1525 


ERIK  D  DANIELS,  321-63-2980 
MARCU  J,  DA\18,  501-58-6832 
JOHN  J,  DEOOES,  038-44-0665 
GARY  S   DEOUZMAN.  186-50-3444 
STEPHEN  E  DEMICK.  329-8»-3n8 
RICHARD  DEMME.  113-54-1080 
LISA  D.  DESVIONE.  081-63-0229 
JAMES  J   DEVITT  II.  300-68-1054 
ROBERT  J   DIGERONIMO.  561-41-1737 
HAROLD  D  DILLON  III.  234-94-5222 
PAUL  S.  DOAN.  586-50-5588 
ALDO  J.  DOMENICHINl.  585-04-2886 
RUTH  A   DOOLEY.  195-58-7300 
GINA  R  DORLAC.  568-49-6816 
WARREN  C   DORLAC  496-76-2123 
JOHN  J   DOSKI.  120-54-4139 
SCOTT  K  DOUGLAS.  384-52-8883 
LINCOLN  A   DRECKMAN.  134-54-2016 
JOHN  J   DREYZEMNER  337-64-8389 
DANIEL  T.  DUBOSE.  261-65-4554 
TERESA  A   DUDEK.  363-72-2959 
MARY  D  DVORAK.  188-44-9614 
JAMES  R   EELLS.  530-56-8757 
TIMOTHY  J   ELDRIDGE.  277-73-8580 
KATHLEEN  B  ELMER.  263-83-2857 
JAMES  F   ELTON.  254-19-4110 
ROBERT  W   ESSELSTEIN.  286-42-2654 
DAVID  W.  FAIRBANKS.  577-9M)650 
CLARANCE  FARMER.  42»-31-3918 
KIMBERLY  R   FAUCHER  532-84-2814 
MICHAEL  FERGUSON.  029-58-4220 
MARK  A.  FERRANTE.  262-51-5227 
STEVEN  D   FILARDO.  563-58-2950 
JEFFREY  FINKELSTEIN.  144-56-5001 
VAL  J.  FIORAZO.  231-93-1819 
RALPH  J   FITZGERALD.  450-43-2421 
MARK  H.  FLETCHER.  419-76-2816 
BRENDA  M.  FOLEY.  028-54-7173 
YVONNE  A.  FOSTER.  573-53-6451 
MICHAEL  K   G/lRE\-.  282-44-2266 
DAVID  M.  GARRISON,  149-62-1420 
ALAN  G.  GAR8CADDEN.  279-58-0317 
EMILY  M   GARSCADDBIN.  202-50-3686 
JAMES  W.  GASQUE.  250-96-0804 
THOMAS  R.  GATES.  436-06-7753 
8TACEY  L.  GIBBONS.  255-06-2973 
RICHARD  D  GIBBS,  28S-6+-7321 
MARK  A,  GIBSON,  247-29-3142 
JOHN  D,  CILBERTSON  188-52-0099 
BRIAN  D,  GILL,  276-44-9671 
JORDAN  OOETZ,  083-56-6748 
MARC  V,  OOLDHAGEN,  285-63-6990 
CORA  I  GOODMAN,  168-44-2890 
PAUL  J   GREBE,  394-46-8991 
DAVID  MARK  GREEN.  055-46-3325 
KENNETH  8  GREEN  in.  263-93-8595 
WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  566-37-1711 
DARLINDA  M.  GRICE,  305-72-7883 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  GRIFFIN.  J32-46-U16 
SUSAN  E  GRILLEY.  291-74-1691 
DALE  J.  GROSS.  548-43-9306 
GUSTAVO  A   GROSS.  262-73-3017 
BALAJl  K  GLTTA.  486-64-8208 
DWIGHT  E.  OURLFi',  244-92-6272 
DAVID  C.  HAOER.  451-47-4588 
SAMUEL  HAKIM.  116-64-0156 
STEPHEN  P.  HALL.  571-04-5238 
PHILIP  A.  HANRAHAN.  083-54-4397 
LEE  WAYNE  HASH.  480-6&  4587 
DAVID  J.  HEICHEL,  190-52-8347 
CRAIG  J   HELM,  572-27-5200 
JAMES  H  HENICK,  006-70-8954 
KENNETH  I   HENSON,  227-06-4853 
DAVID  P   HERRICK,  418-98-7439 
JAMIE  L,  HETTICK.  068-60-3844 
STEPHEN  W   HIGGINS.  284-89-0032 
JEFFREY  W   HOFFMEISTER.  186-54-7437 
JAMES  K.  HOLBROOK.  405-84-6574 
MAUREEN  S   HOLLAND.  573-49-8426 
SCOTT  P   HOOPES.  565-23-4892 
HEI^EN  M.  HO0TSMAN8.  218-93-2726 
DENNY  J   HORN.  279-66-2601 
GREGORY  8.  HOULIHAN.  489-76-8161 
TIMOTHY  A.  HURSH.  463-31-2080 
JAMES  P.  ICE.  265-85-1226 
CLAIRE  E.  INGHAM.  558-88-5801 
MARK  H.  IVEY.  257-72-4750 
BLAKE  A.  JOHNSON.  474-80-9653 
JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSON.  530-82-1462 
MARK  A.  JOHNSON.  535-70-5457 
MARK  L.  JONES.  528-19-4366 
WHAY  H  JONES.  104-60-6933 
JOSEPH  L.  JOYAVE.  246-13-0006 
MARIE  Z.  KAIRYS.  177-44-4833 
DANIEL  T  KANE.  345-64-5035 
AUDREY  M.  KERN.  040-58-1339 
JAMES  C.  KERR.  389-72-8287 
MARY  B  KERR.  169-54-7489 
CHERYL  J   KING,  159-62-3769 
JONATHAN  D  KINO.  266-73-1710 
MICHAEL  D.  KIRKHAM.  518-88-8936 
JAMES  J.  KLOSTERMAN.  297-44-1249 
ALLAN  R.  KORNFELD.  523-84-6365 
EDWARD  R  KOST.  566-45-7365 
DAVID  L  KOURI.  238-23-9032 
JOHN  J.  KOWNACKI.  563-82-2750 
WILLIAM  G   KRACHT.  196-46-5627 
MATTHEW  B.  KREBS.  385-8+-7212 
TIMOTHY  J    LACY.  458-ll-«tS8 
ROBERT  F.  LANDY.  585-44-2085 
SHERLYN  B.  LARRISON.  430-92-9271 
DANIEL  J.  LEE.  136-56-5036 


FRANK  8  LEE.  3KM8-9819 
GARRY  ROBERT.  LEE.  575-73-5433 
Kl  HYBOK.  LEE.  611-10-6491 
DAVID  C  LBOOETT.  428-06-8483 
MICHAEL  R   LENONARDI.  561-86-474 
JERRtEG   UM.  522-13-8532 
VDCI  T,  LIN,  548-33-3375 
STEVEN  J   LIPSCOMB.  391-58-5940 
TODD  L  LOCKER.  274-74-1458 
PARTICIA  D   LOGAN,  481-84-5982 
MARVBin-H  LORE,  338-86-2823 
NANCi'  A   LORENZINI,  334-64-2229 
DAVID  R  LOUDER,  231-84-8890 
KENNETH  R  LUCKAY,  289-56-2180 
THOMAS  D  LUNA,  065-46-6346 
MICHAEL  A   LUTABWYCH,  473-90-3587 
MICHAEL  E  MAHIO.  261-73-5977 
ZALBOOWSKI  KRISTA  A   MANGES,  165-54-1368 
ALEX  E,  MARl,  563-59-0755 
THOMAS  O  MARKEL,  548-57-1478 
WILLUM  J   MARKOWSKl,  207-54-8139 
JEFFREY  M,ARQUARDT,  394-76-7460 
STEPHEN  R  MARSHALL,  512-50-8683 
OLENN  A  MASON,  435-70-0288 
OBOROE  M   MATOOK.  036-40-6002 
EDWIN  C.  MATTHEWS.  456-74-1168 
RANDOLPH  O.  MAUL,  523-03-7474 
DAVID  A   MAY.  078-50-0083 
JOHN  A.  MCCALL.  460-11-5801 
JOHN  R  MCCONAOm-.  202-46-3125 
MATTHEW  J   MCCORMICK,  564-74-2847 
KENNETH  P   MCDONNELL  226-66-4975 
FLORENCE  MCEACHRANE  068-54-1485 
KRISTA  L  MCFARREN    134-50-5022 
MILES  D.  MCOUFF.  453-55-1854 
ROBERT  J.  MCLAUGHLIN.  148-58-7322 
ANNE  C  MCRAE,  194-44-4677 
ANDREW  L  MECCA.  046-40-2580 
JEFFREY  D  MEDLAND.  319-58-7777 
OREOORY  K   MEEKIN  315-74-3011 
HERMANN  J   MELLON.  581-07-7925 
PAUL  METZGER  455-19-2753 
ERICH  O   METZLER.  221-36-8473 
VINCENT  J   MICHAUD.  004-50-6462 
FREDERICK  H   MICHEL.  246-94-7233 
JOHN  A.  MILLARD.  521-11-9412 
DAVID  A   MILLER.  524-82-3106 
KELLY  P  MILLER.  184-52-8406 
ROBERT  1  MILLER.  202-52-4779 
,  ROBYN  R  MILLER.  074-46-9390 
PETER  V   MITREV.  544-94-1983 
JOSEPH  A   MOKULI8.  048-64-1020 
KENNETH  P  MOORE.  531-80-6110 
OREO  W   MORGAN.  558-13-8887 
RONALD  J   MORRELL.  535-58-9000 
ANTHONY  A   MORRIS.  250-15-5254 
JOEL  A  MORTON.  189-58-6679 
MICHAEL  R   MURCHLAND.  261-73-5324 
MARSHALL  J   MURPHi'.  249-45-9148 
PKIUP  F  MURPmV  074-62-5512 
DAVID  R  NABERT.  154-62-5484 
JARED  W   NELSON.  567-27-9857 
SHIRLEY'  ELAINE  NDC.  522-17-6776 
FRANK  P  NORTH.  38^«-8101 
RAFAEL  A.  OCASIO.  582-21-1257 
ROBIN  R.  OCKEY.  518-8+-2618 
ANTHOOT  F  OLIVA.  056-40-4538 
GREGORY  D  OLSON.  475-72-2422 
ALBERT  D  OLSZEWSKI.  516-86-2241 
RAYMOND  P  ONDERS.  302-72-5078 
SANDRA  M  ORFGEN.  383-80-5074 
MICHAEL  B  08SWALD.  076-6+-2842 
SANDRA  8  088WALD.  218-94-8848 
JOANNA  M   08UGA.  575-82-1075 
BRADLEY  O  OSWOOD.  485-72-5355 
RANDALL  A  OW.  576-76-9261 
LORNA  L  OYOUNO.  551-31-7661 
DANILO  T  PACHECO.  342-76-4894 
CRAIO  8   PACKARD.  088-58-7255 
WILLUM  R  PADGETT.  401-06-4147 
DAVID  W   PAINE.  505-62-8312 
THOMAS  A   PASCUZZI.  382-02-6207 
RICHARD  A   PATTERSON.  479-64-1640 
RONALD  W   PAULDINE.  290-«8-1113 
MARIE  J   PAUROSO.  044-66-6492 
DEBRA  JO  PENNINGTON.  383^76-9382 
JAMBS  R   PESCOSOLIDO,  023-54-5665 
GERALD  E  PETERS  JR    548-04-3489 
GORDON  C  PBTTERS.  3n-78-7367 
HAI  V   PHAM.  524-21-5482 
RICHARD  M   PICO.  315-68-6470 
JANE  M   PORTER.  012-54-9317 
GEORGE  C  POWERS.  327-58-9824 
SCOTT  D  PRICE.  526-15-7382 
WAYNE  M   PRITT,  224-78-2325 
PAUL  I   PYLE8.  286-66-1386 
TODD  R  QUIER.  523-25-2048 
GREGORY  W   RANDOLPH.  360-4^-5245 
ANNETTE  C   REDONTX).  451-37-2138 
DOUGLAS  A   REXTN.  542-64-9292 
RODOLFO  C  RETi-ES.  589-65-3379 
SARA  D.  REYNOLDS.  526-85-4826 
RITA  M   RICCl.  074-58-6167 
DAVID  W.  RIRIE.  553-45-2166 
EUGENIORTVERA.  JR  ,  227-13-1100 
RANDY  R.  ROSS.  556-49-9368 
OLENN  P  ROTHHAAS.  289-58-0885 
THOMAS  J  RUHNHCE.  462-80-7689 
TODD  S.  RUSHE.  236-80-5118 
DUNNA  L  Rli-NKIEWICZ,  012-56-4447 
THOMAS  A   SAMES  451-82-5585 
GENEVIEVE  M   SAN  MARTIN.  062-82-3589 


RICHARD  D.  SANDERS.  288-86-2886 

JEAN  A   SANSARICO.  064-66-8630 

GAIL  L  SAWYER.  263-67-6103 

ANDREW  M   SCANAMBO.  110-44-4070 

DAVID  J   8CARPELL1,  123-50-7468 

JEFFREY  8   SCHACK  533-70-5591 

MICHAEL  P  SCHAELUNO.  529-13-1270 

MARTHA  P  SCHATZ.  375-64-5722 

JORGE  J.  SCHEIRER.  504-76-6892 

CARL  W.  8CHERER.  526-86-4589 

MARK  R.  SCHICK.  348-58-2968 

KIMBERLY  D  8CHLACK   576-80-0830 

CINDY  SCHMID.  479-84-3503 

STEVEN  P.  SCHMIDT.  456-39-3157 

MARY  J   SCHMITZ.  350-44-6811 

STEWART  G.  SCHOTT.  171-46-4206 

MARK  T  SCHROEDER.  508-92-4852 

JEROME  J.  SCHULTE.  381-70-7378 

KURT  T.  SCHULTZ   494-76-9983 

ERIC  T  SCHWARTZ.  092-40-6445 

NORMAN  B  SCOTT.  066-54-9080 

NEAL  B.  8ECRIST.  310-74-2593 

JAMES  A   SEX80N.  421-92-9359 

RICHARD  K   SHEWBRIDCE.  3n-88-3020 

ROBERT  C  SIMPKINS.  548-02-0540 

GALE  J   SKOUSEN.  527-67-4024 

ROBERT  A.  SLANTS'.  240-04-3332 

JAMES  W.  SLAU80N.  086-52-9518 

JOSEPH  N  SLAV08KI,  211-56-8270 

STEPHEN  JOHN  SMART.  338-62-7297 

ROBERT  DAMEL  SMITH   370-76-2416 

PX)Y  E  SMITH.  265-08-6680 

DEBORAH  L  SPENCER.  153-68-5872 

J.AN  J   STASIUK.  254-39-3013 

TIMOTm'  R  STERLING.  374-76-6577 

CHRISTINE  L  STEVENS.  506-96-3891 

ROBERT  R  STOCK.  313-68-3693 

ANTHONY  K   STRIGENZ.  398-48-8685 

JAMES  SUTHERLANT).  402-06-1687 

KAV  L  SUTHERLAND.  018-52-6747 

LANCE  L  SWEENEY,  145-46-4110 

RAYMOND  E,  SWIENTON,  348-58-5286 

EDWARD  TANG,  547-2S-5400 

WILLIAM  J  TARVER,  454-04-1797 

ALAN  W,  THOMAS,  526-65-7637 

JAMES  E  THOMAS,  415-83-9326 

CHARLES  D  THOMPSON,  461-78-5511 

MICHAEL  S  TORRES,  585-16-9957 

LEE  D  TROTTER,  516-92-1080 

MARTHA  A  UHLER.  356-46-2815 

MATTHEW  E  ULVEN.  484-82-8125 

BARBARA  P  URBAN.  168-60-9748 

MICHAEL  D.  VAN  ANROOY.  321-53-3338 

SCOTT  M.  VAN  DE  VEER.  514-7V1221 

CLIFTON  O.  VAN  PUTTEN.  586-31-6944 

TAMA  R  VANDECAR.  Ml-54-3756 

BALAVITTTAL  VARANASI.  168-64-1219 

WILLLAM  E  VENANZl.  JR  .  214-90-9603 

DAVID  L  VLACH.  506-70-1805 

THEODORE  P   \XAH08.  219-84-7324 

PATRICK  B.  VON  DIPPE.  558-49-9306 

WILLIAM  VRANOS.  040-54-5219 

JOHN  A.  WATSON.  053-46-7499 

KAREN  L   WATSON.  250-23-9460 

GREGORY  B  WAWRYSZCZUK.  521-73-3844 

MARK  E  WERNER.  548-59-5900 

MICHAEL  D  WKTTINO.  551-33-7967 

AMY  I  WHTTSEL.  396-58-4095 

JOHN  M   WIGHTMAN.  499-50-8027 

CARLA  J  WILLIAMS.  088-62-3240 

DAVID  A  WILUAMS.  207-42-6750 

MARK  H  WILLIAMS.  135-44-5853 

LARRY  L.  WILSON.  402-08-4962 

CURTIS  R.  WINKLER.  108-54-3654 

DONALD  K.  WINTER.  408-11-8207 

MELINDS  L  WINTERSCHEID.  337-58-1422 

THOMAS  A  WOHL.  280-46-5201 

SUSAN  E  WOLVER.  134-53-0135 

KAREN  L  WOOLFALL.  038-38-0646 

JOHN  L.  WRIGHT  HI.  414-88-8680 

TIMOTHY  A.  WRIGHT.  376-73-8030 

JONATHAN  A  WYNSTRA.  387-60-4943 

BARBARA  JO  YARWOODWISHNER.  338-62-8457 

DEBORAH  A   ZDORNORTH.  523-17-4770 

MARK  A.  ZELKOVIC.  209-58-5340 

JOHN  B.  ZIMMERMAN.  529-74-I3SZ 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  Dim" 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  UNE  AS  UMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  531  AND  55891  A): 

UNE  OF  THE  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutenant 


DANIEL  A   ABRAMS 
KEVIN  H.  ADAMS 
PAULM.  AGUILAR 
MARK  W   ALLEN 
MICHAEL  E.  ALLEN 
STEPHEN  L.  ALUaJ 
THOMAS  K  ALLEN 
WILLUM  B  ALLEN 
DAVID  R.  ALU80N 
WALLACE  C.  ANDERSON 
WILLIAM  P.  ANDERSON 
JAMES  K.  APLING 
MICHAEL  R.  ARMSTRONG 
KEVIN  F.  ARNETT 


SIDNEY  J    AULT 
CRAIG  R.  BACON 
THOMAS  H   BACUS 
DENNIS  S    BAIRD 
JOHN  T  BAKER  II 
KIM  W   BALDWIN 
DENNIS  R   BARCLAY 
IRA  L   BARKER 
KENNETH  L  BARKER 
KEVIN  T   BARRENTINE 
JAMES  B   BEARD 
DAVID  W   BECHARD 
DOUGLAS  B  BECKER.  JR. 
BRYON  O.  BELLERUD 


KATHLEEN  A.  SENSE 
JOHANN  BEROER 
MARK  J    BILLOW 
THOMAS  B  BINNER 
OMAR  G   BJURBACK 
DWAYN-E  V   BLACK 
WILLIAM  O  BLACKBURN 
LARRY  D   BLAVLOCK  D 
SHARON  K   BOBST 
TIMOTHY'  A  BOCHARD 
JOSEPH  D  BOOGREN 
BARTON  J   BOTT 
WALLACE  BOWLES 
GUNTER  1.  BRAUN.  JR. 
JAMES  D  BREEN 
MICHAEL  P  BRICKER 
MARK  O  BRINKERHOFF 
ALAN  C   BRODIE 
STEPHEN  J.  BROKEN8 
LINDA  C   BROWN 
MICHAEL  J   BROWN 
JERALD  R.  BUCHANAN 
EDWARD  A  BUERO 
STEVIE  L   BURNS 
FREDERICK  H  BUSCH.  JR 
CHARLES  E  BYLES 
JACK  T  CANADY.  JR 
JAMES  D  CANTRELL 
MICHAEL  E  CAPSTRAW 
DANIEL  L  CARSCALLEN 
GREGORY  P  CARTLAND 
DA\1D  8  CHAPMAN 
CARLTON  T.  CLEVENOER 
DWAYNE  E  COBURN 
ALBERT  R.  COKER.  JK. 
MARK  R  COLE 
PAMELA  M.  COLEMAN 
ROBERT  J   COLES.  JR 
ROBERT  A   CONAWAY 
MANUEL  CONST ANCIO.  JR 
GRANT  D.  COOLEY 
JOHN  H   COOPER 
CHARLES  W.  CORIELL 
TIMOTHY  L  OORNETT 
ROBERT  W  CRAIG.  JR. 
WILLIAM  E.  CRESS 
GARY  W   CRIGLOW 
JAMES  E  CROSS 
EFREN  M   CUBOL 
MARCUS  CULVER 
MICHAEL  R  CUR'nS 
WALLACE  E  CZAPLA 
ANTHON-Y  P  DAMICO 
JAMES  H.  DARENKAMP.  JR 
JAMES  B  DAX-ENPORT 
CLARENCE  H  DAVIS 
D  T  DAVIS  III 
GEORGE  A.  DAVIS  m 
ROBERT  T  DAVIS 
ALAN  D   DEAN 
JAMES  P  DEAN 
GARY  L.  DELONG 
MARIO  M.  DELUCA 
KEN'NETH  E  DEMOREST 
BRUCE  L  DESHOTEL 
CHRISTOPHER  T  DEWEY 
MARK  J   DDC 
MICHAEL  D  DODGE 
JOSEPH  P.  DOHERTY.  JR 
KEVIN  A   DOYLE 
DONALD  C  DRAPER 
DENISE  M   DUKE 
PHIUP  D  DUQUETTE 
MARK  DWINELLS 
ROBERT  P  DYE 
JAMES  C  DYKEMA 
CHARLES  D  EASTERUNG 
RONALD  W  EICKHOFF 
NICHOLAS  EUOPOULOS 
CHRIS  L   ELUS 
PAUL  A   ESqUIBEL 
RICHARD  L  ETTER 
MICHAEL  P  EURELL 
ARMOR  J   FAIR.  JR. 
JAMES  A   FELTY 
HORACIO  FERNANDEZ 
PAUL  A   FIELDS 
SCOTT  P.  FIELDS 
PETER  G   FLECK 
SUSAN  A   FORTNEY 
DAVID  R  FRITZ 
PIERRE  A.  FULLER 
JANET  A  GALLAGHER 
BRIAN  E  GEORGE 
WALTER  R  GILLETTE 
DEN^NISG   OILMAN 
DOUGLAS  K  CLESSNER 
RAYMOND  D.  OOYET.  JR 
DAVm  E.  GRAEFEN 
DANIEL  P.  ORANNAN 
RONALD  C  GRANT 
JEFFREY  W  ORAY 
RICHARD  H  GREEN 
NORMAN  N  OREOORY 
ANTHONY  T  GRIFFIN 
PHIUP  J.  CROOAN 
PATRICK  W  GRZELAX 
MICHAEL  W   HADER.  JR. 
JAMES  E  HAIGH 
HUGH  W   HAMBLET 
JACKIE  D   HAMILTON 
THEODORE  E.  HANNES80N 


JOHN  P.  HANSEN 
WALTER  O  HARDIN 
SEAN  O  HAROINO 
DENNIS  R.  HARRINGTON 
ROY  HARRISON 
PAUL  HARVEY 
CARL  D  HATFIELD 
HARRY  D  HAWK.  JR. 
JEFFREY  K   HAYES 
JAMES  M    HEAD 
JOSEPH  B  HENDERSON 
STANLEY'  B  HENLEY 
GERALD  D   HERMAN 
FREDERICK  A  HIDALGO 
BART  U  HILLIER 
SCOTT  P  HOARD 
CRAIG  D  HOGUE 
GERALD  D   H0LU8 
WILLUM  F   HOMAN 
JERRY  W   HOPKINS 
WILLUM  J   HOSS 
MICHAEL  J.  HOUGHTON 
ROBERT  F  HUBBARD 
ROBERT  B.  HUCHEY 
JOHN  N   HURNYAK 
STANLEY  R  JACKSON 
RODNEY  D.  JENKINS 
THOMAS  O  JES8EN 
MICHAEL  C  JOHNSON 
TED  C   JOHNSON 
THOMAS  O   JOHNSON 
LARRY  S  JOHNSTON 
EDWARD  D  JONES 
KEITH  JONES 
KENNETH  D  JONES 
LARRY  L  JORDAN 
JOAQUIN  J   JOUBERT 
BRIAN  D  JUUAN 
•nMOTHY  J  KERSEY 
PATRICK  J   KIMERIX 
LAWRENCE  KINO 
JEFFREY'  R.  KINSMAN 
MARY  JANE  B  KLUO 
ALAN  L  KOLACKOVSKY 
JUROEN  B  KRAWIECK] 
MICHAEL  P.  KRIEOER 
LARRY  D  LAMERSON 
DILLARD  LARCENT 
JAMES  R.  LA VIN 
DANIEL  D   LAWRENCE 
ROGER  J   LEARCH.  JR. 
JOHN  E  LEFEBVRE 
KEITH  A   LIMBACHER 
JOEL  W   UTTLE 
SYLVESTER  W   LITTLE 
JERRY  W   LONG 
JOE  T.  LONG  n 
JOHN  A   LOVEN 
ERNESTO  LOZANO 
PATRICK  E  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  D  MAHONE.  JR. 
RODNEY  J   MARESH 
JAMES  N   MARTIN 
HERIBERTO  MARTINEZ 
RAYMOND  C  MCBROOM 
LAWRENCE  C  MCCABE 
LUDD  A   MCCALL 
DARYL  J.  MCCLELLAND 
SHERRY  A   MCCLURE 
GEORGE  H   MCCORMICK 
DAVID  D  MCDERMOTT 
JAMES  R  MCPHERSON  n 
DAVID  O   MEL0N8ON 
FERNAN-DO  MERCADO 
GARY  L  MERRTTT 
DANIEL  R   MEYER 
KEVIN  D  MEYERS 
JON  J   MILLER 
ROBERT  C  MILLER 
KEVIN  K   MISSEL 
JERRY  MITCHELL 
CLELAN  R   MOFFITT 
DAVID  P  MONTAGUE 
RONAUJ  F   MOODY 
KIMBERLY  S   MOREIRA 
ALLEN  J.  MORRISON 
JOSEPH  A.  MOYER 
PATRICK  R.  MUELLER 
JEFFREY'  M   MUNN 
JOSEPH  M.  MURPm' 
CHARLES  E  NELSON 
MICHAEL  D  NEnJTON 
RODRICK  D  NORRIS 
STEVEN  D   NORTON 
EDWARD  D  NOWUN 
MICHAEL  W  OBRIEN 
MICHAEL  J.  OKEEFE 
GAYLE  A  OKO 
EDWARD  OLEYKOWSKI 
DARYL  A  ORTIZ 
DONALD  F   PAGUARO 
STEPHEN  E  PALMER 
MICHAEL  A  PERRY 
RANDALL  V   PETERS 
DAVID  D.  PETERSON 
GEORGE  M.  PEVARNDC 
MICHAEL  W   PHARES 
OARY  B   PICCOU 
DAVID  W   PIEMONTESI 
MICHAEL  R   PIERCE 
THEODORE  R   POLACH 
KATHLEEN  M  POOLE 
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WTLUE  Q   P08ADA8 
ROBERTS  PRESTON 
PERRV  D   PREUETT 
TERESA  R   PRICE 
LARRY  W   PROCTOR 
JAMES  E.  QUADE 
JOSEPH  V   QUIRK 
STEVEN  M.  RANDELL 
EDWARD  M.  O.  RANKIN 
JAMES  D   RAULSTEN 
CAESAR  8  RBQALA 
RODNEY  W  REICH 
FRANK  C   REID 
JAMES  M   REILLY 
MARK  W.  RENAUD 
MICHAEL  J   L.  RENO 
OARY  R  RICE 
KAREN  C.  RICH 
JOHN  D.  ROBINSON 
JOSE  J   RODRIGUEZ 
JERRY  D  ROSELAND 
EDWARD  E  RUSHIN.  JR. 
TEDM   RUSSELL 
CONRAIX3  C.  SALINAS 
DANIEL  E  SALTER 
LELAND  A   SANDERS 
JOHN  R  SANDERSON  tV 
WILLIAM  M    SANDS 
OSCAR  P   8ANQU1 
CHARLES  SALTER 
RICHARD  E  SAXON 
ROBERT  C  SAYER8 
WINFIELD  R.  8CANLON 
RICHARD  S  SCHUTTLER 
JIMMEY  R.  SCHWEITZER 


JAMES  D.  SCOTT 
WILLIAM  M   SEABOLT.  JR 
RANDALL  B  SHOCKEY 
RICHARD  L  SHORTT,  JR 
JEFFREY  M   8ILVAS 
KERRY  D  SIMMONS 
MELVIN  J   SIMON.  JR. 
MICHAEL  J.  SINGLETON 
JOHN  P  SIPE8,  JR 
JOHN  E   SMITH.  JR. 
RICHARD  K   SMITH 
ROBERT  W   SMITH 
RODNEY  S   SMITH 
TOMMIE  C   SMITH 
WILLIAM  E  SMITH.  JR. 
TIMOTHY  A   SNOKE 
TIMOTHY  O.  SPARKS 
CARL  L.  SPIER 
PAUL  B   SPOHN 
EHRICH  W.  STiaNMETZ 
VICTOR  L   STERNER 
BENJAMIN  J   STEVENS 
JEFFREY  T  STINSON 
HENRY  R.  J.  STLAURENT 
EDWARD  J.  STOCKTON 
CRISTTNA  L  STONE 
DOUGLAS  O  STRAIN 
DAVID  E  8TUDER 
JOSEPH  J  W   SUEVER 
PARKER  W   SWAN 
MARK  A   8WANN 
BRAD  L  8WAN80N 
STEVEN  V   SW ANSON 
JAMES  S  TALBERT 
JACINTO  M  TAN 


GUY  A.  TAYLOR 
MARK  L.  THE8IER 
RICHARD  A  THIEL.  JR 
PAUL  E.  THIELEN 
FRANK  J  THIEMANN.  JR. 
OBORGE  M   THOMAS 
JOHN  J.  THOMPSON 
JOHN  E.  TODD,  JR. 
WILLIAM  E.  TOEPPE 
JOHN  J   TOYE 
BARBARA  L.  TURNER 
MICHAEL  P  TURNER 
CYNTHIA  A.  UTTERBACK 
DEAN  O   VANDELEEST 
LOUIS  VANLEER 
ANDREW  O   VASQUEZ 
GENE  B.  VETTER 
JEFFREY  J.  WALKER 
JOSEPH  E.  WALTER,  JR. 
RICKY  W  WARD 
CARMEN  M   WEATHERBIE 
STEVEN  D  WEBER 
THOMAS  L   WESTER 


JEFFREY  D  WESTON 
PETER  R  WHEELER 
ERASMUS  D.  WHITE 
JAMES  C  WHITE 
KEVIN  M.  WHITE 
PAUL  O  WHITE 
RANDALL  L  WHITE 
DAVID  L.  WDCOFF 
THOMAS  L.  WILHARM8 
MICHAEL  L  WILLARD 
KIMBERLY  B.  WILLIAMS 
ROBERT  A  WILUAMS 
ROBERT  W  WILLIAMS 
THOMAS  L  WILUAMS 
SUSAN  M   WILLY 
EARNEST  WILSON 
FRANCES  K  WITT 
THOMAS  A.  WOLFE 
MARK  A   WOOD 
MARK  A   WRIGHT 
FRANK  E  WUCO 
KEITH  B  YAUGER 
GEORGE  E  ZIN8ER.  JR. 


STEVEN  A  EBNER 
PAMELLA  D.  HAAN 
LESLIE  T.  HUFFMAN 
STUART  R.  HALPASS 
JAMES  R  PELTIER 
ANGEL  J   SANCHEZ 


February  2,  1994 

CALVIN  D  SCOTT 
JOSEPH  C.  SHARPS  II 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  testimony  into  the 
Record.  The  following  statement  is  a  surrv 
mary  of  my  views  on  health  care  reform,  given 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  on  February  2,  1994. 

While  recent  reports  suggests  health  care 
inflation  is  the  lowest  it's  been  in  a  decade, 
medical  spending  is  expected  to  top  Si  trillion 
dollars  in  1994,  with  or  without  the  enactment 
of  a  national  health  care  plan.  I  believe  whole- 
heartedly that  every  American  should  have  ac- 
cess to  affordable  as  well  as  responsible 
health  care.  My  top  concern  in  the  consider- 
ation of  a  comprehensive  health  care  reform 
package  is  the  furxJing  mechanism.  The  bot- 
tom line  is,  who's  going  to  pay  for  it? 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  reiDorted 
that,  for  the  average  American  worker  making 
Si  2.68  an  hour,  an  employer  has  to  come  up 
with  35.20  in  benefits.  That's  a  41 -percent  ex- 
penditure in  addition  to  the  average  worker's 
pay,  or  515,256  a  year,  according  to  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  statistics.  This  trend  is 
even  higher  for  the  Government  and  big  busi- 
ness. I  caution  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
careful  that  we  don't  win  the  battle  for  health 
care  and  lose  jobs  in  the  process. 

I  believe  that  any  health  plan  considered  by 
Congress  should  address  the  following:  First, 
coverage,  or  incentive  for  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  cover,  the  Nation's  37  million  uninsured 
and  underinsured. 

Second,  Medicare  waste  and  fraud  must  b>e 
eradicated.  Fraud  may  account  for  875  billion 
of  America's  annual  health  care  expenditures. 
Third,  tort  reform.  Physicians  must  cease 
the  practice  of  providing  unnecessary  care 
which  adds  an  additional  821  billion  to  the 
U.S.  health  care  bill  every  year. 

Fourth,  an  emphasis  on  preventative  care. 
The  excessive  costs  of  catastroptiic  care  can 
be  greatly  deflated  through  early  testing,  nutri- 
tion counseling  and  education,  prenatal  care, 
et  cetera. 

Finally,  I  strongly  believe  a  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  package  should  firmly  ad- 
dress and  provide  for  three  additional  provi- 
sions: First,  it's  a  well-known  fact  that  shifting 
the  emphasis  in  the  physician  work  force  from 
specialists  to  generalists  will  improve  access 
to  health  care  and  cut  costs.  In  fact,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Medical  Education  [COGME] 
under  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  issued  an  extensive  report  sup- 
porting this  fact  called,  "Improving  Access  to 
Health  Care  Through  Physician  Workforce  Re- 
form: Directions  for  the  21st  Century." 

America  is  in  need  of  more  primary  care 
physicians.  As  a  result,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 


3220,  the  Health  Professions  Education  Avail- 
ability Act  of  1993,  to  emphasize  training  in 
primary  care  education  and  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  a  field  in  primary  care.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  summarize  COGME's 
findings  on  this  issue. 

First,  the  growing  shortage  of  practicing 
generalists;  that  is,  family  physicians,  general 
internists,  and  general  pediatricians,  will  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  growing  percentage 
of  medical  school  graduates  who  plan  to  spe- 
cialize. The  expansion  of  managed  care  and 
provision  of  universal  care  will  only  further  in- 
crease the  demand  for  generalist  physicians. 

Second,  increasing  specialization  in  U.S. 
health  care  escalates  health  care  costs,  re- 
sults in  fragmentation  of  services,  and  in- 
creases the  discrepancy  bietween  numbers  of 
rural  and  urban  physicians. 

Third,  a  rational  health  care  system  must  t>e 
based  upon  an  infrastructure  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  generalist  physicians  trained  to  pro- 
vide quality  primary  care  and  an  appropriate 
mix  of  other  specialists  to  meet  health  care 
needs.  Today,  other  spsecialists  provkJe  a  sig- 
nificant anTHDunt  of  primary  care.  However, 
physicians  who  are  trained,  practice,  and  re- 
ceive continuing  education  in  the  generalist 
disciplines  provide  more  cost-effective  care 
than  nonprimary  care  specialists. 

In  its  first  report  in  1988,  COGME  rec- 
ommended increased  numbers  of  physicians 
in  family  practice  and  general  intemal  medi- 
cine to  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of  ac- 
cess to  primary  care  services.  However,  inter- 
est by  medical  school  graduates  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  procedurally  oriented  specialties, 
and  similarly,  interest  in  primary  care  is  declin- 
ing dramatically  among  U.S.  medical  students. 
Should  these  current  trends  continue  we  can 
conclude  that  primary  care  services  will  in- 
creasingly be  provided  by  specialists  who 
have  had  little  or  no  education  for  primary 
care.  Moreover,  primary  care  provided  by  spe- 
cialists can  be  expected  to  cost  more.  And  fi- 
nally, while  an  overall  increase  in  the  total 
physician-to-population  ratio  would  further 
hinder  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  an  oversupply 
of  specialists  would  be  more  costly  than  would 
an  oversupply  of  generalists. 

The  truth  is,  the  medical  education  system 
must  respond  today  to  the  Nation's  health 
care  and  physician  work  force  needs  in  the 
21st  century.  These  include  the  need  for  more 
minority  and  generalist  physicians,  more  pri- 
mary care  research,  and  increased  access  to 
primary  care,  particularly  in  underserved  rural 
and  urtjan  communities.  Changes  in  the  insti- 
tutional mission,  goals,  admissions  policies 
and  curriculum  are  necessary  to  respond  io 
these  needs.  My  bill,  H.R.  3220,  does  not  in- 
crease the  overall  medical  student  population, 
rather,  it  directs  health  professions  schools  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  more  minority  and  gen- 
eralist physicians  by  shifting  the  current  trends 
in  the  physician  work  force. 

Specifically,  under  H.R.  3220.  a  grant  or 
contract  to  a  health  professions  school  can 


only  be  awarded  if  the  school  agrees  to  enrv 
phasize  training  in  primary  health  care  and  en- 
courage the  students  of  the  school  to  enter  a 
field  of  primary  health  care  as  a  career  choice. 
Furthermore,  foreign  students  are  often  ac- 
cepted over  Amerk:an  and  legal  alien  stu- 
dents. As  a  result,  America  is  exportir>g  one  of 
our  greatest  national  resources — education — 
and  taking  away  opportunities  from  qualified 
minority  students.  Under  H.R.  3220,  a  grant  or 
contract  to  a  health  professions  school  can  be 
awarded  only  if  the  school  agrees  that,  in  con- 
sidering applications  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
grams of  health  professions  education  oper- 
ated by  the  school,  the  school  will  admit  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  of  the  United  States  only  if  no  quali- 
fied applicant  wtio  is  such  a  citizen  or  alien  is 
seeking  admission. 

The  final  vote  on  health  care  reform  legisla- 
tion will  usher  a  new  era  of  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  It's  time  to  prepare  our  physician 
work  force  tor  the  21st  century,  improve  ac- 
cess, and  cut  costs. 

Second,  of  the  80  million  Americans  who 
suffer  from  chronic  back  pain  each  year,  4  out 
of  5  cases  could  have  been  prevented.  Back 
problems  are  the  most  common  work  injury 
today,  usually  striking  people  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50.  According  to  "The  Power 
of  Pain"  by  Shirly  Kraus,  100  million  Ameri- 
cans are  either  permanently  disabled  or  are 
less  productive  due  to  t)ack  pain.  And  those 
who  work  lose  about  5  work  days  per  year,  a 
productivity  loss  of  355  billion. 

Evidence  now  suggests  that  a  significant 
number  of  these  "failed  tacks"  are  cases  of 
adhesive  arachnoiditis  resulting  from  a 
myelogram,  a  diagrrostic  procedure  that  pre- 
cedes surgery.  In  a  myelogram,  a  radiopaque 
dye  is  injected  into  the  spinal  sutjarachnoid 
space.  After  the  x-ray,  as  much  of  the  oil  as 
possible  is  withdrawn.  However,  the  amount 
left  behind  often  causes  irritation  and  leads  to 
arachnoiditis,  an  inflammation  of  the  subarach- 
noid. 

Symptoms  of  arachnoiditis  include  chronic 
nerve  pain  arxj  a  burning  sensation  which  may 
attack  the  tjack,  groin,  leg,  knee,  or  foot  and 
can  result  in  loss  of  movement  or  almost  total 
disability.  Other  symptoms  include  bladder, 
tx)wel,  thyroid,  and  sexual  disfunction. 

Harry  Feffer,  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery 
at  George  Washington  University  states  that 
patients  wtro  have  had  two  or  more 
myelograms  stand  a  50-percent  chance  of  de- 
veloping arachnoiditis.  Furthermore,  animal 
studies  confirm  the  devastating  effect  of 
Pantopaque,  an  oil-based  contrast  medium,  on 
the  myelin  sheath  and  nerve  cells. 

For  several  years,  Memtjers  of  Congress 
have  repeatedly  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDA]  to  recall  the  use  of 
Pantopaque.  In  1987,  Ateon,  a  subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak,  voluntarily  stopped  producing 
the  drug  due  to  public  pressure.  Pantopaque 
has  a  5-year  shelf  date.  The  last  batch  of  the 
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drug  was  due  to  expire  April  1.  1992.  How- 
ever, use  of  Pantopaque  has  continued,  witti 
reported  usage  as  recent  as  Septeniber  1 993. 
This  evidence  leads  me  to  believe  that  Kodak 
Is  once  again  manufacturing  Pantopaque.  One 
final  point  I  would  like  memtjers  of  the  commit- 
tee to  know  is  that  Pantopaque  is  still  com- 
fTXjnly  used  in  veterans'  and  military  hospitals 
across  the  Nation. 

The  bottom  line  is,  the  FDA  clearly  has  not 
reviewed  the  safety  of  Pantopaque  as  well  as 
water-based  dyes,  in  spite  of  medical  evi- 
dence. My  bill  H.R.  2079,  would  recall  the  use 
of  Pantopaque,  Amipaque,  Omipaque,  and 
Isovue  in  the  myelogram  procedure.  My  bill 
does  not  ban  myelograms  altogether,  nor  does 
it  ban  the  use  of  these  dyes  outside  the 
myetogram  procedure. 

I  understand  that  my  bill,  as  written,  is  strin- 
gent. However,  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
compromises,  wherever  necessary,  based  on 
committee  firxjings.  To  this  end,  I  have  called 
for  a  hearing  in  the  Sutwommittee  on  Health 
arxJ  Environmental  which  would  include  the 
participation  of  medical  experts,  the  FDA,  and 
sufferers  of  this  disabling  condition.  It  is 
through  committee  hearings  on  this  issue, 
which  are  well  overdue,  that  I  hope  we  can  be 
educated,  come  to  an  agreement,  and  move 
forward  to  address  the  cause  of  these  new 
cases  of  needless  suffering  every  year. 

Additionally,  H.R.  2079  provides  for  a  thor- 
ough Government  study  that  would  determine 
the  number  of  Americans  suffering  from 
myelogranrt-related  arachnoiditis  and  would  ex- 
plore medical  findings  showing  this  cause-and- 
effect  relationship. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  every  year 
chronic  back  pain  is  responsible  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  revenues  and  millions  of  dollars 
added  to  the  Nation's  health  care  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, people  who  develop  arachnoiditis 
eventually  become  totally  disabled  and  cannot 
work  at  all.  They  become  permanent  fixtures 
on  the  rolls  of  Social  Security,  disability,  wel- 
fare, Medicaid,  and  Medicare.  As  we  under- 
take the  reform  of  health  care  in  America,  it's 
time  to  protect  unsuspecting  Americans  from 
this  debilitating  and  preventable  condition. 

Third,  studies  show  20  percent  or  more  of 
total  medical  costs  go  to  maintain  our  current 
recordkeeping  system.  The  average  hospital 
shuffles  5  million  pieces  of  paper  a  year.  A 
health  card  is  inevitable. 

No  Federal  laws  protect  the  privacy  of  medi- 
cal records  except  those  related  to  treatment 
for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  psychiatric 
care,  and  few  States  have  medical  privacy 
laws.  A  health  card  could  be  used  for  numer- 
ous nonmedical  purposes.  For  example,  a  pro- 
spective employer  could  discover  that  your 
family  has  a  history  of  heart  disease  and  de- 
cide not  to  hire  you.  And  as  history  has 
shown,  during  times  of  perceived  crises,  the 
Govemment  can  and  often  does  trample  on 
Individual  lit^erty. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  the  Clinton  health 
care  reform  legislation  that  will  protect  corv 
sumers  and  cut  Government  waste.  My 
amendment  proposes  to  combine  the  health 
card  and  Social  Security  card  into  a  dual  pur- 
pose card.  All  persons  with  access  to  medical 
or  Social  Security  information  should  have  a 
feature  in  their  system  that  would  block  per- 
sonal identifiers  as  well  as  block  the  use  of 
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Social  Security  or  medical  t5enefits  should  an 
individual  qualify  for  one  of  the  benefits  and 
not  the  other. 

Furthermore,  based  on  the  principle  that 
people  have  the  right  to  control  information 
about  themselves,  information  collected  should 
not  be  used  for  surveys  or  polls  without  an  in- 
dividual's consent.  Likewise,  information  that 
needs  to  be  shared  t)etween  agencies,  cohd- 
panies,  hospitals,  et  cetera  should  be  stripped 
of  all  personal  identification,  such  as  name, 
address,  et  cetera,  unless  the  information  is 
vital  or  needed  in  case  of  emergency. 

Ideally,  we  should  be  trusted  as  citizens  to 
maintain  our  own  medical  database,  much  as 
we  do  our  own  credit  card.  Medical  informa- 
tion could  be  backed  up  in  an  encrypted  form 
at  a  private  database  company  of  choice.  Doc- 
tors or  hospitals  could  have  access  to  this  in- 
formation with  patient  approval,  or  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

My  amerxjment  also  provides  for  an  analy- 
sis of  database  companies  currently  able  to 
provide  this  service  or  convert  easily  and  what 
the  conversion  time  factor  would  be.  Under 
the  study,  an  estimated  cost  to  individuals 
should  they  want  their  records  rriaintained,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  a  Government  program  that 
would  subsidize  or  cover  these  costs  for  indi- 
viduals who  cannot  afford  to  maintain  their 
records  but  wish  to  do  so.  An  analysis  of  pro- 
jected participation  and  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  also  included. 
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HON.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Clinton  gave  his  assessment  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  last  week,  he  rightly  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  issue  of  vio- 
lent crime.  As  millions  of  Americans  know, 
there  is  no  issue  more  pressing  or  more  inrv 
portant.  The  President  directed  our  attention  to 
a  valiant  New  York  City  police  officer  in  the 
gallery,  as  a  way  to  note  the  incredible  sac- 
rifice and  service  of  law  enforcement  officers 
across  the  Nation. 

I  wanted  to  share  the  story  of  San  Diego 
County  Deputy  Sheriff  Paul  E.  Kain  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  While  his  story  is  all 
too  common  these  days,  I  think  Deputy  Kain's 
experience  can  only  serve  to  remind  this  txxjy 
of  the  need  to  crack  down  on  violent  crime 
and  of  the  daily  bravery  and  valor  of  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

On  June  6,  1992,  Paul  Kain  was  on  duty  in 
Lemon  Grove,  CA,  and  made  a  routine  traffic 
stop.  He  was  shot  by  the  occupant  of  the  vehi- 
cle, receiving  life-threatening  wounds,  but  re- 
mained composed  and  returned  fire  at  his  as- 
sailant. Deputy  Kain  survived  this  attack,  but 
he  has  faced  a  long  and  painful  recuperation. 

What  is  truly  inspiring  to  me  is  that  as  soon 
as  Paul  Kain  was  able,  he  resumed  his  wori< 
with  the  San  Diego  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. Although  he  is  still  recovering  from  this 
brutal  assault,  he  is  now  assigned  as  a  miss- 
ing persons  investigator  with  the  homicide  de- 
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partment.  He  has  managed  to  put  this  tragedy 
to  good  use,  by  teaching  his  fellow  officers  at 
the  sheriff's  academy  courses  such  as  officer 
survival  and  crimes  in  progress.  And  t)ecause 
his  assailant  was  a  drug  user,  Paul's  regular 
lectures  to  students  on  the  dangers  of  drugs 
have  a  special  weight  and  resonance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  Paul 
Kain  is  continuing  to  recover.  He  has  re- 
mained a  vital  part  of  the  war  on  crime  and 
looks  forward  to  returning  to  full  duty.  He  has 
been  recognized  in  the  community  for  his 
service  and  dedication  and  is  an  inspiration  to 
his  colleagues  in  law  enforcement. 

As  we  prepare  to  debate  how  tjest  to  graf>- 
ple  with  the  difficult  issue  of  violent  crime,  I 
believe  we  would  be  wise  to  recall  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  like  Paul  Kain  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  day  to  protect 
us.  Let  us  rememt)er  their  service  and  sac- 
rifice and  commit  ourselves  to  getting  them 
the  resources  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  the  courage  and  achievements  of 
Deputy  Kain  and  wish  him  a  full  and  speedy 
recovery. 
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happy  golden  anniversary  and  thank  them  for 
their  years  of  community  dedication  and 
friendship. 


NAFTA 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  AND 
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HON.  LYNN  C.  WOOLSEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  wonderful  people  who  are 
celebrating  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  this 
week. 

In  honor  of  Harold  and  Juanita  Campbell's 
anniversary,  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
their  lifelong  dedication  to  public  service  and 
their  enormous  contribution  to  their  commu- 
nity. 

Harold  is  a  retired  city  manager  from  Hun- 
tington Parte,  CA.  Harold  was  greatly  admired 
and  respected  for  his  work  in  southern  Califor- 
nia cities  for  over  35  years.  In  addition  to  his 
wort<  with  city  government,  Harold  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
League  of  California  Cities.  From  years  of 
public  service,  Harold  continues  to  enjoy  his 
retirement  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  through  golfing 
and  serving  as  the  executive  secretary  for  the 
Sonoma  County  Mayors  and  Council  Members 
Association. 

Juanita  and  Harold  had  been  childhood 
sweethearts  when  they  married  on  February  3, 
1944  in  Yuma,  AZ.  While  raising  two  children, 
Juanita  was  a  licensed  insurance  agent.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  career  and  family,  Juanita  dedi- 
cated years  of  service  to  the  PTA,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  Huntington  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  lifelong  accomplished  seam- 
stress, Juanita  continues  to  sew,  enjoy  the  art 
of  quilting,  and  creating  stained  glass  windows 
for  all  to  admire. 

Harold  and  Juanita  are  the  parents  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  J.  Campbiell  and  Petaluma  vice- 
mayor,  Nancy  C.  Read,  and  the  proud  grand- 
parents of  Tyler  O.  Camptjell  and  Stanley  E. 
Read  IV. 

I  join  their  many  friends  and  family  members 
in  wishing  Juanita  and  Harold  Campbell  a  very 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA] 
was  debated  it  was  my  intention  to  have  cor- 
respondence t)etween  the  Federation  of  State 
Medical  Boards  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  in- 
cluded as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  is  important 
to  have  this  corresponderKe  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  for  it  explains  how 
NAFTA  will  not  preempt  the  authority  of  State 
medical  t>oards. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  a  clerical  error,  these 
letters  were  rrot  part  of  my  remarks.  For  that 
reason,  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  the  correspondence  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 

Washington,  DC. 
Ms.  Dorothy  G.  Harwood.  J.D., 
Assistant    Vice   President,    Administrative   and 
Legislative  Affairs,  the  Federation  of  State 
Medical  Boards  of  the  United  States,  Inc.. 
Fort  Worth.  TX. 

Dear  Ms.  Harwood:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  9  outliningr  the  results  of 
your  review  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  A^eement.  Your  letter  addresses  the 
five  issues  most  asked  about  by  medical  pro- 
fessionals and  other  concerned  individuals. 

We  apree  with  your  interpretations  of 
Chapter  12  and  Chapter  16  of  the  NAFTA,  and 
how  they  will  affect  the  duties  of  State  med- 
ical boards.  The  NAFTA  does  not  permit 
Mexican  or  Canadian  health  care  profes- 
sionals— or  any  profession  service  provid- 
ers— to  circumvent  state  licensing  and  cer- 
tification procedures.  The  NAFTA  does  not 
permit  Mexican  or  Canadian  professionals  to 
practice  a  licensed  profession  in  the  United 
States,  even  on  a  temporary  basis,  without 
meeting  all  applicable  state  licensing  cri- 
teria and  receiving  such  a  license.  Nor  does 
the  NAFTA  require  any  change  in  state  cer- 
tification or  licensing  criteria  or  procedures, 
except  for  citizenship  or  permanent  resi- 
dency requirements.  The  Statement  of  Ad- 
ministrative Action  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  also  states  this  very 
clearly. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  you  have  made  in 

taking  the  time  to  thoroughly  review  the 

NAFTA.  If  you  need  additional  information, 

please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  my  office. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  S.  abelson. 
Assistant  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
for  Services.  Investment,  and  Intellectual 

Property. 


Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 

Fort  Worth.  TX.  November  9.  1993. 
Re  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Ambassador  Michael  Kantor, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ambassador  Kantor:  The  Federa- 
tion of  State  Medical  Boards  is  a  national  or- 
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ganization,  the  members  of  which  are  the 
state  medical  licensing  and  disciplinary 
boards  in  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Federation  has  examined  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  its  effect,  if  any,  upon 
state  medical  board  licensing  activities,  an 
issue  of  great  concern  to  our  membership 
and  to  the  public.  Our  review  has  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  issue  of  whether  NAFTA  will 
preempt  a  state's  authority  to  license  physi- 
cians. We  believe  NAFTA  does  not  preempt 
the  licensing  authority  of  the  states,  and  we 
are  writing  to  you  for  confirmation  or  refu- 
tation of  our  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Under  NAFTA's  definitions  physician  serv- 
ices fall  under  professional  services  and  are 
addressed  in  Chapter  Twelve  "Cross-Border 
Trade  in  Services"  and  Chapter  Sixteen 
"Temporary  Entry  for  Business  Persons." 
Using  these  chapter  titles,  we  have  stated 
our  conclusions  and  presented  our  reasoning 
for  these  conclusions  on  the  topics  of  licens- 
ing and  certification,  mutual  recognition  of 
licensed  professionals,  and  temporary  entry 
procedures. 

cross-border  trade  in  services 

1.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  state  medical 
board  licensing  standards  are  not  pre- 
empted. 

NAFTA's  objective  in  relation  to  licensing 
is  to  prevent  licensing  requirements  from 
being  "unnecessary  barriers  to  trade."  Art. 
1210.  sec.  1  provides  that  any  state  licensing 
requirements  be  1)  based  on  objective  and 
transparent  criteria,  2)  not  be  unduly  bur- 
densome, and  3)  not  constitute  a  disguised 
restriction  on  the  provision  of  services 
across  borders.  These  standards  are  not  nec- 
essarily preemptive  of  the  states'  licensing 
authority.  A  state  can  set  its  own  licensure 
requirements  as  long  as  the  requirements 
fall  within  these  standards.  Requirements 
not  based  upon  competence  or  which  are  con- 
sidered to  restrict  trade  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised or  eliminated  by  the  states. 

NAFTA  sets  requirements  for  processing 
applications  for  licenses  and  certifications 
(Annex  1210.5).  NAFTA  requires  that  upon  re- 
ceipt of  complete  applications  a  determina- 
tion on  the  application  and  notification  of 
that  determination  must  be  made  within  "a 
reasonable  time".  Upon  receipt  of  an  incom- 
plete application  the  applicant  must  be  in- 
formed "without  undue  delay"  of  the  status 
of  the  application  and  what  information  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  application.  Thus, 
although  a  state  licensing  board  may  be 
obliged  to  review  licensure  applications  of 
physicians  from  NAFTA  countries,  the  board 
may  apply  the  same  standards  and  criteria 
in  reviewing  the  qualifications  of  these  ap- 
plicants as  it  applies  to  domestic  applicants. 
If  such  items  as  educational  and  training 
qualifications  are  not  within  the  state's  es- 
tablished standards,  the  state  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  grant  a  license  to  an  indi- 
vidual just  because  t'aat  person  is  a  citizen  of 
a  NAFTA  party. 

2.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  Art.  1203  "most 
favored  nation"  designation  will  not  change 
state  licensure  requirements  or  standards. 

Article  1210,  section  2(a)  expressly  states 
that  most  favored  nation  treatment  (Art. 
1203)  does  not  require  the  recognition  of  edu- 
cation, experience,  licenses  or  certifications 
obtained  in  other  countries.  Although 
NAFTA  countries  must  give  each  other  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  their 
respective  education,  experience,  or  licenses 
or  certifications  should  be  recognized,  any 
process  by  which  these  issues  are  discussed 
in  the  context  of  medical  licensure  will  not 
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lead  to  coercive  efforts  to  force  a  state's  ac- 
ceptance of  any  element  of  an  applicant's 
qualifications. 

3.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  some  state  med- 
ical boards'  requirements  concerning  citizen- 
ship and  permanent  residency  will  be  af- 
fected by  NAFTA. 

Art.  1206  of  NAFTA  requires  elimination  of 
all  citizenship  and  permanent  residency  re- 
quirements for  licensing  of  professionals 
within  two  years  after  implementation  of 
the  treaty.  As  a  result  of  this  provision,  any 
state  seeking  to  maintain  citizenship  or  per- 
manent residency  requirements  may  need  to 
seek  an  exception,  or  "reservation"  from 
NAFTA.  A  board  seeking  such  a  reservation 
will  not.  however,  be  subjected  to  any  dis- 
pute settlement  cases  under  the  treaty. 

4.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  provisions 
dealing  with  mutual  recognition  of  licensed 
professionals  do  not  require  automatic  rec- 
ognition of  credentials  of  physicians  of  other 
countries. 

Contrary  to  the  concept  of  automatic  rec- 
ognition of  credentials,  the  provisions  of 
Annex  1210.5  suggest  and  encourage,  but  do 
not  mandate,  the  development  of  stahdards 
and  criteria  for  licensing  which  are  mutually 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  countries  under  the 
Agreement.  Education,  examination,  experi- 
ence, conduct  and  ethics,  professional  devel- 
opment and  re-certification,  scope  of  prac- 
tice, local  knowledge  and  consumer  protec- 
tion are  given  as  possible  but  not  exclusive 
criteria  upon  which  the  NAFTA  parties  may 
develop  such  standards.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  section  will  not  be  used  to  force 
NAFTA  countries  to  agree  to  any  common 
standards,  but  Is  suggestive  only. 

temporary  entry  for  business  persons 

1.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  Chapter  16  pro- 
visions do  not  prohibit  state  medical  boards 
from  applying  applicable  licensure  standards 
to  physicians. 

Annex  1602.  section  D.  pertains  only  to 
physicians  desiring  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  teach  or  research,  not  physicians 
wanting  to  practice  medicine  temporarily  in 
the  U.S.  The  purpose  of  this  Chapter  is  to 
simplify  the  documentation  required  for 
physicians  desiring  to  teach  or  research  tem- 
porarily in  a  NAFTA  country.  This  chapter 
does  not  circumvent  state  licensure  require- 
ments, and  a  citizen  of  a  NAFTA  country 
seeking  to  enter  the  U.S.  even  in  a  teaching 
or  research  capacity  will  be  required  to  meet 
licensure  requirements  of  a  given  state  as  re- 
quired for  the  activities  that  individual  will 
undertake. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments  about 
our  interpretations  of  this  important  docu- 
ment. If  our  interpretation  is  incorrect  on 
any  points,  please  inform  us  so  that  we  may 
reevaluate  our  position  based  on  new  infor- 
mation. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation of  and  prompt  response  to  this  letter. 
Yours  truly, 

Dorothy  G.  Harwood,  J.D. 

Assistant  Vice  President. 
Administrative  and  Legislative  Affairs. 
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MCKINNEY  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 
AND  PREVENTION  FORMULA 
GRANTS  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1994 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ridge,  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  which  would  create 
a  block  grant  program  for  that  part  of  the 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  which 
covers  the  emergency  shelter  grants  program 
and  the  supportive  housing  programs. 

This  legislatbn  is  similar  to  legislation  we 
have  introduced  and  supported  in  the  past. 
This  initiative  will  inject  much  needed  commu- 
nity flexibility  into  the  Federal  homeless  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  HUD. 

Although  we  have  long  supported  efforts  to 
help  end  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  and 
have  t)een  supporters  of  the  McKinney  Act, 
we  are  concerned  that  our  current  approach, 
which-  maintains  the  program  as  a  nationally 
competitive  program  with  somewhat  arbitrarily 
set  categorical  funding  levels,  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  differerKes  of  our  communities 
and  the  different  needs  which  each  community 
experiences  with  its  homeless  housing  pro- 
grams. We  also  believe  that  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  homeless  program  falls  short  of  the 
integrated  and  coordinated  strategy  which 
local  communities  must  establish  if  their  efforts 
are  to  be  successful. 

To  its  credit,  the  new  administration  has 
demonstrated  an  increased  commitment  to 
ending  homelessness  and  has  suggested  that 
funding  levels  for  the  McKinney  programs  be 
greatly  increased.  However,  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach will  only  serve  to  further  segregate  the 
effort  against  homelessness  from  the  long- 
term  housing  and  community  development 
goals  be'mg  pursued  by  our  communities. 
More  Federal  funds  with  no  increased  local 
participation  will  continue  to  make  the  solu- 
tions of  homelessness  a  federal  responsibility. 

A  modified  block  grant  will  ensure  that  funds 
will  be  used  in  the  most  efficient  and  direct 
manner  possible.  Under  our  legislation,  the 
number  of  winners  and  losers  under  the  cat- 
egorical approach  is  greatly  reduced  and  more 
communities  will  receive  funds  to  help  combat 
homelessness. 

Our  legislation  only  targets  the  emergency 
shelter  grant  program  and  the  supportive 
housing  program  and  ensures  that  the  local 
communities  will  receive  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  comprehensive  housing  strat- 
egies. Our  bill  is  based  on  the  testimony  of 
many  community  groups  and  is  based  on  past 
support  enunciated  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  lead- 
ers of  homeless  programs,  those  on  the  front 
lines,  who  know  best  how  to  serve  the  home- 
less in  their  community,  not  just  exfjerienced 
grant  writers  and  Federal  fund  hunters,  benefit 
the  most  from  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Our  formula  block  grant,  which  is  based  on 
the  standard  CDBG  formula,  will  allocate  80 
percent  of  the  funds  to  cities,  urtian  counties 
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and  consortia,  and  20  percent  to  the  states. 
Allocation  under  this  proposal  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  targeted 
more  effectively  to  areas  that  need  assistance. 

The  block  grant  approach  assures  that  all 
State  and  local  homeless  assistance  grant  re- 
cipients will  be  given  a  minimum  grant  amount 
of  at  least  .05  percent  of  the  total  available 
funds.  The  block  grant  approach  also  offers 
the  distinct  advantage  in  providing  local  gov- 
ernments a  continuous  source  of  known  funds 
which  can  help  communities  develop  effective 
strategies  and  plug  this  assured  amount  of 
Federal  funds  into  their  other  sources  of 
homeless  assistance.  This  certainty  is  lost  if  a 
grantee,  after  going  to  the  great  time  and  ex- 
pense of  preparation  and  submission  of  a 
competitive  categorical  application,  loses  out. 

The  Roukema/Ridge  bill  does  not  reduce 
the  funding  levels  for  the  McKinney  Act  and 
complements  existing  local  and  State  home- 
less programs  by  providing  as  guaranteed 
amount  of  funds. 

Through  the  McKinney  Act,  Congress  made 
it  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
role  in  sheltering  and  servicing  our  growing 
homeless  population.  These  funds  are  nec- 
essary. But  It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  knows  t)est  how  to  spend 
these  funds  in  each  community.  Congress 
should  set  the  parameters  and  local  leaders 
should  decide  what  are  the  essential  services. 
Now  that  the  McKinney  Act  is  established  and 
providing  assistance,  we  believe  this  modified 
block  grant  approach  should  be  implemented 
to  allow  local  communities  this  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  spend  the  funds. 


90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  EAGLES 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTILLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  This 
year,  the  Eagles  will  celebrate  their  90th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  made 
enormous  contributions  internationally,  nation- 
ally, and  locally.  Internationally,  the  Eagles 
have  sponsored  the  Eagles-Care  Weaving 
Project  in  Guatemala,  Feed  the  Hungry  in  Afri- 
ca, the  Eagles-Care  schools  in  Honduras  and 
Naples,  as  well  as  Eagle  Houses  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, South  America,  fvUcaragua,  Iran,  Mex- 
ico, Israel,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  and  South  Korea. 

Over  the  course  of  90  years  of  service,  the 
Eagles  have  worked  nationally  to  ensure  the 
passage  of  progressive  legislation  such  as 
workers  compensation,  social  security,  antiage 
discrimination,  mother's  pensions  and  pension 
reform.  The  Eagles  have  financially  supported 
medical  research  and  the  environmental  pro- 
tection of  tiald  and  golden  eagles. 

The  Eagles  have  been  active  locally  in  conrv 
munity  programs  encouraging  youth  activities, 
drug  abuse  prevention,  child  abuse  preven- 
tion, disaster  relief,  and  the  organization  of 
senior  citizen  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Shiloh  Aerie 
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545.  The  Shiloh  Eagles  have  been  honored 
with  four  past  presidents  and  have  hosted  4 
State  conventions.  They  have  assisted  such 
local  charities  as  D.A.R.E.,  the  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Home,  the  O'Fallon  Library,  the  Shiloh 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Call  for  Help,  as  well  as  na- 
tional charities  and  the  Midwest  flood  relief  ef- 
fort. Their  volunteer  spirit  on  behalf  of  the  resi- 
dents of  St.  Clair  County  are  commendable. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  I  salute 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  for  their  contin- 
ued responsibility,  dedication,  and  active  ideal- 
ism. May  we  all  strive  to  serve  with  such  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  LAURELLO 


HON.  SHERROD  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEliTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  be- 
fore you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Springfield,  VA.  Mike  A. 
Laurello.  who  retired  on  this  14th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, has  served  Amtrak  for  over  19  years,  and 
has  a  total  of  46  years  railroad  service.  During 
these  years  of  service,  Mr.  Laurello's  wife, 
Norma,  has  been  a  pillar  of  support  and  en- 
couragement that  has  helped  him  to  foster  his 
exceptional  career.  It  is  an  honor  to  know  a 
person  with  such  commitment  to  his  personal 
and  professional  life. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Laurello  began  his  career  as  a 
carman  apprentice  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  System  in  Ashtabula,  OH.  His  experi- 
ences included  a  continuous  advancement  in 
duty  and  responsibilities  as  he  moved  from 
New  York  Central  to  Penn  Central  and  finally 
to  Amtrak.  Mr.  Laurello  will  end  his  impressive 
career  with  Amtrak  as  the  general  manager, 
equipment  acquisition. 

As  a  great  fan  of  travel  by  rail,  I  applaud  Mr. 
Laurello  for  his  longstanding  commitment  to 
rail,  tx)th  with  regard  to  managerial  and  tech- 
nical advances  that  he  himself  has  set  forth 
for  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
you  and  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  Mr.  Mike  Laurello  for 
his  many  years  of  service,  not  only  to  Amtrak, 
but  to  his  country.  I  am  proud  to  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mike  Laurello,  and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  honor  him  in  this  small  way  as 
his  remarkable  career  in  railroading  comes  to 
a  close. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GREATER  CHI- 
CAGO FOOD  DEPOSITORY,  THE 
PRODUCE  PEOPLE  SHARE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Greater  Chicago  Food  Deposi- 
tory and  their  innovative  efforts  to  feed  the 
hungry.  For  years,  the  Greater  Chicago  Food 
Depository  has  found  new  ways  to  supply 
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fresh  produce  to  people  in  need  throughout 
Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Their  nrKjst  recent  effort,  the  Produce  People 
Share  Program,  deserves  special  acknowl- 
edgement. This  new  program,  with  ttie  co- 
operation of  the  wholesalers  at  Chk:ago's 
South  Water  Mar1<et,  distributes  more  than 
50,000  pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
each  week  to  various  donor  agencies.  That  is 
50,000  pounds  of  fresh  produce  whk;h  are 
going  directly  to  those  most  in  need.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  go  hungry  or  suffer 
from  serious  malnourishment  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade.  Mr.  Michael 
Mulqueen,  the  executive  director  of  the  Great- 
er Chicago  Food  Depository,  and  numerous 
others,  have  worked  hard  to  provide  these 
people  with  much  needed  nutrients  in  the  form 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetat)les.  Their  organiza- 
tion arxJ  dedication  to  fighting  hunger  and  infv 
proving  nutrition  are  an  example  for  us  all. 
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I  know  each  of  you  joins  nr>e  in  sendirig  our 
sincerest  condolences  to  Doug  and  his  family. 


GROUNDHOG  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
Nation  has  t)een  suffering  through  a  snowy 
and  bitteriy  cold  winter  this  year,  so  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  regret  that  I  must  rise  today 
to  sfiare  with  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  some  very  disheartening  news. 

I  rise  to  announce  the  prediction  of  the  only 
furry  forecaster  wtro's  prognostications  come 
each  year  on  February  2,  from  deep  in  a  bur- 
row at  Gotjbler's  Knob  in  Punxsutawney,  PA, 
and  who  determines  the  fate  of  Old  Man  Win- 
ter. 

1994  Groundhog  Day  Proclamation 

Here  on  Gobbler's  Knob.  February  2.  1994. 
Punxsutawney  Phil.  Seer  of  Seers,  responded 
to  President  Bud  Dunkel's  summons  at  7:28 
a.m.  and  emerged  alertly  from  his  borrow. 
His  handler.  Bill  Deeley.  placed  him  on  top 
of  the  old  maple  stump  where  he  greeted  a 
large  throng  of  faithful   followers,  as  Phil 
chattered    his    prognostication    in    melodic 
groundhogese;  Bud  quickly  translated: 
I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say. 
On  this  Groundhog  Day, 
As  I  looked  around. 
My  shadow  1  found. 
When  my  shadow  I  see. 
Six  more  weeks  of  winter  there  will  be. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN'S  WIFE 
DIES 


HON.  DON  JOHNSON 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  saddened  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Naomi  (Nopi)  Barnard  this  nrxjm- 
ing  of  earner.  Mrs.  Barnard  was  the  wife  of 
former  Representative  Doug  Barnard,  who 
represented  the  1  Dth  District  of  Georgia  for  1 6 
years. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February 
4,  at  1 1  a.m. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JASON  RICHARDS 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rfiode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Jason  Richards  of  Troop  1  Gaspee  Plateau  in 
Warwick,  Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for 
his  noteworthy  achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  wtx)  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  Citizenship  in  the  Commu- 
nity, Citizenship  in  the  Nation,  Citizenship  in 
the  Worid,  safety.  Environmental  Science,  and 
first  aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsiljle  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  arxl/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Jason  cleaned 
up  an  historic  cemetery,  the  Arnold  Burial  Lot. 
Jason  coordinated  his  project  with  city  officials 
arxJ  the  local  historical  society  to  ensure  that 
his  efforts  complied  with  the  necessary  cri- 
teria. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Jason  Rich- 
ards. In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  arxJ  the  strenuous  criteria  its  as- 
pirants must  meet.  This  program  has  through 
its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the  leader- 
ship skills  and  commitment  to  public  service  of 
many  outstanding  Americans,  two  dozen  of 
whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Jason  Richards 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently t)etter  his  community.  I  join  frierxls, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1994 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  victims  of  the  recent 
paralyzing  earthquake  which  struck  southern 
California  on  January  17,  1994.  Although  this 
earthquake  which  measure  6.6  on  the  Richter 
scale  was  centered  near  Northridge,  CA, 
many   other   surroundirtg   communities    were 
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also  greatly  affected  including  my  district  of 
Ventura  County. 

Initially,  only  Los  Angeles  County  was  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  by  the  President  txjt  as 
further  assessments  came  in,  damages  in 
Ventura  County  were  severe  enough — esti- 
mated at  SI  billion — to  warrant  a  disaster  dec- 
laration enabling  county  residents  eligibility  for 
Federal  relief  programs. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy [FEMA]  has  t)een  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
getting  relief  out  to  our  citizens  many  wtro 
have  t)een  left  homeless  and  hungry  in  the 
wake  of  this  devastating  earthquake.  However, 
I  believe  that  more  can  be  done  to  make  fund- 
ing more  readily  available  to  the  victims.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  woukj  allow 
individuals  to  make  penalty-free  withdrawals 
from  their  retirement  accounts  to  pay  for  feder- 
ally declared  disaster-related  expenses. 

Disaster  related  expenses  would  include  the 
costs  of  repairing  or  replacing  damaged  F>rop- 
erty  and  any  additional  living  expenses  irv 
curred  on  account  of  damage  to  a  residence 
caused  by  a  federally  declared  disaster.  Indi- 
vkJuals  would  tje  able  to  make  temporary  pen- 
alty-free withdrawals  from  their  retirement 
plans  and  take  up  to  60  days  to  pay  disaster- 
related  costs. 

By  allowing  temporary  use  of  \hese  retire- 
ment funds  in  such  disaster  emergencies,  tax- 
payers would  have  immediate  access  to  their 
own  savings  rather  than  taking  out  loans  from 
an  already  overburdened  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


GROWING  U.S.  DEPENDENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  OIL:  DOMESTIC  INDE- 
PENDENT OIL  PRODUCERS  ON 
THE  BRINK 


HON.  JAY  DICKEY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department 
of  Energy  [DOE]  announced  in  its  recent  arv 
nual  report  that  America's  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  crude  oil  continues  to  grow  as 
domestic  crude  oil  production  declines.  The 
DOE  report  predicts  that  net  imports  of  foreign 
oil  will  reach  60  percent  of  total  U.S.  corv 
sumption  by  the  year  2010. 

As  America's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  es- 
calates, the  very  foundation  of  our  domestic  oil 
industry — small,  independent  oil  producers 
around  the  country,  ircluding  most  in  souttiem 
Ari<ansas — are  struggling  to  stay  alive  be- 
cause their  production  and  other  overhead 
costs  far  exceed  the  price  now  being  paid  by 
refiners  for  domestic  and  imported  crude  oil. 

The  Congress,  the  administration  and  all 
Americans  need  to  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  what  is  happening,  and  how  it  has 
come  about.  If  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration fail  to  act  soon  to  provide  some  mean- 
ingful assistance  to  prevent  many  small  inde- 
pendent oil  producers,  who  drill  approximately 
80-85  percent  of  all  domestic  wells,  from 
going  out  of  business — as  many  are  right 
now — ^then  they  will  be  responsit)te  for  the 
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long-term  threat  to  our  national  security.  While 
rnany  people  may  see  low-priced  foreign 
sources  of  oil  a  blessing  now,  as  America  be- 
comes 60  percent  or  more  in  the  grasp  of  oil 
from  foreign  countries,  we  will  Ise  at  their  un- 
mitigated mercy  economically  and  othenwise, 
when  foreign  crude  oil  prices  again  increase, 
as  they  eventually  will. 

While  the  buildup  of  the  U.S.  strategic  petro- 
leum resen/e  [SPR]  may  help  reduce  that  bur- 
den in  the  short  term,  it  will  not  free  us  from 
the  economic  and  supply  calamity  that  would 
result.  Only  with  support  now  for  incentives  to 
increase  domestic  production  by  independent 
oil  producers  will  we  avert  a  desperate  situa- 
tion in  the  coming  years. 

What  makes  the  present  plight  of  America's 
independent  oil  industry  even  more  sad,  and 
their  frustration  so  understandable,  is  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  also  actually  contributes  to,  and 
subsidizes,  foreign  crude  oil  production,  at  the 
expense  of  our  domestic  production.  America 
does  that  through  U.S.  loans  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corp.  [OPIC],  most  re- 
cently to  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics. As  some  of  my  irxjependent  oil  con- 
stituents rightly  point  out,  the  United  States 
provides  similar  foreign  oil  development  loan 
and  grant  subsidies  through  the  World  Bank, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  our  own  State 
Department,  to  countries  such  as  Mexico  and 
Venezuela.  We  promote  and  subsidize  crude 
oil  production  in  those  countries  while  watch- 
ing America's  own  domestk:  oil  industry  face 
bankruptcy. 

Why  do  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion continue  this  policy  which  is  so  detrimerv 
tal  to  American  energy  independence  and 
American  jobs  and  tax  revenue? 

I've  met  with  and  heard  from  many  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  in  my  southern  Arkan- 
sas congressional  district  regarding  the  dif- 
ficulties they  are  experiencing.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter, one  independent  oil  producer  doing  busi- 
ness in  southern  Arkansas  sent  me  a  nine- 
point  chronology  of  how  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration actions  since  1972  have  brought 
indeper>dent  oil  producers  to  the  precipice.  I 
want  to  share  that  historic  perspective  with  my 
colleagues. 

First:  1972 — After  oil  prices  had  remained 
stable  from  1956  through  1971.  at  plus  or 
minus  S3.00/bbl,  we  were  placed  under  price 
controls  in  1972.  In  1973  price  controls  were 
taken  off  all  oil  products,  except  crude  oil. 

Second:  1976 — A  Democrat  Congress  ex- 
tends price  controls  on  oil.  and  President 
Ford,  for  political  reasons,  refused  to  veto  the 
bill. 

Third:  1977 — President  Carter  keeps  price 
controls  and  labels  the  oil  industry  public 
enemy  No.  1.  Do  you  remember  the  three- 
tiered  prices  for  domestic  crude  oil — old  oil, 
new  oil,  and  new  new  oil?  Meanwhile,  imports 
came  into  the  United  States  at  world  prices, 
which  were  much  higher. 

Fourth:  1980 — Worid  oil  prices  escalate,  and 
President  Carter  and  the  DenrKDcrat  Congress 
respond  with  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil.  This  little  measure  sucked  SI  00  bil- 
lion out  of  the  industry  between  1980  and 
1986. 

Fifth:  1986— Oil  prices  fell  from  S27/bbl  to 
$16/bbl.  Tax  law  changes  also  adversely  af- 
fect the  domestic  oil  industry.  Depletion  allow- 
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arKe  is  cut  again,  and  it  and  intangible  drilling 
expenses  are  made  subject  to  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

Sixth:  1988— The  domestic  oil  industry  has 
lost  one-half  of  its  workforce  because  of  low 
oil  prices. 

Seventh:  1 990 — Environmental  regulations 
escalate  and  Congress  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration lock  up  most  of  the  desirable  prospec- 
tive areas  left  in  the  United  States.  The  exo- 
dus by  the  major  oil  companies  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  accelerates. 

Eighth:  1 992— Finally,  independents  are 
given  some  slight  tax  relief  with  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  and  depletion  allowarx:es  being 
taken  off  the  alternative  minimum  tax  struc- 
ture. The  repeal,  while  welcomed,  is  probably 
too  little,  too  late. 

Ninth:  1993-94— Oil  prices  fall  to  the  lowest 
level  in  20  years.  President  Clinton's  Energy 
Department  will  study  the  plight  of  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry. 

That  is  one  person's  chronology  of  mostly 
ill-advised  Federal  Government  policy  actions 
regarding  domestic  oil  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. When  all  that  is  combined  with 
present  low  worid  oil  prices,  and  the  earlier 
mention  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  promotes 
and  subsidizes  foreign  crude  oil  production  at 
the  expense  of  American  domestic  production 
and  jobs,  plus  costly  overhead  in  terms  of 
high-demarid  electric  rates  and  environmental- 
bonding  requirements  in  some  States,  it 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  difficult  situation 
now  faced  by  independent  oil  producers  in 
America. 

While  there  are  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits produced  throughout  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  low  crude  oil  prices,  unless  we  help 
sustain  a  domestic  independent  crude  oil  in- 
dustry those  short-term  benefits  will  eventually 
become  long-term  burdens  to  U.S.  economic 
and  national  security,  which  we  will  have 
knowingly  visited  upon  our  Nation  and  our  fu- 
ture. 

Thank  you. 


THE  WELFARE  ELIMINATION  ACT 
OF  1994 


HON.  ERIC  nNGERHUT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unusual 
to  have  an  area  of  public  policy  that  everyone 
agrees  is  a  disaster,  but  welfare  is  such  a 
case.  Taxpayers  hate  welfare  because  they 
are  supporting  a  system  that  promotes  de- 
pendency, punishes  work,  and  wastes  billions 
of  dollars.  Welfare  recipients  hate  the  system 
because  it  is  a  trap  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  Any  program  that  forces  parents  to 
choose  between  working  and  getting  medical 
care  for  their  children  is  a  failure.  Only  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  administer  the  system,  it 
seems,  have  anything  to  gain  by  opposing 
radical  reforms. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  issue  as 
well.  Before  entering  politics,  I  served  as  the 
associate  director  of  an  outstanding  program 
called  Cleveland  Works.  Over  the  years, 
Cleveland  Wori<s   has   helped  thousands   of 
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people  leave  welfare  for  good  paying,  full-time 
jobs  with  health  benefits.  At  Cleveland  Works. 
I  saw  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  system: 
people  who  were  simply  asking  for  a  chance 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
crazy  rules  that  rewarded  people  for  not  work- 
ing. I  promised  myself  that  if  I  was  ever  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  it,  I  woukj  work 
for  a  real  change. 

In  his  campaign  for  President,  Bill  Clinton 
pledged  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it."  Now 
is  the  time  deliver  on  that  pledge.  I  worry, 
however,  that  in  typical  Washington  style,  the 
legislation  will  end  up  doing  nothing  more  than 
tinkering  around  the  edges.  Such  a  result 
would  miss  a  historic  opportunity,  and  further 
add  to  the  cynicism  with  which  people  view 
government.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  to  truly  de- 
liver on  the  President's  promise  we  must  bring 
the  current  system  to  an  end  and  start  again. 
Writing  on  a  blank  slate,  what  would  we  cre- 
ate? 

My  answer  is  contained  in  the  Welfare 
Elimination  Act  of  1994,  which  I  introduced 
last  week.  The  WEA  is  based  on  the  principles 
articulated  almost  60  years  ago  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Faced  with  the  Depression.  FDR 
concluded  that,  while  some  emergency  cash 
assistance  was  necessary,  long  term  assist- 
arrce  is  "a  narcotic  and  subtle  destroyer  of  the 
spirit."  Far  better,  he  asserted,  is  a  system 
that  puts  people  to  work. 

WEA  contains  three  simple  steps.  First,  it 
makes  available  up  to  6  months  of  temporary 
cash  assistance  to  people  experiencing  a  fam- 
ily emergency.  For  example,  if  a  parent  aban- 
dons a  family,  that  family  will  need  help  get- 
ting back  on  Its  feet.  This  assistance  should 
have  minimal  strings  attached,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  family  time  to  help  themselves. 

Second,  if  the  temporary  assistance  is  not 
sufficient,  WEA  makes  available  an  intensive 
job  training  and  placement  effort,  modeled  on 
programs  like  Cleveland  Works.  The  goal  is 
clear — to  help  each  person  find  a  full-time  job 
in  the  private  sector.  This  program  would  also 
be  available  for  6  rrranths.  Any  person  who 
participates  in  the  program  full-time  would 
continue  to  receive  the  assistance  needed  to 
support  their  family.  Alternatively,  if  the  person 
would  rather  go  to  a  4-year  or  2-year  college, 
a  work/study  option  would  be  available. 

Finally,  if  the  job  placement  assistance  did 
not  work,  and  the  person  still  needs  our  help, 
that  help  would  come  in  the  form  of  a  commu- 
nity service  job.  It  is  high  time  that  we  allow 
people  the  chance  to  give  back  something  to 
the  community  in  exchange  for  the  assistance 
they  receive. 

WEA  pays  for  these  programs  by  abolish- 
ing, not  just  reforming,  all  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams— including  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps. 
The  funds  from  these  programs  make  up  for 
the  revenue  needed  to  support  work  programs 
instead  of  welfare. 

As  we  start  what  promises  to  be  a  difficult 
road  on  the  best  way  to  achieve  meaningful 
welfare  reform,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Welfare  Elimination  Act 
of  1994  will  play  a  significant  role  in  this  im- 
portant debate. 
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NORTH  KOREA'S  NUCLEAR 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Korea, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  hardline  Stalinist 
countries  in  the  worid.  appears  intent  on  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  weapons  arsenal. 

Should  it  succeed,  stability  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  where  36.000  American  troops 
stand  guard  along  the  demilitarized  zone,  will 
be  threatened.  Our  friends  in  Japan  and  South 
Korea  will  face  heightened  pressures  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons  of  their  own.  And  our 
global  nonproliferation  efforts  will  suffer  a  seri- 
ous setback. 

Several  days  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
put)lished  an  essay  by  Undersecretary  of 
State  Lynn  Davis,  which  sets  forth  many  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  U.S.  policy  on  this  dangerous 
issue. 

Since  I  know  that  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  following  this  matter 
with  concern,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  Ms.  Davis's 
article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26.  1994] 

Korea:  No  Capitulation 

(By  Lynn  Davis) 

Charles  Krauthannmer's  column  of  Jan.  7 
["Capitulation  in  Korea"]  is  so  full  of  flaws 
and  distorts  American  policy  so  badly  that 
the  record  must  be  set  straight.  The  presi- 
dent has  been  steady  and  firm  in  his  objec- 
tives: a  nonnuclear  Korean  peninsula  and  a 
strong  international  nonproliferation  re- 
gime. 

The  stakes  in  Korea  are  high.  Nuclear 
weapons  there  could  destabilize  all  of  North- 
east Asia  and  undermine  the  global  non- 
proliferation  regime.  If  the  North  launched 
military  operations,  it  would  be  defeated, 
but  we  would  be  engaged  alongside  our  South 
Korea  allies  in  a  major  war  that  could  leave 
destruction  throughout  much  of  the  penin- 
sula. So  there  is  good  reason  to  give  diplo- 
macy a  responsible  chance  before  turning  to 
other  alternatives. 

Before  outlining  our  diplomatic  tasks  let 
me  correct  four  misconceptions  contained  in 
Krauthammer's  article. 

First,  his  views  are  based  on  the  erroneous 
premise  that  we  have  agreed  to  "one-time" 
Inspection  by  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA)  to  maintain  continuity 
of  safegruards.  The  number  and  scope  of  in- 
spections required  is  a  matter  for  the  IAEA, 
not  the  United  States,  to  decide.  And  North 
Korea  knows  it  must  permit  continuing, 
periodic  inspections  for  the  IAEA  to  be  able 
to  certify  that  the  continuity  of  safeguards 
has  been  maintained. 

Second,  Krauthammer  mistakes  an  interim 
step  for  final  resolution  of  this  problem.  Our 
immediate  task  has  been  to  ensure  that  no 
more  fissile  material  is  diverted.  Maintain- 
ing IAEA  safeguards  does  that.  We  will  then 
press  North  Korea  for  inspection  of  suspect 
sites  and  dismantling  of  nuclear  facilities. 

Third,  Krauthammer  unjustifiably  attacks 
the  integrity  of  the  IAEA.  IAEA  Director 
Hans  Blix  has  been  beyond  reproach  in  his 
handling  of  this  issue.  The  United  States  had 
Insisted  that  North  Korea  deal  directly  with 
the  IAEA  so  that  the  inspectors  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  access  they  need  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  safeguards.  The 
IAEA's  integrity  remains  fully  intact. 
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Finally.  Krauthammer  called  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  U.S.-South  Korean  Team  Spirit 
exercise  for  1994  a  "huge  payoff  for  North 
Korea.  He  is  wrong  again.  The  United  States 
and  South  Korea  agree  that  Team  Spirit  '94 
should  be  suspended  only  if  progress  on  the 
nuclear  issue  reduces  the  threat  faced  by  our 
allies.  Even  if  Team  Spirit  '94  is  not  held,  we 
plan  to  continue  our  other  major  joint  exer- 
cises in  South  Korea.  As  the  president  told 
the  South  Korea  National  Assembly  last 
July,  our  defense  commitment  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  remains  unshakable. 

So  how  will  we  seek  to  achieve  our  goals? 

Our  immediate  task  has  been  to  ensure  no 
further  diversion  of  plutonium.  For  that  rea- 
son, in  June  we  told  the  North  Koreans  we 
would  meet  with  them  only  as  long  as  they 
met  certain  conditions:  no  refueling  of  their 
nuclear  reactor  without  IAEA  inspectors 
present,  and  no  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
IAEA  safeguards.  Talks  between  the  IAEA 
and  North  Korea  in  Vienna  are  now  going  on. 
and  we  urged  rapid  agreement  on  the  IAEA 
inspections  required  to  maintain  continuity 
of  safeguards  at  the  seven  sites  in  Yongbyon. 

It  is  essential  that  North  Koreans  comply 
fully  with  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty 
(NPT),  including  the  safeguards  agreement 
they  signed.  This  includes  inspection  of  the 
two  suspect  nuclear  waste  sites  that  trig- 
gered North  Korea's  withdrawal  from  the 
NPT  in  the  first  place. 

During  our  first  negotiating  round,  the 
North  Koreans  agreed  to  "suspend"  their 
withdrawal  from  the  NPT.  but  they  are  not 
now  living  up  to  all  of  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions. After  the  second  round,  the  North 
agreed  to  begin  consultations  with  the  IAEA 
on  "outstanding  safeguards  issues."  but 
agreement  was  not  reached  on  the  IAEA's  re- 
quest for  a  special  inspection  at  the  suspect 
waste  site.  We  will  continue  to  press  the 
North  to  comply  with  all  the  NPT's  provi- 
sions, including  access  to  the  waste  sites. 

Further.  North  and  South  Korea  must  fully 
implement  their  Denuclearization  Declara- 
tion, which  includes  a  ban  on  uranium  en- 
richment and  Plutonium  reprocessing  on  the 
peninsula.  The  North  has  agreed  to  resume 
North-South  talks  that  would  include  discus- 
sion of  this  agreement,  but  progress  has  been 
slow.  We  will  proceed  with  further  U.S.- 
North  Korean  negotiations  only  after  North- 
South  exchanges  and  IAEA  inspections. 

We  also  seek  the  decommissioning  and  dis- 
mantling of  North  Korea's  graphite  mod- 
erated nuclear  reactors  and  its  reprocessing 
facility.  The  North  would  then  be  unable  to 
use  these  facilities  to  produce  the  plutonium 
needed  for  weapwns.  The  reprocessing  plan  is 
prohibited  by  the  North-South  agreement, 
and  North  Korea  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  convert  from  graphite  moderated  re- 
actors to  a  less  dangerous  type  of  light  reac- 
tors for  its  energy  needs. 

North  Korea  must  also  address  our  con- 
cerns about  other  matters,  including  its  sup- 
port for  terrorism,  violation  of  human 
rights,  export  of  ballistic  missiles  and  hos- 
tile policy.  If  it  does.  North  Korea  should  un- 
derstand that  it  can  change  from  being  a 
rogue  state  to  an  accepted  member  of  the 
international  community. 

Krauthammer  is  right  in  asserting  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  but  he  is  wrong 
in  claiming  that  the  United  States  lacks  re- 
solve and  a  clear  strategy.  We  are  pursuing  a 
course  that  gives  North  Korea  a  clear  choice 
and  tests  its  true  intentions.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  take  stepra  to  help  bring  North 
Korea  into  the  family  of  nations,  but  only  as 
it  meets  our  conditions. 

North  Korea  also  knows  that  the  patience 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
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community  has  its  limits.  We  will  not  toler- 
ate continued  stalling  or  repeated  instances 
of  bad  faith.  If  North  Korea  fails  to  comply 
with  its  International  obligations,  we  will 
have  to  take  other  steps,  including  seeking  a 
range  of  international  sanctions.  The  firm 
diplomatic  strategy  that  the  United  States 
has  been  pursuing  will  help  ensure  that  the 
international  community  will  endorse  such 
sanctions  if  they  were  needed. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  inter- 
national community  to  a  consensus  that 
gives  North  Korea  a  clear  choice  between 
opening  doors  and  increased  international 
isolation.  North  Korea  has  no  illusions  about 
what  it  must  do  to  remove  concerns  about 
its  nuclear  intentions.  Mr.  Krauthammer 
should  have  no  illusions  that  there  is  an  easy 
fix  to  a  complex  and  dangerous  dispute. 


ST.  JUDE'S  CELEBRATES  50  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  SHERROD  BROWN 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  be- 
fore you  today  to  recognize  the  achievements 
of  the  Saint  Jude  Parish  in  Elyria.  OH.  On  Oc- 
tober 31.  1993.  this  remart<able  church  cele- 
brated 50  years  of  service  to  the  community. 

On  October  14,  1943,  Father  John  A. 
Carrabine  was  appointed  as  the  first  pastor  of 
the  newly  established  St.  Jude  Parish  in  Elyr- 
ia. Although  the  parish  had  a  pastor  and  pa- 
rishioners, they  were  still  lacking  a  permanent 
location.  The  first  mass  was  celebrated  at  Ely 
School  auditorium  on  OctotJer  17,  1943.  Sun- 
day masses  continued  there  lor  approximately 
1  year,  with  parishioners  setting  up  the  altar 
and  chairs  each  Saturday,  and  disassembling 
each  Sunday. 

In  1944,  the  old  At)t)e  homestead,  a  116- 
year-old  brick  building  was  acquired,  and 
plans  were  made  to  remodel  it  as  the  first 
church.  With  the  help  of  many  panshioners. 
the  first  floor  was  made  into  a  chapel  accom- 
modating 200  people,  and  the  basement  was 
made  into  a  parish  hall  and  kitchen.  The  upper 
front  was  converted  into  living  quarters  for  the 
pastor. 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  on  Octotier 
28.  1944.  during  the  Feast  of  Saint  Jude.  by 
Archbishop  Edward  F.  Hoban  to  serve  the  175 
registered  families.  The  first  novena  to  Saint 
Jude  was  held  that  year. 

Four  years  later  in  May  1948.  a  21 -acre 
tract  of  land  on  Poplar  Street  in  Elyria  was 
purchased  for  a  comt>ination  church  and 
school.  The  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1950 
with  132  students  and  a  staff  of  three  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  and  one  lay  teacher. 

On  Octotjer  31.  1993.  Saint  Jude's  Church 
of  Elyria  paused  to  honor  and  praise  the  deep 
and  abidir>g  commitment  of  its  many  past  and 
present  memt)ers.  Over  the  years  this  church 
has  tseen  blessed  with  members  who  have 
given  unselfishly  to  provide  valuable  human 
services  where  ttie  need  continues  to  be  so 
great. 

Several  indivkJuals  have  exemplified  the 
generous  giving  for  which  Saint  Jude's  has 
become  known.  The  most  recent  being  Rev. 
Frank    P.    Kosem,    who   was   narned   Saint 
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Jude's  fourth  pastor  on  June  27,  1985.  The  ef- 
forts of  Pastor  Kosem.  and  his  predecessors 
have  done  much  to  enhance  the  cultural,  spir- 
itual, and  educational  development  of  Elyria 
area  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
you  and  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing the  Saint  Jude  Church  of  Elyria,  and  its 
many  members.  As  they  celebrate  their  50- 
year  anniversary,  let  us  remember  the 
church's  true  commitment  to  enhancing  the 
dignity  and  nurturing  the  spirit  of  all  people. 


COMMENDING  ANDREW  HUGGINS 
AND  DARRIN  ROOT 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTILLO 

OF  LLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  heroic 
actions  of  two  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Andrew 
Muggins  and  Mr.  Darrin  Root  are  firefighters 
with  the  Marissa  Fire  Department  and  tx)th 
employees  of  B  &  D  Machine  Works.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1994,  an  accident  at  the  business 
had  potentially  fatal  ramifications. 

A  kerosene  heater  used  to  heat  the  paint 
shed  caught  a  pan  of  paint  thinner  on  fire,  and 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  other  chemicals  from 
exploding  and  ttie  building  from  burning  down, 
Andrew  Huggins  grabtjed  the  bucket  of  paint 
thinner.  In  trying  to  dispose  of  it  outside,  his 
arm  was  hit  and  the  flammable  paint  thinner 
splashed  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body. 

Darrin  Root  ran  to  Andrew's  rescue,  extin- 
guishing the  flames  on  his  body  and  saving 
his  life.  The  efforts  of  both  individuals  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  B  &  D  Machine 
Works  and  their  actions  are  commendable.  Al- 
though Andrew  Huggins  has  burns  over  much 
of  his  body,  I  am  hopeful  his  recovery — al- 
though time-consuming — will  be  total  and 
complete.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizir)g  their  efforts. 


HOME  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  help  inv 
prove  the  administration  of  the  HOME  Invest- 
ment Partnership  Program  created  in  the  1 990 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

The  HOME  Program  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  housing  initiatives  to  come  along  in 
years  and  perhaps  the  nnost  important  housing 
program  created  by  the  Congress  In  recent 
years. 

The  HOME  Investment  Partnership  was  de- 
sigr)ed  as  a  block  grant  and  was  intended  to 
provkje  new  innovations  and  new  directions  in 
tiousing  polk:y  whk:h  would  result  in  magnified 
benefits.  It  would  streamline  housing  assist- 
ance and  maximize  State  and  local  flexibility. 
It's  greatest  merit  is  that  it  gives  wide  latitude 
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to  the  participating  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  meet  their  needs  by  providing  assist- 
ance tailored  to  local  requirements. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  the 
HOME  block  grant  concept  I  felt  such  a  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  bo\6  new  approach  to 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Since  its  inception,  the  participating  jurisdic- 
tions have  moved  forward  to  implement  the 
program  and  to  begin  meeting  their  housing 
goals. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  however,  the  jurisdic- 
tions have  brought  to  our  attention  several 
suggested  changes  to  the  program  which  they 
feel  will  allow  them  to  operate  the  program  in 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  changes  proposed  in  my  legislation 
were  approved  by  the  States  and  local  conv 
munities  and  have  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD.  In  fact,  these  recommended 
changes  were  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  last  year  but  were  never  intro- 
duced or  acted  on  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
I  believe  the  changes  I  am  introducing  will 
help  the  HOME  communities  meet  their  hous- 
ing goals  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would  provide 
for: 

An  expansion  of  the  definition  of  a  "state"  to 
include  any  agency  or  instrumentality  crated 
by  the  legislature  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  juris- 
diction in  carrying  out  the  HOME  Program. 

Changes  the  current  law  to  say  that  90  per- 
cent units  provided  by  HOME  funds,  or  fami- 
lies that  can  be  assisted,  be  at  or  below  90 
percent  of  median  income.  This  strengthens 
the  affordability  of  the  HOME  program  for  farrv 
Hies  with  low  and  moderate  income. 

Removes  the  first-time  homebuyer  limitation 
for  HOME  units.  This  allows  current  home- 
owners who  live  in  substandard  housing  which 
cannot  tie  rehabilitated  to  become  eligible  for 
HOME  assisted  units. 

Simplifies  resale  provisions  by  allowing  re- 
captured funds  to  be  used  for  any  HOME 
funded  purpose. 

Amends  the  HOME  Program  to  require  par- 
ticipating jurisdictions  to  certify  that  they  are 
including  their  homeless  population  in  their 
Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability  Strategy. 

Reduced  the  required  match  of  funds  to  a 
flat  25  percent. 

Deletes  the  requirement  that  a  separate 
government  corporation  t>e  created  to  audit 
the  HOME  Program.  The  audits  would  be 
done  by  the  normal  organizations  within  HUD, 
that  is  IG. 

Conforms  the  environmental  review  proce- 
dures to  the  CDBG  and  McKinney  programs. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
BAR  FOUNDATION  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANTS MERIT  AWARDS  WINNERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Tuesday, 
February  8,  1994,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Foundation  will  hold  its  48th  Putilic  Servants 
Merit  Awards  Luncheon  at  the  Mamott  Society 
Center  in  Cleveland,  OH.  Members  of  the  bar. 
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elected  officials  and  a  host  of  others  will  gath- 
er to  pay  tribute  to  six  individuals  who  are 
t>eing  recognized  for  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice. I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute the  1994  Public  Servants  Merit  Awards  re- 
cipients. 

The  Public  Servants  Merit  Awards  are 
named  in  honor  of  Franklin  A.  Polk,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  who  chaired  the  Annual  Public 
Servants  Awards  Luncheon  for  40  years.  Al- 
though he  passed  away,  Frank  will  always  be 
remembered  for  recognizing  the  efforts  and 
contributions  of  public  servants. 

The  1994  award  recipients  are  Kathryn 
Boysen,  Jeffrey  Dorsey,  David  Kniola,  David 
Lang,  Ruth  Lowery,  Christina  Norris  and 
Yvonne  Williams.  At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
some  additional  information  concerning  these 
outstanding  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Merit  Award  recipient,  Kathryn 
Boysen,  is  a  resident  of  Lakewood,  OH.  For 
20  years,  she  held  the  position  of  chief  sec- 
retary for  the  Cuyahoga  County  Common 
Pleas  Court,  general  division.  She  retired  from 
the  court  on  December  31,  1993.  As  chief 
secretary,  Ms.  Boysen  was  responsible  for  su- 
pen/ising  work  projects  from  41  judges,  includ- 
ing correspondence,  judge's  rulings  and  mem- 
orandums, and  ensuring  that  such  work  was 
completed  in  a  timely  fashion.  Ms.  Boysen 
eaned  the  respect  of  her  coworkers  and 
judges  (or  her  efficiency  and  professionalism. 

Prior  to  her  court  position,  Ms.  Boysen  en- 
joyed a  25  year  career  with  Slough  and 
Slough,  a  patent  law  firm  located  In  Cleveland. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Lourdes  Academy,  where 
she  majored  in  business.  In  her  spare  time, 
Ms.  Boysen  enjoys  her  volunteer  work  with  the 
Westside  Catholic  Center.  She  is  a  ward  lead- 
er in  Lakewood  Ward  A  and  a  precinct  com- 
mittee memt)er.  Her  hobbies  include  golf  and 
enjoying  time  spent  with  her  great  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Jeffrey  D.  Dorsey,  another  Merit  Award  win- 
ner, holds  the  position  of  deputy  court  admin- 
istrator for  the  administrative  services  division, 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court.  In  this  capacity,  he 
is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  tjudgeting, 
personnel  and  purchasing  for  the  office.  He 
has  held  the  position  since  1965.  Prior  to  this 
assignment,  Mr.  Dorsey  has  served  as  a  stat- 
istician, deputy  bailiff  and  lineman/helper  driv- 
er for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  where  he  received  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal  during  his  enlistment. 

Mr.  Dorsey  graduated  from  West  Tech  High 
School  and  received  his  associate  degree  in 
txisiness  management  from  Cuyahoga  Conn- 
munity  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  re- 
side in  Westlake,  OH.  They  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  two  daughters,  Kathleen  and  Molly.  Mr. 
Dorsey's  hobbies  include  txiating  and  golf.  In 
addition,  he  is  president  of  the  Olympic  Outing 
Club,  and  a  board  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Employee's  Association  Credit  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  E.  Kniola  is  a  resident 
of  Independence,  OH.  For  nearly  10  years, 
Mr.  Kniola  has  held  the  position  of  supervisor 
of  the  Auto  Title  Division,  main  office,  under 
the  Clerk  of  the  Courts.  In  this  position,  he 
manages  the  largest  county  auto  title  system 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kniola's  duties  in- 
clude the  issuance  of  500,000  titles  per  year, 
and  the  accounting  of  nwre  than  $85,000,000 
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in  sales  taxes  and  fees.  His  other  court  posi- 
tions have  included  file  clerk,  assistant  marv 
ager,  and  title  cashier,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Kniola  is  a  graduate  of  James  Ford 
Rhodes  High  School  and  received  his  associ- 
ate degree  from  Cuyafioga  Community  Col- 
lege. In  1990,  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to 
Jayne  Mislinski.  He  is  the  proud  stepfather  of 
Kimtierly  Marks  and  Samantha  Grasser.  In  his 
spare  time,  Mr.  Kniola  enjoys  traveling  and 
serves  as  an  officer  of  the  Cleveland  Van  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendence DenDocratic  Club;  a  former  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Ward  15  Democratic  Club; 
former  precinct  committeeman,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

Public  Servants  Merit  Award  recipient,  David 
G.  Lang,  Is  the  supervisor  of  the  Estate  Tax 
Department,  Probate  Court  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  In  this  position,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  all  estate  tax  returns  are  prop- 
erty filed.  He  is  respected  by  his  peers  and 
others  in  the  court  system  for  his  dedication 
and  hard  work. 

A  resident  of  Brecksville,  OH,  for  the  past 
20  years,  Mr.  Lang  graduated  from  Brecksville 
High  School  and  attended  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. A  former  member  of  the  armed  services, 
Mr.  Lang  achieved  the  rank  of  corporal  and 
served  in  Germany  prior  to  his  tranorable  dis- 
charge. In  his  spare  time,  he  enjoys  traveling, 
arxj  cruises  in  particular.  Mr.  Lang  is  married 
to  Gail  D.  Lang. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ruth  Lowery,  arrather  Merit 
Award  recipient,  is  a  graduate  of  Shaw  High 
School  and  attended  Dyke  College.  For  the 
past  13  years,  Ms.  Lowery  has  held  the  posi- 
tion as  secretary  for  the  family  conciliation 
service.  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Department 
of  Domestic  Relations.  In  this  position,  she  is 
responsible  for  compiling  information  on  in- 
coming cases  and  imputing  such  information 
into  the  computer  system.  Her  assignment  de- 
mands a  close  working  relationship  with  family 
members,  attorneys,  judges  and  others  in- 
volved in  domestic  relations  cases.  She  is  also 
responsible  for  coordinating  vital  infornr^tion 
for  utilization  by  psychologists,  doctors  and 
representatives  of  mental  health  agencies. 

Ms.  Lowery  is  the  proud  mother  of  three 
children — Jerome.  Yolanda  and  Brian  Lowery. 
She  is  also  the  proud  grandmother  of  Akaiah 
Walton.  In  her  spare  time,  Ms.  Lowery  enjoys 
reading,  walking,  skating  and  bowling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  salute  Christina 
E.  Norris,  a  Merit  Award  winner  and  resident 
of  Shaker  Heights,  OH.  Ms.  Norris  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Glenville  High  School,  Central  State 
University  and  received  her  master's  degree 
from  Cleveland  State  University.  For  the  past 
8  years,  she  has  served  as  assistant  chief 
probation  officer  for  the  Cuyahoga  County  Ju- 
venile Court.  In  this  position,  Ms.  Norris  is  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  and  hiring  office 
staff,  formulating  office  policies,  preparation  of 
the  office  budget,  and  ensuring  that  the  De- 
partment operates  in  compliance  with  existing 
standards.  Her  past  job  assignments  have  in- 
cluded probation  supervisor,  probation  officer, 
and  social  worker. 

Ms.  Norris  and  her  husband,  Lorenzo,  are 
the  proud  parents  of  Erika  Hamlin  and 
Lorenzo  Norris,  Jr.  She  is  an  executive  board 
member  of  the  Ohio  Correctional  and  Court 
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Services.  In  addition,  she  is  an  active  member 
of  Concord  Baptist  Church,  where  her  hus- 
tjand  serves  as  pastor.  Ms.  Norris  is  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
serves  as  a  Deaconess  and  Missionary.  She 
also  volunteers  her  time  as  a  teacher  at  War- 
ren Bible  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  Public  Servants  Merit 
Award  honoree.  Yvonne  Williams,  serves  as 
supervisor  for  the  traffic  department.  Cleve- 
land Muny  Clerk's  office.  She  has  been  errv 
ployed  in  the  Municipal  Cleri<'s  office  for  25 
years.  In  her  cun-ent  position.  Ms.  Williams  is 
responsible  for  supervising  office  employees, 
preparing  and  managing  the  traffic  docket  for 
the  court,  and  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  and 
other  official  documents  relating  to  driver 
records.  The  position  also  involves  a  close 
working  relationship  with  members  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Over  the  years.  Ms.  Wil- 
liams' hard  work  has  earned  her  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  her  peers. 

Ms.  Williams,  who  resides  in  Cleveland,  is  a 
graduate  of  John  Hay  High  School.  She  and 
her  husband.  George,  are  the  proud  parents 
of  George  F.  Williams,  and  Peggy  J.  Dunlap. 
In  her  spare  time,  Ms.  Williams  enjoys  travel- 
ing and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren. 
She  is  also  an  active  memt)er  of  Emmanu-EI 
A.M.E.  Zion  Church  where  she  is  secretary  for 
the  Quarteriy  Conference,  serves  on  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  Board  Number  2,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  senior  choir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Mercedes  Spoils.  Chair 
of  the  Public  Servants  Awards  Luncheon,  and 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Foundation  in  salut- 
ing these  exemplary  public  servants.  Employ- 
ees such  as  Kathryn  Boysen.  Jeffrey  Dorsey. 
David  Kniola.  David  Lang.  Ruth  Lowery.  Chris- 
tina Norris  and  Yvonne  Williams  ensure  that 
the  court  system  works  for  all  the  residents  of 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  I  congratulate 
them  upon  being  selected  for  special  award 
recognition  and  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
each  honoree. 


H.R.  3751.  KATIE  OCONNELL  SAFE 
FOOD  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  public  health  crisis  in  America  today 
that  most  Americans  do  not  even  realize.  A 
crisis  that  is  significant  for  its  financial  impact 
on  this  country,  and  more  importantly  for  the 
toll  it  is  taking  in  human  lives. 

An  estimated  9,000  Americans  die  each 
year  and  another  6.5  million  become  sick  from 
tjacterial  foodborne  illnesses.  That  is  far.  far 
too  many  for  a  nation  that  pndes  itself  on  hav- 
ing one  of  the  worid's  safest  food  supplies.  In 
addition,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Servrce 
estimate  that  foodborne  illnesses  cost  the 
United  States  between  S6  and  $23  billion  an- 
nually in  medical  expenses  and  lost  productiv- 
ity. 

Last  week  I  introduced  the  Katie  O'Connell 
Safe  Food  Act,  a  comprehensive  bill  to  re- 
vamp the  way  meat  and  poultry  inspection  is 
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conducted  in  this  country.  In  addition,  it  will 
spur  the  implementation  of  new.  scientific 
methods  to  improve  our  ability  to  detect  patho- 
gens during  the  inspection  process. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  intensified  2  months 
ago.  when  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  Arthur  O'Connell,  and  I 
learned  of  his  tragic  story. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Kearny.  NJ.  He  is  a  dedicated  family  man  and 
a  hard-wort<ing  high  school  mathematics 
teacher.  One  day.  Mr.  O'Connell's  23-month 
old  daughter.  Katie,  did  wfiat  millions  of  other 
children  across  this  country  do  every  day — 
she  ate  lunch  at  a  fast  food  restaurant.  Less 
than  3  weeks  later,  after  a  horrible  illness  that 
attacked  each  of  her  organs  one  by  one,  Katie 
O'Connell  died.  The  cause  of  death  was  he- 
molytic uremic  syndrome,  an  illness  caused  by 
the  presence  of  E.  Coli  bacteria  in  ttie  hanv 
burger  she  ate. 

With  no  warning,  and  with  no  opportunity  for 
prevention,  the  O'Connells  lost  a  healthy  and 
vivacious  toddler.  Few  events  in  my  11  years 
in  Congress  have  moved  me  so  deeply  as 
Artie  O'Connell's  testimony  and  my  later  con- 
versation with  him.  We  can,  we  must,  and  we 
will  do  t>etter. 

What  is  most  tragic  atwut  Mr.  O'Connell's 
loss  is  that  it  could  have  been  prevented.  Ttie 
story  of  Katie  O'Connell  represents  an  inex- 
cusable failure  of  government  to  protect  its 
citizens.  Nobody  can  disagree  that  one  thing 
we  can  and  must  expect  from  our  government 
is  a  safe  and  healthy  food  supply. 

Currently,  meat  and  poultry  inspection  is 
performed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  most  appro- 
priate agency  to  be  in  charge  of  this  vital  put>- 
lic  health  furv:tion.  Meat  arxj  poultry  inspection 
is  a  public  health  issue  and  deserves  to  tie 
handled  by  an  agency  staffed  by  public  health 
experts,  and  dedicated  first  and  foremost  to 
the  preservation  of  the  put)lic  health. 

The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  an 
agency  within  thie  USDA,  is  responsible  for 
meat  and  poultry  inspection.  FSIS  falls  urxJer 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Irv 
spection  Service.  This  simple  bureaucratic 
structuring  points  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Congress  has  directed  the  USDA  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  to  promote  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products.  It  also  directs  the 
USDA  to  promote  and  protect  the  public 
tiealth  by  rigid  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry 
products.  This  is  an  inherent  conflrct  of  inter- 
est. 

Vice  President  GORE  has  recognized  this 
conflict  and  has  recommerxJed  moving  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  responsibilities  out  of 
USDA  and  into  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. While  I  do  not  agree  that  the  FDA  is  the 
best  place  for  these  responsibilities.  I  com- 
pletely agree  that  the  time  has  come  to  move 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  to  an  agency  that 
is  dedicated  first  and  foremost  to  protecting 
the  health  of  American  consumers.  The  Katie 
O'Connell  Safe  Food  Act  would  move  nf>eat, 
poultry,  and  egg  inspection  responsit)ilities  to 
a  new  executive  branch  agerx;y.  staffed  by 
public  health  experts  and  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing the  public  health. 

My  bill  will  also  address  ttie  sorry  state  of 
technology  in  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
field.  Currently,  there  is  a  surprisirig  and  dan- 
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gerous  lack  of  scientific-based  testing  involved 
in  the  inspection  process. 

Amazingly  enough,  USDA  food  line  inspec- 
tors use  the  same  tools  in  1993  to  detect  the 
presence  of  microbacterial  infections  that  they 
used  in  the  days  of  Upton  Sinclair — their 
senses.  Thafs  right — despite  a  1985  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  that  urged  the 
USDA  to  develop  and  implement  rapid,  orvline 
tests  for  bacterial  contamination,  USDA  in- 
spedors  today  use  only  their  sight,  touch,  and 
smell  to  insp>ect  meat  and  poultry  products. 

It  has  been  over  8  years  since  the  NAS  re- 
port, yet  the  USDA  has  made  virtually  no 
progress  in  development  of  these  tests.  It 
grieves  me  to  wonder  how  many  lives  could 
have  been  saved  if  the  USDA  had  acted  upon 
these  recommendations. 

I  have  heard  allegations  that  the  science  is 
not  available  to  develop  these  tests.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  scientist,  but  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. Arxj  I  must  question  why  a  government 
that  can  successfully  perform  in-space  repairs 
to  the  HutJble  Telescope  cannot  find  more  ef- 
fective inspection  technologies  than  sight, 
smell,  and  touch. 

My  bill  will  not  stand  for  this  appalling  lack 
of  progress.  It  will  direct  immediate  research 
arxJ  development  into  a  rapid,  on-line  micro- 
bacterial  testing  system,  as  recommended  by 
the  NAS  in  1985. 

Finally,  my  legislation  will  direct  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  gather  information  on  foodtxjrne 
illnesses  and  develop  standard  care  proce- 
dures and  treatment  for  these  illnesses.  Al- 
most as  shocking  as  the  frequency  of 
foodtx)rne  illness  in  this  country  is  the  lack  of 
medical  knowledge  on  how  to  treat  it.  This  is 
another  area  In  which  we  can  and  must  do 
tjetter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  legislation.  Im- 
proved meat  and  poultry  inspection  will  not 
completely  eradicate  outbreaks  of  illness 
caused  by  foodtxjrne  bacteria.  But  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  a  great  deal  of  improvement,  and 
there  is  certainly  the  potential  to  save  many 
lives.  Inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness  in  this 
vital  area  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  Katie  O'Connell  Safe  Food  act 

tttle  i— creation  of  independent  meat, 
poultry  and  eggs  inspection  agency 

Transfers  responsibility  for  enforcing 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  inspections  from  the 
Food  Safety  Inspection  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  an  inde- 
pendent federal  health  agency,  entitled  the 
Meat,  Poultry  and  Eggs  Inspection  Agency. 

Creates  the  position  of  Director  of  Meat, 
Poultry  and  Eggs  Inspection  and  authorizes 
appointment  of  up  to  8  assistant  directors. 

Authorizes  establishment  for  regional  field 
offices  to  carry  out  inspection  responsibil- 
ities. 

Establishes  the  Bureau  of  Improved  Inspec- 
tion Capabilities  within  this  new  agency  to 
support  efforts  to  research  modern  scientific 
techniques  to  improve  the  inspection  proc- 
ess, and  to  Incorporate  such  techniques  into 
the  inspection  process. 

Establishes  an  advisory  commission  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  ways  in 
which  current  inspection  techniques  can  be 
Improved  upon  through  the  incorporation  of 
technological  improvements. 
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The  commission  will  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  indus- 
tries; scientists  who  are  experts  in  the  field 
of  food  safety  and  microbiology;  and  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  actively  involved  in 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  inspection  at  the  fed- 
eral or  state  level. 

Requires  commission  to  present  its  rec- 
ommendations within  six  months  after  being 
appointed. 

Authorizes  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  to  enter  into  contractual 
arrangements  with  institutions  of  high  edu- 
cation or  non-profit  research  organizations 
to  promote  research  into  ways  to  implement 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Authorizes  the  Director  to  implement  new 
techniques  through  rulemaking. 

TITLE  11— EXPANSION  OF  FOODS  COVERED  BY 
INSPECTION  LAWS 

Expands  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  include  coverage  of  deer,  bison,  rabbits, 
quail,  pheasant  and  squab. 

TfTLE  III— EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 
REGARDING  FOODBORNE  DISEASES 

Directs  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  to 
establish  population-based  surveillance  sites 
to  monitor  outbreaks  of  foodborne  illnesses. 

These  sites  will  do  the  following: 

Monitor  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
the  diseases. 

Carry  out  activities  to  identify  the  patho- 
genic agents  for  the  disease. 

Determine  the  extent  to  which  various 
treatments  are  effective  responses  to  the 
identified  agents. 

Conduct  research  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  individuals  are  most  at 
risk  to  the  diseases. 

Evaluate  efforts  to  control  foodborne  ill- 
nesses. 

Directs  the  CDC.  in  collaboration  with  the 
states,  to  collect  data  on  the  Incidence  of  ill- 
ness caused  by  E.  coli  0157:H7  bacteria;  assist 
the  states  in  developing  the  capability  to 
recognize  the  pathogen;  and  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  for  the  control  of 
foodborne  diseases  caused  by  the  pathogen. 

TITLE  IV— RESEARCH  ON  TREATMENT  OF 
FOODBORNE  DISEASES 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  conduct  research  into 
treatment  of  foodborne  diseases. 

Directs  NIH  Director  to  develop  clinical 
guidelines  on  the  treatment  of  foodborne  dis- 
eases. 

Requires  National  Digestive  Diseases  Data 
System  and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Clearinghouse  to  include  activities  regarding 
foodborne  diseases. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SAFE  COOKING 
TEMPERATURE 

Mandates  the  Director  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  establish  a  manda- 
tory national  safe  cooking  temperature  with 
the  force  of  law. 

Establishes  penalties  and  fines  for  non- 
compliance. 


FUNDING  FOR  POPULATION 
PLANNING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  encourag- 
ing to  learn  that  the  Clinton  administration 
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plans  to  increase  U.S.  intemational  population 
assistance  next  year. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  merrber  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  fully  recognize 
the  impact  of  rapid  population  growth  on  the 
development  process.  Rapid  population 
growth  exacerbates  many  other  global  prob- 
lems, including  hunger,  child  health,  strains  on 
the  environment,  migration  and  rapid  urtianiza- 
tion,  and  political  instability. 

Some  issues  need  merit  increases  even  in 
an  era  of  tight  budgets  and  emphasis  on  defi- 
cit reduction.  International  population  assist- 
ance is  one  of  them.  Dollars  spent  now  to  sta- 
bilize the  world's  population  in  developing 
countries  will  save  substantial  funds  over  the 
longer  term  that  would  have  tjeen  otherwise 
spent  on  emergency  relief. 

There  has  always  been  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress  for  population  and  family  planning 
programs  for  the  poor  countries  of  the  world. 
We  must  continue  this  spirit  of  bipartisan  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  our  human  numbers  from 
continuing  to  erode  and  cancel  out  any  devel- 
opment gains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  issue  thoughtful  consideration  as  we 
work  on  the  fiscal  year  1995  foreign  assist- 
ance budget  and  the  new  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  I  submit  for  the  record  an  article  summa- 
rizing the  Clinton  administration's  policy  on 
international  population  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1994] 
U.S.  TO  Spend  More  on  Birth  Control- 
White  House  Sees  Population  Plan  As 

Means  to  Progress  on  Other  Main  Issues 
(By  Steven  Greenhouse) 

Washington.  Jan.  22— The  Clinton  Admin- 
istration is  seeking  a  substantial  increase  in 
spending  next  year  on  population  control 
progn"ams  with  the  goal  of  providing  birth 
control  to  every  women  in  the  developing 
world  who  wants  it  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  emerging  policy  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  approach  taken  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  Administrations,  emphasizes  not  only 
family  planning  but  also  education  for 
women,  which  by  boosting  their  living  stand- 
ards and  independence  ultimately  increases 
their  power  to  decide  how  many  children 
they  will  bear. 

In  revamping  American  foreigrn  policy  to 
take  account  of  the  passing  of  the  cold  war, 
the  Clinton  Administration  has  concluded 
that  slowing  population  growth  is  crucial  be- 
cause it  promotes  so  many  goals  at  once;  re- 
ducing political  instability,  hunger,  migra- 
tion and  strains  on  the  environment. 

"When  we  think  about  what  factors  are 
going  to  affect  the  future  of  the  world,  popu- 
lation is  absolutely  at  the  top  of  the  list." 
said  Timothy  E.  Wirth.  the  State  Depart- 
ment Counselor  and  the  Administration's 
main  spokesman  on  population  policy. 

"Everything  that  we  would  think  of  doing 
to  further  our  goals  of  increasing  political 
stability  and  living  standards  around  the 
world  can  be  compromised  and  destroyed  by 
unchecked  population  growth." 

request  SS85  million 

To  back  up  the  new  policy.  President  Clin- 
ton plans  to  request  $585  million  in  spending 
on  population  programs  in  his  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1995.  up  from  $502  million  this  year  and 
almost  double  the  amount  spent  in  fiscal 
1992,  the  year  before  he  took  office. 

Mr.  Wirth  talks  of  raising  annual  spending 
to  $1.2  billion  by  the  year  2000  to  meet  his 
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goal  of  providing  family  planning  services  to 
the  more  than  600  million  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  in  developing  countries. 

Population  experts  predict  that  if  present 
trends  continue  unchecked  the  world's  cur- 
rent population  of  5.5  billion  will  double  in  40 
years  and  reach  between  13  to  15  billion  by 
the  year  2050. 

With  the  efforts  proposed  by  Washington, 
other  governments  and  the  World  Bank.  Mr. 
Wirth  said,  world  population  could  stabilize 
near  10  billion  around  2050. 

influence  OF  gore 

Administration  officials  said  the  popu- 
lation strategy  was  perhaps  the  most  con- 
crete sign  of  Vice  President  Al  Gore's  influ- 
ence on  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Gore  argues  that 
unbridled  population  growth  will  severely 
tax  the  environment  by.  for  example,  speed- 
ing up  deforestation  of  the  planet. 

Patrick  J.  Leahy,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  on  for- 
eign operations  spent  years  asking  the  Bush 
Administration  for  more  spending  on  repu- 
tation control,  praised  President  Clinton's 
approach.  In  the  long  run.  the  Vermont  Dem- 
ocrat predicted,  the  effort  will  save  govern- 
ments money. 

"If  you  don't  do  something  on  population, 
you  really  can't  do  anything  effective  for  the 
rights  of  women,  for  economic  development, 
for  children's  health,  and  for  hunger  pro- 
grams, all  to  which  we  have  contributed  tens 
of  billions  dollars  to  over  the  years."  he  said. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  Administrations 
fought  spending  increases  for  population 
control  largely  because  many  conservative 
supporters  opposed  the  idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment paying  for  abortions  and  contracep- 
tives. 

MORE  money  for  HEALTH  SERVICES 

As  part  of  its  strategy,  the  Administration 
wants  the  Agency  for  International  Develoj)- 
ment  to  channel  money  into  health  services 
for  women  in  developing  countries.  If  women 
in  poor  African.  Asian  or  Latin  American  re- 
gions come  to  rely  on  such  clinics  for  their 
care,  the  reasoning  goes,  they  will  more 
readily  take  advantage  of  assistance  on  birth 
control. 

The  Administration  is  also  emphasizing 
the  link  between  higher  rates  of  child  sur- 
vival and  lower  fertility  rates.  If  women 
know  that  more  of  their  children  will  sur- 
vive, demographic  statistics  suggest,  they 
tend  to  have  fewer  children. 

Population  experts  say  the  introduction  of 
programs  emphasizing  survival,  a  strategy 
that  involves  child  immunizations  and  im- 
proved nutrition,  initially  accelerate  the 
rate  of  population  growth  but  ultimately  re- 
duce it  because  fertility  rates  fall  as  a  result. 

For  population  experts,  one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing aspects  of  the  Administration's 
broader  approach  is  the  effort  to  improve 
women's  education.  In  Columbia,  for  exam- 
ple, women  with  no  education  bear  an  aver- 
age of  5.4  children,  while  those  with  some 
primary  schooling  average  4.0  children  and 
women  who  have  completed  secondary  school 
average  3.2. 

"The  purpose  of  these  population  policies 
Is  to  improve  people's  well-being,  not  simply 
to  control  some  nebulous  idea  such  as  popu- 
lation growth."  said  Joan  Dunlop.  president 
of  the  Intemational  Women's  Health  Coali- 
tion. 
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EMPOWER    PEOPLE,    NOT   GOVERN- 
MENT, IN  HEALTH  REFORM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
President's  health  care  reform  package,  I  have 
raised  a  numtjer  of  objections  to  the  plan's 
costs,  its  bureaucracy,  and  the  specter  of 
health  care  rationing  that  It  raises.  In  an  article 
from  the  Novemtjer  1993  issue  of  Imprimis,  a 
publication  of  my  alma  mater,  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, Matthew  J.  Glavin  examines  these  is- 
sues and  explains  how  the  President's  plan 
rejects  the  medical  ethic  by  interfering  with  the 
doctor-patient  relationship.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Glavin  shows  how  the  free  market  can  be 
used  to  achieve  the  bipartisan  goals  of  health 
care  reform  to  expand  health  coverage  and 
contain  costs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  consider  Mr.  Glavin's  article  as  the  debate 
on  health  care  reform  proceeds. 

The  article  follows: 

HEALTH  Care  and  a  Free  Society 

(By  Matthew  J.  Glavin,  president,  Georgia 
Public  Policy  Foundation) 

Preview:  In  this  month's  Imprimis,  public 
policy  expert  Matthew  J.  Glavin  examines 
some  of  the  issues  involving  the  alleged 
"health  care  crisis."  Most  important,  he 
warns  that  if  we  choose  "managed  competi- 
tion" over  genuine  free  market  solutions,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  turn  back— socialized 
health  care  will  be  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  Glavin's  remarks  were  delivered  before 
a  Shavano  Institute  for  National  Leadership 
audience  in  Atlanta  last  May. 

Health  care  reform  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex public  policy  issues  to  face  this  nation 
since  the  creation  of  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  19608.  And.  like  the  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties,  the  decisions  currently 
being  discussed  in  Washington  will  affect  not 
only  health  care  for  millions  of  individual 
Americans,  but  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  our  free  society  was  built. 

Our  current  health  care  system  has  been 
characterized  as  "in  crisis."  What  we  ought 
to  remember  is  that  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  However,  there  is  no  denying  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  and  that 
there  are  serious  problems  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. After  all.  nationwide,  health  care 
costs  Americans  more  than  $2  billion  per 
day.  Health  policy  experts  have  considered  a 
variety  of  reform  proposals  including  the  Ca- 
nadian-style universal,  single-payer  pro- 
erram.  We  have  studied  the  "play  or  pay" 
system  which  would  have  instituted  em- 
ployer mandates.  We  have  tried  tinkering 
with  insurance  laws  to  control  costs  or  ex- 
pand access.  And  we  have  even  heard  about, 
albeit  fleetingly.  market-based  reforms 
based  on  competition  and  consumer  choice. 
However,  many  of  the  proposed  cures  cur- 
rently being  debated  are  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Clinton  health  care 
proposal  is  "managed  competition."  Man- 
aged competition  is  being  presented  as  a 
compromise  that  would  supposedly  preserve 
many  free  market  aspects  of  health  care, 
while  making  the  market  more  accountable 
to  government  control.  As  envisioned  under 
the  Clinton  proposal,  managed  competition 
would  establish  a  system  of  collective  pur- 
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chasing  agents  on  behalf  of  employers  and 
individuals.  All  residents  of  a  state  would  be 
enrolled  in  one  of  these  purchasing  coopera- 
tives, either  through  their  employer  or  indi- 
vidually. The  purchasing  cooperative  would 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  its  members  with  "Ac- 
countable Health  Partnerships"  (now  known 
as  insurance  companies)  for  a  benefits  pack- 
age. This  "Uniform  Effective  Health  Bene- 
fits" package  would  be  established  by  the 
government  as  a  minimum  standard  benefits 
requirement. 

Accountable  Health  Partnerships  would  be 
required  to  charge  all  citizens  the  same  rate, 
regardless  of  age  or  lifestyle  factors.  You 
would  be  charged  the  same  whether  you  were 
65  years  old,  smoked  three  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes and  drank  a  quart  of  whiskey  a  day. 
and  weighed  275  pounds  or  whether  you  were 
25  years  old.  exercised  an  hour  a  day.  never 
smoked  or  drank,  and  were  in  perfect  health. 
You  would  be  charged  the  same  whether  you 
were  monogamous  and  disease-free  or  wheth- 
er you  had  AIDS  as  a  result  of  drug  use  or 
promiscuity.  You  would  not  realize  any  fi- 
nancial benefit  because  of  the  lower  or  high- 
er risk  you  represent,  resulting  from  your 
personal  decision  as  to  your  lifestyle. 

Managed  competition  also  will  severely 
limit  consumer  choice — choice  of  insurer, 
choice  of  benefits,  and  choice  of  physician. 
Because  the  Clinton  proposal  prevents  insur- 
ers from  competing  on  the  basis  of  their  abil- 
ity to  price  and  manage  risk,  most  tradi- 
tional insurers  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
market.  The  criteria  established  for  Ac- 
countable Health  Partnerships  essentially 
limit  the  market  to  the  "the  Blues"— Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield— and  a  handful  of 
large  HMOs.  The  Insurance  business,  now 
among  the  top  10  "industries"  in  the  United 
States,  will  no  longer  exist  as  we  know  it. 
The  economic  Impact  of  this  alone  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

As  one  noted  economist  has  said,  managed 
competition  is  not  so  much  a  coherent  gov- 
ernment plan  as  an  oxymoron.  It  is  possible 
to  have  either  managed  health  care  or  to 
have  open  competition  in  health  care  serv- 
ices. It  is  not  possible  to  have  lx>th  simulta- 
neously. As  proposed,  managed  competition 
appears  to  offer  a  great  deal  of  management 
and  very  litle  competition. 

DOCTOR-PATIENT  RELATIONSHIP 

While  our  economy  may  be  able  to  survive 
the  destruction  of  the  insurance  industry,  an 
even  more  insidious  problem  lies  ahead  with 
managed  competition.  Managed  competition 
holds  the  potential  of  severely  disrupting  the 
traditional  doctor-jjatient  relationship.  Be- 
cause everyone  pays  the  same,  regardless  of 
current  health  status  or  lifestyle,  managed 
competition  changes  the  historical  role  of 
insurers  from  "financial  intermediaries  with 
expertise  in  underwriting  risks"  to  "health 
care  delivery  systems"  organizing,  manag- 
ing, and  purchasing  medical  care. 

In  short,  the  Clinton  administration  appar- 
ently believes  that  physicians  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  insurers,  rather  than  their  pa- 
tients. This  means  the  patient's  choice  of  a 
physician  will  be  limited  to  grtve  the  insurer 
increased  bargaining  power  with  the  doctor. 
It  also  means  increasing  insurer  control  over 
the  physician's  choice  of  treatment,  so  that 
Insurers  can  "apply  quality  assurance  or  re- 
view appropriateness."  As  Swiss  medical  phi- 
losopher Elmest  Truffer  has  noted,  the  in- 
creasing interjection  of  third  parties  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient  "amounts  to  a  re- 
jection of  the  medical  ethic,  which  is  to  care 
for  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  spe- 
clflc  medical  requirements,  in  favor  of  a  vet- 
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erinary  ethic,  which  consists  of  caring  for 
the  slclc  animal  not  in  accordance  with  its 
specific  medical  needs,  but  according  to  the 
requirements  of  its  master  and  owner,  the 
person  responsible  for  meeting  any  costs  in- 
curred." Are  Americans  willing  to  reject  the 
medical  ethic  in  our  health  care  system  in 
favor  of  a  veterinary  ethic? 

THE  COST  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 

The  cost  of  socializing  American  health 
care  has  been  estimated  to  run  from  JlOO  to 
$300  billion.  Even  these  estimates  may  be  too 
low.  but  regardless  of  the  final  price  tag.  we 
would  be  buying  surprisingly  little  health 
care.  The  one  common  characteristic  of  all 
socialized  health  care  systems  is  a  shortage 
of  health  care  services.  For  example,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  country  with  a  population 
of  only  55  million,  the  waiting  list  for  sur- 
gery is  more  than  800.000.  In  New  Zealand,  a 
country  with  a  population  of  just  3  million, 
the  surgery  waiting  list  now  exceeds  50.000. 
In  Canada,  citizens  must  wait  nearly  10 
months  for  hip  replacement  surgery.  2.5 
months  for  a  mammogram,  and  5  months  for 
a  pap  smear. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean  in  our  ev- 
eryday lives?  In  January  1990.  two-year-old 
Joel  Bondy  needed  urgent  heart  surgery.  It 
was  a  serious  operation,  but  one  that  was 
performed  many  times  each  day  in  hospitals 
across  America.  Unfortunately.  Joel  did  not 
live  in  this  country.  He  lived  in  Canada, 
where  the  country's  socialized  health  care 
system  has  resulted  in  a  severe  shortage  of 
cardiac  care  facilities.  Canada  has  only  11 
open  heart  surgery  facilities  to  serve  the  en- 
tire country.  The  United  States,  by  contrast, 
has  793. 

As  a  result.  Joel's  surgery  was  repeatedly 
postponed  as  more  critical  cases  preempted 
the  available  facilities.  Alarmed  at  their 
son's  deteriorating  condition.  Joel's  parents 
arranged  for  him  to  obtain  surgery  in  De- 
troit. Embarrassed  by  the  media  coverage  of 
Joel's  situation.  Canadian  authorities  told 
the  Bondys  that  if  they  would  stay  in  Can- 
ada. Joel  would  be  moved  to  the  top  of  the 
list  and  surgery  would  be  performed  imme- 
diately. Joel  was  taken  on  a  four-hour  ambu- 
lance ride  to  a  hospital  equipped  for  the  pro- 
cedure, but  there  was  no  bed  available.  The 
family  had  to  spend  the  night  in  a  hotel.  Joel 
Bondy  died  the  next  day. 

Sadly,  while  this  is  a  true  story,  it  is  not 
the  exception;  it  is  the  rule.  Physicians  in 
Canada  report  that,  for  heart  surgery,  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  dying  on  the  waiting 
list  than  you  do  of  dying  on  the  operating 
table. 

One  basic  question  that  has  received  very 
little  attention  throughout  the  recent  debate 
is  whether  our  government  is  even  capable  of 
providing  quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  a  preview  of  government-run 
health  care  programs,  we  need  only  look  in 
our  own  backyard.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
are  prime  examples  of  health  care  delivered 
via  bureaucracy.  They  are  rife  with  mis- 
management, fraud,  and  abuse.  Will  the  fed- 
eral government  be  able  to  control  costs? 
History  would  suggest  otherwise.  Between 
1987  and  1992,  for  example,  total  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures rose  at  three  times  the  rate  of 
total  national  health  expenditures. 

If  government  is  not  the  solution  to  our 
health  care  "crisis,"  how  do  we  solve  its 
problems?  How  do  we  maintain  quality  in 
health  care  while  assuring  accessibility  and 
affordability?  The  only  reforms  likely  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  are  those  that 
draw  on  the  strength  of  the  free  market. 

DEREGULATE  HEALTH  CARE 

There  should  be  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  extent  to  which  well  intended  but  mis- 
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taken  federal  and  state  government  policies 
already  are  responsible  for  rising  health 
costs  and  the  unavailability  of  health  care 
services.  I  believe  that  such  an  examination 
will  prove  that  government  can  lower  health 
care  costs  and  expand  health  care  access  by 
taking  immediate  steps  to  deregulate  the 
health  care  industry,  including  elimination 
of  state  mandated  benefits,  the  repeal  of 
state  Certificate-of-Need  programs,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  practice  for  non- 
physician  health  professionals. 

RESTRUCTURE  TAX  POLICY 

Current  tax  policy  allows  employers  to 
purchase  health  Insurance  with  pre-tax  dol- 
lars while  individuals  pay  with  after-tax  dol- 
lars. This  difference  in  tax  treatment  creates 
a  disparity  that  effectively  doubles  the  cost 
of  health  insurance  for  people  who  must  pur- 
chase their  own. 

For  example,  the  family  of  a  self-employed 
person  who  earns  S35,000  a  year  and  pays  fed- 
eral, state,  and  Social  Security  taxes  must 
earn  more  than  $7,000  to  buy  a  $4,000  health 
insurance  policy.  A  person  working  for  a 
small  business  that  offers  no  health  insur- 
ance would  have  to  earn  more  than  $8,000  to 
pay  for  a  $4,000  policy.  Tax  equalization 
would  add  a  measure  of  fairness  to  current 
tax  policies  that  penalize  the  self-employed, 
part-time  workers  and  employees  of  small 
businesses,  while  subsidizing  health  care  for 
the  most  affluent  in  our  society. 

ESTABLISH  INDIVIDUAL  MEDICAL  ACCOUNTS 

Individual  Medical  Accounts  (IMAs)  are 
another  key  to  controlling  health  care  costs 
and  strengthening  the  role  of  the  individual 
as  a  health  care  consumer.  An  Individual 
Medical  Account  would  work  like  this:  Indi- 
viduals would  be  exempt  from  taxes  on 
money  deposited  in  an  IMA.  in  the  same  way 
they  currently  pay  no  taxes  on  deposits  to 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs). 
Money  to  pay  medical  expenses  could  be 
withdrawn  without  penalty. 

The  current  corporate  insurance  policy 
costs  about  $4,500  per  year.  With  Individual 
Medical  Accounts  in  place,  employers  could 
be  expected  to  change  the  way  they  provide 
insurance.  Once  a  year,  a  corporation  (or  an 
individual,  if  self-employed)  would  depwsit 
$2,000  into  an  employee's  IMA.  This  money, 
and  any  interest  accrued,  would  be  exempt 
from  taxes.  The  employer  or  individual 
would  also  purchase  a  catastrophic  health 
insurance  policy  that  would  have  a  $2,000  de- 
ductible. The  cost  of  the  catastrophic  policy 
would  be  about  $1,800.  The  employer  who  pre- 
viously provided  a  $4,500  insurance  policy 
would  save  $700  a  year.  Individuals  could 
withdraw  money  from  the  IMA  without  pen- 
alty to  pay  medical  expenses.  Money  left 
over  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  accumulate 
and  belong  to  the  individual. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  families  in  this 
country  spend  more  than  $2,000  per  year  on 
health  care.  This  means  90  percent  of  all  doc- 
tor visits  would  require  no  paperwork  for  in- 
surance because  they  would  be  paid  directly 
by  the  consumer  out  of  the  IMA.  This  also 
would  increase  consumer  responsibility  be- 
cause there  would  be  an  incentive  to  control 
costs;  the  consumer  keeps  what  he  doesn't 
spend. 

The  use  of  deductibles  in  traditional  insur- 
ance policies  right  now  offers  a  perverse  in- 
centive, particularly  for  low-income  work- 
ers. Low-income  workers  have  little  discre- 
tionary income,  and  as  a  result  are  often 
forced  to  forego  preventive  care  or  early 
intervention  because  they  can't  afford  the 
deductible.  Yet.  once  the  deductible  is  met. 
they  have  no  incentive  to  limit  additional 
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expenditures.  With  an  IMA,  the  incentive  is 
to  spend  wisely  throughout  the  year. 

Individual  Medical  Accounts  would  also  be 
completely  portable.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  our  current  medical  system  is 
that  insurance  is  so  closely  linked  with  em- 
ployment. Individuals  who  lose  their  jobs  or 
change  jobs  often  lose  their  health  insurance 
as  well.  Of  the  estimated  37  million  Ameri- 
cans uninsured  at  any  given  time,  half  are 
without  insurance  for  four  months  or  less, 
and  only  15  percent  are  uninsured  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  it  still  leaves  them  vul- 
nerable, if  only  for  a  short  time.  With  an 
IMA.  individuals  would  continue  to  have 
funds  available  to  pay  for  health  care  during 
temporary  interruptions  in  employment. 

PRIVATIZE  MEDICAID 

The  current  Medicaid  system  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  failures  of  American  govern- 
ment. Costs  are  skyrocketing,  patients  are 
receiving  second-rate  care,  and  providers  are 
being  shortchanged.  Actual  expenditures  for 
the  Medicaid  program  in  1992  were  $124.6  bil- 
lion. This  compares  with  just  $52.1  billion  in 
1988.  meaning  expenditures  have  increased  on 
average  24.4  percent  annually  over  the  last 
four  years.  The  states'  share  of  this  joint  fed- 
eral/state program  is  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  overall  state  spending.  In  1970.  Medicaid 
consumed  only  four  percent  of  all  state 
spending.  Today,  the  average  state  spends 
more  than  14  percent  of  its  budget  on  Medic- 
aid. 

As  spending  increases,  states  are  cutting 
back  on  their  payments  to  health  care  pro- 
viders. Nearly  all  states  reimburse  at  a  rate 
well  below  the  actual  cost  of  procedures.  The 
result  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  providers  are 
willing  to  treat  Medicaid  patients.  Those 
providers  that  do  treat  Medicaid  patients 
often  offset  losses  by  passing  along  the  costs 
to  patients  with  private  health  insurance,  a 
practice  known  as  cost  shifting.  The  federal 
government  should  begin  to  restructure  the 
system  to  give  Medicaid  and  Medicare  recipi- 
ents more  flexibility  to  obtain  private  health 
insurance  that  meets  their  individual  needs. 
As  much  as  possible,  responsibility  for  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  elderly  should  be  moved 
from  the  public  to  the  private  sector. 

The  average  cost  per  person  on  Medicaid  is 
more  than  $3,300  per  year.  This  compares  to 
$1,500  for  a  privately  insured  individual. 
These  figures  only  include  direct  health  care 
benefits;  administrative  costs  are  excluded. 
For  a  Medicaid  family  (a  mother  and  two 
children)  in  the  United  States,  we  spend  al- 
most $10,000  per  year  in  direct  medical  bene- 
fits. The  obvious  question  is:  "Why  don't  we 
simply  privatize  Medicaid?"  Privatizing 
Medicaid  would  create  market  mechanisms 
that  would  achieve  all  the  major  goals  in 
health  care  reform:  affordability.  accessibil- 
ity, and  quality. 

Privatization  could  be  achieved  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  Individual  states  could  provide 
vouchers  to  Medicaid  recipients.  The  value 
of  each  voucher  would  be  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent average  Medicaid  expenditure  for  a  fam- 
ily of  the  same  size  as  the  recipient's  family. 
Recipients  may  pool  vouchers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  group  policies.  For  exam- 
ple, residents  of  a  public  housing  project 
may  choose  to  pool  their  vouchers  and  pur- 
chase a  group  policy  for  themselves.  Insur- 
ance policies  purchased  with  a  voucher 
would  include  coverage  for  all  federally-man- 
dated Medicaid  services.  However,  all  other 
mandated  benefits,  including  optional  Medic- 
aid services,  could  be  exempted.  Another  op- 
tion would  allow  individual  states  the  ability 
to  contract  with  private  insurers  (after  com- 
petitive bidding)  for  large  group  policies  that 


would  cover  Medicaid  patients.  The  state 
could  offer  Medicaid  p>atients  several  private 
options,  including  traditional  insurance, 
PPOs,  or  HMOs. 

Regardless  of  which  method  is  selected, 
privatizing  Medicaid  would  result  in  substan- 
tial benefits  for  Medicaid  recipients,  health 
care  providers,  and  taxpayers.  Medicaid  re- 
cipients would  no  longer  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  privately  Insured— because 
they  would  become  part  of  the  privately  in- 
sured. A  Medicaid  recipient  going  to  a  hos- 
pital or  physician  and  presenting  his  insur- 
ance card  would  be  indistinguishable  from 
any  other  patient.  No  one  would  know  how 
that  insurance  was  obtained.  And.  finally, 
the  patient  would  have  an  expanded  number 
of  providers  to  choose  from,  no  longer  ex- 
cluded from  the  35  percent  of  physicians  who 
refuse  Medicaid. 

Since  reimbursement  would  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  private  insurance,  health  care  provid- 
ers would  no  longer  be  shortchanged  for 
treating  Medicaid  patients.  Cost  shifting 
would  be  eliminated,  with  a  beneficial  effect 
on  all  health  care  consumers.  Further,  by 
eliminating  many  of  the  costly  optional  ben- 
efits and  by  encouraging  insurers  to  experi- 
ment with  cost  containment,  privatization 
would  stop  the  spiral  of  increasing  Medicaid 
costs. 

Insurers  would  compete  for  customers  on 
the  basis  of  the  benefits  offered,  crafting 
policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  purchaser. 
While  many  of  the  costly  optional  benefits 
no  longer  would  be  covered,  individuals 
would  be  able  to  purchase  a  policy  that  more 
closely  meets  their  individual  requirements. 
Insurers  also  would  compete  on  the  basis  of 
which  cost  containment  mechanisms  they 
include.  Some  may  offer  managed  care.  Oth- 
ers may  offer  co-payments  and/or 
deductibles.  Still  others  may  offer  fewer  ben- 
efits. Some  may  even  offer  "lifestyle  incen- 
tives" or  rebates  for  nonuse.  Everyone  would 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  the  plan  that  is 
best  for  them. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  Chinese 
character  for  "crisis"  is  the  same  as  the 
character  for  "opportunity."  If  America's 
health  care  system  is  indeed  in  crisis,  as  the 
Clinton  administration  has  alleged,  we  also 
have  a  unique  window  of  opportunity  to  re- 
form it  in  a  way  that  will  make  health  care 
affordable  and  available  to  all  Americans. 

What  is  outlined  here  is  a  series  of  propos- 
als that  tend  toward  increasing  freedom  of 
the  market,  proposals  that  draw  on  the 
strengths  of  competition,  consumer  choice, 
private  ownership,  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity. The  Clinton  administration  has  offered  a 
plan  that  tends  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  about  face.  The  Clinton  pro- 
posal creates  more  centralized  government 
control.  Government  bureaucrats  will  decide 
what  services  you  receive.  Government  bu- 
reaucrats will  decide  how  much  you  will  pay. 
Government  bureaucrats  will  decide  what 
services  your  doctor  can  provide.  "Competi- 
tion" will  be  managed— not  competitive. 
There  will  be  a  single  source  of  revenue — the 
taxpayer. 

This  is  socialism!  And,  like  the  social  wel- 
fare programs  of  the  1960s,  once  socialized 
health  care  is  in  place,  we  will  never  go  back 
to  a  market-based  system. 

All  agree  that  the  time  for  reform  is  here. 
But,  what  decisions  will  we,  as  a  nation, 
make?  Will  we  move  in  the  right  direction  or 
are  we  going  to  make  an  about  face?  Will  we 
continue  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  our 
founding  fathers,  the  principles  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  a  market  economy  based  on  indi- 
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vidual  freedom  and  responsibility,  or  will  we 
embrace  the  failed  policies  of  central  plan- 
ning and  socialism?  Freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise are  sweeping  the  globe.  While  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are 
searching  for  ways  to  restore  market  mecha- 
nisms to  their  socialized  health  care  sys- 
tems, America  is  in  serious  danger  of  adopt- 
ing one— a  bureaucratic,  government-run, 
taxpayer-financed  health  care  system  that 
will  limit  patient  choice  and  ration  the 
availability  of  care,  while  doing  nothing  to 
hold  down  health  care  costs. 


TENNESSEE'S  OLDEST 
NEWSPAPER  SALUTED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1994 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  stood  in  recess  Tennessee's  oldest 
newspaper,  the  Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle, 
marked  its  1 85th  anniversary  I  rise  to  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending  the  con- 
gratulations of  this  body  to  my  friend.  Gene 
Washer,  the  Leaf-Chronicle's  publisher;  and  to 
my  friend  Bob  Atkins  of  fl^ultimedia,  Irx:., 
which  owns  the  newspaper;  and  to  all  whose 
work  has  made  the  newspaper  not  only  the 
okJest  in  Tennessee,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
honored. 

Journalism,  It  is  said,  is  the  first  draft  of  his- 
tory. The  newspaper,  founded  in  1808  as  the 
Clarksville  Chronicle,  has  written  on  its  pages 
the  history  of  a  community  which  has  grown  to 
be  Tennessee's  fifth-largest  city.  One  finds  it 
all  here — the  great  fires  that  struck  the  largely 
wooden  buildings  of  the  early  downtown  dis- 
trict, the  great  floods  that  inundated  the  city 
before  TVA  controlled  the  Cumberland  River, 
the  arrival  during  World  War  II  of  the  military 
post  that  would  grow  to  tjecome  Fort  Camp- 
bell. 

The  Leaf-Chronicle  also  gave  its  readers  a 
window  on  the  world,  covering  in  detail  the 
presidencies  of  the  three  Tennesseans  who 
rose  to  the  Nation's  highest  office  and  the  her- 
oism of  ordinary  citizens  who  took  up  arms  for 
their  country  in  conflicts  around  the  world. 

The  newspaper  broadened  its  reach  as  it 
grew.  In  1890,  it  merged  with  the  Tobacco 
Leaf  and  extended  its  circulation  area  into 
nearby  Kentucky.  In  this  century,  it  has  t)e- 
come  a  paper  of  regional  reach  and  influence, 
and  the  flagship  newspaper  of  the  Multimedia 
group  of  the  newspapers  in  Tennessee. 

The  late  Walter  Lippman's  description  of  a 
newspaper's  role,  I  believe,  aptly  applies  to 
Leaf-Chronicle  and  to  the  women  and  men 
who  have  made  it — and  who  preserve  it 
today— as  a  paper  of  record.  Said  Lippman: 

We  make  it  our  business  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on,  under  the  surface  and  beyond  the 
horizon;  to  infer,  to  deduce,  to  imagine  and 
to  guess  what  is  going  on  inside— and  what 
this  meant  yesterday  and  what  it  could 
mean  tomorrow.  In  this  way  we  do  what 
every  sovereign  citizen  is  supposed  to  do  for 
himself.  This  is  our  job.  It  is  no  mean  call- 
ing, and  we  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  it 
and  to  be  glad  that  is  our  work. 

That  is  the  attitude  I  have  always  found 
present  in  those  who  publish  and  produce  the 
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Leaf-Chronicle.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  saluting 

the  185th  anniversary  of  this  fine  newspaper. 

and  I  ask  that  the  following  article,  (jetailing 

the  Leaf-Chronicle's  history,  be  reprinted  in 

the  Congressional  Record. 

(Prom  the  Clarksville  (TN)  Leaf-Chronicle. 

Dec.  3.  1993) 

A  Mirror  of  the  World— The  Leaf- 

Chronicle  Dates  Back  to  1808 

(By  Jimmy  Settle) 

Tennesee's  oldest  newspaper— today  called 
the  Leaf-Chronicle — has  mirrored  the  most 
significant  events  in  Clarksville,  Tenn..  the 
United  States  and  the  world  throughout  the 
grreater  part  of  this  country's  history. 

The  founding  of  the  Clarksville  Chronicle 
around  1808  is  credited  to  George  Crutcher 
and  William  Kendall. 

Crutcher  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Anthony  Crutcher.  who  had  been  the  city 
clerk  of  Clarksville  in  1795.  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  paper  in  its 
earliest  years. 

Francis  Richardson  was  the  owner  and  pub- 
lisher in  1828. 

During  part  of  the  period  that  Richardson 
operated  his  paper  it  was  edited  by  Judge 
WW.  Overton. 

No  issues  of  the  Chronicle  under  the  man- 
agement of  Richardson  have  been  found,  but 
several  issues  of  the  paper  under  the  man- 
agement of  E.P.  McGlnty  are  available  in  the 
period  from  March  28,  1839,  to  Aug.  13,  1840. 

Between  1840  and  1857  the  title  of  the  news- 
paper was  changed  from  the  Clarksville 
Chronicle  to  The  Weekly  Clarksville  Chron- 
icle. 

Early  in  1857  J.A.  Grant  bought  from  R.W. 
Thomas  the  entire  facilities  of  The  Weekly 
Clarksville  Chronicle.  Then,  on  Oct.  1.  1857. 
J.S.  Neblett  bought  a  half-interest  from  J.A. 
Grant. 

When  a  newspaper  transferred  to  new  own- 
ership, new  management  generally  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
reading  public  regarding  the  policies  of  the 
paper. 

Policies  were  often  expressed  in  the  form 
of  slogans  which  would  appear  in  the  news- 
paper for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  oldest  statement  found  in  the  Clarks- 
ville newspapers  between  1808  to  1857  was  in 
the  oldest  available  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Chronicle,  dated  Feb.  18,  1818.  The  statement 
was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
of  the  newspaper's  ownership  from  Wells  and 
Peebles  to  the  individual  ownership  of  Burrel 
H.  Peebles. 

It  read.  "The  business  in  the  future  will  be 
carried  on  by  Burrel  H.  Peebles  who  will  con- 
tinue the  newspaper  and  job  printing  with 
neatness  and  accuracy." 

The  available  issues  of  the  Clarksville 
Chronicle  contained  no  specific  statements 
or  objectives,  however,  all  of  the  issues  from 
March  28,  1839,  to  Aug.  13,  1840.  bore  a  slogan. 
Composed  in  Latin,  it  read.  "Nimium 
Altereande  Veritas  Amittitur."  which  trans- 
lated, meant,  "By  arguing  too  much,  truth  is 
lost." 

Elarly  Clarksville  newspapers  were  printed 
on  paper  made  f^om  linen  or  cotton  cloth 
rags. 

The  standard  page  size  of  the  newspapers 
from  1818  to  1820  was  14  inches  wide  and  22 
inches  long  with  five  columns  to  each  page. 
(By  the  1950s,  The  Leaf-Chronicle  pages  were 
17  inches  wide  and  23  inches  long  with  nine 
columns  to  each  page). 

From  1808  to  1857.  the  standard  number  of 
pages  in  the  newspaper  was  four. 

Major  sources  of  income  for  the  paper  in 
the  early  years  were  circulation  subscrlp- 
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tlons;  printing  and  publishing  for  federal, 
state  and  local  governments;  advertising: 
paid  political  announcements:  and  special 
personal  announcements. 

The  editorial  writing  in  the  Clarksville 
paper  and  selection  of  material  from  other 
newspapers  was  often  in  accordance  with  a 
firmly  established  editorial  policy. 

From  1818  to  1820  the  paper  showed  little 
partisan  political  policy.  Then,  it  changed. 

The  Clarksville  Chronicle  of  1839-1840  was 
outspoken  In  its  support  of  the  Whig  Party. 
It  had  grown  up  In  opposition  to  Andrew 
Jackson  and  was  strong  In  some  sections  of 
Tennessee. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  editorial 
staff  from  1858  to  1877.  R.W.  Thomas  was  po- 
litical editor  until  the  Chronicle  suspended 
operations  in  February  1862  amid  Union  oc- 
cupation of  Fort  Donelson  and  Clarksville 
during  the  Civil  War. 

When  the  paper  resumed  operations  in  1865. 
J.S.  Neblett  and  J. A.  Grant  acted  as  publish- 
ers and  editors  until  Thomas  resumed  the 
position  of  senior  editor  in  September  1865. 

Dr.  Daniel  F.  Wright  became  senior  editor 
of  the  chronicle  in  May  1876.  He  was  a  native 
of  England  and  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1838.  He  had  been  a  surgeon  In  the 
Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  and 
had  previously  edited  a  medical  journal. 

From  1858  to  1877.  the  Clarksville  Chronicle 
went  through  significant  changes  in  format 
and  general  presentation  of  the  news.  Many 
of  the  changes  were  caused  by  the  great  so- 
cial and  economic  upheaval  before,  during 
and  following  the  Civil  War.  As  the  economic 
situation  changed,  the  Chronicle  modified  its 
operations  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  mak- 
ing it  a  durable  newspaper. 

During  most  of  the  period  the  newspaper 
was  continued  as  a  regular  four-page  weekly 
journal. 

News  and  advertising  became  difficult  to 
procure  in  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  scarcity  of  newsprint  and  other  mate- 
rials, and  labor,  forced  the  suspension  of  op- 
erations in  February  1862. 

In  the  last  issue  before  that  occurred,  the 
paper  made  an  effort  to  report  the  events 
transpiring  at  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson. 

This  final  policy  statement  was  published: 
"Let  every  man  be  calm.  firm,  fearless  and 
leave  panics  to  cowards.  Our  cause  is  just, 
our  trust  Is  in  God.  and  we  will  prevail!" 

Financial  difficulties  within  the  newspaper 
compounded  until  by  1861.  it  announced  that 
it  had  operated  at  a  financial  loss.  During 
part  of  that  period,  the  newspaper  even  ac- 
cepted nour.  meal,  bacon,  firewood  or  vege- 
tables as  payment  for  subscriptions  or  adver- 
tising. 

When  the  paper  resumed  operations  in  1865 
It  was  published  on  smaller  pages  which  were 
22  Inches  long  and  17  inches  wide.  After  a  few 
months  it  was  Increased  to  a  standard  pre- 
war four-page  size  and  dimensions,  having 
been  a  two- page  paper  for  a  time. 

Among  the  Clarksville  Chronicle's  compet- 
ing newspapers  by  1869  was  the  Tobacco  Leaf. 
It  was  edited  and  published  by  M.V.  Ingram 
and  H.M.  Doak. 

As  the  name  indicated,  the  Tobacco  Leaf 
considered  Itself  to  be  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  tobacco  business  In  Clarksville 
and  Montgomery  County.  Thus  was  created 
one  of  the  most  heated  newspaper  rivalries 
in  ClarksvlUe's  history. 

After  its  stint  of  supporting  the  Whig 
Party,  the  Clarksville  Chronicle  had  for  a 
time  thrown  Its  support  behind  the  Amer- 
ican or  Know  Nothing  Party,  which  never  be- 
came a  strong  national  organization. 
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The  Chronicle  supported  conservative  po- 
litical policies  throughout  the  eventful  pe- 
riod of  1858-1877. 

After  resuming  operations  in  1865.  the 
Chronicle  strongly  supported  policies  of  the 
defeated  South  and  criticized  Washington, 
D.C.  The  newspaper  pursued  Its  policy  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Southern  states  were  still 
under  Union  military  occupation. 

As  a  result  of  an  editorial  published  Sept. 
8,  1865,  which  was  fiery  and  critical  of  the 
Union  armies,  Neblett  and  Grant  were  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  Murfreesboro  for  a  hear- 
ing before  military  authorities.  At  that  time 
the  Chronicle  was  ordered  to  suspend  all  pub- 
lication, but  the  suspension  was  immediately 
lifted. 

The  newspaper's  criticism  during  the  Re- 
construction Period  slackened.  Neblett  and 
Grant  were  ordered  by  Union  forces  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  to  use  more  discretion  in  the 
Chronicle's  editorial  content. 

Even  before  the  Civil  War  came  to  Ten- 
nessee the  Clarksville  Chronicle  operated  as 
a  reporter  of  war  news. 

It  was  serious  in  what  It  believed  to  be  its 
duty  to  inform  Its  readers  on  the  progress  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  but  it  was  not 
content  to  stop  there.  The  newspaper  also  as- 
sumed that  it  had  the  responsibility  of  moti- 
vating Its  readers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Southern  cause.  It  even  tried,  through  its 
Kentucky  circulation,  to  convince  the  people 
In  the  neighboring  state  that  they  should  se- 
cede and  join  the  Confederacy. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  a  series  of  man- 
agement changes  came  at  the  Clarksville 
Chronicle. 

Grant  was  the  first  to  give  up  as  a  partner 
in  the  ownership.;  He  sold  his  half  Interest  to 
W.P.  Titus  in  1878.  Titus  and  Neblett  were 
designated  as  publishers  and  D.F.  Wright  was 
retained  as  senior  editor. 

In  1885.  Neblett  sold  out  to  Titus  due  to 
failing  health. 

D.F.  Wright  had  become  senior  editor  of 
the  newspaper  in  1876.  and  continued  there 
until  1877.  He  resigned  in  1881  to  resume  his 
medical  practice  in  Clarksville. 

By  1883.  R.H.  Yancey  had  become  editor  for 
a  brief  period,  followed  in  1886  by  Frank  N. 
Duffy.  W.J.  Broadus  in  1887,  and  later  that 
same  year,  T.O.  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  the  newspaper's  history  in  the  late  1800s 
came  when  the  Clarksville  Chronicle  merged 
with  the  Clarksville  Tobacco  Leaf. 

By  1881.  M.V.  Ingram  and  Clay  Stacker, 
owners  of  the  Tobacco  Leaf,  sold  out  to  W.O. 
Brandon  and  W.W.  Barksdale. 

In  1878.  one  of  the  greatest  fires  in  Clarks- 
vlUe's history  occurred.  A  third  of  the  town 
was  burned  Including  the  Tobacco  Leafs  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Clarksville  Chronicle  shared  its  press- 
es with  the  Tobacco  Leaf  during  that  period. 

On  March  6..  1890.  Brandon  and  Barksdale  of 
the  Tobacco  Leaf  purchased  the  Clarksville 
Chronicle.  The  new  newspaper  was  called  the 
Clarksville  Tobacco  Leaf  Chronicle.  The 
bulk  of  the  Chronicle's  circulation  had  been 
south  of  the  Cumberland  River,  while  the  To- 
bacco Leaf  was  read  north  of  the  river  and  in 
Kentucky. 

The  newly  formed  newspaper  was  edited  by 
Barksdale  and  Ingram  was  assistant  editor. 

The  newspaper  formed  by  the  merger  re- 
mained in  continuous  operation  with  few 
title  and  ownership  changes  through  much  of 
the  20th  century,  and  was  the  Clarksville 
Leaf  Chronicle  until  the  late  1970s  when  it 
became  The  Leaf-Chronicle,  recognizing  its 
broader  regional  circulation. 

The  Tobacco  Leaf  had  operated  as  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  many  years,  until  1883.  when  It 
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was  Increased  to  a  semi-weekly  publication 
which  it  continued  as  until  the  merger. 

In  January  1886.  the  Clarksville  Chronicle 
began  publishing  a  daily  paper  called  the 
Evening  Chronicle  along  with  its  Clarksville 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

News  coverage  and  content  began  to  in- 
crease in  the  late  1800s.  In  addition  to  local, 
regional,  national  and  international  news, 
sports  news  increased  along  with  farm  news, 
weather,  society  and  personal  news  and 
newspaper  comics. 

After  the  two  papers  merged  in  1890  the 
publication  schedule  Included  the  Evening 
Tobacco  Leaf-Chronicle  which  was  Issued 
dally  except  Sundays,  and  the  semi-weekly 
Tobacco  Leaf-Chronicle,  which  was  issued 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  period  from  1914-1931  included  a  big 
war  and  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, all  covered  by  the  Clarksville  Leaf- 
Chronicle. 

Barksdale  died  In  1922  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. His  wife  continued  the  operation  of 
the  newspaper  until  1924. 

At  that  time.  Edgar  M.  Foster  bought  the 
newspaper,  after  having  been  associated  with 
The  Nashville  Banner  for  30  years.  Just  two 
years  later,  however.  Foster,  who  was  the 
son  of  former  U.S.  Sen.  E.  H.  Foster  died. 

Then,  his  son,  Stratton  Foster  became 
owner  and  president.  Frank  Goodlett  of 
Clarksville  became  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  1927  and  Foster  returned  to 
Nashville  to  become  advertising  manager  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  while  still  owning 
the  Leaf-Chronicle  Co. 

In  1924,  the  Leaf-Chronicle  began  publish- 
ing a  special  Sunday  edition,  replacing  its 
Saturday  edition  with  it.  The  Sunday  news- 
paper Included  a  magazine  and  a  comics  sec- 
tion, and  sometimes  contained  40  pages.  It 
wasn't  until  1982  that  the  Saturday  edition 
reappeared. 

The  next  major  management  change  came 
In  1940.  when  the  Leaf-Chronicle  purchased 
the  Clarksville  Daily  Star,  which  was  pub- 
lished until  1941. 

Goodlett  resigned  and  returned  to  the  in- 
surance real  estate  business. 

James  E.  Charlet  was  brought  in  to  become 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  while 
Stanley  Gower  became  executive  editor  of 
both  newspapers  and  Stratton  continued  as 
owner  and  president. 

The  political  and  editorial  policy  of  The 
Leaf-Chronicle  had  been  Democratic  since 
1865.  It  supported  the  policies  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman. 

Also,  the  paper  backed  Democratic  nomi- 
nees during  the  1948  and  1952  elections. 

World  War  II  and  the  development  of  Camp 
Campbell  (now  Fort  Campbell)  were  just  a 
couple  of  the  major  news  events  covered  in 
the  local  newspaper  during  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

From  1932  to  1958.  some  of  the  business  de- 
cisions of  The  Leaf-Chronicle  were  unique  in 
Tennessee  newspaper  history. 

A  group  of  community  weekly  newspapers 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  owned  and  operated  by 
The  Leaf-Chronicle,  was  developed. 

Today  that  group  still  exists,  and  includes 
The  News  Examiner  In  Gallatin,  The  Ashland 
City  Times,  The  Robertson  County  Times, 
The  Dickson  Herald.  The  Stewart-Houston 
Times.  The  Nashville  Record  and  the  Hender- 
sonville  Star-News— all  in  the  fold  of  Middle 
Tennessee  Publishing  Co. 

Charlet  ran  the  paper  until  1978  when  he 
relinquished  management  to  his  son.  Jim  Jr. 

Charlet  Jr.  stepped  down  in  September 
1979.  and  Bob  Atkins— today  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Middle  Tennessee 


Publishing  Co  and  publisher  of  The  News-Ex- 
aminer—was  general  manager  of  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle  and  ran  the  newspaper  in  the  in- 
terim. 

Luther  Thigi)en,  who  had  been  executive 
editor  of  The  Asheville,  N.C..  Citizen  Times, 
became  publisher  in  January  1980  and  re- 
mained until  January  1991. 

F.  Gene  Washer  became  the  newspaper's 
17th  publisher  at  that  time,  and  remains  at 
the  helm  today.  He  started  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer as  a  cub  reporter  in  Clarksville  in  1963. 
working  his  way  up  to  editor  before  moving 
to  the  business  side  of  the  newspaper. 

Dee  W.  Boaz.  who  joined  the  newspaper  In 
March  1983.  a  month  before  it  converted  from 
an  afternoon  daily  to  a  morning  publication. 
Is  editor.  She  had  been  editor  of  The  News 
Examiner. 

In  1974.  The  Leaf-Chronicle  was  purchased 
by  Multimedia  Inc.  of  Greenville.  S.C. 

Multimedia  is  a  diversified  media  commu- 
nications company  with  four  operating  divi- 
sions. It  publishes  11  daily  and  49  nondally 
newspapers,  owns  and  operates  five  tele- 
vision and  eight  radio  stations  and  a  video 
production  company,  operates  more  than  100 
cable  television  franchises  in  five  states  and 
produces  and  syndicates  quality  television 
programming,  including  Phil  Donahue.  Sally 
Jessy  Raphael.  Jerry  Springer  and  Rush 
Limbaugh. 

According  to  Washer,  the  most  significant 
change  in  the  paper  from  1963  to  today  has 
been  in  the  way  it  Is  produced. 

The  Leaf-Chronicle  helped  pioneer  the  off- 
set printing  process  during  that  period,  after 
having  used  the  hot  metal  production  proc- 
ess whereby  each  letter  in  print  was  formed 
In  lead. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  produced  entirely 
by  electronic  technology.  Production  soft- 
ware for  the  new  method  was  introduced  at 
The  Leaf-Chronicle  and  is  now  distributed 
nationwide.  The  paper  was  also  a  test  site  for 
Microtek  two  years  ago.  Color  photography, 
charts  and  graphics  have  also  become  an  in- 
tegral component  of  newspaper  design. 

The  company  continues  to  modernize  and 
employs  an  average  of  115  people  in  Clarks- 
ville. 

(Excerpts  for  this  story  were  taken  from 
earlier  research  on  The  Leaf-Chronicle's  his- 
tory, done  in  1957  by  Dr.  Lewis  Paul  Hyatt  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Also  contributing  was  Leaf-Chronicle  Pub- 
lisher F.  Gene  Washer. ) 


RENEW  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  then-Governor  Clinton  admits  he 
"tried  marijuana,  but  never  inhaled." 

Fiscal  year  1993  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions bill  cuts  funding  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  Coast  Guard — a  vital  agent  in  the  inter- 
diction process. 

Fiscal  year  1993  Treasury-Postal  Appropria- 
tions bill  cuts  funding  for  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy— a  vital  coordinating 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Surgeon  General  Jocelyn  Elders  suggests 
legalization  of  drugs. 

January  31,  1994,  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  report  that  marijuana  use, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LSD  use,  and  inhalant  use  is  up  on  high 
school  students. 

As  anyone  can  tell  you,  there  is  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  drug  use  arid  violence  in  our 
country.  Recent  Gallup  polls  tell  us  that  vio- 
lence is  the  No.  1  concern  of  the  taxpayers 
today. 

Interestingly  enough,  according  to  the 
above-listed  events,  it  is  obviously  not  the  No. 
1  concern  of  the  Clinton  administration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  might  get  the  impression 
from  these  events  that  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  actually  making  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  put  an  end  to  illicit  drug  use,  hence,  making 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  decrease  violence  in 
the  United  States. 

For  quite  some  time  I  have  stated  we  need 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  efforts  in  the 
war  against  illicit  drugs  or  we  will  begin  to  see 
more  than  surveys  that  tell  us  kids  are  not 
worried  about  using  drugs.  We  will  see  less 
productivity  in  the  job  force,  more  ruined  rela- 
tionships, greater  health  care  costs,  and  more 
obituaries. 
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AN  UNHEALTHY  CHOICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  RECORD  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Mike  Royko  which  appeared  in  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  on  January  26. 

Although  Mr.  Royko's  piece  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  inject  a  bit  of  humor  into  the  health 
care  reform  debate,  I  believe  that  the  point  he 
makes  is  a  very  valid  one. 

As  we  undertake  the  monumental  task  of  re- 
forming our  health  care  system,  we  would  do 
well  to  rely  on  the  input  of  those  who  know  the 
system  best,  rather  than  those  who  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  not  experts  in  the 
field. 
(From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Jan.  26, 

1994] 
An  Unhealthy  Choice:  Who  Better  to  Be 

the  governme.nt's  new  health  care  czar 

Than  a  Lawyer?  , 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

The  White  House  has  brought  In  a  new 
health-care  czar.  It  is  his  job  to  pull  every- 
thing together  and  get  the  Clinton's  revolu- 
tionary plan  turned  Into  law. 

And  I  have  to  admit  that  the  new  health 
plan  boss— Harold  M.  Ickes— has  perfect  cre- 
dentials for  the  job. 

First  of  all.  he  is  a  lawyer.  But  of  course. 
Just  about  everyone  involved  in  rebuilding 
the  nation's  medical  world  is  a  lawyer. 
Around  the  White  House,  especially  the 
health-care  people,  if  you  don't  know  how  to 
write  a  writ,  you  are  considered  a  barbarian. 

It  is  rumored,  falsely.  I  assume,  that  when 
a  physician  tried  to  sneak  into  one  of  the 
planning  meetings,  he  was  taken  to  the 
White  House  basement,  put  in  chains  and 
whipped  with  his  own  stethoscope.  He  was 
released,  they  say.  only  after  promising  to 
enroll  In  law  school. 

And  what  does  health  czar  Ickes  know 
about  health  care?  Besides  flossing  his  teeth, 
apparently  not  much. 


As  a  New  York  Times  story  that  raved 
about  his  brilliance  said: 

"What  Mr.  Ickes  does  not  bring  to  his  job. 
he  acknowledges,  Is  expertise  in  health 
care." 

It  quotes  htm  as  saying:  "I  was  brought  in 
to  help  talk  strategy  and  help  manage  the 
overall  process.  I  wasn't  brought  down  here 
to  be  a  health-care  expert." 

Which  makes  perfect  sense.  You  put  some- 
one in  charge  of  steering  a  monster-size  re- 
shaping of  our  nation's  health  care  through 
Congress,  the  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is 
confuse  him  with  details  about  actual  health 
care.  A  bed  pan  is  a  bed  pan.  You  see  one  bed 
pan.  you've  seen  them  all.  So  what  else  does 
he  have  to  know  about  health  care? 

No.  the  special  skills  that  Ickes  brings  to 
his  role  as  the  new  health  czar  were  de- 
scribed by  a  Clinton  political  adviser. 

"Harold  brings  passion  and  excitement." 

Those,  of  course,  are  qualities  any  sensible 
person  would  look  for  in  a  health-care  czar. 

Or  in  a  blind  date. 

But  he  has  other  qualifications  that  make 
him  an  ideal  choice  for  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 

He  was  born  into  a  prominent  political 
family,  his  father  a  Cabinet  member  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

And  as  one  who  came  of  age  in  the  '60s.  he 
has  marched  to  the  same  social  drumbeats  as 
most  of  the  friends  of  Bill  and  Hillary. 

He.  like  Clinton,  was  part  of  the  anti-war 
movement.  And  he  worked  in  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  of  Eugene  McCarthy  (a 
loser).  Ed  Muskie  (another  loser).  Morris 
Udall  (a  really  spectacular  loser).  Ted  Ken- 
nedy (a  loser,  but  a  fun  guy  at  the  beach), 
Walter  Mondale  (a  dull  loser)  and  Jesse 
Jackson  (a  feisty  loser). 

Most  recently,  he  worked  for  New  York 
Mayor  David  Dinkins,  who  managed  to  defy 
all  odds  by  running  so  flabby  a  campaign 
that  he  lost  an  election  Beavis  and  Butt- 
head  could  have  won. 

So  Ickes.  as  a  political  operative,  has  never 
been  described  as  a  kingmaker.  He  appears 
to  have  spent  most  election  nights  sitting 
around  with  a  lot  of  depressing  people. 

But  it  isn't  whether  you  win  or  lose,  or 
even  how  you  play  the  game.  It's  whether 
you  get  in  a  big  law  firm,  make  some  bucks, 
and  pick  up  some  Important  friends  along 
the  way. 

And  Ickes  became  one  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  is  a  Friend  of  Hillary  and  Bill. 

He  ran  Clinton's  New  York  primary  cam- 
paign, which  Clinton  won.  Considering  the 
drabness  of  the  competition,  that  is  not  one 
of  the  major  political  triumphs  of  the  20th 
century.  But  it  helped  Clinton  stumble  to  his 
destiny  as  Arkansas'  gift  to  the  rest  of  us. 

And  now  he  is  in  charge  of  shoving  the 
Clintons'  health-care  package  down  our 
throats.  Or  from  the  opposite  direction,  if 
you  want  to  think  of  it  that  way. 

While  he  doesn't  know  as  much  about 
health  care  as  the  nurse  on  the  midnight 
shift  at  your  local  hospital,  he  realizes  how 
important  this  program  is. 

••It's  probably  the  most  important  social 
program,  certainly  in  my  lifetime  and  prob- 
ably in  decades.  It  (is)  a  great  opportunity  to 
work  with  this  administration  and  on  this 
program." 

Absolutely  right.  And  I  wish  him  luck.  I 
also  offer  a  bit  of  advice:  If  the  pressures  of 
being  the  health-care  czar  get  to  you.  and 
you  get  sweaty  and  feel  chest  pains,  dizzi- 
ness, you  can  just  ring  your  secretarj'  and 
have  her  rush  in  one  of  your  fellow  Wlilte 
House  lawyer  health-care  experts. 

He  can  thump  on  your  stomach  to  get  the 
old  heart  pumping  again,  give  you  mouth  to 
ear.  and  you'll  be  as  good  as  new. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  42  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
BY  THE  TOLEDO  LEGAL  AID  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  4 
the  Toledo  Legal  Aid  Society  will  celebrate  42 
years  of  service  to  our  community.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  dedi- 
cated men  arid  women  whose  work  over  the 
years  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  thousands  of  northwest  Ohio- 
ans. 

For  over  four  decades,  the  Toledo  Legal  Aid 
Society  has  provided  free  legal  services  to 
low-income  and  elderly  residents  in  the  Great- 
er Toledo  area.  In  a  community  where  ap- 
proximately 100,000  people  live  at  or  below 
the  poverty  line,  the  Toledo  Legal  Aid  Society 
provides  vital  legal  services  to  individuals  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  fair  legal  represen- 
tation. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  General 
Mills  Corp.  for  providing  the  Toledo  Legal  Aid 
Society  with  a  grant  of  514,280  to  continue  its 
excellent  work;  and  congratulate  David  A. 
Ward  for  tieing  awarded  the  coveted  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Justice  Award  for  legal 
service  to  the  indigent  community. 

On  t)ehalf  of  all  the  residents  of  northwest 
Ohio  I  would  like  to  thank  the  volunteers,  fi- 
nancial backers,  and  licensed  attorneys  of  the 
Toledo  Legal  Aid  Society  who  over  the  years 
have  made  our  community  a  more  just  place 
in  which  to  live. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DENTAL 
HEALTH  MONTH 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTELLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  National  Children's  Dental  Health 
Month.  This  year  will  mark  the  45th  year  of 
annual  recognition  of  the  importance  of  chil- 
dren's dental  health. 

On  February  3,  1941,  National  Children's 
Dental  Health  Day  tjegan  as  a  1-day  observ- 
ance in  Cleveland,  OH.  On  February  8,  1949, 
the  first  national  observance  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Dental  Association.  By  1981, 
the  program  was  extended  to  a  month-long 
celebration  known  today  as  National  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Month. 

The  American  Dental  Association  has  tradi- 
tionally promoted  National  Children's  Dental 
Health  Month  by  emphasizing  the  many  pre- 
ventative benefits  dentistry  offers  children. 
This  year  is  different.  To  draw  attention  to  the 
national  epidemic  of  child  abuse  and  dentist's 
emerging  role  in  recognizing  it,  the  ADA  is 
highlighting  some  of  the  efforts  various  State 
dental  coalitions  have  taken  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  dental  professionals. 

More  than  65  percent  of  all  physical  injuries 
from  child  abuse  occur  on  the  head,  neck  or 
face,  making  the  dentist'  role  crucial  in  detect- 
ing such  abuse. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
St.  Clair  County  Dental  Associations  efforts  to 
promote  National  Children's  Dental  Health 
Month  locally  in  the  12th  congressional  district. 
Through  this  observance,  parents,  teachers, 
dentists,  and  others  in  the  community  can 
learn  to  recognize  child  abuse,  to  report  sus- 
pected cases  and  to  foster  the  attitudes  and 
habits  that  will  help  keep  children  safe  and 
their  smiles  t)eautiful  now  and  for  years  to 
come. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  I  salute 
the  American  Dental  Association  for  their  con- 
tinued responsibility  and  dedication  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  America's  children. 


February  2,  1994 


SNOWMOBILING  IN  WISCONSIN'S 
NORTH  WOODS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCO.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute the  Wisconsin  North  Woods. 

Any  of  you  in  this  chamber  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  time  in  northern  Wis- 
consin knows  full  well  the  splendor  and  beauty 
of  the  North  Woods.  Its  sparkling  lakes  and 
pine  forests  have  long  been  among  the  state's 
premier  tourist  attractions.  The  North  Woods 
offer  vacationing  families  and  dedicated  sport- 
ing enthusiasts  boundless  opportunities  for 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  water  and  snow  ski- 
ing as  well  as  countless  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  is  that  the 
North  Woods  are  also  home  to  the  country's 
finest  snowmobiling  trails.  Snow  Goer,  a  na- 
tional snowmobiling  magazine,  recently  ranked 
the  area  as  the  top  destination  for 
snowmobiling  enthusiasts.  Of  the  18  award 
categories  this  year,  the  North  Woods  won 
nine  prizes  for  first  place.  The  area  was  cited 
for  having  the  best  trails,  the  best  area  cater- 
ing to  families  and  the  best  guided  snow- 
mobile operation.  The  North  Woods  also  host 
the  World  Championship  Snowmobile  Derby 
held  every  January  in  Eagle  River.  In  fact. 
Eagle  River  has  staked  a  legitimate  claim  to 
t)eing  the  snowmobile  capital  of  the  world. 

Having  spent  numerous  winters  in  northeast 
Wisconsin,  I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  snowmobiling.  Almost  noth- 
ing can  match  the  exhilaration  of  sledding 
across  a  frozen  lake.  The  speed  and  power  of 
the  machine,  with  the  majestic  beauty  of  the 
Wisconsin  winter  landscape  as  a  backdrop, 
make  snowmobile  riding  truly  one  of  winter's 
most  pleasurable  winter  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin's North  Woods  for  making  this  area  the 
country's  finest  snowmobiling  spot.  Thanks  to 
their  efforts,  millions  of  snowmobile  enthu- 
siasts will  continue  to  enjoy  one  of  winter's 
greatest  pleasures  in  one  of  America's  most 
beautiful  winter  destinations.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  saluting  the  people 
of  Wisconsin's  North  Woods. 
North  Woods  S.sowmobiling  Ranked  Best  In 
The  Country 
Tlie  North  Woods  was  ranked  tlie  best 
overall  snowmobiling-  vacation  area  in   the 


country  by  readers  of  Snow  Gear  magazine 
in  the  publication's  third  annual  SnowTime 
Awards. 

"Beating  out  last  year's  champ.  West  Yel- 
lowstone, the  Wisconsin  North  Woods  is  ac- 
tually no  surprise  considering  how  many 
other  categories  it  has  taken  this  year.  Face 
it.  it's  a  great  place  to  go  sledding."  wrote 
Snow  Goer  editors.  "Whether  you  go  on  a 
short  weekend  trip  or  plan  your  vacation 
around  attending  the  World  Championship 
Snowmobile  Derby  in  Eagle  River,  the  North 
Woods  of  Wisconsin  Is  an  inviting  destina- 
tion." 

Of  the  18  award  categories  this  year,  the 
North  Woods  received  nine  first  places, 
which  were  released  in  the  December  1993 
issue  of  Snow  Goer. 

Other  firsts  for  the  North  Woods  went  for 
best  trail  riding,  best  trail  signing,  best  area 
for  service  facilities,  best  area  for  trailside 
pitstops.  best  weekend  or  day  trip  area,  best 
individual  restaurant  in  the  snowbelt.  best 
guided  snowmobile  tour  operation,  and  best 
area  catering  to  families. 

Several  area  businesses  received  awards, 
including  Pub'N  Prime  and  Blink  Bonnie's, 
both  in  St.  Germain,  which  tied  for  best  indi- 
vidual restaurant  in  the  snowbelt.  Worthen's 
Sayner  Pub  placed  second.  Blink  Bonnie's 
also  received  a  second  place  for  best  individ- 
ual pit  stop.  The  Chanticleer  Inn.  in  Eagle 
River,  received  honorable  mention  for  best 
individual  resort  or  motel  in  the  snowbelt. 

Decker  Sno-Venture  Tours  of  Eagle  River, 
a  pioneer  in  the  business  of  planning  and 
executing  snowmobile  touring  vacations,  has 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row  captured  top  hon- 
ors as  the  best  guided  snowmobile  tour  oper- 
ation. 

The  North  Woods  also  received  third-place 
finishes  for  best  nightlife,  area  most  likely 
to  visit  in  the  future,  best  area  offering  addi- 
tional activities,  and  most  scenic 
snowmobiling. 

Bob  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the 
Eagle  River  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  the  awards  should  make  North  Woods' 
residents  and  business  people  proud. 

"It's  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  chosen  over 
such  places  as  Yellowstone,  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  Idaho  and  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  as  the  place  to  spend  your 
winter  vacation."  said  Johnson.  "We  knew  it 
all  along  and  now  a  lot  more  people  know." 

Johnson  said  a  variety  of  businesses  and 
other  people  are  responsible  for  the  North 
Woods  doing  so  well  in  the  survey. 

"We  thank  the  snowmobile  clubs  for  all 
their  efforts,  the  lodging  people  for  providing 
comfortable  and  affordable  accommodations, 
the  snowmobile  service  facilities  so  our  visi- 
tors know  that  help  is  never  too  far  away 
and  the  restaurants  and  pit  stops  that  are  so 
inviting."  said  Johnson. 

Johnson  added  that  having  the  World 
Championship  Snowmobile  Derby  in  Eagle 
River  each  January  is  also  a  big  boost  for 
the  area. 

"Our  thanks  also  to  the  Deckers  for  the 
World  Championship  Snowmobile  Derby  and 
for  everything  they've  done  to  make  Eagle 
River  the  Snowmobile  Capitol  of  the  World", 
concluded  Johnson. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN 
BOSNIA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

of  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  con- 
cern expressed  in  this  room  today  regarding 
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the  United  States  policy — or,  as  it  seems  so 
often,  the  lack  of  a  policy — regarding  the  on- 
going war  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  I  think 
my  views  on  this  issue  are,  by  now,  fairly  well 
known,  as  I  have  long  called  for  the  use  of  air 
strikes  against  those  who  continue  to  lay  siege 
to  Sarajevo  and  other  civilian  enclaves  des- 
ignated by  the  United  Nations  as  safe  havens 
as  well  as  those  who  continue  to  block  the  de- 
livery of  vital  humanitahan  aid.  I  also  advocate 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  which  wrongfully  de- 
nies Bosnia  its  right  to  self-defense  as  guararv 
teed  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  U.N.  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former 
Yugoslavia  is  no  substitute  for  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion, action  that  could  genuinely  help  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  by  putting  the  negotiating  par- 
ties in  Geneva  on  level  ground  in  the  field.  But 
the  tribunal  does  have  the  potential  to  make 
an  important  contribution  to  peace  efforts  in 
this  region  by  holding  personally  accountable 
those  who  have  sought  this  war  and  fought 
this  war  in  violation  of  the  norms  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  I  am  convinced  that  a  lasting  res- 
olution of  the  war  in  the  Balkans  requires 
breaking  the  cycle  of  violence  and  vengeance 
that  has  racked  this  region  for  centuries  and 
that  goal  can  only  tje  achieved  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  an  impartial,  and  in 
this  case  international,  tribunal. 

A  week  ago,  a  staff  member  from  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  traveled  to  the  Netherlands 
to  meet  with  members  of  the  court,  to  under- 
score the  importance  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  attach  to  its  work,  and  to  learn  more 
atxjut  the  tribunal's  challenges.  In  particular,  I 
am  anxious  to  ensure  that  the  resources  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  be  utilized,  if  appropriate,  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  a  regime  to 
which  recourse  can  be  made  to  execute  the 
warrants  for  arrest,  detention,  surrender,  or 
transfer  of  persons  sought  for  trial  by  the  tribu- 
nal. 

Establishing  this  tribunal  has  tjeen  no  easy 
task,  and  I  commend  Ambassador  Madeleine 
Albright  for  her  tenacity  in  dealing  with  both 
reluctant  members  of  the  Security  Council  as 
well  as  the  often  unhelpful  U.N.  bureaucracy. 
And  some  important  progress  has  already 
been  made.  The  1 1  judges  of  the  court  are 
now  in  their  second  session  at  The  Hague. 
They  are  making  serious  progress  on  adopting 
their  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure,  a  deci- 
sive task  that  will  guide  their  work  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  a  necessary  step  tiefore 
trials  can  t)egin.  And  they  are  establishing  the 
tribunal  infrastructure  to  ensure  the  timely  and 
effective  administration  of  justice. 

But  while  the  establishment  of  this  tribunal 
constitutes  a  major  victory,  the  struggles  still 
ahead  of  this  lx)dy  are  formidable.  Even  now, 
it  appears  that  the  tribunal  is  atxsut  to  face  a 
serious  settjack:  having  only  held  its  inaugural 
session  last  November,  and  before  receiving 
any  indictments,  it  has  taeen  reported  that  the 
chief  prosecutor,  Venezuelan  Attorney  General 
Ramon  Escovar  Salom,  is  resigning  his  post 
to  take  a  new  position  with  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  his  can- 
didacy was  a  third-choice  compromise  to 
t)egin  with,  his  resignation  stands  as  txjth  a 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  court  as  well  as 
disappointing  delaying  factor. 

The  continued  absence  of  a  chief  prosecu- 
tor, of  course,  could  ultimately  derail  the  work 
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of  the  tribunal  altogether.  The  United  States 
must,  therefore,  move  quickly  to  secure  agree- 
ment in  the  Security  Council  on  a  new  chief 
prosecutor.  In  addition,  further  consideration 
should  given  to  the  question  of  how  the  sur- 
render of  indicted  criminals  to  the  court  is  to 
achieved. 

As  for  the  real  parties  to  this  conflict — Ser- 
bia, Croatia,  and  Bosnia — I  would  urge  that 
any  peace  agreement  among  them  achieved 
under  U.N.  auspices  include  enforcement  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  they  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion to  surrender  indicted  persons.  Any  U.N. 
peacekeepers  sent  to  those  countries  as  a 
part  of  such  an  agreement  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  obtain  custody  of  and  transfer  ac- 
cused criminals. 

I  realize  ttie  Congress  will  have  a  role  to 
play  in  that  process,  including  by  passing  the 
United  States'  own  implementing  legislation 
and  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion on  this  issue.  It  is  unlikely  that  war  crimi- 
nals from  the  former  Yugoslavia  would  seek 
refuge  in  or  transit  through  our  country.  But  it 
is  not  impossible,  and  if  the  United  Sates  is  to 
demonstrate  credibly  its  commitment  to  this 
criminal  tribunal,  we  must  certainly  lead  by  ex- 
ample. No  country  must  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a  safe  haven  for  indicted  war  chminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  the  form  for  ac- 
countability, but  it  must  be  matched  in  sut)- 
stance;  we  have  a  court  for  trials,  but  we  need 
indictments;  we  have  the  victims,  so  let's  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  justice. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
PRIORITIES  ACT 


HON.  MIKE  KREIDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  have  sent  the  message  loudly  and 
clearty  that  the  Federal  Government  must  dra- 
matically change  its  spending  habits.  In  the 
year  that  I've  been  here,  we  have  done  a  lot 
to  change,  but  there  is  plenty  more  to  be 
done. 

Reinventing  and  reforming  our  Government 
requires  that  we  examine  our  Nation's  needs 
and  allocate  the  resources  that  t)est  meet 
them.  One  area  that  needs  such  review  is  the 
Department  of  Energy's  research  system. 
Hundreds  of  facilities  in  the  United  States  are 
involved  in  multibillion-dollar  research  pro- 
grams, and  our  energy  priorities  have  changed 
in  recent  years. 

Many  DOE  research  activities  were  origi- 
nally aimed  at  meeting  cold  war  needs  for  nu- 
clear weapons.  Just  as  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  has  led  to  a  review  of  our  military  pnor- 
ities,  we  must  undertake  a  similar  review  of 
our  Nation's  research  needs  to  reflect  our 
changing  world.  Our  policy  must  reflect  the 
new  challenges  we  face,  like  global  climate 
change,  and  the  new  solutions  we  are  devel- 
oping, like  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  fossil  fuels. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  undertake  such  a 
review.  The  Federal  Energy  Research  Prior- 
ities Act  creates  a  commission,  modeled  after 
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the  Military  Base  Closure  Commission,  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  and  extensive  evaluation  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  facilities  and  re- 
search priorities.  The  Commission  will  make 
recommendations  on  how  to  reconfigure  and 
close  some  Department  of  Energy  facilities, 
and  it  will  identify  existing  facilities  or  combina- 
tions of  facilities  best  suited  to  work  on  na- 
tional priorities.  Its  recommendations  must  be 
implemented  unless  Congress  votes  to  reject 
them. 

The  goal  of  this  Commission  is  not  only  to 
build  a  more  energy-secure  future  for  our  Na- 
tion, but  to  do  so  in  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  way.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
final  reconfiguration  of  the  DOE  research  sys- 
tem must  result  in  at  least  a  25  percent  reduc- 
tion in  facilities  spending.  Those  savings  could 
add  up  to  several  billion  dollars,  depending  on 
the  scope  of  the  evaluation. 

A  similar  proposal  was  included  in  last 
year's  Penny-Kasich  amendment  to  H.R. 
3400,  the  Government  Reinvention  and  Re- 
scission bill.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that 
our  Government's  current  financial  situation 
requires  a  thorough  review  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  research  program.  Requirir>g  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  the  DOE  budget  for  re- 
search-related facilities  will  force  us  to  make 
the  tough  but  necessary  decisions  about  our 
Nation's  true  energy  priorities. 

The  American  people  are  insisting  that  we 
root  out  waste  and  abuse  in  our  Government, 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  must  join  in  this 
effort.  We  must  identify  those  programs  with 
too  much  overhead  and  administrative  costs 
and  too  little  actual  research.  This  bill  wouW 
allow  the  Commission,  working  with  the  Sec- 
retary, to  consider  those  factors  when  sug- 
gesting facilities  for  closure  and  reconfigura- 
tions. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  can't  cut  unneces- 
sary spending  because  too  many  Memtiers  of 
Congress  have  facilities  in  their  distrk:ts. 
That's  why  the  Department  of  Energy  Facilities 
Closure  and  Reconfiguring  Commission  is 
based  on  the  model  of  the  Military  Base  Clo- 
sure Commission.  Congress  can  intervene 
only  to  reject  the  entire  plan,  rather  than  just 
one  piece  of  it. 

This  legislation  will  save  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  and  better  focus  our  Nation's  re- 
search efforts.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  YESHIVA  KETANA 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1994 
Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Yeshiva  Ketana  of  Manhattan  on 
the  occasion  of  its  seventh  annual  dinner  on 
February  5,  1994.  The  Yeshiva,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  346  West  89th  Street  in  Manhattan, 
serves  the  Orthodox  Jewish  communities  of 
Manhattan's  West  Side,  Lower  East  Side,  and 
Washington  Heights,  and  that  of  the  Bronx 
and  surrounding  areas  as  well.  This  institution 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  continuity  in  Jewish  life 
and  Jewish  education  that  is  so  integral  to  the 
Yeshiva  Ketana's  parents  and  supporters. 
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I  also  want  to  commend  the  fine  individuals 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  outstanding  efforts, 
have  been  named  as  honorees  for  the  sev- 
enth annual  dinner.  Being  honored  at  this 
year's  dinner  will  be  Mrs.  Peppy  Septimus,  a 
grandmother  of  five  children  who  now  attend 
the  yeshiva.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Arnie  Kanarek, 
parents  at  the  yeshiva,  will  receive  the  Rab- 
binic Community  Service  Award.  Rabbi 
Kanarek  teaches  at  Yeshiva  University's  high 
school  and  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  syna- 
gogue which  serves  the  Einstein  Medical  Cen- 
ter Jewish  community.  Also  t)eing  honored  are 
the  students  and  parents  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  the  values  of  continuity 
in  Jewish  life  shown  by  the  staff,  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  supporters  of  the  Yeshiva  Ketana 
arxJ  to  honor  those  individuals  due  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  seventh  annual  dinner  who 
have  served  as  role  models  and  loyal  friends 
to  the  yeshiva.  May  you  be  "Matzliach"  in  your 
praiseworthy  efforts  for  many  years  to  come. 


ILLNESSES  OF  GULF  WAR  VETER- 
ANS GIVEN  NEEDED  PRIORITY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  participated  in  a  hearing  which  in 
my  view  will  assist  Persian  Gulf  veterans  who 
have  contracted  mysterious  illnesses  due  to 
possible  exposure  with  chemical  agents.  The 
committee  questioned  Veterans  Affairs  Sec- 
retary Jesse  Brown  and  DOD  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Edward  Dorn  on  their  respective  De- 
partments' commitment  to  finding  causes  and 
treatment  for  those  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  their  country  just  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end  of  Persian  Gulf 
war  in  1990,  a  multitude  of  veterans  have  ex- 
perienced a  numt»er  of  maladies  ranging  from 
fatigue  to  memory  loss  to  dizziness.  These  ill- 
nesses have  raised  the  possibility  that  many 
Persian  Gulf  veterans  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  chemical  agents  during  their  time  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Two  of  my  constituents,  Sgt.  Dan  Braun  and 
Spec.  Mark  Panzara,  were  among  the  first 
Persian  Gulf  veterans  to  be  afflicted  with  these 
mysterious  illnesses.  The  two,  who  served 
with  the  144th  Supply  Company  of  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  worked  with  damaged 
tanks,  some  of  which  were  radioactive.  Upon 
their  return  home,  they  both  began  experienc- 
ing unexplained  illnesses,  such  as  persistent 
headaches  and  skin  bruises.  Clearly,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  to  act  to  ensure  that 
these  veterans  would  not  go  untreated. 

Through  the  work  of  those  of  us  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  legislation  creating  a 
Persian  Gulf  War  Veterans  Health  Registry, 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Bush  in  November  1992.  This 
program  allows  veterans,  like  Sergeant  Braun 
and  Specialist  Panzara,  who  tjelieve  that  they 
may  have  been  exposed  to  environmental 
hazards  during  their  service  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  come  to  a  VA  hospital  for  a  free  exam- 
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Ination.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  glad  that  Persian  Gulf  veterans 
were  given  this  needed  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  honored  to  work  in 
crafting  legislation  signed  into  law  late  last 
year  that  gives  the  Veterans  Affairs  Depart- 
ment the  statutory  authority  to  treat  the  ill- 
nesses of  Gulf  war  veterans  as  service-con- 
nected conditions. 

It  is  vital  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  assist 
these  veterans,  who  so  ably  served  our  coun- 
try with  honor  and  distinction  and  have  been 
the  victims  of  mysterious  diseases  upon  their 
return.  Both  the  VA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  a  very  important  role  to  play  in 
this  responsibility. 

Yesterday's  hearing,  our  committee's  eighth 
on  the  subject,  was  yet  another  step  in  ensur- 
ing that  Persian  Gulf  veterans  will  receive  the 
best  care  possible  for  any  illness  that  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  that  war. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FETAL  AL- 
COHOL SYNDROME  PREVENTION 
ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  .MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1994 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legislation  to 
help  lead  the  battle  to  end  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. The  Comprehensive  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Prevention  Act  will  establish  a  well- 
coordinated  prevention  program  to  help  end 
one  of  the  most  devastating  conditions  afflict- 
ing our  Nation's  children  today. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  a  frustrating  prot>- 
lem  in  our  society  today.  It  is  completely  pre- 
ventable. Very  simple.  No  alcohol,  no  birth  de- 
fects. It  sounds  tike  it  would  be  easy  to  elimi- 
nate this  problem  but  it's  not. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  remains  one  of  the 
top  three  causes  of  birth  defects  in  this  Nation 
arxf  the  leading  known  cause  of  mental  retar- 
dation. In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
some  parts  of  the  State  have  rates  of  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome  from  2  to  5  times  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

The  bill  being  introduced  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  today  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  towards  eliminating  this  prob- 
lem. This  legislation  wiH  help  create  com- 
prehensive public  education,  prevention,  and 
research  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  bill  will  give 
us  a  coordinated  system  to  begin  to  really  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  this  very  costly  birth  de- 
fect. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  must  get  Federal 
funds  to  the  areas  that  count — to  schools,  to 
community  health  centers,  and  to  clinics.  In 
those  places,  the  funds  can  be  used  to  spread 
the  word  about  the  dangers  of  consuming  al- 
cohol during  pregnancy. 

It's  obvious  that  we  have  not  yet  found  an 
effective  way  to  prevent  women  from  consum- 
ing alcohol  during  pregnancy.  In  fact,  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  the  number  of  those 
being  born  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  actu- 
ally on  the  rise.  We  have  been  given  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  Nation's  public  health  and  we 
have  so  far  failed  to  meet  it. 
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As  we  begin  to  eamestly  debate  how  to  re- 
form our  health  care  system,  it  only  makes 
sense  that  we  work  to  eliminate  health  care 
problems  in  our  country  that  can  be  conv 
pletely  prevented. 

We  must  face  these  challenges  and  meet 
them  head  on.  Eliminating  these  completely 
preventable  problems  will  not  only  go  a  long 
ways  toward  improving  our  health  care  sys- 
tem, but  also  the  lives  of  our  people. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LANA  STOKES 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Lana  Stokes,  a  resident  of  Paterson. 
NJ,  and  the  weatherization  manager  of  the 
Paterson  Task  Force. 

An  elderly  Paterson  resident  recently  came 
to  the  Paterson  Work  Force  Weatherization 
Department  after  she  was  displaced  from  her 
two-family  home  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  fire.  Unfortunately,  the  contractor  hired  to  re- 
pair the  damages  not  only  performed  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  work,  but  then  left  town  with 
the  insurance  money  she  had  given  her.  The 
woman  needed  approximately  345,000  to  re- 
pair her  home. 

The  weatherization  manager  of  the  Paterson 
Task  Force,  Lana  Stokes,  quickly  came  to  her 
aid.  She  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  woman 
to  receive  312,000  through  a  State  housing 
grant.  In  addition,  Lana  contacted  staff  menrv 
t)ers  of  the  Division  of  Housing  of  the 
Paterson  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, which  resulted  in  another  515,000 
through  a  U.S.  HUD  grant. 

Since  518,000  was  still  needed  to  complete 
the  repairs  to  the  woman's  home.  Lana  did  not 
rest.  Lana  continued  to  request  donations  from 
all  the  vendors  with  whom  she  had  done  busi- 
ness over  the  past  decade.  Donations  for  the 
house  included  a  complete  set  of  replacement 
windows,  vinyl  tiling  for  the  kitchen  floor  tar 
paper  for  the  roof,  a  hot  water  heater,  two 
stoves,  and  other  building  supplies.  In  fact, 
PSE&G  of  New  Jersey  agreed  to  install  the 
wall  and  attic  insulation  at  no  charge. 

For  Lana's  work,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  her  for  the  assistance  she  has 
given.  Moreover,  I  thank  Lana  for  the  tireless 
effort  she  has  given  to  all  individuals  through 
her  work  at  the  Paterson  Task  Force. 


TONY  COELHO,  SOLDIER  OF 
FORTUNE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDl.'VNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  Washington  Post  article 
about  our  former  colleague,  Tony  Coelho. 

At  the  time  Tony  chose  to  leave  Congress, 
there  was  a  lot  of  speculation  about  his  finan- 
cial matters.  The  most  significant  element  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  is  the  letter  of  ex- 
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oneration  from  the  Justice  Department  con- 
cerning Tony's  conduct. 

One  might  wonder,  then,  why  Tony  re- 
signed. But  those  who  know  him  urxJerstand 
perfectly  well  why  he  did  so.  He  chose  to 
spare  his  family  and  his  party  the  inevitable, 
scurrilous  attacks  of  far  fetched  innuendo 
whk:h  would  have  emanated  from  unprincipled 
partisanship  in  those  soapkxjx  tribunals  where, 
in  the  words  of  Samuel  Shellabarger,  "No  one 
is  too  innocent  to  be  proved  guilty." 

It  is  said  that  the  best  revenge  is  living  well. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  Tony  is  anything  but 
a  vengeful  person,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  he 
is  living,  well,  happily. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9.  1994] 

Tony  Coelho,  Soldier  of  Fortune 

(By  David  A.  Vise) 

New  York.— Tony  Coelho  sat  at  his  desk, 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  doubts 
racing  through  his  mind  as  he  gazed  out  the 
window  into  the  back  yard  of  his  Alexandria 
home. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1989.  two  weeks  after 
he  had  resigned  from  Congress  under  a  cloud, 
and  Coelho  was  home  alone.  His  wife  was  out 
shopping,  the  colleagues  who  had  offered  him 
support  were  busy  with  other  problems  and 
the  reporters  who  had  chronicled  his  abrupt 
demise  have  stopped  calling.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  whole  nasty  episode  began. 
Coelho  was  second-guessing  his  decision  to 
move  on  rather  than  fight  allegations  of  fi- 
nancial misconduct. 

"It  was  like  somebody  just  hit  me  in  the 
belly  and  knocked  all  my  air  out."  Coelho 
recalled.  "I  was  feeling  blue,  lonely,  and 
questioning  my  judgment.  I  broke  down." 

As  he  wept.  Coelho  thought  about  all  the 
people  he  had  let  down— the  staffers,  the  vot- 
ers, the  family  and  friends,  himself.  Had  he 
quit  too  hastily?  Should  he  instead  have 
girded  for  battle  as  he  had  so  often  done  be- 
fore? He  prided  himself  on  being  a  fighter 
and  a  survivor,  yet  his  own  daughter  was 
saying  that  he  had  "run  away." 

The  sound  of  his  wife  returning  home 
snapped  Coelho  out  of  his  funk. 

"It  lasted  only  20  minutes."  Coelho  said.  "I 
got  a  hold  of  myself  basically  and  said.  'You 
did  the  right  thing,  and  you  can't  look  back.' 
That  was  the  only  time  in  that  whole  four- 
year  period  that  I  thought  maybe  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  felt  great  afterward." 

As  the  big  bucks  have  rolled  in.  Coelho 
(pronounced  KWEL-oh)  has  felt  even  better 
about  life  after  Congress. 

In  the  four  years  since  he  resigned  from  his 
lofty  post  as  House  majority  whip,  Tony 
Coelho  has  turned  a  political  disaster  into  a 
pergonal  fortune.  He  has  made  millions  of 
dollars  on  Wall  Street,  built  an  expensive 
beach  house  in  Delaware  and  become  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes adviser  to  the  Clinton  White 
House — even  being  suggested  as  a  possible 
chief  of  staff.  He's  also  been  able  to  spend 
time  with  his  family  and  has  endowed  a  uni- 
versity professorship  for  medical  research 
into  epilepsy,  the  disorder  that  nearly 
caused  him  to  kill  himself  as  a  young  man. 

Interviews  with  Coelho  and  dozens  of  peo- 
ple who  know  him  provide  a  portrait  of  a 
man  who  had  one  of  the  fastest  balls  and 
most  remunerative  rebounds  of  any  Washing- 
ton figure  in  recent  memory.  After  a  re- 
markably successful  decade  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  California  legislator  departed  on  his  47th 
birthday  with  a  vow  that  there  must  be  life 
after  Congress.  By  trading  on  political  con- 
nections and.  his  considerable  networking 
and  money-raising  skills,  Coelho  has  found 
It. 
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Only  to  his  friends  has  the  revival  been 
unsurprising.  They  know  that  Tony  Coelho 
has  been  through  worse. 

When  he  was  a  teenager  growing  up  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  California,  the  grandson  of 
Portuguese  immigrants,  his  parents  took 
him  to  witch  doctors  and  faith  healers  who 
burned  candles  on  him  in  dark  rooms  and 
poured  hot  oil  on  his  head  to  try  to  cure  him 
of  seizures.  His  parents  never  explained,  but 
Coelho  found  out  during  his  college  years. 
Wanting  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
he  went  to  a  doctor  for  the  required  phys- 
ical—and was  informed  that  not  only  was  he 
an  epileptic,  but  he  could  not  become  a 
priest.  The  church,  the  doctor  said,  held  to 
an  ancient  belief  that  people  with  the  dis- 
order were  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  if  not 
the  devil  himself. 

Coelho  said  that  when  he  called  his  parents 
to  tell  them,  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  problem,  because  they  agreed  with  the 
church.  "We  always  believed  that."  his 
mother.  Alice,  said.  For  Coelho.  it  was  the 
first  in  a  devastating  series  of  rejections.  He 
lost  his  driver's  license  because  epileptics 
were  required  to  be  seizure-free  for  one  year 
before  driving  in  Los  Angeles.  Businesses 
that  had  sought  to  hire  him  backed  off  after 
they  learned  of  his  condition;  the  only  job  he 
could  find  was  working  as  a  cashier  in  a  liq- 
uor store.  And  he  was  lonely,  having  broken 
up  with  his  girlfriend  after  deciding  to  be- 
come a  priest. 

"I  was  suicidal  and  drank  a  lot."  Coelho 
said.  "I  felt  rejected  by  the  church.  I  felt  re- 
jected by  my  parents.  I  thought  God  had  re- 
jected me."  Even  the  government  had  re- 
jected him  by  taking  away  his  license. 

Epilepsy  is  a  group  of  neurological  dis- 
orders characterized  by  the  tendency  to  have 
recurrent  seizures.  For  most  epileptics,  a  sei- 
zure is  not  a  medical  emergency,  even 
thought  it  appears  like  one.  The  condition 
can  be  controlled  with  medication,  and  after 
going  on  a  daily  dose  of  phenobarbital,  Coel- 
ho says,  he  hasn't  had  a  seizure  in  years. 

Coelho  credits  comedian  Bob  Hope  with 
saving  his  life.  A  pnest  arranged  for  him  to 
do  chores  for  Hope  and  they  became  friends.- 
His  long  talks  with  the  star  helped  him  re- 
gain his  self  confidence  and  eventually  he 
came  to  Washington  to  work  for  a  congress- 
man from  California. 

Two  decades  later,  he  knew  that  leaving 
the  power  and  prestige  of  Capitol  Hill  was 
easier  than  what  it  took  to  get  there.  "I  have 
tremendous  confidence  in  myself."  Coelho 
says.  "I  can  never  be  rejected  as  much  as 
when  I  found  out  I  had  epilepsy.  Nobody  will 
ever  put  me  down  there  again." 

And.  finally,  that  includes  his  parents. 
Ironically,  for  a  man  with  such  honed  com- 
munications skills,  he  avoided  dialogue  with 
his  mother  and  father  about  the  pain  of  his 
epilepsy  for  29  years.  Only  when  a  reporter 
asked  his  mother  about  the  subject  recently 
did  Coelho  learn  that  she  no  longer  consid- 
ered the  condition  a  stigma.  He  flew  to  Cali- 
fornia and  talked  it  through  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  "Unless  you  have  been 
through  it.  I  don't  think  you  can  appreciate 
the  emotional  burden  that  took  off  my 
shoulders."  he  says. 

Today  he  regularly  travels  around  the 
country  making  speeches  about  the  disorder 
and  even  putting  on  puppet  shows  to  teach 
children  about  it.  Coelho  has  endowed  a 
chair  at  UCLA  Medical  School  for  epilepsy 
research  and  has  raised  about  S5  million 
overall  to  fund  programs  ranging  from  job 
training  centers  to  family  counseling. 

"Tony  is  the  first  and  only  prominent  pub- 
lic person  to  speak  up  and  say.  "I  have  epi- 
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lepsy.'  "  said  Jerome  Engel  Jr.,  chief  of  epi- 
lepsy research  at  UCLA  School  of  Medicine. 
"He  is  a  role  model  for  kids,  in  particular. 
Until  he  came  along  there  were  not  any." 

Still,  for  a  man  who  likes  to  be  in  control 
at  all  times,  Coelho  knows  that  in  some 
ways— many  of  them  positive  ways—  his  epi- 
lepsy controls  them.  It  isn't  the  physical 
symptoms;  the  medicine  takes  care  of  those. 
It  is  simply  the  looming  reality  of  his  condi- 
tion that,  each  and  every  day.  shapes  Coel- 
ho's  self-disciplined  approach  to  living. 

THE  DISCIPLINARIAN 

Five  mornings  a  week.  Tony  Coelno  begins 
his  day  around  5:30  working  out  with  a  per- 
sonal trainer  or  a  friend.  His  mother  said 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  epilepsy,  he 
might  have  become  one  of  those  priests  who 
lacked  the  requisite  discipline  and  decorum. 
But  in  the  lifestyle  he  has  chosen.  Coelho 
relishes  rigor  and  routine. 

Before  the  doctors  told  him  what  was 
wrong,  Coelho  thought  the  seizures  were  a 
reaction  to  stress.  He  still  believes  that  one 
way  to  keep  his  epilepsy  under  control  is  by 
managing  stress— which  involves  everything 
from  precisely  organizing  his  life  to  strenu- 
ous daily  workouts. 

Says  stockbroker  Michael  Shor.  who  often 
lifts  weights  with  the  165-pound,  5-foot-lO 
Coelho:  "I've  spotted  him  when  he  was 
bench-pressing  195  pounds." 

At  Wertheim.  Sctiroder  &  Co..  the  Wall 
Street  investment  firm  he  joined  after  leav- 
ing Congress,  colleagues  say  they've  never 
seen  anyone  so  focused  and  methodical— in 
small  ways  and  large.  Over  the  course  of  the 
day.  he  writes  tasks  he  wants  to  accomplish 
on  3-by-5  index  cards  that  he  carries  in  his 
coat  pocket.  One  task  per  card,  of  course,  re- 
lieving the  burden  of  rememt)ering  what 
needs  to  get  done.  He's  upgraded  the  com- 
puter systems  to  track  clients  and  invest- 
ments and  established  a  more  formal  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  process. 

The  efficiency  extracts  a  price  from  those 
around  him.  however.  As  a  boss,  he  is  ex- 
tremely demanding  and  regarded  by  some  as 
abrupt  and  a  bully.  In  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  poems  and  framed  lithographs  of 
waterfalls  and  snowy  scenes  in  his  office,  he 
replaces  people  he  doesn't  regard  as  talented 
and  dedicated  much  faster  than  the  voters 
could  have  thrown  him  out. 

"In  politics,  they  measured  you  every  two 
years."  Coelho  said.  "Here,  it  is  every  day." 

As  with  other  aspects  of  his  life.  Coelho's 
decision  about  where  to  work  was  influenced 
by  epilepsy.  After  he  resigned  from  Congress, 
the  job  offers  came  pouring  in  to  the  man 
who  had  once  been  the  nation's  leading 
Democratic  fund-raiser.  He  had  been  in  line 
to  become  House  majority  leader  and  had 
ties  to  many  business  and  labor  leaders.  Ulti- 
mately, he  had  83  choices. 

Coelho  quickly  narrowed  the  alternatives 
by  ruling  out  lobbying,  the  career  path  of 
choice  for  many  former  members.  He  also 
ruled  out  any  job  far  from  Washington  be- 
cause his  daughters  were  in  school.  He  want- 
ed a  job  that  offered  him  the  potential  to 
earn  a  lot  of  money  and  learn.  Within  several 
months,  he  settled  on  Wertheim.  Coelho  had 
visited  the  firm  several  years  before  and  had 
liked  the  people  there.  The  purpose  of  his 
earlier  visit:  raising  money  for  epilepsy. 

THE  BUSINESSMAN 

Coelho's  new  job  matched  one  of  the  na- 
tion's premier  fund-raisers  with  a  giant 
honey  pot. 

He  became  a  top  executive  of  the  Wertheim 
division  that  invests  in  stocks  and  bonds  for 
pension  funds  and  other  major  investors.  The 
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$4  trillion  in  pension  funds  is  the  nation's 
bigrgest  pool  of  money,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
city,  sate  and  union  pension  funds,  where 
Coelho  already  had  contacts  or  could  develop 
them. 

When  he  arrived,  the  troubled  division  had 
about  $700  million  under  management  and 
was  shrinking;  in  four  years  under  Coelho 
that  figure  has  quintupled  to  abut  $3.6  bil- 
lion and  is  heading  toward  his  goal  of  $5  bil- 
lion. His  initial  major  recruits  were  union 
pension  funds. 

"He  has  done  for  them  what  he  did  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  has  raised  a  lot  of 
money,"  said  Jay  Mazur.  president  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

"He  has  a  magic  Rolodex,"  said  Wertheim 
Managing  Director  Kenneth  Melamed. 

Some  Wertheim  executives  initially  were 
opposed  to  hiring  Coelho  due  to  his  lack  of 
business  experience  and  the  questions  sur- 
rounding his  resignation.  A  spate  of  articles 
in  1989  said  he  had  profited  from  his  political 
connections  by  purchasing  $100,000  of  a  new 
Issue  of  junk  bonds  from  Michael  Milken  and 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert.  He  borrowed 
money  to  buy  the  bonds  from  Los  Angeles- 
based  Columbia  Saving  and  Loan,  which  was 
run  by  Democratic  contributor  Tom  Spiegel. 

Coelho  failed  to  disclose  the  loan,  making 
it  appear  he  was  trying  to  hide  a  profitable 
deal  not  available  to  others.  The  damaging 
details  emerged  amid  an  unrelated  ethics  in- 
vestigation of  former  House  speaker  Jim 
Wright  and  as  federal  prosecutors  were  pry- 
ing into  Drexel  and  Columbia  in  the  biggest 
criminal  fraud  probe  in  Wall  Street  history. 
,  Coelho  resigned  quickly  to  avoid  putting 
himself,  his  family  and  the  party  through 
many  months  of  adverse  publicity.  He  had 
played  political  hardball  and  knew  he  would 
make  a  juicy  target.  "I  want  to  give  my 
party  a  chance  to  move  on,"  he  said  upon  re- 
signing. 

While  blaming  the  error  on  his  failure  to 
pay  attention  to  matters  handled  by  his  ac- 
countant, Coelho  predicted  a  federal  inves- 
tigation would  clear  him.  Last  year,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  sent  him  a  letter  saying  it 
had  closed  its  probe  of  his  junk  bond  pur- 
chase— as  far  as  it  will  go  in  saying  that  the 
target  of  an  investigation  is  cleared. 

Wertheim's  William  Smethurst  said  some 
people  believe  Coelho  while  others  remain 
skeptical.  "He  said  he  had  a  problem  and  rec- 
ognized it  and  felt  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  he  did  the  honorable  thing" 
by  resigning,  Smethurst  said.  "Other  people 
to  this  day  say  no  guy  would  have  resigned 
from  that  important  an  office  for  something 
that  was  a  peccadillo,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  serious  behind. 
He  said  there  was  nothing  more  and  he  got  a 
clean  bill  of  health." 

Though  he  was  an  untraditional  hire, 
Wertheim's  top  officials  sensed  that  Coelho 
could  be  a  great  rainmaker. 

"If  I  could  sell  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1981,  I  could  sell  Wertheim  Schroder."  Coelho 
said. 

Bud  Morten,  a  Wertheim  managing  direc- 
tor, said  there  is  a  link  between  the  close  re- 
lationships Coelho  develops  and  his  ability 
to  bring  in  business.  "Everybody  is  struck  by 
his  quality  of  concern  and  his  interest  in  you 
as  a  human  being,"  Morten  said.  "That  is  a 
quality  some  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the 
world  share." 

And  some  of  the  best  politicians.  Coelho's 
skills  are  never  more  apparent  than  in  a  one- 
on-one  encounter.  He  locks  on  to  you  with  a 
remarkable  pair  of  deep  brown  eyes.  Their 
concentration  is  total  and  so  is  his,  exuding 
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empathy  and  making  clear  there  is  no  other 
conversation  in  the  world  than  yours  at  this 
moment.  The  focus,  the  discipline,  the  en- 
ergy are  at  your  disposal.  Your  words  are  the 
most  important  he  has  ever  heard.  He  stands 
close,  than  speaks  in  a  hushed  tone  that 
draws  you  closer.  In  the  end.  his  eyes  do  not 
permanently  release  you;  they  merely  allow 
a  comfortable  leave  of  absence  until  your 
next  meeting. 

Coelho  has  converted  new  acquaintances 
and  old  political  allies  into  clients.  He  added 
one  wealthy  client  after  a  conversation  on  a 
flight  from  London  to  Washington.  Barbara 
Easterling,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  said  she 
gave  Wertheim  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
manage  because  of  her  prior  political  rela- 
tionship with  Coelho.  The  firm  has  kept  the 
funds  because  of  superior  investment  per- 
formance, she  said. 

Some  people  find  what  Coelho  is  doing  re- 
pugnant. Charles  Lewis,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington-based  Center  for  Public  In- 
tegrity, said  Coelho  hurt  the  Democratic 
Party  by  making  it  too  dependent  on  special 
interest  fund-raising.  Then  he  resigned  to 
avoid  a  House  ethics  investigation  and  began 
soliciting  pension  business  from  people  who 
had  given  him  political  contributions. 

"He  basically  used  his  old  connections  to 
raise  all  this  money  in  a  different  context  on 
Wall  Street,"  Lewis  said.  "In  the  context  of 
Wall  Street,  that  is  wonderful.  From  my  per- 
spective, he  used  his  position  as  a  Demo- 
cratic Party  official  and  made  tons  of  money 
for  himself  and  his  firm.  This  is  not  a  person 
who  became  a  priest  after  he  resigned." 

THE  NETWORKER 

Wall  Street  provided  as  good  a  home  for 
Tony  Coelho  as  Capitol  Hill  because  rela- 
tionships matter  in  both  places.  Coelho  ap- 
proaches networking  with  all  the  passion 
and  self-discipline  be  brings  to  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

"I  commit  to  relationships."  Coelho  said. 
"I  never  walk  away  from  people." 

Coelho  typically  spends  Monday  through 
Thursday  in  Manhattan  and  Fi-iday  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  meets  with  clients  and  goes 
to  the  White  House.  He  also  counsels  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  sits  on  numerous  cor- 
porate boards. 

Coelho  has  maintained  close  ties  with  his 
former  staff  members  in  Washington.  Many 
of  them  came  to  work  for  Clinton  and  they 
look  to  the  51-year-old  Coelho.  whom  they 
describe  as  their  mentor,  for  advice. 

"I  have  learned  more  from  him  than  any- 
body in  politics  and  stay  in  regular  weekly 
contact,"  said  presidential  assistant  Rahm 
Emanuel.  "He  always  has  a  take  on  things 
that  gives  you  another  way  of  looking  at 
how  to  move  something  and  spin  some- 
thing." 

"I  probably  talk  to  him  every  other  day," 
said  Tom  Nides.  chief  of  staff  for  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Mickey  Kantor. 

"He  continues  to  have  the  best  political  in- 
stincts of  anybody  I  know,"  said  David 
Dreyer,  deputy  White  House  communications 
director. 

On  NAFTA,  Coelho  helped  devise  a  na- 
tional security  focus,  which  gave 
Democratics  a  way  to  deflect  the  pressure 
they  were  getting  for  voting  against  orga- 
nized labor.  He  also  provided  the  White 
House  vyith  intelligence  on  where  key  mem- 
bers were  leaning  and  how  to  move  them.  He 
even  made  calls  to  persuade  members,  as  he 
has  on  other  issues. 

Emanuel  and  other  former  Coelho  staffers 
gathered  at  Coelho's  home  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia last  summer  for  their  third  reunion. 
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For  hours,  Coelho  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
lawn  receiving  visitors  and  dispensing  ad- 
vice. He  distributed  a  directory  of  addresses 
with  a  cover-memo  addressed  to  "Our  Ex- 
tended Family."  It  included  a  request  for  in- 
formation so  he  could  publish  a  newsletter. 

Coelho  said  his  parents'  refusal  to  accept 
his  epilepsy  explains  his  affinity  for  creating 
an  extended  family. 

He  also  counsels  friends  on  jobs,  marital 
problems,  and  other  issues.  "It  is  the  priest 
in  me,"  he  said. 

Every  day,  Coelho  spends  hours  on  the 
phone  expanding  his  network.  Sometimes,  it 
leads  to  new  business.  "I'll  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  a  former  staffer  and  say,,  'How  are 
you  doing?'  or  just  call  an  old  acquaintance. 
I  called  a  guy  the  other  day  I  hadn't  heard 
from  in  seven  or  eight  months.  He  said  to 
me,  'It  is  fortuitous  you  called.  Our  company 
is  in  the  middle  of  doing  something,  and  I 
want  to  bring  you  in.'  I  called  because  I 
hadn't  heard  from  him  and  we  had  a  great  re- 
lationship. I  don't  know  if  we  would  have 
had  the  business  if  I  hadn't  called.  That  is 
what  relationships  and  commitment  are  all 
about." 

LIFE  AFTER  CONGRESS 

Although  people  at  Wertheim  describe 
Coelho  as  a  hard  worker,  his  schedule  is  easi- 
er than  it  was  when  he  was  in  Congress. 
There  he'd  work  all  week  and  then  spend 
weekends  on  the  fund-raising  circuit.  "'Vou 
didn't  get  a  place  for  him,"  said  Phyllis 
Coelho.  "He  was  never  there." 

This  summer,  Coelho  spent  weekends  with 
his  family  at  his  new  million-dollar  beach 
house  in  Bethany.  "He  and  Phyllis  are  as 
happy  as  I've  seen  them  in  20  years,"  said 
CBS  vice  president  Martin  Franks,  who  used 
to  work  with  Coelho.  "He  has  discovered  he 
doesn't  have  to  be  running  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  to  enjoy  himself." 

"Life  is  better  now,  "  said  Phyllis  Coelho. 
"Definitely,  definitely,  definitely." 

Coelho  would  like  to  stay  at  Wertheim  a 
few  more  years  to  add  to  his  net  worth.  Yet 
the  pull  of  politics  remains  strong. 

The  most  enticing  job  for  Coelho  would  be 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  where  his  execu- 
tive skills  and  political  instincts  would  be 
utilized.  But  would  the  White  House  be  will- 
ing to  absorb  the  heat  from  his  damaged  rep- 
utation? The  clearance  letter  Coelho  re- 
ceived from  Justice  helps,  but  it  likely 
wouldn't  prevent  criticism,  at  least  not  yet. 
His  name  recently  was  floated  for  White 
House  deputy  chief  of  staff,  a  job  Coelho 
wouldn't  leave  Wall  Street  to  take.  Some- 
day, as  an  elder  statesman,  he  says  he'd  like 
to  be  U.S.  ambassador  to  Portugal. 

Former  Ohio  congressman  Dennis  Eckart, 
who  sought  Coelho's  advice  before  resigning, 
predicted  his  friend  won't  last  at  the  firm. 
"Tony  is  a  hurdler  in  life."  he  said.  "He  hur- 
dled epilepsy,  he  hurdled  the  House  and  he 
will  hurdle  Wertheim  Schroder  at  some 
point." 

As  a  politician  on  Wall  Street.  Coelho  has 
his  own  way  of  explaining  things.  "I  said 
there  is  life  after  Congress."  he  said.  "I  say 
there  is  life  after  Wertheim." 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE    125TH   ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  URSINUS  COLLEGE 
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lege,  located  in  Collegevllle,  PA,  on  the  125th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  Founded  by  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1 869, 
Ursinus  College  was  imbued  by  its  founders 
with  a  commitment  to  literal  arts  education 
and  service  to  the  community. 

Ursinus  College  is  an  independent,  4-year 
liberal  arts  college  with  a  solid  tradition  of  aca- 
demic excellence  in  both  its  faculty  and  stu- 
dent bodies. 

The  mission  of  Ursinus  College  is  to  enable 
students  to  become  independent,  responsible 
and  thoughtful  individuals  through  a  program 
of  liberal  education.  That  education  prepares 
them  to  live  creatively  and  usefully  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  their  society  in  an  inter- 
dependent world. 

The  full-time  teaching  faculty  of  Ursinus 
have  prepared  in  the  great  graduate  schools 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Acting  as 
mentors  to  students,  they  encourage  a  col- 
lalDorative  style  of  learning  in  their  preparation 
of  students  for  professional  pursuits  beyond 
Ursinus. 

Through  lib)eral  education,  students  gain  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  the  capacity  to  think  analyt- 
ically, critically  and  creatively,  and  the  skill  to 
express  thoughts  with  logic,  clarity  and  grace. 
Further,  they  develop  a  deepened  sense  of 
human  history  and  an  understanding  of  who 
they  are  as  persons,  what  they  ought  to  do  as 
citizens,  and  how  they  best  can  appreciate  the 
diversity  and  ambiguity  of  contemporary  expe- 
riences. 

Today,  Ursinus  College  graduates  enter  so- 
ciety not  only  with  a  strong  sense  of  self  and 
history,  but  also  with  a  strong  commitment  to 
improve  our  society.  I  am  proud  to  honor 
Ursinus  College  for  125  years  of  dedication 
not  only  to  the  students  who  have  passed 
through  its  halls,  but  also  for  its  dedication  to 
Montgomery  County,  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
our  country. 


RECOGNIZING  WANDA  ORTONS 
CAREER  IN  JOURNALISM 


HON.  MARJORJE  MARGOUES-MEZVINSKY 

OF  PENNSVLVA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1994 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Ursinus  Col- 


HON.  JACK  RELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  time  to  salute  an  individual  who  re- 
cently retired  after  many  years  of  serving  her 
community.  She  isn't  a  politician  or  a  govern- 
ment official,  but  the  service  she  provided  to 
Baytown,  TX,  has  been  extraordinary. 

For  the  past  four  decades  Wanda  Orion 
served  the  residents  of  Baytown,  TX  as  a 
news  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Baytown  Sun 
newspaper.  Over  the  years,  Wanda  wrote  and 
edited  tens  of  thousands  of  news  stones  that 
kept  the  citizens  of  Baytown  and  east  Harris 
County  informed  of  news  in  their  own  local 
community,  throughout  the  Nation  and  across 
the  globe.  Her  skill,  dedication,  initiative,  and 
fairness  and  earned  her  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration not  only  of  her  readers  and  coworkers, 
but  of  other  journalists  as  well. 

While  Wanda's  departure  as  managing  edi- 
tor— a  position  she  held  since  late  1980 — 
leaves  a  huge  vacuum  at  the  Baytown  Sun,  it 
finally  gives  Wanda  and  her  husband,  W.  A. 
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"Skeeter"  Orton,  an  opportunity  to  relax  and 
enjoy  themselves  without  worrying  about 
deadlines,  layouts,  or  breaking  news  stories. 

Wanda  truly  is  a  journalist's  journalist. 

She  began  her  journalism  career  as  the 
Baytown  Sun's  teen  reporter  for  Rotiert  E.  Lee 
High  School  in  1952.  Several  nwnths  before 
her  high  school  graduation,  she  began  work- 
ing parttime  at  the  Baytown  Sun  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays.  Immediately  following  her 
high  school  graduation,  she  went  to  work  at 
the  Baytown  Sun  on  a  fulltime  basis,  dividing 
her  work  day  between  the  front  office  and  the 
news  room.  Wanda  was  soon  pronnoted,  being 
named  assistant  women's  news  (Lifestyle)  edi- 
tor in  late  1952,  and  women's  news  editor  in 
1954. 

Three  years  later,  Wanda  moved  to  the 
news  desk  as  a  general  assignmenc  reporter — 
a  position  she  relinquished  in  1 960  prior  to  the 
birth  of  her  daughter.  But  a  year  later,  in  1961 , 
Wanda  returned  to  the  Baytown  Sun  when  the 
newspaper  needed  help  in  covering  Hurricane 
Caria,  which  slammed  into  the  Texas  coast. 
She  continued  working  on  the  news  desk  until 
1 966,  when  she  resigned  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston.  In  1967.  she  returned  to  work 
on  a  part-time  basis  while  still  attending  col- 
lege. 

After  earning  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
English  in  May  1970,  Wanda  returned  to  the 
Baytown  Sun  on  a  fulltime  basis.  A  year  later, 
she  was  promoted  to  associate  managing  edi- 
tor— a  position  she  held  until  being  named 
managing  editor  in  1 980. 

Over  the  years,  Wanda  covered  the  Bay- 
town  police  and  fire  departments;  the  Lee  Col- 
lege board  of  regents;  the  Goose  Creek  and 
Crosby  independent  school  districts;  the  Bay- 
town  city  council;  Beach  City  city  council;  and 
politics  in  general — keeping  her  readers  in- 
formed of  the  actions  of  their  local  govern- 
ments, their  local  elected  officials,  their 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  and  their 
public  safety  agencies. 

Wanda's  hard  work  and  dedication  have 
long  been  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
readers  of  the  Baytown  Sun — but  she  has  also 
been  recognized  by  her  fellow  journalists  and 
her  community.  She  had  earned  writing 
awards  from  the  Associated  Press,  the  Gulf 
Coast  Press  Association,  the  Texas  Press  As- 
sociation, the  National  Press  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Texas  Press  Women's  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  her  historical  writing,  she  has  received 
awards  from  the  Texas  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  as  well  as  a 
plaque  from  the  Harris  County  Historical  Com- 
mission. Over  the  years,  she  has  also  been 
recognized  by  the  Baytown  City  Council, 
which  she  covered  for  more  than  10  years;  the 
Baytown  Jaycees;  the  Masonic  Lodge;  and  the 
Girl  Scouts.  Also,  for  her  work  with  local 
schools,  she  was  named  an  honorary  lifetime 
•member  of  the  Texas  PTA  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  have  played  a 
great  role  for  as  many  years  in  informing  the 
residents  of  Baytown  and  east  Harris  County 
of  the  news  that  most  directly  affects  them  as 
has  Wanda  Orton.  Wanda's  service  to  her 
community  have  earned  her  the  respect  and 
deep  appreciation  of  her  friends,  coworkers, 
neighbors  and  readers.  On  the  occasion  of 
Wanda's  retirement.  I  want  to  extend  to  her 
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my  own  thanks  for  the  professionalism  and 
dedication  which  she  consistently  denv 
onstrated  at  the  Baytown  Sun.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  you  join  me  in  thanking  Wanda  Orton  for 
the  tremendous  job  she's  done  for  her  news- 
paper, her  readers  and  her  community  since 
1952,  and  in  wishing  her  and  her  husband 
well  in  the  years  ahead. 


DEFEAT  EPA  STATUS  BILL 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1994 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  rule  on  the  EPA 
Cabinet  level  status  bill. 

I  started  my  service  in  government  at  the 
local  level.  Government  at  the  State  and  local 
level  is  different  from  the  Federal  Govemment. 
When  I  was  mayor  of  Carlsbad,  we  did  not 
have  deficit  spending.  I  know  first  hand  atxjut 
meeting  the  bottom  line. 

Besides  expanding  the  already  huge  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  this  bill  will  impose  an  oner- 
ous burden  on  State  and  local  government  al- 
ready straining  to  meet  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

In  addition  the  rule  precludes  amerxJments 
including  one  which  seeks  to  quantify  the  bur- 
den of  regulations  according  to  cosVtjenefit 
analysis  or  risk  assessment.  Without  these 
types  of  checks  and  balances,  the  EPA  bill  will 
unleash  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  on  the  tax- 
payers, cities,  counties  and  States  of  our 
country. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
rule  so  we  can  attach  reasonable  fiscal  checks 
and  balances  like  cost  t)enefit  and  risk  assess- 
ments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES 
BURTON  COLLINS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUMIR 

OF  CALIF0R.SIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2. 1994 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  brings  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  in  honor  of  James  Bur- 
ton and  Willie  Madme  Collins,  a  loving  couple 
from  my  52d  Congressional  Distrkit  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  are  cele- 
brating 50  years  of  marriage  today.  They  were 
married  in  Mr.  Collins'  mother's  home  in 
Batesville,  AR  on  the  second  of  February 
1944.  They  plan  on  celebrating  their  anniver- 
sary with  their  three  children  and  their 
spouses,  three  granddaughters,  three 
grandsons  and  fnends  on  the  20th  of  this 
month  near  their  home  in  Santee.  CA. 

Shortly  after  they  married  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins moved  from  Bois  'd  Arc,  MO,  where  they 
made  their  first  home,  to  southern  California, 
and  began  raising  their  family  in  Riverside 
County.  Then  in  1963  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins 
moved  to  San  Diego  County,  where  they  have 
t)ecome  a  valued  part  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins' 
family  and  friends  in  honoring  them  on  their 
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golden  anniversary.  Their  milestone  is  one  sel- 
dom reached  in  this  day  and  time,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  their  continuing  love  and  dedication 
to  each  other.  May  God  bless  the  Collins'  as 
they  begin  another  glorious  50  years  together. 


COALITION  FOR  A  BETTER  ACRE 
HONORED 


HON.  MARTIN  T.  MEEHAN 

OF  .MASS.'VCHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fine  work  performed  by  the  Coa- 
lition for  a  Better  Acre  and  Enterprise  Bank 
and  Trust  in  the  development  of  my  home- 
town, Lowell,  MA.  CBA  and  Enterprise  are 
b)eing  recognized  by  the  Social  Compact  in 
conjunction  with  the  1993  Outstanding  Conv 
munity  Investment  Awards  program,  which  fo- 
cuses national  attention  on  outstanding  efforts 
to  strengthen  disadvantaged  neightxjrhoods. 

The  Coalition  for  a  Better  Acre  [CBA]  is 
Lowell's  only  community-based  nonprofit  de- 
velopment organization.  Its  Hispanic 
empowerment  and  leadership  project  and 
Southeast  Asian  organizing  project  help  local 
residents  strengthen  their  communities  and  re- 
vitalize their  neightxjrhoods.  The  Enterprise 
Development  Center  focuses  on  the  creation 
and  retention  of  local  jobs  by  supporting  the 
smallest  and  newest  business  ventures  in 
high-growth  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the 
field  of  affordable  housing,  the  CBA  has  devel- 
oped nearly  400  residential  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  people. 

The  Acre  community  in  Lowell  is  one  of 
New  England's  most  diverse — and  poorest — 
communities,  with  nearly  85  percent  of  its 
15,000  residents  living  in  poverty.  With  thou- 
sands of  jobs  lost  in  the  Lowell  area  since  the 
tjeginning  of  the  recession  in  1989,  home 
businesses,  self-employment  ventures,  and 
microsized  enterprises  have  exploded  in  num- 
ber and  represent  a  critical  source  of  income 
for  the  urtjan  poor  in  the  Acre  and  provide  a 
realistic  alternative  to  minimum  wage  jobs  and 
welfare. 

With  the  help  of  Enterprise  Bank  and  Trust, 
CBA  created  the  Minority  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Initiative  [MEDAI]  in  1992. 
MEDAI  is  based  on  a  microenterprise  develop- 
ment model  created  by  the  Grameen  Bank  in 
Bangladesh.  The  progr?m  offers  S500  working 
capital  loans  to  individuals  who  form  peer 
groups  of  up  to  seven  members.  To  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  MEDAI,  peer  members 
must  be  currently  living  on  some  type  of  public 
assistance.  As  a  group,  the  members  review 
each  other's  business  plans  and  then  approve 
and  cosign  each  other's  loans.  Loans  grad- 
uate up  to  Si  ,500  when  members  stay  current 
on  payments. 

Enterprise  played  a  lead  role  in  capitalizing 
the  experimental  MEDAI  peer  loan  program  by 
pledging  525,000.  In  addition,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  assistant  vice  president  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  program  and  continue  to  offer 
their  advice  and  expertise  on  a  regular  basis. 

CBA  secured  operating  funds  from  the  city 
of  Lowell,  private  foundations,  and  national  re- 
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ligious  philanthropic  organizations,  includir)g 
the  Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.,  the  Marianist  Sharing 
Fund,  and  the  Adrian  Dominican  Sisters.  In 
addition  to  loan  fund  capital  supplied  by  Enter- 
prise, loan  pool  resources  were  committed 
from  five  additional  banks,  the  city  of  Lowell, 
and  religious  philanthropies.  In  all,  1 1  different 
sources  of  funds  were  found  to  Ijegin  the 
MEDAI  program. 

This  awards  program  is  built  upon  a  national 
competition  which  seeks  out  the  most  innova- 
tive and  effective  affordable  housing,  commu- 
nity and/or  economic  development  strategies 
carried  out  by  partnerships  tietween  financial 
services  institutions  and  neighborhood-based 
nonprofit  organizations.  With  the  support  of 
the  country's  national  nonprofit  housing  and 
community  development  leadership,  almost 
2,000  applications  were  distributed  and  120 
applications  received.  The  award-winning  part- 
nerships are  representative  of  each  of  the 
types  of  financial  services  institutions  rep- 
resented in  the  pool  of  applicants.  Each  of 
these  nonprofit  partners  receives  a  grant  aver- 
aging 85,000  to  further  their  work.  The  CBA/ 
Enterprise  Bank  and  Trust  partnership  was 
chosen  as  one  of  sixteen  honorees  in  the  Out- 
standing Community  Investment  Awards  com- 
petition. I  think  the  keen  competition  for  this 
award  speaks  to  the  exemplary  quality  of  work 
by  tx)th  the  coalition  and  Enterprise  in  helping 
restore  the  economic  vitality  of  Lowell. 
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MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY'S 
COMMUNITY  REVIVAL  PROJECT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1994 

On  page  1  of  the  February  1,  1994,  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Marquette  Univer- 
sity's community  revival  project  proves  to  be  a 
model  of  university  and  intercity  community 
cooperative  involvement.  As  a  Marquette 
alumnus,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  Marquette's 
innovative  response  to  the  deterioration  of 
downtown  Milwaukee. 

Drugs,  gangs,  prostitution,  and  widespread 
crime  have  flooded  our  cities.  Instead  of  build- 
ing walls  around  ourselves  and  letting  crimi- 
nals rule  our  lives,  we  must  deal  with  urban 
problems— like  Marquette  University  did — 
head  on. 

Marquette's  campus  circle  project  joined 
residents,  local  businesses,  community 
churches,  and  other  neighborhood  groups  in 
an  effort  to  not  only  revitalize  the  area,  but  re- 
capture a  sense  of  community.  Working  with 
the  city,  Marquette  secured  a  mini  area  pre- 
cinct staffed  with  50  additional  officers  and 
major  crime  has  decreased  by  34  percent. 

This  is  the  kind  of  resourceful  thinking  our 
country  needs  to  deal  with  our  domestic  agen- 
da. We  must  insist  that  drug  dealers,  rapists, 
and  other  criminals  are  off  the  streets.  They 
cannot  be  permitted  to  take  over  our  commu- 
nities. I  commend  Marquette  President  Father 
Albert  DiUlio  and  the  Marquette  community  for 
their  quest  for  a  safe  and  secure  neighbor- 
hood. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1, 1994] 

Marquette  University  Leads  Urban 

Revival  of  Blighted  Environs 

(By  Joseph  N.  Boyce) 

Milwaukee.— When  the  Rev.  Albert  DiUlio 
arrived  at  Marquette  University  as  president 
in  1990,  he  faced  a  disturbing  prospect:  Mar- 
quette and  its  11,000  students  might  have  to 
wall  themselves  in  for  their  own  safety. 

Gangs,  drug  dealers  and  prostitutes  had 
moved  into  Avenues  West,  a  100-square-block 
area  near  downtown  that  has  been  home  to 
the  Jesuit  university  for  113  years.  Fear  and 
violence  moved  in  with  them.  "We  were  hav- 
ing drive-by  and  stand-by  shootings,"  says 
Virginia  Johnson,  a  community  activist. 

But  instead  of  building  a  wall  around  the 
university.  Father  DiUlio  has  led  Marquette 
in  rebuilding  the  community.  "I  could  see 
where  we  were  going.  I  could  see  the  eco- 
nomic consequences.  And  I  could  see  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  reversing  the  decline."  he 
says. 

Marquette's  situation  exemplified  a  town- 
and-gown  dilemma  confronting  many  urban 
colleges  and  universities.  Built  near  city 
centers  on  once-prime  acreage,  they  now  are 
encircled  by  neighborhoods  mired  in  crime, 
decay  and  human  misery.  Security  concerns 
often  compete  with  education  for  attention 
and  financial  resources. 

Some  institutions  have  bailed  out  of  the 
cities.  In  the  wake  of  the  Watts  riots  in 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  Pepperdine  left 
the  area  for  Malibu,  Calif.,  in  1972. 
Marquette  s  former  medical  school  moved  to 
a  suburb  in  the  1960s. 

But  now.  many  urban  schools  are  no  longer 
trying  to  put  distance  between  themselves 
and  their  troubled  surroundings.  Instead,  all 
over  the  country,  institutions  have  been  get- 
ting more  involved  in  attacking  problems  in 
their  home  turf. 

PITCHING  in 

The  University  of  Southern  California  has 
become  involved  in  providing  counseling,  tu- 
toring and  college  preparatory  classes  for 
children  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  Yale 
has  agreed  to  invest  $50  million  in  improve- 
ment projects  in  New  Haven.  Conn.;  while 
more  than  half  of  its  students  are  volunteer- 
ing in  local  social  service  programs.  And  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  is  getting  more 
involved  in  community  revitalization  efforts 
on  Chicago's  South  Side.  It  is  different 
"from  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when  the  school 
was  trying  to  put  in  a  buffer"  between  itself 
and  the  community,  says  Leroy  Kennedy. 
IIT's  vice  president  for  community  relations. 
"You  can  only  run  so  far." 

In  Milwaukee,  Marquette  has  been  steadily 
increasing  its  presence  in  the  Avenues  West 
community.  Through  urban  renewal  and 
other  acquisitions,  the  campus  has  grown  to 
80  acres,  from  26  acres  in  1965. 

In  the  neighborhoods  around  the  univer- 
sity, crime  had  been  steadily  rising  over  the 
years,  and  occasionally  spilled  onto  campus. 
Three  students  became  homicide  victims  be- 
tween 1985  and  1991:  two  of  the  killings  oc- 
curred near  the  school. 

Then  Jeffrey  Dahmer  was  arrested  in  .July 
1991  for  multiple  murders  and  cannibalism. 
His  apartment,  where  some  of  the  victims' 
remains  were  found,  was  just  10  blocks  from 
Marquette.  Maps  accompanying  Dahmer  sto- 
ries often  used  the  campus  as  a  reference 
point. 

fewer  freshman 

Attendance  at  evening  campus  events  fell. 

Graduate  students  sought  housing  elsewhere. 

Freshman  enrollment,  2,113  in  1989.  plunged 

to  1.685  in  1993.  If  Marquette  was  to  stay  in 


the  community.  Father  DiUlio  saw  just  two 
options:  "We  could  wall  ourselves  in  or  we 
could  weave  ourselves  in." 

Doing  the  latter  meant  melding  with  a 
neighborhood  spiced  with  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity  but  soured  by  poverty  and  neglect. 
It  was  a  place  that  had  become  "older  rather 
than  younger,  jworer  rather  than  richer." 
says  the  50-year-old  Father  DiUlio,  a  Mar- 
quette student  in  the  early  1960s. 

In  1990,  most  of  the  16,000  or  so  residents  in 
Avenues  West  had  incomes  below  poverty 
level,  according  to  census  data.  About  60%  of 
the  buildings  contained  20  or  more  rental 
units,  and  only  4.2%  of  housing  units  were 
owner-occupied.  Much  of  the  property  was 
owned  by  absentee  landlords  who  let  it  fall 
Into  disrepair  or  ceded  it  to  drug  dealers. 

In  casting  Marquette's  lot  with  Avenues 
west.  Father  DiUlio  decided  to  take  a  "com- 
prehensive approach"  that  would  go  beyond 
simply  restoring  property.  "You  can't  just 
say  you're  interested  in  student  housing."  he 
says.  And  it  would  take  more  than  altruism 
to  win  support  of  Marquette's  trustees,  he 
reasoned.  "To  sell  this  to  the  board,  it  had  to 
be  in  rock-solid,  understandable  business 
terms." 

His  emphasis  on  the  pragmatic  persuaded 
trustees  in  late  1991  to  commit  $9  million  in 
university  funds.  Hearing  of  the  president's 
plans,  a  wealthy  widow  and  longtime  Mil- 
waukee resident  donated  58.2  million  anony- 
mously. Another  anonymous  donor  gave 
S500.000. 

Although  he  had  a  business  background. 
Father  DiUlio  knew  little  about  real  estate. 
He  hired  an  alumnus.  Patrick  LeSage.  50.  a 
former  real  estate  developer  and  entre- 
preneur. 

Mr.  LeSage  and  a  small  staff  began  work- 
ing from  a  1988  study  assessing  the  commu- 
nity's needs  and  commissioned  by  Avenues 
West  Association,  a  civic  group.  They  formed 
two  nonprofit  corporations,  one  for  residen- 
tial and  the  other  for  commercial  real  es- 
tate. 

Then  several  local  organizations  were  re- 
cruited as  partners,  including  the  Avenues 
West  Association;  Aurora  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem, which  runs  Sinai  Samaritan  Medical 
Center,  the  area's  last  remaining  hospital; 
and  Ameritech  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  fa- 
cilities in  the  area  with  more  than  300  em- 
ployees. Aurora,  with  1,400  employees  at 
Sinai  Medical,  has  promised  J4.1  million  in 
land,  cash  and  services.  "We  decided  that,  in- 
stead of  crying  in  our  beer  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, we've  got  to  do  something  about 
it,"  says  Aurora's  president.  Ed  Howe. 

In  December  1991,  Marquette  and  its  part- 
ners launched  Campus  Circle  Project.  Its  aim 
was  to  buy  residential  and  commercial  prop- 
erties, including  several  bars  catering  to  the 
bottle-in-a-paper-bag  crowd,  fix  them  up  and 
lease  them.  Priorities  were  to  clean  up 
crime,  upgrade  the  real  estate  and  keep 
housing  affordable,  while  retaining  the  com- 
munity's ethnic  and  economic  diversity. 

But  many  residents  reacted  with  suspicion. 
"It  has  not  been  Marquette's  history  to  work 
in  the  community,"  says  Joyce  Henry,  who 
runs  a  halfway  house  for  homeless  people. 
"Their  community— yes.  The  rest  of  the 
community— no." 

Father  DiUlio  concedes  that,  previously, 
beyond  offering  some  health  and  legal  serv- 
ices, Marquette  "simple  did  not  do  anything 
in  the  neighborhood." 

To  gain  support,  Marquette  formed  Neigh- 
borhood Circle,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
local  businesses,  churches,  community 
groups  and  some  residents,  to  help  in  plan- 
ning and  to  keep  people  informed.  They  held 
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scores  of  meetings  with  organizations,  land- 
lords, tenants  and  city  officials.  When  initial 
turnout  was  poor,  they  began  serving  food  at 
meetings.  "We  went  on  a  road  show,"  says 
Mr.  LeSage. 

the  coMMUNm"s  skepticism 

Ms.  Johnson,  the  community  activist,  who 
owns  a  tax  preparation  and  accounting  serv- 
ice, attended  one  of  the  early  gatherings  and 
spoke  out  forcefully  on  behalf  of  low-income 
residents.  "She  'Uzied'  us."  recalls  Sandra 
Hintz,  vice  president  of  Campus  Circle,  who 
was  there  to  hear  the  criticism. 

Ms.  Johnson  says  her  concern  then  was 
that  Marquette  "had  this  fancy  plan  [that] 
was  like  an  elegant  box  with  nothing  but  a 
card  inside." 

Attitudes  softened  as  Campus  Circle 
bought  one  apartment  house  after  another, 
renovating  some  units  and  temporarily 
boarding  up  others  that  required  extensive 
overhaul.  In  one  structure  with  60  apart- 
ments, more  than  two-thirds  had  been  dam- 
aged by  fire  or  used  for  drug  activity.  (It  has 
been  sold  to  be  converted  to  low-income 
housing  for  the  elderly.) 

Whenever  possible,  occupants  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  buildings,  but  some  were 
located  in  the  neighborhood.  Students  and 
non-students  were  moved  into  some  of  the 
same  buildings. 

Tenants  suspected  of  drug  dealing  were 
sent  a  message  that  they  weren't  wanted,  as 
the  new  owners  hired  security  guards  to  pa- 
trol properties  and  enforced  lease  clauses 
banning  misuse  of  premises.  Other  landlords 
in  the  area  were  notified  of  the  evictions. 
"No  loitering"  and  "no  trespassing"  signs 
began  appearing  in  apartment-house  lobbies, 
and  tenants  and  visitors  were  admonished 
against  drinking  or  making  loud  noises  out- 
side the  buildings. 

Some  community  leaders  have  criticized 
the  approach  as  heavy-handed.  "They  have 
what  appear  to  be  valid  community  goals, 
but  the  process  is  questionable,"  says 
MacCanon  Brown,  a  longtime  advocate  for 
the  poor  and  homeless  in  Avenues  West.  She 
has  repeatedly  at  meetings  and  in  the  press 
charged  the  project  with  insensitivity  to- 
ward the  poor.  "Campus  Circle  is  better  than 
what  we  had.  but  the  people  I'm  in  the  net- 
work with  are  primarily  the  poor,  who  have 
watched  Marquette  for  many  years  and  know 
they  have  been  a  bad  citizen."  she  says. 
A  rough  start 

Some  renters  griped  that  the  new  landlords 
took  too  long  to  complete  repairs.  One 
former  tenant,  Dennis  Hodorowski,  45.  says 
his  treatment  by  Campus  Crrcfe  amounted  to 
"harassment,"  after  he  was  told  he  was  be- 
hind in  his  rent.  "They  gave  me  five  days  no- 
tice [of  eviction)  but  they  couldn't  find 
where  I  had  a  missing  payment."  he  says. 

Campus  Circle  staffers  attribute  some  of 
the  problems  to  outside  contractors  hired  to 
provide  security  and  management  services. 
They  say  some  erroneous  eviction  notices 
were  sent  because  of  bookkeeping  problems 
caused  by  the  change  in  ownership  to  Cam- 
pus Circle.  "We  acquired  a  lot  of  properties" 
in  a  short  period  of  time,  says  Art 
Murchinson.  manager  of  tenant  relations. 
"They  had  had  absentee  landlords  that 
didn't  care  about  the  neighborhood  or  the 
buildings  and  allowed  any  and  everybody  to 
move  into  them  without  any  type  of  screen- 
ing process." 

The  confusion  subsided  when  Campus  Cir- 
cle itself  began  managing  the  properties  and 
providing  security,  screened  tenant  appli- 
cants more  closely,  installed  new  locks  and 
other  protection  devices  and  helped  form 
tenant  councils. 
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It  also  ttegan  renovating  the  small  business 
district  near  campus,  buying  nine  of  the  15 
taverns.  All  but  three  of  the  nine  bars  have 
been  closed,  and  five  have  been  demolished 
or  are  scheduled  to  be.  Residents  responding 
to  a  questionnaire  said  a  supermarket  was  a 
top  priority.  Although  the  neighborhoods' 
demographics  have  been  a  tumoff  for  major 
supermarket  chains.  Campus  Circle  is  trying 
to  woo  a  store  "way  above  anything  the 
neighborhood  has  had,"  says  Father  DiUlio. 
ON  the  rebound 

It  would  be  part  of  Campus  Town.  Campus 
Circle's  $30  million  makeover  of  business  and 
apartment  buildings  near  Marquette.  When 
completed  this  fall.  Campus  Town  will  have 
152  apartments,  an  athletic  center  and  89.000 
square  feet  of  commercial  space,  including  a 
Blockbuster  Video  store  that  is  already 
open. 

All  of  this  activity  has  attracted  some  de- 
velopers into  the  neighborhood  separate 
from  Marquette's  efforts.  Last  August,  a 
builder  completed  a  179-unit  apartment  com- 
plex adjacent  to  Campus  Town. 

The  view  from  the  community  now  is  that 
things  are  looking  up.  "I  saw  the  downslide 
and  now  I  think  we're  on  the  rebound"  says 
Tom  Wiseman,  owner  of  Brett  Funeral  home 
and  a  businessman  in  the  area  since  1968. 

Campus  Circle  now  owns  and  manages  1.113 
units  in  137  properties  that  include  residen- 
tial and  commercial  buildings  and  vacant 
lots.  It  has  spent  $25  million  to  buy  property. 
$3  million  on  housing  rehabilitation  and  $26 
million  on  Campus  Town.  Among  residents 
who  had  to  be  relocated  because  of  redevel- 
opment, 74%  remain  in  the  community. 

Campus  Town  financing  was  aided  by  a 
$4.17  million  low-interest  loan  from  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  tied  to  future  property-tax 
revenue  from  the  project.  The  city  also  has 
agreed  to  spend  $750,000  to  improve  the  area's 
streets.  "This  project  is  uplifting,  not  just 
for  this  neighborhood  but  for  other  parts  of 
the  city,  "  says  Mayor  John  Norquist.  "I  see 
it  as  a  model." 

A  NEED  FOR  BRIDGES 

So  do  other  urban  universities  that  have 
come  to  take  a  look,  including  Loyola  in 
Chicago,  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  "I  think  there  is 
a  real  need  to  reach  out.  to  develop  those 
sorts  of  bridges  between  the  communities 
that  surround  us,"  says  Marshall  Goodman, 
an  associate  dean  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
"cinnati. 

At  Marquette,  the  outreach  has  gone  be- 
yond rebuilding  the  cityscape.  Some  Mar- 
quette students  tutor  neighborhood  children. 
In  addition,  the  university  has  received 
$650,000  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  programs  in 
crime  prevention  and  landlord-tenant  rela- 
tions. 

The  battle  against  crime  in  the  community 
isn't  won.  but  it  is  making  significant  gains. 
Mayor  Norquist  set  up  a  police  mini-precinct 
in  the  area  staffed  with  50  officers.  The  po- 
lice cracked  down  on  an  "open  drug  market" 
along  several  blocks,  says  Lt.  Robert 
Surdyk.  "Some  of  my  officers  even  wrote 
suspected  dealers  pedestrian  tickets  for  ob- 
structing traffic.  They'd  stand  out  in  the 
street  and  sell  to  passing  cars."  He  adds  that 
in  the  first  half  of  1993.  more  than  200  pros- 
titution citations  were  issued. 

Through  last  September,  major  crime  in 
Avenues  West  was  down  34%  from  a  year  be- 
fore. Lt.  Surdyk  says  many  complaints  now 
have  to  do  with  "quality  of  life"  issues  such 
as  loud  radios,  illegal  parking  and  loitering. 
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Said  Virgrinia  Johnson  recently:  "I  haven't 
heard  a  gunshot  in  two  weeks." 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest^designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  3,  1994,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  of  S. 
1757,  to  ensure  individual  and  family 
security  through  health  care  coverage 
for  all  Americans  that  is  affordable  and 
comprehensive,  focusing  on  guaranteed 
benefits  (pending  on  Senate  Calendar). 

SI>430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  employ- 
ment-unemployment situation  for  Jan- 
uary. 

2359  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  S.  Witherspoon. 
USA,  to  be  a  Member  and  President  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
Richard  Thomas  Moore,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, Jesse  L.  White,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Federal  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  and 
William  W.  Ginsberg,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

SEM06 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  N.  Merrill,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh,  and  Sandra         L. 

Vogelgesang,    of  Ohio,    to   be   Ambas- 
sador to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

SD-119 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  current  de- 
velopments in  South  Asia. 

SD-419 
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FEBRUARY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1995 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
future  years  defense  program. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Greta  Joy  Dicas,  of  Arkansas,  Mar- 
garet Hornbeck  Greene,  of  Kentucky, 
William  J.  Rainer,  of  Connecticut. 
Kneeland  C.  Young,  of  Texas,  and 
Frank  G.  Zarb,  of  New  York,  each  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Uruguay  Round  trade  negotiations 
and  to  examine  what  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  April  15.  1994 
scheduled  agreement  signing. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State. 

SD-419 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
situation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  focus- 
ing on  what  the  international  commu- 
nity can  do  to  administer  humani- 
tarian aid. 

SR-485 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  Brown,  of  Florida,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner and  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  (CBO)  analysis  of 
the  Administration's  Health  Care  Re- 
form Plan. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  VA  partici- 
pation in  state  health  care  programs. 

SR^ia 
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February  2,  1994 


10:15  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Strobe  Talbott,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Deputy  SecreUry  of  State,  and  other 
pending  nominations. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  establishing  effec- 
tive Federal  programs  to  address  the 
gang  problem  in  the  U.S. 

SD-226 

11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  575.  to  improve 
the  employee  safety  and   health  pro- 
grams of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental justice  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 

2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Export 
Administration. 

SD-538 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research.  Conservation.  For- 
estry   and    General    Legislation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process  on 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  program. 

SR-332 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  regard- 
ing the  Government  Printing  Office 
contained  in  Title  XIV  of  H.R.  3400.  to 
provide  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
responsive  government.  Title  XIV  of 
the  National  Performance  Review,  and 
the  Organization  of  Congress  Report  of 
the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

SR^301 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  post-cold  war 
world. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2947  and  S.  1552. 
bills  to  extend  for  an  additional  two 
years  the  authorization  of  the  Black 
Revolutionary    War   Patriots    Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial,  S.  1612,  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  America  Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area,  and  S.  1790,  the 
"National  Peace  Garden  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act". 

SD-366 


FEBRUARY  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
and  services  for  homeless  veterans. 

SRr-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEBRUARY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1114,  au- 
thorizing  funds   for   programs   of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

SD-406 

MARCH  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1995  for  veterans 
programs. 

SR^18 
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MARCH  17 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  Non  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   the    AMVETS,    American    Ex-Pris- 
oners   of  War,    Vietnam   Veterans   of 
America,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army,  The  Re- 
tired   Officers    Association,    and    the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

345  Cannon  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r7iMrsda:y,  February  3,  1994 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  and  loving  God,  open  our 
eyes  to  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  ages.  Expand  our 
ideas  and  extend  our  thoughts  to  see 
more  clearly  how  Your  creation  is 
broad  and  wide  and  Your  mercy  is 
without  end.  Even  as  we  hold  to  what 
we  know  and  cling  to  our  own  tradi- 
tions, so  may  we  see  each  person  as  our 
brother  and  sister  who  share  with  us 
our  common  humanity.  Bless  us  this 
day  and  every  day,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day"s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Chair 
will  postpone  the  vote  until  after  the  1- 
minute  requests. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from   Indiana   [Mr.   Visclosky]   please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledg-e  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 


H.R.  1303.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  United  States  courthouse  lo- 
cated at  402  East  State  Street  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house". 

H.R.  2223.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  525  Griffin  Street  in  Dal- 
las. Texas,  as  the  "A.  Macco  Smith  Federal 
Building". 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  100  East  Fifth  Street  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  the  "Potter  Stewart 
United  States  Courthouse". 

H.R.  3186.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, as  the  "George  Arceneaux,  Jr.,  United 
States  Courthouse". 

H.R.  3356.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  under  construction  at  611 
Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  as 
the  "Edwin  Ford  Hunter,  Jr.,  United  States 
Courthouse". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  2868.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  600  Camp  Street  in  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  as  the  "John  Minor  Wis- 
dom United  States  Courthouse". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  812.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
courthouse  in  Denver,  Colorado,  as  the 
"Byron  White  Federal  Courthouse",  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1206.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Wal- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Frederick  C. 
Murphy  Federal  Center". 

S.  1314.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  as  the  "Brien  McMahon  Federal 
Building". 

S.  1650.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  as  the  "Al- 
bert V.  Bryan  United  Sutes  Courthouse". 


Ask  the  part-time  teacher  and  moth- 
er of  three  in  Portage,  IN,  who  can  no 
longer  afford  her  $535-a-month  insur- 
ance premium. 

President  Clinton's  plan  to  deal  with 
our  health  care  crisis  includes  coverage 
for  every  American,  cost  controls,  and 
increased  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  health 
care  naysayers  to  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  work  to  solve  our 
existing  problems  so  that  no  American 
will  ever  again  live  in  fear  that  they  or 
their  children  will  be  denied  needed 
medical  care. 


ARE   THE   AMERICAN   PEOPLE 

READY   FOR   THE   CLINTON 

HEALTH  CARE  PLAN? 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we 
really  want  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan? 

Let  me  quote  from  the  conclusions  of 
an  article  that  appears  in  this  month's 
New  Republic.  This  article  is  entitled 
"Are  You  Really  Ready  for  the  Clinton 
Health  Care  Plan?" 

The  Clinton  bill  will  prevent  people  from 
buying  the  medical  care  they  need.  Price 
control  on  premiums  will  push  most  Ameri- 
cans into  HMOs  and  pressure  HMOs  into 
sharply  cutting  access  to  specialists  and  ef- 
fective, high  tech  cures.  Price  controls  on 
doctor's  fees  and  regulations  tying  doctor's 
hands  will  curb  the  care  physicians  can  give 
patients.  Most  important,  government  con- 
trols on  medical  education  will  limit  what 
future  doctors  know,  costing  lives  and  suffer- 
ing no  one  can  calculate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  Clinton  plan 
sound  like  the  kind  of  health  care  re- 
form the  American  people  really  want? 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 
(Mr.     VISCLOSKY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  health  care  crisis  in  America. 
Whether  it  is  the  lack  of  coverage,  the 
cost  of  coverage,  or  the  cost  of  care, 
the  problem  cries  out  to  be  addressed. 
Ask  the  recently  divorced  woman  in 
Highland,  IN,  who  is  suffering  from 
phlebitis  and  a  number  of  other  medi- 
cal problems.  She  is  confined  to  a 
walker  and  now  has  no  health  care  cov- 
erage because  she  used  to  be  covered  by 
her  spouse's  plan. 


JOBS— THE  REAL  FOUR-LETTER 
WORD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
think-tank  experts  say  the  economy  is 
getting  strong.  Let  us  check  this  out. 

Armco  cut  1,000  jobs;  Apple  cut  2.500 
jobs;  General  Electric  dropped  5.000 
workers. 

At  Builders  Emporium,  4,900  lost 
their  jobs;  AT&T  dropped  4,000;  at 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  3,000  lost  their 
jobs;  at  Delta,  3,000;  and  at  Continen- 
tal. 3.000. 

At  United  Technologies.  11,000  lost 
their  jobs;  at  McDonnell-Douglas,  9.000; 
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Boeing.  2.400;  at  IBM.  3.500;  at  General 
Motors.  50,000;  at  Sears.  50.000;  and  at 
Kodak  &  Eastman.  400.000. 

I  have  one  question.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
this  is  all  happening  and  all  these  jobs 
are  being  created,  who  is  doing  the  hir- 
ing? Dr.  Kevorkian?  Ronald  McDonald? 
I  think  it  is  Uncle  Sam. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about 
these  experts,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
none  of  these  experts  ever  stood  in  an 
unemployment  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  real  four-letter  word — 
jobs. 


NEW  JERSEY  IS  OPEN  FOR 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
her  inaugural  speech,  newly  elected 
New  Jersey  Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whit- 
man, alluded  to  the  fact  that,  over  the 
last  4  years.  New  Jersey  has  lost  more 
than  200.000  jobs  to  neighboring  States 
who  offered  businesses  a  much  lower 
tax  structure. 

She  said. 

Let's  not  keep  economic  growth  waiting 
another  minute. 

If  President  Clinton  and  his  Congress  can 
reach  backward  into  time  and  raise  your 
taxes  retroactively,  your  Governor  and  your 
legislature  can  cut  them  retroactively. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  my  partners  in 
the  [State]  legislature  *  *  *  to  enact  a  5  per- 
cent Income  tax  cut  for  every  family  in  New 
Jersey  effective  January  1.  1994 — 17  days  ago. 

Second.  I  am  asking  the  legislature  to 
eliminate  all  income  taxes  on  those  earning 
less  than  $7,500,  again  retroactively  to  Janu- 
ary 1  this  year.  Those  who  are  struggling  the 
hardest  need  a  tax  cut  the  most. 

Third,  I  am  asking  the  legislature  to  cut 
the  corporate  business  tax  to  9  percent, 
again  effective  January  1  this  year. 

We  will  be  competitive.  No  more  losing  our 
employers  to  job  raids  by  low-tax  States. 

New  Jersey  is  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Whitman's 
speech  is  a  must  read  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Therefore,  later  today  I  will  in- 
sert her  complete  inaugural  speech  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  section  of 
today's  Congressional  Record. 
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the  same  [insurance)  company  under 
COBRA.  1  would  have  to  pay  over  $500  per 
month  for  my  family  of  five.  Before  losing 
my  job.  25%  of  my  paycheck,  after  taxes, 
went  towards  health  insurance.  »  *  «  Health 
care  Is  out  of  control.  *  *  *  Soon  only  the 
rich  will  be  able  to  afford  the  basics.  I  appeal 
to  you  as  a  mother  and  a  constituent,  dis- 
ease is  never  fair,  but  maybe  you  can  help  to 
put  some  fairness  back  in  health. 

Those  who  say  there  is  nothing 
wrong  should  get  outside  Washington. 
DC.  and  listen  to  those  who  have  to 
live  with  the  current  system.  Listen  to 
the  small  business  owners  who  cannot 
get  affordable  health  insurance;  listen 
to  millions  of  insured  Americans  whose 
insurance  limits  can  cut  off  their  cov- 
erage just  when  they  need  it  most;  lis- 
ten to  the  millions  of  Americans  with 
no  insurance  who  end  up  getting  mini- 
mal but  very  expensive  care:  and  listen 
to  our  neighbors  with  preexisting  con- 
ditions— nearly  one-third  of  our  peo- 
ple— who  cannot  get  coverage  or  who 
are  stuck  in  jobs  they  do  not  like  be- 
cause they  will  lose  their  insurance  if 
they  leave. 

I  think  you  will  be  surprised  at  what 
you  hear — to  real  people,  the  health 
care  crisis  is  all  too  real,  and  they  ex- 
pect Congress  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  cure  it. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  Hoor. 


NO  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS? 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple around  here  are  saying  to  our 
health-care  system:  You're  really  not 
so  bad  off.  Take  two  aspirin  and  call 
me  in  a  few  years  if  your  symptoms 
persist.  I  say  the  problems  are  more  se- 
rious, and  we  need  tougher  medicine. 

I  recently  got  this  letter  from  a 
woman  who  lives  in  Boulder,  CO.  who 
would  probably  agree.  She  writes: 

I  recently  lost  my  job.  My  problem  is 
health  insurance.  In  order  to  remain  with 


D  1010 

INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  EXPRESS  MAIL  USERS 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  you  know  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  use  Federal  Express  or  UPS  to 
send  most  of  your  mail.  That  is  right. 
a  regulation  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  makes  it  unlawful  to  send  any- 
thing but  what  they  deem  urgent  mate- 
rial via  Federal  Express  or  any  other 
express  carrier.  In  fact,  an  Atlanta  cor- 
poration was  recently  fined  S30.000  for 
using  someone  other  than  the  Postal 
Service. 

Free  market  principles  are  turned  on 
their  ear  when  consumers  can't  choose 
a  private  carrier  without  fear  of  a  stiff 
penalty  from  a  quasi-Government 
agency  with  police  powers.  If  an  indi- 
vidual or  business  is  willing  to  pay 
much  more  than  the  price  of  a  29-cent 
stamp,  that's  their  business,  not  the 
business  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  regulation  is  just 
plain  crazy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  repealing  it. 


TOWARD  A  COMPASSIONATE 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President    Clinton    stood    before    this 
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House  and  reinforced  his  commitment 
to  providing  health  care  coverage  to 
every  U.S.  citizen.  His  explicit  chal- 
lenge was  for  this  body  to  pass  a  health 
care  bill  that  will  extend  coverage  to 
the  estimated  35  million  people  who 
are  presently  uninsured,  and  reform 
our  system  to  ensure  that  no  one's 
health  care  security  can  ever  be  taken 
away. 

Under  the  present  system,  many  un- 
insured persons  are  forced  to  go  with- 
out care  until  their  situation,  requires 
emergency  attention,  which  is  gen- 
erally too  late  and  always  more  expen- 
sive. When  this  happens  the  costs  are 
either  paid  out  of  pocket,  causing  fi- 
nancial ruin  for  that  person  and  their 
family;  or  are  shifted  to  the  State  and 
other  insured  persons,  in  which  case  we 
all  pay. 

The  President's  call  for  universal 
coverage  is  understandably  clear. 
America  presently  has  the  best  health 
care  providers  in  the  world,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  prohibitive  costs  of  insur- 
ance locks  tens  of  millions  of  people 
out  of  the  care  they  provide,  and  this  is 
simply  unacceptable.  And  even  though 
the  majority  of  uninsured  people  have 
some  ties  to  the  work  force,  the 
present  system  prevents  them  from  re- 
ceiving the  affordable  insurance  and 
care  they  want  and  need. 

Our  job  now  is  to  work  for  a  bill  that 
will  incorporate  these  uninsured  people 
into  a  system  that  ensures  access  at  all 
points  in  the  health  care  process  and 
stresses  preventive  care.  We  need  now 
to  work  with  the  compassion  that  will 
include  everyone  in  this  system. 


PROVIDE  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 

(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  an  urgent  call  for  us  to 
move  away  from  debating  whether  our 
current  health  care  system  has  just  a 
few  problems  or  is  in  major  crisis.  The 
fact  is.  our  "best-in-the-world"  health 
care  system  is  just  not  working  for  all 
Americans. 

While  we.  here  in  Congress,  bicker 
over  the  diagnosis,  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  know  the  system  is 
sick  and  they  are  looking  to  us  to  find 
a  cure. 

As  I  travel  throughout  my  district 
and  talk  to  my  constituents.  I  am 
bombarded  with  requests  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  lack  of  health  bene- 
fits. 

The  vast  majority  of  them  are  tem- 
porary workers  who  work  full-time 
every  day.  but  are  not  provided  health 
benefits. 

They  are  welfare  mothers  who  want 
to  work  but  are  afraid  of  losing  the 
benefits  offered  by  Medicaid.  They  are 
the  families  struggling  to  pay  the  as- 
tronomical medical  bills  of  a  loved  one 
who  is  sick. 
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They  typify  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  fallen  through  the 
cracks  of  the  current  health  care  sys- 
tem and  who  are  looking  to  us  to  do 
something  so  that  the  system  works 
for  all. 


FUND  NEEDED  FOR  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  pass  earthquake  relief 
for  California.  Certainly,  with  the  dev- 
astation they  have  had  there,  they  are 
in  need  and  deserve  the  help  from 
Washington.  But  also  today  we  are 
going  to  have  a  debate  about  whether 
Washington  ought  to  pay  for  this  disas- 
ter relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  1990,  we  have  spent  $13 
billion  beyond  what  was  budgeted,  and 
we  merely  added  it  to  the  debt  for  dis- 
aster relief  without  paying  for  it. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  debate 
today  about  whether  Congress  ought  to 
pay  for  disaster  relief,  or  whether  we 
ought  to  continue  to  just  add  it  to  the 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  quit  acting  like  Santa  Claus,  or 
passing  the  bill  on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 


SUPPORT  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING OUTRAGE  AT  RACIST,  ANTI- 
CATHOLIC,  AND  ANTI-SEMITIC 
REMARKS  OF  KHALID  MOHAM- 
MAD 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  violence  flares  in 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  remember  that  the  United 
States  is  not  immune.  On  November  29, 
1993,  at  Kean  College  in  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Khalid  Mohammad,  a  senior  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nation  of  Islam,  de- 
livered an  outrageous  and  violent  at- 
tack on  the  principles  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  intolerance.  His  at- 
tempt to  incite  violence  by  preaching 
bigotry  and  hatred  must  be  swiftly  and 
forcefully  condemned  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  joined  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  this  House,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  out- 
rage of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mohammad  and 
condemns  all  manifestations  of  intoler- 
ance, including  racism,  anti-Catholi- 
cism, and  anti-Semitism.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


REMARKS  EMANATING  FROM  NA- 
TION OF  ISLAM  ARE  INTOLER- 
ABLE 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  there  have  been  some  troubling 
statements  recently,  emanating  from 
the  group  known  as  Nation  of  Islam. 
They  are  words  that  are  as  divisive  as 
they  are  ugly. 

Their  statements — in  the  form  of  an 
outrageous  speech  by  the  Reverend 
Louis  Farrakhan's  national  spokesman 
Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad — are  com- 
prised of  venom  and  lies  about  Jews, 
Catholics,  whites,  blacks,  and  a  host  of 
other  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups. 

These  hurtful  words  are  disgraceful, 
insulting,  and  horrifying. 

But  the  Nation  of  Islam's  inaction  in 
rejecting  this  statement  is  even  more 
troubling.  Several  months  have  passed 
since  the  speech,  yet  we  have  heard  not 
one  public  utterance  from  the  Rev- 
erend Farrakhan  repudiating  the  words 
of  his  spokesman. 

We  should  find  this  to  be  intolerable. 

It  is  time  for  Louis  Farrakhan  and 
all  Americans  of  good  will  to  disavow 
the  words  of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  call  on  Rev- 
erend Farrakhan  to  renounce  racism, 
condemn  prejudice,  and  publicly  em- 
brace the  diversity  of  our  society. 

I  commend  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  for  their  ac- 
tion yesterday  in  standing  up  for  plu- 
ralism and  harmony  in  America. 


HEALTH  CARE:  TIME  FOR  CHANGE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  some  are  trying  to  play 
down  the  importance  of  health  care  re- 
form, my  North  Carolina  constituents 
tell  me  the  need  is  real  and  undeniable. 
Whether  you  call  it  a  crisis  or  some 
other  name,  we  simply  must  address 
our  health  care  problems  this  year. 

In  January,  I  held  a  health  care 
forum  in  my  district;  it  lasted  12  hours 
and  drew  hundreds  of  people  to  voice 
their  health  care  concerns.  Many  dif- 
ferent views  were  expressed,  but  the 
overall  message  was  clear:  Our  health 
care  system  has  serious  problems  that 
we  simply  must  fix. 

From  the  hearing,  it  is  clear  that  too 
many  North  Carolina  children  receive 
inadequate  care,  falling  behind  in 
school  because  of  health  reasons.  Small 
businesses  working  to  cover  their  em- 
ployees face  exponential  premium  in- 
creases when  other  employees  become 
critically  ill.  And  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas  are  denied  timely  health 
care  by  critical  shortages  of  personnel 
at  facilities. 


We  must  address  these  problems  with 
clear  goals  in  view;  ensuring  all  Ameri- 
cans basic  health  coverage,  controlling 
exploding  health  care  costs,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care,  especially 
preventive  care. 

Health  care  is  a  difficult  challenge. 
Though  some  may  try  to  wish  the  prob- 
lem away,  I  am  heartened  by  President 
Clinton's  resolve  in  addressing  health 
care  reform  this  year. 
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WHITEWATER  AND  THE  PROMISE 
OF  A  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
floor  2  days  ago,  we  heard  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, in  10  instances,  give  his  assur- 
ance that  he  would  hold  hearings  some- 
time this  year  on  Whitewater. 

It  is  important  to  look  into  the  many 
questions  surrounding  this  whole  real 
estate  investment  deal  and  the  failed 
savings  and  loan  that  cost  taxpayers 
over  $60  million. 

The  Banking  Committee  under  its 
chairman  has  had  investigations  into 
Silverado,  BCCI,  BNL.  Now  the  chair- 
man's priority  is  the  investigation  of  a 
bank  in  Spain.  Let  us  hope  that  Arkan- 
sas Whitewater  investigation  will  be  as 
thorough  and  vigorous  as  the  zeal  of 
the  Banking  Committee  to  investigate 
banks  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  have  inves- 
tigations into  all  of  these  matters,  cer- 
tainly we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of 
Whitewater.  But  let's  make  sure  we 
have  some  substantial  hearings  into 
this  matter  in  Congress.  The  last  thing 
the  American  people  want  in  this  case 
is  a  whitewash  of  Whitewater. 


THANKS  TO  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  is  indeed  under  new 
management.  I  mean,  how  often  does  a 
Member  take  the  floor  and  thank  the 
State  Department.  But  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
State  Department  came  out  with  its 
new  human  rights  survey,  and  women 
have  been  declared  human. 

That  is  incredible,  that  we  had  to 
wait  until  1994  to  finally  have  that  hap- 
pen. But  thank  them,  because  for  the 
first  time  in  our  human  rights  survey, 
we  look  at  the  countries  who  have  de- 
nied women  their  rights,  who  have 
abused  women,  repressed  women,  and 
done  all  sorts  of  things  from  allowing 
the  selling  of  young  women  into  slav- 
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ery,  bridge  burnings,  genital  mutila- 
tion of  women,  and  denying  them  basic 
property  and  family  rights. 

Now  we  must  follow  through.  We,  as 
American  women  who  pay  taxes  equal- 
ly, are  really  horrified  at  the  long 
record  of  neglect  on  this  issue.  We  sa- 
lute how  they  have  closed  it  this  year, 
and  now  let  us  follow  through  and  put 
pressure  on  those  countries  to  also  rec- 
ognize women  as  human. 


THE  FEDERAL  FIREARM  BUYBACK 
INITIATIVE  ACT 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will  as- 
sist America's  crusade  to  reduce  crime 
and  violence  in  our  inner  cities.  The 
Federal  Firearm  Buyback  Initiative 
Act  will  give  matching  grrants  to  State 
or  local  governments  that  initiate  gun 
buyback  programs. 

During  the  paist  year,  these  programs 
have  been  praised  by  police  and  pros- 
ecutors. Right  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
a  gun  buyback  program  was  so  success- 
ful that  heavyweight  great  Riddick 
Bowe  went  into  his  pocket  to  put  up 
money  to  help  buy  back  the  guns. 

In  Chicago,  more  than  a  thousand 
weapons  have  already  been  turned  in. 
In  New  York  City,  Police  Chief  Ray- 
mond Kelly  noted  the  success  of  the 
Big  Apple's  buyback  plan  and  said  "I 
am  a  believer." 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Dole,  providing  $30  million  in  match- 
ing grants  over  the  next  2  years.  This 
money  would  be  given  in  the  form  of 
vouchers,  so  that  the  local  govern- 
ments could  purchase  goods  and  mer- 
chandise to  use  as  buyback  incentives. 

I  have  made  one  addition  to  Senator 
Dole's  proposal.  My  legislation  will 
also  authorize  rewards  for  anyone  who 
gives  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
of  anyone  committing  a  crime  with  a 
firearm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  attempt  to  have  this  com- 
monsense  bill  incorporated  into  the 
anticrime  legislation  the  House  will 
take  up  this  year.  I  will  be  seeking  co- 
sponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  ask  for  your  support. 
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there  is  not  any  big  explosion.  There  is 
no  earthquake.  There  is  no  flood  going 
on.  And  others  simply  do  not  have  the 
political  will  or  fortitude  to  make 
some  very  tough  political  decisions  for 
this  country. 

In  1992,  17.4  percent  of  the  nonelderly 
population,  that  is  38.5  million  people, 
were  without  health  care  coverage. 
That  is  2  million  more  than  the  year 
before. 

Congress  is  working  to  help  find 
health  care  access  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

We  are  also,  yes.  today  going  to  deal 
with  the  earthquake  problems  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  rightly  so. 

So  if  we  can  help  people  in  California 
with  the  earthquake  aftermath,  why 
can  we  not  help  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  face  a  loss  of  their  sav- 
ings and  their  homes  because  they  do 
not  have  health  care  coverage  and  get 
sick. 

Our  health  care  system  quickly  be- 
comes a  crisis  for  anybody  without  in- 
surance and  does  get  ill. 

The  letters  from  my  constituents 
say,  "I  think  everyone  should  have  the 
same  health  insurance  coverage  that 
you  have  as  a  United  States  Represent- 
ative." I  agree.  Let  us  provide  for  our 
people  in  this  country  what  we  provide 
for  ourselves. 


THERE  IS  A  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  incred- 
ibly, there  is  a  debate  going  on  on 
whether  to  call  the  situation  in  health 
care  today  a  crisis  or  just  a  problem. 
Get  real.  It  is  a  crisis. 

The  reason  I  think  some  people  have 
a  problem  calling  it  a  crisis  is  because 


A  HISTORIC  MOMENT  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
when  you,  my  colleagues,  voted  by  a 
significant  margin  to  defeat  the  rule, 
the  traditional  course  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  al- 
tered. 

This  I  believe  was  a  historic  action 
and  hopefully  a  turning  point.  For  even 
a  casual  observer  of  our  proceedings 
will  note  that  an  idea— a  new  concept 
won  the  day.  That  is  remarkable  in  a 
Chamber  where  seniority  and  raw  po- 
litical power  often  reign. 

Maybe  it  was  the  influence  of  2 
months  of  being  home  with  the  people 
who  sent  us  here.  Somehow  a  common- 
sense  idea  like  risk  assessment  won  the 
hearts,  minds,  support,  and  votes  of 
you,  my  colleagues. 

Together  we  made  a  statement  that 
this  Nation  cannot  continue  to  be 
choked  by  aimless  Government  regula- 
tion. We  came  together  to  say  that 
there  is  a  better  way  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  people,  especially  today 
with  our  limited  Federal  resources  that 
are  taken  from  the  toil  and  hard  work 
of  our  citizens. 

A  commonsense  idea  prevailed  that 
we  should  conduct  an  examination  of 
the  potential  risk  and  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  and  weigh  that  carefully 
against  the  benefit  to  public  health  and 
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safety  and  the  welfare  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Even  powerful  partisan  forces  and  bu- 
reaucratic turf  protectors  were  cast 
aside  for  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Those  who  lost  this  vote  should  not 
view  this  as  a  defeat,  but  rather  an  op- 
portunity. If  we  work  together  to  re- 
structure Government,  we  can  incor- 
porate new  ideas.  We  can  make  Govern- 
ment and  the  regulatory  process  work. 
We  can  do  a  better  job  in  managing  our 
human  and  environmental  resources. 
We  can  together  offer  hope  to  people 
who  now  view  the  conduct  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  only  despair. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  hon- 
est. This  morning  I  was  a  bit  angry, 
initially,  when  I  saw  the  Business 
Roundtable's  summary  rejections  of 
the  Clinton  health  plan  in  favor  of  one 
that,  in  my  opinion,  provides  less  alter- 
natives. But  I  am  not  angry  anymore. 

Instead.  I  want  to  issue  a  challenge 
and  an  invitation,  a  challenge  to  move 
out  of  the  conference  room  and  get  into 
the  country,  a  challenge  that,  just  as 
Members  of  Congress  must  get  out  of 
the  Beltway,  so  members  of  our  cor- 
porate communities  must  get  out  of 
the  board  room. 

If  you  like  the  marketplace,  then 
how  did  you  choose  an  option  that  pro- 
vides less  options  for  your  employees 
instead  of  more? 

So  come  with  me,  those  who  voted 
against  the  Clinton  plan  with  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  I  hope  they  will  come 
and  meet  the  Braxton  County  couple 
who,  when  their  insurance  ran  out,  be- 
cause it  was  capped  at  $75,000,  they 
still  incurred  $200,000  more  in  treating 
the  wife's  cancer,  or  the  Jefferson 
County  couple,  who  had  to  quit  their 
jobs  because  their  employer's  insur- 
ance would  not  provide  for  the  pre- 
existing illnesses  of  their  children,  or 
the  Jackson  County  securit.v  guard 
who  may  work  for  one  of  the  compa- 
nies that  voted  with  the  Roundtable 
and,  yet,  when  their  insurance  ran  out, 
his  wife's  cancer  treatments  are  not 
covered. 

Get  out  of  the  board  room,  just  as 
Members  of  Congress  get  out  of  the 
Beltway,  and  together  we  will  discover 
the  true  health  care  crisis  that  is  in 
our  country. 


D  1030 

URGING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
MAINTAIN  ILLEGAL  STATUS  OF 
DRUG  USE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug:  use 
is  one  of  the  most  growing:  and  one  of 
the  most  vexing  and  agonizing  prob- 
lems facing  America  today.  To  prop- 
erly deal  with  this,  we  need  a  manifold 
response,  everything  from  stern  law  en- 
forcement, unflinching  sentencing  and 
throwing  the  key  away  on  the  drug 
kingpins,  to  drug  education,  drug  coun- 
seling and  drug  treatment,  in  prisons 
and  out  of  prisons. 

One  aspect  in  this  national  response, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  is  any 
talk  of  legalization  of  drugs,  as  has 
been  mentioned  for  study  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  country.  I  was, 
therefore,  pleased  this  week  when  Sec- 
retary Shalala  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  in  an- 
nouncing the  disquieting  growth  in 
drug  use  among  young  people  in  Amer- 
ica, said  illegal  drugs  will  remain  ille- 
gal. 

I  would  be  reassured  even  further, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  would  say 
again,  as  he  has  said  in  the  past,  that 
illegal  drugs  will  remain  illegal— that 
they  will  not  be  legalized  on  his  watch. 
That  is  the  proper  approach,  and  I  hope 
to  hear  it  again  many  times  in  the 
months  ahead. 


CONSTITUENTS  KNOW  AMERICA 
SUFFERS  FROM  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  says 
there  is  no  health  care  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica? Explain  that  to  the  individuals 
who  suffer  every  day  because  they  do 
not  have  the  proper  health  care  cov- 
erage nor  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
medical  attention  that  they  need.  I 
would  just  like  to  pass  along  the 
thoughts  of  just  one  of  the  many  trou- 
bled citizens  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  write  to  me. 

A  constituent  from  Clifton,  NJ, 
wrote: 

We  must  take  care  of  our  own  people.  Mil- 
lions are  paying  dearly  right  now.  The  ab- 
sence of  proper  health  care  coverage  for  all 
Americans  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 

This  woman  and  her  husband  are  two 
average,  middle  income  citizens,  who 
paid  over  $17,000  in  medical  expenses 
last  year  alone,  because  of  an  ongoing 
lack  of  health  care  coverage.  I  wish 
this  letter  was  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  the  only  letter  I  had  received  an- 
nouncing the  lack  of  universal  cov- 
erage for  all,  but  it  is  not.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  more  that  call  on  this 
Congress  to  give  them  a  health  care 
system  that  will  be  beneficial,  not  vin- 
dictive. 

Yes,  we  have  a  health  care  crisis,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  country  we  must  ad- 
dress it  now. 


URGING  FULL  SUPPORT  FOR  FED- 
ERAL     FUNDING      FOR      EARTH- 
QUAKE RELIEF  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  earth- 
quake relief  for  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  would  seem  that  this  call  for  help 
from  California's  most  devastating  nat- 
ural disaster  in  the  history  of  our 
country  would  be  a  simple  plea.  Unfor- 
tunately. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  those  who  will 
question  this  earthquake  relief  meas- 
ure, will  question  this  bill  as  to  the 
money  that  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  unfortunate, 
even  though  I  understand  that  we  are 
asking  for  some  $9.5  billion,  and,  of 
course,  the  price  tag  continues  to  go 
up.  The  damages  in  California  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $30  billion. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the 
greatest  natural  disaster  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  with  57  people  dead, 
6,500  people  injured,  200,000  people  ap- 
plying for  disaster  relief.  Let  me  say, 
on  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
was  there  when  this  earthquake  hit. 

For  those  of  us  who  think  that  this  is 
just  a  California  problem,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  earthquake  in  Cali- 
fornia of  today  is  the  flood  in  Members' 
areas  tomorrow,  or  the  hurricane  in 
their  area  next  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  rally  to- 
gether, and  all  the  Representatives 
who  represent  America  to  say  that  we 
must  give  relief  where  relief  is  needed. 


H.R.  3759:  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
(Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  moving  swiftly  in 
providing  emergency  disaster  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  recent  south- 
ern California  earthquake. 

The  January  17  Northridge  earth- 
quake was  a  disaster  of  eipc  propor- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  final 
damage  estimates  may  range  anywhere 
from  $15  to  $30  billion  in  uninsured 
costs.  The  human  toll  has  been  stag- 
gering. Tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed,  leaving  a 
large  population  of  displaced  home- 
owners and  renters.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  injured  and  many,  tragically, 
lost  their  lives.  These  horrifying  losses, 
combined  with  major  damage  to  the 
area's  transportation  and  utility  infra- 
structures, hospitals,  businesses,  and 
schools,  have  created  the  greatest  cri- 
sis in  Los  Angeles'  history. 

Although  there  were  initial  logistical 
delays  and  difficulties,  the  response  by 


relief  organizations  and  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  has  helped  to 
initiate  the  rebuilding  and  recovery  ef- 
fort. Given  the  magnitude  of  the  dam- 
age, however,  that  monumental  task 
cannot  continue  without  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  We  must  not  waiver  in 
affording  immediate  relief  to  victims 
of  this  disaster. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  dem- 
onstrate the  same  compassion  and 
commitment  to  addressing  this  emer- 
gency a.s  was  exhibited  during  last 
year's  midwest  flood  disaster.  I  urge 
you  to  support  disaster  assistance  for 
the  victims  of  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clyburn).  Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  pending  business  is  the  question 
of  approving  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  245,    nays 
144,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  5] 
■X^AS— 245 


Abercrombie 

Costello 

Gllckman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Coyne 

Gonzalez 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Cramer 

Gordon 

Applegate 

Danner 

Green 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Darden 

Greenwood 

Baesler 

de  la  Garza 

Gutierrez 

Barca 

Deal 

Hamburg 

Barcia 

DeFazlo 

Hamilton 

Barlow 

DeLauro 

Hansen 

Barrett  (WD 

Dellums 

Harman 

Bateman 

Derrick 

Hayes 

Becerra 

Deutsch 

Hefner 

Beilenson 

Dicks 

Hllllard 

Berman 

Dlngell 

Hoagland 

Bevill 

Dixon 

Hobson 

Bilbray 

Dooley 

Hochbrueckner 

Bishop 

Durbln 

Holden 

Blackwell 

Edwards  (CA) 

Houghton 

Bonior 

Edwards  (TX) 

Hoyer 

Boucher 

Engel 

Hughes 

Brewster 

English 

Hutto 

Brooks 

Eshoo 

Inglis 

Browder 

Evans 

Inslee 

Brown  (FL) 

Farr 

Jefferson 

Brown  (OH) 

Fazio 

Johnson  (GA) 

Bryant 

Fields  (LA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Byrne 

Ftlner 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Cantwell 

Fingerhut 

Johnston 

Cardin 

Fish 

Kanjorski 

Carr 

Flake 

Kaptur 

Clayton 

Foglietta 

Kasich 

Clement 

Ford  (TN) 

Kennelly 

dinger 

Frank  (MA) 

Kildee 

Clyburn 

Frost 

Kleczka 

Coleman 

Furse 

Klein 

Collins  (MI) 

Gejdenson 

Kllnk 

Combest 

Gephardt 

Kopetekl 

Condit 

Geren 

Kreldler 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

LaFalce 

Cooper 

GlUmor 

Lambert 

Coppersmith 

Gllman 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolles- 

MezTlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoll 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnls 
McKlnney 
McS'ulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomerj- 
Moran 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

BiUrakis 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Banning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

DooUttle 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 


Ackerman 
Andrews  (TX) 


Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sliarp 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

NAYS— 144 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinart 

Moorhead 

Nussle 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING-44 


Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Teleda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Wajunan 

Wheat 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Royce 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Collins  (IL) 

Crane 

Doman 

Everett 

Ford  (MI) 

Goodling 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hlnchey 

Kennedy 


Lehman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Machtley 

McCrery 

McKeon 

Meek 

Morella 

Murphi' 

Olver 

Owens 

Payne  (VA) 

Pombo 


Pomeroy 

Reynolds 

Roukema 

Scott 

Shepherd 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Torricelli 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


D  1055 

Ms.  McKINNEY  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  present  on  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1994,  to  vote  on  roll- 
call  vote  5  to  approve  the  Journal.  I 
was  attending  a  work  session  on  health 
care  reform. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  The  Chair  will  entertain  addi- 
tional 1-minute  requests. 


Bentley 
Borski 


Brown  (CA) 
Chapman 


THERE  IS  A  HEALTH-CARE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  HAMBURG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
have  a  health  care  crisis  and  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Tom  Robson  from 
Windsor,  CA,  lives  with  it  every  day. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Robson  was  diag- 
nosed with  Parkinson's  disease.  A  for- 
estry specialist,  Tom  had  to  quit  his 
job  and  lost  his  health  benefits.  Later, 
Tom  found  a  job  as  a  swimming  pool 
technician,  which  offered  health  insur- 
ance. But  then  the  company  changed 
its  carrier  to  lower  its  health  costs, 
and  Tom  was  dropped  from  coverage. 
Tom  has  since  been  denied  coverage 
from  several  insurance  companies  be- 
cause of  his  condition. 

Mr.  Robson's  prescription  drugs  for 
November  and  December  cost  $2,000. 
Their  church  paid  $800;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robson  are  struggling  to  pay  the  rest. 
Tom  does  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  or 
Medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Robsons  are  a  hard- 
working couple.  As  best  he  can,  Tom 
helps  his  wife  run  her  window  washing 
business.  But  their  combined  income  is 


modest,  and  for  years  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy  health  insurance  for  Mrs. 
Robson.  Last  month,  she  purchased  in- 
surance for  herself,  but  her  husband 
again  was  denied  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Robson  and  mil- 
lions of  people  like  him  are  living  proof 
that  we  have  a  health  care  crisis.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  not  break  faith 
with  Americans  who  live  with  the  cri- 
sis every  day  of  their  lives. 


D  1100 

FUNDING  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF 
WHILE  STILL  BALANCING  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  bal- 
ancing our  budget.  You  know,  last 
night  we  talked  about  the  rule  which  is 
coming  up  shortly  on  earthquake  re- 
lief. I  think  there  is  not  a  single  Amer- 
ican who  does  not  think  we  should  sup- 
port our  fellow  Californians.  and  I  for 
one  think  we  ought  to  do  it  now  and 
immediately.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  broke  as  a  nation  and  we  should 
at  the  same  time  pay  for  it. 

I  think  if  you  will  listen  to  the  de- 
bate that  follows,  we  will  give  you  a 
way  to  fund  it  now  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  this  year's  or  next  year's  budget.  I 
think  the  responsible  thir  ?  for  Amer- 
ica is  to  balance  this  out. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  listen  to  the 
debate  today. 


HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  AFFECTS 
MARYLAND  STATE  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  we  do  not  have 
a  health  care  crisis.  Well,  you  tell  that 
to  the  State  employees  in  Maryland 
who  have  been  asked  to  pay  a  100-per- 
cent increase  in  their  insurance  pre- 
miums this  year,  who  have  been  given 
less  choice  in  their  ability  to  select 
their  own  doctor  or  hospitals,  who  have 
given  up  salary  increases  in  order  to 
try  to  maintain  their  health  care  bene- 
fits, who  are  tired  of  paying  for  the 
costs  of  other  people  who  do  not  have 
health  insurance  today,  the  cost  shift- 
ing that  occurs  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  real  health  care 
reform.  We  need  health  care  reform 
that  will  provide  universal  coverage 
now  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  to 
stop  the  cost  shifting  that  is  occurring. 

We  need  health  care  reform  that  will 
have  effective  cost  containment  in  it. 
that  will  bring  down  the  ever-escalat- 
ing costs  of  health  care  in  our  society. 
We  need  real  health  care  reform  now. 


976 

EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  PACKAGE: 
A  TO  Z  SPENDING-CUTS  PLAN 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  feels  a  strong 
compassion  for  the  victims  of  the  re- 
cent California  earthquake.  We  all 
know  that  massive  Government  aid  is 
needed  to  get  the  Los  Angeles  area 
back  on  track. 

The  earthquake  relief  package  will 
be  the  largest  ever  for  a  natural  disas- 
ter. The  biggest  question  now  is,  who 
will  pay  for  it?  Us  or  our  children  and 
grandchildren? 

The  President  talks  about  the  need 
for  deficit  reduction.  The  congressional 
leadership  has  joined  in  this  call.  So 
clearly  we  should  not  tack  another  $10 
or  $20  billion  onto  our  already  massive 
debt. 

So  what's  the  solution?  The  solution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  use  the  A  to  Z  spend- 
ing cuts  plan  to  pay  for  earthquake  re- 
lief. 

The  A  to  Z  spending  cut  plan  calls  for 
an  open  rule  that:  First,  allows  every 
Member  to  propose  new  spending  cut 
amendments;  second,  provides  a  free 
and  fair  debate  for  each  proposal;  and 
third,  holds  an  up  or  down  vote  on  each 
specific  recommendation. 

It  is  simple.  It  is  fiscally  sound.  It 
just  makes  sense. 

Give  us  an  open  rule  and  we  can  cut 
enough  fat  out  of  the  budget  to  pay  for 
the  badly  needed  earthquake  relief. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  3,  1994 


HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS:  MANY 
AMERICANS  ARE  ONE  PAYCHECK 
AWAY  FROM  BEING  UNINSURED 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  remark- 
able as  it  may  seem,  there  are  some 
who  are  saying  we  do  not  have  a  health 
care  crisis  in  this  country.  We  all  have 
heard  that  there  are  over  35  million 
people  who  are  without  health  insur- 
ance. But  the  figures  are  even  larger 
than  that:  In  the  course  of  1  year,  51 
million  people  will  be  without  health 
insurance  at  some  time  or  another; 
around  80  million  Americans  in  our 
country  have  a  preexisting  condition 
which  will  prevent  them  from  having 
health  insurance  or  renewing  health  in- 
surance. 

Around  80  million  people  also  have 
restrictive  lifetime  benefit  caps  on 
their  health  insurance.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  even  know  that  until  they 
become  ill  a  second  time. 

Many,  many  millions  of  Americans 
will  pay  more  for  health  care  insurance 
in  this  year  than  they  did  last  year  for 
the  same  or  less  coverage. 

One  such  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  wrote  on  November  24  that  he  had 


worked  hard  all  his  life  and  received  a 
notice  from  his  health  insurance  com- 
pany stating  that,  "'Effective  January 
1,  1994,  your  monthly  payment  of  $120 
will  be  changed  to  $252  per  month."  It 
went  from  $1,440  to  a  $3,000  premium 
per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  man  who  has 
worked  all  his  life;  he  is  a  retiree.  He 
said,  "I  believe  that  the  rate  increase 
is  unfair.  I  am  left  without  a  choice.  I 
need  insurance  for  my  family  and  my- 
self." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter,  I  believe, 
speaks  well  as  to  the  need  for  health 
care  reform,  for  universal  coverage  for 
all  Americans. 


CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE  QUESTION 
NO.  357.  AND  OTHERS 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
what  I  call  Clinton  health  care  ques- 
tion No.  357:  "Will  I  have  the  same  pa- 
tient/doctor relationship  under  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan  that  I  have 
right  now?" 

No;  absolutely  not.  Why  not?  Well, 
your  physician  will  no  longer  be  work- 
ing for  you;  he  or  she  will  be  working 
for  a  network  who  works  under  the 
guidelines  of  a  State-run  government 
alliance. 

The  alliance  has  a  budget  which  is 
set  by  the  national  health  board,  which 
is  a  central  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  which  will  tell  these  alliances 
in  your  neighborhood,  in  your  city,  in 
your  county,  how  much  they  can  spend 
on  health  care. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  to  you, 
the  patient?  It  means  that  when  you  go 
to  see  your  physician,  that  the  more 
time  he  or  she  spends  with  you  the  less 
time  they  can  spend  with  other  pa- 
tients. The  less  patients  they  see,  the 
less  likelihood  that  they  will  make 
that  State-mandated  budget. 

Therefore,  what  is  going  to  happen  is 
your  physician,  if  he  or  she  is  having  to 
see  20  people  a  day  now,  they  will  be 
told  that  you  have  to  see  30  people  a 
day  in  order  for  us  to  make  this  Gov- 
ernment-mandated, centralized  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternative,  the  ob- 
vious alternative,  is  the  Michel  plan;  it 
keeps  that  doctor-patient  relationship 
which  we  Americans  treasure  so  high- 
ly. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3759.  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  336  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  336 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  and  against  its  consid- 
eration are  waived.  General  debate  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  After  gen- 
eral debate  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  and 
shall  be  considered  as  read.  No  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report,  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution.  Each 
amendment  may  be  offered  only  in  the  order 
printed  in  the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by 
a  Member  designated  in  the  report,  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  report  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent, shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments  printed  in  the  re- 
port are  waived.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority  leader,  the  amendment  numbered  2 
in  part  1  of  the  report  may  be  offered  in  a 
modified  form  that  is  germane  to  its  printed 
form.  If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments 
printed  in  part  2  of  the  report  is  adopted, 
only  the  last  to  be  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  to  the 
House.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  finally 
adopted.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TUCKER).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  BEILENSON]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  one-half  hour  of  debate  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  During 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  336  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3759.  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  Al- 
though most  of  this  supplemental  cov- 
ers emergency  expenses  arising  from 
the  disastrous  January  17  Los  Angeles 
earthquake,  it  also  provides  emergency 
funding  for  humanitarian  assistance 
and  peace-keeping  activities,  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  1993  Midwest 
flood  recovery,  and  funds  for  highway 
reconstruction  resulting  from  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 
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The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  against  its  consid- 
eration are  waived.  The  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  read. 

Only  those  amendments  printed  in 
the  report  to  accompany  the  rule  are  in 
order,  and  they  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  order  and  manner  specified,  with 
debate  time  also  stipulated  in  the  re- 
port. The  amendments  are  not  subject 
to  amendment  except  as  specified  in 
the  report,  are  considered  as  read,  and 
are  not  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments  printed  in  the 
report  are  waived. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  the 
amendments  printed  in  part  2  of  the  re- 
port shall  be  considered  under  the 
king-of-the-hill  procedure,  under  which 
the  last  amendment  accepted  by  the 
House  prevails. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

At  this  point.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  amendments  per- 
mitted under  House  Resolution  336. 
Part  1  of  the  report  on  the  resolution 
specifies  three  amendments  that  may 
be  considered.  Thirty  minutes  of  de- 
bate time  is  provided  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  to 
strike  all  of  chapter  III  of  the  bill.  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  for  humani- 
tarian aid.  peacekeeping,  and  peace  en- 
forcing operations  in  Bosnia,  Somalia. 
Iraq,  and  Haiti,  except  for  one  general 
provision  allowing  the  Department  to 
incur  obligations  in  anticipation  of  re- 
ceiving burdensharing  contributions. 

The  second  amendment,  which  may 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay],  may 
be  debated  for  20  minutes  and  author- 
izes Federal  employee  buyouts  so  that 
departments  and  agencies  can  meet 
work  force  reductions  required  by  the 
President's  pledge  to  cut  252,000  Fed- 
eral jobs.  The  rule  provides  that  the 
amendment  may  be  modified  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority  leader. 
Any  agreed  to  modifications  must  be 
germane. 

The  third  amendment  in  part  1  of  the 
report,  which  provides  20  minutes  of 
debate  time,  may  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  DEUTSCH].  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
to  deny  coverage  or  cause  buildings  to 
be  torn  down  under  certain  very  spe- 
cific circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  2  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee report  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  three  amendments  under  the 
king-of-the-hill  procedure  in  which  the 
last  amendment  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  prevail. 
These  amendments,  which  are  offered 
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to  allow  Members  to  consider  offset- 
ting the  costs  of  this  emergency  with 
spending  cuts  from  other  programs  in- 
stead of  providing  the  emergency  des- 
ignation as  has  been  done  for  all  disas- 
ters since  1990,  are  allotted  1  hour  of 
debate  time  each. 

The  first  of  the  offset  amendments, 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Myers],  includes  the  text  of 
H.R.  3511.  the  fiscal  1994  rescissions 
package  which  rescinds  $2.56  billion. 
The  amendment  also  includes  addi- 
tional cuts  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1994 
spending  by  a  total  of  $7.5  billion. 
These  cuts  are  connected  with  reduc- 
tions in — among  several  areas — Federal 
positions,  defense  procurement,  mili- 
tary construction,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  World  Bank.  The 
Myers  amendment  also  cuts  1.3  percent 
across  the  board  for  the  legislative 
branch  and  an  additional  $2  million  in 
House  franking. 

The  second  amendment,  made  in 
order,  is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nussle]  along  with 
Representatives  Penny,  Kasich,  and 
CONDIT.  The  amendment  provides  for 
spending  cuts  of  about  $10  billion  to 
offset  the  entire  cost  of  the  emergency 
appropriations.  The  amendment  in- 
cludes several  rescissions,  the  fiscal 
year  1994  installment  of  the  Federal 
work  force  reduction,  and  changes  in 
various  laws,  including  the  Public  Law 
480  Food  for  Peace  Act  and  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

The  third  in  this  series  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  offset  the  cost  of 
emergency  spending  with  cuts  in  other 
programs  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 
This  final  amendment  includes  the  text 
of  H.R.  3511.  rescinding  $2.56  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1994  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3759  provides 
$9,719,150,000  in  budget  authority,  the 
same  as  the  request  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, 80  percent  of  which  is  to 
cover  expenses  arising  from  the  Los 
Angeles  earthquake.  All  disaster  relief 
funds  in  this  bill  are  designated  as 
emergency  requirements  under  the 
terms  of  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement 
Act.  Under  this  act,  appropriations 
that  are  designated  as  emergency  re- 
quirements by  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  counted  as  automatic 
increases  in  the  discretionary  spending 
limits. 

The  emergency  designations  in  this 
bill  are  consistent  with  past  disaster 
relief  appropriations — in  1993  to  cover 
the  disaster  costs  caused  by  extensive 
flooding  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
area;  and  in  1992  and  in  previous  years 
to  cover  the  costs  caused  by  other  nat- 
ural disasters,  such  as  Hurricane  An- 
drew, Hurricane  Iniki,  Hurricane  Bob, 
the  devastating  fires  in  Oakland,  CA, 
and  the  State  of  Washington;  the 
northeast  storm  that  ravaged  the  New 
England  area;  and  agricultural  disas- 
ters such  as  the  California  freeze,  the 
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Red  River  "Valley  in  Texas  floods,  the 
Kansas  drought,  the  Minnesota/Iowa 
excessive  rainfall,  the  Southeastern 
States  drought,  and  the  Louisiana/ 
Texas  freeze. 

The  measure  provides  a  total  of  $7.77 
billion  for  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake, 
$1,198  billion  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  support  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  peacekeeping  operations, 
$435.5  million  for  the  Midwest  floods 
and  fires  in  southern  California:  and 
$315  million  for  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake. The  bill's  total  includes  $8.8  bil- 
lion in  appropriations  that  will  become 
available  upon  enactment,  and  $900 
million  in  contingency  appropriations 
that  would  become  available  when  the 
President  transmits  a  subsequent  re- 
quest to  Congress  that  formally  des- 
ignates these  amounts  as  emergency 
funds.  The  bill  also  makes  available 
$1.1  billion  in  additional  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans,  as 
requested  by  the  administration,  for 
low-interest  loans  to  homeowners, 
renters,  and  small  business  owners. 

The  measure  provides  $4.7  billion  in 
FEMA  disaster  relief,  including  $700 
million  to  repair  school  buildings; 
$1,665  billion  is  provided  in  Federal  aid 
to  highways  and  language  is  included 
in  the  bill  to  expedite  reconstruction  of 
damaged  roads  and  bridges;  $66.6  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  Veterans  Affairs, 
including  $45.6  million  for  construction 
at  the  Sepulveda  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  which  was  closed 
because  of  earthquake  dam;  ge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  cf  bipartisan 
negotiations  among  several  members 
of  the  California  delegation.  H.R.  3759 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  bill's  funds  to 
aid  illegal  aliens,  except  for  emergency 
medical  care  and  shelter,  food,  water, 
medicine,  and  other  emergency  aid 
specified  in  the  bill.  The  intent  of  this 
provision,  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  the  result  of  seri- 
ous concerns  about  providing  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  long-term  disaster 
assistance  to  persons  who  have  entered 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
immigration  laws  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  districts  hit  hardest  by  the 
devastating  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  am  grateful,  as  are  other  members 
from  our  area,  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  expeditious  handling  of  the  bill  to 
provide  emergency  appropriations  for 
relief  efforts  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  individuals  adversely  affected  by  the 
Los  Angeles  earthquake.  The  commit- 
tee's efforts  will  ensure  that  there  is  no 
interruption  in  providing  housing, 
food,  and  medical  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  natural  disaster.  These 
funds  will  also  be  used  to  restore  essen- 
tial traffic  systems  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  who,  as 
Members  know,  are  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  around  the 
county  and  to  get  to  and  from  work. 
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The  Los  Angeles  earthquake,  in 
which  57  people  were  killed,  6,500  in- 
jured, 16,000  homes  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, and  over  45,000  residential  struc- 
tures were  damaged,  is  the  largest  dis- 
aster ever  handled  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  I 
have  seen  the  FEMA  operations  first 
hand  and  have  been  enormously  im- 
pressed by  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Agency's  Director  and  of  his  staff,  who 
are  working  literally  24  hours  a  day 
processing  applications,  which  now  are 
in  excess  of  250,000. 

Approximately  100  public  schools 
were  severely  damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake, several  of  which  remain  closed. 
Damage  to  public  buildings  was  se- 
vere— 11  were  destroyed  and  another  10 
badly  damaged. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  already  dis- 
tributed over  10,000  section  8  emer- 
gency housing  certificates,  compared 
with  7,000  vouchers  issued  in  the  first 
year  after  Hurricane  Andrew. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  issued  a  larger  than  expected  num- 
ber of  disaster  assistance  applications. 
Since  January  26,  the  number  of  appli- 
cations has  more  than  doubled,  to 
177,000  as  of  Monday  earlier  this  week. 

Over  38  miles  of  roadways  were  closed 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  including  4.7 
miles  of  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway, 
the  most  heavily  traveled  highway  in 
the  Nation.  Interstate  5,  which  runs 
north  and  south  and  serves  the  whole 
Pacific  coast,  was  seriously  damaged  as 
well.  In  addition,  over  200  bridge  struc- 
tures are  known  to  be  damaged. 

Severe  aftershocks  continue  to  cause 
damage  in  the  region.  Last  Saturday's 
5.0  aftershock  added  to  the  over  $200 
million  in  existing  damage  to  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Northridge  and 
further  damaged  Highway  101  in  North 
Hollywood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  experienced 
the  earthquake  himself  and  toured  and 
inspected  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
with,  first,  the  President  and  FEMA 
Director  Witt,  and  on  my  own  with 
members  of  my  own  family  and  mem- 
bers of  our  district  office,  our  staff  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  past  17  days,  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, so  we  may  act  today  on  this  ur- 
gently enacted  emergency  assistance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this.  As  our  col- 
leagues know,  the  earthquake  affected 
principally  the  districts  that  are  rep- 
resented by  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Herman],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McKeon], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gallegly],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DiXON],  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  think,  represented  by 
some  of  our  other  colleagues.  And  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  other  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 


people  they  represent  back  home,  how 
profoundly  grateful  our  people  are  to 
their  constituents  and  to  our  country 
men  and  women  all  across  the  United 
States  for  their  generous  and  warm- 
hearted response  to  our  people  in  their 
time  of  great  trouble  and  of  need. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  they  should  be  very  proud 
indeed,  be  aware  of  and  very  proud  of 
the  quick,  efficient,  and  thoroughly  ef- 
fective and  professional  response  of  the 
Federal  agencies  to  whom  we  have 
given  the  responsibility  of  responding 
to  great  natural  emergencies  such  as 
this  one.  I  cannot  adequately  express 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country  how  well  these  people 
have  done  their  job. 

Within  1  day.  Mr.  Witt,  the  Director 
of  FEMA,  was  in  Los  Angeles,  and  two 
secretaries  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
were  there,  Mr.  Cisneros  and  Mr.  Peiia. 
On  the  2d  day  the  President  himself 
came  and  spent  6  hours  of  the  day,  not 
only  touring  the  affected  areas,  but 
also  presiding  at  a  conference  for  more 
than  3  hours  with  our  mayor  and  with 
our  Governor  and  with  a  bipartisan 
scattering  of  public  officials  to  discuss 
in  detail  what  needed  to  be  done  in  re- 
sponse to  the  earthquake. 

Within  3  days,  FEMA  had  opened  12 
disaster  assistance  center;s,-4w-D4CS, 
and  from  that  timeop^iu^d,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  FMeral  employees, 
both  FEMA  employees  and  SBA  people 
and  others  from  IRS  and  Customs  and 
everywhere  else,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  around  the  country,  and  from 
around  the  State,  have  been  working  15 
or  16  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  to 
process  these  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  applications,  and  have  done  so 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  We  are 
very  proud  of  these  people.  I  want  you 
to  know,  too,  although  I  have  never 
had  personal  experience  with  FEMA  in 
the  past,  if  they  have  had  problems  in 
the  past,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  I  cannot  imagine  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  of  the  folks  working  with 
them  and  under  Mr.  Witt  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President's  Cabinet,  to 
have  done  a  better  job  than,  in  fact, 
the  job  they  have  been  doing  these  past 
days. 

Others  have  helped  out  enormously 
too,  both  public  and  private  people. 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  been  magnificent.  The  National 
Guard,  mostly  taken  from  California 
contingents,  has  been  magnificent. 
Thousands  of  private  people,  including 
especially  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  two  wonderful 
groups  we  know  well  and  think  often 
about,  but  really  don't  realize  until 
you  face  a  situation  such  as  this  what 
magnificent  work  they  do.  Thousands 
of  volunteers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, working  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army. 

To  name  just  one  small  group,  some 
men  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 


vention, from  five  to  six  States,  mostly 
in  the  Southern  United  States.  Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  Texas,  Mississippi  and 
Oklahoma,  who  drove  their  own  rigs  up 
there  and  worked  at  the  Red  Cross 
shelters  providing  tens  of  thousands  of 
meals  every  day  for  folks  who  were  in 
need. 

When  we  thanked  them,  they  said  it 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  do  so.  and  we 
are  doing  it  for  the  Lord. 

But  in  any  case.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  wonderful  heart-warming 
scenarios  we  came  across  in  the  12  or  13 
days  I  have  spent  all  of  my  waking 
time  touring  the  district,  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  come  from  all 
over  the  country  to  help.  And  from  all 
of  our  people,  people  in  my  district  and 
from  my  colleagues'  districts.  I  just 
want  again  to  express  to  everyone 
throughout  this  country  who  has 
helped  and  whose  concerns  are  with  us, 
how  terribly  grateful  we  are.  We  know 
what  a  wonderful  country  we  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  small  part 
of,  but  a  disaster  such  as  this  reminds 
one  of  how  truly  wonderful  it  is  and 
how  truly  remarkable  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  hour  we  begin 
the  first  step  toward  full  House  consid- 
eration of  this  very  important  measure 
that  is  going  to  respond  to  the  earth- 
quake that  awakened  so  many  of  us  at 
4:31  on  January  17.  Anyone  who  has  not 
been  to  the  districts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McKeon],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman],  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Beilenson],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moorhead].  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dixon], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gallegly]  in  the  last  2V2  weeks,  can- 
not comprehend  the  amount  of  phys- 
ical and  personal  destruction  that  has 
occurred.  Every  dollar  of  aid  money  in 
this  bill  that  is  earmarked  for  Los  An- 
geles is  needed,  and  it  must  get  there 
just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  friend  in  expressing  great  ap- 
preciation to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and  our  colleagues.  Represent- 
atives from  all  over  this  country,  for 
the  tremendous  support  that  has  been 
shown  by  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  the  funding,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  very  positive  provi- 
sions that  are  in  this  bill.  It  finally 
moves  us  in  the  direction  of  addressing 
the  problems  of  benefits  to  illegal  im- 
migrants. This  bill  could  not  possibly 
fund  all  of  the  disaster  assistance,  so 
we  need  to  assure  that  benefits  are 
going  to  those  that  are  lawfully  in  this 
country. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  a  study 
of    unfunded    Federal    mandates    and 
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other  regulations  that  can  be  eased  to 
allow  Los  Angeles  to  expeditiously  re- 
build. I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  act  on 
those  recommendations  just  as  soon  as 
they  become  available. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  amendments  made  in  order 
by  this  rule,  that,  if  adopted,  will  also 
improve  the  bill.  For  example,  if  my 
colleagues  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we 
should  pay  for  the  new  funding  and  not 
add  to  the  Federal  deficit,  the  rule 
makes  in  order  through  a  king-of-the- 
hill  procedure  three  amendments  to 
provide  offsetting  spending  in  this  res- 
olution. 

One  amendment,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Myers,  who  will  be  speaking  in  a  mo- 
ment about  this,  will  provide  $7.5  bil- 
lion in  offsets.  Another,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nussle].  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich].  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CONDIT]  will  provide  over 
$10  billion  in  offsets. 

Regrettably.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  that  were  not 
made  in  order  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that,  frankly,  could  also  improve 
this  bill. 

So  that  we  can  continue  to  expedite 
consideration  of  this  badly  needed  dis- 
aster aid  while  allowing  additional 
amendments  to  be  considered,  I  am 
going  to  urge  defeat  of  the  previous 
question,  so  that  we  can  immediately 
provide  an  opportunity  for  these 
amendments  and  then  move  ahead. 

If  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
it  will  not  delay  this  bill.  That  has 
been  said  time  and  time  again  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions who  testified  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  It  will  simply  permit  me 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  rule  that 
will  make  in  order  three  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

The  first  is  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  to 
exempt  projects  funded  in  the  bill  from 
Davis-Bacon  Act  requirements.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  expedite  the 
earthquake  recovery,  not  to  line  the 
pockets  of  unions.  Waiving  Davis- 
Bacon  constraints  during  this  time  of 
urgent  need  will  make  the  maximum 
level  of  resources  available  to  assist  in 
the  recovery. 

The  second  is  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
which  would  score  the  discretionary 
spending  in  the  bill  against  the  current 
cap. 


The  third  is  a  provision  allowing 
amendments  to  strike  any  paragraph  of 
the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  made  a 
request  of  our  Committee  on  Rules 
that  section  603  of  the  bill  not  be  pro- 
tected from  points  of  order.  If  the  pre- 
vious question  is  defeated  and  my 
amendment  is  adopted.  Chairman  Con- 
yers or  any  other  member  would  be  al- 
lowed to  strike  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  support  the  full 
amount  of  funding  in  the  bill  that  will 
be  made  available  to  rebuild  Los  Ange- 
les, I  regret  that  we  will  once  again 
have  to  debate  how  to  pay  for  disaster 
aid.  Frankly,  there  is  some  element  of 
truth  to  the  criticism  that  the  budget 
is  set  up  to  incur  spending  emergencies 
so  that  tough  decisions  about  taxes  and 
spending  can  be  evaded. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  has  spent  an  average  of  $483 
million  a  year  since  1974  on  disasters. 
Yet  Congress  only  appropriated  an  av- 
erage of  $191  million  a  year. 
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We  know  disasters  are  going  to 
strike,  and  we  know  they  are  going  to 
cost  money.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  adequately  budget  for  them 
with  a  disaster  contingency  fund  set- 
aside. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  look  at  a  Federal  natural  disaster 
insurance  program. 

In  California,  an  earthquake  insur- 
ance policy  for  a  $200,000  home  runs 
about  $300  a  year  with  a  10  percent  de- 
ductible. For  those  who  can  afford  the 
premiums,  they  are  unlikely  to  make 
claims  because  they  rarely  exceed  the 
$20,000  deductible. 

For  the  past  several  years,  my  friend 
from  San  Bernardino,  George  Brown, 
and  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Federal  earthquake  insurance 
program,  and  extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  need  to  make  insur- 
ance more  affordable  and  available.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  can  act  before 
the  next  disaster  strikes. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  bill  so 
that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  whom  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  can  get 
back  on  their  feet.  At  the  same  time.  I 
believe  that  other  Members  have  good 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  this  disaster 
relief  bill,  and  they  deserve  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  these  amend- 
ments can  be  made  in  order  and  we  can 
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move  rapidly  to  get  this  aid  package 
out  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  some  printed  material. 

RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  CoMMriTEE  on 
Amendments  to  the  Proposed  Rule  on 
H.R.  3759 

(MAKING  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19»4) 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  2.  1994 

1.  DeLay  Amendment:  This  amendment  to 
the  rule  would  make  in  order  the  DeLay 
amendment  which  exempts  projects  funded 
in  the  bill  from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  require- 
ments. The  amendment  would  be  non-amend- 
able, subject  to  20-minutes  of  debate,  and 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  would  be  waived  against 
the  amendment. 

Vote:  Rejected.  4-5.  Yes:  Derrick,  Solomon. 
Dreier,  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Beilenson, 
Frost,  Bonior,  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Hall, 
Wheat,  Gordon,  and  Quillen. 

2.  Sam  Johnson  Amendment:  This  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  "emergency"  designa- 
tion in  the  bill  and  scores  the  discretionary 
spending  in  the  bill  against  the  current  cap. 
and  any  additional  spending  against  next 
year's  cap.  The  amendment  would  be  non- 
amendable,  subject  to  20-minutes  of  debate, 
and  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  would  be  waived 
against  the  amendment. 

Vote:  Rejected.  3-6.  yeas:  Solomon.  Dreier. 
Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Derrick.  Beilenson. 
Frost.  Bonior,  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Hall. 
Wheat.  Gordon,  and  Quillen. 

3.  Motions  to  Strike:  This  amendment  to 
the  rule  would  permit  amendments  to  strike 
any  paragraph  in  the  bill.  The  amendments 
would  be  non-amendable  and  subject  to  20 
minutes  of  debate  each. 

Vote:  Rejected,  3-6.  Yeas:  Solomon.  Dreier. 
Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick,  Beilenson, 
Frost,  Bonior.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Hall. 
Wheat,  Gordon,  and  Quillen. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  a  couple  dif- 
ferent issues. 

Number  one,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
bill  and  a  supporter  of  aid  for  those 
who  have  been  subject  to  this  great  dis- 
aster. But  I  am  wearing  here  on  my 
lapel  an  Olympic  pin  to  promote  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta,  GA,  a  great 
American  event.  The  pin  was  made  in 
Taiwan.  I  am  disappointed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  not  making  in 
order  a  simple,  modest  Buy  American 
provision  for  this  10-plus  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  The  Traficant 
amendment  suggested  that  when  enti- 
ties receiving  moneys  in  this  bill,  that 
they  buy  products  made  in  America  by 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  that  pay  for 
these  disasters  and  pay  to  keep  this 
train  called  American  Government 
coming  down  the  track. 

Beam  me  up,  my  colleagues.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  American  workers.  Con- 
gress can  pass  literally  a  jobs  bill  for 
Mexico,  screwing  the  American  work- 
ers, but  will  not  even  suggest,  when  we 
spend  American  money,  that  the  people 


who  are  getting  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
from  the  very  workers  who  are  paying 
those  taxes,  that  we  do  not  even  buy 
from  them  American  products. 

This  is  a  shame.  I  have  supported  the 
rules  all  along  here.  If  this  thing  is 
brought  down  on  the  previous  question, 
I  will  ask  that  the  Traficant  Buy 
American  amendment  be  also  included 
in  this  bill.  But  it  will  not  cause  me  to 
cause  the  rule  any  problem. 

I  support,  also,  the  effort  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Chairman 
BEILENSON]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DREIER]  here  for  their 
efforts. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  is  the  offsets,  the  offsets.  I  think 
there  are  some  Members  here  that  real- 
ly believe  that  on  the  backs  of  this  dis- 
aster we  could  even  make  a  buck  with 
this  bill.  Where  do  the  offsets  come 
from? 

I  want  Members  to  think  about  this. 
The  taxpayers  send  the  money  so  we 
keep  this  thing  afloat,  and  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  bridges,  the  highways, 
the  roads,  the  water  lines,  the  public 
buildings  for  the  very  taxpayers  who 
are  keeping  us  afloat. 

We  are  penalizing  America  to  help 
with  this  disaster.  Let  me  ask  this 
question?  Why  not  have  taken  all  this 
money  from  foreign  aid,  damn  it? 


The  truth  Is,  there  is  not  enough  guts 
here  to  touch  that  foreign  aid  account, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  who  does 
Congress  really  represent  anymore.  All 
I  know  is  this,  I  do  not  want  to  see  my 
area,  listen  to  the  word,  "screwed"  be- 
cause of  the  disaster  in  California. 
That  need  not  be. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  when 
Congress  cannot  even  suggest  that  10 
billion  tax  dollars  that  our  hard-work- 
ing people  are  struggling  to  pay  here, 
cannot  even  suggest  that  we  might 
spend  some  of  that  money  back  to  the 
same  people  that  are  building  our  prod- 
ucts and  then  punish  those  same  people 
by  taking  their  infrastructure  away, 
where  they  may  create  some  jobs,  it 
drives  me  literally  to  a  frenzy. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues: I  think  if  we  are  going  to  off- 
set, we  should  take  money  that  is 
going  to  protect  Japan  and  Germany. 
Let  them  start  paying  a  few  bills,  num- 
ber one. 

Number  two,  let  us  start  cutting  that 
foreign  aid  account. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate his  very  kind  comments. 


I  am  looking  at  the  outline  of  pro- 
posed cuts  under  the  Myers  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  has  proposed  $2  million  in 
cuts  from  House  franking,  $25  million 
in  cuts  from  the  World  Bank,  $20  mil- 
lion in  cuts  from  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  there  are  going  to  be  some 
very  important  cuts  that  are  going  to 
be  made  here. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  in  a  $10  billion  bill, 
the  cuts  the  gentleman  has  enunciated 
are  like  a  fly  on  our  face. 

Congress  better  recognize  we  have  an 
elephant  eating  out  our  behind  here. 
Billions  of  dollars  should  be  cut  from 
foreign  aid.  Billions  of  dollars  should 
be  cut  from  American  tax  dollars. 
Spending  it  for  the  troops  in  Japan  and 
Germany,  Tokyo  and  Frankfurt,  cash- 
ing their  checks,  economic  develop- 
ment for  these  other  countries,  and  we 
are  going  bankrupt. 

If  this  previous  question  is  defeated, 
I  want  a  conunitment  from  the  Demo- 
crats that  the  Buy  American  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted.  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in,  but  I  will  not  oppose  the 
leaders  on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
found  on  this  list  in  the  Myers  amend- 
ment $3.2  billion  in  cuts  from  adminis- 
trative expenses  at  all  Federal  agencies 
so,  obviously,  there  is  some  very 
thoughtful  proposals  going  in  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  and  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Glens  Falls,  NY  [Mr.  Solomon], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
it  has  been  below  zero,  I  think,  for  18 
consecutive  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  give  a  guaran- 
tee to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that, 
yes,  we  will  guarantee,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  his  amendment  for  Buy 
America.  So  he  has  the  battle  half  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

You  know,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
raise  any  concerns  over  a  bill  that  is  so 
desperately  needed  to  provide  emer- 
gency aid  to  the  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters. 

And  I  certainly  support  the  expedited 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  the  blan- 
ket waiver  of  points  of  order  to  permit 
it  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  This  is  one  occasion  that 
warrants  putting  the  legislative  proc- 
ess on  a  fast-track,  as  this  rule  does. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  that  we  do  not  abuse  this 
expedited  process  by  shutting  out 
amendments  that  should  be  considered, 
or  by  passing  legislation  that  we  do  not 
fully  understand. 

Even  when  you  move  a  bill  with  all 
deliberate  speed,  you  must  still  delib- 


erate— that  is,  carefully  weigh  and  de- 
bate the  merits  of  the  legislation  and 
consider  amendments  to  improve  on  it. 
And  this  rule  makes  a  partial  attempt 
to  ensure  such  deliberation. 

The  central  issue  here  today  is 
whether  this  disaster  relief  bill  should 
be  self-financed  or  whether  it  should 
simply  be  chalked  up  as  a  further  add- 
on to  the  deficit. 

Should  this  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  be  completely  off- 
budget,  as  the  President  recommends, 
by  giving  it  an  emergency  designation? 
Or  should  it  be  partially  or  fully  paid 
for  by  offsetting  cuts,  as  three  of  the 
amendments  made  in  order  under  a 
king-of-the-hill  procedure  would  do. 

The  last  time  we  confronted  this 
issue  on  the  Midwest  flood  relief  bill, 
we  were  told  to  wait  until  "next  time." 
A  bipartisan  Speaker's  task  force 
would  be  appointed  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend on  how  to  finance  future  dis- 
aster assistance. 

Well,  this  is  the  next  time,  and  the 
task  force  has  not  even  been  fully  ap- 
pointed, let  alone  made  any  rec- 
ommendations. 

And  some  are  again  arguing,  "not 
now— maybe  next  time." 

At  least  this  rule  allows  for  some  al- 
ternative financing  mechanisms,  even 
if  they  are  not  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration or  the  majority  leadership. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Rep- 
resentatives NussLE.  Penny,  Kasich, 
and  CONDIT  for  holding  the  feet  of  the 
leadership  and  the  Rules  Committee  to 
the  fire  on  this  issue — as  difficult  as  it 
is  to  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a  disaster. 

Yes,  the  Midwest  floods  were  awful, 
and  the  California  earthquake  is  dev- 
astating. 

But  we  have  another  disaster  called 
the  Federal  deficit^-and  we  are  lit- 
erally drowning  in  a  sea  of  red  ink,  and 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  be 
feeling  the  aftershocks  for  years  from 
our  ongoing  deficit  earthquake  and  the 
craters  it  is  creating  in  our  economic 
base. 

As  much  as  we  might  wish  to  pretend 
that  we  can  simply  wave  a  magic  wand 
called  an  emergency  designation  and 
make  the  additional  deficit  spending 
go  away,  it  will  not  disappear  with  a 
few  words  in  a  bill.  It  is  here  to  stay 
and  it  is  mounting  with  each  new  dis- 
aster. 

How  do  I  explain  to  my  constituents 
in  northern  New  York,  where  unem- 
ployment is  12  percent  and  the  average 
income  of  those  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  jobs  is  $12,000  at  best,  that  we 
must  dip  deeper  into  their  pockets  and 
those  of  their  grandchildren  to  finance 
these  disaster  relief  efforts? 

My  district  is  a  disaster  with  plants 
closing  down  and  moving  south  and  my 
constituents  being  socked  with  annual 
heating  bills  of  $2,000  and  more  due  to 
these  devastating,  subzero  winter 
weeks  on  end.  Where  is  the  relief  for 
that  kind  of  disaster? 


Yes,  we  are  all  humanitarians  and  we 
all  feel  the  pain  of  those  who  are  left 
homeless  and  jobless  by  floods,  fires, 
hurricanes,  and  earthquakes. 

But  there  is  a  growing  sense  among 
many  in  the  population  that  Uncle 
Sam  can  somehow  pick  up  the  tab  for 
everyone  and  every  kind  of  damage.  We 
are  contributing  to  an  attitude  that 
people  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
things  like  flood  insurance  or  earth- 
quake insurance,  or  more  rational 
siting  of  their  homes  and  businesses. 

And  the  more  we  contribute  to  that 
growing  dependency  on  Government, 
and  undermine  the  ethic  of  individual 
and  community  responsibility,  the 
more  our  deficit  and  public  debt  will 
grow. 

We  will  stifle  any  real  opportunities 
for  economic  growth  and  job  creation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  cannot  continue 
down  this  road.  It  is  a  road  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  which  there  will  be 
little  or  no  relief. 

We  must  begin  to  turn  things  around 
by  making  some  hard  choices  and 
tradeoffs— by  facing  up  to  fiscal  reali- 
ties. 

The  Nussle-Penny-Kasich-Condlt 

amendment,  which  fully  offsets  the 
cost  of  this  bill  by  reducing  Govern- 
ment spending  elsewhere  is  a  clear  sig- 
nal that  we  are  ready  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility both  for  relieving  disaster 
situations  while  addressing  the  deficit 
disaster  that  endangers  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DREIER]  in  urging  that  we  defeat 
the  previous  question  to  allow  for  thiee 
other  types  of  amendments.  One  by  Mr. 
Delay  of  Texas  to  exempt  the  Federal 
projects  in  these  disaster  areas  from 
the  Davis-Bacon  requirements  of  high- 
er constructions  costs.  That  alone  will 
provide  additional  millions  in  real  dis- 
aster relief  for  the  affected  victims. 

Second,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sam 
Johnson  of  Texas  to  remove  the  emer- 
gency designation  and  apply  any 
breach  of  the  existing  discretionary 
caps  to  next  year's  spending  cap. 

And  third,  an  amendment  to  allow 
Members  a  simple  motion  to  strike  any 
paragraph  of  this  bill— a  right  that 
should  always  be  ours  on  appropria- 
tions bills  under  our  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse. 

I  think  these  are  modest  yet  nec- 
essary additional  steps  we  can  take  to 
ensure  that  fiscal  sanity  will  be  consid- 
ered alongside  our  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibilities. Vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  rule  and  for  the  Dreier 
amendment  to  the  rule  to  give  the 
House  a  vote  on  those  three  additional 
things. 

D  1140 
Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  a 
hard-working  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  last  night. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  chairman, 
and  all  the  Members,  for  making  in 
order  in  this  rule  some  cost  accounting 
that  has  been  long  overdue.  Years  ago, 
I  never  voted  against  a  rule  of  this 
House,  because  I  thought  they  were  al- 
ways fair.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical 
today,  because  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  were  very  generous,  in  fact, 
there  are  150  pages  of  generosity  here. 

However,  this  year  and  last  year  I 
had  to  vote  against  some  of  the  rules 
that  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  vote 
against,  because  I  felt  I  had  to  give  ev- 
eryone the  opportunity.  I  appeared  late 
in  the  evening  last  night  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  guess  spent 
over  an  hour,  and  they  listened  to  me 
very  tentatively.  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  appeared,  representing 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
for  the  House  and  the  American  people 
an  amendment  that  would  be  a  fair 
amendment,  that  would  cut  spending 
where  we  could,  not  painlessly,  and  the 
committee  made  that  in  order.  For 
that  reason  I  shall  support  today,  and  I 
thank  the  Members  for  that. 

I  realize  they  worked  late  into  the 
night  last  night,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
delay,  and  I  know  each  of  the  Members 
in  this  committee  and  each  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  does  not  want  to 
delay  any  effort  for  California,  but  we 
simply  do  have  a  responsibility,  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  make  certain  we  pay  for  it  in 
some  way. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  he  is 
still  here,  and  I  guess  he  is  not,  if  he 
will  agree  to  the  amendment  that  I 
shall  offer  later  today,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  highways  or  bridges  out.  I  think 
those  are  high  priorities.  However,  we 
cut  the  Government.  The  Government 
should  trim  its  sails,  should  start  liv- 
ing within  its  means. 

There  are  many  agencies,  and  I  have 
learned  again  this  morning  of  more 
money  we  could  take  out  if  the  rule 
should  provide  that,  but  in  reading  the 
rule,  I  find  it  does  not  permit  me  to 
add  more  money  to  the  cuts. 

What  I  shall  offer  later  this  after- 
noon, because  the  rule  permits  this,  is 
an  opportunity  to  cut  $7.4  billion  from 
this  already  large  appropriation  bill, 
which  I  shall  be  talking  about  under 
the  appropriation  time.  Then  the  re- 
mainder, I  think  we  can  cut  that  by  un- 
necessary spending,  hopefully  support- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  and 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton],  which  would  knock  out 
some  unnecessary  spending  in  the  De- 
fense Department  going  to  Somalia, 
going  to  Bosnia,  going  to  Iraq.  There 
are  other  cuts  we  can  make  that  just 
simply  do  not  belong  in  this  bill. 


Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  giving  that  very  helpful 
comment,  and  I  appreciate  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  IV2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DELAY]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule,  because  an  amend- 
ment that  I  had  offered  was  not  al- 
lowed under  the  rule.  In  this  country 
right  now  we  have  a  provision,  a  labor 
standard  called  Davis-Bacon.  What 
Davis-Bacon  does  is  basically  inflate 
the  cost  of  Federal  construction 
projects  by  mandating  that  a  particu- 
lar wage  is  paid  on  Federal  construc- 
tion jobs,  and  that  is  usually  the  union 
wage. 

During  Hurricane  Andrew,  then- 
President  Bush,  by  Executive  order, 
waived  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  on 
construction  projects  to  rebuild  Flor- 
ida, because  of  Hurricane  Andrew.  Now 
President  Clinton,  the  minute  he  got 
into  office,  reversed  that,  I  guess  under 
pressure  from  the  labor  unions. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  a 
whole  lot  of  sense,  to  not  waive  that 
provision.  In  fact,  other  regulations  are 
being  waived  by  this  bill.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  Mr.  Cisneros,  came  in 
and  asked  our  committee  to  waive  all 
regulations  other  than  fair  housing, 
nondiscrimination,  the  environment, 
and  labor  standards. 

Why  labor  standards?  Why  inflate  the 
cost  of  these  construction  projects?  It 
makes  no  sense.  We  are  holding  back 
moneys  that  could  go  to  restore  the 
damage  that  was  done  by  the  earth- 
quake. Why?  To  line  the  pockets  of  the 
unions  in  California. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TUCKER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  an  additional  30  seconds.  In 
so  doing,  I  will  say  that  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment.  If  we  defeat  the 
previous  question  on  this,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  in  order  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  on  Federal  construction 
projects,  Davis-Bacon  inflates  the  cost 
of  those  projects  for  anywhere  from  10 
to  30  percent.  OK,  I  will  accept  10  per- 
cent. If  we  apply  10  percent  to  this  bill, 
we  could  save  from  the  deficit  about 
$500  million,  and  for  those  Members 
who  want  to  spend  the  money,  we  could 
take  the  $500  million  and  use  it  to  re- 
store the  damage  in  California. 

Vote  no  on  the  rule.  Do  not  line  the 
pockets  of  labor  unions.  Get  the  money 
to  those  that  deserve  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McKeon],  who  represents  an  area  that 
was  very,  very  hard  hit  by  the  earth- 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McKeon]. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McKeon] 
is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the  phys- 
ical destruction,  it  is  also  important  to 
highlight  the  impervious  human  spirit. 
Hours  after  the  earthquake,  waves  of 
volunteers  poured  out  to  assist  in 
emergency  disaster  relief.  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  disaster,  we  saw  the  great- 
est need  for  help.  And  the  best  possible 
response. 

As  daylight  broke  and  people  began 
to  uncover  the  massive  destruction, 
thousands  rushed  to  local  hospitals,  po- 
lice stations,  and  Red  Cross  shelters  to 
help  those  injured  and  left  homeless, 
leaving  their  own  families,  to  help 
where  it  was  needed. 

As  I  toured  the  Henry  Mayo  Newhall 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Santa  Clarita,  I 
saw  physicians,  like  Dr.  Darrell  Car- 
penter, who  had  been  on  call  for  30 
hours  straight  working  in  an  over- 
whelmed emergency  room.  And  I  was 
told  of  two  young  15-year-old  girls  who 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  earthquake  to  volunteer 
their  time.  They  were  immediately 
pressed  into  service  and  cleared  a  dark- 
ened basement  filled  with  old  medical 
records  and  equipment  to  make  room 
for  emergency  medical  supplies. 

The  morning  after  the  earthquake,  I 
visited  Jim  Menzi,  a  burn  victim,  who 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  treat 
his  injuries  until  he  could  help  his 
neighbors.  Jim  put  his  own  life  in  dan- 
ger to  help  others  survive  the  earth- 
quakes of  that  morning. 

And  in  Northridge,  firefighters  and 
local  residents  told  me  about  the  brave 
tenants  of  the  Northridge  Meadows 
Apartment  Building  who  repeatedly  re- 
entered the  collapsed  building  in 
search  of  neighbors  who  had  not  been 
accounted  for.  At  that  complex  we  lost 
16  lives,  but  dozens  of  others  were 
saved  because  of  the  courageous  efforts 
of  volunteers  and  concerned  neighbors. 

I  also  saw  the  hundreds  of  police, 
deputies  and  firefighters  who  imme- 
diately reported  to  their  headquarters 
to  aid  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 
Many  of  these  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants left  homes  that  were  severely 
damaged  and  families  that  were  shak- 
en, to  aid  other  earthquake  victims. 

And,  of  course,  I  saw  first  hand  the 
collapsed  freeway  that  claimed  the  life 
of  Los  Angeles  Police  Officer  Clarence 
Dean  who  was  rushing  to  duty  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  earthquake. 

As  I  stood  there  and  here  today,  I  am 
in  awe  of  those  who  gave  so  much  of 
themselves. 

Now,  it  is  our  time  to  aid  those  vic- 
timized by  this  terrible  disaster.  Most 
here  today  did  not  have  their  homes 
damaged  and  lives  turned  upside  down, 
but  we  can  now  help  to  alleviate  the 
human  suffering  by  funding  the  nec- 
essary disaster  assistance  to  rebuild 
people's  homes,  businesses,  and  lives. 
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It  is  a  small  step  when  you  consider 
what  price  has  already  been  paid  in 
human  suffering.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  stand  with  me,  my 
constituents,  and  all  Americans  as  we 
take  this  first  step  in  comforting  those 
affected  by  this  disaster  and  advancing 
the  recovery. 

D  1150 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  who  is  the  former  mayor  of 
Santa  Clarita,  for  his  very  helpful  con- 
tribution, and  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  Members  that  we  are  very, 
very  concerned  about  the  plight  of  his 
constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sam  Johnson]  the  author  of  a  very 
Important  amendment  that  unfortu- 
nately was  denied,  but  if  we  defeat  the 
previous  question  we  will  be  able  to 
make  it  in  order. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  benevolence 
of  the  gentleman  in  yielding  time. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  We  need 
to  get  out  there  and  help  the  people 
that  were  involved  in  that  earthquake. 
But  I  think,  and  I  think  all  of  my  col- 
leagues agree,  that  Congress  has  to  re- 
alize there  are  two  emergencies  facing 
this  Nation.  One  of  them  is  the  dev- 
astating earthquake  that  hit  southern 
California,  and  we  need  to  help  them 
now.  The  other  and  more  important  I 
think  is  the  emergency  facing  the  Na- 
tion of  our  national  debt. 

The  current  debt  stands  at  over  $4 
trillion,  and  the  interest  alone  is  $213 
billion.  Congress  kind  of  wastes  that 
interest  on  America.  Over  the  last  4 
years  in  emergency  aid  we  have  des- 
ignated about  $50  billion.  The  emer- 
gency nature  of  this  stuff  does  not  need 
offsets,  it  needs  to  be  debated  among  us 
and  put  on  budget  and  paid  for. 

I  think  that  it  is  pretty  simple.  If  the 
previous  question  is  defeated  we  can 
get  the  amendments  in  there  and  can 
put  it  on  budget  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  debate  it.  If  we  cannot  do  it  this 
year,  we  can  push  it  to  next  year  under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose. 

I  think  all  Americans  want,  need  and 
deserve  fiscally  sound  decisions  by  this 
Congress.  I  think  we  need  to  vote  now 
on  the  previous  question  and  put  these 
amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
the  time  to  me,  and  want  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  Rules  Committee  allow- 
ing an  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Frank]  and  myself  to  deal  with  some 
cuts  totalling  about  $1.2  billion.  I  was 
very  impressed  with  the  way  the  Rules 
Committee    was    discussing    this    last 


night,  particularly  the  gentleman  con- 
trolling the  time.  Although  I  wish  it 
were  an  open  rule,  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
problem  in  California  falls  heavily  on 
all  of  us.  We  hate  to  see  that  kind  of 
suffering,  and  I  am  certainly  going  to 
support  this  legislation  and  support 
the  aid  to  those  people.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  aid  to  the  hurricane  victims 
and  to  the  people  in  the  flood  that  we 
had  in  this  country  last  year. 

But  the  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  these 
people  are  not  insured  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  have 
a  Federal  reinsurance  program  like  in 
the  Norman  Mineta  bill,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  which  will  allow  insurance 
companies  to  go  into  every  area  of  the 
country  where  we  have  had  huge  losses 
and  still  provide  coverage,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  people  who  live  in 
these  areas  ought  to  be  required  to 
have  insurance  in  these  high-risk  areas 
like  the  earthquake  areas,  or  flood 
areas  or  the  hurricane  areas.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  because  if  they  do  not 
have,  the  Federal  taxpayer  has  to  come 
to  their  aid. 

The  reason  a  lot  of  them  do  not  have 
it  is  because  the  cost  is  so  high.  I 
talked  to  some  of  my  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia and  they  said  that  the  cost  of 
earthquake  insurance  is  astronomical. 
That  is  because  everybody  does  not 
have  it.  If  the  local  State  or  commu- 
nity required  that  these  people  have  in- 
surance, the  law  of  large  numbers, 
which  is  a  term  used  in  insurance, 
would  drive  the  costs  down,  and  if  it 
drove  the  costs  down,  then  everybody 
could  afford  it.  That,  coupled  with  the 
Federal  reinsurance  program,  would 
take  a  lot  of  this  burden  off  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer.  We  cannot  continue  to 
spend  $90  billion  to  $100  billion  every 
time  we  have  a  catastrophe.  So  this 
Government  ought  to  be  urging  the 
States  to  urge  everybody  to  get  insur- 
ance in  these  catastrophic  areas.  No.  1, 
and  No.  2,  we  ought  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  program  to  make  sure 
insurance  companies  are  capable  of 
going  into  those  areas. 

If  we  do  those  two  things,  we  will 
provide  the  kind  of  coverage  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  these  people  and 
take  this  burden  off  of  the  taxpayers" 
back. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  Olver]. 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  rep- 
resents important  relief  for  Americans 
who  are  hurting  across  our  country.  We 
must  act  swiftly  to  help  our  neighbors 
who  have  become  victims  of  natural 
disasters. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  a  victim  of  the  bitter  cold  which 


has  seized  much  of  our  country  this 
winter.  Fuel  demand  is  up  by  over  25 
percent  this  winter,  and  over  130  people 
have  died  because  of  the  deep  freeze. 

This  legislation  provides  up  to  $200 
million  to  be  used  for  emergency  fuel 
assistance  in  those  States  which  have 
been  hit  hardest. 

Millions  of  Americans  rely  on  the 
LIHEAP  Program  for  help  in  heating 
their  homes  each  year.  To  take  away 
heat  from  low-income  seniors,  the  dis- 
abled, the  working  poor  in  this  bitter 
weather  would  be  a  gross  injustice. 

In  this  emergency  the  reliance  of 
millions  of  people  on  LIHEAP  has  been 
starkly  highlighted,  and  intensified.  I 
am  grateful  to  Chairman  Natcher  for 
his  help  in  addressing  this  need,  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man, my  colleagues,  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  see  that  this  program  re- 
ceives adequate  funding  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule  and  this  legislation. 

D  1200 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis],  a  hard-working  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions who  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  very  much  appreciate  and  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  House  for  the  very  rapid 
way  in  which  they  are  responding  to 
the  people  in  southern  California. 

Much  of  the  debate  today  will  swirl 
around  a  series  of  amendments  that  ad- 
dress the  question  of  offsets  to  the  cost 
of  this  disaster.  Many  Members  have 
ideas  as  to  how  we  might  best  cut  indi- 
vidual programs  to  pay  for  the  expendi- 
ture that  must  go  forward  in  order  to 
address  this  tragedy. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  in  the 
past  I  have  voted  against  offsets  that 
relate  to  other  disasters  like  the  one  in 
Florida  or  the  flood  relief.  Everybody 
has  their  own  idea  as  to  which  program 
ought  to  be  cut  to  pay  for  a  disaster. 
When  the  country  faces  a  crisis,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  Congress  re- 
spond and  not  slow  down  that  response 
by  what  can  be  an  endless  debate  about 
Federal  spending  and  deficit  priorities. 

Indeed,  the  Speaker  is  in  the  process 
of  establishing  a  task  force  that  will 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
develop  such  formulas  relative  to  na- 
tional disasters.  I  wish  that  task  force 
had  already  met  and  completed  its 
work.  It  has  not.  Their  work  will  go 
forward,  and  it  will  be  very  important 
work. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  be  very  cautious  about  what 
is  the  best  formula  to  offset  this  disas- 
ter expenditure.  Indeed,  those  ideas 
themselves  could  become  controver- 
sial, and  could  slow  down  the  process 
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In  the  Senate,  could  delay  the  delivery 
of  this  very,  very  important  assistance 
to  the  people  of  southern  California. 

The  people  of  California  have  a  very 
unusual  challenge  and  crisis,  but  it  is 
not  the  last  disaster  that  we  will  face 
in  the  country.  Your  State  or  your 
conimunity  may  be  next  in  line.  At 
that  point  in  time,  I  would  hope  we 
will  respond  without  essentially  pound- 
ing our  chest  and  suggesting  that  we 
have  got  a  mechanism  for  balancing 
the  budget  as  we  go  about  providing  as- 
sistance to  Americans  who  desperately 
need  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Man- 
chester, I A  [Mr.  NUSSLE],  the  coura- 
geous gentleman  who  dealt  with  the 
issue  of  the  disaster  in  the  Midwest 
last  summer. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  their  diligent  work  in 
bringing  this  to  us  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  wish  it  was  an  open  rule,  too. 
but  I  believe  this  is  a  good  start,  and  I 
commend  both  the  Democrat  and  mi- 
nority members  for  their  help  in  doing 
this. 

I  want  to  thank  my  amendment  co- 
sponsors  for  their  work  in  bipartisan 
solution  to  this  problem. 

There  are  really  three  goals.  I  think. 
we  need  to  achieve  here  today.  Goal  1 
is  to  provide  assistance  to  the  people  of 
the  earthquake,  the  people  of  the  flood. 
We  need  to  get  it  out  there  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  can  do  that.  Goal  2.  pay 
for  the  assistance.  I  think  we  can  do 
that  by  supporting  the  Nussle  amend- 
ment. It  pinches  everybody  and  cuts 
the  low-priority  problems  out  of  there. 
It  sets  priorities. 

Ask  yourself  this  question:  Are  any 
of  the  things  we  cut  so  important  that 
they  should  not  at  least  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments while  we  provide  assistance  to 
the  victims? 

A  third  goal  is  fix  the  system  so  that 
we  never  have  to  spend  any  more  time 
dealing  with  this  in  the  future.  We  ob- 
viously have  to  provide  predictability 
for  the  victims  themselves  as  well  as 
for  us  as  the  taxpayers"  guardians  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  close  by  say- 
ing that  I  believe  very  sincerely  that 
California  is  one  of  the  greatest  places 
in  the  world.  I  am  very  privileged  to  be 
able  to  represent  California  here  in  the 
Congress  along  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  earlier. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and  the 
membership  of  this  body  for  under- 
standing the  urgent  need  that  we  have 
in  our  State,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  so  we  can  provide  even 
more  in  resources  by  making  amend- 


ments like  the  DeLay  amendment,  the 
Johnson  amendment,  the  striking 
amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  good 
comments. 

I  do  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  I 
think  this  is  a  fair  rule.  It  makes  in 
order  the  major  efforts  to  pay  for  this 
particular  proposal,  and  I  think  Mem- 
bers have  a  good  choice  amongst  these 
various  things  to  vote  on  if  the  rule  is 
approved. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles  may 
be  hard  for  many  who  sit  here,  2,500  miles 
away,  to  fully  grasp.  But  I  can  tell  you  from 
having  spent  days  on  the  ground  and  In  the 
air  over  the  devastation  that  it  is  immense.  It 
has  destroyed  lives  and  livelihoods,  and  it  has 
damaged  a  significant  part  of  our  national 
economy.  It  is,  depending  on  which  estimates 
you  believe,  either  the  costliest  or  the  second 
costliest  natural  disaster  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by.  This  is  not  just  an 
issue  of  suffering  and  devastation  in  one  area, 
rt  is  a  national  issue  with  national  impacts.  We 
are  all  diminished  if  we  do  not  repair  and  re- 
store as  much  as  we  can. 

I  want  to  address  here  two  issues  in  particu- 
lar. 

First,  some  have  said  that  expenditure  for 
this  disaster  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
unless  equal  cuts  are  made  in  the  budget  we 
have  already  adopted.  Nothing  in  this  rule 
would  deny  those  who  want  to  argue  that 
proposition  from  doing  so.  But  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  we  have  never  before 
required  offsetting  cuts  when  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  a  disaster.  Never — 
not  for  Andrew,  not  for  Iniki,  not  for  the  Mid- 
west floods,  not  for  Hugo,  not  for  Loma 
Prieta — never.  To  now  require  that  we  go 
through  that  exercise  t)efore  providing  assist- 
ance in  this  one  case  would  be  highly  unfair 
and  discriminatory. 

The  budget  we  adopt  after  long  and  tortu- 
ous debate  is  a  planning  document.  Disasters 
cannot  be  planned  and  we  know  that  at  the 
time  we  adopt  the  budget.  We  know  that 
major  disasters  might  happen  which  would  re- 
quire us,  in  the  urgency  of  that  situation,  to 
spend  additional  dollars  on  disaster  relief.  We 
cannot,  when  disaster  strikes,  tell  the  people 
suffering  from  it  that  we  will  be  sending  aid 
just  as  soon  as  we  redebate  and  refigure  the 
entire  Federal  budget — look  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  adopt  a  budget  in  the  first  place.  It  sim- 
ply is  not  practical  to  say  we  will  rewrite  the 
Federal  budget  tjefore  we  aid  anyone  in  a 
major  disaster.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  red- 
tape  runaround  and  delay  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  away  from  in  disaster  relief. 

Second,  what  makes  adoption  of  this  rule 
and  bill  particularly  urgent  is  that  t>etween  the 
Mississippi  floods  and  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake we  have  now  completely  depleted  the 
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emergency  relief  fund  of  the  highway  program. 
In  fact,  we  have  depleted  not  only  all  the  cash 
in  the  fund  but  also  all  its  legally  permitted 
borrowing  power.  That  means  that  not  only 
can  no  more  commitments  be  made  for  orv 
system  highway  repairs  in  the  Mississippi 
flood  areas  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  but 
no  funds  could  be  committed  for  highway 
damage  in  any  State  if  a  disaster  were  to 
strike  tomorrow.  We  need  to  move  this  rule 
and  this  bill  now  not  only  for  the  good  of 
southern  California,  but  for  the  good  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas  244,   nays 
168,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  6] 
YEAS— 244 
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Abercrombie 

Danner 

Hemer 

Ackerman 

Darden 

HilUard 

Andrews  (ME) 

de  la  Garza 

Hlnchey 

Andrews  iNJ) 

Deal 

Hoagland 

Apple^ate 

DeFazlo 

Hochbrueckner 

Bacchus  (FLi 

DeLauro 

Holden 

Baesler 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Barca 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Barcla 

Deutsch 

Hutto 

Barlow 

Dicks 

Inslee 

Barrett  (WI) 

Dingell 

Jefferson 

Becerra 

Dixon 

Johnson  (GA) 

Beilenson 

Dooley 

Johnson  (SD) 

Berman 

Durbln 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Bevill 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnston 

Bilbray 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kanjorski 

Bishop 

Engel 

Kaptur 

Blackwell 

English 

Kennelly 

Bonior 

Eshoo 

Klldee 

Borskl 

Evans 

Kim 

Boucher 

Farr 

Klein 

Brewster 

Fazio 

Klink 

Brooks 

Fields  (LA) 

Kopetski 

Brown  (CAl 

Filncr 

Kreidler 

Brown  iFL) 

Fingerhut 

LaFalce 

Brown  (OH) 

Flake 

Lambert 

Bryant 

Foglietta 

Lancaster 

Byrne 

Ford  (TN) 

Lantos 

Cantwcll 

Frank  (MA) 

LaRocco 

Cardin 

Frost 

Laughlin 

Carr 

Furse 

Levin 

Clay 

Gejdenson 

I.ewis(CA) 

Clayton 

Gephardt 

Lewis  (GA) 

Clement 

Geren 

Lipinski 

Clinger 

Gibbons 

Lloyd 

Clyburn 

Glickman 

Long 

Coleman 

Gonzalez 

Lowey 

Collins  (MI) 

Gordon 

Maloney 

Condit 

Green 

Mann 

Conyers 

Gutierrez 

Man  ton 

Cooper 

Hall  (TX) 

Margolies- 

Coppersmith 

Hamburg 

Mezvinsky 

Costello 

Hamilton 

Markey 

Coyne 

Harman 

Martinez 

Cramer 

Hayes 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Menendez 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus(AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bereuter 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Banning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Coble 

Colllos  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crape 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dlaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emei-son 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

neld8(TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

RiLhall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

S&rpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

NAYS— 168 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Ck>odllng 

Ck>ss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

InglU 

Inhofe 

latook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 


Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

TorrtcelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Morella 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

QulUen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

San  to  nun 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

SchUr 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torklldsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zelifl 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Andrews  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

MtUme 

Bentley 

Hastings 

Murphy 

Browder 

Kennedy 

Payne (VA) 

Chapman 

Kleczka 

Reynolds 

Collins  (IL) 

Lehman 

Shepherd 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Ford  (MI) 

Meek 

Spenc« 

D  1225 

Mr.  FARR  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "'nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  342,  noes  65, 
not  voting  26,  as  followed: 
[Roll  No.  7] 
AYES-342 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (LA) 

Barca 

Barcla 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bllirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byrne 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clyburn 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 


Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deut^h 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 


Goodling 

Gordon 

Ooss 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Heftier 

HlUlard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kjuijorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 


Lazlo 

Leach 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mez\'insky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnls 
McKeon 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineu 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Coble 

Coleman 

Combest 

Cox 

Crapo 

DeLay 

Dlaz-Balart 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Duncan 

Ewlng 


Andrews  (TX) 

Bentley 

Chapman 

Collins  (IL) 

Crane 

Hall  (OH) 

Hastings 

Hutto 

Kennedy 


Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Shays 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

NOES— 65 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Franks  (CT) 

Gilchrest 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson.  Sam 

McCoUum 

McHugh 

Mica 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Portman 


Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (N  J) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

S)°nar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MSi 

Taylor  (NC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CAl 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walker 

WaUh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Zeliff 


Pryce  (OH) 

Rams  tad 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Smith  (MI) 

Steams 

Stump 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torklldsen 

Upton 

Vu(au>ovlch 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zlmni'jr 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Kopetski 

Lehman 

Lewis  (FL) 

McCurdy 

Meek 

Mfume 

Murphy 


Reynolds 

Rose 

Schaefer 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Smith  (OR) 

Swift 


Owens 
Payne  (VA) 


Tauzln 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  that  I  may  include  tabular 
and  extraneous  material  on  H.R.  3759, 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TUCKER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  AMENDMENT  BY  MR. 
TRAFICANT  TO  H.R.  3759 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  in  order,  debatable  for  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  my- 
self and  a  Member  opposed.  This 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  and  shall  be  in  order  as  if 
printed  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
port. House  Report  No.  103-416,  as 
amendment  No.  4  in  part  1,  and  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
be  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  after  the  last  sec- 
tion (preceding  the  short  title)  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased with  financial  assistance  provided 
using  funds  made  available  in  this  Act.  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  should,  in  expending 
the  assistance,  purchase  only  American- 
made  equipment  and  products,  and  that  no- 
tice of  this  provision  be  given  to  each  recipi- 
ent of  assistance  covered  under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it.  this  is  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution  and  is  nonbinding.  It  is 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  can  support  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  just  been 
trying  to  work  out  an  accommodation 
that  might  speed  up  the  schedule  a  lit- 
tle bit.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TRAFICANT]  would  add  10  minutes  to 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  get  some  assur- 
ance that  we  will  hold  the  time  to  even 
less  than  that,  if  possible? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  give  such 
assurances. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand the  reason  for  doing  this  is  be- 
cause there  was  an  oversight  concern- 
ing this  amendment  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules;  that  is  what  we  are  being 
told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering,  was 
there  also  an  oversight  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sam  Johnson],  and  could  we  also 
get  some  assurance  that  maybe  they 
could  have  the  same  kind  of  consider- 
ation? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  this 
particular  point,  everybody  supports 
my  amendment  and  has  no  objections 
to  its  inclusion.  These  other  matters 
are  nonrelated  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  comment  on  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  similar  to  this 
one  would  be  in  order  for  those  particu- 
lar amendments  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  could  bring  unanimous  con- 
sent upon  the  conclusion  of  this,  and 
would  have  all  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  can  bring  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  any 
time  before  we  go  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficvnt]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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just  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TRAFICANT],  with  regard  to  the 
time  allocations  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  as 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  Johnson] 
as  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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REQUEST  TO  MAKE  IN  ORDER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  MR.  DELAY  AND  MR. 
SAM  JOHNSON  OF  TEXAS  TO  H.R. 
3759 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous    consent,    similar    to    that 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  336  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  3759. 
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IN  THE  COMMrrrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3759) 
making  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mrs.  Kennelly  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  today  we  bring  to 
the  floor.  H.R.  3759.  the  fiscal  year  1994 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Initially.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  3735,  developed  in  response  to  the 
earthquake  that  occurred  on  January 
17  in  southern  California.  This  bill  was 
cosponsored  by  many  of  the  California 
delegation.  Since  that  time,  estimates 
for  disaster  assistance  for  that  terrible 
event  have  risen  significantly.  In  addi- 
tion to  revised  earthquake  recovery  es- 
timates, the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  all  other  identified 
emergency  funding  needs. 

In  light  of  these  increased  funding  re- 
quirements, the  Committee  on  appro- 
priations reported  H.R.  3759  to  the 
House  that  includes  funding  for  all 
pending  emergency  requirements. 


It  includes  $7.77  billion  to  respond  to 
the  southern  California  earthquake.  It 
includes  $1.2  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  pay  for  our  unfunded  re- 
quirements because  of  our  humani- 
tarian assistance,  peacekeeping,  and 
peace  enforcing  missions  around  the 
world.  It  includes  $435  million  for  in- 
creased recovery  costs  due  to  the  Mid- 
west floods  of  1993.  It  also  includes  $315 
million  for  highway  reconstruction  be- 
cause of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
that  has  been  delayed. 

Some  of  the  major  items  in  the  bill 
for  southern  California  earthquake  re- 
covery are:  $4.7  billion  for  FEMA  disas- 
ter relief,  $1.35  billion  for  highway  re- 
construction, $1.1  billion  for  SBA  disas- 
ter loans.  $500  million  for  unidentified 
needs,  $325  million  for  housing  pro- 
grams, $250  million  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grants,  and  $245  mil- 
lion for  education  programs. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  acted  rapidly  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  The  bill 
has  been  developed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  other  emergency  supplemental  bills. 
All  funding  in  this  bill  is  declared  an 
emergency  requirement  and  is  exempt 
from  the  1990  Budget  Act  allocation  re- 
strictions. Emergency  requirement 
designations  in  cases  like  this  have  al- 
ways been  used.  This  procedure  was  de- 
veloped for  exactly  the  situation  we 
are  in.  It  responds  to  our  people.  We 
are  doing  it  right,  and  we  are  doing  it 
quickly. 

Later  on,  two  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered that  will  propose  more  than  $7 
and  $9  billion  in  rescissions,  respec- 
tively. The  House  has  already  passed 
H.R.  3400,  which  included  $2.56  billion 
of  rescissions.  That  bill  is  pending  in 
the  Senate.  Further  rescissions  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  programs 
funded  by  discretionary  appropriations. 
We  will  discuss  these  impacts  at  the 
proper  time.  However,  attempts  to  off- 
set an  emergency  bill  should  not  be 
made  now  and  delay  assistance.  Rescis- 
sions need  to  be  looked  at  very  care- 
fully. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  these  first  two 
rescission  amendments  and  let  us  con- 
tinue with  our  deficit  reduction  efforts 
by  adding  only  the  rescissions  we  have 
already  passed  under  H.R.  3400.  This 
can  be  done  by  adopting  the  Fazio 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  request,  he  asked  we 
move  this  bill  quickly.  I  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  this  bill  today  so  that  re- 
lief from  the  devastation  from  this 
earthquake  will  not  be  interrupted. 
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Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  open  my  re- 
marks by  expressing  my  deep  gratitude 


to  my  dear  friend  from  Kentucky,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  who  has.  on  this 
bill  and  all  the  other  bills  that  have 
come  before  the  committee  in  my  31 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body  exer- 
cised the  greatest  traditions  of  the 
House  in  fairness  and  bipartisanship  in 
considering  all  matters.  I  thank  him 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  He 
is  a  credit  to  all  of  us  in  the  House. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3759,  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  California 
earthquake  and  other  natural  disasters 
and  for  humanitarian  and  direct  peace- 
keeping efforts  in  three  of  the  most 
troubled  parts  of  our  globe. 

The  committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  a  long  history  on  a 
bipartisan  b£isis  of  helping  victims  of 
natural  disasters,  of  doing  what  it 
takes  to  put  people  back  on  their  feet. 
There  is  also  a  long  history  of  provid- 
ing at  least  what  the  administration 
requests. 

The  administration  is  in  the  field 
running  the  relief  effort,  together  with 
a  lot  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
State  officials  and  city  officials.  Their 
people  are  on  the  ground  making  the 
assessments.  And  so,  by  and  large, 
what  the  administration  requests  is 
usually  and  historically  what  Congress 
has  provided. 

This  bill  provides  $8.5  billion  for  dis- 
aster relief,  of  which  $7.8  billion  is  for 
the  Los  Angeles  earthquake.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  most  we  have  ever  provided 
for  any  natural  disaster  in  this  coun- 
try. But  on  the  other  hand,  my  col- 
leagues, the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  is 
the  most  costly  natural  disaster  in  our 
Nation's  history,  surpassing  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  1992  and  the  Midwest  floods 
in  1993. 

FEMA  has  already  processed  230,000 
applications  for  assistance,  while  the 
Los  Angeles  area  struggles  to  respond 
not  only  to  individual  needs  but  to  put 
its  infrastructure,  roads,  schools,  and 
water,  back  into  working  order. 

This  bill  also  provides.  Madam  Chair- 
man, $1.2  billion  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  cover  the  incremental 
expenses  of  ongoing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  Somalia  and  Bosnia  and  to 
enforce  a  no-fly  zone  in  both  Iraq  and 
in  Bosnia. 

Currently,  the  costs  of  these  oper- 
ations are  unbudgeted  and  financed  by 
borrowing  from  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  services,  the  funding  for  train- 
ing, for  equipment  repair,  and  for  oper- 
ating bases  here  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Unless  we  provide  these 
funds,  it  is  the  Nation's  readiness  that 
will  suffer.  And  we  will  move  yet  an- 
other step  closer  toward  a  hollow  force. 

If  we  undertake  these  missions,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  got  to  provide  the  re- 
sources. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  issue  that  we 
will  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  today,  when 
we  get  into  amendments,  is  the  extent 
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to  which,  as  these  disaster  bills  get 
larger  and  larger,  we  try  to  find  places 
to  reduce  spending  elsewhere.  There 
aire  a  number  of  legitimate  views  ex- 
pressed by  colleagues  as  to  how  to  han- 
dle emergency  spending,  and  it  appears 
we  are  at  a  point  where  we  need  to 
allow  the  House  to  express  the  will  of 
its  Members. 

For  purposes  of  this  bill,  there  are  at 
least  three  choices  a*  to  spending  re- 
ductions, skewed  somewhat  by  the  rule 
which  allows  the  last  amendment 
adopted  under  the  king-of-the-hill  pro- 
cedure to  prevail,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  the  most  well-supported  amend- 
ment in  the  view  of  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber. 

For  the  long  term,  a  task  force  re- 
cently announced  will  explore  the  op- 
tions and  make  recommendations  as  to 
how  emergency  funding  will  be  handled 
in  the  future. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  with  spending  reductions  or  with- 
out, I  hope  we  will  move  forward  with 
this  bill  to  provide  the  resources  for 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters  at 
home  and  to  pay  for  the  humanitarian 
efforts  of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  I 
hope  that  we  will  soon  come  to  a  new 
consensus  as  to  how  we  will  provide 
emergency  appropriations  so  that  we 
can  respond  in  a  timely  way.  and  hope- 
fully a  less  contentious  way,  to  events 
that  may  occur  and  will  occur  In  the 
future. 
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Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
wholeheartedly.  The  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  help  so  that  people,  com- 
bined through  the  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, can  do  what  individuals  can- 
not do.  This  emergency  supplemental 
bill  is  as  good  an  example  of  the  reason 
and  the  purpose  of  government  as  any- 
thing we  could  have.  Government  is  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  people  to 
combine  together  under  a  rule  of  law, 
not  only  to  protect  ourselves  from 
threats  from  abroad,  but  also  to  help 
people  from  serious  threats  to  their 
well  being  at  home. 

Now  we  have  a  debate  about  trigger- 
ing the  emergency  designation  in  this 
bill.  It  said  we  should  have  reserves,  in- 
stead of  having  a  special  emergency 
designation.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  had  a  reserve  for  SBA  disaster 
loans.  From  1977  to  1990,  we  had  re- 
serves for  all  the  Federal  loan  accounts 
in  the  form  of  revolving  loan  funds. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  the  loans  made 
from  SBA's  Disaster  Loan  Fund  were 
being  repaid.  Those  repayments  went 
back  into  the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  re- 
volving fund. 
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However,  under  the  Budget  Act  of 
1990,  that  revolving  loan  fund  was 
eliminated.  The  balances  were  put  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  as  repay- 
ments of  loans  come  back  in,  they  are 
put  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Somehow  that  change  in  1990  was 
supposed  to  be  a  way  to  save  money, 
but  it  does  not  save  money. 

Under  the  previous  arrangement. 
Congress  at  times  had  to  pass 
supplementals  for  additional  capital 
for  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund;  however,  I 
think  we  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
most  of  the  emergencies  if  we  still  had 
that  reserve  SBA  revolving  loan  fund 
and  other  revolving  loan  funds  ac- 
counts. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  Members  who  now  say 
we  should  have  those  revolving  loan 
fund  accounts,  who  voted  for  that  1990 
Budget  Act,  because  we  have  had  43  of 
these  disasters  since  Hurricane  An- 
drew. We  could  have  taken  care  of  most 
of  those,  except  the  1993  Midwest  floods 
and  the  California  earthquake,  with 
the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Fund.  We  would 
still  have  needed  a  special  supple- 
mental for  Hurricane  Andrew,  for  the 
1993  Midwest  floods,  and  for  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  We  are  still  going  to 
need  an  emergency  designation  from 
time  to  time  for  these  kinds  of  cata- 
strophic disasters. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  is  a  problem 
with  getting  offsets,  whenever  we  have 
a  big  disaster.  For  example,  here  we 
are  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  At  this  point,  for  every  re- 
duction in  expenditures  of  $1,  we  need 
to  cut  52. 

We  would  have  to  reduce  SBA,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  time  when  they  need  more 
personnel  for  this  emergency.  Also,  for 
example,  cutting  out  all  of  the  new 
add-ons  we  had  last  year  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  would  have  to  cut  out 
the  airplane  and  related  equipment 
provided  to  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice so  they  can  more  accurately  locate 
where  hurricanes  are  going  to  land. 
That  would  be  cut  out  under  these  off- 
setting amendments.  That  airplane  is 
the  kind  of  investment  we  need  to  re- 
duce the  kinds  of  expenditures  that  we 
must  make  for  some  of  these  disasters. 

I  want  to  point  another  thing  out, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Under  the  crime  bill  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  proposed  that  the  sav- 
ings from  the  252,000  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel be  used  to  fight  crime. 

If  we  take  that  savings  to  offset  this 
supplemental  emergency  appropriation 
as  proposed  in  these  offsetting  amend- 
ments, then  we  are  voting  against  hav- 
ing more  money  to  fight  crime.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  offsets  for  this  emer- 
gency. We  should  not  try  to  find  offsets 
on  this  kind  of  emergency  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man, the  No.  1  priority  should  be  to 
provide  the  aid.  not  only  to  the  earth- 
quake victims,  but  to  the  flood  and 
hurricane  victims.  However,  most 
Americans  feel  that  this  aid,  this  No.  1 
priority,  should  be  offset  by  a  lesser 
priority  spending. 

The  gentleman  just  spoke  about 
crime  being  cut.  If  we  keep  increasing 
the  national  debt  of  $4.3  billion,  esti- 
mated to  go  over  $1  trillion  in  the  next 
5  years,  we  will  not  have  any  money. 
At  SI. 3  billion  per  day  interest,  we  can 
provide  a  lot  of  crime  and  education 
and  other  things  that  we  need.  The  pri- 
ority should  be  to  reduce  that  debt  and 
put  these  things  on  budget. 

Without  these  offsets,  they  do  not 
count  on  the  deficit.  It  is  easy  for  the 
President  to  say,  "Look  what  I  have 
done  for  the  deficit,"  and  it  does  not 
count,  but  the  money  still  goes  on  the 
debt.  That  is  a  priority. 

We  would  like  the  offsets  identified 
on  the  House  floor.  We  would  also  like, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  has  asked  for,  a 
bipartisan  task  force  to  identify  future 
problems  we  may  have.  There  may  be 
additional.  With  the  failure  of  any 
other  of  these  amendments  for  offsets, 
we  would  ask  the  committee  on  rules 
to  grant  us  a  freestanding  bill  at  a 
later  time,  bipartisan,  to  make  these 
offsets,  because  these  are  important, 
and  the  debt  is  the  number  one  enemy 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  BEVILL]. 

Ms.  DANNER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Ms.  DANNER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  denied  assistance  to  levees 
damaged  during  the  flooding  of  the 
Midwest  which  did  not  meet  the  corps 
paperwork  requirements  but  met  all 
other  requirements.  However,  I  am  pre- 
cluded by  the  rule  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
correct  this  deficiency  in  the  corps  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, would  you  assist  me  in  address- 
ing this  issue  during  the  conference 
committee  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
that  I  will  provide  whatever  assistance 
I  can. 

Ms.  DANNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3759  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  February  1.  This  bill,  as  we  know, 
provides  urgently  needed  disaster  relief 
to  the  people  of  Southern  California. 
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The  bill  also  provides  for  the  continued 
recovery  from  last  year's  midwestern 
floods,  emergency  funding  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities and  emergency  funding  for  the 
continuing  recovery  from  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake. 

Chapter  IV  of  the  bill  includes  $70 
million,  as  requested  by  the  President, 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  These  funds  will  be 
used  by  the  corps  to  complete  the  re- 
pairs to  the  eligible  levees  within  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  that 
were  damaged  during  the  severe  flood- 
ing that  occurred  in  the  region  in  1993. 

Last  summer,  in  Public  Law  103-75, 
we  appropriated  $180  million  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  disaster  recov- 
ery activities  associated  with  the  Mid- 
west floods.  At  that  time  the  levees 
were  still  partially  covered  by  water, 
and  since  that  time  the  corps  has  been 
able  to  give  us  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  to  repair  the  levees. 
They  have  found  that  another  $70  mil- 
lion will  be  necessary  to  complete 
those  repairs  and  to  put  them  back  in 
order.  If  they  are  not  completed  and 
put  back  in  shape,  then,  of  course,  the 
people  are  subject  to  additional  floods 
in  these  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDADE],  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
his  leadership  in  this  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today  be- 
cause of  my  concern  not  only  about  our 
willingness  to  support  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  this  disaster,  but  the 
process  that  we  are  using  to  fund  the 
support  for  those  individuals. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  and  the  other  body  know,  I  have 
been  on  every  major  disaster  in  this 
country  over  the  past  7  years,  from  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  to  the 
wildlands  fires  in  Yellowstone,  the 
Exxon  Valde2,  the  World  Trade  Center, 
and  the  L.A.  fires  a  few  months  ago.  I 
have  a  real  compassion  for  people  who 
are  hurt,  and  I  want  to  help  them,  too. 

My  question  and  my  concern  is  not 
about  helping  them,  it  is  about  why  we 
are  where  we  are  today.  One  year  ago. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  asking  him 
to  empower  a  Presidential  task  force 
on  disaster  preparedness  response,  in- 
cluding financing.  No  response 
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That  letter  was  signed  by  my  col- 
league, Rob  Andrews. 
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Over  a  year  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  select  committee  in 
this  body  with  a  sunset  provision  to 
look  at  the  whole  issue  of  disasters,  to 
talk  about  how  we  prepare  and  deal 
with  them,  because  I  said  there  was  a 
crisis  in  the  country  that  no  one  was 
listening  to.  That  was  ignored.  Finally 
the  Speaker  just  recently  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
quest to  establish  a  task  force,  not  just 
to  look  at  financing,  but  the  whole 
issue  of  disaster  preparedness  and  re- 
sponse in  this  country.  I  say  it  is  about 
time. 

The  key  concerns  that  I  have  relate 
to  what  we  are  talking  about  in  dollars 
today.  We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  re- 
sponding to  this  disaster  is  going  to 
range  between  $15  billion  and  $30  bil- 
lion. Only  $1  billion  is  insured.  Where 
is  the  other  $14  billion  to  $29  billion 
going  to  come  from?  It  is  going  to 
come  from  homeowners,  property  own- 
ers, or  the  taxpayers. 

Do  we  know  in  this  body  that  during 
a  5-year  time  period  of  SBA  guaranteed 
loans  that  were  supported  in  response 
to  disasters  that  $5  billion  out  of  $15 
billion  went  belly-up,  and  we  had  to  eat 
that  as  taxpayers. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  have  got  to 
reform  the  way  that  we  finance  disas- 
ters in  this  country.  I  applaud  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Mineta]  for  his  leadership  in 
introducing  a  natural  disaster  bill  that 
will  set  up  a  nationwide  reinsurance 
program.  It  has  been  cosponsored  by 
100  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
supported  by  most  of  our  State  insur- 
ance commissioners  and  most  of  the  in- 
dustry groups  to  reduce  the  costs  for 
flood  insurance,  reduce  the  costs  for 
earthquake  insurance,  and  spread  the 
risk  so  that  people  can  afford  it.  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  come  into  this 
body  to  support  massive  supplementals 
that  either  raise  the  deficit  up  or  take 
money  away  from  other  programs. 

We  need  to  have  compassion.  But 
most  importantly,  we  need  to  deal  with 
these  issues  up  front. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  debating 
this  bill  today  and  in  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture to  study  seriously  the  ways  we  can 
avoid  having  to  come  before  us  as  we 
are  doing  today  to  fund  this  through  a 
supplemental.  If  we  had  taken  this  step 
a  year  ago  I  say  we  could  avoid  some  of 
the  costs  that  we  are  going  to  be  bear- 
ing today. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  got  his 
figures,  but  96  percent  of  the  SBA  dis- 
aster loans  are  being  repaid,  96  percent. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  that  figure. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
will   insert  in   the  Record  an  article 


from  the  New  York  Times  which  sum- 
marizes a  study  done  from  1977  to  1990 
that  says  that  one-third  of  $15  billion 
in  loans  went  belly-up,  and  we  had  to 

eat  it. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21.  1994] 

Earthquake  Lnsurance  Gains  Support 

(By  Michael  Quint) 

Federal  legislation  that  would  require 
homeowners  in  California  and  other  earth- 
quake-prone areas  to  buy  quake  insurance— 
and  thus  reduce  the  taxpayer  funds  needed  to 
help  victims  without  insurance— is  g^athering 
support  in  the  wake  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake. 

A  bill  before  Congress  has  been  cospon- 
sored by  nearly  100  legislators,  with  more  ex- 
pected when  Congress  reconvenes  later  this 
month,  according  to  Jack  Weber,  director  of 
the  Natural  Disaster  Coalition,  a  group 
backed  by  insurance  companies,  consumer 
groups  and  disaster  specialists  that  supports 
the  bill. 

And  John  Garamandi.  California's  insur- 
ance commissioner,  this  week  endorsed  the 
proposed  Congressional  legislation,  joining 
the  insurance  commissioners  from  17  other 
states  who  already  support  the  approach. 

Hearings  on  the  bill,  scheduled  for  next 
week,  may  be  delayed  because  of  the  earth- 
quake in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  say  the  interest  in  the  legislation  will 
increase.  "I  expect  that  support  will  grow 
stronger  when  people  see  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  not  having  arrangements  to 
move  the  costs  of  disasters  to  the  private 
sector,"  said  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  a  Repub- 
lican from  Alaska  who  is  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Norman  Y.  Mineta.  a  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative from  San  Jose.  Calif.,  said  the 
Clinton  Administration  seemed  to  favor  the 
bill  so  far,  although  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  not  analyzed  it  in  de- 
tail. 

Some  conservative  legislators,  who  said 
they  were  usually  suspicious  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, have  embraced  the  disaster  protec- 
tion bill  as  a  way  to  lessen  the  drain  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

"You  have  got  to  have  compassion  for  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  from  a  disaster,  but  it 
is  not  fair  to  expect  taxpayers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  keep  picking  up  the  tab." 
said  Curt  Weldon.  a  Republican  from  Penn- 
sylvania. "This  bill  provides  incentives  for 
local  governments  and  homeowners  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  risks  they  know 
exist." 

Some  consumer  groups  have  also  signaled 
their  support.  "We  have  mandated  insurance 
to  drive  a  car  and  to  purchase  a  home;  this 
is  just  one  more  area  where  the  needs  of  soci- 
ety call  for  insurance,"  said  Linda  F. 
Golodner,  director  of  the  National  Consumer 
League  in  Washington,  who  said  some  home- 
owners would  prefer  to  do  without  it. 

Because  many  homeowners  in  California  do 
not  buy  insurance  that  covers  earthquake 
damage,  only  a  small  part  of  the  losses  in 
Los  Angeles  are  covered  by  insurance.  Al- 
though estimates  of  the  losses  range  as  high 
as  S15' billion  to  $30  billion,  the  cost  to  insur- 
ance companies  has  been  estimated  to  be  as 
low  as  SI  billion  or  slightly  more.  The  dif- 
ference will  be  absorbed  by  individuals  and 
businesses,  or  covered  by  state  and  Federal 
funds. 

REDUCTION  SEEN  IN  SPENDING 

From  1977  to  1990— a  period  that  does  not 
include  such  costly  disasters  as  last  year's 
floods  in  the  Midwest  and  Hurricane  Andrew 


in  1992— spending  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Association  totaled  $4.9  billion, 
while  other  Federal  agencies  spent  $2.4  bil- 
lion. About  a  third  of  the  $15  billion  in  disas- 
ter loans  made  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration before  1992  have  defaulted,  adding 
another  $5  billion  in  Federal  spending. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand.  the  accounting  fjnn, 
in  a  study  prepared  for  the  Natural  Disaster 
Coalition,  estimated  that  the  disaster  pro- 
tection bill  could  reduce  disaster  spending 
and  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  at 
least  $700  million,  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
$7.2  billion,  over  five  years. 

The  Federal  Treasury  would  also  gain  if 
the  broader  use  of  earthquake  insurance  re- 
sulted in  fewer  casualty  loss  deductions  on 
individual  tax  returns,  or  if  the  damage  from 
earthquakes  was  reduced  by  precautions  like 
the  adoption  of  tougher  building  codes. 

PREPAREDNESS  AFFECTED 

Robert  E.  Hoyt.  a  professor  of  insurance  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  said  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  also  tended  to  reduce  the  In- 
centive for  homeowners,  businesses  and  local 
governments  to  prepare  for  catastrophes. 
"Tbere  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  if  we 
want  society  to  subsidize  people  living  in 
high  risk  areas."  he  said.  "But  the  problem 
with  that  is  if  you  insulate  people  from  the 
full  cost  of  their  decisions,  they  may  not 
make  good  decisions." 

He  said  local  governments  eager  to  in- 
crease their  tax  base  by  encouraging  devel- 
opment were  more  willing  to  adopt  lax  build- 
ing codes  and  skimp  on  spending  for  emer- 
gency planning  and  earthquake-proof  roads 
if  they  knew  that  Federal  aid  would  be  pro- 
vided after  a  disaster. 

The  linchpin  of  the  disaster  protection  bill 
is  a  special  fund,  created  by  insurance  com- 
panies based  on  how  much  business  they  do 
in  areas  that  are  vulnerable  to  disasters  like 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  that  would  be 
used  to  keep  the  insurers  solvent  if  the 
losses  from  a  catastrophe  are  too  large. 

EXPANDING  BASIC  PROTECTION 

If  the  fund  proves  Inadequate,  the  compa- 
nies could  borrow  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  but  would  have  to  repay  the  loans 
with  interest.  If  the  companies  want  that 
protection,  as  most  of  the  industry  does, 
they  would  be  required  to  include  coverage 
for  earthquakes,  volcanic  action  and  tidal 
waves  as  part  of  the  basic  coverage  for  home- 
owners across  the  country— not  as  an  extra 
option,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  some  states  like  North  Dakota,  the  cost 
of  the  extra  coverage  to  homeowners  would 
be  negligible  and  they  would  not  be  expected 
to  subsidize  Californians,  who  would  pay  a 
higher  price. 

Insurance  companies  estimate  that  collect- 
ing premiums  for  earthquake  insurance  from 
all  the  homeowners  in  California,  rather 
than  the  minority  who  choose  to  buy  the 
coverage  because  they  live  in  particularly 
risky  areas,  would  allow  them  to  cut  the 
cost  of  earthquake  coverage  to  $55  for  each 
policy,  from  an  average  now  of  $240. 

The  disaster  protection  bill  calls  for  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  homeowners'  premiums 
due  to  earthquake  coverage  to  be  used  for 
grants  to  states  and  local  governments  for 
better  enforcement  of  building  codes  and 
other  measures  that  would  reduce  the  dam- 
age and  costs  of  disasters.  Governments  that 
failed  to  enforce  appropriate  building  codes 
and  develop  emergency  plans  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  grants,  and  could  be  denied 
some  kinds  of  Federal  disaster  relief. 

Although  California  began  requiring  insur- 
ance companies  to  offer  earthquake  insur- 
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ance  In  the  early  1980°s.  the  combination  of  a 
hig-h  price  and  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
those  selling  the  insurance  has  left  most 
howneowners  and  businesses  unprotected 
from  losses  due  to  earthquakes.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  the  state's  residents  buy  coverage, 
though  that  rises  to  about  40  percent  in  some 
areas  like  Los  Angeles  where  quakes  are 
most  frequent  and  the  risks  are  the  greatest. 

COVERAGE  'UNDERPRICED' 

"If  people  ask  for  it.  we  sell  earthquake  in- 
surance if  the  building  meets  standards,  but 
we  don't  go  out  and  push  it  very  aggressively 
because  we  think  our  aggregate  exposure  to 
loss  is  too  high,"  said  George  Ramsdell,  chief 
underwriter  at  Continental  Insurance. 
"From  the  simulation  studies  we  have  done, 
it  appears  to  us  that  earthquake  coverage  is 
underprlced  relative  to  the  potential  losses." 

The  state  insurance  department  in  Califor- 
nia is  also  aware  of  the  losses  that  could 
occur  in  a  big  earthquake.  After  the  quake  in 
San  Francisco  in  1M9  the  insurance  depart- 
ment blocked  the  creation  of  a  state  earth- 
quake insurance  fund  that  would  have  pro- 
vided S15.000  of  coverage  to  every  home- 
owner, with  a  SI .000  deductible  and  an  annual 
premium  of  $60. 

"Our  analysis  showed  that  in  the  event  of 
a  really  big  quake,  the  fund  would  have  been 
bankrupted."  said  Bill  Schulz.  a  spokesman 
for  the  California  state  insurance  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Those  are  not 
disaster  loans. 

Mr.  WELDON.  These  are  disaster 
loans  guaranteed  through  the  SB  A. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DixON]. 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental. 

If  your  district  has  never  experienced  a 
massive  natural  disaster  like  the  Northridge 
earthquake,  you  should  consider  yourself  for- 
tunate. For  my  family  and  me.  the  earthquake 
was  a  unique  and  terrifying  experience.  At 
4:31  a.m.  on  January  17,  I  stood  with  my  hus- 
barxl  arxj  our  11 -year-old  son  under  a  door- 
way of  our  Marina  Del  Rey  home,  and  heard 
the  sounds  of  breaking  glass  and  creaking 
walls  around  us. 

I  spent  that  day  surveying  my  district,  talking 
to  local  officials,  and  visiting  police  stations, 
and  was  relieved  to  find  that,  by  and  large,  the 
South  Bay  escaped  with  some  shattered  glass 
and  shattered  nerves.  In  fact,  as  part  of  the 
LA  County  emergency  response  plan,  many  of 
the  fire  trucks  in  my  district  had  been  sent  to 
Northridge. 

Unfortunately,  parts  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Ventura  were  not  so  lucky.  Beyond  the  terror 
of  the  moment,  the  destructive  power  of  this 
earthquake  was  unprecedented.  Seeing  busi- 
nesses destroyed,  homes  condemned,  and  a 
lifetime  of  possessions  burned  is  painful.  And 
yet,  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  California  is  staggering.  We 
have  all  read  the  stories  atxDut  strangers  com- 
ing to  each  other's  aid  and  people's  heroic  de- 
termination to  rebuild.  What  impresses  me  is 
the  measurable  desire  to  prove  that  the  cumu- 
lative tragedies  our  area  has  undergone  over 


the  past  several  years — recessions,  earth- 
quakes, fires,  floods,  droughts,  riots — have  not 
broken  our  spirit.  Under  the  inspired  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Riordan.  Police  Chief  Williams, 
and  Fire  Chief  Manning,  the  city  faced  this 
tragedy  with  courage  and  determination.  Chief 
Manning  put  it  tjest  in  a  briefing  at  the  LA  City 
Hall  Operations  Center  attended  by  many 
memlDers  of  the  Califomia  delegation  and  an 
A+  team  from  the  administration  who  had 
flown  in  the  day  of  the  quake,  when  he  said, 
"the  word  'hero'  is  not  big  enough  for  these 
people." 

I  experienced  some  of  that  heroism  in  a 
special  way — the  largest  domestic  facility  for 
Harman  International,  my  husband's  company, 
is  located  in  Northridge  at  the  very  epicenter 
of  the  earthquake.  It  Is  a  stunning  place  of  al- 
most 1  million  square  feet  which  has  im- 
pressed every  visitor  who  has  ever  been 
there.  In  recent  months  those  visitors  have  in- 
cluded former  President  Carter  and  our  major- 
ity leader  Dick  Gephardt.  Each  of  them  has 
characterized  it  as  a  state-of-the-art  facility — a 
model  for  America.  Yet,  on  that  awful  morning 
it  was  dealt  an  awful  blow.  Massive  machines 
were  walking,  great  racks  of  material  were 
tossed  about  like  feathers,  and  along  with  col- 
lapsed roofs,  the  entire  facility  was  under  3 
inches  of  water. 

Everybody  at  Harman,  including  my  hus- 
band, moved  with  incredible  speed  and  deter- 
mination to  put  that  facility  back  together 
again.  It  boggles  the  mind  to  imagine  how 
1,400  people  with  no  prior  experience  and,  by 
their  own  admission,  inadequate  planning 
were  somehow  mobilized  to  achieve  a  miracle. 
Within  1  week  that  place  was  operating  fully — 
everybody  was  back  to  work.  To  quote 
Mannette  Watts,  a  line  supervisor  in  the  auto- 
mated electronics  facility:  "When  I  look  at  the 
factory  today,  one  week  after  the  quake,  I  say 
to  myself,  'It  looks  so  beautiful.  I  feel  as  proud 
as  a  first  time  grandma.' " 

The  Congress  must  not  respond  to  this  kind 
of  heroism  with  bickering  atx)ut  finding  budget 
offsets  for  these  vital  recovery  funds.  As  a  def- 
icit hawk  who  voted  for  over  S400  billion  In 
spending  reductions  last  year.  I  see  a  clear 
distinction  between  this  sort  of  spending  and 
what  might  be  called  our  operations  budget. 
As  the  recent  declining  deficit  figures  have 
demonstrated,  the  work  of  fiscal  conservatives 
like  myself  is  tjeginning  to  pay  off.  But  there 
is  a  specific  exemption  in  the  Budget  Act  for 
emergency  supplemental  spending,  and  no- 
txxJy  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  emergency.  The 
Meyers  and  Nussle  amendments  that  the 
House  will  consider  would  pay  for  the  earth- 
quake recovery  by  cutting  the  very  programs 
that  are  helping  Los  Angles  create  an  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mother  nature  can  move  in  arbitrary  ways, 
and  this  mother  cannot  turn  her  back  when 
tragedy  strikes.  I  urge  this  House  to  pass  the 
emergency  earthquake  funds. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
swift  passage  of  H.R.  3759. 

I  witnessed  first  hand  the  devasta- 
tion that  the  Northridge  earthquake 
had  on  Los  Angeles  County.  I  can  re- 
port that  the  pictures  many  of  you  saw 
on  television  do  not  begin  to  do  justice 
to  the  physical  damage  done  to  homes, 


businesses,   and  the   infrastructure  of 
our  communities. 

Over  60  people  are  dead;  21,000  homes 
and  apartments  are  uninhabitable,  and 
56,000  other  residential  structures  have 
been  damaged.  Nearly  230.000  people 
have  applied  for  disaster  assistance — 31 
emergency  shelters  remain  in  oper- 
ation. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  and  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet — Secretary 
Cisneros,  Secretary  Pena.  Secretary 
Ron  Brown,  Secretary  Jesse  Brown, 
Secretary  Shalala,  and  0MB  Director 
Panetta — for  coming  to  Los  Angeles, 
for  their  expressions  of  support,  and  for 
their  leadership  in  relief  efforts. 

I  also  want  to  thank  FEMA  Director 
James  Lee  Witt  and  his  Agency  for 
their  quick  response  and  their  continu- 
ing actions  to  Jissist  the  victims  of  this 
disaster.  FEMA  and  its  employees  have 
done  an  extraordinary  job  in  their  re- 
lief efforts,  and  they  deserve  our  praise 
and  commendation. 

Thousands  of  individuals  and  families 
must  now  begin  to  rebuild  their  lives  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  earthquake. 

The  devastation,  confusion,  pain,  and 
suffering  of  those  affected  by  this  dis- 
aster continues.  We  must  take  care  in 
this  body  not  to  overlook  that  fact— 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  Ventura, 
and  Orange  Counties  need  Federal  help 
immediately. 

Today  the  House  takes  the  first  step 
in  providing  that  vital  assistance.  Cali- 
fornia is  now  faced  with  the  staggering 
costs  of  this  disaster— the  largest  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Estimates  of  the 
damage  range  between  $15  to  $30  bil- 
lion. 

The  $7.7  billion  for  emergency  assist- 
ance of  California  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
this  emergency  package.  These  funds 
will  help  to  alleviate  the  widespread 
suffering  that  many  individuals  and 
families  now  face.  They  will  also  assist 
in  rebuilding  the  area's  infrastructure 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  economy  of 
southern  California,  the  State,  and  the 
country. 

We  have  faced  two  major  controver- 
sies In  bringing  this  emergency  supple- 
mental to  the  floor. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  is  the  debate 
on  illegal  immigration  more  com- 
plicated and  volatile  than  in  my  State 
of  California.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  this  issue  not  be  made  a  part  of 
the  debate  over  these  emergency  funds. 
I  think  that  there  are  far  more  appro- 
priate vehicles  for  a  rationale  discus- 
sion and  debate  of  immigration  reform. 

However,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  this 
issue  could  not  be  avoided.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee to  include  language  in  H.R.  3759 
concerning  emergency  assistance  to 
undocumented  persons. 

Let  me  make  clear — the  provisions 
dealing    with    undocumented    persons 
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maintain  this  country's  commitment 
to  helping  all  those  in  need  of  short 
term  emergency  assistance  in  the  face 
of  the  devastating  conditions  which 
they  now  face. 

The  other  major  controversy  sur- 
rounding deliberations  on  this  emer- 
gency aid,  we  face  today  on  the  floor. 
Do  we  offset  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  bill  by  cutting  other  areas  of  the 
budget? 

I  regret  that  we  face  these  decisions 
today.  I  had  hoped,  and  still  hope,  that 
this  emergency  relief  package  would  be 
treated  as  all  those  in  the  recent  past 
have  been  treated — off-budget  as  emer- 
gency expenditures. 

I  understand  the  concerns  of  many  of 
my  colleagues.  As  the  country  faces 
disaster  after  disaster,  it  is  obvious  and 
prudent  that  some  thought  be  given  to 
the  way  in  which  we  finance  future  dis- 
asters. I  emphasize  future. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent,  wise,  or 
fair  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  in 
the  midst  of  our  efforts  to  provide 
emergency  relief. 

The  speaker  is  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing a  task  force  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  funding  future  relief  efforts.  I 
believe  we  should  deal  with  this  issue 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  not  during 
this  emergency  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  Myers  and  Nussle 
offset  amendments  to  this  bill.  We  will 
soon  face  difficult  decisions  over  our 
fiscal  year  1995  budget.  Many  programs 
will  face  cuts  and/or  elimination.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
examine  those  cuts.  We  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  and  examine  the 
specific  cuts  included  in  either  the 
Myers  or  the  Nussle  amendment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  argue 
that  we  must  begin  today  to  show  how 
fiscally  responsible  we  can  be.  I  too  be- 
lieve we  should  be  fiscally  responsible, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  vehicle  on  which  to 
make  that  statement. 

I  support  my  friend  and  colleague 
Representative  Fazio's  efforts  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  this  debate.  The 
Fazio  amendment  recognizes  the  con- 
cern of  members  who  desire  offsets  in 
spending.  At  the  same  time  it  takes 
the  wise  course  of  including  cuts  on 
which  the  House  has  already  ade- 
quately deliberated. 

After  surveying  the  damage.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  states  that  "this  is  a  na- 
tional problem"  and  "we  have  a  na- 
tional responsibility." 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  indeed  a  national  problem  as  we  con- 
sider this  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  aid  in  relief  efforts  and 
rebuilding. 

The  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
deserve  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  same 
goodwill  and  swift  emergency  relief 
that  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  in 
the  face  of  the  Nation's  other  recent 
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natural  disasters.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  expeditiously  to  ensure  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
bill  just  following  my  colleague  from 
Los  Angeles,  Julian  Dixon.  I  certainly 
hope  the  people  of  California  appre- 
ciate the  work  and  the  leadership  of 
Julian  Dixon  on  this  matter.  He  has 
been  extremely  helpful  as  we  have 
tried  to  expedite  this  process. 

The  disaster  that  faces  the  people  of 
California  is  only  a  reflection  of  the 
kinds  of  disasters  we  have  experienced 
across  the  country.  One  of  the  great 
things  about  serving  in  this  body  is 
that  we  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  regardless  of  where  they  might 
live.  I'm  grateful  that  Chairman 
Natcher  and  the  others  in  this  body 
have  recognized  that  the  damage  esti- 
mates continue  to  roll  in.  Your  flexi- 
bility in  revising  the  package  to  reflect 
that  should  not  go  unappreciated. 

I  too  want  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  cooperation  and  re- 
sponse of  government  agencies  at  all 
levels.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
mayor  have  done  a  fantastic  job  in  co- 
operating with  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  State  in  turn  has 
been  on  top  of  this  from  the  very  mo- 
ment we  knew  of  the  disaster.  No  one 
that  I  have  heard  in  any  responsible 
forum  has  done  anything  but  give  great 
praise  to  FEMA  for  their  immediate  re- 
sponse. 

There  have  been  194,765  SBA  loan  ap- 
plications that  have  been  completed. 
There  are  91,000  disaster  housing  appli- 
cations that  have  been  filed.  As  of 
Monday  there  were  some  232,051  indi- 
viduals registering  in  person  or  by 
phone  at  disaster  assistance  centers. 
The  number  of  homes,  individual 
homes  that  have  been  totally  destroyed 
are  well  in  excess  of  11,000.  Some  55.000 
homes  or  apartments,  single  family 
dwellings  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  this  process. 

This  horrendous  event  is  a  national 
crisis.  But  I  must  say  it  also  provides  a 
demonstration  project  of  just  how  well 
America  responds  for  its  own  when  we 
have  this  kind  of  challenge  and  this 
kind  of  circumstance.  I  think  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  the  Speakers  task 
force  move  forth  quickly  with  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  for  the  House 
in  dealing  with  these  very  difficult  pol- 
icy circumstances. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  be  most 
cautious  as  we  look  at  amendments  to 
be  discussed  later  today  on  offsets.  All 
of  us  know  that  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  to  suggest  that  the  moneys 
that  will  go  to  this  specific  disaster  are 
going  to  be  significant  in  terms  of  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  would  al- 
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most  be  laughable  if  there  was  not  so 
much  pain  involved.  It  concerns  me 
that  the  debate  about  offsets  could  in 
one  way  or  another  begin  to  divide  peo- 
ple and  to  slow  down  the  process.  And 
if  it  should  get  in  the  way  of  expediting 
the  efforts  we  have  here  today,  then,  in 
turn,  it  could  create  problems  on  the 
Senate  side.  And  it  occurs  to  me. 
Madam  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  move  forward  quickly 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  To  get  involved 
in  a  divisive  debate  about  balancing 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  people 
who  are  facing  this  crisis  in  southern 
California,  can  only  confirm  those  who 
assume  the  worst  about  this  House. 
The  other  body  will  be  considering  this 
matter  in  their  own  fashion.  We  will 
then  go  to  conference.  The  faster  we 
move  the  better.  And  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  remember  that  most  of  us 
are  committed  to  making  sure  that  we 
do  something  about  our  deficit.  The 
time  to  beat  our  chest  and  pretend  we 
are  solving  that  problem  is  not  when 
we  are  attempting  to  deal  with  a  crisis 
now  facing  the  people  of  my  State. 

Again,  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
yielding  me  the  time. 

D  1320 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3759,  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1994.  Chapter  VH  provides  $5,365,600,000 
in  emergency  funds  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Administration. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  respond  to  the  southern 
California  earthquake. 

The  $5.4  billion  consists  of:  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  FEMA's  disaster  relief  fund; 
$250  million  for  HUD's  community  de- 
velopment grants  program;  $225  million 
for  HUD's  annual  contributions  ac- 
count— primarily  for  rental  housing  as- 
sistance for  an  estimated  15,000  dis- 
located families;  $100  million  for  HUD's 
flexible  subsidy  fund  to  repair  federally 
insured  and/or  assisted  multifamily 
housing  projects;  and  $66.6  million  for 
VA  to  cover  costs  associated  with  the 
closing  of  hospital  at  Sepulveda. 

On  January  31.  the  VA.  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
held  meetings  with  the  Acting  Director 
of  FEMA,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  At 
these  briefings,  the  impact  of  the 
earthquake  in  southern  California  and 
the  administration's  request  for  funds 
to  assist  in  recovery  efforts  were  dis- 
cussed. It  appears  that  the  magnitude 
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of  the  damagre  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake will  not  be  known  until  surveys 
are  completed.  Although  magnitude  is 
not  known,  it  appears  to  be  the  largest 
disaster  In  our  history.  Additional 
funds  may  be  required  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  is  known. 

To  enable,  FEMA,  HUD,  and  VA  to 
provide  aissistance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  the  bill  includes  the  re- 
quested amounts  for  each  of  the  three 
agencies.  All  of  the  funds  in  chapter 
vn  are  to  cover  emergency  expenses 
arising  from  the  recent  Los  Angeles 
earthquake. 

As  requested,  all  of  the  funds  are 
being  designated  by  the  Congress  as 
emergency  requirements  pursuant  to 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  designated  the  entire 
amount  requested  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement. This  is  an  emergency  which 
requires  immediate  attention.  This  is 
the  way  we  have  handled  funding  for 
other  recent  disasters  and  it  is  the  way 
we  should  proceed  now. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
support  H.R.  3759. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  We  know.  Madam 
Chairman,  on  the  same  weekend  as  the 
Earthquake  in  Los  Angeles,  there  was 
an  earthquake  in  my  district  in 
Wyomissing,  PA.  which  caused  several 
million  dollars  in  damage  to  homes, 
roads  and  municipal  infrastructure. 
Governor  Casey  has  already  declared 
this  area  a  disaster  area  and  has  re- 
quested assistance  from  President  Clin- 
ton. Assuming  the  President  and 
FEMA  approves  the  request,  are  there 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  eligible  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  at 
this  time,  there  is  sufficient  funding  in 
FEMA's  disaster  relief  fund  for  other 
disasters.  Currently  $700  million  re- 
mains unallocated  for  the  disaster  re- 
lief fund  and  available  for  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  address 
what  I  think  is  a  problem  with  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here.  Last  month  we 
were  all  shocked  to  learn  that  there 
had  been  another  earthquake  in  south- 
em  California,  and  we  were  saddened 
and  further  shocked  when  we  began  to 
realize  the  magnitude,  the  thousands  of 
people  that  were  affected,  the  lives 
that  were  lost,  the  tremendous  loss  to 
property  including  bridges,  highways, 
buildings. 


In  true  American  fashion,  we  came  to 
their  assistance.  Churches  started  col- 
lecting money,  individuals  sent  money 
to  give  assistance,  we  had  help  from 
various  government  agencies  including 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  rushing  to 
the  aid. 

Last  week,  the  President  sent  a  re- 
quest for  just  a  little  under  $7  billion 
to  give  more  help  to  those  who  were  in 
need.  Yes,  it  is  true,  we  have  done  this 
before.  We  have  always  done  it  this 
way  or  usually  have  done  it  this  way. 
Just  after  the  floods  in  the  Midwest 
last  year,  which  affected  me  person- 
ally, and  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  affected 
by  the  floods  in  the  Midwest,  I  thought 
it  should  be  paid  for,  rush  the  aid  to 
them,  but  pay  for  it.  We  were  promised 
by  many  including,  I  understand,  the 
President,  who  promised  we  would  do 
something  about  paying  for  it  in  the 
future,  and  the  Speaker  talked  about  a 
task  force,  and  Leon  Panetta,  our  col- 
league, the  Director  of  Management 
and  Budget,  said  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  place. 

This  has  happened  very  quickly.  But 
if  it  is  not  now  that  we  start  being  re- 
sponsible, when?  When  are  we  going  to 
doit? 

Now  since  the  President  sent  his 
original  request,  this  request  for  emer- 
gency appropriations  has  grown  by 
more  than  40  percent  and  is  still  grow- 
ing. 

We  all  recognize  the  emergency,  but 
as  someone  else  mentioned  here,  we 
have  a  hemorrhaging  national  debt 
which  affects  every  taxpayer  in  this 
country.  Our  ability  to  help  people  in 
the  future,  and  there  will  be  future  dis- 
asters unfortunately,  but  our  ability  to 
affect  them  in  the  future  is  impacted 
by  irresponsibility  if  we  do  not  cut 
spending  someplace  else. 

So  today  I  say  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  thanks  to  the  rule,  that  is 
a  responsible  amendment.  It  does  not 
cut  any  program  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  country,  and  it  does  not 
try  to  cut  into  programs  that  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  past  in  earthquakes 
or  other  national  emergencies. 

I  did  notice  that  Loma  Prieta  was  a 
disaster  4V2  years  ago  to  a  highway  in 
California.  I  am  not  singling  out  Cali- 
fornia. 

But  this  is  an  emergency  bill.  Who 
has  been  driving  on  that  highway?  How 
did  we  prepare  \'^h  years  ago  for  an 
earthquake?  What  has  happened  in  the 
V-h  years?  It  has  never  shown  up,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  an  appropriation  re- 
quest. 

This  is  just  one  example  that  if  the 
back  door  of  the  Treasury  is  open  or 
the  cash  register  is  open,  everybody 
wants  to  rush  in. 

I  think  if  not  now,  when?  We  hear  in 
this  body  of  a  responsibility,  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  taxpayer,  not 
only  the  people  of  California,  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Today  is  the  day  to  start  doing  it. 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  this  bill  has  $1.6 
billion  in  it  for  highway  reconstruc- 
tion, and  I  think  we  were  all  startled 
by  the  visuals  coming  out  of  the  TV 
cameras  from  California  about  high- 
ways and  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway 
falling  down  and  the  other  damage  that 
we  saw  to  the  infrastructure  of  Califor- 
nia. 

This  bill  will  help  repair  that  and  do 
it  in  a  very  quick  manner. 

The  Committee  met  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  not  in  a  for- 
mal hearing,  but  in  an  extensive  brief- 
ing about  these  costs.  We  are  going  to 
monitor  those  as  we  go  through  the 
year. 

I  want  to  point  out  as  well  that  the 
FEMA  section  contains  $315  million  for 
transit.  Under  our  practice,  we  have 
FEMA  contracting  back  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  the  obligation 
for  granting  out  the  $315  million.  I 
want  to  point  out  though  that  there  is 
one  area  of  concern,  and  we  are  asking 
FEMA  not  to  waive  any  of  the  laws 
that  would  govern  labor-management 
relations.  Those  laws  are  in  place.  We 
see  no  need  to  waive  them  in  an  emer- 
gency fashion. 

The  Federal  Transit  Administration 
could  not  waive  them,  but  because  the 
money  is  being  funneled  through 
FEMA,  not  directly  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  there  is  a 
worry  that  FEMA  may  try  to  waive  the 
laws  that  relate  to  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the 
transit  area.  So  we  want  to  urge  FEMA 
not  to  waive  those  laws,  section  13(c) 
and  section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Act. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
yielding. 

In  the  full  committee,  my  colleague 
raised  this  point,  and,  indeed,  amended 
the  bill  to  see  that  FEMA  got  that 
message.  I  think  it  helps  to  expedite 
this  process,  and  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's words  in  that  regard.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  has 
not  taken  any  action  that  would  im- 
pose additional  legal  or  statutory  re- 
quirements on  FEMA  in  obligation  of 
funding  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  ttom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  legislation  with 
grant  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  earth- 
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quake  in  California,  and  I  do  so  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

In  1972  President  Nixon  personally, 
during  the  great  disaster  that  befell 
Pennsylvania  during  the  Agnes  storm 
that  made  the  Susquehanna  River  rage 
and  there  was  property  damage  and 
lives  disrupted  for  a  long  time.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Congress  came  to 
the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  then. 

That  would  be  reason  enough  for  me 
to  now  support  the  Californians  who 
back  in  that  era  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  aided 
Pennsylvania.  That  is  one  thing. 

But,  secondly,  I  also  regard,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  that  natural  dis- 
asters and  national  security  are  the 
two  basic  reasons  that  we  serve  in  this 
body.  Everything  else  is  second  or 
third,  or  tertiary,  level,  but  national 
security  and  national  disasters  must 
bring  about  the  wide  area  of  support  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  am  troubled  about  another 
thing.  I,  too,  want  to  see  methodology 
developed  for  paying  for  this  disaster 
as  I  do  for  anything  else  that  comes 
along.  But  is  it  not  dumb  for  us  to  have 
to  vote  for  a  measure  to  cut  spending 
in  an  area  like  hurricane  prevention 
measures  or  flood-warning  measures 
that  might  be  in  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  is  going  to  call  for  offsets? 
We  have  one  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  described  about  hurricane  preven- 
tion. 
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Should  we  be  dumb  enough  to  cut 
that  kind  of  spending  when  we  are 
talking  about  natural  disasters;  that 
is,  preventing  future  spending  of  the 
type  we  are  going  to  vote  for  today?  I 
believe  it  is  possible  that  one  of  those 
amendments  has  in  it  the  very  Susque- 
hanna River  that  I  spoke  about  pre- 
viously, a  refduction  in  funding  for  a 
flood  warning  system  that  we  have 
worked  for  every  year  since  1972  to  put 
in  place  in  order  to  prevent  further 
damage  of  the  proportions  that  we  suf- 
fered in  1972. 

So  I  have  to  weigh  that  very  care- 
fully. An  amendment  of  the  type  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  is  offering  might  be  more  at- 
tractive, but  one  that  would  cut  pre- 
vention of  disaster  is  simply  dumb. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DURBIN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  just  say 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  touched 
by  disaster,  as  we  were  in  the  Midwest 
during  the  flood,  understand  that  the 
good  Lord  has  dealt  us  a  pretty  tough 
hand  in  the  last  year.  First,  the  flood- 
ing in  the  Midwest,  which  many  of  us 
thought  would  be  our  greatest  natural 
disaster  for  many,  many  years  to  come; 
followed  just  a  few  months  later  by  the 
Los  Angeles  earthquake. 


Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  salute 
the  people  both  in  my  region  of  the 
country  and  those  across  the  United 
States  who  have  faced  these  disasters. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
courage,  the  kind  of  sensitivity  and 
compassion  for  their  fellow  man  which 
characterizes  us  as  a  Nation. 

The  President  saluted  them,  and  I 
would  join  as  well. 

But  I  am  saddened  today  to  be  stand- 
ing here  engaged  in  the  same  debate 
that  we  engaged  in  a  few  months  ago 
during  the  Midwest  flood.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  are  people  today  in 
southern  California  homeless,  unable 
to  go  to  work,  perhaps  critically  in- 
jured, wondering  if  they  are  going  to 
get  a  helping  hand,  who,  if  they  turn  on 
C-SPAN,  will  hear  us  droning  on  in 
congressional  debate. 

The  people  in  southern  California  do 
not  need  a  congressional  debate;  they 
need  a  helping  hand  from  this  Nation, 
a  hand  that  was  extended  to  my  neigh- 
bors in  the  Midwest,  that  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Many  have  said  that  we  need  to  look 
at  this  problem  of  financing  this  disas- 
ter on  a  long-term  basis.  I  could  not 
agree  more. 

So  that  the  record  is  clear.  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
Speaker  and  majority  leader  to  serve 
as  cochairman  of  a  bipartisan  disaster 
task  force  to  look  at  the  very  questions 
which  bring  us  to  this  debate  today.  I 
am  honored  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson],  who  is  going  to  cochair 
this  task  force,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  so- 
lution. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  if  a  task  force  had 
been  created  the  day  that  the  flood 
began  in  the  Midwest,  that  they  would 
have  a  solution  today.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  problem,  one 
that  will  require  the  very  best  re- 
sources and  spirit  of  cooperation  to 
find  a  public  policy  solution. 

For  those  who  think  that  they  can 
cobble  together  today  some  string  of 
budget  cuts  and  come  to  this  floor  and 
solve  the  problem.  I  tell  them,  "You 
didn't  do  the  job."  Each  and  every  one 
of  these  cut  packages  suggested  by  my 
friends,  when  inspected  closely,  cuts 
back  on  employees  and  services  that 
are  essential  to  this  country  and  essen- 
tial to  victims  of  disasters  we  now  face. 

Please,  take  the  long-term  view;  we 
need  a  solution.  Do  not  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  California  earthquake  vic- 
tims or  the  Midwest  flood  victims.  We 
would  like  to  help  these  people.  We  do 
not  help  them  with  protracted  debate. 
We  do  not  help  them  with  uncertainty 
about  their  future. 

We  help  them  by  taking  the  situation 
and  this  challenge  seriously,  working 
together  on  a  bipartisan  basis  for  a 
long-term  solution. 

I  implore  you,  support  this  assistance 
bill,  join  with  us  on  the  task  force  in 
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finding  a  real  long-term  solution  to  fi- 
nancing future  disaster  assistance. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  deja  vu  all 
over  aigain,  as  Yogi  Berra  would  say; 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  we 
have  had  a  repeated  disaster  almost 
every  session.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  because  I  am  in  Congress 
or  it  just  happens  that  way. 

The  administration  has  sent  up  a  $6.6 
billion  emergency  disaster  request  to 
help  the  victims  of  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake.  It  is  appreciated,  it  is  very 
timely,  and  it  has  got  to  be  done.  These 
people  need  and  deserve  assistance 
right  away.  These  people  need  not  suf- 
fer long  because  of  the  debate  that  we 
are  going  to  enter  into  in  this  body. 
The  people  need  assistance  right  away. 
But,  however,  once  we  begin  this  de- 
bate, we  are  getting  into  this  business 
of  how  do  we  pay  for  it? 

In  addition  to  that,  the  administra- 
tion sent  up  an  additional  $3.1  billion 
in  spending  that  has  occurred  over  the 
last  4  years.  Those  who  suffered  the 
tragedy  of  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake, the  Midwest  floods,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  fires  also  need  Federal  assist- 
ance. They  need  it  now,  and  they  have 
been  waiting  for  some  time. 

At  some  point  Congress  has  got  to 
find  a  better  way  to  respond  to  natural 
disasters,  a  more  budget-conscious  ap- 
proach that  could  save  taxpayers 
money.  Today  we  will  consider  a  num- 
ber of  those  proposals  identified  by  var- 
ious sponsors,  which  clearly  encompass 
the  use  of  offsets  to  do  it.  Can  this  be 
done?  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  we  will  do  it. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member in  all  these  discussions  is  that 
we  must  get  the  money  to  those  who 
are  hurting,  we  must  get  it  to  them 
right  away.  Obviously,  Congress  needs 
to  reform  this  process  of  dealing  with 
disaster  aid  in  the  future. 

Over  the  last  5  years.  Congress  has 
approved  8  extraordinary  spending 
bills,  totaling  $23  billion,  plus  interest. 
Spending  money  in  this  manner  creates 
a  much  larger  burden  for  future  gen- 
erations, as  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  vote  to 
adopt  this  emergency  relief  with  some 
form  of  an  offset.  Additionally,  other 
Members  have  suggested  that  Congress 
offer  the  private  insurance  groups  in- 
centives to  include  disaster  insurance 
to  cover  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  tor- 
nados, et  cetera,  and  collect  premiums 
and  spread  the  risk  and  bring  down  the 
cost. 

Another  suggestion  which  has  gained 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  is  that  we 
take  a  certain  percentage  of  funding 
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from  each  Federal  agency  and  create  a 
rainy  day  fund. 

With  all  this  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  commend  to  the  House  leader- 
ship thanks  for  creating  the  task  force 
to  study  the  disaster  issue  response. 
The  selection  of  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Em- 
erson], has  renewed  my  faith  that  Con- 
gress has  finally  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  got  to  do  it  now  if  we 
axe  going  to  be  able  to  handle  this  in 
the  future,  because  we  are  not  able  to 
continually  take  it  out  of  one  pocket 
and  put  it  into  another  pocket  and  give 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  people  in- 
volved in  a  disaster  have  to  have. 

We  have  to  tackle  the  tough  issue 
like  disaster  funding  at  a  time  when  we 
are  not  confronted  with  a  disaster,  and 
in  that  way  a  reasoned  approach  to 
this  issue  will  not  get  sidetracked  by 
the  emotions  and  passions  which  erupt 
time  after  time  when  we  deal  with  this 
disaster  approach. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am  going 
to  be  directly  involved  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Chairman  Durbin 
in  dispensing  these  Federal  funds  in 
the  future.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  the 
time  the  next  disaster  hits.  Congress 
will  have  a  better  way  of  responding. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  stand  today  to 
support  the  bill's  provision  releasing 
$200  million  for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program. 

Maine's  hearts  go  out  to  the  victims 
of  the  great  natural  tragedy  of  the 
earthquake  in  California.  But  there  is 
another  natural  tragedy  gong  on  across 
this  Nation,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You 
do  not  read  about  it  in  the  headlines  or 
dominating  the  evening  news,  but  it  is 
causing  real  suffering,  it  is  causing  real 
hardship,  real  life-and-death  emer- 
gencies in  this  country.  It  is  called  the 
bitter  cold  that  has  gripped  much  of 
this  country,  including  my  State  of 
Maine.  We  have  seen  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures ever  recorded  in  my  State  in 
the  month  of  January.  It  has  caused 
real  suffering,  real  tragedy. 

In  just  the  past  few  weeks,  my  office 
has  learned,  for  example,  of  the  young 
woman  huddled  with  her  young  son  in 
her  bedroom  because  it  is  the  only 
room  in  her  house  that  she  can  heat. 
She  is  asking  desperately  for  help.  Or 
the  young  man  huddled  in  a  sleeping 
bag,  saying  that  if  he  does  not  get  help 
tonight  in  his  apartment,  he  will  be 
read  about  in  the  obituary  column  of 
tomorrow.  People  are  literally  being 
forced  from  their  homes  so  they  can 
get  to  the  safety  of  a  place  that  is 
warm. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  real  suffer- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 


real  hardship.  It  is  a  real  emergency  re- 
quiring an  emergency  response  from 
this  Congress. 
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While  we  remember  and  recognize 
the  tragedy  going  on  in  California, 
Madam  Chairman,  let  us  remember  and 
recognize  the  tragedy  going  on  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  Northeast 
and  other  areas  gripped  by  this  bitter 
cold.  Let  us  support  the  provision  in 
this  bill  supporting  this  very  impor- 
tant LIHEAP  program.  Let  us  support 
these  people  who  are  suffering  by 
forces  well  beyond  anyone's  control. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
for  his  support  of  this  program,  and  I 
support  the  conunittee  in  its  work  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Grams]. 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  today  arguing  over  how 
much  aid  to  provide  the  victims  of  the 
California  earthquake  and  how  best  to 
pay  for  it. 

But  I  believe  we  must  also  consider 
the  types  of  nonfinancial  assistance 
which  would  benefit  the  people  of 
southern  California. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Depository  Institutions  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1994.  This  legislation 
would  provide  much-needed  regulatory 
relief  for  lenders  and  consumers  in 
those  areas  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake— especially  those  concerned 
about  restructing  loans  and  avoiding 
foreclosures  because  of  late  payments. 
It  is  identical  to  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  to  assist  the 
victims  of  the  midwest  flooding  and 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  the  DIDRA  1994  legislation— 
and  provide  additional  help  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California  without  costing  the 
U.S.  Treasury  a  cent. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  am 
interested  in  helping  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. What  I  object  to  is  the  caboose 
on  this  train  because  it  is  a  very  expen- 
sive caboose.  It  is  51,200,000,000  addi- 
tional for  the  Pentagon.  People  should 
understand  this  is  simply  to  fund;  it 
has  got  nothing  particularly  to  do  with 
any  agreements  about  peacekeeping.  It 
is  simply  money  to  give  additional 
funds  for  the  Pentagon.  I  understand 
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that  they  would  like  it;  so  would  every 
other  department.  The  argument  is 
that  because  they  had  to  go  into  Soma- 
lia, and  Bosnia,  and  Haiti,  they  need 
extra  money. 

Madam  Chairman,  to  be  honest,  I 
thought  that  is  what  the  budget  was 
for.  I  thought  we  gave  the  Defense  De- 
partment a  budget  so  they  could  send 
the  Armed  Forces  places  when  they  are 
needed.  I  did  not  realize  that  was  basic 
and  anything  else  they  did  they  get 
compensated  for  as  extra  piecework. 

For  instance,  this  says  they  need 
$47.8  million  additional  because  they 
sent  a  boat  to  Haiti  and  brought  it 
back.  They  did  not  even  spend  the 
night.  I  do  not  think  they  should  get 
S47.8  million  per  diem  if  they  did  not 
even  spend  the  night  there. 

I  understand  their  desire  to  have 
more  money,  but  I  say.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  you  give  $1.2  billion  extra  to 
the  Pentagon,  you  either  add  to  the 
deficit  or  take  it  away  from  every 
other  program. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from       California      [Mr. 

ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  applaud  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  adopting 
section  602  of  this  bill.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  an  appropriations  bill 
differentiates  between  the  aid  available 
to  citizens  and  legal  residents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  illegal  aliens  on  the 
other.  This  is  a  major  step  forward,  and 
a  vindication  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  years  under  severe 
personal  attack  to  exclude  illegal 
aliens  from  tax-paid  benefits.  Ulti- 
mately, the  principle  needs  to  be  that 
we  will  help  everyone  with  their  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  wake  of  a  disaster, 
but  then  those  who  are  here  illegally 
will  be  sent  home. 

That  is  eventually  a  principle  we 
should  adopt,  but  under  this  bill  I  am 
certain  that  the  authors  of  the  com- 
promise, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Packard]  agree 
with  me,  that  under  this  bill,  that  with 
certain  specified  exemptions  aimed  at 
short-term  emergency  needs,  illegal 
aliens  will  be  excluded  from  long-term 
disaster  assistance.  That  section,  602, 
which  is  the  compromise,  excludes  ille- 
gal aliens  from  the  section  8  housing 
voucher  program  that  provides  rental 
subsidies  for  up  to  18  months.  That  sec- 
tion, 602,  makes  illegal  aliens  ineligible 
for  small  business  loans  to  rebuild  resi- 
dences and  businesses  under  the  SBA 
program.  That  section,  602,  the  com- 
promise, excludes  illegal  aliens  from 
receiving,  in  response  to  the  earth- 
quake, any  further  food  stamps  beyond 
those  that  they  have  received  between 
the  date  of  the  earthquake,  which, 
after  all,  was  a  long  time  ago  now,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 
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Madam  Chairman,  this  compromise, 
this  push  for  a  responsible  government 
in  the  wake  of  a  disaster,  is  a  major 
victory  for  sane  government  spending. 
It  is  a  victory  for  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  use  their  hearts  to  reach  out  to 
those  people  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, even  if  they  are  illegal  aliens,  and 
help  them,  but  to  ensure  that  the  long- 
term  funds,  the  limited  long-term 
funds  that  we  have  available  for  emer- 
gency relief  in  this  country,  will  go  in- 
stead of  to  people  who  are  here  ille- 
gally from  other  countries,  who  may  be 
wonderful  people,  but  those  limited 
funds  should  be  going  to  U.S.  citizens 
and  legal  residents,  people  who  are  part 
of  the  great  American  family  that  we 
love  so  much  that  includes  people  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  races  and  all 
religions. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  I  see  this  com- 
promise, and  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pack- 
ard] for  a  compromise  that  I  believe  is 
a  step,  a  major  step,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion during  this  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  VOLKMER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
well  remember  back  in  last  year,  in  the 
timeframe  of  July,  August,  September, 
when  we  worked  on  the  Midwest  floods. 
As  one  whose  district  was  inundated  by 
both  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers, we  worked  very  hard,  and  with  the 
same  committee,  to  bring  about  relief 
for  those  flood  victims.  This  legislation 
now  is  another  disaster,  and  it  is  aimed 
at  the  people  basically  of  California, 
and  I  strongly  support  it.  I  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  assistance  just  as 
much  as  others  in  the  past  have  re- 
ceived, whether  they  have  been  tornado 
victims,  hurricane  victims,  flood  vic- 
tims, or  earthquake  victims,  and  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  it  now,  not  next  week, 
next  year  or  any  other  time. 

As  a  result  of  that.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  legislation, 
and  also  I  want  to  commend  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  also  in- 
cluding funds,  additional  funds,  for  our 
assistance  in  the  Midwest,  for  our  flood 
victims,  especially  for  our  farmers  in 
the  bottom  lands,  and  I  would  like  to 
say.  Madam  Chairman,  that  I  think 
that  this  House  should  reject,  strongly 
reject,  the  Penny-Kasich  amendment 
and  go  on  and  get  the  disaster  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  California,  not 
clutter  it  all  up.  We  should  do  it  just 
the  same  way  as  we  have  done  with 
other  disaster  assistance,  and  that  is  to 
do  It  cleanly. 

So,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  leg- 
islation and  in  strong  opposition  of 
Penny-Kasich. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Packard], 


a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  chance  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  hurting.  All  of  us  in  this 
body,  and  most  of  the  Nation,  saw  the 
live  pictures  CNN  broadcast  showing 
the  devastation  of  the  earthquake. 

The  earthquake  in  California  caused 
many  kinds  of  heavy  damage.  Besides 
the  loss  of  life,  people's  homes  were  de- 
stroyed, their  businesses  were  crippled, 
their  psychological  well-being  was 
shaken.  I  know  that  this  is  an  emo- 
tional issue. 

This  is  why  we  must  move  this  bill 
quickly.  I  commend  all  my  colleagues 
for  recognizing  that  bringing  quick  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  California  is 
the  most  important  bottom  line. 

However,  the  debate  in  committee 
about  whether  illegals  should  qualify 
for  long  term  assistance  is  also  impor- 
tant. I  commend  by  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  working  with  me  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  craft  acceptable 
language. 

The  earthquake  relief  bill  before  us  is 
the  largest  this  body  has  ever  consid- 
ered. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  show 
the  same  compassion  to  the  people  of 
California  that  they  have  shown  to  the 
victims  of  other  disasters  in  our  Na- 
tion. Let's  have  an  honest  open  debate, 
but  let's  move  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
make  it  known  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  had 
3Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Madam  Chairman,  while 
our  focus  today  is  on  the  horrible 
plight  and  the  tragedy  of  California,  I 
would  like  to  remind  all  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  snow,  and  ice,  and 
record-setting  Arctic  temperatures 
that  have  caused  serious,  life-taking 
and  life-threatening  problems  across 
the  entire  Nation.  With  the  end  of  the 
winter  another  6  to  8  long  weeks  away, 
millions  of  low-income  seniors  and 
families  with  young  children  remain  in 
grave  danger. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  1969  singer  Paul 
Simon  wrote  "Bridge  Over  Troubled 
Water,"  a  timeless  song  familiar  to  us 
all.  This  winter,  25  years  later.  Mother 
Nature  has  shaken  us.  as  a  nation,  off 
the  bridge  and  into  the  troubled  water 
below. 

The  last  year  has  wrought  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  an  unprecedented 
arctic  cold.  While  the  focus  may  be  the 
horrible  plight  of  sunny  California.  I 
believe  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  more  people  have  died  over  the 
past  few  weeks  due  to  freezing  tem- 
peratures in  the  Northeast  than  due  to 
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the  disastrous  earthquake  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Our  Government,  in  an  attempt  to 
address  both  emergency  situations,  has 
responded  by  providing  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion in  earthquake  assistance  and  a 
suspect  $200  million  for  energy  assist- 
ance. In  my  estimation,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  millions  of  very  cold  Penn- 
sylvanians.  New  Yorkers,  and  New 
Englanders,  as  well  as  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  this  offering  is  tragically  inad- 
equate. 

The  need  for  Pennsylvanians  and  the 
entire  Northeast  to  keep  their  families 
warm  and  out  of  danger  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  In  many  cases,  the  struggle 
to  stay  warm  has  turned  into  a  strug- 
gle to  stay  alive.  Not  only  is  this  re- 
lentless weather  putting  millions  of 
families  in  danger,  it  is  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  funding  for  the  Low  In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [LIHEAP]. 

The  mission  of  LIHEAP  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  unfortunate 
families  who  are  unable  to  pay  their 
energy  bills.  The  weather  of  late,  how- 
ever, has  dramatically  increased  the 
demand  for  this  already  suffering  pro- 
gram. It  is  with  this  in  mind  I  urge  the 
President  to  declare  an  emergency  and 
release  the  $600  million  in  emergency 
funding  made  available  and  designated 
by  Congress  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1994 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  HHS  and  Education. 

Countless  individuals  have  already 
succumbed  to  this  year's  cold  and  un- 
forgiving winter.  With  a  lack  of  addi- 
tional assistance,  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Nation's  second  leading 
recipient  of  LIHEAP  funding,  and  the 
entire  Northeast  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer. 

If  our  Government  is  going  to  throw 
a  life-preserver  to  Americans  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  need  because 
of  Mother  Nature  and  natural  disas- 
ters, its  assistance  had  better  be  large 
enough  to  rescue  everyone  in  danger. 

D  1350 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure  to  provide  aid  to  the  vic- 
tims in  California.  We,  in  Louisiana, 
suffered  through  Hurricane  Andrew, 
and  we  are  still  recovering.  Hurricanes 
are  quite  frequent  in  our  area. 

I  want  to  commend  the  folks  in  Cali- 
fornia who  are  struggling  now  to  re- 
cover from  their  own  natural  disaster. 
I  take  this  moment  on  the  floor  to  re- 
mind the  Members  that  in  the  flood 
plains  of  this  country  we  are  required 
to  buy  flood  insurance.  It  is  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  our 
citizens  are  making  a  contribution  up 
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front  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  disasters 
that  come  their  way. 

There  are  bills  in  this  Congress  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  our  people  to 
afford  that  flood  insurance.  I  urge  the 
Members,  please,  as  they  consider  this 
disaster  in  California,  not  to  buy  the 
argument  that  we  ought  to  make  it 
harder  for  people  to  buy  insurance.  If 
anything,  we  ought  to  help  our  friends 
in  California  buy  earthquake  insur- 
ance. We  ought  to  consider  our  friends 
who  live  in  tornado  zones  and  encour- 
age them  to  have  wind  and  damage  in- 
surance. We  ought  to  be  helping  each 
other  in  this  country. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  this  body  and 
this  Government  rose  to  help  my 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Louisiana,  in 
St.  Andrew,  I  urge  the  Members  to  help 
these  folks  in  California. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
3rield  1  minute  and  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McKeon],  to  close  the  debate 
on  our  side.  This  is  a  Member  whose 
district  was  most  heavily  impacted, 
and  he  has  worked  tirelessly  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McKEON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
give  the  members  a  personal  perspec- 
tive on  the  devastating  6.6  earthquake 
that  rocked  Northridge  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  at  4:31  a.m.  on  January 
17.  Most  of  the  damage  you  saw  on  TV 
and  read  about  took  place  in  my  dis- 
trict and  those  of  my  neighboring  col- 
leagues. I  visited  and  toured  the 
Northridge  Meadows  apartment  build- 
ing in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  where 
16  people  lost  their  lives.  I  visited  hos- 
pitals where  doctors  and  nurses  worked 
around  the  clock — one  treating  385  pa- 
tients and  one  treating  350  patients  in 
the  first  24  hours.  I  heard  countless  sto- 
ries of  tragedy  and  heroism.  Two  teen- 
age girls  showed  up  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals at  5:30— it  was  still  dark— and 
wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do  to 
help.  They  put  them  down  in  the  base- 
ment to  sort  badly  needed  supplies. 
Red  Cross  workers  and  volunteers 
worked  countless  hours  to  house,  feed, 
and  otherwise  care  for  elderly  and 
other  displaced  persons.  Federal,  State, 
county  and  city  employees  rallied  to 
help.  Utility  companies  worked  to  re- 
store power,  gas  and  water.  So  much 
has  been  done  by  so  many,  now  it  is  our 
turn  to  rally  and  help.  We  cannot  re- 
store the  lost  lives  or  many  personal 
treasures  of  people,  but  we  can  and 
must  help  with  dollars  for  the  rebuild- 
ing process  and  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  do  this  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hoagland]. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  we  wrestle  with  this  difficult  deci- 
sion today,  trying  to  balance  the  inter- 


ests of  the  taxpayers  against  the  inter- 
ests of  Californians  who  so  desperately 
need  relief,  I  think  we  first  need  to  re- 
call the  tremendous  progress  we  have 
made  in  deficit  reduction  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Nineteen  months  ago 
we  were  running  a  deficit  at  the  rate  of 
$331  billion  a  year.  It  is  now  expected 
the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
be  below  $200  billion.  Many  decisions 
made  in  this  body,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  were  responsible  for  bringing 
that  deficit  down.  We  can  be  proud  of 
that,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  that. 

We  are  making  more  progress  in  defi- 
cit reduction  than  we  had  made  since 
the  Truman  administration,  as  the 
President  indicated  the  other  day  dur- 
ing his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  So 
today  let  us  not  forget  what  tremen- 
dous progress  we  have  made. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  plight  of 
those  Californians.  I  will  not  argue 
that.  I  am  not  from  California.  Others 
will  deal  with  that  issue  much  more  ef- 
fectively than  I  can.  But  clearly  we 
have  had  a  disaster  of  major  propor- 
tions and  we  need  to  attend  to  it.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations today  because  I  believe  we 
simply  have  got  to  get  those  funds  out 
to  those  people  as  quickly  as  we  can.  I 
think  we  should  go  ahead  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  I  think  we  should  go  ahead  and 
invoke  our  emergency  powers  to  do 
that. 

We  are  going  to  be  facing  terrible 
cutting  decisions  in  the  next  couple  of 
months.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports that  the  President  is  going  to 
bring  in  a  budget  next  week  that  is 
going  to  abolish  or  zero  out  over  100 
Federal  agency  programs.  That  is  seri- 
ous, tough  medicine.  We  are  going  to 
have  very,  very  difficult  decisions  to 
face  in  deciding  what  to  do  about  that 
budget,  and  let  us  not  let  those  serious 
decisions  get  in  the  way  of  getting  re- 
lief to  these  people  who  need  it  so  des- 
perately. 

Finally,  let  us  recall  also  that  the 
Speaker  has  commissioned  the  major- 
ity leader  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  develop  long-range  solutions 
for  these  problems.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
TER]  has  suggested  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program.  We 
also  need  to  have  earthquake  insurance 
imposed  on  those  who  live  in  earth- 
quake zones  so  we  will  not  have  such 
government  exposure  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3759,  Emergency  Sup>- 
plemental  Appropriations  for  Disaster  Assist- 
ance, which  include  S7.77  billion  for  disaster 
relief  and  S1.1  billion  in  additional  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  disaster  loans  for 
the  victims  of  the  Los  Angeles/Northridge 
earthquake. 

The  Los  Angeles/Northridge  earthquake  is 
the  costliest  natural  disaster  in  our  Nation's 
history.  As  we  consider  this  important  legisla- 
tion, we  still  do  not  know  what  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage  and  cost  of  the  disaster  will  tje. 
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The  ongoing  aftershocks,  some  of  them  sig- 
nificant earthquakes  in  their  own  right,  are 
continuing  to  add  to  the  list  of  injuries  and 
property  damage. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  the  the  vic- 
tims of  this  earthquake  without  delay;  57  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  and  more  than  6,500 
people  have  been  injured,  55,000  homes  have 
t)een  damaged  or  destroyed,  and  21,000 
structures  have  been  declared  uninhabitable, 
230,000  people  have  applied  for  disaster  as- 
sistance. Jobs  have  been  lost;  hospitals, 
schools,  and  businesses  have  been  closed; 
major  thoroughfares  have  collapsed;  and  any 
regained  sense  of  personal  security  is  under 
attack  with  each  new  aftershock. 

In  my  own  district,  residential  and  commer- 
cial areas  have  tieen  devastated.  Many  own- 
ers and  tenants  have  no  insurance  to  cover 
their  losses.  St.  John's  Hospital,  which  is  an 
important  health  facility  worth  approximately 
S25  million,  has  been  condemned  and  closed. 
This  hospital  was  the  largest  single  employer 
in  Santa  Monica,  and  its  closing  caused  an 
immediate  loss  of  2,000  jobs  at  the  hospital 
and  another  several  hundred  ancillary  jobs. 

Many  of  the  buildings  of  Santa  Monica  Col- 
lege, a  large  community  college  serving  the 
Santa  Monica  Bay  region  and  west  Los  Ange- 
les, sustained  major  structural  damage. 

UCLA,  with  a  student  population  in  excess 
of  35,000,  is  continuing  its  seismic  inspec- 
tions. Indications  are  that  older  buildings, 
which  were  constructed  in  1 924  and  never  ret- 
rofitted for  earthquake  safety,  may  have  suf- 
fered irreparable  structural  damage.  These 
structures  include  the  main  auditorium,  Royce 
Hall,  and  one  of  the  two  largest  libraries,  Pow- 
ell Library. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way, the  major  east-west  artery  running  imme- 
diately south  of  my  district,  has  collapsed  and 
will  not  be  operational  for  at  least  1  year. 

My  constituents  and  all  other  Californians 
affected  by  the  earthquake  are  anxious  to  re- 
claim their  lives,  restore  their  livelihoods,  and 
rebuild  their  communities.  We  have  a  huge 
task  ahead  of  us,  and  it  will  probably  cost 
more  in  resources  and  time  then  we  imagine 
today.  President  Clinton  and  his  administration 
have  provided  outstanding  leadership  and  ex- 
peditious assistance  during  this  time  of  crisis. 
I  look  fonvard  to  continuing  to  work  in  the  spir- 
it of  partnership  and  cooperation  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  outset. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3759  is  absolutely  critical 
to  the  people  of  my  district  and  to  the  State  of 
California.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
passage. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3759,  which  provides 
vital  supplemental  funding  to  assist  victims  of 
the  recent  California  earthquake.  It  also  pro- 
vides additional  needed  funding  for  victims  of 
last  year's  Midwest  floods  and  critical  assist- 
ance to  low-income  Americans  fighting  to  stay 
warm  during  this  bitterly  cold  winter. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  reallocation  of  S200 
million  to  fund  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program  [LIHEAP].  LIHEAP  ur- 
gently needs  more  money  if  it  is  to  help  thou- 
sands of  low-income  Americans  get  through 
one  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  alone,  1 1 5,000  households  are 
served  by  LIHEAP  assistance;  50  percent  of 
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those  househoWs  have  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  S5,000.  Throughout  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, 238,573  households  receive  LIHEAP  as- 
sistance. Almost  37  percent  of  those  house- 
holds include  at  least  one  chiW.  More  than  75 
percent  are  headed  by  single  women,  and  50 
percent  include  an  elderly  or  disatiled  person. 
All  count  on  LIHEAP  to  keep  their  homes  at  a 
livable  temperature  in  the  face  of  the  bitter 
cold. 

Madam  Chairman,  Americans  are  calling  on 
us  to  help  them  restore  their  lives  to  normal. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  before  us 
today  represents  the  last  hope  for  many  peo- 
ple whose  lives  have  tjeen  torn  apart  by  na- 
ture. I  urge  strong  support  for  this  life-saving 
measure. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3759.  The  American  people 
have  a  long  tradition  of  responding  to  tragedy 
and  disaster  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
And  we  must  continue  this  tradition  in  re- 
sponding to  the  terriljle  damage  wrought  by 
the  recent  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles. 

Fortunately,  this  bill  also  seeks  to  extend 
American  generosity  to  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  have  t)een  suffering  through  a  severe, 
record-breaking  winter  in  the  Northern  States. 

In  my  district  in  central  Maine,  the  average 
temperatures  this  winter  have  Ijeen  10  de- 
grees below  normal.  Northern  Maine  is  experi- 
encing the  coldest  winter  on  record.  As  the 
temperatures  plunge,  the  heating  bills  soar. 
And  the  increased  heating  costs  tiegin  to 
strain  family  tnjdgets.  For  the  poor,  it  tjecomes 
a  matter  of  survival,  of  food,  rent,  and  cloth- 
ing— or  heat. 

How  do  our  less  fortunate  citizens  cope  with 
these  conditions?  During  a  typical  winter,  they 
rely  on  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  or  LIHEAP.  But  LIHEAP,  thanks 
to  repeated  cuts  since  1985,  is  one  of  the 
most  underfunded  programs  in  the  budget,  de- 
spite being  one  of  the  most  essential.  Even  a 
normal  winter  can  be  harrowing  for  low-in- 
come citizens  thanks  to  inadequate  heating 
assistance.  A  winter  like  this  one  qualifies  as 
a  disaster. 

H.R.  3759  rightly  addresses  this  serious 
problem  in  the  context  of  disaster  aid.  It  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  disburse  up  to 
S200  million  for  LIHEAP  upon  declaration  of 
an  emergency.  Unlike  a  similar,  existing  au- 
thority, these  funds  are  not  automatically  dis- 
tributed to  every  State,  but  only  to  those 
States  that  have  truly  suffered  from  severe 
winter  cold. 

Helping  those  facing  the  devastation  of  the 
earthquake  in  Los  Angeles  is  tfie  right  thing  to 
do.  Helping  those  suffering  from  the  unprece- 
dented coW  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  times 
of  need,  Americans  have  always  done  the 
right  thing.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  3759. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  so  quickly  to  tfie 
floor.  Disaster  relief  is  desperately  needed  in 
the  regions  affected  by  the  quake.  About 
21,000  homes  and  apartments  are  uninhabit- 
able; 55,000  residential  structures  have  been 
damaged;  and  neariy  230,000  people  have 
applied  for  disaster  assistance.  People  are 
moving  back  into  their  homes,  where  they  can. 
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but  the  cleanup  has  just  t)egun.  I  applaud  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  their  prompt  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  arxJ  their  attention  to  de- 
tail in  crafting  this  legislation. 

While  the  damage  from  the  earttx^uake  was 
the  largest  in  U.S.  history,  the  fact  is  that  it 
could  have  t>een  much  larger.  Much  effort  has 
gone  into  our  understanding  of  the  hazards 
posed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ways  that  we 
can  mitigate  ttie  damage  to  buildings  and 
other  structures.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the 
numt)er  of  buildings  and  bridges  that  could 
have  fallen  down,  but  remained  standing  be- 
cause stricter  codes  and  reinforcement  tech- 
niques were  implemented.  However,  many 
structures  withstood  the  quake  due  to  rein- 
forcement. 

Much  of  this  iricreased  understanding  has 
come  from  cross-agency  efforts  under  th»e  Na- 
tional Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program 
[NEHRPj.  Since  1977,  this  program  has  spon- 
sored the  development  of  earthquake-resistant 
designs  and  construction  methods,  model 
codes,  understanding  of  the  scientific  aspects 
of  earthquakes,  and  education  programs  for 
the  public.  This  long-term  effort  has  contrit)- 
uted  to  Xhe  earthquake  resistance  success  we 
have  today,  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to  support 
this  program,  in  times  of  emergency  as  well  as 
calm.  So  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  allocated  SI 5  mil- 
lion to  NEHRP  efforts  in  response  to  this  most 
recent  earttiquake.  These  postearthquake  in- 
vestigations can  reduce  the  loss  of  lives  and 
property  in  future  quakes.  Through  this  for- 
ward-looking experxjiture,  we  can  learn  more 
and  suffer  less. 

My  committee,  for  its  part,  is  working  with 
the  administration  to  continue  to  strengthen 
NEHRP.  To  this  end,  I  sent  a  letter  on  Novem- 
ber 1 0,  1  993,  to  the  President  along  with  eight 
other  members  of  the  Science  Committee  and 
the  Natural  Resources  Committee,  both  Denv 
ocrat  and  Republican,  requesting  a  high-level 
review  of  NEHRP  and  its  activities.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  inception  of  this  review. 

I  am  encouraged  that  our  Nation  can  reap 
lessons  from  our  suffering  in  this  earthquake 
and  that  these  lessons  can  tie  applied  to  re- 
duce our  losses  in  future  quakes.  While  we 
can  only  be  saddened,  indeed  traumatized,  by 
the  results  of  the  Northridge  earthquake,  we 
can  take  heart  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future 
we  may  suffer  less  for  what  we  have  learned. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  atiout  increasing  our  deficit. 
I  understand  the  importance  of  cutting  spend- 
ing. I  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Members  who 
voted  for  the  budget  only  if  more  spending 
cuts  were  forthcoming  tiefore  the  end  of  the 
first  session.  I  helped  draft  and  voted  for  the 
Penny-Kasich  spending  cuts  amendment 
which  was  nanowly  defeated  last  year.  And  I 
stood  right  here  and  urged  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

But  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
debate  our  Government's  spending  priorities 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  de- 
bate controversial  spending  cuts.  When  we 
drafted  Penny-Kasich  we  spent  weeks  crafting 
a  thoughtful  package  of  cuts.  Emergencies  by 
their  very  nature  preclude  this  same  kind  of 
thoughtfulness. 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  need 
this  money  for  immediate  emergency  assist- 
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ance  and  to  repair  roads,  sewers,  and  conv 
munication  networks.  We  are  certainly  not 
talking  about  trying  to  make  people  whole  for 
the  personal  and  financial  losses  they  have 
suffered. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  too  am  con- 
cerned about  the  way  our  country  deals  with 
emergencies.  I  do  rwt  believe  defcit  spending 
is  the  tiest  solution  but  this  is  not  the  time  to 
argue  about  tfie  best  way  to  deal  with  natural 
disasters.  This  is  a  time  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  put  aside  partisan  differences  and  to 
come  together  to  help  the  people  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3759,  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1994. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding — the 
Northridge  earthquake  is  a  national  disaster 
and  we  must  treat  it  as  such — as  we  have  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Midwest  flooding  last 
year,  Hurricane  Andrew,  and  the  Loma  Prieta 
eartfxquake  in  1989.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  H.R.  3759  responds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  earthquake  in  the  same  way  ttiat  past 
efforts,  which  many  of  us  have  supported, 
have  responded  to  other  national  disasters. 

Disasters  are  a  national  issue.  Today,  it's 
Califomia.  Before,  it  was  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  and  the  Midwest.  Tonxxrow.  it 
may  be  your  State  or  your  district. 

National  issues  require  a  national  response. 
H.R.  3759  is  premised  on  the  best  of  inten- 
tions— to  meet  tfie  needs  of  our  citizens  and 
our  Nation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Northridge 
earthquake  inflicted  economic  devastation, 
arxj  I  witnessed  it  first  hand. 

We  all  know  of  the  tragically  high  death  and 
injury  totals.  The  earthquake  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands homeless.  Lives  have  been  changed 
forever.  For  many,  tf>e  trauma  will  never  be 
forgotten.  How  can  we  put  a  price  tag  on  emo- 
tional and  psycfiological  stress?  How  can  we 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  loss  of  a  loved  one — 
a  wife,  a  single  parent,  a  friend?  How  can  we 
forget  the  TV  pictures  of  the  collapsed  apart- 
ment where  so  many  died  and  so  many  of  us 
shared  in  the  sorrow? 

Another  kind  of  destruction  with  longer  term 
dilemma  is  tfie  corxJition  of  that  region's  basic 
physical  foundation;  its  infrastructure.  Roads, 
water  distribution  systems,  and  power  utilities 
have  taeen  affected  severely. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  hit  facet  of  the  Los  An- 
geles region  was  its  freeways — we  all  saw  the 
pk:tures.  In  addition,  ttiere  was  tremendous 
damage  to  scfx>ols,  utilities,  and  neighbortxxKJ 
streets. 

As  a  result  of  tfie  earthquake,  my  concerns 
have  been  these:  First,  how  to  provkje  imme- 
diate relief  to  tfie  victims  of  tfie  eartfiquake. 
My  specific  interests  have  tieen  in  my  capacity 
as  Chair  of  the  House  PuWk:  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  Second,  what  are 
the  longer  implications  for  the  State — not  only 
in  terms  of  rebuilding  the  transportation  net- 
work in  southern  California,  but  in  terms  of  en- 
suring tfiat  its  economy,  just  now  edging  out  of 
recession  in  some  places,  is  not  crippled.  And 
third,  any  impfcations  for  tfie  bay  area — 
whether  in  terms  of  our  regranal  transportation 
system,  eartfiquake  preparedness,  or  its  eco- 
nomic situation. 

H.R.  3759  addresses  these  concerns.  For 
example,  it  provides  SI. 66  billion  for  emer- 
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gency  relief  to  repair  the  damaged  highways 
and  Ixidges,  not  only  from  the  Northridge 
earthquake,  Ixit  also  Oma  Prieta.  This  is  not 
money  that  would  be  added  to  an  already  ex- 
isting slush  fund.  The  fact  Is  that  tjetween  the 
Mississippi  floods  and  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake we  have  now  completely  depleted  the 
emergency  relief  fund  of  the  highway  program. 
We  have  depleted  not  only  all  the  cash  in  the 
furxj  but  also  all  it  legally  permitted  borrowing 
power.  That  means  that  not  only  can  no  more 
commitments  be  made  for  on-system  highway 
repairs  in  the  Mississippi  flood  areas  arxl  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  but  no  funds  could  be 
committed  for  highway  damage  in  any  State  if 
a  disaster  were  to  strike  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize,  this  is 
tally  an  emergency  situation.  Some  have  said 
ttrat  expenditure  for  this  disaster  should  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  unless  equal  cuts  are 
made  in  the  budget  we  have  already  adopted. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  we 
have  never  before  required  offsetting  cuts 
when  making  a  supplemental  appropriations 
for  a  disaster.  Never — not  for  Andrew,  not  for 
Iniki,  not  for  the  Midwest  floods,  not  for  Hugo, 
not  for  Loma  Prieta — never.  To  now  require 
that  we  go  through  that  exercise  before  pro- 
viding assistance  in  this  one  case  would  be 
highly  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

The  budget  we  adopt  after  long  and  tortu- 
ous debate  is  a  planning  document.  Disasters 
cannot  be  planned  and  we  know  that  at  the 
time  we  adopt  the  budget.  We  know  that 
major  disasters  might  happen  which  would  re- 
quire us,  in  the  urgency  of  that  situation,  to 
spend  additional  dollars  on  disaster  relief.  We 
cannot,  when  disaster  strikes,  tell  the  people 
suffering  from  it  that  we  will  be  sending  aid 
just  as  soon  as  we  redebate  and  refigure  the 
entire  Federal  budget — look  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  adopt  a  budget  in  the  first  place.  It  sim- 
ply is  not  practical  to  say  we  will  rewrite  the 
Federal  budget  before  we  aid  anyone  in  a 
major  disaster.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  red- 
tape  runaround  and  delay  we  have  tjeen  trying 
to  get  away  from  in  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  for  leadership 
on  this  issue;  now  is  the  time  for  responsive- 
ness; arxJ  now  is  the  time  for  compassion.  If 
H.R.  3759  is  the  most  we  can  do  to  meet  the 
devastation  of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake, 
it's  the  very  least  we  must  do.  Together, 
through  H.R.  3759,  we  can  make  it  happen, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  President's  quick 
arxJ  compassionate  response  to  the  devasta- 
tion left  by  the  Los  Angeles/Northridge  earth- 
quake. The  administration's  role  was  evident 
through  the  immediate  relief  actions  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
the  firsthand  support  given  to  the  victims  by 
Secretaries  Cisneros  and  Pena. 

As  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  to  homes, 
hospitals,  businesses,  and  highways  became 
more  visible,  there  was  little  doubt  the  Nation 
must  help  our  fellow  citizens  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  support  the  desperately  needed  emer- 
gency assistance  package  detailed  in  H.R. 
3759.  The  request  by  the  administration  is 
necessary  to  repair  the  far-reaching  devasta- 
tron  of  the  area's  infrastructure. 

The  bMll  provides  loans  for  homeowners  and 
small  business  owners  to  retxjild,  and  rent 


sut>sidies  for  dislocated  low-income  families.  It 
includes  funds  to  repair  the  highway  systems 
that  the  region  so  heavily  depends  upon.  Dis- 
aster relief  funds  will  be  used  to  reconstruct 
publk:  facilities  such  as  schools,  public  utility 
systems,  and  to  support  families  requiring 
temporary  housing.  The  measure  also  pro- 
vides help  to  the  neighborhoods  affected  by 
the  earthquake  through  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Program. 

This  bill  exemplifies  the  American  spirit  that 
so  often  follows  disasters  and  tragedies — a 
compassionate,  yet  strong,  hand  to  those  in 
need. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  friend,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Natcheir,  and  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  McDade,  for 
bringing  this  supplemental  biefore  the  House. 
The  bill  will  offset  some  of  the  costs  and  re- 
lieve some  of  the  hardships  brought  upon  so 
many  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  by  the 
recent  earthquake  there.  Like  so  many  other 
natural  disasters,  it  has  caused  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  physical  damage  to  thousands  of  build- 
ings, bridges,  schools,  homes,  and  other 
sb^uctures.  It  has  also  brought  much  pain  and 
suffering  to  millions  of  people  throughout 
southern  Califomia.  So  I  will  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  the  administration  has  not  included  in  the 
bill  funds  to  repair  all  of  the  damage  to  one  of 
the  major  VA  medical  centers  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  damage  to  the  Sepulveda  hospital  was  so 
severe  that  all  patients  had  to  be  moved  to 
other  VA  and  private  hospitals  in  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  preliminary  VA  estimates,  it  will  cost 
at  least  Si 50  million  to  repair  damage  to  the 
main  hospital  bed  tower  and  surrounding 
buildings.  VA  requested  these  funds  from  the 
White  House,  but  without  any  explanation  to 
our  committee,  full  repair  costs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  This  means  that  veterans 
must  go  to  hospitals  further  away  and  I  fear 
that  many  will  have  to  look  for  their  care  else- 
where. 

This  bill  contain  S45.6  million  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  to  the  buildings  at  Sepulveda. 
These  funds  will  tie  used  to  repair  broken 
wafer  and  sewer  lines  and  other  utilities  in  the 
surrounding  buildings  as  well  as  cleanup 
costs.  But  patients  will  not  be  able  to  nxive 
back  into  the  main  hospital.  On  Tuesday,  Sec- 
retary Jesse  Brown  acknowledged  that  funds 
in  this  bill  are  insufficient  to  fully  restore  the  fa- 
cility. When  pressed,  he  suggested  that  addi- 
tional funds  might  be  available  through  the 
S500  million  discretionary  amounts  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  hold  out  much  hope  that 
this  is  a  viable  option.  Given  the  commitment 
to  repair  other  public  facilities,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Secretary  could  not  assure 
us  that  funds  will  be  provided. 

I  regret  the  administration  did  not  place  a 
higher  priority  on  restoring  the  Sepulveda  VA 
Medical  Center.  By  not  including  all  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  restore  the  facility,  veter- 
ans will  have  to  wait  months,  and  maybe 
years,  before  being  able  to  obtain  their  health 
care  where  they  live. 

I  will  ask  our  Hospitals  and  Health  Care 
Subcommittee  to  take  immediate  steps  to  au- 
thorize all  of  the  funds  necessary  to  repair  or 


replace  the  hospital  when  the  committee 
meets  to  mari<  up  its  authorization  bill  in  April 
or  earty  May.  I  will  work  closely  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  Ed- 
wards, the  ranking  memtjer  of  our  committee; 
the  Honorable  Maxine  Waters,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Finer,  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  our  other  California 
Members  to  get  the  hospital  back  to  normal  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  February  I.  1994. 
Hon.  William  h.  Natcher, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  your  Committee 
takes  up  the  earthquake  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  wanted  to  share  my  con- 
cern over  the  Administration's  failure  to  re- 
quest construction  funds  to  repair  the  inca- 
pacitated VA  Medical  Center  at  Sepulveda. 
California.  Like  so  many  earthquake-dam- 
agred  structures  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the 
full  extent  of  structural  damag^e  to  this  im- 
portant facility  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  extent  of  that  damage  is  sufficiently 
grave,  however,  to  have  compelled  officials 
to  shut  the  facility  down.  Surely  the  sudden 
loss  of  a  350  bed  public  hospital  that  provides 
for  the  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  re- 
habilitative needs  of  the  area's  veterans  is  a 
disaster  requiring  an  appropriate  Federal 
emergency  response. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  advised  that  the  VA's 
best  estimate  of  the  costs  of  replacing  the  se- 
verely damaged  main  hospital  building  and 
repairing  other  badly  damaged  support  fa- 
cilities would  exceed  $170  million.  Although 
VA  officials  have  not  yet  briefed  us  on  the 
specific  damage  findings  they  have  compiled 
to  date,  I  wanted  to  alert  you  that  the  obvi- 
ous need  for  very  major  construction  work 
at  this  facility  represents  a  substantial  cost 
which  has  inexplicably  not  been  included  in 
the  Administration's  request. 
Sincerely, 

G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  the  final  passage  of  this 
earthquake  disaster  assistance  package.  I 
know  what  disasters  are  all  about.  All  six  of 
the  counties  in  the  16th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  were  under  water  last  summer.  I  es- 
pecially appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  add  S750  million  to 
complete  the  job  with  previous  disasters,  in- 
cluding the  Midwest  floods. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  legislation  orx:e 
again  only  shows  the  necessity  to  prioritize 
Federal  spending.  I  applaud  the  bipartisan 
spirit  among  those  who  came  up  with  the 
spending  cut  amendments,  especially  those 
from  the  freshman  class. 

Last  year,  I  voted  151  times  to  cut  SI 27  bil- 
lion in  lower  priority  Federal  spending.  A  mere 
fraction  of  that  amount  could  have  paid  not 
only  for  this  bill  but  previous  disaster  assist- 
ance packages.  It's  time,  Madam  Chairman,  to 
go  forward  with  your  pledge  to  find  ways  to 
pay  for  future  emergency  relief  packages.  I  am 
willing  to  work  with  you  and  the  administration 
in  a  cooperative,  bipartisan  spirit  toward  that 
end. 
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Angeles  earthquake.  I  voted  for  the  spending 
t>ecause  I  tielieve  we  have  a  responsit>ility  to 
our  fellow  Americans  to  assist  Xhem  in  their  ef- 
forts to  rebuikj,  restore  and  heal.  However, 
contrary  to  what  some  Members  think,  voting 
to  offset  new  spending  does  not  preclude 
compassion.  In  fact,  to  not  offset  this  new 
spending  will  move  us  one  step  closer  to  the 
economic  earthquake  threatening  our  well- 
b)eing  and  the  well-t)eing  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

This  is  only  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of 
natural  disasters  that  have  proved  to  t)e  a 
heavy  financial  burden  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. ArxJ  yet  the  leadership  of  this  body  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  take  steps  to  prepare,  in 
advance,  for  disasters  that  we  cannot,  with  ac- 
curacy, predict,  but  anticipate.  In  the  past,  ef- 
forts to  set  aside  funds  for  disaster  relief  have 
been  rebuffed  as  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some. Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  obvious  where 
the  burden  lies — with  future  generations  of 
Americans.  To  continue  adding  to  the  enor- 
mous debt,  while  ignoring  the  opportunity  to 
pay  for  new  sperKJing,  is  simply  ludicrous — it 
is  irresponsible  and  foolish. 

Membiers  from  tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
moan spiraling  deficits.  The  solution  lies  in 
control  of  Federal  spending.  We  simply  must 
stop  adding  to  the  debt  with  reckless  atjandon. 
The  t)ottom  line  is  that  Federal  resources  are 
limited  and  tough  choices  must  be  made  in 
order  to  set  spending  priorities.  We  had  the 
opportunity  to  act  responsibly  and  offset  this 
spending.  We  had  the  chance  to  spare  our  off- 
spring even  more  debt  through  minor  cuts  in 
existing  programs.  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  a  vote  in  favor  of  offsetting  the  spending 
was  indeed  the  most  compassionate  vote,  for 
the  earthquake  victims — and  for  the  future. 


Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ex- 
press my  deep  disappointment  with  this  body's 
failure  to  offset  the  S9.7  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing for  emergency  aid  to  victims  of  the  Los 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3759  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  January  17 
earthquake  in  California,  and  in  support  of  the 
Penny-Kasich-Condit-Nussle  offset  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  disaster  strikes  and 
people  are  left  hurting,  it  is  important  that  our 
Government  step  in  quickly  with  the  resources 
needed  to  restore  order,  ensure  public  health 
and  safety,  and  give  people  the  chance  to  put 
their  lives  back  together  and  nxjve  on. 

But,  as  Memt)ers  of  this  body,  we  have  an- 
other responsibility,  too,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  on  how  to  pay  for  those 
relief  efforts. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  that  yet  an- 
other budget  emergency  be  declared  so  that 
the  additional  spending  can  tie  exempted  from 
discretionary  spending  caps  and  added  di- 
rectly to  the  budget  deficit.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
would  go  along  with  that  approach. 

Fortunately,  we  have  another  choice.  The 
Penny-Kasich  amendment  would  fully  offset 
the  cost  of  providing  disaster  relief,  ensuring 
that  we  do  not  simply  pass  the  costs  off  again 
to  future  generations  by  adding  it  directiy  to 
the  budget  deficit.  Penny-Kasich  will  help  to 
mitigate  the  coming  economic  earthquake  that 
will  result  from  continuing  budget  deficits  and 
the  exploding  national  debt. 

Let's  be  responsible  in  addition  to  being 
compassionate.  Support  the  Penny-Kasich 
amendment. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  broad  support  of  H.R.  3759,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
The  images  of  \be  recent  earthquake  in  south- 
em  Califomia,  the  unbelievable  flooding  in  the 
Midwest  last  summer,  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters that  have  inflicted  amazing  damage  over 
the  last  couple  cf  years  should  be  all  the  moti- 
vation we  need  to  support  the  legislation. 

Each  of  these  disasters  has  brought  out  the 
best  of  the  American  people — heroism,  teanr>- 
wort<,  and  sacrifwe.  This  vote  must  being  out 
the  best  in  all  of  us.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  pit 
one  part  of  the  country  against  another.  Cali- 
fornia may  need  our  help  today — tonrxjrrow, 
others  will. 

Like  others,  I  am  troubled  by  certain  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  legislation.  We  should 
not  use  this  earthquake  relief  to  raise  or  dem- 
agog on  other  issues,  specifically  the  immigra- 
tion issue. 

Nonetheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  these  concerns  overshadow  the 
goals  of  this  legislation  and  the  good  it  will  do. 
Tragedy  has  struck  and  we,  without  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  midcourse,  must  act. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  for 
final  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  3759 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in    Congress    assembled.    That    the    following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
provide  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.   FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  AND  RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair 
damage  to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  re- 
sulting from  the  Midwest  floods  and  Califor- 
nia fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters. 
$340,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  such  amount 
is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency 
requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  cost  of  land  and 
levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the  Secretary 
may  use  sufficient  amounts  from  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heading  to  accept  bids  from 
willing  sellers  to  enroll  such  cropland  inun- 
dated by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  in  any  of 
the  affected  States  in  the  Wetlands  Reserve 
Program,  authorized  by  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3837). 
AoRicuLTimAL  Stabilization  and 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  result- 
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ing  from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California 
fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters, 
$25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  such  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(l) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

COMMODrrY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting, 
reseeding,  or  repairing  damage  to  commer- 
cial trees  and  seedlings,  including  orchard 
and  nursery  inventory. 

CHAPTER U 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  administration 
disaster  loans  program  account 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  Califorrua  and  other 
disasters.  $309,750,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  up  to  $55,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
appropriations  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
for  associated  administrative  expenses:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2HD)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
shall  give  priority  to  a  proposal  to  restore  an 
area  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster  by 
the  President  on  a  date  not  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  made.". 

CHAPTER  m 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSES-MILITARY 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  Personnel,  Army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel.  Army".  $6,600,000:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel.  Navy".  $19,400,000:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2»(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Elmergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1966. 
as  amended. 

MiLrTARY  Personnel,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel.  Air  Force".  $18,400,000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Army".  $420,100,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
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anced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1986.  as  amended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  NA\ni- 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Navy".  $104,800,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Elmergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Air  Force".  $560,100,000: 
Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense-Wide 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Defense-Wide".  $21,600,000: 
Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft 
Procurement.  Army".  $20,300,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1996:  Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251{b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 
Other  Procurement,  Army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Pro- 
curement, Army",  $200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1996: 
Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force",  $26,800,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1996:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Elmergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  HI 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  sections  607  and 
630  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2357  and  22  U.S.C.  2390).  reimburse- 
ments received  from  the  United  Nations  for 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
charged  to  the  appropriations  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  to  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  302.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
incur  obligations  for  purposes  specified  in 
Section  2350j(c)  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  contribu- 
tions under  that  section:  Provided,  That, 
upon  receipt,  such  contributions  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  which 
incurred  such  obligations. 

Sec.  303.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  chap- 
ter shall  only  be  obligated  and  expended  to 
fund  the  incremental  and  associated  costs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  ongoing  United  States  oper- 
ations relating  to  Somalia;  the  ongoing 
United  States  humanitarian  airdrops,  hos- 
pital operations,  and  enforcement  of  the  no- 
fly   zone   relating   to   Bosnia;    the   ongoing 


United  States  operations  relating  to  South- 
west Asia;  and  the  ongoing  United  States  op- 
erations supporting  the  maritime  intercep- 
tion operations  relating  to  Haiti. 

CHAPTER  IV 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies",  $70,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:   Provided, 
That  such  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2MD)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION.  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

low-income  home  energy  assistance 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  specified  in  Public  Law  103- 
112.  $200,000,000.  if  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  emergency,  may  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  she  determines  is  ap- 
propriate, to  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows: 
strike  "June  30, 1994"  and  insert  "September 
30.  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activi- 
ties resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  dis- 
asters as  authorized  under  section  7  of  Public 
Law  81-874.  $165,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1995:  Provided,  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards 
made  under  title  IV,  part  A,  subpart  1  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
$80,000,000,  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1995:  Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing sections  442(e)  and  462(j)  of  such  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  reallocate,  for  use  in  award 
year  1994-1995  only,  any  excess  funds  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  Education  under 
the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal  Perkins 
Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993-1994  to 
assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal-Aid  Highways 

emergency  relief  PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  other  disasters,  $950,000,000;  and  in 
addition  $400,000,000,  which  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request 
for  a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes 
designation  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  re- 
quest as  an  emergency  requirement  as  de- 
fined in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, all  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  limitation  on  obligations 
per  State  in  23  U.S.C.  125(b)  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  relating  to  such  earthquake:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  notwithstanding  23  U.S.C. 
120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any  project  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  related  to 
such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake. 

In  addition,  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of  Oc- 
tober 17.  1989.  as  authorized  by  23  U.S.C.  125. 
$315,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  such  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  VU 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING   AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  administration 
medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses   resulting   from    the   January    1994 
earthquake       in       Southern       California. 
$21,000,000.    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $802,000  is 
available  for  transfer  to  General  Operating 
Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram Account,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation   Loans    Program    Account:    Provided, 
That   the  entire   amount   is   designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

CONSTRUCTION,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, major  projects"  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters.  $45,600,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  may  be  transferred  to  the 
"Medical  care"  and  "Construction,  minor 
projects"  accounts:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 
For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head, 
$225,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1995,  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for 
rental  assistance  under  the  section  8  existing 
housing  certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  1437f) 
and  the  housing  voucher  program  under  sec- 
tion 8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437f(0)).  and  $25,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  modernization  of  existing  public 
housing  projects  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  14371):  Provided,  That  these  funds  shall 
be  used  first  to  replenish  amounts  used  from 
the  headquarters  reserve  established  pursu- 
ant by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts 
remaining  after  the  headquarters  reserve  has 
been  replenished  shall  be  available  under 
such  programs  for  additional  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  earthquake  referred  to  above: 
Provided  further.  That  in  administering  these 
funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  specify  al- 
ternative requirements  for  any  provision  of 
any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Secretary 
administers  in  connection  with  the  obliga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  re- 
cipient of  these  funds,  except  for  the  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 
of  such  funds  and  would  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

flexible  subsidy  fund 
For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eli- 
gible multifamily  housing  projects  damaged 
by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  who  are  either  insured  or  formerly 
Insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  or  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-la).  in  the  program 
of  assistance  for  troubled  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as 
amended.  $100,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1995:  Provided,  That  as- 
sistance to  an  owner  of  a  multifamily  hous- 
ing project  assisted,  but  not  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  may  be  made  if 
the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee  have 
provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for 
the  repair  of  damage  or  the  recovery  of 
losses  directly  attributable  to  the  Southern 
California  earthquake  of  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative 
requirements  for.  any  provision  of  any  stat- 
ute or  regulation  that  the  Secretary  admin- 
isters in  connection  with  the  obligation  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of 
these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 


of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 

Community  Planning  and  Development 
coMMUNm-  development  grants 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  for  emergency  expenses 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake 
in  Southern  California,  $250,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30,  1996  for 
all  activities  eligible  under  such  title  I  ex- 
cept those  activities  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA):  Provided,  That 
from  this  amount,  the  Secretary  may  trans- 
fer up  to  $50,000,000  to  the  "HOME  invest- 
ment partnerships  program",  as  authorized 
under  title  II  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  101-625).  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  an  additional  amount  for 
such  emergency  expenses  for  all  activities  el- 
igible under  such  title  U  except  activities  re- 
imbursable by  FEMA  or  available  through 
SBA:  Provided  further.  That  the  recipients  of 
amounts  under  this  appropriation,  including 
the  foregoing  transfer  (if  any),  shall  use  such 
amounts  first  to  replenish  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  their  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  or  HOME  pro- 
grams, respectively,  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  California  earthquake  of  January 
1994:  Provided  further.  That  in  administering 
these  funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive,  or 
specify  alternative  requirements  for.  any 
provision  of  any  statute  or  regulation  that 
the  Secretary  administers  in  connection 
with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
use  by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  except 
for  statutory  requirements  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  environ- 
ment, and  labor  standards,  upon  finding  that 
such  waiver  is  required  to  facilitate  the  obli- 
gation and  use  of  such  funds,  and  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  statute  or  regulation:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Federal  Emergency  Management  agency 
disaster  relief 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
Relief"  for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters. 
$4,709,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  study  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
in  order  to  enhance  seismic  safety  through- 
out the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  en- 
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tire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended. 

CHAPTER  Vni 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 
Unanticipated  Needs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters.  $500,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  these  funds 
may  be  transferred  to  any  authorized  Fed- 
eral governmental  activity  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  disasters:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  that  an  official  budg- 
et request  for  a  specific  dollar  amount,  that 
includes  designation  of  the  entire  amount  of 
the  request  as  an  emergency  requirement  as 
defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed, is  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress: Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

CHAPTER  DC 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

prohibition  of  BENEFfTS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
LAWFULLY  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  602.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  any  bene- 
fit or  assistance  to  any  individual  in  the 
United  States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal 
entity  or  official  to  which  the  funds  are 
made  available  that— 

(1)  the  individual  is  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  The  direct  Federal  assistance  or  benefit 
to  be  provided  is  other  than  search  and  res- 
cue; emergency  medical  care;  emergency 
mass  care;  emergency  shelter;  clearance  of 
roads  and  construction  of  temporary  bridges 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  emergency 
tasks  and  essential  community  services; 
warning  of  further  risks  or  hazards;  dissemi- 
nation of  public  information  and  assistance 
regarding  health  and  safety  measures;  the 
provision  of  food,  water,  medicine  and  other 
essential  needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons;  and  reduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  life,  property  and  public  health 
and  safety. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Study  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  regard- 
ing Federal  laws,  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates, and  other  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ments, that  may  prevent  or  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  State  and  local  authorities  to  rebuild 
expeditiously  the  areas  devastated  by  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  conducting  the  study,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  consult  with  State  and 
local  officials  of  California. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  findings  and 
recommendations  as  a  result  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  la).  The  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
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Federal  regulatory  requlrementa,  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  whicb  such 
laws,  mandates,  and  other  requirements  may 
prevent  or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  authorities  to  rebuild  expeditiously  the 
areas  devastated  by  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California;  and 

(3)  recommended  forms  of,  and  appropriate 
time  periods  for,  relief  from  such  laws,  man- 
dates, and  other  requirements. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  except  the  amendments  printed 
in  House  Report  103-416  or  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  today.  Each 
amendment  may  be  offered  only  in  the 
order  printed  in  the  report,  by  the 
Member  designated  in  the  report,  shall 
be  considered  as  read,  shall  be  debat- 
able for  the  time  specified,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent  of  the  amendment, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader,  amendment  No.  2  printed  in 
part  1  of  the  report  may  be  offered  in  a 
modified  form  that  is  germane  to  its 
printed  form. 

If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments 
printed  in  part  2  of  the  report  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  to  be  adopted  shall  be 
considered  as  finally  adopted. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  House  Report 
103-416. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRANK  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: 

Page  5.  strike  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  8.  line  10. 

Page  8,  line  11,  strike  "302"  and  insert 
"301". 

Page  8,  strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  9,  line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  will  begin  by 
yielding  myself  90  seconds. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  January  31,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  we  just  received,  the 
President  suddenly  decided  he  needed  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. I  think  there  is  some  coincidence 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  supple- 
mental emergency  then  going  forward. 
Someone  probably  suggested  that  to 
him.  They  are  not  stupid.  They  said. 


"We  can  get  $1.2  billion  right  on  to  the 
earthquake,"  so  they  sent  it  in. 

It  includes,  for  instance,  a  request  for 
$478  million  to  compensate  them  for  all 
the  money  we  have  spent  on  Haiti. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  simply 
got  a  request  here  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  their  allies  in  the  House, 
who  are  entitled  to  do  this,  to  increase 
the  budget  for  the  year.  It  lists  Soma- 
lia, Bosnia,  Iraq,  and  Haiti.  That  is 
every  operation  they  engaged  in.  If  we 
adopt  the  bill  as  it  now  is  and  defeat 
my  amendment,  we  are  accepting  the 
precedent  that  the  military  budget  is 
simply  for  maintenance,  and  that  any 
time  the  military  actually  has  to  be 
called  into  action,  no  matter  how 
small,  as  unfortunately  it  was  in  Haiti, 
they  get  extra  money. 

It  will  either  add  to  the  deficit,  and 
the  National  Taxpayer's  Union  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  or  it  will  come 
at  the  expense  of  other  programs  and 
perhaps  both. 

It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  fiscal  dis- 
cipline we  have  begun  to  subject  our- 
selves to,  to  simply  say  that  because 
there  was  an  earthquake  in  California, 
we  will  give  the  military  an  additional 
$1.2  billion.  Could  they  use  it?  No 
doubt.  Could  HUD  use  it?  Could  HHS 
use  it?  No  doubt.  But  we  should  not 
give  it  to  any  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  ask  for  time  in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  have  been  say- 
ing for  the  last  year  is  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  funded  at  the  bare  mini- 
mum to  maintain  operational  readiness 
and  any  additional  humanitarian  or 
peace  enforcing  operations  must  be 
funded  by  supplemental  appropriations. 
In  fact,  operational  readiness  could  be 
declining  even  now. 

The  President  has  agreed  with  that 
proposition  and  has  requested  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  I  believe 
that  we  are  now  seeing  a  reduction  in 
readiness  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  U.S.  forces  to  be 
projected  forward  in  a  one-front  war  on 
a  timely  basis,  let  alone  a  two-front 
war. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  see  that  we  can 
continue  to  operate  effectively  and  do 
humanitarian  and  peace  enforcing  op- 
erations without  additional  funding. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  got  an  agree- 
ment from  the  White  House  on  last 
year  in  our  bill  was  that  whenever 
there  is  an  overseas  humanitarian  or 
peace  enforcing  operation  beyond  the 
normal  operations  of  the  military  we 
would  get  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. The  defense  budget  has  been  re- 
duced severely  for  the  past  years  and 
additional  missions  require  additional 
funding. 
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The  President  would  come  to  the 
Congress,  consult  with  the  Congress, 
tell  us  the  cost  of  the  operation,  where 
he  is  going  to  get  the  money,  and  send 
up  a  supplemental.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  of  this 
country  that  those  supplementals  al- 
ways be  sent  up  in  a  timely  fashion. 

To  address  Haiti  alone,  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  supplemental  are  not  only 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  sending  a  ship 
to  Haiti  and  not  landing  but  to  enforce 
the  embargo  itself.  We  have  an  average 
of  six  warships  standing  offshore  and 
we  have  aircraft  flying  surveillance 
missions  involving  a  significant  num- 
ber of  military  personnel.  This  costs  a 
lot  of  money. 

The  other  thing  is  the  Bosnia  oper- 
ation. Involved  in  the  Bosnia  oper- 
ation, we  have  almost  9,000  troops.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  argue  about 
the  tragedy  involved  in  Bosnia.  I  have 
been  against  military  involvement  in 
Bosnia  because  I  don't  think  a  military 
solution  can  be  imposed  on  Bosnia.  I 
think  that  it  has  to  be  something  they 
work  out  politically. 

But  what  we  must  do  is  contain  the 
fighting.  They  must  understand  if  it 
goes  beyond  the  Bosnian  borders  the 
United  States  and  NATO  will  be  in- 
volved. By  putting  troops  in  Macedonia 
and  with  our  presence  in  the  Adriatic 
and  the  humanitarian  flights  we  are 
flying  to  support  the  United  Nations,  I 
think  that  statement  is  very  clear.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  in  Europe, 
we  got  compliments  from  the  foreign 
countries  about  the  policy  of  restraint 
that  the  United  States  has  been  operat- 
ing under  in  Bosnia. 

In  Somalia,  I  was  opposed  to  the  de- 
ployment in  the  first  place.  My  origi- 
nal disagreement  with  the  deployment 
to  Somalia  was  that  we  could  not  im- 
pose a  military  solution  on  the  people 
of  Somalia,  thus  we  should  not  get  in- 
volved. If  we  got  involved  we  would  kill 
a  lot  of  Somalians,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  We  are  leaving  be- 
cause we  could  not  impose  a  military 
solution.  But  it  was  a  very  expensive 
operation  and  an  unfortunate  oper- 
ation in  many  ways. 

If  we  had  gotten  out  in  January  of 
last  year  when  we  stabilized  the  situa- 
tion, I  would  have  said  that  I  was 
wrong.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
these  foreign  deployments  is  the  prob- 
lem we  run  into  with  the  United  Na- 
tions to  operate  and  command  a  situa- 
tion under  hostile  conditions. 

We  have  recommended  to  the  White 
House  that  they  consult  with  Congress 
before  they  allow  the  United  States 
U.N.  representative  to  vote  for  a  reso- 
lution which  would  imply  that  the 
United  States  supports  a  particular  op- 
eration and  is  willing  to  commit 
ground  forces. 

We  also  said  U.S.  forces  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  be  under  U.N.  com- 
mand in  hostile  situations  because  of 
the  United  Nations  lack  of  experience. 
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I  think  there  are  circumstances  where 
the  United  Nations  can  run  an  observer 
type  operation,  such  as  Macedonia.  For 
instance,  the  commander  in  Macedonia 
originally  opposed  United  States  forces 
going  into  Macedonia  in  an  observer 
type  operation.  After  he  saw  our  troops 
operating,  he  realized  the  tremendous 
assets  that  we  brought  to  his  force.  He 
now  compliments  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  forces. 

I  have  to  say  this:  I  am  absolutely 
amazed  at  the  diversity  of  missions 
that  the  U.S.  individual  service  people 
are  involved  in.  and  the  quality  of  that 
force.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  on  the 
edge  of  a  hollow  force.  It  is  important 
to  defeat  this  amendment,  because  I 
am  concerned  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
hollow  force.  Every  deployment  is  a 
cause  for  concern  and  takes  funds  away 
from  depot  maintenance,  real  property 
maintenance,  and  the  readiness  of  our 
troops  back  at  home. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  the  Frank  amendment.  It  is 
well  intended.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's priorities.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  real  mistake  and  a  disservice  to 
our  national  security  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  Members  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  to  demonstrate  that 
support  for  this  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  people  who  endorse 
all  of  my  priorities,  I  now  yield  5  min- 
utes of  my  remaining  time  to  dispose 
of  as  he  wishes  to  my  collaborator,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  yielded  5  minutes  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
control  as  he  wishes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  gentleman,  because  I  feel  this 
is  the  wrong  place  to  put  this  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  an  earthquake  disaster  relief 
bill  designed  to  help  the  people  who  are 
going  through  a  terrible  ordeal  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  last  minute  this  $1.2  bil- 
lion was  stuck  into  this  bill  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Now,  I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
MURTHA.  I  support  almost  everything 
the  gentleman  says  about  defense.  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  defense  advocates 
and  supporters  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  the  wrong  place  to 
be  doing  this. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  should  be  a 
full  and  thorough  debate  on  these  mon- 
eys being  spent  in  these  areas.  Some 
people  may  believe  we  should  spend 
more  money  in  Somalia,  some  people 
may    believe    we    should   spend    more 


money  in  Bosnia,  some  people  believe 
we  should  spend  more  money  in  Haiti, 
and  some  people  believe  we  should 
spend  more  money  imposing  the  Iraq 
no-fly  zone.  But  many  people  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  some  of  these  is- 
sues, and  they  should  have  a  full  and 
thorough  debate,  and  it  should  take 
place  in  another  vehicle  besides  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Then  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  scrutinizing  this  very  closely  and 
taking  this  $1.2  billion  out  and  passing 
the  Frank-Burton  amendment  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  tremendous  deficit. 
The  national  debt  is  almost  $4.5  tril- 
lion. It  is  projected  to  get  over  $6  tril- 
lion in  the  next  4  to  5  years,  and  maybe 
as  high  as  $7  trillion.  We  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  economize  and 
cut  spending  wherever  possible. 

While  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  de- 
fense and  support  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murtha,  almost  99 
percent  of  the  time  on  defense  issues,  I 
strongly  believe  this  is  the  wrong  place 
to  be  doing  this.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  pass  this  amendment, 
and  then  let's  look  at  this  at  another 
time  and  another  vehicle,  if  necessary. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hamburg]. 
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Mr.  HAMBURG.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
a  Representative  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia whose  district  suffered  some  of 
the  ill-effects  of  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake,  I  have  tremendous  con- 
cern, tremendous  sympathy  for  the 
people  in  Northridge  and  the  surround- 
ing area  for  what  they  have  gone 
through.  I  am  fully  in  support  of  this 
emergency  supplemental. 

But  I  want  to  stand  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  and  I  want  to  stand  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
and  say  that  these  expenditures,  this 
additional  $1.2  billion  on  top  of  a  de- 
fense budget  that  is  already  $265  bil- 
lion, that  these  issues  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  proper  forum.  They 
should  not  be  tacked  on  to  this  supple- 
mental. 

When  I  was  running  for  Congress,  one 
of  the  issues  that  came  up  most  often 
with  my  constituents  was.  why  do 
these  bills  go  through  Congress  where 
they  start  with  one  subject  and  pretty 
soon  they  are  on  to  this  and  this  and 
this.  That  is  Christmas  treeing.  This  is 
Christmas  treeing  of  a  bill  that  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

I  believe  we  diminish  the  suffering  of 
those  people  in  southern  California, 
who  are  living  on  the  ground,  living  in 
tents,  needing  immediate  attention 
from  this  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration, when  we  add  to  it  things  that 
really  are  extraneous  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  So  while  I  have  tremendous  re- 


spect for  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha].  I  believe  that  in  this  case  we 
need  a  different  forum  to  discuss  the 
issue,  and  we  should  move  forward  with 
the  bill  with  the  Frank  amendment. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  DICKS]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  quotes.  One 
is  from  Mr.  Shalikashvili  and  Les 
Aspin,  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Department  is  borrowing  from  depot 
maintenance,  operating  support  and  training 
funds  to  sustain  these  contingency  oper- 
ations. If  you  do  not  approve  the  Supple- 
mental request,  the  Department  will  have  to 
reduce  these  operations  with  predictable 
consequences  for  military  readiness. 

That  is  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  President  says. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  the 
Frank  amendment  which  would  strike  fund- 
ing that  is  essential  to  support  the  ongoing 
humanitarian,  peacekeeping  and  peace  en- 
forcing operations  for  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
Southwest  Asia  and  Haiti.  Ongoing  military 
contingency  operations  are  not  budgeted  in 
advance.  Consequently,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  borrowing  from  core  main- 
tenance and  support  resources  to  fund  these 
operations.  Restoring  these  funds  is  essential 
to  maintaining  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 

When  I  first  went  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha]  in 
1979,  America,  by  its  own  military  lead- 
ership's self-recognition  had  a  hollow 
force.  Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
having  that  hollow  military  back 
again. 

In  fact,  if  Members  talk  to  some  of 
our  military  leaders,  they  say  it  is  al- 
ready there.  We  are  starting  to  delay 
key  maintenance  projects.  We  are  not 
maintaining  our  equipment  as  well.  We 
are  having  a  difficult  time  with  reten- 
tion. We  are  having  a  harder  time  re- 
cruiting people. 

We  have  been  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing since  1985.  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  night,  said  it 
is  time  to  stop. 

What  I  am  asking  my  coUeaigues  to 
do  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  to  honor  Bill  Clinton's  request 
of  this  Congress,  and  that  is  to  stop 
cutting  defense  spending.  This  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

If  we  do  not  replace  this  $1.2  billion, 
we  are  going  to  cut  further  into  readi- 
ness, training,  all  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  have  to  have  a  competent, 
qualified  military.  All  the  money  that 
we  spent  in  the  1980's  to  build  up  our 
readiness  and  training  will  go  for 
naught. 

This  is  the  first  test  of  whether  we 
are  for  this  policy,  the  President's  pol- 
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icy,  but  we  are  not  going  to  cut  defense 
any  further  or  not.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  wants 
us  to  eat  out  of  the  budget  of  the  serv- 
ices, when  there  is  no  funding  there  for 
these  peacekeeping  operations,  very 
minimal.  He  wants  them  to  take  it  out 
of  their  hide,  and  they  just  simply  can- 
not take  it  out  of  their  hide  any  fur- 
ther. 

I  urge  this  House  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  and 
30  seconds. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  my  colleague  from  Washington 
just  said,  and  I  support  him,  as  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MuRTHA]  about  95  percent  of  the 
time  on  defense  issues.  And  I  am  not 
for  any  further  cuts  in  defense.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  be- 
cause we  must  have  our  readiness  at  a 
top  level. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this  is 
a  disaster  relief  bill  for  the  people  who 
are  suffering  in  California.  And  the  is- 
sues of  Haiti  and  Bosnia  and  Iraq  and 
Somalia  should  be  debated  under  a  sep- 
arate bill.  It  should  not  be  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

If  they  will  bring  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, another  supplemental  to  the 
floor,  where  we  can  discuss  this  in  a 
separate  forum,  I  probably  will  support 
most  of  these  additional  spending  re- 
quirements for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. But  I  say  one  more  time,  this  is 
not  the  vehicle  and  this  is  not  the 
time. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
procedure  of  the  House.  We  do  not  have 
that  many  vehicles.  What  we  are  doing 
is  feeding  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  all  around  the  world,  and  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  sucking  up  the 
cost  of  this  great  humanitarian  effort. 

The  gentleman  can  pick  and  choose 
as  he  will  as  to  which  vehicle  he  wants 
to  argue  this  thing  on,  but  we  have  got 
to  address  this  issue.  This  is  not  a 
minor  issue. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  we  have 
been  around  here  a  long  time.  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  been  here  for  about 
10  or  11  years.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
there  will  be  more  appropriation  bills. 
There  will  be  more  supplemental  bills. 
We  all  know  that. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  spend  this 
money,  and  I  believe  some  of  this 
money  is  necessary  because  we  must 
have  an  adequate  defense  posture,  then 
I  will  support  it.  But  this  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle and  this  is  not  the  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume,  to  reinforce 
what  was  just  said  about  the  proce- 
dure. 

Understand  that  every  one  of  the 
items  mentioned  in  this  letter  from  the 
President,  Southwest  Asia,  that  is  Iraq, 
Haiti.  Bosnia,  and  Somalia,  was  under- 
way when  we  did  the  budget  last  year. 
There  is  nothing  unforeseen  here. 

What  this  says  is.  they  do  not  like 
the  results  of  the  House  and  Senate 
budget  procedure  so  they  will  use  this 
emergency  supplemental  to  reopen  the 
issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  says 
we  are  asking  them  to  eat  these  con- 
tingencies. These  were  part  of  the 
budget  request  last  year.  Everything 
on  here  was  known  when  Congress 
voted  the  budget  in  September.  We  did 
not  vote  the  budget  12  years  ago.  We 
voted  a  budget  in  September. 

They  decided,  as  does  every  Depart- 
ment down  there,  that  they  did  not  get 
enough.  So  they  use  this  opportunity 
to  get  more. 

It  is  so  urgent,  by  the  way,  that  the 
administration  asked  for  it,  accord- 
ingly to  their  own  letter,  on  January 
31.  That  was  Monday.  What  was  hap- 
pening Monday?  The  earthquake  sup- 
plemental was  coming  up. 

This  is  seizing  an  opportunity.  They 
saw  the  train  going.  They  jumped  on. 

The  fact  is,  however,  very  clearly, 
there  is  nothing  on  here  that  they  are 
asking  to  be  reimbursed  for  that  was 
not  fully  known  and  underway  when 
the  budget  went  through.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  way  to  bust  open  the  budget  and. 
when  they  go  first,  invite  every  other 
Department  to  come  afterward. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Madam  Chairman.  I  was 
in  Bosnia  2  weeks  ago.  The  airdrops  are 
working.  They  are  bringing  supplies  to 
help  the  people.  I  met  with  our  U.S. 
military  MASH  medical  unit  in  Zagreb. 
Croatia  and  they  are  making  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  only  have  1  minute,  so  let  me 
quickly  say  that  this  amendment  will 
be  the  worst  thing  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  our  military  forces  and  to 
the  world,  to  tell  them  that  funds  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  peace- 
keeping are  shut  off. 

There  was  a  man  named  Adolf  Hitler 
that  wrote  a  book  in  the  1930's.  "Mein 
Kampf."  and  we  did  not  translate  the 
book  until  1940.  The  Russian  politician, 
Zhirinovsky,  has  also  written  a  book, 
and  we  have  not  yet  translated  it. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Russia  today 
is  unbelievable.  A  vote  for  the  Frank 
amendment  would  signal  to  the 
Zhirinovskys  of  the  world  that  they 
can  proceed  with  their  plans  to  wreak 
havoc  because  the  United  States  won't 
be  involved. 


Last,  I  would  say,  go  see  the  movie 
"Schindler's  List,"  which  depicts  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust  of  World 
World  II.  There  is  a  "Schindler's  List" 
taking  place  today  in  Bosnia  and  a 
vote  for  the  Frank  amendment,  I 
think,  only  allows  this  tragedy  to  con- 
tinue. A  vote  against  it,  I  think,  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  freedom  around  the  world. 

I  strongly  urge  Members  to  vote 
down  this  amendment.  It  would  not  be 
good  for  our  Nation's  defense  nor  good 
for  world  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  has  6 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha]  has  5 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  has  1*/^  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Meehan]. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  Frank  amend- 
ment because  I  think  military  spending 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
other  parts  of  the  budget.  I  have  voted 
for  every  major  spending  discipline 
proposal  offered  in  this  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Penny-Kasich  amendment 
and  the  line-item  veto.  I  voted  for 
these  proposals  because  I  believe  that 
we  must  get  spending  under  control 
and  set  priorities.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  those  who  voted  with  me  on  those 
proposals  want  to  make  an  exception 
for  defense,  they  will  have  no  credibil- 
ity when  arguing  against  exceptions 
for  urban  aid,  disasters,  unemployment 
insurance,  or  any  other  program  some- 
one with  different  priorities  labels 
"vital." 

The  national  defense  must  always  be 
a  priority,  but  it  should  have  to  live 
under  the  same  constraints  as  other 
priorities.  We're  being  asked  to  accept 
cuts  in  mass  transit,  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance,  and  a  wide  range  of 
programs  that  help  the  poor.  Then 
we're  supposed  to  turn  around  and  vote 
to  add  to  the  deficit  so  the  military 
can  have  more  money  for  operating 
costs.  Of  course  the  military  feels  it 
needs  more  money.  So  does  every  other 
department.  Everyone  is  going  to  have 
to  tighten  their  belts,  and  the  military 
is  no  different. 

Today's  debate  is  disturbingly  simi- 
lar to  the  debate  we  had  over  last 
year's  supplemental  spending  bill.  We 
were  told  that  the  Pentagon  needed  to 
cover  unexpected  defense  costs  in- 
curred for  operations  in  Somalia  and 
Iraq.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Pen- 
tagon is  unable  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams out  of  existing  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts,  especially  since 
some  of  these  operations  have  been 
going  on  for  3  years.  The  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  for  combat  and  peacekeep- 
ing operations  should  reduce  the  need 


for  normal  peacetime  training  exer- 
cises. Forces  rotated  into  the  Middle 
East  or  Africa  do  not  need  the  training 
time  required  in  peacetime,  because 
they  are  getting  the  flying  hours  and 
days  underway  normally  accumulated 
during  training  in  real  world  oper- 
ations. Experience  in  live  combat  and 
peacekeeping  operations  should  raise 
readiness,  not  lower  it.  These  oper- 
ations are  worthwhile,  but  we  cannot 
circumvent  the  budget  process  every 
time  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
cides it  wants  more  money. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  say  to  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank],  as  he 
knows,  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
him,  but  I  think  the  allusion  to 
"Schindler's  List"  was,  while  seeming 
to  many  like  a  stretch,  very  pertinent 
and  valid  in  that  there  is  an  ongoing 
genocide  going  on  in  Bosnia.  The  gen- 
tleman may  or  may  not  agree  with 
that,  and  he  probably  does. 

Our  only  participation  so  far  is  in  the 
humanitarian  airlift  and  support  re- 
quirements. President  Clinton,  when  he 
stood  here  the  other  night  with  his  few 
comments  about  foreign  policy,  alluded 
proudly  to  the  most  extensive  ongoing 
humanitarian  airlift  in  history.  Prob- 
ably 10  to  20  percent  of  the  basic  ra- 
tions in  Sarajevo,  Srebrenica,  and  else- 
where, are  getting  through.  We  must 
continue  to  be  involved  at  least  as 
much  as  we  are. 

As  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  DAN  Hamburg,  one  of 
the  best  talents  in  the  new  class,  a  man 
I  am  in  awe  of.  and  I  support  the  Cali- 
fornia money,  for  him  to  say  this  is  a 
DOD  Christmas  tree  I  think  is  a  prob- 
lem, when  I  would  note  that  it  was  not 
much  of  a  Christmas  in  Bosnia,  and  the 
winter  goes  on. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
completely  wrong  for  one  reason.  Noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  would  interfere 
one  iota  with  our  ability  to  carry  on 
our  activity  in  Bosnia.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  that  requires  us  to  stop 
what  we  are  doing  in  Haiti.  Bosnia,  So- 
malia, or  Iraq.  When  the  budget  was 
passed,  we  were  doing  these  things. 

What  this  says  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  get  extra 
money.  This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  According  to  them,  they  want- 
ed $276  million  for  Bosnia.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  about  Bosnia,  it  is  about  the 
Department  of  Defense  living  within 
its  budget. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  about  Bosnia. 
I  refer  to  the  gentleman  on  that. 


Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  It  will 
not  stop  them  from  doing  what  they 
are  doing  with  Bosnia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  restate  one  thing.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
cut  the  Department  of  Defense  any  fur- 
ther. We  have  cut  it  too  far  already.  I 
believe  we  should  keep  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  this  is  the  vehicle 
for  this. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  are  putting 
all  of  these  issues,  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  all  of  these  problems  in  one 
big  bag.  and  saying.  "Take  it  or  leave 
it."  Some  of  these  things  I  agree  with. 
Some  of  these  expenditures  I  agree 
with.  Others  I  think  are  totally  unnec- 
essary and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  is  why  it  should  come  down 
here  in  a  separate  appropriations  bill, 
in  a  separate  vehicle,  so  we  could  de- 
bate these  things  independently  and 
cut  out  the  waste.  If  we  did  it  that 
way.  we  would  save  the  taxpayers 
money  and  still  deal  with  most  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Maloney]. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  so- 
called  Frank  amendment  to  delete  $1.2 
billion  in  deficit  spending  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. Once  again.  Congress  seems  in- 
tent on  fueling  our  constituents'  anger 
over  totally  unnecessary  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

The  underlying  bill  was  designed  to 
provide  vital  relief  to  the  victims  of 
the  tragic  earthquake  which  struck 
California,  but  this  bill  was  not  de- 
signed to  fund  military  operations 
which  have  been  going  on  for  up  to  3 
years.  To  include  this  spending  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  word  "emergency", 
and  demeans  the  suffering  of  the  quake 
victims. 

The  Pentagon  has  $265  billion  a  year 
to  spend.  It  is  about  time  they  learned 
to  budget  for  ongoing  operations. 

If  the  Pentagon  really  needs  another 
$1.2  billion  for  its  budget,  at  least  we 
should  follow  normal  procedure  and 
properly  consider  it  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  this  year.  We  should  not 
sneak  it  through  as  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental. 

The  American  people  support  true 
compassionate  emergency  aid  for  the 
victims  of  disaster  in  California,  but 
they  will  not  and  should  not  support 
this  kind  of  hidden  defense  spending.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  so-called  Frank 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 
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I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  mixed  emotions,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  I  think  have 
good  points.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
funded  in  this  way.  However,  if  we  do 
not  fund  it.  I  feel  that  the  military  did 
not  ask  to  go  to  Somalia.  It  did  not  ask 
to  go  to  Haiti,  but  it  has  expenses.  His- 
torically, those  expenses  are  passed  on 
to  DOD. 

We  took  a  $50  billion  cut  in  the  102d 
Congress,  with  an  additional  $127  bil- 
lion in  this  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent says  no  more  cuts.  I  am  in  three 
different  committees,  and  in  every 
committee  they  are  still  trying  to  cut 
defense.  Those  cuts  are  putting  us 
below  a  hollow  force. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  that  it 
should  not  be  funded  in  this  way.  How- 
ever, if  we  do  not.  the  military.  I  know 
this  House,  will  not  get  it  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  military  will  take  the 
heat. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  and  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. The  funds  that  are  in  this  supple- 
mental are  needed  right  now.  because, 
as  we  speak,  the  operations  in  Somalia. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Iraq  have  forced  the 
military  services  to  divert  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  other  ac- 
counts, those  very  accounts  which  sup- 
port the  readiness  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  field:  money  for  flying  hours, 
money  for  training  hours,  money  for 
steaming  hours,  all  being  tapped  and 
drawn  down  to  support  the  operations 
that  the  President  has  put  us  into  in 
other  lands. 

Let  me  just  give  one  example.  The 
Army  in  Europe,  as  we  speak,  is  short 
$300  million  in  operating  accounts, 
which  without  relief  means  training 
cutbacks  of  25  percent.  What  does  that 
mean  to  our  young  men  and  women 
who  are  in  harm's  way?  In  means,  first 
of  all,  threats  to  their  lives  and  their 
limbs.  Helicopters  crash,  airplanes 
crash,  when  they  do  not  have  flying 
proficiency.  Their  ability  to  respond  to 
any  kind  of  an  emergency  is  eroded  and 
destroyed. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  $600  million 
short,  which,  if  left  unaddressed,  is 
going  to  mean  cuts  in  flying  hours  and 
training  exercises. 

Likewise,  as  has  been  alluded  to  by 
my  dear  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha],  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
[Mr.  Dicks],  all  the  services  are  defer- 
ring needed  maintenance  on  both 
equipment  and  on  property. 
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The  bottom  line  is  that  all  of  these 
operations  have  so  far  been  run  by  the 
Depajtment  out  of  its  own  hide,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  administration  is 
pulling  down  the  necessary  funding  and 
manpower,  which  we  have  seen  shrink 
in  dramatic  proportions  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  about  $30  billion  in  expenditures 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation  less 
than  we  were  just  2  years  ago,  $30  bil- 
lion less,  and  the  same  for  the  force 
structure.  It  is  down  25  percent  from 
where  it  was  during  Desert  Storm. 

We  all  know  that  the  administration 
plans  to  increase  these  cuts  and  keep 
them  going  at  levels  that  many  of  us 
believe  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
funding  a  security  system  through  our 
Department  of  Defense  that  will  meet 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  fabric  of  our 
armed  services. 

Let  us  remember  this.  We  just  saw 
the  new  nominee  for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense testify  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. His  estimate  was  that  they  are  $20 
billion  short  from  meeting  the  bottom- 
up  review  requirements  over  the  next  5 
years.  My  own  estimate  of  that  num- 
ber, shared  by  many  others  in  the 
Chamber,  as  I  look  around  me,  is  that 
the  figure  is  at  least  $33  billion  and 
probably  higher.  We  are,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  heading  for  a  train 
wreck  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  un- 
derstand that.  But  if  we  want  to  take  a 
sure  path  to  disaster,  then  what  we  do 
is  lay  on  additional  missions  for  the 
military  and  make  them  pay  for  it  out 
of  what  was  budgeted  for  their  normal 
operational  activity,  for  exercises  and 
training,  in  training  and  flying  and 
steaming,  and  then  refuse  to  replenish 
those  accounts.  If  you  want  to  return 
to  a  hollow  force,  then  that's  the  rec- 
ipe. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  a  vote 
for  this  amendrnent  is  a  vote  for  a  hol- 
low Army,  a  hollow  Navy,  a  hollow 
military.  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of 
time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a 
very  difficult  position  because  I  sup- 
port most  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment.  I  believe 
we  have  cut  defense  too  far.  I  believe 
we  need  to  make  sure  we  have  adequate 
military  preparedness.  But  once  again, 
this  is  not  the  vehicle  for  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  President 
wants  additional  money  for  these  oper- 
ations around  the  world,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  ask  us  and  send  up  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  am  sure  it 
would  get  to  the  floor  in  a  short  period 
of  time  and  we  would  be  able  to  debate 
each  and  every  one  of  these  operations. 
As  I  said  before,  some  of  the  operations 


I  think  are  absolutely  essential,  and  we 
should  be  funding  them.  Others  I  think 
are  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  But 
when  we  lump  them  all  together,  we 
take  it  or  leave  it,  and  as  a  result  we 
waste  money.  I  submit,  bring  another 
bill  back  here  that  splits  it  out  so  that 
we  can  look  at  each  one  of  these  oper- 
ations and  cut  out  the  waste.  If  we  do 
that  I  will  support  most  of  it. 

Support  the  Burton-Frank  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Becerra]. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Madam  Chairman, 
when  I  left  California  and  my  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Los  Angeles  I  came  here  to  try 
and  get  emergency  relief  and  aid  to  all 
of  the  people  who  needed  assistance  as 
a  result  of  this  particular  earthquake. 
I  came  here  prepared  to  vote  today  for 
a  package  that  would  do  exactly  that, 
help  the  people  in  need. 

We  also  added  a  chance  to  help  some 
of  the  folks  that  were  damaged  and 
were  hurt  as  a  result  of  the  floods,  and 
there  is  some  money  in  there  for  people 
who  are  still  hurting  from  Hugo. 

But  now  we  find  we  are  being  asked 
to  provide  welfare  for  the  biggest  queen 
in  this  Nation.  $1.2  billion  for  a  mili- 
tary defense  budget  that  does  not  need 
it.  And  I  must  tell  Members  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  someone  from  Los  Angeles 
to  say  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  this  Member  will  not  be  able  to 
support  emergency  relief  aid  for  all  of 
the  people  who  need  it  because  we  are 
bloating  a  package,  we  are  bloating  a 
package  here  with  things  that  are  un- 
necessary. And  I  must  tell  Members 
that  when  we  talk  about  depriving  in- 
dividuals in  Los  Angeles  of  aid  that  is 
needed  as  result  of  an  emergency,  indi- 
viduals that  many  people  may  not  con- 
sider fully  entitled  to  such  aid,  I  think 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  say  that 
if  some  people  who  are  humanly  af- 
fected by  this  particular  earthquake,  if 
they  cannot  get  the  aid,  then  how  can 
we  support  $1.2  billion  going  to  the 
military  defense  budget  which  is  al- 
ready overbloated? 

So  I  would  tell  my  colleagues  to 
please  think  very  carefully  about  the 
bill,  but  please  support  the  Burton- 
Frank  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  re- 
iterate that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ending  operations  in  Bosnia.  The  ad- 
ministration's letter  does  not  say  that. 
It  says  we  will  continue  Bosnia,  but  we 
would  then  not  be  able  to  do  other 
things.  The  only  person  who  said  any- 
thing derogatory  about  the  operation 
in  Bosnia  today  was  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  who  said  he  thought  it 
was  a  mistake  to  get  too  involved. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  is  going  to 
cut  out  any  involvement. 


I  apologize,  but  the  gentleman  says 
he  said  only  Somalia.  I  thought  he  said 
Bosnia  as  well.  But  we  can  check  it 
later.  But  no  one  here  is  trying  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  in  Bosnia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  of 
these  operations,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Soma- 
lia, and  Haiti  was  going  on  when  we 
voted  the  defense  budget.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  is  an  emergency  in 
the  sense  that  it  came  up  after  the 
fact.  When  we  voted  the  defense  budg- 
et, these  things  were  before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  said 
do  not  cut.  This  is  not  a  cut.  This  is  an 
effort  to  prevent  an  add-on.  Nothing 
before  the  Congress  today  cuts  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to  add  to  the 
budget  that  we  adopted. 

Then  we  have  the  procedural  ques- 
tion. Members  have  said,  and  I  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningham],  who  was 
very  open  about  it,  he  does  not  like  the 
procedure  but  he  thinks  defense  needs 
more  money.  He  is  right.  He  thought 
they  did  last  time,  he  simply  did  not 
like  the  budget  process. 

But  Members  who  vote  against  this 
amendment  will  have  a  hard  time  in 
the  future  saying  we  do  not  like  this 
situation  where  we  use  one  bill  as  le- 
verage for  another,  we  do  not  like 
these  add-ons,  because  we  have  an  un- 
anticipated earthquake  in  California 
and  it  is  being  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
raise  the  defense  budget  for  operations 
which  were  ongoing  the  last  time  we 
voted  for  the  defense  budget. 

And  then  we  get  to  the  question  of 
where  we  are  with  discipline.  We  have 
begun  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  deficit. 
Now  do  we  send  the  signal  that  OK,  the 
heat  is  off  and  any  department  that 
has  felt  that  the  caps  that  we  imposed 
were  too  rigid  is  now  entitled  on  a  sup- 
plemental here,  or  there,  we  all  know 
the  niches,  maybe  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, get  whatever  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  necessary,  and  if  we  start  this. 
Members  can  imagine  what  they  will 
do  on  the  other  side.  So  what  they  are 
saying  is  nobody  will  any  longer  be 
considered  bound  by  the  budget.  We 
have  a  budget  that  we  adopted.  It  left 
every  department  dissatisfied  and  in- 
sufficiently funded  in  many  respects. 
Now  for  no  new  purpose,  but  for  pur- 
poses all  of  which  were  ongoing  at  the 
time  of  the  budget,  we  are  being  told 
let  us  use  this  appropriation,  let  us  use 
the  need  for  earthquake  relief  as  a 
chance  to  reopen  the  budget. 

We  will  be  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  soon,  and  many  will  be 
asked  in  HUD,  in  HHS,  in  Labor,  and  in 
Transportation  and  the  Environment 
to  take  some  severe  restrictions.  We 
set  a  very  bad  example  if  we  say  just 
before  we  begin  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  that  oh,  that  is  not  such 
a  problem.  We  can  get  around  those 
things. 

If  the  Defense  Department  gets  $1.2 
billion  simply  for  issues  that  had  pre- 
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viously  been  before  us  when  we  did  the 
budget,  then  we  are  inviting  every 
other  department  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  hope  we  will  show  that  we  are  staying 
on  the  track  of  budget  restraint  and  le- 
gitimate procedure  and  vote  for  the 
amendment  that  is  supported  by  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  and  other 
groups,  and  myself,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.       FRANK      of      Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  158,  noes  260, 
not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8] 
AYES— 158 
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Huffington 

Rohrabacher 

Brown  (OH) 

Inglls 

Roth 

Bryant 

Inslee 

Roukema 

Bunnlng 

Jacobs 

Royce 

Burton 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rush 

Cantwell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Sanders 

Card  in 

Johnston 

Santorum 

Cattle 

Kennedy 

Schlff 

Clay 

Kim 

Schroeder 

Clayton 

Kingston 

Schumer 

Coble 

Kleczka 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins  (GA) 

Klein 

Serrano 

Collins  (MI) 

Klug 

Shays 

Combest 

Kreldler 

Smith  (MI) 

Conyers 

LaRocco 

Snowe 

Coppersmith 

Lazlo 

Stenholm 

Cox 

Leach 

Strickland 

Coyne 

Maloney 

Studds 

Crapo 

Mann 

Stupak 

Danner 

ManzuUo 

Swett 

Deal 

Margolies- 

Synar 

DeFazlo 

Mezvinsky 

Taylor  (NO) 

DeLay 

McDermott 

Thomas  (WY) 

Delluins 

McKinney 

Towns 

Deutsch 

Meehan 

Unsoeld 

Doman 

Menendez 

Valentine 

Dreler 

Mica 

Velazquez 

Duncan 

Mlnge 

Vento 

Edwards  (CAi 

Mink 

Washington 

Ehlers 

Morella 

Watt 

English 

Myers 

Waxman 

Evans 

.Vadler 

Wheat 

Ewing 

.Neal  (MA) 

Williams 

Fawell 

Neal  (NO 

Woolsey 

Filner 

Norton  (DC) 

Wyden 

Flngerhut 

Nussle 

Yates 

Flake 

Olver 
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Zimmer 

Ackermon  . 

Baesler 

Beilenson 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Baker  (CA) 

Berman 

Applegate 

Baker  (LA) 

Bevill 

Armey 

Barlow 

Bishop 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bartlett 

Blackwell 

Bachus  (AL) 

Bateman 

Bllley 

Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Can- 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Coleman 

CODdit 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  ( VI ) 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dunn 

Durbln 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

Eshoo 

Everett 

Faleomavaega 

(ASl 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  I  LA) 
Fields  (TX) 
Fish 

FoglletU 
Ford  (MI) 
Fowler 
Franks  (CT) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Gllckman 
Gocxlling 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
HalKTXl 
Hamilton 
Hansen 
Harman 
Hasten 
Hayes 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Hinchey 


Andrews  (TX) 

Bentley 

Chapman 

Collins  (IL) 

Crane 

Hastings 

Hillianl 


Hoacland 

Hobaon 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

JefTerson 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

King 

Klink 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Manton 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHale 

McHagh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

McSulty 

Meek 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 


Pastor 

Paxon 

Pelosl 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Romero- Barc«lo 

(PR) 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal-AUard 
Sabo 

Sangmeister 
Sarpallus 
Sawyer 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Scott 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slatlery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (N J) 
Smith  (TX) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
Steams 
Stokes 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor  (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torrtcelli 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Upton 
Visclosky 
Volkraer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Waters 
Weldon 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wynn 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zeliff 
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On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  BLUTE,  and  Mr.  HA^V^S.  and  Ms. 
RO"Y^AL-ALLARD  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  STRICKLAND,  KIM, 

PALLONE,  ROHRABACHER.  TOWNS, 
OLVER,  GOODLATTE  and  INGLIS  of 
South  Carolina  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Studds) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3759)  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Lehman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Markey 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 

Pomeroy 


Reynolds 
Shepherd 
Smith  (OR) 
Stark 

Underwood  (GU) 
Whitten 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  2  TO 
H.R.  3749  FOLLOWING  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  AMENDMENT  TO  BE 
OFFERED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
FAZIO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
this  request  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader  and  the  minority 
whip  to  simply  give  us  more  time  to 
see  if  we  can  work  out  an  issue  related 
to  the  buyouts  regarding  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]  is  disposed  of  that  it  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  Clay-Hoyer 
amendment.  No.  2.  under  the  terms 
specified  in  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  to 
make  the  observation  that  we  will  not 
on  our  side  object  as  an  act  of  comity. 
We  do  make  the  observation  that,  be- 
cause we  have  the  Reagan-Thatcher 
dinner  this  evening,  we  hope  to  come 
back  with  another  unanimous  consent 
request  in  the  very  near  future  on 
length  of  time  involving  some  amend- 
ments, but.  as  an  act  of  comity  on  our 
side,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  think  it 
makes  sense  to  agree  to  this  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HO'YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for 
further  clarification.  Some  of  us  have 
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worked  on  this  for  quite  some  time, 
and  I  do  not  disagree  that  we  ought  to 
work  out  the  differences.  Hopefully  we 
can  because  we  all  support  the  concept. 
But  in  the  event  that  we  have  not 
worked  this  out  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Fazio  amendment,  if  it  is 
offered,  are  we  certain  it  will  be  taken 
up  then  or  disposed  of  if  not  taken  up? 
Will  we  have  further  extensions  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  that  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  for 
further  extension,  and,  if  we  do  not 
have  an  agreement,  I  do  not  expect  to 
offer  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  wjls  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  336  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3759. 

D  1507 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3759)  making  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mrs.  KENNELLY  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier  today,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  had 
been  disposed  of.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  103-416. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  DEL'TSCH 

Mr.  DEUTSCH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Deltsch:  On 
page  19,  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

AD.MINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  may  not  expend  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  it,  or  deny  the  political  subdivi- 
sion known  as  Metropolitan  Dade  County. 
State  of  Florida,  coverage  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  requiring  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
to  direct  property  owners  to  tear  down  exist- 
ing construction  of  which  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  was  aware  on  or 
after  August  24,  1992.  where  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  did  not  give  accurate  notice  to 
affected  property  owners  of  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  regulation  requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Deutsch] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Deutsch]. 

Mr.  DEUTSCH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

BROWN). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Deutsch]  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  in  order  to 
have  a  very  brief  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
V.A.,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes], 
and  I  ask  if  he  would  be  willing  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  delighted  to  join  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  bill  includes  $15  million  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy [FEMA]  to  spend  on  research,  par- 
ticularly postearthquake  investiga- 
tions under  section  11  of  the  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram [NEHRP]. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  program  is 
very  important  to  our  understanding  of 
earthquakes.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
help  the  research  teams  that  are  out 
gathering  such  information  to  do  their 
job  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  also  my 
understanding.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
all  of  the  investigations  will  be  carried 
out  collaboratively  among  the  NEHRP 
agencies.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of 
these  investigations,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  we  receive  a  plan  from  the 
agencies  on  the  proposed  study  within 
2  months  of  the  signing  of  this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  provision  that  FEMA  will  distrib- 
ute the  funds  to  the  NEHRP  agencies 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  and  that  my  understanding 
of  the  uses  of  the  $15  million  concurs 
with  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
VA-HUD  subcommittee  of  appropria- 
tions. Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  assurances. 


Mr.  DEUTSCH.  Madam  Chairman,  18 
months  ago  Hurricane  Andrew  dev- 
astated south  Florida.  Up  to  that  time 
it  was  the  largest  disaster  in  our  Na- 
tion's and  probably  the  world's  history. 
Many  residents  went  through  a  living 
hell,  and  many  residents  are  still  going 
through  that  same  crisis  in  their  lives. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  there  to  solve  prob- 
lems, not  to  create  them.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  were  in  this 
Chamber  before  I  arrived  who  did  such 
a  great  deal  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  south  Florida  experi- 
enced during  that  period  of  time. 

FEMA,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  has  done  both  good 
and  actually  some  really  awful  bad 
things  in  its  work  in  south  Florida. 
There  are  some  residents  who  are  still 
going  through  a  type  of  living  hell. 
Residents  of  Royal  Harbor  Yacht  Club 
in  south  Dade  County  are  amongst 
those  people. 

These  are  people  who  had  built  their 
homes  that  were  totally  devastated  in 
the  hurricane,  in  almost  the  eye  of  the 
storm,  and  then  rebuilt  their  homes 
after  getting  the  proper  permits,  and 
now  have  been  told  by  FEMA  that  they 
should  destroy  the  homes  after  they 
were  properly  permitted. 

For  the  last  6  months  my  office,  as 
well  as  the  offices  in  Dade  County  of 
County  Commissioner  Hawkins  and  the 
county  manager,  has  been  trying  to  re- 
solve this  issue  with  FEMA. 

I  really  want  to  thank  the  Rules 
Committee  members  today  for  making 
this  amendment  in  order.  Within  the 
last  24  hours  we  have  worked  with 
FEMA,  and  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve an  intractable  issue.  This  should 
not  have  ever  been  to  the  point  of  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  is  an  issue  which  should 
have  been  resolved  administratively, 
and  it  has  now  been  resolved  adminis- 
tratively. My  hope  is  that  by  both  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  bringing  to 
our  attention  some  of  these  problems 
of  FEMA,  those  people  who  have  been 
victims  of  natural  disasters  since  Hur- 
ricane Andrew,  those  in  the  Midwest 
and  those  in  California  today,  would 
not  experience  the  level  of  frustration 
and  the  level  of  intractable  bureauc- 
racies that  some  people  still  experience 
in  south  Florida. 

Madam  Chairman,  with  those  com- 
ments and  again  with  my  appreciation, 
particularly  for  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  members  responsible  for  mak- 
ing this  amendment  in  order,  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 


Pvu-suant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
today,  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 
The  amendment  is  debatable  *  for  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  and  a  Member 
opposed. 

The  amendment  is  not  subject  to 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  after  the  last 
section  (preceding  theshort  title)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorize  to  be  pur- 
chased with  financial  assistance  provided 
using  funds  made  available  in  this  Act.  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  should,  in  expending 
the  assistance,  purchase  only  American- 
made  equipment  and  products,  and  that  no- 
tice of  this  provision  be  given  to  each  recipi- 
ent of  assistance  covered  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  amendment  is  very  straight- 
forward. The  American  taxpayers  pro- 
vide the  money  for  us  to  run  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  our  Government 
buys  goods  and  services,  we  should  en- 
courage that  those  moneys  be  used  to 
buy  American-made  goods  and  prod- 
ucts. 

With  that.  Madam  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
committee,  and  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  oppose  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  1  printed  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  103-416. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MYERS  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill: 

(1)  Insert  the  text  of  H.R.  3511.  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  mak- 
ing rescissions  of  S2.561  billion:  and 

(2)  insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  .  Rescission  of  Funds  Connected 
With  Reduction  in  Full  Time  Equivalent 
PosmoNS.— Of  the  aggregate  funds  made 
available  to  executive  departments  and 
agencies  in  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  purposes  of  employee  compensa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  $750.(XX).(X)0  is  rescinded.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  allocate  such  rescission  among 
the  appropriate  accounts  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  such  allo- 
cation. 

Sec  .  Reduction  in  administrative  Ex- 
penses. 

(a)  Budget  Obligations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amount  obligated  by 
all  departments  and  agencies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
penses during  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  sufficient  to  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $3,200,000,000  in  outlays  for  ex- 
penses during  fiscal  year  1994.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  establish  obligation  limits  for  each 
agency  and  department  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  this  section. 

Sec  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  Commu- 
nity Development  Grants. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment— Community  Development  Grants"  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124)  for  grants,  $400,000,000  is  rescinded. 

Sec  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  MK-19 
Grenade  Launcher  Progra.m. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Procurement  of  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-139),  $15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  MK-19  Grenade  Launcher 
Program. 

Sec  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  NOAA 
Research  Fleet. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration"  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-121),  $17,000,000  is  rescinded. 

Sec    .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  EDA. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development  Assistance 
Programs"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 

Sec  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  House 
Franking. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "House  of  Representatives — Salaries 
and  Expenses"  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-69). 
$2,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
"Official  Mail  Costs". 

Sec  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  World 
Bank. 

(5)  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy": 
$50,000,000  to  be  derived  from  advance  pro- 
curement of  LHD-7. 


Sec.  .  Rescission  of  Funds  for  Legisla- 
tive Branch. 

(a)  In  general.— The  funds  made  available 
for  each  account  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-69),  are 
rescinded  by  1.3  percent  of  such  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  full 
hour  here.  I  hope  we  can  complete  this 
debate  in  less  than  an  hour,  maybe 
something  even  less  than  a  half  hour, 
because  we  do  have  a  busy  schedule 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this 
House  or  anyone  in  the  country  who 
does  not  want  to  help  the  victims  of 
this  earthquake  in  California.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  us  have  some  difficulty 
about  how  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
this  without  doing  more  damage  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  the  rest  of  our 
budget.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  to 
offer  this  amendment.  I  wish  I  did  not 
have  to  do  it.  I  wish  we  had  the  mecha- 
nism already  set  up  so  we  would  have 
the  means  of  taking  care  of  disasters 
like  this  and  helping  the  people  who 
need  the  help  so  badly  without  doing 
this  to  our  economy,  but  unfortu- 
nately, through  the  lack  of  wisdom  of 
this  body,  we  have  not  accomplished 
this  through  the  years.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  think  today  is  the  day  we  should 
start  taking  action  to  make  sure  that 
in  the  future  we  will  pay  for  these. 

Every  one  of  us  and  everyone  else 
who  is  fajniliar  with  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  has  had  the  experience  of 
having  to  readjust  their  budgets.  Every 
homeowner  sometime  during  the  year 
experiences  a  breakdown  of  the  air- 
conditioning,  or  the  refrigerator  or  the 
freezer  or  the  roof  has  to  be  repaired. 
We  do  not  plan  those  in  our  budget,  but 
we  cannot  continually  go  to  the  bank 
and  borrow  more  and  more  money.  The 
country  and  the  Government  ought  to 
run  in  just  exactly  the  same  way.  When 
we  do  have  these  emergencies — and  we 
are  going  to  have  them — I  think  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  our  budget. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  mean-spir- 
ited. I  do  not  bring  this  in  that  way.  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  or  at 
least  a  historic  responsibility  through 
tradition  to  help  people  who  need  help, 
but  we  also  have  an  obligation  and  a 
responsibility  to  the  hard-hit  tax- 
payers, many  of  whom  are  right  now 
digging  down  deep  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  are  working  on  those  taxes.  And 
there  is  no  hope  in  sight  presently  to 
balance  the  budget  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Durbin],  with  whom  I  serve 
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on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  ex- 
pressed earlier  today  that  he  was  going 
to  be  catcher  of  a  task  force  to  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  these  in  the  future,  and 
I  would  say  that  I  hope  one  of  the  first 
things  he  considers  as  he  looks  for 
ways  to  pay  for  it  is  to  make  certain 
that  future  disasters— and  we  are  going 
to  have  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say;  we  all 
recognize  this,  but  I  hope  they  never 
amount  to  this  proportion  again — I 
hope  that  one  of  the  first  things  Chair- 
man DURBIN  does  is  to  look  to  make 
sure  that  if  we  have  these  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  will  not  mix  other  things  not 
related  to  that  particular  disaster.  We 
have  to  very  carefully  limit  the  expo- 
sure to  the  American  taxpayers,  be- 
cause it  is  an  emergency  and  they  can- 
not crowd  everything  else  into  one  bill 
as  we  have  here. 

Thirty  percent  of  this  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  earthquake  in  Cali- 
fornia last  month,  but  in  posterity  fu- 
ture Congresses  are  going  to  remember, 
and  maybe  even  this  same  Congress  is 
going  to  remember  this  supplemental 
bill  as  the  southern  California  earth- 
quake bill  of  1994,  and  they  are  going  to 
look  at  it  and  see  the  total  of  $10  bil- 
lion. 

This  amendment  that  I  offer  will  cut 
$7.4  billion  from  other  spending  pro- 
grrams.  We  have  gone  down  through  the 
list  and  we  have  selected  items  that 
will  do  the  least  damage  to  our  spend- 
ing practices  and  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  budget,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
good  recommendation.  Some  of  these 
will  be  considered  in  other  resolutions 
or  amendments  this  afternoon. 

But  of  that  $7.4  billion  that  we  would 
rescind  from  planned  spending  in  1994, 
$2,561,000,000  would  come  from  the  re- 
scissions that  have  already  passed  this 
House  in  H.R.  3400  last  year  and  gone 
to  the  Senate.  We  have  already  agreed 
to  take  that  money  out. 

We  have  two  exceptions  from  that, 
one  of  which  is  the  toner  that  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
had  an  interest  in,  and  which  is  in  that 
bill,  to  rescind  that  toner  amendment. 

The  other  amendment  would  be  to 
provide  something  we  have  already 
done  for  the  widow  of  our  former  Con- 
gressman, the  late  Congressman,  Mr. 
Henry,  for  the  widow's  contribution,  as 
we  have  always  given  a  1-year  salary. 
That  was  taken  out  in  the  rescission  in 
that  H.R.  3400.  What  I  have  done  would 
restore  that  historic  obligation  that  we 
have.  I  think  most  of  us  would  want  to 
have  that. 

The  second  part  of  my  rescission 
would  be  the  $750  million  that  we  have 
already  agreed,  and  the  President  has 
agreed  that  we  are  going  to  use  to  cut 
252,000  out  of  the  work  force.  I  do  take 
one  exception  to  what  we  have  agreed 
to,  the  Defense  Department,  which  has 
already  cut  50,000  people  out  of  its 
work  force,  the  civilian  work  force.  I 
would  not  give  the  Defense  Department 


a  double  hit,  but  we  would  provide  for 
this  250,000  and  we  would  save  those 
50,000.  We  may  consider  buyouts  a  lit- 
tle bit  later,  and  that  may  have  some 
impact  on  this,  but  as  of  this  date  we 
have  not,  at  least  as  of  most  recently. 

The  third  part  of  my  cut  would  be 
$3.2  billion  coming  out  of  the  overhead 
costs,  traditional  costs,  of  the  various 
agencies,  again  except  defense,  because 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  we  have  cut 
defense  right  down  to  the  bare  bone. 

This  morning  at  breakfast,  I  talked 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  designee. 
He  said  we  can't  cut  defense  any  more. 
We  are  marginal  right  now.  So  I  would 
not  take  the  cuts  others  will  take  later 
today  of  $1  billion  out  of  defense  spend- 
ing. We  would  cut  some  in  defense,  but 
not  the  across-the-board  $3.2  billion  in 
defense  spending. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  items 
here  that  would  be  cut.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  from  the  SPR 
account.  That  is  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  that  has  been  longstand- 
ing. Every  recent  President  has  wanted 
to  delete  this.  I  think  at  this  austere 
time,  we  do  need  to  take  $150  million 
from  that  program.  It  probably  is  not 
needed  today. 

We  would  cut,  and  this  might  be  con- 
troversial with  some,  but  the  commu- 
nity block  grants,  I  would  cut  $400  mil- 
lion. It  takes  it  back  just  about  to  the 
level  we  had  last  year.  We  did  increase 
this.  We  would  only  cut  those  who  are 
the  least  needy  in  the  communities.  I 
know  a  lot  of  my  communities  use  this. 
But  I  also  know  a  lot  of  them  can  get 
along  without  it.  We  are  in  a  hard 
pinch  this  year.  It  is  a  choice  of  wheth- 
er we  help  those  communities  or  help 
the  communities  in  California  who  are 
hurt  even  worse.  So  I  would  cut  that 
program. 

We  cut  ourselves,  too.  I  know  most  of 
us  say  well,  we  can't  cut  our  franking 
privilege  any  further,  but  I  would  take 
another  $2  million  from  our  own  frank- 
ing. We  have  to  tighten  our  belts,  too. 
I  would  cut  $20  million  across  the  board 
from  the  legislative,  which  would  be 
about,  as  I  think,  a  little  over  1  per- 
cent. I  know  we  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting 4.9  percent.  That  discussion  will 
come  up  later. 

I  would  cut  $20  million  from  the 
World  Bank.  I  think  most  of  us  recog- 
nize the  World  Bank  has  been  a  good 
program,  but  at  some  point,  we  just 
can't  continue  to  be  Santa  Claus  for 
every  program  we  think  of  around  the 
world. 

Another  large  one  I  would  cut  would 
be  to  cut  defense  by  $132  million. 

Now,  there  are  some  additions.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  seven  of  them  added  by 
the  Senate  last  year  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  To  my  knowledge 
we  didn't  have  hearings  on  them  in  the 
House.  I  think  defense  needs  to  take 
some  cuts.  I  would  cut  also  the  MK-19 
grenade  launcher,  which,  as  I  recall, 
was  maybe  $15  million.  We  could  cut 
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some  money  from  that,  for  which  there 
has  been  no  great  demand. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  meeting 
today,  *we  have  a  severe  problem  in  our 
country,  not  only  the  earthquake  in 
California,  but  we  have  not  been  living 
within  our  means.  We  keep  putting  off 
the  inevitable.  I  am  sure  this  task 
force  is  going  to  work  very  hard.  But  if 
we  have  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  bite 
the  bullet  today,  and,  yes,  we  will  have 
to  share  in  that  agony  of  cutting  back 
some  spending  we  will  have  to  make, 
we  will  have  to  share,  in  this  House,  as 
we  should,  and  the  other  body  would 
have  to  share.  We  will  have  to  start 
today.  We  just  can't  put  it  off,  and  say 
this  is  an  emergency. 

And.  again,  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
here,  by  enacting  my  amendment  to 
cut  $7.4  billion  does  not  slow  down  the 
efforts  to  help  the  needy  in  California. 
The  money  would  be  available  imme- 
diately after  the  President  signs  this 
legislation.  So  what  I  am  doing  now 
would  just  require  0MB  and  others  to 
make  the  adjustments  in  our  spending 
practices  that  we  anticipated  we  would 
like  to  make  this  year.  It  will  not  slow 
the  efforts  for  California.  Absolutely 
not. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  this.  You 
are  going  to  say.  John  Myers,  you  are 
attacking  California.  You  are  asking 
California  to  be  the  first  in  holding  the 
line  and  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
these  cuts. 

Not  at  all.  California  will  not  bear 
unduly  on  the  cuts.  Absolutely  not.  In 
fact,  I  don't  think  they  get  quite  as 
many  cuts  as  I  would  address  else- 
where. 

But  last  year  when  we  had  the  great 
floods  in  the  Midwest,  I  tried  to  do  ex- 
actly this  same  thing,  that  we  start 
biting  the  bullet  and  say  take  it  out  of 
the  spending  programs.  So  I  am  not 
being  mean  to  California.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  mean  to  any  of  the  victims 
out  there.  We  all  want  to  help  them. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  them.  We  want  to 
put  our  money  out  to  them.  But  we 
don't  want  to  put  money  out  we  don't 
have.  We  don't  want  to  drive  the  na- 
tional deficit  up  higher.  We  don't  want 
to  drive  interest  rates  up  higher.  This 
is  the  way  to  be  responsible,  help  peo- 
ple, help  every  taxpayer  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  and  I  seek  to  control  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  impose  $5  bil- 
lion of  additional  rescissions  on  top  of 
the  rescissions  included  in  H.R.  3511. 
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The  impacts  of  these  additional  rescis- 
sions would  be  major;  however,  because 
a  vast  majority  of  the  cuts  in  this 
amendment  are  across-the-board  type 
reductions,  the  specific  impacts  are  not 
known  and  cannot  be  definitely  as- 
sessed. 

These  cuts  generally  apply  to  person- 
nel and  administrative  activities.  No 
one  knows  how  and  which  agencies  will 
be  cut  and  their  impacts.  We  do  know 
the  cuts  are  large — so  large  that  there 
is  no  way  they  won't  affect  everyone. 
There  will  be  impacts  on  law  enforce- 
ment, air  traffic  control,  drug  enforce- 
ment, immigration,  IRS,  education, 
human  services,  food  inspection,  and 
many  others. 

More  detailed  impacts  will  be  offered 
by  others  as  we  proceed. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  when 
you  take  a  double  count  reduction  on 
personnel  funding  and  then  restrict 
travel  and  other  administrative  needs 
you  drastically  affect  the  productivity 
of  the  work  force.  New  employees  are 
not  getting  training.  What  good  are 
new  FBI  agents  if  they  can't  be  trained 
and  made  productive?  What  good  are 
new  meat  inspectors  if  they  can't  be 
trained?  What  good  is  cancer  research 
and  development  if  new  knowledge 
can't  be  transferred  effectively  to  those 
who  need  it?  What  good  are  researchers 
if  they  can't  attend  seminars  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  technology? 

Let's  not  make  mindless  reductions 
without  a  careful  analysis  of  impacts. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
have  major  impacts  on  Government  op- 
erations and  on  the  people  it  serves. 

Vote  "no"  and  defeat  this  approach. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
highly  respected  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ranking  Member  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers],  for  the  strong  effort 
he  is  making  to  offer  the  House  an  op- 
portunity at  deficit  reduction.  The  gen- 
tleman put  in  the  countless  hours  that 
were  necessary  to  develop  an  alter- 
native that  is  point  specific.  He  starts 
with  roughly  $3  billion  that  the  House 
has  already  identified  as  rescissions, 
and  goes  up  the  hill  with  additional 
proposals  to  a  total  of  over  $7  billion, 
all  of  them  point  specific  and  available 
for  the  House  to  work  its  will  on  on  the 
matter  of  deficit  reduction. 

In  my  view,  he  has  addressed  the 
issue  responsibly.  He  persevered,  went 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  House  has  before  it  the  clear 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  take  the  $3 
billion  that  indeed  our  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 


offer  at  some  time  later  in  this  king-of- 
the-hill  process  under  this  contorted 
procedure. 

D  1530 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  takes  that  and  builds  on  it  and 
builds  it  to  $7.5  billion.  It  is  a  respon- 
sible act,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed. 

Again.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, he  has  done  a  fine  job  in  being 
point  specific  about  where  he  would 
apply  this  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  with  great  reluctance  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Indiana.  I  oppose  it  largely  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  this  is  an  urgent  bill  designed 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  disaster  in  southern  California.  To 
suggest  that,  when  we  face  such  a  dis- 
aster, one  can  quickly  with  much  pol- 
icy forethought  effectively  offset  a  siz- 
able number  of  dollars  without  having 
the  appropriate  hearings,  the  analysis 
by  the  various  committees  involved, 
and  time  to  deliberate  and  perfect,  is  a 
bewildering  thought  to  me. 

In  this  specific  amendment,  there  are 
items  that  I  agree  with.  There  are  also 
items  that  concern  me  an  awful  lot.  I'll 
speak  to  that  later. 

To  just  arbitrarily  suggest  that  we 
take  $400  million  out  of  CDBG's  to  our 
local  communities,  should  give  us  all 
pause  to  reconsider.  This  could  very 
well  lead  to  cuts  that  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  towns  that  I 
know  nothing  about.  I  would  be  very, 
very  hesitant  to  just  arbitrarily  say 
$400  million  is  the  appropriate  figure. 

Beyond  that,  in  the  past,  we  have 
seen  across-the-board  cuts  that  sug- 
gest, we  can  take  administrative  over- 
head out  of  the  bureaucracy.  It  is  easy 
to  say.  Go  whack  the  bureaucracy,  but 
that  ignores  difficult  economies  ap- 
plied in  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  be  very 
careful  about  an  amendment  like  this. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  if  such  an  amendment 
does  pass.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
what  might  happen  in  the  other  body 
to  such  an  offset  amendment. 

When  we  start  battling  over  which  ox 
ought  to  be  gored  in  a  cross-section  of 
cuts  and  the  other  body  begins  to  con- 
sider such  amendments,  that  could 
slow  down  the  process.  Indeed,  this 
kind  of  amendment  could  be  the  very 


factor  that  delays  enough  of  the  proc- 
ess that  we  will  not  get  this  bill  to  the 
President's  desk  by  the  time  we  leave 
here  on  February  11. 

It  is  critical  that  we  not  confuse  the 
issue.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  M"YERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Packard], 
a  gentleman  who  knows  something 
about  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  support  this 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague, 
John  Myers.  As  one  of  the  senior  Re- 
publican Members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Myers  has  dem- 
onstrated great  leadership  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  sanity  to  the  budget 
process.  This  amendment  reflects  a  re- 
sponsible, practical  approach  to  this 
disaster  aid  bill. 

Time  after  time  I  hear  this  Congress 
talk  about  how  important  it  is  to  prac- 
tice fiscal  responsibility  and  pay  for 
our  spending.  We  have  a  chance  here  to 
show  that  we  actually  support  that  jjol- 
icy. 

When  the  House  considered  emer- 
gency disaster  aid  for  the  floods  last 
year,  I  supported  an  amendment  to  off- 
set that  spending.  I  support  offsetting 
spending  for  the  disaster  in  my  State 
for  the  same  reason  I  supported  offsets 
for  the  Midwest  floods. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continually  fund 
disaster  aid  off  budget.  Every  year  this 
Congress  faces  a  disaster  aid  bill  and 
every  year  we  try  to  do  it  off  budget. 
Although  we  don't  know  what  disasters 
might  hit  this  year,  we  do  know  that  a 
disaster  will  hit  somewhere.  We  have 
to  start  now  to  plan  for  disasters  and 
pay  for  them  as  we  go. 

Its  important  that  aid  for  this  disas- 
ter goes  forward.  I  think  it's  equally  as 
important  that  we  don't  stick  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  with  the 
bill. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  a  rea- 
sonable, responsible  approach  to  this 
bill  and  support  the  Myers  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  would  rescind  $750 
million  of  1994  salary  funds  from  all 
Federal  agencies,  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  amendment 
would  also  rescind  $3.2  billion  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses— items  other 
than  salary  costs — from  all  Federal 
agencies,  except  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Both  of  these  rescissions  would 
be  distributed  by  the  administration. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  have  a  disastrous  impact.  It 
would  cause  Federal  employees  to  be 
furloughed  or  involuntarily  separated — 
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or  in  a  more  understandable  term, 
fired.  The  agencies  under  the  VA-HUD 
Subcommittee  barely  have  sufficient 
salary  funds  for  1994. 

Madam  Chairman,  because  this 
amendment  exempts  Defense  employ- 
ees— about  40  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment — the  reduc- 
tion is  applied  to  a  smaller  base.  Fur- 
ther, because  this  provision  could  not 
be  implemented  until  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  the  real  impact  is  doubled. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
has  a  little  over  10  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  employment.  That  number  be- 
comes closer  to  20  percent  when  De- 
fense employees  are  not  included.  A  re- 
duction of  this  magnitude  will  simply 
mean  that  fewer  veterans  will  receive 
necessary  medical  care. 

I  received  a  letter  from  VA  Secretary 
Jesse  Brown  today  urging  the  Congress 
to  reject  any  proposal  to  offset  the 
costs  of  the  supplemental.  He  is  very 
concerned  about  any  attempt  to  reduce 
funds  for  medical  personnel  which 
would  result  in  a  large  number  of  vet- 
erans not  receiving  care — both  on  an 
inpatient  and  outpatient  basis. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  should  not  be 
reducing  medical  care  and  treatment 
for  veterans. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  against  the 
Myers  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

No  one  has  ever  said  that  this  would 
be  an  easy  process.  I  do  not  relish  the 
responsibility  I  feel  I  have  to  come 
here  today  to  try  to  pay  for  it  in  some 
fashion.  It  did  not  come  off  the  top  of 
my  head  this  morning  as  I  was  shaving. 

We  had  our  staff  go  through  the  var- 
ious subcommittees  of  Appropriations 
to  see  what  priorities  were  absolutely 
necessary,  what  areas  we  had  had  hear- 
ings, and  the  necessity  of  the  various 
programs. 

And  what  we  have  selected  here  are 
those  areas  that  will  do  the  least  dam- 
age, have  the  lowest  priorities. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
we  are  going  to  deny  assistance  in 
very,  very  many  categories.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  3.2  funding  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  about  here. 

I  have  asked  0MB  to  give  us  an  ex- 
ample of  that.  How  much  money  is  ac- 
tually going  to  be  affected  by  this. 
0MB  said  someplace  between  $50  and 
$110  billion. 

Our  own  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  it  would  be  $78  billion.  Let  us  as- 
sume 78,  about  halfway  between. 

What  we  are  asking  here  is  a  4-per- 
cent reduction.  Does  anyone  deny  that 
these  agencies  have  the  selection,  not 
cutting  salaries,  not  cutting  people, 
giving  benefits  to  veterans  or  giving 
beds  to  veterans,  patients,  we  are  not 
asking  that  at  all. 

Do  Members  think  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  going  to  do  this?  Do 
they  think  there  cannot  be  a  4-percent 
cut  made  in  many  areas? 


We  are  asking  most  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  pay  more  in  new 
taxes  this  year  than  4  percent.  How 
much  consideration  did  this  body  give 
them  last  year,  as  we  increased  gaso- 
line tax  more  than  that  last  year?  Yet 
today  we  are  asking  our  own  agencies 
to  tighten  the  belt  to  the  tune  of  4  per- 
cent. 
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In  many  instances,  that  is  not  to 
know  what  they  got  in  1993.  but  only 
maybe  stabilizing  where  it  was.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  what  items  the  0MB 
tells  us  would  be  impacted  by  this: 
travel  and  transportation  of  persons, 
we  are  not  going  to  move  some  agen- 
cies from  here  to  West  Virginia  or 
someplace  else.  We  are  going  to  wait  to 
do  that. 

Travel  of  persons.  We  are  not  maybe 
going  to  make  quite  as  many  visits,  so 
is  that  going  to  be  cutting  anybody, 
hurting  anybody? 

Transportation  of  things.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  down.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  economize.  We  may 
have  to  double  up.  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing two  trips  a  week,  and  we  will  put 
everybody  in  one  vehicle  once  a  week. 

Rental  payment  to  others.  We  could 
close  up  someplace.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  an  example. 

One  amendment  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider later  today  takes  $13  million  out 
of  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Those  of  us  on  that  com- 
mittee have  been  wanting  to  consoli- 
date, colocate.  I  did  not  include  that, 
but  part  of  that  would  be,  I  think,  rent- 
al payment  to  others  that  we  could 
consolidate  and  save  rental. 

Communications,  utilities,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, which  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  miscellaneous. 

Printing  and  reproductions.  We  have 
printing;  pick  up  the  mail  this  morning 
and  see  the  stack  of  mail  there  is; 
printing.  We  can  save  4  percent  of  that 
very  easily. 

Consulting  services.  That  is  a  catch- 
all. We  have  more  consultants  around 
here  than  anybody  ought  to  have.  Most 
industries  cannot  afford  what  we  have, 
consulting,  so  I  would  cut  consulting 
services  and  other  services,  the 
catchalls.  . 

Supplies  and  materials.  That  may  be 
more  difficult  to  reduce,  but  we  are  not 
saying  that  we  have  to  take  an  arbi- 
trary 4-percent  cut.  We  leave  that  up 
to  the  agency  to  decide  where  to  make 
this  reduction  in  spending,  but  we  are 
not  spending,  or  at  least  I  have  no  in- 
tentions of  cutting  intended,  valuable, 
needed  services  by  any  of  the  agencies 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriating the  funds  for.  appropriat- 
ing the  money  from  our  taxpayers. 

Let  us  start  thinking  about  our  tax- 
payers instead  of  ourselves,  protecting 
our  own  fiefdom  here,  that  we  do  not 
want  any  agency  to  be  pinched  a  little 
bit.  we  do  not  want  to  cause  them  in- 


convenience, so  we  will  put  it  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say,  I  think  this  amendment  is  well- 
intentioned,  and  some  of  the  cuts  I 
would  personally  not  differ  with,  but 
the  fact  is  if  we  take  it  as  a  whole, 
what  it  really  does  is  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  California  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  transfer  the  Shockwaves  to 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  give  the  Members  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  negative  effects 
this  will  have.  This  proposition  calls 
for  $3.1  billion  in  administrative  ex- 
pense reductions.  It  sounds  harmless, 
but  when  we  take  it  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual agency  level,  let  me  give  some 
examples. 

What  it  means  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  is  that  they  would 
have  to  lay  off  2,000  FTE  equivalents, 
which,  because  we  are  already  halfway 
into  the  fiscal  year,  means  they  would 
have  to  lay  off  about  4.000  people. 
Those  are  people  who  are  supposed  to 
process  all  of  the  claims  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

Do  we  really  want  to  slow  down  that 
process  further?  Do  we  really  want  to 
erode  the  service  that  we  are  providing 
to  seniors  and  disabled  people?  Do  we 
really  want  to  see  curtailed  hours?  Do 
we  really  want  to  increase  waiting 
times  to  get  checks  and  to  get  ques- 
tions answered? 

Medicare  contractors.  Do  we  really 
want  to  slow  down  that  claims  process 
even  more?  Do  we  really  want  to  delay 
additionally  the  oversight  that  is  done 
for  the  waste  and  fraud?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

In  education,  the  gentleman  says 
that  this  is  only  a  4-percent  cut,  but 
since  1980  the  administrative  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Education  has 
already  been  cut  by  30  percent.  30  per- 
cent. This  amendment  means  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  postpone  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  direct  loan 
program  which  this  Congress  just 
passed.  According  to  the  agency,  it  will 
also  reduce  the  effort  they  are  trying 
to  make  on  fraud  and  abuse  in  existing 
programs. 

If  we  think  that  is  a  good  idea,  take 
a  look  at  the  two  front  page  stories  in 
the  New  York  Times  the  last  2  days, 
talking  about  the  billions  that  are 
being  lost  in  the  existing  programs 
right  now  because  we  have  hollowed 
out  our  Government  and  we  have 
hollowed  out  the  ability  of  these  agen- 
cies to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  the 
dollars  which  we  appropriated. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
in  my  view,  in  many  cases,  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  Do  not  do  it.  It 
is  a  big  mistake. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 


Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Myers  amendment.  Let  me 
give  two  reasons.  We  first  should  not 
be  dealing  with  this  kind  of  last- 
minute  attempt  to  come  up  with  emer- 
gency relief  while  the  people  of  south- 
ern California  and  those  living  in  the 
Midwest  are  waiting  for  vital  disaster 
services. 

That  is  unfair  to  the  victims  who 
want  to  get  their  lives  back  in  order, 
who  want  to  get  back  in  their  homes, 
who  want  to  see  some  normalcy  in 
their  lives,  to  be  really  victimized  by 
our  efforts  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Speaker  has  appointed  a  biparti- 
san disaster  task  force  to  look  to  fund- 
ing these  disasters  in  a  sensible,  long- 
term  fashion,  not  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment.  Cobbling  together  various 
cuts  in  an  attempt  to  try  and  find  some 
way  to  deal  with  each  disaster  as  it  oc- 
curs is  poor  policy.  That  is  the 
thoughtful  and  sensible  way  to  deal 
with  disasters.  This  is  not. 

Second,  when  we  look  at  the  specific 
things  which  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  suggests  we  do,  I  am 
afraid  even  he  does  not  want  to  do 
these  things.  He  has  sat  very  patiently 
and  dutifully  in  my  subcommittee 
working  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration appropriations. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  what  he  is  doing  with  his 
amendment  sounds  innocuous,  but  the 
gentleman  will  be  cutting  back  the  sal- 
aries available  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  falls  in  the  cat- 
egory of  other  expenses  under  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  re- 
ducing the  number  of  personnel  who 
are  trying  to  help  us  out  of  the  Mid- 
west flood  disaster,  when  we  should  be 
increasing  them. 

The  gentleman  is  also  cutting  back 
on  travel  expenses  for  poultry  and 
meat  inspectors.  If  those  inspectors  are 
not  on  the  job.  the  workers  at  the  proc- 
essing plants  cannot  go  to  work  each 
day. 

In  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  cutting  travel 
expenses  for  the  people  who  are  in- 
specting mammography  clinics,  in- 
specting medical  clinics,  things  which 
the  gentleman  and  I  treasure  and  value 
as  important  for  the  public  health  of 
America. 

What  appears  to  be  an  innocuous 
amendment  is  a  very  dangerous  amend- 
ment. Let  us  rely  on  this  bipartisan 
task  force  to  give  us  direction  on  a  sen- 
sible and  long-term  response. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to 
respond  to  both  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  as  well  as  my 
other  colleague,  as  far  as  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Madam  Chairman,  other  than  one 
section  providing  for  the  252.000.  which 


we  did  not  assign  this  subcommittee  on 
this  action  to  cut  252.000  people  out  of 
a  job.  what  we  are  doing  is  reducing 
those  numbers.  However.  0MB  will 
make  the  final  decision,  not  us.  about 
who  is  reduced,  what  agencies  can  take 
the  cuts. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  needs 
additional  people.  We  do  not  cut  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  0MB 
might.  There  are  other  areas  that  can 
be  reduced  where  there  will  not  be  as 
great  an  impact  on  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity for  our  constituents. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
would  say  I  do  not  cut  education,  not 
at  all.  Yes.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  accommodations  for  travel. 
No  doubt  about  it.  However,  regarding 
the  programs,  it  does  not  cut  one  edu- 
cation program.  It  does  not  cut  any  of 
the  loans  or  grants  for  education.  It 
does  not  touch  those  whatsoever. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Klein]. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Madam  Chairman,  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of  south- 
ern California.  We  clearly  need  to  act 
and  act  quickly  to  provide  them  much- 
needed  relief.  As  a  strong  advocate  of 
cutting  spending,  ideally  I  would  like 
to  have  offsetting  cuts  for  every  penny 
in  this  emergency  appropriation.  For 
that  reason.  I  will  support  the  so-called 
Fazio  amendment,  which  provides  $2.5 
billion  that  I  know  is  also  contained  in 
this  amendment. 

Beyond  that.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  which 
would  have  provided  all  of  the  nec- 
essary offsetting  cuts,  some  $21  billion 
over  5  years,  without  cutting  any  do- 
mestic program.  It  would  have  done  so 
by  cutting  European  burden  sharing, 
the  space  station,  helium  reserve,  the 
advanced  liquid  metal  reactor,  pro- 
grams such  as  that.  Unfortunately,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  allow  that 
amendment. 

By  contrast,  this  and  other  amend- 
ments cut  critical  domestic  services.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  pay  for  this 
disaster  by  depriving  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  of  much  needed  funds  for  hous- 
ing, for  economic  development,  for  sen- 
iors, for  highway  and  transportation 
projects. 
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I  hope  that  after  this  bill  is  passed  we 
can  reconsider  my  amendment  which 
will  give  us  the  necessary  offsetting 
cuts  without  cutting  any  critical  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  oppose  the  Myers  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume.  I  apologize  for  taking 
this  time,  but  I  know  everyone  who  has 
spoken  against  this  amendment  means 
well,  and  I  appreciate  that  criticism. 
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But  many  things  said  here  are  not 
quite  accurate.  There  has  been  no  in- 
tent to  cut  some  programs  that  were 
described  as  being  cut,  and  they  will 
not  be  cut. 

We  all  want  to  help  the  people  of 
California,  but  we  also  I  feel  have  to 
have  an  eye  on  the  constituents  who 
are  still  the  taxpayers  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  I  think  what  I  am  saying 
this  afternoon,  most  of  the  country  is 
in  agreement.  And  there  is  not  a  soul 
today  who  is  aware  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  who  has  not  had  to  change 
their  budget  during  the  year.  The  in- 
tention is  to  spend  money  a  certain 
way,  but  because  an  emergency  comes 
up  we  have  to  make  adjustments,  and 
that  is  exactly  all  we  are  asking  to  do 
here. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  the  argu- 
ments that  I  have  heard  here  kind  of 
remind  me  of  years  ago  back  in  rural 
Indiana  where  I  come  from,  where 
things  are  kind  of  simple  out  there  and 
we  always  reduce  them  to  things  that 
we  can  understand,  maybe  a  parable 
sometimes.  I  remember  one  time  mak- 
ing an  argument  about  something  I 
thought  ought  to  happen  in  the  local 
community  and  I  said.  "Yes.  I  know  we 
cant  afford  it.  but  we  cannot  afford 
not  to.  "  And  there  were  various  argu- 
ments, and  finally  a  gentleman  stood 
up  and  said.  "Well.  now.  what  you 
sound  like  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  says 
everybody  wants  to  go  to  heaven,  but 
nobody  wants  to  die."  And  I  think  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  Every- 
body wants  to  do  this,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  price  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Myers  amendment.  It  is  vague, 
ill-conceived  and  onerous. 

It  is  vague  because  it  proposes  cuts — nearly 
S4  billion,  for  example,  in  full-time  equivalent 
positions  and  administrative  expenses — that 
are  so  general  in  nature  that  it  is  unclear  how 
they  would  be  implemented,  and  what  effect 
they  would  have. 

It  is  ill-conceived  because  it  circumvents 
and  prejudges  the  legislative  process.  It  ad- 
dresses issues  which  have  not  gone  through 
the  normal  committee  process.  Much  of  what 
is  included  has  not  undergone  cor>gressional 
scrutiny,  either  through  hearings  or  markups. 
In  addition,  the  end  result  as  provided  for  in 
the  amendment  prejudges  thiat  very  process. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  is  onerous  because 
it  includes  reductions  over  and  above  wfut  is 
contained  in  H.R.  351 1 .  the  rescission  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Let  me  focus  on  some  of  the  specifics. 

How  could  we  possibly  approve  a  S3.2  bit- 
lion  reduction  in  agency  administrative  ex- 
penses or  a  S750  million  reduction  in  full-time 
equivalent  positions  without  knowing  what  this 
means?  We  don't  know  how  that  woukj  affect 
the  efficiency  and  operation  of  ongoing  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities.  For  example. 
FEMA,  the  very  agency  that  is  resFX)nsible  for 
natural  disaster  assistance  and  has  people  in 
California  today  doing  just  that,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  this  reduction.  What  does  it  mean  for 
FEMA  and  for  the  citizens  it  serves?  Certainly 
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we  don't  need  to  exacerbate  the  current  situa- 
tion by  creating  inefficiency  where  efficiency  is 
critical. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  includes  re- 
ductions over  and  above  H.R.  3511,  some  in 
public  works  and  transportation  programs — 
TVA,  SIO  million;  EDA,  S25  million;  and  avia- 
tion education,  SI  3  million — which  have  no 
basis  in  fact  and  which  address  areas  already 
targeted  for  reductions  in  H.R.  351 1. 

Madam  Chairman,  some  have  said  that  ex- 
penditure for  this  disaster  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  unless  equal  cuts  are  made 
in  the  budget.  However,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we  have  never  before  re- 
quired offsetting  cuts  when  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  tor  a  disaster.  Never — 
not  for  Andrew,  not  for  Iniki,  not  for  the  Mid- 
west floods,  not  for  Hugo,  not  for  Loma 
Pheta — never.  To  now  require  that  we  go 
through  that  exercise  before  providing  assist- 
ance in  this  one  case  would  be  highly  unfair 
and  discriminatory.  Accordingly,  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  the  Myers  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  effects  of  this  amendment  in 
the  legislature  branch. 

The  amendment  to  the  disaster  supple- 
mental rescinds  1.3  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  Also,  House  mail  is 
rescinded  by  S2  million  in  another  section  of 
the  amendment. 

Penny-Kasich  had  a  comparable  7.5  percent 
rescission,  but  earlier  in  the  year.  At  this  point 
in  the  budget  year,  the  1.3  percent  will  prob- 
ably equate  to  close  to  3  percent  of  remaining 
balances.  This  assumes  an  early  to  mid-Feb- 
ruary approval  of  the  bill  by  the  President  and 
1  month  to  develop  an  employee  and  adminis- 
trative cost-reduction  plan  to  achieve  the  $34 
million  savings  required. 

IMPACT 

There  are  few  options  in  the  legislative 
branch  in  making  reductions  to  current  oper- 
ations. The  resources  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  basically  people  and  the  computers  and 
other  administrative  machinery  that  support 
the  staff. 

Our  employees  are  among  the  lowest  in  av- 
erage salary  in  Federal  service. 

For  the  approximately  30,000  legislative 
branch  staff  covered  by  this  amendment,  and 
assuming  an  average  annual  salary  and  bene- 
fit compensation  of  550,000,  a  S34  million  re- 
scission would  equate  to  about  1 ,360  staff — a 
4'/fe  percent  staffing  reduction. 

A  proportionate  reduction  allocation  of  1 ,360 
would  work  out  to  be: 


Total  ap- 

pnaimate 

staH 


Reductioii 
requited 


House  slaH 

Senate  sta« 

Liliranr  ol  Con|iess  

General  Accounting  Office 
Arcliitect  of  tite  Capitol .. 
Capitol  Police 

Total  


10.000 

M5 

7,550 

310 

4.800 

219 

4.800 

219 

2,000 

97 

1.300 

67 

nance  clerks,  floor  clerks,  and  so  forth,  by  35 
plus. 

Congressional  Budget  Office:  10  to  220 
staff. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment:  7  to  8  of 
205. 

Congressional  Research  Service:  40  of  770. 

General  Accounting  Office:  625  of  4,800.  In 
GAO's  case,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  staff 
will  be  effected  because  of  the  requirements 
of  their  employee  rights  regulations. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol:  97  of  2,000;  an  al- 
ternative would  be  a  1 -month  furiough  for 
each  legislative  branch  employee. 

OTHER  IMPACTS 

Reduction  in  reading  room  hours  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Either  50  or  so  depository  libraries  removed 
from  program  or  significant  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral documents  delivery. 

Reductions  of  3  to  8  percent  in  braille  and 
audio  publications  for  700,000  books  for  blind 
and  physically  handicapped  patrons  of  Library 
of  Congress  National  Library  Sen/ice. 

Other  reductions  and  delays  in  resolving 
Federal  contractor  bid  protests — GAO;  David- 
Bacon  employee  settlements — GAO  workload; 
meeting  congressional  needs  for  CBO 
scorekeeping.  GAO  audits,  CRS  services  to 
members  and  committees;  and  an  unknown 
cutback  in  GPO  printing  of  Congressional  doc- 
uments such  as  the  Congressional  Record, 
hearings,  and  so  forth;  and  further  delays  in 
processing  copyright  registrations  and  royalty 
payments  to  copyright  owners. 

Mail  Rescission:  A  $2  million  mail  rescission 
will  cause  termination  of  all  bulk  mailings  from 
Members  in  about  the  August  timeframe,  this 
account  may  even  now  be  underfunded  at  the 
current  appropriation  level  of  $40  million. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     MYERS     of     Indiana.     Madam 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  207,  noes  211, 
not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  9] 
AYES— 207 


30.150 


1.357 


IMPACT  ON  HOUSE  STAFF 

Such  a  personnel  reduction  would  be  ac- 
complished by  reducing:  Members  office  staff 
by  one  per  office;  committees  by  an  average 
two  to  three  per  committee;  House  computer 
personnel  by  seven  to  eight;  Doorkeepers,  fi- 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baiter  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 


BUley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Browder 

Brown  (OH) 

Bunnin? 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 


Condi  t 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLAy 

Diaz-Balart 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

English 

Everett 

Ewing 


Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gobs 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hockstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson,  Sam 

Kasich 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJl 
Applegate 
Baesler 
Barrett  (VW) 
Becerra  < 
Beilenson 
Herman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
Deal 


Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaRocco 

Leach 

Levy 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

Mann 

ManzuUo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Minge 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
.Moorhead 
Morella 
Myers 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne  (VA) 
Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quillen 
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De  Fazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 

(.AS) 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford(TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
Hamburg 
Harman 
Hefner 
Hllliard 


Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Hinchey 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laugblin 

Lazio 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA)     ; 

Lipinski 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Manton 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKeon 

McKinney 


McNulty 

Richardson 

Swift 

Meek 

Roemer 

Synar 

Menendez 

Romero-Barcelo 

Tauzln 

Miller  (CA) 

(PR) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Mineta 

Rose 

Tejeda 

Mink 

Rostenkowski 

Thompson 

Moakley 

Roybal-Allard 

Thornton 

Mollohan 

Rush 

Thurman 

Moran 

Sabo 

Torres 

Murtha 

Sanders 

Torricelli 

Nadler 

Sangmeister 

Towns 

Natcher 

Sarpalius 

Traficant 

Neal  (MA) 

Sawyer 

Tucker 

Norton  (DC) 

Schenk 

Unsoeld 

Oberstar 

Schumer 

Velazquez 

Obey 

Scott 

Vento 

Olver 

Serrano 

Visclosky 

Ortiz 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

Pallone 

Sisisky 

Walsh 

Parker 

Skaggs 

Waters 

Pastor 

Skelton 

Watt 

Payne (NJ) 

Slaughter 

Waxman 

Pelosl 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Peterson  (FL) 

Snowe 

Whitten 

Pickett 

Spratt 

Williams 

Pomeroy 

Stark 

Wise 

Price  (NO 

Stokes 

Woolsey 

Rahall 

Strickland 

Wyden 

Rangel 

Studds 

Wynn 

Reed 

Stupak 

Yates 
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Andrews  (TX) 

Hastings 

Reynolds 

Bentley 

Lehman 

Shepherd 

Chapman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Collins  (ID 

Markey 

Underwood  (GU) 

Crane 

Mfume 

Washington 

Ford  (MI) 

Murphy 

Weldon 

Green 

Owens 

D  1614 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oreg-on  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois  against. 

Messrs.  ACKERMAN,  FARR  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  KIM  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WILSON,  McCURDY.  SLAT- 
TERY, ROWLAND  and  BISHOP 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NUSSLE 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  amendment 
No.  2.  printed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nussle:  Page  1. 
after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I— SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  "That  the"  and  insert 
"The". 

Page  19,  line  18.  strike  "$500.000.000 "  and 
insert  "$400,000,000". 

Page  22.  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  n— OFFSETTING  REDUCTIONS  IN 
SPENDING 
Subtitle  A — Department  of  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies 

SEC.  2101.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
LAW  480  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
beading  "Public  Law  480  Program  Account" 
in  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development.  Food 


and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.   1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 

ni>— 

(1)  $69,378,000  is  rescinded  from  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  cost  of  direct  cred- 
it agreements  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  and  the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985; 
and 

(2)  $56,017,000  is  rescinded  from  the  amount 
provided  for  commodities  supplied  in  connec- 
tion With  dispositions  abroad  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

SEC.  2102.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURE BUILDING  AND  FACILI- 
TIES ACCOUNT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice— Buildings  and  Facilities"  in  the  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111). 
$56,874,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2103.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111).  $13,000,000  is 
rescinded.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
allocate  such  rescission  among  the  appro- 
priate accounts,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  such  allocation. 

SEC.  2104.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  RURAL 
HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND  PRO- 
GRAM ACCOUNT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Farmers  Home  Administration- 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  Program  Ac- 
count" in  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-111)  for  the  cost  of  direct  section 
502  loans.  $35,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2105.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT LOAN  FUND  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
Program  Account"  in  the  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  10^-111)  for  the  cost  of  di- 
rect loans,  $20,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2106.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  RURAL 
WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
GRANTS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants"  in  the  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment. Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-111).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2107.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  COMMOD- 
mr  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Food  and  Nutrition  Service — Com- 
modity Supplemental  Food  Program"  in  the 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111). 
$12,600,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2108.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  POOD  DO- 
NATIONS PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED 
GROUPS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Food  Donations  Programs  for  Se- 
lected Groups"  in  the  Agriculture.  Rural  De- 
velopment. Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111).  $6,000,000  is  rescinded. 


SEC.  2109.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  COOPERA- 
TIVE STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice" in  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-111).  $30,002,000  is  rescinded,  including 
$20,213,000  for  contracts  and  grants  for  agri- 
cultural research  under  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965.  and  $9,789,000  for  necessary  expenses  of 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  activi- 
ties. 

SEC.  2110.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AGRICUU 
TURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service— Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" in  the  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment. Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-111).  $12,167,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.  2111.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Soil  Conservation  Service — Con- 
servation Operations"  in  the  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111).  $12,167,000  is 
rescinded. 

SEC.  2112.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  AND  TELEPHONE 
LOANS  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion-Rural Electrification  and  Telephone 
Loans  Program  Account"  in  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111)  for  the  cost 
of  5  percent  rural  telephone  loans.  $6,445,000 
is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2113.  RESCISSION  OF  FirNDS  FOR  HUMAN 
NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Agricultural  Research  Service"  in 
the  Agriculture.  Rural  Development.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
111).  $11,000,000  is  rescinded  from  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SEC.  2114.  RESCISSION  OF  FU>n)S  FOR  AGRICUL 
TURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE. 

Of  the   funds   made   available    under   the 
heading  "Agricultural  Research  Service"  in 
the  Agriculture,   Rural   Development.   Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.   1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
111).  $16,000,000  is  rescinded. 
Subtitle  B — Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies 
SEC.  2151.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  WEATHER 
OFFICE     CLOSURE     CERTIFICATION 
PROCEDURES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Oceanic  And  Atmospheric 
Administration— Operations.  Research,  and 
Facilities"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121).  $20,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  National  Weather  Service. 

SEC.  2152.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NOAA  RE- 
SEARCH FLEET. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Oceanic  And  Atmospheric 
Administration— Fleet  Modernization.  Ship- 
building and  Conversion"  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121).  $77,064,000  is 
rescinded. 
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SEC.    2153.    RESCISSION    OF    FUNDS    FOB    NOAA 
AOD-ON& 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading:  "National  Oceanic  And  Atmospheric 
Administration"  in  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-121).  there  are  rescinded  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  from  the  following  accounts: 

(1)  "Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities". 
J37.800.000. 

(2)  "Construction".  $15,800,000. 

(3)  "Aircraft  Procurement  and  Moderniza- 
tion". $21,400,000. 

SEC.  2154.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EDA. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development  Assistance 
Programs"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121).  $125,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2155.   RESCISSION  OF   FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILmES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration— Public  Tele- 
communications Facilities.  Planning  and 
Construction"  in  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  10^121),  $15,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.   2156.    RESCISSION   OF   FUNDS   FOR   LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Legal  Services  Corporation— Pay- 
ment to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation"  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121), 
$20,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.   2ISS.    RESCISSION   OF   FUNDS   FOB   SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Small  Business  Administration- 
Salaries  and  Expenses"  in  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121),  $13,100,000  is  re- 
scinded. 

SEC.    2159.     RESCISSION     OF     FUNDS     FOR    AD- 
VANCED TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Commerce — Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology—Industrial Technology  Services"  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121), 
$100,000,000  is  rescinded  from  the  advanced 
technology  program. 

SEC.  2160.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 

(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "United 
States  Information  Agency— Salaries  and 
Expenses"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121).  $6,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(b)  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Programs.— Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  heading  "United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency— Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Programs"  in  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121),  $50,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(c)  North/South  Center— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "United 
States  Information  Agency— North/South 
Center"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121),  $8,700,000  is  rescinded. 


SEC.  2161.  RESCISSION  OF  FIHWS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAB  PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  State — Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs— Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Programs"  in  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-121),  $600,000  is  rescinded. 

Subtitle  C — Department  of  Defense  and 
Military  Construction 

SEC.  2201.  RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENSE 
ADD-ONS. 

(a)  MILITARY"  Construction.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Military 
Construction.  Army  Reserve"  in  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub, 
L.  103-110),  $15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Georgia-Fort  McPherson 
Command  Headquarters.  Phase  I,  project. 

(b)  Defense  Procurement.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-139), 
the  following  amounts  are  rescinded  from 
the  following  accounts  and  programs; 

(1)  "Other  Procurement,  Army", 
$15,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  common  hard- 
ware and  software. 

(2)  "Other  Procurement,  Navy",  $30,000,000, 
to  be  derived  from  spare  and  repair  parts. 

(3)  "Other  Procurement.  Navy",  $12,000,000, 
to  be  derived  from  weapons  range  support 
equipment. 

(4)  "Other  Procurement,  Army", 
$10,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  tactical  trail- 
ers/dolly sets. 

(5)  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy", 
$50,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  advance  pro- 
curement of  LHD-7. 

SEC.  2202.  BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOB  MK-19 
GRENADE  LAUNCHER  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Procurement  of  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles.  Army"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-139).  $15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  MK-19  automatic  gre- 
nade launcher  program. 

SEC.  2203.  RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENSE  OP- 
ERATION AND  MAINTENANCE 
FUNDS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-139),  the  following  amounts  are 
rescinded  from  the  following  accounts: 

(1)  "Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army", 
$88,020,000  to  be  derived  from  general  reduc- 
tion DBOF,  and  $15,180,000  to  be  derived  from 
inventories. 

(2)  "Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy", 
$109,270,000  to  be  derived  from  general  reduc- 
tion DBOF.  and  $27,555,000  to  be  derived  from 
inventories. 

(3)  "Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air 
Force".  $94,140,000  to  be  derived  from  general 
reduction  DBOF,  and  $12,265,000  to  be  derived 
from  inventories. 

SEC.  2204.  BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
SPACELIFTEB  PBOGBAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Research.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Defense-Wide"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-139),  $10,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  medium  lift  vehicle 
(Spacelifter)  program. 

SEC.  2205.  BESCISSION  OF  CEBTAIN  DEFENSE 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub. 
L.  103-110),  the  following  amounts  are  re- 
scinded from  the  following  accounts: 

(1)  "Military  Construction,  Army", 
$22,319,000. 


(2)  "Military  Construction.  Navy". 
$13,969,000. 

(3)  "Military  Construction.  Air  Force". 
$24,787,000. 

(4)  "Military  Construction,  Defense-Wide", 
$13,663,000. 

(5)  "Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard",  $7,568,000. 

(6)  "Military  Construction.  Air  National 
Guard",  $6,187,000. 

(7)  "Military  Construction,  Army  Re- 
serve", $2,551,000. 

(8)  "Military  Construction,  Naval  Re- 
serve", $626,000. 

(9)  "Military  Construction,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve", $1,862,000. 

(10)  "North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Infrastructure",  $70,000,000. 

(11)  "Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Ac- 
count. Part  III",  $437,692,000,  except  that, 
within  funds  available  for  such  account  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  environmental 
restoration. 

Subtitle  D — Energy  and  Water  Development 

SEC.  2251.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MODULAR 
HIGH-TEMPERATURE  GAS-COOLED 
REACTOR  PROJECT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Energy— Energy 
Supply.  Research  and  Development  Activi- 
ties" in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126). 
$6,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  the 
gas  turbine-modular  helium  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  2252.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FUSION 
EI^RGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Energy— Energy 
Supply.  Research  and  Development  Activi- 
ties" in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126). 
$70,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  fusion  energy  program. 

SEC.  2253.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  SPR  PE- 
TROLEUM ACCOUNT. 

The  unobligated  balance  of  the  funds  in  the 
SPR  petroleum  account  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2254.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  TEN- 
N'ESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  FUND. 

Of  the  funds  in  the  Area  and  Regional  Ac- 
count of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund,  $23,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2255.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMISSION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion" in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126). 
$35,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2256.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ENERGY 
SUPPLY,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACTIVITIES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Energy  Supply.  Research  and  De- 
velopment Activities"  in  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-126),  $97,300,000  is  rescinded. 
Such  reduction  shall  be  taken  as  a  general 
reduction,  applied  to  each  program  equally, 
so  as  not  to  eliminate  or  disproportionately 
reduce  any  program,  project,  or  activity  in 
the  Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Activities  account  as  included  in  the 
reports  accompanying  such  Act. 

SEC.  2257.  RESCISSION  OF  FLTMDS  FOR  URANIUM 
SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities"  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior 


years'   Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  $42,000,000  Is  rescinded. 
SEC.  2258.  BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOB  LOW-PRI- 
OBITY  WATEB  PBOJECTS. 

(a)  CoRi's  OF  Engineers  General  Inve.s- 
TICATIONS.— Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  heading  "Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil— General  Investigations"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126),  $24,970,000  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  projects  that^— 

(1)  are  not  continuations  of  ongoing  work 
under  contract; 

(2)  are  not  economically  justified,  or  envi- 
ronmentally beneficial  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  costs; 

(3)  are  not  environmentally  acceptable; 

(4)  are  not  in  compliance  with  standard 
cost  sharing: 

(5)  do  not  have  available  the  necessary 
non-Federal  sponsorship  and  funding; 

(6)  represent  a  Federal  assumption  of  tradi- 
tionally non-Federal  responsibility;  or 

(7)  have  not  completed  normal  executive 
branch  project  review  requirements. 

(b)  CORPS  OF  Engineers  Construction.— Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Corps  of  Engineers-Civil— Construction, 
General"  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
126),  $97,319,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  projects  that — 

(1)  are  not  continuations  of  ongoing  work 
under  contract; 

(2)  are  not  economically  justified,  or  envi- 
ronmentally beneficial  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  costs; 

(3)  are  not  environmentally  acceptable; 

(4)  are  not  in  compliance  with  standard 
cost  sharing; 

(5)  do  not  have  available  the  necessary 
non-Federal  sponsorship  and  funding; 

(6)  represent  a  Federal  assumption  of  tradi- 
tionally non-Federal  responsibility;  or 

(7)  have  not  completed  normal  executive 
branch  project  review  requirements. 

(c)  Bureau  of  Reclamation.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior— Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion— Construction  Program"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126),  $16,000,000  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  projects  that— 

(1)  are  not  continuations  of  ongoing  work 
under  contract; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  new  projects,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  priorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(3)  are  not  environmentally  beneficial  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  costs;  or 

(4)  do  not  have  available  the  necessary 
non-Federal  cost  sharing. 

Subtitle  E?~Foreign  Operations,  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs 

SEC.  2301.   BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS   FOB  WOULD 

BANK 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87)— 

(1)  $27,910,500  provided  for  paid-in  capital  is 
rescinded;  and 

(2)  $902,439,500  provided  for  callable  capital 
is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2302.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  the  International 
Development  Association"  in  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-«7),  $67,189,143  is  rescinded. 


SEC.  2303.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  FINANCING. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Foreign  Military  Kinancmg  Pro- 
gram" in  the  Foreign  Operation.s,  Export.  Fi- 
nancing, and  Rflalcil  Program.s  .^pp^)p^ia- 
Mons  Act,  1994  (Pub.  1,.  103  87),  $25,721,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  grants. 

SEC.  2304.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(a)  Population  Fund  for  Africa —Of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Agency  for  International  Development- 
Population  Fund  for  Africa"  in  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-87),  $200,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(b)  Population,  Development  .Assist- 
ance.—Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ments-Population, Development  Assistance" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87),  $130,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(c)  Development  Assistance  Fund.— Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Agency  for  International  Developmentr— De- 
velopment .Assistance  Fund"  in  appropria- 
tions Acts  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  prior  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
103  through  106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  $250,000,000  is  rescinded. 

Subtitle  F — Department  of  the  Interior  and 

Related  Agencies 

SEC.  2351.  BESCISSION  OF  FLTMDS  FOR  ARTS  AND 

HUMANmES  PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  each  of 
the  headings  "National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts",  "National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities", "Smithsonian  Institution",  and  "Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art"  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  10»-138),  2  percent  is 
rescinded. 

SEC.  2352.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  DEPART. 
MENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-138),  there  are  re- 
scinded the  following  amounts  from  the  fol- 
lowing accounts: 

(1)  "Bureau  of  Land  Managements-Land 
Acquisition".  $6,061,000. 

(2)  "United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice—Land Acquisition",  $41,327,000. 

(3)  "National  Park  Service — Land  Acquisi- 
tion and  State  Assistance",  $30,000,000. 

(4)  "United  States  Geological  Survey— Sur- 
veys, Investigations,  and  Research", 
$30,000,000. 

(5)  "Minerals  Management  Service — Leas- 
ing and  Royalty  Management",  $20,000,000. 

(6)  "Bureau  of  Mines — Mines  and  Min- 
erals", $10,000,000. 

(7)  "National  Biological  Survey— Research, 
Inventories,  and  Surveys",  $20,000,000. 

SEC.  2353.  BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOB  FOBEST 
SERVICE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Agriculture — Forest 
Service— Land  Acquisition"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-138). 
$32,125,000  is  rescinded. 

Subtitle    G — DepartmenU    of   Labor,    Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies 
SEC.    2371.    RESCISSION    OF    FUNDS    FOR    EDU- 
CATION    PROGRAMS     THAT     HAVE 
LARGELY     ACHIEVED     THEIR     PUR. 
POSE. 

(a)  LIBRARY  Construction.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 


ment of  Education— Libraries"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-112), 
$11,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
public  library  construction. 

(b)  SCHOOL  Improvement  Programs— Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Education— School  Improve- 
ment Programs"  in  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-112)— 

(1)  $8,300,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  follow  through  program;  and 

(2)  $6,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  law-related  education  program. 

(c)  Law  School  Clinical  Experience —Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Education— Higher  Edu- 
cation" in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-112),  $1,800,000  is  rescinded,  to  be 
derived  from  the  law  school  clinical  experi- 
ence program. 

SEC.  2372.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  DIS- 
LOCATED WOBKEBS  ASSISTANCE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration—Training and  Employment  Serv- 
ices" in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-112).  $150,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  grants  to  States. 

Subtitle  H — Legislative  Branch 

SEC.  2401.  BESCISSION  OF  FLADS  FOB  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BBANCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  account  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
69).  there  is  rescinded  an  amount  equal  to  2.8 
percent  of  such  funds. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Congressional  Operations— Senate";  or 

(2)  funds  for  which  amounts  are  rescinded 
by  section  2402. 

SEC.  2402.  BESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HOUSE 
FRANKING. 

Of   the    funds    made    available    under    the 
heading  "House  of  Representatives— Salaries 
and  Expenses"  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations    Act.     1994     (Pub.     L.     103-69). 
$5,000,000   is   rescinded,   to   be   derived   from 
"Official  Mail  Costs". 
Subtitle  I — Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies 
SEC.  2451.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MAGLEV 
PROTOTYPE      DEVELOPMENT      PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Railroad  Administration- 
Railroad  Research  and  Development"  in  the 
Department  of  Tran.sportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-122).  $10,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  magnetic  levitation  research  and  anal- 
ysis activities. 

SEC.  2452,  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AIRWAY 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM.  COLLEGIATE 
TBAINBMG  DOTIATIVE,  AND  AIR  CAB- 
BIER  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING  FACILITY  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  FAA  Operations.— Of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  heading  "Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration— Operations"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L. 
lOa-122),  $2,750,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  grants  to  the  Mid-American  Aviation 
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Resource  Consortium  and  vocational   tech- 
nical institutions. 

(b)  FAA  Facilities  and  Equipment.— Of 
the  unobligated  balance  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  heading  "Federal  Aviation 
Administration— Facilities  and  Equipment" 
in  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  prior  fiscal  years.  $40,257,111  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  the  airway  science  pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  2453.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion—Salaries and  Expenses"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
122).  JIO.000.000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  24M.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS. 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982.  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  planning  and  devel- 
opment and  noise  compatibility  planning 
and  programs,  there  is  rescinded  $488,200,000 
of  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  obligation  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-122). 
SEC.  2455.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific 
highway  projects  that  are  not  yet  under  con- 
struction. $85,774,222  are  rescinded,  except 
that  no  funds  shall  be  rescinded  from  any 
emergency  relief  project  funded  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  project  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  not  under  construction  un- 
less a  construction  contract  for  physical  con- 
struction has  been  awarded  by  the  State, 
municipality,  or  other  contracting  author- 
ity. 

SEC.  2456.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Formula  Grants.— Of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  heading  "Federal  Transit 
Administration— Formula  Grants"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-122).  $250,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(b)  Discretionary  Grants.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Transit  Administration— Discretionary 
Grants"  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-122).  $40,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. 

Subtitle  J — Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government 
SEC.  2501.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BATF. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms— Salaries  and  Expenses"  in  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-123).  $2,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2502.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  NEW  FEDERAL  OF- 
FICES AND  COURTHOUSES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "General  Services  Administration- 
Federal  Buildings  Fund"  in  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-123). 
$160,000,000  is  rescinded. 
Subtitle  K — Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs 

and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 

Independent  Agencies 

SEC.  2561.  RESCISSION  AND  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING  NEW  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development^Housing  Programs— Annual 
Contributions  for  Assisted  Housing"  in  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub. 
L. 103-124)— 

(1)  $367,000,000  is  rescinded  from  the  total 
amount  under  such  heading  and  from  the 
amount  specified  under  such  heading  for  the 
development  or  acquisition  cost  of  public 
housing;  and 

(2)  $230,701,000  of  the  amount  specified 
under  such  heading  for  the  development  or 
acquisition  cost  of  public  housing  shall  be  re- 
allocated to  and  merged  with  the  amount 
specified  under  such  heading  for  the  housing 
voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

SEC.  2552.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NASA. 

(a)  Research  and  Development.— Of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion—Research and  Development"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(b)  Construction  of  Facilities.— Of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion— Construction  of  Facilities"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  2553.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH  IPff'RASTRUCTURE. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation — 
Academic  Research  Infrastructure"  in  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub. 
L.  103-124).  $10,000,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.  2555.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
mentr— Community  Development  Grants"  in 
the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-124)  for  grants.  $400,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. 

Subtitle  L — Government-Wide  and  Other 
Programs 

SEC.  2801.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDER- 
ALLY SPONSORED  UNIVERSITY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  aggregate  funds 
made  available  for  the  accounts  specified  in 
subsection  (b).  $110,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be 
derived  from  university  research  and  devel- 
opment programs.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  allocate 
such  rescission  among  such  accounts,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  such  allocation. 

(b)  AFFECTED  Accounts.— The  funds  sub- 
ject to  the  rescission  made  by  subsection  (a) 
are  the  following: 

(1)  National  Institutes  of  Health.— The 
amounts  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices—National Institutes  of  Health"  in  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
112),  for  the  following  accounts: 

(A)  "National  Cancer  Institute". 

(B)  "National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  In- 
stitute". 

(C)  "National  Institute  of  DenUl  Re- 
search". 


(D)  "National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases". 

(E)  "National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disorders  and  Stroke". 

(F)  "National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases". 

(G)  "National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences". 

(H)  "National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development". 

(1)  "National  Eye  Institute". 

(J)  "National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences". 

(K)  "National  Institute  on  Aging". 

(L)  "National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases". 

(M)  "National  Institute  on  Deafness  and 
Other  Communication  Disorders". 

(N)  "National  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search". 

(O)  "National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism". 

(P)  "National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse". 

(Q)  "National  Institute  of  Mental  Health". 

(R)  "National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources". 

(S)  "National  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research". 

(T)  "John  E.  Fogarty  International  Cen- 
ter". 

(U)  "National  Library  of  Medicine". 

(V)  "Office  of  the  Director". 

(2)  Independent  agencies.— The  amounts 
made  available  in  the  Departments  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-124).  for  the  fol- 
lowing accounts: 

(A)  "National  Science  Foundation— Re- 
search and  Related  Activities". 

(B)  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration—Research and  Development". 

(3)  Department  of  Defense.— The 
amounts  made  available  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-139).  for  the  following  accounts: 

(A)  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Army". 

(B)  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Navy". 

(C)  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force". 

(D)  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Defense-Wide". 

SEC.   2602.   RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  account  under  the  heading  "Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  Funds 
Appropriated  to  the  President"  in  the  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
123).  there  is  rescinded  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  such  funds. 

(b)  Additional  Offices.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  for  each  account  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  President" 
in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-124).  there  is  rescinded  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  such  funds. 
SEC.  2603.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OVERHEAD. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1994  to  the  following  agencies  for  travel  and 
transportation  of  persons,  transportation  of 
things,  printing  and  reproduction,  other 
services,  and  supplies  and  materials,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  are  rescinded: 

(1)  Department  of  Agriculture.  $299,570,000. 

(2)  Department  of  Commerce.  $32,960,000. 

(3)  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. $343,600,000. 


(4)  Department  of  the  Interior,  $94,540,000. 

(5)  Department  of  Justice.  $133,790,000. 

(6)  Department  of  Labor.  $137,470,000. 

(7)  Department  of  State.  $43,220,000. 

(8)  Department  of  the  Treasury.  $61,060,000. 

(9)  Department  of  Education.  $16,160,000. 

(10)  Department  of  Energy.  $137,160,000. 

(11)  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
$72,360,000. 

(12)  Department  of  Transportation. 
$265,350,000. 

(13)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment $18,970,000. 

(14)  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
$143,780,000. 

(b)  Allocation.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  allocate  the 
rescissions  made  by  subsection  (a)  among  the 
appropriate  accounts,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  such  allo- 
cation. 

SEC.  2604.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  employee  compensation. 
$1,575,000,000  is  rescinded.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  allo- 
cate such  rescission  among  the  appropriate 
accounts,  except  that  no  reduction  shall  be 
made  in  Department  of  Defense  accounts  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  such  allocation. 

SEC.  2605.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  APPLICA- 
TION OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  construction  activities  under  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.) 
(known  as  the  "Davis-Bacon  Act")  or  similar 
prevailing  wage  requirements  applicable  to 
projects  assisted  by  Federal  funds.  $62,000,000 
is  rescinded.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  allocate  such 
rescission  among  the  appropriate  accounts, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  such  allocation. 

SEC.  2606.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  REPORTS 
ON  CONTRACTS  COVERED  BY  DAVIS- 
BACON  ACT. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  construction  activities  submitted 
under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)  (known  as  the  "Copeland  Act"). 
$55,000,000  is  rescinded.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  allo- 
cate such  rescission  among  the  appropriate 
accounts,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  such  allocation. 

Subtitle  M — Coordination  of  Provisions 

SEC.  2651.  INAPPLICABIUTY  OF  EMERGENCY 
DESIGNATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  there  shall  not  take 
effect  any  proviso  or  other  provision  in  this 
Act  that — 

(1)  designates  an  amount  as  an  emergency 
requirement  pursuant  to.  or  for  purposes  of. 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985;  or 

(2)  restricts  the  availability  of  amounts  to 
the  extent  designated  as  such  an  emergency 
requirement  by  the  President  in  an  official 
budget  request  or  otherwise. 

Subtitle  N— Related  Changes  in  Law 

SEC.  2701.  REDUCTION  IN  PUBUC  LAW  480  FOOD 
FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM. 

Section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 


1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D  Modification  of  Terms  and  Condi- 
tions During  Certain  Years— The  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section so  that — 

"(1)  the  length  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed 
20  years; 

"(2)  the  length  of  the  grace  period  does  not 
exceed  5  years; 

"(3)  the  interest  rate  during  the  grace  pe- 
riod is  not  less  than  3  percent;  and 

"(4)  the  interest  rate  during  the  payback 
period  is  not  less  than  5  percent.". 

SEC.  2702.  ELIMINATION  OF  WEATHER  OFFICE 
CLOSURE  CERTinCATION  PROCE- 
DURES. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  VII  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Authorization  Act  of  1992  is  repealed. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  repeal  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  will  not  result  in  a  degradation  of 
weather  forecasting  service. 

SEC.  2703.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIRWAY  SCIENCE  PROGRAM, 
COLLEGIATE  TRAIMNC;  l.vmATTVE. 
AND  AIR  CARRIER  MALNTENANCE 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  FACILITY 
GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Airway  Science  Program.— All  author- 
ity for— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
enter  into  grant  agreements  with  univer- 
sities or  colleges  having  an  airway  science 
curriculum  recognized  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  conducting  dem- 
onstration projects  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment, advancement,  and  expansion  of  air- 
way science  programs,  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
enter  into  competitive  grant  agreements 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  having 
airway  science  curricula. 

and  all  authorizations  to  appropriate  funds 
for  such  purposes,  including  all  authoriza- 
tions for  which  funds  were  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Facilities  and 
Equipment"  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Acts.  1994  are  repealed. 

(b)  Collegiate  Training  Initiative.— Sec- 
tion 362  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1993  (106  Stat.  1560)  is  repealed.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  may 
continue  to  convert  appointment  of  persons 
who  have  been  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
section  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
from  the  excepted  service  to  a  career  condi- 
tional or  career  appointment  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section. 

(c)  Air  Carrier  Maintenance  Technician 
Training  Facility  Grant  Program.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety. 
Capacity.  Noise  Improvement,  and  Inter- 
modal  Transportation  Act  of  1992  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  1354  note;  106  Stat.  4883-4884)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  2704.  ELIMINATION  OF  FUNDING  FOR  PUB- 
LIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACOJ- 
TIEa 

Subpart  A  of  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390- 
393a)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  2705.  TERMINATION  STATE  JUSTICE  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

The  State  Justice  Institute  Act  of  1984  (42 
U.S.C.  10701  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 


SEC.  2706.  REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS. 

(a)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Full-Time  Equivalent 
Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  in  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  2.053.600  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  1.999.600  during  fiscal  year  1995; 

(3)  1.945.600  during  fiscal  year  1996: 

(4)  1.895.600  during  fiscal  year  1997;  and 

(5)  1.851.600  during  fiscal  year  1998. 

(c)  Monitoring  and  Notification.— The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 
whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  are  met;  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  is  not  met.  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  in  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver.— Any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  upon— 

(Da  determination  by  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  war  or  a  national  security  re- 
quirement: or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
upKjn  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

SEC.  2707.  INCREASE  IN  THRESHOLD  FOR  APPU- 
CATION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.) 
(known  as  the  "Davis-Bacon  Act")  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "$2,000"  and  inserting 
"$100,000". 

SEC.  2708.  ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS 
REQUIRED  ON  CONTRACTS  COV- 
ERED BY  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  entitled  "An  Act  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  certain  statutes  concerning 
rates  of  pay  for  labor,  by  making  it  unlawful 
to  prevent  anyone  from  receiving  the  com- 
pensiition  contracted  for  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (40  U.S.C.  276c)  (known  as 
the  "Copeland  Act")  is  amended  by  striking 
"shall  furnish  weekly  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  wages  paid  each  employee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week"  and  inserting  "shall 
furnish,  at  least  once  per  month,  a  state- 
ment of  compliance  with  the  labor  standards 
provisions  of  applicable  law.  certifying  the 
payroll  with  respect  to  the  wages  paid  em- 
ployees during  the  preceding  period  for 
which  the  statement  is  furnished,  covering 
each  week  any  contract  work  is  performed". 
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SEC.  2709.  SUBSrmmON  OF  VOUCHER  ASSIST- 
ANCE .■X)R  PUBLIC  HOUSING  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Termination  of  Assistance  for  Con- 
struction OF  Public  Housing.— 

(1)  LOAN  AUTHORITY.— After  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
enter  into  any  new  commitment  to  make 
loans  under  section  4  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  the  development  or  acquisition  of 
public  housing  projects  by  such  agencies. 

(2)  Contribution  authority.— After  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  not  enter  into  any  new  contract  to 
make  contributions  under  section  5  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  public 
housing  agencies  for  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition of  public  housing  projects  by  such 
agencies. 

(3)  Existing  commitments.— After  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
make  contributions  and  loans  for  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  of  public  housing 
projects  only  pursuant  to  legally  binding 
commitments  to  make  such  loans  or  con- 
tracts for  such  contributions  entered  into  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  INAPPLICABIUTY    TO    INDIAN    HOUSING  — 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  public  housing  developed  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  an  Indian  hous- 
ing authority. 

(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "Indian  housing  authority", 
"project",  "public  housing",  and  "public 
housing  agency"  have  the  meanings  given 
the  terms  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(b)  Permissible  Uses.— Vouchers  for  rental 
assistance  provided  with  the  amounts  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
the  rental  of  dwelling  units  or  costs  of  resi- 
dency, as  determined  by  qualified  voucher 
recipients. 

SEC.  2710.  REFORM  OF  HUD  MULTIFAMILY  PROP- 
ERTY DISPOSITION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^— 

(1)  the  portfolio  of  multifamily  housing 
project  mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA  is  se- 
verely troubled  and  at  risk  of  default,  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  to  increase  loss  reserves 
from  $5,500,000,000  in  1991  to  $11,900,000,000  in 
1992  to  cover  estimated  future  losses; 

(2)  the  inventory  of  multifamily  housing 
projects  owned  by  the  Secretary  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1989.  and,  by  the  end  of 
1993.  may  exceed  75.000  units; 

(3)  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
owning  and  maintaining  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  escalated  to  approximately 
$250,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992; 

(4)  the  inventory  of  multifamily  housing 
projects  subject  to  mortgages  held  by  the 
Secretary  has  increased  dramatically,  to 
more  than  2,400  mortgages,  and  approxi- 
mately half  of  these  mortgages,  with  over 
230.000  units,  are  delinquent; 

(5)  the  inventory  of  insured  and  formerly 
insured  multifamily  housing  projects  is  rap- 
idly deteriorating,  endangering  tenants  and 
neighborhoods; 

(6)  over  5  million  families  today  have  a 
critical  need  for  housing  that  is  affordable 
and  habitable;  and 

(7)  the  current  statutory  framework  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  effectively  impedes  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  dispose  of  properties,  pro- 


tect tenants,  and  ensure  that  projects  are 
maintained  over  time. 

(b)  Management  and  Disposition  of  Mul- 
tifamily Housing  Projects.— Section  203  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  1701z-ll)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  203.   management  AND   DISPOSITION  OF 
MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 

"(a)  Goals— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  manage  or  dis- 
pose of  multifamily  housing  projects  that 
are  owned  by  the  Secretary  or  that  are  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary  in 
a  manner  that — 

"(1)  is  consistent  with  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  this  section; 

"(2)  will  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

"(3)  will,  in  the  least  costly  fashion  among 
reasonable  available  alternatives,  further 
the  goals  of— 

"(A)  preserving  housing  so  that  it  can  re- 
main available  to  and  affordable  by  low-in- 
come persons; 

"(B)  preserving  and  revitalizing  residential 
neighborhoods; 

"(C)  maintaining  existing  housing  stock  in 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  condition; 

"(D)  minimizing  the  involuntary  displace- 
ment of  tenants; 

"(E)  maintaining  housing  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  rental  housing,  cooperative 
housing,  and  homeownership  opportunities 
for  low-income  persons;  and 

"(F)  minimizing  the  need  to  demolish  mul- 
tifamily housing  projects. 
The  Secretary,  in  determining  the  manner  in 
which  a  project  is  to  be  managed  or  dispo.sed 
of.  may  balance  competing  goals  relating  to 
individual  projects  in  a  manner  that  will  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

"(1)  Multifamily  housing  prcject.— The 
term  •multifamily  housing  project'  means 
any  multifamily  rental  housing  project 
which  is.  or  prior  to  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary was.  assisted  or  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  was  subject  to  a  loan 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

"(2)  Subsidized  project.— The  term  sub- 
sidized project'  means  a  multifamily  housing 
project  receiving  any  of  the  following  types 
of  assistance  immediately  prior  to  the  as- 
signment of  the  mortgage  on  such  project  to, 
or  the  acquisition  of  such  mortgage  by.  the 
Secretary: 

"(A)  Below  market  interest  rate  mortgage 
insurance  under  the  proviso  of  section 
221(di(5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(B)  Interest  reduction  payments  made  in 
connection  with  mortgages  insured  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(C)  Direct  loans  made  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

•(D)  Assistance  in  the  form  of— 

'•(i)  rent  supplement  payments  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965; 

••(ii)  housing  assistance  payments  made 
under  section  23  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  January  1. 
1975);  or 

••(iii)  housing  assistance  payments  made 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (excluding  payments  made  for 
tenant-based  assistance  under  section  8), 
if  (except  for  purposes  of  section  185(c)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987)  such  assistance  payments  are  made  to 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  units  in  the 
project. 


••(3)  Formerly  subsidized  project.— The 
term  "formerly  subsidized  project'  means  a 
multifamily  housing  project  owned  by  the 
Secretary  that  was  a  subsidized  project  im- 
mediately prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

•■(4)  Unsubsidized  project.— The  term 
•unsubsidized  project'  means  a  multifamily 
housing  project  owned  by  the  Secretary  that 
is  not  a  subsidized  project  or  a  formerly  sub- 
sidized project. 

••(c)  Management  or  Disposition  of  Prop- 
erty.— 

••(1)  Disposition  to  purchasers —The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, to  dispose  of  a  multifamily  housing 
project  owned  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nego- 
tiated, competitive  bid,  or  other  basis,  on 
such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate considering  the  low-income  character 
of  the  project  and  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  to  a  purchaser  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  capable  of— 

••(A)  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  dis- 
position; 

••(B)  implementing  a  sound  financial  and 
physical  management  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  project  to  meet  antici- 
pated operating  and  repair  expenses  to  en- 
sure that  the  project  will  remain  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  condition; 

"(C)  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  tenants 
and  working  cooperatively  with  tenant  orga- 
nizations; 

••(D)  providing  adequate  ofganizational 
staff  and  financial  resources  to  the  project; 
and 

••(E)  meeting  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

■•(2)  Contracting  for  manj\gement  serv- 
ices.—The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section— 

••(A)  to  contract  for  management  services 
for  a  multifamily  housing  project  that  is 
owned  by  the  Secretary  (or  for  which  the 
Secretary  is  mortgagee  in  possession),  on  a 
negotiated,  competitive  bid.  or  other  basis  at 
a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
reasonable,  with  a  manager  the  Secretary 
has  determined  is  capable  of— 

•■(i)  implementing  a  sound  financial  and 
physical  management  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  project  to  meet  antici- 
pated operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
to  ensure  that  the  project  will  remain  in  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  condition; 

"(ii)  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  tenants 
and  working  cooperatively  with  tenant  orga- 
nizations; 

■•(iii)  providing  adequate  organizational, 
staff,  and  other  resources  to  implement  a 
management  program  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

■•(iv)  meeting  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine;  and 

■•(B)  to  require  the  owner  of  a  multifamily 
housing  project  that  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
held  by  the  Secretary  to  contract  for  man- 
agement .services  for  the  project  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

••(d)  Maintenance  of  Housing  Projects.— 

••(1)  Housing  projects  owned  by  the  sec- 
retary.—In  the  case  of  multifamily  housing 
projects  that  are  owned  by  the  Secretary  (or 
for  which  the  Secretary  is  mortgagee  in  pos- 
session), the  Secretary  shall— 

■•(A)  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  main- 
tain all  such  occupied  projects  in  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  condition; 

■•(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  main- 
tain full  occupancy  in  all  such  projects;  and 

••(C)  maintain  all  such  projects  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  rental  or  cooperative 
housing. 


"(2)  Housing  projects  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage held  by  the  secretary.— In  the  case  of 
any  multifamily  housing  project  that  is  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  owner  of  the 
project  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1). 

•'(e)  Re(Juired  Assistance.- In  carrying 
out  the  goal  specified  in  subsection  (a)(3)(A). 
the  Secretary  shall  take  not  less  than  one  of 
the  following  actions: 

■•(1)  Contract  with  owner.— Enter  into 
contracts  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  the  extent 
budget  authority  is  available,  with  owners  of 
multifamily  housing  projects  that  are  ac- 
quired by  a  purchaser  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary at  foreclosure  or  after  sale  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

••(A)  Subsidized  or  formerly  subsidized 
projects  receiving  certain  assistance.— In 
the  case  of  a  subsidized  or  formerly  sub- 
sidized project  referred  to  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(2)— 

"(i)  the  contract  shall  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sist at  least  all  units  covered  by  an  assist- 
ance contract  under  any  of  the  authorities 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2)(D)  before  ac- 
quisition, unless  the  Secretary  acts  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (C); 

"•(ii)  in  the  case  of  units  requiring  project- 
based  rental  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  are  occupied  by  families  who 
are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
8.  a  contract  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
also  provide  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
owner  shall  lease  the  available  unit  to  a  fam- 
ily eligible  for  assistance  under  section  8; 
and 

•'(iii)  the  Secretary  shall  take  actions  to 
ensure  the  availability  and  affordability.  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  for  the  remain- 
ing useful  life  of  the  project,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  any  unit  located  in  any 
project  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  that  does  not 
otherwise  receive  project-based  assistance 
under  this  subparagraph.  To  carry  out  this 
clause,  the  Secretary  may  require  purchasers 
to  establish  use  or  rent  restrictions  main- 
taining affordability,  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3)(B). 

"(B)  Subsidized  6r  formerly  subsidized 
projects  receiving  other  asskstance,— In 
the  case  of  a  subsidized  or  formerly  sub- 
sidized project  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(D)— 

""(i)  the  contract  shall  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sist at  least  all  units  in  the  project  that  are 
covered,  or  were  covered  immediately  before 
foreclosure  on  or  acquisition  of  the  project 
by  the  Secretary,  by  an  assistance  contract 
under  any  of  the  authorities  referred  to  in 
such  subsection,  unless  the  Secretary  acts 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  subparagraph  (C); 
and 

"•(ii)  in  the  case  of  units  requiring  project- 
based  rental  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  are  occupied  by  families  who 
are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
8,  a  contract  under  this  paragraph  shall  also 
provide  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
owner  shall  lease  the  available  unit  to  a  fam- 
ily eligible  for  assistance  under  section  8. 

"(C)  Exceptions  to  subparagraphs  ia)  and 
(B).— In  lieu  of  providing  project-based  assist- 
ance under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  certain  units  in 
unsubsidized  projects  to  contain  use  restric- 
tions providing  that  such  units  will  be  avail- 
able to  and  affordable  by  very  low-income 
families  for  the  remaining  useful  life  of  the 
project,  SIS  defined  by  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  matches  any  reduction 
in  units  otherwise  required  to  be  assisted 


with  project-based  assistance  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  with  at  least  an  equivalent 
increase  in  units  made  affordable  to  very 
low-income  persons  within  unsubsidized 
projects; 

"(ii)  low-income  tenants  residing  in  units 
otherwise  requiring  project-based  assistance 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  upon  disposi- 
tion receive  section  8  tenant-based  assist- 
ance; and 

••(iii)  the  units  described  in  clause  (i)  are 
located  within  the  same  market  area. 

••(D)  Contract  recjuire.ments  for 
unsub.sidized  projects.— Notwithstanding 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 
in  unsubsidized  projects,  the  contract  shall 
at  least  be  sufficient  to  provide — 

"(i)  project-based  rental  assistance  for  all 
units  that  are  covered  or  were  covered  imme- 
diately before  foreclosure  or  acquisition  by 
an  assistance  contract  under — 

••(I)  section  8(b)(2)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  such  section  existed 
before  October  1.  1983)  (new  construction  and 
substantial  rehabilitation);  section  8(b)  of 
such  Act  (property  disposition);  section 
8(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (project-based  certifi- 
cates); section  8(e)(2)  of  such  Act  (moderate 
rehabilitation);  section  23  of  such  Act  (as  in 
effect  before  January  1.  1975);  or  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (rent  supplements);  or 

•■(II)  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  following  conversion  from  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  and 

"(ii)  tenant-based  assistance  under  section 
8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for 
tenants  currently  residing  in  units  that  were 
covered  by  an  assistance  contract  under  the 
Loan  Management  Set-Aside  program  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  immediately  before  foreclosure  or  ac- 
quisition of  the  project  by  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  Annual  contribution  contractts.- In 
the  case  of  multifamily  housing  projects 
that  are  acquired  by  a  purchaser  other  than 
the  Secretary  at  foreclosure  or  after  sale  by 
the  Secretary,  enter  into  annual  contribu- 
tion contracts  with  public  housing  agencies 
to  provide  tenant-based  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
19,37  to  all  low-income  families  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  such  assistance  on  the  date  that  the 
project  is  acquired  by  the  purchaser  The 
Secretary  shall  take  action  under  this  para- 
graph only  after  making  a  determination 
that  there  is  available  in  the  area  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  habitable  affordable  housing 
for  low-income  families.  Actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  units  in  subsidized  or 
formerly  subsidized  projects  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  annually. 

••(3)  Other  assistance.— 

•■(A)  In  general. — In  accordance  with  the 
authority  provided  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  reduce  the  selling  price,  apply  use  or 
rent  restrictions  on  certain  units,  or  provide 
other  financial  assistance  to  the  owners  of 
multifamily  housing  projects  that  are  ac- 
quired by  a  purchaser  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary at  foreclosure,  or  after  sale  by  the 
Secretary,  on  terms  which  will  ensure  that— 

""(i)  at  least  those  units  otherwise  required 
to  receive  project-based  section  8  assistance 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  or  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  available  to  and  affordable 
by  low-income  persons;  and 

'"(ii)  for  the  remaining  useful  life  of  the 
project,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  there 
shall  be  in  force  such  use  or  rent  restrictions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 


"(B)  Definition.— A  unit  shall  be  consid- 
ered affordable  under  this  paragraph  if— 

"(i)  for  very  low-income  tenants,  the  rent 
for  such  unit  does  not  exceed  30  percent  of  50 
percent  of  the  area  median  income,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  with  adjustments 
for  family  size;  and 

"(ii)  for  low-income  tenants  other  than 
very  low-income  tenants,  the  rent  for  such 
unit  does  not  exceed  30  percent  of  80  percent 
of  the  area  median  income,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  with  adjustments  for  family 
size. 

"(C)  Very  low-income  tenants— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  assistance  under  section 
8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
any  very  low-income  tenant  currently  resid- 
ing in  a  unit  otherwise  required  to  receive 
project-based  assistance  under  section  8.  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1),  if  the  rents  charged  such  ten- 
ants as  a  result  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  exceed  the  amount  payable  as 
rent  under  section  3(a)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

••(4)  Transfer  for  use  under  other  pro- 
grams OF  the  secretary.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Enter  into  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  a  multifamily 
housing  project— 

""(i)  to  a  public  housing  agency  for  use  of 
the  project  as  public  housing;  or 

"■(ii)  to  an  owner  or  another  appropriate 
entity  for  use  of  the  project  under  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  or  under  section 
811  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act. 

"(B)  Requirements  for  agreement- The 
agreement  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall— 

""(i)  contain  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, including  requirements  to  assure 
use  of  the  project  under  the  public  housing, 
section  202.  and  section  811  programs;  and 

'"(ii)  ensure  that  no  current  tenant  will  be 
displaced  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(f)  Other  assistance —In  addition  to  the 
actions  authorized  by  subsection  (e).  the  Sec- 
retary may  take  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

"(1)  Short-term  loans— Provide  short- 
term  loans  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  multifam- 
ily housing  projects  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  to  public  agencies  if— 

■■(A)  authority  for  such  loans  is  provided  in 
advance  in  an  appropriations  Act; 

"(B)  such  loans  are  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  5  years; 

"•(C)  the  Secretary  is  presented  with  satis- 
factory documentation,  evidencing  a  com- 
mitment of  permanent  financing  to  replace 
such  short-term  loan,  from  a  lender  who 
meets  standards  set  forth  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

""(D)  the  terms  of  such  loans  are  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  in  the  marketplace 
or  the  provision  of  such  loans  results  in  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  as  defined  in  section 
502  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

"(2)  Tenant-based  assistance.— In  connec- 
tion with  projects  referred  to  in  subsection 
(e),  make  available  tenant-based  assistance 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  very  low-income  families  (as 
defined  in  section  3(bK2)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937)  that  do  not  otherwise 
qualify  for  project-based  assistance. 

••(3)  ALTERNATIVE  USES.— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  and  subject  to  notice 
to  and  comment  from  existing  tenants,  allow 
not  more  than — 
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'•(i)  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  units 
in  multifamily  housing  projects  that  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  during  any  1-year 
period  to  be  made  available  for  uses  other 
than  rental  or  cooperative  uses,  including 
low-income  homeownership  opportunities,  or 
in  any  particular  project,  community  space, 
office  space  for  tenant  or  housing-related 
service  providers  or  security  programs,  or 
small  business  uses,  if  such  uses  benefit  the 
tenants  of  the  project:  and 

"(ii)  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  units 
in  multifamily  housing  projects  that  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  during  any  1-year 
period  to  be  used  in  any  manner,  if  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  area- wide  governing  body  determine 
that  such  use  will  further  fair  housing,  com- 
munity development,  or  neighborhood  revi- 
talization  goals. 

"(B)  Displacement  protection.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  tenant-based 
rental  assistance  under  section  8  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  any  tenant 
displaced  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  and 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
the  successful  use  of  any  tenant-based  assist- 
ance. 

••(g)  AUTHORIZ.\TION  OF  USE  OR  RENT  RE- 
STRICTIONS IN  Un.subsidized  Projects.— In 
carrying  out  the  goals  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  require  certain  units 
in  unsubsidized  projects  to  contain  use  or 
rent  restrictions  providing  that  such  units 
will  be  available  to  and  affordable  by  very 
low-income  persons  for  the  remaining  useful 
life  of  the  property,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(h)  Contract  Requirements.— 

"(1)  Contract  term.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Contracts  for  project- 
based  rental  assistance  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  15  years:  and 

"(B)  Contract,  term  of  less  than  i5 
years. — Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 
to  the  extent  that  units  receive  project- 
based  assistance  for  a  contract  term  of  less 
than  15  years,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  rents  charged  to  tenants  for  such  units 
not  exceed  the  amount  payable  for  rent 
under  section  3(a)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  for  a  period  of  at  least  15 
years. 

•'(2)  Contract  rent.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  set 
contract  rents  for  section  8  project-based 
rental  contracts  issued  under  this  section  at 
levels  that,  in  conjunction  with  other  re- 
sources available  to  the  purchaser,  provide 
for  the  necessary  costs  of  rehabilitation  of 
such  project  and  do  not  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  the  existing  housing  fair  market  rents 
for  the  area  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  8(c)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937)  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

••(B)  Up-front  grants  and  loans.— If  such 
an  approach  is  determined  to  be  more  cost- 
effective,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
budget  authority  provided  for  project-based 
section  8  contracts  issued  under  this  section 
to— 

"(i)  provide  project-based  section  8  rental 
assistance:  and 

"(ii)(I)  provide  up-front  grants  for  the  nec- 
essary cost  of  rehabilitation;  or 

"(II)  pay  for  any  cost  to  the  Government. 
as  defined  in  section  502  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  for  loans  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)(1). 


"(i)  Disposition  Plan.— 

'•(1)  In  general— Prior  to  the  sale  of  a 
multifamily  housing  project  that  is  owned 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
a  disposition  plan  for  the  project  that  speci- 
fies the  minimum  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Secretary  for  disposition  of  the  project, 
the  initial  sales  price  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  assistance  that  the 
Secretary  plans  to  make  available  to  a  pro- 
spective purchaser  in  accordance  with  this 
section.  The  initial  sales  price  shall  reflect 
the  intended  use  of  the  property  after  sale. 

■■(2)  Community  and  tenant  input  into  dis- 
position plans  and  sales.— 

••(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  develop  procedures 
to  obtain  appropriate  and  timely  input  into 
disposition  plans  from  officials  of  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  affected,  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  project  is  situated,  and 
the  tenants  of  the  project. 

••(B)  Tenant  organizations.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  procedures  to  facilitate, 
where  feasible  and  appropriate,  the  sale  of 
multifamily  housing  projects  to  existing  ten- 
ant organizations  with  demonstrated  capac- 
ity or  to  public  or  nonprofit  entities  which 
represent  or  are  affiliated  with  existing  ten- 
ant organizations. 

■•(C)  Technical  assistance.— 

■•(i)  Use  of  funds.— To  carry  out  the  proce- 
dures developed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  to  use  amounts  appropriated  for  tech- 
nical assistance  under  the  Emergency  Low 
Income  Housing  Preservation  Act  of  1987.  the 
Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  and  Resi- 
dent Homeownership  Act  of  1990.  subtitle  B 
of  title  IV  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act,  or  under  this  sec- 
.  tion  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
under  this  section. 

■•(ii)  Source  of  funds.— Recipients  of  tech- 
nical assistance  funding  under  the  Emer- 
gency Low  Income  Housing  Preservation  Act 
of  1987.  the  Low-Income  Housing  Preserva- 
tion and  Resident  Homeownership  Act  of 
1990.  subtitle  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Cranston- 
Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 
or  under  this  section  shall  be  permitted  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  extent  of 
such  funding  under  any  of  such  programs  or 
under  this  section,  notwithstanding  the 
source  of  funding. 

••(j)  Right  of  First  Refusal.— 

"(1)  Procedure.— 

•■(A)  Notification  by  secretary  of  the 
acquisition  of  title.— Not  later  than  30  days 
after  acquiring  title  to  a  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  and  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  title. 

••(B)  Expression  of  interest.— Not  later 
than  45  days  after  receiving  notification 
from  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  or  des- 
ignated State  agency  may  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  preliminary  expression  of  interest 
in  the  project.  The  Secretary  may  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  require  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  des- 
ignated State  agency  to  substantiate  such 
interest. 

■■(C)  Timely  expression  of  interest.— If 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  or  des- 
ignated State  agency  has  expressed  interest 
in  the  project  before  the  expiration  of  the  45- 
day  period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B), 
and  has  substantiated  such  interest  if  re- 
quested, the  Secretary,  upon  approval  of  a 
disposition  plan  for  a  project,  shall  notify 


the  unit  of  general  local  government  and 
designated  State  agency  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  disposition  plan  and  give 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  or  des- 
ignated State  agency  not  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  such  notification  to  make 
an  offer  to  purcha.se  the  project. 

•(D)  No  timely  expression  of  interest.— 
If  the  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
designated  State  agency  does  not  express  in- 
terest before  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B).  or  does 
not  substantiate  an  expressed  interest  if  re- 
quested, the  Secretary,  upon  approval  of  a 
disposition  plan,  may  offer  the  project  for 
sale  to  any  interested  person  or  entity. 

■■(2)  Acceptance  of  offers.— Where  the 
Secretary  has  given  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  designated  State  agency  90 
days  to  make  an  offer  to  purcha.se  the 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  offer 
that  complies  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  disposition  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
accept  an  offer  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  disposition 
plan  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
offer  will  further  the  goals  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  actions  that  include  extension 
of  the  duration  of  low-income  affordability 
restrictions  or  otherwi.se  restructuring  the 
transaction  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the 
long-term  affordability  for  low-income  per- 
sons. The  Secretary  shall,  in  particular,  have 
discretion  to  reduce  the  initial  .sales  price  in 
exchange  for  the  extension  of  low-income  af- 
fordability restrictions  beyond  the  period  of 
assistance  contemplated  by  the  attachment 
of  assistance  pui^suant  to  subsection  (e).  If 
the  Secretary  and  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  designated  State  agency  can- 
not reach  agreement  within  90  days,  the  Sec- 
retary may  offer  the  project  for  sale  to  the 
general  public. 

••(3)  Purchase  by  unit  of  general  local 
govern.ment  or  designated  .state  agency.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
a  unit  of  general  local  government  (includ- 
ing a  public  housing  agency)  or  designated 
State  agency  may  purcha.se  a  subsidized  or 
formerly  subsidized  project  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

■■(4)  Applicability.— This  subsection  shall 
apply  to  projects  that  are  acquired  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 
With  respect  to  projects  acquired  before  such 
effective  date,  the  Secretary  may  apply— 

•■(A)  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  203(e)  as  such  paragraphs 
existed  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  .subsection:  or 

••(B)  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary 
gives  the  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
designated  State  agency— 

•■(i)  45  days  to  express  interest  in  the 
project:  and 

••(ii)  if  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  designated  State  agency  expresses 
interest  in  the  project  before  the  expiration 
of  the  45-day  period,  and  substantiates  such 
interest  if  requested,  90  days  from  the  date  of 
notification  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  disposition  plan  to  make  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase the  project. 

••(k)  Displacement  of  Tenants  and  Relo- 
cation Assistance.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Whenever  tenants  will  be 
displaced  as  a  result  of  the  disposition  of,  or 
repairs  to,  a  multifamily  housing  project 
that  is  owned  by  the  Secretary  (or  for  which 
the  Secretary  is  mortgagee  in  possession), 
the  Secretary  shall  identify  tenants  who  will 
be  displaced,  and  shall  notify  all  such  ten- 
ants of  their  pending  displacenr.ent  and  of 


any  relocation  assistance  which  may  be 
available.  In  the  case  of  a  multifamily  hous- 
ing project  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Sec- 
retary (and  for  which  the  Secretary  is  not 
mortgagee  in  possession),  the  Secretary  shall 
require  the  owner  of  the  project  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

••(2)  Rights  of  displaced  tenants.— The 
Secretary  shall  assure  for  any  such  tenant 
(who  continues  to  meet  applicable  qualifica- 
tion standards)  the  rights— 

•'(A)  to  return,  whenever  possible,  to  a  re- 
paired unit; 

■■(B)  to  occupy  a  unit  in  another  multifam- 
ily bousing  project  owned  by  the  Secretary; 

■■(C)  to  obtain  housing  assistance  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937;  or 

•■(D)  to  receive  any  other  available  reloca- 
tion assistance  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

■■(1)  Mortgage  and  Project  Sales.— 

'■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  the  sale  of  any  loan  or  mortgage 
held  by  the  Secretary  (including  any  loan  or 
mortgage  owned  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association)  on  any  sub- 
sidized project  or  formerly  subsidized 
project,  unless  such  sale  is  made  as  part  of  a 
transaction  that  will  ensure  that  such 
project  will  continue  to  operate  at  least 
until  the  maturity  date  of  such  loan  or  mort- 
gage, in  a  manner  that  will  provide  rental 
housing  on  terms  at  least  as  advantageous  to 
existing  and  future  tenants  as  the  terms  re- 
quired by  the  program  under  which  the  loan 
or  mortgage  was  made  or  insured  prior  to 
the  assignment  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  on 
such  project  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  Sale  of  certain  projects.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  approve  the  sale  of  any  sub- 
sidized project — 

■■(A)  that  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by 
the  Secretary:  or 

••(B)  if  the  sale  transaction  involves  the 
provision  of  any  additional  subsidy  funds  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  recasting  of  the  mortgage, 
unless  such  sale  is  made  as  part  of  a  trans- 
action that  will  ensure  that  such  project  will 
continue  to  operate  at  least  until  the  matu- 
rity date  of  the  loan  or  mortgage,  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  provide  rental  housing  on  terms 
at  least  as  advantageous  to  existing  and  fu- 
ture tenants  as  the  terms  required  by  the 
program  under  which  the  loan  or  mortgage 
was  made  or  insured  prior  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  project. 

••(3)  Mortgage  sales  to  state  and  local 
governments.— Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  that  may  require  competitive 
sales  or  bidding,  the  Secretary  may  carry 
out  negotiated  sales  of  subsidized  or  for- 
merly subsidized  mortgages  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary, without  the  competitive  selection  of 
purchasers  or  intermediaries,  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  State  agencies,  or 
groups  of  investors  that  include  at  least  one 
such  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
State  agency,  if  the  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted with  such  agencies,  except  that— 

•■(A)  the  terms  of  any  such  sale  shall  in- 
clude the  agreement  of  the  purchasing  agen- 
cy or  unit  of  local  government  or  State  agen- 
cy to  act  as  mortgagee  or  owner  of  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  such  mortgages,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  maintaining  the  projects 
that  are  subject  to  such  mortgages  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  general  tenant  group  intended 
to  be  served  by  the  applicable  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  including,  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  au- 
thorizing such  unit  of  local  government  or 
State  agency  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any 
regulatory  agreement  or  other  program  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  related 
projects:  and 
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■■(B»  the  sales  prices  for  such  mortgages 
shall  be.  in  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  best  prices  that  may  be  obtained 
for  such  mortgages  from  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  or  State  agency,  consist- 
ent with  the  expectation  and  intention  that 
the  projects  financed  will  be  retained  for  use 
under  the  applicable  mortgage  insurance 
program  for  the  life  of  the  initial  mortgage 
insurance  contract. 

•■(4)  Sale  of  mortgages  covering 
unsubsidized  projects.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary 
may  sell  mortgages  held  or.  unsubsidized 
projects  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

•■(m)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  re- 
port describing  the  status  of  multifamily 
housing  projects  owned  by  or  subject  to 
mortgages  held  by  the  Secretary,  which  re- 
port shall  include — 

■■(1)  the  name,  address,  and  size  of  each 
project: 

■■(2)  the  nature  and  date  of  assignment: 

■•(3)  the  status  of  the  mortgage: 

•'(4)  the  physical  condition  of  the  project: 

••(5)  an  occupancy  profile  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  income,  family  size,  and  race  of 
current  residents  as  well  as  the  rents  paid  by 
such  residents; 

••(6)  the  proportion  of  units  in  a  project 
that  are  vacant: 

••(7)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  be- 
came mortgagee  in  possession: 

••(8)  the  date  and  conditions  of  any  fore- 
closure sale: 

••(9)  the  date  of  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

•■(10)  the  date  and  conditions  of  any  prop- 
erty disposition  sale; 

••(11)  a  description  of  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section,  including — 

••(A)  a  comparison  of  results  between  ac- 
tions taken  after  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1993  and 
actions  taken  in  years  prior  to  such  enact- 
ment; 

■•(B)  a  description  of  any  impediments  to 
the  disposition  or  management  of  multifam- 
ily housing  projects,  together  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  proposed  legislative  or  regu- 
latory changes  designed  to  ameliorate  such 
impediments: 

'•(C)  a  description  of  actions  taken  to  re- 
structure or  commence  foreclosure  on  delin- 
quent multifamily  mortgages  held  by  the 
Department:  and 

•■(D)  a  description  of  actions  taken  to  mon- 
itor and  prevent  the  default  of  multifamily 
housing  mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration: 

■■(12)  a  description  of  any  of  the  functions 
performed  in  connection  with  this  section 
that  are  contracted  out  to  public  or  private 
entities  or  to  States,  including— 

••(A)  the  costs  associated  with  such  delega- 
tion: 

■■(B)  the  implications  of  contracting  out  or 
delegating  such  functions  for  current  De- 
partment field  or  regional  personnel,  includ- 
ing anticipated  personnel  or  work  load  re- 
ductions; 

■■(C)  necessary  oversight  required  by  De- 
partment personnel,  including  anticipated 
personnel  hours  devoted  to  such  oversight; 

•■(D)  a  description  of  any  authority  granted 
to  such  public  or  private  entities  or  States  in 
conjunction  with  the  functions  that  have 
been  delegated  or  contracted  out  or  that  are 


not  otherwise  available  for  use  by  Depart- 
ment personnel;  and 

■■(E)  the  extent  to  which  such  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  or  States  include  tenants  of 
multifamily  housing  projects  in  the  disposi- 
tion planning  for  such  projects: 

••(13)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  under  subsection  (j)  during  the  preceding 
year;  and 

"(14)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
rules,  guidelines,  and  practices  governing  the 
Department's  management  of  multifamily 
housing  projects  that  are  owned  by  the  Sec- 
retary (or  for  which  the  Secretary  is  mortga- 
gee in  possession)  as  well  as  the  steps  that 
the  Secretary  has  taken  or  plans  to  take  to 
improve  the  management  performance  of  the 
Department.". 

(c)  Effective  D.ite.- The  Secretary  shall, 
by  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
which  shall  take  effect  upon  publication,  es- 
tablish such  requirements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section.  The  notice  shall  invite  pub- 
lic comments,  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
final  regulations  based  on  the  initial  notice, 
taking  into  account  any  public  comments  re- 
ceived. 

SEC.  2711.  ELIMINA'nON  OF  EDUCA^nON  PRO- 
GRAMS THAT  HAVE  LARGELY 
ACHIEVED  THEIR  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Public  Library  Con.struction — 

(1)  Repeal.— Title  II  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  355a  et 
seq. )  is  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  a.mendment— Section 
4(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b<a)(2))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Follow  Through  Program —The  Fol- 
low Through  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9861  et  seq.)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Law-Related  Education— Section  1565 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2965)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Law  School  clinical  Experience  Pro- 
gra.m.— Part  G  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132u  et  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  2712.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  RE- 
ORGANIZA'nON. 

(a)  Closure  and  Consolidation  of  Of- 
fices.—During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
on  September  30.  1998.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  close  or  consolidate  not  less 
than  1.200  field  offices  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  described  in  sub- 
section (d). 

(b)  Purpose  of  Closure  and  Consolida- 
tion.—In  addition  to  reducing  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  clo- 
sure and  consolidation  of  field  offices  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  is  intended  to  improve 
services  provided  to  agricultural  producers 
in  the  United  States  through  the  greater  use 
of  multipurpose  field  offices  combining  the 
services  of  more  than  one  of  the  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Corresponding  Reductions  and  Reor- 
ganization.—As  part  of  the  closure  and  con- 
solidation of  field  offices  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall— 

(1)  eliminate  not  less  than  7.500  full-time 
employment  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and 

(2)  reorganize  the  headquarters  correspond- 
ing to  the  agencies  described  in  subsection 
(d). 

(d)  Field  Offices  Described— The  field  of- 
fices to  be  closed  and  consolidated  under  this 
section  shall  be  selected  from  among  the 
field  offices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
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tion.  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
NussLE]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  NussLE]. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  First.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  half  of  my  time.  15  minutes,  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny),  to  be  controlled  by  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  first  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  staff,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  Bill  Warfield.  from  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  Budget  staff.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  put  together  amend- 
ments like  this  with  all  the  specifics 
we  have  tried  to  incorporate  in  this 
bill.  It  takes  a  lot  of  good  people  to  put 
that  together,  and  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  also  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Condit],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI  for 
their  help  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  try 
to  come  up  with  some  ideas  about  con- 
sideration of  spending  cuts. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  issue  today  is 
consideration  of  how  to  pay  for  the 
emergency.  There  is  not  anyone  in  this 
building  who  would  disagree  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  emergency,  that 
we  have  a  situation  in  this  country 
where  victims  need  our  help.  I  believe 
that,  everybody  in  this  Chamber  be- 
lieves that.  I  believe.  But  we  have  come 
together  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  do 
one  thing,  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  pay 
for  this  now  as  opposed  to  putting  this 
onto  the  backs  of  our  kids  and 
grand  kids. 

Now.  I  listened  with  quite  a  lot  of  in- 
terest during  the  Myers  of  Indiana 
amendment  and  listened  to  the  wild 
charges,  "You  are  taking  bread  from 
children,"  "Mothers  will  be  out  on  the 
street,"  and,  "Employees  will  be 
thrown  out  on  the  welfare  lines."  What 
ridiculous  charges  you  are  coming  up 
with. 

Now.  you  can  try.  but  there  is  not  a 
person  in  this  Chamber  or  listening  to 
this  debate  who  believes,  who  believes 
any  of  these  wild  charges  about  cutting 
a  little  bit  out  of  our  humongous  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Just  a  little  bit,  to  set  a  priority,  to 
make  a  statement,  to  say  we  believe 


this  emergency  is  more  important  than 
a  few  other  lower  priority  items  in  the 
budget,  which  is  all  we  are  saying. 

We  are  saying  that  Jim  Nussle 
should  not  be  able  to  send  to  his  chil- 
dren, Sarah  and  Mark,  the  bill  that  I 
incur  today.  That  Bill  Clinton.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  send  to  Chelsea  Clinton, 
the  bill  he  incurs  today  on  our  behalf. 

There  is  not  anyone  here  that  does 
not  agree  with  us  we  have  an  emer- 
gency, the  flood  victims  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  earthquake  victims  in  Los 
Angeles.  All  we  are  suggesting  is  we  set 
a  priority.  This  is  our  priority. 

All  of  the  cuts  considered  under  the 
Nussle-Kasich-Condit-Penny  amend- 
ment, have  been  voted  on  before.  All  of 
these  cuts  you  have  voted  on.  You  are 
on  record.  We  know  where  you  are.  And 
the  organizations  such  as  National 
Taxpayers,  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste,  and  many  others,  suggest 
that  you  also  support  this  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  reem- 
phasize  this  point.  There  are  no  hidden 
bombs  inside  this  language.  These  are 
all  cuts  that  are  quite  innocuous.  It  is 
a  big  bill.  But  so  is  the  emergency.  And 
should  we  not  come  up  with  the 
money?  We  have  tried  to  do  just  that. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union,  the 
Concord  Association,  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy.  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste,  the  Committee  for  a 
Sound  Federal  Budget,  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  Nussle  budget,  for  this  rea- 
son: It  is  time  to  start  the  process  we 
know  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
through.  Instead  of  putting  this  on  our 
kids  and  grandkids  to  come  up  with  the 
cuts,  do  it  today.  It  is  very  simple. 

I  wanted  to  reemphasize  one  other 
point,  and  that  is  it  is  our  debt  that 
matters  in  this  instance.  We  are  adding 
to  the  debt  when  we  pay  for  these 
things  off  budget.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  in  1  year,  the  price  per  person  in 
this  country  of  that  national  debt,  lis- 
ten to  these  figures:  On  February  3, 
1993.  the  amount  of  debt  per  person  in 
this  country,  if  you  divide  the  national 
debt  by  each  man,  woman  and  child, 
not  even  taxpayers,  was  $16,091.  It  has 
now  grown  until  today,  1  year  later,  to 
$17,080.  One  thousand  dollars  you  have 
added  to  the  backs  of  my  kids,  your 
kids,  and  your  grandkids,  because  we 
can't  answer  a  simple  question:  How 
much  does  it  cost,  and  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  it? 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment would  rescind  over  $9  billion. 
This  amendment  has  much  more  seri- 
ous impacts  than  the  one  offered  by 
Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Kasich  that  we  al- 
ready defeated  in  the  House  when  we 
considered  H.R.  S-iOO  only  last  Novem- 
ber. 


This  amendment,  like  the  one  we  just 
considered,  makes  double  count  reduc- 
tions on  personnel  funding  and  other 
across-the-board  type  cuts  for  overhead 
activities  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2.3 
billion.  The  same  impacts  associated 
with  this  type  cut  that  were  in  the 
Myers  amendment  would  occur  because 
of  this  proposal,  as  well. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  pro- 
poses specific  cuts  to  programs  that 
make  our  economy  grow,  like  EDA, 
TVA,  and  ARC.  It  also  cuts  our  invest- 
ment programs  in  areas  like  highways, 
airports,  mass  transit,  and  community 
development  grants.  It  cuts  our  re- 
search, on  which  the  future  depends,  in 
areas  like  NASA,  agriculture,  NOAA, 
NIST,  nuclear  and  other  energy  re- 
search as  well  as  the  broader  research 
spectrum  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  program. 

Others  will  address  the  specific  im- 
pacts of  these  cuts  as  we  proceed.  I 
want  all  Members  to  know  that  these 
cuts  are  large  and  significant  and  their 
impacts  have  not  been  fully  analyzed 
or  understood. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  rise  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  offset  all  of  the 
costs  of  disaster  aid.  When  part  of 
America  suffers,  all  of  America  ought 
to  come  to  their  aid.  That  is  the 
premise  of  this  amendment.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  movie  "Dave"  in  which  a 
stand-in  president  sat  down  with  his 
own  accountant  to  try  and  find  room  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  a  needed  home- 
less shelter  for  families  in  the  metro- 
politan regions  of  our  country.  They 
suggested  to  the  cabinet  the  following 
morning  a  series  of  spending  cuts  to 
make  room  for  that  higher  priority.  As 
you  might  expect,  the  cabinet  members 
began  to  gripe  and  grumble. 

Dave  motioned  to  one  cabinet  mem- 
ber and  said.  "Are  you  saying  that 
your  program  is  more  important  than 
this  emerging  need?"  And  the  cabinet 
member  said,  "No,  well,  I  wasn't  say- 
ing that."  Dave  said,  "Well,  in  that 
case,  the  decision  has  been  made.  We 
put  the  money  in  the  new  priority." 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about  here. 
These  are  familiar  cuts.  We  have  dealt 
with  this  issue  in  the  past.  Many  of 
these  cuts  have  been  voted  on  pre- 
viously. In  the  past,  we  have  proposed 
these  cuts  to  reduce  the  deficit.  All  we 
are  asking  this  time  around  is  that  we 
stop  increasing  the  deficit  by  imple- 
menting these  offsetting  cuts.  It  is  a 
reasonable  plan  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  adopted. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
having  a  reserve  fund  for  disaster  as- 
sistance, and  we  had  a  reserve  fund  be- 
fore 1990.  But  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990  terminated  all  revolving  loan 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  reestablish 
these  revolving  loan  funds,  it  ought  to 
be  done  in  authorizing  legislation, 
rather  than  in  appropriations  bills. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record 
under  the  unanimous  consent  request 
the  Chairman  got  earlier,  a  table  that 
shows  specifically  what  is  in  this 
amendment  that  affects  departments 
and  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
my  Appropriations  subcommittee.  But 
I  want  to  highlight  just  a  few  things, 

COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND  STATE  SUBCOMMinEE 


because  consistency  has  never  been  a 
virtue  in  this  place,  but  rarely  has  in- 
consistency been  so  great  as  it  is  on 
some  of  the  items  that  are  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  this  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  FBI  would  lose  1,493  peo- 
ple; INS  would  lose  1.188  and  Federal 
prisons.  1.636.  SBA  could  lose  as  many 
as  240  for  3  months,  right  at  a  time 
when  the  agency  needs  them  to  deal 
with  the  California  earthquake.  The 
amendment  would  also  eliminate  a 
plane  that  tracks  hurricanes  that  is 
needed  very  badly.  With  respect  to  the 
Border  Patrol,  we  had  an  argument 
here  last  fall  and  added  600  new  Border 
Patrol  personnel  and  they  couldn't  be 


added  if  this  amendment  passes. 

IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EARTHQUAKE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
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The  Califomians  were  the  ones  that 
wanted  them  added  the  worst,  and 
some  of  them,  I  understand,  are  now 
for  not  adding  these  Border  Patrols.  It 
is  pretty  difficult  to  say  that  one  is 
really  for  doing  something  about  crime 
and  for  doing  more  about  crime  and 
still  do  it,  take  it  out  in  this  way. 

So  I  say  again,  it  is  not  that  I  am 
against  the  reserve  fund,  because  I  am 
for  a  reserve  fund.  But  it  ought  to  be 
established,  we  established  the  way  we 
had  it  in  authorizing  legislation  and 
not  do  it  after  the  fact  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  submit  this  table 
for  the  Record. 


D«pl /Agenqr/ttem 


S«  NoyPrac  resc 


Penny-Kasich 


Recomincniln]  by 
President 


Impact 


Department  of  Stale/Dipiomalic  am)     Sec  2161/ -$600,000 

Consular  Program 
United  Slates  Information  Agency 

Salaries  and  Eipenses  Sec  2160(3)/ -$6,000,000 


ftortn/Soiith  Cefltet 


Sk  2160(C)/- $8,700,000 


Yes 
Yes(-$3M) 

Yes 


Yes(-$3M) 


Yes 


educational  and  Cultural  Ei-      Sec  216O(ti)/-$SO.000.O00 
cfiange  Programs 


Legal  Services  Corporation  Sec  2156/ -$20,000,000 


Small  Business  AdministiatKn  Sec  21SV-$13.10O.O00 


No 


Yes 


Department  of  Commerce/National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration 
1.  Elimination  ol  Weather  Ot-      Sec  2151/  -$20,000,000 
lice  Closure  Certification 
Procedures 


2  Pii»ati»  NOAA  Research         Sec  2152/  -  $77,064,000 
Fleet. 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


This  reduction  was  reflected  m  the  FY  1994  tudgel  request  ano  taken  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  The  reduc- 
tion KOuld  reduce  Stale  Oepi  Marine  guard  and  other  security  programs  at  diplomaticmissions  overseas 

The  House  nas  approved  a  rescission  of  $2  2  million  of  USlA's  FY  1994  Salaries  and  Eipenses  account  in  HR  3400  A 
further  rescission  of  $6  million  m  1994  S4E  would  greatly  disrupt  this  operating  account  In  addition  to  $24  million 
in  program  cut^  reflected  in  the  FY  1994  Appropnalions  Act.  USIA  must  ahsorli  $6  4  million  in  unpudgeted  locality 
pay  costs  The  agency  will  also  incur  substantial  untiudgeted  costs  related  to  planned  consolidation  of  broadcasting 
activities  and  a  ma(0<  restructuring  of  domestic  activities  A  furlough  of  all  emploiiefs  tor  three  days  would  have  to 
be  implemented  and  systems  moderni/ation  equipment  replacement,  overseas  cultural  and  information  programs, 
and  publications  and  other  program  support  would  have  to  be  curtailed  if  an  additional  rescission  of  $6  million 
were  enacted 

This  reduction  would  eliminate  all  funding  lor  the  North/South  Center  provided  (or  FY  94  and  terminate  the  program 
The  cut  would  eliminate  the  only  research,  public  policy  studies,  and  intoimation  center  which  carries  out  a  lull 
complement  of  programs  and  grants  eiclusively  allocated  to  finding  practical  solutions  to  the  maior  problems  con- 
fronting Western  Hemisphere  nations  such  as  immigration,  drug-tratficlung.  hemispheric  economic  integration  and 
democratKalKHi 

This  proposed  rescission  would  reduce  the  FY  1994  appropriation  by  21  percent  lot  USIAs  and  result  in  a  funding 
level  $30  million  below  the  FY  1993  appropriation  The  rescission  would  result  in  elimination  ol  2400  grants  from 
the  9800  funded  for  FY  1994  and  would  aftect  all  programs,  including  Fulbnght  exchanges,  international  Visitor 
and  Citizen' Exchanges  and  Congressionally  earmarked  projects  The  rescission  would  be  exceedingly  harmlul  to 
USIAs  ettorts  m  the  former  Soviet  Union  the  new  demaracies  ol  Eastern  Europe  and  m  developing  countries  m 
Asia  and  Africa  to  promote  democracy  and  understanding  of  American  culture  and  institutions 

The  reduction  would  cut  deeply  mto  the  Congressional  obieclive  of  equalizing  lundmg  among  local  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  16%  growth  in  the  poverty  population  during  the  1980s  l«al  programs  experienced  huge  increases  in 
eligible  client  population  m  lexas  Calitomia  Florida.  Iowa  Kentucliy  and  many  other  stales  The  cut  would  also 
completely  eliminate  the  cost  of  living  adjustment  provided  all  programs  in  the  FY  94  Act.  and  Ireen  funding  tor 
105  programs  (37  percent  of  the  total! 

This  provision  would  rescind  all  FY  1994  funds  appropriated  to  SBA  for  Congressional  add-ons  to  enhance  small  busi- 
ness development  and  jOb  creation  at  specific  localities  Ot  the  $13  1  million  proposed  (or  rescission  $2  3  million 
IS  for  ongoing  multi-year  protects  which  would  be  serioushi  disrupted  if  the  rescission  were  enacted  The  total  list 
of  projects  15 

$175,000  tor  a  grant  to  the  Ben  Franklin  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyhrama  to  assist  small  businesses  to  quality 
for  and  participate  m  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR)  ptogram 

$750,000  lor  a  grant  to  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic  Development  Center  loi  the  North  Carolina  Small  Business 
Capital  Access  Program  to  provide  tinancial  development  assistance  to  small  businesses 

$500,000  tor  a  grant  to  the  Van  Emmons  Population,  Marketing  Analysis  Center  in  Towanda,  Penns»tvanij.  (or  con- 
tinuation ot  an  integrated  small  business  data  base  to  aid  Appalachian  Region  small  businesses 

$1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  City  ot  Prestonsburg,  Kentucky  for  small  business  development  assistance 

$680,000  tor  a  grant  to  the  Stale  of  Nebraska  lor  a  statewide  small  business  data  base  to  facilitate  the  development 
ol  small  businesses  m  rural  communities, 

$100  000  (or  a  grant  to  the  Institute  lor  Economic  Development.  Western  Kentucky  Unweisrty  to  provide  small  business 
consulting  services  lor  senior  citians. 

$5  000  000  for  a  grant  lor  a  National  Center  for  Genome  Resources  in  New  Mexico  to  provide  consulting  assistance, 
information  and  related  activities  to  small  businesses, 

$1  OOOOOO  lor  a  grant  to  the  University  of  Artiansas  Fayettevifle,  Arkansas  for  the  Genesis  small  business  incubator 
facility, 

$1,000  000  for  a  grant  to  the  \I«HTC  Foundation  in  West  Virginia  tor  build  out.  equipment  and  operations  costs  for  a 
small  busmess  incubator  facility: 

$300,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Economic  Development  Council  ol  Paducih.  Kentucky,  to  assist  in  the  development  ot  a 
small  business  incubator  tacility. 

$250000  lor  a  grant  to  Grant  County  West  Virginia,  to  establish  a  small  business  development  (ond  to  provide  (inan- 
cial  assistance  to  small  businesses  and  grants,  and 

Grants  tor  the  following  conlmumg  activities  at  the  level  designated  tor  these  actreities  under  the  heading  m  Public 
Law  102-395  Haiard  Community  College  m  Hazard,  Kentucky,  to  assist  m  the  development  of  a  small  business 
consultmg,  information  and  assistance  facility,  Seton  Hill  College  in  Greensburg,  PennsyWania.  to  provide  lor  a 
small  business  consulting  and  assistance  center  tor  entrepreneurial  opportunity  the  University  of  Central  Arkansas 
to  assist  the  Small  Business  Institute  Program  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Data  Center,  and  the  Iowa  Waste  Reduction  Center,  University  ot  Northern  Icwa  for  a  demonstration  program 
to  assist  small  business  m  complying  with  Federal  regulatory  requirements  (Total,  $2.345,000 1 


The  proposed  rescission  and  the  accompanying  repeal  of  NWS  certification  would  delay  ongoing  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice modernization  efforts  In  FY  1994  only  $1M  would  be  seved  by  eliminating  the  otiice  certification  requirement 
The  Weather  Service  would  either  (II  furlough  all  staff  (or  up  to  22  days— clearty  unacceptable  to  public  safety  or 
(?)  defay  opening  up  to  19  weather  forecasting  offices  currently  planned  lor  slatting  in  FY  1994  in  Ohio  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Nebraska.  Wyoming.  Calilomia.  Washington  and 
Hawaii  However  DOC  estimates  that  the  legislative  repeal  could  result  in  outyear  savings  ot  $50  million  (BAl  dur- 
ing 1995-2001 

Proposal  eliminates  all  FY  94  funds  for  NOAA  fleet  maintenance,  repair  (including  emergency  repair!  and  moderniza- 
tion This  rescission  eliminates  funding  tor  construction  of  a  new  ship  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  all  addi- 
tional funds  lor  plannmg  and  monitoring  NOAAs  fleet  requirements  and/or  privatization  eMorts  Some  vessels  would 
be  laid  up  and  their  crews  turloughed  Depending  on  the  availability  ol  FY  1995  funding,  the  entire  fleet  could  be 
tied  up  at  a  loss  ol  4000  days  at  sea.  senoushi  impacting  the  production  ot  navigational  charts,  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  ocean  research 
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RecommendK)  by 
President 


Impict 


3  Rescmi)  Funds  lot  NOAA 
Add-on} 


Economic  Devefopment  Admmistra- 
tionyEDA 

National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administralion/Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities 
Grants 

National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Tecti  /Advanced  Tectinology  Pro- 
iram 

Rescission  ol  Funds  lor  Administra- 
tive Overhead. 
0  Dent.  o(  Commerce 


Sec  2153/(1)  NOAA  Operations.         Yes(-J713M)         Yes(-J6M) 
Research  and  Facilities. 
-  $37  8  million 

(2)  NOAA  Construction.  -$15  8        Yes(-$29  8M)         yes(-$4M) 
million 

(3)  Aircraft  PiKurement.  -$214     Yes(-$43M)  No 
million 

Sec  2154/- $125  million  Yes(-J1599M)       No 

Sec  2 155/ -$15  million  Yes(-$24M)  No 


(5)  Dept  of  Justice  . 


Sec  21S9/-S100  million 

Sec.  2603 
-$32,960,000 


-$133,790,000 


No 


No 


No 


(71  Dept  ol  State  -$43.2J0,000 


IKis  proposal  would  eliminate  funding  provided  over  the  budget  request  for  certain  NOAA  line  items,  possibly  includ- 
ing Elimination  of  expanded  Coastal  Zone  Management  program,  curtail  Non-point  pollution  monitoring,  and  termi- 
nation of  National  Undersea  Research  Center  Program  (NURP)  RIFs  of  personnel  associated  with  these  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  could  also  occur 

This  rescission  reduces  NOAA  support  for  Columbia  River  fish  hatchery  maintenance,  delays  acquisition  of  land  for  Na- 
tional Esluarine  Research  Reserves,  and  reduces  maintenance  and  facility  repairs  at  fishery  laboratories 

Reduces  by  hall  funding  for  new  hurricane  reconnaissance  aircraft  Delaying  the  acquisition  of  this  aircraft  will  result 
in  additional  outyear  spending  since  the  existing  P-3  "hurricane  hunters"  built  in  1973  will  require  replacement 
aircraft  before  the  turn  of  the  century  base<'  on  current  rate  of  operations 

This  rescission  would  eliminate  all  remaining  funds  for  Public  WorKs  grants,  thus  shutting  down  the  program  until 
neit  year  Up  to  250  grants  for  projects  designed  to  relieve  unemployment  (average  grant  amount  $500K)  would 
not  be  made  Also  $15  million  m  Title  IX  Economic  Adiustment  grants  would  not  be  made 

This  rescission  and  the  accompanying  repeal  PTTP  authorisation  would  result  m  a  reduction  of  60  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram for  FY  1994  and  essentially  shut  down  the  program  lor  the  rest  of  the  year,  eliminating  funding  for  new-to- 
service  coverage  for  Public  TV  and  radio  as  well  as  the  replacement  and  modernization  of  public  telecommuni- 
cations facilities 

Approiimately  lOO  grants  to  private  sector  and  academic  consortia  would  not  be  made  Only  89  of  1000  applications 
have  been  funded  to  date  This  program  is  a  maior  Administration  and  Congressional  initiative  to  supporl  economic 
recoveiy  and  competitiveriess  of  US  industry  abroad 

A  cut  ot  this  amount  would  result  m  the  inability  of  various  Commerce  agencies  to  carry  out  their  duties  and  activi- 
ties required  by  statute  Specific  impacts  would  include  no  additional  printing  and  distribution  of  (Census  materials 
from  the  1990  decennial  census  and  ongoing  periodic  censuses,  reduced  monthly  and  quarterly  economic  and  sta- 
tistical reports,  severe  reductions  in  field  maintenance  of  Weather  Service  equipmeni:  reduced  commerce  pailicipa- 
tion  in  international  trade  negotiations:  and  reduced  enforcement  of  eiport  controls  Also,  a  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude from  these  obiect  classes  will  severely  impact  tlie  Department's  ability  to  reprogram  funds  to  cover  locality 
pay  regmrements 

A  $133  8  million  reduction  m  administrative  overhead  for  the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  Department's  ability  to  perform  its  important  criminal  lustice  functions  The  Justice  Department  is  already  being 
forced  to  reduce  programs  by  $162  million  in  order  to  absorb  unfunded  locality  pay  increases  in  FY  1994  This  re- 
scission will  further  impact  critical  Justice  programs,  as  follows 

Travel  and  transportation  cuts  will  halt  the  hiring  ot  the  66  new  Border  Patrol  agents  since  the  Department  will  be 
unable  to  tram  the  new  agents,  will  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Marshals  Semice  to  transport  criminals  and  illegal 
aliens,  and  will  effectively  halt  the  FBI's  initiative  to  move  Washington  headquarters  agents  back  to  field  offices. 

Cuts  in  contract  services  will  reduce  the  availability  of  contract  detention  space  resulting  in  unacceptable  and  unsafe 
overcrowding  of  prisoners. 

Cuts  in  supplies  and  contract  services  will  reduce  the  availability  of  medical  care  to  Federal  prisoners,  and  supply/ 
material  cuts  would  reduce  the  funds  available  for  gasoline  and  maintenance  of  FBI/DEA  vehicles  and  for  ammuni- 
tion tor  all  law  enforcement  personnel 

This  rescission  would  cut  15  percent  ot  the  funds  appropriated  tor  these  activities  for  FY  1994  This  proposal,  if  en- 
acted, would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  Department's  ability  to  maintain  vital  post  operations,  particularly 
in  remote  and  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  to  conduct  travel  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  ot  State  and 
supporting  staff,  to  conduct  international  negotiations;  to  deliver  passport  services  to  American  citi/ens:  to  meet 
statutory  requirements  lo  publish  and  distribute  foreign  policy  and  international  treaty  information:  and  to  manage 
the  Department's  conduct  ot  diplomatic  activities 

Specifically,  the  rescission  would  significantly  delay  printing  and  issuing  of  passports  for  American  citi/ens.  curtail 
travel  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  necessary  for  the  conduct  ol  our  foreign  relations  as  well  as  all 
other  State  Oepatment  official  travel  necessary  tor  the  conduct  of  international  negotiations  on  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation and  other  vital  issues,  eliminate  supplies  and  materials  required  for  overseas  post  operations,  including 
vital  security  and  medical  supplies  to  maintain  the  health  and  safety  ot  US  Government  employees,  and  fuel,  re- 
pair parts,  and  generating  equipment  required  at  various  posts  in  "hardship  areas '  In  addition,  cuts  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  these  administrative  areas  would  have  a  maior  impact  on  the  Department  s  ability  to  absorb  its  locality 
pay  requirements 


COMMERCE.  JUSTICE  AND  STATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ACCOUNTS  AND  AMOUNTS  IN  THE  AMENDMENT  PACKAGE  THAT  WERE  IN  HR  3511— NONE 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yj\tes). 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
siCH]  or  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny],  is  it  their  intention  to  do 
away  completely  with  the  Strategic  pe- 
troleum Reserve  account? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  with 
their  amendment,  they  are  doing  away 
with  it.  This  amendment  would  rescind 
all  unobligated  balances,  approxi- 
mately $323  million,  from  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  account. 

This  would  end  all  oil  acquisition.  It 
would  take  away  the  money  necessary 
to  withdraw  oil  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
all  this  does  is  rescind  the  unobligated 
balance  of  this  account  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment.  That  does  not  do  away 
with  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 
It  just  said  that  that  we  have  not  obli- 


gated yet  we  do  not  need  to  spend  at 
this  point. 

We  are  not  giving  away  the  whole 
project.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  they 
have  the  oil  in  the  ground,  but  they  do 
not  have  any  money,  if  this  amend- 
ment goes  through,  to  take  that  oil  out 
of  the  ground. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
arie  not.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve will  still  continue  to  exist.  What 
we  are  saying  is,  and  it  is  filled,  we  are 
filling  it  on  a  regular  basis.  We  are  say- 
ing, those  monies  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated but  not  yet  obligated  for 
more  oil  does  not  need  to  be  used  at 
this  point.  We  can  get  back  to  doing 
more  filling  come  next  year  to  help  us 
pay.  We  are  not  doing  away  with  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
eliminating  a  source  of  money  that 
would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw the  oil  from  the  ground,  as  was 
the  situation  that  existed  during  the 
gulf  war.  He  is  going  to  do  away  with 
the  money  that  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  high  tempera- 
tures, which  is  jeopardizing  the  oil  in 
the  ground  and  has  to  be  corrected. 

We  will  not  have  the  money  for  that. 
He  is  doing  away  with  the  money  that 


is  necessary  to  extend  the  life  of  exist- 
ing storage  facilities. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intention 
of  his  amendment,  but  that  is  going  to 
be  the  effect  of  his  amendment. 

This  aTTiendment  is  created  by  guess  and  by 
gosh.  It  hits  the  Inferior  and  Related  Agencies 
appropriation  particularly  hard.  Out  of  the  $13 
billion  1994  appropriation,  at  least  S617  million 
would  be  eliminated,  or  nearly  5  percent.  And 
for  the  most  pari  it  comes  in  areas  where  the 
Congress  has  already  made  significant  reduc- 
tions or  in  areas  where  programmatically  it 
makes  no  sense. 

REDUCTION  TO  OVERHEAD  ACCOUNTS 

The  amendment  reduces  so  called  over- 
head accounts  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  $94,450,000.  While  it  seems  simple, 
let's  look  at  what  this  money  buys. 

Travel  money  allows  Minerals  Management 
Services  auditors  to  travel  to  make  audits  to 
assure  that  royalty  payments  are  accurately 
paid.  A  travel  reduction  will  ultimately  reduce 
revenues  for  the  Federal  treasury. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  inspectors  must 
travel  lo  enforce  the  Surface  Mining  Act.  Does 
this  mean  we  don't  want  the  law  enforced? 

If  printing  is  reduced,  the  National  Park 
Service  would  have  to  limit  the  availability  of 
park  brochures  for  visitors,  brochures  which 
have  vital  information  for  visitor  safety  and  re- 
source protection  in  the  parks.  Cutting  printing 


also  hurts  the  agencies'  ability  to  communicate 
their  research  to  the  public.  Here  I  include  Ge- 
ological Survey  maps  and  the  results  ol  earth- 
quake and  volcano  research. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  supplies  and 
materials  but  many  of  the  Department's  pro- 
gram responsibilities  are  heavily  dependent  on 
supplies  and  materials.  For  example,  school 
supplies  for  Indian  children,  and  materials  nec- 
essary to  operate  and  maintain  public  lacilities 
and  roads  in  parks  and  other  recreation  areas. 

I  would  also  point  out,  that  lor  fiscal  year 
1994  the  President  proposed  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  a  S42  million  reduction  in 
these  areas. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

The  amendment  would  rescind  all  unobli- 
gated balances,  approximately  323  million. 
This  would  end  all  oil  acquisition  and  take 
away  the  money  necessary  to  withdraw  oil  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  It  would  also 
eliminate  a  source  of  money  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems with  high  temperatures  and  gas  in  cur- 
rently stored  oil  and  for  upgrading  and  extend- 
ing the  life  of  existing  storage  facilities. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  RESCISSIONS 

This  amendment  proposes  a  50  percent  re- 
duction to  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropnation 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Why?  To  bow  to  the  god  of  deficit  reduction. 
But  let  us  look  at  why  we  are  in  the  business 
of  land  acquisition. 

First  ol  all,  there  are  individual  citizens  who 
own  land  within  authorized  boundahes  of  our 
parks,  our  forests,  and  our  refuges.  If  these 
people  want  to  sell,  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  only  buyer.  If  the  Federal  Government 
can't  buy,  for  lack  of  money,  we  are  punishing 
these  private  landowners  who  want  or  have  to 
sell. 

Another  reason  we  buy  and  exchange  land 
is  to  consolidate  holdings  to  improve  manage- 
ment of  our  Federal  lands.  In  some  cases, 
through  the  exchange  process,  land  manage- 
ment agencies  are  able  to  obtain  lands  which 
are  adjacent  to  existing  holdings  in  exchange 
for  lands  that  are  isolated  parcels.  As  a  result 
there  are  efficiencies  gained  which  help  us 
protect  resource  values. 

We  also  buy  land  to  protect  critical  habitat 
for  endangered  species;  to  preserve  wetlands; 
to  preserve  cultural  resources  and  to  preserve 
natural  resources. 

01  the  $900  million  authorized  for  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  less  than  30 
percent  was  appropriated,  or  3254,277,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  And  the  1994  appropriation  is 
less  than  the  1993  appropriation  of 
$286,084,000,  an  1 1  percent  reduction. 


us.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey  by  $30  million  in  a  supple- 
mental which  is  providing  up  to  $15  million  in 
additional  funds  for  this  agency  which  plays 
the  predominant  role  in  research  and  inves- 
tigation of  earthquakes  such  as  the  very  one 
which  is  the  main  reason  lor  this  supplemental 
appropriation.  What  sense  does  it  make  to 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  away  with  the 
other?  The  reduction  will  also  result  in  delays 
in  the  recently  begun  national  water  quality  as- 
sessment modernization  ol  mapping  systems 
which  could  reduce  the  time  and  manpower 
necessary  to  provide  the  Government's  map- 
ping needs,  and  hazards  reduction  programs 
related  to  earthquakes,  landslides,  and  vol- 
canic eruptions. 

MINERALS  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

The  amendment  would  decrease  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service  by  $20  million 
which  amounts  to  over  10  percent  ol  the  $193 
million  appropnation  for  the  MMS  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

The  MMS  is  responsible  for  the  royalty  man- 
agement program  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  What  this  means  is  the  MMS  man- 
ages the  collection  and  auditing  of  all  the  rents 
and  royalties  associated  with  onshore  and  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  and  other  minerals  develop- 
ment on  Federal  lands.  This  program  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  $6  billion  in  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  to  the  States  and  In- 
dian tribes  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

A  decrease  in  the  MMS  budget  will  not  save 
money,  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  States  in  the  lost  revenue.  A  decrease  of 
$20  million  would  result  in  severe  downsizing 
of  the  royalty  collection  and  auditing  programs. 
There  is  a  statute  of  limitations  on  the  length 
of  time  the  MMS  can  wait  before  it  initiates  an 
audit.  If  the  audit  program  is  downsized,  less 
audits  will  be  initiated.  Revenues  not  only  will 
be  lost  in  the  short  term,  audits  that  are  not 
begun  before  the  statute  of  limitations  runs  out 
will  result  in  the  permanent  loss  ol  revenues, 
not  only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  also 
to  the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

For  each  $1  million  reduction  to  the  MMS 
royalty  management  program,  at  least  $20  mil- 
lion would  be  lost  in  revenues.  Thus,  a  reduc- 
tion ol  $20  million  in  the  MMS  Program  would 
result  in  lost  revenues  ol  $400  million. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

The  amendment  proposes  to  rescind  $20 
million  Irom  the  new  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey, 12  percent  of  this  agency's  budget.  This 
new  agency  was  formed  in  an  effort  to  solve 
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natural  resource  problems  before  they  reach  a 
crisis  stage  such  as  we  are  experiencing  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  northern  spotted 
owl  and  various  salmon  species  are  in  trouble 
there  and  have  caused  economic  disruption 
because  we  were  slow  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger signs.  With  the  National  Biological  Survey 
we  want  to  take  steps  to  mitigate  these  prob- 
lems before  the  economic  confrontation  stage 
is  reached.  It  is  short-sighted  to  take  away  a 
minimal  investment  to  avoid  economic  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  we  face  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  rescission  of 
$6.8  million  to  an  appropriation  already  at  the 

1993  level.  The  Smithsonian  receives  $76  mil- 
lion from  private  sources  with  little  opportunity 
to  expand  income.  The  amendment  would 
lead  to  the  closing  of  museum  gallenes  or  re- 
duction in  hours  open  to  the  public  and  closing 
of  the  National  Zoo  to  the  public  1  day  a 
week. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  a  rescis- 
sion of  $1  million  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Under  the  terms  ol  the  gift  to  the  United 
States  of  the  National  Gallery  buildings  and  its 
original  collections,  the  National  Gallery  can- 
not charge  entrance  fees  and  would  have  dif- 
ficulty in  adding  to  the  $12  million  in  private 
funds  it  already  receives  on  an  annual  basis. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  ev- 
eryone's favorite  whipping  txjy  when  it  comes 
to  reductions.  But,  not  everyone  realizes  the 
degree  to  which  the  Arts  Endowment  has  al- 
ready taken  budget  reductions.  The  fiscal  year 

1994  appropriation  is  already  $4,365,000 
below  the  President's  request  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  it  is  $4,365,000 
below  the  amount  this  House  authorized  for 
1994;  it  IS  already  $4,232,000  below  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level;  and  if  the  Congress  had  kept 
pace  with  inflation  since  1981,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  arts  would  have  been  $261  million. 
But  the  Congress  has  not  done  that.  The  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation  is  $170  million,  $91 
million  below  what  would  be  needed  to  deliver 
the  same  program  level  as  was  available  in 
1981.  This  means  that  the  Arts  Endowment's 
ability  to  provide  grants  to  States  and  local  ju- 
risdictions is  already  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1 981 . 


EMERGENCY  EARTHQUAKE  SUPPLEMENTAL  PENNY/KASICH  OFFSET  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Agency/account 


Fiscal  year  1994 
enacted 


Proposed 
rescission 


Percent 
reduction 


Bureau  ol  land  Management: 

Land  acquisition      

U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Land  acquisition  

r;ational  Biological  Survey: 

Research,  inventories,  and  surveys „ 

National  Park  Service 

Land  acquisition  and  State  assistance 
U  S  Geological  Survey 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research  .. 
Minerals  Management  Service 

Leasing  and  royalty  managenwnl .._ 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Mines  and  Minerals 

Department  of  the  Interior 

General  Reduction 

Total.  Department  ol  the  Interm 


12.122.000 

6.061.000 

50 

82.655.000 

41.327.000 

50 

163.519.000 

20.000.000 

12 

95.250.000 

30.000.000 

31 

584.685.000 

30.000.000 

5 

193.197.000 

20.000.000 

10 

169  436.000 

10.000.000 

6 

0 

94.450.000 



251838.000 
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Agency/account 


Fiscal  year  1994 
enacted 


Proposed 
rescission 


Peiceni 
leductiofi 


Forest  Service 

Land  acquisition    

Department  ol  Enerjy 

SPf!  Pelroleum  Account 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Salaries  and  bpenses 


Construction  t  Improvements.  Zoo  ... 

Repair  and  Restoration  ol  Buildin|> 

Construction  

Total.  Smittfsonian  „ .»_ 


64^50.000 

32.125.000 

50 

318800,000 

100 

302,349,000 
5,400,000 
24,000,000 
10.400,000 

6.04;,000 
108,000 
480,000 
208  000 

2 
2 

2 
2 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

Salaries  and  Expenses  

Repair  and  Restoration  ol  Buildinp 

Total.  National  Galleiy 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts: 
Grants  and  Administrainn  . 
Matching  Grants  


Total.  NEA 


National  Endowment  tor  the  Humanities 

Grants  and  Administration 

Matching  Grants  _ 


Total.  NEH 
Grand  total 


342149,000 

6,843.000 

51,908,000 
2,831  000 

1,038,000 
57  000 

54739.000 

1.095,000 

140  836,000 
29,392  000 

2,817,000 
588  000 

170,228.000 

3,405.000 

151300.000 
26.191,000 

3,026000 
524,000 

177  491.000 

3,550  000 

617,656.000 


Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Madam  Chairman,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  this  is 
today,  I  come  from  California.  And  I 
think  it  is  the  responsible  thing  for  us 
to  do,  is  to  vote  to  give  funds  for  relief 
to  California  and  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake. 

I  think  that  is  the  responsible  posi- 
tion, and  the  four  of  us  who  coauthored 
this  amendment  today  intend  to  do 
just  that. 

There  is  really  no  good  choice  here 
today.  There  is  no  perfect  solution  to 
this.  But  what  we  are  proposing  here 
today  is  a  responsible  solution,  and  the 
solution  that  we  are  proposing  simply 
means  that  we  pay  as  we  go. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
today  about,  we  are  going  to  take  pro- 
grams away  from  other  States  or  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  certain  amounts 
of  money  from  a  program  and  other 
people  are  going  to  get  hurt  from  other 
areas.  Well,  the  choice  we  have  is  to  ei- 
ther do  the  responsible  thing  by  mak- 
ing the  cut  in  the  Federal  budget  or  de- 
ferring to  the  national  debt,  putting 
that  off  to  a  later  date.  And  we  have 
done  that  plenty  around  here. 

It  is  sort  of  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,"  just  add  it  to  the  debt. 

We  believe  what  we  are  proposing 
today  is  a  responsible  approach  to  dis- 
aster relief  funds. 

Let  me  tell  Members,  everything  on 
that  list  they  have  voted  either  for  or 
against  in  Penny-Kasich,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cuts  to  foreign  aid. 
There  is  nothing  new  on  that  list. 

For  those  Members  who  supported 
Penny-Kasich,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
support  this  in  a  breeze.  Should  be  no 
work  for  them  at  all. 

The  process  is  flawed.  We  need  to  do 
something  different  about  disaster  re- 
lief. We  need  to  make  changes. 


One  thing  we  have  done  today  is  to 
focus  on  that,  that  we  need  to  pay  as 
we  go.  We  need  to  have  set-asides,  be- 
cause it  is  inevitable,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  disasters  around  the 
country.  That  is  unfortunate,  but  that 
is  going  to  occur.  We  need  to  have  a 
process  that  we  can  pay  for  it  as  we  go, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  today. 

I  ask  Members  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  offset- 
ting amendment. 

This  amendment  would  adversely  af- 
fect a  number  of  programs  under  the 
VA-HUD  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

Part  of  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  funds  available  for  salary  costs  in 
1994  by  $1,575  billion.  The  amendment 
would  also  reduce  administrative  ex- 
penses by  $1.8  billion— including  $143 
million  from  VA. 

This  part  of  the  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Myers. 
But  it  is  really  more  devastating  be- 
cause the  reduction  in  salary  funds 
proposed  for  rescission  more  than  dou- 
bles— from  $750  million  to  $1,575  billion. 

The  agencies  under  the  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction— and  I  think  this  is 
true  for  most  of  the  Federal  agencies — 
did  not  receive  any  additional  1994 
funds  for  the  so-called  locality  pay  in- 
crease. Those  costs  are  being  absorbed. 
In  the  VA's  medical  care  account,  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  locality  pay  is  ap- 
proximately $130  million. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
VA  Secretary  Jessie  Brown — and  I 
mentioned  this  during  debate  on  the 
Myers  amendment — stating  that  an 
amendment  of  this  impact  would  have 
a  disastrous  impact.  He  indicated  that 
a  proportional  reduction  in  the  salary 


rescission  would  equate  to  $160  million 
and  that  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
3.300  FTE.  Since  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  now  exempted— and  it  was  not 
exempted  in  an  early  version — the  re- 
duction for  VA  would  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion equating  to  over  6,000  employees. 
By  the  time  this  would  be  implemented 
we  would  be  halfway  through  the  year, 
that  would  equate  to  a  reduction  of 
more  than  12,000  employees.  That  will 
result  in  20.000  fewer  inpatients  receiv- 
ing treatment  and  400,000  fewer  out- 
patient visits. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  not  fair  to  re- 
duce medical  treatment  for  veterans  to 
help  pay  for  the  much  needed  assist- 
ance in  southern  California. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  here 
we  go  again,  with  all  the  wild  charges 
Members  put  out  on  the  street.  Just  to 
give  an  example  of  one  comment  made 
earlier,  all  we  are  doing  with  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  is  reducing  it 
from  20,000  barrels  a  day  to  13,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  All  of  a  sudden,  everybody 
feels  all  sorts  of  pain  over  that.  I  can- 
not believe  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  figures  are  correct,  except 
that  that  was  done  by  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  will  not  be  done 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  then 
it  should  not  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  on 


the  contrary.  The  gentleman  is  elimi- 
nating funding  for  taking  the  oil  out  of 
the  ground,  should  an  emergency  arise, 
and  also  he  will  do  away  with  the  fund- 
ing to  correct  the  heating  conditions. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me,  first  of  all,  again,  compliment  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democrat  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Condit],  who  have  taken 
some  heat  on  this,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nussle],  who  basically 
was  tied  to  a  bumper  on  the  back  of  a 
car  and  dragged  around  his  district  be- 
cause he  decided  that  we  needed  to  be 
responsible,  when  he  had  a  flood  that 
affected  his  district. 

Now  we  have  come  back,  and  we  have 
got  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Condit]  involved.  He  is  not  having  a 
good  day  either. 

But  I  want  to  tell  Members  that  the 
vote  we  are  going  to  have  is  nothing 
new.  First  of  all,  none  of  the  entitle- 
ment programs  that  were  in  Penny-Ka- 
sich are  contained  in  here.  We  use  dis- 
cretionary cuts  or  slow  the  increase  in 
discretionary  spending  to  offset  the 
earthquake  aid. 

We  hear  about  this  $180  billion  deficit 
that  the  President  talked  about.  The 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  is  coming  in 
at  $235  billion.  The  180  billion  is  a  pro- 
jection. I  hope  that  is  where  we  end  up. 

But  even  if  we  get  to  180  billion  in 
deficits,  that  is  not  a  reason  to  pop  the 
champagne  corks,  because  the  national 
debt  is  going  up  38  percent. 

a  1640 

There  is  a  38-percent  increase  in  the 
national  debt,  and  we  all  know  it  is  fu- 
ture generations  that  will  pay  for  this. 
Let  us  kind  of  get  to  the  bottom  line  in 
terms  of  this  amendment.  We  are  not 
devastating  any  programs.  Penny-Ka- 
sich, in  and  of  itself,  only  cut  a  penny 
on  a  dollar  over  5  years.  This  is  a  tiny 
little  nick.  This  is  a  tiny  little  nick  in 
the  massive  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  what  I  am 
most  concerned  about  here  today.  It  is 
kind  of  a  constant  murmur  that  is 
going  on  throughout  the  House.  I  think 
we  have  to  think  about  it  as  we  are 
headed  over  here  to  cast  our  vote  on 
paying  for  this  program. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  it  is. 
The  murmur  goes  something  like  this: 
"I  am  not  going  to  vote.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  to  nick  any  spending  in  my  dis- 
trict, to  send  to  those  people  out  there 
in  California." 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  say  this  not  for 
the  purpose  of  debate,  but  to  make  the 
point  to  him,  can  he  imagine  that 
there  is  a  murmur  among  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  say,  "Hey,  I  am  not 
going  to  let  my  district  be  affected  to 
send  anything  to  help  those  people  out 
there  in  California." 

Let  me  say,  that  may  be  human  na- 
ture, but  that  is  not  the  American  spir- 


it. Do  the  Members  know  what  the 
American  spirit  is?  When  somebody's 
barn  blows  down,  we  do  not  go  and 
plow  our  own  fields  the  next  day.  We 
saddle  up  the  horse,  and  we  go  over  to 
their  bam.  Do  the  Members  know  what 
we  do?  We  raise  their  barn,  together 
with  our  neighbors. 

When  the  flood  wiped  my  mothers 
family  out,  many  years  ago  in  McKees 
Rocks,  PA,  the  neighbors  came  in  and 
said,  "What  can  we  do  to  help  you?" 

In  my  neighborhood  of  Westerville, 
when  a  neighbor  gets  sick  or  when 
somebody  dies  in  the  neighborhood,  do 
the  Members  know  what  we  do?  We 
stop  our  routine,  we  tighten  our  belt, 
and  we  say  to  those  neighbors.  "What 
can  we  do  to  help  you?"  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  on  this  vote. 

We  are  not  talking  about  anything 
other  than  saying,  all  of  America  say- 
ing to  the  people  in  California,  the  son 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  his  condo  was  wiped  out  in 
California.  What  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Dellums.  I  want  to  say, 
"I  am  ready  to  stand  up  with  the  peo- 
ple from  central  Ohio  and  all  over  this 
country  in  the  time  of  your  tragedy, 
and  I  am  willing  to  nick,  I  am  willing 
to  nick  some  of  the  programs  that  we 
have  out  there  to  slow  the  increase  in 
growth  of  these  programs,  to  help  you, 
because  that  is  the  American  way.  We 
tighten  our  belts,  we  hike  up  our  pants, 
and  we  say  to  those  who  have  been  bit 
by  tragedy,  "We  want  to  pitch  in  to 
help  you."  That  is  what  this  vote  is  all 
about.  It  is  part  of  what  may  be  wrong 
a  little  bit  with  our  country. 

They  say  that  out  in  California  when 
the  earthquake  hit,  the  people  left 
their  homes  and  they  went  to  run  next 
door  to  their  neighbors,  to  visit  their 
neighbors,  and  they  found  out  that 
they  did  not  know  who  their  neighbors 
were. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  leadership  by 
this  Congress,  to  say  to  the  American 
people,  "We  want  to  pitch  in  and  help 
you.  We  don't  want  to  saddle  future 
generations  with  a  bigger  national  debt 
and  make  somebody  else  pay.  " 

I  would  say  to  the  Members,  come  on, 
let  us  come  to  the  floor.  Let  us  come 
up  with  the  $10  billion  that  we  have 
provided  in  a  package  that  Members 
have  already  voted  for,  either  in  the  so- 
called  Penny-Kasich  amendment  or  in 
the  so-called  Sabo  amendment.  The 
only  difference  is  some  foreign  aid  we 
have  cut  back,  and  slowing  some  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition. 

Come  to  the  floor  and  let  us  make  a 
good  decision  here  to  help  the  people  of 
California,  a  vote  that  helps  future 
generations,  and  one  that  provides 
some  leadership  for  the  way  we  ought 
to  be  to  our  neighbors,  no  matter 
where  they  live  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky]. 
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Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult winter  for  many  people,  from  the 
citizens  of  California  whose  lives  were 
devastated  by  the  California  earth- 
quake to  people  who,  for  lack  of 
money,  cannot  afford  to  heat  their 
homes  during  the  cold  snap  in  the  East. 
Fornuately,  Americans  are  generous. 
Today,  we  are  debating  how  our  Gov- 
ernment can  help.  And  we  should  help. 
But,  just  as  many  people  are  facing  a 
catastrophe  because  of  these  natural 
causes,  the  American  people  face  an- 
other type  of  catastrophe,  a  budget  ca- 
tastrophe. 

The  natural  catastrophe  we  cannot 
control;  the  budget  catastrophe  we  not 
only  control,  but  we  have  created.  Un- 
less we  make  the  difficult  decisions 
today,  we  only  hasten  the  onset  of 
something  far  worse  tomorrow. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 
Let  us  help  the  victims  of  this  winter's 
natural  disasters,  while  also  supporting 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren  by 
not  burdening  them  with  additional 
debt. 

Let  us  pass  this  important  aid,  but  do 
it  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
Support  the  Penny-Kasich  amendmeat. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
vill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  makes  signifi- 
cant reductions  to  many  existing  pro- 
grams and  activities  throughout  the 
Government. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ment have  not  had  the  benefit  of  public 
hearings.  We  have  seen  no  testimony, 
heard  no  witnesses,  and  have  had  no 
discussions  among  the  members  of  the 
impact  on  many  of  these  programs. 

This  amendment  contains  a  number 
of  items  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development.  For  example,  the  amend- 
ment includes  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
Department  of  Energy's  magnetic  fu- 
sion program  by  $70  million.  A  reduc- 
tion of  that  size  would  paralyze  the  do- 
mestic fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  seriously  jeopardize 
the  international  program  involving 
Russia,  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  reduction  would 
be  a  serious  threat  to  this  program's 
ability  to  provide  a  safe,  environ- 
mentally attractive,  inexhaustible  and 
competitively  priced  source  of  energy 
for  our  future. 

This  amendment  also  includes  a  pro- 
posed rescission  of  $138,289,000  for  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  which  would  jeopardize 
funding  for  any  project  in  the  corps' 
general  investigations  and  construc- 
tion, general  programs  and  the  Bu- 
reau's construction  program  that  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
the  amendment. 
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The  criteria  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  Congress  from  the  deci- 
sion making  process  on  individual 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects,  and  permit  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  make  the  determina- 
tion if  a  project  will  move  forward  or 
stop.  The  criteria  is  written  so  broadly 
that  it  would  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  withhold  funding  for  a  project 
even  if  that  project  is  underway,  is  au- 
thorized, is  economically  justified,  and 
is  being  cost-shared  as  required  by  law 
simply  because  it  does  not  meet  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  corps  and/or  0MB. 

While  the  amendment  does  not  speci- 
fy which  projects  will  be  terminated,  it 
could  jeopardize  funding  for  almost  100 
projects  included  in  our  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  rejected  these 
proposals  last  November  and  we  should 
reject  them  again.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Chairwoman, 
this  amendment  has  many  good  fea- 
tures. 

It  reduces  funds  going  to  the  World 
Bank  by  S28  million. 

It  reduces  foreign  military  aid  by  $26 
million. 

It  reduces  the  ICC  by  $10  million.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  the  ICC  helps,  other 
than  those  who  work  for  it. 

It  reduces  land  acquisition  funds  by 
$189  million.  The  Federal  Government 
owns  almost  one  third  of  our  land  al- 
ready, and  cannot  even  take  good  care 
of  what  it  now  has. 

Most  of  the  savings,  over  $1.5  billion, 
come  from  the  252,000  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral employees  which  has  been  advo- 
cated by  President  Clinton  himself. 

Almost  all  of  these  reductions  are 
things  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  constituents  would  reduce  or  cut 
if  given  the  chance  to  do  so. 

However,  I  need  to  mention  one  spe- 
cific reduction. 

The  amendment  reduces  the  amount 
for  new  Federal  buildings  by  $160  mil- 
lion. 

Former  Mayor  Koch  of  New  York 
said  this  in  a  recent  column: 

The  federal  government  is  nutty.  Given  the 
collapse  of  the  commercial  real  estate  mar- 
ket, vacancy  rates  are  in  the  double  digits  in 
many  cities,  as  high  as  25  percent  in  New 
York  City.  So  why  is  the  federal  government 
building  new  federal  office  buildings  in  At- 
lanta. Philadelphia.  New  York  and  elsewhere 
to  bouse  government  agencies  instead  of 
renting  or  purchasing  existing  space?  It 
brings  to  mind  the  old  line.  "I'm  from  the 
government  and  I'm  here  to  help  you. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  cut 
percentagewise. 

We  need  to  build  some  buildings — but 
we  do  not  need  some  of  the  lavish  ones 
we  are  building. 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  have  been  listening  to 
his  speeches  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
more  he  talks  the  better  he  gets.  But 
in  this  particular  case,  rather  than  giv- 
ing a  good  speech,  which  he  did,  I  think 
we  ought  to  examine  the  content. 

We  all  know  that  Americans  are  very 
charitable,  and  to  help  our  neighbors 
who  are  in  distress  we  do  in  fact  suck 
it  up,  tighten  our  belt  and  voluntarily 
sacrifice  so  that  they  can  be  made 
whole.  That,  however,  is  not  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about.  This  amend- 
ment is  about  requiring  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  tell 
people  not  that  they  are  going  to  vol- 
unteer their  resources  to  help  someone 
else,  but  they  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
sacrifice  for  someone  else. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
this  amendment  has  some  dire  con- 
sequences for  the  average  working 
American  in  this  country.  For  exam- 
ple, it  includes  $250  million  from  the 
transit  operating  expenses.  That 
equates  to  46  percent  of  the  unobli- 
gated balance  remaining  in  the  operat- 
ing subsidy  account.  Los  Angeles  has 
requested  $57  million  from  the  transit 
administration  for  operating  assist- 
ance, and  if  that  is  approved,  the  re- 
maining operating  assistance  not  yet 
obligated  would  have  to  be  cut  by  52 
percent. 

Further,  cities  like  Boston  and  Min- 
neapolis, which  have  already  received 
their  operating  assistance  funding  for 
the  year,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
cuts.  So  Minneapolis  and  Boston  would 
not  be  in  the  mode  of  forced  sacrifice. 

But  there  are  other  cities  that  are 
not  so  fortunate. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  funding  avail- 
able to  agencies  and  activities  funded  in  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Act  by  more 
than  SI  billion.  Of  that  amount,  nearly  S700 
million  has  already  been  rescinded  by  H.R. 
3511.  That  legislation  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  by  Mr.  Fazio.  I  support 
those  reductions.  It  is  the  additional  S500  to 
S600  million  of  the  Nussle  amendment  that  is 
so  troublesome. 

It  includes  $250  million  from  transit  operat- 
ing expenses.  This  equates  to  46  percent  of 
the  unobligated  balance  remaining  in  the  oper- 
ating subsidy  account.  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
quested $57  million  from  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration  for  operating  assistance.  If  that 
is  approved,  the  remaining  operating  assist- 
ance not  yet  obligated  would  have  to  be  cut 
by  52  percent.  Cities  like  Boston  and  Min- 
neapolis that  have  already  received  all  their 
operating    assistance    funding    for    the    year 
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would  be  exempt  from  cuts.  Others  would  not 
be  so  fortunate.  The  Chicago  area  could  lose 
$26  million.  Detroit  could  lose  $1 1  million.  San 
Francisco,  $6  million.  I  have  a  list  that  shows 
the  effect  of  the  $250  million  reduction  for  all 
affected  communities.  And  it  is  not  just  large 
cities.  Tucson  would  lose  nearly  $1  million. 
Davenport-Rock  Island  would  lose  more  than 
$500,000. 

In  areas  under  200,000  in  population  where 
Federal  operating  assistance  averages  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  operating  expenses,  a  52-per- 
cent cut  would  probably  result  in  at  least  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  service.  Some  systems 
might  be  forced  to  close  totally  for  a  period  of 
time.  The  economic  and  social  disruptions 
caused  by  such  a  cut  in  service  would  be 
enormous. 

The  amendment  would  also  reduce  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation by  $265  million.  But  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  would  cut  much  more  than 
just  true  administrative  expenses.  Major  acqui- 
sition programs  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  would  be  in- 
cluded. Items  that  could  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated include  aids  to  navigation,  aircraft  parts 
and  weather  observation  equipment.  Other 
Items  that  would  be  subject  to  reduction  in- 
clude communications  contracts  of  the  FAA, 
which  would  directly  affect  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
Throughout  the  government,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  many  more  such  instances.  I  can't 
believe  that  is  the  intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  also  would  re- 
duce funding  for  civilian  personnel  expenses 
by  $1.6  billion.  Apparently,  this  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  1994  part  of  the  252,000  em- 
ployee reduction.  For  fiscal  year  1994,  how- 
ever, those  cuts  have  already  been  made. 
Thus,  the  gentleman's  amendment  would  take 
that  money  twice,  resulting  in  further  person- 
nel reductions.  For  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, this  would  mean  an  additional  re- 
duction of  approximately  $90  million.  Coming 
at  this  time  in  the  year,  such  a  reduction 
would  be  extremely  disruptive,  probably  ne- 
cessitating a  major  reduction  in  force. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
is  a  tough  choice.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult vote.  This  is  a  $20  billion  problem 
since  I  was  elected  in  1991,  and  if  this 
passes,  we  will  have  had  $20  billion 
roughly  go  for  disaster  assistance, 
drought  assistance.  Midwest  flood,  L.A. 
riots,  Chicago  flood,  hurricanes  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii.  It 
could  be  another  $20  billion  in  the  next 
4  years.  So  I  encourage  the  Members  to 
carefully  consider  the  importance  of 
this  vote. 

I  have  worked  diligently  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich],  and  I  respect  them  both 
deeply.  I  have  worked  against  rules  to 
defeat  budgets  that  I  think  are  over 
budget,  worked  against  the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor,  and  the  space  sta- 
tion, and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  be- 
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cause  we  have  done  much  on  the  defi- 
cit, but  much  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

But  I  hear  my  colleagues,  when  I 
voted  for  Penny-Kasich  of  $90  billion  in 
cuts,  say  this  is  the  same  thing.  It  is 
not  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  close  to 
the  same  thing.  It  is  not  close  to  the 
same  thing.  This  is  very  different,  and 
it  is  different  in  a  simple  way.  Penny- 
Kasich  had  a  shared  sacrifice,  a  shared 
benefit  for  deficit  reduction  which  was 
good  for  everybody.  This  is  targeted 
sacrifice,  it  is  targeted  benefit,  and  it 
will  create  other  disasters  if  we  set  this 
precedent  for  policy. 

If  we  cut  billions  of  dollars  from  Chi- 
cago, which  is  not  in  my  district,  for 
community  development  block  grants 
and  education,  and  we  vote  for.  and  I 
will  vote  for  a  tough  crime  bill,  we  will 
be  taking  the  preventive  measures 
away  from  these  children. 

I  encourage  Members  before  they 
vote  today  to  look  at  the  third  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago 
papers  and  see  that  in  America,  not 
Calcutta.  19  children  were  fighting  for 
food  with  rats  and  lice.  This  is  a  tough 
choice.  But  make  sure  that  we  keep 
our  money  in  for  prevention.  Do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment.  Let  us  look 
for  a  long-term  solution. 

I  have  not  been  happy  with  the 
Speaker's  lack  of  progress  on  appoint- 
ing a  committee.  He  finally  appointed 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DuR- 
bin].  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson].  And  I  hope  he  appoints 
the  rest  of  the  committee  today.  I  hope 
we  look  not  just  at  FEMA.  but  at  a 
long-term  solution  for  the  budget,  and 
a  long-term  solution  for  making  ways 
that  we  pay  for  this. 

I  have  asked  the  Speaker  for  a  letter, 
and  he  has  given  me  his  assurances  on 
many  of  these  things.  But  politics,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  is  about  tough 
choices.  Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  the  tough  choice  is  Penny-Kasich. 
The  tough  choice  is  making  sure  that 
we  come  up  with  a  just  solution  for 
this  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Fingerhut]. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
the  time.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
my  good  friend,  is  right.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  vote  and  a  tough  choice,  but 
the  good  news  is  that  Members  do  not 
need  to  have  a  long-term  memory  to 
understand  what  is  happening  here. 
They  can  act  on  their  short-term  mem- 
ory, because  this  is  the  third  time  in 
just  three  years  that  we  have  had  mas- 
sive emergencies  that  have  required  us 
to  break  our  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  spending  caps. 

I  was  not  happy  when  I  went  through 
the  list  of  cuts  that  are  on  this  amend- 
ment. Some  of  them  made  me  smile  be- 
cause I  agree  with  them.  Some  of  them 
made  me  flinch  a  little  bit,  and  some  of 


them,  frankly,  made  my  stomach  tight, 
understanding  that  they  were  on  the 
list.  But  that  is  the  essence  of  tough 
choices.  That  is  the  essence  of  biparti- 
sanship. 

But  I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CONDIT]  had  it 
right  at  the  beginning  when  he  said 
that  there  are  no  good  choices  here 
today.  But  the  final  choice  is  whether 
we  pay  for  this  emergency  ourselves,  or 
whether  we  pay  for  it  by  asking  our 
children  to  do  so. 

I  choose  to  pay  for  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Penny-Kasich  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  unfairly  and  dras- 
tically cut  U.S.  development  assistance 
to  Africa,  the  poorest  continent  on 
Earth.  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  is  already  dis- 
proportionately low  compared  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  To  cut  assistance 
further  would  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  all  we  seek  to  achieve,  both  politi- 
cally and  economically,  in  Africa. 

The  proposed  $200  million  cut  in  the 
development  fund  for  Africa,  a  25-per- 
cent cut.  would  force  termination  of 
many  desperately  needed  programs 
such  as  poverty  reduction,  child  sur- 
vival, basic  education,  and  nutrition.  I 
emphasize  to  Members  that  this  most 
basic  level  of  program  is  at  issue.  Do 
we  truly  want  to  cut  this  type  of  as- 
sistance to  a  continent  stricken  by 
famine,  disease,  and  civil  war? 

To  quote  from  AID  Administrator 
Brian  Atwood's  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. Penny-Kasich  would  be  "devastat- 
ing for  South  Africa."  The  South  Afri- 
can election,  scheduled  for  late  April, 
will  cap  a  remarkable  transition  from 
apartheid  to  nonracial  democracy.  Yet 
South  Africa  will  need  immediate  as- 
sistance to  ensure  that  the  enormous 
transition  is  successful.  Does  this 
House  really  want  to  enda^nger  the  fu- 
ture of  nonracial  democracy  in  South 
Africa? 

The  American  people,  even  in  this 
anti-foreign-aid  atmosphere.  know 
right  from  wrong.  The  American  people 
know  morality  from  its  opposite. 

The  right  vote,  the  moral  vote,  is  to 
defeat  Penny-Kasich.  I  implore  Mem- 
bers not  to  inflict  yet  more  suffering 
on  Africa. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  a  Californian  I  support  the  need  for 
earthquake  relief.  But  as  an  American, 
I  believe  that  we  must  provide  this  re- 
lief by  making  offsetting  cuts,  not  by 
piling  on  further  debt  onto  the  backs  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 
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Our  national  debt  is  destroying  our 
children's  future,  and  that  threat  is  a 
much  bigger  threat  than  any  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  list  offered  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  amendment  before  us. 
This  amendment  starts  us  off  in  a  new 
direction  by  making  offsetting  cuts. 

If  we  cannot  sacrifice  by  cutting  $10 
billion  in  order  to  provide  earthquake 
relief,  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  here.  We 
need  to  control  our  spending.  Madam 
Chairman.  Let  us  begin  here. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  disasters 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  America  in 
the  last  12  months  have  demonstrated 
extraordinary  acts  of  courage  by  Amer- 
icans and  extraordinary  acts  of  politi- 
cal perfidy  by  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Today  we  are  debating  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  make  substantial 
cuts  in  essential  services  in  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  the  victims  of  the 
California  earthquake,  who  are  looking 
for  shelter  and  food,  will  receive  our 
assistance.  Those  who  argue  that  they 
are  showing  courage  today  by  putting 
the  fate  of  these  victims  on  the  line.  I 
think,  overstate  the  case.  I  think  what 
they  are  suggesting  in  terms  of  cuts,  in 
terms  of  essential  services,  are  wrong, 
dead  wrong.  To  cut  581  employees  from 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Administration 
means,  for  every  American  family 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  we  will 
not  see  drug  approvals  coming  through 
as  they  should;  approvals  of  medical 
devices  to  help  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing; the  inspection  of  mammography 
clinics,  and  inspection  of  those  labora- 
tories which  are  life  and  death  in  terms 
of  the  future  of  America's  health.  That 
is  what  we  will  sacrifice  if  the  Penny- 
Kasich  amendment  passes. 

To  do  that  in  the  name  of  helping 
earthquake  victims,  I  think,  is  dead 
wrong.  It  is  morally  wrong  for  us  to 
create  this  choice.  The  best  choice  is  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  look  at  this 
problem  in  a  serious,  long-term  fash- 
ion, to  take  the  bipartisan  task  force 
which  the  Speaker  has  appointed  to 
deal  with  disasters  and  come  up  with 
honest  solutions. 

The  Penny-Kasich  approach  cuts 
those  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  are  responsible 
for  helping  today's  flood  victims.  That 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  somewhere 
in  southern  California  in  some  shelter 
there  sits  a  homeless  person  watching 
this  debate  wondering  if  this  Congress 
will  ever  finish  all  of  this  hot  air  in 
time  to  deliver  the  kind  of  assistance 
they  need  to  put  their  lives  back  in 
order. 
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Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  I'/z  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
observation  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  He  made  a  similar  obser- 
vation last  summer  when  he  accused 
those  who  wanted  to  pay  for  Midwest 
flood  relief  with  budget  cuts  of  slowing 
down  flood  assistance.  In  reality,  it  did 
not  slow  down  flood  assistance  for  a 
single  day.  Flood  assistance  money  was 
already  in  the  pipeline  just  as  earth- 
quake aid.  Money  is  now  already  on  the 
ground  in  California. 

This  debate  will  consume  only  an- 
other 20  minutes  and  will  not  slow 
down  by  1  day  the  needed  relief  for 
California  victims. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  been  named  as 
a  cochairman  of  the  commission  to  re- 
view disaster  aid  for  the  future.  But, 
you  know,  we  have  dealt  with  disasters 
year  after  year,  and  we  always  borrow 
the  money.  We  put  it  on  the  national 
credit  card. 

This  last  summer  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  talk  about  a  task 
force  to  deal  with  disaster  assistance 
was  designed  to  get  enough  votes  to 
borrow  the  money  for  one  more  disas- 
ter. Now.  another  disaster  is  upon  us, 
and  the  best  we  have  done  is  to  name 
cochairmen  of  a  task  force.  Evidently, 
this  is  designed  to  get  us  past  one  more 
disaster  package  without  paying  for  it. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  a  third  disaster.  We  will  be  told 
at  that  time  that  there  is  an  ongoing 
study  by  the  task  force,  and  we  should 
not  preempt  the  study,  and  we  will  bor- 
row the  money  one  more  time  for  an- 
other disaster. 

And  somewhere  not  too  much  farther 
down  the  line,  we  will  have  another 
disaster,  and  we  will  be  told  that  the 
study  is  near  completion.  And  so  now 
is  not  the  time  to  pay  for  aid.  Wait  for 
the  study  to  be  completed. 

My  colleagues,  now  is  the  time  to 
pay  for  aid.  We  have  already  put  too 
much  on  the  national  credit  card. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  and  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
bringing  a  bill  which  has  a  massive  im- 
pact on  my  district  and  is  the  basis  on 
which  we  who  represent  the  most  im- 
pacted congressional  districts  can  turn 
this  terrible  disaster  around.  I  thank 
you  so  much.  I  thank  everyone  in  this 
House  who  is  contemplating  supporting 
this  bill  for  helping  us  at  a  time  of 
need. 

You  know,  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DURBIN]  and 
others  during  the  floods  and  the  earlier: 
disaster,  and  I  empathized  with  what 
they  were  going  through.  I  had  no  idea. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  devastation 
these  things  can  cause  to  the  people,  to 
the  homes,  and  to  the  businesses  of  a 
community. 


But  in  2  short  weeks  since  this  event 
happened.  I  have  seen  it  in  so  many 
parts  of  my  district  impacting  so  many 
people  who  were  struggling  at  the  mar- 
gins in  any  event,  and  I  thank  all  of 
you,  and  1  have  a  great  feeling  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  incredible  voluntary 
movements  that  exist  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army  and  the  massive 
help  that  FEMA  has  been. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  dump  on  Fed- 
eral employees  and  dismiss  bureaucrats 
ought  to  watch  this  operation  in  action 
with  Federal  people  coming  from  all 
over  the  country  to  provide  this  assist- 
ance. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  we  have  to  be 
accountable  for  our  actions,  and  if  this 
amendment  were  to  pass,  we  are  then 
asking  Members  of  this  body.  Congress- 
men from  New  York  City  who  are  fac- 
ing a  $2  billion  deficit  in  their  city 
budget,  or  the  Congressman  from 
Cleveland  or  Chicago  or  from  any  of 
the  rural  areas  to  cut  the  lifeblood  of 
their  districts,  the  operating  subsidies 
to  their  transit  systems,  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grants,  the 
rural  electrification  programs,  the  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  their  districts  to 
help  us.  And  we  cannot  be  asking  our 
Members  to  commit  political  suicide. 

The  support  for  this  bill  will  evapo- 
rate if  this  amendment  passes.  You 
have  to  look  at  the  consequences  of 
your  conduct. 

If  you  care  about  providing  this  re- 
lief, you  must  oppose  and  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  K.«iSiCH]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  remain  optimistic  about  the 
institution's  ability  to  someday  con- 
trol spending.  But  I  have  got  to  tell 
you  that  sometimes  that  optimism 
tends  to  fade,  because  I  have  heard  just 
a  litany  of  people  talking  about  how 
devastating  these  cuts  are  to  all  of 
these  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  put  it  in  perspective.  $10  bil- 
lion in  cuts  out  of  a  year'=  worth  of 
$500  billion  in  discretionary  spending. 
Do  you  know  what  that  is?  Two  per- 
cent. We  are  trying  to  cut  discre- 
tionary spending  over  this  fiscal  year  2 
percent.  Do  you  know  what  the  cut  is 
out  of  the  total  budget  of  the  United 
States?  it  is  less  than  1  percent. 

I  mean,  people  are  running  around 
here  saying.  "The  sky  is  going  to  fall. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  oil.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  have  any 
crops." 

Hey.  folks,  are  you  kidding  me?  Are 
you  kidding  me  about  what  you  are 
saying  on  the  floor  today? 

We  are  going  to  vote  on  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment,  and  you  are  telling 
me  we  cannot  cut  1  percent?  It  is  not  a 
cut.  a  slowdown  in  the  increase  by  1 
percent  to  pay  for  people  who  have 
been  hit  in  an  earthquake. 
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Man.  somebody  is  not  getting  the 
message  about  what  they  are  saying 
out  across  this  country.  They  want  us 
to  act  like  a  family,  make  some 
choices.  I  mean,  you  would  think  we 
were  cutting  this  budget  by  50  percent. 
We  are  talking  about  less  than  a  1-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  to  pay  for  people  who  got 
hit  by  an  earthquake. 

That  is  common  sense  to  pay  as  you 
go.  This  message  is  depressing  to  me, 
because  it  brings  into  question  a  com- 
mitment to  even  set  up  an  emergency 
fund,  because  an  emergency  fund  would 
have  to  set  probably  1  percent  aside  of 
the  whole  Federal  budget.  This  is  less 
than  1  percent,  and  you  are  saying  no. 

I  mean,  if  we  are  going  to  set  up  a 
fund,  we  had  better  be  prepared  to  step 
up  to  the  plate  and  say  we  want  to  do 
something  that  makes  some  good  fiscal 
sense  for  our  country. 

Support  the  Nussle  amendment. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  for 
just  a  moment  in  reflection  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  my  colleague  who  just 
spoke. 

I  cannot  help  but  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  we  find  our- 
selves often  stumbling  over  the  law  of 
unintended  consequences.  That's  ex- 
actly what  we  are  about  to  do  here. 

The  Penny-Kasich  package  of  last 
year  was  discussed  by  all  of  us.  It  was 
a  very  close  vote. 

To  presume  that  we  can  now  revisit 
that  in  the  $9  billion  Nussle-Kasich 
amendment  and  do  what  was  intended 
then  is  a  big  mistake.  Often,  unin- 
tended consequences  get  in  the  way. 
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For  example,  in  an  area  that  is  of 
great  concern  to  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues— controlling  our  borders — with- 
in the  proposal  that  is  before  us  there 
is  a  cut  of  $45.1  million  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Border  Patrol  in  the 
1994  appropriations  budget  process. 
That  would  have  filled  581  new  posi- 
tions on  the  Border  Patrol.  The  com- 
bination of  new  and  redeployed  agents 
will  result  in  the  presence  of  620  addi- 
tional Border  Patrol  agents  on  the  line. 
INS  plans  to  deploy  350  new  agents  as  a 
result  of  that  process.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Reno  intends  to  announce  tomor- 
row an  enhancement  of  $368  million  in 
the  same  area,  and  $300  million  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  Border  Patrol. 

If  the  Nussle-Kasich  package  is  im- 
plemented, the  rescissions  proposed  in 
that  package  will  result  in  at  least  the 
following  additional  FTE  cuts  above 
and  beyond  those  already  planned:  FBI 
agents,  329  positions  gone;  DEA.  91  po- 
sitions; INS.  174  positions.  Because  the 
rescission  will  come  6  months  into  the 
fiscal  year,  reductions-in-force  will  be 
impractical.   In  order  to  achieve  this 
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level  of  FTE  reductions,  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  forced  to  imple- 
ment massive  furloughs,  resulting  in 
disruption  in  the  whole  process  regard- 
ing Border  Patrol  efforts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  unable  to  im- 
plement any  of  the  enhancements  pro- 
vided for  them  in  this  Border  Patrol 
planning. 

The  whole  point  is  that  the  way  you 
implement  this  does  the  wrong  thing  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 
While  we  speak  of  innocuous  cuts,  this 
unintended  consequence  is  anything 
but.  This  is  an  emergency  bill,  not  a 
time  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  iNGLis]. 

Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  whole  debate 
reminds  me  of  something  that  a  family 
does  not  do;  and  that  is.  a  family,  when 
it  is  presented  with  a  crisis,  must  fig- 
ure out  a  reprioritization  of  their 
needs.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  what 
we  are  doing  here.  What  we  are  doing 
here  reminds  me  of  something  that 
happens  in  dysfunctional  families,  and 
that  is,  we  have  got  an  alcoholic  in  the 
family  and  we  are  supporting  that  alco- 
holic's habit  by  allowing  him  to  con- 
tinue to  drink.  In  fact,  we  are  buying 
the  liquor  for  him. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  this  House 
today  is  end  the  codependent  relation- 
ship with  the  alcoholic  uncle  we  have 
got  and  say  to  him  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  make  the  choices.  The 
time  is  today  to  cut  spending  so  that 
we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  crisis  that 
we  have  got  in  California.  We  support 
that  crisis  aid,  we  want  to  offer  it,  but 
we  have  got  to  cut  the  uncle  off  of  the 
bottle. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  so  very  hard  to  put  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  together. 

For  those  of  you  who  speak  about  the 
earthquake,  you  do  not  really  under- 
stand the  devastation.  Let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  I  spent  3  days  there.  2 
days  at  the  epicenter  of  the  earthquake 
where  the  building  has  fallen  one  full 
floor,  where  lives  were  lost,  where 
apartment  buildings  split,  where  people 
are  standing  on  the  sidewalks  with 
their  children  and  their  furniture, 
stunned;  where  hospitals  are  evacu- 
ated; where  freeways  are  down.  They 
are  hurting. 

Some  people  have  lost  everything 
they  have.  People  who  thought  they 
had  a  home,  they  did  not  have  insur- 
ance, and  it  is  gone.  They  have  no 
place  to  live,  and  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  in  Congress  would  stand 


here  and  blow  a  lot  of  smoke  about  cut- 
ting the  budget  at  this  time  when  they 
are  in  crisis. 

They  expect  you  to  debate  that  at 
budget  time.  They  do  not  mind  a  de- 
bate about  cutting  back  the  budget, 
but  they  really  are  going  to  think  you 
are  rather  mean-spirited  to  use  this 
crisis  as  a  time  to  hold  up  an  appro- 
priation that  could  help  them. 

I  beg  you  not  to  do  that.  We  have  had 
some  wonderful  help  from  our  Sec- 
retaries Cisneros  and  Pena,  who  have 
been  out  in  California  working  hard; 
let  us  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  what 
they  have  done,  do  what  the  people 
need  desperately. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  aisk  for  an  "aye" 
vote. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee chairman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Nussle-Penny- 
Kasich  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Urban  Caucus.  I  have  to 
ask  my  colleagues  offering  this  amend- 
ment today  one  question.  Why? 

Why  are  the  majority  of  proposed  off- 
sets targeted  at  big-city  America? 

Mass  transit  operating  funds,  transit 
capital  grants,  community  develop- 
ment block  grants,  airport  grants, 
vouchers  for  new  public  housing,  and 
aid  to  assist  communities  with  defense 
cutbacks  and  base  closures.  The  list 
goes  on. 

These  are  important  programs.  They 
provide  job  training.  They  provide 
housing.  The  transportation  funds 
move  people,  goods  and  services,  and 
employ  thousands. 

The  legislation  we  are  debating  today 
will  help  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  cope 
with  the  most  costly  tragedy  America 
has  ever  experienced.  This  amendment 
would  cripple  Los  Angeles'  recovery 
even  further.  And  it  would  send  shock 
waves  to  cities  across  the  country. 

Let's  look  at  one  example:  Mass  tran- 
sit funding.  Los  Angeles  has  never  been 
a  mass  transit  city.  The  terms  traffic 
jam  and  Los  Angeles  are  synonyms. 
L.A.'s  commuting  times  are  legendary. 

Since  the  earthquake,  people  who 
would  have  been  immobilized  by  dam- 
age to  roads  and  highways,  are  able  to 
move  with  the  use  of  public  transit. 
Ridership  on  L.A.'s  Metrolink  has 
grown  to  30.000  additional  riders  daily. 
The  same  dependence  on  mass  transit 
was  seen  in  my  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  entire  Northeast  when  we  froze 
because  of  the  recent  cold.  snow,  and 
ice.  All  cities  need  transit  operating 
help.  now.  more  than  ever. 

So.  why  are  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
proposing  to  cut  transit  funding?  And 
all  the  other  programs  that  will  help 
L.A.'s  residents  get  back  on  their  feet? 

And  what  good  will  this  emergency 
funding    really    achieve    if    we    create 


emergencies  in  other  cities  across 
America? 

We  all  want  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit. But  we  must  reduce  it  in  a  way 
that  does  not  hurt  cities  like  L.A.  and 
cripple  the  programs  that  serve  them. 

Let  us  reduce  the  budget  in  a 
thoughtful  and  rational  manner. 

Let  us  pass  the  earthquake  aid  pack- 
age without  creating  aftershocks  in  the 
rest  of  Urban  America. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

BOEHNER]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
I  think  it  is  time  to  refocus  this  de- 
bate. This  debate  is  not  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  give  the  compassionate 
aid  which  is  needed  in  Los  Angeles;  it 
is  going  to  happen.  It  is  going  to  hap- 
pen regardless  of  what  happens  on  this 
amendment. 

The  aid  is  going  to  flow. 

This  amendment  is  about  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  kick  the  habit  of 
giving  out  aid  around  America  for  dis- 
asters and  then  passing  the  bill  on  to 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 
The  debate  on  this  amendment  is  about 
whether  we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
finally  pay  the  bill. 

For  the  last  5  years  Congress  has 
passed  over  $20  billion  in  disaster  as- 
sistance, most  of  that  paid  for.  but 
simply  added  to  the  debt. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  today  about 
cutting  spending,  you  hear  it  all  across 
America,  from  Members  of  Congress, 
that  we  need  to  cut  spending— until  it 
comes  time  to  do  it.  Then  we  can  never 
find  it.  We  can  never  muster  up  the  en- 
ergy or  the  courage  to  say,  "I  will  take 
my  share  of  the  cuts." 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  Christ- 
mas is  past,  it  is  now  time  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
concluded  my  previous  remarks  by  ask- 
ing for  a  "yes"  vote.  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  would  like  to  correct  that  and 
ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Penny-Kasich 
amendment  and  commend  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  NATCHER,  for  his  swift  action  and 
tireless  effort  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  this  disaster. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote 
on  Penny-Kasich. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  a  familiar 
debate.  We  have  been  down  this  road 
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before.  We  have  faced  other  disaster 
situations  in  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. And  time  and  time  again  we  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  responsible 
vote  is  to  borrow  more  money. 

For  once,  we  need  to  challenge  our- 
selves to  do  what  all  of  America  must 
do  when  faced  with  a  crisis  within  their 
own  family,  within  their  own  commu- 
nity; to  do  what  all  charitable  groups 
within  America  do  when  there  is  a  cri- 
sis in  any  part  of  America.  And  that  is 
to  pay  as  we  go. 

In  our  own  family  budget,  when  a  cri- 
sis hits,  we  tighten  our  belts,  we  make 
some  choices,  and  we  eliminate  some  of 
the  niceties  in  our  family  budget  so  we 
can  focus  on  the  necessity  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis. 

When  a  disaster  hits  in  our  commu- 
nity, we  stop  everything,  and  all  of  us 
join  hands  to  fight  that  disaster  and  to 
help  our  neighbors  in  need.  We  make 
the  sacrifice. 

When  a  hurricane  hits  in  Florida,  or 
an  earthquake  hits  in  California,  or  a 
flood  hits  in  the  Midwest,  collectively, 
as  Americans,  we  join  together  and 
provide  the  support  needed  to  bring  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  suffering. 

We  send  contributions  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  the  Salvation  Army  and 
to  the  other  private  relief  organiza- 
tions. They  don't  rush  in  on  a  credit 
card.  They  rush  in  to  help,  and  they 
challenge  all  of  America  to  send  money 
so  we  can  finance  the  needed  aid.  That 
is  the  way  America  operates,  but  that 
is  not  the  way  we  operate  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Church  groups  all  across  America,  in- 
cluding my  own  church,  sent  relief 
groups  down  to  hurricane-stricken 
southern  Florida.  My  own  sons  and  I 
traveled  there  last  Easter  break,  to 
spend  a  week  helping  to  rebuild  that 
storm-ravaged  region.  That  is  the  spir- 
it of  America. 

But  that  is  no  longer  the  spirit  that 
prevails  here  in  the  seat  of  our  Na- 
tional Government.  When  it  comes  to  a 
disaster  here  in  America,  we  say. 

By  gosh,  send  them  the  money.  But  don't 
ask  me  to  sacrifice.  These  programs  are 
under  my  committee's  jurisdiction.  I  don't 
want  to  cut  them.  Let  me  provide  aid  by  bor- 
rowing the  money.  Don't  tell  me  to  sacrifice 
something  within  my  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Or  we  come  to  the  floor  and  say. 
These  programs  are  important  to  Chicago 
or  New  York  or  southern  Minnesota  or  Ne- 
braska, and  I  don't  want  to  tell  my  constitu- 
ents that  there  is  any  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  affecting  my  district  that  I  am  going 
to  cut  in  order  to  provide  much  needed  as- 
sistance to  a  region  of  the  country  that  is 
devastated  and  suffering  severely. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  nonsense  to 
most  Americans.  They  want  to  see  real 
leadership.  They  don't  want  to  see  this 
kind  of  irresponsible  behavior. 

Responsible  leadership  means  mak- 
ing some  tough  choices.  Borrowing 
money  is  never  a  tough  choice.  We 
found  that  out  in  the  1980's.  We  bor- 


rowed too  much  in  the  corporate  sec- 
tor; we  borrowed  too  much  on 
consumer  debt.  We  borrowed  ourselves 
into  a  recession.  And  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  build  back.  This  Government  of 
America  must  strive  to  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  America. 

This  is  a  small  proposition.  This  aid 
package  is  not  tremendously  expensive 
in  the  context  of  a  $1.5  trillion  national 
budget,  and  we  are  only  proposing  70 
modest  cuts  in  70  relatively  incon- 
sequential programs  to  pay  for  this 
earthquake  aid. 

This  is  a  familiar  list  of  cuts.  We 
have  voted  on  these  before,  and  many 
we  have  adopted  before,  but  they  have 
not  yet  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  past  we  have  talked  about 
these  spending  cuts  as  a  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Today  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  adopt  these  spending  cuts  as  a 
way  of  avoiding  an  addition  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

Madam  Chairman,  today  is  a  moment 
of  truth  in  many  respects.  The  chal- 
lenge is  whether  we  will  provide  the 
right  kind  of  leadership  for  America. 
When  part  of  America  is  suffering,  all 
of  America  is  willing  to  share  the  sac- 
rifice. Will  we  reflect  that  American 
spirit  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 
yes  or  no?  I  think  the  answer  should  be 
yes.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  must  vote 
for  the  Nussle  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
only  way  that  this  amendment  can 
pass  is  if  the  Members  of  this  body 
don't  understand  what  they  are  doing. 
We  have  had  no  hearings  about  these 
cuts.  We  just  received  the  most  cur- 
rent, most  precise,  analysis  of  what 
this  amendment  will  do. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  about  to  pass 
a  tough  crime  bill,  do  the  Members  of 
this  body  really  want  to  eliminate  1,493 
FBI  agents?  Do  you  really  want  to  cut 
out  1,636  Bureau  of  Prison  guards? 
When  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  illegal 
immigrants,  do  you  really  want  to 
eliminate  1,108  INS  agents?  When  the 
American  people  are  trying  to  struggle 
with  a  brand  new  tax  act,  brand  new 
tax  forms,  do  you  really  want  to  elimi- 
nate 7,200  Internal  Revenue  Service 
personnel?  And  do  you  really  want  to 
go  home  and  explain  to  your  veterans 
why  you  voted  to  eliminate,  13,586  peo- 
ple out  of  our  VA  hospitals?  Do  you 
really  want  to  do  that? 
You  need  to  know  what  is  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  this  is 
another  example  of  the  law  of  unin- 
tended consequences.  This  is  a  Con- 
gress that  came  back  here  to  pass  a 
crime  bill  and  crack  down  on  illegal 
immigration,  and  our  first  act  is  to- 
tally counterproductive.  I  know  every 


Member  wants  to  inflict  cuts  on  the 
legislative  branch  to  show  just  how  far 
we  are  willing  to  go  to  help  these  vic- 
tims. What  do  we  do?  If  we  pass  this 
amendment,  we  leave  the  Senate  to- 
tally unscathed.  Seventy-five  hundred 
people  would  have  been  cut  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  been 
adopted.  None  of  them  will  be  if  this 
Penny-Kasich-Nussle-Condit  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

So  this  is  not  what  people  portray  it 
to  be.  It  is  a  counterproductive  and 
mistaken  effort  to  make  a  gesture 
which  I  think  is  inappropriate  at  this 
time. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  the  ef- 
fects of  tfiis  amendment  on  the  legislative 
branch. 

Section  2401  of  the  amendment  to  the  dis- 
aster supplemental  rescinds  2.8  percent  of  the 
funds  approphated  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriations  Act,  except  for 
funds  for  Senate  operations  and  House  official 
mail.  House  mail  is  rescinded  by  S5  million  in 
section  2402. 

Penny-Kasich  had  a  comparable  7.5-percent 
rescission,  but  earlier  in  the  year.  At  this  point 
in  the  budget  year,  the  section  2401—2.8  per- 
cent will  probably  equate  to  close  to  6  percent 
of  remaining  balances.  This  assumes  an  early 
to  mid-February  approval  of  the  bill  by  the 
President  and  one  month  to  develop  an  em- 
ployee and  administrative  cost  reduction  plan 
to  achieve  the  S50  million  savings  required. 

IMPACT 

There  are  few  options  in  the  legislative 
branch  in  making  reductions  to  current  oper- 
ations. The  resources  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  basically  people  and  the  computers  and 
other  administrative  machinery  that  support 
the  staff. 

Our  employees  are  among  the  lowest  in  av- 
erage salary  in  Federal  service. 

For  the  approximately  23,000  legislative 
branch  staff  covered  by  this  amendment,  and 
assuming  an  average  annual  salary  and  bene- 
fit compensation  of  550,000,  a  S50  million  re- 
scission would  equate  to  about  2,000  staff  at 
this  time  of  the  year — a  9  percent  staffing  re- 
duction. 

A  proportionate  reduction  allocation  of  2,000 
would  work  out  to  be; 
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House  stall        „.. 

litiraiy  ol  Congrtss  », 

Geneial  Accounting  OtHit . 

Architect  ol  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Police 


10.000 

870 

4.800 

417 

4.800 

417 

2.000 

174 

1.300 

113 

Total 


22.900 


1.991 


Such  a  personnel  reduction  would  be  ac- 
complished by  reducing: 

Members  office  staff  by  1  to  2  per  office. 

Committees  by  an  average  4  to  5  per  com- 
mittee. 

House  computer  personnel  by  15. 

Doorkeepers,  finance  clerks,  floor  clerks, 
etc.,  by  70  plus. 

Congressional  Budget  Office:  20  of  220 
staff. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment:  15  of 
205. 


Congressional  Research  Sen/ice:  80  of  770. 

General  Accounting  Office:  1250  of  4.800. 
In  GAG'S  case,  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
staff  will  be  affected  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  employee  hghts  regulations. 

Architect  of  the  Capital:  1 74  of  2000. 

An  alternative  would  be  a  one-month  fur- 
lough for  each  legislative  branch  employee. 

OTHER  IMPACTS 

Reduction  in  reading  room  hours  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Either  100  or  so  depository  libraries  re- 
moved from  program  or  significant  reduction  in 
Federal  documents  delivery. 

Reductions  of  7  to  15  in  braille  and  audio 
publications  for  700.000  books  for  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  patrons  of  Library  of 
Congress  National  Library  Service. 

Other  reductions  and  delays  in  resolving 
Federal  contractor  bid  protests  [GAG]:  Davis- 
Bacon  employee  settlements — GAO  workload; 
meeting  congressional  needs  for  CBO 
scorekeeping.  GAO  audits,  CRS  services  to 
Members  and  Committees;  and  an  unknown 
cutback  in  GPO  pnnting  of  congressional  doc- 
uments such  as  the  Congressional  Record, 
hearings,  et  cetera;  and  further  delays  in  proc- 
essing copyright  registrations  and  royalty  pay- 
ments to  copyright  owners. 

SECTION  2402 

A  S5  million  mail  rescission  will  cause  termi- 
nation of  all  bulk  mailings  from  Members  in 
about  the  June  to  July  timeframe.  This  ac- 
count may  even  now  be  underfunded  at  the 
current  appropriation  level  of  S40  million. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  fam- 
ily here  today.  I  just  want  to  put  this 
in  perspective  a  little  bit.  If  the  family 
budget  was  compared  with  the  Federal 
budget,  what  this  would  mean  if  a  fam- 
ily faced  a  crisis,  they  would  have  to 
come  up  with  two  hundred  bucks.  You 
would  say  to  some  families,  on  a  $30,000 
joint  income,  two  hundred  bucks  is  a 
lot  of  money.  But  you  know  what?  If  it 
was  an  emergency,  they  would  figure  it 
out.  The  wouldn't  go  borrow  two  hun- 
dred bucks.  They  would  figure  out 
ways  here  and  there  to  cut  their  own 
family  budgets.  They  wouldn't  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  save  it  for 
the  budgeteers.  They  would  not  say  we 
are  going  to  cut  people  and  throw  them 
out  on  the  street.  They  wouldn't  say 
their  kids  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  shoes  and  starve. 

Come  on,  don't  be  ridiculous.  There 
is  nobody  out  there  that  believes  that 
for  one  second  that  this  giant  Federal 
budget  cannot  be  cut  1  percent  to  fit 
this  in  for  victims  of  an  earthquake.  In 
an  emergency. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  to  tell 
people  from  the  well  specifics  that  are 
not  true,  that  are  not  in  any  way  in- 
tended in  this  bill  or  even  facts  within 
the  language. 

There  is  no  way  that  that  is  the  case. 
The  budget  loophole  that  this  came 
under  says  that  we  need  emergencies  in 
order  to  find  this  kind  of  a  situation 
where  we  want  to  spend  money  off 
budget.  It  is  an  emergency. 


But  is  this  the  emergency  intended 
by  the  budgeteers?  Is  this  the  big 
earthquake  in  California?  Is  this  the 
war  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars? 

No.  This  is  an  emergency  that  we  can 
fit  into  our  family  budget,  our  national 
budget.  We  can  tighten  our  belt  one  lit- 
tle loop.  This  is  all  it  takes.  And  do  the 
right  thing,  so  we  don't  have  to  pass 
this  on  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

The  Fazio  amendment  is  up  next.  It 
is  going  to  cut  a  little  bit,  everybody  is 
going  to  feel  good.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
it  doesn't  cut  the  mustard.  We  need  to 
vote  for  the  Nussle  amendment  in 
order  to  do  the  job  and  do  the  job  right. 

D  1730 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Geph.'\rdt],  our  majority  leader, 
to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Chairman, 
in  the  past  few  days,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  the  best  way  to 
help  the  earthquake  victims  in  south- 
ern California — how  to  write  the  legis- 
lation, how  to  foot  the  bill. 

But  what  is  really  important  in  this 
discussion  is  not  the  process  or  the  pro- 
cedures we  know  so  well — but  a  kind  of 
human  tragedy  that  is  hard  for  any  of 
us  to  know. 

Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  work  hard 
all  your  life,  to  save  up  to  buy  your 
own  home — only  to  have  that  home 
slide  off  its  foundation — and  to  know 
you've  got  to  start  all  over  again. 

Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  wake  up 
one  day,  living  a  comfortable  middle- 
class  life — and  to  wake  up  the  next  day 
sleeping  on  the  street,  and  carrying 
your  belongings  in  a  plastic  bag. 

Imagine  what  it's  like,  living  pay- 
check to  paycheck,  and  being  struck  by 
a  crisis  that's  just  too  big  for  your 
bank  account. 

Imagine  what  it  is  like  to  see  the 
roads,  the  highways,  the  buildings,  and 
businesses  that  have  been  a  part  of 
your  everyday  life,  crumble  to  the 
ground  like  a  house  of  cards. 

And  imagine  what  it  is  like  for  a  city 
and  a  State — still  mired  in  a  deep, 
painful  recession — to  be  dealt  a  dev- 
astating economic  blow. 

I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I 
know  what  that  is  like.  But  I  feel  very 
deeply  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 
because  my  district  suffered  that  kind 
of  devastation  during  last  year's 
floods — when  the  tides  of  disaster 
washed  away  people's  homes  and  cars 
and  dreams. 

I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
people  of  Missouri,  working  to  rebuild 
the  damage  caused  by  those  floods.  And 
there  is  a  lot  more  rebuilding  to  do. 
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So  I  know  the  difference  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  can  make — giving  shelter 
and  food  and  help  with  the  rent,  while 
our  people  get  back  on  their  feet. 

It  is  not  some  kind  of  welfare.  It  is 
not  even  an  act  of  charity.  It  is  our 
profound  obligation,  bom  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstance. 

I'll  never  forget  the  words  of  one 
woman  in  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been 
sleeping  with  her  family  in  a  parking 
lot  for  the  past  few  weeks.  She  told  a 
newspaper  reporter:  'I've  never  asked 
the  Government  for  a  penny.  We've  al- 
ways worked  very  hard.  But  I'm  hoping 
now  that  they  can  help  us." 

When  you  look  at  the  human  suffer- 
ing—when you  look  at  the  misery  and 
tragedy  caused  by  these  disasters — and 
when  you  look  at  our  ability  to  really 
help  these  people,  to  help  them  put 
their  lives  back  together — then  all  the 
parliamentary  rules  and  debates  just 
pale  by  comparison. 

Federal  relief  workers  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  Los  Angeles — just  as 
they  did  an  outstanding  job  in  my  own 
community. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  move  past  the  dis- 
cussion about  earthquake  aid,  and  to 
get  the  job  done.  It  is  time  for  us  to  sit 
down,  and  work  out  a  solution— as 
quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  can. 

And  it  just  doesn't  make  sense  for 
that  solution  to  come  from  our  regular 
budget.  After  12  years,  we  finally  have 
an  economic  and  budget  policy  that  is 
working  for  American  families.  We  are 
creating  jobs,  we're  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, and  we  are  doing  more  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

The  only  way  to  keep  us  on  that  path 
to  prosperity  is  by  helping  the  Los  An- 
geles area— which  generates  7  percent 
of  the  entire  Nation's  gross  national 
product — more  than  almost  any  other 
city  in  America. 

But  if  every  dollar  of  disaster  aid 
must  be  matched  by  a  dollar  of  painful 
cuts  in  day-to-day  programs — beyond 
the  tough  cuts  the  President  is  about 
to  propose — then  we'll  throw  this  mod- 
est recovery  right  off  its  course.  And 
that  certainly  will  not  help  the  people 
of  southern  California. 

That's  not  to  say  that  I'm  not  con- 
cerned about  the  money  this  will  cost. 
I  am.  That's  why  the  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  have  appointed  a 
special  bipartisan  task  force,  to  look  at 
ways  to  minimize  the  financial  impact 
of  these  kinds  of  disasters,  without 
compromising  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Government's  response. 

I  think  this  task  force  will  help  us 
come  up  with  some  long-term  answers. 
But  we  cannot  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  Until  we  come  up 
with  a  real,  long- term  approach  that 
works,  how  can  we  treat  the  families  of 
southern  California  any  differently 
than  the  families  of  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  or  the  Midwest? 

So  let's  act  with  the  reason  and  com- 
passion we  have  always  demonstrated 
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in  times  of  national  crisis — and  let  us 
do  it  today. 

Let  us  say  to  the  people  of  southern 
California:  this  is  not  business  as 
usual.  We'll  help  you  get  back  on  your 
feet.  And  the  promise  of  America  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  authors  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Califor- 
nia, have  an  admirable  aim:  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline in  the  budget  and  prevent  increases  in 
the  deficit  as  we  provide  emergency  aid  to  the 
victims  of  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake.  But 
some  of  the  spending  cuts  they  have  targeted, 
already  authonzed  and  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, are  ill-considered.  I  want  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  three  items  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

First,  the  amendment  would  raise  the 
threshold  for  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  from  S2,000  to  Si 00,000.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  my  colleagues  know,  requires 
contractors  to  pay  prevailing  wages  on  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  construction 
projects.  The  act  ensures  fair  competition 
among  contractors  and  promotes  quality  wori< 
by  requiring  a  wage  structure  that  encourages 
the  use  of  skilled  employees. 

So-called  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  is  not  rel- 
evant to  this  appropriations  bill.  The  House 
has  repeatedly  opposed  attempts  to  alter 
Davis-Bacon  in  the  context  of  unrelated  legis- 
lation. It  has  consistently  supported  legislative 
reform  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Chairman  Murphy,  whose  subcommittee 
has  jurisdiction  over  Davis-Bacon,  and  I  have 
introduced  a  reform  bill,  H.R.  1231,  which 
would  raise  the  application  threshold,  but  only 
in  the  context  of  other  reforms  that  ensure  that 
changes  are  carefully  balanced.  For  example, 
our  bill  would  prohibit  contractors  from  dividing 
their  contracts  into  pieces  to  avoid  the  thresh- 
old. 

H.R.  1231  IS  similar  to  bills  that  passed  the 
House  in  recent  Congresses.  Chairman  Mur- 
phy and  I  intend  to  move  it. 

For  these  reasons,  we  should  reject  the 
piecemeal  change  proposed  here. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  cut  Si  50 
million  from  the  Dislocated  Worker  Assistance 
Program,  which  helps  people  who  have  per- 
manently lost  their  jobs  learn  new  skills  and 
get  new  jobs.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice and  the  Labor  Department  estimate  that 
2.2  million  Americans  will  permanently  lose 
their  jobs  this  year.  The  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  will  serve  only  a  fraction  of  those 
in  need.  The  amendment  proposes  to  cut 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  program  this 
year.  It  is  unfair  and  illogical  to  make  one 
group  of  Americans — who  also  need  their 
Government's  help  to  remain  productive,  tax- 
paying  citizens — pay  for  desperately  needed 
assistance  to  victims  of  the  earthquake. 

Again,  this  amendment  would  cripple  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  dislocated  worker  pro- 
gram. Job  training  is  a  top  prionty  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration  this  year.  It  is  expected  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  President's  1995  budg- 
et. The  Labor  Department  has  been  working 
with  my  committee  for  months  to  reform  our 


training  programs.  Yesterday,  Secretary  Reich 
and  the  President  held  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss models  of  their  proposed  reforms  from 
across  the  country.  The  committee  looks  for- 
ward to  considering  the  administration's  reform 
proposal  encompassing  those  and  other  ideas. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  cut  S1 10  mil- 
lion in  federally  sponsored  university  research 
and  development.  The  amendment  would 
leave  it  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  make  the  cuts  from  among  28  ac- 
counts administered  by  agencies  ranging  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  NASA  to 
the  Army. 

The  authors  of  the  amendment  have  termed 
this  a  reduction  in  overhead,  or  in  indirect  re- 
search costs.  There  is  nothing  indirect  about 
the  effect  reductions  in  reimbursements  would 
have  on  research  and  the  institutions  that  un- 
dertake these  projects.  These  are  valid  costs 
as  determined  by  OMB.  They  cover  things  like 
the  cost  of  lighting  or  heating  a  research  build- 
ing. If  these  accounts  were  reduced,  and  OMB 
already  has  reduced  them  by  about  3100  mil- 
lion annually  since  1991,  the  costs  will  have  to 
be  recovered  elsewhere — in  either  research 
cutbacks  or  tuition  hikes. 

Again,  this  is  a  reduction  in  areas  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  agree  we  need 
to  promote:  investment  in  our  children's  edu- 
cation and  research  that  will  increase  our  liv- 
ing standards. 

This  item  has  grave  implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's research  centers,  including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  one  of  our  leading  institu- 
tions. The  University  of  Michigan,  which  is  in 
my  district,  received  S253  million  in  federally 
sponsored  research  in  a  wide  range  of  sci- 
entific endeavors  in  fiscal  1993.  No  one  knows 
what  this  amendment  would  mean  for  my 
school.  I  would  like  us  to  know  what  the  full 
ramifications  are  before  we  act. 

It  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  set  a  budg- 
et for  Federal  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Let  us  do  it  by  the  front  door,  by  let- 
ting appropriate  authorities  decide  what 
projects  to  fund,  not  by  the  back  door,  where 
we  make  arbitrary  cuts  whose  implications  are 
not  fully  understood. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment,  and  in  particular 
to  take  SIO  million  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  There  are  only  two  prol> 
lems  with  this  approach;  it  won't  save  any 
money,  and  it  won't  work. 

First  of  all,  the  annual  payroll  of  the  ICC  is 
S30  million.  This  amendment  would  cut  this  by 
a  third.  To  RIF  one-third  of  the  Commission's 
employees  would  statutorily  require  90  days 
advance  time,  and  then  statutory  requirements 
for  severance  pay  and  lump-sum  annual  leave 
payments.  But  with  the  fiscal  year  half  over, 
by  the  time  you  instituted  a  RIF  you  would 
likely  have  to  let  all  your  employees  go  when 
the  money  ran  out. 

Or  you  could  offer  a  mix  of  Involuntary  re- 
tirement payments  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Or  you  could  require  involuntary 
furioughs  and  pay  out  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. But  the  end  result  of  any  of  these 
approaches  is  that  you  achieve  no  savings 
and  the  work  of  independent  agencies  comes 
to  a  screeching  halt. 
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And  that  is  the  second  point.  This  amend- 
ment doesn't  pass  on  the  work  of  the  ICC  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation — as  other 
sunset  amendments  have  at  least  attempted 
to  do — it  just  tells  the  last  employee  to  turn  out 
the  lights  as  they  leave. 

Ongoing  cases,  problems  with  shippers,  or 
community  concerns  with  rail  abandonments, 
and  the  myriad  of  other  day-in,  day-out  regu- 
latory functions  of  the  agency  would  stop  in 
their  tracks.  That's  not  hard-nosed,  prudent 
paring  of  Government  waste.  That's  irrespon- 
sible grandstanding.  This  amendment  hasn't 
been  thought  through;  it  will  not  save  money, 
but  it  will  do  damage  to  communities  and  shiph 
pers  who  deserve  better. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  free  lunch;  no  sav- 
ings, no  sense  in  this  kind  of  slash-and-burn 
amendment.  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  son  of  Penny-Kasich.  As  with 
their  original  amendment  from  last  November 
to  H.R.  3400,  Reinventing  Government,  this 
amendment  is  short-sighted,  undermines  the 
emergency  process  of  the  Budget  Act  and  in- 
cludes major  policy  changes  that  have  not  re- 
ceived proper  scrutiny.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  to  vote  against  Penny-Kasich. 

First  of  all,  the  Penny-Kasich  cuts  are  too 
deep  and  are  not  equitable.  Many  of  these, 
such  as  eliminating  $150  million  for  the  dis- 
located worker  assistance  program,  are  ill-con- 
ceived and  unfair. 

Second,  it  represents  an  impractical  attempt 
at  rewriting  the  Federal  budget.  We  have 
never  before  required  offsetting  cuts  when 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  a  dis- 
aster. Never — not  for  Andrew,  not  for  Iniki,  not 
for  the  Midwest  floods,  not  for  Hugo,  not  for 
Loma  Prieta — never.  To  now  require  that  we 
go  through  that  exercise  before  providing  as- 
sistance in  this  one  case  would  be  highly  un- 
fair and  discriminatory. 

The  budget  we  adopt  after  long  and  tortu- 
ous debate  is  a  planning  document.  Disasters 
cannot  be  planned  and  we  know  that  at  the 
time  we  adopt  the  budget.  We  know  that 
major  disasters  might  happen  which  would  re- 
quire us,  in  the  urgency  of  that  situation,  to 
spend  additional  dollars  on  disaster  relief.  We 
cannot,  when  disaster  strikes,  tell  the  people 
suffering  from  it  that  we  will  be  sending  aid 
just  as  soon  as  we  redebate  and  refigure  the 
entire  Federal  budget — look  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  adopt  a  budget  in  the  first  place.  It  sim- 
ply is  not  practical  to  say  we  will  rewrite  the 
Federal  budget  before  we  aid  anyone  in  a 
major  disaster.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  red- 
tape  runaround  and  delay  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  away  from  in  disaster  relief. 

Third,  Penny-Kasich  includes  major  policy 
changes  that  have  not  received  the  benefit  of 
proper  legislative  scrutiny. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate.  A  proposal  like 
this  should  not  simply  be  slapped  together 
over  a  weekend  and  then  be  brought  up  for  a 
vote. 

It  Is  very  easy,  and  often  very  valuable,  for 
people  to  throw  out  ideas  for  consideration 
without  all  the  details  worked  out.  However,  it 
is  part  of  the  job  of  the  Congress  to  work  out 
those  with  no  opportunity  to  measure  and 
weigh  in  detail  the  changes  it  would  bring, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  abrogation  of  our 
responsibility  as  legislators. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  and  many  other  Mem- 
t)ers,  Penny-Kasich  brings  back  bad  memo- 
ries. In  1981,  the  Reagan  administration  sut> 
mitted  an  omnibus  reconciliation  bill.  That  bill 
was  over  4,000  pages  and  included  proposed 
savings  of  S43  billion.  Like  Penny-Kasich,  it, 
too,  involved  complex  issues;  it,  too,  was  rail- 
roaded through  the  Congress;  and  it,  too,  was 
not  understood  in  terms  of  its  ramifications.  As 
Members  may  recall,  that  effort  turned  out  to 
be  a  disaster — a  disaster  for  the  economy  and 
for  the  legislative  process. 

We  don't  need  a  repeat  of  that  today.  Vote 
no  on  Peony-Kasich — Penny-Kasich  1  was 
wrong;  Penny-Kasich  2  is  no  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  NUSSLE]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  178.  noes  240, 
not  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  10) 
AYES— 178 


Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barlow 

Barrett  <NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Brown  (OH) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ehlers 

English 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 


Fingerhut 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallo 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Good  ling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inbofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lambert 

Leach 

Levy 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Long 

Mann 

Manzullo 


Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Mazzoli 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Meyers 
.Mica 

Miller  (FLi 
Minge 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Myers 
Nussle 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne  (VA) 
Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quinn 
RamsCad 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Rohrabacher 
Roth 
Roukema 
Royce 
Santorum 
Sarpalius 
Sax  ton 
Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shuster 
Smith  (MI) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 


Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Applegate 
Bacchus (FL) 
Barcia 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
CoUms  (MI) 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
De  Fazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Emerson 
Engel 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foglietca 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallegly 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Oilman 


Andrews  (TX) 

Bentley 

Brooks 


Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (C.\i 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

NOES— 240 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

.Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Man  ton 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKeon 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Norton  (DC) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 


Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Zelitr 

Zimmer 


Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (NO 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Romero- Barcelo 

(PRi 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
.Swift 
Synar 

Taylor  (MS) 
Taylor  (NC) 
Tcjeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 
Torncelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 

Underwo()d  (GU) 
Unsoeld 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walsh 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 
Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Lehman 
Lewis  (FL) 
Markey 
Michel 


Murphy 
Neal  (MA) 
Owens 
Pomeroy 

D  1753 


Reynolds 
Shepherd 
Smith  (OR) 
Washington 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Chapman  Green 

Collins  (ID  Hastings 

Crane  King 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  King  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  103--416. 

AMENDME.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio:  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  II— RESCISSIONS  OF  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
SEC.  201.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Year 
1994  Rescission  .^ct". 

Chapter  1 — Department  of  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  Fofxl  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  Related  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
(RESCISSION  AND  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
beading  in  Public  Law  103-111  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service  pursuant  to  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1020-39.  dated  September 
30.  1993.  $1,000,000  are  rescinded  and  the  re- 
maining funds  are  transferred  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service:  Provided.  That  funds 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  103-111  for  the 
functions  of  the  former  Human  Nutrition  In- 
formation Service  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $14,279,000  are 
rescinded,  including  $4,375,000  for  contracts 
and  grants  for  agricultural  research  under 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1965.  as  amended: 
$7,000,000  for  competitive  research  grants: 
and  $2,904,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 

BUILDING  AND  FACILmES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $2,897,000  are 
rescinded. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

MARKErriNG  SERVICES 
(RESCISSION  AND  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Service  pursuant  to  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1020-39,  dated  September 
30.  1993.  $100,000  are  rescinded  and  the  re- 
maining funds  are  transferred  to  the  Rural 
Development  Administration. 
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PAYME2ilTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS! 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Agriculture  Coop- 
erative Service  pursuant  to  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1020-39,  dated  September 
30.  1993,  S435  000  are  transferred  to  the  Rural 
Development  Administration. 

Farmers  Home  administration 

rural  housing  insurance  fund  program 

ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of 
direct  section  502  loans.  $35,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND  PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of 
direct  loans.  S20.000.000  are  rescinded. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $25,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are 
rescinded. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

COMMODFTY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-341.  $12,600,000  are 
rescinded. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED 

GROUPS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  fUnds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-341.  $6,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

Public  Law  480  Program  Account 

(rescission) 
Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-111  for  commod- 
ities supplied  in  connection  with  title  III. 
$20,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Chapter  2 — Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Economic  Development  administration 
economic  development  revolving  fund 

(rescission) 
Of  the   unobligated  balances  in  the  Eco- 
nomic      Development       Revolving       Fund. 
$29,000,000  are  rescinded. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

construction 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $3,000,000  are 

rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Administrative  Provision 
For  fiscal  year  1994  only,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  upon  good 
cause  shown,  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  504(f)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  for  projects  lo- 


cated in  communities  covered  under  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  disaster  pursuant  to  the 
Robert  T.  Safford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  affairs 

BUYING  power  .MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  balances  in  the  Buying  Power  Main- 
tenance account.  $8,800,000  are  rescinded. 

NEW  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-395.  $1,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Administr.\tive  Provision 
Subject  to  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  State  to  charge  a 
fee  or  surcharge  for  processing  machine  read- 
able non-immigrant  visas  and  machine  read- 
able combined  border  crossing  identification 
cards  and  no-immigrant  visas,  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  collect  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
in  additional  fees  or  surcharges  during  fiscal 
year  1994  pursuant  to  such  authority:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  additional  fees  shall  be  de- 
posited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  "Diplomatic  and  Consular  Pro- 
grams" appropriation  account  and  such  fees 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  collections  shall  be 
available  only  to  modernize,  automate,  and 
enhance  consular  services  and 

counterterrorism  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  include  the  development 
and  installation  of  automated  visa  and 
namecheck  information  systems,  secure 
travel  documents,  worldwide  telecommuni- 
cations systems,  and  management  systems 
to  permit  sharing  of  critical  information  re- 
garding visa  applicants  and  help  secure 
America's  borders. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  Districtt  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

defender  services 

(rescission) 

Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $3,000,000  are 

rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

israel  relay  station 

(rescission) 

Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 

heading.  $1,700,000  are  rescinded. 

United  States  Information  Agency 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $1,177,000  are 
rescinded. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-121  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
projects  involving  security  construction  and 
related  improvements  for  Agency  facilities 
not  physically  located  together  with  Depart- 
ment of  State  facilities  abroad:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 

PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $850,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


RADIO  CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the   funds   made  available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $2,000,000  are 
rescinded. 
Chapter  3 — Energy  and  Water  Development 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

CORPS  OF  E.NGiNEERS— Civil 

GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Acts.  $24,970,000  are  rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading    in    Public    Law    102-377    and    prior 
years"  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  $97,319,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLA.MATION 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading    in    Public    Law    102-377    and    prior 
years'  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  $16,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Energy  Supply.  Research  and 
Develop.ment  Activites 
(rescission) 
Of  the   funds   made  available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-126.  $97,300,000  are 
rescinded:  Provided.  That  the  reduction  shall 
be  taken  as  a  general  reduction,  applied  to 
each  program  equally,  so  as  not  to  eliminate 
or  disproportionately  reduce  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  in  the  Energy  Supply. 
Research    and    Development    Activities    ac- 
count as  included  in  the  reports  accompany- 
ing Public  Law  103-126. 
URANIUM  Supply  and  Enrichment  activities 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading    in    Public    Law    102-377    and    prior 
years'  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  $42,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Chapter  4 — Foreign  Operations,  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Agencies 
MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
funds  appropriated  to  the  president 
International  Financial  Institutions 
internatonal  bank  for  reconstruction  and 
development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 
made  available   for  payment  to   the   Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
paid-in  share  portion  of  the  increases  in  cap- 
ital stock  for  the  General  Capital  Increase. 
$27,910,500  is  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-87.  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
may  subscribe  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
to  the  callable  capital  portion  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increases  in  capital  stock 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $902,439,500. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 

DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 
made  available   for  payment  to  the   Inter- 


American  Development  Bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  capital  stock  $16,063,134  is  re- 
scinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-87.  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  may  subscribe  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  cap- 
ital portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  the 
increases  in  capital  stock  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,563,875,725. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 
made  available  for  payment  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  paid-in  share  portion  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  increase  in  capital 
stock  $13,026,366  is  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-87.  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  may  not  subscribe  in  fiscal 
year  1994  to  the  callable  capital  portion  of 
the  United  States  share  of  any  increases  in 
capital  stock. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
funds  appropriated  to  the  president 

Agency  for  International  Development 

developme.nt  assistance 

(rescission) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 
(including  earmarked  funds)  made  available 
for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1993  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  103  through  106  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  $160,000,000  is  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  funds  rescinded  under  this  paragraph 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  following  coun- 
tries in  the  following  amounts:  Guatemala, 
$8,000,000;  Honduras,  $5,000,000;  India. 
$10,000,000;  Indonesia.  $15,000,000;  Morocco. 
$10,000,000;  Pakistan,  $15-,000.000;  Peru. 
$5,000,000;  Philippines,  $10,000,000:  Thailand. 
$10,000,000;  and  Yemen.  $5,000,000:  Provided 
further.  That  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  re- 
scinded under  this  paragraph  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  non-country  specific,  centrally 
funded  activities:  Provided  further.  That 
$57,000,000  of  the  funds  rescinded  under  this 
paragraph  are  to  be  derived  from  prior  year 
deobligated  funds. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 
of  funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made 
available  for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1993  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  $90,000,000  is  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  funds  rescinded  under  this  paragraph 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  following  coun- 
tries in  the  following  amounts:  Kenya, 
$2,000,000;  Liberia.  $797,000;  Oman.  $18,000,000; 
Peru.  $11,000,000;  Philippines.  $10,200,000;  and 
Somalia.  $3,003,000:  Provided  further.  That 
$45,000.0(X)  of  the  funds  rescinded  under  this 
paragraph  are  to  be  derived  from  the  Private 
Sector  Power  Project  (No.  391-0494)  for  Paki- 
stan. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDE.VT 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  grant  funds  made  available  (includ- 
ing earmarked  funds)  under  this  heading  in 


Public  Law  102-391  and  prior  appropriations 
Acts.  $66,000,000  is  rescinded:  Provided.  That 
funds  rescinded  under  this  paragraph  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  following  countries  in 
the  following  amounts:  Benin.  $3,000;  Cam- 
eroon, $161,000;  Central  African  Republic 
$59,000;  Congo.  $7,000;  Cote  D'lvoire.  $128,000 
Equatorial  Guinea.  $86,000;  Gabon.  $3,000 
Ghana.  $600,000;  Guatemala.  $1,563,000;  Guin- 
ea. $499,000;  Kenya.  $9,000,000;  Liberia.  $15,000 
Madagascar,  $505,000;  Mali,  $3,000;  Malawi 
$326,000;  Mauritania.  $300,000:  Morocco 
$8,000,000;  Organization  of  American  States 
$6,000;  Oman.  $3,100,000;  Pakistan.  $8,108,000 
Peru.  $6,533,000;  Philippines.  $5,000,000:  Rwan 
da.  $250,000;  Sao  Tome  &.  Principe.  $228,000 
Somalia.  $4,349,000;  Sudan.  $8,609,000;  Thai- 
land. $1,384,000;  Togo.  $19,000:  Tunisia. 
$4,100,000;  Uganda.  $100,000;  Yemen.  $2,241,000; 
Zambia.  $100,000;  Zaire.  $455,000;  and 
Zimbabwe.  $160,000. 

Chapter  5 — Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANADROMOUS  FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  Public  Law  100-466  and  Public  Law  102-154. 
$3,874,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

BIOMASS  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  head. 
$16,275,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

AD.MINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  97-257.  as  amend- 
ed, is  repealed. 

The  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology"  in  Public  Law  101-512.  and 
the  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology  "  in  Public  Law  102-154. 
both  concerning  Federal  employment,  are  re- 
pealed. 

Chapter  6 — Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
$4,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (except  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration).  $37,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Social  Securit\-  administration 
suppleme.ntal  security  income  program 

(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first 
paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law 
103-112.  $10,909,000  are  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-112  to  invest  in  a 
state-of-the-art  computing  network. 

$80,000,000  are  rescinded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in"  Public  Law  103-112  for  salaries 
and  expenses  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  $8,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Chapter  7 — Legistlative  Branch 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  101-520.  $633,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  fol- 
lowing headings  and  accounts: 

"Allowances  and  expenses',  $633,000.  as 
follows: 

"Official  Expenses  of  Members"".  $128,000: 
"supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs 
and  Federal  tort  claims"".  $125,000;  "net  ex- 
penses of  purchase,  lease  and  maintenance  of 
office  equipment"".  $364,000;  and  "Govern- 
ment contributions  to  employees"  life  insur- 
ance fund,  retirement  funds.  Social  Security 
fund.  Medicare  fund,  health  benefits  fund, 
and  worker's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion". $16,000. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-90  $2,352,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  fol- 
lowing headings  and  accounts: 

•HOUSE  leadership  OFFICES"".  $253,000; 
"COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES)".  $4,000; 
•STANDING  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SE- 
LECT". $378,000; 

■•ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES"".  $943,000.  as 
follows; 

•Official  Expenses  of  Members".  $876,000: 
and  ••stenographic  reporting  of  committee 
hearings'.  $67,000;  "co.MMi'rr  ;e  on  appro- 
priations (STUDIES  AND  IN\  ESTICATIONS)". 
$595,000; 

"SALARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES". 
$179,000.  as  follows: 

""Office  of  the  Postmaster".  $19,000;  -for 
salaries  and  expanses  of  the  Office  of  the  His- 
torian"". $26,000:  ""the  House  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  Caucus"'.  $73,000;  and  '•the  House 
Republican  Conference",  $61,000. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

capitol  buildings 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-392  and  Public 
Law  103-69,  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  respec- 
tively, both  made  available  until  expended, 
are  rescinded:  Provided.  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  be  considered  the  agency 
for  purposes  of  the  election  in  section 
801(b)(2)(B)  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  of  such 
section. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69  and  Public  Law 
98-396.  $900,000  are  rescinded. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-^.  $1,300,000  are 

rescinded. 
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Chapter  8 — Department  of  Defense-Military 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

(RESCISSIONS) 

Of   the    funds   appropriated    under   Public 
Law  103-UO.  the  following  funds  are  hereby 
rescinded  from  the  following  accounts  in  the 
specified  amounts: 
Military  Construction,  Army.  $22,319,000: 
Military  Construction,  Navy,  $13,969,000; 
Military        Construction,        Air        Force, 
$24,787,000: 

Military  Construction,  Defense-Wide, 
$13,663,000; 

Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard.  $7,568,000: 

Military  Construction,  Air  National  Guard. 
$6,187,000; 

Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve, 
$2,551,000; 

Military  Construction.  Naval  Reserve. 
$626,000; 

Military  Construction.  Air  Force  Reserve. 
$1,862,000; 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure. $70,000,000;  and 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account, 
Part  III,  $437,692,000: 

Provided.  That,  within  funds  available  for 
"Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account. 
Part  III"  for  fiscal  year  1994.  not  less  than 
$200,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  envi- 
ronmental restoration. 
Chapter  9 — Department  of  Transportation 

and  Related  Agencies 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Payments  to  Air  Carriers 
(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
The  funds  provided  for  "Small  community 
air  service"  under  section  419  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  in  excess  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  obligation  in 
Public  Law  103-122  are  rescinded. 
COAST  GUARD 
Operating  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  102-368.  $5,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
I.mprovements 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  102-368.  $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-122,  $750,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 
(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  available  balances  (including  ear- 
marked funds)  under  this  heading.  $29,451,111 
are  rescinded. 

Grants-In-Aid  for  Airports 

(AIRPORT  and  airway  TRUST  FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982.  as 
amended,  for  grants-in-aid  for  airport  plan- 
ning and  development  and  noise  compatibil- 
ity planning  and  programs.  $488,200,000  of  the 
amount  in  excess  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  obligation  in  Public  Law  103-122  are  re- 
scinded. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific 
highway  projects  that  are  not  yet  under  con- 
struction, $85,774,222  are  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  no  funds  shall  be  rescinded  from  any 
emergency  relief  project  funded  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  project  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
not  under  construction  unless  a  construction 
contract  for  physical  construction  has  been 
awarded  by  the  State,  municipality,  or  other 
contracting  authority. 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 
iRF.SCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-388,  $3,476,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-516,  $1,075,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  101-164,  $2,505,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Dl.SCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Any  unobligated  balances  of  funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  prior  fiscal 
years  under  section  3  of  the  Federal  Transit 
Act.  as  amended,  and  allocated  to  specific 
projects  for  the  replacement,  rehabilitation, 
and  purchase  of  buses  and  related  equipment, 
for  construction  of  bus-related  facilities,  and 
for  new  fixed  guideway  systems  are  re- 
scinded: Provided,  That  no  funds  provided  for 
the  Miami  Metromover  project  shall  be  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law 
103-122,  $2,500,000  are  rescinded. 

Chapter  10 — Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-123.  $126,022,000, 
are  rescinded  and  are  not  available  in  fiscal 
year  1994:  Provided,  That  no  individual  pro- 
spectus-level new  construction  project  may 
be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
Section  630  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act,  1993  (Public  Law  102-393),  and  the 
amendment  made  by  that  section,  are  re- 
pealed. 

Chapter  1 1 — Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Departmental  Administration 

construction.  major  projects 

(rescission) 

Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $26,000,000  are 

rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Progra.ms 

homeownership  and  opportunity  for 

people  EVERYWHERE  GRANTS  (HOPE  GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading   in   Public   Law   102-389  and   Public 


Law  102-139,  $66,000,000  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  foregoing  amount. 
$34,000,000  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  earmarked  for  the  HOPE  for  Public 
and  Indian  Housing  Homeownership  Program 
and  $32,000,000  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  earmarked  for  the  HOPE  for  Home- 
ownership  of  Multifamily  Units  Program. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-389  and  prior 
years,  and  earmarked  for  amendments  to 
section  8  contracts  other  than  contracts  for 
projects  developed  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  $25,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 

SECTION  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-389  and  prior 
years.  $20,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
Notwithstanding    any    other    provision    of 
law,  the  City  of  Slidell,  Louisiana,  is  author- 
ized to  submit  not  later  than  10  days  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  consider,  the  final  statement  of  com- 
munity   development    objectives    and    pro- 
jected   use    of    funds    required    by    section 
104(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5304(a)(1))  in 
connection  with  a  grant  to  the  City  of  Slidell 
under  title  I  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
W.\TER  INFRA.STRUCTURE  STATE  REVOLVING 
FUNDS 
(INCLUDING  RE.SCISSION  OF  FUNDS) 

Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $22,000,000  are 
rescinded:  Provided.  That  the  $500,000,000  ear- 
marked under  this  heading  in   Public  Law 
103-124  to  not  become  available  until  May  31. 
1994.  shall  instead  not  become  available  until 
September  30.  1994. 
Federal  E.mergency  Management  Agency 
emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 
(rescission) 
Of  the   funds   made  available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124.  $2,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

administration 

research  and  develop.ment 

(rescission) 

Of  the   funds   made  available   under   this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-124.  $25,000,000  are 

rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $25,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL  Science  Foundation 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $10,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL  Service  Initiative 

corporation  for  national  community' 

service 

(rescission) 

Of  the   funds   made   available   under   this 

heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $5,000,000  are 

rescinded. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President 

OFFICE  of  science  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

The  proviso  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-124  is  repealed.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio],  and  a  Member  opposed,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  each  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
long  debate  on  this.  I  think  the  next 
amendment  that  I  intended  to  offer 
would  be  broadly  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  Republican  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  in  a  discussion  of  how  much 
time  we  may  need  to  debate  this  issue. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  that  in  my  opinion 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  accept  this 
and  then  move  to  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion, and  we  ought  to  do  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  only  have  one  re- 
quest for  a  colloquy  on  our  side  that  is 
not  related  to  the  merits  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
others  who  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  the  mood  of  the  committee  on 
this  side  is  to  move  this  amendment 
and  be  done  with  it.  If  the  gentleman 
has  a  colloquy  in  which  to  engage, 
move  to  the  colloquy  and  we  will  yield 
back  our  time  and  vote. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  ofler  this  amendment  today,  not 
because  the  S2.5  billion  in  cuts  I  am  oflering 
are  not  imporlant — I  support  them — but  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  be  debating 
deficits  at  a  time  of  national  emergency. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  DEBATE  THE  DEFICIT 

People  are  hurting  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Northridge  earthquake:  57  people 
died;  6,500  were  injured;  25,000  homes  have 
been  destroyed  or  severely  damaged,  another 
29,000  homes  received  minor  damage;  100 
public  schools  were  severely  damaged  along 
with  many  other  important  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding miles  of  freeways  and  roads.  Nearly 
230,000  people  have  applied  for  disaster  as- 
sistance. And,  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  still 
suffering  from  major  aftershocks  which  have 
caused  further  damage. 

In  the  face  of  this  cnsis,  try  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  Los  Angeles  that  you  want  to  debate 
the  deficit  today. 

Tell  it  to  the  thousands  of  families — moth- 
ers, fathers,  children,  grandparents — who  lost 
one  of  the  most  basic  necessities  of  life — a 
roof  over  their  heads. 

Go  to  the  tent  parks  in  Los  Angeles  and  tell 
them  you  want  to  debate  the  deficit  today. 


Go  to  the  unemployment  offices  and  tell  it  to 
the  additional  1 0,000  workers  who  filed  for  un- 
employment in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

(3o  to  the  school  yards  and  tell  the  children 
who  lost  their  homes  and  classrooms  and 
whose  parents  are  standing  in  food  lines.  Tell 
them  you  want  to  debate  the  deficit  today. 

How  can  we  reduce  this  debate  to  a  ques- 
tion of  deficit  numbers  when  human  suffering 
and  tragedy  are  unfolding  before  our  eyes? 

The  Constitution  clearly  states  that  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  '  '  '  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  bor- 
rowing authority  was  granted  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  precisely  to  respond  to  national  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake, 
the  Midwest  floods,  and  the  Florida  and  Ha- 
waii hurricanes. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  debate  the  budget 
deficit. 

DEFICIT  ALREADY  CUT.  MORE  CUTS  TO  COME 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  an  annual 
budget  process  to  follow  in  this  body  which  is 
where  we  deal  with  the  deficit.  What's  more, 
we  already  passed  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
plan  in  our  Nation's  history  last  year  and  it  is 
working.  Clearly,  we  need  to  do  more,  but  the 
deficit  is  going  down. 

The  projected  deficit  tor  fiscal  year  1 995  will 
be  SI  80  billion,  40  percent  lower  than  origi- 
nally projected,  and  the  lowest  deficit  in  5 
years. 

Next  week,  President  Clinton  will  present 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  which  will  elimi- 
nate 100  specific  programs  and  make  specific 
cuts  in  300  additional  areas.  This  President 
and  this  Congress  are  addressing  the  deficit  in 
a  constructive  and  very  real  way.  And  the 
markets  are  responding  with  the  lowest  inter- 
est rates  in  modem  history. 

DON'T  SINGLE  OUT  CALIFORNIA 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  citizens  of  southern 
California  must  be  held  hostage  to  a  budget 
debate  here  in  Congress  at  a  time  when  their 
needs  are  the  greatest. 

California  is  only  asking  to  have  its  emer- 
gency treated  like  all  others  that  came  before 
the  Northridge  earthquake.  This  Congress  and 
this  country  responded  to  the  real  human  cri- 
ses that  resulted  from  major  natural  disasters 
in  the  past.  Seven  times  in  the  last  16  years 
Congress  has  passed  emergency  appropria- 
tions bills  in  response  to  major  disasters.  All  of 
these  bills  have  been  off-budget  and  without 
offsets.  We  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  people 
who  are  hurting  in  California. 

PENNY-KASICH  HURTS  THE  MOST  VULNERABLE 

It  IS  extremely  disconcerting  that  we  are 
having  this  debate  today.  But  even  more  dis- 
concerting is  how  the  Penny-Kasich  amend- 
ment proposes  to  pay  for  the  emergency  as- 
sistance for  Los  Angeles.  Penny-Kasich  would 
take  money  from  veterans  mecjicine  and  sur- 
gical supplies.  It  cuts  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare. It  cuts  funding  for  dislocated  workers.  In 
short,  Penny-Kasich  attacks  programs  that 
help  many  of  the  most  vulnerable  people  in 
society  to  pay  for  disaster  assistance  for  peo- 
ple who  are  also  vulnerable. 

Further,  Penny-Kasich  would  cut  highway 
funding,  housing  funding,  and  economic  devel- 
opment funding  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
help  those  who  are  hurting  in  Los  Angeles.  In 


essence,  the  Penny-Kasich  amendment  simply 
robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  just  doesn't  make 
sense. 

FA2I0  AMENDMENT  AS  THE  ALTERNATIVE 

Today  I  am  offenng  an  amendment  that  will 
offset  S2.5  billion  of  this  emergency  spending 
package.  I  present  this  amendment  as  the 
only  responsible  effort  to  offset  the  costs.  My 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  rescission  pack- 
age this  House  adopted  last  year,  by  a  429  to 
1  vote,  as  part  of  the  reinventing  government 
bill  (H.R.  3400).  The  Senate  has  never  acted 
on  this  proposal  so  the  rescission  savings  are 
still  available  to  be  captured. 

Unlikely  Penny-Kasich,  though,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  hurt  veterans  or  Social  Security 
recipients.  It  does  not  cut  highway  and  hous- 
ing programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  highway  and  housing  programs  in  Los 
Angeles.  Rather,  this  amendment  contains 
S2.5  billion  in  real  spending  cuts  which  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Appropna- 
tions  Committee  and  which  have  been  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
on  Monday,  President  Clinton  will  present  his 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  which  will  include  an- 
other S5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  rescissions. 
We  all  know  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  a  long  history  of  exceeding  all  Presi- 
dential rescission  requests.  Therefore,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1995  appropriations  process,  this  Congress 
will  rescind  more  than  S5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1 994  funds. 

Coupled  with  my  amendment,  that  will  bhr>g 
total  fiscal  year  1994  rescissions  to  over  S7.5 
billion.  So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
this  into  consideration. 

FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Clearly,  Congress  and  the  country  need  to 
enter  into  a  constructive  debate  atxjut  how  we 
should  respond  to  disasters  m  the  future.  We 
should  develop  a  disaster  response  policy  that 
sets  up  a  separate  account  to  deal  with  such 
emergencies  and  will  enable  us  to  address  the 
critical  needs  of  Americans  during  a  cnsis 
without  having  to  resort  to  this  acrimonious 
debate  time  after  time. 

But,  we  should  not  try  to  det>ate  this  policy 
in  the  middle  of  an  emergency,  nor  use  this 
disaster  assistance  legislation  today  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  Members'  pet  initiatives.  We  should  not 
use  this  bill  to  debate  immigration  policy  or 
Davis-Bacon  reform  or  to  debate  the  deficit. 

It  is  time  to  help  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and  to  respond  to  their  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Fazio 
amendment.  Let's  not  do  harm  to  others  as 
we  try  to  help  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  Let 
us  concentrate  on  the  cnsis  at  hand  and  de- 
bate these  other  issues  in  a  more  appropriate 
forum.  Support  the  Fazio  amendment  and 
pass  this  emergency  relief  bill  now. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  N.^TCHER]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Chairman, 
This  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  including  rescissions  in  this  bill  that 
were  already  approved  by  the  House 
last  November.  The  origin  of  these  re- 
scissions is  H.R.  3511,  that  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  November.  The  amount  of  these 
specific   rescissions   is   S2.5   billion   in 
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nearly  all  areas  of  Government.  We 
recommended  them  to  the  House  at 
that  time,  and  we  do  so  again. 

Including:  these  rescissions  in  this 
bill  will  help  move  action  in  deficit  re- 
duction along.  We  will  be  able  to  con- 
ference these  rescissions  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  include  them  in  this  emergency 
bill  that  needs  to  be  enacted  quickly. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for 
purposes  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
.  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  please  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  Chairman,  on 
August  6.  1993.  Petersburg.  VA.  the  sec- 
ond most  fiscally  stressed  city  in  the 
State,  was  hit  by  a  series  of  tornadoes. 
Two  sections  of  the  city  critical  to  its 
economy  were  the  hardest  hit.  Old 
Towne  and  Pocahontas  Island. 

The  city  had  commenced  its  effort  to 
revitalize  its  tax  base  by  purchasing 
property  in  Old  Towne. 

In  addition,  the  city  had  acquired 
property  on  Pocahontas  Island  as  a  be- 
ginning step  to  stabilize  the  area.  Po- 
cahontas Island  was  originally  settled 
by  free  blacks  before  the  Civil  War. 
These  early  residents  of  the  island  were 
a  vital  link  in  the  Underground  Rail- 
road. 

Recognizing  the  revenue  potential  of 
Old  Towne  and  Pocahontas  Island,  the 
city  had  invested  nearly  $9.2  million 
over  the  past  5  years  to  improve  these 
areas.  On  August  31,  1993,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  de- 
nied the  Governor's  request  for  disaster 
area  designation.  Following  a  reconsid- 
eration request.  President  Clinton 
granted  a  major  disaster  declaration  on 
December  22,  1993.  for  individual  assist- 
ance only.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
Federal  provisions  for  assisting  com- 
mercial areas. 

City  officials  in  Petersburg  estimate 
conservatively  that  the  cleanup,  res- 
toration, and  rehabilitation  of  Old 
Towne  and  Pocahontas  Island  will  cost 
the  city  S3. 35  million,  7%  percent  of  the 
city's  $44.7  million  operating  budget. 
Los  Angeles  County  estimates  that  its 
ultimate  disaster-associated  costs  will 
total  6.3  percent  of  its  budget  and  Los 
Angeles  City  estimates  that  the  costs 
will  equal  5.5  percent  of  its  budget. 

The  impact  of  the  disaster  on  the 
economy  of  Petersburg  while  lesser  in 
dollar  amount  is  no  less  significant  on 
the  economy  of  the  jurisdiction  than 
the  earthquake  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  Both  areas  need 
Federal  assistance  to  overcome  the  dis- 
aster. 

Assuming  that  the  President  and 
FEMA  approve  the  request,  are  there 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  eligible 
activities? 


Mr.  STOKES.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  at  this  time,  there 
is  sufficient  funding  in  FEMA's  disas- 
ter relief  fund  for  other  disasters. 

Currently.  $700  million  remains 
unallocated  for  the  disaster  relief  fund 
and  available  for  disaster  assistance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  suppon  of  the  bill  H.R.  3759  which 
provides  emergency  supplemental  appropna- 
tions  for  disaster  assistance  for  the  victims  of 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  earthquake,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fazio  amendment. 

As  a  Californian  who  has  lived  through  and 
endured  the  earthquakes  that  have  rocked  my 
beautiful  State,  I  cannot  fully  express  how  im- 
portant disaster  assistance  truly  is. 

Our  Nation  has  truly  been  tested  in  the  last 
several  years — from  torrential  floods  in  the 
Midwest,  devastating  hurricanes  that  have  hit 
the  east  coast.  Hawaii,  and  our  Terntories,  to 
the  fire  storms  that  have  raged  through  both 
northern  and  southern  California.  All  of  these 
disasters  required  emergency  assistance  and 
the  quick  response  of  FEMA.  Our  response  to 
the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  should  not  be 
treated  any  differently  from  these  other  disas- 
ters. Our  response  should  be  quick  and  it 
should  be  compassionate  for  all  of  those  af- 
fected. 

We  have  sent  emergency  aid  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  relieved  famine  to  feed  the 
starving.  We  have  provided  clothes  and  shel- 
ter to  those  whose  homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed either  by  nature  or  by  war.  We  have 
healed  the  sick  and  mended  the  broken.  We 
sent  S10  billion  to  aid  Russia  in  its  efforts  to 
bolster  its  economy  and  move  toward  democ- 
racy. We  have  done  all  these  things  for  so 
many  others.  We  should  not,  we  cannot,  do 
any  less  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  me  that  some  have 
chosen  to  exploit  this  moment  of  tragedy  for 
political  gain  by  immigrant-bashing.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place  to  try  to  fix  our  Nation's 
immigration  problems.  Concerns  about  immi- 
gration control  are  best  dealt  with  through  the 
Nation's  immigration  policy — not  through  tin- 
kering with  disaster  relief  in  this  appropriations 
bill. 

To  come  together  over  this  crisis  to  achieve 
what  should  be  our  common  goal — relief  for 
the  people  of  the  area  of  Los  Angeles — I  of- 
fered a  compromise  amendment  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  was  adopted  and 
supported  by  a  vast  majority  of  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  a  time  of  crisis,  we  should  not  be  adding 
layers  of  bureaucracy  to  a  process  which  re- 
quires the  utmost  speed  and  efficiency.  My 
amendment  to  this  bill  does  not  intend  to  cre- 
ate any  such  obstacles  which  could  slow  down 
Federal  relief  effort  and  cause  dischmination 
against  people  who.  for  whatever  reason,  can- 
not come  up  with  any  documents.  Let  me 
state  unequivocally  that  there  is  no  immigra- 
tion verification  requirement  imposed  upon 
FEMA  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Indeed,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  any  eligi- 
bility verification  procedure  must  be  applied 
equally  to  all  persons  applying  for  assistance. 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  should  be  con- 
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strued  as  authorizing  any  procedure  that  has 
the  intent  or  effect  of  discnminating  against 
persons  suspected  of  being  ineligible  for  serv- 
ices. I  expect  vigorous  oversight  and  monitor- 
ing and  immediate  rectification  of  any  discrimi- 
natory procedures  that  may  mistakenly  result 
from  this  legislation.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  discriminatory  treatment. 

Any  procedures  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
amendment  must  be  in  strict  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
requires  that  all  federally  funded  services  be 
made  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

We  intend,  with  this  amendment,  not  to 
deny  emergency  assistance  to  anyone  who 
needs  food,  water,  shelter,  medical  assist- 
ance, or  other  basic  needs.  The  amendment 
does,  however,  place  an  immigration  restric- 
tion for  certain  long-term  services,  consistent 
with  other  immigration  restrictions  which  are 
already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  proud  history  of  opening  up  our 
hearts  to  the  victims  of  disasters  everywhere. 
With  this  bill  we  will  again  open  up  our  hearts 
and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  emergency  assistance  bill. 

D  1800 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  415.  noes  2, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  11] 
AyE&--115 
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Abercrombie 

Blute 

Collins  (MI) 

Ackerman 

Boehlert 

Combest 

AUard 

Boehncr 

Condit 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bonilla 

Conyers 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bonior 

Cooper 

Applcgate 

Borski 

Coppersmith 

Archer 

Boucher 

Costello 

Armey 

Browder 

Cox 

Bacchus  (KL» 

Brown  (CA) 

Coyne 

Bachus  (AD 

Brown  (FL) 

Cramer 

Baesler 

Brown  (OH) 

Crapo 

Baker  (CA) 

Bryant 

Cunningham 

Baker (LA) 

Bunnlng 

Danner 

Ballenger 

Burton 

Darden 

Barca 

Buyer 

de  la  Garza 

Barcia 

Byrne 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Barlow 

Callahan 

Deal 

Barrett  (NE) 

Calvert 

DeFazio 

Barrett  (WT) 

Camp 

DeLauro 

Bartlett 

Canady 

DeLay 

Barton 

Cantwell 

Dellums 

Bateman 

Cardin 

Derrick 

Becerra 

Carr 

Deutsch 

Beilenson 

Castle 

Diaz-Balart 

Bereuter 

Clay 

Dickey 

Berman 

Clayton 

Dicks 

Bevill 

Clement 

Dingell 

Bilbray 

Clinger 

Dixon 

Bilirakis 

Clybum 

Dooley 

Bishop 

Coble 

Doolittle 

Blackwell 

Coleman 

Doman 

Bllley 

Collins  (GA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Faleomavaega 
(AS) 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Filner 

Flngerbut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  iCT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hai  man 

Hastert 

Hayes 

HeOey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

HuffingtOD 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 


Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Living  ton 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
.McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
MineU 
Mmge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morel  la 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Norton  (DC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

(juinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
San  to  rum 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Schiff 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 

Sensenbrenner 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MI) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Talent 
Tanner 
TauziD 
Taylor  (MS) 
Taylor  (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Thompson 
Thornton 


Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Underwood  (CU) 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Visclosky 


Brewster 


Andrews  (TX) 

Bentley 

Brooks 

Chapman 

Collins  (ID 

Crane 

Green 

Hastings 


Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Wax  man 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

NOES-2 

Goodling 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Johnston 

Lehman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Markey 

Michel 

Murphy 

Owens 

Pomeroy 


Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Reynolds 

Shepherd 

Smith  (OR) 

Torres 

Vento 

Washington 


D  1820 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  before  the  House? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Ho'i'ER]  wish  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Chairman.  I  will 
not  be  offering  my  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
further  amendments  being  in  order,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moakley)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  336,  she  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  the  rescissions,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MYERS  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  3759,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  instructions  to  report  back  the 
same  forthwith  to  the  House  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill: 

<1)  Insert  the  text  of  H.R.  3511.  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  mak- 
ing rescissions  of  S2.561  billion:  and 

(2)  insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  CONNECTED  WITH 
REDUCTION  IN  FULL  TIME  EQUIVA- 
LENT POSmONS. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  ap- 
propriations Acts  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  employee  compensation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
$750,000,000  is  rescinded.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  allo- 
cate such  rescission  among  the  appropriate 
accounts  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  such  allocation; 
SEC.  .  REDUCTION  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  EX- 
PENSES. 

(a)  Budget  Obligations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amount  obligated  by 
all  departments  and  agencies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
penses during  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  sufficient  to  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $3,200,000,000  in  outlays  for  ex- 
penses during  fiscal  year  1994.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  establish  obligation  limits  for  each 
agency  and  department  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  this  section. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "expenses  "  means  the  object 
classes  identified  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  Object  Classes  21-26  as 
follows: 

(1)  21.0:  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Per- 
sons. 

(2)  22.0:  Transportation  of  Things. 

(3)  23.2:  Rental  Payments  to  Others. 

(4)  23.3:  Communications.  Utilities,  and 
Misc. 

(5)  24.0:  Printing  and  Reproduction. 

(6)  25.1:  Consulting  Services. 

(7)  25.2:  Other  Services. 

(8)  26.0:  Supplies  and  Materials 

SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  SPR  PETRO- 
LEUM ACCOUNT. 

The  unobligated  balance  of  the  funds  in  the 
SPR  petroleum  account  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  is  rescinded. 
SEC.    .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORmr. 

Of  the  funds  in  the  National  Fertilizer  and 
Environmental  Research  Center  account  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  $10,000,000  is 
rescinded. 

SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Legal  Services  Corporation— Pay- 
ment to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation"  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121). 
$20,000,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.    .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BATF. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms — Salaries  and  Expenses"  in  the 
Treasury".  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-123).  $2,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  COMMLTflTY 
DEVELOPME.Vr  GRANTS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
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ment^Community  Development  Grants"  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124)  for  grants.  $400,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.    .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MK-I9  GRE- 
NADE LAUNCHER  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Procurement  of  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles.  Army"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-139).  $15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  MK-19  Grenade  Launcher 
Program. 

SEC.    .   RESCISSION   OF   FUNDS   FOR   NOAA  RE- 
SEARCH FLEET. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration"  in  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  103-121).  $17,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.    .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EDA 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration— Economic  Development  Assistance 
Programs"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HOUSE 
FRANKING. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "House  of  Representatives— Salaries 
and  Expenses"  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-69). 
$2,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
"Official  Mail  Costs". 

SEC.    .     RESCISSION     OF     FUNDS     FOR     WORLD 
BANK 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87).  $25,000,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.  .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AIRWAY 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM. 

FAA  Facilities  and  Equipment— Of  the 
unobligated  balance  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  heading  "Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration—Facilities and  Equipment"  in  ap- 
propriations Acts  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
prior  fiscal  years.  $13,000,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  airway  science  program. 

SEC.    .  RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENSE  ADD- 
ONS. 

(a)  Military  Construction.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Military 
Construction.  Army  Reserve"  in  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub. 
L.  103-110).  $15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Georgia-Fort  McPherson 
Command  Headquarters.  Phase  I.  project. 

(b)  Defense  Procurement.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-139). 
the  following  amounts  are  rescinded  from 
the  following  accounts  and  programs: 

(1)  "Other  Procurement,  Army":  $15,000,000 
to  be  derived  from  common  hardware  and 
software. 

(2)  "Other  Procurement.  Navy":  $30,000,000 
to  be  derived  from  spare  and  repair  parts. 

(3)  "Other  Procurement.  Navy":  $12,000,000 
to  be  derived  from  weapons  range  support 
equipment. 

(4)  "Other  Procurement.  Army":  $10,000,000 
to  be  derived  from  tactical  trailer&'dolly 
sets. 

(5)  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy": 
$50,000,000  to  be  derived  from  advance  pro- 
curement of  LHD-7. 


SEC.     .  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH. 

(a)  In  General.— The  funds  made  available 
for  each  account  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-69).  are 
rescinded  by  1.3  percent  of  such  funds. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  language  in  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  identical  to  the  Myers  amend- 
ment offered  earlier  this  afternoon.  We 
adequately  discussed  it  then,  and  it 
was  debated.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  no 
more  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  The  Members 
have  been  here  for  a  long  time  today, 
and  I  appreciate  the  earlier  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions.  We  have  already  de- 
feated this  rescission  proposal  once 
today.  It  would  make  major  reductions 
with  significant  impacts.  Vote  no  on 
this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  184,  noes  228, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  12) 
AYES— 184 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baiter  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Blllrakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 


Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 


Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 


Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodlmg 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeOey 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffing  ton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhote 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 


Abei-crombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (Wl) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 


Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 

Miller  (FL) 
Molinarl 
Morella 
Myers 
Nussle 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne  (VA) 
Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Pryce  (OH) 
Qulllen 
Quinn 
Rams  tad 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Ridge 

NOES— 228 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hllliard 

Hinchey 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 


Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sbuster 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKeon 

McKinney 

McNuIty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Martha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 


Neal  (NO 

Sarpallus 

Thompson 

Oberstar 

Sawyer 

Thornton 

Obey 

Schenk 

Thurman 

Olver 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Ortiz 

Schumer 

Torricelli 

Pallone 

Scott 

Towns 

Parker 

Serrano 

Traflcant 

Pastor 

Sharp 

Tucker 

Payne (NJ) 

Sisisky 

Unsoeld 

Pelosl 

Skaggs 

Velazquez 

Peterson  (FL) 

Skeen 

Vento 

Pickett 

Skeltcn 

Vlsclosky 

Price  (NO 

Slaughter 

Volkmer 

Rahall 

Smith  (lA) 

Walsh 

Rangel 

Snowe 

Waters 

Reed 

Spratt 

Watt 

Richardson 

Stark 

Waxman 

Roemer 

Stokes 

Wheat 

Rose 

Strickland 

Whltten 

Rostenkowskl 

Studds 

Williams 

Rowland 

Stupak 

Wilson 

Roybal-Allard 

Swift 

Wise 

Rush 

Synar 

Woolsey 

Sabo 

Tauzin 

Wyden 

Sanders 

Taylor  (MS) 

Wynn 

Sangmeister 

Tejeda 

Yates 

1 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Andrews  (TX) 

Johnston 

Murphy 

Bentley 

Lehman 

Owens 

Chapman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pomeroy 

Collins  (ID 

Man  ton 

Reynolds 

Crane 

Markey 

Shepherd 

Green 

Michel 

Smith  (OR) 

Hastings 

Moorhead 
D  1843 

Washington 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Manton 
against. 

Mr.  MINGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GALLEGLY  and  Mr.  HOAGLAND 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  337,  noes  74, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  13) 
AYES— 337 


Abercromble 

Be\111 

Cantwell 

Ackerman 

Bilbray 

Cardin 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bilirakis 

Carr 

Applegate 

Bishop 

Castle 

Armey 

Blackwell 

Clay 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Blute 

Clayton 

Bachus  (AL) 

Boehlert 

Clement 

Baesler 

Bonior 

Clyburn 

Baker  (CA) 

Borski 

Coleman 

Baker  (LA) 

Boucher 

Collins  (MI) 

Ballenger 

Brooks 

Condit 

Barca 

Browder 

Conyers 

Barcia 

Brown  (FL) 

Cooper 

Barlow 

Brown  (OH) 

Coppersmith 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bryant 

Costello 

Barrett  (WI) 

Burton 

Cox 

Bateman 

Buyer 

Coyne 

Becerra 

Byrne 

Cramer 

Beilenson 

Calvert 

Cunningham 

Bereuter 

Camp 

Danner 

Berman 

Canady 

Darden 

de  la  Gana 

King 

DeLauro 

Kleczka 

Dellums 

Klein 

Derrick 

KUnk 

Deutsch 

Klug 

Dickey 

KnoUenberg 

Dicks 

Kolbe 

Dingell 

Kopetski 

Dixon 

Kreidler 

Dooley 

Kyi 

Doolittle 

LaFalce 

Doman 

Lambert 

Dreier 

Lancaster 

Dunn 

Lantos 

Durbln 

LaRocco 

Edwards  (C.^i 

Laughlin 

Edwards  (TX) 

Lazlo 

Emerson 

Leach 

Engel 

Levin 

English 

Levy 

Eshoo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Evans 

Lewis  (GA) 

Fan- 

Lightfoot 

Fawell 

Linder 

Fazio 

Lipinski 

Fields  (LA) 

Livingston 

Filner 

Lloyd 

Fish 

Long 

Flake 

Lowey 

Foglietta 

Machtley 

Ford  (MI) 

Maloney 

Ford  (TN) 

Mann 

Fowler 

Manzullo 

Franks  (CT) 

.Margolles- 

Franks  (NJ) 

Mezvinsky 

Frost 

Martinez 

Furse 

Mauui 

Gallegly 

Mazzoli 

Gallo 

McCandless 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Gekas 

McCoUum 

Gephardt 

McCrery 

Geren 

McCunly 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Gllchrest 

McDermott 

Glllmor 

.McHale 

Gingrich 

McHugh 

Glicknmn 

McKeon 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Gordon 

McMillan 

Goss 

McNulty 

Grandy 

Meehan 

Greenwood 

Meek 

Gunderson 

Menendez 

Hall  (OH) 

Meyers 

Hall  (TX) 

Mfume 

Hamburg 

Miller  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Miller  (FL) 

Harman 

Mineta 

Hayes 

Minge 

Hefner 

Mink 

Herger 

-Moakley 

Hllliard 

Molinari 

Hinchey 

Mollohan 

Hoagland 

Montgomery 

Hobson 

Moorhead 

Hochbrueckner 

Moran 

Hoekstra 

Morella 

Holden 

Murtha 

Horn 

Nadler 

Houghton 

Natcher 

Hoyer 

Neal  (MA) 

Hufflngton 

Neal  (NO 

Hughes 

Nussle 

Hunter 

Oberstar 

Hutchinson 

Obey 

Hutto 

Olver 

Hyde 

Ortiz 

Inglis 

Oxley 

Inslee 

Packard 

Jacobs 

Pallone 

Jefferson 

Parker 

Johnson  (GA) 

Paj'ne  (NJ) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pelosi 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Penny 

Kanjorski 

Peterson  (FL) 

Kaptur 

Pickett 

Kasich 

Pickle 

Kennedy 

Pombo 

Kennelly 

Porter 

Kildee 

Poshard 

Kim 

Price  (NO 

Prjce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatter>- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOES— 74 


AlUrd 

Fingerhut 

Ponman 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Frank  (MA) 

Qulllen 

Archer 

Goodlatte 

Rarostad 

Bartlett 

Goodllng 

Ros-Lehllnen 

Barton 

Grams 

Roth 

Bllley 

Gutierrez 

Rowland 

Boehner 

Hancock 

Santorum 

Bonilla 

Hansen 

Schaefer 

Brewster 

Hastert 

Sensenbrenner 

Bunning 

Heney 

Serrano 

Callahan 

Hoke 

Shays 

Clinger 

Inhofe 

Shuster 

Coble 

Istook 

Smith  (Mil 

Collins  (GA) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Solomon 

Combest 

Johnson.  Sam 

Steams 

Crapo 

Kingston 

Stenholm 

Deal 

Mclnnis 

Stump 

DeFazio 

Mica 

Sundquist 

DeLay 

Myers 

Taylor  (NO 

Diaz-Balart 

Orton 

Velazquez 

Duncan 

Pastor 

Walker 

Ehlers 

Paxon 

Weldon 

Everett 

Payne  (VA) 

Zelirr 

Ewlng 

Peterson  (MN) 

Zimmer 

Fields  (TX) 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hastings 

Owens 

Bentley 

Johnston 

Pomeroy 

Brown  (CA) 

Lehman 

Reynolds 

Chapman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shepherd 

Collins  (ID 

Manton 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane 

Markey 

Washington 

Oilman 

Michel 

Green 

Murphy 

D  1852 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  McINNIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
viewing the  legislative  proceedings 
from  Thursday.  February  3,  1994,  I  was 
disturbed  to  learn  that  on  rollcall  vote 
No.  13.  a  recorded  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  3759,  my  vote  of  "aye"  was  not 
recorded. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
my  statement  appear  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  rollcall  vote  No.  13,  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  noting  that  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  for  final  passage. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  passing  of  a  close  personal  friend. 
Lynne  Zimmerman.  I  was  unable  to 
vote.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  accordingly:  Rollcall  vote  5, 
"yea";  Rollcall  vote  6,  "yea";  Rollc^all 
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vote  7,  "yea";  Rollcall  vote  8,  "yea"; 
Rollcall  vote  9,  "yea";  Rollcall  vote  10. 
"nay";  Rollcall  vote  11,  "yea";  Rollcall 
vote  12,  "yea";  Rollcall  vote  13,  "yea". 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


(Mr.  MFUME  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  for  several  hours,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  my  district  and  was 
thus  unable  to  be  present  for  several 
votes.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  6,  or- 
dering the  previous  question;  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  7. 
on  passage  of  House  Resolution  336.  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3759.  the  earthquake 
emergency  supplemental:  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  8,  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  3759;  and  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  9, 
the  Myers  amendment  to  H.R.  3759. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  would  be  correct. 

At  the  close  of  the  week's  business, 
the  House  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  February  22,  for  the  Lin- 
coln/Washington District  work  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  I  catch  a  hint  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  additional  sus- 
pensions added? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct.  We 
will  inform  the  gentleman  of  those. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


February  3,  1994 


February  3,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
from  the  majority  leader  the  schedule 
for  the  upcoming  week.  And  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, to  tell  us  what  might  be  on  tap 
for  us  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Obviously  our  work  is  finished  for 
today.  There  will  not  be  a  session  to- 
morrow or  votes  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  February  7,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  but  there  will  not  be 
any  legislative  business. 

On  Tuesday,  February  8,  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.  and  will  consider 
suspensions.  There  is  one  at  this  point 
listed.  Technology  Related  Assistance 
for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Amendments  of  1993. 

On  Wednesday,  February  9  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  we  will  be  meet- 
ing at  noon  on  Wednesday,  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  if  necessary.  We 
will  consider  H.R.  811,  the  Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of  1993. 
subject  to  a  rule,  and  H.R.  3759,  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion, Earthquake  Assistance  Con- 
ference Report,  subject  to  a  rule.  Obvi- 
ously we  want  to  complete  that  before 
the  end  of  the  week.  That  will  depend 
on  the  Senate,  the  other  body  complet- 
ing action. 

There  is  also  a  possible  addition  of 
the  Federal  Employee  Buyout  Act 
which  we  are  still  working  on.  and  we 
will  be  consulting  with  the  minority 
about. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  occur  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  if  that  were  to 
come  up  probably? 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7,  1994 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  8,  1994 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  February  7, 
1994  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  February  8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1994 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  February 
8,  1994,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
BIPARTISAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
NATURAL  DISASTERS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  the  names  of 


the  House  Democratic  Members  that 
we  would  like  to  appoint  to  the  Bipar- 
tisan Task  Force  on  Natural  Disasters, 
and  also  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
Republican  Members  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  would  like  to  appoint 
to  the  Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Natu- 
ral Disasters. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Durbin  of  Illinois,  co- 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Julian  Dixon 
of  California,  the  Honorable  Steny 
HOYER  of  Maryland,  the  Honorable 
Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Norman  Mineta  of  California,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  David  Minge  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  Honorable  Eliza- 
beth FURSE  of  Oregon. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  Honor- 
able Bill  Emerson  of  Missouri,  co- 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Howard 
McKeon  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Jim  Nussle  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Regula  of  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Joe  Skeen  of  New  Mexico,  the  Honor- 
able Ken  Calvert  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Lincoln  Diaz-Balart  of 
Florida,  and  the  Honorable  CURT 
Weldon  of  Pennsylvania. 


LIFTING  THE  TRADE  EMBARGO  ON 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lifted  the  trade  embargo 
on  Vietnam.  I  rise  to  support  his  deci- 
sion and  to  commend  him  for  making  a 
wise  decision. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  finding 
the  whereabouts,  and  I  believe  we  are 
truly  interested  in  finding  the  where- 
abouts of  those  missing  in  action,  I  am 
convinced  from  my  own  investigation 
of  this  matter  that  what  we  must  do  is 
normalize  relations  and  get  more 
American  presence  in  Vietnam. 

It  took  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  make  this  move.  It  should 
be  supported.  It  puts  an  end  to  an  un- 
fortunate chapter  in  our  American  his- 
tory. 

It  does  not  grant  to  the  Vietnamese  a 
normalized  relationship.  This  is  merely 
a  step,  a  step,  which  as  the  President 
said  when  he  lifted  the  embargo,  that 
can  be  reversed  if  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  continue  to  cooperate  as  they  have 
been  continuing  to  cooperate. 

So  I  think  the  President  has  done  the 
right  thing.  I  support  him,  and  I  think 
we  should  all  support  him. 


D  1900 

REPORT  ON  GREAT  EGG  HARBOR 
RIVER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
JERSEY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Murtha)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 


lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the 
enclosed  report  on  the  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor River  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  report  is  in  response  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  Public  Law  90-542,  as  amended. 
The  Great  Egg  Harbor  Study  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  9&-590,  ap- 
proved on  October  30,  1986. 

The  study  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor 
River  was  conducted  by  a  task  force 
made  up  of  representatives  of  affected 
municipalities.  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  organizations  with  river-re- 
lated interests,  and  local  residents 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, together  with  the  task  force,  iden- 
tified the  outstandingly  remarkable  re- 
sources within  the  study  area,  analyzed 
existing  levels  of  protection  for  these 
values,  investigated  major  issues  and 
public  concerns,  assessed  the  attitude 
of  riparian  landowners,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  the  impact  of  existing  and  po- 
tential development,  and  developed  al- 
ternative plans  and  management  strat- 
egies. 

The  National  Park  Service  deter- 
mined that  129  miles  of  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River  and  its  tributaries  are  el- 
igible for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  is 
based  upon  their  free-flowing  condition 
and  fish,  wildlife,  botanic,  and  rec- 
reational values. 

Eleven  of  the  12  affected  local  gov- 
erning bodies  endorsed  designation  of 
the  eligible  river  segments.  The  lone 
exception.  Upper  Township  on  the 
Tuckahoe  River  tributary,  did  not  take 
a  position  nor  did  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Perhaps  due  to  this  overwhelming 
support,  the  102d  Congress  proceeded  to 
designation  without  waiting  for  sub- 
mittal of  the  required  report  and  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  While  a  Pres- 
idential recommendation  is  now  moot, 
I  am  submitting  the  report  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  sections  4(a)  and 
5(a)(93)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  3,  1994. 


REPORT         ON         MAURICE         AND 
MANUMUSKIN  RIVER  AND 

MENANTICO  CREEK  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the 
enclosed  report  on  the  Maurice  and 
Manumuskin  River  and  Menantico 
Creek  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
report  and  my  recommendations  are  in 
response  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
452,  as  amended.  The  study  of  the  Mau- 
rice River  and  these  two  tributaries 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  100-33, 
approved  on  May  7.  1987. 

The  study  of  the  Maurice  River  and 
tributaries  was  conducted  by  a  task 
force  composed  of  representatives  of  af- 
fected municipalities.  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  organizations  with  river- 
related  interests,  and  local  residents 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Park  Service  (NFS).  The  NPS,  together 
with  the  task  force,  identified  the  out- 
standingly remarkable  resources  with- 
in the  study  area,  analyzed  existing 
levels  of  protection  for  these  values, 
investigated  major  issues  and  public 
concerns,  assessed  the  attitude  of  ri- 
parian landowners,  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed the  impact  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial development,  and  developed  alter- 
native plans  and  management  strate- 
gies. 

The  NPS  determined  that  42.4  miles 
of  the  Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
This  is  based  upon  their  free-flowing 
condition  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  vegeta- 
tive values.  There  are  also  important 
cultural  values  and  surface  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Manumuskin  and  Menantico 
is  very  good. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
local  government,  the  NPS  did  not  con- 
sider Federal  land  acquisition  or  man- 
agement as  an  alternative  for  protect- 
ing river  resources.  Instead,  the  study 
focused  on  assisting  the  political  sub- 
divisions in  developing  and  adopting 
local  measures  for  providing  resource 
protection  where  existing  protection 
had  been  inadequate. 

Due  to  strong  local  and  congressional 
support,  the  103d  Congress  proceeded  to 
designation  without  waiting  for  sub- 
mittal of  the  required  report  and  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  While  a  Pres- 
idential recommendation  is  now  moot. 
I  am  submitting  the  report  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  section  4(a)  and 
sections  5(a)(96)  through  5(a)(98)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  3,  1994. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DIRECTOR 
OF  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 
Director.  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 


Office  of  the  Director.  Non-Leg- 
islative AND  Financial  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  January  10,  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Over  the  past  five 
months  since  we  last  met  and  discussed  the 
position  of  the  Director.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  situation  which  existed  then 
is  not  likely  to  change.  The  dimculties  I  en- 
countered last  summer  have  persisted.  Fur- 
ther, it  ap[>ears  that  some  individuals  have 
beg^un  to  make  the  Director  the  issue,  thus 
undermining  the  credibility  of  the  office. 
That  cannot  be  helpful  to  you  or  to  the 
House. 

Accordingly.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  my  resignation  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned.  I  request  release 
from  my  appointment,  effective  January  21, 
1994.  or  sooner,  if  convenient.  I  propose  to 
turn  over  my  responsibilities  to  Mr.  Michael 
Shinay  who  is  fully  capable  of  assuming  the 
duties  of  the  Director,  pending  your  final  de- 
cision on  a  successor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  appreciated  your  sup- 
port and  that  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders.  I  have  continued  to  serve  over  these 
past  several  months  knowing  I  could  count 
on  that  support  and  believing  in  your  joint 
commitment  to  the  creation  of  a  truly  non- 
partisan administrative  structure.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  believe  others  have  different  agen- 
das and  my  usefulness  to  you  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  new  Director 
will  enjoy  greater  success  and  my  departure 
now  will  achieve  a  more  useful  purpose  than 
any  short  term  benefit  my  continued  service 
as  Director  might  provide. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 

DirecloT. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAU- 
CUS AND  THE  NATION  OF  ISLAM 
AND  MR.  FARRAKHAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Franks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  cannot  tolerate 
me,  a  black  Republican,  because  of  my 
conservative  views,  but  would  have 
such  a  difficult  time  divorcing  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Farrakhan  and  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam,  a  group  whose  leaders 
would  preach  racism,  hatred,  and  big- 
otry. 

It  was  wrong  for  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  have  engaged  in  a  so- 
called  sacred  covenant  with  this  orga- 
nization to  begin  with.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  is  a  taxpayer-sup- 
ported legislative  service  organization, 
and  they  should  always  have  that  in 
mind  when  they  are  conducting  their 
business. 

Based  on  news  reports,  I  see  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
being  somewhat  similar.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  would  hate  blacks.  Catholics,  and 
Jews,  while  the  Nation  of  Islam  would 
seem  to  hate  whites.  Catholics,  and 
Jews. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
never  rushed  to  embrace  the  Ku  Klux 
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Klan,  and  they  should  not  embrace  the 
Nation  of  Islam. 

I  do  not  find  Mr.  Farrakhan's  re- 
marks today  remorseful.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  states  that  he  agrees  with  his 
assistant's  beliefs  but  disagrees  with 
the  way  he  expressed  those  beliefs. 

I  will  continue  to  encourage  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  to  formally 
sever  their  ties  with  Mr.  Farrakhan 
and  the  Nation  of  Islam. 


SUPERFUND 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  by  request 
of  the  administration,  its  proposal  to 
reauthorize  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act.  popularly  known  as 
Superfund.  Joining  with  me  in  this  ef- 
fort as  joint  sponsors  are  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  John  Dingell, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Norm  Minet.'^.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Dan 

ROSTENKOWKSI.  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Doug  Ap- 
PLEGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  and  Environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  is  the  product  of  consulta- 
tions with  both  bodies  of  Congress,  and 
extensive  discussions  with  Superfund 
stakeholders  from  industry,  the  envi- 
ronmental community.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  community  groups. 
The  advisory  committee  process  initi- 
ated by  EPA  last  summer,  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  and  Technology- 
known  as  NACEPT— also  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  this 
vitally  important  legislation. 

I  commend  the  administration  and 
EPA  for  encouraging  a  broad  public 
dialogue  on  Superfund  and  for  under- 
taking such  extensive  outreach  efforts. 
These  actions  helped  immeasurably  in 
identifying  the  major  proposed  solu- 
tions to  those  problems,  and  ulti- 
mately shaping  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  while 
these  consultations  and  discussions 
were  extremely  valuable,  they  were 
also  very  time  consuming— which 
places  us  now  in  a  difficult  position. 
With  the  very  little  time  remaining  on 
the  legislative  calendar  for  this  ses- 
sion, I  sincerely  believe  that  any  sig- 
nificant interest  group  can  singlehand- 
edly  kill  this  legislation  simply  by  en- 
couraging delay.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  anyone's  inter- 
est for  that  to  happen.  Superfund  is  the 
program  everyone  loves  to  hate;  all 
stakeholders  are  agreed  that  this  pro- 
gram is  in  urgent  need  of  reform  and  I 


am  convinced  that,  if  everyone  comes 
to  the  table  quickly  and  negotiates  in 
good  faith,  consensus  can  be  reached  on 
the  legislative  changes  that  are  re- 
quired. 

I  believe  the  administration's  bill 
represents  a  good  beginning  in  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  Superfund  reform  be- 
cause it  sets  forth  a  reasonable  middle 
ground  on  most  of  the  issues.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  speed  the  pace  of  cleanup 
at  sites,  reduce  transaction  costs,  pro- 
vide fairness  in  the  allocation  of  shares 
of  liability  for  cleanup,  and  greatly  ex- 
pand public  participation  in  the  clean- 
up process,  from  the  initial  listing  of  a 
site  on  the  National  Priorities  List, 
through  the  study  phase  and  final  rem- 
edy selection. 

I  will  summarize  some  of  the  bill's 
major  provisions. 

The  administration  proposes  to  ad- 
dress concerns  that  the  Superfund  rem- 
edy selection  process  has  been  too 
slow,  too  costly,  and  has  provided  in- 
consistent and  sometimes  inadequate 
protection  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  legislation  would 
streamline  the  remedy  selection  proc- 
ess by  requiring  EPA  to  promulgate 
national  cleanup  levels  for  specific  haz- 
ardous substances,  pollutants  and  con- 
taminants found  at  Superfund  sites, 
which  would  provide  consistent  protec- 
tion as  well  as  reflect  reasonably  an- 
ticipated future  land  uses.  Further,  the 
proposal  would  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  cleanup  standards  with 
which  Superfund  cleanups  are  required 
to  comply  be  specifically  designed  to 
apply  to  Superfund-type  remedial  ac- 
tions. And  the  provision  of  current  law 
that  establishes  a  preference  for  rem- 
edies that  utilize  treatment  tech- 
nologies, which  has  been  criticized  for 
causing  goldplated  cleanups  in  situa- 
tions where  treatment  is  not  necessary 
for  protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment,  would  be  tailored  to 
apply  where  it  is  needed  most.  Thus, 
the  preference  for  treatment  applies  to 
hot  spots,  areas  of  sites  that  are  con- 
taminated with  hazardous  substances 
that  are  highly  toxic,  highly  mobile,  or 
would  present  significant  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment 
should  exposures  occur.  Remedies  that 
employ  containment  strategies  would 
be  allowed  for  other,  less  contaminated 
areas  of  the  site,  where  they  could  pro- 
vide equivalent  protection. 

With  respect  to  the  liability  and  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  law.  the 
administration  has  proposed  adoption 
of  an  allocation  scheme,  to  assign  li- 
ability to  all  potentially  responsible 
parties  as  early  as  possible  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  allocation  system  is  designed 
to  significantly  reduce  transaction 
costs,  particularly  by  eliminating 
much  of  the  need  for  litigation,  and 
achieve  greater  fairness  for  all  parties, 
particularly  small  businesses  and  other 
"de  minimis"  contributors  to 
Superfund  sites.  Special  provisions  for 
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municipalities  who  contributed  munic- 
ipal solid  waste  to  Superfund  landfills, 
are  also  included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  also  in- 
cludes amendments  designed  to  im- 
prove the  role  of  the  States  in  the 
Superfund  program,  to  strengthen  the 
law's  health  authorities,  as  well  as 
other  provisions  too  numerous  to  go 
into  here.  Accordingly,  I  have  attached 
a  summary  of  the  administration 
Superfund  proposal,  prepared  by  EPA, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  official  execu- 
tive communication  from  EPA  Admin- 
istrator to  Speaker  FOLEY,  transmit- 
ting the  administration  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration,  and  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, to  bring  meaningful  reform  to 
the  Superfund  program  this  year. 

SU.MMARY  OF  ADMINISTFIATION  PROPOSAL 

I.  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ti 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 

A.  Community  Involvement 

Citizen  Information  and  Access  Office 
CIAO's  will  be  established  in  each  State  to 
serve  as  information  clearinghouses  for  all 
sites  in  the  State. 

Community  Workgroups  reflecting  the  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  and  economic  makeup  of  the 
community  will  be  established  as  advisory 
bodies  at  Superfund  sites. 

Input  from  these  workgroups  will  be  solic- 
ited at  virtually  every  stage  of  cleanup,  par- 
ticularly in  determining  the  future  land  use 
of  the  site  for  purposes  of  remedy  selection. 

Technical  Assistance  Grants  TAG'S  will  be 
broadened  to  include  the  granting  of  services 
in  addition  to  funds. 

B.  Health  Benefits 

ATSDR  will  conduct  a  5-year  study  con- 
cerning health-related  benefits,  e.g.,  health 
screening,  medical  care,  at  a  selected  num- 
ber of  sites. 

ATSDR  may  conduct  human  health  studies 
of  exposure  on  certain  individuals  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  conducting  further  full- 
scale  studies. 

C.  Environmental  Justice 

EPA  will  consider  cumulative  risks  from 
multiple  sources  other  than  Superfund  sites 
to  affected  communities  when  setting  prior- 
ities for  site  assessments. 

EPA  will  develop  methodologies  for  assess- 
ing the  cumulative  risk  from  multiple 
sources,  and  will  implement  a  5-year  study, 
with  demonstration  projects,  of  cumulative 
risks  from  multiple  sources. 

II.  STATE  ROLE 

States  with  programs  and  authorities  that 
are  substantially  consistent  with  the  Federal 
program  will  be  able  to  apply  to  EPA  for  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  the  full  range  of  re- 
sponse activities  at  all  NPL  sites,  or  cat- 
egories of  NPL  sites,  within  their  borders. 

States  will  also  be  able  to  seek  site-spe- 
cific referrals  of  responsibilities— if  tlie 
States'  programs  are  substantially  consist- 
ent with  the  Federal  program. 

States  with  an  authorized  program  and  re- 
ferred sites  will  have  access  to  the  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  out  response  activities,  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  cost  share  for  all  Trust  Fund 
moneys  spent  in  that  State. 

The  NPL  will  be  retained,  but  sites  will  be 
added  to.  and  deleted  from,  the  NPL  without 
rulemaking.  States  will  maintain  a  State 
Registry— a  list  of  all  NPL  and  non-NPL  site 
being  addressed  in  the  State  by  either  EPA 
or  the  State  agency. 
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UI.  VOLUNTARY  RESPONSE 
A.  Voluntary  Response 

EPA  will  promote  State  voluntary  clean- 
ups by  providing  guidance  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  these  programs. 

EPA  will  allow  a  proposed  or  listed  NPL 
site  to  be  addressed  by  a  State  voluntary 
cleanup  program,  up  until  the  RI/FS.  if  the 
State  is  either  authorized  for  all  sites  or 
meets  the  criteria  for  referral  of  the  site. 

The  establishment  of  national  cleanup  lev- 
els and  generic  remedies  should  also  foster 
voluntary  cleanups  by  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic and  legal  uncertainties  associated 
with  cleanups. 

IV.  REMEDY  SELECTION 

A.  Cleanup  Standards 

Remedy  selection  decisions  will  ensure 
protection  of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  provide  consistent  and  equivalent 
protection  to  all  communities  affected  by 
sites. 

To  ensure  consistent  protection  to  all  com- 
munities, national  goals  will  be  promulgated 
to  be  applied  to  all  sites. 

Based  on  these  national  goals,  national  ge- 
neric cleanup  levels  for  specific  hazardous 
substances  will  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented to  reflect  reasonably  anticipated 
land  uses,  based  on  community  input,  and 
certain  site-specific  variables. 

A  national  risk  protocol  will  also  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  conducting  risk  as- 
sessments, based  on  realistic  assumptions, 
where  either  no  national  generic  cleanup 
level  has  been  developed  or  site-specific  con- 
ditions warrant  such  application. 

Remedies  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
substantive  requirements  of  Federal  law  that 
are  suitable  for  application  to  the  remedial 
action  and  more  stringent  State  require- 
ments promulgated  specifically  to  address 
remedial  actions,  subject  to  a  waiver  in  ap- 
propriate situations. 

B.  The  Remedy  Selection  Process 

The  concept  of  permanence  will  be  re- 
placed with  long-term  reliability,  and  the 
preference  for  treatment  will  be  limited  to 
hot  spots. 

The  remedy  selection  process  will  be 
streamlined  to  consider  five  factors — effec- 
tiveness, long-term  reliability,  risk  to  the 
community,  community  acceptance,  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  costr-in  selecting  a  rem- 
edy and  generic  remedies  for  categories  of 
sites.  Communities  will  be  provided  with 
early,  direct,  and  meaningful  involvement 
throughout  the  remedial  process. 

National  generic  remedies  will  be  estab- 
lished for  categories  of  facilities  to  stream- 
line the  remedy  selection  process. 

The  time  and  dollar  limits  for  removal  ac- 
tions will  be  increased  from  1  year  to  3  years, 
and  from  2  million  to  6  million,  respectively. 

IV.  LIABILITY  AND  ALLOCATIONS 

A.  Allocation  System 

At  every  multi-party  NPL  site  where  EPA 
takes  remedial  action,  an  allocation  process 
will  be  conducted  by  a  neutral  professional 
with  Superfund  expertise  to  recommend  a 
share  of  responsibility  for  each  identified 
PRP. 

PRPs  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
settle  based  on  the  allocation  and.  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  premium  for  having  the  United 
States  pursue  nonsettlors.  obtain  protection 
against  future  liability.  Parties  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  complete  release  from  liability 
upon  payment  of  an  additional  premium  to 
cover  risk  of  an  incomplete  response,  remedy 
failure,  and  unknown  conditions. 

The  United  States  will  provide  funding  up 
to  300  million  per  year  to  cover  the  orphan 


share  attributable  to  nonviable  parties: 
shares  that  the  allocator  cannot  attribute  to 
any  identified,  known  party  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  parties  subject  to  the  alloca- 
tion. 

To  reduce  ongoing  contribution  litigation, 
and  associated  private  party  transaction 
costs,  the  United  States  will  bear  the  burden 
of  pursuing  nonsettlors  to  require  cleanup, 
compel  payment  of  all  unrecovered  expendi- 
tures, including  the  orphan  share. 

B.  Special  Treatment  Parties 

Small  volume  waste  contributors,  de 
minimis  parties,  generators  and  transporters 
of  MSW.  and  parties  with  a  limited  ability  to 
pa.v  will  be  eligible  for  early  settlement— in- 
cluding a  full  release  and  contribution  pro- 
tection—prior to  the  allocation  process. 

If  the  allocation  process  indicates  that  the 
United  States  settled  with  either  MSW  gen- 
erators and  transporters  or  inability-to-pay 
parties  for  less  than  their  allocated  share, 
the  United  States  will  fund  the  difference 
under  the  orphan  share. 

The  aggregate  liability  of  MSW  generators 
and  transporters  at  a  site  will  be  capped  at 
10  percent. 

Owners  and  operators  of  MSW  landfills 
would  be  eligible  for  special  inability-to-pay 
settlements. 

"De  micromis"  contributors  of  less  than 
either  500  pounds  of  MSW  will  be  exempt 
from  liability  and  receive  protection  from 
contribution  litigation:  "de  micromis"  con- 
tributors of  less  than  10  pounds  or  liters  of^, 
hazardous  substances  will  also  be  exempt  un- 
less their  contribution  significantly  affected 
the  cost  of  cleanup. 

EPA  will  also  provide  an  exemption  from 
liability  for  prospective  purchasers  of  con- 
taminated properties,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
worsen  the  contamination  and  have  either 
agreed  to  clean  it  up  or  allow  government 
access  to  do  so. 

C.  Federal  Agency  Liability 

Federal  agencies  will  be  relieved  of  Section 
107  liability  and  Section  120  obligations  to 
perform  remedial  action  and  enter  into 
interagency  agreements  if  <a)  the  release  oc- 
curred before  the  Federal  agency  had  the 
ability  to  regulate  or  control  the  release:  (b) 
the  Federal  agency  did  not  cause  or  contrib- 
ute to  the  release;  and  (c)  there  is  a  liable 
party  capable  of  performing  the  response  ac- 
tion. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS 

A.  Innovative  Technologies 

EPA  will  encourage  the  development  and 
application  of  innovative  technologies  by 
sharing  in  some  of  the  risks  associated  with 
trying  these  technologies. 

If  the  pre-approved  application  of  an  inno- 
vative technology  fails  to  meet  the  required 
cleanup  levels.  EPA  will  use  the  Fund  to  pay 
for  a  portion  of  the  back-up  remedy. 

B.  Federal  Property  Transfer 
Impediments   to   the    transfer   of   Federal 

lands  will  be  greatly  reduced  <1)  by  allowing 
Federal  agencies  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  future  owners,  with  the  intent  to  trans- 
fer the  property  by  deed  after  remediation 
has  been  completed,  and  (2)  by  deleting  the 
term  stored  for  one  year  or  more,  which  al- 
lows a  Federal  agency  to  identify  property 
that  is  eligible  for  transfer  where  storage, 
but  no  release,  has  occurred. 

VII.  INSURANCE 

A  new  Environmental  Insurance  Settle- 
ment Fund  will  be  established  to  promote 
the  settlement  of  insurance  claims  related  to 
Superfund  liability  for  pre-1986  waste  dis- 
posal. 
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Eligible  parties,  i.e.,  those  who  have  been 
named  as  a  PRP  and  who  meet  an  insurance 
coverage  test,  will  be  able  to  resolve  their 
insurance  claims  for  response  costs,  natural 
resource  restoration  costs,  and  defense  costs. 
A  State  percentage  formula  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  insured's  recovery. 

The  new  fund  will  be  established  by  the 
IRS  and  financed  by  a  fee  on  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

U.S.  ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROTECTION  AGENCY. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  Clinton  Administration's  pro- 
fwsed  "Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994." 

This  reform  initiative  fulfills  the  Clinton 
Administration's  commitment  to  protecting 
human  health  and  the  environment  and  to 
making  Superfund  cleanups  faster,  fairer  and 
more  efficient.  It  will  change  the  way  we  do 
business  in  the  Superfund  program  and  sets 
a  standard  for  environmental  legislation. 

The  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980 
(CERCLA).  was  developed  through  a  lengthy 
process  that  capitalized  on  the  expertise  of 
the  many  Superfund  stakeholders — both  in- 
side and  outside  of  government. 

EPA  staff  have  worked  for  the  past  two 
years  developing  ideas  and  proposals  for 
Superfund  reform.  These  proposals  were  re- 
viewed by  an  interagency  policy  committee 
comprised  of  senior  officials  from  interested 
agencies  that  examined  the  program  and 
made  recommendations  for  change. 

I  convened  a  subcommittee  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Environmental  Policy 
and  Technology  (NACEPT)  to  identify  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  improvements 
in  the  Superfund  program.  The  NACEPT  sub- 
committee was  comprised  of  representatives 
from  environmental  groups,  small  and  large 
businesses,  municipalities,  states,  the  envi- 
ronmental justice  community,  and  the  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  industry. 

The  National  Commission  on  Superfund. 
under  the  aegis  of  The  Keystone  Center  and 
the  Environmental  Law  Center  of  the  Ver- 
mont Law  School,  made  public  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  Since  that  time,  the 
Administration  has  striven  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal that  profits  from  the  expertise  and  dia- 
logue of  all  of  these  groups  and  interests. 

We  believe  that  the  "Superfund  Reform 
Act  of  1994"  will  achieve  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration's goals  of  protecting  human  health 
and  the  environment:  of  reducing  cleanup 
costs  and  transaction  costs:  of  fully  involv- 
ing communities:  of  enhancing  states'  au- 
thorities; of  stimulating  economic  redevelop- 
ment: and  of  encouraging  advances  in 
science  and  technology. 

Title  I,  "Community  Participation  and 
Human  Health,"  establishes  community 
workgroups  as  advisory  bodies  at  Superfund 
sites  and  expands  the  grant  awards  to  com- 
munities. It  provides  that  communities  suf- 
fering disproportionate  risks  are  eligible  for 
environmental  justice  grants  to  analyze  ag- 
gregate risk  and  response  activities.  Fur- 
ther, it  creates  citizen  information  and  ac- 
cess offices  in  each  state  to  serve  as  informa- 
tion clearinghouses  on  the  status  of  and 
plans  for  state  sites. 

Title  II.  "State  Roles.  "  offers  states  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  clean- 
up of  sites  and  gives  states  access  to  federal 
funds  to  carry  out  cleanup  actions. 

Title  III.  "Voluntary  Response."  estab- 
lishes a  program  to  assist  states  in  establish- 
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insr    or    expanding    voluntary    cleanup    pro- 
grams. 

Title  IV.  "Liability  and  Allocation."  pro- 
vides exemptions  for  de  micromis  (or  truly 
tiny)  contributors  of  waste  and  expedited 
settlement  for  de  minimis  parties.  It  limits 
the  liability  of  municipal  solid  waste  genera- 
tors and  transporters  and  provides  protec- 
tion for  lenders  and  trustees.  Finally,  it  es- 
tablishes a  cost  allocation  process  by  a  neu- 
tral professional  that  will  substantially  cur- 
tail litigation. 

Title  V.  "Remedy  Selection,"  reduces 
cleanup  costs  by  calling  for  national  clean- 
up levels  for  contaminants  typically  found  at 
sites.  It  provides  generic  remedies  to  speed 
cleanup  time,  and  it  replaces  the  preference 
and  treatment  with  the  concept  of  long-term 
reliability. 

Title  VI.  "Miscellaneous."  contains  con- 
forming amendments,  definitions  and  other 
miscellaneous  provisions  amending 

CERCLA. 

Title  VII.  "Funding."  provides  amend- 
ments regarding  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations and  limits  on  funding. 

Title  VIII.  "Environmental  Insurance  Res- 
olution Fund."  establishes  the  Environ- 
mental Insurance  Resolution  Fund  to  resolve 
disputes  between  insurers  and  insureds  aris- 
ing under  CERCLA.  This  provision  was  pro- 
posed by  members  of  the  insurance  and  "po- 
tentially responsible  party"  community. 

Title  IX.  "Tax."  amends  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Although  provisions  concerning  improve- 
ment to  the  natural  resource  damage  assess- 
ment process  are  not  included  in  this  bill, 
the  Administration  is  committed  to  such  im- 
provements. The  Administration  is  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  and  developing  rec- 
ommendations on  these  issues  and  will  be 
providing  them  at  the  appropriate  time.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  is  still  in  the 
process  of  working  with  insurers  and 
insureds  to  develop  legislative  provisions  for 
the  tax  portions  of  the  Environmental  Insur- 
ance Resolution  Fund.  We  are  transmitting 
with  the  bill  legislative  specifications  for 
these  provisions  and  will  be  providing  the 
legislative  language  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committees  and  be 
passed  into  law. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA).  as  amended,  requires  that  all  reve- 
nue and  direct  spending  legislation  meet  a 
pay-as-you-go  requirement  through  fiscal 
year  1998.  That  is.  no  such  bill  should  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  deficit;  and  if  it  does,  it 
will  trigger  a  sequester  if  it  is  not  fully  off- 
set. The  effect  of  the  Superfund  Reform  Act 
of  1994  would  be  to  decrease  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  years  1995-1999.  Considered  alone,  the 
bill  meets  the  pay-as-you-go  requirement  of 
OBRA. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal would  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  M.  Browner. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Washington  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  GEPHARDT)  for  today  after  5:30 
p.m.,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  POMEROY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  after  5  p.m.,  on 
account  of  family  business. 


Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  the  family. 

Ms.  Shepherd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of 
personal  business. 

Mr.  Crane  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons,  attending  a  funeral. 

Mrs.  Bentley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Everett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL)  for  today  until  12  noon,  on  ac- 
count of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Istook,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes 
on  February  9. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes on  April  12,  13,  19,  20,  21,  26.  27,  28, 
and  60  minutes  for  May  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12, 
17,  18,  19,  24,  and  25. 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Swift,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Ms.  Molinari. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Sundquist  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


Mr.  Olver. 

Mr.  DURBIN. 

Mr.  Kennedy  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Long. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Costello. 

Mr.  KopETSKi. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Clay. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BiUs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  812.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Courthouse  in  Denver.  Colorado,  as  the 
"Byron  White  Federal  Courthouse",  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1206.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Wal- 
tham.  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Frederick  C. 
Murphy  Federal  Center";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  WorKS  and  Transportation. 

S.  I3I4.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  located  in  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut  as  the  "Brien  McMahon  Federal 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1650.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  in  Alexandria.  Virginia,  as  the  Al- 
bert V.  Bryan  United  States  Courthouse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1303.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  lo- 
cated at  402  East  State  Street  in  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house." 

H.R.  2223.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  525  Griffin  Street  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  as  the  "A.  Maceo  Smith  Federal 
Building." 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  100  East  Fifth  Street  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  as  the  "Potter  Stewart 
United  States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  3186.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  under  construction  at  611 
Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana,  as 
the  "Edwin  Ford  Hunter.  Jr..  United  States 
Courthouse." 

H.R.  3356.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  under  construction  at  611 
Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  as 
the  "Edwin  Ford  Hunter,  Jr..  United  States 
Courthouse." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  7,  1994, 
at  12  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    PENNY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2518.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1993  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
progress  in  conducting  environmental  reme- 
dial action  at  federally  owned  or  operated  fa- 
cilities, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499,  sec- 
tion 120(e)(5>  <100  Stat.  1669):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Jordan  (Transmittal 
No.  08-94).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796a(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  the  status  of  each  loan  and 
each  contract  of  guaranty  or  insurance  to 
which  there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid 
obligation  or  potential  liability  and  the  sta- 
tus of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  or  services  as  of 
September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2765(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  U.S.  implemen- 
tation of  the  Nairobi  Forward-Looking 
Strategies  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-138.  section  192(a) 
(105  Stat.  683);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2522.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Federal  agencies'  implementation  of 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  for  the 
Calendar  years  1990  and  1991.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal .  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board;  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1993,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2524.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  Administration's  re- 
port on  mixed  waste  streams,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  6965;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist. 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion; tran.smitting  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  which 
covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1992,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  2106;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmarf,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board;  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 

1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board;  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 


Act  during  the  calendar  year  1993,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  report  on  the  list  of  incom- 
plete water  resources  studies  which  have 
been  authorized,  but  for  which  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  during  the  preceding  5  full 
fiscal  years  (fiscal  years  1988-1992),  pursuant 
to  33  U.S.C.  2264;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy 
Act  of  1994";  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Agriculture,  Intelligence  (Perma- 
nent Select),  Rules.  Armed  Services,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Report  on  the  Activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  the 
103d  Congress,  1st  session  (Rept.  103-417).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CLAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  1933.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission,  extend  such 
Commission,  establish  a  National  Service 
Day  to  promote  community  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
103-418  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  3785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Interactive  Entertainment 
Rating  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
M.\NTON.     Mr.     Laughlin.    and    Mr. 

PICKETT): 

H.R.  3786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  requirements  to  en- 
sure safe  operation  of  recreational  vessels,  to 
require  allocation  of  State  recreational  boat- 
ing safety  assistance  based  on  State  adop- 
tion laws  regarding  boating  while  intoxi- 
cated, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By    Mr.     BLUTE    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Bachl's  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Ewinc.  Mr.  Canady. 
Mr.  Torkildsen.  and  Mr.  Quinn): 
H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  formula  for 
determining  the  official  mail  allowance  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
amend    the    provisions   of   title    39.    United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  franking  privi- 
lege for  Members  of  Congress  and  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  law  preventing  Mem- 
bers from  sending  mass  mailings  within  the 
60-day  period  immediately  before  an  election 
be  expanded  so  as  to  prevent  Members  from 
mailing  any  unsolicited  franked  mail  within 
that  period;  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE: 
H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial   Security    Act    to   make    it   clear   that 
States  and  local  governments  may  not  tax 
Social  Security  benefits;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GRAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Walk- 
er. Mr.  AR.MEY,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Bartlett    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Doo- 
LiTTLE,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Gilchrest.  and  Mr. 
Sam  Johnson): 
H.R.  3789.  A  bill  to  terminate  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  not  reauthorized  by  the  Con- 
gress; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Rules. 
Government     Operations,     and     Ways     and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  LONG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Skelton 
and  Mr.  Gunder.son): 
H.R.  3790.  A  bill  to  protect  rural  electric 
borrowers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JEFFERSON: 
H.R.  3791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  exemption 
from   the  gas   guzzler   tax   for  automobiles 
that  are  lengthened  by  certain  small  manu- 
facturers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3792.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a 
nongovernnmental  person  may  use  a  private 
express  for  the  private  carriage  of  certain 
letters  and  packets  without  being  penalized 
by  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIDGE: 
H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  for  economic  development  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  loan  guarantees 
under  section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  to  enhance  the 
security  of  such  loans  and  improve  the  via- 
bility of  projects  financed  with  such  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  DooLEY.  Mr.  S.MITH  of  Or- 
egon. Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Ne- 
braska.  Mr.    EwiNC.   Mr.   Ca.mp.   and 
Mr.  OxLEY): 
H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to  defer  temporarily  the 
deadline   for  compliance  with   conservation 
plans  for  certain   highly  erodible  cropland 
due  to  damage  to  such  land  caused  by  dam- 
aging weather  or  related  condition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  enhanced  sen- 
tences for  Social  Security  fraud  in  connec- 
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tion  with  illegal  immigration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr     FRANKS   of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
ARMEY.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Bakek  of  California.  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Burton 
of     Indiana.      Mr.      Calvert,      Mr. 
Canady.  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.   Ewing,  Mr.  Goss.   Mr.  Gundeh- 
SON.    Mr.    HOBSON.    Mr.    Huffington. 
Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Rohrabacher): 
H.R.  3796.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  person 
may  use  a  private  express  for  the  private 
carriage  of  certain  letters  and  packets  with- 
out being  penalized  by  the  Postal  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY: 
H.R.  3797.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  the  U.S.  territories  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   GOODLING  (for  himself.   Ms. 

MOLINARI.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska, 

Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  Castle, 

Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Petri): 

H.R.  3798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 

Act  to  make  quality  improvements  in  Head 

Start    by    enhancing   parental    involvement 

and  providing  family  literacy  services;  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DOOLEY,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Huffington,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  Galleglv,  and  Mr. 

MCCOLLUM); 

H.R.  3799.  A  bill  to  facilitate  recovery  from 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  California  by  pro- 
viding greater  flexibility  for  depository  in- 
stitutions and  their  regulators,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SWIFT   (for   himself  (by    re- 
quest), Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  and  Mr.  Applegate): 
H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response,    Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  and  for  other 
purposes;  divided  and  referred  as  follows;  ti- 
tles I  through  VIII  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation;  and  title  IX  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON; 
H.R.  3801.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operations 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Rules,  House  Administra- 
tion, and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan; 
H.R.  3802.  A  bill  to  improve  that  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  payments  made  under 
Federal  law  shall  be  determined  using  a  new 
price  index  which  does  not  take  into  account 
tobacco  products  and  distilled  spirits;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California; 
H.R.  3803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes  and  to 
provide  for  Social  Security  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  funded  by  Social  Security 
payroll  deductions;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN; 
H.R.    3804.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 


grams relating  to  the  health  of  individuals 
who  are  members  of  minority  groups,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WELDON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Holden); 
H.R.   3805.   A  bill   to  authorize   matching 
funds  for  State  and  local  firearm  buy-back 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Roberts); 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 

March    20,    1994.    as    "National    Agriculture 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1994  as    -Civil  War  His- 
tory Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    MONTGOMERY    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Stump): 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.     LANTOS    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Lewis   of  Georgia,    Mr.    Hoyer,    Mr. 
Gingrich,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Porter, 
Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Bereuter.    Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Gil.man,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Swett,  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  John- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  ZiM- 
mer,    Mr.    King,    Mr.    Blute,    Mr. 
Klein,  and  Mr.  Torkildsen): 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  condemning 
the  racist,  anti-Catholic,   and  anti-Semitic 
speech  given  by  a  senior  representative  of 
the  Nation  of  Islam  and  all  manifestations 
and  expressions  of  hatred  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion and  ethnicity;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee    on    Science,    Space,    and   Tech- 
nology in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
j)enses  of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STARK; 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  REED  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3806)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  with  ap- 
propriate endorsement  for  employment  in 
the  fisheries  for  the  vessel  Ab-Original;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  11;  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  34;  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  35:  Mr.  Horn. 

H.R.  140:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  MclNNis,  Mr. 
Fingerhut,  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  282;  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Stu.mp.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  521:  Mr.  GENE  Green  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Kim. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  John.ston  of  Florida,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu.setts,  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mr.  Kreidler. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Pombo,  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Allard,  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1173:  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Mookhead.  Mr..  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Schaefer.  . 

H.R.  1332:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Ridge. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  14.'>5:  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  1528:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1625:  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1640:  Ms.  Eshoo. 

H.R.  1712:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Klink,  and  Mr. 
Nadler. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1874:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1897:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  2147:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Orton. 

H.R.  2161:  Mr.  MclNNIs. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  2277:  Mr.  Stui'ak,  Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

H.R.  2394:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta, and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  2395:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  BONIQR,  Mr.  MI- 
NETA, and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  2396:  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  2418:  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  HINCHEY, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Kil- 
DEE,  Mr.  Herger,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr.  Barcia 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2424:  Mr.  QUINN  and  Ms.  SLAUGHTER. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  HILLIARD. 

H.R.  2521:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Doo- 
little, and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2829:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  ACK- 
erman,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky. 


H.R.  2838:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2987:  Mr.  SCHUMER  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  3005:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3023;  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baker  of  California, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Linder,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  3065:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  3075:  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Conyers. 

H.R.  3086:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  3088:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Solomon,  Ms.  Molinari,  and 
Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  3220:  Mr.  DELLUMS. 

H.R.  3222:  Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

H.R.  3226:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Ms. 
Velazquez. 

H.R.  3256:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 

HUTTO, 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  RiDGE,  Mr. 
Klug. 

H.R.  3293:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  3294:  Mr.  DOOI.EY. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Ms.  McKlNNEY. 

H.R.  3392:  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Tejeda. 

H.R.  3398:  Mr.  HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  3409:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  3421:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3434:  Mr.  GooDLiNG  and  Mr.  Moran. 

H.R.  3488:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


H.R.  3508;  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr 
MINGE,  and  Mr.  KLINK. 

H.R.  3523:  Ms.  DUNN  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  3561:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sanders, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  3564:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.R.  3619:  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  3632:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Ma.ssachu.setts,  Mr.  Levy,  Mr. 
Meehan,  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Blute,  and  Mr. 
McHugh. 

H.R.  3641;  Mr.  MICA. 

H.R.  3652:  Mr.  KOLBE. 

H.R.  3663:  Mr.  Pastor,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr. 
McDer.mott,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  3685:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3727:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Canady  and  Mr.  GALLEGLY. 

H.R.  3757:  Mr.  .Abercrombie,  Mrs. 
Thurman,  Mrs.  Mintc,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Ms.  McKinney,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  HoLDEN,  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Mann.  «ind  Mr. 
Dickey. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Gene 
Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  B.\teman,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.J.  Res.  282;  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
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Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Lews  of 
California,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Fingerhut, 
Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.  J.  Res.  310:  Mr.  GENE  Green  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hastings.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Kildee.  Ms.  Byrne. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr 
Engel.  Mr.  Manton,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42;  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN  and  Mr. 
Cooper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93;  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Sa.ntorum.  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Coleman. 

H.  Res.  32:  Mr.  FISH. 

H.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  and 
Mr.  Hastings. 

H.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Synar. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tion: 

Petition  10  by  Mr.  McCOLLUM  on  House 
Resolution  295:  Philip  M.  Crane  and  John 
Linder. 

Petition  11  by  Mr.  RAMSTAD  on  House 
Resolution  247:  Thomas  W.  Ewing.  Doug  Be- 
reuter. Cass  Ballenger.  Joel  Hefley.  Cliff 
Stearns.  Don  Sundquist.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Bill  Paxon.  Stephen  Horn.  Joe  Skeen.  Rich- 
ard H.  Baker.  John  Linder.  Ron  Packard. 
Susan  Molinari.  and  Dick  Zimmer. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  25,  1994) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Ben 
NiGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Todays 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  guest  chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Hampton  J.  Rector, 
of  Bloomfield.  WV. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Hampton  J.  Rector,  of  Bloomfield,  WV, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid: 

Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
we  may  perfectly  love  Thee,  and  wor- 
thily magnify  Thy  Holy  Name;  through 
Christ  our  Lord; 

Heavenly  and  Eternal  Father,  keep 
us  mindful,  both  in  this  hallowed 
Cliamber  and  in  our  places  of  work 
throughout  the  Senate  complex,  that 
our  work  this  day  is  our  worship; 

As  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  collect 
just  offered,  we  submit  to  Thee  our 
minds  and  our  hearts,  our  goals  and 
our  purposes,  to  be  judged  and  guided 
by  Thee; 

Let  our  labor  be  lifted  up  to  Thee, 
that  in  all  that  we  do  in  this  place 
today.  Thy  will  might  be  done: 

Let  our  efforts  be  measured  not  by 
our  imperfect  yardsticks,  but  by  Thy 
infathomable  plumb  line; 

And  share  with  us  a  sense  of  Thy  jus- 
tice, an  intuition  of  Thy  vision,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Thy  righteousness; 

For  these  appeals  we  offer  in  Thy 
Name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  3.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Be.v  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1150,  the  Goals  2000  bill,  which  the 
clerk  will  now  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1150)  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform:  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systematic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students:  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Dorgan  amendment  No.  1369,  to  require 
each  local  educational  agency,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Federal  assistance,  to  imple- 
ment a  gun-free  program  in  its  schools. 

(2)  Kennedy  amendment  No.  1375  (to 
Amendment  No.  1369).  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  regarding  guns  in  schools. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
expecting  our  colleagues.  Senator  Hat- 
field and  Senator  DuRENBERGER,  on 
the  floor  shortly.  I  thought  I  would 
take  this  time  until  they  arrive  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  things  that 
are  happening  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  been  inspiring  cir- 
cumstances and  which  we  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  and  incorporate  in 
this  legislation.  Programs  like  these 
are  why  we  believe  this  legislation,  al- 
though it  has  limited  resources,  sup- 
ports or  actually  reflects  the  priorities 
that  most  families  give  to  education  in 
this  country. 

Taken  within  the  context  of  a  vari- 
ety of  other  kinds  of  efforts  that  we  are 


involved  in  as  a  Congress  and  Senate, 
and  with  this  administration,  with  its 
leadership  under  President  Clinton  and 
Mrs.  Clinton,  this  legislation  can  make 
an  important  difference  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  education  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

1  mentioned  in  the  closing  moments 
last  evening  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
for  young  people  in  this  country  by  ex- 
panding the  Head  Start  Program  and 
strengthening  the  quality  of  the  Head 
Start  Program,  even  reaching  down  to 
the  youngest  of  children. 

I  think,  and  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  understand,  that  the  early  sup- 
port of  expectant  mothers  is  something 
which  is  also  important,  so  that  we 
have  well  babies.  Simultaneously,  we 
try  to  ensure  that  they  are  going  to 
grow  up  in  a  climate  and  atmosphere 
which  is  supportive  and  nurturing  and 
helpful  in  developing  self-esteem. 

There  are  obviously  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent factors  that  impact  that  condi- 
tion but.  nonetheless,  the  efforts  of  all 
of  us  to  make  that  a  positive  experi- 
ence are  certainly  reflected  in  what  we 
are  currently  undertaking. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pass 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Head  Start 
Program,  with  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  in  terms  of  bipar- 
tisan support,  in  these  next  few 
months.  Also  tied  into  this  legislation, 
and  I  will  elaborate  in  greater  detail, 
are  some  of  the  examples  that  we  have 
observed  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  have  really  been  the 
source  of  the  direction  and  the  inspira- 
tion, on  which  this  particular  legisla- 
tion will  focus. 

In  these  next  several  months  we  will 
also  have  the  reauthorization  of  Chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Program.  That  will  be  about 
$7  billion.  It  is  the  principal  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supports  those  children  who  are 
at  greatest  risk  and  of  greatest  need. 
We  have  a  series  of  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  we  will  be  addressing 
those  later  in  this  session.  But  that 
again  is  related  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  Head  Start  Program: 
tying  the  Head  Start  Program  into  the 
early  years  of  educational  experience 
and  making  sure  that  elementary  and 
secondary  education — the  Title  I  pro- 
gram—fits into  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

This  is  something  that  we  can  do.  We 
made  some  progress  in  the  last  reau- 
thorization. And  we  can  do  a  good  deal 
more  in  that  area  as  well. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  flfwr. 


We  are  talking,  as  well,  in  line  with 
the  President's  program  on  health  in- 
surance reform,  about  providing  for 
school-based  clinics,  obviously  with  the 
support  of  the  local  communities,  with 
the  support  of  parents,  and  with  the 
support  of  teachers  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

We  have  seen  where  these  school  clin- 
ics have  been  effective.  We  have  several 
of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin 
School,  for  example,  has  a  good  pro- 
gram. All  one  has  to  do  is  visit  that 
high  school  and  talk  to  those  involved 
in  the  school  clinic  program,  which 
provides  health  care  services  to  the 
students. 

We  find  that,  in  urban  areas,  up  to 
one-third  of  the  children  who  go  to 
those  schools  are  abused  in  some  form 
or  shape,  or  live  in  an  abusive  family, 
whether  it  is  substance  abuse  or  phys- 
ical abuse.  What  a  difference  it  makes 
to  those  children  to  know  that  there  is 
at  least  a  secure  group  of  helpful  peo- 
ple who  will  be  supportive  of  them,  and 
who  will  help  them  make  it  through 
extraordinary  challenges,  maintain 
their  interests  in  making  educational 
progress,  and  keep  them  from  dropping 
out  of  school  and  becoming  part  of  the 
gangs  and  part  of  a  lost  generation. 

That  is  important,  and  that,  obvi- 
ously, will  help  and  assist  many  of  our 
young  people  as  they  are  hopefully 
moving  toward  enhanced  academic 
achievement  in  this  program. 

As  we  mentioned  briefly  yesterday, 
we  are  making  efforts  with  the  private 
sector  to  move  from  the  school  to 
work,  recognizing  that,  of  the  100  per- 
cent of  young  people  who  graduate 
from  high  school,  about  30  percent  of 
them  go  on  to  some  form  of  continued 
education  or  training;  60  to  65  percent, 
or  even  higher,  in  many  regions  of  our 
country,  do  not. 

We  find  an  enormous  disparity  in 
terms  of  the  opjwrtunities  for  those 
who  go  on  to  higher  education,  which  I 
certainly  support,  and  those  who  do 
not  continue  their  education.  It  is 
much  different,  really,  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  if  your  grandfather  had 
worked  in  the  Four  River  Shipyard, 
your  father  had  worked  there,  and 
maybe  even  your  son  had  worked 
there — the  women  of  the  family  clearly 
did  not — there  was  at  least  an  under- 
standing that  if  you  graduated  from 
high  school  and  you  had  developed  cer- 
tain skills  and  worked  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  you  would  move 
into  a  job  which  would  be  rewarding, 
which  would  be  satisfying,  and  which 
would  permit  you  to  live  a  constructive 
and  productive  life  and  that  provided 
for  the  family  as  well. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  20  years, 
there  has  been  a  20  percent  real  loss  in 
wages  for  young  people  who  graduate 
from  high  school  with  no  additional 
training.  The  disparity  between  those 
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who  leave  high  school  without  addi- 
tional training,  and  those  who  are  able 
to  get  additional  training  through  col- 
leges, whether  they  are  2-  or  4-year  col- 
leges, grows  and  continues  to  grow. 
Continued  training  and  continued  edu- 
cation is  not  a  luxury  for  our  society, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  in  a  world-class  econ- 
omy. 

We  could  have  legislation  addressing 
this  issue,  hopefully,  and  according  to 
the  leader,  as  a  follow-on  piece  of  legis- 
lation. We  have  emergency  programs  in 
terms  of  the  earthquake  victims.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port we  have  had  in  the  committee, 
and  the  strong  support  we  have  from 
administration,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  it  is  very  important 
and  closely  tied  to  what  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  provisions  in  this  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  skills  standards  that  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  school-to-work 
program. 

So,  again,  this  is  a  correction  that  is 
important.  There  are  efforts  being 
made  to  enhance  the  schools  through 
technology  and  technology  assistance, 
currently  known  as  S.  1040,  to  ensure 
that  young  people,  as  students  in  our 
public  schools,  are  going  to  have  the 
similar  kinds  of  advantages  that  those 
in  many  of  our  private  schools  have  in 
terms  of  the  technology  and  the  tech- 
nology training  available  to  students 
and  teachers,  so  that  they  can  use  the 
technology  to  really  enhance  academic 
achievement.  This  is  something  that  is 
extremely  important. 

In  our  committee,  there  have  been  bi- 
partisan efforts  in  terms  of  attaching 
to  the  legislation  the  repayment  of 
debt  of  a  young  person  in  our  country 
resulting  from  continuing  education, 
so  that  they  can  pay  it  out  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  in  terms  of  percent  of  in- 
come. There  is  also  the  movement  to- 
ward a  direct  loan  program,  which  is 
being  tested  now,  and  which  many  of 
us  support.  And  we  did  believe  that  a 
fair  test  and  examination  should  take 
place. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  worked,  and  before  we  move 
into  this  whole  new  area,  I  think,  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  something  which  has  worked  well, 
and  has  been  effective,  should  be  sup- 
planted by  something  we  hope  will  be 
even  more  effective  and  mean  addi- 
tional savings  to  our  young  people. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  we  can  make 
improvements  in  terms  of  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
affect  all  of  these  programs.  I  know  we 
have,  Under  Secretary  Riley  and  Mad- 
eleine Kunin,  and  Tom  Payzant,  who 
works  with  them,  individuals  who  are 
knowledgeable,  both  as  former  Gov- 
ernors in  the  first  two  circumstances, 
and  as  someone  who  has  been  an  out- 
standing supervisor,  who  can  help  us 


work  our  way  through  the  elimination 
of  a  lot  of  the  bureaucracy.  I  think 
that  is  important. 

We  make  a  downpayment  on  that  in 
this  legislation  by  providing  a  great 
deal  more  flexibility,  in  terms  of  both 
the  States  and  local  communities,  per- 
mitting them  to  use  scarce  resources 
more  wisely  for  the  students.  That  is, 
certainly,  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  this  program. 

There  are  other  features  as  well,  such 
as  the  tying-in  of  the  voluntary  na- 
tional service  program  for  our  young 
people,  that  can  make  a  difi'erence. 

So,  we  look  at  it,  at  least  most  of  us 
look  at  it,  as  an  effort  in  strengthening 
this  whole  next  generation,  from  the 
earliest  of  times  through  certainly  the 
college  experience,  by  trying  to  pro- 
vide, albeit  with  limited  resources,  the 
kind  of  encouragement  that  can  make 
such  a  very  important  difference  for 
the  young  people  of  this  country. 

Just  very  briefly— I  see  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  who  wants  to 
speak — I  will  just  mention  this  com- 
ment and  then  continue  on  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

I  had  hoped  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
encouraging  things  being  done  by  a 
number  of  the  States.  But  I  will  just 
close  this  part  of  the  debate  by  point- 
ing out  that  there  is  agreement  among 
the  general  public  that  we,  as  a  coun- 
try and  as  a  society,  have  not  done 
enough.  More  than  85  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  the  Nation  needs 
higher  education  standards  in  order  to 
be  economically  competitive.  I  think 
we  all  agree  with  that.  We  should  be  es- 
tablishing benchmarks  which  can  be 
achieved  by  our  young  people  and 
which  call  upon  the  best  among  them 
to  achieve  those  academic  levels. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  Americans  be- 
lieve that  we  lack  clear  standards  of 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do  upon  graduation.  Obviously, 
there  are  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  I  can  mention  a  number  of  schools 
in  Massachusetts  that  are  some  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  in  the 
country  and  that  are  public  schools. 
But  American  people  generally  feel 
that  we  lack  clear  standards  of  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do 
upon  graduation.  Three-quarters  of 
Americans  believe  that  the  Nation  does 
not  invest  enough  in  K-12  education.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  we  Uilked 
briefly  about  last  night,  and  which 
many  of  us  believe,  and  national  lead- 
ership will  help  raise  the  visibility  of 
academic  standards. 

We  are  certainly  hopeful  that  this 
bill  is  successful,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be;  that  with  the  increase  in  terms 
of  academic  achievement  and  accom- 
plishment, there  will  be  a  reawakening 
by  the  American  people  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  investment  at  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  levels,  and  we 
can  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the 
young  people  in  a  more  effective  way. 
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I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  and 
come  back  to  this  theme  as  we  have 
more  time  during:  the  course  of  the 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNOAMAN],  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  general  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell,  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  on  this 
very  important  legislation.  I  do  believe 
that  when  history  is  written  about  this 
103d  Congress,  if  we  are  successful  in 
enacting  this  Goals  2000  legislation,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  main  achievements 
recognized  by  future  generations. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  argued 
for  establishing  realistic  and  measur- 
able national  education  goals.  It  Is 
clear  we  cannot  bring  out  the  best  in 
our  young  people  if  we  do  not  expect 
the  best  of  them.  I  also  believe  we  can- 
not fairly  expect  the  best  from  them  if 
we  do  not  tell  them  and  their  teachers 
and  their  parents  what  is  considered  an 
acceptable  standard.  In  past  Con- 
gresses. I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  many  of  the  provisions  I  earlier 
proposed  are  contained  in  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  Goals  2000  legislation  will  codify 
the  six  national  education  goals  which 
were  set  by  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  several  years  ago. 
They  will  add  a  new  goal  on  parental 
involvement  as  well  as  authorize  and 
expand  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  on  which  I  served  with  Senator 
Cochran  from  Mississippi,  representing 
the  Senate  on  that  panel. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  national 
education  goals  challenge  our  Nation's 
school  systems  to  achieve  the  highest 
quality  education  for  our  youth.  Spe- 
cific goals  provide  direction;  they  pro- 
vide accountability.  They  are  essential 
tools  in  educational  reform.  In  the 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Education 
Goals  Panel,  I  worked  closely  with  the 
Governors  In  reporting  on  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  that  have  been  set.  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  have  believed  and  I  continue 
to  believe,  those  goals  provide  the 
right  direction  for  schools  and  the  op- 
portunity to  measure  progress  reliably 
and  usefully. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  this 
National  Education  Goals  Panel.  This 
legislation  would  expand  its  member- 
ship and  responsibilities  and  give  it  a 
source  of  funding.  It  provides  a  biparti- 
san mechanism  for  building  a  national 
consensus  which  involves,  of  course, 
the  Governors  and  the  States,  where 
the  primary  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation has  traditionally  been  in  our 
system  of  government  and  will  remain. 
But  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  is  a  way  for  the  States  to  join 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  with 


the  local  communities  to  pursue  com- 
mon goals. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  the 
National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council.  This  is  a  council 
that  Identifies  and  certifies  the  vol- 
untary national  content  and  student 
performance  standards.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  goals  process  that 
was  established  by  the  Governors  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Standards  tell  us  how 
we  go  about  reaching  the  goals;  what  is 
meant  by  being  competent  in  particu- 
lar core  subjects.  They  give  us  the 
yardstick  which  we  can  use  to  tell  us 
whether  those  goals  are  being  achieved. 

Also,  standards  not  only  tell  the  ex- 
perts this,  but  they  tell  the  students 
and  the  teachers  and  the  parents  what 
is  expected  of  them.  Since  those  stand- 
ards are  clearly  intended  to  be  world- 
class  standards,  developed  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  other  countries  ex- 
pect of  their  young  people,  they  can 
help  keep  our  American  students  from 
falling  behind  students  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Our  Nation's  economic  prosperity  is 
linked  to  an  educational  system  that 
emphasizes  national  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

A  national  system  of  standards  and 
assessment  in  conjunction  with  other 
reform  efforts,  such  as  greater  use  of 
educational  technology  which  I  will 
refer  to  here  in  a  moment,  can  be  a 
foundation  for  overall  educational  re- 
form in  order  to  increase  the  level  of 
student  achievement  throughout  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  an  interesting 
study  recently  which  was  done  at  Cor- 
nell University  which  did  a  study  of 
textbooks  used  in  our  public  schools 
over  the  last  several  decades.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  study  was  that  those 
textbooks  have  had  the  effect  of,  as 
they  refer  to  it,  dumbing  down  over 
that  period  from  the  Second  World 
War.  This  "dumbing  down"  of  our  text- 
books has  been  a  significant  contribu- 
tor to  the  decline  in  the  verbal  scholas- 
tic aptitude  test  scores  over  that  same 
period.  Low  standards,  whether  they  be 
in  textbook  writing  or  in  curriculum 
development  or  in  other  instructional 
materials  unfortunately  produce 
dumbed  down  kids  as  well  as  dumbed 
down  textbooks.  That  is  clearly  not 
what  we  need  in  this  Nation. 

We  want  our  children  to  meet  high 
standards.  They  are  capable  of  meeting 
high  standards.  I  have  talked  to  many 
parents  in  my  home  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single 
parent  who  does  not  want  his  child  or 
her  child  to  meet  high  academic  stand- 
ards. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards without  noting  that  this  legisla- 
tion also  provides  that  the  standards 
developed  by  the  National  Council  will 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  goals 
panel.  The  goals  panel  has  adopted  a 
set  of  principles  for  itself  to  guide  it  in 


reviewing  those  standards.  Those  prin- 
ciples I  believe  will  serve  the  country 
well. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  edu- 
cational technology.  This  legislation 
also  contains  provisions  concerning 
technology  that  I  believe  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
chance  of  achieving  the  goals  that  we 
are  setting  for  ourselves.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  pointed  the  direc- 
tion with  the  Star  Schools  Program 
several  years  ago.  We  need  to  take  that 
one  step  further.  We  need  to  emphasize 
and  help  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  effectively  use  technology  in 
providing  education. 

The  administration  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  revitalizing  education 
through  systemic  reform.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  without  technology  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  reform  activity  we 
will  be  missing  a  great  opportunity. 

I  also  believe  that  technology  offers  a 
very  cost-efficient  way  for  us  to  pro- 
vide greater  educational  opportunities 
and  equity  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  of  our  students  and  their 
teachers. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
accepted  my  amendment  to  ensure  that 
educational  reform  Include  a  compo- 
nent for  technology.  These  provisions 
which  were  originally  in  Senate  bill 
1040,  the  Technology  for  Education  Act 
of  1993,  provisions  that  we  are  now  tak- 
ing from  that  act  and  putting  in  this 
legislation,  establish  an  office  of  edu- 
cational technology  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  be  administered 
by  the  director  of  educational  tech- 
nology. They  provide  funds  for  State 
technology  planning  grants  to  incor- 
porate technology  into  statewide  re- 
form activities  required  by  the  Goals 
2000  legislation. 

Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Nation  began  to 
deal  in  a  coordinated  and  a  comprehen- 
sive way  with  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  presented  by  these  rapidly 
changing  technologies.  Goals  2000  takes 
the  first  step  toward  making  sure  that 
education  has  a  place  at  the  table  in 
discussing  the  potential  uses  of  tech- 
nology. 

Last  October,  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriations  conference  committee 
approved  funding  to  begin  these  activi- 
ties contingent  upon  us  passing  this 
authorization  bill.  For  fiscal  year  1994, 
the  conference  committee  approved 
$500,000  to  fund  the  office  of  edu- 
cational technology,  and  an  additional 
$5  million  to  fund  the  State  technology 
planning  grants  which  are  called  for  in 
our  legislation. 

With  these  provisions,  we  are  enlist- 
ing a  grassroots  effort  within  the 
States  to  allow  teachers,  businesses, 
parents,  and  students  to  take  steps  to 
alter  the  traditional  educational  envi- 
ronment through  a  more  creative  use 
of  technology  in  our  schools. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  tremendous  dif- 


ference that  technology  can  make.  We 
have  many  small  rural  schools  in  our 
State,  and  the  distances  between  the 
schools  and  the  population  centers  is 
sometimes  fairly  great. 

High  schools  in  San  Jon,  House,  and 
Grady — which  are  some  of  the  most 
rural  communities  in  our  State — those 
high  schools  are  taking  advanced 
courses,  advanced  classes  that  include 
advanced  placement  and  language 
classes  from  the  community  college 
that  is  over  50  miles  away  in  Clovis, 
NM.  Those  classes  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  those  students  were  it  not  for 
the  technology  of  distance  learning. 
That  technology  has  given  those  stu- 
dents equal  access  to  the  kinds  of  in- 
struction that  students  in  Albuquerque 
or  Sante  Fe  are  able  to  take  advantsige 
of. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  across 
the  country  of  how  increased  applica- 
tion of  educational  technology  can  dra- 
matically improve  the  learning  in  our 
schools. 

These  provisions,  which  are  included 
in  this  Goals  2000  legislation,  lay  the 
base  for  further  support  for  uses  of 
technology  in  education  which  we  have 
included  in  Senate  bill  1040  that  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier. 

That  legislation.  Senate  bill  1040, 
which  I  hope  can  be  on  the  Senate  Hoor 
in  the  near  future,  provides  more  Fed- 
eral grants  to  staff  development,  prod- 
uct development,  and  acquisition  of 
other  technology  products. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
American  Indian  education  as  part  of 
this  larger  bill  that  is  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  today.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  adding  impor- 
tant provisions  to  this  bill  to  include  a 
very  important  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, American  Indian  children,  their 
parents,  and  their  tribal  leaders. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  a 
State  rich  in  diverse  cultures,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  we  ensure  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  from  the  inner 
cities  of  New  York  to  the  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico,  are  included  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  attain  ambitious  goals 
such  as  are  set  out  in  this  legislation. 

The  chairman  accepted  major  por- 
tions of  my  amendment  to  ensure  that 
American  Indians  have  a  voice  in  the 
process  of  reaching  national  consensus 
for  educational  reform. 

I  believe  that  Indian  tribes  must  play 
a  key  role  in  the  development  of  re- 
form plans  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  In- 
dian children  are  able  to  achieve  those 
goals  as  our  other  children  attempt  to 
do  as  well. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  health 
education,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
again  and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  willingness  to  work  with 
me  on  a  series  of  very  modest  changes 
in  the  bill  regarding  age-appropriate 
comprehensive  health  education. 

The  language  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee modifies  in  a  very  modest  way 


several  of  the  goal  objectives.  The  ref- 
erences to  comprehensive  sequential 
health  education  in  Senate  bill  1150  are 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  should  be  objectionable  to 
anybody  in  this  body.  In  my  view,  we 
really  need  to  do  much  more.  We  need 
to  make  a  comniitment  to  comprehen- 
sive school  health  education  for  all  of 
our  children. 

That  is  why  Senator  Cohen  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  entitled  "Healthy  Stu- 
dents-Healthy Schools"  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  again  in  this  Congress. 
We  will  not  stop  discussing  the  issue 
until  legislation  containing  those  pro- 
visions is  finally  enacted. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  and 
months,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  others  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  and  with  others 
throughout  the  Senate  toward  enact- 
ment of  the  Healthy  Students-Healthy 
Schools  Act  that  Senator  Cohen  and  I 
introduced. 

The  language  included  in  the  Goals 
2000  legislation,  and  the  inclusion  of 
some  key  provisions  on  comprehensive 
school  health  education  in  President's 
Health  Security  Act,  are  modest  but 
firm  first  steps  toward  more  effective 
health  education  in  ovu-  schools. 

Restructuring  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  not  a  simple  task.  We  face 
many  challenges. 

However,  I  do  believe  we  are  well 
equipped  for  that  battle.  We  have  a 
commitment,  a  strong  commitment 
from  our  President  for  educational  re- 
form along  with  many  dedicated  citi- 
zens working  together  to  meet  the 
challenges  set  forth  in  the  national 
education  goals. 

With  bipartisan  leadership  from  the 
goals  panel,  I  am  hopeful  that  that 
commitment  and  that  work  will 
produce  better  schools  and  a  better 
America  for  all  of  us. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation,  and 
again  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  their  leader- 
ship in  presenting  this  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10:30  having  passed,  either  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER]  or  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  will  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  regarding  the 
flexibility  from  Federal  regulations. 
There  will  be  30  minutes  for  debate 
with  the  time  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form.  No  second-degree  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  is  no  objection  the  pending 
amendments  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  ISn 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  and  assist  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  schools  in 
their  comprehensive  educational  reform  ef- 
forts by  allowing  flexibility  in  the  applica- 
tion of  selected  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  that  present  barriers 
to  education  restructuring  and  reform) 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inmnediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Graham)  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1377. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  311.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

<e)  FLEXiBiLm-  Demonstration.— 

(1)  Short  tftle.— This  subsection  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Education  Flexibility  Partner- 
ship Demonstration  Act". 

(2)  Program  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  an  education  flexibility  demonstration 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  author- 
izes not  more  than  6  eligible  States  to  waive 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  any  program  or  Act  described  in 
subsection  (b),  other  than  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  for  such  eligible 
State  or  any  local  educational  agency  or 
school  within  such  State. 

(B)  AWARD  RULE.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  three  eligible 
States  that  each  have  a  population  of 
3,500,000  or  greater  and  three  eligible  States 
that  each  have  a  population  of  less  than 
3,500,000.  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  of  the  popu- 
lation performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

(C)  Designation.— Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  known 
as  an  "Ed-Flex  Partnership  State". 

(3)  Eligible  state.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "eligible  State" 
means  a  State  that— 

(A)  has  develojjed  a  State  improvement 
plan  under  section  306  that  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  waives  State  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements  relating  to  education  while 
holding  local  educational  agencies  or  schools 
within  the  State  that  are  affected  by  such 
waivers  accountable  for  the  performance  of 
the  students  who  are  affected  by  such  waiv- 
ers. 

(4)  State  application.— (A)  Each  eligible 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  edu- 
cation flexibility  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  E^ach 
such  application  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
eligible  State  has  adopted  an  educational 
flexibility  plan  for  such  State  that  in- 
cludes- 
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(1)  a  description  of  the  process  the  ell^ble 
State  will  use  to  evaluate  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  re- 
questing' waivers  of— 

(I)  Federal  statutory  or  regrulatory  require- 
ments described  in  parstgrraph  (2)(A);  and 

(II)  State  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments relating  to  education;  and 

(11)  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  relating 
to  education  that  the  eligible  State  will 
waive. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion demonstrates  substantial  promise  of  as- 
sisting the  eligible  State  and  affected  local 
education  agencies  and  schools  with  in  such 
State  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  edu- 
cational reform  and  otherwise  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  after  considering — 

(1)  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of 
the  educational  flexibility  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  the  ability  of  such  plan  to  ensure  ac- 
countability for  the  activities  and  goals  de- 
scribed in  such  plan; 

(ill)  the  signiflcance  of  the  State  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirements  relating  to  edu- 
cation that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  the  quality  of  the  eligible  State's  proc- 
ess for  approving  applications  for  waivers  of 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
such  waivers. 

(5)  Local  appucation.— (A)  Each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  requesting  a 
waiver  of  a  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirement  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
and  any  relevant  State  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  for  an  eligible  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  such  State  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  such  State  may  reason- 
ably require.  E^ch  such  application  shall— 

(I)  indicate  each  Federal  program  affected 
and  the  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  will  be  waived; 

(II)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
I>ected  outcomes  of  waiving  each  such  re- 
quirement; 

(ill)  describe  for  each  school  year  specinc. 
measurable,  educational  goals  for  each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  affected  by  the 
proposed  waiver;  and 

(iv)  explain  why  the  waiver  will  assist  the 
local  educational  agency  or  school  in  reach- 
ing such  goals. 

(B)  An  eligible  State  shall  evaluate  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  accordance  with  the  State's  educational 
flexibility  plan  described  in  paragraph  (4)(A). 

(C)  An  eligible  State  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  waiver  under  this  para- 
graph unless— 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  or  school 
requesting  such  waiver  has  developed  a  local 
reform  plan  that  is  applicable  to  such  agency 
or  school,  respectively;  and 

(ii)  the  waiver  of  Federal  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  will  assist  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  school  in  reaching  its  educational 
goals. 

(6)  MONITORINO.- Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  annually  monitor 
the  activities  of  local  education  agencies  and 
schools  receiving  waivers  under  this  sub- 
section and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  re- 
garding such  monitoring  to  the  Secretary. 

(7)  Duration  of  federal  waivers.— (A) 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  applica- 


tion of  an  eligible  State  under  i>aragraph  (4) 
for  a  period  exceeding  5  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligible 
State's  authority  to  grant  waivers  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  such  State  or  affected 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  to 
carry  out  their  local  reform  plans. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  eligible  State  grant- 
ing waivers  of  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  shall  terminate  such  State's  au- 
thority to  grant  such  waivers  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  State's  per- 
formance has  been  inadequate  to  justify  con- 
tinuation of  such  authority. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  aside  this  amendment  that  I  might 
make  a  statement  on  another  part  of 
this  bill  that  does  not  call  for  any  ac- 
tion by  the  floor  and  then  return  to 
this  amendment  to  take  it  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  just  make  a  few  comments  re- 
g:arding  the  Goals  2(XX). 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  Committee  for  accepting  my  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  seventh  national 
education  goal  encouraging  the  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  families  in 
education.  To  borrow  a  page  from 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Without  the  support 
of  parents  our  schools  cannot  succeed. 
With  it,  they  cannot  fail.  Without  pa- 
rental involvement,  the  six  national 
education  goals  will  not  be  attained  by 
the  year  2(X)0.  The  national  PTA  and 
the  Oregon  PTA  have  my  highest 
praise  for  helping  to  provide  grassroots 
support  for  this  measure  all  across  the 
country. 

Again  I  thank  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  for  accepting  this  new  na- 
tional education  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Kassebaum  regarding  the  pa- 
rental goal  and  a  copy  of  the  GAO  re- 
port on  ed-flex  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  visited  the  "State  of  the 
Union"  and  have  outlined  some  of  this 
country's  biggest  problems  as  well  as 
our  greatest  needs.  From  crime,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  reform — to  health 
care  and  job  training — many  of  the  an- 
swers to  our  problems  can  be  traced  to 
inefficiencies  in  our  families,  values, 
and  educational  systems. 

The  American  family  and  our  chil- 
dren are  in  severe  jeopardy,  and  I  am 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  believes 
that  a  solution  can  be  found  through 
education — education  as  a  means  to 
arm  parents  in  their  efforts  to  fight  for 
their  children's  future,  a  future  that 
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bypasses  the  lure  of  drugs  and  violence. 
No  other  single  issue  can  impact  our 
Nation's  future  more  than  a  well-con- 
ceived education  system  which  rep- 
resents a  pathway  out  of  crisis  and  a 
means  of  empowering  both  parent  and 
child  to  work  together  to  find  a  better 
life  within  themselves  and  the  greater 
community. 

Education  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  soul  of  a  nation  is  built.  Our  con- 
sideration of  education  legislation  de- 
mands our  collective  and  undivided  at- 
tention. But  we  must  first  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  the  appropriate  role  at 
the  Federal  level? 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  to  ensure 
that  the  disenfranchised  have  access  to 
our  educational  system  and  to  provide 
resources  to  ease  the  path  toward  an 
educated  life,  whether  it  be  through 
early  childhood  programs  like  Head 
Start  or  student  financial  assistance 
for  higher  education. 

Today,  we  are  considering  formaliz- 
ing another  role  for  Federal  involve- 
ment: to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
States  in  attaining  their  reform  goals; 
to  encourage  voluntary  standards  in 
certain  subject  fields;  and  to  allow 
States  the  flexibility  to  innovate  in 
their  uses  of  Federal  funds.  I  believe 
this  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  education,  as  long  as  It  is 
permissive  and  not  prescriptive. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been  tell- 
ing our  constituents  that  we  are  facing 
an  educational  crisis  in  this  country. 
The  problem  has  been  identified,  yet 
we  continue  to  only  repeat  what  par- 
ents and  students  live  with  every  day. 
They  better  than  most  already  know 
the  realities — budget  cuts,  overcrowd- 
ing, drugs,  high  dropout  rates,  teen 
pregnancies,  and  gang  violence,  to 
name  a  few.  I  charge  that  it's  Congress' 
turn  to  draw  the  line  that  will  connect 
Federal  and  State  partnerships  in  com- 
bating these  trends.  We  must  make  the 
commitment  to  back  up  the  States — to 
back  up  parents  and  families— and  to 
encourage  the  positive  innovations 
that  are  being  made  at  local  levels. 

The  bill  before  use  today  was  formed 
with  the  intent  to  provide  resources  for 
bottom-up  education  reform  in  local. 
State,  and  Federal  partnership. 
Through  the  Goals  2(XX)  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  is  finally  inviting 
parents  and  families  into  the  education 
system,  rather  than  just  assuming 
their  involvement. 

My  legislation,  S.  1118,  to  add  the 
role  of  parents  and  families  to  our  na- 
tional education  goals,  has  been  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  Goals  2000.  In  addition, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  have 
assured  me  that  this  language  will  sur- 
vive conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  read  the  new  goal  and  the  objec- 
tives: 

By  the  year  2(X)0,  every  school  and  home 
will  promote  partnerships  that  will  increase 
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parental  Involvement  and  participation  in 
promoting  the  social,  emotional,  and  aca- 
demic growth  of  children. 

(I)  Every  State  will  develop  policies  to  as- 
sist local  schools  and  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  increasing  partnerships 
that  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  parents 
and  the  home.  Including  parents  of  children 
who  are  disadvantaged,  bilingrual  or  disabled: 

(II)  Every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decision-making  at 
school;  and 

(ill)  Parents  and  families  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  schools  are  adequately  supported 
and  will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high 
standards  of  accountability. 

There  is  tremendous  support  for  this 
important  addition.  This  new  goal  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  vigorous  work  of 
the  Oregon  PTA  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings in  my  office  with  their  delegation 
last  March.  The  national  PTA  has 
added  its  powerful  voice  in  support  and 
has  collected  grassroots  support  all 
across  the  country  for  this  effort. 

Additional  endorsements  have  been 
received  from  such  organi2a.tions  as  the 
Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  the 
American  Association  of  Administra- 
tors, the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, the  NAACP,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Bilingual  Education, 
among  many  others.  Most  importantly, 
the  administration  is  now  supporting 
this  goal  and  is  making  public  commit- 
ments to  make  this  issue  a  priority — 
the  power  of  the  Federal  bully  pulpit, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  setting  expectations 
in  this  area. 

Why  this  goal  was  not  included  with 
the  other  six  in  the  first  place  remains 
a  mystery  to  me.  From  the  day  the 
goals  were  first  made  public,  every 
teacher  in  the  country  could  have  told 
us  that  these  goals  would  not  be 
reached  without  first  providing  a 
means  to  make  education  valued  in  the 
grreat  majority  of  homes  in  this  Nation. 
Many  told  me. 

Classroom  teachers  should  not  have 
the  added  responsibility  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  love,  respect,  safety,  and  ex- 
citement for  learning.  These  values 
need  to  be  established  in  the  home, 
nurtured,  and  then  fostered  by  our 
teachers,  administrators,  and  edu- 
cational systems. 

Teachers,  schools,  and  States  are 
making  a  commitment  to  help  families 
and  children  where  they  can;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  striving  to  make 
that  commitment;  parents  need  to  step 
up  and  take  even  more  responsibility 
for  their  children,  and  assume  the  val- 
ues of  responsibility  and  accountabil- 
ity themselves,  and  instill  these  vir- 
tues in  their  children. 

Practically  all  reports  dealing  with 
the  status  of  education  today  list  the 
dramatic  changes  in  family  structure 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  edu- 
cational problems.  When  over  40  per- 
cent of  today's  schoolchildren  will  have 


lived  in  a  single-parent  household  or 
are  ftom  two-parent  families  with  both 
parents  working,  specific  efforts  must 
be  made  to  provide  for  parent-school 
interaction.  The  report,  "Conditions  of 
Education  1993,"  issued  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  July  confirms 
that  children  who  grow  up  in  low-in- 
come families  or  with  undereducated 
Ijarents  are  often  unable  to  pull  out  of 
a  cycle  of  low  achievement.  Those  fam- 
ilies need  help  in  interacting  with 
schools. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  omission 
of  parental  involvement  in  the  original 
plan,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rectify  this  oversight 
today.  The  fact  is,  studies  show  that 
good  schools  exist  where  good  parent- 
school  relationships  exist.  But  schools 
alone  cannot  do  the  job.  History  has 
proven  the  validity  of  the  old  African 
proverb,  "It  takes  an  entire  village  to 
raise  a  child."  The  most  reasonable 
place  to  start  is  with  partnerships  be- 
tween the  family  and  the  school. 

Regardless  of  Congress'  action  or  in- 
action. States  can  and  are  responding 
to  the  call  for  reform  on  their  own 
without  our  help.  My  own  State  of  Or- 
egon enacted  the  Oregon  Education  Act 
for  the  21st  century  in  June  1991.  This 
is  a  remarkably  fax-reaching  mandate 
for  change  involving  parents,  students, 
education  professionals,  and  members 
of  the  business  community.  Our  goal  is 
to  have  the  best  educated  citizens  in 
the  Nation  by  the  year  2000  and  a  work 
force  equal  to  any  in  the  world  by  the 
year  2010.  To  accomplish  this,  early 
childhood  education  has  been  made  a 
top  priority  coupled  with  initiatives  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  education  and 
the  workforce.  This  program  allows  for 
a  flexible  delivery  system,  an  ongoing 
public  dialogue,  procedures  to  waive 
inhibiting  regulations,  and  site-based 
decisionmaking  that  fits  Oregon's 
needs. 

Other  States  are  adopting  similar 
measures  to  varying  degrees,  but  much 
more  can  be  done  if  we  do  it  in  concert 
with  one  another — the  State-Federal 
partnership  in  education  has  a  long 
history  of  success,  and  I  believe  Goals 
2000  offers  the  opportunity  to  strength- 
en it  even  further. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  efforts  with 
this  new  legislation  will  recognize  the 
reform  that  has  already  taken  place  in 
States  like  mine  and  others.  Reform 
plans  that  have  been  enacted  by  State 
legislatures  will  become  official  Goals 
2000  reform  plans  once  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  Those  States 
which  are  already  well  on  board  the  re- 
form bandwagon  must  not  be  asked  to 
slow  down. 

During  this  debate,  I  will  seek  to 
clarify  that  preexisting  plans  are  eligi- 
ble under  the  Goals  2000  legislation 
and,  as  long  as  they  are  broadbased, 
will  generally  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Simpson  and  his  staff 


for  their  assistance  with  this  critical 
piece  of  Goals  2000. 

Just  as  parents  need  fiexibility  in 
working  with  the  schools,  so,  too,  must 
we  foster  that  sense  of  flexibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  State-Federal  partnership. 
I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  about  the 
regulatory  flexibility  provisions  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  believe  we  all  real- 
ize that  as  new  Federal  programs  are 
added — categorical  or  not — to  public 
law.  and  Federal  funds  are  tied  to  these 
programs,  we  run  an  increasing  risk  of 
loading  requirements  on  schools  that 
inadvertently  impede  educational 
achievement. 

Programs  we  design  here,  with  even 
the  best  input  available,  may  not  ad- 
dress the  increasingly  diverse  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  students  with 
which  schools  must  contend.  To  force 
States,  school  districts,  or  even  indi- 
vidual schools  within  the  same  district 
to  jump  through  the  same  set  of  regu- 
latory hoops  can  lead  to  the  inefficient 
use  of  funds  and  a  subsequent  lack  of 
progress.  We  must  make  sure  that  we 
provide  sulTicient  flexibility  to  schools 
so  that  they  may  best  identify  and 
achieve  the  results  of  their  program. 

I  introduced  legrislation  in  March  1993 
known  as  the  Educational  Flexibility 
Act,  S.  525,  which  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  the  authority  to  waive  in- 
hibiting requirements.  The  Senate 
passed  similar  language  as  an  amend- 
ment to  America  2000  last  Congress,  by 
vote  of  95  to  0,  but  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  never  emerged.  Since 
that  time.  Senator  Kennedy,  Kasse- 
baum, and  I  requested  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  us  on  ef- 
forts of  flexibility  going  on  throughout 
the  country. 

I  am  heartened  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  525  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  bill.  Still  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done.  In  the  coming  years,  we 
will  be  insisting  that  our  educators 
swim  in  the  uncharted  and  potentially 
stormy  waters  of  reform.  To  require 
them  to  do  so  with  the  weight  of  un- 
necessary regulations  on  their  backs  is 
to  invite  failure  or,  at  best,  delay  in  at- 
taining our  goal  of  preparing  children 
for  the  future.  Today  we  are  signaling 
schools  all  across  this  country  that  we 
believe  in  their  abilities  to  define  there 
own  needs  and  create  innovative  solu- 
tions, and  we  will  help  them  as  much 
as  possible. 

We  are  not  going  to  attain  the  na- 
tional education  goals  if  we  end  up 
burying  our  teachers  even  deeper  in  pa- 
perwork that  takes  time  away  from 
their  students.  The  only  reform  meas- 
ures that  will  ultimately  make  any  dif- 
ference are  those  that  result  in  positive 
changes  in  the  classroom.  We  must  not 
impede  these  changes. 

We  must  pay  attention.  Goals  2000  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States:  The  mes- 
sage is  simply  this:  Education  reform 
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is  encouraged.  The  state  of  the  Union — 
our  future — will  only  be  as  bright  as 
the  intellectual  glow  that  our  parents, 
teachers,  and  schools  can  instill  in  the 
eyes  of  our  children  today.  We  must 
start  with  the  root  of  our  problems  if 
we  are  to  effect  change  in  the  larger  so- 
ciety. 

ExHiBrrl 
U.S.  Senate.  CoMMnTEE  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
Washington,  DC,  November  2, 1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  SenaU, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mark:  We  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion In  working  with  us  on  the  new  parent 
Involvement  education  goal  which  will  be 
added  to  the  Senate  Goals  2000  bill.  We  share 
your  views  about  the  importance  of  parental 
Involvement  in  a  child's  education  and  are 
committed  to  ensuring  the  inclusion  of  this 
goal  in  the  final  conference  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Landon 

Kassebaum. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Washington,  DC,  November  3. 1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  In  order  to  raise 
the  performance  of  all  of  the  nation's  stu- 
dents, the  Congress  is  considering  education 
reform  legislation.  The  approach  It  is  consid- 
ering, called  systemic  reform,  involves  all 
levels  on  the  education  system — national, 
state,  district,  and  school— and  sets  high 
standards  of  achievement  for  all  students.'  A 
key  part  of  such  reform  is  providing  freedom 
from  regulations'  that,  according  to  experts, 
can  constrain  school  improvement  efforts. 
Under  systemic  reform,  this  regulatory  flexi- 
bility would  be  given  to  schools  in  exchange 
for  increasing  accountability  for  student 
achievement. 

This  letter  responds  to  your  request  for 
preliminary  findings  from  our  ongoing  study 
of  states'  regulatory  flexibility  efforts.  You 
asked  for  these  findings  to  assist  you  in  con- 
sidering the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,^  which  would  provide  grants  to  states 
for  systemic  reform  efforts  and  Includes  a 
number  of  provisions  for  Increasing  flexibil- 
ity in  federal  education  programs. 

As  part  of  our  study,  we  visited  three 
states,*  selected  because  they  (1)  were  in- 
volved in  statewide  education  reform  efforts, 
(2)  had  provided  flexibility  to  schools  with 
respect  to  their  state  regulations,  and  (3)  had 
included  students  with  special  needs  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  more  regulatory  flexibility 
to  schools.  Special  needs  students  are  those 
who  need  special  assistance  to  improve  their 
achievement,  such  as  students  who  are  dis- 
advantaged,* have  limited  proficiency  in 
English,  or  have  disabilities."  We  reviewed 
each  state's  improvement  efforts  and  inter- 
viewed state,  district,  and  school  officials  in 
the  three  states.  We  also  met  with  federal 
education  officials  and  reviewed  studies  of 
systemic  reform  and  state  regulatory  flexi- 
bility efforts. 

The  regulatory  flexibility  efforts  of  the 
three  states  we  visited  varied. 

One  state  had  three  programs  that  pro- 
vided   flexibility:    two    demonstration    pro- 
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grams  for  a  limited  number  of  schools  and 
one  program  for  all  schools  that  receive 
funds  for  students  with  special  needs.  In  the 
first  program,  schools  applied  to  the  state 
for  grants:  waivers  of  state  regulations  could 
be  requested  as  part  of  schools'  plans  to  im- 
prove. In  the  second,  schools  submitted  ap- 
plications that  detailed  their  Improvement 
plans  and,  upon  approval,  were  then  exempt- 
ed from  most  state  education  regulations. 
The  third  program  allowed  schools  the  flexi- 
bility to  combine  funds  for  students  with 
special  needs  in  order  to  better  coordinate 
services  for  these  students. 

The  second  state  had  two  programs:  one 
that  provided  regulatory  Oexibility  as  a  re- 
ward to  schools  whose  students  had  high  per- 
formance on  state  achievement  tests,  and  a 
demonstration  program  in  which  a  small 
number  of  schools  were  given  flexibility  over 
many  state  regulations  in  order  to  give  them 
the  freedom  to  develop  new  instructional 
techniques  and  assessment  systems. 

The  third  state  completely  revised  its  edu- 
cation system  by  eliminating  many  proce- 
dural requirements  for  all  schools,  such  as 
the  prescribed  minimum  number  of  daily 
minutes  of  instruction,  in  return  for  evi- 
dence of  Improved  student  achievement. 

Finally,  all  three  states  allowed  most 
schools  to  request  waivers  of  state  regula- 
tions on  a  case-by-case  basis,  whether  or  not 
these  schools  participated  in  the  states' 
other  regulatory  flexibility  efforts. 

You  asked  us  four  specific  questions  on 
school  reform,  which  we  address  as  follows: 

1.  How  have  schools  used  regulatory  flexi- 
bility in  their  school  improvement  efforts? 

School  improvement  efforts  that  used  reg- 
ulatory flexibility  provided  by  the  states  fell 
into  two  general  categories:  innovative 
classroom  structures  and  integrated  instruc- 
tional models.  Innovative  classroom  struc- 
tures included  (1)  combining  students  into 
multigrade  groups  so  that  teachers  could  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  students  based  on  their  de- 
velopmental needs  rather  than  their  ages 
and  (2)  restructuring  the  school  day  to  allow 
schools  to  schedule  longer  blocks  of  time  in 
order  to  cover  subject  areas  in  greater  depth 
and  allow  teachers  more  time  for  planning. 
Integrated  instructional  models  combined 
more  than  one  subject  into  thematic  units 
and  included  some  units  taught  by  teams  of 
teachers.  For  example,  one  school  integrated 
different  subjects — reading,  art,  science,  and 
math— into  a  unit  on  weather. 

To  enable  schools  to  try  these  Innovative 
structures  and  integrated  instructional  mod- 
els, states  provided  many  different  kinds  of 
regulatory  flexibility.  For  example.  sUtes 
provided  nexlbility  by  (1)  waiving  regula- 
tions relating  to  class  structure,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  school  day  and  class  size  re- 
strictions: (2)  allowing  teachers  to  teach  sub- 
jects for  which  they  were  not  specifically 
credentialed,  such  as  allowing  a  mathe- 
matics teacher,  as  part  of  a  team,  to  teach  a 
thematic  unit  on  social  studies;  (3)  allowing 
funds  to  be  combined,  such  as  one  state  that 
allowed  schools  to  combine  most  of  their 
funds  for  students  with  special  needs  in  order 
to  encourage  teachers  and  administrators  to 
work  together  in  planning  programs  for 
these  students;  and  (4)  allowing  teachers  to 
include  students  in  special  programs  based 
on  their  evaluations  of  students'  needs  rath- 
er than  solely  on  test  results  or  outside  eval- 
uations, such  as  allowing  students  whose 
scores  on  a  reading  test  were  just  above  the 
program's  cut-off  score  to  be  included  in  a 
reading  program  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Many  schools,  however,  chose  not  to  use 
the  regulatory  flexibility  that  was  available 


to  them.  In  all  three  states,  schools  were 
permitted  to  request  waivers  from  state  reg- 
ulations on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but  the 
states  received  few  requests.  In  one  state, 
about  20  percent  of  the  schools  were  granted 
flexibility  in  return  for  good  performance  on 
standardized  tests.'  However,  according  to 
district  officials,  about  half  of  the  schools 
granted  flexibility  had  not  used  It  to  at- 
tempt improvement. 

Several  factors  appeared  to  contribute  to 
whether  or  not  schools  took  advantage  of 
regulatory  flexibility  to  attempt  improve- 
ment. Schools  that  developed  plans  for  im- 
provement as  part  of  a  planning  process  re- 
quested many  waivers  from  regulations  in 
several  districts  we  visited.  Schools  that  had 
not  developed  plans  for  improvement  may 
not  yet  have  done  enough  work  to  know 
which  regulations  were  barriers  to  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  according  to  state  officials. 
Many  schools  had  been  recently  required  to 
prepare  school  improvement  plans  and,  as  a 
result,  state  officials  expected  to  receive 
more  requests  for  waivers. 

The  availability  of  technical  assistance 
also  seemed  to  make  a  difference  in  whether 
schools  took  advantage  of  regulatory  flexi- 
bility to  attempt  Improvement.  Technical 
assistance  included  (1)  providing  examples  of 
innovations,  (2)  establishing  networks  of 
schools  involved  In  reform,  and  (3)  providing 
schools  with  Information  on  organizations 
working  on  education  reform.  This  assist- 
ance, however,  was  not  available  to  all 
schools.  Although  all  three  states  had  estab- 
lished centers  to  assist  schools  in  their  im- 
provement efforts,  not  all  schools  that  re- 
quested assistance  received  it,  because  funds 
were  limited. 

Finally,  incentives,  and  the  lack  of  them, 
in  the  designs  of  the  states'  programs  ap- 
peared to  affect  schools'  participation  and 
their  willingness  to  attempt  improvement. 
For  example,  one  state  provided  an  incentive 
to  schools  to  attempt  improvement  by  giving 
grants  to  schools  that  participated  in  its 
demonstration  program.  In  another  state, 
the  program  that  rewarded  schools  with 
flexibility  for  good  performance  did  not  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  some  schools  to  Im- 
prove because  school  officials  felt  that  their 
programs  were  already  good  enough  since 
they  had  been  designated  high-performing. 
In  addition,  when  flexibility  was  provided  on 
a  temporary  basis,  some  school  officials  were 
reluctant  to  make  changes  that  might  later 
be  rescinded.  For  example,  if  a  school  de- 
cided to  increase  its  class  sizes  beyond  the 
state  requirement  and  hire  more  student 
aides  for  these  larger  classes,  the  school 
would  have  to  replace  some  of  the  aides  with 
state-credentialed  teachers  if  the  school  lost 
its  eligibility  in  the  program. 

2.  What  kinds  of  accountability  systems 
have  states  established  to  accompany  regu- 
latory flexibility? 

Providing  accountability  for  student 
achievement  in  return  for  regulatory  nexl- 
bility is  a  key  element  of  systemic  reform. 
None  of  the  three  states,  however,  had  fully 
implemented  an  accountability  system  that 
allowed  it  to  both  (1)  measure  the  effects  of 
schools'  improvements  efforts  on  student 
achievement  and  (2)  provide  consequences  to 
schools:  rewards  to  schools  that  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  and  assistance  to  schools 
that  fail  to  improve.  All  three  states  had  ac- 
countability systems  that  included  statewide 
student  assessments.  All  three  were  also  de- 
veloping new  assessment  systems  that  would 
better  link  assessment  to  high  standards  of 
achievement,  although  none  of  them  had 
completed  the  task.  Only  one  of  the  states. 
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however,  had  developed  an  accountability 
system  with  consequences  for  all  schools, 
and  it  had  not  yet  been  fully  Implemented. 
Another  state  had  not  yet  included  con- 
sequences as  a  part  of  its  accountability  sys- 
tem. The  third  state  rewarded  schools  that 
had  met  the  program's  definition  of  high 
achievement  by  providing  the  schools  with 
flexibility,  but,  by  design,  low-performing 
schools  were  not  Included  in  the  program. 

3.  How  are  special  needs  students  affected 
by  states'  regulatory  flexibility  efforts? 

To  varying  degrees,  all  three  states  pro- 
vided regulatory  flexibility  in  their  pro- 
grams for  students  with  special  needs.  All 
three  allowed  flexibility  In  their  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students.  For  example,  in 
one  state,  requirements  for  minimum  num- 
ber of  minutes  of  Instruction  for  all  stu- 
dents. Including  disadvantaged  students, 
were  waived  In  all  high-performing  schools. 

Two  of  the  states  allowed  flexibility  in 
their  programs  for  students  with  disabilities. 
In  one  state,  for  example,  funds  for  students 
with  disabilities  were  combined  with  general 
funds  so  that  schools  could  more  easily  edu- 
cate all  students  in  regular  classrooms.  Ac- 
cording to  district  officials,  this  allowed  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  to  be  included  in  the 
state's  new  primary  program,  which  com- 
bined children  from  kindergrarten  through 
third  grade  into  multigrade  classes.  State 
and  district  officials  reported  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  include  programs  for  students  with 
disabilities  in  their  state  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity efforts  because  of  the  complexity  of  spe- 
cial education  requirements  and  the  con- 
cerns of  parents  of  these  students. 

All  three  of  the  states  were  struggling  with 
how  to  provide  better  accountability  for  the 
achievement  of  students  with  special  needs. 
All  of  the  states  used  their  assessments  to 
measure  the  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
students.  One  state,  however,  had  not  adapt- 
ed its  assessment  for  the  state's  large  popu- 
lation of  students  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency. In  addition,  one  state  allowed 
schools  to  exempt  many  students  with  dis- 
abilities from  its  new  assessment  system  be- 
cause procedures  had  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished for  making  the  assessments  accessible 
to  these  students.  Another  state  had  not 
made  it  possible  for  most  students  with  se- 
vere disabilities  to  be  assessed. 

Two  of  the  states  were  also  working  on 
how  to  separate  the  assessment  scores  of  spe- 
cial needs  students  from  total  student  scores 
In  order  to  determine  how  well  schools  were 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  students.  For  ex- 
ample, officials  in  one  state  were  concerned 
that  special  needs  students  at  high-perform- 
ing schools  might  not  be  achieving  as  well  as 
other  students.  The  needs  of  these  students 
could  potentially  be  overlooked  because  (1) 
the  state  did  not  require  that  assessment 
scores  for  these  students  be  reported  sepa- 
rately— only  total  student  achievement  was 
tracked — and  (2)  no  on-site  monitoring  of 
schools  in  the  flexibility  program  was  re- 
quired. In  the  one  state  that  assessed  all  stu- 
dents, including  those  with  disabilities,  state 
officials  had  not  yet  decided  how  to  separate 
out  the  data  for  reporting  the  progress  of 
some  categories  of  its  students  with  special 
needs. 

4.  What  are  the  lessons  from  our  prelimi- 
nary findings  for  the  Congress  as  it  considers 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act? 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  the  preliminary  find- 
ings from  our  study  of  states'  experiences  in 
granting  schools  more  regulatory  flexibility 
provide  some  lessons.  If  the  Congress  intends 
flexibility   to  be  used  to  improve  schools. 


then  our  results  suggest  that  it  should  be 
only  one  part  of  congressional  efforts  to  im- 
prove student  achievement.  Although  regu- 
latory flexibility  can  contribute  to  school 
improvement,  flexibility  alone  does  not  al- 
ways encourage  schools  to  Improve.  Other 
state  actions,  such  as  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  encouraging  schools  and  dis- 
tricts to  develop  plans  for  Improvement,  can 
help  schools  identify  approaches  for  im- 
provement and  when  flexibility  is  needed  to 
Implement  them.  Thus,  our  preliminary  find- 
ings suggest  that  federal  legislation  link 
flexibility  to  other  specific  efforts  to  help 
schools  plan  improvements,  as  Goals  2000 
does. 

Our  preliminary  findings,  and  a  recent 
GAO  report  on  systemwide  reform,'  also  in- 
dicate that  reform  efforts  require  schools  to 
make  a  major  Investment  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Thus,  schools  may  not  take  advan- 
tage of  flexibility  that  is  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  The  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  allows  states  to  apply  for  waiv- 
ers from  federal  requirements  for,  initially,  a 
maximum  of  3  years  in  the  approved  House 
bill  and  5  years  in  the  proposed  Senate  bill. 
The  Congress  will  need  to  consider  whether 
the  time  limit  proposed  for  waivers  from  fed- 
eral requirements  in  Goals  2000  is  long 
enough  to  (1)  encourage  schools,  districts, 
and  states  to  invest  In  major  reforms  and  (2) 
implement  the  reforms.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  the  potential  impact 
that  the  renewal  process  for  waivers — includ- 
ing the  kinds  of  evidence  of  improvement 
that  will  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education — will  have  on  districts'  and 
states'  willingness  to  request  waivers. 

Goals  2000  recognizes  the  importance  of  ac- 
countability in  its  provisions  for  states  to 
develop  and  implement  assessment  systems. 
Our  preliminary  findings  suggest,  however, 
that  states  are  not  yet  able  to  determine  the 
effects  of  regulatory  flexibility  on  the 
achievement  of  many  students  with  special 
needs.  If  the  Congress  intends  that  regu- 
latory flexibility  apply  to  students  with  spe- 
cial needs,  then  school  districts  and  states 
will  need  to  include  these  students  in  their 
assessment  systems,  as  provided  for  in  Goals 
2000.  The  Congress  may  need  to  clarify,  how- 
ever, that  the  achievement  of  these  students 
be  monitored  separately. 

We  are  also  sending  this  letter  to  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

We  are  continuing  work  on  our  study;  our 
forthcoming  report  will  contain  more  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  regulatory  flexibility 
efforts  in  the  three  states  we  visited.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  need  additional  infor- 
mation, please  call  me  at  (202)  512-7014  or  Be- 
atrice F.  Blrman  at  (202)  512-7008. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  G.  Morra. 

Director,  Edtication  and  Employment  Issues. 

footnotes 

>  For  a  discussion  of  this  approach,  see  Marshall  S. 
Smith  and  Jennifer  O'Day.  "Systemic  School  Re- 
form." Politics  of  Education  Association  Vearboolc 
1990.  pp.  233-267.  See  also  Systemwide  Education  Re- 
form: Federal  Leadership  Could  Facilitate  District- 
Level  Efforts  (OACWnU>-93-97.  Apr.  30,  1993). 

'The  term  "regulation"  refers  to  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernmental policies,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
regulations.  It  also  refers  to  statutes,  guidelines, 
rules,  policies,  and  interpretations  of  these  items  by 
local  educators  and  policymakers. 

'The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  refers  to  ti- 
tles I-IV  of  S.  1150.  which  is  currently  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate,  and  H.R.  1804.  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  October  13.  1993. 

'The  states  will  be  Identified  in  the  final  report. 


'The  three  states  we  studied  defined  disadvan- 
taged students  as  those  who  were  poor,  had  low 
achievement  on  state-required  tests,  or  both. 

•The  majority  of  studenu  with  disabilities  are 
Identined  as  having  specific  learning  dlsabllitlea. 
speech  or  language  impairments,  mental  retarda- 
tion, or  serious  emotional  disturbance . 

'Although  other  factors  were  considered,  socb  aa 
attendance  and  dropout  rates,  the  formula  used  to 
determine  which  schools  were  high  performing  was 
heavily  weighted  towards  the  results  of  a  standard- 
ized test  given  to  most  students  In  the  state. 

•OA(yHRD-93-97,  April  M,  1993. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few 
questions  to  my  frtend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  to  receive  funds 
under  title  in  of  S.  1150  a  State  must 
develop  or  have  already  developed  a 
school  improvement  plan.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  is  correct.  Funds  will  be 
available  during  the  first  year  to  assist 
States  that  wish  to  develop  plans  for 
systemic  education  improvement.  In 
subsequent  years  the  funds  might  be 
used  to  complete  a  State's  plan  or  to 
implement  the  plan  already  developed 
if  the  application  meets  the  prescribed 
criteria. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
for  this  now  gets  to  the  heart  of  my 
concern.  My  State  of  Oregon  has  al- 
ready developed  an  outstanding  state- 
wide educational  improvement  plan 
which  I  believe  meets  the  aims  of  Goals 
2000.  There  are  other  States  in  similar 
situations.  Will  a  State  that  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  restructure  its  edu- 
cational system  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  need  to  develop  a  new  plan 
in  order  to  receive  fUnds  under  this 
act? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  recognizing  the  need 
to  clarify  this  important  point.  If  a 
State  has  already  enacted  a  school  re- 
form plan  and  elects  to  submit  the  pro- 
posal in  order  to  receive  funding  for  its 
implementation,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  that  plan  even  if  it  was  not  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  exact 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  many  important 
education  issues  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  in  agreement  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  assist  State  and 
local  efforts  not  to  force  States  to  en- 
gage in  superfluous  effort.  This  bill 
specifically  states  that  "Federal  funds 
should  be  targeted  to  support  State 
and  local  initiatives  and  to  leverage 
State  and  local  resources  for  designing 
and  implementing  systemwide  edu- 
cation improvement  plans."  Preexist- 
ing plans  will  be  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary when  they  are  based  upon  broad- 
based  input  from  educators  and  policy- 
makers and  if  they  address  the  broad 
issues  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  Oregon,  our  plan 
was  developed  by  the  State  legislature. 
Other  States  have  gone  through  simi- 
lar processes  sometimes  pursuant  to  a 
court  order.  In  some  States,  State 
boards  of  education  working  through 
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powers  delegated  by  legislators  have 
also  implemented  reform  efforts.  If  a 
State  developed  a  plan  through  such 
processes,  am  I  correct  in  my  interpre- 
tation that  such  a  plan  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  developed  with  "broad- 
based  input"  as  stated  in  this  bill?  Is  it 
intended  that  legislatively  enacted 
plans  would  usually  be  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  K  a  plan  is  com- 
prehensive, systemic,  and  directed  to- 
ward helping  all  students  meet  chal- 
lenging standards,  it  will  be  accept- 
able. In  any  case.  States  that  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  formulating  a 
viable  plan  and,  in  some  cases  have  the 
implementation  procedures  underway 
ought  to  be  complimented  and  encour- 
aged and  in  no  way  penalized  for  their 
leadership. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  recognizing  the  actions 
taken  by  States  such  as  Oregon  as  ade- 
quate for  purposes  of  Goals  2000  edu- 
cational reform  plans. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1377 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  return  now  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  proposing. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  an  amendment 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Durenberger,  Pell, 
Jeffords,  and  Graham  of  Florida, 
which  builds  on  the  education  flexibil- 
ity provisions  already  included  in 
Goals  2000.  We  are  proposing  the  Edu- 
cation Flexibility  Partnership  Act  to 
offer  six  states  an  enhanced  arrange- 
ment in  which  to  try  regulatory  flexi- 
bility. 

Senator  Durenberger  and  I  have 
been  working  together,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  committee,  to  ensure  that 
the  provisions  in  Goals  2000  will  be  of 
the  most  possible  assistance  to  States" 
as  they  embark  upon  systemic  edu- 
cation reform  efforts.  In  that  vein,  we 
have  worked  to  guarantee  that  schools 
that  do  not  receive  funding  under 
Goals  2000  are  still  eligible  for  waivers 
of  Federal  regulation.  We  have  also  im- 
proved the  accountability  provisions  in 
the  bill  since  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
trade-off  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government— we  will  release 
the  Federal  straightjacket  in  exchange 
for  careful  accountability  of  the  results 
of  such  waivers. 

Under  Goals  2000,  states  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  waivers  of  regulations.  Waiv- 
ers are  limited  to  a  specific  list  of  pro- 
grams—Chapter 1,  Chapter  2,  the  Eisen- 
hower Math  and  Science  Education 
Act,  the  Emergency  Inmiigrant  Edu- 
cation Act,  Drug-free  Schools,  and  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Act,  and  will 
not  be  granted  if  they  relate  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  children.  In 
addition.  Federal  funds  must  continue 
to  be  used  to  meet  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
grams under  which  they  were  allocated 
to  the  States.  While  I  believe  this  is  an 


adequate  arrangement,  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  amendment  will  allow  us  to 
explore  another  possible  route  for  the 
granting  of  education  flexibility. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
establish  a  demonstration  program  for 
six  States,  which  will  be  known  as  Ed- 
Flex  Partnership  States.  Rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Education  making  the 
decisions  on  waiver  applications,  this 
demonstration  will  allow  the  Secretary 
to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  six 
States  in  which,  within  certain  limita- 
tions, the  State  itself  can  grrant  waiv- 
ers. The  effect  will  be  to  streamline  the 
granting  of  regulatory  waivers. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  dem- 
onstration, a  State  must  have  an  ap- 
proved Goals  2000  improvement  plan 
and  must  demonstrate  a  major  com- 
mitment to  waiving  State  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements.  As  we  all 
know,  many  of  the  truly  onerous  regu- 
lations originate  at  the  State  level. 
This  demonstration  is  designed  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  States  like  Oregon. 
Florida  and  others  which  are  already 
waiving  State  regulations,  by  adding  a 
Federal  waiver  tool  to  their  arsenal. 

The  rationale  behind  this  amendment 
comes  from  a  report  I  commissioned 
from  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice last  year.  The  report  tells  us  that 
waivers  of  regulation  make  the  most 
sense  when  they  are  done  in  concert  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  Al- 
lowing the  State  the  ability  to  make 
these  decisions,  pursuant  to  their 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  will  en- 
hance the  innovation  and  creativity  we 
hope  and  expect  will  arise  under  the 
education  flexibility  program.  By  no 
means,  however,  are  we  giving  the 
states  free  rein.  The  Secretary  will 
have  full  authority  to  monitor  the 
demonstration  States  and,  after  notice 
and  appeal,  terminate  the  authority  if 
necessary.  As  this  is  a  true  demonstra- 
tion in  which  we  hope  to  establish  a 
database  on  which  to  move  forward,  we 
are  specifying  that  three  of  six  States 
selected  have  populations  below  3.5 
million  and  three  have  populations 
above,  based  on  census  data. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  opinion 
by  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  which 
affirms  that  this  concept  is  a  proper 
delegation  of  authority  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  as  long  as  gruidance  is 
given  to  them  to  use  in  granting  waiv- 
ers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC.  November  18. 1993. 
To:  Hon.   Mark  Hatfield;  Attention:  Sue 

Hlldlck. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Delegation   of  Regrulatory   Waiver 

Authority  to  State  Educational  Agencies 

Under  S.  1150. 


This  is  In  response  to  your  request  for  an 
opinion  on  the  validity  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  1150— the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  Specifically  you  inquired  as  to 
whether  amending  section  311  of  the  bill  to 
allow  regulatory  waiver  determinations  to 
be  made  by  the  state  educational  agency 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Education 
would  constitute  a  valid  delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority.  Upon  examination  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  relevant  judicial 
precedent,  it  appears  that  the  provision 
would  properly  delegate  authority  to  state 
educational  agencies,  if  language  were  in- 
cluded to  provide  guidance  to  the  state  In 
making  waiver  determinations. 

REGULATORY  FLEXIBILrTY  UNDER  S.  1150  AND 
THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

Section  311  of  the  bill  establishes  a  process 
by  which  states  and  local  school  districts 
may  seek  waiver  of  various  Federal  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  requirements  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  state  or 
local  education  reform  plan  mandated  under 
Title  in.  Under  the  provision,  the  state  edu- 
cational agency,  on  behalf  of  itself,  a  local 
educational  agency  (LEA)  or  an  individual 
school  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  waiver  for  the  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  set  out  under  the  stat- 
utes enumerated  in  the  bill.  The  Secretary 
may  grant  the  waiver  upon  a  finding  that  the 
requirement  "impedes  the  ability  of  the 
state.  .  .  .  local  agency  or  school,  to  carry 
out  the  [s]tate  or  local  improvement  plan." 
In  addition,  the  state  educational  agency 
must  waive  or  agree  to  waive  similar  state 
requirements. 

Essentially,  Senator  Hatfield's  proposal 
would  amend  section  311  to  authorize  the 
state  educational  agency  to  grant  regulatory 
waiver  requests  made  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  individual  schools,  pursuant  to  an 
"educational  flexibility"  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Under  the  plan,  the  state 
would  be  required  to  outline  the  process  to 
be  used  in  evaluating  LEA  waiver  requests. 
Upon  approval  of  the  plan,  the  state  edu- 
cational agency  would  be  required  to  trans- 
mit a  list  of  the  approved  LEA  applications 
to  the  Secretary;  conduct  an  annual  audit  of 
the  approved  plans  and  include  the  results  of 
the  audit  as  part  of  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary. 

DELEGATION  OF  WAIVER  AUTHORm'  TO  THE 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  311 
does  not  appear  to  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional delegation  concerns  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  upheld  legislative 
delegations  of  authority  where  the  legisla- 
tion provides  some  "intelligible  principle"  to 
which  the  recipient  of  the  delegation  is  to 
conform.'  Moreover,  the  required  "principle" 
apparently  need  not  be  narrow  or  detailed  as 
the  Court  has  upheld  congressional  delega- 
tions containing  the  broadest  of  legislative 
direction,  including  provisions  authorizing  a 
Federal  agency  to  fix  "fair  and  equitable" 
commodities  prices 2;  the  Federal  Power  Act 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  determine  "just  and  reasonable" 
rates ^  and  provisions  within  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  directing  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  regulate 
broadcast  licensing  "in  the  public  interest".* 

Thus.  Congress'  delegation  of  authority  to 
waive  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
under  S.  1150.  as  amended  by  Senator  Hat- 
field's proposal,  would  be  generally  sup- 
ported by  long  standing  Supreme  Court 
precedent  on  the  issue.  However,  it  would  be 
advisable   to   include   within    the    proposed 


amendment  some  standard  by  which  the 
state  educational  agency  would  be  guided  in 
making  its  decision  to  grant  LEIA  waiver  re- 
quests. For  example,  the  language  presently 
included  in  section  311  that  requires  a  find- 
ing that  the  particular  Federal  requirement 
would  "Impede  the  ability  of  the  state,  .  .  . 
[LEA]  or  school  ...  to  carry  out  the  state  or 
local  improvement  plan"  would  appear  a  suf- 
ficiently "intelligible  principle"  to  with- 
stand a  challenge  to  the  delegation. 

[Footnotes  at  the  end  of  article.] 

Just  as  Congress'  ability  to  delegate  Its 
legislative  authority  has  been  generally 
upheld,  sufficient  precedent  can  be  found  to 
support  such  delegations  to  state,  local  and 
even  private  entities  to  enforce  and  execute 
Federal  law.  For  example,  in  Sunshine  An- 
thracite Coal  Co.  V.  Adkins.*  the  Court 
upheld  provisions  within  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Act  of  1937  which  authorized  the  organi- 
zation of  coal  producers  under  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Code  to  fix  minimum  prices  for 
code  members  in  accordance  with  stated 
standards.  Prices  set  by  the  Code  were  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  National  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  act.  In  up- 
holding the  statute,  the  Court  noted  that  the 
Commission  exercised  the  ultimate  author- 
ity to  determine  the  prices  and  maintained 
"authority  and  surveillance  over  the  activi- 
ties of  {the  organization)."* 

More  recently  provisions  within  the  Beef 
Promotion  and  Research  Act.  delegating  au- 
thority to  a  private  body,  have  been  simi- 
larly upheld  where  supervisory  authority 
was  vested  in  a  governmental  agency.  That 
act  establishes  a  Cattlemen's  Beef  Pro- 
motion and  Research  Board,  composed  of 
cattle  producers  and  importers,  which  is  au- 
thorized to  "develop  plans  or  projects  of  pro- 
motion and  advertising,  research,  consumer 
information,  and  industry  information 
*  *  *"7  Assessments  are  imposed  on  cattle 
producers  which  are  remitted  to  the  Board  to 
Implement  the  program.  The  program  was 
ultimately  upheld  in  U.S.  v.  Frame*,  where 
the  court  found  significant  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized 
under  the  act  to  exercise  considerable  super- 
vision over  the  composition  and  operations 
of  the  Board.  Specifically,  the  Secretary  se- 
lected members  of  the  Board  from  lists  of 
nominations  submitted  by  producers  and  im- 
porters throughout  the  country.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  had  approval  authority  with 
respect  to  the  Board's  budgets,  plans  or 
projects,  expenditures  and  contracting  ac- 
tivities." 

Applying  the  line  of  reasoning  set  out  in 
these  decisions,  it  appears  that  an  amend- 
ment delegating  waiver  authority  to  the 
state  educational  agencies  would  withstand 
judicial  scrutiny.  Similar  to  the  provisions 
upheld  in  Adkins  and  Frame,  the  bill  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Education  with  sig- 
nificant supervisory  authority  over  the  state 
educational  agency  in  the  conduct  of  its  reg- 
ulatory relief  program  under  section  311.  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  the  state  edu- 
cational agency  would  be  required  to  annu- 
ally submit,  for  secretarial  review,  the  re- 
sults of  the  performance  audits  required 
under  the  bill.  Most  significant,  subsection 
(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  terminate  a 
regulatory  waiver,  upon  a  finding  that  the 
performance  of  the  waiver  recipient  has  been 
"inadequate  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
the  waiver." 

Moreover,  numerous  legislative  precedent 
can  be  found  in  which  Congress  has  sought  to 
delegate  authority  to  implement  Federal  law 
to  the  states.  For  example,  the  Medical 
Waste  Tracking  Act  of  1988  authorized  the 


states  to  impose  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Act  "to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Administrator"  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.'"  In  addition,  many  Fed- 
eral consumer  protection  statutes  contain 
provisions  delegating  administrative  and  en- 
forcement authority  to  the  states,  including 
the  Water  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 
(Clean  Water)  Act";  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1990 '».  the  Nutrition  Labeling 
and  Education  Act  of  199013;  and  the  Tele- 
phone Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991." 
Kevin  B.  Greely. 
Legislative  Attorney. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  done  so  by  indicating  that  States 
should  not  approve  waivers  for  local 
education  agencies  or  schools  unless  a 
reform  plan  is  in  place  and  the  waiver 
will  assist  the  LEA  or  school  in  reach- 
ing its  educational  goals. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  may  re- 
call that  when  we  last  considered  legis- 
lation like  Goals  2000.  it  was  called 
America  2000  and  it  was  proposed  by 
President  Bush.  The  legislation  ulti- 
mately passed  the  Senate  and  attached 
to  it  was  my  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  an  original  ed-flex  demonstra- 
tion in  six  States — that  was  the 
highpoint  in  negotiations  at  that  time 
which  was  2  years  ago.  The  amendment 
passed  95  to  0  on  a  rollcall  vote  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Today,  the  Goals  2000  legislation  has 
broad  authority  for  ed-flex  for  our 
schools,  but  still  under  the  same  onus 
of  coming  to  Washington  for  an  an- 
swer. The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
leap  years  ahead  of  where  we  were  with 
America  2000 — while  it  is  still  a  dem- 
onstration for  six  States  it  is  an  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  truly 
partner  with  the  States  and  allow  them 
the  maximum  latitude  to  reform  their 
schools,  at  their  level. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Pell, 
Jeffords,  KE^fNEDY,  and  Kassebaum 
for  their  support  and  assistance  with 
this  amendment.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  been  a  part- 
ner with  me  in  designing  this  amend- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  particularly 


thank  Mike  Cohen  of  Secretary  Riley's 
staff  for  his  assistance. 

At  this  time,  I  have  completed  my 
opening  statement.  I  see  one  of  my  co- 
sponsors,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sulTicient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise,  together  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Florida  to  offer  the  Education 
Flexibility  Partnership  Demonstration 
Act  amendment. 

My  colleague  fi-om  Oregon  has  al- 
ready done  an  outstanding  job  in  ex- 
plaining the  amendment.  I  would  just 
like  to  add  some  relativity  to  the 
amendment  and  express  also  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  with 
whom  I  enjoy  company,  and  their  staffs 
for  their  assistance  with  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

This  amendment  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  of  Goals  2000— 
to  reform  public  education  in  America 
through  real  system  reform. 

The  ed-flex  demonstration  supports 
bottom-up  reform.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  in  their  reform  ef- 
forts by  allowing  States  to  grant  waiv- 
ers of  both  Federal  and  State  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements  that  now 
present  barriers  to  education  restruc- 
turing and  reform. 

Mr.  President,  educational  leaders  in 
Minnesota  have  told  me  that  the  flexi- 
bility offered  by  this  amendment  is 
just  what  States  that  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  reform  both  want  and 
need. 

Minnesota  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  on  its  own  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
input  oriented  top  down  State  regula- 
tion in  education  and  shift  the  focus  of 
accountability  to  results — to  what  stu- 
dents actually  learn. 

More  than  75  school  districts  in  Min- 
nesota— including  Rochester  and  North 
Branch — have  been  given  broad  waivers 
from  State  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  making  it 
possible  to  introduce  important  inno- 
vations in  schools  all  across  the  State. 

Minnesota's  charter  schools  law  also 
offers  the  opportunity  for  individual 
schools  to  operate  free  from  most  rules 
and  regulations  in  exchange  for  a  con- 
tract with  their  school  districts  that 
holds  each  school  accountable  for  im- 
proved learner  outcomes. 

The  1993  Minnesota  Legislature  ap- 
proved a  proposal  that  repeals  literally 
hundreds  of  outdated  and  cumbersome 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  what  students 
need  to  know  to  get  a  good  job  or  to  be 
successful  in  life. 
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And,  finally,  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Is  now  engraged  in  a 
major  initiative  desigmed  to  totally 
refocus  accountability  for  schools  in 
Minnesota  away  from  hours  and  days 
and  years  in  the  classroom — toward 
promoting  and  grraduating  students  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  actually  learn. 

This  amendment  will  further  assist 
States  like  Minnesota  that  want  to  get 
out  from  under  the  burden  of  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  focus  on 
these  top  down  inputs — the  outdated, 
outmoded,  unreliable  rules — and  that — 
far  too  often— get  in  the  way  of  the 
changes  that  teachers  and  principals 
know  would  do  well  for  students. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Senators 
Hatfield,  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum 
commissioned  an  ongoing  study  done 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  provides  a  sound  rationale  for 
the  ed-flex  amendment  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  offering.  I  believe 
that  report  has  been  put  in  the  Record 
by  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 

The  report  says  that  in  order  to  raise 
the  performance  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
students,  education  reform  must  "in- 
volve all  levels  of  the  education  sys- 
tem—national. State,  district,  and 
school — and  set  high  standards  of 
achievement  for  all  students." 

A  key  part  of  this  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive reform  is  providing  freedom  from 
regulations  that  get  in  the  way  of  what 
teachers  and  parents  and  others  at  the 
local  level  know  needs  to  be  done  to 
change  the  way  we  teach  and  learn. 

"Under  systemic  reform,"  the  GAO 
study  concluded,  "this  regulatory  flexi- 
bility would  be  given  to  schools  in  ex- 
change for  increasing  accountability 
for  student  achievement." 

Under  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, six  States  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ed-flex  demonstration. 
Three  must  have  a  population  of  over 
3.5  million  people  and  three  States 
below  that  level. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  participating 
in  this  demonstration.  And,  our  State's 
Commissioner  of  Education  Linda  Pow- 
ell has  informed  me  that  her  depart- 
ment is  strongly  supportive  of  the  op- 
portunities this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. 

In  a  recent  letter.  Commissioner 
Powell  told  me: 

We  believe  that  this  (amendment)  recog- 
nizes that  the  states  have  individual  dif- 
ferences and  that,  while  Congress  clearly  has 
the  responsibility  to  set  the  policy  for  the 
nation,  because  of  the  unique  needs  and  state 
direction,  the  states  should  be  able  to  oper- 
ate programs  as  they  see  fit  as  long  as  they 
are  meeting  the  policies  set  by  Congress  in 
the  Act. 

States  also  need  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  held  accountable  for  meeting  those 
statutory  policies. 

Commissioner  Powell  also  said: 
Minnesota  recognizes  that  all  learners  can 
achieve  and  be  successful.  We  also  believe 
that  we  need  to  concentrate  on  the  results  of 


learning  and  not  as  much  on  the  administra- 
tive processes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
help  teachers,  principals  and  students 
in  States  like  Minnesota  accelerate 
their  education  reform  efforts.  It  will 
allow  States  to  test  new  forms  of  ac- 
countability needed  to  meet  the  high 
standards  that  Goals  2000  will  now 
place  in  law. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support,  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  will  speak  briefly. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  one.  He  has  been  an  out- 
spoken proponent  of  regulatory  flexi- 
bility and  I  am  certainly  glad  to  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that 
this  amendment,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
was  passed  when  we  were  on  a  similar 
bill  sometime  ago.  Let  us  just  hope 
that  this  time  it  will  get  enacted  into 
law. 

The  amendment  before  us  allows  six 
States  to  be  designated  as  ed-flex  part- 
nership States.  These  States  would  be 
given  authority  to  waive  specific  Fed- 
eral regulations  within  their  State  for 
local  education. 

I  think  it  is  incredible,  as  we  go  for- 
ward, to  fully  understand  that  we  have 
laid  out  for  ourselves  a  schedule  which 
will  be  very,  very  difficult  to  meet  if 
we  are  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
education  by  the  year  2000.  So  we  are 
going  to  need  the  most  flexibility,  at 
least  in  respect  to  allowing  some 
States,  through  their  own  means,  with- 
out the  hindrance  of  regulation,  to  be 
able  to  establish  programs  and  plans 
and  ciu-ricula  and  whatever  else  they 
need  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  chance  at  accomplishing  the 
goals  which  we  have  set  out. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor and  look  forward  to  supporting  this 
amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  too 
want  to  thank  our  colleagues  for  their 
initiatives  and  their  strong  conmiit- 
ment  toward  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

I  think  any  one  of  us  who  has  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  teachers  and  to 
school  principals  at  the  local  levels  has 
countless  stories  about  their  feelings 
that  they  could  make  an  important  dif- 
ference, if  only  they  were  given  addi- 
tional degrees  of  flexibility. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  challenges  that  we  have 
faced  in  the  past,  where  we  did  reduce 
the  kinds  of  regulations,  and  some  of 
the  resources  that  we  had  were  di- 
verted to  other  purposes.  The  response 
to  that  was  to  put  on  other  rules  and 
other  regulations.  I  think  many  of  us 
believe  that  they  form  a  straitjacket  in 
local  communities. 
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This  is  a  very  reasonable  approach 
which  permits  flexibility  in  the  six 
States.  We  have  included  additional 
flexibility  for  other  States,  as  well,  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  their  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  encourage  that 
kind  of  flexibility  and  keep  a  very 
careful  eye  on  how  the  scarce  resources 
are  utilized.  I  think  all  of  us  are  hope- 
ful it  will  be  successful  and  will  be 
monitoring  it  closely  to  be  sure  those 
resources  are  actually  utilized  in  the 
schools. 

There  are  some  areas,  obviously,  par- 
ticular commitments  that  we  have  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  special  needs  and 
other  rules,  that  will  not  be  waived, 
that  guarantee  certain  protections  for 
individual  students.  But  this  is,  I 
think,  a  very  useful,  important,  and 
constructive  idea.  I  think  it  should  be 
agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  I  certainly  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Senator  Pell  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  and  cosponsor  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hat- 
field. It  would  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  in  six  States  to  test  the 
concept  of  regulatory  flexibility. 

This  is  something  we  ought  to  do. 
Again  and  again,  we  hear  concern  from 
the  State  and  local  level  about  the  con- 
straints placed  upon  education  agen- 
cies by  onerous  Federal  regulations. 
The  complaint  is  often  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  frustration  that  com- 
pliance with  Federal  regulations  often 
hampers  programs  from  serving  chil- 
dren in  the  way  the  program  was  in- 
tended. Because  of  this,  I  am  of  the 
mind  that  we  ought  to  test  whether  or 
not  this  is,  indeed,  the  actual  situa- 
tion. The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
through  a  demonstration  program  of 
the  nature  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  that  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  First,  it  requires 
that  the  States  meet  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  program  for  which  they 
seek  regulatory  flexibility.  This  will 
ensure  that  the  reason  behind  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  in- 
tended services  will  continue  to  reach 
those  for  whom  the  program  was  de- 
signed. 

Second,  the  demonstration  program 
requires  that  the  State  also  look  at 
State  regulations.  We  often  find  that 
burdensome  regulations  are  not  solely 
a  matter  of  Federal  law;  they  also  ex- 
tend to  State  regulations.  Therefore,  as 
we  move  to  provide  greater  regulatory 
flexibility  at  the  Federal  level,  we 
should  do  the  same  at  the  State  level. 

Third,  the  demonstration  program 
requires  a  good  mix  of  participants.  It 
would  include  both  large  and  small 
States.  This  is  important  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  flexibility  is,  in 
any  way,  tied  to  the  size  of  the  State. 
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The  adequacy  of  the  demonstration 
program  is  very  definitely  enhanced  by 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  measure 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment.  No.  1377,  occur  at  11:25 
today  without  intervening  action.  This 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Republican 
manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  others  who  want  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
I  certainly  hope  there  will  be  over- 
whelming support  for  this  program. 
Not  only  did  we  accept  this  on  our  last 
education  bill,  but  we  were  able  to 
maintain  it  in  the  conference  as  well. 
We  certainly  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
so  in  this  conference  as  well.  The 
House  does  not  have  a  comi)arable  re- 
port. 

I  know  there  are  others  who  want  to 
talk  about  either  this  issue  or  others 
before  the  time  expires.  I  just  wanted 
to  follow  up  on  my  conrmients  from  ear- 
lier this  morning  about  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  this  legislation,  some  of  the 
experiences  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  why  we  are  very  hope- 
ful this  legislation  will  have,  really,  a 
far-reaching  impact  in  strengthening 
the  academic  achievement  of  young 
people  in  this  country. 

I  tried  earlier  today  to  describe  in 
broader  terms  what  our  committee  was 
about  and  what  I  think  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  Senate,  in  a 
bipartisan  way,  have  been  about  in 
terms  of  the  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  one  of 
the  important — essential — aspects  of 
this  legislation,  and  that  is  the  focus 
we  give  to  the  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Last  spring,  I  met  with  a  group  of  some 
20  outstanding  teachers  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  had  been  selected  from 
school  systems  all  over  our  State.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  group  of  men  and 
women  gathered  at  Boston  College  just 
outside  of  Boston.  We  had  a  long,  infor- 
mal conversation.  In  reviewing  this 
legislation,  they  absolutely  convinced 
me  that  we  were  on  the  right  track. 
The  conversation  helps  to  underscore 
why  the  Goals  2000  is  right  in  its  em- 
phasis on  teacher  development.  Goals 
2000  would  allow  States  to  make  grants 
to  schools  for  this  purpose.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  that  the  teachers 
told  me. 

The  personal  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  is  about  80  percent 
of  the  equation  in  getting  kids  to  suc- 
ceed. They  reminded  both  myself  and 
others  to  think  back  about  our  own 


education.  You  probably  do  not  remem- 
ber a  textbook  or  media  lab  or  curricu- 
lum, but  you  do  remember  a  teacher.  I 
think  that  applies,  really,  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  critical  that  we  give  the  teacher 
only  the  number  of  students  that  he  or 
she  could  get  to  know,  and  that  would 
allow  him  or  her  to  find  the  key  to 
reaching  each  student. 

Later  on,  when  I  visited  the  school  I 
mentioned,  the  Fenway  High  School 
College  at  Bunker  Hill,  just  10  days 
ago,  it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  this 
bond  between  the  kids  and  the  teacher 
was  really  what  was  motivating  the 
kids  to  stay  in  school  and  work  hard.  I 
heard  it  time  in  and  time  out,  from  the 
kids  as  well  as  from  the  teachers  and 
principals.  A  teacher  told  me  that  he 
started  to  call  up  students  after  they 
dropped  out  of  school,  and  7  times  out 
of  10,  the  student's  reason  was,  "No- 
body even  knew  I  was  there  or  cared  if 
I  stayed."  I  think  this  point  is  really 
an  important  one. 

The  teacher  obviously  has  to  be  well 
educated  himself  or  herself  to  know 
and  understand  learning.  The  teachers 
I  spoke  with  wanted  time  to  study  and 
learn  themselves  and  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  too  large  classes  and  too 
much  paperwork.  That  we  heard  time 
in  and  time  out.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  seen  and  will  continue  to  see  is, 
when  the  teachers  have  some  addi- 
tional time,  and  when  they  are  given 
some  additional  support,  in  terms  of 
looking  at  different  types  of  curricula 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  together, 
they  are  enormously  creative  and 
imaginative  in  really  reshaping  the 
school  itself.  We  have  dozens  of  exam- 
ples of  that.  During  the  course  of  the 
day,  if  we  have  the  additional  time — we 
want,  obviously  to  move  on  to  the 
amendments — but  I  will  go  into  some 
detail  on  it.  I  think  there  are  some 
enormously  interesting  stories. 

Teachers  want  to  be  able  to  collabo- 
rate more,  but  they  cannot,  because 
there  is  no  time  in  the  school  day. 
They  have  too  much  paperwork.  They 
want  to  be  valued.  They  want  to  be  re- 
spected. And  they  want  access  to 
things  other  professionals  have,  like 
telephones.  One  teacher  said  there  was 
only  one  phone  in  her  school  for  41 
teachers. 

Against  this  background,  I  might 
mention  that  we,  all  of  us,  are  pleased 
with  the  latest  interim  report  of  the 
National  Board  For  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  They  are  making 
good  progress  and  they  support  stand- 
ards for  teachers  as  well  as  for  every- 
one else.  That  is  really  in  harmony 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
content  standards  and  also  the  various 
kinds  of  evaluations. 

We  also  look  at  the  teacher  standards 
as  well.  We  have  the  interim  report.  We 
are  expecting  a  follow-on  report  as 
well,  and  that  has  been  enormously  im- 
pressive and  it  is  a  part  of  our  whole  ef- 
fort. 


I  see  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  will  continue  to  give  exam- 
ples when  time  is  available.  I  see  my 
friend  seeking  recognition.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  firom 
Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1822  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
continue  with  some  examples  that  were 
taken  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
charter  schools,  and  a  couple  of  schools 
in  Dade  County.  A  number  of  efforts 
that  they  developed  has  been  reported 
by  Tom  Toch  in  the  U.S.  News  article. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  these 
under  Superintendent  Fernandez,  when 
he  was  the  superintendent  in  Dade 
County.  He  has  developed  a  whole  pro- 
gram to  promote  teacher  training  and 
teachers'  involvement.  He  reported 
that  initially  when  they  were  hiring 
teachers,  he  had  a  choice  of  1  out  of  2 
teachers  to  come  down  into  the 
schools.  When  he  finished  the  program, 
in  terms  of  the  teacher  development, 
teacher  support,  and  teacher  training, 
he  had  the  choice  of  1  out  of  7.  and  he 
was  able  to  make  a  judgment  and  de- 
termination toward  improving,  in  a 
very  significant  way,  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  in  the  classroom,  with  all  of 
the  attendant  implications  in  terms  of 
students  and  parents. 

Once  his  program  really  developed, 
there  was  an  increasing  involvement  of 
parents  and,  obviously,  of  the  students. 
They  participated  in  an  experiment 
conducted  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
where  both  parents  and  students  at- 
tended Saturday  classes.  It  was  made 
clear  that  participation  was  voluntary, 
and  they  thought  that  both  parents 
and  students  would  not  want  to  come  if 
the  students  had  weak  academic 
achievement.  But  instead,  the  class- 
rooms were  overcrowded.  Students 
brought  the  parents  and  were,  in  many 
instances,  eager  to  attend  the  schools 
with  the  active  support  of  the  parents, 
because  of  the  programs  they  had.  One 
program  actually  provided  a  sabbatical 
to  teachers  themselves,  after  they  had 
been  teachers  in  the  system  for  7  or  8 
years,  giving  them  a  period  of  time  off 
so  that  they  could  upgrade  their  own 
skills,  and  upgrade  other  kinds  of  ef- 
forts in  that  school  district  which  were 
very  creative  and  innovative  and  appli- 
cable in  that  particular  district. 

These  were  the  kinds  of  initiatives 
which  were  very  evident,  and  which  I 
saw  personally  in  Dade  County.  There 
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are  similar  examples  in  the  charter 
schools  in  Minnesota  which  have  been 
reported. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  in  my 
own  city  of  Boston,  only  62  percent,  or 
62  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  is  ex- 
pended on  a  young  person,  actually  is 
spent  on  the  classrooms,  the  students 
and  the  teachers.  The  rest  is  spent  for 
administrative  costs. 

Obviously,  in  terms  of  the  reorga- 
nization structure,  in  terms  of  the 
classroom  and  schools,  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  that  percentage  will 
change.  It  is  about  60  percent,  gen- 
erally, nationwide. 

I  think  there  are  important  opportu- 
nities within  this  legrislation  to  try  and 
see  how  there  can  be  a  stronger  empha- 
sis, with  scarce  resources,  on  using 
funds  more  effectively  in  terms  of  sup- 
porting the  teachers  and  the  class- 
rooms. 

There  is  a  great  desire  for  setting  up 
teacher  training  in  classrooms;  clinical 
schools  where  teachers  are  trained, 
just  as  doctors  are  trained  in  hospitals. 
Such  training  would  energize  the 
teachers  who  do  the  teaching,  and  real- 
ly help  new  teachers  and  veteran 
teachers  in  the  schools. 

I  might  say,  just  getting  back  to 
Dade  County,  that  their  teacher  orga- 
nizations conduct  a  mentor  program 
with  students  in  the  Dade  County  sys- 
tem, to  interest  them  in  pursuing 
teaching  careers.  Teachers  bring  the 
students  to  their  various  meetings  and 
develop  programs  to  interest  some  of 
the  ablest,  brightest,  and  youngest  stu- 
dents to  pursue  a  career  in  teaching. 
This  program  has  paid  off  in  developing 
a  number  of  very  talented,  bright, 
young  students  who  are  making  an 
early  decision  to  go  into  teaching. 
These  teachers,  obviously,  are  from  the 
communities  that  these  schools  are 
serving.  That  kind  of  innovativeness 
had  received  increasing  and  broad  sup- 
port. 

One  of  the  developments  that  we 
have  seen  at  a  number  of  different  high 
schools  is  the  stripping  the  curriculum 
of  superficial  and  nonessential  courses; 
the  concept  of  "less  is  more."  Students 
take  so  many  courses  that  they  do  not 
learn  any  really  well.  Too  many 
courses  are  trivial.  We  need  fewer, 
longer,  more  disciplined  courses.  This 
Is  the  concept  of  Ted  Sizer  and  the  es- 
sential schools.  A  number  of  our  major 
cities,  including  Boston,  have  those.  It 
is  an  interesting,  historical  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  classics  and  the  Renais- 
sance, they  generally  only  taught  three 
courses,  sometimes  four  courses  includ- 
ing perhaps  philosophy,  language,  and 
a  basic  science  course.  But  there  were 
only  three  or  four  courses  at  that  time. 
In  many  instances  now,  we  see  such  a 
diversity  of  courses  that  many  of  our 
young  people  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  that  kind  of  focus  and  get 
that  direction  with  good  teachers  to  be 
able  to  really  learn  in  the  basic  areas. 


This  is  something  that  we  have  seen 
in  a  number  of  the  schools.  In  my  city 
of  Boston,  they  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  courses,  extended  the  period  of 
time,  and  improved  the  whole  learning 
process,  because  they  now  have  more 
time.  Less  time  is  focused  on  the 
teacher  just  directing  in  front  of  the 
class,  and  more  time  is  directed  to  en- 
couraging a  much  greater  involvement 
of  the  students,  and  that  has  made  an 
important  difference.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  those  systems  that  ought  to  be 
reviewed  by  teachers.  It  may  be  impor- 
tant for  some;  it  may  not  work  for  oth- 
ers, but  it  is  certainly  something  that 
has  taken  place  around  the  country. 

Kentucky  has  pioneered  a  new  kind 
of  testing  that  is  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  multiple  choice  tests  vir- 
tually all  schools  use.  These  tests  in- 
clude projects  that  require  students  to 
put  together  what  they  have  learned  in 
several  different  classes  to  try  to  bring 
together  the  knowledge  that  is  learned 
in  each  class.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
classrooms  where  students,  young  stu- 
dents in  the  early  grades,  are  beginning 
language  training,  and  they  are  look- 
ing at  the  continents  in  geography,  and 
then  reading  about  the  continents  in 
French,  continuously  learning  the 
words,  and  then  learning  about  those 
continents  in  other  classes,  so  that 
there  is  a  tying-in  of  information  that 
is  educationally  relevant  to  students  at 
an  early  age.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
see  some  of  the  impressive  results  that 
have  developed  from  that  process.  But 
continued  innovation  such  as  this  obvi- 
ously becomes  increasingly  complex 
and  difficult.  Teachers  need  to  have  the 
time  to  be  able  to  work  through  new 
concepts  with  other  teachers.  Perhaps 
in  some  grades  it  would  work  well,  oth- 
ers it  might  not.  But  nonetheless, 
there  are  some  innovative  concepts 
that  can  work  in  a  variety  of  different 
environments. 

I  see,  Mr.  President,  time  has  just 
about  expired  at  this  time,  so  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
indicate  that  we  expect  this  vote  now 
to  commence  in  the  next  couple  of 
minutes.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
other  Senators  who  have  amendments 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  indicate 
their  willingness  to  debate  these  issues 
so  we  can  move  this  whole  process 
along. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
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agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1377  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]. The  yesis  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NlCK- 
LES],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  21  Leg.] 
YEAS— 97 


Akaka 

Falrcloth 

Mathews 

Baucus 

Felngold 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Felnstein 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Bingaman 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Boxer 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Murray 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Brown 

HarkiD 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bums 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Helms 

Reld 

Campbell 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Hutchison 

Robb 

Coats 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sar banes 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kempthome 

Shelby 

Cralg 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Smith 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dole 

Levin 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Lleherman 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Lott 

Wofford 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Exon 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

McCain 


Ntckles 


Stevens 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1377)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1375 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
No.  1375  offered  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  good  progress,  and  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  deals  with  the 
issue  of  violence  in  schools,  I  know  he 
is  prepared  to  offer  that  now.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  constructive  amendment.  It  is 
a  timely  one  because  there  have  al- 
ready been  appropriations  for  this  sub- 
ject to  authorization  prior  to  early 
spring,  and  there  was  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that. 
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Afterward,  we  will  go,  hopefully,  to 
the  Coats-Liebermaji  amendment  at 
just  about  1  o'clock.  There  is  a  1-hour 
time  limitation  on  that  amendment, 
and  Senator  Grassley  will  follow  that. 
We  will  try  to  work  that  out  if  we  have 
time  now.  I  know  Senator  Gregg  has 
an  amendment. 

We  are  glad  to  try  to  accommodate  if 
we  are  able  to  move  along  the  other 
amendments  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
time. 

We  are  beginning  to  move  along.  We 
will  have  Senator  Helms'  amendment, 
which  is  listed  as  four  different  amend- 
ments. We  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
those  as  well. 

So  we  are  making  some  good 
progress.  We  are  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port. 

I  think  we  will  have  a  continued  se- 
ries of  votes  now  periodically,  and  we 
hope  that  our  Members  will  keep  close 
so  we  do  not  have  to  delay  voting  on 
amendments  and  delay  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  the  pending 
amendments  must  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the  ex- 
isting amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1378 

(Purpose:  To  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  6  of  the  national  education 
eroals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year  2(XX). 
every  school  In  America  will  be  free  of 
dru^s  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to  learn- 
ing, by  ensuring  that  all  schools  are  safe 
and  free  of  violence) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Jeffords,  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Cochran,  Senator  Metzenbaum,  Sen- 
ator Simon,  Senator  Wofford,  Senator 
Wellstone,  Senator  Mikulski,  Senator 
Glenn,  and  Senator  Lieberman,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
for  himself,  (Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wofford.  Mr.  Wellstone. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr. 
Lieberman).  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1378. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 
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TITLE 


—SAFE  SCHOOLS 


SEC. 


01.  SHORT  TITLE;  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education 
Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year  aO(X). 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring 
that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

SEC.  02.  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a)  AuTHORrrv.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  make  competitive 
grants  to  eligrible  local  educational  agencies 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  projects 
and  activities  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six 
of  the  National  Education  Goals  by  helping 
to  ensure  that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of 
violence. 

(2)  Grant  duration  and  amount.— Grants 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  two  fiscal  years  In  duration,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  award  any  new 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1996  but  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  a  2-year  grant  which  ter- 
minates In  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  $3,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996.  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

(2)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized In  each  fiscal  year  to  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
carry  out  national  leadership  activities  de- 
scribed in  section 06.  of  which  50  percent 

of  such  amount  shall  be  available  in  such  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  the  program  described 
in  section 06(b). 

SEC. 03.  ELICmLE  APPUCANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  demonstrate  in  the  application 

submitted  pursuant  to  section 04(a)  that 

such  agency— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18,  inclusive; 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court; 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts; 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspension  of  students 
from  school; 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools;  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse;  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  a  local  educational  agency  that — 

(1)  receives  assistance  under  section  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  meets  the  criteria  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (il)  of  section  1006(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  that  assures  a 
strong  local  commitment  to  the  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  title,  such  as — 

(A)  the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
the  local  educational  agency,  a  community- 
based  organization,  a  nonprofit  organization 


with  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  or  ex- 
pertise in  developing  education  programs  or 
providing  educational  services  to  students  or 
the  public,  a  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
or  any  combination  thereof;  and 

(B)  a  high  level  of  youth  participation  in 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title— 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC. 04.  APPUCATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  Application.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication that  includes— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  grant; 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  projects 
and  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  projects  and  activities 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  such  schools  and  commu- 
nities; 

(4)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  an  explanation  of  how  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  support  such  agency's 
comprehensive  local  improvement  plan  pre- 
pared under  that  Act; 

(5)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include 
faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  address  those  problems; 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools, 
to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  such  applicant's  progress  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title: 

(7)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  title  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  title,  be 
made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title; 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to.  the 
Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and  other 
data  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  or  the  ex- 
tent of  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation; 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  a  written  policy  that  prohibits 
sexual  contact  between  school  personnel  and 
a  student;  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Plan.— In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  title  for  a  second  year,  a  grantee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive, 
long-term,  school  safety  plan  for  reducing 
and  preventing  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems.  Such  plan  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law-enforce- 
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ment,  judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  appropriate  ag-encies  and  or^nlzations 
serving:  the  community;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  that  the  grantee  receives 
funds  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  an  explanation  of  how  the  grantee's 
comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsection  is 
consistent  with  and  supports  its  comprehen- 
sive local  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
that  Act.  if  such  explanation  differs  from 
that  provided  in  the  grantee's  application 
under  that  Act. 

SEC OS.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  use  grant  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  and 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vi- 
olence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  facilities  to  determine 
what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  addressing  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 
school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Training  school  personnel  In  programs 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  addressing 
violence,  including  violence  prevention,  con- 
flict resolution,  anger  management,  peer  me- 
diation, and  identification  of  high-risk 
youth. 

(E)  Community  education  programs,  in- 
cluding video-  and  technology-based 
projects.  Informing  parents,  businesses,  local 
government,  the  media  and  other  appro- 
priate entitles  about — 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency's  plan  to 
promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and  pre- 
vent school  violence  and  discipline  problems; 
and 

(ii)  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities,  including- 

(I)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  students,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents; 

(II)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior; 

(ill)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts; 
or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
Include  cultural,  recreational,  and  edu- 
cational and  instructional  activities. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons 
and  the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(I)  Developing  and  implementing  Innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  such  behavior  occurs. 


(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Minor  remodeling  to  promote  security 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  re- 
moving lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and 
upgrading  locks. 

(M)  Acquiring  and  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  hiring  security  personnel. 

(N)  Reimbursing  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties for  their  personnel  who  participate  in 
school  violence  prevention  activities. 

(O)  Evaluating  projects  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

(P)  The  cost  of  administering  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  title. 

(Q)  Other  projects  or  activities  that  meet 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(2)  Limitation.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  use  not  more  than— 

(A)  a  total  of  10  percent  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
activities  described  in  subparagraphs  (J), 
(L).  (M),  and  (N)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  5  percent  of  grant  funds  received  under 
this  title  In  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (P)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Prohibition.- A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  use  grant  funds  received  under 
this  title  for  construction. 

SEC. (M.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

use  funds  reserved  under  section 02(b)(2) 

to  conduct  national  leadership  activities 
such  as  research,  program  development  and 
evaluation,  data  collection,  public  awareness 
activities,  training  and  technical  assistance, 
dissemination  (through  appropriate  research 
entitles  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation) of  information  on  successful  projects, 
activities,  and  strategies  developed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  peer  review  of  applications 
under  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  activities  directly,  through  inter- 
agency agreements,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts orcooperative  agreements. 

(b)  National  Model  City.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
national  model  city  and  shall  provide  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section 
02(b)(2)  in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  serving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable 
such  agency  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  to  address  school  and  youth  vio- 
lence. 

SEC.     07.     NATIONAL     COOPERATIVE     EDU- 
CATION statistics  system. 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  406(h)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(h)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vl).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (vil)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(viil)  school  safety  policy,  and  statistics 
on  the  Incidents  of  school  violence;  and". 

SEC. 08.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

The  Attorney  General,  through  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  shall  coordinate  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  the 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the 
departments  and  offices  represented  within 
the  Council  that  provide  assistance  under 
other  law  for  purposes  that  are  similar  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in  order  to  avoid  re- 


dundancy and  coordinate  Federal  assistance, 
research,  and  programs  for  youth  violence 
prevention. 

SEC. 09.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  I  want  to  make  on  this 
amendment,  but  Senator  Carol 
Moseley-Braun  of  Illinois  has  some 
obligations  she  needs  to  attend  to.  She 
has  a  second-degree  amendment  that 
she  cares  to  offer  at  this  time. 

So  I  will  withhold  making  my  state- 
ment at  this  juncture  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  thank  you 
very  much,  and  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like 
to  make  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
but  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 
has  an  even  more  pressing  engagement, 
so  I  would  like  to  first  defer  to  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President;  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

I  did  not  know  the  amendment  was 
coming  up  this  quickly,  so  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  to  press  forward. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  an  amendment  that  can  be 
very  easily  misread  and  misconstrued 
in  this  day  of  tight  budgets. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  in 
my  home  State  of  Colorado,  I  have 
been  trying  to  work  with  Inner-city 
gang  violence  and  spend  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  and  evenings  in  that  city  vis- 
iting with  gang  members  themselves.  I 
see  this  as  an  extremely  important 
amendment. 

Just  yesterday,  our  Senate  Chaplain 
had  made  some  arrangements,  in  fact, 
to  bring  some  youngsters  from  Los  An- 
geles, Long  Beach,  and  Denver  who 
were  active  members  of  gangs  to  be 
able  to  come  to  the  gallery  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  watch  our  proceedings. 

Today,  some  of  them  are  over  on  the 
House  side  involved  in  a  hearing  on  vi- 
olence and  victims'  reactions  to  vio- 
lence. This  morning,  they  went  to  the 
National  Cathedral,  to  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast,  in  some  hopes  that 
some  would  understand  that  there  is  a 
much  bigger  lifestyle  out  there  than 
being  involved  in  gangs. 

I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  them 
yesterday.  I  talked  to  them  about  the 
inner-city  programs,  about  the  mid- 
night basketball  programs.  They  tell 
me  it  is  one  of  few  alternatives  to 
being  on  the  streets,  being  involved  in 
that  program  in  Denver,  CO.  It  is  high- 
ly successful. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent reports  that  say  gang  activi- 


ties in  public  housing  has  decreased; 
that  many  players  have  found  perma- 
nent jobs;  that  many  players  have  com- 
pleted GED  requirements.  Certainly 
those  who  believe  in  both  rehabilita- 
tion and  offering  alternatives  to  street 
violence  support  this  amendment  by 
Carol  Moseley-Braun. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
And  all  the  answers  on  a  basketball 
court,  but  certainly  it  has  to  be  one  of 
the  answers  in  providing  alternative 
things  to  late-night  activities. 

I,  myself,  was  a  product  of  a  publicly 
funded  sports  program  and  often  think 
that  perhaps  if  I  had  not  had  those  op- 
portunities, I  would  be  in  a  different 
kind  of  institution  now  than  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

But  certainly  we  can  recognize,  in  a 
time  of  tightening  budgets,  that  it  is 
much  more  cost  effective,  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  societal  trauma,  to  put 
youngsters  in  gyms  rather  than  in  pris- 
ons. 

We  have  already  proven  we  can  be 
tough  on  the  crime  bill.  I  hope  in  this 
bill  we  can  also  prove  we  are  smarter, 
also. 

I  just  wanted  to  rise  to  offer  my  sup- 
port to  my  colleague,  Senator 
Moseley-Braun,  and  to  congratulate 
her  on  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1379  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1376 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  520  of  the  C^n- 
ston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to 
establish  midnight  basketball  league  train- 
ing and  partnership  programs  incorporat- 
ing employment  counseling,  job  training, 
and  other  educational  activities  for  resi- 
dents of  public  housing  and  federally  as- 
sisted housing  and  other  low-Income  fami- 
lies) 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Campbell, 
Senator  Simon,  Senator  Lautenbebg, 
and  Senator  ROBB,  that  is  designed  to 
help  our  Nation  meet  the  second  na- 
tional educational  goal  by  increasing 
educational  opportunities  for  youth 
and  young  adults  who  live  in  public 
and  public-assisted  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send   the  amendment  to   the 
desk? 
The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Dlinols  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun],    for    herself,    Mr.    Campbell,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Robb  pro- 
poses   an    amendment    numbered    1379    to 
amendment  No.  1378. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  ^—MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Midnight 
Basketball  League  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

SEC. 02.  GRAVrS  FOR  MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE    TRAINING    AND    PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section  520  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11903a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  inserting 
"and  assisted"  after  "public"; 

(2)  in  the  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "Pl-buc  Houslno"  before 
"Youth";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Midnight  Basketball  League  Train- 
ing AND  Partnership  Programs.- 

"(1)  AuTHORm.-.- The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  make  grants, 
to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  approved  in 
appropriations  Acts  under  paragraph  (13). 
to— 

"(A)  eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities 
in  carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4);  and 

"(B)  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  entitles  In  es- 
tablishing and  operating  such  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs. 

"(2)  Eligible  ENTmES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  be 
made  only  to  the  following  eligible  entities: 

"(1)  Entitles  eligible  under  subsection  (b) 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"(11)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  or  other 
educational  services. 

"(ill)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing. 

"(B)  Prohibition  on  second  grants.— a 
grant  under  paragrraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be 
made  to  an  eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has 
previously  received  a  grant  under  such  para- 
graph, except  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt an  eligible  advisory  entity  from  the 
prohibition  under  this  subparagraph  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

"(3)  Use  OF  grant  amounts.— Any  eligible 
entity  that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  may  use  such  amounts  only— 

"(A)  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight 
bEisketball  league  program  under  paragraph 
(4); 

"(B)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and 
staff  of  the  program; 

"(C)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  except  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  grant  amount  may  be  used  for 
such  administrative  costs;  and 

"(D)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance 
provided  under  paragraph  (4)(l). 

"(4)  Program  requirements.— Each  eligi- 
ble entity  receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball 
league  program  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  program  shall  establish  a  basket- 
ball league  of  not  less  than  8  teams  having  10 
players  each. 

"(B)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players 
in  the  basketball  leagiae  shall  be  residents  of 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing  or 
members  of  low-Income  families  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937). 

"(C)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 
serve  primarily  youths  and  young  adults 


from  a  neighborhood  or  community  whose 
population  has  not  less  than  2  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  (in  comparison  with  na- 
tional averages): 

"(1)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

"(ii)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed 
by  youths  or  young  adults. 

"(ill)  A  high  Incidence  of  persons  Infected 
with  the  human  Immunodenclency  virus  or 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

"(Iv)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a 
high  birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

"(V)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths 
and  young  adults. 

"(Vl)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

"(D)  The  program  shall  require  each  player 
in  the  league  to  attend  employment  counsel- 
ing, job  training,  and  other  educational 
classes  provided  under  the  program,  which 
shall  be  held  Immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  league  baskettMill  games  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  games  and  at  other  specified 
times. 

"(E)  The  program  shall  serve  only  youths 
and  young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need 
for  such  counseling,  training,  and  education 
provided  by  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  for  demonstrating  need,  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(F)  The  majority  of  the  basketball  games 
of  the  leagrue  shall  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  at  a  location  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the 
program. 

"(G)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for 
each  team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors 
shall  be  private  individuals  or  businesses  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  served  by 
the  program  who  make  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  and  participate  in  or 
supplement  the  employment,  job  training, 
and  educational  services  provided  to  the 
players  under  the  program  with  additional 
training  or  educational  opportunities. 

"(H)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (9). 

"(I)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the 
program  shall  receive  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  eligible  advisory  enti- 
tles receiving  grants  under  paragraph  '8). 

"(5)  Grant  amount  LiMrrATioNS.— 

"(A)  Private  contributions.- The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  an  eligible  entity  that  applies 
for  a  grant  under  i>aragrapb  (6)  unless  the  ap- 
plicant entity  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  entity  will  supplement  the  grant 
amounts  with  amounts  of  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed  (under 
subparagraph  (E)).  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  mid- 
night basketball  league  program. 

"(B)  Non-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources'  includes  amounts  from  non- 
profit organizations,  public  housing  agen- 
cies. States,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  housing  authorities,  pri- 
vate contributions,  any  salary  paid  to  staff 
(other  than  from  grant  amounts  under  para- 
graph (1){A))  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
eligible    entity,    in-kind    contributions    to 
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carry  out  the  prosrram  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee),  the  value  of  any  donated 
material,  equipment,  or  building,  the  value 
of  any  lease  on  a  building,  the  value  of  any 
utilities  provided,  and  the  value  of  any  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteers  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  eligible  entity. 

"(C)      PROHIBmON      ON      SUBSTITUTION      OF 

FUNDS.— Grant  amounts  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  amounts  provided  by  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  supple- 
ment grant  amounts  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
place other  public  funds  previously  used,  or 
designated  for  use,  under  this  section. 
"(D)     Maximum     and     minimum     grant 

AMOUNTS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  any 
single  ellgrible  entity  in  an  amount  less  than 
J55,000  or  exceeding  $130,000,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  (11). 

"(11)  Exception  for  large  leagues.— In 
the  case  of  a  league  having  more  than  80 
players,  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may 
exceed  S130,000,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(E)  Disbursement.— Amounts  provided 
under  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the 
grant  over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  entity  Is  selected  to  receive  the 
grant,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  23  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(11)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  18  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(6)  Applications.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  an  eli- 
gible entity  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  the  form  and  manner  required 
by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee),  which  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basket- 
ball league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
entity.  Including  a  description  of  the  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  and  other 
educational  services  to  be  provided; 

"(B)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  pro- 
viders to  provide  training  and  counseling 
services  required  under  paragraph  (4)  and  a 
description  of  such  service  providers; 

"(C)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  fa- 
cilities for  basketball  games  and  counseling, 
training,  and  educational  services  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  a  description  of  the 
facilities; 

"(D)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from 
the  community  served  by  the  program  who 
have  expressed  Interest  in  sponsoring,  or 
have  made  commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team 
in  the  midnight  basketball  league;  and 

"(E)  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  or 
community  served  by  the  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (4)(C). 

"(7)  Selection.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  select  eligible  entities  that  have  sub- 
mitted applications  under  paragraph  (6)  to 
receive  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  shall  establish  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  applicants  to  receive  such  grants.  The 
criteria  shall  include  a  preference  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  entities  carrying  out  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  in  subur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

"(8)  Technical  assistance  grants.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  made  as  follows: 


"(A)  Eligible  advisory  entities.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
entities  that^- 

"(1)  are  experienced  and  have  expertise  in 
establishing,  operating,  or  administering 
successful  and  effective  programs  for  mid- 
night basketball  and  employment.  Job  train- 
ing, and  educational  services  similar  to  the 
programs  under  paragraph  (4);  and 

"(11)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entitles  regarding  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  programs. 

"(B)  Use.— Amounts  received  under  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  shall  be  used  to  es- 
tablish centers  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  entitles  receiving  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  establishment,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  effective  and 
successful  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c)(3). 

"(C)  Number  and  amount.— To  the  extent 
that  amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts  under  paragraph  (13)(B)  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  technical  as- 
sistance grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  In 
each  fiscal  year  that  such  amounts  are  avail- 
able the  Secretary  shall  make  4  such  grants, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advi- 
sory entitles  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

"(11)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  ad- 
visory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  In  suburban  or 
rural  areas. 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing S25,000. 

"(9)  Advisory  committee.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  In  providing  grants  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  7  members,  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Not  less  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved In  managing  or  administering  mid- 
night basketball  programs  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  been  successful  and 
effective.  Such  individuals  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  a  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section or  a  member  or  employee  of  an  eligi- 
ble advisory  entity  that  receives  a  technical 
assistance  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  A  representative  of  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  is  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  grant  program  for  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  model  projects 
for  high  risk  youth  under  section  509A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-8), 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(C)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(D)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  involved  in  issues  relating 
to  high-risk  youth. 

"(10)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  each  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  receiving  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  for 
each  year  in  which  grant  amounts  are  re- 
ceived by  the  entity,  a  report  describing  the 
activities  carried  out  with  such  amounts. 


"(11)  STtmY.— To  the  extent  amounts  are 
provided  under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (13)(C),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  one  entity  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  study  under  this  paragraph.  The  entity 
shall  use  such  grant  amounts  to  carry  out  a 
scientific  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  eligible  entitles  receiving 
grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The  Secretary 
shall  require  such  entity  to  submit  a  report 
describing  the  study  and  any  conclusions  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
paragraph  is  made. 

"(12)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'Advisory  Committee' 
means  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  paragraph  (9). 

"(B)  The  term  'eligible  advisory  entity' 
means  an  entity  meeting  the  requirements 
under  paragraph  (8)(A). 

"(C)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  means  an 
entity  described  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(D)  The  term  'federally  assisted  low-in- 
come housing"  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  in  section  5126  of  the  Public  and  As- 
sisted Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 

"(13)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(A)  for  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A), 
$2,650,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995; 

"(B)  for  technical  assistance  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(B),  $100,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995;  and 

"(C)  for  a  study  grant  under  paragraph  (11), 
$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.". 

SEC. 03.  PUBUC  HOUSING  MIDNIGHT  BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  520(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C 
11903a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d),  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  youth  sports  program  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  program  under  subsection 
(1)(4)  (not  Including  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
subsection)  if  the  program  serves  primarily 
youths  and  young  adults  from  the  public 
housing  project  in  which  the  program  as- 
sisted by  the  grant  is  operated.". 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorize  less  than  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  new  and  ex- 
isting midnight  basketball  leagues 
which  serve  high  school  dropouts  and 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
the  name  midnight  basketball  is,  in 
some  regards,  misleading.  Although 
midnight  basketball  sounds  like  a  rec- 
reational program,  in  fact,  it  is  actu- 
ally an  educational,  crime  prevention, 
and  socializing  program  designed  to 
provide  young  people  with  alternatives 
to  the  street  and  alternatives  to  crime. 

Midnight  basketball  has  worked  in 
over  41  communities  across  the  United 
States.  It  has  promoted  youth  develop- 
ment by  requiring  leagues  to  form  pub- 
lic and  private  partnerships  with  local 
companies. 

Under  this  amendment,  midnight 
basketball  leagues  would  be  eligible  for 


grants  rangring  from  $55,000  to  $130,000— 
spread  out  over  5  year  periods. 

Leagues  would  have  to  provide  35  per- 
cent in  matching  non-Federal  funds  for 
the  first  2  years,  and  50  percent  in 
matching  funds  thereafter. 

In  Chicago,  private  sponsors  have  not 
only  contributed  funds  to  help  finance 
the  leagues  and  teams,  they  have  also 
helped  midnight  basketball  leagues 
offer  educational  programs  including 
one-on-one  tutorial  sessions  and  GED 
classes  which  league  players  are  re- 
quired to  attend  after  each  game. 

Private  sponsors  have  also  served  as 
important  adult  mentors  and  role  mod- 
els for  the  young  people  living  in  hous- 
ing projects  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  midnight  basketball 
leagues  also  help  prevent  crime  by  re- 
quiring that  a  majority  of  midnight 
basketball  games  be  played  during  the 
hours  when  most  youth  crimes  are 
committed— 10  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 

As  a  result,  midnight  basketball 
leagues  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  have 
successfully  assigned  rival  gang  mem- 
bers to  the  same  teams — effecting 
truces  both  on  and  off  the  court. 

I  ajn  proud  to  say  that  many  league 
players  in  Chicago  have  also  recently 
completed  their  GED  requirements  and 
that  none  of  them  were  in  trouble  with 
the  law  during  the  time  they  were  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

In  Chicago,  midnight  basketball 
leagues  have  been  able  to  serve  80 
youngsters  a  year  at  a  cost  of  about 
$85,000.  It  costs  about  that  much  to  in- 
carcerate one  juvenile  for  2  years. 

If  midnight  basketball  helps  keep 
even  one  of  the  participating  young 
I)eople  out  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, this  program  will  have  served  the 
taxpayers  very  well. 

Mr.  President,  midnight  basketball 
has  been  a  real  success  in  Chicago  and 
in  40  other  communities  across  the 
country  where  leagues  have  already 
been  formed. 

In  fact,  NBC  Nightly  News  reported 
last  November  4  that  20  of  the  150  par- 
ticipants in  the  Camden,  NJ,  midnight 
basketball  league  are  either  in  college 
or  on  their  way  to  college. 

This  program  can  help  us  achieve  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act— achieving  a  90-percent 
graduation  rate — by  giving  youth  and 
young  adults  an  opportunity  to  be  so- 
cialized and  educated  in  a  context  in 
which  there  is  adult  supervision  and  in- 
volvement. 

I  want  to  share  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  my  own  experience  with  the 
approach  that  is  represented  in  this 
program,  because,  as  I  said,  the  title 
"midnight  basketball"  is  misleading. 

The  midnight  basketball  program  es- 
sentially uses  basketball  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportunity  to  provide  tu- 
toring, an  opportunity  to  provide  coun- 
seling, an  opportunity  to  show  youth 
and  young  adults  that  they  have  other 
options  than  being  out  on  the  streets. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  a  dropout  for 
awhile  in  my  young  life.  I  managed  to 
get  a  job  working  in  public  housing 
projects  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
very  good  job  at  the  time. 

But  my  role  was  to  supervise  young 
people  in  a  program  that  was  much 
like  the  midnight  basketball  program. 
I  was  a  supervisor,  but  I  guess  by  osmo- 
sis, the  message  that  was  being  com- 
municated to  these  young  people 
spilled  over  to  me.  As  a  result,  I  was 
then  convinced  that  it  did  make  sense 
to  go  back  to  school;  it  did  make  sense 
to  try  to  reach  broader  horizons;  it  did 
make  sense  to  try  to  make  something 
of  myself;  it  did  make  sense  to  try  to 
give  something  back  to  my  commu- 
nity. 

And  so,  having  seen  programs  like 
midnight  basketball  on  a  very  personal 
level.  I  became  an  advocate  of  the  mid- 
night basketball  approach  even  before 
it  was  called  that. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  midnight  bas- 
ketball approach  work— targeting  our 
young  people  who  are  the  most  ne- 
glected, the  most  at  risk  of  dropping 
out,  the  most  at  risk  of  hopelessness, 
the  most  at  risk  of  not  having  a  gain- 
ful, productive  activity  in  the  after- 
school  hours.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  lend 
its  support  this  afternoon  to  the  mid- 
night basketball  approach — an  innova- 
tive, novel  approach  which  involves  all 
sectors  of  the  community  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  young  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Illinois.  I 
would  point  out  we  have  a  very  suc- 
cessful midnight  basketball  program  in 
Bridgeport,  CT.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  has  achieved  many  of  the 
same  results  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois has  identified  in  her  amendment.  I 
think  this  is  a  fine  addition  to  otir  pro- 
posal on  safe  schools  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
commend  our  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
spend  an  afternoon  with  those  law  en- 
forcement individuals  in  Boston  who 
are  assigned  to  the  gangs.  They  were 
very  strong  in  their  commitment  to 
deal  with  those  individual  members  of 
the  gangs  that  were  difficult  and  vio- 
lent, and  had  that  proclivity.  But  they 
were  also  equally  supportive  of  trying 
to  intervene  with  this  kind  of  program 
so  individuals  would  have  alternatives 
to  gang  violence.  It  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  accepted  in 
the  Senate  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  up.  All  of  us  understand  we  do  not 
utilize  our  schools,  whether  they  are  in 


the  urban  or  rural  community,  nearly 
to  the  extent  we  should  with  the  range 
of  activities.  This  is  a  demonstrated 
successful  program,  and  I  thank  her  for 
these  additions.  Hopefully,  we  will 
have  an  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  just  like  to  ex- 
press a  word  of  support  for  the  aumend- 
ment.  It  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  a  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  this  kind  of  program 
could  be  very  beneficial  and  I  have  had 
no  objection  raised  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  and  at  an 
appropriate  moment  I  will  ask  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I 
could,  a  general  statement  on  the  un- 
derlying amendment,  that  is  the  safe 
schools  amendment. 

I  am  offering  this  safe  schools 
amendment.  I  wish  it  were  not  nec- 
essary. I  wish  this  were  something  that 
would  not  have  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Goals  2000,  but  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber,  regardless  of  where  we  come 
from,  are  painfully  aware  of  what  is 
happening. 

Even  in  the  most  secure  neighbors,  it 
seems,  violence  In  our  schools  has  be- 
come a  fact  of  life — tragically.  The 
amendment  addresses  the  sixth  goal  as 
stated  in  the  Goals  2000  proposal,  going 
back  to  the  conference  in  Virginia  ini- 
tiated by  President  Bush  and  supported 
by  Governors  and  others  at  the  time. 
That  sixth  goal  states  that  all  of  our 
schools  should  be  safe  and  secure. 

This  amendment  which  I  bring  to  the 
floor  has  the  cosponsorships  I  have 
mentioned  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Senator 
DeConcini  of  Arizona  be  included  as  co- 
sponsor  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  responds  to  the  grow- 
ing crisis  of  violence  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  This  measure  will  help  our 
schools  protect  their  students  and  pre- 
serve a  learning  environment  free  fl"om 
violence. 

This  is  a  problem  that  would  have 
been  inconceivable  only  a  few  short 
years  ago.  But  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
now  grrown  so  serious  that  it  demands  a 
Federal  response.  The  Safe  Schools  Act 
that  I  am  proposing  today  will  be  a 
major  component  of  this  response. 
Much  of  the  answer  resides  in  our 
States  and  localities.  We  do  not  man- 
date specifically  in  each  instance  what 
a  State  or  local  school  district  ought 
to  do.  But  we  give  them  broad  author- 
ity to  come  up  with  ideas  and  sanc- 
tions and  proposals  that  would  meet 
the  unique  circumstances  of  these  dis- 
tricts and  of  these  States,  again  rein- 
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forcing  the  underlying  principle  associ- 
ated with  this  legislation  that  the  Sen- 
ator ft*om  Massachusetts  has  brought 
to  the  floor,  and  that  is  flexibility: 
Allow  our  communities  to  respond  in  a 
fashion  they  deem  appropriate. 

We  need  this  legislation  because,  for 
far  too  many  of  our  Nation's  children, 
the  fear  of  violence  rather  than  the 
challenge  of  learning  has  become  the 
reality  of  each  school  day.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  examples,  some  of  which  my  col- 
leagues will  be  painfully  aware  of. 

Just  a  few  city  blocks  from  where  we 
gather  in  this  Chamber,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, gunfire  broke  out  only  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  hallways  of  Dunbar  High 
School,  followed  by  more  shots  outside 
the  building.  Thankfully  no  one  was 
hurt  in  that  exchange  of  gunfire,  but 
the  incident  caused  panic  throughout 
that  school,  causing  students  to  scurry 
for  cover  and  to  flee  the  building  much 
as  if  a  fire  had  broken  out. 

Late  last  year  young  Miguel  de 
Jesus,  a  young  high  school  student  in 
New  Britain.  CT,  was  shot,  grunned 
down,  mortally  wounded  on  the  school 
steps  at  7  a.m.  in  front  of  hundreds  of 
schoolchildren  arriving  for  school  that 
morning.  Jettie  Tlsdale,  a  principal  at 
an  innercity  elementary  school  In 
Bridgeport,  CT,  testified  before  our 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee late  last  year  that  in  her  school, 
her  elementary  school,  she  has  in- 
stalled bulletproof  glass  to  protect  her 
kindergarten  students  from  stray  bul- 
lets. She  also  patrols  the  playgrounds 
at  recess  to  provide  possible  deterrence 
to  violence. 

This  is  in  an  elementary  school.  Chil- 
dren in  some  parts  of  that  city  who  live 
within  two  blocks  of  the  school  have  to 
be  bused  to  school  in  the  morning  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  violence; 
bused  to  school  from  within  two  blocks 
of  the  institution  because  of  what 
these  children  face  walking  to  school. 

Statistical  evidence  is  overwhelming. 
Our  schools  are  becoming  dangerous 
places  and  it  is  not  just  anecdotal,  cit- 
ing the  few  examples  that  I  have.  Nu- 
merous studies  from  all  quarters  have 
Indicated  the  seriousness  and  the 
breadth  of  this  problem. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  has 
estimated  that  nearly  1  in  5  students 
carries  a  weajwn — a  knife,  a  firearm,  or 
a  club — to  school.  Roughly  130,000  stu- 
dents, it  is  estimated,  bring  a  grun  to 
school  every  day;  the  overwhelming 
majority  not  to  inflict  violence  on  one 
of  their  classmates  but  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  violence  they  an- 
ticipate from  some  of  the  students  or 
someone  outside  of  the  school.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Survey  has  estimated 
that  nearly  3  million  crimes  occur  on 
or  near  school  campuses  each  year.  A 
recent  national  survey  in  USA  Week- 
end found  that  37  percent  of  students 
said  they  do  not  feel  safe  at  school  any 
longer,  and  63  percent  said  they  would 
learn  more  if  they  felt  safer. 


A  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
study  found  that  8  percent  of  public 
school  teachers  had  reported  being 
physically  attacked  during  the  pre- 
vious school  year. 

The  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Vio- 
lence reports  that  from  1986  to  1990,  65 
students  and  6  school  employees  were 
gunned  down  at  school;  another  201 
were  severely  wounded  at  school;  and 
242  were  held  hostage  at  gunpoint  at 
school. 

As  these  numbers  demonstrate,  vio- 
lence Is  killing  and  injuring  children 
across  our  Nation.  We  all  know  this 
simply  from  reading  our  morning  news- 
papers. What  Is  less  obvious  is  the  ter- 
rible impact  this  violence  is  having  on 
school  budgets,  at  a  time  when  they 
can  hardly  afford  to  meet  their  edu- 
cational expenses.  Security  measures 
made  necessary  by  violent  incidents  in 
schools  are  sapping  vital  resources 
away  from  teaching  and  learning.  In 
New  Haven,  CT,  for  Instance,  the 
school  district  spent  some  $700,000  last 
year  just  in  1  year  for  school  security. 
This  is  money  that  could  otherwise 
have  been  spent  on  books  and  teachers 
and  computers. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  cited  statistics  involving 
educational  tools  available  at  one  of 
the  innercity  high  schools  that  I  vis- 
ited in  New  Haven.  There  were  only  13 
computers  for  the  entire  senior  high 
school  student  population.  They  lit- 
erally line  up  in  the  afternoon  to  get  a 
few  minutes  on  that  computer.  Only  13 
for  literally  7,000  high  school  students. 
That  is  the  same  school  In  that  same 
district  that  is  spending  almost  SI  mil- 
lion a  year  for  cops  on  corridors  and 
metal  detectors.  Think  of  what  that 
$700,000  could  do  for  that  senior  high 
school  that  could  use  a  few  more  com- 
puters. 

This  safe  schools  bill  is  not  going  to 
answer  every  problem,  but  we  provide 
resources  in  this  amendment  that  will 
allow  for  States  and  localities  to  get 
some  of  those  dollars  to  offset  some  of 
these  staggering  costs  of  security  that 
they  currently  have  to  provide. 

The  Safe  School  Act  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Goals  2000  legislation, 
because  it  represents  an  initial  effort 
to  meet  goal  6,  which  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, which  calls  for  all  schools  in 
America  to  be  free  from  drugs  and  vio- 
lence and  to  offer  a  disciplined  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning. 

I  will  argue  in  many  ways  that  this 
goal  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  oth- 
ers rest.  You  cannot  learn  if  you  are 
frightened  to  death.  Too  many  of  our 
kids  are  frightened  to  death  every  sin- 
gle day.  So  all  other  five  goals  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  provide  some  modi- 
cum of  security  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents during  the  school  day. 

Students  are  never  going  to  learn 
when  they  fear  for  their  safety.  Teach- 
ers are  never  going  to  be  able  to  teach 
when  they  have  to  be  on  the  lookout 


for  guns  and  knives  in  their  class- 
rooms. And  schools  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  their  students  with  all 
of  the  tools  for  learning  when  their 
budgets  are  drained  by  security  devices 
and  police  officers  in  their  corridors. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act  contains  a 
number  of  different  tools  that  schools 
can  use  to  reduce  violence  within  their 
walls.  School  districts  hard  hit  by  vio- 
lence will  be  eligible  for  funds  to  se- 
cure their  buildings  by  installing  metal 
detectors,  conducting  minor  remodel- 
ing, hiring  security  personnel  and 
adopting  other  security  measures.  We 
all  know  that  steps  such  as  these  are 
stop-gap  attempts  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  school  violence. 

They  are  not  obviously  the  long-term 
solutions  to  this  problem.  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  this  fact  by  requiring 
participating  schools  to  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  violence.  The  amendment 
would  fund  in  addition  to  the  measures 
I  mentioned  earlier,  conflict  resolution 
training,  social  skills  development, 
peer  mediation  counseling,  new  cur- 
riculum on  violence  prevention  and 
after-school  programs.  Much  of  this,  I 
sadly  tell  you,  should  have  been  done 
by  the  parents  before  they  ever  come 
to  school.  Tragically,  a  lot  of  these 
kids  are  not  getting  it  at  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  schools  have  to  begin 
taking  on  some  of  these  additional  re- 
sponsibilities. That  is  a  fact  of  life.  So 
these  funds  will  provide  these  schools 
with  the  ability  to  do  some  of  these 
things. 

The  Clinton  administration  has 
strongly  supported  this  balanced  ap- 
proach to  school  violence.  Secretary  of 
Education,  Richard  Riley,  originally 
proposed  this  legislation.  I  introduced 
it  last  year,  along  with  my  colleagues 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
Senator  Pell,  and  Senator  Jeffords 
on  June  17.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
been  joined  by  numerous  other  col- 
leagues. I  mentioned  some  already,  in- 
cluding our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  who  I  see  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Cochran,  and  others. 

We  held  a  hearing  in  September,  and 
this  bill  was  unanimously  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  early  in  November.  We 
thought  this  particular  bill,  the  Goals 
2000  legrislation,  was  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle on  which  to  attach  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
offer  it. 

We  also  have  the  support  of  many  or- 
ganizations. The  amendment  we  are  of- 
fering today  includes  language  offered 
by  Senator  Glenn  to  assure  that  the 
Safe  Schools  program  is  coordinated 
with  other  Federal  efforts  in  this  area. 

Senator  Cochran  will  shortly  come 
forward  with  language  defining  a  State 
role  to  help  disseminate  the  good  ideas 
developed  under  safe  schools  to  other 
communities  and  their  States.  We  al- 
ready have  heard  the  pending  second- 
degree  amendment  from  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  on  the  midnight  basket- 
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ball  prograJTi.  Senator  Simpson  has  an- 
other amendment  to  make  sure  that 
rural  schools  will  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  these  areas,  which  we  will 
accept  as  well  and  will  be  included  as  a 
part  of  this  package. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  already  pointed 
out,  thanks  to  the  good  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  of  Iowa,  and  others  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  legis- 
lation already  received  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  Obviously,  it  needs  au- 
thorization language  in  order  for  that 
money  to  become  available  to  our 
States  and  localities;  hence,  the  neces- 
sity and  the  timeliness  of  offering  this 
amendment  on  this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the 
case  for  the  Safe  Schools  Act,  I  think, 
is  clear  and  compelling.  Again,  I  want 
to  emphasize  we  offer  a  lot  of  flexibil- 
ity here.  We  do  not  get  down  to  specific 
measures  that  each  school  district 
must  impose. 

Sanctions,  for  instance,  are  permis- 
sible within  school  districts  against 
students  who  bring  guns  or  drugs  to 
school.  That  can  include  expulsion — 
whatever  remedies  the  various  school 
districts  and  States  would  like  to  im- 
pose. We  thought  it  appropriate  not  to 
get  into  the  specificity  of  ordering  cer- 
tain sanctions  but  again  to  allow  the 
communities  and  the  States  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  are  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  these  problems  of  violence 
that  are  inflicting  our  school  districts. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  adoption  for  support,  as 
well,  of  the  various  second-degree 
amendments  that  will  still  have  to  be 
ordered. 

My  colleague  from  Vermont,  I  know, 
is  interested  in  responding  to  this,  so  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  after  disposition  of 
the  amendment.  I  be  allowed  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Ted  Stevens  who  is 
celebrating  his  25th  anniversary  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief.  I,  first  of  all,  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on  the 
Safe  Schools  Act.  I  certainly  want  to 
Inform  the  body  that  I  think  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward  in  trying  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  have  in  this  Na- 
tion schools  that  are  safe. 

I  also  am  very  pleased,  and  I  think 
we  are  doing  an  important  thing,  that 
we  are  establishing  Washington,  DC,  as 
a  model  under  this  premise.  Good  Lord, 
if  we  cannot  make  the  schools  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  safe,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  as  a  Federal  Government  expect 
any  city  to  make  their  schools  safe. 


I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  think  the  amendment 
she  has  offered  is  an  excellent  one.  I 
support  it.  I  think  we  are  ready  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  without  offering 
the  second-degree  amendment,  we  will 
have  to  offer  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  is  already  pend- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  fllinois  and  then 
that  would  open  up  the  tree  and  then 
we  would  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Then  I 
think  we  would  also  like  to  explore 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  the 
possibility  of  a  Dorgan  amendment 
that  might  also  be  included  in  the 
package.  I  have  not  talked  with  the 
Senator  about  it.  I  wonder  if  we  can  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  then  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  procedure,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1379. 

The  amendment  (No.  1379)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  Chafee 
and  Lautenberg  also  be  included  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1380  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1378.  AS 
AMENDED 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  State  Leadership 
Activities  to  Promote  Safe  Schools  Act) 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  Dodd 
amendment   and   ask    that   it   be   re- 
ported. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1380 
to  amendment  1378,  as  amended. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  15,  after  line  3.  insert  the  follow- 
ing-: 

PART  B— STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACTTVITIES 

TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.    21.    STATE    LEADERSHIP    ACTIVmES    TO 
PROMOTE      SAFE      SCHOOLS      PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Sute  Leadership  Activities  to 
Promote  Safe  Schools  Act". 

(b)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  from  allocations  under  subsection 
(c)  to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
authorized  activities  described  in  subsection 
(e). 

(c)  Allocation.— Each  Sute  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
that  bears  that  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  for  such  year  as  the  amount  such 
State  educational  agency  receives  pursuant 
to  section  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  all 
such  agencies  in  all  States  having  applica- 
tions approved  under  subsection  (d)  for  such 
year,  except  that  no  State  educational  agen- 
cy having  an  application  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000  for  such  year. 

(d)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  E^ch  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought: 

(2)  contain  a  statement  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  goals  and  objectives  for  vi- 
olence prevention  and  a  description  of  the 
procedures  to  be  used  for  assessing  and  pub- 
licly reporting  progress  toward  meeting 
those  goals  and  objectives:  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  coordinate  such 
agency's  activities  under  this  section  with 
the  violence  prevention  efforts  of  other 
State  agencies. 

(e)  Use  of  Funds.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used— 

(1)  to  support  a  statewide  resource  coordi- 
nator: 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  both 
rural  and  urban  local  school  districts: 

(3)  to  disseminate  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  information  on  success- 
ful school  violence  prevention  programs 
funded  through  Federal,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources; 

(4)  to  make  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  teacher  training  and  parent  and 
student  awareness  programs,  which  training 
and  programs  may  be  provided  through  video 
or  other  telecommunications  approaches: 

(5)  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
section:  and 

(6)  for  other  activities  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Approprutions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIO.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996  to  carry  out  this  section. 

On  page  2.  between  lines  1  and  2,  insert  the 
following: 
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PAKT  A— SAFE  SCHOOLS  PRGRAM 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  pag-e  2,  line  6.  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  4.  line  15,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  5.  line  11,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  5,  line  20.  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  6.  line  14,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  7,  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  8,  line  18,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  11,  line  25,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12.  line  2,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  12.  line  8.  strike  "title"  and  Insert 
"part". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12,  line  20.  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  13.  line  2,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  "title"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  insert  "part". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
sixth  goal  established  by  the  Nation's 
Governors  and  President  George  Bush 
in  an  historic  meeting  at  the  national 
education  Summit  in  1989  provided 
that: 

By  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  that 
goal  is  that  it  probably  should  be  the 
first  rather  than  the  sixth  goal.  If  you 
go  to  school  afraid  about  being  harmed 
by  a  fellow  student  or  becoming  a  vic- 
tim of  a  drive-by  shooting,  you  are  not 
going  to  learn  anything. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  environment  that 
we  find  so  many  of  our  Nation's  school- 
children. It  is  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  some  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding guidance  and  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  local  ad- 
ministrators as  they  try  to  deal  with 
these  very  real  and  very  serious  and 
sometimes  very  deadly  problems  in  our 
Nation's  schools. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  some  additional  funds  to 
States  to  share  information  among 
school  districts  about  safe  schools  pro- 
grrams  that  are  working  and  producing 
good  benefits  not  only  in  that  particu- 
lar State,  but  around  the  country. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  to  all 
States  based  on  the  chapter  1  con- 
centration grant  formula.  Ten  million 
dollars  is  authorized  to  support  a  State 
coordinator,  who  could  provide  infor- 
mation about  safe  schools  initiatives 
and  develop  progrrams  to  help  prevent 
and  deal  with  school  violence.  At  least 
$100,000  would  be  made  available  to 
every  State. 

I  called  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  in  Mississippi,  Tom 
Bumham,  and  asked  him  what  we 
could  do  to  help  stem  school  violence. 
He  suggested  the  need  for  a  State  safe 
schools  coordinator  because  of  an  inad- 
equate amount  of  information  at  the 
State  level  about  some  of  the  problems 
and  the  successful  ways  communities 
deal  with  school  violence.  In  local  ju- 
risdictions and  in  individual  schools, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  information 
about  programs  to  address  the  problem 
of  school  violence.  States  need  to  de- 
termine the  most  serious  problems  so 
they  can  deal  with  them  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

This  amendment  responds  to  a  very 
real  and  very  important  need  that  is 
now  unmet  at  the  State  level. 

The  funds  included  in  the  Cochran 
amendment  will  be  targeted  for: 

Supporting  the  services  of  a  state- 
wide resource  coordinator; 

Providing  technical  assistance  to 
both  rural  and  urban  local  school  dis- 
tricts; 

Disseminating  information  on  suc- 
cessful school  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams funded  through  other  Federal, 
State,  local  or  private  sources;  and 

Finding  other  activities  the  State 
educational  agency  deems  appropriate 
to  assist  in  reducing  school  violence 
and  crime. 

Mr.  President,  America's  school  chil- 
dren should  not  fear  for  their  lives  on 
the  way  to,  during,  or  on  their  way 
home  from  school.  There  are  numerous 
examples  in  every  State  of  violence 
every  day  in  our  schools.  Children  in 
schools  are  killing  each  other.  People 
commit  drive  by  shootings  in  play- 
ground areas  at  schools.  Youth  gangs 
are  a  serious  problem.  These  problems 
plague  not  only  our  large  cities,  but 
our  rural  communities  as  well. 

As  a  result,  students  in  violent 
schools  are  much  less  likely  to  con- 
centrate on  higher  academic  achieve- 
ment and  to  stay  in  school  and  receive 
the  educational  preparation  necessary 
to  become  full  partners  in  our  society. 
Parents  are  outraged  that  their  chil- 
dren cannot  learn  in  a  peaceful  envi- 
ronment. 

The  trends  are  alarming.  According 
to  the  1993  National  Education  Goals 


Report,  9  percent  of  8th  graders,  10  per- 
cent of  10th  graders,  and  6  percent  of 
12th  graders  brought  a  gun  to  school  in 
the  previous  month  in  1992.  Something 
must  be  done  to  stop  our  children  from 
bringing  firearms  on  school  property. 

We  expect  students  to  be  serious 
about  school,  but  schools  and  their  sur- 
rounding communities  also  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  create  an  environment 
where  teaching  and  learning  caji  take 
place. 

President  Bush  and  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors established  six  national  edu- 
cation goals  for  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  1989  at 
the  historic  Charlottesville  Education 
Summit.  The  sixth  goal  is  "by  the  year 
2000,  every  school  in  America  will  be 
free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer 
a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning." 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  assist 
State's  efforts  to  curb  the  growing 
problem  of  violence  in  the  classrooms. 

I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
other  Senators  who  support  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  this 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, an  important  initiative  be- 
fore the  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Cochran  amendment,  I 
commend  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  identifies  a  very  legitimate 
and  serious  problem.  There  are  a  lot  of 
terrific  programs  that  people  are  en- 
gaged in  across  the  country  in 
antiviolence  efforts.  I  recently  partici- 
pated in  a  dinner  here  in  Washington 
with  people  who  came  from  cities  from 
across  the  country — Oakland,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit — people 
who  are  not  in  local  government,  State 
Government,  people  running  boys 
clubs,  girls  clubs,  after-school  pro- 
grams that  are  very  successful.  You  do 
not  hear  about  them.  It  is  the  child 
who  engages  in  an  act  of  violence  who 
gets  the  headline.  For  obvious  reatsons 
we  do  not  read  about  the  child  who 
goes  off  in  the  afternoon  where  there  is 
an  alternative  to  just  hanging  out. 

Too  many  of  these  ideas  are  left  at 
the  local  level.  What  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  achieving  with  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  these 
good  ideas  get  known  by  other  commu- 
nities. Dissemination  of  information  is 
critically  important  if  these  ideas  are 
going  to  reach  other  communities. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  join  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut and  Mississippi. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1380)  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1381  TO  AMENDMENT  1378 

(Purpose:  To  require  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  grants  shall  be  awarded  to  eli- 
gible local  educational  agencies  serving 
rural,  as  well  as  urban,  areas) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr.    Jef- 
fords], for  Mr.  Simpson,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1381: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  Geographic  distribution.— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  awarded  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  serving  rural,  as  well  as  urban, 
areas. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  basi- 
cally establishes  that  rural  areas  ought 
to  be  considered  and  be  included  when 
grants  are  awarded.  We  have  many 
problems  with  schools  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  to  ignore  that  in  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  mistake.  I  believe  it 
will  be  accepted,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
bringing  this  amendment  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  I  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1381)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  debate  on  the  safe  schools 
amendment,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
underlying  amendment  with,  obvi- 
ously, all  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  added  to  it. 

amendment  no.  1378 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  Senator  Dodd's 
amendment  to  S.  1150,  to  improve  safe- 
ty and  security  in  the  Nation's  schools. 
I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation when  it  was  introduced  by  my 
Connecticut  colleague  as  the  Safe 
Schools  Act  of  1993.  President  Clinton 
supports  this  legislation,  and  I  thank 
both  the  President  and  Senator  Dodd 
for  their  leadership  on  the  bill. 

The  legislation  addresses  an  urgent 
need.  I  hear  repeatedly  from  educators 
in  my  State  that  violence  in  schools 
threatens  the  health  and  even  the  lives 
of  their  students  and.  needless  to  say, 
seriously  impedes  their  ability  to  edu- 


cate our  kids.  Earlier  this  week,  David 
Manning,  the  principal  of  Conard  High 
School  in  West  Hartford,  CT,  informed 
me  that  improving  school  safety  has 
become  the  number  one  priority  for 
Connecticut's  high  school  principals, 
and  he  urged  me  to  support  this 
amendment.  Educators  should  not  have 
to  play  a  central  role  in  the  war  on 
crime.  But,  the  bottom  line  is.  we  will 
not  achieve  the  educational  achieve- 
ment goals  set  forth  in  this  bill  unless 
our  schools  are  safe. 

This  legislation  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  most  troubled  school  dis- 
tricts. Participating  schools  will  be 
awarded  $3  million  a  year  for  up  to  2 
years  to  implement  crime  reduction 
measures.  Schools  will  have  flexibility 
to  use  the  funds  in  ways  that  best  meet 
their  needs.  So,  for  example,  schools 
could  enhance  law  enforcement,  they 
could  take  measures  to  protect  chil- 
dren as  they  go  between  home  and 
school,  and  they  could  invest  in  peer 
counseling  and  other  preventive  meas- 
ures. These  and  other  innovative  pro- 
grams will  help  free  our  children  and 
teachers  from  violence  and  the  fear  of 
violence  that  impede  learning  and 
threaten  the  well-being  of  our  children 
and  our  communities. 

The  amendment  will  help  move  the 
Nation  closer  to  one  of  our  national 
education  goals.  Goal  Six  states  that, 
by  the  year  2000.  every  school  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence. 
We  must  achieve  this  goal,  and  we 
must  achieve  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
forward,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1378),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  brief  statement  as  if 
in  morning  business  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  who  is  celebrat- 
ing his  25th  anniversary  in  this  body 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  TED  STEVENS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  before  my  colleagues  today  to  re- 
mind them  of  a  very  special  occasion, 
the  silver  anniversary,  the  25th  anni- 


versary, of  my  colleague  fi-om  Alaska, 
Senator  Ted  Stevens.  His  entrance 
into  this  body  occurred  25  years  ago.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  ranked  eighth  in  overall  seniority 
and  third  among  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. Senator  Stevens  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  since  December 
24,  1968.  As  I  speak,  the  Senator  is  re- 
ceiving treatment  for  back  pain  that 
was  generated.  I  suspect,  from  the  long 
trips  back  and  forth  from  Washington, 
DC,  to  Alaska.  So,  unfortunately,  he 
cannot  be  in  this  body  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now.  Senator  Stevens  has 
demonstrated  his  dedication  to  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  and  certainly  those 
of  the  United  States  as  well. 

Alaskans  celebrated  Senator  STE- 
VENS' 25th  anniversary  last  December 
28  in  Anchorage,  and  those  in  attend- 
ance enjoyed  a  Senate  bean  soup  din- 
ner, which  soup  we  have  all  come  to 
know  so  well  in  the  Senate  cafeteria. 
One  of  Senator  Stevens'  favorites  is 
that  particular  soup.  I  suspect  today  he 
is  going  without  that  soup,  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  joyous  occasion.  Gov- 
ernor Hickel,  our  Governor,  presented 
an  official  proclamation  establishing 
the  day  as  "Senator  Stevens  Day."  He 
also  undertook  an  explanation  of  how 
he.  Governor  Hickel.  appointed  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  to  the  Senate  back  in  De- 
cember of  1968.  The  event  highlighted 
the  numerous  accomplishments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  Speakers 
personalized  their  tributes  with  recol- 
lections. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  minutes  today  to  review 
Senator  Stevens'  outstanding  service 
to  our  State  and  the  Senate  and  offer  a 
few  of  my  own  recollections  and  recog- 
nize him  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  both 
Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Stevens  really  has  an  im- 
pressive history  of  accomplishments 
both  prior  to  and  during  his  service  in 
the  Senate.  During  World  War  II,  Sen- 
ator Stevens  was  a  pilot  with  the  14th 
Air  Force  in  China.  That  was  the  fa- 
mous Flying  Tigers,  Mr.  President. 
After  the  war,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  later  Hai^rard  Law  School.  He 
moved  to  Alaska  to  practice  law  in 
Fairbanks  in  1953,  and  in  1956  he  was 
appointed  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  became 
an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  1958,  where  he  worked  on  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act.  He  was  named 
chief  counsel  to  the  Department  in  1960 
during  the  last  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

In  1961,  he  returned  to  law  practice  in 
Anchorage.  My  esteemed  colleague  was 
elected  to  his  first  of  two  terms  in  the 
Alaska  House  of  Representatives  in 
1964  where,  during  his  second  term,  he 
served  as  speaker  pro  tempore  and  ma- 
jority leader.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  one  of  our 
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flret  U.S.  Senators,  the  late  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett. 

Duiingr  Senator  Stevens'  service  In 
the  Senate,  he  served  8  years  as  Repub- 
lican whip,  from  1977  to  1985,  3  years, 
from  1981  to  1984,  under  former  major- 
ity leader  Howard  Baker. 

Today,  Senator  Stevens  serves  on 
five  Senate  committees:  Rules,  where 
he  Is  the  ranking  Republican,  Appro- 
priations, Commerce,  Governmental 
Affairs,  and  Intelligence.  He  is  also 
presently  a  co-chairman  of  the  Senate 
Observers  Group  to  the  Arms  Control 
talks. 

Senator  Stevens  also  serves  on  the 
Conmiisslon  on  Arts  and  Antiquities; 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol;  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  (Ranking  Re- 
publican); the  Joint  Leadership  Group; 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Preservation  Commis- 
sion; and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  further.  Senator  Ste- 
vens' subcommittee  assignments  on 
the  Appropriations  and  Commerce 
Committees  have  enabled  him  to  really 
play  a  very  important  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  defense  and  security  for 
our  Nation  as  well  as  economic  policy. 
The  intensity  and  the  Intelligence  Sen- 
ator Stevens  has  always  displayed  are 
now  focused  on  overseeing  defense  is- 
sues. As  a  veteran,  he  has  resisted  ex- 
cessive cuts  In  defense  spending  in  the 
post-cold- war  era.  In  1992,  for  example. 
Senator  Stevens  fought  for  the  pro- 
posed $3.8  billion  in  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative,  or  SDI. 

Senator  Stevens  has  fought  hard,  as 
have  all  Alaskans  in  Congress,  to  open 
a  small  portion  of  the  vast  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  to  oil 
exploration.  Meanwhile,  In  the  wake  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill,  he  played  a 
key  role  in  requiring  that  oil  tankers 
be  equipped  with  double  hulls  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  of  his  State  and 
all  coastal  communities.  Senator  Ste- 
vens has  refused  to  give  up  on  Issues 
such  as  maintaining  a  steady  supply  of 
timber  to  support  the  jobs  of  forest 
workers  In  southeeist  Alaska,  working 
to  support  public  broadcasting  to  serve 
Alaska's  sparse  population,  and  work- 
ing to  aid  Federal  workers  who  provide 
Important  services  In  Alaska  under 
sometimes  difficult  conditions.  Sen- 
ator Stevens  also  has  worked  to  instill 
reasonableness  to  wetlands  regulation 
in  Alaska — a  vital  issue  given  that  170 
million  acres  of  Alaska  are  classified 
as  wetland. 

If  Senator  Stevens  has  had  one  credo 
during  the  years  it  has  been  to  put 
Alaska  first.  In  one  speech  during  my 
first  term  in  this  body,  I  remember 
Senator  Stevens  saying,  "They  sent 
me  here  to  stand  up  for  the  State  of 
Alaska."  And  he  has  done  so  with  un- 
surpassed ability,  persistence,  and  de- 
termination. 

Senator  Stevens  is  married  to  Cath- 
erine  Bittner.   They   have   one   child. 


Senator  Stevens  has  five  children  by 
his  first  wife  Ann,  who  died  tragically 
in  a  1978  plane  crash.  At  that  time  Sen- 
ator Stevens  was  trying  to  forge  a 
compromise  on  the  State's  then  biggest 
issue,  passage  of  a  bill  to  settle  land  al- 
location issues  in  Alaska.  But  then 
such  dedication  is  not  unusual,  since 
the  Senator  has  been  involved  with  all 
of  the  major  issues  involving  Alaska 
and  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  State's  35-year  history,  including 
statehood. 

The  list  is  truly  Impressive.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  the  Senate  he  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  build  a  pipeline  to 
move  Alaska's  new-found  Prudhoe  Bay 
oil  wealth  to  market.  To  clear  the  way. 
he  championed  the  most  farslghted  leg- 
islation ever  to  Improve  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
native  peoples  of  an  American  State. 
The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  pioneered  efforts  to  settle 
the  real  claims  of  America's  first  in- 
habitants and  helped  to  meet  their  real 
needs  for  20th  century  living  Improve- 
ments, while  protecting  their  ancient 
cultures.  His  persistence  to  resolve  the 
oil  Issue  finally  paid  off  3  years  later 
when  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  passed  with  the  Vice 
President  breaking  the  tie  in  this  body. 

Two  years  later  Senator  Stevens 
joined  with  Washington's  legendary 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  to  bring  to 
America  the  right  to  rationally  man- 
age Its  fisheries — winning  passage  of 
the  200-mile  limit. 

That  law,  more  than  any  other  one. 
has  permitted  Alaska  to  manage  its 
huge  fisheries  resource  over  our  38,000- 
mile  coastline  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  Four  years  later  Senator 
Stevens  led  the  fight  against  an  unac- 
ceptable version  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
dreams  of  most  Alaskans.  He  worked 
hard  against  tremendous  odds  to  fi- 
nally achieve  a  compromise  bill.  Alas- 
kans are  protected  In  that  bill  In  the 
use  of  Federal  lands  In  our  State. 

Senator  Stevens'  accomplishments 
are  certainly  too  numerous  to  mention 
In  their  entirety.  But  I  will  mention 
one  more. 

In  recent  years  he  had  the  foresight 
to  lead  the  effort  to  ban  drift  nets  from 
the  high  seas,  being  the  first  Senator 
to  push  the  United  Nations  to  outlaw 
the  destructive  curtains  of  death. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Stevens 
celebrates  his  silver  anniversary  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  remarkable  thing 
from  my  vantage  point  is  that  Alaska's 
senior  Senator,  while  he  has  become  a 
figrure  of  truly  national  prominence,  al- 
ways puts  Alaska  and  Alaskans  first. 
Despite  his  seniority.  Senator  Stevens 
still  finds  the  time  to  meet  every  Alas- 
kan Close-Up  student  or  talk  with  resi- 
dents about  their  health  concerns.  His 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Federal- 
State  relations  is  legendary  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  in  Alaska.  In  the  Sen- 


ate, which  has  lost  some  of  its  Institu- 
tional memory  in  recent  years.  Senator 
Stevens  is  able  to  offer  invaluable  in- 
sights on  the  specifics  of  everything 
from  Alaska  Statehood  to  the  history 
of  weather  forecasting  in  the  North. 
His  recollection  of  events  is  probably 
so  extraordinary  because  he  helped 
draft  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  while 
serving  at  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior during  the  Eisenhower  years  and 
because  he  has  had  a  hand  In  virtually 
every  major  Federal  issue  affecting 
Alaska  ever  since. 

I  stand  here  today  to  thank  Senator 
Stevens  for  his  skill,  drive,  and  dedica- 
tion during  his  first  25  years  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  offer  him  a  heartfelt 
good  wish  for  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  that  former  President 
Bush,  who  worked  with  Senator  Ste- 
vens both  as  a  colleague  in  Congress 
and  as  President,  best  described  Sen- 
ator Stevens'  service,  stating,  "He  is  a 
first-class  public  servant,  whose  tire- 
less energy  and  leadership  on  the  issues 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have 
earned  him  respect  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle." 

My  wife,  Nancy,  and  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, join  me  in  congratulating  both 
Ted  and  his  wife,  Catherine.  It  has 
been  great  fun  and  a  privilege  working 
with  my  friend  and  senior  colleague 
Senator  Ted  Stevens,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  our  work  together  for  many 
more  years.  I  know  my  colleagues  do  as 
well. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


LEAVE  GRANTED  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  en- 
tered the  hospital  to  undergo  a  simple 
surgical  procedure  to  remove  a  bone 
spur  from  his  back  which  is  pressing 
against  his  sciatic  nerve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Stevens  be  granted  leave  from  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  rule  VI,  paragraph 
2  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
while  he  recuperates  from  this  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legrislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest he  is  about  to  propose? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  expected  to  propound  the  consent 
request  but  I  will  formulate  it  now.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  put  his  amend- 
ment through  and  then  I  will  propound 
the  request— I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
if  what  we  just  discussed  5  minutes  ago 
In  the  Cloakroom  Is  what  he  has  In 
mind  for  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, when  he  propounds  it,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  I  call  up  my  amendment 
relating  to  school  prayer,  that  amend- 
ment will  be  disposed  of  with  an  up-or- 
down  vote  and  that  no  second-degree 
amendment  will  be  in  order.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  But,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  has  not  formu- 
lated his  unanimous-consent  request 
yet? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  would  be  intended  Is  that 
the  Senator  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment, take  what  time  the  Senator 
would  desire  on  that  amendment.  Fol- 
lowing that,  there  would  be  a  time  at 
which  either  myself  or  a  designee — I 
think  Senator  Danforth  or  Senator 
Jeffords — would  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment.  Then  there  would  be  time 
on  that  for  a  discussion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  discussion, 
there  would  be  back-to-back  votes  on 
the  two  different  proposals  with  the 
first  vote  being  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  the  second  vote  to  fol- 
low immediately  would  be  on  the  other 
amendment.  And  that  there  would  be 
no  second-degree  amendments  or  inter- 
vening action. 

That  would  be  what  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  include,  and  I 
would  propound  that  in  just  a  moment 
or  two.  as  It  Is  being  drafted  by  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
statement  of  what  the  proposal  would 
be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  proposal  be  propounded  as  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Chair  under- 
stand that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  there  to  be  an  agree- 
ment that  two  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, one  following  the  other,  that  sec- 
ond-degrees will  not  be  in  order  to  ei- 
ther of  them,  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina's  amendment  will  be 
voted  upon  first  and  then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  be  voted  upon  thereafter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  seems  to  be  clear 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
there  be  an  up-or-down  vote  on  either 
one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Either  one.  An  up-or- 
down  vote  on  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
ment first  and  up-or-down  vote  on  the 


second  amendment,  should  the  second 
amendment  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Is  there  consent?  There 
seems  to  be  unanimous  consent.  The 
action  of  the  Senate  will  follow  that 
course. 

MOTHER  TERESA'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
say  anything  else,  let  me  say  hurrah 
for  Mother  Teresa.  What  a  wonderful 
little  lady  she  is.  I  want  to  see  certain 
people  and  certain  newspapers  criticize 
her  for  the  strong  stand  that  she  took 
against  abortion  this  morning.  She  laid 
it  on  the  line  with  some,  may  I  say, 
right  Interesting  people  sitting  there 
listening  to  her. 

I  know  some  of  these  "interesting" 
people  were  squirming  In  their  seats.  I 
am  not  going  to  call  any  names,  but  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear  about  whom 
I  am  talking. 

God  bless  Mother  Teresa.  She  stood 
up  nobly  and  eloquently  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  life.  I  am  so  proud  of  her. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  her  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whatever  You  Did  Unto  One  of  the  Least. 

You  Did  Unto  Me 

(By  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta) 

On  the  last  day.  Jesus  will  say  to  those  on 
His  right  hand.  "Come,  enter  the  Kingdom. 
For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I 
was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink,  I  was 
sick  and  you  visited  me."  Then  Jesus  will 
turn  to  those  on  His  left  hand  and  say,  "De- 
part from  me  because  I  was  hungry  and  you 
did  not  feed  me,  1  was  thirsty  and  you  did 
not  give  me  to  drink,  I  was  sick  and  you  did 
not  visit  me."  These  will  ask  Him.  "When 
did  we  see  You  hungry,  or  thirsty  or  sick  and 
did  not  come  to  Your  help?"  And  Jesus  will 
answer  them,  "Whatever  you  neglected  to  do 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  neglected 
to  do  unto  Me!" 

As  we  have  gathered  here  to  pray  together, 
1  think  It  will  be  beautiful  if  we  begin  with 
a  prayer  that  expresses  very  well  what  Jesus 
wants  us  to  do  for  the  least.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisl  understood  very  well  these  words  of 
Jesus  and  His  life  is  very  well  expressed  by  a 
prayer.  And  this  prayer,  which  we  say  every 
day  after  Holy  Communion,  always  surprises 
me  very  much,  because  it  is  very  fitting  for 
each  one  of  us.  And  1  always  wonder  whether 
800  years  ago  when  St.  Francis  lived,  they 
had  the  same  difficulties  that  we  have  today. 
I  think  that  some  of  you  already  have  this 
prayer  of  peace — so  we  will  pray  It  together. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  He 
has  given  us  today  to  have  come  here  to  pray 
together.  We  have  come  here  especially  to 
pray  for  peace,  joy  and  love.  We  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  came  to  bring  the  good 
news  to  the  poor.  He  had  told  us  what  is  that 
good  news  when  He  said:  "My  peace  I  leave 
with  you.  My  peace  1  give  unto  you."  He 
came  not  to  give  the  peace  of  the  world 
which  is  only  that  we  don't  bother  each 
other.  He  came  to  give  the  peace  of  heart 
which  comes  from  loving— from  doing  good 
to  others. 


And  God  loved  the  world  so  much  that  He 
gave  His  son— It  was  a  giving.  God  gave  His 
son  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  what  did  she  do 
with  Him?  As  soon  as  Jesus  came  Into 
Mary's  life.  Immediately  she  went  in  haste 
to  give  that  good  news.  And  as  she  came  into 
the  house  of  her  cousin,  Elizabeth.  Scripture 
tells  us  that  the  unborn  child— the  child  in 
the  womb  of  Elizabeth— leapt  with  joy.  While 
still  in  the  womb  of  Mary— Jesus  brought 
peace  to  John  the  Baptist  who  leapt  for  joy 
in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  as  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  God  the  Son  should  be- 
come one  of  us  and  bring  peace  and  joy  while 
still  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  Jesus  also  died  on 
the  Cross  to  show  that  greater  love.  He  died 
for  you  and  for  me.  and  for  that  leper  and  for 
that  man  dying  of  hunger  and  that  naked 
person  lying  in  the  street,  not  only  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  of  Africa,  and  everywhere.  Our 
Sisters  serve  these  pwor  people  in  105  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Jesus  Insisted 
that  we  love  one  another  as  He  loves  each 
one  of  us.  Jesus  gave  His  life  to  love  us  and 
He  tells  us  that  we  also  have  to  give  what- 
ever it  takes  to  do  good  to  one  another.  And 
in  the  Gospel  Jesus  says  very  clearly:  "Love 
as  I  have  loved  you." 

Jesus  died  on  the  Cross  because  that  is 
what  it  took  for  Him  to  do  good  to  us — to 
save  us  for  our  selfishness  in  sin.  He  gave  up 
everything  to  do  the  Father's  will— to  show 
us  that  we  too  must  be  willing  to  give  up  ev- 
erything to  do  God's  will— to  love  one  an- 
other as  he  loves  each  of  us.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  whatever  it  takes  to  do  good 
to  one  another,  sin  is  still  in  us.  That  Is  why 
we  too  must  give  to  each  other  until  it  hurts. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say:  "I  love  God." 
but  I  also  have  to  love  my  neighbor.  St  John 
says  that  you  are  a  liar  if  you  say  you  love 
God  and  you  don't  love  your  neighbor.  How 
can  you  love  God  whom  you  do  not  see.  if 
you  do  not  love  your  neighbor  whom  you  see. 
whom  you  touch,  with  whom  you  live?  And 
so  It  is  very  Important  for  us  to  realize  that 
love,  to  be  true,  has  to  hurt.  I  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  whatever  it  takes  not  to  harm 
other  people  and.  in  fact,  to  do  good  to  them. 
This  requires  that  I  be  willing  to  give  until 
it  hurts.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  true  love  In 
me  and  I  bring  injustice,  not  peace,  to  those 
around  me. 

It  hurt  Jesus  to  love  us.  We  have  been  cre- 
ated in  His  image  for  greater  things,  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  We  must  "put  on  Christ"  as 
Scripture  tells  us.  And  so,  we  have  been  cre- 
ated to  love  as  He  love  us.  Jesus  makes  Him- 
self the  hungry  one.  the  naked  one.  the 
homeless  one,  the  unwanted  one.  and  He 
says,  "You  did  it  to  Me."  On  the  last  day  He 
will  say  to  those  on  His  right,  "whatever  you 
did  to  the  least  of  these,  you  did  to  Me,  and 
He  win  also  say  to  those  on  His  left,  what- 
ever you  neglected  to  do  for  the  least  of 
these,  you  neglected  to  do  it  for  Me." 

When  He  was  dying  on  the  Cross.  Jesus 
said.  "1  thirst."  Jesus  is  thirsting  for  our 
love,  and  this  Is  the  thirst  of  everyone,  poor 
and  rich  alike.  We  all  thirst  for  the  love  of 
others,  that  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
avoid  harming  us  and  to  do  good  to  us.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  true  love,  to  give  until  it 
hurts. 

I  can  never  forget  the  experience  I  had  in 
visiting  a  home  where  they  kept  all  these  old 
parents  of  sons  and  daughters  who  had  just 
put  them  into  an  institution  and  forgotten 
them— maybe.  I  saw  that  in  that  home  these 
old  people  had  everything— good  food,  com- 
fortable place,  television,  everything,  but  ev- 
eryone was  looking  toward  the  door.  And  1 
did  not  see  a  single  one  with  a  smile  on  the 
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face.  1  turned  to  Sister  and  I  asked:  "Why  do 
tbese  people  who  have  every  comfort  here, 
why  are  they  all  looking  toward  the  door? 
Why  are  they  not  smiling:?" 

I  am  so  used  by  seeing  the  smiles  on  our 
people,  even  the  dying  ones  smile.  And  Sister 
said:  "This  Is  the  way  it  Is  nearly  every  day. 
They  are  expecting,  they  are  hoping  that  a 
son  or  daughter  will  come  to  visit  them. 
They  are  hurt  because  they  are  forgotten." 
And  see.  this  neglect  to  love  brings  spiritual 
poverty.  Maybe  In  our  own  family  we  have 
somebody  who  is  feeling  lonely,  who  Is  feel- 
ing sick,  who  is  feeling  worried.  Are  we 
there?  Are  we  willing  to  give  until  it  hurts  In 
order  to  be  with  our  families,  or  do  we  put 
our  own  Interests  first?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  must  ask  ourselves,  especially  as  we 
begin  this  year  of  the  family.  We  must  re- 
member that  love  begins  at  home  and  we 
must  also  remember  that  'the  future  of  hu- 
manity passes  through  the  family.' 

1  was  surprised  in  the  West  to  see  so  many 
young  boys  and  girls  given  to  drugs.  And  I 
tried  to  find  out  why.  Why  Is  It  like  that, 
when  those  in  the  West  have  so  many  more 
things  than  those  In  the  East?  And  the  an- 
swer was:  "Because  there  is  no  one  in  the 
family  to  receive  them."  Our  children  de- 
pend on  us  for  everything— their  health, 
their  nutrition,  their  security,  their  coming 
to  know  and  love  God.  For  all  of  this,  they 
look  to  us  with  trust,  hope  and  expectation. 
But  often  father  and  mother  are  so  busy  they 
have  no  time  for  their  children,  or  perhaps 
they  are  not  even  married  or  have  given  up 
on  their  marriage.  So  the  children  go  to  the 
streets  and  get  involved  in  drugs  or  other 
things.  We  are  talking  of  love  of  the  child, 
which  is  where  love  and  peace  must  begin. 
These  are  the  things  that  break  peace. 

But  I  feel  that  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
peace  today  is  abortion,  because  it  Is  a  war 
agralnst  the  child,  a  direct  killing  of  the  in- 
nocent child,  murder  by  the  mother  herself. 
And  If  we  accept  that  a  mother  can  kill  even 
her  own  child,  how  can  we  tell  other  people 
not  to  kill  one  another?  How  do  we  persuade 
a  woman  not  to  have  an  abortion?  As  always. 
we  must  persuade  her  with  love  and  we  re- 
mind ourselves  that  love  means  to  be  willing 
to  give  until  it  hurts.  Jesus  gave  even  His 
life  to  love  us.  So  the  mother  who  is  think- 
ing of  abortion,  should  be  helped  to  love, 
that  is.  to  give  until  it  hurts  her  plans,  or 
her  free  time,  to  respect  the  life  of  her  child. 
The  father  of  that  child,  whoever  he  is.  must 
also  give  until  It  hurts. 

By  abortion,  the  mother  does  not  learn  to 
love,  but  kills  even  her  own  child  to  solve 
her  problems.  And,  by  abortion,  the  father  is 
told  that  he  does  not  have  to  take  any  re- 
sponsibility at  all  for  the  child  he  has 
brought  into  the  world.  That  father  is  likely 
to  put  other  women  into  the  same  trouble. 
So  abortion  just  leads  to  more  abortion.  Any 
country  that  accepts  abortion  Is  not  teach- 
ing its  people  to  love,  but  to  use  any  violence 
to  get  what  they  want.  This  is  why  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  love  and  peace  is  abor- 
tion. 

Many  people  are  very,  very  concerned  with 
the  children  of  India,  with  the  children  of  Af- 
rica where  quite  a  few  die  of  hunger,  and  so 
on.  Many  people  are  also  concerned  about  all 
the  violence  in  this  great  country  of  the 
United  States.  These  concerns  are  very  good. 
But  often  these  same  people  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  millions  who  are  being 
killed  by  the  deliberate  decision  of  their  own 
mothers.  And  this  Is  what  is  the  greatest  de- 
stroyer of  peace — abortion  which  brings  peo- 
ple to  such  blindness. 

And  for  this  I  appeal  in  India  and  I  appeal 
everywhere— "Let  us  bring  the  child  back." 


The  child  is  God's  gift  to  the  family.  Each 
child  Is  created  in  the  special  Image  and 
likeness  of  God  for  greater  things— to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  In  this  year  of  the  family  we 
must  bring  the  child  back  to  the  center  of 
our  care  and  concern.  This  is  the  only  way 
that  our  world  can  survive  because  our  chil- 
dren are  the  only  hope  for  the  future.  As 
older  people  are  called  to  God,  only  their 
children  can  take  their  places. 

But  what  does  God  say  to  us?  He  says: 
"Even  if  a  mother  could  forget  her  child.  I 
will  not  forget  you.  I  have  carved  you  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand."  We  are  carved  In  the  palm 
of  His  hand;  that  unborn  child  has  been 
carved  in  the  hand  of  God  from  conception 
and  Is  called  by  God  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
not  only  now  in  this  life,  but  forever.  God 
can  never  forget  us. 

I  will  tell  you  something  beautiful.  We  are 
fighting  abortion  by  adoption— by  care  of  the 
mother  and  adoption  for  her  baby.  We  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  We  have  sent  word 
to  the  clinics,  to  the  hospitals  and  police  sta- 
tions: "Please  don't  destroy  the  child:  we 
will  take  the  child."  So  we  always  have 
someone  tell  the  mothers  In  trouble:  "Come, 
we  will  take  care  of  you.  we  will  get  a  home 
for  your  child."  And  we  have  a  tremendous 
demand  from  couples  who  cannot  have  a 
child — but  I  never  give  a  child  to  a  couple 
who  have  done  something  not  to  have  a 
child.  Jesus  said.  "Anyone  who  receives  a 
child  in  my  name,  receives  me."  By  adopting 
a  child,  these  couples  receive  Jesus  but.  by 
aborting  a  child,  a  couple  refuses  to  receive 
Jesus. 

Please  don't  kill  the  child.  I  want  the 
child.  Please  give  me  the  child.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  any  child  who  would  be  aborted 
and  to  give  that  child  to  a  married  couple 
who  will  love  the  child  and  be  loved  by  the 
child.  From  our  children's  home  in  Calcutta 
alone,  we  have  saved  over  3,000  children  from 
abortion.  These  children  have  brought  such 
love  and  joy  to  their  adopting  parents  and 
have  grown  up  so  full  of  love  and  joy. 

I  know  that  couples  have  to  plan  their 
family  and  for  that  there  is  natural  family 
planning.  The  way  to  plan  the  family  is  nat- 
ural family  planning,  not  contraception.  In 
destroying  the  power  of  giving  life,  through 
contraception,  a  husband  or  wife  is  doing 
something  to  self.  This  turns  the  attention 
to  self  and  so  it  destroys  the  gift  of  love  in 
him  or  her.  In  loving,  the  husband  and  wife 
must  turn  the  attention  to  each  other  as 
happens  in  natural  family  planning,  and  not 
to  self,  as  happens  in  contraception.  Once 
that  living  love  is  destroyed  by  contracep- 
tion, abortion  follows  very  easily. 

I  also  know  that  there  are  great  problems 
in  the  world— that  many  spouses  do  not  love 
each  other  enough  to  practice  natural  family 
planning.  We  cannot  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  world,  but  let  us  never  bring  in  the 
worst  problem  of  all,  and  that  is  to  destroy 
love.  And  this  is  what  happens  when  we  tell 
people  to  practice  contraception  and  abor- 
tion. 

The  poor  are  very  great  people.  They  can 
teach  us  so  many  beautiful  things.  Once  one 
of  them  came  to  thank  us  for  teaching  her 
natural  family  planning  and  said:  "You  peo- 
ple who  have  practiced  chastity,  you  are  the 
best  people  to  teach  us  natural  family  plan- 
ning because  it  is  nothing  more  than  self- 
control  out  of  love  for  each  other."  And  what 
this  poor  person  said  is  very  true.  These  poor 
people  maybe  have  nothing  to  eat,  maybe 
they  have  not  a  home  to  live  in,  but  they  can 
still  be  great  people  when  they  are  spir- 
itually rich. 

When  I  pick  up  a  person  from  the  street, 
hungry,  I  give  him  a  plate  of  rice,  a  piece  of 


bread.  But  a  person  who  Is  shut  out,  who 
feels  unwanted,  unloved,  terrified,  the  person 
who  has  been  thrown  out  of  society— that 
spiritual  poverty  is  much  harder  to  over- 
come. And  abortion,  which  often  follows 
from  contraception,  brings  a  people  to  be 
spiritually  poor,  and  that  is  the  worst  pov- 
erty and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

Those  who  are  materially  poor  can  be  very 
wonderful  people.  One  evening  we  went  out 
and  we  picked  up  four  people  from  the  street. 
And  one  of  them  was  in  a  most  terrible  con- 
dition. I  told  the  Sisters:  "You  take  care  of 
the  other  three;  I  will  take  care  of  the  one 
who  looks  worse."  So  I  did  for  her  all  that 
my  love  can  do.  I  put  her  in  bed,  and  there 
was  such  a  beautiful  smile  on  her  face.  She 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  as  she  said  one  word 
only:  "thank  you"— and  she  died. 

I  could  not  help  but  examine  my  con- 
science before  her.  And  I  asked:  "What  would 
I  say  if  I  were  in  her  place?"  And  my  answer 
was  very  simple.  I  would  have  tried  to  draw 
a  little  attention  to  myself.  I  would  have 
said:  "I  am  hungry,  1  am  dying,  I  am  cold,  I 
am  in  pain."  or  something.  But  she  gave  me 
much  more— she  gave  me  her  grateful  love. 
And  she  died  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Then 
there  was  the  man  we  picked  up  from  the 
drain,  half  eaten  by  worms  and,  after  we  had 
brought  him  to  the  home,  he  only  said  "I 
have  lived  like  an  animal  In  the  street,  but 
I  am  going  to  die  as  an  angel,  loved  and 
cared  for."  Then,  after  we  had  removed  all 
the  worms  fi-om  his  body,  all  he  said,  with  a 
big  smile,  was:  "Sister.  I  am  going  home  to 
God"— and  he  died.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  see 
the  greatness  of  that  man  who  could  speak 
like  that  without  blaming  anybody,  without 
comparing  anything.  Like  an  angel — this  is 
the  greatness  of  people  who  are  spiritually 
rich  even  when  they  are  materially  poor. 

We  are  not  social  workers.  We  may  be 
doing  social  work  in  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
but  we  must  be  contemplatlves  in  the  heart 
of  the  world.  For  we  must  bring  that  pres- 
ence of  God  into  your  family,  for  the  family 
that  prays  together,  stays  together.  There  is 
so  much  hatred,  so  much  misery,  and  we 
with  our  prayer,  with  our  sacrifice,  are  be- 
ginning at  home.  Love  begins  at  home,  and  it 
is  not  how  much  we  do.  but  how  much  love 
we  put  into  what  we  do. 

If  we  are  contemplatlves  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  with  all  its  problems,  these  prob- 
lems can  never  discourage  us.  We  must  al- 
ways remember  what  God  tells  us  in  Scrip- 
ture: "Even  if  a  mother  could  forget  the 
child  in  her  womb— something  impossible. 
but  even  If  she  could  forget— I  will  never  for- 
get you. 

And  so  here  I  am  talking  to  you.  I  want 
you  to  find  the  poor  here,  right  in  your  own 
home  first.  And  begin  love  here.  Ben  that 
good  news  to  your  own  people  first.  And  find 
out  about  your  next-door  neighbors.  Do  you 
know  who  they  are? 

I  had  the  most  extraordinary  experience  of 
love  of  neighbor  with  a  Hindu  family.  A  gen- 
tleman came  to  our  house  and  said:  "Mother 
Teresa,  there  Is  a  family  who  have  not  eaten 
for  so  long.  Do  something."  So  I  took  some 
rice  and  went  there  immediately.  And  I  saw 
the  children— their  eyes  shining  with  hunger, 
I  don't  know  If  you  have  every  seen  hunger. 
But  I  have  seen  it  very  often.  And  the  moth- 
er of  the  family  took  the  rice  I  gave  her  and 
went  out.  When  she  came  back,  I  asked  her: 
"Where  did  you  go?  What  did  you  do?"  And 
she  gave  me  a  very  simple  answer:  "They  are 
hungry  also."  What  struck  me  was  that  she 
knew— and  who  are  they?  A  Muslim  family— 
and  she  knew.  I  didn't  bring  any  more  rice 
that  evening  because  I  wanted  them,  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  to  enjoy  the  joy  of  sharing. 
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But  there  were  those  children,  radiating 
joy,  sharing  the  joy  and  peace  with  their 
mother  because  she  had  the  love  to  give 
until  it  hurts.  And  you  see  this  Is  where  love 
begins— at  home  In  the  family. 

So,  as  the  example  of  this  family  shows. 
God  will  never  forget  us  and  there  is  some- 
thing you  and  I  can  always  do.  We  can  keep 
the  joy  of  loving  Jesus  in  our  hearts,  and 
share  that  joy  with  all  we  come  in  contact 
with.  Let  us  make  that  one  point— that  no 
child  will  be  unwanted,  unloved,  uncared  for, 
or  killed  and  thrown  away.  And  give  until  it 
hurts— with  a  smile. 

Because  I  talk  so  much  of  giving  with  a 
smile,  once  a  professor  fi-om  the  United 
States  asked  me:  "Are  you  married?"  And  I 


which  the  politicians  publicly  acknowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  our  values  and  our 
laws  as  a  nation.  But  the  politicians  do 
not  really  mean  that.  Their  real  belief, 
based  on  their  actions,  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  source  of  our  values. 
They  believe  in  big  Government. 

That  is  why  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  being  used  by  bureaucrats 


educational  agency  shall  require  any  person 
to  participate  In  prayer  or  Influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  In  such  public 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  about  as 
clear  as  you  can  make  an  amendment. 
But  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  Edu- 
cation Committee  staff  said.  "Oh,  no. 
we  can't  take  that  one;  we're  going  to 


to  distribute  condoms  in  the  schools  of    second  degree  you  if  you  offer  it 


America  at  the  same  time  children  are 
prohibited  from  reading  the  Bible. 

What  kind  of  message,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and I  refer  to  Mr.  President  Clin- 
ton when  I  say  this— what  kind  of  mes- 


Now,  let  me  state  the  realities  of  the 
situation  as  the  Senate  is  constituted 
today.  The  distinguished  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Demo- 
crats, control  the  Senate  since  they 


said:  "Yes.  and  I  find  it  sometimes  very  dlf-    sage  does  this  state  of  affairs  send  to    have  a  majority  of  the  votes.  So   only 


flcult  to  smile  at  my  spouse.  Jesus,  because 
He  can  be  very  demanding— sometimes." 
This  is  really  something  true.  And  there  is 
where  love  comes  in— when  it  is  demanding, 
and  yet  we  can  give  It  with  joy. 

One  of  the  most  demanding  things  for  me 
Is  travelling  everywhere— and  with  publicity. 
I  have  said  to  Jesus  that  if  I  don't  go  to 
heaven  for  anything  else.  I  will  be  going  to 
heaven  for  all  the  travelling  with  all  the 
publicity,  because  it  has  purified  me  and  sac- 
rificed me  and  made  me  really  ready  to  go  to 
heaven. 

If  we  remember  that  God  loves  us.  and  that 
we  can  love  others  as  He  loves  us,  then 
America  can  become  a  sign  of  peace  for  the 
world.  From  here,  a  sign  of  care  for  the 
weakest  of  the  weak— the  unborn  child- 
must  go  out  to  the  world.  If  you  become  a 
burning  light  of  justice  and  peace  In  the 
world,  then  really  you  will  be  true  to  what 
the  founders  of  this  country  stood  for.  God 
bless  you. 

SCHOOL  PRAYER  AND  CHILDREN'S  VALUES 

Now  then,  Mr.  President,  shortly  I 
will  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  shall 
defer  doing  so  momentarily,  at  least. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans 
listened  to  President  Clinton's  State  of 
the  Union  speech  during  which  he  made 
a  number  of  appeals  to  our  Nation,  one 
of  them  being — let  me  quote  it  since  he 
said  it  so  eloquently  and  with  great 
passion: 

And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight,  let  us  give  our 
children  a  future.  Let  us  take  away  their 
guns  and  give  them  books.  Let  us  overcome 
their  despair  and  replace  it  with  hope.  Let 
us,  by  our  example,  teach  them  to  obey  the 
law,  respect  our  neighbors,  and  cherish  our 
values. 

I  wish  the  President  had  been  a  little 
more  specific  about  whose  values  and 
what  values.  But  nevertheless,  it  was 
good  rhetoric.  And  I  enjoyed  listening, 
particularly  as  my  mind  raced  back- 
wards in  time  to  various  campaign 
promises  and  various  criticisms  and  ac- 
tions taken  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Anyway,  "cherish  our  values,  respect 
our  neighbors."  It  struck  me  that  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  right  here  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  also  in  print  and  available 
to  everybody  in  this  country.  A  book 
that  is  well  known,  it  is  called  The 
Holy  Bible.  It  is  a  dust  catcher  in  a  lot 
of  places,  but  it  is  the  greatest  book 
ever  written. 

So,  while  the  President's  rhetoric 
was  all  well  and  good,  the  fact  is  that 
America's  children  cannot  even  read 
ftom   this   book   in   their   classrooms. 


young  people?  When  our  Government 
forbids  reading  from  the  Bible,  but 
pays  for  the  distribution  of  condoms  in 
the  schools,  what  kind  of  message  does 
the  combination  of  those  two  Govern- 
mental actions  send? 

How  can  we  expect  schoolchildren,  as 
President  Clinton  put  it,  "to  obey  the 
law,  respect  our  neighbors  and  cherish 
our  values"  if  the  U.S.  Government 
says  that  the  Bible  and  prayer  do  not 
belong  in  the  school,  but  condoms  do? 

The  President  engaged  in  the  rhetori- 
cal exhortation  that  "by  our  example, 
let's  teach  our  children  to  obey  the  law 
and  respect  our  neighbors  and  cherish 
our  values."  I  say.  "Very  well,  Mr. 
President,  but  then  what  did  you  do  at 
the  first  crack  of  the  bat  when  you 
took  office,  except  to  negate  every- 
thing that  Mother  Teresa  said  this 
morning  at  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast. As  soon  as  possible,  I  am  going  to 
get  a  copy  of  what  Mother  Teresa  said, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  And  before  this 
month  is  out,  I  may  also  read  it  into 
the  Record  three  or  four  times  because 
it  needs  to  be  understood  where  our 
values  do  and  do  not  come  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  now  agreed  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
vote  on.  Yesterday,  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Senator  first  said, 
"No,  but  go  ahead"  and  then  his  aides 
intervened  and  said,  "No,  Senator 
Helms  can't  have  that."  The  text  on 
the  easel  to  my  right  is  the  language  of 
the  amendment  that  Senator  Kennedy 
and  his  staff  did  not  want  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  yesterday.  He  does  not  want 
Senators  to  be  embarrassed  by  having 
to  vote  on  it  up  and  down.  I  replied, 
"OK"  and  I  went  home.  But  ais  I  left  I 
said  I  wa.s  going  to  impress  upon  the 
American  people  what  is  at  stake. 

Overnight,  we  contacted,  directly  and 
indirectly,  thousands  of  people  and 
alerted  them  that  we  were  going  to 
offer  the  amendment  today.  Let  me 
read  it  from  the  chart  on  the  easel: 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  act,  or  any 
other  act,  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  In,  prayer  In  public  schools  by 
individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  nor  any  local 


Democrats  get  to  sit  in  the  chair  and 
preside  over  the  Senate.  And  time  and 
time  again  only  Democrats  are  recog- 
nized to  speak  or  offer  amendments  at 
crucial  times — when  push  comes  to 
shove— on  an  issue.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  Republican  Senator  to 
even  offer  an  amendment  without  hav- 
ing it  gutted  if  the  Democratic  man- 
ager of  a  bill  persists  in  the  notion  that 
the  Senate  should  not  even  vote  on  a 
particular  amendment^such  as  the  one 
I  have  just  read  to  you. 

I  am  now  going  to  be  able  to  offer 
that  amendment  in  just  a  few  minutes, 
and  get  it  voted  on  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
had  a  change  of  heart  overnight — per- 
haps because  I  fully  intended  to  spend 
7  or  8  hours  on  this  floor  discussing  the 
amendment  until  I  could  offer  it. 

What  is  going  to  happen  next  is  to- 
tally predictable.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  and  get  a  rollcall  vote  set 
for  it.  Then  Senator  Kennedy  is  going 
to  bring  in  Senator  John  Danforth.  or 
somebody  else,  and  they  will  attempt 
to  muddy  the  water  about  what  the 
issue  raised  by  the  amendment  is.  But 
I  want  the  people  of  America  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  it  is  that  really  up- 
sets them.  It  is  this  amendment  lan- 
guage on  the  easel,  which  says  that: 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  act.  or  any 
other  act,  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  In.  prayer  in  public  schools  by 
individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  nor  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  require  any  person 
to  participate  in  prayer  or  Influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  In  such  public 
schools. 

For  those  Americans  who  may  be 
watching  on  C-SPAN,  I  suggest  that 
you  begin  right  now— if  you  favor  this 
amendment  on  school  prayer— to  call 
your  Senator.  The  telephone  number  is 
on  the  easel,  let  me  read  it,  1-202-224- 
3121.  Ask  for  your  Senators  from  your 
state  and  tell  them  how  you  feel  about 
the  amendment.  If  you  are  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  tell  them  that.  But 
please  help  ensure  that  the  Senate  has 
a  vote  on  it  that  is  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
the  text  of  this  amendment  from  time 
to  time  so  it  will  be  clearly  understood 
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by  the  public  and  Senators.  All  of  the 
exhortations  and  obfuscatlons  you  will 
hear  later  you  can  make  up  your  own 
mind  about. 

An  almost  identical  amendment  to 
this  one  was  passed  in  1989  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
269  to  135—1  repeat,  269  to  135,  almost 
two  to  one.  This  amendment — I  shall 
reiterate  time  and  time  again  in  this 
discussion — will  prevent  any  school  dis- 
trict which  has  a  policy  of  prohibiting 
voluntary  student-initiated  prayer  in 
the  schools  from  receiving  any  Federal 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  or  any 
other  act. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  does  not  mandate  school 
prayer  or  require  schools  to  write  any 
particular  prayer.  It  simply  forbids 
school  districts  from  setting  up  official 
policies  or  procedures  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  prohibiting  individuals 
from  voluntarily  saying  prayers  at 
school. 

Senator  Danforth  and  others  may 
come  in  here  and  say,  "Oh,  how  are  you 
going  to  do  this,"  and  "How  are  you 
going  to  do  that?"  But  let  me  remind 
Senators  that  for  over  50  years  this 
century — no  60  years  in  this  century — 
there  was  no  problem.  Prayers  were 
said  everyday  in  my  grammar  school 
and  high  school — public  schools — until 
that  lady  from  Pennsylvania,  using  her 
little  boy  as  a  pawn,  agitated  on  the 
issue  until  it  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  we  know  what  the  final  re- 
sult was. 

Mr.  President,  in  short  under  the 
amendment,  if  a  school  district  ac- 
tively prohibits  voluntary  student-ini- 
tiated prayer  in  school,  then  under  this 
amendment,  yes,  that  is  right,  old 
Helms  is  proposing  that  that  school 
district  lose  its  Federal  funding.  How- 
ever, if  the  school  district  does  not  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  prayer  at  all,  then 
the  funds  will  not  be  cut  off.  As  long  as 
they  do  not  take  a  position  one  way  or 
another — because  that  will  restore  the 
situation  to  what  it  was  before  all  this 
foolishness  started  and  when  principles 
meant  something  in  the  schools — and  I 
mean  p-r-i-n-c-i-p-1-e-s. 

Again,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion, 
a  school  is  not  required  under  this  lan- 
guage to  do  anything  in  favor  of  vol- 
untary prayer.  It  merely  must  refrain 
from  instituting  policies  prohibiting 
voluntary  student  prayer. 

As  I  said.  Senators  are  going  to  hear 
all  sorts  of  obfuscating  remarks,  but  I 
hope  the  C-SPAN  cameras  will  focus  on 
language  on  the  easel  again,  just  so 
there  will  be  no  mistake.  This  is  what 
the  amendment  says.  This  is  all  the 
amendment  says: 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  act,  or  any 
other  act,  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in.  prayer  in  public  schools  by 
Individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  nor  any  local 


educational  agency  shall  require  any  person 
to  participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in  such  public 
schools. 

And  if  those  of  you  listening  out 
there  in  America  are  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  I  Implore  you  to  put  in  a 
call  to  your  Senator.  If  you  cannot  get 
your  Senator  personally,  talk  to  their 
administrative  assistant  or  their  legis- 
lative assistant.  If  they  will  not  talk  to 
you  about  it,  you  can  pretty  well  as- 
sume that  that  Senator  is  not  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  Maybe  not  in 
all  cases,  though. 

Once  again,  there  is  the  phone  num- 
ber on  the  easel:  202-224-3121.  Call  and 
ask  for  your  Senator  and  say,  "Where 
do  you  stand  on  school  prayer?"  If  you 
get  a  "non-answer,"  you  can  consider 
that  that  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  for  the 
Record  that  language  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  has  been  a 
part  of  every  education  appropriations 
bill  since  1982.  For  instance,  section  304 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Appropriations  Act  of  1993,  passed  just 
this  past  October,  states  that: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
programs  of  voluntary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  parents  out 
there  watching  this  debate  can  attest 
that  the  principals  or  superintendents 
of  their  schools  are  scared  of  their 
shadows  and  have  shut  off  any  consid- 
eration of  voluntary  student-initiated 
school  prayer  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
called  on  the  carpet  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats or  the  ACLU — the  dreaded 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

That  is  the  formidable  intimidation 
that  exists  right  now,  Mr.  President. 

Now,  let  me  read  you  from  this  other 
little  book.  It  is  called  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  is  the  issue  for 
February  2,  which  is  yesterday,  and 
what  do  you  know — the  first  thing  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
reads  as  follows: 

The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Frederick 
Lindstrom,  Jr.,  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Me- 
diator, Meridian,  MS,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  said  anything  about  prayers  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  House 
Chamber.  Official  prayers  are  offered 
every  day  in  both  houses. 

Now  let  us  read  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings in  the  Record  to  see  how  the  Sen- 
ate began  yesterday  morning. 

Well,  what  do  you  know — first  page 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
Senate  for  Wednesday,  February  2 
reads  as  follows: 

The  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

He  said: 

Let  us  pray. 


Eternal  God,  Lord  of  history.  Ruler  of  the 
nations,  with  profound  gratitude  we  thank 
You  for  the  words  with  which  the  Constitu- 
tion begins. 

Then  Dick  Halverson  continued  with 
his  typically  eloquent  prayer. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  can  begin  their  days  ac- 
tivities by  praying  with  impunity,  but 
not  so  American  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Now,  I  fully  expect  some  Senators  to 
argue  later,  "Oh,  yes  they  can.  Helms 
is  wrong." 

But  Mr.  Helms  Is  not  wrong.  The 
American  people  perceive  a  lot  of 
things,  and  that  is  the  reason  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  support  re- 
storing prayer  to  the  schools.  I  do  not 
know  how  Senators  are  going  to  vote.  I 
do  not  even  know  whether  the  Amer- 
ican i)eople  are  calling  their  Senators' 
offices  right  now  on  the  number  I  gave 
out.  But  is  it  not  astounding  that  the 
Senate,  the  House,  the  Supreme  Court, 
all  begin  with  a  prayer.  Yet,  you  can- 
not do  that  in  the  schools — it  is  taboo. 

I  watched,  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  take  the  oath  of  office.  And 
where  do  you  reckon  his  hand  was 
placed  when  he  took  that  solemn  oath? 
On  the  Bible.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  says  school  children 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  pray- 
er when  they  are  at  school. 

But,  thank  the  Lord,  in  the  polls, 
every  poll  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
readily  recognize  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical imperatives  of  restoring  school 
prayer.  I  hear  it  every  time  I  go  home. 
About  a  third  of  the  mail  that  I  get 
from  parents  makes  the  same  plea, 
"Why?  Why  can  you  guys  pray  but  my 
child  can't?"  We  are  going  to  answer 
that  question  shortly  with  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  Reader's  Digest  maga- 
zine commissioned  the  Wirthlin  Group 
to  conduct  a  poll  on  the  school  prayer 
issue  back  in  1992.  The  Wirthlin  Group 
found  that,  what  do  you  know,  80  per- 
cent — eight,  zero  percent — of  the 
American  people  disapprove  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  prayers  to  be  offered  at 
high  school  graduations.  What  a  silly 
ruling.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Court 
was  doing  when  it  decided  that  case. 

The  Wirthlin  poll  also  showed  that  75 
percent  of  Americans  favor  prayer  in 
the  public  schools.  And  Reader's  Digest 
pointed  out  that  these  opinions  in 
favor  of  school  prayer  were  expressed 
by  Democrats,  Republicans,  blacks  and 
whites,  rich  and  poor,  high  school  drop- 
outs, college  grraduates,  reflecting  a 
profound  disparity  between  the  citi- 
zenry and  the  Court. 

Despite  this  massive  public  support, 
all  we  ever  hear  on  this  matter  is  that 
the  Constitution  prohibits  govern- 
mental establishment  of  religion.  So 
what?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Issue. 


Read  the  first  amendment.  See  if  you 
can  find  any  basis  for  the  despicable 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  country,  when  kids  are  shooting 
each  other,  when  no  moral  principles 
survive  In  the  schools  or  In  many  fami- 
lies, or  anywhere  else.  We  have  run  the 
gamut.  Of  course,  the  social  engineers 
blame  It  all  on  poverty.  They  blame  it 
on  not  spending  enough  Federal 
money.  But  what  we  really  not  have 
enough  of  is  the  moral  character  and 
backbone  in  this  country  needed  to  re- 
store the  family  by  restoring  the  prin- 
ciples that  once  grulded  us  as  a  nation 
and  as  Individuals  in  this  country. 

Despite  all  of  this  massive  public 
support,  all  we  hear  from  the  media 
and  the  lawyers  is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  governmental  establish- 
ment of  religion.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  school  prayer. 

Because  if  it  did,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
establishment  clause  really  outlawed 
officially  sponsored  prayer,  we  would 
not  be  praying  In  this  Chamber  and  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  would  not  be  able 
to  open  its  own  sessions  with  prayer. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  not  put  his  hand  on  the  Holy 
Book  as  he  takes  the  oath  of  office.  It 
is  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  ultimate 
absurdity,  to  Interpret  the  first  amend- 
ment as  so  many  have  interpreted  it  to 
prohibit  school  prayer. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite people — I  miss  him — dissented  in 
one  of  the  Supreme  Court's  earliest 
school  prayer  cases  and  I  applaud  him 
for  it.  Potter  Stewart  said  in  that  dis- 
sent, and  let  me  quote  him: 

a  compulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structures  a  child's  life  that  if  religious  exer- 
cises are  held  to  be  an  impermissible  activ- 
ity in  school,  religion  is  placed  at  an  artifi- 
cial and  state-created  disadvantage. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  cre- 
ates a  disadvantage  for  religion  if  it 
keeps  religion  out  of  the  schools,  and 
that  has  surely  been  the  result.  To  con- 
tinue Potter  Stewart's  comments,  he 
said: 

Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  such  ex- 
ercises for  those  who  want  them  is  necessary 
if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in  the 
matter  of  religion. 

Of  course.  Potter  Stewart  was  abso- 
lutely right.  Then  he  continued: 

And  a  refusal  to  permit  religious  exercises 
thus  is  seen,  not  as  the  realization  of  state 
neutrality,  but  rather  as  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  of  secularism. 

Mr.  President,  Potter  Stewart  accu- 
rately predicted  that  governmental  in- 
tolerance of  religion  would  be  the  natu- 
ral and  precise  effect  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision to  ban  school  prayer.  And  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  myriad  of  school  prayer  deci- 
sions have  in  fact  fueled  governmental 
intolerance — and  assaults — on  any  ves- 
tige of  Christianity  In  the  public 
schools? 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  repeat 
to  anybody  who  may  be  watching  the 


Senate  session  who  is  interested  In  the 
school  prayer  issue.  If  you  are  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  that  I  am  talking 
about,  call  202-224-3121  and  ask  for  your 
Senator.  K  they  shove  your  call  aside, 
make  a  note  of  it.  But  you  deserve  an 
answer.  You  are  entitled  to  know  how 
your  Senator  stands  on  the  issue,  and 
how  they  Intend  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples of  government's  overzealous  as- 
saults on  religion  In  the  schools.  Even 
in  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  which 
some  of  my  liberal  friends  sarcastically 
refer  to  as  being  part  of  the  Bible 
Belt— and  I  will  proudly  plead  guilty  to 
being  fi-om  the  Bible  Belt — the  confu- 
sion growing  out  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  has  left  its  mark. 

There  was  a  teacher  in  Lexington, 
NC,  a  man  named  Ronald  Chapman, 
who  resigned  his  job  because  he  refused 
to  end  his  32-year  tradition  of  reading 
the  Bible  and  praying  with  his  special 
education  students.  For  32  years,  he 
had  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  both 
students  and  their  parents.  But  the 
school  authorities  put  the  heat  on  him 
about  it  until  he  quit.  He  said,  "K  I 
cannot  have  a  prayer  and  give  them 
hope  from  the  Bible,  forget  this  job.  I 
quit."  I  do  not  think  he  should  have 
quit.  But  I  can  understand  the  frustra- 
tion that  led  him  to  It. 

Then,  in  Thomasville,  NC — a  fur- 
niture manufacturing  center  in  the 
same  county — a  school  superintendent 
banned  the  decades-old  tradition  of 
permitting  a  public  prayer  before  high 
school  football  games — somebody  had 
protested  to  the  ACLU  of  course. 

And  then  a  Federal  court  prohibited 
a  State  judge  in  Charlotte  from  open- 
ing his  own  court  session  with  a  prayer 
for  wisdom  and  guidance  from  God, 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  itself, 
which  caused  all  of  this  absurdity, 
opens  every  one  of  its  sessions  with 
prayer. 

Since  governments  have  put  re- 
straints on  religious  freedom  in  public 
all  over  this  country,  confusion  has  be- 
come rampant  and  people  are  dis- 
content because  moral  principles  and 
rights  are  being  watered  down. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint 
when  the  decline  of  this  country  really 
began.  It  began  when  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair — according  to  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair's  own  son — conspired  with  Com- 
munist attorneys  who  came  to  her 
home  to  orchestrate  the  lawsuit  that 
resulted  in  the  first  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision banning  prayer. 

Since  that  time,  America  has  been  on 
the  slippery  slope.  Morality  has  been 
all  but  forgotten.  It  is  scoffed  at  in  a 
lot  of  circles.  As  I  said  earlier,  right 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  if  you  have 
kids  killing  kids  with  guns,  they  say: 
OK,  we  have  to  have  the  Brady  bill  and 
control  the  guns,  not  the  kids.  But  that 
will  not  stop  it. 

And  of  course  It  will  not.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  should  observe  par- 


enthetically, has  the  toughest  gun  con- 
trol law  I  believe  in  existence  any- 
where; certainly  In  this  country.  Yet, 
Washington,  DC,  Is  known  as  the  "Mur- 
der Capital  of  the  World,"  and  the 
"Crime  Capital  of  the  World." 

I  believe,  and  millions  of  Americans 
believe,  it  is  because  we  took  this  Book 
out  of  the  schools.  Away  with  it,  and 
along  with  it  went  all  regard  for  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  principles  includ- 
ing those  concerning  love  for  our  fellow 
man  and  respect  for  human  life. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Florida 
not  too  long  ago,  a  school  principal  felt 
personally  obliged  to  use  his  scissors  to 
remove  pictures  of  the  Bible  Club  from 
each  and  every  copy  of  the  high  school 
annual  because  he  felt  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  prayer  decisions  re- 
quired It. 

So  he  took  his  scissors  and  took  each 
one  of  the  high  school  annuals  and 
clipped  pictures  that  might  have  any 
relationship  whatsoever  with  religious 
matters  out  of  the  book. 

In  a  number  of  States,  believe  It  or 
not — and  I  am  not  making  this  up — stu- 
dents have  been  prohibited — forbid- 
den—from praying  in  their  cars  in 
school  parking  lots  before  school  even 
begins  or  during  lunch.  They  cannot 
even  bring  their  Bibles  into  the  schools 
with  them. 

In  Colorado,  a  Denver  school  tried  to 
have  all  copies  of  the  Bible  removed 
from  school  libraries  on  the  grounds 
that  their  presence  on  the  shelves  was 
an  Infringement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  school  prayer.  The  lawyers 
can  say  they  misread  the  Court's  deci- 
sion if  they  want  to,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  practical  effect  of  the  deci- 
sions all  across  the  country. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate studies,  and  maybe  more  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  that  have  noted 
the  textbooks  in  the  public  schools  sys- 
tematically shun  the  role  of  religion  in 
molding  the  Nation  and  motivating  our 
leaders  because  the  publishers  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
quire such  censorship.  I  do  not  think 
they  do.  I  do  not  think  the  Court  in- 
tended that. 

My  older  daughter  is  an  elementary 
school  principal.  Governor  Martin  ap- 
pointed her— Jane  Helms  Knox — to  two 
successive  terms  on  the  State  Text- 
book Commission,  and  Jane  was  ap- 
palled at  what  the  textbook  publishers 
have  been  doing.  Bless  her  heart.  I  am 
proud  of  her.  She  said.  "I  am  not  going 
to  approve  these  books  unless  you  put 
some  of  our  religious  history  back  in." 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  my  favor- 
ite organizations,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  all  the  other  lib- 
eral extremists.  They  are  running  all 
over  the  country  using  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Weisman  case  to 
force  school  boards  to  ban  public  pray- 
ers at  high  school  football,  basketball 
games,  commencements,  and  other 
school  activities. 
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But,  thank  the  Lord,  all  over  this 
country  good,  old,  plain  American  citi- 
zens are  fighting  back,  and  I  am  here 
today  because  I  want  them  to  know  I 
am  proud  to  be  on  the  same  team  with 
them.  We  may  lose  today,  but  I  say  to 
them  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
fight.  If  this  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved today.  It  is  going  to  be  back 
again  and  again  and  again,  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt  once  said. 

In  many  cities  and  towns,  school  offi- 
cials are  providing  a  moment  of  silence 
In  lieu  of  public  prayer,  and  the  people 
are  grasping  the  opportunity  to  sponta- 
neously recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
imlson.  I  guess  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  considers  that  to  be  a  re- 
bellion. But  if  that  is  a  rebellion.  Mr. 
President,  let  the  people  make  the 
most  of  it. 

But  these  spontaneous  acts  of  prayer 
have  been  too  much  for  the 
antlrellglous  bigots  in  some  cities  and 
with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union's  help  they  have  gone  back  to 
the  Federal  courts  to  try  to  block  even 
moments  of  silence  before  ball  games 
and  other  events. 

Finally,  there  is  the  episode  in  Mis- 
sissippi where  the  principal  of  a  high 
school.  Dr.  Bishop  Knox,  was  suspended 
and  then  fired,  believe  It  or  not,  for  al- 
lowing the  students  to  read  a  short 
interdenominational  prayer  over  the 
school  intercom.  What  a  terrible  thing 
to  let  a  student  do.  but  that  is  how  far 
we  have  come.  The  students  them- 
selves— and  this  is  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— in  the  Mississippi  school  had 
voted  490  to  96  In  favor  of  having  this 
brief  prayer  read  during  morning  an- 
nouncements. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  was  discussing  this 
Issue  the  other  day  with  a  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  He  said  you  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  young  people.  The  truth  is 
that  I  have  never  failed  to  meet  with  a 
young  person  or  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  come  to  see  me — I  met 
with  a  group,  took  them  Into  the  Vice 
President's  Office  just  a  little  while 
ago  before  I  began  to  speak  today.  I 
told  them,  as  I  so  customarily  do,  that 
I  get  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  that  old 
expression  about  young  people  going  to 
the  dogs,  that  the  younger  generation 
is  going  to  the  dogs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  so.  They  said 
that  in  the  ancient  time  of 
Demosthenes.  It  was  not  so  then  and  it 
is  not  now.  The  fact  is  that  the  young 
people  who  come  to  see  me  are  fabu- 
lous— and  I  cannot  believe  only  the 
young  people  who  are  conservative 
come  because  a  lot  of  them  say  they  do 
not  agree  with  me  on  various  things. 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  spend  any  time,  I 
invest  a  lot  of  time  with  young  people. 
But  Just  last  week — and  this  has  hap- 
pened a  number  of  times  in  the  past  20 
years — I  met  with  a  group  of  people  and 
the  voting  light  came  on  and  I  said, 
"Well,  I  have  got  to  go  vote.  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  Senate  In  a  roll  call 


vote?"  They  said  yes,  so  we  came  over. 
Before  we  did,  however,  one  young  lady 
took  my  hand  and  she  said  "Senator, 
before  we  leave,  can  we  have  a  word  of 
prayer?"  And  we  did,  standing  there  in 
my  office. 

I  would  not  have  thought  about  doing 
that  if  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing a  Governor,  a  Senator  when  I  was 
that  age.  But  these  young  people  are 
groping  and  grasping  for  role  models. 
They  want  to  do  the  right  thing  but 
they  have  so  many  forces  pulling  and 
tugging  and  say,  oh,  that  is  politically 
incorrect  when  they  know  what  they 
need  to  do  and  these  young  people 
know  what  should  be  right.  They  have 
a  familiarity  with  this  Book  and  they 
have  a  desire  to  communicate  with 
their  God.  No  thanks  to  school  admin- 
istrators— no  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  no  thanks  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

But  going  back  to  where  I  started, 
what  are  we  doing  when  we  do  not  pass 
an  amendment  like  this  because  we 
bring  in  the  sophisticates  to  say,  "Oh, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  if  there  is  an 
Arab  prayer?"  I  tell  you  what  I  would 
do.  I  would  let  there  be  an  Arab  prayer, 
anybody  who  wants  to  pray.  You  are 
going  to  hear  that  kind  of  argument  in 
rebuttal  to  this  amendment  but  the 
Senators  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  whether  they 
make  that  argument  or  not. 

Perhaps  the  irony  of  ironies  in  the 
whole  situation,  Mr.  President,  are  the 
news  reports  recently  about  the  spir- 
itual resurgence  in  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Billy  Graham, 
who  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
products  North  Carolina  has  ever  ex- 
ported, has  told  me  about  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  was 
the  Communist  Soviet  Union  and  his 
experiences  after  that  time. 

A  similar  account  was  given  in  a  Jan- 
uary 4,  1998  Newsweek  article  detailing 
how  the  republics  now,  the  former 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  al- 
lowing prayer  and  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools — and  this  was 
from  Newsweek  meigazine.  Let  me 
quote: 

"[T]here  la  a  religious  revival  In  Russia, 
and  educators— pressured,  at  times,  by  par- 
ents—are searching  for  ways  to  give  students 
an  etblc  to  live  by.  In  a  change  as  radical  as 
Its  embrace  of  democracy,  Russia— like  sev- 
eral other  former  Soviet  republics— has  em- 
barked on  a  massive  effort  to  bring  the 
teaching  of  religion  back  Into  Its  160,000 
schools. 

There  Is  the  story  of  one  Soviet 
schoolteacher,  a  lady.  She  has  been 
teaching  for  40  years  and  is  an  atheist. 
She  understands  the  need  for  religrlous 
foundations  in  order  to  maintain  her 
country's  social  fabric  at  this  difficult 
time. 

She  said: 

Now  [our]  belief  [in  Lenin]  is  gone  and  that 
is  why  we  have  to  turn  to  Jesus. 

Oh,  mercy.  Can  you  not  Imagine  the 
consternation   among    some    Senators 


and  some  people  In  the  administration 
and  maybe  in  the  Supreme  Court,  not 
to  mention  the  ACLU  at  such  a  state- 
ment? Think  of  this  woman  being  so 
dumb  as  to  say  that  we  must  turn  to 
Jesus  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  might  be  some  Moslem  over 
there  who  does  not  like  to  hear  about 
Jesus,  so  we  just  have  to  throw  the 
whole  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
This  Soviet  teacher  went  on  to  say: 
Either  the  children  will  learn  from  his  ex- 
ample, or  they  will  turn  to  crime,  drugs,  and 
alcohol. 

Wonder  where  she  got  such  a  mis- 
conception? I  think  she  must  know 
what  is  going  on  In  America  today. 

The  former  Soviet  republics  obvi- 
ously learned  the  hard  way  that  with- 
out the  underpinning  of  religion,  no  so- 
ciety, no  economy,  can  survive,  much 
less  prosper.  Unfortunately,  it  appears 
that  the  cultural  and  media  elite  in 
this  country  are  determined  to  force  us 
to  learn  the  same  lesson  the  hard  way, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  favor  this 
amendment,  whether  Senators  vote  for 
it  In  the  majority  or  not. 

And  then  there  is  George  Washing- 
ton's final  coimsel.  Do  you  remember 
that,  Mr.  President?  His  words  are  just 
as  applicable  today  as  they  were  the 
day  he  said  them  over  200  years  ago.  He 
gave  a  warning  to  this  new  Nation, 
which  he  had  headed.  He  said: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk.  And  as  the 
clerk  reads  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment slowly,  I  hope  the  C-SPAN  cam- 
eras will  focus  on  that  language  on  the 
easel  here  so  that  the  people  at  home 
can  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1382. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in,  prayer  in  public  schools  by 
individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  state  nor  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  require  any  person 
to  participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in  such  public 
schools.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  two 
things.  I  believe  we  neglected  to  lay 
aside  a  pending  amendment,  Is  that 
correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
granted  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  desires  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  conclusion,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  telephone  number  for 
the  Senate.  If  anybody  watching  is  in- 
terested, use  your  telephone. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be 
done  by  jpeople  in  the  name  of  their  re- 
ligrion  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  are  some  things  that  must  be 
done  in  one's  own  life  and  in  one's  own 
community. 

That  realization  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  Government  can  do  and  what 
Government  cannot  do  pertaining  to 
religious  activity  is  the  rationale  for 
this  Senator,  or  one  of  the  rationale  for 
this  Senator,  leaving  the  Senate. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  important 
values  cannot  be  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  even  furthered  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  what 
is  done  here  in  Washington  can  never 
be  confused  with  religious  observance 
or  purely  religious  activity.  At  least,  it 
does  not  encompass  the  totality  of  reli- 
gious activity. 

So  I  would  simply  like  to  point  out 
that  when  we  deal  with  religious  mat- 
ters in  Government,  when  we  deal  with 
religious  matters  in  Congress,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  question  of:  Well,  who  is 
for  religion  and  who  is  against  reli- 
gion? It  is  not  a  matter  of  let  us  go  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  vote  on  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  be  religious.  Be- 
cause, in  fact,  there  is  not  any  reli- 
gious position  that  I  know  of  on  this 
legislation. 

There  are  various  denominations,  I 
am  sure,  that  have  various  views  on 
the  efficacy  of  school  prayer  and  the 
wisdom  of  having  prayers  in  public 
schools. 

But  this  is  not  a  vote  or  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  whether  or  not  a 
Senator  or  whether  or  not  the  country 
itself  is  on  God's  side  or  not  on  God's 
side.  That  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Nor  is  this  a  constitutional  issue  that 
is  being  raised  today.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  not  offered  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Whether  or 
not  there  are  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions on  prayer  in  school,  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  interprets  those  constitu- 
tional limitations  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  implies  that  we 
take  the  Constitution  as  we  find  it, 
that  we  take  Constitution  as  it  has 


been  Interpreted  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  And,  taking  it  as  we 
find  it,  then  we  decide  what  to  do 
about  a  particular  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  this  amendment  does  not  open  up 
new  constitutional  possibilities  for 
prayer  in  school.  No,  it  does  not.  It 
does  something  else. 

This  amendment  is  what  is  known  as 
a  mandate.  This  is  a  mandate  from 
Washington,  or  a  prop>osed  mandate 
from  Washington,  directed  from  us  to 
the  school  districts  of  America. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  we  should  be  uttering  mandates 
from  Washington  about  everything  and 
anything  that  goes  on  at  the  local 
level.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
we  in  Washington  know  how  local 
school  districts  should  conduct  their 
affairs,  and,  knowing  how  local  school 
districts  should  conduct  their  affairs, 
we  then  hand  down  our  orders. 

Here  Is  the  way  we  hand  down  our  or- 
ders from  Washington.  We  say:  Do  you 
want  our  money?  School  districts  of 
America,  we  have  money  in  Washing- 
ton, seemingly  unlimited  money.  It 
does  not  matter  if  we  raised  it  in  taxes 
or  not.  If  we  do  not  have  enough  that 
we  taxed  from  the  American  people,  we 
borrow  It.  We  have  money.  Would  you 
like  it?  Would  you  like  to  have  Wash- 
ington's money?  Well,  if  you  want 
Washington's  money,  do  things  Wash- 
ington's way.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  Is  a  mandate. 

We  In  Congress,  if  we  pass  this,  have 
decided  that  our  money.  Washington's 
money,  will  not  be  available  through 
our  Department,  the  Department  of 
Education,  under  this  act  to  State  or 
local  school  districts  that  deny  or  ef- 
fectively prevent  participation  in  pray- 
er. That  Is  our  mandate. 

My  understanding  of  the  debate  here- 
tofore on  this  bill  that  Is  now  before 
us.  Education  2000.  was  that  a  lot  of 
people  did  not  believe  in  Government 
mandates.  A  lot  of  people  believe  that 
the  answers  should  be  in  the  local 
school  districts  or  in  the  States,  not  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that 
we  should  be  very  reluctant  to  condi- 
tion the  grranting  or  the  withholding  of 
Federal  funds  on  people  in  the  school 
districts  doing  things  our  way.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  the  debate 
prior  to  this  afternoon. 

But  now  we  are  told,  school  prayer  Is 
different.  We  believe  In  It.  And.  really, 
we  know  the  answers,  and  the  decision 
should  no  longer  be  made  In  the  school 
districts.  We  In  Washlngrton  should 
make  the  decision.  If  the  school  dis- 
tricts want  our  money,  then  they 
should  comply,  like  it  or  not;  no  discre- 
tion. No  discretion.  No  ability  to  make 
a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  particu- 
lar needs  or  the  judgment  of  the  people 
on  the  school  boards  of  America.  For- 
get them.  What  do  they  know?  Poor 
dumb  clucks  out  there.  We  know  the 
answers   here   in   Washington.    So   we 


pass  a  mandate,  conditioning  the 
granting  or  the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds  on  the  school  boards  of  America 
doing  things  our  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  school 
district  out  there  somewhere  that  is 
Northern  Ireland  writ  small.  Let  us 
supjxjse  there  is  a  community  some- 
where in  America  where  there  is  ter- 
rible dissension  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  someplace, 
say.  in  a  State  where  Mr.  Louis 
Farrakhan's  representative  has  been 
making  2%-hour  speeches  castigating 
Jews.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  school  dis- 
trict would  say  to  itself:  In  this  kind  of 
volatile  atmosphere  we  really  think  It 
would  be  better  if  our  schools  would 
not  be  Involved  In  the  business  of  the 
practice  of  religion. 

We  would  say  by  this  vote:  We  do  not 
care  about  what  you  think.  We  do  not 
care  about  the  conditions  in  your 
school  district.  So  what?  What  if  there 
Is  disruption?  What  if  ipeople  are  at 
swords  points  in  your  community  over 
religion?  What  if  there  have  been  all 
kinds  of  incidents,  swastikas  painted 
on  buildings  In  your  school  district? 
What  if  Protestants  are  against  Catho- 
lics? What  if  there  is  a  true  minority 
religion  and  It  feels  put  upon  In  that 
community,  and  your  school  district 
says:  Let  our  school  be  an  island  of 
ipeace.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  Be- 
cause if  you  want  Federal  money,  you 
better  do  things  our  way.  The  central 
office  has  made  the  decision  on  this 
matter,  not  you  in  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

I  would  point  out.  incidentally,  that 
this  amendment  may  be  a  backdoor 
way  of  preventing  Federal  funds  going 
to  any  school  district  because  there  are 
cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
what  could  be  denominated  as  vol- 
untary prayer  is  unconstitutional.  If  a 
schoolteacher  stands  up  and  says.  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  voluntary  prayer  in 
this  school.  You  kids  are  free  to  join  in 
it  or  not  to  join  In  it."  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  not  permissible 
under  the  Constitution,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  particular 
amendment  does  not  do  anything  about 
the  Constitution.  But  It  does  say  that 
in  that  case,  if  a  school  district  takes 
the  position  that  It  is  going  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution,  then  that  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  is  a  limi- 
tation on  voluntary  prayer,  thereby 
cutting  off  Federal  funds. 

So  I  point  out  the  fact  that  the  way 
this  amendment  is  drafted  it  could  be  a 
trap.  It  could  be  a  trap  that  says  to 
school  districts  that,  unless  your 
schools  oi)erate  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  the  funds  are  no  longer  going 
to  be  available. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention — I  am  sorry  the  exact  form  of 
the  amendment,  the  wording,  has  been 
covered  up.  It  is  a  very,  very  interest- 
ing last  sentence  which  I  will  read  to 
the  Senate. 
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"Neither  the  United  States  nor  any- 
State  nor  any  local  educational  agency 
shall  require  any  person  to  participate 
in  prayer" — so  far,  so  good — "or  influ- 
ence the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer 
in  such  public  schools." 

Let  me  emphasize  the  key  points. 
Educational  agencies,  school  boards, 
cannot  "influence  the  form  or  content 
of  any  prayer  in  *  *  *  public  schools." 

Under  this  amendment,  if  they  do 
that,  their  money  is  cut  off.  School 
boards  cannot  influence  the  form  of 
prayer.  What  does  that  mean?  Let  us 
suppose  that,  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis,  a  student  in  a  public  school  de- 
cides that  prayer  out  loud,  in  a  loud 
voice,  is  the  best  kind  of  prayer.  The 
student  stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
class,  disruptively,  and  begins  to  pray. 
Does  this  amendment  say — and  I  think 
it  does — why,  the  schools  cannot  do 
anything  about  that.  This  is  prayer.  We 
cannot  influence  that,  because  that  is 
the  form  of  prayer. 

Do  we  mean  that  there  is  an  absolute 
first  amendment  right  enforced  by  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  Federal 
funds  for  children  in  schools  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  name  of  prayer  they  want 
to  do?  To  pray  in  any  form  at  any  time 
in  any  voice  with  any  degrree  of  disrup- 
tion in  the  classrooms,  out  of  the  class- 
rooms, in-school  hours,  out-of-school 
hours,  in  the  middle  of  the  math  class, 
during  tests,  various  sects?  What  kinds 
of  religion?  Satanism?  Native  Amer- 
ican religions  relating  to  peyote?  Is 
that  a  form  of  prayer?  The  schools  can- 
not do  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of 
question  that  is  raised  when  we  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  decide  that  we  really  do 
have  all  the  answers,  broad  sweeping 
answers,  answers  to  be  mandated  from 
Washington,  answers  to  be  issued  to  all 
people  throughout  this  country  in  all 
school  districts  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  all  the  answers  to 
take  away  any  discretion,  any  sense  of 
responsibility  that  exists  out  there  in 
America  for  people  to  say,  here  is  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

Maybe  there  are  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  prayer  in 
public  school.  That  is  a  different  issue. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  debate  that,  and 
I  have  debated  that  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  a  different  issue, 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  prayer  in  public  school.  That 
is  an  issue  to  be  determined  constitu- 
tionally, not  by  statute. 

But  here  we  are  not  saying  whether 
there  should  be  the  possibility  of 
schools  adopting  some  sort  of  program, 
we  axe  saying  from  Washington,  "Well, 
schools,  you  have  to  allow  prayer  in 
your  schools  and  you  cannot  influence 
the  form  or  the  content  of  those  pray- 
ers." It  is  a  mandate.  What  is  so  great 
about  that?  What  is  so  great  about 
Government  mandates?  What  is  so 
great  about  Washington  control?  If  we 


truly  believe  that  there  is  a  moral  cri- 
sis in  America — and  I  believe  that — 
how  many  of  us  truly  believe  that  the 
answer  to  that  moral  crisis  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate?  If  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  moral  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica— and  I  do — how  many  of  us  truly 
believe  that  this  great  country  is  wait- 
ing with  bated  breath  for  yet  another 
amendment  to  be  adopted  by  100  Sen- 
ators in  Washington,  DC?  Is  this  the 
moral  problem  in  America?  Are  we  kid- 
ding ourselves?  Are  we  taking  an  in- 
flated view  of  our  own  importance?  Are 
we  taking  the  people  of  America  them- 
selves and  our  families  and  our  parents 
off  the  hook? 

Does  the  most  fervent  believer  in 
prayer  really  think  that  the  answer  is 
in  this  kind  of  an  amendment  with 
mandates  from  Washington?  Or  is  the 
answer  much  closer  to  the  real  world 
than  this?  Are  the  values  in  the  home 
and  are  the  values  in  the  family  and 
are  the  values  in  good  parenting  and  in 
the  churches?  What  is  wrong  with  the 
churches?  I  thought  that  was  where  the 
religious  nurture  of  children  took 
place,  not  in  public  schools. 

I  hope  we  defeat  this  amendment.  I 
hope  we  defeat  this  amendment  not 
only  because  it  purports  to  put  the  an- 
swer where  it  is  not.  but  because  in  the 
actual  reading  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
a  trap:  Funds  granted  or  withheld  ac- 
cording to  sweeping  principles  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  no  discretion  in 
school  districts  and  in  school  boards  to 
try  to  handle  specific  problems,  even 
disruptive  and  volatile  problems  in 
their  own  communities;  no  ability  of  a 
school  district  even  to  decide  to  com- 
ply with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  fear  of  losing  funds;  and  no 
ability  of  schools  or  school  boards  or 
principles  or  teachers  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  decorum  in  the  school  and 
in  the  classroom,  because  under  this, 
governments  at  any  level,  including 
the  school  boards,  cannot  influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer.  Wide, 
sweeping,  broad,  powerful,  big-Govern- 
ment answer  to  the  problems  of  our 
country.  It  is  not  a  good  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  defeats  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  against  this  amendment, 
but  before  doing  so,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  certainly  set  out  the  re- 
alities of  this  whole  issue  as  we  ap- 
proach it.  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  an  Episcopalian 
minister  by  profession,  a  Member  of 
this  body,  a  very  well-regarded  Member 
of  this  body.  I  think  he  has  very  explic- 
itly, very  eloquently,  very  clearly  indi- 
cated why  the  Senate  should  not  be 
going  down  the  road  of  adopting  this 
kind  of  an  amendment. 


On  behalf  of  myself,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  I  speak  for  98  other  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  when  I  tell  him  how 
grateful  I  am  for  his  leadership  and  his 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
myself.  I  feel  strongly  about  it.  I  want 
to  say,  as  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  pre- 
senting this  proposal,  he  read  from 
something  and  I  thought  he  was  sug- 
gesting and  I  thought  I  heard  him  say 
that  this  is  the  language  of  some 
present  law.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
him.  But  I  want  it  clearly  understood, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
not  the  language  of  any  present  law. 
This  would  be  new  law.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  new  law. 

The  Goals  2000  act,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering and  to  which  this  amendment 
is  being  suggested,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  this  Congress 
will  pass  this  year.  Productive  and 
challenging  schools  are  just  as  impor- 
tant for  the  future  of  our  Nation  as  af- 
fordable health  care,  personal  safety, 
economic  prosperity.  Yet,  now  we  find 
ourselves  diverted  from  the  important 
business  at  hand  so  that  some  can 
make  political  points  and  hold  up  the 
President's  agenda. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to 
find  common  ground  for  improving  our 
schools — and  God  only  knows  we  sure 
have  an  obligation  to  try  to  do  that — 
the  divisive  issue  of  school  prayer  is 
needlessly  being  injected  into  the  de- 
bate. The  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution's  establishment 
clause  separates  church  from  state  to 
ensure  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  our 
citizens  are  dictated  solely  by  their 
conscience  and  not  by  their  Grovern- 
ment. 

Before  they  came  to  this  country, 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  firsthand 
knowledge  of  a  society  with  Govern- 
ment-supported churches.  They  under- 
stood the  persecution  and  social  divi- 
siveness  which  results  from  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  For  well  over  200 
years,  we  have  been  fighting  to  pre- 
serve that  separate  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  looking  at 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  re- 
port on  this  subject,  and  let  me  explain 
for  those  who  are  listening  what  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible  according  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

It  says: 

Supreme  Court  decisions,  coupled  with 
dicta  in  the  Court's  opinion  and  related 
State  and  lower  Federal  court  decisions, 
make  clear  that  not  all  Government  involve- 
ment with  religion  in  the  public  schools  is 
constitutionally  forbidden.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  affirmed,  for  instance,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Government  sponsorship  of 
objective  instruction  about  religrlon,  about 
relierlous  literature  such  as  the  Bible,  and 
about  religious  holidays  as  part  of  a  secular 
program  of  education  in  the  public  schools. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Moreover,  no  decision  bars  an  individual 
student  or  teacher  from  engaging  in  private 
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prayer  or  other  rellglouB  activity  during  the 
school  day,  at  least  so  long  as  it  Is  not  dis- 
ruptive of  the  school  environment  and  does 
not  connote  school  endorsement  of  the  activ- 
ity. 

But  this  amendment  would  go  much 
further.  This  amendment  would  prac- 
tically insist  upon,  require,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  prayers  in  school. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  prayer  has 
been  banned  for  public  school  students. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  never  forbidden 
students  from  engaging  in  quiet,  per- 
sonal, and  voluntary  prayer.  Students 
can  also  form  and  attend  voluntary 
prayer  groups  and  Bible  clubs  on  school 
grounds.  But  the  Helms  amendment 
would  go  well  beyond  these  well-estab- 
lished principles  and  practices.  It  could 
be  argued  that  it  would  require  schools 
to  grant  a  student's  request  to  des- 
ignate a  time  at  school  for  prayer. 
Even  if  the  school-sponsored  period  of 
prayer  is  for  voluntary  and  individual 
prayer,  the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
held  that  such  a  prayer  period  amounts 
to  Government  endorsement  of  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Weisman,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  school  may 
not  establish  a  period  for  prayer  at  a 
graduation.  In  that  recent  1992  deci- 
sion, the  Court  concluded  that  by  es- 
tablishing a  period  for  prayer,  a  stu- 
dent who  objects  "has  a  reasonable  per- 
ception that  she  is  being  forced  by  the 
State  to  pray  in  a  manner  her  con- 
science will  not  allow." 

Forcing  someone  to  pray  is  not  what 
this  country  stands  for,  but  it  is  what 
this  amendment  stands  for. 

Those  of  us  who  defend  the  principle 
of  church  and  state  are  often  accused 
of  being  antireligious.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Anyone  who 
truly  cares  about  religious  freedom 
should  fight  against  any  law  that  al- 
lows the  Government,  which  includes 
public  school  officials,  to  tell  us  when, 
with  whom,  and  how  we  should  pray. 
Religion  should  be  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual conscience  and  not  Government 
edict. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina, 
when  he  offered  this  amendment,  held 
up  a  large  board  for  the  TV  camera  to 
zero  in  on  and  said  call  1-202-224-3121  if 
you  support  the  amendment.  But  I 
want  anyone  who  might  be  within 
range  of  my  voice  to  know  that  that 
same  number  can  and  should  be  called 
to  indicate  that  you  are  opposed  to 
prayer  in  the  schools,  and  that  the 
Helms  amendment  moves  us  in  that  di- 
rection. Call  your  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Ask  for  your  Senator  and  say  you 
do  not  want  prayers  in  the  schools  and 
you  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  butting  into  this  area;  that  you  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Missouri  stated 
it  very  well  when  he  indicated  his  op- 
position to  this  amendment  because  he 
was  not  certain  bow  fair  it  would  go, 


and  that  he  did  not  think  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  done.  He 
made  it  clear  that  at  some  point  he 
might  be  in  favor  of  considering  the 
whole  question  of  prayer  in  the  schools 
but  not  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  say  to  anyone  who  feels  strongly 
that  we  do  not  want  prayer  in  the 
schools,  we  want  to  maintain  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  indeed,  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  1-202-224-3121  and 
tell  your  Senator  you  do  not  want  any 
amendment  to  be  adopted  in  this 
Chamber  that  makes  it  possible  for  or 
requires  schools  to  open  their  doors  to 
prayer  in  the  schools. 

That  is  not  what  this  America  is  all 
about.  It  has  not  been  that  for  over  200 
years.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
move  in  that  direction  at  the  present 
time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  the  comments  of  Senator 
Danforth  simply  illustrate  why  he  is  a 
valued  Member  of  this  body  and  why, 
after  this  year,  we  are  going  to  miss 
him.  He  is  absolutely  on  target. 

This  is — let  us  label  it  correctly — 
compulsory  voluntary  prayer.  It  is  a 
strange  beast  that  is  being  thrust  upon 
us.  But  it  is  a  beast.  The  Supreme 
Court  uses  what  they  call  the  Lemon 
criteria  for  determining  whether  some- 
thing is  constitutional  in  this  area  of 
church  and  state.  Unlike  a  phrase  that 
is  taken  out  of  context  from  Thomas 
Jefferson,  we  do  not  have  an  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state  or  a 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state.  If  the  local  Methodist  church  is 
on  fire,  we  call  out  the  fire  department. 
But  that  same  help  is  there  for  the 
Catholic  church  or  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, or  whatever  it  might  be. 

But  we  have,  in  the  Lemon  criteria, 
said  that  any  excessive  entanglement 
between  church  and  state  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution.  And  I  think  this 
clearly  violates  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said. 

My  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister. 
My  brother  is  a  Lutheran  minister.  I 
came  from  a  home  where  I  understand 
the  desire  of  having  genuine  religion. 
But  genuine  religion  has  to  come  from 
the  heart.  Do  not  expect  the  Senate  or 
our  schools  or  some  other  organization 
to  do  what  our  homes  should  do,  what 
our  churches,  our  synagogues,  and  our 
mosques  should  do.  And  when  you  say 
that  we  are  required  to  have  voluntary 
prayer,  whose  prayer  is  it?  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  last  census,  we 
now  have  more  Muslims  in  the  United 
States  than  we  have  Presbyterians  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  most 
people  realize  that.  I  can  see  a  lot  of 
communities  that  might  be  very  un- 
happy to  have  a  Muslim  leading  that 
opening  prayer  at  whatever  the  occa- 


sion might  be,  whether  it  is  a  class  or 
not. 

And  then,  when  you  say  "voluntary." 
let  me  tell  you  an  example  that  a  col- 
league of  mine  in  the  House  told  me, 
that  I  used  in  debate  after  debate  when 
I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1984,  when  I  was 
getting  hit  over  the  head  for  opposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  on  school 
prayer. 

Congressman  Dan  Guckman  is  a  re- 
spected Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. When  Dan  Glickman  wais 
in  the  fourth  grade,  they  had  voluntary 
prayer  in  his  school.  Because  he  op- 
posed this  by  his  matter  of  conscience, 
every  morning  Danny  Glickman,  who 
happens  to  be  Jewish,  was  excused 
from  that  fourth  grade  classroom  and 
then  brought  back.  Every  morning, 
Danny  Glickman  was  being  told 
"You're  different,"  and  all  the  other 
fourth  graders  were  being  told  Danny 
Guckman  was  different. 

That  is  voluntary  prayer.  But  let  me 
tell  you,  that  is  something  that  is  not 
good  and  something  we  should  not  have 
in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  this  amendment  is  well  in- 
tentioned. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  good 
for  the  country.  I  hope  we  do  the  right 
thing.  This  amendment  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, and  rejected  decisively. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated  previously,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Then  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  an  alternative  to  that 
which  will  be  presented  momentarily. 
At  this  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Before  doing  that,  I  would  ex- 
pect we  would  not  take  very  much  time 
on  the  introduced  amendment.  So  we 
are  expecting,  I  imagine,  two  back-to- 
back  votes  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  just  for  a  moment 
about  the  amendment  before  us.  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  words  spoken  on  the 
floor  will  change  minds.  I  think  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  on  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer,  with  the  prayer 
breakfast  this  morning,  we  are  debat- 
ing the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  prayer  in  public  schools. 
Some  have  raised  the  point  that  some 
schools  have  prayers  offered,  and  some 
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have  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
one here  who  would,  In  any  way,  not 
want  to  state  clearly  and  sincerely  the 
importance  of  prayer  in  our  daily  lives. 
One  can  pray  anywhere,  and  many  do. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  spent  a 
good  bit  of  time  in  the  classroom— 
whether  as  teachers,  whether  as  assist- 
ants, whether  as  tutors — recogmize  the 
challenges  that  come  in  a  classroom.  I 
believe  the  difficulty  today  is  in  devel- 
oping a  spoken  prayer  that  recognizes 
the  diversity  of  religious  beliefs  in  this 
country  and  is  constitutional.  In  the 
past,  we  have  debated  the  issue  of  a 
moment  of  silence  in  which  students 
can  pray.  In  addition,  there  is  nothing 
to  prohibit  one's  offering  a  silent  pray- 
er in  the  classroom.  From  the  number 
of  hours  and  years  I  have  spent  in  and 
out  of  classrooms  when  my  own  chil- 
dren were  going  through  school,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  start  the  day 
with  a  moment  of  silence. 

I  think  that  everyone  can  pause  and 
reflect  on  those  things  that  are  mean- 
ingful to  them  in  their  lives.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  young  people  to  have 
that  sense  of  discipline  and  responsibil- 
ity in  starting  the  day  that  way. 

But,  I  think  for  us  to  get  involved  in 
a  debate  in  which  we  try  to  say  that 
schools  should  have  prayer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  class  really  takes  away 
from  the  importance,  the  meaning,  and 
the  depth  of  the  belief  that  individuals 
should  have  in  praying  as  they  choose. 

Saying  that  this  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it  in  no  way  negates  the 
importance  of  prayer.  But,  for  all  of  us 
who  have  spoken  pro  and  con  on  the 
amendment,  I  think  the  question  really 
is  how  to  do  it.  On  that  point,  we  can 
and  do  differ. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  in  a  very  short  time  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
view  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  also  an  alter- 
native view  that  will  encourage  indi- 
viduals in  schools  to  take  time  for 
meditation,  reflection,  contemplation, 
or  perhaps  even  a  silent  prayer. 

I  can  remember  back  in  1962  when  the 
Supreme  Court  actually  made  the  deci- 
sion on  the  prayer-in-school  question. 
At  that  time.  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  country  and  talked  about 
the  importance  of  prayer  in  the  family 
and  how  important  that  dimension  was 
in  terms  of  individuals,  in  terms  of 
families,  and  in  terms  of  the  spiritual 
well-being  and  life  of  individuals  in 
this  country. 

He  also  reminded  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  role  of  the  churches  and  the 
synagogues  across  this  Nation,  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  all  of  us  as  individ- 
uals support  those  efforts,  and  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  those  great  institu- 
tions have  a  powerful  impact  on  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
really  quite  clear  that,  prior  to  that 


decision,  there  was  very  considerable 
concern  that  children,  who  are  basi- 
cally captive  audiences — unlike  those 
of  us  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  —and  are 
impressionable,  and  are  influenced  by  a 
great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  fac- 
tors. 

Just  yesterday  we  took  a  vote  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  about  the  teaching  of  an 
individual  who  was  understood  to  be  a 
minister  of  a  faith.  We  had  on  the  floor 
the  introduction  of  his  speeches  and 
statements  that  he  had  given  at  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  charac- 
terization of  those  teachings  or  expres- 
sions by  that  minister  that  appealed  to 
the  darker  and  baser  side  of  individ- 
uals, and  which  talked  in  a  way  of  anti- 
Semitism,  anti-Catholism,  basically 
antireligious  expressions. 

We  can  think  of  others  who  present 
themselves  as  individuals  of  the  cloth. 
Right  now  even  as  we  are  here,  we  are 
seeing  a  trial  of  individuals  who  were 
followers  of  David  Koresh,  who  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  man  of  the  cloth — 
as  a  religious  leader.  What  if  it  were  a 
David  Koresh  follower  talking  about 
insights  or  religious  thinking.  If  one  of 
those  individuals  got  up  and  made 
statements  in  the  public  schools,  there 
would  be  other  individuals  who  would 
say  that  those  statements  were  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  young  people  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  particular  amendment 
those  school  districts  would  be  denied 
participation  in  this  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion. 

We  can  remember  even  in  the  thirties 
a  Father  Coughlin,  who  was  a  member 
of  my  faith  and  who  was  known  for  his 
racist  and  anti-Semitic  positions.  And 
that  individual  preached  in  churches.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  did  in  schools 
or  not.  But  there  was  no  question  that 
he  had  a  wide  following,  not  only  in 
terms  of  individuals  who  believed  as  he 
did,  but  also  within  his  own  religion  as 
a  whole.  If  those  individuals  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  to  speak  in  certain 
schools,  and  others  said  that  those 
teachings  were  racist  or  anti-Semitic, 
and  therefore  not  appropriate  teach- 
ings, those  individuals  would  say:  "Oh, 
no,  no,  this  is  prayer.  This  is  prayer." 
What  would  be  the  impact  of  this 
amendment? 

It  is  quite  clear.  It  would  be  to  deny 
those  schools  any  funds. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  current  law  as 
spelled  out  in  1992  in  appropriations 
and  again  in  1993  says: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  prayer  meditation  in  the 
public  schools. 

That  is  the  current  law  and  as  I  un- 
derstand, sustained  constitutionally. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  the  pro- 
posal that  will  be  put  forth  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  DANFORTH] 
that  will  certainly  encourage  in  our 
schools  across  this  country  those  mo- 
ments   of    contemplation,    reflection. 


meditation,  and  silent  prayer  which 
are  so  enormously  important  in  terms 
of  the  spiritual  well-being  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
the  appropriate  time  the  Senate  would 
favor  that  as  an  alternative  to  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thank  you  Mr.  President, 
for  recognizing  me  at  this  time.  I  do 
wish  to  speak  on  this  issue,  and  I  would 
like  to  begin  it  by  quoting  a  prayer. 

Almighty  God,  we  ask  that  You  bless  our 
parents,  teachers,  and  country  throughout 
this  day.  In  Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

That  was  the  prayer  of  the  students 
read  over  the  public  address  system  in 
Jackson,  MS,  at  Wingfield  High 
School.  That  was  the  prayer  read  by  a 
young  lady  who,  I  believe,  was  the 
president  of  the  student  body.  It  was  a 
prayer  that  was  written  by  the  stu- 
dents, delivered  by  students,  and  voted 
for  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
students. 

The  principal  in  that  school  said  that 
that  was  OK.  His  name  was  Bishop 
Knox.  He  was  an  African-American 
principal  who  said  the  students  have  a 
right  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  read  this 
prayer.  It  is  not  a  very  offensive  prayer 
in  anybody's  mind. 

After  the  principal  stood  up  for  the 
students'  right  to  do  this,  he  was  fired. 
Nineteen  students  were  suspended  be- 
cause they  skipped  class,  out  of  pro- 
test, in  support  of  the  principal.  After 
the  principal  was  fired,  4,000  people  at- 
tended a  rally  on  November  28,  1993,  on 
the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol. 

So,  now.  we  are  suspending  students 
and  we  are  firing  principals  because  the 
students  would  like  to  have  a  vol- 
untary prayer:  A  prayer  they  selected; 
a  prayer  that  is  nondenominational 
and  is  nonoffensive. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here — the  opportunity  to  have  a  prayer 
on  a  voluntary  basis  that  is  designed 
by  the  students.  In  the  case  of 
Wingfield  High  School  in  Jackson,  MS, 
they  are  being  told  they  cannot  do 
that. 

We  saw  today,  or  I  guess  yesterday, 
in  the  newspaper  where  students  tried 
to  have  a  Bible  club  after  school  at  a 
school,  and  they  were  told  they  could 
not  do  that — a  Bible  club.  I  mean  just 
about  anything  else  can  meet  at  a  high 
school  or  on  school  premises.  But  a 
Bible  club  was  prohibited  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  legal  action  now  that  has 
been  taken  by  people  saying,  "At  least 
we  should  have  that  opportunity  to 
have  a  Bible  club  just  like  any  other 
club  meets  in  the  school  on  a  voluntary 
basis  after  school  hours,  not  during 
class  hours." 

Let  me  go  back  and  remember.  I  was 
a  student  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  I  re- 
member we  had  prayers.  I  do  not  re- 
member anybody  being  run  off  or  of- 
fended or  mistreated.   I  remember  it 


helped  get  us  in  the  right  ft-ame  of 
mind  for  the  day.  I  remember  it  helped 
the  teacher  get  control  of  the  students. 
I  remember  that. 

I  remember  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  I  was  in  the  House 
several  years  ago,  led  by  former  Con- 
gressman John  Buchanan,  we  tried  to 
get  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
prayer.  Basically  on  a  procedural  mis- 
take we  lost  that  vote.  And  there  have 
been  votes  in  the  House  and  Senate 
over  the  years. 

A  lot  of  our  colleagues  come  to  the 
floor  and  say,  "Oh,  but  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Oh,  not  here;  not 
that  language;  not  this;  not  that."  In 
the  meantime,  prayer  has  been  taken 
out  of  our  schools. 

And  yet,  every  day  when  we  begin  a 
session  of  the  United  States  Senate,  we 
pray.  Our  students  cannot  pray,  but  we 
do  in  the  Senate.  Maybe  that  prayer  is 
led  by  a  Catholic  priest  or  Greek  Or- 
thodox priest  or  Jewish  rabbi  or  what- 
ever, but  we  do  it.  We  then  turn  right 
around  and  tell  our  students  they  can- 
not pray. 

It  is  OK  to  promote  in  our  schools 
the  distribution  of  condoms.  That  is 
OK.  Sure.  And  we  wonder  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  kids  in  our  schools. 

What  happened  to  discipline?  What 
happened  to  respect  for  authority? 
What  happened  to  knowing  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong?  When 
do  we  teach  a  little  character? 

No,  we  can  talk  about  all  kinds  of  sex 
perversions,  but  we  cannot  have  a  vol- 
untary prayer  selected  by  the  students. 

This  is  no  crime.  In  fact.  Senator 
Kennedy  read  language  that  is  in  the 
law  that  I  thought  sounded  an  awful 
lot  like  what  this  says. 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  state  or  local  educational  agency  which 
has  a  policy  of  denying,  or  which  effectively 
prevents  participation  in,  prayer  in  public 
schools  by  individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  nor 
any  local  educational  agency  shall  require 
any  person  to  participate  in  prayer  or  influ- 
ence the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in 
such  public  schools. 

We  have  had  a  breakdown  in  our  soci- 
ety of  moral  values.  In  my  own  State 
of  Mississippi,  where  we  have  taken 
great  pride  over  the  years  that  our  stu- 
dents respected  authority  and  law  and 
order.  They  were  not  prejudiced  or  big- 
oted. Students  were  raised,  and  are 
being  raised,  hopefully,  to  have  an  open 
mind  and  to  not  kill  each  other. 

But  even  Mississippi  is  having  prob- 
lems. Let  me  give  you  some  examples 
from  the  newspapers: 

Jackson,  MS:  "Seventh  Grader  Ar- 
rested After  Roaming  Halls  With  Load- 
ed Pistol." 

Philadelphia,  MS:  "A  Neshoba 
Central  High  School  ninth-grader  shot 
a  classmate  moments  after  the  two 
were  told  to  stop  arguing  and  go  to 
class."  The  student  was  15  years  old. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  not  having 
prayer  caused  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I 
am  saying  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
led  to  the  crisis  we  have  in  America 
today. 

This  is  no  sweeping  move  to  force 
anything  on  anybody.  It  is  voluntary. 

Now,  Members  are  going  to  rise  as 
warriors  and  as  preachers  and  express 
great  concern.  They  are  going  to  wring 
their  hands  and  worry  about  how  ter- 
rible this  is  going  to  be  in  our  schools. 
I  do  not  see  it. 

We  have  an  opportunity— an  oppor- 
tunity— to  have  a  voluntary  prayer. 
Who  is  that  going  to  hurt?  What  is  that 
going  to  do  to  undermine  the  spirit  of 
America? 

Almighty  God.  we  ask  that  You  bless  our 
parents,  teachers  and  country  throughout 
the  day.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 

That  was  the  prayer  at  Wingfield 
High  School,  Jackson,  MS.  Tell  me 
where  the  damage  is  with  that  prayer? 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
once  again  today  to  bring  an  issue  of 
concern  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  concern  which 
revolves  around  the  imminent  running 
out  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  the 
Whitewater/Madison  matter. 

The  clock  is  ticking.  Soon  the  RTC 
will  be  out  of  time  and  the  American 
people  will  be  out  of  luck.  Today  is 
February  3,  so  we  can  mark  off  another 
day  in  the  race  against  the  ticking 
clock. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
American  people  are  losing  that  race 
and,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  a 
race  that  the  RTC  is  primed  to  lose. 

The  RTC  seems  to  be  using  an  old 
college  basketball  strategy  — that  is, 
the  four-corner  stall.  The  purpose  of 
the  strategy  is  to  run  out  the  clock.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  RTC  to  play 
a  fast  break,  as  if  there  is  a  shot  clock. 
If  the  clock  does  run  out,  the  losing 
team  will  be  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions runs  out  on  February  28.  or  at 
least  that  is  what  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. This  means  that  anyone  who  is 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  possibly  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
will  be  immune  from  civil  action. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  which  are  a  different 
issue  related  to  the  appointment  of  a 
special  counsel.  I  am  referring  to  the 
day  when  the  RTC  believes  the  statute 
of  limitations  on  civil  action  will  run 
out. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  try  to  get  a 
precise  answer  from  the  RTC  about  the 
statute  of  limitations.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  pin  them  down  now  for  weeks. 
The  RTC's  so-called  review  of  Madison 


must  really  be  a  covert  operation.  Ei- 
ther the  RTC's  views  pertaining  to  the 
statute  of  limitations  do  not  officially 
exist  or  they  put  the  answer  in  a  code 
that  is  hard  to  crack. 

But  even  if  the  RTC  ducks  the  issue, 
the  bottom  line  is  the  same.  There  are 
now  only  25  days  until  the  time  runs 
out;  25  days  until  the  American  people 
are  denied  access  to  the  full  measure  of 
American  justice.  This  is  unforgrivable. 

What  has  the  RTC  done  to  stop  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  to  toll  the  statute 
of  limitations  in  the  Madison  situa- 
tion? In  the  past,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  the  RTC  has  frequently  sought 
voluntary  agreements  to  stop  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  from  running  out. 
What  are  they  doing  to  obtain  such 
agreements  in  this  situation?  Are  they 
seeking  tolling  agreements?  Would 
that  not  resolve  the  time  crunch  that 
the  RTC  faces? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  the  RTC 
will  not  give  us  an  answer.  They  will 
not  give  me  a  straight  answer.  They 
will  not  give  anybody  in  the  Congress  a 
straight  answer,  and  they  give  us  an 
ambiguous  response. 

The  statute  runs  out  on  the  28th.  But 
how  and  when  do  we  get  some  clear  an- 
swers about  the  Madison  Guaranty 
cleanup? 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  now  appears 
that  the  Banking  Committee  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  question  the  RTC 
Oversight  Board  directly  at  an  upcom- 
ing hearing.  If  we  cannot  get  a  hearing 
specifically  devoted  to  the  Whitewater/ 
Madison  problem,  and  it  appears  we 
cannot,  the  RTC  Oversight  Board  hear- 
ing will  have  to  suffice. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  ask  pertinent 
questions  about  Whitewater  and  Madi- 
son. If  the  RTC  must  be  prodded  and 
cajoled  into  responsiveness,  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  it. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  hearing  is  held  before  the 
statute  runs  out.  It  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  hold  a  hearing  after  the 
statute  runs  out,  and  that  will  prevent 
the  taxpayers  from  pursuing  civil  ac- 
tions to  recover  money  on  their  behalf. 

After  February  28,  there  can  be  no 
meaningrful  oversight  on  this  matter. 
Any  discussion  of  this  matter  will  sim- 
ply be  a  history  lesson.  Once  the  clock 
ticks  down  and  the  statute  runs  out, 
any  civil  wrongdoing  is,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  history. 

It  seems  that  there  are  some  who  are 
bound  and  determined  to  pursue  the 
old  tactic  of  the  four-corner  stall  and 
run  out  the  clock. 

Just  2  days  ago,  the  committee  held 
an  FDIC  confirmation  hearing.  I  asked 
Andrew  Hove,  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  FDIC,  about  the  FDIC's  hiring  of 
the  Rose  law  firm.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  RTC  ever  retained  the 
Rose  law  firm,  but  if  they  did,  I  think 
the  American  people  and  Congress 
should  know.  And  if  the  Rose  law  firm 
was  on  the  job,  did  the  RTC  analjrze 
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any  potential  conflict  of  Interest  that 
may  have  existed? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
personal  curiosity.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know.  When  the 
RTC  Oversight  Board  appears,  they 
will  be  called  on  to  answer  these  and 
other  questions.  I  will  expect  these  of- 
ficials to  tell  us  when  exactly  the  stat- 
ute will  run  out,  what  action  is 
plaJined  to  stop  the  ticking  clock  or  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  taxpayers  to  ob- 
tain reimbursement  from  the  wrong- 
doers, which  runs  well  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  statute  of  limitations  rims  out 
on  the  28th.  When  will  the  RTC  level 
with  the  Congress? 

In  anticipation  of  that  hearing,  I  will 
ask  for  a  briefing  from  the  RTC.  I  am 
writing  to  them  requesting  that  they 
grive  us.  the  Banking  Committee,  a 
briefing.  Meanwhile,  time  is  running 
out  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  have  us 
look  the  other  way,  but  the  clock  Is 
ticking.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
know  from  the  RTC  whether  or  not 
they  are  attempting  to  get  those  agree- 
ments that  they  regularly  enter  into  in 
order  to  toll  the  statute. 

If  they  were  to  give  us  the  answer 
and  the  assurance  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  do  this,  it  would  satisfy  this 
Senator.  I  would  then  know  that  this 
matter  could  be  pursued  as  it  should 
be.  I  would  then  have  confidence  and, 
more  importantly,  I  believe,  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  have  confidence,  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  equal  justice, 
equal  justice  for  all  and  not  justice 
that  is  applied  willy-nilly,  not  justice 
that  closes  one  eye  and  denies  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  things  ai-e  done  correctly.  That  is 
all  we  seek  here. 

Tomorrow  I  will  return  to  this  floor 
and  bring  forth  some  of  the  more  perti- 
nent questions  that  I  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  have  answered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  my  colleague  from  New  York  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  because  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  some  of  his  comments. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
taking  to  the  floor  these  past  several 
days  making  an  argument  that  is  get- 
ting curiouser  and  curlouser. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
righteously  proclaiming  a  passionate 
belief  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  extended  in  order  to  recover 
taxpayer  losses  in  the  Madison  Guar- 
anty failure. 

That  is  a  terrific  joke.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
ability  to  carry  it  out  with  a  straight 
face. 

Because  the  Senator  from  New 
York — just  2¥i  months  ago.  voted 
against  extending  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  suing  officers  and  directors 
of  failed  S&L's  like  Madison. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
where  were  you  when  I  needed  you? 

Where  have  you  been? 

What  caused  this  complete  conver- 
sion? 

I  can  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  I 
hear  the  Senator  argue  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Are  you  asking  me 
that  question,  sir? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  I  get 
done. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  asked 
me  to  stay  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought,  in  good  conscience 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  demand  order 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  see.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
voted  on  this  very  floor  to  strip  a  ret- 
roactive extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  an  RTC  funding  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  voted 
not  to  go  after  Madison  Guaranty,  and 
hundreds  of  other  failed  thrifts. 

In  short,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  his  way.  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  Madison  would  have  expired 
2  years  ago. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
the  Senator's  logic — if  the  Senator  had 
his  way,  the  Madison  case  would  have 
been  dead  and  buried  2  years  ago.  You 
can  look  up  the  Senator's  vote:  March 
26, 1992. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  the  extension 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  have  been  looking  for 
support,  but  I  was  not  very  able  to  get 
that  support  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

March  26,  1992,  was  26  days  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  Madison 
Guaranty  Savings  expired,  and  3  weeks 
after  the  New  York  Times  reported  the 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  story. 

It  is  as  plain  as  that.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  voted  to  strip  a  retro- 
active extension  from  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  voted  to  kill 
an  extension  that  clearly  would  have 
covered  Madison  Guaranty  Savings  and 
Loan. 

For  21  months,  the  chance  to  sue 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  was  nil. 
Nada.  Zero.  Zip.  And  just  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  voted  to  keep  it  that  way. 

This  Senator  and  many  others  have 
been  pushing  to  extend  the  statute 
retroactively,  not  just  for  Madison,  but 
for  all  failed  thrifts— hundreds  of  failed 
thrifts  that  resulted  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  losses. 

But  on  May  13,  1993,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  second  time  voted 
against  extending  the  expired  statute.  I 
repeat,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 


voted  against  extending  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  Madison  Guaranty.  I 
ought  to  know.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  was  an  amendment  to  the  RTC 
funding  bill  which  extended  the  statute 
from  3  to  5  years.  A  retroactive  amend- 
ment that  extended  expired  statutes  of 
limitations  on  savings  and  loan  fail- 
ures that  included  Madison  Guaranty. 
And  for  those  who  might  raise  the 
question:  Can  you  extend  a  statute 
retroactively?  That  issue  has  already 
been  resolved  in  the  courts.  And  the 
answer  is  "yes." 

If  not  for  that  amendment,  the  Madi- 
son case  would  not  be  open  today.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  keeps  talking 
about  the  clock  ticking  on  this  case.  It 
was  this  Senator,  however,  who  put 
that  time  back  on  the  clock.  It  was  the 
Senator  from  New  York  who  would 
have  allowed  the  time  to  expire  2  years 
ago. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  and  I 
debated  my  amendment  on  the  floor. 
We  disagreed.  He  said  he  thought  the 
RTC  would  sue  too  many  people. 

He  said  "Let  us  focus  our  Govern- 
ment's energies  on  those  people  who 

conduct  the  egregious  cases  of  fraud 

*  *  *  " 

But  now  the  Senator  from  New  York 
claims  an  urgent  interest  in  suing  a 
failed  thrift  that  caused  less  than  one 
five-thousandths  of  1  percent,  of  all  the 
taxpayer  losses  of  the  S&L  bailout,  but 
shows  no  interest  in  S&L's  that  cost 
the  taxpayers  billions  upon  billions. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  brings  a 
calendar  to  the  floor,  and  marks  off  the 
days.  But  if  his  interest  is  really  in 
protecting  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  where  is 
his  calendar  counting  down  the  expira- 
tion of  United  Savings  Association  of 
Texas? 

United  Savings  of  Texas  failed 
around  the  same  time  as  Madison. 
Madison  cost  the  taxpayers  $46  mil- 
lion— a  not  insignificant  amount  of 
money.  But,  United  Savings  of  Texas 
cost  the  taxpayers  $1.6  billion. 

Time  is  running  out  on  the  United 
Savings  case  as  well,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  scrambling  to  put  together  a 
suit  to  recover  over  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  taxpayers.  The  clock  is 
ticking — ticktock.  tlcktock.  ticktock, 
and  the  time  is  running  out. 

In  fact.  I  am  told  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  expires  on  the  United  Sav- 
ings case  on  the  same  day  as  Madison. 

A  half  billion  dollars  or  more  is 
riding  on  the  United  Savings  case.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  not  in- 
terested. He  hears  no  clock  ticking:  $46 
million  versus  $1.6  billion.  Both  expire 
the  same  day.  That  fact  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  real  issues  at  play 
here. 

Let  me  make  something  clear.  I  want 
to  recover  money  from  every  failed 
thrift  that  we  possibly  can.  That  in- 
cludes Madison.  If  the  Government's 
got  a  case  against  them,  I  encourage 
them  to  file  it. 


But  I  remain  bewildered  by  the  posi- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  New  York: 
What  has  changed  his  views?  Does  he 
now  think  the  RTC  was  too  passive, 
rather  than  too  aggressive?  If  that  is 
his  view,  it  is  only  recently  revealed. 

According  to  the  BNA  banking  re- 
port. Senator  D'Amato  criticized  my 
amendment.  I  quote: 

D'Amato  said  that  It  will  only  Invite  fur- 
ther litigation  against  thrift  directors,  many 
of  whom  are  complaining  that  they  have 
been  unjustly  pursued  by  the  RTC  lawyers. 
D'Amato  said,  "this  would  hold  thousands  of 
people  potential  hostages". 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  cer- 
tainly traveled  a  long  road  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  also 
knows  very  well  that  the  Madison  case 
was  investigated  for  3  years  in  the  Re- 
publican controlled  RTC.  and  no  suit 
was  filed.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  particulars,  I  have  to  believe  that 
was  a  conscious,  deliberate  decision 
that  there  was  not  any  merit  in  filing 
a  suit. 

I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  because  I 
happen  to  know  that  RTC  lawyers  were 
not  always  shy  about  filing  suit 
against  ixiwerful  politicians  and  elect- 
ed officials. 

I  cannot  understand  why,  under  a  Re- 
publican administration,  the  RTC 
would  go  lightly  on  a  thrift  connected 
to  a  Democratic  Governor?  After  all. 
Governors  were  not  beyond  the  pale. 
They  sued  a  Republican  Governor  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona. 

I  also  remember  the  Senator  from 
New  York  arguing  that  he  was  uneasy 
about  retroactivity,  and  concerned 
about  its  fairness.  Of  course,  the  only 
reason  the  RTC  is  able  even  to  look  at 
Madison  today  is  because  of  a  retro- 
active extension.  The  Senator  now  ar- 
gues for  a  rifleshot  retroactive  exten- 
sion aimed  only  at  Madison.  His  con- 
cern for  fairness  has  been  eclipsed  by 
his  interest  in  i)olitics. 

Let  us  just  review  briefly  for  the 
record,  Mr.  President. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  my  amendment  pre- 
vailed in  the  Senate  in  May  1993,  af- 
fording the  Government  a  renewed  op- 
portunity to  go  after  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  failed  thrifts  like  Madison  and 
dozens  more.  My  amendment  was 
tough— it  extended  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations in  the  case  of  fraud,  gross  neg- 
ligence, and  even  simple  negligence. 

That  bill  went  to  conference,  where 
the  Senator  from  New  York  continued 
his  opposition. 

All  that  conference,  he  opposed  the 
Senate's  position  on  extending  the 
statute.  That  was  last  November  17,  a 
mere  2Vi  months  ago. 

What  an  amazing  turnaround.  His 
Buffalo  Bills  should  be  able  to  change 
course  so  dramatically. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  his  chance   to  show  some 


leadership  on  this  issue  plenty  of  times 
in  the  past.  He  had  his  chance,  more 
than  once.  He  took  a  pass. 

I  repeat,  the  RTC  investigated  the 
Madison  thrift  during  the  Republican 
administration  for  3  long  years  and 
brought  no  charges.  Through  the  ef- 
forts mainly  of  Democrats  in  this  body, 
and  over  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  we  were  able  to  pass 
legislation  to  grive  them  another  crack 
at  Madison  and  dozens  of  other  failed 
institutions.  Again,  I  repeat,  if  there  is 
a  case  against  Madison,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  applaud  its  filing. 

But  is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
really  interested  in  recovering  tax- 
payer dollars  from  Madison,  or  is  he 
preoccupied  with  a  President  who  has 
become  progressively  more  popular 
with  the  public,  and  increasing  effec- 
tive in  promoting  a  domestic  agenda 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  op- 
poses? 

The  American  people  need  to  under- 
stand—as the  President's  approval  rat- 
ings climb  higher,  the  attacks  on  him 
will  sink  lower. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  isn't 
gonna  work.  This  President  is  fulfilling 
the  promises  he  made  to  the  American 
people.  This  President  is  promoting  a 
program  to  help  people's  lives.  This 
President  is  working  on  problems  that 
are  real,  and  problems  that  have  been 
neglected  by  12  years  of  veto,  after 
veto,  after  veto. 

And  now,  if  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  really  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  recover  taxpayer  dollars,  then  I  am 
prepared  to  join  him  in  his  call.  But 
not  for  just  one  institution.  For  every 
failed  thrift.  Let  us  not  stop  at  $46  mil- 
lion. I  will  support  an  amendment  that 
extends  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
any  wrongdoing  at  any  thrift,  includ- 
ing Madison,  for  1  more  year,  2  more 
years — you  name  it.  Whatever  you 
want,  I  am  willing  to  extend  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  across  the  board. 

If  that  is  the  Senator's  position,  then 
we  can  do  business.  If  the  Senator  can- 
not accept  that  offer,  then  one  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  his  speeches  are  about 
rhetoric  rather  than  results,  about  pol- 
itics rather  than  public  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
get  the  record  clear.  The  Senator  has 
not  come  and  asked  that  there  be  a 
special  extension  of  law  as  relates  to 
Whitewater/Madison.  This  Senator  has 
not  come  down  to  the  floor  and  said 
that  we  should  extend  it  retroactively 
or  in  the  future  for  Whitewater/Madi- 
son. 

I  have  not  changed  my  position.  I  did 
not  come  down  here  and  say.  "Oh,  no; 
let's  apply  one  standard  of  law  for 
Whitewater/Madison."  That  is  what  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  im- 


plies. I  said  let  us  see  that  the  present 
law  is  enforced.  Why  can  we  not  be  told 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  ends? 
Why  does  it  take  us  3  weeks  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  RTC?  Why  the  stall- 
ing? Why  the  delays?  What  actions 
have  they  taken?  We  do  not  have  a 
right  to  know?  Are  they  considering 
obtaining  that  which  they  have  done  in 
thousands  of  cases — an  extension,  a 
voluntary  extension  of  the  statute? 

Generally,  let  me  tell  you,  if  that 
does  not  occur,  what  the  RTC  often 
does  is  to  file  a  broad-based  lawsuit 
and  complaint,  and  amendment  later.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  they  file  that 
suit,  or  that  they  sue  everybody  who 
has  been  a  part  or  parcel  to  Whitewater 
and/or  to  Madison.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  we  have  a  right  to  know 
what  they  intend  to  do  and  what  they 
are  doing. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  Director  of  the 
RTC.  Mysteriously,  the  President's 
nominee  was  pulled.  Was  he  pulled  be- 
cause maybe  he  was  looking  into  some 
of  the  files?  Where  are  those  files?  And 
I  am  not  talking  about  criminal  files 
now.  I  am  talking  about  civil  proceed- 
ings. 

Do  not  try  to  conclude  and  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  want  another  standard 
of  law  applied.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  come 
here  and  ask  to  make  Madison  a  spe- 
cial case.  I  say  we  should  have  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  I  say  we  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  seek  that  voluntary  agree- 
ment, an  agreement  that  they  seek  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  every 
single  year. 

And,  by  the  way,  if  there  is  a  bank  in 
Texas  that  has  a  liability  and  costs  the 
American  taxpayers  $1.5  billion  and 
there  may  be  $500  million  in  claims,  let 
the  RTC  file  that  lawsuit  too.  U  they 
want  to  get  a  voluntary  extension,  let 
them  do  that.  Let  them  do  what  is  ap- 
propriate. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you,  to  come  and 
say  to  me,  "Oh,  Senator,  you  want  a 
special  application  of  the  law  here  and 
not  in  any  other  case,"  is  just  not  the 
case.  I  want  the  same  application  of 
the  same  law  in  this  case  as  there 
would  be  in  any  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  RTC 
what  they  are  doing;  what  they  know 
and  what  they  do  not  know. 

I  have  been  accused  of  trying  to  ques- 
tion or  somehow  impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  special  counsel.  Mr.  Fiske.  In  no 
way  do  I  intend  to  do  that.  His  inves- 
tigation has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
civil  aspects.  In  no  way  are  we  at- 
tempting to  call  witnesses  that  would 
somehow  prejudice  the  prosecution  of 
the  criminal  case.  So  do  not  let  that  be 
said. 

By  God,  we  have  a  right  to  know,  are 
they  reaching  out  to  get  the  statute 
extended,  and  if  they  are  not,  why  not? 
What  conclusions  have  they  come  to? 

The  clock  is  ticking.  It  is  25  days  to 
go.  Some  would  like  this  matter  to  slip 
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by.  On  the  subject  of  various  votes  on 
the  statute  of  limitation,  I  make  no 
apologrles  for  saying  that  I  do  not  en- 
courage litigation  as  a  general  practice 
or  rule  where  it  is  not  merited.  But  I 
simply  say,  let  us  do  in  the  Madison 
situation  what  has  been  done  in  other 
cases  and  give  us  the  facts.  We  have  a 
right  to  the  facts.  If  those  who  want  to 
obfuscate  it  by  attacking  my  previous 
votes  as  it  relates  to  whether  or  not 
you  can  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, that  is  only  mere  obfuscation.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  what  I 
have  asked  the  RTC  for. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Senator  is  attempting  to 
imply  that.  I  have  not  asked  for  an- 
other standard.  I  have  asked  for  the 
same  standard,  not  a  different  stand- 
ard. If  I  were  to  seek  out  an  extension 
for  Whitewater  alone,  my  colleague 
would  be  absolutely  right  in  saying 
"How  can  you  apply  the  law  in  this 
manner;  how  would  you  make  fish  of 
one  and  fowl  of  another?" 

I  have  not  done  that.  I  said.  "Give  us 
the  facts.  Tell  us  when  precisely  the 
statute  runs  out.  Tell  us  what  actions 
you  contemplate  taking.  What  are  you 
doing?  Where  is  your  investigation  as 
it  relates  to  this  civil  matter?  Are  you 
attempting  to  get  a  tolling  of  the  stat- 
ute?" 

You  can  attack  me  all  you  want.  If 
you  think  you  are  going  to  keep  me 
quiet  on  this,  you  are  wrong. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  would  never  attempt  to  keep 
my  friend  from  New  York  quiet.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  him,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  that  when  I  tried  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  in  the 
past,  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  opposi- 
tion was  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

If  he  had  cooperated  at  that  time,  we 
would  not  have  this  problem  before  us 
today.  The  only  reason  we  can  go  for 
another  3  weeks,  approximately,  is  be- 
cause I  was  successful  in  getting  an 
amendment  through  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
And  the  Senator  from  New  York  at 
that  time  was  worried  about  who  was 
going  to  be  sued  and  whether  it  was 
fair.  This  Senator  said  you  have  ripped 
off  the  American  people.  If  you  have, 
you  ought  to  pay  the  money  back.  You 
ought  to  pay  it  back  promptly.  And  the 
Government  should  not  have  to  sue 
you,  but  if  they  do,  they  should  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so  by  reason  of  a 
statute  of  limitations. 

That  is  the  position  I  have  taken 
here  day  in  and  day  out  when  this  issue 
has  been  before  us.  This  is  about  the 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  time  we  have 
debated  it  in  the  Senate,  and  I  regret 
to  admit  that  each  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 


the  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  was  not  with  me.  I  think 
once  he  voted  with  me  just  before  his 
election.  But  other  times  he  has  not 
been  with  me.  He  has  opposed  me.  He 
has  fought  it.  Now  he  comes  here,  and 
I  say  with  unclean  hands,  to  say  that 
there  is  something  special  about  this 
particular  case  and  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tending the  statute.  I  am  saying  extend 
the  statute  as  long  as  you  want.  I  will 
extend  it  for  2  years  or  5  years  or  per- 
manent, across  the  board,  for  all  sav- 
ings and  loans.  But  do  not  try  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  this  one  company 
where  the  loss  is  something  like  S46 
million  as  compared  to  just  one  I  men- 
tioned, the  one  in  Texas  of  $1.6  billion 
and  the  statute  may  very  well  expire 
about  the  same  time  on  that  one. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  say  that  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
in  the  past  was  to  provide  an  extension 
for  2  years  to  cover  this  and  other 
cases  as  well.  His  views  carried.  That 
happens.  There  are  those  cases  where 
reasonable  people  can  and  do  disagree. 
I  did  not  carry  on  because  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  moving  to  that  point.  I  do 
not  seek  an  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  as  it  relates  to  Whitewater. 
I  have  never  suggested  that.  Never. 
What  I  have  said  is  two  things.  Number 
one,  tell  us  precisely  when  the  statute 
of  limitations  expires.  And  to  this  date 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  may 
expire  on  February  28.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe — this  is  the  date  if  you 
read  the  letters  that  have  come  to  us — 
and  it  took  3  weeks,  3. weeks  to  get  any 
response.  Is  there  any  wonder  why  we 
are  concerned?  When  eight  Senators 
signed  a  letter,  eight  Members  of  the 
Congress,  requesting  basic  information 
and  it  took  3  weeks.  And  we  got  an  an- 
swer only  after  the  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  interceded  with  a 
call  to  say,  "My  Gosh,  why  don't  you 
answer?"  Only  then  do  we  get  a  per- 
functory answer  that  really  does  not 
answer  the  questions. 

And  then  as  to  a  tolling  agreement, 
which  is  something  that  is  entered  into 
regularly,  we  want  to  know  what,  if 
anything,  they  are  doing  to  pursue 
that.  If  you  read  the  letter  that  came — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  again 
into  the  Record— from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Altman,  who  is  nominally 
in  charge,  or  was  in  charge  in  the  ab- 
sence of  there  being  a  head  of  the  RTC, 
he  says  tolling  agreements  are  regu- 
larly entered  into.  He  does  not  tell  us 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  pur- 
sue it  in  this  instance,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  reason,  whether  or  not 
they  have  discontinued.  The  letter 
avoids  answers  to  any  of  those  ques- 
tions. We  have  a  right  to  have  those 
questions  answered  because  this  is  a 
sensitive  matter. 
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As  it  relates  to  any  other  institution, 
be  assured  that  I  certainly  would  not 
oppose  a  tolling  agreement,  and  in  lieu 
of  that  the  kind  of  litigation  that 
would  ensue  if,  for  example,  the  bank 
in  Texas  refused  to  enter  into  that  toll- 
ing agreement,  because  I  am  sure  that 
is  what  the  RTC  would  do.  But  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  be  briefed  and  to  be 
told  what  course  of  conduct  is  being 
taken  because,  to  be  quite  candid  with 
you,  I  do  not  think  that  the  RTC  has 
been  acting  with  us  in  a  good  faith. 
They  have  had  a  four-corner  stall,  and 
I  say  look  at  the  record  and  that  is 
what  you  see. 

So  I  am  not  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  statute.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
my  previous  positions  In  saying  in 
some  cases  what  we  have  had  is  the 
RTC  going  after  just  deep  pockets  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  a  board 
member  or  director  had  served  well  and 
caused  no  harm  to  the  institution.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  anybody  who  has 
committed  any  misdeeds  in  this  case.  I 
just  want  the  facts  before  the  statute 
runs  out  and  before  we  get,  "I'm  sorry, 
it's  too  late.  We  can't,  we  didn't 
know,".  That  is  all  we  want.  We  want 
the  facts. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  friend  from  New  York  would 
yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  under  the  impression  the 
Senator  had  yielded. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  yielded,  but  I 
would  try  to  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  First,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  like  to  pose  a  question 
through  the  Chair  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate length  of  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  served  on 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  entering  my 
third  term.  I  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee since  then. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  So  over  a  decade.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  watched, 
as  all  of  us  have  watched,  the  savings 
and  loan  debacle — hundreds  of  S&L's 
and  banks  going  by  the  wayside  with 
taxpayers  of  America  losing  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  And  here  we 
come  to  an  S&L  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas that  perhaps  lost  some  $46  million. 
The  question  I  pose  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  how  many  other  times 
has  the  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
quested the  RTC  to  give  a  full-fledged 
briefing  on  a  single  particular  savings 
and  loan? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  answer  my 
colleague's  question  with  another  ques- 
tion. How  many  times  have  we  had  a 
sitting  Governor  of  a  State  who  is  al- 
leged to  have  borrowed  $1  million  and 
not  paid  back  those  moneys  to  that 
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savings  and  loan?  How  many  times 
have  we  had  the  No.  3  person,  Mr.  Hub- 
bell — let  me  answer — the  No.  3  person 
in  the  Justice  Department,  whose  fa- 
ther-in-law is  alleged  to  have  borrowed 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  that  savings  and  loan,  not 
to  mention  others  in  the  White  House 
who  were  tied  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Madison  Savings  &  Loan  and  to 
Whitewater?  So  I  would  say  to  you  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence, that  is  fine.  My  colleagues  can 
go  ahead  and  do  that.  But  I  am  not 
about  to  do  that.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
questions  because  they  should  be 
asked.  I  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
respond,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  now  might  be  misstating  the 
facts,  a  misstatement  that  the  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  bor- 
rowed $1  million. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  did  not  say  the 
"then"  Governor.  I  said  the  Governor 
fi"om  Arkansas.  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  has  been  raised,  that 
the  present  Governor  may  have  bor- 
rowed $1  million.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er that  is  true  or  not.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  facts. 

Now,  let  us  understand  it.  Is  it  true 
or  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Hubbell,  who 
has  recused  himself  since  his  father-in- 
law  borrowed  $500,000  or  $600,000  from 
the  Institution  and  did  not  pay  it  back? 
I  do  not  know.  If  you  ask  why  I  am  in- 
terested, that  is  why.  It  is  rather 
unique. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  My  question  is  simple.  I 
am  asking  why  such  a  sudden  interest 
after  12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  why  is  this  the  first 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
raised  a  question  about  a  particular 
savings  and  loan  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Because  this  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  ever  had  a  situ- 
ation where  we  have  had  so  many  peo- 
ple in  prominent  places,  in  positions 
where  It  has  been  alleged  that  there 
may  have  been  improper  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  Madison  through 
Whitewater  and  improper  use,  or  at 
least  failure  to  collect  moneys  from  a 
savings  and  loan.  People  who  are  in 
high  office  and/or  whose  relatives  are 
in  very  high  office.  That  is  why.  I  do 
not  think  my  interest  is  unusual.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unreasonable.  But  there 
has  not  been  brought  to  my  knowledge 
or  to  my  attention  any  similar  situa- 
tion. That  is  why. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  that  is  a  mystery, 
then  I  plead  guilty.  It  should  be  a  mys- 
tery to  most  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
is  pretty  simple.  I  think.  I  am  going  to 
sit  down  because  I  am  going  to  not  con- 


tinue to  come  over  and  answer,  or  at- 
tempt to  set  the  record  straight  each 
day  the  Senator  from  New  York  comes 
to  the  floor. 

He  has  already  taken  about  9  pages  of 
the  Senate's  Record  earlier  this  week, 
Mr.  President,  on  just  Whitewater.  He 
spoke  for  6  pages  worth  of  Congres- 
sional Record  back  on  May  13  trying 
to  make  certain,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  pointed  out,  that  we  did  not 
extend  the  statute  of  limitations  from 
3  to  5  years.  And  in  fact  he  made  such 
an  impassioned  speech  on  May  13,  1992, 
he  convinced  me  that  he  was  right.  He 
was  very  persuasive.  I  voted  with  him. 
I  was  one  of  6  or  7  Democrats  who 
joined  my  colleague  from  New  York  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle.  He  gave  a  very, 
very  persuasive  talk  that  day. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
using  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  smear 
the  reputations  of  some  good  people. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  an  Independent 
counsel,  an  independent  counsel  who  is 
at  this  moment  forming  a  staff,  at  this 
moment  moving  into  offices,  at  this 
moment  beginning  this  investigation. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  wants 
the  facts,  why  does  he  not  wait  on  his 
friend  who  is  in  fact  the  special  pros- 
ecutor to  present  the  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress? And  then  at  that  time  the  Con- 
gress will  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  to  proceed  further  into  the 
Whitewater  matter. 

He  is  smearing  good  names  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  this  Sen- 
ate was  not  created  for  that  purpose. 
We  should  allow  the  prosecutor,  the 
special  counsel,  to  go  forward  with  this 
Investigation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  honor  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  about  not  unduly 
delaying  the  proceedings  here,  but  I 
cannot  resist  as  a  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas making  a  couple  of  what  I  believe 
are  propitious  comments  about  what 
has  just  transpired  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

First  of  all,  I  had  never  heard  of 
Whitewater  until  the  sununer  of  1992 
when  it  surfaced  in  the  campaign.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  heard  of  Madison 
Guaranty  until  the  former  President  of 
that  company  was  indicted,  tried  and 
in  approximately  20  minutes  acquitted. 

So,  all  I  know  about  these  matters  is 
what  I  have  read  In  the  newspapers. 
One  thing  I  do  know  is  that  I  have 
hardly  read  one  new  single  revelation 
in  the  past  3  months,  and  I  have  read 
most  of  the  things  that  appeared  at 
least  in  the  local  press  which  Is  gen- 
erally a  rehash  of  what  I  read  3  months 
ago  just  different  paragraphs  and  dif- 
ferent people  saying  it. 

I  know  a  lot  of  the  people  involved  In 
both  of  those  matters,  some  not  so 
well,  and  some  very  well.  I  can  tell  you 
that  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  have  been 
very  dear  friends  of  mine  and  Senator 


Pryor's  for  many,  many  years  for  all 
the  obvious  reasons:  First,  we  like 
them;  second,  we  belong  to  the  same 
political  party;  and  third,  we  have  at- 
tended every  frog  gigging  and  chltlin 
fry  In  Arkansas  together  for  the  past  20 
years.  But  we  like  them,  and  we  trust 
them 

Vince  Foster  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  ever  knew.  I  saw  a  little  chart 
from  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
the  other  day.  and  it  beat  anything  I 
have  ever  seen.  If  I  had  not  been  a  trial 
lawyer  for  18  years  before  I  got  into 
this  business,  maybe  I  would  not  have 
been  so  offended.  It  pointed  out  that 
Sheila  Anthony,  who  works  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  is  a  sister  of  Vince 
Foster.  It  pointed  out  that  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  former  Congressman,  Beryl 
Anthony.  Now,  what  conclusion  are  we 
supposed  to  draw  from  that?  What  does 
that  mean?  They  listed  some  people 
who  had  hardly  ever  shaken  hands  with 
Bill  Clinton. 

The  first  thing  I  learned  in  law 
school  and  the  principle  that  made  an 
Indelible  impression  on  me  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  Every  com- 
mentator In  the  country,  every  time 
they  cite  maybe  some  alleged  ethical 
misstep,  possible  criminal  misstep  in 
this  matter,  they  are  quick  to  say  "but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  President 
and  first  lady  knew  anything  about 
this  at  the  time." 

My  friend  fl"om  New  York,  and  he  is 
my  friend,  has  been  on  this  floor  now  3 
days  In  a  row  with  his  little  calendar 
and  saying  he  is  coming  back  every  day 
until  someone  answers  his  questions 
about  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  response  to  that  than  the 
one  the  Senator  from  Ohio  gave  this 
afternoon,  and  that  Is  to  remind  this 
body  that  the  most  steadfast  opponent 
of  extending  the  statute  of  limitation 
on  civil  wrongdoing  in  these  RTC  cases 
has  been  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  death  bed  con- 
version. It  is  hardly  even  a  thinly 
veiled  efi'ort  to  keep  this  Whitewater 
thing  as  hot  as  possible. 

I  can  tell  you  something  else  that  is 
not  so  thinly  veiled  either,  and  that  Is 
that  we  have  a  young  dynamic,  intel- 
ligent, tenacious,  determined  President 
who  has  promised  the  American  people 
a  new  way  of  doing  things,  a  new  agen- 
da, and  whose  approval  rating,  despite 
an  absolutely  unending  plethora  of  ad- 
verse stories  about  Whitewater,  contin- 
ues to  climb,  and  Is  now  at  60  percent, 
which  Is  higher  than  Ronald  Reagan 
was  at  the  same  point  In  his  presi- 
dency. He  Is  formidable  indeed. 

We  have  the  lowest  inflation  rate, 
the  lowest  Interest  rate,  the  highest 
growth  rate,  the  biggest  deficit  reduc- 
tion, all  because  the  President  has  had 
the  determination  to  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  and  they  are  both 
very  unpopular,  two  ways:  Raise  taxes 
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and  cut  spending.  And  you  have  big 
powerful  forces  opposed  to  each  of 
those  things. 

And  he  won  his  deficit  reduction 
package  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
one  vote  in  the  House,  and  as  a  result 
you  heard  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress saying  that  for  the  first  time 
since  Harry  Truman  the  deficit  will  be 
headed  south  for  3  consecutive  years.  It 
is  an  incredible  thing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  first  year  In  office  was  incred- 
ible. It  got  off  to  a  rocky  start.  But  he 
is  a  quick  study.  I  have  watched  him 
pick  up  on  things  quickly  all  of  my 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest  men  I 
ever  knew. 

He  is  having  fabulous  success,  and 
the  people  of  America,  even  when  they 
do  not  agree  with  him,  approve  of  his 
determination  and  his  tenacity,  and  I 
have  noticed  as  his  popularity  contin- 
ues to  climb  there  are  those  who  try  to 
accelerate  the  public  discussion  of 
Whitewater 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
about  what  that  is  all  about?  Of  course, 
there  is  not.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  there  are  people  even 
in  the  United  States  Senate  who  will 
try  to  keep  that  thing  on  the  front 
burner  until  1996?  None. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  word  I 
have  said  on  this.  I  am  not  privy  to  any 
of  the  details  other  than  what  I  have 
read  in  the  paper,  but  I  can  tell  you 
there  are  those  who  relish  it  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  calendar  when  George 
Bush's  son  was  accused  of  impropri- 
eties in  an  S&L  out  in  Denver.  I  had 
the  utmost  empathy  for  that  young 
man's  mother  and  father,  the  President 
and  First  Lady.  I  do  not  care  who  they 
are.  If  it  is  your  child  it  puts  an  en- 
tirely different  slant  on  it.  If  you  want 
to  get  my  attention,  just  bring  up  one 
of  my  3  children.  I  am  personally 
pleased  it  all  turned  out  the  way  it  did 
for  Neil  Bush. 

I  just  cringe  when  I  think  of  the 
agony  some  parents  go  through  be- 
cause of  the  plight  of  a  child  and  espe- 
cially when  that  child  is  the  son  of  the 
President. 

But  nobody  came  to  the  floor  with  a 
calendar  then.  So  we  all  know  what  is 
going  on.  Maybe  we  ought  to  just  let  it 
go.  I  think  the  American  people  know 
what  is  going  on. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been,  over  the  period  of  these 
days,  trying  to  give  focus  and  atten- 


tion to  the  issue  of  the  Goals  2000.  We 
went  through  statements  relevant  to 
this  subject  matter  yesterday  for  some 
period  of  time.  We  were  involved  in  an 
extremely  important  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  great  significance  and  im- 
portance. 

Obviously,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  people  can  get  up  and  make 
statements  and  speeches.  We  have  tried 
on  a  very  important  matter  to  cooper- 
ate both  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  to  recognize  that 
there  are  some  matters  of  importance 
that  are  taking  place  that  are  going  to 
involve  Senators  this  evening  and  are 
important  deliberations. 

We  were  around  for  a  great  deal  of 
time  during  the  course  of  the  morning 
looking  for  amendments,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  statements  and 
speeches.  We  are  now  in  the  3:30  period. 
Obviously,  Senators  under  these  rules 
can  get  up  and  talk,  and  we  have  tried. 

I  see  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Indiana.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
consider  his  amendment.  Now  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  Senator  Lieberman,  has 
been  over  here  now  for  more  than  2 
hours,  2Mi  hours.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  another  amendment 
and  has  been  here  2Vi  hours. 

We  would  like  to  request,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can,  the  cooperation  of 
the  membership  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  move  forward.  I  have  been  here 
for  some  time.  So  I  understand  that 
Members  have  views  and  positions,  and 
certainly  they  are  entitled  to  make 
those  representations.  But  I  would  ask 
on  behalf  of  the  committees  that  we  be 
able  to  go  back  and  focus  on  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
the  extremely  important  education 
bill. 

We  made  that  request  yesterday.  We 
are  making  it  again  today.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  could  get  back  to 
the  considerations  of  the  legislation. 
We  are  at  a  very  important  period  of 
time  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  We 
are  trying  to  accommodate  other  Mem- 
bers. 

But  when  we  find  that  these  matters 
come  up  in  mldafternoon  when  we  have 
had  time  to  consider  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  we  think  that  the  young  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  entitled  to  some 
action  too. 

So  I  would  certainly  hope  that  all 
sides  on  this  now  would  at  least  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  see  what  further 
progress  we  can  make.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  and  to  speak  briefly. 
Then  we  are  prepared  to  move  ahead  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  vote  on  two  very 
important  matters. 

So  I  would  urge  the  cooperation  of 
our  colleagues  and  friends  so  that  we 
can  get  about  the  business  of  education 
policy  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  that  under  the  agreement. 
Senator  Helms  has  an  amendment 
pending.  It  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  that.  Then  after  that,  the  Senate 
will  then  vote  on  an  alternative  that 
would  be  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  basic  agreement 
is  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina submitted  his  amendment.  It  is 
not  subject  to  perfection  or  alteration. 
We  had  indicated  in  the  consent  agree- 
ment that  he  would  be  able  to  make 
the  presentation,  which  he  has.  I  imag- 
ine if  he  wants  to  come  back,  make  ad- 
ditional comments,  there  is  no  time 
limitation.  But  at  some  time — we  did 
not  say  at  what  time — another  amend- 
ment will  be  introduced  by  Senator 
Jeffords  or  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  we  will  have  a  discussion.  At  the 
termination  of  the  discussion,  there 
will  be  two  back-to-back  rollcall  votes; 
the  first  vote  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  second  will  be  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

That  Is,  I  believe,  the  current  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  would  be  the  way 
that  we  would  proceed. 

So  after  the  time  that  the  Senator 
would  Introduce  an  amendment,  make 
what  comment,  then  we  would  move 
forward  to  two  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  correctly 
stated  the  parliaunentary  situation  as 
the  Chair  understands  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  inquire  about  the  parliamentary 
situation?  Is  It  now  In  order  to  send  the 
alternative  amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  It  Is  now  In  order. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  All  right. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1383 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH],  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1383. 

The  amendment  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  should  encourage  a  brief 
period  of  dally  silence  for  students  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  their  aspirations; 
for  considering  what  they  hope  and  plan  to 
accomplish  that  day;  for  considering  how 
their  own  actions  of  that  day  will  effect 
themselves  and  others  around  them,  includ- 
ing their  schoolmates,  friends  and  families; 
for  drawing  strength  from  whatever  per- 
sonal, moral  or  religious  beliefs  or  positive 
values  they  hold;  and  for  such  other  intro- 
spection and  reflection  as  will  help  them  de- 
velop and  prepare  them  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  briefly  tell  the  Senate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  amendments 
that  we  will  be  able  to  select  between. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  be  a  Federal  mandate  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  relating 
to  prayer  in  school.  It  would  say  that 
local  governments  and  local  school 
boards  must  permit  voluntary  prayer 
in  school  or  else  they  lose  Federal 
money. 

This  amendment  by  contrast  is  not  a 
mandate.  It  is  a  statement  of  position 
by  Members  of  the  Senate,  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment.  But  it  does  not 
mandate  how  local  school  districts 
must  act.  It  does  not  offer  money  or 
withhold  the  money  depending  on  what 
is  done  by  a  local  school  district.  It  al- 
lows local  school  districts  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  whether  in 
that  school  district  voluntary  prayer 
should  be  allowed  or  not. 

It  also  allows  flexibility  for  those 
school  districts  to  tailor  whatever  they 
are  doing  according  to  what  the  law  is. 
Furthermore,  It  does  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  the  Helms  amendment  which  is 
the  trap  that  is  in  the  very  last  sen- 
tence of  the  Helms  amendment  which 
says.  In  effect,  that  local  school  dis- 
tricts cannot  have  any  control  over  the 
form  of  prayer  in  their  schools  which 
would  mean  presumably  that  any  stu- 
dent could  arise  from  his  seat  any  time 
of  day  and  do  anything  that  he  or  she 
wanted  to  do  in  the  name  of  prayer, 
out  loud,  in  a  belligerent  way,  what- 
ever. 

This  is,  therefore,  much  less  direc- 
tive. It  is  not  directive.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  of  position  by  the  Senate. 
What  is  the  statement  of  position?  The 
statement  of  position  is  that  It  Is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  brief  period  of  si- 
lence. We  do  not  direct  the  school 
boards  do  it.  We  simply  advise  that  In 
our  opinion  it  is  an  appropriate  thing 
to  do  to  have  a  period  when  students 
can  reflect  on  their  religion.  They  can 
reflect  on  their  value  system.  They  can 
reflect  on  how  they  want  to  be  good 
citizens  of  that  school  or  what  they 
want  to  accomplish  during  that  day  in 
school. 

So  it  is  not  an  effort  to  try  to  impose 
from  Washington  through  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  funds  what  should  be 
done  by  the  local  school  board.  Therein 
is  the  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  you  will  recall  in  the  1980's 
we  debated  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment presented  to  this  body  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment dealing  with  voluntary  prayer  in 
school. 

There  was  just  one  thing  that  was  fa- 
tally flawed  about  that  amendment.  It 


did  not  provide  for  voluntary  prayer.  It 
provided  for  mandatory  prayer  to  be 
written  by  whoever  happened  to  con- 
trol the  school  board  of  any  particular 
school.  And  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  it  was  soundly  defeated. 

Some  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
the  religious  Judeo-Christian  prin- 
ciples of  this  Nation  went  to  work  and 
crafted  a  bill  called  freedom  of  access. 
The  freedom  of  access  bill,  which  was 
essentially  the  product  of  Senator  Hat- 
field, I  believe,  and  a  few  others,  who 
had  voted  against  the  constitutional 
amendment.  Hearings  were  held  on  it. 
The  Senate  passed  it,  and  you  know 
something?  The  constitutionality  of  it 
was  challenged,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  hearing,  the  only  hearing  I 
ever  attended  in  the  Supreme  Court — I 
went  over  to  hear  that  case  argued — 
and  the  Supreme  Court  said  it  was  con- 
stitutional. The  law  says  that  any 
school  district  which  allows  nonaca- 
demic  programs  or  functions  In  their 
facilities  may  not  deprive  any  individ- 
ual or  group  of  the  right  to  theological 
discussions,  prayer,  whatever  they 
want  to  do  of  a  religious  nature  as  long 
as  It  Is  not  teacher  led  or  preacher  led, 
and  conducted  during  nonacademic 
hours. 

The  Supreme  Court  says,  "That's 
just  fine."  And  it  is  fine.  If  you  are 
going  to  let  the  Young  Communist 
League  meet  In  the  local  school  cafe- 
teria, you  certainly  are  not  going  to 
deprive  a  group  of  young  children  who 
consider  themselves  affiliated  with 
some  religion  or  another  the  right  to 
meet,  pray,  discuss,  whatever. 

Today  as  a  result  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  bill  being  upheld, 
there  are  thousands — thousands — of 
prayer  groups  all  over  America  using 
school  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Founding  Fathers 
knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  crafted  our  Constitution. 
They  knew  there  was  always  going  to 
be  somebody  coming  down  the  pike 
that  wanted  to  make  you  dance  to 
their  tune;  march  to  their  drummer. 
But  why  would  we  want  to  mandate  a 
loss  of  money  to  a  school  district  with- 
out a  definition  of  what  is  voluntary 
and  what  is  not.  We  already  have  vol- 
untary prayer  In  school— legal,  author- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Why  do  we  want  to  threaten  people 
when  anybody  in  any  school  who  is  de- 
nied that  right  under  the  Freedom  of 
Access  law  has  a  cause  of  action  in  the 
Federal  courts?  And  they  ought  to  use 
it.  We  have  had  one  action  in  Arkansas 
in  the  last  2  years. 

What  the  Helms  amendment  does,  of 
course,  is  hold  a  great  big  club  over  the 
head  of  every  school  administrator  of 
the  United  States,  every  school  district 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  threat  of 
losing  all  of  their  money  if  somebody 
alleges  that  they  want  to  voluntarily 
pray,  and  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  so. 


One  of  the  reasons  that  amendment 
in  1980  was  so  soundly  defeated  is  be- 
cause the  people  of  America  were 
scared  to  death  of  who  was  going  to  get 
control  of  the  local  school  board,  and 
not  just  whether  it  would  be  Jewish. 
Muslim,  or  Christian,  but  also  whether 
it  would  be  Baptists,  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, or  Catholics.  Whoever  got 
control  of  the  school  board  would  have 
some  say  about  the  content  of  the 
prayer. 

I  can  tell  you.  even  my  fundamental- 
ist friends  do  not  like  that.  They  want 
prayer  in  school,  but  they  cringe  to 
think  that  somebody  with  whom  they 
might  have  a  serious  religious  dis- 
agreement would  be  composing  the 
prayers  down  at  the  schoolhouse  sim- 
ply because  they  got  control  of  the 
school  board. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  guess  I  have  voted  on  prayer 
In  school  at  least  40  times.  Everybody 
knows  what  these  amendments  are 
about.  They  are  designed  for  political 
embarrassment  to  everybody  who  votes 
no,  so  the  next  time  their  opponents 
can  say,  he  voted  against  voluntary 
prayer  in  school. 

I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  self-serving, 
but  I  was  the  only  Southerner  who 
voted  against  that  constitutional 
amendment.  And  when  I  ran  the  next 
time,  sure  enough,  that  is  all  my  oppo- 
nent wanted  to  talk  about.  That  is  all 
his  campaign  ads  were  about. 

I  waited  one  night  until  there  were 
about  1,000  people  in  the  crowd  in  a 
pretty  good  Bible  Belt  community  in 
my  State,  and  I  explained  my  vote. 
And  I  am  telling  you,  I  had  fundamen- 
talists and  everyone  stomping  and 
cheering  because  the  American  people 
know  the  truth  when  they  hear  it. 

Harry  Truman  said,  the  only  time 
this  country  ever  gets  in  trouble  is 
when  there  Is  some  liar  sitting  in  the 
Oval  Office. 

Tell  them  the  truth  about  what  that 
amendment  did  and  once  we  did  that, 
they  did  not  want  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  Helms  amendment  as  pres- 
ently written.  I  certainly  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  I  applaud  his  efforts. 

I  thank  God  Almighty  for  those 
brave  souls  who  have  not  jumped  under 
their  desks  every  time  this  issue  came 
up  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Thank  God  Al- 
mighty for  those  brave  souls  who  so  far 
have  prevented  those  who  would  de- 
stroy religious  freedom  from  doing  so 
under  the  guise  of  the  false  flag  of  pro- 
viding religious  freedom,  of  mandating 
prayers— their  prayers— under  the  false 
and  deceptive  flag  of  voluntariness. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  deserves  and  will  have, 
I  hope,  an  opportunity  to  close  debate, 
or  hope  to  close  debate. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  to  some  de- 
gree the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  what  the  status  of  the  law 
is  and  also  raise  the  awareness  of  my 
colleagues  as  to  what  could  be  the  dis- 
aster of  this  amendment  to  a  local 
school  district,  because  I  think  it  is  in- 
credibly important  that  we  understand 
exactly  what  this  amendment  could  do. 

First  of  all,  I  point  out  the  wording 
of  the  Helms  amendment— and  I  will  be 
supporting  the  Danforth  amendment— 
"No  funds  made  available  through  the 
Department  of  Education  under  this 
act,  or  any  other  act,  shall  be  available 
to  any  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy which,"  and  it  goes  on. 

I  want  to  make  sure  you  understand 
what  is  at  risk  here.  It  is  not  the  funds 
under  this  act,  which  are  rather  small. 
It  is  not  the  funds  of  the  acts  of  those 
things  that  go  through  the  Department 
of  Education,  but  it  is  all  Federal  funds 
that  go  to  a  local  educational  agency. 

What  are  those?  Well,  you  have,  in 
addition  to  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today,  all  the  educational  acts,  like  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  all  those  connected  with  that  and 
anything  else  in  the  Department  of 
Education;  but  also  grants  from  NASA, 
grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  these  areas;  agriculture;  the  school 
lunch  program;  the  school  breakfast 
program;  all  moneys  that  flow  through 
HHS;  Medicaid  funds;  funds  of  that  na- 
ture which  get  involved  in  schools. 

So  if  you  run  afoul  of  this  amend- 
ment, all  those  funds — and  you  ought 
to  remember  the  wording  that  they 
shall  not  be  available — shall  not  be 
available — thus  meaning,  they  are  at 
risk,  thus  meaning  if  you  violate  it  and 
you  are  found  in  violation,  you  do  not 
get  any  of  these  funds.  So  this  is  an  in- 
credibly difficult  amendment  to  under- 
stand. 

Now  here  we  can  vote  for  these 
amendments  and  pray  that  somehow, 
somewhere,  some  way  along  the  way 
they  will  not  get  into  law.  But  we 
ought  to  be  aware  of  what  will  happen 
if  they  do  get  into  the  law.  And  that  is 
what  will  happen. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  wonder 
about  what  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment really  is.  We  have  spent  hours 
and  hours  arguing  against  amendments 
that  would  try  to  prevent  mandates 
and  the  Federal  involvement  in  the  law 
In  education,  all  those  things. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  have  any  way  to  dictate  to 
the  local  educational  institutions  what 
their  programs  and  the  standards,  et 
cetera,  ought  to  be. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  wheth- 
er this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
really  get  all  Federal  funds  out  of  the 
schools  or  is  just  involved  with  vol- 
untary prayer? 


Well,  I  would  like  to  restate,  which  I 
think  has  already  been  brought  to  your 
attention,  what  the  law  is  now  with  re- 
spect to  funds  and  voluntary  prayer. 
The  law  for  years  and  years  in  appro- 
priations bills  has  stated  this: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  Implementation  of 
programs  of  voluntary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

Very  clear.  That  is  existing  law. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  I  do  not 
know.  But  if  you  read  the  bill,  it 
sounds  good  until  you  get  to  the  "or" 
clauses. 

Let  me  give  you  the  best  example, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  pointed 
that  out  very  clearly.  It  sounds  very 
good. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
nor  any  local  education  agency  shall  require 
any  person  to  participate  in  prayer  or  influ- 
ence the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in 
such  public  schools. 

Well,  you  think,  it  is  the  last  clause. 
You  think  it  reads  pretty  well:  "  *  *  * 
or  influence  the  form  or  content  of  any 
prayer  in  such  public  schools." 

Now,  you  have  the  Constitution  out 
there  which  has  very  strict  provisions 
which  allow  or  do  not  allow  activities 
with  respect  to  prayer  in  the  schools. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  suppose  somebody  in  the 
middle  of  school  desires  to  get  up  and 
loudly  proclaim  a  prayer?  Well,  it  is 
perfectly  allowable  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  control  your  classroom  and  to 
say  there  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
those  activities,  but  you  cannot  do  it 
to  disturb  the  classroom.  This  would 
place  you  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  violation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  school  agency  is  put  in  the  di- 
lemma of  having  the  threat  of  losing 
all  of  its  Federal  funds  on  the  one 
hand,  or  perhaps  getting  a  lawsuit  on 
the  other  hand  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  a  person  can  get  up  and  disrupt  a 
classroom  with  a  prayer. 

Obviously,  the  easiest  way  to  go 
would  be,  you  would  think:  Well,  do 
not  worry  about  the  Education  Depart- 
ment; except  you  lose  all  your  funds. 
So  then  you  are  forced  into  violating 
the  Constitution.  And  then  you  are 
forced  into  going  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  solve  the  problems. 

I  hope  we  understand  that  the  law 
right  now  is  pretty  clear  what  can  be 
done.  This  amendment  would  throw  ev- 
erything into  chaos,  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  a  nightmare  as  to 
how  to  separate  and  delineate  what 
cannot  be  done,  what  can  be  done,  what 
is  within  this  amendment  and  the  Con- 
stitution, and  what  is  without. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  for 
what  I  think  is  a  very  sensible  sub- 
stitute by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  immense  respect. 
I  have  worked  with  him  on  civil  rights 
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laws.  He  and  I  were  attorneys  general 
together  back  in  the  late  1960'8  and 
1970's.  I  just  know  also,  as  a  minister, 
he  is  very,  very  much  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  our  young  people  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  religious  services 
and  prayers.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
my  colleagues  understand  what  could 
happen  if  this  amendment  passed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  decided  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  But  I  want  to  get  some- 
thing clear  in  my  mind  before  proceed- 
ing. I  have  opposed  constitutional 
amendments  which  would  have  allowed 
school  boards  to  write  prayers  or 
teachers  to  direct  prayers.  If  you  ever 
want  to  stop  a  Rotary  audience,  when 
somebody  asks  you  about  school  pray- 
ers, just  ask  them  who  should  write  it. 

"The  school  board?" 

"Well,  no;  don't  trust  the  school 
board." 

"The  principal?" 

"It  depends  whether  he's  Christian." 

You  say,  "Well,  what  if  he  is  not? 
Does  the  principal  get  to  write  it?" 

"Well,  no." 

"The  teacher?  Have  a  different  pray- 
er in  each  room,  depending  on  the 
teacher,  and  each  day  you  get  up  and 
the  teacher  recites  the  prayer?" 

No,  they  do  not  mean  that  either. 
Not  even  if  you  say  Sally  and  Jimmy, 
if  they  do  not  like  it,  can  go  off  in  the 
cloakroom.  But  this  is  what  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
If  I  read  the  intent  of  his  amendment, 
it  is  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  these  school  districts  if  they 
prohibit  constitutionally  permitted 
prayer? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  And  that  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  trying  to 
extend  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  those  two 
words,  if  added,  "constitutionally  per- 
mitted," would  mean  if  a  school  dis- 
trict does  not  allow  a  student  to  stand 
up  and  do  silent  prayer  or  stand  up  and 
do  a  modest  oral  prayer  that  does  not 
disrupt  the  class,  whatever  the  Court 
allows,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  allow,  and  say  the  school 
district  must  allow. 

Do  I  have  it  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  do,  absolutely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  go  to  this 
issue.  I  want  to  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  aiming  at.  Maybe  the  words 
"constitutionally  permitted"  should  be 
added. 

But  it  is  this  issue  of  the  mandates 
that  I  find  intriguing  because  we  really 
are  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  place.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  flip  of  liberal  and 
conservative   positions   from   time    to 
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time.  We  do  not  shrink  at  all  from 
mandates  to  local  school  districts.  We 
load  them  up  one  after  another.  We  did 
it  with  title  EX  in  the  old  Grove  City 
case,  where  the  Supreme  Court  made  a 
decision  this  was  discrimination 
against  women  and  girls,  and  we  said 
we  were  going  to  withhold  money.  We 
had  to  finally  change  it  statutorily  be- 
cause the  Court's  decision  was  a  statu- 
tory, not  constitutional,  decision.  I 
supported  that.  I  supported  withhold- 
ing the  funds  if  they  were  going  to  dis- 
criminate against  women  and  girls.  We 
had  a  4-year  battle.  We  could  not  break 
a  filibuster  the  first  time,  trying  to  re- 
verse Grove  City.  But  it  was  a  man- 
date. 

We  do  it  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  withhold  funds  for  fail- 
ure to  enforce  racial  discrimination 
laws;  if  education  districts  will  not  en- 
force them,  we  will  withhold  funds.  We 
do  it  under  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  for  discrimination 
against  the  disabled.  And  we  do  it 
under  title  ni  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act,  if  there  is  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  etge. 

Interestingly,  those  are  all  statutory. 
They  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
constitutional  prohibition.  They  are  all 
statutory  and  we  all  mandate  the  dis- 
tricts must  pay  attention  to  them.  If 
they  do  not,  they  lose  their  money.  In 
a  couple  of  cases,  they  do  not  lose  it 
all,  but  they  lose  part  of  their  money. 

So  I  fail  to  follow  the  logic  of  saying 
that  if  we  are  going  to  prohibit  a 
school  district  from  getting  all  or  some 
of  its  money  if  it  violates  statutory 
prohibitions  on  age  discrimination  or 
racial  discrimination  or  disabilities 
discrimination,  that  it  is  illogical  to 
say  we  will  withhold  their  funds  if  they 
violate  the  Constitution,  which  has  a 
higher  dignity  than  statutes  that  we 
may  pass  in  the  Congress. 

So  I  find  two  issues.  But  I  think  the 
one  can  be  separated.  I  do  not  find  the 
mandate  issue  a  particularly  consist- 
ent argument  with  everything  we  have 
done.  And  usually  in  the  past— and  I 
have  been  on  the  liberal  side  of  these — 
it  is  the  liberals  who  pass  these  laws  on 
age  discrimination  or  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  demand  the  mandates.  It  is 
usually  the  conservatives  who  are  op- 
posed. There  is  a  mix,  but  that  is  a 
rough  generalization. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  a  mandate  to 
enforce  a  constitutional  right,  I  sense 
there  is  going  to  be  a  flip  of  positions. 
I  find  that  interesting. 

But  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mandate  with  the  threat  of  los- 
ing funds  to  the  school  districts,  that 
they  must  follow  the  Constitution  or 
they  would  lose  their  funds,  I  think 
most  people  will  support  that.  My 
hunch  is  if  this  said  they  must  follow 
the  first  amendment  on  free  speech,  it 
would  have  overwhelming  support. 

But,  in  any  event,  while  I  have  not 
decided  how  I  am  going  to  vote,  I  would 


prefer  a  lot  more  to  have  the  words  in 
there:  "constitutionally  permitted."  I 
do  not  think  you  can  use  the  argument 
that  this  is  a  mandate  to  defeat  this 
when  we  do  not  hesitate,  on  bill  after 
bill  after  bill  in  education,  let  alone  ev- 
erything else,  to  mandate  local  govern- 
ments and  local  education  districts  to 
do  things  that  we  think  they  ought  to 
be  doing,  whether  or  not  they  do  them. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  the  point  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon with  respect  to  this  mandating 
that  school  districts  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution. Because  there  is  nothing  in 
this  that  mandates  they  enforce  the 
Constitution. 

What  this  does  is  to  mandate  the 
school  districts  to  allow  voluntary 
prayer. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  I  understand 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional right,  as  I  understand  it 
right  now,  in  schools,  that  a  period  of 
prayer  be  set  aside,  or  that  prayer  be 
allowed  even  if  it  is  voluntary  prayer. 

Certain  types  of  voluntary  prayer  are 
not  permitted  under  the  Constitution. 
Certain  types  are  permitted  in  the  Con- 
stitution. But  none  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  this  does  is  to 
say  that,  henceforth,  the  school  dis- 
trict's receipt  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
determined  by  whether  or  not  the 
school  district  will  adopt  a  policy  of  al- 
lowing voluntary  prayer? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  that  is  not  the 
way  I  read  it.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
is  absolutely  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely  not.  The 
Senator  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  words  "con- 
stitutionally permitted"  are  not  in  this 
amendment.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  school  districts  must  allow 
prayer  that  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right  on. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  All  right.  If  he  is 
saying  that,  then  that  does  solve  part 
of  the  problem.  He  does  not  say  that, 
but  if  he  were  to  say  that,  that  would 
solve  the  odd  situation  in  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  now  stands,  which  says  that 
even  an  unconstitutional  voluntary 
prayer,  such  as  one  that  is  led  by  the 
teacher,  even  though  it  is  allegedly 
voluntary,  would  be  mandated. 

However,  that  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem with  this  legislation.  The  problem 
with  this  legislation  is  that  it  says  to 
the  school  district,  you  can  no  longer 
be  neutral.  It  says  to  the  school  dis- 
trict that  you  can  no  longer  have  a  sit- 
uation in  your  school  district  where 
prayer  will  not  take  place  in  your 
schools.  It  says  that  if  it  is  voluntary 


prayer,  you  must  allow  that  voluntary 
prayer  or  you  will  lose  your  money.  So 
it  mandates  a  change  in  policy  in  those 
schools. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  does  not  man- 
date— forget  this  amendment.  I  am  not 
sure  today  if  you  are  constitutionally 
permitted  as  a  child  to  say  a  prayer 
that  the  school  district  can  pass  an  or- 
dinance or  stop  you  from  doing  it.  That 
is  why  I  asked  about  the  words  "con- 
stitutionally permitted."  I  do  not 
think  we  are  compelling  the  school  dis- 
trict to  do  anything.  I  think  we  are 
saying  you  must  follow  the  existing 
constitutional  law. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Then  the  argimient, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  therefore  the 
amendment  does  nothing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Except  it  withholds 
funds.  That  is  rather  significant  to  a 
local  school  district.  At  the  moment.  I 
suppose  we  can  pass  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  that  says  to  the  local 
school  district.  "Do  not  violate  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  al- 
lows certain  types  of  prayer,  you  must 
allow  it,  period."  That  would  be  ora- 
tory language. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  Constitution  now  says 
that  school  districts  must  allow  vol- 
untary prayer  in  their  school? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  sure  ex- 
actly what  the  Court  has  said.  I  believe 
it  has  said  that  a  child  can  have  a  mo- 
ment of  silent  prayer.  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  has  said  about  a  minute  of  oral 
prayer,  a  child  doing  it  himself,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  disrupt  the  class,  or  if 
somebody  says  grace  before  meals. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  will  point  out  this 
amendment,  as  the  amendment  is  writ- 
ten, will  clearly  permit  a  child  to  dis- 
rupt a  class.  The  Helms  amendment 
says  specifically  that  the  school  board 
cannot,  and  I  quote  "influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in  public 
schools."  So  that  the  form  that  the 
prayer  takes,  namely  out  loud,  namely 
going  on  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time, 
namely  conducted  in  a  disruptive  fash- 
ion cannot,  under  this  amendment,  be 
influenced  by  the  school  board. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  if  you  were  to 
add  the  words  "constitutionally  per- 
mitted" and  the  Court  has  said  it  is 
fine  to  have  a  moment  of  private,  per- 
sonal prayer  or  oral  prayer  but  you 
cannot  set  yourself  afire  or  you  cannot 
roll  about  the  aisles  and  disturb  the 
other  children,  and  the  Court  says  that 
goes  beyond  freedom  of  religion,  there 
is  nothing  here  that  compels  the  school 
district  to  allow  that  kind  of  prayer. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  a  prayer  that  is  out  loud  is 
not  constitutionally  prohibited.  A 
prayer  that  is  out  loud  is  clearly  per- 
mitted under  the  Constitution,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  any 
schoolchild  at  any  time  of  day  during 
the  middle  of  class  or  during  the  mid- 
dle of  an  exam  has  an  unlimited  power 
today 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  To  stand  up  and 
begin  uttering  a  prayer. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  the  Court  can 
put  certain  limitations  on  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  school 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  This  says  that  the 
school  district  cannot  put  those  limita- 
tions on,  and  If  It  tries  to.  it  will  lose 
its  money. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  if  you  were  to 
add  the  words  "constitutionally  per- 
mitted," the  school  district  can  put 
limitations  on  unconstitutional  prayer. 
They  can  say  you  cannot 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  school  district 
clearly  can  put  limits  on  unconstitu- 
tional prayer,  but  prayer  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional. There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  unconstitutional  prayer,  that  I 
know.  The  question  is,  are  there  rea- 
sonable limits  to  prayer  that  could  be 
Imposed  by  a  school  district?  And  my 
answer  to  that  is  clearly  there  have  to 
be  or  else  you  would  have  utter  chaos 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri  a  question 
then  because  this  amendment  really 
falls,  in  my  mind.  Into  three  cat- 
egories. First,  we  are  going  to  withhold 
the  funds;  second,  if  you  prohibit  con- 
stitutional prayers;  and  third,  the  local 
school  board  or  educational  agency 
shall  not  require  form.  What  if  you 
took  off  the  last  sentence,  shall  with- 
hold funds  if  you  prohibit  constitu- 
tional prayer;  we  have,  no,  they  shall 
make  no  order  or  ordinances  to  the 
form  of  the  prayer? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  You  would  then  be 
solving  a  big  problem  at  the  end  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  clear.  You  would 
still  have  the  primary  problem  with 
the  amendment;  namely,  this  is  the 
problem  of  Uncle  Sam,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate, making  a  decision  relating  to  the 
most  fundamental  values  of  a  local 
community. 

We  are  saying  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstance— just  as  an  example — under 
the  circumstance  in  which  there  is  di- 
visivenesa  in  a  community — let  us  say 
this  Farrakhan  character  has  just 
shown  up  in  the  community.  There  is 
an  uproar  going  on,  total  uproar,  on 
the  basis  of  religion.  We  are  saying 
that  school  district  under  those  cir- 
cumstances cannot  say  that  we  believe 
this  is  disruptive  and  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  saying 
that  any  more  than  what  Justice 
Holmes  said  about  shouting  fire  in  a 
crowded  theater.  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  extend  that  far.  I  am  sure 
freedom  of  religion  does  not  extend  as 
far  as  if  you  are  faced  with  a  Louis 
Farrkhan-near  riot  the  school  system 
cannot  shut  the  schools.  You  go  way 
beyond  prayer  and  you  are  into  riot. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
stop  short  of  riot,  and  I  will  posit  an- 
other situation  short  of  a  riot. 

Let  us  suppose  a  conrmiunity  is  90 
percent  Christian  and  10-percent  Jew- 


ish. And  let  us  suppose  that  the  Chris- 
tian kids  are  very  enthusiastic,  very 
much  into  their  religion,  very  much 
into  forming  prayer  groups,  very  much 
into  leading  prayers  and  offering  pray- 
ers and  seeking  opportunities  to  have 
prayers. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Jewish  kids  are 
humiliated  by  this;  that  they  feel  they 
are  being  excluded  and  left  out  and 
that  the  parents  of  the  Jewish  kids  go 
to  the  school  board  and  say,  "My  chil- 
dren are  coming  home  in  tears  every 
night  because  of  what  they  believe  is 
kind  of  an  In-group  mentality  of  the 
school,"  and  the  school  says  we  believe 
as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  that 
this  is  something  that  is  disruptive  and 
we  would  like  to  exercise  our  local  re- 
sponsibility and  say  we  are  going  to 
have  a  little  oasis  in  this  school  where 
people  are  not  going  to  be  divided  on 
religious  lines. 

I  believe  that  the  school  district 
should  be  able  to  do  that  on  their  own 
without  Uncle  Sam  coming  In  and  say- 
ing, "I  am  sorry,  we'fe  going  to  man- 
date that  you  do  this  or  you  lose  your 
Federal  educational  money." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  inclined 
to,  given  the  circumstance  you  men- 
tioned, probably  agrree  with  you  in  that 
fact  situation.  If  you  had  a  zealous  90 
percent  Christian  district  with  pros- 
elytizing kids,  harassing  their  10-per- 
cent, the  10-percent  Jewish,  harassing 
10-percent  Jewish  classmates,  my 
hunch  would  be  the  Court  might  say 
that  you  do  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  do  that.  But  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  Court  to  determine  the 
constitutionality. 

My  question  is  this:  Once  the  Court 
has  determined  the  constitutionality, 
the  90  percent  cannot  harass  the  10-per- 
cent Jewish  fellow  classmates,  but  the 
90  percent  can  pray  and  the  10-percent 
can  pray,  then  the  school  district  can- 
not say  to  the  90  percent  and  the  10- 
percent,  "No  you  can't." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Why  not  leave  it  to 
the  school  districts  to  make  the  deci- 
sion without  us  making  the  decision? 
On  something  that  is  this  latent  with 
conrmiunity  values,  on  something  that 
is  this  volatile,  on  something  that  is 
this  community-sensitive,  why  should 
either  the  U.S.  Senate  or,  let  us  say, 
the  Federal  district  court  be  the  decid- 
ing factor? 

Why  are  not  school  districts  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  effectuate  com- 
munity values?  We  are  not  in  this 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
prayers,  this  amendment  is  not  going 
to  help  it.  What  this  does  is  to  say  that 
within  the  present  constitutional 
boundaries,  whatever  they  are,  within 
those  present  constitutional  bound- 
aries, the  school  board  is  no  longer 
going  to  be  the  decisionmaking  body 
for  determining  how  we  are  going  to 
operate  the  school. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  interesting. 
The  Senator  says  should  we  not  leave 
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it  to  the  local  school  board.  A  long 
time  ago,  we  said,  when  it  comes  to 
freedom  of  religion,  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  local  school  board  to  be  the 
last  word.  We  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  school  board  in  my  county  of  Mult- 
nomah, OR,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  school  board  in  Jefferson  City  to 
say  this  is  what  freedom  of  religion 
means  in  Jefferson  City.  The  Court  has 
said  there  is  a  national  standard,  and 
local  school  boards  cannot  violate  that. 

Now,  If  you  have  a  national  standard 
that  says  a  child  can  pray,  you  cannot 
let  the  school  board  violate  that.  And 
if  the  school  board  does  violate  that,  if 
I  understand  the  Senator's  amendment, 
he  says  we  are  going  to  take  away  your 
money.  But  heavens,  we  take  away 
their  money  all  the  time,  or  threaten 
to  if  they  do  not  adhere  to  a  variety  of 
other  statutory  obligations  we  pour  on 
them. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
people  who  are  really  enthusiastic 
about  we  in  Washington  having  just 
wonderful  wisdom  to  tell  people  what 
to  do.  The  idea  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  can  be  used  by  Washington  to  di- 
rect people  at  the  local  level  as  to  how 
to  function  in  their  lives  is  very,  very 
invigorating;  it  just  sweeps  us  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  thing. 

But  I  just  do  not  understand  why  we 
should  say  that  a  school  district  can- 
not take  the  position  that  it  wants  to 
just  keep  out  of  the  religious  situation 
and  let  that  be  a  matter  for  the  fami- 
lies, for  the  churches,  for  the  homes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Apparently,  the 
Court  has  said  they  cannot  totally  opt 
out  of  the  religious  situation.  That  is 
unconstitutional.  They  cannot  say  a 
child  cannot  pray.  You  cannot  say  you 
cannot  meet  after  school  on  an  equal 
basis,  a  religious  or  an  athletic  basis. 
The  school  cannot  do  that.  It  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  A  school  can  cer- 
tainly say  we  are  not  going  to  have 
prayer  in  classrooms  during  school 
right  now,  as  of  now,  until  we  pass  this. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  can  say  that 
you  cannot  have  compulsory  prayer, 
you  cannot  have  school-led  prayer,  you 
cannot  have  teacher-led  prayer.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  Court  has 
said,  if  school  starts  at  8:15  in  the 
morning,  that  at  9:30  Susie  or  Jimmy 
cannot  say  a  silent  prayer  to  them- 
selves right  in  the  middle  of  class. 
Maybe  the  Court  said  that;  maybe  it 
has  not.  But  if  the  Court  has  said  that, 
the  local  school  board  would  not  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  As  I  understand  it, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
silent  prayer.  This  is  not  limited  to  si- 
lent prayer. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  limited  to  con- 
stitutional prayer. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  This  is  not  limited 
to  silent  prayer. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  limited  to  con- 
stitutional prayer,  silent  or  otherwise. 
Mr.   DANFORTH.   There   is  no   such 
thing  as  unconstitutional  prayer. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  there  is. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Where  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  unconstitutional  prayer? 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.   When   the   school 
district  attempts  to  require  the  stu- 
dent to  say  a  prayer,  that  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  require  somebody  to  say  a 
prayer.  But  anybody  who  wants  to 
utter  a  prayer  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  utter  that  prayer.  I  am  not 
talking  about  officially  mandated 
prayer.  Nobody  is  discussing  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  if  the  school 
district  attempts  to  take  away  that 
right,  should  we  sanction  them  by 
withholding  funds? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  that  I  know  of  to 
stand  up  in  the  middle  of  the  classroom 
and  begrin  praying.  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  during  school  hours 
that  I  know  to  organize  prayer  groups. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  let  me  ask 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Maybe  the  Supreme 
Court  can  decide  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  then,  if 
there  is  no  constitutional  right,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  said,  I  assume 
the  Senator's  amendment  could  not 
stop  any  money,  if  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  not  into  that. 
Throughout  the  legislative  history  of 
my  speech,  I  referred  to  constitu- 
tionally permitted  prayer.  Now,  if  any- 
body doubts  that,  we  will  write  it  into 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  two  words  be  added  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further  argument 
about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  have  agreed  on  two  modifications 
which  were  strongly  referred  to  in  my 
legislative  history,  my  speech,  on  my 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  read  the  proposed  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  ha*  a  pol- 
icy of  denying  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in.  constitutionally  protected 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  constitutionally  protected  prayer 
in  such  public  schools.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modified  amendment? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1382)  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in.  constitutionally  protected 
prayer  In  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  constitutionally  protected  prayer 
in  such  public  schools.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hesitate  to  make  any 
remarks  that  I  was  going  to  make  be- 
cause the  two  modifications  that  have 
been  agreed  to  are  precisely  what  I 
have  been  emphasizing  all  afternoon 
anyhow,  except  I  used  the  words  "con- 
stitutionally permitted"  and  the  modi- 
fication says  "constitutionally  pro- 
tected." 

So  of  course  I  am  grateful  to  Senator 
PACKWOOD  for  taking  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. He  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  as  now  modi- 
fied, my  amendment  referred  only  to 
"constitutionally  protected"  prayer 
and  previously  it  was  "constitutionally 
permitted."  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  splitting  hairs  or  not.  But  if  it 
suits  Senators,  it  certainly  suits  me. 

In  any  case,  whether  it  is  protected 
or  permitted  it  does  not  force  school 
districts  to  allow  school  prayer  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  to 
be  prohibited. 

My  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
school  districts  from  establishing  time 
and  place  restrictions  on  prayer.  It 
does  not  mandate  school  prayer  or 
mandate  participation  in  school  pray- 
er, or  require  schools  to  establish  par- 
ticular prayers. 

What  this  amendment  does  in  short 
is  to  assure  students  their  right  to  con- 
stitutionally protected  voluntary  pray- 
er by  providing  that  school  districts 
which  prohibit  constitutionally  per- 
mitted prayer  and  so  forth.  The  rest  of 
it  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  ruled  directly  on  the  con- 


stitutionality of  student-initiated  vol- 
untary school  prayer.  But  Supreme 
Court  precedent  indicates  that  stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  engage  in  reli- 
gious activities  in  the  schools  if  those 
activities  do  not  materially  disrupt 
other  activities  in  the  school. 

In  1981,  in  Widmar  v.  Vincent,  454  U.S. 
263,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  reli- 
gious speech  is  protected  under  both 
the  free  speech  and  the  free  exercise 
clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

In  1969,  in  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School 
District,  393  U.S.  503,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  students  exercising  their  free 
speech  rights  in  the  school  cannot  ma- 
terially disrupt  the  school  day  or  sub- 
stantially infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others  in  the  school. 

In  1990,  in  Mergens  v.  Westside  Commu- 
nity School  District.  496  U.S.  226,  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  Federal  Equal 
Access  Act  for  religious  activities  in 
the  schools  against  a  challenge  against 
the  act  by  the  school  which  argued 
that  student-initiated  religious  activi- 
ties on  campus  violated  the  establish- 
ment clause  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  thus  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  any  student  religious  activi- 
ties on  school  campuses  violated  the 
Constitution. 

Those  cases  are  still  good  law,  and 
taken  together,  they  should  make  it 
clear  that  students  have  a  right  to  en- 
gage in  religious  activities  in  the 
school  if  those  activities  do  not  mate- 
rially disrupt  other  activities  in  the 
school  day  or  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  in  the  schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  Helms  amendment  contrary  to 
those  Supreme  Court  holdings  and  I 
fully  expect  that  the  amendment,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  interpreted  and  upheld  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  these  Su- 
preme Court  precedents  concerning 
student-initiated  religious  activities  in 
the  schools. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment,  have  they  not,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  we  vote  so  we 
can  move  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  just  inquire 
of  the  leadership,  and  have  a  brief 
quorum  call,  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  I 
want  to  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
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ceed  as  If  in  morning  business  for  no 
longer  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  a  sour 
note  occurred  this  morning  when  the 
newspaper  Roll  Call  indicated  that  con- 
sideration of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  vote.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed,  to  be  very  honest 
with  my  colleagues,  at  the  prospect 
that  a  few  Senators  are  hoping  to 
gridlock  this  amendment.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  momentous  issue,  and  the 
need  for  an  amendment  increases  with 
every  passing  day  and  the  growing  of  a 
monstrous  Federal  debt. 

To  explore  adequately  all  of  the  is- 
sues involved  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  require  lengthy  and 
appropriate  floor  debate.  Amending  the 
Constitution  is  a  serious  undertaking, 
and  this  legislation  deserves  full  and 
adequate  consideration. 

However,  it  also  deserves  fair  consid- 
eration, and  Senators  deserve  to  vote 
on  final  passage.  If  a  minority  tries  to 
bottle  up  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, it  implies  that  they  just  do  not 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  Polls  have  consistently  shown 
that  people  are  demanding  this  amend- 
ment by  4-to-l  and  5-to-l  margins. 

Obstruction  of  this  amendment  also 
implies  mistrust  in  the  democratic 
process  and  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
ercised through  State  legislatures  that 
would  be  responsible  for  ratification  of 
any  amendment  that  we  might  send 
forth.  The  American  people  deserve  a 
chance  to  see  this  debate  in  process,  to 
hear  of  the  issue,  and  to  see  Senators 
as  they  vote  on  a  final  decision  of 
whether  the  American  people  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  determine  whether  we 
should  operate  under  a  Constitution 
that  would  require  a  federally  balanced 
budget. 

Senators  have  been  chastised  on  this 
floor  for  creating  gridlock,  which,  of 
course,  in  some  instances  might  appear 
to  be  legitimate.  But  certainly,  in  an 
instance  that  denies  the  majority  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  debate,  the 
right  to  discuss  an  issue,  it  is.  in  fact, 
a  serious  charge  and  a  serious  chal- 
lenge. 

I  call  on  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  implore  the 
majority  leader  to  help,  not  hinder,  the 
Senate  in  doing  its  job  of  completely 
considering  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  in  that  consideration  to  take 
a  flnal  vote  on  its  passage. 

This  Senator  also  pledges,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  stay  out  here  on  the  floor  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  win  the  final  vote  on 
this  issue.  I  am  confident  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  my  colleagues,  a 
strong  majority  of  this  body,  will  join 
with  me  and  argue  that  it  is  absolutely 


necessary  that  we  debate  this  issue  and 
that  we  vote  on  this  issue  and  that  op- 
ponents who  may  want  to  prolong  the 
debate  only  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
a  vote  will  be  denied  that  opportunity. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  a  lawyer,  particularly 
a  constitutional  lawyer,  would  say  that 
Senator  Packwood  has  made  a  real 
contribution  and  that  the  Helms 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  not  as  per- 
nicious as  its  original  form  because  of 
the  adding  of  the  words  "constitu- 
tionally protected."  However,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  not  on  constitutional  law- 
yers, but  on  real-world  school  board 
members  and  real-world  school  admin- 
istrators. 

I  think  that  even  as  modified,  what 
this  amendment  says  is,  if  you  are  on  a 
local  school  board,  you  better  watch 
out.  If  you  are  on  a  local  school  board, 
you  better  watch  out  because  the  Feds 
are  after  you.  If  you  are  on  a  local 
school  board  and  you  make  a  mistake 
of  law,  we  are  going  to  come  and  get 
you  and  we  are  going  to  take  your 
money  away  from  you. 

I  do  not  think  in  some  of  our  smaller 
school  districts  and  some  of  our  poorer 
school  districts  the  constitutional  law- 
yers are  going  to  be  consulted.  I  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  some  vague  threat 
that,  if  you  do  not  have  school  prayer, 
you  are  going  to  lose  your  money. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  is  still  a  bad 
amendment. 

I  would  prefer  my  own  amendment.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  period  of  silence  is  a  good 
thing  to  have.  But  once  we  get  into  the 
business  of  mandates,  we  have  created 
a  real  problem  because  there  is  only 
one  reason  to  have  Federal  mandates, 
and  that  is  to  change  the  way  of  oper- 
ation at  the  local  level.  The  only  rea- 
son to  have  a  Federal  mandate  is  to 
have  a  weapon  held  at  the  head  of  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level  and  in  this  case 
held  at  the  heads  of  people  in  the  local 
school  districts. 

That  is  the  reason  to  have  mandates. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  heavy  hand 
of  Government.  That  is  the  reason  for 
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those  of  us  in  Washington  saying  we 
are  going  to  give  you  money  if  you  do 
things  our  way,  and  we  are  going  to 
withhold  money  if  you  do  not. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  Federal  education  money  is 
not  going  to  be  available.  And,  Mr. 
President,  where  does  that  money  go? 
Where  does  Federal  education  money 
go?  Does  it  go  to  the  wealthy  school 
districts  which  have  access  to  the  so- 
phisticated constitutional  lawyers  who 
can  say  this  is  not  as  big  a  threat  as  it 
looks?  No.  The  education  money  goes 
to  those  school  districts  that  are  least 
likely  to  hire  the  constitutional  law- 
yers. 

We  are  saying  to  those  most  vulner- 
able school  districts.  Big  Brother  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  school  prayer. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  make 
the  fine  distinctions.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  say  that  We  are  really  going 
to  lose  something  that  is  crucial  to  the 
lifeblood  of  this  school  district  if  we  do 
not  start  opening  up  to  all  types  of 
prayer.  They  are  not  going  to  make 
distinctions  between  constitutionally 
protected  and  constitutionally  permis- 
sible. These  school  boards  are  not 
going  to  make  that  kind  of  distinction. 
They  are  going  to  be  scared  sick. 

I  mean,  there  is  something  scary  in 
the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  about 
Uncle  Sam.  We  think  we  are  very  be- 
nevolent around  here  with  great  lar- 
gess in  Washington,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  values  and  the  morals  of  the 
American  people.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  are  scared  of  us. 
They  are  frightened  about  Washington, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  frightened 
about  this.  They  are  going  to  say:  "Let 
us  start  having  our  prayer  clubs  and 
our  prayer  groups.  Let  us  start  Balkan- 
izing  our  school.  Let  us  start  having 
Christian  groups  and  Jewish  groups 
and  Catholic  groups,  all  joining  in  our 
schools  offering  prayers  because,  if  we 
do  not,  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
money."  And  the  fine  distinctions  will 
not  be  there. 

So  I  continue  to  oppose  this.  I  really 
think  it  is  pernicious,  and  I  really 
think  it  is  divisive,  and  I  really  think 
that  the  fine  distinctions  do  not  apply. 

There  are  a  lot  of  times  in  legislating 
when  we  look  for  the  fine  distinctions 
and  we  try  to  cut  some  kind  of  com- 
promise. But  when  we  talk  about  the 
religious  lives  of  our  people,  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  those  kinds  of  minute 
distinctions  and  small  compromises  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are  dealing 
with  how  people  perceive  themselves  as 
human  beings,  how  minority  kids  per- 
ceive themselves,  how  kids  who  are  not 
in  the  group  perceive  themselves,  how 
kids  whose  religious  values  come  from 
their  families  and  their  churches  or 
their  synagogues  perceive  themselves, 
8-,  10-,  12-year-old  kids,  how  they  per- 
ceive themselves  when  the  school  is 
being  Balkanized. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  who  are 
running  the  schools  are  going  to  know 
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the  difference  between  "permissible" 
and  "protected."  I  think  it  is  all  going 
to  be  lost.  It  is  typical  of  us  to  make 
these  kinds  of  flne  distinctions,  but  in 
the  real  world  it  is  not  going  to 
amount  to  anything  at  all,  and  it  is 
just  very,  very  threatening. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  shoving 
people  around  like  this.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  shoving  the  school  dis- 
tricts around.  I  think  we  should  let 
them  manage  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Chafee  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  my  amendment,  which  is 
the  alternative  amendment,  which  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment,  and 
which  does  not  use  the  power  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
push  the  school  districts  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  very  excellent  remarks 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
I  cannot  improve  upon  the  way  he  ex- 
plained it. 

But  I  would  like  to  explain  how  we 
are  reversing  present  law.  Present  law 
states  that  no  funds,  no  Federal  funds, 
may  be  used  to  prevent  the  Implemen- 
tation of  programs  in  voluntary  prayer 
and  meditation  In  the  public  schools. 
That  means  the  school  boards  are  free 
to  implement  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  to  prevent  that. 

Wt-at  we  are  doing  now  is  to  say  the 
other  way  around;  that  the  school 
boards  cannot  control  whether  school 
prayer  is  implemented  in  the  public 
schools.  In  other  words,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  huge  hammer  over  the  local 
school  boards  who  will  be  faced  with  a 
dilemma  of  a  group  that  comes  forward 
and  says  that  they  want  voluntary 
prayer  every  morning,  every  noon, 
whenever  else,  and  you  better  imple- 
ment it  or  else  they  will  make  sure 
that  all  your  Federal  funds  are  gone. 

I  think  we  ought  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here.  That  is  an  incredible 
change  in  existing  law.  It  may  be  what 
Is  desired  and,  apparently,  it  is  what  is 
desired. 

But  I  would  also  remind  everybody, 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  loss  of  the 
planning  funds  under  this  bill,  which 
are  very  minimal,  In  fact,  almost  non- 
existent as  far  as  the  school  boards  are 
concerned.  We  are  talking  about  all 
progrrams  under  the  Education  Act. 
That  means  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act,  all  of  those  acts  which  the 
school  districts  are  so  dependent  upon 
for  a  large  part  of  their  funding,  special 
education,  all  of  those  would  be  gone. 
It  would  create  a  crisis  for  that  local 
school  district. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  NASA 
grants.  National  Science  Foundation 
grants,  the  school  lunch  progratm  under 
the  agriculture  program,  school  break- 
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fast  programs,  the  HHS,  such  as  Medic- 
aid funds,  all  of  these  would  be  lost. 

Now,  granted,  probably  those  will 
never  get  lost  because  there  is  such  a 
huge  hammer  now  that  we  will  end  up 
with  school  districts  over  the  country 
bowing  to  the  pressure  of  those  who 
want  to  have  school  prayer  in  the 
schools. 

And  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong- 
obviously,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment thinks  that  is  right,  that  is 
good — but  I  would  wonder  what  would 
happen,  depending  if  your  religious  bal- 
ance shifts  in  these  schools.  If  you  get 
into  a  school  where  your  child  is  a 
Protestant  and  you  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  there  are  other  predomi- 
nant religions  or  Asian  religions,  would 
you  want  that?  That  is  the  question. 
And  that  is  the  question  the  flip  side 
asks. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  know 
what  we  are  voting  on  here.  It  has  been 
nicely  corrected  from  the  perspective 
of  constitutional  lawyers,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  But  it  has  not  been  ex- 
plained correctly  in  the  sense  of  what 
it  will  do.  And  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  used  to  change 
what  is  now  considered  a  well-working 
system  with  respect  to  when  and  where 
voluntary  school  prayer  will  be  used  in 
school. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Chair  say,  "Who 
yields  time?"  Are  we  under  controlled 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  we 
are  not.  The  Chair  stands  corrected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely how  to  say  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  mean-spir- 
ited way,  but  I  am  puzzled. 

I  met  the  objections  of  Mr.  Justice 
DANFORTH  and  perhaps  Mr.  Justice 
Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Justice  Simon  of 
Illinois.  We  have  a  court  of  13  Justices 
now  telling  us  what  the  Constitution 
is. 

I  am  just  a  country  boy  doing  the 
best  I  can  trying  to  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  75  percent  of  the  people 
polled  on  this  question  time  after  time. 
They  want  to  see  school  prayer  re- 
stored in  their  schools,  and  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  will  do  it. 

Now,  if  you  want  nothing  to  be  done 
about  the  school  prayer  situation,  then 
vote  down  the  Helms  amendment.  That 
is  very  simple.  You  can  leave  it  just 
like  it  is,  because,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  friends  Senators  DANFORTH  and 
Kassebaum,  and  I  understand  Senator 
Chafee  wants  to  cosponsor  it,  they  are 
acting  as  surrogates  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  opposed  this  amendment 


every  time  I  brought  It  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  amendment  that  they  propose, 
which  is  now  the  Danforth-Kassebaum- 
Kennedy-Chafee  amendment,  is  a  noth- 
ing amendment.  It  is  a  nothing  amend- 
ment. It  does  nothing.  It  means  noth- 
ing. And  nothing  is  ever  going  to  hap- 
pen if  it  is  adopted,  if  the  Helms 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

So  if  you  want  something  done  about 
the  school  prayer  situation,  if  you 
want  to  respond  to  those  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  who  want  some- 
thing done,  you  better  vote  for  the 
Helms  amendment. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  go  home  and 
cry  if  the  Helms  amendment  is  not 
passed,  because  I  have  been  around  the 
track  a  few  times  and  I  win  some  and 
I  lose  some.  But  the  losers  in  this  will 
be  the  75-percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  fed  up  with  the  things  that 
Senator  LOTT  described  in  Mississippi, 
and  I  described  other  things  that  have 
gone  on  which  are  perfectly  outrageous 
with  respect  to  school  prayer. 

So  the  Helms  amendment,  which  will 
be  voted  on  first,  is  a  response,  as  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  this 
afternoon,  to  the  75-percent  of  the 
American  people  who  want  constitu- 
tionally protected,  as  it  now  reads, 
school  prayer  restored.  It  is  virtually 
identical  to  a  provision  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
269  to  135. 

So,  if  you  want  something  done,  it  is 
OK  with  me  if  you  vote  for  both 
amendments.  I  may  do  exactly  that, 
because  the  second  amendment  means 
nothing. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  the  im- 
plications or  the  reality  of  my  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  refers  only  to 
constitutionally  protected  prayer.  I 
had  it  constitutionally  permitted.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween protected  and  permitted,  but  I 
agreed  readily. 

My  amendment  does  not.  despite 
what  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  force 
school  districts  to  allow  school  prayer 
the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  to 
be  prohibited.  No  way.  My  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  school  districts  from 
establishing  the  time  and  place  restric- 
tions on  prayer.  My  amendment  does 
not — does  not,  I  say  for  emphasis- 
mandate  school  prayer  or  mandate  par- 
ticipation in  school  prayer,  nor  does  it 
require  schools  to  establish  particular 
prayers. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  assure 
students  their  right  to  constitutionally 
protected  voluntary  prayer  by  provid- 
ing that  school  districts  which  prohibit 
constitutionally  protected  prayer  will 
have  to  do  without  that  free  money 
from  Washington. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  manager  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment  occur  at  5:40  today. 
The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
Intend  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as 
amended,  and  for  these  reasons.  Under 
the  modification,  the  amendment  only 
applies,  actually,  when  a  court  deter- 
mines that  a  school  district  has  a  pol- 
icy that  effectively  prevents  a  student 
from  engaging  in  a  constitutionally 
protected  prayer.  The  way  I  read  it,  a 
court  would  have  to  make  that  judg- 
ment. So  it  is  only  those  situations 
where  a  student  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  pray,  as  determined  by  a 
court,  that  would  be  implicated  by  this 
amendment.  This  is,  obviously,  a  dif- 
ficult balance  to  be  struck  in  the  area 
of  free  exercise  and  the  establishment 
of  religion.  It  is  a  delicate  balance.  The 
modification  protects  only  those  situa- 
tions that  the  free  exercise  clause  pro- 
tects. 

We  withhold  funds  here  if  we  find 
that  there  is  going  to  be  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race.  We  withhold  funds 
If  there  is  going  to  be  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  religion.  We  also  have 
done  that  with  regard  to  disability. 

The  way  I  read  this  amendment,  as 
changed,  the  amendment  would  say 
that  if  they  are  going  to  deny,  as  a 
matter  of  school  board  policy,  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights,  then 
that  school  district  will  lose  funds 
under  this  act. 

So  I  have  enormous  respect  for  my 
friend  and  colleagues— the  Senator 
fi-om  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont — in  terms  of  their  positions; 
the  uncertainty  that  might  be  out 
there  in  terms  of  the  schools  and  un- 
derstanding what  is  appropriate  or 
what  is  not  appropriate,  and  the  argu- 
ments that  are  made  in  terms  of  the  is- 
sues of  public  policy  that  are  raised. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me,  as  this  amend- 
ment has  been  changed  now  for  the 
constitutionally  protected  speech,  that 
basically  we  are  just  saying  if  a  school 
board  is  going  to  violate  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  it  would  be  ineligible  to 
receive  money  under  this  provision. 

As  one  who  has  supported  that  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  race  and  religion 
and  disability,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  not  inconsistent  with  that  policy.  So 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
not  be  close.  I  am  delighted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  going  to 
support  it.  But  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
as  one  who  has  opposed  most  of  the 
school  prayer  amendments,  either  stat- 
utory or  constitutional,  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  in  support  of  this. 


A  little  bit  of  background  and  his- 
tory as  to  school  prayer  in  this  country 
is  worthwhile  at  this  stage. 

When  we  had  the  first  Supreme  Court 
decisions  30  years  or  so  ago  limiting 
school  prayer,  there  were  some  inter- 
esting studies  done  as  to  what  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  country  prayed 
and  did  not.  It  was  interesting.  It  was 
not  a  uniform  breakdown. 

Heavily  in  the  South  it  was  common 
to  have  prayers  in  public  schools.  In 
some  cases  they  were  a  common  prayer 
each  day.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent prayer  each  day.  In  some  cases, 
they  were  picked  by  the  teachers;  in 
some  cases,  by  the  school  boards.  But 
it  was  heavily  in  the  South,  and  you 
found  it  in  urban  public  schools  that 
were  heavily  Catholic. 

They  were  basically  a  geographic 
prayer  that  represented  the  predomi- 
nant religion  in  the  area. 

I  think  unconsciously,  probably— I  do 
not  think  it  was  meant  to  be  a  pros- 
elytizing prayer  for  Catholics  in  urban 
areas  or  for  Baptists  in  the  South — but 
it  was  unconsciously  a  reflection  of  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  area. 

Interestingly,  in  the  West  prayer  was 
not  common.  I  take  this  not  only  from 
my  own  experience  but  from  the  study. 
I  went  to  public  grade  and  high  schools 
in  Portland,  OR  and  we  did  not  pray. 
We  said  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  every- 
day but  we  did  not  pray.  It  turns  out 
that  was  common  in  the  West,  common 
throughout  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Court  started  striking  down 
prayers  where  there  was  an  obvious 
sectarian  overtone,  or  where  there 
were  objections  from  students  who 
were  not  of  that  sect  and  felt  they  were 
being  compelled  to  participate  in  a 
prayer  that  was  not  of  their  religion. 
Initially,  the  schools  thought  they 
could  take  care  of  that  by  having  the 
students  who  did  not  want  to  pray  go 
in  the  cloakroom  or  go  out  in  the  hall- 
way. The  Court,  in  essence,  felt  it  was 
unfair  pressure,  if  you  are  7  years  old 
or  8  years  old,  and  everybody  in  the 
class  is  praying  but  you,  and  the  teach- 
er says,  "Johnny,  you  go  outside," 
well,  7-  or  8-year-old  kids  are  not  going 
to  do  that  so  they  stayed  there  when 
the  prayer  was  held. 

The  courts,  in  some  people's  minds, 
went  too  far  then — not  in  mine.  I 
thought  the  decisions,  by  and  large, 
were  quite  consistent.  But  I  do  applaud 
the  Court  when  it  came  to  the  place 
where  it  said  voluntary  prayer,  individ- 
ual prayer,  is  constitutional.  This  is 
not  something  you  try  to  impose  on 
others.  This  is  you.  And  the  school 
board  or  the  schoolteacher  or  the 
school  principal  cannot  take  away  your 
rights  to  say  your  prayer  so  long  as 
you  are  not  interfering  with  other  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  one  who  thinks  we  ought  to 
push  to  the  outer  limits  of  constitu- 
tionality prayer  in  public  places.  It  is 
not  going  to  hurt  a  single  one  of  us.  It 
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may  do  more  good  than  most  of  the 
policies  we  adopt.  But  to  the  extent  it 
is  constitutional,  then  this  Senate 
should  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
tect that  right.  If  that  means  that  on 
occasion  we  are  going  to  say  to  some 
school  district  you  will  be  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  your  money  if  you  do 
not  let  Sally  or  Jimmy  constitu- 
tionally pray,  that  is  no  greater  a 
threat  than  saying  to  the  school  dis- 
trict we  may  threaten  to  take  away 
your  money  if  you  discriminate  against 
women  and  girls;  we  may  take  away 
your  money  if  you  racially  discrimi- 
nate; we  may  take  away  your  money  if 
you  discriminate  against  the  disabled 
or  the  aged. 

So  let  us  add  one  more.  We  will 
threaten  to  take  away  your  money  if 
you  are  possibly  going  to  discriminate 
against  constitutionally  protected 
prayer. 

It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  Lope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  locally 
elected  school  boards  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  adopt  a  policy  providing  for 
constitutionally  protected  voluntary 
school  prayer.  However,  that  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  Helms  amendment. 

Instead,  the  Helms  amendment  is  an 
example  of  the  Federal  Government's, 
in  effect,  imposing  on  locally  elected 
school  boards  the  requirement  that 
they  allow  voluntary  prayer  in  school 
as  long  as  it  would  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. In  other  words,  it  could  over- 
ride a  locally  elected  school  board's  de- 
cision not  to  allow  voluntary  school 
prayer  if  that  school  board  seeks  any 
funding  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

At  a  time  of  increasing  concern 
about  Federal  mandates  and  the  over- 
riding of  local  decisionmaking,  this 
amendment  is  particularly  trouble- 
some because  it  is  in  the  context  of  our 
first  amendment  freedoms,  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  im- 
proving our  educational  system  is  a  top 
priority.  Yet,  it  has  not  gotten  the  at- 
tention it  rightfully  deserves. 

But  today  we  consider  legislation, 
Goals  2000— Educate  America  Act— that 
gives  a  boost  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities for  education  reform  initia- 
tives. 

And  at  the  same  time,  this  legisla- 
tion suggests  an  education  framework 
for  the  entire  Nation  by  establishing 
national  goals. 

Of  these  goals,  here  are  my  top  three: 
getting  kids  ready  to  learn,  making 
sure  United  States  students  will  be 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  making  every  school  safe 
and  drug  free. 

First,  it  is  vitally  important  for 
American  children  to  start  school 
ready  to  learn.  How  can  we  tackle 
school  reform  without  tackling  school 
health? 
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Health  is  a  major  concern  in  this 
country  for  everyone  including  our 
youth.  Sadly,  less  than  40  percent  of  2- 
year-olds  receive  complete  immuniza- 
tions. This  is  not  satisfactory. 

Every  student  must  start  school 
healthy  not  just  in  the  first  grade  but 
in  every  grade  because  we  know  that 
healthy  students  have  better  attend- 
ance and  are  more  productive.  This  leg- 
islation supports  developing  healthy 
young  minds  and  healthy  bodies. 

Second,  we  must  strive  to  make 
United  States  students  first  in  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  science. 

As  Chair  of  the  subcommittee  that 
funds  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, I  have  worked  to  strengthen  math 
and  science  education  for  all  children, 
especially  in  the  early  grades. 

Mr.  President,  by  age  13,  the  math 
and  science  achievement  of  American 
students  lags  behind  that  of  students  in 
other  countries.  Yet,  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
developing  new  technology,  our  stu- 
dents will  need  strong  math  and 
science  skills. 

It  is  critical  that  both  girls  and  boys 
get  the  math  and  science  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  for  the  high  tech 
jobs  of  the  future. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  make  every  school  in 
America  free  from  drugs  and  violence. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  goal. 

And  I  am  especially  pleased  that  my 
amendment  was  accepted  to  make  this 
goal  better.  My  amendment  asks  every 
school  to  make  the  elimination  of  sex- 
ual harassment  a  part  of  its  mission  to 
create  a  healthy  school  environment. 
It  will  help  make  the  school  environ- 
ment more  conducive  for  learning  all 
students — girls  and  boys. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
have  safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
schools. 

I  have  seen  the  way  that  crime  has 
infiltrated  our  schools  and  our  commu- 
nity. In  January  of  last  year,  I  held  a 
town  meeting  with  students  at  Canton 
Middle  School  in  Baltimore. 

I  asked  these  assertive  12-,  13-,  and 
14-year-olds:  "If  you  could  talk  to 
President  Clinton,  what  would  you  tell 
him?"  They  gave  me  an  earful.  But  of 
all  the  issues  they  asked  about,  crime 
was  their  greatest  concern. 

Just  yesterday,  a  Baltimore  school 
teacher,  Julie  Lombardi,  who  worried 
about  the  safety  of  her  kindergarten 
class,  was  shot  in  the  face  as  she  left 
the  school  parking  lot  near 
Reisterstown  Road. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  of  what  is  happening  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  schools.  We  need  to 
make  investments  in  our  youth  before 
the  trouble  begins. 

For  many  young  people  in  our  cities 
today,  gangs  are  the  only  option  if 
they  want  a  social  life  or  want  to  feel 
like  they  belong.  We  need  to  show 
them  that  there  are  other  things  to  do. 


These  students  come  to  school  every 
day  in  fear  of  crime.  They  want  gun 
control,  safer  streets,  and  more  pro- 
grams like  community  policing  that 
get  the  police  officer  out  of  the  car  and 
into  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  President,  to  prevent  crime  in 
our  schools,  we  need  good  public 
schools,  good  teachers,  good  resources, 
and  the  ability  to  learn.  And  I  think  we 
can  do  that. 

That's  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Safe  Schools  Act  being 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  by 
Senator  Dodd.  We  need  to  say  "yes"  to 
kids  who  say  "no"  to  drugs  and  "yes" 
to  homework.  We  need  to  give  a  good 
guy  bonus  for  those  who  stay  in  school, 
work  hard,  and  participate  in  commu- 
nity service. 

In  my  State  of  Maryland,  we  have 
made  a  commitment  to  community 
service  and  a  commitment  to  improv- 
ing education. 

Maryland  has  established  an  innova- 
tive education  reform  plan  called 
"Schools  for  Success."  It  is  aimed  at 
comprehensive  school  improvement 
and  reform. 

The  Maryland  Schools  for  Success 
Program  encompasses — and  exceeds — 
the  seven  national  goals  that  this  bill 
puts  into  law.  It  provides  a  framework 
for  schools  to  measure  their  progress 
and  to  make  any  needed  adjustments 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in 
technology. 

The  support  that  Maryland  could  get 
from  this  bill  would  add  the  financial 
spark  that  Maryland's  schools  need  to 
keep  their  plans  going  and  to  keep 
change  coming. 

My  State  is  a  pioneer  in  many  ways; 
education  reform  is  one  of  them.  But 
some  States  are  not  so  lucky.  They,  in 
fact,  could  use  the  guidance  that  this 
bill  provides. 

With  this  legislation.  States  and 
schools  develop  and  try  their  own  inno- 
vative reform  methods  because  States 
do  not  want  their  hands  tied  when  it 
comes  to  school  reform.  They  want  to 
do  it  their  way  in  order  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  reform  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  in 
America  today.  Our  youth  must  have 
the  knowledge  and  know-how  to  com- 
pete in  today's  work  force.  By  helping 
them  get  that  education,  we  will  have 
bright  and  articulate  workers  of  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  can- 
not do  everything.  But,  clearly,  it  can 
give  an  opportunity  structure  by  sup- 
porting good  health,  good  schools,  and 
a  safe  environment. 

We  must  build  our  communities  by 
bringing  down  violence  and  bringing 
about  change.  The  education  of  our 
youth  is  an  investment  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook.  It  is  what  is  best  for 
our  children  and  our  future. 


AMENDMENT  DIRECTING  A  STUDY  OF  GOALS  2000 
SCHOOL  REFORM  AND  STUDENTS  WITH  DIS- 
ABIUTIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  bill  managers  for  including 
in  their  package  my  amendment  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  study  of  how  well  students 
with  disabilities  are  served  by  the 
Goals  2000  school  reforms.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  was  se- 
lected as  the  contractor  because  of  its 
reputation  for  both  independence  and 
excellence. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  rea- 
sons why  this  study  is  important  and, 
in  my  view,  way  overdue. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  students 
with  disabilities  will  miss  the  bus  when 
it  comes  to  school  reform.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  Goals  2000  or  not,  the  na- 
tional debate  over  education  sparked 
by  the  1983  report  "A  Nation  at  Risk" 
has  been  important  and  sometimes  riv- 
eting. 

Regrettably,  in  the  past  11  years 
there  has  been  little  attention  to  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  although  they 
comprise  10  percent  of  all  students  and 
are  among  those  most  in  need  of  edu- 
cation reforms.  For  example.  Goals  2000 
aims  for  a  90-percent  high  school  grad- 
uation rate.  Even  without  reform,  the 
graduation  rate  among  nondisabled 
students  has  been  growing,  to  83  per- 
cent today.  But  among  students  with 
disabilities,  whose  graduating  with  ei- 
ther a  diploma  or  a  certificate  dropped 
from  60  percent  to  52  percent  between 
1986  and  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  bill 
contains  many  references  to  students 
with  disabilities,  and  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources for  its  strong  report  language 
in  this  regard.  But  neither  bill  or  re- 
port language  can  make  up  in  one  fell 
swoop  for  a  decade  of  neglect.  At  the 
very  least,  I  hope  this  study  will  jump 
start  attention  to  this  issue. 

Second,  there  are  many  unanswered 
questions  about  Goals  2000  school  re- 
forms and  students  with  disabilities. 
Although  I  do  not  intend  or  expect  this 
study  to  rewrite  Goals  2000.  we  must  be 
sure  that  goals,  standards,  and  assess- 
ments work  for  students  with  disabil- 
ities, not  against  them  by  promoting 
their  exclusion. 

Lastly,  I  hope  that  this  study  will 
also  provide  ideas  for  the  upcoming  re- 
authorization of  the  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Education  Act.  and  help 
spur  a  badly  needed,  careful  review  of 
how  well  this  Nation  educates  its  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  and  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  the  States  and  by 
schools  in  serving  such  students. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
ability, we  live  in  a  new  world.  In  1990, 
Congress  enacted  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act,  determined  to  make 
full  participation  by  people  with  dis- 
abilities our  national  policy,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  we  can 
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create  a  fully  accessible  society.  I  ex- 
pect this  study  to  be  carried  out  in 
that  spirit. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  almost  25 
years  ago,  in  November  1969,  I  gave  my 
first  si)eech  to  this  body  on  the  edu- 
cation of  students  with  disabilities.  At 
that  time  I  said,  "In  our  Nation,  edu- 
cation has  become  the  major  route  to 
full  participation  in  society.  [But]  the 
simple  stark  truth  this  is:  We  have  not 
committed  ourselves  to  the  concept  of 
providing  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity *  *  *."  Since  then,  we  have 
worked  hard  to  close  the  opportunity 
gap.  This  study  will  help  ensure  we 
keep  moving  forward. 

THE  COALS  2000  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  HEFLEM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  the  Goals  2000  edu- 
cation bill. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  address 
the  idea  of  school  readiness,  and  this 
legislation  does  that.  Its  first  goal  is 
that  by  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  should  start  school  ready  to 
learn,  thereby  increasing  the  gradua- 
tion rate  to  at  least  90  percent.  An- 
other important  goal  is  that  our  stu- 
dents would  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12 
having  demonstrated  competency  over 
basic  but  challenging  subjects  like 
English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  civics  and  government,  the 
arts,  history,  and  geography. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  that  we  make 
increasing  adult  literacy  a  top  priority 
so  that  individuals  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy  and  exercise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. 

One  of  the  six  goals  contained  in  this 
legislation  pertains  to  drug-free 
schools.  This  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant goal  and  one  in  which  I  feel  edu- 
cation can  play  a  vital  role.  We  have 
held  hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee pertaining  to  drug  abuse,  and  al- 
most every  individual  who  is  involved 
in  law  enforcement  tells  us  that  if  we 
are  going  to  win  the  war  against  drugs. 
we  have  to  win  it  through  education. 

These  officials  have  impressed  upon 
us  the  idea  that  you  must  win  this  bat- 
tle on  the  demand  side.  We  must  de- 
crease the  demand  for  drugs,  and  edu- 
cation is  the  best  method  for  conveying 
to  young  people  the  ills  of  drug  abuse. 

We  can  take  pride  in  setting  as  a  goal 
by  the  year  2000  that  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drug  and  vio- 
lence and  offer  a  disciplined  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  steps  to  en- 
sure that  all  students  receive  drug 
abuse  prevention  education  and  coun- 
seling services. 

Goals  2000  will  support  the  develop- 
ment of  work  skills  and  standards  to 
identify  those  skills  required  to  enter 
different  occupations.  These  standards 
will  help  individuals  in  their  transition 
from  school  to  work,  as  well  as  influ- 


ence the  education  they  receive  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  concern  re- 
garding those  students  who  do  not  pur- 
sue formal  education  beyond  high 
school  is  that  entry  level  workers  with 
a  high  school  education  or  less  have  ex- 
perienced real  decreases  in  their  earn- 
ing power.  Also,  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned that  those  youths  who  do  not  go 
to  college  may  face  difficulty  moving 
from  school  to  the  adult  work  force. 

Although  many  high  school  students 
work,  their  jobs  are  usually  low- 
skilled,  low-wage,  and  occasional. 
Many  young  adults  never  move  into 
real  careers.  Some  of  the  possible 
causes  for  this  problem  are  skill  defi- 
ciencies, particularly  in  academic 
areas,  low  student  motivation  in  high 
school,  and  increases  in  job-skill  re- 
quirements. This  legislation  responds 
to  these  concerns  by  establishing  the 
National  Skills  Standards  Board  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  a  national  system  of 
voluntary  occupational  skills  stand- 
ards. 

The  Board  is  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  business  commu- 
nity, labor,  education  and  training, 
community- based  organizations.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  civil  rights 
organizations.  The  Board  will  identify 
broad  clusters  of  major  occupations  in- 
volving industries  in  the  United  States 
which  share  characteristics  that  make 
them  appropriate  candidates  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  set  of  skill 
standards. 

In  Alabama,  Governor  Folsom's  task 
force  on  education  reform  has  drafted  a 
similar  plan  for  the  reform  of  Alabama 
public  schools.  The  plan,  entitled  "Ala- 
bama First:  A  Plan  for  Academic  Ex- 
cellence," calls  for  the  adoption  of 
learner  goals  and  objectives,  the  re- 
structuring of  secondary  education, 
and  the  development  of  student  assess- 
ment strategies.  The  Alabama  reform 
plan  also  calls  for  a  leadership  and 
mentoring  program,  teacher  assistance 
teams,  and  learning  resources  teams 
for  educators. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  strengthen  and  improve 
teacher  training,  textbooks,  instruc- 
tional materials,  technologies,  and 
overall  school  services  so  students  will 
have  the  tools  to  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards. 

This  bill  will  create  new  partnerships 
in  which  parents,  schools,  teachers, 
business  and  labor  leaders,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  all  work 
together  to  benefit  and  educate  all  stu- 
dents. As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Na- 
tional Skills  Standards  Board  to  be  es- 
tablished by  Goals  2000  will  promote 
the  development  of  occupational  skills 
standards  that  will  define  what  work- 
ers need  to  know  and  will  ensure  that 
American  workers  are  better  trained 
and  internationally  competitive. 

Goals  2000  will  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  innovative  student  perform- 
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ance  assessment  to  gauge  progress  and 
increase  flexibility  for  States,  school 
districts,  and  schools  by  waiving  rules 
and  regulations  that  might  impede 
local  reform  and  improvement. 

Our  schools  must  prepare  young  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  for  a  wide  array  of  jobs 
and  careers.  During  the  coming  years, 
with  the  explosion  of  technology  and  a 
corresponding  demand  for  specialized 
education,  emphasis  on  skills  will  play 
an  increasing  role  in  the  training  of 
the  young  people  of  this  country  and  in 
preparing,  them  for  the  role  they  must 
play  in  our  economic  future. 

It  is  said  that  America  is  losing  its 
competitive  edge.  How  well  prepared 
are  we  to  enter  the  21st  century?  In  the 
past,  America  has  set  standards  for  the 
world.  It  is  now  time  to  determine  that 
we  should  enter  the  next  century  hav- 
ing achieved  a  level  of  excellence  un- 
surpassed in  history. 

We  will  meet  this  challenge  by  pro- 
viding young  people  of  this  Nation  with 
the  advantages  which  result  from  pro- 
grams setting  goals  and  achievement 
targets  in  education.  The  quest  for  ex- 
cellence begins  in  the  classroom,  but 
must  proceed  into  the  workplace.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
before  this  body  today  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  S.  1150,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  It  is  long  past  time  to 
strengthen  our  national  commitment 
to  the  most  important  natural  resource 
this  country  possesses — its  children 
who,  after  all,  are  our  future.  The  bill 
we  consider  today  represents  a  com- 
prehensive national  attempt  to  pro- 
mote that  end  by  helping  our  local 
schools  educate  their  students  in  the 
best  manner  possible. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
establishes  a  framework  for  ensuring 
that  our  educational  system  helps  all 
students  realize  their  full  potential.  It 
begins  by  codifying  the  national  edu- 
cational goals  that  were  adopted  by 
President  Bush  and  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors in  1990.  and  then  authorizes  $400 
million  in  Federal  aid  to  States  and 
communities  to  develop  and  implement 
local  education  reform  initiatives. 

The  National  Education  Goals  en- 
dorsed by  this  bill  are: 

First,  that  by  the  year  2000,  all  chil- 
dren in  America  should  start  school 
ready  to  learn; 

Second,  that  by  the  year  2000.  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  will  in- 
crease to  at  least  90  percent; 

Third,  that  by  the  year  2000,  Amer- 
ican students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and 
12  having  demonstrated  competency 
over  challenging  subject  matter  and 
will  be  prepared  for  responsible  citizen- 
ship, further  learning,  and  productive 
employment  in  our  modern  economy; 

Fourth,  that  by  the  year  2000,  United 
States  students  will  be  first  in  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement; 


Fifth,  that  by  the  year  2000,  every 
American  will  be  literate  and  will  pos- 
sess the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  compete  in  a  global  economy; 

Sixth,  that  by  the  year  2000,  every 
school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning; 
and 

Seventh,  that  by  the  year  2000,  every 
school  will  promote  partnerships  that 
will  increase  parental  involvement  and 
participation  in  promoting  the  social, 
emotional  and  academic  growth  of 
children. 

These  goals  are  the  cornerstone  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  aca- 
demic and  occupational  standards  de- 
signed to  improve  teaching,  learning 
and  occupational  skills  across  the 
country.  While  an  ambitious  undertak- 
ing, the  attainment  of  these  goals  is, 
given  the  quality  of  our  educators  and 
potential  of  our  children,  certainly 
well  within  our  reach. 

In  addition  to  setting  concrete  goals 
for  which  to  shoot,  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act  establishes  a  true 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  communities  in  the 
education  of  America's  youth.  The  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  stimulate  a  com- 
munity-based reform  effort  by  provid- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility 
to  states  and  local  school  districts  in 
designing  their  curricula  while  allocat- 
ing the  Federal  dollars  needed  to  im- 
plement locally-initiated  reform  in  our 
schools. 

Some  concern  has  been  raised  at  the 
local  level  that  Goals  2000  promotes 
"outcome-based"  education  [OBE]  and 
shifts  a  school's  focus  from  how  much 
students  know  to  how  well  they  are  so- 
cialized. On  the  contrary.  Goals  2000  fo- 
cuses on  academic  performance  and  re- 
sults. It  supports  the  development  of 
high  standards  that  define  what  stu- 
dents should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in 
core  academic  subjects,  such  as  Eng- 
lish, math,  the  arts,  science,  history, 
civics,  and  geography.  The  legislation 
does  not  endorse  nonacademic  out- 
comes. 

More  specifically.  Goals  2000  does  not 
encroach  on  the  right  of  parents  to 
guide  their  children  in  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  values.  In  fact,  great- 
er parental  involvement  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  improvements 
that  this  legislation  envisions. 

Simply  stated.  Goals  2000  is  intended 
to  help  us,  as  a  Nation,  focus  on  the 
skills  that  will  be  needed  by  students 
in  their  future  workplace  and  commit 
greater  national  resources  to  that  ef- 
fort. This  is  not  an  attempt  to  impose 
particular  values  or  educational  philos- 
ophy in  each  community.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  overtake  local  control. 
Rather,  it  provides  a  national  frame- 
work for  grassroots  education  reform 
and  provides  Federal  funds  to  support 
State  and  local  improvement  plans, 
written  at  the  local  level. 


Finally,  I  want  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Education  Secretary 
Dick  Riley  for  crafting  this  ambitious 
concept  and  making  it  an  Administra- 
tion priority.  Both  men  are  former  gov- 
ernors who  understand  the  importance 
of  education  to  the  future  of  our  com- 
munities and  States,  and  who  have  a 
longstanding  interest  in  the  role  of  our 
local  communities  in  the  education  of 
our  children.  Their  experience  as  gov- 
ernors clearly  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  formulation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  S.  1150  is 
only  a  beginning.  Once  we  take  this 
step,  we  can  build  on  its  achievements, 
confident  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
quest  for  learning  is  the  fight  for  our 
future. 

EDUCATION  GOALS  2000  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Goals  2000  legis- 
lation because  it  is  important  to  the  ef- 
fort of  preserving  our  natural  resources 
and  environment.  A  strong  educational 
system  has  many  ripple  effects — even 
on  the  environment.  Environmental 
leaders  have  universally  urged  that  the 
educational  system  be  strengthened.  In 
this  way,  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  have  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  grapple  with  today's  more 
complex  and  subtle  environmental 
challenges. 

Russell  Train,  a  former  EPA  adminis- 
trator and  the  current  chairman  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  articulated  the 
goal  of  environmental  education  in  his 
report  entitled  "Choosing  a  Sustain- 
able Future"  published  last  year.  He 
called  for  an  American  with  an  envi- 
ronmentally literate  citizenry  that  has 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  ethical  val- 
ues to  achieve  sustainable  develop- 
ment. I  could  not  agree  more  that  lit- 
eracy is  key  to  preserving  our  environ- 
ment as  well  as  our  economy  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  with  respect  to  edu- 
cating the  public  and  our  children 
about  the  environment,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Last  year  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
held  a  series  of  hearings  to  take  stock 
of  our  environmental  policies.  During 
those  hearings,  we  heard  repeatedly 
that  environmental  literacy  is  now  in 
the  United  States. 

Thomas  Jorling,  who  heads  the  New 
York  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  provided  the  committee 
with  a  gripping  example  of  the  need  for 
greater  environmental  education.  He 
told  the  story  of  one  polluted  site  in 
his  State  in  which  a  very  advanced 
treatment  system  was  rejected  by  the 
local  citizens  because  of  its  technical 
complexity.  Jorling  chalked  up  this  en- 
vironmental defeat  to  the  lack  of  peo- 
ple conversant  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics. 

So,  the  result  of  this  environmental 
illiteracy  is  that  sometimes  fear  and 
misinformation  drive  decisions  regard- 
ing environmental  actions  and  prior- 


ities. We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 
Too  much  is  at  stake— both  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  environmental  regulation 
and  in  terms  of  the  risks  to  human 
health  and  the  environment.  We  can  re- 
quire cost-benefit  analysis  in  environ- 
mental policy-making.  But  it  won't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  if  the  public 
does  not  truly  understand  the  risk  and 
costs  involved.  We  must  be  able  to 
communicate  these  things  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  must  be  able  to  make  in- 
formed choices  about  what  is  best  for 
their  communities  and  this  country. 

The  goal  of  improving  education  in 
this  country  cannot  end  with  this  leg- 
islation. I  plan  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  environmental  education 
later  this  year.  I  hope  that  we  can 
focus  more  attention  on  the  need  to 
build  environmental  education  into 
science  and  geography  curriculum 
standards.  And  there  is  a  great  need  to 
educate  adults,  as  well  as  our  children, 
about  the  environment. 

The  Goals  2000  legislation  is  a  good 
starting  point.  Environmental  literacy 
is  woven  into  some  of  the  goals,  and 
that  is  good  for  the  environment.  It 
will  ensure  that  students  are  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment 
in  our  Nation's  economy.  The  legisla- 
tion also  calls  for  U.S.  students  to  be 
first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science. 
That  is  critical  to  the  U.S.'s  ability  to 
compete  in  the  global  economy.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
burgeoning  envirotech  industry.  With- 
out smart  and  capable  young  scientists 
and  engineers  the  growth  of  envirotech 
business,  and  therefore  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, will  be  stunted.  So  I  plan  to  vote 
for  this  bill  because  I  care  about  edu- 
cation and  because  I  care  about  the  en- 
vironment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sixth  National  Education  Goal  states 
that  by  the  year  2000  every  school  in 
the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning. 
The  Safe  Schools  Act  will  provide 
funds  to  local  education  agencies  to  re- 
duce violence  in  schools  and  make  this 
important  goal  a  reality.  I  rise  to  offer 
my  strong  support  for  this  legislation. 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  I 
chair  provided  $20  million  in  funds  for 
this  program  for  fiscal  year  1994.  How- 
ever, expenditure  of  those  funds  is  con- 
tingent on  this  authorization. 

There  has  been  a  rash  of  violence  by 
youth  sweeping  our  Nation  and  no 
community  or  school  is  immune.  In  my 
home  State  of  Iowa,  juvenile  crime  is 
on  the  rise  and  many  people  are  fright- 
ened. Beginning  in  the  mid-1980s  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Iowa  juveniles  have 
been  charged  with  murder,  rape,  a.ggra- 
vated  assault,  and  kidnaping.  While  the 
juvenile  population  declined  by  26  per- 
cent during  the  past  decade,  violent 
crime  committed  by  this  group  has  in- 
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creased  27  percent.  This  is  a  crisis  and 
we  must  take  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  this  serious  problem. 

Many  of  us  have  difficulty  under- 
standing what  is  happening.  I  am 
shocked  every  time  I  hear  about  a 
young  person  settling  an  argument 
with  a  weapon.  Don  Conway,  the  chief 
juvenile  officer  in  Sioux  City  said  this 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  on  violence  by  youth  in  Iowa. 
He  said: 

It's  coldblooded,  without  any  remorse. 
"Bang,  bang,  you're  dead."  I  mean,  it's  scary 
what  these  kids  are  doing  these  days. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Pell,  and  the  lead  sponsor  of  the 
legislation.  Senator  Dodd,  for  accom- 
modating concerns  I  raised  about  the 
limitation  that  only  schools  eligible 
for  chapter  1  concentration  grants 
could  apply  for  these  funds.  I  think  we 
reached  a  reasonable  compromise  by 
giving  these  schools  a  priority,  but  al- 
lowing any  school  that  can  show  need 
to  apply  for  these  grants. 

This  bill  will  help  some  of  our  most 
troubled  schools  come  to  terms  with 
youth  violence.  It  sends  the  important 
message  that  we  are  not  going  to  toler- 
ate violence  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
The  very  least  we  can  give  our  children 
is  a  safe  learning  environment. 

In  September,  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister published  an  excellent  four  part 
series  on  juvenile  crime  in  Iowa.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  number  of  vio- 
lent crimes  committed  by  youth  is  on 
the  rise  in  Iowa.  The  articles  dramati- 
cally show  the  pervasiveness  and  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  which  touches 
communities  in  all  corners  of  my 
State.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Chilling  Wave  of  Teen  Brutality 

IOWA  JUVENILE  CRIME  ON  THE  RISE 

On  a  freezing  early  morning  in  February,  a 
day  when  emergency  calls  would  flood  the 
Sioux  City  police  switchboard,  Tonya 
Rubottom  attempted  to  help  her  friend  push 
his  car,  stuck  hopelessly  in  the  snow. 

Two  people  walked  up  to  the  car  in  an 
alley  and  helped  push  it  free.  In  a  city  full  of 
disabled  cars,  the  help  was  a  turn  of  good 
luck.  Or  so  it  seemed. 

To  show  his  gratitude.  Rubottom's  friend 
Invited  the  good  Samaritans  to  his  apart- 
ment for  a  few  drinks.  Within  hours,  police 
reports  say,  Rubottom,  16,  was  raped  and 
strangled  at  the  apartment. 

Charged  with  first-degree  murder  is  Carlos 
Medina  of  Sioux  City,  who  had  helped  push 
the  car.  He  is  16  years  old. 

If  police  are  correct  that  the  teen-ager  was 
involved,  the  death  of  Tanya  Rubottom  be- 
comes another  footnote  to  a  troubling  story: 
More  Iowa  teens  are  participating  in  violent 
crimes.  Many  are  picking  up  guns,  knives, 
ropes  and  bricks  and  killing  people,  often 
with  no  provocation. 

Unlike  some  other  states  facing  a  growing 
problem  with  violent  juvenile  crime,  Iowa's 


litany  of  violence  occurs  as  the  state's  juve- 
nile population  plummets. 

Dan  Conway,  chief  juvenile  officer  In  Sioux 
City,  says:  "It's  cold-blooded,  without  any 
remorse.  'Bang,  bang,  you're  dead'  stuff.  I 
mean,  it's  scary  what  these  kids  are  doing 
these  days." 

Some  recent  examples  are  chilling. 

In  1992,  Bryant  Cook,  then  16,  took  a  .22- 
caliber  rifle  off  the  wall  of  the  small  house 
near  Woodbum  where  he  was  living  with  his 
father,  leveled  the  weapon  near  his  father's 
head  and  pulled  the  trigger,  investigators 
said. 

Daniel  Cook,  37,  died  instantly.  His  body 
was  taken  to  the  basement  and  left  there  for 
days  until  a  relative  found  it. 

The  teen-ager  pleaded  guilty  of  second-de- 
gree murder. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  what  triggered 
him,"  says  Clarke  County  Attorney  Gary 
Kimes.  Bryant  had  no  criminal  record. 
Records  show  that  before  the  shooting  he 
had  told  friends,  "I  wish  my  dad  were  dead." 

Also  last  year,  18-year-old  John  Allan 
Holmes  was  found  guilty  of  killing  Luann 
Simms,  39.  in  her  apartment  in  West  Bur- 
lington. Her  head  had  been  battered  seven 
times  with  a  brick. 

Police  Chief  George  Rinker  says  Holmes 
entered  her  apartment  looking  for  money. 
"He  told  a  number  of  friends  that  she  looked 
like  a  girl  he  had  dated,  so  he  beat  her  until 
she  didn't  look  like  her  anymore,"  Rinker 
says. 

"I  don't  believe  he  had  to  kill  her.  There 
was  no  indication  he  was  forced  to  kill  her," 
the  chief  says. 

Holmes,  who  just  three  weeks  before 
Simms  was  slain  had  been  released  from  the 
State  Training  School  at  Eldora  when  he 
turned  18,  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence 
without  parole. 

TOLD  FRIENDS 

Rinker  adds,  "What  really  alarms  me  is 
that  she  was  killed  on  the  13th  of  June,  and 
by  the  first  part  of  July,  he  told  seven  of  his 
close  friends  that  he  did  this  murder.  None  of 
those  people  came  forward." 

The  random  nature  of  these  vicious  acts 
puzzles  police  and  juvenile  authorities. 

Even  some  of  the  juveniles  caught  up  in 
the  events  have  been  unprepared  for  the  vio- 
lence. 

"It's  crazy,"  says  Clyde  Edwards,  who  has 
begun  serving  a  50-year  sentence  for  second- 
degree  murder.  "I'm  15  years  old.  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  locked  up.  Six  months 
ago,  I  was  in  school  playing  sports." 

In  Davenport  in  April,  Edwards  fired  the 
handgun  that  killed  Lawrence  Brown  during 
a  neighborhood  argument.  He  is  now  at  the 
Oakdale  prison  to  begin  a  long  sentence. 

Dressed  in  a  blue  prison  jumpsuit,  Edwards 
looks  no  older  than  some  of  the  children  vis- 
iting other  inmates.  He  recently  discussed 
his  future  while  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  meet- 
ing room. 

"They  think  a  bit  like  Al  Capone."  Ed- 
wards says  of  his  "associates"  outside. 

"They  like  drive-by  shootings,  like  in  the 
movies.  They  want  to  be  cool.  They  want  to 
be  noticed.  They  want  to  get  themselves  no- 
ticed by  doing  something  big  so  people  can 
have  something  to  talk  about  and  say,  'Oh, 
that's  that  dude  who  did  that.'  " 

To  be  sure,  the  number  of  slayings  by  Iowa 
teen-agers  is  only  a  sliver  of  teen-age  crime. 

For  instance,  in  1990  alone,  more  than  7,700 
juveniles  were  arrested  for  crimes  from  car 
theft  to  murder.  During  the  1990s,  an  exam- 
ination of  several  sources — police  reports, 
court  records,  newspaper  clippings — shows  27 
juveniles  have  been  taken  into  custody  on 
homicide  charges. 


What  troubles  authorities  is  that  even 
though  changes  in  the  way  the  state  com- 
piles crime  statistics  prevent  precise  com- 
parisons, the  homicides  appear  to  be  occur- 
ring at  a  record  pace. 

Compared  with  official  records  of  previous 
periods,  the  number  of  teen-agers  accused  of 
murder  in  the  1990s  is  unmatched.  Notably, 
many  of  the  killings  have  been  in  rural  cor- 
ners of  the  state,  in  villages  like  Derby,  pop- 
ulation 135,  and  Woodbum,  240. 

In  fact,  one-third  of  the  juvenile  homicide 
arrests  during  the  1990s  have  been  in  commu- 
nities with  fewer  than  5,000  people.  One  in 
four  juveniles  sent  to  prison  in  1992  was  from 
a  rural  county.  Department  of  Corrections 
figures  show. 

ESCALATION  OF  VIOLENCE 

The  statistics  underscore  some  gloomy  de- 
velopments: Several  of  the  alleged  killers  are 
barely  into  their  teens,  some  as  young  as  14. 
The  homicides  have  sprung  from  a  disturbing 
escalation  of  violence  among  the  young. 

Historically,  Iowa's  teen-agers  rarely  went 
to  jail  for  anything  more  than  stealing  or 
other  crimes  against  property.  Beginning  in 
the  mid-1980s,  more  teens  began  being 
charged  with  murder,  rape,  aggravated  as- 
sault, kidnapping— brutal  crimes  against 
people. 

Juvenile  crime  against  property  fell  26  per- 
cent in  the  past  decade.  Vicious  "personal" 
crimes,  including  rape  and  aggravated  as- 
sault, jumped  27  percent.  The  switch  took 
place  while  the  state's  juvenile  population 
fell  26  percent. 

Some  of  the  killings  have  been  linked  by 
police  to  gang  and  drug  activity.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  gangs  has  surfaced  in  only  a  few  of 
the  state's  larger  cities.  Overwhelmingly,  au- 
thorities say,  the  violent  acts  have  been  solo 
encounters  with  no  hint  of  gang  involve- 
ment. 

The  numbers  also  show  that  more  Iowa 
teen-agers  are  being  slain. 

Of  the  three  major  types  of  teen-age  vio- 
lent deaths— suicides,  traffic  accidents, 
homicides — only  homicide  has  increased  in 
the  past  decade. 

The  Child  and  Family  Policy  Center  in  Des 
Moines  says  the  rate  of  teen-age  homicide 
deaths  more  than  doubled,  to  six  per  100,000, 
in  the  1980s,  while  the  rate  of  traffic  deaths 
fell  and  suicides  stabilized. 

"Homicides  stick  out,"  says  Mike 
Crawford,  director  of  data  management  for 
the  center.  "More  children  are  exposed  to  vi- 
olence not  only  on  television  and  in  the  mov- 
ies, but  in  their  daily  lives  and  in  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods." 

There  would  likely  be  more  deaths  and 
more  murder  charges,  suggests  Polk  County 
Attorney  John  Sarcone,  had  it  not  been  for 
improved  skills  aboard  rescue  ambulances 
and  inside  hospital  emergency  rooms.  New 
techniques  have  saved  many  victims  who 
faced  certain  deaths  only  a  few  years  ago,  he 
says. 

The  recent  growth  in  slayings  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Iowa's  touted  low-crime,  low- 
stress  image,  a  picture  of  health  the  state 
projects  well  beyond  its  borders.  In  many 
ways,  it's  a  reputation  wall  deserved. 

As  far  back  as  numbers  go,  the  state  has 
been  near  the  bottom  of  the  nation's  crime 
summaries.  In  1990,  Iowa  was  ranked  49th  in 
its  murder  rate,  tied  with  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  49th  in  rapes,  41st  in  robberies  and  40th 
in  overall  violent  crimes. 

Zero  Population  Growth,  a  Washington, 
D.C. -based  organization,  recently  listed 
three  Iowa  metropolitan  areas— Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Omaha-Council  Bluffs,  Des  Moines— 
among  its  50  best  places  to  raise  a  family. 


It  isn't  likely  that  Iowa  will  go  higher  in 
the  nation's  crime  summaries.  But  the  wide 
gap  that  once  distinguished  it  so  much  from 
other  places  has  begun  to  narrow. 

For  example,  the  rate  of  forcible  rape 
among  the  nation's  juveniles  was  seven 
times  greater  than  Iowa's  rate  in  1980.  By 
1990,  the  difference  was  five  times  greater. 

There  were  15  rapes  by  Iowa  juveniles  in  all 
of  1980,  or  a  rate  of  1.5  per  100,000  juvenile 
population,  state  reports  show.  By  1990,  the 
figures  more  than  doubled  to  32  rapes,  and  a 
rate  of  4.5  per  100,000. 

FROM  FISTS  TO  OUN8 

District  Judge  George  Stigler  of  Waterloo 
added  his  concern  at  a  recent  Iowa  State 
University  symposium. 

"When  you  were  in  school  and  had  a  fight, 
you  might  meet  in  a  parking  lot  and  punch 
the  guy  in  the  nose  once  or  twice,"  said  the 
Waterloo  judge.  "It  wasn't  an  enjoyable 
event,  but  at  the  very  least  you  could  go 
home  and  clean  up. 

"Nobody  does  that  any  more,"  Stigler  told 
the  hushed  audience.  "If  you  insult  a  kid,  he 
will  come  up  with  a  knife  or  a  gun  or  God 
only  knows  what.  His  intent  will  not  be  to 
hurt  you,  but  to  kill  you  or  give  you  very  se- 
rious or  lasting  injury.  Violence  is  the  way 
of  dealing  with  differences  now." 

The  new  violence  has  prodded  Polk  County 
Attorney  Sarcone  to  boost  efforts  to  put  ju- 
veniles away  for  a  long  time.  In  three  years, 
Sarcone's  get-tough  policy  has  resulted  in 
four  times  the  number  of  juveniles  "waived" 
for  trial  in  adult  court,  where  longer  sen- 
tences await  them. 

State  law  says  that  anyone  under  18  and  as 
young  as  14  can  be  tried  as  an  adult  if  a  judge 
agrees.  If  the  young  defendant  avoids  adult 
court  and  is  declared  a  delinquent,  he  or  she 
must  go  free  at  age  18. 

Says  Sarcone,  "Whafs  most  alarming 
about  this  is  that  many  kids  believe  that 
you  can't  do  anything  to  them  until  they  are 
18.  They  think  they're  going  to  be  taken 
home  and  have  their  wrists  slapped. 

"We've  sent  the  message  that  people  who 
commit  forcible  felonies  are  not  going  to  be 
tolerated,"  he  says  "What  they  have  done  to 
the  victim  is  wrong.  They  know  better. 
They're  not  going  to  hide  behind  the  fact 
that  they're  only  16  or  17." 

ARMED  AND  Dangerous— Many  Culprits 

Behind  Teen  Violence 

(By  Frank  Santiago) 

After  a  defenseless,  elderly  Dubuque 
woman  was  fatally  stabbed  in  her  home,  po- 
lice asked  a  15-year-old  suspect  why  he  did 
it.  "Well,  she  got  in  my  way,"  the  youth  re- 
plied. 

That  answer,  says  psychiatrist  Greg  Rob- 
erts who  analyzed  the  boy's  reactions  for  po- 
lice, was  chilling  because  of  its  "raw  sense  of 
human  nature." 

"In  the  past  you'd  hear  the  excuse  like,  "I 
don't  know  why  I  did  it.  I  can't  imagine  my- 
self doing  it.'  But  this  guy  didn't  even  have 
the  gumption  to  tell  a  story,"  says  Roberts, 
former  director  of  Sioux  City's  Grehill  Acad- 
emy for  Boys,  a  treatment  center  for 
delinquents. 

Why  more  Iowa  teens  are  killing,  and  why 
vicious  crimes  by  teens  are  escalating  have 
sent  Roberts  and  other  experts  searching  for 
answers. 

To  be. sure,  the  violence  could  be  a  passing 
thing,  an  unsettling  blip  of  history  destined 
to  disappear  in  more  uneventful  times. 

But  the  numbers  are  escalating  and  the 
message  they  carry  is  a  bleak  one: 

Twenty-seven  juveniles  have  been  arrested 
in  Iowa  for  homicide  since  1990,   including 


Sean  Rhomberg,  who  was  found  guilty  last 
fall  of  first-degree  murder  for  the  1991  Du- 
buque stabbing. 

The  aggravated  assault  rate  by  teens  has 
tripled  in  the  past  decade. 

The  rape  rate  has  doubled. 

So  why  the  violence? 

University  of  Iowa  psychology  professor 
John  Knutson.  an  authority  on  child  abuse 
and  aggression,  says,  "It's  not  a  single  be- 
havior and  not  a  single  problem  and  it  isn't 
controlled  by  a  single  variable." 

Teen  violence,  say  experts  who  work  with 
children,  has  a  wide  range  of  culprits:  The 
proliferation  of  guns  and  drugs;  the  broken 
family:  widespread  violence  in  the  culture 
and  in  the  media;  a  lost  sense  of  belonging; 
the  lack  of  services  in  rural  areas  to  help 
teens. 

"Iowa?  Why  not  Iowa?"  asks  Knutson. 

Roberts,  the  psychiatrist,  says  the  inten- 
sity of  the  aggression  has  been  disturbing. 

"These   kind  of  things  happened  in  New 
York   City   when    I   was   growing   up.   You 
wouldn't  expect  them  in  Iowa." 
lack  remorse 

Many  teen-agers  in  trouble,  Roberts  says, 
lack  remorse  or  a  sense  of  being  part  of 
something. 

"It  is  a  blatant  narcissism  where  they  can 
only  see  themselves.  They  lack  bonding  with 
anyone,  be  it  a  family  or  school  or  society. 
They  have  no  ability  to  care  for  anybody  or 
anything  but  themselves." 

Dan  Conway,  chief  juvenile  officer  in  Sioux 
City,  blames  television  and  movies. 

"You  wonder  if  it  isn't  the  violent  stuff 
they  see.  There  are  people  dying  and  shoot- 
ing and  blood  and  gore.  There's  no  way  to 
prove  it.  but,  my  God,  those  things  desen- 
sitize kids." 

John  Bums,  assistant  state  appellate  de- 
fender in  Des  Moines,  agrees. 

"It's  trite,  but  you  turn  on  television  and 
you  see  men  who  show  their  masculinity 
using  handguns.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and 
Sylvester  Stallone  movies  are  big  hits.  You 
can  bet  20  to  30  people  are  killed  in  these 
films." 

more  weapons 

More  guns  and  more  knives  add  up  to  more 
violence,  computes  West  Burlington's  Police 
Chief  George  Rinker. 

"There  are  a  lot  more  kids  who  have  weap- 
ons and  who  don't  hesitate  to  use  them. 
These  kids  don't  have  the  experience  of  life, 
so  to  speak,  to  support  good  decision-mak- 
ing." 

WHY  TEEN  VIOLENCE  IS  ON  RISE 

Louis  Wright,  psychologist  at  the  State 
Training  School  in  Eldora.  says  the  aggres- 
sion is  imitating  the  violence  that  surrounds 
teen-agers  in  and  beyond  the  home. 

"It's  hard  to  establish  a  long-term  goal 
with  that  student.  You  ask.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  be  five  years  from  now?"  They'll  re- 
spond, 'Probably  dead.' " 

Teen-agers  tend  to  duplicate  the  abuse 
they  see  at  home,  he  says. 

Indeed,  the  breakup  of  the  family  gets  a 
good  share  of  the  experts'  blame. 

For  instance,  more  children  are  growing  up 
in  poverty  in  the  state,  and  more  households 
are  headed  by  single  parents,  many  of  them 
poor  families. 

Michael  Crawford  of  the  Child  and  Family 
Policy  Center  in  Des  Moines,  notes  that  14 
percent  of  Iowa's  young  live  in  households 
that  have  incomes  below  poverty  levels. 
That's  less  than  the  nation's  17.9  percent. 
But  the  percentage  increase  in  Iowa  in  the 
past  decade  outpaced  the  nation's,  21.7  per- 
cent to  11.9  percent. 


Households  headed  by  a  single  parent 
soared  53  percent  in  the  past  decade,  from 
12.9  percent  of  all  families  to  19.7  percent. 
Iowa  remains  below  the  nation's  average  of 
22.9  percent  of  households  headed  by  one  par- 
ent, but  the  percentage  increase  in  the  dec- 
ade far  outpaced  the  nation's  22  percent  rise. 

Poverty  and  single-parent  families— 40.2 
percent  of  them  in  poverty  in  Iowa  during 
1990 — are  suspected  breeding  grounds  for 
crime,  but  the  extent  of  the  influence  isn't 
clear,  Crawford  says. 

Certainly,  he  adds,  poor  youngsters  and 
those  with  one  parent  stay  out  of  trouble  and 
grow  up  to  be  successful.  But  the  risks  are 
higher. 

Polk  County  Attorney  John  Sarcone  con- 
nects the  violence  to  indifferent  parents. 

"What  really  bothers  me,  is  there  is  no 
teaching  of  right  and  wrong  coming  from 
home.  Parents  are  too  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  lives  to  care  for  their  own  kids,"  he 
says. 

FOLLOWS  ADULT  CRIME 

Teen  crime,  says  Sgt.  Michael  beeper,  ju- 
venile services  coordinator  for  the  Des 
Moines  Police  Department,  often  follows 
adult  crime. 

"If  you  have  a  mom  and  dad  who  are  fight- 
ing and  there's  domestic  abuse,  the  kids  will 
pick  up  on  it,"  he  says. 

The  teen  violence,  contends  Drake  Univer- 
sity sociologist  Dean  Wright,  reflects  trends 
that  have  finally  arrived  here. 

"Beginning  early  in  the  1970s,  there  was  a 
shift  in  murder  patterns  from  places  like 
New  York  that  has  since  spread  out  across 
the  nation.  These  were  killings  of  strangers 
for  essentially  no  reason.  Murder  has  been 
common  among  associates,  but  we're  seeing 
more  and  more  of  the  random  stranger 
stuff." 

NOT  SURPRIZED 

Drake's  Wright  isn't  surprised  the  violence 
has  spread  to  Iowa's  smaller  communities. 

"You  have  no  safety  nets,  no  crisis  lines, 
no  counseling  in  many  rural  areas.  They 
don't  want  the  services.  They  are  telling  the 
individual  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

The  "loss  of  sense  of  community"— the  iso- 
lation of  families  and  individuals  from  oth- 
ers—has kindled  the  law-breaking,  the  ex- 
perts assert. 

"The  biggest  social  mechanism  in  the  past 
has  been  the  community,"  Wright  says.  "It 
was  the  community's  involvement  that  made 
people  feel  guilty  and  remorseful  when  they 
committed  a  crime.  Now.  there  is  the  lack  of 
grounding  of  people  to  the  community." 

Teen  Criminals  Tell  of  Anger,  Mistrust 
(By  Frank  Santiago) 

At  the  age  of  15,  Clyde  Edwards,  inmate 
No.  1054271A  at  the  Iowa  Medical  and  Classi- 
fication Center  at  Oakdale.  is  beginning  a  50- 
year  sentence  for  second-degree  murder.  He 
isn't  happy  about  a  long  stay  in  prison,  but 
he  says  it  may  be  the  safest  place  for  him. 

"They  are  going  to  come  after  me."  he  said 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  a  Davenport 
man  he  shot  dead  in  April.  "I'd  rather  be 
locked  up  right  now  than  be  out  there  to  face 
being  killed.  I  don't  want  to  bring  heat  on 
me  or  my  family." 

Edwards  is  one  of  14  juveniles— Inmates  17 
years  old  or  younger— now  in  the  Iowa  prison 
system  for  serious  crimes  including  first-de- 
gree murder. 

Teen-age  violence  in  Iowa  has  been  rising 
sharply.  In  1992.  24  juveniles  were  sent  to 
prison  throughout  the  year,  almost  double  a 
typical  year. 

"The  growing  number  of  teen  prisoners 
raises  a  number  of  questions.  Who  are  these 
youngsters?  Why  the  violence? 
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If  Interviews  with  three  of  them— all  In- 
volved In  homicides — are  an  indication,  they 
are  brimming  with  anger  and  a  mistrust  of 
fMends.  They  blame  others  for  their  cir- 
cumstances and  they  are  wary  of  what's 
ahead. 

"I  don't  know  if  these  kids  are  getting  de- 
sensitized or  what,"  said  assistant  Dubuque 
county  attorney  Ralph  Potter,  who  pros- 
ecuted some  of  the  juveniles.  "But  a  lot  of 
them  show  no  remorse." 

Three  young  inmates,  whose  names  were 
on  a  randomly  selected  list  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  agreed  to  discuss 
their  crimes  and  their  lives: 

CLYDE  EDWARDS 

Edwards  believes  he's  a  marked  person. 
Barely  ISO  pounds,  this  slight,  youthful  fig- 
ure in  a  blue  prison  jump  suit  is  easily  no- 
ticed among  the  inmates,  many  twice  his 
age. 

One  day  Edwards  was  in  the  ninth  grade.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  in  jail  on  a  murder 
chsu^e. 

It  began  during  an  April  evening.  Police 
said  gang  members  were  harassing  residents 
of  a  Davenport  neighborhood.  Edwards  was 
in  the  fracas  but  claims  he  wasn't  part  of  a 
gang.  He  says  someone  came  at  him  with  a 
knife. 

He  shot  a  .25-caliber  handgun  three  times. 
One  shot  hit  Lawrence  Brown  in  the  fore- 
head. Brown  died  later. 

"I  didn't  even  know  him,"  said  Edwards, 
who  contends  Brown  walked  into  the  weap- 
on's path.  "I  was  just  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time." 

With  earlier  minor  scrapes  with  police  be- 
hind him,  and  now  a  long  imprisonment 
ahead,  Edwards  says  he's  taking  things  one 
day  at  a  time. 

"You  don't  think  about  the  future.  You 
think  about  it  day  by  day.  After  this  day  is 
over  with,  you  go  on  to  the  next  day.  I  don't 
know  if  I'm  going  to  be  living  that  long  but 
that's  just  the  way  I  think." 

On  the  outside,  his  friends,  he  says,  were 
fascinated  with  power  and  money. 

"They  say,  'I  want  to  be  like  you.  You  got 
gold.  You  got  money.  You  got  a  woman.  You 
got  a  car.'" 

But  he  rarely  uses  the  word  "friend"  to  de- 
scribe those  he  hung  around  with.  He  prefers 
"associate." 

"You  don't  trust  anybody  except  yourself. 
Soon  as  you  get  into  trouble  your  friends  go 
with  another  crowd  and  talk  behind  your 
back.  You're  there  by  yourself." 

Edwards  says  it  isn't  easy  to  be  15  in  Dav- 
enport these  days. 

"Times  are  hard.  You  have  to  watch  your- 
self. It  ain't  like  the  old  days  when  you  could 
walk  down  the  street  at  night.  Now  you  got 
to  watch  your  back.  People  come  to  you  and 
beat  you  up  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

"I'm  going  to  get  my  education  in  prison. 
I  don't  want  to  make  $4.65  an  hour  minimum 
wage  when  1  get  out.  I  want  to  make  at  least 
S7  or  $8  an  hour." 

JAMMI  REINIER 

On  March  24,  1990,  David  Conley  Scott,  32, 
a  Des  Moines  convenience-store  clerk,  was 
beaten  to  death  with  a  hammer.  Jammi 
Reinier.  raised  on  Des  Moines'  east  side  and 
a  member  of  the  "Young  and  Wasted"  gang, 
pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree  murder  and 
was  sentenced  to  50  years.  A  friend  who 
wielded  the  hammer  was  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder.  Reinier  scooped  up  the  cash, 
which  he  estimates  was  less  than  $100. 

"It  was  money  to  party  with."  he  said. 

Now  19.  Reinier  is  an  inmate  at  the  State 
Men's  Reformatory  at  Anamosa.  He  is  soft- 


spoken  and  has  long,  blond  hair  that  reaches 
his  shoulders. 

"I've  missed  out  on  life— period,"  said 
Reinier,  who  was  15  years  old  when  arrested. 
"I  haven't  gone  to  parties,  graduated  high 
school  or  gone  to  a  prom.  I'll  never  be  able 
to  tell  anybody  what  it  felt  like  because  I 
wasn't  part  of  It." 

He  dropped  out  of  school  when  he  was  in 
seventh  grade. 

"I  was  bored  like  a  lot  of  my  friends.  They 
could  sleep  in  and  watch  television.  They 
had  freedom.  Being  in  school  you  had  to  get 
up  every  morning  and  stay  in  school  all  day. 
I  wanted  to  be  like  everybody  else." 

Reinier  says  he  thinks  about  the  robbery  a 
lot.  "We  were  all  drinking  that  day,"  he 
said. 

He  says  street  gang^  have  gotten  more  vio- 
lent and  more  racist,  situations  he  Insists 
didn't  exist  when  he  belonged. 

"Everybody  in  the  gang  had  money.  They 
always  had  a  place.  We'd  party  but  nothing 
like  what  I  read  about  today." 

At  Anamosa,  he  shares  a  6-foot  by  9-foot 
cell  with  a  man  much  older  than  he. 

"I  really  don't  announce  what  I'm  here  for. 
It's  my  own  business.  I'm  not  proud  of  what 
I  did.  People  don't  ask.  They  mind  their 
business  here." 

"The  young  kids  seem  a  little  more  rowdy. 
The  older  inmates  just  basically  want  to  do 
their  time  and  settle  down.  Everybody  has 
their  own  pals  and  they  hang  out  with  them. 
It's  like  you  have  to  pick  a  crowd  that  ain't 
going  to  get  you  into  trouble." 

He  is  studying  landscaping  and  working  to- 
ward a  high  school  diploma.  "Time  passes 
fast.  It  seems  like  a  year  ago  I  was  on  the 
streets.  I'm  approaching  four  years  here.  My 
life  is  just  flying  by." 

GABRIEL  HUDSON 

Gabriel  Hudson  called  Mason  City  police  at 
about  6  p.m.  on  Dec.  1,  1988,  to  report  he  had 
just  shot  his  brother  in  the  head  while  his 
brother  was  washing  dishes. 

"He  talked  about  his  brother  calling  him 
names  and  that  he  got  mad  at  him  and  he  is 
laying  on  the  kitchen  floor,"  a  police  report 
said. 

Hudson  was  12  years  old  at  the  time.  He 
has  been  in  Institutions  since. 

Now  16,  he  is  an  inmate  at  Anamosa  serv- 
ing a  75-year  sentence  for  kidnapping  and  at- 
tempted murder.  The  charges  are  from  an  at- 
tempted break-out  at  the  Grehill  Academy,  a 
locked  residential  home  for  delinquent  boys 
In  Sioux  City. 

Reports  say  Hudson  beat  a  female  worker 
with  a  bar  to  get  her  keys. 

"Me  and  another  resident  were  having  a 
lot  of  problems.  One  of  the  consequences 
were  we  had  to  write  a  1.000-word  essay.  We 
decided  we  didn't  want  to  put  up  with  that. 
I  wanted  to  get  out." 

The  plan  was  to  take  the  keys  from  the 
woman.  But.  Hudson  says,  the  accomplice 
got  cold  feet. 

Hudson  exhibits  no  remorse  about  his  ac- 
tions. "I  don't  want  to  become  another  per- 
son. I  want  to  be  different.  I  like  being  a 
criminal.  It's  interesting,"  he  said  with  a 
slight  smile,  looking  through  his  heavy- 
framed  glasses. 

He  claims  he  has  no  friends,  only  "bud- 
dies." 

"I  don't  trust  people.  Nobody  is  ever  for 
you.  There's  always  something  to  break  the 
trust." 

He  thinks  about  the  attempted  Grehill 
break-out  but  the  thoughts  aren't  about  the 
victim. 

"I  think  about  the  situation,  what  I  did 
wrong.  How  come  I  didn't  escape?" 


Steering  Youths  Headed  for  Crime  to 

Straighter  Path 

(By  Frank  Santiago) 

A  look  at  efforts  to  redirect  the  course  of 
wayward  youths  wraps  up  an  examination  of 
teen  crime. 

It's  late  in  the  afternoon  and  Jason  Davis 
is  uneasy  and  showing  the  effects  of  being 
grilled  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Across  the  table  at  the  Mediation  Center 
at  1200  University  Ave.  sit  David  and  Diane, 
whose  Sears  credit  card  was  stolen.  Jason, 
who  is  19  and  an  East  High  School  dropout, 
faces  them.  He's  relating  how  he  used  the 
credit  card  to  buy  $200  worth  of  blue  jeans 
and  shoes. 

"You  know  what?"  says  Diane  with  a  bit  of 
anger.  "I  feel  you  did  It  on  your  own." 

Jason  shakes  his  head  slowly  to  say  "no" 
but  refuses  to  disclose  the  young  accom- 
plices he  claims  gave  him  the  card  that  was 
in  David's  wallet  in  his  locked  truck. 

"I  had  no  idea  where  the  credit  card  came 
from,"  he  pleads  with  David  and  Diane. 

So  unfolds  another  confrontation  in  the 
Victim/Offender  Reconciliation  Program. 

By  sitting  down  crime  victims  and  per- 
petrators to  face  each  other,  the  Polk  Coun- 
ty attorney's  office,  which  sponsors  the  pro- 
gram, hopes  to  help  those  who  have  been 
hurt  and  to  reduce  crime. 

It  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  efforts  by 
Iowa  authorities  in  the  last  few  years  to 
head  off  a  chilling  increase  in  violence  and 
vicious  crime  among  teen-agers. 

In  the  Polk  County  program,  explains  Fred 
Gay.  an  assistant  county  attorney,  victims 
get  the  rare  opportunity  to  vent  their  anger 
at  the  person  who  disrupted  their  lives,  ei- 
ther violently  or  through  lesser  ways,  such 
as  stealing  credit  cards. 

Offenders  look  straight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  they  have  victimized.  They  sweat  it 
out  and  agree  to  a  plan  of  restitution. 

"Until  the  sessions,  most  of  the  offenders 
truly  didn't  give  any  thought  to  what  impact 
they  had  and  that  they  were  hurting  some- 
body," says  Gay.  "They  can  go  through  the 
whole  system  and  never  realize  that  they 
had  hurt  someone." 

The  program  is  for  offenders  of  all  ages  but 
many  participants  are  teen-agers,  who  agree 
to  see  the  victims  in  exchange  for  a  lighter 
sentence. 

Although  approaches  differ,  the  Polk  Coun- 
ty and  other  Iowa  programs  have  in  common 
their  attempt  to  intercept  the  teen-agers,  de- 
fuse their  hostilities  and  show  them  the 
right  way  out. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  too  new  to 
measure  results.  But  supporters  contend  the 
work  is  showing  some  signs  of  success:  Teens 
who  participate  often  return  to  school  or 
find  a  job. 

Waterloo  has  the  Second  Chance  Youthful 
Offender  Program,  operated  jointly  by  the 
juvenile  court  and  state  job-training  au- 
thorities. It  is  a  16-week  program  aimed  at 
so-called  "high-risk"  youths  from  14  to  18. 

Each  week  for  I'/i  hours  the  teens  meet  in 
a  group  to  wrestle  with  several  topics,  in- 
cluding controlling  anger  or  applying  for  a 
job  or  staying  away  from  drugs. 

"It's  kids  helping  kids."  says  spokes- 
woman Jane  Patton.  "They  look  more  at 
their  own  behavior  in  terms  of  changing  it." 

In  Davenport,  a  day-treatment  program  in- 
tervenes to  help  12-  to  14-year-olds  and  their 
families.  The  teens  and  families  meet  each 
day  after  school  at  the  Friendly  House,  an 
inner-city  community  center,  where  they 
participate  in  recreation  and  get  counseling. 
stabilize  families 

A  more  important  part  is  getting  the  fam- 
ily     situations      stabilized,"      says      Pat 


Hendrickson,  chief  juvenile  officer.  "Some- 
times it's  as  simple  as  finding  housing  or  as 
complex  as  dealing  with  substance  abuse. 

"Many  of  these  families  are  so  dysfunc- 
tional that  they  don't  know  how  to  have  fun 
together.  They've  never  been  to  a  potluck." 

In  Cedar  Rapids,  the  'Hands  Off  program 
by  juvenile  authorities  is  aimed  at  young- 
sters who  shoplift. 

"Shoplifting  seems  to  be  the  first  crime  a 
lot  of  kids  do,"  Carol  Thompson,  chief  juve- 
nile officer  says. 

The  offenders  attend  classes  with  parents. 
"We  figure  the  parents  have  already  told 
them  it's  wrong-  to  steal.  Our  focus  is  that 
there  are  consequences  to  this.  You  lose  your 
right  to  privacy,  for  example.  An  officer  has 
the  right  to  look  in  your  pockets  when 
you're  suspected. 

"About  75  percent  of  the  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  these  classes  don't  show  up  again 
in  our  system  in  the  next  two  years,"  esti- 
mates Thompson. 

RARELY  out  OF  HAND 

Gay  says  the  victim-offender  confronta- 
tions, moderated  by  a  staff  member  from  the 
county  attorney's  office,  get  emotional  but 
rarely  get  out  of  hand.  One  burglary  victim, 
though,  threw  a  punch  at  the  burglar. 

One  of  the  anticipated  successes  is  that  the 
victims  "gain  relief,"  he  says. 

"A  Vietnam  veteran  who  was  50  years  old 
related  how  he  went  out  and  bought  a  gun 
after  a  burglary.  He  said,  "Now  I  can  go  home 
and  tell  my  wife  he  wasn't  an  ogre.' 

"Even  adults  have  this  bogeyman  Image," 
Gay  says.  "When  they  don't  know  who  did  it 
they  create  this  child-like  image  of  who  did 
do  it.  When  he  saw  it  was  this  punk,  he  felt 
relieved." 

But  Hendrickson  says  the  programs  are 
only  a  Band-Aid  where  major  surgery  is  re- 
quired. 

The  root  causes  of  teen  violence  are  nu- 
merous and  go  very  deep,  she  says. 

"The  best  thing  that  could  happen  is  that 
every  child  would  be  bom  to  a  functional 
family.  That's  the  solution,  but  how  to  get 
there  is  absolutely  beyond  me.  That's  why 
we  have  to  have  a  variety  of  approaches." 

One  of  those  may  be  intervening  at  a 
younger  age. 

"A  lot  of  advocates  are  saying  you  should 
be  able  to  go  way  back  when  these  young- 
sters are  5  and  6.  when  they  are  first  identi- 
fied in  school,  and  then  intervene  intensely. 
Then  you  might  have  a  shot  at  success.  If 
you  wait  until  he  or  she  is  14.  it  can  be  real 
hard  to  turn  it  around." 

Back  at  the  Mediation  Center  in  Des 
Moines.  Jason  Davis  is  telling  David  and 
Diane  that  he  got  involved  in  the  wrong 
crowd  and  wants  to  turn  his  life  around. 

He  had  been  charged  with  two  counts  of 
forgery  for  signing  David's  full  name — which 
Jason  misspelled — on  the  Sears  sales  slips.  If 
he  successfully  completes  the  Youthful  Of- 
fender Pre-Trial  Intervention  Program, 
which  includes  drug  rehabilitation  and  the 
victim  confrontation.  Jason  would  likely  get 
probation.  Each  of  the  forgery  convictions 
could  have  sent  him  to  prison  for  five  years. 

It  was  the  loss  of  the  family  photographs 
from  the  wallet  and  the  fear  that  "someone 
out  there  knew  where  we  lived"  that  both- 
ered Diane  the  most. 

"They  had  our  address,  and  I  said,  'Oh,  my 
gosh,  they  know  where  we  live.' " 

Did  Jason  realize  the  anguish  he  had 
brought  to  the  family? 

"You  should  have  the  right  sense  to  know 
right  from  wrong.  You're  getting  off  pretty 
easily  and  should  be  charged  with  forgery," 
Diane  tells  him. 


He  responds,  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  trouble. 
I  don't  feel  too  good  about  myself." 

He  also  contends  it  would  be  dishonorable 
and  dangerous  to  name  accomplices.  "They 
would  be  jumping  out  of  cars  .  .  .  shoot  at 
me  without  a  blink  of  the  eye."  he  says. 

Jason  eventually  agrees  to  pay  about  $100 
in  restitution,  most  of  it  to  cover  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  car's  broken  window.  Sears 
didn't  bill  the  couple  for  the  items  Jason 
got.  He  says  he  turned  the  items  over  to  a 
friend. 

David  tells  Jason,  "You  know  you've  got 
to  get  yourself  on  the  right  track?"  He  also 
notes  that  when  he  was  Jason's  age  he  also 
got  into  trouble  but  that  his  wife  had  turned 
his  life  around. 

"I  think  you're  pretty  lucky.  I  wish  the 
best  for  you."  says  Diane. 

Jason  says:  "I  want  to  apologize.  I  know  it 
doesn't  mean  a  lot." 

"If  you  really  mean  it,"  David  says,  "it 
does." 

And  they  shake  hands. 

The  PRESIDESfG  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  was 
leaders'  time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  my  comments  not 
interfere  in  the  debate  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIFTING  VIETNAM  EMBARGO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  President  Clinton  will 
sometime  between  now  and  6  o'clock 
end  the  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam 
today.  While  we  had  a  vote,  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  vote  here,  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  think  this  is  the  right 
course,  I  believe  it  is  the  wrong  deci- 
sion at  the  wrong  time  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

If  the  concern  is  about  American  ex- 
ports to  Asia,  President  Clinton  should 
extend  most-favored-nation  status  to 
China.  When  we  get  to  that  event  in 
June,  maybe  make  it  permanent, 
maybe  make  it  2  years  or  3  years. 

President-elect  Clinton  said — iron- 
ically on  Veterans  Day,  1992 — "There 
will  be  no  normalization  of  relations 
with  any  nation  that  is  at  all  suspected 
of  withholding  any  information." 
Those  suspicions  remain  among  many 
Americans.  It  is  difficult  to  square  a 
decision  to  lift  the  embargo  with  the 
earlier  comment  and  the  earlier  com- 
mitment. 

Numerous  objective  observers  believe 
Vietnam  is  withholding  information 
and  remains  that  could  readily  be 
turned  over — if  Vietnam  had  the  politi- 
cal will  and  if  the  United  States  had 
decided  to  use  political  leverage.  Many 
believe  Vietnam  is  not  being  fully 
forthcoming — but  why  should  they? 
While  going  through  the  motions  on 
POW/MIA's,  Vietnam  guessed  accu- 
rately that  the  administration  would 
give  them  what  they  wanted  and  lift 
the  embargo. 


The  National  League  of  Families 
asked  the  President  to  wait  until  they 
traveled  to  Vietnam  to  assess  POW/ 
MIA  cooperation  firsthand.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have  found.  We 
do  not  know  what  impact  it  may  have 
had  on  the  President.  We  do  not  know 
because  FYesident  Clinton  could  not 
wait  a  week  or  two  to  end  a  three  dec- 
ade old  embargo.  What  was  the  hurry? 

Veterans  groups — representing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  served  their 
coimtry — are  united  in  their  opposition 
to  this  decision.  And  according  to  a 
poll  in  December,  the  American  peo- 
ple— some  85  percent  of  them— are  not 
satisfied  with  Vietnam's  cooperation 
on  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
in  action. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  aimendment  to  require  the 
President  to  report  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue  within  30  days  after  a  decision  to 
ease  or  end  the  embargo.  It  is  not 
much,  but  at  least  we  will  get  a  report 
from  the  President.  Maybe  he  will  put 
some  of  the  families'  concerns  to  rest. 

I  think  he  wants  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
say  he  does  not  want  to  do  that.  But  it 
seems  to  me — and  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  served  in  Vietnam  have 
a  different  view.  I  did  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam, but  I  suggest  that  many  of  the 
families  have  concerns.  They  still  have 
loved  ones  who  are  not  accounted  for. 

After  stonewalling  for  years,  Viet- 
nam impressed  the  administration 
enough  to  get  the  embargo  lifted.  I  ex- 
pect Vietnam  will  provide  more  re- 
mains and  information  very  soon.  And 
then,  the  argument  will  be  over  most- 
favored-nation  status,  and  full  diplo- 
matic relations.  But  unless  Vietnamese 
cooperation  changes — and  maybe  this 
will  bring  the  cooperation  we  have 
needed  over  the  last  many,  many, 
many  years  and  really  have  not  had  it 
until  the  last  few  years — if  we  do  not 
get  more  cooperation.  I  will  say  I  think 
all  of  my  colleagues,  even  those  who 
may  have  supported  lifting  the  embar- 
go, are  going  to  be  very  slow  to  respond 
as  far  as  most-favored-nation  status  is 
concerned  and  full  diplomatic  relations 
are  concerned.  There  will  be  wide- 
spread opposition  to  any  further  steps. 

There  may  be  a  right  time  to  lift  the 
embargo  against  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
not  reached  that  time  yet. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MANFRED  WOERNER 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Manfred 
Woerner,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
This  weekend,  on  February  5.  in  Mu- 
nich, Germany,  Manfred  Woerner  will 
receive  the  prestigious  Eric  M.  War- 
burg Award  for  achievements  in  Ger- 
man-American friendship.  This  award 
is  given  annually  to  distinguished  Ger- 
mans or  Americans  who  have  furthered 
the  cause  of  German-American  friend- 
ship. American  recipients  of  this  award 
have  included  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues know  that  Manfred  Woerner  is 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
security  of  Germany  and  to  the  nations 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  NATO  has  been 
the  most  successful  alliance  in  which 
the  United  States  has  ever  taken  part. 
NATO  has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for 
over  45  years,  one  of  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  peace  ever  enjoyed  by  that  trou- 
bled continent.  NATO  has  also  been  in- 
stnimental  in  bringing  to  a  peaceful 
end  the  long  and  dangerous  nuclear 
confrontation  that  existed  between 
East  and  West  during  the  cold  war. 

Manfred  Woerner  began  his  service  to 
Germany  in  1961  at  the  height  of  the 
cold  war.  He  held  various  important 
positions  in  the  German  Government, 
eventually  rising  to  become  Federal 
Minister  of  Defense  in  1982.  These  were 
critical  years  for  Germany,  and 
Manfred  Woemer's  service  and  leader- 
ship was  an  important  factor  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  eventual  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany. 

Next  year  we  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Looking  back  over  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  that  terrible  and  costly 
war,  we  have  seen  a  new  Germany  de- 
velop in  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  West- 
em  Germany  we  have  seen  a  thriving 
tree  economy  and  democracy  develop 
under  leaders  like  Manfred  Woerner.  In 
Eastern  Gennany  we  saw  a  dictator- 
ship which  not  only  enslaved  its  peo- 
ple, but  a  government  that  ruined  its 
economy  and  despoiled  its  ecology  to  a 
shocking  degree  unknown  in  the  west. 

During  those  troubled  years  of  the 
cold  war  it  was  leaders  with  vision  like 
Manfred  Woerner  who  demonstrated  to 
all  Germans  and  to  people  all  over 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  that  the  path  of  freedom  in  po- 
litical and  economic  sectors  was  the 
path  to  follow.  Nowhere  was  the  con- 
trast between  East  and  West  so  clear  as 
it  was  between  the  two  Germanys. 

In  1988  Manfred  Woerner  became  Sec- 
retary General  of  NATO.  Under  his 
leadership  that  great  Alliance  began 
the  transformation  that  is  still  taking 
place  as  the  alliance  adjusts  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Dur- 
ing Manfred  Woemer's  tenure  as  Sec- 
retary General  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
disbanded.  Former  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  are  clamoring  to  join 
NATO.  The  Soviet  Union  also  collapsed 
during  this  period  bringing  on  a  new 
era  full  of  promise  but  also  full  of  new 


dangers  and  instabilities.  Throughout 
this  period  NATO  has  stood  firm  as  a 
bulwark  against  instability  and  a 
forum  for  its  members  to  coordinate 
their  mutual  security  in  the  face  of 
such  vast  changes. 

Mr.  President,  Manfred  Woemer's  vi- 
sion and  leadership  have  helped  lead 
the  way  for  the  unification  of  his  be- 
loved Germany,  kept  the  NATO  alli- 
ance strong  and  effective,  and  contrib- 
uted to  our  own  national  security.  Re- 
cently, Manfred  underwent  serious  sur- 
gery. I  know  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  join  with  me  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  receipt  of  the  War- 
burg Award. 

His  wife  will  be  receiving  the  award 
for  him.  This  is  an  award,  as  I  said, 
that  is  for  recipients  who  have  pro- 
moted German-American  friendship 
and  who  have  strengthened  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Manfred  Woerner  is  a  most  worthy 
recipient,  and  all  of  us  join  in  wishing 
him  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery 
from  his  recent  operation. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Perry,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense:  that  there  be  20  min- 
utes of  debate  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Senator  Nunn,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Thurmond, 
or  their  designees;  that  following  the 
conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time  the 
nomination  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  vote  occur  immediately 
following  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment  No.  1382;  that  upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  Perry  nomina- 
tion, the  motion  to  reconsider  be  ta- 
bled; that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action,  knd  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  think  for  the  very  rea- 
son stated  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man we  should  approve  this  nomina- 
tion. I  am  just  wondering  whether  they 
have  used  some  of  that  time.  Is  that  20 
minutes  from  now  or  does  that  count 
the  time  that  has  already  been  used? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  not  need  all  of  my 
10  minutes.  I  would  like  to  reserve  just 
for  the  purpose  if  the  other  Members 
on  our  side  want  to  speak  on  this  nomi- 
nation. I  do  not  intend  to  use  it  all. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  reduce  the  time  to  such 
amount  as  is  agreeable  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mj.  DOLE.  They  probably  will  not 
use  it  all. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  vote  at  5:40.  I 
will  not  use  any  time  between  now  and 
then,  if  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  like  to  use  all  of  his  then.  I 
will  probably  yield  my  time  back  and 
yield  some  of  my  time  to  him  If  he 
needs  more. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  unani- 
mous consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Perry  of 
California  to  be  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  the  nomination  of 
William  J.  Perry,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Earlier  today  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  voted  unanimously  to 
report  this  nomination  to  the  Senate 
recommending  our  approval  of  the 
nomination.  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  intent  to  nominate  Dr. 
Perry  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
January  24,  and  the  Senate  received 
Dr.  Perry's  nomination  on  January  26. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
sidered Dr.  Perry's  nomination  in  the 
same  way  we  consider  all  other  nomi- 
nations of  this  importance.  We  sent  our 
standard  committee  questionnaire  to 
Dr.  Perry  on  January  24,  the  same  day 
the  President  made  his  announcement. 

The  following  day,  January  25,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority,  I  sent 
Dr.  Perry  a  lengthy  series  of  policy 
questions  for  his  answers  to  be  received 
in  writing  prior  to  the  hearing.  Dr. 
Perry  returned  the  committee  ques- 
tionnaire on  January  28.  He  also  pro- 
vided the  committee  his  written  re- 
sponses to  the  policy  questions  on  the 
same  day,  and  those  responses  were 
provided  immediately  to  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee  received  the  required 
opinions  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  from  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  certifying 
the  nominee  is  in  compliance  with  all 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing conflict  of  interest. 

We  also  reviewed  the  report  of  the 
FBI  background  investigation  of  Dr. 
Perry.  Yesterday,  the  committee  held  a 
public  hearing  with  Dr.  Perry.  Nine- 
teen of  the  committee's  22  members  at- 
tended the  hearing,  which  lasted  about 
4  hours. 


Dr.  Perry's  testimony  was  com- 
prehensive from  my  point  of  view  and, 
I  think,  most  members';  it  was  impres- 
sive and  it  was  straightforward. 

Madam  President,  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  Bill  Perry  is  highly  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  has  had  distinguished  careers  in 
Government  service  and  academia  and 
in  the  private  sector.  Dr.  Perry  has 
substantial  expertise  on  national  secu- 
rity Issues  and  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated the  high  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct  and  integrity. 

Last  year,  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  serve  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  number  two  position  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  my 
hope.  Madam  President,  the  Senate  can 
act  promptly  on  Dr.  Perry's  nomina- 
tion, hopefully  today. 

Dr.  Perry  will  be  delivering  a  major 
address  on  national  security  policy  at 
the  Wehrkunde  Conference  in  Munich, 
Germany,  this  weekend.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1995  budget  will  be  re- 
leased on  Monday  of  next  week,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
scheduled  to  present  the  fiscal  1995 
budget  as  well  as  the  5-year  defense 
plan  to  the  Armed  Services  panel  next 
Tuesday. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  contributions  that  Sec- 
retary Aspin  has  made  to  our  national 
security.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  past  year.  Secretary  Aspin  estab- 
lished a  foundation  for  the  restructur- 
ing of  our  defense  establishment 
through  his  Bottom-Up  Review  and 
made  important  strides  in  integrating 
women  more  fully  into  the  military 
services.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  22  years 
and  chairman  of  that  committee  for  8 
years,  Les  Aspin  was  a  vigorous  leader 
in  the  Congrress  for  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive national  defense.  I  am  grateful  to 
Les  Aspin  for  his  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  wishing 
him  continued  success  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  in  the  future. 

Madam  President,  Dr.  Perry  is  highly 
qualified  and  suited  to  serve  the  Nation 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  the 
strong  and  unanimous  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THXniMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Nunn,  in  rec- 
ommending the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
William  Perry  to  be  the  19th  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Dr.  Perry  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  As  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  was  at  the  forefront  of 


acquisition  reform  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  Armed  Forces.  As  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  I  believe  he  will  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  maintaining  our 
defense  interests  while  streamlining 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  my  opin- 
ion he  will  continue  to  insure  a  strong 
and  well-trained  military  and  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
who  proudly  wear  the  uniforms  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Madam  President,  I  am  optimistic 
that  Dr.  Perry's  confirmation  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  begin  a  new  era 
of  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and  urge 
my  colleagues.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, to  give  him  their  unanimous  sup- 
port. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  Dr. 
William  Perry  will,  undoubtedly,  bring 
a  fine  mind  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Pentagon  and  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary establishment  to  the  job  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  During  his  10  months 
as  Deputy  Secretary,  he  has  done  an 
admirable  job  in  running  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  Pentagon,  and  his 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  research,  anal- 
ysis, and  defense  procurement  are  well 
known.  I  will  support  his  nomination 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  certainly 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  role. 

Today's  post-cold-war  world,  how- 
ever, will  require  more  than  technical 
and  administrative  excellence.  Dr.  Per- 
ry's considerable  abilities  will  be  sig- 
nificantly challenged. 

While  many  believe  that  domestic 
agendas  and  budget  shortfalls  should 
now  be  America's  top  priorities,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  world  today  is 
probably  less  stable  than  it  has  been  at 
any  other  time  in  the  last  45  years. 

The  pressure  to  divert  already  scarce 
defense  dollars  to  pay  for  what  might 
seem  like  more  immediate  domestic 
concerns  will  be  great.  The  temptation 
to  defer  to  louder  or  stronger  voices 
may  at  times  be  overwhelming.  But 
America's  military  establishment 
needs  decisive  leadership:  our  military 
men  and  women  need  a  strong  advo- 
cate; and  the  Nation  needs  a  strategic 
thinker  with  America's  national  secu- 
rity interests  at  heart. 

I  truly  hope  that  Dr.  Perry  is  that 
person  to  address  those  important  con- 
cerns. 

As  evidenced  by  Somalia,  Bosnia,  the 
former  Soviet  Republics,  Central  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  and  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  the  world  still  holds  the  po- 
tential for  threats  that  we  may  not  yet 
even  recognize.  At  the  same  time,  our 
allies  have  every  right  to  expect  us  to 
uphold  the  commitments  we  have  al- 
ready made. 


We  must  maintain  a  high  level  of 
military  readiness.  We  must,  at  all 
cost,  take  pains  to  ensure  that  our 
haunting  memories  of  the  hollow  force 
of  the  1970' s  does  not  become  a  painful 
reality  in  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

And  finally,  we  must  ensure  that  our 
policy  with  regard  to  homosexuals  in 
the  military— a  policy  that  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
combat-effective  military  force— is  not 
undermined  by  the  implementation  of 
regulations  that  significantly  undercut 
that  effectiveness  or  erode  Congress' 
clear  intent  in  drafting  and  passing 
that  law. 

All  of  these  concerns  will  be  difficult 
enough  to  meet  without  adequate  re- 
sources, but  they  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  meet  without  the  right 
leadership.  The  President's  recent  rhet- 
oric regarding  his  commitment  to  a 
strong  military  is  somewhat  reassur- 
ing. Bill  Perry  is  a  man  with  the  talent 
and  experience  to  translate  that  rhet- 
oric into  policy.  Whether  or  not  he  is 
backed  up  by  an  administration  with 
the  determination  to  accomplish  the 
job  remains  to  be  seen. 

Madam  President,  we  have  heard 
some  reassuring  rhetoric  from  the 
President  recently,  particularly  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  about  his  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  military.  We  will 
need  more  than  rhetoric  .  We  will  need 
a  man  with  the  talent  and  experience 
to  translate  that  rhetoric  into  policy. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  backed  up  by  an 
administration,  we  need  someone  with 
the  determination  to  get  this  job  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  Dr. 
Perry  is  this  individual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Madam  President,  Dr.  Perry  is  the 
right  person  to  run  the  Department  of 
Defense.  He  has  the  experience  and  he 
has  the  temperament.  He  has  a  bal- 
anced view  of  the  world.  He  is  thought- 
ful. 

Some  people  have  said  that  he  is  not 
charismatic;  that  you  need  somebody 
who  is  charismatic  to  run  the  Penta- 
gon. I  disagree.  We  need  somebody  who 
has  the  experience  to  change  the  cul- 
ture there  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Pentagon. 
We  need  reform  in  the  way  we  operate 
the  Pentagon  in  terms  of  management 
and  in  terms  of  the  way  that  we  buy 
things.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  to 
be  saved.  Dr.  Perry  said  so  yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  what  we  must  today,  which  is  meet 
those  future  threats— and  they  are 
real — and  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
support  to  our  fighting  men  and 
women — and  we  need  to  do  that — we 
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must  manage  our  budget  a  lot  better. 
And  we  can  do  that  with  Dr.  Perry  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  I  think  he  does  have  the  vision  we 
need.  He  surely  has  the  thoughtful  ap- 
proaches that  we  need.  He  is  totally 
committed  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  proud  to  support  him  by  voting 
for  his  confirmation  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  need 
any  time? 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  for  the  very  swift 
yet  thorough  manner  of  this  nomina- 
tion. It  is  important  that  there  be  con- 
tinuity in  our  defense  leadership. 

I  wish  to  compliment  President  Clin- 
ton in  handling  a  different  and  a  dif- 
ficult situation  in  the  retirement  of 
Secretary  Aspin,  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect  and  gratitude  for  his 
service,  and  the  very  swift  selection  of 
an  absolutely  well-qualified  individual 
in  Dr.  Perry. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
this  particular  nomination,  having 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Depart- 
ment under  three  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, and  during  my  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate having  worked  with  five  other  Sec- 
retaries. 

Dr.  Perry  will  rank  at  the  very  top 
among  the  finest  of  those  Secretaries 
of  Defense  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

We  saw  yesterday  in  his  testimony 
responses  to  the  most  difficult  of  ques- 
tions, such  as  North  Korea — complex, 
unanswerable  in  many  ways.  Yet.  he 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  that  serious 
problem  consistently  and  explicitly, 
and  sent  a  message  to  this  Nation. 

Then  he  shifted  to  the  mundane  yet 
no  less  important  battle  of  dealing 
with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  primarily 
in  the  procurement  process  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  totally  in- 
tolerant, totally  intolerant  of  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  which  has 
plagued  that  Department  no  matter 
how  strenuously  previous  Secretaries 
have  fought  that  battle.  Dr.  Perry  is 
imminently  qualified  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  William 
J.  (Bill)  Perry  to  become  the  next  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  unanimous  vote 
for  Dr.  Perry  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  says  a  great  deal  about  this 
gentleman,  and  he  is  a  true  gentleman, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  This  unani- 


mous vote  attests  to  the  confidence 
and  trust  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  in  Bill  Perry. 

I  have  known  Bill  Perry  for  many 
years  and  have  served  with  him  in 
many  different  circumstances  and  ca- 
pacities. He  has  always  distinguished 
himself  with  the  utmost  intelligence, 
reason,  and  integrity.  He  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  long  time  by  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  respected  au- 
thorities on  national  security  issues. 

Madam  President,  I  was  particularly 
moved  by  Dr.  Perry's  statement  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  yester- 
day in  his  nomination  hearing  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  William  J.  Perry  Before  the 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Feb- 
ruary 2. 1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  proud  to  be  before  you  today, 
and  humbled  by  President  Clinton's  decision 
to  nominate  me  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  welcome  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  but 
in  the  past  year  we  have  learned  to  be  less 
sanguine  about  the  benefits  we  hoped  for. 
Many  argued  that  with  the  end  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  there  would  be  little  need  for  mili- 
tary forces.  The  ending  of  the  Cold  War  has 
not  brought  about,  as  Professor  Fukuyama 
has  suggested,  "the  end  of  history."  History 
continues  to  be  made  every  day,  in  the  hills 
of  Bosnia,  in  the  dusty  streets  of  Somalia 
and  in  the  underground  bunkers  of  North 
Korea. 

In  the  past  year  a  diverse  set  of  national 
security  problems  has  demonstrated  a  criti- 
cal need  for  strong,  flexible  and  ready  mili- 
tary forces. 

Today  they  are  deployed  around  the  globe 
in  a  variety  of  postures — peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  border  monitoring,  humani- 
tarian relief,  and  deterrence  through  pres- 
ence. Some  troops  overseas  are  in  garrisons, 
some  are  deployed  for  training,  but  more 
than  80,000  are  this  day  involved  in  active  oi>- 
erations,  daily  engaged  in  difficult  duties 
that  only  they  have  the  skills  and  training 
to  accomplish. 

This  past  year  has  reemphasized  that  old 
threats  can  still  pose  new  dangers  to  peace 
and  security — I  refer  to  the  potential  for  con- 
flict on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The  prospect 
of  the  rogue  regime  of  North  Korea  acquiring 
a  nuclear  weapons  capability  to  add  to  their 
massive  conventional  forces  is  emblematic  of 
proliferation  problems  we  face.  We  are  con- 
tinuing aggressive  diplomatic  efforts  to  deal 
with  this  nightmare  scenario,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  100,000  US  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  Marines  in  the  Western  Pacific  is  a 
major  factor  in  our  deterrence  planning. 

We  also  have  seen  that  the  road  to  democ- 
racy and  stability  in  Russia  is  going  to  be 
rocky  and  twisted.  The  emergence  of  power- 
ful reactionary  forces  is  challenging  progress 
toward  the  building  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  traditions.  No  national  security 
issue  is  more  important  to  us  and  to  our 
children  than  a  stable  government  in  Russia 
dedicated  to  democracy. 

Of  course  we  cannot  control  the  outcome 
of  events  in  Russia — only  the  Russian  people 
can;  but  we  can  have  a  significant  positive 
influence.  President  Clinton  has  made  assist- 


ing Russian  democratic  reform  a  top  na- 
tional security  priority.  And  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  played  a  key  role  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

We  have  initiated  actions  to  facilitate  a 
safe  and  speedy  reduction  in  nuclear  forces. 
The  trilateral  nuclear  agreement  recently 
signed  by  Presidents  Clinton,  Yeltsin  and 
Kravchuk  is  a  concrete  result  of  these  ac- 
tions. 

We  have  initiated  actions  to  assist  US 
businesses  in  the  effort  to  convert  Russian 
defense  enterprises  to  the  production  of  com- 
mercial products. 

We  have  promoted  mllitary-to-military 
contacts  at  every  level.  Whatever  happens  in 
Russia,  the  military  will  continue  to  be  an 
influential  institution,  and  we  want  to  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  the  Russian  mili- 
tary to  be  a  force  for  reform,  not  an  oppo- 
nent of  reform. 

And  President  Clinton's  leadership  has 
been  instrumental  in  launching  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  initiative  with  NATO.  The  De- 
partment will  have  the  key  US  role  in  carry- 
ing out  the  practical  implementation  steps. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  dedicated  to  sup- 
porting the  Administration's  efforts  to  inte- 
grate Russia  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
lock  in  democratic  reforms.  These  efforts  are 
conditioned  on  progress.  We  must  stay  en- 
gaged with  our  Allies  in  case  the  process  is 
reversed,  but  we  must  be  patient  and  not  be 
deterred  by  temporary  setbacks. 

These  are  just  several  examples  of  the  im- 
portant and  diverse  missions  that  the  US 
military  is  performing  and  will  continue  to 
perform  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

All  of  these  missions  are  occurring  in  a  pe- 
riod of  declining  defense  budgets.  The  de- 
cline is  consistent  with  the  reduced  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  US  interests.  But  it 
does  present  us  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
managing  these  assets  and  forces  during  the 
transition. 

Historically  we  have  not  managed  well 
such  budget  declines  and  attendant 
downsizing.  The  experiences  are  well  known 
and  well  documented.  The  rapid  contraction 
after  World  War  II  gave  us  forces  which  were 
inadequate  to  the  challenge  of  the  onset  of 
the  Korean  War.  The  post-Vietnam 
downsizing  gave  us  the  "hollow  force"  of  the 
mid-70's.  This  time  we  must  get  it  right,  or 
we  will  pay  the  cost  later  either  in  blood  or 
treasure  or  both. 

This  is  the  daunting  challenge  facing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  today,  and  I  understand 
the  difficulty  of  the  problems  I  will  face  if  I 
am  confirmed.  I  am  proud  of  the  confidence 
shown  in  me  by  President  Clinton  in  asking 
me  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the 
US  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Broadly  summarized.  I  see  those  respon- 
sibilities falling  into  six  areas. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  the  Joint  Staff  and 
the  CINCs  in  their  direction  of  military  oper- 
ations. If  I  am  confirmed  as  Secretary,  I 
pledge  to  give  first  priority  to  reviewing  and 
assessing  war  plans  and  deployment  orders, 
and  I  pledge  to  provide  the  required  support 
to  CINCs  as  they  direct  our  forces  in  the 
field. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  readiness  through 
oversight  of  the  services  as  they  equip  and 
train  our  forces.  They  are  right  now,  as 
President  Clinton  said:  "they  will  remain 
the  best  equipped,  the  best  trained,  and  the 
best  prepared  fighting  force  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  be  a 
key  member  of  our  national  security  team. 


President  Clinton,  in  his  recent  summit 
meetings,  demonstrated  the  vision  we  need. 
But  the  waters  are  uncharted,  and  we  owe 
the  President  our  best  advice  and  counsel  in 
planning  strategy  as  we  maneuver  through 
the  shoals  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.  If  con- 
firmed, I  pledge  to  work  constructively  and 
with  the  best  of  my  ability  as  an  active 
member  of  that  team,  fully  engaged  on  all  is- 
sues of  national  security  significance. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  military  component  of  our  na- 
tional security  strategy.  This  requires 
strong  relations  with  the  respect  for  the 
military  leadership  so  we  can  make  full  use 
of  their  talents  and  expertise  to  get  the  best 
ideas  and  options.  Secretary  Aspin  left  us  an 
excellent  legacy  in  his  Bottom  Up  Review. 
We  will  build  on  that  excellent  base.  If  con- 
firmed, I  pledge  to  lead  a  strong  team  effort, 
of  military  and  civilians  alike,  in  the  De- 
partment to  prepare  the  military  strategy 
and  options  we  need. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  pre- 
pare for  approval  by  the  President  and  con- 
gress the  annual  defense  budgets  which  make 
difficult  resource  allocations  and  program 
decisions.  If  confirmed,  I  pledge  to  work  with 
the  military  and  the  Congress  in  that  effort. 
But  I  will  not  shirk  from  making  the  tough 
choices  necessary  to  ensure  we  provide  the 
nation  with  the  ready  forces  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  strategy. 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  man- 
age resources,  particularly  during  this  dif- 
ficult drawdown  period.  If  confirmed,  I 
pledge  to  institute  innovative  management 
techniques,  to  vigorously  foster  acquisition 
reform  and  to  preserve  the  necessary  indus- 
trial base.  I  also  pledge  to  tell  you  what  help 
I  need  from  Congress  to  allow  me  to  fulfill 
this  responsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  men  and  women  who  today  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  military,  and  to 
those  men  and  women  who  will  wear  it  in  the 
future. 

In  the  Pentagon,  in  the  stairwell  near  my 
office,  is  a  painting  of  a  soldier  in  church 
praying  with  his  family,  perhaps  before  a  de- 
ployment overseas.  Below  it  are  inscribed 
the  words  from  Isaiah:  "Whom  shall  I  send 
and  who  will  go  for  us?"  The  men  and  women 
in  uniform  have  responded  to  the  nation's 
call  with,  "Here  am  I:  Send  me."  We  owe 
them,  I  owe  them,  my  best  possible  effort, 
and  they  shall  have  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  Dr. 
Perry  spoke  eloquently  about  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  our  Nation  and  which 
he,  in  particular,  will  face  if  he  is  con- 
firmed by  this  body  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  also  pledged  his  best  pos- 
sible effort  to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  serve  our  Nation. 

Dr.  Perry  has  demonstrated  the  high- 
est standards  of  professionalism  and 
experienced  success  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  private  sector. 
His  knowledge  of  Government  acquisi- 
tion is  without  equal  and  will  continue 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  we  strive  to  achieve  more 
and  more  defense  out  of  each  dollar  we 
spend. 

I  was  impressed,  by  the  way  Dr. 
Perry  considered  the  impact  on  his 
family  prior   to  accepting   the   Presi- 


dent's nomination  to  this  demanding 
position.  Having  met  his  family,  I  un- 
derstand clearly  why  they  would  be  a 
factor  in  his  decision-making,  but  his 
taking  the  time  to  consider  the  impact 
of  his  decision  on  his  family  says  a 
great  deal  about  this  man. 

One  of  Virginia's  greatest  statesmen, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  once  said,  "God 
grant  that  men  of  principle  shall  be  our 
principal  men."  Bill  Perry  is  such  a 
man. 

The  President  has  chosen  wisely  by 
sending  forward  a  nominee  of  such 
stature  and  character  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Madam  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Les  Aspin 
with  whom  I  worked  many  years  on  na- 
tional security  issues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  during  his  tenure  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Les  Aspin  has  given 
greatly  and  unselfishly  of  himself  to 
the  Nation  and  has  had  a  great  impact 
on  this  Nation's  military  forces  and 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  and  most 
steadfast  supporters  of  President 
Bush's  stand  against  Iraq  in  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  thanking  Les  for  his  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  in  wishing  him 
success  in  all  his  future  endeavors.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  lose  his  great  ex- 
pertise in  national  security  issues  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  contribute  in 
some  way  to  those  matters  that  affect 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire if  there  are  any  more  Repub- 
licans who  wish  to  speak  on  this  nomi- 
nation. If  not  that  is  all  we  have. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of  dr.  WIL- 
LIAM J.  PERRY  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  William  J.  Perry — to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — was  reported  out  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  today.  Dr.  Perry  has 
been  the  number  two  official  at  the 
Pentagon  for  the  past  year.  Prior  to  his 
Pentagon  experience,  he  was  recog- 
nized for  his  brilliant  work  in  Silicon 
Valley.  Because  of  his  work  on  the 
stealth  fighter,  which  we  saw  so  effec- 
tively used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  he 
has  been  called  the  father  of  stealth 
technology. 

At  his  confirmation  hearings  this 
week,  he  addressed  all  questions  posed 
to  him  in  a  remarkable  fashion.  During 
the  committee  hearing.  Secretary-des- 
ignate Perry  talked  about  the  possible 
tragic  quagmire  we  may  yet  face  in 
North  Korea.  He  feels  that  we  should 
use  a  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  in 
North  Korea.  I  would  agree  with  him, 
but  I  feel  we  should  be  more  coherent 
than  we  have  been  to  date. 

North  Korea  must  realize  that  they 
must  conform  with  international  law 


and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's  ruling  regarding  the  inspec- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  administration  has  sent 
mixed  signals  to  North  Korea,  and  I 
would  hope  that  policy  does  not  con- 
tinue under  William  Perry. 

I  know  this  man.  I  met  him  when  he 
was  serving  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. I  have  high  personal  regard  for 
him.  He  will  do  us  proud.  My  wife  Ann 
and  I  wish  him  and  his  fine  and  capable 
wife  Lee,  our  very  best  in  their  new  en- 
deavors for  our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  nomination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
know  that  in  just  a  few  moments  the 
Senate  will  be  voting  on  Bill  Perry  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  look  for- 
ward to  voting  for  Bill  Perry  for  that 
position.  Many  of  us  know  of  the  very 
effective  work  he  has  done  in  the  De- 
fense Department  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  during  these  recent  months  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

All  of  us  who  have  watched  Bill 
Perry,  have  been  impressed  by  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  public  pol- 
icy, even  when  he  has  not  been  in  the 
Defense  Department — even  when  he 
was  not  serving  in  any  administration. 
This  was  true  at  Stanford  University; 
true  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  worked  as  one  of  our  most 
important  and  distinguished  advisers 
in  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  OTA  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  invaluable  insti- 
tutions available  to  this  Congress  in 
making  tough  and  difficult  decisions 
on  matters  of  technology.  His  life  has 
been  associated  with  public  service, 
and  all  of  us  who  know  him  and  who 
have  worked  with  him  know  that  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  his 
continued  service  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  a  very  valued 
and  dear  former  colleague  of  mine,  Les 
Aspin.  and  pay  tribute  to  his  very  dis- 
tinguished life  and  service  as  a  Con- 
gressman, as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  House,  and 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  look  forward 
to  his  continued  involvement  in  public 
policy,  and  I  look  forward  to  voting  for 
Bill  Perry. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Perry  to 
be  the  next  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Perry's  eminent  career  both  with  the 
Government  and  in  the  private  sector 
demonstrates  that  he  is  the  man  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  needs  at 
this  critical  juncture.  The  country  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  tapped  this  very 
capable  man  to  lead  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Perry's  distinguished  career  is 
part  of  the  public  record,  so  I  will  not 
reiterate  his  many  accomplishments 
now.  Nevertheless,  his  career  shows  an 
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Individual  who  is  highly  qualified  to 
nmnage  the  needed  reductions  in  the 
Defense  Department  while  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
remains  capable  of  defending  freedom 
and  protecting  democracy  around  the 
world.  His  initiatives  to  streamline  the 
defense  acquisition  process,  while  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money,  will  cut  needless  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  make  the  process  more  re- 
sponsive to  our  operational  command- 
ers. Furthermore,  his  understanding  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  will  ensure 
that  much  needed  capabilities  in  the 
industrial  base  are  retained  and  that 
needless  duplication  is  eliminated.  We 
should  all  be  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  defense  establishment  while 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  very  capable 
individual. 

I  would  like  to  add  that,  from  my 
personal  experience,  I  have  found  Mr. 
Perry  to  be  very  helpful  when  dealing 
with  the  Congress  and  to  be  sensitive 
to  local  needs.  In  Livingston,  MT,  it 
appeared  that  a  contentious  issue  was 
developing  over  the  construction  of  a 
tower  for  a  relay  node  of  the  Ground 
Wave  Emergency  Network.  Mr.  Perry's 
personal  intervention  as  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  quickly  averted 
any  chance  for  continued  controversy, 
and  as  a  result,  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  local  commu- 
nity were  served  equally  well.  Mr.  Per- 
ry's sound  and  sensitive  judgment 
made  the  difference. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  add  my  strong 
support  in  favor  of  Mr.  Perry's  nomina- 
tion to  be  the  next  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. His  capable  leadership  and  sound 
judgrment  will  successfully  take  the 
Department  through  the  Interesting 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  the  many 
important  defense  issues  that  are  in 
front  of  us. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  William  Perry  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense.  During  this  period  of  contin- 
ued uncertainly  in  the  world,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Pentagon  have  a 
strong  and  steady  voice  in  the  formula- 
tion of  our  national  security  policy.  I 
hope  that  his  counsel  will  be  taken  se- 
riously. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  both  the 
size  and  the  pace  of  defense  reductions. 
Since  1985,  the  national  defense  budget 
has  declined  by  34  percent,  and  if  we 
continue  down  the  track  laid  out  last 
year  by  the  Clinton  administration,  we 
will  have  reduced  real  defense  spending 
by  43  percent  by  1998.  The  devastating 
impact  of  the  planned  future  cuts  will 
greatly  exceed  the  level  of  pain  experi- 
enced by  defense  industry  and  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  drawdown  to  date. 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  ensure 
that  adequate  resources  are  available 
to  maintain  the  capability  and  readi- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces  to  ensure  our 


security,  respond  to  future  crises,  and 
support  our  international  conrmiit- 
ments.  I  seriously  question  whether 
this  administration's  Defense  budget  is 
adequate  to  sustain  the  force  levels  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  stated  strategy. 

And  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facing  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
regardless  of  the  budget  topline,  will  be 
to  manage  the  ongoing  builddown  of 
our  military  forces.  Some  hard  deci- 
sions are  required  to  ensure  that  scarce 
defense  dollars  are  wisely  spent. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  dele- 
terious impact  of  steadily  declining 
Defense  budgets  on  the  All  Volunteer 
Force,  on  the  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form, especially  minorities,  and  on 
military  families.  The  current 
drawdown  of  over  400,000  military  per- 
sonnel and  another  100,000  civilians  has 
created  severe  hardships  for  those  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  force, 
even  though  transition  benefits  are  in 
place.  We  will  need  to  watch  carefully 
how  many  service  members  voluntarily 
accept  transition  benefits  as  we  con- 
tinue to  draw  down  the  force,  and  we 
may  want  to  consider  fine  tuning  this 
program  if  the  results  are  not  as  bene- 
ficial as  expected. 

In  addition,  the  negative  impact  on 
recruiting,  as  well  as  morale  and  unit 
cohesion  in  the  Active  Force,  is  becom- 
ing more  serious.  These  factors,  if  ig- 
nored, will  seriously  impair  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
any  future  national  security  threats. 

Within  this  body,  I  intend  to  pursue 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  pork-barrel  spending  and  ear- 
marking, which  could  save  as  much  as 
$5  or  $6  billion  every  year  for  impor- 
tant military  requirements.  And  this 
figure  does  not  even  include  the  cost  of 
the  Seawolf  submarine  program — a 
high-technology  boondoggle — which  is 
the  largest  single  pork-barrel  item  in 
the  Defense  budget  today.  Funds  set 
aside  for  these  programs  could  instead 
be  used  to  minimize  further  end 
strength  cuts  and  for  other  validated 
military  requirements.  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Perry  will  act  decisively  to  propose  re- 
scission of  unauthorized  appropriations 
and  congrressionally  earmarked  funds. 

Another  place  to  look  for  funds  that 
could  be  better  used  to  fund  military 
requirements  is  in  the  defense  conver- 
sion accounts.  I  applaud  the  impetus 
behind  allocating  defense  funds  to  con- 
vert defense  industries  to  commer- 
cially viable  enterprises.  However,  my 
fears  have  been  realized:  Defense  con- 
version has  become  a  slush  fund  for 
Congress  to  earmark  dollars  for  non- 
competitive university  or  institutional 
grants  with  little  or  no  benefit  for  ei- 
ther the  military  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. We  should  look  carefully  at  the 
Technology  Reinvestment  Program 
and  other  accounts  to  ensure  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  set  aside  for  conver- 
sion are  used  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Dr.  Perry 
shares  my  goal  of  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  readiness  of  our  much  smaller 
military  force.  As  early  as  last  July, 
when  I  asked  for  information  from  the 
Service  Chiefs,  I  found  that  serious  in- 
dications of  declining  readiness  had  al- 
ready emerged  in  many  areas.  Again, 
dollars  wasted  on  pork-barrel  projects 
could  be  spent  for  training,  depot 
maintenance,  spare  parts,  and  other 
areas  where  the  readiness  trends  are 
declining.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  with 
an  eye  toward  rectifying  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  trust  Dr.  Perry  will  work 
with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  these 
shortcomings  are  addressed  quickly. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  defense  indus- 
trial base  requirements,  the  Congress 
anxiously  awaits  the  Department's  rec- 
ommendations on  this  urgent  issue.  It 
has  become  a  popular  political  tool  to 
claim  that  any  program  which  may  be 
cut  or  reduced  is  somehow  vital  to  the 
defense  industrial  base.  That  claim 
helped  defeat  my  amendment  last  year 
to  reassess  the  Seawolf  Program.  In- 
dustrial base  concerns  have  been  in- 
voked for  everything  from  ammunition 
plants  to  manufacturers  of  chemical 
protective  clothing.  We  need  the  input 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  order 
to  properly  assess  these  statements.  I 
am  confident  Dr.  Perry  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  submit  the  Depart- 
ment's views  to  Congress  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  note  that 
I  intend  to  pursue  with  Dr.  Perry  an 
area  of  serious  disagreement  on  a  pol- 
icy matter.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  a  Brookings  publication  enti- 
tled "A  New  Concept  of  Cooperative 
Security,"  which  Dr.  Perry  coauthored. 
To  my  dismay,  this  publication  appears 
to  set  forth  a  premise  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  concern  to  me;  namely, 
that  multilateral  cooperative  engage- 
ment is  the  new  strategic  imperative 
which  should  take  precedence  over  ac- 
tions based  on  unilateral  national  secu- 
rity concerns.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  paper  appear 
to  endorse  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  U.S.  military  force — a  pros- 
pect with  which  I  strongly  disagree.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  raise 
these  issues  with  Dr.  Perry,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  able  to  clarify  his  views 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Perry's  qualifica- 
tions are  impressive,  and  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  public  service.  I  sup- 
port his  nomination  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  during  a  very 
challenging  period  for  the  Pentagon 
and  for  U.S.  national  security  overall. 


GOALS  2000: 


EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1382,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  amendment  No.  1382  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicK- 
LES],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


vote  on  the  confirmation  of  William 
Perry  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
William  J.  Perry,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCK- 
LES],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  23  Ex.] 
YEAS— 97 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

22  Leg.] 

Akaka 

Falrcloth 

Mathews 

YEAS— 75 

Baucus 

Feing-old 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Felnsteln 

Metzenbaum 

Akaka 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Blden 

Ford 

Mikulskl 

Baucus 

Dopfan 

Mack 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

Mathews 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moeeley-Braun 

Blden 

Exon 

McConnell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Blivuiuii 

Falrcloth 

Mtkulskl 

Boxer 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Bond 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Murray 

Boren 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Graham  - 

MurkowskI 

Brown 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Breaiuc 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Pell 

Brown 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

HaUield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Grere 

Pressler 

Bums 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burns 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Helms 

Reld 

Byrd 

HefllD 

Reld 

Campbell 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Helms 

Robb 

Chafee 

Hutchison 

Robb 

Coats 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Coau 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Hutchison 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kempthorne 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Shelby 

CraiK 

Kerrey 

Simpson 

Cralc 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Slmpeon 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Smith 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Wallop 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Warner 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lett 

Wofford 

Dodd 

Leah}' 

Wallop 

Dole 

Levin 

Warner 

NAYS— 22 

Domenlci 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Boxer 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Dorgan 

Lott 

Wofford 

Brj-an 

Inouye 

Pell 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

"Exon 

Mack 

Danforth 
Feingold 

Kassebaum 
Leahy 

Simon 
Specter 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Felnsteln 

Levin 

Wellstone 

McCain 

Nickles 

Stevens 

Glenn 
Harkln 

Metzenbaum 
Moynlhan 

So  the  nomination  was 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr. 

confirmed. 
President, 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Warwick     ¥  r\     »*i 

a^#^*^o^^A«%     *-Ka 

TTi-vt-o     V»^r     «irV»i^ 

Nickles 


Stevens 


McCain 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1382),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  and  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


I 
»y  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 


J. 
BE 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


NOMINATION        OF       WILLIAM 
PERRY,    OF    CALIFORNIA,    TO 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  about  to  occur  on  the  Perry  nomi- 
nation will  be  the  last  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1384 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  management  organiza- 
tion for  the  reform  of  schools) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  as 
amendment  number  1384. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  line  23,  strike  ";  and"  and  in- 
sert a  semicolon. 

On  page  67.  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ":  and". 

On  page  67,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

(15)  quality  education  management  serv- 
ices are  being  utilized  by  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  through  contractual 
agreements  between  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  schools  and  such  businesses. 

On  page  90.  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  90.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

(I)  supporting  activities  relating  to  the 
planning  of,  start-up  costs  associated  with, 
and  evaluation  of.  projects  under  which  local 
educational  agencies  or  schools  contract 
with  private  management  organizations  to 
reform  a  school; 

On  page  90.  line  11,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
I  had  arranged  to  submit  this  amend- 
ment next  and  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  the  Senate's  time  because  it  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  managers.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  very  important 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
all  my  colleagues  will  want  to  hear  the 
details  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  pri- 
vate administration  of  public  schools. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  important 
experiment  which  could  materially  im- 
prove the  educational  system  in  the 
United  States. 

More  accurately,  and  with  some 
elaboration,  it  provides  that  funding 
under  this  bill  may  be  allocated  by 
local  school  boards,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, to  hire  private  management 
organizations  to  administer  the  oper- 
ation of  their  schools. 

This  is  an  idea  which  has  been  gain- 
ing currency  in  the  United  States  with 
a  company  known  as  Education  Alter- 
natives, Inc.,  which  has  established 
contracts  for  the  private  administra- 
tion of  schools  in  Baltimore,  MD,  Min- 
nesota, Arizona,  and  Florida. 

The  activities  of  Education  Alter- 
natives, Inc.,  in  some  9  schools  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  is  most  impressive. 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
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Labor,  Health,  and  Hurnan  Services 
and  Education,  held  a  hearing  on  Janu- 
ary 25  and  heard  extensive  testimony 
on  this  subject.  Those  offering  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  Included  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Amprey,  and 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  Education 
Alternatives,  Inc.  Mr.  John  T.  Golle. 
who  testified  about  their  experience 
with  the  nine  Baltimore  schools.  On 
the  surface,  this  testimony  was  very 
Impressive. 

On  a  dissenting  note,  Ms.  Bella 
Rosenberg,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, did  offer  a  challenge  to  this  testi- 
mony calling  for  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  what  has  happened  in  the  Balti- 
more schools.  However,  based  on  the 
testimony  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  Education  Alternatives,  Inc.,  the 
early  results  have  shown  substantial 
promise. 

An  important  thing  to  note  on  this 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
mandated,  it  is  not  Federal  policy.  In- 
stead, it  is  only  an  alternative  which 
the  school  administrators  may  con- 
sider when  they  receive  funding  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  public  ad- 
ministration received  quite  a  boost,  at 
least  publicly,  when  the  president  of 
Yale  University,  Dr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt, 
left  that  prestigious  position  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Edison  Project.  When 
I  noticed  that  Benno  Schmidt  had  un- 
dertaken this  type  of  activity,  I  sought 
a  meeting  with  him,  and  after  some 
considerable  discussion  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  undertaking. 

When  I  first  heard  about  administra- 
tion of  public  schools  for  profit,  it, 
frankly,  was  somewhat  surprising,  and 
very  unusual.  But  after  careful  consid- 
eration, it  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  pri- 
vate administration  of  public  schools 
could  attract  people  of  the  caliber  of 
Benno  Schmidt,  and  we  could  have  the 
advantage  of  his  insights,  his  initia- 
tive, and  his  experience,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  idea  worth  pursuing. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  Mr. 
Golle,  Mr.  Amprey,  and  Ms.  Rosenberg, 
we  also  heard  testimony  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Dr.  Franklin  L.  Smith,  who 
testified  about  the  deep  interest  of 
Washington,  DC  officials  in  experi- 
menting with  this  program. 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  Mrs. 
Patricia  Parham,  with  experience  in 
Dade  County  schools  in  Miami,  FL, 
fi-om  Mr.  Dennis  Doyle  of  the  Hudson 
Institute,  who  testified  that  it  was  a 
matter  worth  experimenting,  and  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Payzant,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  bulk  of  their  testimony  was  to 
the  effect  that  private  management  is 
something  which  should  be  looked  at 
closely. 


That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  essence  of 
the  amendment.  We  will,  however,  have 
to  have  further  tests,  in  greater  detail, 
to  see  precisely  how  it  is  working.  But 
with  this  bill  in  the  Senate  it  seemed 
to  me  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
include  private  management  as  an  al- 
ternative which  school  boards  may  ex- 
plore with  the  funding  provided  in  this 
bill.  It  is  for  those  reasons  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  and  have  sought 
the  agreement  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  wide- 
spread public  concern  about  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  education  system  de- 
mands that  we  test  any  and  all  promis- 
ing avenues  for  school  reform.  The 
challenge  is  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  teach  our  Nation's  43  million 
schoolchildren.  This  takes  new  and  in- 
novative ideas.  It  also  means  finding 
new  approaches  to  free  up  teachers  and 
school  administrators  from  non- 
instructional  duties,  allowing  them  to 
devote  more  time  and  resources  to  the 
task  of  educating  our  children.  As  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommit- 
tee that  last  year  appropriated  more 
than  $28.7  billion  for  education  pro- 
grams, I  take  this  challenge  seriously. 
That  is  why  I  recently  called  a  Senate 
hearing  to  learn  more  about  an  idea 
now  being  tested  by  a  handful  of  school 
districts — contracting  with  private 
firms  to  manage  some  facets  of  public 
school  education. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  a  number  of  private  firms 
offering  to  assume  certain  aspects  of 
school  operations,  including  day-to-day 
administration,  teacher  training,  and 
other  noninstructional  activities.  Typi- 
cally, these  companies  will  manage  the 
school  for  the  same  average  cost,  about 
$5,900  per  pupil,  incurred  by  public 
schools.  Initially,  the  companies  invest 
their  own  capital  in  securing  and  up- 
grading the  learning  environment  by 
repairing  and  modernizing  the  school 
building,  and  installing  state-of-the-art 
computers.  After  that  initial  invest- 
ment, the  onus  is  on  the  companies  to 
reduce  school  operating  costs  while 
maintaining  quality  educational  re- 
sults. A  portion  of  the  money  saved 
through  management  efficiencies  is  re- 
invested in  the  school.  Since  the  re- 
maining allocation  is  profit  to  the 
management  firm  and  there  is  a  pres- 
ence of  competing  firms,  the  incentive 
for  accountability  is  likely  to  be  great- 
er than  that  of  our  present  system  of 
monopoly. 

Among  those  at  the  hearing  were 
school  superintendents,  union  rep- 
resentatives, education  policy  experts, 
and  the  heads  of  two  private  manage- 
ment firms.  Each  lent  his  or  her  own 
unique  perspective  on  the  idea. 

Former  Yale  President  Benno 
Schmidt  explained  the  Edison  Project's 
school  desigrn  which  calls  for  a  longer 
schoolday  and  year,  a  student  teacher 
ratio  of  17  to  1.  and  iimovative  teach- 


ing ideas  to  foster  long-term  sustain- 
able relationships  between  teachers 
and  students,  and  teachers  and  parents, 
by  having  students  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  years.  But 
Mr.  Schmidt  also  talked  of  strict  ac- 
countability— accountability  that  is 
different  from  the  current  school  sys- 
tems and  that  is — if  the  private  firms 
fail  to  deliver  and  do  not  improve  edu- 
cational services  to  students,  then  they 
will  be  fired. 

John  D.  Golle,  CEO  of  Education  Al- 
ternatives, Inc.  [EAI],  the  firm  cur- 
rently managing  schools  in  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Arizona,  and  Florida,  told 
the  committee  that  companies  like  his 
aim  to  do  for  public  schools  what  Fed- 
eral Express  and  the  United  Parcel 
Service  did  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice— they  introduced  competition,  and 
made  mail  service  in  the  United  States 
the  best  in  the  world. 

In  Baltimore,  where  nine  schools  are 
being  run  by  EAI,  preliminary  results 
are  encouraging.  Student  test  scores 
are  beginning  to  show  improvement, 
absenteeism  is  on  the  decline,  and 
school  facilities  are  gradually  being 
transformed.  Baltimore  City  Super- 
intendent Dr.  Walter  Amprey  reported 
seeing  an  increased  level  of  parental 
involvement  and  greater  interest  in 
computerized  instruction.  Perhaps 
most  importantly.  Dr.  Amprey  views 
the  link  between  public  education  and 
business  as  a  way  to  untie  the  hands  of 
educators  and  at  the  same  time  instill 
accountability  in  our  education  sys- 
tem. 

D.C.  School  Superintendent  Franklin 
Smith,  also  testified  concerning  pre- 
liminary plans  to  turn  over  a  portion 
of  the  District's  schools  to  a  private 
firm.  Smith  views  private  firms  as  a 
way  of  avoiding  the  slow-moving 
school  bureaucracy  and  quickly  pump- 
ing money  into  schools  for  facility  im- 
provements. 

Bella  Rosenberg,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  told  the  committee  that 
the  AFT  has  been  "willing  to  entertain 
any  idea,  within  the  bounds  of  mortal- 
ity, to  reinvent  our  public  schools  and 
to  make  them  first  and  foremost  more 
effective  and  more  efficient."  She  also 
stated  that  the  federation  was  not  op- 
posed in  principle  to  a  role  for  private 
management  companies  in  public  edu- 
cation. However,  she  expressed  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  results  these  man- 
agement companies  could  produce  in 
education  in  terms  of  effectiveness  or 
efficiency. 

When  I  first  thought  of  the  concept 
of  schools  for  profit,  I  found  it  dif- 
ferent, if  not  disquieting.  And  then, 
after  careful  consideration,  I  said, 
"Why  not?"  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  every  alternative  we  can 
find,  which  offers  any  prospect  for  im- 
proving our  educational  system  in  this 
country. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  considering 
this  alternative.  During  his  State  of 


the  Union  Address,  President  Clinton 
endorsed  the  idea  of  private  school 
management  companies  when  discuss- 
ing the  Goals  2000  legrislation.  He 
talked  of  "empowering  individual 
school  districts  to  experiment  with 
ideas  like  chartering  their  schools  to 
be  run  by  private  corporations." 

Accordingly,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  legislation  to  en- 
sure that  private  management  compa- 
nies will  have  an  opportunity  to  form 
partnerships  with  public  schools  and 
give  school  administrators  an  option 
though  the  use  of  funds  awaxded  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Government.  My 
amendment  would  not  require,  but 
allow  funds  under  this  legislation  to  be 
used  to  support  activities  for  planning, 
startup  costs,  and  evaluations  for 
school  systems  that  wish  to  contract 
with  private  management  companies. 

Although  this  amendment  addresses 
only  one  possible  method  of  reforming 
our  schools,  I  believe  that  it  merits  a 
thorough  review  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  to 
ensure  the  most  efficient  and  account- 
able educational  system  for  today's 
students,  and  to  provide  the  next  gen- 
eration with  the  most  promising  oppor- 
tunities to  learn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
very  briefly,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  It  is  supported 
by  the  administration.  I  believe  there 
was  this  kind  of  fiexibility  in  the  legis- 
lation initially.  This  makes  it  more  ex- 
plicit, and  we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  join  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  amendment,  and  I  know  of 
no  objection  on  this  side.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate — 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  DOLE 
be  listed  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  One  further  comment 
is  in  order,  Mr.  President.  That  is  that 
a  commendatory  reference  was  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
stated.  There  is  support  by  the  admin- 
istration, by  the  President  himself  in 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  1384)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSURANCE  SALES  ACTIYITIES  BY 
BANKS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  for 
many  years  concerned  about  the  sale  of 
insurance  products  by  our  Nation's 
banks.  Over  the  past  2  years,  banks 
have  dramatically  expanded  their  in- 
surance sales  activities.  This  has  oc- 
curred not  as  a  result  of  sound  policy 
choices  made  by  the  Congress  but. 
rather,  as  a  result  of  creative  legal  in- 
terpretations by  Federal  bank  regu- 
latory agencies. 

As  a  result  of  these  interpretations, 
we  have  reached,  in  my  view,  the  ab- 
surd point  where  we  now  have  financial 
regulation  by  loophole.  I  believe  Con- 
gress ought  to  put  a  halt  to  the  further 
creation  by  the  regulators  of  what  has 
become  a  hodgepodge  banking  system. 
We  ought  to  provide  sound,  coherent 
and  consistent  policy  on  the  sale  of  in- 
surance products  by  banks.  Congress 
must  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
D.C.  Circuit  court  last  July  by  enact- 
ing legislation  clarifying  congressional 
intent  on  insurance  powers  of  national 
banks. 

For  several  months,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  working  with  a  nximber  of 
banks,  insurance  agents  groups,  and  in- 
surance companies  to  craft  a  reason- 
able amendment  to  deal  with  banks' 
sales  of  insurance. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent to  this  Senator  that  while  I  could 
possibly  get  such  an  amendment 
through  the  Banking  Committee.  I  do 
not  think  such  an  amendment  has 
enough  horsepower  or  interest  to  move 
beyond  the  committee. 

More  importantly,  it  is  also  apparent 
that  we  have  reached  an  ideal  time  to 
pass  legislation  which  is  enormously 
critical  to  me  and  to  the  long-term 
health  of  our  banking  system,  and  that 
is  interstate  banking  legislation. 

Today  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  Supervision, 
Regulation  and  Deposit  Insurance  ap- 
proved interstate  banking  and  branch- 
ing by  unanimous  vote  of  29  to  nothing. 
As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  interstate  leg- 
islation and  a  strong,  consistent  advo- 
cate of  branching  efforts,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  important  legislation 
has  moved  one  step  further  to  enact- 
ment. 

While  I  continue  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  rationalize  bank  sales  of  insur- 
ance, I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  inter- 
state branching  legislation.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  announcing  today  I 
will  drop  my  efforts  to  link  legislation 
affecting  the  insurance  powers  of  na- 
tional banks  to  interstate  legislation.  I 


do  not  want  to  compromise  interstate 
legislation  by  linking  these  two  issues, 
which  I  think  would  defeat  or  severely 
slow  down  the  full  branching  legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore,  when  we  have  a  markup 
on  the  23d  of  this  month  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  interstate  banking,  I 
will  not  be  offering  that  insurance 
amendment,  nor  will  I  offer  it  during 
floor  consideration  of  interstate. 

Full  interstate  branching  is  needed 
to  streamline  administration,  improve 
bank  efficiencies,  ease  regional  eco- 
nomic slumps,  boost  consumer  conven- 
iences, ameliorate  the  impact  of  future 
credit  crunches,  and  enhance  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  banking  industry. 

Let  us  move  forward  and  get  an 
interstate  bill  ready  for  the  President's 
signature  by  Memorial  Day. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID] 
is  recognized. 


AMERICA'S  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  REID.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

This  past  Friday,  I  was  honored  to 
welcome  and  host  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  at  a  health  care  forum 
for  Nevada's  health  care  professionals 
and  providers  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  purpose  of  the  forum  was  to  edu- 
cate providers  about  the  President's 
bill  and  to  address  the  specific  con- 
cerns about  health  care  reform.  The 
First  Lady  in  Las  Vegas  last  Friday 
outlined  the  President's  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  health  care  benefits 
that  will  be  afforded  all  Americans 
under  this  plan. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Clinton  devoted  more  than  an 
hour  to  answering  specific  questions 
from  the  provider  audience.  The  audi- 
ence was  made  up  of  physicians,  hos- 
pital administrators.  State  officials, 
rural  health  providers,  nurses,  rep- 
resentatives from  our  medical  school, 
and  Nevada's  nursing  schools. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  include  the 
general  public  in  this  forum  or  in  these 
discussions  because  the  citizens  of  Ne- 
vada know  that  there  is  a  health  care 
crisis  in  existence  today.  They  live 
with  it  every  day.  It  is  an  issue  that  af- 
fects the  financial,  emotional,  and 
physical  stability  of  Nevadans  and 
every  American. 

We  thought  it  was  Important  to  have 
the  health  care  providers  share  their 
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questions  and  their  concerns  with  the 
First  Lady  and  help  them  understand 
how  the  American  public  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Nevada  feel  about  this  crisis. 

We  have  all  often  described  the 
health  care  crisis  in  statistical  terms. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  million  Ameri- 
cans uninsured,  many  millions  more 
that  are  underinsured.  Every  month,  2 
million  people  lose  their  health  cov- 
erage. Health  care  costs  are  approach- 
ing $900  billion  a  year.  And  this  year, 
Mr.  President,  health  care  costs  will  go 
up  over  $100  billion. 

So  the  total  health  care  costs  of  this 
country  after  this  year  will  be  near  $1 
trillion.  Even  though  health  care  costs 
will  go  up  over  $100  billion  this  year, 
our  health  care  will  not  be  any  better. 
If  health  care  costs  are  not  brought 
under  control,  Americans  will  be 
spending  $1  out  of  every  $5  they  earn  on 
health  care  in  less  than  7  years.  That  is 
by  the  year  2000. 

While  these  figures  are  alarming  and 
say  much  about  our  current  system,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  are  faces  be- 
hind these  statistics  that  I  will  enu- 
merate and  that  we  have  heard  talked 
about  so  often.  People  who  can  paint  a 
picture  for  us  of  the  crisis  we  are  cur- 
rently facing  in  health  care  more  pow- 
erfully than  any  statistics  we  have 
seen  or  heard. 

President  Clinton  brought  the  plight 
of  two  of  my  constituents,  Richard  and 
Judy  Anderson,  of  Reno,  NV,  to  na- 
tional attention  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  In  September  1989, 
Judy  Anderson  suffered  a  brain  aneu- 
rysm. It  was  the  second  one  that  she 
had  suffered.  She  was  in  intensive  care 
thereafter  for  21  days  and  had  many 
more  days  of  recovery.  Richard,  her 
husband,  had  recently  lost  his  job  and 
the  family's  health  insurance.  Before 
Judy  was  well  the  Andersons  had  a  hos- 
pital bill  for  over  $120,000  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  more  dollars  in 
medical  bills  from  doctors  and  other 
providers. 

Although  Richard  soon  went  back  to 
work,  the  hospital  bills,  with  the 
money  that  he  made,  were  still  insur- 
mountable. High  medical  costs  and  a 
health  insurance  system  that  is  broken 
eventually  forced  the  Andersons  into 
bankruptcy. 

No  one  sums  up  the  health  care  crisis 
we  are  facing  better  than  Mr.  Anderson 
in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Clinton.  "Mrs. 
Clinton",  he  said  "no  one  in  the  United 
States  should  have  to  lose  everything 
they  have  worked  for  all  their  lives  be- 
cause they  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  ill." 

That  says  it  all.  But  the  Andersons 
are  not  alone,  Mr.  President.  They  are 
not  the  only  citizens  of  my  State  who 
are  feeling  the  pain  of  the  health  care 
crisis.  They  are  not  the  only  people  in 
the  United  States  that  are  suffering 
from  the  health  care  crisis. 

Before  attending  the  health  care 
forum,    Mrs.    Clinton   had   the    oppor- 


tunity to  tour  the  University  Medical 
Center,  a  county  hospital  located  in 
Las  Vegas.  Almost  30  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  elected — it  was  my 
first  elective  job — to  the  county  board 
of  this  hospital  that  she  toured. 

On  her  tour  of  University  Medical 
Center,  the  First  Lady  met  with  many 
Nevadans  who  know  that  there  is  a  cri- 
sis. Mrs.  Clinton  shared  with  the  pro- 
viders attending  the  forum  the  compel- 
ling stories  of  three  families  she  had 
met  while  at  this  hospital,  UMC.  I 
would  like  to  share  these  stories  with 
the  American  public  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Pamela  Hlnkley  of  Las  Vega.s  has 
four  children,  is  8  months  pregnant, 
and  uninsured.  To  insure  Pamela  would 
drive  up  the  cost  of  her  family's  insur- 
ance another  $300  a  month.  A  sum  the 
family  could  not  afford.  Curtis  and 
Pamela  Hinkley,  faced  with  the  dif- 
ficult circumstance  of  having  to  decide 
whether  to  insure  their  four  children  or 
Pamela,  decided  to  insure  their  chil- 
dren. Now,  8  months  pregnant,  Pamela 
and  her  husband  Curtis  are  faced  with 
choosing  between  making  the  family 
house  payment  or  providing  Pamela 
with  a  $1,200  pain-blocking  epidural  for 
the  delivery  of  her  child.  A  tough 
choice  for  Pamela  who  delivers  10 
pound  babies  and  received  two 
epiduarls  during  her  last  delivery.  Mr. 
Hinkley  expressed  regret  and  a  sense  of 
failure  to  Mrs.  Clinton  on  his  inability 
to  provide  insurance  for  his  family. 
Mrs.  Clinton  responded  quite  accu- 
rately. It  is  not  Mr.  Hinkley  who  has 
failed.  It  is  a  system  that  has- failed. 

Then,  there  is  the  story  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bittman.  Mr.  Bittman  is  chron- 
ically ill  and  Mrs.  Bittman  suffers  from 
severe  diabetes.  Two  and  a  half  year 
ago,  Mrs.  Bittman  lost  her  job  as  a 
bookkeeper.  Prior  to  losing  her  job,  she 
and  her  husband  had  insurance  through 
Mrs.  Bittman's  employer.  For  3  years, 
Mrs.  Bittman  had  to  go  without  insur- 
ance and  Mr.  Bittman  was  forced  to 
apply  for  county  assistance  to  cover 
the  cost  of  his  medication.  Although 
Mrs.  Bittman  is  now  covered  by  Medi- 
care, this  couple  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  inequity  and  inadequacy  of 
the  current  health  care  system. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
story  of  a  Las  Vegas  carpenter.  A  man 
who  was  unable  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  his  family  because  his  com- 
pany only  offers  this  benefit  to  upper 
management.  This  man  and  his  wife  re- 
cently had  their  second  child.  Des- 
perate to  provide  his  family  with 
health  security,  this  man  approached 
his  employer  and  asked  for  a  cut  in  pay 
to  quality  his  wife  and  children  for 
Medicaid,  the  only  access  to  medical 
care  available  for  his  wife  and  children. 
This  is  a  family  who  has  seen  the 
American  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
reward  shattered.  It  no  longer  holds 
true  that  the  harder  you  work,  the 
more  you  have.  In  this  case,  the  trade 
off  was  the  opposite. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  to  my 
colleagues  the  same  challenge  offered 
by  President  Clinton  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address.  For  those  who  say  there 
is  no  health  care  crisis,  I  would  like 
them  to  tell  that  to  the  constituents 
whose  stories  I  have  shared  with  you 
today.  Because,  as  the  President  can- 
not tell  the  Anderson's  there  is  not  a 
crisis,  neither  can  I  tell  my  constitu- 
ents that  there  is  no  crisis.  The  facts 
are  too  glaring  and  the  stories  too 
painful  to  ignore  any  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boren  and  Mr. 
DoMENici  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1824  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute  to  S.  1150  to  reaffirm 
the  role  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  education.  During  our  debate  on  this 
bill  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  have  outlined  in  their 
statements  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute  that  we  in  no  way  in- 
tend to  preempt  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  education 
through  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Language  has  been  added  to  the  bill  by 
Senator  Gregg  which  stipulates  cer- 
tain activities  such  as  per  pupil  spend- 
ing, school  building  standards,  curricu- 
lum content,  class  size,  teacher  certifi- 
cation, or  instructional  practices  may 
not  be  mandated.  However,  because  the 
issue  of  State  and  local  control  of  edu- 
cation is  so  critically  important  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  we  underscore 
this  principle.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

The  legislative  process  involved  in 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation wa.s  lengthy  and  deliberative. 
The  Government  Affairs  Committee 
held  over  a  dozen  hearings,  taking  tes- 
timony from  125  witnesses  over  a  2- 
year  period.  In  elevating  education  to 
department  status  the  Congress  hoped 
to  achieve  two  primary  benefits.  The 
first  benefit  was  to  enhance  the  stature 
of  education  and  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  education  in  this 
country.  The  second  benefit  was  to 
bring  a  focus  to  our  educational  effort 
at  the  Federal  level.  As  a  component  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  educational  leadership  was 
fragmented  under  three  different  offi- 
cials with  over  40  statutorily  created 
bureaus  and  offices;  the  "E"  in  HEW 
was  thought  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
demands  of  Health  and  Welfare  which 


constituted  95  percent  of  the  budget  of 
HEW  at  that  time. 

A  principle  concern  in  the  creation  of 
the  Department  was  the  careful  con- 
struction of  the  perceived  Federal  role 
in  education  In  our  country  which  is 
supplementary  and  complimentary  to 
the  efforts  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Educational  governance  at  the 
State  and  local  level  has  a  long  and 
solid  history  in  our  country  and  the 
legislation  creating  the  Department 
clearly  sets  out  this  principle  in  the 
statute  itself.  I  worked  in  the  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  with  Senator 
Danforth  and  my  colleagues  at  that 
time  to  clearly  establish  congressional 
Intent  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  our  educational  programs 
to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  State  and 
local  governments  were  protected  in 
this  regard.  Senator  Ribicoff,  our  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
was  fully  supportive  of  our  effort  and 
intent.  The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  is  a  reaffirmation  of  this  dec- 
laration. 

Mr.  President,  the  publication  of  the 
landmark  reiport  "A  Nation  At  Risk" 
in  1983  dramatically  highlighted  our 
disappointing,  some  might  say  dismal, 
educational  performance  and  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  need  to  attend  to 
improvement  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Scores  of  other  reports  followed 
and  the  educational  reform  movement 
began. 

I  have  a  very  serious  concern  that 
the  quest  for  improvement  in  edu- 
cational achievement  and  performance 
may  lead  some  to  assert  Federal  pre- 
eminence in  education.  Our  edu- 
cational system  Is  enormous  and  di- 
verse. Over  60  million  people — almost 
one  out  of  every  four  Americans — is  en- 
rolled in  school  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  postsecondary  level.  An- 
other 3.7  million  people  are  employed 
as  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  faculty  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  4  million  more  work  in  the 
administrative,  professional,  and  sup- 
port staff  functions.  In  addition  thou- 
sands of  everyday  citizens  participate 
In  State  and  local  school  boards  cover- 
ing over  15,000  school  districts  and 
110,000  schools.  I  think  the  plurality  in 
our  educational  system  Is  one  of  our 
great  strengths  as  is  the  notion  of 
equality  and  access  to  educational  op- 
portunities. I  strongly  believe  that  re- 
sults in  achieving  the  educational 
goals  enunciated  by  our  Governors  and 
codified  in  the  committee  substitute  to 
S.  1150  can  only  be  realized  through 
State  and  local  control.  Educational 
improvement  Is  dependent  upon  the 
Input  of  parents,  teachers,  principals, 
school  administrators,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves  and  this  can  only  be 
fostered  at  the  State  and  local  level 
where  responsiveness  and  innovation 
can  occur.  I  think  it  is  critically  im- 
portant to  recognize  this  principal  and 
to  reaffirm  the  rights  and  responsibil- 


ities of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  education. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  1150  has  been 
designed  with  the  principle   of  State 
and  local  control  in  mind.  Section  402 
of  the  committee  substitute  to  S.  1150 
specifically  stipulates  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  be  construed  to  supersede  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act. 
As  the  author  of  the  section  103  lan- 
guage I  think  we  must  underscore  this 
point  with  even  greater  clarity.  The 
language  of  my  amendment  is  taken 
directly  from  Public  Law  96-88,  the  De- 
partment   of   Education    Organization 
Act.  It  includes  the  language  from  the 
findings  imder  the  act  that  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation is  reserved  respectively  to  the 
State  and  the  local  school  systems  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  States. 
My  amendment  includes  the  language 
from  the  Act  which  stipulates  that  the 
purpose    of   the   Department   of   Edu- 
cation  was   to   supplement   and   com- 
plement the  efforts  of  States,  the  local 
school  systems,  and  other  instrumen- 
talities of  the  States,  the  private  sec- 
tor, public  and  private  educational  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private  nonprofit 
educational  research  institutions,  com- 
munity   based    organizations,    parents 
and  schools  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  and  it  includes  the  language 
from  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act  which  states  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  educational  Institutions  In 
the  areas  of  educational  policies  and 
administration    of    programs    and    to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  control  of 
such     governments     and     institutions 
over  their  own  educational  programs 
and  policies.  My  amendment  reaffirms 
that  we  agree  with  these  principles  and 
that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  the 
provisions    of    the    Educate    America 
Goals  2000  Act  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  which   would,   directly   or   indi- 
rectly,  impose   standards   or   require- 
ments of  any  kind  through  the  promul- 
gation of  rules,  regulations,  or  other- 
wise, which  would  reduce,  modify,  or 
undercut  State  and  local  responsibility 
for  control  of  education. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  under- 
standing this  amendment  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  it  being  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  The  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President, 
first  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
amendment.  It  is  very  articulately 
stated  and  very  clear,  as  to  what  the 
intent  is.  It  will  be  very  helpful  as  we 
proceed  into  conference. 

I  also  know  the  bill  is  no  longer  pend- 
ing. I  would  let  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware know  that  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 


Senator  Kennedy  is  authorized  to  say 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  will  make  sure  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  management  package 
which  will  be  put  before  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Who  seeks  recogni- 
tion? The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1825 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 


HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  fol- 
lowing my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  want  to 
now  address  some  remarks  to  the 
health  care  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try. I  do  so  because  there  is  a  clear 
issue  that  is  before  us.  It  is  an  urgent 
matter,  and  we  have  heard  a  lot  said 
and  have  seen  a  lot  written  just  in  the 
last  several  days  about  it. 

Frankly,  our  country  has  been  facing 
a  health  care  crisis  now  for  many 
years.  Based  upon  my  own  experience 
from  holding  now  over  40  public  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  health  care  reform 
and,  in  the  course  of  doing  those  hear- 
ings, testimony  from  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals, I  can  state  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  a  crisis  does  exist  and  that  we 
must  pass  comprehensive  health  care 
reform  and  we  must  pass  it  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  finally  have  a 
President  and  a  First  Lady  who  have 
brought  this  issue  to  the  forefront  and 
who  are  leading  the  effort  to  deal  with 
it. 

As  this  debate  goes  forward,  I  think 
we  have  to  stay  focused  on  why  we 
need  reform.  We  have  to  stay  focused 
on  real  people  who  are  everyday  being 
hurt  by  the  problems  in  our  health  care 
system  and  who  cannot  solve  those 
problems  by  themselves  and  who  need 
our  help. 

The  number  of  Americans  that  did 
not  have  health  insurance  sometime 
during  the  year  of  1992  is  said  to  be  38.5 
million  people.  Of  that  number,  24  mil- 
lion did  not  have  any  health  insurance 
coverage  at  any  time  during  that  year. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  do  not 
have  health  insurance  coverage 
through  their  employer  simply  cannot 
afford  to  buy  private  insurance  on 
their  own.  It  is  just  too  expensive  and 
it  becomes  more  expensive  everyday. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  case  of  Veronica 
McClellan  who  lives  In  Westland,  MI, 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  health  care 
insurance.  Veronica  Is  a  55-year-old 
widow  who  had  never  worked  outside 
her  home.  Sadly,  her  husband  died  this 
last  year,  leaving  her  with  no  income 
and  no  health  insurance. 

Veronica  is  not  eligible  for  Medicaid 
because  she  does  not  meet  the  eligi- 
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billty  criteria  which  generally  require 
that  a  single  woman  be  very  disabled 
or  on  welfare.  She  is  also  not  old 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  Medicare. 

Last  year,  Veronica  was  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer,  and  just  last  month 
she  underwent  a  complete  mastectomy. 
But  she  has  no  income  or  health  insur- 
ance to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  surgery 
which  she  needed  literally  to  save  her 
life. 

The  bill  for  her  hospitalization  is  so 
far  beyond  her  means  that  right  now 
she  does  not  even  know  how  much  the 
final  cost  will  be,  how  many  multiples 
of  thousands  and  probably  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  it  will  be.  She 
knows,  moreover,  that  she  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  to  a  physician  for  the  kind  of 
proper  followup  care  that  she  should 
get  after  major  surgery  because  of  the 
cost  involved  there,  and  again  no 
health  insurance  in  place. 

Without  health  insurance  or  outside 
income,  she  has  had  to  rely  upon  her 
daughter  to  pay  all  of  her  medical  bills, 
and  this,  of  course,  has  become  an 
enormous  strain  on  her  daughter. 

Many  more  of  those  who  lack  insur- 
ance are  unable  to  get  insurance  sim- 
ply because  they  need  it.  They  cannot 
buy  insurance  even  if  they  have  the 
money.  Our  current  system  allows  peo- 
ple who  need  coverage  the  most  to  be 
denied  the  health  insurance  coverage 
because  of  what  the  insurance  compa- 
nies call  preexisting  conditions. 

Last  October,  I  told  the  Senate  about 
Joan  Kachadourian  from  Gibraltar,  ML 
Joan  can  no  longer  work  because  of  a 
heart  condition.  Her  husband,  Lesley, 
does  work  but  his  company  does  not 
offer  health  insurance.  Joan  has  been 
denied  health  care  coverage  by  insurers 
because  of  her  preexisting  health  con- 
dition. So  the  simple  fact  is  she  cannot 
get  the  insurance  precisely  because  she 
needs  it.  She  needs  it  and  therefore  she 
cannot  have  it.  Unfortunately,  her  con- 
dition is  getting  worse  because  she  can- 
not afford  the  treatment. 

That  should  not  happen  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  a  crisis  for  her.  It  is  a 
crisis  for  countless  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  people  like  her 
across  this  country.  They  are  waiting 
for  action.  They  are  waiting  for  action 
by  us,  and  they  deserve  to  have  action 
taken. 

The  health  care  crisis  is  also  hurting 
American  businesses  because  of  the 
skyrocketing  premiums  that  they  are 
paying  to  cover  their  employees. 
Health  care  costs  to  businesses  are  ris- 
ing an  average  of  15  percent  each  year. 
Some  large  companies  such  as  the  auto 
manufacturers  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan  are  hurt  even  more  because 
they  have  on  average  an  older  work 
force  with  greater  health  care  needs 
and  because  they  also  pay  the  health 
coverage  for  their  early  retirees  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  Medicare. 

Small  businesses  are  hurt  because 
they  have  to  pay  significantly  higher 


rates  for  the  same  coverage,  and  their 
rates  go  up  even  if  just  one  employee 
should  get  sick  and  file  a  claim. 

I  took  the  Senate  floor  before  to  give 
an  example  of  a  small  business  owner 
who  was  being  crippled  by  health  care 
costs.  I  described  that  last  summer. 
Douglas  Erwin  owns  a  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  in  Novi,  MI.  He  has 
15  employees  and  provides  coverage  for 
his  full-time  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Douglas  provides  insurance  be- 
cause he  understands  how  important 
the  coverage  is.  Two  of  his  own  sons 
have  had  very  expensive  health  prob- 
lems. But  his  costs  of  providing  that 
coverage  has  doubled  over  the  past  5 
years.  In  1988,  his  business  had  a  profit 
margin  of  $39,000,  and  that  was  after  a 
year  of  very  hard  work.  But  last  year 
his  profits  were  only  $5,000  because  his 
health  care  costs  had  risen  so  high. 
Small  businesses  like  this  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  paying  these  exorbitant 
costs  and  hope  to  stay  in  business. 

So  it  is  a  crisis  for  him  as  well  as 
many  other  small  business  owners 
across  the  country  who  are  trying  their 
best  to  provide  health  insurance  for 
their  workers. 

So  we  have  to  reform  our  health  care 
system  because  of  the  lack  of  security 
and  the  high  costs  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  hurting  everyone  in 
the  end.  As  I  say,  we  have  to  do  it  this 
year. 

I  have  cosponsored  President  Clin- 
ton's reform  plan  because  I  believe  it 
establishes  the  right  goals.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  nor 
does  he.  We  will  make  changes  in  it  as 
we  go  along.  But  that  bill  would  make 
certain  that  everybody  in  this  country 
had  coverage,  that  it  was  coverage 
they  could  afford  and  it  would  never  be 
taken  away.  It  would  mean  people  like 
Veronica  McClellan,  instead  of  now 
being  in  this  terrible  situation,  would 
have  some  economic  security  with  her 
health         problems.  And         Joan 

Kachadourian  the  same  thing;  she 
would  have  the  security  of  guaranteed 
health  coverage  that  she  needs  and  I 
think  deserves  to  have,  and  it  would 
control  the  costs  of  businesses  provid- 
ing coverage  to  their  workers.  So  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  can  this  year 
as  the  chairman  of  the  health  care  sub- 
committee for  families  and  the  unin- 
sured on  the  Finance  Committee  to  see 
this  gets  done. 

I  wish  to  add  one  other  comment. 

I  have  noticed,  as  have  others,  in  the 
last  2  days  some  of  the  business  organi- 
zations in  the  country  that  have  come 
out  against  the  President's  plan— I  was 
very  disappointed  to  see  that — the 
chamber  of  commerce  today,  the  Busi- 
ness Round  Table  yesterday. 

Frankly,  I  think  a  mistake  in  strat- 
egy was  made  in  allowing  the  NAFTA 
proposition  to  go  forward  ahead  of 
health  care  reform.  Now,  I  happened  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  NAFTA 
issue.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  then. 


and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  now.  I  think 
future  events  will  prove  that  to  be  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  was 
very  much  in  support  of  NAFTA. 

But  I  think  by  giving  that  issue  to 
the  business  community,  which  wanted 
it  very  much,  a  top  priority  of  the  busi- 
ness community  because  they  saw  it  as 
a  way  to  make  money  in  many  cases  by 
moving  jobs  to  Mexico,  despite  claims 
to  the  contrary,  but  once  they  got  the 
dessert,  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  did 
not  want  to  have  to  eat  the  spinach 
which  is  required  to  do  serious  health 
care  reform  with  the  kinds  of  cost  con- 
trols that  could  work. 

The  fact  that  those  things  were  put 
in  the  wrong  order  is  nothing  we  can 
change  now,  but  there  is  a  powerful  les- 
son there,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  lost 
on  anybody  who  is  thinking  about  how 
to  sequence  these  legislative  items.  We 
should  have  taken  health  care  first, 
and  after  health  care  then  we  could 
have  dealt  with  NAFTA.  I  think  I  can, 
based  on  the  logic  and  the  common 
sense  of  it,  pretty  much  guarantee  that 
we  would  have  had  a  lot  more  people 
out  of  the  business  community  if 
health  care  had  come  first  with  the 
prospect  of  NAFTA  coming  second 
than  having  done  it  the  other  way 
around.  It  is  too  late  to  change  that 
now  except  to  draw  a  lesson  from  it  so 
that  we  do  not  make  that  kind  of  mis- 
take again  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. That  completes  my  statement 
on  this  issue. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  HONDURAS, 
EL  SALVADOR.  AND  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  from  De- 
cember 6  to  9,  1993,  I  traveled  to  Hon- 
duras, El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee.  The 
purpose  of  my  trip  was  to  discuss  with 
local  and  U.S.  officials  the  implica- 
tions of  the  decline  in  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance to  these  countries,  as  well  as 
issues  specific  to  each  country  such  as 
the  elections  and  increase  in  violence 
in  El  Salvador  and  the  proposed  release 
of  $40  million  in  economic  assistance  to 
Nicaragua.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
report  on  my  trip  which  I  submitted  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  31. 1994. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations,   U.S. 
Senate.  Wa^hirtgton,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  During  the  December  recess, 
with  your  approval,  I  traveled  to  Honduras, 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  I  am  making  my 
trip  report  available  to  you  In  the  hop>e  that 
it  will  be  of  use  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  it  considers  continuing  economic 
assistance  to  those  three  countries. 


With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Leahy. 
Chairman; Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 

Trip  Report.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  Hon- 
duras, El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Decem- 
ber &-9. 1993 

From  December  6-9,  1993,  I  traveled  to 
Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee.  The  purpose  of  my 
trip  was  to  discuss  with  local  and  US  offi- 
cials the  implications  of  the  decline  in  US 
foreign  assistance  to  these  countries,  as  well 
as  issues  specific  to  each  country  such  as  the 
elections  and  increase  in  violence  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  proposed  release  of  $40  million 
in  economic  assistance  to  Nicaragua. 

HONDURAS 

I  spent  one  and  a  half  days  in  Honduras.  In 
addition  to  receiving  the  country's  highest 
award  (the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Civil  Order  of 
Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle)  in  recognition  of  the 
Vermont-Honduras  Partners.  I  met  with 
President  Callejas,  Foreign  Minister  Carias 
and  other  Cabinet  members,  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights. 
US  Ambassador  Pryce  and  other  US  officials. 

Honduras  recently  held  national  elections 
which  were  universally  regarded  as  free  and 
fair.  The  National  Party,  which  had  held 
power,  was  defeated.  The  new  Liberal  Party 
President,  Carlos  Roberto  Reina.  who  is  con- 
sidered honest  and  a  strong  advocate  for 
human  rights,  will  be  inaugurated  January 
28,  1994.  He  has  said  that  his  priorities  will  be 
strengthening  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary, fighting  corruption,  and  reducing  pov- 
erty. 

In  my  meeting  with  President  Callejas,  I 
raised  two  cases  involving  property  owned  by 
American  citizens  which  have  been  con- 
fiscated without  compensation.  With  respect 
to  the  Louis  Vallentine  case,  although  the 
Government  concedes  that  compensation  is 
due,  it  says  it  does  not  have  the  necessary 
funds.  I  was  told  by  Callejas  and  the  Mayor 
of  Tegucigalpa  that  the  municipality  is  will- 
ing to  provide  Vallentine  with  comparable 
property  which  he  can  then  sell,  although  ef- 
forts by  the  Embassy  to  secure  such  an  offer 
in  writing  had  so  far  failed.  The  Holly  Adams 
Damon  case  is  significantly  more  com- 
plicated since  it  involves  confiscation  of  the 
property  by  a  former  business  partner  and 
outgoing  Member  of  Congress.  However. 
Callejas  agreed  to  look  into  it  further. 

I  also  discussed  with  Callejas  a  case  involv- 
ing the  disappearance  of  two  Honduran  men 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  claim  in  the 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights.  The 
Court  ordered  the  Honduran  Government  to 
pay  compensation,  but  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's delay  and  subsequent  currency 
devalutions,  the  Government  failed  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  the  award.  President 
Callejas  did  not  dispute  that  the  former  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  pay  on  a  timely  basis, 
but  he  was  pessimistic  that  full  compensa- 
tion could  be  provided  because  of  the  prece- 
dent he  said  this  would  set  for  others  who 
would  claim  to  have  been  injured  by  the  de- 
valuations. However,  in  later  discussions  of 
this  matter  with  Ambassador  Pryce  and 
commissioner  Valladares,  Valladares  sug- 
gested that  if  the  parties  could  agree  on  an 
amount  to  resolve  the  case,  incoming  Presi- 
dent Reina.  formerly  a  justice  on  the  Inter- 
American  Court,  would  probably  support  leg- 
islation to  provide  this  amount. 

Callejas  and  Foreign  Minister  Carias  asked 
me  if  the  United  States  would  assist  Hon- 
duras get  rid  of  the  landmines  along  the 
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Honduran-Nicaraguan  border,  which  con- 
tinue to  kill  and  maim  civilians  living  In 
that  area.  I  told  them  that  since  the  funds 
for  demining  had  been  Included  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  and  Foreign  Operations 
legislation  at  my  initiative.  I  would  pursue 
this  with  the  Administration. 

I  traveled  to  Lake  'Vojoa.  where  I  met  with 
representatives  of  US  AID.  an  NGO  named 
-Global  Village,"  and  the  Peace  Corps.  They 
are  collectively  supporting  a  rural  education 
project  designed  to  assist  local  communities 
in  protecting  the  threatened  watershed  of 
the  Lake  Yojoa  region.  I  also  visited  Santa 
Rosa  de  Copan.  to  observe  a  road  construc- 
tion project  financed  by  US  AID. 

EL  SALVADOR 

I  spent  one  day  and  a  night  in  El  Salvador. 
I  delivered  a  speech  to  several  hundred  re- 
cruits at  the  National  Police  Academy,  vis- 
ited the  Divine  Providence  Orphanage  In 
Santa  Tecla,  visited  a  prosthetics  workshop 
for  war  wounded,  met  with  President 
Cristiani.  had  lunch  with  approximately  30 
government,  FMLN.  church,  business  and 
other  private  sector  leaders,  and  met  pri- 
vately with  Ambassador  Flanigan,  other  Em- 
bassy officials,  and  members  of  the  foreign 
press. 

EI  Salvador  is  in  the  midst  of  an  historic 
election  campaign.  I  found  general  agree- 
ment that,  after  a  slow  start,  the  process  of 
registering  voters  was  a  success.  (Some  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  Government's  effort 
to  register  large  numbers  of  eligible  voters 
in  the  three  months  before  the  November 
20th  deadline  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
withholding  of  economic  assistance  by  the 
Congress.)  Approximately  588.000  of  the 
785,000  newly  registered  voters  are  first-time 
registrants.  According  to  the  Embassy,  if  all 
those  who  registered  actually  vote,  the  num- 
ber who  vote  will  exceed  80  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters.  However,  Ambassador  Flanigan 
agreed  with  me  that  if  the  Government  is 
unable  to  provide  voting  cards  to  all  reg- 
istered voters,  any  person  who  can  prove  he 
or  she  has  registered  should  be  permitted  to 
vote.  I  was  told  that  the  UN  also  takes  this 
position,  and  I  stressed  the  importance  of  all 
registered  voters  being  permitted  to  vote  in 
my  meeting  with  President  Cristiani. 

In  addition  to  the  upcoming  elections,  a 
focus  of  my  discussions  was  the  recent  resur- 
gence of  violence,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
politically  motivated.  Several  FMLN  leaders 
have  been  assassinated,  including  one  can- 
didate for  the  Central  American  Parliament 
who  was  gunned  down  the  morning  I  left  El 
Salvador.  I  was  told,  belatedly,  that  earlier 
on  the  day  of  my  visit  President  Cristiani 
had  met  with  members  of  the  foreign  press 
who  he  blamed  for  suggesting  that  the  recent 
killing  may  have  been  committed  by  right- 
wing  death  squads,  a  suggestion  he  denied. 
President  Cristiani  told  me  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  murder  of  FMLN  leader  Fran- 
cisco Veils,  was  a  common  crime.  I  was  later 
told  by  an  Embassy  official  that  the  Em- 
bassy does  not  give  much  weight  to  this 
view.  Apparently,  the  evidence  President 
Cristiani  was  referring  to  is  that  the  gun- 
man, before  shooting  Velis,  demanded  his 
car.  The  gunman  then  got  into  a  getaway  car 
and  fied  without  Velis'  car. 

I  also  discussed  with  President  Cristiani 
the  decline  in  US  foreign  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  I  said  that  this  trend  will  continue 
due  to  overall  cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  the 
shift  in  the  Congress"  attention  to  Russia,  al- 
though I  believe  the  US  still  has  significant 
interests  in  Central  America  that  warrant 
continued  US  assistance. 


NICARAGUA 

I  spent  a  half  day  in  Nicaragua,  where  I 
met  with  Ambassador  Maisto,  US  AID  Mis- 
sion Director  Ballantyne.  other  Embassy  of- 
ficials. President  Chamorro,  and  members  of 
her  cabinet. 

President  Chamorro.  the  UNO  and  Sandi- 
nista  parties  have  been  locked  in  a  political 
stalemate  for  close  to  a  year.  I  was  told  by 
Ambassador  Maisto  that  in  the  meantime, 
although  inOation  has  been  cut  to  almost 
zero,  the  economy  has  continued  to  weaken, 
unemployment  remain  high,  poverty  has  in- 
creased, human  rights  abuses  have  gone 
unpunished,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
May  1993  arms  cache  explosion  is  still  incom- 
plete. US  officials  said  the  Government  was 
making  progress  in  resolving  the  American 
property  cases,  although  it  was  not  moving 
as  fast  as  it  should  particularly  on  cases  in- 
volving confiscation  by  the  Government. 
Ambassador  Maisto  argued  that  despite  the 
generally  gloomy  picture  it  was  essential 
that  $40  million  in  Economic  Support  Funds 
be  released  to  demonstrate  continued  US 
support  for  President  Chamorro.  He  said  that 
the  fwlltical  stalemate  was  largely  due  to 
extremists  on  the  right  and  left  who  believe 
that  the  US  no  longer  supports  her,  and  that 
if  they  refuse  to  compromise  her  government 
may  fall. 

In  contrast.  Nicaraguan  officials  insisted 
that  they  are  on  the  right  track  and  the 
economy  is  on  the  mend.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  true,  shortly  after  my  trip,  a  compromise 
was  reached  which  may  break  the  logjam  in 
the  National  Assembly  and  permit  the  legis- 
lature to  function  again. 

I  told  US  AID  Mission  Director  Ballantyne 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  US  assistance  pro- 
gram should  be  on  addressing  urgent  social 
needs  such  as  health,  education,  and  unem- 
ployment. She  said  this  will  be  the  focus  in 
the  future. 

I  told  President  Chamorro  that  support  for 
substantial  aid  to  Nicaragua  has  all  but 
evaporated  in  the  Congress.  I  said  that  while 
I  recognize  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
release  of  the  $40  million  requested  by  the 
Administration.  I  do  not  expect  such  large 
amounts  of  aid  to  be  provided  in  the  future. 
I  also  stressed  that  I  believe  the  Government 
needs  to  put  more  effort  into  investigating 
and  prosecuting  human  rights  cases. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOSEPH 
HURST  BALL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
former  Senator  Joseph  Hurst  Ball,  who 
passed  away  December  20,  1993. 

Joseph  Hurst  Ball  was  born  Novem- 
ber 3,  1905,  in  Crookston,  MN,  a  pleas- 
ant farming  community  in  America's 
heartland.  But  from  these  humble  be- 
ginnings he  would  grow  up  to  make  his 
mark  in  foreign  affairs,  advocating  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  policies  that  would  help 
shape  a  new  Europe  after  the  Second 
World  War. 

Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1940 
to  complete  the  term  of  Senator  Ernest 
Lundeen,  Senator  Ball  advocated 
American  intervention  in  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  recognized  then  what  we 
understand  so  clearly  today — that  the 
fate  of  our  Nation  is  linkeil  closely  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  rapidly  shrink- 
ing world.  Senator  Ball  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  Americans  understand  and 
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support  these  international  relation- 
ships. 

Senator  Ball  was  instrumental  in 
moving  Congress  to  support  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  dedicated  to 
assuring  collective  security.  This  con- 
sensus proved  central  in  framing  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Economic  development  was  central 
to  Senator  Ball's  plans  for  rebuilding 
Europe.  His  insistence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  linkages  between  West- 
ern European  nations  after  the  war  was 
a  significant  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  Organization  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  the  precursor  to 
today's  Common  Market. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bell  has  left 
us  with  the  gift  of  foresight,  a  vision  of 
a  world  bound  politically  and  economi- 
cally to  international  cooperation.  It  is 
not  exaggerating  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  Western  Europe's  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  past  50  years — and  by 
extension,  much  of  the  post-war  global 
economic  boom — rests  in  no  small  way 
on  Senator  Ball's  contributions. 


Applied  Technology  Center  for  their 
commitment  to  the  Yankee  work  ethic 
and  their  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Homestead. 


FOSTER  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 
CENTER  STUDENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  a  group  of  Maine  high  school 
students  in  the  ongoing  efforts  to  re- 
build Homestead,  FL. 

Last  month,  our  Nation  watched  in 
horror  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
California  earthquake.  We  were  re- 
minded once  again  of  the  sometimes 
overwhelming  power  that  Mother  Na- 
ture can  unleash. 

In  August  of  1992,  another  natural 
disaster  struck  our  Nation.  Hurricane 
Andrew  came  ashore  at  Homestead, 
FL,  destroying  homes  and  seriously 
disrupting  residents'  lives. 

Today,  more  than  16  months  later, 
the  effort  to  rebuild  continues.  Count- 
less volunteers  have  donated  goods  and 
services.  In  January,  a  group  of  high 
school  students  from  Foster  Applied 
Technologry  Center  in  Farmington,  ME, 
returned  from  their  second  trip  to 
Homestead. 

These  students  used  the  carpentry 
skills  they  have  learned  in  school  to 
help  reconstruct  homes  for  Florida 
families  still  living  in  temporary  hous- 
ing. Students  have  installed  roof  truss- 
es, braced  and  framed  houses  to  meet 
Florida  codes,  sheathed,  papered  and 
shingled  roofs,  and  framed  interior 
walls  and  partitions. 

Not  only  were  the  Foster  Technology 
students  able  to  do  much  work  them- 
selves, but  they  also  shared  their  tal- 
ents by  teaching  less  skilled  volun- 
teers. 

Many  high  school  students  travel  to 
sunny  Florida  during  school  vacations 
to  relax  and  play.  These  students,  how- 
ever, went  to  Florida  with  a  greater 
purpose:  to  help  people.  I  commend  and 
thank  the  students  and  staff  of  Foster 


THE  INTEGRITY  OF  FEDERAL 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts,  and  Humanities,  I  am 
dedicated  to  ensuring  that  our  student 
aid  programs  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended:  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  quality  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  deserving  students.  I  am  equal- 
ly dedicated  to  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  safeguard  these  essential  pro- 
grams from  those  who  would  defraud 
and  abuse  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  with  great  con- 
cern the  New  York  Times  articles  on 
fraud  and  abuse  in  our  student  aid  pro- 
grams. In  view  of  those  articles,  I 
think  it  important  to  note  that  today, 
the  Department  of  Education,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Secretary  Riley, 
is  working  to  reverse  the  downward 
spiral  in  student  aid  program  review 
and  administration  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1980's.  Secretary  Riley  clearly 
understands  that  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  our  student  aid  programs  de- 
pends, in  large  measure,  upon  its  con- 
fidence in  the  Department's  ability  to 
effectively  administer  those  programs, 
to  root  out  abuse,  and  to  punish  those 
who  would  cheat  or  defraud  the  Gov- 
errmient.  I  applaud  his  ongoing  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  operation  and  over- 
sight of  our  vital  student  aid  progrrams. 

I  also  wish  to  applaud  our  most  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Sam  Nunn,  for  his  continuing 
efforts  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  these 
programs.  As  Senator  Nunn  knows,  my 
subcommittee  took  very  seriously  the 
recommendations  of  his  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  to 
strengthen  the  loan  program.  Indeed, 
most  of  those  recommendations  were 
included  in  our  1992  reauthorization 
bill. 

Like  his  earlier  student  loan  program 
hearings,  I  anticipate  that  Senator 
NuNN's  recent  work  on  abuses  in  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  will  produce  im- 
portant information  that  will  help  us 
to  strengthen  that  program.  I  was 
pleased  to  testify  at  the  first  of  two 
hearings  on  Pell  grant  abuses  Senator 
Nunn  conducted  last  October  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
closely  with  him  as  he  holds  additional 
hearings  on  the  student  aid  programs 
in  the  near  future.  Senator  Nunn  has 
my  assurance  that  I  stand  ready  to 
work  with  him  to  develop  any  nec- 
essary changes  to  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  highlight 
some  of  the  most  significant  actions  we 
have  taken,  to  date,  to  end  student  aid 
program  abuses.  In  the  early  1980's,  we 
focused  on  efforts  to  recover  money 
from   those  who   did  not  repay  their 
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loans.  We  required  that  loan  defaulters 
be  reported  to  credit  agencies  so  that 
failure  to  repay  their  loans  meant  they 
could  not  get  a  credit  card  or  borrow 
money  to  buy  a  car. 

We  also  put  into  place  and  made  per- 
manent the  requirement  that  the  tax 
refunds  of  defaulters  be  withheld.  This 
provision  caused  a  storm  of  protest 
from  deadbeats  who  had  not  repaid 
their  loans.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  an  estimated  $2  billion  in 
defaulted  loans. 

Since  1986,  Federal  law  has  required 
students  to  maintain  at  least  a  C  aver- 
age or  its  equivalent  in  order  to  con- 
tinue receiving  Federal  student  aid.  We 
also  require  that  the  student  must  be 
working  toward  a  degree  or  certificate, 
and  not  just  taking  a  course  because  of 
personal  interest. 

In  1987.  in  response  to  growing  stu- 
dent default  rates,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  to  cut  off  school  par- 
ticipation in  the  loan  program  if  the 
institution  had  a  default  rate  in  excess 
of  25  percent.  After  passing  the  Senate 
several  times,  the  legislation  was  fi- 
nally enacted  4  years  ago.  To  date, 
nearly  400  schools  have  been  dropped 
from  the  program  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  This  year,  additional 
schools  with  default  rates  above  25  per- 
cent for  the  past  3  years  will  become 
ineligible. 

But  whatever  we  do  and  whatever  we 
require,  the  Department  must  be  dili- 
gent in  its  enforcement  of  the  law.  At 
the  default  hearings  the  Education 
Subcommittee  held  in  1987,  we  found 
that  annual  institutional  program  re- 
views by  the  Department  of  Education 
had  dropped  by  two-thirds,  from  1,200  a 
year  to  400.  This  disturbing  reduction 
in  program  reviews  occurred  at  the 
same  time  the  student  loan  programs 
were  growing.  To  put  it  simply,  Mr. 
President,  the  policeman  had  been 
taken  off  the  beat.  I  believe  we  all 
know  what  happens  when  that  occurs. 

Following  our  1987  hearings,  we  de- 
veloped even  more  comprehensive  leg- 
islation to  curb  default  problems.  With 
the  cooperation  of  former  Secretaries 
Cavazos  and  Alexander,  many  of  these 
reforms  were  implemented  through 
Federal  regulations.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, remained  that  the  Department 
had  so  severely  cut  back  personnel  that 
unless  a  problem  bubbled  to  the  sur- 
face, it  often  went  unnoticed  and  un- 
covered. 

When  we  reauthorized  the  Higher 
Education  Act  in  1992,  we  enacted  nu- 
merous program  reforms  that  are  just 
now  being  implemented.  Included  in 
the  new  law  are  provisions  that:  Re- 
quire that  short-term  programs  main- 
tain at  least  a  70-percent  completion 
and  a  70-percent  placement  rate  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams; ban  from  student  aid  programs 
for-profit  schools  that  derive  more 
than  85  percent  of  their  total  revenues 
from     such     programs;     require     that 
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schools  have  in  effect  a  fair  and  equi- 
table pro  rata  refund  policy;  and  bar 
schools  from  using  paid  recruiters  to 
attract  students. 

The  1992  amendments  also  strengthen 
the  three  legs  of  the  triad,  which  con- 
sists of  State  oversight  and  licensing, 
accreditation  by  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent accrediting  body,  and  institu- 
tional eligibility  and  certification  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  Last 
week,  the  Department  issued  proposed 
rules  to  implement  the  new  statutory 
provisions  that  strengthen  the  roles  of 
the  States  and  accrediting  bodies. 

As  the  New  York  Times  articles 
point  out,  the  law  now  contains  a  list 
of  triggers,  and  a  school  that  trips  any 
one  of  these  triggers  must  undergo  rig- 
orous State  review.  To  assist  States  in 
performing  these  mandated  reviews,  we 
provided  55  million  last  year  and  an  ad- 
ditional $21  million  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Under  the  1993  budget  bill.  States  that 
fail  to  take  this  mandate  seriously  will 
end  up  owning  the  Federal  Government 
a  share  of  the  default  costs  for  schools 
that  exceed  a  20  percent  cohort  default 
rate.  Some  of  the  schools  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent  investiga- 
tions by  the  GAO  and  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions would  indeed  trigger  such  a  re- 
view under  the  new  law.  Still  others 
would  be  identified  as  a  result  of  the 
mandatory  recertification  review  re- 
quired by  the  1992  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  evidence  that 
our  program  integrity  efforts  are  meet- 
ing with  success.  The  national  default 
rate  has  fallen  from  22.4  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1990  to  17.6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  we  have  data. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
doubled  the  share  of  initial  institu- 
tional applications  for  student  aid  that 
are  rejected — from  17  percent  and  44  de- 
nials in  1990  to  35  percent  and  87  deni- 
als in  1993. 

The  Department  has  increased  the 
number  of  LS&T  [Limitation,  Suspen- 
sion, and  Termination]  actions  taken 
from  70  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  168  in  fis- 
cal year  1993.  Although  the  actual 
numbers  are  not  yet  official,  the  De- 
partment plans  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  number  of  staff  devoted  to 
institutional  gatekeeping  and  monitor- 
ing in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  will  increase  from 
300  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  approximately 
1,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  the  number  of 
institutions  on  a  reimbursement  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  those  institutions 
will  not  be  permitted  to  automatically 
draw  down  student  aid  money.  This 
number  compares  to  a  total  of  6,300  in- 
stitutions that  are  certified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  Fur- 
ther, higher  education  technical 
amendments  enacted  late  last  year  will 
strengthen  the  Department's  ability  to 
place  these  institutions  on  a  reim- 
bursement   system — without    concern 
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that  abusive  schools  may  be  able  to 
block  its  action  through  litigation. 

The  number  of  institutional  re- 
views—which fell  below  to  400  during 
the  mid-1980's— will  increase  from  600 
in  fiscal  year  1993  to  about  1,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

The  Department  expects  that  the 
States,  in  carrying  out  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  the  1992 
amendments,  will  review  1,600  institu- 
tions this  year  alone.  For  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  Department  is  requesting 
funds  sufficient  to  enable  States  to 
conduct  reviews  of  2,000  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning, we  have  two  equally  impor- 
tant objectives:  One  to  make  sure  that 
students  who  receive  aid  are  deserving 
of  that  aid  and  take  their  responsibil- 
ities seriously  and,  two,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  schools  who  participate 
in  Federal  aid  are  on  the  up-and-up  and 
provide  a  quality  education. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  February  2, 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,524,359,010,160.50,  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,353.92  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


HONORING  NED  GUTHRIE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  offer  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  in  fond  memory  of 
Mr.  Ned  Guthrie,  who  passed  away  Jan- 
uary 28,  1994. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
Ned's  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  musi- 
cians. I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Ned  for  several  years  on  the  Live 
Performing  Artists  Labor  Relations 
Amendments  (Live  PALRA),  which  is 
designed  to  correct  several  longstand- 
ing inequities  in  our  Nation's  labor 
laws. 

It  seemed  as  if  Ned  was  always  work- 
ing toward  the  advancement  of  equity 
for  musicians.  Whether  it  was  writing 
letters  and  articles  or  making  count- 
less telephone  calls,  he  did  so  with  such 
earnestness,  sincerity,  optimism,  and 
personal  commitment — that  many  were 
inspired  to  join  his  efforts.  Having 
worked  as  a  musician,  he  had  personal 
experience  regarding  the  many  injus- 
tices musicians  had  faced  and  continue 
to  face.  I  suspect  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  not  be  the  strong  sup- 
porters or  cosponsors  of  legislation  like 
Live  PALRA,  but  for  Ned's  diligence. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  1990  article  from  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  about  Ned.  The  article 
highlights  Ned's  career  as  a  musician. 
In  the  early  1960's,  as  member  of  an  in- 
tegrated band,  Ned  fought  racism  while 
touring  the  South.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 


Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends  in 
this  time  of  loss.  Ned  will  be  missed  by 
many.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  his  work  and  his 
memory  by  working  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Live  Performing  Artists 
Labor  Relations  Amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Nov.  1.  1990) 
A  Career  of  Note 
(By  Sandy  Wells) 

"You  could  start  a  fight  there  with  two  or 
three  people,  and  in  five  minutes  there  would 
be  300  people  scufning  and  police  trying  to 
get  through.  Up  and  down  the  street,  it 
would  be  the  same  thing. 

"I  was  in  the  middle  of  all  that,"  Ned 
Guthrie  said. 

Actually,  he  was  beneath  all  that.  In  the 
late  1930s,  amid  the  night  life  noise  on  Sum- 
mers Street,  you  could  hear  Guthrie  and  the 
Charlestonlans  playing  in  the  basement  of 
the  Lincoln  Hotel.  Strains  of  "Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo"  and  "Marie"  blared  up  through 
the  Fife  Street  grates. 

For  seven  years,  six  nights  a  week.  Guthrie 
packed  them  in  at  the  Rathskeller.  Fights 
broke  out  down  there,  too.  "As  soon  as  a 
fight  would  start.  I  would  jump  over  the 
bandstand.  The  drummer  would  get  one  guy 
and  I  would  get  the  other  one.  and  we'd 
hustle  them  out.  It  got  hectic  sometimes." 

Through  five  decades,  he  played  on  river- 
boats  and  radio,  at  colleges  and  hotels,  pris- 
ons, fraternal  lodges,  for  vaudeville  and  cir- 
cuses and  Broadway  stage  shows,  in 
speakeasies  and  beer  joints  and  ballrooms 
and  a  cavalcade  of  nightclubs  all  over  the 
East  Coast. 

Nothing  compared  to  the  Rathskeller. 

"The  traveling  bands  would  come  In  and 
ask  the  bellboys  where  the  action  was.  Well, 
there  were  a  lot  of  places,  but  the  bellboys 
would  say.  'There's  only  one  place.'  They 
knew  where  the  women  were.  They  knew  we 
had  the  three  ingredients — wine,  women  and 
song." 

Today,  a  hump  in  the  carpet  at  the  Fife 
Street  Shoe  Shop  marks  the  closed  staircase 
that  led  to  the  hidden  door.  Except  for  the 
terrazzo  floor,  the  basement  looks  like  an  or- 
dinary storage  area.  Around  the  corner  on 
Summers  Street,  the  only  vestige  of  the  Lin- 
coln Hotel  is  a  peeling  gold-lettered  sign 
camouflaged  In  the  remodeled  entry. 

Back  when  Guthrie  played  in  the  base- 
ment. "Summers  Street  was  called  the 
Street  of  Dreams,  because  it  was  so  exotic 
when  dark  came  along.  It  was  thriving  with 
human  beings  after  dark." 

Bluebloods  and  blue-collar  workers  walked 
the  street  with  streetwalkers  from  the  Tri- 
angle District,  attracted  by  the  hotels, 
honky-tonks  and  movie  houses,  vaudeville 
shows  at  the  Kearse  Theater,  the  comings 
and  goings  at  the  Greyhound  bus  station. 

From  preachers  to  prostitutes,  just  about 
everybody  ended  up  in  the  Rathskeller.  "The 
reason  it  got  to  be  popular  is  the  Triangle 
District  was  still  around  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  ladies  of  the  night.  Most  of  them  came  to 
the  Rathskeller.  We  had  preachers  there, 
too.  And  Statehouse  people.  And  country 
club  people.  It  was  very  cosmopolitan.  It 
wasn't  lowllfe.  It  was  a  mixture  of  every- 
body. 

"The  Rathskeller  was  the  most  famous 
place  that's  been  here  in  all  the  years  I  have 
lived." 
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Ned  Guthrie  has  lived  80  yeaxs.  most  of 
them  as  a  musician,  much  of  them  as  a  force 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
Finders  that  tickled  the  clarinet  keys  aren't 
as  nimble  now.  He  doesn't  talk  as  fast.  Or 
walk  as  fast.  Arthritis  destroyed  his  knees. 
But  time  has  not  tampered  with  his  memory. 
From  his  musical  boyhood.  Guthrie  can 
trace,  in  minute  detail,  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
music. 

As  a  grrade  school  boy.  he  played  the  drum 
for  the  march  to  recess.  He  drummed  ahead 
of  the  Bi^ley  School  contingent  in  an  all- 
city  parade  of  schoolchildren. 

As  a  sixth-grader  in  Morgantown,  he  fell  in 
love  with  classical  music.  "The  teacher 
played  records.  I  heard  one  tune  I  can  re- 
member today  as  vividly  as  if  it  was  this 
morning.  It  was  Barcarolle  from  Tales  of 
Hoffman.  The  melody  of  it  and  the  rhythm  of 
it  was  so  simple,  and  it  haunted  me  all  the 
time." 

As  a  high  school  band  member  in  Point 
Pleasant,  he  realized  musicians  could  be 
treated  unfairly.  Band  members  were  told  to 
report  at  9  p.m.  to  go  play  somewhere,  he 
said.  "I  could  tell  we  were  going  to  the  base- 
ball field,  but  it  was  pitch  dark,  not  one 
light  on  anywhere.  The  band  director  said  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  see  to  read  music,  so  he 
picked  a  tune  everybody  knew.  I  could  hear 
horses.  When  those  lights  came  on.  there  was 
a  big  flaming  cross  on  the  pitcher's  mound 
and  around  that  baseball  diamond  was  a 
solid  ring  of  white  hoods  and  Ku  Klux  Klans- 
men.  and  it  scared  the  living  daylights  out  of 
all  of  us. 

"It  was  a  pretty  bad  thing  for  me.  and  I 
never  did  get  over  it  because  it  was  just 
plain  exploitation  and  racial  and  un-Amer- 
ican, and  I  was  uncomfortable  with  that." 

Another  incident  stuck  in  his  craw.  The 
band  took  a  wearisome  trip  to  Gallipolis  to 
play  for  presidential  nominee  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  The  band  director  got  $50.  "We 
didn't  get  anything.  I  didn't  much  like 
that." 

Then,  in  1930.  when  he  was  playing  with 
Del  Willis  and  the  Kentucky  Wildcats,  a  pro- 
moter took  them  to  a  concert  site  with  a 
piano,  but  no  chairs.  "He  said.  'Oh.  I'll  go  get 
the  chairs."  That  was  early  May  of  1930.  and 
he  hasn't  come  back  yet.  That  made  up  my 
mind. 

"The  Ku  Klux  Klan  thing,  and  the  boat 
ride,  and  that  guy  going  after  those  chairs, 
those  were  the  three  things  that  made  me 
join  the  union." 

Most  people  know  Guthrie  as  a  pioneer  of 
the  state  Musicians  union,  a  national  union 
official,  the  man  who  almost  single-handedly 
won  a  war  to  repeal  the  Lea  Act.  a  law  that 
barred  musicians  from  bargaining  collec- 
tively with  broadcasters. 

His  years  as  a  union  leader  have  been  docu- 
mented much  more  closely  than  his  career  as 
a  bandstand  musician. 

At  Charleston  High  School,  band  director 
J.  Henry  Francis,  groomed  him  to  make  a 
living  professionally.  "He  taught  me  how  to 
sing  when  I  don't  have  a  voice  and  taught  me 
stage  presence.  He  taught  me  how  to  act  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  school  musicals.  J.  Henry 
taught  me  how  to  control  an  audience." 

After  high  school  graduation  in  1927,  he 
went  to  work  in  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in 
Rainelle,  and  ended  up  forming  a  band,  the 
Midland  Trail  Five.  "One  night  I  made  $56 
playing  with  the  band,  the  most  money  I'd 
ever  made.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  the 
wholesale  grocery  and  go  to  Montgomery  to 
school."  At  New  River  State  College,  fore- 
runner to  West  Virginia  Tech.  he  got  a  schol- 
arship in  return  for  playing  at  school  social 
events. 


But  college  couldn't  compete  with  an  offer 
to  play  in  a  full  size  Charleston  band.  Charlie 
Giles  and  the  Vagabonds.  They  played  week- 
ends on  the  third  floor  ballroom  of  the 
Kearse  Theater. 

Itching  to  go  on  the  road,  he  got  a  job 
playing  with  Del  Willis  in  Harlan.  Ky.  After 
the  manager  ran  off  with  the  band's  money, 
the  group  regrouped  under  a  new  name. 
Mark  Groffs  Wonder  Orchestra,  and  traveled 
through  New  York  State.  Tennessee.  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal- 
fields. 

Eastern  Kentucky  was  tough  terrritory. 
"We  went  into  one  place  called  Corbin.  There 
was  a  table  sitting  over  by  the  bandstand 
and  I  put  my  alto  sax  case  there  and  the 
tenor  sax  player  said.  'You  can't  put  that 
there.  That's  the  gun  table.'  I  said.  'What  do 
you  mean,  the  gun  table?  There's  nothing  on 
there.'  Well,  he  helped  me  put  my  things  in 
another  place  and  sure  enough,  when  the 
crowd  started  coming  in.  the  men  would 
walk  over  and  put  their  guns  on  the  table. 
That  was  to  prove  to  everyone  that  they 
were  gentlemen  and  everyone  trusted  every- 
one." 

He  broke  his  father's  heart  when  he  turned 
down  an  appointment  at  the  Naval  Academy 
to  travel  with  various  bands. 

Still  on  the  road  in  1933.  he  met  Gladys 
Evans,  his  wife  of  57  years.  Her  pregnancy  in 
1935  brought  him  back  to  Charleston,  where 
he  found  steady  work  with  his  band  at  the 
Rathskeller.  "I  made  $18  a  week,  union  scale. 
Between  4  and  7.  I  taught  lessons  for  75 
cents." 

One  of  his  music  students  remains  forever 
in  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  change  his  class 
time  so  he  could  go  to  basketball  practice. 
"This  kid  had  no  coordination  playing  that 
cornet,  so  I  told  him.  "You'll  never  make  a 
basketball  player.'  That  was  the  biggest  mis- 
take in  the  world.  The  student  was  Jerry 
West." 

Throughout  Guthrie"s  career,  as  advances 
in  music  narrowed  playing  opportunities  for 
live  musicians,  he  began  to  see  a  need  for 
union  involvement.  "The  first  thing  that 
happened  that  was  bad  for  musicians  were 
motion  pictures  with  sound.  I  played  some  in 
the  pit  for  silent  movies,  at  the  Avalon  The- 
ater in  Montgomery  when  I  went  to  school 
up  there.  When  talkies  came  along,  they 
stopped  that.  Then  along  came  records  and 
jukeboxes.  We  played  for  our  funeral  when 
we  made  a  recording  because  the  recording 
replaced  live  musicians."' 

The  advent  of  the  jukebox  cost  him  his  job 
at  the  Rathskeller.  "The  jukebox  operators 
went  into  places  where  we  were  playing  and 
said,  "Why  pay  this  band  $90  a  week  when 
you  can  put  in  a  jukebox  and  make  $65  or  $70 
a  week?'  So  they  got  a  jukebox  and  got  rid  of 
us." 

He  found  a  new  job  at  the  Gypsy  Village  in 
the  basement  of  the  Ott  Building.  When  the 
jukebox  was  turned  on  during  band  breaks. 
Guthrie  would  cut  short  intermission  and 
play  along  with  the  jukebox.  "I  had  to  sell 
the  idea  that  we  were  better.  A  record  isn't 
visual.  I  put  a  bucket  on  top  of  my  head  and 
played  the  clarinet  just  to  attract  attention. 
A  jukebox  couldn't  do  that.  I  clapped  my 
hands.  The  jukebox  couldn't  do  that.  We'd 
start  playing  louder  and  louder  until  I  sig- 
naled the  waitress  to  pull  the  plug  on  the 
jukebox. 

"The  dance  floor  would  be  full  of  dancers, 
but  they  weren't  dancing  to  the  jukebox. 
They  were  dancing  to  us.  Soon,  all  the  people 
who  were  going  to  Rathskeller  were  coming 
to  the  Gypsy  Village.  They  asked  us  to  come 
back  to  the  Rathskeller.  All  together,  we 
played  there  six  and  a  half  years." 


In  1942.  he  went  to  Nashville  to  play  with 
the  staff  band  for  WSM  Radio.  By  1944.  he 
was  back  in  Charleston,  playing  at  the  Blue 
Room  beside  the  Arcade. 

"The  soldiers  came  home  and  everything 
boomed.  Moose  Clubs  became  popular,  and 
American  Legions  and  VFW's  popped  up  in 
every  little  town."  Business  dropped  off  at 
the  Blue  Room,  so  he  quit  and  started  play- 
ing the  area  clubs.  When  federal  crime  bust- 
ers removed  lucrative  slot  machines,  clubs 
pinched  for  money  had  to  cancel  dances. 
Guthrie  formed  a  bigger  band  and  spent  the 
next  two  decades  playing  for  country  clubs, 
dance  clubs  and  nightspots  around  Charles- 
ton. 

Before  he  battled  for  musicians'  rights. 
Guthrie  fought  racism.  In  1960.  a  country 
club  in  Charleston  wanted  to  cancel  a  12- 
dance  contract  if  Guthrie  didn't  replace  Jo 
Baby,  his  black  vocalist.  "The  president's 
wife  objected  to  Jo  Baby  using  the  women's 
room.  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  drive  up  there  and 
unload  my  band,  and  if  you  don't  let  me  play 
all  12  dances,  I'm  going  to  sue  for  everything 
you've  got.'  He  backed  down." 

They  were  booked  for  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  but  the  sponsor  forgot 
to  arrange  for  them  to  eat.  Guthrie  said. 
They  were  directed  to  the  main  dining  room. 
A  black  band  member,  knowing  he  wasn't 
welcome,  refused  to  go  in.  "We  drug  him  in 
there  to  eat.  We  broke  the  color  line  right 
there." 

In  1953.  with  musician  fi-iend  Jim  Beane. 
Guthrie  opened  the  Guthrie-Beane  Music  Co.. 
opposite  the  Arcade.  "That  was  my  day  job." 
The  store  eventually  moved  to  Quarrier 
Street,  where  it  stayed  for  22  years. 

At  age  63,  deeply  involved  in  union  strug- 
gles, he  sold  the  store,  handed  his  band  to 
Mel  Gillespie,  and  concentrated  on  abolish- 
ing the  Lea  Act. 

President  of  the  union  local  from  1977  to 
1982.  and  a  state  and  national  officer,  he  be- 
lieved the  act  forbidding  bargaining  with 
broadcasters  was  oppressive.  He  worked  for 
eight  years  to  get  it  repealed. 

He  also  worked  to  build  up  the  union  lo- 
cally. "We  had  problems  here.  As  far  back  as 
1959,  musicians  in  the  Symphony  were  play- 
ing for  $5  a  concert." 

Guthrie  doesn't  think  much  of  the  music 
foisted  on  youth  today.  "If  I  was  young  and 
doing  it  again.  I'd  probably  be  learning  to 
jump  around  like  the  music  on  MTV.  But 
that's  not  music.  That's  photography,  sex 
and  violence.  There  is  no  melody.  Try  to 
hum  one  tune  they  do  on  there." 

If  he  were  young  and  doing  it  again,  is 
there  anything  he'd  do  differently? 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "I'd  change  the  pay 
scale." 


NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  note 
that  today  is  the  eighth  annual  cele- 
bration of  National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  America's  female  athletes. 

In  1992.  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  329  and  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  546, 
both  designating  February  3,  1994  as 
"National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day."  This  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  28,  1992  and  became 
Public  Law  102-252. 


February  3,  1994 

The  Women's  Sports  Foundation  first 
organized  this  day  of  commemoration 
in  honor  of  Olympic  volleyball  star,  the 
late  Flo  Hyman  who  led  the  U.S.  wom- 
en's volleyball  team  to  its  first  medal 
during  the  1984  Olympic  Games.  Flo 
Hyman's  life  was  cut  short  when  she 
died  of  Marfan's  syndrome  on  January 
24.  1986. 

Each  year,  the  Flo  Hyman  Memorial 
Award  is  given  on  this  day  to  a  female 
athlete  who  has  demonstrated  Flo 
Hyman's  "dignity,  spirit,  and  conmiit- 
ment  to  excellence."  Past  winners  have 
included  Hall  of  Fame  golfer  Nancy 
Lopez.  basketball  great  Lynette 
Woodard,  track  star  Jacki  Joyner- 
Kersee,  as  well  as  other  outstanding 
women  athletes. 

Several  other  major  organizations 
have  joined  in  coordinating  and  spon- 
soring events  for  today's  celebration. 
This  year  the  Women's  Sports  Founda- 
tion, Girls  Inc..  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Girls  and  Women  in  Sport,  the 
YWCA  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  have  all  worked 
together  on  events  for  this  day  honor- 
ing America's  female  athletes. 

National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day  emphasizes  the  importance  of  ath- 
letics in  assisting  girls  and  women  in 
developing  confidence,  initiative,  self- 
discipline,  and  leadership  skills  that 
are  crucial  not  only  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letic competition,  but  also  in  the  keen- 
ly competitive  world  we  all  face  today. 
Athletics  teach  the  value  of  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  any  kind  of  obstacle.  It  provides 
lessons  in  the  importance  of  physical 
fitness  and  teamwork  that  prove  help- 
ful throughout  life. 

Last  fall,  it  was  announced  that  in 
preparation  for  today's  celebration,  a 
poster  identifying  a  number  of  women 
who  have  achieved  firsts  would  be  cre- 
ated. Among  those  honored  by  the 
poster  are  Julie  Krone,  the  first  woman 
jockey  to  win  a  Triple  Crown  race; 
Wilma  Rudolph,  the  first  American 
woman  to  win  the  500  meter 
speedskating  event  at  two  consecutive 
Olympics;  Trischa  Zorn,  the  first  blind 
athlete  to  receive  a  full  athletic  schol- 
arship, and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  lowans  are  justifi- 
ably very  proud  of  our  State's  female 
athletes,  so  I  hope  it  does  not  sound 
too  presumptuous  in  stating  that  we 
our  female  athletics  are  likewise  first 
in  many  areas. 

As  a  prime  example,  just  this  past 
October,  ABC  News  showcased  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  as,  and  I  am  quoting, 
"a  national  model  of  acceptance  and 
commitment  to  gender  equity." 

The  news  story  was  about  title  IX,  a 
law  passed  over  two  decades  ago  to  pro- 
vide women  athletes  equal  opportunity 
in  participating  in  sports  and  in  the 
availability  of  funding  and  scholar- 
ships. Unfortunately,  much  more 
progress  must  be  made  around  the 
country,  and  in  fact,  a  number  of  law- 
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suits  have  been  filed  to  enforce  title 
DC. 

But  let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  ABC's  reporter  Armen  Keteyian 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Other  schools  are  finding  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  that  way.  Here  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  Hawkeye  football  is  king,  there  has 
never  been  a  need  for  a  Title  IX  threat  or  a 
lawsuit,  for  Iowa  has  become  a  national 
model  of  acceptance  and  commitment  to 
gender  equity. 

In  fact,  Iowa  is  ahead  of  its  time— one  of 
only  seven  schools  in  the  country  with  its 
own  women's  athletic  director,  whose  de- 
partment boasts  nationally-ranked  field 
hockey  and  basketball  teams  and  women's 
participation  levels  among  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  with  plans  to  go  even  further.  By 
1997.  Iowa  has  declared  it  will  be  the  first 
school  in  the  nation  to  reach  complete  gen- 
der equity,  even  if  it  means  cutting  men's 
sports. 

Women  athletes  at  Iowa  are  winning, 
thanks  to  a  university  that's  acting,  not  re- 
acting to  Title  IX. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  driving  force  behind  not  only 
Iowa's  progress  toward  gender  equity 
in  athletics,  but  also  efforts  nation- 
wide, is  the  University  of  Iowa's  wom- 
en's athletic  director,  Christine  Grant. 
She  assisted  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
in  drafting  the  original  title  IX  guide- 
lines that  apply  to  women's  athletics, 
and  has  testified  before  Congress  about 
the  need  for  further  progress.  And  she 
led  the  fight  to  gain  the  Big  Ten  Con- 
ference decision  to  become  the  first 
athletic  conference  to  adopt  a  position 
of  gender  equity. 

Furthermore,  under  Christine 
Grant's  leadership,  the  University  of 
Iowa's  women's  teams  have  won  or 
shared  over  a  dozen  Big  Ten  titles.  In 
yet  another  first,  this  season.  Iowa's 
women's  athletic  department  has  is- 
sued a  nationwide  challenge  with  the 
first  National  Women's  Basketball  At- 
tendance Challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  Flo 
Hyman  Memorial  Award  given  on  Na- 
tional Girls  and  Women's  Sports  Day  is 
presented  to  athletes  of  great  achieve- 
ment who  have  served  as  great  role 
models  for  girls  and  women  across  the 
country. 

But  perhaps  in  the  coming  years,  eli- 
gibility for  this  award  can  be  expanded 
to  include  great  pioneers  like  Christine 
Grant  who  for  years  have  literally 
fought  in  the  trenches  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  better  future  for  American  female 
athletes.  She  has  provided  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  perspiration  in  the  cause 
for  gender  equity.  I  hope  the  Women's 
Sports  Foundation  will  take  my  sug- 
gestion under  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  Iowa  can  be  proud  of 
many,  many  other  efforts  toward  en- 
couraging and  supporting  female  ath- 
letics. The  State  of  Iowa  fields  over 
2,500  girls  high  school  teams  competing 
in  the  10  different  sports.  And  every 
Iowa  high  school  participates  in  at 
least  three  girls  sports — softball,  bas- 
ketball,  and   volleyball.   In  all,   these 


2,500  teams  provide  the  opportunity  for 
71,600  girls  to  participate  in  inter- 
scholastic  athletics. 

Iowa  is  the  only  State  in  America 
which  sponsors  high  school  co-ed  tour- 
naments in  golf  and  in  tennis.  Also 
very  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  this 
spring  will  mark  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Iowa  Girls"  High  School  State 
Basketball  Tournament.  Iowa  girls 
Softball,  golf,  and  tennis  celebrates 
their  39th  anniversary;  track  and  field 
its  33d;  cross  country  its  20th;  swim- 
ming its  27th;  and  volleyball  its  25th. 
And  all  of  these  programs  were  imple- 
mented well  before  title  IX  mandated 
girls'  activities  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Iowa  takes  its  female 
athletic  programs  very  seriously,  and 
it  is  a  privilege  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Iowa's  accomplishments  during  Na- 
tional Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day. 


THE  DOWNWINDERS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
saw  the  ABC  News  show  "Turning 
Point"  last  night.  The  show  told  the 
stories  of  a  few  of  America's  cold- war 
casualties,  the  downwinders.  The 
downwinders  of  southern  Utah  are  a 
clean-living,  healthy  people  who  were 
visited  with  a  deadly,  cancerous  plague 
from  the  nuclear  fallout  blown  down- 
wind from  the  Nevada  test  site.  The 
stories  of  disease  and  death  were 
wrenching;  the  stories  of  Government 
lies,  shocking.  But  most  tragic  of  all. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Nissons.  the  Jolleys.  the  Pe- 
tersons, and  the  Picketts  are  not  the 
only  downwinder  stories.  No,  their  sto- 
ries of  lost  loved  ones  are  repeated 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  times, 
across  southern  Utah,  across  the  West- 
ern States — and  perhaps  across  the  en- 
tire country. 

Mr.  President,  Quentin  Nisson  was 
not  the  only  one  to  lose  a  brother. 
Helen  Jolley  was  not  the  only  one  to 
lose  a  husband  and  a  son.  Claudia  Pe- 
terson was  not  the  only  one  to  lose  a 
daughter.  Elmer  Pickett  was  not  the 
only  one  to  lose  a  wife,  a  sister,  a 
niece,  and  so  many  others.  And  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  borne 
their  loss  with  dignity,  and  suffered 
their  Government's  indignity  with 
grace.  No,  Mr.  President,  these  quali- 
ties are  a  birthright  of  a  people  whose 
pioneer  progenitors  forged  life  out  of 
that  desert  land,  of  a  people  who  made 
the  wsisteland  blossom  into  a  homeland 
when  the  United  States  of  their  genera- 
tion expelled  them.  The  downwinders 
naturally  come  by  a  collective  char- 
acter as  rugged  as  their  rugged  coun- 
try. 

The  downwinders  are  people  who 
have  given  greatly,  but  have  expected 
little,  from  their  Government.  But 
after  a  generation  of  deaths  and  Gov- 
ernment   lies   and    denials,    their    pa- 
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tience  ended.  When  I  came  to  Congress 
in  the  late  1970's,  I  took  up  their  fight. 
And  after  more  than  a  decade,  after 
lost  court  cases  and  other  setbacks,  the 
downwinders  won  a  victory  in  Con- 
gress. With  the  passage  of  the  Radi- 
ation Exposure  Compensation  Act  of 
1990,  many  of  those  affected  by  the  fall- 
out would  finally  receive  a  small  meas- 
ure of  compensation.  But  to  all  the 
downwinders,  there  was  an  unprece- 
dented provision  which  was  apparently 
missed  in  last  night's  report.  In  the  act 
is  included  a  congressional  apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation  to  all  the 
downwinders  and  their  families  for  the 
hardships  they  have  endured.  Mr. 
President,  the  downwinders  should 
know  that  the  Nation  is  aware  of  their 
plight  and  shares  their  sorrow.  The  Na- 
tion apologizes  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

And,  Mr.  President,  as  we  embark  on 
a  review  of  other  radiation  victimiza- 
tions, we  should  remember  those  chil- 
dren of  pioneers  who  are  themselves 
pioneers  in  this  tragic  chapter  of  our 
national  life,  the  downwinders.  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  O'Leary  to  offer 
my  assistance,  and  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  other  efforts  to  ensure  that 
any  new  information  about  radioactive 
weapons  tests  at  Dugway,  UT,  or  fur- 
ther information  about  the 
downwinders,  is  brought  to  light.  I  plan 
to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing our  nuclear  testing  activities  be- 
cause of  the  lessons  I  have  learned 
from  the  downwinders. 

And  of  the  many  lessons  we  draw 
from  their  stories,  we  must  remember 
in  the  future  always  to  own  up  to  the 
full  costs  of  our  national  decisions,  and 
to  be  responsible  for  them.  Because  it 
is  right,  and  because,  Mr.  President,  as 
we  are  slowly  learning,  and  as  was 
graphically  portrayed  last  night,  we 
are  all,  in  a  sense,  downwinders. 


A  TRIP  REPORT  SUMMARY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
weeks  in  December  1993,  I  traveled  to 
South  Korea,  Burma,  India.  Pakistan, 
and  Kuwait  and  met  with  the  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  [IAEA]  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

Control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, particularly  nuclear  weapons,  is 
the  most  critical  national  security 
issue  facing  the  United  States  today.  A 
number  of  anti-democratic  regimes — 
North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
Syria — are  known  to  be  developing 
such  weapons.  Concerns  over  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion extend  even  to  some  democratic 
countries  such  as  India  and  Pakistan 
where  deep  and  longstanding  animos- 
ities could  result  in  renewed  warfare 
that  could  become  nuclear. 

Finally,  China  in  recent  years  has 
emerged  as  a  strong  destabilizing  force 
both  in  its  own  region  of  east  Asia  and 


as  an  irresponsible  supplier  of  weapons 
to  rogue  regimes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  trip  was 
to  study  and  discuss  non-proliferation 
issues  in  three  critical  area.s:  North 
Korea,  India-Pakistan,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Unfortunately,  in  all  three  areas, 
the  Clinton  administration's  efforts 
have  been  longer  on  pontification  and 
rhetoric  than  on  performance. 

A  good  example  can  be  found  in 
North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  North 
Korea  voluntarily  signed  the  Nuclear 
Non- Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT].  How- 
ever, that  country  now  refuses  to  allow 
the  IAEA  to  inspect  its  nuclear  facili- 
ties other  than  on  a  one-time  basis.  I 
met  in  Vienna  with  IAEA  Director 
General  Hans  Blix.  During  our  meet- 
ing, he  urged  the  United  States  not  to 
betray  the  principles  of  international 
nuclear  inspection.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  doing  with  regard  to  North 
Korea.  Perhaps  even  more  unfortunate 
is  the  administration's  insistence  on 
calling  such  a  state  of  affairs  "very 
good  news." 

The  Clinton  administration  has  done 
exactly  what  the  IAEA  opposes.  It  has 
failed  in  North  Korea.  Yet,  it  has  de- 
clared victory  and  gone  home.  The 
"victory"  is  an  agreement  with  the 
North  Koreans  to  hold  talks  about  a 
one-time  inspection  of  seven  declared 
nuclear  sites  in  North  Korea.  There  is 
no  agreement  even  to  talk  about  two 
other  suspected,  but  undeclared,  sites. 
An  IAEA  spokesperson  has  questioned 
this  reported  deal.  However,  it  remains 
open  to  question  whether  the  agency 
ultimately  will  succumb  to  pressure 
from  the  Clinton  administration  and 
bless  the  arrangement. 

The  issue  remains — what  to  do  about 
the  intransigent  and  aggressive  North 
Korean  regime  and  its  nuclear  weapons 
program?  This  program  poses  a  threat 
to  our  military  personnel  in  South 
Korea.  It  raises  in  the  minds  of  north 
Asian  defense  planners  the  question  of 
whether  their  countries  also  should  go 
nuclear.  There  also  is  the  very  real 
concern  that  North  Korea  might  sell 
its  bomb(s)  and/or  technology  to  the 
highest  bidder.  North  Korea's  Govern- 
ment sold  every  other  modern  weapons 
system  it  has  developed.  Do  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  different  result  this 
time  around?  The  answer  simply  is:  No. 

The  Clinton  administration  also  is 
retreating  from  the  only  significant 
nuclear  weapons  sanctions  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  Congress.  Passed  under 
my  sponsorship  in  1985,  it  prohibits  for- 
eign aid  and  military  sales  to  Pakistan 
unless  the  President  certifies,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  that  Pakistan  does  not 
possess  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 
Such  a  law  is  critical  given  the  reality 
that  India  and  Pakistan  have  fought 
three  wars  since  1947.  Nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  be  cata- 
strophic. Yet.  President  Clinton  asks 
for  the  right  to  resume  military  sales 


to  Pakistan— whether  it  makes  nuclear 
bombs  or  not. 

What  the  Clinton  administration 
should  do  is  make  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  truly  the  priority  it 
claims  it  is.  Make  an  example  of  North 
Korea.  That,  however,  would  require 
the  fortitude  to  put  serious  pressure  on 
China  to  cooperate  on  international 
sanctions  against  North  Korea.  No 
other  country  has  comparable  influ- 
ence over  North  Korea.  Unfortunately, 
the  Clinton  administration  appears  to 
lack  the  political  will  to  press  the  Chi- 
nese on  this  point. 

Is  it  better  to  isolate  tyrants  or  criti- 
cize them  face-to-face?  In  my  view,  a 
public  official  gains  credibility  by 
making  a  visit  to  a  non-free  country 
rather  than  commenting  from  afar. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  a  country 
as  troubled  as  Burma. 

Upon  gaining  its  independence  in 
1947,  Burma  was  the  richest  nation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  After  the  Burmese 
military  imposed  "The  Burmese  Road 
to  Socialism,"  it  became  one  of  the 
poorest.  Thirty  years  later,  the  coun- 
try still  is  ruled  by  the  military,  this 
time  operating  under  the  guise  of  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  [SLORC].  Nobel  Laureate  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  continues  to  live  under 
house  arrest.  Burma  remains  the 
world's  top  producer  of  opium.  No  sen- 
ior officials  ever  seem  to  be  prosecuted 
for  drug-related  corruption.  The  Clin- 
ton administration  was  scheduled  to 
produce  a  review  of  its  Burma  policy 
last  August.  Such  a  review  still  has  not 
been  released. 

The  fact  that  such  a  review  has  not 
been  completed  by  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration is  part  of  a  pattern.  It  seems 
that  the  State  Department,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  other  for- 
eign policy  agencies  are  not  function- 
ing as  well  as  they  should  in  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  I  hope  they  insti- 
tute tougher  management  within  the 
administration's  arms  control  regime 
and  get  moving  on  these  problems. 

SOUTH  KOREA 

South  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Han  Sung-chu  is  an  internation- 
ally known  scholar  who  spent  14  years 
in  the  United  States,  first  as  a  college 
student  and  later  as  a  professor.  Min- 
ister Han  has  identified  the  North  Ko- 
rean nuclear  program  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  South 
Korea.  However,  he  admitted  to  me 
that  his  country  "doesn't  have  a  han- 
dle on  it."  I  asked  him  how  we  "get  the 
North  Koreans'  attention."  He  indi- 
cated he  would  prefer  a  solution 
through  "dialogue." 

In  private.  South  Korean  officials  re- 
mind visitors  their  capital  is  within 
range  of  North  Korean  artillery.  Every 
Korean  remembers  well  that  Seoul  ex- 
perienced house-to-house  fighting  four 
times  during  the  Korean  War.  No  one 
wants  a  repetition  of  that  chaos. 
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BURMA 

The  military  rulers  of  Burma  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  country  to 
"Myanmar"  and  the  capital,  "Ran- 
goon," to  "Yangon."  Otherwise  the 
country  looks  as  if  it  has  been  asleep 
for  30  years,  especially  when  compared 
to  the  rest  of  booming  Southeast  Asia. 

Expecting  any  official  request  to 
visit  Noble  Laureate  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
to  be  refused,  I  went  to  her  home  in  the 
hope  it  might  not  be  guarded.  However, 
the  front  of  the  house  was  shielded  by 
a  board  fence  and  there  were  two  sets 
of  heavily  armed  guards.  My  thought 
was,  "What  a  powerful  woman  for  the 
government  regime  to  fear  her  this 
much!'"  I  then  made  an  official  request 
to  see  her  when  I  met  with  Lt.  General 
Khin  Nyunt,  the  powerful  Military  In- 
telligence chief.  The  request  was  de- 
nied. He  accused  her  and  her  supporters 
of  being  influenced  by  the  Burmese 
Communist  Party.  However,  in  1990 
pro-democracy  demonstrators  marched 
past  the  American  Embassy  waving  the 
American  flag  and  cheering— not  some- 
thing commonly  done  by  the  Burmese 
Communist  Party. 

BOMBAY,  INDIA 

Bombay  is  the  commercial  center  of 
India.  Historically,  this  has  not 
mattered  much.  Even  though  India  is 
the  second  most  populous  country  in 
the  world,  it  has  ranked  only  30th  as  an 
export  market  for  the  United  States. 
This  is  changing.  The  Indian  elite  truly 
were  shocked  by  the  collapse  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  which  the  In- 
dian economy  had  been  linked  signifi- 
cantly. 

Today,  the  Bombay  Stock  Exchange 
is  waking  up.  It  currently  is  experienc- 
ing a  boom  phase  following  the  entry  of 
foreign  institutional  investors.  Since 
January  1993,  investments  have  totaled 
$650  million,  mostly  from  the  United 
States. 

While  in  Bombay  I  met  chief  Min- 
ister Sharad  Pawar,  the  equivalent  of 
governor  of  the  state  that  includes 
Bombay.  Chief  Minister  Pawar  was  De- 
fense Minister  of  India  until  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  reaffirmed  how  important 
the  Pressler  Amendment  is  to  peace  in 
South  Asia.  He  also  discussed  the 
emerging  Chinese  military  threat.  The 
Chinese  are  bent  on  "domination,"  he 
warned. 

NEW  DELHI,  INDIA 

While  in  New  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
India,  I  met  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  and  the  Finance  Min- 
ister. The  principal  subjects  of  discus- 
sion were  India-Pakistan  relations  and 
the  Pressler  amendment.  All  officials 
with  whom  I  met  expressed  their  deep 
concern  over,  and  opposition  to,  the 
Clinton  administration's  efforts  to 
overturn  the  Pressler  amendment. 

I  also  raised  the  issue  of  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Total  trade 
between  the  two  countries  in  1992  was 
approximately      $140      million— essen- 


tially de  minimis.  I  recommended  to 
my  hosts  that  both  sides  try  to  in- 
crease trade  for  both  economic  and  po- 
litical reasons.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic  there  were  substantial  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Now  we  are  each  other's  most 
significant  trading  partner  and  the 
best  of  friends.  Analogously,  I  hope 
India  and  Pakistan  will  become 
friends. 

ISLAMABAD,  PAKISTAN 

In  Islamabad,  the  capital  of  Paki- 
stan, I  met  with  the  President,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Defense  Minister, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Again,  Paki- 
stan-India relations  and  the  Pressler 
amendment  were  the  prime  topics  of 
conversation.  I  made  it  clear  that 
while  I  view  the  Pressler  amendment 
as  a  means  to  an  end  (non-prolifera- 
tion) and  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  serves 
as  an  important  barrier  to  a  nuclear- 
armed  South  Asia.  In  a  lengthy  meet- 
ing and  dinner  with  Prime  Minister 
Benazir  Bhutto,  I  learned  she  and  I  had 
some  mutual  friends  from  Oxford.  I  felt 
we  established  something  of  a  personal 
rapport,  although  she  took  a  very 
tough  line  on  the  Pressler  amendment. 

KARACHI.  PAKISTAN 

Karachi  is  the  commercial  heart  of 
Pakistan.  I  met  with  business  leaders 
of  Pakistan  as  well  as  representatives 
of  American  firms  doing  business  in 
Pakistan.  At  a  lunch  hosted  by  the 
American  Business  Council  of  Paki- 
stan, I  met  with  the  Pakistan  rep- 
resentative of  Citibank.  Citibank  has  a 
major  credit  card  operation  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota. 

KUWAIT 

While  in  Kuwait  I  met  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  In- 
formation to  discuss  security  issues  in 
the  region.  I  also  received  a  briefing 
from  the  commander  of  our  forces  at 
Camp  Doha.  The  United  States  and  Ku- 
wait are  engaged  in  the  second  year  of 
a  10-year  defense  cooperation  agree- 
ment. The  United  States  has  a  certain 
level  of  supplies  prepositioned  in  the 
country  in  case  it  must  again  be  de- 
fended, and  we  conduct  joint  training 
exercises  with  Kuwaiti  forces  on  a  ro- 
tating basis. 

VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 

In  Vienna  I  received  two  briefings  on 
nuclear  non-proliferation  issues.  The 
first  was  from  our  diplomats  assigned 
to  cover  these  matters  before  the 
IAEA.  The  second  was  from  IAEA  Di- 
rector-General Hans  Blix  and  his  staff. 
Both  were  excellent.  Most  of  the  con- 
versation revolved  around  the  then  on- 
going negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Koreans  over  the 
latters'  failure  to  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitments under  the  NPT.  Director- 
General  Blix  made  it  clear  these  nego- 
tiations did  not  commit  him  to  a  spe- 
cific course  of  action.  He  is  determined 
to  have  nothing  less  than  full  rights  for 


the  IAEA  as  authorized  in  the  NPT.  He 
was  concerned  particularly  that  these 
negotiations  might  create  a  lethal 
precedent,  that  they  could  bind  his 
hands  with  both  North  Korea  and  other 
emerging  nuclear  states,  such  as  Iran. 
As  of  this  writing,  Blix  has  not  en- 
dorsed the  Clinton  administration's 
agreement  with  North  Korea. 


FAREWELL  TO  A  CHAMPION 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  enormously  saddened  this  past 
weekend  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  good 
friend  and  fellow  West  Virginian,  Ned 
H.  Guthrie,  of  Charleston.  I  have 
known  Ned  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
most  sincere  when  I  say  that  without  a 
doubt  he  was  an  incredible  human 
being.  Many  in  this  Chamber  who  knew 
Ned  Guthrie  would  agree  that  he  cham- 
pioned a  cause  like  no  one  I  have  ever 
known. 

Ned  first  lobbied  me  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia.  Of  course,  I  al- 
ready knew  Ned  through  his  reputation 
across  the  State  as  an  accomplished 
musician,  band  leader  and  business- 
man. As  a  musician,  he  ran  with  the 
best,  beginning  in  the  1920's  with  John 
Philip  Sousa,  and  continuing  on  to  in- 
clude Artie  Shaw,  Louis  Armstrong, 
Harry  James,  Billie  Holliday  and  Jack 
Benny,  to  name  just  a  few.  His  musical 
career  spanned  well  over  50  years. 

I  fondly  remember  the  drive  and  de- 
termination Ned  gave  his  commitment 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Lea  Act,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  pursued  this 
endeavor.  He  finally  won  his  fight  when 
President  Jimmy  Carter  signed  the  re- 
peal in  December  1980,  and  then  sent 
Ned  a  letter  congratulating  him  on  a 
job  well  done.  But  after  the  repeal, 
there  was  still  more  to  do,  and  Ned 
Guthrie  was  not  finished. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  9  years 
ago,  Ned  was  one  of  the  first  lobbyists 
to  meet  with  me,  then  in  his  capacity 
as  national  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians.  He 
was  still  walking  the  halls  of  Congress, 
still  waiting  in  reception  areas,  corner- 
ing Senators  and  Representatives 
whenever  and  wherever  he  found 
them— still  fighting  for  bargaining 
rights  for  musicians. 

It  is  never  easy  to  give  up  friends  and 
family — people  we  care  about.  But 
when  we  lose  someone  who  fought  so 
hard  for  that  in  which  he  believed, 
often  overcoming  great  odds  and  adver- 
sity, fighting  on  when  often  sickness 
and  pain  would  have  made  it  so  easy  to 
give  up,  I  can't  help  but  believe  we 
have  lost  more  than  family  and  friend. 
For  approximately  20  years,  Ned  has 
championed  the  rights  of  musicians  in 
this  body,  and  the  lives  of  musicians 
will  be  affected  for  years  to  come  be- 
cause of  this  determined  and  dedicated 
man. 

Not  only  do  I  join  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily, his  friends  and  the  State  of  West 
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Virginia  in  mourning  the  loss  of  this 
outstanding,  fiercely-local  citizen  of 
my  home  State,  but  I  suspect  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  meet  someone  with 
more  perseverance,  dedication,  and 
sense  of  purpose  than  West  Virginia's 
Ned  Guthrie. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
communities. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT    ON    THE    MAURICE     AND 
MANUMUSKIN  RIVER  AND 

MENANTICO  CREEK  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  82 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the 
enclosed  report  on  the  Maurice  and 
Manumuskin  River  and  Menantico 
Creek  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
report  and  my  recommendations  are  in 
response  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
542,  as  amended.  The  study  of  the  Mau- 
rice River  and  these  two  tributaries 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  100-33, 
approved  on  May  7,  1987. 

The  study  of  the  Maurice  River  and 
tributaries  was  conducted  by  a  task 
force  composed  of  representatives  of  af- 
fected municipalities.  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  organizations  with  river- 
related  interests,  and  local  residents 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Park  Service  (NPS).  The  NPS,  together 
with  the  task  force,  identified  the  out- 
standingly remarkable  resources  with- 
in the  study  area,  analyzed  existing 
levels  of  protection  for  these  values, 
investigated  major  issues  and  public 
concerns,  assessed  the  attitude  of  ri- 
parian landowners,  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed the  impact  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial development,  and  developed  alter- 
native plans  and  management  strate- 
gies. 

The  NPS  determined  that  42.4  miles 
of  the  Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries 


are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
This  is  based  upon  their  free-flowing 
condition  and  fish,  wildlife,  and  vegeta- 
tive values.  There  are  also  important 
cultural  values  and  surface  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Manumuskin  and  Menantico 
is  very  good. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
local  government,  the  NPS  did  not  con- 
sider Federal  land  acquisition  or  man- 
agement as  an  alternative  for  protect- 
ing river  resources.  Instead,  the  study 
focused  on  assisting  the  political  sub- 
divisions in  developing  and  adopting 
local  measures  for  providing  resource 
protection  where  existing  protection 
had  been  inadequate. 

Due  to  strong  local  and  congressional 
support,  the  103d  Congress  proceeded  to 
designation  without  waiting  for  sub- 
mittal of  the  required  report  and  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  While  a  Pres- 
idential recommendation  is  now  moot, 
I  am  submitting  the  report  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  section  4(a)  and 
sections  5(a)(96)  through  5(a)(98)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  3, 1994. 


REPORT  ON  THE  GREAT  EGG  HAR- 
BOR RIVER  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  83 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the 
enclosed  report  on  the  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor River  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  report  is  in  response  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  Public  Law  90-542,  as  amended. 
The  Great  Egg  Harbor  Study  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  99-590,  ap- 
proved on  October  30,  1986. 

The  study  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor 
River  was  conducted  by  a  task  force 
made  up  of  representatives  of  affected 
municipalities.  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  organizations  with  river-re- 
lated interests,  and  local  residents 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, together  with  the  task  force,  iden- 
tified the  outstandingly  remarkable  re- 
sources within  the  study  area,  analyzed 
existing  levels  of  protection  for  these 
values,  investigated  major  issues  and 
public  concerns,  assessed  the  attitude 
of  riparian  landowners,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  the  impact  of  existing  and  po- 
tential development,  and  developed  al- 
ternative plans  and  management  strat- 
egies. 

The  National  Park  Service  deter- 
mined that  129  miles  of  the  Great  Egg 


Harbor  River  and  its  tributaries  are  el- 
igible for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  is 
based  upon  their  free-flowing  condition 
and  fish,  wildlife,  botanic,  and  rec- 
reational values. 

Eleven  of  the  12  affected  local  gov- 
erning bodies  endorsed  designation  of 
the  eligible  river  segments.  The  lone 
exception.  Upper  Township  on  the 
Tuckahoe  River  tributary,  did  not  take 
a  position  nor  did  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Perhaps  due  to  this  overwhelming 
support,  the  102d  Congress  proceeded  to 
designation  without  waiting  for  sub- 
mittal of  the  required  report  and  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  While  a  Pres- 
idential recommendation  is  now  moot, 
I  am  submitting  the  report  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  sections  4(a)  and 
5(a)(93)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act. 

WiLLLvM  Clinton. 

The  Wnn-E  House.  February  3, 1994. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  7:13  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1303.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  lo- 
cated at  402  East  State  Street  in  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house." 

H.R.  2223.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  525  Griffin  Street  in  Dal- 
las. Texas,  as  the  "A.  Maceo  Smith  Federal 
Building." 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  100  East  Fifth  Street  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  the  "Potter  Steward 
United  States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  3186.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Houma.  Louisi- 
ana, as  the  "George  Arceneaux.  Jr..  United 
States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  3356.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  under  construction  at  611 
Broad  Street,  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  as 
the  "Edwin  Fort  Hunter.  Jr..  United  States 
Courthouse." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  J.  Perry,  of  California,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  103-26). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  he  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   HOLLINGS   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  iNoin'E.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller.  Mr.   Burns.   Mr.  Robb.   Mr. 
Gorton,   Mr.  Dorgan.   Mr.  Kerrey, 
and  Mr.  KERRY): 
S.  1822.  A  bill  to  foster  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  telecommunications  in- 
frastructure and  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  MR.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Dorgan): 
S.  1823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Interactive  Entertainment  Rat- 
ing Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BO  REN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Domenici): 
S.  1824.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.   BUMPERS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
C(x;hran.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dorgan. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham): 
S.  1825.  A  bill  to  authorize  collection  of 
certain  State  and  local  taxes  with  respect  to 
the  sale,  delivery,  and  use  of  tangible  per- 
sonal   property;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  BUMP- 
ERS, Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.      Mr.       Harkin.      Mr. 
Conrad,     Mr.     Wofford,     and     Mr. 
Feingold): 
S.  1826.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  for  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1998;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Pres- 
sler,   Mr.    Rockefeller.    Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Kerrey,  and 
Mr.  KERRY); 
S.  1822.  A  bill  to  foster  the  further  de- 
velopment     of     the     Nation's     tele- 
communications    infrastructure     and 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

the  communications  act  of  1994 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Communications 
Act  of  1994,  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
write of  communications  law  since  the 
original  Communications  Act  was 
passed  in  1934.  I  am  joined  today  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  members,  including 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Dan- 
forth, the  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee.  Senator 
Inouye,  and  Senators  Stevens,  Exon, 


Pressler.  Rockefeller,  Burns,  robb, 
Gorton.  Dorgan,  and  Kerrey  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Kerry  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  60  years  since  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  was  enacted,  the  world 
has  undergone  many  changes.  Today, 
no  longer  do  we  have  party  lines  on  our 
telephones — we  have  private  lines  that 
link  us  to  family  members  and  associ- 
ates around  the  world.  Television  has 
come  into  our  homes,  bringing  us  the 
first  steps  on  the  Moon  as  well  as  es- 
sential information  during  times  of 
natural  disaster.  The  prospect  of  500 
channels  of  video  programming  is  on 
our  doorstep.  Satellites  transmit  infor- 
mation and  voices  around  the  world, 
and  teach  our  students  about  people 
and  customs  that  were  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  de- 
velopment of  these  technologies  when 
the  1934  Act  was  enacted? 

Yet,  the  fundamental  principles  con- 
tained in  that  Act  remain  sound  today. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience  and  necessity  are  pro- 
tected. In  that  regard,  we  know  that 
Government  has  an  appropriate  role  in 
ensuring  that  consumers  have  access  to 
telecommunications.  While  Govern- 
ment should  not  decide  what  tech- 
nologies will  be  available,  we  must 
guarantee  that  the  rules  are  fair  and 
evenly  applied  for  all  players.  What  we 
need,  then,  is  not  a  shift  in  the  under- 
lying goals  of  the  1934  act.  Rather, 
what  we  must  do  is  update  our  laws  to 
match  today's  technology  and  our  com- 
munications needs. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1994  will 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  commu- 
nications industry.  Today,  the  fun- 
damental responsibility  for  much  pol- 
icymaking in  this  area  resides  in  the 
courts.  Lawyers  on  all  sides  are  filing 
motions,  seeking  delays,  appealing  rul- 
ings—and all  the  while  the  deployment 
of  new  technologies  awaits,  and  better 
ways  to  communicate  with  each  other 
are  held  up. 

How  can  the  public  interest  be  guar- 
anteed? The  bill  establishes  a  detailed 
framework  to  protect  universal  service, 
and  allows  public  entities  such  as 
schools,  libraries,  local  governments, 
public  broadcasters  and  other  public 
entities  to  receive  preferential  rates 
for  access  to  the  telecommunications 
infrastructure.  When  universal  service 
and  the  public  interest  are  protected, 
then  competition  will  be  permitted  for 
local  telephone  service.  The  bill  also 
restores  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  [FCC] 
over  several  important  policy  issues 
that,  since  the  breakup  of  AT&T,  have 
been  administered  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  legislation  will  also  speed  the  de- 
ployment of  the  national  information 
superhighway  by  encouraging  private 
investment  in  the  Nation's  tele- 
communications infrastructure.  Vice 
President  Gore  has  spoken  often  about 
the  need  for  all  Americans  to  be  able  to 


hook  up  to  this  superhighway,  where 
information  will  be  available  for  learn- 
ing, medicine,  entertainment  and  other 
parts  of  daily  life.  In  addition,  this  su- 
perhighway will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  citizens  to  become  more 
informed,  and  therefore  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Fundamental  to  this  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  everyone  will  be  play- 
ing by  the  same  rules  regardless  of 
their  history.  If  a  cable  operator  pro- 
vides telephone  service,  it  will  be  regu- 
lated like  all  other  telephone  service 
providers.  If  a  telephone  company  pro- 
vides cable  service,  it  will  be  treated  as 
any  other  cable  company.  We  must 
make  sure  that  regulations  are  fair  and 
equitable,  so  that  those  who  want  to 
offer  services  are  not  discouraged  by 
rules  that  hinder  their  entry,  and  dis- 
advantage their  efforts  once  they  are 
providing  services.  The  FCC  is  given 
the  flexibility  to  tailor  its  regulations 
to  the  market  power  of  those  service 
providers.  Outmoded  regulations 
should  be  streamlined  or  eliminated. 

The  bill  also  contains  certain  free- 
doms for  telephone  companies  and,  in 
particular,  the  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies. The  bill  will  permit  the  Bell  com- 
panies to  enter  the  field  of  manufactur- 
ing, which  is  essential  to  improving 
our  Nation's  international  competi- 
tiveness. The  Bell  companies  alone  em- 
ploy over  1  percent  of  this  Nation's 
work  force  and  have,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pertise in  advanced  telecommuni- 
cations technologies  than  any  other 
firm.  This  bill  will  permit  the  Bell 
companies  to  take  advantage  of  these 
tremendous  assets  as  competition  in 
equipment  manufacturing  grows. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  telephone 
companies  to  enter  the  cable  television 
business  within  their  regions.  The  Gov- 
ernment found  during  the  debate  on 
the  cable  bill  that  cable  prices  had 
risen  three  times  faster  than  inflation 
since  1986.  Permitting  the  telephone 
companies  into  cable  will  stimulate 
greater  competition  to  existing  cable 
operators  and  help  to  lower  prices  to 
consumers. 

The  bill  also  gives  authority  over  the 
question  of  long-distance  entry  by  the 
Bell  companies  to  the  FCC,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General.  It 
is  important  to  permit  the  Bell  compa- 
nies to  enter  the  field  of  long  distance 
once  they  establish  that  there  is  com- 
petition for  local  telephone  exchange 
service.  Although  neither  the  Bell  com- 
panies nor  the  long-distance  industry 
will  be  completely  pleased  with  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  this  bill,  the  standard 
this  bill  includes  establishes  a  reason- 
able policy  based  on  competition  and 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  area  of  our  econ- 
omy is  vital  to  our  Nation's  success. 
Job  promotion,  international  trade, 
and  competitiveness  are  all  critical  is- 
sues for  our  future.  How  well  we  ad- 
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dress  these  telecommunications  issues 
today  will  be  shown  in  our  success  or 
failure  tomorrow.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  opening  up  whole 
new  ways  of  relating  to  each  other  and 
our  world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  effort,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  bill,  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1822 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Communica- 
tions Act  of  1994." 

SECTION  2.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  Congress  has  not  passed  a  broad  review 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  since  that 
Act  was  originally  passed; 

(2)  Congress  must  pass  comprehensive  com- 
munications legislation  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  national  infor- 
mation superhighway; 

(3)  changes  in  the  telecommunications 
marketplace  have  made  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  ob- 
solete, unnecessary,  or  inimical  to  advances 
in  communications  technologies  and  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  for  instance,  competition  has  emerged 
in  many  services  that  were  previously 
thought  to  be  natural  monopolies,  but  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  requires  all  car- 
riers to  be  regulated  as  if  they  were  monopo- 
lies; 

(5)  as  communications  markets  change, 
government  must  ensure  that  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity  is  pre- 
served; 

(6)  the  public  interest  requires  that  univer- 
sal telephone  service  is  protected  and  ad- 
vanced, that  new  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies are  deployed  rapidly  and  equitably, 
and  that  access  by  schools,  hospitals,  public 
broadcasters,  libraries,  other  public  entities, 
community  newspapers,  and  broadcasters  in 
the  smallest  markets  to  advanced  tele- 
communications services  is  assisted; 

(7)  access  to  basic  telecommunications 
services  is  fundamental  to  safety  of  life  and 
participation  in  a  democratic  society: 

(8)  telecommunications  networks  make 
substantial  use  of  public  rights  of  way  in 
real  property  and  in  spectrum  frequencies, 
and  carriers  that  make  use  of  such  public 
rights  of  way  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
preferential  rates  to  entities  that  provide 
significant  public  benefits; 

(9)  advanced  telecommunications  services 
can  enhance  the  quality  of  life  and  promote 
economic  development  and  international 
competitiveness: 

(10)  telecommunications  infrastructure  de- 
velopment is  particularly  crucial  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  development  of  rural  areas 
that  may  lack  an  adequate  industrial  or 
service  base  for  continued  development: 

(11)  advancements  in  the  Nation's  tele- 
communications infrastructure  will  enhance 
the  public  welfare  by  helping  to  speed  the  de- 
livery of  new  services,  such  as  distance 
learning,  remote  medical  sensing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  health  information: 

(12)  Infrastructure  advancement  can  be  as- 
sisted by  joint  planning  and  infrastructure 


sharing  by  all  carriers  providing  communica- 
tions services: 

(13)  increased  competition  in  telecommuni- 
cations services  can.  If  subject  to  appro- 
priate safeguards,  encourage  infrastructure 
development  and  have  beneficial  effects  on 
the  price,  universal  availability,  variety,  and 
quality  of  telecommunications  services: 

(14)  the  emergence  of  competition  in  tele- 
communications services  has  already  con- 
tributed, and  can  be  expected  to  continue 
contributing,  to  the  modernization  of  the  in- 
frastructure; 

(15)  competition  in  the  long  distance  indus- 
try and  the  communications  equipment  mar- 
ket has  brought  about  lower  prices  and  high- 
er quality  services: 

(16)  competition  for  local  communications 
services  has  already  begun  to  benefit  the 
public:  competitive  access  providers  have  de- 
ployed thousands  of  miles  of  optical  fiber  in 
their  local  networks;  local  exchange  carriers 
have  been  prompted  by  competition  to  accel- 
erate the  installation  of  optical  fiber  in  their 
own  networks; 

(17)  electric  utilities,  satellite  carriers,  and 
others  are  prepared  to  enter  the  local  tele- 
phone market  over  the  next  few  years: 

(18)  a  diversity  of  telecommunications  car- 
riers enhances  network  reliability  by  provid- 
ing redundant  capacity,  thereby  lessening 
the  impact  of  any  network  failure: 

(19)  competition  must  proceed  under  rules 
that  protect  consumers  and  are  fair  to  all 
telecommunications  carriers; 

(20)  all  telecommunications  carriers,  in- 
cluding competitors  to  the  telephone  compa- 
nies, should  contribute  to  universal  service 
and  should  make  their  networks  available 
for  interconnection  by  others; 

(21)  removal  of  all  State  and  local  barriers 
to  entry  into  the  telecommunications  serv- 
ices market  and  provision  of  national  stand- 
ards for  interconnection  are  warranted  after 
mechanisms  to  protect  universal  service  and 
rules  are  established  to  ensure  that  competi- 
tion develops  fairly; 

(22)  increasing  the  availability  of  inter- 
connection and  interoperability  among  the 
facilities  of  telecommunications  carriers 
will  help  stimulate  the  development  of  fair 
competition  among  providers; 

(23)  the  porubility  of  telecommunications 
numbers  will  eliminate  a  significant  advan- 
tage held  by  traditional  telephone  companies 
over  competitors  in  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services; 

(24)  restrictions  on  resale  and  sharing  of 
telecommunications  networks  retard  the 
growth  of  competition  and  restrict  the  diver- 
sity of  services  available  to  the  public: 

(25)  additional  regulatory  measures  are 
needed  to  allow  consumers  in  rural  markets 
and  noncompetitive  markets  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  high-quality  telecommuni- 
cations capabilities: 

(26)  regulatory  Oexibility  for  existing  pro- 
viders of  telephone  exchange  service  is  nec- 
essary to  allow  them  to  respond  to  competi- 
tion; 

(27)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ("Com- 
mission") and  the  states  must  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  adjust  their  regulations  to  the  mar- 
ket power  of  each  provider  of  telecommuni- 
cations services; 

(28)  the  Commission  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  network  reliability  and  the  develop- 
ment of  network  standards; 

(29)  access  to  switched,  digital  tele- 
communications service  for  all  segments  of 
the  population  promotes  the  core  First 
Amendment  goal  of  diverse  information 
sources  by  enabling  individuals  and  organi- 


zations alike  to  publish  and  otherwise  make 
information  available  in  electronic  form; 

(30)  the  national  welfare  will  be  enhanced 
if  community  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
in  the  smallest  markets  are  provided  ease  of 
entry  into  the  operation  of  information  serv- 
ices disseminated  through  electronic  means 
primarily  to  customers  in  the  localities 
served  by  such  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
at  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  rates  to 
such  newspapers; 

(31)  a  clear  national  mandate  is  needed  for 
full  participation  in  access  to  telecommuni- 
cations networks  and  services  by  individuals 
with  disabilities; 

(32)  the  obligations  of  telecommunications 
carriers  includes  the  duty  to  furnish  tele- 
communications services  which  are  designed 
to  be  fully  accessible  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  accordance  with  such  standards 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe; 

(33)  permitting  the  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies to  enter  the  manufacturing  market  will 
stimulate  greater  research  and  development, 
create  more  jobs,  and  enhance  our  inter- 
national competitiveness: 

(34)  the  Bell  operating  companies  should  be 
permitted  to  provide  long  distance  service 
for  cable  television  and  for  cellular  hand  offs 
immediately  because  there  is  little  harm,  if 
any.  that  such  entry  could  cause  the  public: 

(35)  the  Bell  operating  companies  should 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  market  for 
other  long  distance  services  until  they  have 
eliminated  the  barriers  to  competition  and 
interconnection  and  until  the  Bell  operating 
company  faces  competition  for  local  tele- 
phone service; 

(36)  safeguards  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Bell  operating  companies  do  not 
abuse  their  market  power  over  local  tele- 
phone service  to  discriminate  against  com- 
petitors in  the  markets  for  electronic  pub- 
lishing, alarm,  and  other  information  serv- 
ices; 

(37)  am.ending  the  legal  barriers  to  the  pro- 
vision of  video  programming  by  telephone 
companies  in  their  service  areas  will  encour- 
age competition  to  existing  cable  television 
service  providers  and  encourage  telephone 
companies  to  upgrade  their  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  to  enable  them  to  deliver 
video  programming,  as  long  as  telephone 
companies  are  prohibited  from  buying  or 
combining  with  existing  cable  companies  in 
their  telephone  service  areas: 

(38)  as  communications  technologies  and 
services  proliferate,  consumers  must  be 
given  the  right  to  control  Information  con- 
cerning their  use  of  those  technologies  and 
services;  and 

(39)  as  competition  in  the  media  increases, 
the  Commission  should  reexamine  the  need 
for  national  and  local  ownership  limits  on 
broadcast  stations,  consistent  with  the  need 
to  maintain  diversity  of  information  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

(a)  A.NTITRUST  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  impair,  or  su- 
persede the  applicability  of  any  antitrust 
law. 

(b)  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Law.— (D 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  modify,  impair,  or 
supersede  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  unless 
expressly  so  provided  in  this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  supersede  State  and  local 
law  to  the  extent  that  such  law  would  impair 
or  prevent  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  AND 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 
SEC.  101.  NATIONAL  POLICY  GOALS. 

Section  1  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  151)  is  amended  by  inserting 


"(a)"  immediately  before  "For  the  purpose 
of  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  primary  objective  of  United 
States  national  and  international  commu- 
nications policy  shall  be  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  goals  of  United  States  na- 
tional and  international  communications 
policy  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  to  ensure  that  every  person  has  access 
to  basic  telecommunications  services  at  rea- 
sonable charges; 

"(2)  to  promote  the  development  and  wide- 
spread availability  of  new  technologies: 

"(3)  to  ensure  that  consumers  have  access 
to  diverse  sources  of  information; 

"(4)  to  allow  each  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  information  through  telecommuni- 
cations services: 

"(5)  to  maximize  the  contribution  of  com- 
munications and  information  technologies 
and  services  to  economic  welfare  and  quality 
of  life; 

"(6)  to  protect  each  individual's  right  to 
control  the  use  of  information  concerning 
his  or  her  use  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices: and 

"(7)  to  promote  democracy.". 

SEC.  102.  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  PROTECTION  AND 
ADVANCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General— Title  U  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 201  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  201A  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  PROTECTION 
AND  ADVANCEMENT. 

"(a)  Duty  To  Contribute.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  common  carrier  engaged  in 
intrastate,  interstate,  or  foreign  commu- 
nication by  wire  or  radio  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  univer- 
sal service.  Such  contributions  can  include 
monetary  payment,  certain  service  obliga- 
tions. In-kind  payment,  or  other  forms  of 
contribution  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  any  State  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION.—(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commission, 
after  receiving  comment  from  the  States, 
shall  set  forth  minimum  guidelines  for  the 
definition  of  universal  service.  Such  guide- 
lines shall  ensure  that— 

"(A)  universal  service  includes  no  less  than 
voice  grade  telephone  exchange  services  at  a 
charge  that  includes  no  more  than  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  joint  and  common  costs  of 
facilities  used  to  provide  such  services:  and 

"(B)  any  other  service  that  utilizes  such 
facilities  shall  bear  a  reasonable  share  of 
such  costs. 

The    Commission    shall    periodically    revise 
such  guidelines. 

"(2)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  and  implement  regulations  to  pro- 
vide that  a  charge  be  collected,  or  other  ac- 
tion be  taken,  to  ensure  that  providers  of 
interstate  telecommunications  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  universal  service  on  a  competitively  neu- 
tral basis.  Any  funds  contributed  under  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  to  each  State. 

"(c)  Primary  responsibility.— <1)  The 
Commission  shall  delegate  to  each  State  the 
primary  responsibility  for  defining  universal 
service  and  ensuring  that  universal  service 
goals  are  met.  Each  State  may  impose  a  non- 
discriminatory charge  on  intrastate  tele- 
communications, or  take  other  action,  as  the 
State  finds  necessary  to  protect  and  advance 
universal  service. 


"(2)  In  considering  methods  of  protecting 
and  advancing  universal  service,  the  State 
may  consider  assisting  directly  tele- 
communications carriers,  assisting  directly 
individuals  and  entities  who  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  certain  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, assisting  directly  individuals  or  entitles 
in  purchasing  or  leasing  equipment  or  pro- 
gramming, allowing  carriers  to  compete  for 
the  right  to  obtain  funding  in  exchange  for 
providing  certain  services,  and  other  options. 
To  the  extent  that  a  State  establishes  a  fund 
to  support  universal  service,  all  provider  of 
telecommunications  services  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payment  from  such  fund. 

"(3)  If  a  State  has  not  implemented  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  within  2  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  fails  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
such  paragraphs,  the  Commission  shall  as- 
sume the  primary  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  those  objectives  are  met.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
332(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  332(c)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "201A."  immediately  after  "section 
201.". 

SEC.  103.  PUBUC  ACCESS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Secton  202  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  202)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
through  (c),  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  tele- 
communications carriers  that  use  public 
rights  of  way  to  permit  educational  institu- 
tions, health-care  institutions,  local  and 
State  governments,  public  broadcast  sta- 
tions, public  libraries,  other  public  entities, 
community  newspapers,  and  broadcasters  in 
the  smallest  markets  to  obtain  access  to 
intrastate  and  interstate  services  provided 
by  such  carriers  at  preferential  rates.  Enti- 
ties that  obtain  services  under  this  provision 
may  not  resell  such  services,  except  to  other 
entitlies  that  are  eligible  for  preferential 
rates  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  RULEMAKING  ON  ADVANCED  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS Services— The  Commission 
shall  commence  a  rulemaking  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  prescribing  regulations  that— 

(1)  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
availability  of  advanced  telecommunications 
services  to  all  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  classrooms,  health  care  institu- 
tions, and  libraries:  and 

(2)  ensure  that  appropriate  functional  re- 
quirements or  performance  standards,  or 
both,  including  interoperability  standards, 
are  established  for  telecommunications  ar- 
rangements that  interconnect  educational 
institutions,  health  care  institutions,  and  li- 
braries with  the  public  switched  network. 

TITLE  U— TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
INVESTMENT 
SEC.  201.  INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT. 

Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  and 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  229.  INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT. 

"(a)  Rural  Markets  and  Noncompetitive 
Markets— If  State  regulatory  authorities 
fail  to  achieve  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  tele- 
communications carriers  provide  consumers 
in  rural  markets  and  noncompetitive  mar- 
kets with  access  to  high  quality,  interoper- 
able telecommunications  network  facilities 
and  capabilities  which— 


"(1)  provide  subscribers  with  sufficient 
interactive  bi-directional  network  capacity 
to  allow  access  to  information  services  that 
provide  a  combination  of  voice,  data,  image, 
and  video:  and 

"(2)  are  widely  available  at  reasonable 
nondiscriminatory  rates  that  are  based  on 
reasonably  Identifiable  costs  of  providing 
such  services, 

then  the  Commission  may  take  any  action 
necessary  to  achieve  that  goal. 

"(b)  Full  Effectuation.— The  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  preempt  any 
State  or  local  statute  or  regulation,  or  other 
State  or  local  legal  requirement,  that  pre- 
vents the  full  effectuation  of  the  goal  em- 
bodied in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  State  Regulatory  Incentives.— The 
States  are  encouraged  to  implement  regu- 
latory incentives  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  telecommunications 
network  facilities  and  capabilities.  If  regu- 
latory incentives  fail  to  result  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  high  quality  telecommunications 
network  facilities  and  capabilities  in  rural 
markets  and  noncompetitive  markets,  the 
States  may  adopt  other  methods  to  ensure 
that  the  goal  of  subsection  (a)  is  achieved. 

"(d)  Netw'ork  Standards  and  Planning.— 

"(1)  Network  Standards.— 

"(A)  Interco.nnection  and  interoper- 
ability standards.— The  Commission  shall 
encourage  telecommunications  carriers  and 
telecommunications  equipment  manufactur- 
ers to  develop  standards  to  ensure  inter- 
connection and  interoperability  of  tele- 
communications networks. 

"(B)  Industry  assistance.— The  Commis- 
sion shall,  when  necessary,  establish  dead- 
lines, create  incentives,  or  use  other  mecha- 
nisms to  assist  the  industry  to  develop  and 
Implement  such  standards. 

"(C)  Commission  authority"  to  establish 
standards.— The  Commission  may  establish 
standards  when  industry  participants  fail  to 
reach  agreement. 

"(2)  Network  Planning.— 

"(A)  Regulations  on  joint  coordinated 
action.— The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  that  permit  joint  coordinated 
network  planning,  design,  and  cooperative 
implementation  among  all  telecommuni- 
cations carriers  in  the  provision  of  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  and  serv- 
ices. 

■(B)  Procedures.— The  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  procedures 
to  ensure  that — 

"(i)  telecommunications  carriers  shall 
make  available  timely  information  to  other 
such  carriers  and  information  service  provid- 
ers in  the  same  geographic  area  about  the 
deployment  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. Including  software  integral  to  such 
telecommunications  equipment,  including 
upgrades,  that  will  affect  a  telecommuni- 
cations carrier's  or  information  service  pro- 
vider's ability  to  interconnect  or  interoper- 
ate  in  the  same  geographic  area: 

"(ii)  telecommunications  carriers  shall  not 
be  required  to  share  information  required 
under  clause  (i)  with  anyone.  Including  car- 
riers with  whom  they  directly  compete,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  inter- 
connection and  interoperability  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  paragraph;  and 

"(iii)  the  recipient  of  any  information  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  shall  use  it  only  for  its 
own  interconnection  and  interoperability. 

"(3)   Infrastructure   Sharing   arrange- 

.MENTS     between     OR     AMONG     TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS carriers.— 

"(A)  Regulations  required.— The  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  regulations  that  re- 
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quire  a  local  exchange  carrier  to  share  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  and  func- 
tion with  requesting  telecommunications 
carriers  lacking  economies  of  scale  or  scope, 
as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  DEFiNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'telecommunications 
carrier  lacking  economies  of  scale  or  scope' 
means  any  telecommunications  carrier 
which  serves  a  geographic  area  for  which  it 
lacks  economies  of  scale  or  scope  for  the  par- 
ticular required  network  function. 

"(C)  Contents  of  regulations.— The  regu- 
lations governing  such  sharing  between  local 
exchange  carriers  and  telecommunications 
carries  shall — 

"(i)  promote  economically  efficient  deci- 
sionmaking by  local  exchange  carriers  and 
telecommunications  carriers  lacking  econo- 
mies of  scale  or  scope: 

"(ii)  not  require  any  local  exchange  carrier 
or  telecommunications  carrier  lacking 
economies  of  scale  or  scope  to  make  any  de- 
cision that  is  uneconomic  or  adverse  to  the 
public  interest; 

"(iii)  permit,  but  not  require,  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  switched  net- 
work infrastructure  and  services  by  local  ex- 
change carriers  and  telecommunications  car- 
riers lacking  economies  of  scale  or  scope; 

"(iv)  ensure  that  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  for  an  in  connection  with  the 
business  arrangement  described  in  this  para- 
graph are  determined  by  local  exchange  car- 
riers and  telecommunications  carriers  lack- 
ing economies  of  scale  or  scope  in  accord- 
ance with  general  guidelines  contained  in 
the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph; 

"(V)  establish  conditions  that  promote  co- 
operation between  local  exchange  carriers 
and  telecommunications  carriers  lacking 
economies  of  scale  or  scope;  and 

"(vi)  ensure  that  all  regulatory  rights  and 
obligations  for  and  in  connection  with  the 
business  arrangements  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  determined  exclusively  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  Disability  access.— The  Commission 
and  the  States  shall  ensure  that  advances  in 
network  capabilities  and  telecommuni- 
cations services  deployed  by  telecommuni- 
cations carriers  are  designed  to  be  accessible 
to  individuals  with  disabilities. 

"(e)  ANNUAL  Survey.- the  Commission 
shall  publish  annually  a  survey  of  the  de- 
ployment of  technologies  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis. 

"(f)  Cost  Allocation  Regulations.— The 
Commission  shall  develop  regulations,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  protect  universal 
service  to  allocate  a  local  exchange  carrier's 
costs  of  deploying  of  broadband  tele- 
communications facilities  between  local  ex- 
change service  and  competitive  services.". 

TITLE  m— REGULATORY  REFORM 
SEC.  301,  DEFINI'nONS. 

Section  3  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (49  U.S.C.  153)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(hh)  'Local  exchange  carrier'  means  a  pro- 
vider of  telephone  exchange  service  that  the 
Commission  determines  has  market  power. 

"(ii)  'Telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  spec- 
ified by  the  user,  of  information  of  the  user's 
choosing,  without  change  in  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  the  information  as  sent  and  received, 
by  means  of  electromagnetic  transmission, 
with  or  without  benefit  of  any  closed  trans- 
mission medium,  including  all  instrumental- 
ities, facilities,  apparatus,  and  services  (in- 
cluding the  receipt,  switching,  and  delivery 


of  such  information)  essential  to  such  trans- 
mission. 

"(jj)  'Telecommunications  service"  means 
the  offering  for  profit  to  the  public  or  to 
such  classes  of  eligible  users  as  to  be  effec- 
tively available  to  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  public  of— 

"(1)  telecommunications  facilities  that  (A) 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  a  provider  of  tele- 
phone exchange  service  or  (B)  interconnect 
with  the  network  of  a  provider  of  telephone 
exchange  service;  or 

"(2)  telecommunications  by  means  of  such 
telecommunications  facilities, 
such  term  does  not  include  information  serv- 
ices. 

"(kk)  'Telecommunications  carrier'  means 
any  provider  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, except  that  such  term  does  not  include 
hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  and  other 
aggregators  of  telecommunications  services 
as  defined  in  section  226. 

"(11)  'Telecommunications  number  port- 
ability' means  the  ability  of  users  of  tele- 
communications services  to  retain  existing 
telecommunications  numbers  without  im- 
pairment of  quality,  reliability,  or  conven- 
ience when  switching  from  one  telecommuni- 
cations carrier  to  another. 

"(mm)  "Information  service"  means  the  of- 
fering of  services  over  common  carrier  trans- 
mission facilities  which  employ  computer 
processing  applications  that  act  on  the  for- 
mat, content,  code,  protocol  or  similar  as- 
pects of  the  subscriber"s  transmitted  infor- 
mation, provide  the  subscriber  additional, 
different,  or  restructured  information,  or  in- 
volve subscriber  interaction  with  stored  in- 
formation. 

"(nn)  'Bell  operating  company'  means  any 
of  the  companies  listed  in  appendix  A  of  the 
Modification  of  Final  Judgment,  and  in- 
cludes any  successor  or  assign  of  any  such 
company,  but  does  not  include  any  affiliate 
of  any  such  company. 

"(00)  'Modification  of  Final  Judgment' 
means  the  decree  entered  August  24,  1982,  in 
United  States  v.  Western  Electric.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  82-0192  (United  States  District 
Court.  District  of  Columbia).". 

SEC.  302.  REGULATORY  REFORM. 

Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.     230.     TELECOMMUNICATIONS     COMPETI- 

■noN. 

"(a)  Removal  of  Barriers  to  Entry.— 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  301  of 
this  Act,  at  such  time  as  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  section  201A  of  this  Act  have  been 
implemented,  or  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  whichever  is  earlier, 
no  State  or  local  statute  or  regulation,  or 
other  State  or  local  legal  requirement,  shall 
prohibit  or  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
ability  of  any  entity  to  provide  interstate  or 
intrastate  telecommunications  services.  No 
State  or  local  governmental  entity  may  un- 
reasonably discriminate  among  tele- 
communications carriers. 

"(b)  Provision  of  Telecommunications 
Service  by  Other  Utilities.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  and  subject  to 
the  regulatory  safeguards  imposed  by  an  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency,  an  electric,  gas, 
water,  or  steam  utility  may  provide  tele- 
communications services. 

"(c)  Regulatory  Authority.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  affect  the  ability  of  State 
or  local  officials  to  impose,  on  a  competi- 
tively neutral  basis,  requirements  necessary 
to  preserve  and  advance  universal  service, 
protect  the  public  safety  and  welfare,  ensure 


the  continued  quality  of  telecommunications 
services,  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  consum- 
ers. 

"(d)  Obligations  of  Telecommunications 
Carriers.— To  the  extent  that  they  provide 
telecommunications  services,  telecommuni- 
cations carriers  shall  be  deemed  common 
carriers  under  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  require  each 
telecommunications  carrier,  upon  bona  fide 
request,  to  provide  to  any  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  manufacturer  or  any  en- 
tity seeking  to  provide  telecommunications 
services  or  information  services,  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions— 

"(1)  interconnection  to  the  carrier's  tele- 
communications facilities  at  any  technically 
and  economically  feasible  point  within  the 
carrier's  network; 

"(2)  nondiscriminatory  access  to  any  of  the 
carrier's  telecommunications  facilities  and 
information  necessary  to  the  transmission 
and  routing  of  an.v  telecommunications  serv- 
ice or  information  service  and  the  interoper- 
ability of  both  carriers'  networks: 

"(3)  nondiscriminatory  access,  where  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible,  to  the 
poles,  ducts,  conduits,  and  rights  of  way 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  carrier,  and  non- 
discriminatory rates  for  such  access; 

"(4)  nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  net- 
work functions  of  the  carrier's  telecommuni- 
cations network,  which  shall  be  offered  on  an 
unbundled  basis;  and 

"(5)  telecommunications  services  and  net- 
work functions  without  any  restrictions  on 
the  resale  or  sharing  of  those  services  and 
functions. 

The  States  may  prescribe  regulations  imple- 
menting paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  for  intra- 
state services  .so  long  as  such  regulations  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  those  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  Consumer  Information.— As  competi- 
tion for  telecommunications  services  devel- 
ops, the  Commission  and  State  regulatory 
authorities  shall  take  action  to  ensure  that 
consumers  are  given  the  information  nec- 
essary to  make  informed  choices  among 
their  telecommunications  alternatives. 

"(f)  Teleco.mmunications  Number  Port- 
ability.—The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  ensure  that— 

"(1)  telecommunications  number  port- 
ability shall  be  available,  upon  request,  as 
soon  as  technically  feasible:  and 

"(2)  an  impartial  entity  shall  administer 
telecommunications  numbering  and  make 
such  numbers  available  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

"(g)  Reciprocal  Compensation  Agree- 
ments.—Telecommunications  carriers  shall 
compensate  each  other  on  a  reciprocal  and 
equivalent  basis  for  termination  of  tele- 
communications services  on  each  other's 
networks. 

"(h)  Regulatory  Flexibility  for  Com- 
petitive Services.— 

"(1)  Regulatory  flexibility.— In  the 
event  that  a  telecommunications  carrier 
does  not  have  market  power  in  any  or  some 
of  its  telecommunications  services  in  any  or 
some  of  its  geographic  markets,  the  Commis- 
sion may  streamline  any  regulation  or  for- 
bear from  applying  any  provision  of  this  title 
(except  for  sections  201,  201A,  202,  and  208)  to 
such  a  telecommunications  carrier  or  service 
only  if  the  Commission  determines  that— 

"(A)  full  application  of  such  regulation  or 
provision  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  charges,  practices,  classifications, 
or  regulations  for  or  in  connection  with  that 
service  are  just  and  reasonable  and  are  not 
unjustly  or  unreasonably  discriminatory; 


"(B)  full  application  of  such  regulation  or 
provision  is  unnecessary  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  such  action  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers. 

Any  finding  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 332  that  a  provision  of  title  n  is  inap- 
plicable to  a  commercial  mobile  service  or  a 
provider  of  commercial  mobile  services  shall 
be  deemed  also  to  be  a  determination  under 
this  paragraph  that  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph 
are  satisfied. 

"(2)  Pricing  flexibility.— The  Commission 
shall  and  the  States  are  encouraged  to  per- 
mit telecommunications  carriers  to  have 
pricing  flexibility  in  service  or  geographic 
markets  that  are  found  to  be  competitive.  In 
implementing  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  States  shall  ensure  that  rates 
for  basic  telephone  service  and  for  services 
that  are  not  competitive  remain  just  and 
reasonable  and  that  universal  service  is  pre- 
served and  advanced. 

"(i)  Rules  For  Foreign  Ownership.— The 
provisions  of  section  310(b)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  lawful  foreign  ownership  in  a  tele- 
communications carrier  prior  to  February  1, 
1994,  if  that  carrier  was  not  regulated  as  a 
common  carrier  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  is  deemed  to  be  a 
common  carrier  under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  303.  IMPLEMENTING  REGULA-nONS. 

The  Commission  shall,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  issue 
regulations  to  implement  this  title.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  within  6  months 
after  their  issuance,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  extend  such  effective  date  for 
up  to  24  additional  months  for  any  small  car- 
rier providing  telecommunications  service  in 
rural  areas,  upon  a  showing  by  the  carrier 
that  compliance  would  not  be  technically 
and  economically  feasible  without  additional 
time. 

TITLE  rV— AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES  OF 

BELL  OPERATING  COMPANIES 
Subtitle  A — Telecommunications  Equipment 

Research  and  Manufacturing  Competition 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tele- 
communications Equipment  Research  and 
Manufacturing  Competition  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  402.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry  would  be  as- 
sisted by  permitting  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies, through  their  affiliates,  to  manufac- 
ture (including  design,  development,  and  fab- 
rication) telecommunications  equipment  and 
customer  premises  equipment,  and  to  engage 
in  research  with  respect  to  such  equipment. 

SEC.    403.    AMENDMENT    TO    COMMUNICA-nONS 
ACT  OF  1834. 

Title  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  231.  REGULATION  OF  MANUFACTURING  BY 
BELL  OPERATING  COMPANIES. 

"(a)  AITTHORIZATION.- Subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder,  a  Bell  operating 
company,  through  an  affiliate  of  that  com- 
pany, notwithstanding  any  restriction  or  ob- 
ligation imposed  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  pursuant  to  the  Modi- 
fication of  Final  Judgment  on  the  lines  of 
business  in  which  a  Bell  operating  company 
may  engage,  may  manufacture  and  provide 
telecommunications   equipment  and   manu- 


facture customer  premises  equipment,  ex- 
cept that  neither  a  Bell  operating  company 
nor  any  of  its  affiliates  may  engage  in  such 
manufacturing  in  conjunction  with  a  Bell  op- 
erating company  not  so  affiliated  or  any  of 
its  affiliates. 

"(b)  Requirement  For  Separate  affili- 
ate.—Any  manufacturing  or  provision  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  through  an  affiliate  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  a  'manufacturing 
affiliate')  that  is  separate  from  any  Bell  op- 
erating company. 

"(c)  Manufacturing  REGULA-noNS.- The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
ensure  that^ 

"(1)(A)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall 
maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts  sepa- 
rate from  its  affiliated  Bell  operating  com- 
pany, that  identify  all  transactions  between 
the  manufacturing  affiliating  and  its  affili- 
ated Bell  operating  company; 

"(B)  the  Commission  and  the  State  com- 
missions that  exercise  regulatory  authority 
over  any  Bell  operating  company  affiliated 
with  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall  have 
access  to  the  books,  records,  and  accounts 
required  to  be  prepared  under  subparagraph 
(A);  and 

"(C)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall, 
even  if  it  is  not  a  publicly  held  corporation, 
prepare  financial  statements  which  are  in 
compliance  with  Federal  financial  reporting 
requirements  for  publicly  held  corporations, 
file  such  statements  with  the  Commission 
and  the  State  commissions  that  exercise  reg- 
ulatory authority  over  any  Bell  operating 
company  affiliated  with  such  manufacturing 
affiliate,  and  make  such  statements  avail- 
able for  public  inspection; 

"(2)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  neither  a  Bell  operating  company 
nor  any  of  its  nonmanufacturing  affiliates 
shall  perform  sales,  advertising,  installation, 
production,  or  maintenance  operations  for  a 
manufacturing  affiliate;  except  that  institu- 
tional advertising,  of  a  type  not  related  to 
specific  telecommunications  equipment,  car- 
ried out  by  the  Bell  operating  company  or  its 
affiliates  shall  be  permitted  if  each  party 
pays  its  pro  rata  share; 

"(3)(A)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall 
conduct  all  of  its  manufacturing  within  the 
United  States  and.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  all  component  parts 
of  customer  premises  equipment  manufac- 
tured by  such  affiliate,  and  all  component 
parts  of  telecommunications  equipment 
manufactured  by  such  affiliate,  shall  have 
been  manufactured  within  the  United  States; 

"(B)  such  affiliate  may  use  component 
parts  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  if— 

"(i)  such  affiliate  first  makes  a  good  faith 
effort  to  obtain  equivalent  component  parts 
manufactured  within  the  United  States  at 
reasonable  prices,  terms,  and  conditions;  and 

"(ii)  for  the  aggregate  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  customer  premises 
equipment  manufactured  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  by  such  affiliate  in  any  cal- 
endar year,  the  cost  of  the  components  man- 
ufactured outside  the  United  States  con- 
tained in  the  equipment  does  not  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  sales  revenue  derived  from 
such  equipment; 

"(C)  any  such  affiliate  that  uses  compo- 
nent parts  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  customer  premises 
equipment  within  the  United  States  shall— 

"(i)  certify  to  the  Commission  that  a  good 
faith  effort  was  made  to  obtain  equivalent 
parts  manufactured  within  the  United  States 


at  reasonable  prices,  terms,  and  conditions, 
which  certification  shall  be  filed  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  with  the  Commission  and  list 
component  parts,  by  type,  manufactured 
outside  the  United  States;  and 

"(ii)  certify  to  the  Commission  on  an  an- 
nual basis  that  for  the  aggregate  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  customer 
premises  equipment  manufactured  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  by  such  affiliate  in  the 
previous  calendar  year,  the  cost  of  the  com- 
ponents manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  contained  in  such  equipment  did  not 
exceed  the  percentage  specified  in  subpara^ 
graph  (B)(ii)  or  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (G); 

"(D)(i)  if  the  Commission  determines,  after 
reviewing  the  certification  required  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(i),  that  such  affiliate  failed  to 
make  the  good  faith  effort  required  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i)  or,  after  reviewing  the  cer- 
tification required  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii). 
that  such  affiliate  has  exceeded  the  percent- 
age specified  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  the 
Commission  may  impose  penalties  or  forfeit- 
ures as  provided  for  in  title  V  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(ii)  any  supplier  claiming  to  be  damaged 
because  a  manufacturing  affiliate  failed  to 
make  the  good  faith  effort  required  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(i)  may  make  complaint  to  the 
Commission  as  provided  for  in  section  208  of 
this  Act.  or  may  bring  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  actual  damages  for  which  such  supplier 
claims  such  affiliate  may  be  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction: 

"(E)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  determine  the  cost  of  component 
parts  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  contained  in  all  telecommunications 
equipment  and  customer  premises  equipment 
sold  in  the  United  States  as  a  percentage  of 
the  revenues  from  sales  of  such  equipment  in 
the  previous  calendar  year: 

"(F)  a  manufacturing  affiliate  may  use  in- 
tellectual property  created  outside  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  customer 
premises  equipment  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"(G)  the  Commission  may  not  waive  or 
alter  the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission,  on  an  annual 
basis,  shall  adjust  the  percentage  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  to  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  directed 
in  subparagraph  (E); 

"(4)  no  more  than  90  percent  of  the  equity 
of  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall  be 
owned  by  its  affiliated  Bell  operating  com- 
pany and  any  affiliates  of  that  Bell  operating 
company; 

"(5)  any  debt  incurred  by  such  manufactur- 
ing affiliate  may  not  be  issued  by  its  affili- 
ates, and  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall 
be  prohibited  from  incurring  debt  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  permit  a  creditor,  on  default, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assets  of  its  affiliated 
Bell  operating  company's  telecommuni- 
cations services  business; 

"(6)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall  not 
be  required  to  operate  separately  from  the 
other  affiliates  of  its  affiliated  Bell  operat- 
ing company: 

"(7)  if  an  affiliate  of  a  Bell  operating  com- 
pany becomes  affiliated  with  a  manufactur- 
ing entity,  such  affiliate  shall  be  treated  as 
a  manufacturing  affiliate  of  that  Bell  operat- 
ing company  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section; 
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"(B)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall 
make  available,  without  discrimination  or 
self-preference  as  to  price,  delivery,  terms, 
or  conditions,  to  all  regulated  local  tele- 
phone exchang-e  carriers,  for  use  with  the 
public  telecommunications  network,  any 
telecommunications  equipment,  including 
software  integral  to  such  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  including  upgrades,  man- 
ufactured by  such  affiliate  so  long  as  each 
such  purchasing  carrier— 

"(A)  does  not  either  manufacture  tele- 
communications equipment,  or  have  a  manu- 
facturing affiliate  which  manufactures  tele- 
communications equipment;  or 

"(B)  agrees  to  make  available,  to  the  Bell 
operating  company  affiliated  with  such  man- 
ufacturing affiliate  or  any  of  the  requested 
local  exchange  telephone  carrier  affiliates  of 
such  Bell  company,  any  telecommunications 
equipment,  including  software  integral  to 
such  telecommunications  equipment,  includ- 
ing upgrades,  manufactured  for  use  with  the 
public  telecommunications  network  by  such 
purchasing  carrier  or  by  any  entity  or  orga- 
nization with  which  such  purchasing  carrier 
is  affiliated: 

"(9)(A)  such  manufacturing  affiliate  shall 
not  discontinue  or  restrict  sales  to  other  reg- 
ulated local  telephone  exchange  carriers  of 
any  telecommunications  equipment,  includ- 
ing software  integral  to  such  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  including  upgrades,  that 
such  affiliate  manufactures  for  sale  as  long 
as  there  is  reasonable  demand  for  the  equip- 
ment by  such  carriers:  except  that  such  sales 
may  be  discontinued  or  restricted  if  such 
manufacturing  affiliate  demonstrates  to  the 
Commission  that  it  is  not  making  a  profit, 
under  a  marginal  cost  standard  implemented 
by  the  Commission,  on  the  sale  of  such 
equipment: 

"(B)  in  reaching  a  determination  as  to  the 
existence  of  reasonable  demand  as  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commission  shall 
within  60  days  consider— 

••(i)  whetner  the  continued  manufacture  of 
the  equipment  will  be  profitable: 

"(ii)  whether  the  equipment  is  functionally 
or  technologically  obsolete: 

"(lii)  whether  the  components  necessary  to 
manufacture  the  equipment  continue  to  be 
available: 

"(iv)  whether  alternatives  to  the  equip- 
ment are  available  in  the  market:  and 

"(v)  such  other  factors  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  and  proper: 

•■(10)  Bell  operating  companies  shall,  con- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws,  engage  in 
joint  network  planning  and  design  with 
other  regulated  local  telephone  exchange 
carriers  operating  in  the  same  area  of  inter- 
est: except  that  no  participant  in  such  plan- 
ning shall  delay  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  or  the  deployment  of  facilities  to 
provide  telecommunications  services,  and 
agreement  with  such  other  carriers  shall  not 
be  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  such  intro- 
duction or  deployment:  and 

"(U)  Bell  operating  companies  shall  pro- 
vide, to  other  regulated  local  telephone  ex- 
change carriers  operating  in  the  same  area  of 
interest,  timely  information  on  the  planned 
deployment  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, including  software  integral  to  such 
telecommunications  equipment,  including 
upgrades. 

••(d)  Telephone  Exchange  Service  Regu- 
lations.— 

■•(I)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  require  that  each 
Bell  operating  company  shall  maintain  and 
file  with  the  Commission  full  and  complete 
information   with  respect  to   the   protocols 


and  technical  requirements  for  connection 
with  and  use  of  its  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice facilities.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
each  such  Bell  company  to  report  promptly 
to  the  Commission  any  material  changes  or 
planned  changes  to  such  protocols  and  re- 
quirements, and  the  schedule  for  implemen- 
tation of  such  changes  or  planned  changes. 

•■(2)  Disclosure  restriction.— a  Bell  oper- 
ating company  shall  not  disclose  to  any  of 
its  affiliates  any  information  required  to  be 
filed  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  that  infor- 
mation is  immediately  so  filed. 

••(3)  CO.MPETITORS'  access  TO  INFORMA- 
TION.— The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
additional  regulations  under  this  subsection 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  manufac- 
turers in  competition  with  a  Bell  operating 
company's  manufacturing  affiliate  have 
ready  and  equal  access  to  the  information  re- 
quired for  such  competition  that  such  Bell 
company  makes  available  to  its  manufactur- 
ing affiliate. 

•■(e)  Requirements  For  Bell  Operating 
Companies  With  Manufacturing  Affili- 
ate.—The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations requiring  that  any  Bell  operating 
company  which  has  an  affiliate  that  engages 
in  any  manufacturing  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

•■(1)  provide,  to  other  manufacturers  of 
telecommunications  equipment  and  cus- 
tomer premises  equipment,  opportunities  to 
sell  such  equipment  to  such  Bell  operating 
company  which  are  comparable  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  such  company  provides  to  its 
affiliates: 

••(2)  not  subsidize  its  manufacturing  affili- 
ate with  revenues  from  its  regulated  tele- 
communications services:  and 

'•(3)  only  purchase  equipment  from  its 
manufacturing  affiliate  at  the  open  market 
price. 

••(f)  Collaboration  With  Other  Manufac- 
turers.—a  bell  operating  company  and  its 
affiliates  may  engage  in  close  collaboration 
with  any  manufacturer  of  customer  premises 
equipment  or  telecommunications  equip- 
ment during  the  design  and  development  of 
hardware,  software,  or  combinations  thereof 
relating  to  such  equipment,  consistent  with 
subsection  (e)(2). 

"(g)  Additional  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions.—The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
additional  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

••(h)  Aministration  and  Enforcement.— 

••(1)  Commission  authority.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  and  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  the  Commission  shall 
have  the  same  authority,  power,  and  func- 
tions with  respect  to  any  Bell  operating 
company  as  the  Commission  has  in  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  common  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act. 

'•(2)  Civil  actions  by  injured  carriers.— 
Any  regulated  local  telephone  exchange  car- 
rier injured  by  an  act  or  omission  of  a  Bell 
operating  company  or  its  manufacturing  af- 
filiate which  violates  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  of  subsection  (c).  or  the 
Commission's  regulations  implementing 
such  paragraphs,  may  initiate  an  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
the  full  amount  of  damages  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  any  such  violation  and  obtain 
such  orders  from  the  court  as  are  necessary 
to  terminate  existing  violations  and  to  pre- 
vent future  violations:  or  such  regulated 
local  telephone  exchange  carrier  may  seek 
relief  from  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 206  through  209. 


'•(i)  Effective  Dates:  Deadline.— The  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  section  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
and  the  authority  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
turing authorized  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
take  effect  until  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  under  subsections  (c).  (d), 
and  (e)  are  in  effect. 

"(j)  Effect  on  Preexisting  Manufactur- 
ing Authority.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prohibit  any  Bell  operating  company 
from  engaging,  directly  or  through  any  affil- 
iate, in  any  manufacturing  activity  in  which 
any  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  was 
authorized  to  engage  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(k)  Annual  Audit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  Bell  operating  com- 
pany that  manufactures  or  provides  tele- 
communications equipment  or  manufactures 
customer  premises  equipment  through  an  af- 
filiate shall  obtain  and  pay  for  an  annual 
audit  conducted  by  an  independent  auditor 
selected  by  and  working  at  the  direction  of 
the  State  Commission  of  each  State  in  which 
such  Bell  company  provides  local  exchange 
service,  to  determine  whether  such  Bell  com- 
pany has  complied  with  this  section  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  section, 
and  particularly  whether  such  Bell  company 
has  complied  with  the  separate  accounting 
requirements  under  subsection  (c)(1). 

'•(2)  Submission  of  audit  results.— The 
auditor  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  sub- 
mit the  results  of  such  audit  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  State  commission  of  each 
State  in  which  such  Bell  company  provides 
telephone  exchange  service.  Any  party  may 
submit  comments  on  the  final  audit  report. 

"(3)  Procedures  applicable  to  audit.— 
The  audit  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  regulation  by  the  State  com- 
mission of  the  State  in  which  such  Bell  com- 
pany provides  local  exchange  service,  includ- 
ing requirements  that — 

'•(A)  the  independent  auditors  performing 
such  audits  are  rotated  to  ensure  their  inde- 
pendence: and 

'•(B)  each  audit  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  State  commission  is  certified 
by  the  auditor  responsible  for  conducting  the 
audit. 

•■(4)  Commission  review.— The  Commission 
shall  periodically  review  and  analyze  the  au- 
dits submitted  to  it  under  this  subsection, 
and  shall  provide  to  the  Congress  every  2 
years — 

"(A)  a  report  of  its  findings  on  the  compli- 
ance of  the  Bell  operating  companies  with 
this  section  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder:  and 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  reg- 
ulations on  the  affordability  of  local  tele- 
phone exchange  service. 

"(5)    ACCESS   TO    accounts    AND    RECORDS.— 

For  purposes  of  conducting  audits  and  re- 
views under  this  subsection,  an  independent 
auditor,  the  Commission,  and  the  State  com- 
mission shall  have  access  to  the  financial  ac- 
counts and  records  of  each  Bell  operating 
company  and  those  of  its  affiliates  (includ- 
ing affiliates  described  in  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  subsection  (O)  necessary  to  verify 
transactions  conducted  with  such  Bell  oper- 
ating company  that  are  relevant  to  the  spe- 
cific activities  permitted  under  this  section 
and  that  are  necessary  to  the  State's  regula- 
tion of  telephone  rates.  Each  State  commis- 
sion shall  implement  appropriate  procedures 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  any  proprietary 
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information  submitted  to  it  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(/)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'affiliate'  means  any  organi- 
zation or  entity  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
owns  or  controls.  Is  owned  or  controlled  by, 
or  is  under  common  ownership  with  a  Bell 
operating  company.  Such  term  includes  any 
organization  or  entity  (A)  in  which  a  Bell  op- 
erating company  and  any  of  its  affiliates 
have  an  equity  interest  of  greater  than  10 
percent,  or  a  management  interest  of  greater 
than  10  percent,  or  (B)  in  which  a  Bell  oper- 
ating company  and  any  of  its  affiliates  have 
any  other  significant  financial  interest. 

"(2)  The  term  'Bell  operating  company' 
means  those  companies  listed  in  appendix  A 
of  the  Modification  of  Final  Judgment,  and 
includes  any  successor  or  assign  of  any  such 
company,  but  does  not  include  any  affiliate 
of  any  such  company. 

"(3)  The  term  'customer  premises  equip- 
ment' means  equipment  employed  on  the 
premises  of  a  person  (other  than  a  carrier)  to 
originate,  route,  or  terminate  telecommuni- 
cations. 

"(4)  The  term  'manufacturing'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  in  the  Modi- 
fication of  Final  Judgment  as  interpreted  in 
United  States  v.  Western  Electric.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  82-0192  (United  States  District 
Court.  District  of  Columbia)  (filed  December 
3.  1987). 

"(5)  The  term  'Modification  of  Pinal  Judg- 
ment' means  the  decree  entered  August  24. 
1982,  in  United  States  v.  Western  Electric. 
Civil  Action  No.  82-0192  (United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  Columbia). 

"(6)  The  term  'telecommunications'  means 
the  transmission,  between  or  among  points 
specified  by  the  user,  of  information  of  the 
user's  choosing,  without  change  in  the  form 
or  content  of  the  information  as  sent  and  re- 
ceived, by  means  of  an  electromagnetic 
transmission  medium,  including  all  instru- 
mentalities, facilities,  apparatus,  and  serv- 
ices (including  the  collection,  storage,  for- 
warding, switching,  and  delivery  of  such  in- 
formation) essential  to  such  transmission. 

"(7)  The  term  'telecommunications  equip- 
ment' means  equipment,  other  than  cus- 
tomer premises  equipment,  used  by  a  carrier 
to  provide  telecommunications  services. 

•'(8)  The  term  'telecommunications  serv- 
ice' means  the  offering  for  hire  of  tele- 
communications facilities,  or  of  tele- 
communications by  means  of  such  facili- 
ties.". 

SEC.   404.   INCREASED   PENALTY   FOR   RECORD- 
KEEPING VIOLATION& 

Section  220(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  220(d))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$6,000"   and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 
"$10,000". 
SEC.  405.  APPUCATION  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  deemed  to 
alter  the  application  of  Federal  and  State 
antitrust  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  respec- 
tive courts. 
Subtitle  B — Regulation  of  Alarm  Services  and 

Electronic    Publishing   by   Bell    Operating 

Companies 

SEC.  451.  REGULATION  OF  ENTRY  INTO  ALARM 
MONITORING  SERVICES. 

(a)  Amendment.— Title  II  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.  232.  REGULATION  OF  ENTRY  INTO  ALARM 
MONITORING  SERVICES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  no  Bell  operating  company,  or 


any  affiliate  of  that  company,  shall  provide 
alarm  monitoring  services  for  the  protection 
of  life,  safety,  or  property.  A  Bell  operating 
company  may  transport  alarm  monitoring 
service  signals  but  on  a  common  carrier 
basis  only. 

■•(b)  AUTHORm*  TO  Petition.— Beginning 
5'/i  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  a  Bell  operating  company  or  any  af- 
filiate of  that  company  may  petition  the 
Commission  to  seek  permission  to  provide 
alarm  monitoring  services  for  the  protection 
of  life,  safety,  or  property. 

••(C)  AUTHORTTY  TO  PERMIT  BELL  OPERA-HNG 

Companies  to  Provide  Services.— Beginning 
6  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  permit  a  Bell  operating  company 
to  provide  alarm  monitoring  services  for  the 
protection  of  life,  safety,  or  property:  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  grant  such 
permission  until — 

"(1)  the  Department  of  Justice  finds  that 
there  is  no  substantial  possibility  that  such 
Bell  company  or  its  affiliates  could  use  mo- 
nopoly power  to  impede  competition  in  the 
market  such  Bell  company  seeks  to  enter; 
and 

"(2)  the  Commission  finds  that  the  provi- 
sion of  alarm  monitoring  services  by  the  Bell 
operating  company  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  that  the  Commission  has  the  capability 
to  effectively  enforce  any  requirements,  lim- 
itations, or  conditions  placed  upon  the  Bell 
operating  company  in  the  provision  of  alarm 
monitoring  services  for  the  protection  of 
life,  safety,  or  property,  including  the  regu- 
lations it  has  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d). 

"(d)  Regulations  Required.— Not  later 
than  6  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations — 

■■(1)  to  establish  such  requirements,  limita- 
tions, or  conditions  as  are  (A)  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  alarm  monitoring 
services  by  Bell  operating  companies  and 
their  affiliates,  and  (B)  effective  at  such 
time  as  a  Bell  operating  company  or  any  of 
its  affiliates  is  authorized  to  provide  alarm 
monitoring  services; 

••(2)  to  prohibit  Bell  operating  companies 
and  their  affiliates,  at  that  or  any  earlier 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, from  recording  in  any  fashion  the  oc- 
currence or  the  contents  of  calls  received  by 
providers  of  alarm  monitoring  services  for 
the  purposes  of  marketing  such  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Bell  operating  company,  any  of 
its  affiliates,  or  any  other  entity;  and 

••(3)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  receipt 
and  review  of  complaints  concerning  viola- 
tions by  such  companies  of  such  regulations, 
or  of  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder,  that  result  in  mate- 
rial financial  harm  to  a  provider  of  alarm 
monitoring  services. 

"(e)  Expedited  Consideration  of  Com- 
plaints.—The  procedures  established  under 
subsection  (d)(3)  shall  ensure  that  the  Com- 
mission will  make  a  final  determination 
with  respect  to  any  complaint  described  in 
such  subsection  within  120  days  after  receipt 
of  the  complaint.  If  the  complaint  contains 
an  appropriate  showing  that  the  alleged  vio- 
lation occurred,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  such  regulations, 
the  Commission  shall,  within  60  days  after 
receipt  of  the  complaint,  issue  a  cease  and 
desist  order  to  prevent  the  Bell  operating 
company  and  its  affiliates  from  continuing 
to  engage  in  such  violation  pending  such 
final  determination. 


"(f)  Remedies.— The  Commission  may  use 
any  remedy  available  under  title  V  of  this 
Act  to  terminate  and  punish  violations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(2).  Such  remedies 
may  include,  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  violation  was  willful  or  repeated, 
ordering  the  Bell  operating  company  to 
cease  offering  alarm  monitoring  services. 

"(g)  DEFiNi-noNS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'alarm  monitoring  services' 
means  services  that  detect  threats  to  life, 
safety,  or  property,  by  burglary,  fire,  vandal- 
ism, bodily  injury,  or  other  emergency, 
through  the  use  of  devices  that  transmit  sig- 
nals to  a  central  point  in  a  customer's  resi- 
dence, place  of  business,  or  other  fixed  prem- 
ises which— 

"(A)  retransmits  such  signals  to  a  remote 
monitoring  center  by  means  of  telephone  ex- 
change service  facilities,  and 

"(B)  serves  to  alert  persons  at  the  monitor- 
ing center  of  the  need  to  inform  police,  fire, 
rescue,  or  other  security  or  public  safety  per- 
sonnel of  the  threat  at  such  premises. 
Such  term  does  not  include  medical  monitor- 
ing devices  attached  to  individuals  for  the 
automatic  surveillance  of  ongoing  medical 
conditions. 

"(2)  The  term  "Bell  operating  company'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  233  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'affiliate'  means  a  person 
that  (directly  or  indirectly)  owns  or  con- 
trols, is  owned  or  controlled  by.  or  is  under 
common  ownership  or  control  with,  another 
person.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  to 
own  refers  to  owning  an  equity  interest  (or 
equivalent  thereof)  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent.". 

SEC.    452.    REGULATION    OF    ELECTRONIC    PUB- 
LISHING. 

Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.    233.    REGULATION   OF   ELECTRONIC    PUB- 
USHING. 

■■(a)  Ln  General.— (1)  A  Bell  operating 
company  and  any  affiliate  shall  not  engage 
in  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing  that 
is  disseminated  by  means  of  such  Bell  oper- 
ating company's  or  any  of  its  affiliates'  basic 
telephone  service. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  separated  affiliate  or  electronic  publishing 
joint  venture  from  engaging  in  the  provision 
of  electronic  publishing  or  any  other  lawful 
service  in  any  area. 

••(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  from 
engaging  in  the  provision  of  any  lawful  serv- 
ice other  than  electronic  publishing  in  any 
area  or  from  engaging  in  the  provision  of 
electronic  publishing  that  is  not  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  such  Bell  operating  com- 
pany's or  any  of  its  affiliates'  basic  tele- 
phone service. 

••(b)  Separated  Affiliate  or  Electronic 
Publishing  Joint  Venture  Requirements.— 
A  separated  affiliate  or  electronic  publishing 
joint  venture  shall— 

"(1)  maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts 
that  are  separate  from  those  of  the  Bell  oper- 
ating company  and  from  any  affiliate  and 
which  record  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  all  trans- 
actions, whether  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
Bell  operating  company; 

•■(2)  not  incur  debt  in  a  manner  that  would 
permit  a  creditor  upon  default  to  have  re- 
course to  the  assets  of  the  Bell  operating 
company; 

"(3)  prepare  financial  statements  that  are 
not  consolidated  with  those  of  the  Bell  oi)er- 
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atin?  company  or  any  affiliate,  provided  that 
consolidated  statements  may  also  be  pre- 
pared; 

•'(4)  file  with  the  Commission  annual  re- 
ports in  a  form  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  Form  10-K  referenced  at  17  C.F.R.  249.310 
as  that  section  and  form  are  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment: 

"(5)  after  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  not  hire  as  corporate  officers 
sales  and  marketing  management  personnel 
whose  responsibilities  at  the  separated  affili- 
ate or  electronic  publishing  joint  venture 
will  include  the  geographic  area  where  the 
Bell  operating  company  provides  basic  tele- 
phone service,  or  network  operations  person- 
nel whose  responsibilities  at  the  separated 
affiliate  or  electronic  publishing  joint  ven- 
ture would  require  dealing  directly  with  the 
Bell  operating  company,  any  person  who  was 
employed  by  the  Bell  operating  company 
during  the  year  preceding  their  date  of  hire, 
provided  that  this  requirement  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  subject  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  that  gives  such  persons 
rights  to  be  employed  by  a  separated  affili- 
ate or  electronic  publishing  joint  venture  of 
the  Bell  operating  company; 

"(6)  not  provide  any  wireline  telephone  ex- 
change service  in  any  telephone  exchange 
area  where  a  Bell  operating  company  with 
which  it  is  under  common  ownership  or  con- 
trol provides  basic  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice except  on  a  resale  basis; 

"(7)  not  use  the  name,  trademarks,  or  serv- 
ice marks  of  an  existing  Bell  operating  com- 
pany except  for  names  or  service  marks  that 
are  or  were  used  in  common  with  the  entity 
that  owns  or  controls  the  Bell  operating 
company; 

"(8)  have  performed  annually  by  March  31, 
or  any  other  date  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, a  compliance  review  which— 

"(A)  must  be  conducted  by  an  independent 
entity  which  is  subject  to  professional,  legal, 
and  ethical  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining compliance  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  with  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion that  imposes  a  requirement  on  such  sep- 
arated affiliate  or  electronic  publishing  joint 
venture;  and 

"(B)  must  be  maintained  by  the  separated 
affiliate  for  a  period  of  5  years  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  lawful  authority;  and 

•■(9)  within  90  days  of  receiving  a  review  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (8).  file  a  report  of  such 
exceptions  and  any  corrective  action  with 
the  Commission  and  allow  any  person  to  in- 
spect and  copy  such  report  subject  to  reason- 
able safeguards  to  protect  any  proprietary 
information  contained  in  such  report  from 
being  used  for  purposes  other  than  to  enforce 
or  pursue  remedies  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Bell  Oper.'vting  Compa.n'y  Require- 
ments.—A  bell  operating  company  under 
common  ownership  or  control  with  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate  or  electronic  publishing  ven- 
ture shall— 

•■(1)  not  provide  a  separated  affiliate  any 
facilities,  services  or  basic  telephone  service 
information  unless  it  makes  such  facilities, 
services,  or  information  available  to  unaffili- 
ated entities  upon  request  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions; 

"(2)  carry  out  transactions  with  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  the 
manner  that  unrelated  parties  would  carry 
out  independent  transactions  and  not  based 
upon  the  affiliation; 

"(3)  carry  out  transactions  with  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  which  involve  the  transfer  of 
personnel,  assets,  or  anything  of  value,  pur- 
suant to  written  contracts  or  tariffs  that  are 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  made  publicly 
available; 


"(4)  carry  out  transactions  with  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate  in  a  manner  that  is  auditable 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles; 

"(5)  value  any  assets  that  are  transferred 
to  a  separated  affiliate  at  the  greater  of  net 
book  cost  or  fair  market  value; 

"(6)  value  any  assets  that  are  transferred 
to  it  by  its  separated  affiliate  at  the  lesser  of 
net  book  cost  or  fair  market  value; 

"(7)  except  for— 

"(A)  instances  where  Commission  or  State 
regulations  permit  in-arrears  payment  for 
tariffed  telecommunications  services;  or 

"(B)  the  investment  by  an  affiliate  of  divi- 
dends or  profits  derived  from  a  Bell  operat- 
ing company. 

not  provide  debt  or  equity  financing  directly 
or  indirectly  to  a  separated  affiliate; 

■■(8)  comply  fully  with  all  applicable  Com- 
mission and  State  cost  allocation  and  other 
accounting  rules; 

'•(9)  have  performed  annually  by  March  31. 
or  any  other  date  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, a  compliance  review  which 

••(A)  must  be  conducted  by  an  independent 
entity  which  is  subject  to  professional,  legal, 
and  ethical  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining compliance  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  with  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion that  imposes  a  requirement  on  such  Bell 
operating  company;  and 

•■<B)  must  be  maintained  by  the  Bell  oper- 
ating company  for  a  period  of  5  years  subject 
to  review  by  any  lawful  authority; 

"(10)  within  90  days  of  receiving  a  review 
described  in  paragraph  (9).  file  a  report  of 
such  exceptions  and  any  corrective  action 
with  the  Commission  and  allow  any  person 
to  inspect  and  copy  such  report  subject  to 
reasonable  safeguards  to  protect  any  propri- 
etary information  contained  in  such  report 
from  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  to 
enforce  or  pursue  remedies  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(11)  if  it  provides  facilities  or  services  for 
telecommunication,  transmission,  billing 
and  collection,  or  physical  collocation  to 
any  electronic  publisher,  including  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  for  use  with  or  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing 
that  is  disseminated  by  means  of  such  Bell 
operating  company's  or  any  of  its  affiliates' 
basic  telephone  service,  provide  to  all  other 
electronic  publishers  the  same  type  of  facili- 
ties and  services  on  request,  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  or  as  required  by  the 
Commission  or  a  State,  and  unbundled  and 
individually  tariffed  to  the  same  extent  as 
provided  to  such  publisher; 

"(12)  provide  network  access  and  inter- 
connections for  basic  telephone  service  to 
electronic  publishers  at  prices  that  are  regu- 
lated so  long  as  the  prices  for  these  services 
are  subject  to  regulation; 

"(13)  if  prices  for  network  access  and  inter- 
connection for  basic  telephone  service  are  no 
longer  subject  to  regulation,  provide  elec- 
tronic publishers  such  services  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  a  separated  affiliate 
receives  such  services; 

"(14)  if  any  basic  telephone  service  used  by 
electronic  publishers  ceases  to  require  a  tar- 
iff, provide  electronic  publishers  with  such 
service  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
a  separated  affiliate  receives  such  service; 

"(15)  provide  reasonable  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  terms 
to  all  affected  electronic  publishers  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  changes  in  basic  tele- 
phone service  network  design  and  technical 
standards  which  would  affect  the  provision 
of  electronic  publishing; 

"(16)  not  directly  or  indirectly  provide 
anything  of  monetary  value  to  a  separated 
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affiliate  unless  in  exchange  for  consideration 
at  least  equal  to  the  greater  of  its  net  book 
cost  or  fair  market  value,  except  the  invest- 
ment by  an  affiliate  of  dividends  or  profits 
derived  from  a  Bell  operating  company; 

"(17)  not  discriminate  in  the  presentation 
or  provision  of  any  gateway  for  electronic 
publishing  services  or  any  electronic  direc- 
tory of  information  services,  which  is  pro- 
vided over  such  Bell  operating  company's 
basic  telephone  service; 

"(18)  have  no  directors,  officers,  or  employ- 
ees in  common  with  a  separated  affiliate; 

"(19)  not  own  any  property  in  common 
with  a  separated  affiliate; 

"(20)  not  perform  hiring  or  training  of  per- 
sonnel performed  on  behalf  of  a  separated  af- 
filiate; 

"(21)  not  perform  the  purchasing,  installa- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  equipment  on  its  be- 
half of  a  separated  affiliate,  except  for  tele- 
phone service  that  it  provides  under  tariff  or 
contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(22)  not  perform  research  and  develop- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  separated  affiliate. 

"(d)  Customer  Proprietary  Network  In- 
formation.—a  Bell  operating  company  or 
any  affiliate  shall  not  provide  to  any  elec- 
tronic publisher,  including  a  separated  affili- 
ate or  electronic  publishing  joint  venture, 
customer  proprietary  network  information 
for  use  with  or  in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sion of  electronic  publishing  that  is  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  such  Bell  operating  com- 
pany's or  any  of  its  affiliates'  basic  tele- 
phone service  that  is  not  made  available  by 
the  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  to  all 
electronic  publishers  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

"(e)  Compliance  With  Safeguards.— a 
Bell  operating  company,  affiliate  or  its  sepa- 
rated affiliate  is  prohibited  from  acting  in 
concert  with  another  Bell  operating  com- 
pany or  any  entity  in  order  to  knowingly  and 
willfully  violate  or  evade  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  Telephone  Operating  Company  Divi- 
dends.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit an  affiliate  from  investing  dividends 
derived  from  a  Bell  operating  company  in  its 
separated  affiliate  and  subsections  (i)  and  (j) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
investment. 

"(g)  Joint  Marketing,  etc.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (h)— 

"(1)  A  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
carry  out  any  promotion,  marketing,  sales, 
or  advertising  for  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
separated  affiliate. 

"(2)  A  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
carry  out  any  promotion,  marketing,  sales, 
or  advertising  or  in  conjunction  with  an  af- 
filiate that  is  related  to  the  provision  of 
electronic  publishing. 

"(h)  Permissible  Joint  Activities.— 

"(1)  Joint  telemarketing.— a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  may  provide  inbound  tele- 
marketing or  referral  services  related  to  the 
provision  of  electronic  publishing  for  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  electronic  publishing  joint 
venture,  affiliate,  or  unaffiliated  electronic 
publisher,  provided  that  if  such  services  are 
provided  to  a  separated  affiliate,  electronic 
publishing  joint  venture,  or  affiliate,  such 
services  shall  be  made  available  to  all  elec- 
tronic publishers  on  request,  on  nondiscrim- 
inatory terms,  at  compensatory  prices,  and 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Commission  to 
ensure  that  the  Bell  operating  company's 
method  of  providing  telemarketing  or  refer- 
ral and  its  price  structure  do  not  competi- 
tively disadvantage  any  electronic  publish- 
ers regardless  of  size,  including  those  which 
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do  not  use  the  Bell  operating  company's  tele- 
marketing services. 

"(2)  Teaming  arrangements.— A  Bell  oper- 
ating company  may  engage  in  nondiscrim- 
inatory teaming  or  business  arrangements  to 
engage  in  electronic  publishing  with  any  sep- 
arated affiliate  or  with  any  other  electronic 
publisher  provided  that  the  Bell  operating 
company  only  provides  facilities,  services, 
and  basic  telephone  service  information  as 
authorized  by  this  section  and  provided  that 
the  Bell  operating  company  does  not  own 
such  teaming  or  business  arrangement. 

"(3)  Electronic  publishing  joint  ven- 
tures.—a  Bell  operating  company  or  affili- 
ate may  participate  on  a  nonexclusive  basis 
in  electronic  publishing  joint  ventures  with 
entities  that  are  not  any  Bell  operating  com- 
pany, affiliate,  or  separated  affiliate  to  pro- 
vide electronic  publishing  services,  provided 
that  the  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate 
has  not  more  than  a  50  percent  direct  or  indi- 
rect equity  interest  (or  the  equivalent  there- 
of) or  the  right  to  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  gross  revenues  under  a  revenue  sharing 
or  royalty  agreement  in  any  electronic  pub- 
lishing joint  venture.  Officers  and  employees 
of  a  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  par- 
ticipating in  an  electronic  publishing  joint 
venture  may  not  have  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting  control  over  the  electronic  pub- 
lishing joint  venture.  In  the  case  of  joint 
ventures  with  small,  local  electronic  pub- 
lishers, the  Commission  for  good  cause 
shown  may  authorize  the  Bell  operating 
company  or  affiliate  to  have  a  larger  equity 
interest,  revenue  share,  or  voting  control  but 
not  to  exceed  80  percent.  A  Bell  operating 
company  participating  in  an  electronic  pub- 
lishing joint  venture  may  provide  promotion, 
marketing,  sales,  or  advertising  personnel 
and  services  to  such  joint  venture. 

"(i)  Transactions  Related  to  the  Provi- 
sion of  Electronic  Pubushing  Between  a 
Telephone  Operating  Company  and  any  Af- 
filiate.— 

"(1)  Any  provision  of  facilities,  services,  or 
basic  telephone  service  information  or  any 
transfer  of  assets,  personnel,  or  anything  of 
commercial  or  competitive  value  from  a  Bell 
operating  company  to  any  affiliate  related 
to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing 
shall  be — 

"(A)  recorded  in  the  books  and  records  of 
each  entity; 

"(B)  auditable  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles;  and 

"(C)  pursuant  to  written  contracts  or  tar- 
iffs filed  with  the  Commission  or  a  State  and 
made  publicly  available. 

"(2)  Any  transfer  of  assets  directly  related 
to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing 
from  a  Bell  operating  company  to  an  affili- 
ate shall  be  valued  at  the  greater  of  net  book 
cost  or  fair  market  value.  Any  transfer  of  as- 
sets related  to  the  provision  of  electronic 
publishing  from  an  affiliate  to  the  Bell  oper- 
ating company  shall  be  valued  at  the  lesser 
of  net  book  cost  or  fair  market  value. 

"(3)  A  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
provide  an  affiliate  any  facilities,  services, 
or  basic  telephone  service  information  relat- 
ed to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing, 
which  such  affiliate  then  directly  or  indi- 
rectly provides  to  a  separated  affiliate,  and 
which  is  not  made  available  to  unaffiliated 
companies  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

"(j)  Transactions  Related  to  the  Provi- 
sion OF  Electronic  Publishing  Between  an 

AFFILIATE  AND  A  SEPARATED  AFFILIATE.— 

"(1)  Any  facilities,  services,  or  basic  tele- 
phone service  information  provided  or  any 
assets,  personnel,  or  anything  of  commercial 


or  competitive  value  transferred,  from  a  Bell 
operating  company  to  any  affiliate  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (i)  and  then  provided  or 
transferred  to  a  separated  affiliate  shall  be— 

"(A)  recorded  in  the  books  and  records  of 
each  entity; 

"(B)  auditable  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles;  and 

"(C)  pursuant  to  written  contracts  or  tar- 
iffs filed  with  the  Commission  or  a  State  and 
made  publicly  available. 

(2)  Any  transfer  of  assets  directly  related 
to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing 
from  a  Bell  operating  company  to  any  affili- 
ate as  described  in  subsection  (i)  and  then 
transferred  to  a  separated  affiliate  shall  be 
valued  at  the  greater  of  net  book  cost  or  fair 
market  value.  Any  transfer  of  assets  related 
to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing 
from  a  separated  affiliate  to  any  affiliate 
and  then  transferred  to  the  Bell  operating 
company  as  described  in  subsection  (i)  shall 
be  valued  at  the  lesser  of  net  book  cost  or 
fair  market  value. 

(3)  An  affiliate  shall  not  provide  a  sepa- 
rated affiliate  any  facilities,  services,  or 
basic  telephone  service  information  related 
to  the  provision  of  electronic  publishing, 
which  were  provided  to  such  affiliate  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  a  Bell  operating  com- 
pany, and  which  is  not  made  available  to  un- 
affiliated companies  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

"(k)  Other  Electronic  Publishers.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (h)(3) — 

(1)  A  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
have  any  officers,  employees,  property,  or  fa- 
cilities in  common  with  any  entity  whose 
principal  business  is  publishing  of  which  a 
part  is  electronic  publishing. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  shall  serve  as  a  director  of  any 
entity  whose  principal  business  is  publishing 
of  which  a  part  is  electronic  publishing. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  a  Bell  operating  company  or  an  affiliate 
that  owns  an  electronic  publishing  joint  ven- 
ture shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
electronic  publishing  business  solely  because 
of  such  ownership. 

"(4)  A  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
carry  out— 

"(A)  any  marketing  or  sales  for  any  entity 
that  engages  in  electronic  publishing;  or 

"(B)  any  hiring  of  personnel,  purchasing, 
or  production,  for  any  entity  that  engages  in 
electronic  publishing. 

"(5)  The  Bell  operating  company  shall  not 
provide  any  facilities,  services,  or  basic  tele- 
phone service  information  to  any  entity  that 
engages  in  electronic  publishing,  for  use  with 
or  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  elec- 
tronic publishing  that  is  disseminated  by 
means  of  such  Bell  operating  company's  or 
any  of  its  affiliates'  basic  telephone  service, 
unless  equivalent  facilities,  services,  or  in- 
formation are  made  available  on  equivalent 
terms  and  conditions  to  all. 

"(1)  Transition.— Any  electronic  publish- 
ing service  being  offered  to  the  public  by  a 
Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  have 
one  year  from  such  date  of  enactment  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(m)  Sunset.— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  cease  to  apply  to  a  Bell  operating 
company  or  its  affiliate  or  separated  affiliate 
in  any  telephone  exchange  area  on  June  30, 
2000. 

"(n)  Private  Right  of  Action.— 

"(1)  Any  person  claiming  that  any  act  or 
practice  of  any  Bell  operating  company,  af- 
filiate, or  separated  affiliate  constitutes  a 


violation  of  this  section  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Commission  or  bring  suit  as 
provided  in  section  207  of  this  Act,  and  such 
Bell  operating  company,  affiliate,  or  sepa- 
rated affiliate  shall  be  liable  as  provided  in 
section  206  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  damages  may  not  be  awarded  for  a  vio- 
lation that  is  discovered  by  a  compliance  re- 
view as  required  by  subsection  (b)(8)  or  (c)(9) 
of  this  section  and  corrected  within  90  days. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1).  any  person  claiming  that  any  act 
or  practice  of  any  Bell  operating  company, 
affiliate,  or  separated  affiliate  constitutes  a 
violation  of  this  section  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Commission  for  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  such  violation  or  may  make  appli- 
cation in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices  or  for  an 
order  compelling  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(o)  Antitrust  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  modify,  impair,  or 
supersede  the  applicability  of  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

"(p)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'affiliate'  means  any  entity 
that,  directly  or  Indirectly,  owns  or  controls, 
is  owned  or  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com- 
mon ownership  or  control  with,  a  Bell  oper- 
ating company.  Such  term  shall  not  include 
a  separated  affiliate. 

"(2)  The  term  'basic  telephone  service' 
means  wireline  telephone  exchange  service 
provided  by  a  Bell  operating  company  in  a 
telephone  exchange  area,  except — 

"(A)  a  competitive  wireline  telephone  ex- 
change service  provided  in  a  telephone  ex- 
change area  where  another  entity  provides  a 
wireline  telephone  exchange  service  that  was 
provided  on  January  1.  1984:  and 

"(B)  wireless  telephone  exchange  service 
provided  by  an  affiliate  that  is  required  by 
the  Commission  to  be  a  corporate  entity  sep- 
arate from  the  Bell  operating  company. 

"(3)  The  term  'basic  telephone  service  In- 
formation' means  network  and  customer  in- 
formation of  a  Bell  operating  company  and 
other  information  acquired  by  a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  as  a  result  of  its  engaging  in 
the  provisions  of  basic  telephone  service. 

"(4)  The  term  'control'  has  the  meaning 
that  it  has  in  17  C.F.R.  240.12b-2.  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  pursuant  to  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a  et 
seq.)  or  any  successor  provision  to  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  term  'customer  proprietary  net- 
work information"  means — 

"(A)  information  which— 
."(i)  relates  to  the  quantity,  technical  con- 
figuration, type,  destination,  and  amount  of 
use  of  telephone  exchange  service  or  inter- 
exchange  telephone  service  subscribed  to  by 
any  customer  of  a  Bell  operating  company, 
and 

"(ii)  is  available  to  the  Bell  operating  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  the  telephone  company- 
customer  relationship;  and 

"(B)  information  contained  in  the  bills  for 
telephone  exchange  service  or  interexchange 
telephone  service  received  by  a  customer  of 
a  Bell  operating  company. 

"(6)(A)  The  term  'electronic  publishing' 
means  the  dissemination,  provision,  publica- 
tion, or  sale  by  a  provider  or  publisher  to  an 
unaffiliated  entity  or  person  using  a  Bell  op- 
erating company's  local  exchange  facility  of 
any  information  which  the  provider  or  pub- 
lisher has  or  has  caused  to  be  originated,  au- 
thored, compiled,  collected,  or  edited  or  in 
which  the  provider  or  publisher  has  direct  or 
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Indirect  financial  or  proprietary  interest,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following:: 

"(1)  news  or  entertainment: 

"(ii)  business,  financial,  legal,  consumer, 
or  credit  material: 

'•(iii)  editorials; 

"(iv)  columns: 

"(V)  sports  reporting: 

"(vl)  features: 

"(vii)  advertising: 

"(vlli)  photos  or  images: 

"(Ix)  archival  or  research  material: 

"(X)  legal  notices  or  public  records: 

"(xi)  scientific,  educational,  instructional, 
technical,  professional,  trade,  or  other  lit- 
erary materials:  or 

"(xii)  other  like  or  similar  information. 

"(B)  The  term  'electronic  publishing'  shall 
not  include  the  following  network  services: 

"(i)  Information  access  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined by  the  Modillcation  of  Final  Judgment. 

"(iii)  The  transmission  of  information  as  a 
common  carrier. 

"(iii)  The  transmission  of  information  as 
part  of  a  gateway  to  an  information  service 
that  does  not  involve  the  generation  or  al- 
teration of  the  content  of  information,  in- 
cluding data  transmission,  address  trans- 
lation, protocol  conversion,  billing  manage- 
ment, introductory  information  content,  and 
navigational  systems  that  enable  users  to 
access  electronic  publishing  service,  which 
do  not  affect  the  presentation  of  such  elec- 
tronic publishing  services  to  users. 

"(vi)  Voice  storage  and  retrieval  services, 
including  voice  message  and  electronic  mail 
services. 

"(V)  Level  2  gateway  services  as  those  serv- 
ices are  defined  by  the  Commission's  Second 
Report  and  order.  Recommendation  to  Con- 
gress and  Second  Further  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  in  CC  Docket  No.  87-266  dated 
August  14.  1992. 

"(vl)  Data  processing  services  that  do  not 
involve  the  generation  or  alteration  of  the 
content  of  information. 

"(vli)  Transaction  processing  systems  that 
do  not  involve  the  generation  or  alteration 
of  the  content  of  information. 

"(vlii)  Electronic  billing  or  advertising  of  a 
Bell  operating  company's  regulated  tele- 
communications services. 

"(Ix)  Language  translation. 

"(X)  Conversion  data  from  one  format  to 
another. 

"(xi)  The  provision  of  information  nec- 
essary for  the  management,  control,  or  oper- 
ation of  a  telephone  company  telecommuni- 
cation system. 

"(xii)  The  provision  of  directory  assistance 
that  provides  names,  addresses,  and  tele- 
phone numbers  and  does  not  include  adver- 
tising. 

"(xlii)  Caller  Identification  services. 

"(xiv)  Repair  and  provisioning  databases 
for  telephone  company  operations. 

"(XV)  Credit  card  and  billing  validation  for 
telephone  company  operations. 

"(xvl)  911-E  and  other  emergency  assist- 
ance databases. 

"(xvii)  Any  other  network  service  of  a  type 
that  is  like  or  similar  to  these  network  serv- 
ices and  that  does  not  involve  the  generation 
or  alteration  of  the  content  of  information. 

"(xviii)  Any  upgrades  to  these  network 
services  that  do  not  involve  the  generation 
or  alteration  of  the  content  of  information. 

"(C)  The  term  'electronic  publishing'  also 
shall  not  include — 

"(i)  full  motion  video  entertainment  on  de- 
mand: and 

"(ii)  video  programming  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act. 

"(7)  The  term  'electronic  publishing  joint 
venture'  means  a  joint  venture  owned  by  a 


Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  that  en- 
gages in  the  provision  of  electronic  publish- 
ing which  is  disseminated  by  means  of  such 
Bell  operating  company's  or  any  of  its  affili- 
ates' basic  telephone  service. 

"(8)  The  term  'entity'  means  any  organiza- 
tion, and  includes  corporations,  partner- 
ships, sole  proprietorships,  associations,  and 
joint  ventures. 

"(9)  The  term  'inbound  telemarketing' 
means  the  marketing  of  property,  goods,  or 
services  by  telephone  to  a  customer  or  po- 
tential customer  who  initiated  the  call. 

"(10)  The  term  'own'  with  respect  to  an  en- 
tity means  to  have  a  direct  or  indirect  eq- 
uity interest  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of 
more  than  10  percent  of  an  entity,  or  the 
right  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  an  entity  under  a  revenue  shar- 
ing or  royalty  agreement. 

"(11)  The  term  'separated  affiliate'  means  a 
corporation  under  common  ownership  or 
control  with  a  Bell  operating  company  that 
does  not  own  or  control  with  a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  and  is  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  Bell  operating  company  and  that  en- 
gages in  the  provision  of  electronic  publish- 
ing which  is  disseminated  by  means  of  such 
Bell  operating  company's  or  any  of  its  affili- 
ates' basic  telephone  service. 

"(12)  The  term  "Bell  operating  company" 
means  the  corporations  subject  to  the  Modi- 
fication of  Final  Judgment  and  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix A  thereof,  or  any  entity  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  corporation,  or  any  suc- 
cessor or  assign  of  such  corporation,  but  does 
not  include  an  electronic  publishing  joint 
venture  owned  by  such  corporation  or  en- 
tity.". 

Subtitle  C — Information  Services 

SEC.    491.    PROVISION    OF    INFORMATION    SERV- 
ICES. 

Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section; 

"SEC.   234.   PROVISION   OF   INFORMA'nON   SERV- 
ICES 

"(a)  Provision  of  Gateway  Service.— Un- 
less expressly  provided  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 
any  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate 
thereof  that  offers  a  gateway  service  make 
such  service  available  concurrently  to  all  of 
its  subscribers  under  nondiscriminatory 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions,  and  shall  offer 
gateway  service  functions  to  all  providers  of 
information  services  on  nondiscriminatory 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions. 

"(b)  Prevention  of  Cross-Subsidies.— In 
addition  to  regulations  on  cross-subsidiza- 
tion that  are  prescribed  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe cost  allocation  regulations  to  prevent 
any  Bell  operating  company  or  affiliate  that 
offers  services  that  have  market  power  from 
using  revenues  from  such  services  to  sub- 
sidize competitive  information  services. 

"(c)  Restriction  on  State  Regulation.— 
Notwithstanding  section  2(b)  of  this  Act.  a 
State  may  not  regulate  the  rates,  terms,  or 
conditions  for  the  offering  of  information 
services,  except  as  provided  in  title  VI. 

"(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'Bell  operating  company'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
231. 

"(2)  The  term  'gateway  service'  means  an 
information  service  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  provider  of  an  electronic  publishing  serv- 
ice or  other  information  service,  provides  a 
subscriber  with  access  to  such  electronic 
publishing  service  or  other  information  serv- 
ice, utilizing  the  following  functions;  data 
transmission,  address  translation,  billing  in- 


formation,  protocol  conversion,  and  intro- 
ductory information  content. 

"(3)  The  term  'affiliate'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  under  section  236  of  this 
Act." 

Subtitle  D — InterLATA  Telecommunications 
Services 

SEC.    481.     INTERLATA    TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES. 

Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section; 

"SEC.    235.    INTERLATA    TELECOMMUNICA"nONS 
SERVICES. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— Notwithstanding  any  re- 
striction or  obligation  imposed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  pursuant  to 
section  11(D)  of  the  Modification  of  Final 
Judgment,  a  Bell  operating  company  may 
engage  in  the  provision  of  interLATA  tele- 
communications services  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  any  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder.  No  Bell  operat- 
ing company  or  affiliate  of  a  Bell  operating 
company  shall  engage  in  the  provision  of 
interLATA  telecommunications  services,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  section 

"(b)  Currently  authorized  activities.— 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  a  Bell  oper- 
ating company  from  engaging,  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
in  any  activity  as  authorized  by  an  order  en- 
tered by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  section 
VIII(C)  of  the  Modification  of  Final  Judg- 
ment if  such  order  was  entered  on  or  before 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(c)  Petition  for  authority.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  Bell  operating  com- 
pany or  its  affiliate  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  provide  interLATA 
telecommunications  services.  The  petition 
shall  describe  with  particularity  the  nature 
and  scope  of  each  proposed  interLATA  tele- 
communications service,  and  of  each  product 
market  or  service  market,  and  each  geo- 
graphic market,  for  which  authorization  is 
sought. 

"(2)  Required  showing  for  in-market 
services.— The  Commission  may.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  and  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in 
which  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, grant  a  petition  for  authority  to 
offer  an  interLATA  telecommunications 
service  to  be  originated,  terminated,  or  oth- 
erwise provided  in  any  area  in  which  the  pe- 
titioner or  its  affiliate  provides  telephone 
exchange  or  exchange  access  services,  only 
if- 

"(A)  the  showing  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
is  made: 

"(B)  all  the  regulations  required  by  section 
230  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
and  each  relevant  State  certifies  and  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  petitioning  Bell 
operating  company  or  its  affiliate  is  provid- 
ing telephone  exchange  and  exchange  access 
service  in  the  relevant  telephone  exchange 
or  exchange  access  market  in  full  compli- 
ance with  such  regulations;  and 

"(C)  the  Commission  finds,  after  receiving 
factual  evidence  submitted  by  the  State, 
that  there  is  actual  and  demonstrable  com- 
petition to  the  Bell  operating  company's 
telephone  exchange  and  exchange  access 
services  in  each  relevant  area,  based  on  the 
requirement  that  actual  and  demonstrable 
competition  exists  when  telephone  exchange 
and  exchange  access  services— 

"(i)  are  available  from  at  least  one  pro- 
vider that  is  unaffiliated  with  the  petition- 
ing Bell  operating  company  or  its  affiliates: 


"(Ii)  offered  predominantly  over  facilities 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Bell  operat- 
ing company  or  its  affiliates  and  are  com- 
parable in  geographic  range,  function,  qual- 
ity, and  price  to  the  service  offered  by  the 
petitioning  Bell  operating  company  or  its  af- 
filiate; and 

"(iii)  subscribed  to  by  a  significant  number 
of  persons  in  each  relevant  area. 

"(3)  Required  showing  for  out-of-market 
services.— The  Commission  may.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  and  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in 
which  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, grant  authority  to  a  petitioning 
Bell  operating  company  or  its  affiliate  to 
provide  interLATA  telecommunications 
services  not  described  in  paragraph  (2),  upon 
a  showing  by  the  petitioner  that  there  is  no 
substantial  possibility  that  the  Bell  operat- 
ing company  or  its  affiliates  could  use  mar- 
ket power  in  a  telephone  exchange  and  ex- 
change access  service  market  to  imjjede 
competition  in  the  interLATA  telecommuni- 
cations services  market  that  the  petitioner 
seeks  to  enter. 

"(4)  INTERLATA  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERV- 
ICE SAFEGUARDS.— 

"(A)  Separate  subsidiary;  fulfillment 
OF  certain  REQUESTS.— Other  than 
interLATA  services  authorized  by  an  order 
entered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion Vni(C)  of  the  Modification  of  Final 
Judgment  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  a  Bell  operating  company  or 
an  affiliate  thereof  providing  interLATA 
services  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  do  so  through  a  separate  subsidiary  as 
specified  in  section  236.  Such  separate  sub- 
sidiary shall — 

"(i)  fulfill  any  requests  from  an  unaffili- 
ated entity  for  exchange  access  service  with- 
in a  i)eriod  no  longer  than  that  in  which  it 
provides  such  exchange  access  service  to  it- 
self or  to  its  affiliates: 

"(ii)  fulfill  any  such  requests  with  ex- 
change access  service  of  a  quality  that  meets 
or  exceeds  the  quality  of  exchange  access 
services  provided  by  the  Bell  operating  com- 
pany or  its  affiliates  to  itself  or  its  affiliate; 
and 

"(iii)  provide  exchange  access  at  rates  to 
all  interLATA  carriers  at  rates  that  are  not 
unreasonably  discriminatory. 

"(B)  Commission  action  on  complaints.— 
With  respect  to  any  complaint  brought  under 
section  208  alleging  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion or  the  regulations  implementing  it.  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  order  within  1 
year  after  such  complaint  is  filed. 

"(d)  Additional  Interlata  Authority  As- 
sociated With  Cable  Television  Service.— 

"(1)  Authority.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (c).  a  Bell  operating  company  or  its 
affiliate  may— 

"(A)  own  and  operate  receive-only  anten- 
nas, satellite  master  antenna  television  fa- 
cilities, and  satellite  earth  stations,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  cable  service: 

"(B)  own  and  operate  interLATA  distribu- 
tion facilities  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding cable  service;  and 

"(C)  engage  in  interLATA  telecommuni- 
cations service  for  the  purpose  of  one-way 
transmission  of  video  and  audio  program- 
ming solely  for  cable  service. 

"(2)  Restriction.— A  Bell  operating  com- 
pany may  own  and  operate  the  antennas,  sta- 
tions, and  facilities  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  and  (B)  only  through  one  or  more  af- 
filiates that  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Bell  operating  company's  local  exchange 
company. 


"(e)  Additional  AuTHORmr  To  Provide 
Lmterlata  Services  Relating  to  Cellular 
Mobile  Radio  Services.— 

"(1)  authority.— A  Bell  operating  com- 
pany or  its  cellular  affiliate  may  provide  the 
interLATA  services  authorized  under  this 
section  solely  as  necessary  to  provide  cel- 
lular mobile  radio  services. 

"(2)  Intersystem  handoff.— a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  or  its  cellular  affiliate  may 
provide  intersystem  handoff.  across  LATA 
boundaries,  of  cellular  mobile  radio  trans- 
missions between  adjacent  cellular  systems, 
including  the  provision  of  such  transmission 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  calls  in  progress  without  inter- 
ruption or  degradation  of  service  due  to  the 
movement  of  the  mobile  telephone  unit  or 
the  characteristics  of  radio  propagation. 

"(3)  AuTOMA'nc  CALL  DELIVERY.— A  Bell  Op- 
erating company  or  its  cellular  affiliate  may 
provide  the  routing  of  cellular  transmissions 
between  its  cellular  system  and  a  cellular 
system  located  in  another  LATA,  for  pur- 
poses of  completing  a  call  to  one  of  its  out- 
of-region  cellular  customers. 

"(4)  Use  of  leased  facilities.— Facilities 
necessary  for  intersystem  handoff  across 
LATA  boundaries  or  interLATA  routing  of 
cellular  transmissions,  as  permitted  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  shall  be  leased  by  a 
Bell  operating  company  or  its  cellular  affili- 
ate from  a  carrier  (other  than  a  Bell  operat- 
ing company  or  its  affiliate)  authorized  to 
provide  interLATA  telecommunications. 

"(5)  Equal  access  and  presubscription.— 
Notwithstanding  any  restriction  or  obliga- 
tion imposed  pursuant  to  the  Modification  of 
Final  Judgment  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  uniform  equal  access  and  long  dis- 
tance presubscription  requirements  for  pro- 
viders of  all  cellular  and  two-way  wireless 
services. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNs.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'LATA'  means  the  local  ac- 
cess and  transport  area  as  defined  in  United 
States  v.  Western  Electric  Co..  569  F.Supp. 
990  (United  States  District  Court.  District  of 
Columbia)  and  subsequent  judicial  orders  re- 
lating thereto. 

"(2)  The  term  'cable  service'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  under  section  602.". 

SEC.  482.  JURISDICTION. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  153)  is  amended  by  striking 
"section  332"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  229.  230.  234.  235,  237.  and  332". 
TITLE  V— REGULATORY  PARITY  BETWEEN 

TELEPHONE  AND  CABLE  COMPANIES 
SEC.  501.  OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL  OF  CABLE 
TELEVISION     SYSTEMS    AND    TELE- 
PHONE COMPANIES. 

Section  613(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

■■(b)(1)(A)  No  local  exchange  carrier,  sub- 
ject in  whole  or  in  part  to  title  U  of  this  Act, 
nor  any  affiliate  of  such  carrier,  owned  by, 
operated  by,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  carrier,  may— 

"(i>  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  a  5  percent  financial 
interest,  any  management  interest,  or  any 
other  interest,  in  any  cable  system  that  is 
providing  service  within  the  carrier's  tele- 
phone exchange  service  area  and  is  owned  by 
an  unaffiliated  person;  or 

"(ii)  enter  into  any  joint  venture  or  part- 
nership with  a  cable  operator  to  provide 
video  programming  to  subscribers  within 
such  telephone  exchange  service  area. 

"(B)  A  local  exchange  carrier  shall  not  pro- 
vide video  programming  directly  to  subscrib- 


ers in  Its  telephone  exchange  service  area 
unless — 

"(i)  such  video  programming  is  provided 
through  a  separate  subsidiary  as  set  forth  in 
section  236:  and 

"(ii)  the  Commission  finds  that  the  local 
exchange  carrier  offers  service  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  230  in. the  geographic  area  in 
which  it  seeks  to  provide  video  program- 
ming. 

"(C)  A  local  exchange  carrier  that  provides 
video  programming  directly  to  subscribers  is 
a  cable  operator  as  defined  in  section  602. 

"(D)  A  local  exchange  carrier  shall  not  en- 
gage in  practices  prohibited  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  a  State  (including  but  not  limited 
to  the  improper  assignment  of  costs)  that 
subsidize  directly  or  indirectly  its  video  pro- 
gramming operations. 

"(E)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  local  exchange  carrier  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  carrier  provides  telephone  ex- 
change service  in  an  area  to  which  an  exemph 
tion  applies  under  section  63.58  of  title  47. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1994). 

"(F)  Upon  a  showing  that  a  local  exchange 
carrier  has  no  market  power  in  its  telephone 
service  area,  the  Commission  shall  exempt 
the  carrier  from  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs.(B)and  (D). 

"(2)(A)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  provide 
telecommunications  services  directly  to  sub- 
scribers in  its  cable  service  area  unless  such 
telecommunications  services  are  provided 
through  a  separate  subsidiary. 

"(B)  No  cable  operator,  nor  any  affiliate  of 
such  cable  operator,  owned  by.  operated  by. 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  ownership 
with  such  cable  operator,  may — 

"(i)  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  a  5  percent  financial 
interest,  any  management  interest,  or  any 
other  interest,  in  any  local  exchange  carrier 
that  is  providing  local  exchange  service 
within  the  local  cable  operator's  service 
area:  or 

"(ii)  enter  Into  any  joint  venture  or  part- 
nership with  such  local  exchange  carrier,  un- 
less— 

"(I)  the  joint  venture  of  partnership  ad- 
vances the  objectives  of  local  competition  by 
promoting  or  increasing  telecommunications 
competition  over  facilities  separate  from  the 
local  exchange  carriers'  facilities  in  the  local 
exchange  carrier's  service  area;  and 

"(II)  the  local  exchange  carrier's  interest 
in  such  competing  telecommunications  serv- 
ices provider  does  not  retard  the  competing 
provider's  incentives  to  compete. 

■"(C)  A  cable  operator  shall  not  engage  in 
practices  prohibited  by  the  Commission  or 
by  a  State  (including  but  not  limited  to  the 
improper  assignment  of  costs)  that  subsidize 
directly  or  indirectly  its  telecommuni- 
cations services. 

"(D)  Upon  a  showing  that  a  cable  operator 
has  no  market  power  in  its  cable  service 
area,  the  Commission  shall  exempt  the  cable 
operator  from  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C).". 

SEC.  502.  CONSUMER  AND  COMPETITIVE  SAFE- 
GUARDS. 

Title  n  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  23*.  CONSUMER  AND  COMPETmVE  SAFE- 
GUARDS. 

"(a)  SEPARATE  Subsidiary.— 
"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Any  subsidiary  required 
by  section  235  or  613(b)(1)  shall,  at  a  mini- 
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mum.  be  separated  from  a  local  exchangee 
carrier,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  and  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Transaction  requirements.— Any 
transaction  between  such  a  subsidiary  and 
any  local  exchange  carrier  and  any  other  af- 
filiate of  the  carrier  shall  not  be  based  upon 
any  preference  or  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  subsidiary  arising  out  of  the  subsidiary's 
affiliation  with  the  carrier. 

"(3)  Separate  operation  and  property.— 
A  subsidiary  required  by  this  subsection  may 
not  enter  into  any  joint  venture  activities  or 
partnership  with  a  local  exchange  carrier  or 
any  affiliate  of  such  carrier. 

"(4)  Separate  commercial  activities.— a 
subsidiary  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
carry  out  its  marketing  and  sales  directly 
and  separate  from  any  local  exchange  carrier 
or  its  affiliate. 

"(5)  Books,  records,  and  accounts.— Any 
subsidiary  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission  which 
shall  be  separate  from  the  books,  records, 
and  accounts  maintained  by  any  local  ex- 
change carrier  or  any  affiliates  of  such  car- 
rier. 

"(6)  Provision  of  services  and  informa- 
tion.— A  local  exchange  carrier  may  not  pro- 
vide any  sei-vices  or  Information  to  a  subsidi- 
ary required  by  this  subsection  unless  such 
services  or  Information  are  made  available 
to  others  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

"(7)  Prevention  of  cross-subsidies.— Any 
local  exchange  carrier  required  to  maintain 
a  subsidiary  under  this  subsection  shall  es- 
tablish and  administer,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  a  cost  al- 
location system  that  prohibits  any  cost  of 
providing  competitive  services  from  being 
subsidized  by  revenue  from  telephone  ex- 
change services.  The  cost  allocation  system 
shall  employ  a  formula  that  ensures  that — 

"(A)  the  rates  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ices are  no  greater  than  they  would  have 
been  In  the  absence  of  such  Investment  in 
competitive  services  (taking  into  account 
any  decline  in  the  real  costs  of  providing 
such  telephone  exchange  services);  and 

"(B)  competitive  services  bear  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  joint  and  common  costs  of  facili- 
ties used  to  provide  telephone  exchange  and 
competitive  services. 

••(8)  Assets.— The  Commission  shall,  by 
regulation,  ensure  that  the  economic  risks 
associated  with  the  provision  of  competitive 
services  by  a  local  exchange  carrier  or  an  af- 
filiate thereof  (Including  any  increases  in 
the  carrier's  cost  of  capital  that  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  provision  of  such  services)  are 
not  borne  by  customers  of  telephone  ex- 
change services  in  the  event  of  a  business 
loss  or  failure.  Investments  or  other  expendi- 
tures assigned  to  competitive  services  shall 
not  be  reassigned  to  telephone  exchange 
service  or  telephone  exchange  access  service. 

"(9)  Debt. — Any  local  exchange  carrier, 
which  is  required  to  be  or  Is  structurally  sep- 
arate from  an  affiliate  engaged  In  the  provi- 
sion of  telephone  exchange  services,  shall 
not  obtain  credit  under  any  arrangement 
that  would— 

"(A)  permit  a  creditor,  upon  default,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assets  of  the  local  ex- 
change carrier;  or 

"(B)  induce  a  creditor  to  rely  on  the  tan- 
gible or  intangible  assets  of  the  local  ex- 
change carrier  In  extending  credit. 

"(b)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'affiliate'  means  any  organization 


or  entity  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  or 
controls,  or  is  owned  or  controlled  by.  or  is 
under  common  ownership  or  control  with,  a 
local  exchange  carrier.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'own',  'owned',  and 
■ownership'  mean  a  direct  or  indirect  equity 
interest  (or  equivalent  thereof)  of  more  than 
5  percent  of  an  organization  or  entity,  or  the 
right  to  more  than  5  percent  of  the  gross  rev- 
enues of  an  organization  or  entity  under  a 
revenue  sharing  or  royalty  agreement,  or 
any  substantial  management  or  financial  In- 
terest.". 

TITLE  VI— CUSTOMER  CONTROL  OVER 
I^fFORMATION 

SEC.    601.    CUSTOMER    INFORMATION    PROTEC- 
TIONS. 

Title  U  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.   237.   CUSTOMER   INFORMATION    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

"(a)  Customer  Proprietary  Network  In- 
formation.—A  local  exchange  carrier — 

"(1)  shall  not,  except  as  required  by  law  or 
upon  the  affirmative  request  of  the  customer 
to  which  the  Information  relates — 

"(A)  use  customer  proprietary  network  in- 
formation in  the  providing  of  any  service 
other  than  (i)  telephone  exchange  service  or 
telephone  toll  service,  or  (11)  a  service  nec- 
essary to  or  used  in  the  provision  of  tele- 
phone exchange  service  or  telephone  toll 
service; 

"(B)  use  customer  proprietary  network  in- 
formation in  the  Identification  or  solicita- 
tion of  potential  customers  for  any  service 
other  than  the  service  from  which  such  in- 
formation Is  derived; 

"(C)  use  such  information  in  their  provi- 
sion of  customer  premises  equipment;  or 

"(D)  disclose  such  information  to  any  affil- 
iate of  such  common  carrier  or  any  other 
person  that  is  not  an  employee  of  such  car- 
rier; 

"(2)  shall  disclose  such  information,  upon 
affirmative  written  request  by  the  customer, 
to  any  person  designated  by  the  customer: 

"(3)  shall,  whenever  such  common  carrier 
provides  any  aggregate  Information  based  on 
customer  proprietary  network  information 
or  any  data  base  or  other  compilation  of  cus- 
tomer proprietary  information  to  any  per- 
sonnel of  such  common  carrier,  or  any  affili- 
ate of  such  common  carrier,  that  are  en- 
gaged in  providing  any  service  that  is  not 
necessary  to  the  provision  of  telephone  ex- 
change service,  or  that  are  engaged  in  the 
provision  of  customer  premises  equipment, 
or  to  any  other  person  that  Is  not  an  em- 
ployee or  affiliate  of  such  carrier,  notify  the 
Commission  of  the  availability  of  such  ag- 
gregate or  compiled  information  and  shall 
provide  such  aggregate  or  compiled  informa- 
tion on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
any  other  service  or  equipment  provider 
upon  reasonable  request  therefor;  and 

"(4)  shall  not  discriminate  between  affili- 
ated and  unaffiliated  service  or  equipment 
providers  In  providing  access  to,  or  in  the 
use  and  disclosure  of,  individual  and  aggre- 
gate or  compiled  information  made  available 
consistent  with  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  disclo- 
sure of  customer  proprietary  network  infor- 
mation as  necessary— 

"(1)  to  render,  bill,  and  collect  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service  or  telephone  toll 
service; 

"(2)  to  render,  bill,  and  collect  for  any 
other  telecommunications  service  that  the 
customer  has  requested; 


"(3)  to  protect  the  rights  or  property  of  the 
carrier;  or 

"(4)  to  protect  users  of  any  of  those  serv- 
ices and  other  carriers  from  fraudulent,  abu- 
sive, or  unlawful  use  of  or  subscription  to 
such  service. 

"(c)  Exemption  Permitted.- The  Commis- 
sion may.  by  rule,  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  local  exchange  car- 
riers that  do  not  have  1,000,(XX)  aggregate  na- 
tionwide lines  installed  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  exemption  is  In  the 
public  interest  or  if  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements would  impose  an  undue  economic 
burden  on  the  carrier. 

"(d)  Duty  To  Provide  Subscriber  List  In- 
formation.—Notwithstanding  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  a  local  exchange  carrier  that 
provides  subscriber  list  Information  to  any 
affiliated  or  unaffiliated  service  provider  or 
person  shall  provide  subscriber  list  informa- 
tion on  a  timely  and  unbundled  basis,  under 
nondiscriminatory  and  reasonable  rates, 
terms,  and  conditions,  to  any  person  upon 
reasonable  request. 

"(e)  Automatic  Number  Identification 
Services.— 

"(1)  Contract  requirements.— Any  com- 
mon carrier  or  affiliate  of  a  common  carrier 
providing  automatic  number  identification 
services  to  any  person  shall  provide  such 
services  under  a  contract  or  tariff  containing 
telephone  subscriber  information  require- 
ments that  comply  with  this  subsection. 
Such  requirements  shall — 

"(A)  permit  such  person  to  use  the  tele- 
phone number  and  billing  Information  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  automatic  number 
identification  service  for  billing  and  collec- 
tion, routing,  screening,  and  completion  of 
the  originating  telephone  subscriber's  call  or 
transaction,  or  for  services  directly  related 
to  the  originating  telephone  subscriber's  call 
or  transaction; 

"(B)  prohibit  such  person  from  reusing  or 
selling  the  telephone  number  or  billing  infor- 
mation provided  pursuant  to  the  automatic 
number  identification  service  without  first 
orally  (1)  notifying  the  originating  telephone 
subscriber  and  (li)  extending  to  such  sub- 
scriber the  option  to  limit  or  prohibit  such 
reuse  or  sale;  and 

"(C)  prohibit  such  person  from  disclosing, 
except  as  permitted  by  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B),  any  Information  derived  from  the 
automatic  number  identification  service  for 
any  purpose  other  than — 

"(1)  performing  the  services  or  trans- 
actions that  are  the  subject  of  the  originat- 
ing telephone  subscriber's  call, 

"(11)  ensuring  network  performance,  secu- 
rity, and  the  effectiveness  of  call  delivery, 

"(iii)  compiling,  using,  and  disclosing  ag- 
gregate information,  and 

"(Iv)  complying  with  applicable  law  or 
legal  process. 

"(2)  Exception  for  established  cus- 
tomers.—The  customer  information  require- 
ments imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
prevent  a  person  to  which  automatic  number 
identification  services  are  provided  from 
using — 

"(A)  t.ie  telephone  number  and  billing  in- 
formation provided  pursuant  to  such  service, 
and 

"(B)  any  information  derived  from  the 
automatic  number  identification  service,  or 
from  the  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
telecommunications  transmission, 
to  offer,  to  any  telephone  subscriber  with 
which  such  person  has  an  established  cus- 
tomer relationship,  a  product  or  service  that 
is  directly  related  to  the  products  or  service 
previously  acquired  by  that  customer  from 
such  person. 


"(3)  Enforcement.— <A)  Each  common  car- 
rier shall  receive  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mission complaints  concerning  violations  of 
the  telephone  subscriber  information  re- 
quirements imposed  under  paragraph  (1). 
Each  common  carrier  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission,  in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  require  by  regulation,  reports  on  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  carrier  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule  or 
order,  direct  the  termination  of  automatic 
number  identification  services  to  any  person 
who  has  violated  the  telephone  subscriber  in- 
formation requirements  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1).  For  purposes  of  section  503 
(b)(1)(B),  violations  of  such  requirements 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Effective  date.— <A)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  auto- 
matic number  Identification  service  provided 
on  or  after  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  automatic  number 
identification  service  provided  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into,  or  tariff  taking  effect, 
more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  automatic 
number  Identification  service  provided  pur- 
suant to  such  contract  or  tariff. 
"(f)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'customer  proprietary  net- 
work information'  means— 

"(A)  information  which  (1)  relates  to  the 
quantity,  technical  configuration,  type,  des- 
tination, and  amount  of  use  of  telephone  ex- 
change service  or  interexchange  telephone 
service  subscribed  to  by  any  customer  of  a 
telephone  operating  company,  and  (ii)  is 
available  to  the  telephone  operating  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  the  telephone  company- 
customer  relationship; 

"(B)  information  contained  in  the  bills  for 
telephone  exchange  service  or  interexchange 
telephone  service  received  by  a  customer  of 
a  telephone  operating  company;  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  concerning  the 
customer  as  is  (i)  available  to  the  telephone 
operating  company  by  virtue  of  the  cus- 
tomer's use  of  the  company's  services,  and 
(ii)  specified  as  within  the  definition  of  such 
term  by  such  rules  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  sub- 
scriber list  information. 

"(2)  The  term  'subscriber  information' 
means  any  information — 

"(A)  identifying  the  names  of  subscribers 
of  a  local  exchange  carrier  and  such  sub- 
scriber's telephone  numbers,  addresses,  or 
advertising  classifications,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  names,  numbers,  addresses,  or 
classifications;  and 

"(B)  that  the  carrier  or  an  affiliate  has 
published  or  accepted  for  future  publication. 
"(3)  The  term  'aggregate  information' 
means  collective  data  that  relates  to  a  group 
or  category  of  services  or  customers,  from 
which  individual  customer  Identities  or 
characteristics  have  been  removed. 

"(4)  The  term  'automatic  number  identi- 
fication' means  an  access  signaling  protocol 
in  common  use  by  common  carriers  that  uses 
an  identifying  signal  associated  with  the  use 
of  a  subscriber's  telephone  to  provide  billing 
Information  or  other  information  to  the 
local  exchange  carrier  and  to  any  other 
interconnecting  carriers. 

"(g)  Proceeding  Required.— Within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  commence  a 
proceeding— 


"(1)  to  examine  the  Impact  of  the  integra- 
tion into  Interconnected  communications 
networks  of  wireless  telephone,  cable,  sat- 
ellite, and  other  technologies  on  the  privacy 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  consumers  of 
those  technologies; 

"(2)  to  examine  the  impact  that  the 
globalization  of  such  integrated  communica- 
tions networks  has  on  the  international  dis- 
semination of  consumer  Information  and  the 
privacy  rights  and  remedies  to  protect  con- 
sumers; 

"(3)  to  propose  changes  in  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  to  ensure  that  the  effect 
on  consumer  privacy  rights  is  considered  in 
the  Introduction  of  new  telecommunications 
services  and  that  the  protection  of  such  pri- 
vacy rights  is  incorporated  as  necessary  in 
the  design  of  such  services  or  the  rules  regu- 
lating such  services; 

"(4)  to  propose  changes  in  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  as  necessary  to  correct 
any  defects  identified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  In  such  rights  and  remedies;  and 

"(5)  to  prepare  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  any  legislative  changes  required 
to  correct  such  defects.". 

TITLE  VII— MEDIA  DIVERSITY 
SEC.    701.    REMOVAL    OF    BROADCAST    STA'HON 
OWNERSHIP  RESTRICTIONS. 

Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall,  after  a  no- 
tice and  comment  proceeding,  modify  or  re- 
move such  national  and  local  ownership 
rules  on  radio  and  television  broadcast  sta- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  broad- 
casters are  able  to  compete  fairly  with  other 
media  providers  while  ensuring  that  the  pub- 
lic receives  Information  from  a  diversity  of 
media  sources. 

SEC.  702.    REVIEW   OF   STATUTORY   OWNERSHIP 
RESTRICTION. 

Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  review  the 
ownership  restriction  in  section  613(a)(1)  and 
report  to  Congress  whether  or  not  such  re- 
striction continues  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. 

703.  REVIEW  OF  VIDEO  NON-DUPLICA'nON  AND 
SYNDICATED  EXCLUSIVITY  RULES. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  com- 
plete a  notice  and  comment  proceeding  to 
consider  the  applicability  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  regarding  network  non-duplica- 
tion protection  and  syndicated  exclusivity 
protection  to  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming providers. 

SEC.    704.    BROADCASTER    PROVISION    OF   ADDI- 
TIONAL SERVICES. 

The  Commission  shall,  after  a  notice  and 
comment  proceeding,  prescribe  regulations 
to  permit  broadcasters  to  make  use  of  the 
broadcast  spectrum  that  they  are  licensed  to 
use,  for  services  that  are  related  to  the  pro- 
gramming services  which  they  are  author- 
ized to  provide.  To  the  extent  that  the  broad- 
cast licensee  provides  commercial  services 
using  broadcast  spectrum,  the  Commission 
shall  be  authorized  to  collect  from  each  li- 
censee an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  if  the  license  to 
provide  such  service  had  been  subjected  to 
competitive  bidding  under  section  309(j)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
309(j)).  Such  amounts  shall  be  collected  and 
distributed  pursuant  to  such  section  309(j). 
Nothing  shall  be  construed  as  relieving  a 
broadcasting  station  from  its  obligation  to 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity. 

Communications  Act  of  1994 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
public    interest,    encourage   private    invest- 


ment in  the  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture, encourage  competition  in  all  sectors  of 
the  communications  Industry,  ensure  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  universal 
service,  and  grant  the  FCC  more  regulatory 
nexibility. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
summarized  below. 

tftle  I— protection  and  advancement  OF 
universal  service 

The  FCC  and  the  sutes  shall  share  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  all  citizens  have  ac- 
cess to  high-quality  telephone  service.  The 
bill  requires  all  telecommunications  carriers 
to  contribute  to  universal  service  either 
through  monetary  payment,  certain  service 
obligations,  in-kind  payments  or  other  forms 
of  contributions  determined  by  the  FCC  and 
states. 

title  II— TELECOMMUNICA-nONS  INVESTMENT 

The  FCC  and  the  states  are  directed  to  en- 
courage new  technologies  to  be  deployed  to 
all  Americans,  including  rural  and  inner  city 
areas,  consistent  with  the  need  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  for  consumers. 

Telecommunications  carriers  may  engage 
in  joint  network  planning  and  standardiza- 
tion. 

TITLE  HI- REGULATORY  REFOR.M 

After  the  mechanisms  to  protect  universal 
service  are  established  under  Title  I.  state 
entry  barriers  are  preempted.  All  carriers, 
including  telephone  companies  and  their 
competitors,  would  be  regulated  as  common 
carriers  and  required  to  interconnect  to 
their  networks,  to  ensure  that  a  nationwide, 
seamless  network  is  preserved. 

The  FCC  and  the  states  shall  have  the 
nexibility  to  tailor  regulations  to  the  mar- 
ket power  of  the  carrier  if  such  regulation 
would  serve  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity. 

TITLE  IV— MFJ  ISSUES 

Manufacturing.— The  bill  removes  the 
manufacturing  restrictions  on  the  Bell  Com- 
panies in  accordance  with  the  legislation 
that  passed  the  Senate  in  1991  (S.  173.  102nd 
Congress). 

Electronic  Publishing  and  Burglar  Alarm 
Services.— The  bill  includes  provisions  con- 
cerning Bell  Company  provision  of  electronic 
publishing  services  and  burglar  alarm  serv- 
ices. The  Bell  Companies  may  not  enter  the 
burglar  alarm  services  market  for  six  years. 
The  Bell  Companies  may  provide  electronic 
publishing  services  only  through  a  separate 
subsidiary  and  will  be  barred  from  cross-sub- 
sidizing any  information  services. 

Long  Distance.— The  bill  grants  authority 
to  the  FCC,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General,  to  allow  a  Bell  Company 
into  long  distance.  Out-of-market:  The  Bell 
Companies  may  provide  long  distance  service 
outside  of  the  areas  where  they  provide  tele- 
phone service  if  they  show  that  there  is  no 
substantial  possibility  that  they  may  use 
their  market  power  to  impede  comprntition 
in  the  market  they  seek  to  enter.  In-Market: 
In  areas  where  the  Bell  Companies  provide 
telephone  service,  they  may  enter  the  long 
distance  market  if:  (1)  the  "no  substantial 
possibility"  test  is  met;  (2)  the  FCC  finds 
that  the  Bell  Company  has  opened  its  net- 
work; and  (3)  the  FCC  finds,  after  receiving 
information  from  the  state,  that  the  Bell 
ComjMiny  faces  actual  and  demonstrable 
competition  in  the  geographic  market. 

There  are  no  arbitrary  waiting  periods  be- 
fore these  tests  apply.  Once  a  Bell  Compwiny 
is  permitted  to  enter  long  distance  service.  It 
must  do  so  using  a  separate  subsidiary. 

Finally,  the  bill  allows  the  Bell  Companies 
to  provide  some  cellular  and  cable  television 
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services  across  LATA  boundaries  because  the 
Bell  Companies  do  not  have  market  power 
for  these  services. 

TITLE  V— REGULATORY  PARITY'  BETWEEN 
TELEPHONE  AND  CABLE 

Telephone  companies  would  only  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  cable  service  in  the  same 
region  where  they  provide  telephone  service 
under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  telephone 
companies  may  not  buy  out  the  existing 
cable  company;  (2)  telephone  companies  may 
only  provide  cable  programming  using  a  sep- 
arate subsidiary:  (3)  telephone  companies 
may  not  cross-subsidize  their  cable  oper- 
ations with  telephone  revenues:  and  (4)  to 
the  extent  they  provide  cable  service,  tele- 
phone companies  will  be  treated  as  cable  o{>- 
erators  under  the  Cable  Act. 

Cable  companies  will  only  be  permitted  to 
provide  telephone  service  if  they  comply 
with  similar  conditions. 

TTTLE  VI— CUSTOMER  CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Provisions  would  protect  consumers'  and 
competitors'  rights  with  regard  to  telephone 
numbers  and  billing  information.  Consumers' 
telephone  numbers  would  only  be  given  out 
to  those  whom  the  consumer  chooses,  and 
the  telephone  company  could  not  use  sub- 
scriber information  for  its  affiliated  enter- 
prises unless  it  also  gives  such  Information 
to  its  competitors. 

TITLE  VII— MEDIA  DIVERSFTY 

Legislation  would  direct  the  FCC  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  its  local  and  national  owner- 
ship rules  and  eliminates  those  that  are  not 
necessary  as  long  as  the  goal  of  media  diver- 
sity is  achieved.  The  FCC  will  also  review 
the  applicability  of  network  non-duplication 
rules  and  syndicated  exclusivity  rules  to 
competitors  to  cable.  The  broadcasters  also 
are  permitted  to  provide  non-programming 
services  using  their  broadcast  spectrum  as 
long  as  they  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  that 
spectrum  for  commercial  purposes  and  as 
long  as  the  service  is  broadcast-related. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  Chairman  Rollings  and  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  introducing  the 
Communications  Act  of  1994. 

The  telecommunications  industry  is 
among  our  country's  most  dynamic  in- 
dustries. The  combination  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  aggressive  entrepreneurs 
has  moved  this  industry  from  a  stag- 
nant market  controlled  by  a  few  to  an 
industry  with  burgeoning  competition 
and  flourishing  ingenuity.  Consumers 
will  benefit  from  the  expanded  choices 
that  this  competition  produces. 

In  such  a  dynamic  environment,  poli- 
cies meant  for  stagnant  times  are  not 
useful,  and  may  even  be  harmful.  Com- 
munications policy  must  reflect  this 
changing  environment.  In  1934.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Communications  Act, 
the  central  body  of  communications 
law.  Today,  60  years  later,  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  significant 
changes  are  needed  in  communications 
law. 

The  regulatory  scheme  that  grew 
from  the  1934  Act  presumed  monopolies 
and  left  the  FCC  with  very  little  regu- 
latory flexibility.  The  communications 
industry  is  dramatically  different  than 
it  was  60  years  ago — technological  de- 
velopment and  growing  competition 
have  made  the  old  regulatory  system 
obsolete. 


Of  critical  importance  will  be  the 
need  to  encourage  competition  in  all 
sectors  of  the  communications  indus- 
try, while  maintaining  high  quality 
local  phone  service.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  the  Communications 
Act  of  1994,  advances  that  goal.  This 
bill  will  break  down  the  regulatory 
walls  that  exist  today  in  the  commu- 
nications industry.  The  bill  encourages 
competition  to  cable  and  competition 
to  local  telephone  companies.  The  bill 
lets  the  Bell  operating  companies  enter 
new  lines  of  business  where  their  entry 
is  consistent  with  the  goal  of  encourag- 
ing competition.  This  bill  gives  the 
FCC  new  flexibility  to  tailor  its  regula- 
tion to  the  emerging  competitive  envi- 
ronment in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

The  premise  of  the  bill  is  that  in- 
creased competition  in  the  provision  of 
communications  services  in  the  local 
market  will  encourage  private  infra- 
structure development.  Competition  in 
the  local  market  is  likely  to  have  the 
same  beneficial  effects  that  competi- 
tion has  had  in  the  long  distance  mar- 
ket: increased  investment  in  the  net- 
work, increased  variety  and  quality  of 
service,  and  lower  prices.  Greater  infra- 
structure development  will  enhance  a 
community's  ability  to  attract  new 
businesses  and  enable  businesses  and 
employees  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tele- 
commuting. Additionally,  improved 
telecommunications  infrastructure  can 
bring  advanced  communications  serv- 
ices to  small  businesses,  as  well  as  resi- 
dential, low-income,  disadvantaged, 
educational,  medical,  rural,  and  other 
users  who  might  otherwise  be  excluded 
from  the  information  age. 

Public  policies  aimed  at  promoting 
competition  and  preventing  market 
abuses  simultaneously  advance  innova- 
tion and  developments  in  the  market- 
place. I  am  confident  that  the  intro- 
duction of  local  market  competition 
will  spur  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure.  That  is  the 
premise  of  the  bill  we  introduce  today. 
This  legislation  will  meet  the  changing 
demands  of  consumers,  contribute  to 
this  country's  economy,  and  advance 
the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  in 
international  markets. 

Mr.  mOU'Y^E.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1994,  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Hollings  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Danforth.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  a  comprehensive  review 
of  communications  policies  and  lays 
the  regulatory  foundation  for  the  tele- 
communications industry  for  the  next 
century.  The  most  important  compo- 
nent of  the  legislation  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  universal  service  that  will  en- 
sure access  to  high  quality  tele- 
communications services  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, both  urban  and  rural.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  I  believe  must  be  preserved 


as  technology  encourages  more  com- 
petition to  the  traditional  telephone 
monopoly. 

The  bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that  in- 
cludes a  majority  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  as  original  cosponsors.  To- 
day's legislation  expands  upon  efforts 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Danforth 
and  myself.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Danforth  for  his  continued  efforts  in 
moving  this  debate  forward  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  to  pass 
this  bill  this  year. 

This  legislation  represents  the  most 
comphensive  review  of  communica- 
tions Law  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1934  Communications  Act.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  reassert  its  role  as  the 
decisionmaker  on  communications  pol- 
icy and  return  the  oversight  of  the 
AT&T  consent  decree  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
commend  the  extraordinary  effort  and 
success  with  which  Judge  Greene  has 
overseen  the  AT&T  consent  decree. 
Judge  Greene  has  administered  the 
break-up  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
corporations  and  has,  more  than  any 
other  single  person,  nurtured  a  nascent 
long  distance  industry  into  a  robust 
and  competitive  environment.  But  now 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  the  next 
step  and  ensure  that  the  competition 
at  the  local  level  is  given  the  same  op- 
portunity to  flourish. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Hollings  is  in- 
troducing today  answers  several  fun- 
damental policy  questions:  First,  how 
will  universal  service  be  preserved  in  a 
competitive  market;  second,  what  poli- 
cies should  govern  competitors  in  the 
telecommunications  marketplace  of  to- 
morrow; and  third,  when  and  how 
should  the  restrictions  on  the  Bell  op- 
erating companies  be  lifted. 

First,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  strong 
support  for  the  universal  service  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  I  think  many  of  us 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  con- 
cept of  universal  telephone  service 
without  even  realizing  that  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  does  not  define 
what  universal  service  means.  Our  leg- 
islation lays  out  a  new  framework  for 
the  FCC  and  States  to  work  together 
to  ensure  universal  service  and  re- 
quires all  providers  of  telecommuni- 
cations service  to  contribute  their  fair 
share. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  address 
the  issue  of  universal  service  first  and 
then  the  issue  of  local  competition.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Hollings  view  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  universal  service 
mechanisms  to  be  in  place  first  in 
order  to  effectuate  a  proper  transition 
from  a  regulated  monopoly  to  a  com- 
petitive local  exchange.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  necessary  balance  and  flexi- 
bility between  the  FCC  and  the  States 
that  will  ensure  the  particular  needs  of 
each  individual  State  are  met. 

There  are  two  issues  in  this  bill  that 
are  of  particular  concern  to  me:  tele- 


phone entry  into  cable,  and  Bell  Co. 
entry  into  long  distance.  As  I  stated 
several  months  ago,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned with  how  the  Bell  Operating 
Companies  enter  into  cable  within 
their  own  service  territory.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  support  telephone 
entry  into  cable  as  long  as  there  is  a 
"no  buy-out"  provision.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  policy  to  re- 
place a  system  of  one  telephone  mo- 
nopoly and  one  cable  monopoly  with  a 
merger  of  the  two  into  a  single  monop- 
oly. Competition  between  the  two  pro- 
viders, and  potentially  other  providers, 
will  stimulate  investment,  lower  prices 
for  consumers,  and  encourage  diver- 
sity. 

The  other  provision  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  is  how  and  when  the  Bell 
Operating  Companies  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  long  distance  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  two  hearings  held  on  S.  1086. 
the  Commerce  Committee  received  tes- 
timony from  both  the  long  distance  in- 
dustry and  the  Bell  Operating  Compa- 
nies. While  the  rhetoric  from  both  sides 
appeared  to  leave  little  room  for  com- 
promise, both  parties  agreed  that  the 
long  distance  restriction  should  be  lift- 
ed once  there  is  competition  for  local 
telephone  service.  The  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  have  taken  the  parties  at 
their  word.  The  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  would  allow  the  Bell  Com- 
panies into  long  distance  only  after  the 
FCC  makes  a  determination  that  there 
is  no  substantial  possibility  that  the 
Bell  Co.  could  use  market  power  over 
local  telephone  service  to  impede  com- 
petition in  the  long  distance  industry. 
Where  the  Bell  Co.  provides  telephone 
service,  the  Bell  Co.  can  only  satisfy 
this  test  by  showing  that  it  has  opened 
and  unbundled  its  network  to  competi- 
tion, and  that  it  is  facing  actual  and 
demonstrable  competition  for  local 
telephone  service. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  test  for 
entry  into  the  long  distance  market  is 
a  balanced  approach.  The  FCC  has  the 
sole  responsibility  to  determine  when 
the  local  market  is  competitive.  There 
are  no  arbitrary  waiting  periods  before 
the  Bell  Co.  may  petition  to  enter  the 
long  distance  industry. 

Finally,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  consumer  benefits  this  leg- 
islation offers.  Competition  is  essential 
to  promoting  investment  in  new  tech- 
nologies and  to  ensuring  lower  rates 
for  consumers.  Competition  has  worked 
for  long  distance  service  and  for  tele- 
communications equipment.  There  are 
now  four  fiber  optic  networks  available 
for  interstate  telephone  calls,  and  the 
diversity  of  technology  for  tele- 
communications equipment  is  truly  as- 
tounding. But  to  date,  there  is  little  or 
no  competition  for  local  telephone 
service. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  long 
distance  industry  invested  heavily  in 
deploying  fiber  optic  networks  once  it 
became     apparent     that     competitors 


were  gaining  market  share.  I  think 
AT&T  would  be  the  first  to  say  it  was 
a  hard-learned  lesson.  It  is  my  fervent 
belief  that  similar  investments  will 
take  place  in  the  local  telephone  mar- 
kets as  the  telephone  companies 
unbundle  their  networks  and  provide 
greater  access  and  interconnection  to 
other  providers  of  telecommunications 
services. 

Competition  is  the  best  way  to  speed 
the  introduction  of  advanced  tech- 
nology to  everyone's  home  and  busi- 
ness. But  competition  must  not  go  un- 
checked. Therefore,  the  bill  contains 
several  consumer  safeguards  to  prevent 
the  Bell  Companies  from  engaging  in 
cross-subsidization  and  self-dealing 
when  they  enter  new  markets.  It  re- 
quires the  Bell  Companies  to  set  up 
separate  subsidiaries  for  their  provi- 
sion of  electronic  publishing  services 
and  burglar  alarm  services.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  to  ensure  that  cus- 
tomer proprietary  network  informa- 
tion is  made  available  to  all  competi- 
tors in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

This  bill  contains  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  protecting  universal  service 
and  allowing  for  competition.  It  relies 
on  market  incentives  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment funding  or  Government  man- 
dates. It  strikes  the  right  balance  be- 
tween dominant  market  participants 
and  new  entrants.  It  provides  for  an  eq- 
uitable role  between  the  FCC  and  the 
States.  I  believe  this  bill  has  the  mo- 
mentum and  consensus  to  be  enacted 
into  law  this  year.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1994.  Today, 
the  Senate  breaks  ground  on  the  infor- 
mation superhighway. 

Last  year  I  called  for  a  grand  com- 
promise to  end  the  gridlock  which  has 
gripped  American  telecommunications 
policy  since  the  breakup  of  AT&T.  This 
legislation  comes  as  close  to  that  com- 
promise as  any.  While  this  bill  remains 
a  work  in  progress,  the  fundamental 
principles  are  sound.  It  allows  everyone 
to  compete  while  assuring  that  all 
competitors  bear  the  responsibility  of 
universal  service. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive,  fair  and 
visionary. 

It  takes  telecommunications  policy 
out  of  the  courts  and  places  it  where  it 
belongs — with  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  the  FCC. 

As  the  gates  against  competition  are 
lifted,  competition  will  occur  on  a  level 
playing  field  where  fresh  ideas,  serv- 
ices, and  products  will  fight  for  new 
customers. 

Many  will  think  of  this  legislation  as 
a  bill  simply  about  phone  service.  I  see 
it  as  a  key  to  American  education  pol- 
icy. This  legislation  will  provide  for 
educational  interchange.  Students, 
young  and  old.  rural  and  urban,  will 
gain  access  to  new  worlds  of  knowl- 


edge. It  will  be  possible  for  students  in 
Ord,  NE  to  study  with  professors  at 
Harvard  and  inner-city  children  to 
browse  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Especially  important,  rural  America 
will  not  be  left  behind  in  the  tele- 
communications revolution  because 
the  universal  service  obligations  of  the 
Communications  Act  assure  modern, 
affordable  communication  services  for 
all  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  that  several  key  provi- 
sions of  the  infrastructure  sharing  bill 
that  Senator  Grassley  and  I  intro- 
duced last  year  were  incorporated  into 
this  legislation.  These  provisions  as- 
sure that  rural  citizens  have  access  to 
advanced  technology  and  that  the  tele- 
communications network  will  remain 
fully  compatible  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Once  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
help  create  American  jobs,  increase 
American  productivity  and  restore  new 
vitality  to  the  American  economy.  It 
will  give  citizens  new  options  for  buy- 
ing local,  long  distance,  data,  and  video 
services. 

America  will  work,  create,  commu- 
nicate, and  be  entertained  in  ways  only 
imagined  a  few  years  ago. 

New  services,  new  options  and  new 
competition  with  fair  universal  service 
obligations  will  help  hold  the  line  on 
costs  for  consumers. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Hollings  for 
crafting  a  bold  initiative. 

This  legislation  complements  the 
Commerce  Committee's  landmark  leg- 
islation included  in  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation bill  on  spectrum  auction 
for  wireless  personal  communications 
systems. 

I  look  forward  to  continue  working 
with  the  chairman  to  further  refine 
this  proposal  and  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Press  release.  Thursday.  Feb.  3.  1994] 

ExoN  Breaks  Ground  on  Information 

Superhighway 

Washington.  DC— U.S.  Senator  Jim  Exon 
(D-NE)  helped  break  ground  Thursday  on  the 
nation's  Information  Superhighway. 

Exon.  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
munications Subcommittee,  announced  he  is 
cosponsoring  a  bill  that  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  telephone  and  cable  television  services 
and  encourage  competition  among  compa- 
nies vying  for  the  chance  to  provide  Ameri- 
cans with  new.  advanced  telecommuni- 
cations and  education  services. 

"With  the  Information  Superhighway,  we 
will  work,  communicate  and  be  entertained 
in  ways  only  imagined  a  few  years  ago." 
Exon  said.  "Competition  among  companies 
we  think  of  today  as  telephone  companies  or 
cable  television  companies,  for  instance,  will 
give  consumers  new  services  and  will  help 
keep  the  cost  of  those  services  down." 

The  bill,  formally  known  as  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1994  and  sponsored  by  Com- 
merce Committee  Chairman  Eirnest  F.  Hoi- 
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lings,  would  encourage  competition  in  the 
communications  industry  and  ensure  that  all 
Americans  have  access  to  modern  telephone 
and  other  telecommunications  services. 

As  the  Information  Superhighway  is  built. 
Americans  will  have  access  to  new  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  services.  For  many 
Americans,  the  advent  of  this  new  tech- 
nology will  make  it  possible  to  work  or 
study  at  home. 

"I  see  this  legislation  as  a  key  to  Amer- 
ican education  policy."  Exon  said.  "It  will 
provide  for  a  new  educational  interchange. 
New  worlds  of  knowledge  will  be  opened  to 
all  students,  young  and  old.  urban  and 
rural." 

"For  rural  Nebraskans,  it  presents  many 
new  opportunities,"  Exon  said.  "But  univer- 
sal service — access  to  affordable,  modern 
telecommunication  services  throughout  the 
entire  U.S.— is  the  primary  focus  of  this  bill 
and  will  assure  that  rural  America  does  not 
get  left  behind." 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1994.  I  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Rollings  for  pre- 
senting this  true  starting  point  in  a 
legislative  process  that  will  be  an  im- 
portant challenge  to  all  of  us. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  predict 
precisely  how  we  should  complete  the 
job  begun  with  this  legislation.  My  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  expresses  sup- 
port for  its  goals  and  its  emphasis.  I 
am  committed  to  working  with  the  in- 
dustries and  people  of  my  State,  and 
drawing  on  the  input  and  expert  advice 
that  this  bill  will  attract,  to  assist  in 
enacting  a  final  product  that  achieves 
our  common  goals  fairly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  an  exciting, 
new  era  in  technology  has  begun.  We 
are  watching  the  emergence  of  tele- 
communications technology,  present- 
ing all  kinds  of  possibilities  for  making 
American  industry  more  competitive 
in  the  global  marketplace  and  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia. 

But  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  the  Congress  must 
build  a  foundation  for  development  of 
technology  that  protects  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Sixty  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress set  out  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work for  communications  policy  in  the 
1934  act.  The  marketplace  has  changed 
dramatically  and  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  reevaluate  that  framework 
in  the  context  of  the  rapidly  changing 
environment.  This  bill  provides  a  regu- 
latory strategy  that  allows  fair  com- 
petition to  continue,  but  safeguards 
the  public  interest  and  the  essential 
goal  of  universal  service. 

Government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  deciding  which  specific 
technologies  should  dominate  and 
which  companies  will  win  the  battle  of 
the  marketplace.  However,  Govern- 
ment should  play  a  role  in  ensuring  a 


level  playing  field  for  all  service  pro- 
viders, open  markets,  and  consumer 
protection. 

In  this  new  legislation,  affordable  ac- 
cess to  our  national  information  super- 
highway is  guaranteed  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals, libraries  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. This  will  ensure  that  West  Vir- 
ginia's medical  schools  can  continue 
their  pioneering  work  in  telemedicine, 
and  that  even  the  smallest  commu- 
nities, like  Hamlin,  WV  will  be  able  to 
fully  participate  in  the  Nation's  emerg- 
ing telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  this  legislation.  Vice  President 
Gore  certainly  deserves  appreciation 
for  the  interest  and  inspiration  he  has 
mobilized  around  the  idea  of  an  infor- 
mation superhighway.  The  time  has 
come  to  resolve  the  conflicts  that  have 
blocked  progress  and  its  benefits  to  the 
country's  economy,  industries,  and 
people. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senators 

HOLLINGS,  DANFORTH,  INOUYE,  STEVENS, 

Pressler.  Kerry,  Gorton,  Exon, 
Rockefeller,  and  Burns  in  sponsoring 
the  Communications  Act  of  1994.  This 
legislation,  if  it  passes,  will  provide  our 
Nation  with  the  road  map  for  building 
the  information  superhighway.  It  has 
been  60  years  since  the  Communica- 
tions Act  was  first  enacted  which  pre- 
ceded the  television  era  and  there  is  no 
question  that  we  need  to  rewrite  tele- 
communication policy  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. We  now  stand  at  the  on- ramp  of 
an  exciting  new  generation  of  tele- 
communications technology  which  will 
carry  us  down  the  road  to  places  un- 
imaginable by  previous  generations. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
that  the  103d  Congress  should  act  upon 
is  this  legislation.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  bill.  I  share  the 
vision  and  desire  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  our  Nation's  telecommuni- 
cation infrastructure  needs  to  be  mod- 
ernized and  equipped  to  carry  a  whole 
new  generation  of  technology  and  serv- 
ices that  will  have  a  very  profound  im- 
pact on  how  we  learn,  live,  and  do  busi- 
ness. This  legislation  is  a  comprehen- 
sive rewrite  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  it  is  necessary  for  bringing  us 
into  the  next  century.  However,  given 
the  complexity  of  the  whole  range  of 
issues  that  are  impacted  by  this  legis- 
lation and  the  enormity  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  policy  direction  this 
bill  takes,  I  want  to  remain  open  to 
perfecting  the  bill's  provisions.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  some  concerns 
raised  about  some  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  of  which  I  am  cur- 
rently unaware.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  intend  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  to  continue  examining  these 
issues  and  make  changes  to  the  legisla- 
tion if  necessary. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  very 
important   guiding   principles   to   this 


legislation.  First,  this  bill  is  a  com- 
prehensive rewrite  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  need 
to  establish  a  national  telecommuni- 
cations policy.  For  over  a  decade,  tele- 
communications policy,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  set  by  the  courts.  In  an 
era  characterized  by  rapid  techno- 
logical development  and  constant 
change,  we  cannot  afford  to  wonder 
adrift  without  a  clear  vision  and  policy 
direction.  We.  in  the  Congress,  need  to 
assume  our  responsibility  to  consumers 
and  the  industry  and  set  the  course  for 
the  future.  The  responsibility  for  tele- 
communications policy  needs  to  move 
from  the  courts  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies.  The  interest  of 
consumers  as  well  as  the  industry 
would  be  better  served  by  a  reflective 
and  thoughtful  policy  established  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
than  by  laying  hostage  to  the  current 
constraints  established  by  the  courts. 
This  bill  would  place  the  principle  au- 
thority for  policy  direction  with  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  where  it  belongs. 

Second,  telecommunications  policy 
needs  to  establish  new  rules  which  are 
responsive  to  contemporary  cir- 
cumstances, characterized  by  rapid 
technological  development  and  con- 
stant change.  Legislation  needs  to 
focus  on  laying  down  the  ground  rules 
to  ensure  fair  competition — truly  fair 
competition.  The  driving  force  for  in- 
frastructure development  is  the  pro- 
motion of  competition.  However,  we 
have  to  understand  that  fair  competi- 
tion means  that  policy  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  unique  circumstances  of 
how  competition  works  in  different  ge- 
ographic areas  and  in  various  market 
environments.  In  other  words,  competi- 
tion in  the  local  exchange  network  for 
Washington  or  New  York  is  very  dif- 
ferent than  in  a  rural  Midwestern 
State  like  North  Dakota.  Tele- 
communications policy  needs  to  be 
sensitive  to  these  kinds  of  differences 
and  this  legislation  attempts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  flexibility  for 
the  FCC  and  by  providing  for  a  strong 
role  by  the  States.  It  is  my  hope  that 
as  this  bill  moves  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  we  ensure  that  it's 
provisions  provide  the  best  possible  ac- 
commodation to  unique  market  and  ge- 
ographic circumstances. 

Finally,  this  legislation  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  universal  service 
must  be  protected  as  the  information 
superhighway  is  constructed.  Our  tele- 
communications system  is  not  truly 
national  if  access  to  information  high- 
way is  not  assured  for  everyone.  For 
the  rural  areas  of  this  country,  a  high- 
ly sophisticated  and  developed  tele- 
communications infrastructure  holds 
the  potential  of  dramatic  new  opportu- 
nities for  economic  development,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care  delivery.  It  is 
imperative    that    the    folks    living    in 


rural  America  have  access  to  the  same 
technology  and  communications  links 
as  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  bill 
contains  strong  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  protect  universal  service, 
which  is  critical  to  infrastructure  de- 
velopment. 

Again,  I  expect  that  this  legislation 
will  be  subject  to  improvements  as  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate consider  this  important  measure.  I 
intend  to  work  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues to  address  any  concerns  that 
may  arise.  However,  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  deviate  from  the  fundamental 
goals  of  ensuring  truly  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  telecommunication  indus- 
try and  guaranteeing  universal  access 
to  telecommunication  services. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  Senator  Hollings.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  and  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH,  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  introduce  biparti- 
san communications  legislation  de- 
signed to  move  this  Nation  into  a  new 
era: 

A  new  era  of  job  creation;  a  new  era 
of  education;  a  new  era  of  health  care; 
a  new  era  of  environmental  protection, 
or  in  its  most  basic  terms;  a  new  era  of 
information  sharing  that  will  literally 
throw  the  doors  of  opportunity  open  to 
every  single  person  in  America. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1994  cap- 
tures a  vision  of  the  future  and  ensures 
that  America  will  take  its  place  in  this 
future.  With  this  legislation,  we  want 
to  encourage  private  investment  in 
America's  communications  industry 
and  create  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  build  an  advanced  national  informa- 
tion infrastructure  connecting  every 
home,  school,  hospital,  library,  busi- 
ness, and  individual  in  America. 

If  we  can  get  this  type  of  network 
built,  then  we'll  see  things  like  remote 
medical  sensing,  distance  learning, 
telecommunicating  to  businesses  from 
out-of-the-way  communities,  advanced 
services  for  disabled  individuals,  great- 
er opportunities  for  rural  and  inner- 
city  areas,  and  the  list  goes  on  as  long 
as  the  imagination.  A  broadband  inter- 
active network  or  information  super- 
highway will  greatly  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  our  Nation's  citizens, 
improve  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace  of  the  21st  century, 
and  secure  our  position  as  undisputed 
world  leaders  in  the  information  age. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  amaz- 
ing advances  in  the  area  of  technology. 
It  used  to  be  that  we  relied  on  type- 
writers and  postage  stamps  to  convey 
information.  But  today,  the  words 
"reach  out  and  touch  someone"  take 
on  real  meaning.  Computers,  faxes,  cel- 
lular phones,  personal  communications 
networks — all  are  changing  how  we  live 
our  lives  and  the  way  we  do  business. 

In  the  video  world,  advanced  cable 
TV  systems  are  turning  to  fiber  optic 


networks  powerful  digital  processing 
and  compression  technology  to  provide 
viewers  with  hundreds  of  channels. 
Phone  companies  are  plunging  into  in- 
formation services  and  have  the  ability 
to  provide  video  programming  over 
telephone  lines.  Publishers  are  making 
information  available  electronically  as 
well  as  on  paper. 

The  future  in  communications  is 
interactivity.  Consumers  will  be  able 
to  personalize  and  customize  program- 
ming or  information  they  want  to  re- 
ceive or  send.  Not  only  will  they  be 
able  to  call  up  movies  on  demand,  but 
they'll  be  able  to  tap  into  libraries, 
take  classes  from  teachers  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  talk  to  their  doctors  over 
video  phones  from  their  own  homes, 
telecommute  to  work  at  a  job  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  away,  assemble 
graphics  and  video  footage  from  dif- 
ferent sources  for  a  business  report. 

For  rural  States  like  my  home  State 
of  Montana,  a  broadband  interactive 
information  network  holds  so  much 
hope  for  education,  health  care,  job 
creation,  and  economic  development. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing through  Montana — if  you  haven't  I 
invite  you  all  to  visit — but  we  have  tre- 
mendous distances  to  cover.  The  dis- 
tance from  Eureka,  MT,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  our  State  to  Alzada, 
MT,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
State  is  the  same  distance  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  Chicago. 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  dirt  between 
lightbulbs,  but  we  know  one  thing  for 
sure:  A  broadband  interactive  informa- 
tion network  gives  us  a  way  to  travel 
in  our  State  without  having  to  leave 
home. 

In  terms  of  education,  a  broadband 
interactive  information  network  would 
open  the  world  up  to  Montana  students 
and  to  Montana  teachers.  Right  now, 
we  have  a  very  progressive  rural  coop- 
erative in  eastern  Montana  that  ha.s 
helped  four  towns  link  up  with  fiber  op- 
tics so  they  can  share  resources.  Stu- 
dents can  take  classes  in  German  or 
Russian  without  having  to  actually  be 
in  the  same  classroom  as  the  instruc- 
tor, yet  all  the  interactivity  of  the  stu- 
dent-teacher relationship  is  there. 

Just  imagine  if  every  corner  of  Mon- 
tana was  wired  with  fiber  optic  cables, 
and  students  at  schools  in  eastern 
Montana  could  interactively  commu- 
nicate instantly  with  students  at  any 
other  Montana  school  or  college  or  in 
any  educational  institution  in  the 
world.  The  ability  to  transmit  teachers 
via  a  broadband  interactive  network 
would  expand  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  enable  educational  institu- 
tions to  meet  State  requirements  for 
schools  to  operate. 

But  beyond  that,  once  an  informa- 
tion network  is  in  place,  the  door  then 
opens  up  for  the  community  to  improve 
other  aspects  of  life  in  a  rural  town. 
Such    a    network    can    help    improve 


health  care.  It  can  result  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  jobs  that  might  go  elsewhere 
because  of  a  lack  of  access.  It  can  bring 
in  books,  videos,  or  cultural  events 
from  far  away  places.  Just  as  we  can 
transport  children  into  classrooms 
miles  and  miles  away,  fiber  optics  will 
enable  patients  to  visit  with  doctors  at 
urban  medical  centers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  State;  or  employees  to  work  for 
a  business  located  on  the  other  side  of 
the  country;  or  any  rural  resident  to 
enjoy  a  ballet,  musical,  or  play  being 
held  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  communications  industry  and 
the  application  of  new  technology  can 
actually  energize  rural  America.  Ac- 
cess to  a  national  information  infra- 
structure can  actually  help  save  our 
rural  communities,  and.  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  there's  no  better  way  of  life 
worth  preserving  than  the  rural  way  of 
life.  It's  one  that  teaches  the  American 
values  of  hard  work,  diligence,  perse- 
verance, ingenuity. 

Today.  Congress  and  the  Clinton- 
Gore  administration  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  lead  America  into  a  new 
high-tech  frontier.  We  can  give  every 
American,  no  matter  who  they  are. 
where  they  live  or  what  their  economic 
resources  are.  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  this  new  American  frontier. 

But.  America  has  to  focus  its  vision. 
We  have  to  concentrate  our  efforts — 
both  Government  and  private  sector — 
on  being  the  best  in  the  communica- 
tions and  information  field.  Whether 
we  are  fighting  to  stay  on  top  or  get 
back  on  top.  the  battle  is  going  to  be 
just  as  tough. 

Yet.  as  America  stands  at  a  critical 
crossroad,  one  that  will  determine 
whether  we  will  pioneer  a  high  tech- 
nology, entertainment,  information 
and  telecommunications  frontier.  Gov- 
ernment is  standing  in  the  way.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  address  one  of 
the  major  issues  of  our  time  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  overcome  spe- 
cial interests  and  gridlock. 

The  most  foolish  thing  we  can  do  is 
allow  gridlock  to  win  out.  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  our  own  country  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  maintaining  or  imposing 
restrictions  and  regulations  that  hold 
back  our  American  industry  when  our 
foreign  economic  competitors  are  rac- 
ing to  upgrade  their  own  communica- 
tions systems.  Government  has  got  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  allow  things  to 
happen.  We  should  not  be  blocking 
progress. 

Because  Senator  Rollings.  Senator 
Danforth  and  myself  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  moving  ahead,  we  have 
joined  efforts  with  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  and  hope  to  initiate 
positive,  realistic  action  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  national  information  infra- 
structure. We  have  not  always  seen 
eye-to-eye  on  this  issue,  but  we  recog- 
nize the  time  has  come  to  fashion  a 
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practical  bill  to  ensure  America's  fu- 
ture. 

Congress  has  to  give  direction — we 
have  to  help  set  the  goal  and  the  pa- 
rameters. That's  exactly  what  Vice 
president  Al  Gore  and  I  tried  to  do  in 
the  last  Congress  with  S.  1200,  the 
Communications  Competitiveness  and 
Infrastructure  Modernization  Act  of 
1991,  and  that's  exactly  what  Senator 
HOLLINOS,  Senator  Danforth,  and  I  are 
doing  today  by  introducing  The  Com- 
munications Act  of  1994. 

My  goal— and  challenge  to  the  Na- 
tion— is  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
vanced, feature-rich  national  informa- 
tion infrastructure  which  is  univer- 
sally available  for  every,  home,  school, 
hospital,  library,  business,  and  individ- 
ual in  the  United  States. 

In  my  view  the  national  information 
infrastructure  should  be  a  broadband 
interactive  network  universally  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  on  which  every- 
one has  the  choice  of  providing  as  well 
as  receiving  information. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  I  intend  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  developing  a  new 
comprehensive  plan  for  creating  the 
finest  national  information  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  world.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  a  good  starting  point,  together 
with  what  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  out  late  l£ist  year  in  S. 
4,  The  National  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1993,  introduced  by  Committee  Chair- 
man Rollings. 

One  provision  that  is  vital  to  my 
State  of  Montana  is  the  guaranteed  ac- 
cess to  the  National  information  infra- 
structure for  schools,  medical  centers, 
libraries,  community  newspapers,  pub- 
lic and  small  market  broadcasters,  and 
local  and  State  governments  at  pref- 
erential rates.  I  worked  hard  to  include 
language  to  assure  information  users 
and  providers  throughout  my  State  of 
Montana  have  fair  and  inexpensive  ac- 
cess to  any  future  telecommunications 
network. 

Overall,  this  bill  is  a  visionary,  com- 
prehensive blueprint  for  national  tele- 
communications policy  to  get  us  to  the 
21st  century.  I  plan  to  work  closely 
with  Vice  President  Gore  on  a  new 
title  of  the  Communications  Act  with  a 
goal  to  encourage  completion  of  a 
broadband  interactive  network  univer- 
sally available  to  all  Americans  on 
which  everyone  has  the  choice  of  pro- 
viding as  well  as  receiving  information 
by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
21st  century. 

The  future  is  in  our  hands.  An  ad- 
vanced, feature-rich  national  informa- 
tion infrastructure  available  to  all 
Americans  will  propel  our  Nation  into 
the  information  age  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. The  challenge  facing  Congress 
and  the  Clinton-Gore  administration  is 
how   to   provide   the   necessary  incen- 


tives for  upgrading  the  infrastructure 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  uni- 
versal service. 

We  do  not  need  to  mortgage  our  fu- 
ture, but  we  do  need  to  invest  in  it.  We 
must  encourage  competition  among 
our  communications  companies  to  in- 
vest and  reinvest  in  this  country  in 
ways  that  will  still  ensure  affordable 
basic  service,  so  that  the  average  fam- 
ily can  afford  these  new  technologies. 
The  doors  to  the  new  era  of  informa- 
tion sharing  have  got  to  be  open  to 
every  single  person  in  America. 

I  very  much  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senators  ROLLINGS  and  Danforth 
as  well  as  many  other  colleagues  both 
on  and  off  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  America  is  first  in  the 
race  to  build  an  advanced,  feature-rich 
national  information  infrastructure. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill  that  what  we  are  doing 
in  telecommunications  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  what  we  are  talking  about — the 
new  look  of  American  education,  the 
ability  to  deploy  broadband  tele- 
communications to  be  used  inter- 
actively between  schools  and  distance 
learning  and,  yes,  delivering  of  health 
care  into  rural  areas. 

With  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee.  Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS.  and  the  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Danforth,  who  introduced  this  biparti- 
san Communications  Act  that  will  lead 
this  country  into  a  new  era  of  job  cre- 
ation, in  education,  in  health  care,  en- 
vironmental protection  at  its  most 
bELSic  terms,  a  new  era  of  information 
sharing,  it  will  literally  throw  the 
doors  of  opportunity  open  to  every  sin- 
gle person  in  America. 

This  act  of  1994  captures  the  vision  of 
the  future  and  ensures  America  a  place 
in  that  future.  We  want  to  encourage 
the  private  investment  of  America's 
communications  industries  to  create  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  an 
advanced  national  information  infra- 
structure connecting  every  home, 
every  school,  whether  it  be  primary, 
secondary  or  into  the  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  businesses  and  individ- 
uals in  America. 

We  look  upon  this  piece  of  legislation 
as  probably  the  biggest  thing  that  we 
can  do  for  the  American  people  the  rest 
of  this  year. 

I  congratulate  the  leadership  for  the 
foresight.  We  started  to  work  on  this 
issue  some  four  years  ago.  Now  we  see 
the  leadership  come  forward,  and  I 
think  this  Congress  and  the  Clinton- 
Gore  administration  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility in  making  sure  that  we  are 
the  leaders  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
statement  for  Mr.  McCain. 
•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  today  introducing 
the  Communications  Act  of  1994.  Re- 
ality tells  us  that  the  communications 


revolution  has  outpaced  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government.  For  too 
long  the  Congress  has  passively 
watched  the  courts  shape  our  Nation's 
communications  policy.  Now,  the  Con- 
gress is  taking  the  correct  action  by 
asserting  its  duty  to  set  a  responsible 
national  telecommunication's  policy. 

I  applaud  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  addressing  this  issue.  The  commit- 
tee has  a  formidable  task  ahead  and  I 
am  confident  it  is  up  to  the  job. 

I  look  forward  to  a  lively  and  thor- 
ough debate  on  this  issue.  The  outcome 
of  that  debate  will  affect  virtually 
every  American.  I  intend  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  that  debate  and  do  all  I  can 
to  remedy  any  flaws  I  believe  exist  in 
the  bill  and  to  defend  this  measure's 
many  outstanding  provisions. 

The  complexity  of  this  issue  is  stag- 
gering and  its  eventual  impact  on  the 
public  is  enormous.  We  must  listen 
closely  to  all  affected  parties  and 
weigh  all  concerns  on  every  side  of  this 
issue.  Most  importantly,  we  must  con- 
template how  this  legislation  will  af- 
fect the  American  consumer. 

As  I  stated,  virtually  every  American 
is  a  communications  consumer.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  put  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic first  as  we  debate  how  their  commu- 
nications needs  can  best  be  served. 
Further,  I  believe  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  small  businesses  are 
not  hurt  or  damaged  by  our  actions  and 
remain  a  competitive  player  in  the 
communications  industry.  Lastly,  we 
must  work  to  be  sure  that  our  actions 
do  not  unfairly  give  one  company  or  in- 
dustry an  advantage  over  any  other — 
being  especially  cognizant  of  the  small- 
er communications,  cable,  and  publish- 
ing companies. 

All  of  these  issues  I  hope,  either  by 
amendment  or  through  debate,  will  be 
addressed  during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
learning  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion, my  colleagues,  industry,  and  con- 
sumers regarding  this  bill.  I  welcome 
their  comments  and  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  bill.* 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1822,  the  Communications 
Act  of  1994,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  ERNEST  Rollings,  ranking 
member  JOHN  Danforth,  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  Chairman  Daniel 
INOUYE,  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  our 
colleagues.  This  comprehensive  tele- 
communications legislation  will  pave 
the  way  on  the  information  super- 
highway for  existing  and  emerging 
technologies  to  create  jobs  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  Americans  as  we 
head  into  the  Information  Age  of  the 
21st  century. 

Telecommunications  is  not  just 
about  lines  and  cables  and  high-tech- 
nology gadgets.  It  is  about  jobs  and 
people's  lives. 

Telecommunications  technology  is 
charging   ahead   at  a   pace   we   never 


imagined  just  a  few  years  ago.  The 
much-ballyhooed  information  super- 
highway is  moving  closer  to  reality, 
and  is  taking  a  giant  step  in  Omaha, 
NE,  where  both  US  West  and  Cox  Cable 
are  testing  broad-based  interactive  TV 
services.  On  the  horizon  not  only  are 
new  jobs  in  existing  telecommuni- 
cations companies,  but  countless  new 
jobs  in  entirely  new  industries  spawned 
by  this  technology.  Telecommuni- 
cations is  the  growth  industry  of  the 
future,  and  we  should  do  our  best  to 
nurture  it.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  bill  we  are  introducing  favors 
competition  in  the  industry  over  regu- 
lation. 

Telecommunications  technology  also 
has  the  power  to  make  a  difference  in 
people's  lives  by  informing  them  and 
bringing  people  together.  It  possesses 
the  power  to  link  a  student  in  our 
schools  to  the  greatest  libraries  in  the 
world  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  It  can 
link  patients  in  rural  Nebraska  to  the 
finest  medical  centers  and  the  best  spe- 
cialists in  the  Nation  without  ever  hav- 
ing to  leave  their  home  towns. 

As  excited  as  I  am  about  this  tech- 
nology, I  also  believe  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  see  that  it  enriches  our  soci- 
ety and  improves  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  information  superhighway 
will  be  nothing  but  a  high-technology 
gadget  unless  we  ensure  that  in  addi- 
tion to  entertaining  us  with  instant 
movies  or  the  latest  video  games,  the 
superhighway  also  helps  to  teach  our 
kids,  bring  new  information  to  our  citi- 
zens and  improve  our  lives. 

We  must  achieve  three  goals  to  make 
sure  that  happens.  First,  the  informa- 
tion superhighway  must  be  accessible 
all  over  the  country,  including  rural 
America.  Citizens  of  smaller  towns  in 
Nebraska  and  across  the  Nation  should 
have  the  same  access  to  this  tech- 
nology as  residents  of  urban  America. 

Second,  government  has  a  sacred  ob- 
ligation to  inform  citizens,  and  the  in- 
formation superhighway  can  be  an  in- 
valuable tool  for  providing  Americans 
with  the  information  they  need  to 
make  decisions  about  the  future  of  the 
country. 

Third,  we  should  make  a  conscious, 
continuous  effort  to  ensure  that  our 
schools  have  access  to  this  valuable 
educational  technology  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  addresses 
these  issues,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Chairman  Fritz  Rol- 
lings of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  Chairman  Reed  Rundt  of 
the  FCC  to  ensure  that  this  technology 
is  an  enriching  force  in  our  society,  not 
just  an  entertaining  one. 

I  also  look  forward  to  seeking  input 
from  Nebraskans  on  how  best  to  use 
telecommunications  technology  for 
education  reform  at  "Challenge  Ne- 
braska." a  conference  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  May  21.  1994.  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  Ne- 
braska Center. 


There  is  great  cause  for  enthusiasm 
today.  The  development  of  tele- 
communications technology  means  the 
creation  of  countless  good,  high-paying 
jobs — not  only  in  Nebraska,  where  tele- 
communications is  a  major  industry — 
but  all  over  the  country.  And  most  im- 
portant, we  know  that  telecommuni- 
cations technology — and  sound-minded 
telecommunications  reform  like  that 
we  are  proposing — can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  Americans. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Dorgan): 
S.  1823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Interactive  Enter- 
tainment Rating  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

VIDEO  GAME  RATING  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce,  with 
Senators  KOHL  and  Dorgan.  the  Video 
Game  Rating  Act  of  1994. 

As  we  all  know  too  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, violence  seems  to  be  everjrwhere 
in  our  society,  and  we  are  all  threat- 
ened by  it.  You  cannot  pick  up  the 
newspaper  or  turn  on  the  evening  news 
without  being  accosted  by  reports  of 
violent  assaults,  robberies,  and  mur- 
ders. Our  entertainment  reflects  this 
violence.  As  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  pointed  out.  violence  saturates 
television  programming,  both  on  the 
networks  and  on  cable.  And  it  also  is  a 
dominant  theme  in  popular  video 
games,  many  of  which  are  marketed  to 
and  played  by  children. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about 
this?  The  Roman  poet  Virgil  once  said. 
"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines." 
I  have  grave  concerns  about  the  cumu- 
lative impact  of  all  the  violence  sur- 
rounding our  children.  I  know  that 
children  today  unfortunately  cannot 
avoid  some  exposure  to  violence,  since 
it  pervades  so  many  corners  of  our 
lives,  from  the  news  to  the  streets.  But 
I  deplore  the  fact  that  some  in  the  en- 
tertainment industry  consistently 
present  children  with  glorified  and 
sanitized  images  of  violence  in  the 
least  appropriate  place:  the  games  chil- 
dren play  to  excite  their  imagination. 
Bob  Keeshan.  television's  Captain  Kan- 
garoo and  a  respected  advocate  for 
children,  has  said,  "there  is  a  place  for 
gentleness  in  the  life  of  a  child,  and 
children  do  not  need  violence  to  be  en- 
tertained." Bob  Keeshan  is  absolutely 
right.  Sadly,  however,  too  many  video 
games  elevate  the  most  disturbing— in 
fact  the  most  criminal — of  acts.  Rather 
than  teaching  children  anything  of 
value,  they  merely  agitate  and  provoke 
them.  One  teenager  who  baby  sits  for  a 
3-  and  a  5-year-old  siblings  told  me 
that  they  play  one  very  violent  game 
for  hours  on  end  and  then  proceed  to 
beat  each  other  up  when  they  finish. 
That  kind  of  anecdotal  evidence  is  sup- 
ported by  a  growing  body  of  scientific 


literature  suggesting  a  disturbing  link 
between  media  violence  and  actual  vio- 
lence. 

The  content  of  some  of  the  video 
games  on  the  market  during  this  holi- 
day season  was  truly  shocking.  Con- 
sider examples  from  two  games  which 
were  shown  on  December  9.  1993  at  the 
joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulation  and  Government  Informa- 
tion, which  I  chair,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Justice,  which 
Senator  KOHL  chairs.  One  of  this  sea- 
son's blockbuster  games.  "Mortal 
Kombat."  depicts  blood  spurting  from 
combatants  in  a  martial  arts  duel,  and 
allows  a  victorious  player  to  finish  his 
or  her  opponent  by  ripping  out  a  beat- 
ing heart,  or  severing  the  opponent's 
head  and  spinal  column.  In  this  game, 
the  extreme  violence  is  the  victorious 
player's  reward.  Another  game. 
"NightTrap,"  contained  one  scene  in 
which  hooded  men  attacked  a  woman 
in  her  bathroom  and  killed  her  by  drill- 
ing a  hole  in  her  neck.  Thankfully,  the 
most  popular  version  of  "NightTrap" 
has  now  been  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994 
which  we  are  introducing  today  is  an 
attempt  to  help  parents  regain  a  meas- 
ure of  control  over  the  images  and  mes- 
sages confronting  their  children.  This 
bill  would  establish  the  Interactive  En- 
tertainment Rating  Commission  which 
would  be  instructed  to  work  for  1  year 
with  the  video  game  industry  to  de- 
velop a  voluntary  rating  system.  If  the 
industry  fails  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
system  within  that  year,  the  Commis- 
sion would  gain  the  power  to  review 
and  rate  video  games,  and  to  require 
video  game  companies  to  place  ratings 
on  their  games.  The  Commission  would 
not  have  the  power  to  ban  games. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Kohl  and  I 
are  introducing  this  bill  today  so  that 
the  Senate  can  begin  the  work  needed 
to  enact  it.  should  that  be  necessary.  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  to.  Since  we  first 
announced  our  intent  to  hold  hearings 
to  examine  violence  in  video  games, 
the  video  games  industry  has  moved 
quickly  to  begin  to  develop  a  voluntary 
rating  system.  At  our  December  9  hear- 
ing, the  two  biggest  companies  in  the 
industry.  SEGA  and  Nintendo,  agreed 
to  develop  an  industrywide  voluntary 
rating  system.  Since  that  time,  the  in- 
dustry has  begun  building  such  a  sys- 
tem. We  will  be  holding  a  followup 
hearing  on  March  4  to  receive  a 
progress  report. 

In  addition  to  working  together,  indi- 
vidual companies  have  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  respond  to  concerns  raised 
by  our  December  9  hearing.  Nintendo, 
for  example,  instructed  one  of  its  li- 
censees to  withdraw  an  advertisement 
that  featured  the  slogan  "They've  got 
a  bullet  with  your  name  on  it."  3D0  is 
adopting  its  own  interim  rating  sys- 
tem. SEGA,  which  already  has  its  own 
rating  system  withdrew  "NightTrap," 
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adopted  new  policies  requiring  adver- 
tisers of  SEGA  products  to  display  rat- 
ings in  all  new  advertisements,  and  de- 
velop new  posters  and  brochures  to  go 
into  stores  to  explain  the  ratings. 
SEGA  has  also  announced  that  when  it 
rolls  out  the  SEGA  channel  on  cable 
late  this  year,  it  will  have  a  feature 
that  will  allow  parents  to  control  the 
games  to  which  their  children  will  have 
access  over  cable.  And  several  retail- 
ers, including  FAO  Schwartz,  Kay-Bee, 
and  Toys  R'  Us  pulled  "NightTrap"  off 
their  shelves  before  Christmas. 

These  are  all  quite  positive  develop- 
ment, Mr.  President,  and  they  give  me 
reason  to  be  optimistic  that  the  indus- 
try will  be  able  to  develop  a  strong,  in- 
dustrywide rating  system.  I  want  to  be 
clear,  however,  that  no  rating  system, 
whether  voluntary  or  mandated  by  leg- 
islation, can  ever  be  an  acceptable  ex- 
cuse for  a  company  to  produce  junk  for 
children's  consumption.  Modern  com- 
munications technology  is  making  our 
whole  world  into  a  global  village.  In 
that  regard.  Bob  Keeshan  quoted  an  Af- 
rican proverb  which  says,  "It  takes  an 
entire  village  to  raise  a  child."  We  will 
all  make  our  work  a  better  place  to 
live  only  if  everyone — including  video 
games  developers,  manufacturers  and 
parents — accepts  a  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  doing  so. 

I  intend  to  hold  the  video  game  in- 
dustry accountable  for  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. Most  parents  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  a  good  nurturing  envi- 
ronment for  their  children.  This  bill 
would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1823 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  parents  with  information  about  the 
nature  of  video  games  which  are  used  in 
homes  or  public  areas,  including  arcades  or 
family  entertainment  centers. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  ■•video  games"  and  "video  de- 
vices" mean  any  interactive  computer  game, 
including  all  software,  framework  and  hard- 
ware necessary  to  operate  a  game,  placed  in 
interstate  commerce;  and 

(2)  the  term  "video  game  industry"  means 
all  manufacturers  of  video  games  and  related 
products. 

SEC.  3.  THE  IJ>JTERACTIVE  ENTERTAINMENT  RAT- 
ING COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  Interactive  Entertainment  Rating  Com- 
mission (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  which  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  as  defined  under  section  104  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission.— (IkA) 
The    Commission    shall    be    composed    of   5 


members.  No  more  than  3  members  shall  be 
affiliated  with  any  1  political  party. 

(B)  The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate 1  member  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  All  members  shall  be  appointed  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Terms. — Each  member  shall  serve  until 
the  termination  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  Compensation  of  Members.— (1)  The 
Chairman  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  minimum  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  exec- 
utive schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  during  which  the  Chairman  is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(2)  Except  for  the  Chairman  who  shall  be 
paid  as  provided  under  subparagraph  (A), 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  the  member  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section are  repealed  effective  on  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  Staff.— (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
terminate  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  additional  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Commission  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  employment  of  an  executive 
director  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  positions 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that 
the  rate  of  pay  for  the  executive  director  and 
other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  rate  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  such  title. 

(g)  Consultants.— The  Commission  may 
procure  by  contract,  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available,  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  under  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The 
Commission  shall  give  public  notice  of  any 
such  contract  before  entering  into  such  con- 
tract. 

(h)  Funding.— (1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1996. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  set  a  reasonable 
user  fee  which  shall  be  calculated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  all 
sums  appropriated  under  subparagraph  (1). 

(i)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of^ 

(1)  December  31,  1996:  or 

(2)  90  days  after  the  Commission  submits  a 
written  determination  to  the  President  that 
voluntary  standards  are  established  that  are 
adequate  to  warn  purchasers  of  the  violent 
or  sexually  explicit  content  of  video  games. 


SEC.    4.    AUTHORITY    AND    RJNCTIONS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  Voluntary  Standards.— <1)  The  Com- 
mission shall— 

(A)  during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
with  the  video  game  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  system  for  providing  in- 
formation concerning  the  contents  of  video 
games  to  purchasers  and  users:  and 

(B)  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act — 

(i)  evaluate  whether  any  voluntary  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  video  game  industry  are 
adequate  to  warn  purchasers  and  users  about 
the  violence  or  sexually  explicit  content  of 
video  games;  and 

(ii)  determine  whether  the  voluntary  in- 
dustry response  is  sufficient  to  adequately 
warn  parents  and  users  of  the  violence  or  sex 
content  of  video  games. 

(2)  If  before  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  makes  a  determination 
of  adequate  industry  response  under  para- 
graph (IKBXii)  and  a  determination  that  suf- 
ficient voluntary  standards  are  established, 
the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  submit  a  report  of  such  determinations 
and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  terminate  in  accordance  with  section 
3(i)(2). 

(b)  Regulatory  AuTHORrri-.- Effective  on 
and  after  the  date  occurring  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission may  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing manufacturers  and  sellers  of  video  games 
to  provide  adequate  information  relating  to 
violence  or  sexually  explicit  content  of  such 
video  games  to  purchasers  and  users. 

SEC.  5.  ANTfTRUST  EXEMPTION. 

The  antitrust  laws  as  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45)  and  the  law  of  unfair  competition 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  joint  discussion,  consideration,  review, 
action,  or  agreement  by  or  among  persons  in 
the  video  game  industry  for  the  purpose  of. 
and  limited  to,  developing  and  disseminating 
voluntary  guidelines  designed  to  provide  ai>- 
propriate  information  regarding  the  sex  or 
violence  content  of  video  games  to  pur- 
chasers of  video  games  at  the  point  of  sale  or 
initial  use  or  other  users  of  such  video 
games.  The  exemption  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint  dis- 
cussion, consideration,  review,  action,  or 
agreement  which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 

Summary— Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994 
I.  purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Video  Game  Rating  Act 
of  1994  is  to  establish  an  independent  agency 
to  work  with  the  video  game  industry  to  cre- 
ate a  system  for  providing  parents  and  other 
purchasers  with  Information  about  graphic 
violence  or  sexually  explicit  material  con- 
tained in  some  video  games, 
u.  summary 

The  legislation  creates  a  five  member  bi- 
partisan Interactive  Entertainment  Rating 
Commission  (the  "Commission")  which  will 
act  as  a  facilitator  for  meetings  of  the  video 
game  industry.  For  a  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  the  industry  will 
have  sole  responsibility  for  creating  a  rating 
system.  That  system  may  take  whatever 
form  the  industry  believes  is  sufficient  to 
provide  parents  with  information  about  the 


graphic  violence  or  sexually  explicit  content 
of  specific  video  games.  At  the  end  of  the  one 
year  period,  the  Commission  will  review  the 
proposed  rating  system  and  determine 
whether  the  system  will  provide  purchasers 
with  the  appropriate  information.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  system  is 
sufficient,  the  Commission  will  issue  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  will  then  disband. 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  sufficient,  the  Commission  will 
begin  a  rule-making  process  to  establish  the 
appropriate  rating  system. 

lu.  section-by-section 
Section  1 

Section  1  provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  Act  will  be  the  "Video  Game  Rating  Act 
of  1994"  and  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  provide  parents  and  other  members 
of  the  public  with  information  about  the 
graphic  violence  or  sexually  explicit  nature 
of  a  video  game.  This  system  will  enable  par- 
ents to  make  informed  decisions  about  which 
video  games  they  will  purchase  for  their 
children.  The  system  will  also  cover  video 
games  played  in  arcades  and  other  public 
areas. 

Section  2 

Section  2  defines  the  terms  "video  games" 
and  "video  game  industry"  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  The  term  "video  games"  is  de- 
fined broadly  to  include  any  interactive 
computer  game,  including  all  software, 
framework  and  hardware.  The  broad  defini- 
tion is  intended  to  cover  future  develop- 
ments in  video  game  technology,  such  as 
games  played  on  personal  computers  and 
games  available  through  cable  television 
channels,  as  well  as  the  array  of  video  games 
currently  available  for  use  in  the  home  or  in 
arcades  or  other  public  areas.  The  term 
"video  game  industry"  means  all  manufac- 
turers of  video  games  and  related  products. 
Section  3 

Section  3(a)  establishes  the  Interactive  En- 
tertainment Rating  Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Section  3(b)  specifies  that  the  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members.  No  more 
than  three  members  shall  be  affiliated  with 
any  one  political  party.  The  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Section  3(c)  states  that  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  until  termi- 
nation of  the  Commission. 

Section  3(d)  establishes  that  a  vacancy  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Section  3(e)  sets  the  compensation  of  Com- 
mission members. 

Section  3(f)  states  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  can  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  and  additional  personnel. 

Section  3(g)  allows  the  Commission  to  hire 
contractors. 

Section  3(h)  authorizes  necessary  funding 
for  the  Commission  as  necessary  until  De- 
cember 31,  1996.  It  also  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  set  a  user  fee  for  rating  video 
games  that  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  running  the  Commission. 

Section  3(i)  mandates  that  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of  December 
31.  1996  or  90  days  after  the  Commission  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  President  stating  that 
the  voluntary  industry  rating  system  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Section  4 

Section  4(a)  specifies  that,  for  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Commission  shall  work  with  the 


video  game  industry  as  the  industry  estab- 
lishes its  proposed  rating  system.  At  the  end 
of  the  one  year  period,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  whether  the  voluntary  rating  sys- 
tem is  sufficient  to  warn  parents  and  users  of 
the  violent  or  sex  content  of  video  games.  If 
the  Commission  decides  that  the  voluntary 
rating  system  is  sufficient,  it  shall  issue  a 
report  to  the  President  and  then  disband. 

Section  4(b)  states  that,  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  industry  rating  system 
is  insufficient,  it  may  establish  a  rating  sys- 
tem which  will  be  credible  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

Section  5 

Section  5  grants  the  video  game  industry  a 
narrow  exemption  from  antitrust  laws  while 
the  industry  works  to  establish  a  voluntary 
rating  system. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today— with  my  colleague  Senator 
LiEBERMAN — to  introduce  the  Video 
Game  Rating  Act  of  1994.  But  before  I 
begin  let  me  commend  Senator 
LIEBERMAN  for  his  leadership  on  this 
important  issue.  And  let  me  tell  the 
video  game  industry  this:  We  want  you 
to  develop  a  voluntary  rating  system; 
we  want  you  to  let  parents  know  what 
they  are  buying  for  their  children.  We 
would  prefer  self-regulation  to  Govern- 
ment regulation.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  move  ahead  if  your  efforts  falter: 
Regulate  yourselves  or  we  will  have  to 
do  it  for  you. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recent  holi- 
day season,  my  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Senator  Lieberman's 
Government  Affairs  Subcommittee 
held  a  joint  hearing  on  the  topic  of  vio- 
lent video  games.  At  our  hearing,  the 
video  game  industry  pledged  to  come 
together  to  develop  a  rating  system, 
and  to  have  that  system  in  place  before 
next  Christmas.  So  it  is  clear  that  the 
debate  over  the  need  for  a  rating  sys- 
tem has  been  settled.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  determine  what  system 
should  be  put  in  place,  and  who  should 
do  it. 

The  video  game  industry  believes 
that  self-regulation  is  the  best  alter- 
native. And  we  agree:  Government 
intervention  should  be  a  last  rather 
than  a  first  resort.  And  since  our  De- 
cember hearing,  the  industry  appears 
to  be  making  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
aside  its  own  rivalries  to  focus  on  the 
goal  of  developing  an  effective  rate  sys- 
tem. 

In  fact,  at  the  January  consumer 
electronics  show,  representatives  from 
all  segments  of  the  industry — including 
manufacturers,  software  developers,  ar- 
cade owners,  and  others — made  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rating  system  the  in- 
dustry's top  priority.  So  I  commend 
the  industry  for  its  efforts  to  date. 

However,  we  need  more  than  just  a 
good  beginning,  we  need  results.  As  the 
public's  outrage  over  games  like  Night 
Trap  and  Mortal  Kombat  proved,  par- 
ents and  consumers  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  job  is  finished.  And  while  we 
must  give  the  video  game  industry  a 
fair  opportunity  to  address  this  issue, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  take  ac- 


tion if  our  goals  are  not  met  on  a  time- 
ly basis. 

Mr.  President,  video  games — more 
than  most  forms  of  entertainment — are 
aimed  at  our  children.  These  games  can 
influence  our  children,  teach  them  new 
skills,  and  help  them  develop  positive 
values.  And  with  interactive  tech- 
nology and  virtual  reality,  video  games 
are  going  to  become  even  more  sophis- 
ticated and  persuasive.  So  parents  and 
consumers  need  to  know  what  our  kids 
are  exposed  to  and  what  they  learn 
from  those  games. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  move  ahead  with  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 
As  someone  who  has  spent  his  adult 
life  in  business.  I  know  that  if  the  en- 
tire video  game  industry  makes  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  a  mean- 
ingful rating  system  a  priority,  then  It 
will  happen— quickly,  effectively,  and 
without  chilling  freedom  of  expression. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you 
what  the  bill  will  do.  Our  legislation  is 
simple,  straightforward  and  effective. 
The  Video  Game  Rating  Act  creates  a 
five-member  bipartisan — with  members 
appointed  by  the  President — Inter- 
active Entertainment  Rating  Commis- 
sion. The  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to 
develop  a  system  for  providing  parents 
and  other  consumers  with  information 
about  graphic  or  sexually  explicit  ma- 
terial contained  in  some  video  games. 
The  measure  also  provides  for  a  one- 
year  grace  period  during  which  the 
video  game  industry  will  have  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  rating 
system.  If  the  effort  is  successful,  the 
Commission  will  issue  a  report  to  the 
President  and  then  disband.  But  if  not. 
the  Commission  will  have  the  power  to 
develop  an  effective  system  by  itself. 
The  measure  also  provides  a  narrow  ex- 
emption from  antitrust  laws  to  ensure 
that  the  industry  can  develop  a  vol- 
untary rating  system  without  fear  of 
antitrust  exposure. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  video  game  industry 
as  it  develops  a  voluntary  response  to 
the  concerns  of  the  American  people.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  move  ahead  if  these  efforts 
falter,  and  that  is  why  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  and  I  are  today  introducing 
the  Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOMENICI): 

S.  1824.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

legislative  reorganization  act  of  1994 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Domenici  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  reform  this  institution. 
The  bill  represents  the  work  of  the  1993 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress. 

The  need  to  reform  this  institution  is 
obvious  to  all  who  serve  here.  Public 
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confidence  in  Congress  continues  to 
hover  around  historic  lows.  We  here 
know  that  with  the  challenges  facing 
our  country,  we  must  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  accountability  of  the  Con- 
gress if  we  are  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  average  citizen.  The  goal  of  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  we  in- 
tended to  merit  their  trust. 

One  year  ago.  the  Joint  Committee 
started  what  became  the  most  com- 
prehensive set  of  hearings  and  con- 
sultations ever  done  by  a  reform  com- 
mittee, including  the  first  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
of  1945.  We  held  6  months  of  hearings, 
heard  from  over  240  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceived over  500  different  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  was  a  challenging  year.  Institu- 
tional change  and  reform  is  never  easy. 
Throughout,  I  benefited  from  the  wis- 
dom and  leadership  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's vice  chairman.  Senator  Do- 
MENICI.  Reform  of  Congress  has  long 
been  a  priority  of  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  who  served  on  the  last  major 
reform  panel  in  the  Senate,  the  1976 
Stevenson  committee.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
the  other  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, who  did  this  body  a  great  serv- 
ice. Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  who  served  as  ex  officio 
members,  and  without  whose  support 
we  could  not  have  completed  our  task. 
I  also  want  to  thank  my  House  col- 
leagues, the  co-chair  for  the  House, 
Lee  Hamilton  and  vice  co-chair  David 
Dreier  who  gave  many  hours  and  great 
dedication  to  this  reform  effort. 

The  overriding  theme  throughout  the 
year-long  deliberations  of  the  joint 
committee  was  that  Senators  today  are 
spread  too  thin  among  all  their  various 
responsibilities  and  committee  assign- 
ments. One  of  the  joint  committee's 
first  witnesses.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  eloquently  termed  this  problem 
as  the  "fractured  attention  spans"  of 
Senators  and  spoke  of  its  harmful  ef- 
fects: 

In  our  system,  the  Senate's  role  as  a  delib- 
erative body  should  be  to  endeavor  to  help 
the  people  hear  all  sides  so  that  consensus 
may  form.  Yet,  as  an  institution,  the  Senate 
is  more  and  more  ceasing  to  perform  that  de- 
liberative function — It  has  lost  its  soul. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
Since  the  last  major  reform  era.  com- 
mittees have  grown  in  size  and  sub- 
committees have  proliferated.  This 
vast  structure  in  turn  generates  more 
legislation  proposals,  hearings,  and  in- 
terest group  activity  while  rarely  lead- 
ing toward  actual  lawmaking.  Today 
more  bills  are  proposed  and  fewer  are 
enacted  than  ever  before  in  Congress' 
history.  Instead  of  assisting  the  Con- 
gress, this  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee growth  has  increasingly  prevented 
Congress  from  focusing  on  the  major 
issues  of  the  day  and  performing  its 


legislative  and  oversight  responsibil- 
ities. 

Since  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  in  1974  was  enacted,  budg- 
etary issues  have  grown  more  complex 
and  have  come  to  dominate  the  activi- 
ties of  Congress.  Ironically,  while  Con- 
gress has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  de- 
bating the  budget,  issues  are  not  being 
resolved  and  the  Senate  is  instead  vot- 
ing on  the  same  matter  time  and  time 
again.  In  short,  the  Congress  is  spend- 
ing more  time  and  deciding  less. 

The  average  Senator  sits  on  12  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  panels. 
These  panels  often  meet  at  the  same 
time,  and  cause  Members  to  run  from 
hearing  to  hearing,  meeting  to  meet- 
ing, and  throughout  called  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  votes.  They  often  are  un- 
able to  listen  to  their  colleagues  de- 
bate on  the  floor  or  to  sit  down  and 
work  together  on  an  issue. 

After  four  decades  during  which  the 
resources  and  staffing  of  the  Federal 
Government  expanded,  we  are  now  in  a 
period  of  downsizing,  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Finally,  after 
moves  over  the  last  20  years  to  reduce 
the  authority  of  committee  and  party 
leaders,  now  many  see  the  need  to  en- 
hance the  resources  and  responsibil- 
ities of  these  same  leaders  in  order  to 
maintain  Congress'  ability  to  function 
effectively. 

Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  the  last  witness  to  appear  before 
the  joint  committee  and  himself  a 
leading  figure  in  earlier  Senate  re- 
forms, echoed  the  sentiments  of  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  called  for  a  review  of  all 
reform  proposals  under  a  single  stand- 
ard: 

To  what  extent  will  it  enhance  this  insti- 
tution's ability  to  think,  to  learn,  reflect 
upon  and  debate  the  pressing  issues  facing 
our  country? 

The  recommended  reforms  in  this 
legislation,  which  the  Senate  members 
of  the  joint  committee  unanimously 
adopted,  are  aimed  at  helping  the  Sen- 
ate to  address  these  problems.  The  pro- 
posals range  from  reforms  of  the  com- 
mittee system  to  fundamental  changes 
in  the  budget  process.  Overall,  the  rec- 
ommendations are  guided  by  a  set  of 
principles  that  the  joint  committee 
heard  throughout  6  months  of  com- 
prehensive hearings. 

These  principles  are: 

Strengthen  the  ability  of  Senators  to 
legislate  and  to  deliberate. 

Make  Congress  more  effective  and 
credible. 

Enhance  accountability,  responsibil- 
ity, and  openness  in  decisionmaking. 

Streamline  the  institution,  reduce 
overlap,  and  eliminate  redundancy. 

Reduce  the  problem  of  fractured  at- 
tention. 

Congress  has  lost  its  ability  to  focus 
on  the  major  problems  our  Nation 
faces.  We  must  improve  the  efficiency 
and  accountability  of  this  institution  if 
we  are  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 


public.  I  believe  the  package  crafted  by 
the  joint  committee  will  change  for  the 
better  the  way  Congress  does  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  proposal  will: 

Streamline  the  Senate  committee 
system.  It  would  limit  Senators  to 
three  full  committees  and  five  sub- 
committees. It  would  limit  committees 
to  no  more  than  three  subcommittees. 
It  would  abolish  the  four  joint  commit- 
tees. 

Reduce  congressional  staff.  The  joint 
committee  proposes  that  Congress 
make  comparable  reductions  as  the 
staffing  reductions  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore 
for  the  executive  branch. 

Improve  floor  procedure  and  make 
the  Senate  schedule  more  predictable. 

We  propose  that  committees  meet 
only  on  certain  days,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  have  more  authority  to 
set  the  legislative  schedule.  Our  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  will  allow  the  leaders  to 
bring  up  bills  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  all  100  Senators.  This  also 
will  end  the  leadership's  need  to  honor 
holds. 

Create  a  more  responsible  budget 
process  that  is  less  repetitious,  less 
complicated,  and  more  understandable. 

We  propose  a  system  of  biennial 
budgeting.  A  2-year  process  will  permit 
Congress  to  spend  1  year  on  budget 
matters  and  the  second  year  on  author- 
izations, oversight,  and  nonbudgetary 
legislation.  Members  will  spend  more 
time  overseeing  programs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  taxpayer  money  is  spent 
wisely. 

Additional  recommendations  would 
improve  operations  of  the  support 
agencies,  improve  relations  between 
the  branches  of  Government,  and  re- 
form governmental  printing.  We  also 
intended  to  include  specific  proposals 
to  reform  the  ethics  process  and  to 
bring  Congress  under  labor  and  other 
laws  we  have  applied  on  the  executive 
branch  and  the  private  sector.  Two 
Senate  task  forces  addressed  these  is- 
sues during  last  year,  and  their  rec- 
ommendations could  become  parts  of 
the  final  reform  package  debated  by 
the  Senate  later  this  year. 

I  believe  this  package  is  comprehen- 
sive, integrated,  and  represents  true, 
bipartisan  reform.  There  is  something 
in  this  plan  with  which  every  individ- 
ual Senator  can  disagree.  But  as  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  it  gives  to  the  Sen- 
ate— and  more  importantly  to  the 
American  people — the  hope  that  we 
will  fundamentally  improve  how  we 
conduct  business  in  the  Congress. 

All  of  the  recommendations  will,  if 
implemented,  substantially  strengthen 
the  Congress  and  improve  the  ability  of 
individual  Senators  to  meet  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  we  will  be 
acting  on  this  soon.  The  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  Ford, 
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has  already  indicated  that  he  is  sched-  Sec.  305.  Conforming  amendments  to  rules  of  "RULE  XXIV 

uling  hearings  later  on  this  month.  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  "appointment  of  commhtees 

This    is    a   matter.    I   alert    my    col-  Sec.  306.  Multlyear  authorizations.  "Appointments    to    standing    committees 

leagues,  which  will  be  coming  to  the  PaRT  U— Additional  Budget  Process  and  all  other  committees  shall  be  made  by 

Senate  floor  expeditiously,  a  matter  on  Changes  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 

which  we  will  be  voting,  a  matter  on  Sec.  311.  CBO  reports  to  budget  committees,  for  each  member  of  their  respective  parties, 

which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ^ec.  312.  Byrd  rule  clarifications.  Such  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  any 

demonstrate  to  those  people  who  sent  ^ec  313.  GAO^^ass^sunce^^wi^th    authoriza-  rul^s  adopted  by  the  respective  party  cau- 

with^ them^  wTare%S  to  keep  faUh  Subtitle  B-S°t^mn"g;  IXiTnlstration;  and  SEcToi  SENAtt  COMMmEE  structure. 

witn  tnem   we  are  ?oing  to  keep  laitn  Support  Agencies  (a)  Committee  and  Subcommfitee  Assion- 

with  the  history  and  integrity  of  the  gee   331    LegislatWe     branch     streamlining  MENTS.-Paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  of  rule  XXV  of 

institution      by      making      the      rec-  ^^'-  ^^-  ^^^^nfrestrucSg  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  amend- 

ommended  reforms  that  are  necessary,  g^^  332  Authorization  of  certain  congres-  ^^  ^  '"^^'^  *«  follows: 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  also  want  sional  instrumentalities.  "^-  ***  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 

to  thank  the  staff  of  the  joint  commit-  Sec.  333.  Deuilees  from  congressional  sup-  Paragraph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  follow- 

tee  who  enabled  us  to  meet  our  1-year  port    agencies    and    executive  ^^^  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 

time   deadline    to   finish   our   work   so  agencies.  nunriber  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  following 

that  this  could  be  a  truly  temporary  Subtitle  C-Abollshing  the  Joint  ^mmatee  Ipi^ar^"  *               "^""^ 

committee  which  would  automatically  Committees  ._  _    ,^^ 

../■■•.              I.J..            1  »..»               _  Committee:                                       Members 

go  out  of  existence  when  its  work  was  Part  I— Joint  Economic  Committee  -Appropriations 

done.  Not  only  was  the  work  done  on  Sec.  361.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  "Armed  Services  !!!!!!!.!!!!!!!."!.".             ZH. 

time,  it  was  done  under  budget.   Our  Part  H-^oint  Committee  on  Taxation            "Finance 

committee    was    able    to    return    over  sec.  362.  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.                "Foreign  Relations 

$300,000  almost  one-third  of  its  author-  ^^^^  m-JoiNT  CoMMirrEE  on  the  Library  „"''?'  f  "P',^«  otherwise  provWed  by  p^ra- 

ized  budget  which  was  not  spent.  The  ^p  congress  graph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 

staff  included  Kim  Wincap,  staff  direc-  o      ««    t  ..  o         ■,.          »».    t  k           r  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 

tor,    Walter    Olsezek,    policy    director.  Sec.  363.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  of  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  following 

Kpllv  rordps    rhipf  rlprk    mv  own  ahlp  «..ongress.  table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of  that 

.  Vf^y'                T  t     T^    ,       ^  ^  xt  \  Part  IV-JoiNT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  Committee  appears: 

staff  designee  John  Deeken,  and  Nick  „       „     ,        „                      „  „        . 

Wise  and  Larrv  Evans   These  dedicatpd  Sec  371.  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  "Committee:                                         Members 

VVise  ana  i^arry  t^vans.  inese  aeaicatea  gee.  372.  Deputy  Public  Printers.  "Agriculture,     Nutrition,     and 

staff  members  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  g^^  373  Annual  report  to  Congress.                         Forestry 

of  the  Members  of  this  institution.  ggc.  374.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  "Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  sec.  375.  Requirement    of   printing    by    the           Affairs 

sent  that  the  executive  summary  from  Government  Printing  Office.  "Commerce,       Science.       and 

the  Senate  report  of  the  Joint  Commit-  Sec.  376.  Report   on   costs    for   printing   by           Transportation  

tee   on   the   Organization   of  Congress,  Federal  agencies  other  than  the        "Energy  and  Natural  Resources             

Senate  Report  103-215.  as  well  as  the  ^       ^     ^    Government  Printing  Office.  "Environment       and       Public 

i-«v.(-  «<•)->,«  ia^oioi.{n..  K«  n..<n<.«/4  i^  »>,«  Sec.  377.  Technical  and  conforming  amend-            Works  

text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^                                                "Governmental  Affairs 

Record.  "judiciarv 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  Subtitle  D-Legis^ative  and  Executive  -.Labor  and  HumanResourcM":             " 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  r>o,„^<,,»„  „„«^(„>„-  „^„i=  „„h  -=  "(O  The  committees  listed  in  this  para- 

RECORD.  as  follows:  Sec.  381.  Committee  ove-jf^t  goa^s  and    e-  ^^^  ,„^^p,  ^^^  ,^^  Committee  on  A^ro- 

S.  1824  ^eW            ^^'^^^^   program  re-  prjations)  shall  not  have  more  than  3  sub- 

commlttfiss 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev-  Sec.  382.  Sunset   agency   reporting   require-  ..„           pxrent  as  otherwisp  nrovidPrt   hv 

ToT^Talll'd ''"''''  ''"'"  "'  ^"""^  ""  "'""•  parUph  4'of'thirru?e'rcrofThe1onow' 

Congress  assembled.  TITLE  IV-EFFECTIVE  DATE  jng  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITU:;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS,  gg^    ^qj    Effective  date:  application.  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  following 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  gg^,   ^^  rulemaking  power  OF  SENATE  and  table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of  that 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1994".  HOUSE  OF  representatives.  committee  appears: 

(b)  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.-The  table  of  con-  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (as  applicable)  "Committee:                                         Members 

tents  is  as  follows:  ^^e  enacted  by  the  Congress-                                  "Aging  

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents.  (d  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate,  as        "Budget  

Sec.  2.  Rulemaking    power    of    Senate    and  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the        "Indian  Affairs  

House  of  Representatives.  Senate   and.    to    the    extent    so   applicable.         "Rules  and  Administration  

TITLE  I— REFORM  OF  THE  SENATE  those   sections   are   deemed   a   part   of   the        "Small  Business  

Sec.  101.  Senate  committee  assignments.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding        "Veterans' Affairs  

Sec.  102.  Senate  committee  structure.  °^^^''  individual  rules  of  the  Senate  only  to  -(b)  The  following  committee  shall  consist 

Sec   103   Senate  scheduling  ^^^  extent  that  those  sections  are  inconsist-  of  the  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the 

Sec    104    Proxy  votes  ®"'  ^^^^  those  other  individual  Senate  rules,  following  table: 

Sec!  105^  Senate  committee  attendance.  subject  to  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  -committee:                                       Members 

Sec.  106.  Senate  floor  proceedings.  power  of  the  Senate  to  enact  or  change  any        .-Ethics  

Sec.  107.  Dedication  of  unexpended  funds  to  ''"^^  °^  ^^^  Senate  at  any  time  in  its  exercise        -intelligence 

(lAfirif  rArtnri-inn  Of  'ts  Constitutional  right  to  determine  the                ,^                          ,.      ^  ,       ,_.       

deficit  reduction.  rules  of  its  proceedings;  and  «=>  The  committees  listed  in  this  para- 

TITLE  n-REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ,2)  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  House  of  ^^P^    shall    not    have    more    than    2    sub- 

REPRESENTATIVES  Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-  committees. 

TITLE  UI— REFORM  OF  THE  CONGRESS  making  power  of  the  House  of  Representa-  '"*  '*'  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 

Subtitle  A— Budget  Process  tives,  subject  to  and  with  full  recognition  of  Paragraph— 

Pabt  t    Rtpnviai  Rnnrvrror  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  *1*  .«**ch  Senator  may  serve  on  only  one 

PART  I-BIENNIAL  BUDGETING  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^                 ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  committee  listed  in  paragraph  2(a)  and  only 

Sec.  301.  Revision  of  timetable.  ^j^g   jj,   j^g  exercise   of  its  constitutional  two  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2;  and 
Sec.  302.  Amendments  to  the  Congressional  ^ght  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed-  "'2)  each  Senator  may  serve  on  only  one 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Con-  jj,„g  committee  listed  in  paragraph  3(a). 
trol  Act  of  1974.  ttti  =■  i    DccrkDiu  rtc 'mi?  cckiatc  "(b)(1)   Each   Senator  may   serve   on   not 
Sec.  303.  Amendments    to    title    31,    United  TITLE  I— REFORM  OF  THE  SENATE  more  than  two  subcommittees  of  each  corn- 
States  Code.  SEC.  101.  SENATE  COMMnTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  mittee  (Other  than  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
Sec.  304.  Two-year  appropriations;  title  and  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  priations)  listed  in  paragraph  2  of  which  he  is 
style  of  appropriations  Acts.  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  a  member. 
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"(2)  Each  Senator  may  serve  on  not  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  a  committee  list- 
ed in  paragraph  3(a)  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  a  Senator  serving  as  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
serve  ex  officio,  without  vote,  as  a  member 
of  any  subcommittee  of  such  committee. 

"(4)  No  committee  of  the  Senate  may  es- 
tablish any  subunit  of  that  committee  other 
than  a  subcommittee,  unless  the  Senate  by 
resolution  has  given  permission  therefore. 

"(c)  By  agreement  entered  into  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
membership  of  one  or  more  standing  com- 
mittees may  be  increased  temporarily  from 
time  to  time  by  such  number  or  numbers  as 
may  be  required  to  accord  to  the  majority 
party  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  all 
standing  committees.  When  any  such  tem- 
porary increase  is  necessary  to  accord  to  the 
majority  party  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  all  standing  committees,  members  of 
the  majority  party  in  such  number  as  may 
be  required  for  that  purpose  may  serve  as 
members  of  three  standing  committees  listed 
in  paragraph  2.  No  such  temporary  Increase 
in  the  membership  of  any  standing  commit- 
tee under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  contin- 
ued in  effect  after  the  need  therefore  has 
ended.  No  standing  committee  may  be  in- 
creased in  membership  under  this  subpara- 
graph by  more  than  two  members  in  excess 
of  the  number  prescribed  for  that  committee 
by  paragraph  2  or  3(a). 

'■(d)(1)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  time 
as  chairman  of  more  than  one  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)(A)  A  Senator  who  is  serving  as  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  listed  in  paragraph 
2  or  3(a)  may  serve  at  any  time  as  the  chair- 
man of  only  one  subcommittee  of  all  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3(a)  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

'•(B)  Any  Senator  other  than  a  Senator  de- 
scribed in  division  (A)  may  serve  as — 

"(1)  the  chairman  of  only  one  subcommit- 
tee of  each  committee  listed  in  paragraph  2 
or  3(a),  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and 

"(ii)  the  chairman  of  only  two  subcommit- 
tees of  the  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  2 
and  3(a). 

•■(e)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may 
only  be  waived  by  the  Senate  by  a  resolution 
designating  the  Senator  or  Senators  receiv- 
ing the  waiver  and  adopted  by  an  affirmative 
yea-and-nay  vote  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn.  The  resolution  shall  be  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader.  The  resolution 
shall  be  privileged  and  no  amendment  there- 
to shall  be  in  order.  Debate  on  the  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  equally  di- 
vided.". 

(b)  ABOLi-noN  OF  Reduced  Committees.— 

(1)  NOTIFICATION.— The  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  shall  notify  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
convening  of  a  Congress  if  the  number  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  for  such  Congress  each  fall 
below  50  percent  of  the  number  of  such  mem- 
bers serving  on  the  committee  at  the  end  of 
the  I02d  Congress. 

(2)  Resolution  abolishing.— The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  a  resolution  abolishing  such 
committee  not  later  than  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving notice  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Sen- 
ate shall  consider  and  act  upon  the  resolu- 
tion not  later  than  20  session  days  after  the 
resolution  is  reported. 


(3)  Adjusting  other  committees.— If  a 
committee  is  abolished  by  a  resolution  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2),  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  may  adjust  the 
membership  of  other  committees  to  provide 
for  members  of  the  abolished  committee. 

SEC.  103.  SENATE  SCHEDUUNG. 

Paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"3.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph apply  to  the  committees^  meetings  (in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings)  held 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday. 

■'(2)  On  Tuesdays,  only  those  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2(a)  of  rule  XXV  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall 
meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  before 
the  committee. 

■■(3)  On  Wednesdays,  only  those  commit- 
tees listed  in  paragraph  2(b)  of  rule  XXV 
shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
fore the  committee. 

■■(4)  On  Thursdays,  only  those  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  3(a)  of  rule  XXV  (except 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  shall  meet  for 
the  transaction  of  business  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(5)  Subcommittees  of  a  full  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  division  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  may  only 
meet  on  the  day  assigned  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. Subcommittees  may  not  meet  when  the 
full  committee  is  meeting. 

"(6)  No  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  meet,  without 
special  leave,  on  a  day  not  designated  for 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  under  this 
subparagraph  unless  consent  therefore  has 
been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  (or  in  the  event  of  the 
absence  of  either  of  such  leader,  from  the 
designee  of  the  leaders).  The  majority  leader 
or  the  designee  of  the  majority  leader  shall 
announce  to  the  Senate  whenever  consent 
has  been  given  under  this  division  and  shall 
state  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 
The  right  to  make  such  announcement  of 
consent  shall  have  the  same  priority  as  the 
filing  of  a  cloture  motion. 

"(b)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  chairman  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (a). 
those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If. 
within  three  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  chairman  does  not  call  the 
requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held  within 
seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  commit- 
tee their  written  notice  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  will  be  held,  specifying 
the  date  and  hour  of  that  special  meeting. 
The  committee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  no- 
tice, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
all  members  of  the  committee  that  such  spe- 
cial meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them  of 
its  date  and  hour.  If  the  chairman  of  any 
such  committee  is  not  present  at  any  regu- 
lar, additional,  or  special  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  committee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting.^". 
SEC.  104.  PROXY  VOTES, 

The  paragraph  7  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  no  vote  of  any  member  of 


any  committee  may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless 
the  addition  of  the  vote  to  the  vote  totals 
does  not  effect  the  result  of  the  vote  to- 
tals."'. 

SEC.  105.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ATTENDANCE. 

Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(14)  The  chairman  of  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall  publish,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  committee  attendance 
and  voting  records  of  each  member  of  the 
committee  on  or  before  July  1  and  December 
31.". 

SEC.  106.  SENATE  FLOOR  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  Reqlhrement  of  a  Three-Fifths  Vote 
To  Overturn  the  Chair  Post-Cloture.— The 
third  undesignated  paragraph  of  paragraph  2 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■■Appeals  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  require 
an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn— except  on  a 
measure  or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate 
rules,  in  which  case  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting.". 

(b)  NONDEBATABLE   MOTION   TO    PROCEED.— 

Paragraph  2  of  rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
the  following:  ";  except  those  motions  to 
proceed  made  by  the  majority  leader,  or  his 
designee,  on  which  there  shall  be  a  time  lim- 
itation for  debate  of  two  hours  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees.  Any  such  motion 
to  proceed,  by  the  majority  leader,  or  any 
other  Senator,  to  any  motion,  resolution,  or 
proposal  to  change  any  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  debatable.". 

(c)  Charging  Quorum  Calls  against  an 
Lndividual's  Ti.ME  Under  Cloture.— The 
first  sentence  of  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph of  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: ■■.  with  the  time  consumed  by  quorum 
calls  being  charged  to  the  Senator  who  re- 
quested the  call  of  the  quorum.". 

(d)  Dispensing  With  the  Reading  of  Con- 
ference Reports.— Paragraph  1  of  rule 
XXVm  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  amended  by  striking  ■■and  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate."  and  inserting  the 
following;  '■notwithstanding  a  request  for 
the  reading  of  the  conference  report  (if  such 
report  is  printed  and  available  one  day  prior 
to  the  motion  to  consider),  and  shall  be  de- 
termined without  debate.". 

(e)  Sense  of  the  Senate  Re.solutions.— 
Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

■■6.  On  a  point  of  order  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator, no  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  or  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  or 
an  amendment  to  such  amendment,  shall  be 
received  unless  the  amendment  is  signed  by 
at  least  10  Senators.". 

SEC.  107.  DEDICATION  OF  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS 
TO  DEFICIT  REDUCTION. 

(a)  Lnteri.m  Rules.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1995  and  each  year  thereafter  through 
1998,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  cer- 
tify and  publish  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  list  identifying  each  member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  used  less  than  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  personal  office  of  the  member  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of 
such  unused  allocation. 

(b)  Dedication  of  Unexpended  Funds  Be- 
ginning WITH  Fiscal  Year  1999.— Not  later 


than  January  1,  1999  and  each  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  no- 
tify each  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  obligations  in- 
curred by  his  personal  office  and  the  alloca- 
tions for  administrative  expenses,  legislative 
assistants,  and  clerk  hire  available  to  the 
Member  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  such  notification, 
any  Member  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  submit 
a  rescission  request  for  such  amount  from 
unobligated  balances  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Performance  Review  Guidance.— In 
conducting  the  performance  review  required 
by  section  331.  the  Senate  committees  shall 
Include  a  plan  to  reduce  the  disparity  be- 
tween appropriations  and  allocations  to 
Members. 

TITLE  II— REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESE>fTATIVES 


TITLE  III— REFORM  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
Subtitle  A— Budget  Process 
PART  I— BIENNIAL  BUDGETING 
SEC.  301.  REVISION  OF  TIMETABLE. 

Section  300  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  631)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TIMETABLE 

"Sec.  300.  (a)  In  General.— Except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b).  the  timetable  with 
respect  to  the  congressional  budget  process 
for  any  Congress  (beginning  with  the  One 
Hundred  Fourth  Congress)  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 
"On  or  be-     Action  to  be  completed: 

fore: 
First  Mon-    President     submits     budget     rec- 
day  in  ommendations. 

Feb- 
ruary. 
February       Congressional    Budget   Office   sub- 
15.  mils  report  to  Budget  Commit- 

tees. 
Within  6        Committees  submit  views  and  esti- 
weeks  mates  to  Budget  Committees, 

after 
budget 
submis- 
sion. 
April  1  Budget  Committees  report  concur- 
rent  resolution  on   the  biennial 
budget. 
April  15  ...     Congress  completes  action  on  con- 
current resolution  on  tbe  biennial 
budget. 

May  15 Biennial  appropriation  bills  may  be 

considered  In  the  House. 
June  10  ....    House    Appropriations    Committee 
reports   last   biennial    appropria- 
tion bill. 
June  15  ....    Congress  completes  action  on  rec- 
onciliation legislation. 
June  30  ....    Congress  completes  action  on  bien- 
nial appropriation  bills. 
October  1       Biennlum  begins. 
■Second  Session 
■■On  or  be-     Action  to  be  completed: 

fore: 
May  15 Congressional    Budget   Office    sub- 
mits report  to  Budget  Commit- 
tees. 
The  last        Congress  completes  action  on  bills 
day  of  and  resolutions  authorizing  a  new 

the  ses-  budget  authority  for  the  succeed- 

sion.  ing  blennium. 

"(b)  Special  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  begins  in  any  year  im- 
mediately following  a  leap  year  and  during 
which  the  term  of  a  President  (except  a 
President  who  succeeds  himself)  begins,  the 
following  dates  shall  supersede  those  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a): 
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"(1)  First  Monday  In  April,  President  sub- 
mits budget  recommendations. 

"(2)  April  20,  committees  submit  views  and 
estimates  to  Budget  Committees. 

"(3)  May  15,  Budget  Committees  report 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  biennial  budg- 
et. 

"(4)  June  1,  Congress  completes  action  on 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  biennial  budg- 
et. 

"(5)  July  1,  biennial  appropriation  bills 
may  be  considered  in  the  House. 

"(6)  July  20.  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  last  biennial  appropriation 
bill.". 

SEC.  302.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Purpose.— Section  2(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  621(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "each  year"  and  insert- 
ing "biennially". 

(b)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  622(4)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "blennium". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  622)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  term  'blennium'  means  the  pe- 
riod of  2  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1  of  any  odd-numbered  year.". 

(c)  Biennial  Concurrent  Resolu-hon  on 
the  Budget.— 

(1)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(a))  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "April  15  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  "April  15  of  each  odd-numbered 
year"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "the  blennium  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  '■each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  "and  planning  levels  for 
each  of  the  two  ensuing  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting "and  the  appropriate  levels  for  each 
of  the  3  ensuing  fiscal  years"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "for  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  resolution  and  each  of  the 
4"  and  inserting  "for  the  biennlum  of  the 
resolution  and  each  of  the  3";  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "for  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  resolution  and  each  of  the 
4"  and  inserting  "for  the  blennium  of  the 
resolution  and  each  of  the  3". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  "for  a  biennlum"  after  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "for  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  '■for  either  fiscal 
year  in  such  blennium". 

(3)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or,  if  appli- 
cable, as  provided  by  section  300(b))"  after 
"United  States  Code". 

(4)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "biennlum"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences  the  following  new  sentence: 
"On  or  before  April  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
year  (or,  if  applicable,  as  provided  by  section 
300(b))  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shall  report  to  its  House  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  blennium  beginning  on 
October  1  of  that  year."; 


(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "such  fis- 
cal year"  and  inserting  "the  first  fiscal  year 
of  such  biennlum,";  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  "the  fiscal 
year  covered"  and  inserting  "the  blennium 
covered". 

(5)  Section  301(f)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(f))  is  amended  by  striking  ■■fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "bien- 
nlum". 

(6)  Section  301(g)(1)  of  such  Act  (U.S.C. 
632(g)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "for  a  blennium". 

(7)  The  section  heading  of  section  301  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ■■ANNUAL" 
and  inserting  "BIENNIAL". 

(8)  The  table  of  contents  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"Annual"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  301 
and  inserting  "Biennial". 

(d)  Section  302  Committee  allocations.— 
Section  302(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
633(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year 
of  the  resolution  and  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  inserting  "the  bien- 
nlum of  the  resolution  and  each  of  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

(e)  Section  303  Point  of  Order.— 

(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "blen- 
nium". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "biennlum"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  d)  by  striking  "any  cal- 
endar year"  and  inserting  "any  odd-num- 
bered calendar  year  (or.  if  applicable,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  300(b))";  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (2).  striking 
"(1)".  and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respec- 
tively. 

(f)  Permissible  Revisions  of  Concurrent 
Resolutions  on  the  Budget.— Section  304(a) 
of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  635)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  the  first  two 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  "blennium"; 

(2)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  "for  such 
biennlum". 

(g)  Procedures  for  Consideration  of 
Budget  Resolutions.— Section  305(a)(3)  of 
such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  636(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "blen- 
nium". 

(h)  Reports  and  Summaries  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions.— Section  308(a)(1)(A) 
of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  639(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year  (or  fiscal  years)"  and 
inserting  "biennlum^'. 

(i)  Completion  of  Action  on  Regular  Ap- 
propriation Bills.— Section  309  of  such  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  640)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■"of  any  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar year"  after  "July"; 

(2)  by  striking  "annual"  and  inserting 
"regular";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
"blennium". 

(j)  Reconciliation  Process.— 
(1)   Section  310(a)   of  such   Act  (2  U.S.C. 
641(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  fiscal  year"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
"any  biennlum"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "such  fis- 
cal year"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
■■each  fiscal  year  in  such  blennium";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  ■■for  each 
fiscal  year  in  such  biennlum"  after  "reve- 
nues". 
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(2)  Section  310(0  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
641(f))  Is  amended  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "for  such  biennium". 
(k)  Section  311  Point  of  Order.— 
(1)(A)  Section  311(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
M2(a))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting "for  a  biennium"; 

(II)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "either  fiscal 
year  in  such  biennium"; 

(ill)  by  striking  "during  such  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  "during  either  fiscal  year  in 
such  biennium"; 

(iv)  by  striking  "revenues  for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "revenues  for  a  fiscal 
year";  and 

(V)  by  striking  "budget  for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "budget  for  either  fiscal 
year  in  such  biennium". 

(B)  Section  311(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "for  the  first"  and  inserting 
"for  either"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "covering  such  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  "covering  such  biennium"; 

(iii)  by  striking  "the  first  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered" and  inserting  "either  fiscal  year  in 
such  biennium  covered"; 

(iv)  by  striking  "the  first  fiscal  year  plus" 
and  inserting  "the  biennium  plus";  and 

(V)  by  striking  "4  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing "3  fiscal  years". 

(2)  SecUon  311(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
642(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "such  fiscal 
year"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "either  fiscal  year  in  such  biennium". 

(1)  Bills  Providing  New  Spending  Author- 
ITY.— Section  401(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
651(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "for  such 
fiscal  year"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  "for  the  biennium  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs". 

(m)  Date  of  Adjusting  Allocations.— 
Section  603(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  665b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "April  15"  the 
following  "(or  if  section  300(b)  applies  by 
June  15th)". 

SEC.    303.   AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE    31,    UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  llOl  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  'biennium'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  paragraph  (12)  of  section  3  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  622(12)).". 

(b)  Budget  Contents  and  Submission  to 
THE  Congress.— 

(1)  So  much  of  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  odd-numbered  year  (or,  if  ap- 
plicable, as  provided  by  section  3(XKb)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974),  beginning 
with  the  One  Hundred  Fourth  Congress,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  the 
budget  for  the  biennium  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  such  calendar  year.  The  budget 
transmitted  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude a  budget  message  and  summary  and 
supporting  information.  The  President  shall 
Include  in  each  budget  the  following:". 

(2)  Section  1105(a)(5)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  budget  is  submitted 
and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year"  and  in- 
serting "each  fiscal  year  in  the  biennium  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  in  the 
succeeding  3  years". 

(3)  Section  1105(a)(6)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  budget  is  submitted 


and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year"  and  in- 
serting "each  fiscal  year  in  the  biennium  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  in  the 
succeeding  3  years". 

(4)  Section  1105(a)(9)(C)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fis- 
cal year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in 
the  biennium". 

(5)  Section  1105(a)(12)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year 
in  the  biennium";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  "3 
fiscal  years  immediately  following  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  in  such  biennium". 

(6)  Section-  1105(a)(13)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fis- 
cal year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in 
the  biennium". 

(7)  Section  1105(a)(14)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "that 
year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in  the 
biennium  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted". 

(8)  Section  1105(a)(16)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fis- 
cal year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in 
the  biennium". 

(9)  Section  1105(a)(17)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal 
year  in  the  biennium  following  the  bien- 
nium"; 

(B)  by  striking  "that  following  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  "each  such  fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  before  the  fis- 
cal year"  and  inserting  "biennium  before  the 
biennium". 

(10)  Section  1105(a)(18)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  prior  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  "each  of  the  2  most  recently  com- 
pleted fiscal  years"; 

(B)  by  striking  "for  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing "with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "in  that  year"  and  Insert- 
ing "in  that  fiscal  year". 

(11)  Section  1105(a)(19)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  prior  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  "each  of  the  2  most  recently  com- 
pleted fiscal  years"; 

(B)  by  striking  "for  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing "with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "in  that  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "in  that  fiscal  year". 

(c)  Estimated  Expenditures  of  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Branches.— Section 
1105(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "each  year"  and  insert- 
ing "each  even-numbered  year". 

(d)  Recommendations  To  Meet  Estimated 
Deficiencies.— Section  1105(c)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  for"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "biennium  for"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  current  biennium,  as 
the  case  may  be,"  after  "current  fiscal 
year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "that  year"  and  inserting 
"that  period". 

(e)  Statement  With  Respect  to  Certain 
Changes.— Section  1105(d)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "biennium". 

(f)  Capital  Investment  Analysis.— Sec- 
tion 1105(e)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  "biennium  to  which  such  budg- 
et relates". 

(g)  Supplemental  Budget  Estimates  and 
Changes.— 


(1)  Section  1106(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "bi- 
ennium"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "that  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in  such 
biennium"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "4  fiscal 
years  following  the  fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing "3  fiscal  years  following  the  biennium": 
and 

(D)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  Inserting  "biennium". 

(2)  Section  1106(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  in  the 
biennium". 

(h)  Current  Programs  and  AcnvmES  Es- 
timates.- 

(1)  Section  1109(a)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "On  or  before  the  first 
Monday  after  January  3  of  each  year  (on  or 
before  February  5  in  1994)"  and  inserting  "At 
the  same  time  the  budget  required  by  section 
1105  is  submitted  for  a  biennium";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  following  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  of  such  pe- 
riod". 

(2)  Section  1109(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "March  1  of 
each  year"  and  inserting  "within  6  weeks  of 
the  President's  budget  submission  for  each 
odd-numbered  year  (or,  if  applicable,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  300(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)". 

(1)  Year- Ahead  Requests  for  Authorizing 
Legislation.— Section  1110  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
"biennium  (beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1995)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "year  before  the  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins"  and  inserting 
"second  calendar  year  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  biennium  begins". 

(j)  Budget  Information  on  Consulting 
Services.— Section  1114  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "The"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  "For  each  biennium  beginning 
with  the  biennium  beginning  on  October  1, 
1994.  the";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "each  year"  each  place  it 
appears. 

SEC.  304.  TWO-YEAR  APPROPRIATIONS;  TITLE 
AND  STYLE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACTS. 

Section  105  of  title  1.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§105.  Title  and  style  of  appropriations  Acts 

"(a)  The  style  and  title  of  all  Acts  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  as  follows:  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations (here  insert  the  object)  for  the 
biennium  ending  September  30  (here  insert 
the  odd-numbered  calendar  year).'. 

"(b)  All  Acts  making  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Government 
shall  be  enacted  for  a  biennium  and  shall 
specify  the  amount  of  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'biennium'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
tion 3(11)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
622(11)).". 

SEC.  305.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES 
OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a)  Clause  4(a)(1)(A)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  after  "each". 

(b)  Clause  4(a)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
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striking  "such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
"the  biennium  in  which  such  fiscal  year  be- 
gins". 

(c)(1)  Clause  4(b)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  each  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  required 
under  section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  each  biennium". 

(2)  Clause  4(b)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(4),  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (5),  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(6)  to  use  the  second  year  of  each  bien- 
nium to  study  issues  with  long-term  budg- 
etary and  economic  implications,  which 
would  include — 

"(A)  holding  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  committees  of  jurisdiction  to  identify 
problem  areas  and  to  report  on  the  results  of 
oversight;  and 

"(B)  by  January  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
year.  Issuing  a  report  to  the  Speaker  which 
identifies  the  key  issues  facing  the  Congress 
in  the  next  biennium.". 

(d)  Clause  4(f)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "annually"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "biennially". 

(e)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  15  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  "March  15  of  each  odd-numbered 
year  (or,  if  applicable,  as  provided  by  section 
300(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "biennium";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "that  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting "each  fiscal  year  in  such  ensuing  bi- 
ennium". 

(f)  Clause  4(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "bien- 
nium". 

(g)  Subdivision  (C)  of  clause  2(1)(1)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  repealed. 

(h)  Clause  4(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year  if  reported  after  Sep- 
tember 15  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "biennium  if  re- 
ported after  August  1  of  the  year  in  which 
such  biennium  begins". 

(1)  Clause  2  of  rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "bien- 
nium". 

SEC.  306.  MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Title  III  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"authorizations  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  314.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amend- 
ment, or  conference  report  that  authorizes 
appropriations  for  a  period  of  less  than  2  fis- 
cal years,  unless  the  program,  project,  or  ac- 
tivity for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  spent  is 
of  less  than  2  years  duration.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  set  forth  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  313  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.     314.     Authorizations    of    appropria- 
tions.". 
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PART  II— ADDITIONAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 
CHANGES 

SEC.   311.   CBO   REPORTS  TO   BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEES. 

Section  308  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Quarterly  Budget  Reports.— The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  completion  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  prepare  an  analy- 
sis comparing  revenues,  spending,  and  the 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  assump- 
tions included  in  the  Congressional  budget 
resolution.  In  preparing  this  report,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  combine  ac- 
tual budget  figures  to  date  with  projected 
revenue  and  spending  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  include  any  other  information  in  this 
report  that  it  deems  useful  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  current  fiscal  position  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  reports  mandated 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Director  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  make  such  reports 
available  to  any  Interested  party  upon  re- 
quest.". 

SEC.  312.  BYRO  RULE  CLARIFICATIONS. 

(a)  Permanent  Extension  of  Byrd  Rule.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  904(c)  and  the 
second  sentence  of  section  904(d)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  are  amended  by 
inserting  "313."  after  "306,". 

(b)  Byrd  Rule  Clarifications.— Section 
313  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  by  striking  ".  in- 
cluding changes  in  outlays  and  revenues 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  outlays  are  made  or 
revenues  are  required  to  be  collected"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c),  the  sec- 
ond time  it  appears,  as  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting before  "When"  the  following: 

"(c)  Application  to  Conference  Re- 
ports.—"; and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "and";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (1) 
the  following: 

••(2)(A)  a  point  of  order  being  made  against 
any  provision  producing  an  increase  in  out- 
lays in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  considered  ex- 
traneous if  the  net  effect  of  provisions  af- 
fecting outlays  reported  by  the  conferees 
would  cause  a  Senate  committee  to  fail  to 
achieve  its  outlay  instruction,  and 

"(B)  a  point  of  order  being  made  against 
any  provision  producing  a  reduction  in  reve- 
nues in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  considered 
extraneous  if  the  net  effect  of  provisions  af- 
fecting revenues  reported  by  the  conferees 
would  cause  a  Senate  committee  to  fail  to 
achieve  its  revenue  instruction.' and". 
SEC.  313.  CAO  ASSISTANCE  WITH  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  OVERSIGHT. 

Section  717  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  During  the  second  session  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  Comptroller  General  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  requests  from  Congress  for  audits 
and  evaluations  of  Government  programs 
and  activities.". 


Subtitle  B — StafTing;  Administration;  and 
Support  Agencies 

SEC.  331.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  STREAMUNING 
AND  RESTRUCTURING. 

(a)  Performance  Review.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees or  task  force  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  shall  submit  to  the  leadership  of 
their  respective  Houses  a  performance  re- 
view together  with  any  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation  for  achieving  effi- 
ciencies, economies,  and  reductions  in  the 
total  number  of  full  time  equivalent  posi- 
tions in  the  legislative  branch  comparable  to 
those  proposed  and  implemented  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  President's  National 
Performance  Review,  submitted  September 
1993. 

lb)  Reduction  Base.— The  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  made  from  a 
base  of  the  total  number  of  full  time  equiva- 
lent positions  in  the  legislative  branch  on 
the  date  of  introduction  of  S.  Con.  Res.  57 
(102d  Congress,  1st  Session),  the  concurrent 
resolution  establishing  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

SEC.    332.    AUTHORIZA'nON    OF    CERTAIN    CON- 
GRESSIONAL INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Government  Printing  Office,  and  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  shall  be  au- 
thorized for  8  fiscal  years  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

(b)  Cycles.— 

(1)  General  accounting  office.— The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  enactment  every  eighth  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  199'7  of  an  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  that  office  for  the  next  8 
fiscal  years. 

(2)  Library  of  congress.— The  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  authorized  by  the  enact- 
ment every  eighth  year  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1999  of  an  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  that  office  for  the  next  8  fiscal 
years. 

(3)  Government  prin-ting  office.— The 
Government  Printing  Office  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  enactment  every  eighth  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  2001  of  an  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  that  office  for  the 
next  P  fiscal  years. 

(4)  Congressional  budget  office  and  of- 
fice OF  technology  and  assessment.— The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  enactment  every  eighth  year  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  2003  of  an  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  those  offices  for 
the  next  8  fiscal  years. 

(C)  Jltiisdiction.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
authorizations  required  by  this  section. 

(2)  Oversight.— In  reauthorizing  instru- 
mentalities as  required  by  this  section,  the 
committees  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
seek  to — 

(A)  eliminate  duplication  between  Instru- 
mentalities; 

(B)  consolidate  activities;  and 

(C)  increase  efficiency  within  instrumen- 
talities. 

(d)  Cost  accounting  Requirements.— Ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1995,  each  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Congress  providing  support  to 
the  Congress  shall  prepare  by  not  later  than 
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December  31  of  each  year  an  annual  report 
detailing  the  cost  to  the  instrumentality  of 
providing  support  to  each  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Senator.  The  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Secretary's  semiannual  report. 

(e)  Voucher  allocation  System.— The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  study  and 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  as  a  part  of 
their  authorization  responsibilities  under 
subsection  (c)  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  voucher  allocation  system  for 
committees  using  the  services  of  instrumen- 
talities of  Congress. 

(f)  Repealers.— 

(1)  General  accounting  office.— Section 
736  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Congressional  budget  office.— Sec- 
tion 201(0  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  601(0)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Library  of  congress.— Any  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
paragraph  is  repealed. 

(4)  Government  printing  office.— Any  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Govern- 
ment FYinting  Office  in  effect  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  paragraph  is  repealed. 

(5)  Office  of  technology  assessment.— 
Section  12  of  the  Technology  Assessment  Act 
of  1972  (2  U.S.C.  481)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Effective  date.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1997.  Paragraphs 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1999. 

SEC.  333.  DETAILEES  FROM  CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT  AGENCIES  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE AGENCIES. 

(a)  Reimbursement.— The  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice on  detail  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  personal  of- 
fice of  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  person  who  is  regularly 
employed  by  an  instrumentality  of  Congress 
or  an  executive  agency  shall  be  fully  reim- 
bursed to  the  instrumentality  of  Congress  or 
executive  agency  by  the  committee  or  per- 
sonal office  that  receives  the  service. 

(b)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"instrumentality  of  Congress"  means — 

(1)  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(2)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office; 

(3)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(4)  the  Government  Printing  Office;  and 

(5)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Subtitle  C — Abolishing  the  Joint  Committees 

PART  I— JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
SEC.  341.  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Abolition.— Effective  beginning  with 
the  104th  Congress,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  abolished. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Responsibility.— The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  responsible  for  review  of  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  required 
by  section  103  of  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  1022). 

PART  n— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
TAXATION 
SEC.  362.  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION. 

(a)  Abolition.— Effective  beginning  with 
the  104th  Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  is  abolished. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Responsibility.— Section 
202(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by- 
CD  designating  the  text  of  such  subsection 

as  paragraph  (1);  and 


(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Office  shall  provide  technical 
guidance  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  and  tax  legislation.  The  Of- 
fice shall  perform  the  responsibilities  for- 
merly assigned  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  upon  the  abolishment  of  such  com- 
mittee.". 

(c)  Committee  Transfer  Oversight.— The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  for  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  and 
staff  as  required  by  this  section. 

PART  III— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

SEC.  3«3.  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS. 

(a)  Abolition.— Effective  beginning  with 
the  104th  Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  abolished. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Responsibility.— Effec- 
tive beginning  with  the  104th  Congress,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  performed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PART  IV— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRINTING 
SEC.  37L  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING. 

(a)  Abolition.— Chapter  1  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Responsibility.— Subject 
to  subsection  (c),  all  duties,  authorities,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  functions  performed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  shall  be  performed 
by  the  Public  Printer  on  and  after  such  date. 

(c)  Oversight  Functions.— All  legislative 
oversight  jurisdiction,  duties,  authorities, 
responsibilities,  and  functions  performed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  part  shall  be  performed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  and  after  such  date. 

(d)  References.— Reference  in  any  other 
Federal  law.  Executive  order,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  delegation  of  authority,  or  any  docu- 
ment of  or  relating  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  the  Public  Printer,  as  appropriate. 

SEC.  372.  DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  302  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
''S302.  Deputy  Public  Printers;  appointments; 

duties 

•"(a)(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  the — 

•'(A)  Legislative  Deputy  Public  Printer 
who  shall  also  serve  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents; 

'•(B)  Elxecutive  Deputy  Public  Printer;  and 

•'(C)  Judicial  Deputy  Public  Printer. 

•'(2)  Each  Deputy  Printer  shall  be  a  suit- 
able person,  who  is  a  practical  printer  and 
versed  in  the  art  of  bookbinding. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  duties  re- 
quired by  the  Public  Printer,  the  Legislative 
Deputy  Public  Printer  shall  perform  all  du- 
ties of  the  Government  Printing  Office  relat- 
ing to  the  Legislative  branch,  including  all 
applicable  duties  performed  under— 

"(1)  chapter  7  relating  to  Congressional 
printing  and  binding; 


"(2)  chapter  9  relating  to  the  Cpngresslonal 
Record; 

"(3)  chapter  13  relating  to  particular  re- 
ports and  documents,  including  sections  1326 
and  1332; 

"(4)  chapter  17  relating  to  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  public  documents; 

"(5)  chapter  19  relating  to  the  Depository 
Library  Program; 

"(6)  chapter  27  relating  to  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Records  of  Congress;  and 

"(7)  section  3511  relating  to  services  per- 
formed for  the  Federal  Information  Locator 
System. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  duties  re- 
quired by  the  Public  Printer,  the  Executive 
Deputy  Public  Printer  shall  perform  all  du- 
ties of  the  Government  Printing  Office  relat- 
ing to  the  Executive  branch,  including  all 
applicable  duties  performed  under — 

"(1)  chapter  5  relating  to  the  production 
and  procurement  of  printing  and  binding; 

"(2)  chapter  11  relating  to  Executive  print- 
ing and  binding; 

"(3)  chapter  13  relating  to  particular  re- 
ports and  documents;  and 

"(4)  chapters  15,  21,  22,  23,  25,  29,  31,  33,  35, 
37,  and  39. 

•'(d)  In  addition  to  any  other  duties  re- 
quired by  the  Public  Printer,  the  Judicial 
Deputy  Public  Printer  shall  perform  all  du- 
ties of  the  Government  Printing  Office  relat- 
ing to  the  Judicial  branch,  including  all  ap- 
plicable duties  performed  under — 

"(1)  chapter  11  relating  to  Judiciary  print- 
ing and  binding,  including  printings  under 
section  1120;  and 

"(2)  chapter  13  relating  to  particular  re- 
ports and  documents. 

"(e)  The  Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  determine  the  respective 
duties  of  the  Deputy  Public  Printers  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  COMPENSA'noN.- Section  303  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence  by  striking  out  "the  Deputy  Public 
Printer"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  Deputy  Public  Printers". 

(c)  Succession.— Section  304  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Deputy  Public  Printer"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "one  of  the  Deputy  Public 
Printers  designated  by  the  President". 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.—(i)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
3  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  item; 

"302.  Deputy  Public  Printers;  appointments; 
duties.". 
(2)  Section  313  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""Deputy  Public  Print- 
er" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"3  Deputy 
Public  Printers";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Public  Print- 
er" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  Deputy 
Public  Printers";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives"; 
and 


(C)  in  the  third  sentence- 
CD  by  striking  out  '•Deputy  Public  Print- 
er"' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  Deputy 
Public  Printers";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

SEC.  S7S.  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

Section  309<c)  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '•(!)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  The  annual  program  submitted  under 
this  subsection  shall  Include  a  report  on— 

"(A)  the  printing  costs  of  each  branch  of 
the  Government; 

•'(B)  with  regard  to  Government  publica- 
tions, a  cost  comparison  of— 

"(i)  publications  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office; 

"(ii)  Federal  agency  publications  that  are 
published  by  such  agency; 

"(iii)  publications  that  are  published  by 
commercial  sources  that  are  not  Federal  en- 
tities under  any  contract  with  a  Federal 
agency  (other  than  the  Government  Fainting 
Office);  and 

"(iv)  publications  that  are  published  by 
commercial  sources  that  are  not  Federal  en- 
tities under  any  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  and 

"(C)  the  cost  of  all  individual  printing  or- 
ders printed  under  section  501(a)(1)(C).". 

SEC.  374.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Section  1702  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Legisla- 
tive Deputy  Public  Printer  appointed  under 
section  302  shall  also  serve  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  no  additional 
compensation". 

SEC.  375.   REQUIREMENT  OF  PRINTING  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501   of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
"$501.    Government    printing,    binding,    and 

blank-book  work  to  be  done  at  Government 

Printing  Office 

"(a)(1)  All  printing,  binding,  and  blank- 
book  work  for  Congress,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice, the  Judiciary,  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  every  execu- 
tive department,  independent  office  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Government,  shall  be 
done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  ex- 
cepts 

"(A)  classes  of  work  the  Public  Printer 
considers  to  be  urgent  or  necessary  to  have 
done  elsewhere; 

"(B)  printing  in  field  printing  plants  oper- 
ated by  an  executive  department,  independ- 
ent office  or  establishment,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  printing  by  an  executive  depart- 
ment, independent  office  or  establishment 
from  allotments  for  contract  field  printing. 
if  approved  by  the  Public  Printer; 

"(C)  individual  printing  orders  may  be  or- 
dered by  an  executive  department  or  agency 
costing  not  more  than  SI. 500,  if— 

••(i)  the  work  is  printed  by  any  executive 
department  or  agency;  or 

"(ii)  the  work  is  printed  under  a  contract 
by  a  commercial  source  that  is  not  a  Federal 
entity; 

"(D)  printing  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  or 
the  National  Security  Agency;  or 

"(E)  printing  from  other  sources  that  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 


"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■printing"  means  the  process  of  com- 
position, platemaking,  presswork,  silk 
screen  processes,  binding,  microform,  and 
the  end  items  of  such  processes. 

•'(b)  Any  Federal  officer  who  orders  or  con- 
tracts for  an  individual  printing  order  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (axlKC)  shall  in- 
clude as  a  term  of  such  order  or  contract 
that  the  executive  agency  or  department,  or 
the  commercial  source  that  provides  the 
printing  shall  deliver  a  sufficient  number  of 
any  document  printed  under  such  order  or 
contract  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  depository  library 
program  under  chapter  19.  The  Public  Print- 
er shall  promulgate  regulations  to  define  the 
term  'sufficient  number'  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Printing  or  binding  may  be  done  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  only  when 
authorized  by  law.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ment.—Section  207  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act.  1993  (44  U.S.C.  501  note; 
Public  Law  102-392;  106  Stat.  1719)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  376.  REPORT  ON  COSTS  FOR  PRINTING  BY 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PRIN^nNG  OF- 
FICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  11   of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§1124.  Report  on  costs  for  printing  by  Fed- 
eral agencies 

"No  later  than  November  1  of  each  year. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  cost  of  publishing  all  Govern- 
ment publications  that  were  published  by 
such  agency  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  costs  shall  not  include  Government 
publications  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  or  under  contract  with  a 
commercial  source  that  is  not  a  Federal  en- 
tity.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Confor.ming  amend- 
ment.—The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1124.  Report  on  costs  for  printing  by  Fed- 
eral agencies". 

SEC.  377.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(1)  Section  107  of  title  1.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

(2)  Section  206  of  title  1,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Public  Printer"". 

(3)  Section  4  of  the  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  compiled 
and  prepared  by  Lewis  Deschler",  approved 
October  18.  1976  (2  U.S.C.  28e)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "'Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  '•Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives". 


(4)  Section  3  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  De- 
cember 24,  1970  (2  U.S.C.  168b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives". 

(5)  Section  145  of  title  4,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives' ' . 

(6)  Section  312  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  825k)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  each  such 
place  "Public  Printer". 

(7)  Section  5(c)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  954(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  Con- 
gress" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Public 
Printer". 

(8)  Section  7(c)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  956(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '•Public  Printer". 

(9)  Section  411  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  '•Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 

(10)  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  474(18))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (18);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (21)  as  paragraphs  (18)  through  (20), 
respectively. 

(ID  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  1. 

(12)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  305  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  out 
••Joint  Committee  on  I*rinting"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••Public  Prfhter";  and 

(B)  in  the  fifth  sentence  by  striking  out 
••either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Joint  Committee  is  final."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••an  appeal  may  be  made  under 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  71  of  title  5.". 

(14)  Section  309  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•Public  Printer". 

(15)  Section  312  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Print- 
ing. ". 

(16)  Section  502  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing". 

(17)  Section  504  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  may  permit  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Public  Printer  may". 

(18)  Section  505  of  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  under 
regulations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Faint- 
ing". 

(19)  Section  506  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives". 
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(20)  Section  509  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Public  Printer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  under  their  direc- 
tion,". 

(21)  Section  510  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 

(22)  Section  511  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer"; 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"The  committee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The  Public  Printer":  and 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"The  Committee"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Public  Printer". 

(23)  Section  512  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Committee"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Public  Print- 
er". 

(24)  Section  513  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"standard  of  quality  fixed  upon  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "applicable  fixed  standard  of 
quality":  and 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"the  Committee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Public  Printer". 

(25)  Section  514  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  determine"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer  shall  apply  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  35  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  resolve":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ":  and  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  is  final  as  to  the  United 
States". 

(26)  Section  515  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"report  the  default  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  and  under  its  direction.":  and 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
",  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing.". 

(27)  Section  517  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  may  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Public  Printer  may". 

(28)  Section  702  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 

(29)  Section  703  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives". 

(30)  Section  707  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  may  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  with  Index 
and  ancillaries.  in  the  style  and  form  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  considers  most 
suitable  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  so  continue  until  final  enact- 
ment in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 


Public  Printer,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  House  of  Representatives,  may 
print  a  bill  or  resolution,  with  index  and  an- 
cillaries. In  the  style  and  form  the  Public 
Printer  considers  most  suitable  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  so  con- 
tinue until  final  enactment  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  Public  Printer,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  appropriate  official  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives". 

(31)  Section  709  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Print- 
er". 

(32)  Section  714  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  establish  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  Public  Printer."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  appropriate  official  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  shall  establish  rules". 

(33)  Section  717  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 

(34)  Section  718  of  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 

(35)  Section  721(a)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  appropriate  official  of  the  House  of 
Representatives":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"The  Joint  Committee"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Public  Printer". 

(36)  Section  722  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.". 

(37)  Section  723  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on 
Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pub- 
lic Printer,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  House  of  Representatives":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Joint  Committee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Public 
Printer,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate  official  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.". 

(38)  Section  724  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 

(39)  Section  728  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

(40)  Section  738  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 


(41)  Section  901  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

(42)  Section  902  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Public  Printer,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

(43)  Section  903  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,". 

(44)  Section  904  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 

(45)  Section  905  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on-  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

(46)  Section  906  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Committee  on 
Printing  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  copies:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  copies  each:": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  each  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  Joint  Commission  in  Congress,  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"to  each  Joint  Committee  and  Joint  Com- 
mission in  Congress,  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  ten  semimonthly  copies:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ten  semimonthly  copies:": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  which  eight  copies 
may  be  bound  in  the  style  and  manner  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing:" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  which 
eight  copies  may  be  bound  in  the  style  and 
manner  approved  by  the  Public  Printer,  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  official  of 
the  House  of  Representatives":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Copies  of  the  daily 
edition,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  shall  be  sup- 
plied and  delivered"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Copies  of  the  daily  edition,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Public  Printer, 
shall  be  supplied  and  delivered". 

(47)  Section  1108  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.". 

(48)  Section  1112  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 
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(49)  Section  1121  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  under  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing.". 

(50)  Section  1301  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  In  ac- 
cordance with  directions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing". 

(51)  Section  1320A  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing". 

(52)  Section  1333  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  In  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  appropriate  official  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

(53)  Section  1338  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence- 
CD  by  striking  out  ".  under  limitations  and 

conditions  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,":  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  "under  limitations  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Joint  Committee  on  Printing"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Printer". 

(54)  Section  1705  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and". 

(55)  Section  1710  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
upon  a  plan  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing":  and 

(B)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  out 
"as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  di- 
rects". 

(56)  Section  1914  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, as  provided  by  section  103  of  this  title.". 

(57)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Records  Man- 
agement Amendments  of  1976  (44  U.S.C.  2901 
note:  Public  Law  94-575:  90  Stat.  2727)  is 
amended  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  or". 

Subtitle  D — Legislative  and  Executive 
Relations 

SEC.  381.  COMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT  GOALS  AND 
REPORTS  FOR  FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
REVIEW. 

(a)  Committee  Oversight  (tOals  and  Re- 
ports.—It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to — 

(1)  no  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  in 
which  a  first  session  of  a  Congress  occurs, 
develop,  adopt,  and  submit  Committee  Re- 
view Agendas,  which  shall  list  the  discre- 
tionary programs,  entitlement  programs, 
and  tax  expenditures  under  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  which  the  committee  intends  to 
review  during  that  Congress  and  the  next  3 
Congresses; 

(2)  coordinate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  in  preparing  their  oversight 
agenda  with  other  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  the  same  or 
related  laws,  programs,  or  agencies: 

(3)  provide,  after  preparation  of  the  first 
oversight  agenda  required  under  this  statute. 
a  separate  section  In  their  oversight  agenda 
that  summarizes  what  actions  and  rec- 
ommendations occurred  with  respect  to  im- 
plementing their  agenda  for  that  Congress: 

(4)  transmit  their  oversight  agenda  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
respectively,  for  consideration  during  the 
committee  funding  process:  and 

(5)  adopt  legislative  procedures  to  assure, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  that  any 
recommendation  proposed  by  the  committee 
under  paragraph  (3)  is  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Hearings  on  Inspector  General,  GAO. 
AND  AGENCY  AUDIT  REPORTS.— B^ach  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  hold  hearings  during  each  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  appro- 
priate reports  relating  to  the  activities  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  over  which  the  committee 
has  oversight  responsibility  filed  during  the 
preceding  Congress,  including  reports  of  the 
inspectors  general,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  as  well  as  agency  audit  reports. 

SEC.  3*2.  SUNSET  AGENCY  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  law  requiring  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  report  to  Congress  shall  be 
effective  for  not  to  exceed  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  law. 

(b)  Laws  in  Effect. — Any  law  requiring  an 
executive  agency  to  reiwrt  to  Congress  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  expire  5  years  after  such  date  unless 
the  law  provides  for  an  earlier  expiration 
date  in  which  case  the  law  shall  expire  on 
the  earlier  date. 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  401.  EFFECTIVE  DATE;  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1995.  and  shall  apply  to  biennlums  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1995. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1995.— Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of— 

(1)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
and 

(2)  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(as  such  provisions  were  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title)  shall 
apply  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1,  1994. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "biennium"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  paragraph  (12) 
of  section  3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
622(12)),  as  added  by  section  302(b)(2)  of  this 
Act. 

Summary  of  Recommendations' 
The  Senators  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  have  considered 
and  adopted  a  number  of  recommendations 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Congress. 
The  recommendations  contained  in  the  body 
of  this  report  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

1.  Committee  structure:  The  Rules  of  the 
Senate  should  be  amended  to  establish  the 
following  modified  committee  structure: 

Designate  as  "Super  A"  committees:  Ap- 
propriations: Armed  Services;  Finance;  and 
Foreign  Relations. 

Designate  as  "A"  committees:  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry;  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources:   Environment    and    Public    Works; 


'The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  consists 
of  four  parts:  a  Senate  report;  a  House  report:  a  pol- 
icy report  that  analyzes  the  major  reorganiiation  Is- 
sues considered  by  the  Joint  Committee,  summa- 
rizes the  bearings,  and  includes  results  of  sympo- 
siums and  surveys  of  Members  and  staff;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  background  materials  and  memoranda. 


Governmental  Affairs;  Judiciary:  and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

Designate  as  "B"  committees:  Budget; 
Rules  and  Administration;  Veterans'  Affairs; 
Small  Business;  Aging:  and  Indian  Affairs. 

Designate  as  "C"  committees:  Ethics;  and 
Intelligence. 

2.  Committee  Assignment  Limitations:  No 
Senator  should  serve  on  more  than  one 
"Super  A."  Senators  could  serve  on  either 
one  "Super  A"  and  one  "A"  committee,  or 
two  "A"  committees.  Senators  should  serve 
on  no  more  than  one  "B"  committee.  There 
should  be  no  limitation  on  assignments  to 
"C"  committees. 

3.  Subcommittee  Limitations  per  commit- 
tee: No  "Super  A"  or  "A"  committee  should 
have  more  than  3  subcommittees  (except  Ap- 
propriations), and  no  "B"  committee  should 
have  more  than  2  subcommittees. 

4.  Subcommittee  Assignment  Limitations: 
No  Senator  should  serve  on  more  than  2  sub- 
committees per  "Super  A"  or  "A"  commit- 
tees (except  Appropriations),  and  1  sub- 
committee per  "B"  committee. 

5.  Committee  Assignments:  The  Senate 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  should  make 
assignments  to  committees  under  rules 
adopted  by  their  respective  party  caucuses. 

6.  Waiver  Procedure:  No  waiver  to  the  as- 
signment limitations  should  be  granted,  un- 
less a  resolution  amending  Senate  rules 
naming  the  Senators  receiving  the  waivers  is 
offered  by  both  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  and  is  passed  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

7.  De  Minimis  Rule  for  Abolishing  Commit- 
tees: K.  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  limita- 
tions, a  standing  committee  falls  below  50 
percent  of  both  its  majority  and  minority 
membership  as  determined  by  its  size  at  the 
end  of  the  102d  Congress,  it  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  its  jurisdiction  redistributed  to 
other  standing  committees. 

8.  Joint  Committees:  The  Joint  Commit- 
tees on  Printing,  the  Library,  and  Taxation, 
as  well  as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  be  abolished,  with  their  responsibil- 
ities reassigned  to  appropriate  Senate  stand- 
ing committees. 

9.  Chairmanship  Limitation:  No  Senator 
who  is  chairman  of  a  full  committee  should 
serve  as  chairman  of  more  than  one  sub- 
committee, and  no  Senator  who  is  not  a 
committee  chairman  should  serve  as  a  chair- 
man of  more  than  two  subcommittees. 

10.  Committee  Scheduling:  Senate  commit- 
tees should  meet  only  on  certain  days  in 
order  to  hold  hearings  and  conduct  business. 

11.  Proxy  Voting:  The  Rules  of  the  Senate 
should  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
proxy  votes  from  affecting  the  outcome  of 
any  vote  at  full  Committee. 

12.  Committee  Attendance:  Chairmen 
should  publish  committee  attendance  and 
voting  records  In  the  Congressional  Record 
semi-annually. 

BUDGET  PROCESS 

13.  Biennial  Budgeting  and  Appropriating: 
The  Congress  should  adopt  a  2-year  budget 
resolution  and  a  biennial  appropriations 
cycle  whereby  the  budget  resolution  and  all 
appropriations  legislation  are  adopted  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  a  Congress,  and  au- 
thorization legislation  is  enacted  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  a  Congress. 

14.  Multi-Year  Authorizations:  The  Con- 
gress should  prohibit  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  periods  of  less  than  2  fiscal  years. 

16.  Quarterly  Deficit  Reports:  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  quarterly  budget  reports  comparing 
the  actual  budget  figures  to  date  with  the 
projected  revenue,  spending,  and  deficit  as- 
sumptions Included  in  the  most  recently  en- 
acted congressional  budget  resolution. 
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16.  "Byrd  Rule"  Clarification:  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  should  be  amended  to 
clarify  that  the  "Byrd  Rule"  is  permanent, 
applies  to  conference  reports,  requires  sixty 
votes  to  waive,  and  applies  to  extraneous 
matters. 

17.  GAO  Assistance  With  Oversight  Respon- 
sibilities: During  the  second  session  of  each 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  give  priority  to  requests  from  Con- 
gress for  audits  and  evaluations  of  govern- 
ment programs  and  activities. 

STAFFING,  ADMINISTRATION.  AND  SUPPORT 
AGENCIES 

18.  Legislative  Branch  Streamlining:  The 
Senate  and  the  House  should  instruct  rel- 
evant committees  to  conduct  a  legislative 
branch  performance  review  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  staff  reductions  comparable  to  the 
executive  branch  reductions  proposed  and 
Implemented  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Performance  Review. 

19.  Dedication  of  Unexpended  Funds  to  Def- 
icit Reduction:  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
should  be  required  to  notify  each  Senator  of 
any  excess  of  appropriations  remaining  in 
their  staff  and  operations  accounts  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  permit  such  Senators  to 
designate  that  such  funds  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  for  deficit  reduction. 

20.  Authorization  of  Congressional  Instru- 
mentalities: The  Congress  should  repeal  the 
permanent  authorization  law  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment;  and  the  Con- 
gress should  instead  enact  authorizations  of 
8  years  in  length  for  each  instrumentality. 

21.  Cost  Accounting  Within  Congressional 
Instrumentality:  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  should  prepare  each  year 
a  report  detailing  the  cost  to  the  instrumen- 
tality of  providing  support  to  each  Senator 
and  Senate  committee.  Such  report  should 
be  included  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate's 
semiannual  report. 

22.  Voucher  Allocation  System:  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  appropriate  House  committees  respon- 
sible for  the  authorization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  should  report 
to  their  respective  bodies  on  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  voucher  allocation  system 
for  committees  using  the  services  of  the  Con- 
gressional instrumentalities. 

23.  Use  of  Detailees  from  Congressional  In- 
strumentalities and  Executive  Agencies:  The 
Congress  should  require  that  any  committee. 
Senator  or  House  Member  using  the  services 
on  detail  of  an  individual  regularly  employed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  Government  FYinting 
Office,  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, or  any  executive  branch  agency, 
should  fully  reimburse  such  instrumentality 
or  agency  for  the  cost  of  that  service. 

SENATE  FLOOR  PROCEDURE 

24.  The  Motion  to  Proceed:  Debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  should  be  limited  to  2 
hours  when  made  by  the  Majority  Leader  or 
his  designee. 

25.  Sense  of  Senate  Resolutions:  For  a 
Sense  of  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  resolution 
to  be  considered,  it  should  be  cosponsored  by 
ten  Senators,  unless  the  resolution  is  offered 
by  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader. 


26.  Quorum  Calls:  Under  cloture,  time 
consumed  by  quorum  calls  should  count 
against  the  Senator  who  suggested  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

27.  Rulings  of  the  Chair:  Under  cloture,  a 
three-fifths  vote  should  be  required  to  over- 
turn a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

28.  Conference  Reports:  The  Senate  should 
permit  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  a  con- 
ference report,  as  long  as  the  report  is  print- 
ed and  available  one  day  before  the  motion 
to  consider  is  made. 

APPLICATION  OF  LAWS  TO  CONGRESS 

29.  Application  of  Laws  to  the  Senate:  The 
Senate  should  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Senate  Cov- 
erage, and  adopt  procedures  for  applying  to 
itself,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  laws 
regarding  employment  discrimination,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  health  and  safety  mat- 
ters. TTie  enforcement  office  should  .be  as 
independent  as  practicable,  and  employees 
should  have  a  right  of  judicial  review  com- 
parable to  the  private  sector. 

30.  Application  of  Laws  to  Congressional 
Instrumentalities:  The  Congress  should 
adopt  a  single  set  of  procedures  for  applying 
to  the  congressional  instrumentalities,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  laws  regard- 
ing employment  discrimination,  working 
conditions,  and  health  and  safety  matters. 
There  should  be  a  single  enforcement  office, 
it  should  be  as  independent  as  practicable, 
and  employees  of  such  instrumentalities 
should  have  a  right  of  judicial  review  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  currently  enjoyed. 

ETHICS  PROCESS 

31.  Ethics  Process:  The  Senate  should  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Study  Commission  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Any  changes  to  the  Senate  ethics 
process  should  enhance  public  accountabil- 
ity, be  fair  to  Senators  and  their  staff,  and 
minimize  the  demands  on  the  time  of  Sen- 
ators serving  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  • 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE  RELATIONS 

32.  Committee  Oversight  Agenda:  The  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  prepare  oversight  agendas  for  ensur- 
ing that  all  programs  and  laws  under  their 
jurisdiction  are  periodically  reviewed,  that 
these  agendas  be  considered  during  the  com- 
mittee funding  process,  and  that  each  com- 
mittee should  report  to  their  respective  body 
each  Congress  summarizing  their  oversight 
actions,  findings  and  recommendations. 

33.  Sunsetting  Agency  Reports:  A  require- 
ment for  an  executive  agency  to  report  to 
Congress  should  be  effective  for  no  more 
than  5  years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you  for  recognizing  me  and  1 
thank  Senator  Boren  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  mind 
my  asking  unanimous  consent  that  a 
roster  of  the  Senators  who  were  on  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
we  have  all  the  Senators  who  served. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress— Senate  Members 

David  L.  Boren,  Oklahoma,  Co-Chairman. 

Pete  V.  Domenici,  New  Mexico,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Jim  Sasser,  Tennessee, 

Wendell  H.  Ford,  Kentucky, 

Harry  Reid,  Nevada, 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  Maryland, 


David  Pryor,  Arkansas, 

Nancy  L.  Kassebaum,  Kansas, 

Trent  Lott,  Mississippi, 

Ted  Stevens,  Alaska, 

William  S.  Cohen,  Maine, 

Richard  G.  Lugar,  Indiana. 

George  J.  Mitchell,  Maine,  Ex  Officio, 

Robert  Dole,  Kansas,  Ex  Officio. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  fellow 
Senators,  during  the  last  Presidential 
election  and  for  about  5  or  6  months 
thereafter,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  what  the  people  were  say- 
ing. Essentially,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  interpreted  them  right.  They  were 
saying  the  system  is  not  working  as 
well  as  America  should  expect  it  to 
work.  And  they  meant  the  Congress; 
they  meant  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  a  Senator  for  quite  some 
time,  so  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
the  Senate  exactly  what  the  American 
people  want  just  by  changing  rules. 
But  I  guarantee  you,  we  can  make  the 
U.S.  Senate  more  responsive  and  more 
accountable  and  we  can  free  up  time 
for  U.S.  Senators  to  do  their  job  better. 

What  we  heard  was  too  much  time  is 
wasted  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  did  not 
only  hear  it  from  the  people,  as  we 
moved  through  the  reform  process,  we 
heard  it  from  our  fellow  Senators. 
They  would  come  and  pull  out  their 
calendar  for  the  day  and  say  to  Senator 
Boren  and  me,  "How  can  I  be  effective 
when  here  is  my  schedule  for  today?" 
And  sometimes  they  had  four  meet- 
ings, subcommittees,  or  full  commit- 
tee, within  the  hours  of  10  and  12 
o'clock  on  a  given  day.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  them  to  have  two  important 
hearings  at  the  same  time  every  single 
day  of  the  week  that  we  were  in  ses- 
sion. 

And  the  thing  we  heard  repeatedly 
from  our  fellow  Senators  was,  "Why  do 
we  vote  on  the  same  issue  so  many 
times  in  the  same  year?  ' 

My  good  friend  from  Arkansas  has 
debated  the  issue  of  how  much  should 
we  spend  on  NASA's  next  effort  in 
space.  In  any  given  year,  that  Senator 
debates  the  same  issue,  and  he  debates 
it  well,  on  an  authorization  bill,  on  the 
budget,  and  on  the  appropriations  bill. 
And,  yes,  indeed,  we  vote  every  time. 

In  fact,  we  are  adding  to  the  mar- 
velous eloquence  of  the  Senator  by  let- 
ting him  be  so  well  prepared  on  these 
issues. 

But  the  Senators  are  saying  to  us, 
"Now.  we  did  that  every  year,  each 
year.  Do  we  have  to  do  it  next  year 
again?" 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First  of  all.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  laudatory  remarks. 
And  I  assume,  because  you  think  I  have 
been  so  eloquent,  that  eloquence  this 
year  will  persuade  you  to  vote  with  me 
on  the  space  station. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator,  in  his 
usual  manner,  is  extremely  presump- 
tuous this  evening. 
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But  let  me  proceed  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

So  we  have  Senators  saying,  "Why  do 
we  do  that?"  And  then,  by  the  time  we 
finish  the  appropriation  bills,  which  is 
the  last  time  we  vote  on  these  same  is- 
sues, we  start  right  over  in  March  and 
April  with  a  budget  resolution  that 
brings  the  same  issues  to  the  floor  and 
we  are  back  on  them;  three  votes  on 
the  same  major  issues  in  the  second 
year  of  any  given  Congress. 

So  I  read  the  people  and  my  fellow 
Senators  loud  and  clear:  Fix  the  sys- 
tem so  we  are  not  on  so  many  sub- 
committees and  committees,  and  do  it 
fairly. 

And  I  thought  I  heard,  I  say  to  Sen- 
ator Boren,  "If  you  do  this,  we  will  ac- 
cept it." 

Then  I  heard  Senators  say,  "How  do 
we  prevent  the  same  votes  from  recur- 
ring every  year  three  different  times?" 
And  I  thought  they  were  saying,  "If 
you  can  fix  it,  we  will  surely  support 
you." 

Well,  I  will  tell  you.  if  you  want  to 
vote  for  this  reform  bill  on  just  those 
two  counts,  we  have  fixed  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  has  clearly 
indicated  how  we  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  the  number  of  subcommittees,  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  committees,  and 
get  rid  of  some  committees.  And  then 
we  are  going  to  let  the  Senators  vote 
with  their  feet  on  how  many  of  the  spe- 
cial committees  we  keep.  And  for  any- 
body interested  in  that,  just  read  about 
it.  If  there  are  not  enough  Members 
choosing  these  select  committees,  they 
cease  to  exist. 

So  we  are  letting  this  body  decide.  A 
committee  will  cease  to  exist  because 
there  will  not  be  enough  Members  who 
want  to  be  on  it  consistent  with  their 
assignments. 

Then  we  very  simply  said:  Congress 
lasts  for  2  years  in  each  Congress;  not 
1  year — 2  years  in  the  89th  Congress,  2 
years  in  the  91st  Congress.  And  we  said, 
"Why  do  we  not  budget  for  2  years  and 
have  quarterly  reviews  on  the  status  of 
the  deficit,  and  some  procedural  way  to 
bring  it  current  from  an  economic  per- 
spective?" We  do  not  require  that.  We 
do  not  add  20  hours  on  the  floor. 

Second,  we  said  that  we  have  no  au- 
thorization for  less  than  2  years;  and. 
third,  that  we  appropriate  for  2-year 
appropriations  cycles. 

Probably,  in  spite  of  everybody  tell- 
ing us  to  fix  the  redundancies  in  this 
system  so  we  will  have  more  time  to  do 
other  things,  the  last  one  I  mentioned 
about  appropriating  every  2  years  will 
be  very  contentious  and  we  will  hear 
we  will  not  have  enough  oversight.  And 
I  understand  that.  I  am  on  the  Appro- 
priations Connmittee.  Clearly,  that 
committee  is  not  going  to  agree  even 
close  to  unanimously  that  we  ought  to 
do  appropriating  every  2  years. 

But  let  me  suggest  if  oversight  is  the 
problem,  this  Government  of  ours  cries 
out  for  us  to  do  oversight.  We  do  not  do 
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any.  We  wait  around  for  a  scandal  like 
the  scandal  that  exists  in  New  York 
City  on  Pell  grants.  It  just  happened  to 
come  out  in  the  newpapers.  And  then 
Sam  Nunn's  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations. Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  found  we  were  issuing  hundreds 
of  Pell  grants  to  nonexistent  students 
for  10  years  or  more. 

Well,  there  are  scandals  across  this 
Government  that  will  probably,  if  over- 
sight is  applied,  come  out  one  a  week 
for  a  whole  year,  because  nobody  is 
looking  at  the  programs.  The  manage- 
ment of  them  is  looked  at  very,  very 
poorly  in  terms  of  oversight. 

So  what  are  we  telling  the  Senators 
and  the  House  Members?  "You  will 
have  1  year  out  of  every  Congress  to  do 
oversight  because  you  will  not  have  to 
appropriate.  You  will  not  have  to  budg- 
et and  you  can  authorize." 

And  then  we  say  very  simply,  to  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
help  us — GAO  and  others — on  the  year 
of  oversight,  that  they  will  help  us  and 
our  committees  look  at  the  functioning 
of  Government. 

Now,  there  are  other  things  in  this 
package,  such  as  a  very  simple  propo- 
sition. I  might  as  well  state  it  here,  be- 
cause it  has  escaped  most  people  and  it 
will  be  a  giant  red  flag  for  those  who 
like  to  use  the  reconciliation  process 
for  all  kinds  of  laws  to  be  passed. 

It  simply  says  that  we  reform  the 
reconciliation  process  so  that  you  can- 
not add  any  legislation  that  increases 
spending.  Period.  You  just  do  not  use 
deficit  reduction  processes  to  add  pro- 
grams that  cost  money. 

You  read  about  Medicaid  recently, 
how  that  was  all  added  in  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  Whether  the  program  is  good 
or  bad.  we  really  are  in  some  kind  of  a 
sham  and  charade  when  we  say  we  are 
doing  budget  reduction  and  we  use  an 
instrument  of  budget  reduction  to  add 
new  programs  that  cost  enormous 
amounts  of  money,  especially  in  future 
years.  Let  me  just  close  tonight  by 
saying  the  time  to  talk  about  reform 
has  now  ended.  It  is  time  to  take  ac- 
tion. 

For  those  who  have  told  us  to  do  it. 
we  hope  when  we  come  around  to  see 
you  and  ask  for  support,  that  you  will 
not  look  glazen-eyed,  as  if  all  the 
brainpower  has  gone  to  your  feet  be- 
cause you  do  not  even  know  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

We  need  your  help.  We  are  going  to 
present  this  fairly  and  squarely.  A  lot 
of  Senators  wanted  it  before.  We  hope 
you  want  it  next  week,  next  month, 
and  when  we  finally  vote  on  it  on  the 
floor. 


By  Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 

DORGAN.      Mr.      Heflin.      Mr. 

Boren.  and  Mr.  Graham): 

S.  1825.  A  bill  to  authorize  collection 

of  certain  State  and  local  taxes  with 

respect  to  the  sale,  delivery,  and  use  of 


tangible  personal  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

tax  fairness  for  MAIN  STREET  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators COCHRAN.  CONRAD.  DORGAN.  HEF- 
LIN. Boren.  and  Graham  of  Florida. 

In  summary.  I  offer  this  bill,  first  be- 
cause I  used  to  be  a  small  businessman. 
I  once  owned  a  hardware,  furniture, 
and  appliance  store  among  other 
things.  Second.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  have  a 
very  protective  attitude  about  Main 
Street  small  business  in  this  country. 
As  lawyers  love  to  say.  since  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not — Main  Street 
businesses  have  suffered  a  great  com- 
petitive disadvantage  from  mail  order 
houses.  This  bill  is  not  designed  to  pun- 
ish them.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  ordered 
merchanidse  from  a  mail  order  catalog. 

Their  business  is  growing.  Third  class 
mail,  of  which  catalogs  represent  the 
bulk.  3.6  million  tons  of  solid  waste  for 
the  landfills  of  this  country.  But  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1992.  and  it  will  enable  the 
States — not  mandate,  but  enable  the 
States — to  place  a  use  tax  on  merchan- 
dise shipped  in  from  a  mail  order  house 
in  another  State. 

A  use  tax  is  a  tax  on  merchandise 
coming  into  the  State.  It  is  the  same 
rate  as  the  sales  tax  on  merchandise 
bought  inside  a  State.  In  1967,  in  the  fa- 
mous Bellas  Hess  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Court  said  imposition 
of  a  tax  collection  require  meat  on 
interstate  sales  violates  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  and  represents  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce. 

In  1992.  in  a  case  called  Quill  versus 
North  Dakota,  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  the  due  process  portion  of 
the  Bellas  Hess  decision.  The  Quill 
Court  held  that  the  imposition  of  a  use 
tax  collection  burden  on  an  out-of- 
State  company  is  no  longer  a  violation 
of  due  process,  but  that  it  is  still  a  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce.  And  it  is 
up  to  Congress,  the  Court  said,  to  de- 
cide whether  it  will  permit  such  a  bur- 
den. Thus,  this  bill. 

If  the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  5  percent 
sales  tax.  the  legislature  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  may  place  a  5  percent 
use  tax  on  merchandise  coming  into 
that  State  from  outside.  You  cannot,  if 
you  do  not  have  a  sales  tax — you  can- 
not levy  a  use  tax.  You  may  only  levy 
a  use  tax  to  the  extent  you  have  a  sales 
tax  in  the  State. 

Some  States  exempt  food  from  the 
sales  tax.  Therefore,  if  you  order  food 
from  one  of  these  mail  order  houses, 
you  may  not  tax  that  because  you  do 
not  tax  it  locally. 

Madam  President,  the  mail  order 
business  is  growing,  and  that  is  fine.  I 
hope  they  prosper  and  grow  even  more. 
In  1992  they  did  a  estimated  570  to  $80 
billion  in  business  in  this  country.  If 
the  taxes  on   those   transactions   had 
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been  collected,  it  would  have  meant 
about  $3.3  billion  to  the  States.  A  State 
like  California  would  derive  $440  mil- 
lion. 

If  the  States  choose  to  utilize  the 
power  of  the  bill,  they  can  use  the 
money  however  they  want. 

Madam  President,  this  is  something 
that  we  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  can  do  to  level  the  playing  field 
between  mail  order  houses  that  do  not 
have  to  pay  sales  tax  and  mail  street 
businesses  that  do. 

There  is  another  thing  that  goes  on 
in  this  country.  I  was  in  New  York  a 
few  years  ago.  I  forget  how  much  mer- 
chandise I  bought.  I  guess  I  sounded 
like  a  southerner  and  the  clerk  said, 
"Where  are  you  from?"  I  said,  "Arkan- 
sas." She  said,  "Would  you  like  us  to 
mail  this  to  you?  If  we  mail  it  to  you, 
there  won't  be  any  sales  tax  on  it." 

I  did  not  accept  the  offer.  As  a  former 
Governor  who  developed  a  respect  for 
the  sales  tax  and  what  it  means  to  a 
State,  I  did  not  take  her  up  on  the 
offer,  but  that  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice. 

I  have  made  this  bill  as  palatable  as 
possible  to  the  mail  order  houses.  No. 
1,  you  have  to  do  $3  million  of  inter- 
state business  a  year,  otherwise  you 
are  exempt,  unless  you  do  $100,000  of 
business  in  one  State.  If  you  do  $100,000 
in  any  State,  you  are  still  subject  to 
the  tax  in  that  State. 

No.  2,  instead  of  requiring  mail  order 
houses  to  keep  up  with  the  sales  tax 
rate  in  this  city,  that  city,  this  coun- 
try, that  county  and  the  State,  this  bill 
contains  a  formula  so  that  they  will 
have  the  option  to  pay  one  standard 
local  rate  under  a  formula  and  allow 
the  States  then  to  redistribute  the 
money  to  the  local  jurisdictions. 

I  want  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks to  insert  three  letters  that  we 
have  received  from  around  the  country. 

Listen  to  this  one: 

Senator  Bumpers,  thank  you  in  advance 
for  your  sponsorship  of  legislation  regarding: 
the  collection  of  interstate  sales  tax.  This 
week,  we  lost  a  $240,000  deal  as  a  result  of  a 
sales  tax  issue.  The  buyer  bought  a  boat  in 
Oregon  to  avoid  our  local  and  State  sales 
tax.  The  vessel  would  be  kept  out  of  State 
for  the  required  period  of  time  and  would  be 
subsequently  brought  into  California  after 
the  waiting  period  has  elapsed.  Based  on  our 
local  sales  tax  of  8.25  percent,  the  resulting 
tax  would  have  been  $19,800.  Not  only  did  we 
and  the  State  of  California  lose  this  deal,  we 
also  lost  the  time  and  expenses  involved  in 
upselling  the  customer  to  a  more  expensive 
boat,  from  $140,000  to  $240,000.  sea  triallng 
the  boat  and  providing  extensive  consulta- 
tion regarding  the  boat. 

The  customer  thanked  us  but  basically 
said  for  $19,800  he  would  have  to  make  an 
economic  choice  to  buy  elsewhere.  We  did 
not  have  the  margin  to  discount  the  product 
further  to  even  attempt  to  compete.  In  to- 
day's economic  environment,  it  is  tough 
enough  to  succeed.  But  without  some  form  of 
fair  interstate  sales  tax  collection  program, 
we  as  a  responsible  law-abiding  dealership 
cannot  compete  fairly  against  some  of  our 
out-of-State   competitors   that   are   not  re- 


quired to  collect  sales  tax  or  tax  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  rate. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  concern. 

I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  saying 
that.  No.  1,  this  bill  does  not  require 
one  dime  of  new  taxes.  It  simply  says 
to  the  States:  You  may  do  this  if  you 
believe  that  these  companies  are  un- 
fairly competing  against  the  main 
street  businesses  of  your  State  who 
collect  sales  tax  and  who  support  the 
schools  and  who  support  everything 
else  in  that  State.  If  you  do  not  think 
it  is  fair,  then  they  should  have  to  col- 
lect taxes  just  like  everybody  else 
does. 

We  even  have  a  provision  in  here  that 
if  you  want  to,  you  may  file  every  3 
months  instead  of  every  month.  We 
even  have  a  provision  in  here  requiring 
the  State  to  install  a  1-800  telephone 
number  so  these  mail  order  houses  can 
get  all  the  information  they  need,  free 
of  charge. 

So  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  level 
the  playing  field  for  Main  Street  Amer- 
ica. I  have  done  my  very  best  to  keep 
faith  with  the  States,  on  whom  we  con- 
tinue to  impose  mandates  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  without  giving  them  the 
money  to  fulfill  those  mandates.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  pass  a  bill 
that  allows  the  States  to  impose  a  fair 
and  equitable  tax  to  help  them  meet 
some  of  those  mandates.  We  are  not 
telling  them  how.  They  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  with  the  money. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  hope  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  read  my  formal 
remarks  and  look  at  the  list  of  people 
who  strongly  support  this  legislation: 
National  Governors  Association.  I  pre- 
sented this  bill  to  the  Governors  Con- 
ference in  Washington  Sunday  after- 
noon downtown  and  only  three  Gov- 
ernors voiced  any  objection  to  it — 
three  Governors  who  have  admittedly 
big  catalog  sales  operations  in  their 
States. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures;  the  National  Association 
of  Counties;  the  National  League  of 
Cities;  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
Federal  Tax  Administrators;  Govern- 
ment Finance  Officers  Association;  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Budget  Of- 
ficers— on  and  on  it  goes— National 
School  Boards  Association. 

But  it  will  not  pass  here  without 
strong  support  and  lobbying  on  behalf 
of  my  cosponsors  and  all  of  these  peo- 
ple because  there  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  opposition  to  it.  I  think  it  is  so  ele- 
mentally fair  that  it  is  not  even  debat- 
able. 

A  GROWING  PROBLEM 

As  the  mail  order  industry  has  grown 
in  recent  years,  the  tax  collection  ex- 
emption on  out-of-State  sales  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  significant  prob- 
lem. In  recent  months,  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  Main  Street  firms  across  the  Na- 
tion, all  of  whom  give  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  situation.  As  a  means  of 
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attracting  customers,  many  out-of- 
State  companies  now  tout  their  exemp- 
tion from  collecting  sales  taxes  as  a  so- 
called  tax  savings  to  the  customer. 
Last  summer,  one  morning  talk  show 
even  aired  a  segment  instructing  con- 
sumers on  how  to  use  mail  order  to 
avoid  sales  taxes.  Actually,  consumers 
are  personally  responsible  for  paying 
the  sales  taxes,  but  the  laws  are  uni- 
versally ignored.  Consequently,  sales 
across  State  lines  are  rising  and  Main 
Street  firms  find  themselves  increas- 
ingly disadvantaged. 

THE  BELLAS  HESS  AND  QUILL  CASES 

A  short  discussion  of  case  law  is  in 
order  to  explain  why  this  matter  re- 
quires congressional  intervention.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  twice  considered 
the  question  of  whether  a  State  may 
impose  tax  collections  duties  on  an 
out-of-State  mail  order  company.  In 
1967,  the  Court  ruled  in  National  Bellas 
Hess  versus  Department  of  Revenue 
that  such  a  State  action  violated  both 
the  due  process  clause  and  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Bellas  Hess  therefore  made  it 
impossible  for  Congress  to  craft  a  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  problem:  al- 
though the  commerce  clause  is  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  Congress,  the  due 
process  clause  is  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional discretion.  As  long  as  the 
due  process  holding  from  Bellas  Hess 
remained  good  law.  Congress'  hands 
were  tied. 

Recently,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  the  due  process  por- 
tion of  Bellas  Hess.  In  the  1992  case  of 
Quill  Corporation  versus  North  Dakota 
the  Court  revisited  the  issue  of  mail 
order  tax  collection  and,  applying  a 
more  modern  due  process  analysis,  con- 
cluded that  mail  order  activities  now 
constitute  a  sufficient  connection  to 
the  State  to  justify  the  tax  collection 
requirement.  In  other  words,  a  State's 
imposition  of  tax  collection  require- 
ments on  an  out-of-State  mail  order 
company  no  longer  offends  due  process. 

The  Quill  case  therefore  clears  the 
way  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  issue. 
Although  Quill  did  not  overrule  the 
commerce  clause  portion  of  Bellas 
Hess,  that  holding  does  not  preclude 
congressional  action.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  because  the  commerce  clause 
grants  Congress  exclusive  authority 
over  interstate  commerce.  Congress 
may,  if  it  chooses,  grant  the  States  the 
authority  to  require  out-of-State  tax 
collection.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
expressly  acknowledged  in  Quill  that 
"Congress  is  now  free  to  decide  wheth- 
er, when,  and  to  what  extent  the  States 
may  burden  interstate  mail-order  con- 
cerns with  a  duty  to  collect  use  taxes." 

PROTECTIONS  AGAINST  UNDUE  BURDENS  ON 
BUSINESS 

In  writing  this  bill,  I  have  taken 
great  care  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
place  an  undue  burden  on  business — 
particularly  small  business.  I  have  in- 
cluded four  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
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tect  against  an  overburdensome  effect: 
First,  minimus  provision— the  act  ex- 
pressly exempts  any  company  whose 
total  U.S.  revenue  is  less  than  $3  mil- 
lion. The  exemption  will  not  apply, 
however,  in  any  State  where  the  com- 
pany's revenue  exceeds  $100,000;  second. 
Standard  local  tax  rate — in  situations 
where  an  out-of-State  company  is  sub- 
ject to  multiple  local  tax  rates  in  a  sin- 
gle State,  the  company  will  have  the 
option  of  paying  each  applicable  local 
rate  or  paying  one  standard  rate,  called 
an  "in-lieu  fee;"  third.  Filing  fre- 
quency limitation — States  may  not  re- 
quire out-of-State  companies  to  file 
tax  returns  more  than  once  per  quar- 
ter; fourth.  Mandatory  information 
service — State  must  maintain  a  toll- 
free  telephone  service  to  provide  out- 
of-Scate  companies  with  necessary  tax 
information  and  forms. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES  NOT  DO 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  not  to  injure 
the  mail  order  industry.  There  are 
many  fine  mail  order  companies  in 
America  which  offer  many  useful  prod- 
ucts, and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of 
them  aside  from  their  exemption  from 
collecting  use  taxes.  The  intent  of  this 
bill  is  merely  to  ensure  that  Main 
Street  businesses  are  treated  equitably 
in  relation  to  companies  located  out- 
of-State. 

This  bill,  moreover,  does  not  impose 
a  new  tax.  It  merely  allows  for  the  fair 
and  equitable  collection  of  existing 
taxes.  If  the  residents  of  a  State  do  not 
wish  to  pay  a  use  tax,  then  they  can  re- 
peat that  use  tax.  This  is  their  preroga- 
tive. But  if  they  choose  to  have  a  use 
tax,  the  Federal  Government  should 
allow  them  to  enforce  it.  That's  what 
this  bill  does — it  authorizes  the  States 
to  collect  taxes  fairly  and  evenly  from 
all  who  conduct  business  in  the  State. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  not  a  preemption 
of  the  States'  power  to  tax.  In  fact. 
States  are  not  required  to  take  any  ac- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  bill.  They  may 
completely  ignore  this  legislation  and 
continue  their  present  tax  collection 
methods.  This  bill  merely  grants  the 
States  a  power  presently  denied  under 
the  commerce  clause  and  imposes  the 
limitations  on  that  power  which  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  resulting 
burden  on  out-of-State  companies  is 
not  unreasonable. 

BROAD  SUPPORT 

This  measure  has  already  gained  ex- 
tensive support.  The  legislation  was 
crafted  with  the  input  of  a  broad-based 
coalition  of  business  and  governmental 
associations.  They  represent  large  con- 
stituencies in  45  States,  all  of  which 
actively  and  vocally  support  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
carefully  consider  this  issue.  It  is  very 
important  for  the  continued  vitality  of 
Main  Street  America,  and  I  invite 
them  to  join  in  this  effort  to  ensure 
fair  competition  in  American  business. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 


in  the  RECORD,  along  with  an  outline  of 
the  bill,  the  three  letters,  and  the  list 
of  supporters  referred  to  previously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1825 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Fair- 
ness for  Main  Street  Business  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that—  ' 

(1)  sales  by  out-of-State  firms  already  are 
subject  to  State  and  local  sales  taxes,  but 
State  and  local  governments  are  unable  to 
compel  out-of-State  firms  to  collect  and 
remit  such  taxes. 

(2)  small  businesses,  which  are  compelled 
to  collect  State  and  local  sales  taxes,  are 
subject  to  unfair  competition  when  out-of- 
State  firms  cannot  be  compelled  to  collect 
and  remit  such  taxes  on  their  sales  to  resi- 
dents of  the  State, 

(3)  State  and  local  governments  provide  a 
number  of  resources  to  out-of-State  firms  In- 
cluding government  services  relating  to  mail 
delivery,  communications,  bank  and  court 
systems,  and  disposal  of  tons  of  catalogs. 

(4)  the  inability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  require  out-of-State  firms  to  col- 
lect and  remit  sales  taxes  deprives  State  and 
local  governments  of  needed  revenue  and 
forces  such  State  and  local  governments  to 
raise  taxes  on  taxpayers,  including  small 
businesses,  in  such  State. 

(5)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Quill  v. 
Sorth  Dakota.  112  U.S.  1904  (1992)  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
prohibit  a  State  government  from  imposing 
personal  jurisdiction  and  tax  obligations  on 
out-of-State  firms  that  purf>osefully  solicit 
sales  from  residents  therein,  and  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  authorize  State 
governments  to  require  out-of-State  firms  to 
collect  State  and  local  sales  taxes,  and 

(6)  as  a  matter  of  federalism,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  duty  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  collecting  sales  taxes 
on  sales  from  out-of-State  firms. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORITY  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  SALES 
TAX. 

(a)  Lv  GENERAL.— A  State  is  authorized  to 
require  a  person  who  is  subject  to  the  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  collect  and 
remit  a  State  sales  tax.  a  local  sales  tax.  or 
both,  with  respect  to  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty if— 

(1)  the  destination  of  the  tangible  personal 
property  is  in  the  State. 

(2)  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  event  oc- 
curs, the  person  has  gross  receipts  from  sales 
of  such  tangible  personal  property— 

(A»     in     the     United     States     exceeding 
$3,000,000,  or 
(B)  in  the  State  exceeding  $100,000.  and 

(3)  the  State,  on  behalf  of  its  local  jurisdic- 
tions, collects  and  administers  all  local  sales 
taxes  imposed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  States  Must  Collect  Local  Sales 
Taxes.— A  State  in  which  both  State  and 
local  sales  taxes  are  imposed  may  not  re- 
quire State  sales  taxes  to  be  collected  and 
remitted  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
State  also  requires  the  local  sales  taxes  to  be 
collected  and  remitted  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  AGGREGATION  RULES.— All  persons  that 
would  be  treated  as  a  single  employer  under 
section  52  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1986  shall  be  treated  as  one  person 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  DESTINATION.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  destination  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  is  the  State  or  local  jurisdic- 
tion which  Is  the  final  location  to  which  the 
seller  ships  or  delivers  the  property,  or  to 
which  the  seller  causes  the  property  to  be 
shipped  or  delivered,  regardless  of  the  means 
of  shipment  or  delivery  or  the  location  of  the 
buyer. 

SEC.  4.  TREATMENT  OF  LOCAL  SALES  TAXES. 

(a)  Uniform  Local  Sales  Taxes.— 

(1)  In  general.— Sales  taxes  imposed  by 
local  jurisdictions  of  a  State  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  uniform  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  collected  under  this  Act  in  the  same 
manner  as  State  sales  taxes  if— 

(A)  such  local  sales  taxes  are  imposed  at 
the  same  rate  and  on  identical  transactions 
in  all  geographic  areas  in  the  State,  and 

(B)  such  local  sales  taxes  imposed  on  sales 
by  out-of-State  persons  are  collected  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  State. 

(2)  APPLICATION    TO    border    JURISDICTION 

tax  RATES.— a  State  shall  not  be  treated  as 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  if,  with  respect  to  a  local  juris- 
diction which  borders  on  another  State,  such 
State  or  local  jurisdiction— 

(A)  either  reduces  or  increases  the  local 
sales  tax  in  order  to  achieve  a  rate  of  tax 
equal  to  that  Imposed  by  the  bordering  State 
on  identical  transactions,  or 

(B)  exempts  from  the  tax  transactions 
which  are  exempt  from  tax  in  the  bordering 
State. 

(b)  Nonuniform  Local  Sales  Taxes — 

(1)  In  general.— Nonuniform  local  sales 
taxes  required  to  be  collected  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  collected  under  one  of  the 
options  provided  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Election.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1).  any  person  required  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  collect  nonuniform  local  sales 
taxes  shall  elect  to  collect  either- 

(A)  all  nonuniform  local  sales  taxes  appli- 
cable to  transactions  in  the  State,  or 

(B)  a  fee  (at  the  rate  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)1  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
nonuniform  local  sales  taxes  described  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

Such  election  shall  require  the  person  to  use 
the  method  elected  for  all  transactions  in 
the  State  while  the  election  is  in  effect. 

(3)  Rate  of  in-lieu  fee.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(B).  the  rate  of  the  in-lieu  fee 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  by  dividing 
total  nonuniform  local  sales  tax  revenues 
collected  in  the  State  for  the  most  recently 
completed  State  fiscal  year  for  which  data  is 
available  by  total  State  sales  tax  revenues 
for  the  same  year,  and 

(B)  the  State  sales  tax  rate. 

Such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
0.25  percent. 

(4)  Nonuniform  local  sales  taxes.— For 
purposes  of  this  Act.  nonuniform  local  sales 
taxes  are  local  sales  taxes  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Distribution  of  Local  Sales  Taxes.— 
(1)  In  general.— A  State  shall  distribute  to 

local  jurisdictions  a  portion  of  the  amounts 
collected  pursuant  to  this  Act  determined  on 
the  basis  of— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  uniform  local  sales  taxes, 
the  proportion  which  each  local  jurisdiction 
receives  of  uniform  local  sales  taxes  not  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act, 

(B)  in  the  case  of  in-lieu  fees,  as  described 
in  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  the  proportion  which 
each   local   jurisdiction's   nonuniform   local 
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sales  tax  receipts  bears  to  the  total  nonuni- 
form local  sales  tax  receipts  in  the  State, 
and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  nonuniform  local 
sales  tax  collected  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
geographical  location  of  the  transaction  on 
which  the  tax  was  imposed. 
The  amounts  determined  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recently  completed 
State  fiscal  year  for  which  the  data  is  avail- 
able. 

(2)  Timing.— Amounts  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  or  (C)  shall  be  distributed  by  a 
State  to  its  local  jurisdictions  in  accordance 
with  State  timetables  for  distributing  local 
sales  taxes,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
every  calendar  quarter.  Amounts  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  distributed  by  a 
State  as  provided  under  State  law. 

(3)  Transition  rule.— If,  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  a  State  has  a  State  law  in 
effect  providing  a  me'thod  for  distributing 
local  sales  taxes  other  than  the  method 
under  this  subsection,  then  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  that  State  until  the  91st 
day  following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of 
that  State's  next  regular  legislative  session 
which  convenes  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  (or  such  earlier  date  as  State  law 
may  provide).  Local  sales  taxes  collected 
pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to  the  application 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed  as  pro- 
vided by  State  law. 

SEC.    5.    RETURN    AND    REMITTANCE    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  State  may  not  require 
any  person  subject  to  this  Act^ 

(1)  to  file  a  return  reporting  the  amount  of 
any  tax  collected  or  required  to  be  collected 
under  this  Act.  or  to  remit  the  receipts  of 
such  tax.  more  frequently  than  once  with  re- 
spect to  sales  in  a  calendar  quarter,  or 

(2)  to  file  the  initial  such  return,  or  to 
make  the  initial  such  remittance,  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  person's  first  taxable 
transaction  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Local  Taxes.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  apply  to  any  person  re- 
quired by  a  State  acting  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  collect  a  local  sales  tax  or  in-lieu 
fee. 

SEC.  6.  NONDISCRIMINATION  AND  EXEMPTIONS. 

A  State  shall  not  have  power  under  this 
Act  to  require  any  person  not  located  in  the 
State  or  local  jurisdiction  to  collect  and 
remit  a  State  or  local  sales  tax  if  a  person 
located  in  the  State  or  local  jurisdiction 
would  have  been  exempt  from  or  otherwise 
not  subject  to  such  State  or  local  sales  tax 
under  similar  circumstances. 

SEC,  7.  APPUCATION  OF  STATE  LAW. 

(a)  Persons  Required  To  Collect  State 
OR  Local  Sales  Tax.— Any  person  required 
by  section  3  to  collect  a  State  or  local  sales 
tax  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State 
relating  to  such  sales  tax  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws  are  consistent  with  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Limitations.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  a  State— 

(1)  to  license  or  regulate  any  person. 

(2)  to  require  any  person  to  qualify  to 
transact  intrastate  business,  or 

(3)  to  subject  any  person  to  State  taxes  not 
related  to  the  sales  of  tangible  personnel 
property. 

(c)  Preemption.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  or  limit  any  power  exer- 
cised or  to  be  exercised  by  a  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  under  the  law  of  such  State  or 
local  jurisdiction  or  under  any  other  Federal 
law. 


SEC.  8.  TOU^FREE  INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

A  State  shall  not  have  power  under  this 
Act  to  require  any  person  to  collect  a  State 
or  local  sales  tax  on  any  sale  unless,  at  the 
time  of  such  sale,  such  State  has  a  toll-free 
telephone  service  available  to  provide  such 
person  information  relating  to  collection  of 
such  State  or  local  sales  tax.  Such  informa- 
tion shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  all  appli- 
cable tax  rates,  return  and  remittance  ad- 
dresses and  deadlines,  and  penalty  and  inter- 
est information.  As  part  of  the  service,  the 
State  shall  also  provide  all  necessary  forms 
and  instructions  at  no  cost  to  any  person 
using  the  service.  The  State  shall  promi- 
nently display  the  toll-free  telephone  num- 
ber on  all  correspondence  with  any  person 
using  the  service.  This  service  may  be  pro- 
vided jointly  with  other  States. 
SEC.  9.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "compensating  use  tax" 
means  a  tax  imposed  on  or  incident  to  the 
use.  storage,  consumption,  distribution,  or 
other  use  within  a  State  or  local  jurisdiction 
or  other  area  of  a  State,  of  tangible  personal 
property; 

(2)  the  term  "local  sales  tax"  means  a  sales 
tax  imposed  in  a  local  jurisdiction  or  area  of 
a  State  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  sales  tax  or  in-lieu  fee  imposed  in  a 
local  jurisdiction  or  area  of  a  State  by  the 
State  on  behalf  of  such  jurisdiction  or  area, 
and 

(B)  a  sales  tax  imposed  by  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion or  other  State-authorized  entity  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  State  law,  local  law. 
or  both; 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  an  Individual, 
a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  society,  associa- 
tion, company  or  corporation,  including  a 
limited  liability  company,  whether  or  not 
acting  in  a  fiduciary  or  representative  capac- 
ity, and  any  combination  of  the  foregoing; 

(4)  the  term  "sales  tax"  means  a  tax,  in- 
cluding a  compensating  use  tax,  that  is— 

(A)  imposed  on  or  incident  to  the  sale,  pur- 
chase, storage,  consumption,  distribution,  or 
other  use  of  tangible  personal  property  as 
may  be  defined  or  specified  under  the  laws 
imposing  such  tax,  and 

(B)  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  sales 
price,  cost,  charge  or  other  value  of  or  for 
such  property;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE, 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  no 
event  shall  this  Act  apply  to  any  sale  occur- 
ring before  such  effective  date. 

Outline  of  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Main 
Street  Business  act  of  1994 

Effect:  Will  allow  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions to  require  out-of-State  companies  to 
collect  sales  taxes  on  tangible  jsersonal  prop- 
erty sold  to  residents  of  the  State  or  local 
jurisdiction.  Requirements: 

The  company  must  solicit  or  conduct  busi- 
ness in  the  State  or  local  jurisdiction. 

The  company  must  deliver  the  tangible 
personal  property  into  the  State  or  local  ju- 
risdiction. 

De  Minimus  Provision:  A  company  will  be 
exempt  if  its  nationwide  sales  are  less  than 
$3  million.  The  exemption  will  not  apply, 
however,  in  any  State  where  the  company's 
sales  exceed  $100,000. 

Central  Collection  of  Local  Taxes  Re- 
quired: To  utilize  this  law,  a  SUte  must  col- 


lect local  sales  taxes  on  behalf  of  its  local  ju- 
risdictions. 

Standard  Local  Sales  Tax  Option:  If  local 
sales  taxes  vary  within  a  State,  companies 
will  have  the  option  of  paying  all  applicable 
local  tax  rates  or  a  standard  local  rate  called 
the  "in-lieu  fee." 

Distribution  of  Local  Sales  Taxes:  States 
must  distribute  local  taxes  collected  pursu- 
ant to  this  law  proportionate  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  local  taxes  collected  separate  from 
this  law— i.e..  local  taxes  collected  from  out- 
of-State  companies  will  be  distributed  pro- 
portionate to  local  taxes  collected  from  in- 
State  companies.  Distributions  must  occur 
at  least  once  every  calendar  quarter. 

Filing  Frequency:  States  may  not  require 
out-of-State  companies  to  file  tax  returns 
more  than  once  every  calendar  quarter. 

Toll-Free  Information  Service:  States 
must  establish  a  toll-free  information  serv- 
ice to  provide  out-of-State  companies  with 
necessary  information  and  forms. 

Boat  Town, 
Austin.  TX. 
Hon.  Senator  Bumpers, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bu.mpers:  I  am  writing  you 
this  letter  to  express  my  concerns  about  the 
Interstate  Sales  Tax  Bill.  My  wife  and  I  have 
owned  a  boat  dealership  here  in  Austin, 
Texas  for  nearly  18  years.  Over  the  past  18 
years  we  have  worked  very  hard  and  have 
spent  enormous  amounts  of  money  trying  to 
bring  our  local  customers  into  our  store.  As 
you  well  know  we  spend  nearly  $300.00  on 
each  boat  customer  just  to  get  them  in  our 
front  door. 

Over  the  past  years  we  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  people  coming  into  our  store  shop- 
ping for  skis  and  equipment  and  then  turn- 
ing to  mail  order  catalogs  because  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  sales  taxes. 

There  is  not  a  week  that  goes  by  that  we 
do  not  face  this  problem.  The  customer 
comes  in  looking  for  a  ski  and  my  sales- 
people spend  time  with  them  fitting  them 
into  the  type  and  size  of  ski  that  they  need. 
The  average  ski  sale  is  usually  4  visits  to  the 
shop  taking  an  average  of  1.5  hours  of  my 
salesperson's  time.  The  ski  costs  $521.00.  Our 
tax  rate  is  8%  and  that  would  equal  $41.68 
that  the  customer  could  save  by  ordering 
from  the  catalog.  Then  the  customer  wants 
us  to  handle  all  his  warranty  problems  be- 
cause we  are  convenient  for  him.  So,  we 
spend  the  time  selling  the  ski  to  the  cus- 
tomer, he  buys  it  from  the  catalog  because 
he  saves  sales  tax,  and  he  wants  us  to  service 
it!  It  is  virtually  im.possible  for  us  to  com- 
pete with  these  kinds  of  rules. 

Senator,  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
we  are  facing  with  mail  order  catalogs.  We 
are  losing  sales  just  because  of  taxes  not 
having  to  be  collected  by  mail  order  houses. 
Not  only  are  we  losing  the  sale  but  we  are 
losing  money  by  wasting  advertising  dollars 
to  get  the  customer  in  the  store,  and  then 
wage  dollars  wasted  spending  time  with  the 
customer.  Any  help  on  this  subject  would 
surely  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Louie  l.  Raven. 

White  Furniture  Co., 
Benton.  AR,  January  19, 1994. 
Senator  Dale  Bumpers, 
Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  I  want  to  make 
you  aware  of  an  unfair  tax  situation  that  has 


been  occurring  for  years  in  the  furniture 
business.  For  quite  some  time  we  tried  to  ig- 
nore this,  but  when  you  see  or  hear  the  re- 
sults every  day  of  the  week  you  have  to  fi- 
nally stop  and  take  notice. 

My  family  has  a  small  retail  furniture 
business  in  Arkansas.  We  have  paid  taxes  in 
the  same  small  town  for  years.  Now  we  have 
customers  who  are  being  educated  by  adver- 
tisers to  shop  their  local  retail  stores  for 
model  numbers  and  prices — then  call  North 
Carolina  and  order  and  avoid  paying  our 
State  sales  taxes. 

I  have  personally  lost  individual  sales  in 
my  area  for  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  have  found  that  the  larger  sales  are 
the  ones  that  people  do  out  of  state  because 
of  the  high  percentage  of  tax. 

I'm  not  crying  about  the  prices;  I  would 
just  like  to  have  a  level  playing  field.  We 
service  our  clients  with  free  delivery;  we  fur- 
nish the  showrooms  where  they  can  touch 
and  feel  the  merchandise;  we  finance  the 
merchandise  locally,  and  we  employ  Arkan- 
sas people  to  sell  and  deliver  the  furniture. 

Last  year  NBC  did  a  travel  segment  and, 
on  over  200  stations  across  our  country, 
showed  people  how  to  take  their  vacations  in 
North  Carolina,  shop  while  they  are  there 
and  save  enough  in  sales  tax  to  pay  for  their 
vacation.  Then  CBS  did  a  week  long  special 
on  "Good  Morning  America,"  devoting  one 
day  to  furniture,  one  to  cars,  and  another  to 
clothes,  etc. 

I  don't  know  about  the  other  49  states,  but 
I  do  know  that  our  state  could  use  the  reve- 
nue from  those  lost  sales  taxes  for  our 
schools,  roads,  and  local  government. 

I  will  be  proud  to  support  you  in  any  effort 
you  can  make  to  help  our  state  collect  these 
unpaid  taxes. 

Debbie  White. 

Long  Beach  Yacht  Sales, 
Long  Beach.  CA.  January  18.  1994. 
Hon.  Senator  Bumpers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  Stan  Fendley,  Tax  Council:  Thank 
you,  in  advance,  for  your  sponsorship  of  leg- 
islation regarding  the  collection  of  inter- 
state sales  tax.  This  week  we  lost  a  $240,000 
deal  as  a  result  of  a  sales  tax  issue.  The 
buyer  bought  a  boat  in  Oregon  to  avoid  our 
local  and  state  sales  tax.  The  vessel  will  be 
kept  out  of  state  for  the  required  period  of 
time  and  will  be  subsequently  brought  into 
California  after  the  waiting  period  has 
elapsed.  Based  on  our  local  tax  rate  of  8.25% 
the  resulting  tax  would  have  been  $19,800. 

Not  only  did  we  (and  the  State)  lose  this 
deal,  but  we  also  lost  the  time  and  expenses 
involved  in  upselling  the  customer  to  a  more 
expensive  boat  (from  $140.00  to  $240,000).  sea 
trialing  the  boat  and  providing  extensive 
consultation  regarding  the  product.  The  cus- 
tomer thanked  us  but  basically  said  for 
$19,800  he  would  have  to  make  an  economic 
choice  to  buy  elsewhere.  We  did  not  have  the 
margin  to  discount  the  product  further  to 
even  attempt  to  compete. 

In  today's  economic  environment  it  is 
tough  enough  to  succeed  but  without  some 
form  of  a  fair  interstate  sales  tax  collection 
program  we,  as  a  responsible  and  law  abiding 
dealership,  can  not  compete  fairly  against 
some  of  our  out  of  state  competitors  that  are 
not  required  to  collect  sales  tax  or  tax  at  a 
significantly  lower  rate. 

Again,  thank  you  for  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Hopefully  this 
will  create  a  fair  arena  in  which  we  can  com- 
pete. As  always,  please  feel  free  to  contact 


me  with  any  questions  or  comments  that 
you  may  have. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Jones. 

Oumer. 

Supporters  of  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Main 

Street  Business  act  of  1994 

state  and  local  government  groups 

National  Governors'  Association. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Multistate  Tax  Commission. 

Federal  Tax  Administrators. 

Government  Finance  Officers  Association. 

National  Association  of  State  Budget  Offi- 
cers. 

National  Association  of  State  Auditors, 
Comptrollers  and  Treasurers. 

National  Association  of  State  Treasurers. 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

National  School  Boards  Association. 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO  Public  Employees  Department. 

RETAIL  ASSOCIATIONS 

International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers. 
National  Association  of  Retail  Dealers  of 
America. 
Home  Furnishing  International. 
Jewelers  of  America. 
National  Home  Furnishing  Association. 
The  National  Floor  Covering  Association. 
Marine  Operators  Association  of  America. 
Marine  Retailers  Association  of  America. 
Microcomputer  Industry  Association. 
Performance  Warehouse  Association. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  Senator  Bumper's  bill 
entitled  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Main 
Street  Business  Act  of  1994.  This  bill 
would  empower  a  State  or  locality  to 
impose,  not  an  excise  tax  but.  a  per- 
sonal property  sales  tax  on  products 
delivered  into  that  State  or  locality. 

This  bill  provides  fairness.  Mail  order 
businesses  have  been  able  to  serve  cus- 
tomers living  in  different  States  by 
mailing  purchased  personal  property 
without  collecting  a  State  sales  tax  on 
the  merchandise.  This  puts  State  and 
local  businesses  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause they  must  impose  a  sales  tax  on 
the  merchandise  they  sell.  Our  bill  will 
put  main  street  merchants  on  the  same 
competitive  sales  tax  footing  as  mail 
order  businesses. 

Many  States  need  this  bill  to  meet 
their  fiscal  responsibilities.  Since  the 
sales  tax  is  the  primary  way  that 
States  generate  revenue,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  States  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  the  sales  tax.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sales  tax  has  not  grown  sig- 
nificantly enough  for  States  to  meet 
their  operational  needs.  With  their  fis- 
cal demands  growing  and  their  tax  base 
shrinking,  many  States  need  another 
source  to  draw  on  for  their  operational 
needs.  Passage  of  the  Bumpers  bill  will 
give  them  that  source. 

Another  impact  on  the  States" 
shrinking  tax  base  has  been  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  National  Association 


of  Governors  [NGA]  entitled,  "Financ- 
ing State  Governments  In  the  1990's," 
says: 

There  may  be  a  fundamental  shift  in  fiscal 
federalism  brought  by  changes  in  federal  tax 
policy  or  by  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution.  If  the  federal 
government  enacts  additional  tax  increases 
to  pay  for  health  care  or  to  reduce  the  an- 
nual deficit,  it  is  likely  to  intrude  further 
upon  state  tax  bases.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment continues  to  reassign  domestic  policy 
responsibility  to  the  states,  state  tax  sys- 
tems will  be  stressed  further. 

One  recommendation  set  forth  in  the 
NGA  report  is  the  creation  of  uniform 
laws  to  address  the  mail  order  sales  tax 
problem  by  allowing  States  to  collect  a 
use  tax  on  direct  sales  businesses.  At 
its  meeting  in  Washington  last  week- 
end, the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernors adopted  a  resolution  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  support  Senator 
Bumper's  bill  and  give  States  the  abil- 
ity to  act. 

Let  me  compliment  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bumpers,  on  the  work  he  and 
his  staff  have  put  into  this  bill.  I  think 
the  bill  is  timely  and  necessary  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Bumpers 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Tax 
Fairness  for  Main  Street  Business  Act. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  1987  and  again  in  1988  to 
allow  States  to  require  mail  order  com- 
panies to  collect  State  taxes  on  the 
merchandise  they  sell  in  the  State, 
rather  than  relying  on  individuals  to 
voluntarily  remit  the  taxes. 

In  most  instances,  Mr.  President,  in- 
dividual consumers  are  unaware  of 
their  responsibility  to  pay  taxes  on 
mail  order  purchases.  In  fact,  many 
consumers  may  believe  that  mail  order 
purchases  are  tax  free. 

With  the  recent  and  rapid  growth  in 
mail  order  sales  and  the  sophisticated 
marketing  and  targeting  techniques, 
catalog  shopping  has  become  very  con- 
venient and  efficient  for  many  consum- 
ers. In  fact,  mail  order  firms  have  be- 
come competitive  with  local  firms  and 
are  now  retailing  every  imaginable 
form  of  merchandise  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

According  to  experts,  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  interstate  sales  has  grown  from 
$80  billion  to  $300  billion  over  the  last 
10  years.  These  growing  sales  volumes 
point  to  the  problem  facing  local  re- 
tailers where  the  mail  order  firm  is  not 
required  to  collect  a  5-  to  8-percent 
sales  tax  on  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  is  not  intended  to  dimin- 
ish the  opportunity  for  consumers  to 
order  by  mail.  Instead,  it  will  ensure  a 
level  playing  field  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  retail  sales — 
whether  those  sales  are  by  mail  or  over 
the  counter  at  a  local  main  street  re- 
tailer. 

This  legislation  simply  authorizes 
States  to  require  those  mail  order  busi- 
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nesses  that  have  over  $3  million  in  an- 
nual sales  or  sales  in  excess  of  $100,000 
in  any  individual  State  to  collect  and 
remit  sales  tax  to  the  State  to  which 
the  merchandise  was  shipped. 

This  bill  will  provide,  to  those  States 
that  choose  to  exercise  it.  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  collection  of  their  sales 
taxes.  More  importantly,  it  will  ensure 
that  local,  main  street  retail  firms  will 
be  protected  from  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  arises  when  sales  taxes  are 
not  collected  on  mail  order  sales. 

Mr.  President,  1  commend  Senator 
Bumpers  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  to  move  it  forward. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bumpers,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

Leahy,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 

Harkin,      Mr.      Conrad.      Mr. 

WOFFORD,  and  Mr.  FEINGOLD): 

S.  1826.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  for 

fiscal  years  1994  through  1998;   to  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  cut  almost  $45 
billion  from  the  Federal  deficit  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  proposal  would 
achieve  a  radical  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit without  touching  entitlements  and 
without  resorting  to  gimmicks.  It 
would  do  so  merely  by  cutting  pro- 
grams that  are  clearly  pork-barrel 
boondoggles. 

I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by  eight  of 
my  colleagues  who  share  with  me  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  cutting  the  deficit. 
We  all  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  tenable 
to  continue  business  as  usual  in  the 
face  of  the  surging  Federal  debt  that 
places  a  huge  tax.  without  representa- 
tion, on  the  children  of  this  Nation. 

In  this  issue  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  American  people  are  far  ahead  of 
the  policy  experts  and  politicians  in 
Washington.  They  are  telling  us  loudly 
and  clearly  that  it  is  time  to  take  a 
carving  knife  to  the  Federal  budget. 
They  are  tremendously  frustrated  with 
what  they  see  as  our  inability  to  elimi- 
nate even  the  smallest,  the  least  defen- 
sible programs. 

They  know— and  they  are  absolutely 
right — that  there  are  many  programs 
that  have  outlived  their  original  pur- 
poses but  which  are  staunchly  defended 
by  the  entrenched  interests  that  bene- 
fit from  the  programs.  There  are  many 
others  that  never  served  a  legitimate 
national  interest  but  were  initiated 
only  to  satisfy  powerful  political  con- 
stituencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  long  since  passed  to  dispense 
with  rhetoric  and  achieve  real  results 
in  cutting  this  pork  from  the  Federal 
budget.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  crafted  a 
package  of  cuts  around  which  we  hope 
we  will  get  maximum  consensus — from 
the  American  people,  from  our  col- 
leagues, and  from  the  President. 

We  followed  three  principles  from  the 
start. 


First,  we  decided  not  to  make 
changes  to  health  care  programs.  A 
majority  of  our  group — though  cer- 
tainly not  all — decided  that  we  should 
leave  those  changes  to  comprehensive 
health  care  reform. 

Second,  we  decided  we  would  use  no 
gimmicks  in  order  to  claim  savings.  No 
across-the-board  cuts;  no  vague  propos- 
als; no  double-counting.  For  example, 
we  decided  we  would  not  include  in  our 
package  the  elimination  of  the  252.000 
Federal  jobs  proposed  in  the  Vice 
President's  national  performance  re- 
view— not  because  we  did  not  feel  that 
they  should  be  eliminated  but  because 
we  wanted  to  be  conservative  in  our 
savings  estimates  and  the  savings  from 
the  elimination  of  these  jobs  have  al- 
ready been  accounted  for  in  the  crime 
bill,  the  unemployment  insurance  bill, 
and  the  DOD.  budget. 

Third,  we  decided  to  let  a  thousand 
flowers  bloom — in  other  words,  we 
would  not  compete  with  any  other 
group  that  was  seeking,  as  we  were,  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  would  hope  that 
the  presence  of  a  variety  of  plans  and 
options  would  enhance  the  likelihood 
that  the  deficit  would  in  fact  be  re- 
duced. In  fact,  several  members  of  our 
group  participated  in  other  efforts. 

Putting  together  the  package  meant 
eliminating  programs  each  of  us  would 
have  preferred  not  to  cut.  But  in  this 
era  of  shrinking  Federal  resources  and 
rising  demands  for  those  resources  we 
must  all  make  tough  choices. 

I  know  that  none  of  my  colleagues, 
when  forced  to  make  the  choice,  think 
they  would  support  health  care  re- 
search in  space  over  education  for  our 
inner-city  children.  But  that  is  exactly 
the  choice  they  make  every  year  when 
they  vote  to  continue  to  fund  the  space 
station. 

Cutting  programs  that  no  longer 
serve  more  than  a  narrow  subsection  of 
the  Nation  is  the  only  way  to  restore 
fiscal  sanity  to  our  Federal  budget,  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  American  people 
that  their  elected  representatives  can 
be  responsible  with  their  tax  dollars, 
and  free  up  funds  for  our  real  national 
priorities. 

The  madness  must  end.  And  to  end  it, 
we  each  must  be  willing  to  vote  to 
eliminate  programs  that  we  know  are 
not  in  the  national  interest.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  examine  our 
package  and  join  us  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  appear 
in  the  RECORD  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the   •Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994". 
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Sec.  1401.  Uniform  pay  adjustments  for 
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Sec.  1402.  Limitation  on  accumulation  of 
senior  executive  service  annual 
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new  Federal  buildings. 

Sec.  1404.  Termination  of  the  Federal  Infor- 
mation Center. 
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Sec.  1501.  Elimination  of  Superconducting 
Super  Collider. 

Sec.  1502.  Termination  of  Tennessee  Valley 
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TITLE  I— RESCISSIONS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 

1994  SPENDING 

Subtitle  A — Agriculture 

SEC.  101.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FIELD  OF- 
FICES OF  department  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-111) 
SIS.OOO.OOO  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  re- 
structuring and  reinventing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Subtitle  B— National  Defense 

SEC.  201.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  ACnvmES. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  head- 
ing "Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities, 
Weapons  Activities"  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-126). 
$400,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
weapons  research  and  development  activities 
and  weapons  testing  activities  used  for  na- 
tional security  proerams. 

SEC.  202.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System"  in  the 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-124), 
$15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Selective  Service  System. 
SEC.  203.  D5  (TRIDEfTF  II)  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Weapons  Procurement.  Navy"  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-139),  $1,130,000,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  the  D5  (Trident 
II)  Missile  Program. 


SEC.  204.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FOL- 
LOW-ON EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEM 
PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139),  $110,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Follow-On  Elarly  Warning 
System  Program. 

SEC.  205.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM& 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Public  Law  103-139).  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  Defense-wide 
and  Air  Force  activities  that  are  available 
for  programs  managed  by  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Organization.  $900,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. 

SEC.  206.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNTIS  FOR  RECRUIT- 
ING ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Operations  and  Maintenance,  De- 
fense Agencies"  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $16,000,000  is  rescinded  and  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Military  Personnel"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $17,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  recruiting  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

SEC.  207.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TITAN  IV 
MISSILE  LAUNCH  SYSTEMS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Missile.  Procurement,  Air  Force" 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-139).  $350,000,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  Titan  IV  mis- 
sile launch  systems. 

SEC.  208.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AEROSPACE  PLANE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $40,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  Program. 
Subtitle  C — Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligence 

SEC.  301.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  INTEL- 
UGENCE  AND  INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Public  Law  103-139),  $1,000,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  and  the  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  Activities. 

SEC.  302.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
WORLD  BANK. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-87)— 

(1)  $27,910,500  provided  for  paid-in  capital  is 
rescinded;  and 

(2)  $902,439,500  provided  for  callable  capital 
is  rescinded. 

SEC.  303.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN 
MIUTARY  AID. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" in  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  103-87).  $26,000,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  the  Foreign 
Military  Financing  Grants. 


Subtitle  D — Government  Employees  and 
Government  Operations 
SEC.  401.  RESCISSION  OF  FL^NDS  FOR  SENIOR  EX- 
ECUTIVE SERVICE  ANNUAL  LEAVE. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  der)artments  and  agencies  in  ai>- 
propriations  act  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  payments  for  accrued  leave  upon 
termination  of  employment,  $2,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  allocate  such  re- 
scission among  the  appropriate  accounts, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  such  allocation. 

SEC.  402.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Buildings  Fund"  in  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-123).  $288,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  acquisition  of  new  Federal  build- 
ings. 

SEC.  403.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FED- 
ERAL INFORMATION  CENTER 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment Services,  Operating  Expense"  in  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public  Law 
103-123).  $3,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Federal  Information  Center. 

Subtitle  E — Energy  and  Commerce 
SEC.     501.     RESCISSION     OF     ITJNDS     FOR     THE 
SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 

COLUOER. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "General  Science.  Research"  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-126), 
$200,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider. 

SEC.  502.  RESCISSION  OF  FXWDS  FOR  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY  FER- 
TILIZER PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "TVA  Fund"  in  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1994 
(Public  Law  103-126).  $35,000,000  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Fertilizer  Program. 

SEC.  503.  RESCISSION  OF  Fin^DS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SPACE  STATION 
FREEDOM  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "NASA.  R&D"  in  the  VA.  HUD.  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Public  Law  103-111).  $900,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  United  States 
Space  Station  Freedom  Program. 

SEC.  504.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  MODU- 
LAR HIGH-TEMPERATURE  GAS  RE- 
ACTOR. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Energy  Supply  R&D"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Public  Law  103-126).  $12,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  Modular 
High-Temperature  Gas  Reactor  program. 

SEC.  505.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCED UQUID  METAL  REACTOR 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Energy  Supply  R&D"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Public  Law  103-126).  $45,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  Advanced 
Liquid  Metal  Reactor  Program. 

TITLE  II— PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

CHANGES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  AFTER  1994 

Subtitle  A — Agriculture 

SEC.  1101.  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  UNDER 
ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROGRAMS. 

Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
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11&  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  UNDER 
ACREAGE  UMITATION  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  for  a  crop  of  a  com- 
modity under  this  title,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
g-ibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
for  the  crop  under  this  title,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  the  full 
cost  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  delivery  to  the  farm  of  water  that  is  used 
In  the  production  of  the  crop,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  delivery  of  water  pursuant  to  a 
contract  that  is  entered  into  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1994.  under  any  provision  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion law. 

"(2)  Renewal  or  amendment.— If  a  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  renewed  or 
amended  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994,  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  delivery  of  water  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  renewal  or  amendment.". 

SEC.  H02.  REDUCTION  OF  FITNDING  LEVEL  FOR 
MARKET  PROMOTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  211(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5641(c)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$110,000.0(X)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997"  and  inserting 
"$98,(KX),000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998". 

SEC.  1103.  CONSOUDATION  OF  FIELD  OFFICES 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Pursuant  to  authorities  proposed  in  the 
"Department  of  Agriculture  Reorganization 
Act  of  1993"  (H.R.  3171)  and  current  legal  au- 
thorities, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
take  action  to  restructure  and  reinvent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  reducing  the 
number  of  agencies  in  the  Department,  re- 
ducing headquarters  and  administrative 
staffing  and  overhead,  closing  or  consolidat- 
ing unnecessary  field  locations,  and  taking 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  staffing  of  the  Department  by  not 
less  than  7,500  staff  years  and  save  a  total  of 
not  less  than  $1,640,000,000  during  the  period 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

Subtitle  B— National  Defense 

SEC.  1201.  LIMITATION  ON  THE  NLTVIBER  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WARHEADS  MALNTAINED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Effective  on  and  after 
September  30.  1998,  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  maintained  by  the  United  States 
may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

(1)4,000;  or 

(2)  the  maximum  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads permitted  under  applicable  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  if 
the  President  determines  that— 

(1)  the  limitation  would  adversely  affect 
arms  control  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments: or 

(2)  the  waiver  is  necessary  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  LIMITATION  ON  EXPENDITURES  FOR  NU- 
CLEAR Weapons  Research,  Development. 
AND  Testing  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
operating  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
weapons  research  and  development  activities 
and  weapons  testing  activities  necessary  for 
national  security  programs  during— 

(1)  fiscal  year  1995.  may  not  exceed 
$5,016,800,000; 


(2)  fiscal  year  1996,  may  not  exceed 
$4,724,000,000; 

(3)  fiscal  year  1997,  may  not  exceed 
$4,483,000,000;  and 

(4)  fiscal  year  1998.  may  not  exceed 
$4,195,000,000. 

SEC.  1202.  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES. 

(a)  Phased  Termination.— Chapter  104  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§2116.  Admissions  after  1993  prohibited 

"No  student  may  be  admitted  for  enroll- 
ment in  a  program  of  the  University  after 
December  31,  1993.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2116.  Admissions  after  1993  prohibited.". 
SEC.  1203.  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Termination.— Effective  April  1.  1994, 
section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  460)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds  for  Termination.— 
Funds  available  for  operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  established  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
shall  be  available  on  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  only  for  payment 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  termination 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(c)  Termination  of  Registration  Require- 
ment.—Section  3  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1993,  no  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  present  himself  for 
and  submit  to  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(d)  Suspension  of  Sanctions.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  12  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
462)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  person  may  not  be  denied  a  right, 
privilege,  benefit,  or  employment  position 
under  Federal  law  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
such  person  to  present  himself  for  and  sub- 
mit to  registration  under  section  3  if  the  re- 
quirement for  the  person  to  so  register  has 
terminated  or  become  inapplicable  to  the 
person.". 
SEC.  1204.  D5  (TRIDENT  II)  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Additional  Procurement  Termi- 
nated.— 

(1 )  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds.— No  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  obligated 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  procurement  of  D5  (Trident  ID  missiles. 

(2)  Payment  of  termination  costs.— Funds 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  that,  except  for 
paragraph  (1),  would  be  available  for  pro- 
curement of  D5  (Trident  II)  missiles  may  be 
obligated  for  payment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  termination  of  D5  (Trident  II)  mis- 
sile procurement. 

(b)  Termination  of  Backfitting.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  modify  any 
submarine  configured  for  carrying  the  C4 
missile  in  order  to  configure  such  submarine 
for  carrying  the  D5  (Trident  II)  missile. 

(c)  Test  Flights.— The  number  of  test 
nights  of  D5  missiles  conducted  in  a  year 
may  not  exceed  6. 

SEC.    1205.    TERMINATION   OF   THE    FOLLOW-ON 
early  WARNING  SYSTEM  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Termination  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  shall  terminate  the 
Follow-on  Early  Warning  System  (FEWS) 
program. 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— 
Funds  available  for  procurement  and  for  re- 


search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
that  are  available  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
Follow-on  Early  Warning  System  program 
may  be  obligated  for  that  program  only  for 
payment  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  ter- 
mination of  such  program. 

SEC.  1206.  BALUSnC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  with  regard  to  the  funds  available  for 
obligation  after  fiscal  year  1993  for  programs 
managed  by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Or- 
ganization, preference  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  under  the 
Theater  Missile  Defense  program  element. 

SEC.  1207.  CONSOUDATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF 
RECRUITING  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Reduction  of  Re- 
cruiting Activities.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  consolidate  and  reduce  the  re- 
cruiting activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Limitation.— 

(1)  Maximum  average  recruiting  cost  per 
recruit.— 

(A)  Active  components.— The  average  cost 
per  enlisted  recruit  for  the  active  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year 
1995  may  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per  en- 
listed recruit  for  the  active  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1983,  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989. 

(B)  Reserve  components.— The  average 
cost  per  enlisted  recruit  for  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year 
1995  may  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per  en- 
listed recruit  for  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1983,  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989. 

(2)  Average  cost  per  recruit  defined.— In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "average  cost  per 
enlisted  recruit",  with  respect  to  a  period, 
means  the  average  cost  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  that  period  for 
the  recruitment  of  a  person  for  an  initial  en- 
listment in  the  active  components  or  the  re- 
serve components,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
that  period. 

(3)  Constant  dollar  comparisons.— For 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  aver- 
age costs  shall  be  computed  and  compared  on 
a  constant  dollar  basis. 

(c)  Phase-in  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  take  such  actions  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  during 
fiscal  year  1994  a  reduction  in  recruiting 
costs  of  not  less  that  $33,000,000. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  in 
the  event  of  a  war  declared  by  Congress  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President. 

SEC.  1208.  antisubmarine  WARFARE  AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Number  of  P-3  aircraft 
Squadrons. — Funds  may  not  be  expended — 

(1)  after  September  30,  1995,  to  support 
more  than  31  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy; 

(2)  after  September  30,  1996,  to  support 
more  than  26  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy; 

(3)  after  September  30.  1997,  to  support 
more  than  23  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy;  and 

(4)  after  September  30,  1998.  to  support 
more  than  18  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  to 


the   extent  that   the   President  determines 

necessary  in  the  national  security  interests 

of  the  United  States. 

sec.  ISO*.  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  TITAN  IV 
MISSILE  LAUNCH  SYSTEMS  AC- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  Limitation.— The  number  of  Titan  IV 
missile  launch  systems  acquired  for  the  per- 
formance of  missions  that  include  missions 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  a  missile  launch  system  is 
acquired  when  the  complete  system  is  ac- 
cepted. 

SEC.  1210.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AEROSPACE  PLANE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Termination  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane  (NASP)  program. 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— 
Funds  available  for  procurement  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
that  are  available  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
National  Aerospace  Plane  program  may  be 
obligated  for  that  program  only  for  payment 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  termination 
of  such  program. 

Subtitle  C — Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligence 
SEC.  1301.  FUTURE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTEL- 
LIGENCE     AND      INTELXJGENCE-RE- 
LATED  ACTTVITIES. 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1998  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  and  for  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  Activities  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  (adjusted  for  monetary  infiation 
after  fiscal  year  1994)  that  is  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1994  for  such  program  and  ac- 
tivities (taking  into  account  the  rescission 
in  section  301). 

SEC.  1302.  BROADCASTING  ACTIVmES  OF  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  grant  may  be 
made  by  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, or  any  successor  entity  that  may 
hereinafter  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty except  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  under  this  section. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Grant  Amount.— No 
grant  may  be  made  to  operate  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  after  September 
30,  1995,  in  excess  of  $75,000,000. 

(c)  Competitive  Grant  Requirement.— 
Any  grant  made  to  operate  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  may  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  full  and  open  competition  if  the 
grantor  determines  the  grantee  is  not  carry- 
ing out  the  grant  in  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomic manner. 

(d)  Grant  Agreement.— (1)  Any  grant 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  or  its  successor, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  shall  require  that 
grant  funds  shall  only  be  used  for  activities 
set  forth  in  the  grant  agreement,  which  shall 
provide,  in  detail,  the  purposes  for  which 
grant  funds  may  be  used  and  shall  include 
conditions  designed  to  reduce  overlapping 
language  services  and  broadcasting  services 
with  other  broadcasting  services  funded  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  The  grant  agreement  shall  provide  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  agreement  shall  permit  the  grant  to  be 
terminated  without  fiscal  obligation  to  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Prohibited  Uses  of  the  Grant 
Funds.— No  grant  funds  may  be  used— 


(1)  to  pay  any  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion, or  enter  into  any  contract  providing  for 
the  payment  thereof  in  excess  of  the  rates 
established  for  comparable  positions  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  be  imposed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1995  with  respect  to  any  employee 
covered  by  a  union  agreement  requiring  a 
different  salary  or  other  compensation; 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  activity  for  the  purpose 
of  infiuencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  obligation  to 
pay  severance  payments  beyond  those  re- 
quired by  United  States  law  or  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  employee  is  stationed; 

(4)  to  pay  for  first  class  travel  for  any  em- 
ployee of  the  grantee  or  the  employee's  rela- 
tion; or 

(5)  to  compensate  fi-eelance  contractors  ex- 
cept as  provided  for,  in  detail,  in  the  grant 
agreement  or  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  grantor  agency  or  its  agent. 

(f)  Report  on  Management  Practices.— 
Not  later  than  March  31  and  September  30  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  or 
its  successor,  shall  submit  to  the  Board,  or 
its  successor,  and  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
on  management  practices  of  the  grantee, 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period. 

(g)  Reports  on  Personnel  Classifica- 
tion.—(1)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment containing  justification,  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  duties  performed  at  specific 
rates  of  compensation,  of  the  classification 
of  personnel  employed  by  the  grantee. 

(2)  Not  later  than  9  months  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  personnel 
classification  used  by  the  grantee  with  re- 
spect to  its  employee,  including  identifica- 
tion of  any  disparity  between  the  rate  of 
compensation  provided  to  employees  of  the 
grantee  and  that  provided  to  employees  of 
the  Voice  of  America  stationed  overseas  in 
comparable  pxjsitions. 

(h)  Plan  for  Relocation.— Before  relocat- 
ing the  headquarters  of  RFEVRL.  Incor- 
porated, in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  another  site,  the  grantee  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a 
detailed  plan  for  such  relocation,  including 
cost  estimates.  No  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  relocation  unless  explicitly 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act  or  pursuant 
to  a  reprogramming  notification. 

Subtitle  D— Government  Employees  and 
Government  Operations 

SEC.  1401.  UNIFORM  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Calendar  Year  1994.— Notwithstanding 
section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)),  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress)  which  would  become 
effective  under  such  provision  of  law  during 
calendar  year  1994  shall  not  take  effect. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Future  Adjustments.— 
Effective  as  of  December  31.  1994.  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(2)  Effective"  and  inserting 
"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  effec- 
tive"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  percentage  ad- 
justment taking  effect  under  subi)aragraph 
(A)  in  any  calendar  year  exceed  the  percent- 
age adjustment  taking  effect  in  such  cal- 
endar year  under  section  5303  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  p»ay  under 
the  General  Schedule.". 

SEC.  1402.  UMITATION  ON  ACCUMiaATION  OF 
SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  AN- 
NUAL LEAVE. 

(a)  In  General.— Effective  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  applicable  p)ay  i)eriod  beginning  in 
calendar  year  1993.  subsection  (f)  of  section 
6304  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

(b)  Savings  Provision.— Notwithstanding 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a),  is  subject  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  6304  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  who  has  to  such  employee's 
credit  annual  leave  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum accumulation  otherwise  permitted  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6304,  such  ex- 
cess annual  leave  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee  and  be  subject  to  reduction, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  6304. 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
6304(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "(e),  (f),  and  (g)"  and 
inserting  "(e)  and  (g)",  effective  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  1403.  MORATORIUM  ON  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  !VEW  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— After  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  before  October  1. 
1998,  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  construction 
or  acquisition  of  any  public  building  under 
the  authority  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  or  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
a  public  building  under  construction  or 
under  contract  for  acquisition  on  such  date 
of  enactment). 

(b)  Public  Building  Defined.— In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "public  building"  has  the 
meaning  such  term  has  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

SEC.  1404.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  IN- 
FORMATION CENTER. 

Effective  July  1.  1994.  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Center  is  terminated. 

Subtitle  E — Energy  and  Commerce 

SEC.  1501.  ELIMINATION  OF  SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER  COLUDER 

(a)  Funding  Prohibition.- Beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  described  in 
section  7  of  Appendix  A  to  pjart  605  of  title  10, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(b)  Expenditure  of  Funds  Prohibited.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  moneys  obligated  prior  to  such 
date,  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  expended  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  in  any  fiscal  year,  in 
connection  with  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider. 

(c)  CoNTRA(rr  and  agreement  Prohibi- 
tion.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  department,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality,  shall  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  in  connection  with 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider. 

(d)  Exception.— Subsections  ib)  and  (c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  funds  appro- 
priated, or  any  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered into,  solely  for  the  purpwse  of  termi- 
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aa.tlng.  pursuant  to  this  Act,  any  action  or 
activity  involving:  the  Superconducting: 
Super  Collider. 

SEC.  1502.  TERMINATION  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITir  FERTIUZER  PROGRAM. 

Section  5(h)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831d(h))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "To  establish"  and  insert- 
ing "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  to  estab- 
lish"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  board  may  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  establish  or  maintain  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer and  Environmental  Research  Center 
or  any  comparable  entity.". 

SEC.  1503.  TERMINATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
SPACE  STATION  FREEDOM  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United  States 
may  not  obligate  any  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  106  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  SjMice  Administration  Author- 
ization Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  2451  note). 

(b)  Expenditure  of  Funds  Prohibited.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  moneys  obligated  prior  to  such 
date,  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  expended  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  in  any  fiscal  year,  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program. 

(c)  Contract  and  Agreement  Prohibi- 
tion.—Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  department,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality,  shall  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Space  Station  Freedom 
Program. 

(d)  Exception.— Subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  funds  appro- 
priated, or  any  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered into,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating, pursuant  to  this  Act,  any  action  or 
activity  involving  the  United  States  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program. 

SEC.  1504.  TERMINATION  OF  GAS  TURBINE-MODU- 
LAR HEUUM  REACTOR  PROJECT. 

(a)  Prohibition.- No  appropriated  funds 
that  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
gas  turbine-modular  helium  reactor  project 
(GT-MHR)  (formerly  known  as  the  high  tem- 
perature gas  reactor). 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— Not- 
withstanding subsection  (a),  funds  that  are 
available  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  the  gas  turbine-modular  helium  reac- 
tor project  may  be  obligated  for  the  project 
only  for  payment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  termination  of  such  project. 

SEC.  1505.  ADVANCED  LIQUID  METAL  REACTOR 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— No  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  civilian  por- 
tion of  the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor 
program,  including— 

(1)  the  program's  promotion  of  the  use  of 
such  reactors  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste:  and 

(2)  Department  of  Energy  support  for  regu- 
latory applications  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  design  certification 
for  advanced  liquid  metal  reactors  or  related 
licensed  facilities. 


(b)  Prohibition  of  Other  Uses.— The 
amount  of  funds  available  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
program  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  after  such  date  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  Exception.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  required  to  be 
incurred  in  terminating  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it's  no 
secret  that  one  of  the  truly  troubling 
issues  facing  this  and  future  Con- 
gresses is  how  to  reduce  our  budget  def- 
icit. The  fact  is  that  this  deficit  crip- 
ples us.  It  robs  us.  It  diminishes  us. 
Even  worse,  it's  legacy  goes  beyond  our 
lifetime  to  deprive  our  children  of  pos- 
sibilities and  the  future  they  deserve. 

I'm  pleased  and  proud  to  support 
Senator  Kerry  with  this  package  of 
spending  cuts  and  program  reforms. 
Last  fall,  I  tried  on  many  occasions  to 
cut  spending  by  offering  amendments 
to  the  various  appropriations  bills. 
Several  of  these  proposals — notably  the 
phaseout  of  the  High  Temperature  Gas 
Reactor  Program  and  the  Selective 
Services  System — are  included  in  the 
Kerry  package.  What  I  learned  from 
these  attempts  is  that  it  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  cut  spending.  The  status 
quo  too  easily  overwhelms  a  call  for 
change. 

Today,  we're  trying  once  again  to 
counter  the  budgetary  inertia  that 
threatens  us  so  clearly.  With  a  package 
of  new  ideas,  we  increase  the  stakes 
and  the  impact  of  the  cuts.  We  counter 
the  argument  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  This  package,  without  the  usual 
smoke  and  mirrors,  will  cut  the  deficit. 
It  will  save  us  over  $40  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  That,  as  they  say,  is  real 
money. 

Will  this  solve  the  problem?  Of 
course  not.  Without  heaJth  care  re- 
form, without  some  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  rising  cost  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, the  deficit  will  continue.  But 
the  deficit  will  drop.  More  important, 
passage  of  a  package  like  this  will  indi- 
cate our  seriousness  and  our  willing- 
ness to  take  on  special  interests,  to 
deal  with  waste,  and  to  argue  for  bal- 
ance and  fairness.  If  we  make  progress 
here,  we  can  make  progress  in  other 
areas.  Altogether,  with  work,  we  can 
find  our  way  from  a  future  darkened  by 
a  storm  cloud  of  debt. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  serious  ef- 
fort, with  great  need  and  high  stakes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
package  carefully.  I  urge  their  support. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
too  long,  we  have  heard  empty  rhetoric 
about  cutting  our  national  debt.  Politi- 
cians on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
merely  given  lip  service  to  making  the 
difficult  decisions  needed  to  cut  our 
deficit.  Unlike  real  budget  cutting, 
talk  is  cheap. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Kerry  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994.  This 


bill  turns  cheap  talk  into  real  cuts  by 
proposing  to  terminate  pork-barrel 
projects,  shut  down  obsolete  programs, 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  Government 
spending. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  cut  Federal  spending  by  $45  billion. 
Our  bill  tackles  the  boondoggles  that 
Congress  has  such  a  hard  time  killing 
by  cutting  off  spending  for  the  gas- 
cooled  reactor  project,  the  national 
aerospace  plane,  the  space  station,  and 
the  Advanced  Metal  Reactor  Program. 
These  programs  are  not  worth  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  they  cost.  When 
our  national  debt  is  over  $4  trillion,  we 
simply  can  not  afford  these  luxuries. 

We  go  further  by  eliminating  obso- 
lete programs.  Projects  that  once  may 
have  been  necessary  but  which  should 
now  fade  into  the  pages  of  history. 
American  taxpayers  can  save  billions 
by  cutting  back  on  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, the  selective  service,  and  sev- 
eral missile  systems — all  relics  of  the 
cold  war. 

Finally,  Americans  want  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  lean  and  mean. 
The  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  strikes  out 
at  wasteful  benefits  and  programs  by 
rescinding  leave  accrued  by  senior  Gov- 
ernment officials,  prohibiting  future 
cost-of-living  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  closing  the  doors  of  the 
Federal  Information  Center. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  our  national  debt.  Our  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  get  its  checkbook  in 
order  by  making  tough  choices.  The 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994  faces  this 
reality  and  makes  these  decisions. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  for  his 
leadership  in  putting  together  this 
package  of  spending  cuts. 

This  legislation  will  produce  over  $40 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  it  represents  the  kind 
of  payment  we  must  continue  to  make 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war  on  our  massive 
Federal  debt. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced at  a  time  when  many  have  sug- 
gested that  we  no  longer  need  to  worry 
about  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Some 
point  to  recent  estimates  that  show 
much  lower  deficit  figures  than  were 
predicted  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and 
it  is  true  that,  thanks  to  President 
Clinton's  deficit  reduction  package  last 
year,  we  have  made  enormous  progress 
in  getting  a  handle  on  our  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

But  that  progress  should  not  be  an 
excuse  to  duck  tough  decisions  or  post- 
pone additional  cuts. 

To  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  build  a  consensus  to  make  dif- 
ficult choices  and  actually  reduce  the 
deficit.  The  political  momentum  nec- 
essary to  produce  that  consensus  could 
dissipate,  and  would  certainly  be  jeop- 
ardized, if  we  squander  the  opportunity 
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we  have  now  to  build  on  our  recent  ef- 
forts and  complete  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  this  package  is  a  rea- 
soned and  reasonable  proposal.  It  dove- 
tails nicely  both  with  our  previous  def- 
icit reduction  efforts  and  with  the 
other  major  proposals  that  have  been 
developed  recently,  including  a  meas- 
ure I  have  cosponsored— one  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebratska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

It  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  have  been  pursued  on  the  floor  al- 
ready this  session  such  as  consolidat- 
ing our  overseas  broadcasting,  termi- 
nating the  space  station,  and  the  cut- 
ting the  Trident  II  missile  program. 
Some  of  the  provisions  have  been 
passed  as  part  of  other  legislation.  But. 
having  passed  those  provisions  once  in 
no  way  lessens  the  need  to  pursue  them 
again  £is  part  of  this  package.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  us  to  attach  spending 
cuts  in  which  we  believe  to  appropriate 
legislative  vehicles. 

Along  with  those  provisions,  though, 
this  bill  also  contains  provisions  that 
have  not  had  wide  discussion  or  expo- 
sure. Among  those  are  two  provisions  I 
have  introduced  as  bills.  One  of  them 
would  phase  out  the  Pentagon's  medi- 
cal school,  an  institution  that  produces 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  physicians 
in  the  military  at  four  times  the  cost 
of  alternative  sources.  The  other  would 
end  the  dubious  practice  of  subsidizing 
certain  agricultural  producers  for 
water  used  to  grow  the  crops  we  pay 
those  same  producers  to  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  enjoyed 
participating  in  the  group  pulled  to- 
gether by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Not  only  did  this  effort  give  each 
of  us  another  opportunity  to  pursue 
our  favorite  spending  cut  proposals, 
the  proposal  also  pulls  together  a  pack- 
age of  cuts  that  as  a  whole  represent  a 
significant  payment  to  further  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
tireless  efforts  to  bring  together  a 
package  of  spending  cuts,  and  to  the 
other  cosponsors  who  helped  shape  this 
package. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  208,  a  bill  to  reform  the  con- 
cessions policies  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Campell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  for  penalties  for  States 
that  do  not  have  in  effect  safety  belt 


and    motorcycle    helmet    safety    pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  536 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
526.  a  bill  to  create  a  legislative  item 
veto  by  requiring  separate  enrollment 
of  items  in  appropriations  bills  and  tax 
expenditure  provisions  in  revenue  bills. 

S.  806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
808,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  grant  immunity 
from  personal  civil  liability,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  volunteers 
working  on  behalf  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  governmental  entities, 
s.  \r.s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1275.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  community  development  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

S.  1350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouy'E.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1350,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  for  an  expanded  Federal 
program  of  hazard  mitigation  and  in- 
surance against  the  risk  of  cata- 
strophic natural  disasters,  such  as  hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1495 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  INOUYE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1495,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
reduction  in  the  deductible  portion  of 
expenses  for  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment. 

S.  1533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LOTT,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm].  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1533.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove access  to  health  insurance  and 
contain  health  care  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coverdell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1541.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  a  nongovernmental  person  may 
use  a  private  express  carriage  of  cer- 
tain letters  and  packets  without  being 
penalized  by  the  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1669 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  HUTCHINSON, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator 


from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1669.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  homemakers  to  get  a  full 
IRA  deduction. 

S.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1814,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  include  in  in- 
come crop  insurance  proceeds  and  dis- 
aster payments  in  the  year  of  the  dis- 
aster or  in  the  following  year. 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
Con.  Res.  34,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  accounting  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi].  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
SMfTH].  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  New  HampH 
shire  [Mr.  Gregg],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  Con.  Res.  35. 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan].  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  Res.  170.  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  obstetrician- 
gynecologists  should  be  included  as  pri- 
mary care  providers  for  women  in  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  provision  of 
health  care. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1368  proposed  to  S. 
1150,  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
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Ization  of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 


HATFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1377 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DUREKBERGER,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS, Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Graham) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
improve  learning  and  teaching  by  pro- 
viding a  national  framework  for  edu- 
cation reform;  to  promote  the  research, 
consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable 
educational  opportunities  and  high  lev- 
els of  educational  achievement  for  all 
American  students;  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reauthorization  of  all  Federal 
education  programs;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  311,  Insert  the  follow- 
ingr: 

(e)  FLExreu^iTY  Demonstration.— 

(1)  Short  title.— This  subsection  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Education  Flexibility  Partner- 
ship Demonstration  Act". 

(2)  PROGRA.VJ  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  an  education  flexibility  demonstration 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  author- 
izes not  more  than  6  eligible  States  to  waive 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  any  program  or  Ace  described  in 
subsection  (b),  other  than  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  for  such  eligible 
State  or  any  local  educational  agency  or 
school  within  such  State. 

(B)  Award  rule.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  three  eligible 
States  that  each  have  a  population  of 
3,500.000  or  greater  and  three  eligible  States 
that  each  have  a  population  of  less  than 
3.500.000,  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  of  the  popu- 
lation performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

(C)  Designation.— Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  known 
as  an  "Ed-Flex  Partnership  State". 

(3)  Eligible  state.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "eligible  State" 
means  a  State  that — 

(A)  has  developed  a  State  improvement 
plan  under  section  306  that  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  waives  State  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements  relating  to  education  while 
holding  local  educational  agencies  or  schools 
within  the  State  that  are  affected  by  such 
waivers  accountable  for  the  performance  of 
the  students  who  are  affected  by  such  waiv- 
ers. 

(4)  State  application.— (A)  Each  eligible 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  edu- 
cation flexibility  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 


manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
eligible  State  has  adopted  an  educational 
flexibility  plan  for  such  State  that  in- 
cludes— 

(i)  a  description  of  the  process  the  eligible 
State  will  use  to  evaluate  applications  from 
local  educational  agehcies  or  schools  re- 
questing waivers  of— 

(I)  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A);  and 

(II)  State  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments relating  to  education;  and 

(ii)  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  relating 
to  education  that  the  eligible  State  will 
waive. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion demonstrates  substantial  promise  of  as- 
sisting the  eligible  State  and  affected  local 
educational  agencies  and  schools  within  such 
State  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  edu- 
cational reform  and  otherwise  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  after  considering— 

(i)  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of 
the  educational  flexibility  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  the  ability  of  such  plan  to  ensure  ac- 
countability for  the  activities  and  goals  de- 
scribed in  such  plan; 

(iii)  the  significance  of  the  State  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirements  relating  to  edu- 
cation that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  the  quality  of  the  eligible  State's  proc- 
ess for  approving  applications  for  waivers  of 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
such  waivers. 

(5)  Local  application.— (A)  Each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  requesting  a 
waiver  of  a  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirement  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
and  any  relevant  State  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  from  an  eligible  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  such  State  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  such  State  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall — 

(i)  indicate  each  Federal  program  affected 
and  the  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  will  be  waived; 

(ii)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  waiving  each  such  re- 
quirement; 

(iii)  describe  for  each  school  year  specific, 
measurable,  educational  goals  for  each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  affected  by  the 
proposed  waiver;  and 

(iv)  explain  why  the  waiver  will  assist  the 
local  educational  agency  or  school  in  reach- 
ing such  goals. 

(B)  An  eligible  State  shall  evaluate  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  accordance  with  the  State's  educational 
flexibility  plan  described  in  paragraph  (4)(A). 

(C)  An  eligible  State  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  waiver  under  this  para- 
graph unless— 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency  or  school 
requesting  such  waiver  has  developed  a  local 
reform  plan  that  is  applicable  to  such  agency 
or  school,  respectively;  and 

(ii)  the  waiver  of  Federal  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  will  assist  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  school  in  reaching  its  educational 
goals. 

(6)  Monitoring.— Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  annually  monitor 


the  activities  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  receiving  waivers  under  this  sub- 
section and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  re- 
garding such  monitoring  to  the  Secretary. 

(7)  Duration  of  federal  waivers.— (A) 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  applica- 
tion of  an  eligible  State  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  a  period  exceeding  5  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  i)eriod  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligible 
State's  authority  to  grant  waivers  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  such  State  or  affected 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  to 
carry  out  their  local  reform  plans. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  eligible  State  grant- 
ing waivers  of  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  shall  terminate  such  State's  au- 
thority to  grant  such  waivers  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  State's  per- 
formance has  been  inadequate  to  justify  con- 
tinuation of  such  authority. 


DODD  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1378 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  KENNEDY. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
WOFFORD,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Chafee)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE —SAFE  SCHOOLS 

SEC.  01.  SHORT  TITLE;  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education 
Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year  2000, 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring 
that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

SEC.  02.  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a)  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  Secretary  shall  make  competitive 
grrants  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  projects 
and  activities  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six 
of  the  National  Education  Goals  by  helping 
to  ensure  that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of 
violence. 

(2)  Grant  duration  and  amount.— Grants 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  two  fiscal  years  in  duration,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  award  any  new 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1996  but  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  a  2-year  grant  which  ter- 
minates in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996,  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

(2)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized in  each  fiscal  year  to  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  to 


carry  out  national  leadership  activities  de- 
scribed in  section 06,  of  which  50  percent 

of  such  amount  shall  be  available  in  such  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  the  program  described 

in  section 06(b). 

SEC. 03.  EUGIBLE  APPUCANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  demonstrate  in  the  application 

submitted  pursuant  to  section 04(a)  that 

such  agency— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18.  Inclusive; 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court; 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts: 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspension  of  students 
from  school; 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools;  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  oth'er  forms  of  abuse;  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  a  local  educational  agency  that — 

(1)  receives  assistance  under  section  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  meets  the  criteria  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  section  1006(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  that  assures  a 
strong  local  commitment  to  the  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  title,  such  as— 

(A)  the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
the  local  educational  agency,  a  community- 
based  organization,  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  or  ex- 
p)ertise  in  developing  education  programs  or 
providing  educational  services  to  students  or 
the  public,  a  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
or  any  combination  thereof;  and 

(B)  a  high  level  of  youth  participation  in 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(c)  Definitions.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
title— 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC. 04.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  Application. — In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication that  Includes — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  grant; 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  projects 
and  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  projects  and  activities 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  such  schools  and  commu- 
nities; 

(4)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  an  explanation  of  how  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  support  such  agency's 
comprehensive  local  improvement  plan  pre- 
pared under  that  Act; 

(5)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level   advisory   committees,    which    include 


faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  address  those  problems; 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools, 
to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  such  applicant's  progress  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  title  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  title,  be 
made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title; 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to.  the 
Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and  other 
data  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  or  the  ex- 
tent of  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation; 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  a  written  policy  that  prohibits 
sexual  contact  between  school  personnel  and 
a  student;  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Plan.— In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  title  for  a  second  year,  a  grantee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive, 
long-term,  school  safety  plan  for  reducing 
and  preventing  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems.  Such  plan  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law-enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  the  community;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  that  the  grantee  receives 
funds  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  an  explanation  of  how  the  grantee's 
comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsection  is 
consistent  with  and  supports  its  comprehen- 
sive local  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
that  Act,  if  such  explanation  differs  from 
that  provided  in  the  grantee's  application 
under  that  Act. 

SEC. 05.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  use  grant  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  and 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vi- 
olence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  facilities  to  determine 
what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  addressing  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 
school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service. 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Training  school  personnel  in  programs 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  addressing 
violence,  including  violence  prevention,  con- 
flict resolution,  anger  management,  peer  me- 
diation, and  identification  of  high-risk 
youth. 


(E)  Community  education  programs,  in- 
cluding video-  and  technology-based 
projects.  Informing  parents,  businesses,  local 
government,  the  media  and  other  appro- 
priate entities  about — 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency's  plan  to 
promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and  pre- 
vent school  violence  and  discipline  problems; 
and 

(ii)  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities,  including— 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  students,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents; 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior; 

(iii)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts; 
or 

(Iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
include  cultural,  recreational,  and  edu- 
cational and  instructional  activities. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons 
and  the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  such  behavior  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Minor  remodeling  to  promote  security 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  re- 
moving lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and 
upgrading  locks. 

(M)  Acquiring  and  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  hiring  security  personnel. 

(N)  Reimbursing  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties for  their  personnel  who  participate  in 
school  violence  prevention  activities. 

(O)  Evaluating  projects  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

(P)  The  cost  of  administering  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  title. 

(Q)  Other  projects  or  activities  that  meet 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(2)  Li.mitation.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  use  not  more  than— 

(A)  a  total  of  10  percent  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
activities  described  in  subparagraphs  (J). 
(L).  (M).  and  (N)  of  paragraph  d);  and 

(B)  5  percent  of  grant  funds  received  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (P)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Prohibition. —A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  use  grant  funds  received  under 
this  title  for  construction. 

SEC. 06.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

use  funds  reserved  under  section  02(b)(2) 

to  conduct  national  leadership  activities 
such  as  research,  program  development  and 
evaluation,  data  collection,  public  awareness 
activities,  training  and  technical  assistance, 
dissemination  (through  appropriate  research 
entities  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation) of  information  on  successful  projects. 
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activities,  and  strategies  developed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  peer  review  of  applications 
under  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  activities  directly,  through  inter- 
agency agreements,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements. 

(b)  National  Model  City.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
national  model  city  and  shall  provide  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section 
02(b)(2)  in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  serving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable 
such  agency  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  to  address  school  and  youth  vio- 
lence. 

SEC.     07.     NATIONAL     COOPERATIVE     EDU- 
CATION STATISTICS  SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  406(h)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(h)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vi\  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (vli)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(viii)  school  safety  policy,  and  statistics 
on  the  Incidents  of  school  violence;  and". 

SEC. 08.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

The  Attorney  General,  through  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  shall  coordinate  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  the 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the 
departments  and  offices  represented  within 
the  Council  that  provide  assistance  under 
other  law  for  purposes  that  are  similar  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
dundancy and  coordinate  Federal  assistance, 
research,  and  programs  for  youth  violence 
prevention. 

SEC. 09.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


MOSELEY-BRAUN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1379 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  ROBB)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1378  proposed  by  Mr. 
DODD  to  the  bill  S.  1150.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE —MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Midnight 
Basketball  League  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

SEC. 02.  GRANTS  FOR  MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE   TRAINING   AND    PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section  520  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
n903a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  inserting 
"and  assisted"  after  "public": 

(2)  in  the  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "Public  Housing"  before 
"Youth":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Midnight  Basketball  League  Train- 
ing AND  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRA.MS.— 

"(1)  AUTHORiTi'.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  make  grants, 
to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  approved  in 


appropriations  Acts  under  paragraph  (13). 
to— 

"(A)  eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities 
in  carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4):  and 

"(B)  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  entities  in  es- 
tablishing and  operating  such  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs. 

"(2)  Eligible  e.ntities.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  be 
made  only  to  the  following  eligible  entities: 

"(i)  Entities  eligible  under  subsection  (b) 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"(ii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  or  other 
educational  services. 

"(iii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing. 

"(B)  Prohibition  on  second  grants.— A 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be 
made  to  an  eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has 
previously  received  a  grant  under  such  para- 
graph, except  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt an  eligible  advisory  entity  from  the 
prohibition  under  this  subparagraph  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

"(3)  Use  of  grant  amounts.— Any  eligible 
entity  that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(IMA)  may  use  such  amounts  only— 

"(A)  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight 
basketball  league  program  under  paragraph 
(4); 

"(B)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and 
staff  of  the  program; 

"(C)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  except  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  grant  amount  may  be  used  for 
such  administrative  costs;  and 

"(D)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance 
provided  under  paragraph  (4)(I). 

"(4)  Program  recjuirements.- Each  eligi- 
ble entity  receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball 
league  program  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  program  shall  establish  a  basket- 
ball league  of  not  less  than  8  teams  having  10 
players  each. 

"(B)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players 
in  the  basketball  league  shall  be  residents  of 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing  or 
members  of  low-income  families  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937). 

"(C)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 
serve  primarily  youths  and  young  adults 
from  a  neighborhood  or  community  whose 
population  has  not  less  than  2  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  (in  comparison  with  na- 
tional averages): 

"(i)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

"(li)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed 
by  youths  or  young  adults. 

"(iii)  A  high  incidence  of  persons  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  or 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

"(iv)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a 
high  birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

"(v)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths 
and  young  adults. 

"(vi)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

"(D)  The  program  shall  require  each  player 
in  the  league  to  attend  employment  counsel- 
ing, job  training,  and  other  educational 
classes  provided  under  the  program,  which 
shall  be  held  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  league  basketball  games  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  games  and  at  other  specified 
times. 

"(E)  The  program  shall  serve  only  youths 
and  young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need 


for  such  counseling,  training,  and  education 
provided  by  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  for  demonstrating  need,  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(F)  The  majority  of  the  basketball  games 
of  the  league  shall  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  at  a  location  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the 
program. 

"(G)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for 
each  team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors 
shall  be  private  individuals  or  businesses  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  served  by 
the  program  who  make  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  and  participate  in  or 
supplement  the  employment,  job  training, 
and  educational  services  provided  to  the 
players  under  the  program  with  additional 
training  or  educational  opportunities. 

"(H)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (9). 

"(I)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the 
program  shall  receive  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  eligible  advisory  enti- 
ties receiving  grants  under  paragraph  (8). 

"(5)  Grant  amount  limitations.— 

"(A)  Private  contributions.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  an  eligible  entity  that  applies 
for  a  grant  under  paragraph  (6)  unless  the  ap- 
plicant entity  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  entity  will  supplement  the  grant 
amounts  with  amounts  of  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed  (under 
subparagraph  (E)).  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  mid- 
night basketball  league  program. 

"(B)  Non-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources'  includes  amounts  from  non- 
profit organizations,  public  housing  agen- 
cies, States,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  housing  authorities,  pri- 
vate contributions,  any  salary  paid  to  staff 
(other  than  from  grant  amounts  under  para- 
graph (1)(A))  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
eligible  entity,  in-kind  contributions  to 
carry  out  the  program  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee),  the  value  of  any  donated 
material,  equipment,  or  building,  the  value 
of  any  lease  on  a  building,  the  value  of  any 
utilities  provided,  and  the  value  of  any  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteers  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  eligible  entity. 
•(C)  Prohibition  on  substitution  of 
funds. — Grant  amounts  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  amounts  provided  by  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  supple- 
ment grant  amounts  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
place other  public  funds  previously  used,  or 
designated  for  use.  under  this  section. 

"(D)  MAXIMU.M  and  minimum  GRANT 
AMOUNTS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  any 
single  eligible  entity  in  an  amount  less  than 
S55.000  or  exceeding  $130,000,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  Exception  for  large  leagues.— In 
the  case  of  a  league  having  more  than  80 
players,  a  grant  under  paragraph  (IKA)  may 
exceed    S130,000.    but    may    not    exceed    the 


amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(E)  Disbursement.— Amounts  provided 
under  a  grant  under  paragraph  (IMA)  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the 
grant  over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  entity  is  selected  to  receive  the 
grant,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  23  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(Ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5- 
year  period.  18  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(6)  Applications.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  an  eli- 
gible entity  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  the  form  and  manner  required 
by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee),  which  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basket- 
ball league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
entity,  including  a  description  of  the  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  and  other 
educational  services  to  be  provided; 

"(B)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  pro- 
viders to  provide  training  and  counseling 
services  required  under  paragraph  (4)  and  a 
description  of  such  service  providers; 

"(C)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  fa- 
cilities for  basketball  games  and  counseling, 
training,  and  educational  services  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  a  description  of  the 
facilities: 

"(D)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from 
the  community  served  by  the  program  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  sponsoring,  or 
have  made  commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team 
in  the  midnight  basketball  league;  and 

"(E)  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  or 
community  served  by  the  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (4)(C). 

"(7)  Selection.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  select  eligible  entities  that  have  sub- 
mitted applications  under  paragraph  (6)  to 
receive  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  shall  establish  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  applicants  to  receive  such  grants.  The 
criteria  shall  include  a  preference  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  entities  carrying  out  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  In  subur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

"(8)  Technical  assistance  grants.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(A)  Eligible  advisory  ENTrriES.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
entities  that— 

"(1)  are  experienced  and  have  expertise  in 
establishing,  operating,  or  administering 
successful  and  effective  programs  for  mid- 
night basketball  and  employment,  job  train- 
ing, and  educational  services  similar  to  the 
programs  under  paragraph  (4);  and 

"(ii)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entities  regarding  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  programs. 

"(B)  Use.— Amounts  received  under  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  shall  be  used  to  es- 
tablish centers  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  entities  receiving  grants  under 
paragraph  (IMA)  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  establishment,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  effective  and 
successful  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(cM3). 

"(C)  Number  and  amount.— To  the  extent 
that  amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts  under  paragraph  (13)(B)  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  technical  as- 


sistance grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  In 
each  fiscal  year  that  such  amounts  are  avail- 
able the  Secretary  shall  make  4  such  grants, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advi- 
sory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

"(ii)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  ad- 
visory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  suburban  or 
rural  areas. 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing S25.000. 

"(9)  ADVISORY  coMMriTEE.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  providing  grants  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  7  members,  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Not  less  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  managing  or  administering  mid- 
night basketball  programs  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  been  successful  and 
effective.  Such  individuals  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  a  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section or  a  member  or  employee  of  an  eligi- 
ble advisory  entity  that  receives  a  technical 
assistance  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  A  representative  of  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  is  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  grant  program  for  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  model  projects 
for  high  risk  youth  under  section  509A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-8), 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(C)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(D)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  involved  in  issues  relating 
to  high-risk  youth. 

"(10)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  each  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  receiving  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  for 
each  year  in  which  grant  amounts  are  re- 
ceived by  the  entity,  a  report  describing  the 
activities  carried  out  with  such  amounts. 

"(11)  Study.— To  the  extent  amounts  are 
provided  under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (13)(C),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  one  entity  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  study  under  this  paragraph.  The  entity 
shall  use  such  grant  amounts  to  carry  out  a 
scientific  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  eligible  entities  receiving 
grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The  Secretary 
shall  require  such  entity  to  submit  a  report 
describing  the  study  and  any  conclusions  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
paragraph  is  made. 

"(12)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  -Advisory  Committee' 
means  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  paragraph  (9). 

"(B)  The  term  'eligible  advisory  entity' 
means  an  entity  meeting  the  requirements 
under  paragraph  (8)(A). 

"(C)  The  term  "eligible  entity'  means  an 
entity  described  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 


'"(D)  The  term  federally  assisted  low-in- 
come housing"  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  in  section  5126  of  the  Public  and  As- 
sisted Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 

"(13)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

"(A)  for  grants  under  paragraph  (IKA), 
$2,650,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995; 

""(B)  for  technical  assistance  grants  under 
paragraph  (1MB),  $100,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995;  and 

"(C)  for  a  study  grant  under  paragraph  (11), 
$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.". 

SEC. 03.  PUBUC  HOUSING  MIDNIGHT  BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  520(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C 
11903a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d).  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  youth  sports  program  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  program  under  subsection 
(1)(4)  (not  including  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
subsection)  if  the  program  serves  primarily 
youths  and  young  adults  from  the  public 
housing  project  in  which  the  program  as- 
sisted by  the  grant  is  operated.". 


COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1380 
Mr.   COCHRAN   proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1378  proposed 
by  Mr.  DODD  to  the  bill  S.  1150.  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  15.  after  line  3.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

PART  B— STATE  LEADERSHIP 
ACTIVITIES  TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 

SEC.  21.  STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVmES  TO 
PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  ""State  Leadership  Activities  to 
Promote  Safe  Schools  Act". 

(b)  AuTHORrrv.- The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  from  allocations  under  subsection 
(C)  to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
authorized  activities  described  in  subsection 
(e). 

(c)  ALLOCATION.— Each  State  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  for  such  year  as  the  amount  such 
State  educational  agency  receives  pursuant 
to  section  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  all 
such  agencies  in  all  States  having  applica- 
tions approved  under  subsection  (d)  for  such 
year,  except  that  no  State  educational  agen- 
cy having  an  application  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000  for  such  year. 

(d)  APPLICATION.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  E^ch  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought: 

(2)  contain  a  statement  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  goals  and  objective  for  vio- 
lence  prevention  and  a  description  of  the 
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procedures  to  be  used  for  assessing  and  pub- 
licly reporting  progress  toward  meeting 
those  goals  and  objectives;  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  coordinate  such 
agency's  activities  under  this  section  with 
the  violence  prevention  efforts  of  other 
State  agencies. 

(3)  Use  of  Funds.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used- 
CD  to  support  a  statewide  resource  coordi- 
nator; 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  both 
rural  and  urban  local  school  districts; 

(3)  to  disseminate  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  information  on  success- 
ful school  violence  prevention  programs 
funded  through  Federal,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources; 

(4)  to  make  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  teacher  training  and  parent  and 
student  awareness  programs,  which  training 
and  programs  may  be  provided  through  video 
or  other  telecommunications  approaches; 

(5)  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
section;  and 

(6)  for  other  activities  the  Secreury  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996  to  carry  out  this  section. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  1  and  2,  insert  the 
following: 

PART  A— SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  paige  5.  line  20,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  7.  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  8,  line  18.  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  11,  line  25,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12,  line  2,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  12.  line  4,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 

On  page  12,  line  20,  strike  "title"  and  in- 
sert "part". 


On  page  13,  line  2,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  "title"  and  insert 
"part". 

On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  "title"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  insert  "part". 


SIMPSON  (AND  DODD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1381 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  Mr.  SIMPSON  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1378 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dodd  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  Geographic  distribution.— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  awarded  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  serving  rural,  as  well  as  urban, 
areas. 


(15)  quality  education  management  serv- 
ices are  being  utilized  by  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  through  contractual 
agreements  between  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  schools  and  such  businesses. 

On  page  90,  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  90,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

(I)  supporting  activities  relating  to  the 
planning  of,  start-up  costs  associated  with, 
and  evaluation  of,  projects  under  which  local 
educational  agencies  or  schools  contract 
with  private  management  organizations  to 
reform  a  school; 

On  page  90,  line  11,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 


HELMS  (AND  LOTT)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1382 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LOTT)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in,  prayer  in  public  schools  by 
individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  state  nor  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  require  any  person 
to  participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer  in  such  public 
schools.". 


DANFORTH (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1383 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  should  encourage  2  brief 
periods  of  daily  silence  for  students  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  their  aspirations; 
for  considering  what  they  hope  and  plan  to 
accomplish  that  day;  for  considering  how 
their  own  actions  of  that  day  will  effect 
themselves  and  others  around  them,  includ- 
ing their  schoolmates,  friends  and  families; 
for  drawing  strength  from  whatever  per- 
sonal, moral  or  religious  beliefs  or  positive 
values  they  hold;  and  for  such  other  intro- 
spection and  reflection  as  will  help  them  de- 
velop and  prepare  them  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  bill. 


SPECTER  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1384 

Mr,  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  line  23,  strike  ";  and"  and  in- 
sert ";  and"  and  insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  67,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  67,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

commrrtee  on  commerce,  science,  and 
transportation 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  Trade  and  the  Environment 
on  February  3,  1994,  beginning  at  10 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  the  State's  perspectives 
on  health  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  3,  1994,  for  a 
hearing  on  the  confirmation  of  James 
Scheuer  to  be  U.S.  Director  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1994,  for  a  hearing  on  Government  re- 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on  European  affairs 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1994,  at  5  p.m.  to  receive  a  CIA  briefing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 


ernment Management  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  3,  1994,  for  a 
hearing  to  examine  current  United 
States  trade  negotiations  with  Japan 
on  auto  parts  and  trade  barriers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  3,  1994,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Rose- 
mary Barkett,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOLTICES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment and  Production  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1994,  for  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2144, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  ex- 
cess land  to  the  Government  of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1994,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  provisions  regarding  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  contained  in  Title 
Xrv  of  H.R.  3400,  Title  XTV  of  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review,  and  the 
recommendations  relating  to  printing 
made  by  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  HARKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  recognize  this  day,  February  3,  1994, 
as  National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day. 

In  memory  of  U.S.  Olympic 
volleyball  great  Flo  Hyman,  this  day 
was  created  to  bring  national  attention 
to  the  achievements  of  female  athletes 
and  the  issues  facing  them.  Hyman 
worked  for  equality  in  women's  sports 
and  her  spirit  is  commemorated  every 
year  on  National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day. 

Today,  there  will  be  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  State  of  Iowa 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
women  in  sports  beginning  with  a  proc- 


lamation by  the  Governor  honoring 
girls  and  women  in  sports.  For  exam- 
ple. Briar  Cliff  College  in  Sioux  City 
will  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
the  women  student  athletes  at  a  recep- 
tion, the  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
will  be  conducting  a  week  long  celebra- 
tion of  National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day  and  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  Women's  Intercollegiate 
Sports  Council  will  speak  at  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Iowa  City  and  will  sign 
autographs  in  the  shopping  malls.  I  am 
glad  to  see  so  many  schools  Iowa  par- 
ticipating to  honor  their  female  ath- 
letes on  this  special  day. 

According  to  the  Iowa  Girls  High 
School  Athletic  Association,  an  annual 
survey  sponsored  by  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women  reports  that  Iowa 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  young 
women  participating  in  athletics  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation.  Interscholas- 
tic  athletic  programs  have  existed  in 
Iowa  schools  for  girls  as  long  as  they 
have  for  boys.  Softball,  golf,  tennis, 
track,  cross  country,  swimming,  and 
volleyball  will  all  celebrate  over  25- 
year  anniversaries  this  year.  Let  me 
point  out  that  girls'  athletic  activities 
were  not  mandated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  title  IX  in  1972,  Iowa  has 
been  way  ahead  of  the  game. 

The  State  of  Iowa  has  officially  spon- 
sored girls'  athletics  in  high  schools 
since  1920  when  the  first  State  cham- 
pionship in  basketball  was  held.  The 
Iowa  Girls  High  School  State  Basket- 
ball Tournament  celebrates  its  75th 
Anniversary  this  spring.  I  have  had  the 
honor,  Mr.  President,  to  attend  many 
of  the  tournaments  to  see  the  best 
young  women  in  Iowa  basketball  com- 
pete for  the  State  title. 

It  is  important  for  young  girls  and 
women  to  be  involved  and  push  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  they  can  be. 
Sports  activities  are  an  excellent  way 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  some- 
times exclude  half  our  population. 
Girls  receive  as  many  benefits  from 
sports  as  boys. 

For  example,  Hispanic  female  ath- 
letes in  particular  are  more  likely  to 
score  well  on  achievement  tests,  stay 
in  high  school,  and  attend  college  than 
their  nonathletic  peers.  Sports  involve- 
ment significantly  lowers  the  dropout 
rate  for  most  minority  groups. 

I  once  again  congratulate  all  the 
women  and  girls  for  their  contributions 
to  sports.  I  also  applaud  the  National 
Association  of  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  for  its  efforts  to  recognize  the 
fine  achievements  of  female  athletes 
across  the  Nation.* 


WHY  AMERICAN  BUSINESSES 
SHOULD  SUPPORT  MANAGED 
COMPETITION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  to  place  in  the  Record  my  Feb- 
ruary 1994  report,  "Why  American 
Businesses    Should    Support    Managed 


Competition,"  I  believe  that  this  re- 
port convincingly  demonstrates  the 
important  role  that  employers  have 
played  in  our  health  care  system  and 
will  play  in  the  future. 

The  report  follows: 
Why  American  Businesses  Should  Support 
Managed  CoMPETmoN 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I've 
learned  from  watching  the  Minnesota  health 
care  market  over  the  last  20  years  is  that  the 
role  employers  play  in  the  health  system  is 
absolutely  critical.  If  we  want  to  get  higher- 
quality  health  care  at  lower  cost,  it's  essen- 
tial that  we  make  proper  use  of  this  creative, 
innovative  resource. 

That's  why  I  applaud  President  Clinton  for 
preserving  an  employer-based  system  in  his 
proposal  for  reform. 

Under  the  current  system,  employers  vol- 
untarily contribute  almost  $200  billion  each 
year  toward  their  employees'  health  care 
coverage. 

By  banding  together  to  negotiate  with 
health  care  providers,  many  employers  have 
become  good,  intelligent  buyers  of  health  in- 
surance. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  companies  like 
Honeywell,  General  Mills  and  others  have 
moved  aggressively  to  contain  rising  costs 
while  offering  quality  health  care  to  their 
employees. 

Largely  because  employers  have  done  a 
good  and  responsible  job  of  making  health 
care  available,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  satisfied  with  their  current  health 
care  coverage.  The  Employee  Benefit  Re- 
search Institute  found  recently  that  over 
three-fourths  <77  percent)  of  Americans  rate 
the  quality  of  their  care  as  either  excellent 
or  good,  and  only  four  percent  say  the  qual- 
ity of  their  care  is  poor. 

BUSINESS  HAS  A  HUGE  STAKE  IN  REFORM 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  current  system 
is  free  from  problems.  It  isn't.  All  employers 
have  a  significant  stake  in  reforming  Ameri- 
ca's health  care  system. 

If  we  do  nothing,  escalating  health  care 
costs  will  continue  to  eat  into  your  profits 
and  put  U.S.  companies  at  a  severe  disadvan- 
tage in  the  global  marketplace. 

The  U.S.  spends  more  of  its  GDP  on  health 
care  than  any  other  country.  Over  the  past 
three  decades,  health  care  costs  have  in- 
creased at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  total 
income,  rising  from  5  percent  of  GDP  in  1960 
to  14  percent  in  1993. 

And  we  still  have  38  million  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  unin- 
sured—and many  more  who  are  under- 
insured. 

WHY  NOT  THE  CLIN-TON  PLAN?  BECAUSE  WE  HAVE 
TO  DO  IT  RIGHT  THE  FIRST  TIME 

President  Clinton  says  it  will  cost  us  more 
if  we  do  nothing  to  reform  our  nation's 
health  care  system,  but  I  believe  it -will  cost 
us  much  more  if  we  pass  a  second-rate  plan 
that  is  bad  for  the  country  and  for  business. 
While  the  Clinton  proposal  includes  many 
necessary  market  reforms,  it  also  poses  sig- 
nificant risks  for  American  business. 

Over-regulation — including  government- 
imposed  premium  caps,  state-by-state  budg- 
ets, and  highly  bureaucratized  purchasing  al- 
liances— will  stifle  competition  and  reduce 
consumer  choice. 

Employer  mandates  contained  in  the  Clin- 
ton proposal  will  destroy  jobs. 

Employers  to  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  basic  benefits  package  for  full-time  em- 
ployees, and  a  pro-rated  share  of  the  i>ackage 
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for  part-timers  based  on  a  30-hour  work 
week,  will  create  a  huge  new  federal  entitle- 
ment— cleverly  disguised  as  a  guaranteed 
frtnge  benefit  for  workers. 

This  80  percent  mandate  will  shift  costs  to 
employers  unable  to  bear  them.  The  result 
win  be  job  losses,  particularly  In  lower- 
skilled,  lower-wage  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Part-time  jobs  will  virtually  disappear 
from  retail  stores,  restaurants  and  other 
service  industries  because  of  the  relatively 
cheaper  medical  costs  for  full-time  employ- 
ees working  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Price  Caps— President  Clinton  proposes  to 
take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  employer  man- 
dates by  capping  the  percentage  of  payroll 
that  Individual  businesses  will  be  required  to 
pay.  However,  maintaining  these  caps  will 
almost  certainly  require  huge  taxpayer  and 
employer  subsidies. 

The  size  of  subsidies  needed  to  maintain 
spending  caps  has  also  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  overall  financial  feasibility  of  the  Clin- 
ton plan  and  whether  the  caps  could  be 
maintained. 

Spending  caps  also  leave  no  Incentive  or 
reward  for  those  companies  working  to  con- 
trol costs.  If  you  know  your  health  care 
costs  are  going  to  be  capped  at  7.9%,  what  in- 
centive do  you  have  to  control  costs? 

Loss  of  Control— By  empowering  state  reg- 
ulators, the  Clinton  Plan  will  turn  most  em- 
ployers Into  check-writers,  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility is  to  send  in  premiums  to  state- 
run  health  alliances. 

While  companies  with  more  than  5,000 
workers  may  "opt  out"  of  the  alliances  and 
operate  as  their  own  corporate  alliance,  they 
will  be  subject  to  a  1%  payroll  tax. 

State  Bureacuracles— What  President  Clin- 
ton touts  as  "state  flexibility"  will  create  an 
administrative  nightmare  by  forcing  multi- 
state  employers  to  negotiate  51  different 
health  care  financing  and  delivery  systems. 

WHY  MANAGED  COMPETmON  IS  BETTER 

No  two  employers  view  health  care  re- 
form—or President  Clinton's  reform  pro- 
posal—In exactly  the  same  way.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  common  Interests  and  goals 
that  all  employers  share. 

Employers  should  not  be  forced  to  give  up 
control  over  health  benefits,  without  gaining 
control  over  costs. 

Companies  and  corporate  alliances  that  are 
already  aggressively  containing  costs  should 
be  rewarded  for  their  successes. 

We  should  never  accept  a  "reform"  that 
sacrifices  jobs  for  health  insurance. 

We  can't  force  employers  or  employees  to 
buy  high  cost  plans.  Before  we  address  the 
coverage  problem,  we  must  address  the  cost 
problem. 

MANAGED  COMPETITION  ACT  MEETS  ALL  THESE 
TESTS  FOR  REFORM 

We  need  a  better  approach— one  that  ad- 
dresses these  real  economic  needs.  We  need 
precisely  the  approach  contained  In  the  bi- 
partisan Managed  Competition  Act.  which  I 
have  Introduced  along  with  Senator  John 
Breaux  (D-LA). 

The  Managed  Competition  Act  would  cut 
health  care  costs,  quickly  reduce  the  number 
of  Americans  without  health  Insurance  by 
more  than  half,  preserve  consumer  choice, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans. (A  similar  bill  was  introduced  In  the 
House  by  Representatives  Jim  Cooper,  D-TN, 
and  Fred  Grandy,  R-IA.) 

The  Managed  Competition  Act  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  if  we  want  to  get  higher  quality 
and  lower  cost  in  health  care,  it  is  essential 
to  make  existing  markets  work— not  replace 
them  with  government  bureaucracies,  expen- 
sive mandates,  or  excessive  regulation. 


Government  regulation  may  be  able  to  put 
a  lid  on  health  care  costs  in  the  short  run, 
but  will  lead  ineviubly  to  lower  quality  and 
arbitrary  rationing. 

The  Managed  Competition  Act  will  conUln 
costs  and  speed  universal  coverage  to  con- 
sumers far  more  effectively  than  the  govern- 
ment takeover  of  health  care  decision-mak- 
ing outlined  in  President  Clinton's  reform 
proposal. 

Both  the  Clinton  health  care  reform  pro- 
posal and  the  Managed  Competition  Act  en- 
courage employers  to  band  together  in  order 
to  increase  market  power,  make  better  infor- 
mation available  to  purchasers,  and  drive 
down  health  care  costs.  But  where  Clinton 
loses  faith  in  market  principles  and  turns  to 
price  controls  and  global  budgets,  the  Man- 
aged Competition  Act  relies  on  pure  man- 
aged competition. 

Unlike  the  Clinton  proposal,  the  Managed 
Competition  Act  contains  no  employer  man- 
dates. Instead,  it  offers  full  or  partial  sub- 
sidles  for  coverage  to  individuals  earning  up 
to  200  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level 
(about  $28,000  In  Minnesota  for  a  family  of 
four). 

We  can't  have  51  different  state  health 
plans  if  we  are  going  to  have  true  national 
reform.  At  the  same  time,  government  In 
Washington  doesn't  have  all  the  answers. 
The  Managed  Competition  Act  sets  up  a 
clear  system  of  national  rules,  that  will 
allow  local  markets  to  work  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Managed  Competition  Act  strives  to 
build  a  partnership  between  business  and 
government,  not  an  adversarial  relationship. 
Instead  of  mandating  and  controlling  how 
the  market  operates,  government  should  en- 
sure that  the  market  operates  efficiently  to 
deliver  value  to  all  consumers. 

Medical  coverage  should  be  a  matter  of 
personal  responsibility— not  a  new  entitle- 
ment. While  the  Managed  Competition  Act 
does  strive  for  universal  coverage — by  reduc- 
ing medical  costs  flrst^lt  does  not  make 
promises  it  cannot  keep.  And  It  will  not  re- 
quire looking  to  employers  for  larger  tax 
"contributions"  down  the  road  to  make  up 
shortages  in  funding,  or  to  finance  a  huge 
new  health  care  entitlement  bureaucracy. 

NEED  MORE  INFORMATION? 

If  you're  interested  in  learning  more  about 
The  Managed  Competition  Act,  or  would  like 
to  learn  what  you  can  do  to  support  the 
Breaux-Durenberger  bill,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  Dean  Rosen  at  (202)  224-3244  or  Ed- 
ward Garvey  at  (612)  370-3382.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  we  celebrated  our  ninth  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  In 
this  celebration,  we  remember  and  re- 
flect upon  Dr.  King's  commitment  and 
dedication  in  his  fight  for  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  people,  regardless  of  race. 

During  Dr.  King's  fight  for  justice 
and  equality  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  he 
never  cowered  in  the  face  of  ignorance, 
intolerance,  and  bigotry — instead,  he 
challenged  it.  When  Dr.  King  declared 
that  all  people  should  be  judged,  "not 
by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character."  he  pricked 
the  conscience  of  an  America  that  had 
not  yet  come  to  terms  with  her  dark 


history  of  slavery  and  oppression.  Dr. 
King  knew  well  that  simple  words  like 
fairness,  integrity,  decency  and  hope, 
coupled  with  the  power  of  ordinary 
citizens,  could  tear  down  the  barriers 
and  structures  which  had  kept  African- 
Americans  at  the  economic  fringes  of 
our  society  during  their  hundred  years 
of  so-called  freedom. 

In  both  his  support  of  civil  rights  and 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Dr. 
King  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  in  our  democracy  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  Today,  as  we  look 
around  us  at  the  appalling  newspaper 
headlines  filled  with  stories  of  war, 
genocide,  poverty,  hunger,  racism,  and 
intolerance  across  our  country  and  the 
world.  Dr.  King's  ideas  and  teachings 
still  ring  true — we  must  not  look  away 
and  ignore  injustices  which  we  have 
the  power  to  change. 

In  the  years  since  Dr.  King's  death, 
true  equality  has  not  been  realized  in 
our  country,  and  many  of  the  socio- 
economic barriers  he  sought  to  elimi- 
nate still  exist  today  in  my  home  State 
of  Michigan,  and  in  cities  and  towns 
across  our  Nation — everything  from 
employment  rates  to  mortgage  loan 
statistics  demonstrate  that  African- 
Americans  are  still  denied  a  level  play- 
ing field  in  life.  We  see  widespread  ra- 
cial inequity  throughout  in  our  State 
and  Federal  judicial  systems,  increas- 
ing incidents  of  hate  crimes,  disparate 
housing  opportunities,  vas^  under- 
funded minority  schools,  and  the  bla- 
tant racism  that  many  people  of  color 
face  when  simply  applying  for  a  job. 

It  is  essential  that  we  invest  in  the 
future  of  this  country.  We  need  to  work 
toward  Dr.  King's  goal  that  peoples  ev- 
erywhere can  have  three  meals  a  day 
for  their  bodies,  education  and  culture 
for  their  minds,  and  dignity,  equality, 
and  freedom  for  their  spirits.  We  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  guide  the  di- 
rection of  our  country  into  a  new  mil- 
lennium, to  define  our  country's  char- 
acter by  our  actions  and  by  our  alli- 
ances. The  choices  we  make  now, 
today,  will  positively  affect  the  young 
schoolchildren  of  the  year  2000 — babies 
born  this  year  will  embark  on  their 
first  day  of  grade-school  in  the  new 
millennium.  Who  can  imagine  a  great- 
er responsibility  than  that  for  all  of  us 
here  in  this  Chamber?  Whether  they 
are  well-fed,  safely  housed,  and  emo- 
tionally nourished  will  depend  directly 
on  the  budget  choices  we  make  this 
year. 

Despite  all  that  Dr.  King  haul  seen  in 
his  life,  he  had  great  faith  in  human 
nature:  He  believed  that  love  would 
conquer  hate  and  that  wisdom  would 
conquer  ignorance.  The  strength  and 
compassion  of  his  message  still  com- 
pels us  today.  As  we  look  forward  and 
face  the  challenges  we  will  encounter 
in  the  year  ahead,  we  should  draw  in- 
spiration from  Dr.  King  and  the  legacy 
of  hope  that  he  has  left  us.» 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
ROUNDTABLE'S  SUPPORT  FOR  S. 
1579 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  24  hours  a  major  event  oc- 
curred that  is  a  turning  point  in  the 
health  care  debate.  The  Business 
Roundtable,  which  represents  over  200 
chief  executive  officers  of  America's 
major  corporations,  announced  its  sup- 
port for  S,  1579 — the  Managed  Competi- 
tion Act.  I  introduced  this  bill  with  my 
distingruished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  companion  bill  in  the  House  is 
H.R.  3222— Cooper-Grandy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  submit  to- 
day's coverage  from  the  New  York 
Times,  for  the  Record. 

Employers  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
American  health  care  system.  Employ- 
ers voluntarily  contribute  almost  $200 
billion  a  year  to  the  purchase  of  health 
care  for  their  employees.  More  impor- 
tantly, many  employers  have  moved 
aggressively  to  contain  rising  costs  and 
improve  quality  by  becoming  informed 
purchasers  of  care.  Many  of  these  re- 
sponsible and  creative  employers  are 
leaders  in  the  Business  Roundtable. 

The  Roundtable's  support  for  the 
Managed  Competition  Act  is  not  an 
anti-Clinton  vote.  The  Roundtable  ap- 
plauds the  President's  commitment  to 
reform;  so  does  this  Senator  and  all 
who  are  committed  to  doing  health  pol- 
icy reform  in  1994.  If  one  looks  closely 
at  both  bills,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  many  similarities  between  the  ap- 
proaches. 

Both  approaches  are  rooted  in  what 
has  come  to  be  called  managed  com- 
petition. This  concept  describes  a  mar- 
ket-based system  of  private  health  in- 
surance competing  for  patients  on  the 
basis  of  price  and  quality. 

Both  approaches  retain  employers  as 
key  players  in  health  care  reform. 

Where  they  differ  is  in  the  role  of 
government.  The  business  community 
has  recognized  that  we  do  not  need 
government  controlling  and  regulating 
the  delivery  system.  Government's  role 
is  to  send  the  right  signals  to  encour- 
age the  marketplace.  Only  markets  can 
produce  better  product  for  more  people 
at  less  cost. 

But  markets  cannot  do  equity — only 
government  can.  We  must  change  tax 
policy,  reform  private  insurance  rules, 
and  restructure  our  social  insurance 
system.  The  Managed  Competition  Act 
accomplishes  these  reforms. 

The  Roundtable  characterizes  its 
support  for  managed  competition  as  a 
starting  point.  No  bill  has  all  the  right 
answers. 

I  look  forward  to  the  exchange  of 
views  that  is  now  beginning  in  the  Fi- 
nance and  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committees,  on  both  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve.  I  relish  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  my  colleagues, 
the  administration,  and  concerned  and 
committed  constituents  to  reform  the 
health  care  system. 


I  expect  that  the  American  leaders 
who  are  the  Business  Roundtable  will 
make  important  contributions  to  that 
debate  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  on  this  important  issue. 
With  their  help,  we  will  do  what  the 
President  has  challenged  us  to  do— find 
an  American  solution  to  an  American 
problem. 

The  article  follows: 
Powerful  Business  Group  Backs  Rival  to 

President's  Health  Plan— Clintons'  Lob- 
bying Fails  To  Ease  Financial  Fears 
(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington.  February  2.— The  Business 
Roundtable,  representing  about  200  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  companies,  struck  a  blow 
against  President  Clinton's  health  care  plan 
tonight  by  endorsing  a  rival  proposal  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Jim  Cooper  that 
would  not  guarantee  universal  insurance 
coverage. 

Despite  urgent  last-minute  lobbying  by 
President  Clinton  and  his  wife,  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  the  pwlicy  committee  of 
the  Roundtable  voted  to  treat  Mr.  Cooper's 
bill  as  a  "starting  point"  for  legislation  on 
health  insurance.  The  proposal  by  Mr.  Coo- 
per, a  Tennessee  Democrat,  is  the  only  major 
health  care  measure  with  the  support  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

John  Ong,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  in- 
fluential Roundtable  and  the  chief  executive 
of  the  B.F.  Goodrich  Company,  said  the  pol- 
icy committee  preferred  Mr.  Cooper's  plan 
because  it  believed  his  proposal  would  foster 
competition  and  bring  down  health  care 
costs. 

The  White  House  expressed  disappointment 
over  the  vote,  although  the  effect  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  uncertain.  The  vote  is  bound  to  help 
Mr.  Cooper,  but  both  his  supporters  and  op- 
ponents said  it  would  hardly  be  decisive  in 
the  swirling  legislative  journey  that  awaits 
the  health  care  issue. 

Still.  Mr.  Ong  said  business  was  wary  of 
one  feature  of  Mr.  Cooper's  bill  that  would 
deny  employers  tax  deductions  for  anything 
beyond  the  cheapest  health  insurance. 

The  Roundtable  made  it  clear  that  it  liked 
Mr.  Cooper's  approach  of  creating  coopera- 
tives so  small  businesses  could  join  in  buying 
Insurance,  saying  this  would  foster  competi- 
tion. The  Clinton  Plan  does  that,  too.  but 
brings  bigger  businesses  into  alliances  as 
well,  and  it  would  set  limits  on  insurance 
premium  Increases,  a  position  that  the  orga- 
nization opposes. 

focus  on  cost  controls 

Mr.  Ong  said  the  Clinton  plan  had  "the  fw- 
tentlal,  if  enacted  in  its  current  form,  to  cre- 
ate additional  unfunded,  off-budget  entitle- 
ment programs."  The  plan  would  create  a 
prescription  drug  benefit  for  the  elderly 
under  Medicare  and  some  long-term  care 
guarantees. 

"It  also  seeks  to  control  costs,  which  is  a 
very  worthy  objective."  Mr.  Ong  said,  "but 
to  do  that  not  through  harnessing  market 
forces,  but  rather  through  Government  regu- 
lation of  the  health  care  industry  and  what 
are  in  effect  price  controls."  The  Clinton 
plan  would  limit  how  fast  health  insurance 
premiums  go  up.  aiming  to  reduce  increases 
to  no  more  than  the  general  rate  of  inflation. 
Mr.  Clinton  has  said  that  he  would  veto  any 
plan  that  would  not  provide  universal  health 
coverage. 

"I  am  humbled  by  their  support."  Mr.  Coo- 
per said  of  the  Roundtable  decision. 

Dee  Dee  Myers,  the  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, said:  "we're  disappointed  but  not  sur- 


prised. We  think  it's  a  mistake,  obviously, 
but  they  say  it's  a  starting  point,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  constructive  debate  about 
it." 

Mr.  Ong  said  the  Cooper  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved by  "a  significant  majority"  of  the 
committee,  "but  I  won't  give  you  the  spe- 
cific vote." 

The  Cooper  plan  would  create  health  insur- 
ance purchasing  alliances  for  employers  with 
fewer  than  100  workers.  Bigger  companies 
would  not  have  to  join  the  alliance  but 
would  have  to  make  Insurance  available. 
Under  the  Clinton  plan,  all  employers  would 
be  required  to  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  such 
insurance. 

Mr.  Cooper  argues  that  his  plan  would  offer 
all  Americans  "access"  to  insurance  and 
would  lead  to  universal  coverage  without 
costing  jobs,  as  he  argues  Mr.  Clinton's  plan 
would. 

The  Cooper  plan  is  sponsored  by  30  other 
House  Democrats  and  26  House  Republicans, 
as  well  as  three  Democrats  and  one  Repub- 
lican in  the  Senate.  While  three  other  alter- 
native measures  have  more  supporters,  the 
bipartisan  tone  of  the  Cooper  corps  gives  its 
supporters  a  tactical  advantage  beyond  their 
numbers. 

The  Roundtable  brings  together  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation's  largest  companies 
like  General  Electric.  General  Mills  and  Gen- 
eral Motors.  The  head  of  Its  Health.  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Income  task  force,  which 
drew  up  the  position  before  it  was  voted  on 
by  the  policy  committee,  is  Robert  C.  Win- 
ters, chief  executive  of  Prudential. 

The  Roundtable.  meeting  here,  would  not 
make  Mr.  Winters  available  to  reporters.  But 
Mr.  Ong  said  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest 
for  the  Insurance  executive. 

"We  try  to  take  a  broad  view  that  empha- 
sizes the  health  of  the  nation's  economy  and 
the  overall  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
try." he  said.  "We  try  to  ignore  as  much  as 
we  can  the  Interests  of  our  companies.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  merit  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Winters  or  anybody  else  had  any 
bias  or  prejudice." 

Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  4th.  the  West 
Virginia  Democrat  who  hais  been  the  Admin- 
istration's chief  liaison  with  business  on  the 
health  care  issue,  took  a  different  view.  He 
said  the  most  active  members  of  the  task 
force  came  from  the  insurance  and  drug  in- 
dustries. 

"They  don't  want  the  people  to  get  Insur- 
ance at  a  better  price."  he  said.  "I  think 
business  did  themselves  a  disservice  in  this. 
I  think  they  let  their  peers  in  the  insurance 
industry  snooker  them." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  said  big  business  liked  Mr. 
Cooper's  plan  "because  he  does  not  change 
the  status  quo."  He  said  that  big  business 
was  so  conservative  that  if  the  Administra- 
tion had  won  its  support  "it  would  have  been 
the  upset  of  the  decade." 

His  view  that  the  Roundtable  decision  did 
not  matter  much  was  shared  by  one  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  allies.  Senator  John  Breaux  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  is  its  leading  backer  of  the  plan 
in  the  Senate. 

"I  don't  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference." Mr.  Breaux  said.  "We've  got  to 
have  60  votes,  and  the  only  way  we're  going 
to  get  it  Is  through  a  realistic  compromise." 
He  characterized  the  Roundtable  vote  as 
"jockeying."  getting  in  position  for  the  real 
debate  to  follow.* 


WORRISOME  WINDS  FROM 
BUCHAREST 

•  Mr.    DeCONCINI.   Mr.    President,    on 
February    21,    994,    Romania's    ruling 
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Party  of  Social  Democracy  announced 
its  plan  to  form  a  coalition  government 
with  four  smaller  allies,  including  ex- 
tremist parties  from  both  right  and 
left.  The  ruling  party  has  always  de- 
pended on  support  from  these  parties 
to  govern — but  a  formal  coalition  will 
entitle  them  to  cabinet  level  positions. 
The  past  18  months  have  witnessed  a 
strengthening  of  United  States- Roma- 
nian bilateral  relations.  But  by  March 
we  may  find  that  the  first  East-Central 
European  country  to  join  the  Partner- 
ship for  Peace  has  forged  a  government 
of  ultra-nationalists,  anti-Semites,  and 
veteran  Communists. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  news  hjis 
failed  to  make  a  ripple  in  our  press. 
After  all,  most  Americans  know  little 
about  this  Balkan  country;  the  politi- 
cal twists  and  turns  of  the  Romanian 
Government  may  bear  little  relation  to 
our  every  day  lives. 

But  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  register 
deep  concern  about  this  prospect.  I  fear 
that  such  a  coalition  will  handicap  Ro- 
mania's continued  reform.  I  fear  that 
such  a  coalition  will  breed  intolerance 
and  mistrust  at  the  very  time  Roma- 
nia— and  the  region  as  a  whole — most 
needs  to  build  confidence  and  unity. 
And  I  must  state  loud  and  clear  to  my 
counterparts  in  Romania  that  any  step 
away  from  the  path  of  democratic  and 
market  reform  will  seriously  imperil 
Romania's  international  standing. 

I  know  that  the  current  economic 
situation  in  Romania  is  devastating.  In 
1993,  inflation  rose  to  313  percent;  the 
first  few  weeks  of  1994  have  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  from  trade  unions  calling  for 
higher  pay  and  swifter  reform.  I  know 
that  enforcement  of  the  sanctions 
against  SerbiaTMontenegro  has  in- 
flicted severe  losses  on  the  Romanian 
economy.  And  I  know  that  Romania  is 
not  alone  in  the  region  in  struggling  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  moral  demands  for 
the  transition  from  the  old  system  to 
the  new. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  the  best 
hope  for  Romania  lies  in  the  firm  and 
resolute  commitment  to  complete  the 
journey  it  has  begun.  And  that  is  why 
a  coalition  government  that  includes 
parties  that  advocate  anti-democratic 
principles  is  so  alarming. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  President  Hiescu  has  another  al- 
ternative. The  democratic  opposition, 
comprised  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Party-Na- 
tional Salvation  Front,  is  ready  to 
share  responsibility  for  governing.  Now 
is  the  time  for  reform-minded  leaders 
within  the  ruling  party,  and  leaders 
within  the  democratic  opposition,  to 
forge  an  agreement  for  the  future.  Now 
is  the  time  to  lay  aside  today's  per- 
sonal disputes,  competition,  and  ani- 
mosity in  the  interests  of  everyone's 
tomorrow.  Both  sides  will  have  to  be 
reasonable.    Both   sides    will    have    to 


swallow  some  pride  and  to  shoulder 
some  blame. 

Both  sides  will  ultimately  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people  of  Romania — 
the  men  and  the  women  they  serve. 
But  both  sides  must  already  recognize 
that  Romania  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  floor  as 
a  friend  of  this  country,  as  one  who  has 
been  there  in  the  past  and  has  met 
with  many  of  its  citzens — some  as  re- 
cently as  this  week.  I  am  raising  this 
red  flag  because  I  care.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Government  of  Romania,  however 
it  is  ultimately  configured,  will  serve 
the  true  interests  of  its  people  by  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
reform.* 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1994.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Kerry  for  organizing  the  group 
that  produced  this  deficit  reduction 
plan.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
and  compromise  to  achieve  consensus 
on  this  package  of  spending  cuts. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
needs  to  enact  additional  spending  cuts 
this  year.  Last  year,  I  voted  for  a  defi- 
cit reduction  package  that  will  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  $496  bil- 
lion. I  voted  for  that  package  because 
the  choice  before  Congress  was  clear: 
action  to  get  our  Nation's  fiscal  house 
in  order,  or  business-as-usual  and  sky- 
rocketing budget  deficits.  I  voted  to 
act,  but  when  I  voted  for  that  package. 
I  said  repeatedly  that  additional  spend- 
ing cuts  were  needed.  Since  voting  for 
OBRA  '93  last  August.  I  have  worked 
toward  that  goal.  This  package  con- 
tains a  number  of  spending  cuts  that 
can  and  should  be  made. 

Congress  made  the  right  choice  when 
it  passed  a  comprehensive  deficit  re- 
duction package  last  year.  Many  who 
voted  against  the  package  said  it 
wouldn't  reduce  the  deficit.  They  said 
the  package  would  damage  a  fragile 
economic  recovery.  Those  critics  were 
wrong.  New  deficit  estimates  released 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  last 
week  showed  dramatic  improvements 
in  the  deficit  outlook.  Those  dramatic 
improvements  are  largely  the  result  of 
the  action  we  took  last  year.  In  the 
next  5  years,  starting  with  fiscal  1994, 
the  deficit  outlook  has  improved  by 
$617  billion.  In  addition,  the  economy 
grew  at  a  rate  of  almost  6  percent  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1993,  and  we  have 
the  lowest  interest  rates  in  20  years. 

With  the  encouraging  economic  out- 
look, some  might  argue  that  we  should 
not  take  any  further  action  on  the  defi- 
cit. Some  might  say  we  have  already 
done  enough.  I  disagree.  Congress  must 
pass  additional  spending  cuts  this  year. 
Further  spending  cuts  are  exactly  the 
right  prescription   to  reduce  pressure 


for  increasing  interest  rates.  More  im- 
portantly, though,  taking  action  will 
help  convince  taxpayers  that  Congress 
is  serious  about  cutting  spending  and 
getting  the  Federal  deficit  under  con- 
trol permanently,  not  just  for  the  next 
few  years,  until  we  have  another  deficit 
crisis. 

This  legislation  contains  26  separate 
spending  cuts.  If  enacted,  this  package 
would  reduce  spending  by  more  than 
$40  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Some 
of  the  proposals  in  this  package  have 
been  offered  before.  I  have  supported 
some  of  these  cuts  for  years.  For  exam- 
ple, this  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  space  station  Freedom,  a  legrislative 
initiative  Senator  Bumpers  has  worked 
on  for  years.  This  legislation  would 
also  terminate  the  high-temperature 
gas  reactor  and  the  advanced  liquid 
metal  reactor.  The  plan  rescinds  fund- 
ing for  the  P-3  sub-hunting  plane.  And 
if  this  plan  were  enacted,  we  would 
stop  wasting  money  on  mismanaged 
World  Bank  projects. 

I  joined  the  other  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
majority  leader  last  fall,  urging 
prompt  consideration  of  legislation  to 
cut  Federal  spending  further.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today,  and  other 
spending  cut  plans,  in  the  near  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  S.E.  FARMER— A 
LIFETIME  OF  DEVOTION  AS  A 
RURAL  FAMILY  PRACTITIONER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  Dr.  S.E.  Farmer  of 
Brownsville,  KY.  Dr.  Farmer  is  retiring 
aJter  over  40  years  of  outstanding  med- 
ical service  to  the  families  and  commu- 
nities of  Brownsville. 

At  a  time  when  as  a  nation  we  are  re- 
evaluating how  health  care  is  best  pro- 
vided. Dr.  Farmer  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  medical 
profession.  Since  1950,  he  has  cared  for 
the  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  sur- 
rounding areas  in  western  Kentucky, 
and  has  become  part  of  their  extended 
family. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Farmer  is  what  is 
known  as  a  rural  family  practitioner. 
He  served  an  area  that  didn't  have  the 
benefit  of  large,  state  of  the  art  medi- 
cal facilities.  He  relied  not  only  on  his 
professional  acumen,  but  also  on  prac- 
ticed bedside  manner.  As  the  last  of  a 
dying  breed  of  house  call  physicians. 
Dr.  Farmer  visited  the  homes  and 
farms  of  his  patients  and  was  called  on 
to  provide  a  variety  of  services. 

Doctors  who  engage  in  this  type  of 
medicine  do  not  think  of  their  patients 
as  merely  medical  cases.  Dr.  Farmer 
knows  each  of  his  patients  a.s  individ- 
uals with  particular  needs  and  desires, 
indeed  he  thinks  of  them  as  his  friends. 
Having  often  treated  many  generations 
of  the  same  family,  many  citizens  of 
this  area  of  Kentucky  have  grown  up 


knowing  of  no  doctor  other  than  S.E. 
Farmer. 

Mr.  President,  S.E.  Farmer  has  de- 
cided to  retire  after  a  long  life  of  de- 
voted service  to  his  profession.  At  the 
end  of  this  month  he  will  make  his 
final  house  call  and  see  his  last  pa- 
tient. It  is  a  sad  day  because  as  he 
leaves,  Kentucky  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  a  replacement  of  his  high  stand- 
ard and  caliber.  Today  there  simply 
does  not  seem  to  be  enough  doctors  in- 
terested in  serving  the  remote  areas  of 
our  country. 

One  needs  only  to  ask  the  people  of 
western  Kentucky  whom  he  served  how 
valuable  Dr.  Farmer's  services  are. 
They  will  tell  you  of  the  time  he 
stayed  all  night  to  make  sure  they 
were  through  the  worst  part  of  their 
illness.  Or  of  the  time  that  he  was  able 
to  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  a  new  mother  was  worried  about 
her  newborn.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Edmonson  County  will  find  a  doctor 
who  recognizes  and  understands  the 
special  requirements  of  a  rural  family 
practitioner.  Regardless  of  who  cares 
for  these  people  next,  nobody  will  ever 
replace  Dr.  S.E.  Farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Farmer 
for  a  lifetime  of  service  and  wishing 
him  well  as  he  enters  this  exciting  new 
phase  of  his  life.* 


TED  WILLIAMS.  THE  SPLENDID 
SPLINTER 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  true 
American  hero.  A  man  who  will  forever 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
players  in  the  history  of  baseball,  a 
man  who  served  his  country  in  her 
time  of  need,  and  a  man  who  captures 
the  imaginations  of  young  men  every- 
where as  they  dream  of  a  hall  of  fame 
career  in  baseball,  Ted  Williams. 

Next  week  in  Florida,  the  Ted  Wil- 
liams Retrospective  Museum  and  Li- 
brary will  be  officially  dedicated.  Un- 
fortunately I  will  be  unable  to  attend 
this  memorable  occasion,  however,  I 
feel  it  is  important  to  take  a  moment 
to  remember  Ted's  accomplishments 
on  and  off  the  field. 

The  Splendid  Splinter,  as  many  of  us 
remember  him,  played  his  entire  career 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  first  from  1939 
to  1942  and  then  after  two  tours  of  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  from  1946 
to  1960.  In  1941,  he  batted  .406,  the  last 
player  to  hit  over  .400  in  a  season.  In 
fact,  he  earned  that  distinction  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  in  a  double- 
header  against  my  favorite  team,  my 
grandfather's  Philadelphia  Athletics. 

Over  the  course  of  2,292  games,  Ted 
batted  .344,  led  the  American  League  in 
batting  6  times,  and  had  16  .300-plus 
seasons.  In  1960,  at  his  last  bat  in  his 
career,  Ted  hit  a  home  run  off  Jack 
Fisher  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  a 
statement  in  and  of  itself  about  his  re- 


markable career.  I  could  go  further 
into  his  impressive  statistics,  but  suf- 
fice to  say  that  when  he  was  voted  into 
the  hall  of  fame  in  1966,  he  received  93.3 
percent  of  the  votes  and  was  the  only 
player  inducted. 

Though  Ted  Williams  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  for  his  play  on  the  field,  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  a  lesser 
known,  but  nevertheless,  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  his  life.  Two  months 
after  the  end  of  the  1941  season,  Ted 
began  the  first  of  two  tours  of  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps.  At  34,  he  was 
called  up  for  his  second  tour,  and  sent 
to  Korea  where  he  flew  38  combat  mis- 
sions and  returned  a  hero.  His  service 
to  his  country  cost  him  4^2  seasons  of 
baseball. 

Ted  Williams  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  1960  season,  but  in  1969  was  lured 
back  to  the  game  as  the  manager  of  the 
Washington  Senators,  and  then  the 
Texas  Rangers.  In  his  first  year,  he  was 
named  Manager  of  the  Year. 

Since  retiring  from  the  public  eye, 
Ted  has  served  his  community  and  his 
country  through  charitable  work,  and 
his  mere  presence  still  makes  people 
smile,  forget  their  troubles,  and  re- 
member those  days  so  many  years  ago. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
thanking  Ted  Williams  for  his  service 
to  his  country,  both  on  and  off  the  ball 
field  and  the  battlefield,  and  for  the 
memories  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten.* 


TAX  FAIRNESS  FOR  MAIN  STREET 
BUSINESS  ACT  OF  1994 

*  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  Tax  Fairness 
for  Main  Street  Business  Act  of  1994  as 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bumpers.  The  inequity  that  will  be 
righted  by  this  bill  has  worked  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  many  small,  main 
street  businesses  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  all  over  America. 
Out-of-State  mail  order  companies  can 
automatically  sell  their  merchandise 
for  a  lower  price  than  local  businesses 
because  they  don't  collect  the  tax  due 
on  the  purchase. 

This  legislation  authorizes  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  require  out-of- 
State  companies  to  collect  taxes  on 
sales  of  personal  property  delivered 
into  their  jurisdiction.  The  result  will 
be  to  level  the .  playing  field  for  the 
small,  main  street  retailers.  The  prices 
charged  by  local  business  and  mail 
order  companies  will  differ  only  as  a 
result  of  real  economic  differences  and 
healthy  business  competition.  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  giving  a  competitive 
edge  to  either  type  of  business. 

Mail-order  companies  can  be  a  wel- 
come presence  in  States  like  North  Da- 
kota, where  consumers  don't  have  the 
same  variety  of  choices  as  in  more  poi>- 
ulated  areas.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
bill  to  impair  the  mail  order  industry. 
However,  these  companies  should  not 


operate  with  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  local  business  establishments  that 
provide  jobs  and  contribute  to  the  local 
economies.  Competition  should  not  be 
biased  in  favor  of  out-of-State  mail 
order  firms  because  of  a  quirk  or  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  law. 

Some  people  may  think  that  taxes 
are  not  due  on  mail  orders  and  that 
this  bill  somehow  raises  taxes.  This  is 
not  true.  Taxes  are  due  on  all  sales  re- 
gardless of  whether  an  item  is  pur- 
chased at  a  local  retailer  or  through 
the  mail.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  States  have  great  difficulty  col- 
lecting the  tax  on  mail  order  goods  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  impose  tax 
collection  requirements  on  out-of- 
State  companies.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now  ruled  that  mail  order  activi- 
ties constitute  a  sufficient  connection 
to  the  State  to  justify  the  tax  collec- 
tion requirement  without  violating  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
This  decision  clears  the  way  for  Con- 
gress to  act  under  its  exclusive  com- 
merce clause  powers  and  grant  States 
the  authority  to  require  out-of-State 
tax  collection. 

The  States  lose  revenue  by  not  being 
able  to  collect  on  mailorder  sales.  Ulti- 
mately these  lost  revenues  are  made  up 
in  other  ways  such  as  increased  income 
taxes  which  affect  all  State  residents 
and  add  a  further  burden  to  main 
street  businesses. 

I  have  long  supported  legislative  ef- 
forts to  give  States  the  authority  that 
would  be  granted  through  this  legisla- 
tion. As  a  former  State  tax  conrmiis- 
sioner,  I  know  how  important  this  leg- 
islation is  for  the  economic  health  of 
businesses  and  State  governments  in 
not  only  my  State,  but  all  States.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


ALTERNATIVE  PLAN  MAY  COME 
UP  SHORT 

*  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Congress  debates  various  health  reform 
options,  it  is  crucial  we  give  every 
health  care  proposal  the  same  scrutiny 
and  critical  analysis  we  have  given  the 
President's  plan.  My  colleague.  Harris 
WOFFORD,  does  just  that  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle he  authored  in  the  New  Republic. 

Senator  WoFFORD  concentrates  on 
the  proposal  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Cooper,  a  plan  that  has  received 
much  attention  as  a  viable  alternative 
to  the  Clinton  bill.  In  so  doing,  he 
points  our  some  significant  deficiencies 
in  this  plan. 

A  majority  of  Americans  support 
health  reform  that  achieves  guaranteed 
coverage  for  every  American  and 
checks  the  escalating  costs  of  health 
caxe.  Representative  Cooper's  plan 
does  neither.  The  Cooper  plan  may 
achieve  universal  access,  but  this  is  far 
from  universal  coverage. 

Further,  the  Cooper  plan  would  nega- 
tively impact  upon  the  national  budget 
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and  upon  families'  pocketbooks.  A 
CBO/Joint  Tax  Committee  report  esti- 
mated the  Cooper  plan  would  increase 
the  deficit  by  $70  billion.  Also,  by  not 
requiring  a  shared  employer/employee 
responsibility  for  health  care  pre- 
miums, the  Cooper  plan  could  signifi- 
cantly shift  the  burden  for  health  care 
to  families. 

Representative  Cooper  has  referred 
to  his  plan  as  "Clinton-lite."  It  is,  if  by 
that  we  mean  it  is  less  filling  and  more 
expensive. 

While  the  Cooper  bill  shares  much 
with  the  President's  Health  Security 
Act.  such  as  the  endorsement  of  man- 
aged competition,  standardized  claim 
forms,  consumer  report  cards,  and  re- 
gional purchasing  groups,  it  fundamen- 
tally fails  on  two  basic  premises  of 
health  reform:  universal  coverage  and 
cost  containment.  Americans  expect 
and  deserve  more  from  reform. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  New 
Republic  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  7.  1994] 
Cooper  Pooper 
(By  Harris  Wofford) 

After  a  season  of  new  health  care  propos- 
als, political  posturing  and  broad-brush  prop- 
aganda by  private  interest  groups.  Congress 
is  about  to  get  down  to  work  on  crafting  a 
comprehensive  health  care  plan.  The  final 
result  should  be  a  private-sector  system  that 
has  lower  inflation  than  our  present  one.  has 
less  bureaucracy  and  offers  greater  individ- 
ual choice  among  doctors  and  health  plans. 

That  happy  prediction  is  based  on  some- 
thing like  Winston  Churchill's  wartime  faith 
in  the  American  people.  In  1941.  when  Brit- 
ain's survival  hung  by  a  thin  transatlantic 
lifeline.  Churchill  said  he  was  confident  that 
the  Americans  "in  the  end  will  do  the  right 
thing  .  .  .  after  they  have  tried  every  other 
alternative." 

Doing  the  right  thing  in  health  care  means 
achieving  two  basic  goals:  guaranteeing  cov- 
erage for  every  American  and  checking  the 
escalation  of  costs.  The  challenge  is  for 
members  of  Congress  to  reach  across  ideo- 
logical lines  and  work  with  the  president  to 
overcome  the  resistance  to  reform  that 
thwarted  Harry  Truman  and  Richard  Nixon 
alike.  Political  fantasy?  No.  Pennsylvania's 
1991  special  election  showed  that  health  care 
is  too  important  to  ignore.  It's  a  problem  not 
only  of  the  poor  and  uninsured,  but  of  the 
middle  class,  which  is  concerned  about  the 
cost  and  security  of  its  coverage. 

So  now  there  are  plenty  of  "reform"  plans 
on  the  table,  most  importantly  the  presi- 
dent's Health  Security  Act,  of  which  I  am  a 
co-sponsor.  The  New  Republic,  in  a  recent 
editorial  ("For  the  Cooper  Plan,"  December 
6,  1993)  is  right  that  no  measure  will  pass 
without  the  support  of  proponents  of  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Cooper's  plan  (and  backers 
of  Senator  John  Chafee's  Republican  pro- 
posal and  Representative  Jim  McDermott's 
"single-payer"  plan).  And  it's  right  to  dis- 
card proposals  like  Senator  Phil  Gramm's  as 
"hardly  worth  taking  seriously"  because 
they  do  so  little  to  achieve  universal  cov- 
erage or  limit  rising  costs.  But  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  accept  only  the  half-steps  proposed 
by  Jim  Cooper  is  to  risk  losing  a  historic  op- 
portunity. 

As  thoughtful  as  he  Is,  Cooper's  bill  does 
not  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  He  promises 


"universal  access,"  but  that's  not  saying 
much.  As  my  colleague  Tom  Daschle  puts  it. 
we  all  have  "universal  access"  to  Rolls 
Royce  dealerships.  That  doesn't  put  us  be- 
hind the  wheel.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Cooper's  plan 
would  leave  22  million  people  without  cov- 
erage. Yet  a  recent  NBC/lVa//  Street  Journal 
poll  shows  that  78  percent  of  Americans  are 
guaranteed  coverage  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
health  reform. 

Changing  certain  insurance  industry  prac- 
tices will  improve  the  availability  of  cov- 
erage: portability  of  coverage  from  job  to 
job,  a  prohibition  against  denying  coverage 
on  the  basis  of  pre-existing  conditions.  These 
are  part  of  the  Cooper  plan— and  the  presi- 
dent's— but  they  don't  guarantee  universal 
coverage.  Health  plans  must  also  be  required 
to  "community/rate."  That  is,  they  must 
charge  all  enrollees  in  a  certain  area  the 
same  amount.  Without  this  step,  they  will 
still  discriminate  against  people:  not  by  ex- 
cluding them  but  by  charging  them  exorbi- 
tant premiums. 

While  Cooper's  plan  reflects  a  healthy 
skepticism  about  government's  ability  to 
solve  every  problem,  it  shows  how  a  little  re- 
form can  be  a  dangerous  thing.  He  calls  his 
plan  "Clinton-lite."  It  has  the  distinction  of 
being  both  less  filling  and  more  expensive. 
For  the  Cooper  plan  is  "lite"  on  reaching 
comprehensive  coverage,  but  it's  heavy  on 
family  pocketbooks — as  well  as  the  national 
budget.  Unlike  the  president's  plan,  the  Coo- 
per bill  would  increase  the  deficit  by  some 
$70  billion  over  five  years,  according  to  CBO/ 
Joint  Tax  Committee  estimates.  That 
doesn't  sound  very  "New  Democrat"  to  me. 
Nor  does  the  plan's  reliance  on  the  ms:  it 
would  create  a  new  layer  of  government  pa- 
perwork for  every  employer  by  having  the 
agency  enforce  the  cap  on  tax  deductibility. 

The  Cooper  plan  would  do  nothing  to  re- 
verse the  present  trend  toward  limiting  peo- 
ple's choice  of  their  own  doctors  and  pressing 
them  into  low-cost  hmos.  Indeed,  by  making 
employers  pay  taxes  on  any  health  premiums 
higher  than  those  of  the  lowest-cost  plans,  it 
would  speed  up  the  process  of  restricting 
choice. 

Like  the  president.  Cooper  proposes  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid. But  he  does  so  without  controlling 
spending  on  the  private  sector  side.  As  a  re- 
sult health  care  providers  will  shift  costs,  as 
they  do  today,  by  charging  their  privately 
insured  patients  more.  Unlike  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Cooper  bill  includes  no  pro- 
tection for  early  retirees,  who  are  increas- 
ingly seeing  their  coverage  cut  off  by  former 
employers.  It  doesn't  begin  to  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  long-term  care.  And  it  doesn't  cover 
prescription  drugs  for  the  elderly. 

Crafting  health  care  reform  isn't  a  mul- 
tiple-choice question  with  one  right  answer; 
it's  an  essay  in  which  many  primary  sources 
contribute  to  the  final  product.  Cooper  him- 
self lists  fifteen  similarities  between  his  pro- 
posal and  the  president's,  as  well  as  eight 
key  differences.  He  calls  the  plans  "first 
cousins"  and  suggests  a  "family  reunion"  in 
any  final  legislation. 

The  most  fundamental  agreement  is  that 
competition  should  be  promoted  by  regional 
purchasing  groups  through  which  individuals 
and  businesses  would  buy  coverage.  Cooper 
calls  them  "Health  Plan  Purchasing  Co- 
operatives": the  president  calls  them 
"Health  Alliances."  But  this  rose  by  either 
name  is  the  agency  for  the  "managed  com- 
petition" Cooper  has  championed.  Cooper 
should  declare  victory  (and  Congress  should 
adopt  many  of  his  provisions  to  assure  that 


the  groups  are  consumer-run  cooperatives, 
not  new  government  agencies).  The  common 
ground  also  includes  a  standard  claim  form, 
electronic  billing  and  consumer  "Report 
Cards"  on  the  competing  plans.  And  there  is 
agreement  that  Medicaid  should  be  replaced, 
so  the  poor  can  have  the  same  choices  as  ev- 
eryone else. 

So  what  is  holding  us  back?  Rhetoric  aside 
the  fight  is  over  this:  Should  employers  con- 
tinue to  pay  health  care  premiums  and 
should  the  present  employer-employee  con- 
tribution system  be  extended  to  all  employ- 
ers and  their  workers  who  are  uninsured?  Or 
should  the  only  'mandate"  be  put  on  indi- 
viduals and  families,  with  the  help  of  some 
new  government  subsidies? 

Supporters  of  the  Cooper  and  Chafee  plans 
aren't  willing  to  insist  that  all  employers 
contribute.  That  may  appear  like  political 
practicality.  But  it  runs  into  a  harsh  reality: 
any  plan  that  does  not  provide  for  a  shared 
employer-employee  responsibility  would  put 
great  financial  pressure  on  companies  to 
dump  coverage  and  shift  billions  in  cost  onto 
working  families.  The  fact  is  most  insured 
Americans  now  receive  coverage  through 
employers.  The  Cooper  plan  could  mean  that 
a  family  earning  $30,000  per  year  would  have 
to  spend  what  The  New  York  Times  labeled 
a  "merciless"  $5,000  per  year  for  basic  cov- 
erage. 

Restraint  may  be  a  virtue.  Far  more  virtu- 
ous however,  would  be  to  fulfill  Truman's 
promise  of  universal,  private  health  insur- 
ance. Jim  Cooper's  proposal  fails  that  test. 
So  having  considered  the  alternatives,  we 
should  in  the  end.  as  Churchill  suggested, 
"do  the  right  thing."* 


Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  cease  audible  conversation. 
The  majority  leader. 


REGARDING  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
PENSION  INCOME 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  S.  235,  legislation  to  repeal 
the  source  tax  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  The  bill 
would  amend  Federal  law  to  prohibit 
any  State  from  imposing  an  income  tax 
on  the  pension  income  of  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary 
of  that  State.  When  an  individual 
works  in  one  State  and  pays  into  a  pen- 
sion, and  then  moves  to  another  State 
to  retire  and  there  pays  taxes  on  that 
pension,  the  original  State  should  not 
be  able  to  tax  that  pension  income. 

What  is  occurring  now  amounts  to 
double  taxation,  and  that  is  wrong,  and 
completely  unfair.  Many  hard  working 
individuals  are  being  punished  due  to 
the  greed  of  certain  States.  The  Fed- 
eral government  has  an  obligation  to 
end  this  unfair  system,  and  S.  235  does 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize,  this 
debate  is  not  about  avoiding  taxes.  The 
many  seniors  in  my  state  who  are  ill- 
affected  by  these  circumstances  are  not 
trying  to  avoid  taxes.  They  are  trying 
to  not  be  forced  to  pay  double  taxes. 
They  choose  to  live  in  the  great  State 
of  Arizona  and  they  are  proud  to  pay 
Arizona  taxes.  What  they  and  I  believe 
is  wrong  is  that  the  current  law  allows 
for  other  States  in  which  they  do  not 
live  to  also  tax  them. 

It  is  time  to  be  fair.  It  is  time  to  pass 
this  needed  legislation  and  end  this  un- 
fair practice.* 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  at  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  that 
Senator  Gorton  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  on  violence  in  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  at  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow, 
with  Senator  Gorton  offering  his 
amendment.  There  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  no  vote  prior  to  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.  We  cannot  be  certain  of 
exactly  when  the  vote  will  occur  since 
there  is  no  time  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Gorton  amendment,  but 
the  vote  will  not  occur  prior  to  9:30. 

There  will  be  several  votes  during  the 
day  on  other  amendments,  and  it  is  my 
intention  that  we  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  until  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  unaware  when  I 
made  that  request  of  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  a  vote  on  his 
amendment,  which  deals  with  the  same 
subject  matter  as  the  Helms  amend- 
ment just  voted  on.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
It  would  be  all  right  with  me  if  we  did 
it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Gorton 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  a  vote 
occur  at  that  time  on  the  Danforth 
amendment  which  I  am  advised  has  al- 
ready been  offered  and  been  the  subject 
of  debate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Debated,  right.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  now  it  be  in  order 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Danforth  amendment  as  part  of  this 
unanimous  consent  request  on  the  vote 
occurring  at  9:30  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  so 
Senators  now  should  be  aware  there 
will  be  a  vote  at  9:30  on  the  Danforth 
amendment  which  was  offered  earlier 
today  and  debated. 

The  Gorton  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered at  8:30.  It  will  be  voted  on  at 
some  point  subsequent  to  the  vote  on 
the  Danforth  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 


There  will  be  no  further  roUcall  votes 
this  evening  but  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Jeffords  will  remain.  There  is 
other  business  to  act  on  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

I  repeat,  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row. It  is  my  intention  we  will  remain 
in  session  tomorrow  until  we  complete 
action  on  the  pending  bill. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  4 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  Friday, 
February  4,  which  is  my  birthday,  and 
that  following  the  prayer  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date  and 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  reserved 
for  their  use  later  in  the  day;  that  the 
Senate  then  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1150,  as  provided  for  under  the  previous 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President, 
there  is  one  other  item  that  we  have  to 
resolve  before  I  can  move  to  recess  the 
Senate,  and  so,  as  I  await  word  on  that 
item,  let  me  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  ISSUE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  we 
are  still  awaiting  the  last  item  for 
clearance  this  evening  before  the  Sen- 
ate recesses.  I  thought  in  the  interven- 
ing time  I  would  comment  further  on 
the  suggestion  made  by  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  there  is  no 
crisis,  some  say,  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

Clearly,  there  is.  If  you  have  nearly 
40  million  people  in  the  country  who  do 
not  have  any  health  insurance  at  all,  it 
is  certainly  a  crisis  for  them.  I  think 
when  you  have  that  many  people  in 
that  situation,  it  is  a  terrible  problem 
for  a  country  as  a  whole. 

I  was  trying  to  think  what  would 
meet  the  definition  of  a  crisis  for  some 
of  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  here  who  do  not  think  we  should 
be  very  aggressive  about  dealing  with 
this  health  reform  issue.  As  I  thought 
about  the  things  that  would  probably 
qualify  as  a  crisis  in  their  minds  I 
thought  of  if  all  of  a  sudden  the  health 
insurance  were  taken  away  for  the  U.S. 


Senate.  If  the  health  insurance  cov- 
erage that  we  now  have  was  taken 
away  from  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  think 
those  same  people  would  then  see  what 
they  would  then  consider  to  be  a  crisis. 
That  would  be  a  crisis.  Then  they  could 
see  the  crisis. 

If  it  were  there  problem,  they  could 
see  the  crisis.  But  when  it  is  the  prob- 
lem of  someone  else  outside  of  here 
multiplied  by  40  million,  they  cannot 
see  that  problem;  that  is  not  a  crisis. 
That  is  not  a  crisis. 

Furthermore,  if  you  just  think  about 
it,  think  about  the  logric  of  it,  if  some- 
how the  health  insurance  was  taken 
away  from  the  U.S.  Senate  and  taken 
away  for  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, do  you  know  how  long  It 
would  take  us  to  fix  that  problem?  It 
would  not  take  years,  and  it  would  not 
take  months.  I  do  not  even  think  it 
would  take  weeks.  In  fact,  we  would  be 
in  session  right  now  fixing  that  prob- 
lem if  that  problem  were  affecting  us 
individually  and  our  families  the  way 
it  is  affecting  so  many  tens  of  millions 
of  people  out  in  the  country. 

That  is  part  of  the  disconnection 
that  exists  right  now  in  our  Govern- 
ment system.  It  is  why  so  many  people 
are  alienated  and  frustrated  and  do  not 
believe  any  longer  that  they  can  count 
on  the  Government  to  do  the  things 
that  the  Government  should  do  and 
that  Governments  in  other  countries 
are  seeing  gets  done,  namely,  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  a  health  insur- 
ance plan  in  place  that  can  protect  ev- 
erybody in  the  country.  Other  coun- 
tries have  found  those  answers  and  we 
have  not. 

So  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  health 
insurance  were  taken  away  in  here  we 
would  be  in  session  tonight.  We  would 
be  working  on  it.  We  could  probably 
have  an  answer  maybe  tomorrow,  but 
it  would  not  take  very  long.  Within  a 
matter  of  days  if  not  hours  we  would 
find  an  answer  for  that  problem  if  it 
were  a  problem  affecting  ourselves. 

That  is  really  the  issue  here.  This  is 
a  crisis.  It  is  time  to  act  on  it,  and  I 
want  to  see  us  act  on  it  this  year,  act 
on  it  now  so  that  we  can  help  the  kind 
of  people  that  I  was  talking  about  ear- 
lier in  Michigan  and  in  other  States. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  tonight,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:42  p.m.  recessed  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1994,  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  February  3.  1994: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


LOIS  JANE  SCHIFFER.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  RICH- 
ARD BURLESON  STEWART.  RESIGNED 

MICHAEL  R  BROMWICH.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BU.  TO  BE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE. VICE  RICHARD  J.  HANKIN80N.  RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMES  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GEN- 
ERAL UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SEXmON  SU: 

REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major  general 

JERROLD  A   ALLEN.  0(»-3O-8342. 
ALLEN  D  BUNOER.  «30-80-3853 
STEWART  E.  CRANSTON.  265-70-8502 
ROBERT  S   DICKMAN.  lSO-34-«10 
WILLIAM  J   DONAHUE.  40I-5S-39M 
ROBERT  W   DREWES.  06O-34-«657 
PATRICK  K  GAMBLE.  533-(4-28T« 
FRANCIS  C.  GIDEON.  JR  .  284-40-8826 
EDWARD  F.  ORILLO.  JR  .  265-80-7008 
JOHN  W   HANDY.  241-68-5379 
CHARLES  R   HEFLEBOWER.  467-68-8234. 
HENRY  M   HOBGOOD.  243-7S-9213. 
HAL  M    HORNBURO.  455-72-6836 
NORMANDO   LEZY.  0a5-26-«18. 
DONALD  E   LORANGER.  JR  .  5I7-«>-aB3. 
JOHN  M   MCBROOM.  223-68-8526. 
GEORGE  K   MUELLNER.  340-36-4452. 
ROBERT  F  RAGOIO.  564-53-7255. 
JOHN  B.  SAMS.  JR..  252-70-6470 
MICHAEL  C.  SHORT.  522-58-9016. 
RONDAL  H.  SMITH.  413-72-4443. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  Ueutenarit  general 

LT.  GEN.  NEAL  T.  JACO.  490-40-6019 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
aiBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION eOKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.     GEN.     MARC     A      CISNEROS.     461-60-0361.     UNITED 

STATES  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  US  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICER 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  iS3<  A).  3385  AND  3392: 
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To  be  brigadier  general 


COL.  ALEX  R.  GARCIA.  525-82-7472. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593 
AND  8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  583  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  ESTABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER.  I 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  WILLIAM  P  ALBRO.  229-92-9195.  Iftl592 
MAJ.  MICHAEL  O.  BUCKLEY".  570-92-0253.  ft2693 
MAJ   ANTHONY  J   CRI3T1AN0.  125-38-6757.  10493 
MAJ   WILLIAM  H.  ETTER.  049-60-7521.  10^93 
MAJ   JUDITH  A  GICLIO.  516-58-8752.  102193 
MAJ   STEPHEN  W.  GRECOR.  558-70-9441.  ICW93 
MAJ   DONALD  JACKSON.  427-84-7800.  ilMI9i 
MAJ.  MICHAEL  J  OTOOLE.  515-56-4770.  !Oi93 
MAJ.  RONALD  E.  PARKHOUSE.  524-92-0886.  a2&93 
MAJ   WILLIAM  M   SCHUESSLER.  007-52-4670.  927,'93 
MAJ.  MICHAEL  W  SCOTT.  228-82-3113.  IftaW 
MAJ.  PAUL  K.  STONE.  403-62-7384.  *1»W 
MAJ.  GARY  O  WILSON.  059-38-1336.  10*93 
MAJ   KAREN  L.  WINGARD.  180-40-6354.  10^93 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  JOSEPH  E.  WALSH.  547-58-5910.  10*1193 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  LOREN  W   FLOSSMAN.  549-78-9821.  101&93 
BIOMEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  SAMUEL  I  TUXINSKY.  185-38-5786.  lai&SS 


MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  TIMOTHY  H.  GENO.  587-l»-8041.  10193 
MAJ.  DONALD  E.  HICKS.  431-92-0140.  9>ia93 
MAJ.  LEMUEL  J   SHAFFER.  361-40-0256.  1(1293 
MAJ   HARVEY  K.  YEE.  372-48-2857.  91293 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  583 
AND  8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  l?NDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SE(mONS  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EF- 
FECTU'E  DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 8374.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER  ] 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  DANIEL  A.  BECHDOLT.  482-52-5956.  9/1  93 
MAJ   JOE  H.  BRYANT.  JR  .  587-78-4754.  9193 
MAJ.  ALAN  C   BUNTING.  510-6O-35n.  92293 
MAJ   IWAN  B  CLONTZ.  245-74-5807.  91193 
MAJ.  JAMES  E.  GREEN.  436-82-8047.  »2»93 
MAJ   SAMUEL  C.  HEADY.  270-44-2267.  *1193 
MAJ   ROBERT  T  HEARD.  419-56-5231.  91/93 
MAJ  STEPHEN  R.  HICKS.  239-80-2095.  92593 
MAJ   EDWARD  W.  HOFFMANN.  267-02-1897.  61293 
MAJ   RANDALL  K   JONES.  369-58-3111.  91393 
MAJ.  DENNIS  W.  KOTKOSKI.  374-50-9824.  62793 
MAJ   RICHARD  M.  NAUMANN.  217-60-2555.  92493 
MAJ.  JOHN  B  PEARSON  III.  428-08-6415.  9193 
MAJ.  JAMES  A   PECK.  389-54-9655.  92593 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   DANA  A  RAWL.  250-80-7815.  9/1193 

BIOMEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  LARRY  J  GRACE.  430-96-4621.  9(1293 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ.  TERESA  M.  MORRIS.  241-90-7188.  9/1^93 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  UELTENANT  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

CHRISTOPHER  REDDIN  MEEHAN 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CANDIDATES  IN  THE  NAVY 
ENLISTED  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  APPOINTED 
PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF 
THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM 

To  be  ensign 


MARK  T  ADAMY 
KEVIN  S   ANDERSON 
TIMOTHY  J   ANTDERSON 
JOSEPH  J.  ARNOLD 
SCOTT  M    AYERS 
BRYAN  W.  BALGENORTH 
JOSEPH  L  BANACH 
JAMES  P  BEER 
JOSEPH  J   BIONDI 
JERRY  S  BLACKWELL 
JOSEPH  R  BLANK 
JAMES  R  BLANKENSHIP 
ALLEN  C   BLAXTON 
TONY-  R   BRANCH 
EDWARD  A   BRAY 
JEFFERY  W   BRIDGWATER 
CARL  S  BROW.  Ill 
DOUGLAS  R  BUEHNE 
STEVEN  C.  BUKOSKI 
DENNIS  M   BURKE 
EUGENE  F.  BUSTAMANTE 
SCOTT  A.  CARLSON 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  CARMONA 
TODDR   CHIPMAN 
KEVIN  P  CHRISTIE 
JEFFREY  M.  CORLISS 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  CORRIGAN 
ALBERTO  C  CRUZ 
ANDRE  T.  CUEVAS 
MALART  CUNNINGHAM 
IX3UGLAS  W  CZARNECKI 
DUANE  L  DECKER 
JOSEPH  DITURI 
KEVIN  J   DOWNEY 
STEVEN  D  DUESMAN 
JAMES  K.  DUNBAR 
ZACHARY  K.  DUNHAM 
PATRICK  W.  DURBIN 


TODD  P  EHRHARDT 
JAMES  E  ELLIS 
ROB  E  ENDERLIN 
TODDN.  EPLEY 
MARK  A.  ESCOE 
KEVIN  L.  ETZKORN 
BENJAMIN  E.  EVERHART 
MICHAEL  J.  FAY    . 
RALPH  H.  FIELD 
ROBERT  D   FIOGS 
JIMMY  D.  FINLEi' 
CLAUDIA  D   FLORES 
MICHAEL  J.  FOOLIATTI 
JOHN  W   FOY 
BRYANT  L.  FRAZIER 
JOHN  C  GASSER 
JAMES  L.  GEICK 
VINCENT  C.  OIAMPIETRO 
MARCO  P.  GIORGI 
RICHARD  J.  GORMAN 
ADAM  H  GRAY 
MICHAEL  E  GROSS 
SHEILA  M   GUSCHWAN 
GENE  M   GUTTROMSON 
RICHARD  GUZMAN 
DAVID  G.  GWALTNEY 
CHARLES  V   HALL 
CHARLES  E.  HANS 
STEPHEN  C.  HARRINGTON 
ROBERT  J   HARTLEY- 
LINDA  M   HATCHER 
MICHAEL  E  HAVENS 
THOMAS  M   HERNANDEZ 
MARC  R.  HERRIMAN 
CURTIS  J   HICKLE 
CURTIS  R  HOLLAR 
STEVEN  E   HOLTZINGER 
JOSEPH  W.  HOOTMAN 


GREGG  A.  HUDAK 
CLARK  A.  HUFFMAN 
RUPERT  L.  HU8SEY 
JAY  H.  JOHNSON 
DARRELL  M.  JOHNSTON 
JEFFREY  A  JONES 
MICHAEL  W  JONES 
ROBERT  D  JONES 
REEDW  JORGENSON 
SUNCHAI  M   KHEMLAAP 
JASON  S  KINDRED 
CHARLES  P  KIROL 
PHILLIP  E.  KNAUSS 
DANIEL  W   KORUS 
DANIEL  L   LANNAMANN 
WESLEY  H.  LATCHFORD 
BRIAN  J   LAUER 
OTIS  L  LEAKE 
ANDY  M.  LEAL 
DAVID  C.  LEGLER 
WILLIAM  R.  LEWIS 
MICHAEL  R.  LOCK 
GENE  W   LOUOHRAN 
WILLIAM  A.  MADDOX 
GREGORY  M.  MAGEE 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

MAGHUYOP 
JON  MARTINDALE 
ROSEM.  MATTIS 
DOUGLAS  K.  MAYFIELD 
MICHAEL  J    MCCABE 
MITCHELL  P  MCCAFFREY 
KEVIN  P.  MEYERS 
VICTOR  F   MILANO 
JACOB  W  MILLER 
JAMES  B.  MILLER 
MICHAEL  R  MILLER 
RENWICK  M   MOHAMMED 
DANIEL  MONTOYA 
JAMES  D  MUSGRAVES 
KENNETH  R  OBRIEN 
JEFFREY  M.  ODON^NELL 
GEORGE  E  ODORIZZI 
ROBERT  F   OGDEN 
ERIK  D.  OLLER 
RODNEY  M.  OSBORNE 
TERRY  L  OWENS 
CARLM.  PEDERSEN 
DANA  L.  PEELER 
MICHAEL  J   PELLERITO 
SON  J  A  M   PERRY 


February  3,  1994 

WILLUM  M.  PHILLIPS 
STEVEN  G   PRENTISS 
KAREN  M    PRESCOTT 
JOSEPH  R  PRISELLA 
JEFFREY  J   PRONESTI 
TODD  C.  PRUETT 
DAVID  J.  RHONE 
DENNY'  R  ROBERSON 
JAMES  .M    ROBERTS 
DAVID  C   ROBERTSON 
PAMELA  R.  RUSSELL 
PAUL  P  RYNNE 
CARLOS  SANCHO 
DAVID  R  SCALE 
STEVEN  L  SCHWEND 
JAMES  M    SHIELS 
TIMOTHY  G   SHINN 
ARTHUR  B  SHORT 
JOHN  W   SIMMS 
WILLIAM  J.  SIMPKIN3 
DOUOLAS  D.  SMITH 
TIMOTHY  B.  SMITH 
EDWARD  L  STEVENSON 
MARK  G.  STOCKFISH 
ROBERT  P.  STRAHM 
JASON  D  STUART 
DONALD  M.  STY ER 
CALVIN  F  SWANSON 
STEVEN  M.  TABORSKY 
MICHAEL  R.  TASKER 
RHONDA  J.  TAYLOR 
OSCAR  TEQUIDA 
ALVIN  THOMAS 
JOHN  D.  TINETTI 
PAMELA  K  TROUTMAN 
JAY  S.  TUCKER 
DANIEL  L  VANMETER 
LARRY  P  VARNADORE 
NEIL  S.  VELLEMAN 
MICHAEL  P.  WARD.  II 
JOHN  B  WEATHERWAX 
RICHARD  F  WEBB 
WILLIAM  L.  WHITE 
DANIEL  S  WILCOX 
WILLIAM  G  WILKINS 
NEIL  S.  WILLMAN-N 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  WISE 
DOUGLAS  M   ZANDER 
JAMES  H   ZEIGLER 
BRIAN  S.  ZITO 
JON  F   ZREMBSKI 


February  3,  1994 
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IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NA\'Y.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander, 

MARY  C  JACOBSEN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

LINE  OF  THE  NAVY" 

To  be  lieutenant 


MARK  S.  ANTJERSON 
BELINDA  A   BAKALLA 
TAMMY  M   BAKER 
USHER  L  BARNUM.  JR 
DANELLE  M.  BARRETT 
THOMAS  D.  BARZEE 
WILLIAM  J   BATTERTON 
RICHARD  W   BAUER 
CHRISTOPHER  M. 

BLASCHUM 
CRAIG  R   BOMBEN 
JAMES  E  BREDEMEIER 
STEPHEN  F.  BROWN 
GREGORY  J    BURGESS 
ANN  M   BURKHARDT 
MICHAEL  L   BURNS 
TIMOTHY  J.  BURRINGTON 
ROBERT  E.  CAMPBELL 
BRET  C  CARROLL 
JOHN  B  CASLER.  JR 
GREGORY  C.  CAVANCH 
ROBBY  D.  CHASON 
DANIEL  L  CHEEVEJl 
BRYAN  L.  CLARK 
DANIEL  A  CLARK 
JEFFREY  S  COLE 
ERNEST  H.  COLEMAN  UI 
ANDREW  P  COVERT 
GRAHAM  S.  COX  II 
RANDY  L.  CRYSEL 
MICHAEL  F   CURA 
ANTHONY  B  H   CURRAN 
RANDY  C  DARROW 
MICHAEL  C   DAVIS 
NORMAN  D  DAWKINS 
JEFFREY  E.  DEBOLT 
DISTERL  DEOSS.  JR 
CARL  W.  DEPUTY 
PAUL  F   DESMET 
GARRY  W  DILDAY 
ROBERT  E  DVORAK 
JOHN  T  DY'E.  JR 
GARY  EDWARDS 


JOSEPH  A   ELLENBECKER 
JAMES  A   EMMERT 
PATRICIO  ESCOBAR.  JR. 
JEFFREY  W   FENTON 
LANCE  E.  FEWELL 
ROBERT  J.  FINK 
PHILLIP  B.  FRANKLIN 
KURT  A   FRANKENBERGER 
JON  FREDAS 
MARK  M   FREDERICKSON 
JOHN  N   FREEBURO  III 
VINCENT  F  GIAPAOLO 
MARK  GIBBONS 
JAMES  F  GIBSON.  JR 
STEVEN  S.  GINSKI 
TRACY  A.  GRAH.AM 
PAUL  F  GRONEMEYER 
SCOTT  D  HAMILTON 
IVY  D.  HANCHETT 
STEVEN  E  HARFST 
REBECCA  L.  HARPER 
PETER  C.J.  HENDRICKSON 
CHARLES  J.  HERBERT 
DOUOLAS  E.  HIGGIN8 
RUTH  A   HILES 
M/UIK  F  HINCH 
JOHN  M.  HOOPES 
JOHN  R   HOOTEN.  JR. 
ELIZABETH  S   HOSTETLER 
GEORGE  N   HUGHES 
MARK  A   HUNT 
JAMES  R  JARVIS 
DEBORAH  L  JENKINS 
JAMES  R  KADOW 
RONALD  D  KAELBER 
JAMES  E  KALLAHER 
STEPHEN  P  KELLER' 
JOHN  F  KEMPROWSKI 
KAREN  MS.  KERSTEN 
ANDREW  T.  KEY 
JARED  A  KEYS 
SUSAN  E  KINO 
LE8A  J.  KIRSCH 


WILLIAM  P  KOPPER 
WILLIAM  S   KUCmEK 
TIMOTHY  C   KUEHHAS 
EDWARD  F   LAZARSKI.  JR 
ROBERT  H   LEDOUX  III 
MARK  F   LIGHT 
JULIO  LOFST 
DARR1X  J.  LONG 
MARIS  N.  LUTERS 
MARIANNA  B   MAGNO 
JOHN  A   MAHONEY 
JAMES  D   M/>lRSHALL 
JOHN  S   MCKEE 
KENNETH  J   MCKOWN 
DANIEL  L.  MEY"ERS 
GEORGE  D.  MICHAELS 
BRIAN  L.  MIRS 
BRENT  A   MORGAN 
THOMAS  P   MOSSEY.  JR 
JEFFREY  S   MYERS 
J.AMES  M.  NESHEIM 
KENNETH  E  NICHOLAS 
JOHN  P.  NOLAN 
LAFAYETTE  F.  NORTON  I 
GERALD  A.  NUNEZ 
THOMAS  W  ONEILL 
ERIC  D.  PARSONS 
TIMOTHY  L   PEERY 
MICHAEL  C   PERKINSON 
JOSEPH  R   PETERSEN 
JAMES  R   PETTYJOHN.  JR 
SEAN  M.  PHILLIPS 
ALDEN  D  PIERCE 
CECILE  R  POWELL 
ROBERT  H   POWERS 
MICHAEL  L   PRITCHETT 
JOHN  H  QUILLINAN  III 
TODD  W   RADER 
LUIS  M   RAMIREZ 
THOMAS  C   RANCICH 
JOSEPH  D   RASKIN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENAN"T 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


ALLE3C  R  REEVES 
DAVID  REIDLARRY.  JR 
GEORGE  B   RILEY  III 
DAVID  H   RYAN 
STEPHEN  A   SCHMEISER 
JOHN  P.  SEGERSON 
K   JEFFREY  SEMON 
KENNETH  R.  SHOOK 
ANTHONY  B.  SILK 
MARK  A   SINGLET ARY 
VICTOR  S.  SMITH 
SHANE  E  SMITHSON 
THOMAS  J   STEER 
HERBERT  M.  STEIGLEMAN 

III 
MARTIN  L  STRONG 
CHRISTOPHER  E   SUND 
BRUCH  W  TUNNO 
VALERIE  A  ULATOWSKI 
JUDITH  I 

VANDERWAALDOROZCO 
DAVID  L   VARNER 
HENRY  L   VELARDE 
NEIL  F   VOJE 
DOUGLAS  R   VOLKMAN 
LELAND  C.  VULCAN 
CHARLES  G.  WALKESl 
DAVID  A.  WALKER 
SEAN  S.  WALL 
DAVID  H   WATERMAN 
JOHN  R   WEBER 
WILLIAM  A   WT,EDON 
JON  A  WELDON 
JAMES  P  WHATLEY 
JOHN  D.  WHEELER 
STEFAN  D  XAUDARO.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  T   VEAGER 
GLEN-N  W   ZEIDERS  III 
MICHAEL  L.  ZIMMER 
GEORGE  F.  ZINNINGEH  I 


TERRY  LYN"N  ALSTON 
KURT  ROBERT  BAN 
JASON  DIRK  BROOKS 
KARLIS  IVAN  BURTON 
JERRY  ARCHIE  COLEMAN 
JOHN  GORDON  COOK 
JA.MES  DAVIS  DEAN 
GREGORY  A.  DUBE 
WILLIAM  LEWIS  EWALD 
AN-DREW  IRAJ  FATA 
JAMES  ALLEN  HILL 
KEVIN  G.  HODER 
JEFFREY  THOMAS 

JATCZAK 
JOHN  MATTHEW  KORMASH 
THOMAS  BRADEN  LEE.  JR 
VAN  PATRICK  MCLAWHORN 
ROBERT  STEPHAN  MEHAL 
JOHN  NEIL  ODONNELL 
LAURENCE  MURRAY 

PATRICK 
STEPHEN  RAY  PERRY 
ALFRED  BENJAMIN  PRICE 
DOUGLAS  ALAN  RINE 
ANDRES  FERNANDO 

SANDOVAL 
JEFFREY  SCOTT  SPIVEY 
HAROLD  WILLARD  STOUT 
BRIAN  GERARD  WOODS 
MICHAEL  ZIV 
REGINALD  BAKER 


MICHAEL  BRAIN  BRITT 
DAVID  ALLEN  BURRI8 
MATTHEW  OWEN  CASE 
CYNTHIA  DIANE  CONWAY 
JASON  DON  CRAIN 
STEVEN  EDMUND 

DRADZ^"NSKI 
GARY  DUKE  ELLINGTON 
STEPHEN  FRANCIS  FAHEY 
WALLACE  JOSEPH  GABER. 

JR 
ROBERT  REGINALD  HILL. 

JR. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  HUMPHRIES 
MICHAEL  CHARLES  KNAPP 
JAMES  MICHAEL  LANDAS 
GEORGE  MAGISKE  III 
TIFFANY  MICHELE 

MCNEASE 
TODD  JAMIE  MITCHELL 
ROBERT  EUGENE  PAGE 
DAREN  RICHARD  PELKIE 
PAUL  MAURICE  PIERRE 
TIMOTHY  PAUL  RICHARDT 
JAMES  DONALD  ROCHA 
ALEXANDER  TH.ADDEU 

SKINNER 
STEPHAN  MICHAEL 

STEMPINSKI 
KEVIN  DALE  VAUGHN 
SUSAN  LOY  YATES 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  US  NA\"Y".  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  ensign 


ROBERT  M    BENDER.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  A 

BOLLINGER 
MICHAEL  C   BOOMER 
SCOTT  D   BOXBERGER 
MARK  RICHARD  CAMPO 
PHILIP  S  CARTACIANO 
ROLAN"DO  CHEN  IV 
MING  CHUNG  CHOW 
LAWRENCE  R  CORR 
JOHN  D  COTTINGHAM 
BRIAN  H   CRAWFORD 
CASEY  K   CREECH 
SCOTT  B  CURTIS 
JOHN  CLAY  DANKS 
KEITH  J   DEBATES 
JEFFREY  S   ELLSWORTH 
STEVEN  M    FELKER 
TIMOTHY  W   FITZWILLIAM 
ANDREW  J,  FRANSEN 
JOHN  A  GEARHART 
ROBERT  B  GIN"N 
G.ARTH  D.  GRIMM 
JASPER  C.  HARTSFIELD 
TIMOTHY  C  HAVENS 
ROBERT  L.  HENDRY 


LEIF  DANIEL  HILLE 
JEFFREY  C   HILYARD 
DAVID  M    HIMES 
DAVID  A   HODGSON 
AARON  M.  HOLDAWAY 
RONALD  J   C.  KLDD 
JOHN  H   KOSCHWANEZ 
ADA.M  C  LARSON 
TIMOTHY  LEE 
AN-DREJS  J   LEWIS 
CARL  M   LIBERMAN 
JOEL  S   LOVEGREN 
STEVEN  MANCINI 
WILLIAM  A.  MANHART 
MARK  A.  MANSKE 
PAULG   MASSEY 
JEFFREY  D  MCGEE 
STEVEN  W   MEDLAND 
JAMES  M    MERCURIO 
PATRICK  A.  MILLER 
CHRISTOPHER  H   NEILL 
PATRICK  K.  OBRYAN 
ANDREW  S   PARKE 
JOHN  M   PERRY 
STEVEN  L  PLAUTZ 
BERT  P  POHL.  JR. 


ALPHONSE  PORCELLO 
GERALD  R  PREN"DERGAST 
STEPHEN  J   RUPPERT 
KENNETH  T  SCHLAG 
XIANY"U  SHEA 
STEVEN  R  SHIVERS 
DAVID  J.  8IDEBOTTOM 
STEVEN  J   SKRETKOWICZ 
JON  ERIC  STEARN 
DAVID  M   STONE 
JASON  R  STRICKLAND 
MARK  D  THELEN 
DAVID  G   THOMAS 
MICHAEL  T  WARD 


JAMES  M.  WELLS 
JOHN  H   WENZEL 
JOHN  J    WHITE 
CHRISTOPHER  S  WICHMAN 
DAVID  L  WILLIAMSON 
DAVID  H  WILSON 
MATHEW  J   WOLFE 
JON  ERIC  *-RIGHT 
SCOTT  A   YATES 
PAUL  R  YONDOLA 
ALAN  W   YOUNG 
ROBERT  A 

ZALEWSKIZARACOZA 
MICHAEL  A   ZONA 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY".  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

RAMON  A    URDANETA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\"Y". 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
S31: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


JAMES  ALLEN  BLACK 
ANTJREW  GERALD  EICHLER 
KEVIN  L  GALLAGHER 
STEVEN  JEFFREY  HAGER 
JERRY  J   HODGE  III 
MARK  HAROLD  JOHNSTON 
BRIAN  PATRICK  MONAHAN 
STRATTON  SHANNON 


ROBERT  A  DEEDMAN 
PAUL  HARMON  EPHRON 
JEFFREY"  ROBE 
CREENWALD 
THOMAS  E.  HATLEY 
KENNETH  JAY  l\-ERSON 
PAUL  A.  LUCHA 
CHARLES  ANTHONY  RUST 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY".  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  L'NITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


To  be  lieutenant 


BRIAN  M   BELSON 
ERIC  A   BOWER 
LARRY  C   BOYD 
MATTHEW  AN"DER 

CARLBERG 
JOHN  C  NICHOLSON 
MARGARET  A    RYAN 
TERRENCE  L.  SOLDO 


BARBARA  K   BOLLINGER 
PATRICK  H   BOWERS 
RAFAEL  A   CABRERA 
DELBERT  WHAM 
KEVIN  J   RONAN 
LEE  R  SCHREIBER 
DALE  F   SZPISJAK 
LAWRENCE  E  WALTER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMAN"ENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NA\"Y".  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(B); 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

SCOTT  LAVALLE  HAWKINS       JOHN  FRANCIS  ZOLLO 

THE  FOLLOWING  N.AMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


JOSEPH  F.  BEN-NETT.  JR. 
CASEY  C   BURNS 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL 
RONALD  R.  COLEMAN 
TIMOTHY  G   CRAVEN 
RAVMON"DB  J. 
DAUGHERTY" 
DANE  A   DENMAN 
SCOTT  H  GOODWIN 
ROBERT  J    HAMMOND 
MICHAEL  C.  HARR 
JAMES  C.  HENDERSON 
JAMES  F.  HILES  III 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. "TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADEi  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 


ROBERT  R  HOOTEN.  JR. 
ROBET  E  HOWELL 
JAMES  M   JOHNSON 
RICHARD  N   MAENHARDT 
BOYD  A   MCCAIN 
WILLIAM  F  REICH  IV 
MELVIN  A  SHAFER 
JOSEPH  M.  SKY"MBA 
RODNEY  J.  SOULTZ 
TERRY  M   SURDY 
DIMITRI  TAYLOR 
MICHAEL  T  WINKLER 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


PAUL  J    BOURGEOIS 
JAMES  TCHA VIS 
KURT  M   CHI  VERS 
MATTHEW  J  GIBBONS 
TIMOTHY  J   HARRINGTON 
ANGELA  JACKSON 


DAVID  H   KAO 
JAMES  M   LOWTHER 
DEBORAH  A.  SALLADE 
JON  D.  SCHAAB 
■nFFANY  A   SCHAD 
ROBERT  L.  SIMMONS 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOIN'TED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS 
OF  THE  US.  NA\-Y.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AN"D  5582(  B  i: 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 


MICHAEL  J   GALLAGHER 
JOHNT.  MANGELS 


BRENT  T   MEY'ER 
KRI8TINEK   SMITH 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UNE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  UEITENANT  IN  THE  CI\"IL  EN- 
GINEER CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(  Bl: 

CI\"1L  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

BENJAMIN  J.  BARROW  CHRISTOPHER  S 

WALTER  B  GLENN  LAPLATNEY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERN-E  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  531: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


HOMER  C  PHILLIPS 
JUAN  T.  ROBERTSON 
DANIEL  J.  THERRIEN 


SHAW"N  J.  BERGAN 
GARTH  B  BERNINGHAUS 
DAVID  R  GEORGES 
WALTER  M   LENOIR  lU 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UNE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOIN-TED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAV"Y"  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531 
AND55B2(B): 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


RAY"MON"D  L.  COURNOYER. 
JR. 


JEFFERY  P   FOLTZ 
JEAN  A  WENIGER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE 
US  NA\"Y".  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


AN"NE  V.  SCALA 
GLENN  A  SHEPKARD 
GEORGE  N   SUTHER 
RICHARD  C  TA'i'LOR 
THOMAS  B  TRYON 
MARK  E  WIERSMA 


GORDON  E  CLARK.  JR 
STEPHEN  J   DONLEY 
DAVID  W   HAYNES 
TODD  B   HEN"RICKS 
STANXEY"  A    KLOSS 
DAVID  B  KOCH 
MARK  D  RUSSELL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS  OF  THE  US. 
NA\"i".  PURSUANT  TO  "HTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


MICHAEL  H   BANDY 
BRENT  G   FILBERT 
KRISTEN  M   HENRICHSEN 
STEVEN  J.  HIPFEL 
MEUNDA  D  LAWRENCE 
JOHN  R  LIVINGSTON 


PATTUCIA  M   L\"NCHEPPS 
JOANN  W   MELESKY" 
TAMARA  A   MIRO 
ROBERT  A.  SANDERS 
SUSAN  C  STEWARD 
HELEN  K  YOUNG 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM- 
MAN"DER  IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

GINA  L  HITCHCOCK  DANIEL  W  SCHAFFNER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


KEITH  C   KEALEY 
FRANCISCO  R   LEAL 
MARK  L  PLEDGER 
PAMELA  V  ROBINSON 
GARRY  SCHULTE 
CUFFORD  ZDANOWICZ 


LY"NNE  A 

BALDASSARICRUZ 
MONICA  E   BERNINGHAUS 
ROBERT  A   BOUFFARD 
SCOTT  W.  COLBUHN 
JOHN  S.  EVERED 
ARTHUR  D  GAGE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. "TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERM.ANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MAN-DER  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY".  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  IWITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

ROBERT  S  PARKER  in 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

JAMES  E.  BREAY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


STEVEN  E  LINNVILLE 
JAMES  E.  J.  MCGRIFF 
JANET  L   MENZIE 
EDWARD  A.  METCALF 
JONATHAN  A   MILLER 
CHRIS  A   MINO 
JUDITi'  A   MUELLER 
MATTHEW  E  NEWTON 
RONALD  A  J   NOSEK 
LORRAINE  E  NUDD 
BRADLEY  B  PHILLIPS 
WENDY  H   PINKHAM 
JONATHAN  C   POPA 
LYNDA  M    RACE 
EDWARD  A   REEDY 
PETER  W   SEELEY 
LESLIE  L   SIMS 
FRANCIS  V   SMITH 
PAUL  S  SON 
AN'NEM   SWAP 
GRAY  W.  THOMAS 
LAURA  R  WETZEL 
CAREY  C  WILUAMS 
MICHAEL  J.  WILSON 


PIUS  A   AIY'ELAWO 
KATHLEEN  V.  ALDRIDGE 
JOSPEH  M   ALEXANDER 
RAOUL  ALLEN 
MARTHA  J   ANDREWS 
DECIMA  C   BAXTER 
NANCY  A.  BRAUN 
JEFFREY  R   BUSH 
NEAL  A   CARLSON 
MEGHAN  A  CARMODY 
KIM  CARVER 
JAMES  A   CLINDANIEL 
EUGENE  M   DELARA 
JOHN  F   FERGUSON 
MICHAEL  L   FINCH 
STEPHEN  E  FORMANSKI 
BOXANNE  FRANCIS 
DAVID  L.  HAMMELL 
RICHARD  J   JEHUE 
ANTONY  R  JOSEPH 
CHRISTOPHER  KARDOHELY 
THEODORE  KELL 
DAVID  O  KEYSER 
JULITO  P   LALUAN 
CALVIN  A.  I.  LATHAN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PER-MANENT  UEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADEl 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVT. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
Ml: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

MARIE  A.  VOLPE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADEl  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF 
THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  L'NITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

JEFFREY  KBUTH  GUYOT 
JOE  HARPER  HEMENWAY 
GERALD  DEAN  KIPLINGER 
DAVID  RICHARD  KOCH 
RICHARD  EDWAR 

MAKARSKI 
CHRISTINE  Wl  MANKOWSKI 
MICHAEL  ANGEIX)  MEDINA 
DEBRA  ANN  MOBTLAND 
BARBARA  ELLEN  NOSEK 
JANET  AMELIA  OLSON 
TODD  CHRISTOPHE  SAN-DER 
KIM  MARY  TAYLOR 
KAREN  LINDA  WEISS 


JESSE  PHILMOR  ALDRIDGE 
HEIDI  LOUISE  ATWOOD 
DAVID  NELSON  BREIER 
GARY  WILLIAM  BRLTON 
HAROLD  EMERSON  BURKE. 

I 
ANTHONY'  SEAN  CHAVEZ 
LAMAR  ANTHON\'  CHILDS 
DAVID  THOMAS  CLONTZ 
GERALD  LORENZA  CREECH 
MAURICIO  GERA 

DRUMMOND 
RICHARD  PAUL  ERICKSON 
LEE  ALLAN  FORDYCE 

■  THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICE CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 

ROSANNE  Y.  CONWAY  SARAH  MARIE  NEILL 

DAVID  A.  ELLENBECKER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\T,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant.  Nurse  Corps 


BRADLEY  DENA 

ALEXANDER 
CURT  DOUGLAS  ANDERSEN 
CHARLES  PATRIC  ANTOLDI 
JL-DITH  DEADRICnC  BELLAS 
MARY  KATHERINE  BROWN 
NANCY  K   CONDON 
CRAIG  LEE  COOPER 
TINA  ANN  DAVTDSON 
DRUSILLA  JANE  ELLIOTT 
CYNTHIA  JEAN  GANTT 
KIMBERLY  ANN 

GRANVILLE 
JUDY  ELIZABETH  GRCXJVER 
KATHERINE  MARIE 

OULLON 
TERRY  JON  HALBBRITTER 
ARTHUR  BAXTER  J 

HANLEY 
TRACY  L.  HARRINGTON 


CATHARINE  MARY 

HOFFMAN 
JOELL  ANDREA  HOLMES 
LINDIA  GAIL  HUGHES 
JOSEPHINE  CAROL 

JENTCINS 
DENISE  JOHNSON 
DEBORAH  STARR  KIDDER 
JANET  MAURINE  KIMBELL 
LYNNE  ROWENA  KUECK 
RUTH  ANN  LONGENECKiai 
JOHN  THOMAS  MANNING 
CATHERINE  LIMBO 

MANUEL 
SIMONE  NINA  MARSAC 
MARGARET  MARY 

MCGINTY 
VELMA  LEE  MONTGOMERY 
TINA  LOUISE  NAWROCKI 
SUSAN  NEHILLA 
DENNIS  MERLE  ODELL 


ROSEMARIE  JOYCE 

PARADIS 
MARIA  ELIZABETH  PERRY 
ROBERT  FRANK  PROFETA 
ANN  R.WEWSKI 
BEVERLY  ANN  SASS 
SARAH  LOUISE  SCHULZ 
PAULA  YVONNE  SIMPSON 
DOROTHEA  ARNELL 

SLEDGE 


MICHELE  HERLINE  SMITH 
CASSANDRA  ANITA  SPEARS 
AMY  LOUISE  SPRINGMAN 
BOSS  rowe:na  P  STEVENS 
JOSEPH  GERARD  STOWELL 
MARY  A.  SUTHERLANT) 
SUSAN  LILLIAN  TITUS 
JENNIFER  ANN  TORRES 
CONSTANCE  LYNN 
WORLINE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADEl  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY'.  PU-RSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Nurse  Corps 


DONNA  MARIE  HAASE 
ANNE  REID  HALEY 
ROSANNE  IRENE  HARTLEl' 
LINDA  JANE  ANN  HOUDE 
LAURIE  ANN  IRWIN 
JOAN  ANNE  MCDERMOTT 
MICHAEL  ALASTAIR  NACE 
SUSAN  ANNE  PIERSOJJ 
RANDY  LEE  SHARP 
VICKI  LARRAINE  SIMMONS 


DONALD  WAYNE  ANDERSON 
SUSAN  MARIE  BESSING 
SANDRA  ANN  BIRCHFIELD 
STACEY  PAULINE  BOLIN 
KAREN  MARIE  BRANSON 
PATRICIA  MARY  BURNS 
NORMAN  FRAN 
CHARBONEAU 
HONE^"  LYNN  DEARMOND 
BRIAN  JAMES  DREW 
DEBRA  JO  ELLIOTT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTi' 
OFFICER.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  LINE  AS  A  LIMITED  DUTi'  OFFICER  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  531  AND  5589(  Al: 

To  be  lieutenant  limited  duty  officer 

WILLIAM  BOYD  ALLEN 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESER\'E  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS  CANTJIDATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER- 
MANENT ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE 
US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 

JEFFREY  M  ABBRUZZI 

FLORENTINO  E  ARENA 

PAMELA  S  ABERNATHY 

DAVID  F  ACQUAVELLA 

KRISTIN  ACQUAVELLA 

CHRISTOPHER  G  ADAMS 

JOHN  R  ADAMS 

MICHAEL  A   ADKINS 

SHANE  A   AHALT 

JOHN  E   ALANIS 

JOSEPH  J   ALBERTI.  JR 

MITCHELL  W   ALBIN 

JAVIER  ALMODOVAR 

HEIDI  A.  ALOISE 

SERHAT  ALPAR 

JASON  S  ALZNAUER 

SCOTT  R   ANDERSEN 

MATTHEW  J   ANT)ERSON 

MICHAEL  L  ANDERSON 

RICHARD  D   ANDERSON  III 

SEAN  R  ANDERSON 

MARK  ANDREWS 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  ANGELOPOULOS 

JAMES  P.  ANNUNZIATA 

JARED  L  ANTEVIL 

STEVEN  M   ANTHOLT.  JR. 

JULITO  T.  ANTOLIN.  JR. 

PAUL  A.  ARMSTRONG 

CRAIG  S  ARNESON 

ANTHONY  E.  ARNOLDS 

NERGENE  A.  ARQUELADA 

SCOTT  M   ASACK 

JOYCE  C.  ASCANO 

DAMASO  ASENCIO.  JR. 

KEITH  A.  AVERY 

RICHARD  D.  AVILA 

ROBERT  F   BAARSON.  JR. 

CRAIG  E  BACHO 

JAMES  L  BAILEY 

GREGORY  M    BAKER 

RICKY  L.  BAKER 

LUKE  H.  BALSAMO 

MARCELINO  C.  BALTERO 

JOHN  D   BANDY 

CHRISTOPHER  M   BARBER 

THOMAS  C   BARBOA 

MATTHEW  P   BARENTS 

TODD  E   BARNHILL 

JAMES  M.  BARRETT 

JONATHAN  S   BARROWS 

KEITH  W   BARTON 

GREGORY  J.  BATCHELDER 

JUSTIN  T   BATES 

MARCUS  P.  BAUER 

OLIVER  P   BAYONA 

ADRIAN  G   BEALE 

WILLIAM  A   BEDARD  III 

RICHARD  J    BEHRENS 

DAVID  W   BEISSLER 

ERIC  E  BELIN 

LIONEL  M  BELLA 

PAUL  J  BERNARDINO 

KEITH  C.  BERNHARDT 


DANIEL  J  BESSE 
MICHAEL  C  BIEMILLER 
JONATHAN  C.  BIERCE 
M.\RC  W.  BIGBIE 
BRANDON  L.  BIGELOW 
DALE  D.  BIGHAM 
BARRY  R  BILLMANTJ.  JR. 
CLAUDE  E  BIRD 
JOHN  R.  BLXBY 
DAVID  A.  BIZOT 
CRAIG  F.  BLACKBURN 
DUNCAN  R.  BLAIR 
THOMAS  E.  BLAKE.  JR. 
DAVID  G  BLENCOE 
RODNEY  D  BLEVINS 
JESSICA  L  BLORE 
RHONDA  W.  BONNAVILLE 
AARON  L.  BOOK 
TROY  D  BOOKER 
DALEW  BOPP 
ANDREW  J.  BORDICK 
ERNEST  W  BORUM 
BERNARD  J  BOSSUYT 
RANDALL  W  BOSTICK 
MICHAEL  C.  BOSWORTH 
CHRISTOPHER  D  BOTTORFF 
JASON  C.  BOWMAN 
BRIAN  D.  BOYCOURT 
RODNEY  R  BOYD 
CHRIS  G  BOYLE 
KENNETH  C  BOYSEN 
CHRISTOPHER  A  BRADSHAW 
DOUGLAS  M.  BRADSHAW 
DELIA  D.  BRADY 
DENNIS  A.  BRADY.  JR 
PATRICK  W  BRAME 
ROBERT  W.  BRANDT.  JR. 
NICOLE  A.  BRANDVOLD 
MATTHEW  J  BRAUN 
PAUL  A.  BREAULT.  JR. 
MICHAEL  A  BRIGGS 
SCOTT  A.  BRIQUELET 
MARY  M.  BRISTER 
PHIUP  M  BROCK 
CHAD  M  BROOKS 
TODD  M  BROSKI 
CHRISTOPHER  D  BROWN 
ERIC  P  BROWN 
KENNETH  J.  BROWN.  JR 
KEVIN  R  BROWN 
SHAWN  S.  BROWN 
JEREMY  D.  BRUNN 
JAMES  S.  BRUSKE 
STERLING  L  BRYSON 
JAMES  A  BUCHANAN 
JOSEPH  G.  BUCKLER 
SEAN  P  BUCKLEY 
CHAD  E  BUERMELE 
ANDREW  E  BUESCHER 
MARK  A.  BULKELEY 
MICHAEL  C  BULLOCK 
JEFFREY  J.  BURFORD 
CARL  J  BURGOS 
ADAM  L.  BURKS 
DEXTER  A.  BURLEW 
JOHN  S.  BURNETTE 
CHRISTOPHER  J  BURNS 
LARRY  D  BURTON 
VICTORW  L  BURTON 
ERIC  V  BUSH 
THOMAS  A  BUSHAW   ' 
DIANE  M.  BUTORAC 
RYAN  A.  BUXTON 
CHRISTOPHER  BUZIAK 
ROBERT  L.  BYERS 
ROB^TJ  V  CADOGAN 
ERIC  C.  CAHILL 
JOHN  R  CALLAWAY 
ANDREW  S  CAMERON 
FRANCISCO  J  CANTERO.  JR. 
JOSHUA  D  CANTOR 
CHRISTOPHER  B  CANTRELL 
JONATHAN  P.  CARDONA 
BRUCE  L  CARLTON 
JAMES  L  CAROLAND 
STEVEN  M  CARPENTER 
SAMUEL  A.  CARRINGTON 
SANTIAGO  M.  CARRIZOSA 
SHAUN  D  CARSTAIRS 
RAYMOND  R  CARTi' 
BRIAN  D.  CASEY 
JASON  R.  CASSANO 
MARYANN  T  CASTRO 
BRIAN  L.  CATHCART 
CLIVENS  R.  CELESTIN 
FRANK  C.  CERVASiO 
BRENT  T  CHAN-NELL 
RICHARD  C.  CHASTAIN 
HARISH  J.  CHAUHAN 
JUAN  J  CHAVEZ 
JAMES  CHEATHAM 
VINCENT  S  CHERNESKY 
SHARON  E.  CHISOM 
DENNIS  S.  CHO 
TROY  P.  CHRI8TENSEN 
KAREN  A  CHRISTIANSEN 
ROBERT  W.  CHRISTIE 
WILLIAM  A.  CISLER 
GILBERT  R.  CISNEROS 
BENEDICT  D.  CLARK 
DOUGLAS  L.  CLARK 
STEPHEN  A.  CLEARE 
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JAMIE  G   CLEARMAN 
ROBERT  L  CLIFTON 
MICHAEL  L  COE 
BRET  B  COLBY 
CHRISTOPHER  B  COLLINS 
THOMAS  R  COMFORT 
JOHN  C  COMPTON 
JOHN  F.  CONLEY 
STEVEN  M.  CONLON 
BRIAN  N  CONNER 
JOSEPH  R.  CONNER 
JAMES  R  COOK 
LAUREL  A   COOK 
JAMES  H   C<X)LEV 
STANLEY  L  COOLEY 
MICHAEL  J   COOLICAN 
MICHAEL  S   COONEY 
STEW  .ART  M   COPENHAVER 
SCOTT  J   CORBETT 
ANTJREW  N   COREY 
ERIC  C   CORRELL 
CHRISTOPHER  J   COUCH 
DANIEL  P.  COVELLI 
MICHAEL  T  COX,  JR. 
SELW\-N  J   CREWS 
DAVID  W-   CRISPELL 
RYAN  P.  CROLEY 
JOSEPH  T  CRONLEY 
JOHN  G.  CROOKS 
HEXMAN  A   CRUZ 
OSCAR  CUELLAR 
RAFAEL  CUELLAR 
LARMAR  CUNNINGHAM 
WARREN  E  CUPPS 
LEANNE  K.  CURRIE 
CHRISTOPHER  N   CURRY 
MATHEW  J   CUSOLITO 
CHRISTOPHER  -M   CZYZEWSKI 
NOEL  J    DAHLKE 
PATRICK  S   DAILY 
PAUL  M.  DALE 
JON  C  DANCKWERTH 
STEPHEN  W   DANEKER 
GEORGE  W   DANIEL 
PAULA  K   DANIELS 
WILLIAM  C   DARDIS 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  DARGIS 
CLIFFORD  T  DAVIS 
JASON  R   DAVIS 
P.\TRIC1A  L  DAVIS 
SCOTT  A   DAVIS 
DEANG   DAVISON.  II 
DARRELL  L  DAY 
THALMUS  D   DAY 
MARK  R  DECKER 
DEAN  D   DEDICATORIA 
JEFFERY  B  DEGARMO 
MAURICIO  H   DELGADO 
P.\UL  C  DEMARCELLUS 
TIMOTHY  R   DENEZZA 
JASON  R  DENTON 
ERIC  P   DESBOROUGH 
TORE  C   DEUTSCHMANN.  Ill 
SEAN  E  DEVICH 
GLEN  P   DEWEY 
DAVID  B  DIAMOND 
WENDY  DIAZ 
SCOTT  P   DICKINSON 
JAREMA  M   DIDOSZAK 
JAMES  R  DIETZ 
GASPAR  R.  DIGIOVANNA 
MICHAEL  J   DILLENDER 
ROBERT  P   DILLION 
CHRISTOPHER  C   DILORENZO 
JOSEPH  J   DIPONIO 
M.^TTHEW  C   DISCH 
CHARLES  S   DITTBENNER.  II 
THOMAS  E  DIXON 
LEONARD  S.  DOCKERY 
ROBERT  J.  DODSON 
BRIAN  K.  DOELFEL 
JASON  E  DOEaiING 
TIMOTHY  J   DOLAN 
BRYAN  J   DOMBROWSKY 
PA.MELA  J   DO.MITROVIC 
ROBERT  F   DONAHUE 
SEAN  T  DONAHUE 
DARREN  J.  DONLEY 
ADAM  J   DONOHOE 
JASON  K   DOUR 
RICHARD  H   DOWNEY 
SCOTT  C   DOWNEY 
MATTHEW  J   DRABIK 
SEAN  C   DRISCOLL 
ERIC  B   DROUKAS 
DAVID  W.  DRY 
MATTHEW  B  DLT3LEY 
ANTHONY  A   DUE 
ELIZABETH  T  DUGAN 
BERNARD  DUNLAP 
MARK  S   DUNNAOAN 
JOSEPH  E  DUPRE 
ROBERT  M   DURLACHER 
PAULM.  DURSO 
DAVID  C.  DYE 
JASON  W.  EARLY 
DARRELL  EASTER.  II 
ELLIS  A.  ECKLANT) 
JAMES  W   EDWARDS.  JR. 
SEAN  M    EOGE 
CHARLES  A   EHLENBEROER 
EDG.\R  J   EJERCITO 
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BRIAN  P   EUCOWITZ 
REBECCA  A    ELLIOTT 
DIRK  W   ELWELL 
BRANDON  N    EMANUEL 
BRADLEY  E.  EMERSON 
DAVID  N   ENGLISH 
CARLA  R   ESTEP 
MELANIE  A    ETZ 
KARL  R   ETZEL 
ROBERT  E   EVANS 
ROBERT  C   EVANS  MILLER 
PETER  T  EWALD 
JAMES  G    FABBY 
JASON  A.  FAIR 
GREGORY  S   FARLEY 
BRYAN  M    FARRESS 
MARC  A.  FASSNACHT 
JOSEPH  F.AUTH.  IV 
JOEL  E   FAY 
CHRISTINE  H    FEDOR 
ALLAN  S   FELICIANO 
MELISSA  G    FERRO 
TOM  FIFER 
SUSANNAH  T   FINCH 
J.\MESM    FINLEY 
JOHN  A    FISCHER 
MARK  A    FISCHER 
PETER  D   FITCH 
CHRISTOPHER  F.  FLAHERTY- 
STEPHEN  A    FLAHERTY 
ERIC  E   FLECKTEN 
BRIAN  C   FLICK 
ANT)REE  FLORVIL 
MAItA  C.  FLOURNOY 
GEORGE  A   FLO'iT) 
MICHAEL  A   FOCCIN 
EVANDER  F.  FOGLE 
MICHAEL  R    FOHNER 
DAVID  D   FOLDY 
CHRISTOPHER  S   FORD 
SHIELA  J.  FORD 
VALERIE  A    FORD 
CHARLES  A   FORTINBERRY 
JOEL  W   FOUST 
DANIEL  S   FOWLER 
JEREMY  R   FRANK 
WILLIE  T   FRAN-KLIN 
EUGENE  N   FRAN-KS 
WILLIAM  R   FRANS 
LISA  M    FRATTAROLI 
TROY  A    FRAZIER 
JEFFREY  S   FREELAM> 
STEVEN  F   FRILOUX 
EDWARD  K   FUHR 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  FUNTC 
CHRISTOPHER  L  GABRIEL 
JOHN  P  GAINOR 
KEVIN  R  GALLAGHER 
JENNY  B.  GALLEGOS 
JOHN  C  GALLEGRO 
JAVIER  GALLO 
BRENT  S  GALLOWAY 
MICHAEL  EGALVEZ 
DON  D  GALYON.  II 
AN-DREW  W  GARRETT 
DAVID  B  GARTRELL 
FR.\NClSCO  GASCA 
JAMES  R  S  GAYTON 
JOEL  D  GEBAUER 
JOHN  W  GEHLE 
BARRY  C  GEN-TRY 
NATHAN  R  GERHARDT 
SUCATA  GHATAK 
PETER  GIANGROSSO 
TI.VIOTHY  M   GIBBONEY 
MICHAEL  S  GILES 
SCOTT  A  GILES 
BRIAN  M   GILLIGAN 
JOHN  E  GILMORE 
BRIAN  J  GIN-NANE 
CHRISTOPHER  M  GIORDANO 
PHILLIP  A  GIST 

CHRISTOPHER  F  GLANZMANN.  JR. 
CHADWICK  A   GODLEWSKI 
MARK  C  GOETZE 
MICHAEL  C.  GOLDEN 
JOSEPH  E  GOLDMAN 
TINA  R.  GONZALEZ 
SHAWN  M.  GOODRICH 
HAYES  D  GORl 
WAYNE  J.  GOVEIA 
PATRICK  D  GRANT 
DEBORAH  C.  GRAVES 
WALTER  V  GRAY.  IV 
SCOTT  J.  GRAYBEAL 
TIMOTHY  A   GREATHOUSE 
BRYAN  T  GREENE 
JEANETTE  D  GREENE 
JEFFREY  A   GREGOR 
RONALD  L  GRIESENAUER 
MATTHEW  K   CRIFFIETH 
MALCOM    A  GRIFFIN 
WESLEY-  A  GRIFFIN 
JOHN  H   GRIMES 
STEFAN  M   GROETSCH 
MICHAEL  D.  GROSE 
KEVIN  D  GUARD 
DARREN  B  OUENTHER 
MISAEL  A   OUERRA 
QUILLIAN  GUNN.  Ill 
JEREMY  W  GUNTER 
MATHEW  O   GURGEL 


MICHAEL  R  CUSTAFSON.  U 
RUSSELL  S  GUTHRIE 
CHAD  D  GUYER 
ERICK  J   HAASE 
JOED  J   HADDAD 
P.\TRICK  J    HAGGARD 
JEREMY  D  HAHN 
BRET  P   HALDIN 
DERON  J.  HAIJ:Y 
RICHARD  D  HALL 
STANLEY  M   HAIJ. 
MOLLY  A   HAMILTON 
BRIAN  J   HAMUNG 
EMILY  P   HAMPTON 
DEREK  G   HAN-DLEY 
JASON  D   HAN-EY 
JEFFREY  R  HAN-RE 
JAMES  R  HANLY 
JOSHUA  C  HANSEN 
RANDAL  L  H.\N.'5SEN 
GEOFFREY  M   HARDIN 
STEVEN  T   HARFORD 
BRADS   HARKEN 
RICH.ARDA   HARMS 
DEREK  R.  HARP 
MATTHEW  C.  HARPER 
TIMOTHY  P   HARRENSTEIN 
TIMOTHY  L  HARRINGTON 
MICHAEL  T  HARRISON 
KENNETH  A   HARROD 
JOSEPH  A   HART 
FREDERICK  L.  HARTLEY 
ROBERT  T  HASENSTAB 
KIMBERLY  D.  HASKETT 
PAUL  A    HASLAM 
JULIA  D  HEBERT 
ROBERT  R   HEFFERN.AN 
FREDERIC  E   HEFFNER 
DANIEL  A   HEIDT 
KERRY  B   HEISS 
DANIEL  J   HELD 
JAMES  N   HELFRICH 
DAVID  P  HELGERSON 
SHAN-NON  W   HELZER 

JAMES  w  hendij:y 

JAMES  G   HEN-DRICKSON.  JR- 
LEE  A    HENDRICKSON 
LAWRENCE  H   HE3.KE.  Ill 
AN-DREW  C   HERTEL 
DANIEL  R   HESTAD 
DON  R   HEUMPHREUS 
JASON  R   HIDEK 
PETER  M   HILGARTH 
ANTHONY  N   HILL 
JOHN  F   HILL 
MICHAEL  P  HILVERT 
RHONDA  O   HINDS 
AN-DREW  L.  HIN-KLE 
CLA'i-rON  F.  HINTON 
RUSSELL  B   HISER 
MARGARET  H   HOEFNER 
CHRISTOPHER  J   HOEHN 
KEITH  A.  HOLIHAN 
SCOTT  J.  HOLLOWAY 
GREGORY  D   HOLMES 
MARK  J    HOLOWACH 
MATTHEW  R   HOLT 
MICHELE  D   HOLTZMAN 
RICHARD  G   HON  AN  II 
MATTHEW  F   HOPSON 
JIMMY  D  HORNE.  JR 
BRIAN  S   HORSTMAN 
JACK  E   HOUDESHELL 
MATTHEW  J   HOUGH 
THOMAS  J   HOUGHTON 
KENNETH  S   HOYING 
KEVIN  D   HUDSON 
JENNIFER  K   HUEBNER 
TRACIE  D  HUGHES 
MATTHEW  C   HUHNKE 
AN-DREW  L   HUIZENGA 
DANIEL  K   HUME 
KARL  F   HUMISTON 
RICHARD  D   HUNTER 
PAUL  R   HURLBERT 
JAMES  P   HURLEY 
MARK  P   HUTtST 
SCOTT  M    HUTH 
ANTHONY  T  ICAYAN 
JESUS  A   IGLESIAS 
DAVID  S.  INGRAM 
ViatNON  D   INGRAM  II 
JAMES  M   lORIO 
LANCE  A   JACKOLA 
DEDRIC  N   JACKSON 
JEFFERSON  P  JACKSON 
KEVIN  M.  JACKSON 
MICHAEL  JACKSON 
MATTHEW  J   JACOBS 
TODD  A   JACOBSON 
JEFFERY  P  JACOBY 
MICHAEL  E  JAMES 
JOSEPH  A   JANOS 
CRAIG  A  J  ARROW 
TRACY  E.  JAR  VIS 
JOCELYN  M   JAYME 
KENNETH  E  JEWELL 
WILLIAM  L.  JILES 
SUK  J   JIN- 
ANDREW  F  JOHN-KE 
MICHAEL  D  JOHNS 
THORSTEN  P  JOHNSEN 
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CASEY G   JOHNSON 
CRAIG  F  JOHNSON 
ERIK  C  JOHNSON 
GREG  A  JOHNSON 
JEROME  M  JOHNSON 
JONATHAN  E.  JOHNSON 
MICHAEL  S.  JOHNSTON 
STEVEN  P  JOHNSTON 
CHRISTOPHER  S  JONES 
DONALD  E  JONES 
MICHAEL  K.  JONES  IV 
RONALD  Q.  JONES 
RUSSELL  W.  JONES 
PETER  J  JORDAN 
CORRV  H.  JUEDEMAN 
KEVIN  K  JUNTUNEN 
MICHAEL  J.  KANE 
TRAVIS  T  KARLIN 
JAMES  M   KATIN 
DAVID  E  KAUFMAN 
JENNIFER  J   KAUP 
SEAN  D.  KEARNS 
JONATHAN  L  KEARV 
BERNARD  K   KEENAN 
ANNEC   KEITH 
JOSEPH  J   KELLER 
MATTHEW  D.  KELLER 
KENNETH  W  KELLY 
RAYNER  W.  KELSEY 
DAVID  M   KERR 
BRIAN  L.  KEYS 
CHRISTIAN  N   KIDDER 
BOYD  B  KILE 
JACKIE  L   KILLMAN 
KOLT  KILLMAN 
ROBERT  H   KIM 
JAMES  W   KING 
RICHARD  G.  KINNEAR 
KATHLEEN  A  KINSKE 
NEIL  C.  KLAPROTH 
JASON  E  KLEIN 
JONATHAN  P  KLINE 
JAMES  R  KLOSS 
SHANE  KLICH 
CHRISTPHERG   KNIGHT 
PATRICK  E   KOEHLER 
MATTHEW  G   KONOPHA 
JOHN  R   KOON 
BRIAN  F   KOWAL 
JOSEPH  J   KRASINSKI 
GARRETT  V   KRAUSE 
GREGORY  A   KKOLL 
DAVID  M    KRUM 
STEPHEN  L.  KUCALA 
DAVID  T  KUDISH 
DAVID  E.  KUHLMAN 
STANLEY  L.  KUMOR 
ALLEN  C  KUNKLE 
JEREMY  A   KUPCHO 
JERRY  D  KURINSKY 
STEPHEN  C.  LABASH 
DANIEL  P   LABYAK 
RONNIE  G   LAFLAMME 
CHRISTOPHER  S   LAKE 
DAVID  J   LALIBERTE 
LYNDSI  N   LAMKIN 
ADAM  L  LANDRY 
MICHAEL  J    LANG 
MICHAEL  R.  LANGE 
PAUL  J    LANZILOTTA 
BRENT  B   LAPP 
JAMES  M    LAROWE 
DAVID  B   LARSEN 
AARON  L  LARSON 
MICHAEL  A.  LAUGHERY 
ALISSA  A.  LAVIGNE 
DONALD  E  LAWSON 
JENNIFER  A   LEASURE 
RICHARD  K.  LEATON 
MICHAEL  R.  LEBESCH 
DEREK  R   LEEK 
MICHAEL  F.  LEFLORE 
JASON  C   LEHR 
MAGNUS  C   LESLIE 
DANIEL  P   LESSARD 
BRIAN  L   LEUPOLD 
BRENT  A   LEVANDEIR 
DAVID  A   LE\-Y- 
STUART  A   LE\T 
DARRELL  L.  LEWIS 
THOMAS  W.  LEWIS 
WILLIAM  N   LI 
GLENN  L  LICHTENBERGER 
DON  A   LIGHTER 
CHRISTOPHER  D   LIGHT 
ERIC  K   LINDBERO 
DANIEL  A.  LINQUIST 
MARK  B   LIPSCOMB 
ERIC  S.  LITZENBERC 
JONATHAN  B   LOANE 
JOHN  R   LOEBMAN-N 
TRINA  R   LOEFFLER 
KAREN  M    LOMMEL 
ABRAM  LONG 
KERRY  S   LONG 
BAYLEN  K    LOONEY 
STORMI  J    LOONEY 
PATRICK  D.  LOPATH 
BLAINE  S   LORIMER 
WILLIAM  E.  LOTH 
DAVID  C   LOTT 
ROBERT  E  LOUGHRAN  JR.. 


THOMAS  J   LOUGHRAN 
TIMOTHY  M    LOY 
DONALD  W   LUNDSTROM 
THOMAS  B   LUTKENHOUSE 
JAY  D  LUTZ 
JODY  L  LUTZ 
EARLT.  LYNCH  III.. 
MARK  C   LYNCH 
IAN  R.  MACIULIS 
DANIEL  L  MACKIN 
BRIAN  MAGNANI 
ANDREW  H   MAGNUS 
hlJOYV  B.  MAGRUDER 
LARRY  D   MAGUmE 
BRIAN  S.  MAHONEY 
PAUL  J   MAKAR 
JOSEPH  P.  MALETTA 
RICHARD  H   MALONE 
KEITH  W   MALY 
SHAWN  K.  MANGRUM 
RYAN  K   MANVILLE 
PATRICK  W   MANZO 
CHRISTOPHER  M   MANZUK 
QUENTIN  C   MAPLE 
EVE  E.  MARHAFER 
RICHARD  T  MARINO 
WILLIAM  D   MARKS  JR.. 
NATHANIEL  P  MARLER 
JOSE  A   MARRERO 
JOSE  J   MARROQUIN 
RUSSELL  L.  MARSH 
COLLEEN  D   MARSHALL 
KENNETH  C   MARSHALL 
ANDREW  C   MARTIN 
RODOLFO  E   MARTINEZ 
CHRISTOPHER  A   MARTINO 
THOMAS  A.  MARTUCCI.  Ill 
TRACIE  A.  MASHORE 
JOE  L  MASON.  JR 
REID  W   MATTHEWS 
GEORGE  N.  MAURICE 
NORMAN  F   MAXIM.  II 
SCOTT  D   MAXWELL 
GLENN  E   MAY'NARD 
CHRISTOPHER  A  MAYNES 
TROY  V   MAYS 
PATRICK  F   MCARDLE 
CHARLES  W   MCCAFFREY 
COLIN  G   MCCARTHY- 
JEFFERSON  E.  MCCOLLUM 
KENNETH  J    MCCRANK.  II 
MICHAEL  H    MCCURDY 
CHRISTOPHER  R   MCDOWELL 
CHARLES  R   MCENNAN 
GABY  L  MCEUEN 
AMY  D.  MCINTIRE 
BRIAN  MCKAY 
TIM  E.  MCKENZIE 
LAWRENCE  F.  MCKEOGH 
DIX  B  MCLAUGHLIN 
STACY  L   MCLAURIN 
CARLTON  C   MCLEOD 
DONNA  L   MCLEOD 
KEVIN  C.  MCMAINS 
RALPH  F   MCMANIS 
BRIAN  M    MCNEANY 
NICHOLE  L   MCNEELY 
JAMES  A   MCNICHOLAS 
JAMES  W   MCRAE.  JR 
STEPHEN  R  MEADE 
PATRICK  D   MEAGHER 
BRETT  M   MEARS 
ALLISON  S.  MECHAM 
WILLIAM  F   MERRITT 
JAMES  M    METCALFE 
GWEN  E.  METZ 
JAMES  G   MEYER 
PAULA  J   MECHAUD 
HAROLD  MIDENCE 
MICHAEL  T   MIHALY 
LAURA  A   MILANESE 
DAMON  D   MILBY 
ANDREW  S   MILLER 
CHAD  M    MILLER 
EailC  A   MILLER 
STEVEN  M    MILLER 
REIDD   MILLIGAN 
DENISE  E   MILTON 
CHAD  T  MINGO 
ANTHONY  L   MINNIEFIELD 
MARTA  H.  MIRECKI 
JAMES  R   MIRES 
FREDERICK  MISCHLER.  Ill 
DAVID  M    MITCHELL 
JAMES  R.  MITCHELL.  Ill 
ROBIN  L  MITCHELL 
JASON  S   MOAK 
MICHAEL  E   MOFFAT 
JOSEPH  M   MOLOUGHNEY.  JR 
MARK  J.  MONTANO 
MICHAEL  E   MONTEIRO 
LIAM  J   MONTGOMERY 
RONNIE  L   MOON 
JOSEPH  W   MOORHOUSE 
ERIC  J   MORALES 
MICHAEL  P   MORAN 
ZACHABY  L   MORELAND 
DAVID  V   MORGAN 
SAMUEL  L   MORGAN 
AMANT)A  L.  MORIN 
CHRISTOSG   MORRIS 
JULIE  D  MORRIS 


WILLIAM  J   MORRISSEY 
BRIAN  D  MORROW 
SPENCER  A   MOSELEY 
CAROLYN  O.  MOSIER 
ARTHUR  R.  MOSLOW 
MATTHEW  J.  MOW  AD 
GREGORY  M   MUHLNER 
KEVIN  M.  MULLANEY 
BARBARA  A   MULLEN 
ERIN  P  MULLIGAN 
JAMES  L.  MURPHY 
KEVIN  A.  MURPHY 
SIOBHAN  L.  MURPHY 
ROGER  D.  MUSSELMAN 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  MYERS 
DANIEL  E  NANCE 
SCOT  D  NAPOLETANO 
JOHN  P.  NEAL 
DANIEL  A   NELSON 
DARREN  W   NELSON 
STEVE  H   NELSON 
TOBEN  D.  NELSON 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  NERAD 
STEVEN  A.  NEWTON 
ANTHONY  NGUi'EN 
MARK  A.  NICHOLSON 
PETER  A.  NIEMAN 
ALBERTO  J.  NIETO 
MARK  E.  NIETO 
CAROLYN  E.  NOBEL 
BRUCE  D.  NOLAN 
JORGE  A  NOLASCO 
ANDREW  O  NOLD 
DAMON  E   NOLTING 
MICHAEL  E   NOONAN 
STEVEN  M   NORDTVEDT 
TONY  NORSWORTHY 
SCOTT  M   NOVINGER 
BENJAMIN  H   NUNNALLEE 
TODD  J.  OCHSNER 
DANIEL  P  OCONNOR 
MARGARET  A   OCONNOR 
DAVID  I  ODOM 
BRADLEY  T  ODONNELL 
SEAN  P.  ODONNELL 
STANFORD  B  OGLESBY 
MICHAEL  A.  OLEARY 
ROBERT  D  OLIVER  II 
MATTHEW  V   OLSON 
KEVIN  P.  OROURKE 
PATRICK  D.  OSBORNE 
JOSEPH  M.  OSWALD 
DAVID  J   OTOOLE 
JAMES  A.  OUELLETTE  JR. 
JASON  H  OWENS 
CHRISTOPHER  G   PACE 
EDWARD  J.  PADINSKE  JR 
LAWRENCE  E   PALMER 
LEE  ANN  M    PALOMINO 
MATTHEW  L.  PANGARO 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  PANKEY 
BRYAN  A   PARISEAULT 
MATTHEW  T.  PARKER 
TIMOTHY  V.  PARKER 
WENDELL  L  PASARABA 
VINIL  PATEL 
ROBERT  W   PATERSON 
CHASE  D   PATRICK 
JAWARA  C.  PATRICK 
JUSTIN  K.  PATRICK 
DONALD  J   PATTERSON  III 
MICHAEL  B   PA\-NE 
THOMAS  L   PEEPLES  JR 
FRANK  J   PELKOFER  III 
JEFFREY  P   PELLETIER 
STEPHEN  T.  PENEP ACKER 
JASON  S.  PENNA 
SAMUEL  D.  PENNINGTON 
JACK  B   PERKINS 
WILLIAM  A   PERKINS 
WILLIE  J.  PEaiKINS 
MATTHEW  J   PERUN 
JOSEPH  M   PERUSO 
MARTIN  R  PESUT 
ESLY  A   PETERS 
JOSEPH  D   PETERS 
ROBERT  E.  PETERS 
BRIAN  F   PETERSON 
JEFFREY  C   PETTY' 
NED  M   PEVERLEY  JR. 
MICHAEL  PFARRER 
KRISTOFFER  H   PFISTER 
SCOTT  R   PFISTER 
JASON  D.  PHILLIPS 
JASON  R   PHILLIPS 
MATTHEW  A   PHILLIPS 
CHAD  E  PIACENTI 
TABITHA  D   PIERZCHALA 
PAUL  M.  PIERZCHANOWSKI 
MARC  D.  PINATE 
DANIEL  J.  PLAFCAN 
JEFFREY  M    PLAISANCE 
RUBEN  D,  PLAZA  JR. 
JOSEPH  R  PLESCIA 
JOHN  F   PLUMB 
JOHN  L.  POGUE 
EDWARD  L   POINDEXTER 
JOSEPH  T  POOLE 
ADAM  D.  PORTER 
JESSE  E.  PORTER 
TERRY  E  POTTER 
JAMES  A.  POWELL 
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STEVEN  D.  PRATT 
TODD  C.  PRINGLE 
COLE  C  PRIZLER 
JOSEPH  E  PROBST 
J.VMEAU  R  PRYOR 
JOHN  J  PUDLOSKI 
JAMES  T.  PURIFOY.  JR. 
RANDALL  A  PURINTUN 
CHRISTOPHER  N  PURTILL 
JOHNATHAN  C  PUSKAS 
MATTHEW  T.  PYBURN 
PHILIP  J  PYLES 
CHARLES  B  RALEY 
JAMES  C  RAPLEY  HI 
NICKOLAS  L.  RAPLEY 
DAVID  P  RASMUSSEN 
SCOTT  P  RAYMOND 
LISA  A  REALE 
MARK  P  REAMS 
RODGER  D  REED 
ERIC  P  REMSEN 
ARISTIDES  G  RFYES 
ANTHONY  A  RICCI 
CHARLES  D  RICE.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  C  RICHARD 
RONALD  K  RICHARDS 
ERIC  L  RICHARDSON 
STEVEN  M  RIEDEL 
ANTHONY  C  ROACH 
ANNE  B  ROBERTS    ■< 
FRANK  L  ROBERTS 
JOHN  T  ROBERTS 
SHAWN  A.  ROBERTS 
RICKY-  L  ROBINS 
GODDARD  E  ROBINSON 
MATTHEW  H  ROBINSON 
RAY  P  ROBINSON 
SOLOMON  ROBINSON 
ROBERT  P  ROCH 
JAMES  A  RODGERS 
CHRISTOPHER  M  RODRICUES 
JOSE  L  RODRIGUEZ 
STEVEN  G  RODRIGUEZ 
ROBROY  ROEDEL 
RICHARD  ROGALIN.  JR. 
CHARLES  L  ROGERS 
JOSEPH  E  ROGERS 
JOSEPH  T  ROGERS 
STEPHEN  C  ROGERS 
RICHARD  R.  ROGUS 
KEITH  A  ROHWER 
DAVID  P  RONTCA 
DOUGLAS  W-  ROSA 
WILLIAM  J  ROSANA.  JR. 
TEDDY  ROSAYA 
LISA  F  ROSE 
JONATHAN  E  RUCKB^l 
JON  E  RUGG 
ROBERT  J  RULE 
DAVID  J  RUPPERT 
REGINALD  T.  RUSSELL 
JACK  W  RUST 
HAYES  L.  RUTTER 
JOHN  D  SACCOMANDO 
KENO  D  SADLER 
CHRISTOPHER  R  SALTER 
JORDAN  R  SAMORTIN 
BRYAN  T.  SAMUEL 
JOSE  L.  SANCHEZ 
BRADFORD  L.  SANDERS 
PATSY  SANDOVAL 
ANDREW  J  SANOCKI 
THERESA  D.  SANSONE 
CHRISTOPHER  P  SANTOS 
BARRY  C.  SASS 
ANTHONY  M.  SAUNDERS 
JONATHAN  D  SAVAGE 
SCOTT  G  SAVAGEAUX 
ANDREW  D  SAWYER 
JON  D  SCHABERT 
JASON  B.  SCHEFFER 
JENIFER  L  SCHELLENBEROER 
MICHAEL  R  SCHIFFERLE 
BRIAN  H  SCHIMMEL 
DANIEL  K.  SCHMICK 
AN-DREW  C  SCHMIDT 
JOHN  E.  SCHMIDT 
KEVIN  P  SCHULTZ 
RICHARD  J  SCHWARTE 
JEFFREY  L  SCIFERT 
MARC  S  SCOTCHI.AS 
DANIEL  L.  SCOTT  JR 
ROBERT  B  SCOTT 
SHELIA  D.  SCOTT 
JAMES  E.  SEDDON 
ANDRE  E.  SEKOWSKI 
CHRISTIAN  N.  SETTLEMIER 
DARRICK  J  SEYMORE 
WILLIAM  K.  SHAFLEY  III 
LEONARD  T  SHANKMAN 
MICHAEL  P  SHANNON 
RAVI  K  SHARMA 
DAVID  K.  SHARP 
BRIAN  J.  SHEAKLEY 
BLANK  T.  SHEARON 
ROBERT  R  SHELBY.  JR. 
PATRICK  L  SHELL 
SCOTT  H  SHERARD 
ZACHART  E  SHEREN 
ANGELINA  M.  SHERMAN 
JOSEPH  H  SHERMAN 
CHRISTOPHER  R.  SHERWOOD 
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RICHARD  E  SHETTLER 
STEPHEN  J   SHIPLETT.  JR. 
ANTHONY  T  SHORT 
THOMAS  E   SHULTZ 
CAROL  A  SHUPACK 
CRAIG  C   SICOLA 
BRETT  M   SIDES 
JONATHAN  B.  SIEOEL 
ROBERT  A   SIM 
DAVID  W-   SIM.MONS 
JOELLE  M    SIMONPIETRI 
ALEXANDRE  R   SINGLETON 
TRAVIS  D   SISK 
THOMAS  E   SLEDER 
BRADLEY  S   SLOCUM 
ANTHONY  C   SMITH 
BRIAN  T.  SMITH 
BROOK  A   SMITH 
CHARLES  R  SMITH 
CHRISTOPHER  R   SMITH 
CLIFFORD  A   SMITH 
DEANNA  J   SMITH 
ESTHER  A   SMITH 
GARY  F.  SMITH 
JANG   SMITH 
KEVIN  R.  SMITH 
LEONARD  J   SMITH 
MATTHEW  J   SMITH 
PAYTON  C   SMITH 
SHERRY  L   SMITH 
THADEOUS  C   SMITH 
MIRIAM  K   SMYTH 
TERENCE  M   SOBOLEWSKI 
ALEXANDER  T  SOE 
GABRIEL  E  SOLTERO 
JEFFREY  L  SORICELLI 
JEFF  W   SORRENTINO 
AXEL  W   SPENS 
ALFRED  J   SPEREDELOZZI 
LOUIS  V   SPICCIATI.  JR 
RICHARD  M   SPRINGER 
JASON  A.  STABENOW 
TARSHA  V   STACY 
CHRISTOPHER  M   STAFFORD 
ADAM  N   STANKS 
ERROL  J   8TANSBERRY 
GREGORY  E  STATON 
CRAIG  J.STEELE 
MEGHAN  E.  STEELE 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  STEENSMA 
JASON  D  STEGNER 
WILLIAM  J   STEGNER 
ROBERT  J    STEINBERG ER 
WILLIAM  L  STELLWAG.  JR 
ALEKSI  J.  STENBACK 
PAUL  R.  STEPHENSON 
ROBERT  L  STEPHENSON.  JR 
KEVIN  W   STERLING 
SCOTT  W  STETSON 
JASON  D.  STEVENS 
CLAUDE  R.  STEWART 
DAVID  G   STILL 
COY  R.  STINE 
RONALD  C   ST  MARTIN 
JAMES  E  STONE 
JONATHAN  C.  STON-E 
CAROLYN  A.  STORCK 
JEFFREY  R  STOTLER 
WILLIAM  P  STRADER 
CHRISTIAN  P   STRANT) 
JEFFREY  E  STRANGE 
JEFFREY  D  STROH 
LAWRENCE  V   STROUD 
SCOTT  J.  SUDA 
JERALD  J.  SUMMERS 
KEVIN  T.  SUTTON 
WILLIAM  A   SUTTON.  JR. 
VARUTH  T  SUW-ANKOSAI 
BRYAN  R  SWANN 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  SWANSON 
CHARLES  T.  SWEENEY 
ROBERT  E  SWEENEY 
JOHN  F.  SWEETER.  JR 
PETER  J.  SZCZEPANKIEWICZ 
SEAN  K   SZYMANSKI 
PEDRO  G  TAJALLE.  JR. 
CHARLES  B.  TALBOTT 
JOHNM   TATUIM 
CAMERON  L  TAYLOR 
J.AMES  M   TAYLOR 
STACEY  L  TAYLOR 
BRIAN  D  TERRIEN 
BRADLEY  B  TERRY 
JOEL  R  TESSIER 
ARMAND  T  TESTA 
BRENT  WTHIEC 
WOLFGANG  K   THIERS 
KIMBERLY  W   THIGPEN 
CHANNINC  J   THOM.AS 
JAMES  T  THOMAS 
JOHN  B  THOMAS  III 
KARL  A   THOMAS 
ROBERT  W  THO.MAS  JR 
ABRAHAM  A  THOMPSON 
JOHN  C   THURMOND 
MICHAEL  KTIBBS 
RODNEY  D  TILLOTSON 
MICHAEL  J  TITCOMBE 
BRETT  E  TITLE 
GREGORY  V   TOLLE 
STEPHEN  D  TOMLIN 
DAVID  A.  TORGERSON 


KATHERINE  A  TRAUTH 
ARTHUR  J  TRUJILLO 
JOSHUA  L  TUCKER 
SCOTT  A  TUCKER 
PAUL  A   TURCOTTE 
JUUAN  W  TY-LER 
MARK  J   VAGEDES 
VICTOR  C   VALENZUELA 
DARIN  L   VALLETTE 
JOHN  R.  VANBUREN 
RUSSELL  J    VANDIEPEN 
NOU  VANG 
EDWARD  M   VARGAS 
DANIEL  J   VASSAR 
BRIAN  K   VAZQUEZ 
CHRISTOPHER  R  VEGA 
VICTOR  V   VELASCO 
MATTHEW  A   VERICH 
DOMINICK  A   VINCENT 
JON  C   VINGE 
JEFFREY  W   VOIGT 
NICOLAS  R   VOLPICELLI 
JOHN  W   WADE 
PETER  N   WAINMAN 
ALEXANDER  R  .  WAKEFIELD 
ALEXIS  T  WALKER 
JAMES  A  WALKER 
JUNDY  C   WALERK 
ROBERT  G   WALKER 
STEPHEN  B  WALLER 
DARREN  C  WALLIS 
WILLIAM  C   WARBURTON  JR. 
JEFFERY  D  WARNER 
SEAN  D   WATER.MAN 
TIMOTHY  M   WATSON 
VINCENT  C   WATSON 
RONALD  WEATHERED 
MICHAEL  C   WEBER 
SCOTT  L.  WEBER 
ERICH  R  WEDAM 
SHAWN  K   WEIDERT 
DAVID  W   WEIDNER 
BRIAN  D  WEISS 
JEFFREY  D   WEITZ 
CORY  J   WELCH 
BRIAN  E  WEUSH 
COREY  J   W-EN-DLING 
GERALD  M   WINNER  III 
JIMMY  J.  WESTBROOKS 
DANIEL  F  WESTERHEIDE 
TODD  E.  W-HALEN 
AMY  L.  WHITE 
ROYG   WHITE  JR 
AMAHL  K   WILLIAMS 
BRYAN  T.  WILLIAMS 
CHRISTOPHER  J   WILLIAMS 
JASON  A.  WILLIAMS 
MICHAEL  E  WILUAMS 
MICHAEL  J   WILLIAMS 
ROBERT  J   WILLIAMS 
RUSSELL  V   WILLIAMS 
SHOWN  T  WILLIAMS 
DUMLIE  K   WILSON 
JOHN  M    WILSON 
KENNETH  S  WILSON 
RICCARDO  WILSON 
ROBERT  C   WILSON 
ELNORA  E  WINN 
MARK  S   WITHYCOMBE 
STEPHEN  J   WONG 
CHARLES  E  WOODARD 
DARRIN  L  WOODS 
ASTRID  E  WOODWARD 
AMY  E  W-OOTTEN 
RICHARD  M   WORMS  JR 
JAMES  T  WORTHINCTON  lU 
CYNTHIA  M   WRIGHT 
MILTON  E  WUERTZ 
THOMAS  M.  YANNONE  JR. 
NATHAN  D  YATES 
WILLIAM  J   YODER 
JI  H.  YOO 
NATHAN  S   YORK 
CHARLES  T  YOUNG  JR. 
DAVID  A   YOVANNO 
DAMON  R   YUHASZ 
ADAM  S   ZACHER 
RANDY  ZAMORA 
CARLA  N   ZEPPIERI 
PAUL  D.  ZIEGLER  JR 
DANIEL  F   ZIMMERMAN 
DAVID  E   ZmiNGER 
H.ARALD  ZUNDEL 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  OX 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  DUANE  A   WILLS.  567-48-7388 

IN  THE  NAVV 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  W-HILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSI- 
TION OF  IMPORTANCE  AN-D  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM   HEaCRY  G.  CHILES.  JR  .  224-52^  MH 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED   LIST   IN  THE  GRADE  IN^DICATED  UNDER 
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THE   PROVISIONS   OF  TITLE   10.    UNITED   STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1170: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM  ROBERT  K  U.  KIHUNE.  575-34-2923 
VICE  ADM  STEPHEN  F  LOFTUS.  03O-24-OM4 
REAR  ADM   EDWIN  R  KOHN.  JR  .  164-24-8054 

THE  FOIXOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALFi  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVV  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PER.MANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL.  PLTISUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  L'NITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

RADMlLHi  JOSEPH  JOHN  DANTONE.  JR  .  224-54-1251 
RADMlLHi  ROBERT  PHILIP  HICKEY.  050-34-6904 
RADMlLHi  JAY  LYtTS  JOHNSON.  389-46-3854 
RADMlLHi  JOHN  ALLEN  LOCKARD.  427-84-7946 
RADM(  LH 1  JOSEPH  SCOTT  WALKER.  547-58-3639 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  CADETS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  ARE  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ENSIGN  : 

JOHN  P  GREGG  III 
GEORGE  G   GRILLS 
SEAN  J.ORY'GIEL 
TODD  A.  HAVILAND 
TIMOTHY  L  HAWS 
DAWN  M.  HEATH 
DANIELLE  L   HEMBROOK 
PAUL  J   HENNELLY 
JAMES  J    HERLONG 
JONATHAN  HICKEY 
NATHAN  C   HIMES 
JOHN  HOLLINGSWORTH 
JAMES  F.  HOUCK 
THOMAS  T  HUBBLE 
MICHAEL  D.  HURSTA 
TRAC  T.  T   HLTNH 
WILLIAM  HYTIE 
TODD  S.  JAMES 
TANYA  L  JEITZ 
CHRISTOPHER  J   JENSEN 
KURT  T   KACPRZVNSKI 
THOMAS  J    KAMINSKI 
ROBERT  S   KEISTER 
SCOTT  A   KEISTER 
KENNETH  J   KENDRA 
JOHN  W   KENNEDY 
KIRK  W   KINDER 
KEVEN  M   KINO 
DAVID  J.  KING 
VERNON  L  KIPP 
J.\DON  KLOPSON 
MARC  W.  KNOWLTON 
DENNIS  KOH.\NVI 
ALO  H   KONSEN 
BRIAN  K   KOSHULSKY 
SHERMAN  M    LACEY 
SCOTT  C   LALIBERTE 
CHASE  R.  LANDON 
DOUGLAS  LIESS 
JOSEPH  B   LORING 
JENNIFER  H.  LUCAS 
MARK  MACANGA 
GREGORY  H   MAGEE.  JR. 
JAY  E   MAIN 
RYAN  D   .\I.\NNING 
PIERRE  G   MARTEL 
DAVID  J.  MARTi-N 
MICHAEL  C   MCKEAN 
JOSHUA  D   MCTACGART 
CARLR   MESSALLE 
JOHN  B  MICKETT 
AN'DREA  C   MILLER 
ERIC  J.  MILLER 
DENISE  MINAKOWSKI 
KEVIN  W   MOHR 
MARK  G   MOLAND 
JOSE  E  .MORA 
ELIZABETH  A.  MORE 
MATTHEW  J.  MOREHEAD 
JOHN  A   MORRISON 
RYAN  W   MURPHY 
THO.MAS  F   MURRAY 
GREGORY  W.  MYERS 
PATRICK  S   NELSON 
BRI.VN  K   NORBERG 
BRIAN  C   NLTTER 
ELAINE  A   O'BRIEN 
TOBIAS  M   OLSEN 
DANIEL  J   OSTERGAARD 
NORBERT  J    PAIL 
RONALD  PAILLIOTET 
D.\NIEL  K    PICKLES 
STACEY  A   PO.MMERENCK 
JOHN  W   PRUITT  III 
RICHARD  K   FURRIER 
JONATHAN  Q  QUACH 
REBECCA  M    RABACO 
THOMAS  C   REMMERS 
BRENDON  H   RITZ 
JOHN  G.  RIVERS 
CHRISTOPHER  C  ROACH 
LEE  M   ROSENBAUM 
CHRISTOPHER  M   ROTELLA 


SHARIF  A   ABDRABBO 
LARA  A   ALLISON 
SCOTT  ANDERSON 
CHRISTOPHER  J   ANDRES 
PATRICK  D  ARCHIBALD 
JENNIFER  H   ARKO 
DESARAE  ATNIP 
KENNETH  P.  BACKES 
DONALD  E  BADER 
CHRISTINE  F  BALKON 
JON  N   BALLWEBER 
TODD  S   BARDIN 
MICHAEL  D.  BARNER 
ERICH  J   BAUER 
RICHARD  W. 

BAUMGARTNER 
LANCE  C   J    BELBEN 
THOMAS  H   BELL 
TARAH  K.  BELL 
DAMON  L   BENTLY 
TROY  A.  BERRY 
CLINT  D.  BERRY 
ERIC  T.  BLACKBURN 
MEGAN  A   BLACKEBY 
RICH.ARD  C.  BOSTON 
GARY  R   BOWEN 
MICHAEL  J   BRAN'DHUBER 
TINA  M   BRIAND 
JAMES  J    BROCAN 
MARKO  R   BROZ 
STEPHEN  V.  BURDWN 
ROBERT  R   BURKE 
JAY  D  CAMPBELL 
MICHAEL  E.  CAMPBELL 
SEAN  M   CARROLL 
CHRISTOPHER  W  CARTER 
KEVIN  M   CHANDLER 
CHRISTOPHER  M   CHASE 
BENJAMIN  H   CLARK 
KLUT  A.  CLARKE 
JAMES  T  COBB 
LAURA  D  COLLINS 
CHRISTOPHER  J   CONLEY' 
RYAN  T  COOK 
THOMAS  F  COOPER 
DAVID  W  COOPER 
THOMAS  L  COPELAND 
SEAN  M   CROSS 
RUSSELL  E.  DASH 
ANTHONY  P   DAVIS 
CHRISTINA  M   DELEON 
CHAD  K   DEMAREST 
STEPHEN  W   DEPEW 
JOH  C   DETTLEFF 
CRAIG  G   DEWALT 
DAVID  C   DIAZ 
WILLIAM  H.  DINKELMANN 
ANGELIC  D.  DONOVAN 
ROBERT  J   DOR  AN  III 
JOSEPH  S   DEFRESNE 
JOSEPH  A   DUGAN 
EDWARD  L  DUGGS 
TODD  H   EICHBERG 
JAMES  P   ESPINO 
COLLIN  T   FAGAN 
THERESA  N   FASCESKI 
MATTHEW  J    FAY 
CHRISTIAN  A   FERGUSON 
ERIC  V   FINGER 
WILL  R.  FORD 
RICHARD  J.  FRATTARELLI 
MICHAEL  J.  FRENDER 
CHRISTOPHER  M   FRITZ 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  GALE 
MARIA  G.  GALMAN 
JORGE  C  GARRIDO 
TREVER  R  GEORGE 
KRISTOPHER  K  GHOLSON 
KY'E  M.  GILDER 
BRIAN  C  GLANDER 
MARK  A  GOLDEN 
DOUGLAS  D  GOODWIN 
KEVIN  E  GOUNALT5 


ERIC  W.  RUBIO 
GENNARO  A.  RUOCCO 
PATRICK  C  SCHREIBER 
LISA  H.  SCHULZ 
JENNIFER  A   SCOTT 
JERROLD  N   SGOBBO 
PATRICK  J.  SHAW 
AREX  B  SIGNEY 
DOUGLAS  C   SIMPSON 
VINCENT  J   SKWAREK 
SHAWN  A.  SLAYTON 
MATTHEW  B  SMITH 
CALEM   SMITH 
JON  S   SMITHERS 
BRANDON  L  STACK 
MICHAEL  S  STEWART 
TIFFANY  M   STUBBENDECK 
PAUL  D.  STUKUS 
CURTIS  L.  SUMROK 
JOSEPH  J    SUNDLAND 
RICHARD  T   SUNDLAND 
JAMES  P  SUTTON 
JASON  F   SWIM 
FRANCES  M  TASSONE 
PATRICIA  E.  TATE 
TOBIAH  T.  TAYLOR 
CONRAD  R  THEROUX 
MARC  A  THIBAULT 


CHRISTOPHER  A  THORPE 
RITCHER  L.  TIPTON 
GREGORY  B.  TLAPA 
TRISTAN  N  TODD 
STEPHEN  J 

VANESSENDELFT 
ELIZABETH  F.  VARELY 
CURTIS  L   VIRKAITIS 
MARK  VISLAY.  JR 
MARK  R   VLAUN 
TERRY  VOGLER 
JOHNT  WALTHALL 
ADAM  R  WASSERMAN 
AARON  E  WATERS 
SCOTT  J   WEAVER 
CHRISTINA  WENTJEROTH 
WARREN  J   WHEALTON 
MATTHEW  T  WHITE 
STEPHEN  R  WHITE 
CRAIG  J.  W-IESCHHORSTER 
DAVID  S   WILHEL.M 
JOSHUA  D   WTTTMAN 
TODD  L  WIZA 
HOWARD  H   WRIGHT 
ANN  L  ZEARFOSS 
APRIL  I   ZOHN 
ANNA  E  ZUKAS 
KATHLEEN  A   ZYGMUNT 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  624  AND  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
THE  OFFICER  IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  IS  ALSO 
BEING  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

"MARSHALL  R.  COX.  1800 

MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  major 

JEFFREY  J   SOLDATIS.  2814 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COMMANDERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  NAVY'  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  CAPTAIN.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDE  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 

KRIS  TIMERMAN  MARK  HEED  MILLKEN 

ACKERBAUER 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAV^'  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GR.\DE  OF  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  commander 

RICHARD  BURTON  WREN 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  lAKE  OF 
THE  NAV'^'  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUaiECT  TO  QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE  AS  APPROVED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  lieutanant  commander 

TIMOTHY  EUGENE  DURST         DAVID  MICHAEL  FOX 

THE  FOLLOWING-NA.MED  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PRO.MOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  L'NITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


JOHN  H   HEALEV 


IN  THE  ARMY 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  .\RMY.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  use.  SECTION  3366: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MICHAEL  S   ABBOTT.  421-64-7829 
ALLEN  R   ABELL.  317-50-9601 
ROBERT  ABERNATITY.  422-60-1721 
LEROY  ABNER   H9-44-9028 
DOUGLASS  ABRAMSON.  211-42-2459 
THOMAS  F   ADAMCVK.  344-36-7320 
JOHN  J    ADAMS.  160-74-7M4 
ROBERT  E  ADAMSKI.  064-36-6318 


SIMPLICIO  AGANAD.  578-66-7480 
WILLIA.M  AGRICOLA.  230-74-0749 
JOHN  H.  AILPORT.  535-56-4072 
WILLIAM  J.  AIRD.  225-70-^)765 
JEFFREY  AKAMATSU  566-92-5985 
ALAN  K   AKERS.  400-66-3083 
RICHARD  S   ALBERG   476-44-4832 
HANS  D.  ALBINUS.  568-82-1831 
WILLIAM  L  ALDRED.  413-74-3367 
DAVID  N   ALEXANT)ER.  400-82-5976 
ROBERT  E.  ALEXANDER.  411-78-4468 
ROBERT  W   ALEXANDER.  072-34-8081 
ROLAND  C.  ALEXANDER.  492-50-7165 
BRUCE  E  ALLEN.  059-38-4515 
DON  S   ALLEN.  439-72-7630 
CHARLES  R.  ALSBURY  501-^4-2813 
RODNEY  G   ALSUP.  404-66-1566 
ROBERT  F   ALTHERR.  298-42-1679 
BARBARA  J    AMSTER.  552-»»-2998 
SUSAN  P   .ANDERS.  231-70-5649 
GARY  E   ANDERSEN.  109-10-6774 
DANIEL  G   ANDERSON.  516-68^6862 
JOHN  W   ANDERSON.  374-48  7533 
MARTIN  F   ANDERSON.  018-44  8785 
MYRON  L   ANDERSON,  471-56-6238 
STEPHEN  ANDERSON.  566-68- 29;tO 
WILLIA.M  ANDERSON.  223-66^5464 
DONALD  C   ANDERTON.  529-66-^590 
WALTER  S   ANSEL.  568-80-3697 
HAROLD  S   ANSELL.  371-48-2296 
PERRY  E  ANTHONY.  434-76-9663 
HARRY  R   ARCHER.  526-72-3702 
HARRY  AREND.  076-36-0105 
KEITH  O  ARLUND.  003-40-6056 
ROBERT  ARMSTRONG.  212-48^7762 
RUSSELL  D   ARNESON.  394^46-5771 
JOHN  J    ARNOLD.  268-44-1549 
OSCAR  W   ASCHERL.  217-52-1753 
BRUCE  W   ASHMAN.  082-42-4931 
JANICE  L  ATWCKJD.  109-42  9809 
JOHN  P   AUBIN.  001-1(^2750 
SAMUEL  P  AUSBAND.  237  80-5652 
STEVE  P.  AUSTIN.  408^94-7540 
REMY  E   AUTZ.  527  54-n61 
MARIO  AVILA.  466-88-1938 
DONALD  E   BACHANT).  504-66-7272 
STEVEN  A   BACKER.  418-72-6806 
ERNEST  M    BAILEY.  422-54-8216 
LARRY  J   BAILEY.  587-12-1698 
RICHARD  A   BAIR.  261-84-2098 
THOMAS  A    BAIRD.  379^46-2279 
DAVID  L   BAKER.  378-62-9368 
RONALD  O   BAKER.  443-50-1183 
STANFORD  C   BAKER.  529-72-8616 
WAYKE  R   BAKER.  255-78-9490 
DANNY  C.  BALDWIN.  498-50-8630 
ROBERT  N   BALENTON.  430^92-2366 
tt'ILLIAM  D  BALIS.  439^70-1133 
VERNON  C   BALLARD.  237-70  8670 
ALBERT  BARDAVAN.  410-72-9201 
JAMES  BARFKNECHT.  516-54  5406 
DAVID  J    BARISANO.  032-12  7681 
JAMES  W    BARKELL.  174-44-0157 
MICHAEL  D   BARKS.  227  78-3230 
FREDDIE  L  BARNARD.  404^78  8472 
MICHAEL  L   BARNES.  225-74-8057 
DANIEL  W   BARR.  518  94  8151 
M.\RIANNE  BARR.  265^94-1111 
CURTISS  O   BARROWS.  008-38-2232 
PAMELA  S  BARTON,  247-86-8516 
FREDERICK  BARUZZI.  0U-3S-1028 
SILVIO  J,  BARUZZI.  011-38-1026 
HOMER  J    BASH.  623-62-6133 
JOHN  W   BASS.  420-66-7753 
EDW.^iHD  O.  BAST.  120-76-7035 
JAMES  W    BATES.  405-64-1301 
CHARLES  E   BATTLE.  238-70-1891 
SCOTT  W    BAXTER.  004-48-5699 
THOMAS  A    BAY.  463-94-0627 
MICHAEL  A   BEA.VI.  454-74-4050 
PENNT  A   BEAMER.  553-82-9581 
ROBERT  A    BEAN,  569-74-9832 
IGNATIUS  B   BEANS,  574-26-1682 
BENEDICT  BEARDSLEY,  046-44-7066 
JOHN  S   BEAVER   152-76^2245 
MARK  D  BECHER.  176-62-3031 
LARRY  D   BECKER,  507-72-1606 
DAVID  J    REINING,  280-46-3241 
JAMES  R,  BEIRNES,  JR,,  264-84-4303 
KENNETH  W,  BELL,  293-44-9581 
RICHARD  R   BELL,  225-76-1549 
CHRISTINE  BENDAS,  355-10^2017 
EDGAR  L   BENJAMIN.  251-76-2388 
LUCION  A.  BENNETT.  414-72-1665 
JON  D   BERLIN.  272-46-2300 
CHARLES  BERNSTEIN.  253-86-3558 
GERALDEA  BETTERSON.  435-86-1063 
GERALD  R   BETTY.  163-80-3579 
MICHAEL  S   BEVILLE.  264-82  1212 
CHARLES  R  BICKERS.  257-76-8652 
ROBERT  J    BIUIUS.  179-38-0372 
JAMES  E   BIRKHIMER.  315-48-9226 
JACK  R   BISHOP.  570-68-8238 
LEONARD  W   BISHOP.  066-14-1936 
DAVID  BLACKLEDGE.  244-90-1310 
KENNET  BLACKLEDGE.  422-«2  3187 
GERALD  BLACKWELL.  219-50^4610 
WILLIA.M  P   BLAICH.  086-10-9135 
HOMER  U   BLAIR,  413-88-5061 
JAMES  R   BLEVINS,  211-86-0308 
DANIEL  BLOODWORTH,  266-62-63:11 
MATTHEW  P   BLUE  III,  417-68-6677 
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ROBERT  L   BOATNER,  419-62-1303 
MICHAEL  BOATRIGHT,  409-76-0249 
KEITH  BOBENMOYER,  365-46-4533 
LARRY  BOCCAROSSA,  131-86-7178 
DOUGLAS  B,  BOCK,  310-60-7368 
ROBERT  J    BOLLIC,  510-48-5476 
ROBERT  C,  BOLTON,  444-50-8102 
RAYMON-D  J    BONDY,  291-52-8607 
DANIEL  G   BONNET,  546-80-4076 
RALPH  E   BOOKER,  208-40-7242 
RONNIE  M   BOOKER,  422-68-6867 
DONALD  V.  BOOTH,  370-58-2813 
DONALD  W   BORRMANN.  166-38^2128 
PAUL  S   BOUNDS.  449-90-1049 
KENNETH  M    BOURNE.  50O-6M 332 
LAWRENCE  BOUTERIE.  437-84-3258 
JAMES  J    BOLTIN.  009-34-0753 
THO.MAS  M   BOWE.  447-44-6672 
PHILLIP  E   BOWEN,  567-80-4949 
RICKI  F   BOWER   195-44-6036 
KERRY  A   BOWERS,  527  76-4899 
ROBERT  W    BOWERS,  113-74-2288 
ROBERT  J    BOWLES,  410-84-0823 
RONALD  D   BOWLING,  405-74-6451 
GERALD  M    BOYD,  504-66-8957 
ROBERT  G   BRAAF,  190-54-6160 
KEJIRY  M    BRACEY  422-74-6258 
GARY  R   BRADDOCK,  384-54-5051 
WENDELL  BRADFORD,  525-98-3953 
THOMAS  M    BRADLEY',  479-64-1721 
DAVID  A    BRADSHAW   450-78-3879 
BARRY  H   BRAMWELL,  228-64-9237 
DAVID  H    BRANDT,  027-10-5706 
JOHN  D   BRAN-DT  218-62-2161 
JAMES  F   BRANNON,  424-64-8012 
HENRY  K   BRASWELL,  248-94-9801 
JAMES  M   BREGE,  375-52-3201 
LEON  BREIDENSTEIN,  050-16-7427 
ALVIN  L   BRIDGES,  258-74-4190 
MARC  D   BBIERRE,  438-68-6176 
RALPH  A    BRILEY,  622-80-8291 
WALLACE  BRITTAIN,  239-7V1614 
DAVID  G    BRITTEN.  362-60-3222 
BENNIE  O   BROOKS.  466-72-8341 
RUSSELL  L   BROOKS.  210-1(^^5757 
THOMAS  C   BROOKS.  224-70-0288 
TILDEN  L   BROOKS   559-92-3269 
ROBERT  D   BROSHAR.  482-54-2235 
BRUCE  B   BROWN,  337-16-2423 
HARRY  B   BROWN  III.  420-70-0323 
R  D   BROWN.  513-46-1528 
WILLIAM  J   BROWN.  218-36-0877 
SHELDON  J   BRUCE.  475-66-5879 
JAMES  A.  BRYANT.  227-54-0278 
GARY  T   BUBLITZ,  389-48-0980 
FREDERICK  J   BUCK,  220-12-3082 
LINDA  M    BUCKNER,  345-42-7295 
RONAIJJ  V    BUETTNER,  474-62-5266 
JAMES  T   BULLARD  424-74-3712 
PHILLIP  R   BURCH  308-48-6233 
BENJA.MIN  BURGOS,  584-50-2114 
JAMES  W   BURKE,  219-50-4742 
JOHN  M,  BU'RKE.  551-86-4175 
THOMAS  J   BURLESON,  410-82-0454 
CHARLES  BURNS,  430-96^7594 
JOHN  W   BURNS,  539-52-4629 
GABY  S   BURROW,  227-70^7991 
JOHN  .M    BUTTINE,  125-42-3222 
JEFFERY  K   BUTTS,  247-96-3752 
ROBERT  A   BYES,  521-76-7682 
LEBARON  BYRD,  420-64-1341 
JAMES  H   BY'TNAR,  171-10-0964 
HORACIO  A  CABRERA,  584-28-8973 
GARY  S  CALABRESE,  019-10-7619 
DAVID  B  CALDWELL,  119-64-5998 
DONALD  S   CALDWELL,  228-70-6403 
RICHARD  CALDWELL  568-74-9329 
GERALD  L  CALHOUN,  256-74-0269 
LYTJN  D  CAMERDON,  518-48-8664 
ALELBERT  CAMPBELL,  163-32-8586 
BENJAMIN  CAMPBELL,  573-66-6704 
HAROLD  W  CAMPBELL,  227-80-2898 
JOHN  T  CAMPBELL,  014-10-7405 
ROLAND  L,  C.\NDEE.  668-70-1266 
JAMES  F,  CANNON,  197-42-2579 
LUCIEN  G   CANTON,  563-88-0131 
AMADOR  R,  CANTU,  459^94-8060 
FRANCIS  G   CAPUTO,  143-48-0713 
STEVEN  L  CAREY,  559-88-5081 
DONALD  L  CARLSON,  228-64-2389 
STANELY  J   CARLSON,  537-16-8487 
JOHN  B  CAR<X)N,  172-50-6154 
PETER  A   CAROZZA,  134-«M044 
DONALD  E,  CARROLL,  238-70-9557 
JOHN  D  CARROLL,  444-46-5199 
JOHN  E,  CARTER.  529-72-9883 
C.  C.  CARUSO.  472-62-1213 
JOHN  P  CASCIANO.  142-38-8098 
BRUCE  A.  CASELLA.  570-92-1615 
EDWIN  S   CASTLE,  483-70-3201 
WILLIAM  T  CEARLEY.  256-88-6580 
DANIEL  F   CHANDLER.  244-68-8359 
DAVID  A   CHANK.  095-36-0873 
CRAIG  S  CHAPMAN.  397-18-3365 
NORMAN  CHARLEVILLE.  193-58-1029 
JACK  R  CHARLTON.  538-42-6972 
WILLIAM  O  CHATWIN,  565-86-8511 
GERALD  CHERNICOFF,  200^38-5865 
DOUG  CHESNULOVITCH,  099-14-1153 
DENNIS  CHOJNOWSKI,  216-56-4550 
THOMAS  CHRISTENSEN,  529-72-4700 
REYNOL  CHRISTENSON,  105-10-8281 
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LARRY  J   CHRISTIAN  238-84-7909 
GEORGE  W  CHURCH,  354-40-0930 
HARRY  .M   CHURCH,  262-11-1508 
WALTER  CHYTERBOK,  318-1V1335 
DENNIS  C   CLAMAN,  178-62-6821 
BRENT  L  CLARK,  233-88-1293 
CHARLES  J   CLARK,  428-92-7104 
EUGENE  H   CLARK,  122-16-0812 
GEORGE  A   CLARKE  340-16- 1889 
JEFFREY  CLARY,  420-66-6348 
DONALD  J   CLAY'E,  587-78-2140 
LESTER  L,  CLEMENT,  445-52-1583 
DAVID  E  CLEMONS.  456-84-7499 
ROBERT  C   CLOUSE,  277-44-2774 
WILLIAM  0   COBB,  128-42-9420 
ROBERT  D  COCHRAN.  233-82-7451 
MICHAEL  J   COFFEY   469-18-6798 
RICHARD  A   COHOON   392-50-5201 
MICHAEL  H   COKER.  432-98-6083 
MICHAEL  W   COLBERT.  029-36-7768 
LLOY-D  V  COLE.  556-82-9809 
RICHARD  A   COLE.  567-80-3660 
MICHAEL  COLECROVE.  233-78-7621 
PAULD  COLEMAN.  528-78-3387 
GARY  M   COLUNS.  240-88-1456 
JEFFREY  M   COLLINS  011-42-0319 
JOHN  T   COLLINS.  131-10-6289 
MARTIN  D  COMPTON.  212-60-6500 
BARRY  E  CONBOY.  130-38-5083 
RONALD  P  CONLEY.  227-66-2134 
DAVID  H   CONNOLLY.  032-36-1419 
VICTOR  D  CONTI.  139-50-9249 
CARL  R  COOK.  444-54-8728 
CURTIS  L  C(X)K.  430-88-0172 
JOHN  B  COOLEY.  527-66-7228 
STEPHEN  A  COOLEY.  502-52-3140 
WILLIAM  H  COOPER,  269-48-2745 
JOHN  J   COPELAN,  JR,  262-80-5138 
GALE  P  CORBIN,  491-44-5465 
REBECCA  S  CORD,  454-90  3584 
JOHN  A   COREY,  345-10-5426 
JAMES  A   CORMAN,  507-60-9366 
LOUIS  F  COROSO,  045-14-7440 
JAMES  L  CORRELL,  246-86-1251 
JAMES  W  CORRIVEAU,  025-36-8627 
ROBERT  O  CORTEZ,  585-32-1529 
JAMES  H   COSTON,  224-70-7289 
JAMES  E  COUCH,  291-50-8780 
ARDWOOD  COURTNEY,  310-50-7999 
RAY  A  COURTNEY',  466-64-8478 
ROBERT  D  COWEN,  283-42-1291 
JEREL  L  COX,  246-78-0662 
JOHN  A    COX  410^70-5662 
HAROLD  W  COYLE,  156-44-8250 
HARRY  G,  CRAMER,  083-44-0794 
DAMIAN  K   CRANE,  506-68-2864 
LY'NN  D  CRAWFORD,  536-10-4590 
ROBERT  L  CRAWFORD,  575-82-9215 
SALVATORE  CREMONA,  062-42-1854 
DAVID  H   CRESS  114-84-1582 
FRED  D  CROSS,  407-78-9625 
RANDY  K   CROSS,  113-86-9015 
WILLIAM  B  CUDE,  523-62-8578 
LOUISA  L  CULLEM,  138-10-1097 
JAMES  W  CULLUM,  429-88-1937 
JOHN  D  CULP,  335-40-0036 
EDWARD  R   CUMMINCS,  214-56-9086 
STEPHEN  D  CURLEE,  267-84-3636 
DANIEL  O  CURRAN,  395-48-1100 
THOMAS  P  CUSIMANO,  348-46-3814 
MICHAEL  E  CUTTS,  088-42-5348 
JEAN  L   DABREAU,  091-42-5962 
CLYDE  DAELLENBACH,  517-52-7260 
DAVID  C   DAHL,  501-52-8068 
WALTER  DAHLMANN,  068-14-5632 
CHARLES  T   DALBEC.  338-42-9010 
THEODORE  DALIGDIG.  575-48-4078 
JOHN  M   DALINIS.  328-38-3930 
BRIAN  E  DALY.  048-38-7036 
JOE  C.  DANIEL,  262-86-0715 
WARREN  A   DANIEL,  252-82-5118 
PATRICIA  DANIELS,  534-44-5460 
JAMES  M   DAPORE,  274-12-6879 
B\"RON  M,  DARNELL,  417-72-2119 
DAVID  E,  DAVENPORT,  249-74-7171 
JAMES  E,  DAVENPORT,  032-36-8964 
MARY  E  DAVENPORT,  283-42-7905 
WILLIE  DAVENPORT  282-36-8639 
JAMES  D  DAVIDSON,  286-10-5647 
ROBERT  A,  DAVIDSON,  496-52-8211 
ALVIN  A,  DAVIS.  416-60-8386 
ELBERT  B,  DAVIS.  518-52-4300 
JEFFREY  A   DAVIS.  199-52-1474 
JOHN  G    DAVIS.  448-54-0400 
JOHN  N    DAVIS.  449-04-9966 
JOHN  T.  DAVIS.  264-86-8129 
RALPH  C.  DAVIS.  226-68-3681 
ROBERT  E.  DAVIS.  461-82-6944 
WILLIAM  A   DAVIS.  410-76-3891 
GARY  M.  DAWSON.  148-48-2689 
JESSE  L   DAY.  264-08-5562 
KENNETH  M   DAY.  519-64-0692 
RICHARD  L  DAY.  268-10-2362 
ANTHONY  DEBARTOU.  084-14-8703 
GEORGE  V   DECASTRO  148-36-3425 
WILLL^M  A   DECKER.  542-60-8604 
LEON  G   DEHAVEN.  526-76-4435 
DAVID  P   DEKORTE.  207-40-1895 
PETER  A   DELIA.  157-42-6226 
DAVID  P   DEMERS.  004-14-8434 
DONALD  J   DEMETZ.  JR  .  587-62-3682 
HUGH  M   DEN'N'Y.  536-62-7640 


JAMES  A  DENSLEY  391-50-3932 
GARRY  J   DERAMUS.  212-44-8500 
SAMUEL  A   DEROCCO.  086-38-8763 
ROBERT  W   DERR.  163-42-0958 
CHARLES  DETULLEO.  189-32-1499 
FREDERICK  DEWALD.  118-42-5004 
EDCARDO  DIAZ.  116-44-6619 
PEDRO  E  DIAZ.  584-36-8111 
GLENW   DICKEN.  288-44-0977 
STANXEY'  DICKERSON.  497-52-7073 
DAVID  F  DICKSON   432-78-1821 
CARL  D   DIETZ  470-50-4495 
KEN-NETH  R  DILEONE.  036-30-9444 
THOMAS  L  DILEY,  302-50-3246 
JOHN  C  DILLARD  418-68-9769 
ANTHONY  DIM.\RZIO.  206-12-3826 
JERRY  DINKELACKER   126-98-2576 
CARL  DISALVATORE.  031-38-1930 
LOUIS  F.  DISANTO.  067-44-0467 
DDCON.  LINDA  J  .  034-30-4345 
EDWARD  DLUGOLENSKI,  040-44-0307 
DENNY'  P,  DOBBINS,  458-78-1818 
JOHN  P  DOBYNS  387-12-8500 
CLEMENT  P  DONELON,  434-74-«86 
DANIEL  F  DONOHUE,  085-36-3743 
KENNETH  E  DONOVAN,  373-50-2976 
ROBERT  J    DONOVAN.  564-82-2380 
RONALD  E  DONOVAN.  565-62-3885 
JOHN  P.  DORAN.  552-84-3308 
PAUL  E  DORR.  521-74-9667 
JOHN  F   DOUGLAS,  24^92-7116 
DAVID  J    DOUGLASS.  3(^-56-5532 
CLARENCE  A  DOVER,  444-52  83S2 
WALTER  G   DRAGO  051-36- 9021 
CLAIR  L,  DRAPER  528-62-8012 
JOHN  R   DREBUS,  314-50-8597 
JON  W  DRVSDALE,  JR  ,  412  92-6470 
PATRICK  DUCHATEAU,  392-52-2383 
GEORGE  M    DU-DLEY,  561-60-1536 
GILFORD  C   DUDLEY  420-80-1633 
EDWARD  R  DUGGER,  414-70-8288 
WILLIAM  B   DULING  412-74-3010 
ARTHUR  H   DUMAS,  230-74-5491 
AUGU8TAV  M   DUNCAN,  153-10-1594 
JAN  E  DUNKELBERC,  440-18-2635 
DOUGLAS  E,  DUNLAP  289-50-2528 
ROBERT  M    DUNN  404-64-4941 
JAMES  J    DUNPHY,  118-38-4298 
WARREN  L  DUPUIS,  517-66-9795 
LOUIS  R  DUY'N'Y'A.  158-44-4138 
DANIEL  G   DLTRO,  327-46-1757 
GILBERT  DVORACEK,  409-94-2811 
ALLAN  G   DYER,  157-16-1295 
CHERYL  A   DYER.  479-62-9198 
JOSEPH  D  DYE8S.  425-98-4475 
STANLEY  J   DYKSTRA.  388-50-4318 
TODD  L.  EADS.  304-48-7168 
CHARLES  EACLESON.  542-54-2201 
ANTHONY  D   ECHOLS  464-90-2818 
WILLIAM  S   ECK  500-58-4400 
STEVEN  D   ECKER.  442-54-1777 
LYAL  A   EDGHILL.  051-40-0176 
GREGORY  B   EDWARDS.  253-92-8242 
JAMES  L  EDWARDS.  520-60-9150 
RONALD  T   EDWARDS.  170-34-9142 
STEVEN  C   EDWARDS.  486-58-1503 
ERIC  O  L  EGAN,  086-36-1081 
DENNIS  J    EICHER,  435-92-3481 
DENNIS  W   ELDRIDCE,  404-66-3806 
CHARLES  E   ELGIN,  329-44-4987 
MELVIN  ELLIOTT,  227-76-82n 
KEITH  K   ELLMERS,  097-38-3250 
TERRY  E  ELMORE,  228-74-3504 
RICHARD,  ELTZROTH  272-44-6024 
FREDERICK  EMEHISER,  518-52-7246 
MARVIN  E   EMERSON  496-52-3250 
DAVID  G   ENG   496-52-3250 
RANDALL  EPPERSON.  544-54-4892 
STEVEN  H   EPPERSON.  534-42-5277 
TERRY  L   ERBERT  445-46-9611 
ROBERT  C   ERICKSON,  203-40-6356 
WALLACE  ERICKSON.  473-56-2550 
DONALD  .M   ERNST.  410-84-4711 
SALVATOR  ERVOLINA.  066-42-0318 
MARIS  H   ESHLEMAN.  211-40-2684 
THOMAS  L  ESKER.  347-46-8643 
MICHAEL  ESSELMAN.  453-80-0194 
LARRY  D   ETZKORN.  340-38-5613 
TIMOTHY  T   EL-M.  555-96-8121 
ALY'CIA  M    EVANS.  258-86-5415 
DAVID  L   EVANS.  410-82-3875 
JEFFREY  C.  EVANS.  526-06-6678 
MICHAEL  E  EVANS   SR  .  524-58-3657 
ROBERT  R   EVANS.  461-90-6312 
STEPHEN  L   EYNARD.  499-48-7386 
REGINALD  J   FADDEN.  004-48-5046 
FRANK  J   FAHR.  145-40-2680 
BROCK  T   FALLON.  577-68-1564 
CHARLES  J    FANDEL,  549-7»6316 
MARCIT  A    FARMER,  312-60-0260 
ROBERT  E   FARMER,  524-66-8323 
MICHAEL  E   FARRELL,  347-44-3767 
RALPH  B   FARRELL,  426-96-1596 
THOMAS  D   FARRELL.  049-38-1239 
SCOTT  W   FAUGHT.  226-84-3134 
CHARLES  FAULCONER.  224-74-6648 
MICHAEL  J    FECHIK.  191-38-8972 
GEORGE  M    FEENEY.  053-36-6532 
DAVID  L  FELKER.  370-48-0158 
MARK  S   FENICE  202-36-7059 
JAMES  M.  FERGUSON.  428-94-9439 
JOSE  FERNANDEZ  RUIZ,  584-05-5479 
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PETER  J   FERRARA.  167-44-0087 
PALL  T   FERRELL,  404-64-7704 
WILLIAM  A   FERRELL.  539-56-4921 
MICHAEL  A   FERRILL,  306-52-7248 
THEODORE  C.  FERY.  542-64-4510 
RICHARD  L.  FETZER.  503-56-8193 
KENTJETH  L.  FIELDS.  407-40-0949 
ROBERT  L.  FINN.  217-54-0938 
DAVID  V   FINNELL.  498-58-1623 
JOSEPH  W   FISCHER.  4O2-«6-0132 
ALAN  L   FISHER.  305-50-7665 
DONALD  D   FITHIAN.  415-82-7165 
LAWRENCE  FITTING.  431-96-6509 
MICHAEL  FITZPATRICK.  037-34-5794 
GARY  J   FLEMING.  117-42-2169 
EDWIN  F   FLINT.  JR  .  553-84-3628 
ROLAND  A   FLORES.  451-94-1623 
TERRY  FOBBS  369-60-3063 
GERALD  W   FONTENOT.  433-78-1914 
GARY  D   FORD.  500^52-1534 
STEVEN  T  FORD.  035-36-4745 
KENNETH  A   FORREST.  557-82-1561 
MACK  H   FOUNTAIN.  587-88-5586 
WILLIAM  FOUNTAIN.  224-66-6158 
DANIEL  G.  FOUST.  183-40-9922 
DEAN  R   FOUST.  528-«-0692 
FREDERICK  FOWLER.  456-02-8332 
JOHN  B   FOWLER.  288-52-2620 
SAMUEL  R  FOWLER.  587^2-8866 
ROGER  A   FOWLES.  528-72-3332 
JAMES  A   FRALEV.  197-38-2086 
MURRAY  L.  FRANZ.  501-58-3803 
SCOTT  L  FRASER.  146-40-9128 
JAMES  R.  FREE.MAN.  255-78-9989 
IAN  G   FRENCH.  453-92-7827 
THOMAS  E   PRICKS.  257-78-3355 
JOHN  FRIEDLANDER.  132-38-0555 
LARRY  P  FRIEND.  214-14-1552 
CHARLES  F   FRISCH.  057-42-9921 
JOHN  D   FRITZ.  02S-44-970rr 
SANDRA  L   FRITZ.  475-56-0074 
WILLIAM  R   FROST.  317-50-2316 
KEITH  W   FRUEHAN.  076-38-5122 
ANTHONY  D   FUGEB.  377-44-8363 
RODNEY  K   FULLER.  457-94-1882 
KI.TIT  A  GABEL.  027-34-8115 
BOBBY  L  GADDIS.  524-68-5331 
RICHARD  GAOLIARDO.  177-36-3569 
AUSTIN  P  GAINES.  411-72-7520 
BARRY  B  GALLAGHER.  365-50-7070 
ROBERT  L  OALLAWAY.  565-80-4021 
WILLIAM  F  CALVIN.  546-74-3018 
BARBARA  D  GARCIA.  180-42-4682 
DELORIS  A  G.WtDER.  554-58-4361 
GLEN-N  H  GARDNER.  258-64-3511 
JOSEPH  C  GARDNER.  227-80-2477 
GARY  H  GARRETT.  431-86-0014 
PETER  H  GARRETT.  566-70-0792 
STEPHEN  GARRINCTON.  303-50-0047 
HOWARD  E  OARVAR.  112-34-2141 
JAMES  J  G.\RVEY.  184-40-2120 
RAYMOND  E.  CARVEY.  522-66-1025 
JOSEPH  W  GENTILE.  146-38-^618 
DONALD  D  GERIG  542-54-2582 
DAVID  R  GERLACH.  398-50-7904 
ROBERT  J  GIBBS.  548-56-0636 
CHARLES  D  GIBSON.  49M4-4639 
JOE  C  GILES.  430-08-9149 
KAREN  S  GILLETT.  223-82-9303 
DANIEL  P  GILLIGAN.  105-42-5057 
ROGER  E  GILLUM.  402-76-2081 
THOMAS  F  GILPIN.  472-18-9820 
BRUCE  W  CIN-N.  297-50-2118 
MARK  A  GINN.  262-92-6682 
MARK  R  GIROLAMO.  057-48-9008 
ALLEN  W  GLASS.  477-56-5612 
JOHN  P  GLEN^N.  178-42-5970 
JOHN  T.  GLISSON.  417-64-5524 
ROBERT  D  GLOVER.  269-54-1696 
RAYMOND  GODLESKI.  260-70-7139 
KATHLEEN  CODSALL.  393-58-5961 
JOSEPH  GOLDBERG.  199-38-8345 
PETER  S  GOLDBERG.  097-38-0808 
FRANCIS  G  GOMOLKA.  150-12-1066 
LOUIE  GONZALES.  553-72-1140 
MANUEL  E.  GONZALEZ.  266-94-3760 
GERALD  L  OOOCH.  403-54-1177 
ALLEN  L  GOODINE.  009-30-5SSO 
JOHN  A  GOSHORN.  227-70-5257 
JUNE  E  GOTOWICKI.  218-60-5242 
JAMES  L  GOUGH.  554-62-5557 
JON  G  GRABER.  392-44-8150 
THOMAS  V.  GRAHAM.  041-38-9223 
DAVID  D  GRAY.  503-56-0651 
ROBERT  B  GRAY.  487-52-2087 
ROBERT  E  GRAY.  153-40-8714 
HORST  G  GRECZMIEL.  157-42-0272 
BILLY  R  GREEN.  440-50-0180 
STANLEi-  GREEN-WOOD.  024-40-3434 
NANCY  L  GREGG.  265-88-0909 
GORDON  GREMILLION.  435-76-7892 
WAYNE  P  GRESH.  516-52-1087 
ALAN  E  GRICE.  403-76-6369 
JOHN  A  GRIECO.  082-48-3038 
DANIEL  F  ORICSON.  405-78-0031 
STANLEY  T.  GRIP.  034-42-2440 
ROBERT  L.  GRONSKI.  202-42-3911 
JAMES  J   GROSS.  096-40-5146 
WILLIAM  D  GROSS.  186-44-0906 
ROBERT  B  GROVE.  189-32-1670 
PHILLIP  R  GRUBBS.  251-82-8517 
CHARLES  I  GRUVER.  222-36-9137 


JOSEPH  GULINELLO   125-32-4776 
DENNIS  L  GUM.  307-60-0259 
DAVID  F  GUN-N.  568-58-0396 
JOHN  M  GUNTER.  514-50-9490 
CARL  E  GUSTAFSON.  585-22-3343 
TONY  G   GUSTIN.  445-48-6520 
ISA.^C  V  GUSUKUMA.  575-54-2574 
WILLIAM  C   HAASS.  450-90-697B 
DAN  HAENDEL.  024-40-7812 
LEE  D   HAFER.  171-36-8065 
MARK  J   HACAN.  020-38-8641 
LAWRENCE  HAGGERTi'.  325-38-5236 
JOHN  P   HAIRE.  585-50-0486 
THOMAS  D  HALEY.  390-56-7506 
ALLEN  R,  HALL.  105-42-0512 
KELLY  D   HALL.  223-70-7810 
JOSEPH  M    HAMM.  267-98-7370 
PAUL  F   HAMM.  220-48-4818 
ROGER  W   HAMMOCK.  521-74-7206 
RONALD  B  HAMMOND.  369-44-8367 
MARKL   H.^MPTON.  175-44-3506 
GAYLE  B   HAMRICK.  254-88-3296 
MACKEY  K   HANCOCK.  465-84-4463 
BRETT  L  HANKE.  500-50-7165 
COLIN  M   HAN-NINGS.  166-38-3091 
DOUGLAS  L   HANSEN.  528-74-5410 
DOUGLAS  R  HANSEN.  394-48-7206 
KARL  K.  HANSEN.  519-56-8626 
GEORGE  R   HANSON.  464-90-8213 
JOHN  F   HANSON.  380  54-9948 
GLEN  A   HARCEY   470-52-5503 
MARK  S.  HARDING,  569-76-4125 
JOHN  F   HARCRAVES.  466-96-8522 
DONALD  R   HARMON.  248-74-6014 
REX  S   HARPHai.  271-48-9712 
JOHN  W   HARRIS.  579-56-2626 
ROBERT  P   HARRIS.  430-88-4094 
VICTOR  W    H.^RRIS.  239-88-4850 
DONNAN  R   H.^JtRISON.  492-58-4250 
JAMES  H   HARRISON  249-94-4163 
RONALD  B  HARRISON.  429-92-9539 
WAYNE  L  HARRISON.  548-62-1621 
DANNY  C   HARVEY.  422-62-7330 
KEVIN  S.  HARVEY.  137-18-5800 
THOMAS  D   HASBROOK.  213-S2-3678 
GEORGE  T   HASLER.  198-50-3895 
CHARLES  B   HAVER.  585-30-0089 
BRENTON  L   HAWORTH.  313-50-5048 
GRANT  L   HA^T)EN.  217-52-6277 
SCOTT  F   HEALY.  069-38-1398 
DENNIS  L   HEATH.  243-80-0933 
ROBERT  D   HEATH.  203-42-3070 
WILLIAM  C  HECKEL.  186-40-4398 
KARL  D   HELLER.  183-50-2353 
LEWIS  HENDERSON.  205-38-0295 
TROY  L   HENDERSON.  250-78-1863 
VAN  B  HENDERSON.  224-80-9731 
STEVEN  P   HENRY.  568-94-1661 
JOHNNY'  C   HENSLEY.  246-86-8828 
PATRICK  HERMANSON.  398-52-6059 
FRANCIS  HERNANDEZ.  159-78-2722 
GILBERT  HERNANDEZ.  503-58-9151 
WAYNE  HERRINGTON.  467-62-7807 
CHARLES  R.  HIATT.  212-60-5226 
GREGORY  V   HICKS.  298-)6-5Tj« 
FREDERICK  HIGGINS.  037-32-4001 
WILLI  HILDEBRANDT.  481-56-0686 
MARK  W   HILL.  565-70-9193 
STEVEN  A  HILL.  231-62-2508 
TERRY  L.  HILL.  585-24-3100 
DAVID  V.  HINES.  164-42-6758 
KENNETH  E.  HINTON.  262-76-4043 
LEO  P   HIRREL.  215-62-9964 
RANDALL  8.  HLEDK.  540-64-9280 
CURTIS  L.  HOBBS.  249-82-3242 
JOHN  S.  HOBSON.  449-90-0316 
JOHN  L   HOCKING.  502-58-0759 
JOHN  A.  HODGES.  153-48-9361 
JACK  W   HOESLY.  392-52-4296 
MICHAEL  HOFBEBOER.  397-44-0572 
MICHAEL  H    HOFFMAN.  167-46-8019 
STEPHEN  D   HOGAN.  412-92-2466 
GAROLD  D   HOLCOMBE.  514-52-0114 
CHARLES  G   HOLDEN.  239-86-2090 
JAN  P.  HOLESOVSKY.  392-50-0286 
DONALD  R  HOLLAND.  435-84-2541 
WAYMAN  HOLLANT).  398-50-6707 
DENNY  L  HOLLOW  AY.  119-62-3610 
HUGH  W  HOLMES.  503-58-1847 
THEODORE  HOLZMANN.  055-40-3021 
STEPHEN  N   HONAKER.  232-78-6450 
JASPER  HONEYCUTT.  431-98-1358 
RODNEY  M   HONIG.  571-50-6222 
CHRIS  A.  HOOD.  293-44-2122 
GEORGE  L   HOPE.  009-36-9184 
RAYMOND  F   HOPKINS.  067-40-3902 
DANIEL  E  HORNER.  190-14-9448 
STANLEY  T   HOSKIN.  102-76-0066 
.\RTHUR  J   HOULE.  039-32-0868 
JONATHAN  M   HOUSE.  100-38-0784 
DAVID  E.  HOVDE.  394-54-2128 
ROBERT  W   HOWE.  517-56-8569 
.MICHAEL  R   HOWLAND.  334-11-5600 
DAVID  E.  HRICZAK  088-11-7755 
CRAIG  J.  HUCH.  138-72-2595 
ROBERT  D  HUDNALL.  258-86-1624 
FORREST  HUDSPETH.  212-58-8566 
GEORGE  B   HUFF.  306-50-7212 
MILES  HUFFSTUTLER.  123-56-8788 
CLYDE  L.  HUGHES.  223-70-2581 
JOHN  H.  HUMPHRIES.  142-14-2364 
CLARENCE  R.  HUNLEY.  225-64-0852 


GERALD  HUNNICUT.  216-86-5497 
THOMAS  F   HUNT.  216-66-1261 
IXJUGLAS  G.  HURST   128-31-5248 
JAMES  HUTCHISON.  040-36-0450 
BERYL  W  HYDER.  414-76-1791 
RONALD  A.  IRBY.  125-98-2674 
HERBERT  A   IRISH.  117-78-7437 
ALAN  K   ITO.  557-86-5217 
JEANINE  E  JACKSON.  520-54-7232 
ARTHUR  M   JAMES.  080-38-1533 
KIM  M   JAMES.  159-88-3864 
ZBIGNIEW  JANKOWSKI.  092-42-1184 
FRANK  B  JANOSKI.  151-44-7748 
CHARLES  N  JAY.  058-44-1301 
PAUL  I  JEHLE.  564-74-5292 
JEFFREY  M   JENSEN.  046-44-2071 
JERRY  L.  JENSEN.  507-70-1795 
KEITH  R  JEVONS.  514-52-2647 
VINCENT  P.  JIGA.  277-38-8925 
DENNIS  L  JINKINS.  462-88-3094 
WILLIAM  JOHANSEN.  487-52-3025 
CHARLES  H  JOHNSON.  267-78-1344 
DALE  R  JOHNSON.  393-56-0276 
DENNIS  K.  JOHNSON.  422-M-2118 
GARY  D  JOHNSON.  504-58-3935 
MICHAEL  R.  JOHNSON.  253-84-6172 
ROBERT  A  JOHNSON.  442-M-5236 
SCOTT  E  JOHNSON.  007-14-1751 
WILLIAM  JOHNSTON.  219-02-9518 
DAVID  R  JONES.  237-81-2259 
GABY  L  JONES.  552-72-7353 
GERALDINE  C  JONES.  216-70-3282 
HARVEY  L  JONES.  376-56-1171 
LEE  A.  JONES.  134-88-0890 
MATTHEW  A  JONES.  143-46-1230 
WILLIAM  C  JONES.  151-96-9665 
SAMUEL  S  JOSLIN.  112-36-0903 
ALAN  G.  JURISON.  200-42-9841 
LEONARD  KACHINSKY.  397-56-3405 
KEITH  K   KALMAN,  111-54-1407 
EDWARD  F   KAMMER  282-50-1722 
LESTER  J   KAMPEN.  503-60-8198 
CHARLES  A  KANDT.  553-80-2918 
DENNIS  R.  KARNS.  509-56-8701 
ROGER  W  KAUTZ.  395-54-7914 
WILLIAM  KAZDOBA.  138-36-7310 
GREGORY  R  KEECH.  201-38-9652 
MICHAEL  A   KEEPER.  518-62-1229 
GEORGE  F   KEENAN  424-64-5965 
WILLIAM  KEGERREIS.  208-12-3958 
NATHAN  R   KEITH.  514-46-7711 
WILL  KELIIPAAKAUA.  576-12-8902 
MICHAEL  A   KELLER.  299-44-4992 
RUSSELL  E  KELLER.  501-58-8418 
ARTHL-R  D   KELLY,  401-71-1796 
EDITH  H.  KELLY.  379-18-1169 
PAUL  T.  KEMPF.  337-14-8963 
JAMES  F   KEOUGH.  132-10-8860 
JON  R.  KER,  460-72-6791 
RICHARD  J   KIEHART.  200-14-5564 
SHARON  L.  KIESEL.  298-54-0572 
JERRY  D  KIMBLE.  282-56-7980 
MICHAEL  K   KING.  451-82-0467 
COLLIN  M   KINSEY.  294-14-9012 
DANIEL  E  KINSEY.  253-92-5228 
PAULA  E  KIRBY.  261-90-9350 
RONALD  D   KIRBV.  218-80-3775 
CARL  E  KIRK   560-58-0630 
MARY  P   KLEE.  394-48-7796 
PATRICK  J    KLEIN.  535-52-8051 
JOHN  F   KLINE.  298-54-2220 
JERRY  KLINGINSMITH.  500-56-3970 
CHARLES  T  KNIGHT.  561-76-3733 
JAMES  W   KNIGHT.  211-70-3002 
JOHN  F   KNIGHT   121-66-5653 
JOHNNY'  KNIGHTEN.  435-86-7206 
DAVID  L  KOCK.  182-62-0133 
FREDERICK  KOERNER.  288-54-4201 
MICHAEL  T  KOFF.  041-40-1577 
RICHARD  KOFFINKE.  024-44-6973 
GORDON  L.  KOHLTEK.  154-78-2735 
STANLEY  E  KOLLER.  353-10-3023 
LAWRENCE  KONG.  101-78-2667 
KENNETH  C   KONZAK.  536-56-2382 
KENNETH  B  KOON.  566-70-5511 
ANDREW  M.  KOPEC.  161-38-8742 
ALAN  S   KORNACKI.  117-14-5566 
RICHARD  A.  KOTCH.  079-34-1721 
WILLIAM  F  KOUS.  1M-80-6688 
ROBERT  A.  KRAMER.  273-50-1259 
ROBERT  A   KRAUSE.  483^62-9849 
MARY  L.  KRENEK.  162-92-2040 
MICHAEL  D   KROUSE.  519-68-9789 
REGGE  D  KRUEGER.  345-44-5066 
CHARLES  M   KUHL  097-44-8118 
JOHN  J.  KUHLE.  179-72-1670 
JERRY  A.  KULLOS.  527-82-1113 
IHOR  N   KUNY-NSKYJ.  370-52-0965 
DANIEL  KURCZOD'i'NA.  392-14-7627 
ROBERT  L.  KURTH.  167-76-0252 
CHARLES  B  LADD.  577-71-6183 
MARGARET  LAFRANCE.  290-52-0893 
LARREMORE  LAMONTE.  159-04-4514 
MICHAEL  F   LANASA.  098-10-3214 
MARK  E.  LANDERS.  301-50-7963 
VALTON  D   LANDRUM.  162-70-3711 
RICHARD  F   LANGE.  323-12-6973 
GEORGE  D.  LANNING.  541-60-1598 
ALEXANDER  LAPINSKI.  394-52-8146 
LEON  F   LAPOINT   150-38-2568 
ROBERT  E  LARA.  167-82-9827 
PAUL  B.  LARSON.  529-74-9136 
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DANIEL  R  L.\SATEUl.  413-76-1359 
HARVEY  L   LASELL.  538-48-2620 
Kl-RT  R   LAVIN.  125-36-6780 
DANIEL  R   LAVINE.  308-52-8974 
FRANCIS  J    LAWLESS.  1S7-38-0155 
STEVEN  M    LAWRENCE.  189-12-6070 
DARRYL  L   LAWS.  131-84-9483 
CHARLES  L   LAWSON.  338-18-7961 
RICHARD  A    LAWSON   198-38-9080 
BENJ.VMIN  R   LAWTON.  461-80-8017 
EDWARD  B   LA^'NE.  III.  423.72-6348 
MICHAEL  T   LEACH  573-82-0600 
ALAN  J    LECLAIR.  008-38-1956 
JOSEPH  H   LEDOUX.  435-70-1612 
CHARLES  B   LEE.  416-54-4512 
ELDRIDGE  L   LEE,  258-74-6627 
RONALD  P   LEFEVER.  392-18-0502 
AN-DREW  B   LEIDER,  062-41-8526 
R.^YMON-D  LEMANSKI.  389-52-2149 
RICHARD  LEM.MERMAN.  505-72-5195 
FRANK  J   LENGEL.  251-96-3681 
RICHARD  A    LENNON.  482-64-7793 
PATRICIA  A   LENNON.  268-86-3186 
JOSEPH  LEONELLI.  036-38-2270 
RICH  LEPLATTENIER.  130-38-2270 
BRENT  R   LESEBERG.  538-12-5815 
DENNIS  M    LESNIAK.  336-38-1305 
BERNARD  P   LEVAN.  122-66-1788 
GLEN'N  R  LEVAR.  286-48-1545 
MACK  E  LEWIS.  267-19-5018 
CEASAR  J   LEYSATH.  217-88-5506 
JAN  A   LICHTIG.  545-78-8279 
JOHN  D   LICK.  493-50-1457 
RICHARD  LIMEHOUSE.  219-82-5768 
ELIZABETH  LIPPMANN.  147  48-0935 
GEORGE  M    LIRA   463-76-1297 
RICHARD  LITTLETON.  226-68-4083 
ROGER  LIVINGSTON  528-72-5405 
JAMES  D   LOCKABY  219-78-8617 
JOHN  I   LODEN.  123-68-0836 
LAWRENCE  E   LOFTUS.  2T7 -14-4812 
STEW.AJIT  W    LONG.  223-84-2123 
ROSEMARY  R   LOPER.  264-80-7572 
JAMES  E   LOUIS,  135-80-1781 
ERNEST  G   LOVETT.  131-9M461 
TIMOTHY  LUBINSKY  392-52-1286 
JOHN  E   LUCHANSKY'   286-16-9895 
WILLIAM  H   LUKER.  369-18-5115 
DENNIS  E   LUTZ.  297-48-9078 
ERNEST  W    LUTZ.  434-84-3172 
RAYMON-D  R   LUTZ.  139-46-5559 
LESLIE  C.  LYONS.  459-90-6876 
ANTON  L   MACHAN"!'.  194-48-6969 
MICHAEL  MACKENZIE.  562-60-3898 
ROBERT  W   MACKIE.  491-52-1319 
AN-N  F   MACMURRAY.  052-10-5789 
CHRIS  E   MADONTI.  211-36-7791 
EDWARD  T   MAGDZIAK.  054-36-3534 
SAMUEL  B  MAGRUDER.  230-76-9551 
CHRISTOPER  MAIXNER.  226-76-2902 
DONNA  C   MAIZEL.  560-90-9163 
GERH.\RD  J    MAJER.  365-56^5863 
FORREST  D   MALCOMB  229-76-8624 
CARLOS  MALDONADO.  584-54-6294 
MARTIN  MALDONADO.  584-36-3096 
WARREN  E   MALLEN.  585-28-2990 
JOAN  F   MALLOY.  413-88-1111 
PAUL  E   MALMROSE.  154-12^1658 
STEPHEN  R   MANCE.  342-10^2381 
RICHARD  MANFREDI.  193-58-8826 
CHRISTOPHER  MANOS.  217-62-6523 
JOHN  C   MANTELL.  117-51-6110 
PETER  C  MARCEAU.  043-11-1086 
JOSEPH  L  MARCHAND.  010-38-7348 
RALPH  K   MARKARIAN.  035-32-2678 
DAVID  J.  MARKO.  290-16-6702 
BRIGITTE  B   MARTIN.  199-48-1076 
FRIEDRICH  MARTIN.  550-06-9011 
JASON  H   MARTIN.  217-54-1384 
LEWIS  A   MARTIN   224-71-8721 
PETER  D   MARTIN.  138-48-2719 
RONALD  D.  MARTIN.  114-46-4280 
WAYNE  K   MARTIN.  186-42-0115 
LOUIS  M   MARTINEZ.  081-42-7796 
HERBERT  I   MASON.  421-78- 580f7 
SUSAN  B   MASON   570-66-1119 
ROYCE  D  MASSEY.  121-70-2989 
JOHN  F   MATHEWS,  252-82-1209 
RUSSELL  G    MATHIS.  130-94-7881 
ROBERT  D,  M.'lTKIN.  167-98-4725 
ERICK  T.  MATTHYS.  165-96-3388 
ROGER  S.  MATZKIND.  561-92-8890 
STEPHEN  E   MAXEY.  333-12-0033 
RICHARD  T  MAY.  311-56-1139 
BOBBY  E  MAY-FIELD.  152-82-6378 
JOHN  L   MAYFIELD.  130-86-7861 
GREGORY  P   MAYNARD.  562-76-6733 
DOMINIC  MAZZOTTA,  172-44-5721 
JOHN  M   MCAULEY.  514-52-8518 
JOHN  T   MCBRAYER.  276-56-3938 
JEFFREY  C   MCCAN-N.  567-90-9690 
KEVIN  F   MCCARROLL.  061-44-8873 
JOHN  J.  MCC.\RTin'.  519-74-7880 
GLEN'N  H   MCCARTY.  108-80-7811 
CHARLES  MCCHRISTON.  409-80-5711 
WARNER  D.  MCCLL'RE.  576-50-5727 
JOHN  R   MCCOLLOM.  522-58-1596 
TERENCE  H   MCCOOL.  205-38-2936 
JOHN  C   MCCORMICK.  425-82-2674 
L1"NN  M    MCCRUM.  216-62-1779 
ROBERT  MCDERMOTT.  038-36-8365 
THOMAS  H   MCDONALD,  i 
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WILLIAM  H   MCELVEN   157-36-3890 
CHARLES  W   MCEWEN   412-72-7121 
MICHAEL  MCFADDEN.  159-16-1099 
DONALD  E  MCFELEA.  565-74-8388 
THEODORE  C   MCGANN.  264-13-3297 
PAUL  L  MCGILL.  431-11-7710 
THOMAS  MCGIN-NESS.  275-12-4613 
JOHN  W   MCGOWAN.  526-13-7702 
RICHARD  B   MCGRADY.  187-32-2740 
JAMES  E  MCGRATH.  211-807174 
BENNIER   MCGRIFF  247-84-7712 
FRANK  F   MCHUGH.  531-16-5125 
ROBERT  D   MCKENZIE.  160-96-0136 
STANLEY  MCKERCHER.  503-60-8649 
JOHN  P   MCL.\REN.  279-42-1730 
JOHN  F   MCLEAN.  151-12-4506 
CURTIS  S   MCLEMORE.  521-82-9849 
BRUCE  L   .MCMAHON.  114-36-1542 
LOUIS  E   MCMAHON.  011-40^0672 
KEVIN  L   MCMULLEN.  115-40^9199 
CHARLES  M   MCNEIL.  063-36-2277 
JAMES  W   MEADOR.  431-94-8468 
MICHAEL  W   MEANS.  395-56-0221 
FLORIAN  I   MEEKS.  101-64-1951 
ROBERT  J   MELCHER.  477-56-7993 
ARSENY  J    MELNICK.  279-54-2608 
ALETHA  M    MELZER  117-46-6296 
RAY.MON-D  E   MENARD  008-12  8722 
ROB  MERCERFALKOFF.  195-51^2889 
STEPHEN  MERCURIO.  152-34-2055 
THOMAS  F   .MERIGAN.  018-36-1583 
ANTHONY  K    MEROLA.  521-70-7565 
MELVIN  L   MERRILL  215-60^2381 
DONALD  W   MESECK.  081-40^2911 
JAMES  R   MESSING tlR   181  42-7679 
GILBERT  E   MESTLER.  093-46-7154 
MARTIN  B   METZ.  513-54-6698 
GERALD  W   MEYER.  390-54-8117 
JOHN  W    MIERS.  137-80-3937 
MILTON  Y   MICITA.  57848-8752 
THOMAS  C   MIHALEK.  282-54-3192 
MICHAEL  G   MILDE.  13»-«M941 
CLAIRE  M    MILLER.  164-12-4637 
GREGORY  R   MILLER  049-36-6211 
JOHN  R   MILLER.  513  58-5115 
RICHARD  A    MILLER.  237-92-2101 
LEWIS  E  MILLIGAN.  249-84-7719 
DAVID  N   MILLS.  251-80-3521 
KENNETH  P   MILLSAP.  191  51-5389 
JIMMY  D.  MINCHEW.  130-06-9258 
FREDERICK  E   MINER.  111-38-8683 
G.\RY  J   MINER.  129-81-6932 
KEITH  E   MIN-KLEY.  393-51  0210 
JAMES  F   MINOR.  446-50-1816 
LEWIS  MITCHELL.  456-82-0535 
AN"DRE  F   MIXON.  203-44-7606 
JAMES  R   MOBLEY.  103-72  8107 
DAVID  B   MOCK.  266-96-0377 
DAVID  A   MOELLER.  324-50-1819 
DANIEL  M   MOFFETT.  531  M- 3663 
LESLIE  L  MOFFETT.  498-50-0731 
RICHARD  W    MOLLICA.  559-82^0830 
JOSEPH  MON.\GHAN.  565-94-8195 
ANTHONY  P   MONCAYO.  062-50^3394 
RICHARD  C   MONCURE.  231-66-9053 
BRUCE  H   MONELL.  016-36-0217 
RICHARD.  MONEYPEN-NY.  301  46-4061 
JAMES  W   MON'K.  429-90-6839 
DAVID  A   MONTE.  009-30-1917 
DAVID  L   MOON.  291-38-8869 
ROBERTO   MOON.  454-72-6632 
THOMAS  P   MOORE.  025-36.«768 
DANIEL  O  MOORHEAD.  291-14  3766 
RICHARD  MOORHEAD.  312-50-6302 
ADELINA  B   MORALES.  064-36-5706 
DENNIS  P.  .MORGAN.  483-52-5077 
JOHN  F   MORGAN.  132-02-9158 
STEVEN  J   MORGAN  222-34-8828 
RICHARD  MORIWAKI  553-90-5235 
ALBERT  W   .MORRIS.  554-86-1435 
DAVID  A    MORRIS.  267-96-3823 
P.\TRICIA  A   MORRIS.  229-56-8717 
GEORGE  J    MORRISON.  516-64-1932 
WILLIAM  MORRISSEY.  121-16-7425 
KENNETH  .M    MORROW.  117-10^9596 
JOSEPH  MOTSINGER.  189-50-8107 
EVERETT  R   MOITJY.  561-68-0100 
JAMES  R   MOVE.  259-72-7913 
THOMAS  L   MOYER.  186-12-2700 
JOHN  D.  MUILENBURG.  501-58-1171 
DOUGLAS  MUIRHEID,  261-96-0751 
THOMAS  J   MULLEN.  308-46-3105 
MICHAEL  MULLIGAN.  484-64-2)43 
KENNETH  W   .MULLINS.  113-76-6990 
DENNIS  R   MULLOY.  314-48-0655 
EARL  D  MUNNS.  JR  .  393-60-1100 
WILLIAM  W   MYERS  568-62^5788 
ROY  G   MYHLHOUSEN  483-60-1837 
BRUCE  A  MYNATT.  301-14-1778 
GILLES  O   NADEAU.  004-11-6850 
EUGENE  NAHLEY.  045-32-0631 
LOU  ANN  NANNINI.  558-84-2791 
MICHAEL  A   NEAL.  374-42-1905 
DONALD  N   NEIDIG.  192-36-6800 
LEWIS  L   NEILSON.  186-  38-2198 
LEE  E  NELSON.  360-40-6345 
LOU  G.  NELSON.  253-88-3677 
THOMAS  D.  NELSON.  482-50-2089 
THOMAS  W.  NELSON.  469-56-9553 
JACK  F  NEVIN.  566-90-0497 
MICHAEL  J    NEW.  151-44-1602 
GLEN'N  D.  NEWELL.  543-64-7868 


FRANCIS  C  NEWTON.  020-12-3009 
FRANK  D   MAGRO.  220-16  1857 
REGINALD  NICHOLAS.  231-807403 
MICHAEL  R   NICHOLS.  186-60-7913 
PAUL  J   NICOLETTI    180-36-5700 
LOUIS  B  NILES.  549-74-1327 
ERNEST  M   NIX  419-72^1961 
TERRY  R  NOACK.  387-58  1233 
JAY  NOLEN   134-72-60FS6 
FREDERICK  NORDAl.  208-38-8220 
THOMAS  H   NUGENT.  036-38-2860 
DELL  H   NUNALEY   312-50-6875 
MICHAEL  E  NUNLEY.  293-16-1926 
WAYNE  A  OAKS  110-76-2100 
JOHN  F  OBITTS  264-04-8257 
BRYAN  R  OBOYLE  347-18-1511 
MARK  J   OCKWOOD.  392-58  5593 
HENRY  J   OCONNOR  121-66-6799 
PATRICK  ODON-NELL.  062-18  5297 
THOMAS  P  ODON'NELL.  142-44-7373 
WILLIE  H  OGLESBY.  247-80-3472 
THEODORE  H  OKAWA.  576-58-0874 
KEITH  D  OLIVFJl.  467-88-0750 
ROBERT  OLSCHESKY'   507-58-1160 
BRUCE  L  OLSON.  528-68-5368 
JACK  D  OLSON   183^72  3649 
JAMES  J   OLSON.  391-14- 7912 
LEE  E  OLSON.  389^44-6601 
LEONARD  R  OLSON.  45184  3342 
DENNIS  M   OMALLEY.  146-34  0907 
JOHN  R  OMALLEY.  492-50-4745 
DOUGLAS  M   OM.^TA.  220-58^7019 
MARTIN  J   ONEILL.  045-38^261 
MARK  J   OROPALLO.  105-38-9035 
RAYMOND  H  ORR  212-1V2523 
VICTOR  ORTIZMERCADO.  584-50^5260 
RUPERT  O  OSBORN.  JR..  408-84-0753 
DANIEL  OSTEN-DORPH.  356-38-8191 
KENNETH  L  OTEY   230-70-3338 
DAVID  A  OTTESEN.  562-82  3847 
JAMES  E  OTTO  492  54-5719 
GEOFFREY  OVENDEN.  032  38-3445 
HARRY  D  OWEN   523- 51-6115 
WILLIA.M  D  OWEN   529-78-1832 
JIMMY  J   OWENS   141  44-9173 
MITCHELL  A   PARIS  015-149561 
RONALD  M   PACKER  549  08  5813 
DONALD  L   PADGETT.  498-52-6901 
JOHN  W.  PADLEY.  287-50-3148 
LOUIS  J   PAESSUN.  282-44-2626 
ERNEST  F   PAGRAGAN.  070-31-9326 
CHARLES  E  PAINTER   108^90-6038 
ALBERTO   PALMER.  225-68-9786 
JOSEPH  R   PALMER.  254-86-8491 
ROGER  A    PAQUETTE.  035-34-8878 
BOYD  R  PARKER.  259-72-5202 
RICHARD  G   PAKER.  089-10^3071 
CHARLES  W   PARKS.  498^52-2111 
MICHAEL  A    PARKS  391-56-2841 
ROBERT  P.MIM  ENTER.  168  98^6768 
WA^'NE  L   PARSONS  OU-li  1352 
EDWARD  PASSARELU.  300-50  7587 
LASZIO  PASZTOR  JR     17344-2210 
JEFFREY  PAULDING.  115-14  5249 
HENRY  L   PAYNE  402-80-7589 
JAMES  E  PA^-NE.  406-76-1273 
JOHN  W   PEARCE.  438-84-1371 
PETER  T   PEARSE  203-36-6193 
JOSEPH  J    PECOR.\RO.  028- 36-0267 
ROBERT  E   PEECK.  152-44-9034 
THOMAS  E   PEEK.  113«>-3905 
IKE  I   PEEL  109  71  1760 
STANLEY  G   PEHL.  158-96-1729 
JAMES  R   PELECH.  312-12-8263 
CHARLES  B   PELTO.  133-78-4715 
THOMAS  M    PENTON.  421-605692 
PHILIP  D   PERRY.  279-44-2287 
JAMES  F   PERSON.  013-38-1952 
DENIS  J   PETCOVIC   160-36-4440 
ROBERT  D   PETERS.  215-16-3782 
SCOTT  C   PETERSON.  179-56-5435 
TORRE  A    PETERSON.  035-38-2551 
THOMAS  G   PETRICK.  424-60-0660 
RICHARD  PETTINGER.  127-38-7607 
MICHAEL  J    PFAUTH.  225-78-4270 
SIEGMUND  PFEIFER.  381-40-1262 
MARK  A   PFISTERER.  113-40-5635 
JOHN  C   PHARR.  159-16-2858 
GEORGE  F   PHELAN.  013-12-1195 
J.\MES  C   PHIPPS.  285-50-4321 
JOSEPH  C   PIENEZZA.  124-62-2487 
BARRY  N   PIERCE  091-36-5678 
PAUL  R  PILL.\R.  378-44-8338 
LARRY  G    PIT.MAN.  405-66-6775 
LIONEL  O   PITTMAN.  329-52-5865    ' 
TRAVIS  D   PITTMAN.  585-26-7791 
DAVID  J    PL.\GEMANN   517-68-6S87 
OTIS  L   PLEASANT  137-64-7077 
LEE  A   PLUMMER.  521-54-6264 
JAMES  A    POLHAMUS,  376-52-5282 
MARGARET  B,  POPE.  514-54-2756 
LLO^-D  E   PORTA.  415-80-7298 
ELEASE  PORTEE.  249-98-0512 
NEIL  R  PORTER.  537-50-1505 
PAUL  W   PORTER  421-66-5681 
CARL  N   POSTON.  113-84-5111 
BRUCE  W   POTTER.  Or-34-5680 
GARY  A   POTTER.  319-40-1774 
WILLIAM  R   POUSS.  271-44-7575 
LEWIS  R   POWELL  254-72-0117 
PAUL  A   POWELL.  158-76-3685 
RICH.\RD  O   POWELL.  228-68-9665 
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TERRENCE  A   POWERS  450-68-9497 
CHARLES  C   PRATT.  002-36-15«e 
EDWARD  PREISENDANZ  222-36-6056 
J.AMES  F   PRESTON.  504-66-5860 
NORMAN  L   PREVATTE.  244-80-5471 
BERNARD  J   PRICE,  226-68-0111 
CHRISTOP  PRfNSLOW   339-46-5026 
JOSEPH  A   FRISCO.  037-34-7487 
KENNETH  PRITCHARD  220-56-2525 
RICHARD  PROVENCHER  261-15-5921 
STEVEN  C   PTACEK,  497-60-8932 
JOSE  G   PL'ENTE.  456-74-5408 
AINO  E   PUIXES  220-56-2258 
CHARLES  H   PVRNELL.  214-48-9880 
CHARLES  A  QLIRK.  199-14-1194 
RUSSELL  W   RACK  389-60-8547 
THOMAS  P  RACHELS  267-70-6007 
JOEL  RADJENOMCH.  477-52-7298 
PAUL  J    RAFFAELI.  052-40-5546 
BRIAN  C  RAGLAXD   226-62-3390 
JESUS  RAMIREZ   466-74-1032 
JOSEPH  W   RANNFiV  485-66-5329 
MARK  A   RASSAS.  413-76-1624 
ANDREW  J   RAYMOND.  014-44-2670 
STEPHEN  A   RAVMONT).  438-88-7175 
DEBORAH  R  RE.^JD  380-48-4121 
RICH-ARD  C   READ   258-76-0282 
ROSE  F   REAGAN.  332-46-1483 
ROBERT  E  REAM   261-78-7819 
DEN^NIS  H   REASER  331-40-6175 
WILLIAM  REDDINGTON,  225-64-3638 
WILLIAM  R  REDELL.  434-88-7520 
THOMAS  B   REDFERN   299-18-0855 
THOMAS  H   REDFERN  228-66-8304 
DOUGLAS  REDFIELD.  121-36-3125 
EC   REED  JR    412-80-3544 
STEVE  M    REED.  415-86-7091 
ANTIREW  J   REESE.  476-64-2610 
TlMOTWi'  J   REGAN.  453-06-9595 
MICHAEL  REICHMAN.  516-56-1645 
STEPHEN  T  REILLV   145-38-1337 
RICKARD  E  REIN,  151-38-5811 
DALE  K   REMSING   465-76-5310 
CHARLES  C   REN-N   280-18-1007 
FRANCIS  REYNOLDS,  227-62-7066 
PETER  C   REY-NOLDS.  021-34-7850 
JOHN  P   RHEDJ   430-04-9566 
RAYMOND  L  RHODD  444-44-6646 
DALE  M   RHODES  037-34-2859 
RAOUL  A   RICCARDI   037-30-7875 
JOHN  F   RICH   529-62-4879 
AARON  RICHARDSON   248-96-4235 
HARRY  T   RICHART.  402-68-9515 
FRANCIS  RICHBOURG.  249-90-1918 
HENRY  C   RICHMOND.  406-74-8S96 
MARK  L  RIDOSH.  139-48-2172 
MAX  H   RIEWERTS.  158-32-6250 
KENNETH  W  RIGBY.  587-56-0830 
DONALD  RIPPLINGER   501-54-9015 
JAMES  I   RIRIE  566-72-1535 
CARL  P  RITTER  273-54-8067 
LUIS  RIVERA.  114-40-3569 
WAYNE  M   RIVERS.  004-48-7158 
JOHN  L   ROBBINS   141-IO-2012 
DAVID  L  ROBERTS.  257-90-6853 
ORVILLE  D  ROBERTS  504-46-1488 
TERRANCE  ROBERTS.  219-38-4674 
WILLIAM  C  ROBERTS.  440-16-5276 
RANDALL  ROBERTSON.  497-58-4258 
BARRY  L  ROBINSON  460-88-6324 
CRAIG  L  ROBINSON  008-40-9076 
STEVEN  R  ROBINSON.  402-74-5872 
VIRGINIA  L  ROBY.  438-62-9213 
BOBBY  L  RODDY.  415-78-2263 
CHARLES  RODRIGUEZ.  571-92-8250 
MARCELI  RODRIGUEZ.  452-66-1404 
ROBERT  RODRIGUEZ  096-42-3002 
DOUGLAS  S   ROGERS.  284-52-5731 
RAFAEL  ROJASREYES,  580-98-3515 
ROBERT  C   ROME.  437-70-5064 
CARL  L,  ROOF,  JR  ,  152-38-7691 
BERNARD  L  ROSATO.  045-38-3596 
MARGARET  A   ROSS.  444-46-2293 
MARK  A   ROSS.  465-68-8715 
THOMAS  A   ROSS.  415-86-1016 
BRUCE  M   ROSSI.  546-78-6971 
B.\RBARA  J   ROSSOW.  533-44-1488 
ROBERT  I   ROSSOW.  315-42-0935 
JONATHAN  K   ROST  348-46-8656 
RENARD  R  ROZZONI   089-44-9828 
PAYNE  V   RUCKER.  465-80-5871 
CHARLES  T.  RUFFIN.  587-54-9640 
MICHAEL  S,  RUGANI.  229-70-0583 
JOHN  B   RUHL.  217-60-2176 
WILLIAM  D  RUNDLE.  216-60-6461 
THOMAS  W.  RUTLEDGE.  124-38-7455 
MICHAEL  P   RYAN.  196-36-7384 
ROLAND  M   RYAN.  477-52-8014 
RALPH  A   SACZAWA.  011-3»-2253 
RAFAEL  F   SAHAGUN.  552-58-4618 
JAMES  R  SALIMBENE.  278-42-3939 
JOEL  L   SALMONS,  459-90-8551 
GREGORY  J    SANDERS.  528-70-6138 
JOHN  J   SANDERS.  249-96-4397 
MARVIN  O  SANDERS.  247-66-2848 
MAX  R  SANDERS.  254-84-5576 
SCOTT  D  SANDERS.  430-04-3439 
STEPHEN  M.  SANDERS.  578-74-3388 
ANGEL  L  SARRAGA  225-76-1315 
LAWRENCE  SAUCIER.  498-50-2470 
FREDERIC  SAUNDERS  023-36-2934 
JAMES  D.  SAL'NDERS.  261-74-0578 


ROBERT  H   SAV.VRESE.  047-16-8258 
GARY  L  SAWYER  411-82-4397 
FRANTC  L  SAXTON  446-46-1165 
DUANE  SCARBOROUGH.  221-34-8647 
JERRY  D   SCHACHER  541-52-7412 
OTTO  B  SCHACHT.  451-76-9513 
REGINA  SCHAFFNER.  235-80-7854 
DONALD  F  SCHARDT  344-42-9410 
STEVE  W   SCHLECT,  532-12-6489 
AUSTIN  B.  SCHMIDT,  227-74-5387 
LAWRENCE  SCHMIDT,  491-52-0466 
PAUL  J   SCHNEIDER.  329-14-9450 
SUSAN  M   SCHOECK  223-74-9817 
DOUGLAS  SCHOEN'BECK.  50+-68-5538 
SUSAN  SCHOEPPLEai.  154-16-1285 
JACK  SCHOESSLER.  462-78-6468 
JOHN  L   SCHOTT.  521-64-1721 
JOHN  H   SCHULTZ.  013-40-2389 
STEPHEN  P   SCHULTZ.  028-12-8680 
GREGORY  SCHUMACHER  343-46-9576 
DAVID  J    SCHUMAN-N,  193-12-1487 
CHAR  SCHWARTZMAN-N.  526-74-6854 
MICHAEL  J   SCOBA.  086-46-6683 
M.\RK  W   SCOTT.  536-52-8896 
RONALD  L   SCOTT.  546-70-2256 
STEVEN  D.  SCOTT,  585-42-7776 
LOUIS  J   SCOTTI.  456-02-5800 
MICHAEL  F   SCOTTO,  100-14-5183 
HENRY  P   SCULLY   448-44-7575 
MICHAEL  N   SEAMAN   317-44-2948 
JAMES  E  SEBREE.  285-52-5060 
MARK  R.  SEEGER.  310-50-5754 
NOEL  G   SEEK.  493-52-7416 
EDGAR  C.  SEELY.  205-36-7233 
STEPHEN  R   SEITZ.  302-52-8915 
JOSEPH  S   SERS.  437-92-8685 
EDWARD  D   SETHNESS.  457-70-9260 
JACK  F   SEWARD.  197-38-9058 
ANTON  L  SEYFRIED.  519-58-5846 
WALTER  S   SHAN-KS.  474-50-9080 
FREDERICK  A   SHAW   587-18-5230 
JEFFREY  L.  SHAW.  570-76-3577 
EDWARD  E  SHEETS,  290-52-8234 
LINDA  E  SHELLBIYV  511-54-2117 
VICKI  L  SHEPARD.  429-04-3049 
HUGH  D  SHINE,  466-88-8849 
SCOTT  L.  SHIRES,  227-64-7937 
ANTHON-Y'  G   SHIRLEY.  432-88-4321 
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JOHN  W   SHUBUCK.  206-34-3280 
NORMAN  E   SHUMAN,  082-46-8590 
ROBERT  L  SIDES,  240-74-2601 
WILLIAM  O  SIDES.  445-48-8511 
VICTOR  SIEBENECK.  274-40-6359 
DAVID  SILVERNAIL.  089-36-9264 
STEVE  R.  SIMMONS.  430-88-0740 
DANIEL  E.  SIMON.  266-82-5500 
STEPHEN  SIMONTON.  567-80-5520 
BRUCE  E   SIMPSON.  585-50-6021 
ROBERT  W   SIMPSON  229-80-9348 
WILLIAM  L   SIMS.  565-88-4581 
JOAN  S.  SISCO,  571-86-6547 
RICHARD  P   SISSON.  047-40-1070 
CHARLES  B   SKAGGS..  404-76-7815 
SHIRLEY  L.  SKIN-NER.  273-48-7908 
THEODORE  C   SKOKOS.  429-84-7411 
LEONETTE  W.  SLAY.  587-52-8179 
HAS  J   SLONE.  400-76-0087 
CHRISTOPHER  SMARDZ.  024-36-4084 
DAVID  C.  SMITH,  28644-4396 
DAVID  L  SMITH,  248-84-4534 
DAWSON  F   SMITH.  422-66-2139 
DONALD  E  SMITH.  458-82-4901 
FRANCIS  J,  SMITH.  180-12-7572 
OILMAN  L.  SMITH,  552-62-2246 
JEFFREY  K   SMITH,  533-46-9526 
JOHN  T,  SMITH.  416-66-3116 
JOSEPH  T  SMITH  428-80-2064 
MARK  S.  SMITH,  230-76-7841 
MILLEDGE  R,  SMITH.  139-36-6153 
NATHANIEL  SMITH.  422-58-1721 
NICHOLAS  L   SMITH.  543-46-5581 
RICHARD  E.  SMITH.  206-40-2862 
RONALD  B.  SMITH,  461-86-5112 
SAMUEL  J.  SMITH.  492-50-4977 
SIMS  H.  SMITH,  422-76-3986 
SOLOMON  SMITH.  416-70-2829 
WARREN  W.  SMITH.  516-54-4458 
WILLIE  J,  SMITH,  423-64-6721 
PAUL  S,  SMOLA,  180-10-7263 
HARLAN  J,  SMOLIN,  335-16-7532 
EDDIE  LSMOOT.  247-90-8251 
DAVID  J.  SNEAD.  215-48-7305 
JAMES  M.  SNOWDEN,  587-10-3905 
GREGORY  W.  SNYDER,  277-52-0059 
KENNETH  S,  SOLLARS.  279-12-1804 
WILL  SOLLENBERGER.  180-38-9756 
ALLEN  E.  SOSDIAN.  324-36-8299 
WILLIAM  SOUTHWICK.  549-60-9375 
JAMES  R,  SPACER.  231-66-6793 
WILLIAM  SPALDING.  198-12-9958 
MICHAEL  S.  SPAR.  068-14-5940 
DAVID  L.  SPENCER,  215-74-9032 
JIMMY  L.  STACY.  411-96-2839 
LINDA  M   STAGGS.  333-18-6129 
MATTHEW  STALLINGS.  487-56-5914 
JAMES  H.  STANCER.  JR.  511-16-9636 
FRANCIS  J   STANTSH.  179-38-1182 
DAVID  C,  STARK.  149-48-0597 
JOHN  E,  STARLING.  568-78-7717 
CHARLES  N.  STEED,  413-76-4007 
CHARLES  STEELMAN.  223-78-6496 


DAVID  S   STEIN  068-40-3968 
MARK  E  STENGEL  434-84-8398 
JAY  E  STEPHENS  049-36-5623 
JOSEPH  H   STEPP  238-86-1205 
RICKY-  D   STERLING.  504-58-1065 
AN-THON"i-  E   STERMER   404-66-7391 
JOHN  B   STERNS.  544-52-5725 
MICHAEL  L   STEVENS.  233-88-2009 
JOHN  E   STEWART,  429-02-1811 
ROBERT  L,  STEWART,  424-70-8506 
WILLIAM  D  STEWART,  542-58-8220 
MARCUS  C,  STILES,  429-88-5719 
JOSEPH  STOGSDILL.  247-86-6967 
STEPHEN  A,  STOHLA,  278-14-9962 
BENJAMIN  STONE.  248-94-9730 
BRIAN  P  STON"E,  276-46-6449 
NORMAN  W   STORRS  225-68-0883 
BRUCE  T.  STOUT,  585-30-0110 
FREDERICK  STRADER,  396-48-8416 
DAVID  M,  STRATMOEN,  585-36-1560 
NICHO  STRAVELAKIS.  280-12-2666 
WALTER  M   STRIETER  383-44-3569 
MARK  A.  STROBEL.  476-61-1922 
ALAN  R.  STROBRIDGE.  009-1O-C377 
CH.ARLES  STR0HMEIJ21.  150-10-2164 
JAMES  C.  STUBB8,  587-10-1026 
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ROBERT  W   SYLCOX.  081-40-4593 
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ALAN  C  TAKAO.  542-64-5330 
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FRANCIS  E,  TARPLEY.  219-62-6435 
RALPH  TATULINSKI.  280-40-7395 
FRANCIS  TAVENNER.  228-68-3257 
JOHN  P  TAYLOR.  250-76-0088 
JOYCE  L  TAYLOR.  448-54-8250 
LULA  P.  TAYLOR.  383-52-6935 
SCOTT  G.  TCHON.  343-44-5740 
ZIA  Z.  TELFAIR.  551-70-1502 
MCKINLEY  TENNTSON  404-74-2108 
GREGORY  THIRNBECK.  485-64-8416 
DAVID  W.  THOMAS.  355-38-9576 
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JAMES  G.  THOMAS.  261-19-7094 
JOSEPH  L  THOMAS.  248-82-2498 
WALTER  L.  THOMAS,  443-48-4024 
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JAMES  W,  UTLEY,  414-80-8884 
RICARDO  A  VALDEZ.  465-68-1142 
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DWIGHT  S   WEBSTER,  406-94-1138 
ROBERT  H   WEBSTER  492-48-7045 
DEN-NIS  J,  WEIPERT.  365-56-7644 
LESLIE  R  WELCH.  404-66-8000 
CHRIS  H   WELLS.  436-82-9012 
GEORGE  E  WENGER.  180-38-9500 
SHEPPARD  WERLEIN.  449-86-3555 
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ROBERT  J   WERNER  096-40-9006 
MICHAEL  WERSOSKY.  003-42-5135 
EARL  B  WEST  437-64-3393 
CHARLES  E  WHITE.  180-42-1561 
CHARLES  L  WHITE.  409-70-9491 
JEAN  M   WHITE  416-80-1552 
WILLIAM  T  WHITE.  224-74-8531 
EN^NIS  C  WHITEHEAD.  231-82-9925 
JOICE  S  WHITEHORN.  227-78-3335 
HENRY  WHITEHURST.  234-70-9133 
JOHN  L   WHITEMAN  261-88-2685 
CHARLES  WHITLOCK  208-42-5122 
WILLIAM  WHITT.AKER.  219-60-8363 
CARLT  WHITTEN   421-72-3232 
RONNIE  WHITTINGTON    436-90-8141 
ROBERT  WHITWORTH.  446-50-5880 
WILLIAM  P   WICKMAN.  011-12-7302 
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PATRICK  L  WIDNER.  439-94-7944 
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JAMES  O  WILES  237-62-2280 
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EDGAR  B  WILLIAMS   472-54-5084 
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TOM  L  WILLIAMS  425-92-6058 
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THOMAS  R  WILSON.  463-80-2455 
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FRANK  WING.  537-50-7187 
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L.\RRY  V  WISE.  248-80-5485 
JAMES  WISENBAKER  554-92-4874 
THOMAS  WISHOWSKI.  092-32-9163 
MICHAE  WISNIEWSKI.  275-44-2974 
JAMES  J   WITHERS.  403-75-7124 
CHRISTOPHER  WOGAN.  207-40-9547 


PAUL  K   WOHL  507-68-8567 
WAYTCE  G   WOJDA.  320-38-2262 
ERNEST  L  WOLTERS.  368-50-2(r!6 
LAURENCE  A   WOMACK   235-78-2806 
KATHY  S   WOOD.  416-66-8780 
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SALLY  A   WRIGHT   165-16-6111 
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RONALD  WRIGHTSIL  456-84-0650 
DAVID  L  WRIKEMAN   268-44-2466 
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PAUL  W   WTN-N.  253-74-6848 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  A  COVENANT 
BETWEEN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK  CAUCUS  AND  THE  NA- 
TION OF  ISLAM 


HON.  MAJOR  H  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1994 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  2 
weeks,  much  has  t)een  said  about  a  so-called 
covenant  between  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Nation  of  Islam.  This  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  a  direct  result  of  hateful 
remarks  made  by  Khallid  Abdual  Muhammad, 
the  national  assistant  to  Nation  of  Islam  leader 
Louis  Farrakhan.  This  week,  I  issued  a  public 
statement  at)out  the  controversy,  which  I  ask 
to  be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

STATEME.NT  OF   CONGRESSMAN    MAJOR   OWENS 

ON  THE  Question  of  the  Covenant  Be- 
tween THE  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  the  Nation  of  Islam:  A  Call  to  Ag- 

GRESSrVELY  REAFFIRM  AND  REBUILD  THE  CO- 
ALITION OF  THE  Caring  Majority  With  Af- 
rican-Americans AND  Jews  as  the  Nu- 
cleus OF  THE  Coalition 

There  is  a  dangerous  poison  in  the  political 
atmosphere  of  America  which  must  be  con- 
fronted ag-gressively.  A  Coalition  which 
could  contribute  greatly  to  the  salvation  of 
our  nation  is  being  bombarded  and  must  be 
defended  not  with  mere  denunciations,  but 
by  a  comprehensive  and  overwhelming  coun- 
terattack. 

A  recent,  unprecedented  vile,  antl-semitic. 
anti-human  and  obscene  speech  by  a  Nation 
of  Islam  spokesman.  Khalid  Mohammed,  has 
triggered  a  chain  reaction  which  if  not  halt- 
ed, will  sabotage  our  vital  Coalition  beyond 
reconstruction.  No  rational,  decent  human 
being  can  defend  Mr.  Mohammed's  speech; 
however,  since  his  immediate  superior.  Min- 
ister Louis  Farrakhan  has  refused  to  de- 
nounce the  New  Jersey  speech  of  his  fol- 
lower, the  spotlight  is  appropriately  focused 
on  Minister  Farrakhan.  And  in  the  chain  re- 
action of  political  logic  all  of  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  presently  allied  with  Farrakhan 
have  t)ecome  the  object  of  scrutiny.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  announcement  by  its  Chairman 
that  there  now  existed  a  "Covenant"  be- 
tween the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC) 
and  the  Nation  of  Islam,  the  CBC's  position 
is  now  under  scrutiny.  Since  it  is  a  highly 
visible  and  very  powerful  national  entity, 
the  CBC's  "Covenant"  with  Farrakhan  un- 
derstandably arouses  widespread  concern. 

As  a  member  of  the  CBC  with  a  ninety-five 
per  cent  meeting  attendance  record  I  can 
state  factually  that  the  CBC  has  never 
adopted  a  position  establishing  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Nation  of  Islam. 


In  the  eleven  years  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  Congress,  at  his  request,  the  CBC 
has  met  with  Minister  Farrakhan  three 
times.  On  each  occasion  the  majority  of  the 
CBC  members  have  insisted  that  the  meet- 
ings be  unpublicized  and  closed  to  outsiders. 
Great  concern  about  the  possibility  of  dis- 
torted statements  and  misguided  messages 
have  been  expressed  by  the  members.  Prior 
to  meeting  with  Mr.  Farrakhan  there  were 
lengthy  discussions.  Always  the  argument 
that  "it  does  not  hurt  for  reasonable  persons 
to  participate  in  a  dialogue"  prevailed. 

The  CBC  last  met  with  Farrakhan  in  the 
Summer  of  1993.  He  came  with  a  message  em- 
phasizing his  desire  to  be  accepted  in  the 
mainstream  world  as  a  legitimate  agent  for 
positive  social  change.  He  cited  impressive 
examples  to  make  his  case.  His  followers  had 
driven  out  drug  dealers  and  transformed  the 
environments  of  certain  neighborhoods  and 
public  housing  projects.  He  claimed  that  no 
one  had  a  better  record  of  rehabilitating  ad- 
dicts and  criminals  than  the  Nation  of  Islam. 
He  asked  the  CBC  to  help  him  advance  a  pro- 
posal to  have  his  group  take  responsibility 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  African  Ameri- 
cans now  in  prisons.  Not  only  did  he  want 
help  in  reaching  officials  responsible  for  the 
prison  systems:  he  also  wanted  assistance  in 
meeting  representatives  of  African  countries 
who  might  make  land  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  rehabilitation  settlements 
where  alcohol  and  drug  addicts  could  be  to- 
tally removed  from  the  corrupting  home  en- 
vironments. 

Mr.  Farrakhan  also  proposed  that  the  CBC 
serve  as  an  intermediary  between  himself 
and  the  Jewish  community.  He  did  not  indi- 
cate what  he  wanted  to  tell  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, but  he  did  insist  that  he  wanted 
peace,  that  he  had  been  seeking  a  dialogue, 
that  the  CBC  might  be  able  to  facilitate 
what  had  not  been  possible  up  to  that  time. 

Farrakhan's  proposals  and  Farrakhan  the 
man  were  both  impressive  at  that  meeting. 
Most  of  the  time  was  consumed  with 
Farrakhan's  presentation.  There  were  few 
questions  and  very  little  dialogue.  He  did  not 
expect  an  immediate  response  from  the  CBC. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CBC  to  this  date  has 
never  met  to  discuss  a  response  to  proposals 
made  by  Minister  Farrakhan  at  that  dinner 
meeting.  There  has  certainly  never  been  a 
discussion  of  any  "Covenant"  with  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam.  While  one  can  understand 
Chairman  Mfume's  personal  response  to  the 
Farrakhan  overtures  requesting  dialogue  and 
cooperation  which  seemed  to  be  reasonable 
and  sincere,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
Chairman's  response  was  an  individual  one. 

For  the  record  It  is  important  to  clarify 
the  procedure  for  inviting  guests  to  appear 
on  panels  and  forums  during  the  CBC  Legis- 
lative Weekend.  Guests  who  speak  at  public 
forums  other  than  those  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  CBC  member  are 
invited  by  either  the  Chairman  of  the  CBC 
Foundation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 


Weekend  or  the  Chairman  of  the  CBC.  These 
are  individual  and  personal  decisions  made 
without  consultation  with  the  CBC  members. 
To  date,  these  are  not  even  decisions  made 
by  a  Committee  because  there  have  been  no 
committees  charged  with  this  resixinsibility. 
Certainly  no  votes  are  taken  by  the  member- 
ship to  decide  these  matters. 

The  decision  to  invite  Minister  Farrakhan 
was  an  individual  decision  made  by  Chair- 
man Mfume  who  certainly  had  the  right  to 
make  such  a  decision.  But  CBC  members 
have  a  right  to  question  the  judgment  in- 
volved in  such  an  action.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  CBC  had  always  insisted  on  holding 
unpublicized  meetings  with  Minister 
Farrakhan,  everyone  was  aware  of  the  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  within  the  CBC  with  re- 
spect to  public  identification  with  Minister 
Farrakhan.  His  appearance  at  the  most  high- 
ly visible  and  widely  publicized  forum  of  the 
1993  Legislative  Weekend  did  raise  serious 
questions  in  the  minds  of  many  CBC  mem- 
bers. 

This  CBC  member  must  confess,  however, 
that  he  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  Forum 
and  did  not  learn  until  more  than  a  month 
later  that  Chairman  Mfume  had  announced  a 
"Covenant."  Uneasiness  about  the  guest  ap- 
pearance of  Minister  Farrakhan  is  a  matter 
at  a  different  level  from  the  involuntary  in- 
clusion in  a  "Covenant."  But  even  after  con- 
cern had  become  bewilderment  and  indigna- 
tion it  was  difficult  to  arrange  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  within  a  CBC  meeting.  From 
mid-October  to  the  November  22nd  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  the  CBC  weekly  meeting 
agendas  were  cluttered.  At  no  meetings  were 
the  agendas  completed  and  there  were  no  op- 
portunities to  add  new  business  and  expect  a 
full  and  civil  discussion. 

Because  of  my  very  intense  feelings  about 
the  dangerous  poison  presently  choking  the 
political  atmosphere.  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
provide  this  explanation  of  my  delayed  reac- 
tion. The  mad  ravings  of  Khalid  Mohammed 
have  served  to  illuminate  a  crisis  that  has 
been  escalating  for  some  time.  Presently 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  move  far  beyond 
the  denunciation  of  Mr.  Mohammed's  speech. 
We  must  openly  and  honestly  discuss  ways 
to  combat  the  poison  which  is  destroying  a 
fragile  but  vitally  necessary  Coalition.  The 
question  must  be  asked:  Why  is  the  CBC  con- 
stantly being  baited?  The  answer  is  that  the 
CBC  is  a  victim  of  its  legitimate  quest  for 
unity.  A  strong  desire  within  the  Black  com- 
munity for  total  unity  is  being  exploited  by 
a  frustrated,  misguided  and  unproductive 
fringe  crowd.  Usually  strong  and  loud  in  its 
lunacy,  this  unrepresentative  small  percent- 
age of  the  Black  population  commands 
media  attention  far  out  of  proportion  to  its 
numbers  and'or  its  capacity  to  deliver  re- 
sults. 

Responsible  African  American  leadership 
should  cease  the  pursuit  of  total  unity  with- 
in the  Black  community.  We  must  leave  the 
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ten  percent  who  advocate  hatred  and  vio- 
lence and  let  them  march  off  to  their  own  de- 
struction. These  are  copycats  mouthing  imi- 
tations of  ancient  European  biases  against 
Jews.  We  must  also  leave  the  five  percent  of 
Blacks  who  are  educated,  manipulative,  self- 
serving  opportunists  openly  toadying  to  rac- 
ist benefactors  on  the  right.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  African  Americans  is  enough  to 
maintain  the  core  of  a  Coalition  of  the  Car- 
ing Majority. 

This  dangerous  poison  in  the  political  at- 
mosphere threatens  to  destroy  our  Coalition 
of  the  Caring  Majority  which  could  greatly 
expand  the  parameters  of  opportunity  and 
justice  in  America.  This  Coalition  which  is 
presently  an  unorganized  one  is  made  up  of 
people  whose  solidifying  philosophy  is  the 
belief  that  while  they  are  not  their  brother's 
keeper,  they  will  support  public  policies 
which  guarantee  survival  and  promote  op- 
portunity for  all  people.  Members  of  this  Co- 
alition do  not  have  to  pretend  to  love  every- 
body but  they  must  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  human  life  is  sacred. 

This  Coalition  of  the  Caring  Majority  is 
open  to  all:  however,  it  definitely  begins 
with  a  racial  and  ethnic  mix  composed  of  Af- 
rican Americans,  Latinos,  Whites  and 
Asians.  African  Americans  are  pivotal  in  this 
Coalition  because,  in  America,  they  have 
suffered  the  worst  abuses  over  the  longest 
period  of  time.  They  have  suffered  official 
abuses  sanctioned  by  the  government.  They 
have  been  the  victims  of  crimes  perpetrated 
by  local,  state  and  federal  officials.  We  are 
the  only  Americans  who  are  the  descendants 
of  slaves.  Among  the  exploited  groups  Afri- 
can Americans  presently  also  have  the  larg- 
est critical  mass  with  an  escalating  sense  of 
political  awareness.  African  American  con- 
sciousness is  the  beneficiary  of  the  still 
glowing  activist  heritage  of  Malcolm  X,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Nelson  Mandela.  African 
Americans  are  at  the  core  of  the  Coalition 
but  all  of  the  other  partners  are  also  crucial 
components.  Among  the  whites  in  the  Coali- 
tion Jews  are  the  overwhelming  majority. 

When  we  jettison  the  saboteurs  and  end 
their  opportunities  to  confuse  issues,  agen- 
das and  possible  solutions,  we  greatly  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  African  American 
leadership  to  serve  as  the  glue,  the  cohesive 
center  for  this  Coalition  of  the  Caring  Major- 
ity. No  more  time  should  be  wasted  on  nego- 
tiations with  hatemongers  and  rank  oppor- 
tunists. Reject  Mohammed  and  Farrakhan  at 
one  extreme.  Reject  Clarence  Thomas,  Roy 
Innis  and  their  more  subtle  followers  who 
strangle  human  and  economic  rights  at  the 
other  extreme. 

All  African  American  energy,  brainpower 
and  organization  skills  must  be  focused  to- 
ward the  building  of  a  greater  Coalition  of 
the  Caring  Majority. 

We  have  a  clear  criteria  for  identifying  the 
enemy:  Regardless  of  the  race,  creed  or  color 
whoever  preaches  hatred,  violence,  and  ex- 
ploitation—that is  the  enemy. 

We  must  denounce  the  enemy.  We  must 
isolate  the  enemy.  We  must  ignore  any  fu- 
ture devious  overtures  from  the  enemy.  All 
of  this  and  more  we  must  do  to  draw  a  line, 
to  build  a  solid  wall  between  the  Coalition  of 
the  Caring  Majority  and  the  exploiters  and 
hatemongers.  And  far  beyond  these  defensive 
actions  our  Coalition  must  accentuate  the 
positive.  We  must  aggressively  mount  a  cam- 
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paign  for  the  respect,  loyalty  and  dedicated 
energry  of  our  youth.  The  world  can  easily 
dismiss  the  obscene  ravings  of  Khalid  Mo- 
hammed at  Keane  College  but  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  cheers  and  applause  of  the  students 
who  listened  to  him.  Only  the  most  dis- 
affected and  the  most  alienated:  only  stu- 
dents who  feel  that  they  have  been  deserted 
by  all  others  would  cheer  such  a  heinous 
speech. 

The  challenge  our  Coalition  faces  is  the 
challenge  of  offering  a  more  reasonable  but 
inspiring  program  of  alternatives  to  bitter, 
frustrated  and  frightened  youth.  No  student 
should  have  to  anticipate  a  graduation  fol- 
lowed by  unemployment.  At  the  center  of  a 
Coalition  platform  there  must  be  a  national 
program  for  full  employment  now.  We  must 
demand  not  only  jobs  to  get  people  off  wel- 
fare, but  job  opportunities  for  all  who  want 
to  work.  The  Coalition  of  the  Caring  Major- 
ity must  demonstrate  to  the  Youth  of  Amer- 
ica that  it  is  willing  to  confront  the  present 
stagnation  in  Washington  and  mount  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  full  employment. 

At  the  state  and  local  levels,  as  alter- 
natives to  group  hatred  and  infatuation  with 
violence.  Coalitions  must  mount  more  ag- 
gressive campaigns  for  jobs,  justice,  and 
community  rebuilding.  In  the  big  cities  we 
have  concrete  evidence  of  the  workability  of 
our  Coalition.  In  Chicago  with  Harold  Wash- 
ington; in  Philadelphia  with  Wilson  Goode; 
and  in  New  York  (1989)  with  David  Dinkins; 
in  all  three  showdowns  at  the  ballot  box,  the 
Coalition  of  the  Caring  Majority  prevailed. 
We  won  repeatedly  with  thirty  to  thirty-five 
percent  of  the  white  vote  as  part  of  the  Coa- 
lition. And  among  these  white  voters,  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  Jewish  voters. 
Jews  are  a  vital  and  steadfast  part  of  the  Co- 
alition of  the  Caring  Majority. 

There  is  a  dangerous  divisive  poison  in  the 
political  atmosphere  currently  manifested  in 
the  form  of  antl-semitic  attacks  on  Jews  by 
an  African  American  hatemongering  fringe 
group.  The  only  potent  antidote  to  this  poi- 
son is  to  amputate  the  fringe  limb  and  focus 
more  intensely  on  the  healthy  body  that  re- 
mains. We  must  move  to  aggressively  reaf- 
firm and  rebuild  our  Coalition  of  the  Caring 
Majority.  The  nucleus  at  the  core  of  this  Co- 
alition is  the  long-standing  alliance  between 
African  and  Americans  and  Jews. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3425.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1994 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  said  in  a  special 
order  to  the  House  last  night  that  I 
came  here  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with 
some   hopes   and   dreams,    aspirations 
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that  I  brought  from  a  campaign  for 
Congress  and  from  the  people  that  I 
represent,  to  have  a  small  opportunity 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  our  Government  a  little  bit  more 
responsive.  Here  we  are  today  debating 
this  question  on  the  rule,  and  really, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  very  basics  of 
this  rule  in  consideration,  there  is  a 
very  basic  question.  That  is,  does  this 
Congress  want  to  address  the  question 
of  regulatory  reform? 

Now,  my  colleagues,  we  are  all  intel- 
ligent human  beings  and  we  can  all 
read  the  legislation  that  is  before  us.  If 
you  read  this  legislation,  H.R.  3425,  you 
will  see  indeed  it  does  create  new  of- 
fices and  agencies,  that  it  is  not  just  a 
simple  elevation  bill. 

Section  109  creates  information  re- 
sources management  office;  section  12 
creates  an  office  of  environmental  jus- 
tice. Even  section  113  creates  an  office 
of  environmental  risk.  Bijt  why,  why  is 
it  that  we  cannot  address  the  question 
of  regulatory  reform?  Why  can  we  not 
address  the  question  of  risk  assess- 
ment? What  is  the  cost?  What  is  the 
risk?  What  is  the  benefit  to  the  public? 

We  rarely  get  an  opportunity  to  ele- 
vate a  department  to  Cabinet-level  sta- 
tus in  this  body,  and  the  stars  in  the 
constellation  do  not  come  together  so 
that  we  have  this  rare  opportunity  to 
say  that  this  agency  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public,  to  business,  to  indus- 
try, to  the  inner  cities,  to  agriculture, 
to  jobs  in  this  country.  We  rarely  get 
that  opportunity.  We  have  that  oppor- 
tunity at  this  one  moment. 

Now,  this  is  not  going  to  change  all 
regulations,  but  it  is  going  to  take  one 
agency  that  we  are  elevating — I  sit  on 
its  oversight  committee,  and  I  tell  you 
I  cannot  describe  the  horror,  the  tales 
that  I've  heard  of  mismanagement, 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  misdirection. 

I  consider  myself  an  environmental- 
ist. But  you  would  be  shocked  if  you 
saw  the  way  the  limited  resources  of 
our  Nation  and  this  Congress  are  wast- 
ed by  that  agency.  The  inspector  gen- 
eral came  before  our  subcommittee  and 
he  came  to  my  office  and  he  told  me, 
he  said  they  will  not  listen,  they  need 
focus,  they  need  direction. 

Only  the  Congress  can  provide  that 
direction  because  the  Congress  passed 
these  dozens  and  dozens  of  laws.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  an  Executive  order,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  tiny  little  effort  by 
this  Congress;  it  is  going  to  take  a  law. 
That  is  why  this  Committee  on  Rules 
needs  to  pay  attention  to  this  matter. 
Again,  we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
world.  I  am  not  going  to  change  the 
world.  I  am  just  saying— maybe  I  am 
wrong,  maybe  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions,   dozens    of   organizations,    even 
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inner-city  organizations  where  the 
poor,  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  live, 
are  saying  their  resources  are  squan- 
dered. Billions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by 
this  Agency.  They  do  not  have  the  leg- 
islative direction  only  this  Congress 
can  provide. 

If  we  do  not  stand  up  here  now  and  be 
heard,  when  will  we  be  heard?  If  not 
today,  when? 

I  think  we  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
address  this  issue  today.  We  know  what 
the  issue  is  here.  The  issue  is  fairness. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Do  not  make 
it  a  partisan  issue.  This  was  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Bennett 
Johnston,  a  Democrat.  I  stood  with  my 
colleagues  in  committee  when  we  had 
the  votes  to  pass  this,  and  both  times 
the  effort  was  led  by  people  from  the 
other  side.  So  here  we  have  the  ques- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  make  a  change  in 
this  body?  Are  we  going  to  make  a 
change  in  the  way  this  Congress  does 
business?  Or  is  this  business  as  usual? 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  rule. 


A  UNIQUE  RESPONSE  TO  TREAT- 
ING INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  VIC- 
TIMS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  then  the  silver  lining  appears. 
This  week  it  showed  up  In  my  district,  in  the 
form  of  increased  access  to  health  care  for 
some  of  my  constituents. 

I  rise  today  to  congratulate  a  numtjer  of 
local  officials  in  my  home  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  CA,  along  with  representatives  of 
General  Chemical  Corp.  and  local  community 
activities,  for  coming  up  with  a  creative  and 
unique  solution  to  a  long-standing  environ- 
mental and  health-related  problem. 

Last  July,  a  chemical  tank  car  began  leaking 
at  the  General  Chemical  plant  in  Richmond, 
CA,  creating  a  harmful  cloud  of  sulfuric  acid. 
Thousands  of  people  sought  treatment  in  local 
hospitals.  Unfortunately,  it  was  only  the  most 
recent  of  numerous  serious  industrial  acci- 
dents in  the  bay  area. 

After  nxjnths  of  negotiations  anrrong  officials 
from  the  county  health  department,  the  district 
attorney's  office,  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality 
Management  District,  General  Chemical,  and 
local  activists,  an  agreement  was  reached  just 
this  week  that  satisfies  everyone — and  which, 
most  importantly,  will  have  a  very  real  and 
constructive  impact  in  the  Richmond  commu- 
nity. 

For  its  fault  in  the  toxic  release.  General 
Chemical  has  agreed  to  pay  SI. 18  million. 
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with  most  of  that  money  going  to  build  a 
health  clinic  in  North  Richmond  and  create  a 
separate,  mobile  health  van  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  people  who  can't  make  it  to  the  clinic. 
This  will  help  fill  a  medical  gap — the  closest 
medical  care  now  available  to  north  Richmond 
residents  is  more  than  3  miles  away  at  the 
Richmond  Health  Care  Center,  where  facilities 
and  staff  labor  to  meet  the  large  increase  in 
patient  volume  in  the  past  5  years. 

Last  year,  after  the  spill,  my  Oversight  and 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Committee  investigated  this  toxic 
chemical  release  and  one  of  the  steps  we  rec- 
ommended was  creation  of  this  clinic. 

The  investigation  also  concluded  that  too 
often,  minority  communities  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately from  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals. 
ArKJ  in  the  case  of  last  summer's  leak,  many 
of  the  people  who  sought  medical  help  came 
from  the  largely  minority,  low-income  neigh- 
borhood around  the  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  this  story  this  morning  t)e- 
cause  the  problems  of  communities  living  with 
the  risk  of  industrial  accidents  is  not  unique  to 
my  district.  We  all  share  this  problem.  But  the 
creation  of  the  health  clinic  is  a  unique  re- 
sponse. The  agreement  to  build  the  clinic  is  a 
true  victory  born  out  of  tragedy.  It  represents 
a  direct  tienefit  that  north  Richmond  needs. 
Simply  paying  a  fine  to  a  public  agency  wasn't 
going  to  help  the  community.  It's  not  enough 
simply  to  send  money  to  the  Treasury  or  to  a 
local  government.  People  want  to  see  their 
daily  lives  made  t)etter  and  this  will  help  do 
that. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  SPEECH  OF 
CHRISTINE  TODD  WHITMAN.  THE 
WAR  MEMORIAL,  TRENTON,  NJ 


HON.  JIM  SAXrON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing speech  for  the  RECORD: 

Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Governor  Florio,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Speaker,  DistingTiished 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  an  eagerness  to  tackle  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  that  I  take  office  as  New  Jer- 
sey's 50th  chief  executive — and  its  first 
woman  governor. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Governor  Florio  for  his 
years  of  public  service.  We  agreed  on  some 
issues,  disagreed  on  others,  but  no  one  ever 
doubted  that  you  cared  deeply. 

Some  say  it  is  a  proud  moment  to  be  sworn 
into  such  a  high  office  as  governor.  For  me, 
however,  this  is  also  a  humbling  moment. 

No  one  reaches  this  position  alone.  Cer- 
tainly I  didn't,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  who  made  it  possible. 


I  especially  want  to  thank  my  husband 
John  and  my  two  children,  Kate  and  Taylor, 
for  standing  by  me  during  a  long  tough  cam- 
paign. 

Today's  inauguration  marks  not  a  victory 
of  partisanship,  but  a  test  of  our  democracy, 
of  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves. 

As  a  people,  we  face  a  crisis  of  confidence. 

Many  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  gov- 
ernment to  deliver  services  efnclently.  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  when  it  is  needed  and  to 
get  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  not. 

We  worry  about  the  ability  of  our  economy 
to  generate  jobs  and  restore  prosperity. 

We  question  the  ability  of  our  schools  to 
deliver  the  quality  education  our  children 
deserve  at  a  price  their  parents  can  afford. 

And  we  question  the  ability  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  de- 
liver justice  and  safety. 

Americans  have  lost  faith  in  the  institu- 
tions that  are  the  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy. They  question  those  they  have  elected 
to  serve  them. 

Wherever  I  go.  whether  I'm  in  a  shopping 
mall,  attending  a  Devils  or  Nets  game,  or 
taking  questions  on  a  call-in  show,  I  hear  the 
same  Implicit  question: 

"After  the  oaths,  after  the  speeches,  after 
all  the  parties  and  festivities,  will  you  re- 
member your  promises  and  will  you  keep 
them? 

As  the  first  statement  of  my  governorship, 
to  every  voter  in  New  Jersey,  let  me  answer 
that  question:  "I  have  just  taken  the  oath  of 
this  office  you  have  entrusted  to  me.  To  me, 
this  oath  means  one  thing:  I  will  not  hedge, 
I  will  not  backtrack.  I  will  keep  my  promises 
to  you,  my  friends,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
so  help  me  God." 

But  I  can't  do  it  alone. 

I  need  your  help,  your  wisdom  and  your 
support. 

If  government  is  to  be  "for  the  people,"  it 
must  be  "of  and  "by  the  people." 

For  democracy  to  work,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  his  first  inaugural  sr)eech,  we  In 
government  must  have  "a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people." 

Government  must  trust  and  listen  to  the 
people,  or  it  is  not  a  democracy,    j 

That  is  why  I  have  spent  the  last  four 
years  listening  to  you. 

And  it  is  why  I  will  keep  listening  for  as 
long  as  I  am  your  governor. 

I  believe  in  the  people  of  this  state.  I  be- 
lieve in  open  government.  I  believe  that  the 
best  decisions  are  based  on  consensus.  And, 
like  you,  I  believe  deeply  in  the  need  for  fun- 
damental change. 

To  those  who  question  whether  I  am  seri- 
ous about  bucking  the  special  interests  who 
hold  so  much  quiet  power  in  the  city,  let  me 
be  clear:  1  did  not  run  for  governor  to  con- 
duct "business  as  usual." 

I'm  not  one  of  the  boys.  It  is  going  to  be 
different  around  here. 

The  only  way  government  can  win  back 
your  trust  is  to  earn  it. 

Our  principal  problems  are  not  the  product 
of  great  global  economic  shifts  or  other  vast. 


unseen  forces.  They  are  the  creation  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  government  that  puts  special  interests 
ahead  of  the  people's  interests. 

Of  government  that  refuses  to  change. 

You  know  it.  I  know  it.  And  this  time,  to- 
gether, we're  going  to  fix  it. 

New  Jersey  should  lead  the  nation. 

In  a  world  driven  by  ideas  and  technology, 
we  boast  some  of  the  world's  leading  tele- 
communications, pharmaceutical,  chemical 
and  other  high-tech  firms. 

We  have  first-class  universities,  great 
ports,  and  a  prime  location  between  Ameri- 
ca's financial  and  political  seats  of  pnwer. 
We  have  great  natural  resources,  from  the 
Highlands  to  the  Shore. 

New  Jersey  should  be  the  engine  of  eco- 
nomic growth  that  leads  this  nation  into  the 
21st  Century.  It  should  be  a  powerful  engine 
of  prosperity  that  gives  our  children  the 
same  oppwrtunity  that  our  parents  worked  so 
hard  to  give  us— the  chance  for  a  better  life. 

Together,  we  will  unshackle  that  economic 
engine  from  the  restraining  chains  of  high 
taxes. 

Four  months  ago.  I  said  I  would  put  1.4  bil- 
lion of  your  tax  dollars  back  into  your  pock- 
et by  cutting  taxes  over  the  next  three  years, 
with  the  first  cut  coming  In  July. 

The  skeptics  groaned  *  *  * 

But  here  we  are. 

And  I  say.  why  wait  until  the  next  fiscal 
year  starts  in  July? 

Between  now  and  then,  families  have  car 
IMiyments  and  credit  card  bills  that  will 
come  due.  Senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes 
will  be  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

And  businesses  have  payrolls  to  make. 
Their  plans  to  create  new  jobs  are  sitting  on 
shelves,  waiting  for  a  stronger  economy. 

Let's  not  keep  economic  growth  waiting 
another  minute. 

If  President  Clinton  and  his  Congress  can 
reach  backward  into  time  and  raise  your 
taxes  retroactively,  your  governor  and  your 
Legislature  can  cut  them  retroactively. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  my  partners  in 
the  Legislature,  Senate  President  Donald 
DlFrancesco  and  Assembly  Speaker  Chuck 
Haytaian,  to  enact  a  5  percent  income  tax 
cut  for  every  family  in  New  Jersey  effective 
January  1,  1994 — 17  days  ago. 

Second,  I  am  asking  the  Legislature  to 
eliminate  all  income  taxes  on  those  earning 
less  than  $7,500,  again  retroactively  to  Janu- 
ary 1  this  year.  Those  who  are  struggling  the 
hardest  need  a  tax  cut  the  most. 

Third,  I  am  asking  the  Legislature  to  cut 
the  corporate  business  tax  to  9  percent, 
again  effective  January  1  this  year. 

We  will  be  competitive.  No  more  losing  our 
employers  to  job  raids  by  low-tax  states! 

New  Jersey  is  open  for  business. 

Crafting  a  budget  that  covers  not  only  the 
cost  of  these  tax  cuts,  but  also  makes  up  for 
more  than  $1  billion  in  previous  "one  shot" 
revenues  will  not  be  easy. 

We  must  do  so  without  gutting  the  state 
services  on  which  so  many  of  us  depend.  And 
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we  must  do  so  without  driving  up  property 
taxes. 

The  "shell  game"  of  raising  one  tax  to  cut 
another  is  over. 

My  budget  task  force  and  the  350  citizens 
who  served  on  rny  transition  teams  have 
been  poring  over  every  department's  budget. 
My  cabinet  officials  take  office  with  a  man- 
date to  find  ways  to  provide  the  same  or  bet- 
ter service  for  less.  Hundreds  of  citizens  have 
been  writing  in  with  their  ideas  on  how  we 
can  save  5  cents  on  every  tax  dollar  we 
spend. 

Let  me  tell  you:  Once  we  all  put  our  minds 
to  It.  it's  amazing  all  the  ways  we  can  find  to 
save  money. 

Take  just  three  areas:  A  vast  amount  of 
uncollected  "bad  driver"  surcharges  are 
owed  to  the  state,  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  collect  them.  We're  owed  unclaimed 
federal  Medicaid  funds  for  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  to  poor  children  by  their 
schools. 

And  even  an  inmate  from  Rahway  state 
prison  wrote  In  to  the  "Our  Tax  Dollars" 
program  to  point  out  that  more  than  $160 
million  in  fines  owed  by  criminals  have 
never  been  collected. 

Together,  these  three  areas  alone  offer  the 
potential  for  closing  the  budget  gap  by  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars. 

What's  more,  almost  $200  million  has  been 
left  unspent  in  each  of  the  last  two  budgets 
because  programs  were  overfunded.  I  am  di- 
recting my  cabinet  to  try  to  save  at  least 
that  much  from  current-year  accounts. 

Budget  cuts  are  just  part  of  the  equation. 

To  cut  taxes  in  each  of  the  next  three  fis- 
cal years  will  require  sustained  economic 
growth. 

Economic  growth  doesn't  just  hapi>en.  We 
have  to  plan  for  it,  encourage  It.  and  court 

it. 

That's  why  I  have  directed  my  secretary  of 
state  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  business. 
And  it's  why  the  first  executive  order  of  my 
administration— which  I  am  signing  in  front 
of  you  today — creates  a  New  Jersey  Eco- 
nomic Master  Plan  Commission  to  develop 
the  long  term  strategy  we  need  to  make  New 
Jersey  the  economic  powerhouse  It  deserves 
to  be. 

(Peter  Verniero  brings  the  executive  order 
to  the  podium.  The  governor  signs  it.) 

Done! 

(Governor  hands  executive  order  to 
Verniero,  who  returns  to  his  seat.) 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  We  are  in  a  bat- 
tle for  jobs  with  Pennsylvania,  the  Caroli- 
nas.  and  the  Sunbelt  every  day.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  we've  been  losing  that  battle  Is 
state  government. 

We  must  cut  through  the  needless  over- 
regulation  that  drives  businesses  out  of  New 
Jersey  and  discourages  new  firms  from  locat- 
ing here.  We  can  protect  the  environment 
without  taking  years  to  process  a  permit. 

Our  businesses  deserve  better  and  you  de- 
serve better. 

It  isn't  just  a  question  of  money  being 
wasted.  It's  a  question  of  duplication,  inept 
planning,  and  inadequate  service. 
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We  have  68  Department  of  Labor  field  of- 
fices, yet  in  some  counties  we  require  unem- 
ployed workers  to  sign  up  for  unemployment 
benefits  in  one  office,  then  drive  10  miles  to 
another  office  to  find  out  what  jobs  are 
available. 

Look  at  how  the  state  regulates  ceme- 
teries: If  you  are  buried  with  members  of 
your  own  religion,  your  corpse  Is  regulated 
by  the  Attorney  General's  office.  But  if  you 
are  buried  in  a  non-sectarian  cemetery,  the 
Department  of  Banking  has  jurisdiction  over 
your  remains.  That's  right  *  *  *  Banking.  Do 
we  really  need  two  different  state  agencies 
to  regulate  the  dead? 

From  cradle  to  grave,  our  state  govern- 
ment needs  reform. 

We  must  reinvent  government  the  way 
American  corporations  have  been  reinvent- 
ing themselves  to  survive  in  the  1990'8. 

You  elected  me  as  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  $15  billion  service  corporation  with 
60.000  employees.  And  that's  what  we're 
going  to  provide:  Service,  Efficient,  cost-ef- 
fective service. 

After  all,  we  work  for  you. 

And  of  all  the  tasks  we  are  entrusted  to 
perform  as  your  state  government,  nothing 
is  more  sacred  than  our  responsibility  to 
educate  your  children. 

The  school  system  we  have  today  was  de- 
veloped in  the  19th  Century  to  prepare  chil- 
dren of  farmers  and  new  Immigrrants  for  an 
Industrial  Revolution  that  wanted  bodies  to 
do  repetitive  factory  work. 

The  world  has  changed  and  our  education 
system  must  change  with  it. 

Employers  today  require  a  highly  educated 
work  force  that  knows  how  to  think  and  how 
to  be  creative.  The  state  that  can  provide 
the  best-educated  workers  is  the  state  that 
will  be  the  economic  powerhouse  of  the  21st 
Century. 

The  states  that  fail  will  fall  liehind. 

We  must  make  New  Jersey  number  one. 

We — parents,  teachers,  students,  adminis- 
trators, government  leaders  and  business  ex- 
ecutives—must work  together  to  reinvent 
education. 

We  must  make  it  our  top  priority  to  teach 
our  children— all  our  children— to  read  in 
kindergarten,  first  grade  and  second  grade 
when  they  are  enthusiastic  about  learning. 
That  way,  we  will  not  have  to  spend  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  junior  high  school,  high 
school  and  college  trying  to  rectify  the  fail- 
ures of  the  past. 

We  are  going  to  inject  competition  and  en- 
courage innovation  in  our  schools  i)y  devel- 
oping alternatives  like  mEignet  schools  and 
charter  schools  within  our  public  school  sys- 
tems to  give  parents  a  choice  of  where  to 
send  their  children. 

Schools  should  compete  for  the  chance  to 
teach  our  children.  They  are  our  grreatest 
treasurers. 

If  we  are  going  to  teach  democracy  in  our 
schools,  we  should  practice  democracy  in  our 
school  system. 

In  Jersey  City,  five  long  years  of  state  con- 
trol have  not  fixed  schools  that  continue  to 
do  far  too  little.  We  should  give  Mayor  Bret 
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Schundler  the  green  light  to  teSt  school 
vouchers  and  invite  the  top  school  experts  in 
the  nation  to  measure  the  results. 

We  will  get  politics  out  of  the  Department 
of  Education  by  giving  the  education  com- 
missioner an  independent  five-year  term. 

We  will  push  authority  down  to  the  local 
level,  because  I  trust  parents  who  love  their 
children  to  get  involved  in  school  boards  and 
PTA'8.  The  state  can  give  you  better  schools, 
but  you  must  be  responsible  for  raising  your 
children. 

We  will  develop  a  strong  core  curriculum 
that  teaches  every  student  the  basics  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  respect 
for  our  nation's  heritage. 

We  will  make  our  schools  safe,  and  we  will 
demand  discipline  in  our  classrooms.  The 
last  thing  children  should  learn  about  in 
school  is  violence  and  fear. 

Personal  safety  is  a  sacred  right  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  children,  our  parents,  all  of  us,  de- 
serve to  live  in  peace. 

Yet  far  too  many  of  us  are  imprisoned  by 
fear  of  crime. 

Some  say  we  should  turn  our  heads,  give 
up,  and  just  accept  a  violent  crime-ridden  so- 
ciety. 

Some  say  crime  is  too  tough  a  problem  to 
solve.  My  answer  to  them?  We're  tougher. 

We  know  that  a  small  percentage  of  hard- 
ened criminals  commit  most  of  the  violent 
crime.  It's  time  to  make  every  criminal 
know  that  he  or  she  will  serve  70  percent  of 
the  court's  sentence.  And  for  three-time  vio- 
lent offenders— those  who  make  a  career  out 
of  crime— it  should  be  "three  strikes  and 
you're  in"  *  *   for  life. 

We  also  need  to  set  up  boot  camps  and 
other  alternatives  to  teach  young  people  who 
are  toying  with  the  criminal  life  that  they 
want  to  go  straight  instead.  Everybody  de- 
serves a  second  chance.  But  not  a  third. 

Criminals  are  not  the  victims  of  society. 
Society  is  the  victim  of  criminals.  The  way 
to  make  our  streets  safe  again  is  to  make 
sure  criminals  know  they  will  pay  dearly— 
and  perhaps  permanently— for  their  crimes. 
We  will. 

Our  blueprint  to  make  New  Jersey  first  is 
an  agenda  of  economic  growth,  good  schools 
and  safe  streets.  An  agenda  of  hope,  opti- 
mism and  determination.  Of  government 
that  is  "for  the  people"  because  it  is  "or' 
and  "by  the  people." 

The  hope,  the  vision,  the  strength  of  our 
people  is  our  guarantee  of  success. 

And  what  remarkable  i)eople  make  up  this 
state!  In  the  factories  of  Paterson  and  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  Princeton,  in  the  eth- 
nic neighborhoods  of  Perth  Amboy  and  sen- 
ior citizen  villages  of  Lakewood,  in  the 
towns  of  the  Shore  and  the  Pinelands,  and  in 
cities  like  Camden  and  Newark— all  across 
our  state,  I  have  come  to  know  so  many  of 
New  Jersey's  people. 

We  are  one  Family.  One  community.  One 
state. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  Spanish  that  means  all 
that:  "Somos  un  solo  pueblo." 

When  one  of  us  is  out  of  work,  homeless, 
cannot  read,  or  is  a  victim  of  violent  crime. 
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we  all  suffer.  And  when  we  help  one  another 

succeed,  we  all  succeed. 

I  remember  a  young  writer  who,  I  think, 
must  have  learned  about  America  as  a  stu- 
dent in  New  Jersey.  Over  six  decades  ago,  he 
wrote  of  "a  sense  of  overwhelming  gratitude 
and  gladness  that  America  was  there  .  .  . 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  .  .  .  people  the  old 
generosities  and  devotions  fought  on  .  .  .  in- 
domitable and  undefeated." 

"The  best  of  America,"  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
concluded,  is  "the  best  of  the  world."  And  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  best  of  New  Jersey  is 
the  best  of  America. 

In  the  people,  we  will  place  our  faith.  On 
trust  in  the  people,  we  will  build  our  agenda 
of  opportunity  and  growth. 

This  is  our  state. 

This  is  our  time. 

Last  week,  I  met  the  children  from  Mrs. 
Reilly's  second  grade  class  at  the  Gables 
School  in  Neptune.  Each  child  brought  along 
a  letter. 

"We  should  all  learn  to  share  and  be  nice 
to  each  other,"  Claudia  Grier  wrote.  "I  know 
that  you  have  a  demanding  job  ahead  of  you 
and  I  will  be  there  to  help  you."  Claudia's 
here  today,  and  Claudia,  thank  you  for  offer- 
ing to  help. 

It  will  take  everyone's  help  to  meet  the 
challenge  ahead. 

It  won't  always  be  easy  and  we  won't  al- 
ways agree.  But  we  must  not  fear  change. 

In  1776,  this  state  was  at  the  forefront  of  a 
revolution.  We  are  there  again  today.  Let's 
show  the  world  what  New  Jersey  can  do. 

Together,  we  will  make  New  Jersey  first. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CONSERVATION 
COMPLIANCE  DEADLINE 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  and 
11  of  my  colleagues  are  introducing  legislation 
that  would  extend  for  1  year  the  deadline  for 
conservation  compliance  under  the  highly- 
erodible  land  [HEL]  provisions  of  the  1985 
Food  Security  Act  [FSA]  as  amended. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  simple. 
Many  producers  farming  in  upland  areas,  es- 
pecially across  the  Midwest  and  Plains  States, 
are  facing  the  rehabilitation  of  weather-dam- 
aged lands  and  conservation  practices  follow- 
ing last  summer's  torrential  rains.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  impact  of  these  conditions  will 
make  it  difficult  for  producers  to  meet  the  envi- 
ronmental compliance  mandates  established 
in  the  FSA. 

The  law  requires  farmers  who  cultivate  HEL 
to  be  actively  phasing  in  provisions  of  a  con- 
servation compliance  plan — approved  by 
USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Service  [SOS]— to 
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substantially  reduce  soil  erosion  on  HEL.  The 
FSA  also  imposes  a  January  1,  1995,  dead- 
line for  full  implementation  of  these  plans.  If 
SCS  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Consen/ation  Sen/ice  [ASCS]  find  that  a  pro- 
ducer is  not  in  compliarx;e — that  is,  is  not  ac- 
tively applying  the  plan,  or  is  unable  to  meet 
the  statutory  deadline — he  or  she  will  face  ei- 
ther a  substantial  reduction  or  a  total  loss  of 
farm  program  benefits. 

Most  reports  indicate  that  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  working  diligently  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Unfortunately,  the  onslaught  of  this 
year's  catastrophic  weather  has  inhibited  the 
ability  of  many  farmers  to  keep  pace  with  their 
plans'  implementation  schedules.  SCS  officials 
have  acknowledged  the  situation  caused  by 
last  summer's  weather  problems  and  have 
stated  their  policy  is  to  be  lenient  and  give 
producers  nvDre  time  to  comply.  It  is  crucial 
that  Congress,  through  this  legislation,  ensure 
that  SCS  has  the  clear  and  necessary  author- 
ity to  meet  their  stated  policy  goal. 

According  to  SCS  officials  here  in  Washing- 
ton, damage  to  conservation  structures  and 
erosion  on  untreated  lands  are  extensive. 
Farmers  with  HEL  must  repair  and  maintain 
their  structures,  clean  sediment  and  debris 
from  existing  terraces,  waterways  and  drain- 
age ditches  and  build  new  erosion  control 
practices  as  scheduled  in  their  plans.  Of 
course,  the  SCS  workload  associated  with  all 
this  unexpected  weather-related  damage  has 
been  irx;reased  considerably.  Technical  assist- 
ance must  be  provided  on  the  40  million  acres 
of  HEL  that  SCS  says  has  been  affected  by 
last  summer's  weather,  which  represents  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  workload  associated 
with  land  treatments  under  the  FSA  is  in  those 
States  hit  hardest  by  the  rains. 

In  addition,  concerns  have  been  raised  re- 
garding the  availability,  or  in  some  areas  the 
shortage,  of  qualified  contractors  to  do  the 
work  necessary  for  farmers  to  complete  those 
plans  requiring  construction  of  terraces,  water- 
ways, etc.  Relative  to  SCS's  workload  relative 
to  the  FSA  requirements,  their  responsibilities 
in  the  aftermath  of  last  summer's  catastrophe 
also  include  a  massive  amount  of  engineering 
and  contracting  work  to  be  completed  under 
the  Emergency  Watershed  Program  [EWP]. 

Thus,  the  definitive  legal  nature  of  the  statu- 
tory deadline  makes  it  important  for  Congress 
to  amend  the  statute  to  provide  SCS  clear 
guidarx;e  and  the  authority  to  enable  them  to 
work  with  farmers,  as  well  as  clarifying  for 
farmers  the  ground  rules  for  such  extensions. 

The  legislation  would  extend  for  one  year,  to 
January  1,  1996,  the  HEL  conservation  plan 
compliance  deadline  under  the  FSA  for  pro- 
ducers who  can  provide  evidence  of  the  dan> 
age  to  their  conservation  practices  caused  by 
damaging  weather  or  who  will  have  received 
Federal  disaster  assistance  in  3  of  the  last  5 
years  ending  in  calendar  year  1 994. 

The  Secretary  also  is  given  discretionary 
authority  to  provide  other  relief  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  granting  of  tem- 
porary variances.  By  recognizing  the  problems 
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producers  are  facing  in  complying  with  corv 
servation  plans  and  by  providing  the  Secretary 
the  clear  authority  to  extend  the  HEL  compli- 
ance deadline,  SCS's  ovenworked  staff  will  not 
t}e  placed  in  a  battle  between  farmers  and  en- 
vironmentalists over  who  should  receive  an 
extension. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Il- 
linois Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization, the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
many  individual  famr>ers  who  have  contacted 
our  offices. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  legislation. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  IRA  LEADER  GERRY 
ADAMS:  WHAT  ARE  THE  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  IMPLICATIONS? 


H.R.  3759,  EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
1994 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTILLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3759,  the 
emergency  supplennental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

This  legislation,  which  provides  immediate, 
critical  relief  to  victims  of  last  month's  Califor- 
nia earthquake,  also  provides  much-needed 
relief  to  the  victims  of  last  year's  flood  in  the 
Midwest. 

H.R.  3759  includes  funding  for  two  key  pro- 
grams to  help  my  constituents:  S340.5  millbn 
to  help  repair  waterways  and  watersheds 
damaged  by  the  floods;  and  325  million  for  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  to  help  eligible  producers  repair  danv 
aged  farmland. 

The  first  set  of  funding  will  allow  the  ASCS 
to  make  needed  levee  repairs  and  will  allow 
for  additional  enrollments  of  croplands  inun- 
dated by  the  1993  floods  in  the  Wetlands  Re- 
serve Program  from  willing  landlords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  will  continue  the 
job  Congress  started  8  months  ago  when  we 
passed  the  last  emergency  supplemental  leg- 
islation for  1993.  My  only  regret  with  this  bill 
is  that  it  does  not  include  funds  needed  by  my 
State — S25  million — to  complete  buyouts  for 
flooded  communities.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  see  that  these  buyout 
funds  are  pursued  by  the  Congress. 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSH 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1994 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Salem's  First  Citizen  of  the  Year  for 
1993,  Mr.  Larry  Epping.  Larry  moved  to  Or- 
egon in  1937  from  Hope,  ND,  when  his  family 
lost  their  farm  due  to  the  Depression.  Over  the 
years  he  has  become  one  of  Salem's  most 
prominent  land  developers,  although  his  life- 
style remains  unassuming.  Larry's  attorney, 
Dave  Hilgemann,  summed  it  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

I  think  the  award  is  richly  deserved.  Here 
is  a  man  who  gives  as  much  or  more  to  the 
community  as  he  does  to  his  private  enter- 
prise. I  have  personally  watched  him  quietly 
help  kids  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  here  in 
Salem,  kids  who  will  probably  never  know 
his  name  or  know  of  the  substantial  good 
he's  done.  Above  all,  he  contributes  his  time 
in  addition  to  his  money  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Epping's  impressive  biography  shows 
he  graduated  from  college  with  honors,  during 
World  War  II  he  survived  a  sinking  aircraft  car- 
rier spending  roughly  2  days  on  a  raft  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  1949  Larry  married  Jea- 
nette  Hotter.  Together  they  raised  five  chil- 
dren— Tracy,  Randy,  Dan,  Shawn,  and  Gary. 
In  addition,  Larry  is  extremely  active  in  the 
community,  serving  on  over  35  boards,  conv 
missions,  and  volunteer  agencies.  Activities  in- 
volve both  career  and  family,  from  president  of 
the  Salem  Home  Builders  Association  to  a 
founder  of  the  Salem  Catholic  Schools  Foun- 
dation. With  all  the  time  Larry  has  donated  to 
the  community,  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  found 
time  to  develop  a  thriving  business.  Perhaps 
that  is  v^rhy  his  signs  say,  "Call  Larry  Epping — 
Anytime." 

Much  of  Salem's  development  over  the  past 
37  years  can  be  attributed  to  Larry  Epping. 
His  philosophy,  a  home  for  every  family,  al- 
lowed for  a  diversified,  well-balanced  commu- 
nity. Larry  built  affordable  homes  and  made 
them  available  by  offering  buyers  personal 
loans  when  the  banks  would  not. 

On  the  rare  opportunity  when  he  is  not 
wori<ing,  Larry  heads  for  the  great  outdoors. 
He  travels  the  worid  searching  for  the  ultimate 
challenge,  and  just  as  at  home,  his  trips  usu- 
ally include  a  contribution  to  charity  and  a 
local  museum. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  statement 
from  Larry's  son  Gary,  who  said,  "The  best 
thing  about  this  award  is  that  dad  never  does 
anything  for  recognition,  he  just  does  wfiat  he 
thinks  is  right."  That  is  why  Larry  Epping,  as 
well  as  his  family,  is  the  epitome  of  a  commu- 
nity leader.  I  am  very  proud  to  represent  Sa- 
lem's 1993  First  Citizen  of  the  Year. 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
visit  of  Gerry  Adams,  leader  of  the  political 
wing  of  ttie  Irish  Republk:an  Army,  breaks  a 
longstanding  policy  with  regard  to  the 
issuance  of  visas  to  admitted  members  of  the 
IRA.  While  the  merits  of  the  granting  of  the 
visa  can  be  debated.  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  aware  that  this  marks  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  United  States  foreign  policy,  par- 
tk:ulariy  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Republic  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
this  Member  would  call  to  the  attention  of  his 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1994,  edition  of  the  Omaha-Workj 
HeraW,  entitled  "Fallout  From  Irish  Terrorist's 
Visit  a  Costly  Foreign  Policy  Lesson." 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Feb.  3,  1994] 

Fallout  From  Irish  Terrorist's  Visrr  a 
Costly  Foreign  Policy  Lesson 

The  British  government  is  furious  with 
President  Clinton.  And  with  good  reason. 
Clinton  provided  a  U.S.  forum  to  Gerry 
Adams,  the  top  spokesman  for  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army,  by  allowing  Adams  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  48  hours  to  participate 
in  a  conference  in  New  York  City. 

Adams  is  the  leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  polit- 
ical arm  of  the  IRA.  The  State  Department 
classifies  him  as  a  terrorist  who,  as  such,  is 
not  eligible  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
any  reason. 

The  IRA  has  killed  more  than  1.400  people 
in  England  and  Northern  Ireland,  including 
900  British  troops.  Adams,  who  condemns 
only  the  deaths  of  people  he  calls  innocent 
civilians,  implicitly  endorses  IRA  terrorism. 
He  denies  that  he  has  ever  been  an  IRA  mem- 
ber—a claim  that  is  disputed  by  the  British, 
who  imprisoned  him  for  IRA  membership, 
and  by  the  CIA. 

The  State  Department  urged  Clinton  not 
to  let  him  enter  the  country  for  the  con- 
ference. The  American  Embassy  in  London 
seconded  the  motion.  The  CIA  was  against  it. 
A  staff  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  told  The  New  York  Times  that  "my 
heart  is  in  my  throat  when  I  think  about 
how  it  could  all  go  wrong."  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  personally  &p- 
pealed  to  the  president  not  to  issue  a  visa. 

But  Clinton  overruled  them  all.  The  White 
House  admitted  that  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy 
and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  as  well  as 
other  Irish  members  of  Congress,  had  lobbied 
heavily  in  Adams'  behalf.  "The  president  ob- 
viously gets  a  political  dividend  by  accom- 
modating Pat  and  Teddy  on  this."  a  White 
House  official  said.  The  official  said  Clinton 
believed  the  gesture  could  help  the  peace 
process  in  Northern  Ireland. 
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Here's  how  Bill  Clinton,  that  irrepressible 
wizard  of  foreign  policy,  is  helping  the  peace 
process  in  Northern  Ireland: 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  undeclared  war 
said  they  saw  Clinton's  recogmition  as  a  per- 
sonal victory  for  Adams.  Some  said  it  was  a 
victory  for  terrorism.  A  British  newspaper 
said  Clinton's  decision  signified  the  end  of 
the  special  relationship  between  London  and 
Washington.  Adams  had  more  television 
time  in  two  days,  including  an  appearance  on 
the  talk  show  of  Clinton's  friend,  Larry 
King,  than  he  received  in  years  of  agitating 
in  Northern  Ireland,  where  terrorists  are 
banned  from  the  airwaves. 

Adams  finally  pushed  too  far.  He  used  his 
forum  to  try  to  steer  the  United  States  into 
exerting  pressure  on  London  to  cave  in.  The 
pressure  became  so  ridiculous  that  even 
Clinton  was  forced  to  distance  himself. 

"The  people  who  have  to  settle  this  are  the 
Irish  and  the  British,"  Clinton  said. 

Clinton  seemed  to  move  back  toward  the 
hands-off  position  of  his  predecessors,  who 
had  much  more  foreign  policy  savvy.  Thus 
proceeded  another  lesson  in  the  education  of 
a  foreign-policy  neophyte.  One  only  hopes 
that  this  neophyte  will  be  up  to  speed  before 
he  does  too  much  more  to  alienate  America's 
long-term  friends  and  allies. 


COACHBUILDER'S  EXEMPTION  ACT 
OF  1994 


HON.  WIUJAM  J.  JEFTERSON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Coachbuilder's  Exemption  Act 
of  1994,  legislation  to  redress  an  inequity  in 
the  Tax  Code  relating  to  the  so-called  gas 
guzzler  tax  exemption  for  small  companies 
who  lengthen  autonxjbiles  into  limousines. 

Under  section  4064  of  the  code,  a  tax  is  im- 
posed if  an  automobile's  fuel  economy  per- 
formance falls  below  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  [EPA]  fuel  economy  ratings 
for  that  automobile's  model  type.  The  tax, 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  sale  or  initial  lease 
of  the  vehicle  by  a  manufacturer,  ranges  from 
SI  ,000  to  S7,000. 

The  gas  guzzler  tax  was  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1 978  as  a  conservation 
measure  and  to  encourage  greater  autonxjbile 
fuel  economy,  a  policy  goal  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port. However,  this  policy  should  not  be  pur- 
sued without  consideration  for  special  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  regard,  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized that  certain  exceptions  to  the  tax  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  prevent  unfair- 
ness. For  example,  in  1986  Congress  amend- 
ed the  gas  guzzler  tax  to  exempt  small  manu- 
facturers, generally  manufacturers  of  fewer 
than  10,000  vehicles  annually,  who  lengthen 
existing  automobiles  Into  limousines.  Clearly, 
Imposition  of  the  tax  on  such  small  producers 
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was  inappropriate  and  did  not  generally  en- 
hance energy  conservation.  Regrettably,  and 
with  little  explanation,  the  coachbuilder's  ex- 
emption was  repealed  with  the  enactment  of 
the  luxury  tax  on  automobiles  in  the  Revenue 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  although  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  excluded  limousines  operated 
for  commercial  purposes  from  the  new  luxury 
tax. 

The  repeal  of  the  coachbuilder's  exemption 
in  1990  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
coachbuilders  and  operators.  Jobs  have  been 
lost  and  costs  to  operators  have  increased 
dramatically.  During  1988  and  1989,  prior  to 
the  repeal  of  the  exemption,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 35  coachbuilders  who  lengthened 
8,000  to  9,000  cars  annually.  Today,  only  12 
coachbuilders  remain  and  less  than  1 ,400  ve- 
hicles annually  are  lengthened.  These  vehicles 
bear  an  average  tax  of  S2,000  per  auto- 
nwbile — the  economic  burden  of  which  is  di- 
rectly txjrne  by  the  operator.  By  and  large,  the 
limousine  industry  is  comprised  of  small  busi- 
nesses. The  typical  operator  owns  5  vehicles 
and  must  replace  one  vehicle  about  every  18 
to  24  nwnths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  reinstate  the  coachbuilder's  exemption, 
and,  thereby,  eliminate  a  significant  economic 
burden  on  industry  and  on  limousine  opera- 
tors. Reinstatement  would  have  a  negligible 
revenue  impact,  increase  jobs,  and  redress 
the  inequity  of  imposing  a  tax  that  has  esserv 
tially  crippled  these  small  businesses. 

The  gas  guzzler  tax,  as  it  applies  to 
coachbuilders  and  limousine  operators  does 
little,  if  anything,  to  further  overall  fuel  econ- 
omy. Essentially,  the  tax  is  a  penalty  on  wed- 
dings, school  proms,  business  gatherings,  and 
other  occasions  requiring  special  transpor- 
tation services.  In  addition,  tax  is  especially 
burdensome  for  operators  located  in  tourist 
centers  like  my  city  of  New  Orieans  where  lim- 
ousine services  are  required  for  vacationers 
and  conventioneers. 

The  parallels  between  this  matter  and  the 
automobile  luxury  tax  are  striking.  In  that  case, 
as  with  the  coachbuilders'  and  the  gas  guzzler 
tax,  business  owners  and  workers  are  the  vic- 
tims rather  than  the  consumers  of  the  service 
or  product.  It  is  time  to  fix  this  problem  just  as 
we  did  so  just  last  year  with  the  repeal  of  the 
automobile  luxury  tax. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  redress- 
ing this  situation  by  cosponsoring  this  bill. 
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School  in  my  hometown  of  Memphis,  TN, 
proudly  observed  its  50th  anniversary,  arxl  I 
wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  share  that  mile- 
stone with  my  colleagues  and  to  urge  them  to 
join  me  in  offering  the  congratulations  of  this 
body. 

In  November  1944  Whitehaven  became  a 
mission  of  St.  Thomas  Parish  in  south  Mem- 
phis— 10  acres  of  land  were  purchased  on 
Shelby  Drive  and  the  Catholic  families  of  the 
area  were  organized.  Special  permission  was 
granted  for  Mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Gillia 
Home.  Father  Angelo  Lenzi  was  named  [he 
first  pastor  in  March  1945,  and  t)egan  an  enor- 
mous building  program.  A  crypt  and  then  an 
upper  church  were  completed  over  the  next 
few  years  and  served  as  the  place  of  worship. 

Construction  began  on  the  school  in  1949 
while  students  met  daily  in  the  crypt.  Over  the 
next  15  years  the  school  expanded  to  some 
22  classrooms  and  a  t)eautiful  gymnasium. 
This  adequately  met  the  growing  enrollment 
that  reached  into  the  800  range. 

While  the  school  and  student  body  grew,  so 
too  did  the  Whitehaven  and  Catholic  popu- 
lation. The  need  for  a  new  church  was  a  long- 
time dream  that  began  to  be  realized  when 
ground  was  broken  in  1961.  The  present 
beautiful  church,  seating  over  1,100  people, 
was  dedicated  on  November  20,  1964.  The 
pastors  of  St.  Paul  have  t)een;  Father  Angelo 
Lenzi,  1945-53;  Father  Edward  Cleary,  1954- 
68;  Father  Walter  Bush,  1968-70;  Monsignor 
Theron  Walker,  1970-81;  Father  Leonard 
Oglesby.  1981-87;  Father  John  McArthur. 
1 987-present. 

St.  Paul  has  been  a  stable,  ongoing  Catho- 
lic presence  in  Memphis  and  Whitehaven  for 
50  years,  growing  and  expanding  with  the 
community.  Nurtured  by  the  commitment  and 
energy  of  the  Catholic  community  in  Memphis, 
St.  Paul  has  built  and  sustained  a  school  of 
exemplary  academic  reputation.  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  saluting  its  first  50  years  and  in  looking 
forward  to  the  continuation  of  its  proud  tradi- 
tion. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  stood  in  recess,  St.  Paul  Church  and 


HAPPY  90TH  BIRTHDAY,  CELY 
MIGUEL 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,1994 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  wish  one  of  my  constituents,  a  very 
special  woman.  Celerina  T.  Miguel,  a  happy 
birthday.  Today.  February  3.  1994.  "Cely" 
celebrates  her  90th  birthday.  Cely  has  acconv 
plished  so  much  to  modernize  nursing  prac- 
tices in  her  native  Philippines  and  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  More  importantly,  she 
has  been  a  devoted  wife,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother. 
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In  1904.  Cely  was  bom  to  Leocadio  Trinos. 
a  carpenter,  and  Benigna  Tanyag.  a  house- 
wife. She  lived  with  her  brother  Domingo  and 
father  in  a  one  floor,  one  room,  bamtxx) 
"nipa"  hut  in  Cabuyao,  Laguna.  Her  mother 
died  of  complications  in  pregnancy  when  Cely 
was  only  3  years  old. 

As  a  young  adolescent.  Cely  was  a  tomboy, 
climbing  trees  and  following  her  brottier  Do- 
mingo around  town.  In  fact,  she  was  orx:e 
caught  srrxjking  a  cigar.  Cely  was  sent  to 
study  at  a  school  in  Manila.  There  she  lived 
with  an  uncle  who  took  care  of  her  in  ex- 
change for  a  little  housework  after  school.  She 
took  care  of  her  cousins  at  a  very  young  age. 
She  washed  their  clothes  and  helped  around 
the  kitchen.  Despite  her  menial  chores,  she 
excelled  in  school  and  continued  on  to  high 
school. 

Cely  went  on  to  graduate  as  the  valedic- 
torian at  the  Mary  Johnston  School  of  Nursing. 
She  was  encouraged  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  further  studies.  Cely  received  a 
prestigious  scholarship  from  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  sadly  left  her 
dear  brother  and  father  in  the  Philippines  for 
a  new  life  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  her  arrival  to  the  United  States.  Cely 
was  met  by  a  representative  of  the  D.A.R.  To- 
gether they  went  to  Chicago  and  Cely  enrolled 
in  the  Northwestem  University.  After  2  nnonths 
she  transferred  to  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  where  she  received  her  B.A.  and  mas- 
ters degrees  in  nursing.  It  is  a  little  known  fact 
that  Cely  invented  the  recipe  for  banana 
bread.  In  fact,  she  wrote  her  thesis  for  her 
masters  on  the  role  of  nutrition  and  nursing. 
She  cited  many  foods  that  were  highly  nutri- 
tious and  included  a  recipe  for  a  bread  that 
was  both  high  in  protein,  potassium,  and  car- 
tx)hydrates  that  would  become  popular  around 
the  country.  After  graduation.  Cely  was  em- 
ployed by  New  York  Hospital. 

It  was  during  the  Great  Depression  that 
Cely  met  her  husband  Mauro  "Mike"  Miguel. 
She  and  her  roommates.  Maring  Cortes  and 
Luid  Palting,  and  Mike  would  often  go  to 
church  dinners  for  meals  that  cost  between  2 
and  5  cents.  These  friends  were  all  fortunate 
to  have  good  jobs  to  support  them  through  a 
difficult  depression. 

In  1934.  Mike  and  Cely  were  married  in 
Rockville  Center.  NY.  In  1935  she  gave  birth 
to  her  first  child.  Bob.  Once  Mike  finisfied  his 
studies  in  civil  engineering  the  young  couple 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  Philippines. 

For  the  next  10  years,  the  Miguels  lived  in 
the  Philippines.  In  1938,  another  son.  Art  was 
bom.  At  this  time  they  were  sent  to  TaWoban, 
Leyte,  where  Mike  was  working  in  the  engi- 
neering corp  of  the  Philippine  army.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  family  went  back  to  Manila 
where  Cely  took  over  as  the  chief  nurse  and 
principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing  for  Chinese 
General  Hospital.  She  introduced  the  hospital 
to  new  nursing  practices,  modernizing  the 
nursing  care  of  the  hospital. 

During  the  second  Worid  War  at  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
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times  were  difficult  for  the  Miguels.  Cely  per- 
severed, caring  for  the  many  casualties — both 
civilian  and  Japanese  sokjiers.  In  1940,  her 
only  daughter,  Cecilia,  was  bom.  After  the 
war.  the  Japanese  surrerxJered  and  the  vk;tori- 
ous  United  States  helped  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  Philippines.  In  1945.  Candido  and  Luid 
Palting  suggested  that  the  Miguels  repatriate 
to  the  United  States.  Since  Bob  was  txim  in 
New  York,  he  was  their  passport  to  the  United 
States.  In  1945.  Cely.  Mike,  and  Bob  set  sail 
once  again,  this  time  on  the  U.S.S.  Noordam. 
Art  and  Ces.  both  very  young,  were  left  in  the 
care  of  Cely's  brother.  Ingo.  until  the  family 
was  settled  in  the  United  States.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  young  family  was  met  this  time  by 
the  Red  Cross.  They  were  offered  a  little 
pocket  nwney  and  clothing  and  tickets  for  a 
train  to  New  Yor1<  City. 

In  New  York.  Cely  and  Mike  stayed  with 
their  friends,  the  Ligots.  until  they  couW  find 
jobs  and  place  to  live.  Fortunately.  Cely  was 
able  to  get  her  job  as  a  nursing  supervisor  at 
New  York  Hospital.  In  1948.  Art  and  Ces  were 
finally  able  to  join  their  family  in  New  York. 

For  the  next  several  years.  Cely  remained 
active  in  the  New  York  area.  She  organized 
and  became  the  president  of  the  Filipino 
Nurses  Association  and  the  Filipino  Women's 
Club.  In  1950.  the  family  moved  to  St.  Altans. 
Queens.  In  1956.  Cely  became  a  memt)er  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  becoming  a  matron  of  the 
club.  In  1969.  Cely  retired  from  New  York 
Hospital  and  in  1971  moved  to  Stony  Brook 
on  Long  Island. 

Today.  Cely  is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star  and  the  Women's  Guild  of  tier 
church,  the  Orchid  Society,  and  the  Senior 
Citizens  of  Stony  Brook.  Cely  is  a  renaissance 
woman  who  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
past  90  years.  On  behalf  of  her  children.  Bob, 
Art,  Glo,  Ces,  and  Clem  and  her  grand- 
children, Rina,  Arthuro,  Fernando,  Christiaan, 
Erik,  and  Philip,  I  v^rish  Cely  Miguel  a  very 
happy  birthday.  Together  with  my  wife  Carol 
Ann,  I  am  honored  to  join  her  family  in  the 
celebration  of  her  90th  year.  We  wish  for  her 
continued  health  and  great  happiness. 


SALUTE  TO  RAY  GONZALES 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  to  honor  a  tjrave  man  who  risked 
his  life  to  save  an  innocent  victim  last  Decem- 
ber during  the  worst  mass  murder  in  Ventura 
County's  history. 

Ray  Gonzales,  an  insurance  and  financial 
services  specialist  in  Oxnard,  CA  was  truly  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  I  believe 
his  exploits  deserve  our  recognition. 

Mr.  Gonzales  was  leaving  his  office  on  De- 
cember 2,  1993,  when  he  noticed  a  disturt>- 
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ance  at  the  nearby  office  of  the  California  Env 
ployment  Development  Department.  As  he  is 
experienced  at  giving  CPR,  he  made  a  U-turn 
and  headed  to  the  EDD  office.  When  he 
pulled  up.  he  saw  Irma  Lopez — an  EDD  em- 
ployee and  the  wife  of  Oxnard  Mayor  Manuel 
Lopez — under  fire  by  a  deranged  gunman. 

Mindless  of  his  own  safety,  Mr.  Gonzales 
jumped  out  of  his  vehicle,  dragged  Mrs.  Lopez 
into  it,  and  sped  off  to  a  nearby  hospital.  Al- 
though seriously  wounded.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Mrs.  Lopez  is  expected  to  make  a  full 
recovery.  Tragically,  three  of  her  coworkers 
were  murdered  in  the  attack. 

Modestly.  Mr.  Gonzales  later  said  he  was 
not  a  hero  for  his  actions.  He  said,  and  I 
quote, 

A  hero  is  one  that  goes  above  and  beyond 
the  line  of  duty,  as  Officer  O'Brien  did  by 
giving  his  life.  I  just  did  what  any  ordinary 
citizen  is  obligated  to  do. 

Officer  Jim  O'Brien,  the  Oxnard  police  offi- 
cer killed  by  tfie  gunman,  was  indeed  a  hero, 
but  Mr.  Speaker,  so  was  Ray  Gonzales.  Next 
Wednesday,  the  Oxnard  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Oxnard  Press  Courier  will 
honor  him  for  his  heroism  at  the  47th  annual 
Community  Awards  Night,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  saluting  him  as  well. 


H.R.  3790,  THE  RURAL  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1994 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Congress- 
man Skelton.  Congressman  Gunderson  and 
I  introduced  legislation — the  Rural  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1994 — to  ensure  affordable 
electric  rates  for  rural  consumers  who  are 
members  of  electric  cooperatives. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  prohibit  a  munici- 
pal utility  from  forcing  a  cooperative  to  stop 
serving  its  existing  territory  if  the  municipal  de- 
cides to  annex  that  territory  into  its  own 
boundaries.  I  must  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  prevent  municipal  annexation.  It 
simply  prevents  a  municipal  system  from  con- 
demning, in  a  hostile  manner,  the  service  ten'i- 
tory  of  a  rural  electrk;  cooperative,  thereby  de- 
priving the  rural  electric  system  of  the  chance 
to  serve  a  few  densely  settled  areas  in  order 
to  balance  the  higher  cost  of  serving  more 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas. 

This  legislation  picks  up  where  the  Con- 
gress left  off  last  session.  As  my  colleagues 
may  recall.  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  include  this  legislative  language  in 
the  1993  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
However,  the  provision  was  deleted,  like  many 
other  provisions,  by  the  "Byrd  Rule." 

The  language  contained  in  the  bill  we  have 
introduced  today  mirrors  the  language  of  last 
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year  with  one  important  change.  This  legisla- 
tion will  allow  a  municipal  electric  the  option  ol 
having  an  independent  third  party  determine 
which  electric  distributor  would  best  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Just  like  the  language  from  last  year,  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  will  prevent  a  State  from 
implementing  its  own  provision  concerning  the 
curtailment  or  limitation  of  electric  service  and 
will  not  apply  to  any  action  by  an  electric  utility 
taken  prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Just  as  last  year,  this  bill  would  afford  rural 
electric  cooperatives  the  same  treatment  as 
rural  water  systems  with  regard  to  providing 
electric  service  to  an  area  annexed  by  a  city. 

I  understand  that  additional  changes  may 
need  to  be  made  to  this  or  similar  legislation. 
Certain  accommodations  may  need  to  be 
made  to  move  forward  on  this  issue.  In  that 
regard,  we  need  to  undertake  official  hearings. 
In  fact,  some  organizations  impacted  by  last 
year's  language  were  corx:emed  about  the 
lack  of  hearings  on  this  issue.  They  had  a 
good  point.  Hearings  must  t>e  held  on  this 
issue.  All  parties  impacted  by  this  legislation 
must  be  heard.  In  this  regard,  I  have  officially 
requested  a  sutxx)mmittee  hearing  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  the  Rural 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1994  marks  a 
starting  point.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  interested  partes  on 
this  important  matter. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1994,  which  contains  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  memt)ers  of  the  Joint  Conn- 
mittee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

I.  IN-DEPTH  STUDY 

Created  by  Congress  in  August  of  1992,  the 
joint  committee's  mandate  was  to  conduct  an 
in-depth  examination  of  the  internal  operations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  provide  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  by  the  end  of  1993. 
This  was  only  the  third  time  in  the  history  of 
Congress  that  a  joint  committee  was  estat)- 
lished  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
legislative  operations. 

The  joint  committee  was  created  for  three 
main  reasons: 

First,  a  concem  that  Congress  might  not  be 
adequately  organized  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  21st  century; 

Second,  a  general  sense  that  it  simply  was 
time  for  Congress  to  take  stock  of  its  internal 
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operations — the  last  major  overhaul  of  this  in- 
stitution took  place  more  than  two  decades 
ago;  and 

Third,  the  widespread  public  concem  ab)Out 
the  effectiveness  and  institutional  integrity  of 
Congress. 

According  to  the  resolution  that  created  the 
joint  committee,  the  membership  of  the  panel 
was  equally  divided  Ijetween  the  chambers 
and  t»etween  the  two  political  parties.  I  served 
as  co-chairman  for  the  House,  while  my  Sen- 
ate counterpart  was  Senator  David  Boren. 
The  House  vice-chairman  was  first  Represent- 
ative Bill  Gradison  and  then  Representative 
David  Dreier,  and  the  Senate  vice-chairman 
was  Senator  Pete  Domenici. 

The  joint  committee's  study  of  Congress 
was  careful  and  far-reaching.  As  part  of  our 
year-long  effort,  memt)ers  of  the  panel  con- 
ducted 36  hearings,  receiving  a  total  of  144 
hours  of  testimony  from  over  240  witnesses. 
Memtiers  of  Congress  and  congressional  staff 
were  surveyed  to  get  additional  input  alxjut  re- 
form options.  Symposiums  were  conducted 
with  former  Memljers,  current  and  former  staff, 
academkjs,  and  other  outside  experts.  The 
joint  committee  was  assisted  by  independent 
studies  conducted  by  the  Renewing  Congress 
project  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  and  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government.  The  committee  benefited 
from  regular  and  sustained  input  from  private 
citizens  across  the  country. 

II.  PROPOSALS  FOR  MAJOR  CHANGE 

Due  to  time  constraints  and  the  difficult  na- 
ture of  many  reform  issues,  the  House  and 
Senate  sides  of  the  joint  committee  proceeded 
along  separate,  but  parallel,  tracks  in  finalizing 
specific  reform  recommendations.  However, 
House  and  Senate  Members  of  the  panel 
worked  in  careful  collatwration  during  most  of 
the  joint  committee's  delit>erations.  As  a  result, 
the  House  and  Senate  reform  packages  are 
very  similar,  providing  both  chamtjers  with  a 
comnnon  core  of  proposals  for  reforming  Con- 
gress. My  hope  is  that  the  bicameral  nature  of 
the  reform  effort  will  continue  as  our  rec- 
ommendations move  through  the  legislative 
process. 

The  recommendations  I  am  introducing 
today  were  reported  by  the  House  members  of 
the  joint  committee  in  November  of  1 993.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  proposals  are  a  significant 
step  toward  comprehensive  congressional  re- 
form. Included  are  proposals  to: 

Apply  laws  to  Congress  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  separation  of  powers. 

Include  private  citizens  in  the  House  ethics 
process  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Fundamentally  alter  the  Federal  budget 
process  by  putting  it  on  a  2-year,  rather  than 
an  annual,  cycle. 

Cut  congressional  staff  by  as  much  as  12 
percent. 

Streamline  the  committee  system  by  reduc- 
ing assignments  and  cutting  the  number  of 
sut)Committees. 
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Open  up  Congress  to  more  publk;  scrutiny 
by,  for  example,  publicizing  special  interest 
projects  in  committee  reports — a  reform  that 
will  provide  a  major  disincentive  to  wasteful 
spending. 

Guarantee  to  the  Minority  the  right  to  offer 
a  full  policy  alternative  on  all  legislation  corv 
sidered  on  the  House  floor. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  worthwhile  pro- 
posals included  in  this  package. 

III.  IMPORTANT  FIRST  STEP 

The  recommendations  of  the  joint  committee 
will  now  move  to  other  forums.  Many  issues 
must  be  resolved  in  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
by  the  party  caucuses.  My  hope  is  that  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  we  can  make  a 
strong  package  even  stronger.  Even  without 
further  refinements,  however,  the  reform  pack- 
age reported  by  House  members  of  the  joint 
committee  would  constitute  the  nrost  sweeping 
reform  of  the  House  in  decades. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  David  Dreier,  the  House  vice-chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee,  and  to  David 
Boren  and  Pete  Domenici,  our  Senate  coun- 
terparts. I  also  thank  the  other  members  of  the 
joint  committee  for  their  effort  and  their  con- 
tribution, as  well  as  the  many  other  Memt)ers 
of  Congress  who  testified  at  our  hearings, 
spoke  with  us  informally,  or  otherwise  contritv 
uted  to  the  important  work  of  congressional  re- 
form. It  has  tieen  a  pleasure  to  work  with  all 
of  these  individuals. 
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WAYMON  HICKMAN  TRIBUTE 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3. 1994 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  stood  in  recess  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Waymon  Hickman,  was  presented  with  the 
1993  Lucille  Queener  Courtney  Community 
Service  Award  by  the  Maury  County,  TN  His- 
torical Benefit  Ball. 

As  one  who  counts  Waymon  Hickman  as  a 
friend  and  as  one  who  has  witnessed  first- 
hand his  many  good  works  in  Columbia  and 
Maury  County,  I  am  pleased  to  congratulate 
him  on  this  honor  and  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  use  more  examples 
of  prirx:ipled  public  service,  there  are  few 
whose  active  efforts  and  far-reaching  civic  in- 
volvement fit  the  bill  better  than  Waymon. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
his  achievement,  and  I  ask  that  the  following 
account,  from  the  pages  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Herald  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


[From  the  Columbia  Daily  Herald,  Jan.  23, 
1994] 

Waymon  Hickman  Recipient  of  1993  Lucille 
Queener   Courtney   CoMMUNm'    Service 

AWARD 

(By  Marvine  Sugg) 

If  you  want  something  done,  just  ask  a 
busy  person. 

This  is  an  old  cliche,  but  one  that  charac- 
terizes the  1993  recipient  of  the  Lucille 
Queener  Courtney  Community  Service 
Award— Waymon  Logan  Hickman. 

Hickman  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  First  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank. 

"Waymon  Logan  Hickman  has  served 
countless  hours  providing  many  benefits  for 
our  community  and  its  citizens,"  said  Randy 
Stevens,  executive  vice  president  of  First 
Farmers,  who  nominated  Hickman  for  the 
award.  "He  has  worked  extremely  hard  over 
the  years  to  benefit  or  county  on  a  local, 
state,  and  national  level." 

Hickman  was  valedictorian  of  his  graduat- 
ing class  at  Dixie  High  School  in  Union  City. 
He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.  He  is  also  a 
grraduate  of  the  School  of  Banking  of  the 
South  at  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Kennedy  Sinclair  Trust  School  and  New 
York  City. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  United 
Givers  Fund,  president  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Ro- 
tary and  Columbia  Kiwanis  clubs,  the  Maury 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  UT 
Maury  County  Alumni  Association  and  has 
held  offices  in  the  UT  National  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  been  active  and  held 
several  offices  in  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Long  Rifle  Award 
and  Silver  Beaver  Award.  Presently,  he 
serves  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Chapter  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Board  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Hickman  seized  as  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  Colum- 
bia Area  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  King's  Daughters' 
School.  He  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Maury  Regional  Hos- 
pital. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Jaycees  Distin- 
gruished  Service  Award  and  was  named  a 
Paul  Harris  Fellow  by  the  Rotary  Founda- 
tion. He  served  as  Maury  County  coordinator 
for  the  Saturn  Task  Force  and  was  named 
Tennessee  Industrial  Development  Volunteer 
of  the  Year. 

At  the  present,  he  is  vice  chairmaB  of  the 
Columbia  State  Foundation  Board  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Martin 
Methodist  College. 

Currently  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Bankers  Association,  Hickman  said,  "this 
job  has  kept  me  busy  this  year." 

He  is  also  a  member  of  several  boards  and 
committees  affiliated  with  the  banking  pro- 
fession. 

Hickman  is  a  member  of  First  United 
Methodist  Church  where  he  Is  a  former  Sun- 
day School  teacher.  He  has  also  served  as 
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cliairman   of   the    finance    committee,    and 
cliairman  of  the  board. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Carey  Busby 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children. 
Major  Waymon  Logan  Hickman  Jr.  of  Leav- 
enworth. Kan..  Captain  William  Busby  Hick- 
man of  Columbus.  Ga.,  Nancy  Anne  Hickman 
McNulty  of  Brentwood;  and  John  Lee  Hick- 
man of  Franklin.  They  have  two  grand- 
children—Margaret Carey  McNulty  and 
Miles  Logan  McNulty. 

His  mother,  91-year-old  Mrs.  Lee  Hickman, 
a  retired  school  teacher,  lives  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. 

"I  enjoy  golf  if  I  ever  have  the  time." 
Hickman  said  when  asked  how  he  spent  his 
leisure  time. 

He  walks  three  miles  every  night  which  Is 
not  only  good  exercise  but  also  provides  an 
outlet  from  the  stress  of  his  profession. 

"Both  Nell  (Woodard)  and  I  feel  honored  to 
be  named  recipients  of  this  award,"  said 
Hickman.  "Lucille  Courtney  was  so  special 
to  both  of  us." 

Mrs.  Woodard  was  the  1992  recipient  of  the 
award. 

Applications  for  the  1994  Lucille  Courtney 
Community  Service  Award,  sponsored  by  the 
Maury  County  Historical  Benefit  Ball,  must 
be  received  by  Feb.  5.  Those  placing  a  nomi- 
nation should  include  their  name  along  with 
a  resume  of  the  nominee's  civic  activities. 
Nominees  must  be  Maury  County  residents. 

Mail  applications  to:  Maury  County  His- 
torical Benefit  Ball.  P.O.  Box  1214,  Columbia. 
TN  38402. 

The  recipient  will  be  honored  during  the 
Benefit  Ball,  scheduled  for  Saturday,  March 
5,  at  the  Memorial  Building. 

This  year's  beneficiaries  are  the  APTA, 
Maury  County  Public  Education  Foundation, 
and  the  Maury  County  Animal  Shelter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  B.K.  ROBERTS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  "PETI"  PETIRSON 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  State  of  Florida  is  honoring  one  of 
its  nK>st  prestigious  public  servants,  as  only 
the  third  individual  to  ever  receive  the  Distirv 
guished  Floridian  Award.  When  the  Honorable 
Judge  B.K.  Roberts  stands  Isefore  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Florida  to  receive  this  award,  he 
will  join  former  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  and 
former  clerk  of  the  Florida  House,  Allen  Morris 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  re- 
spected public  servants  in  the  history  of  the 
Sunshine  State. 

One  cannot  help  being  overwhelmed  by 
Judge  Roberts'  professional  record.  At  the  age 
of  21,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Florida  with  a  degree  in  law  and  quickly  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  in 
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the  State  capital.  For  the  next  20  years  he  ran 
one  of  the  most  successful  law  firms  that  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Florida  has 
ever  seen.  Despite  t)eing  blind  in  one  eye  as 
a  result  of  a  twyhood  accident.  Judge  Roberts 
interrupted  his  law  practice  during  Worid  War 
II  to  serve  as  an  offcer  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  After  returning  from  his  service  in  ttie 
military.  Judge  Roberts  reestablished  his  prac- 
tice and  was  soon  appointed  by  then  Gov- 
ernor Fuller  Wanen  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  wtiere  he  served  for  the  next  27  years. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Judge  Rotjerts 
provided  his  most  notat>le  contributions  to  ttie 
public  sector.  Under  his  gukJance,  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  created  tfie  judicial  council  to 
facilitate  court  reforms  and  improve  the  judicial 
system  of  ttie  State  on  every  level.  Judge 
Roberts  also  speartieaded  the  creation  of  a 
district  court  of  appeals  system  for  the  State 
and  implemented  a  public  defender  system 
that  became  the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  accomplishments  combined  with 
Judge  Roberts'  17  years  of  service  as  the 
chairman  of  the  judicial  council  led  to  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  State's  courts  sys- 
tem and  earned  him  the  title  "The  Fattier  of 
Florida's  Modern  Court  System." 

Even  more  important  than  his  contributions 
to  our  system  of  justk:e,  is  ttie  fact  Judge  Rob- 
erts' provides  us  with  living  proof  that  ttie 
human  spirit  can  overcome  any  obstacle.  This 
native  of  Sopchoppy,  FL.  is  an  example  to 
every  American  that  through  hard  vw)rk,  cour- 
age, and  determination  a  person  can  accom- 
plish anything  he  or  she  desires.  As  a  virtually 
penniless  l6-year-okl  freshman  in  college. 
Judge  Roberts  was  determined  to  earn  a  de- 
gree in  law  despite  being  tokj  t>y  student  lead- 
ers that  t)ecause  of  his  worn  clothing  ttiat  he 
was  a  source  of  enit>arrassment  to  the  univer- 
sity and  should  go  badk  to  ttie  farm.  Littie  did 
those  students  know  that  ttiey  were  address- 
ing a  young  man  who  would  eventually  t)e- 
come  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  in  the  land  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  justices  ever  to  serve 
on  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  to  pay  this  trit>- 
ute  to  Judge  Roberts.  I  consider  him  a  true 
friend  and  a  mentor  who  has  served  as  a 
source  of  Inspiration  for  me  as  well  as  for  all 
those  whose  lives  he  has  touched  through  the 
years.  Once  again,  I  congratulate  him  on  this 
prestigious  honor  and  I  wish  him  and  his  dear 
wife,  Mary,  the  very  best 


SALUTE  TO  CHIEF  PAUL  MILLER 


HON.  ELTON  GALIEGLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  I  served  for  6  years  as 
the  mayor  of  my  hometown  of  Simi  Valley, 
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CA.  before  my  neighbors  elected  me  as  their 
Representative.  During  my  tenure  as  nfiayor,  I 
am  perhaps  the  proudest  of  the  way  we  rebuilt 
our  police  department,  and  in  so  doing  helped 
make  Simi  Valley  one  of  the  safest  cities  in 
America. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  part  of  that  turnaround 
was  the  city  council's  decision  in  1992  to  hire 
Paul  Miller  as  our  city's  police  chief.  Within 
months,  he  had  reformed  several  poorly  de- 
signed policies  and  begun  bringing  the  profes- 
sionalism the  department  was  in  need  of.  The 
tumaround  was  so  impressive  that  the  Ventura 
County  Grand  Jury— an  organization  notori- 
ously difficult  to  impress— went  out  of  its  way 
to  praise  Paul. 

Now.  after  12  years  of  serving  the  people  of 
Simi  Valley— and  32  years  in  law  enforcement, 
Paul  has  decided  to  retire.  He  can  look  back 
on  a  remarkably  successful  career. 

Paul  began  his  law  enforcennent  career  with 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
starting  out  patrolling  a  beat  in  East  Los  Ange- 
les. After  a  variety  of  assignments,  he  eventu- 
ally rose  to  lieutenant,  where  among  other 
things  he  wrote  a  career  development  manual 
and  a  5-year  plan  to  automate  the  depart- 
ment's recordkeeping  system. 

In  1982,  he  joined  the  Simi  Valley  police  as 
a  captain,  and  as  problems  in  the  department 
came  to  a  boil,  quickly  became  acting  chief, 
and  in  October  of  that  year,  was  named  per- 
manent chief. 

He  has  been  an  innovative  leader,  estat)- 
lishing  antidrug  and  antigang  programs,  estat>- 
lishing  special  weapons  and  hostage  negotia- 
tions units,  and  buffed  the  department's  pro- 
fessionalism to  a  fine  gloss.  He  and  his  de- 
partment showed  their  abilities  to  the  worid 
during  the  dedication  of  the  RonakJ  Reagan 
Presidential  Library  in  1981— the  only  time  in 
our  history  that  five  living  presidents  were  to- 
gether in  one  location— and  during  potentially 
explosive  white  supremacist  rallies  following 
the  verdict  in  the  Rodney  King  beating  trial.  In 
both  these  situations,  Paul  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Simi  Valley  Police  Departnnent 
showed  their  training  and  dedication  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Miller  will  be  honored  for 
his  accomplishments  next  Thursday  at  a  re- 
tirement dinner  in  Simi  Valley.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  him  as  well,  and 
in  wishing  Paul  and  his  wife,  Connie,  well  in 
the  years  to  come. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD 
ZAIRE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  cor- 
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respondence  with  the  State  Department  con- 
ceming  United  States  policy  toward  Zaire.  On 
December  1,  1993,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Chris- 
topher urging  a  nnore  active  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  Zaire.  On  January  28,  I  received  a 
reply  from  Assistant  Secretary  Wendy  Sher- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  Department.  The  text  of 
the  con-espondence  is  as  follows: 

House  of  representatives. 

Committee  on  Foreign  affairs, 

Washington.  DC,  December  1.  1993. 

Hon.  Warren  Christopher. 

Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  StaU.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  this  letter  to 
urge  a  more  active  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Zaire. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  have  significant  in- 
terests at  stake  in  Zaire  because  of  its  forty 
million  people,  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
strategic  location  in  the  center  of  Africa. 
The  U.S.  also  has  a  humanitarian  interest  in 
relieving  the  suffering  of  Zaire's  people.  Fi- 
nally, the  U.S.  has  some  responsibility  for 
events  in  Zaire  because  of  long-standing  U.S. 
ties  to  Mobutu. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  this  issue  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  situation  in  Zaire  has  continued 
to  deteriorate.  Coordinated  efforts  by  the 
U.S.,  France,  and  Belgium  to  pressure 
Mobutu  to  accept  reform  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  impact. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  now  un- 
dertake a  two-track  strategy  in  Zaire.  On  a 
first  track,  the  U.S.  should  move  more  ag- 
gressively to  promote  negotiations  between 
Mobutu  and  the  political  opposition.  Pres- 
sure should  be  exerted  on  both  sides  to  facili- 
tate these  negotiations. 

1  urge  you  to: 

First,  notify  Mobutu  that  if  he  blocks  the 
current  negotiations,  the  U.S.  will  Increase 
his  International  Isolation  by:  calling  upon 
Mobutu  to  step  down  from  power;  downgrad- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  Zaire;  and 
freezing  assets — however  modest— held  in  the 
U.S.  by  Mobutu,  his  family  and  his  close  as- 
sociates. 

Second,  notify  Mobutu  that  the  U.S.  will 
act  alone,  if  necessary,  on  these  steps.  While 
the  U.S.  should  work  closely  wherever  pos- 
sible with  France  and  Belgium  on  policy  to- 
ward Zaire,  the  U.S.  should  not  let  French 
and  Belgian  domestic  concerns  drive  U.S. 
policy. 

Third,  make  clear  to  the  opponents  of  the 
current  regime.  Including  Prime  Minister 
Tsishekedl,  that  they  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  negotiating  seriously  with 
Mobutu  about  Zaire's  future.     , 

A  second  track  should  explore  creative 
ways  to  respond  to  the  humanitarian,  devel- 
opmental and  governance  crises  that  con- 
front Zaire.  The  U.S.  should  take  a  more  ac- 
tivist approach  to  disaster  assistance  for 
Zaire,  and  develop  a  program  In  support  of 
reconstruction  in  Zaire. 

I  urge  you  to: 

First,  provide  more  extensive  resources  to 
non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  to 
reach  affected  and  threatened  people,  espe- 
cially In  Shaba  and  Kivu  provinces. 
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Second,  support  developmental  projects  of 
private  voluntary  organizations  in  small  en- 
terprise development,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  social  services  in  those  parts  of 
Zaire  that  today  remain  relatively  peaceful. 

Third,  encourage  the  expansion  of  civil  in- 
stitutions and  the  development  of  new  lead- 
ers who  can  replace  those  figures,  both  in 
government  and  opposition,  who  have  domi- 
nated Zairean  politics  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  AID  has  developed  similar  innovative 
"democracy/governance"  programs  in  other 
African  countries. 

Fourth,  retain  the  ability  of  AID  to  pro- 
vide substantial  assistance  to  Zaire  through 
NGOs,  whether  or  not  you  close  the  AID  mis- 
sion in  Kinshasa.  New  flexible,  and  creative 
AID  efforts  are  needed  to  respond  to  the  dif- 
ficult situation  In  Zaire. 

I  realize  that  this  approach  requires  more 
money  being  spent  on  Zaire,  and  a  possible 
shift  in  resources  from  other  recipient  Afri- 
can countries  to  Zaire.  But  I  believe  that 
U.S.  interests  in  preventing  a  further  dete- 
rioration In  Zaire,  and  the  potential  costs  of 
such  a  deterioration  to  Zaire's  neighbors, 
argue  in  favor  of  such  a  resource  allocation. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply  and  to 
working  with  you  on  this  issue. 

With  best  regards. 
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Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Washington.  DC.  January  28. 1994. 

Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman.   House   Foreign    Affairs   Committee. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  asked  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  December  1,  concern- 
ing U.S.  policy  toward  Zaire.  Your  letter 
raises  a  number  of  important  questions  and 
offers  some  useful  and  timely  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  already  making  progress  in 
some  of  the  areas  of  your  concern.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  U.S.  policy  initiatives  in  re- 
cent months  on  Zaire,  and  to  outline  current 
thinking  on  how  best  to  address  the  serious 
political,  social,  economic  and  humanitarian 
problems  which  afflict  this  Important  Afri- 
can country.  1  have  attached  to  this  letter 
an  Information  sheet  which  reviews  recent 
developments  in  Zaire. 

The  political  paralysis  in  Kinshasa  poses 
real  and  pressing  problems  for  U.S.  policy  In 
Zaire.  As  you  know,  the  political  impasse  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  social,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian crises  that  afflict  the  country. 
Against  the  background  of  crisis  and  decline 
In  Zaire,  the  Administration's  position  has 
been  clear:  consistent  pressure  on  President 
Mobutu— through  bilateral  measures  and 
working  within  the  Trilateral  framework 
with  France  and  Belgium— to  permit  the 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy  to  proceed. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  attempted  to 
ameliorate  the  urgent  humanitarian  crisis 
by  providing  emergency  relief  through  Inter- 
national NGO's. 

In  your  letter,  you  urged  the  United  States 
to  Increase  President  Mobutu's  international 
Isolation.  We  have  already  taken  steps  in 


this  direction.  We  have  made  clear  to  Presi- 
dent Mobutu  that  we  will  not  send  a  new  am- 
bassador to  Zaire  until  he  stops  blocking 
progress  toward  democratic  change.  Down- 
grading relations  further  could  involve  clos- 
ing our  Embassy  in  Kinshasa.  Although  we 
have  not  excluded  this  option,  such  an  action 
would  deprive  us  of  the  invaluable  insight  of 
American  diplomatic  personnel  on  the 
ground  in  Zaire.  It  would  also  hinder  our 
ability  to  provide  consular  assistance  to 
American  citizens  still  resident  In  the  coun- 
try. An  assets  freeze  directed  against 
Mobutu  raises  a  number  of  complex  issues, 
but  the  Administration  has  not  excluded 
such  an  action  ffom  our  discussions  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Zaire.  We  have  called  on  Presi- 
dent Mobutu  on  many  occasions  to  share 
meaningful  power  with  his  democratic  opp)o- 
nents.  He  Is,  however,  recognized  as  chief  of 
state  by  all  political  entities  in  Zaire,  in- 
cluding the  Sovereign  National  Conference 
and  its  successor  Institution,  the  High  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic. 

In  recent  meetings  with  the  French  and 
Belgians  we  have  also  made  clear  to  our  Eu- 
ropean partners  that  while  the  United  States 
prefers  to  act  in  concert  with  Paris  and 
Brussels,  we  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  unilateral  actions  in  Zaire.  We  agree  that 
U.S.  policy  toward  Zaire  should  not  be  driv- 
en or  constrained  by  French  and  Belgian  do- 
mestic concerns. 

President  Mobutu  bears  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disastrous  condition  of 
Zaire,  but  the  opposition  has  at  times  dem- 
onstrated considerable  political  immaturity 
and  even  greater  political  Ineptitude.  The 
December  10  Trilateral  demarche  to  Prime 
Minister  Tshisekedl  was.  In  part,  an  effort  to 
convey  the  message  that  the  opposition  must 
accept  responsibility  for  negotiating  seri- 
ously with  President  Mobutu  about  Zaire's 
future.  The  situation  in  Kinshasa  remains 
fluid,  but  we  hope  that  recent  events  will  re- 
sult In  a  coalition  government  of  national 
unity  which  can  begin  to  address  the  grave 
problems  which  confront  Zaire.  If  the  talks 
flounder  once  again.  It  may  be  wise  to  rein- 
force the  message  which  the  three  western 
envoys  delivered  In  December. 

The  Administration  shares  your  view  that 
further  deterioration  in  the  situation  in 
Zaire  could  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  region,  and  we  are  taking  all  practical 
measures  to  stem  the  humanitarian  crisis.  In 
1993  the  U.S.  provided  6.5  million  dollars  in 
emergency  relief  to  NGO's;  in  1994  our  hu- 
manitarian assistance  will  likely  approach 
10  million  dollars.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  expand  Its  work  with  inter- 
national and  appropriate  local  NGO's  in 
Zaire,  especially  In  Shaba.  North  Kivu, 
Kinshasa,  and  the  Kasai  provinces. 

As  appropriate  within  our  budget  and  a 
more  conducive  pwlitlcal  environment  In 
Zaire.  USAID  may  consider  working  with 
NGO's  on  development  assistance  programs 
aimed  at  strengthening  Zaire's  civil  society. 
We  are  also  looking  for  ways  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  for  small-scale  Democ- 
racy and  Human  Rights  projects  in  Zaire 
under  section  116(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  We  believe  that  such  projects  could 
lay  a  groundwork  for  future  USAID  democ- 
racy and  governance  programs  in  Zaire.  Tra- 
ditional non-humanitarian  development  as- 
sistance to  Zaire  has  been  prohibited  under 
Brooke  Amendment  sanctions  since  1991.  De- 
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spite  the  announced  closure  of  the  USAID 
mission  In  Kinshasa.  USAID  remains  com- 
mitted to  retaining  a  presence  In  Zaire. 
USAID's  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assist- 
ance will  place  a  long-term  contractor  in 
Kinshasa  to  monitor  and  report  on  the  status 
of  United  States  Government-funded  human- 
itarian programs  in  the  displaced  population, 
to  monitor  the  humanitarian  situation  in 
Zaire,  and  to  report  on  emergencies  requir- 
ing a  response  from  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tionally, a  joint  USAID  Africa  Bureau-Bu- 
reau of  Humanitarian  Response  (BHR)  As- 
sessment team  will  travel  to  Zaire  In  the 
near  future  to  review  current  humanitarian 
programs  and  Identify  local  NGO's  which 
might  be  suitable  for  channeling  USG  emer- 
gency relief  funding. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  interest 
in  the  grave  political,  social,  economic,  and 
humanitarian  problems  which  afflict  Zaire. 
This  Administration  intends  to  remain  en- 
gaged in  Zaire.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  finding  creative  solutions  to 
support  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Zaire,  restore  economic  stability,  and  con- 
front the  humanitarian  crisis. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  in  re- 
sponding to  your  concerns.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 


Sincerely. 


Wendy  R.  Sherman. 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  Affairs. 


Enclosure. 


Information  Sheet  on  Zaire 

The  transition  to  democracy  in  Zaire  re- 
mains at  an  impasse.  The  work  of  Zaire's 
Sovereign  National  Conference  (convened  in 
August  1991)  and  its  successor  Institution, 
the  High  Council  of  the  Republic  (HCR).  has 
not  yet  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  Zaire.  President 
Mobutu  exercises  firm  control  of  the  coun- 
try's finances  and  the  military,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Transition  Prime  Minister 
Etienne  Tshisekedl  remains  without  effec- 
tive ixjwer. 

In  April  1993.  Mobutu  named  a  new  govern- 
ment, led  by  former  opposition  leader 
Faustin  Birlndwa.  In  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
chaos  of  this  "doubling"  of  institutions,  and 
to  move  the  Transition  forward,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Kisangani  (and  President  of  the 
HCR)  Laurent  Monsengwo  Paslnya  began  a 
mediation  effort  to  break  the  political  Im- 
imsse.  In  response  to  urging  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  the  UN  Sec- 
retary General  also  sent  a  Special  Represent- 
ative to  Zaire  to  mediate  between  Mobutu 
and  the  opposition.  Monsengwo  and  the 
UNSYG  Special  Representative.  Lakhdar 
Brahlmi  (former  Algerian  Foreign  Minister), 
brought  the  opposing  parties  to  the  brink  of 
an  accord  on  the  institutional  framework  of 
the  transition.  When  Brahlml  left  Zaire  in 
October,  however,  the  agreement  remained 
unsigned,  and  a  "final"  meeting  of  the  two 
camps  was  scheduled,  postponed,  and  then 
rescheduled. 

In  early  December,  the  opposition  Holy 
Union  and  Allies  (USORAL)  in  Kinshasa  an- 
nounced a  unilateral  suspension  of  participa- 
tion In  the  negotiations.  On  December  10,  the 
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U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres  In  Kinshasa,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and 
Belgium,  made  a  demarche  to  lx)th  Mobutu 
and  Tshisekedl.  The  three  western  envoys 
urged  the  parties  to  resume  negotiations  on 
the  transition,  sign  the  accord,  and  then  put 
in  place  an  effective  coalition  government 
(without  exclusions)  as  soon  as  possible.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  Mobutu  responded  favor- 
ably to  the  demarche,  but  that  Tshisekedl 
rejected  it  as  "capitulation"  to  Mobutu. 

On  January  4.  In  a  major  address  to  the  na- 
tion. President  Mobutu  called  on  the  oppos- 
ing sides  to  resume  negotiations  and  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  by  January  12.  Mobutu 
cynically  placed  the  blame  for  the  chaos  in 
Zaire  on  the  "political  class"  (Including  his 
own  close  allies),  and  said  that  he  would 
take  unspecified  unilateral  action  should  an 
sigreement  not  be  reached  by  his  deadline. 
Observers  in  Kinshasa  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton are  not  sanguine  that  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  In  this  timeframe,  nor  that  it  will 
result  in  a  coalition  government  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Tshisekedl. 

While  the  political  situation  on  the  ground 
in  Zaire  remains  confused,  the  economy  con- 
tinues its  downward  spiral.  The  Birlndwa  re- 
gime announced  in  October  a  "monetary  re- 
form" which  Included  introduction  of  a  new 
currency.  This  reform  fueled  hyperinflation 
and  caused  artificial  shortages  throughout 
the  capital  as  merchants  refused  to  accept 
the  "new  Zaire".  In  response,  the  Birlndwa 
government  instituted  price  controls,  enforc- 
ing the  measure  with  price  police  who  in- 
timidated merchants  (especially  expatriate 
businesses)  into  selling  their  stores  below 
cost.  Birlndwa  demonetized  the  old  Zaire  ef- 
fective December  10.  1993  while  hyper- 
inflation (125  percent  in  November  1993.  and 
over  8300  percent  annualized)  continues. 

There  continue  to  be  widespread  shortages 
in  the  markets  of  Kinshasa,  and  In  a  re- 
minder of  military  pillages  in  September 
1991  and  January  1993.  In  November  1993  sol- 
diers rioted  in  Kananga  (Western  Kasai)  over 
pay  issues.  There  are  reports  that  an  airline 
warehouse  was  looted,  and  the  storage  depot 
of  a  local  Catholic  PVO  (filled  with  supplies 
for  displaced  persons  from  Shaba)  was  hit  by 
marauding  soldiers.  At  least  three  civilians, 
including  a  Zairian  Catholic  priest  were  re- 
ported killed.  There  have  also  been  reports  of 
military  pillaging  in  Mbujl-Mayi__^ (Eastern 
Kasai),  where  soldiers  have  been  attempting 
to  force  recalcitrant  Kasaian  merchants  to 
accept  the  Mobutu  government's  new  cur- 
rency. 

The  humanitarian  situation  remains  bleak, 
although  USAID's  Bureau  for  Food  and  Hu- 
manitarian Assistance  and  Bureau  for  Africa 
has  developed  a  strategy  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  on  the  ground  in  Zaire.  USAID  esti- 
mates that  there  are  more  than  3  million 
persons  in  Zaire  at  risk  from  malnutrition  (2 
million  in  the  Kinshasa  region  alone).  As  a 
result  of  inter-ethnic  violence,  principally  in 
North  Kivu.  the  Kasais.  and  Shaba,  more 
than  750.000  people  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  businesses. 

We  have  had  disturbing  reports  from  Shaba 
that  local  and  provincial  authorities  have  or- 
dered the  forced  removal  of  already  displaced 
Kasaians  living  in  squalid  transit  camps  near 
the  town  of  Likasi.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion from  our  Embassy  In  Kinshasa  traveled 
in  late  December  to  the  area  to  investigate 
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the  reports,  and  to  lodge  a  strong  protest 
with  the  Shaban  authorities.  Similarly,  our 
Charge  has  made  a  demarche  to  a  senior 
Shaban  political  figure  in  Kinshasa,  and  to 
President  Mobutu's  security  advisor,  con- 
demning the  action. 

At  present,  the  United  States  provides 
only  emergency  humanitarian  assistance  in 
Zaire,  working  exclusively  with  inter- 
national NGO's  (Catholic  Relief  Services. 
World  Vision.  Doctors  without  Borders/Bel- 
gium). The  bulk  of  these  resources  are  being 
used  to  assist  the  displaced  populations  in 
Shaba  and  Kasai  provinces.  In  the  1993  fiscal 
year,  the  U.S.  provided  approximately  7  mil- 
lion dollars  in  humanitarian  assistance.  It  is 
likely  that  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  in 
Zaire  will  approach  10  million  dollars  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  United  States  suspended  development 
assistance  to  Zaire  in  1991  due  to  Brooke 
Amendment  sanctions,  and  the  USAID  mis- 
sion in  Kinshasa  will  close  in  early  1994. 
After  the  closure,  however,  humanitarian 
programs  in  Zaire  will  be  monitored  by  a 
USAlD-funded  personal  services  contractor. 
USAm  relief  activities  should  not  be  con- 
strained by  this  transition  since  funding  is 
channeled  primarily  through  NGO's. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHATEVER  YOU  DID  UNTO  ONE  OF 
THE  LEAST,  YOU  DID  UNTO  ME 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARINE  'VICTOR  C. 
FISHER 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1994 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxJay  to 
honor  a  fellow  central  New  Yorker,  Victor  C. 
Fisher,  who  has  been  selected  as  the  1992 
Marine  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Marine 
Corps  League. 

Marine  Victor  Fisher  has  proven  himself  ca- 
pable and  dedicated  to  the  Corps  League 
since  he  began  service  in  1963.  Throughout 
his  career  he  has  been  an  inspiration  locally, 
to  his  fellow  workers,  and  to  his  community  as 
a  whole. 

He  initiated  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
project,  which  educates  the  public  on  proper 
care  and  display  procedures  for  our  Nation's 
flag.  He  is  a  constant  helper  with  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  annual  Toys  for  Tots  canrv 
paign,  and  State  ChikJren's  Hospital's  doll  col- 
lecting drive  and  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's annual  fundraiser. 

Marine  Fisher  has  tjeen  awarded  the  Chap- 
el of  Four  Chaplains  Bronze  Medallion  for  ex- 
emplary individual  commitment  to  religious, 
cultural,  and  racial  understanding  and  to  the 
cause  of  world  service  and  world  peace. 

He  is  a  remarkable  human  tjeing  who  has 
served  his  community,  and  our  great  Nation, 
very  well  indeed. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  person, 
man  or  woman,  on  this  Earth,  more  admired 
by  nxjre  people  than  Mother  Teresa  of  Cal- 
cutta. Inspired  by  God  to  found  the  Mission- 
aries of  Charity,  her  sisters  are  known  for  their 
acts  of  kindness,  their  service,  and  their  pro- 
found love  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  105 
countries  throughout  the  worid.  Thousands  of 
compassionate  women  have  tjeen  inspired  by 
Mother  Teresa  to  give  their  lives  over  to  serv- 
ing the  sick  and  dying. 

I  doubt  if  even  Joycelyn  Elders  could  face 
Mother  Teresa  and  tell  her  to  get  over  her 
"love  affair  with  the  fetus"  and  accuse  her  of 
being  a  "non-Christian  Christian"  who  only 
cares  about  children  before  birth. 

Today  we  were  blessed  to  have  Mother  Te- 
resa present  in  our  Nation's  Capital  speaking 
at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast.  No  one  could 
listen  to  her  and  not  feel  that— in  this  small, 
frail,  humble  woman — there  stood  a  powerful 
messenger  sent  from  God  to  speak  to  a  Na- 
tion gone  astray.  In  particular,  her  remarks  to 
Mr.  Clinton  hearkened  back  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  admonishing  the  king,  or  John  the 
Baptist  before  Herod.  She  challenged  Mr.  Clin- 
ton to  rethink  his  current  position  in  support  of 
abortion — the  destruction  of  unborn  children — 
and  reclaim  his  former  position  of  opposition 
to  abortion. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that,  while  his 
lips  were  repeating  the  words  of  Scripture,  his 
heart  had  been  enkindled  with  the  love  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  love  for 
the  unborn  about  which  Mother  Teresa  spoke. 

I  ask  that  her  remarks  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  RecX)RD. 

Whatever  You  Did  Unto  One  of  the  Least, 
You  Did  Unto  Mb— Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta 

On  the  last  day,  Jesus  will  say  to  those  on 
His  right  hand,  "Come,  enter  the  Kingdom. 
For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I 
was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink,  I  was 
sick  and  you  visited  me."  Then  Jesus  will 
turn  to  those  on  His  left  hand  and  say.  "De- 
part from  me  because  I  was  hungry  and  you 
did  not  feed  me,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  did 
not  give  me  to  drink,  I  was  sick  and  you  did 
not  visit  me."  These  will  ask  Him,  "When 
did  we  see  You  hungry,  or  thirsty  or  sick  and 
did  not  come  to  Your  help?"  And  Jesus  will 
answer  them,  "Whatever  you  neglected  to  do 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  neglected 
to  do  unto  me!" 

As  we  have  gathered  here  to  pray  together. 
I  think  it  will  be  beautiful  if  we  begin  with 
a  prayer  that  expresses  very  well  what  Jesus 
wants  us  to  do  for  the  least.  St.  Francis  of 
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Assisi  understood  very  well  these  words  of 
Jesus  and  His  life  is  very  well  expressed  by  a 
prayer.  And  this  prayer,  which  we  say  every 
day  after  Holy  Communion,  always  surprises 
me  very  much,  because  it  is  very  fitting  for 
each  one  of  us.  And  I  always  wonder  whether 
800  years  ago  when  St.  Francis  lived,  they 
had  the  same  difficulties  that  we  have  today. 
I  think  that  some  of  you  already  have  this 
prayer  of  peace— so  we  will  pray  it  together. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  He 
has  given  us  today  to  have  come  here  to  pray 
together.  We  have  come  here  especially  to 
pray  for  peace,  joy  and  love.  We  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  came  to  bring  the  good 
news  to  the  poor.  He  had  told  us  what  is  that 
good  news  when  He  said:  "My  peace  I  leave 
with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  He 
came  not  to  give  the  i)eace  of  the  world 
which  is  only  that  we  don't  bother  each 
other.  He  came  to  give  the  peace  of  heart 
which  comes  from  loving— from  doing  good 
to  others. 

And  God  loved  the  world  so  much  that  He 
gave  His  son— it  was  a  giving.  God  gave  His 
son  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  what  did  she  do 
with  Him?  As  soon  as  Jesus  came  into 
Mary's  life,  immediately  she  went  in  haste 
to  give  that  good  news.  And  as  she  came  into 
the  house  of  her  cousin.  Elizabeth.  Scripture 
tells  us  that  the  unborn  child— the  child  in 
the  womb  of  Elizabeth— leapt  with  joy.  While 
still  in  the  womb  of  Mary— Jesus  brought 
peace  to  John  the  Baptist  who  leapt  for  joy 
in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  as  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  God  the  Son  should  be- 
come one  of  us  and  bring  peace  and  joy  while 
still  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  Jesus  also  died  on 
the  Cross  to  show  that  greater  love.  He  died 
for  you  and  for  me.  and  for  that  leper  and  for 
that  man  dying  of  hunger  and  that  naked 
person  lying  in  the  street,  not  only  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  of  Africa,  and  everywhere.  Our 
Sisters  serve  these  poor  people  in  105  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Jesus  insisted 
that  we  love  one  another  as  He  loves  each 
one  of  us.  Jesus  gave  His  life  to  love  us  and 
He  tells  us  that  we  also  have  to  give  what- 
ever it  takes  to  dc  good  to  one  another.  And 
in  the  Gospel  Jesus  says  very  clearly:  "Love 
as  I  have  loved  you." 

Jesus  died  on  the  Cross  because  that  is 
what  it  took  for  Him  to  do  good  to  us— to 
save  us  from  our  selfishness  in  sin.  He  gave 
up  everything  to  do  the  Father's  will— to 
show  us  that  we  too  must  be  willing  to  give 
up  everything  to  do  God's  will— to  love  one 
another  as  He  loves  each  of  us.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  whatever  it  takes  to  do  good 
to  one  another,  sin  is  still  in  us.  That  is  why 
we  too  must  give  to  each  other  until  it  hurts. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say:  "I  love  God." 
but  I  also  have  to  love  my  neighbor.  St.  John 
says  that  you  are  a  liar  if  you  say  you  love 
God  and  you  don't  love  your  neighbor.  How 
can  you  love  God  whom  you  do  not  see.  if 
you  do  not  love  your  neighbor  whom  you  see. 
whom  you  touch,  with  whom  you  live?  And 
so  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
love,  to  be  true,  has  to  hurt.  I  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  whatever  it  takes  not  to  harm 
other  people  and.  in  fact,  to  do  good  to  them. 
This  requires  that  I  be  willing  to  give  until 
it  hurts.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  true  love  in 
me  and  I  bring  injustice,  not  peace,  to  those 
around  me. 

It  hurt  Jesus  to  love  us.  We  have  been  cre- 
ated in  His  image  for  greater  things,  to  love 
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and  to  be  loved.  We  must  "put  on  Christ"  as 
Scripture  tells  us.  And  so,  we  have  been  cre- 
ated to  love  as  He  loves  us.  Jesus  makes 
himself  the  hungry  one.  the  naked  one,  the 
homeless  one,  the  unwanted  one,  and  He 
says,  "You  did  it  to  Me."  On  the  last  day  He 
will  say  to  those  on  His  right,  "whatever  you 
did  to  the  least  of  these  you  did  to  Me.  and 
He  will  also  say  to  those  on  His  left,  what- 
ever you  neglected  to  do  for  the  least  of 
these,  you  neglected  to  do  it  for  Me." 

When  He  was  dying  on  the  Cross,  Jesus 
said.  "I  thirst."  Jesus  is  thirsting  for  our 
love,  and  this  is  the  thirst  of  everyone,  poor 
and  rich  alike.  We  all  thirst  for  the  love  of 
others,  that  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
avoid  harming  us  and  to  do  good  to  us.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  true  love,  to  give  until  it 
hurts. 

I  can  never  forget  the  experience  I  had  in 
visiting  a  home  where  they  kept  all  these  old 
parents  of  sons  and  daughters  who  had  just 
put  them  into  an  institution  and  forgotten 
them — maybe.  I  saw  that  in  that  home  these 
old  people  had  everything — good  food,  com- 
fortable place,  television,  everything,  but  ev- 
eryone was  looking  toward  the  door.  And  I 
did  not  see  a  single  one  with  a  smile  on  the 
face.  I  turned  to  Sister  and  I  asked:  "Why  do 
these  people  who  have  every  comfort  here, 
why  are  they  all  looking  toward  the  door? 
Why  are  they  not  smiling?" 

1  am  so  used  to  seeing  the  smiles  on  our 
people,  even  the  dying  ones  smile.  And  Sister 
said:  "This  is  the  way  it  is  nearly  every  day. 
They  are  expecting,  they  are  hoping  that  a 
son  or  daughter  will  come  to  visit  them. 
They  are  hurt  because  they  are  forgotten." 
And  see,  this  neglect  to  love  brings  spiritual 
poverty.  Maybe  in  our  own  family  we  have 
somebody  who  is  feeling  lonely,  who  is  feel- 
ing sick,  who  is  feeling  worried.  Are  we 
there?  Are  we  willing  to  give  until  it  hurts  in 
order  to  be  with  our  families,  or  do  we  put 
our  own  interests  first?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  must  ask  ourselves,  especially  as  we 
begin  this  year  of  the  family.  We  must  re- 
member that  love  begins  at  home  and  we 
must  also  remember  that  'the  future  of  hu- 
manity passes  through  the  family.' 

I  was  surprised  in  the  West  to  see  so  many 
young  boys  and  girls  given  to  drugs.  And  I 
tried  to  find  out  why.  Why  is  it  like  that, 
when  those  in  the  West  have  so  many  more 
things  than  those  in  the  East?  And  the  an- 
swer was:  'Because  there  is  no  one  in  the 
family  to  receive  them.'  Our  children  depend 
on  us  for  everything— their  health,  their  nu- 
trition, their  security,  their  coming  to  know 
and  love  God.  For  all  of  this,  they  look  to  us 
with  trust,  hope  and  expectation.  But  often 
father  and  mother  are  so  busy  they  have  no 
time  for  their  children,  or  perhaps  they  are 
not  even  married  or  have  given  up  on  their 
marriage.  So  the  children  go  to  the  streets 
and  get  involved  in  drugs  or  other  things.  We 
are  talking  of  love  of  the  child,  which  is 
where  love  and  peace  must  begin.  These  are 
the  things  that  break  peace. 

But  I  feel  that  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
peace  today  is  abortion,  because  it  is  a  war 
against  the  child,  a  direct  killing  of  the  in- 
nocent child,  murder  by  the  mother  herself. 
And  if  we  accept  that  a  mother  can  kill  even 
her  own  child,  how  can  we  tell  other  people 
not  to  kill  one  another?  How  do  we  persuade 
a  woman  not  to  have  an  abortion?  As  always, 
we  must  persuade  her  with  love  and  we  re- 
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mind  ourselves  that  love  means  to  be  willing 
to  give  until  it  hurts.  Jesus  gave  even  His 
life  to  love  us.  So.  the  mother  who  is  think- 
ing of  abortion,  should  be  helped  to  love, 
that  is,  to  give  until  it  hurts  her  plans,  or 
her  free  time,  to  respect  the  life  of  her  child. 
The  father  of  that  child,  whoever  he  is.  must 
also  give  until  it  hurts. 

By  abortion,  the  mother  does  not  learn  to 
love,  but  kills  even  her  own  child  to  solve 
her  problems.  And,  by  abortion,  the  father  is 
told  that  he  does  not  have  to  take  any  re- 
sponsibility at  all  for  the  child  he  has 
brought  into  the  world.  That  father  is  likely 
to  put  other  women  into  the  same  trouble. 
So  abortion  just  leads  to  more  abortion.  Any 
country  that  accepts  abortion  is  not  teach- 
ing its  people  to  love,  but  to  use  any  violence 
to  get  what  they  want.  This  is  why  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  love  and  peace  is  abor- 
tion. 

Many  people  aire  very,  very  concerned  with 
the  children  of  India,  with  the  children  of  Af- 
rica where  quite  a  few  die  of  hunger,  and  so 
on.  Many  people  are  also  concerned  about  all 
the  violence  in  this  great  country  of  the 
United  States.  These  concerns  are  very  good. 
But  often  these  same  people  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  millions  who  are  being 
killed  by  the  deliberate  decision  of  their  own 
mothers.  And  this  is  what  is  the  greatest  de- 
stroyer of  peace  today — abortion  which 
brings  jjeople  to  such  blindness. 

And  for  this  I  appeal  in  India  and  I  appeal 
everywhere — "Let  us  bring  the  child  back." 
The  child  is  God's  gift  to  the  family.  Each 
child  is  created  in  the  special  image  and 
likeness  of  God  for  greater  things— to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  In  this  year  of  the  family  we 
must  bring  the  child  back  to  the  center  of 
our  care  and  concern.  This  is  the  only  way 
that  our  world  can  survive  because  our  chil- 
dren are  the  only  hope  for  the  future.  As 
older  people  are  called  to  God.  only  their 
children  can  take  their  places. 

But  what  does  God  say  to  us?  He  says: 
"Even  if  a  mother  could  forget  her  child.  I 
will  not  forget  you.  I  have  carved  you  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand."  We  are  carved  in  the  palm 
of  His  hand:  that  unborn  child  has  been 
carved  in  the  hand  of  God  from  conception 
and  is  called  by  God  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
not  only  now  in  this  life,  but  forever.  God 
can  never  forget  us. 

I  will  tell  you  something  beautiful.  We  are 
fighting  abortion  by  adoption— by  care  of  the 
mother  and  adoption  for  her  baby.  We  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  We  have  sent  word 
to  the  clinics,  to  the  hospitals  and  police  sta- 
tions: "Please  don't  destroy  the  child;  we 
will  take  the  child."  So  we  always  have 
someone  tell  the  mothers  in  trouble:  "Come, 
we  will  take  care  of  you.  we  will  get  a  home 
for  your  child."  And  we  have  a  tremendous 
demand  from  couples  who  cannot  have  a 
child — but  I  never  give  a  child  to  a  couple 
who  have  done  something  not  to  have  a 
child.  Jesus  said,  "Anyone  who  receives  a 
child  in  my  name,  receives  me."  By  adopting 
a  child,  these  couples  receive  Jesus  but,  by 
aborting  a  child,  a  couple  refuses  to  receive 
Jesus. 

Please  don't  kill  the  child.  I  want  the 
child.  Please  give  me  the  child.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  any  child  who  would  be  aborted 
and  to  give  that  child  to  a  married  couple 
who  will  love  the  child  and  be  loved  by  the 
child.  From  our  children's  home  in  Calcutta 
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alone,  we  have  saved  over  3000  children  trom 
abortion.  These  children  have  brought  such 
love  and  joy  to  their  adopting  parents  and 
have  grown  up  so  full  of  love  and  joy. 

I  know  that  couples  have  to  plan  their 
family  and  for  that  there  Is  natural  family 
planning.  The  way  to  plan  the  family  is  nat- 
ural family  planning,  not  contraception.  In 
destroying  the  power  of  giving  life,  through 
contraception,  a  husband  or  wife  is  doing 
something  to  self.  This  turns  the  attention 
to  self  and  so  it  destroys  the  gift  of  love  in 
him  or  her.  In  loving,  the  husband  and  wife 
must  turn  the  attention  to  each  other  as 
happens  in  natural  family  planning,  and  not 
to  self,  as  happens  in  contraception.  Once 
that  living  love  is  destroyed  by  contracep- 
tion, abortion  follows  very  easily. 

I  also  know  that  there  are  great  problems 
in  the  world- that  many  spouses  do  not  love 
each  other  enough  to  practice  natural  family 
planning.  We  cannot  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  world,  but  let  us  never  bring  in  the 
worst  problem  of  all,  and  that  is  to  destroy 
love.  And  this  is  what  happens  when  we  tell 
people  to  practice  contraception  and  abor- 
tion. 

The  poor  are  very  great  people.  They  can 
teach  us  so  many  beautiful  things.  Once  one 
of  them  came  to  thank  us  for  teaching  her 
natural  family  planning  and  said:  "You  peo- 
ple who  have  practiced  chastity,  you  are  the 
best  people  to  teach  us  natural  family  plan- 
ning because  it  is  nothing  more  than  self- 
control  out  of  love  for  each  other."  And  what 
this  poor  person  said  is  very  true.  These  poor 
people  may  have  nothing  to  eat.  maybe  they 
have  not  a  home  to  live  in.  but  they  can  still 
be  great  people  when  they  are  spiritually 
rich. 

When  1  pick  up  a  person  from  the  street, 
hungry.  I  give  him  a  plate  of  rice,  a  piece  of 
bread.  But  a  person  who  is  shut  out.  who 
feels  unwanted,  unloved,  terrified,  the  person 
who  has  been  thrown  out  of  society— that 
spiritual  povei1.y  is  much  harder  to  over- 
come. And  abortion,  which  often  follows 
from  contraception,  brings  a  people  to  be 
spiritually  poor,  and  that  is  the  worst  pov- 
erty and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

Those  who  are  materially  poor  can  be  very 
wonderful  people.  One  evening  we  went  out 
and  we  picked  up  four  people  from  the  street. 
And  one  of  them  was  in  a  most  terrible  con- 
dition. I  told  the  Sisters:  "You  Uke  care  of 
the  other  three;  I  will  take  care  of  the  one 
who  looks  worse."  So  I  did  for  her  all  that 
my  love  can  do.  1  put  her  in  bed.  and  there 
was  such  a  beautiful  smile  on  her  face.  She 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  as  she  said  one  word 
only:  "thank  you"— and  she  died. 

I  could  not  help  but  examine  my  con- 
science before  her.  And  I  asked:  "What  would 
I  say  if  I  were  in  her  place?"  And  my  answer 
was  very  simple.  I  would  have  tried  to  draw 
a  little  attention  to  myself.  I  would  have 
said:  "I  am  dying.  I  am  cold.  I  am  in  pain," 
or  something.  But  she  gave  me  much  more — 
she  gave  me  her  grateful  love.  And  she  died 
with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Then  there  was  the 
man  we  picked  up  from  the  drain,  half  eaten 
by  worms  and,  after  we  had  brought  him  to 
the  home,  he  only  said.  "I  have  lived  like  an 
animal  in  the  street,  but  I  am  going  to  die  as 
an  angel,  loved  and  cared  for."  Then,  after 
we  had  removed  all  the  worms  from  his  body, 
all  he  said,  with  a  big  smile,  was:  "Sister.  I 
am  going  home  to  God  "—and  he  died.  It  was 
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so  wonderful  to  see  the  greatness  of  that 
man  who  could  speak  like  that  without 
blaming  anybody,  without  comparing  any- 
thing. Like  an  angel— this  is  the  greatness  of 
people  who  are  spiritually  rich  even  when 
they  are  materially  poor. 

We  are  not  social  workers.  We  may  be 
doing  social  work  in  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
but  we  must  be  contemplatives  In  the  heart 
of  the  world.  For  we  must  bring  that  pres- 
ence of  God  into  your  family,  for  the  family 
that  prays  together,  stays  together.  There  is 
so  much  hatred,  so  much  misery,  and  we 
with  our  prayer,  with  our  sacrifice,  are  be- 
ginning at  home.  Love  begins  at  home,  and  it 
is  not  how  much  we  do,  but  how  much  love 
we  put  into  what  we  do. 

If  we  are  contemplatives  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  with  all  its  problems,  these  prob- 
lems can  never  discourage  us.  We  must  al- 
ways remember  what  God  tells  us  in  Scrip- 
ture. "Even  if  a  mother  could  foreget  the 
child  in  her  womb— something  impossible, 
but  even  if  she  could  forget— I  will  never  for- 
get you. 

And  so  here  I  am  talking  with  you.  I  want 
you  to  find  the  poor  here,  right  in  your  own 
home  first.  And  begin  love  there.  Begin  that 
good  news  to  your  own  people  first.  And  find 
out  about  your  next-door  neighbors.  Do  you 
know  who  they  are? 

I  had  the  most  extraordinary  experience  of 
love  of  neighbor  with  a  Hindu  family.  A  gen- 
tleman came  to  our  house  and  said:  "Mother 
Teresa,  there  is  a  family  who  have  not  eaten 
for  so  long.  Do  something."  So  I  took  some 
rice  and  went  there  immediately.  And  I  saw 
the  children— their  eyes  shining  with  hunger. 
I  don't  know  if  you  have  every  seen  hunger. 
But  I  have  seen  it  very  often.  And  the  moth- 
er of  the  family  took  the  rice  I  gave  her  and 
went  out.  When  she  came  back,  I  asked  her. 
"Where  did  you  go?  What  did  you  do?"  And 
she  gave  me  a  very  simple  answer:  "They  are 
hungry  also."  What  struck  me  was  that  she 
knew— and  who  are  they?  A  Muslim  family— 
and  she  knew.  I  didn't  bring  any  more  rice 
that  evening  because  I  wanted  them,  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  to  enjoy  the  joy  of  sharing. 

But  there  were  those  children,  radiating 
joy,  sharing  the  joy  and  peace  with  their 
mother  because  she  had  the  love  to  give 
until  it  hurts.  And  you  see  this  is  where  love 
begins — at  home  in  the  family. 

So,  as  the  example  of  this  family  shows, 
God  will  never  forget  us  and  there  is  some- 
thing you  and  I  can  always  do.  We  can  keep 
the  joy  of  loving  Jesus  in  our  hearts,  and 
share  that  joy  with  all  we  come  in  contact 
with.  Let  us  make  that  one  point — that  no 
child  will  be  unwanted,  unloved,  uncared  for, 
or  killed  and  thrown  away.  And  give  until  it 
hurts— with  a  smile. 

Because  I  talk  so  much  of  grlving  with  a 
smile,  once  a  professor  from  the  United 
States  asked  me:  "Are  you  married?"  And  I 
said:  "Yes,  and  I  find  it  sometimes  very  dif- 
ficult to  smile  at  my  spouse,  Jesus,  because 
He  can  be  very  demanding — sometimes." 
This  is  really  something  true.  And  there  is 
where  love  comes  in- when  it  is  demanding, 
and  yet  we  can  give  it  with  joy. 

One  of  the  most  demanding  things  for  me 
is  travelling  everywhere— and  with  publicity. 
I  have  said  to  Jesus  that  if  I  don't  go  to 
heaven  for  anything  else,  I  will  be  going  to 
heaven  for  all  the  travelling  with  all  the 
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publicity,  because  it  has  purified  me  and  sac- 
rificed me  and  made  me  really  ready  to  go  to 
heaven. 

If  we  remember  that  God  loves  us,  and  that 
we  can  love  others  as  He  loves  us,  then 
America  can  become  a  sign  of  peace  for  the 
world.  From  here,  a  sign  of  care  for  the 
weakest  of  the  weak— the  unborn  child- 
must  go  out  to  the  world.  If  you  become  a 
burning  light  of  justice  and  peace  in  the 
world,  then  really  you  will  be  true  to  what 
the  founders  of  this  country  stood  for.  God 
bless  you! 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIMA-ALLEN 
COUNTY  NAACP 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1994 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  best 
wishes  arxj  support  go  to  the  Lima-Allen 
County,  OH,  branch  of  the  NAACP,  as  its 
members  are  making  their  final  preparations 
for  a  radiothon,  planned  for  February  12.  The 
Lima-Allen  County  branch  will  on  that  day  join 
with  other  branches  of  the  NAACP  from 
across  the  Nation  in  an  effort  to  attract  new 
members  from  the  Lima-Allen  County  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  to  inspire  old  members  to 
renew  their  commitment.  In  Lima,  the  broad- 
cast will  take  place  from  1 0  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

As  pan  of  the  effort.  NAACP  memtjership 
Sunday  will  be  held  in  26  area  churches  this 
coming  Sunday.  The  group  has  received 
sponsorship  from  a  number  of  prominent  conrv 
panies  and  organizations,  including  Bank  One, 
Value  City,  and  the  Troy-Lima  CAP  Council. 

Alice  M.  Turner  is  president  of  the  branch, 
and  my  friend  Malcolm  McCoy,  deserves  rec- 
ognition for  his  work  with  the  organization.  I 
wish  them  success  in  their  upcoming 
radiothon  and  particularly  commend  their  posi- 
tive influence  on  young  people  in  Lima  and 
Allen  County. 


OLD  BOSTON  THEATER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  H 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said.  "All  the  world's  a  stage."  This  can  cer- 
tainly be  said  of  the  Federal  Street  Theater, 
known  as  Old  Boston,  which  made  Boston  a 
permanent  home  for  theatrical  performances. 

Prior  to  1793,  much  of  New  England  was 
encompassed  by  Federal  and  State  acts  pro- 
hibiting stage-play  and  their  attendance.  At- 
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tempts  to  have  the  Massachusetts  ban  of 
1750  repealed  were  met  with  stiff  opposition, 
including  that  of  Samuel  Adams.  In  1792,  a 
makeshift  exhibition  room,  later  called  the 
tward  alley  was  opened  for  several  weeks  de- 
spite the  ban.  However,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  ban  was  lifted  in  1 793  that  many  consider 
the  beginning  of  Boston's  dramatic  history  to 
have  properly  Ijegun  with  the  opening  produc- 
tions of  "Gustavus  Vasa"  and  "Modern  An- 
tiques" on  February  3.  1794.  at  the  theater  on 
Federal  Street,  later  called  Old  Boston,  this 
country's  first  playhouse  designed  by  a  native 
bom  professional  architect. 

The  trustees  selected  Charles  Stuart  Powell 
as  the  sole  manager  of  the  theater  and  con- 
tracted with  a  young  aspiring  professional  ar- 
chitect named  Charles  Bulfinch  to  design  the 
playhouse  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  Frank- 
lin Streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  at  this  time  that  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,  not  only  for  the  Old  Boston  and  its 
reconstruction  after  the  fire  of  1798,  but  also 
because  this  is  the  175th  anniversary  of  his 
being  appointed  by  President  James  Monroe 
as  the  3d  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  was 
Charles  Bulfinch  who  was  responsible  for  corv 
structing  the  wooden  and  lower  walls  of  the 
Capitol  which  we  now  know  as  the  Rotunda. 

Mr.  Bulfinch.  in  his  plans  for  the  Old  Boston 
introduced  an  important  feature  not  found 
even  in  English  playhouses  of  that  fime.  He 
used  the  cantilever  principle,  which  made  it 
possible  for  those  in  the  pit  to  see  the  stage 
instead  of  the  columns  which  would  othenwise 
obstruct  their  view. 

To  encourage  attendance  the  trustees  set  a 
high  standard  for  music  by  selecfing  the  re- 
spected Alexander  Reingale  as  musical  direc- 
tor. Col.  John  S.  Tyler,  brother  of  Royall  Tyler, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  person- 
ally escorted  patrons  to  their  seats. 

An  early  chronicler  of  the  Boston  stage 
wrote: 

Over  the  columns  a  cornice  and  a  balus- 
trade were  carried  across  the  opening;  above 
was  painted  a  flow  of  crimson  drapery  and 
the  arms  blended  with  emblems  tragic  and 
comic.  A  ribbon  decending  from  the  arms 
bore  the  motto  "All  the  world's  a  stage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  likeness  with  the 
arms,  blended  images  and  motto  that  the 
Committee  for  National  Theater  Week  has  had 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Boston 
to  use  as  a  pictorial  cancellation  in  recognition 
of  the  bicentennial  of  this  histork:  theater. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  3785,  THE 
VIDEO  GAME  RATING  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994, 
which  would  establish  a  video  game  rating 
system  to  help  parents  differentiate  tjetween 
simple  acfion  oriented  video  games  and  gratu- 
itously violent  and  sexually  explk;it  games. 
This  legislation  would  set  up  an  independent 
agency  to  work  with  the  video  game  industry 
to  create  a  system  for  providing  parents  and 
other  purchasers  with  information  about  grapfv 
ic  violence  or  sexually  explicit  material  con- 
tained in  some  video  games.  After  1  year,  if 
the  video  manufacturers  refuse  to  establish  a 
ratings  system,  or  act  inadequately,  the  Com- 
mission will  set  up  its  own  rating  system  or 
warning  label  and  require  vkJeo  games  to 
carry  the  information. 

In  the  wake  of  strong  congressional  criticism 
and  the  American  public's  anger  over  increas- 
ingly violent  and  sexually  explicit  video  games, 
the  video  game  industry  is  trying  to  develop  its 
own  rating  system.  This  legislation  is  tjeing  in- 
troduced in  case  the  industry  fails  to  act  In  a 
quick  and  credible  way  by  providing  important 
consumer  informafion  to  help  parents  monitor 
their  children's  games. 

Video  games  can  be  more  violent  than  tele- 
vision or  film  because  they  can  make  players- 
feel  as  if  they  are  actually  participating  in  the 
action.  Experts  can  det>ate  whether  violence  in 
entertainment  causes  brutality  in  society  or 
merely  reflects  it.  But  there  is  a  no  dispute 
that  graphic  images  of  mayhem,  mutilation, 
and  murder  encourage  children  to  view  violent 
activity  as  a  normal  part  of  life,  and  that  inter- 
active video  violence  desensitizes  chikjren  to 
the  real  thing. 

Games  such  as  "Mortal  Kombat,"  which  al- 
lows a  victor  to  kill  the  loser  by  tearing  out  his 
heart,  by  electrocuting  him,  by  pulling  his 
spine  out  or  by  decapitating  him,  and  "Night 
Trap,"  where  three  men  in  black  masks  burst 
into  the  bedroom  of  a  woman  in  a  flimsy  neg- 
ligee, then  drag  her  off  and  hold  her  down 
while  a  fourth  attacker  plunges  an  electric  drill 
in  her  neck,  are  not  appropriate  for  young  chil- 
dren. The  Video  Game  Rating  Act  would  re- 
quire video  games  to  carry  an  informative  and 
easily  read  rating  or  warning  label  so  that  par- 
ents can  immediately  tell  whether  a  game  is 
appropriate  for  their  children.  Consumers  can 
send  manufacturers  a  strong  message  about 
violent  video  game  content  through  their  buy- 
ing choices,  but  parents  need  to  know  what 
they're  buying.  Prominent  warning  labels  will 
help  them  get  that  information. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  substitute  for  other 
important  efforts  to  reduce  the  epidemic  levels 
of  violence  in  society.  There  are  many  com- 
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plex  factors  that  contribute  to  violence.  But  vi- 
olence in  the  entertainment  industry  is  part  of 
the  problem — and  it  can  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. Just  this  week,  the  broadcast  and  cable 
industries  took  steps  to  curb  violence  on  tele- 
vision and  provide  viewers  with  waming  rat- 
ings. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today — ^the 
Video  Game  Ratings  Act  for  1 994 — will  ensure 
that  the  video  game  industry  will  also  act  to 
provide  parents  with  nrrore  consumer  informa- 
tion. 

Other  steps  are  needed,  however.  For  irv 
stance,  a  voluntary  ratings  system  is  not  a 
complete  solution  if  retailers  continue  to  sell 
games  meant  for  an  older  audience  to  a 
younger  child.  And  parents  must  use  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  warning  labels  to  set  their 
own  standards  and  pay  closer  attention  to 
what  games  chikJren  are  playing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  swift  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation  so  that 
parents  wil  be  able  to  easily  determine  wheth- 
er video  games  they  buy  are  appropriate  for 
their  young  children.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

H.R.  3785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Video  Game  Rating  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  parents  with  information  about  the 
nature  of  video  games  which  are  used  in 
homes  or  public  areas,  including  arcades  or 
family  entertainment  centers. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINrnONa 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "video  games"  and  "video  de- 
vices" mean  any  interactive  computer  game, 
including  all  software,  framework  and  hard- 
ware necessary  to  operate  a  game,  placed  in 
interstate  commerce;  and 

(2)  the  term  "video  game  industry"  means 
all  manufacturers  of  video  games  and  related 
products. 

SEC.  3.  THE  INTERACTIVE  ENTERTAINMENT  RAT- 
ING COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  Interactive  Entertainment  Rating  Com- 
mission (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  which  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  as  defined  under  section  104  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission.— <1)( A) 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  5 
members.  No  more  than  3  members  shall  be 
affiliated  with  any  1  political  party. 

(B)  The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate 1  member  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  All  members  shall  be  appointed  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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(c)  Terms.— Eiach  member  shall  serve  until 
the  termination  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  Compensation  of  Members.— (l)  Sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chairman,  Interactive  Entertainment 
Rating  Commission.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Members,  Interactive  Entertainment  Rat- 
ing Commission.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section are  repealed  effective  on  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  Staff.— (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may.  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint  and 
terminate  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  additional  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Commission  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  employment  of  an  executive 
director  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor and  other  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  of  positions 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that 
the  rate  of  pay  for  the  executive  director  and 
other  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  rate  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  such  title. 

(g)  Consultants.— The  Commission  may 
procure  by  contract,  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available,  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  under  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Commission  shall  give  public  notice  of  any 
such  contract  before  entering  into  such  con- 
tract. 

(h)  Funding.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  December  31, 
1996. 

(1)  TERMiNA'noN.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  December  31,  1996;  or 

(2)  90  days  after  the  Commission  submits  a 
written  determination  to  the  president  that 
voluntary  standards  are  established  that  are 
adequate  to  warn  purchasers  of  the  violent 
or  sexually  explicitly  content  of  video 
games. 

SEC.    4.    AUTHORITY   AND    FUNCTIONS   OF   THE 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  VOLUNTARY  STANDARDS.— (1)  The  Com- 
mission shall— 

(A)  during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
with  the  video  game  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  system  for  providing  in- 
formation concerning  the  contents  of  video 
games  to  purchasers  and  users;  and 
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(B)  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  evaluate  whether  any  voluntary  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  video  g-ame  industry  are 
adequate  to  warn  purchasers  and  users  about 
the  violence  or  sexually  explicit  content  of 
video  games;  and 

(11)  determine  whether  the  voluntary  in- 
dustry response  is  sufficient  to  adequately 
warn  parents  and  users  of  the  violence  or  sex 
content  of  video  games. 

(2)  If  before  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  makes  a  determination  of 
adequate  Industry  response  under  paragraph 
(l)(B)(ii)  and  a  determination  that  sufficient 
voluntary  standards  are  established,  the 
Commission  shall— 

(A)  submit  a  report  of  such  determinations 
and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  terminate  In  accordance  with  section 
3(i)(2). 

(b)  Regulatory  AuTHORrrY.— Effective  on 
and  after  the  date  occurring  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  to  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission may  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing manufacturers  and  sellera  of  video  games 
to  provide  adequate  information  relating  to 
violence  or  sexually  explicit  content  of  such 
video  games  to  purchasers  and  users. 

SEC.  5.  ANTTTRUST  EXEMPTION. 

The  antitrust  laws  as  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45)  and  the  law  of  unfair  competition 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  joint  discussion,  consideration,  review, 
action,  or  agreement  by  or  among  persons  in 
the  video  game  industry  for  the  purpose  of. 
and  limited  to,  developing  and  dis- 
seminating voluntary  guidelines  designed  to 
provide  appropriate  information  regarding 
the  sex  or  violence  content  of  video  games  to 
purchasers  of  video  games  at  the  point  of 
sale  or  initial  use  or  other  users  of  such 
video  games.  The  exemption  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint 
discussion,  consideration,  review,  action,  or 
agreement  which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  O. 
MORRISSEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nov.  17,  1993, 
my  dear  friend  Joseph  (Joe)  O.  Morrissey,  Jr., 
completed  his  life's  journey.  Although  my  heart 
was  deeply  saddened  by  his  death,  I  felt  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him 
because  he  was  a  great  humanitarian  and 
teacher. 

Joe  Morrissey  believed  in  academic  excel- 
lence and  was  committed  to  helping  those 
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less  fortunate  than  himself.  He  was  dedicated 
to  scholarship  and  service  and  constantly 
brainstormed  for  new  and  better  ways  to  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for  the  future  leaders 
of  America.  One  of  the  products  of  this  dedi- 
cation was  his  commitment  to  the  William  L 
Clay  Scholarship  and  Research  Fund. 

I  can  remember  the  day  when  Joe  arxJ  I 
were  discussing  the  problems  many  academi- 
cally promising  students  face  when  confronted 
with  the  costs  of  higher  education.  I  shared 
with  him  some  of  my  experiences  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  he  told  me  stories  about  young  people 
that  he  had  met  during  his  many  years  as 
president  of  the  BroadnrKXjr  Group  in  St. 
Louis.  The  William  L.  Clay  Scholarship  and 
Research  Fund  was  tx)rn  that  day.  Joe's  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  his  generous  financial  support  assisted  56 
students  in  securing  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Many  people  including  myself,  were  touched 
by  Joe  Morrissey's  woridly  experierx;es  and 
his  brilliant  mind.  One  of  my  treasured  collec- 
tions contains  the  many  notes  of  wisdom  he 
frequently  sent  to  me  and  the  wonderful  anec- 
dotes he  shared  with  me  during  our  visits. 

Joe  Morrissey  indeed  lived  a  wonderful  life. 
He  was  a  successful  businessman  and  conrv 
munity  activists.  However,  as  he  stated  nu- 
merous times,  his  greatest  success  was  his 
family.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  love  he  had  for  his  family  as  re- 
counted by  his  son,  John  F.  Morrissey. 

EULOGY 

I  knew  my  father  for  36  years,  having  been 
born  on  his  27th  birthday.  He  was  not  only 
my  father,  but  also  my  mentor,  my  boss  and 
my  friend.  Like  all  good  fathers,  he  loved  his 
family  and  was  always  there  when  we  needed 
him.  He  loved  us  all— my  mother,  my  broth- 
ers, Joe  &  Jordan  and  myself,  my  sisters, 
Mickey  and  Becky,  and  the  grandchildren, 
John,  Katie,  Julie,  Joseph,  Christopher  and 
Jamie.  He  was  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar- 
big,  strong,  dependable,  and  we  will  miss 
him. 

Many  people  envisioned  him  as  some  sort 
of  gun-blazing  maverick  who  rode  in  from 
the  Wild  West  shooting  first  and  asking 
questions  later.  But  the  people  who  thought 
that  didn't  really  know  him.  In  truth,  he  was 
an  optimist,  a  visionary  with  a  dream  and 
the  confidence  and  diligence  to  achieve  his 
dream.  He  always  knew  that  somehow,  some- 
way, no  matter  what  the  obstacles,  he  would 
succeed.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  high  mor- 
als, always  striving  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Having  been  around  him  all  these  years,  I 
must  say  that  he  was  a  tremendous  sales- 
man— without  peer.  He  was  well  read  and 
well  traveled.  He  had  the  ability  to  go  into  a 
room  of  strangers  to  talk  about  a  real  estate 
deal  and  expound  on  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
from  the  Pacific  Rim  to  Russian  art  to  black 
opals  in  the  Australian  Outback.  Somehow 
he  managed  to  tie  it  together,  somehow  he 
managed  to  seal  the  deal.  Certainly,  one 
would  have  to  say  he  had  a  good  track 
record. 

One  particular  story  he  liked  to  tell  was  in 
the  early  days,  30  plus  years  ago,  when  he  de- 
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cided  to  get  into  the  business  of  importing 
Haitian  artwork,  convinced  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  fortune.  He  brought  over  a 
whole  boatload  of  "unusual"  art  and,  to  his 
dismay,  couldn't  give  it  away.  He  ended  up 
storing  it  in  my  grandparent's  basement. 
Months  went  by.  Finally,  my  grandfather, 
who  was  a  very  patient  man,  said  he  was 
going  on  vacation  and  if  that  "junk"  wasn't 
gone  by  the  time  he  returned,  he  was  going 
to  burn  it.  That  meant  my  father  had  two 
weeks  to  move  it.  So,  as  soon  as  my  grand- 
parents left  town,  he  ran  an  ad  in  the  paper: 
"Liquidation  Sale.  Griesedleck  Estate.  Ev- 
erything Must  Go."  The  next  day,  there  was 
a  mob  scene  at  71  Lake  Forest.  People  want- 
ed to  buy  the  furniture,  the  chandeliers,  you 
name  it.  "Oh,  well  that  sale  is  next  week" 
said  my  father,  "this  week,  we're  selling 
their  rare  art  collection  downstairs".  Sure 
enough,  he  sold  every  piece. 

One  of  the  most  endearing  qualities  of  my 
father  was  his  generosity— to  his  friends,  to 
family,  to  schools,  to  charity  and,  yes,  to 
politicians.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
was  always  wanting  to  share  his  good  for- 
tune with  others;  always  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand;  always  giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity. 

He  had  his  share  of  eccentricities.  He  was 
the  type  of  person  who  would  don  a  $1,(XX)  tai- 
lored suit,  wear  exotic  rings  with  stones 
measured  by  the  pound  rather  than  the 
carat,  and  top  it  off  with— a  Superfly  Hat! 
But  that  was  he.  He  was  his  own  man.  He  did 
it  his  way. 

He  felt  very  comfortable  with  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  I  remember  in  1982,  when 
the  Cardinals  won  the  World  Series  and  we 
were  tailgating  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  lim- 
ousine in  front  of  Busch  Stadium  with  Stan- 
The-Man  and  friends,  drinking  beer,  whoop- 
ing it  up,  having  a  good  time.  Out  of  the 
blue,  some  guy  wanders  up  who  looked  like 
he'd  been  dealt  a  tough  hand  in  life,  probably 
homeless,  and  asked  if  he  could  join  our 
party.  To  my  surprise,  my  Dad  put  his  arm 
around  him,  shook  his'hand  and  said,  "Sure 
friend,  have  a  beer". 

In  his  lifetime,  my  father  touched  many 
people.  It's  hard  to  imagine  this  world  with- 
out him;  but  his  spirit,  I  believe,  lives  on. 


A  LETTER  FROM  AMYMAE  FOSSER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  OLVER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  receive 
scores  of  letters  a  week  from  our  constituents. 
Although  every  one  of  them  is  important, 
every  once  and  awhile  a  letter  comes  across 
my  desk  that  I  find  to  be  especially  moving.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine,  AmyMae  Fosser,  regarding 
her  older  brother  in  Somalia.  AmyMae's  letter 
symbolizes  the  frustration  that  so  many  people 
feel  when  a  loved  one  Is  called  away  to  duty. 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in 
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the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all 
of  us  of  the  demands  not  only  on  each  Amer- 
ican service  man  or  woman  overseas,  but  on 
their  families  as  well.  With  the  permission  of 
AmyMae,  this  exceptional  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Olver:  Hello.  My 
name  is  AmyMae  Fosser  of  Pittsfield,  MA. 
Can  I  come  to  Washington,  D.C.?  I  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  you  from  my  state  senator 
Jane  M.  Swift  concerning  my  only  older 
brother  SPE  Cobra  Crew  Chief  Aaron  C. 
Fosser  who  is  stationed  in  Somalia  and 
hasn't  returned  since  August.  He  missed 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  As  a  member 
of  the  Fort  Drumme  blah-blah-blah  infantry, 
who  had  several  troops  return,  he  was  not 
among  those  several.  I  can't  deal  with  this 
much  longer.  I'm  so  afraid  and  very  worried. 
I  hate  feeling  this  way.  I'm  happy  for  Clin- 
ton's plan  of  all  troops  returning  for  January 
of  the  2nd  week  or  so  but  sadly  to  say  my 
brother  won't  be  among  them  either. 

They  want  to  send  him  to  Korea  after- 
wards. It  isn't  right,  he  wants  to  come  home. 
He's  so  upset  that  we  went  over  there  and 
got  killed  in  the  first  place.  We  all  feel  this 
way.  Please  understand  the  awareness  1  have 
towards  the  time  and  certain  rules  to  follow 
about  all  of  the  safe  returns,  but  not  too  long 
ago  Aaron  was  working  at  hi  station  (an 
airforce  base)  and  he'd  just  stepped  off  the 
base  when  it  was  shelled.  God  has  been  with 
him  and  I  thank  him  everyday  for  that,  but 
you  wouldn't  believe  my  mom's  reaction. 
She  almost  threw  a  fit.  I  just  wanted  to 
scream  at  the  world,  but  who's  out  there  to 
listen?  Clinton?  Gore? 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  this  kid  say  to 
me,  "What's  the  big  deal  about  Somalia? 
You  could  get  killed  just  walking  across  the 
street  and  getting  hit  by  a  bus."  I  turned 
around  and  said  to  him,  "No.  You  can  get  hit 
by  a  bus  but  that  would  be  tragedy.  But 
when  you  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  get 
shot  at  that  is  an  intentional  risk."  It  didn't 
make  me  feel  better  when  I  said  that — I  left 
and  cried.  School  is  getting  worse.  Half  the 
students  don't  know  why  we're  in  Somalia. 
Imagine  that!  I  feel  like  no  one's  listening. 
Did  you  ever  get  this  bad  cold  where  you 
couldn't  talk  loud  enough  but  you  needed  to 
say  something  of  importance  and  feel  no  one 
can  hear  you?  That's  the  way  1  feel. 

I  just  want  to  make  everyone  aware  of  my 
situation  as  a  junior  at  Taconic  High  School 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  having  a  broth- 
er in  battles  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  ex- 
plain the  extra  pressure  I  receive  from  this 
part  of  my  life.  I  just  want  people  to  live  up 
to  their  name:  Americans.  And  to  support 
our  military  forces  for  saving  our  ttehinds 
and  risking  their  own!  Please  help  me  and 
my  family. 

With  much  gratitude, 

AmyMae  Fosser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  AmyMae's  brother  has  now  come 
home  safely  from  Somalia,  txrt  that  he  is 
scheduled  for  a  tour  of  duty  in  Korea.  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing  gratitude 
to  Aaron  Fosser  and  to  all  Americans  in  uni- 
form for  their  service.  And  I  would  like  to  thank 
AmyMae  Fosser  for  reminding  us  again  of  the 
importance  of  supporting  our  military  forces 
and  their  families. 
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REMEMBERING  DR. 
MOORE 


BARKLEY 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1994 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most 
revered  educators  and  servants  when  Dr.  Bar- 
kley  Moore,  of  Clay  County,  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  January  25. 

For  nearly  22  years.  Dr.  Barkley  eamed  nu- 
merous accolades  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Oneida  Baptist  Institute,  where  he  served  as 
president  and  chief  txx)Ster.  Dr.  Barkley's 
roots  at  Oneida  go  back  many,  many  years,  to 
the  days  of  Barkley  Moore  the  student,  a 
Michigan  native  whose  love  for  our  mountain 
community  led  him  to  make  it  his  home,  and 
to  many  years  of  dedicated  servrce.  Upon  t)e- 
coming  its  president  some  14  years  later.  Dr. 
Moore  worked  tirelessly  to  make  the  Oneida 
Baptist  Institute  a  model  school,  with  unques- 
tioned success. 

I  first  knew  Barkley  Moore  while  we  both  at- 
tended the  University  of  Kentucky  School  of 
Law.  It  was  shortly  after  that  period  when  Bar- 
kley embarked  to  provide  many  years  of  inspi- 
rational service  in  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  His 
8  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  longest  of 
any  other  volunteer.  Clearly,  Barkley  Moore's 
strength  and  humanity  extended  well  beyond 
the  txjundaries  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

But  Barkley  Moore's  greatest  contributions 
have  been  to  our  children.  Teaching  by  exanv 
pie.  Dr.  Moore  has  shown  generations  of 
young  people  that  hard  work,  devotion  to  conv 
munity,  and  service  to  God  are  the  most  hon- 
orable and  everlasting  pursuits. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Barkley,  and  mar- 
veled at  his  work,  can  be  thankful  for  his  fel- 
lowship, intellectual  strength,  and  faithful  lead- 
ership. For  all  these  reasons,  fie  will  be  sorely 
missed. 
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Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  introduced  legislation  in- 
corporating our  panel's  reform  recommenda- 
tions. Regrettably,  for  two  reasons,  I  cannot 
join  Mr.  Hamilton  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  at 
this  time. 

First,  the  bill  falls  far  short  of  what  can  rea- 
sonably be  considered  comprehensive  reform. 
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SecorxJ,  there  is  every  indication  that  ttie 
Democrat  leadership  is  planning  to  deny  every 
member  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  comprehen- 
sive reform. 

Given  tfiese  circumstances,  it  is  important 
tfiat  ttie  Democrat  leadership  provide  assur- 
arx;es  that  the  till  I  will  t>e  considered  under  a 
t>ipartisan  process  that,  at  a  minimum,  allows 
amendments  on  all  of  the  major  reform  areas. 
Should  such  an  assurance  be  fortfxxjming,  I 
will  happily  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  ttie  legisla- 
tion. It  is  essential  ttiat  we  move  the  reform 
process  forward  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

Despite  tfie  partisan  tum-of-events  by 
House  Denrxxjrat  leaders,  LEE  Hamilton  has 
my  admiration  for  the  exceptional  job  he  did  in 
txinging  the  Joint  Committee's  work  to  com- 
pletion under  difficult  circumstances.  From  be- 
ginning to  end.  Chairman  Hamilton  has  been 
steadfastly  committed  to  the  reform  process, 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with  him. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  assurances  he 
gave  last  year  that  he  would  push  for  a  gener- 
ous rule  so  ttiat  all  of  the  major  reform  propos- 
als can  be  fully  debated  in  the  House.  If  suc- 
cessful, these  efforts  will  lead  to  the  approval 
of  the  first  major  restructuring  of  Congress  in 
neariy  50  years.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Hamilton  to  achieve  that  goal. 

At  this  time,  the  t>ill  does  not  reflect  the  con- 
sensus of  ttie  House  of  Representatives.  In 
testimony  and  in  surveys,  the  demand  for 
comprefiensive  reform  among  Democrats  and 
Republicans  has  tjeen  overwhelming.  Every 
Memt)er  has  the  right  to  vote  on  each  of  ttie 
reform  questions  left  unanswered  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  following  is  my  evaluation  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  aspects  of  the  reform  plan. 
As  the  legislation  moves  through  the  Rules 
Committee  and  on  to  the  House  floor  in  the 
coming  months,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  amendments  to  make  the 
plan  bipartisan  and  comprehensive. 

Talking  Points  on  House  Recommendations 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress 

A.  positive  reforms 

1.  Committee  and  Subcommittee  Assignments 

Member  assignments  would  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  two  standing  committees  and 
four  subcommittees.  Waivers  would  require 
approval  of  the  House  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  respective  party  caucus.  This  ad- 
dresses the  concern  that  too  many  assign- 
ments undermine  the  ability  of  Members  to 
fully  deliberate  issues  in  committee. 

2.  Subcommittee  Restrictions 

Except  the  Appropriations  Committee,  all 
exclusive  and  major  committees  shall  have 
no  more  than  five  subcommittees,  and  all 
minor  committees  shall  have  no  more  than 
four  subcommittees.  This  will  reduce  sched- 
uling conflicts,  policy  fi-agmentation,  and 
decentralization  of  authority. 

3.  Ethics  Committee  Fact-Finders 

The  Ethics  Committee  would  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  use  a  panel  of  private 
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citizens  to  investigate  charges  of  ethics  vio- 
lations and  report  recommendations  to  the 
full  Committee.  This  will  enhance  public 
confidence  and  alleviate  Committee  mem- 
bers of  the  time  burdens  and  conflicts  that 
occur  in  a  self-disciplinary  system. 

4.  Committee  Attendance  and  Voting  Records 

Each  committee  would  be  required  to;  pub- 
lish in  committee  reports  rollcall  votes  on 
reporting  a  matter  and,  in  the  case  of  a  voice 
vote,  the  names  of  those  Members  present; 
and  publish  in  the  Record  its  attendance  and 
voting  records  at  least  twice  a  year.  This 
will  create  an  incentive  for  Members  to  at- 
tend meetings  and  formal  mark-ups.  and  will 
improve  deliberation. 

5.  Biennial  Budget 

The  budget  process  would  be  on  a  two-year 
cycle,  beginning  with  the  104th  Congress. 
The  budget  resolution  and  appropriations 
bills  would  be  considered  in  the  first  session, 
and  authorization  bills  would  be  considered 
in  the  second  session.  This  will  improve  com- 
mittee oversight  and  planning,  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  budgeting. 

6.  Congressional  Compliance  With  Federal  Laws 

Congress  would  have  to  comply  with:  the 
Fair  L.abor  Standards  Act:  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act;  Sections  102  through  104  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act;  Section 
15  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act;  and  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 
A  House-Senate  Office  of  compliance  would 
study  whether  additional  laws  should  apply, 
and  issue  regulations,  subject  to  House  and 
Senate  approval,  for  enforcement.  This  pro- 
vision is  different  than  H.R.  349,  the  Swett- 
Shays  Congressional  Accountability  Act.  pri- 
marily in  that  it  excludes  mandatory  com- 
pliance with  OSHA.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. However,  it  excludes  de  novo  review 
by  courts  and  punitive  damages. 

B.  ILLUSORy  "REFORMS" 

1.  Multiple  Referrals      t 

The  committee  report  does  not  require  the 
Speaker  to  take  any  action  to  eliminate 
multiple  referrals.  The  Speaker  is  simply 
urged,  "if  Speaker  is  simply  urged,  "if  prac- 
ticable." to  initially  designate  a  primary 
committee  whenever  a  matter  Is  referred  to 
two  or  more  committees,  and  subsequently 
place  time  limits  on  other  committees  after 
the  primary  committee  reports.  This  does 
little  to  end  ambiguous  and  confusing  juris- 
dictional problems,  and  is  little  different 
than  current  Rule  X. 

2.  Elimination  of  Committees 

The  report  does  not  establish  a  process  to 
eliminate  committees.  It  requires  the  Rules 
Committee  to  reconsider  a  resolution  to 
eliminate  a  committee  if  its  membership 
falls  below  50  percent  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers serving  on  that  committee  at  the  end  of 
the  103rd  Congress.  The  Rules  Committee 
should  be  required  to  report  such  a  resolu- 
tion for  consideration, 

3.  Earmarks  in  Committee  Reports 

The  current  requirement  (Clause  3  of  Rule 
XXI)  that  specific  earmarks  contained  in  ap- 
propriations legislation  be  listed  in  the  ap>- 
propriate  committee  report  in  extended  to 
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authorization  and  tax  bills.  This  would  cover 
provisions  that  distribute  funds  below  the 
appropriations  account  level,  authorization 
expenditures  for  items  below  the  appropria- 
tions account  level,  and  tax  expenditures 
which  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  particular 
businesses  or  individuals.  By  not  identifying 
earmarks  in  the  bill,  this  is  merely  an  infor- 
mational tool,  and  does  not  reduce  the  abil- 
ity to  use  earmarks  or  reduce  the  obstacles 
to  removing  them  from  a  bill. 

4.  Motion  to  Recommit 

The  Minority  would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
amendatory  instructions  if  offered  by  the 
minority  or  his  designee.  While  many  Demo- 
crats contend  that  this  is  a  major  expansion 
of  Minority  rights,  it  is  not.  The  change  sim- 
ply reaffirms  the  original  intent  of  the  rule 
as  adopted  in  1909  to  guarantee  the  minority 
a  final  amendment  to  a  bill  prior  to  passage. 

5.  Staff  Reductions 

The  report  does  not  mandate  any  legisla- 
tive branch  staff  reductions.  Instead  a  task 
force  would  be  created  to  recommend  legisla- 
tive branch  streamlining  and  restructuring 
from  a  base  of  the  total  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch  on  September  30,  1993,  a  base-line 
which,  according  to  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  would  require  no 
additional  cuts  in  any  case. 

6.  Entitlement  Spending  Control 

Nothing  in  the  report  involves  any  mean- 
ingful entitlement  spending  reform.  There  is 
a  provision  similar  to  the  toothless  entitle- 
ment spending  target  provision  included  in 
the  original  House-passed  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (subsequently  de- 
leted in  conference),  which  the  President 
eventually  issued  as  an  executive  order. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Sense  of  the  House  Language 

The  report  contains  sense  of  the  House  lan- 
guage on  a  4-day  legislative  week,  exclusive 
periods  for  committee  meetings  and  floor 
proceedings,  staff  training  and  salaries,  the 
availability  of  reports  and  information,  and 
alternative  debate  formats.  This  language  is 
little  more  than  an  admittance  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  their  inability  provide  rec- 
ommendations on  important  reform  issues. 

C.  KEY  MISSING  REFORMS 

1.  Committee  Realignment 

There  is  no  committee  realignment  reform 
at  all.  Considering  that  the  Joint  Committee 
devoted  more  of  its  time  and  resources  to 
this  issue  than  any  other,  it  is  the  most 
noteworthy  failure.  Problems  with  the  com- 
mittee structure,  such  as  duplication,  too 
many  assignments,  micromanagement  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  inability  to  deal 
with  contemporary  problems,  were  also  most 
often  cited  by  committee  witnesses  and  col- 
leagues. As  Norm  Omstein  of  AEI  states: 
"The  committee  system  is  the  linchpin  of  the  de- 
liberative process."  Committee  reform  is  Con- 
gressional reform,  yet  the  House  Sub- 
committee rejected,  on  a  6-6  party-line  vote, 
an  amendment  to  address  this  issue. 

2.  Ban  On  Proxy  Voting 

Three  proposals  to  reform  proxy  voting 
were  rejected  on  a  6-6  party-line  vote:  (Da 
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complete  ban  on  proxies.  (2)  a  ban  only  at 
the  full  committee,  and  (3)  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  proxies  when  they  affect  the  outcome  of  a 
vote.  19  out  of  23  committees  in  the  House 
permit  Members  to  vote  without  being 
present,  it's  not  unusual  for  the  chairman  to 
cast  60  percent  of  the  votes  on  amendments 
and  legislation  reported  by  these  commit- 
tees. This  undermines  consensus,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  committee  system,  accountabil- 
ity and  public  confidence  in  Congress. 

3.  Committee  Staff  Ratio 

The  1970  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
guaranteed  the  minority  in  each  committee 
one-third  of  statutory  committee  staff.  In 
1989,  the  House  Administrative  Committee 
agreed  to  increase  the  minority's  share  of  in- 
vestigative staff  funds  to  one-third.  The 
Democratic  Caucus  rescinded  that  directive 
in  1990,  insisting  that  the  minority  receive 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  investigative 
funds,  arguing  that  the  minority  could  rely 
on  the  Republican  staff  resources  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  the  Senate,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  statutory  and  investiga- 
tive staff,  and  a  committee's  staff  reflects 
the  relative  number  of  its  majority  and  mi- 
nority members.  Republicans  represent  40 
percent  of  the  House  membership,  which  is 
reflected  in  most  committee  ratios.  The 
House  Subcommittee  rejected,  on  a  6-6  vote, 
an  amendment  to  address  this  inequity. 

4.  Open  Meetings 

Current  House  rules  permit  committees  to 
close  House  committee  meetings  for  any  rea- 
son by  majority  vote,  but  close  committee 
hearings  only  for  national  security  or  per- 
sonal privacy  reasons.  A  majority  vote  is  re- 
quired to  open  meetings  or  hearings  to  pho- 
tographic or  radio  and  television  coverage.  A 
sunshine  amendment  to  bar  closing  commit- 
tee meetings  except  for  national  defense  or 
privacy  reasons,  and  to  guarantee  photo- 
graphic and  broadcast  media  access  to  any 
meeting  or  hearing  open  to  the  public  was 
rejected  on  a  6-6  party-line  and  broadcast 
media  access  to  any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  was  rejected  on  a  6-6  party-line 
vote. 

5.  Restrictive  Rules 

On  a  6-6  party-line  vote,  the  House  Sub- 
committee rejected  an  amendment  to  inhibit 
procedural  abuses  by  allowing  the  minority 
to  offer  a  substitute  rule  whenever  the  Rules 
Committee  reports  a  rule  that  restricts  the 
offering  of  amendments.  In  the  first  session 
of  the  103rd  Congress  (1993).  77  percent  of  the 
bills  that  the  Rules  Committee  sent  to  the 
House  floor  were  accompanied  by  a  restric- 
tive rule  prohibiting  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments, gagging  Republicans  and  Democrats 
(the  Rules  Committee  blocked  floor  consid- 
eration of  160  of  286  Democrat  amendments 
brought  before  the  committee  last  year).  As 
Omstein  and  Mann  also  note  in  their  "Re- 
newing Congress"  report:  Restrictive  rules 
"constitute  a  disregard  for  minority  rights, 
the  rights  of  individual  members,  and  a  dis- 
missal of  the  constructive  role  the  minority 
and  other  dissenters  can  play  in  offering  al- 
ternatives and  pointing  out  flaws  in  a  pend- 
ing measure." 

6.  Points  of  Order  Waivers 

The  Rules  of  the  House  were,  according  to 
Jefferson's  manual,  created  as  a  means  to 
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"check  and  control  the  actions  of  the  major- 
ity" and  to  protect  the  minority  against 
abuses  of  power.  In  1993.  at  least  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  was  waived  on  81  out  of  97 
rules  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee.  All 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  were  waived  on  45 
of  those  rules.  On  a  6-6  party-line  vote,  the 
House  Subcommittee  rejected  an  amendment 
to  require  a  three-fifths  vote  to  waive  cer- 
tain points  or  order.  The  majority  should  be 
permitted  to  adopt  or  alter  rules  and  proce- 
dures with  a  simple  majority  vote.  But  once 
the  rules  are  made,  they  should  not  be  ig- 
nored unless  extraordinary  circumstances 
warrant  otherwise. 

7.  Legislative  Branch  Spending 

Between  1968  and  1994.  federal  government 
expenditures  grew  569%.  In  contrast,  legisla- 
tive branch  spending  grew  965%.  almost 
twice  the  rate.  When  making  tough  spending 
decisions  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Congress 
should  lead  by  example.  However,  the  House 
Subcommittee  rejected,  on  a  6-6  vote,  an 
amendment  to  reduce  legislative  branch 
spending  by  25  percent  over  five  years. 

8.  Abolish  Legislative  Service  Organieations 
(LSOs) 

Currently,  26  caucuses  are  certified  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  as  LSOs. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  LSOs  have  spent  $34 
million  in  funds  provided  from  members'  ac- 
counts, of  which  $7.7  million  (22  percent)  is 
unaccounted  for.  Many  argue  that  LSOs 
maintain  dubious  relationships  with  outside 
organizations  where  the  line  between  public 
money  and  special  interest  groups  become 
blurred.  Unfortunately,  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  LSOs  (except  the  DSG  and  the  Re- 
publican Study  Committee)  but  permit  them 
to  exist  as  unofficial  organizations  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  a  5-7 
vote. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  Susan  Mol- 
iNARi  and  other  colleagues,  the  Head  Start  En- 
hanced Parental  Involvement  and  Family  Lit- 
eracy Act  of  1994. 

This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Head  Start  services, 
wrhich  recently  have  been  shown  to  be  lacking 
in  many  ways.  When  it  comes  to  Heart  Start, 
I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  cli- 
che: Quality  over  quantity.  And  I  think  that  this 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing  tcxjay  will 
go  a  long  ways  toward  im-xoving  the  quality  of 
the  program,  which  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  push  to  continually  increase  the  numbers 
of  children  served. 

I  am  confkJent  that  this  bill  will  improve  qual- 
ity, because  it  is  directed  at  the  resource  that 
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is  limitless  with  regard  to  furthering  a  child's 
education,  and  which  will  continue  on  orwe  the 
child  has  left  Head  Start  I  am  talking  about 
parents. 

I  know  the  parental  involvement  component 
of  Head  Start  is  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which 
the  program  was  founded,  and  that  parents 
that  take  advantage  of  it  are  positively  affected 
by  it.  But  we  must  do  more,  tjecause  for  every 
parent  that  does  get  involved  there  is  one  who 
doesn't.  And  so,  this  bill  will  require  Head 
Start  programs  to  take  measures  to  increase 
the  level  of  parental  involvement  so  that  Head 
Start  will  become  a  tmly  intergenerational  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  originally  wanted  to  place  the 
requirenrient  to  get  involved  upon  the  individual 
parent,  instead  of  on  the  program.  I  still  feel 
that  this  is  the  way  to  go,  because  it  is  time 
that  we  make  these  parents,  who  receive  the 
t)enefit  of  enrolling  their  children  in  Head  Start, 
step-up  and  take  responsibility  for  rearing  and 
educating  their  children. 

This  is,  however,  a  reauthorization  year  for 
Head  Start,  arxJ  we  are  currently  negotiating 
with  the  administration  on  the  possibility  of  a 
bipartisan  reauthorization  bill  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  some  provisions  regarding  erv 
hancing  parental  involvement  are  included  in 
that  reauthorization  bill.  Requiring  programs  to 
seek  parental  involvement  is  the  common 
ground  upon  which  everyone  can  agree,  and 
so  we  have  incorporated  that  concept  into  this 
bill.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I,  or 
perhaps  one  of  my  colleagues,  may  attempt  to 
amend  the  reauthorization  package  at  a  later 
stage  to  shift  the  requirement  to  the  parents. 

Beyond  enhancing  parental  involvement, 
this  bill  also  injects  the  notion  of  family  literacy 
into  the  Head  Start  statute  for  the  first  time.  As 
the  primary  cor>gressional  supporter  of  Even 
Start,  the  Federal  family  literacy  program,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  type  of  service  would  fur- 
ther improve  the  quality  of  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

Family  literacy  is  an  approach  to  breaking 
the  pattern  of  undereducation  and  poverty  in 
the  nation  that  is  passed  on  within  the  families 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  integrates 
adult  literacy  instruction  and  early  chikjhood 
education  to  address  the  needs  of  the  entire 
family,  rather  than  isolated  individuals  within  it. 
Family  literacy  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
parents  and  children  can  learn  together  and 
enhance  each  other's  lives.  It  restores  the 
family  as  the  center  for  learning. 

When  parents  and  children  leam  together, 
an  attitude  of  appreciation  and  respect  for 
education  are  rrxxJeled  for  the  children  that 
paves  the  way  for  school  success.  At  tfw 
same  time,  parents  acquire  new  skills  for  work 
and  home  and  a  new  appreciation  of  their  role 
as  the  first  teacher  of  their  children.  The  family 
is  strengthened  by  supporting  the  parents  as 
the  first  and  most  important  teachers  of  their 
children,  and  by  developing  positive  and  sup- 
portive attitudes  atxjut  schooling,  the  work  and 
joy  of  learning,  and  the  connection  between 
education  and  the  quality  of  life. 
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One  other  aspect  of  this  bill  ttiat  I  want  to 
mention  is  that,  in  addition  to  family  literacy. 
Head  Start  programs  woukj  be  required  to 
provide  parenting  skills  training  and  other  ac- 
tivities designed  to  help  parents  become  full 
partners  in  the  education  of  their  chil(jren.  Par- 
enting skills  training  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  c»rx:ept  of  enhanced  parental  involvement. 
All  parents  must  cope  with  the  stress  of  every- 
day life,  and- often  that  stress  is  greater  for 
low-income  parents.  Parenting  skills  training 
would  help  these  parents  look  past  other  prob- 
lems and  concentrate  on  effective  techniques 
for  interacting  with  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciatkjn  to  Representative  Molinari 
for  working  with  me  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  to  Representatives  Barrett, 
Fawell,  Castle,  and  Miller  for  being  original 
cosponsors. 


EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  job  in 
Government  was  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  This  legendary  legislator 
served  the  p>eople  of  lllirK>is  and  left  a  grarxj 
legacy  to  our  Nation.  Those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  to  have  known  arxl  worked  for  Sen- 
ator Douglas  come  to  realize  that  his  strength 
was  enhanced  by  his  wife,  Emily  Taft  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  an  extraordinary  put>lic 
servant  in  her  own  right.  She  kJentified  closely 
with  the  problems  faced  by  common  people 
and  she  was  at  honfie  in  every  corner  of  our 
diverse  State. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  to  the  House  that  Emily 
Taft  Douglas  passed  away  last  week.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  and  reflect  on  the  great 
personaU  contribution  which  sfie  made  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  arxJ  our  Nation. 

Elected  Congresswomarvat-Large  in  1944, 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  first  woman  to  precede 
a  husband  in  Congress.  She  served  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was  an  active 
proponent  of  post-war  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency  programs.  She  in- 
troduced legislation  for  library  bookmobiles  for 
rural  areas,  which  was  ultimately  passed  as 
the  Hill-Douglas  t)ill  following  her  hust)and's 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948. 

Prior  to  her  election  to  Congress,  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  active  in  the  fight  against  inter- 
national fascism  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
Amerk:an  isolationism.  She  served  as  lllirvjis 
Seaetary  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
chaired  the  League's  foreign  policy  depart- 
ment, and  later  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Relations  Center  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Douglas  also  enjoyed  a  part-time  ca- 
reer as  an  author.   She  wrote  "Appleseed 
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Farm,"  1948,  a  children's  book,  "Remember 
the  Ladies,"  1966,  an  account  of  the  lives  of 
American  women,  and  "Margaret  Sanger," 
1970,  a  pioneer  in  family  planning. 

The  daughter  of  sculptor,  Lorado  Taft,  and 
Ada  Bartlett  Taft,  she  also  had  an  interest  in 
the  arts.  After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  she  studied  acting  and  starred  in 
the  Broadway  and  road  company  productions 
of  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary." 

Emily  Taft  Douglas  was  truly  a  pioneer  in 
women's  rights  and  an  articulate  spokes- 
person for  the  less  fortunate.  Her  contribution 
will  be  long  remembered. 


COMMENDING  MELLON  BANK 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  important  issue  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  [CRA].  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Sutwommittee  on  Consumer 
Credit  and  Insurance,  I  am  responsible  for 
overseeing  compliance  with  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  including  CRA.  CRA  requires  lend- 
ers to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  all  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  chartered  to  do  busi- 
ness. This  law  requires  lenders  to  provide 
credit  and  deposit  services  to  local  commu- 
nities, including  low-  and  moderate-irxjome 
neightxjrhoods,  consistent  with  safe  and 
sound  practices.  It  imposes  this  responsibility 
in  recognition  that  b>anks  enjoy  significant  t)en- 
efits  from  the  Federal  Government,  including 
deposit  insurance  and  access  to  the  discount 
window  of  Federal  Reserve  System.  A  number 
of  institutions  have  taken  steps  to  further  meet 
their  obligations  to  communities.  One  of  these 
institutions  is  Mellon  Bank.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit  for  the  RECORD  an  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  25,  1 994  edition  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  that  descrities  Mellon  Bank's 
recently  announced  initiative  to  provide  low-irv 
come  housing  loans  in  Boston,  MA.  Mellon 
Bank  is  to  be  commended  for  this  action. 
Such  programs  should  serve  as  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  for  banks  operating  in  commu- 
nities across  our  country.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Mellon  Bank  and  others  to  as- 
sure that  community  credit  needs  are  being 
met  in  a  manner  that  proves  profitable  to  lend- 
ers, and  helpful  to  community  residents. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  25, 1994] 

Lending  Strength  to  Neighborhoods 

Even  harsh  critics  of  urban  banking  poli- 
cies should  consider  the  richness  of  this  con- 
trast: 

In  the  1950s,  members  of  "the  Vault" — Bos- 
ton's corporate  elite — met  in  secrecy  in  the 
l)oardroom  of  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust 
Co.  to  determine  how  to  protect  themselves 
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while  the  city's  job  base  dwindled  and  neigh- 
borhoods crumbled.  Yesterday  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  officials  of  the  Boston  Co.  and  its 
leading  bank  affiliate,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  & 
Trust  Co.,  joined  with  tenants  to  unveil  a  $10 
million  below-market  loan  agreement  to  re- 
habilitate housing  in  poor  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

A  mixture  of  external  pressures,  business 
sense  and  social  responsibility  is  behind  the 
dramatic  shift,  which  will  create  excellent 
credit  opportunities  for  low-income  families 
and  community  development  corporations. 
The  loans  are  part  of  a  $74.3  million  agree- 
ment between  the  Pittsburgh-based  Mellon 
Bank  Corp.  and  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Partnership  Fund. 

Under  the  state's  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act,  Mellon  was  required  to  make  the 
sum  available  based  on  its  recent  acquisition 
of  the  Boston  Co.  But  it  was  the  bank's  com- 
mitment to  Greater  Boston  that  created  the 
impetus  for  the  $10  million  set  aside  imme- 
diately for  community-based  nonprofit 
groups  at  rock-bottom  rates. 

The  Mellon  initiative  is  especially  attrac- 
tive because  it  targets  existing  housing  for 
rehabilitation.  As  many  as  5,000  units  across 
the  state  will  be  fitted  with  new  windows, 
updated  heating  systems,  new  roofs  and 
other  improvements.  Benefits  will  ripple  out 
to  nearby  commercial  districts  when  dilapi- 
dated or  foreclosed  residential  properties, 
the  haunts  of  drug  dealers  and  prostitutes, 
are  repopulated  with  stable  families. 

Mellon  is  banking  on  a  winner  by  targeting 
affordable  housing  and  teaming  up  with  com- 
munity activists.  Cities  await  similar  initia- 
tives by  major  banks  to  stimulate  small- 
business  development.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  corporate  elephant  will  have 
learned  not  only  to  dance  but  to  lead. 


THE  HEAD  START  ENHANCED  PA- 
RENTAL INVOLVEMENT  AND 
FAMILY  LITERACY  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker, govern- 
ments dom  raise  children;  parents  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  were  spoken  last 
week  by  President  Bill  Clinton  during  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address — and  I  couldn't  agree 
nx)re.  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  give  you  the  full  quote: 

We  can't  renew  our  country  until  we  real- 
ize that  governments  don't  raise  children; 
parents  do.  Parents  who  know  thefr  chil- 
dren's teachers  and  turn  off  the  television 
and  help  with  the  homework  and  teach  their 
kids  right  from  wrong— those  kind  of  parents 
can  make  all  the  difference. 

These  are  very  profound  words,  indeed.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
breakdown  in  the  family  structure  in  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  few  decades,  and  that  it's  the 
children  that  are  suffering  the  most  from  a  lack 
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of  parental  guidance  and  nurturing.  Well, 
today  we  are  taking  the  first  step  toward  re- 
versing this  alarming  trend  by  introducing  the 
Head  Start  Enhanced  Parental  Involvement 
and  Family  Literacy  Act  of  1994. 

Head  Start  is  the  largest  and  most  popular 
Federal  earty  childhood  program,  and  parental 
involvement  has  always  t)een  an  integral  and 
valuable  part  of  the  program.  But  more  can  t>e 
done,  and  more  should  be  done  in  order  to 
give  these  children  the  greatest  Ijenefit  of  all — 
a  parent  who  is  able  and  wants  to  t)e  a  full 
partner  in  the  child's  education. 

Many  parents  are  already  involved  in  Head 
Start,  and  they  have  numerous  success  sto- 
ries. That  is  great,  and  it  should  be  continued, 
txjt  for  every  Head  Start  parent  who  is  now  in- 
volved there  is  one  who  is  not.  And  that  is 
what  we  want  to  change  by  introducing  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  would  require  Head  Start  programs 
to  develop  a  plan  to  seek  the  participation  of 
Head  Start  parents,  or  guardians,  in  such  a 
way  that  helps  the  parents  become  full  part- 
ners in  the  education  of  their  children.  This  is 
one  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  overall 
Head  Start  program,  txjth  in  the  short-term 
while  the  children  are  in  Head  Start,  and  in  the 
long-term  after  the  children  move  on  to  school, 
tjecause  the  parents  will  continue  to  provide 
the  necessary  support  for  their  children  to  suc- 
ceed academically. 

This  bill  would  further  require  Head  Start 
programs  to  provide  an  array  of  activities  for 
parents  which  are  designed  to  assist  the  par- 
ents in  t)ecoming  their  children's  first  teacher. 
Examples  of  these  activities  include:  family  lit- 
eracy programs,  parenting  skills  training,  vol- 
unteering as  a  teacher's  aid,  social  self-suffi- 
cierx:y  training,  etc. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  support  these 
enhanced  parental  involvement  efforts  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  local  Head  Start  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  a  Head  Start 
program's  success,  or  lack  of  success,  a 
measure  in  determining  whether  to  increase  or 
continue  funding  that  program.  The  high  qual- 
ity programs  will  be  successful  at  attracting 
parental  involvement,  and  it's  this  type  of  high 
quality  that  we  are  trying  to  replicate  through- 
out Head  Start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Head  Start  is  up  for  reauthor- 
ization this  year,  and  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  Head  Start  I  will  work  to  include  this  and 
other  quality  improvement  measures  into  the 
statute,  because  we  must  ensure  that  Head 
Start  provides  the  highest  quality  services 
available,  instead  of  just  throwing  large  sums 
of  money  at  expanding  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Bill  Goodling,  for  his  dedication  and  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  Head  Start  quality.  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  worked  closely  with  him  on  this, 
and  other,  legislation  that  will  provide  better 
services  for  our  country's  low-income  families, 
txjth  the  children  and  the  parents. 
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PROmBITING  HIGHWAY  METRIC 
REQUIREMENTS 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REC- 
REATIONAL BOATING  SAFETY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  my  constituents  throughout  rural  Kan- 
sas have  become  increasingly  aware  and  corv 
cemed  with  a  minor  provision  of  the  previously 
enacted  1988  Omnibus  Trade  and  Global 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  This  law  and  the 
accompanying  Presidential  Executive  Order 
12770  are  intended  to  improve  the  U.S.  trade 
position  woridwide  by  conforming  weights  and 
measurements  to  international  standards. 
However,  a  certain  provision  of  this  act  allows 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  require  State  govemments  to  convert 
highway  signs  to  metric.  The  FWHA  is  prepar- 
ing to  enact  such  requirements  that  would  be 
implemented  on  January  1,  1996. 

I  strongly  support  efforts  to  make  the  United 
States  more  competitive  in  global  trade.  How- 
ever, I  tjelieve  this  proposal  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  U.S.  trade  and  should  not  be 
pursued.  For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3766,  a  bill  to  prevent  any  Federal  agen- 
cy or  department  from  requiring  the  conver- 
sion of  highway  signs  to  metric  units. 

I  do  not  oppose  industrial  conversion  to 
metric.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
global  economics  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  However,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  "Are 
our  constituents  demanding  such  a  change  in 
highway  measurements  that  would  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars?" 

In  addition,  I  would  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention tfiat  is  this  proposal  is  allowed  to  be 
put  into  effect,  the  multimillion  dollar  price  tag 
for  conversion  would  be  forced  upon  their 
State  and  local  governments — yet  another 
Federal  unfunded  mandate.  Existing  Federal 
law  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay 
for  such  sign  conversions.  If  local  and  State 
governments  wish  to  implement  such  a  metric 
program  with  their  revenues,  they  already 
have  the  authority  without  the  proposed 
FWHA  requirement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill, 
H.R.  3766,  and  avoid  implementation  of  this 
unfunded  mandate. 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1994 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce H.R.  3786,  a  bill  to  improve  rec- 
reational boating  safety.  This  comprehensive, 
bipartisan  bill  is  the  result  of  a  concerted  effort 
by  many  organizations  involved  in  boating 
safety  to  recommend  improved  Federal  laws 
and  funding.  H.R.  3786  comtnnes  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  from  two  bills  that  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Fields  of  Texas  and  I  intro- 
duced last  session,  H.R.  2812  and  H.R.  3168, 
respectively. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Coast  Guard,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators, 
Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Marine  Retailers  Association  of  America, 
American  League  of  Anglers  arxj  Boaters  and 
the  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Association 
for  all  of  their  help  and  comments  during  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

Like  the  legislation  introduced  last  session, 
H.R.  3786  will  create  a  Federal  requirement 
for  the  marxjatory  wearing  of  lifejackets  for 
chikJren,  encourage  States  to  adopt  important 
boating-while-intoxicated  laws,  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  submit  a  plan  to 
increase  reporting  of  vessel  accidents  to  State 
law  enforcement  offcials,  and  require  boating 
safety  violators  to  take  a  boating  safety 
course. 

First,  H.R.  3786  establishes  a  Federal  re- 
quirement for  children  12  years  of  age  and 
under  to  wear  Coast  Guard  approved  personal 
floatation  devices  on  recreational  vessels 
under  26  feet  on  an  open  deck.  Boating  is  an 
inherently  dangerous  activity  even  for  experi- 
enced, qualified  and  mature  individuals.  Chil- 
dren who  are  often  less-skilled,  physically  and 
emotionally  immature,  and  generally  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  require  protection.  In  July 
of  1 993  a  boating  accident  occurred  in  Arkan- 
sas which  tragically  illustrated  the  problem. 
Five  of  the  seven  victims  were  chikJren  rang- 
ing in  age  from  18  months  to  10  years,  none 
of  whom  were  wearing  lifejackets.  Lifejackets 
could  have  saved  these  innocent  lives. 

Second,  H.R.  3786  encourages  States  to 
adopt  unifonn  boating-while-intoxicated  [BWI] 
laws  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1 998  by  providing 
incentive  funding  to  those  States  with  ade- 
quate BWI  laws.  In  1998,  the  State  boating 
safety  program  will  receive  an  additional  $10 
million  dollars  of  new  funding  from  the  Clean 
Vessel  Act  of  1992.  As  introduced,  the  SIO 
million  would  be  divided  into  two  pools.  The 
first  S5  million  would  be  available  to  States 
that  have  either  a  blood  akxihol  concentration 
[BAC)  standard  of  .10  or  less,  or  have  a  be- 
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havioral  standard  for  evidence  of  intoxk:ation. 
The  second  $5  million  wouW  be  distributed  to 
States  that  have  enacted  implied  consent 
laws. 

Third,  H.R.  3786  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies,  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  to  increase  reporting  of  vessel  acckJents 
to  appropriate  State  law  enforcement  offrcials. 
Since  accident  data  analysis  is  incomplete  due 
to  a  lack  of  property  submitted  accident  re- 
ports, this  legislation  establishes  a  Si, 000 
Federal  civil  penalty  for  failing  to  suljmit  a  ves- 
sel accident  report  to  State  authorities. 

Finally,  H.R.  3786  requires  that  indivkJuals 
found  to  be  operating  a  vessel  in  a  negligent 
nnanner  or  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or  al- 
cohol to  complete  a  boating  safety  course.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  legislation  provides  Coast  Guard 
hearing  offcers  with  the  auttiority  to  require 
twating  safety  courses  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  a  civil  penalty  where  a  person  has  tjeen 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  less  serious  Federal 
boating  safety  laws.  The  Secretary  will  be 
given  the  responsitiility  to  develop  regulations 
that  klentify  approved  boating  safety  courses. 

H.R.  3786  will  greatly  improve  the  ability  of 
States  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  protect  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  Amerrcans  wfx)  enjoy 
boating  on  our  Nation's  waterways.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  boating  safety,  I  am  corn 
fident  that  passage  of  this  new  legislation  will 
save  countless  chikjren's  lives,  take  drunk 
boaters  off  the  water,  provide  for  tjetter  acci- 
dent reporting,  and  educate  those  who  violate 
our  boating  safety  laws. 


DONALD  M.  PA'n^E,  JR.— A  HERO 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  he- 
roic deed  of  one  of  my  closest  constituents, 
my  son  Donald,  Jr.  On  Wednesday,  January 
19,  1994,  Donald  prevented  what  couW  have 
been  the  tragic  injury  or  death  of  a  young 
chikj.  At  about  10  a.m.  a  woman  pulled  up  to 
an  exact  change  toll  machine  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Garden  State  Parkway.  As  she  tossed  her 
coins  toward  the  machine  they  bounced  and 
missed  tfie  machine.  She  then  got  out  of  the 
car  to  retrieve  the  money  and  the  car  began 
to  roll  atong  witfiout  a  driver — and  with  a 
young  giri  inskJe.  Donakf,  Jr.  saw  the  car  and 
a  woman  trotting  along  after  it.  It  frightened 
him,  but  he  hit  the  door  of  the  toll  booth  wtiere 
he  was  stationed,  hopped  the  wall  and  started 
running  after  the  car.  After  sprinting  at»ut  250 
feet  Donald,  Jr.  hopped  inside  the  car,  hit  ttie 
brake  arxJ  put  the  car  in  park.  The  woman  ran 
up  a  moment  later  and  asked  her  daughter  if 
she  was  frightened  and  she  saki  no.  It  was  if 
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she  had  been  on  a  ride  at  an  amusement 
park.  She  was  not  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  every  parenf  s  pride  and 
joy  to  see  their  chiW  for  the  first  time.  When 
you  first  glimpse  at  ttnat  face,  so  many 
thoughts  and  emotions  flood  your  very  being. 
You're  grateful  that  the  chikj  is  healthy,  you 
pray  that  you  do  a  good  job  as  a  parent,  you 
hope  that  the  values  you  instill  in  this  child  will 
foltow  him  throughout  life,  and  you  wish  you 
are  there  for  all  of  the  important  times  in  the 
life  of  this  being. 

I  am  a  fortunate  father.  I  have  witnessed 
time  and  time  again,  the  caring,  compas- 
sionate, and  unbiased  spirit  that  is  embodied 
in  my  son.  It  did  not  take  this  recent  action  for 
rT>e  to  realize  what  a  worxjerful  man  Donald 
M.  Payne,  Jr.  is,  txjt  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  let  others  know  how  important  the  parent- 
chikj  relationship  is  and  that  the  seeds  sown 
eariy  in  life  will  sprout  someday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  as  I  congratulate  my  son,  Donald  J. 
Payne,  Jr.  for  being  a  caring  hunnan  being. 


MARTI,  INDEPENDENCE  LEADER 


HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  Cubans  celebrated  another  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Jose  Marti,  the  father  of 
Cuban  independence. 

Marti  fought  for  the  independence  of  his 
motheriand  and  for  the  freedom  of  his  fellow 
Cubans,  giving  his  life  at  Dos  Rios  for  both. 

A  writer  and  a  poet,  Marti  left  a  profound  im- 
pression not  only  on  history  but  on  literature, 
as  he  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of  lit- 
erature's Modernist  nrwvement. 

For  all  his  great  virtues,  we  pay  tribute  to 
Jose  Marti  in  this,  the  140th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  TO 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
23,  1993,  I  along  with  Representative  Jack 
Fields,  ranking  Republican,  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunications  and  Finance,  and 
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13  of  my  subcommittee  colleagues  introduced 
H.R.  3636,  the  National  Communications 
Competition  and  Information  Infrastructure  Act 
of  1994.  Representatives  Rick  Boucher, 
OxLEY,  Bryant,  Moorhead,  Hall,  Barton, 
Richardson,  Hastert,  Lehman,  Gillmor,  and 
SCHENK  joined  us  as  original  cosponsors— 
representing  a  majority  of  the  sutxommittee 
members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sup- 
port of  this  landmark  communications  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  also  has  been  endorsed  by  Vice 
President  GORE  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Clinton  administration. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Rep- 
resentatives Joseph  Moakley,  Barney  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Gerry  Studds,  David 
Levy,  Gary  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Ronald 
Machtley,  John  Olver,  Marty  Meehan, 
Peter  Blute,  and  John  McHugh  will  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  3636.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  vision  in  recognizing  the 
importance  this  legislation  has  in  bringing 
home  the  advanced  digital  communications 
age. 

The  National  Communications  Competition 
and  Information  Infrastructure  Act  of  1993 
helps  deliver  the  promise  of  the  information 
superhighway,  a  seamless  network  of  net- 
wort<s  capable  of  transporting  vast  amounts  of 
information.  This  promise  is  quickly  tjecoming 
a  reality,  with  all  segments  of  society  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  the  information  su- 
pertiighway.  In  addition.  President  Clinton  set 
forth  this  goal  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, "I  call  on  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
to  establish  that  information  superhighway  this 
year." 

This  legislation  prorrrotes  a  national  commu- 
nications infrastructure  by  encouraging  the  de- 
ployment of  advanced  communications  serv- 
ices and  technologies  through  competition, 
while  also  safeguarding  ratepayers  and  conr>- 
petitors  from  anticompetitive  abuses.  H.R. 
3636  will  permit  the  telephone  companies  into 
the  cable  industry  thus  creating  competition  in 
the  multichannel  video  environment.  Second, 
this  bill  will  provide  competition  in  the  local 
telephone  mart<et  by  requiring  that  the  local 
exchange  carriers  provide  interconnection  and 
equal  access  to  their  telephone  networks  to 
any  competitors,  including  cable  companies, 
seeking  to  provide  telephone  service.  Finally, 
H.R.  3636  presen/es  and  enhances  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  universal  service  which 
has  t)een  the  cornerstone  of  our  communica- 
tions policy  since  1934,  when  the  first  com- 
prehensive piece  of  communications  policy 
was  crafted.  Universal  service  is  the  wide- 
spread availability  of  affordable  telephone 
service  to  all  Americans.  We  need  to  embrace 
this  principle  in  the  advanced  information  age 
in  order  to  ensure  that  one  consumer  is  not 
limited  to  party  line  phone  service  while  an- 
other consumer  is  enjoying  the  luxury  of  video 
teleconferencing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill  delivers 
more  than  just  the  latest  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  movie  or  the  latest  U2  video. 
It  promises  the  construction  of  seamless  digi- 
tal network,  whereby  any  book  in  the  Lilxary 
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of  Congress  can  be  called  up  on  a  computer 
to  be  read  by  someone  in  Albuquerque,  NM; 
and  where  students  in  Los  Angeles  can  con- 
verse with  their  peers  in  Louisiana;  and  where 
a  doctor  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital can  diagnose  a  patient  living  in  the  Berk- 
shire Mountains,  unable  to  get  in  town  be- 
cause of  another  Nor'eastern  snow  storm. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunkations 
and  Finance  has  begun  a  marathon  of  hear- 
ings examining  the  various  components  of  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  H.R.  3626,  the  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  of  1 993,  introduced  by  Represent- 
atives Dingell  and  Brooks.  Last  week  we 
welcomed  endorsements  by  representatives  of 
the  Clinton  administration.  This  week,  in  three 
separate  hearings,  we  examined  the  issues  of 
interoperability  in  set-top  boxes,  telephone 
entry  into  cable,  and  universal  service.  Next 
week,  we  will  continue  those  hearings:  on 
Tuesday,  February  8,  we  will  examine  Bell  Co. 
entry  into  the  manufacturing  and  information 
services  markets;  on  Wednesday,  February  9, 
we  will  discuss  opening  the  local  exchange 
marketplace  to  competition;  and  on  Thursday 
we  will  examine  Bell  Co.  entry  into  the  long- 
distance market.  Our  hope  is  to  have  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation  passed  favorably  out 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce by  early  March. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing H.R.  3636,  and  to  txing  the  information  su- 
perhighway home  to  their  districts. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TERRI- 
TORIAL ADMINISTRATION  CES- 
SATION ACT 


HON.  ETON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1994 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  the  significant  development  of  self-govern- 
ance in  the  United  States'  territories,  I  am  in- 
troducing ihe  Territorial  Administration  Ces- 
sation Act.  It  is  time  to  recognize  the  terri- 
tories' ability  to  govern  and  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary Federal  office. 

There  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the  bureauc- 
racy which  once  directly  administered  the  terri- 
tories and  trust  ten-itories  with  appointed  Gov- 
ernors for  the  former  and  a  high  commissioner 
for  the  latter.  The  local  administrative  functions 
of  Government  have  been  assumed  by  the 
territories,  which  now  deal  directly  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  like  States. 
The  worid's  last  remaining  trusteeship  is  atwut 
to  end,  the  United  States  having  met  its  obli- 
gations under  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  once  ap- 
pointed Governors  as  heads  of  territorial  gov- 
ernments. These  were  generally  individuals 
who  were  not  from  the  islands  to  be  governed. 
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The  appointed  Governors  worked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  manage,  at  varying  lev- 
els over  the  years,  govemment  operations  and 
the  delivery  of  services.  During  the  past  five 
decades,  the  territories  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  self-governance  in  the  islands. 
All  of  the  territories  now  have  Goverrrors  and 
legislatures  elected  by  their  residents,  local 
court  systems,  and  have  developed  or  have 
been  authorized  to  develop  constitutions.  With 
the  exception  of  tfie  Northem  Mariana  Islands, 
the  newest  member  of  the  American  family, 
each  territory  is  represented  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress by  an  elected  delegate. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  administer- 
ing authority  for  the  U.N.  Tnjst  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  since  WorkJ  War  II.  For  over 
three  decades,  the  Department  of  Interior 
managed  the  development  of  infrastructure, 
the  operation  of  basic  services  like  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  exercised  local  government 
and  political  control.  Slowly  these  responsibil- 
ities were  transfen-ed  to  the  peoples  of  the  is- 
lands as  locally  elected  constitutional  govern- 
ments emerged.  Three-fourths  of  the  Trust 
Territory  was  terminated  in  1986,  relieving  the 
Department  of  Interior  of  a  sub»stantial  portion 
of  their  responsibilities. 

The  last  segment  of  the  Tmst  Temtory  is 
Palau  in  the  far  Western  Pacific.  As  the  peo- 
ple of  Palau  recently  voted  to  approve  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  United 
States,  the  trusteeship  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  as  administering  authority  are 
expected  to  end. 

The  Territorial  Administration  Cessation  Act 
would  transfer  the  remaining  residual  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Terri- 
torial and  Intemational  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  other  Federal  agerx;ies. 
All  responsit)ilities  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion and  termination  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  implementation  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Pacific  Island  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State.   Relations 
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with  two  other  former  members  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  also  govemed  by  Compacts  of  Free 
Associatkjn  with  the  United  States  are  already 
within  the  purview  of  the  Office  of  Pacifc  Is- 
land Affairs. 

All  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Territorial 
and  Intemational  Affairs  relating  to  technical 
assistance  arxJ  operations  and  management 
assistance  would  be  transfen^ed  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  EDA  has  the  re- 
sources and  experience  in  managing  technrcal 
assistance  and  grant  programs  including  as- 
sistance to  the  territories.  The  current  grant 
level  of  assistance  administered  by  OTIA  is 
quite  small  by  comparison  to  tfiat  of  EDA. 

The  legislation  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Department  of  Interior  Assistant  Secretaries 
authorized  by  law  from  six  to  five.  There  woukl 
no  longer  be  a  need  for  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  most  other  positions  asso- 
ciated with  that  office. 

The  Territorial  Administration  Cessation  Act 
woukJ  eliminate  unnecessary  costs,  produce 
savings,  and  recognize  the  progressive  levels 
of  self-government  in  the  ten^itories.  The  text 
of  tfie  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Territorial 
Administrative  Cessation  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  people  of  Palau  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
known  as  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands, 
have  voted  to  approve  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  with  the  United  States,  thereby 
leading  to  the  end  of  the  trusteeship  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  as  administer- 
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ingr  authority  for  Palau  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for 
government-to-govemment  relations  with 
the  freely  associated  states  of  Micronesia 
and  the  Marshall  Islands; 

(3)  the  United  States  territories  have  de- 
veloped progressively  increased  local  self- 
government  over  the  past  5  decades; 

(4)  the  territories  predominantly  deal  di- 
rectly with  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments like  a  State; 

(5)  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  admin- 
istering responsibilities  for  the  Insular  areas 
has  declined  substantially  during  the  past  5 
decades;  and 

(6)  Federal-territorial  relations  can  be  en- 
hanced and  Federal  fiscal  conditions  Im- 
proved by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

SEC.  i.  TRANSFER  OF  RESPONSIBILTnES. 

(a)  Trust  TERRrroRY  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands.—All  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Territorial  and  Intemational  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to  the 
administration  and  termination  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
ciation are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Pacific  Island  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance  and  Operations 
AND  Management  assistance.— All  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
Intemational  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  relating  to  technical  assistance 
and  operations  and  management  assistance 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(c)  Termination  of  PosmoN  of  assistant 
Secretary.— Effective  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  section  5315  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
(6)"  and  inserting  "Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  (5)". 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures:  He  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul: 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake.  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.  Thou  prepares! 
a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies:  Thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4. 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing:  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herb  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1150V  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform:  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grrams;    to    promote    the    development    and 


adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Dorgan-Conrad  amendment  No.  1369,  to 
require  each  local  educational  agency,  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  Federal  assistance,  to 
implement  a  gun-free  program  in  its  schools. 

(2)  Kennedy  amendment  No.  1375  (to 
Amendment  No.  1369),  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  regarding  guns  in  schools. 

(3)  Danforth-Kassebaum  amendment  No. 
1383.  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
local  educational  agencies  should  encourage 
a  brief  period  of  daily  silence  for  students  for 
the  purpose  of  contemplating  their  aspira- 
tions. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
on  an  issue  involving  violence  in 
schools,  I  think  we  are  making  good 
progress.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton intended  to  lay  his  amendment 
down  at  8:30,  and  we  were  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  it,  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  make  good 
progress  in  terms  of  developing  a  com- 
mon position  so  that  the  time  is  being 
well  spent, 

I  would  like  to  use  some  of  this  time 
prior  to  the  vote  at  930  on  Senator 
Danforth's  amendment,  I  will  just 
elaborate  on  one  of  the  important  parts 
of  this  legislation  that  has  not  received 
attention  but  is,  I  think,  extremely  im- 
portant. 

Over  the  past  several  days  our  debate 
on  the  Goals  2000  bill  has  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  first  four  titles  of  the 
bill,  which  deal  with  goals  and  stand- 
ards for  the  improvement  of  our  edu- 
cation system.  This  bill  also,  however, 
includes  another  equally  important 
title  which  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  which  will  be  crucial 
to  the  improvement  of  our  job  training 
system. 

Under  title  V  of  the  bill,  we  are  es- 
tablishing for  the  first  time  a  national 


skill  standards  board  to  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  a  voluntary  national  sys- 
tem of  skill  standards  for  use  in  the 
training  of  our  workers.  The  proposal 
to  create  such  a  board  was  one  of  the 
key  recommendations  contained  in  the 
influential  report.  "'America's  Choice: 
High  Wages  or  Low  Skills,"  issued  in 
1990  by  the  bipartisan  Commission  on 
the  Skills  of  the  American  Work  Force. 
The  cochairs  of  that  were  Senator 
Brock  from  Tennessee  and  Ray  Mar- 
shall, who  was  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  President  Carter,  This  was  one  of 
their  very  important  recommendations 
that  we  received  at  that  time,  "and 
since  we  have  received  it,  we  have 
worked  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, both  on  the  committee  as  well 
as  others  who  have  been  interested  and 
experienced  in  these  areas. 

Those  recommendations  have  been 
included  in  the  legislation  and  work 
very  much  in  harmony  with  what  we 
will  be  doing  subsequently  with  the 
dislocated  worker  program. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  that  Commis- 
sion which  was  cochaired  by  the  Cabi- 
net Members,  Republican  Bill  Brock,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  and  Ray 
Marshall,  who  was  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Serving  on  that  Commission  were  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  individuals 
in  the  country.  The  list  of  the  members 
included  business  leaders  like  John 
Sculley.  the  CEO  of  Apple  Computer; 
James  Houghton,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Corning;  Alan  Wurtzel.  chair- 
man of  Circuit  City  stores.  Labor  lead- 
ers, such  as  Owen  Bieber,  president  of 
the  Auto  Workers;  Howard  Samuel, 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO's  industrial  union 
department;  Bill  Lucy  from  AFSCME; 
John  Jacob,  president  of  the  Urban 
League;  and  former  Governors  Jim 
Hunt  and  Tom  Kean. 

This  was  the  caliber  of  individuals 
from  the  business  community,  from  the 
labor  and  education  community  and 
from  Government,  who  served  on  that 
Commission. 

The  constituencies  these  individuals 
represent  tend  to  have  very  different 
views  of  the  world.  Yet  what  was  re- 
markable about  this  Commission  was 
that  all  of  its  members  representing 
the  three  disparate  interests  came  to- 
gether and  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
sweeping  set  of  recommendations  for 
major  reform  of  our  education  and  job 
training  systems. 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  key  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  was 
that  we  establish  a  national  skill 
standards  board  to  oversee  the  develop- 
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ment  of  voluntary  standards  for  job 
training.  As  the  Commission's  report 
noted,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
been  doing  such  a  poor  job  in  providing 
training  for  our  front-line  work  force  is 
that  we  have  no  mechanisms  for  identi- 
fying the  kinds  of  skills  workers  should 
be  acquiring  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
competitive  economy. 

We  have  no  system  by  which  to  meas- 
ure whether  particular  training  pro- 
grams are  effective  in  providing  work- 
ers with  those  skills.  We  have  no  sys- 
tem to  certify  that  workers  who  have 
undergone  training  have  acquired  par- 
ticular skills.  What  we  have  instead  is 
a  highly  fragmented  system  of  public 
and  private  training  efforts  that  may 
or  may  not  be  teaching  workers  skills 
that  are  relevant  to  existing  or  future 
job  opportunities. 

What  we  have  found  is  that,  in  many 
of  these  training  programs,  when  indi- 
viduals who  go  through  the  training 
programs  finish  the  programs  and  are 
then  hired,  employers  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  range  of  different  skills  a 
particular  graduate  of  a  program  has 
achieved.  The  graduates  are  not  sure 
exactly  what  skills  they  have.  Each 
knows  that  he  or  she  has  participated 
in  a  training  program,  but  it  may  be 
one  of  many  different  types  of  training 
programs  set  up  by  the  local  group. 

Third,  the  taxpayer  does  not  know 
whether  a  particular  training  program 
is  really  effective  in  terms  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  that 
exist  with  respect  to  training  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  want  to  try  to  ensure  that  by  es- 
tablishing voluntary  standards  through 
various  industries,  individuals  who  par- 
ticipate in  training  programs  will 
know  that  they  have  achieved  certain 
skills,  that  those  skills  will  be  port- 
able, and  when  they  go  to  employers, 
that  employers  will  know  that  they 
have  those  skills— and  the  taxpayers 
will  know  that  their  investments  in 
training  programs  have  been  worth- 
while and  valid. 

That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
achieve  by  consolidating  and  coordi- 
nating the  various  training  programs 
with  the  recommendations  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  administration  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  doing  so  by  de- 
veloping various  skills  standards. 

Under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  for  example,  every  community  has 
its  own  private  industry  council  which 
contracts  with  providers  to  provide 
training  in  various  different  skills.  Yet 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  content 
and  quality  of  the  programs  offered. 
So.  for  example,  a  particular  worker 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
be  referred  to  a  program  in  computer 
technician  training,  but  because  there 
are  no  recognized  standards  for  train- 
ing workers  for  careers  in  that  field, 
the     individual     making     a     decision 


whether  to  enroll  in  a  particular  pro- 
gram has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  skills  taught  by  that  program  will 
be  skills  valued  by  employers,  or 
whether  the  program  is  effective  in 
providing  its  participants  with  those 
skills.  As  a  result,  the  worker  is  left 
with  no  effective  way  to  choose  a  train- 
ing program  that  will  best  serve  his  or 
her  needs. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  worker  chooses 
and  completes  a  training  program  and 
starts  looking  for  a  job.  She  puts  on 
her  resume  that  she  is  a  graduate  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  computer  op- 
erator training  program,  but  finds  out 
that  going  through  that  program  is  not 
helping  her  get  hired,  because  the  em- 
ployers who  interview  her  do  not  know 
what  that  credential  means. 

Unless  an  employer  happens  to  be 
personally  familiar  with  the  particular 
program  the  worker  completed,  she  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  train- 
ing provided  through  that  program  is 
at  all  relevant  to  her  company's  needs, 
or  what  skills  the  worker  actually  ac- 
quired through  the  program. 

By  the  same  token,  public  officials, 
who  are  accountable  for  making  good 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  have  no 
reliable  way  of  measuring  whether  the 
training  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  is 
effective  or  not. 

The  National  Skills  Standards  Board 
will  help  to  address  that  problem. 

One  of  the  best  models  that  we  have 
in  this  country  for  a  more  effective 
training  system  is  the  building  trades 
apprenticeship  system  used  in  the 
unionized  construction  industry. 

The  building  trades  apprenticeship 
system  is  widely  recognized  for  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  developing  highly 
skilled  workers,  who  are,  as  a  result, 
able  to  command  very  good  wages  and 
benefits.  One  of  the  key  elements  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  that  system 
is  the  use  of  recognized  training  stand- 
ards, which  are  developed  jointly  by 
employers  and  unions  in  the  relevant 
industry.  There  must  be  the  combina- 
tion of  both  groups  in  developing  suc- 
cessful programs. 

These  standards  typically  allow  for 
local  variation,  but  establish  basic  cri- 
teria concerning  the  skills  apprentices 
are  expected  to  acquire  at  each  stage  of 
their  training  in  order  to  advance 
through  the  program  and  achieve  cer- 
tification as  fully  qualified  journeymen 
craft  workers. 

Because  of  these  standards,  an  ap- 
prentice entering  the  program  can  be 
confident  that  he  or  she  will  be  taught 
a  full  range  of  skills  that  will  be  rel- 
evant to  the  industry  and  valuable  to 
employers,  and  that,  after  completing 
the  program,  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cation that  is  meaningful,  not  just  to 
one  employer,  but  to  employers 
throughout  the  industry  and  across  the 
Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  employers  are 
willing   to   pay   for    training   provided 


through  the  program,  and  to  hire  work- 
ers who  have  completed  the  program, 
because  they  have  confidence  in  the 
credential  and  know  that  the  skills 
that  have  been  taught  and  acquired  in 
that  program  are  skills  that  are  in  fact 
relevant  to  their  needs. 

Our  goal  in  creating  a  National 
Skills  Standards  Board  is  to  create  a 
framework  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustry-based standards  for  training 
workers,  particularly  in  industries  that 
do  not  have  a  tradition  of  apprentice- 
ships or  similar  skill  development  sys- 
tems in  place. 

Once  developed,  these  standards 
could  be  used  by  government  agencies 
as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  public 
training  funds  are  used  effectively. 

That  is  very  important  in  terms  of 
the  taxpayers'  understanding  of  how 
resources  within  the  budget  are  being 
used  for  training  programs.  This  is 
something  that  the  Nation  will  have  to 
change  about  the  training  programs 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  past, 
and  that  were  tailored  to  address  dif- 
ferent employment  challenges,  in  order 
to  create  more  coordinated  and  unified 
programs  that  will  help  individuals  re- 
ceive additional  training  and  effective 
educations  today  and  in  the  future. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  when  some- 
one worked  in  a  shipyard  in  Fall  River. 
MA.  it  was  generally  the  case  that,  if 
his  father  or  grandfather  had  been  a 
welder,  then  he  would  be  a  welder  also. 
Now  we  know  that  every  new  graduate 
who  enters  the  work  force  may  have 
perhaps  six  or  seven  different  jobs  over 
the  course  of  their  lifetime.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
community,  it  is  essential  that  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  training  and  their  education,  and 
to  upgrade  a  variety  of  different  skills. 
We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  achieve 
that  objective  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

Workers  will  benefit  by  being  able  to 
select  training  programs  knowing 
whether  those  programs  have  complied 
with  recognized  industry  training 
standards. 

And  employers  will  benefit  by  being 
better  able  to  assess  the  skill  develop- 
ment needs  of  their  workers  and  there- 
by improve  their  return  on  training  in- 
vestments. 

In  Germany,  which  is  widely  re- 
garded as  having  the  best  worker  train- 
ing programs  of  any  modern  industrial 
countries,  uniform  national  skills 
standards,  developed  jointly  by  labor 
and  management,  are  regarded  as  criti- 
cal to  the  training  system. 

In  Australia,  labor  and  industry — in- 
cluding many  American  companies 
that  are  doing  business  in  that  part  of 
the  world— have  joined  together  to 
work  with  government  and  the  edu- 
cation community  to  develop  skills 
standards  for  their  training  programs. 

In  the  development  of  the  Australian 
skills  standards,  which  were  adopted  a 
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little  over  a  year  ago,  much  of  the  sup- 
port for  those  efforts  came  from  Amer- 
ican subsidiaries  in  those  countries 
that  were  actually  involved  in  those 
kinds  of  training  programs.  Their  sup- 
port was  to  ensure  that,  as  they  con- 
tinue their  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, companies  in  other  industries 
will  do  the  same  so  that  everyone 
shares  the  costs  of  training  effective 
workers,  and  as  a  result,  everyone 
shares  the  benefits. 

Under  this  proposal,  we  will  also 
bring  together  business,  labor,  and  the 
education  community,  to  work  to- 
gether to  establish  a  framework  for  a 
voluntary  national  skills  standards 
system. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  her  contributions  to 
this  proposal.  The  substitute  bill  which 
is  pending  includes  provisions  modify- 
ing the  composition  of  the  Board  which 
were  worked  out  with  her  assistance, 
and  which  have  helped  us  to  secure 
broad  support  for  the  proposal  from  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  aspect  of 
the  Goals  2000  legislation  that  obvi- 
ously will  be  related  to  the  Schools-to- 
Work  Program,  as  well  as  to  the  Dis- 
located Workers  Program,  which  we 
hope  to  address  in  the  late  spring  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi],  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  this  morning  in 
support  of  the  Gorton  amendment. 
From  personal  conversations  I  have 
had  with  educators,  principals,  and 
others,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  an 
amendment  of  this  nature.  It  would  as- 
sure conununications  between  schools 
and  between  educators  relative  to 
young  people  who  have  a  history  of  vio- 
lence. Currently,  there  is  no  provision 
to  allow  communication  to  come  forth 
if  the  youngster  moves  from  school  to 
school. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  rise  of  violence 
occurring  in  and  around  schools. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statis- 
tics on  school  violence  but  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  National  School  Boards 
Association:  82  percent  of  729  school 
districts  said  violence  had  increased;  61 
percent  reported  weapons  incidents;  39 
percent  reported  shootings  or  knifings; 
23  percent  reported  drive-by  shootings; 
15  percent  reported  at  least  one  rape;  78 
percent  reported  student  Jissaults  on 
students;  and  60  percent  reported  stu- 
dent assaults  on  students  and  teachers. 

Why  does  violence  occur?  According 
to  an  article  in  America's  Agenda:  18 
percent  gang  or  drug  disputes;  15  per- 
cent long  standing  arguments;  12  per- 
cent romantic  disagreements;  10  per- 
cent fights  over  material  possessions; 
and  13  percent  accidents. 


Earlier  this  week,  I  was  visited  by 
Larry  Graham  and  Esther  Cox,  who 
were  representing  both  the  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals  of 
which  Esther  is  the  State  president. 

Two  weeks  ago,  it  was  one  of  the 
schools  in  Esther's  district  that  was 
the  recipient  of  a  drive-by  shooting. 

As  clearly  stated  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  "Violence 
is  not  confined  to  urban  schools." 

We  can't  expect  children  to  learn  if 
they  are  afraid  to  go  to  school. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  provide 
the  safest  environment  for  students  to 
learn  and  teachers  to  instruct. 

The  significance  of  having  this  infor- 
mation is  not  to  breach  the  individual 
rights  of  that  student  but  simply  to 
prepare  the  educator  to  better  under- 
stand the  actions  of  a  youngster  who 
has  a  history  of  violence. 

Currently,  as  explained  to  me  by  edu- 
cators, information  is  unable  to  be  re- 
quested, and  as  a  consequence,  they 
have  a  very  difficult  time  addressing 
the  problems  of  violence.  As  you  know, 
it  is  quite  a  common  practice  of 
schools  with  students  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  violence,  to  try  to  readjust 
them  in  new  surroundings,  where, 
hopefully,  new  friends  and  so  forth  will 
take  some  of  the  tensions  off  them. 

So  as  I  understand  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  it  ensures  that  there  is 
nothing  standing  in  the  way  of  schools, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  or  State 
jurisdiction,  which  would  prevent  them 
from  requesting  or  receiving  informa- 
tion that  would,  perhaps,  help  them 
avoid  a  situation  from  developing  that 
would  jeopardize  the  teacher's  safety 
or  the  safety  of  those  in  the  classroom. 
The  difficulties  here  are  many,  espe- 
cially as  to  how  we  address  those 
youngsters  who  are  troubled  and  how 
we  ensure  that  safety  remains  in  the 
classroom  for  the  benefit  of  the  major- 
ity of  youngsters. 

This  is  an  effort,  if  you  will,  to  ad- 
dress a  very  difficult  problem,  in  a 
broad  way,  by  giving  greater  discretion 
to  educators,  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  accountability,  which  is  appro- 
priate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  steadfast  commitment  to 
try  to  address,  in  a  positive  manner, 
one  of  the  ways  we  can  improve  the 
process.  Clearly,  I  think  one  of  the 
most  significant  ways  is  to  remove  any 
Federal  activities  or  strictures  that 
would  inhibit  communication  which 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  stu- 
dents and  the  teachers. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  under 
some  review  now,  and  I  am  certainly 
supportive  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1385 

(Purpose:  To  help  local  communities  achieve 
Goal  6  of  the  national  education  goals, 
which  provides  that  by  the  year  2000,  every 
school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and 
violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by 
strengthening  local  disciplinary  control) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton], for  himself,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son, proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1383. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
TITLE    —YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

AND  COMMUNITIES 
SEC.    01.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help  local 
communities  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  which  provides  that 
by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  strengthening  local  disciplinary 
control. 
SEC.    02.nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  violence  within  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past  decade; 

(2)  almost  3.000,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
schoc!  campuses  every  year,  with  16.000 
crimes  occurring  per  school  day  or  one  crime 
occurring  every  6  seconds: 

(3)  20  percent  of  teachers  in  school  have  re- 
ported being  threatened  with  violence  by  a 
student; 

(4)  schools  are  being  asked  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibilities that  society  as  a  whole  has  ne- 
glected, and  teachers  and  principals  are 
being  forced  to  referee  fights  rather  than 
teach: 

(5)  over  two-thirds  of  public  school  teach- 
ers have  been  verbally  abused,  threatened 
with  injury,  or  physically  attacked; 

(6)  violent  or  criminal  behavior  by  stu- 
dents interferes  with  a  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  in  a  safe  environment  the  students  not 
exhibiting  such  behavior: 

(7)  40  percent  of  all  students  do  not  feel 
safe  in  school  and  50  percent  of  all  students 
know  someone  who  switched  schools  to  feel 
safer; 

(8)  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who 
leave  the  teaching  profession  cite  discipline 
problems  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  leav- 
ing such  profession;  and 

(9)  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  contrib- 
utes strongly  to  school  violence. 

SEC.    03.  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Local  Discipline  Control.— No  Federal 
law  or  regulation,  except  education  and  civil 


rights  laws  protecting  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, or  state  policy  implementing  such 
a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict 
any  local  educational  agency,  or  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  from  developing  and  im- 
plementing disciplinary  jxilicies  and  action 
with  respect  to  criminal  or  violent  acts  of 
students,  occurring  on  school  premises,  in 
order  to  create  an  environmental  conducive 
to  learning. 

(b)  Shared  Lvformation.— No  Federal  law 
or  regulation,  or  state  policy  implementing 
such  a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  re- 
strict any  local  educational  agency  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  from  request- 
ing and  receiving  information  from  a  State 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  regarding  a 
conviction  or  juvenile  adjudication,  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  the  request,  or  a 
pending  prosecution  for  a  violent  or  weapons 
offense,  of  a  student  who  is  attending  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  requesting  such  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  Parental  Responsibility.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  States,  in  co- 
operation with  local  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  parent  groups,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enforce  disciplinary  policies  with  re- 
spect to  parents  of  children  who  display 
criminal  or  violent  behavior  toward  teach- 
ers, students,  other  persons,  or  school  prop- 
erty. 

On  page  90.  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  90,  line  11,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ",  and". 

On  page  90,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

(J)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  school-based  pro- 
grams that  restore  discipline  and  reduce  vio- 
lence in  schools  and  communities,  such  as 
community  mobilization  programs. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  six  education  goals  in  broad,  gen- 
eral terms  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion, Goals  2000:  School  readiness; 
school  of  completion;  student  achieve- 
ment in  citizenship;  excellence  in 
mathematics  and  science;  adult  lit- 
eracy and  lifelong  learning;  sixth,  and 
last  in  the  bill,  safe,  disciplined,  and 
drug-free  schools. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
first  four  of  those  goals,  we  will  find 
them  impossible  unless  our  school 
buildings  provide  a  safe  atmosphere  in 
which  our  students  are  to  learn. 

We  see  on  the  front  page  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  three  sepa- 
rate stories  that  deal  with  safety  in 
schools  and  with  school  discipline,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
crime  and  violence-ridden  school  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Regret- 
tably, however,  conditions  in  that 
school  are  not  confined  to  that  particu- 
lar venue  or  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia but  are  found  all  across  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  early  last  month,  in 
preparation  for  the  debate  in  which  we 
are  engaged  here  today,  this  Senator 
convened  an  education  conference  in 
Fife,  WA,  a  small  city  between  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  which  was  attended  by  200 
parents,  teachers,  students,  principals. 


school  board  members,  school  adminis- 
trators, representatives  of  private 
schools,  home  schoolers,  business  peo- 
ple. State  legislators,  representatives 
of  disability  groups,  and  other  commu- 
nity leaders.  The  purpose  was  to  dis- 
cuss Goals  2000  and  the  direction  of  the 
education  system  in  the  United  States. 

Considerably,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
that  the  primary  education  concern  of 
those  attending  was  not  the  specific 
goals  in  mathematics,  science,  English, 
and  the  like,  it  was  school  discipline 
and  the  safety  of  students  and  teachers 
in  the  schools  served  by  the  local  com- 
munities represented  by  the  people  at- 
tending my  education  conference. 

We  find,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
public  school  teachers  have  been  ver- 
bally abused,  threatened  with  injury, 
or  physically  attacked.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  almost  half  of  all  of  the 
people  who  leave  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, Mr.  President,  do  so  citing  dis- 
cipline problems  as  one  of  the  frustra- 
tions which  cause  them  to  abandon 
that  noble  profession. 

Violence  has  increased  dramatically 
all  across  the  country  in  schools,  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  secondary,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  decade.  Statistics 
show  us  that  some  3  million  crimes  a 
year  are  committed  on  or  very  near  to 
school  campuses.  One-fourth  of  all 
major  urban  school  districts  now  use 
metal  detectors  at  their  schools.  Twen- 
ty percent  of  all  of  the  teachers  have 
reported  being  threatened  by  violence 
by  a  student. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  three  children 
who  have  gone  through  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Washington,  oc- 
casionally with  some  problems,  but 
never  with  a  threat  to  their  physical 
well-being.  My  first  grandchild  now  is 
in  kindergarten.  I  have  a  deep  personal 
fear  and  concern  over  whether  or  not 
she  will  be  granted  the  ability  to  learn 
those  skills  which  are  necessary  for  an 
American  citizen,  if  she  is  required  to 
go  to  a  school  in  which  her  personal 
safety  cannot  be  guaranteed  because  of 
other  students  engaged  in  criminal  or 
violent  activity. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  a  spring- 
board to  the  amendment  which  I  have 
here  submitted  and  which  I  am  pleased 
and  delighted  to  say  has  the  agreement 
and  support  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  is 
managing  this  bill.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  working  out  his  very  real  con- 
cerns with  some  elements  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  can  now  be  summarized 
relatively  simply. 

This  amendment  simply  states  that 
no  Federal  law  or  regulation  will  re- 
strict the  disciplinary  rights  of  school 
districts  and  of  schools  regarding 
criminal  or  violent  activity  on  the  part 
of  students  on  those  school  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  seem  al- 
most to  go  without  saying  that  this 
kind  of  authority  should  exist.  Yet,  I 


found  a  common  thread  in  frustrations 
expressed  to  me  by  local  communities. 
These  Washingtonians  feel  restricted 
by  Government  laws  and  regulations  in 
their  ability  to  discipline  violent  or 
criminal  activity.  One  school  principal 
told  me  he  has  spent  more  time  in 
hearings  in  the  last  2  years  than  in  the 
previous  25  years  of  his  educational  ca- 
reer. 

A  second  area  of  importance,  the  sec- 
ond substantive  area  included  in  this 
amendment  is  the  sharing  of  criminal 
information.  We  find  schools  and,  for 
that  matter,  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties, fearful  of  lawsuits  if  they  simply 
exchange  information  between  one 
school  district  and  another  to  follow  a 
student  who  has  a  history  of  violent 
and  criminal  behavior.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  often  reluctant  to 
share  such  information  with  schools. 
This  amendment  states,  again,  that  no 
Federal  law  or  regulation  will  restrict 
the  sharing  of  that  information. 

This  Senator,  Mr.  President,  believes 
in  a  Federal  system  and  in  the  rights  of 
States  to  pass  their  own  laws  and  en- 
gage in  their  own  activities.  My 
amendment  does  not  restrict  what  any 
State  authority  may  require  through 
State  law  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Though,  obviously,  we  encourage 
States  and  local  districts  to  impose  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  standards  to  re- 
duce violent  and  criminal  activity. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  controver- 
sial element  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  was  the  concern  raised  on 
the  part  of  organized  disability  groups. 
So  at  the  suggestion  of  my  distin- 
guished leader.  Senator  Dole  from 
Kansas,  and  of  Senator  Kennedy  him- 
self, we  have  carved  out  an  exception 
in  this  amendment  for  those  deter- 
mined to  be  disabled  under  Federal 
civil  rights  and  disability  laws. 

I  have  some  serious  concerns  about 
the  misuse  of  a  determination  that  a 
person  is  disabled  and  therefore  cannot 
be  disciplined  for  violent  activities. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  in  many  cases 
we  see  how  that  misuse  of  those  laws  is 
exercised. 

One  of  the  front-page  stories  in  the 
Post  this  morning,  having  to  do  with  a 
separate  law,  illustrates  dramatically 
the  frustration  of  communities  with  re- 
spect to  violent  activity  which  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  result  of  a  disability.  But 
I  have  agreed  to  this  exception  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  at  least  some  of  these  laws  and 
their  own  reauthorization  within  the 
immediate  future,  and  we  can  debate 
how  they  should  be  amended  at  that 
time. 

Second,  most  Washingtonians  tell  me 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
violent  offenses  which  are  committed 
in  schools  are  committed  by  those  who 
are  not  disabled  under  any  definition 
whatsoever. 

The  Washington  State  PTA  told  me: 

We  understand  that  parents  of  disabled 
children  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
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this  amendment  on  the  rig-hts  of  their  chil- 
dren. Parents  and  teachers  [in  Washington 
state]  have  observed  that  when  a  student  ex- 
hibits violent  behavior  in  a  classroom  and 
the  teacher  is  unable  to  remove  that  student 
from  the  classroom  due  to  an  interpretation 
of  a  federal  regulation,  the  educational  per- 
formance of  all  students  is  impaired.  The 
same  parents  and  teachers  have  observed 
that  the  educational  performance  of  special 
needs  students  (and  others  with  disabilities] 
virtually  comes  to  a  halt.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Washington  State  P.T.A.  be- 
lieves that  [your]  amendment  would  provide 
much  needed  protection  for  these  disabled 
students. 

While  I  have  reservations,  my  pref- 
erence actually  to  do  something  about 
violence  in  schools,  however,  and  to  re- 
store some  authority  and  confidence  to 
local  communities  exceeds  my  desire 
to  do  this  job  perfectly  and  totally  at 
this  particular  time. 

IVIr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  few  of  the  words  I  have 
heard  from  parents  and  educational  au- 
thorities in  the  State  of  Washington 
about  this  problem. 

This  is  from  a  very  recent  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Washington 
Association  of  School  Principals  and  our  Na- 
tional Affiliates,  the  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, support  the  concepts  presented  in 
[your]  proposed  amendment.  Specifically: 
"that  students  and  parents  must  realize 
there  are  immediate  consequences  for  vio- 
lent behavior":  "that  information  regarding 
criminal  or  violent  behavior  of  students 
must  be  shared  between  agencies  to  maxi- 
mize the  chances  for  remediation  and  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  all  students,  staff  and  com- 
munity"; and  "that  parents  and  students 
must  take  greater  responsibility  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  student." 

I  would  now  like  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  Washington 
State  PTA. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Washing^ton 
State  P.T.A.  supports  the  Youth  Violence 
Amendment  to  Goals  2000  that  you  are  spon- 
soring. We  appreciate  your  quick  response  to 
the  concerns  about  discipline  and  violence 
expressed  by  parents  and  educators  at  your 
Education  Summit  [and  in  Washington 
state]. 

Another  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Washington 
State  Educational  School  Districts  support 
this  amendment. 

In  a  major  meeting  of  the  teachers 
and  principals  in  King  and  Pierce 
County  on  Monday  evening,  there  was 
an  urgency  expressed  for  clear  laws  re- 
garding discipline  and  a  zero-tolerance 
policy  towards  violence.  They  em- 
braced the  idea  of  being  empowered  at 
the  local  level  to  reduce  violence. 

Dr.  Gene  Sharratt  of  the  North 
Central  E.S.D.  in  Wenatchee  says: 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  Your  amendment 
Is  excellent  and  certainly  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  not  only  the  nine  E.S.D.s  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  the  296  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  well. 

Another  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Washington 
State  School  Directors'  Association  is  "sup- 
portive of  [your]  proposed  amendment." 


Mr.  President,  these  are  samples  of 
the  kind  of  communications  we  have 
received,  stating  we  must  deal  with 
violent  and  criminal  behavior  in  our 
schools— now.  That  kind  of  behavior  is 
taking  place  every  day  and  it  under- 
cuts tremendously  not  only  the  secu- 
rity of  our  students,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  communities,  but  with 
equal  importance  the  ability  of  the 
millions  of  our  students  to  actually 
learn.  A  safe  environment  for  learning 
is  vitally  important.  The  goals  of  Goals 
2000  cannot  be  met  without  safe  schools 
and  without  schools  free  from  the  fear 
of  violence. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  amendment  does  the  job  as  well  as 
I  would  have  liked.  We  do  run  into  le- 
gitimate concerns  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned  with  the  disabled.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  those 
particular  matters  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  violence,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
our  schools,  comes  from  those  who  are 
not  in  any  way  disabled  whatsoever. 
And  many  of  our  school  authorities 
feel  that  their  hands  are  tied  by  Fed- 
eral regulations;  that  they  cannot  take 
a  young  person  who  commits  an  as- 
sault at  the  beginning  of  a  free  school 
lunch  period  and  expel  him  and  deprive 
him  of  that  lunch  because  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral program,  and  Federal  regulations 
will  lead  to  lawsuits  about  such  a  dep- 
rivation. Some  of  my  colleagues  tell 
me  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Well.  I  suggest  talking  to  the  people 
who  must  face  these  frustrations  every 
single  day.  In  fact,  I  recommend  every 
Senator  hold  an  education  conference 
in  their  States.  Hearing  from  the  peo- 
ple who  must  deal  with  our  education 
policies  everyday  is  invaluable. 

Our  schools  feel — and  even  if  it  is  a 
feeling,  this  is  significant — that  their 
hands  are  tied  with  respect  to  dis- 
cipline by  a  myriad  of  Federal  laws  and 
Federal  regulations.  The  gist  of  my 
amendment,  the  guts  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  simply  that  no  Federal  law  or 
regulation  will  limit  the  ability  of 
schools  except  in  cases  regarding  the 
disabled,  implement  prompt  discipli- 
nary policies  with  respect  to  violent  or 
criminal  activities  on  the  grounds  of 
our  schools. 

I  hope  at  some  point  we  will  be  able 
to  go  further,  but  I  believe  this 
empowerment  of  local  schools  and 
communities  will  have  a  significant 
and  beneficial  effect  on  safety  in  our 
schools,  on  the  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  and  therefore  on 
their  ability  of  our  children  to  learn 
and  become  good,  law-abiding  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KEN- 
NEDY], for  agreeing  to  at  least  the 
heart  of  this  amendment  and  a  similar 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I.  therefore,  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  group  of  letters  from  which 
I  quoted  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  State  PTA. 
Tacoma.  WA.  February  2.  1994. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Washington 
State  PTA  supports  the  Youth  Violence 
Amendment  to  Goals  2000  that  you  are  spon- 
soring. We  appreciate  your  quick  response  to 
the  concerns  about  discipline  and  violence 
expressed  by  parents  and  educators  at  your 
Education  Summit. 

Educators  and  parents  stressed  that  there 
are  federal  regulations  that  make  it  difficult 
to  create  a  safe,  orderly  environment  in  our 
schools.  Educators  are  unreasonably  ham- 
pered when  they  try  to  prevent  or  reduce  vi- 
olence. They  find  that  federal  regulations  in- 
hibit their  ability  to  design  and  implement 
common  sense  discipline  in  their  schools. 

Thank  you  for  including  parents  in  the  de- 
cision-making process.  We  believe  parents 
need  to  help  create  disciplinary  policies  to 
make  parents  accountable  for  the  acts  of 
their  children  who  display  criminal  or  vio- 
lent behavior  towards  teachers,  students, 
other  persons,  or  school  property. 

We  understand  that  parents  of  disabled 
children  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  on  the  rights  of  their  chil- 
dren. Parents  and  teachers  have  observed 
that  when  a  student  exhibits  violent  behav- 
ior in  a  classroom  and  the  teacher  is  unable 
to  remove  that  student  from  the  classroom 
due  to  an  interpretation  of  a  federal  regula- 
tion, the  educational  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents is  impaired.  The  same  parents  and 
teachers  have  observed  that  the  educational 
performance  of  special  needs  students  vir- 
tually comes  to  a  halt.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Washington  State  PTA  be- 
lieves that  this  amendment  would  provide 
much  needed  protection  for  these  disabled 
students. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  quick  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  students  of  Washington. 
Sincerely. 

Cara  Lockett, 

President. 

North  Central 
Educational  Service  District, 
Wenatchee.  WA.  January  28. 1994. 
Campbell  M.^thewson, 

Legislative   Assistant,    Senator   Slade   Gorton's 
Office.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Campbell:  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  receive  your  fax  on  January  27  relating  to 
Slade  Gorton's  amendment  to  Goal  2000.  His 
proposed  amendments  are  excellent,  and  cer- 
tainly reflect  the  feelings  of  not  only  the 
nine  ESDs  in  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
the  2%  local  school  districts  as  well.  Main- 
taining local  district  control  for  establishing 
a  disciplined  learning  environment  will  help 
all  schools  meet  the  learning  needs  of  their 
students  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

I  will  be  happy  to  write  a  letter  of  support 
or  get  others  to  either  call  or  write,  if  nec- 
essary. Please  extend  our  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  Senator  Gorton  for  his 
leadership  in  this  crucial  area. 
Sincerely. 

Gene  Sharratt, 

Superintendent. 
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To:  Campbell  Mathewson.  Legislative  Assist- 
ant for  Senator  Slade  Gorton. 
From:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Talmage.  Walter  Ball, 
and  John  Richardson.  Executive  Direc- 
tors. Association  of  Washington  School 
Princir>als. 

The  Association  of  Washington  School 
Principals  and  our  National  Affiliates 
(NAESP/NASSP)  support  the  concepts  pre- 
sented in  Senator  Gorton's  proposed  amend- 
ment: 

First,  that  information  regarding  criminal 
and'or  violent  behavior  of  students  must  be 
shared  between  agencies  to  maximize  the 
chances  for  remediation  and  to  insure  the 
safety  of  students,  staff  and  community. 

Second,  that  parents  and  students  must 
take  greater  responsibility  for  the  behavior 
of  the  student.  That  students  and  parents 
must  realize  there  are  immediate  con- 
sequences to  undesirable  behavior.  We  have 
become  a  "too  many  chance"  society. 

To:  Campbell  Mathewson. 
From:  Walter  Ball.  Association  of  Washing- 
ton School  Principals. 
Subject:  Local  discipline  control. 

Mr.  Campbell  Mathewson:  Since  the 
Goals  2000  apply  to  all  of  our  nation's  public 
K-12  students,  we  are  concerned  that  subs  (a) 
and  (b)  apply  only  to  students  in  federally 
funded  programs,  a  limited  application.  But. 
even  this  statement  of  federal  support  is  of 
value  in  improving  flow  of  information. 

We  would  recommend  for  your  consider- 
ation the  following  language  for  para  (a): 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  Federal  law.  or  State  law  that  imple- 
ments a  Federal  program  or  that  establishes 
a  State  program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds,  shall  restrict  a  local 
school  authority  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting disciplinary  policies  necessary  to 
maintain  a  proper  learning  environment." 

For  para  (b)  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  Federal  law,  or  State  law  that  imple- 
ments a  Federal  program  or  that  establishes 
a  State  program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds,  shall  restrict  any  local 
school  authority  from  requesting  and  receiv- 
ing information  from  or  sharing  information 
with  a  State  or  local  agency,  including 
health,  social  service,  law  enforcement  and 
judicial,  regarding  the  criminal  or  violent 
behavior  of  a  student  who  is  attending  an  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
entity  requesting  such  information." 

For  para  (e).  the  following: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  that 
States,  in  cooperation  with  local  education 
agencies  and  schools,  should  support  the  en- 
forcement of  disciplinary  policies  that  in- 
clude parental  responsibility  when  their 
children  display  criminal  or  violent  behavior 
toward  teachers,  students,  other  persons,  or 
school  property." 

Washington  State  School 

Directors'  Association. 
Olympia.  WA.  January  31. 1994. 
To:  Campbell  Mathewson.  education  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Gorton. 
From:  Dottee  Rambo.  coordinator  for  Fed- 
eral relations. 
Subject:  Senator  Gorton's  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Goals  2000. 
Thanks  for  sharing  the  proposed  amend- 
ments with  us  and  offering  us  an  opportunity 
to  comment  before  the  fact. 

The  only  concern  we  have  is  with  provision 
(a)  Local  Discipline  Control.  It  appears  that 
attorneys  have  determined  that  the  "stay 
put"  provision  of  the  Federal  Education  of 


the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  §1403  e  3) 
prohibits  schools  from  removing  a  special- 
education  student  from  his  her  reg-ular  learn- 
ing environment  as  a  discipline  measure 
even  if  the  misconduct  had  no  relationship 
to  the  student's  handicap.  (A  "worst-case" 
example:  a  vision-impaired  student  brings  a 
gun  to  school.  Clearly  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  handicap  and  the  misconduct, 
but  apparently  "stay  put"  would  prevent 
usual  discipline  from  being  enforced.) 

The  WSSDA  has  difficulty  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  even  when  the  discipline 
problem  is  related  to  the  handicap  because 
the  short  pwriod  of  time  permissible  to  sus- 
pend such  a  student  is  inadequate  to  reassess 
the  student's  placement.  But  beyond  that,  it 
appears  that  federal  regulations,  rules  or 
perhaps  case  law  have  extended  this  protec- 
tion to  other  than  handicapped-related  inci- 
dents. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  and  the  Sen- 
ator would  take  a  look  at  this  provision  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  it 
related  to  schools'  disciplinary  ability,  in 
order  to  protect  all  children  in  a  safe  and 
sound  learning  environment. 

Other  than  this  concern,  the  WSSDA  would 
be  supportive  of  the  Senator's  proposed 
{amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  10  minutes?  Have 
we  exhausted  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Washington  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  50  seconds  remains. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly make  30  seconds  of  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  compromise  that  we 
have  reached  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  issue  that  he  is  ad- 
dressing— reducing  violence  in 
schools — is  a  serious  one  and  one  I  ar- 
dently support  trying  to  solve  that 
problem. 

One  death  resulting  from  violence  is 
one  too  many.  Yet,  we  hear  countless 
stories  about  guns  in  the  school, 
stabbings.  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems. The  bloodshed  has  been  so  ramp- 
ant that  we  have  become  numb  to  it. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  sit  idle,  do  nothing 
or  ignore  violence  occurring  in  our 
schools.  Yet,  we  must  find  the  best  way 
to  stop  the  violence  and  we  must  be 
reasonable  at  the  same  time. 

Yesterday,  I  believe  we  took  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  my 
colleague  from  Washington.  We  have 
reached  full  agreement  today,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  his  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Gorton's  amendment  is  aimed  at 
a  critical  issue,  ensuring  that  schools 
have  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  crimi- 
nal or  violent  acts  on  school  premises, 
so  that  teachers  may  teach  and  stu- 
dents may  learn,  without  disruption 
and  without  basic  fear  for  personal 
safety.  The  amendment  makes  clear 
that  no  Federal  law  or  regulation,  or 


State  policy  implementing  such  a  law 
or  regulation,  shall  restrict  a  school 
district  or  school  from  implementing 
appropriate  disciplinary  actions  to  ad- 
dress and  stop  violence. 

Before  agreeing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  and  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. Senator  Jeffords,  insisted  that 
the  amendment  make  clear  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  override  important 
protections  in  existing  law  for  children 
with  disabilities.  Equally  important, 
the  amendment  is  not  intended  to  over- 
ride basic  civil  rights  or  due  process 
protections  embodied  in  State  or  Fed- 
eral statutory  law  and  in  court  cases 
interpreting  various  statutes  and  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

This  amendment  also  makes  impor- 
tant strides  with  respect  to  providing 
schools  with  information  on  students 
in  their  midsts  who  have  previously 
been  convicted  of  firearms  violations 
or  other  violent  offenses,  or  who  have  a 
pending  prosecution  for  such  offenses. 
The  newspapers  are  full  of  stories  of 
students  who  enroll  in  a  new  school  or 
school  district,  while  under  house  ar- 
rest in  another  jurisdiction  for  a  vio- 
lent felony,  with  all  of  these  facts  and 
circumstances  completely  unknown  to 
the  new  school.  This  amendment 
makes  clear  that  no  Federal  law  or  reg- 
ulation, or  State  policy  implementing 
such  a  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict 
a  school  from  requesting  or  receiving 
information  on  students  with  violent 
felony  convictions. 

Again,  the  information  that  a  school 
may  request  and  receive  is  narrowly  re- 
stricted only  to  convictions,  juvenile 
adjudications,  or  pending  arrests,  and 
only  to  a  narrow  class  of  violent  or 
weapons  offenses.  This  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  promote  fishing  expedi- 
tions by  school  districts  into  the  var- 
ious records  maintained  by  State  and 
local  agencies,  which  are  protected 
from  disclosure  except  under  specified 
circumstances. 

With  these  important  restrictions  in 
scope,  we  have  accepted  Senator  Gor- 
ton's amendment  as  an  important 
measure  to  help  us  achieve  Goal  Six  of 
the  National  Education  Goals,  which 
provides  that  by  the  year  2000.  every 
school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning,  by 
strengthening  local  disciplinary  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senate  that 
under  the  previous  order  a  vote  is  now 
to  be  taken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  yield  myself  1  minute  to  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request. 

I  understand  we  are  about  to  vote. 
We  are  going  to  urge  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is  certainly  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  that  we  deal  with 
the  actual  vote  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
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to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  (No.  1385)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

VOTE  ON  A.MENDMENT  NO.  1383 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  1383) 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH].  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLENN],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WOFFORD]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  BOND],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  24  Leg.] 
YEAS— 78 


Ak&ka 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

Baucus 

Dodd 

Kempthome 

Bennett 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Biden 

Domenici 

Kerrey 

Blngaman 

Dorgan 

Kerry- 

Boren 

Exon 

Kohl 

Bradley 

Falrcloth 

Lautenberer 

Breaax 

Feinstein 

Levin 

Brown 

Ford 

Lieberman 

Brj-an 

Gorton 

Lott 

Bumpers 

Graham 

Lugar 

Bums 

Gramm 

Mack 

Campbell 

Grassley 

Mathews 

Cliafee 

Gregg 

McConnell 

Coats 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Conrad 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Coverdell 

Hollings 

Moseley-Braun 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Moynlhan 

DAmato 

Inouye 

Murkowski 

Danforth 

Jeffords 

Nunn 

Daschle 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Pell 

Robb 

Simpson 

Pressler 

Rockefeller 

Thurmond 

Pryor 

Roth 

Wallop 

Reid 

Sar banes 

Warner 

Rlegle 

Sasser 

NAYS— 8 

Wellstone 

Boxer 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Simon    • 

Felngold 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bond 

Hatch 

Smith 

Cochran 

Helms 

Specter 

Cohen 

McCain 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mikulski 

Wofford 

Glenn 

Nickles 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1383)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

SlSVGGA  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]  now  be  recognized  to 
offer  his  amendment  on  school  choice; 
that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  divided  as  follows:  40  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Senator 
Coats  or  his  designee,  and  20  minutes 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Kennedy 
or  his  designee:  that  upon  the  conclu- 
sion or  yielding  back  of  time,  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Coats 
amendment:  that  no  second-degree 
amendments  be  in  order  thereto,  and 
that  all  of  the  above  occur  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1386 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  low-income  school 
choice  demonstration  program) 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  will 
be  shortly  sending  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  Senator  Lieberman, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I 
are  offering  relative  to  this  bill.  I 
would  like  just  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  describe  what  the  amendment  does 
and  then  turn  it  over  to  Senator 
Lieberman  for  his  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said 
"Time  is  the  grand  instructor."  When 
it  comes  to  education  and  when  it 
comes  to  making  substantive  changes 
in  our  education  system,  changes  that 
will  truly  make  a  difference,  it  seems 
that  our  time  is  running  short.  It  is 
true  that  not  every  education  system 
is  broken.  There  are  a  number  of  inno- 
vations underway.  Some  of  those  are 
effective,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  many  education  systems  in  public 
education  today  that  are  badly  in  need 
of  repair. 

Probably  there  is  no  area  where  there 
is  greater  need  for  examination  of  how 


we  provide  public  education  to  our 
young  people  than  in  those  education 
institutions  affecting  low-income  chil- 
dren. It  is  easy  and  at  least  available 
for  affluent  families  in  America  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  where  they  send 
their  children  to  school.  If  they  are  un- 
happy with  the  public  education  sys- 
tem or  the  school  which  their  children 
are  going  to,  they  can  place  their  chil- 
dren in  a  parochial  school  or  a  private 
school,  giving  their  children  what  they 
believe  are  opportunities  for  a  better 
education. 

That  is  not  true  for  low-income  chil- 
dren. In  many  of  our  inner  cities  and  in 
many  of  our  rural  areas,  they  simply 
do  not  have  the  choice  or  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  make  any  decision 
other  than  sending  their  child  to  the 
public  school. 

The  public  school  systems  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  different  innovations.  We 
have  reduced  the  size  of  school  classes, 
increased  the  length  of  the  school  year, 
raised  teachers'  salaries,  lowered  ex- 
pectations, painted  buildings,  encour- 
aged ethnicity,  and  focused  on  self-es- 
teem and  feeling  rather  than  fun- 
damentals. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  most  of  these 
changes  have  not  truly  made  a  dif- 
ference. They  have  not  significantly  al- 
tered the  quality  of  education  provided 
to  these  students  and  they  have  not 
only  not  improved  the  results  as  meas- 
ured by  SAT  scores  and  other  tests,  but 
we  have  actually  seen  a  reduction  in 
those  scores. 

The  truth  is  that  for  a  majority  of 
poor-  and  middle-class  families  in 
America,  there  is  no  choice  about 
where  they  send  their  children  to 
school  and  there  is  no  competition 
within  the  system  to  force  or  to  bring 
about  innovative  changes  to  make 
those  school  systems  better. 

Today  in  America,  if  you  have  the  fi- 
nancial means,  you  have  a  choice  of 
where  you  send  your  children  to 
school,  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial means,  you  do  not  have  a 
choice.  We  have  had  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions about  the  whole  concept  of 
choice  on  this  Senate  floor  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  are  proponents  and 
opponents.  There  are  those  who  advo- 
cate that  choice  is  the  magic  bullet  so- 
lution to  our  educational  problems  and 
those  who  vigorously  oppose  that.  I  do 
not  fully  know  whether  or  not  choice  is 
the  answer,  but  it  may  be  an  answer 
and  the  amendment  that  we  will  be  of- 
fering today  says  let  us  test  the  con- 
cept: let  us  not  make  a  radical  choice 
change  now  throughout  the  whole  pub- 
lic education  system,  let  us  not  man- 
date that  the  school  systems  offer  this, 
but  let  us  test  the  concept  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  works. 

If  the  proponents  of  choice  are  cor- 
rect, we  will  have  objective  data  to 
analyze  and  to  evaluate  and  to  offer  to 
other  school  districts  and  other  State 
education     institutions     around     the 


country  from  which  they  can  then 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  utilize  choice  in  their  sys- 
tems for  the  future. 

If  the  opponents  are  correct  and  the 
arguments  that  are  raised  against 
choice  are  valid,  we  will  have  an  objec- 
tive set  of  data  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  perhaps  this  is  not  the  best 
solution. 

So  the  amendment  that  we  are  offer- 
ing today  is  very  simple.  It  says,  let  us 
set  aside  a  small  amount  of  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  offer  six  demonstration  grants  to 
local  education  associations  for  their 
utilization  in  providing  a  test  of  the 
choice  system. 

Our  amendment  would  go  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
to  children  from  the  lowest  income 
homes,  and  their  parents.  The  children 
who  would  be  eligible  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  children  who  qualify  for 
reduced  school  lunch  prices  or  full  sub- 
sidy on  school  lunch — an  income-based 
measurement. 

So  the  funds  can  only  go  to  parents 
and  children  who  fall  in  the  low-in- 
come category.  Those  funds  could  be 
used  to  opt  into  and  to  pay  for  edu- 
cation costs  at  alternative  schools.  It 
would  be  the  parents'  choice  as  to 
which  school  they  could  send  their 
children.  There  is  no  limitation,  there 
is  no  restriction,  yet  there  is  no  pro- 
scription of  which  school  needs  to  be 
chosen. 

We  have  incorporated  a  very  strict 
civil  rights  and  desegregation  protec- 
tion clause  to  make  sure  that  partici- 
pating schools  can  in  no  way  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race.  We  also  stipu- 
late that  demonstration  projects  can- 
not continue  if  they  interfere  with 
these  segregation  plans. 

The  total  cost  of  this  demonstration 
project  would  be  $30  million  and  there 
would  be  no  more  than  six  projects. 
School  districts  would  voluntarily 
apply  for  the  grants  through  the  Sec- 
retary, and  we  have  established  some 
criteria  for  the  Secretary  to  make  that 
determination  as  to  which  districts 
would  be  included. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  has  several 
existing  choice  initiatives  underway. 
One  program,  originated  by  Golden 
Rule  Insurance,  pays  half  the  tuition 
for  children  from  low-income  families 
to  attend  private  schools.  The  program 
already  serves  1,100  students,  with  a 
waiting  list  of  650  students.  Our  public 
schools  are  also  experimenting  with 
choice.  Indianapolis  public  schools,  for 
example,  has  initiated  the  Select 
Schools  Program.  More  than  80  percent 
of  parents  participated  this  year. 

I  have  spoken  with  educators  in  a 
district  in  Indiana  who  have  already 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  program. 
Some  public  school  educators  have  met 
with  the  parochial  and  private  school 
educators  and  there  is  real  interest  in 
testing    the    concept    to    see    how    it 


works,  to  work  out  the  bugs,  and  to  see 
if  it  would  actually  make  a  difference. 

I  do  not  really  understand  why  any- 
body would  want  to  oppose  this  par- 
ticular amendment  because  it  is  not  a 
mandate,  it  is  purely  voluntary.  It  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  which  we  in  Congress 
can  evaluate  the  validity  of  this  par- 
ticular concept.  If  it  turns  out  that  it 
substantially  improves  opportunities 
for  low-income  children,  then  why 
would  we  not  want  to  provide  that  data 
to  school  districts  and  education  agen- 
cies across  this  country?  Why  would  we 
not  want  to  have  that  set  of  informa- 
tion available  so  that  we  can  make  in- 
telligent choices?  After  all,  our  bottom 
line  is  not  preserving  any  particular 
system.  Our  bottom  line  is  providing 
the  best  education  opportunities  we 
can  to  American  children.  In  this  par- 
ticular area,  we  have  denied  that  op- 
portunity to  children  from  low-income 
homes  because  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  choice  as 
many  others  do. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what 
this  amendment  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  force  choice  on  anyone.  It  is  purely 
voluntary.  It  will  not  upset  the  Amer- 
ican public  education  system.  We  are 
simply  doing  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
six  test  districts  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Third,  it  will  not  drain  resources 
from  any  public  school  or  education 
system.  We  have  a  specific  prohibition 
against  that.  The  Secretary  cannot 
provide  any  reduction  in  funds  or  deny 
any  funds  that  a  public  school  would 
otherwise  be  eligible  for,  even  though 
students  in  that  school  or  school  sys- 
tem opted  out  or  numbers  decreased.  It 
cannot  adversely  affect  the  amount  of 
funds  available  during  this  time. 

It  does  not  violate  civil  rights  protec- 
tions. I  have  already  spoken  to  this.  It 
does  not  destroy  public  education.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  enhances  public  edu- 
cation. My  home  is  Fort  Wayne,  IN. 
For  decades,  our  education  system  has 
thrived  on  competition.  We  have  a  vig- 
orous Catholic  school  education  system 
in  Fort  Wayne,  IN.  We  have  a  Lutheran 
school  system  because  of  our  heavy 
concentration  of  people  of  Lutheran  be- 
lief. They  have  established  their  own 
system. 

Those  two  systems  exist,  along  with 
other  private  education  opportunities, 
side  by  side  with  the  public  schools  in 
Fort  Wayne,  IN,  and  they  are  all  thriv- 
ing. They  are  thriving  because  the  par- 
ents and  students  of  Fort  Wayne,  IN, 
have  a  choice.  The  competition  be- 
tween those  three  systems  has  caused 
each  system  to  better  their  education 
program  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  the  students,  and  they  work  hand  in 
hand.  Parents  in  Fort  Wayne  have  op- 
portunities which  parents  in  many 
States  and  areas  do  not  have. 

So  why  not  give  it  a  try?  Why  not 
give  it  a  test? 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  very  simple  and  self-explana- 


tory. I  now  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: . 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
Mack,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1386. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
TITLE —LOW-INCOME  SCHOOL 

CHOICE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-In- 
come School  Choice  Demonstration  Act  of 
1993". 
SEC. 02.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  determine 
the  effects  on  students  and  schools  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  low-income  par- 
ents to  enable  such  parents  to  select  the  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  in  which  their  children 
will  be  enrolled. 

SEC. 03.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "choice  school"  means  any 
public  or  private  school,  including  a  private 
sectarian  school,  that  is  involved  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  assisted  under  this  title: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  child"  means  a  child 
in  grades  1  through  12  who  Is  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  pub- 
lic agency,  institution,  or  organization,  such 
as  a  State,  a  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy, a  consortium  of  public  agencies,  or  a  con- 
sortium of  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties, that  can  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  its  ability  to — 

(A)  receive,  disburse,  and  account  for  Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

(B)  carry  out  the  activities  described  in  its 
application  under  this  title; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  individual  acting  in  loco 
parentis; 

(6)  the  term  "school"  means  a  school  that 
provides  elementary  education  or  secondary 
education  (through  grade  12),  as  determined 
under  State  law;  and 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.    04.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SSO.CXn.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997,  to  carry  out  this  title. 
SEC. 05.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Reservation. — From  the  amount  aj)- 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion   04  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 

may  reserve  not  more  than  5  percent  for 
evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title,  in  accordance  with  section 11. 

(b)  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 

04  and  not  reserved  under  subsection  (a) 

in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
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grants,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  S5.000.000  in 
the  first  year  of  the  demonstration  project, 
to  eligible  entities  to  carry  out  not  more 
than  6  demonstration  projects  under  which 
low-income  parents  receive  certificates  for 
the  costs  of  enrolling  their  eli^ble  children 
in  a  choice  school. 

(2)  Lnapplicability  of  section  Ml.— Section 
401  shall  not  apply  to  this  title. 

(c)  Use  of  Grants.— Grants  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  costs 
of— 

(1)  providing-  education  certificates  to  low- 
income  parents  to  enable  such  parents  to  pay 
the  tuition,  fees,  the  allowable  costs  of 
transportation,  if  any,  and  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  section  09(a)(1).  if  any.  for 

their  eligible  children  to  attend  a  choice 
school;  and 

(2)  administration  of  the  demonstration 
project,  which  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  amount  received  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  recipient  provides  cer- 
tificates or  10  percent  in  any  subsequent 
year,  including — 

(A)  seeking  the  involvement  of  choice 
schools  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(B)  providing  information  about  the 
project,  and  the  schools  involved  in  the 
project,  to  parents  of  eligible  children; 

(C)  determining  the  eligibility  of  children 
to  participate  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(D)  selecting  students  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(E)  determining  the  value  of.  and  Issuing, 
certificates; 

(F)  compiling  and  maintaining  such  finan- 
cial and  programmatic  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  collecting  and  making  available  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  about  the  effects 
of  the  demonstration  as  the  Secretary  may 
need  to  conduct  the  evaluation  described  in 
section 11. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  school  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall  comply  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

SEC. 0&  AUTHORIZED  PROJECTS;  PRIORITY. 

(a)  Authorized  Projects.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  assistance  under  this  title  only 
to  a  demonstration  project  that — 

(1)  involves  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  that— 

(A)  receives  funds  under  section  1006  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(B)  is  among  the  20  percent  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 1006  of  such  Act  in  the  State  and  having 
the  highest  number  of  children  described  in 
section  1005(c)  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  includes  the  involvement  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  public  and  private  choice  schools, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  allow 
for  a  valid  demonstration  project. 

(b)  Priority.— In  selecting  grant  recipients 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  projects— 

(1)  in  which  choice  schools  offer  an  enroll- 
ment opportunity  to  the  broadest  range  of 
eligible  children; 

(2)  that  involve  diverse  types  of  choice 
schools;  and 

(3)  that  will  contribute  to  geographic  di- 
versity, including  States  that  are  primarily 
rural  and  States  that  are  primarily  urban. 

SEC. 07.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  L\  General.— Any  eligible  entity  that 
wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 


(b)  Contents. — Each  application  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  contain — 

(1)  information  demonstrating  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  applicant  and  its  demonstration 
project; 

(2)  with  respect  to  choice  schools— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  standards  used  by 
the  applicant  to  determine  which  public  and 
private  schools  are  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  eligible  children  and 
present  a  reasonable  commuting  cost  for 
such  children; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  potential 
choice  schools  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
project; 

(C)(i)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used 
to  encourage  public  and  private  schools  to  be 
involved  in  the  demonstration  project;  and 

(ii)  a  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
annually  determine  the  number  of  spaces 
available  for  eligible  children  in  each  choice 
school; 

(D)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  not  impose  higher  standards  for  admis- 
sion or  participation  in  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  eligible  children  with  certificates 
provided  under  this  title  than  the  school 
does  for  other  children; 

(E)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  have  been  operating  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  same  type  as  the  program  for 
which  it  will  accept  certificates,  for  at  least 
1  year  before  accepting  such  certificate; 

IF)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
terminate  the  involvement  of  any  choice 
school  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  its  involvement  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project;  and 

(G)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
choice  schools  will  accept  certificates  as  full 
payment  for  tuition  and  fees; 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  eli- 
gible children— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  children 
under  this  title,  which  shall  include — 

(i)  the  procedures  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  or 

(ii)  any  other  procedure,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  that  accurately  estab- 
lishes a  child's  eligibility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section 03(2); 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  that,  in  selecting  eligible 
children  to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
project,  the  applicant  will— 

(i)  apply  the  same  criteria  to  both  public 
and  private  school  children;  and 

(ii)  give  priority  to  children  from  the  low- 
est income  families; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  maximum  choice  of  schools 
for  participating  children,  including  proce- 
dures to  be  used  when— 

(i)  the  number  of  parents  with  certificates 
who  desire  to  enroll  their  children  in  a  par- 
ticular school  exceeds  the  number  of  such 
children  that  the  school  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept; and 

(ii)  grant  funds  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  total  cost  of  choices  made  by  parents 
with  certificates;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  compliance  with  section 
09(a)(1),  which  may  include— 

(i)  the  direct  provision  of  services  by  a 
local  educational  agency; 

(ii)  arrangements  made  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  with  other  service  providers; 
and 

(iil)  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  in  accordance  with  section 
08(a)(2)(A); 


(4)  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
demonstration — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area  to 
be  served; 

(B)  a  timetable  for  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstration; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  for  the  issuance  and  redemption  of  cer- 
tificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  by 
which  a  choice  school  will  make  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  the  certificate  for  any  participat- 
ing child  who  withdraws  from  the  school  for 
any  reason,  before  completing  75  percent  of 
the  school  attendance  period  for  which  the 
certificate  was  used; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  provide  the  parental  notification  de- 
scribed in  section 10; 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
place  all  funds  received  under  this  title  into 
a  separate  account,  and  that  no  other  funds 
will  be  placed  in  such  account; 

(G)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
provide  the  Secretary  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  such  funds; 

(H)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 

the  evaluation  described  in   section  11; 

and 

(I)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  comply  with  reasonable  requests 
from  the  Secretary  for  information;  and 

(5)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

SEC. 08.  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Education  Certificates.— 

(1)  Basic  value.— The  basic  value  of  an  eli- 
gible child's  education  certificate  under  this 
title  shall  be  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  nor- 
mally charged  by  the  public  or  private 
school  chosen  by  the  child's  parents. 

(2)  Increases  and  issuances.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe- 

(A)  the  value  of  the  certificate  may  oe  in- 
creased to  cover  the  additional  reasonable 
costs  of  transfwrtation  directly  attributable 
to  the  child's  participation  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  or  the  cost  of  complying 
with  section 09(a)(1);  and 

(B)  education  certificates  may  be  Issued  to 
parents  of  children  who  choose  to  attend 
schools  that  do  not  charge  tuition  or  fees,  to 
cover  the  additional  reasonable  costs  of 
transportation  directly  attributable  to  the 
child's  participation  in  the  demonstration  or 
the  cost  of  complying  with  section 
09(a)(1). 

(b)  Adjustment.— The  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  may  be  adjusted  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  an  eligible  child's  par- 
ticipation to  reflect  any  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  transportation 
costs  directly  attributable  to  that  child's 
continued  attendance  at  a  choice  school,  but 
shall  not  be  increased  for  this  purpose  by 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  value  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  education 
certificate  may  also  be  adjusted  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  comply  with  section 09(a)(1). 

(c)  Special  Rule.— If  a  participating  eligi- 
ble child  was  attending  a  public  or  private 
school  that  charged  tuition  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  a  grant  recipient's  par- 
ticipation under  this  title,  the  basic  value  of 
the  certificate  for  such  child  shall  be  the  tui- 
tion charged  by  such  school  for  such  child  in 
such  preceding  year,  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Maximum  Amount.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  basic 
value  of  an  eligible  child's  certificate  shall 


not  exceed  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  preceding  year  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  the  public 
school  to  which  the  child  would  normally  be 
assigned  is  located. 

(e)  Income.— Certificates,  and  funds  pro- 
vided under  certificates,  shall  not  be  deemed 
income  of  the  parents  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  or  for  determining  eligibility  for 
any  other  Federal  program. 

SEC.  09.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS;  USE 

OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  DATA 

(a)  Effect  on  Other  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— Eligible  children  partici- 
pating in  a  demonstration  under  this  title, 
who.  in  the  absence  of  such  a  demonstration, 
would  have  received  services  under  part  A  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
provided  such  services. 

(2)  Part  b  of  the  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities education  act.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act. 

(b)  Counting  of  Children.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  participating  in  a  dem- 
onstration under  this  title  may  count  eligi- 
ble children  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
demonstration,  would  attend  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  for  purposes  of  receiving  funds 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  a 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  may  use  in- 
formation collected  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  to  determine  a  child's  eligibility  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  under  this 
title  and.  if  needed,  to  rank  families  by  in- 
come,      in       accordance       with       section 

07(b)(3)(B)(ii).  All  such  information  shall 

otherwise  remain  confidential,  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  income  may  be  disclosed 
only  to  persons  who  need  that  information 
for  the  purposes  of  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Construction.— 

(1)  Sectarian  institutions.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  provision  of  a  State  constitution 
or  State  law  that  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  or  by  sectarian  institu- 
tions, except  that  no  provision  of  a  State 
constitution  or  State  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  expenditure  in  or  by  sectar- 
ian institutions  of  any  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

(2)  Desegregation  plans.— Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  any 
desegregation  plans  that  involve  school  at- 
tendance areas  affected  by  this  title. 

SEC. 10.  PARENTAL  NOTinCATION. 

Each  grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall 
provide  timely  notice  of  the  demonstration 
project  to  parents  of  eligible  children  resid- 
ing in  the  area  to  be  served.  At  a  minimum, 
such  notice  shan- 
dy describe  the  demonstration; 

(2)  describe  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation; 

(3)  describe  the  information  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  child's  eligibility; 

(4)  describe  the  selection  procedures  to  be 
used  if  the  number  of  eligible  children  seek- 
ing to  participate  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated; 

(5)  provide  information  about  each  choice 
school,  including  information  about  any  ad- 
mission requirements  or  criteria;  and 

(6)  include  the  schedule  for  parents  to 
apply  for  their  children  to  participate. 


SEC. U.  EVALUATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  Such  evaluation 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  implementation  of  each 
demonstration  project  and  its  effects  on  all 
participants,  schools,  and  communities  in 
the  project  area;  and 

(2)  compare  the  educational  achievement 
of  all  students  in  the  project  area,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  students  receiving  certificates;  and 

(B)  students  not  receiving  certificates. 
SEC. . 12.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  by  Grant  Recipient.— Each 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Report  by  Secretary.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  President 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  local  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing information  submitted  by  each  grant  re- 
cipient and  from  other  sources. 

(2)  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  national  evaluation  described  in  section 

11  within  9  months  after  the  conclusion 

of  the  demonstration  projects  assisted  under 
this  title. 

In  section  3.  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1).  strike  "title  V  and  insert  "titles 
V  and ". 

Mr.  COATS.  With  that.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  and  cosponsor,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Indiana.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  repeating  a 
role  that  I  played  with  another  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  Chamber  2 
years  ago. 

Madam  President,  I  associate  myself 
with  everything  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana said,  and  I  would  add  a  few  re- 
marks. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  thrust  and  the  content  of  the  un- 
derlying Goals  2000  bill  which  starts 
from  a  recognition  that  our  current 
system  of  education  is  obviously  doing 
well  in  some  areas  but  failing  a  lot  of 
our  kids  in  other  areas;  that  we  need  to 
set  goals  for  ourselves  nationally,  and 
that  we  need  to  stimulate  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent programs,  fresh  ideas  to  try  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

In  fact.  Goals  2000.  as  submitted  by 
the  administration  and  reported  out  of 
the  committee,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
will  come  before  us  in  a  while,  does 
open  unconventional,  new  doors,  down 
the  road  to  educating  our  children. 

The  fundamental  truth  is  that  what 
we  are  about  is  not  focusing  on  any 
particular  structure  or  defending  that 
existing  structure  of  education.  What 
we  are  focused  on  is  our  children  and 


what  is  the  best  way  to  educate  and 
prepare  them  for  lives  that  are  self-suf- 
ficient, that  are  productive,  that  are 
responsible.  In  fact,  in  Goals  2000  and 
in  the  later  bill,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  to  follow 
there  is  specific  endorsement,  as  the 
President  has  personally,  of  public 
school  choice,  a  fresh  idea  in  many 
cases.  Let  us  stimulate  children  and 
parents  to  have  the  choice  to  take 
their  kids  from  one  public  school  to  an- 
other, creating  some  competition 
among  the  public  schools  and  hopefully 
upgrading  the  quality  of  education. 

In  the  Goals  2000  proposal  and  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  there  is  explicit  support  of  a  great 
idea  that  is  being  tried  in  more  and 
more  of  our  States  that  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  I  introduced  legislation  on 
in  the  last  two  sessions,  which  is  char- 
ter schools,  independent  entities  set  up 
generally  within  the  public  school  for- 
mat or  within  the  public  school  aura, 
but  freed  of  the  central  bureaucracy, 
usually  created  by  groups  of  teachers. 
It  would  be  created  by  entrepreneurs, 
negotiating  a  charter  with  the  public 
education  authority,  given  3,  4,  5  years 
to  achieve  the  aims  and,  if  they 
achieve  it,  the  charter,  the  contract  is 
renewed.  If  they  do  not.  that  is  it.  It  is 
a  very  innovative  idea,  supported  by 
the  underlying  bill  and  the  overall  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  follow. 

So  as  I  cosponsor  this  amendment,  I 
see  it  as  consistent  with  this  attempt 
to  focus  on  the  children,  not  on  the 
buildings  or  the  existing  personnel,  and 
to  open  the  door  to  innovation,  ac- 
knowledging that  a  lot  of  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  not  working,  and  all  of  it 
aimed  at  helping  our  kids  and  our  soci- 
ety achieve  the  kinds  of  goals  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  underlying  bill. 

Madam  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about.  It  says  a  num- 
ber of  things.  One  is  that,  as  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  has  said  and  I  will 
just  mention  it  briefly,  we  have  a  spe- 
cial challenge  in  educating  our  poorest 
children,  and  it  has  special  con- 
sequences for  our  society.  Our  poorest 
children  come  into  the  schools  too 
often  with  problems,  and  it  is  hard  for 
the  schools  often  to  respond  to  those 
problems.  But  you  know  what,  our 
poorest  children  are  born  w^ith  the 
same  potential  as  every  other  child  in 
America.  I  take  it  is  as  a  failure  of  the 
system,  not  a  failure  of  the  child,  when 
too  many  of  our  poorest  children  are 
moved  along  through  the  system  of 
education  without  having  attained  the 
skills,  increasingly  deprived  of  self-es- 
teem because  they  know  they  are  not 
being  given  what  it  takes  to  make  it, 
being  sent  in  and  out  of  a  world  in 
which  they  are  not  going  to  be  pre- 
pared; they  do  not  have  the  training  to 
live  the  kinds  of  lives  they  and  their 
parents  want  them  to  live. 
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This  amendment  says  let  us  give  the 
parents  of  those  poorest  children — in 
this  case  defined  as  families  that  qual- 
ify for  free  or  reduced-price  school 
lunches — the  opportunity  to  make  the 
same  choices  that  wealthier  parents 
make  in  our  society.  If  they  are  not 
happy  with  the  school,  the  public 
school  that  their  kids  are  attending, 
they  pick  them  up  and  either  push 
their  way  to  another  public  school  or 
send  them  to  a  private  or  a  religious- 
based  school. 

Today,  poor  parents  do  not  have  that 
option,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about. 

It  is  about  something  else.  It  is  about 
what  I  have  observed  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  is  that  private 
schools — and  in  this  case  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly focus  on  the  religious-based 
school  systems,  and  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  that  mostly  means  schools 
operated  by  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
so-called  parochial  school  system, 
many  of  these  schools  built  around 
churches  that  were  started  decades  ago 
in  many  of  our  cities,  in  many  cases 
around  those  churches  is  now  mostly  a 
poor  or  minority  population. 

Those  schools  that  have  opened  up 
and  reached  out  to  a  lot  of  kids  in 
those  neighborhoods,  African-Amer- 
ican, Hispanic-American,  inviting 
them  into  education,  and  the  result — 
incidentally,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
kids  are  not  Catholic,  as  it  happens,  an 
expression  of  the  mission,  of  the  re- 
markable mission,  of  these  church-re- 
lated, church-sponsored  schools.  And 
by  and  large  I  observe — I  know  there 
are  arguments  about  why— that  the 
kids  from  the  poor  families  who  are 
going  to  those  parochial  schools  seem 
to  be  doing  better.  You  know  there  are 
those  who  argue  this  is  a  self-selection 
process.  Parents  who  care  enough  to 
send  their  kids  to  the  parochial  schools 
are  ones  who  are  obviously  guiding 
them  with  education.  I  think  it  is 
something  more  than  that. 

The  Rand  Corp.  did  a  study  a  while 
back  evaluating  the  performance  of  a 
comparable  group  of  African-American 
and  Hispanic-American  children  in 
Catholic  parochial  schools  and  public 
schools.  The  study  shows  that  the  gap 
in  performance  between  these  minority 
children  and  all  other  children  dropped 
significantly  in  the  parochial  school 
system.  The  Rand  study  also  points  out 
that  these  parochial  schools  seem  to 
perform  better  because  they  had  a  very 
rigorous  academic  curriculum.  They 
were  independent,  sometimes  not  so 
much  by  choice  but  by  necessity,  be- 
cause there  is  not  much  money  there. 
The  central  bureaucracy  got  in  the 
way.  They  had  the  ability  to  provide 
the  students  with  more  attention  than 
their  colleagues  in  the  public  school 
system. 

I  also  suspect  that  the  record  here  is 
an  expression  of  the  special  sense  of 
mission  and  underlying  sense  of  values 


that  I  have  noted  every  time  I  have 
been  inside  or  been  in  touch  with 
teachers  and  administrators  in  a  reli- 
gious-based school  system.  So  we  do 
have  these  schools  that  seem  to  be 
working. 

I  note  parenthetically,  although  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  in  a 
specific  sense,  that,  unfortunately, 
many  of  these  schools  are  in  financial 
trouble  today.  It  is  hard  to  run  a 
school.  It  is  hard  to  run  a  school  par- 
ticularly where  the  children  — it  is  not 
so  much  the  children  of  the  people  who 
are  going  to  the  church  any  more  than 
they  are  going  to  the  school.  One  posi- 
tive effect  of  a  choice  program  would 
be  to  give  a  little  bit  more  financial 
support  for  these  schools  to  keep  some 
of  them  open.  In  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  trend  is  for  these  schools  to 
close  because  of  financial  problems. 

I  know  the  question  is  raised  that  if 
we  have  a  school  choice  program,  it 
will  be  a  fundamental  threat  to  the 
public  schools. 

Madam  President,  obviously  our  pri- 
mary responsibility  as  public  officials 
is  to  the  public  schools.  I  am  a  grad- 
uate of  the  public  school  system,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  the  education  I  re- 
ceived and  proud  of  it. 

Most  of  our  children  will  always  be 
educated  at  the  public  school  system, 
where  they  should  be.  And  most  of  the 
money  will  go  there.  But  what  we  are 
saying  here  is  maybe  there  is  some- 
thing special  going  on  in  these  reli- 
gious-based school  systems.  Maybe  this 
is  a  little  bit  extra  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation and  values  being  conveyed  to 
our  children  that  not  only  educate 
them  in  reading  and  writing,  but  edu- 
cate them  with  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
value  and  mission. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  open  this  little 
door  to  allow  some  parents  to  make 
this  choice,  and  maybe  the  public 
schools  will  learn — all  of  us  will  learn — 
some  things  from  this  test. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  certainly  yield  to 
the    President    pro    tempore.    Senator 

BYRD. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  is  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  there  is  less  and  less  discipline  in 
those  schools.  Anything  goes.  The  halls 
are  filled  with  thugs  in  many  schools, 
carrying  guns  and  knives.  I  have  voted, 
I  guess,  for  every  bill  that  has  come 
along  in  this  Senate  in  the  nearly  36 
years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  for  every  bill  supporting  public 
education. 

As  Caesar  said  in  Shakespeare's  Ju- 
lius Caesar: 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  of 
whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality  there  is 
no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

I  have  been  constant  in  my  support 
for  public  education,   and  I  am  still 


very  supportive  of  public  education.  It 
will  be  a  catastrophe  in  this  country  if 
the  public  school  systems  ultimately 
fail.  But  I  am  becoming  frustrated,  and 
I  think  I  reflect  the  frustrations  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  in  this  country,  mil- 
lions of  students,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  teachers. 

How  can  a  teacher  teach  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  teacher  is  threat- 
ened, feels  threatened,  and  is  many 
times  the  subject  of  abuse  and  the  ob- 
ject of  assault  and  battery?  How  can 
students  learn  in  such  an  atmosphere? 

So  I  say  the  biggest  dangers  to  the 
public  school  system  today  are  the 
problems  that  are  associated  with  it 
concerning  lack  of  discipline,  the  fail- 
ure to  teach,  the  failure  to  educate, 
and  the  failure  to  learn. 

I  have  voted  for  billions  of  dollars  to 
go  into  the  public  school  systems  of 
this  country.  I  have  never  failed  in  my 
support  for  those  moneys.  But  as  I  say, 
I  am  becoming  frustrated.  I  hear  it 
every  day  from  teachers,  from  parents, 
and  from  students. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
some  excellent  public  schools  nor  that 
they  do  not  turn  out  some  excellent 
students.  But  all  too  often,  and  all  too 
much  we  are  not  getting  our  dollars' 
worth  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people.  And  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  turn  away  to  some- 
thing else.  That  is  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  public  school  system. 

I  have  some  hesitations  about  voting 
for  this  amendment.  But  I  also  have 
some  inclinations  to  vote  for  it.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  a  pilot  project.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  give  it  a  try.  If  we 
really  want  to  save  the  public  school 
system  in  this  country,  it  had  better 
shape  up.  There  needs  to  be  discipline. 
For  the  rowdies  and  the  thugs,  they 
ought  to  be  thrown  out;  have  a  special 
building  for  them  if  necessary;  put  all 
of  them  in  it.  Let  those  students  who 
are  not  only  willing  to  learn  but  who 
are  desirous  of  learning  have  the 
chance  to  learn  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  not  threatening  to  life  and 
limb. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  I  appreciate  his 
remarks  very  much.  They  are  really  at 
the  heart  of  what  motivates  this 
amendment. 

I  spoke  to  one  parent  in  a  Connecti- 
cut city  who  said  to  me,  "My  child, 
when  he  goes  to  school,  is  more  worried 
about  getting  shot  than  getting  AIDS, 
and  that  is  why  I  want  to  pull  him  out 
of  that  school. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  might 
come  out  of  this  test  we  are  talking 
about — and  it  is  only  a  test — is  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  these 
religious-based  schools  seem  to  do  bet- 
ter with  the  same  population  of  kids  is 
that  they  have  more  discipline  and 
they  have  this  sense  of  mission  and 
values. 


Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  have  had  the  occasion  many  times 
during  my  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  observe  students  who  are  taught 
discipline  in  the  schoolrooms  and  re- 
spect for  the  flag,  respect  for  author- 
ity, respect  for  their  teachers,  and,  in 
many  instances,  those  are  Catholic 
schools. 

Another  thing,  we  are  not  teaching 
our  children  the  basics.  I  saw  on  tele- 
vision, not  too  long  ago,  a  young  lady 
who  was  asked,  "What  do  you  remem- 
ber about  Abraham  Lincoln?"  She  gig- 
gled and  said,  "He  got  shot."  How 
much  longer  are  we  going  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers  money 
into  a  system  that  turns  out  students 
who  are  not  ready  to  be  promoted  or  to 
graduate?  We  are  experimenting  too 
much  with  our  children  and  they  are 
not  being  taught  the  basics. 

"Every  mother  breeds  not  sons 
alike."  Daniel  Webster  was  next-to- 
the-youngest  in  a  group  of  eight  sib- 
lings. Those  people  were  poor,  but  the 
other  seven  siblings  were  not  Daniels. 
There  was  only  one  Daniel  Webster. 
Shakespeare,  in  Titus  Andronicus, 
said,  "Every  mother  breeds  not  sons 
alike."  He  was  later  on  to  say,  "All  the 
water  in  the  ocean  can  never  turn  a 
swan's  black  legs  to  white,  although 
she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood." 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  educate  children  who  really 
want  to  learn,  and  put  the  fast  learners 
on  a  fast  track.  I  think  we  ought  to 
emphasize  excellence  in  our  schools, 
not  only  with  students  but  also  with 
teachers.  It  came  to  my  attention  in 
the  last  day  or  so  that,  on  a  blackboard 
in  a  local  school  over  in  Virginia,  a 
teacher  had  written  w-h-o-'-s  for  the 
pronoun  w-h-o-s-e.  and  t-h-e-y-'-r-e  for 
t-h-e-i-r.  How  can  students  learn  when 
they  have  teachers  who  cannot  spell? 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  just  having 
difficulties  within  myself  as  to  how  to 
vote  on  an  amendment  like  this.  I  have 
been  a  stalwart,  but  I  am  becoming 
frustrated  and  the  people  are  becoming 
frustrated,  and  it  poses  a  danger  to  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  people  of 
the  education  system  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  teach.  It  is  all  right  to 
study  methodologies,  but  they  also 
need  to  know  the  substance  of  the  sub- 
jects they  are  teaching. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  I  will  conclude  here. 
I  hope  I  can  convert  his  inclination  to 
a  definite  disposition  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  merely 
a  test.  God  knows  that  none  of  us  can 
say  that  our  existing  school  systems 
are  working  perfectly  so  we  should  not 
at  least  take  $30  million  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  billions  that  are  spent  in 
American  education  and  test  this  idea 
of  choice.  If  it  does  not  work,  that  will 
be  it.  If  it  does,  we  will  see  how  we  can 
expand  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  the  desires  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  and  I  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  taking  a  look  at 
the  comparisons  of  the  private  versus 
public  school  system.  However,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
First  of  all,  and  probably  foremost,  we 
have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  ensure 
that  we  do  not  load  this  bill  down  with 
demonstration  programs.  This  will  be 
the  first  one  which  will  be  added  which 
would  authorize  funds  to  start  dem- 
onstration projects  before  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  implement  the  bill 
and  to  look  at  the  planning  process  and 
get  the  advice  of  the  States.  There  is 
no  prohibition  right  now  for  States  to 
do  anything — they  can  have  private 
school  choice. 

Again,  I  reiterate  that  my  main  con- 
cern here  is  that  the  school  choice 
amendment  which  is  being  offered  is 
the  only  and  the  first  of  what  could 
prove  to  be  many,  if  we  start  allowing 
demonstration-type  projects  to  be  of- 
fered to  what  is  designed  to  be  a  plan- 
ning bill  to  provide  funds  for  the  States 
to  plan. 

There  is  no  prohibition  under  the  law 
or  any  Federal  prohibitions  to  the 
States  or  the  local  Governments  from 
sending  or  having  their  own  programs 
on  demonstrating  the  applicability  or 
the  desirability  of  school  choice. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  I  also  be- 
lieve at  this  time,  when  we  should  be 
and  hopefully  will  be  reordering  prior- 
ities, I  have  looked  at  the  proposal  of 
the  administration  this  morning  on 
eliminating  the  number  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  the  Department  of 
Education  with  the  expectation  that 
that  will  help  fund  other  programs-.  I 
have  some  concern  about  that,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  at  least  find 
out  through  studies  as  to  their  validity 
and  whether  those  programs  have  and 
are  working. 

I  just  point  out  that  we  are  going  to 
be  eliminating  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Should  we  now  start  add- 
ing more  of  them?  I  hope  that  will  not 
occur  here. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  reorder  our  pri- 
orities on  education  and  examine  all 
those  programs  that  have  worked. 
However,  at  this  time,  we  should  not  be 
adding  new  demonstration  projects. 

We  point  out  that  also  this  will  cut 
into  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  funds  for  education  to 
assist,  to  try  to  serve  some  of  the 
needs. 

This  amendment  establishes  a  $30 
million  program  to  assist  private 
schools,  while  our  financially  strapped 
public  schools  continue  to  fight  loom- 
ing deficits.  In  the  past  decade,   this 


Nation  has  seen  a  declining  share  of 
funds  committed  to  education.  The 
total  share  of  Federal  spending  on  edu- 
cation accounts  were  a  mere  1.8  per- 
cent compared  to  2.5  percent  in  1980.  In 
other  words,  we  have  had  a  real  slide 
during  that  period  of  time.  In  addition 
to  that,  when  this  Nation  had  its  huge 
educational  crisis  after  World  War  II, 
we  committed  10  percent  of  our  budget 
to  education. 

So  we  have  had  an  overall  decrease, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  of  5  per- 
cent and  15  percent  from  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  To 
start  now  siphoning  funds  off  into  a 
choice  plan  I  think  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  at  this  particular  moment. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  Federal 
funds  has  come  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  5-  to  17-year-olds  in  this  country. 
Over  4  million  eligible  children  will  be 
denied  chapter  1  reading  and  math  in- 
struction. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment picks  up  a  mere  9  percent  of  the 
cost  of  educating  our  children  with  dis- 
abilities, far  short  of  the  40  percent  we 
promised  to  shoulder,  and  Senator 
Gregg  will  raise  that  issue  later,  talk- 
ing in  depth. 

The  tragic  state  of  funding  for  this 
has  led  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  a  bill  to  call  for 
massive  restructuring  of  the  tax  base 
to  curtail  increase  in  property  taxes. 
Thirty  other  States  in  this  Nation  are 
facing  a  similar  crisis. 

Too  much  of  the  burden  to  pay  for 
our  Federal  programs  is  falling  on  the 
States.  Passage  of  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  this  one  will  provide  even  less 
money  to  the  States  to  fund  their  own 
public  educational  programs. 

An  important  element  of  that  argu- 
ment is  the  very  real  fear  that  the 
local  schools  will  be  left  with  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  students  to 
serve.  Private  schools  may  still  use  the 
same  entrance  exam  on  choice  students 
as  they  do  on  all  students. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
just  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate these  kinds  of  matters  as 
we  change  our  national  priorities  to 
provide  much  more  money  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
will  now  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  After  I  complete  the  re- 
quest, but  prior  to  action  on  that  re- 
quest by  the  Chair.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanatory  comment  and 
then  invite  the  comments  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  in  that  regard. 

Madam  President,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to   the   consideration   of  S.    1361,   the 
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school-to-work  bill,  no  later  than  10 
a.m.  on  Monday,  February  7,  and  that 
it  be  considered  under  the  following 
limitation: 

That  there  be  1  hour  for  debate  on 
the  bill  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form,  with  an  additional  20  minutes  for 
debate  under  Senator  Gregg's  control; 
that  the  only  first-degree  floor  amend- 
ments in  order  be  the  following,  and 
that  they  be  subject  to  second-degree 
amendments  if  they  are  relevant  to  the 
first-degree  amendment,  and  limited  to 
the  following  time  limitations  if  appli- 
cable: 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  that  is  relevant;  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Kassebaum  that  is  rel- 
evant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Simpson 
regarding  vocational  education; 

An  amendment  by  Senator 
Coverdell  that  no  new  programs  be 
funded  until  the  earthquake  supple- 
mental is  paid  for; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Nickles 
regarding  funding,  2  hours  equally  di- 
vided in  the  usual  form; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Gorton 
regarding  privatization.  2  hours  equal- 
ly divided  in  the  usual  form; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Dole  that 
Is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Pressler 
that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Chafee 
that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts  that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Lauten- 
berg  that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
that  is  relevant; 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
that  is  relevant; 

That  all  first-degree  amendments 
must  be  offered  by  6  p.m.  on  Monday, 
February  7;  that  all  time  is  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  in  the  usual  form;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  above  amend- 
ments and  the  committee  substitute, 
the  bill  be  read  a  third  time;  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceed  to  the  House  compan- 
ion H.R.  2884,  as  amended;  that  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
and  the  text  of  S.  1361,  as  amended,  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  passage  of 
H.R.  2884;  that  the  Senate  then  insist 
on  its  amendment,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees, with  the  preceding  all  occurring 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate; and  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
H.R.  2884.  S.  1361  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned; further,  that  the  second-degree 
amendments,  if  offered  to  a  first-degree 
amendment  which  had  a  time  limita- 
tion, be  under  the  same  time  limita- 
tion as  the  first-degree  amendment. 


Madam  President,  that  concludes  the 
request.  Before  I  ask  the  Chair  to  act 
on  it,  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  context. 

We  are  now  on  the  Goals  2000  edu- 
cation bill.  This  agreement  deals  with 
the  school-to-work  education  bill  and, 
as  stated,  it  contemplates  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  the  school-to- 
work  education  bill  by  no  later  than 
Monday,  February  7.  That  means,  obvi- 
ously, that  we  have  to  complete  action 
on  the  Goals  2000  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  school-to-work  bill. 

We  are  now  working  to  try  to  get  an 
agreement  that  would  permit  us  to  do 
that  by  completing  action  on  the  pend- 
ing amendments  today,  with  votes  on 
those  amendments  to  occur  on  Tues- 
day. 

If  we  get  that  agreement,  then  we 
will  proceed  today  to  the  school-to- 
work  bill  and  begin  consideration  of  it 
because  the  agreement  states  no  later 
than  10  a.m.  Monday,  leaving  open  the 
possibility  of  proceeding  to  it  today.  If 
we  are  unable  to  get  that  agreement, 
then  we  will  remain  in  session  with 
amendments  and  voting  in  an  attempt 
to  complete  action  through  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Goals  2000  education  bill 
today. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  intention  that 
the  latter  course  of  action  not  occur; 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  not  be  required 
to  continue  and  have  the  votes  on 
amendments  and  final  passage  today 
but,  rather,  that  we  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  will  permit  us  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  amendments,  but 
have  the  votes  set  over  until  Tuesday 
with  final  passage  on  that. 

That  is  the  context  in  which  we  are 
operating.  We  db  not  yet  have  a  final 
agreement.  We  are  awaiting  a  response 
from  one  Senator,  but  as  soon  as  that 
occurs,  I  hope  we  can  get  an  agreement 
of  the  type  and  of  the  content  I  have 
just  described  with  respect  to  the  Goals 
2000  legislation. 

I  ask.  before  the  Chair  acts  on  the 
pending  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  the  minority  leader  be  recognized 
for  any  comments  he  may  wish  to 
make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  think 
the  majority  leader  stated  it  correctly. 
I  just  urge  my  colleagues  to  cooperate. 
We  are  trying  to  accommodate  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  who  are  on  offi- 
cial business  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  have  serious  illnesses  in 
their  family  or  family  in  the  hospital. 

So  it  is  going  to  depend  on  coopera- 
tion today  and.  as  I  said,  it  is  also 
going  to  depend  on  cooperation  on 
Monday. 

I  see  some  of  these  amendments  have 
a  couple  hours  to  complete.  I  guess  as 
long  as  they  are  offered  before  6  p.m.. 
they  can  be  debated  after  6  p.m.  So  I 
guess  that  will  not  be  a  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  try  to  cooperate  with  the 


managers.  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job.  Both  of  these  are  very  important 
pieces  of  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  work  out 
the  agreement  on  the  pending  bill. 
Goals  2000. 

As  I  add  it  up.  that  may  mean  as 
many  as  10  votes  on  Tuesday.  But  that 
would  at  least  give  us  the  agreement 
today,  give  us  the  agreement  Monday, 
and  move  these  bills  out  of  here  as  we 
go  to  the  supplemental.  I  assume  that 
will  take  a  day  or  two  next  week. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  may, 
I  would  just  ask  what  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  will  be  with  this 
particular  amendment,  1386.  on  which 
the  time  will  be  expiring  in  15  or  20 
minutes.  Is  he  desirous  to  go  ahead 
with  the  vote  on  that  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  that  will 
permit  us  to  complete  action  on  the 
Goals  2000  bill  today  and  set  the  votes 
over  until  Tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to 
include  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  one  of  those  that  will  be  set 
over  to  Tuesday.  That  would  accommo- 
date the  maximum  number  of  Sen- 
ators. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  make  it  clear  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding:  If 
we  cannot  reach  such  ar  agreement, 
then  we  will  vote  on  this  amendment 
today,  and  we  will  stay  here  until  we 
finish  this  bill  today,  including  votes 
on  all  pending  amendments  and  voting 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  guess  my  question 
is.  should  we  defer  voting  on  this  in  a 
half  hour  or  so,  or  until  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  so  that  we  do  not 
inconvenience  those  who  are  not  here? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  answer  is  yes. 
My  hope  and  understanding  is  we  are 
just  waiting  for  a  response  from  one 
Senator. 

My  hope  is,  in  the  remaining  time  of 
debate  on  this  amendment,  we  will  get 
that  response  so  we  will  then  be  able  to 
get  the  agreement  on  the  Goals  2000 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  vote  would 
otherwise  be  scheduled. 

If  that  does  not  occur,  then  I  will 
consult  with  the  managers  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  prior  to  the  time  the 
vote  occurs. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  modify  the  request  to  add 
two  amendments  by  Senator  Byrd  that 
are  relevant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation.  I  hope  we 
do  not  disadvantage  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  as  usual  has  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership  and  legislative 
skill  in  handling  these  education  bills, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  like- 
wise has  been  of  tremendous  assist- 
ance. 
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We  are  now  continuing  debate  on  this 
amendment,  and  then  hopefully  we  will 
have  a  response  and  be  able  to  make  a 
decision  and  announcement  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But,  Madam  President,  I  want  to 
make  clear  so  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  anyone's  part,  any 
Senator  who  leaves  here  now  leaves  at 
his  or  her  risk.  If  we  do  not  reach  an 
agreement,  as  I  have  described,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  votes  today.  Sen- 
ators should  be  aware  of  that  until 
such  time  as  we  reach  an  agreement. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  if 
I  could  address  the  majority  leader,  has 
the  unanimous-consent  request  been 
approved  with  regard  to  the  school-to- 
work  program? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  approved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  want  to  state  that  I  understand 
very  clearly  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  fin- 
ish this  bill  today.  Anyone  who  does 
leave  leaves  at  his  or  her  peril,  to  offer 
amendments  as  well  as  to  such  votes  as 
may  occur. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Madam  President,  let  me  begin  by 
saying  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
who  I  have  worked  on  many  issues 
with,  and  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard 
and  respect,  that  I  do  not  have  any  dis- 
agreement with  their  comments  about 
the  value  of  private  or  parochial  edu- 
cation. I  am  a  product  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  a  Jesuit  boys'  school.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  parents 
made  this  choice.  However,  they  never 
felt,  in  making  that  choice,  that  public 
schools  did  not  deserve  their  support  or 
that  they  should  have  been  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  that 
is  really  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  of 
view  as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
be  in  the  business  of  funding  a  dual 
system  of  education,  whether  it  is  a 
pilot  program  in  1  district  or  in  10  or  in 
100.  My  view  is  this  is  fundamentally  a 
bad  idea,  and  bad  ideas  do  not  need  to 
be  demonstrated. 

One  might  suggest  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  increase  the  speed  limit.  Why 
not  try  out  a  100  miles-per-hour  speed 
limit  in  certain  districts  to  see  how  it 
works?  Or  others  might  wonder  if  peo- 
ple who  said  they  were  damaged  by  nu- 
clear testing  were  really  damaged  and 
test  again?  I  think  this  notion  of  tak- 
ing $30  million  to  test  something  which 
we  know  is  detrimental  to  our  primary 
responsibility,  public  education,  is  sim- 
ply a  bad  idea  and  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. 

Our  primary  responsibility  is  and 
must  be  to  public  education.  That  has 
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been  a  common  commitment  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  for  a  cen- 
tury. We  have  worked  to  support  edu- 
cation and  we  must  continue  to  work 
to  improve  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  We  must  not  pit 
one  system  against  another.  We  made  a 
decision  long  ago  that  we  had  limited 
resources  and  we  had  to  allocate  those 
resources  as  effectively  as  we  could. 

What  we  are  asked  by  this  amend- 
ment to  do  is  to  take  $30  million  out  of 
a  fund  that  would  otherwise  go  to  pub- 
lic education  and  test  an  idea — the  idea 
that  we  can  support  two  school  sys- 
tems. 

In  1980.  9.1  percent  of  the  money 
spent  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  this  country  came  from 
the  Federal  Governniejnt. -That  was  14 
years  ago.  Last  year,  only  5.6  percent 
was  contributed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  nearly  halved  our  re- 
sponsibility. At  a  time,  when  it  is  clear 
that  the  cost  of  education  has  not  gone 
down.  They  have  gone  up. 

And.  who  is  bearing  the  larger  costs? 
Our  States  and  our  local  communities. 

Yesterday.  I  offered  an  amendment 
here,  which  was  carried  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  to  put  $20  million  into  mak- 
ing our  schools  safer.  We  all  know,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  articu- 
lated it  very  clearly,  of  the  violence  in 
our  schools — 130.000  kids  with  guns  and 
knives  coming  to  school  everyday.  And 
yet.  all  we  could  come  up  with  was  $20 
million  for  every  school  district  in  this 
country  to  try  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  violence. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
now  asks  us  to  spend  $30  million  in  six 
school  districts  to  test  funding  of  pri- 
vate and  parochial  education.  I  would 
like  to  get  that  $30  million  and  spend  it 
in  communities  in  my  State  and  across 
this  country  to  stem  the  tide  of  vio- 
lence. I  cannot  get  that  kind  of  money. 
Yet  we  are  being  asked  to  spend  $30 
million  in  six  school  districts. 

Where  are  our  priorities?  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  all  sense  the  frustration  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  public  school 
systems.  It  is  angering  to  see  our 
schools  struggling  simply  to  keep  chil- 
dren safe,  when  learning  is  what  they 
should  be  about. 

I  have  a  sister  who  teaches  in  the 
largest  inner-city  elementary  school  in 
my  State.  To  listen  to  her  week  after 
week  talk  about  what  is  going  on  with 
these  children  and  infants  who  are  just 
starting  school.  It  is  frightening  what 
happens  in  their  homes. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
once  again  correct.  It  begins  with  par- 
ents. That  is  where  discipline  begins.  It 
should  not  be  the  job  of  my  sister  or 
some  other  teacher  to  become  a  police 
officer,  a  religious  leader,  or  a  psychol- 
ogist. That  should  happen  at  home.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous breakdown  there. 

But  to  say  now,  because  our  schools 
are   struggling   to    keep   up   with   the 


problems  of  the  21st  century,  we  are 
going  to  wipe  our  hands,  walk  away, 
and  start  funding  private  education 
with  public  taxpayer  money.  This  is  ri- 
diculous. 

Now  a  number  of  States  have  exam- 
ined this  idea.  The  most  recent  was  the 
State  of  California.  It  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  Seventy-three  percent 
of  the  voters  in  that  State  said.  "Abso- 
lutely not.  You  are  not  going  to  use  my 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  subsidize 
private  schools." 

Oregon  has  said  the  same;  Colorado 
has  said  the  same.  In  every  State 
where  this  idea  has  been  brought  to  a 
referendum,  it  has  been  soundly  de- 
feated, because  people  honestly  believe 
that  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  in  pub- 
lic education. 

So  my  plea  here  is  that  I  admire  tre- 
mendously what  private  and  parochial 
education  does.  These  schools  provide 
an  important  alternative  to  parents. 
And  we  must  continue  to  be  supportive 
of  private  education. 

But,  with  limited,  scarce  dollars- 
dollars  that  have  been  halved  effec- 
tively in  a  decade — we  cannot  allow  six 
school  districts  in  America  to  try  an 
idea  that  has  been  tried  and  brought  up 
in  other  places  and  has  been  rejected. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  this 
vote  come  up.  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. It  was  rejected  2  years  ago,  when 
offered  by  Senator  Hatch,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  36.  I  believe  the  vote  was.  My 
hope  is  this  amendment  would  be  re- 
jected, as  well,  when  the  vote  occurs. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  How  much  time  is 
remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  9  minutes  remaining  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  and  18  min- 
utes remaining  for  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. I  commend  him  for  his  very 
stirring  and  very  explicit  and  very  well 
thought-out  speech.  I  think  it  was  very 
persuasive. 

I  join  him  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I,  frankly,  am  dis- 
mayed that  we  must  once  again  con- 
sider an  effort  to  shift  scarce  Federal 
fund  from  our  public  schools  to  private 
and  religious  schools.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  $30  million  away  from  our 
public  schools  to  spend  on  private 
school  voucher  programs  in  six  school 
districts. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the   House  and  Senate  have  recently 
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gone   on   record   against   this   ill-con- 
ceived policy. 

In  the  last  Congress,  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Neighborhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act,  the  Senate  soundly  de- 
feated, by  a  vote  of  57  to  36,  a  similar 
amendment  which  would  have  provided 
vouchers  for  students  attending  private 
and  religious  schools. 

And,  just  last  October,  by  a  decisive 
vote  of  300  to  130,  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  to  their  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  earmarked 
funds  for  choice  programs  which  could 
include  private  schools. 

Now  we  are  faced  once  again  with  a 
proposal  to  benefit  private  and  reli- 
gious schools  at  the  expense  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system. 

This  Senator  is  a  product  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  Senator  be- 
lieves very  strongly  in  the  public 
school  system  and  believes  that  we  can 
take  no  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  Congress  in  order  to  deter 
that  battle  that  is  being  made  in  this 
country  to  bring  about  a  decent  and  ef- 
fective public  school  system. 

There  are  problems  that  exist  in  the 
public  school  system.  There  is  just  no 
argument  about  that.  But  because  we 
have  those  problems,  do  we  take  S30 
million  away  from  the  public  school 
system  and  put  it  into  the  private 
school  system?  This  Senator  very 
strongly  thinks  not. 

And  once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  nose  under  the  tent  amendment. 
While  this  proposal  may  be  limited  in 
scope,  make  no  mistake,  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  open  the  door  to  unlim- 
ited expansion  of  funding  for  private 
and  religious  schools. 

I  cannot  say  too  strongly  that  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake,  which  would  unwisely 
break  down  the  barrier  between  church 
and  state  and  distract  our  attention 
from  the  real  needs  of  our  public 
schools. 

This  amendment  would  divert  scarce 
Federal  resources  to  private  and  reli- 
gious schools  at  a  time  when  public 
schools  throughout  our  Nation  are  fac- 
ing serious  financial  problems. 

In  every  region  of  the  country,  we 
have  urban  school  districts  which  lack 
the  funds  to  make  desperately  needed 
building  repairs.  Class  sizes  grow  as 
budget  crunches  force  teacher  layoffs. 

Many  schools  have  had  to  eliminate 
sports  and  physical  education  pro- 
grams, art  and  music,  and  even  essen- 
tial counseling  programs  for  at  risk 
children.  Students  lack  access  to  com- 
puters and  science  labs,  and  even  basic 
textbooks,  while  teachers  have  to  buy 
paper  and  pencils  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

Many  public  school  systems  have 
great  problems  with  violence  in  the 
schools  and  guns  in  the  schools.  Are  we 
going  to  be  taking  the  money  away 
f^om   those   schools   which   face   such 


challenges  and  put  it  into  the  separate 
private  and  religious  school  system? 

When  we  are  asking  our  schools  to 
deal  with  the  increasingly  difficult 
problems  caused  by  a  rise  in  child  pov- 
erty and  other  ills  of  the  society  at 
large,  it  simply  does  not  make  sense 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  shift 
support  from  public  education  to  pri- 
vate schools. 

Supporters  of  vouchers  argue  that 
somehow  competition  will  lead  to  over- 
all school  improvement.  Yet  the  com- 
petition is  inherently  unfair,  since  it 
will  not  be  conducted  on  a  level  play- 
ing field.  Why?  Because  private  schools 
do  not  have  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  public  schools. 

Public  schools  are  accountable  to  the 
community  and  must  accept  and  keep 
all  children  who  want  to  attend,  in- 
cluding those  with  behavior  problems, 
low  achievement  levels,  severe  disabil- 
ities, lack  of  English  skills,  or  lack  of 
motivation.  The  public  schools  must 
accept  all  those  children,  and  right- 
fully so.  They  should.  Private  schools 
can  select  students  based  on  virtually 
any  criteria  they  wish.  In  fact,  al- 
though proponents  claim  that  private 
school  voucher  plans  offer  parental 
choice,  this  is  misleading.  In  reality,  it 
is  the  private  schools  which  ultimately 
make  the  choice  about  admission,  not 
the  parents. 

Under  a  voucher  plan,  private  schools 
will  be  able  to  skim  the  best  students, 
and  the  dollars  to  support  them,  leav- 
ing those  with  the  most  severe  prob- 
lems for  the  public  schools  to  deal 
with.  This  is  likely  to  lead  to  even 
greater  inequity  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  encourage  further  divisions  in  our 
society  along  religious,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic lines. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  this  can  be 
considered  a  fair  competition,  or  how  it 
will  lead  to  public  school  improvement. 

And  that.  President,  is  the  bottom 
line.  This  amendment  will  do  nothing 
to  improve  our  public  schools,  which 
the  majority  of  American  students  at- 
tend. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
public  schools  have  played  a  fundamen- 
tal role  in  preparing  children  from  di- 
verse backgrounds  to  take  their  place 
in  our  democracy.  And  never  before 
have  we  asked  as  much  of  our  schools 
as  we  do  at  this  moment. 

We  ask  schools  to  deal  with  all  the 
problems  of  our  society — poverty, 
drugs,  violence,  teen  pregnancy,  and 
disintegrating  families.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  we  expect  our  schools  to 
turn  out  students  with  the  advanced 
skills  they  will  need  to  compete  in  the 
high  tech,  global  economy  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  despite  heroic 
efforts,  some  of  our  schools  are  in  cri- 
sis and  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they 
should  by  our  children? 

But  the  solution  is  not  to  abandon 
them.  The  solution  is  to  conunit  the 


support  and  the  resources  necessary  to 
help  those  schools  improve  so  that  all 
our  Nation's  schools  are  worth  choos- 
ing, rather  than  provide  $30  million  to 
the  private  and  parochial  school  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  the  approach  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  The  Goals  2000  legislation 
demonstrates  our  commitment  to  the 
national  education  goals  and  estab- 
lishes a  program  to  help  all  our  public 
schools  achieve  those  goals.  Instead  of 
quick  fixes  and  easy  answers  like 
vouchers,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
sustained  commitment  to  helping  our 
public  schools  improve  through  com- 
prehensive, systemic  reform.  The  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  will  help  all 
our  schools  to  become  worthy  of 
choice,  so  that  all  American  children 
have  access  to  an  excellent  education. 

This  amendment,  by  contrast,  pro- 
poses to  save  our  schools  by  abandon- 
ing them.  It  will  do  nothing  to  help  our 
public  schools  or  to  solve  our  education 
crisis. 

And  the  American  people  apparently 
agree  that  choice  is  not  the  magic  bul- 
let which  will  solve  our  education  prob- 
lems. When  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  question,  Americans  have 
consistently  turned  down  proposals  to 
establish  voucher  programs  in  their 
States. 

Just  last  November,  70  percent  of 
California  voters  said  no  to  a  school 
voucher  proposal.  Referenda  on  vouch- 
ers were  defeated  in  Colorado  in  1992 
and  in  Oregon  in  1990,  both  by  2-to-l 
margins.  In  1991,  the  voters  of  Ports- 
mouth, NH,  turned  down  a  voucher  pro- 
posal by  a  margin  of  almost  5  to  1. 

This  amendment  is  opposed  by  the 
Clinton  administration  and  by  a  broad 
coalition  of  education  and  religious 
groups.  A  partial  list  of  these  groups 
includes:  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  the 
Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  General 
Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists, 
the  National  Association  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  PTA,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, and  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association. 

The  American  voters,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  these  respected  organiza- 
tions are  exactly  right  on  this  issue.  If 
we  want  to  remain  competitive  as  a 
Nation  and  give  all  our  children  the 
tools  they  need  to  succeed  in  life,  we 
must  direct  all  our  resources  and  ef- 
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forts  toward  improving  our  system  of 
public  education.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  by  voucher 
amendments  which  will  ultimately  do 
nothing  to  help  our  Nation  reach  its 
education  goals. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that,  if  we  be- 
lieve in  our  public  school  system  we 
cannot,  here,  today,  do  anything  to  de- 
tract or  deter  the  public  school  system 
from  doing  the  job  we  so  much  want  it 
to  do.  It  calls  upon  all  of  us,  whether 
we  think  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  help 
the  private  and  parochial  school  sys- 
tems, to  first  concern  ourselves  about 
the  public  schools.  That  is  our  primary 
responsibility,  our  primary  obligation. 
I  do  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  the  major  player  in  education. 
That  is  a  role  played  by  State  and  local 
government.  The  Federal  role  is  a 
small  but  highly  targeted  one,  provid- 
ing assistance  primarily  in  areas  of 
clearly  defined  needs.  Because  of  that, 
I  believe  our  emphasis  should  be  upon 
those  schools  that  serve  the  vast  num- 
ber of  students  in  our  Nation,  namely 
the  public  schools. 

Basically,  I  am  of  the  mind  that  the 
way  to  achieve  educational  excellence 
nationwide  is  to  have  the  schools  that 
are  open  to  all  students  be  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  The  investment  we 
make  in  public  education  will 
unqestionably  determine  our  future 
strength  as  a  nation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  our  public 
schools  are  in  trouble;  they  need  oxir 
help.  Teachers  are  overburdened  with 
large  classes  and  need  opportunities  to 
upgrade  their  skills.  Many  schools  lack 
adequate  science  facilities.  Students  go 
without  updated  textbooks  and  a  safe 
environment  in  which  to  learn.  These 
are  the  needs  where  we  should  be  di- 
recting Federal  resources  to  make  our 
schools  the  best  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  com- 
petition with  private  schools  will  cause 
public  schools  to  become  more  respon- 
sive to  parents  and  more  likely  to 
make  needed  improvements.  Unfortu- 
nately, public  and  private  schools  do 
not  compete  on  a  level  playing  field. 

Public  schools  must  serve  all  stu- 
dents. Private  schools  choose  who  they 
serve  and  may  ask  students  to  leave  if 
they  have  behavior  problems  or  other 
difficulties.  Public  schools  often  do  not 
have  that  luxury,  and  must  deal  di- 
rectly with  problems  that  private 
schools  do  not. 

Private  schools,  as  we  all  know, 
make  extremely  valuable  contributions 
to  American  education.  They  give  a 
quality  of  excellence  that  is  truly 
needed  and  important  to  the  Nation. 
But  precisely  because  the  Federal  role 
is  a  small  and  targeted  one,  the  public 
schools  should  be  our  first  concern,  and 
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to  make  them  schools  of  excellence 
must  be  our  first  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  approxi- 
mately 3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Three  minutes? 
Madam  President,  I  will  yield — how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  18  min- 
utes remaining.  The  opponents  of  the 
amendment  have  approximately  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  re- 
quires— the  remaining  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible at  all  for  the  opponents  to  request 
additional  time? 

Mr.  COATS.  This  agreement  was 
worked  out  over  a  period  of  2  days.  If 
the  Senator  from  Washington  wants  to 
go  speak  to  the  majority  leader — I 
think  he  is  insistent  we  move  forward 
today.  We  have  an  hour  of  time  of 
which  we  have  used — most  of  it.  I  can- 
not make  that  decision. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  we  ask  consent 
that  5  minutes  more  be  added  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  an  additional 
5  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  MACK.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. It  really  is  not  my  intention  to 
object,  but  I  am  interested  in  being 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  myself 
and,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
other  demands  at  my  State  later  on  in 
the  day. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Objection  has  been 
heard.  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  about  the  amendment  be- 
fore us,  offered  by  Senators  Coats  and 
LiEBERMAN,  which  provides  for  private 
school  vouchers. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  recently 
about  the  need  to  improve  public  edu- 
cation. Our  President  pro  tempore 
spoke  eloquently  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  know  from  firsthand  experience 
the  challenges  our  schools  face  today. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  public 
schools  are  in  need  of  help.  Many  are 
overcrowded  and  underfunded.  Many 
must  deal  with  violence,  drugs,  and 
health  issues.  They  need  our  help  and 
to  abandon  them  now  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  is  the  wrong  mes- 
sage. We  should  be  sending  a  message 
to  our  youth  that  we  are  committed  to 
quality  education  for  all  Americans. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  believe  that 
private  school  choice  is  the  solution  to 
many  of  our  problems  in  education. 
Some  are  not  certain  what  private 
school  choice  would  do  to  our  edu- 
cation system  but  have  somehow  de- 
cided it  is  all  right  to  spend  some  of 
our  precious  education  dollars  on  this 
to  see  what  happens.  As  a  former 
school  board  member,  I  have  always 
had  serious  reservations  about  private 
school  choice,  particularly  from  a  Fed- 
eral standpoint,  and  am  convinced  that 
choice  would  not  improve  our  current 
system.  It  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Choice  is  based  on  the  idea  that  com- 
petition between  public  and  private 
schools  is  healthy  and  can  weed  out  the 
weaker  schools.  I  agree  that  competi- 
tion is  healthy  when  it  is  based  on  an 
even  playing  field.  The  problem  is  that 
public  and  private  schools  are  not 
equal  because  they  follow  two  very  dif- 
ferent sets  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Public  schools  must  take  all  chil- 
dren, private  schools  can  select  who 
they  want.  Public  schools  must  obey 
due  process  and  public  disclosure  rules 
when  they  need  to  suspend  or  expel 
their  students;  private  schools  are 
under  no  such  obligations.  Public 
schools  must  obey  Federal,  State,  or 
local  regulations  pertaining  to  health 
and  safety,  civil  rights,  bilingual  and 
special  education,  curriculum  and  text- 
books, and  credentials  of  staff.  Private 
schools  are  either  wholly  or  largely  ex- 
empt from  such  regulations.  Private 
and  public  schools  are  not,  nor  should 
they  be  considered  equals. 

As  for  the  argument  that  choice 
would  increase  accountability  in  edu- 
cation, again  we  must  realize  that  pri- 
vate schools  follow  different  rules.  Pri- 
vate schools  do  not  have  to  account  to 
the  public.  They  do  not  have  to  ac- 
count for  their  admissions  procedures, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  edu- 
cational programs,  or  the  source  of 
their  funds  or  how  they  spend  them. 
Our  tax  money  under  the  voucher  sys- 
tem could  go  to  building  hot  tubs  at 
private  schools  or  to  schools  teaching 
bizarre  rituals  and  there  would  be  no 
school  board  or  constituents  or  tax- 
payers who  could  do  a  thing  about  it.  Is 
that  what  we  want?  At  a  time  when  we 
are  understandably  looking  for  more 
accountability  in  education,  there  is 
justification  for  giving  public  funds  to 
schools  that  are  not  accountable  to  the 
public. 

We  also  must  recognize  the  potential 
impact  such  legislation  would  have  on 
States,  such  as  Washington,  that  con- 
stitutionally prohibit  public  funds 
from  going  to  sectarian  institutions  or 
public  funds  for  private  use  which 
would  prohibit  funds  from  going  to 
academies  and  nonsectarian  schools. 
We  could  be  opening  our  States  to 
lengthy  and  expensive  legal  battles 
they  can  ill  afford. 

Transportation  costs,  costs  of  edu- 
cating   parents    on    the    choices    they 
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have,  concerns  over  the  possibility  that 
choice  would  create  segregated  schools, 
and  administrative  problems,  the  list  is 
endless  of  the  issues  we  would  be  con- 
cerned with  if  this  amendment  were  to 
pass. 

I  believe  in  our  public  schools.  As  a 
product  of  Washington  State  public 
schools  and  as  a  mother  of  two  public 
school  students.  I  am  proud  of  what  our 
schools  are  doing  today.  This  amend- 
ment undermines  our  public  schools  by 
diverting  scarce  public  resources  to 
private  schools.  This  amendment  I  be- 
lieve takes  us  away  from  what  we  are 
really  here  to  do  and  that  is  to  improve 
our  public  schools.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

To  charge  that  public  schools  have 
no  control  over  discipline  is  to  forget 
that  discipline  and  control  begins  at 
home. 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  the  argument  we  are 
hearing  from  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Lieberman 
and  I  are  offering  is  that  we  have  to 
save  the  system.  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
saying  we  have  to  save  the  student. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
test  an  idea  that  is  directed  toward 
giving  the  student  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, giving  low-income  students  an 
opportunity  that  others  have  because 
they  have  the  financial  means  to  opt 
out  of  a  school  that  is  not  meeting 
their  children's  educational  needs  or 
other  needs.  What  is  a  low-income  par- 
ent do  to,  in  an  inner-city  location 
where  there  is  only  one  public  school 
available  if  that  school  is  not  teaching 
their  child  sufficiently;  if  that  school 
jeopardizes  their  health  and  safety  be- 
cause of  violence  or  because  of  lack  of 
discipline,  if  that  school  lacked  the 
kind  of  things  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgrinla  talked  about? 

Parents  of  means  can  do  what  Sen- 
ator DODD's  parents  have  done,  and 
many  other  parents  have  done,  by  say- 
ing, "We're  going  to  send  our  child  to 
a  school  that  we  feel  gives  them  a  bet- 
ter education." 

But  low-income  parents,  parents 
from  the  inner  city,  do  not  have  that 
choice.  Why  should  that  choice  be 
available  to  those  who  have  the  funds 
to  make  that  decision  but  not  available 
to  those  who  do  not?  Why  should  a 
mother  from  an  inner  city  who  is 
scared  to  death  about  her  child's 
health  and  safety  and  is  convinced  that 
her  child  is  not  getting  one  whit  of 
education  or  cannot  begin  to  compete 
with  other  children  who  have  options 
of  going  elsewhere  because  the  particu- 
lar school  in  that  area  is  simply  not 
doing  the  job,  why  should  that  mother 
not  have  the  same  choice  that  other 
parents  have? 

I  do  not  understand  this  idea  that  we 
have  to  save  the  system.  The  system  is 


broken  in  some  places  and  needs  to  be 
changed.  I  am  saying  this  as  a  parent 
who  sent  all  three  of  his  children  to 
public  schools,  and  as  one  who  has  ben- 
efited from  and  supported  public 
schools. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  For  goodness  sake,  for 
those  who  are  not  happy  with  their 
schools,  can  we  not  give  them  a  choice? 
I  think  it  makes  the  public  schools  bet- 
ter. I  think  it  gives  the  parent  a 
choice.  We  must  decide  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  student,  not  the 
system. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  point  with  respect  to  saving 
the  system.  I  met  an  educator  out  in 
California  by  the  name  of  Anyim  Palm- 
er who  was  a  public  schoolteacher  and 
became  so  angry  because  everyone  was 
interested  in  protecting  the  system  and 
not  in  providing  an  education  to  the 
children  that  he  quit  and  several  years 
later  started  his  own  private  school  to 
give  the  benefits  that  you  have  been 
talking  about  to  those  who  so  des- 
perately need  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Madam  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  an  amendment  which  eliminates 
the  public  school  system  or  mandates 
choice  for  anybody.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  sets  up  a 
pilot  program  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
six  school  systems  in  this  country — six. 
A  $30  million  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
try  and  see  if  it  makes  a  difference,  to 
see  if  it  works. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  opponents  of 
this  measure,  for  those  who  are  coming 
down  here  like  Horatio  at  the  bridge 
and  defending  the  public  school  system 
is,  it  is  an  idea  that  some  people  think 
has  merit.  Why  do  we  not  try  it  to  see 
if  it  does?  What  are  you  afraid  of?  The 
results?  If  the  results  come  in  and  they 
are  positive,  should  we  not  then  use  it 
as  a  basis  to  make  some  changes?  After 
all,  it  is  going  to  benefit  the  students 
who  are  the  recipients  of  those 
changes. 

Our  goal  here  should  not  be  to  save 
some  system.  Our  goal  should  be  to  ask 
the  question:  How  can  we  improve  edu- 
cation for  our  young  people  in  this 
country?  Why  not  try  some  innovative 
programs  on  an  experimental  basis  to 
see  if  they  work?  I  think  our  attention 
and  focus  ought  to  be  on  the  students 
and  what  is  best  for  them,  not  on  the 
system  and  what  might  preserve  it 
when  I  think  unanimously,  or  almost 
unanimously,  most  acknowledge  that 
system  is  in  dire  need  of  some  repair. 

I  yield  back— I  do  not  know  if  I  used 
my  5  minutes  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  just  expired. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  minutes? 


Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut needs. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Indiana.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  really  put  his  finger  on  the  ap- 
propriate focus.  Too  often  when  people 
talk  about  choice — and  it  has  happened 
here  again  this  morning — they  talk 
about  a  battle  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  private  and  parochial 
schools.  That  really  is  not  and  should 
not  be  the  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  that  battle  is  set- 
tled. Our  primary  responsibility  is  to 
public  schools.  It  is  not  the  time  nor 
the  reason  to  discuss  it  here,  but  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  my  public  career  support- 
ing public  schools,  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  That  issue  is  decided. 

But  when  you  get  into  that  kind  of 
conflict,  it  masks  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  correctly  said  should 
be  our  primary  focus,  which  is  the  chil- 
dren; what  is  the  best  way  to  reach  and 
educate  our  children. 

Again,  this  amendment  is  totally 
within  the  spirit  of  the  underlying  bill. 
Goals  2000.  which  sets  some  goals  about 
how  to  educate  our  children  and  then  I 
think  not  only  suggests  some  paths  but 
provides  some  money  to  local  school 
systems  around  the  country  to  try  to 
innovate,  to  try  to  reform  because  ev- 
eryone knows — and  the  bill  accepts  the 
premise — that  the  current  system  of 
education  is  failing  too  many  of  our 
children.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  Sen- 
ator Coats  and  I  have  offered  this  as 
an  amendment. 

Some  say  that  school  choice  is  the 
solution  to  our  problems.  We  are  not 
saying  that.  We  are  saying  that  this  is 
a  positive,  creative  idea;  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  very  good  things  hap- 
pening in  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  and  let  us  test  it,  let  us  see  how 
choice  works.  Let  us  see  how  a  true 
choice  system  in  only  six  communities 
in  our  country — incidentally,  again,  it 
is  only  $30  million  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  billions  that  are  spent  every  year — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — on  the  public 
schools,  let  us  test  and  see  what  works, 
let  us  see  how  the  choice  affects  the 
children,  let  us  see  how  the  choice  af- 
fects their  parents,  let  us  see  how  the 
choice  affects  the  public  schools  and 
then  let  us  come  back  and  make  a  rea- 
soned judgment. 

Madam  President,  on  the  question  of 
the  money,  again,  it  is  a  small  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  investing  in  this 
test  which  could  have  enormous  impli- 
cations positively  for  our  children.  But 
let  us  remember  also  that  every  boy  or 
girl  educated  in  a  private  or  parochial 
school  is  one  less  child  educated  in  the 
public  school  system  and,  therefore,  in 
that  sense  reduces  the  cost  of  public 
school  education.  And  every  time  a  pa- 
rochial or  other  religious-sponsored- 
based  school  system  closes,  as  I  said 
before,  as  they  have  with  alarming  fre- 
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quency  in  my  State  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  go  forward,  then 
by  and  large,  those  children,  particu- 
larly the  poorest  of  them  go  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  costs  the  public 
school  more  money. 

So  I  say  that  an  investment  in  the 
private  and  parochial  school  system,  as 
we  are  going  to  test  here,  really  could 
be  not  a  subtraction  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  but  in  fact  make  more 
money  available  to  them  because  of 
this. 

The  question  was  raised  about,  OK, 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  are 
doing  a  good  job  but  why  should  the 
public  support  them?  I  think  we  have 
spoken  to  that.  Let  me  add  a  few  more 
points  on  that.  One  is  that  there  are 
significant  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  of  education  support  that  do 
go  now  to  children  at  the  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Chapter  One,  a  spe- 
cial program  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  is  aimed  at 
helping  children  and  it  helps  children 
who  qualify  at  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  a  ridiculous  one, 
in  my  opinion,  that  said  the  money  can 
go  to  the  kids  at  the  parochial  schools 
so  long  as  they  were  not  inside  the  pa- 
rochial school  buildings  when  they  re- 
ceive the  special  assistance  that  poor 
children  are  eligible  for.  So  schools 
have  had  to  buy  or  lease  trailers  which 
they  put  alongside  the  parochial  school 
and  take  the  kids  out  for  that  special 
education.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  is 
not  a  precedent  creator.  This  exists 
now. 

Let  us  take  the  GI  bill  which  is  just 
about  the  most  popular  and  admired 
program  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  for  education. 

Nobody  told  the  recipients  of  the  GI 
bill  they  could  only  go  to  a  public 
school  of  higher  education.  They  went 
to  wherever  they  wanted  to  go,  includ- 
ing the  religiously  sponsored  colleges 
and  private  colleges.  Why?  Because  the 
aim  of  that  program  was  to  educate 
people,  not  to  support  a  particular  set 
of  institutions.  This  is  another  way  to 
do  the  same. 

Finally,  reference  was  made  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  rejection  of  a  school 
choice  proposal  initiative  there.  I  wish 
to  say,  very  briefly,  that  was  a  big  pro- 
posal that  was  controversial  and  it 
went  much  further  than  this  proposal. 

This  amendment  is  modest,  both  in 
scope  and  in  dollars  committed  to  it, 
and  it  is  again  just  a  way  to  test.  Inci- 
dentally, the  test  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  of  America — to  put  it 
mildly,  not  biased  in  favor  of  school 
choice  perhaps.  I  do  not  say  that  to 
denigrate  the  Department.  I  do  it  to 
say  the  evaluation  of  the  test  under 
this  program  will  be  an  extremely  im- 
partial one. 

So  let  us  not  be  defensive  about  what 
exists  now.  Let  us  acknowledge  in  the 


spirit  of  the  Goals  2000  bill  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  see  that  our 
kids  are  better  educated.  We  ought  not 
worry  so  much  about  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent,  but  we  ought  to  be  anx- 
ious to  open  the  door  of  the  tent  a  lit- 
tle bit  to  let  some  fresh  light  in  to  see 
whether  it  can  better  educate  our  chil- 
dren. That  is  what  our  goal  is  in  sub- 
mitting this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COATS.  May  I  inquire.  Madam 
President,  how  much  time  is  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  need  to  use  all  that  time.  Let  me 
summarize  the  amendment,  and  then  if 
there  is  time  remaining  we  can  yield  it 
back. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  my  colleagues 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  pilot  program.  It  is  a  test  con- 
cept that  has  been  discussed  at  great 
length  across  the  country  in  edu- 
cational circles.  Many  believe,  as  do  I. 
that  it  is  an  option  that  all  parents 
ought  to  have;  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
served just  for  the  wealthy;  that  low- 
income  parents,  if  they  are  unhappy 
with  the  education  their  child  is  re- 
ceiving at  the  local  public  school, 
ought  to  have  an  option  to  secure  an 
education  for  their  child  at  the  school 
of  their  choice  as  wealthy  parents  have 
the  opportunity  to  do. 

This  amendment  is  modest.  It  is  $30 
million.  It  goes  to  six  demonstration 
projects  around  the  country.  Those 
projects  have  to  be  directed  toward 
low-income  students.  This  money  is 
not  going  to  go  to  anyone  except  those 
who  qualify  for  subsidies  under  the 
school  lunch  program.  There  are  even 
directions  that  the  Secretary  favor 
those  applications  which  have  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  lowest  income 
students. 

It  is  strictly  a  voluntary  program.  No 
educational  agency  or  parent  will  have 
to  participate  in  this  program  if  they 
do  not  want  to  apply  for  this  program. 
So  if  a  community  is  applying,  it  sim- 
ply means  that  the  public  educators  in 
that  community  have  decided  they 
want  to  participate  in  the  program. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  public  and 
private  school  educators  in  Indiana 
who  have  met  and  begun  to  discuss  the 
idea.  The  public  schools  should  not  be 
afraid  of  it.  In  many  instances  public 
and  private  schools  exist  side  by  side 
and  are  complementary  to  each  other 
rather  than  one  pulling  the  other  one 
down. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  there 
are  civil  rights  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  desegregation  protections 
built  in  our  amendment.  There  is  also 
a  very  specific  prohibition  protecting 
any  public  school  that  participates  in 


this  project  from  being  denied  one  cent 
of  money  that  is  otherwise  available  to 
it  from  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Be- 
cause some  of  their  students  opt  out  of 
the  school,  the  amount  of  funds  going 
to  that  school  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  be  reduced  by  a 
penny.  So  nobody  is  going  to  be  hurt  by 
this  project. 

What  we  will  do  is  end  up  with  some 
information  that  will  allow  us  to 
evaluate  the  concept  to  enable  us,  as  a 
body,  to  decide  how  we  may  want  to 
build  on  the  results.  It  will  also  provide 
information  and  a  good  test  to  all 
those  other  educational  systems  and 
State  educational  agencies  around  the 
country  that  may  be  wondering  if  some 
of  the  fears  that  are  raised  about 
choice  valid  or  not.  Similarly,  are  the 
claims  about  the  benefits  of  choice 
valid  or  not  valid?  It  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  these  ques- 
tions. 

This  amendment  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  hope  we  can  make  a  Becision  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  saves  the  system, 
because  the  system,  I  think  everybody 
agrees,  needs  to  be  modified  and 
changed  if  we  are  going  to  provide  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  for  our 
children.  Rather,  we  should  make  a  de- 
cision based  on  what  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  children  and.  in  this  case, 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  low-in- 
come children  from  primarily  urban 
areas  that  simply  do  not  have  the 
choice  as  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

So  with  that.  I  hope  we  could  at  least 
give  this  a  test  and  support  this 
amendment  when  it  comes  up  for  a 
vote  on  Tuesday. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  45  seconds  remain- 
ing. The  time  is  yielded. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right  to  the  point, 
we  are  again  considering  a  proposal  to 
add  private  schools  to  the  public  tab. 
We  considered  this  issue  in  the  Senate 
in  1978.  in  1983.  and  again  in  1992.  Each 
time  we  rejected  it  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

But  we  are  back  at  it.  This  drumbeat 
for  vouchers,  tuition  tax  credits,  and 
privatization  comes  from  an  economic 
theory  that  we  have  an  equal  duty  to 
give  taxpayer  dollars  to  public  schools 
and  private  schools.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  the  public  is  to  provide 
public  schools.  The  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  private  schools  is  to  leave 
them  alone.  That  way  we  guarantee  all 
our  children  a  school  system  and  keep 
government  out  of  private  education 
and  religion. 

Again,  we  hear  the  drumbeat  for 
"competition."  First,  let  us  look  at  the 
unfair  playing  field  on  which  this  com- 
petition would  take  place. 

Your  public  school  is  required  by  law 
to  take  all  comers.  It  must  educate 
every  child.  It  takes  the  rich,  the  poor. 
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the  smart,  the  slow,  the  one  that  has 
an  attention  deficit,  the  one  that 
speaks  Spanish.  This  makes  sense  be- 
cause we  want  every  child  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  access  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  We  invest  every 
child.  The  alternative  is  to  have  a  sys- 
tem that  chooses  winners  and  losers 
from  the  start,  that  chooses  who  will 
rule  and  who  will  serve.  That  is  the  im- 
portance of  universal  education.  It  is 
why  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  in 
this  country  to  a  system  that  provides 
free,  public  education  to  all  children. 

The  private  school,  however,  does  not 
take  all  comers.  It  supports  itself  and 
makes  its  own  policies.  For  example,  71 
percent  of  Catholic  high  schools  re- 
quire an  entrance  exam,  as  do  43  per- 
cent of  other  religious  schools  and  66 
percent  of  independent  private  schools. 
Those  who  can't  get  past  these  exams 
are  accepted  into  the  public  school.  I 
am  not  speaking  about  theory  here.  In 
the  Milwaukee  voucher  experiment,  40 
percent  of  the  poor  children  seeking  to 
participate  could  not  find  a  private 
school  that  would  accept  them.  So  a 
voucher  system  would  have  parents 
paying  for  schools  that  could  reject 
their  children.  It  would  have  children 
not  accepted  into  school  in  the  first 
place.  And  it  would  have  the  public 
school  that  takes  all  children  compet- 
ing against  the  private  school  that  can 
limit  access  to  a  select  group  of  bright, 
well-balanced,  motivated  children. 

These  different  admissions  policies — 
and,  of  course,  tuition  and  religious 
convictions — produce  different  student 
bodies.  The  parents  of  a  public  school 
child  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
have  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
The  parents  of  a  private  church  school 
are  half-again  as  likely  to  have  a  col- 
lege education  as  the  parents  of  a  pub- 
lic school  child.  Parents  at  non- 
sectarian  private  schools,  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  college 
education. 

The  public  school  parent  is  about 
three  times  as  likely  as  the  private 
school  parent  to  have  an  income  below 
$15,000.  The  private  school  parent  is 
more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have  an 
income  above  550,000.  We  hear  about 
Catholic  schools  doing  good  work  in 
cities,  and  that  is  true.  However,  only 
2  percent  of  Catholic  schools  overall 
fall  in  the  lowest  income  quartile  for 
students,  and  in  the  urban  areas  where 
nearly  a  fifth  do,  the  public  schools  are 
twice  as  poor. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  these 
stark  differences  do  not  result  in  sig- 
nificantly different  education  out- 
comes. On  our  National  Assessment  for 
Educational  Progress,  high  school  sen- 
iors in  private  schools  were  only  7 
points  higher  on  a  500-point  scale  in 
math.  And  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
public  school  seniors  actually  scored  at 
the  top  achievement  level.  This  slight 
overall  private  school  edge  disappears 
completely  when  you  control  for  the 


education  levels  of  the  parents.  Even 
Chester  Finn— President  Reagan's  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education— said 
"With  differences  that  large  in  parent 
education,  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
is  no  (private)  school  effect  showing  up 
here  at  all."  This  man  is  a  voucher  ad- 
vocate, and  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  results  are 
backed  up  by  another  national  test: 
The  Federal  High  School  and  Beyond 
survey. 

These  general  findings  are  driven 
home  in  the  Milwaukee  experiment. 
After  evaluating  the  program  for  3 
years.  Professor  John  Witte  writes  that 
"When  we  controlled  for  other  relevant 
variables,  however,  the  effect  of  being 
in  a  choice  school  was  insignificant." 

So  two  aspects  of  this  call  for  com- 
petition have  become  clear.  One  is  that 
public  schools  take  all  comers  while 
private  schools  pick  and  choose.  The 
other  is  that  public  schools  and  private 
schools  achieve  much  the  same  results, 
though  I  would  add  that  neither  is 
doing  well  enough.  We  can  never  do 
well  enough,  but  the  idea  that  we  will 
improve  the  system  by  draining  funds 
from  public  schools  to  fund  private 
schools  that  aren't  any  better  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  also  is  obviously  a  direct  threat 
to  the  public  schools  that  give  most 
people  in  this  country  opportunity. 

Then,  there  is  the  issue  of  religion. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  private  schools 
are  religious  schools.  You  can  argue 
about  whether  the  aid  goes  to  the  par- 
ent or  the  child  or  the  school,  but  this 
is  an  obvious  constitutional  concern 
when  millions  of  dollars  flow  to  perva- 
sively sectarian  institutions  that  will 
then  lobby  this  Congress  for  yet  more 
funding. 

Again,  you  can  consider  not  only  the 
theory,  but  also  our  experience  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  Milwaukee  program  does 
not  allow  sectarian  religious  schools  to 
participate.  So  one  school  dropped  its 
religious  emphasis  in  order  to  join  the 
voucher  program.  Then  the  school's 
parents  rebelled,  so  it  reinstated  reli- 
gious instruction  and  backed  out  of  the 
voucher  program.  Sixty-three  voucher 
children  were  returned  to  the  public 
schools.  Then  the  school  went  bank- 
rupt. 

This  example  shows  why  we  have 
safeguards  for  the  public  through  regu- 
lations that  require  public  decision- 
making. The  academic  planning  and  fi- 
nancial soundness  is  on  the  table  for 
public  debate  and  development.  But  we 
cannot  implement  similar  safeguards 
on  a  private  school  sector  that  is  81 
percent  religious  without  risking  dan- 
gerous entanglement  of  church  and 
State.  We  either  spend  taxpayers" 
money  without  accountability,  or  we 
have  accountability  that  interferes 
with  religion,  or  we  entice  the  private 
schools  to  choose  between  money  and 
their  beliefs.  Mr.  President,  this  vouch- 
er movement  invites  the  snake  into  the 
garden— not  just  of  public  schools— but 
of  private  schools  too. 
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Finally,  we  can't  ignore  the  fact  that 
no  voucher  plan  I  know  of  covers  trans- 
portation. Tuition  is  not  the  whole 
story  by  a  longshot.  Ask  any  State  leg- 
islator what  the  perennial  issues  are  in 
education,  and  you  will  hear  "the  bus 
fleet."  We  worry  about  quality  drivers, 
aging  buses,  and  adequate  routes.  This 
massive  effort  ensures  that  the  chil- 
dren— particularly  of  parents  with  full 
work  schedules,  who  may  work  an 
early  morning  or  night  shift,  or  who 
may  live  miles  from  a  rural  school — 
can  get  the  public  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Tuition  grants  usu- 
ally are  not  proposed  to  cover  all  of 
tuition,  much  less  transportation.  Par- 
ticularly in  a  State  like  South  Caro- 
lina, transportation  is  essential. 

On  that  note,  what  have  the  States 
said  about  this  private  school  voucher 
idea?  Well,  while  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
said  "no"  to  the  private  school  lobby 
three  times,  but  the  States  have  said 
"no"  19  times.  In  19  of  the  20  times  pri- 
vate school  funding  has  been  consid- 
ered statewide  since  1966  it  has  been  de- 
feated. It  has  been  defeated  twice  since 
we  last  considered  it  in  the  Senate — in 
Colorado  and  most  recently  in  Califor- 
nia. In  both  places  it  lost  2-to-l.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  lot  of  needs  out 
there  and  scarce  funds.  I  don't  know 
why  we  at  the  Federal  level  continue 
to  consider  providing  tax  money  to 
States  for  something  they  don't  want 
and  parents  don't  want.  The  only  poll 
that  counts  is  the  ballot  box,  and  pri- 
vate school  funding  is  a  significant 
loser  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  have  the 
primary  responsibility,  but  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  idle.  Go  down  to  The  Mall 
and  read  the  wall  of  the  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson:  He  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  "Establish  the  law  for  edu- 
cating the  common  people  *  *  *.  That 
it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  effect 
and  on  a  general  plan."  And  what  was 
his  proudest  achievement?  His  epitaph 
reads:  "Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence,  of  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  University  of  Virginia."  Be- 
coming President  of  the  United  States 
was  left  off,  founding  a  public  univer- 
sity was  left  in. 

We  have  James  Garfield,  accepting 
his  nomination  to  be  President: 

Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice 
is  popular  education,  without  which  neither 
freedom  nor  justice  can  be  permanently 
maintained. 

We  have  President  Kennedy: 
Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  nation's  strength  and  op- 
portunities than  our  traditional  system  of 
free,  universal  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  coupled  with  widespread  avail- 
ability of  college  education. 

We  have  President  Johnson: 
The  American  people,  among  their  notable 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  civili- 
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zation  have  insisted  that  education  not  be 
the  prized  possession  of  the  few. 

We  have  the  Federal  judiciary,  in  in- 
terpreting the  law:  "Today,  education 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  function 
of  State  and  local  government,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  "The  public 
school  was  the  true  melting  pot  *  *  *" 
said  Justice  Douglas.  "The  public 
school  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  the  most  pervasive  means 
for  promoting  our  common  destiny," 
said  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter." 

And  we  have  the  Congress,  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  through  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
First  and  Second  Morrill  Acts  of  1862 
and  1890. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  200  years  urging 
States  to  build,  maintain,  and  improve 
a  public  school  system,  let's  not  put 
termites  in  the  foundation.  There  are 
always  those,  who  when  a  public  com- 
mitment runs  into  problems,  say  "let's 
privatize  it."  But  we  would  not  have 
built  a  public  school  system  in  the  first 
place  if  it  were  not  fundamental  to  our 
democracy. 

My  colleagues  know  that  history 
often  repeats  itself.  In  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  that  Horace 
Mann  became  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  in  1837.  At 
that  time,  the  public  schools  had  "a 
multitude  of  evils,  including  disastrous 
decentralizations,  a  decline  in  public 
interest,  and  a  decrease  of  financial 
support."  We  read  that  "Free  schools, 
the  one-time  glory  of  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts, were  now  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  well-to-do-classes,  who 
more  and  more  patronized  private 
schools  *  *  *  One-sixth  of  the  children 
of  the  State  were  being  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  academies  and  one 
third  were  without  any  educational  op- 
portunities whatsoever."  We  read  that 
"His  first  task  was  to  arouse  and  to 
educate  public  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  purpose,  value,  and  needs  of  pub- 
lic education." 

By  the  time  he  left,  standards  and 
salaries  were  raised,  numerous  im- 
provements were  made,  the  budget  was 
doubled,  and  "fifty  new  high  schools 
were  established  *  *  *  opportunities 
for  free  public  secondary  education  be- 
came widely  distributed  throughout 
the  State."  State  after  State  sought 
his  advice  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  Horace  Mann  is  not 
remembered  in  history  for  abandoning 
the  commitment  to  a  free  education 
for  all  children.  We  should  not  be  ei- 
ther. I  hope  today  that  we  will  agree 
with  the  taxpayers,  the  voters,  and  the 
parents  to  keep  our  commitment  to 
public  schools  and  leave  private 
schools  alone. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment  for  many 
reasons:  Public  school  dollars  should 
not  support  private  schools. 


It  is  wrong  to  shift  money  from  pub- 
lic schools  which  serve  the  common 
good — all  children  in  all  communities — 
to  pay  for  a  few  to  go  t2.private  or  pa- 
rochial schools.  This  is  especially  true 
in  these  times  of  fiscal  stress  and 
shrinking  budgets. 

Basic  education  has  a  greater  impact 
on  social  progress,  economic  productiv- 
ity, and  political  participation  than 
any  other  public  service.  We  need  a 
strong  common  school,  reflecting  the 
values  of  the  Nation,  to  provide  a  qual- 
ity education — for  any  student,  regard- 
less of  race,  class,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground— and  to  be  accountable  to  the 
public. 

We  should  reform  our  public  schools, 
not  abandon  them.  Private  school 
choice  undermines  our  much-needed 
commitment  to  improving  the  public 
schools  and  replicating  successful 
State  and  local  initiatives  all  across 
the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  lim- 
ited but  important  role  to  play  in 
school  reform:  to  encourage  public 
school  reform  through  proven  strate- 
gies. We  know  what  good  schools  con- 
tain. The  task  at  hand  is  to  produce 
more  exemplary  schools.  In  schools 
like  the  Mason  School  in  Roxbury,  MA, 
every  student  in  the  school,  no  matter 
what  his  or  her  background,  is  learning 
and  making  progress.  Now  it's  time  to 
encourage  and  support  the  replication 
of  schools  like  the  Mason  School. 

Critics  are  right  when  they  say  that 
educational  bureaucracy  and  top-down 
management  contribute  to  the  present 
difficulties.  The  solution  lies  in  en- 
couraging the  characteristics  which 
distingmsh  good  public  schools:  excel- 
lent local  leadership,  a  sense  of  purpose 
shared  by  the  principal  and  staff, 
teacher  professionalism,  and  the  use  of 
proven,  effective  teaching  practices. 

We  should  also  support  strategies 
like  charter  schools,  magnet  schools, 
and  interdistrict  public  school  choice 
plans  that  encourage  creativity  and  in- 
novation. 

The  best  available  evidence  suggests 
that  private  school  choice  neither  im- 
proves student  achievement  nor  stimu- 
lates school  renewal. 

In  1992,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  after  a 
yearlong  study  in  which  they  visited 
schools  nationwide,  studied  the  lit- 
erature, and  conducted  a  survey  of  1,000 
parents,  published  a  comprehensive  and 
substantive  report  on  choice.  They 
found  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  ei- 
ther competition  or  vouchers  improves 
education.  The  educational  impact  of 
school  choice  is  ambiguous  at  best. 

Choice  is  based  on  a  flawed  assump- 
tion that  schools  are  like  markets,  and 
that  markets  ensure  quality. 

In  the  first  place,  education  is  not  a 
commodity.  It  is  a  uniquely  human  ex- 
perience, influenced  by  dozens  of  fac- 
tors besides  the  threat  of  being  over- 
come by  competitors. 


In  the  second  place,  lots  of  junk  sur- 
vives the  consumers'  taste  test.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  assume  that 
schools  are  like  cars:  bound  to  improve 
under  competitive  pressure.  But  people 
don't  always  go  for  quality.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  limited  choice  system  in 
Fall  River,  MA,  a  1990  survey  revealed 
that  the  main  reason  parents  select 
their  first-choice  school  is  proximity 
to  home.  Others  give  reasons  such  as 
convenience,  social  atmosphere,  or 
family  tradition.  Competitive  sports 
programs  are  also  a  big  draw.  But  high 
academic  standards  actually  send  kids 
running;  students  in  one  Minnesota 
district  transferred  to  another  school 
with  easier  graduation  requirements. 

Private  schools  do  not  have  to  accept 
all  students  who  choose  them. 

Public  schools  take  all  comers.  Pri- 
vate schools  don't.  Private  schools  may 
choose  whom  to  admit  and  they  may 
discard  students  who  misbehave  or  who 
have  learning  disabilities.  Private 
schools  may  not  admit  a  child  unless 
he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  right  so- 
cioeconomic class,  ethnic  group,  reli- 
gion, or  has  the  right  combination  of 
intellectual,  athletic,  and  creative 
abilities  or  otherwise  fits  into  the  mar- 
ket niche  the  private  school  has  estab- 
lished. We  should  not  subsidize  edu- 
cation which  is  only  available  to  the 
lucky  ones  who  fit  this  niche. 

The  most  recent  poll  shows  that 
most  Americans  oppose  school  choice. 

In  the  1993  Phi  Delta  Kappa;Gallup 
Poll  of  the  public's  attitudes  toward 
public  schools.  74  percent  of  Americans 
opposed  allowing  students  and  parents 
to  choose  a  private  school  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  referendum  on  vouchers  in 
California  last  November,  the  public 
rejected  vouchers  by  over  73  percent. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
see  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  so  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  aside.  We  are  prepared  to  move 
ahead  on  a  vote,  but  following  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  leader,  we  will 
temporarily  hold  on  that  request,  al- 
though we  expect  to  continue  the  de- 
bate on  various  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an 
amendment  we  will  consider.  Follow- 
ing that,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Mack,  has  an  amendment.  Then  pos- 
sibly Senator  GREGG.  We  are  moving 
along  and,  hopefully,  that  issue  can  be 
resolved.  Then,  quite  frankly,  we  are 
very  close  to — I  understand  at  the 
present  time  Senator  Helms  might  be 
considering  additional  amendments. 
There  are  others  who  have  amend- 
ments that  are  very  important  and  we 
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have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about.  They  want  to  make  some  kind 
of  statement  or  expression. 

But  I  give  that  kind  of  update  of 
where  we  are.  As  the  leader  said,  we 
will  remain  here  during  the  course  of 
the  day  and  then  after  the  discussion 
on  this  legislation  we  may  begin  the 
debate  on  the  school-to-work  program. 
I  know  Senator  Coverdell  has  an 
amendment  he  may  want  to  address. 

That  is  at  least  our  hope  about  the 
way  we  proceed.  That  judgment  will  ul- 
timately be  made  by  the  leaders. 

iClr.  JEFFORDS.  Will  the  Senator 
3rield  for  an  inquiry? 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  the  Coats  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Coats  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Coats  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  it  is  okay  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  would  defer 
for  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas— if  it  is  okay  with  the  man- 
agers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  always  okay 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1387 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  intergenerational 
mentoring  progrrams) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  the 
graciousness  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  and  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Senator  Mack.  I  deeply  appreciate. 

Today,  Madam  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself.  Senators  Levin,  Pell, 
Feingold,  and  Reid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Feingold,  and  Mr.  Reid,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1387. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  the  term  "intergenerational  mentoring 
program"  means  a  program  that — 

(A)  matches  adult  mentors,  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  older  mentors,  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  age  children  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  experience  and  skills; 

(B)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
or  governmental  agency; 


(C)  provides  opportunities  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  be  involved  in  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  the  program;  and 

(D)  has  established,  written  mechanisms 
for  screening  mentors,  orienting  mentors 
and  proteges,  matching  mentors  and  pro- 
teges, and  monitoring  mentoring  relation- 
ships: 

On  page  7.  line  4,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
'•(8)-. 

On  page  7,  line  9.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  7.  line  15.  strike  "(9)"  and  Insert 
'•(lO)-. 

On  page  7.  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  7.  line  23.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  Insert 
"(15)". 

On  page  80,  line  2,  insert  "integenerational 
mentoring  programs,"  after  "agencies,". 

On  page  90.  line  10,  strike  "and". 

On  page  90.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

(I)  supporting  intergenerational  mentoring 
programs;  and 

On  page  90,  line  11,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Chair  and  ranking 
minority  member  and  also  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill  for  allow- 
ing this  amendment  to  be  accepted. 

This  amendment  is  going  to  pave  the 
way  for  an  exciting  new  thing  to  hap- 
pen in  Goals  2(X)0.  It  will  mean  that  for 
the  first  time  schools  are  going  to  be 
able  to  tap  into  the  vast  pool  of  re- 
sources represented  by  our  older  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  very  first  step  toward 
creating  a  National  Mentor  Corps  that 
will  place  trained,  mature  adults  into 
the  public  school  system.  It  will  match 
the  needs  of  the  young  with  the  talents 
of  seniors  in  the  effort  to  revitalize 
education  in  America. 

Last  spring,  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Mentor  Corps  Act  with  29  co- 
sponsors,  to  encourage  our  schools  to 
use  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  our 
mature  adults  in  the  classroom.  By 
making  the  National  Mentor  Corps  a 
part  of  Goals  2000,  we  can  provide  our 
schools  with  an  important  tool  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  our  young  people 
with  the  day-to-day  guidance  they  need 
from  us. 

Growing  up  has  always  been  hard. 
Growing  up  in  America  today  is  espe- 
cially hard. 

Today's  children  are  less  likely  to 
finish  high  school,  and  more  likely  to 
get  pregnant,  die  violently,  or  be  ar- 
rested for  violent  crimes.  When  our 
children  leave  the  classroom  at  the  end 
of  the  school  day,  they  are  likely  to  en- 
counter an  empty  home.  In  the  fifties, 
11  percent  of  America's  children  found 
no  one  home  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Today,  65  percent  of  our  children  go 
home  to  an  empty  house. 

The  job  of  being  a  parent  today  is 
also   hard.   Many   of  our   parents   are 
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struggling  to  raise  their  children,  hold 
down  a  job,  be  active  in  their  commu- 
nity— in  many  cases,  without  the  help 
and  support  of  a  spouse. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  them 
find  they  have  less  time  than  they 
would  like  to  pass  along  to  their  chil- 
dren the  special  skills  and  values  they 
need  to  make  it  in  this  world? 

As  the  Goals  2000  effort  acknowl- 
edges, today's  schools  also  face  special 
challenges.  The  individuals  on  the  very 
front  lines  of  this  uphill  battle  to  edu- 
cate America's  students  are  the  teach- 
ers, who  have  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult jobs  imaginable. 

If  our  schools  are  to  succeed  in  turn- 
ing out  young  adults  who  will  meet  the 
challenges  they  face  in  the  work  force, 
they  must  be  supported  in  every  way 
possible.  This  includes  being  able  to 
supplement  their  efforts  in  the  class- 
room, and  perhaps  before  and  after 
school,  with  help  from  individuals  who 
have  so  much  to  offer — our  older 
adults. 

The  purpose  of  Goals  2000  is  to  give 
our  Nation's  schools  standards  to  live 
up  to  so  they  can  produce  students  who 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  work  force, 
and  to  give  them  the  tools  they  need  to 
meet  these  standards.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  strengthen  their  arsenal 
for  this  fight  than  to  give  them  the  Na- 
tional Mentor  Corps. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
encourage  States  to  use 

intergenerational  mentoring  for  State 
educational  improvements.  First,  it 
would  ask  States,  in  developing  State 
improvement  plans,  to  describe  strate- 
gies for  utilizing  programs  such  as 
intergenerational  mentoring  in  helping 
students  meet  State  standards.  Second, 
it  authorizes  that  funds  be  used  for 
State  activities  designed  to  implement 
the  State  improvement  plan  that 
would  include  programs  such  as 
intergenerational  mentoring. 

These  provisions  encourage,  but  do 
not  require.  States  to  take  advantage 
of  intergenerational  mentoring  as  an 
important  part  of  their  strategy  to  re- 
vitalize the  educational  process. 

This  action  is  not  meant  to  replace 
current  mentoring  programs  but  to  en- 
courage others  like  them  to  develop 
and  to  grow.  Intergenerational  mentors 
are  already  playing  important  roles  in 
the  educational  process  by  serving  as 
special  math  and  science  mentors,  lis- 
tener mentors  for  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades,  oral  historians,  and  tutors. 
They  work  with  our  children  in 
schools,  community  centers.  Head 
Start  facilities,  and  even  in  homes. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment that  will  encourage  our  schools 
to  tap  into  the  rich  pool  of  resources 
our  older  adults  offer. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  distinguished  man- 
agers   for   allowing    me    to    send    the 
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amendment  to  the  desk  and  have  It 
considered  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  for  this 
amendment.  Many  of  us  have  witnessed 
mentoring  programs  in  the  schools.  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  debate  how 
teachers  in  Dade  County  are  mentoring 
young  students  to  interest  them  in  pur- 
suing careers  in  teaching.  They  are 
making  a  very  powerful  impact.  They 
have  been  able  to  gain  many  of  the 
most  gifted  students  in  their  classes, 
who  continue  their  educations  and 
then  return  to  teach  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

We  have  seen  a  variety  of  different 
mentoring  programs  for  individual  stu- 
dents conducted  by  the  schools,  the 
communities,  and  by  the  private  sector 
as  well.  The  cost  incurred  is  a  very 
small  expense  for  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated as  a  very  effective  program. 

I  welcome  these  recommendations, 
and  the  opportunity  to  supi)ort  effec- 
tive mentoring  programs. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President.  I 
can  say  no  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  already  said. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  to  us.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1387)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grassley,  and  then  following 
that,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  been  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  of  40  min- 
utes. I  will  propound  that  time  agree- 
ment when  we  address  the  amendment. 
But  we  are  thinking  of  40  minutes 
equally  divided.  We  are  moving  along. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  offer  his  amendment,  I  will  be 
glad  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  and  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill.  These  two 
managers  are  very  good  about  being  ef- 
ficient and  making  those  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  amendments  toe  the  line, 
get  down  to  work,  and  expedite  the 
process  of  the  Senate. 

Even  though  I  may  disagree  with  ex- 
actly how  they  approach  that  job,  they 
do  a  very  good  job  of  being  good  task- 
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masters.  I  want  to  compliment  them 
on  it.  We  need  more  of  that  leadership 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  very  simple  amendment 
from  some  standpoints,  but  a  very 
complicated  amendment  from  others, 
dealing  with  the  use  of  Goals  2000 
money.  But  it  also  goes  beyond  that, 
quite  frankly  and  candidly,  to  how  a 
school  district  might  operate  from  the 
standpoint  of  testing  for  values  and 
eliciting  information  from  children.  So 
I  want  to  be  very  up  front  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Yet,  it  goes  back  to  a  very  basic 
problem  that  Senator  Hatch  tried  to 
deal  with  in  1978.  I  think  at  the  time  it 
did  deal  with  the  issue  very  effectively, 
on  some  of  the  misuse  of  Federal 
money  as  it  involved  or  did  not  involve 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  parents  as  an  interested 
party  in  what  their  children  might  be 
exposed  to  in  their  local  schools.  In 
1978,  Senator  Hatch  was  able  to  have 
passed  a  very  good  amendment  that  re- 
quired the  consent  of  parents  for  cer- 
tain psychological  and  aptitudinal 
testing  in  schools  that  would  be  of  a 
nonscholastic  nature. 

But  what  we  have  found  happen  since 
that  time  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  and  regulations 
that  make  the  Hatch  amendment  very 
ineffective  from  the  original  intent  of 
Senator  Hatch. 

His  amendment  was  an  amendment 
requiring  parental  consent  for  non- 
scholastic  and  nonachievement-ori- 
ented  testing.  He  pointed  out  in  that 
debate  on  August  23,  1978,  that  most  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  money  was  going  for  very 
worthwhile  and  necessary  forms  of 
tests,  surveys,  and  other  scholastic  and 
aptitude  examinations  which  he  said 
were  above  reproach. 

But  then  he  mentioned  some  parent 
concerns  at  that  time: 

Parents  have  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  the  nonscholastic  or  aptitude  tests, 
the  psychiatric  probing  and  other  non- 
germane,  often  mind-bending  surveys,  being 
conducted  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  without  the  knowledge,  much  less 
the  consent,  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  had  nothing 
to  argue  about  regarding  the  use  of 
these  surveys  in  the  school.  He  was 
only  dealing  with  whether  or  not  there 
was  parental  knowledge  of  their  use 
and  parental  consent  about  their  use. 
His  amendment  dealt  with  seeing  that 
parents  were  informed,  able  to  consent 
to  their  child's  participation.  Because 
he  said  that: 

Simply  stated,  our  amendment  requires 
that  before  any  elementary  or  secondary  age 
child  is  subjected  to  psychiatric  behavior, 
probing,  or  other  nonscholastic  and  non- 
aptitude  testing,  there  must  first  be  ob- 
tained the  written  consent  of  the  respective 
child  or  parent. 

He  went  on  to  express  some  problems 
in  the  school  at  that  time.  He  said: 

The  whole  problem  came  about  when 
schools   started   becoming   more   concerned 


with  children's  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  emo- 
tions rather  than  providing  them  with  haslc 
education- 
Remember,  this  is  1978,  I  might  add 
parenthetically. 

in  the  schools,  a  situation  where  dramati- 
cally fewer  young  children  can  read,  write, 
or  count  but  who  become  worldly  wise  to 
stories  about  sex  and  drugs  and  violence. 
This  does  not  speak  well  of  the  long-term 
emotional  subility  of  the  child  and  such  im- 
plicit value  changes  which  attend  teaching 
very  young  children  about  drugs  or  sex.  and 
which  challenge  their  faith  In  their  parents, 
constitutes  the  most  vile  threat  to  the 
American  family. 

That  was  1978.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
this  is  a  distortion  of  the  purpose  and 
legislative  intent  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  "It  is 
not  what  Congress  intended  when  this 
legislation  was  first  enacted,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  on  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues." 

Well,  his  amendment  was  accepted  by 
Senator  Pell  at  that  time,  who  was 
managing  that  legislation.  As  I  said, 
the  regulations  drafted  to  implement 
the  amendment  kept  Senator  Hatch's 
intent  from  being  accomplished.  But 
there  are  other  problems  that  evolve 
with  those  regulations  that  make  it 
very  difficult  for  a  family  to  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  to  get, 
what  they  hope  to  get,  some  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  regulations 
were  drafted.  Madam  President,  only  17 
cases  have  successfully  gotten  through 
all  the  hoops  and  loops  that  a  parent 
has  to  go  through  just  to  get  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Family  Compliance  Of- 
fice. Only  17  cases. 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  I  start  with  a  very  basic 
principle:  Parents  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  our  Su- 
preme Court  recognizes  that.  They  rec- 
ognized it  beginning  in  the  1920's,  and 
they  recognized  it  as  late  as  1972,  and 
they  recognize  it  later  than  that,  as  re- 
cently as  last  year  in  a  lower  court  of 
our  system,  which  cited  the  Pierce  case 
and  the  Yoder  case. 

There  is  a  series  of  three  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  are  the  foundation 
for  the  constitutional  right  of  parents 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  up- 
bringing and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  was  firmly  established  very 
early  in  some  of  these  cases  that  par- 
ents retain  the  primary  control  over  a 
child's  education. 

In  Meyer  versus  Nebraska.  1923.  the 
State  of  Nebraska  had  forbidden  the 
teaching  of  all  languages  other  than 
English  in  the  schools.  Apparently,  the 
law  at  that  time  resulted  from  some 
antiforeign  sentiment  flourishing  be- 
cause of  World  War  I.  A  private  school 
teacher  was  convicted  for  teaching 
German  to  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  conviction. 
According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  par- 
ents have  a  right  to  engage  someone  to 
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teach  their  children  as  they  think  ap- 
propriate without  interference  from 
the  State. 

This  doctrine  was  further  strength- 
ened in  the  Pierce  case  of  1925,  which 
held  that  a  State  cannot  prohibit  all 
education  outside  the  public  schools. 
Equivalent  private  schooling  is  a  satis- 
factory alternative.  Parental  rights 
today  are  largely  dependent  on  this 
case  for  their  foundation.  The  court 
said  that  parents  have  a  right  to  di- 
rect, first,  the  upbringing  and,  second, 
the  education  of  their  children. 

Additionally,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  Farrington  versus  Tokushige  in  1927 
that  parents  have  a  liberty  interest  in 
choosing  their  children's  teachers,  cur- 
riculum, and  textbooks  without  unrea- 
sonable interference  from  the  State. 

This  doctrine  was  affirmed  most  re- 
cently in  Wisconsin  versus  Yoder  in 
1972.  That  is  an  Amish  case  regarding 
the  right  of  parents  to  conduct  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  separate  and 
apart  from  the  mandatory  school  at- 
tendance laws  of  a  particular  State. 
The  Supreme  Court  said:  "The  primary 
role  of  parents  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children  is  now  established  be- 
yond debate  as  an  enduring  American 
tradition." 

Let  me  remind  some  people  about  the 
picture  of  Amish  children  in  Iowa.  The 
case  involves  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  very 
similar  in  Iowa.  During  the  tenure  in 
our  State  of  Governor  Harold  Hughes— 
who  went  on  to  become  a  very  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body  from  1968 
to  1974,  until  he  voluntarily  retired— 
we  had  a  truant  officer  going  to  a  rural 
school  of  Amish  children.  You  had 
these  children,  on  the  front  pages  of 
every  major  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  running  to  the  cornfield  to  hide 
from  the  truant  officer.  Well,  that 
sparked  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  Amish  children  in 
America  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  their  parents  to  be  involved  in  their 
education. 

I  was  in  the  legislature  under  Gov- 
ernor Harold  Hughes'  leadership.  We 
passed  a  law  that  solved  the  problem 
for  the  Amish  people  of  the  State  of 
Iowa.  But  it  did  not  solve  the  problems 
for  the  Amish  in  a  lot  of  other  States, 
including  Wisconsin.  That  is  why  we 
ended  up  with  the  Yoder  case.  But, 
very  definitely,  the  Yoder  case  just  22 
years  old  now  and  still  legal  precedent 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  establishes 
the  primary  role  of  the  parents  in  the 
upbringing  of  their  children.  The  Court 
goes  beyond  the  cases  of  the  1920's 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  says  that 
parental  authority  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children  is  now  established  be- 
yond debate  as  an  enduring  American 
tradition. 

Finally,  in  December  of  1993,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
appellate  division,  in  the  matter  of 
Alfonzo  versus  Fernandez,  stated  that 
"The   petitioners  enjoy   a   well-recog- 


nized liberty  interest  in  rearing  and 
educating  their  children  in  accord  with 
their  own  views,"  and  cited  both  the 
Pierce  and  Yoder  cases. 

The  Alfonzo  case  involved  a  lot  more 
controversial  stuff  today  than  with  the 
Amish  in  1972.  It  involved  the  distribu- 
tion of  condoms  without  parental  con- 
sent, and  that  involves  a  lot  of  con- 
troversial stuff  today  that  people  are 
trying  to  deal  with,  and,  quite  frankly, 
you  know  there  is  a  lot  of  disagree- 
ment over  the  issue.  A  lot  of  people 
with  good  intent  say  it  should  be  done. 

But  here  the  court  deals  with  the 
issue — not  whether  or  not  it  is  right  or 
wrong  to  distribute  condoms  in  the 
schools  and  the  schools'  good-faith  ef- 
forts to  do  that  to  solve  a  social  prob- 
lem or  a  medical  problem  as  well,  but 
it  involves  whether  or  not  parents 
ought  to  have  something  to  say  about 
that.  The  court,  very  clearly,  said. 

The  petitioner  parents  are  being-  compelled 
by  State  authority  to  send  their  children 
into  an  environment  where  they  will  be  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged,  to  obtain  a  contra- 
ceptive device  which  the  parents  disfavor  as 
a  matter  of  private  belief.  Because  the  Con- 
stitution gives  parents  the  rights  to  regulate 
their  children's  sexual  behavior  as  best  they 
can,  not  only  must  a  compelling  State  inter- 
est be  found  supporting  the  need  for  the  pol- 
icy at  issue,  but  that  policy  must  be  essen- 
tial to  serving  the  interest  as  well. 

So  you  have  the  test  of  compelling 
State  interest.  You  have  the  test  of  it 
being  essential  to  what  the  State 
wants  to  accomplish. 

The  court  went  on  to  say  that  it  did 
not  find  the  compelling  State  interest, 
and  it  reiterated  the  Pierce  and  Yoder 
doctrines.  So  clearly  this  is  still  the 
foundation  of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
While  Alfonzo  is  not  a  Supreme  Court 
case,  it  is  a  recent  appellate  court  deci- 
sion which  affirms  the  doctrines  estab- 
lished by  Pierce  in  1927  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  Yoder  in  1972  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  basis  for  my 
amendment  is  the  constitutional  right 
of  parents  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  upbringing  and  education  of 
their  children. 

Together  these  cases  guarantee  that 
parents  have  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  their  children's  education. 
While  a  State  government  has  an  inter- 
est In  the  proper  education  of  children 
within  its  borders,  and  we  do  not  deny 
that  interest,  parents  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  this  education. 

Thus  the  State  must  not  unreason- 
ably interfere  with  this  parental  right. 
Absent  a  showing  of  abuse  or  neglect 
the  parental  right  to  direct  and  control 
the  upbringing  and  development  of 
their  minor  children  remains  very  sub- 
stantial and  may  be  subject  to  govern- 
mental interference  only  when  such  in- 
terference is  supported  by  a  significant 
government  interest. 

I  raise  this  balance  of  parental  and 
State  rights  because,  as  my  colleagues 
are  fully  aware,  I  have  been  a  defender 
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of  State  and  local  control  of  education. 
This  has  been  a  principle  over  time 
that  I  have  advanced  and  protected, 
not  only  in  the  State  legislature  but, 
here  as  well. 

However,  what  happens  when  States 
and  localities  are  not  fulfilling  their 
responsibility  to  protect  another  basic 
constitutional  foundation  of  our  soci- 
ety? Then  I  think  we  can  raise  ques- 
tions, and  Congress  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned. 

Obviously,  we  ought  to  have  a  con- 
cern in  the  same  way  of  whether  or  not 
the  door  is  open  in  a  public  school  to 
all  children  regardless  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. 

What  happens  when  parents'  rights 
are  being  trampled  and  State  and  local 
government,  through  its  public 
schools,  is  the  one  trampling  those 
rights?  Well,  Congress  ought  to  be  just 
as  concerned  about  the  violation  of 
constitutional  rights  of  parents  in  the 
schools  as  it  is  concerned  about  other 
sorts  of  constitutional  violations  which 
occur  in  that  school. 

I  firmly  believe  that  education 
should  be  controlled  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  However,  I  also  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  parents'  right  to  control 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  their 
children  is  paramount  and  the  courts 
have  declared  it.  Congress  should  pro- 
tect this  right  as  much  as  they  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  students'  access  to 
the  school  door. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  man- 
ager as  long  as  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  just  to  permit  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  counsel  with  him  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment?  There  are  a  number 
of  provisions.  The  basic  thrust  of  the 
proposal  we  are  in  great  sympathy 
with  and  Senator  Kassebaum  is  in 
great  sympathy  with. 

I  was  just  wondering  whether  at  this 
time  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
just  withhold  for  a  brief  period  of  time 
and  temporarily  set  aside  that  amend- 
ment and  permit  to  accommodate  the 
schedule  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
the  Senator,  and  we  can  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

We  think  we  can  expedite  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  willing  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  What  is  that  time 
agreement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Forty  minutes  even- 
ly divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  should  be  ad- 
vised the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  not  been  sent  to 
the  desk  yet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  consulting 
with  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  we  be- 
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lieve  we  have  a  proposal  for  the  Sen- 
ator which  I  think  would  certainly 
reach  his  goal. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Are  they  some  very 
simple  changes?  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  changing  a  few  words  or  a  com- 
plete rewrite  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  Basically,  I  think 
it  carries  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
purpose.  We  will  be  glad  to  share  that 
language  with  the  Senator.  We  believe 
that  it  would.  We  believe  that  we 
would  accomplish  the  objective  the 
Senator  would  like  to  do.  I  quite  frank- 
ly think  we  might  be  able  to  achieve 
the  Senator's  objective  in  a  more  expe- 
ditious way.  I  am  not  interested  in 
leaving.  I  plan  to  be  here  for  whatever 
period  of  time  it  takes.  I  thought  we 
might  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
Senators  schedule  first  and  then  come 
right  back  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
might  address  where  I  understand  the 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  of  Iowa 
would  be  to  amend  existing  law  which 
would  make  it  much  more  simple  rath- 
er than  the  language  that  the  Senator 
presently  has. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  will  not.  I 
have  heard  about  that  approach.  That 
will  not  solve  the  basic  problem  with 
the  1978  statute. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  Senator  is 
amending  the  1978  statute,  would  that 
not  solve  the  basic  problem  with  it? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No.  because  of  the 
inability  to  satisfy  the  Department  of 
Education  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  problem  in  the 
local  school  and  a  Federal  dollar  being 
spent. 

I  will  make  that  very  clear.  I  am  in 
the  process  now.  I  know  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  to  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator raises  because  of  a  very  key  ele- 
ment, and  I  have  an  answer  for  that. 

But  I  needed  to  establish  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  the  right  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  education  of  their  kids.  I 
have  done  that  now,  and  I  wish  to  move 
on.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  satisfied  with  how  long  it  was 
going  to  take  my  amendment  because 
it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  ac- 
commodate him  at  11:30  a.m.  than  now. 
I  spoke  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy asked  me  to  do  this  Thursday  and 
I  was  responding  to  Senator  Kennedy. 
I  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  through  this 
and  do  it  without  any  problem. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Time  runs  on,  and  I 
defer  at  this  point.  I  think  the  sug- 
gested amendment  might  meet  the 
Senator's  requirements.  However,  I 
suggest  he  proceed  so  we  do  not  lose 
any  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
in  essence,  the  epitome  of  local  con- 
trol, the  control  by  the  most  basic  in- 
stitutions of  our  society,  is  parental 
control. 


Recent  studies  show  that  many  of  so- 
ciety's problems,  such  as  drug  abuse, 
juvenile  delinquency,  teen  pregnancy, 
low  self-esteem,  and  low  academic 
achievement  to  some  extent  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  breakdown  of  the  family. 

With  this  in  mind,  should  we  not  be 
taking  steps  to  strengthen  parents  and 
the  family?  Should  we  not  be  protect- 
ing their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court  cases 
that  I  discussed? 

Schools  are  taking  on  activities  tra- 
ditionally in  the  purview  of  the  family. 
Because  schools  are  taking  on  these  ad- 
ditional activities,  they  have  less  time 
to  teach  the  basics. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples. 
As  Senators,  we  live  very  busy  lives, 
and  I  suppose  for  most  of  us  we  do  not 
have  young  children  still  in  school,  but 
most  of  us  have  staff  members  who 
still  have  children  in  school. 

Madam  President,  some  of  us  are  a 
lot  older  than  you  are. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  colleagues 
consider  the  following  in  terms  of  their 
own  relationship  with  their  children  or 
that  of  the  children  of  staff  because  we 
are  one  big  happy  family.  We  have  to 
be  in  each  separate  office  here,  staff 
and  Member  alike.  The  questions  to  my 
colleagues: 

Have  you  ever  driven  too  fast?  Have 
you  ever  neglected  to  complete  a 
child's  school  form?  Have  you  ever  let 
your  child  stay  overnight  at  a  friend's 
house  without  speaking  with  the  par- 
ents? Have  you  ever  worked  so  much 
that  you  do  not  have  time  to  spend 
with  your  children?  Have  you  ever  re- 
fused to  let  your  child  participate  in 
outside  activities  of  the  school  because 
it  was  inconvenienf  Have  you  ever 
missed  a  parent-teacher  conference  or 
other  school  activity? 

The  point  about  these  questions  is 
that  if  any  of  my  colleagues,  or  any 
other  busy  parent  that  might  be  listen- 
ing, have  done  any  of  these  things  you 
might  be  guilty  of  what  is  called  "pas- 
sive child  abuse." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
full  questionnaire  that  those  few  ques- 
tions were  taken  from  and  the  letters 
from  the  mother  who  sent  it  to  me  and 
the  child  who  took  the  questionnaire  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Davenport.  IA, 
January  26, 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  efforts  to  guide  the  education 
system  in  our  country  in  a  direction  that 
will  benefit  our  children.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  as  I  see  the  results  of 
Goals  2000  and  outcome-based  education 
come  home  each  day  in  my  childrens 
backpacks. 

The  attached  "Passive  Child  Abuse"  list- 
ing was,  in  fact,  distributed  and  discussed  in 
my  daughter's  seventh  grade  Health  class 
last  spring  (1993).  She  attends  Walcott  Jun- 


ior High  School,  which  is  in  the  Davenport 
Community  School  District,  Davenport. 
Iowa.  The  students  were  instructed  to  leave 
the  copies  on  their  desks  when  they  left  the 
room  at  the  end  of  class.  My  daughter  is 
aware  of  my  concerns  and  caose  to  bring  her 
copy  home  to  me  instead. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  shocked  and  quite 
upset  at  the  message  being  sent  to  our  chil- 
dren through  this  lesson.  As  you  read 
through  the  list,  you  can  see  that  virtually 
every  parent  has  violated  at  least  one  of 
these  criteria!  I  see  this  as  a  clear  attempt 
to  dissolve  parent  rights  and  usurp  parental 
authority  in  the  child's  mind.  The  fact  that 
this  was  presented  "in  secret"  from  the  par- 
ent only  adds  to  the  suspicions  being  raised 
in  the  child's  mind. 

I  see  this  as  psychological  testing  (for  re- 
sponses) and  treatment  of  my  daughter. 
Since  this  was  completed  without  prior  in- 
formed written  consent  by  my  husband  or 
myself.  I  feel  our  own  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. 

Please  be  diligent  in  your  efforts  to  insure 
that  parents  and  families  are  protected  from 
this  breach  of  our  rights  as  you  debate 
"Goals  2000".  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Rtta  S.  Peterson. 

Enclosures. 

January  26,  1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  taken  this  position  regarding  edu- 
cation. Before  I  start.  I  will  tell  you  about 
myself.  I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  I  am  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  Walcott  Jr.  High.  My 
school  is  in  the  Davenport  School  District. 
Iowa. 

I  was  the  student  that  obtained  this  sheet 
titled  "Passive  Child  Abuse".  I  took  it  out  of 
my  seventh  grade  health  class  last  year. 
There  was  class  discussion  about  the  list.  We 
were  instructed  not  to  take  it  out  of  the 
classroom,  but.  I  thought  that  it  was  prob- 
ably not  something  we  should  be  looking  at 
in  a  health  class. 

This  isn't  the  only  example  of  psycho- 
logical testing  and  attitude-changing.  In  the 
same  health  class,  we  took  a  questionnaire 
twice  (once  at  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
once  at  the  end  of  the  course).  Our  teacher 
said  it  was  to  see  if  our  attitudes  had 
changed  over  the  length  of  the  course. 
Though  we  did  not  put  our  name  on  it,  we 
wrote  on  it  our  age,  gender,  race,  parental 
status,  etc.  It  had  multiple  choice  questions 
like  "Do  you  often  feel  depressed?",  "What 
would  you  do  if  a  friend  was  contemplating 
suicide?",  "How  do  you  feel  about  your  cur- 
rent weight?",  and.  How  do  you  feel  about 
yourself  now?" 

Also,  all  of  a  sudden  our  schools  can't  have 
anything  to  do  with  religrion.  In  our  Spanish 
and  chorus  class,  we  can't  sing  Christmas 
songs.  We  can't  go  caroling  to  different 
classes  in  our  school  because,  as  we  were 
told,  caroling  is  a  Catholic  tradition.  My 
American  studies  teacher  says  that  Puritans 
were  "always  constipated  trying  to  think 
their  high,  good  thoughts."  They  are  trying 
to  change  out  attitudes  about  religion. 

I  am  editor  of  my  school  paper,  and  in  the 
last  issue  I  wrote  an  editorial  about  how  I 
was  against  a  grade  restructuring  plan  that 
was  approved  by  our  school  board.  My  prin- 
cipal called  me  into  his  office  and  intimi- 
dated me.  He  tried  to  tell  me  that  all  of  my 
opinions  were  wrong.  Even  though  all  of  the 
facts  I  used  in  my  editorial  were  true  and 
well  checked,  he  told  me  those  were  wrong. 
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too.  One  of  the  facts  was  told  to  me  and  my 
class  by  a  teacher  and  he  still  insisted  it  was 
wron?.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a  principal  to 
intimidate  a  student  and  tell  the  student  her 
opinions  are  wrong. 

1  think  it  is  wrong  that  they  are  trying  to 
change  and  monitor  our  attitudes.  I  want  to 
go  to  school  to  learn  facts  and  not  learn 
what  opinions  my  school  administration 
wants  me  to  know.  I  want  to  form  my  own 
opinions.  I  urge  Congress  to  help  make  sure 
kids  can  form  their  own  opinions. 
Sincerely. 

Michelle  Petersen. 

Passive  Child  Abuse* 
There  are  many  ways  to  abuse  children 
other  than  actively  hitting,  pushing,  pinch- 
ing, and  name-calling  them.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  ways  in  which  children  may  be  pas- 
sively abused. 

1.  Allowing  children  to  stay  up  late  watch- 
ing TV  on  school  nights. 

2.  Failure  to  have  children's  Glasses  fixed 
or  teeth  repaired. 

3.  Failure  to  have  a  will  made  or  to  des- 
ignate a  guardian  for  your  children. 

4.  Staying  with  a  partner  who  is  an  active 
and  abusive  alcohol  or  drug  user. 

5.  Dating  or  living  with  someone  who  hates 
and  is  abusive  to  children. 

6.  Driving  too  fast,  carelessly,  or  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

7.  Not  fastening  children  into  automobile 
child  restraints,  seat  belts,  and  shoulder  har- 
nesses when  driving. 

8.  Abusing  alcohol  or  drugs  or  selling  ille- 
gal drugs. 

9.  Being  very  critical  of  mate  and  talking 
against  him  or  her  to  children. 

10.  Neglecting  to  fill  out  or  sign  children's 
school  forms. 

11.  Having  no  idea  who  your  children's 
friends  are  or  where  your  children  hang  out. 

12.  Sending  children  to  school  when  ill  or 
letting  them  fake  illness  to  avoid  school. 

13.  Not  providing  clean  clothes  and  a  clean 
home. 

14.  Not  having  children  immunized. 

15.  Never  following  through  on  punish- 
ments given  to  children. 

16.  Letting  children  stay  overnight  at  a 
(Mend's  home  without  talking  to  the  par- 
ents. 

17.  Bringing  one  partner  after  another  into 
your  life. 

18.  Never  doing  anything  alone  with  your 
children. 

19.  Working  so  much  that  there  is  no  time 
to  spend  with  children. 

20.  Promising  to  do  something  with  your 
children  and  then  canceling  out  because  you 
have  lost  interest. 

21.  Treating  yourself  to  new  things  but  ex- 
pecting children  to  make  do  with  what  they 
have. 

22.  Refusing  to  allow  children  to  partici- 
pate in  outside  activities  because  it's  incon- 
venient. 

23.  Allowing  children  to  watch  adult  (sex 
and  violence)  movies. 

24.  Smoking  cigarettes. 

25.  Never  taking  children's  side  against  a 
teacher  or  always  taking  children's  side 
against  a  teacher. 

26.  Never  attending  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences or  other  school  activities. 

27.  Making  children  late  to  school  by  not 
getting  up  in  the  morning. 

28.  Having  extremely  high  or  low  expecta- 
tions of  children. 

29.  Allowing  your  children  to  skip  school 
because  you  want  their  company  or  because 
you  do  not  feel  like  getting  them  dressed. 


•Adapted  from  "Are  You  A  (Passive)  Child 
Abuser?"  an  article  in  the  April  29,  1991, 
Quad-City  Times  by  Doris  Wild  Helmering  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President 
this  questionnaire  was  discussed  in  a 
Davenport,  lA,  seventh  grade  health 
class,  and  children  were  specifically 
told  not  to  take  a  copy  out  of  the  class- 
room or  discuss  this  exercise  with  their 
parents.  Fortunately,  this  mom  has 
trained  her  kids  that  when  this  kind  of 
thing  happens,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  a  parent  ought  to  know 
about  and  the  child  took  the  question- 
naire home. 

Another  mother  wrote  me  a  letter 
from  which  I  will  quote  directly. 

Last  year,  my  15-year-old  daughter,  who 
was  a  student  in  Colorado  School  District  11. 
came  home  from  school  one  day  and  told  me 
about  a  survey  she  had  been  given  instruc- 
tions to  complete  during  algebra  class.  I 
would  not  have  known  about  this  survey  if 
she  hadn't  mentioned  it  since  the  school  did 
not  notify  parents  they  were  administering 
it.  The  survey  was  unrelated  to  the  subject 
of  mathematics;  instead,  questions  were 
asked  about  students'  emotions  and  out-of- 
school  behavior,  attitudes  about  parents, 
home  life  (including  behavior  of  parents  and 
siblings),  and  a  variety  of  other  invasive  in- 
quiries. The  purpose  of  this  survey,  the  stu- 
dents were  told,  was  to  identify  those  stu- 
dents who  would  "benefit"  from  a  thera- 
peutic support  group.  My  daughter  who  was 
reluctant  to  submit  to  this  type  of  non-aca- 
demic exercise,  refused  to  respond  to  the  sur- 
vey. She  wrote  "none  of  your  business" 
across  the  questionnaire  and  signed  her 
name  to  the  incomplete  form. 

Two  weeks  later,  she  was  told  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  her  first  period  class  and  go  to  an- 
other room;  she  was  not  given  the  reason  for 
this  order.  When  she  arrived,  she  was  told  to 
sit  down  and  participate  in  a  "support 
group,"  for  which  she  had  been  selected, 
based  on  her  "responses"  to  the  above-men- 
tioned survey.  By  way  of  introduction,  the 
students  were  told  to  state  their  name  and 
their  favorite  season  of  the  year.  When  it 
was  my  daughter's  turn,  she  said,  "My  name 
is  Sara  and  I  have  better  things  to  do  than  to 
sit  here  and  let  you  analyze  me."  She  then 
rose  from  her  seat  and  returned  to  her  civics 
class. 

But  the  mother  goes  on  to  ask  in  her 
letter  that  the  Senate  please  ensure 
that  this  type  of  psychological  manipu- 
lation will  not  continue  to  be  a  part  of 
the  school  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Allen,  TX.  October  30, 1993. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  intense  concern  about  the  non- 
academic  subjects,  invasive  questionnaires, 
and  psychological  therapy  being  forced  upon 
students  in  our  public  schools  without  either 
the  permission  or  knowledge  of  parents— a 
subject  in  which,  1  believe,  you  are  also  in- 
terested. Please  allow  me  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. 

Last  year,  my  15-year-old  daughter,  who 
was  a  student  in  Colorado  School  District  11, 
came  home  from  school  one  day  and  told  me 


about  a  survey  she  had  been  given  instruc- 
tions to  complete  during  algebra  class.  I 
would  not  have  known  about  this  survey  if 
she  hadn't  mentioned  it  since  the  school  did 
not  notify  parents  they  were  administering 
it.  The  survey  was  unrelated  to  the  subject 
of  mathematics;  instead,  questions  were 
asked  about  students'  emotions  and  out-of- 
school  behavior,  attitudes  about  parents, 
home  life  (including  behavior  of  parents  and 
siblings),  and  a  variety  or  other  invasive  in- 
quiries. The  purpose  of  this  survey,  the  stu- 
dents were  told,  was  to  identify  those  stu- 
dents who  would  "benefit"  from  a  thera- 
peutic support  group.  My  daughter  who  was 
reluctant  to  submit  to  this  type  of  non-aca- 
demic exercise,  refused  to  respond  to  the  sur- 
vey. She  wrote  "none  of  your  business" 
across  the  questionnaire  and  signed  her 
name  to  the  incomplete  form. 

Two  weeks  later,  she  was  told  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  her  first  period  class  and  go  to  an- 
other room;  she  was  not  given  the  reason  for 
this  order.  When  she  arrived,  she  was  told  to 
sit  down  and  participate  in  a  "support 
grroup,"  for  which  she  had  been  selected, 
based  on  her  "responses"  to  the  above-men- 
tioned survey.  By  way  of  introduction,  the 
students  were  told  to  state  their  name  and 
their  favorite  season  of  the  year.  When  it 
was  my  daughter's  turn,  she  said.  "My  name 
is  Sara  and  I  have  better  things  to  do  than  to 
sit  here  and  let  you  analyze  me."  She  then 
rose  from  her  seat  and  returned  to  her  civics 
class. 

When  she  told  me  about  this  Incident.  I 
was  proud  of  her  willingness  to  stand  up  for 
her  beliefs,  in  spite  of  potential  disciplinary 
action  by  her  school.  I  have  instilled  in  my 
children  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  what  these  rights  mean  to  us  as  citizens. 
Our  family  does  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
the  tenets  of  popular  psychology,  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  our  family  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  not  to  participate  in  co- 
erced support  group  therapy  in  a  public 
school. 

After  my  daughter's  refusal  to  participate 
in  this  support  group  occurred,  she  was 
treated  differently  by  some  of  her  teachers — 
they  viewed  her  as  disrespectful  and  unco- 
operative— and  1  was  finally  forced  to  remove 
her  from  the  Colorado  state  school  system. 
Please  ensure  that  this  psychological  manip- 
ulation will  not  continue  to  be  part  of  our 
public  school  system,  or  added  to  the  new 
education  strategy.  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Susan  L.  Gabriel. 

(Mrs.  MURRAY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
these  things  simply  should  not  happen 
without  parental  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. 

Let  me  clarify  here  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  right  of 
the  school  districts  to  conduct  these 
sorts  of  surveys  or  support  groups. 
That  decision  is  up  to  the  local  school 
district.  My  amendment  only  deals 
with  the  parents'  right  to  know  that 
their  child  might  be  involved  in  that 
activity  and  consent  to  the  activity. 

Some  will  argue  that  there  is  really 
not  much  wrong  with  Senator  Hatch's 
amendment  of  1978.  the  protection  of 
pupil  rights  amendment — section  439  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
They  will  argue  that  we  can  manipu- 
late that  law  a  little  bit  to  solve  the 
problem. 


Well,  I  think  that  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  start.  What  I  want  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Jeffords,  to  be  concerned 
about  are  the  problems  that  we  have 
with  that  approach;  and  that  their  at- 
tempts to  change  that  law.  as  legiti- 
mate as  it  might  be,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  because  of  the  inability  to 
show  the  direct  relationship  between 
Federal  funding  and  the  activity  in 
question. 

I  checked  into  the  1978  law.  If  it  is 
not  working,  why  is  it  not  working?  We 
just  ran  into  this  terrible  regulatory 
black  hole,  let  me  call  it. 

So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Riley 
at  the  Department  of  Education  and 
raised  some  questions  to  clarify  the 
1978  law  and  its  implications  for  par- 
ents. 

Remember,  in  10  years,  since  the  reg- 
ulations were  promulgated,  we  have 
only  had  17  cases  reach  the  threshold  of 
an  investigation.  Many  other  parents 
have  not  been  able  to  get  through  all 
the  burdensome  hoops. 

The  law.  as  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hatch,  in  1978  has  two 
major  provisions.  First,  to  ensure  that 
schools  allow  parents  to  review  in- 
structional materials  used  in  Depart- 
ment of  Education  funded  research  or 
experimentation  programs  or  projects; 
and,  second,  to  ensure  that  parents 
give  written  permission  before  Depart- 
ment-funded psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric testing  or  treatment  is  under- 
taken involving  minor  children  who 
are  thereby  required  to  provide  ele- 
ments of  personal  information  listed  in 
the  law. 

Let  me  explain  why  the  1978  law  usu- 
ally proves  ineffective  in  practice.  The 
regulations  drafted  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  protection  of  pupil 
rights  amendment  simply  place  an 
undue  burden  on  parents.  First,  parents 
must  prove  that  they  attempted  a  reso- 
lution at  the  local  level.  They  must 
prove  that  the  development  and/or  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  is  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation funds. 

They  must  prove  that  the  activity 
that  they  find  offensive  meets  the  defi- 
nition of  a  research  or  experimentation 
program  or  project  under  the  regula- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  going  to 
local  people  to  solve  this,  but  a  terrible 
burden  when  you  have  to  prove  that 
you  have  attempted  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict locally. 

If  the  conditions  appear  to  exist  that 
are  spelled  out  in  the  law,  then  parents 
must  get  through  each  and  every  one  of 
the  following  hoops  for  the  Family 
Compliance  Office  at  the  Department 
of  Education  to  investigate. 

Parents  must  prove  that  the  specific 
activity  that  they  find  offensive  is 
funded  with  Department  of  Education 
funds.  They  must  prove  that  their  child 
is  directly  affected  by  the  activity  in 


question.  They  must  prove  that  the  ac- 
tivity meets  the  definition  of  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  testing  or 
treatment  in  the  regulation.  They 
must  prove  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  activity  is  to  reveal  private  infor- 
mation protected  under  the  act. 

They  must  prove  that  the  school  has 
not  received  their  written  consent. 
They  must  prove  that  they  attempted 
to  resolve  the  conflict  at  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  levels  before  fil- 
ing a  complaint  with  the  Family  Com- 
pliance Office  at  the  Department  of 
Education  in  Washington. 

Madam  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of 
this  1978  law,  unfortunately,  the  burden 
on  parents  is  so  heavy,  so  terribly 
heavy,  that  they  understandably  feel 
powerless  to  protect  their  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  Secretary  Riley's  letter 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  pupil 
rights  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Education, 

The  Secretary, 

October  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  9.  In  response  to  your 
questions,  my  staff  has  prepared  the  enclosed 
set  of  responses.  I  hope  you  will  find  this  in- 
formation useful  and  will  contact  me  if  I 
may  be  of  further  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Riley. 

Enclosure. 

Pupil  Protection  Act 

The  Family  Policy  Compliance  Office  also 
administers  the  Protection  of  Pupil  Rights 
Amendment  (PPRA)  and  is  responsible  for 
investigating  alleged  violations  of  PPRA  and 
its  implementing  regulations,  the  Student 
Rights  in  Research.  Experimental  Activities, 
and  Testing  Regulations.  Section  439  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  20  U.S.C. 
§  1232h.  See  also  34  CFR  Part  98. 

The  law  has  two  major  purposes.  These  are: 

To  ensure  that  schools  allow  parents  to  re- 
view instructional  materials  used  in  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  funded  research  or 
experimentation  programs  or  projects  (34 
CFR  §98.3);  and 

To  ensure  that  parents  give  written  per- 
mission before  Department-funded  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  testing  or  treatment 
is  undertaken  involving  minor  children  who 
are  thereby  required  to  provide  elements  of 
personal  information  listed  in  the  regula- 
tions (34  CFR  §98.4). 

The  specific  questions  you  raised  with  re- 
gard to  PPRA  are  addressed  below. 

Issue:  What  must  a  parent  do  to  trigger  en- 
forcement under  the  Act? 

Response:  Parents  who  believe  that  their 
rights  under  PPRA  may  have  been  violated 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Department 
by  writing  the  Family  Policy  Compliance  Of- 
fice. Complaints  must  contain  specific  alle- 
gations of  fact  giving  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  violation  of  PPRA  occurred.  The 
regulations  require  the  Family  Policy  Com- 
pliance Office  to  undertake  a  review  of  a 
complaint  alleging  a  violation  of  §98.3  if  the 
following  conditions  ajJpear  to  exist: 


(1)  The  development  and/or  administration 
of  the  program  is  supported  with  funds,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  provided  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

(2)  The  complainant  is  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian of  a  student  directly  affected  by  the  ac- 
tivity; 

(3)  The  activity  meets  the  definition  of  re- 
search or  experimentation  program  or 
project  found  in  §98. 3(b); 

(4)  The  complainant  has  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  apparent  conflict  at  the  appro- 
priate local  and  State  levels  (if  a  State  com- 
plaint procedure  exists)  before  filing  the 
complaint  with  the  Department. 

For  complaints  alleging  violation  of  §96.4. 
the  Department  Is  required  to  investigate  a 
complaint  only  if  all  of  the  following  condi- 
tions appear  to  exist: 

(1)  The  activity  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
complaint  is  supported  with  funds  supplied. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

(2)  The  complainant  is  either  a  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  student,  or  the  student  if  an 
adult  or  emancipated  minor,  who  is  directly 
affected  by  the  activity. 

(3)  The  activity  meets  the  definition  of 
psychiatric  or  psychological  examination, 
test,  or  treatment  in  §96.4(0(1)  and 
§98.4(0(2)  of  the  regulations. 

(4)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  activity  is 
to  reveal  any  of  the  information  listed  in 
§98.4(a)(lH7). 

(5)  The  school  district  or  other  recipient  of 
funds  has  not  obtained  prior  written  consent 
of  the  student's  parent. 

(6)  The  complainant  has  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  apparent  conflict  at  the  appro- 
priate local  and  State  levels  (if  a  State  com- 
plaint procedure  exists)  before  filing  the 
complaint  with  the  Department. 

Once  the  Department  receives  a  valid  com- 
plaint— one  that  meets  the  conditions  de- 
scribed above— the  Family  Policy  Compli- 
ance Office  provides  written  notice  to  the 
educational  agency  that  includes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  alleged  violation.  The  written 
notice  also  informs  the  educational  agency 
that  the  Office  will  investigate  the  com- 
plaint and  that  the  agency  may  submit  a 
written  response  to  the  allegation(s).  The  Of- 
fice will  provide  the  educational  agency  with 
a  "response  form"  that,  when  completed, 
will  aid  in  the  investigation.  If  the  agency 
does  not  submit  a  written  response  to  the  al- 
legation(s)  presented,  the  Office  may  at  that 
point  make  a  determination  based  on  the 
available  information  as  provided  by  the 
complainant. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  complaint  and 
the  notice  to  the  educational  agency,  the 
parties  may  submit  further  written  or  oral 
arguments.  The  evidence  received  by  the 
parties  will  be  examined  in  light  of  the  cri- 
teria explained  above  to  determine  whether 
a  PPRA  violation  has  occurred. 

The  Family  Policy  Compliance  Office  pro- 
vides the  complainant  and  the  educational 
agency  a  written  notice  of  the  findings  and 
the  basis  for  the  findings.  If  a  violation  has 
occurred,  that  office  will  provide  the  agency 
with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
steps  that  it  must  take  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  The  educational  agency  is 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
achieve  voluntary  compliance. 

If  the  educational  agency  does  not  comply 
during  the  period  of  time  set  by  the  Family 
Policy  Compliance  Office,  the  Department 
may.  at  its  discretion,  initiate  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions:  (1)  withhold  further  pay- 
ments; (2)  issue  a  complaint  to  compel  com- 
pliance through  a  cease-and-desist  order;  or 
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(3)  terminate  eligibility  to  receive  funding 
under  an  applicable  program.  However,  as  in 
the  Department's  experience  in  administer- 
ing FERPA.  we  have  never  had  to  take  such 
action  because  voluntary  compliance  has  al- 
ways been  secured. 

Issue:  What  is  the  standard  of  proof  re- 
quired under  the  Act?  How  does  a  parent 
meet  the  necessary  standards  of  proof?  How 
Is  a  parent  protected  if  he  or  she  cannot 
meet  the  necessary  standard  of  proof? 

Response:  As  explained  above,  complaints 
must  contain  specific  allegations  of  fact  giv- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion of  PPRA  occurred  and  must  appear  to 
meet  the  conditions  listed  above  before  an 
investigation  is  initiated  by  the  Department. 
Following  its  investigation,  the  Family  Pol- 
icy Compliance  Office  provides  to  the  com- 
plainant and  the  educational  agency  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  its  findings  and  the  basis  for  its 
findings.  34  CFR  § 98.9(b).  The  regulations 
provide  that  "[i)f  the  Office  finds  that  the  re- 
cipient .  .  .  has  not  complied  with  [PPRA]" 
it  notifies  the  recipient  of  the  specific  steps 
that  it  must  take  to  comply.  34  CFR  §98.9(c) 
(emphasis  added).  There  is  no  other  "stand- 
ard of  proof  set  forth  in  the  statute  or  regu- 
lations, and  the  Department  interprets  this 
as  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  "preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence"  (more  likely  than  not) 
standard  used  in  civil  litigation.  That  is,  the 
Office  will  determine  whether  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  the  educational  agency 
has  not  complied  with  PPRA's  requirements. 
If  the  "standard  of  proof'  has  not  been  met. 
it  means  that  the  Department  has  found  that 
PPRA  was  not  violated. 

Issue:  How  many  cases  have  been  filed 
since  passage  of  the  Act? 

Response:  The  Family  Policy  Compliance 
Office  has  received  numerous  requests  for  in- 
vestigation of  allegations  of  violation  since 
the  regulations  were  promulgated.  However, 
valid  complaints  are  restricted  to  those  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  testing  that  meet  the 
above  criteria.  "Complaints"  received  in 
writing  that  do  not  meet  the  above  delin- 
eated criteria  are  treated  as  inquiries  for  in- 
formation about  PPRA  requirements.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Family  Policy  Compliance  Of- 
fice responds  to  numerous  calls  of  concern 
and  requests  for  information  by  telephone 
from  parents  regarding  the  applicability  of 
PPRA  to  certain  programs  and  for  informa- 
tion regarding  our  investigation  procedures. 
The  Department  has  initiated  investigation 
into  17  formal  complaints  alleging  violation 
of  PPRA. 

However,  no  school  district  or  State  edu- 
cational agency  has  had  funding  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  our  investigations.  The  school 
districts  or  State  educational  agencies  in 
question  voluntarily  brought  their  activities 
Into  compliance  with  PPRA.  Additionally, 
some  of  the  complaints  investigated  were 
later  found  to  be  invalid  because  no  Depart- 
ment funds  were  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
activities  in  question,  although  it  may  have 
been  initially  believed  by  the  parent  that  De- 
partment funds  were  involved.  As  a  matter 
of  note,  the  last  three  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Family  Policy  Compliance  Of- 
fice resulted  in  two  State  departments  of 
education  and  one  local  school  district 
adopting  agreements  with  the  Department  to 
Implement  policies  in  compliance  with 
PPRA. 

Issue:  How  many  cases  were  deemed  incon- 
clusive because  the  parents  were  unable  to 
meet  the  necessary  standard  of  proof? 

Response:  We  understand  your  question  to 
be  how  many  allegations  of  violation  of 
PPRA   have   been  deemed  inconclusive  be- 


cause we  determined  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  an  investigation  were  not  satis- 
fied. Our  records  are  not  kept  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  provide  this  information. 

Issue:  Are  there  other  federal  educational 
laws,  beyond  the  Protection  of  Pupil  Rights 
Amendment,  which  grant  protection  to  spe- 
cific parties?  (Such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.)  If  so,  what  Is  the  standard  of  proof 
under  those  laws? 

Response:  It  would  take  us  additional  time 
to  review  all  the  education  laws  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  a  summary  of  the  statutes 
that  grant  protection  to  specific  parties. 

Issue:  How  are  the  funds  tracked  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  know  which  activities  are  fed- 
erally funded  and  thus,  must  follow  the  no- 
tice requirements  of  the  Protection  of  Pupil 
Rights  Amendment? 

Response:  PPRA  and  the  implementing 
regulations  apply  to  programs,  projects,  and 
testing  if  Department  funds  are  involved  in 
either  their  development  or  implementation. 
The  Department  maintains  information 
about  the  award  of  grants  (discretionary  and 
formula)  and  contracts  to  States  and  local 
educational  agencies.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  maintain  a  listing  of  specific 
programs,  projects,  or  other  activities  con- 
ducted with  these  funds.  The  Department  re- 
lies on  the  States  to  account  for  the  use  of 
such  funds.  In  conducting  a  PPRA  investiga- 
tion, we  work  with  the  school  district  and/or 
State  department  of  education  to  make  this 
determination. 

As  noted  above,  complaints  filed  with  the 
Department  under  PPRA  must  include  evi- 
dence of  attempted  resolution  at  the  local 
level— and  at  the  State  level  if  a  State  reso- 
lution process  exists.  Should  the  above  con- 
ditions exist,  however,  parents  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Family  Policy  Compli- 
ance Office,  providing  adequate  information 
to  substantiate  their  allegation  that  a  viola- 
tion of  PPRA  has  occurred. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
one  mother  attempting  to  come  under 
the  protections  of  the  Pupil  Protection 
Act,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  local  school 
district  superintendent  asking  that  her 
child  not  be  involved  in  any  school  ac- 
tivity listed  under  the  Pupil  Protection 
Act  unless  she  was  first  given  access  to 
the  relevant  materials  and  her  written 
consent  was  obtained. 

In  other  words,  this  parent  was  doing 
exactly  what  she  thought  the  1978  law 
gave  her  a  right  to  do.  Her  letter  de- 
scribes the  superintendent's  answer  as 
follows: 

Both  the  Mentor  Board  and  staff  are  com- 
mitted to  full  compliance  with  all  applicable 
laws  governing  the  District.  However,  we 
[meaning  the  school  superintendent  and  the 
school  district]  cannot  and  will  not  modify 
our  entire  approach  to  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict based  upon  a  Federal  statute  which  has 
only  limited  application  to  our  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

November  2, 1993. 
Hon.  Senator  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.nator  Grassley:  I  am  writing  you 
to  express  my  frustration  with  the  present 
condition  of  our  education  system.  There 


was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago.  when  our  com- 
munities and  schools  were  very  close  *  *  * 
functioning  as  one  and  benefiting  all.  We 
sent  our  children  off  to  school  where  they 
could  acquire  all  of  the  tools  necessary  to 
function  as  a  responsible  and  contributing 
adult.  They  learned  of  the  academics  *  *  * 
English,  Math,  Science,  Geography  *  •  *  etc. 
from  textbooks.  They  learned  social  graces 

*  *  *  fairness,  politeness,  compassion,  civic 
duty,  etc.  through  participation  in  activities 
with  other  children  and  by  following  exam- 
ples set  by  fine  teachers.  That  was  their  en- 
vironment *  *  *  a  kind,  compassionate, 
knowledgeable  teacher  leading  by  example 
and  focused  on  rigorous  academics.  Parents 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  teachers,  reinforc- 
ing what  they  had  learned  that  day  in  school 

*  *  *  trusting  their  children's  schools  and 
teachers.  This  system  built,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  build.  America  *  *  *  or  so  we  were 
taught. 

Early  this  century  "social  engineering" 
utilizing  the  tools  of  the  psychologist's  trade 
began  to  find  its  way  into  our  classrooms.  It 
was  harmless  enough  at  its  inception  *  *  * 
just  a  way  of  more  formally  instructing  the 
social  skills.  Time  spent  in  this  area  was 
minimal.  But  as  the  decades  rolled  by,  it 
began  to  "eat  into"  the  time  set  aside  for 
academics  *  *  •  the  primary  reason  for  the 
children  being  there.  True  academics  moved 
further  and  further  into  the  background 
while  psychological  assessments  and  later, 
manipulations,  moved  to  the  foreground.  It 
happened  so  gradually  *  *  •  most  parents 
were  lulled  to  sleep  *  *  *  comfortable  in 
their  trusting  relationship  with  the  schools. 
This,  after  all,  was  a  better  way  to  build 
America  *  *  *  or  so  we  were  told. 

Today  *  *  *  our  students,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators alike  *  *  *  spend  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  time  pursuing  the  psy- 
chology of  it  all.  Our  schools,  once  the  place 
of  academics,  are  now  devoting  most  time, 
energy  and  money  to  the  "feel-good"  cur- 
riculum. I  would  wager  that  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son alone  that  our  schools  have  deteriorated 
in  their  ability  to  teach.  Our  schools  are  pro- 
ducing illiterate  adults  *  *  *  but  ones  that 
feel  good  about  being  so. 

School  administrators  were  quick  to  see 
this  as  a  wonderful  way  to  run  the  schools 

*  *  *  a  reduction  in  measurable  academics, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  unmeasurable 
psychological  assessments  and  counseling. 
Remember,  these  are  not  just  measurable 
and  unmeasurable  as  it  applies  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  also  as  it  applies  to  the  schools 

*  *  *  who  all  the  time  demand  (and  get)  larg- 
er budgets.  It  is  by  their  implicit  design  that 
there  is  no  real  means  of  accounting  when 
our  school  administrators  fail.  We  parents 
can  no  longer  measure  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  our  school  systems  *  *  *  all  we're  to 
do  is  feed  it  more  money  and  more  children. 

All  this  has  come  to  a  head  recently 
throughout  the  country  and  it  has  driven  a 
powerful  wedge  between  the  schools  and  the 
community.  No  longer  can  the  schools  be 
given  our  trust  "Carte  Blanche",  and  for 
good  reason  *  *  *  our  privacy  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  families  have  been  breached  by 
the  psychological  assessing  and  the  record- 
ing of  these  assessments  in  computer 
databases  throughout  the  nation.  Tech- 
nology has  made  it  a  snap. 

Who  knows  what  future  uses  (or  misuses) 
of  this  information  will  be  *  *  *  who  knew  of  ■ 
what  use  (or  misuse)  the  recording  of  infor- 
mation in  Germany  would  bring  to  the 
world?  Much  of  that  data  was  collected  by 
documenting  the  results  of  harmless  "men- 
tal" testing  (currently  referred  to  as  "coun- 


seling") done  in  the  1920's  and  30's.  Can  what 
followed  there  happen  here?  Probably  not. 
thankfully  *  *  *  but  none  of  us  can  answer 
definitely  not.  A  decade  ago  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  presume  that  the  Berlin 
wall  would  no  longer  stand  *  •  *  that  the 
USSR  would  disassemble  Itself.  Who  knows 
for  certain  what  our  future  Is?  What  will  the 
seemingly  Innocent  aspects  of  this  "class- 
room psychology"  mutate  into  in  the  coming 
years? 

Many  parents  have  recently  submitted 
"Hatch"  letters  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
to  their  children's  schools  in  an  effort  to 
combat  this  problem.  The  response  that  my 
husband  and  I  received  from  our  district  su- 
perintendent includes  the  following  para- 
graph, which  pretty  well  sums  up  their  lack 
of  respect  for  the  parents  of  those  students 
entrusted  to  them: 

"Both  the  Mentor  Board  and  staff  are  com- 
mitted to  full  compliance  with  all  applicable 
laws  governing  the  District.  However,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  modify  our  entire  ap- 
proach to  education  in  the  District  based 
upon  a  federal  statute  which  has  only  lim- 
ited application  to  our  program." 

What  a  reply.  We  express  our  genuine  con- 
cerns and  respectfully  request  a  review  of 
curriculum,  and  this  guy  crawls  into  a  legal 
shell.  Perhaps  that  shell  is  one  of  our  prob- 
lems. Imagine  the  frustration  and  mistrust 
that  this  kind  of  response  breeds  in  our  com- 
munity. I  know  how  it  affected  us  *  *  *  I  can 
only  imagine  how  it  affected  those  with  reli- 
gious convictions,  who  take  very  seriously 
many  of  the  items  on  the  list  that  my  hus- 
band and  I  had  no  problem  with. 

Is  this  all  only  a  mistrust  of  the  schools  by 
the  parents?  Is  this  a  one-way  street?  No 

*  *  *  as  parents  have  awakened  to  what's 
happened,  they  are  increasingly  viewed  as 
threats  to  school  budgets.  We  see  the 
schools'  mistrust  of  parents  demonstrated 
through  actions  like  the  earmarking  of  $10 
million  by  the  NEA  for  campaigning  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  "voucher"  initiative  in  Califor- 
nia. What  does  the  NEA  fear?  If  parents 
choose  another  school  for  their  child,  won't 
the  child's  new  teachers  be  members  of  the 
NEA.  as  well?  Or  do  they  fear  that  new 
schools  will  spring  up  dedicated  to  measur- 
able academics?  Is  that  perhaps  more  work? 
Is  it  too  measurable?  Do  they  fear  that  a 
precedence  is  being  set  by  the  upward-spiral- 
ing  numbers  of  "home  schoolers"? 

The  mistrust,  in  both  directions,  is  the  de- 
structive force  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 
One  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  strengthen 
one  of  the  core  philosophies  of  America  *  •  • 
our  rights  to  privacy.  What  harm  can  come 
of  creating  laws  that  enhance  the  sanctity  of 
the   family   *  *  *   that   reaffirm   our  rights 

*  *  *  that  secure  further  our  freedoms?  This 
will  be  the  first  step  in  healing  the  division 
between  community  and  school  *  *  *  we 
could  once  again  hand  over  our  most  treas- 
ured gifts  *  *  *  our  children  *  *  *  to  go  and 
learn  to  love  learning  *  *  *  secure  in  know- 
ing that  the  right  to  privacy  within  our  fam- 
ily unit  is  protected  by  "We,  the  people  *  *  * 
This  is  the  way  America  was  built  *  *  *  this 
we  know. 

We  must  enact  much  stronger  legislation 
at  the  local.  State  and  Federal  levels  of  our 
country  to  halt  this  invasion  of  our  homes. 
Will  the  passing  of  new  laws,  or  the  strength- 
ening of  existing  ones,  stop  the  sapping  of 
time  from  true  "academics"?  Will  it  stop  the 
foolish  waste  of  money?  No  *  *  *  but  what  it 
can  do  is  to  stop  the  erosion  of  our  rights 
and  freedoms,  the  rest  of  what  ails  the  learn- 
ing community  will  be  taken  care  of  In  the 
home,  at  local  board  meetings  and  at  the 


polls  *  *  *  perhaps  that's  why  I  decided  to 
write  this  on  election  day.  We.  the  parents, 
are  taking  our  schools  back.  But  we  need 
help  from  those  legislators  who  still  truly 
believe  that  serving  the  public's  interest  is 
an  honor. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jane  F.  Ponn. 

Parent. 

The  Rights  of  Parents  and  Students  Re- 
garding Public  and  Private  School  Edu- 
cation 

Considering  the  diversity  of  curricular 
matters  being  discussed  in  both  public  and 
private  school  today,  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  parents  know  their  rights  and  the 
rights  of  their  children  under  law.  It  is 
equally  important  that  parents  inform  the 
school  authorities,  in  the  institution  where 
their  child  attends,  that  they  desire  to  have 
access  to  and  opportunity  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  curricula  their  child  will  be 
taught  before  the  child  is  subjected  to  the 
material  in  class. 

It  does  not  go  without  saying  that  much  of 
what  is  being  taught  as  "truth"  and  "fact" 
in  schools  today  is  directly  contrary  to 
measurable  scientific  thought  and  tradi- 
tional family  values. 

The  recent  upsurge  of  parents  in  New  York 
City  regarding  materials  of  a  perverted  sex- 
ual orientation  that  were  being  thrust  upon 
their  children  at  the  first  grade  level,  is  it- 
self only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Educational  institutions  are  not  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  are  accountable  to 
local  school  boards,  which  in  turn,  are  ac- 
countable to  parents  and  the  public-at-large. 
Given  the  overall  mobility  of  our  society, 
whether  a  student  in  one  state  is  correctly 
taught  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  the  rest  of 
us.  Thus,  New  York's  problems  are  ours  as 
well. 

The  following  letter  is  a  model  by  which 
you  may  legally  inform  your  school  officials 
of  your  rightful  desires  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  your  child.  Read  it  carefully; 
then  copy  and  submit  it  to  your  local  school 
officials.  Be  certain  that  they  not  be  allowed 
to  ignore  your  request  for  a  copy  of  their 
"policy  statement  on  procedures  for  parental 
permission  requirements." 

This  is  your  right  under  the  law. 

The  original  letter  was  reprinted  from  How 
Good  is  Your  School?  by  Sally  D.  Reed.  Na- 
tional Council  for  Better  Education,  Capital 
Headquarters,  Washington,  DC  20070-0158. 

Some  minor  modifications  were  made  to 
the  original  letter  by  the  SYSOP  of  the 
OHPIN  BBS.  These  changes  were  additions 
to  the  original  text,  and  were  included  to 
eliminate  what  we  considered  to  be  potential 
loopholes. 

Parents'  Name(s): 

Date: 

Street  Address,  City,  State. 

Zip: 

I    am    the    parent    of  ,    who   attends 

school.  Under  U.S.  legislation  and  court  deci- 
sion, parents  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  children's  education,  and  pupils 
have  certain  rights  which  the  schools  may 
not  deny. 

Parents  have  the  right  to  be  assured  that 
their  children's  beliefs  and  moral  values  are 
not  undermined  by  the  schools.  Pupils  have 
their  right  to  have  and  to  hold  their  values 
and  moral  standards  without  direct  or  indi- 
rect manipulations  by  the  schools'  supple- 
mentary assignments. 

Under  the  Hatch  Amendment,  I  hereby  re- 
quest that  my  child  not  be  involved  in  any 
school  activities  or  material  listed  below  un- 


less I  have  first  reviewed  all  the  relevant  ma- 
terials and  have  given  my  prior  written  con- 
sent for  their  use: 

Psychological  and  psychiatric  treatment 
or  testing  that  is  designed  to  affect  behav- 
ioral, emotional  or  attitudinal  characteris- 
tics of  an  individual  or  designed  to  elicit  In- 
formation about  attitudes,  habits,  traits, 
opinions,  beliefs  or  feelings  of  an  individual 
or  group; 

Values  clarification,  use  of  moral  dilem- 
mas, discussion  of  religious  or  moral  stand- 
ards, role-playing  or  open-ended  discussions 
of  situations  involving  moral  issues,  and  sur- 
vival games  including  life/death  decision  ex- 
ercises: 

Contrived  incidents  for  self-revelation; 
sensitivity  training,  group  encounter  ses- 
sions, talk-in,  magic  circle  techniques,  self- 
evaluation  and  auto-critlcism;  strategies  de- 
signed for  self-disclosure  including  the  keep- 
ing of  a  diary  or  a  journal  or  a  log  book; 

Sociograms.  sociodrama:  psychodrama; 
blindfolded  walks;  isolation  techniques; 
death  education,  including  abortion,  eutha- 
nasia, suicide,  use  of  violence,  and  discus- 
sions of  death  and  dying; 

Curricula  pertaining  to  drugs  and  alcohol: 

Nuclear  war,  nuclear  policy  and  nuclear 
classroom  games; 

Globalism,  one-world  government  or  anti- 
nationalistic  curricula; 

Discussion  and  testing  on  interpersonal  re- 
lationships; discussions  of  attitudes  towards 
parents  and  parenting; 

Educating  in  human  sexuality,  including 
pre-marital  sex.  extra-marital  sex,  contra- 
ception, abortion,  homosexuality,  group  sex 
and  marriages,  prostitution,  incest,  bestial- 
ity, masturbation,  divorce,  population  con- 
trol, and  roles  of  males  and  females;  sex  be- 
havior and  attitudes  of  student  and  family; 

Pornography  and  any  materials  containing 
profanity  and'or  sexual  explicitness; 

Guided  fantasy  techniques;  hypnotic  tech- 
niques; imagery  and  suggestology; 

Discussions  of  witchcraft,  occultism,  the 
supernatural,  and  Eastern  mysticism; 

Political  and/or  religious  affiliations  of 
student  or  family; 

Income  of  family; 

Non-academic  personality  tests;  question- 
naires on  personal  and  family  life  attitudes. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  preserve  my 
child's  rights  under  the  Protection  of  Pupil 
Rights  Amendment  (The  Hatch  Amendment) 
to  the  General  Education  Provision  Act.  and 
under  its  regulations  as  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  September  6,  1984,  which 
became  effective  November  12,  1984. 

These  regulations  provide  a  procedure  for 
filing  complaints  first  at  the  local  level,  and 
then  when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. If  a  voluntary  remedy  fails,  federal 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  those  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  send  me  a  sub- 
stitute written  response  to  this  letter,  at- 
taching a  copy  of  your  policy  statement  on 
procedures  for  parental  permission  require- 
ments, to  notify  all  my  child's  teachers,  and 
to  keep  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  my  child's 
permanent  file. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Note,  please,  what 
the  superintendent  said.  He  said  that 
the  Pupil  Protection  Act  had  only  lim- 
ited application  to  his  programs. 

Secretary  Riley's  response  to  my 
questions  about  the  protection  of  the 
pupil  rights  amendment,  combined 
with  Mrs.  Ponn's  letter  about  the  re- 
sponse  from   her  local   school   super- 
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intendent,  confirms  my  belief  that  this 
law  provides  little  practical  protection 
for  parents.  And  my  statistical  proof 
that  in  10  years  since  the  regulations 
were  promulgated,  only  17  requests 
have  gotten  through  all  these  hoops  to 
even  be  investigated.  Only  17  cases 
have  been  investigated  since  the  regu- 
lations were  completed  in  1984. 

However,  I  have  received  more  than 
17  letters  of  complaint  in  just  the  last 
10  days,  since  my  amendment  has  been 
out  for  public  discussion. 

So.  turning  then,  to  my  amendment, 
it  takes  a  more  concrete  approach.  It 
says  that  a  Goals-2000-funded  school 
cannot  do  activities  involving  survey- 
ing, analyzing,  or  evaluating  the  per- 
sonal values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sex- 
ual behavior  of  a  student  unless  it  gets 
prior  written  consent  of  the  student,  if 
emancipated,  or  parent  if  the  student 
is  not  emancipated.  It  further  requires 
that  the  parent  or  guardian  have  ac- 
cess to  curriculum  materials  or  infor- 
mation regarding  activities  relevant  to 
the  development  or  assessment  of  per- 
sonal values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sex- 
ual behavior  of  a  student  before  the  im- 
plementation of  such  curriculum,  use 
of  such  materials,  or  occurrence  of 
such  activity. 

The  school  districts  can  do  anything 
they  want  to  with  Federal  money  or 
their  own  money.  They  can  offer  all 
these  approaches  that  they  want.  I 
would  not  presume  to  interfere  in  a 
school  district's  right  to  do  that. 

I  only  say— based  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  for  parents  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation of  their  children — that  the  par- 
ent has  a  right  to  know  about  these  ac- 
tivities and  look  at  the  material. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  note 
what  my  amendment  does  not  require. 
Some  of  this  will  be  for  purposes  of  em- 
phasis because  I  have  stated  it  before. 
It  does  not  require  that  parents  prove 
the  activity  in  question  is  federally 
funded  or  what  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  activity  is.  That  is  a  very  major 
stumbling  block  to  getting  the  relief 
that  Senator  Hatch  meant  to  get  for 
parents  in  the  1978  law. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  parent 
prove  that  the  activity  is  research  or 
experimental  in  nature.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  a  parent  to  show  to 
get  relief.  All  the  parent  has  to  dem- 
onstrate is  that  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion involves  personal  values,  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior  of 
their  child  and  that  their  written  con- 
sent was  not  obtained.  As  a  parent,  do 
you  think  that  you  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  know  that  your  child  is  being 
questioned  about  their  personal  values, 
about  their  attitudes,  and  about  their 
beliefs  about  their  sexual  behavior?  I 
think  most  parents  would  want  to 
know  that.  Actually,  I  think  most  par- 
ents think  they  would  have  that  right 
now. 


Madam  President,  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  unduly  burden  school  districts.  Note 
that  my  amendment  does  not  tell 
school  districts  how  they  are  to  gain 
written  consent  from  parents.  Some 
school  districts  will  probably  simply 
add  a  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  parents  to  sign,  telling  them  that 
their  children  will  be  involved  in  these 
kinds  of  activities  at  times.  Most  par- 
ents would  probably  sign  such  a  form 
carte  blanche.  But  for  parents  who 
truly  want  to  be  involved  on  a  daily 
basis  in  their  child's  educational  ac- 
tivities, the  school  would  need  to  con- 
tact them  before  this  particular  activ- 
ity took  place. 

The  latest  social  science  research 
shows  what  many  of  us  have  believed 
all  along,  that  the  family  is  the  best 
available  institution  to  foster  healthy, 
happy  and  well-adjusted  children. 
These  children  are  best  able  and  most 
likely  to  excel  in  every  area  of  life,  in- 
cluding school.  True  education  reform 
must  foster  the  family  as  the  most 
basic  unit  of  our  society.  In  fostering 
the  family,  children  will  learn  and  be- 
come fruitful  citizens.  When  schools 
are  acting  behind  the  backs  of  parents 
to  influence  the  values,  attitudes,  be- 
liefs, or  sexual  behavior  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  does  not  foster  the  family. 
And  that  would  be  true  even  if  there  is 
no  ill  intent.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  ill  intent  on  the  part  of 
schools  to  do  that. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
providing  this  needed  information  for 
parents  and  families.  I  have  received 
additional  letters  from  parents  in  Ar- 
kansas, Georgia,  Indiana,  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Washington,  who  have 
had  activities  of  this  nature  take  place 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 

I  thought  I  would  go  into  just  one 
survey  that  was  being  given  in  my 
State,  just  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  parents  might  have  some 
concern  about.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
through  all  the  questions. 

There  were  questions  like: 

Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  bigot? 

Do  you  think  homosexuality  is  a  problem 
society  must  deal  with  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible? 

Do  you  think  people  are  born  homosexual 
or  do  you  think  they  choose  to  be  homo- 
sexual? 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  was  stolen 
from  Native  Americans  or  do  you  think  that 
it  was  rightfully  colonized  by  Europeans? 

Have  you  ever  rolled  up  your  car  windows 
in  a  predominantly  minority  neighborhood? 

Have  you  ever  rolled  up  your  windows  in  a 
predominantly  poor  white  neighborhood? 

How  would  you  feel  about  having  a  minor- 
ity as  a  physician? 

Then  it  lists  a  whole  bunch  of  nation- 
alities and  religions:  Irish-Americans. 
Hispanic-Americans,  Italian- Ameri- 
cans, African-Americans,  Eastern-In- 
dian-Americans,       British- Americans, 


French- Americans,  Polish- Americans, 
German-Americans,  Eastern-European- 
Americans,  Nordic-Americans,  Japa- 
nese-Americans, Vietnamese-Ameri- 
cans, native  Americans,  Middle-East- 
ern-Americans, Jews,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  then,  last,  "Others — 
Please  specify." 

Then  it  asks  a  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions where  you  are  supposed  to  put 
down  the  number  from  these  nationali- 
ties or  religious  groups. 

I  wonder  what  the  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  is  in  a  school  system? 
You  know,  the  American  school  system 
is  the  greatest  institution  of  the  de- 
mocratization of  American  society 
that  exists.  It  is  even  more  basic  than 
our  churches.  That  should  not  be,  but 
there  is  more  democratization  of 
American  society  that  goes  on  in  the 
schools  than  even  in  the  churches  of 
America. 

So  schools  ought  to  be  pulling  Amer- 
ican society  together,  not  leading  to 
the  Balkanization  of  American  society. 
It  seems  to  me  the  questions  I  am 
going  to  read  emphasizing  whether  you 
are  an  Irish-American,  a  Hispanic- 
American,  an  Italian-American,  an  Af- 
rican-American, or  whether  you  are  a 
Jew  or  a  Catholic  do  not  send  the  right 
signals  to  our  schoolchildren.  The 
questions  are: 

Which  of  the  above — 

Meaning  all  these  divisions  of  Amer- 
ican society  based  on  nationalities  and 
religion — 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  economy? 

When  are  we  in  the  business.  Madam 
President,  of  making  a  case  that  a  par- 
ticular subdivision  of  America  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  economic  decline  or 
for  a  depression? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  more 
susceptible  to  alcoholism? 

When  I  was  in  school,  there  was  not 
a  teacher  who  tried  to  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  one  division  of  America, 
based  on  nationality  or  religion,  was 
more  prone  to  alcoholism  than  another 
one.  Is  that  the  sort  of  signal  we  are 
supposed  to  be  sending  through  our 
educational  system,  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  certain  nationalities  that 
might  be  more  prone  to 'alcoholism 
than  others? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  the 
most  likely  to  raise  a  large  family? 

Is  that  geared  toward  Catholics, 
maybe?  Is  there  something  bad  about 
Catholicism?  Or  is  that  geared  toward 
Italians?  Or  would  that  be  geared  to- 
ward African-Americans?  Is  that  not  a 
nice  attitude  to  put  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people?  Is  that  going  to  bring 
America  together,  or  is  that  going  to 
tear  America  apart? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  most 
subject  to  suspicion  of  criminal  activity? 

I  will  let  you  guess  what  that  is 
geared  toward. 

Which  of  the  above  are  you  most  likely  to 
assume  does  not  speak  fluent  English? 


Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  most 
likely  to  have  any  connection  to  organized 
crime? 

Think  about  that  one.  We  all  know 
where  that  one  is  geared. 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  most 
likely  to  have  incomes  over  S50.000? 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  nec- 
essarily implies  hatred  or  not. 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  would  be 
most  likely  to  eliminate  an  entire  race? 

Here  we  have  kids  in  school  being 
asked  to  think  in  terms  of  what  divi- 
sion of  America — Irish-American,  His- 
panic-American, Italian-American,  Af- 
rican-American, Eastern-Indian-Amer- 
ican, British-American,  French-Amer- 
ican, Polish- American,  German-Amer- 
ican, Eastern-European- American,  Nor- 
dic-American, Japanese-American,  Vi- 
etnamese-American, native  American, 
Middle-Eastern-American,  Jews, 

Catholics,  or  Protestants — would  want 
to  eliminate  an  entire  race. 

Do  I  raise  any  questions  about  the 
school  being  able  to  test  this  way  if 
they  want  to?  No.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  school  can  test  this  way  if 
they  want  to.  All  I  say  as  a  parent. 
Madam  President,  is  you  have  a  right 
to  know  that  the  school  is  asking  these 
questions  of  your  child.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  know  that,  then  you  do  not 
have  enough  concern  about  your  kids 
and  you  do  not  have  to  exercise  your 
rights. 

Then  the  questionnaire  goes  on  to 
ask: 

Who  has  most  influenced  the  way  you  feel 
about  other  races?  With  whose  influence 
have  you  most  strongly  disagreed? 

Here  is  a  question: 

If  you  could  eliminate  an  entire  race, 
would  you? 

Do  we  want  our  kids  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
an  entire  race,  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  doing?  What  I  would 
want  to  teach  in  my  school  is  that  it 
was  wrong,  absolutely  wrong,  for  a  guy 
like  Adolf  Hitler  to  do  what  he  did  to 
the  Jewish  population  of  Europe.  No 
question  about  it. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  racism  in 
our  schools,  do  you  want  our  kids  to 
think  about  the  elimination  of  an  en- 
tire race?  We  want  to  teach  people  to 
get  along  with  each  other.  I  hope  it  is 
not  constitutionally  impermissible  to 
say  that  it  is  wrong  not  to  love  a  per- 
son that  is  a  little  bit  different  than 
you.  Agape  love,  meaning  that  you 
have  an  intense  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  your  fellow  man  or  woman. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  teaching  in 
school. 

We  had  an  amendment  before  us  ear- 
lier today  about  violence  in  schools. 
We  are  going  to  adopt  an  amendment, 
I  believe,  that  will  say  that  there  can- 
not be  any  Federal  rule  or  regulation 
that  keeps  a  teacher  from  protecting 
himself  or  herself  from  criminal  activ- 
ity that  might  be  going  on  in  a  school. 


If  we  start  using  our  schools  to  bring 
people  together  as  opposed  to  empha- 
sizing the  things  that  this  question- 
naire emphasizes,  we  might  not  have 
the  problems  of  criminal  activity  in 
our  schools.  We  in  America  have  to 
pull  together,  cooperate,  work  to- 
gether, love  each  other,  and  be  tolerant 
toward  each  other. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  ask  after  the  ques- 
tion, "If  you  could  eliminate  an  entire 
race,  would  you?  If  yes,  which  one?" 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  mother  who  sent  it  to 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  31,  1994. 

Dear  Senator  Grasslev:  I  have  been 
asked  to  submit  a  letter  stating  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Assessment  Test  given  in  the 
Bettendorf  Schools. 

In  the  school  year  of  1991-1992  my  sopho- 
more son  was  administered  the  test  in  his 
Social  Studies  class,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
test  was  not  always  administered  in  any  one 
certain  class.  My  son  informed  me  that  he 
only  chose  a  certain  few  questions  to  answer. 
After  reviewing  the  questions  on  the  test  and 
becoming  totally  upset  about  the  kind  of 
questions  being  asked  of  our  youth  I  would 
have  definitely  requested  that  my  son  not 
partake  in  the  test  taking  process  had  I 
known  this  was  to  be  given.  In  the  future  I 
will  request  my  children  going  through  the 
system  be  excluded  from  this  testing. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Susan  Gruenhagen. 

Bettendorf  Survey 

Note:  This  poll  is  entirely  anonymous  ex- 
cept for  your  sex  and  graduation  year.  Please 
answer  as  honestly  as  you  can. 

Are  you  male  or  female? 

What  year  are  you? 

Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  bigot? 

Do  you  think  homosexuality  is  a  problem 
society  must  deal  with  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible? 

Do  you  think  people  are  born  homosexual 
or  do  you  think  they  choose  to  be  homo- 
sexual? 

Do  you  think  everyone  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  United  States  citizen  should  be  made 
to  speak  a  minimal/function  amount  of  the 
English  language? 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  was  stolen 
from  native  Americans  or  do  you  think  it 
was  rightfully  colonized  by  Europeans? 

Have  you  ever  rolled  up  your  car  windows 
in  a  predominantly  minority  neighborhood? 

Have  you  ever  rolled  up  your  windows  in  a 
predominantly  poor  white  neighborhood? 

How  would  you  feel  about  having  a  minor- 
ity as  your  physician? 

Nationalities  and  religions: 

(1)  Irish- Americans 

(2)  Hispanic-Americans 

(3)  Italian-Americans 

(4)  African- Americans 

(5)  Eastern-Indian-Americans 

(6)  British-Americans 

(7)  French-Americans 

(8)  Polish-Americans 

(9)  German-Americans 

(10)  Eastem-European-Americans 

(11)  Nordic-Americans 

(12)  Japanese-Americans 


(13)  Viet  Namese-Amerlcans 

(14)  Native- Americans 

(15)  Middle-Eastern-Americans 

(16)  Jews 

(17)  Catholics 

(18)  Protestants 

(19)  Other  (please  name) 

All  "Which  of  the  above"  questions  should 
be  answered  with  the  numbers  of  the  nation- 
ality or  religion: 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  the  U.S.'s  economy? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  more 
susceptible  to  alcoholism? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  the 
most  likely  to  raise  a  large  family  (8  or  more 
children)? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  Is  most 
subject  to  suspicion  of  criminal  activity? 

Which  of  the  above  are  you  most  likely  to 
assume  does  not  speak  fluent  English? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  most 
likely  to  have  any  connection  to  organized 
crime? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  is  the 
most  likely  to  have  an  income  of  over 
$50,000? 

Which  of  the  above  do  you  think  would  be 
most  likely  to  eliminate  an  entire  race? 

Who  has  most  influenced  the  way  you  feel 
about  other  races? 

With  whose  influence  have  you  most 
strongly  disagreed? 

If  you  could  eliminate  an  entire  race. 
would  you? 

If  yes.  which  one?  (Responses  will  not  be 
published.) 

Have  you  ever  put  someone  down  because 
they  were  of  a  different  religion  than  you? 

Have  you  or  would  you  ever  physically  as- 
sault someone  because  of  their  sexual  pref- 
erence? 

Would  you  ever  associate  with  someone  of 
the  same  sex  who  was  either  rumored  or  a 
self-declared  homosexual? 

Why  or  why  not? 

What  do  you  think  about  racism  In  gen- 
eral? 

What  do  you  think  about  individuals  who 
use  violence  to  support  their  bigoted  beliefs? 

Would  someone  else  regard  you  as  a  bigot? 

amendment  no.  1388 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
funds  for  activities  related  to  a  student's 
personal  values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sex- 
ual behavior  without  certain  consent,  noti- 
fication, access  to  information,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing:  to  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  such  prohibition;  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Education  to  des- 
ignate or  establish  an  office  and  review 
board  within  the  Department  of  Education) 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 

send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask   for   its  immediate   consideration. 

Then  I  am  about  to  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrassleY).  for 

himself.    Mr.   Thurmond.    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 

Wallop,     Mr.    Mack.    Mr.    Nickles.     Mr. 

Faircloth.    and    Mr.    Helms,    proposed    an 

amendment  numbered  1388. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IV,  insert  the  following: 
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8EC.    .  PROHIBrnON. 

(a)  In  General.— No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  State  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school — 

(1)  that  directly  or  indirectly  engages  in 
surveying,  analyzing,  evaluating,  or  any 
other  activity  relating  to.  the  personal  val- 
ues, attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior  of 
a  student  without  the  written  consent  of— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  an  adult 
or  an  emancipated  minor,  such  student 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  an 
"adult  student");  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  an 
unemancipated  minor,  such  student's  parent 
or  guardian  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "parent"  or  "guardian"), 
after  such  adult  student,  parent,  or  guardian 
has  been  informed  of  the  purpose  of  such  sur- 
vey, analysis,  evaluation  or  activity; 

(2)  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  is  given 
access  to  any  curriculum,  materials,  or  in- 
formation regarding  activities  relevant  to 
the  development  or  assessment  of  personal 
values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior 
of  a  student  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
such  curriculum,  use  of  such  materials,  or 
occurrence  of  such  activities; 

(3)  that  fails  to  ensure  that  an  adult  stu- 
dent, parent  or  guardian— 

(A)  is  given  written  notice  of  their  rights 
under  this  section;  and 

(B)  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  to  enforce  para- 
graph (Dor  (2). 

(b)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

(c)  Office  and  Review  Board.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  the  additional  letters  in 
support  of  my  amendment  in  the 
Record  and  then  I  would  like  to  yield 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Davenport,  LA.  January  26. 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  efforts  to  guide  the  education 
system  in  our  country  in  a  direction  that 
will  benefit  our  children.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  as  I  see  the  results  of 
"Goals  20(X)"  and  outcome-based  education 
come  home  each  day  in  my  childrens' 
backpacks. 

The  attached  "Passive  Child  Abuse"  list- 
ing was,  in  fact,  distributed  and  discussed  in 
my  daughter's  seventh  grade  Health  class 
last  spring  (1993).  She  attends  Walcott  Jun- 
ior High  School,  which  is  in  the  Davenport 
Community  School  District.  Davenport. 
Iowa.  The  students  were  instructed  to  leave 
the  copies  on  their  desks  when  they  left  the 
room  at  the  end  of  class.  My  daughter  is 
aware  of  my  concerns  and  chose  to  bring  her 
copy  home  to  me  instead. 


Needless  to  say.  I  was  shocked  and  quite 
upset  at  the  message  being  sent  to  our  chil- 
dren through  this  lesson.  As  you  read 
through  the  list,  you  can  see  that  virtually 
every  parent  has  violated  at  least  one  of 
these  criteria!  I  see  that  as  a  clear  attempt 
to  dissolve  parent  rights  and  usurp  parental 
authority  in  the  child's  mind.  The  fact  that 
this  was  presented  "in  secret"  from  the  par- 
ent only  adds  to  the  suspicions  being  raised 
in  the  child's  mind. 

I  see  this  as  psychological  testing  (for  re- 
sponses) and  treatment  of  my  daughter. 
Since  this  was  completed  without  prior  in- 
formed written  consent  by  my  husband  or 
myself,  I  feel  our  own  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated. 

Please  be  diligent  in  your  efforts  to  ensure 
that  parents  and  families  are  protected  from 
this  breach  of  our  rights  as  you  debate 
"Goals  2(X)0".  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Rita  S.  Petersen. 

Enclosures. 

January  26, 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  taken  this  position  regarding  edu- 
cation. Before  I  start.  I  will,tell  you  about 
myself.  I  am  thirteen  years -wld  and  I  am  in 
eighth  grade  at  Walcott  Jr.  High.  My  school 
is  in  the  Davenport  School  District.  Iowa. 

I  was  the  student  that  obtained  this  sheet 
titled  "Passive  Child  Abuse".  I  took  it  out  of 
my  seventh  grade  health  class  last  year. 
There  was  class  discussion  about  the  list.  We 
were  instructed  not  to  take  it  out  of  the 
classroom,  but.  I  thought  that  it  was  prob- 
ably not  something  we  should  be  looking  at 
in  a  health  class. 

This  isn't  the  only  example  of  psycho- 
logical testing  and  attitude-changing.  In  the 
same  health  class,  we  took  a  questionnaire 
twice  (once  at  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
once  at  the  end  of  the  course).  Our  teacher 
said  it  was  to  see  if  our  attitudes  had 
changed  over  the  length  of  the  course. 
Though  we  did  not  put  our  name  on  it.  we 
wrote  on  it  our  age.  gender,  race,  parental 
status,  etc.  It  had  multiple  choice  questions 
like  "Do  you  often  feel  depressed?".  "What 
would  you  do  if  a  friend  was  contemplating 
suicide?".  "How  do  you  feel  about  your  cur- 
rent weight?  ".  and.  "How  do  you  feel  about 
yourself  now?" 

Also,  all  of  a  sudden  our  schools  can't  have 
anything  to  do  with  religion.  In  our  Spanish 
and  chorus  class,  we  can't  sing  Christmas 
songs.  We  can't  go  caroling  to  different 
classes  in  our  school  because,  as  we  were 
told,  caroling  is  a  Catholic  tradition.  My 
American  studies  teacher  says  that  PuritajLS 
were  "always  constipated  trying  to  think 
their  high,  good  thoughts."  They  are  trying 
to  change  our  attitudes  about  religion. 

I  am  editor  of  my  school  paper,  and  in  the 
last  issue  I  wrote  an  editorial  about  how  I 
was  against  a  grade  restructuring  plan  that 
was  approved  by  our  school  board.  My  prin- 
cipal called  me  into  his  office  and  intimi- 
dated me.  He  tried  to  tell  me  that  all  of  my 
opinions  were  wrong.  Even  though  all  of  the 
facts  I  used  in  my  editorial  were  true  and 
well  checked,  he  told  me  those  were  wrong, 
too.  One  of  the  facts  was  told  to  me  and  my 
class  by  a  teacher  and  he  still  insisted  it  was 
wrong.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a  principal  to 
intimidate  a  student  and  tell  the  student  her 
opinions  are  wrong. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  that  they  are  trying  to 
change  and  monitor  our  attitudes.  I  want  to 
go  to  school  to  learn  facts  and  not  learn 


what    opinions    my    school    administration 
wants  me  to  know.  I  want  to  form  my  own 
opinions.  I  urge  Congress  to  help  make  sure 
kids  can  form  their  own  opinions. 
Sincerely, 

Michelle  Petersen. 

Passive  Child  Abuse* 
There  are  many  ways  to  abuse  children 
other  than  actively  hitting,  pushing,  pinch- 
ing, and  name-calling  them.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  ways  in  which  children  may  be  pas- 
sively abused. 

1.  Allowing  children  to  stay  up  late  watch- 
ing TV  on  school  nights. 

2.  Failure  to  have  children's  glasses  fixed 
or  teeth  repaired. 

3.  Failure  to  have  a  will  made  or  to  des- 
ignate a  guardian  for  your  children. 

4.  Staying  with  a  partner  who  is  an  active 
and  abusive  alcohol  or  drug  user. 

5.  Dating  or  living  with  someone  who  hates 
and  is  abusive  to  children. 

6.  Driving  too  fast,  carelessly,  or  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 

7.  Not  fastening  children  into  automobile 
child  restraints,  seat  belts,  and  shoulder  har^ 
nesses  when  driving. 

8.  Abusing  alcohol  or  drugs  or  selling  ille- 
gal drugs. 

9.  Being  very  critical  or  mute  and  talking 
against  him  or  her  to  children. 

10.  Neglecting  to  fill  out  or  sign  children's 
school  forms. 

11.  Having  no  idea  who  your  children's 
friends  are  or  where  your  children  hang  out. 

12.  Sending  children  to  school  when  ill  or 
letting  them  fake  illness  to  avoid  school. 

13.  Not  providing  clean  clothes  and  a  clean 
home. 

14.  Not  having  children  immunized. 

15.  Never  following  through  on  punish- 
ments given  to  children. 

16.  Letting  children  stay  overnight  at  a 
friend's  home  without  talking  to  the  par- 
ents. 

17.  Bringing  one  partner  after  another  into 
your  life. 

18.  Never  doing  anything  alone  with  your 
children. 

19.  Working  so  much  that  there  is  not  time 
to  spend  with  children. 

20.  P»romising  to  do  something  with  your 
children  and  then  canceling  out  because  you 
have  lost  interest. 

21.  Treating  yourself  to  new  things  but  ex- 
pecting children  to  make  do  with  what  they 
have. 

22.  Refusing  to  allow  children  to  partici- 
pate in  outside  activities  because  its  incon- 
venient. 

23.  Allowing  children  to  watch  adult  (sex 
and  violence)  movies. 

24.  Smoking  cigarettes. 

25.  Never  taking  children's  side  against  a 
teacher  or  always  taking  children's  side 
against  a  teacher. 

26.  Never  attending  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences or  other  school  activities. 

27.  Making  children  late  to  school  by  not 
getting  up  in  the  morning. 

28.  Having  extremely  high  or  low  expecta- 
tions of  children. 

29.  Allowing  your  children  to  skip  school 
because  you  want  their  company  or  because 
you  do  not  feel  like  getting  them  dressed. 

•Adapted  from  "Are  You  A  (Passive)  Child 
Abuser?"  an  article  in  the  April  29.  1991 
Quad-City  Times  by  Doris  Wild  Helmering  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

January  25.  1994. 
Duri-ng  the  first  semester  of  my  daughter's 
eighth  grade  year  she  was  asked  to  fill  out  a 


series  of  questions  for  her  Career  Orientation 
Class.  She  brought  these  papers  home  and 
upon  reviewing  them,  we  found  questions 
which  were  an  invasion  of  her  privacy.  We 
wrote  her  teacher  relating  our  concerns  and 
informing  her  that  our  daughter  would  not 
be  filling  this  out.  The  teacher  had  told  the 
students  they  would  not  be  graded  but  she 
wrote  us  that  she  would  have  to  adjust  my 
daughter's  grade  if  she  didn't  fill  it  out.  This 
to  me  constitutes  grading.  The  papers  to  be 
filled  out  were  "Self  Awareness".  "Identify- 
ing Values"  and  "Occupational  Exercise." 
This  happened  last  year  1993. 

Rebecca  Garrison, 

Arkansas. 

Activity  2-1  Identif^'ing  Your  Values 
The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  help  you 
identify  and  rate  the  importance  of  your  val- 
ues so  that  you  can  select  a  career  goal  that 
matches  well  with  your  values. 

As  you  know  from  reading  Chapter  2,  val- 
ues are  those  things  that  you  feel  are  impor- 
tant in  your  life.  You  need  to  know  what 
your  values  are  when  it  comes  time  to  select 
a  long-range  career  goal.  Otherwise,  you 
might  choose  a  career  that  conflicts  with 
your  values. 

Below  and  on  the  next  few  pages  are  one 
hundred  statements  that  deal  with  the  ten 
values  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  Read  each 
statement  carefully.  Then  rate  the  state- 
ment as  it  applies  to  you. 

VALUES  statements 

1.  I  have  a  physical  checkup  every  year. 

2.  I  will  take  my  children  to  church  serv- 
ices regularly. 

3.  I  enjoy  attending  musical  concerts. 

4.  It  is  important  to  me  to  have  a  lot  of 
friends. 

5.  I  donate  to  charities  that  I  feel  are 
worthwhile. 

6.  I  envy  the  way  movie  stars  are  recog- 
nized wherever  they  go. 

7.  I  would  like  to  have  enough  money  to  re- 
tire at  fifty. 

8.  I  would  rather  spend  an  evening  at  home 
with  my  family  than  out  with  friends. 

9.  I  enjoy  making  decisions  that  involve 
other  people. 

10.  If  I  had  the  talent,  I  would  like  to  write 
songs. 

11.  I  have  a  close  relationship  with  at  least 
one  of  my  parents. 

12.  I  have  taught  a  Sunday  school  class  or 
have  otherwise  taken  an  active  part  in  my 
church. 

13.  I  am  willing  to  spend  time  helping  fel- 
low students  who  are  having  difficulty  with 
their  studies. 

14.  Even  at  the  same  salary.  I  would  rather 
be  the  boss  than  just  another  worker. 

15.  1  have  a  special  appreciation  for  beau- 
tiful things. 

16.  If  I  had  the  talent,  I  would  like  to  ap- 
pear regularly  on  television. 

17.  1  would  like  to  counsel  people  and  help 
them  with  their  problems. 

18.  I  would  enjoy  associating  with  movie 
stars  and  other  celebrities. 

19.  I  have  a  dental  checkup  at  least  once  a 
year. 

20. 1  enjoy  writing  short  stories. 

21.  I  would  rather  spend  a  summer  working 
than  going  on  a  paid  vacation. 

22. 1  like  to  go  to  parties. 

23.  I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  write  a  play 
for  television. 

24. 1  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

25.  I  would  rather  be  an  officer  than  just  a 
club  member. 

26.  I  would  rather  spend  my  last  JlOO  for 
needed  dental  work  than  for  a  vacation  at 
my  favorite  resort. 


27.  I  enjoy  giving  presents  to  members  of 
my  family. 

28.  If  I  were  a  teacher.  I  would  rather  teach 
poetry  than  math. 

29.  I  often  have  daydreams  about  things 
that  I  would  like  to  do  if  I  had  the  money. 

30.  I  enjoy  giving  parties. 

31.  I  am  willing  to  write  letters  for  old  or 
sick  people. 

32.  It  would  be  very  satisfying  to  receive  a 
lot  of  publicity  for  acting  in  movies  or  tele- 
vision. 

33.  When  I  feel  ill.  I  usually  call  a  doctor. 

34.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  support 
a  church  by  giving  time  andor  money. 

35.  I  enjoy  taking  part  in  discussions  at  the 
family  dinner  table. 

36. 1  enjoy  visiting  art  museums. 

37.  I  like  to  write  poetry. 

38.  I  like  to  be  around  other  people  most  of 
the  time. 

39.  I  like  to  be  the  one  who  decides  what  we 
will  do  or  where  we  will  go  when  I'm  out 
with  friends. 

40.  Someday  I  would  like  to  live  in  a  large, 
expensive  house. 

41.  Each  day  I  try  to  set  aside  some  time 
for  worship. 

42.  If  I  knew  a  family  that  had  no  food  for 
Christmas  dinner.  I  would  try  to  provide  it. 

43.  I  like  to  spend  holidays  with  my  family. 

44.  I  like  to  see  my  name  in  print  (in  the 
newspaper). 

45.  I  would  rather  take  a  class  in  freehand 
drawing  than  a  class  in  math. 

46.  I  do  not  like  to  spend  an  entire  evening 
alone. 

47.  If  the  salary  were  the  same.  I  would 
rather  be  a  school  principal  than  a  classroom 
teacher. 

48. 1  have  expensive  tastes. 

49.  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  real- 
ly fine  painting  or  drawing  and  an  ordinary 
one. 

50.  If  1  had  regular  headaches.  I  would  con- 
sult a  doctor  even  if  aspirin  seemed  to  lessen 
the  pain. 

51.  I  have  several  very  close  friends. 

52.  I  expect  to  provide  music  lessons  for  my 
children. 

53.  It  is  important  to  me  that  grace  be  said 
before  meals. 

54.  I  sometimes  miss  sleep  to  visit  late 
with  company. 

55.  I  usually  get  at  least  eight  hours  of 
sleep  each  night. 

56. 1  like  to  design  things. 

57.  I  would  rather  be  well-known  through- 
out the  country  than  highly  respected  by  my 
co-workers. 

58.  I  would  get  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from 
nursing  a  sick  person  back  to  health. 

59.  I  care  what  my  parents  think  about  the 
things  I  do. 

60.  I  daydream  about  making  a  lot  of 
money. 

61. 1  like  to  be  the  chairperson  at  meetings. 
62.  It  is  thrilling  to  come  up  with  an  origi- 
nal idea  and  put  it  to  use. 
63. 1  believe  there  is  life  after  death. 

64.  If  someone  is  hard  to  get  along  with.  I 
try  to  be  understanding. 

65.  If  I  were  in  the  television  field.  I  would 
rather  be  a  celebrated  actor  than  a  script- 
writer. 

66.  I  enjoy  decorating  my  room  at  home. 

67.  I  enjoy  a  picnic  with  my  family. 

68.  As  an  adult,  I  want  to  earn  a  much 
higher  salary  than  the  average  worker. 

69.  1  am  careful  to  have  a  balanced  diet 
each  day. 

70.  I  often  influence  other  students  con- 
cerning the  classes  they  enroll  in. 

71.  I  would  like  to  be  written  up  in  Who's 
Who. 


72.  I  read  the  Bible  or  other  religious 
writings  regularly. 

73.  If  I  were  in  the  clothing  industry.  I 
would  enjoy  creating  new  styles. 

74.  I  look  forward  to  an  evening  out  with  a 
group  of  friends. 

75.  When  I  am  with  a  group  of  people.  I  like 
to  be  the  one  in  charge. 

76.  I  dislike  being  financially  dependent  on 
others. 

77.  When  a  friend  is  in  trouble.  I  feel  I  must 
comfort  him  or  her. 

78. 1  love  my  parents. 

79.  I  almost  never  skip  meals. 

80.  I  have  a  collection  of  phonograph 
records. 

81.  I  have  a  particular  friend  with  whom  I 
discuss  problems. 

82.  I  am  interested  in  and  respect  others' 
religious  beliefs. 

83.  I  enjoy  buying  clothes  for  members  of 
my  family. 

84.  I  would  enjoy  having  people  recognize 
me  wherever  I  go. 

85.  I  like  planning  activities  for  others. 
86. 1  do  not  smoke. 

87.  I  feel  good  when  1  do  things  that  help 
others. 

88.  Someday  I  would  like  to  write  a  novel. 

89.  I  would  put  up  with  undesirable  living 
conditions  in  order  to  work  at  a  job  that 
paid  extremely  well. 

90.  I  belong  to  several  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

91.  I  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer  and 
meditation. 

92.  I  would  enjoy  having  my  picture  in  the 
school  yearbook  more  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

93.  I  often  organize  group  activities. 

94.  When  I  see  a  newly  constructed  build- 
ing, I  consider  its  beauty  as  much  as  its 
practical  use. 

95.  i  respect  my  father  and  mother. 

96.  I  like  to  design  or  make  things  that 
have  not  been  made  before. 

97.  Some  of  the  hobbies  I  would  like  to 
have  are  quite  expensive. 

98.  I  enjoy  classical  music. 

99.  I  would  never  use  potentially  harmful 
drugs  because  of  what  they  might  do  to  my 
body. 

100.  I  am  kind  to  animals. 

This  unit  on  cartooning  was  introduced  by 
the  'Search'  teacher  to  the  8th  grade  talent- 
proof  at  Bartlett  Middle  School  in  October  of 
1992. 

Upon  our  conference  Diane  Saturday 
showed  me  the  Benchmark  Orientation  and 
Fall  Testing  guide.  She  used  page  12.  com- 
prehension section-line  on  stereotypes  and 
bias  as  the  basis  for  the  cartooning  segment. 

The  cartoons  were  duplicated,  handed  out 
and  discussed  and  taken  back  up.  My  daugh- 
ter was  the  only  child  to  keep  a  copy.  (She 
asked  permission.)  Because  of  our  strong 
stand  on  one  of  the  issues  and  our  family  dis- 
cussions she  knew  we  would  be  interested. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  is  8th  grade  and  I 
question  the  material  because  of  its  bias,  (pg 
30,  31.  32.  33)  age  appropriate  level  and  be- 
cause of  its  very  detailed  discussion  ques- 
tions. Who  would  lead  the  discussion,  control 
the  discussion  or  dominate  their  opinions 
during  it.  I  consider  this  an  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  values  of  our  religious  faith  and 
that  more  personally,  of  our  family. 

I  especially  concentrated  my  disapproval 
of  the  'Memo  to  the  Apostle  Paul.'  My  Bible 
is  sacred  and  I  consider  the  authors  men  of 
God. 

The  booklet  was  purchased  and  ordered  by 
the  teacher  with  funds  the  county  made 
available  to  her. 

Concerned  parent. 

Sarah  M.  Middleton.  Georgia. 
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Dilemma  Debate  No.  15:  the  Nature  of 
Prejudice 

In  the  last  problem  we  observed  that  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  usually  g-o  hand-in- 
hand.  But  they  can  occur  independently  of 
each  other.  For  example,  a  person  may  re- 
tain his  or  her  belief  that  all  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  are  drug  dealers.  If,  in  spite  of 
this  belief,  that  person  lets  Spanish-speaking 
people  move  into  his  or  her  neighborhood 
without  interference,  s/he  is  displaying  prej- 
udice without  discrimination.  Any  effort  to 
block  them  from  moving  into  the  neighbor- 
hood would  be  prejudice  with  discrimination. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  think  that 
his/her  neighbors  are  ridiculous  for  believing 
such  slanderous  things  about  Spanish-speak- 
ing people.  Because  one  does  not,  however, 
want  the  neighbors  as  enemies,  s/he  freely 
signs  a  petition  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  discrimination  with- 
out prejudice. 

In  general,  prejudice  and  discrimination 
are  mutually  reinforcing.  Most  prejudices 
among  people  are  acted  on  either  personally 
or  Institutionally— they  are  put  into  the  reli- 
gious, educational,  or  legal  system  of  the  so- 
ciety. This  result  is  discrimination.  Today, 
most  forms  of  discrimination  have  been  le- 
gally abolished,  but  because  many  people 
have  deep-seated  prejudices,  they  have  dis- 
covered ways  to  avoid  full  compliance  with 
the  law  and  thus,  discrimination  still  flour- 
ishes among  us. 

CARTOONS 

In  the  first  cartoon,  a  man  (Senator  Jesse 
Helms  of  North  Carolina)  demonstrates  the 
Inconsistencies  which  can  arise  because  of 
conflicting  prejudices.  In  the  struggle  over 
the  Issues  of  abortion  and  welfare,  the  result 
of  his  strident  opposition  to  welfare  and  to 
abortion  Is  contradictory  for  the  unborn 
children.  He  is  concerned  to  protect  the  right 
to  life  of  the  unborn  child  but  will  not  do 
anything  to  help  ensure  the  fetus  is  healthy, 
is  properly  cared  for,  or  has  adequate  nour- 
ishment. Is  there  prejudice  toward  women  in 
this  position?  What  should  we  do  as  a  nation 
which  professes  the  highest  degree  of  moral- 
ity about  women's  rights? 

In  the  second  cartoon,  we  bumped  head-on 
into  two  major  fallacies  in  our  reasoning 
processes,  inconsistency  (self-contradiction) 
and  name  calling  (attacking  the  person  rath- 
er than  the  argument).  Are  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed in  this  cartoon  consistent  with 
Christian  ethics?  Do  they  show  prejudice? 
What  we  seem  to  need  is  a  method  for  retain- 
ing our  consistency  in  argumentation  and  a 
way  of  keeping  our  emotions  in  check  as  the 
debates  begin  to  heat  up. 

ACTIVITY 

When  we  focus  on  equal  rights  for  women, 
two  major  issues  often  come  to  the  top  of 
our  thinking:  abortion  and  salary  discrimi- 
nation. Using  problem-solving  strategies 
outlined  in  Section  One  of  this  book,  choose 
one  of  these  issues,  divide  the  class  into  re- 
search teams,  and  seek  a  solution  to  these 
problems.  As  you  reach  your  final  solutions 
and  bring  into  the  class  of  discussion,  refer 
to  the  section  in  this  book  entitled  "Plan- 
ning For  Classroom  Discussion."  Following 
the  steps  and  idea  provided  for  you  in  these 
sections  will  help  you  avoid  fallacious  argu- 
ments and  discover  more  useful  and  accept- 
able solutions. 

When  you  have  finished  with  this  activity, 
answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  In  your  research,  did  you  carefully  seek 
out  factual  information  from  your  "doctor" 
the  facts  to  suit  your  preconceived  purposes? 

2.  While  debating  with  other  members  of 
the  class,  did  you  keep  emotions  in  check? 


That  is,  did  you  avoid  name  calling,  scream- 
ing and  the  like? 

3.  Did  you  follow  the  problem-solving 
method  outlined  in  Section  *  *  *  of  this 
book?  Did  you  document  each  step  along  the 
way?  Did  *  *  *  for  you? 

4.  Was  the  class  solution  a  compromise  of 
differing  positions  or  did  the  group  domi- 
nate? Explain  your  answer  to  this  question. 

5.  Were  you  personally  satisfied  with  the 
solution  agreed  upon  by  the  class?  If  not. 
what  changes  would  you  make  in  it? 

MIND  BUILDER  WHO  SHOULD  BE  SPARED? 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  have  stu- 
dents think  about  the  values  and  beliefs 
about  what  Is  desirable  for  a  person  to  do 
and  be  in  American  society. 

Ten  people  are  trapped  on  the  top  of  a  sky- 
scraper which  is  on  fire.  There  is  only  one 
possible  escape  route:  a  small  tunnel  leading 
to  safety.  Only  one  person  at  a  time  can 
enter  the  tunnel  and  crawl  to  safety.  Not 
very  much  time  is  left  for  the  group  to  es- 
cape. 

The  task  of  the  students  is  to  arrange  the 
people  below  in  the  order  they  would  have 
them  escape.  Remember  that  at  any  time  the 
escape  route  may  be  closed. 

Let  the  students  work  individually  on  the 
problem.  Have  them  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally record  their  thoughts  about  why  they 
lined  the  people  up  as  they  did. 

Arrange  the  students  in  groups  to  discuss 
their  solution  and  the  reasons  for  their 
choices. 

Are  some  people  consistently  at  the  front 
of  the  line  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  line? 

Discuss  what  might  be  the  reasons  for  this. 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  status  and 
prestige  in  American  society? 

What,  if  any,  were  the  assumptions  made 
about  these  people? 

People  on  Top  of  the  Skyscraper:  Tele- 
vision preacher.  Small  child.  Businessman, 
Policeman,  Famous  poet.  Pregnant  female. 
Congressman,  Professional  athlete.  Engi- 
neer, Medical  doctor. 

HUNTINGTON,  IN, 
January  24,  1994. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I'm  pleased  to 
hear  of  your  concern  for  our  children.  Please 
find  attached  an  in  class  assignment  for 
home  room  for  my  sixth  grade  middle  school 
daughter.  There  have  been  many  others  simi- 
lar to  this  that  the  teacher  keeps  in  her  pos- 
session. All  involving  feelings  and  emotions. 
It  seems  that  the  schools  through  curricula 
have  appointed  themselves  as  surrogate  par- 
ents for  all  children  because  of  a  lack  of  pa- 
rental concern  by  a  few  irresponsible  par- 
ents. 

Teachers  have  no  business  being  involved 
in  the  intentional  formation  of  my  child's 
emotions,  feelings  and  values. 

Teachers  have  no  business  conditioning  my 
child's  emotions  and  feelings. 

Teachers  have  no  business  attempting  to 
talk  to  my  child  In  a  parent  like  manner  in 
which  trusting  parent  like  bonds  would  be 
encouraged  and  nurtured. 

This  child  was  placed  in  my  trust  and  I 
will  protect  my  child  from  any  threat  to  cov- 
ertly transfer  that  trust  to  any  other.  So 
help  me  God! 

Teachers  are  to  be  academic  educators. 
Not  parents.  Not  psychological  conditioners. 
Not  values  evaluators.  Not  emotion  guides. 

Please  help  protect  our  children  from  the 
New  World  Order. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  L.  Bailey. 

This  Is  Me 
1. 1  am  happiest  when? 


2. 1  get  angry  when? 

3. 1  am  frightened  by? 

4.  I  feel  love  when? 

5. 1  feel  sad  about? 

6. 1  get  excited  when? 

7. 1  am  bored  when  I? 

8. 1  am  most  proud  of? 

9. 1  get  satisfaction  out  of? 

10. 1  put  trust  in? 

11. 1  get  "hung  up"  over? 

12. 1  feel  safe  when? 

13. 1  feel  peaceful  when? 

14. 1  feel  hurt  when? 

15.  Things  that  make  me  happy  are? 

16.  I  am  annoyed  when? 

17.  When  I'm  by  myself  I  like  to? 

Glasgow,  KY. 
January  20.  1994. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Your  office  has 
requested  examples  of  tests  involving  values, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  given  students  without 
parental  knowledge. 

Enclosed  is  a  computer  lab  writing  assign- 
ment for  a  two-day  class  period  given  by  a 
computer  aide  to  my  eighth-grade  daughter. 
She  realized  the  very  personal  nature  of 
these  completions  and  that  her  responses 
were  being  recorded  on  her  computer  file,  so 
she  brought  the  worksheet  home  to  ask  me 
about  it.  (Please  note  the  margin  type  which 
reads  1990  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Research 
in  Education.) 

I  contacted  the  principal  the  next  morning 
and  asked  him  to  exempt  her  from  the  sec- 
ond day  of  writing  on  this  assignment  and 
erase  her  first  day  of  responses.  I  asked  that 
an  assignment  of  a  more  academic  nature  be 
substituted. 

To  justify  my  request,  I  showed  him  state- 
ments proving  sentence  completions  to  be 
psychological  tests  which  should  only  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  professional  psychologist. 
I  also  knew  from  local  newspaper  articles 
that  this  new  middle  school  is  already  90% 
compliant  with  KERA  (Kentucky  Education 
Reform  Act)  in  computer  technology  which 
means  there  is  the  potential  to  store  such 
personal  student  material  as  this. 

The  principal  was  cooperative  and  said 
since  this  was  not  for  a  grade  it  could  be 
erased.  He  was  also  defensive  and  said  it  was 
not  meant  as  a  psychological  test  nor  were 
her  responses  being  stored  on  file. 

My  daughter  found  her  whole  file  erased 
upon  getting  to  class  and  the  teacher  "was 
really  ticked  off  with  me."  She  did  touch 
typing  practice  that  period  as  did  everyone 
else  in  her  class. 

I  also  remarked  to  the  principal  on  the 
very  personal  nature  of  the  journal  and  port- 
folio entries  for  the  year  thus  far.  After  re- 
cording each  assigned  topic,  there  appears  to 
be  a  pattern  toward  eliciting  personal  data. 
(See  second  enclosure.)  He  responded  that 
students  could  write  best  about  personal  toi>- 
ics  as  they  would  be  most  familiar  with 
themselves.  I  suggested  that  academic  re- 
.search  which  leads  a  student  beyond  himself 
should  be  the  purpose  of  regular  school  writ- 
ing assignments. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to- 
ward documentation  of  your  amendment  to 
Goals  2000.  Please  let  your  fellow  senators 
know  that  Kentucky  students  are  being 
dumbed  down  by  current  mandated  state 
education  reform  which  is  a  mini-version  of 
the  national  reform  proposed. 

The  financially-backed  cheerleading  which 
has  accompanied  the  implementation  of 
KERA  has  suppressed  voices  of  opposition 
from  students,  parents,  and  teachers.  We 
need  help  in  Kentucky  to  uncover  the  truth 
about  KERA  and  to  make  it  known.  Please 


don't  let  our  hands  be  further  tied  with  the 
passage  of  Goals  2000.  America  may  never  re- 
cover if  we  give  up  our  children's  rights  and 
minds. 

Sincerely, 

Martha  Hodum. 

[Grade  8,  Glasgow,  Ky.  Middle  School.  Dec. 

14,  1993] 

I'LL  Never  Forget 

Part  One — Getting  in  Touch:  When  some- 
thing happens  that  makes  you  have  strong 
feelings,  you  probably  remember  that  event 
for  a  long  time — perhaps  forever!  This  activ- 
ity will  help  you  recall  some  of  these  times, 
even  if  you  think  you've  forgotten  them. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  the  blanks  in 
the  sentences  below:  You'll  be  surprised  at 
how  much  you'll  begin  to  remember. 

1.  I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  I 

2.  I  remember  how  angry  I  was  when  my  fa- 
ther 

3.  No  one  knew  that  I  cried  when 

4. 1  was  so  surprised  when  my  friend 
5.  Once,  when  I  was  alone  In  my  house,  I 
6. 1  was  so  ashamed  when 
7. 1  was  really  scared  when 

8.  My  happiest  day  of  the  past  year  was 
when 

9.  I'll  never  tell  anyone  about  the  time 
Part  Two:  Choose  one  of  the  events  in  the 

list  above  and  write  about  it  in  your  journal. 
Use  lots  of  details  as  to  where  It  happened, 
who  was  there,  how  they  looked,  what  was 
said,  how  you  felt,  etc.  The  more  details  you 
use,  the  more  you  will  remember. 

Journal  and  Portfolio  Assigned  Topics: 

8-9»— Things  I  Fear  Most.  My  Most  Memo- 
rable Experience. 

9-28-93—1  Get  Angry  When  .  .  .  Makes  Me 
Sad  .  .  .  Makes  Me  Happy. 

If  I  knew  I  bad  only  one  day  to  live,  I 
would  .  .  . 

A  Major  Decision  You've  Dealt  With  in 
Your  Life. 

10-18-93 — A  person  who  made  an  impression 
on  me.  My  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Person. 

10-25-93—1  knew  I  wasn't  supposed  to. 
but  .  .  . 

10-26-93— Teacher  instructions:  "An  opin- 
ion is  a  belief  that  you  hold  about  some- 
thing. Example — Cheating  is  dishonest." 
Write  an  opinion  of  your  own.  Give  3-5  rea- 
sons for  holding  this  belief. 

(Parent  Note — from  Webster's  Dictionary— 
"Cheating  is  the  act  of  fraudulently  deceiv- 
ing: an  intentional  active  distortion  of  the 
truth."  The  teacher  did  not  give  an  example 
of  an  opinion.  Cheating  is  dishonest  by  defi- 
nition. 

A  Long  Period  with  No  Journal  Writing. 

12-13-93— A  Christmas  Memory. 

Social  Studies  Portfolio  Assignment: 

10-93— You  go  back  in  time  in  an  H.G. 
Wells  machine.  Write  what  would  be  dif- 
ferent today  if  an  historical  event  had 
turned  out  differently.  This  should  be  done 
in  first  person  as  if  you  changed  history. 

(Parent  Note — My  child  chose  to  write  on 
George  Washington's  divine  protection  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  Battles  and  what 
our  country  would  have  missed  if  Washing- 
ton had  not  been  protected.  The  teacher  in- 
structed that  this  should  be  written  in  first 
person  as  if  "she"  killed  Washington. 
•"Imagine  telling  a  child  to  kill  someone 
(even  in  a  story)  when  the  child  is  trying  to 
lift  him  up  as  a  hero,"  I  commented  to  the 
principal.  He  does  not  comment. 

Math  Portfolio  Explanation: 

Teacher:  You  must  record  use  of  a  tool 
such  as  calculator,  charts,  or  graphs  used  to 
help  solve  the  problem. 

The  problem  does  not  have  to  obtain  the 
correct  answer  to  score  well  but  must  show 
good  documentation. 


Mt.  Airy,  MD. 

As  of  September.  1992  my  first  wife  and  I 
had  been  separated  for  two  years.  We  have 
two  sons,  ages  6  and  9.  at  New  Market  Ele- 
mentary School.  Without  my  prior  knowl- 
edge or  approval  the  school  Included  my 
youngest  son  in  a  discussion  group  for  chil- 
dren of  broken  homes. 

The  purpose  of  the  group  was  to  allow  the 
children  to  discuss  their  problems,  if  any, 
and  vent  whatever  negative  feelings  they 
had.  I  found  out  about  this  group  one  year 
later  when  they  tried  to  include  my  son  in 
the  next  session— when  he  got  into  2nd  grade. 
I  spoke  with  the  individual  in  charge  of  this 
program.  I  told  her  my  son  would  not  attend 
and  that  neither  me  nor  his  teachers  felt  he 
had  any  problems.  Both  my  sons  do  very  well 
in  school — all  A's  and  B's,  they  work  hard 
and  are  well  liked  by  their  classmates  and 
teachers. 

I  have  no  idea  how  my  son  was  chosen  for 
this  group  nor  do  I  know  why  I  wasn't  ad- 
vised prior  to  the  first  session. 

RICHARD  H.  Allen. 

January  28. 1994. 
Hon.  CHARLES  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate,  --- 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  This  is  the  sixth 
year  my  children  have  been  in  Maryland's 
public  schools.  In  that  time.  I  have  often 
been  disappointed  in  some  of  the  teaching 
methods  and  materials  used.  Some  have 
taught  or  encouraged  attitudes  and  ideas  for 
real-life  problemsolving  which  conflict  with 
what  I  have  taught  at  home.  This  under- 
mines the  parent/child  relationship  in  our 
home,  as  values  and  attitudes  have  been 
taught  without  my  knowledge  and  certainly 
without  my  consent,  and  I  have  witnessed 
the  despair,  sadness  and  confusion  that  some 
of  the  teaching  has  put  in  my  children's 
minds. 

At  times  I  only  became  aware  of  what  was 
being  taught  by  listening  to  my  child  express 
concern  and  by  questioning  my  child  or  the 
teachers.  Information  was  not  given  to  me  in 
advance  concerning  the  nature  of  the  les- 
sons. I  had  to  aggressively  seek  information, 
and  have  withdrawn  my  child  from  certain 
exercises,  sometimes  risking  that  my  child 
would  not  receive  a  grade  in  the  subject 
(science  or  social  studies). 

Enclosed  are  some  examples  of  programs 
which  I  find  offensive: 

"Chase  Your  Monsters"  from  the  drug 
awareness  program  "Here's  Looking  at  You 
2000:"  My  second  grade  son  was  taught  that 
monsters  greet  him  at  school  trying  to  tear 
down  his  opinion  of  himself  and  make  him 
feel  like  a  failure.  He  was  to  learn  how  to 
talk  back  to  those  monsters  in  order  to  cope 
with  life,  so  that  he  would  feel  good  about 
himself  and  become  successful.  My  child 
should  not  be  taught  to  believe  in  monsters 
or  any  other  imaginative  creature  at  all. 
much  less  as  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  life. 
And  I,  as  a  parent,  was  not  advised  by  the 
school  of  what  my  child  would  be  taught  to 
believe. 

"Galleon:"  I  thought  this  to  be  social  stud- 
ies. By  comments  my  daughter  made  con- 
cerning the  daily  "Galleon"  experiences,  I 
realized  that  collaborative  decision-making, 
team  effort  (which  encouraged  cheating  and 
compromise  for  the  best  outcomes  of  the 
crew),  and  critical  thinking  skills  were  inte- 
gral parts  of  "Galleon."  The  class  had  ad- 
vanced far  into  the  program  before  I  realized 
my  child  was  being  called  upxjn  to  creatively 
evaluate  the  scenarios,  which  included  life 
and  death  situations,  potential  starvation. 


Fate  Bulletins,  and  other  hazards  filled  with 
despair  and  hopelessness.  She  was  also  to  tell 
how  she  would  handle  some  of  the  situations, 
causing  her  to  make  value  judgements  based 
on  what  she  was  being  taught  In  the  class- 
room. (Fifth  Grade) 

In  our  elementary  school,  the  guidance 
counselor  has  met  in  group  sessions  as  well 
as  individually  with  students,  without  advis- 
ing the  parents.  I  discovered  that  she  was 
planning  to  counsel  my  first-grade  son  peri- 
odically in  a  group  with  three  to  five  other 
boys.  When  I  questioned  her  about  this,  she 
said  she  does  not  tell  parents  about  this  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  breech  of  confidential- 
ity (toward  my  seven-year-old  son).  She  said 
she  would  help  them  deal  with  their  feelings 
about  themselves.  I  should  be  advised  prior 
to  any  such  meetings,  and  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  refuse  the  counseling  if  I  dis- 
agree with  the  attitudes  taught.  Presently, 
the  same  guidance  counselor  is  meeting  with 
another  student  periodically,  and  refuses  to 
notify  the  parents,  again  stating  to  me  that 
it  will  breach  the  confidentiality  she  has 
with  the  student. 

Parents  should  have  the  right  to  know 
about  the  values  and  attitudes  which  are 
being  taught  to  their  children,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  decide  who  will  teach  beliefs,  values, 
and  attitudes  to  their  children.  I  believe  this 
personally,  as  a  parent  and  a  PTA  member 
who  serves  on  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
our  local  PTA  unit. 
Sincerely. 

Cynthia  L.  Sharretts. 

Liberty.  MO. 
January  24.  1994 

I  am  a  seventeen-year-old  junior  in  high 
school.  The  summer  before  my  freshman 
year  at  Liberty,  MO.  I  was  chosen  to  attend 
a  leadership  conference  sponsored  by  the 
school.  I  arrived  at  the  conference  excited.  I 
had  heard  good  things  about  it  from  upper- 
classmen  who  had  attended  in  previous 
years.  However,  the  conference  that  year  was 
very  different. 

To  start  things  off,  we  had  a  meeting  and 
the  leaders  introduced  themselves.  They  said 
they  were  citizens  of  the  world  first  and  citi- 
zens of  America  second.  We  were  instructed 
to  recite  a  pledge  to  the  world  flag  before  we 
said  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  I  was  dis- 
gusted, but  decided  not  to  say  anything.  We 
were  then  divided  into  groups  that  were  to 
be  our  "families"  for  the  two  days.  We  had  a 
father  figure  and  a  mother  figure.  I  did  not 
like  that  either  because  I  already  have  a  fa- 
ther and  mother.  During  one  of  the  breaks 
the  man  running  the  conference  came  to  talk 
to  me.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  a  Christian 
and  wanted  to  know  what  I  believed.  I  was 
perplexed  because  I  did  not  think  my  faith 
had  anything  to  do  with  a  school-run  func- 
tion. They  put  us  on  a  diet  that  eliminated 
sugar,  salt,  meat,  and  caffeine.  That  was  a 
little  weird,  but  I  did  not  mind  too  much.  We 
did  not  get  to  bed  until  late  that  night  and 
we  had  to  get  up  very  early  the  next  day. 
Many  of  us  were  very  tired  during  the  next 
day. 

The  teacher  who  was  my  "father"  had  to 
leave  about  noon  on  the  second  day.  He  was 
replaced  with  the  teacher  who  was  the  head 
of  the  program  sponsoring  the  conference. 
That  afternoon  we  were  brought  into  the 
theater  that  was  our  big  meeting  room.  Ev- 
eryone was  there  except  for  the  teacher  who 
had  left.  Everyone  received  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  pencil.  The  man  in  charge  put  a  tape 
on  and  told  everyone  to  close  their  eyes.  On 
this  day  he  told  us  to  hypnotize  ourselves 
(the  day  before  the  had  taught  us  how  this  is 
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done),  listen  to  the  tape,  and  do  what  it  said. 
I  sat  in  my  seat.  listened  to  the  tape  and 
took  notes  on  what  it  said.  I  did  not  partici- 
pate. The  tape  Instructed  us  to  pretend  we 
were  a  stream,  a  tree  stump,  and  a  cabin.  It 
was  guided  imagery  or  transcendental  medi- 
tation. After  the  tape  was  over,  we  were  told 
to  write  a  story  about  what  had  happened 
and  how  we  felt  when  we  were  the  different 
objects.  We  then  broke  up  into  our  "fami- 
lies". I  waited  until  the  theater  was  empty 
and  then  went  to  talk  to  the  teacher  in 
charge.  I  asked  her  if  I  could  call  home.  I 
wanted  my  parents  to  know  what  was  going 
on  before  they  came  that  night.  She  said 
that  she  did  not  know  if  I  could,  that  she 
would  have  to  ask  the  man  in  charge.  When 
he  heard  what  I  wanted  to  do.  he  started  ask- 
ing why.  I  answered  him  repeatedly  that  I 
only  wanted  to  talk  with  my  mother.  This 
man  and  the  teacher  were  not  satisfied  with 
that  answer.  They  harassed  me  so  much  I 
started  to  cry.  After  that  they  relented. 
When  I  told  my  mother  what  had  happened, 
she  was  upset  because  I  was  at  a  school  spon- 
sored function  and  the  people  in  charge  did 
not  want  me  to  talk  to  my  parents.  After  I 
spoke  to  my  mother,  the  teacher  asked  to 
speak  to  her.  The  teacher  told  my  mother 
that  everything  we  had  done  in  the  two  days 
would  be  explained  to  the  parents  when  they 
came  for  the  ending  program.  That  night 
nothing  was  said  about  transcendental  medi- 
tation or  anything  else  that  had  happened. 

My  parents  rights  were  ignored  as  were 
mine.  I  was  very  offended  with  what  hap- 
pened at  this  conference.  A  teacher  of  the 
district  got  away  with  the  harassment  of  a 
student  because  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
It  despite  repeated  letters  from  my  parents 
to  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board 
trying  to  get  them  to  address  the  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Rebekah  Anderson. 

Liberty.  MO. 
January  23.  1994. 
My  children  are  in  first  and  third  grade  at 
Manor  Hill  Elementary  in  Liberty.  Missouri. 
When  my  oldest  son  started  kindergarten.  I 
became  very  Involved  at  the  school.  I  worked 
in  his  classroom  every  week,  served  on  PTA. 
and  read  every  paper  that  came  home.  I  have 
continued  this  Involvement  over  the  years. 
Therefore.  I  was  shocked  to  find  out  last 
year  that  my  children  were  Involved  in 
"counseling  club."  During  "counseling 
club."  district  counselors  come  to  the  class- 
room on  a  regular  basis.  They  sit  with  the 
children  and  discuss  feelings,  issues  related 
to  self-esteem,  and  decision  making.  This  is 
a  regular  part  of  the  district's  elementary 
curriculum,  but  this  fact  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  information  that  is  given  parents 
regarding  curriculum.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
no  effort  on  the  district's  part  to  inform  par- 
ents about  this  aspect  of  their  children's 
education.  Most  parents  have  no  Idea  this  is 
happening.  Further,  I  have  learned  that  chil- 
dren can  request  a  visit  with  the  counselor, 
and  be  taken  out  of  the  class  to  see  the  coun- 
selor one  on  one  without  prior  parental  con- 
sent or  knowledge.  As  a  parent.  I  feel  that 
my  child's  emotional  well  being  is  my  re- 
sponsibility, therefore  when  the  school  in- 
volves my  children  on  this  type  of  counsel- 
ing, they  have  infringed  on  my  rights  by  as- 
suming a  role  that  I  have  not  authorized. 

LoRi  Elliott. 

Deming,  nm, 
January  20,  1994. 
Re  amendment  to  America  2000. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  was  excited  to 
hear  about  your  amendment.  I  support  you 


completely.  I  am  a  divorced  mother  of  two 
young  daughters.  Motherhood  is  my  top  pri- 
ority and  then  my  job.  I  have  taken  my  chil- 
dren to  work  with  me  for  nine  years  now  and 
It  Is  not  easy,  but  God  put  me  here  to  raise 
them,  not  anyone  else.  That  leads  me  to  our 
concern.  The  Deming  Public  School  system 
has  decided  it  can  counsel  our  children  on 
any  subject  without  our  permission.  I  have 
been  told  personally  if  they  feel  my  girls 
need  counselling  about  divorce,  they  will  do 
it.  without  contacting  me.  Or  about  death  or 
any  other  subject  they  see  fit.  They  are  even 
going  so  far  as  to  counselling  a  whole  class- 
room. In  my  daughter's  kindergarten  class, 
they  are  using  the  horrifying  DUSO  pro- 
gram, and  have  been  without  the  parents' 
permission  or  even  passing  the  curriculum 
through  the  school  board. 

It  has  been  an  ongoing  battle  here.  I  have 
even  shown  the  school  officials  some  laws 
the  New  Mexico  State  Senate  have  passed, 
but  they  still  refuse  to  listen  and  continue 
doing  what  is  desperately  wrong.  I  hope  and 
pray  your  amendment  will  help  solve  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Becky  Allen. 

Dayton,  OH,  January  19, 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  Goals  2000  proposal  now  up 
for  a  vote.  Frequently  in  the  public  school 
system  my  children  have  been  ask  and  re- 
quired to  submit  personal  information  re- 
garding their  beliefs,  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
values.  Having  done  considerable  research 
Into  the  Goals  2000  proposal,  it  is  my  belief 
that  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schools  will  escalate. 

Two  years  ago  when  my  oldest  daughter 
was  13,  she  was  required  to  fill  out  a  "Values 
Questionnaire"  (enclosed)  by  her  Health 
teacher.  The  children  did  not  have  to  put 
their  names  on  them  however,  each  question- 
naire was  numbered  so  that  the  teacher  was 
aware  of  how  each  student  had  answered. 
When  I  contacted  the  proper  officials  about 
what  had  happened,  the  only  response  I  re- 
ceived was  from  the  principal  who  asked  me 
not  to  tell  anyone  as  we  wouldn't  want  to 
blacken  the  eye  of  the  school.  I  proceeded  to 
contact  every  parent  who  had  a  child  in  the 
class  to  ask  them  if  they  were  aware  of  what 
had  taken  place.  It  led  to  one  of  the  biggest 
school  board  meetings  in  the  school's  his- 
tory, however  because  of  my  Involvement  in 
making  the  parents  aware,  I  was  imme- 
diately labeled  a  troublemaker  and  accused 
of  belonging  to  some  right  wing  organization 
that  was  attempting  to  take  over  the 
schools.  These  labels  came  after  7  years  of 
being  in  the  district  and  volunteering  on 
committees,  PTO,  and  being  a  head  home 
room  mother  for  several  classes.  I  have  since 
learned  that  this  is  quite  common  if  you  pro- 
test anything  that  the  system  does. 

Due  to  this  incident  I  decided  that  I  must 
become  deeply  involved  in  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  classroom  with  regards  to  my  chil- 
dren. I  found  that  these  type  of  things  were 
happening  all  over  the  country  and  began  to 
keep  an  account  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
my  system. 

The  following  year  my  daughter  again  re- 
ceived another  survey  to  fill  out  "Symptoms 
of  Stress"  (enclosed)  that  ask  her  if  she  be- 
came frigid  or  impotent  or  had  a  loss  of  sex 
drive  when  she  was  under  stress.  She  was  14 
years  old  at  the  time  and  had  never  had  a 
boyfriend. 


During  that  same  year,  my  daughter  was 
given  a  journal  assignment  that  ask  what  I 
considered  very  personal  information  regard- 
ing our  family  and  home  life.  The  English 
teacher  told  her  students  (in  writing)  that 
these  were  their  journals  and  that  she  would 
not  be  reading  them.  I  had  my  daughter 
write  down  all  of  the  questions  that  she  was 
ask  that  she  considered  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy along  with  the  date  they  were  posted  on 
the  board.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the 
teacher  collected  these  journals  to  be  grad- 
ed. I  cannot  claim  that  the  teacher  read 
through  these  journals.  I  do  however  find  it 
suspect  that  she  felt  the  need  to  collect  and 
grade  them  after  she  promised  the  students 
she  would  not  read  them.  I  have  enclosed  a 
list  of  the  questions  and  the  date  they  were 
posted  on  the  board  for  the  students  to  an- 
swer. 

Senator,  that  same  year  my  twins  (age  9) 
entered  the  second  grade  of  school  in  this 
same   system.   A   mandatory   guidance   pro- 
gram   was    started.    A    guidance    counselor 
come  to  each  classroom  on  a  regular  basis  to 
discuss  their  feelings.  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  curriculum  from  the  district  so  that  I 
would  be  aware  of  what  this  program  en- 
tailed.   The    curriculum    guide    stated    that 
they  would  be  discussing  their  attitudes  and 
beliefs.   It  also  stated  that  they  would  be 
using  experimentation  in  this  program  and 
keeping  files  on  the  children.  I  applied  in 
writing  to  have  my  children  excused  from 
this  program,  and  my  request  was  granted. 
However,  unless  I  came  up  to  the  school  dur- 
ing that  period  and  physically  removed  my 
children  from  the  classroom  they  were  made 
to  sit  in  the  office.  The  school  would  not 
allow  them  to  go  to  the  library  or  partici- 
pate in  an  extra  art  or  phys.  ed.  class  at  that 
time.  I  would  come  up  to  the  school  and  re- 
move  the   children   and   spend   40  minutes 
reading  with  them  or  working  on  Math.  A 
place  was  not  provided  for  me  to  go  and 
often  times  I  had  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  school  with  them.  I  have  enclosed  some 
of  the  papers  that  were  handed  out  in  guid- 
ance to  be  filled  out  by  the  children,  along 
with  a  letter  from  another  parent  in  the  dis- 
trict. Senator,  I  removed  my  children  from 
this  class  because  of  what  the  curriculum 
guide  stated  was  going  to  take  place.  I  did 
not  send  my  children  to  school  for  counsel- 
ing, but  for  a  factual  academic  education.  In 
October  of  this  year,  my  husband  and  I  made 
the  decision  to  pull  our  twins  from  the  pub- 
lic school  system  because  of  the  emphasis 
being  put  on   "affective  education"  rather 
than  academics.  It  was  one  of  the  toughest 
decisions  we  ever  had  to  make.  I  am  cur- 
rently Home  Schooling  our  children  with  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  afford  private  school 
in  the  near  future. 

Senator  in  closing,  1  would  like  to  state 
that  I  do  not  live  in  a  "poor,  inner  city  area" 
but  supposedly  am  supporting  one  of  the  fin- 
est schools  in  the  State  with  my  tax  dollars. 
Three  months  ago  when  I  pulled  my  twins 
from  the  system  my  son  could  hardly  read 
and  could  not  subtract.  In  the  past  three 
months  with  Home  Education,  he  is  reading 
on  grade  level  and  this  past  week  completed 
three  200  page  books.  Both  of  my  twins  have 
gone  from  barely  understanding  subtracting 
to  comprehending  that  along  with  mul- 
tiplication, division  with  remainders,  and 
small  equations.  I  am  not  a  certified  teacher. 
I  am  aware  however  that  being  smart  "feels 
good"  to  these  children. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Goals  2000 
proposal  will  only  further  invade  the  privacy 
of  families  and  fail  to  educate  our  children. 
It  is  time  for  the  public  schools  to  get  back 


to  the  job  of  educating  our  children  in  the 
classroom  and  stop  the  attempts  at  coming 
though  my  front  door. 

Anything  you  can  do   to   help  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Christy  D.  Helm. 

Enclosures. 

Values  Questionnaire 

Okay  or  not  okay: 

Sex  before  marriage. 

Having  sex  so  I  will  be  popular. 

Having  sex  so  I  won't  be  lonely. 

Having  sex  so  I  won't  be  unhappy. 

Having  sex  because  "I  got  carried  away." 
(Lost  control.) 

Thinking  about  sex. 

Having  sex  because  "everybody's  doing  it." 

Waiting  to  have  sex  until  I'm  married. 

Masturbation  (touching  yourself  for  sexual 
pleasure). 

Not  having  sex  because  I'm  not  ready  for 
that  yet. 

Having  sex  because  it's  "right  for  me." 

Having  sex  when  I  am  in  love. 

Having  sex  for  fun. 

Having  sex  to  repay  a  favor. 

Bragging  about  having  sex  with  someone. 

Getting  pregnant  so  my  boyfriend  knows  I 
really  love  him. 

Using  birth  control. 

After  completing  this  exercise.  I  learned 


Symptoms  of  Stress 

It's  Important  to  learn  to  recognize  your 
own  signs  of  stress.  If  you  are  experiencing 
some  or  any  of  the  symptoms  below  you 
should  heed  the  warnings  that  your  body 
may  be  giving  you.  Of  course,  stress  is  only 
one  of  the  possible  causes  of  these  symp- 
toms. 

Nervous  tic. 

Muscular  aches  (especially  the  neck,  shoul- 
ders, back,  or  legs). 

Increased  appetite  or  loss  of  appetite  (or 
overeating  or  not  eating). 

Increased  smoking  or  chain-smoking. 

Inability  to  sleep  or  nightmares. 

Increased  sweating. 

Stuttering. 

Nausea  or  stomach  pain. 

Grinding  teeth. 

Headache,  dizziness. 

Low-grade  infections. 

Rash  or  acne  (especially  on  face  or  back). 

Desire  to  cry  or  crying. 

Constipation  or  diarrhea. 

Frigidity  or  impotence. 

Loss  of  sex  drive. 

High  blood  pressure. 

Dry  mouth  or  throat. 

Irritability  or  bad  temper. 

Lethargy  or  inability  to  work. 

Cold,  clammy,  or  clenched  hands. 

Sudden  bursts  of  energy. 

Finger-tapping,  foot-tapping,  pencil  tap- 
ping. 

Depression. 

Fear,  panic,  or  anxiety. 

Hives. 

Coughing. 

Excessive  snacklng. 

Nagging. 

Fatigue. 

Pacing. 

Frowning,  wrinkling  forehead. 

Restlessness. 

Unnecessary  hand-waving,  making  wild 
gestures. 

Other  rSymptoms: . 

Given  to  a  9th  grade  health  class.  Students 
were  to  fill  out  and  return. 

Journal  Questions  for  9th  Grade  English 
09/08/92  Describe  your  most  perfect  day 


09/09/92  Looking  into  the  future  where  can 
you  see  yourself  In  15  years? 

09/14'92  What  remembrance  of  your  past  has 
made  a  significant  change  In  your  life? 

09/16/92  Pick  one  word  that  bests  describes 
yourself.  How  does  the  word  reflect  your  per- 
sonality? Would  your  best  friends  and  your 
parents  pick  the  same  word? 

0917/92  What  makes  you  happy? 

09/18/92  What  does  the  word  family  mean  to 
you?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  fam- 
ily? What  do  you  consider  your  family? 

09/21/92  What  was  the  most  embarrassing 
moment  you  have  ever  experienced?  How  did 
it  make  you  feel? 

09/30/92  Here's  your  chance  to  gripe!  WTiat 
do  your  parents  or  parent  do  that  drives  you 
crazy? 

10/02/92  If  a  physician  told  you  that  in  one 
year  that  you  would  be  dead,  what  would  you 
want  to  be  remembered  for?  What  would  you 
want  your  surviving  friends  and  family  to 
say  about  you? 

10/08/92  You're  planning  a  year  long  trip  to 
another  galaxy.  What  items  would  you  take 
with  you?  If  only  one  person  was  allowed  to 
travel  with  you.  who  would  you  bring? 

10/09/92  WTiy  do  you  dress  the  way  you  do? 
Do  your  friends  influence  your  style? 

10/12/92  Pretend  you  believe  in  reincarna- 
tion; who  were  you  in  a  past  life?  Were  you 
famous?  Were  you  of  the  same  sex?  Is  your 
life  better  now? 

10/15/92  Music  has  a  very  therapeutic  effect 
on  many  people.  What  kind  of  music  do  you 
listen  to?  Why  do  you  like  it?  Is  it  a  sort  of 
therapy  for  you? 

Kittanning.  pa.  January  26.  1994. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy Issues  that  I  see  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. I  am  concerned  about  interference  by 
some  teachers  in  our  parenting  and  family 
relationships. 

My  wife  and  I  have  seven  children  each 
three  years  apart.  The  oldest  just  graduated 
from  college  and  the  youngest  will  start  kin- 
dergarten this  Fall.  Over  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  have  been  able  to  observe  dif- 
ferences in  educational  philosophy  in  the 
various  age  groups.  Despite  the  laws  against 
psychological  testing  and  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  students  I  have  seen  education  turn 
away  from  cognitive  learning  to  a  strong 
focus  on  affective  education.  I'm  told  by 
teachers  that  affective  learning  is  more  suc- 
cessful—they must  get  the  students  Involved 
at  an  emotional  level  or  they  will  not  choose 
to  learn.  As  a  pastor  and  religious  teacher  I 
use  affective  education  and  I  know  that 
those  who  choose  to  view  the  Bible  simply 
from  a  cognitive  level  will  not  learn  to  use 
what  they  know.  The  major  difference  is 
that  people  come  to  me  or  my  church  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  I  am  free  to  use  the 
foundations,  morals,  and  values  that  I  be- 
lieve are  true  to  engage  others  in  affective 
learning.  Public  education  is  different.  My 
child  is  a  captive  audience  held  by  an  au- 
thority figure  who  is  increasingly  undermin- 
ing my  values,  for  example,  the  concept  of 
parental  authority.  Allow  me  to  offer  several 
illustrations.  Here  are  two  incidents  from 
our  local  school  district  during  last  school 
year,  one  from  the  1992-93  Iowa  test,  and  one 
from  the  1992  Pennsylvania  TELLS  test. 

1.  During  the  two  school  weeks  of  October 
12-23.  1992.  Miss  Small,  7th  grade  English 
teacher  in  Kittanning-Armstrong  School 
District,  gave  a  series  of  writing  assignments 


to  her  class.  One  of  her  students  was  Ryan 
Schwartz,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Schwartz  of  RD  #2  Box  75A  Kittanning,  PA 
16201.  The  writing  prompts  were  assigned  one 
day  and  the  essay  was  to  be  completed  the 
next  day  in  class.  Among  the  writing 
prompts  were  these  statements:  dl  "Write 
about  something  your  parents  did  to  embar- 
rass you  or  that  you  did  to  embarrass  your 
parents."  (2)  "Write  about  something  weird 
your  parenu  do  that  you  will  probably  do 
some  day.  "  (3)  "Write  about  a  change  that 
has  happened  in  your  family,  something  that 
you  do  now  that  you  didn't  do  when  you  were 
smaller."  After  writing  similar  essays  for 
nine  days  the  last  writing  prompt  was  as- 
signed: "What  don't  you  like  about  yourself 
and  why."  Ryan  struggled  with  what  he 
would  write  about.  However  the  greatest  in- 
justice was  about  to  occur.  That  Friday  in 
class  after  these  last  absurd  essays  were 
written.  Miss  Small  Instructed  the  students 
to  exchange  their  papers  with  their  class- 
mates and  then  she  had  the  essays  read  aloud 
to  the  class.  I  can  only  wish  that  I  had  been 
there.  7th  graders,  at  the  most  emotionally 
fragile  time  of  their  life,  being  subjected  to 
the  abuse  of  their  teacher  and  classmates! 
All  this  while  we  are  spending  huge  dollars 
for  programs  that  we  need  to  "build  the  stu- 
dent's self-esteem."  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  this  teacher  was  disciplined  or  better 
relieved  from  her  responsibilities  so  that  she 
could  pursue  something  she  is  more  suited 
for.  The  sad  fact  is  that  these  parents  felt  in- 
timidated and  therefore  were  unwilling  to 
approach  the  teacher  or  principal  with  their 
concerns  for  fear  their  son  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  I  did  communicate  this  sit- 
uation to  the  Superintendent  of  the  school 
district,  but  no  ofHcial  action  has  been 
taken. 

2.  During  early  October.  1992.  Mrs.  Brewer, 
9th  grade  English  teacher  in  Ford  City-Arm- 
strong School  District,  gave  a  writing 
prompt  to  her  students.  One  of  her  students 
wa^  Kendra  Neale,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
James  Neale  of  RD  #8  Kittanning,  PA  16201. 
The  writing  prompt  was:  "Write  an  essay 
about  the  lie  you  told  your  parents."  Again 
in  this  case  the  teacher  was  not  confi*onted 
for  fear  of  retribution. 

3.  On  October  23,  1992,  I  went  to  our  ele- 
mentary school  to  preview  the  Iowa  Test  my 
son  was  to  receive.  This  test  for  fifth  grade 
contained  a  writing  prompt  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of.  I  was  not  permitted  to  copy  the 
prompt  verbatim  so  I  must  paraphrase: 
"There  Is  something  that  you  would  like  to 
do  which  your  parents  will  not  allow.  Write 
an  essay  explaining  how  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  this  thing."  I  removed  my  son 
from  this  testing  and  complained  to  the 
school  administration  who  said  they  had  no 
control  over  the  test  questions. 

4.  My  last  illustration  is  a  little  different, 
but  again  points  to  what  I  believe  is  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  and  antagonism  being  promoted 
among  our  students.  Pennsylvania  puts  to- 
gether an  assessment  test  which  they  call 
TELLS  and  added  a  "Health"  section  for  the 
Spring  1992  test.  Later  we  would  find  seven 
or  eight  versions  for  each  age  group,  with 
variations  in  the  controversial  questions, 
but  the  edition  my  fourth  grade  son  was  to 
take  contained  this  question:  "What  do  you 
think  about  our  country's  laws  on  mari- 
juana?" I  believe  my  fourth  grader  needs  to 
learn  what  the  law  is  and  why  it  is  Illegal, 
rather  than  asking  him  for  an  opinion  when 
he  is  not  mature  enough  to  have  an  opinion 
based  on  the  facts. 

I  sincerely  desire  the  freedom  to  guide  my 
children's  education   and   Instill   values   in 
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tbem  without  this  type  of  Interference.  As 
President  Clinton  said  toward  the  end  of  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  "Government 
doesn't  raise  children,  parents  raise  chil- 
dren." 

Respectfully, 

Ronald  and  Linda  Lithoow. 

Today's  Families— 11th  Grade  Home 
Economics  Test  From  November  2, 1992 

Answer  the  following  questions  as  di- 
rected— true  or  false: 

In  order  to  be  part  of  a  family,  you  have  to 
be  related  to  other  people  by  blood,  mar- 
riage, or  adoption. 

You're  not  part  of  a  family  unless  you  and 
the  other  members  live  in  the  same  house. 

A  couple  isn't  really  a  family  unless  they 
have  children. 

College  roommates  (two  people  of  the  same 
sex)  could  be  considered  a  family. 

If  a  young  person  is  living  with  his  parents 
and  sister  but  doesn't  feel  the  group  shares 
love,  trust;  and  respect,  then  according  to 
our  definition,  he  doesn't  really  have  a  fam- 
ily. 

A  family  is  a  group  of  people  who  work  to- 
gether to  solve  problems  and  who  never 
argue. 

Couples  today  are  spending  fewer  years 
having  children  than  couples  did  in  the  past 
because  they're  having  fewer  children. 

Today,  it's  likely  that  couples  will  easily 
have  thirty  or  more  years  to  spend  together 
as  a  couple  after  the  children  leave  home. 

The  family  of  the  1890's  commonly  lived  on 
the  farm,  producing  what  it  needed  to  sur- 
vive. Today's  family  has  moved  off  the  farm 
and  buys  most  of  what  it  needs  to  survive. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  few  women  worked 
outside  the  home  for  pay. 

(Source:  Jamestown  HS,  Jamestown,  PA.) 

Harleysville,  PA,  January  26. 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate  Post  Office, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  As  parents  of 
three  public  school  children,  ages  seven, 
eleven  and  fourteen,  we  have  learned 
through  personal  experiences  that  there  is  a 
strong  need  for  more  effective  parental 
rights  legislation.  Such  legislation  would 
serve  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  chil- 
dren's learning  environment  and  also  to  ele- 
vate parent  confidence. 

While  this  sentiment  has  evolved  from 
p[iany  experiences,  we  would  like  to  specifi- 
cally relay  to  you  some  details  regarding  a 
particular  counseling  program  that  ignored 
some  very  basic  parental  rights. 

Parents  discovered  that  the  federally  fund- 
ed Lincoln  Center  program  was  administered 
to  our  children  long  after  the  fact.  In  June  of 
1992,  we  came  across  several  worksheets  used 
in  this  program  during  the  1991-1992  school 
year.  When  we  discovered  the  Group  Guid- 
ance Rules,  our  son  was  reluctant  to  talk  to 
us  because  of  his  concern  that  he  was  break- 
ing the  rules.  These  rules  stated,  "What  is 
said  in  the  group  stays  in  the  group."  and  "I 
will  not  talk  with  anyone  outside  of  my 
group  about  what  other  members  have 
shared."  This  written  agreement  was  signed 
by  our  child  and  the  counselor.  We  also  came 
across  a  worksheet  where  the  children  had  to 
rate  their  stress  on  a  scale  from  one  through 
five:  The  children  answered:  "Fear  of  par- 
ents' divorcing.  Not  getting  enough  atten- 
tion. Other  family  members  hurting  me. 
Fighting  between  parents.  Having  so  little 
supervision  that  it  is  easy  to  get  in  trouble, 
etc."  The  children  that  circled  a  five  (the 
highest  rating)  were  asked   to  raise   their 


hands  and  tell  the  class  what  it  was  they 
were  stressed  about. 

The  counselor  from  this  outside  agency, 
Lincoln  Center,  came  into  the  children's 
English.  Math.  Science,  Social  Studies,  and 
Reading  classes  to  administer  this  program 
for  the  entire  North  Penn  6th  grade  student 
body.  Through  talking  with  our  child  about 
this  outside  group  guidance  program,  we  dis- 
covered that  a  school  counselor  had  come 
routinely  into  his  classrooms  for  the  last  3 
years. 

It  was  also  discovered  at  this  time,  that 
the  Lincoln  Center  program  was  funded  by 
federal  grant  money  for  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  (DFSCA).  This 
Lincoln  Center  program  was  approved  by  the 
school  directors  to  give  "drug  and  alcohol 
services"  for  "at  risk  students  and  those  re- 
turning from  treatment."  Contrary  to  this 
formal  approval  of  school  directors,  it  was 
given  to  the  entire  six  grade  student  body. 
Then,  the  administrators  sent  home  a  letter 
to  parents,  by  way  of  the  children,  describing 
the  program  to  be  "Curriculum-based  Group 
Guidance"  not  "Drug  and  Alcohol  Services." 

Points  that  are  worthy  of  noting  are: 

1.  The  parental  notification  letter  was  dis- 
tributed, by  way  of  students,  after  the  pro- 
gram began  without  approval  from  parents. 
This  parent  letter  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  DFSCA  terms  (pg.  12,  II)  that  requires  all 
announcements  to  clearly  identify  DFSCA 
programs. 

2.  During  this  program,  eleven  and  twelve 
year  old  children  signed  a  contracL'agree- 
ment  with  an  adult  counselor  without  par- 
ents knowledge  or  permission. 

3.  Children  were  encouraged  to  have  discus- 
sions in  the  group.  These  discussions  invaded 
the  privacy  of  a  family's  home  life.  (When  we 
asked  our  child  what  was  discussed,  he  told 
us  about  families  that  were  having  marital 
problems.) 

4.  It  is  stated  on  page  five  (5)  of  the  DFSCA 
application,  that  such  programs  must  "clear- 
ly" teach  our  children  that  drugs  and  alco- 
hol are  illegal.  Nowhere  within  this  Lincoln 
Center  program  or  the  counselor's  outlined 
objectives  is  this  stated.  (The  children  re- 
ceived a  "Certificate  of  Completion  for 
Group  Guidance  Lessons",  not  for  "Saying 
No  to  Drugs,") 

While  the  personal  and  legal  violations  of 
this  program,  were  many,  it  has  nonetheless 
been  delivered  with  taxpayers'  dollars  with 
impunity.  Clearly,  stronger  and  more  concise 
legislation  is  needed  to  give  parents  their 
right  to  secure  a  family's  right  to  privacy, 
protect  children  from  entrapment,  and  to 
safeguard  the  quality  of  education  curricu- 
lum. 

Sincerely, 

Gary  and  Janet  L.  Volpe. 

Tarentum,  pa,  January  26. 1994. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  writing  in 
regards  to  my  children  and  the  future  of 
their  education  in  "Goals  2000".  Thank  you 
so  much  for  what  you  are  trying  to  do  with 
your  amendment. 

There  are  several  things  that  I  am  very 
concerned  about.  For  one,  I  have  great  con- 
cern as  to  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
amendment.  1  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a 
test  done  on  my  child  last  year  without  my 
knowledge.  I  only  was  able  to  find  out  be- 
cause my  son  came  home  to  my  wife  saying, 
"What  a  strange  test  I  had  today."  My  wife 
then  went  to  the  school  asking  for  this  test 
and  why  it  was  done.  Shouldn't  we  as  parents 
be  able  to  decide  whether  our  children  should 
be  subject  to  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Another  matter  of  concern  that  I  have  is 
children  being  told,  by  the  teachers,  not  to 


mention  various  things  going  on  at  school. 
These  children  are  our  respwnsibilities,  not 
the  state's  or  the  nation's.  We  would  like  to 
see  them,  brought  up  to  trust  and  respect  us 
as  parents.  I  realize  some  children  are  sub- 
jected to  parents  who  don't  care  and  appre- 
ciate them,  and  the  option  should  be  there 
for  those  children  to  talk  and  discuss  things 
with  counselors  who  care.  Yet,  my  children 
should  not  be  forced  to  give  information 
about  personal  feelings. 

I  hope  you  can  use  some  of  the  information 
from  this  letter  and  the  copy  of  this  test. 
Thanks  for  what  you  are  doing  to  support 
better  quality  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Smith. 

1.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  daydreaming. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  like  to  play  with  me. 

3. 1  like  to  spend  most  of  my  time  alone. 
4.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  school  work. 
5. 1  have  lots  of  fun  with  my  mother. 
6.  My  parents  never  get  angry  at  me. 
7. 1  wish  I  were  younger. 

8.  I  have  only  a  few  friends. 

9.  I  usually  quit  when  my  school  work  is 
too  hard. 

10.  I  have  lots  of  fun  with  my  father. 
11. 1  am  happy  most  of  the  time. 

12.  I  am  never  shy. 
13. 1  have  very  little  trust  in  myself. 
14.  Most  boys  and  girls  play  games  better 
than  I  do. 
15. 1  like  being  a  boyT  like  being  a  girl. 

16.  I  am  doing  as  well  in  school  as  I  would 
like  to. 

17.  I  have  lots  of  fun  with  both  of  my  par- 
ents. 

18.  I  usually  fall  when  I  try  to  do  impor- 
tant things. 

19.  I  have  never  taken  anything  that  did 
not  belong  to  me. 

20. 1  often  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 
21.  Boys  and  girls  usually  chose  me  to  be 
the  leader. 
22. 1  usually  can  take  care  of  myself. 
23. 1  am  a  failure  at  school. 

24.  I  find  it  hard  to  make  up  my  mind  and 
stick  to  it. 

25.  My  parents  make  me  feel  that  I  am  not 
good  enough. 

26. 1  never  get  angry. 

27. 1  often  feel  that  I  am  no  good  at  all. 

28.  I  have  many  friends  about  my  own  age. 

29.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  smarter  than  I 
am. 

30.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  better  than  I 
am. 

31.  My  parents  dislike  me  because  I  am  not 
good  enough. 

32. 1  like  everyone  I  know. 

33.  Children  pick  on  me  very  often. 

34.  I  like  to  play  with  children  younger 
than  I  am. 

35.  I  like  to  be  called  on  by  my  teacher  to 
answer  questions. 

36.  I  would  change  many  things  about  my- 
self if  I  could. 

37.  There  are  many  times  when  I  would 
like  to  run  away  from  home. 

38. 1  am  as  happy  as  most  boys  and  girls. 
39.  I  can  do  things  as  well  as  other  boys 
and  girls. 
40. 1  often  feel  like  quitting  school. 

41.  I  worry  a  lot. 

42.  My  parents  understand  how  I  feel. 

43.  When  I  have  something  to  say,  I  usually 
say  it. 

44. 1  never  worry  about  anything. 

45.  I  am  as  nice  looking  as  most  boys  and 
girls. 

46.  Other  boys  and  girls  are  mean  to  me. 
47. 1  know  myself  very  well. 


48.  I  am  doing  the  best  school  work  that  I 
can. 

49.  People  can  depend  on  me  to  keep  my 
promises. 

50.  My  parents  thing  I  am  a  failure. 
51. 1  always  tell  the  truth. 

52. 1  need  more  friends. 

53. 1  always  know  what  to  say  to  people. 

54.  My  teacher  feels  that  I  am  not  good 
enough. 

55.  My  parents  love  me. 

56. 1  never  do  anything  wrong. 
57.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  stronger  than  I 
am. 
58. 1  am  proud  of  my  school  work. 
59. 1  often  get  upset  at  home. 
60. 1  am  never  unhappy. 

Tarentum.  PA.  January  26. 1994. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  the  amendment  you  are  proposing 
for  "Goals  2000"  because  parent's  rights  need 
to  be  protected. 

I  am  a  mother  of  three  boys,  ages  14,  11, 
and  5.  I  have  lived  in  my  area  all  of  my  life 
and  I  have  never  questioned  my  children's 
education  until  last  year.  I  always  believed 
that  my  children  were  being  properly  served 
by  my  district,  until  a  question  arose  from 
one  of  my  sons.  I  decided  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  ask  if  I  could  review  the  curricu- 
lum (which  was  granted).  To  my  dismay,  I 
found  questionable  material  throughout  two 
different  courses.  One  being  Guidance  and 
the  other  being  Advisory  (Lions  Quest). 
There  were  several  questions  pertaining  to 
cigarette  smoking,  drugs,  sex,  suicide,  and 
most  puzzling  of  all  were  questions  under- 
mining parental  authority. 

After  gathering  information  on  the  cur- 
riculum, I  approached  the  Administration 
with  several  questions,  (never  did  I  approach 
them  in  a  threatening  manner,  but  that  of  a 
concerned  parent.)  Through  the  process  of 
several  written  letters  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, I  was  told  that  they  would  take  these 
courses,  even  though  various  information 
was  presented  to  them  as  to  the  harm  that 
this  could  cause  my  sons.  As  a  mother,  I 
wonder  what  "Goals  2000"  will  bring.  It 
seems  as  if  we  are  losing  our  rights  to  our 
children  with  the  exception  of  caring  for 
their  material  needs.  I  believe  that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  teach  our  children 
values,  and  not  have  them  undermined  by 
questions  such  as  "Ask  students  to  think 
about  a  families  rights  to  privacy  vs.  soci- 
ety's right  to  intervene?"  or  another  exam- 
ple "Ask  students  how  they  feel  when  they 
do  what  they  are  told,  even  though  they 
don't  want  to".  Point  out  that  Holly  does 
this  with  just  about  everything,  and  ask 
them  to  imagine  how  this  would  feel.  Note: 
Holly  tries  to  commit  suicide,  in  this  mate- 
rial. 

I  was  told  that  if  my  children  didn't  par- 
ticipate, they  would  not  be  graded  on  as  fa- 
vorably. Should  my  children  have  to  discern 
what  questions  they  can  and  cannot  answer, 
so  young  in  life,  to  protect  their  own  pri- 
vacy. The  "Hatch  Amendment"  was  made  as 
a  protection  for  our  children.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  enforced. 

I  will  enclose  several  pieces  of  information 
that  I  have  compiled,  as  examples  for  you. 
TTiank  you  for  what  you  are  trying  to  do  to 
better  our  children's  education. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Jean  Smith. 

Enclosures. 

Tarentum,  PA,  May  18, 1993. 
Highlands  School  District, 
Natrona  Heights,  PA. 

Dear  Dr.  Baldassare:  We  are  writing  in 
regards  to  the  matter  of  our  sons  taking  the 


Advisory  and  Guidance  courses.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  various  administrators 
throughout  the  district.  As  you  know,  we 
feel  that  both  of  these  courses  could  be 
harmful  to  our  children,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  our  children  opted  out  completely. 

From  Information  we  have  obtained  the 
whole  non-judgemental,  non-directive  ap- 
proach has  been  proven  to  be  ineffective.  We 
are  not  against  drug  education  in  the  direc- 
tive form,  but  these  classes  are  clearly  non- 
directive  in  every  subject  matter  including 
suicide.  Since  when  is  it  legally  right  for  a 
minor  to  do  drugs,  drink  alcohol,  smoke 
cigarettes  or  commit  sucide?  Our  laws  cleary 
state  that  these  practices  are  illegal;  thus, 
we  would  like  our  children  to  be  directed  in 
this  way. 

Another  contention  we  have  with  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  questions 
asked  are  of  a  personal  nature.  Even  though 
some  of  the  questions  are  implied  for  some- 
one the  child  knows,  a  child  in  6th  grade 
knows  of  no  other  experiences  other  than  his 
or  her  own.  In  our  view  this  is  a  violation  of 
our  rights  as  parents  to  consent  to  any  psy- 
chological or  personal  questioning  and  can 
be,  as  a  result,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Hatch  amendment. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  want  nothing 
more  then  to  have  our  children  challenged 
academically.  They  are  good  students  in  the 
district  and  we  want  them  to  have  a  sound 
and  positive  education,  with  this,  the  things 
they  will  learn  at  home  and  in  school  can  be 
applied  later  on  in  their  lives.  We  are  sorry 
for  any  inconvenience  this  may  cause;  how- 
ever, we  feel  these  courses  could  lead  our 
children  to  make  the  wrong  decisions  mor- 
ally and  spiritually. 

We  won't  go  into  details  over  the  curricu- 
lum specifically  since  we  had  to  return  it. 
Also,  we  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience  you 
anymore  than  we  already  have.  I  will  attach 
the  information  I  have  already  provided  con- 
cerning some  of  the  most  offensive  sections 
of  Mill  River  in  particular.  Please  remember 
we  were  unable  to  receive  the  student  guides 
to  evaluate  them  individually.  We  only  ob- 
tained two  lessons  and  the  teachers  guide. 

In  closing  we  ask  you  to  review  the  infor- 
mation we  have  already  delivered  to  you 
concerning  Quest  and  Mill  River  and  the 
whole  non-directive  approach.  We  are  not 
asking  you  to  change  anything  you  are  now 
doing  but  we  are  asking  you  to  consider  the 
research  we  have  provided  to  the  district  as 
a  whole.  We  have  not  solely  cited  the  views 
of  one  researcher,  but  that  of  several 
sources.  Research  done  particularly  on  Quest 
has  not  been  favorable.  Please  understand, 
we  do  not  want  to  cause  the  district  undue 
grief,  we  are  merely  attempting  to  look  out 
for  our  children's  best  interests. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  set  aside 
to  read  this.  We  ask  you  again  to  please  opt 
our  children  out  completely  from  Advisory 
and  Guidance.  We  feel  if  they  are  not  opted 
out  completely  they  may  have  to  endure 
undue  peer  pressure  from  those  who  know 
that  they  are  being  opted  out  for  sections. 
Thank  you  again  fcr  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  and  Nancy  Jean  Smith, 

(Parents  of  Jonathon  and  Daniel  Smith.) 

Enclosure. 

Mill  River 

Episode  2:  Just  average. 

Suggested  activity— have  student  write  a 
classified  ad  [mostly  positive  and  including  a 
price]  for  selling  or  buying  one  of  their  sib- 
lings. 

Episode  3:  My  summer  vacation 


Worksheet^-4.  Ask  students  to  think  about 
a  family's  right  to  privacy  versus  society's 
right  to  intervene. 

Episode  8:  The  baddest  and  the  best. 

Worksheet^ask  students  if  they  would 
rather  be  known  for  something  bad  than  not 
known  at  all 

Episode  9: 1  see  you  see 

Worksheet^-6.  Ask  students  how  they  feel 
when  they  do  what  they  are  told,  even 
though  they  don't  want  to.  Point  out  that 
Holly  does  this  with  just  about  everything, 
and  ask  them  to  imagine  how  this  would 
feel. 

Episode  10:  A  choice  in  the  matter. 

Suggested  activity— have  students  write 
their  own  obituaries.  They  should  include 
their  accomplishments,  and  how  they 
achieved  them. 

Episode  12:  All's  fair. 

Champ  believed  he  had  an  obligation  to 
Rhett  as  a  friend  in  his  dispute  with  Tony. 
But  Jack  felt  no  obligation  to  Champ.  Have 
students  discuss  the  extent  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  others. 

1.  In  discussion,  ask  if  Jack  can  be  excused 
because  of  his  drunkenness.  If  Tony  had 
missed  with  the  bottle,  do  students  think 
Jack  should  still  have  warned  Champ? 

2.  Similar  to  question  1,  with  two  excep- 
tions: Champ  and  Rhett  are  friends  while 
Jack  and  Champ  are  not  going  to  use  a  bot- 
tle to  fight.  Ask  students  if  it  would  be  all 
right  for  Tony  to  stick  up  for  Rocko  if 
Champ  had  picked  a  fight  with  Rocko.  Ask 
them  if  Champ  had  a  "right"  to  intervene  on 
Rhett's  part,  since  he  had  a  score  to  settle 
with  Tony  from  the  football  game. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  whether  "any- 
thing goes"  in  a  fight.  Should  Champ  have 
jumped  on  Tony  once  he  knocked  him  down? 

4.  There  is  not  necessarily  a  right  answer. 
Point  out  that  this  is  not  unusual.  That  kids 
often  don't  like  something  about  their  par- 
ents, but  as  they  get  older  they  are  likely  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

5.  Holly  and  Gina  seem  to  have  a  very  su- 
Ijerficial  relationship. 

Episode  15:  Court's  in  session. 

Worksheet— 1.  Those  who  agree  with  this 
question  probably  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty trusting  others.  Adults  often  say  that 
students  must  do  things  they  don't  want  to 
do  because  it  is  "good  for  them."  Let  stu- 
dents debate  the  question.  Acknowledge  the 
truth  that  people  sometimes  do  trust  others 
and  get  hurt  as  a  result.  Also,  recognize  that 
sometimes  adults  use  the  "best  for  you" 
statement  when  they  are  trying  to  control 
kids. 

Episode  17:  Hot  stuff. 

Greenville,  PA. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  relationship  to  a  situation  that  oc- 
curred in  our  school  system  concerning  my 
forester-boy  Richard  Smith. 

Rich  was  a  sophomore  at  Greenville  High 
School.  Every  sophomore  is  enrolled  in  a 
class  that  is  run  by  the  guidance  counselor 
entitled  "Life  Skills".  It  was  in  this  class 
that  an  incident  took  place  without  the  prior 
knowledge  or  consent  of  parents. 

On  a  Friday  evening  Rich  came  home  after 
a  night  out  roller  skating  with  friends.  Ev- 
erything seemed  fine.  We  both  went  to  bed. 
Twenty  minutes  later  1  had  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing. I  wanted  to  check  up  on  Rich.  I  went 
downstairs  because  I  noticed  some  lights  on 
that  I  had  previously  turned  out.  I  went  back 
upstairs  to  turn  out  the  bathroom  light  when 
I  found  Rich's  note.  "Please  don't  be  mad  at 
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me,  I  just  took  all  the  rest  of  my  medica- 
tion." Rich  was  on  medication  for  depres- 
sion. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  grot  Rich  to 
the  emergency  room  where  they  pumped  his 
stomach  and  kept  him  overnight  for  observa- 
tion. I  didn't  think  anything  unusual  about 
this  because  we  were  told  that  Rich  may 
have  tendencies  to  attempt  suicide  due  to  his 
depression. 

However,  on  Monday  afternoon  my  wife  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  another  sophomore 
who  was  a  friend.  She  informed  her  that  she 
might  know  why  Rich  had  attempted  suicide 
on  Friday.  That  day  in  Life  Skills  class  they 
had  shown  a  movie  on  suicide  entitled  "Why 
did  Jenny  have  to  die?"  In  tears  she  de- 
scribed for  my  wife  what  a  depressing  movie 
it  had  been. 

You  can  imagine  how  shocked  we  were! 
And  as  much  as  I  felt  for  Rich,  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  how  I  would  feel  if  this  had 
been  one  of  my  own  boys.  My  emotions 
ranged  from  shock  to  fear  to  anger!  Todays 
teenager  doesn't  need  much  of  a  reason  to 
attempt  suicide.  Especially  after  seeing  a 
movie  which  truly  romantisizes  suicide.  (I 
have  since  viewed  the  movie)  And  again, 
without  any  prior  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  parents. 

This  kind  of  situation  does  not  belong  in 
our  school  systems  and  is  something  that 
should  be  handled  by  a  profesional.  I  thank 
you  and  encourage  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
remove  this  kind  psychological  counselling 
fi"om  our  schools. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  a.  Coleman. 

Dry  Fork,  va. 
January  22,  1994. 
Re  amendment  to  President  Clinton's  edu- 
cation Goals  2000. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Grassley;  Although  many  in 
the  education  field  are  sincere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  educate  and  help  children,  there  are 
still  many  others  within  the  system  who  are 
clearly  moving  away  from  respecting  paren- 
tal rights.  We  have  experienced  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  home  being  replaced  by  the  school 
as  more  and  more  within  education  endeavor 
to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  psychological 
development  of  school  children  without 
seeking  nor  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  parental  involvement.  It  is  this  thinking 
that  has  America  on  a  slippery  slope  and  is 
the  antithesis  of  true  freedom  and  liberty. 

My  husband  and  I  have  twice  experienced 
the  blatant  disregard  of  our  authority  and 
legal  responsibility  for  our  child,  Michael, 
within  the  first  two  years  he  was  in  school. 
In  1990.  approximately  four  months  after  the 
death  of  our  infant  daughter,  our  son  entered 
Kindergarten.  It  was  during  this  year  (the  90/ 
91  school  year)  that  he  was  counseled  against 
my  expressed  wishes  on  the  topic  of  Death  & 
Dying.  Not  only  was  he  counseled  privately 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  entire 
classroom  was  lead  into  discussions  to  shar- 
ing their  feelings  and  emotions  on  the  deaths 
of  their  family  members  and  other  loved 
ones  and  not  one  single  parent  had  prior 
knowledge  or  given  any  consent  to  this  form 
of  counseling.  Not  one  single  parent  was  told 
of  this  form  of  counseling  ever  taking  place 
until  after  I  discovered  it  myself. 

When  I  did,  my  son's  teacher  was  moved  to 
tears  as  she  shared  with  me  what  it  was  like 
to  hear  all  these  children's  stories.  I  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  what  emotions  were  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  those  young  five-year  olds. 
Our  son  had  told  the  class  about  how  his  lit- 


tle sister  had  died.  Although  our  entire  fam- 
ily had  coped  with  the  losses  of  other  family 
members  over  the  previous  years  and  had 
managed  to  cope  quite  well  without  psy- 
chiatric intervention,  this  death  was  more 
difficult  for  our  little  son  because  he  came  to 
the  realization  that  sometimes  children  die. 
I  wondered  how  many  of  his  classmates  sud- 
denly came  to  that  realization  themselves  as 
he  shared  his  experiences  before  the  class- 
room, and  how  many  of  those  children  went 
home  more  fearful  than  when  they  came  to 
class  that  day.  I  also  wondered  how  the 
teacher  and  counselor  responded  to  any  of 
their  comments  and  questions  without  the 
infusion  of  religion  or  their  own  religious  be- 
liefs. And  again,  no  note  was  sent  home  to  as 
much  as  express  to  the  parents.  "You  may 
need  to  talk  with  your  child  about  death  and 
dying  this  evening  as  it  was  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon." 

I  thought  this  was  just  an  isolated  in- 
stance. I  was  angry  and  disturbed,  but  kept 
telling  myself  the  school  was  just  trying  to 
help. 

In  the  following  weeks,  however,  my  son 
began  having  nightmares.  Thinking  these 
were  probably  to  be  expected  considering  the 
grief  he  was  experiencing,  we  simply  became 
more  careful  with  what  we  permitted  him  to 
watch  on  TV  or  read  in  books.  Never  in  our 
wildest  dreams  did  we  expect  to  discover  the 
source  of  his  nightmares  would  turn  out  to 
be  directly  from  the  counseling  he  had  re- 
ceived in  school — but  they  were.  I  would 
later  discover  our  school  used  a  program 
which  delved  very  deeply  into  psychotherapy 
specifically  geared  to  help  children  cope  with 
their  feelings,  fears,  and  emotions  regarding 
Divorce/Separation,  and  Death/Dying.  His 
nightmares  matched  detail-for-detail  the 
last  story  written  in  the  Counseling  program 
entitled  "Bright  Beginnings"  written  by  Jill 
Anderson. 

The  last  story  is  about  a  monster  visiting 
a  little  girl  six  nights  in  a  row.  Finally  on 
the  6th  night  the  little  girl  overcomes  her 
fears  and  speaks  to  the  monster  only  to  find 
out  he  wants  to  be  her  friend  and  learn  how 
to  dance.  Isn't  that  delightful?!  This  horror 
story  is  purported  to  be  helpful  in  assisting 
young  children  (of  Kindergarten  age)  how  to 
distinguish  warnings  to  be  sure  the  children 
know  the  difference  between  good  fears  and 
bad  fears  as  confusion  in  this  area  can  be 
psychologically  damaging  as  they  get  older! 

In  the  91/92  school  year,  we  discovered  once 
again  our  son  (then  in  1st  grade)  being  coun- 
seled without  our  prior  knowledge  or  consent 
in  a  program  using  coercive  thought  reform 
techniques. 

A  curriculum  expert's  review  of  this  pro- 
gram describes  the  methods  as  a  "form  of  in- 
doctrination". I  contacted  several  psychia- 
trists as  well.  Two  leading  psychiatrists  in 
the  field  of  hypnotherapy  have  critiqued  this 
program  and  have  issued  strong  warnings 
against  its  use  within  schools  because  it  goes 
so  deeply  into  psychotherapy,  and  they  went 
as  far  as  to  identifying  the  guided  imagery 
exercises  within  the  program  as  being  indic- 
ative of  self-hypnosis  which  could  induce  an 
altered-state-of-consciousness  in  young  chil- 
dren. 

We  lead  parents  in  our  country  forcing  the 
removal  of  this  program  after  our  local 
school  superintendent  refused  to  offer  writ- 
ten protective  guidelines  or  restrictions  con- 
cerning the  techniques  we  found  in  this  pro- 
gram. (He  offered  to  remove  the  techniques, 
but  would  not  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  writ- 
ten policy  statement.)  Since  then  we  have  dis- 
covered multiple  programs  with  the  same 
manipulative  methods  and  guided  imagery/ 


hypnotic  techniques — and  we  are  very 
alarmed  at  the  indifference  of  some  within 
the  education  field.  And  please  note  we  say 
"some,"  because  we  have  found  many  teach- 
ers objecting  to  the  infusion  of  psycho- 
therapy into  the  classrooms  as  well. 

But  we  no  longer  have  trust  in  our  schools 
as  they  have  since  labeled  us  and  other  con- 
cerned parents  as  "book  censors."  We  are 
now  working  statewide  with  parents  and 
concerned  education  personnel,  trying  to  ob- 
tain protective  restrictions  as  more  aggres- 
sive forms  of  psychotherapy  are  becoming 
more  commonplace  in  the  classroom.  And  we 
have  the  documentation  to  verify  this  for 
anyone  desiring  to  see  it. 

Please  do  everything  you  can,  everything 
within  your  power,  to  re-establish  our  trust 
in  public  education.  The  courts  in  our  nation 
still  recognize  the  supremacy  of  parents  in 
the  upbringing  and  nurturing  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  our  schools  are  in  desperate  need  of 
strong  reminding  of  this  fact  today. 

My  husband  and  I  will  not  be  as  naive 
again.  If  necessary  we  will  have  our  rights 
upheld  through  the  legal  process  if  we  ever 
encounter  a  similar  circumstance  again.  Ex- 
cept for  it  exposing  our  children  to  potential 
harm,  we  would  almost  relish  the  oppor- 
tunity taking  place. 

You  have  my  sincere  regards,  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  in  having  at  least  some 
restrictions  implemented  in  this  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  and  Judy  C.  Rominger. 

Mountain  Home,  AR,  January  22, 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Gra.ssley, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  recently  learned  of 
your  amendment  regarding  parental  ap- 
proval prior  to  obtaining  some  types  of  per- 
sonal information  from  schools  receiving 
America  2000  funding.  My  husband  and  I  are 
in  full  support  of  this  legislation  and  would 
like  to  provide  some  examples  of  the  need  for 
it. 

When  my  son  was  in  the  6th  grade,  he  was 
registered  for  a  mandatory  class  entitled 
"Skills  for  Adolescence".  Upon  inquiry,  I 
was  told  by  the  principal  that  this  was  a 
"study  skills"  class.  Many  parents  became 
concerned  when  their  children  reported  class 
discussions  on  their  personal  family  situa- 
tions, i.e.,  alcoholism  and  abuse.  Parental 
discipline  techniques  were  critiqued  and  the 
positive  aspects  of  shoplifting  were  taught.  I 
obtained  the  student  text  and  was  disgusted 
with  the  anti-family  values  portrayed.  Par- 
ents were  depicted  in  a  negative  way  consist- 
ently while  students  were  urged  to  seek 
counsel  apart  from  the  family  structure.  I 
felt  the  curriculum  undermined  the  values 
we  were  instilling  in  our  children.  When  40 
parents  objected  to  the  material,  an  alter- 
native was  offered  but  not  without  some  in- 
timidation. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  Health 
Track  Survey.  During  my  son's  7th  grade 
year,  he  was  part  of  a  "health  awareness 
week"  that  featured  blood  testing  and  other 
health  care  services  along  with  this  survey. 
Many  citizens  objected  to  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  questions  and  the  fact  that  the 
responses  were  elicited  at  school  without 
their  prior  knowledge. 

We  hold  traditional  Judeo-Christian  values 
and  send  our  children  to  school  to  get  an 
education  rather  than  be  psychoanalyzed  or 
screened  for  potential  health  problems.  We 
object  to  these  invasions  of  privacy  and  pa- 
rental rights  and  feel  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
at  least  obtain  parental  permission  before 
performing  these  non-traditional  functions. 


I  will  be  in  touch  with  my  Senators  regard- 
ing this  issue  and  hope  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
tection this  amendment  offers  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Jennifer  Jones. 
Enclosure. 

Junior  High  School  Health  Risk  Inventory 

This  questionnaire  asks  about  your  health 
habits  and  will  give  you  a  computer  printout 
based  on  your  answers. 

It  is  completely  confidential,  so  don't  put 
your  name  anywhere  on  the  questionnaire  or 
answer  card. 

Before  beginning— you  must  darken  In  the 
Junior  H.S.  circle  at  the  top  of  the  answer 
card. 

Dl.  Which  are  you?  (1)  male:  (2)  female. 

D2.  What  is  your  race?  (1)  White  (non-His- 
panic): (2)  Black  (Afro-American);  (3)  His- 
panic/Puerto Rican/ Latin;  (4)  Asian;  (5) 
Other. 

D3.  Which  adults  do  you  live  with  now?  (1) 
2  parents;  (2)  1  parent/1  step  parent;  (3)  1  par- 
ent only;  (4)  other. 

D4.  Compared  to  other  students  in  your 
school,  how  are  your  grades?  (1)  the  best 
grades;  (2)  above  average  grades;  (3)  average 
grades;  (4)  below  average  grades. 

D5.  How  old  are  you  now?  (1)  twelve  or 
younger;  (2)  13;  (3)  14;  (4)  15;  (5)  16;  (6)  17  or 
older. 

D6.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you 
have?  (1)  none  (only  child);  (2)  1;  (3)  2:  (4)  3; 
(5)  4  or  more. 

D7.  What  is  the  highest  grade  you  plan  to 
reach  in  school?  (1)  may  not  finish  HS;  (2) 
plan  to  finish  HS  but  not  go  to  college;  (3) 
plan  to  go  to  college;  (4)  other. 

Grade:  What  grade  are  you  in  now? 

Height:  How  tall  are  you  (without  shoes). 

Weight;  How  much  do  you  weigh  (without 
clothes). 

Answer  the  rest  of  the  questions  on  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  answer  card. 

1.  How  often  do  you  brush  your  teeth?  (1) 
more  than  once  a  day;  (2)  once  a  day;  (3)  3  to 
6  days  a  week;  (4)  less  than  3  days  a  week. 

2.  Have  you  been  to  the  dentist  or  dental 
clinic  In  the  last  year?  (1)  yes;  (2)  no. 

3.  Are  you  now  on  a  diet  to  lose  weight?  (1) 
yes;  (2)  no. 

4.  How  many  days  a  week  do  you  usually 
eat  breakfast?  (1)  almost  every  day:  (2)  3 
times  a  week;  (3)  1-2  times  a  week:  94)  almost 
never. 

5.  How  often  do  you  eat  "junk-food"  (chips, 
candy,  snack  foods,  etc.)?  (1)  almost  every 
day;  (2)  3  times  a  week;  (3)  1-2  times  a  week; 
(4)  almost  never. 

6.  How  often  do  you  eat  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles? (1)  almost  every  day;  (2)  3  times  a  week; 

(3)  1-2  times  a  week;  (4)  almost  never. 

7.  How  often  do  you  play  or  exercise  hard 
enough  to  sweat  and  breathe  heavily  for  at 
least  30  minutes  at  a  time?  (1)  almost  every 
day;  (2)  3  times  a  week;  (3)  1-2  times  a  week; 

(4)  almost  never. 

8.  How  often  do  you  join  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities—such as  basketball,  baseball,  tennis, 
bowling,  bike  riding,  swimming,  etc.?  (1)  al- 
most every  day;  (2)  3  times  a  week;  (3)  1-2 
times  a  week;  (4)  almost  never. 

9.  How  many  cigarettes  have  you  smoked 
in  your  life?  (1)  none;  (2)  less  than  100  (5 
packs);  (3)  100  or  more. 

10.  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes  now?  (1)  no;  (2) 
yes,  but  not  every  day;  (3)  yes,  every  day. 

11.  Do  you  use  "smokeless  tobacco"  (snuff 
or  chewing  tobacco)?  (1)  I  never  have  (or  only 
tried  it);  (2)  I  did.  but  quit;  (3)  I  do  but  not 
every  day;  (4)  I  do  every  day — once  or  twice; 

(5)  I  do  every  day— 3  or  more  times. 

12.  Do  you  drink  beer,  wine,  wine  coolers, 
or  other  alcoholic  drinks  (other  than  for  reli- 


gious reasons)?  (1)  no,  I  don't  (or  only  tried 
it):  (2)  yes.  but  not  often;  (3)  yes,  but  not 
every  week;  (4)  yes.  1  or  2  days  a  week:  (5) 
yes,  3  or  more  days  a  week. 

13.  About  how  many  alcoholic  drinks  do 
you  drink  in  a  week?  d)  none,  or  less  than  1 
a  week:  (2)  1  or  2  drinks  a  week:  (3)  Tfb  5 
times  a  week;  (4)  6  to  12  drinks  a  week;  (5) 
more  than  12  drinks  a  week. 

14.  In  the  past  2  months,  how  many  times 
have  you  been  drunk?  4«  I  don't  drink:  (2) 
none  in  the  last  two  months;  (3)  once  or 
twice  in  last  2  months;  (4)  three  or  more 
times  in  last  2  months. 

15.  Has  anyone  ever  asked  you  to  try  a 
drug  such  as  marijuana,  cocaine,  or  crack? 

(1)  no;  (2)  yes;  (3)  not  sure. 

16.  Have  you  ever  smoked  marijuana?  (1) 
no.  I  never  tried  it:  (2)  yes.  but  only  to  try  it: 
(3)  yes,  I  used  to.  but  quit;  (4)  yes  I  do  now, 
less  than  once  a  week;  (5)  yes  I  do  now.  more 
than  once  a  week. 

17.  Have  you  ever  used  cocaine  (other  than 
crack?  (1)  no.  I  never  tried  it;  (2)  yes,  but 
only  to  try  it;  (3)  yes,  I  used  to,  but  quit;  (4) 
yes  I  do  now,  less  than  once  a  week;  (5)  yes 
I  do  now.  more  than  once  a  week. 

18.  Have  you  ever  used  crack?  d)  no.  I 
never  tried  it;  (2)  yes,  but  only  to  try  it:  (3) 
yes,  I  used  to,  but  quit;  (4)  yes  I  do  now,  less 
than  once  a  week;  (5)  yes  I  do  now.  more 
than  once  a  week. 

19.  Have  you  ever  used  a  drug  other  than 
marijuana,  cocaine,  or  crack  to  get  high?  (1) 
no,  I  never  tried  it;  (2)  yes,  but  only  to  try  it; 

(3)  yes.  I  used  to,  but  quit;  (4)  yes  I  do  now, 
less  than  once  a  week;  (5)  yes  1  do  now,  more 
than  once  a  week. 

20.  What  is  the  main  reason  you  think  peo- 
ple your  age  might  try  a  drug  such  as  mari- 
juana, cocaine,  or  crack  (mark  only  one  an- 
swer)? (1)  to  feel  older;  (2)  to  have  a  good 
time;  (3)  to  get  over  feeling  bad:  (4)  to  fit  in 
with  their  friends;  (5)  some  other  reason. 

21.  Do  you  ever  ride  with  a  driver  who  has 
been  drinking  or  using  drugs?  (1)  no.  never; 

(2)  yes,  once  or  twice  in  6  months;  (3)  yes. 
less  than  once  a  week;  (4)  yes.  once  a  week  or 
more. 

22.  How  often  do  you  use  seatbelts  when 
you  drive  or  ride  in  a  car?  (1)  always;  (2) 
most  of  the  time;  (3)  sometimes;  (4)  never. 

23.  Do  you  ever  carry  a  gun,  knife  or  other 
weapon  for  protection?  (1)  yes;  (2)  no. 

24.  In  the  past  year,  how  many  times  have 
you  hit  or  beat  up  anyone?  (1)  never;  (2)  once 
in  the  last  year;  (3)  2  or  3  times  in  the  last 
year:  (4)  4  or  more  times  in  the  last  year. 

25.  Do  you  turn  to  friends  or  relatives  when 
something  is  troubling  you?  (1)  yes,  almost 
always;  (2)  yes,  sometimes;  (3)  no,  not  usu- 
ally: (4)  no,  never. 

26.  In  the  past  six  months,  have  you  had 
feelings  that  life  wasn't  worth  living?  (1)  yes, 
often;  (2)  yes,  sometimes;  (3)  yes,  but  rarely; 

(4)  no,  never. 

27.  Are  you  under  much  stress  because  of 
pressures  at  school?  (1)  yes,  a  lot;  (2)  yes, 
sometimes;  (3)  no,  not  much:  (4)  not  at  all. 

28.  Are  you  under  much  stress  because  of 
pressures  at  home?  (1)  yes,  a  lot:  (2)  yes, 
sometimes;  (3)  no.  not  much;  (4)  no,  not  at 
all. 

29.  Do  you  ever  worry  that  one  of  your  par- 
ents will  hit  you  or  hurt  you?  (1)  yes,  often: 
(2)  yes,  sometimes;  (3)  no,  never. 

30.  Are  you  under  much  stress  because  of  a 
boyfriend  or  girlfriend  pressures?  (1)  yes,  a 
lot;  (2)  yes.  sometimes;  (3)  no,  not  much;  (4) 
no,  not  at  all. 

31.  In  the  past  six  months,  have  you  had 
long  periods  (2  weeks  or  more)  when  you 
were  depressed  or  felt  really  unhappy?  (1)  no. 
not  really;  (2)  yes,  but  I  feel  OK  now;  (3)  yes. 


but  things  are  getting  better;  (4)  yes.  and  1 
still  feel  depressed  and  unhappy. 

32.  How  many  friends  do  you  have?  (1)  No 
close  friends-I'm  a  loner;  (2)  I  have  one  close 
fl-iend;  (3)  I  have  a  few  close  friends:  (4)  I 
have  many  close  friends. 

33.  In  the  past  six  months,  have  you  had 
any  serious  personal  losses  (broke  up  with 
boy/girl  friend,  your  parents  got  divorced, 
someone  close  to  you  died,  etc.)?  (1)  no;  (2) 
yes,  one  serious  loss;  (3)  yes,  two  or  more  se- 
rious losses. 

34.  Have  you  ever  had  a  friend  or  classmate 
who  killed  himself  or  herself?  (1)  yes;  (2)  no. 

35.  In  the  last  year,  have  you  thought 
about  or  tried  to  kill  yourself?  (1)  no;  (2)  yes. 
but  not  seriously;  (3)  I've  thought  about  it 
seriously  once  or  twice;  (4)  I've  thought 
about  it  seriously  often;  (5)  I've  made  an  at- 
tempt at  suicide. 

36.  Do  you  feel  pressure  on  you  to  be  sexu- 
ally active  (have  sexual  intercourse)?  (1)  yes. 
a  lot;  (2)  yes.  a  little;  (3)  no;  (4)  I  don't  know. 

37.  Do  you  every  have  questions  about  sex 
that  you  don't  know  who  to  ask?  (1)  no;  (2) 
yes.  a  few  questions:  (3)  yes.  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions. 

38.  Do  you  know  the  ways  a  person  can  pro- 
tect him'herself  from  getting  AIDS  and  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  (VD)?  (D  no; 
(2)  yes.  I  think  so;  (3)  yes.  I'm  sure. 

39.  Do  you  worry  about  whether  your  body 
is  developing  (growing  and  changing)  in  a 
normal  way?  (1)  yes.  I  worry  about  that  a 
lot:  (2)  yes.  I  worry  about  that  sometimes:  (3) 
I  worry  about  that  a  little:  (4)  I  don't  worry 
about  that  at  all. 

40.  In  general,  how  honest  have  you  been  in 
filling  out  this  questionnaire?  (1)  very  hon- 
est: (2)  mostly  honest;  (3)  somewhat  honest; 
(4)  not  very  honest  at  all. 

Special  Questions:  Do  you  have  a  first  de- 
gree relative:  Mom  Dad  Brother  Sister  with 
Diabetes?  With  High  Blood  Pressure?  With 
heart  disease  before  age  sixty? 

Fairfield.  LA.  November  26. 1993. 
Charles  E.  Grassley. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  a  concerned 
parent  writing  to  inform  you  of  something 
which  has  happened  in  our  local  Iowa  school 
district,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
This  may  have  something  to  do  with  an  up- 
coming discussion  on  "Goals:  2000"  coming 
up  after  the  January  recess. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  "IOWA 
YOUTH  SURVEY"  which  was  distributed 
this  November  to  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth 
graders  in  the  Fairfield  School  District.  I 
was  told  by  the  local  administration  that 
not  all  students  in  those  three  grades  were 
given  the  survey. 

Students  were  asked  not  to  put  their  name 
on  the  survey  and  they  were  also  (sup- 
posedly) told  it  was  purely  voluntary. 

Notes  were  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
home  to  inform  parents  this  was  happening, 
not  to  ask  their  permission  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, many  parents  I  have  spoken  with  knew 
nothing  about  the  survey,  and  upon  further 
investigation  found  out  that  indeed  their 
children  did  complete  the  survey  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent.  Some  parents 
did  receive  the  notice,  but  the  survey  had  al- 
ready been  completed  by  their  children. 

After  reading  thru  the  survey.  I  personally 
feel  these  are  very  private  and  inappropriate 
questions  to  ask  your  average  teenager!  A 
child  in  a  private  counselling  session  (profes- 
sional, not  through  the  school)  may  need  to 
be  asked  these  questions,  but  not  the  aver- 
age teenager. 

I  question  the  motive  behind  any  type  of 
survey— especially  when  parents  are  not  In- 
formed or  even  asked  for  their  approval. 
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Senator  Grassley,  please  consider  this 
Issue  as  you  discuss  "GOALS:  2000"  after  the 
January  recess;  especially  when  the  point  of 
PARENTAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CONSENT 
is  brought  forward. 

For  some  reason  our  wonderful  Iowa 
schools  are  getting  further  and  further  away 
ft-om  teaching  the  basics  and  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  trying  to  raise  our  children  for 
us!!  Please,  Senator  Grassley.  re-read  the 
"GOALS:  2000"  Plan.  Does  Iowa  want  to  buy 
Into  this?  Does  Iowa  have  to  buy  into  this? 
Most  sincerely. 

Victoria  L.  Eastburn. 

Enclosure. 

IOWA  Youth  Survey 

This  survey  is  designed  to  help  educators 
understand  the  behaviors  and  attitudes  of 
students  in  your  area  and  in  the  state  of 
Iowa.  DO  NOT  put  your  name  on  this  survey. 
Your  answers  are  strictly  confidential,  and 
no  one  will  be  able  to  find  out  how  you  or 
anyone  else  answered.  The  reports  that  are 
issued  will  combine  many  students'  answers 
together  and  will  help  educators  plan  effec- 
tive programs. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  time  and  at- 
tention you  give  to  completing  these  ques- 
tions honestly  and  thoughtfully. 

Part  A.  This  first  section  of  the  survey 
asks  some  general  questions  about  you. 

1.  In  what  grade  are  you?  6th,  7th,  8th.  9th. 
10th.  11th.  12th. 

2.  Are  you  male  or  female?  Male,  Female. 

3.  How  do  you  describe  yourself?  American 
Indian:  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander;  Black  or 
African  American;  Latino  or  Hispanic;  White 
or  Caucasian;  Other/Mixed  race. 

4.  With  whom  do  you  live  most  of  the  time? 
Both  birth  parents;  Adoptive  parent(s); 
Mother  only;  Father  only;  Mother  and  step- 
father; Father  and  step-mother;  Relatives 
other  than  the  above;  Guardian/foster  par- 
ents; Other. 

5.  Are  your  birth  parents  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated? Yes.  No.  I'm  not  sure. 

During  an  average  week,  how  many  hours 
do  you  spend  .  .  .? 

6.  In  band,  choir,  orchestra,  music  lessons, 
or  practicing  voice  or  a  musical  Instrument. 

7.  Playing  sports  on  a  school  team. 

8.  In  clubs  or  organizations  at  school,  such 
as  student  government,  debate  or  drama, 
science  clubs,  langruage  clubs,  chess  clubs, 
journalism. 

9.  In  clubs  or  organizations  outside  of 
school. 

10.  At  church  or  synagogue  worship  serv- 
ices, programs,  or  activities. 

11.  Doing  homework. 

12.  During  an  average  week,  on  how  many 
evenings  do  you  go  out  for  fun  and  recre- 
ation? None,  1,  2.  3.  4  or  5,  6  or  7. 

Part  B.  The  questions  in  this  section  ask 
about  your  attitudes  and  feelings  regarding 
school,  self,  and  others. 

How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  of  the  following? 

13.  At  school  I  try  as  hard  as  1  can  to  do  my 
best  work. 

14.  My  teachers  really  care  about  me. 

15.  It  bothers  me  when  I  don't  do  some- 
thing well. 

16. 1  don't  care  how  I  do  in  school. 

17.  My  teachers  don't  pay  much  attention 
to  me. 

18.  I  get  a  lot  of  encouragement  at  my 
school. 

19.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  go  to  school? 
Would  like  to  quit  school  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Plan  to  finish  high  school  but  don't  think 

I'll  go  to  college. 

Would  like  to  go  to  some  kind  of  trade 
school  or  vocational  school  after  high  school. 


Would  like  to  go  to  college  after  high 
school. 

Would  like  to  go  to  college  and  then  go  on 
after  college  to  study  to  be  something  like  a 
lawyer,  professor,  or  doctor. 

20.  Compared  with  others  your  age.  how 
well  do  you  do  in  school? 

Much  above  average. 
Above  average. 
Average. 
Below  average. 
Much  below  average. 

21.  Have  you  felt  you  were  under  any 
strain,  stress,  or  pressure  during  the  past 
month? 

Yes.  almost  more  than  I  could  take. 
Yes.  quite  a  bit  of  pressure. 
Yes.  some/more  than  usual. 
Yes.  a  little/about  usual. 
No.  none  at  all. 

22.  How  often  have  you  felt  anxious,  wor- 
ried, or  upset  during  the  past  month: 

All  the  time. 
Most  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  time. 
Once  in  a  while. 
Not  at  all. 

How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  of  the  following  statements? 
23. 1  have  a  number  of  good  qualities. 

24.  My  neighborhood  is  a  safe  place  to  live. 

25.  At  times.  I  think  I  am  no  good  at  all. 

26.  I  care  about  people's  feelings. 

27.  All  in  all,  I  am  glad  I  am  me. 

28.  My  parents  often  tell  me  they  love  me. 

29.  I  feel  I  do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 

30.  It  is  against  my  values  to  have  sex 
while  I  am  a  teenager. 

31.  My  family  life  is  happy. 

32.  On  the  whole.  I  like  myself. 

33.  There  is  a  lot  of  love  in  my  family. 

34.  I  get  along  well  with  my  parents. 

35.  If  I  break  one  of  my  parents'  rules.  I 
usually  get  punished. 

36.  My  family  has  enough  money  to  meet 
our  basic  needs  for  food  and  clothing. 

37.  My  parents  give  me  help  and  support 
when  I  need  it. 

How  often  have  you  felt  sad  or  depressed 
during  the  past  month? 
All  the  time. 
Most  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  time. 
Once  in  a  while. 
Not  at  all. 

39.  In  the  last  year,  how  often,  if  at  all. 
have  you  thought  about  killing  yourself? 

Never. 

Once. 

Twice 

3-5  times. 

6  or  more  times. 

40.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  kill  yourself? 
No. 

Yes.  once. 

Yes.  twice. 

Yes.  more  than  2  times. 

Part  C.  In  this  section,  the  questions  deal 
with  the  use  and  non-use  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs. 

In  questions  below,  a  "drink"  is  defined  as 
a  glass  of  wine,  a  bottle  or  can  of  beer,  a  shot 
glass  of  liquor,  or  a  mixed  drink. 

41.  In  an  average  month,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  drink  beer.  wine,  "coolers,"  or  liquor? 

I  never  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  used  to  drink  but  don't  now. 

Less  than  once  a  month. 

About  once  a  month. 

2-3  times  a  month. 

About  once  a  week. 

2-4  times  a  week. 

About  once  or  more  each  day. 

42.  When  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
how  many  drinks  do  you  usually  have  at  any 
one  time? 


I  don't  drink. 

Less  than  1  drink. 

1-2  drinks. 

3-4  drinks. 

5-6  drinks. 

More  than  6  drinks. 

43.  Think  back  over  the  last  two  weeks. 
How  many  times  have  you  had  five  or  more 
drinks  in  a  row? 

None.  Once.  Twice.  3-5  times,  6-9  times,  10 
or  more  times. 

44.  How  old  were  you  the  first  time  (if  ever) 
you  had  your  own  glass  of  beer.  wine,  shot  of 
liquor,  or  a  mixed  drink? 

I  have  never  used  alcohol.  8  or  younger.  9 
or  10.  11  or  12,  13  or  14,  15  or  16,  17  or  18,  I 
don't  remember. 

45.  In  an  average  week,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  usually  smoke  tobacco  (cigarettes, 
pipes,  cigars)? 

I  never  smoke  tobacco. 

I  have  smoked  but  don't  now. 

1-6  times  a  week. 

7-25  times  a  week. 

4-10  times  a  day. 

More  than  10  times  each  day. 

46.  How  old  were  you  the  first  time  (if  ever) 
you  tried  tobacco? 

I  have  never  tried  tobacco.  8  or  younger.  9 
or  10.  11  or  12.  13  or  14.  15  or  16.  17  or  18.  I 
don't  remember. 

47.  How  often  (if  ever)  do  you  use  smoke- 
less tobacco  (snuff,  plug,  dipping  tobacco, 
chewing  tobacco)? 

I  never  use  smokeless  tobacco. 
I  have  used  smokeless  tobacco  but  don't 
now. 
1-5  times  a  month. 
6-20  times  a  month. 
About  once  or  more  each  day. 

48.  In  an  average  month,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  usually  use  any  amount  of  marijuana 
(pot.  grass,  hash)? 

I  never  use  marijuana. 

I  have  used  marijuana  but  don't  now. 

Less  than  once  a  month. 

About  one  a  month. 

2-3  times  a  month. 

About  once  a  week. 

2-4  times  a  week. 

About  once  or  more  each  day. 

49.  How  old  were  you  the  first  time  (if  ever) 
you  tried  marijuana  (pot.  grass,  hash)? 

I  have  never  tried  marijuana,  8  or  younger, 
9  or  10.  11  or  12,  13  or  14.  15  or  16,  17  or  18.  I 
don't  remember. 

50.  In  an  average  month,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  usually  use  any  amount  of  cocaine 
(coke.  rock,  crack)? 

I  never  use  cocaine. 

I  have  used  cocaine  but  don't  now. 

Less  than  once  a  month. 

About  one  a  month. 

2-3  times  a  month. 

About  once  a  week. 

2-4  times  a  week. 

About  once  or  more  each  day. 

51.  In  an  average  month,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  usually  use  any  amount  of  amphet- 
amines (speed,  meth.  crank)? 

I  never  use  amphetamines. 

I  have  used  amphetamines  but  don't  now. 

Less  than  once  a  month. 

About  one  a  month. 

2-3  times  a  month. 

About  once  a  week. 

2-4  times  a  week. 

About  once  or  more  each  day. 

52.  In  an  average  month,  how  often  (if  ever) 
do  you  usually  use  any  amount  of  other 
drugs  such  as  hallucinogens  (LSD),  heroin, 
or  barbiturates. 

I  never  use  other  drugs. 

I  have  used  other  drugs  but  don't  now. 
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Less  than  once  a  month. 

About  one  a  month. 

2-3  times  a  month. 

About  once  a  week. 

2-4  times  a  week. 

About  once  or  more  each  day. 

53.  How  old  were  you  the  first  time  (if  ever) 
you  tried  drugs  other  than  alcohol  or  mari- 
juana? 

I  have  never  tried  other  drugs.  8  or  young- 
er. 9  or  10,  11  or  12,  13  or  14.  15  or  16.  17  or  18. 
I  don't  remember. 

54.  In  the  last  month,  how  many  times,  if 
any.  have  you  sniffed  glue,  breathed  the  con- 
tents of  aerosol  spray  cans,  or  inhaled  any 
other  gases  or  sprays  in  order  to  get  high? 

0  times,  1  or  2  times,  3-5  times,  6-9  times, 
10  or  more  times. 

55.  In  the  last  month,  how  many  times 
have  you  driven  a  car  or  other  motor  vehicle 
after  using  any  amount  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs? 

1  don't  drive.  0  times.  1  or  2  times.  3-5 
times.  6  or  more  times. 

56.  In  the  last  month,  how  many  times 
have  you  ridden  in  a  car  or  other  motor  vehi- 
cle whose  driver  had  been  using  alcohol  or 
other  drugs? 

0  times,  1  or  2  times.  3-5  times,  6  or  more 
times. 

In  the  past  year,  how  many  times  have 
you? 

57.  Drunk  alcohol  (wine.  beer,  or  liquor)  at 
home  with  your  parents  or  other  adult  fam- 
ily members  (such  as  having  wine  with  a 
meal). 

58.  Been  to  a  party  where  other  kids  your 
age  were  drinking. 

59.  Taken  steroid  pills  or  shots  without  a 
doctor's  prescription. 

60.  Have  you  ever  used  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  so  much  that  the  next  day  you  could 
not  remember  what  you  had  said  or  done? 

61.  Do  you  nnd  that  you  use  more  alcohol 
or  other  drugs  now  than  you  used  to.  without 
feeling  the  same  effects? 

62.  Have  you  ever  hit  anyone  or  become 
violent  while  drinking  or  using  other  drugs? 

63.  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  stop  drinking 
or  using  drugs  but  could  not? 

64.  Have  you  ever  lost  any  friends  because 
they  didn't  approve  of  your  alcohol  or  other 
drug  use? 

65.  In  the  past  year,  how  often  (if  ever)  did 
you  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs  at  school  or 
on  school  property? 

Never.  1  or  2  times.  3-5  times.  6  or  more 
times. 

66.  In  the  past  year,  how  often  (if  ever) 
were  you  disciplined  at  school  for  breaking 
school  rules  about  alcohol  or  other  drugs? 

Never,  1  or  2  times.  3-5  times.  6  or  more 
times. 

How  much  do  you  think  people  risk  harm- 
ing themselves  (physically  or  otherwise)  if 
they  .  .  .? 

67.  Take  1  or  2  drinks  of  alcohol  nearly 
every  day. 

68.  Smoke  marijuana  regularly. 

69.  Smoke  one  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day. 

70.  Take  amphetamines  regularly. 

71.  Take  4  or  5  drinks  of  alcohol  nearly 
every  day. 

Part  D.  The  next  questions  are  about  other 
experiences  you  may  have  had. 
How  often  in  the  past  12  months  have  you: 

72.  Had  your  things  (clothing,  books,  bike, 
car)  stolen  or  deliberately  damaged  on 
school  property. 

73.  Been  threatened  or  injured  by  someone 
with  a  weapon  (such  as  a  gun  knife,  or  club) 
on  school  property. 

74.  Been  involved  in  a  service  project  at 
school  that  helped  make  life  better  for  other 
people. 


75.  Given  money  or  time  to  a  charity  or  or- 
ganization that  helps  people. 

76.  Been  disciplined  at  school  for  fighting, 
theft,  or  damaging  property. 

77.  Used  a  weapon,  force,  or  threats  to  get 
money  of  things  from  someone. 

78.  Bet  on  the  outcome  of  sports  events, 
card  games,  or  horse/dog  races. 

79.  Spent  time  helping  people  who  are  poor, 
hungry,  sick,  or  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

80.  Beaten  up  on  someone  or  fought  some- 
one physically  because  he/she  made  you 
angry. 

81.  Bought  lottery  tickets,  pull  tabs,  or 
scratch-off  tickets. 

82.  When  you  gamble,  (if  ever.)  how  much 
money  do  you  usually  bet? 

I  never  gamble.  Less  than  $5.  J5-$10.  $11- 
$25.  $26-$50.  More  than  $50. 

83.  About  how  often  in  the  last  month  have 
any  of  your  classroom  teachers  had  to  stop 
teaching  in  order  to  deal  with  a  major  stu- 
dent disruption  or  behavior  problem? 

0  times,  1  or  2  times.  3-5  times,  6-9  times. 
10  or  more  times. 

84.  Have  you  ever  had  a  course  on  peer 
helping  or  peer  counseling? 

Yes.  at  school:  Yes.  outside  of  school;  No. 

85.  Have  you  ever  been  physically  abused 
by  an  adult  (that  is.  where  an  adult  caused 
you  to  have  a  scar,  black  and  blue  marks, 
welts,  bleeding,  or  a  broken  bone)? 

Never.  Once.  2-3  times.  4-10  times.  More 
than  10  times. 

86.  Have  you  ever  been  sexually  abused  by 
someone  (that  is.  someone  in  your  family  or 
someone  else  did  sexual  things  to  you  that 
you  did  not  want  or  forced  you  to  touch 
them  sexually)? 

Never,  Once,  2-3  times,  4-10  times.  More 
than  10  times. 

87.  On  the  average,  about  how  many  hours 
per  week  do  you  spend  doing  volunteer  work 
to  help  other  people  (such  as  helping  out  at 
a  hospital,  day  care  center  or  nursery,  food 
shelf,  youth  program,  community  service 
agency,  etc.)? 

None,  1-2  hours,  3-5  hours.  6-9  hours,  10  or 
more  hours. 

Part  E.  In  this  final  section,  the  questions 
relate  to  peers,  parents,  and  other  resources. 

Among  the  people  you  consider  fi-iends. 
how  many  would  you  say...? 

88.  Do  well  in  school. 

89.  Drink  alcoholic  beverages  (liquor,  beer, 
wine). 

90.  Smoke  cigarettes. 

91.  Help  other  people. 

92.  Smoke  marijuana  (pot.  grass)  or  hash- 
ish. 

93.  Get  drunk  at  least  once  a  week. 

94.  Are  involved  in  band,  choir,  or  other 
musical  activities. 

95.  Are  involved  in  clubs,  organizations,  or 
sports  programs  outside  of  school. 

96.  Get  into  trouble  at  school. 

97.  Really  care  about  you  and  your  feel- 
ings. 

98.  Do  you  think  your  mother,  father,  or 
step-parent  has  a  serious  problem  with  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs?  Yes.  No.  Maybe;  I'm  not 
sure. 

99.  Do  you  think  another  member  of  your 
family  such  as  a  brother,  sister,  or  grand- 
parent has  a  serious  problem  with  alcohol  or 
other  drugs?  Yes.  No.  Maybe;  I'm  not  sure. 

100.  Do  you  think  one  of  your  friends  has  a 
serious  problem  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs? 
Yes.  No,  Maybe;  I'm  not  sure. 

101.  How  upset  do  you  think  your  parents 
would  be  if  you  came  home  from  a  party  and 
they  found  out  you  had  been  drinking?  Not 
at  all  upset.  A  little  upset.  Somewhat  upset. 
Very  upset.  Extremely  upset. 


102.  How  upset  do  you  think  your  parents 
would  be  if  you  came  home  from  a  party  and 
they  found  out  you  had  been  using  illegal 
drugs  (such  as  marijuana  or  cocaine)?  Not  at 
all  upset,  A  little  upset.  Somewhat  upset. 
Very  upset.  Extremely  upset. 

103.  If  you  had  an  important  question  or 
concern  about  alcohol,  other  drugs,  sex.  or 
some  other  serious  issue,  would  you  talk  to 
your  parenus)  about  it?  Yes.  Probably.  I'm 
not  sure.  Probably  not.  No. 

104.  How  often  does  one  of  your  parents  ask 
you  where  you  are  going  or  with  whom  you 
will  be?  Practically  never.  Seldom.  Some- 
times. Often.  Very  often. 

105.  How  often  does  one  of  your  parents 
talk  to  you  about  what  you  are  doing  in 
school?  Practically  never.  Seldom.  Some- 
times. Often.  Very  often. 

106.  About  how  often  in  the  last  month 
have  you  had  a  good  conversation  with  one 
of  your  parents  that  lasted  10  minutes  or 
more?  0  times.  Once,  Twice.  3  times.  4  or 
more  times. 

107.  If  you  were  having  a  problem  with  al- 
cohol or  other  drugs  and  you  wanted  to  talk 
with  someone  about  it.  where  would  you 
most  likely  go  first  for  help? 

Close  friend. 

Parenus)  or  guardian. 

Brother,  sister,  or  other  young  relative. 

School  counselor  or  teacher. 

Minister,  priest,  rabbi,  or  other  religious 
leader. 

Family  doctor. 

Crisis  line  or  alcohol/drug  treatment  cen- 
ter. 

Trusted  adult  (other  than  those  named 
above). 

Please  rate  the  following  in  terms  of  how 
helpful  they  have  been  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  alcohol  and  other  drug  issues. 

108.  Parenus). 

109.  Friends. 

1 10.  School  classroom  teacher. 

111.  School  counselor. 

112.  Someone  who  is  now  using  alcohol  or 
other  drugs. 

113.  Police  or  other  law  enforcement  per- 
son. 

114.  Counselor  at  an  alcoholism/drug  treat- 
ment center. 

115.  Person  from  an  alcohol/drug  abuse  pre- 
vention program. 

Now  rate  these  additional  factors  in  terms 
of  how  helpful  they  are  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  alcohol  and  other  drug  issues. 

116.  TV  or  radio. 

117.  Telephone  "hotline." 

118.  Books,  magazines,  or  pamphlets. 

)  19.  Instruction  or  a  course  in  a  class  such 
as  health. 

120.  School  assembly. 

121.  Personal  experience. 

Danville.  KY. 
October  12,  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  The  attached 
"Piers-Harris  Children's  Self  Concept  Scale" 
was  administered  to  the  6th  graders  in 
Danville's  Bate  Middle  School  during  the 
week  of  October  4.  1993.  It  was  administered 
without  the  notification  or  permission  of  the 
parents.  In  addition,  the  results  were  not 
sent  to  the  parents. 

Although  the  students  were  told  that  this 
was  not  a  test,  expected  scores  for  successful 
outcomes  were  posted  on  the  board  during 
the  exercise.  After  the  exercise,  the  students 
reviewed  the  results  with  the  counselor,  who 
told  them  what  the  correct  answers  were. 
Many  students,  realizing  that  their  answers 
did  not  match  the  ones  that  the  counselor 
said  were  correct,  changed  answers  for  fear 
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of  failure.  This  created  a  dilemma  in  many 
of  the  student's  minds.  They  felt  that  despite 
what  they  knew  to  be  true  about  themselves, 
they  had  to  lie  to  get  a  successful  score. 

The  scale  was  not  administered  by  a 
trained  psychologist.  This  is  evidenced  by  its 
poor  administration.  Posting  scoring  ranges 
on  the  board  during  the  exercise,  using  self 
grading,  and  describing  answers  as  right  or 
wrong  are  extremely  questionable  testing 
procedures  which,  without  doubt,  invalidate 
any  conclusions  that  could  be  drawn. 

I  also  do  not  know  if  this  scale  was  even 
designed  for  the  6th  grade  age  group.  Many 
of  the  questions  do  not  appear  appropriate 
for  6th  graders  and  others  seem  to  link  self 
esteem  directly  to  physical  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing yes/no  questions  are  examples;  I  am 
popular  with  boys.  I  have  pretty  eyes,  I  am 
good  looking,  and  I  have  a  good  figure.  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  answers  to  these 
questions  have  a  right  or  wrong  answer,  nor 
do  I  see  how  this  information  is  important  to 
the  education  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  you  find  this  information  help- 
ful and  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  you  personally. 
Sincerely, 

Victoria  and  Walt  Nyzio. 

The  Piers-Harris  children's  Self  Concept 
Scale— The  Way  I  Feel  About  Myself 
Here  are  a  set  of  statements.  Some  of  them 
are  true  of  you  and  so  you  will  circle  the  yes. 
Some  are  not  true  of  you  and  so  you  will  cir- 
cle the  no.  Answer  every  question  even  if 
some  are  hard  to  decide,  but  do  not  circle 
both  yes  and  no.  Remember,  circle  the  yes  if 
the  statement  is  generally  like  you,  or  circle 
the  no  if  the  statement  is  generally  not  like 
you.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Only  you  can  tell  us  how  you  feel  about 
yourself,  so  we  hope  you  will  mark  the  way 
you  really  feel  inside. 

1.  My  classmates  make  fun  of  me. 

2.  I  am  a  happy  person. 

3.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  friends. 

4.  I  am  often  sad. 

5.  I  am  smart. 

6.  1  am  shy. 

7.  I  get  nervous  when  the  teacher  calls  on 
me. 

8.  My  looks  bother  me. 

9.  When  I  grow  up.  I  will  be  an  important 
person. 

10.  I  get  worried  when  we  have  tests  in 
school. 

11. 1  am  unpopular. 

12. 1  am  well  behaved  in  school. 

13.  It  is  usually  my  fault  when  something 
goes  wrong. 

14. 1  cause  trouble  to  my  family. 

15. 1  am  strong. 

16. 1  have  good  ideas. 

17.  1  am  an  important  member  of  my  fam- 
ily. 

18. 1  usually  want  my  own  way. 

19.  I  am  good  at  making  things  with  my 
hands. 

20. 1  give  up  easily. 

21. 1  am  good  in  my  school  work. 

22.  I  do  many  bad  things. 

23.  I  can  draw  well. 

24.  I  am  good  in  music. 

25.  I  behave  badly  at  home. 

26.  I  am  slow  in  finishing  my  school  work. 

27.  I  am  an  important  member  of  my  class. 
28. 1  am  nervous. 

29.  I  have  pretty  eyes. 

30.  I  can  give  a  good  report  In  front  of  the 
class. 

31.  In  school  I  am  a  dreamer. 

32. 1  pick  on  my  brother(s)  and  sister(s) 
33.  My  friends  like  my  ideas. 


34. 1  often  get  into  trouble. 

35.  I  am  obedient  at  home. 

36.  I  am  lucky. 

37.  I  worry  a  lot. 

38.  My  parents  expect  too  much  of  me. 

39.  I  like  being  the  way  I  am. 
40. 1  feel  left  out  of  things. 
41. 1  have  nice  hair. 

42. 1  often  volunteer  in  school. 
43. 1  wish  I  were  different. 

44.  I  sleep  well  at  night. 

45.  I  hate  school 

46.  I  am  among  the  last  to  be  chosen  for 
games. 

47.  I  am  sick  a  lot. 

48. 1  am  often  mean  to  other  people. 
49.  My  classmates  in  school  think  I  have 
good  ideas. 
50. 1  am  unhappy. 

51.  I  have  many  friends. 

52.  I  am  cheerful. 

53.  I  am  dumb  about  most  things. 

54.  I  am  good  looking. 

55.  I  have  lots  of  pep. 

56.  I  get  into  a  lot  of  fights. 
57. 1  am  popular  with  boys 

58.  People  pick  on  me. 

59.  My  family  is  disappointed  in  me. 

60.  I  have  a  pleasant  face. 

61.  When  I  try  to  make  something,  every- 
thing seems  to  go  wrong. 

62.  I  am  picked  on  at  home. 

63. 1  am  a  leader  in  games  and  sports. 
64. 1  am  clumsy. 

65.  In  games  and  sports.  I  watch  instead  of 
play. 

66.  I  forget  what  I  learn. 

67.  I  am  easy  to  get  along  with. 

68.  I  lose  my  temper  easily. 

69.  I  am  popular  with  girls. 

70.  I  am  a  good  reader. 

71.  I  would  rather  work  alone  than  with  a 
group. 

72.  I  like  my  brother  (sister). 

73.  I  have  a  good  figure. 

74.  I  am  often  afraid. 

75.  I  am  always  dropping  or  breaking 
things. 

76.  I  can  be  trusted. 

77.  I  am  different  from  other  people. 
78. 1  think  bad  thoughts. 

79.  I  cry  easily. 

80. 1  am  a  good  person. 

Tulsa.  OK, 
January  4, 1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  protecting  students  and  families  from 
the  ever  persistent  involvement  of  govern- 
ment in  personal  lives.  May  you  succeed  in 
including  the  "Parental  Rights  Restoration 
Amendment"  philosophy  into  the  Goals  2000 
push. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  "Computer  Daze 
Questionnaire"  taken  last  year  by  my  son 
and  essentially  all  other  students  at  Jenks 
High  School,  Jenks,  Oklahoma.  This  "Ques- 
tionnaire" was  not  shown  to  parents  before 
being  taken,  was  officially  sponsored  by  a 
student  group,  but  strongly  pushed  by  High 
School  staff  and  faculty  providing  time  for 
all  students  to  participate  as  specifically 
scheduled  event.  When  I  found  out  my  son 
had  taken  the  Questionnaire  as  a  Freshman, 
I  wrote  the  school  to  complain  and  requested 
my  son's  form  to  be  returned  and  not  sub- 
mitted for  whatever  analysis  is  done.  If  not 
possible  to  retrieve  his  form,  I  requested 
they  provide  me  any  and  all  data  from  his 
profile  so  obtained.  I  received  nothing  for  my 
request  .  .  .  too  late,  already  submitted  .  .  . 
you've  heard  the  line. 


Last  year  my  same  son  took  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  a  standardized  norm-ref- 
erenced, academic  test,  right?  One  of  his 
questions  on  that  test  was  basically  this: 
"Teenagers  like  to  wear  different  kinds  of 
clothes.  Who  influences  what  you  wear?  A. 
Parents.  B.  Church,  C.  School,  or  D.  Peers." 
What  is  the  correct  answer  if  this  is  aca- 
demic? If  it  is  a  personal  profile  question, 
what  right  does  the  testing  company  have  to 
intersperse  this  underhanded  probe  into  a  re- 
quired "academic"  test,  and  to  whom  does 
the  information  go,  and  why  do  they  need  it, 
and  what  do  they  plan  to  do  with  it? 

Thank  you  for  your  concerns  in  this  area 
and  may  your  efforts  be  blessed. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  K.  Taylor. 

Enclosure. 

COMPUTER  Daze  Questionnaire 

Complete  this  survey  so  that  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  obtain  a  list  of  your  best 
matches  in  this  school. 

1. 1  am:  (1)  Male;  (2)  Female. 

2.  At  amusement  parks  or  carnivals,  I  have 
the  most  fun  with:  (1)  the  rides;  (2)  just 
hanging  out  with  friends;  (3)  the  games  to 
win  prizes  and  stuffed  animals. 

3.  If  I  were  invited  to  a  costume  party  I'd; 
(1)  turn  down  the  invitation;  (2)  plan  my  cos- 
tume carefully;  (3)  go  absolutely  wild. 

4.  You're  out  with  friends  when  you  realize 
there  is  no  way  you'll  make  it  home  on  time. 
You'd:  (1)  call  home  and  tell  them  you'll  be 
late;  (2)  call  home  and  beg  for  more  time;  (3) 
try  to  sneak  in  the  house. 

5.  You  hand  the  checkout  person  55  for  a 
purchase.  She  gives  you  change  for  $20. 
You'd;  (1)  gently  point  out  the  error;  (2) 
quickly  pocket  the  mistake;  (3)  quickly 
pocket  the  mistake  but  feel  pretty  rotten. 

6.  When  it  comes  to  giving  speeches  or  re- 
ports in  front  of  class:  (1)1  don't  mind  it  as 
long  as  I'm  prepared;  (2)  1  enjoy  it:  (3)  It 
scares  me;  (4)  I  hate  it. 

7.  Driving  to  school,  you  run  into  the  mail- 
box on  the  corner.  You  would';  (1)  skip  school 
and  get  the  err  fixed;  (2)  trust  that  your  par- 
ents will  understand;  (3)  tell  everyone  the 
car  got  dented  in  the  parking  lot. 

8.  To  me,  love  is:  (1)  a  bad  joke;  (2)  an  emo- 
tional high;  (3)  a  reason  for  much  confusion; 
(4)  nice  with  the  right  person. 

9.  If  you  walked  out  of  the  house  and  saw 
a  beautiful  duck  with  a  badly  injured  wing, 
you  would:  (1)  take  it  home  and  nurse  it 
back  to  health;  (2)  leave  it  alone;  (3)  have 
roast  duck  for  dinner. 

10.  If  your  friends  were  looking  for  you 
after  school,  they  would  probably  find  you: 
(1)  at  practice;  (2)  at  your  job;  (3)  shopping  at 
the  mall;  (4)  at  home. 

11.  If  I  end  up  very  successful  in  life,  the 
ONE  most  important  factor  I  would  at- 
tribute it  to  would  be:  (1)  I'm  smart;  (2)  I'm 
compet'tive;  (3)  I  work  hard;  (4)  I'm  lucky. 

12.  When  I  have  the  TV  remote  I;  (1)  flick 
through  the  channels  often;  (2)  use  It  once  in 
a  while;  (3)  hardly  even  touch  it. 

13.  If  you  found  out  that  your  friend  got 
the  best  grade  on  a  test  because  he  saw  the 
questions  ahead  of  time,  you'd;  (1)  let  the 
teacher  know  someone  cheated;  (2)  express 
your  anger  to  your  friend;  (3)  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  matter;  (4)  convince  your  friend 
to  share  the  questions  with  you  next  time. 

14.  If  I  had  a  long  way  to  go  on  a  major  a.s- 
signment  due  tomorrow  I'd;  (1)  stay  up  all 
night  and  get  it  done;  (2)  do  as  much  as  I  can 
and  turn  it  in;  (3)  ask  for  an  extension;  (4) 
call  In  sick. 

15.  If  I  said  something  really  dumb  in  class 
and  everyone  laughed  I'd:  (1)  die  of  embar- 
rassment; (2)  shrug  it  off;  (3)  laugh  with  ev- 
eryone else. 
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16.  When  a  lot  of  people  try  to  change  my 
mind  about  something  I  feel  strongly  about 
I  usually;  (1)  Get  more  stubborn;  (2)  Listen 
and  consider  their  opinion;  (3)  Often  end  up 
agreeing  with  them. 

17.  If  I  saw  a  new  girl/guy  in  the  hall  that 
I  would  like  to  meet  I  would:  (1)  Go  right  up 
and  introduce  myself;  (2)  Get  one  of  my 
friends  to  do  it;  (3)  Walk  nearby  and  hope  he/ 
she  notices  me. 

18.  When  1  go  out  to  eat  with  friends,  I  pre- 
fer to:  (1)  pay  exactly  what  I  owe;  (2)  throw 
in  a  few  dollars  and  estimate;  (3)  split  the 
bill  evenly  among  each  person. 

19.  Recycling  is:  (1)  too  much  trouble  for 
me;  (2)  something  I'll  do  if  convenient;  (3) 
something  I'm  totally  in  to. 

20.  I  will  go  to  a  teacher  for  help  in  a  class: 
(1)  only  when  I  realize  I'm  totally  lost;  (2) 
rarely  because  I  don't  want  to  seem  dumb; 
(3)  I  never  have  to;  (4)  at  any  stumbling 
block. 

21.  At  the  movies  you  pick  the  best  seat 
until  Miss  Big  Hair  sits  down  right  in  front 
of  you.  You'd;  (1)  move  to  another  seat;  (2) 
ask  her  to  sink  down  in  her  seat;  (3)  flick 
popcorn  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

22.  Suppose  you  made  the  team  and  felt 
that  your  good  friend  deserved  to  make  it 
too.  but  didn't.  What  would  you  do?  (1)  do 
your  best  to  console  your  friend;  (2)  plead 
with  the  coach  to  change  his  mind;  (3)  quit 
the  team;  (4)  nothing,  that's  life. 

23.  When  told  a  secret  I  usually  end  up:  (1) 
letting  everyone  else  in  on  it;  (2)  telling  one 
other  friend;  (3)  keeping  it. 

24.  The  worst  thing  a  teacher  can  do  is:  (1) 
accuse  an  innocent  person  of  cheating;  (2) 
put  down  a  student  in  front  of  the  class;  (3) 
play  favorites;  (4)  waste  my  time. 

25.  Whether  it  is  sports  or  a  project.  I  pre- 
fer: (1)  to  be  involved  in  a  team  or  group  ac- 
tivity; (2)  one  that  depends  on  my  own  per- 
formance; (3)  no  preference — depends  on  the 
activity. 

26.  Busted.  You  get  your  first  traffic  tick- 
et. You  would:  (1)  pay  it  quickly  before  any- 
one finds  out;  (2)  show  up  at  court  alone  and 
try  to  beat  it;  (3)  tell  your  parents  and  ask 
for  their  help  getting  it  taken  care  of. 

Answer  questions  27-33  with:  (1)  Always  (2) 
Sometimes  (3)  Rarely  (4)  Never. 
27. 1  exercise. 

28.  I  keep  informed  about  current  events. 
29. 1  get  bored  during  summer  vacation. 
30. 1  play  jokes  on  my  friends. 
31. 1  eat  at  fast  food  places. 
32. 1  watch  music  videos. 

Simpsonville,  SC. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  I  am  writing  as 
a  concerned  parent  of  children  in  Public 
School.  The  trend  of  education  in  the  last 
several  years  seems  to  be  a  shift  away  from 
academics  to  focusing  on  what  my  child 
thinks  and  feels  about  personal  and  social  is- 
sues. 

I  am  enclosing  two  surveys  that  were  given 
to  students,  here  in  Greenville.  S.C.  One  of 
the  surveys  was  given  to  my  son,  the  other 
to  my  nephew.  On  the  personality  Question- 
naire that  was  given  to  my  son  notice  ques- 
tion number  5.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel 
about  your  family?  1.  I  love  them  to  death  2. 
They're  nice.  3.  I  can  put  up  with  them.  4.  I 
hate  them.  Why  are  schools  'asking  such  per- 
sonal questions  to  my  children?  The  ques- 
tionnaire also  asks  for  the  child's  name  and 
other  identifying  information,  this  is  not  an 
anonymous  questionnaire. 

My  question  is.  who  has  access  to  this  in- 
formation, and  where  is  this  tabulated  and  is 
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this  part  of  student's  personal  records.  I  was 
told  that  this  information  was  tabulated  at  a 
local  college  by  their  "super"  computer.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  capability  that  com- 
puters have  to  store  such  information  and 
make  is  available  to  unidentified  people  or 
organizations. 

My  question  is.  what  are  parents  rights 
and  is  it  legal  to  do  these  types  of  surveys 
without    parents    knowledge    or    consent. 
Thank  you  for  addressing  these  issues. 
Sincerely. 

Patty  Stoner. 
Enclosure. 

Personality  Questionnaire 

1.  You  think  that  in  the  future  the  world 
will  be:  (1)  Better;  (2)  Worse;  (3)  About  the 
same. 

2.  What  do  you  look  for  in  a  friend?  (1) 
someone  to  have  fun  with;  (2)  some  I  can 
talk  to;  (3)  someone  who  shares  my  interests. 

3.  In  school,  your  favorite  nonphysical) 
subject  area  is:  (1)  math'science;  (2)  English/ 
literature;  (3)  social  sciences;  (4)  art;  (5)  none 
of  the  above. 

4.  Your  favorite  activities  are:  (1)  Adven- 
turous, dangerous;  (2)  Physical,  such  as 
sports;  (3)  Intellectual. 

5.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  your 
family?  (1)  I  love  them  to  death;  (2)  They're 
nice:  (3)  I  can  put  up  with  them;  (4)  I  hate 
them. 

6.  In  your  opinion,  which  is  the  biggest 
problem  facing  the  world?  (1)  global  warm- 
ing; (2)  hunger;  (3)  class  barriers;  (4)  minor- 
ity problems  (5)  none  of  these. 

7.  The  first  thing  you  look  for  in  a 
girlfriend/boyfriend  is:  (1)  Appearance;  (2)  In- 
telligence; (3)  Status. 

8.  Your  favorite  pet  would  be:  (Da  cat;  (2) 
a  dog;  (3)  a  fish;  (4)  something  else;  (5)  I  hate 
pets. 

9.  You  think  that  modern  society,  with  all 
its  high  technology,  is:  (1)  terrific— I  love  all 
the  conveniences;  (2)  too  impersonal  and  in- 
sensitive. 

10.  How  large  a  problem  is  pollution  today? 
(1)  It  is  a  major  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed immediately;  (2)  It  is  a  problem,  but 
we'll  be  fine  for  a  long  time;;  (3)  It  is  not  a 
big  problem;  (4)  It  is  not  a  problem. 

11.  How  fast  is  the  environment  deteriorat- 
ing? (1)  Extremely  fast;  (2)  Slowly;  (3)  It's 
not  deteriorating;  (4)  It's  improving. 

12.  What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  age  for 
marriage?  (1)  less  than  20  years;  (2)  20-25;  (3) 
26-35;  (4)  36-45:  (5)  more  than  45. 

13.  Should  it  be  legal  to  give  a  prayer  at 
school  gatherings?  (1)  Absolutely;  (2)  Yes, 
but  only  for  prayers  that  apply  to  all  reli- 
gions; (3)  No. 

14.  Which  do  you  think  know  best  how  to 
improve  our  country?  (1)  Republicans;  (2) 
Democrats;  (3)  Independents. 

15.  You  are  happiest  when  you  are  in 
groups  of  size:  (1)  2-4  people;  (2)  5-10  people; 
(3)  11-15  people;  (4)  15  or  more  people. 

16.  What  kind  of  watch  do  you  usually 
wear?  (1)  Digital;  (2)  Analog;  (3)  Both;  (4)  I 
don't  wear  a  watch. 

17.  If  you  could  live  anywhere  in  the  world, 
you  would  live:  (1)  on  a  beach;  (2)  in  a  city; 
(3)  in  the  mountains;  (4)  in  a  rural  area;  (5) 
somewhere  else. 

18.  The  most  oppressed  group  in  America 
is:  (1)  Negroes;  (2)  women;  (3)  Native  Ameri- 
cans; (4)  the  poor;  (5)  none  of  the  above. 

19.  You  think  of  big  business  as:  (1)  corrupt 
and  impersonal;  (2)  a  necessity  that  is  put  up 
with;  (3)  wonderful— free  enterprise  in  ac- 
tion. 

20.  Which  of  the  following  Is  the  most  im- 
portant in  your  life?  (1)  school;  (2)  your  ca- 
reer; (3)  your  relationships  with  others;  (4) 
the  world's  problems. 


21.  How  are  you  with  money?  (1)1  spend  it 
right  when  I  get  it;  (2)  I  keep  it  shortly,  then 
spend  it  on  something  nice;  (3)  I  save  it  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

22.  What  do  you  think  about  killing  ani- 
mals? (1)  no  big  deal;  (2)  It's  OK  if  you  eat 
them;  (3)  I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

23.  When  is  it  OK  to  say  something  that  is 
not  true?  (1)  any  time  you  can  get  away  with 
it;  (2)  if  it's  a  "white  lie";  (3)  It  is  never  ac- 
ceptable to  lie. 

24.  What  kind  of  music  do  you  like  best?  (1) 
Rock;  (2)  Alternative;  (3)  Soul  or  Gospel;  (4) 
Classical;  (5)  Something  else. 

25.  On  the  avera«:e.  how  much  TV  do  you 
watch  in  a  week?  (1)0-5  hours;  (2)  6-10  hours; 
(3)  11-20  hours;  (4)  21-35  hours;  (5)  more  than 
35  hours. 

26.  How  many  children  would  you  like  to 
eventually  have?  (1)1;  (2)  2;  (3)  3-4;  (4)  five  or 
more;  (5)  none. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  drugs  should  be  le- 
galized? (1)  Yes:  (2)  No. 

28.  Should  women  be  allowed  into  the  mili- 
tary? (1)  Yes;  (2)  Yes,  but  only  in  non-com- 
bative positions;  (3)  No. 

29.  When  you  leave  high  school,  you  plan 
to:  (1)  go  straight  to  college;  (2)  get  a  job;  (3) 
take  a  year  off. 

30.  Which  do  you  prefer?  (1)  Coca-Cola;  (2) 
Pepsi;  (3)  RC;  (4)  They  are  all  the  same;  (5)  I 
despise  all  three. 

(NOTE:  Given  to  high  school  students  at 
Southside  High,  Greenville,  SC,  on  December 
8.  1993.) 

Kennewick,  wa. 

January  17,  1994. 
Hon.  Charles  Grassley, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  From  November 
1991  to  February  1992.  my  school  district  par- 
ticipated in  a  program  designed  to  identify 
"at-risk"  children  in  our  district.  The  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  a  local  psychiatric  cen- 
ter and  our  district,  required  behavioral  risk 
assessments  to  be  completed  on  kindergarten 
through  4th  grade  children.  After  elementary 
school  teachers  completed  the  assessments, 
the  originals  were  given  to  the  psychiatric 
center  without  parental  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. Please  note  that  all  children,  regard- 
less of  their  risk  score  were  identified  by 
name  on  the  assessments. 

I  and  over  200  parents  (from  a  wide  variety 
of  backgrounds)  viewed  this  action  as  a  vio- 
lation of  our  privacy  and  civil  rights.  It  was 
only  after  public  outrage  erupted  that  our 
district  took  steps  to  modify  the  program. 
To  my  knowledge,  however,  no  party  was 
held  accountable  for  these  infractions  nor 
were  any  legal  or  written  guarantees  created 
(outside  of  this  particular  program)  that 
would  protect  parents  from  future  violations 
of  their  privacy  rights.  I  was  personally  dev- 
astated when  I  became  aware  that  my 
school,  which  I  trust  with  my  children  up  to 
6  hours  per  day,  had  violated  my  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Because  of  my  intimate  involvement 
in  this  controversy.  I  am  convinced  we  do 
not  have  adequate  protection  of  our  Con- 
stitutional rights  within  our  public  school 
system. 

I  have  enclosed  copies  of  supporting  docu- 
ments for  your  review.  If  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Thank  you  for  your  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting parental  rights  in  Iowa  and  nation- 
wide. 

Sincerely, 

Beth  J.  Smith. 

Enclosures. 
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Kennewick.  WA. 
February  4.  1993. 
Re  Desert  Quest  Program. 
Greg  Fancher, 
Principal, 
Canyon  View  Elementary. 

Dear  Greg:  Recently  I  became  aware  of 
Canyon  View's  participation  in  the  Desert 
Quest  program  sponsored  by  Kennewick  and 
Richland  School  Districts.  Benton-Franklin 
County  Head  Start  and  Carondelet  Psy- 
chiatric Center. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  child's  behavior  can 
be  assessed,  without  parental  knowledge  or 
permission,  and  subsequent  assessments  are 
being  released  to  a  third  party  outside  the 
district.  1  feel  this  is  a  serious  breach  of  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality.  I  am  in  the  process 
of  researching  this  and  would  like  to  request 
the  following  information: 

When  was  the  testing  done? 

Was  a  release  ever  sent  to  the  parents 
which  gave  permission  to  assess  the  child's 
behavior?  If  not,  why  not? 

Why  are  you  reassuring  parents  the  origi- 
nal assessments  were  destroyed  when  I  have 
personally  seen  them? 

Was  there  a  policy  regarding  the  handling 
of  the  documents?  When  was  the  policy 
adopted?  If  there  is  a  policy.  I  would  like  to 
see  it. 

How  many  people  or  agencies  have  had  ac- 
cess to  these  assessments  and  in  what  capac- 
ity and  for  what  reasons? 

I  would  like  to  have  a  full  and  complete 
listing  of  the  Desert  Quest  donors,  both  cor- 
porate and  individual. 

Was  the  Kennewick  school  district  or  Paul 
Pigulski  advised  that  this  program  could  re- 
sult in  such  a  severe  privacy  breach? 

What  is  going  to  be  done  to  correct  this 
situation  and  ensure  the  privacy  of  past  as- 
sessments and  future  sensitive  student  infor- 
mation? 

This  is  just  a  short  list  of  several  questions 
and  concerns  I  have  regarding  this  severe 
privacy  breach.  Please  answer  any  questions 
and  supply  me  with  the  requested  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  1  would  appreciate 
the  Information  prior  to  the  February  10th 
school  board  meeting. 

My  intend  is  not  to  cause  a  deluge  of  law- 
suits or  create  a  disabling  distraction  for  the 
Kennewick  School  District  from  it's  primary 
focus  of  education.  However,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  I  plan  to  pursue  until  my  con- 
cerns are  addressed  to  my  satisfaction. 
Sincerely, 

Beth  J.  Smith. 

Canyon  View  Elementary  School. 

Kennewick.  WA,  February  8,  1993. 
Beth  Smith, 
Kennewick.  WA 

Dear  Beth:  In  this  letter  you  will  find 
your  questions  from  your  letter  of  February 
4.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  letter  pro- 
vides the  information  you  have  requested. 

1.  When  was  the  testing  done? 

The  students  were  not  given  a  test.  The 
teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a  screening 
instrument  to  determine,  if  students  from 
their  classroom  might  qualify  for  the  Special 
Friends  Program.  This  was  done  in  October. 

2.  Was  a  release  ever  sent  to  parents  which 
gave  permission  to  assess  the  child's  behav- 
ior? If  not.  why  not? 

No.  a  release  was  not  sent  home.  The 
screening  instrument  is  simply  a  tool  to  de- 
termine eligibility.  If  a  student  is  eligible  for 
the  Special  Friends  program,  then  parents 
are  contacted. 

3.  Why  are  you  reassuring  parents  that  the 
original  assessments  have  been  destroyed 
when  I  have  seen  them? 


I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  screen- 
ing instruments  were  destroyed  after  the 
data  had  been  entered  into  the  computer.  I 
was  wrong.  Each  school  now  has  the  original 
screening  tools  at  the  school  site. 

4.  Was  there  a  policy  regarding  the  han- 
dling of  documents?  When  was  the  policy 
adopted?  If  there  is  a  policy,  I  would  like  to 
see  it. 

The  school  district  has  a  letter  of  agree- 
ment with  Carondelet.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is 
attached. 

5.  How  many  people  or  agencies  have  had 
access  to  these  assessments  and  in  what  ca- 
pacity and  for  what  reasons? 

The  information  in  the  screening  tools  can 
be  accessed  by  Paul  Pigulski,  the  Desert 
Quest  supervisor.  Desert  Quest  specialists 
may  only  access  information  from  the 
schooKs)  they  serve.  These  are  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  access  to  the  information. 

6.  I  would  like  to  have  full  and  complete 
listing  of  the  Desert  Quest  donors,  both  cor- 
porate and  individual.  Please  contact  Paul 
Pigulski  at  Carondelet  for  this  information. 

7.  Was  the  Kennewick  School  District  or 
Paul  Pigulski  advised  that  this  program 
could  result  in  severe  privacy  breach? 

I  would  again  refer  you  to  the  attached  let- 
ter of  agreement. 

8.  What  is  going  to  be  done  to  correct  this 
situation  and  to  insure  the  privacy  of  past 
assessments  and  future  sensitive  student  in- 
formation? 

At  this  time  all  documents  are  being  re- 
turned to  their  home  schools.  In  the  future 
when  the  screening  tools  are  used,  parents 
will  be  notified  and  the  information  will  be 
given  to  Cardondelet  in  coded  form.  Only  the 
home  schools  will  have  information  with  stu- 
dent names. 

I  hope  this  information  addresses  at  least 
some  of  your  concerns.  I  am  willing  to  sit 
down  with  you  at  any  time  to  discuss  this 
program,  its  benefits,  pitfalls,  and  its  future 
development  at  Canyon  View.  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Greg  Fancher. 

Principal. 

Enclosure. 

Desert  Quest  Carondelet  Psychiatric 
Care  Center  Letter  of  agreement 

Carondelet  Psychiatric  Care  Center  and 
the  Kennewick  School  District  agree  to  co- 
operate in  the  installation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  early  intervention  program 
known  as  Desert  Quest.  Specifically,  they 
agree  as  follows: 

Carondelet  agrees  to  provide  intervention 
services  to  identified  children  to  the  fullest 
practical  extent.  Carondelet  agrees  not  to 
bill  any  child,  parent,  school,  or  the 
Kennewick  School  District  for  any  of  these 
services,  while  reserving  the  right  to  bill  any 
insurance  companies.  Title  XIX,  etc.  (while 
waiving  any/all  deductibles,  coinsurance, 
etc.).  Carondelet  agrees  to  serve  children 
based  on  need  and  without  any  financial  con- 
siderations whatever.  Carondelet  agrees  to 
furnish  all  supplies — clinical  and  administra- 
tive—necessary to  execute  the  Program. 
Carondelet  agrees  to  respect  the  privacy/con- 
fidentiality of  all  students,  families,  and 
Kennewick  School  District  employees. 
Carondelet  agrees  to  provide  unlimited  pro- 
fessional consultation  regarding  identified 
children  and/or  Program  dissemination. 

Kennewick  School  District  agrees  to  pro- 
vide a  site  coordinator  at  each  school  to 
function  as  a  liaison  between  that  school  and 
Carondelet.  Kennewick  School  District 
agrees  to  provide  dedicated  space  at  each 
school  for  Desert  Quest  sessions  to  be  held. 


Kennewick  School  District  agrees  to  assist 
each  participating  school  in  meeting  the  $80 
(one-time)  match  contribution  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  this  room.  Kennewick  School  Dis- 
trict further  agrees  to  cooperate  in  the 
screening,  staffing,  and  statistical  represen- 
tation of  data  collected,  and  to  being  recog- 
nized as  a  participating  school  district. 
Marlin  M.  Lendbloom, 
For  Kennewick 

School  District. 
Paul  Pigulski, 
For  Carondelet  Psy- 
chiatric Care  Cen- 
ter. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  a  couple  of 
questions  if  I  might.  I  will  be  very 
brief,  because  Senator  Mack  is  waiting 
and  has  a  commitment  in  Florida,  and 
I  know  he  wants  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  very  sensitive  to  what  he  is 
trying  to  address  regarding  parental 
rights,  and  we  have  talked  back  and 
forth.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  the  Senator  read  myself. 

Was  that  a  Federal  questionnaire? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No.  it  was  not.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  for  us,  to  guar- 
antee the  U.S.  constitutional  estab- 
lished right  of  a  parent  to  be  involved 
in  their  education.  If  they  want  to  ex- 
ercise the  statutory  fulfillment  of  that 
through  Senator  Hatch's  amendment, 
they  are  not  able  to  do  it  because  they 
cannot  show  a  direct  correlation.  But 
money,  being  fungible  as  it  is,  you 
surely  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  and,  so  consequently,  the 
parent  cannot  exercise  their  right. 

Then  what  that  means  is  where  we 
have  $1  of  Federal  money,  where  we 
have  $1  of  Federal  money  in  a  school 
system,  we  are  going  to  apply  all  civil 
rights  laws  to  that  institution  and  let 
people  get  relief  under  the  civil  rights 
laws.  Then  a  parent  has  the  same  con- 
stitutional right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion for  parental  rights,  and  unless 
they  can  show  a  direct  relationship 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise that  right,  and  so  that  direct  rela- 
tionship in  the  regulations  is  the  prob- 
lem that  I  am  trying  to  overcome  with 
my  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  realize  that. 
Let  me  just  ask,  or  restate  it  again.  I 
think  it  has  been  stated.  But  as  the 
Senator  knows,  under  the  protection  of 
pupil  rights  in  the  law,  it  says  all  Fed- 
eral material  is  available  for  inspec- 
tion and  no  student  is  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  survey  or  activity. 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator is  whether  he  really  wants  to 
apply  to  the  States  this  same  prohibi- 
tion. There  are  many  drug-free  school 
programs,  for  instance,  with  both  Fed- 
eral money  and  State  money.  Many  of 
these  things,  such  as  the  drug-free 
school  initiative  have  a  mix  of  Federal 
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and  State  moneys.  Unless  the  Senator 
is  wishing  to  tell  the  States  as  well 
that  they  adopt  these  same  practices 
as  apply  to  Federal  programs,  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  Senator,  in  the 
example  where  the  student  was  told 
not  to  discuss  the  questionnaire  with 
their  parents,  those  parents  should 
have  gone  right  to  the  school  and  said, 
yes,  indeed,  we  want  to  see  that  ques- 
tionnaire. 

That  is  where  I  personally  believe 
this  should  be  addressed.  I  have  some 
difficulty — and  I  know  we  are  discuss- 
ing it  and  maybe  we  can  find  some  way 
to  get  at  this,  but  we  have  to  be  careful 
we  are  not  going  to  dictate  to  the 
States  what  they  do.  We  have  always 
had  a  very  fine  line  to  walk  between 
Federal  and  State  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  yield,  the  Senator  would 
not  use  the  argument  on  this  floor  on  a 
civil  rights  debate  that  we  are  not 
going  to  dictate  to  the  States  the  pro- 
tection of  a  constitutional  civil  right. 
If  there  is  $1  involved,  the  institution 
is  covered.  So  why  would  she  make 
that  argument  that  we  are  not  going  to 
tell  the  States  when  a  parent  wants 
their  constitutional  rights  protected, 
parental  rights  to  be  involved  in  edu- 
cation? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  was  a  con- 
stitutional decision  of  the  courts  in  the 
civil  rights  case. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  also  say  that  I 
hope  I  have  established  with  the  Yoder 
case,  the  other  cases  that  I  have 
cited — the  Yoder  case  as  recently  as 
1972 — that  the  parents  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  kids.  It  is  a  liberty 
right,  the  same  as  what  people  would 
have  under  their  civil  rights. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wants  to  offer  his 
amendment,  it  is  a  concern  to  both  of 
us.  The  Senator  cares  about  education. 
I  care  about  education.  We  all  care 
about  education.  But  how  do  we  best 
get  at  this  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  say  to  the  Iowa  schools  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  Kansas  schools 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do? 

I  think  we  have  to  think  it  through 
very  carefully.  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  work  on  this.  I  do  not  think  stu- 
dents should  be  forced  to  be  involved 
and  every  parent  should  be  able  to  see 
material  that  they  consider  important 
to  their  understanding  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  their  school.  And  I  believe 
that  most  school  boards  honor  that. 
But  how  we  put  it  into  legislative  lan- 
guage is  I  think  what  we  are  struggling 
with.  I  hope  perhaps  between  now  and 
Tuesday  when  we  vote  we  can  find 
some  way  to  work  this  out.  But  I  just 
wanted  to  raise  the  question  before 
yielding. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  along  the  lines  of  what 
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the  Senator  just  stated.  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Senator  has  talked 
to  me  about  that  and  has  worked  to  do 
that.  Earlier  today  I  had  some  con- 
versations with  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Harkin.  who  is 
also  on  the  parent  committee  involved 
here  in  which  he  suggested  certain 
changes.  If  he  is  a  leader  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bringing  about  some  of  this 
change,  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
starting  point. 

But  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  that  is 
the  direction  we  are  headed  because  I 
think  it  has  to  deal  with  a  very  defi- 
nite problem  we  have  under  the  regula- 
tions of  showing  a  direct  relationship 
because  you  can  imagine,  only  17  cases 
in  the  10  years  since  the  regulations 
have  been  out  just  is  not  very  many 
with  all  the  concerns  we  have  had  ex- 
pressed. I  have  already  listed  11,  12,  or 
13  States  where,  just  since  this  amend- 
ment is  up,  I  have  had  parents  tell  me 
they  have  had  problems  with  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  I  very  much  appreciate 
what  he  is  trying  to  say.  It  is  a  great 
concern  to  parents,  and  I  hope  we 
might  find  some  language  we  can  work 
out.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  emphasize  for  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor,  we  are  only  talking 
about  the  rights  of  parents  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information  to  know  what 
information  is  being  used  and  to  know 
that  it  is  being  done.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  amendment  that  is  going  to  tell 
a  school  that  they  cannot  do  this. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

I  believe  I  had  the  floor.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  of  the 
Grassley  amendment. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant amendment  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  rights  of  parents 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted  by  schools. 

Many,  many  concerned  parents  have 
called  me  to  express  their  concern 
about  educational  philosophies  that 
focus  more  on  attitudes,  feelings,  and 
values  than  academics. 

I  have  heard  of  examples  of  extreme 
forms  of  this  philosophy  where  stu- 
dents are  rated  on  their  sense  of  self, 
appreciation  of  change,  and  the  like  in- 
stead of  receiving  letter  grades  on  the 
3R's. 

And  I  am  concerned,  like  these  par- 
ents are.  to  hear  that  some  school  sys- 
tems have  been  introducing  values 
clarification  surveys  into  the  class- 
room. With  some  of  these  surveys,  chil- 
dren are  being  asked  questions  about 
their  home  life  and  personal  values. 

These  parents  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
the  teaching  of  values  belongs  in  the 
home,  and  that  the  teaching  of  aca- 
demics belongs  to  schools. 


This  amendment  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  Goals  2000  funds  for  values-related 
activities  without  parental  notifica- 
tion, consent,  and  access  to  the  rel- 
evant information. 

Parents  have  the  right  to  know  that 
their  children  will  be  taking  part  in 
surveys  or  activities  that  may  run 
counter  to  their  beliefs  or  values. 

I  also  believe  that  parents  have  the 
right  to  remove  their  children  from 
participating  if  they  choose  to. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  re- 
maining first-degree  amendments  to  S. 
1150  must  be  offered  by  5  p.m.  today; 
that  they  be  subject  to  second-degree 
amendments,  if  relevant  to  the  first- 
degree  amendment:  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  60  minutes  equally 
divided  on  Senator  Helms'  amendment 
regarding  school  health  clinics;  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  debate  on 
that  amendment.  Senator  Kennedy  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter;  that 
it  also  be  under  a  60-minute  time  limi- 
tation; that  no  second-degree  amend- 
ments be  in  order  to  either  the  Helms 
or  Kennedy  amendments;  that  when 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  amendments 
next  Tuesday,  the  first  vote  be  on  the 
Helms  amendment,  to  be  followed 
without  intervening  action  or  debate 
by  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment; 
that  upon  disposition  of  all  amend- 
ments to  S.  1150,  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time;  that  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
companion,  H.R.  1804;  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  the 
text  of  S.  1150.  as  amended,  be  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof,  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time  and  a  vote  occur  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  1804,  as  amended;  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees,  and  the  Senate  bill 
then  be  indefinitely  postponed,  with 
the  preceding  all  occurring  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate. 

Madam  President,  I  would  modify  my 
request.  I  stated  the  Helms  amendment 
as  school  health  clinics.  I  am  now  ad- 
vised that  the  proper  title  is  school 
health  services. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  floor  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Can  the  leader  tell 
me  in  his  own  words  how  it  applies  to 
my  amendment;  how  it  is  meant  to 
apply  to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  remaining 
amendments  to  this  bill  must  be  of- 
fered by  5  p.m.  And  the  votes  on  those 
amendments  will  occur  on  Tuesday 
morning. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mine  has  been  of- 
fered. Is  there  any  restriction  on  de- 
bate or  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No;  the  debate  can 
continue  so  long  as  it  has  been  offered. 
It  is  the  intention — of  course  we  rely 
on  good  faith  that  the  debate  will  be 
completed  today.  Senators  will  remain, 
and  that  we  will — that  all  action  other 
than  the  votes  themselves  will  be  com- 
pleted today.  We  then  proceed  to  the 
school  to  work  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— I  do  not 
intend  to  object — I  intend  to  be  here  as 
long  as  people  want  to  talk.  But  all 
amendments  must  be  offered  by  5  p.m. 
today.  That  is  the  way  I  understand 
it — and  that  there  be  no  votes  until 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  speak  for  the  minority  lead- 
er. We  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  remove  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  indicate  there  were  Senators 
who  want  to  address  the  School  to 
Work  Program.  We  have  indicated  to 
leaders  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  of  the  debates  this  afternoon 
on  Goals  2000.  we  can  begin  that  discus- 
sion and  we  will  also  consider  amend- 
ments for  those  individuals  who  cannot 
be  here  on  Monday.  Senator  Jeffords 
and  I  will  be  here  until  there  is  no  fur- 
ther discussion  of  amendments,  and  to 
accommodate  those  that  will  be  unable 
to  be  here  on  Monday. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  have  no  in- 
tention of  objecting— I  am  not  sure  the 
agreement  the  majority  leader  pro- 
pounded has  to  do  with  the  pending 
measure  or  with  the  school  to  work 
bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  agreement 
deals  with  the  pending  bill.  The  School 
to  Work  measure  was  covered  by  an 
agreement  entered  earlier. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  two  amendments.  I  un- 
derstood the  majority  leader  said  there 
would  be  no  amendment  to  any  amend- 
ment. Or  did  I? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  first-degree 
amendments  may  be  offered  until  5 
p.m.  today,  and  they  are  subject  to  sec- 
ond-degree amendments  providing  the 
second-degree  amendment  is  relevant 
to  the  first-degree  amendment  with  the 
exception  being  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Helms  on  school 
health  services,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  I  understand  that  the 
leader's    agreement    would    include    a 


final  vote  on  the  measure  on  a  specified 
date? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  does  not.  The 
votes  will  be  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  does  not  include  the 
final  vote  on  the  measure  next  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  will  be  a  final 
vote  on  the  measure  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  paragraph  2,  rule  XII 
being  waived? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  agreement  does 
not  set  the  final  vote.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  have  the  final  vote,  and  when 
we  get  the  agreement  to  set  a  final 
vote,  we  will  accommodate  that  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
do  have  two  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve the  managers  will  accept. 

So  I  do  not  have  any  concern  about 
the  provisions  in  the  leader's  agree- 
ment affecting  my  amendments. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  previous  request? 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  possibly  shall  not  ob- 
ject, although  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  once  again.  I  have  made 
remarks  of  this  nature  frequently  espe- 
cially in  the  last  few  years  with  regard 
to  the  schedule,  or  lack  of  scheduling, 
because  of  the  test  of  wills  that  contin- 
ues to  play  such  an  unnecessary  role  in 
my  view  with  regard  to  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  seem  to  be  reaching  a  point  where 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  vote  before  the  sun 
is  down.  That  is  becoming  common- 
place in  our  institution.  That  is  not 
too  good. 

We  are  continuing  to  reach  a  point 
where  we  have  to  have  a  series  of  pres- 
sure points  before  we  can  force  a  vote 
on  anything  in  this  body.  We  had  a 
pressure  point  Thursday  night  when 
one  of  the  great  political  persons  of  our 
country  had  a  very  important  event, 
and  we  thought  that  might  be  a  pres- 
sure point  to  force  a  vote  on  this  im- 
portant amendment  before  6:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday. 

Then  we  had  another  pressure  point 
that  we  all  want  to  of  course  adjourn 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  this  potential 
weekend,  and  therefore  we  scheduled  a 
Friday  session  as  another  pressure 
point,  fully  recognizing  and  realizing 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  had  left  for 
a  very  important  meeting.  I  believe 
they  left  last  night  to  attend  a  con- 
ference in  Germany. 

I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  we 
cannot  ever  adjourn  anymore  unless  we 
get  a  unanimous  consent  that  we  are 
going  to  do  something  for  sure  by  a 
certain  date.  It  is  a  pretty  sad  com- 
mentary I  suggest  to  the  Members  of 


this  body.  We  seem  to  be  less  and  less 
operating  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  make  those  comments  not  to  ob- 
ject, but  to  take  this  opportunity  for 
this  one  Senator  to  express  once  again 
despite  the  enormous  contribution  that 
the  majority  leader,  who  has  the  major 
responsibility,  has  made  to  various 
Members  of  this  body,  various  groups 
in  this  body,  time  and  time  again. 

We  have  a  very,  very  busy  schedule  it 
seems  to  me,  and  what  I  suspect  will  be 
in  an  election  year  an  earlier  than  nor- 
mal adjournment  of  this  body.  I  scold 
all  of  us,  including  myself,  for  not 
being  more  cooperative  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  has  enormous  re- 
sponsibilities for  running  this  body. 
And  all  of  us  will  be  complaining  come 
October  1st  if  the  majority  leader  has 
not  been  successful  in  bringing  us  to- 
gether to  the  extent  where  we  can  all 
go  home  and  campaign. 

I  only  ask  this  question,  as  maybe  a 
combination  from  my  friend.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  morning  business 
time  at  an  appropriate  hour,  sometime 
before  midnight,  or  after  2  a.m.  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  budget  con- 
troversy. 

I  simply  did  not  insist  on  being  given 
time  this  morning  because  I  know  that 
the  pressure  point  was  that  if  we  can 
come  in  at  9  o'clock  and  have  a  vote  at 
9:30,  because  we  can  unravel  things  and 
get  this  finished  before  noon  so  every- 
body could  leave. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  can,  I 
would  rather  not,  wait  until  6  or  7 
o'clock  this  evening  for  10  minutes  for 
morning  business  time.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  managers  of  this  bill  and  those 
who  have  amendments  would  agree 
sometime  between  1  and  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  if  I  do  not  object,  to  allot 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  10  minutes 
in  morning  business  not  related  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  We  will  await  with  anticipation 
the  Senator's  comments  on  the  budget 
item  prior  to  3  o'clock.  After  the  con- 
sent agreement  is  hopefully  acceded  to, 
I  will  sort  of  explain  where  we  are.  But 
we  will  definitely  make  that  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  We  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate Members  that  are  trying  to 
leave  for  planes  in  the  next  hour.  So  I 
understand  the  Senator's  commitment 
to  be  here,  and  we  will  certainly  ac- 
commodate. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  not  be  leaving  in 
the  next  hour. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  We  want  to  allow 
those  who  want  to  leave  to  leave. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  was  listening  to  the  colloquy 
with  great  interest.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
has  put  his  finger  on  what  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  majority  leader  to  have  a 
schedule  that  one  can  depend  upon  and 
gets  the  work  done  in  the  Senate.  Too 
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many  Senators  want  to  leave  by  1 
o'clock  or  12  o'clock  or  11  o'clock  a.m., 
on  Fridays.  That  is  what  gives  the  ma- 
jority leader  headaches.  I  sympathize 
with  the  majority  leader.  Here  is  one 
Senator  that  will  not  object  to  being 
here  on  Monday  or  to  votes  late  on  Fri- 
days or  early  on  Mondays  or  if  we  go 
beyond  October  1,  if  we  have  to.  I  al- 
ways take  the  position  that  the  work 
here  comes  first. 

We  have  to  get  the  people's  work 
done.  I  have  a  campaign,  too.  What  bet- 
ter campaigning  can  I  do  than  having 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  know  I  am 
here  on  the  job? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  putting  his  finger  right  on  the  prob- 
lem. It  makes  it  so  difficult  for  any 
majority  leader  to  keep  his  equanimity 
and  sense  of  purpose  and  be  able  to 
come  back  to  a  commonsense  point  of 
gravity  as  he  tries  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  trying  to  accommodate 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  stop 
apologizing  to  Members  because  we 
have  to  stay  here  and  work.  That  is  not 
his  fault.  That  is  our  business.  That  is 
why  I  am  elected.  He  need  never  apolo- 
gize to  me  because  we  have  to  stay  late 
or  we  have  to  have  votes  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays.  I  just  hope — and  I  am  not 
trying  to  suggest  to  the  majority  lead- 
er how  he  should  run  the  Senate — I  just 
hope  I  do  not  hear  him  ever  again 
apologize  to  his  colleagues  for  the  work 
we  have  to  do  here-  or  for  the  hours 
that  we  have  to  be  here.  We  are  all  here 
for  that  purpose.  Why  apologize  to  me 
because  I  might  be  discomfited  or  in- 
convenienced or  discommoded  a  little 
bit  because  the  Senate  has  to  keep  on 
for  another  hour  or  two  to  get  the  work 
done. 

There  is  nobody  at  home  with  my 
dear  wife  except  my  little  dog  Billy.  If 
anybody  has  a  right  to  complain,  it 
would  be  someone  like  myself.  I  am  not 
as  young  as  I  was  36  years  ago  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  but  I  am  just  as 
eager  to  get  the  work  done.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  hope  I  have  not 
imposed  upon  the  Senate.  I  apologize  if 
I  have  imposed  on  the  majority  leader's 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
renew  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation  and  for 
their  comments  and  sympathies. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  complete  action  today  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Goals  2000  edu- 
cation bill.  All  votes  that  may  be  re- 
quired will  be  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
morning. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  school-to-work  education 
bill,  and  all  votes  required  on  that 
measure  will  be  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 


Votes  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  Tuesday.  It  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to  state  with  precision  exactly 
how  many  votes  there  will  be,  but 
there  could  be  several,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  amendments  that  are  ac- 
tually offered  and  which  of  those  will 
require  votes.  So.  although  there  will 
now  be  no  further  roUcall  votes  today 
and  none  on  Monday.  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  a  substantial  number  of 
votes  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  commenc- 
ing at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Therefore,  Senators  are  all  on  notice 
of  the  importance  of  their  presence 
here  on  Tuesday. 

Madam  President,  if  I  might  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  subjects  raised  by 
my  colleagues  in  this  colloquy.  Each  of 
them  has  been  accurate  in  his  state- 
ments. It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
getting  more  so.  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial demands  upon  Senators  and 
the  conflicts  in  their  schedules.  It 
should  be  stated,  of  course,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct  in  describing  our  work 
here  as  our  primary  obligation.  All  else 
must  be  subordinated  to  that.  But  it 
should  also  be  clear  that  Senators  have 
public  obligations  that  require  their 
presence  outside  of  this  Chamber. 

First,  of  course,  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee work.  That  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Senate's  work,  to  act  in 
committee  on  legislation  which  is  then 
presented  to  the  full  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. 

Second,  with  respect  to  meeting  with 
constituents  and  other  individuals  here 
in  our  Nation's  Capitol  in  their  offices. 
I  and  every  other  Senator,  on  each  day, 
meet  with  a  substantial  number  of  per- 
sons from  our  constituency. 

And  third,  of  course,  is  meeting  with 
our  constituents  in  our  individual 
home  States.  Most  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State  are  unable  to.  or  do  not  have 
sufficient  interest  in  legislation  to 
cause  them  to  travel  here  to  Washing- 
ton and.  therefore,  look  forward  to  my 
returning  to  my  State,  as  I  do  almost 
every  weekend,  to  meet  with  constitu- 
ents at  a  place  convenient  for  them,  to 
hear  their  concerns  on  legislation. 

All  of  that  having  been  said.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  will 
be  a  busy  year  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portant legislation  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  set  forth  orally  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  in  writing  to  all 
Senators,  what  the  schedule  will  be. 
and  there  are  going  to  be  times  when  it 
is  necessary  to  simply  remain  in  ses- 
sion to  complete  action  on  measures.  I 
believe  that  the  agreements  we  have 
reached  facilitate  action  on  these  im- 
portant measures,  as  opposed  to  delay- 
ing or  retarding  action.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  entered  into  them. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to 
facilitating  final  action  on  these  im- 
portant measures,  they  do  accommo- 
date the  interests  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  Senators. 


I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared, 
when  necessary,  for  unavoidably 
lengthy  sessions,  including  into  the 
evenings  and  full  days  on  Fridays  and. 
later  in  the  year,  full  days  on  Mondays 
with  votes  as  well. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation on  this.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  and,  of  course,  the 
former  majority  leader,  who  knows 
better  than  anyone  about  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate.  I  thank  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Jeffords  for  their 
outstanding  leadership  in  moving  for- 
ward on  this  bill,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  on  Monday  on  the  school- 
to-work  education  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  join  in  expressing  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  been  involved  in  these  debates 
and  discussions.  I  think  the  leadership 
has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
reach  final  resolution,  but  I  think 
there  still  remain  some  matters  of  Im- 
portance on  the  Goals  2000. 

For  the  most  part,  I  think  we  have 
had  good  debates  on  several  items 
which  are  of  very  great  significance, 
both  constitutional  issues  and  other  is- 
sues, in  the  period  of  these  past  few 
days. 

On  the  school-to-work  program,  we 
want  to  give  the  assurance  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  those 
issues.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  a  re- 
markable combination  of  bipartisan 
support  on  the  school-to-work  legisla- 
tion, and  also  support  from  a  great 
range  of  outside  groups,  including  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  other  various 
groups  that  have  indicated  support.  So 
many  of  those  issues  have  been  re- 
solved prior  to  coming  to  the  floor. 

So  we  want  to  try  to  give  the  assur- 
ance to  the  Members  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  dealing  with  the  substance 
that  remains,  but  we  also  want  to  indi- 
cate to  them  that  many  of  the  issues 
have  been  reviewed  very  carefully  dur- 
ing the  committee  process  and  during 
earlier  discussions  on  these  matters. 
We  feel  that  the  final  outcome  on  both 
of  these  measures  are  extremely  impor- 
tant, very,  very  worthwhile,  and  ex- 
tremely timely  for  reasons  we  have 
outlined  earlier  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. 

So,  just  for  now  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  afternoon,  as  Senator  Jef- 
fords and  I  have  said,  we  will  be  here 
to  consider  any  of  these  amendments 
and  to  discuss  them  at  whatever  length 
Members  would  so  desire. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
here  for  a  great  period  of  time  and  also 
has  been  very  willing  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  two  amendments 
which   are   very   important,   construe- 
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tive,  and  helpful  to  the  legislation 
which  we  intend  both  to  accept  and  to 
comment  on  as  well. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Senator  Gregg,  had  an 
area  of  significance  and  importance  to 
him,  which  I  understand  has  been  ad- 
justed. 

I  know  that  there  are  others  who 
wish  to  speak  on  different  provisions  of 
it.  But  I  would  hope  now  we  could 
move  along. 

Senator  Helms,  I  know,  has  an 
amendment. 

We  look  forward  to  the  debate.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  overall, 
and  we  will  look  forward  to  continuing 
the  debate  and  the  discussion  on  a 
number  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  want  to  set  my 
amendment  aside? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  the  Senator,  we  could  set  that  tem- 
porarily aside.  As  we  have  talked  infor- 
mally, we  are  very  interested  in  trying 
to  acconmnodate  the  areas  of  concern 
to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Kassebaum  addressed  some 
of  those,  and  it  has  not  resolved  those 
completely.  But  we  can  continue  to 
work  with  the  Senator. 

We  will  preserve  his  position.  No  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  without  consultation 
with  the  Senator  this  afternoon,  and 
we  will  preserve  his  options  of  getting 
recorded  votes  on  his  amendment  or 
amendments  related  thereto,  or  pre- 
serve his  position  so  that  we  are  able 
to  work  out  satisfactory  language  that 
will  also  be  included  as  relevant  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Before  the  Senator 
sets  my  amendment  aside,  the  only 
thing  I  would  ask  is  if  there  is  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  ask  the  courtesy  of  being 
notified  so  that  I  can  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  re- 
quest is  very  reasonable  and  sensible. 
We  certainly  would. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  this  of  the  two 
managers.  Sometime  this  afternoon 
they  will  be  stating  opposition  to  my 
amendment,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  or  they  will  not  be. 

If  they  are  going  to  speak,  then  I  will 
not  do  anything  else  this  afternoon. 
But  I  do  have  some  things  on  my 
schedule,  if  they  are  not  going  to  speak 
I  will  wait  for  notification  for  other 
people  to  come. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  tell  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  will  notify  him  when  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
will  give  sufficient  time  for  him  to  get 
over  here  if  he  desires.  At  this  particu- 
lar time  I  do  not  have  anything  to  say 
other  than  perhaps  a  few  brief  com- 
ments. I  will  certainly  alert  the  Sen- 
ator if  I  decide  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 

I  give  the  Senator  the  same  assur- 
ances. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  can  set 
it  aside. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  managers  of  the  bill,  because  I 
think  they  heard  my  request  to  go  to 
morning  business,  I  would  think  under 
the  circumstances  the  rules  would  re- 
quire me  to  get  a  unanimous  consent 
request.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
now  of  business  here,  but  I  would  sim- 
ply ask  the  managers  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  others,  as  to 
what  time  would  it  be  convenient  and 
appropriate  for  them  to  grant  me  per- 
mission in  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  proceed  for  10  minutes  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  enor- 
mously patient,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  accommodate  him.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  had  indicated 
to  me  some  time  ago  that  he  wanted  to 
speak,  not  at  any  length  on  his,  and 
then  we  will  go  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  as  well. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wanted  to  address  the  issues  on  his 
amendment  with  regard  to  guns  in 
schools.  Senator  Feinstein  wanted  to 
address  the  Senate.  They  have  been 
enormously  accommodating  in  permit- 
ting us  to  proceed  forward. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  spo- 
ken to  me  to  address  the  action  that 
will  be  taken  by  Alan  Greenspan  on  the 
interest  rates.  He,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  want- 
ed to  address  the  Senate. 

We  want  to  move  all  the  processes 
quickly.  I  certainly  hope  we  would  at 
the  first  opportunity  notify  the  Sen- 
ator. I  would  expect  that  would  be 
about  1  hour  or  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
or  so. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  first  question  I  have 
is,  has  the  pending  amendment  been 
set  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  it  has. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1389 

(Purpose:  To  achieve  significant  school  re- 
form and  Innovation  through  empowering 
parents,  students,  teachers,  principals,  and 
local  school  boards) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1389. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  24 
through  page  8.  line  11,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State: 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  page  64.  strike  lines  13  through  22,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful school  reform  and  innovation  is  to  em- 
power parents,  students,  teachers,  principals 
and  local  educational  agencies; 

On  page  64,  line  23.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  64.  line  24.  strike  "and  States". 

On  page  65.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  "through 
comprehensive,  coherent,  and  coordinated 
improvement". 

On  page  65,  line  3,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  65.  strike  lines  8  through  11. 

On  page  65.  line  12.  strike  "(8)  '  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  65,  line  14,  strike  "other"  and  in- 
sert "their". 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
all  through  page  66.  line  3. 

On  page  66,  line  4,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  66,  line  8,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  66,  line  20,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  66,  line  24,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  66,  line  25,  strike  "State  and  local 
initiatives,  and  to  leverage  State"  and  insert 
"local  initiatives,  and  to  leverage". 

On  page  66,  line  7.  strike  "and  local"  and 
insert  "local". 

On  page  67,  strike  lines  7  through  9.  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

to  improve  the  system  of  education  at  the 
local  level  throughout  our  Nation; 

On  page  68.  strike  all  beginning  with  line  1 
through  page  115,  line  6.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
SEC.  304.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIWDS. 

(a)  Grants  to  Local  Educatio.nal  Age.n- 
ciES.— From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  section  303  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  award  grrants  to 
each  local  educational  agency  designated,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  such  year. 

(b)  Governor's  Designation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  desiring  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  list  of  such  agencies  that  the 
Governor  designates  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  such  year.  The  Governor 
shall  submit  such  list  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Number.— The  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  designate  nor  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  local   educational   agencies  within   the 


State  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  fiscal 
year  1998  the  Governor  may  designate  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  agencies  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  such  agency  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(c)  Award  Rule.— No  local  educational 
agency  shall  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  more  than  1  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Grant  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  a  grant  to  each  local  educational 
agency  designated  for  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  303  for  such  a  year  as  the 
number  of  local  educational  agencies  des- 
ignated to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  all 
such  agencies  so  designated  for  such  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  rec- 
ognizing me.  Recently  Bill  Bennett 
wrote  a  book  about  virtues.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  included  the  virtue  of 
patience  in  his  book,  but  I  would  say 
one  of  the  things  that  one  quickly 
learns  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
the  virtue  of  patience.  So,  I  appreciate 
the  recognition  from  the  Chair. 

The  comments  that  I  am  going  to 
make  today  with  respect  to  Goals  2000 
are  based  on  some  personal  readings 
and  personal  experiences. 

Mr.  President,  not  too  long  ago  I  read 
a  book  called  "Millennium."  It  was  a 
book  that  was  written  by  an  aide  to 
French  President  FranQois  Mitterrand, 
who  was  the  former  President  of  the 
Eastern  Europe  Development  Bank. 

"Millennium"  raised  the  question. 
What  nation  would  become  the  center 
of  influence  in  the  21st  century?  The 
author  went  on  to  respond  to  that 
question,  saying  that  he  believes  that 
nation  will  come  either  from  the  Pa- 
cific rim,  perhaps  from  Japan,  or  from 
Europe,  perhaps  Germany  or  France.  In 
either  case,  he  gives  the  clear  impres- 
sion that  America  will  not  even  com- 
pete to  remain  the  center  of  influence. 

At  some  other  time,  I  might  get  into 
a  discussion  about  whether  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  attempt 
to  comi)ete.  Some  may  have  a  different 
point  of  view  about  whether  we  should 
even  attempt  tc  remain  the  center  of 
influence.  I  believe  we  should. 

But  in  responding  to  the  question, 
can  we  compete,  we,  as  a  nation,  must 
address  several  vital  questions. 

One  of  those,  obviously — and  I  would 
put  it  at  the  top — is  the  question  of 
education.  For  us  truly  to  compete, 
and  to  pass  on  as  a  legacy  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  the  same 
opportunities  and  quality  of  life  that 
we  have  enjoyed,  we  must  ensure  that 
our  children  are  well  educated. 

Second,  on  some  of  my  trips  around 
the  State  of  Florida  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  the  presidents 
of  our  State  universities.  One  of  those 
individuals  has  traveled  extensively  in 


Latin  America.  He  told  me  that  as  he 
has  talked  with  the  leaders  and  leading 
educators  in  those  countries  he  has 
found  that  they  look  forward  to  the 
21st  century  with  a  great  sense  of  opti- 
mism. They  believe  that  power  and  in- 
fluence will  no  longer  be  based  on  the 
natural  resources  and  military  power 
of  a  country.  Instead,  the  ability  to 
compete  in  the  21st  century  will  come 
from  knowledge  and  from  the  ability  of 
people  to  control  and  use  that  knowl- 
edge. 

They  are  saying:  "We  know  how  we 
are  going  to  compete  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. We  will  have  the  best  educated 
children  in  the  world.  We  believe,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  our  country,  we 
can  do  that." 

I  think  they  make  an  excellent  point. 
Competition  in  the  21st  century  will  be 
based  on  knowledge  and  education. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  a  remarkable 
school  out  in  Los  Angeles,  called  the 
Marcus  Garvey  School.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  you  have  heard  of  it,  or 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  it. 

The  school,  they  tell  me,  is  located  in 
one  of  the  riot-torn  areas  of  Los  Ange- 
les. Frankly  speaking,  as  I  first  drove 
up  to  the  school,  my  initial  reaction 
was  that  this  was  not  a  place  where 
many  of  us  would  say,  "That's  where  I 
want  my  children  to  go  to  school,"  be- 
cause nothing  about  it  was  elaborate. 
There  was  nothing  about  it  from  the 
outside  that  attracted  the  eye.  It  was 
just  a  basic  building,  not  very  api)eal- 
ing. 

But  once  you  went  inside,  as  I  did,  it 
would  not  take  long  to  immediately 
recognize  that  that  is  exactly  where 
you  would  want  your  children  to  be 
educated.  And  so,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  walk  through  some  of  those  experi- 
ences. 

We  first  met  with  an  individual  that 
I  mentioned  earlier,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Anyim  Palmer,  who  once  had  been  a 
public  school  teacher  in  California,  but 
had  became  so  angry  with  the  system 
because,  he  said,  the  system  is  not  de- 
signed to  improve  the  education  of  our 
children;  it  is  designed  to  protect  the 
system. 

He  became  so  frustrated  that  he  left. 
He  became  so  committed  to  what  he 
believed  was  the  proper  way  to  educate 
and  to  teach  our  children  that  he  start- 
ed his  own  school.  Today,  roughly  400 
students  go  to  that  school.  And,  I 
might  add,  the  400  students  that  go  to 
that  school  are  not  selected  by  any- 
body because  they  are  either  the  best 
students  or  the  worst  students.  The 
students  that  go  to  that  school  are  se- 
lected by  their  moms  and  dads,  who 
say  that  is  the  place  where  our  kids 
can  learn;  that  is  where  they  will  be 
taught,  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
compete,  so  they  will  be  able  to  make 
a  living.  Those  parents  understand  the 
significance  and  the  imiwrtance  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  met  with  Anyim  Palmer  in  a 
room    that    was    probably    10    by    12. 


stacked  with  all  kinds  of  papers,  re- 
ports, and  books;  no  secretary;  one 
telephone,  which  he  answered  himself; 
a  couple  of  chairs  that  have  probably 
been  there  since  the  school  started. 

My  point  is,  it  was  not  very  elaborate 
and  there  certainly  were  no  amenities. 
Anyim  Palmer  answered  our  questions 
for  a  while  and  then  said,  "I  want  you 
to  go  with  one  of  our  teachers  now  and 
look  around  the  school." 

We  started  out  with  their  day-care 
area,  where  we  observed  2-year-old 
children.  Not  second  grades,  but  2-year- 
olds. 

The  teacher  said  to  them,  "Children, 
would  you  show  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Mack  how  you  can  recite  your  ABC's 
and  your  numbers?"  And  these  cute  lit- 
tle children,  sitting  behind  a  little 
table,  in  unison  said  their  ABC's  and 
then  said  their  numbers. 

And  then  the  teacher  said  to  them, 
"Now  show  Senator  and  Mrs.  Mack  how 
you  can  do  that  in  Spanish."  And  the 
little  children  went  on  to  say  their 
ABC's  and  their  numbers  in  Spanish. 

Fairly  impressive,  I  thought. 

And  then,  the  teacher  said  to  them, 
"Now  say  your  ABC's  and  your  num- 
bers in  Swahili."  They  did. 

We  left  there  and  walked  across  the 
room  to  where  the  3-year-olds  were 
doing  their  work.  They  were  doing 
basic  mathematics.  That  is,  if  you  call 
adding  1,315  plus  285  basic  for  a  3-year- 
old. 

We  then  saw  a  5-year-old— this  one  is 
somewhat  embarrassing  for  me — but  we 
saw  a  teacher  say  to  a  5-year-old. 
"Stand  up  and  recite  for  the  Senator 
every  President  of  the  United  States  in 
chronological  order."  The  little  boy 
stood  up,  looked  me  square  in  the  eye. 
and  recited  every  President  of  the 
United  States;  he  did  not  miss  one. 

Now.  the  reason  it  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing and  the  reason  that  I  know 
he  was  right  was  because  I  was  handed 
a  sheet  of  paper  that  I  could  take  a 
look  at. 

We  then  went  into  a  second-grade 
classroom.  On  the  board  was  an  alge- 
braic problem  that  took  up  somewhere 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the 
blackboard.  We  saw  it  solved  by  a  sec- 
ond grader. 

There  was  a  seventh  grader  from  the 
school  who  was  out  at  UCLA  in  an  ad- 
vanced calculus  course  and  who  was  ex- 
tremely upset  with  herself  because  she 
only  got  B's  while  competing  with  col- 
lege students. 

The  Marcus  Garvey  School  chal- 
lenged one  of  the  top  private  schools  in 
Los  Angeles  to  a  contest  in  math  and 
reading,  the  private  school's  sixth 
grade — and  the  Marcus  Garvey  private 
school's  third  grade.  I  think  you  can 
guess  how  it  turned  out.  Marcus  Gar- 
vey's  third  grade  won. 

Every  time  we  would  go  to  a  different 
area  of  the  school  and  something  would 
strike  us.  we  asked:  How  can  this  be? 
Why  are  you  so  successful  in  doing 
this? 
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Had  they  gone  out  and  hand  picked 
the  brigrhtest  kids  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  even  the  best  students  in  the  whole 
Los  Angeles  area? 

The  answer  is:  Absolutely  not.  They 
told  us,  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
"The  answer  is  the  teacher.  The  teach- 
er makes  the  difference." 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  we  found  out 
that  the  teachers  Were  not  certified.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  teachers  did  not  even 
have  a  degree.  Anyim  Palmer  taught 
the  teachers  how  to  teach,  what  was 
important  about  teaching,  how  to  con- 
vey knowledge  to  children,  how  to  ex- 
cite them  and  give  them  a  sense  of  op- 
portunity for  the  future. 

And  I  must  say  to  you  that  when  I 
came  out  of  that  school,  I  was  angry— 
not  angry  at  all  they  were  accomplish- 
ing, but  angry  that  we  have  denied  that 
kind  of  opportunity  to  all  our  children 
even  while  we  claim  we  are  working  to 
improve  our  system. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  ajn  convinced  that 
those  people  who  have  offered  reform 
proposals,  from  the  Federal  level  and 
the  State  level  on  down,  have  done  so 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  as  I 
left  that  school,  I  could  not  help  but 
conclude  that  what  we  have  actually 
created  is  a  huge  bureaucracy  that  has 
built  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and 
the  student. 

I  have  here  a  chart  listing  several  of 
those  barriers.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  to  read  these  aloud  and, 
flrankly,  there  are  an  awful  lot  more.  I 
think  you  get  my  point.  No  matter  how 
well  intentioned,  we  have  created  a 
huge  bureaucracy  that  is  not  allowing 
our  teachers  who  want  to  teach  and  our 
principals  who  want  to  lead  to  do  what 
they  know  is  necessary  to  teach  our 
children  what  they  will  need  to  know 
to  compete  in  the  21st  century. 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  ensur- 
ing moms  and  dads  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  schools  their  children  go  to. 
I  would  have  proposed  just  that,  but  it 
has  already  been  offered  in  Senator 
Coats'  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a 
proud  cosponsor.  So  I  tried  to  think 
what  would  be  a  constructive  way  to 
make  the  proposals  contained  in  Goals 
2000  more  effective. 

My  amendment  says  we  will  not  cre- 
ate any  more  bureaucracies.  In  fact,  we 
will  keep  the  bureaucracy  out  of  Goals 
2000  with  respect  to  the  $400  million  in 
grants  for  reform  and  innovation.  I 
propose  that  the  $400  million  each  year 
for  5  years  already  contained  in  the  bill 
go  directly  to  the  school  districts;  to 
give  the  local  school  board  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  how  to  reform,  how  to 
create  innovative  programs.  I  do  not 
want  all  of  these  different  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  boards  to  be  able  to 
say,  "You  have  to  do  it  our  way."  Be- 
cause, you  know  what?  I  am  con- 
vinced— and  I  am  as  convinced  of  this 
as  anything  I  believe — that  if  we  allow 
the  bureaucracy  to  make  those  kinds 
of  decisions,    then   a   Marcus   Garvey 


School  would  never  have  come  into  ex- 
istence. We  would  be  robbing  our  chil- 
dren of  the  education  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  them  and  to  America  as  we 
move  into  the  21st  century.  So  I  say  we 
ought  to  rip  that  wall  down,  we  ought 
to  rip  all  the  barriers  down  that  stand 
between  students  and  teachers. 

Again,  I  offer  this  amendment  with 
the  understanding  and  recognition  that 
others  who  propose  reform  from  the 
Federal  level  down  are  well  inten- 
tioned. But  we  should  have  learned  a 
simple  lesson  after  all  these  years. 
Rather  than  accept  the  status  quo, 
which  is  clearly  not  working,  we  have 
to  allow  folks  at  the  grassroots  level 
up  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions, 
and  fundamentally  change  the  system. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on 
a  couple  of  basics:  That  quality  edu- 
cation for  our  children  is  absolutely  es- 
sential; that  the  current  system  has 
broken  down;  that  the  end  product  is 
increasingly  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  world  and  workplace; 
and  that  fundamental  changes  to  the 
system  are  required. 

However,  we  disagree  about  what 
kind  of  changes  should  be  made. 

At  its  heart.  Goals  2000  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  top-down  management,  an  ap- 
proach rooted  in  the  biases  of  half  a 
century  ago,  which  has  been  roundly 
rejected  by  industry  worldwide.  We 
have  learned  that  meaningful  change 
doesn't  come  from  the  rulings  of  Fed- 
eral boards,  it  comes  through  the  day- 
to-day  experiences  and  creativity  of  in- 
dividuals on  the  front  lines. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us  in- 
sists on  building  up  layers  and  layers 
of  bureaucracy  and  control  between 
self-appointed  experts  at  the  top  and 
the  only  essential  elements  of  any  edu- 
cational system:  Parents,  students,  and 
teachers.  These  layers  are  made  up  of 
bureaucrats — the  gatekeepers  of  both 
the  money  and  the  power  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

Above  all  else,  these  gatekeepers 
want  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and 
insure  that  everything  continues  to 
flow  through  them,  thus  guaranteeing 
their  control  and,  not  coincidentally, 
their  continued  existence. 

Still,  we  hear  the  desperation  of  fam- 
ilies who  know  that  education  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  of  success,  but  know  their 
local  school  is  not  providing  an  ade- 
quate education  for  their  children. 

We  hear  the  frustration  of  parents 
whose  children  are  eager  to  learn  but 
find  their  schools  immobilized  by  pro- 
grams and  requirements  that  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  learning.  And 
we  hear  the  anger  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals who  would  spend  their  school 
day  teaching,  inspiring,  and  improving 
their  students  if  only  they  had  the 
freedom  to  innovate  and  design  the 
programs  they  know  can  work. 

Together,  let  us  rip  down  the  layers 
and  barriers,  and  empower  American 


principals,  teachers,  and  moms  and 
dads. 

I  once  saw  a  great  description  of  a 
typical  bureaucracy.  Picture  a  series  of 
cogs,  with  one  large  slow-moving  cog 
at  the  top,  its  teeth  enmeshed  into  in- 
creasingly smaller  ones  as  you  move 
down.  It  only  takes  a  small  movement 
from  the  largest  cog  at  the  top,  multi- 
plied through  all  the  intermediate 
cogs,  to  send  the  smallest  cog  at  the 
bottom  spinning  madly  out  of  control. 

So  it  is  with  a  Government  bureauc- 
racy: The  President  or  the  Congress 
have  some  great  idea  about  how  to 
make  something  better — in  this  case 
education.  We  turn  that  idea  into  legis- 
lation, pass  it,  and  have  it  signed  into 
law.  In  turn,  boards  and  regulations  are 
established,  which,  over  time,  spin  off 
even  more  rules  and  guidelines. 

The  end  result  is  to  send  parents, 
teachers,  principals  and  local  school 
boards  madly  scrambling  to  comply 
with  each  obscure  element,  rather  than 
concentrate  on  the  job  of  educating 
children. 

Some  argue  that  the  problem  is  just 
too  great  to  be  attacked  school  district 
by  school  district,  that  we  desperately 
need  Federal  guidance  and  support  to 
even  know  where  or  how  to  begin. 
Maybe  that  is  the  way  it  looks  from 
Washington,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
most  exciting  innovations  are  happen- 
ing quietly  in  local  school  districts 
across  America. 

The  answei-s  we  seek  are  out  there,  if 
we  only  have  the  wisdom  to  listen  and 
learn.  Our  job  should  be  not  to  dictate, 
but  to  support.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  to  nationalize  or  localize — I 
think  we  should  localize. 

A  remarkable  example  is  South 
Pointe  Elementary  in  Dade  County, 
FL.  In  September  1991,  South  Pointe 
opened  its  doors  as  the  Nation's  first 
public-private  partnership  school. 
Through  a  groundbreaking  agreement, 
the  school  board  has  allowed  a  private 
firm  to  operate  the  school  without 
being  burdened  by  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions and  competing  political  interests. 

The  result  has  been  the  placement  of 
the  child  in  its  rightful  place  as  the 
school's  focus,  parents  assisting  teach- 
ers in  writing  goals  for  each  child's 
education  plan,  cutting  edge  tech- 
nology made  available  to  both  students 
and  teachers,  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity becoming  involved  in  support- 
ing the  school. 

Liberating  families  and  individual 
schools  through  school  choice  initia- 
tives can  provide  another  vital  oppor- 
tunity. Freeing  all  families  to  choose 
the  school  that's  right  for  them,  and 
giving  educators  the  freedom  to  revolu- 
tionize the  way  they  do  their  jobs  will 
break  the  current  education  monopoly, 
and  take  a  giant  step  forward  toward 
solving  the  problems  we're  talking 
about. 

The  freedom  to  choose  among  schools 
that  are   themselves  free   to  recreate 


and  succeed  will  ensure  our  children 
and  grandchildren  the  tools  they  will 
need  to  compete  and  to  live  rich  and 
fulfilling  lives. 

I'm  not  saying  that  the  Marcus  Gar- 
vey or  the  privatization  approach  are 
the  ultimate  answers.  In  fact,  that's 
my  very  point:  There  is  not  any  one 
right  answer.  We  have  to  decentralize 
control  over  education.  District  by  dis- 
trict. School  by  school.  We  need  inno- 
vation and  creativity.  The  problem  is 
so  big,  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
so  severe,  that  we  need  as  many  minds 
working  on  solutions  as  possible.  This 
is  the  aim  of  my  amendment. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  title  III  au- 
thorizes $400  million  each  year  for  the 
next  5  years  in  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  State  and  local  edu- 
cation systemic  improvement.  On  its 
face,  this  is  a  worthy  goal.  However, 
instead  of  simply  and  directly  provid- 
ing the  funds  to  help  local  school 
boards  identify  and  undertake  innova- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  which 
face  them,  a  complex  formula  of 
passdowns  through  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy is  established. 

Why  do  we  need  the  middlemen?  Why 
do  we  need  more  rules?  Why  create 
more  bureaucracy?  All  they  do  is  drain 
precious  resources  from  the  schools 
they  were  intended  to  help,  and  block 
meaningful  innovation. 

My  amendment  specifies  that  the 
grant  moneys  be  divided  evenly  and 
sent  directly  to  every  school  district  in 
the  coimtry  over  the  next  5  years,  for 
each  to  use  in  school  reform  and  inno- 
vation as  it  sees  fit.  It  gives  us  the 
chance  to  break  down  the  brick  wall 
between  intention  and  action,  and  to 
concentrate  reform  efforts  where  they 
can  really  do  some  good. 

Here  is  how  the  process  will  work. 
All  the  grant  money  provided  under 
Goals  2000  will  be  made  available  to  20 
percent  of  the  school  boards  in  each 
State  each  year.  The  districts  will  ro- 
tate through,  so  that  by  the  end  of  5 
years,  every  district  in  every  State  will 
have  received  a  grant.  Which  specific 
districts  will  participate  in  any  given 
year  will  be  identified  by  a  State  Gov- 
ernor. No  restrictions  will  be  placed  on 
the  funds,  other  than  they  shall  be  used 
by  local  school  boards  for  school  re- 
form and  innovation. 

I  trust  local  school  boards.  I  trust 
principals  and  teachers.  I  trust  moms 
and  dads  across  the  country  to  know 
what  our  children  need.  We  must  recog- 
nize them  as  the  real  experts,  and  stop 
dictating  from  Washington,  to  have 
any  hope  of  realizing  meaningful  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
think  it  more  appropriate  I  will  raise 
that  question  at  a  different   time.   I 


hope  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  on  the  floor  to  warrant  the 
recorded  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  that  opportunity  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

This  would  be  a  good  time. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  for  his  patience  and  ac- 
commodation. This  is  an  important 
amendment,  the  thrust  of  which  I 
think  will  be  grasped  by  the  member- 
ship because  it  is  really  a  fundamental 
departure  from  what  this  whole  legisla- 
tive approach  entails.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant amendment.  I  will  just  speak 
briefly  to  it. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment  is 
that  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  money 
alone  is  the  answer,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  case.  The  edu- 
cation reforms  simply  cannot  succeed 
in  this  country  without  significant 
leadership  from  the  States.  We  must 
remember  that  the  States  have  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  providing 
the  education.  They  provide  about  50 
percent  of  the  money. 

I  have  letters  here  from  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
National  Governors  Association  who 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  basically, 
is  successful  bottom-up  reform  at  the 
grassroots  level,  and  that  depends  on 
the  States  setting  policies  and  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  can  remember  very  well  the  excel- 
lent work,  for  example,  in  South  Caro- 
lina under  Governor  Riley,  who  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  where  he 
really  brought  about  some  major  alter- 
ations and  changes  in  terms  of  the 
State's  education  programs.  That  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  in  terms  of  the 
States  and  what  they  want  to  do  in 
terms  of  the  allocation  of  resources, 
their  priorities.  Of  course  it  was  very 
significant.  There  was  very  significant 
and  important  progress  made  under 
Governor  Riley  at  that  period  of  time. 

Our  function,  really,  is  primarily  tar- 
geted to  the  disadvantaged  children, 
where  they  live  in  urban  areas  and  also 
some  of  the  rural  communities,  and 
some  of  the  special  needs  children,  in 
terms  of  providing  help  and  assistance 
to  those  who  have  some  disability.  We 
provide  some  nutrition  for  those  who 
are  poor  children  in  our  society.  In 
fact,  we  have  a  range  of  programs  that 
are  really  targeted  to  disadvantaged 
children. 


Basically,  we  are  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  creative  and  innovative 
research  that  has  been  done  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission  under  Ernie  Boyer. 
Ted  Sizer,  Jim  Comer,  Hal  Levin, 
James  Slavin.  and  others  who  have 
really  been  involved  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  academic  achievement  of  chil- 
dren, and  who  have  also  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  awaken  in  children  a 
keen  interest  in  learning. 

This  is  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  different  factors.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  one  very  important 
factor  that  I  referenced  earlier  in  the 
debate,  and  that  is  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  and  the  inspiration  that  a 
teacher  provides.  I  think  most  of  us  re- 
member from  our  own  years  of  edu- 
cation that  it  is  not  a  textbook,  it  is 
not  curricula;  it  is  the  teacher,  that  is 
the  inspirational  figure.  That  is  why  in 
this  proposal  we  place  such  an  impor- 
tant role  on  the  teachers.  And  that  is 
why.  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  and 
the  course  of  the  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion, we  have  emphasized  that  role. 

So,  we  believe  that  with  limited  re- 
sources, based  upon  the  nationwide  ex- 
perience of  what  has  had  some  success, 
utilizing  the  resources  within  the  State 
as  designated  in  this  legislation,  we 
can  provide  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  enhancement  of  educational 
achievement. 

As  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion themselves  point  out: 

I  write  to  express  the  Governors'  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  that  Senator  Mack 
will  offer  to  S.  ll&O,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  This  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate federal  support  for  State-lead  education 
reform  initiatives  and  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  leadership  role  that  Governors  have 
played  in  restructuring  education  in  the 
states. 

The  Governors  themselves  in  many 
instances  have  demonstrated  impor- 
tant leadership.  They  look  at  this  par- 
ticular support  as  enhancing  their  abil- 
ity to  impact  education  in  their  States. 

From  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  Bordon  Ambach  says: 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
strongly  supports  S.  1150,  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  as  reported  from  the 
Committee.  The  carefully  developed  provi- 
sions for  assuring-  statewide  support  for  im- 
provement of  all  schools  in  the  state  has 
been  developed  so  the  resources  of  the  states 
can  be  linked  with  those  from  the  federal 
government  to  improve  education. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  existent  state 
eduation  agency  authority  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  used  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
provides  for  important  roles  of  the  governor, 
state  legislature,  state  board  of  education, 
and  chief  state  education  officer  to  assure  all 
schools  in  each  state  will  benefit  from  this 
federal  legislation. 

We  urge  strongly  that  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate reject  the  amendment  by  Senator  Mack 
which  would  undermine  the  bill's  potential 
of  genuinely  linking  federal,  state,  and  local 
resources  for  school  improvement. 

I  believe  that  over  the  period  of  time, 
we  have  tried  to  work  with  the  Gov- 
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emors  and  chief  State  officers.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying 
to  maximize  to  the  extent  possible 
school  education  reform. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  we  would  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I,  un- 
fortunately, have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment also,  and  join  in  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts.  We 
tried  very  hard  to  develop  a  proper 
process  for  developing  State  plans  and 
for  the  awarding  of  funds.  We  felt  it 
was  very  important  that  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  planning  and  satisfactory 
results  we  would  rely  on  a  bottom-up 
approach  to  get  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  education  at  the  local  level- 
local  education  agencies,  and  adminis- 
trators, and  communities  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  their  applications  for 
funds. 

Then  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  for  the  programs.  We  provide 
that  the  Governors  may  comment  on 
applications  and.  thus,  have  a  say  in  it. 

I  have  to  say  the  reason  I  oppose  this 
is  that  my  State  of  Vermont  has  devel- 
oped a  program  along  the  lines  which 
we  are  dealing  with  in  the  legislation 
today.  Their  model,  which  has  worked 
so  well,  was  a  part  of  the  structure  in 
the  design  of  the  bill  that  we  have  be- 
fore us. 

The  States  vary  on  what  their  func- 
tions are.  In  our  case,  the  roles  of  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  Gov- 
ernor are  split.  Adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  basically  do  away  with  our 
whole  system  of  designing  what  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  in  the  States.  We 
have  tried  to  assure  that  the  Governor 
has  a  role  in  the  process,  but  we  do  not 
contend  that  the  role,  as  established  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  is  an  appro- 
priate one. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
just  a  couple  moments  and  will  con- 
clude this  debate. 

One  of  the  names  that  was  mentioned 
by  the  distingruished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  Theodore  Sizer.  Theo- 
dore Sizer's  book.  Horrors  of  School, 
which  walks  one  through  the  reform 
process,  at  least  from  a  perspective  of 
an  individual  school  really  with  no 
strings  attached,  started  at  the  grass- 
roots level  within  the  school,  teachers, 
parents,  school  board  members,  and  on 
their  own  walked  through  the  process 
of  developing  a  reform  system. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  respond  to  why 
Theodore  Sizer  might  be  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment,  but  I  am  telling 
you  from  my  own  experience  of  reading 
through  his  book.  I  will  conclude  that 


my  amendment  would  allow  what  he 
outlined  in  his  book  and  would  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  take  place. 

A  second  point  that  I  will  make  is 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  this 
long  list  of  groups  that  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment  are  exactly 
those  groups  that,  in  fact,  have  built 
this  wall  between  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  They  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
people  that  I  am  saying  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  to  let  mom  and  dad  and 
the  principal  and  the  teachers  work  to- 
gether to  create  reform. 

I  can  understand  why  those  people 
would  be  in  opposition.  But,  again,  I 
close  with  this:  People  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  what  is  happening  at  Marcus 
Garvey.  It  will  change  your  ideas,  it 
will  give  you  a  different  direction,  it 
will  tell  you  we  have  to  change  the 
public  school  system  if  we  are  really 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  for  our 
children  to  learn  and  to  compete. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  take  one  more  minute,  I  want  to 
indicate  to  the  Senator  that  many  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have  taken  from 
some  of  the  very  creative  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Dade  County,  FL.  In 
one  particular  program,  they  are 
teaching  K-4  in  22  different  sites  in  pri- 
vate businesses.  American  Bankers  In- 
surance, for  example,  which  had  experi- 
enced a  turnover  rate  of  about  11  or  12 
percent  was  able  to  reduce  that  figure 
to  5  or  6  percent.  Where  they  had  to 
spend  $20,000  or  $25,000  to  train  the  new 
person,  they  were  not  getting  that 
turnover.  So  it  made  sound  business 
sense  to  have  children  in  K-4  grades  ac- 
tually in  the  company,  and  the  only 
things  the  taxpayers  were  providing 
were  the  teacher  and  the  books. 

There  are  a  number  of  enormously 
creative  programs,  some  of  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  in  that  community. 
We  are  not  differing  in  terms  of  the 
outcomes.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  just  resources 
alone,  but  other  factors  which  make  a 
difference.  We  have  tried  to  focus  the 
legislation  on  some  of  the  programs 
which  we  have  seen  in  Dade  County 
and  other  communities  that  have  real- 
ly been  successful. 

I  hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  I 
think  we  have  common  objectives. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  just  to  re- 
spond, the  Senator  did  mention  Dade 
County,  and  that  really  says  to  me  I 
should  have  mentioned  Dade  County  as 
well.  No  question  there  is  innovation 
taking  place  in  Dade  County.  One  in 
particular  is  called  South  Point  Ele- 
mentary in  Dade  County  which  was  the 
first  private/public  partnership.  The 
opportunities  are  tremendous.  There 
was  a  ground-breaking  agreement 
where  the  school  board  allowed  a  pri- 
vate firm  to  operate  the  school  without 
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being  burdened  by  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions and  competing  political  interests. 

The  last  point  that  I  will  make  is. 
none  of  my  comments  today  were  to 
say  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 
Clearly  you  have  mentioned  Dade 
County  and  they  have  found  ways  to  do 
it  and  I  think  we  can  find  others 
throughout  the  country.  My  point  is  I 
do  not  want  a  system  that  is  going  into 
place  that  restricts  the  number  of  op- 
portunities. From  my  perspective,  that 
is  what  I  think  we  are  doing.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wish  me 
to  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  understand 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
was  about  to  seek  recognition.  Does  he 
wish  me  to  delay  my  seeking  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  consume  2  min- 
utes of  the  Senate's  time:  One  is  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  if  it  is  now  assumed 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  are 
laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  unani- 
mous consent  would  be  requested  to  ac- 
complish that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  hearing  aid  must 
not  be  working. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ator should  request  unanimous  consent 
to  set  both  amendments  aside. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  will  be  necessary 
before  either  Senator  Byrd  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  offers  an 
amendment:  would  that  not  be  the 
case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  it  to  be  in  order 
for  me  to  offer  an  amendment  so  as  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  request  earlier  approved  and 
then  that  the  amendment  of  mine  be 
laid  aside  so  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  can  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  he  could  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  that  means  that 
immediately  upon  the  action  on  the 
amendment  or  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    West    Virginia,    then    the 
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pending  business  would  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1390 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  Federal  funds 
shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  support  the  distribu- 
tion or  provision  of  condoms  or  other  con- 
traceptive devices  or  drugs  to  an 
unemancipated  minor  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  such  minor's  parent  or 
guardian) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1390. 

The  amendment  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

-SEC.    .  PROHIBITION. 

"(a)  In  General.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  support  or  promote,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  distribution  or  pro- 
vision of  condoms  or  other  contraceptive  de- 
vices or  drugs,  or  to  provide  prescriptions  for 
such  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs,  to  an 
unemancipated  minor  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  such  minor's  parent  or 
guardian. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoN.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  'unemancipated  minor' 
means  an  unmarried  individual  who  Is  17 
years  of  age  or  younger  and  is  a  dependent  as 
defined  In  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986." 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  amendment  be  laid 
aside  and  become  the  pending  business 
when  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  completed  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Kennedy  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  on  their  work  in  pro- 
ducing this  legislation,  marking  it  up 
in  committee,  having  hearings,  and 
managing  it  on  the  floor. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Kennedy  es- 
pecially for  the  many,  many  services 
that  he  has  performed  over  the  years 
on  behalf  of  education. 

I  know  of  no  individual  in  this  Sen- 
ate who  has  been  the  author  of  more 
legislation  that  has  become  law  than 
Senator  KENNEDY.  I  have  not  re- 
searched this,  but  having  been  major- 
ity leader  in  the  late  1970's  and  minor- 
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ity  leader  into  the  late  1980's,  then  ma- 
jority leader  again,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  he  has  piloted  more  leg- 
islation through  the  Senate  than  any- 
one else  in  the  Senate  today. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  as  I  have 
said  on  several  occasions,  he  could 
have  had  a  place  in  any  Senate  since 
and  beginning  with  the  very  first  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  in  1789.  He 
contributes.  He  lives  up  to  his  convic- 
tions. Naturally  Senators  disagree.  I 
disagree  with  Senator  Kennedy  some- 
times. Other  times  he  disagrees  with 
me.  But  nevertheless,  I  pay  this  tribute 
to  him  as  I  have  paid  it  to  him  many 
times  behind  his  back. 

Now,  Mr.  President^and  I  hope  I  will 
not  impose  too  long  on  the  managers  of 
the  bill— I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  about  the 
state  of  public  education  in  America 
today.  I  am  terribly  frustrated,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  frus- 
tration. My  wife  and  my  two  daughters 
graduated  from  high  school  a  long  time 
ago.  I  have  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters that  have  completed  high 
school,  and  some  are  today  studying 
for  their  doctorates  in  physics.  So  it  is 
not  that  my  children  are  affected  by 
the  state  of  education  in  the  public 
school  systems  today.  I  am  thinking 
about  my  country  and  I  am  thinking 
about  my  children's  children's  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  frustrated.  Across  our  country 
many  people,  parents,  teachers,  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders,  are  growing  in- 
creasingly dissatisfied  with  our  public 
schools,  and  rightly  so.  Many  of  our 
schools  are  failing  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. I  am  not  saying  all  schools  are 
failing.  Generally  speaking.  I  would 
say  our  schools  are  failing.  Mediocrity 
has  replaced  excellence.  Students  learn 
more  about  drugs  and  violence  than 
they  do  about  science  or  math.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  all  students,  of 
course.  There  are  lots  of  good  students, 
and  there  are  lots  of  good  schools. 

My  three  grandsons  attended  Lang- 
ley  High  School,  in  northern  Virginia. 
They  are  going  on  to  become  doctors  in 
the  field  of  physics — not  a  very  easy 
subject.  I  say.  One  grandson  was  the 
physics  student  of  the  year  when  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia last  year.  So  there  are  still  some 
good  high  schools  in  this  country. 

Public  education,  in  general,  how- 
ever, in  America  is  in  trouble,  and  its 
decline  is  both  the  cause  and  reflection 
of  many  of  the  serious  problems  we  are 
struggling  to  deal  with  in  our  society 
at  large.  My  fear  is  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  turn  our  public  schools 
around,  the  level  of  frustration  will 
grow  to  where  parents  will  eventually 
give  up  on  our  public  schools,  and  that 
will  be  a  serious  mistake  and  a  trag- 
edy. But  it  can  happen,  and  it  will  hap- 
pen unless  we  stop  experimenting  with 
our  children,  get  back  to  the  basics, 
have  teachers  who  can  teach — this  is 


not  an  indictment  of  all  teachers;  there 
are  some  good  teachers— and  insist  on 
an  atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom  in 
which  the  teachers  can  teach  and  in 
which  the  students  can  learn. 

We  do  not  have  that  today.  If  I  were 
a  parent  today.  I  would  want  to  send 
my  children  to  a  private  school,  and  I 
do  not  care  who  would  like  it  or  who 
would  not.  That  child  to  me  is  my  most 
precious  worldly  possession.  I  would 
send  my  children  to  a  private  school, 
make  no  excuses  to  anybody,  because 
those  children  come  first.  I  would  not 
send  them  to  some  of  the  schools  in 
this  area  where  children  are  afraid  to 
go  to  school,  afraid  to  walk  in  the  halls 
between  classes,  and  afraid  to  go  home 
after  school.  That  does  not  make  sense. 

We  did  not  have  that  when  I  went  to 
school  as  a  boy.  I  was  not  "as  ragged  as 
Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores,"  but  I 
was  pretty  poor.  My  parents— my  fos- 
ter parents— were  not  educated,  did  not 
have  a  formal  education.  They  had 
learned  to  read  a  little  and  write  their 
names. 

When  I  went  to  school,  I  did  not  have 
the  luxuries  that  students  have  today, 
even  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods 
today.  I  studied  Muzzey's  American 
history  by  an  old  kerosene  lamp.  I  had 
no  running  water  in  the  house,  no 
radio.  We  had  never  heard  of  television. 
I  walked  over  three  miles  to  school.  I 
lived  in  the  next-to-the-last  house  up  a 
hollow  in  Mercer  County  called  Wolf 
Creek  Hollow.  I  studied  about  Nathan- 
ael  Greene  and  Francis  Marlon,  the 
Swamp  Fox,  and  Nathan  Hale  by  ker- 
osene lamp.  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
ask  young  people  today.  "Do  you  know 
about  Nathan  Hale?"  "No.  Who  is  he?" 

Well,  he  was  the  young  schoolteacher 
who  volunteered  to  go  behind  the  Brit- 
ish lines  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
at  the  behest  of  George  Washington 
and  bring  back  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  enemy's  breastworks  and  artillery 
positions.  On  the  evening  before  Hale 
was  preparing  to  return  from  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and 
condemned  to  die  the  next  morning. 
And  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  wood- 
en coffin  in  which  his  body  was  to  be 
placed  and  there  within  sight  of  the 
scaffold,  the  British  officer  asked  if  Na- 
than Hale  had  anything  he  wished  to 
say.  Hale  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 

Why  are  they  not  teaching  our  young 
people  in  the  schools  today  about  Na- 
than Hale  or  John  Paul  Jones?  These 
were  the  heroes  that  we  had  when  I  was 
a  boy.  I  went  to  a  little,  two-room 
schoolhouse.  Teachers  were  not  paid 
very  much  in  those  days.  I  graduated  60 
years  ago  during  the  Great  Depression. 
I  could  not  go  on  to  college  when  I 
graduated.  It  was  16  years  after  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school  before  I  was 
able  to  enroll  in  a  college. 

Why?  Because  I  did  not  have  the 
money.  I  had  to  work.  I  worked  in  a 
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gas  station  to  begin  with.  I  was  the 
"scrap  boy"  when  I  was  a  boy  growing 
up  in  a  coal  mining  community.  I  went 
from  house  to  house  and  gathered  the 
scraps  from  the  coal  miners'  tables  to 
feed  my  dad's — my  uncle's,  the  man 
who  raised  me — hogs,  his  pigs.  I  made 
hogs  out  of  them.  But  I  studied  by  the 
light  of  an  old  kerosene  lamp.  I  memo- 
rized my  history  lessons:  memorized 
them. 

I  did  not  have  to  start  to  college  16 
years  after  I  graduated  from  high 
school.  I  could  have  kept  on  being  a 
meat  cutter.  I  did  not  have  to  go  to  law 
school  for  10  years  after  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. Nobody  made  me  do  it.  Nobody 
said  you  have  to  do  it.  Nobody  said  we 
will  pay  you  to  do  it.  But  I  attended 
law  school  for  10  years  at  night  after 
being  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Senate. 

I  never  intended  to  be  a  practicing 
lawyer.  I  only  sought  to  improve  my- 
self. And  somewhere  along  the  line,  we 
have  to  instill  in  our  young  people  the 
desire  to  learn  and  to  keep  on  learning. 

I  keep  on  learning.  I  realize  how  lit- 
tle I  am,  how  little  I  know,  and  how  in- 
competent I  am,  and  how  much  I  need 
to  know,  how  much  I  need  to  learn.  So, 
like  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  "I  grow  old  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning."" 

Not  long  ago  I  went  back  and  read 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  I  went  back 
and  read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  I  went 
back  and  read  Emerson's  Essays.  Dur- 
ing the  last  break,  I  read  again  the 
Iliad  and  the  Aeneid.  Why?  Not  because 
I  had  to  do  so.  Not  because  anybody 
made  me  do  it.  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am 
constantly  improving  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  am  working  on  him  to  make  him  a 
better  man;  a  better  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple; a  better  scholar;  a  better  Senator. 

Our  public  schools  are  not  inculcat- 
ing into  the  young  people  today,  I  am 
afraid,  that  desire  to  learn  and  to  keep 
on  learning;  that  desire  for  excellence. 
When  I  see  young  people  who  come  into 
my  office,  I  say,  "Study  to  be  the  best. 
Try  to  excel  in  your  classes."  We  ought 
to  take  as  much  pride  in  excellent 
spellers  as  we  take  in  excellent  football 
players.  No  ball  game  ever  changed  the 
course  of  history.  That  is  not  to  dero- 
gate those  who  like  to  play  ball  or  to 
watch  ball  games.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
liked  to  play  ball,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 
Senator  Mack's  father  was  one  of  my 
heroes.  Connie  Mack's  name  was  writ- 
ten on  a  baseball  bat. 

Something  has  happened  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  They  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  Eventually,  the  public  will 
no  longer  be  willing  to  support  public 
education.  We  are,  in  fact,  already  see- 
ing signs  of  this.  I  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  growing  interest  in  private 
school  vouchers  and  private  school 
choices  basically  reflects  the  loss  of 
faith  by  many  parents  in  the  ability  of 
public  schools  to  educate  our  children, 
to  keep  them  safe  while  also  preparing 
them  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


Another  thing  that  is  driving  away 
the  support  for  the  public  schools  is 
the  fact  that,  for  some  silly  reason 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  comprehend, 
students  are  not  supposed  to  pray. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  have  any 
prayer  even  at  commencement.  That  is 
ridiculous! 

Our  constitutional  framers  sought  to 
protect  religion  against  Government, 
not  Government  against  religion. 
Today  we  are  seeing  Government  pro- 
tected against  religion.  I  do  not  care  to 
emphasize  any  particular  religious  de- 
nomination. I  happen  to  be  a  Baptist.  I 
am  not  one  of  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
"religious  right."  I  am  not  one  of  the 
religious  right.  I  am  not  one  of  the  reli- 
gious left.  I  do  not  consider  myself  to 
be  a  fanatic  about  religion  or  anything 
else.  Call  me  a  part  of  the  religious 
center,  if  you  will,  that  recognizes  that 
I  am  still  filled  with  flaws,  that  every 
day  I  sin,  and  that  no  man  is  "good"  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Creator— God. 

The  courts  are  taking  prayer  out  of 
the  public  schools — even  voluntary 
prayer.  It  is  all  right  to  pass  out 
condoms,  but  not  to  have  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  How  utterly  insane!  No 
wonder  people  are  getting  tired  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  public  schools.  If 
my  children  were  small  today,  and  if  I 
could  afford  it.  I  would  send  my  chil- 
dren somewhere  to  a  school  where  they 
could  study  in  safety.  And  I  would  send 
them  to  a  school  where  prayer  is  recog- 
nized as  a  vital  part  of  the  development 
of  character.  It  would  not  have  to  be  a 
Baptist  prayer  or  a  Methodist  prayer. 
It  could  be  a  Catholic  prayer  or  a  Rab- 
bi's prayer.  This  is  what  is  gnawing  at 
the  conscience  of  upstanding  parents 
who  want  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  to  l«arn  and  to  develop  sound 
and  strong  character. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  our  children 
grow  into  young  adults  and  into  the 
work  force,  they  are  going  to  face  in- 
creasingly intense  competition  from 
bright,  hardworking,  well-educated 
men  and  women  from  other  countries. 
If  America  is  to  compete  and  succeed 
in  the  global  economy,  and  if  we  are  to 
keep  and  create  good  jobs  here  at 
home,  we  are  going  to  have  to  outwork, 
outperform,  outproduce,  and  outtrain 
our  foreign  rivals. 

The  quality  of  the  education  to  be 
provided  to  our  young  people  will  help 
to  shape  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  the 
future  of  this  Nation — today's  high 
school  graduates,  tomorrow's  leaders, 
tomorrow's  workers,  builders,  and 
innovators.  The  better  we  prepare 
them  academically,  the  better  they 
will  be  able  to  compete,  to  win,  and  to 
move  this  country  forward. 

How  can  we  ensure  that  today's  stu- 
dents will  be  well  prepared  and 
equipped  in  tomorrow's  workplace? 
How  should  we  be  reforming  public 
education  to  make  it  work  again?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  pretty  simple.  Of 
course  most  answers  to  difficult  prob- 


lems are  simple;  some,  overly  simplis- 
tic. But  a  great  deal  of  the  answer  lies 
in  getting  back  to  basics.  We  have 
heard  that  time  and  time  again.  But 
there  is  truth  in  that  statement. 

Schools  are  educational  institutions. 
And  as  redundant  as  it  may  sound, 
they  should  focus  on  education.  We 
need  to  renew  the  emphasis  on  academ- 
ics. Schools  must  focus  on  their  aca- 
demic mission  and  get  back  to  the  ba- 
sics of  teaching  English,  science,  math, 
history,  geography,  civics,  and  the 
other  core  studies.  And  discipline  must 
be  enforced. 

But  to  simply  focus  on  academics 
will  not  be  enough.  We  need  also  to 
strive  for  a  standard  of  excellence  that 
has  too  long  been  absent  from  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

We  need  to  get  around  to  demanding 
more  from  our  children,  and  we  need  to 
get  around  to  demanding  more  from 
our  parents,  and  our  teachers  as  well. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
most  children  will  generally  do  what  is 
asked  of  them.  They  will  generally 
achieve  that  which  is  expected  of  them. 
The  problem  with  our  public  schools  is 
that,  for  too  long,  we  have  been  lower- 
ing expectations  and  we  have  been  low- 
ering our  standards  and  "dumbing 
down"  the  textbooks.  We  make  it  easy 
for  everybody  to  be  promoted. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  seeking 
the  lowest  common  denominator.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  coddling  our 
children— and  they  can  rise  to  what- 
ever challenge  that  is  set  for  them.  We 
have  to  deal  with  "the  common  curse 
of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance."  We 
have  to  get  serious  about  it.  Getting  an 
education  is  a  serious  matter,  it  is  not 
a  fun  matter.  It  can  be  fun.  Studying 
can  be  fun.  It  can  be  recreational,  very 
enriching. 

So,  I  am  just  hoping  that  I  can  find 
myself  voting  for  this  legislation  that 
is  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  I  will  vote 
for  it.  But  I  have  about  reached  the  end 
of  the  string.  I  am  about  ready  to 
throw  up  my  hands  and  say  forget  it. 
Let  us  provide  for  children  to  go  to 
schools  where  they  can  learn;  where 
they  can  feel  safe;  where,  if  they  want 
to  say  a  prayer  at  commencement 
time,  fine,  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be.  I  think  our  constitutional  Framers 
would  turn  over  in  their  graves  if  they 
could  see  what  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  in  the  name  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Here  is  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  January  20,  1994. 
Headline:  Loudoun  School  Board  Ends 
Its  Battle  for  Prayer  at  Graduation. 

Is  that  not  ridiculous?  Here  in  Amer- 
ica, under  a  Constitution  that  was 
written  and  signed  by  men  like  George 
Washington.  James  Madison,  John 
Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  I  would 
not  have  dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that 
we  would  come  to  this  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  article  says: 


The  Loudoun  School  Board  has  dropped  its 
9-month-old  fight  to  have  a  prayer  at  the 
graduation  ceremonies,  saying  it  does  not 
want  to  sjjend  more  public  funds  to  prolong 
an  ideological  battle  between  liberals  and 
fundamentalist  Christians. 

Why  should  they  be  fighting  over 
something  like  that?  I  know  there  are 
a  few  people  in  this  country  who  would 
like  to  see  prayer  taken  away  from  the 
Senate.  Each  day.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court  open 
their  sessions  with  a  prayer.  A  small 
minority  in  this  country  would  like  to 
wipe  it  all  out. 

But  the  Loudoun  County  school 
board  gave  up  its  fight  because  it  just 
did  not  have  the  funds  to  continue  to 
wage  the  battles.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  to  demand  more.  I  do 
want  to  vote  for  this  legislation,  but  I 
want  to  offer  a  couple  of  amendments. 

This  legislation  places  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  teacher  training.  Our  society 
has  laid  on  our  teachers  an  enormous 
burden.  I  sometimes  think  our  teachers 
are  being  taught  how  to  teach,  but  not 
enough  of  the  substance  that  they  are 
supposed  to  teach.  I  have  never  studied 
methodology  in  teaching.  I  have  never 
been  trained  as  a  school  teacher.  But  if 
you  give  me  a  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
I  will  teach  them — in  an  environment 
where  I  am  not  afraid  to  walk  in  and 
out  of  a  schoolroom,  and  in  an  environ- 
ment where  the  students  are  not 
afraid,  where  they  can  concentrate  on 
learning.  I  will  teach  them.  They  are 
eager  to  be  taught.  Methodology  is  all 
right,  but  let  us  insist  that  teachers 
know  the  substance  of  the  subjects 
which  they  are  supposed  to  teach,  and 
give  them  a  chance  in  a  safe  environ- 
ment to  teach  it. 

Teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  educating  our  children 
alone.  I  believe  that  young  people  take 
seriously  those  endeavors  in  which 
their  parents  and  those  whom  they  ad- 
mire show  interest.  Parents  and  other 
adult  role  models  need  to  encourage, 
through  both  their  words  and  deeds,  an 
interest  in  learning. 

I  had  good  teachers.  I  remember  very 
well  Anna  Brochik.  my  teacher  of 
grammar;  David  Reemsnyder,  who 
taught  algebra,  mathematics,  geom- 
etry; D.  Pitt  O'Brien  who  taught  his- 
tory; Carol  Quenzel,  who  taught  eco- 
nomics; William  Jennings  Bryan 
Cormany,  who  taught  physics,  and  we 
paid  attention  in  his  class.  He  took  on 
the  big  ones  as  well  as  the  little  ones  if 
they  did  not  pay  attention.  First  of  all, 
if  you  did  not  pay  attention,  you  would 
suddenly  hear  an  eraser  whizzing  by 
your  head. 

I  remember  a  Miss  McCone,  who  was 
one  of  my  high  school  teachers.  One 
day,  she  asked  me  a  question,  and  I 
said,  "Huh?"  and  turned  back  to  my 
books  and  kept  on  studying.  I  did  not 
hear  a'  thing  until  she  walked  around 
the  ro6m  and  came  up  from  behind  and 
gave  me  a  resounding  slap  on  my  left 
cheek.  She  said,  "Don't  you  ever  say 


"huh"  to  me  again."  And  I  never  said 
"huh"  to  her  or  any  other  school 
teacher  again.  That  old  coal  miner  fos- 
ter father  said.  "Robert,  if  you  get  a 
whipping  in  school,  I  am  not  going  to 
whip  Mr.  Cormany,  I  am  going  to  whip 
you,"  and  I  knew  he  meant  it. 

Well,  boys  will  be  a  little  naughty 
now  and  then.  One  day,  I  made  a  paper 
airplane,  and  I  sailed  it  across  the 
room.  The  teacher  turned  just  in  time 
to  see  my  hand  draw  back  and  the  air- 
plane landing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  said.  "Robert,  come  up 
front."  I  went  to  the  front  of  the  class. 
He  said.  "Stand  up  in  the  chair."  I 
stood  up  in  the  chair.  He  drew  a  circle 
on  the  blackboard  and  said.  "Stick 
your  nose  in  the  center  of  the  circle." 
I  stuck  my  nose  in  the  circle.  Wham!  I 
got  a  good  paddling.  I  did  not  throw 
any  more  paper  airplanes  in  school.  I 
was  terribly  embarrassed. 

Those  were  minor  things  in  my  day. 
We  had  a  bully  or  two  now  and  then  in 
school,  but  he  did  not  carry  a  gun,  or  a 
knife.  Teachers  usually  knew  how  to 
handle  the  bullies  in  those  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  amend- 
ments that  I  will  offer,  and  I  will  cease 
my  reminiscing,  which  I  think  we  all 
need  to  do  once  in  a  while. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1391 

(Purpose:  To  improve  students'  academic 
achievement) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BvRD]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1391. 

On  page  76,  strike  line  24.  and  insert  the 
following:  "described  in  title  I  by  improving 
teaching  and  learning  and  students"  mastery 
of  basic  and  advanced  skills  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  learning  and  academic  accom- 
plishment in  English,  math,  science,  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages  and  the  arts, 
civics,  government,  economics,  physics,  and 
other  core  curricula.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
amendment  be  set  aside.  I  send  my  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A.MENDME.\T  NO.  1392 

(Purpose:  A  clarifying  amendment  to  add  the 
word  alcohol  to  the  stated  goals) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  my 
second  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
B'i'RD]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1392. 

On  page  14.  line  11.  strike  all  through  line 
16.  and  Insert  the  following: 


(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  alcohol-  and 
drug-free  schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  every  school 
in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  al- 
cohol, and  violence  and  will  offer  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to  learning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  comments  on  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

Alcohol  remains  the  No.  1  drug  prob- 
lem among  America's  youth.  Call  it 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  drug,  and  its  title  is 
alcohol.  It  makes  you  drunk.  It  gives 
you  a  hangover  the  next  morning.  It 
causes  people  to  drive  recklessly  and 
dangerously.  It  takes  drivers'  lives,  and 
it  takes  other  innocent  people's  lives. 
More  and  more  we  read  about  kids  in 
school  drinking  alcohol. 

Statistics  tell  part  of  the  sad  story. 
About  4.6  million  14-  to  17-year-olds  in 
1985  experienced  negative  con- 
sequences, such  as  arrests  for  involve- 
ment in  an  accident  as  a  result  of  alco- 
hol use. 

In  1988,  more  than  800  children  up  to 
the  age  of  14  and  more  than  8,000  15-  to 
24-year-olds  died  in  alcohol-related 
highway  accidents.  Drivers  16  to  24 
years  of  age  represent  approximately  17 
percent  of  our  licensed  drivers  but  are 
involved  in  about  36  percent  of  all 
fatal,  alcohol-related  crashes.  Nearly  a 
third  of  high  school  seniors  believe 
there  is  no  great  risk  in  having  four  or 
five  drinks  almost  everyday. 

Their  parents  are  bound  to  know 
that.  Does  anyone  have  the  gall  to 
stand  up  and  say  to  me  that  as  a  parent 
they  do  not  know  that  their  children 
are  drinking  alcohol  in  school?  In 
many  instances,  the  parents  are  drink- 
ing, too. 

According  to  a  nationwide  survey  88 
percent  of  the  790  high  school  coaches 
polled  said  that  alcohol  poses  the 
greatest  drug  threat  to  high  school 
athletes — alcohol . 

According  to  1988  data,  alcoholism 
and  related  problems  cost  the  Nation 
$85.8  billion,  527.5  billion  more  than  il- 
licit use  of  other  drugs. 

If  a  woman  or  man  drinks  alcohol, 
children  look  to  their  parents  as  role 
models.  How  can  one  be  critical  of  the 
young  people  when  the  parents  set  that 
kind  of  example  before  them? 

If  a  woman  abuses  alcohol  and  be- 
comes pregnant,  the  child  could  be 
born  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  one 
of  the  top  three  known  causes  of  birth 
defects,  with  accompanying  mental  re- 
tardation. 

There  is  another  statistic  that  bears 
telling.  In  one  survey  of  inmates,  54  of- 
fenders convicted  of  violent  crimes 
used  alcohol  just  before  the  offense. 
While  statistics  tell  part  of  the  story, 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
When  an  individual  imbibes  alcohol, 
the  damage  does  not  stop  with  that  in- 
dividual. The  impact  is  felt  by  the  fam- 
ily, by  the  neighbors,  and  by  the  com- 
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munlty.  If  an  individual  drinks  alcohol 
and  drives  and  causes  a  fatal  accident, 
the  costs  in  terms  of  life  lost  cannot  be 
tallied. 

No  amount  of  money  will  bring  back 
the  life  of  a  victim,  and  the  anguish 
will  be  carried  by  family  members  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  too  often  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  alcohol  have  been 
lost  in  the  race  to  address  other  more 
exotic  drug  abuses. 

In  many  rural  areas,  alcohol  abuse 
remains  a  greater  problem  than  other 
types  of  drugs. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  adds  the  word  "alcohol" 
to  the  goal  that  reads  by  the  year  2000 
every  school  in  the  United  States  will 
be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  condu- 
cive to  learning.  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  highlight  the  fact  that  alcohol 
is  a  serious  problem. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  smoking  is  a  serious  problem. 
There  has  been  a  great  crusade  in  this 
country  against  smoking,  but  nobody 
dares  say  anything  about  alcohol  or 
they  say  very  little  or  they  refer  to  it 
only  by  talking  about  drugs. 

We  ought  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
alcohol  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  in- 
tend that  alcohol  abuse  receive  the 
same  kind  of  attention  as  is  given  to 
other  types  of  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  two  man- 
agers for  their  patience,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  accept  both  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  dispose  of  the  Senator's 
amendments,  if  we  could. 

Mr.  President,  I,  first  of  all,  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  kind 
comments  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

We  enjoy  a  long-standing  friendship, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  body,  no 
matter  what  side  of  the  aisle,  have  a 
very  keen  awareness  and  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
and  few  who  have  ever  served  in  the 
body  that  has  been  more  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  the  institution. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
achieved  many  different  milestones 
over  the  course  of  his  career,  but  I 
think,  as  all  of  us  would  understand, 
his  devotion  to  this  institution  is 
something  that  is  very  special,  espe- 
cially recognized  and  respected  by  all 
of  the  Members  both  here,  and  history 
will  reflect  that  as  well,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  comments. 

I  will  just  take  a  moment  to  address 
his  general  comments.  I  do  not  think, 
as  I  was  listening  to  the  Senator  list 
his  school  teachers,  that  there  is  an- 
other person  probably  in  this  body  who 
could  do  that. 

I  can  remember  back  to  teachers  in 
my    own    life:    Reginald    Nash,    who 


taught  history.  I  can  remember  others. 
Liz  Perry  who  taught  English  in  the 
high  school  I  went  to  whose  father 
taught  my  father  English  at  Harvard 
College.  And  Alpha  Newcombe  who 
taught  my  brothers  and  myself,  four 
brothers  at  Harvard  College,  about  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

And  while  the  Senator  was  talking 
and  listing  teacher  after  teacher  in 
each  course,  it  was  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  those  individuals.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  miss  that  great  sig- 
nificance. I  think  that  they  are  prob- 
ably now  in  their  eternal  reward  at 
this  time,  but  I  think  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  mentioned  as  sources  of 
inspiration  to  the  Senator  is  something 
very,  very  important  and  significant. 

The  Senator  has  in  his  comments  in- 
dicated the  two  amendments. 

I  would  just  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  the  Senator  remembers  in 
the  great  classic  education,  actually  in 
the  times  of  the  Renaissance,  the  total 
number  of  courses  for  that  time  for  100 
or  200  years  were  actually  rather  lim- 
ited to  three  or  four.  There  are  Latin 
terms  that  refer  to  those  three  courses 
or  four  courses  and  were  much  more 
limited.  They  were  really  the  bench- 
mark in  terms  of  the  educational  expe- 
rience, basically,  and  the  philosophy 
they  had  of  course  in  the  basic  sciences 
and.  of  course,  in  literature.  They  were 
developed  in  each  of  the  various  city 
states  of  Italy  and  other  governmental 
institutions  in  a  rather  freewheeling 
way,  but  they  were  much  more  limited 
certainly. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  that,  as  our  resident  scholar 
could,  I  am  sure,  talk  about  that  as- 
pect of  the  educational  progress  over 
many,  many  years  ago.  We  always 
enjoy  his  great  lessons  in  history  about 
Greece  and  the  great  civilizations.  So  I 
will  not  engage  in  that  now,  as  the 
time  moves  on,  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
but  I  will  look  forward  to  that  ex- 
change. 

I  want  to  just  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  amendments.  They  strengthen  the 
legislation  for  the  reasons  outlined  by 
the  Senator. 

But.  as  always,  the  Senator,  unlike 
too  many  of  our  colleagues,  has  spoken 
eloquently  and  cogently  about  cer- 
tainly the  purposes  of  our  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
achieve  all  of  the  goals  and  the  aims 
that  the  Senator  has  identified,  but  the 
speech  which  the  Senator  has  made 
certainly  establishes  the  bar  which  we 
ought  to  be  trying  to  cross. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  com- 
ments about  education  and  the  chal- 
lenge which  that  poses  for  our  society 
and  for  our  country.  I  hope,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  that  the  amendments 
would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  like  to  join  in  commending  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  tre- 
mendous recitation  of  history  and  the 
problems  of  this  country. 

He  is  so  right,  that  we  so  often  forget 
the  teaching  of  history  and  the  impor- 
tance it  is  to  this  Nation,  and  that  as 
we  enter  another  crisis  time,  as  we  are 
now  with  education,  it  is  so  important 
to  reflect  back  upon  what  made  this 
Nation  so  great,  Nathan  Hale  and  oth- 
ers. 

I  just  hope  that  the  Senator  and  oth- 
ers will  continue  to  alert  this  country 
to  the  importance  of  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  and  to  make  sure  that  it 
becomes  an  important  bill.  Because  it 
is  so  easy  to  establish  goals  and  then 
to  drift  back  into  our  malaise  and  then 
to  watch  things  get  worse  again  and 
then  come  forward  again  with  another 
group  of  platitudes  and  goals  and  then 
back  off  again.  That  is  the  case  that  we 
face  here  on  this  bill,  because  things 
have  gotten  worse,  much  worse. 

This  Nation  is  on  the  brink  of  a  point 
where  it  either  moves  forward  into  new 
generations  recognizing  the  crisis  we 
have  in  education  and  improving  it  so 
that  we  can  reach  the  goals  that  we 
seek  or  again  to  place  them  on  file  and 
to  look  at  them  again  when  we  are  in 
the  depths  of  depression. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  a  good  portion 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  was  particularly 
struck  at  his  thought  of  the  inclusion 
of  core  courses.  This  is  an  idea  that  is 
long  overdue.  Some  of  us  have  talked 
about  it  and  it  finally  is  being  put  into 
law.  I  look  forward  to  supporting  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  their  kind  felicitations.  I 
thank  them  most  of  all  for  their  lead- 
ership. 

I  would  say,  particularly  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  Senators  would  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  go  back  and  read  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  in  the  Register  of  De- 
bates, in  the  Congressional  Globe,  in 
the  Annals  of  Debates,  in  the  National 
Intelligencer,  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Senators  would  be 
amazed  at  the  knowledge  that  our  fore- 
bears in  this  institution  had,  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics.  The  Framers  and 
the  early  Senators  in  this  Republic 
knew  a  great  deal  about  Plutarch, 
Polybius,  Cicero,  ancient  Greece  and 
classical  Rome,  and  the  great  lit- 
erature of  the  world. 

Read  it.  It  is  refreshing.  It  should  in- 
spire all  of  us  today  to  attempt  to  pick 
up  where  they  had  to  leave  off  and  to 


raise  our  sights  a  little  when  it  comes 
to  debate  in  this  institution. 

Go  back  and  read  the  classics.  They 
were  indelibly  etched  upon  the  fertile 
minds  of  our  predecessors  in  this 
body — Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Benton;  and  other  great  names.  Even 
Senators  whose  names  we  would  not 
recognize  today,  read  their  eulogies  to 
departed  Senators  and  reached  out  to 
the  great  classical  writers,  the  great 
poets  and  the  annals  of  history,  and 
worked  all  these  into  their  speeches.  I 
am  afraid  we  have  about  lost  that  art. 

I  thank  my  friend.  I  often  refer  to 
Senator  Kennedy  as  my  favorite  Sen- 
ator, and  for  various  reasons.  As  I  have 
said  before,  we  always  do  not  vote  to- 
gether. That  does  not  keep  me  from  ad- 
miring him  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
his  committee,  work  that  he  has  done 
in  bringing  bills  to  the  floor,  for  the 
conviction  and  belief  that  he  has  in 
what  he  is  doing,  and  his  skill  as  a  leg- 
islator. 

He  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  He 
has  a  mother  who  is  a  great,  great 
woman  in  her  own  right,  who  raised  a 
great  family.  And  thank  God  she  is 
still  enjoying  birthdays  after  she  has 
passed  the  century  mark. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
listening  with  interest,  appreciation, 
and  admiration  to  the  excellent  re- 
marks and  two  amendments  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia. 

If  he  would  approve,  I  would  like  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  both  of  the 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
at  the  present  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
votes  on  the  two  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  forthcoming 
very  shortly,  that  I  might  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  for  no  longer  than  10 
minutes,  as  was  previously  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN], 
have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  managers  for 
accepting,  on  their  part,  the  two 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  sought  to  be  recognized  after 
the  votes. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1392 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  No.  1392? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  1392)  was  agreed 
to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1391 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1391. 

The  amendment  (No.  1391)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  two 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  that  motion  en 
bloc  and  I  move  to  lay  both  amend- 
ments on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
not  unanimous  consent  about  the  pro- 
cedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  considered  after 
an  hour.  At  the  present  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor,  by 
unanimous  consent,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  understand 
that.  In  any  case  I  was  not  going  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  hav- 
ing the  10  minutes.  But  please  state 
again  where  I  stand  in  the  pecking 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Follow- 
ing the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
question  will  occur  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  very  good.  I 
thank  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized,  Mr. 
EXON. 


GOOD  NEWS  ON  THE  DEFICIT 
FRONT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  re- 
marks are  in  order  to  clear  the  politi- 
cally polluted  air  regarding  the  state  of 
our  present  mushrooming  economy  and 
the  impact  of  the  deficit  reduction  bill 
that  passed  Congress  last  year  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  lest  we 
forget,  it  was  a  strictly  partisan  vote 
with  the  minority  in  lock  step  opposi- 
tion without  equivocation  or  reserva- 
tion. 

Not  a  single  Republican  voted  in 
favor  in  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was  a 
remarkable  if  not  unprecedented  show 
of  party  discipline.  Reasoning  together 
was  clearly  discarded  in  favor  of  a  vote 
that  the  minority  clearly  calculated 
would  so  wound  the  President  and  ma- 
jority that  they  could  win  congres- 
sional control  in  the  1994  elections  and 
the  Presidency  in  1996. 

A  week  ago.  Dr.  Reischauer.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, a  nonpartisan  organization  by 
choice  and  design,  presented  that 
Agency's  economic  and  budget  outlook 


for  the  next  5  years.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  economic 
news  in  that  report.  Those  of  us  who 
not  only  talked  about,  but  bit  the  bul- 
let and  did  something  about  deficit  re- 
duction should  be  pleased.  It  was  not 
easy  politically.  Nothing  that  requires 
courage  usually  is. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Reischauer. 

The  deficit  picture  Is  significantly  brighter 
than  it  appeared  one  year  ago  when  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  predicted  that  the 
deficit  would  soar  above  $350  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1998.  CBO  now  predicts  that  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  will  fall  from  J223  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  below  $170  billion 
in  1996.  then  creep  up  to  around  $200  billion 
In  1999. 

The  outyear  return  to  rising  deficits 
would  occur  unless  we  can  get  soaring 
health  care  costs  under  control.  Maybe, 
just  maybe,  we  can  muster  at  least  a 
one  vote  majority  to  address  that  prob- 
lem also. 

The  CBO  findings  are  good  news  in- 
deed. In  1  year,  the  CBO  has  reduced  its 
projected  deficits  by  over  $670  billion 
for  the  period  of  1993  to  1998.  That  rep- 
resents a  downward  reduction  in  the 
total  deficit  over  that  period  of  time  by 
nearly  a  third,  the  largest  downward 
re-estimate  in  CBO's  deficit  projections 
in  budget  history. 

The  outlook  over  the  next  10  years 
has  improved  considerably  as  well. 
Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  being 
told  that  our  deficit  in  2003  would  be  an 
astronomical  $650  billion.  Now.  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  $324  bil- 
lion, a  50-percent  reduction  in  size. 
That  is,  of  course,  still  too  high  but  a 
50-percent  drop  is  not  bad  for  1  year's 
work. 

And,  what  does  Dr.  Reischauer  say  is 
the  single  most  important  event  that 
caused  those  projections  to  come  down 
so  dramatically— the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  projected  reduction  can  be  at- 
tributed to  that  single  bill  and  much  of 
the  remainder,  which  is  in  part  due  to 
our  improving  economy,  is  indirectly 
related  to  that  bill  and  the  signal  it 
sent  that  Congrress  was  finally  getting 
serious  about  our  budgetary  problems. 

Many  Republicans  in  Congress  and 
other  bombastic  opponents  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  bill  now  claim  President 
Clinton  should  be  given  no  credit  what- 
soever for  the  turn  around.  They  say  it 
should  be  credited  to  President  Bush 
and  his  policies.  What  would  they  be 
saying  if  we  were  now  in  a  recession? 
Blame  George? 

Several  months  ago,  we  were  hearing 
a  loud  drumbeat  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  our  deficit  reduction  bill 
simply  was  not  going  to  work  and 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  economy  and 
jobs.  Speech  after  speech  was  delivered 
and  time  and  time  again  we  heard  the 
same  dire  prediction.  A  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
said,  "The  American  people  should 
know  unequivocally  this  plan  does  not 
reduce  our  long-term  deficit."  Another 
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Republican  colleague  charged,  "There 
Is  no  deficit  reduction  in  this  bill." 

Another  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
bill  did  indeed  slash  the  deficit  that  he 
would  be,  and  I  am  quoting;  I  empha- 
size that,  the  "First  Senator  to  stand 
up  and  put  President  Clinton's  bust  on 
Mount  Rushmore."  Well,  we  are  wait- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  it  looks  like  it 
might  be  prudent  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  decide  where  the  bust  would  be 
placed.  I  would  object  to  them  taking 
down  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  only  Dem- 
ocrat of  the  foursome. 

Well,  the  early  returns  are  in,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  they  are  indeed  early 
returns,  but  the  naysayers  have  been 
proven  suspect  if  not  dead  wrong.  Our 
deficits  are  going  down  and  they  are 
going  down  dramatically.  We  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  but  we  are  surely 
on  the  right  path.  Progress  definitely 
is  being  made. 

Anyone  who  has  been  watching  the 
news  lately  must  also  be  very  pleased 
with  the  reports  regarding  the  state  of 
our  economy.  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
steadily  recovering  from  our  recent  re- 
cession, because  of  Bill  Clinton,  or,  as 
some  would  have  it,  in  spite  of  him. 

Existing  housing  sales  last  year  were 
at  their  highest  level  ever.  Interest 
rates  £ire  low  and  have  remained  low 
throughout  his  administration.  Mort- 
gage interest  rates  hit  a  25-year  low. 
Our  economy  has  been  surging,  yet  our 
core  inflation  rate  is  the  best  it  has 
been  in  two  decades.  Our  stock  mar- 
kets are  at  record  high  levels  and  have 
steadily  increased  throughout  the  year. 
Many  of  our  wealthiest  citizens  have 
made  far  more  on  their  stock  portfolios  • 
than  they  will  ever  have  to  pay  due  to 
our  higher  income  tax  rates.  But  of 
course  they  want  it  both  ways. 

At  this  time,  it  has  been  nearly  a 
year  since  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  ambitious  recovery  plan. 
It  is  now  nearly  6  months  since  Con- 
gress passed  and  President  Clinton 
signed  into  law  the  deficit  reduction 
bill,  after  we  in  the  Congress  made  sev- 
eral appropriate  and  significant 
changes.  We  did  the  right  thing  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  our  children,  and 
grandchildren  and  history  will  so 
record. 

During  that  entire  process,  we  heard 
prediction  after  prediction  that  we 
were  leading  this  Nation  to  economic 
ruin.  The  deficit  reduction  bill  was 
going  to  be  a  disaster  that  according  to 
one  Republican  Senator  would  "Put 
this  Nation  into  a  recession."  The  bill 
was  a  jobs  killer  that  would  put  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  out  of 
work. 

According  to  another  Republican 
Senator,  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, our  budget  plans  were  about  to 
"Put  hundreds  of  thousands  and  ulti- 
mately millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
out  of  work"  and  would  "Devastate  the 
economy."  The  deficit  reduction  bill 


would  "Crush  small  businesses  and 
family  farms  denying  us  the  jobs  our 
people  need.  *  *  *"  And,  finally,  this 
Senator  called  the  deficit  reduction 
bill  "A  one  way  ticket  to  a  recession." 

A  leading  Republican  claimed  that 
the  "Democratic  plan  that  is  about  to 
pass  will  end  up  sacrificing  jobs,  eco- 
nomic growth,  adequate  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  most  importantly  sacrificing 
the  trust  of  the  American  people." 

They  were  all  wrong  on  all  counts  if 
results  to  date  mean  anything.  During 
this  last  year,  our  economy  created 
more  jobs  than  it  did  during  the  entire 
4  years  that  p' 'needed  it.  Our  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993  rose  at  its  highest  level  since  1987. 
Our  deficit  went  down  and  future  defi- 
cits are  going  down.  The  outyear  defi- 
cits will  also  continue  this  downward 
trend  if  we  can  stop  escalating  health 
care  costs. 

When  I  decided  to  support  that  bill 
last  summer.  I  knew  it  was  not  perfect. 
But.  it  was  an  important  first  step  to- 
ward fiscal  responsibility.  To  those 
who  claimed  otherwise  and  who 
brought  out  excuse  after  excuse  as  to 
why  they  could  not  join  in  taking  that 
step,  I  ask  that  they  take  a  look  at  the 
CBO's  economic  and  budget  outlook. 

Having  taken  that  important  step, 
however,  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member that  we  have  far  to  go.  Even 
under  CBO's  encouraging  new  projec- 
tions, absent  changes  in  our  health 
care  delivery  system,  our  deficits  level 
off  after  a  few  years  and  begin  to  in- 
crease at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I 
have  long  maintained  that  we  need  to 
adopt  a  plan,  a  glide  path  if  you  will, 
that  gradually  reduces  our  deficits 
until  our  budget  is  balanced.  We  are 
not  yet  at  that  point. 

I  have  not  bought  into  the  series  of  5 
year  balanced  budget  plans  that  imag- 
ined such  an  unreasonable  miracle  in 
such  a  comparatively  short  timeframe, 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  I 
said  that  then  and  I  say  it  again, 
"Given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
we  still  have  a  long  ways  to  go." 

To  solve  our  long-term  deficit  prob- 
lems, we  must  look  toward  entitlement 
reform,  especially  toward  means  test- 
ing and  a  look  at  more  appropriate 
COLA'S  for  higher  income  recipients. 
Here  again,  though,  this  must  be  a 
careful,  measured,  and  gradual  ap- 
proach. We  should  begin  by  stressing  a 
glide  path  to  a  balanced  budget.  Those 
who  envision  slashing  entitlement 
spending  by  amounts  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  in  5  years  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Patience  and  reso- 
luteness should  be  the  watchwords. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  made  much  progress  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  re- 
cent good  news,  however,  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  neglect  those 
budgetary  problems  which  remain.  We 
cannot  forget  that  our  national  debt 
continues   to  grow  and   interest  pay- 


ments on  the  same  will  continue  to 
consume  far  too  much  of  our  overall 
budget.  We  are  finally  on  the  right 
track  but  we  cannot  afford  to  stop.  We 
can  and  must  make  further  spending 
cuts,  work  together  in  focusing  on 
spending  discipline.  The  hawks  and  the 
doves,  the  liberals  and  the  conserv- 
atives, the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans will  continue  their  philosophical 
differences.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  That  is  democracy.  But  the  coming 
together  and  all  sharing  credit  for  the 
accomplishment  is  the  only  way  it  will 
happen. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1390 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  returns  to  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1390  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  The  time 
under  the  order  is  60  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  understand  the  unanimous  consent 
request  that  was  made  earlier.  I  spoke 
to  Senator  Helms  about  it.  Now  that 
th  floor  manager  is  here,  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  Senator  Helms  will  accommo- 
date my  request.  I  had  previously  of- 
fered an  amendment  yesterday  that 
was  set  aside.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  has  a 
second  degree  on  it  which  will  be  with- 
drawn. We  could  dispose  of  it  in  just  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Senator  Feinstein 
also  wishes  to  speak  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  She  is  on  her  way  to  the  floor. 
We  can  do  that  in  just  a  matter  of  min- 
utes with  the  accommodation  of  Sen- 
ator Helms.  I  would  be  most  appre- 
ciative. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  needs  more  time,  then  I  will 
wait  around  for  my  amendment.  He  can 
take  as  much  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Senator  Feinstein  is 
on  her  way  and  will  be  here  momentar- 
ily. I  will  speak  for  about  4  minutes 
and  she  will  speak  for  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  then  we  will  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  order  will  be  set 
aside  temporarily.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  recognized  until  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  California  ar- 
rives and  will  complete  action  on  that 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1369  AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1375 
TO  AMENDMENT  1369 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Helms  for  his  consideration.  I 
might  say  at  this  point  there  is  now  a 


second-degree  amendment  that  I  under- 
stand the  floor  manager  will  withdraw 
so  we  can  consider  my  amendment, 
which  I  will  then  subsequently  modify. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  amendment  No.  1375  is 
withdrawn.  The  question  occurs  on  the 
underlying  amendment  No.  1369. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1375)  was 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1368,  AS  MODIHED 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  privilege.  The  amend- 
ment is  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment,  with  its  modifica- 
tion, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE    —GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.    01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-Free 
Schools  Act  of  1994  •. 

SEC.    02.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through 
8005  as  sections  9001  through  9005.  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  vn  the  following 
new  title: 

•TITLE  Vm— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
■SEC.  8001.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— No  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  ef- 
fect a  policy  requiring  the  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  any  student  who  is  determined  to  have 
brought  a  weapon  to  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agency,  except  such  policy 
may  allow  the  chief  administering  officer  of 
the  agency  to  modify  such  expulsion  require- 
ment for  a  student  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

"(2)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "weapon"  means  a  firearm 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be 
provided  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  the 
State,  in  the  application  requesting  such  as- 
sistance— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  imposed  under  the 
policy  required  by  subsection  (a),  including— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned; 

"(B)  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school;  and 

"(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.  ". 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly,  again,  describe  what  I  intend  to 
do  with  this  amendment.  We  have  just 
completed  a  crime  bill  in  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  debate  that  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  violent  crime  in  America.  Nei- 


ther is  there  a  debate  that  the  epi- 
demic of  violent  crime  has  spread  from 
the  streets  to  our  schools. 

The  other  day  I  held  this  up  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  is  not  unusual,  but  it  was 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  a  week  ago  yesterday. 

School  Shootings  Break  Out  in  D.C.  Gun- 
fire erupted  among  a  group  of  teenagers  in  a 
hallway  at  a  high  school  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington yesterday  as  hundreds  of  students  at- 
tended morning  classes,  authorities  said. 

And  it  goes  on. 

There  was  gunfire  outside  another  public 
school  the  same  morning.  In  apparent  unre- 
lated incidents  several  hours  later,  gunmen 
fired  numerous  shots  outside  a  junior  high 
school  in  Washington,  just  as  students  were 
leaving  classes. 

In  the  same  story  a  17-year-old  girl 
says  of  the  shooting  that  broke  out  in- 
side the  school  that  she  was  scared  for 
herself  and  her  baby.  A  17-year-old 
with  a  baby  who  was  in  day  care  at  the 
time,  which  describes  the  problem,  of 
course,  not  only  of  the  violence  in 
schools  but  teenage  pregnancy. 

I  offered  an  amendment  that  says  it 
shall  be  public  policy  across  this  coun- 
try that  all  school  boards  have  in  place 
a  policy  that  says  if  you  bring  a  gun  to 
school,  you  are  going  to  be  expelled  for 
a  year.  You  cannot  learn  in  an  institu- 
tion when  that  institution  is  not  safe. 
And  there  is  no  safety  when  there  are 
guns  in  our  schools. 

Simply,  we  ought  to  say,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  we  want  to  separate  guns 
from  schools.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Some  will  say,  "Well,  there  is  this 
problem  and  that  problem  and  the 
other  problem  with  it."  You  can  talk 
about  problems  until  you  run  out  of 
breath,  but  there  are  no  problems  sig- 
nificant enough  to  persuade  me  that  we 
should  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  say 
in  this  country  that  you  shall  not  bring 
guns  to  school. 

The  modification  I  just  sent  to  the 
desk  does  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  head  of  the  school  board  to  make  a 
just-cause  exception  if  there  are  un- 
usual circumstances.  But  by  and  large 
this  says  if  you  bring  a  gun  to  school, 
we  want  there  to  be  a  policy  across  this 
country  that  you  are  going  to  be  ex- 
pelled. 

I  would  like  to  add.  with  unanimous 
consent.  Senator  Feinstein  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  I  will 
complete  my  remarks. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  man- 
agers. We  would  like  then  to  hear  from 
Senator  Feinstein.  With  that.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  California 
is  added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein]. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  Senator  DoRGAN  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment.  I  was  presid- 
ing when  he  introduced  it,  and  as  he 


was  speaking,  a  number  of  visual  pic- 
tures ran  by  me.  I  was  thinking  of  one 
of  the  goals  of  Goals  2000  which,  in  es- 
sence, states  that  we  must  make  our 
schools  safe.  I  believe  that  we  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  doing  this  without  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

Yesterday.  Senator  Dorgan  quoted 
from  a  Washington  Post  article  de- 
scribing recent  incidents  of  guns  in 
schools.  Today's  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  a  followup.  Let  me 
just  read  the  lead  sentence.  The  lead 
sentence  is: 

Several  hundred  children  told  D.C.  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelley  and  her  cabinet  yester- 
day that  they  want  schools  where  they  won't 
get  shot. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  are  going 
to  have  schools  where  a  youngster  is 
not  going  to  get  shot,  and  that  is  if  this 
amendment  is  passed. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about 
local  options.  I  would  say  that  killing 
children  is  not  a  matter  of  local  op- 
tions. It  is  a  national  tragedy.  Today.  1 
out  of  every  5  children  in  this  Nation 
regularly  carries  a  firearm,  a  knife,  or 
a  club  to  school. 

I  have  heard  some  say  you  cannot 
pass  this  amendment  because  it  is  the 
good  children  who  carry  guns,  and  that 
they  have  to  be  protected. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
strongly  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Today,  homicide  is  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  for  elementary  school 
children  in  this  Nation.  And  I  must  tell 
you  that  in  California,  homicide  is  the 
No.  1  killer  of  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  19." 

What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  live  in 
where  students  have  to  live  in  fear  of 
being  shot,  robbed,  attacked,  and  mur- 
dered in  their  own  school,  and  where 
two-thirds  of  our  students  today  know 
where  they  can  go  to  get  a  gun  if  they 
need  one. 

When  I  went  to  school  and  two  fel- 
lows had  an  argument,  they  went  into 
the  schoolyard  and  punched  each  other. 
Now  what  happens  is  one  goes  home, 
gets  a  gun,  comes  back  and  shoots  the 
other,  and  we  must  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  believe  very  firmly  if  we  cannot 
have  safe  schools,  we  might  as  well  for- 
get schools  because  you  cannot  learn  in 
an  environment  where  you  are  afraid 
that  if  you  walk  down  the  hallway,  you 
are  going  to  get  shot. 

Interestingly  enough.  Los  Angeles 
has  just  put  in  this  amendment.  And 
let  me  give  you  some  of  the  figures.  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Californians 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  were 
homicide  victims  in  1992.  In  all,  818 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  20  were 
murdered.  Marian  Wright  Edelman, 
President  of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  who  happens  to  be  one  of  my  role 
models,  said  recently: 

The  crisis  of  children  having  children  has 
been  eclipsed  by  the  greater  crisis  of  chil- 
dren killing  children. 

I  think  that  is  well  said.  By  this 
amendment,  any  district  which  accepts 
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these  funds  has  an  obligation  to  put  in 
place  the  Dorgan  amendment.  That  ob- 
ligation must  take  place,  and  that 
means  across  this  land  we  are  saying  to 
public  schools,  "the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  not  provide  funding 
if  you  allow  youngsters  to  bring  gruns 
into  school." 

I  think  it  is  a  major  first  step.  I  real- 
ly believe  that  Goals  2000  will  never  be 
accomplished  if  you  have  schools  rid- 
dled with  fear.  How  can  we  expect  stu- 
dents to  learn  when  they  fear  walking 
from  class  to  class,  requiring  school  of- 
ficials and  police  in  Los  Angeles  to  cre- 
ate safe  passage  corridors?  Guards  set 
up  from  class  to  class.  You  cannot  go 
out  of  the  way  for  fear,  so  you  have  to 
go  down  a  straight  trail  to  the  next 
class.  This  is  the  direction  we  are  head- 
ed for  unless  we  take  some  broad  ac- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ac- 
tion. I  am  very  proud  to  join  with  him. 
Regrettably,  this  is  an  amendment 
whose  time  has  come. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
ROBB  from  Virginia,  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, [Mrs.  Feinstein]  is  a  wonderful 
statement.  She,  of  course,  in  the  crime 
bill  was  an  instrumental  force  on  a 
number  of  very  important  amend- 
ments. I  appreciate  very  much  her  sup- 
port. 

I  must  say  that  during  this  past 
break  I  visited  some  inner  city  schools 
just  blocks  from  this  building  where  we 
now  stand.  When  you  go  through  the 
front  door  of  the  schools,  you  find,  not 
a  bookcase,  not  a  row  of  trophies,  you 
find  a  metal  detector— a  metal  detec- 
tor. It  is  a  disgrace  to  believe  we  must 
have  a  metal  detector  to  run  students 
through  as  they  enter  a  place  of  learn- 
ing but  I  guess  it  is  necessary  in  to- 
day's environment. 

I  want  this  amendment  to  serve  no- 
tice all  across  this  country  that  guns 
have  no  place  in  our  schools.  Schools 
are  places  of  learning,  and  children 
cannot  learn  in  schools  unless  they  feel 
safe.  That  is  why  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  once  again  say  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority floor  leaders  in  accepting  this 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  No.  1369, 
as  modified? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  First  of  all,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  also  the  Senator  from  California 


offering  this  amendment.  I  certainly 
agree  with  them  on  the  intent  of  it. 

We  did  have  problems  with  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  amendment,  and  have 
amended  it  to  leave  some  flexibility. 
There  are  circumstances  that  do  occur 
in  the  schools — which  should  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  a  dismissal,  which  ei- 
ther required  or  resulted  in  the  bring- 
ing of  a  weapon  to  school. 

I  just  think  of  my  own  State,  where, 
during  deer  hunting  season,  many  of 
the  young  people  who  go  hunting  after 
school  are  allowed  to  bring  their  weap- 
ons in  and  have  them  put  aside  so  that 
after  school  they  can  go  hunting.  There 
is  no  intent  to  have  anything  done  with 
them  if  there  are  other  problems.  So  I 
think  the  amendment  in  its  current 
form  now  gives  accepta.ble  flexibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate, as  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  change  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  and  will  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment. 

I  happen  to  be  someone  who  would 
ban  the  manufacture,  production,  and 
distribution  of  the  small,  concealable 
weapon  in  our  society.  I  think  we  can 
probably  get  12,  15  votes  for  that.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  on  that  particular  proposal. 
So  I  am  very  interested  in  supporting 
those  efforts  to  see  the  resolution  of 
disputes — not  even  disputes,  but  of 
some  potential  conflicts  resolved  other 
than  with  firearms. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made  clear,  I  do  think  this  small  de- 
gree of  discretion  in  those  special  cir- 
cumstances can  very  well  make  a  dif- 
ference between  an  individual  who  will 
be  able  to  continue  in  a  constructive 
and  productive  life  and  someone  who, 
as  a  result  of  expulsion,  may  end  up  in 
a  different  course.  So  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  making  those  adjustments  and 
hope  the  Senate  will  respond  favorably 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Is  there  further  debate  on 
amendment  1369?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1369),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1390 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1390. 

Who  yields  time  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
read  the  amendment  so  it  will  be  clear 
what  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following-: 
SECTION    .    PROHIBITION. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  or  any  other  Fed- 


eral law,  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  support  or  promote,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  distribution  or  pro- 
vision of  condoms  or  other  contraceptive  de- 
vices or  dru^s  or  to  provide  prescriptions  for 
such  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs,  to  an 
unemancipated  minor  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  such  minor's  parent  or 
guardian. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  "unemancipated  minor" 
means  an  unmarried  individual  who  is  17 
years  of  age  or  younger  and  is  a  dependent  as 
defined  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  obviously  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  distribution  of 
condoms  to  children  in  the  public 
schools  without  the  consent  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
almost  75  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  polled  by  USA  Weekend,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  USA  Today  newspaper,  in 
its  January  7  edition. 

However,  before  I  begin  to  discuss  the 
amendment  itself,  let  me  explain  why 
it  is  my  intention  as  of  now  to  never 
again  furnish  Senator  Kennedy  with  an 
advance  copy  of  any  amendment  that  I 
offer  in  the  Senate. 

In  good  faith  yesterday  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  yesterday's  amendment  which 
had  to  do  with  a  very  important  sub- 
ject to  me.  And  in  good  faith  today  at 
his  insistence.  I  again  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  pending  amendment.  Now  I  find 
that  Senator  Kennedy's  staff  went  im- 
mediately to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  headed  by  Sec- 
retary Shalala  who  is  known  around 
this  town  as  "Madam  Condom."  and 
HHS  began  to  solicit  letters  opposing 
my  amendment  from  every  possible  ad- 
vocacy group  in  town.  That  is  not  fair 
play. 

And  yesterday,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  amendment,  unbeknownst 
to  me.  the  Senator's  staff  duplicated 
copies  of  the  amendment  before  it  was 
called  up  and  distributed  them  to  the 
people  from  the  liberal  special  interest 
groups  out  in  the  waiting  room  so  they 
could  lobby  Senators  against  the 
amendment. 

So  I  serve  notice  that  I  have  fur- 
nished Senator  Kennedy  an  advance 
copy  of  my  amendment  for  the  last 
time.  I  do  not  think  this  is  fair  play, 
and  I  regret  to  have  to  resort  to  such 
action,  but  it  apparently  is  necessary. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  shoot  straight 
with  each  other,  then  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  do  business. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  during  the 
debate  on  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment, I  referred  to  President  Clinton's 
State  of  the  Union  speech  and  I  quoted 
a  very  eloquent  portion  of  that  speech 
in  which  he  said: 

And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight  let's  give  our 
children  a  future.  Let  us  take  away  their 
guns  and  give  them  books.  Let  us  overcome 
their  despair  and  replace  it  with  hope.  Let 
us,  by  our  example,  teach  them  to  obey  the 


law,  respect  our  neighbors,  and  cherish  our 
values. 

That  statement  by  the  President  was 
splendid  rhetoric.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  splendid  rhetoric  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  Reagan  himself  indi- 
cated last  night  at  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  that  he  saw  a  great  similarity 
between  the  style  that  was  his  during 
his  8  years  in  the  White  House  and  the 
style  of  those  who  write  speeches  for 
President  Clinton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  said  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  but  this  is  not  flattery.  It  is 
grand  larceny. 

In  any  case,  I  praise  the  President's 
rhetoric  and  I  applaud  what  he  said. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  find  any  place 
where  he  and  his  administration  are 
following  his  own  declarations.  The 
American  people  are  being  told  one 
thing  in  word  while  the  administration 
does  the  exact  opposite  in  deed.  So 
Americans  are  being  sent  the  wrong 
message  by  the  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

America's  children  are  also  being 
sent  the  wrong  message  as  well.  How 
can  we  expect  schoolchildren  to  obey 
the  law,  respect  our  neighbors,  and 
cherish  our  values  if  the  Government 
says  that  Bibles  and  prayer  do  not  be- 
long in  their  classrooms  but  that 
condoms  do?  Hopefully  we  corrected 
the  school  prayer  aspect  of  the  problem 
with  yesterday's  amendment  if  and 
when  it  becomes  law.  Now.  with  this 
amendment,  I  am  trying  to  correct  the 
other  part  of  the  problem:  that  is.  the 
handing  out  of  condoms  to  children  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents. 

What  is  going  on  here.  Mr.  President? 
What  is  all  this  business  about  values? 
Pure  rhetoric.  "Madam  Condom." 
Donna  Shalala.  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  "Condom  Queen,"  Surgeon 
General  Joycelyn  Elders — who  I  am 
told  had  a  Christmas  tree  made  of 
condoms  on  her  desk— want  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  dispense  condoms  in  the 
schools  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  where  and  why  did 
this  city,  the  Nations'  Capital,  start  to 
carry  its  values  in  the  crotch?  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  all  of  this  business  of 
saying  hand  out  condoms  to  children 
and  maybe  they  will  be  better  children 
because  they  are  incapable  of  being 
sexually  responsible. 

Well,  come  on,  Mr.  President.  The 
Government  will  not  let  them  pray  in 
school,  but  you  can  hand  out  condoms 
to  them  at  school.  What  kind  of  mes- 
sage does  such  a  state  of  affairs  send 
them? 

I  repeat,  how  can  we  expect  school- 
children, as  President  Clinton  elo- 
quently suggested  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  "to  obey  the  law,  re- 
spect our  neighbors,  and  cherish  our 
values"  if  the  U.S.  Government  says 
that  Bibles  and  prayers  are  not  politi- 


cally correct,  bans  them  from  the 
schools,  but  unloads  truck  loads  of 
condoms  through  the  school's  back 
door  and  hands  them  out  to  the  chil- 
dren—without telling  their  parents? 

I  doubt  if  I  need  to  say  very  much 
more,  Mr.  President.  If  the  American 
people  could  vote  on  this  proposition,  I 
believe  that  more  than  75  percent  of 
them  would  approve  it — regardless  of 
how  many  letters  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  able  to 
generate  around  town  from  the  so- 
called  health  experts  to  oppose  it.  I  am 
sure  the  fax  machines  have  already 
ground  out  those  letters  and  Senator 
Kennedy  will  probably  insert  them  in 
the  Record  by  the  hundreds  before 
next  Tuesday's  vote. 

But  the  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled  and  will  not  agree. 

As  I  said,  the  Senate  took  care  of  the 
Bible  and  school  prayer  end  of  the  val- 
ues problem  yesterday.  With  this 
amendment.  Senators  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  care  of  another  part  of 
it  if  they  will  step  up  and  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

In  fact,  some  of  us  are  going  to  make 
sure  the  American  people  get  to  see 
how  Senators  voted  on  last  night's 
amendment  and  how  they  vote  on  this 
amendment  when  it  is  voted  on — pre- 
sumably on  Tuesday. 

We  always  say  around  this  place.  Mr. 
President,  when  Members  are  at  the 
desk  with  an  amendment,  that  the 
amendment  is  simple.  I  have  never 
heard  a  Member  get  up  and  say  "My 
amendment  is  complicated  and  confus- 
ing." It  is  always  that  it  is  "simple." 
But  I  had  the  clerk  read  this  amend- 
ment again,  because  it  is  short  and  be- 
cause 1  wanted  it  to  be  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record  precisely  what  the  amend- 
ment says  in  case  those  opposed  to  it 
get  up  and  try  to  misconstrue  it  as  say- 
ing something  it  does  not. 

What  the  amendment  says  is:  Stop  it. 
Do  not  use  another  Federal  dollar  to 
hand  out  another  condom  to  a  child  in 
school  without  the  consent  of  his  or 
her  parent.  Of  course,  the  amendment 
states  it  in  the  wordy  legalese  we  are 
required  to  use.  But  I  am  saying  stop 
it. 

Specifically,  the  pending  amendment 
forbids  the  use  of  any  Federal  money, 
taxpayers'  money,  provided  under  this 
act  or  any  other  act.  to  distribute 
condoms  or  drugs  in  the  schools,  or  in 
health  clinics  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  child's  parent.  I 
hope  it  may  be  agreed  that  the  amend- 
ment is  fairly  forthright  even  if  Sen- 
ators disagree  with  it. 

To  me,  it  is  about  the  only  way  that 
the  Senate  can  stop  the  social  engi- 
neers— who  are  so  busy  around  town 
these  days  and  always  cluster  outside 
the  doors  here  when  something  like 
this  comes  up  in  the  Senate.  You  can 
see  the  same  gaggle  of  people,  liberals 
all.  saying:  Do  not  vote  for  the  Helms 
amendment.   They  said   it  yesterday. 


and  75  Senators  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  but  voted  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
We  have  to  say  officially,  legislatively, 
statutorily:  Stop  it,  do  not  hand  out 
any  more  condoms  to  children  in  the 
schools,  unless  and  until  you  have  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  USA 
Today  Weekend  edition's  nationwide 
poll  in  which  75  percent  of  the  people 
said  "I  do  not  want  this  to  happen."  As 
I  mentioned  last  night,  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  people  also  say  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  student-initiated 
prayer,  voluntary  prayer,  in  the  public 
schools.  Oddly  enough.  73  out  of  100 
Senators  also  voted  for  the  amendment 
last  night  that  would  restore  school 
prayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  asked  in 
the  USA  Weekend  poll  was  actually  a 
bit  broader  than  my  amendment  be- 
cause it  asked  about  handing  out 
condoms  with  or  without  parental  con- 
sent. The  amendment,  I  reiterate,  only 
prohibits  condom  distribution  without 
parental  consent.  So,  it  is  possible  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  people 
would  be  opposed  to  handing  out 
condoms  without  parental  consent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
USA  Today  Weekend  poll  dated  Janu- 
ary 7,  1994,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
American  people  instinctively  under- 
stand—and what  the  social  engineers 
masquerading  as  health  officials  con- 
veniently ignore — is  that  by  handing 
out  these  condoms,  the  Government 
and  the  public  schools  are  saying:  It  is 
OK.  go  ahead  and  use  these.  Your 
mama  and  daddy  do  not  know  about  it. 

They  are  saying:  It  does  not  matter 
what  your  parents  say  or  what  your 
parents  may  think,  or  how  your  par- 
ents are  trying  to  raise  you.  or  what 
moral  values  they  are  trying  to  teach 
you.  We.  the  Government  and  the 
school  authorities  are  giving  the 
condoms  to  you  and  saying  their  OK. 
go  ahead  and  use  them.  Just  be  as  safe 
as  possible. 

That  is  the  message  the  kids  get. 
Nothing  about  moral  values,  or  right 
and  wrong.  That  is  the  reason  I  quoted 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  outset.  He  talked  about  values.  I 
will  tell  you,  he  better  call  in  his  Cabi- 
net and  say,  look  here,  the  policies  you 
are  pushing  are  not  implementing  val- 
ues, change  them. 

And  that  was  precisely  what  Mother 
Teresa  was  saying  yesterday  at  the  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast.  I  was  so 
pleased  that  Mother  Teresa,  yesterday, 
spoke  so  eloquently  with  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  sitting  there  within  6 
feet  of  her. 
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This  courageous  lady  also  talked 
about  another  value:  The  deliberate  de- 
struction of  the  most  innocent  human 
life  imaginable  through  abortion.  I  put 
her  speech  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  people  who  get  up  and  say,  "I 
am  pro-choice  on  abortion."  But,  I  ask: 
Choice  to  do  what?  To  kill  a  baby.  That 
is  what  Mother  Teresa  said  yesterday, 
it  is  what  I  say  today  about  abortion.  I 
mention  it  because  that  is  another 
value — the  sanctity  of  each  and  every 
innocent  human  life — that  is  being 
trampled  underfoot  in  this  city  and 
around  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with 
handing  condoms  out  to  school  kids 
and  telling  them  that  it  is  safe  sex  is 
that  teenage  sexual  activity — with  or 
without  condoms — is  not  safe  morally, 
physically,  or  any  other  way.  It  con- 
tradicts everything  for  which  our  Na- 
tion's founders  intended  this  country 
to  stand. 

The  American  people  instinctively 
know  this.  That  is  the  reason  they 
swamped  the  telephone  system  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  when  I  put  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  United  States 
Senate  up  on  the  easel.  I  told  people 
who  were  watching  on  C-Span,  "If  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  this  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  restore  voluntary  pray- 
er to  the  schools,  call  your  Senator, 
and  here  is  his  or  her  number."  The 
calls  flooded  in — and  I  thank  you  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  for  calling.  I  hope 
you  will  do  it  on  this  amendment,  too, 
whether  you  agree  with  me  or  disagree 
with  me. 

I  do  not  want  this  issue  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  bunch  of  FAX  machines  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  people  they 
call  up  and  say:  Get  in  a  protest,  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Helms  amendment. 

The  American  people  know  instinc- 
tively Mr.  President,  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  overstepping  its  bounds 
when  it  uses  issues,  such  as  the  AIDS 
issue,  as  a  smokescreen  for  indiscrimi- 
nately handing  out  condoms  in  the 
schools,  thereby  undermining  the  mor- 
als of  our  children.  The  Government 
authorities  ought  to  be  talking  about 
proper  values,  moral  values.  But  that 
is  politically  incorrect  in  Washington, 
you  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  enjoy 
William  Raspberry's  columns,  and  I  re- 
member it  was  some  time  back  he 
wrote  a  column  about  this  very  issue, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  the 
Post  printed  it.  As  I  recall  it  had  the 
title  "Commotion  Over  Condoms"  and 
in  the  subheading  William  Raspberry 
said,  "You  cannot  set  teenagers  on  the 
right  path  by  undercutting  the  author- 
ity of  their  parents." 

Amen.  William  Raspberry.  You  are 
exactly  right.  And  that  is  what  this 
amendment  says. 

I  am  going  to  find  that  column  by 
William  Raspberry,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rarely 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  rul- 
ings of  the  New  York  State  Court  of 
Appeals.  They  are  on  one  side  of  the 
political  spectrum,  and  I  am  on  the 
other.  But  a  panel  of  this  court,  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  sit- 
ting in  Brooklyn,  hit  the  nail  on  its 
head  when  it  agreed  with  a  group  of 
concerned  parents  who  argued  that  the 
distribution  of  condoms  in  the  New 
York  City  schools,  without  parental 
consent,  violated  the  parents'  Federal 
constitutional  rights  and  it  violated 
their  rights  under  New  York's  State 
Constitution. 

Specifically,  the  court  said  that  since 
parents  by  law  must  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  the  condom  program 
trampled  all  over  their  protections  of 
due  process  by  stripping  the  parents  of 
their  rights  to  regulate  the  behavior  of 
their  minor  children  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

But  you  know,  this  court  ruling  did 
not  even  slow  down  the  social  engi- 
neers who  know  so  much  better  than 
the  rest  of  us.  They  believe  that  our 
children  are  better  off  with  condoms  in 
their  pockets  than  with  morals  in  their 
behavior.  This  "safe  sex"  condom  lie  is 
creating  controversy  in  schools  all 
across  the  country,  including  North 
Carolina,  I  might  add. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  the  school  board  voted 
to  make  Chapel  Hill  High  School  the 
first  school  in  our  State  to  distribute 
condoms  to  students. 

Every  student,  under  this  decision  by 
the  Chapel  Hill  school  board,  will  have 
a  right  to  obtain  condoms,  and  parents 
will  not  even  be  informed,  much  less 
asked.  Only  a  parent  who  takes  the  ini- 
tiative and  files  a  written  objection 
with  the  school  officials  will  be  able  to 
stop  the  school  from  giving  his  or  her 
child  condoms. 

But  even  this  level  of  parental  con- 
trol was  just  too  much  for  the  know-it- 
all  social  engineers  in  Chapel  Hill.  A 
woman  named  Susan  Spalt,  the  so- 
called  health  coordinator  for  the  Chap- 
el Hill  schools,  quickly  dreamed  up  a 
way  to  get  around  any  such  objections 
by  parents. 

I  saw  in  the  Durham,  NC,  Morning 
Herald,  just  2  days  after  the  parental 
objection  exception  was  announced  by 
the  school  board,  that  Ms.  Spalt  had 
declared  that  the  high  school  nurse 
would  then  open  a  new  health  clinic 
one  day  a  week  at  the  county  health 
department  building  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  object  to  their 
children  receiving  condoms  at  the 
school  will  be  able  to  drop  by  and  pick 
up  the  condoms  that  they  need  without 
their  parents  knowing  about  it. 

Ms.  Spalt  told  the  Durham  paper 
that      this      subterfuge      perpetrated 
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against  the  parents  was  possible  be- 
cause, and  let  me  quote  her:  "Federal 
law  does  not  require  county  health 
clinics  to  get  parental  permission  be- 
fore they  give  out  condoms." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  subsidizing  such  im- 
moral assaults  on  parental  rights  ei- 
ther in  American  classrooms  or  in  local 
health  clinics  inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  any  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  act  or  any  other  act 
from  being  used  to  provide  condoms  or 
any  other  contraceptive  device  or  drug 
to  children  in  the  schools  or  in  health 
clinics  without  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  a  child's  parent. 

I  do  not  know  how  Senators  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  That  is  up  to  the 
Senators  to  decide,  and  like  I  said  yes- 
terday I  am  not  going  home  and  cry  if 
the  amendment  is  defeated.  I  have  won 
some,  and  I  have  lost  some  in  this  Sen- 
ate. All  I  can  do  is  do  the  best  I  can  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  I  believe  it  is 
right  to  say  that  parents  have  rights 
and  that  those  rights  ought  not  to  be 
violated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  January  25. 
1994.  edition  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  the  January  27  edition  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  finish  in  that 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  imagine  that  we  are 
going  to  hear  on  the  Senate  floor  how 
those  who  are  most  vocal  about  prohib- 
iting the  schools  from  even  mentioning 
religious  principles  or  allowing  vol- 
untary prayer  are  often  those  who  are 
most  vocal  in  insisting  that  condoms 
be  made  available  in  these  same 
schools. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  these  Sen- 
ators try  to  explain  how  we  send  the 
right  signal  to  our  Nation's  youth 
when  we  prohibit  prayer  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  in  the  schools  but 
encourage  the  distribution  of  condoms 
in  the  schools. 

I  also  hope  these  Senators  will  ex- 
plain why  the  information  school  chil- 
dren are  given  with  the  condoms,  and 
by  the  way.  on  the  recently  aired  and 
HHS-sponsored  condom  commercials 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  never  men- 
tions the  high  failure  rates  for 
condoms  in  preventing  both  AIDS  and 
pregnancies— never,  not  a  syllable  of 
explanation  about  that.  Condoms  are  a 
long  way  from  foolproof. 

And  when  our  Nation's  moral  founda- 
tion is  crumbling,  is  it  not  right  to  say, 
look,  we  are  on  the  wrong  track?  Let 
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us  talk  to  the  young  people  about 
moral  principles,  respect  for  them- 
selves and  respect  for  others.  Can  we 
not  treat  them  as  people  instead  of  un- 
controllable animals?  But  the  politi- 
cally correct  crowd  says,  oh,  that  is 
not  going  to  work.  Well,  it  is  not  work- 
ing because  it  has  not  been  tried,  it  has 
not  even  been  permitted. 

I  want  to  quote  Bill  Clinton,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one 
more  time  from  his  State  of  the  Union 
address.  He  said: 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  until  we  re- 
alize that  Governments  do  not  raise  chil- 
dren, parents  do,  parents  who  know  their 
children's  teachers,  and  turn  off  the  tele- 
vision and  help  with  the  homework,  and 
teach  their  kids  right  from  wrong. 

"Those  kinds  of  parents,"  said  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  "can  make  all  of  the  dif- 
ference. I  know,"  he  said,  "I  had  one." 

And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about,  the  right  of 
parents  to  raise  their  children  in  a 
manner  they  approve  of.  Do  they  or  do 
they  not  still  have  that  right  In  Amer- 
ica? That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about.  That  is  the  question  that 
will  be  answered  on  Tuesday  when  Sen- 
ators vote  on  this  amendment. 
Exhibit  l 
Condoms  at  School?  75%  Say  No 

Public  schools  should  not  make  condoms 
available  to  students,  say  most  of  the  USA 
WEEKEND  readers  who  responded  to  a  Nov. 
26-28  call-in.  The  call-in  vote  accompanied  a 
story  in  our  Nov.  26-28  issue  about  a  Con- 
necticut school  system  that  makes  condoms 
available  to  kids  as  young  as  10  through  a 
sex  education  program.  We  asked  readers  to 
call  a  9(X)  telephone  line  or  vote  by  mail,  and 
we  received  9.336  unduplicated  calls  and  405 
postcards.  What  some  readers  said: 

Under  the  health  administration  of 
Joycelyn  Elders  in  Arkansas  [she  is  now  U.S. 
surgeon  general],  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate 
went  up!  Why  are  we  considering  any  of  her 
ideas? 

Fred  Becker. 
Algonquin,  IL. 

How  about  also  handing  over  the  right  to 
vote,  the  keys  to  the  family  car  and  a  gun 
permit?  The  answer  is  family  counseling,  not 
condoms! 

Patricia  Diperno. 
Dutchess  County,  NY. 

Opponents  of  condom  programs  .are  trying 
to  make  this  a  moral  issue.  It  isi't.  It's  a 
life-or-death  issue.  I've  never  seen  anyone, 
no  matter  how  good,  teach  a  dead  kid  any- 
thing. 

Bettina  Bowers. 

Madison.  TN. 

Every  major  religion  and  culture  that  ever 
existed  has  taught  children  not  to  engage  in 
premarital  sex.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
being  chaste,  and  nature  is  now  providing  a 
deterrent  to  flouting  moral  values. 

Robert  Herron. 

Cleveland,  TN. 

ExHiBrr  2 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  12.  1992] 
Commotion  Over  condoms— You  Can't  Set 
Teenagers  on  the  Right  Path  by  Under- 
cutting the  authority  of  Their  Parents 

(By  William  Raspberry) 
It  is  the  thesis  of  Paul  King,  a  family  psy- 
chiatrist in  Jackson.  Tenn..  that  weak  par- 


ents make  for  troubled  teenagers.  His  con- 
clusion comes  out  of  years  of  specializing  in 
adolescent  addictions. 

But  what  prompted  my  call  to  him  the 
other  day  had  nothing  to  do  with  substance 
abuse.  It  was  the  flap  over  condom  distribu- 
tion in  D.C.  schools. 

The  superintendent,  Franklin  L.  Smith, 
had  endorsed  the  distribution  program  as  a 
necessary  measure  against  the  spread  of 
AIDS  and  other  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases. But  he  had  told  parents  that  if  they 
wrote  to  him  saying  they  didn't  want  their 
children  to  be  given  the  condoms,  the  par- 
ents' wishes  would  be  honored. 

They  won't  be.  The  city's  public  health 
commissioner.  Mohammed  Akhter.  who  su- 
pervises the  school  nurses,  says  he  has  in- 
structed the  nurses  to  disregard  parental 
notes  and  distribute  the  condoms  to  any 
child  who  asks  for  them. 

It  was  not  Akhter's  logic  that  led  me  to 
place  the  call  to  Tennessee.  It  was  his  insuf- 
ferable arrogance.  Actually,  his  conclusion, 
given  certain  assumptions  (among  them  that 
public  schools  are  the  proper  place  to  protect 
children  from  the  consequences  of  their  pre- 
mature sexual  activity),  is  not  unreasonable. 

••Dr.  Smith  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  school  system,  and  the 
principals  and  teachers  are  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  children."  he  said.  '"But 
we  are  the  ones  responsible  for  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  children.  These  are  my 
clinics.  When  a  child  crosses  the  door  and  en- 
ters into  the  nurse's  suite,  any  communica- 
tion that  takes  place  between  the  child  and 
the  nurse  is  confidential.  There  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  inform  anyone  about  that  com- 
munication." 

And  what  does  any  of  this  have  to  do  with 
King?  It  reminded  me  of  something  he  had 
said  regarding  teenage  delinquency:  "The 
healthy  development  of  a  young  person  from 
adolescence  to  maturity  can  depend  on  how 
powerful  the  mother  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teenager.  What  appears  to  be  lacking  in 
troubled  teens  is  the  sense  that  mother  is 
someone  important.  In  fact,  chemically  de- 
pendent youngsters  often  describe  their 
mothers  as  'doormats.' " 

Now  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
Akhter's  edict  is  going  to  spawn  a  genera- 
tion of  chemically  dependent  young  people. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  almost  delib- 
erately weakens  parents  in  their  children's 
eyes. 

For  some  parents,  it  won't  matter.  They 
have  long  since  established  their  strength 
and  their  authority  with  their  children.  But 
for  many  parents  of  D.C.  youngrsters,  it  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  insult  that  broke  their 
backs. 

•'The  power  of  parenting,"  says  King,  •"has 
been  stripped  away  by  four  forces  acting 
against  motherhood:  the  presence  of  a  domi- 
neering male  in  a  woman's  life — not  nec- 
essarily her  husband;  her  own  unwillingness 
to  use  authority  even  when  she  has  it  (per- 
haps for  fear  of  seeming  too  strict  or  old- 
fashioned)  and  the  erroneous  notion  that 
self-esteem  for  a  woman  rests  in  her  paying 
job  outside  the  home. 

"The  fourth?  The  sense  that  outside  forces 
are  taking  over  her  role,  making  the  deci- 
sions that  she  ought  to  be  making  because 
she  is  too  uninformed  to  make  them  her- 
self." 

And  that's  my  major  problem  with  Akhter. 
He  might  have  taken  advantage  of  any  num- 
ber of  opportunities  (including  the  media's 
interest  in  the  condom  controversy)  to  teach 
parents  about  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  risk  to  sexually  active  teenagers. 


He  might  have  talked  to  them  about  the  de- 
nial and  fear  that  make  some  children  prefer 
to  trust  to  luck  rather  than  inform  their 
parents  that  they  are  sexually  active,  or  con- 
sidering it.  He  might  have  talked  seriously 
and  respectfully  about  the  legality  (and  med- 
ical importance)  of  privacy.  He  might  have 
found  ways  to  help  parents  improve  commu- 
nication with  their  adolescents.  He  might,  in 
short,  have  found  a  way  to  turn  parents  into 
public  health  allies. 

Instead,  he  succumbed  to  his  doctor- 
knows-best  arrogance  and  almost  certainly 
made  enemies  of  some  parents  who  hadn't 
known  his  name. 

And.  critically  important  for  King's  thesis, 
he  may  have  weakened  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  children. 

"Every  child  looks  for  a  higher  power."  he 
told  me.  "It's  what  gives  them  a  sense  of 
how  they  fit  in,  of  belonging.  But  here's  the 
thing.  That  higher  power  may  be  positive 
and  lead  them  in  the  right  direction  (a 
coach,  teacher,  youth  minister  or  scout  lead- 
er) or  it  may  be  negative  and  lead  them  in 
the  wrong  direction  (drug  dealers,  older 
boys,  daring  criminals). 

••Children  who  are  supported  by  the  key 
pro-social  institutions— home,  school  and 
church — can  resist  the  negative  higher 
power.  Children  who  have  only  two  of  these 
legs  working  for  them,  and  those  who  have 
one  or  none,  are  headed  for  disaster." 

The  point  for  the  city's  health  commis- 
sioner is  that  his  well-intentioned  arrogance 
could  in  fact  save  some  children  from  AIDS, 
other  venereal  diseases  or  pregnancy.  But  it 
could  also  leave  some  of  our  young  people 
without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

ExHiBrr  3 
Plan  To  Distriblte  Condoms  at  School 
Gets  Boards  OK— The  Unanimous  Deci- 
sion Will  allow  free  Distribution  of 
Condoms  at  Chapel  Hill  High  School, 
Perhaps  as  Early  as  Next  Month 

(By  Susan  Kauffman) 
Chapel  Hill.— After  more  than  a  year  of 
discussion  and  protest,  the  school  board 
voted  unanimously  Monday  to  make  Chapel 
Hill  High  the  first  school  in  the  state  where 
students  will  get  free  condoms. 

Nurses  and  guidance  counselors  could  stare 
handing  them  out  as  soon  as  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruar.v. 

Though  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  board  mem- 
bers were  clearly  on  the  defensive,  the  vote 
came  quietly  before  an  audience  of  only 
about  50  people. 

Before  the  school  board  meeting  at  Lincoln 
Center,  five  critics  of  the  plan  acknowledged 
that  the  vote  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
They  vowed  to  continue  their  opposition  and 
likened  the  program  to  giving  asbestos 
gloves  to  a  child  who  plays  with  fire. 

"It  can  send  a  message  that  young  people 
are  expected  to  be  sexually  active."  said  Eu- 
gene Cole,  vice  president  of  Putting  Children 
First,  a  group  of  parents  who  also  oppose 
sexual  orientation  in  the  school  district's 
multi-cultural  curriculum. 

Members  of  the  group  asked  the  board  for 
more  parental  participation  in  decisions 
about  moral  issues. 

Victoria  Peterson  said  she  contacted  the 
Rev.  Donald  Wildmon's  American  Family 
Association  Law  Center  in  Tupelo.  Miss.,  and 
got  a  promise  of  legal  aid  in  case  a  student 
who  is  given  a  condom  contracts  a  sexually 
transmitted  disease  or  gets  pregnant. 

But  John  McCormick.  the  school  board  at- 
torney, had  already  told  board  members  that 
the  plan  is  sound  legally. 

After  listening  to  six  parents  who  said 
they   oppose   the   plan    on   moral   grounds, 
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board  members  defended  their  votes.  "I'm 
hoping  some  life  will  be  saved,"  said  Mark 
Royster. 

Two  board  members  reiterated  that  the 
Idea  for  condom  distribution  came  from  a 
committee  of  health  experts,  including  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

"Certainly  we  owe  it  to  our  students  to  do 
what  the  experts  recommend,"  said  Judith 
Ortiz.  "I  think  we  should  follow  it  and  see 
what  happens.  It  can  always  be  changed." 

The  plan,  as  it  stands,  gives  parents  a 
month  to  respond  to  a  letter  asking  if  they 
do  not  want  their  child  to  receive  condoms. 

Susan  Spalt.  the  system's  health"  coordina- 
tor, said  that  if  parents  don't  return  the  "opt 
out"  form,  a  student  who  wants  a  condom 
must  sign  up  for  a  counseling  session  with  a 
counselor  or  a  nurse.  Condoms  then  would  be 
given  only  after  the  adult  discusses  the  bene- 
fits of  abstinence  and  talks  at  length  with 
the  student  about  sex,  birth  control  and  rela- 
tionships. 

"My  hope  is  that  we  never  have  to  give  out 
a  condom."  said  board  member  Ruth 
Royster.  director  of  the  Orange  Literacy 
Council  who  helped  write  the  letter  to  make 
It  as  easy  as  possible  to  read.  "I  hope  parents 
and  school  staff  are  going  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade students  that  abstinence  Is  the  best 
and  safest  way  to  go." 

Even  if  they  don't  choose  abstinence,  some 
students  may  find  it  easier  and  less  embar- 
rassing to  get  a  condom  from  a  drug  store, 
said  board  Chairman  Ken  Touw. 

"They  are  not  going  to  be  out  for  the  tak- 
ing," Touw  said. 

[From  the  Durham  Herald  Sun,  Jan.  27.  1994] 

Clinic  Will  Give  Condoms  to  Teen-aoers 
(By  Karen  Lange) 

Carrborc— A  new  teen  health  clinic  open- 
ing in  Carrboro  means  students  whose  par- 
ents opt  out  of  a  condom  distribution  pro- 
gram at  Chapel  Hill  High  can  still  get  a 
condom  from  a  school  nurse. 

The  free  clinic,  to  start  within  the  next 
month  at  the  Orange  County  Health  Depart- 
ment's office  in  Carr  Mill  Mall,  will  be  open 
12:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  one  day  per  week,  and 
staffed  by  the  high  school  nurse. 

A  condom  distribution  policy  approved  this 
week  by  the  Chapel  Hlll-Carrboro  school 
board  bars  students  whose  parents  return  an 
opt-out  form  from  receiving  condoms  from 
the  nurse  or  gruidance  counselors. 

But  federal  law  does  not  require  county 
health  clinics  to  get  parental  permission  be- 
fore they  give  out  condoms,  said  Susan 
Spalt.  health  coordinator  for  the  city 
schools. 

In  fact,  it  requires  the  opposite.  While 
teens  must  get  parental  consent  before  they 
receive  treatment  for  nonemergency  phys- 
ical problems,  the  law  bars  public  clinics 
from  withholding  services  related  to  family 
planning,  substance  abuse,  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases,  AIDS  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. Spalt  said. 

Because  of  this.  Edwina  Zagami.  the  high 
school  nurse,  could  find  herself  in  the 
strange  position  of  refusing  condoms  to  a 
student  at  the  school,  then  handing  out 
condoms  to  that  same  student  at  the  clinic. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
earlier  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion about  the  propriety  of  informing  a 
Member,  in  this  case  the  floor  man- 
agers. Republican  and  Democrat,  about 
the  text  of  a  particular  amendment. 

Generally  speaking,  as  I  have  seen 
over  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  amendments  are  basically 
filed  on  legislation,  and  the  floor  man- 
agers are  notified  about  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  in  those  amendments  so 
that  the  membership  will  know  the 
subject  being  discussed  and  will  be  able 
to  make  what  judgment  they  want  to 
make. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  insisted  on  a  pre- 
cise time  limit,  and  he  designated  a  re- 
quirement that  there  be  no  second-de- 
gree amendments,  which  the  Senate 
rules  for  some  200  years  have  per- 
mitted. But  not  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  "No.  you  cannot  have  a  sec- 
ond-degree amendment.  I  will  not  per- 
mit you,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  see  a 
conclusion  of  this  legislation,  to  have  a 
second-degree  amendment.  And,  be- 
yond that,  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
you  to  be  able  to  table  my  amend- 
ment." That  is  permitted  under  the 
rules  that  this  institution  has  been 
governed  by  for  some  200  years.  But 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

So  he  can  make  it  available  at  any 
time.  And  he  has  indicated  what  proce- 
dure he  was  going  to  follow  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  is  certainly  understand- 
able if  he  wants  to  do  that.  Obviously, 
these  other  kinds  of  possibilities,  in 
terms  of  a  second-degree  amendment 
or  a  tabling  motion,  have  been  avail- 
able to  Senators  in  this  body  for  200 
years. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  go  by  those 
rules,  I  am  glad  to  go  by  those  rules.  If 
he  wants  to  go  by  another  rule  which 
virtually  sets  a  time,  requires  that  his 
amendment  will  be  the  first  one  that  is 
considered,  that  there  will  be  no  ta- 
bling motion,  as  well,  that  is  a  rather 
unique  and  special  kind  of  undertak- 
ing. 

The  history  of  the  Senate  will  reflect 
whether  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
I  were  somehow  imposing  upon  the 
Senator  in  some  unfair  way.  I  do  not 
believe  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
record  would  reflect  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  really  what  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  and  also  put 
that  against  what  the  current  law  is. 

The  Helms  amendment  is  exceedingly 
broad.  Although  it  concerns  services 
provided  to  minors  and  although  it  is 
offered  on  an  education  bill,  it  applies 
to  every  setting  in  which  reproductive 
health  services  are  offered,  every  set- 
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ting  possible.  This  is  not  about  school- 
based  clinics.  It  is  not  about  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  should  we  have 
school-based  clinics.  This  covers  every 
single  kind  of  setting  where  reproduc- 
tive information  is  made  available. 
And  it  also  applies  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  even 
indirectly  promoted.  So  it  not  only  af- 
fects direct  distribution,  it  also  in- 
cludes the  words  "indirectly  pro- 
motes." 

So  this  amendment  does  not  just 
pose  the  question  of  whether  students 
should  receive  condoms  in  school.  In- 
stead, it  poses  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  teenagers  to  learn  about  contra- 
ception. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  to 
indirectly  promote  the  distribution  of 
contraceptives  to  minors  without  pa- 
rental consent.  Among  the  activities  it 
would  prohibit  are  the  following: 
Health  classes  in  school  which  teach 
children  about  the  biology  of  reproduc- 
tion; giving  young  people  brochures  or 
books  which  teach  them  about  the  dan- 
gers of  unprotected  sex;  providing  re- 
productive health  services  to  young 
people  in  community  health  clinics  for 
title  X  clinics,  migrant  health  clinics, 
or  community  clinics  receiving  any 
Federal  funding.  Each  of  these  activi- 
ties would  be  prohibited  unless  there  is 
prior  written  consent  obtained  from  a 
parent  or  guardian. 

In  the  past,  we  have  debated  whether 
a  young  woman  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain abortions  without  parental  con- 
sent. We  have  all  recognized  the  com- 
plexities of  that  issue,  especially  in  the 
case  of  abusive  or  neglectful  parents. 

But  the  Helms  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  the  previous  debates.  Now  the 
question  is  whether  young  men  and 
women  should  be  able  to  get  informa- 
tion about  contraception  without  pa- 
rental assent. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  take 
this  country  back  to  the  dark  ages 
when  young  people  learned  about  the 
biology  of  reproduction  on  street  cor- 
ners or  by  reading  dirty  books.  The 
public  health  problems  of  AIDS  and 
teenage  pregnancies  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  are  too  serious  for 
us  to  take  that  step  backward.  The 
cost  to  society  of  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  and  illegitimacy  are  too  great 
for  us  to  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  law,  as  re- 
flected in  title  X  and  which  will  be  ef- 
fectively the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  and  Senator  Jeffords 
will  submit  will  be:  To  the  extent  prac- 
tical, entities  which  receive  Federal 
grants  or  contracts  for  the  distribution 
of  contraceptives  to  minor  shall  de- 
velop procedures  to  encourage  family 
participation  in  such  projects. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  loving,  stable  homes  parental 
notification  and  consent  will  generally 
happen  without  interference  from  the 
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Government.  There  is  not  a  person  in 
this  room  that  is  not  for  that.  No  one 
in  this  Chamber  is  opposed  to  that  con- 
cept. 

The  problem,  however,  is  for  many 
minors  who  grow  up  in  dysfunctional 
families,  there  are  problems  with  com- 
munication and  trust  that  will  prevent 
teenagers  from  voluntarily  confiding  in 
a  parent  about  sensitive  matters  in- 
volving sex.  In  some  situations,  the 
minor  is  threatened  with  abuse  from  a 
parent  who  may  have  an  alcohol  or 
drug-related  problem. 

What  are  we  expecting  with  that  in- 
dividual, that  teenage  grirl,  who  has  an 
abusive  parent  and  whose  parent  is  an 
alcoholic  or  substance  abuser  and  who 
is  terrified  of  that  individual?  That 
person  may  be  abused  physically.  What 
about  the  problem  of  incest?  Are  we 
saying  that  young  child  must  go  out 
and  get  a  written  consent?  That  is  the 
real  world  in  many  of  the  urban  areas 
of  this  country,  and  rural  communities 
as  well.  Are  we  going  to  say  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  that  individual  is 
going  to  be  denied  any  opportunity  for 
information  for  intelligent  decisions 
for  protection  because  of  this  amend- 
ment? That  is  what  the  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  would  do. 

The  skyrocketing  teenage  pregnancy 
rate  is  a  very  serious  problem.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  mi- 
nors receive  the  services  they  need  to 
enable  them  to  plan  for  a  family  in  a 
mature  way.  Teenage  pregnancies  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  social  problems  we 
face  today.  According  to  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  more  than  54  per- 
cent of  high  school  students  are  sexu- 
ally active.  Each  year,  more  than  1 
million  teenage  girls  become  pregnant; 
nearly  3  million  adolescents  contract  a 
sexually  transmitted  disease. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  back  in  his- 
tory, and  maybe  we  can  try  to  look  at 
what  has  happened  at  other  times  when 
we  have  actually  implemented  this 
kind  of  a  prohibition.  In  the  early 
1980's,  the  Department  of  HHS  did  seek 
to  implement  this  kind  of  provision. 
They  called  it  the  squeal  rule,  which 
mandated  certified  letters  from  par- 
ents permitting  minors  to  obtain  pre- 
scriptions for  contraceptives. 

Now,  when  that  happened  in  the  time 
of  the  squeal  rule,  let  us  see  what  its 
implications  were,  according  to  various 
surveys.  There  was  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion, at  clinics  in  San  Francisco,  of 
teenagers  attending  those  clinics;  24 
percent  in  Dayton,  OH;  30  percent  in 
Roanoke,  VA;  85  percent  in  Peoria,  IL; 
50  percent  in  Douglas  County,  GA;  40 
percent  in  Wichita  Falls,  TX.  It  is  like 
that  all  across  the  country — squeal 
rule  in,  teenagers  out.  And  the  cor- 
responding result  is  the  increase  in 
teenage  pregnancy  and  the  increase  in 
sexually  transmitted  diseases.  That 
was  the  result.  That  was  the  result. 

Many  times  around  here,  when  we 
take  public  policy  positions,  we  do  not 


have  the  kind  of  factual  information 
that  we  have  available  to  this  body 
now,  because  we  have  tried  this  at  a 
different  time  in  our  history,  and  we 
know  what  the  outcome  and  the  result 
has  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  instances  where  we  did 
not  have  what  we  call,  effectively,  the 
squeal  rule — the  certification  by  par- 
ents— we  found  there  was  an  increase  of 
individuals  taking  advantage  of  serv- 
ices— example,  in  West  Virginia,  by  its 
Commissioner  of  Public  Health — and 
the  following  year  the  teenage  birth 
rate  fell,  and  fell  dramatically.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  found  that  the  adolescent  plan- 
ning caseload  increased  75  percent  after 
the  squeal  rule  was  put  in. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  We  have  the 
background.  We  have  the  history.  We 
have  the  evidence. 

People  can  support  this  amendment. 
This  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  feel  good 
amendment.  You  pass  this  and  you  feel 
good.  You  have  really  done  something 
about  the  problem  in  terms  of  teenage 
pregnancy  issues  in  this  country.  You 
have  really  done  something  about  that 
issue. 

I  always  wished  that  those  individ- 
uals who  were  out  here  fighting,  time 
in  and  time  out,  for  this  approach  to 
teenage  pregnancies,  were  going  to  be 
out  here  fighting  so  those  teenagers 
would  get  the  best  in  terms  of  health 
care.  I  wish  we  could  find  those  people 
that  are  demonstrating  such  concern 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  this 
afternoon  who  would  say  they  have  an 
amendment  providing  that,  if  those 
young  teenagers  do  make  a  mistake 
and  do  become  expectant  mothers,  they 
are  going  to  get  the  best  in  terms  of 
prenatal  health  care  and  well  baby 
care — give  those  young  teenage  girls 
that  kind  of  support. 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  pro- 
grams that  have  been  demonstrated 
across  this  country  that  work  with 
those  teenage  girls,  that  give  them  the 
medical  help  and  attention,  that  give 
them  the  counseling  that  keeps  them 
in  schools,  that  keeps  them  in  pro- 
grams, and  that  supports  them  with 
day  care  programs  while  they  continue 
their  education.  I  wish  that  were  part 
of  this  amendment  as  well,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  real  concern  about  what  is 
happening  in  our  society.  But  that  is 
not  a  part  of  this.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
this. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  prospect 
of  moving  back  to  a  time  such  as  when 
the  Department  of  HHS  in  1982  put  the 
squeal  rule  into  effect,  with  the  cor- 
responding results  that  I  have  illus- 
trated here,  that  can  be  documented 
from  past  experience. 

It  is  interesting  that  if  we  put  this 
into  effect  and  accept  this  amendment, 
we  will  be  in  complete  conflict  with  23 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  encourage,  under  the  appropriate 


circumstances,  parental  involvement, 
but  do  not  prohibit,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, information  regarding  re- 
production. It  will  impose  a  standard 
on  26  States  that  have  made  a  judg- 
ment, either  explicit  or  implicit,  of  not 
addressing  this  particular  issue.  It  im- 
poses it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  from 
some  of  our  colleagues  about  how  we 
do  not  want  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interfering  on  these  matters. 
They  say,  OK,  here  on  this  one  we  do 
not  mind  wiping  out  23  States'  existing 
laws  and  imposing  certain  conditions 
on  26  others.  Those  are  49  States,  and 
we  have  the  State  of  Utah  that  has  en- 
acted the  parental  notification  require- 
ment for  minors.  That,  I  believe,  has 
been  ruled  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  when  HHS  sought  to 
implement  the  squeal  rule  in  1982,  some 
40  States  submitted  comments  in 
strong  opposition,  noting  the  disas- 
trous effects  such  a  rule  would  produce. 
And  that  rule  was  less  intrusive  than 
the  pending  amendment — since  the 
HHS  rule  only  required  notification  to 
parents  after  the  distribution  of  con- 
traceptives, while  this  amendment 
would  require  prior  written  consent. 

I  ask  that  a  sampling  of  those  letters 
from  State  officials  all  across  the 
country  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colorado  Department  of  Health, 

Denver,  CO,  April  19,  19S2. 
Marjory  Mecklenbl-rg. 

Acting   Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  The  Family  Plan- 
ning Program  of  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Health  currently  funds  48  clinic  sites 
throughout  the  State  of  Colorado.  Those 
clinics  are  presently  serving  approximately 
5.000  teenagers  17  and  under  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  your  proposed  rule.  The  new  data 
compiled  by  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute 
and  submitted  to  you  makes  it  clear  that  the 
outcome  of  your  proposed  rule  would  result 
in  "many  thousands  of  additional  unwanted 
pregnancies,  more  than  half  of  which  will 
terminate  in  abortion  and  virtually  all  the 
remainder  in  out-of-wedlock  births  or  forced 
and  unstable  marriages." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
to  protect  the  health  of  its  population,  which 
certainly  includes  its  teenagers.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  our  state  law  allows  that  all  people 
needing  family  planning  services  may  be  pro- 
vided them  with  no  restrictions,  including 
age.  Your  rule  would  supersede  state  inten- 
tion when  the  focus  is  to  give  states  their 
voice.  The  Colorado  Department  of  Health 
Family  Planning  Programs  have  a  strong  be- 
lief in  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  have 
made  attempts  in  all  of  its  clinics  to  involve 
parents  in  the  decision-making  process.  It  is 
our  concern  that  this  process  cannot  be  leg- 
islated or  mandated.  In  accordance  with  the 
latest  study  from  the  Alan  Guttmacher  In- 
stitute, the  effect  of  the  proposed  regulation 
would  deter  teenagers  currently  enrolled  in 
the  clinics  from  coming;  and  eliminate  the 
hope  of  reaching  those  sexually  active  teen- 
agers not  currently  involved  with  clinics  or 
private  physicians,  primarily  because  they 
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are  concerned  about  parental  involvement.  It 
is  our  hope  that  your  office,  with  all  of  the 
resources  available  to  it,  might  find  some 
more  effective  ways  of  Involving  parents 
without  deterring  teenagers  from  seeking 
and  utilizing  responsible  birth  control  meth- 
ods. 

The  Family  Planning  Programs  are  also 
aware  that  staff  time  and  money  would  be 
diverted  from  priority  activities  in  order  to 
notify  parents  (often  only  a  single  parent  is 
available),  verify  the  notification,  verify  if  it 
Is  a  case  for  an  exception  to  notification,  re- 
port all  such  exceptions  to  Social  Service 
Departments,  and  verify  parental  income  for 
charges  (few  teens  know  parental  income). 
The  expenditures  of  time  and  energy  re- 
quired for  these  processes  will  increase  pa- 
tient costs.  Since  there  are  fewer  family 
planning  dollars  and  anticipated  increased 
costs,  all  programs  will  see  fewer  patients. 
Thus  the  teen  proposed  rule  impacts  on  all 
women  seeking  services  in  Title  X  programs. 

The  Colorado  Health  Department  Family 
Planning  Program  urges  you  to  reconsider 
your  proposed  rule  and  to  withhold  it  from 
the  Title  X  guidelines  until  more  acceptable 
methods  of  family  involvement  can  be  found. 
If  we  serve  fewer  teenagers,  we  will  have 
fewer  of  their  parents  to  involve  and  more 
new  teenage  parents  needing  all  kinds  of 
community  support. 
Sincerely, 

Annis  Gross, 
Director,  Family  Planning  Program. 

Colorado  Department  of  Health. 

Denver.  CO.  April  21.  1982. 

Re  parental  notification  proposal. 

Ms.  Marjory  Mecklenburg. 

Acting  Deputy  and  Assistant  Secretary  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  As  Director  of 
Family  Health  Services  Division,  a  large  di- 
vision that  concerns  itself  with  family 
health  services  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  the 
Family  Planning  Program  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams under  my  jurisdiction.  It  is  on  behalf 
of  Family  Health  Services  Division  that  I 
urge  you  to  withhold  your  proposed  regula- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  adolescents  will  be  de- 
terred from  seeking  services  if  those  services 
are  not  confidential.  Parental  notification  is 
not  likely  to  significantly  deter  sexual  activ- 
ity, which  we  know  to  be  ongoing  before  as- 
sistance with  birth  control  is  sought.  This 
regulation  violates  patient  confidentiality 
for  teens  who  cannot  afford,  or  will  not  go 
to.  private  physicians.  In  many  areas  of  Col- 
orado, the  only  clinic  available  is  that  spon- 
sored with  Title  X  monies.  The  regulations 
are  biased  in  that  they  apply  only  to  women 
as  the  prescription  birth  control  methods  are 
designed  for  use  by  women.  Therefore,  the 
family  would  not  be  involved  in  responsible 
sexuality  as  it  applies  to  their  male  children, 
allowing  for  an  even  greater  disparity  in  sex- 
ual standards. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  health  of  Colorado. 
The  proposed  rule  will  bring  about  increased 
pregnancies,  more  abortions,  or  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  children  being  born  to 
young  people  who  are  least  likely  in  a  posi- 
tion to  care  for  these  children.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  good  health  for  our  state  and  all  citi- 
zens, please  reconsider  your  proposed  rule. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Daniel  J.  Gosseht. 
Director,  Family  Health  Services  Division. 


State  of  Florida,  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services, 

Tallahassee,  FL.  April  22, 1982. 
Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mecklenburg:  On  behalf  of  the 
Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services,  I  am  submitting,  for  your 
consideration,  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule  amending  42  CFR  Part  59.  My  comments 
below  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  summary  of  the 
legal  and  philosophical  basis  upon  which  our 
Department  provides  family  planning  serv- 
ices throughout  the  State. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  is  an  umbrella  agency 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  health  and  social 
service  needs  of  Florida's  populace.  Housed 
within  the  Department  are  the  Title  XX  So- 
cial Services  Programs,  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Title  X  Family  Planning  Pro- 
gram. One  of  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  consolidate  the  family  planning 
regulations  which  govern  the  use  of  the  var- 
ious funding  sources  into  a  uniform  program 
which  can  be  applied  statewide.  In  addition 
to  Federal  regulations,  we  must  comply  with 
a  State  Statute  which  sets  the  parameters 
for  the  provision  of  family  planning  services 
in  Florida.  Our  Legislature  included  in  the 
family  planning  statute  specific  language 
authorizing  the  provision  of  services  to  mi- 
nors "provided  the  minor:  (1)  Is  married;  (2) 
Is  a  parent;  (3)  Is  pregnant;  (4)  Has  the  con- 
sent of  a  parent  or  legal  guardian;  or  (5) 
May,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  suffer 
probable  health  hazards  if  such  services  are 
not  provided." 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  fully  supports  Con- 
gress' revision  to  the  Title  X  Law.  We  agree 
that  unemancipated  minors  should  be  coun- 
seled to  include  their  families  in  the  deci- 
sions related  to  their  use  of  family  planning 
services.  Indeed,  our  September  1981  memo- 
randum to  the  family  planning  service  pro- 
viders reiterates  the  Department's  policy  to 
encourage  unemancipated  minors  to  involve 
their  families  when  making  decisions  about 
family  planning.  A  copy  of  this  memoran- 
dum is  enclosed  for  your  perusal. 

Having  reviewed  the  proposed  Federal  rule 
amending  42  CFR  Part  59  in  light  of  our  cur- 
rent law  and  policy,  I  find  that  the  proposed 
rule  is  inappropriate  as  written.  The  pro- 
posed rule  (1)  will  reduce  our  ability  to  reach 
and  counsel  sexually  active  minors,  (2)  will 
impose  undue  additional  administrative  re- 
quirements, (3)  conflicts  with  Florida  Stat- 
utes which  authorize  physicians,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  to  minors  without  parental 
consent,  and  (4)  questions  the  integrity  of 
our  practicing  physicians. 

The  proposed  Federal  rule,  by  requiring  pa- 
rental notification,  will  seriously  inhibit  our 
ability  to  counsel  minors  on  the  need  for  pa- 
rental involvement.  Under  our  current  sys- 
tem, family  planning  services  are  treated 
with  confidentiality.  However,  once  youth 
learn  that  parental  notification  must  occur, 
they  will  not  seek  services  from  organized 
family  planning  programs.  As  a  result,  sexu- 
ally active  teenagers  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
posed to  the  in-depth  counseling,  especially 
the  counseling  that  encourages  parental  par- 
ticipation. 

We  estimate  that  lO.CXK)  girls  will  be  nega- 
tively affected  by  the  proposed  rules.  Of 
these  we  expect  that  1,(X)0  will  become  preg- 
nant during  the  year  and  500  will  become 
new  clients  dependent  upon  governmental 


support.  The  cost  to  government  for  support 
of  these  new  500  clients  will  be  over  $1,220,000 
for  the  first  year  of  pregnancy  and  over 
$2,600,000  for  the  second  year.  This  cost  can 
be  averted  through  making  family  planning 
medical  and  counseling  services  available  to 
teens. 

With  the  recent  reductions  in  Federal 
funds  which  support  family  planning  pro- 
grams, it  is  imperative  that  family  planning 
services  be  streamlined  and  excessive  admin- 
istrative activities  be  eliminated.  The  pro- 
posed rule  requiring  parental  notification 
and  verification  of  parental  notification 
would  require  significantly  more  administra- 
tive time  than  is  necessary.  Further,  the 
proposed  rule  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  parental  notification  and  verification  is 
required  even  when  parental  consent  has 
been  given.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  Federal  rule  simply  require  documenta- 
tion, in  the  patient  record,  that  minors  were 
counseled  on  the  need  for  parental  involve- 
ment. The  notification  and  verification  re- 
quirement would  be  much  too  costly  to  im- 
plement. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  not  all  minors 
are  raised  in  a  family  atmosphere  which  is 
conducive  to  promoting  constructive  com- 
munications. We  believe  that  there  may  be 
many  more  reasons  than  child  abuse  and  In- 
cest which  would  justify  providing  family 
planning  services  without  the  consent  (or  no- 
tification) of  the  parents.  Physicians  are  in- 
formed adult  professionals  who  have  the  ca- 
pability and  responsibility  of  acting  in  the 
best  interest  of  their  patients.  Florida's 
Laws  recognizes  the  professional  com- 
petencies of  physicians  and  grants  them  the 
authority  to  provide  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  minors  without  parental  consent  in 
those  cases  where  the  physician  determines 
that  the  minor  will  suffer  probable  health 
hazards  if  the  services  were  withheld.  The 
proposed  Federal  rule  amending  42  CFR  Part 
59.  which  imposes  constraints  on  the  physi- 
cian's right  to  waive  parental  notification, 
seriously  conflicts  with  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  Florida's  Family  Planning  Law. 

Finally,  the  proposed  Federal  rule  implies 
that  physicians  are  not  capable  of  exercising 
"mature  judgment"  on  behalf  of  their  pa- 
tients "on  matters  that  may  affect  their 
physical  well  being."  The  supplemental  nar- 
rative which  precedes  the  proposed  rule 
states  that  granting  waivers  to  the  parental 
notification  requirement  is  subject  to  abuse. 
This  language  questions  the  ethical  and 
moral  practice  of  our  medical  professionals. 

In  summary,  we  in  Florida  believe  that  en- 
couraging minors  to  involve  their  parents  is 
an  important  component  of  our  family  plan- 
ning services.  The  Conference  Report  on 
Public  Law  97-35  notes  that  the  Conferees 
wish  Title  X  grantees  to  encourage  partici- 
pants "to  include  their  families  in  counsel- 
ing and  involve  them  in  decisions  about  their 
services."  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed 
rule  does  not  meet  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Mandating  parental  notification  and  ver- 
ification Is  not  a  means  of  encouraging  par- 
ticipants to  involve  their  families.  Rather, 
the  proposed  rule  will  tend  to  discourage  mi- 
nors from  using  our  services— thereby  inhib- 
iting our  ability  to  counsel  minors  on  paren- 
tal Involvement^and  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  already  overwhelming  administra- 
tive demand  on  our  family  planning  pro- 
gram. The  limited  funding  we  receive  from 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  client  services  and  not  for 
imposed  administrative  processes. 

The  Florida  Statewide  Family  Planning 
Advisory  Council,  which  has  a  consumer  ma- 
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jorlty  membership,  has  debated  this  pro- 
posed rule  extensively.  During  their  March 
19  meeting,  the  Council  went  on  record  as 
being  "not  in  support  of  the  proiwsal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  be  costly  to  implement, 
it  breaches  confidentiality,  and  it  is  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy." 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  rule.  I  trust  my  input  will  be 
of  value  to  you  as  you  begin  to  finalize  the 
revision  of  42  CFR  Part  59. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  Howell, 

Deputy  Secretary. 

Ofhce  of  the  Governor, 
Atlanta,  GA,  March  9, 1982. 
President  RONALD  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  proposed  regula- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  relating  to  the  required  informing 
of  parents  when  their  teenage  children  seek 
family  planning  services. 

For  many  years,  Georgia  has  had  a  law 
which  has  allowed  health  departments  to 
provide  contraceptive  information  and  de- 
vices to  teenagers  on  a  confidential  basis. 
Since  1978,  we  have  had  a  strong  program  of 
educating  teenagers  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  make  a  responsible.  Informed  choice  con- 
cerning their  use  of  birth  control  device.  In 
our  clinics,  teens  receive  counseling  and 
strong  support  for  the  decision  they  make, 
including  reassurance  that  they  have  the 
personal  right  to  say  "no"  to  sexual  activ- 
ity. Our  position  is  a  realistic  one — withhold- 
ing such  information  and  devices  does  not  di- 
minish the  sexual  activity  of  teenagers.  It 
only  makes  them  more  vulnerable  because  of 
such  activity. 

As  you  know.  I  have  basically  supported 
the  new  federalism  concepts  of  your  Admin- 
istration, and  I  believe  that  the  states  would 
welcome  returning  to  them  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  human  service  programs 
which  has  gradually  eroded  away  over  the 
years.  However,  if  the  proposed  DHHS  regu- 
lations pass,  this  would  directly  diminish  the 
state's  responsibility  and  authority  to  make 
its  own  decisions  and  policies  regarding  a 
very  critical  program  of  the  state,  and  would 
seem  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  new 
federalism  concept  of  state  autonomy. 

I  ask  that  you  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  proposed  DHHS  regulations,  and  do 
not  permit  them  to  pass.  In  Georgia,  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  regulation  would  set  our  pro- 
gram back  many  years. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  positive 
consideration  of  this  issue. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  Busbee, 

Governor. 

State  of  Idaho, 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 

Boise,  ID,  March  5,  1982. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker 

Secretary.    U.S.    Department    of   Health    and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Schweiker:  I  wish  to 
strongly  protest  the  proposed  new  rules 
under  42  CFR  Part  59  that  require  the  notifi- 
cation of  parents  of  minors  receiving  pre- 
scription contraceptive  services  under  Title 
X  programs. 

My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  You  have  patently  overstepped  your  au- 
thority by  requiring  the  parental  notifica- 
tion, while  Congress  clearly  stated  that  it 


did  not  mandate  such  a  notification.  As  it 
was  well  publicized  in  the  media,  your  own 
General  Counsel's  opinion  was  that  these 
rules  transcended  congressional  intent. 

2.  With  the  vast  increase  in  sexual  activity 
among  teenagers  and  given  the  difficulty  in 
convincing  them  to  use  reliable  contracep- 
tive methods,  the  proposed  rule,  requiring 
parental  notification  would  undo  most  of  the 
efforts  of  the  past  10  years.  At  the  time. 
when  the  Administration  is  proposing  dras- 
tic cutbacks  in  AFDC  eligibility  and  bene- 
fits, this  proposed  rule  could  drastically  in- 
crease the  number  of  teenage  pregnancies, 
with  all  the  dire  sociological,  educational, 
medical  and  financial  consequences. 

While  our  Family  Planning  Programs  al- 
ways stressed  family  involvement  on  a  com- 
munity wide  basis  and  individually,  when  so 
desired  by  the  patient,  I  feel  that  requiring 
notification  and  involvement  is  an  undue  in- 
vasion of  that  young  woman's  privacy. 

A  survey  taken  at  one  of  our  local  high 
schools  showed  that  while  45%  of  the  seniors 
had  received  sex-related  information  from 
their  peers,  only  6%  received  it  from  their 
parents  and  0.3%  from  church!  On  the  other 
hand,  28%  stated  that  they  would  never  dare 
to  discuss  sexual  matters  with  their  jiarents. 

3.  Your  pious  contention  that  the  rule,  per- 
mitting the  first  visit  before  the  obligatory 
parental  notification,  will  obviate  the  "ac- 
cess problem"  of  teenagers  is  frankly  hypo- 
critical! Do  you  for  one  moment  believe  that 
teenagers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ice if  they  know  that  their  parents  will  be 
notified?  (Unless,  of  course,  the  parents 
knew  beforehand  and  agreed?)  Your  proposed 
rule  therefore  blatantly  countermands  the 
legislative  mandate  to  provide  the  service  to 
adolescents. 

4.  Your  proposed  rule  is  also  frankly  sexist 
in  the  sense  that  it  affects  only  female  teen- 
agers since  males  do  not  use  prescription 
contraceptives. 

5.  The  exceptions  to  the  notification  rule 
are  also  judicially  most  vague,  like  "sub- 
stantial grounds"  (who  determines  what  is 
"substantial"?)  and  that  it  "does  not  apply 
to  cases  where  the  notification  would  result 
in  no  more  than  disciplinary  actions  of  an 
unsubstantial  nature"?  What  does  this 
mean?  The  parent  can  slap  around  the  girl, 
but  unless  she  lands  in  the  hospital  or  breaks 
a  bone,  it's  okay? 

6.  From  a  medical  standpoint  the  proposed 
rules  are  also  quite  unsound.  For  example: 
(a)  clinician  sees  the  girl  at  first  visit,  in- 
serts an  rUD.  The  girl  gives  a  fictitious  ad- 
dress so  notification  verification  cannot  be 
done.  Does  this  mean  that  this  girl  cannot  be 
rechecked  for  that  lUD  in  place  for  years? 
This  is  patently  a  medically  dangerous  situa- 
tion which  on  the  surface  you  want  to  avoid, 
Mr.  Secretary,  by  involving  the  parent  in  the 
health  care  decisions  of  their  daughter;  (b) 
clinician  sees  girl  at  first  visit  and  provides 
birth  control  pills  for  six  months  or  one 
year,  girl  gives  fictitious  address.  Clinician 
cannot  see  the  girl  again  under  the  rules, 
therefore  she  may  have  any  of  the  many  pos- 
sible complications  without  medical  inter- 
vention; (c)  clinician  inserts  lUD  on  first 
visit.  Parent  is  notified.  Parent  storms  into 
clinic  with  patient  and  demands  that  the 
lUD  be  removed.  What  then?  These  are  just 
a  few  scenarios  that  could  occur  because  of 
your  hypocritical  contention  of  trying  to 
balance  true  congressional  mandate  and 
your  personal  need  to  require  parental  noti- 
fication. 

All  of  the  above  reasons  will  most  cer- 
tainly assure  that  the  proposed  rules  will  be 
challenged  in  court.  At  a  time  when  service 


dollars  are  drastically  slashed,  I  vigorously 
protest  and  resent  the  fact  that  my  tax  dol- 
lars be  used  to  litigate  your  unreasonable 
proposed  rules  through  interminable  court 
proceedings. 

7.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  administrative 
hardships  that  the  proposed  rules  will  cause. 
On  one  hand  we  have  President  Reagan's  pro- 
claimed promise  to  reduce  federal  regula- 
tions, simplify  procedures  and  remove  fed- 
eral intrusion  into  states'  rights.  On  the 
other  hand  the  proposed  rules  increase  ad- 
ministrative procedures  by  the  multiple 
steps  required  in  the  notification.  (1)  Discuss 
with  teenage  girl  the  fact  that  her  parents 
will  be  notified:  (2)  Set  up  notification  sys- 
tem; (3)  Send  out  notification  and  (4)  mark 
record.  (5)  Receive  notification  verification 
(6)  Pull  record  and  file  the  verification. 

If  the  "exception"  route  is  followed,  the  di- 
rector has  to  maintain  a  record  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions and  reasons  for  them.  Most  likely, 
following  past  practices  of  the  Department, 
the  projects  will  be  required  to  report  a  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  above  steps.  And  all 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Secretary  proposes  a 
36%  slash  of  the  Title  X  budget. 

Our  state,  together  with  another  29  states, 
has  developed  in  1974,  after  much  thoughtful 
deliberation,  appropriate  laws  to  regulate  in- 
formed consent  by  "mature  minors".  Since 
it  is  not  as  stringent  as  the  proposed  rules. 
you  willfully  countermand  President  Rea- 
gan's promise  of  federal  non-interference 
into  state  laws  and  impose  the  more  strin- 
gent requirement  of  notifying  the  parenu  of 
all  girls  under  17  years  of  age. 

Costs  of  the  notification,  although  not 
staggering,  are  still  significant  in  view  of  the 
proposed  36%  cuts  in  the  Family  Planning 
grant.  It  is  particularly  onerous  to  have  to 
divert  manpower  from  the  8er\-ice  area  to 
fulfill  another  new  bureaucratic  requirement 
imposed  by  DHHS  at  a  time  when  we  will 
have  to  lay  off  one  third  of  our  staff  due  to 
the  federal  budget  cut.  I  gravely  doubt  that 
this  corresponds  to  the  President's  or  Con- 
gress' intent! 

Mr.  Secretary,  please  yield  to  reason  In- 
stead of  sharply  focused  political  pressure 
and  withdraw  the  proposed  rules. 
Sincerely. 

Zsolt  Koppanyi. 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Child  Health. 

State  of  Lndiana. 
State  Board  of  Health, 
Indianapolis,  IN,  February  5.  1982. 
Re      proposed      regulations     implementing 
amendment    to    title    X    of    the    public 
health  service  act. 
Ms.  Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ms.   Mecklenburg:  The   Secretary 
proposes  to  implement  this  amendment  by 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Grantees  notify  parents  or  guardian  of 
unemancipated  minors  when  prescription 
drugs  or  devices  are  provided  to  such  minors 
within  10  working  days  except  when  the 
project  determines  that  notification  would 
have  adverse  physical  health  consequences 
for  the  minor. 

2.  Grantees  comply  with  any  state  law  re- 
quiring notification  be  provided  to  or  con- 
sent obtained  from  parents  or  guardian. 

3.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  projects 
consider  adolescents  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  resources  for  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  and  the  obligation  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  submits 
the  following  response  to  the  above  require- 
ments in  sequence: 
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1.  The  effect  of  this  requirement  will  not 
accomplish  the  intent  of  the  amendment:  i.e. 
"to  encourag-e  family  participation."  The 
conference  report  on  the  amendment  (PL  97- 
35)  states  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees 
that  Grantees  will  encourage  participants  in 
Title  X  programs  to  include  their  families  in 
counseling  and  involve  them  in  decisions 
about  services."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
unemancipated  minors  seeking  family  plan- 
ning services  would  benefit  from  the  exercise 
of  a  mature  parent's  judgment  on  their  be- 
half. However,  requiring  parental  notifica- 
tions of  minors  who  receive  certain  family 
planning  services  is  more  likely  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  receiving  services  than  as  a 
positive  facilitator  of  parental  participation 
in  decision  making. 

Confidentiality  is  essential  for  accept- 
ability for  many  teenagers  in  choosing  fam- 
ily planning  services.  Fobin  and  Clark,  in 
Family  Planning  Perspectives,  Volume  13, 
No.  5,  report  that  the  second  most  common 
reason  cited  as  cause  for  delay  in  seeking 
family  planning  services  was  "afraid  my 
family  would  find  out."  Additionally,  over  30 
percent  indicated  this  as  a  contributing  rea- 
son for  delay.  They  also  reported  that  33  per- 
cent of  respondents  stated  that  learning  that 
family  planning  services  were  available 
without  family  notifications  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  their  decision  to  seek 
those  services.  Requiring  parental  notifica- 
tion for  many  of  these  minors  would  delay 
their  decision  to  seek  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  result  in  increased  numbers  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  to  many  teenagers. 

The  unemancipated  minor  who  makes  the 
mature  decision  to  seek  family  planning 
services  in  order  to  prevent  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  should  not  be  discouraged  from 
doing  so. 

Delaying  the  notification  requirement 
until  after  the  services  are  rendered  will  not 
be  effective  in  eliminating  the  deterrent  to 
service  of  this  regulation.  Information  about 
the  availability  of  family  planning  services 
is  most  frequently  conveyed  by  word  of 
mouth  among  friends  and  acquaintances.  It 
is  unlikely  that  those  minors  who  delay 
seeking  family  planning  services  for  fear  of 
parental  discovery  will  more  readily  accept 
these  services  if  they  know  that  notification 
may  only  be  delayed  two  weeks  after  receipt 
of  the  services. 

Permitting  exceptions  for  the  vague  reason 
"adverse  physical  health  consequences"  not 
only  "contains  the  potential  for  abuse"  but 
encourages  dishonesty  for  those  minors  who 
fear  parental  notifications.  Requiring  a  re- 
port of  the  number  and  reason  of  exceptions 
will  not  deter  dishonesty  unless  very  clear 
criteria  for  acceptable  exceptions  and  ac- 
ceptable numbers  are  given,  with  the  threat 
of  significant  penalties.  Encouraging  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  unemancipated  minors 
further  contributes  to  the  poor  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  children.  This  also 
is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

2.  It  is  appropriate  that  grantees  comply 
with  their  state  laws.  Further,  it  is  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  the  recent  in- 
creased delegation  of  program  responsibil- 
ities to  states  that  state  legislatures  estab- 
lish the  requirements  for  parental  notifica- 
tion or  consent  for  family  planning  services 
for  unemancipated  minors. 

3.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  permit  states  to 
use  their  discretion  in  applying  the  defini- 
tion of  "low  income  family"  in  determining 
eligibility  and  the  obligation  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices. 

In  summary,  it  is  questionable  if  promul- 
gating the  parental  notification  requirement 


would  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  regulation  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  unwanted  pregnancies.  The  other  proposed 
changes  would  provide  appropriate  Increased 
flexibility  to  states  administering  the  Title 
X  program. 

Alternative  Proposal:  Programs  that  would 
prepare  parents  of  preteenage  children  to 
communicate  comfortably  with  their  chil- 
dren about  sexuality  and  decision-making  is- 
sues would  be  a  positive  approach  to  meet 
the  intent  of  the  amended  Title  X  law.  This 
could  be  done  through  agencies  who  serve 
families  with  preteenage  children:  e.g., 
schools,  churches,  civic  groups,  etc.  One  ap- 
proach may  be  for  schools  to  annually  invite 
all  parents  of  fourth  grade  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  workshops  on  teaching 
their  children  about  "decision  making  and 
growing  up." 

Such  programs  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  parents  to  improve  their  skills 
and  confidence  to  assume  the  responsibility 
that  is  rightfully  theirs  of  teaching  their 
children  about  sexuality.  It  would  avoid  reg- 
ulating that  responsibility  or  punishing  the 
children  for  the  parents  failure  to  take  on 
that  responsibility.  Each  agency  applying  for 
Title  X  grant  funds  could  be  required  to  de- 
velop and  support  parent  education  programs 
with  local  family  service  agencies.  This  posi- 
tive approach  would  have  greater  potential 
to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  Title  X 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  G.  Blankenbaker, 

State  Health  Commissioner. 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Health, 

Des  Moines,  I  A.  March  23.  1982. 
Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Associate  Bureau  Director  for  Family  Planning, 
Health  Services  Administration,  Rockville, 
MD. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
revision  of  Title  X  regulations  concerning 
the  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  which  stipulated  that  "to  the 
extent  practical"  grantees  would  encourage 
family  participation. 

The  Iowa  State  Department  of  Health  ad- 
ministers a  Family  Planning  Program 
through  contractual  arrangements  with  indi- 
vidual local  service  providers.  These  local 
independent  organizations  do  not  require  pa- 
rental consent  for  the  provision  of  contra- 
ceptive care  to  adolescents.  They  do,  how- 
ever, encourage  adolescents  to  talk  with 
their  parents  concerning  their  sexuality. 

This  approach  has  been  carried  out  under 
our  guidance  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Title  X  regulations  specify  that  family 
planning  services  be  made  available  without 
regard  to  age  or  marital  status. 

2.  State  Code  of  Iowa  is  silent  concerning 
parental  consent  for  contraceptive  use  nor 
does  it  recognize  an  "unemancipated  minor" 
status. 

3.  The  conference  report  on  Pub.  Law  97-35 
explains  section  931(b)  (1)  as  follows: 

"The  conferees  believe  that,  while  family 
involvement  is  not  mandated,  it  is  important 
that  families  participate  in  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  grantees 
will  encourage  participants  in  Title  X  pro- 
grams to  include  their  families  in  counseling 
and  involve  them  in  decisions  about  serv- 
ices." House  Rep.  No.  97-208,  at  799. 

The  experience  of  adolescence  studies  has 
shown  that  adolescents  would  refrain  from 


using  services  when  parental  notification  is 
required.  These  studies  further  suggest  that 
adolescents  may  give  fictitious  names  and 
addresses  which  may  interfere  with  good 
quality  medical  care  and  follow-up. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  Title  X  regula- 
tions will  require  verification  of  parental  no- 
tification when  prescribed  contraceptive 
services  are  provided  to  teens  aged  17  and 
under.  Such  a  requirement  would  increase 
the  administrative  costs  of  agencies  in  ful- 
filling a  federal  mandate.  The  Iowa  State  De- 
partment of  Health  service  2,652  patients 
(age  17  and  under)  from  July  1.  1981  through 
February,  1982.  This  represents  14%  of  its 
total  number  of  users.  This  sort  of  regu- 
latory federal  mandate  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  reduction  in  federal  funds 
for  the  program  and  the  concept  of  federal- 
ism. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  more  effective 
mechanism  could  be  established  within  the 
Title  X  program  requirements  to  address  the 
Secretary's  concern  and  ensure  that  grantees 
encourage  adolescents  to  discuss  their  situa- 
tion with  their  parent(s)  or  guardian.  The 
BCHS  Program  Guidelines  for  Project  Grants 
for  Family  Planning  Services  has  two  areas 
where  this  could  be  addressed. 

Section  8.2  of  Part  II  is  concerned  with  the 
counseling  component  of  a  project.  It  is  non- 
specific as  to  how  this  is  to  be  handled  for  an 
adolescent. 

Section  8.7  of  Part  II  is  concerned  with  the 
adolescent  services  of  a  project.  It  simply 
states  that  "counselors  should  encourage 
young  clients  to  discuss  their  needs  with 
parents  or  other  family  members". 

Our  suggestion  is  that  Section  8.7  could  be 
changed  to  "counselors  must  encourage 
young  clients  to  discuss  their  needs  with 
parents  or  other  family  members"  and  that 
this  could  as  easily  be  included  within  the 
counseling  section  8.2. 

We've  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment concerning  HHS  consideration  of  the 
revision  of  Title  X  regulations.  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  serious  reconsideration  of  our 
recommendation  concerning  the  effective  de- 
livery of  family  planning  services  to  adoles- 
cents. 

Sincerely. 

Carolyn  S.  Adams. 
Director,  Iowa  Family 

Planning  Program. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, Department  of  Social 
Services, 

Boston,  MA,  May  19, 1982. 
Ms.  Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  proposed  regulations  re- 
quiring Title  X-funded  family  planning  clin- 
ics to  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
unemancipated  minors  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing prescription  contraceptives.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  wishes  to  express  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Regulation  and 
urges  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  re- 
spects the  paramount  Importance  of  parental 
Involvement  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
services  to  adolescents  and  families  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country.  D.S.S.  Regulations,  Standards  of 
Practice  and  policies  all  require  our  social 
workers  to  involve  parents  in  decisions  af- 
fecting their  adolescent's  lives.  At  the  same 


time,  we  believe  that  mandating  parental  in- 
volvement might  result  in  youth  failing  to 
access  needed  social  services. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  a  permanent  plan  for 
children  and  young  adults  in  its  care  and 
custody.  The  goal,  whenever  possible,  is  to 
help  children  remain  with  their  biological 
families.  However,  many  of  these  high  risk 
adolescents  have  very  poor  communication 
with  their  parents.  The  objective  of  the  De- 
partment is  to  bring  families  together.  We 
feel  the  proposed  notification  regulations 
could  serve  to  put  parents  against  one  an- 
other, adolescent  against  parents,  as  well  as 
families  against  the  services  they  seek  in  the 
community. 

In  addition,  we  fear  that  these  proposed 
Regulations  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
utilization  of  family  planning  services  by 
adolescents,  resulting  in  increased  rates  of 
unwanted  and  premature  pregnancies. 

The  effect  of  discouraging  the  adolescent 
from  receiving  family  planning  services  has 
further  implications.  Without  contraception, 
the  health  of  the  sexually  active  teenager 
would  be  at  greater  risk.  Current  research 
indicates  that  the  risk  associated  with  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth  is  five  times  greater 
than  the  risks  of  complications  from  contra- 
ceptives such  as  the  pill. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  views 
family  planning  services  as  preventive  in  na- 
ture. By  using  family  planning,  the  adoles- 
cent is  more  likely  to  avoid  the  health,  so- 
cial and  economic  consequences  of  teenage 
pregnancy  including  welfare  dependency, 
medical  complications,  family  instability 
and  child  abuse.  These  costs  are  high  to  soci- 
ety as  well  as  to  both  of  the  adolescent  par- 
ents, their  infants  and  families. 

We  believe  that  the  costs  incurred  are  too 
high  to  risk  the  unwillingness  of  the  adoles- 
cent to  access  family  planning  services  due 
to  parental  notification  requirements.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  guidelines  that 
would  encourage  parental  involvement.  We 
urge  you  to  reconsider  the  proposed  Regula- 
tions to  require  parental  notification  for 
family  planning  services. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  W.  Moore, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Programs. 

Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health. 

Jackson.  MS.  March  11. 1982. 
Secretary  Richard  Schweiker. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Hu- 
bert H.   Humphrey   Building.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Schweiker:  I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Title  X  regulations  for  family 
planning  services  to  unemancipated  minors. 
As  you  may  or  may  not  know.  Mississippi 
has  a  strong  family  planning  program  which 
is  statewide  in  nature  and  is  basically  the 
major  health  care  resource  for  contraceptive 
services  to  both  teenagers  and  disadvantaged 
patients. 

To  further  complicate  this  issue  we  are 
faced  with  health  problems  of  staggering 
proportions.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Washington,  DC  and  our  teenage 
pregnancy  rate  is  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
Even  though  these  statistics  are  astounding, 
without  the  active  family  planning  program 
presently  in  place,  they  probably  would  be 
worse.  I  feel  that  to  require  grantees  to  pro- 
vide notification  to  the  parents  of 
unemancipated  minors  and  to  document  that 
such  notification  was  received  would  se- 
verely effect  services  within  this  state.  With- 


out question  a  significant  number  of  teens 
would  no  longer  seek  contraceptive  services 
through  our  clinics.  We  do  not  provide  either 
abortions  or  abortion  counseling  and  feel, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  of  these  changes 
would  be,  indeed,  more  unwanted  preg- 
nancies among  this  very  vulnerable  group. 
The  regulations  as  proposed  would  have  the 
effect  of  tossing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water  in  many  state  family  planning  pro- 
grams. We  have  worked  for  the  last  ten  years 
to  try  and  put  together  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram of  family  planning  services  which  not 
only  has  been  acceptable  to  the  federal  au- 
thorities but  also  has  been  quite  acceptable 
with  our  own  state  officials.  Unless  we  get 
our  teenage  pregTiancy  rate  under  control  we 
will  never  solve  many  of  the  economic  and 
health  problems  (such  as  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rate)  which  plague  us. 

We,  therefore,  very  much  oppose  the  new 
proposed  regulations  and  fee!  that  this  would 
severely  damage  services  currently  avail- 
able. In  addition,  our  state  does  have  a  stat- 
ute providing  for  services  to  unemancipated 
minors  without  parental  consent.  Therefore, 
the  proposed  regulations  would  also  appear 
to  be  in  conflict  with  current  state  intent  re- 
garding the  availability  of  family  planning 
services.  We  hope  that  you  will  take  our 
comments  into  serious  consideration  before 
making  any  changes. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  Earl  Fox. 

Chief,  Bureau  of 
Personal  Health  Services. 

Department  of  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences, 
Helena,  MT,  April  20, 1982. 
Marjory  Mecklenbltig. 
Acting  Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  Room  72SH,  200  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mecklenburg:  The  following 
are  comments  on  the  proposed  regulations 
governing  the  program  for  family  planning 
services  funded  under  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act.   The   proposed   regula- 
tions are  designed  to  override  state  laws, 
particularly  if  state  laws  are  more  permis- 
sive than  the  federal  standard.  It  should  be 
the  option  of  a  local  program  to  decide  what 
standards    should    be    followed    relating    to 
service   adolescents.    The   recommendations 
should  only  be  recommendations,  leaving  en- 
forcement a  prerogative  at  the  local  level. 

1.  The  proposed  regulations  are  more  re- 
strictive than  the  amendment  included 
under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  The  language  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  "encourage"  programs 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  appropriate 
ways  of  involving  family  members  in  each 
individual  situation,  not  to  require  any  spe- 
cific policy  in  this  regard. 

If  finalized,  the  proposed  regulations  could 
result  in  a  lawsuit  by  family  planning  orga- 
nizations on  statutory  grounds— the  intent 
of  the  law  is  not  being  followed.  Court  rul- 
ing^s  have  affirmed  the  right  of  mature  mi- 
nors to  consent  to  their  own  contraceptive 
services,  despite  attempts  by  lawmakers  to 
Impose  parental  consent  and  notification 
laws  in  the  name  of  preserving  the  family 
and  maintaining  parental  control. 

2.  Results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Alan 
Guttmacher  Institute  strongly  suggests  that 
laws  requiring  notification  have  little  bene- 
fit to  teenagers  or  society,  but  serve  instead 
to  exacerbate  the  very  serious  problem  asso- 
ciated with  teenage  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth that  we  already  face.  (The  study  was 
done  regarding  the  issue  of  what  a  patient 


would  do  If  parental  notification  were  re- 
quired by  family  planning  programs.)  It  is 
possible  that  these  adolescents  would  resort 
to  less  effective  non-prescription  contracep- 
tives or  no  contraceptives,  significantly  in- 
creasing their  chances  of  experiencing  an  un- 
intended pregnancy. 

If  the  proposed  regulations  are  finalized,  it 
is  estimated  that  in  Montana  609  young  pa- 
tients would  stop  using  effective  contracep- 
tive methods  if  their  parents  were  notified. 
This  could  result  in  more  adolescent  preg- 
nancies, high  risk  births  and  abortions. 

3.  The  proposed  regulations  infringe  on  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  have  access  to  med- 
ical care  and  privacy. 

4  The  proposed  regulations  would  dis- 
criminate both  against  women  and  poor 
teenagers  because  (1)  prescription  contracep- 
tives are  used  only  by  women  and;  (2)  sexu- 
ally active  female  teenagers  with  incomes 
above  the  poverty  level  could  obtain  con- 
fidential help  from  private  physicians. 

5.  Why  is  DHHS  increasing  regulations  for 
family  planning  in  a  time  where  the  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  decrease  regulations 
in  programs?  Implementation  of  these  regu- 
lations would  be  costly  and  would  require 
more  staff  administrative  time  and  unneces- 
sary paperwork. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  issue  and  please  contact  me  If 
you  need  any  further  information. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Drynan.  M.D., 

Director. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  Depart- 
ment OF  Health  and  Welfare. 
Division  of  Pubuc  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

Concord.  NH.  February  4,  1982. 
Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Room  725H.  200  Independence 
Avenue,  SW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  will  be  proposing  new 
Title  X  Regulations  mandating  family  par- 
ticipation. 

The  New  Hampshire  Family  Planning  Pro- 
gram, a  program  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Health  Services,  currently  serves  over  16,000 
women  annually  for  comprehensive  medical, 
social  and  educational  services.  Of  the 
women  served,  74%  fall  within  150%  of  the 
CSA  poverty  guidelines;  19%  are  17  years  of 
age  or  younger.  Based  on  program  data  for 
the  last  six  months,  100%  of  all  adolescents 
received  counseling  prior  to  any  medical 
services  being  provided.  At  this  session, 
teens  were  helped  to  explore  the  realities  of 
the  decisions  they  were  making,  and  were 
urged  to  discuss  them  with  their  parents. 

A  recent  national  study  indicated  that  25% 
of  teens  seeking  family  planning  services 
would  not  have  enrolled  in  clinics  if  parental 
notification  was  necessary.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire experience  indicates  that  this  percent- 
age may  be  low.  However,  using  the  more 
conservative  figure,  at  least  770  teens  would 
not  have  obtained  family  planning  services 
last  year,  and  increased  their  risks  of  an  un- 
planned pregnancy. 

The  proposed  regulations  will  discourage 
adolescents  from  using  this  program.  But.  it 
would  be  false  to  assume  that  less  accessible 
birth  control  methods  will  discourage  and  re- 
duce teen  sexual  activity.  On  the  national 
average,  teenagers  are  sexually  active  12 
months  prior  to  their  first  visit  to  a  family 
planning  program.  Approximately  one-third 
schedule  their  first  appointment  for  a  preg- 
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nancy  test.  Of  the  pregnancies  that  are  car- 
ried to  term,  a  high  percentage  of  infants  are 
kept  by  the  teen  mother,  which  increases  the 
cycle  of  dependency  on  other  social  welfare 
programs. 

The  proposed  requirement  for  parental  no- 
tification within  10  days  appears  to  conflict 
with  Section  59.11  of  the  Federal  Register 
(Volume  45,  No.  108)  which  protects  the  con- 
fidentiality of  all  family  planning  patients. 
Services  must  not  be  disclosed  without  the 
patient's  consent  to  ensure  privacy  for  this 
sensitive  service.  The  assurances  of  confiden- 
tiality are  of  particular  concern  to  adoles- 
cent clients,  and  if  not  in  place,  would  dis- 
courage one-quarter  from  obtaining  the  edu- 
cation and  counseling  available  through  this 
program. 

Family  planning  services  must  also  be  pro- 
vided without  regard  to  age  and  sex  (Section 
59.5(4)).  Since  prescriptive  services  are  only 
used  by  women,  female  adolescents  would  be 
the  only  clients  affected  by  these  regula- 
tions. Male  teens,  who  share  equal  respon- 
sibility, would  be  exempt.  While  there  is  an 
age  limitation  proposed  in  these  regrulations. 
would  familial  consent  for  any  woman  desir- 
ing birth  control  be  a  natural  extension  in 
the  future? 

The  outlines  definition  change  for  low-In- 
come families  would  further  hamper  adoles- 
cents from  obtaining  these  necessary  serv- 
ices. Most  children  are  not  privy  to  their 
family's  exact  financial  status,  nor  do  they 
have  access  to  the  W2  forms  filed  by  their 
parents.  This  is  viewed  as  an  excessive  re- 
striction of  clients  in  need  of  help. 

At  this  time,  there  are  no  state  regulations 
requiring  parental  notification.  This  new 
federal  requirement  would  create  additional 
administrative  monitoring  and  paperwork  on 
both  the  state  and  local  level.  Letters  to 
3,000  parents  would  cost  over  $600  in  postage 
alone.  At  a  time  when  limited  dollars  must 
be  maximized  for  direct  services,  this  seems 
an  unnecessary  expense. 

Last  year,  260  cases  of  sexually  transmit- 
ted disease  in  patients  19  years  or  younger 
were  reported  to  the  N.H.  Bureau  of  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Control.  Half  of  these  cases 
were  from  public  clinics;  the  youngest  was  9 
years  of  age.  Patient  records  in  N.H.  must  be 
maintained  for  seven  years  past  the  age  of 
majority.  T;:e  effort  in  maintaining  con- 
fidential files  and  information  on  130  individ- 
uals per  year  for  reporting  purposes  is  unrea- 
sonable. The  problems  inherent  with  record 
storage  and  maintaining  confidentiality  for 
a  long  period  of  time  are  Immense.  The  proc- 
ess of  exceptions  would  be  time,  personnel 
and  dollar  intensive  in  this  state. 

Family  Planning  services  provide  the  ini- 
tial experience  with  primary  health  provid- 
ers for  many  teenagers  in  N.H.;  the  role  this 
program  plays  in  teaching  individual  respon- 
sibility and  improving  health  habits  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Health  screening  compo- 
nents for  immunization,  VD,  cancer  and  nu- 
trition, combined  with  thorough  medical 
screening  for  problems  prior  to  prescription 
help  ensure  that  these  young  women  will  be 
healthy  citizens  and  mothers  in  the  future. 
While  the  parental  concerns  for  children 
using  medications  is  legitimate,  the  long- 
term  medical  and  social  consequences  of  an 
unplanned  pregnancy  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  familial  participation  in  at  least  26%  of 
the  cases. 

These  proposed  regulations,  over  time, 
would  increase  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  in 
N.H.,  which  has  been  decreasing  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Title  X  program.  This,  in 
turn,  would  increase  the  incidence  of  low 
birth    weight    births,    infant   deaths,    child 


abuse,  birth  defects  and  increase  the  state 
burden  for  medical  assistance,  housing,  food 
stamps,  and  other  welfare  costs.  For  these 
reasons,  the  State  of  N.H.,  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  proposed  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  counseling  currently  provided  through 
Title  X  Family  Planning  agencies,  combined 
with  intensive  efforts  to  increase  parental  ef- 
fectiveness as  sex  educators,  are  the  logical 
and  practical  method  of  meeting  the  Con- 
gressional intent  of  this  amendment.  Addi- 
tional funds  should  be  earmarked  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  proven  programs  that 
allow  teens  and  families  to  open  communica- 
tion around  the  Issues  of  adolescent  sexual- 
ity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edgar  J.  Helms,  Jr., 
Commissioner.  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
Department  of  Human  Resources, 

Raleigh.  NC.  March  U.  1982 
Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  I  have  already 
communicated  to  Secretary  Schweiker  my 
opposition  to  proposed  Title  X  regulations 
requiring  parental  notification  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  unemancipated  minors.  With  the  for- 
mal period  for  public  comment  now  under- 
way, I  am  writing  to  you  with  even  stronger 
concerns.  The  earlier  draft  of  the  regulations 
carried  the  very  serious  likelihood  of  dis- 
couraging sexually  active  adolescents  from 
seeking  needed  health  services  and  increas- 
ing the  incidence  of  pregnancy  in  an  age 
group  vulnerable  to  significant  health  and 
social  risks  associated  with  early  childbear- 
ing.  The  regulations  in  their  published  form 
are  frankly  beyond  belief  in  terms  of  the 
lengths  to  which  you  would  propose  to  go  in 
creating  barriers  for  adolescents  seeking  to 
take  responsible  action  in  matters  of  fertil- 
ity control.  For  the  service  provider,  they 
present  an  administrative  nightmare  with 
respect  both  to  extremely  burdensome  record 
keeping  requirements  and  the  added  inves- 
tigatory role  of  discovering  "substantial 
grounds"  for  waiver  of  the  notification  re- 
quirement that  might  be  warranted  in  indi- 
vidual situations. 

I  maintain  the  view  that  there  is  nothing 
positive  to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. Restriction  of  confidential  access  to 
reproductive  health  care  services  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  sexual  activ- 
ity among  adolescents.  There  is  broad  agree- 
ment among  my  colleagues  in  the  medical 
profession  on  this  point.  You  and  I  are  both 
aware  of  the  opposition  which  has  been 
voiced  by  representative  organizations  in- 
cluding the  AMA,  ACOG,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

The  proposed  regulations  represent  an  af- 
front to  qualified  health  care  providers  who 
do  take  seriously  the  obligation  to  work 
with  adolescents  in  encouraging  family  in- 
volvement and  who  are  quite  able  to  make 
reasoned  judgments  concerning  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  parental  notifica- 
tion may  be  appropriate.  Fortunately  for  us 
in  North  Carolina,  our  State  legislators  have 
recognized  this  kind  of  professional  com- 
petency and  have  legislated  accordingly. 

I  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  com- 
municated to  Secretary  Schweiker.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  are  regressive  and  ill-con- 


ceived. Our  state  does  not  need  or  desire  this 
kind  of  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Sarah  T.  Morrow, 

Secretary. 

North  Carolina 
Department  of  Administration, 

Raleigh.  NC.  April  20.  1982. 
Ms.  Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Room  725H.  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  200  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  SW..  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg:  I  am  writing  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Task 
Force  on  Women  and  the  Law.  Our  task  force 
is  composed  of  twenty-six  professional  peo- 
ple from  across  the  State,  including  four 
members  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly,  nine 
Attorneys  and  two  District  Court  Judges.  On 
April  17,  1982  we  met  and  discussed  the  "reg- 
ulations for  federal  funded  family  planning 
clinics  that  will  require  clinics  to  notify  par- 
ents when  teens  under  18  receive  prescription 
methods  of  birth  control."  We  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  this  regulation  and  feel  that  if  it 
does  go  into  effect  that  it  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  family. 

The  regulation  will  not  encourage  "family 
participation"  as  is  the  intent.  It  will,  how- 
ever. Increase  the  now  alarming  rate  of  teen- 
age pregnancy,  the  rate  of  abortions  and  will 
increase  the  number  of  unwanted  children, 
many  of  whom  will  be  categorized  as  the 
"truly  needy"  on  our  welfare  rolls. 

Again  we  oppose  this  regulation  and  en- 
courage its  removal  from  the  federal  regula- 
tions. Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Miriam  J.  Dorsey. 
Executive  Director. 

South  Carolina  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Con- 
trol. 

Columbia.  SC.  March  2.  1982. 
Marjory  Mecklenburg, 
Acting  Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  Room  725H.  200  Independence 
Avenue,  SW..  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mecklenburg;  This  letter  is  in 
response  to  the  proposed  regulations  requir- 
ing that  parents  be  notified  when  teens  uti- 
lize Title  X  family  planning  services. 

The  regulations  were  discussed  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1982,  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Health.  The  Board  passed  the 
following  resolution; 

"Whereas  we  find  the  proposed  regulations 
for  notification  of  parents  of  unemancipated 
minors  receiving  family  planning  services  to 
be  violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  de- 
structive to  families,  and  punitive  to  our 
youth,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations  are  like- 
ly to  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
already  alarmingly  high  teenage  pregnancy 
rate,  and 

Whereas,  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  pro- 
gram to  implement  these  regulations  in  any 
reasonable  way. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that; 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Control  express  the  opposition  of  the 
Board  of  these  regulations  to  Secretary 
Schweiker  immediately." 

South  Carolina  has  a  serious  teenage  preg- 
nancy problem.  In  1980  there  were  4,290  births 
to  girls  seventeen  years  and  younger  and 
1,820  abortions  to  girls  in  the  same  age 
group. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  following  reasons; 


1.  The  regulations  do  not  address  the  very 
real  and  complex  problem  we  face  in  our 
communities  regarding  teenage  sexuality 
and  pregnancy.  In  a  national  study  it  was  es- 
timated that  If  such  requirements  were  In 
place.  36%  of  the  teenagers  now  coming  for 
family  planning  services  would  drop  out.  In 
South  Carolina  that  would  put  approxi- 
mately 4.000  girls  at  greater  risk  of  preg- 
nancy. Even  if  only  a  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber actually  experience  a  pregnancy,  it  is  far 
too  high  a  risk.  Thirty  percent  of  preg- 
nancies to  girls  seventeen  and  younger  in 
South  Carolina  result  in  induced  abortion.  It 
is  clear  that  these  regulations  will  result  in 
increased  births  and  abortions  to  teens. 

2.  Only  one  in  seven  teenagers  come  for 
contraception  before  they  initiate  sexual  ac- 
tivity. Four  in  ten  come  because  they  think 
they  are  already  pregnant.  It  seems  obvious 
that  notification  of  parents  after  the  fact  is 
doing  far  too  little,  too  late.  If  we  want  to  be 
effective,  we  need  to  work  with  parents  to 
help  them  understand  the  problem  and  learn 
how  to  talk  with  their  children. 

3.  The  regulations  would  impose  an  abso- 
lutely impossible  administrative  burden  on  a 
program  already  facing  funding  decreases. 
The  cost  would  be  thousands  of  dollars  in 
this  state  alone.  Even  if  a  teenager  stated 
that  her  parents  were  aware  of  her  visit  to 
the  clinic,  we  would  still  have  to  go  through 
an  elaborate  process  of  notification  and  ver- 
ification. That  is  redundant  and  unneces- 
sary. We  estimate  the  cost  of  postage  alone 
would  be  over  S15.000  if  we  only  send  one  no- 
tification per  client  a  year.  We  assume  that 
each  visit  during  the  year  would  require  no- 
tification so  the  cost  would  multiply.  We  can 
not  even  estimate  the  personnel  time  and 
cost  involved. 

4.  These  regulations  would  divert  scarce  re- 
sources from  serving  all  our  clients  and  most 
likely  result  in  refusing  many  older  women 
service.  We  can  not  afford  that  in  a  state 
faced  with  so  many  serious  perinatal  health 
problems. 

5.  Family  Planning  Projects  have  always 
attempted  to  deal  with  families  in  a  positive 
way.  These  regulations  will  reduce  our  credi- 
bility with  teens  and  the  community.  They 
will  act  as  a  barrier  to  teens  coming  for 
other  services,  such  as.  pregnancy  testing 
and  V.D.  services. 

6.  The  regulations  allow  us  to  make  excep- 
tions in  cases  where  physical  harm  would  re- 
sult from  the  notification.  How  can  staff  pos- 
sibly make  that  decision?  If  the  attempt  is 
to  involve  the  family  in  the  care  of  teens  and 
decrease  the  role  of  project  staff,  then  this  is 
a  very  inconsistent  provision.  It  will  force  us 
to  make  value  judgrments  about  which  fami- 
lies are  appropriate  to  involve  and  put  us 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  family  decision. 
Those  high  risk  families  are  exactly  the  ones 
we  need  to  work  with  most  closely. 

7.  Finally,  1  believe  that  these  regulations 
do  not  follow  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  all 
want  to  address  the  problem  and  we  feel  that 
families  need  to  be  involved  in  the  care  of 
their  children;  however,  these  regulations 
will  not  do  that.  They  will  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready very  serious  problem. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Control  Board  and  my  staff,  I 
urge  you  to  reconsider  and  withdraw  these 
regulations.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with 
you  and  look  forward  to  finding  more  realis- 
tic, innovative,  and  productive  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  our  youth. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  Jackson.  M.D., 

Commissioner. 


OFFICE  of  the  Governor, 

State  of  Vermont, 
Montpelier.  VT,  March  30.  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  Building,  200  Independ- 
ence Avenue  SW.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Schweiker:  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proposed  regulations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  February  22  that  would  require 
parental  notifications  for  minors  receiving 
prescription  contraceptive  services  under 
Title  X  Federal  Family  Planning  Programs. 

These  regulations  are  likely  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  teenagers  discontinue 
family  planning  services.  These  teenagers, 
already  sexually  active,  would  turn  to  less 
effective  birth  control  methods,  or  no  birth 
control  methods,  and  this  would  result  in  in- 
creased teenage  pregnancies. 

I  strenuously  support  the  involvement  of 
families  in  decisions  affecting  the  health  and 
reproduction.  Family  planning  clinics  in 
Vermont  do  encourage  family  discussion  and 
participation  through  a  number  of  sexuality 
and  family  life  education  courses  for  both 
teenagers  and  their  parents.  However,  the 
Imposition  of  a  mandatory  requirement  is 
likely  to  discourage  those  who  need  these 
services  most. 

I  suggest  that  the  regulations  be  modified 
so  that  they  contain  provisions  that  would 
encourage  parental  notification  and  provide 
methods  of  assurance  be  developed  locally. 
This  is  consonant  with  our  shared  interest  in 
making  the  states  responsible  for  public 
health  programs  and  allowing  the  necessary 
administrative  nexibllity  to  administer  fam- 
ily planning  services.  Such  a  policy  will  as- 
sist us  in  Vermont  in  meeting  our  public 
health  objectives,  which  include  reduction  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  education  of  both 
teenagers  and  their  families  in  reproductive 
health. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Snelling, 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Richmond,  VA.  January  13.  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Schweiker;  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  you  have  under  consid- 
eration the  issuance  of  regulations  which 
would  require  parental  notification  of  family 
planning  services  provided  to  minors  in  clin- 
ics supported  by  federal  funds. 

Virginia  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
confidentiality  between  the  physician  and 
the  minor  patient  for  treatment  of  venereal 
or  contagious  diseases,  birth  control,  preg- 
nancy and  family  planning;  substance  abuse; 
and  mental  or  emotional  disturbances.  Sex- 
ual sterilization  is  a  specific  exemption. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Virginia  law  has 
been  amended  four  times  but  the  question  of 
a  requirement  of  parental  notification  has 
never  been  presented.  This.  I  believe,  reflects 
support  of  the  concept  of  the  minor  consent 
law  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  un- 
derstanding of  the  serious  health  con- 
sequence which  might  be  suffered  should  mi- 
nors fail  to  seek  treatment  because  of  paren- 
tal notification. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  retention 
of  confidentiality  between  the  physician  and 
the  minor  patient  is  critical  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  many  of  our  young  citi- 


zens. For  many,  the  proposed  new  federal 
regulations  would  jeopardize  their  future 
health. 

Jean  L.  Harris,  M.D. 

State  of  Wyoming.  Department 
OF  Health  and  Social  Services, 

Cheyenne.  WY,  June  9. 1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  Building.  Wctshington, 
DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Schweiker;  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  convey  to  you  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  opposed  to  the  projwsed 
DHHS  regulations  mandating  parental  noti- 
fication for  minors  receiving  services  under 
the  Title  X  federal  family  planning  program. 
We  believe  that  such  a  regulation  will  dis- 
courage teenagers  from  obtaining  needed 
family  planning  information,  increase  un- 
wanted and  unplanned  pregnancies,  and  ex- 
ceeds the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  rule  will  in- 
crease the  communication  between  adoles- 
cents and  their  parents  but  will,  in  fact,  have 
just  the  opposite  effect.  We  believe  it  will 
create  an  underground  market  for  birth  con- 
trol pills,  for  example,  and  that  19  and  20 
year  old  females  will  be  obtaining  pills  for 
their  younger  sisters. 

In  summary,  we  hope  you  will  accept  this 
letter  as  Wyoming's  formal  objection  to  this 
rule. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  H.  Torvik, 

Director. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. We  have  debated  this  Issue.  We 
know  from  the  debates  we  have  had  on 
title  X,  over  a  very  considerable  period 
of  time,  about  how  we  can  best  try  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  results  of  the 
deterioration  in  family  values,  that 
this  is  a  very  complex  issue  that  defies 
any  simple,  easy  solution.  As  H.L. 
Mencken  said,  "There  is  always  an 
easy  solution  to  every  human  prob- 
lem— neat,  plausible,  and  wrong." 

We  have  just  heard  that  now. 

I  must  say.  for  those  who  understand 
what  is  happening  to  many  of  the 
young  people,  and  make  the  strong  and 
powerful  case  about  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  these  young,  teenage  girls  are 
lost — in  terms  of  their  own  emotional 
feelings — ignored,  abused,  and  denied 
the  real  sense  of  a  nurturing  life  and 
community.  All  of  this  remains  a  cer- 
tain challenge  to  us  as  a  humane  and 
decent  society.  It  is  a  challenge  to  fam- 
ilies, to  communities,  to  the  churches, 
to  all  of  us  in  our  society. 

I  think  that  was  the  essence  which 
the  President  was  talking  about  the 
other  evening.  That  was  what  I  think  is 
the  challenge  for  us  as  a  country,  a 
people  who  are  concerned  about  this 
enormously  tragic,  difficult,  and  explo- 
sive problem  we  are  facing  in  so  many 
communities  around  the  country.  That 
is  out  there.  We  have  to  address  it.  In 
many  respects  we  are  hopeful  the  un- 
derlying legislation  may  have  some  im- 
pact on  it  by  giving  young  people  who 
are  challenged  intellectually  and  chal- 
lenged through  their  learning  experl- 
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ence  and  inspired  by  teachers,  inspired 
by  the  change  of  curriculum,  a  chance 
to  become  interested  in  learning  and  to 
get  the  sense  of  self-esteem  and  self- 
value,  to  make  a  judgment  and  deci- 
sion about  the  course  that  their  lives 
are  going  to  take.  That  is  what  we 
hope  to  do.  We  hope  to  reduce  the 
kinds  of  tragic  lifestyles  that  in  so 
many  instances  have  children  beget- 
ting children,  begetting  children,  be- 
getting children.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  have  at  least  some 
impact,  even  a  measurable  impact, 
through  the  underlying  legislation  that 
is  before  us.  But  this  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  V2}/2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  withhold  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  If  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  if  he 
is  not  going  to  make  any  further  com- 
ments, then  I  will  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  alternative  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Jeffords  and  myself,  and  make  a  very 
brief  comment. 

I  will  make  that  comment  at  the 
present  time.  Effectively,  it  will  be  the 
language  that  says  that:  To  the  extent 
practical,  entities  which  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  distribution  of  con- 
traceptives to  minors  shall  develop 
procedures  to  encourage  family  partici- 
pation in  such  programs. 

It  will  emphasize  "to  the  extent  prac- 
tical." It  will  probably  have  one  stand- 
ard out  in  my  own  State  in  Concord 
and  Lexington,  MA;  you  will  have  an- 
other one  in  Roxbury,  MA. 

I  think  we  have  seen  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  seems  to  me  the  best 
way  to  go.  We  will  continue  to  monitor 
that  provision.  We  are  always  glad  to 
get  information  from  any  of  our  col- 
leagues about  how  this  measure  is 
being  implemented — its  strengths,  its 
weaknesses.  We  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  that  alternative. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  no  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time  so  we 
will  get  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  that,  yes,  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  All  time  has  expired  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1393 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], for  himself  and  Mr.  Jeffords,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1393. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  ensure  that  all  federally  funded  pro- 
-ams which  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
contraceptive  devices  to  unemanclpated  mi- 
nors develop  procedures  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  practical,  family  participation  in 
such  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  offer 
that  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Sen- 
ator Jeffords. 

This  language  here  is,  I  think,  the  re- 
sult of  prior  debates,  discussions, 
votes,  and  also  represents  the  existing 
law  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  on 
our  committee,  has  been  functioning 
and  working  effectively. 

We  did  not  have  it  brought  to  our  at- 
tention— and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  by  any  number  of  our  colleagues — 
that  the  practical  results  of  this  kind 
of  language  is  not  effective  in  meeting 
a  complex,  difficult,  and  challenging 
issue. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
membership  on  that  particular  lan- 
guage. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Department  of  Edu- 
cation or  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  funds  for  the  distribu- 
tion or  provision  of  contraceptive  de- 
vices to  adolescents  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  their  parent. 

First,  this  amendment  is  overbroad. 
It  seeks  to  limit  the  use  of  funds  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Education.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
forum  in  which  to  debate  or  limit  the 
use  of  DHHS  funds.  This  is  a  bill  that 
is  devoted  to  the  President's  education 
Goals  2000  Program,  and  I  think  we 
should  try  to  stick  to  that. 

As  it  relates  to  this  bill  and  edu- 
cation programs  in  general,  then,  this 
amendment  is  a  clear  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
the  school  health  clinic  in  a  critically 
important  area:  reproductive  counsel- 
ing and  services. 

In  my  view,  school-based  clinics  deal 
effectively  not  only  with  such  issues  as 
nutrition  and  physical  fitness,  but  also 
with  the  prevention  of  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  and  unintended  preg- 
nancies. Many  clinics  provide  needed 
health  services  as  well  ajs,  counseling 
and  referral.  These  clinics,  which  are 
often  on-site,  give  kids  a  safe  place  to 
go  for  health  care  and  counseling,  and 
allow  qualified  professionals  to  inter- 
vene much  earlier  in  a  crisis  than  they 
might  ordinarily  be  able  to  do. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  either 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the 


distribution  of  condoms  or  other  con- 
traceptive devices  in  a  school  setting. 
Rather,  it  is  my  view  that  such  sen- 
sitive decisions,  including  the  particu- 
lar health  services  that  a  school-based 
clinic  may  offer,  should  be  a  local  deci- 
sion, and  be  based  on  community  needs 
and  values.  This  amendment  would  ef- 
fectively prohibit  local  communities, 
through  their  school  health  clinics, 
from  addressing  the  health  needs  of  a 
particularly  vulnerable  and  hard-to- 
reach  population — adolescents.  I  think 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  foster  clin- 
ics which  have  the  support  of  the  local 
community  and  which  promise  impor- 
tant health  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  to  support  instead  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Senator  Kennedy,  which  will  ensure 
the  involvement  of  local  communities 
and  parents  in  deciding  which  services 
such  clinics  will  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
go  back  to  the  New  York  court  opinion 
from  the  New  York  appellate  division 
which  reversed  the  condom  program  in 
New  York  City. 

This  program  was  instituted,  as  I  un- 
derstand it — and  I  was  just  speaking 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  about  it— in 
the  New  York  City  schools  by  the 
former  chancellor  of  the  schools  who 
was  known  as  Condom  Joe  Fernandez. 
It  was  this  particular  condom  policy 
that  helped  lead  to  Mr.  Fernandez's 
dismissal. 

But  anyhow,  three  out  of  the  five 
judges  on  the  New  York  court  joined  in 
the  decree — and  I  think  I  need  to  read 
it,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  if  he  wants  to  elaborate  a  bit  be- 
cause the  decision  is  from  his  State 
and  his  court. 

The  holding  from  the  court  overturn- 
ing the  New  York  City  Schools' 
condom  policy  decreed: 

The  petitioner  parents  are  being  compelled 
by  State  authority  to  send  their  children 
into  an  environment  where  they  will  be  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged,  to  obtain  a  contra- 
ceptive device,  which  the  parents  disfavor  as 
a  matter  of  private  belief.  Because  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  parents  the  right  to  regu- 
late their  children's  sexual  behavior  as  best 
they  can.  not  only  must  a  compelling  State 
interest  be  found  supporting  the  need  for  the 
policy  at  issue,  but  that  policy  must  be  es- 
sential to  serving  that  interest  as  well.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  policy  is  essential.  No 
matter  how  laudable  its  purpose,  by  exclud- 
ing parental  involvement,  the  condom  avail- 
ability component  of  the  program 
impermissibly  trespasses  on  the  petitioners' 
parental  rights  by  substituting  the  [school 
authorities)  in  loco  parentis,  without  a  com- 
pelling necessity  therefore  *  *  *. 

Through  its  public  schools  the  City  of  New 
York  has  made  a  judgment  that  minors 
should  have  unrestricted  access  to  contra- 


ceptives, a  decision  which  is  clearly  within 
the  purview  of  the  petitioners'  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren, and  then  has  forced  that  judgment  on 
them.  •  *  * 

We  conclude  that  the  condom  availability 
component  of  the  [schools')  program  violates 
the  petitioner  [parents']  rights  to  direct  the 
upbringing  of  their  children. 

I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  Senator 
D'Amato  to  expound  on  that. 

I  also  happen  to  have  here  a  very  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times  on 
January  28.  The  headline  is:  "How  safe 
are  they?  Critics  are  now  asking."  The 
subject,  of  course,  is  condoms. 

Now  the  young  people  who  are  being 
given  these  condoms  without  their  par- 
ents knowing  anything  about  it  assume 
that  since  the  Government  is  giving 
them  the  condoms,  everything  must  be 
hunky-dory  and  they  are  safe.  And  be- 
cause it  is  politically  improper— politi- 
cally incorrect — to  talk  about  values 
and  morality,  and  so  forth,  they  as- 
sume, of  course,  that  it  is  the  thing  to 
do  because  they  see  it  on  television  all 
the  time  and  they  read  about  it  and 
they  say,  "Am  I  missing  out?  Why  not 
me?  Why  shouldn't  I  do  it?" 

But  nobody  in  the  school  says, 
"Look,  let  us  talk  about  values,  the 
risks  to  your  future,  the  possible  emo- 
tional hurt"  or  any  of  that.  That  is  po- 
litically incorrect.  The  officials  will 
not  talk  about  such  values  in  the 
schools.  But  they  will  say,  "You  can- 
not read  the  Bible.  You  cannot  pray. 
But  here,  have  a  condom." 

That  is  the  point  of  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says.  He  said  something 
about  26  States  approving  the  distribu- 
tion of  condoms  to  minors  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  Well,  fine,  but 
let  those  States  do  it  without  Federal 
funds.  If  those  schools  want  to  go  to 
their  own  legislatures  to  get  money  for 
such  activities,  I  bet  25  of  the  State 
legislatures  will  say,  "No  way,  Jose." 

You  see,  the  social  engineers  slide 
these  things  through  and  hope  no  one 
notices.  Well,  the  26  States  have  no 
right  to  do  things  with  Federal  money 
that  the  Congress  says  is  improper,  and 
I  believe  that  any  State  court,  cer- 
tainly in  North  Carolina,  would  say  ex- 
actly what  the  New  York  court  said— 
that  such  programs  violate  parents' 
rights.  I  believe  that  because  I  know 
exactly— I  think  I  do — how  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  North  Carolina  feel. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  going  to 
stop  shortly  because  I  want  to  hear 
Senator  D'Amato,  but  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  previously  re- 
ferred to  article  of  January  28,  1994,  in 
the  Washington  Times,  "How  safe  are 
they?  Critics  are  now  asking,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  28, 1994] 

How  Safe  Are  They?  CRrrics  Are  Now 

Asking 

(By  Joyce  Price) 

If  current  government  policy  is  any  indica- 
tion, condoms  must  have  become  a  lot  safer 
in  the  past  five  years. 

In  February  1989  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice task  force  Issued  a  warning  about  the 
risk  of  condom  failure. 

The  task  force,  which  included  representa- 
tives of  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  Prevention,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  warned  that  even  with  a  condom  any 
type  of  intercourse  with  a  person  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  is  so  hazard- 
ous that  "alternative  methods  of  expressing 
physical  intimacy"  should  be  considered,  ac- 
cording to  a  Los  Angeles  Times  article  the 
day  after  the  task  force  issued  its  report. 

Today,  federal  health  officials  say  condoms 
are  "highly  effective"  in  preventing  the 
transmission  of  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus,  which  causes  AIDS,  when 
used  "consistently  and  correctly." 

The  government  has  launched  an  $800,000 
condom  advertising  campaign  on  television 
and  radio.  Health  officials  describe  the  cam- 
paign as  an  HIV  "prevention  marketing  ini- 
tiative" aimed  at  young  people. 

The  public  service  announcements  tell  au- 
diences latex  condoms  will  protect  them 
from  HIV  infection.  Some  of  them  make  this 
statement  without  adding  the  caveat  about 
the  need  for  consistent  and  correct  usage. 

Critics  of  the  ad  campaign,  unveiled  this 
month  by  Health  and  Human  Services  Sec- 
reury  Donna  Shalala.  AIDS  czar  Kristine  M. 
Gebbie.  and  CDC  officials,  say  it  not  only 
nies  in  the  face  of  family  values,  but  ignores 
a  lot  of  solid  scientific  research  on  condom 
failure  rates. 

"Condoms  don't  prevent  HIV  transmission. 
*  *  *  They  just  reduce  risk."  said  W.  Shep- 
herd Smith  Jr.,  president  of  Americans  for  a 
Sound  AIDS/HIV  Policy,  a  group  that  has 
kept  track  of  much  of  the  research  on 
condoms. 

"It's  wrong  for  the  government  to  overpro- 
mote  something  that's  not  nearly  as  safe  as 
they  claim  when  we're  talking  about  a  fatal 
disease,"  he  said. 

His  protests  are  in  line  with  the  observa- 
tions of  Ronald  F.  Carey  and  other  research- 
ers at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
a  report  published  in  the  journal  Sexually 
Transmitted  Diseases  in  July  1992. 

The  FDA  researchers  found  that  "leakage 
of  HIV-sized  particles  through  latex  condoms 
was  detectable  for  as  many  as  29  of  the  89 
condoms  tested."  They  concluded  that 
condom  use  "substantially  reduces  but  does 
not  eliminate  the  risk  of  HIV  transmission." 

In  launching  the  ad  campaign.  Dr.  David 
Satcher,  director  of  the  CDC.  cited  a  Euro- 
pean study  presented  last  year  at  the  Inter- 
national AIDS  Conference  in  Berlin  that 
found  latex  condoms  had  a  "99  percent  plus" 
effectiveness  rate  in  preventing  HIV  trans- 
mission "when  used  consistently  and  cor- 
rectly." 

People  who  call  the  CDC's  AIDS  hot  line 
(800/342-AIDS)  are  told  about  two  recent  Eu- 
ropean studies— a  French-based  study  that 
recruited  couples  from  nine  countries  and  an 
Italian  study— that  found  a  0  percent  and  1.1 
percent  failure  rate,  respectively,  for  latex 
condoms  when  used  consistently. 

But  Tom  Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
Medical  Institute  for  Sexual  Health  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  said  he  wonders  why  federal 
health  officials  haven't  mentioned  a  late- 
1980s  study  by  University  of  Miami  research- 


ers "which  found  a  17  percent  condom  failure 
rate  over  an  18-month  period.  " 

And  he's  concerned  that  no  one  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
discussing  a  "meta-analysis"  of  condom  ef- 
fectiveness in  preventing  heterosexual  trans- 
mission of  HIV  that  was  published  last  year 
by  Susan  Weller  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch.  After  reviewing  U  published 
studies  of  condom  effectiveness,  "she  sug- 
gested there  was  a  31  percent  condom  failure 
rate."  Mr.  Smith  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view. 

"Condoms  will  not  eliminate  risk  of  sexual 
transmission,  and.  in  fact,  may  only  lower 
risk  somewhat,"  Miss  Weller  concluded  in 
her  report  in  the  British  journal  Social 
Science  Medicine. 

CM.  Roland,  the  editor  of  Rubber  Chem- 
istry and  Technology,  has  strong  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  latex  to  prevent  HIV 
transmission.  He  has  written  that  "the  rub- 
ber comprising  latex  condoms  has  intrinsic 
voids  about  5  microns  [0.0002  inch]  in  size. 
Since  this  is  roughly  10  times  smaller  than 
sperm,  the  latter  are  effectively  blocked  in 
ideal  circumstances.  *  *  *  Contrarily.  the 
AIDS  virus  is  only  0.1  microns  [0.000004  inch) 
in  size.  Since  this  is  a  factor  of  50  smaller 
than  the  voids  inherent  in  rubber,  the  virus 
can  readily  pass  through  the  condom  should 
it  find  such  a  passage. 

As  for  the  European  study  that  found  that 
no  HIV  transmission  by  infected  partners 
who  used  condoms.  Tom  Smith  noted  that 
the  researchers  could  only  get  half  of  the  245 
couples  who  participated  to  use  condoms 
faithfully. 

"These  people  should  have  been  highly  mo- 
tivated [to  reduce  sexual  risks]  because  they 
knew  their  partners  were  infected  with 
HIV,"  he  said.  "So  why  couldn't  they  get 
them  to  use  condoms  if  they  are  so  wonder- 
ful. And  if  you  can't  get  highly  motivated 
people  to  use  them,  how  are  you  supposed  to 
get  other  people  to  use  them?" 

W.  Shepherd  Smith  Jr.  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Italian  study,  which  found  a  1.1  percent 
failure  rate  among  those  who  always  used 
condoms.  22  women  were  on  the  pill. 

"They  didn't  use  condoms,  and  they  didn't 
get  infected"  by  their  infected  partners,  he 
said.  "Does  this  mean  the  pill  is  as  effective 
as  a  condom"  in  preventing  HIV  trans- 
mission? 

Even  groups  that  believe  the  condom  ad 
campaign  is  long  overdue  say  it's  missing 
crucial  information  needed  to  protect  people 
against  HIV  infection. 

"What's  the  deal  with  dancing  condom 
without  water-based  lubricant — essential  in- 
formation—a million-dollar  campaign  that 
doesn't  have  essential  information?"  Wayne 
Turner  of  ACT-UP  D.C.  asked  Miss  Shalala 
recently  after  interrupting  a  speech  she  was 
delivering  to  members  of  the  National  Abor- 
tion Rights  Action  League. 

In  one  ad,  a  packaged  condom  leaps  from  a 
dresser  drawer,  scurries  across  a  bedroom 
floor  and  wriggles  under  the  covers  with  an 
amorous  couple. 

ACT-UP  says  the  ads  should  make  it  clear 
that  condoms  must  be  used  only  with  water- 
based  lubricants  because  oil-based  lubricants 
cause  latex  condoms  to  deteriorate. 

The  protest  by  Mr.  Turner  was  one  of  two 
unwelcome  surprises  for  Miss  Shalala  after 
she  introduced  the  condom  ads.  The  other 
was  a  disclosure  that  Anthony  Kiedis,  lead 
singer  of  the  funk-rock  group  Red  Hot  Chill 
Peppers,  who  was  used  in  one  of  the  radio 
ads.  is  a  convicted  sex  offender. 

The  Kiedis  ad.  titled  "Naked,"  was  imme- 
diately pulled  from  the  campaign.  Federal 
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health  officials  said  the  ad  was  withdrawn 
before  it  aired.  But  officials  of  Americans  for 
a  Sound  AIDSHIV  Policy  said  they've  spo- 
ken to  people  who  heard  the  ad  on  the  radio. 

Sources  say  Miss  Shalala  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  government's  first  condom 
advertising  campaign. 

"Clearly,  she  was  the  one  behind  the  cur- 
rent initiative."  said  a  source  with  ties  to 
the  CDC. 

Shalala  spokesman  Victor  Zonana  said: 
"She  was  the  force  responsible  for  the  mes- 
sage that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  sexual 
spread  of  HIV  is  to  refrain  from  sex  *  *  *  but 
if  you  have  sex.  use  a  latex  condom  consist- 
ently and  correctly." 

But  critics  say  abstinence  messages  decid- 
edly take  a  back  seat  to  condom  promotion 
in  the  ad  campaign. 

And  two  of  the  three  television  public  serv- 
ice announcements  on  abstinence  in  the 
campaign  are  not  new.  The  male  and  female 
versions  of  the  ad.  titled  "We'll  Wait."  are 
recycled  from  the  CDC's  "America  Responds 
to  AIDS"  campaign  during  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations. 

And  some  critics  say  offering  condom  and 
abstinence  messages  sends  mixed  signals. 
"It's  like  handing  a  drug  addict  a  needle  and 
asking  him  not  to  use  drugs."  said  Tom 
Wykes.  executive  director  of  the  Catholic 
Campaign. 

ARE  CONDOMS  SAFE? 

Some  studies  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Department  didn't  mention  as  it  un- 
veiled its  new  condom  ad  campaign: 

Study  led  by  Dr.  Margaret  Fishl,  an  AIDS 
researcher  at  the  University  of  Miami,  found 
a  17  percent  condom  failure  rate  in  prevent- 
ing transmission  of  the  human  immuno- 
deflcency  virus  over  an  18-month  period. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam found  condoms  had  a  27  percent  com- 
bined slippage  and  breakage  rate  for  homo- 
sexual males  practicing  anal  sex.  Study  pub- 
lished in  British  Medical  Journal  on  July  11. 
1987. 

In  a  study  of  50  prostitutes,  researchers  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London  found  that 
those  engaged  in  anal  sex  said  condoms  split 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  time.  Released 
Dec.  21,  1985. 

Consumer  Reports,  in  its  March  1989  issue 
examining  40  different  latex  condom  models, 
found  32  had  maximum  failure  rates  of  1.5 
percent;  six  had  maximum  failure  rates  of  4 
percent;  and  two  had  failure  rates  of  up  to  10 
percent. 

A  study  using  two  brands  of  condoms,  pub- 
lished in  Family  Planning  Perspectives  in 
February  1992.  found  that  nearly  15  percent 
either  broke  or  slipped  off  the  penis  during 
intercourse. 

In  a  1993  review  of  11  published  studies  on 
condom  effectiveness  in  reducing  hetero- 
sexually  transmitted  HIV.  Susan  C.  Weller  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in 
Galveston  found  that  condoms  reduce  HIV 
infection  risk  by  approximately  69  percent. 

In  a  study  published  in  the  July/August 
1992  issue  of  the  journal  Sexually  Transmit- 
ted Diseases.  Ronald  F.  Carey  of  the  FDA 
found  that  "leakage  of  HIV-sized  particles 
through  latex  condoms  was  detectable  for  as 
many  as  29  of  the  89  condoms  used"  in  his  re- 
search. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
finish,  I  feel  the  record  should  reflect 
at  least  a  few  of  the  statistics  concern- 
ing the  rate  of  failure  of  condoms  as 
mentioned  in  the  Washington  Times 
article,  because  it  is  almost  criminal 
that    our    children    are    being    given 


condoms    without    being    told    about 
these  statistics. 

The  article  notes  that  a  study  led  by 
an  AIDS  researcher  at  the  University 
of  Miami.  Dr.  Margaret  Fishl,  found  a 
17-percent  condom  failure  rate  in  pre- 
venting HIV  transmission  over  the  18- 
month  period  of  her  study. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam in  1987  found  an  even  higher 
condom  failure  rate  of  27  percent  for 
homosexual  males. 

Another  study,  in  1992,  in  "Family 
Planning  Perspectives"— a  publication 
put  out  by  Planned  Parenthood,  by  the 
way— found  that  the  overall  failure 
rate  of  condoms  in  the  United  States  is 
15  percent. 

And  finally,  a  1993  review  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  of  11  different  studies 
published  on  the  effectiveness  of 
condoms  in  reducing  HIV  infection 
among  heterosexuals  found  that 
condoms  reduced  the  risks  of  HIV  in- 
fection by  just  69  percent— hardly  the 
100-percent  iron-clad  guarantee  our 
kids  are  led  to  believe  when  the  schools 
hand  the  condoms  out. 

Dr.  Theresa  Crenshaw,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Sex  Education  Counselors  and  Thera- 
pists summed  the  situation  up  way 
back  in  1987  when  she  testified  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  in  the 
House  and  said:  "Saying  that  use  of 
condoms  is  safe  sex  is  in  fact  playing 
Russian  Roulette.  A  lot  of  people  will 
die  in  this  dangerous  game." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  school  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  die  in  this  dan- 
gerous game  unless  the  Senate  votes  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  nonsense  of  handing 
out  condoms  to  children  in  the  schools 
without  parental  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  going  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  who 
will  discuss  the  appellant  court  opinion 
on  this  issue  from  his  State.  I  appre- 
ciate his  bringing  that  information  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  21  minutes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
forth  this  amendment  because  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  basic,  constitu- 
tional right  as  it  relates  to  parents  and 
parental  responsibility,  and  whether  or 
not  a  government,  even  with  a  well-in- 
tended purpose,  has  the  right  to  usurp 
that. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  say 
that  the  Second  Department  Appellate 
Division,  which  made  the  decision  af- 
fecting that  program  of  condom  dis- 
tribution in  the  public  schools  in  New 
York,  is  not  a  court  of  learned,  distin- 
guished jurists.  Some  might  say  lib- 
eral, or  even  ultraliberal,  but  let  me 
say  regardless  of  political  philosophy, 
as  it  relates  to  interpreting  the  law 
and  the  Constitution,  they  are  second 
to  none. 


I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  amicus  brief  filed  by  the  parents 
really  made  the  point  that  no  matter 
how  laudable  the  intent  or  the  purpose, 
the  parents  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  process,  because  otherwise  we 
could  do  that  with  any  number  of 
things. 

What  we  are  really  saying  here  is.  we 
should  not  be  imposing  programs  with 
Federal  dollars  whereby  the  rights  and 
obligations  and  duties  of  parents  will 
be  abridged,  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities will  be  cut  off,  will  be  terminated, 
they  will  have  no  say;  they  will  be  left 
out.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  business 
of  Government,  to  become  intrusive  in 
family  life  and  family  matters,  other 
than  seeing  to  it  youngsters  have  edu- 
cation, public  education,  sound  public 
education. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  New  York 
court's  opinion,  appellate  division  1993. 
It  says; 

The  petitioner  parents  are  being  compelled 
by  State  authority  to  send  their  children 
into  an  environment  where  they  will  be  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged,  to  obtain  a  contra- 
ceptive device  which  the  parents  disfavor  as 
a  right  of  private  belief.  Because  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  parents  the  right  to  regu- 
late their  children's  sexual  behavior  as  best 
they  can.  not  only  must  a  compelling  State 
interest  be  found  supporting  the  need  for  the 
policy  at  issue  but  that  policy 

And  this  is  important.  This  is  the 
court  speaking. 

must  be  essential  to  serving  that  interest  as 
well. 

The  court  went  on  to  say; 

We  do  not  find  that  the  policy  is  essential. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  say  it  is  essen- 
tial. So  if  it  is  a  matter  of  preserving 
the  child's  life,  we  have  had  the  deci- 
sions where  the  court  said  you  cannot 
withhold  a  lifesaving  technique  to  this 
child  simply  because  you  may  not  be- 
lieve in  a  blood  transfusion.  And  we 
have  had  that  because,  again,  it  has  to 
be  essential. 

And  so  here  we  are.  This  is  very 
clear.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  for  or  against  this  particu- 
lar program.  That  is  not  my  point.  But 
I  do  argue  and  say  the  parents  have  a 
right  to  make  that  decision.  And  the 
Government  should  not  be  intruding, 
into  that  right  and  responsibility  un- 
less, again,  the  court  says  not  only  is 
there  a  compelling  interest,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  that  child. 

So  where  there  may  be  a  laudable 
goal,  that  goal  has  to  be  more  than 
laudable.  It  has  to  be  more  than  com- 
pelling. It  has  to  be  essential  and  has 
to  go  absolutely  to  that  life. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  really 
understand  and  study  the  nuances  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  what  he 
is  really  saying  is  basically  there  are 
those  decisions  that  should  be  rendered 
by  Caesar,  by  Government,  and  those 
that  should  never  be  taken  away  that 
lie  properly  within  the  responsibility 


and  realm  of  the  family.  Let  us  see 
that  the  two  do  not  cross. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time 
we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDEnG  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN).  The  Senator  has  16  minutes 
and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHTTEWATER^MADISON 
COUNTDOWN 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
today  is  February  4.  We  can  mark  off 
yet  another  day  in  the  Whitewater/ 
Madison  countdown. 

February  4.  Only  24  days  remain  until 
February  28.  That  is  the  supposed  legal 
deadline  for  the  RTC  to  recover  the 
taxpayers'  money  from  those  who  may 
be  responsible  for  its  failure  or  for  con- 
tributing to  the  loss  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Whitewater  affair  is  a  ticking 
time  bomb  that  will  explode  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  injuring  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  whose  rights  to 
get  back  federally  insured  deposits 
from  the  Madison  Savings  &  Loan  will 
come  to  an  end. 

After  the  28th  it  will  not  matter.  It 
will  not  matter  if  Madison  was  treated 
like  a  personal  piggy  bank  to  dispense 
money  to  powerful  people  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

After  an  unrelenting  call  for  a  full 
and  fair  investigation  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  failure  of  Madison  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  and  its  involvement  with 
Whitewater  Development  Co..  the  Jus- 
tice Department  finally  appointed  a 
special  counsel.  It  took,  I  might  say,  a 
number  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  said,  "My  Gosh,  let  us  do 
this.  Let  us  not  create  this  aura  that 
possibly  there  is  something  that  is 
being  hidden." 

I  might  say  that  it  was  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  I  think  finally  made  the  call 
for  a  special  counsel  that  struck  home, 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  going 
to  be  any  criminal  wrongdoing  that 
they  are  going  to  find  as  it  relates  to 
the  President,  to  Mrs.  Clinton.  I  just  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  and  my 
distinguished  friend  said  that. 

But  it  is  important  to  clear  up  the 
cloud  of  doubt,  and  so  that  process  has 
begun.  And  while  we  have  special  coun- 
sel looking  into  possible  criminal  ac- 
tivity—and I  am  rather  certain  and 
hope  that  he  will  find  none — no  one  is 
looking  out  for  the  taxpayer.  We  mix 
the  two  up. 

I  come  down  in  the  Chamber  and  I 
say,  listen,  what  is  taking  place  on 
RTC?  What  are  they  doing  to  recover 
any  potential  liabilities? 

We  have  24  days  to  go.  It  took  nearly 
3  weeks  to  get  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alt- 
man  responding  to  some  basic  ques- 
tions. And  the  letter  says  nothing.  The 
letter  does  not  say  we  have  so  many 
people  who   are   looking  at  potential 


suits  that  might  be  brought.  The  letter 
does  not  say  we  are  extending  the  stat- 
ute and  looking  to  toll  it. 

By  the  way,  let  me  again  explain 
this.  In  thousands  of  cases  that  the 
RTC  has  brought,  they  have  used  or 
threatened  to  use  tolling  agreements. 
And  the  failure  of  getting  a  tolling 
agreement  is  that  the  statute  may  run 
out.  The  alternative,  unless  you  enter 
into  this  agreement  voluntarily  we  will 
commence  a  suit,  a  broad-based  suit 
making  many,  many  allegations 
against  you  will  be  filed  in  order  to 
protect  the  taxpayers'  interests,  and 
therefore  you  should  enter  into  this 
agreement. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Altman  to  let  us 
know  whether  or  not  such  a  tolling 
agreement  has  been  sought,  and  by 
whom  it  is  sought  against.  No  answer. 
No  answer. 

Now.  the  RTC  is  not  the  special  pros- 
ecutor, and  the  special  prosecutor,  in- 
deed, may  come  in  with  his  report  1 
year  from  now,  9  months  from  now, 
well  after  the  statute  of  limitations.  It 
is  not  going  to  help  anybody. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  brought  up  the  issue  of 
the  special  prosecutor,  and  that  brings 
to  mind  the  question  of  congressional 
oversight.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  recalls,  Sam  Ervin,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  conducted  hearings  on 
Watergate  at  the  same  time  Archibald 
Cox  was  conducting  one  on  Watergate. 
The  question  is.  Should  not  Congress 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  have  over- 
sight of  the  process  just  as  we  saw  in 
the  Watergate  issue? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt.  The  two  do  not  conflict. 
Some  would  have  you  think  that  this 
would  impede  somehow  the  special 
prosecutor's  investigation.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  calling  witnesses 
and  people  who  might  possibly  be  de- 
fendants. We  would  be  examining  the 
process  and  what,  if  anything,  has  been 
done,  what  files,  if  any,  have  been 
made  available,  what  problems  have 
they  encountered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  wonder  why  it  would  not  be  good  for 
the  administration  and  the  President 
to  support  this,  because  it  would  lead 
to  a  quick  result,  and  the  worst  pos- 
sible outcome  would  be  for  this  to  drag 
out  slowly.  We  have  seen  3  or  4  months 
go  by  already.  We  have  seen  rumors. 
We  have  seen  the  innuendoes  distract- 
ing us  from  the  real  business  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  agree  that  the  best 
way  to  get  this  issue  behind  us  is  to  get 
the  issues  out  in  the  open,  and  while 
the  special  prosecutor  proceeds,  the  ai>- 
propriateness  of  having  congressional 
oversight  would,  I  would  certainly 
think,  be  appropriate. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska  has  really  struck  the  essence  of 
this.  If  we  were  to  have  the  kind  of 
oversight  hearing  that  would  make  a 
thorough  public  accounting,  an  ac- 
counting to  the  Congress  as  to  what,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  to  bring  suit 
against  whoever  might  be  liable  in  this 
matter,  what  has  been  done  to  preserve 
the  taxpayers'  rights  as  it  relates  to 
this  matter,  what  problems  do  they 
face  in  connection  with  this  situation, 
then  I  think  we  could  put  this  matter 
behind  us. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  this 
Senator  to  come  to  the  floor  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  what  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  find  out. 
When  we  send  a  letter,  two  letters,  to 
Mr.  Altman  and  it  is  only  after  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee  fi- 
nally calls  that  we  get  a  letter.  The 
letter  of  February  1,  sent  to  me  which 
does  not  address  any  of  the  issues  or 
questions  raised  with  respect  to 
Whitewater  but  acknowledges  that, 
yes,  we  have  entered  into  tolling  ag^ree- 
ments. 

That  is  not  answering  the  basic  ques- 
tions that  we  have  a  right  to  now 
know. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
we  heard  so  much  relative  to  the  role 
of  the  independent  counsel  to  look  at 
criminal  issues  only  and  that  there  is 
really  no  necessity  of  oversight  from 
Congress.  But  I  would  ask  my  friend 
from  New  York  in  the  public  record  we 
know  that  there  is  $45  million  to  $47 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
Madison  S&L  case  in  bailout  funds  that 
were  involved.  Would  that  not  make  it 
Congress  business  and  clearly  in  the 
public's  business? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Clearly.  This  is  a 
statutory  requirement  that  talks  about 
the  RTC  reporting  to  the  banking  Com- 
mittees in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  twice  a  year.  We  have  not  had  a 
report  since  March  of  last  year.  But 
some  ask,  why  the  interest  in  this  case. 
They  say  "You  have  not  asked  in  any 
other  case."  I  said  where  do  you  have  a 
situation  where  you  have  the  No.  3  per- 
son in  the  Justice  Department  whose 
father-in-law  is  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived a  $500,000  or  $600,000  loan  and  has 
not  paid  it  back? 

I  have  been  told  that  the  present 
Governor  of  Arkansas  received  loans 
amounting  to  about  $1  million  from  the 
same  institution  and  did  not  pay  them 
back  or  a  substantial  amount  of  it 
back.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to 
collect  it,  if  any?  Why?  Is  that  true  or 
is  it  not  true?  Do  we  have  a  right  to 
know? 

Are  we  going  to  say,  by  the  way.  as 
some  have  had  said.  Senator,  you  want 
to  extend  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
this  case  and  you  voted  against  exten- 
sions in  previous  areas.  I  do  not  want 
to  extend  the  statute  of  limitations.  I 
think  this  case  should  be  handled  like 
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any  and  all  other  cases;  no  different.  It 
should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug.  We 
should  not  place  Mr.  Altman  in  a  very 
precarious  position.  Here  is  Mr.  Alt- 
man,  a  Presidential  appointment, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
spected individual,  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  he  now  is  in  charge  of 
the  very  agency  that  has  to  be  con- 
ducting an  investigation  as  it  relates 
to  conduct  that  touches  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Clinton  and  other  key 
administration  figures. 

There  may  be  absolutely  no  wrong- 
doing. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
criminal  wrongdoing.  I  will  say  that 
right  now  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  D"AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  that  there  are  more  is- 
sues here  than  the  issue  of  whether 
crimes  were  committed?  I  doubt  very 
much  if  that  is  the  case.  But  there  are 
conflict  of  interest  issues  and  questions 
here.  There  are  ethical  issues.  There  is 
pressure  on  State  regulators  as  far  as 
that  being  an  issue.  They  may  not  have 
violated  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  has  been  left  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  wonder  as  well  if  my  friend  from 
New  York  would  feel  comfortable  leav- 
ing this  matter  simply  to  a  special 
prosecutor.  We  have  recently  seen  the 
results  of  Mr.  Walsh's  Iran-Contra  in- 
vestigation. I  think  it  was  the  $34  mil- 
lion, I  guess,  and  how  many  months 
was  it  since  1987? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Years. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  was  years. 

Here  we  are  prepared  to  go  into  an- 
other special  prosecutor  with  no  bal- 
ance from  congressional  oversight. 
While  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for 
Mr.  Fiske,  by  the  same  token,  the 
question  of  an  appropriate  congres- 
sional oversight  I  think  is  lacking 
here,  and  the  justification  for  it,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed, is  the  fact  that  Madison  S&L  is 
a  taxpayer  bailout  of  some  $47  million. 

So  it  would  seem  that  we  should  have 
the  initiative  to  take  this  responsibil- 
ity so  that  we  can  encourage  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  investigation  to 
move  on  two  tracks,  and  so  we  can  get 
the  issues  behind  us  and  the  executive 
branch  can  move  on. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  should  not  allow  the 
fact  that  the  special  prosecutor  who 
has  been  appointed  for  the  primary 
purposes  of  looking  into  criminal  con- 
duct and  not  civil  liabilities,  and  will 
not  have  a  report  to  us  for  months, 
well  after  the  28th,  that  we  should  not 
allow  that  to  stop  us  from  carrying  out 
our  duties  and  our  obligations.  Some 
people  say  we  should  wait.  It  comes  in 
with  a  report  on  something  entirely 
different,  and  has  nothing  to  do  as  it 
relates  to  any  civil  liabilities  or  poten- 
tial claims  that  may  be  waived  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  looking  the  other  way. 


Madam  President,  how  much  time  do 
we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder.  Madam 
President,  if  I  can  ask  for  a  clarifica- 
tion relative  to  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding— I  may  stand 
corrected  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York— that  the  RTC  took  over  Madison 
February  28,  1989.  There  was  a  period  of 
3  years  for  civil  claims  from  that  time. 
There  was  a  5-year  time  from  the  take- 
over occurring  for  willful  misconduct 
and  a  10-year  timeframe  for  criminal 
acts  in  criminal  causes.  I  am  told  ordi- 
narily that  there  is  an  automatic  toll- 
ing or  an  extension  in  cases  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
RTC  had  not  completed  its  entire  in- 
vestigation. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  I 
commend  him  for  it,  with  the  February 
28  date  rapidly  approaching,  is  he 
aware  of  any  efforts  of  the  RTC  to  ac- 
tually obtain  a  tolling  agreement  from 
the  Rose  law  firm  and  other  potential 
responsible  parties? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  No.  That  is  exactly 
the  point  we  are  making  here. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  we  cannot  be  told 
whether  or  not  the  RTC  is  actively  pur- 
suing the  tolling  arrangements  which 
they  have  done  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times,  and  they  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
standard  procedure. 

What  is  so  different?  Why  should 
these  people  be  treated  differently  with 
Whitewater  as  opposed  to  anyone  else, 
or  Madison?  That  is  what  we  are  really 
saying.  It  is  frustrating  having  people 
come  in  to  obfuscate  the  issue.  That  is 
what  has  been  done  to  date. 

Second,  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion, 
I  think  it  absolutely  unfair  and  not 
right  for  Mr.  Altman,  a  high  ranking 
political  appointee,  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  where  he  has  to  consider  what 
course  of  action  the  RTC  should  pur- 
sue. If  there  ever  is  a  case  where  he 
should  disqualify  himself  and  see  to  it 
that  we  have  someone  who  can  pursue 
this  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration, to  pursue  this  in  a  fair  man- 
ner, it  certainly  is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  I  could  ask  one 
very  quick  question.  If  the  tolling 
agreements  cannot  be  promptly 
reached  within  the  timeframe  that  we 
have,  will  the  potential  responsible 
parties  say  in  the  Madison  case,  will 
the  RTC  file  claims  against  these  par- 
ties to  protect  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers being  cut  short  on  February  28? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  generally  the 
procedure  where  this  is  a  refusal  by  the 
potential  defendant  or  respondent  in  a 
civil  suit,  to  extend  the  toll.  Why,  then 
what  takes  place  is  a  broad-based  suit 
is  brought  against  those  people  who 
have  potential  liability.  That  is  the 
other  question. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  There  is  no  expla- 
nation as  to  why  that  has  not  been 
done  in  this  case? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
seeking  a  tolling  agreement,  whether 
there  has  been  an  arrangement;  wheth- 
er people  are  reaching  out;  whether  or 
not  in  lieu  of  the  failure  of  getting  that 
that  they  will  bring  that  kind  of  suit 
they  brought  before  to  preserve  the 
taxpayers'  interests  and  rights. 

Mr.  MURKOSWKI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  responding.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  should 
be  forthcoming  to  this  body,  as  well  as 
a  special  prosecutor,  and  hopefully 
there  will  be  consideration  of  an  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  is  1  minute  10  seconds. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  will  conclude  by 
paraphrasing  Sgt.  Joe  Friday:  All  I 
want  is  the  facts.  That  is  pretty  sim- 
ple. The  clock  is  ticking.  It  continues 
to  tick.  We  are  not  going  to  come  back 
here  until  Monday.  We  can  mark  off, 
effectively,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I 
will  not  do  it  now.  I  will  wait  until 
Monday.  That  will  leave  us,  effectively, 
21  days  to  go.  If  those  people  who  are 
concerned  about  this,  my  bringing  this 
forth  on  the  Senate  floor,  think  I  am 
not  going  to  come  back,  they  are  mis- 
taken. I  will  come  back  every  day  that 
the  Senate  is  in  session  to  continue  the 
countdown  and  to  ask  the  questions: 
Why  not  the  facts?  We  want  the  facts. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  the  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  the  RTC  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 

February  1. 1994. 
Hon.  ALFONSE  M.  D'AMATO, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Convnittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  On  January  11 
and  January  25,  1994  you  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning the  statute  of  limitations  relating  to 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan  of 
McCrory,  Arkansas  ("Madison").  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration is  conducting  a  thorough  review  of 
the  potential  civil  claims  it  possesses  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  Madison.  The  RTC  is, 
of  course,  mindful  of  the  impending  Feb- 
ruary 28  anniversary  date  of  the  federal 
takeover  of  Madison. 

If  such  claims  do  exist,  the  RTC  will  vigor- 
ously pursue  all  appropriate  remedies  using 
standard  procedures  in  such  cases,  which 
could  include  seeking  agreements  to  toll  the 
statute  of  limitations.  As  you  noted,  the  bar- 
riers presented  by  the  expiration  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  in  many  cases  have  been 
ameliorated  by  the  extension  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  (FIBREA)  statutes  in 
the  RTC  Completion  Act  (Act).  The  Act  has 
afforded  the  RTC  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate further  any  civil  claims  which  may  be 
asserted  against  individuals  or  entities  asso- 
ciated with  Madison  Guaranty  for  fraud,  in- 
tentional misconduct  resulting  in  unjust  en- 


richment, or  intentional  misconduct  result- 
ing in  substantial  loss  to  the  institution.  As 
you  know,  the  RTC's  jurisdiction  is  solely  as 
to  civil  claims.  Any  potential  criminal  mat- 
ters are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  C.  Altman, 

Interim  CEO. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1394 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  funds  shall  be 
denied  to  any  State  or  local  agency  be- 
cause it  has  adopted  a  Constitutional  pol- 
icy relative  to  prayer  in  public  schools) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   Michigan   [Mr.   Levin] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1394. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  under  this  Act, 
or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  denied  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  because  it 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  policy  relative 
to  prayer  in  public  school." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  it  is  a 
short  amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ceived at  this  point  and  then  laid  aside 
for  other  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1393 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
speak  on  and  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

First,  I  point  out  that  I  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  his 
State  and  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country  his  amendment  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  and  people  would  be  for  it. 
I  am  sure  that  seems  true  for  my 
State.  I  have  also  traveled  around  the 
country  far  and  wide  and  understand 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  country  the 
thought  of  a  young  person  getting  pa- 
rental consent  to  obtain  contraceptives 
is  not  a  realistic  option.  When  the  op- 
tion for  the  kids  who  themselves  are 
probably  operating  without  much  pa- 
rental guidance  at  all  is  to  use 
condoms  or  have  AIDS,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  option  to  use 
condoms  is  there.  For  that  reason,  I  op- 
pose that  amendment. 

I  do,  though,  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy's  proposal  that  we  should  do 


everything  we  can  in  our  society  to 
strengthen  the  family  and  the  relation- 
ship and  the  understanding  among  par- 
ents and  their  children,  to  be  able  to 
speak  frankly  and  to  talk  about  sex 
and  the  use  of  condoms  and  the  dangers 
of  not  using  them. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  have  offered  as  an  alternative, 
which  will  be  voted  on  immediately 
after  the  Helms  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  look  at 
that  and  understand  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  reasonable  approach  in 
the  sense  of  our  modern  society.  I  hope 
that  they  will  support  this  alternative 
and  oppose  what  I  believe  would  be  an 
encroachment  upon  the  local  govern- 
ments and  the  States  in  their  ability  to 
utilize  the  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  primarily  preventing  the  spread 
of  AIDS  and  teen  pregnancies. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1395  THROUGH  1419,  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  package  of  amend- 
ments and  ask  that  they  be  considered, 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendments  are  set  aside  and 
the  amendments  will  be  considered,  en 
bloc. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proposes  amendments  Nos.  1395 
through  1419,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1395 

On  page  24,  strike  lines  18  through  23.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  FACiLrriES.- The  Goals 
Panel  may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  of  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble: and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  dejjartment,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  the  consent  of  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality.  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

On  page  27,  line  18,  strike  all  beginning 
with  "that"  through  page  27,  line  20.  and  in- 
sert a  period. 

On  page  27,  line  24,  insert  ',  including  the 
needs  of  children  with  disabilities"  after 
"needs". 

On  page  28.  line  2,  insert  "including  norm- 
referenced  assessments  and  assessment  for- 
mats that  are  appropriate  for  use  in  cul- 
turally and  linguistically  diverse  commu- 
nities," after  "assessments.". 

On  page  29,  line  5,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  36.  line  17.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  46,  strike  lines  14  through  19,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  FACiuTres.— The  Council 
may- 


ID  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  of  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble; and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  the  consent  of  such  department,  agen- 
cy, instrumentality.  State  or  subdivision,  re- 
spectively. 

On  page  54.  line  9.  insert  "representatives 
of  a  distance  learning  consortia."  after 
"technology,". 

On  page  54.  line  23.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"Standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  psLge  56.  line  21.  strike  "and". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following; 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
come of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursuant 
to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Program 
Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  part;  and 

On  page  56.  line  22.  strike  "(F)"  and  Insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  58.  line  11.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  60.  line  13.  strike  "and  challenging 
State  content  and"  and  insert  ",  challenging 
State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State". 

On  page  63,  line  20,  strike  "218  "  and  insert 
"219". 

On  page  66.  line  21.  insert  ".  including  dis- 
tance learning."  before  "can". 

On  page  72,  lines  23-24.  strike  the  words 
"fundamental  restructuring  and". 

On  page  77.  line  4,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  77.  line  11.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  77,  line  16.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"Standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  80.  line  9.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  83.  line  14.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  88,  line  7,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"Standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  90,  line  2,  strike  "and  "  and  insert 
"Standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  100,  line  11.  strike  "State  content 
or"  and  insert  "challenging  State  content 
standards  or  challenging  State." 

On  page  101.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "upon  ap- 
plication of  a  State  educational  agency  re- 
questing such  a  waiver". 

On  page  102,  strike  lines  8  through  11.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  APPLICATION.— (A)(j)  To  request  a  waiv- 
er, a  local  educational  agency  or  school  that 
receives  funds  under  this  Act,  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforta  and  has  an  edu- 
cation reform  plan  approved  by  the  State, 
shall  transmit  an  application  for  a  waiver 
under  this  section  to  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  then 
shall  submit  approved  applications  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

(ii)  A  State  educational  agency  requesting 
a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  for  such  waiver  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  E^ch  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  request  for  a  waiver 
and  how  progress  for  achieving  such  out- 
comes will  be  measured: 

(ii)  identify  each  Federal  program  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  each 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
to  be  waived; 
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(lil)  describe  each  State  and  local  require- 
ment that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  demonstrate  that  the  Senate  has  made 
a  commitment  to  waive  related  require- 
ments pertaining  to  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency  or  school. 

(3)  Timeliness.— The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  a  waiver  request  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  or  denying  such  request. 

(4)  Duration.— 

On  page  104,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  Results-Oriented  Accountability.— In 
deciding  whether  to  extend  a  request  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  progress  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency  or  school 
receiving  a  waiver  to  determine  if  such  agen- 
cy or  school  has  made  progress  toward 
achieving  the  outcomes  described  in  the  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(i). 

On  page  105,  line  3,  strike  "describing"  and 
Insert  "describing—". 

On  page  105,  strike  line  4. 

On  page  105.  line  5,  insert  "the  activities 
assisted  under,  and  outcomes  of,"  before 
"grants". 

On  page  105,  strike  lines  14  through  17.  and 
Insert  the  following: 
disabilities: 

(2)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of.  allotments  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  the  effect  of  waivers  granted  under  sec- 
tion 311,  including— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
seeking  and  receiving  waivers: 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  State  and  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements  that 
have  been  waived,  including  the  number  of 
waivers  sought  and  granted  under  each  such 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement; 

(C)  a  summary  of  waivers  that  have  been 
terminated,  including  a  rationale  for  the  ter- 
minations: and 

(D)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding changes  in  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements,  particularly  those  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  overcome  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  impediments  to  edu- 
cation reform. 

On  page  115,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .    NATIONAL   BOARD    FOR    PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1107)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  "the  Federal  share  or': 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1). 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is"  and  inserting  "contribu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (f)  are";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to 
expend  non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  SI 
for  every  $1  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  such  financial  assistance. 

"(2)  Non-federal  contributions.— The 
non-Federal  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(A)  may  include  all  non-Federal  funds 
raised  by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1, 
1987;  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implemen- 
tation, administration,  operation,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  teacher  assess- 


ment and  certification  procedures  under  this 
subpart.". 

SEC,    .    FORGIVENESS    OF    CERTAIN    OVERPAY- 
MENTS, 

(a)  In  General. — Notwithstanding  section 
1401  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

(1)  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  under  the  Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1993,  to 
Colfax  County.  New  Mexico  under  section 
1005  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  any  other  allocations 
or  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  resulting  from 
such  allocation  to  such  country  under  any 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized 
by  law;  and 

(2)  in  any  program  for  which  allocations 
are  based  on  fiscal  year  1993  allocations 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act,  the  fiscal 
year  1993  allocations  under  such  section 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  law  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  in  carrying  out  section  1403(a) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  amount 
allocated  to  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
allocated  under  such  section  1005  had  the 
correct  data  been  used  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

amendment  no.  1396 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  GOALS  2000  school  reforms  on 
achievement  and  outcomes  of  students 
with  disabilities) 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .   STUDY  OF  GOALS  2000  AND  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABIUTIES. 

(a)  Study  Required.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  inclusion  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities in  GOALS  2000  school  reform  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'children  with  disabilities'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  in  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

(b)  Study  Components.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  objectives,  curriculum  reforms, 
standards,  and  other  programs  and  activities 
intended  to  achieve  those  goals; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  assessments 
and  measures  used  to  gauge  progress  toward 
meeting  National  Education  Goals  and  any 
national  and  State  standards,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  other  methods  or  accommodations 
necessary  or  desirable  to  collect  data  on  the 
educational  progress  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities, and  the  costs  of  such  methods  and  ac- 
commodations; 

(3)  an  examination  of  what  incentives  or 
assistance  might  be  provided  to  States  to  de- 
velop improvement  plans  that  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities; 

(4)  the  relation  of  GOALS  2000  to  other 
Federal  laws  governing  or  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  disabilities;  and 

(5)  such  other  issues  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Study  Panel  Membership.— Any  panel 
constituted  in  furtherance  of  the  study  to  be 


conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
consumer  representatives. 

(d)  Findings  and  Recommendations.- The 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  12  months,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  24  months,  from  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion or  procurement  relating  to  the  study. 

(e)  Funding.— From  such  accounts  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  S600.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Amounts  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

amendment  no.  1397 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  a  representative  of 
a  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  be  represented  on  the  State 
panel  and  jointly  selected  by  the  chairman 
of  such  panel) 

On  page  73.  line  21,  insert  "private,  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools," 
before  "local". 

On  page  74,  line  2,  insert  "and  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(D)"  after  "panel". 

amendment  no.  13S8 

On  page  14,  line  14,  insert  ",  firearms." 
after  "drugs"  and  before  "and". 

amendment  no.  1399 

(Purpose:  To  permit  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  use  certain  title  III  funds  to  support 
innovative  and  proven  methods  of  enhanc- 
ing a  teacher's  ability  to  identify  student 
learning  needs,  and  to  motivate  students 
to  develop  higher  order  thinking  skills, 
discipline,  and  creative  resolution  meth- 
ods, including  significantly  reducing  class 
size  and  promoting  Instruction  in  chess) 
On  page  89.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

(E)  supporting  innovative  and  proven 
methods  of  enhancing  a  teacher's  ability  to 
identify  student  learning  needs,  and  moti- 
vating students  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills,  discipline,  and  creative  reso- 
lution methods,  including  significantly  re- 
ducing class  size  and  promoting  instruction 
in  chess; 

On  page  89,  line  11,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  89,  line  14,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  89,  line  19,  strike  "(G)"  and  insert 
"(H)". 

On  page  90,  line  4,  strike  "(H)"  and  insert 
"(I)". 

On  page  90,  line  11,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 

amendment  no.  1400 

(Purpose:  To  provide  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  and  its  working  group  on 
voluntary    national    opportunity-to-leam 
standards  to  consider  unsolicited  proposals 
for  such  standards,  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  award  more  than  1 
opportunity-to-learn  development  grant) 
On  page  37,  line  8.  insert  "In  carrying  out 
the  preceding  sentence  the  Council  and  the 
working  group  are  authorized   to  consider 
proposals    for    voluntary    national     oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  from  groups  other 
than  those  that  receive  grants  under  Section 
218."  after  the  period. 
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On  page  49,  line  9,  strike  "GRANT"  and  in- 
sert "GRANTS". 

On  page  49,  line  11,  strike  "Grant"  and  in- 
sert "Grants". 

On  page  49,  line  13,  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  insert  "more  than  1  grant". 

On  page  49,  line  14,  strike  "a  consortium 
or". 

On  page  49,  line  15,  strike  "consortium  or". 

On  page  51,  line  4,  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  insert  "more  than  1  grant". 

amendment  no.  i«i 
(Purpose:  To  establish  procedures  by  which 

members  of  the  Goals  Panel  vote  and  reach 

final  decisions) 

On  page  25,  strike  lines  19  through  20,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Voting  and  Final  Decisions.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— No  individual  may  vote, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 

(2)  Final  decisions.— 

(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  du- 
ties and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  of  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Goals  Panel  is  required  to  reach  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties 
and  powers,  then  such  final  decision  shall  be 
made  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Goals  Panel  who  are  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

amendment  no.  1402 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  address  the 
extent  to  which  school  facilities  provide  a 
safe  and  secure  environment  for  learning 
and  instruction  and  have  the  requisite  li- 
braries, laboratories,  and  other  resources 
necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity-to- 
learn) 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  "and". 
On  page  38,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity- 
to-learn;  and 

On  page  38,  line  6.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

amendment  no.  1403 

On  page  16.  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

(8)  Teacher  education  and  professional 
development.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  their  pro- 
fessional skills  and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  in- 
struct and  prepare  all  American  students  for 
the  next  century. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that^ 

(i)  all  teachers  will  have  access  to 
preservice  teacher  education  and  continuing 
professional  development  activities  that  will 
provide  such  teachers  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  to  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population  with  a  variety  of 
educational,  social,  and  health  needs; 

(11)  all  teachers  will  have  continuing  op- 
portunities to  acquire  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  challenging  sub- 
ject matter  and  to  use  emerging  new  meth- 
ods, forms  of  assessment,  and  technologies; 


(ill)  States  and  school  districts  will  create 
integrated  strategies  to  attract,  recruit,  pre- 
pare, retrain,  and  support  the  continued  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  educators,  so  that  there  is 
a  highly  talented  work  force  of  professional 
educators  to  teach  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter; and 

(iv)  partnerships  will  be  established,  when- 
ever possible,  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  par- 
ents, and  local  labor,  business,  and  profes- 
sional associations  to  provide  and  support 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of 
educators. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1404 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mandate,  direct,  or  control  the  use 
by  a  public,  private,  religious,  or  home 
school  of  any  curricular  framework,  in- 
structional material,  examination,  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessment) 
On  page  115,  line  17,  strike  '"and". 
On  page  115,  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
insert ":;  and". 

On  page  115,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework, 
instructional  material,  examination,  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  home 
schools. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1405 

(Purpose:  To  protect  children  from  exposure 

to   environmental    tobacco  smoke   in   the 

provision  of  children's  services) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VI— ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
SEC.  601,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  tit'.e  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preventing 
Our    Kids    From    Inhaling    Deadly    Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS)  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  602.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  environmental  tobacco  smoke  comes 
from  secondhand  smoke  exhaled  by  smokers 
and  sidestream  smoke  emitted  from  the 
burning  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes; 

(2)  since  citizens  of  the  United  States 
spend  up  to  90  percent  of  each  day  indoors, 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  from  indoor 
air; 

(3)  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  occurs  in  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  indoor  facilities: 

(4)  recent  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  healthy 
nonsmokers  and  is  responsible  for  acute  and 
chronic  respiratory  problems  and  other 
health  impacts  in  sensitive  populations  (in- 
cluding children): 

(5)  the  health  risks  posed  by  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  exceed  the  risks  posed  by 
many  environmental  pollutants  regulated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and 

(6)  according  to  information  released  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke  results  in  a  loss  to 
the  economy  of  over  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 
SEC.  603.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  ADMINISTRATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" msans  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Children.— The  term  ""children"  means 
individuals  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
18. 


(3)  Children's  services.— The  term  "chil- 
dren's services"  means  services  that  are — 

(A)(i)  direct  health  services  routinely  pro- 
vided to  children;  or 

(ii)  any  other  direct  services  routinely  pro- 
vided primarily  to  children,  including  edu- 
cational services;  and 

(B)  funded,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  Federal  funds  (including  in- 
kind  assistance). 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.  604.  NONSMOKING  POUCY  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  instituting  and  enforcing  a 
nonsmoking  policy  at  each  indoor  facility 
where  children's  services  are  provided. 

(b)  CoNTEN'TS  OF  GUIDELINES.— A  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  each  portion  of  an  indoor 
facility  where  children's  services  are  pro- 
vided that  is  not  ventilated  separately  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  from  other 
portions  of  the  facility. 

SEC.  60S.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  provide  children's  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  who  request  technical 
assistance. 

(b)  ASSISTANCE    BY    THE    ADMINISTRATOR.— 

The  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  include 
information  to  assist  persons  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(C)  ASSISTANCE    BY    THE    SECRETARY.— The 

technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  infor- 
mation for  employees  on  smoking  cessation 
programs  and  on  smoking  and  health  issues. 

SEC.  606.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  each  person  who  pro- 
vides children's  services  shall  establish  and 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  enforce  a  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Nonsmoking  Policy.— 

(1)  General  requirements.— A  non- 
smoking policy  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  policy— 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  604(a): 

(B)  prohibits  smoking  in  each  portion  of  an 
indoor  facility  used  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  services  directly  to  children; 
and 

(C)  where  appropriate,  requires  that  signs 
stating  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  be 
posted  in  each  indoor  facility  to  commu- 
nicate the  policy. 

(2)  Permissible  features.— A  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  allow  smoking  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  facility— 

(A)  in  which  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
vided directly  to  children;  and 

(B)  that  are  ventilated  separately  from 
those  portions  of  the  facility  in  which  serv- 
ices are  normally  provided  directly  to  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  publicly  petition  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  from  which  the  person 
receives  Federal  funds  (including  financial 
assistance)  for  a  waiver  from  any  or  all  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Conditions  for  granting  a  waiver.— 
Elxcept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  the  head 
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of  the  Federal  agency  may  grant  a  waiver 
only— 

(A)  after  consulting  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator; 

(B)  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  (at  the  main  office  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  at  any  regional  office  of  the  agen- 
cy) and  comment;  and 

(C)  If  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  pro- 
vides assurances  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator)  that^ 

(i)  unusual  extenuating  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  person  from  establishing  or  enforc- 
ing the  nonsmoking  policy  (or  a  requirement 
under  the  policy)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (including  a  case  in  which  the  person 
shares  space  in  an  indoor  facility  with  an- 
other entity  and  cannot  obtain  an  agreement 
with  the  other  entity  to  abide  by  the  non- 
smoking policy  requirement)  and  the  person 
will  establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  enforce  an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy 
(or  alternative  requirement  under  the  pol- 
icy) that  will  protect  children  from  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible;  or 

(11)  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  will 
establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  en- 
force an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy  (or 
alternative  requirement  under  the  policy) 
that  will  protect  children  from  exposure  to 
environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  policy  (or  requirement)  under 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Special  waiver.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— -On  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may 
grant  a  special  waiver  to  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  who  employs  individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  labor  organization  and 
provide  children's  services  pursuant  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  that— 

(i)  took  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  and 

(il)  Includes  provisions  relating  to  smoking 
privileges  that  are  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(B)  Termination  of  waiver.— a  special 
waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

(i)  the  first  expiration  date  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  containing  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  smoking  privileges;  or 

(ii)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S1,(XX)  for  each  viola- 
tion, but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  person  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  for  the  provi- 
sion of  children's  services.  Each  day  a  viola- 
tion continues  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(2)  Assessment.— A  civil  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  that  provided 
Federal  funds  (including  financial  assist- 
ance) to  the  person  (or  if  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
issue  an  order,  the  appropriate  official )  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Before  issuing 
the  order,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
the  appropriate  official)  shall— 

(A)  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  the  order  of 
the  proposal  to  issue  the  order;  and 


(B)  provide  the  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  on  the 
order. 

(3)  Amount  of  civil  penalty.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  shall 
take  into  account— 

(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation; 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability 
to  pay,  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the  abil- 
ity to  continue  operation,  any  prior  history 
of  the  same  kind  of  violation,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  and  a  demonstration  of  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title;  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 

(4)  Modification.— The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed  under  this  subsection.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  as  finally  determined 
or  agreed  upon  in  compromise  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  that  the  United  States 
owes  to  the  person  against  whom  the  penalty 
is  assessed. 

(5)  Petition  for  review.— A  person  who 
has  requested  a  hearing  concerning  the  as- 
sessment of  a  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  The  pe- 
tition may  only  be  filed  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
order  making  the  assessment. 

(6)  Failure  to  pay.— If  a  person  fails  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty — 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  without  filing  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5);  or 

(B)  after  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  appropriate  official), 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  then  cur- 
rently prevailing  rates  from  the  last  day  of 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5) 
or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as  the  case 
may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(e)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  who  provides  children's 
services  who — 

(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  18; 

(2)  provides  children's  services — 

(A)  in  a  private  residence;  and 

(B)  only  to  children  who  are,  by  affinity  or 
consanguinity,  or  by  court  decree,  a  grand- 
child, niece,  or  nephew  of  the  provider;  and 

(3)  is  registered  and  complies  with  any 
State  requirements  that  govern  the  chil- 
dren's services  provided. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  607.  REPORT  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  includes— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  this  title;  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  legal  status  of 
smoking  in  public  places. 


SEC.  606.  PREEMPTION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  law  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  that  is  more  re- 
strictive than  a  provision  of  this  title. 

amendment  no.  1406 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  changes 
reading  educational  technology) 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

(F)  promoting  the  use  of  technology  to  en- 
able all  students  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

On  page  6.  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  the  terms  "Interoperable"  and  "inter- 
operability" refers  to  the  ability  to  easily 
exchange  data  with,  and  connect  to,  other 
hardware  and  software  in  order  to  provide 
the  greatest  accessibility  for  all  students. 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  7.  line  4,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

(11)  the  term  "public  telecommunication 
entity"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  397(12)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

On  page  7.  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  7.  line  23,  strike  "(11)"  and  Insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  8.  line  3,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(15)". 

On  page  8,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(16)". 

On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(17)  the  term  "technology"  means  the  lat- 
est state-of-the-art  technology  products  and 
services,  such  as  closed  circuit  television 
systems,  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams, cable  television,  satellite,  copper  and 
fiber  optic  transmission,  commuter,  video 
and  audio  laser  and  CD-ROM  disks,  and  video 
and  audio  tapes,  or  other  technologies. 

On  page  53,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(7)  to  promote  the  effective  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  existing  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  vocational  education  programs;  and 

On  page  53,  line  3,  strike  "(7)  to  monitor" 
and  insert  "(8)  to  monitor,  and  disseminate 
information  regarding,". 

On  page  53,  line  12.  insert  "the  Office  of 
Science  and  technology  Policy,"  after 
"with". 

On  page  53,  line  13,  insert  "the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,"  after  "Commerce,", 

On  page  54,  line  1,  strike  "to". 

On  page  54,  line  2,  strike  "carry"  and  In- 
sert "that  supports  the  overall  national 
technology  policy  and  carries". 

On  page  55,  line  1,  insert  "in  support  of  the 
overall  national  technology  policy"  after 
"activities". 


On  page  55,  line  2,  insert  "the  Office  of 
Science  and  technology  Policy,"  after  "as". 

On  page  57.  line  14.  insert  "The  Director  of 
Educational  Technology  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform  such  ad- 
ditional functions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." after  "Technology.". 

On  page  58.  strike  lines  3  through  17.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  in  support  of  the  overall  national  tech- 
nology policy  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  the 
Director  determines  appropriate,  provide 
leadership  to  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology to  promote  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  all  students  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  challenging  State 
student  performance  standards; 

"(2)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  and 
recommend  policies  in  order  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  technology  and  technology 
planning  throughout  all  such  programs  and 
functions; 

"(3)  review  all  relevant  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  to  ensure  that 
such  proerrams  are  coordinated  with  and  sup- 
port the  national  long-range  technology  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

On  page  58,  line  25.  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  58,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  59,  line  1  renumber  (2)  to  (c). 

On  page  60.  line  24,  insert  "giving  priority 
to  research  on,  and  evaluation  of,  such  effec- 
tiveness and  benefits  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools"  after  "education". 

On  page  60.  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(10)  a  biannual  assessment  of.  and  report  to 
the  public  regarding,  the  uses  of  technology 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  which 
private  businesses  and  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  may  rely  for  decision- 
making about  the  need  for,  and  provision  of, 
appropriate  technologies  in  schools,  which 
assessment  and  report  shall  use,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  existing  information  and  re- 
sources; 

On  page  61,  line  1.  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  61,  line  4,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  61,  line  5,  strike  "and". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  encouraging  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation  and  funding  of  applications 
of  technology  for  education,  as  appropriate; 
and 

On  page  61,  line  6,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  110,  strike  lines  4  through  7,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  each  State  to  plan  effectively 
for  improved  student  learning  in  all  schools 
through  the  use  of  technology  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306. 

On  page  110,  line  13,  insert  "(or  continue 
the  development  of)"  after  "develop". 

On  page  111,  strike  lines  20  through  23,  and 
insert  the  following: 


cost-effective,  high-speed,  statewide,  inter- 
operable, wide-area-communication  edu- 
cational technology  support  system  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State,  particularly  for  such  schools  in  rural 
areas;  and 

On  page  112,  line  19,  insert  "public  and 
school  libraries,"  after  "parents". 

On  page  112,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "nec- 
essary". 

On  page  112,  line  25,  insert  "and  school  li- 
brary" after  "classroom". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  describe  the  resources  necessary,  and 
procedures,  for  providing  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  carry  out  such  plan; 

On  page  113,  line  12,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  113,  line  15,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  113,  line  19,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  113.  line  23,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  114,  line  3,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  114,  line  8,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  114,  line  10,  strike  "and  ". 

On  page  114,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  apply  the  uses  of  technology  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families;  and 

On  page  114,  line  11,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

amendment  no.  1407 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  States  should  develop  and  adopt  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  stand- 
ards in  academic  areas) 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 
Because  high  academic  standards  are  the 
key  to  excellence  for  all  students  and  a  focus 
on  results  is  an  Important  direction  for  edu- 
cation reform,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  States  should  develop  their  own  content 
and  performance  standards  in  academic  sub- 
ject areas  as  an  essential  part  of  their  State 
refor-T.  plan. 

amendment  no.  1408 

On  page  68.  line  12.  amend  Section  304(a)(1) 
by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  "(C)"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Native  Edu- 
cation Council  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents; and" 

Page  68,  line  8,  strike  "and". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1409 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  education 
improvement  programs) 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  printed 
in  today's  Record  under  "Amendments 
Submitted." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1410 

(Purpose:  To  provide  assistance  for  Home  In- 
struction Programs  for  Preschool  'Young- 
sters) 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 

following: 

SEC.    .  HOME  INSTRUCTION  PRCXIRAM  FOR  PRE- 
SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1052  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and   Secondary   Education   Act  of 


1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742(b))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
subsection  applies,  each  State  that  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  may  use  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  grant  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  (other  than  sections 
1054(a).  1054(b).  and  1055)  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  operating, 
or  expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  'Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  such  sections. 

"(ii)  Each  State  establishing,  operating  or 
expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters  pursuant  to  clause  (1) 
shall  give  priority  to  establishing,  operating 
or  expanding,  respectively,  such  a  program 
that  targets— 

"(I)  working  poor  families  or  near  poor 
families  that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  early  childhood  programs  under 
the  Head  Start  Act  or  this  chapter;  and 

"(II)  parents  who  have  limited  or  unsuc- 
cessful formal  schooling. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  sections  1054(a).  1054(b), 
and  1055  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible  en- 
tity. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  "Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters'  means  a  voluntary 
early-learning  program,  for  parents  with  one 
or  more  children  between  age  3  through  5,  in- 
clusive, that — 

"(I)  provides  support,  training,  and  appro- 
priate educational  materials,  necessary  for 
parents  to  implement  a  school-readiness, 
home  Instruction  program  for  the  child;  and 

"(II)  includes— 

"(aa)  group  meetings  with  other  parents 
participating  in  the  program; 

"(bb)  individual  and  group  leaning  experi- 
ences with  the  parent  and  child; 

"(cc)  provision  of  resource  materials  on 
child  development  and  parent-child  learning 
activities;  and 

"(dd)  other  activities  that  enable  the  par- 
ent to  Improve  learning  in  the  home; 

"(ii)  the  term  'limited  or  unsuccessful  for- 
mal schooling'  means  the — 

"(I)  completion  of  secondary  school  with 
low  achievement  during  enrollment; 

"(II)  noncompletlon  of  secondary  school 
with  low  achievement  during  enrollment;  or 

"(ill)  lack  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi- 
cate; 

"(iii)  the  term  "near  poor  families'  means 
families  that  have  an  income  that  is  approxi- 
mately 130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act;  and 

"(iv)  the  term  'working  poor  families' 
means  families  that^ 

"(I)  have  family  members— 

"(aa)  who  are  working;  or 

"(bb)  who  were  looking  for  work  during  the 
6  months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
termination is  made;  and 

"(II)  earn  an  income  not  in  excess  of  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  as  described  in 
clause  (Hi).". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1411 

(Purpose:  To  establish  parents  as  teachers 

programs) 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 
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TITLE    —PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
SEC.    01.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters; 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education; 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to 
have  increased  cognitive  or  intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success; 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  inay,already  be 
necessary;  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screen- 
ing between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
tected early. 

SEC.    02.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  eligible  entities  to  develop  and 
expand  parent  and  early  childhood  education 
programs  in  an  effort  to — 

(1)  increase  parents"  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children: 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools;  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.  03.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title- 
CD  the  term  "developmental  screening" 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
ment and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  an  en- 
tity in  a  State  operating  a  parents  as  teach- 
ers program; 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  family"  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age; 

(4)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means— 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the  office,  agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  parents  as  teachers  program  authorized 
by  this  title;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  awarded  under 
this  title  to  an  eligible  entity,  such  eligible 
entity; 

(5)  the  term  "parent  education"  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  improve  learning  in  the  home; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "parent  educator"  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 
group  meetings,  home  visits  and  devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families. 

SEC.    04.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  AUTHORITi'.- 

(1)  In  OENER.fL.- The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  in  order  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  expand- 
ing, or  operating  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams in  a  State. 

(2)  Eligible  recipients.— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 


State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
having  an  eligible  entity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  grant  directly  to  the  eligible  en- 
tity. 

(b)  Funding  Rule.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

SEC.  05.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Requirements.— Each  State  or  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 

04  shall  conduct  a  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs,  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmental screening  of  children;  and 

(2)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which— 

(A)  shall  hire  parent  educators  who  have 
had  supervised  experience  in  the  care  and 
education  of  children; 

(B)  shall  establish  the  number  of  group 
meetings  and  home  visits  required  to  be  pro- 
vided each  year  for  each  participating  fam- 
ily, with  a  minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and 
10  home  visits  for  each  participating  family; 

(C)  shall  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  periodic  screening  of  participating  chil- 
dren's educational,  hearing  and  visual  devel- 
opment, using  the  Denver  Development  Test, 
Zimmerman  Preschool  Language  Scale,  or 
other  approved  screening  instruments;  and 

(D)  shall  develop  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(b)  LIMITATION.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents 
as  teachers  programs  which  serve  families 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
a  child  and  ending  when  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  3. 

SEC.  0&  SPECIAL  RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section— 

(1)  no  person,  including  home  school  par- 
ents, public  school  parents,  or  private  school 
parents,  shall  be  required  to  participate  in 
any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title; 

(2)  no  parents  as  teachers  program  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  take  any  action  that 
infringes  in  any  manner  on  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  section  438(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  States  and  eligible  entities  awarded 
grants  under  this  title. 

SEC.  07.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more 
Parents  As  Teachers  Centers  to  disseminate 
information  to.  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  State  and  eligible  en- 
tities establishing  and  operating  parents  as 
teachers  programs. 

SEC.  08.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  parents  as  teachers  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  within  4  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  including 
an  assessment  of  such  programs'  impact  on 
at-risk  children. 

SEC.  09.  APPLICA'nON. 

Each  State  or  eligible  entity  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. E^ch  such  application  shall  describe 


the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

SEC.    10.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  or  eligible  entity  having  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  09  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  in  the 
application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  or 
eligible  entity  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  100  percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent; 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent; and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  25  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.     1 1 .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997,  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

AMEND.MENT  no.  1412 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    . 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— 
The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  provide  role  models  for  chil- 
dren and  build  self-esteem; 

(2)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  promote  learning  and  help 
students  attain  the  necessary  skills  they 
need  to  excel  academically; 

(3)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  provide  healthy  and  safe 
alternatives  to  involvement  in  drugs,  gangs 
or  other  violent  activities;  and 

(4)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  promote  school,  commu- 
nity and  parental  involvement  in  the  liveli- 
hood and  well-being  of  our  children. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— 
Therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 

that  federal  education  programs  that  provide 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation students  should  include  authoriza- 
tions for  establishing  mentoring,  peer  coun- 
seling and  peer  tutoring  programs. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1413 

On  page  79,  line  18,  strike  "Governance" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Accountability." 

On  page  79,  line  19,  strike  governance  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  accountability. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1414 

On  page  83.  line  16  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall." 

On  page  84,  line  16  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall." 

On  page  84,  line  7  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1415 

(Purpose:  To  reaffirm  the  role  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  educational  govern- 
ance) 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
substitute  add  the  following  findings: 

Congress  is  interested  in  promoting  State 
and  local  government  reform  efforts  in  edu- 
cation. 


In  P.L.  96-88  the  Congress  found  that  edu- 
cation is  fundamental  to  the  development  of 
individual  citizens  and  the  progress  of  the 
Nation; 

In  P.L.  96-88  Congress  found  that  in  our 
federal  system  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation is  reserved  respectively  to  the  States 
and  the  local  school  systems  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  States; 

In  P.L.  96-88  the  Congress  declared  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Education  was  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  efforts  of 
States,  the  local  school  systems,  and  other 
instrumentalities  of  the  States,  the  private 
sector,  public  and  private  educational  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational research  institutions,  community 
based  organizations,  parents  and  schools  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education; 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
right  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  educational  institutions 
in  the  areas  of  educational  policies  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  control  of  such  governments 
and  institutions  over  their  own  educational 
programs  and  policies; 

P.L.  96-88  specified  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Education  shall  not  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  education  or  diminish  the  respon- 
sibility for  education  which  is  reserved  to 
the  States  and  local  school  systems  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  States; 

P.L.  96-88  specified  that  no  provision  of  a 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
any  other  officer  of  the  Department  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  any 
such  officer  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution, 
school,  or  school  system,  over  any  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or  over  the  selec- 
tion or  content  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  instructional  materials  by 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. Now  therefore 

The  Congress  agrees  and  reaffirms  that  the 
responsibility  for  control  of  education  is  re- 
served to  the  States  and  local  school  systems 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  States 
and  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
impose  standards  or  requirements  of  any 
kind  through  the  promulgation  of  rules,  reg- 
ulations, provision  of  financial  assistance 
and  otherwise,  which  would  reduce,  modify, 
or  undercut  State  and  local  responsibility 
for  control  of  education. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1416 

On  page  138,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing. 

SEC.  .  AMENDMENTS  TO  SUMMER  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  PROGRAM  Design— 

(1)  ACADEMIC    ENRICHME.VT    AUTHORIZED.— 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  253(a)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "academic  enrichment"  after  "reme- 
dial education." 

(2)  Required  Services  and  Design.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  253  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Basic  Educa'hon  and  Preemployment 
Training.— The  program  under  this  part 
shall  provide,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  programs,  each  of  the 
following  services  to  a  participant  where  the 


assessment  and  the  service  strategy  indicate 
such  services  are  appropriate: 

"(A)  Basic  and  Remedial  Education. 

"(B)  Preemployment  and  Work  Maturity 
Skills  Training. 

"(4)  iNTEGRA'nON  OF  WORK  AND  LEARNING.— 

"(A)  Work  Experi?.nce.— Work  experience 
provided  under  this  part,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  include  contextual  learning  op- 
portunities which  integrate  the  development 
of  general  competencies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  skills. 

"(B)  Classroom  Training.— Classroom 
training  provided  under  this  part  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  include  opportunities  to 
apply  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  aca- 
demic subjects  to  the  world  of  work." 

(B)  Section  253  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(e)  Educational  Linkages.— In  conduct- 
ing the  program  assisted  under  this  part, 
service  delivery  areas  shall  establish  link- 
ages with  the  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  service  to  participants. 
Such  linkages  shall  include  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  regular  exchange  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  progress,  problems 
and  needs  of  participants,  including  the  re- 
sults of  assessments  of  the  skill  levels  of  par- 
ticipants.". 

(C)  Section  254  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Prohibition  on  Private  Actions.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  a  participant  to  bring  an 
action  to  obtain  services  described  in  the  as- 
sessment or  service  strategy  developed  under 
section  253(c).". 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  Year  Round 
Program.— Section  256  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "10 
percent"  and  Inserting  "20  percent". 


amendment  no.  1417 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Federal  tax  laws  should  not  preclude 
States  from  promoting  higher  education 
savings  plans) 

At  the  end  of  title  IV,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  STATE-SPONSORED  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that^ 

(1)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of 
their  children; 

(2)  an  effective  way  to  encourage  those  sav- 
ings is  through  State-sponsored  higher  edu- 
cation trust  fund  savings  plans;  and 

(3)  an  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  such  plans  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  tax  laws  to  provide  thatr— 

(A)  no  tax  is  imposed  on  the  earnings  on 
contributions  to  the  plans  if  the  earnings  are 
used  for  higher  education  costs, 

(B)  State  organizations  sponsoring  the 
plans  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 

(C)  any  charitable  gift  to  the  plans  are  tax- 
deductible  and  are  distributed  to  recipients 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 


amendment  no.  uia 
(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  representatives  of 
distance  learning  consortia,  and  represent- 
atives of  telecommunications  partnerships 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act,  are  in- 
volved in  developing  a  national  long-range 
plan  that  promotes  higher  student  achieve- 
ment through  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation, and  to  require  such  plan  to  describe 
how  the  Secretary  of  Education  will  utilize 
the  outcomes  of  the  evaluation  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools 
Program  Assistance  Act) 

On  page  54,  line  9,  insert  "representatives 
of  distance  learning  consortia,  representa- 
tives of  telecommunications  partnerships  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Star  Schools 
Program  Assistance  Act,"  after  •"tech- 
nology,". 

On  page  56.  line  21,  strike  "and". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
comes of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and 

On  page  56.  line  22,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

amendment  .no.  1419 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  State  panels  con- 
duct outreach  to  involve  secondary  school 
students  in  certain  activities) 
On    page    74,    line    20,    insert    "secondary 

school  students,"  after  "advocates,". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
package  of  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  managers  of  this  bill 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  series  of  technical  amendments,  in- 
cluding: 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Blngaman  cor- 
recting a  Department  of  Education  error  in 
Chapter  One  allocations  to  Colfax  County, 
New  Mexico. 

An  amendment  by  Senators  Hatfield  and 
Durenberger  relating  to  flexibility  to  federal 
education  regrulations. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Domenlci  re- 
garding reporting  on  regulatory  flexibility. 

An  amendment  regarding  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

A  technical  amendment  restoring  gift  au- 
thority to  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel. 

2.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Dole  requir- 
ing the  Department  of  Education  to  arrange 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  inclusion  of  children 
with  disabilities  in  Goals  2000. 

3.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Danforth  re- 
quiring that  the  state  panel  include  rep- 
resentatives of  private  schools. 

4.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Chafee  in- 
cluding firearms  in  the  elements  addressed 
by  the  sixth  National  Education  Goal  regard- 
ing safe  and  drug-free  schools. 

5.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Levin  includ- 
ing among  the  bill's  authorized  activities  the 
following:  promoting  significantly  reduced 
class  size  and  instruction  in  chess. 

6.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Domenlci  re- 
garding the  process  for  making  opportunity- 
to-learn  development  grants  and  the  voting 
procedures  of  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel. 

7.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Moseley- 
Braun  including  school  facilities  among  the 
elements  addressed  in  the  voluntary  national 
opportunity-to-leam  standards. 
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8.  My  amendment,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Pell  and  Hatfield,  adding  a  new  Na- 
tional Educational  Goal  on  teacher  edu- 
cation and  professional  development. 

9.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Burns  clari- 
fying that  Goals  2000  does  not  allow  the  fed- 
eral government  to  control  home  schooling. 

10.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Lautenberg 
protecting  children  in  federal  programs  from 
second-hand  smoke. 

11.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Bingaman  as 
follows: 

Technical  amendments  to  the  technology 
in  education  provisions  of  Goals  2000. 

A  Sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  high  academic  stand- 
ards. 

12.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Stevens 
making  technical  changes  regarding  the  al- 
location of  Goals  2000  funds  to  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

13.  An  amendment  by  Senators  Pell,  Kasse- 
baum,  Jeffords,  and  me  reauthorizing  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  at  the  Department  of  EMu- 
catlon.  which  also  includes  the  following: 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Glenn  regard- 
ing early  childhood  parent  education  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Home  Instruction  Pro- 
gram for  Preschool  Youngsters. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Bond,  as  well  as 
Senators  Dodd,  Rockefeller,  Heflin.  Shelby. 
Chafee,  Glenn,  Pryor,  Danforth,  Hatfield. 
Stevens,  Kohl,  Inouye,  Domenici,  Bingaman 
Hollings,  DeConcini,  and  Cochran,  authoriz- 
ing the  Parents  as  Teachers  program. 

14.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Boxer  indi- 
cating that  mentoring  programs  are  bene- 
ficial to  students. 

15.  Two  amendments  by  Senator  Hatch 
making  technical  changes  to  the  state  plan. 

16.  An  amendment  by  Senator  Roth  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  local  control  of  education. 

17.  My  amendment  regarding  the  Summer 
Youth  Einployment  and  Training  Program. 

18.  An  amendment  by  Senator  McConnell 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
states  should  establish  state-sponsored  high- 
er education  trust  fund  savings  plans. 

19.  Amendments  by  Senator  Gorton  en- 
couraging the  Secretary  of  Education  to  pro- 
mote distance  learning  and  ensuring  that 
Goals  2000  state  panels  conduct  outreach  to 
secondary  school  students. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  make  good  on  a  promise 
I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October 
18.  1993.  On  that  day,  the  Senate  passed 
the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  con- 
ference report  without  my  pro-kids 
amendment  that  would  make  all  feder- 
ally funded  children's  programs 
smokefree.  The  Labor-HHS  conferees 
dropped  my  amendment,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  passed  it  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  95  to  3. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  heard  for  this  de- 
velopment was  that  my  amendment 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill.  Well,  today  I  rise  to  offer  my  pro- 
kids  amendment  to  a  piece  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  the  Goals  2000  bill.  I  am 
determined  that  the  Congress  enact 
this  common  sense  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  help  prevent  sickness  and  death 
and  hold  down  health  care  costs.  It  will 
protect  our  children.  It  will  modify 
some  behaviors.  And  it  will  put  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  on  record  as  say- 
ing   that    our    children,    our    future. 


should  not  be  harmed  by  exposure  to 
second  hand  smoke  when  they  partici- 
pate in  Federal  programs  designed  to 
help  them. 

My  amendment  is  called  pro-kids. 
This  stands  for  protecting  our  kids 
from  inhaling  deadly  smoke  and  is 
based  on  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year,  S.  261.  This  bill  currently  has  22 
cosponsors  including  Senators  Binga- 
man, Boxer,  Bradley,  Chafee,  Cohen, 
D'Amato,  Durenberger,  Harkin, 
Hatch,  Hatfield,  Inouye.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  Leahy,  Lieberman, 
Lugar,  Metzenbaum,  Moynihan,  Mur- 
ray, Pell,  Simon,  Stevens,  and 
Wellstone. 

Pro-kids  will  protect  children  from 
secondhand  smoke  while  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  federally  funded  chil- 
dren's programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
WIC,  chapter  1,  health  care  and  day 
care  programs.  It  will  require  Federal 
grantees  to  establish  a  nonsmoking 
policy  if  they  provide  health  services 
to  children  under  the  age  of  18  or  pro- 
vide other  social  services  primarily  to 
children  under  the  age  of  18,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

This  amendment  will  help  us  move 
towards  the  sixth  education  goals  con- 
tained in  the  underlying  bill  that 
states  that  "parents,  businesses,  gov- 
ernmental and  community  organiza- 
tions will  work  together  to  ensure  that 
schools  provide  a  healthy  environment 
and  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  children." 

These  nonsmoking  policies  would 
limit  indoor  smoking  in  facilities  asso- 
ciated with  these  federally  funded  pro- 
grams to  those  areas  which  are  not 
normally  used  to  serve  children  and 
which  are  ventilated  separately  from 
these  areas. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  EPA 
and  other  organizations  shows  that 
separate  ventilation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  secondhand  smoke  from  recir- 
culating through  the  ventilation  sys- 
tem right  into  the  rooms  used  by  the 
children. 

In  cases  where  unusual  extenuating 
circumstances  prevent  total  compli- 
ance, programs  could  apply  for  a  par- 
tial waiver  frOm  this  provision  if  they 
protect  children  from  exposure  to  sec- 
ondhand smoke  to  the  extent  possible. 
This  amendment  also  allows  the  adop- 
tion of  the  nonsmoking  policy  to  be 
done  through  collective  bargaining  if 
such  an  agreement  exists.  And  this 
amendment  does  not  cover  home-based 
child  care  services  provided  by  rel- 
atives who  receive  Federal  child  care 
funds. 

This  amendment  also  provides  an  ad- 
ditional role  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  with  regard 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  EPA  will  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  compliance  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment for  one  simple  irrefutable  reason; 
secondhand  smoke  kills. 


An  EPA  report  released  on  January  7, 
1993  undeniably  confirmed  what  public 
health  officials  have  reported  for  sev- 
eral years:  Smoking  kills  those  who 
smoke  and  those  who  breath  second- 
hand smoke.  This  report  was  released 
in  the  Bush  administration  by  then  Ad- 
ministrator Reilly  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  Dr.  Louis 
Sullivan.  Since  then,  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Administrator  Browner  and 
Secretary  Shalala. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how  the 
tobacco  industry  responded  to  this  6 
year,  peer  reviewed,  unanimously  ap- 
proved study?  Nine  tobacco  companies 
are  suing  the  Federal  Government. 
They  can't  refute  the  scientific  find- 
ings, they  can't  influence  public  opin- 
ion, so  they  are  using  their  large  prof- 
its to  file  a  lawsuit. 

Now  I  have  been  having  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  tobacco  industry  ever 
since  I  became  a  Senator.  I  have  come 
to  admire  their  ingenuity  and  creativ- 
ity. But  this  response,  this  suit  against 
the  Government  for  releasing  a  sci- 
entific study  documenting  the  impact 
their  product  has  on  human  health — 
well.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  didn't  expect  that. 

But  I  did  expect  the  EPA  report  to 
reach  the  conclusion  it  did:  Second- 
hand smoke  is  a  group  A  carcinogen,  a 
group  that  includes  toxins  such  as  as- 
bestos, benzene  and  arsenic. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  second- 
hand smoke  is  taking  an  enormous  toll 
on  the  health  of  Americans,  particu- 
larly our  children.  According  to  the 
EPA  report,  3.000  lung  cancer  deaths 
per  year  among  nonsmokers  result 
from  exposure  to  secondhand  smoke. 

But  secondhand  smoke  takes  the 
toughest  toll  on  our  Nation's  children. 
Children  exposed  to  secondhand  smoke 
can  suffer  acute  illness  and  ultimately 
may  contract  lung  cancer.  The  EPA, 
unequivocally  has  stated  that  this  is 
the  case. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  effects  that 
secondhand  smoke  has  on  our  Nation's 
children  that  are  contained  in  the  EPA 
report. 

Secondhand  smoke  causes  more  than 
200,000  lower  respiratory  tract  infec- 
tions in  young  children  annually,  in- 
cluding bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  re- 
sulting in  7,500  to  15,000  hospitaliza- 
tions. 

Secondhand  smoke  exacerbates  asth- 
matic symptoms  in  children  and  is  as- 
sociated with  8,000  to  26,000  new  asthma 
cases  in  children. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  'this  is  not 
the  first  word  we  have  heard  on  this 
matter.  In  a  separate  study,  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  concluded  that 
exposure  to  secondhand  smoke  in- 
creases the  risk  of  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  emphysema.  They  reported 
that  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
children  are  exposed  to  secondhand 
smoke  and  it  caused  approximately 
35,000  to  40,000  cardiovascular  disease 
related  deaths  each  year. 


Furthermore,  in  1986,  a  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  called  secondhand  smoke 
a  hazard  to  nonsmokers  health. 

Given  that  kind  of  evidence.  Govern- 
ment has  to  respond.  We  have  in  the 
past.  In  1990,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  189  hazardous 
air  pollutants  which  were  estimated  to 
cause  1.500  deaths  per  year.  Other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  like  EPA,  HHS,  and 
VA  and  GSA  have  acted  to  protect 
their  employees  from  secondhand 
smoke. 

Cities  have  adopted  new  regulations 
restricting  indoor  smoking.  We  have 
banned  smoking  on  all  domestic  airline 
flights.  And  the  White  House,  at  the 
behest  of  the  First  Lady,  the  architect 
of  the  President's  health  care  plan,  is 
now  smoke  free. 

We  have  made  a  start. 

But  we  have  started  in  the  wrong 
place. 

We  have  protected  ourselves.  But  we 
have  not  yet  protected  our  children 
and  they,  more  than  any  other  group  in 
our  society,  are  threatened  by  second- 
hand smoke. 

Children  are  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  our  society.  They  depend 
upon  us  to  protect  them  and  safeguard 
their  health.  They  are  the  future  of 
this  country.  Isn't  it  time  to  give  our 
children,  especially  those  who  depend 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  valu- 
able services  like  health  care  and  pre- 
school training,  the  same  protection 
we  already  afford  to  airplane  travelers 
and  some  Federal  workers? 

We  should  prohibit  smoking  in  feder- 
ally funded  institutions  which  serve 
children  under  the  age  of  18  imme- 
diately, so  that  our  children  can  breath 
healthy  air. 

Now.  I  would  just  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  many  organizations  which 
have  endorsed  pro-kids.  The  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics, the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  many  of  our 
Nation's  teachers. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  from  an 
EPA  brochure  entitled  "Secondhand 
Smoke."  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  brochure 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  and  I  urge  them 
to  read  it  before  we  vote  on  this  issue. 
Let  me  just  read  an  admonition  con- 
tained in  this  brochure: 

EPA  recommends  that  every  organization 
dealing  with  children  have  a  smoking  policy 
that  effectively  protects  children  from  expo- 
sure to  environmental  tobacco  smoke. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  a  year 
since  Congress  received  the  EPA  report 
that  concluded  that  secondhand  smoke 
kills  and  makes  our  children  sick. 

Since  then,  companies.  States,  and 
localities  have  adopted  policies  to  pro- 
tect nonsmokers  from  this  deadly  car- 
cinogen. Recently  the  fast  food  res- 
taurant Arby's  has  gone  smoke  free. 
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Last  year,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  went 
smoke  free. 

And  what  action  has  Congress  taken 
to  protect  children  from  secondhand 
smoke?  We  have  done  nothing.  Imagine 
that,  the  Post  Office  protects  its  work- 
ers from  secondhand  smoke  but  we 
haven't  protected  children  in  federally 
funded  day  care  centers. 

But  the  cruelest  irony  came  last  year 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  prisoner  in  Nevada — a  prisoner — 
had  the  right  to  be  protected  from  sec- 
ondhand smoke.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  protected  prisoners  but  the  Con- 
gress has  not  protected  children.  This 
is  disgraceful. 

As  the  author  of  the  airline  smoking 
ban.  I  am  embarrassed  by  this  lack  of 
action.  We  need  to  protect  our  children 
from  secondhand  smoke,  right  now,  not 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  asking  for  a 
small  change  in  national  policy  and  a 
small  change  in  individual  behavior. 
My  amendment  is  not  revolutionary- 
it  simply  expands  current  restrictions 
and  applies  them  to  facilities  serving 
children.  It  is  not  punitive — it  does  not 
prevent  people  from  smoking  or  punish 
them  if  they  do;  it  simply  says  they 
cannot  expose  our  children  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  their  behavior.  It  is 
not  based  on  prejudice — it  is  a  logical 
and  necessary  response  to  an  unbroken 
record  of  objective  scientific  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
We  have  the  data,  we  know  the  risk  to 
our  children.  The  Senate  must  pass 
this  amendment  and  we  must  enact 
this  into  law.  We  owe  this  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  bill  manager  in  a  colloquy  with 
regard  to  my  pro-kids  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman.  As 
the  bill  manager  knows.  I  have  worked 
hard  for  several  years  to  protect  people 
from  the  dangers  of  secondhand  smoke. 
One  of  the  measures  that  I  have  pushed 
is  called  pro-kids,  which  the  Senate  is 
considering  for  the  second  time  in  6 
months.  Pro-kids  would  make  all  feder- 
ally funded  programs  serving  children 
under  the  age  of  18  smokefree.  The  Sen- 
ate initially  passed  pro-kids  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1993  by  a  recorded  vote  of  95 
to  3  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill.  Despite  this  over- 
whelming vote,  the  conferees  dropped 
this  provision.  Critics  of  my  amend- 
ment argued  that  this  amendment  was 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Now  I  am  offering  my  amendment  on 
an  authorizing  legislation,  the  Goals 
2000  bill.  I  was  determined  to  ask  for 
another  rollcall  vote  to  emphasize  how 
important  it  is  for  the  conferees   to 


hold  this  amendment.  However,  I  will 
forgo  this  request  if  I  receive  assurance 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee that  he  will  make  every  effort  to 
hold  this  amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  sup- 
port his  amendment  and  I  intend  to 
urge  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Goals  2000  legislation  to  include 
the  pro-kids  amendment  in  the  final 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments  and  his  commit- 
ment to  make  every  effort  to  keep  this 
amendment  in  conference.  However,  I 
wanted  to  inform  the  Senator  that  if 
this  amendment  is  not  included  in  the 
final  conference  report  I  will  continue 
to  push  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  undersUnd  that  the 
Senator  is  determined  to  see  his 
amendment  enacted  into  law  and  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  for  engaging 
in  this  colloquy.  I  have  no  objection  to 
my  pro-kids  amendment  being  part  of 
an  accepted  managers'  package. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Jeffords,  and  Senator  Kassebaum,  for 
their  assistance  in  including  my 
amendment  on  the  importance  of 
mentoring  programs  in  S.  1150,  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  their  support. 

We  have  all  seen  or  read  the  horrible 
statistics  on  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. One  in  five  children  lives  in  pov- 
erty; 380,000  students  drop  out  of  school 
each  year,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  has 
soared  and  our  children  are  growing  up 
in  a  more  violent  society,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  we  are  just  beginning  to 
understand. 

Mentoring  programs,  where  youths 
are  matched  with  adults  or  peers  who 
provide  role  models  for  them  during 
the  tough,  at-risk  years,  can  become 
the  quality  bridge  between  Head  Start 
and  high  school. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
mentoring  is  a  way  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  a  child's  life,  to  reach  into 
the  goodness  of  a  child  and  yourself  at 
the  same  time.  Everyone  who  cares 
about  the  future  of  our  children  should 
give  a  child  time,  attention,  caring, 
and  tutoring  on  school  subjects  and  on 
life. 

There  are  examples  of  mentoring  and 
peer  tutoring  programs  in  many  of  our 
schools  and  communities.  They  involve 
college  students,  youth  service  organi- 
zations, and  senior  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  proven  strategy  for  helping 
our  children  succeed  in  school  and  in 
life  receives  little  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance. That  is  why  I  introduced  my 
amendment. 

The  Boxer  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  edu- 
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cation  programs  that  provide  assist- 
ance to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation students  should  include  incen- 
tives for  establishing  mentoring,  peer 
counseling,  and  peer  tutoring  pro- 
grams. After  passage  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  I  hope  we  will 
move  forward  and  act  on  this  issue  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senators  DoDD,  Rockefeller,  Hefun, 
Shelby,  Chafee,  Glenn,  Danforth, 
Hatfield,  Stevens,  Pryor,  Kohl, 
inouye,  domenici,  bingaman,  rol- 
LINGS, DeConcini,  Cochran,  and  myself 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today  deals  extensively  with  ways 
to  reform  our  Nation's  struggling  edu- 
cation system.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
we  have  seen  SAT  scores  decline  by  35 
points,  even  though  the  amount  of 
money  spent  per  pupil  on  primary  and 
secondary  school  students  has  in- 
creased 47  percent.  After  1983,  when  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  published  "'A  Na- 
tion At  Risk,"  States  and  the  Congress 
were  spurred  to  implement  a  number  of 
major  reforms,  including  reducing 
class  sizes,  increasing  teacher  pay  and 
professional  development  opportuni- 
ties, placing  increased  emphasis  on 
math  and  science,  and  the  like. 

Despite  10  years  of  reform,  our  edu- 
cation system  still  struggles.  Our  kids 
rank  next  to  last  in  the  world  among 
industrialized  nations  on  proficiency  in 
science.  Only  Spain,  Slovenia,  and  Jor- 
dan score  lower  in  math  than  United 
States  students.  Our  kids  take  fewer 
foreign  languages,  and  test  scores  have 
shown  little  or  modest  improvement. 
These  trends  are  particularly  disturb- 
ing as  we  enter  a  period  of  global  com- 
petition. 

Why  is  this  happening?  I  believe  we 
must  look  further  than  the  schools  and 
teachers  when  we  talk  about  reasons 
for  our  decline  as  an  "education  super- 
power." It  is  no  secret  that  family  dis- 
integration and  decline  has  contributed 
greatly  to  many  of  the  problems  in  the 
system.  Schools  are  now  expected,  in- 
deed required,  to  take  on  many  of  the 
functions  which  were  traditionally  the 
responsibilities  of  the  family.  Many  of 
our  public  schools  now  offer  health 
classes,  mental  health  counseling, 
school  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  after- 
school  programs. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  for  a  child 
to  go  through  the  entire  day  without 
seeing  either  parent.  About  two-thirds 
of  mothers  of  children  from  6  to  18 
work  outside  the  home,  whether  by 
choice  or  because  of  financial  neces- 
sity. The  divorce  rate  has  skyrocketed 
since  1970,  and  20  percent  of  all  kids 
now  live  with  only  one  parent.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  kids  are  poorer  in  ma- 
terial terms,  and  worse,  that  parents 


are  less  involved  in  their  children's 
lives  than  ever  before. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  par- 
ents spend  only  a  few  minutes  each  day 
in  direct  interaction  with  their  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  believe  our  children  are 
better  off  as  a  result  of  these  social 
trends;  in  fact  I  believe  they  suffer 
greatly. 

No  one  can  argue  that  our  teen  sui- 
cide rate  is  up,  and  our  teenage  preg- 
nancy rate  is  unacceptable.  Nearly  half 
of  school-age  kids — 44  percentr— are  left 
unsupervised  after  school.  Those  kids 
are  more  likely  to  do  drugs,  to  engage 
in  premarital  sex,  and  to  do  poorly  in 
school.  The  generation  of  kids  cur- 
rently in  our  Nation's  public  schools 
have  less  time  with  their  parents  than 
ever  before — less  time  to  share  meals, 
less  time  to  do  homework,  less  time  to 
learn  from  their  parents  what  is  and  is 
not  appropriate  behavior.  The  results 
of  this  neglect  show  up  in  truancy, 
poor  test  scores,  teenage  pregnancy, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  a  host  of 
other  social  problems. 

Despite  this  accelerated  pace  of  so- 
cial change  over  the  years,  children's 
needs  today  are  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1970.  All  children  need  at  least  one 
loving  parent  to  provide  for  their  mate- 
rial needs  and  to  help  develop  their 
abilities,  personalities,  and  characters. 
These  needs  do  not  begin  at  age  6,  10  or 
16,  but  at  birth.  A  child  cannot  put  his 
needs  on  hold  until  his  parent  is  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  them.  In  fact  the 
first  years  are  the  most  important. 

As  Reverend  Halverson  has  pointed 
out,  a  child  learns  half  of  all  he  will 
ever  know  by  the  time  he  reaches  age 
3.  Within  the  first  3  years  of  life,  the 
foundations  of  i)ersonality,  character, 
and  learning  are  laid  through  the  ex- 
ample and  effort  of  a  child's  parents. 
Yet  today's  American  parent  faces 
pressures  that  were  unheard  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Young  mothers  have  en- 
tered the  work  force,  both  by  choice 
and  economic  necessity,  in  record  num- 
bers over  the  last  two  decades.  Parents 
often  have  jobs  that  force  the  family  to 
relocate  to  cities  away  from  extended 
family  members.  The  result  is  that 
children  spend  less  time  with  their  par- 
ents than  ever  before;  in  addition,  they 
are  often  away  from  grandmothers, 
aunts,  and  other  members  of  their  fam- 
ily who  can  provide  the  support  that  is 
necessary  through  good  times  and  bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  parent 
education  and  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs  can  help  parents  coun- 
teract the  disturbing  trend  of  not  hav- 
ing enough  time  to  spend  with  their 
children  and  the  problem  of  extended 
family  separation.  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  and  many  other  States  have 
begun  to  offer  parent  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  help  parents  be  their 
children's  first  and  very  best  teachers. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program, 
development  in  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri, provides  new  parents  with  infor- 


mation about  all  stages  of  a  child's  de- 
velopment and  advice  about  how  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  that  come 
with  having  children:  Teething,  night- 
mares, temper  tantrums,  illnesses,  and 
more.  Health  screening  is  also  provided 
on  a  periodic  basis  for  each  child  so 
that  health  problems  do  not  go  unde- 
tected and  untreated. 

Parents  as  teachers  and  similar  pro- 
grams emphasize  the  importance  of 
parents  in  developing  the  emotional, 
physical,  and  social  elements  of  their 
children's  personalities  in  addition  to 
providing  for  their  material  needs.  Par- 
ents as  teachers  helps  parents  make 
the  most  of  the  time  they  spend  with 
their  children  and  provides  construc- 
tive advice  about  how  to  beat  the  time 
crunch. 

Missouri  has  found  great  success 
through  parents  as  teachers;  children 
enter  school  ready  to  learn  and  their 
parents  are  involved  in  the  schools  and 
in  their  children's  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  ever  be  able  to  reform  education 
until  we  really  involve  those  with  the 
primary  responsibility:  parents.  Re- 
search shows  that  parental  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  their  children 
is  the  key  to  long-term  gains  for 
youngsters.  Parents  are  their  chil- 
dren's first  and  most  influential  teach- 
ers. What  parents  do  to  help  their  chil- 
dren learn  is  more  important  to  aca- 
demic success  than  other  factors.  We 
need  to  help  ensure  strong  links  be- 
tween the  home  and  school,  from  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Hatfield, 
the  committee  has  added  a  seventh  na- 
tional goal:  that  of  parental  involve- 
ment. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon for  his  strong  voice  on  behalf  of 
parents.  Frankly,  the  idea  of  parental 
involvement  is  so  simple,  so  basic,  so 
fundamental  to  true  progress  that  I  am 
surprised  it  took  this  long  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  goals. 

Now,  for  that  goal  to  be  truly  mean- 
ingful, we  should  put  some  teeth  be- 
hind it. 

The  parents-as-teachers  curriculum 
starts  early  in  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  later  learning — language  and 
intellectual  development,  curiosity  and 
social  skills.  In  addition,  health 
screening  is  provided  for  participating 
preschool  children  to  detect  potential 
impairments  early. 

Parents  as  teachers  is  a  proven,  effec- 
tive program.  Two  independent  re- 
search studies  have  shown  that  chil- 
dren participating  in  parents  as  teach- 
ers consistently  score  significantly 
higher  on  all  measures  of  intellectual 
achievement,  auditory  comprehension, 
verbal  ability,  and  language  ability 
than  their  peers  who  did  not  partici- 
pate. And  these  gains  held  true  regard- 
less of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
family,  or  marital  status  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Parents-as-teachers  staff  have  been 
successful  in  identifying  and  interven- 


ing to  help  children  overcome  devel- 
opmental delays,  and  in  encouraging 
families  to  seek  medical  assistance  or 
other  specialized  services.  Many  chil- 
dren receive  no  health  screening  be- 
tween birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school.  The  Parents-as-Teachers  Pro- 
gram provides  periodic  health  screen- 
ing so  that  minor  vision  and  hearing 
problems  can  be  arrested  early,  before 
they  result  in  developmental  delays. 
Early  intervention  through  parents  as 
teachers  results  in  improved  or  cor- 
rected conditions  before  a  child  reaches 
school. 

Parents  participating  in  parents  as 
teachers  were  shown  in  the  same  study 
to  be  more  knowledgeable  about  child- 
rearing  practices  and  child  develop- 
ment than  comparison  parents. 

And  another  study  done  in  1989 
showed  that  children  maintained  these 
gains  through  the  first  grade.  Teachers 
reported  that  parents  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  program  were  more  in- 
volved in  school  activities  than  non- 
participants.  Thus  the  crucial  link  be- 
tween home  and  school  is  established 
through  this  program. 

Research  has  also  shown  that  many 
two-parent,  middle-income  families 
have  problems  with  parent-child  com- 
munication and  family  stress,  putting 
their  children  at  risk  for  developmen- 
tal delays.  Some  of  you  may  recall  a 
George  Will  editorial  titled  "Mothers 
Who  Don't  Know  How,"  which  referred 
to  this  phenomenon  as  the  "Gilded 
Ghetto",  where  parents  give  their  chil- 
dren everything  but  time,  which  is  cru- 
cial to  child  development. 

Implementation  of  parents  as  teach- 
ers on  a  broad  scale  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  our  Nation 
meets  the  first  educational  goal:  That 
all  children  enter  school  ready  to 
learn. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  would  set  up 
a  $20  million  competitive  grant  for 
States  who  wish  to  begin  or  expand 
parent  education  programs  for  families 
with  kids  birth  to  3.  We  believe  provid- 
ing seed  money  to  expand  proven-effec- 
tive programs  is  an  appropriate  role  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  envision  that  down  the  road  the 
States  will  be  able  to  muster  the  politi- 
cal support  they  need  for  this  great 
program  to  sustain  it  by  themselves, 
and  provide  for  a  diminishing  Federal 
share  over  the  5-year  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  ongoing  success  of  this 
program.  The  program  started  with  a 
bit  of  Federal  seed  money  in  four  Mis- 
souri school  districts  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. My  wife  Carolyn  and  I  utilized 
the  information  from  the  program 
when  our  son  Sam  was  born,  and  expe- 
rienced first-hand  its  beneficial  effects, 
both  for  parents  and  children.  For  four 
successive  State  of  the  State  Addresses 
as  Missouri  Governor,  I  asked  that  the 
pat  program  be  authorized  for  every 
school  district  statewide. 


Since  I  signed  it  into  law  in  1984,  the 
program  has  served  167,000  Missouri 
families.  Currently,  65,000  Missouri 
families  participate  each  year.  The 
program  serves  35  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies with  children  0-3  regardless  of  so- 
cioeconomic status.  And  the  families 
love  it. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  the  day 
that  parents  as  teachers  is  offered  in 
every  school  district  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve that  equipping  parents  to  maxi- 
mize the  intellectual  and  social  devel- 
opment of  their  children  is  the  best  in- 
vestment we  can  make  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Children  spend  far  more  time  at 
home  with  their  parents  than  they  do 
in  school.  In  fact,  teachers  tell  me  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  children 
to  separate  behavior  and  motivation  to 
learn  in  school  from  what  is  going  on 
at  home.  Yet,  in  terms  of  education 
policy  we  spend  little  time  focusing  on 
home  life,  and  in  most  Federal  pro- 
grams children  are  taken  out  of  their 
homes  and  put  in  centers  and  cared  for 
by  professionals.  It  makes  infinitely 
more  sense  for  us  to  focus  on  parents, 
and  to  equip  them  with  the  skills  they 
need  and  want  to  help  ensure  the  best 
possible  start  for  their  children.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  does,  and  I 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Bond  to  in- 
clude the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
in  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
leadership  in  moving  this  important 
program  forward. 

Goals  2000  establishes  in  law  our  na- 
tional education  goals.  The  first  of 
these  goals  calls  for  all  children  in 
America  to  start  school  ready  to  learn 
by  the  year  2000.  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  is  still  a  goal  rather  than  a  reality 
for  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours.  Even 
more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  goal  we  are  far  from  achieving. 

NOT  READY  TO  LEARN 

The  national  goals  panel  reported 
last  year  that  just  over  half  of  all  3-  to 
5-year-olds  attend  preschool  and  that 
only  53  percent  are  read  to  each  day.  In 
addition,  the  panel  reported  that  only 
37  percent  of  2-year-olds  are  immunized 
against  major  childhood  disease. 

These  are  serious  obstacles  we  must 
overcome  if  we  ever  hope  to  make  a 
difference  in  our  schools.  But  the  route 
to  school  readiness  is  no  mystery — we 
have  proven  models  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  preparing  children  for  school. 

PARENTS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEACHERS 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is 
one  of  the  best  of  those.  It  succeeds  by 
recognizing  that  parents  are  a  child's 
first  and  most  important  teachers  and 
by  giving  parents  the  tools  they  need 
to  be  successful  in  this  role. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
began  in  Missouri  in  1981  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Kit  Bond.  Over 


the  last  decade,  the  program  spread 
and  is  now  working  in  41  States— in- 
cluding Connecticut — to  enhance  par- 
ents' role  in  education. 

Local  voluntary  programs  provide 
parents  of  infants  and  toddlers  with 
child  development  information  and  as- 
sistance. Parent  educators  work  with 
parents  to  support  their  efforts  to  cre- 
ate home  environments  conducive  to 
learning. 

MODEST  COST,  IMPRESSIVE  RESULT 

The  approach  is  simple  and  the  cost 
modest.  But  the  results  are  impressive 
and  far-reaching.  Several  thorough 
evaluations  have  shown  that  children 
who  participated  in  the  program  score 
significantly  higher  on  measures  of 
school-related  achievement.  In  addi- 
tion, child  development  experts  speak 
highly  of  this  approach,  among  them 
Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  director  of  the  Bush 
Center  in  Child  Development  and  So- 
cial Policy  at  Yale  University. 

While  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram most  obviously  addresses  the 
challenge  of  our  first  national  edu- 
cation goal — school  readiness — it 
should  also  help  us  achieve  all  the  oth- 
ers, from  school  completion  and  stu- 
dent achievement  to  making  our 
schools  safe  and  drug-free.  There  are 
few  factors  as  critical  to  improving  our 
schools  as  the  involvement  of  parents. 
The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  en- 
gages parents  in  education  from  day 
one  and  brings  us  a  vital  ally  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  our  goals. 

I  believe  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  can  be  a  critical  component 
of  our  efforts  in  the  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  and  friend 
Senator  Bond  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  Goals  2000,  pertaining  to 
parents  as  teachers.  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  which,  as 
you  know,  will  encourage  States  to  es- 
tablish parents  as  teachers  programs. 

Senator  Bond  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  this  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  for  several  years. 

Parents  as  Teachers  provides  guid- 
ance and  support  to  new  parents,  en- 
couraging them  to  nurture  a  readiness 
to  learn  in  their  infants.  Data  collected 
in  a  13-year  study  of  the  early  develop- 
ment by  the  Harvard  University  pre- 
school project,  indicate  that  language, 
curiosity,  social  skills,  and  cognitive 
intelligence,  lay  the  foundation  for 
learning.  The  study  further  shows  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  development 
of  these  skills  in  a  6-year-old  can  be 
predicted  at  age  3.  An  official  who 
headed  several  departments  in  the  Mo- 
bile, AL.  County  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, told  a  group  of  State  legislatures 
and  business  persons: 

We  weep  when  we  see  the  conditions  some 
of  the  4-  and  5-year-old  children  are  in  when 
they  come  to  us.  They  don't  understand  sim- 
ple directions,  are  afraid  of  adults  and  other 
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children,  and  have  low  receptive  and  expres- 
sive language.  They  are  simply  not  ready  ei- 
ther for  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

The  time  and  effort  involved  in  help- 
ing children  try  to  catchup  are  stagger- 
ing. 

Parents  as  Teachers  is  the  obvious 
next  step  beyond  Head  Start.  By  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning,  prevention  can 
replace  remediation. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is 
spreading  across  the  Nation.  It  is  grow- 
ing because  it  has  a  proven  record  of 
success.  In  my  home  State  of  Alabama, 
parents  as  teachers  programs  have 
been  very  successful. 

These  Alabama  programs  receive  fi- 
nancial support  and  encouragement 
from  the  Children's  Trust  Fund.  The 
Alabama  Children's  Trust  Fund  pro- 
vided the  original  funds  which  allowed 
the  Mobile,  AL,  Parents  as  First 
Teachers  Program  to  open  its  doors. 

However,  there  is  a  need  for  imme- 
diate Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
original  pilot  program  in  Mobile,  AL, 
and  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Progrram 
in  Montgomery  almost  had  to  close 
their  doors  several  years  ago  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  The  Montgomery  pro- 
gram is  partially  supported  by  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Education 
funds  but  can  serve  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  its  target  population. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  in 
this  country  of  the  importance  of  the 
first  3  years  of  a  child's  development. 
Subtle  and  overt  influences  during  this 
period  of  development  may  adversely 
affect  the  academic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  children.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is  the 
most  effective  system  available  to  help 
parents  best  nurture  their  children. 

Money  spent  on  this  program  is 
clearly  an  investment.  By  reaching 
children  before  problems  take  root, 
failure  and  the  need  for  remediation 
can  be  avoided.  Further,  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program  can  help  parents 
nurture  the  skills  necessary  for  their 
children's  later  school  success. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
may  also  help  to  address  some  social 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  The  Chil- 
dren's Trust  Fund  of  Alabama  is  con- 
vinced that  this  program  can  prevent 
or  reduce  child  abuse,  which  is  a  prob- 
lem affecting  all  socioeconomic  and  ra- 
cial groups.  Also,  the  Montgomery 
County,  AL,  Board  of  Education  has 
demonstrated  its  confidence  in  this 
program  to  aid  teen  mothers  by  choos- 
ing this  as  its  focus  group. 

Parents  as  Teachers  will  not  create  a 
huge  Federal  bureaucratic  program.  It 
is  designed  to  encourage  States  to 
adopt  parents  as  teachers  projects  by 
providing  seed  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see 
Parents  as  Teachers  Programs  avail- 
able to  parents  and  infants  statewide 
and  nationwide. 

Not  only  has  this  program  proven  it- 
self as  an  effective  deterrent  to  child 


abuse  and  Infant  mortality  but  it  has 
also  been  an  effective  preparatory  pro- 
gram for  learning,  and  a  stimulus  of 
the  curiosity  and  problem  solving 
skills  so  desperately  needed  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  agree 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  potential  of 
this  program,  then  join  us  in  support  of 
this  amendment  which  will  encourage 
States  to  establish  Parents  as  Teachers 
Programs. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bond  amendment  on 
Parents  As  Teachers.  I  cosponsored 
similar  legislation  in  the  101st  and  102d 
Congresses  because  I  believed  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  parents  must  be  actively 
involved  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren if  children  are  to  reach  their  full- 
est potential. 

I  am  sure  that  if  any  of  us  could  re- 
member the  very  first  thing  we 
learned,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  a  parent  taught  it  to  us — whether 
it  was  shaking  a  rattler  or  reading  a 
nursery  rhyme.  Since  parents  are  chil- 
dren's first  teachers,  it  is  important 
that  parents  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  ensure  that  their 
children's  preschool  years  are  spent  in 
a  positive  and  productive  educational 
environment. 

Numerous  studies  indicate  that  the 
first  years  of  a  child's  life  profoundly 
affect  his  later  learning  capabilities. 
For  example,  during  the  early  years, 
children  learn  more  at  a  faster  rate 
than  at  other  periods  of  their  lives.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  language, 
intelligence,  and  curiosity  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  life.  A  child's 
personality  also  is  most  actively  mold- 
ed during  this  period.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  parents  reflect  a  loving  and 
enthusiastic  attitude  towards  the 
child.  Parents  must  know:  How  to  show 
affection  for  the  child;  how  to  express 
pride  in  the  child's  accomplishments; 
how  to  choose  educational  toys;  how  to 
answer  the  child's  questions,  and  how 
to  allow  the  child  to  explore  his  envi- 
ronment freely  as  long  as  the  explo- 
ration does  not  endanger  the  child's 
safety. 

Parents  who  do  these  things  well  can 
reasonably  expect  that  their  children 
will  grow  up  emotionally  stable  and  in- 
tellectually prepared  for  school. 

Because  the  first  3  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  so  important,  we  must  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  to  ensure  that 
parents  know  how  to  teach  and  care  for 
their  children.  While  this  statement 
seems  clearly  obvious  to  most  of  us,  we 
must  realize  that  childrearing  to  a 
great  extent  in  America  is  trial  and 
error  often  based  on  the  experiences  of 
our  parents  or  other  adults  in  our  lives. 
However,  we  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  take  advantage  of  years  of  research 
in    early    childhood    development    to 


compensate  for  some  of  the  experiences 
which  have  been  passed  on  that  may 
not  contribute  to  a  positive  learning 
environment. 

It  is  especially  important  that  par- 
ents be  educated  to  be  good  parents  be- 
cause so  many  of  today's  parents  are 
mere  children  themselves.  However, 
the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  all  parents — young 
and  old,  poor  and  middle  class. 

Many  believe  that  the  parents  as 
teachers  legislation  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause we  already  have  Head  Start.  I 
agree  that  Head  Start  is  an  extremely 
effective  program  which  I  whole- 
heartedly support;  however,  for  many 
children,  Head  Start,  which  begins  at 
age  3,  is  too  late. 

The  parents  as  teachers  legislation 
would  go  a  long  way  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  birth  and  Head  Start.  This 
amendment  would  provide  seed  money 
to  States  to  fund  an  early  childhood 
education  program  for  parents.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  would  authorize  a 
SlOO  million  competitive  grant  program 
over  5  years  for  States  desiring  to 
begin  or  expand  parents  as  teachers 
programs.  Under  the  legislation.  Fed- 
eral funding  would  decline  to  75  per- 
cent in  the  third  year,  50  percent  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  25  percent  in  the  fifth 
year.  After  the  fifth  year,  the  legisla- 
tion would  require  the  States  to  pick 
up  the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Bond 
amendment  because  I  am  familiar  with 
the  success  of  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Alabama  program  enrolls 
parents  when  the  mother  is  pregnant, 
and  the  family  remains  in  the  program 
until  the  child's  third  birthday.  The 
program  provides  services  such  as: 
Home  visits  by  parent  educators 
trained  in  child  development;  group 
meetings  to  help  parents  share  experi- 
ences; periodic  health  screening  of  chil- 
dren to  check  sensory  and  educational 
development;  and  referral  to  commu- 
nity and  professional  services  if  prob- 
lems are  detected  during  the 
screenings. 

The  Alabama  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  based  on  a  Missouri  model 
established  in  1984.  A  recent  study  of 
the  children  who  participated  in  the 
Missouri  program  in  the  early  80's  indi- 
cated that  the  children  were  signifi- 
cantly ahead  of  other  children  in  aca- 
demic performance  at  the  end  of  the 
first  grade.  In  addition,  the  study  also 
revealed  that  the  parents  in  the  Mis- 
souri program  have  continued  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  their  children's 
education  than  other  parents. 

The  results  of  the  Missouri  study  and 
the  success  of  the  program  in  Alabama 
are  enough  for  me  to  know  that  this 
legislation  is  worthy  of  my  support.  We 
cannot  skimp  when  it  comes  to  the 
education  of  our  children — they  are  our 
country's  future.  Although  the  funding 
of  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 


would  result  in  budget  expenditures, 
the  long-term  benefit  to  society  would 
far  outweigh  the  short-term  costs  of 
the  program.  The  results  would  trans- 
late into  a  sound  financial  investment 
that  will  save  future  costs  for  welfare, 
social  services,  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
which  represents  an  investment  in  the 
human  capital  of  our  Nation.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Bond's  bill  S.  715.  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Act,  and  of  this  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel,  I  have  paid  special 
attention  to  Goal  One — that  every 
child  will  enter  school  ready  to  learn. 
In  the  course  of  that  work,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  good  parenting  in  a  child's 
early  years — children  who  are  read  to 
become  better  readers,  children  who 
participate  in  activities  with  their  par- 
ents, whether  they  be  going  to  church 
or  neighborhood  events  or  libraries,  are 
more  successful  in  the  early  grades  in 
school— and  later  on  as  they  proceed 
through  school.  Parents  are  their  chil- 
dren's first  teachers — but  sometimes 
they  need  help  in  being  the  best  teach- 
ers they  can  be.  Parents  as  Teachers 
offers  parents  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  child  development,  child 
safety,  and  child  health. 

In  Las  Cruces,  NM,  we  have  a  Parents 
as  Teachers  Program  which  has  been 
tremendously  successful.  Like  all  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  Programs,  it  is  en- 
tirely voluntary— parents  ask  for  these 
services.  Last  year  the  program  served 
276  families  in  the  Las  Cruces  area- 
there  are  over  300  participants  cur- 
rently enrolled.  Vision,  hearing,  and 
developmental  screening  are  offered 
and  10  visits  per  year  are  made  to  par- 
ticipants' homes.  In  Las  Cruces  there 
are  three  bilingual  parent  educators 
and  all  of  their  birth-to-year-3  curricu- 
lums  have  been  translated  into  Span- 
ish. When  I  visited  with  the  program 
last  year  I  spoke  with  parents  who  de- 
scribed to  me  how  valuable  the  pro- 
gram had  been  for  them— not  only  with 
respect  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  their  children  but  in 
terms  of  their  own  self-respect  and  es- 
teem as  parents. 

In  Las  Cruces  the  PAT  Program  pro- 
vides the  parenting  component  for 
Even  Start  and  the  Migrant  Even  Start 
Program  but  it  does  much  more  be- 
cause it  reaches  out  to  families  regard- 
less of  their  income  level.  Seventy-five 
of  the  Las  Cruces  families  are  from  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range.  These  par- 
ents have  welcomed  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program — have  sought  out 
these  services  and  are  grateful  for  the 
support  which  PAT  has  given  them  in 
what  is  the  most  important  and  prob- 
ably the  hardest  job  in  life — parenting. 


I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendment  to  establish  and  fund  the 
Parents  as  Teachers  Program  as  part  of 
Goals  2000. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Parents  as  Teachers  Act  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Sen- 
ator Kit  Bond,  to  S.  1150. 

Parents  are  a  child's  first  teacher. 
Research  shows  that  fundamental,  life- 
long learning  skills  are  established 
from  infancy.  It  is  reported  that  self- 
esteem  is  established  by  the  age  of  4. 
The  parent-child  relationship  is  a  criti- 
cal factor  in  a  child's  success  in  early 
school  years  and  throughout  life. 

But  parents  do  not  instinctively 
know  how  to  help  their  children  build  a 
foundation  for  learning  and  health 
care.  They  need  tools  and  guidance  to 
be  good  at  helping  their  children  in 
this  way. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  is  so 
important.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  make  grants,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  to  establish  community 
programs  to  help  parents  provide  a  life 
of  learning  and  growing  for  their  chil- 
dren and  to  make  the  transition  be- 
tween infancy  and  independence. 

Specifically,  it  provides  $20  million 
in  funding  for  approximately  1,000 
school  districts  to  participate  in  this 
program.  The  average  annual  cost  for 
each  district  is  $20,000.  Once  estab- 
lished. States  and  local  communities 
will  eventually  pick  up  the  cost  of  the 
program.  This  legislation  phases  out 
Federal  funds  through  a  declining 
match  from  100  to  25  percent  over  a  5- 
year  authorization. 

This  amendment  provides  parents 
with  the  tools  to  strengthen  language 
skills,  intellectual  development,  social 
skills,  and  health  care  of  children 
throughout  their  lives.  The  program 
has  an  adult  literacy  component,  open 
to  parents  with  children  aged  3  and 
under,  regardless  of  their  socio  eco- 
nomic status. 

It  also  establishes  a  national  center 
to  provide  information,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  to  participants. 

Key  provisions  include: 

Home  visits  by  parent  educators 
upon  request  to  give  research-based  in- 
formation to  parents  about  language 
skills,  psychological,  and  physical  de- 
velopment; 

Periodic  health  screening  to  ensure 
that  disabilities  or  development  prob- 
lems are  detected  before  a  child  enters 
school;  and 

Group  visits  for  parents  to  allow 
them  to  meet  parents  with  children  of 
the  same  age  and  establish  a  support 
group  to  discuss  problems. 

My  home  State  of  Mississippi  has  de- 
veloped a  program  patterned  after  the 
successful  Missouri  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers model.  Located  in  Jackson.  MS.  the 
Center  for  Family  Education  is  sup- 
ported by  a  cooperative  partnership  be- 


tween the  Junior  League  of  Jackson. 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jack- 
son, the  Field  Cooperative  Association, 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Human 
Services,  and  Frito  Lay,  Inc. 

The  Jackson  program  utilizes  part- 
time  paid  staff  and  volunteers  in  a  pub- 
lic-private effort.  It  has  brought  dra- 
matic and  positive  change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  families  it  has  served. 
It  provides  the  missing  link  in  the  mo- 
saic of  Federal  and  State  services  to 
children  and  families,  and  it  works  be- 
cause it  recognizes  that  positive  paren- 
tal involvement  is  the  key  to  a  child's 
successful  development. 

The  first  of  the  six  education  goals 
established  by  the  President  and  the 
Nation's  Governors  is:  "By  the  year 
2000.  all  children  in  America  will  start 
school  ready  to  learn." 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  in 
achieving  this  goal  than  helping  par- 
ents establish  a  home  envirorunent  for 
their  children  that  celebrates  learning 
and  good  health  care.  This  is  a  good 
prevention  program  because  its  long- 
term  benefits  should  result  in  better 
educated  and  more  employable  youth, 
fewer  drop-outs,  reduced  teen  preg- 
nancy, less  need  for  remedial  education 
programs,  and  less  dependency  on 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Act  calls  for 
a  modest  investment  in  Federal  fund- 
ing. But  this  modest  investment  will 
generate  a  huge  return  for  individuals 
and  entire  communities.  I  thank  Sen- 
ator Bond  for  asking  me  to  join  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  and  applaud 
him  for  bringing  this  exemplary  model 
program  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  to  S. 
1150  reauthorizing  the  office  of  edu- 
cational research  and  improvement.  It 
is  particularly  fitting  that  we  take  it 
up  as  a  part  of  our  broader  efforts  to 
assist  local  communities  in  improving 
their  schools  through  the  Goal  2000  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  true  that  at  first  glance,  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement may  not  seem  integral  to 
education  reform.  This  is  certainly  not 
an  attention-grabbing  office  of  the 
Government.  But  it  nonetheless  plays 
an  indispensable  role  because  it  is  the 
Office  that  tells  us  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  when  it  comes  to  edu- 
cation. 

TOP-QUALrrV  RESEARCH 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of 
Education  Research  and  Improvement 
ensures  that  schools  across  the  country 
will  have  access  to  top-quality,  timely 
education  research.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  legislation  includes 
changes  I  offered  to  ensure  that  the  Of- 
fice will  study  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  schools  today — vi- 
olence. 
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THE  NEED  TO  STUDY  VIOLENCE 

A  few  years  ago,  the  idea  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement should  study  violence  would 
have  seemed  preposterous.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  violence  is  a  re- 
ality in  many  of  our  schools,  and  they 
need  the  Office's  help  to  develop  and 
evaluate  promising  strategies  to 
stop  it. 

While  we  are  working  through  the 
Safe  Schools  Act  to  provide  direct  se- 
curity assistance  to  schools,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  Federal  dollars  alone 
will  never  be  sufficient  to  reach  every 
community  in  need  of  help.  Through 
Federal  research,  however,  we  can  pro- 
vide schools  across  the  country  with 
valuable  information  about  what  works 
and  what  doesn't  in  violence  preven- 
tion. They  can  then  use  that  informa- 
tion to  make  their  own  buildings  safe 
for  their  students. 

INCIDENTS  DEMONSTRATE  NEED  FOR  HELP 

The  need  for  this  help  is  clear. 
Schools  need  to  know  how  to  stop 
shootings  like  the  one  that  took  the 
life  of  young  Miguel  DeJesus  last  year 
as  he  approached  the  front  door  of  his 
school  in  New  Britain,  CT.  Schools 
need  to  know  how  to  stop  the  terror 
caused  when  gunfire  breaks  out  in 
their  hallways,  as  happened  at  Dunbar 
High  School  here  in  Washington  last 
month.  Schools  need  to  know  how  they 
can  safeguard  their  students  and  teach- 
ers and  create  an  environment  fit  for 
learning. 

Bringing  the  benefit  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment's works  in  this  and  other  areas 
into  the  classroom  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  we  can  do  to  help  our 
schools  help  themselves.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Domenici  an 
amendment  in  order  to  rectify  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  situation  which 
has  arisen  in  our  State  as  a  result  of  an 
inadvertent  error  by  the  chapter  1  of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Because  of  that  error,  many  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
chapter  1  services  over  the  3  years  will 
not  receive  those  services. 

Colfax  County  is  a  small  county  in 
northern  New  Mexico.  In  1993,  Colfax 
received  notice  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  its  chapter  1 
allocation,  which  had  been  expected  to 
be  about  $330,000  was  instead  over 
$680,000.  Upon  receipt  of  this  unex- 
pected funding,  Colfax  contacted  the 
Department  of  Education  to  verify  the 
amount.  Colfax  was  told  that  the 
amount  was  correct.  Colfax  proceeded 
to  distribute  the  money  as  required  by 
chapter  1 — including  over  $500,000  to 
the  Raton  District,  Colfax's  largest 
school  district. 

Ration  then  hired  additional  teachers 
and  other  professionals,  including  peo- 


ple who  left  long-standing  jobs  to  join 
the  chapter  1  Program  and  other  who 
moved  to  Raton  to  join  the  chapter  1 
staff. 

Around  Thanksgiving  this  year, 
Colfax  was  notified  by  the  Department 
that  the  Department  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  that  the  chapter  allocation 
had  indeed  been  too  high.  After  consid- 
erable negotiation  and  correspondence 
the  Department  notified  Colfax  that  re- 
payment was  required  under  the  law 
and  could  be  made  over  3  years.  I  will 
note  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
throughout  the  negotiation  the  Depart- 
ment was  very  helpful  and  apologetic — 
but  the  Department  simply  has  no  dis- 
cretionary funds  which  it  could  use  to 
rectify  such  a  situation. 

The  extra  amount  paid  to  Colfax 
came  at  the  expense  of  the  other  coun- 
ties across  the  Nation  participating  in 
the  Chapter  1  Program — but  only  in  the 
average  amount  of  $195  per  county.  The 
effect  on  those  counties  of  the  under- 
payment was  certainly  de  minimis. 
But,  if  Colfax  is  required  to  pay  back 
the  excess  $350,000  over  the  next  3 
years.  Its  Chapter  1  Program,  assuming 
funding  at  current  levels,  will  be  re- 
duced by  one-third  to  one-half  for  each 
of  those  years.  Thus,  many  children 
otherwise  in  need  of,  and  deserving, 
chapter  1  services  will  deprived  of 
those  services.  Colfax  County  does  not 
have  other  resources  from  which  to 
make  up  this  shortfall.  This  is  a  major 
and  devastating  blow  to  a  school  sys- 
tem and  its  deserving  children. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  propos- 
ing today  with  Senator  Domenici  would 
forgive  the  obligation  of  Colfax  to 
repay  this  money.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  provide  that  the  counties  receiv- 
ing underpayments  would  not  be  re- 
paid— but,  as  I  have  noted,  that  would 
have  an  imperceptible  Impact  on  other 
counties. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  rec- 
tify a  major  injustice  to  a  small  school 
district  and  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  BiNGAMAN,  in  offering 
this  amendment. 

This  matter  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Paul  Malano,  director  of 
Chapter  1  at  Raton  Public  Schools. 
Raton  is  the  largest  school  district  in 
the  small  county  of  Colfax  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Like  many  schools  in  rural  areas, 
Raton  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
disadvantaged  children,  and  depends  on 
Chapter  1  funding  to  provide  these  stu- 
dents with  the  assistance  they  need. 

When  Colfax  County  learned,  late 
last  year,  that  it  was  to  receive  an  un- 
expected windfall  in  Chapter  1  funds,  it 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  New  Mexico  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  notified  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  the  large  amount  of  Chapter  1 


funding  that  had  been  allocated  to 
Colfax  County  was  due  to  an  oversight, 
and  to  please  check  the  figures  again. 
When  the  Department  of  Education 
verified  that  the  amount  of  funding 
was,  indeed,  correct,  Colfax  County 
began  distributing  its  funds. 

Some  time  later,  the  county  was  no- 
tified that  the  amount  that  had  been 
paid  out  to  Colfax  County  had  been  the 
result  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and 
that  Colfax  would  now  be  required  to 
repay  the  amount  of  overpayment. 
This  amount  is  in  excess  of  $350,000. 
However,  to  help  Colfax  pay  back  the 
amount,  the  Department  agreed  to 
allow  Colfax  to  repay  the  amount  over 
3  years. 

Now,  for  a  small  district  and  county, 
$100,000  per  year  is  a  considerable  sum. 
And  as  Colfax  had  already  spent  most 
the  funding  It  had  been  given — since 
the  Department  of  Education  con- 
firmed upon  double-checking  that  the 
amount  it  received  was  correct^-it  has 
very  little  remaining  funds  with  which 
to  repay  the  excess.  Therefore,  the  pay- 
ments are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coun- 
ty's Chapter  1  funding  each  year  for  3 
years. 

Senator  Bingaman  has  explained 
more  fully  than  I  the  details  of  the 
amendment  we  are  offering.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  it  allows  Colfax 
County  to  waive  the  amount  of  this 
overpayment.  It  is  plain  that  Colfax 
County  acted  in  good  faith  by  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  With  the  De- 
partment's confirmation  that  the  fund- 
ing was  indeed  correct,  Colfax  acted  In 
the  only  way  it  knew  how — it  distrib- 
uted the  funds  to  its  students.  It  is  now 
being  penalized  because  it  asked  that 
the  Department  double-check  its  fig- 
ures, and  because  it  distributed  the 
funding  to  its  poor  students.  We  want 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

This  amendment  was  drafted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  has  been  cleared  by 
both  sides.  I  appreciate  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bingaman,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  have  introduced 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  ex- 
pressing that  Federal  tax  law  should 
not  preclude  States  from  promoting 
higher  education  savings  plans  for 
Americans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  reforms  to  the  tax 
code  can  be  initiated  to  provide  fami- 
lies with  an  incentive  to  save  for  their 
children's  education.  By  encouraging 
long-term  savings  we  can  help  Ameri- 
cans defray  the  rising  costs  of  edu- 
cation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  probably 
aware  that  higher  education  costs  have 
skyrocketed  over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades. At  the  present  rate  of  8  percent 
per  year,  a  $5,000  per  year  tuition  bill 
will  be  $11,700  by  the  year  2000. 


Soon,  a  typical  middle-class  family 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  college  education  if  they  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  or  the  encouragement 
to  save.  Since  1982,  the  personal  sav- 
ings rate  has  continually  declined  from 
8  percent  to  a  near  record  low  of  3.8 
percent  in  August  1992.  This  figure  is 
quite  discouraging,  especially,  consid- 
ering that  the  cost  of  education  contin- 
ues to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  disagrees  that 
this  Nation's  future  is  dependent  on 
the  education  of  our  youth.  Not  only  do 
we  need  to  train  our  future  scientists 
and  business  leaders,  but  we  need  to 
provide  service  personnel  and  tradi- 
tional blue-collar  occupations  with 
skills. 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  first  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  individuals  should  be 
provided  an  Initiative  to  save  in  order 
to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of 
their  children. 

The  second  provision  urges  that 
State  organizations  sponsoring  edu- 
cation savings  plans  be  made  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation.  Presently,  there 
are  34  States  that  have  some  form  of 
education  savings  plan  and  thousands 
of  individuals  vested  in  those  pro- 
grams. It  seems  unnecessary  to  re- 
invent the  wheel.  Let's  allow  the  exist- 
ing plans  to  continue  to  operate — only 
more  efficiently. 

The  third  provision  urges  that  cor- 
porate and  individual  gifts  to  the  edu- 
cation trust  fund  be  made  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation.  Such  investments 
would  be  distributed  among  partici- 
pants on  a  pro  rata  basis.  This  would 
boost  the  return  to  participants  and 
would  also  provide  corporations  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  the  future  lead- 
ers in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  these  reforms  will  pro- 
vide families  a  reasonable  solution  to 
providing  for  their  child's  education.  In 
addition,  it  enhances  State  programs 
that  already  have  provided  savings  op- 
portunities for  their  residents.  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  hats  accepted  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  first  step  to 
providing  families  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  their  educational  future. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  accepting  a  modified  form  of  the 
amendment  that  I  had  proposed  to 
Goals  2000. 

This  amendment  would  state  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  mandate  the 
use  of  any  curriculum.  Instructional 
material,  or  test  by  home  schools  or 
private  schools. 

I  have  heard  from  a  lot  of  folks — and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have,  too — 
who  are  concerned  that  this  bill  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Federal  takeover  of 
our  country's  school  system. 

I  have  also  heard  from  those  who  sup- 
port the  bill,  who  say  that  this  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  bill. 


Experience  has  taught  me  that  noth- 
ing Is  more  attractive  to  the  bureau- 
crats than  the  opportunity  to  Increase 
regulation  and  control. 

Anyone  who  Is  involved  in  education 
can  tell  you  how  many  regulations  and 
how  much  paperwork  they  must  deal 
with  under  Chapter  One  and  the  Indi- 
viduals With  Disabilities  Education 
Act  [IDEA]. 

So  I  do  not  think  folks  are  too  far  off 
the  mark  when  they  express  concern 
about  more  Federal  control. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues — the 
education  of  children  between  kinder- 
garten and  high  school  is  a  State  and 
local  responsibility. 

That  is  only  fair,  considering  that  94 
percent  of  the  money  for  schools  comes 
from  these  sources. 

Goals  2000  will  supposedly  increase 
efforts  to  reform  our  schools.  Let  me 
say  that  much  reform  is  already  taking 
place. 

Goals  2000  focuses  on  public  schools.  I 
strongly  support  our  public  schools. 
My  children  attend  them. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
Gregg,  was  successful  in  amending  the 
bill  to  strengthen  the  protection  for 
public  schools. 

Let  us  not  forget,  though,  that  public 
schools  are  not  the  only  option  for 
many  Americans.  There  are  private 
schools,  and  yes,  there  are  home 
schools,  too. 

In  fact,  there  are  over  700  home 
schools  in  my  State  of  Montana  alone. 
And  the  statistics  indicate  that  home 
schoolers  do  a  fine  job  of  educating 
their  children. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  control  over 
what  is  taught  and  what  tests  are  used 
in  any  American  school. 

I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill — 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Jef- 
fords— and  I  also  thank  Senator  Mack 
and  Senator  Craig,  who  are  cosponsors. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  toward  the  end  of  this  debate  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  a  short  essay  on 
the  subject  of  goals  in  education  and 
standards  in  public  life.  My  purpose, 
very  simply,  will  be  to  say  that  on  the 
two  quantifiable  goals  which  we  are 
going  to  legislate  today,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  our  achieving  them  by 
the  year  2000.  And  it  is  a  source  of 
some  concern  to  me  that  we  are  going 
forward  as  we  now  do,  evidently  not 
aware  of  this.  Although,  if  I  may,  I,  for 
one,  have  written  in  great  detail  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Public  Interest,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1991.  It  is  a  simple  article  enti- 
tled "Educational  Goals  and  Political 
Plans,"  saying  what  on  Earth  was  the 
Bush  administration  doing  associating 
itself  with  these  matters?  How  could 
the   Governors   have   signed   on?   And 


does  this  mean  we  have  learned  noth- 
ing from  educational  research  over  the 
past  30  years? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
have  in  mind  the  two  quantifiable 
goals  In  the  bill  before  us.  These  are. 
No.  2:  School  completion.  Goal;  By  the 
year  2000,  the  high  school  graduation 
rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

Madam  President,  that  will  not  hap- 
pen. 

No.  4:  Mathematics  and  science. 
Goal:  By  the  year  2000,  U.S.  students 
will  be  the  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement. 

Madam  President,  that  will  not  hap- 
pen. 

There  are  seven  goals  in  all: 

First,  that  children  should  start  school 
•ready  to  learn";  second,  that  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  should  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent;  third,  that  American  stu- 
dents will  leave  grades  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  having  demonstrated  some  com- 
petency in  certain  basic  subjects— English, 
mathematics,  and  so  on;  fourth,  that  our  stu- 
dents will  be  "first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement";  fifth,  that 
every  American  adult  be  literate  and  "pos- 
sess the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship"; sixth,  that  "every  school  in  the 
United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning";  and  seventh, 
that  "every  school  will  promote  partnershlpe 
that  will  increase  parental  involvement  and 
participation  in  promoting  the  social,  emo- 
tional and  academic  growth  of  children." 

it  might  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  to  review 
the  history  of  such  efforts. 

As  has  been  noted,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
a  President  has  proposed  the  setting  of  edu- 
cation goals.  Nor  is  the  notion  of  education 
reform,  as  this  legislation  has  been  called,  a 
new  one.  The  effort  to  provide  good  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  has  been  with 
us  for  some  time,  as  has  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  school  system. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  response  to  the 
launch  of  Sputnik  by  the  Soviets  in  1957,  en- 
dorsed five  education  goals  in  a  report  enti- 
tled "Education  for  the  Age  of  Science."  In 
1984,  President  Reagan  proposed  a  set  of  edu- 
cation goals  to  be  achieved  by  1990.  And  in 
1990,  President  Bush  devoted  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  his  State  of  the  Union  address  to  set- 
ting forth  his  education  goals  for  the  year 
2000: 

"Education  is  the  one  investment  that 
means  more  for  our  future  because  it  means 
the  most  for  our  children.  Real  improvement 
in  our  schools  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
spending  more.  It's  a  matter  of  asking  more, 
expecting  more  out  of  our  schools,  our  teach- 
ers, of  our  kids,  of  our  parents  and  ourselves. 
And  that's  why  tonight  I  am  announcing 
America's  education  goals,  goals  developed 
with  enormous  cooperation  from  the  nation's 
governors  *  *  *." 

President  Bush  then  listed  his  education 
goals,  which  were  similar  to  President  Rea- 
gan's goals— and  virtually  identical  to  those 
now  proposed  by  President  Clinton. 
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As  it  happens.  President  Bush  was  spealc- 
ing:  to  Congress  in  a  vocabulary  created  in 
the  1960s  by  James  S.  Coleman,  then  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  his  associates,  nota- 
bly Ernest  Campbell,  then  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. As  directed  by  Section  402  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  >  Coleman  and  his 
associates  conducted  a  survey  of  public 
schools  and  students  in  1965.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1966  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Entitled  Ekjuality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  the  work  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  Coleman  Report. 

The  Coleman  Report  introduced  the  lan- 
guage of  educational  outputs,  which  was  a 
wholly  new  way  for  public  officials  to  define 
educational  policy.  This  language  has  ante- 
cedents in  economic  concepts  such  as 
Wasslly  Leontiers  input-output  models  and 
Slmsh  Kuznets's  gross  national  product;  but 
the  report  was  unmistakably  a  work  of  soci- 
ology. It's  first  finding  was  "that  the  schools 
are  remarkably  similar  in  the  effect  they 
have  on  the  achievement  of  their  pupils 
when  the  socioeconomic  background  of  the 
students  is  taken  into  account." 

Thirty  months  earlier,  on  January  1,  1964, 
another  Government  report — "One  Third  of  a 
Nation"— had  been  issued. 

The  matter  of  setting  goals  has  been 
with  us  for  some  years — recently  but 
importantly— and  it  might  be  useful  to 
review  that  practice. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  response  to 
the  launch  of  Sputnik  I  by  the  Soviets 
in  1957.  endorsed  five  education  goals  in 
the  report  entitled  "Education  for  the 
Age  of  Science,"  and  these  goals  led  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1957,  which  was  quite  influential  in 
shaping  American  science  curricula  in 
the  years  that  followed. 

But  thereafter  we  began  to  be  much 
more  ambitious  and  much  less  success- 
ful. 

In  1984,  President  Reagan  proposed  a 
set  of  educational  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  1990.  They  were  not  that  far  distant. 
Madam  President,  from  the  goals  today 
we  are  saying  are  going  to  be  achieved 
by  the  year  2000. 

Then  in  1990.  President  Bush  devoted 
a  sizable  portion  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  to  setting  forth  his  edu- 
cational goals.  These  goals,  in  turn. 
had  been  adopted  by  a  national  edu- 
cation summit  conference  held  at 
Charlottesville.  VA,  in  September  1989, 
where  the  Governors  and  the  President 
got  together  and  agreed  on  these  goals. 
So  this  was  more  than  just  one  Presi- 
dential address,  one  speech  writer  in 
the  EOB.  This  was  the  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors in  concert  with  the  President. 

The  President  said.  "Education  is  the 
one  investment  that  means  more  for 
our  future  because  it  means  the  most 
for  our  children."  He  went  on  in  that 
phrase  concluding,  "and  that  is  why  to- 
night I  am  announcing  America's  edu- 
cation goals,  goals  developed  with 
enormous  cooperation  from  the  Na- 
tion's Governors." 

Here  they  are.  Madam  President. 
Here  is  the  official  transcript,  which 
includes  applause  lines. 


'  Pub.  L.  No.  88-352;  78  Stat.  241  (1964). 


"By  the — [applause]— by  the  year 
2000,  every  child  must  start  school 
ready  to  learn." 

That  is  a  harmless  goal.  Call  any 
child  you  want  ready  to  learn.  Most  of 
them  are. 

"The  United  States  must  Increase 
the  high  school  graduation  rate  to  no 
less  than  90  percent.  [Applause.]" 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  in  this 
legislation  today.  This  was  4  years  ago. 

"By  the— [applause]— year  2000.  U.S. 
students  must  be  the  first  in  .the  world 
in  math  and  science  achievement.  [Ap- 
plause.]" 

This  is  very  serious  and  also  very  in- 
teresting because,  as  it  happens,  the 
President,  President  Bush,  was  speak- 
ing to  Congress  in  a  vocabulary  that 
had  been  created  in  the  1960's  by  James 
S.  Coleman,  then  professor  of  sociology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  most  re- 
cently president  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Association,  and  his  associ- 
ates, notably  Ernest  Campbell,  then  of 
Vanderbilt  University. 

As  directed  by  section  402  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Coleman  and  his  as- 
sociates conducted  a  survey  of  public 
schools  and  students  in  1965,  which  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  1966  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond largest  social  science  survey  in  his- 
tory, and  it  measured  both  the  Inputs 
into  schools  around  the  Nation  and  the 
outputs.  The  report  was  entitled 
"Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity," soon  to  be  known  popularly,  if 
that  is  an  appropriate  term,  as  the 
"Coleman  Report." 

What  Coleman  and  his  associates  did 
was  to  introduce  the  language  of  edu- 
cational outputs,  which  was  a  wholly 
new  way  for  public  officials  to  define 
educational  policy.  Previously,  edu- 
cational policy  goals  had  been  to  have 
a  certain  pupil-teacher  ratio,  to  spend 
a  certain  amount  of  money  per  stu- 
dent, to  have  a  certain  number  of 
books  in  the  library,  a  certain  number 
of  hours  in  the  day  and  hours  in  the 
week,  days  in  the  year.  Inputs. 

Now,  Dr.  Coleman,  who  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  is  not  well  at  this  time,  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  outputs.  This  lan- 
guage had  antecedents  in  economic 
concepts,  such  as  Wasslly  Leontiefs 
input-output  models  of  the  economy 
and  Simon  Kuznets'  concept  of  gross 
national  product.  These  are  familiar 
ideas  to  us,  and  they  were  familiar  in 
economics  then,  but  they  had  never 
been  used  in  educational  matters. 

In  this  pathbreaklng  report,  that 
changed.  Thereafter,  we  never  spoke 
education  in  the  same  language  again. 
We  had  a  new  vocabulary.  I  wish  I 
could  say  we  had  a  new  understanding 
of  what  that  new  analytical  technique 
had  developed,  because  the  first  finding 
of  Coleman's  massive  study  was,  and  I 
quote,  that  "the  schools  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  the  effect  they  have  on 
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the  achievement  of  their  pupils  when 
the  socioeconomic  background  of  the 
students  is  taken  into  account." 

This  was  seismic.  Madam  President. 
Everything  we  had  thought  we  knew 
turned  out  to  be,  in  effect,  not  wrong 
but  Irrelevant.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
shaken. 

I  was  much  Involved  in  these  affairs 
at  that  time  and  can  report  there  was 
a  real  question  about  releasing  the  re- 
port. It  had  a  history.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  what 
would  become  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  was  being  debated.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  out- 
law a  dual  school  system.  So  the  sec- 
tion was  put  into  the  bill  that  said,  all 
right,  let  us  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
the  different  levels,  different  inputs 
that  go  into  these  dual  schools  and  we 
will  see  why  this  is  not  fair  to  stu- 
dents. And  then  when,  indeed,  the  leg- 
islation went  all  the  way.  thanks  to 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  other  such  great 
men  at  that  time,  this  section  re- 
mained. And  when  asked.  "Why  are 
you  doing  this?  Everybody  knows  all 
this  anyway.  We  have  a  different  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  libraries.  There  is  a 
difference  in  schools.  Some  schools  are 
better,  and  otheirs  are  not." 

Coleman  himself  said,  "Well,  every- 
one knows  it.  We  are  going  to  proffer  it 
once  and  for  all."  But  then  in  the  great 
tradition  of  social  science  research,  he 
found  that  what  everyone  knew  was 
not  so.  and  this  was  not  very  welcome. 
I  can  assure  you  it  was  not  welcomed, 
although  it  was  certainly  striking.  I 
can  recall  an  evening  in  Cambridge. 
MA,  a  gathering  of  academics,  when 
Seymour  Martin  Lipset  walked  into  a 
room  and  came  up  to  me  and  said. 
"Have  you  heard  what  Coleman  is  find- 
ing?" I  said,  "No.  What?"  He  said.  "It's 
all  family." 

That  was  news.  But  it  fitted  in.  It 
was  not  entirely  within  the  constructs 
that  we  had  begun  to  develop  in  the 
years  just  preceding. 

Thirty  months  earlier  than  the  time 
of  the  report,  January  1,  1964,  President 
Johnson  released  a  document  entitled 
"One  Third  of  the  Nation." 

I  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Policy,  Planning  and  Re- 
search. I  had  conceived  this  study  and 
proposed  it  be  done,  proposed  it  one 
could  say  to  President  Kennedy— but 
actually  to  Theodore  Sorenson  at  the 
White  House — which  simply  said  at 
that  time  that  almost  half  the  Amer- 
ican population  was  passing  through  a 
standard  test  called  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  and  the  failure  rates 
were  very  high. 

Gen.  Louis  B.  Hershey  would  report, 
once  again,  49  percent  of  the  males 
failed.  It  seemed  to  us  this  might  be  a 
source  of  inquiry  as  to  where  are  our 
problems,  and  who  are  those  who  are 
failing,  and  what  might  we  do? 
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We  came  up  with  some  striking  find- 
ings. We  found  that  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States,  running  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  edu- 
cational failure  was  minimal:  Only  2.7 
percent  failed  in  Minnesota;  3.6  percent 
in  Washington  State. 

Might  I  say.  Madam  President,  this  is 
the  incidence  of  very  low  I.Q.  in  any 
large  population,  normal.  Any  edu- 
cational test  that  had  a  lower  failure 
rate  would  not  test  educational 
achievement.  It  was  a  perfect  score, 
you  could  say. 

By  contrast,  the  failure  rates  on  the 
AFQT  in  the  Old  South  were  appalling: 
52  percent  in  South  Carolina;  51  per- 
cent in  Mississippi.  Obviously,  some  ju- 
risdictions did  better  than  others.  But 
why? 

This  got  close  to  home  for  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  from  New  York,  where 
the  AFQT  failure  rate  was  34  percent. 
We  ranked  46th  in  the  Nation,  just 
ahead  of  Georgia,  just  behind  North 
Carolina. 

The  failure  rate,  moreover,  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  our  neighbor,  Rhode 
Island,  and  three  times  of  our  neighbor, 
Vermont.  We  have  a  border  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound  with  Rhode  Island.  Rhode 
Island  had  a  failure  rate  of  14.3  percent. 

Since  our  educational  expenditures 
were  very  high,  this  ought  to  have  sug- 
gested that  there  was  something  other 
than  inputs  that  mattered.  In  those 
years.  New  York  City  had  what  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  but  our  achievement 
levels  were  at  the  level  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Again,  it  had  to  be  asked;  What 
was  going  on? 

President  Johnson  accepted  the  re- 
port which  President  Kennedy  had 
commissioned,  and  issued  a  statement, 
which  I  drafted. 

Rather  than  read  it  at  this  hour,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

I  am  releasing  today  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Manpower  Conservation,  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  on  September  30.  1963. 
I  regard  with  utmost  concern  the  principal 
findings  of  that  report. 

First,  that  one-third  of  the  Nation's  youth 
would,  on  examination,  be  found  unqualified 
on  the  basis  of  standards  set  up  for  military 
service;  and 

Second,  that  poverty  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  these  young  men  fail  to  meet  those 
physical  and  mental  standards. 

The  findings  of  the  Task  Force  are  dra- 
matic evidence  that  poverty  is  still  with  us, 
still  exacting  its  price  in  spoiled  lives  and 
failed  expectations.  For  entirely  too  many 
Americans  the  promise  of  American  life  is 
not  being  kept.  In  a  Nation  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  ours  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

I  shall  shortly  present  to  the  Congress  a 
program  designed  to  attack  the  root  of  pov- 
erty in  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  wish  to 
see  an  America  in  which  no  young  person, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  shall  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  without  the  health,  edu- 
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cation,  and  skills  that  will  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  individual.  This  opportunity 
is  too  often  denied  to  those  who  grow  up  in 
a  background  of  poverty. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Then,  with  that 
data,  the  President  called  for  his  all- 
out  war  on  poverty  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  which  he  gave  a  few 
days  later.  His  principal  programs  were 
educational,  such  as  Head  Start  and 
the  Job  Corps.  But  soon,  the  age  of 
Coleman  was  upon  us.  It  was  not  at  all 
clear  what  would  change  educational 
achievement. 

The  Department  of  HEW  had  some 
qualms  about  issuing  the  report,  and 
indeed  Coleman  agreed,  if  they  could 
write  an  introduction.  The  introduc- 
tion took  a  very  long  time  getting 
around  to  the  central  finding,  although 
in  fairness  it  did. 

John  Herbers.  a  wonderful  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  spotted  that 
central  finding — you  had  to  do  your 
work  to  get  to  it:  it  was  on  page  21— 
and  in  a  New  York  Times  story,  he 
wrote  that  the  "differences  in  schools 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  achieve- 
ment scores  of  children  with  a  strong 
educational  background  in  the  home." 

Again,  to  cite  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  "Family  background  is 
more  Important  than  schools." 

Twenty  years  passed  and  Prof.  Eric 
A.  Hanushek  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester published  a  review  article,  as  the 
phrase  has  it.  that  reported  that  Cole- 
man's findings  have  now  been  fully 
validated. 

1  quote  Professor  Hanushek: 

Two  decades  of  research  into  educational 
production  functions  have  produced  star- 
tlingly  consistent  results;  Variations  in 
school  expenditures  are  not  systematically 
related  to  variations  in  student 
performance  *  *  *. 

In  1990.  Hanushek.  with  John  E. 
Chubb,  wrote: 

For  more  than  two  decades — since  the  mas- 
sive government  study.  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  was  conducted  in  mid- 
1960s — researchers  have  tried  to  identify  in- 
puts that  are  reliable  associated  with  stu- 
dent achievement  and  school  performance. 
The  bottom  line  is.  they  have  not  found  any. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you,  and  I  say  to 
my  two  friends,  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  is  that  you  are  enacting  two  goals 
that  cannot  be  achieved  and  will  not  be 
achieved.  And  it  is  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible that  the  Department  of  Education 
would  not  know  that,  would  not  have 
said  it  5  years  ago,  would  not  be  saying 
it  today. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  we  are  not 
just  setting  goals,  we  are  establishing 
standards. 

Take  the  high  school  graduation 
rate.  The  big  change  in  high  school 
graduation  rates  came  between  1910 
and  1960.  Graduation  was  rare  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period:  8.8  percent  of 
17-year-olds  achieved  it.  By  1960.  69.5 
percent  of  17-year  olds  received  high 
school  diploma,  by  1969,  77.1  percent.  In 


1980  this  slumped  to  71.4  percent:  the 
Department  of  Education  estimates 
that  it  was  73.8  percent  last  year.  But 
the  graduation  rate  h£is  never  risen 
above  77.1  percent,  where  it  was  in  1969. 
Is  there  any  possibility  that  we  will 
reach  90  percent  6  years  from  now — un- 
less we  fudge  the  numbers  by  including 
persons  who  received  a  GED  or  some 
equivalent  later  in  life.  But  Goal  num- 
ber two  in  the  bill  uses  the  term  "high 
school  graduation  rate."  That  means 
receipt  of  a  diploma  in  the  senior  year. 

The  situation  is  the  same  where 
international  rankings  are  concerned. 
In  the  First  International  Study  of 
Achievement  in  Mathematics,  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  several  years  in 
the  mid-1960"s,  American  13-year-olds 
tied  for  10th  place  in  mathematics  out 
of  12  countries  participating.  In  the 
same  study,  our  12th-graders  were  dead 
last. 

In  the  follow-up  study  conducted  be- 
tween 1983  and  1986,  our  13-year-olds 
seemed  to  fare  slightly  better.  Their 
mathematics  scores  were  about  in  the 
middle,  with  five  nations  scoring  high- 
er and  seven  lower — seven  others 
scored  the  same  as  the  United  States. 
But  American  students  in  the  last  year 
of  secondary  school  scored  almost  last; 
out  of  15  countries  studies,  only  Thai- 
land and  Hungary  had  lower  scores. 

In  1991.  we  were  13th  out  of  14  coun- 
tries in  mathematics  achievement  of 
13-year-olds  on  the  International  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress.  Only 
Jordan  scored  worse.  In  science 
achievement,  the  United  States  was 
12th  out  of  14  nations.  Our  rankings 
have  not  improved  over  the  last  three 
decades.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  as- 
sume a  dramatic  leap  upwards  in  the 
next  6  years? 

What  does  it  say  about  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  feel  compelled  to  set 
goals  that  quite  obviously  cannot  be 
met?  Are  we  in  a  permanent  state  of 
denial  about  this? 

Paul  E.  Barton,  director  of  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  Policy  Infor- 
mation Center,  is  a  supporter  of  edu- 
cation goals,  but  nevertheless  believes 
that  "[t]he  role  of  the  family  in  the 
educational  achievement  of  students  is 
in  danger  of  being  Ignored:  if  it  is,  we 
are  not  likely  to  reach  the  education 
goals  set  for  the  year  2000."  In  his  ex- 
cellent 1992  study.  "America's  Smallest 
School:  The  Family,"  Barton  found 
that  a  number  of  family  behaviors  were 
strong  predictors  of  educational 
achievement.  "Five  such  factors."  Bar- 
ton said  in  a  recent  speech,  "could 
pretty  well  predict  average  mathe- 
matics scores  for  the  37  States  on  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress."  The  factors  were:  number  of 
days  absent  from  school;  number  of 
hours  spent  watching  television;  num- 
ber of  pages  read  for  homework;  quan- 
tity and  type  of  reading  material  in  the 
home;  and  presence  of  two  parents  in 
the  home. 
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Barton  concluded  that  these  five  fac- 
tors were  associated  with  91  percent  of 
the  differences  among  the  States  in  av- 
erage proficiency.  A  telling  example: 
the  correlation  between  the  percentage 
of  eighth  graders  living  in  two-parent 
families  and  average  mathematics  pro- 
ficiency is  a  solid  .74. 

Mr.  President,  the  year  2000  will  be 
here  before  we  know  it.  It  will  arrive 
with  these  two  education  goals  still 
conspicuously  unmet.  I  will  not  oppose 
the  legislation  before  us.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  an  unintended  consequence 
of  this  effort  will  be  the  delay  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  of  a  serious  debate 
on  this  subject. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  do  well  to 
ask  whence  came  this  official  delusion. 
Is  it  evidence  of  a  dysfunction  in  the 
political  world  far  more  portentous 
than  that  in  our  high  schools?  Are  we 
in  fact  legislating  an  official  lie?  That 
is  a  goal  governments  achieve  all  too 
readily.  Goals  ascend  as  standards  de- 
cline. 

Exhibit  i 

[From  the  Public  Interest,  Winter  1991] 

Educational  Goals  and  POLmcAL  Plans 

(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan)* 
American  politics  has  been  notable  for  its 
lack  of  Ideological  structure.  We  have  had 
our  share  and  more  of  ideological  move- 
ments, but  these  have  typically  begun  out- 
side the  system  of  political  parties,  there- 
after seeking  to  influence  and  on  occasion  to 
penetrate  the  established  institutions.  The 
latter  have  in  the  main  resisted  this,  usually 
preferring  to  soften  distinctions  and  to  com- 
pete for  votes  at  the  center.  Accordingly,  it 
is  common  for  American  politics  to  be  de- 
scribed as  pragmatic,  In  contrast  to  the  com- 
plex social  doctrines  that  guide  European 
politics. 

This  American  institutional  peculiarity. 
however,  conceals  a  long-established  bias  in 
favor  of  that  obscure  but  enduring  ideology 
known  as  social  science,  to  which  the  Found- 
ers themselves  explicitly  acknowledged  their 
debt;  they  asserted  that  the  Constitution 
was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  a  "new 
science  of  politics,"  based  on  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  human  motivation,  which  gave 
promise  of  stability  through  the  Interaction 
of  clashing  interests.  Good  revolutionaries, 
they  placed  an  appropriately  high  value  on 
stability,  but  they  looked  for  more  than  sta- 
ble government;  their  science  was  Intended 
to  produce  good  government  as  well. 

Instances  abound  of  Americans'  attempts 
to  use  social  science  to  improve  government. 
It  was  the  American  theory  of  penal  reform, 
for  example,  that  summoned  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  to  upstate  New  York;  only  upon 
arrival  did  he  look  about  him  at  American 
democracy. 

E^)UCAT10NAL  REFORM  TODAY 

But  of  all  such  reformist  enterprises  none 
began  earlier,  has  lasted  longer,  and  remains 
as  problematic  as  the  effort  to  provide  good 
and  equal  educational  opportunity.  Indeed, 
as  a  nation,  once  again  we  find  that  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  our  educational  system.  We 
do  not  seem  to  be  turning  out  the  students 
we  had  hoped  for.  A  front-page  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  last  March  described  the 
present  as  "a  moment  of  widespread  dismay 
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with  the  schools"  of  New  York  City.  And 
New  York  is  scarcely  alone.  In  1983  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation entitled  its  report  "A  Nation  At 
Risk."  On  every  hand  there  was  a  litany,  as 
Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr..  put  it,  of  "allegation, 
lamentation,  and  evidence."  The  evidence- 
test  scores — was  damning,  and  the  effort  to- 
ward reform  was  seemingly  stymied. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  reached 
an  apogee  of  sorts  in  1990,  when  President 
Bush  devoted  a  sizable  portion  of  his  1990 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  setting  forth 
specific  educational  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
The  White  House  thereafter  provided  a  test. 
which  helpfully  noted  the  moments  when  the 
Congress  broke  into  "applause),"  "(light  ap- 
plause)," or  "(continued  applause,  laugh- 
ter)": 

"Education  is  the  one  investment  that 
means  more  for  our  future  because  it  means 
the  most  for  our  children.  Real  improvement 
in  our  schools  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
spending  more.  It's  a  matter  of  asking  more, 
expecting  more  of  our  schools,  our  teachers, 
of  our  kids,  of  our  parents  and  ourselves.  And 
that's  why  tonight— (light  applause)— and 
that's  why  tonight  I  am  announcing  Ameri- 
ca's education  goals,  goals  developed  with 
enormous  cooperation  from  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors. .  .  . 

"By    the— (applause)— by    the    year    2000, 
every  child  must  start  school  ready  to  learn. 
"The  United  States  must  increase  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  to  no  less  than  90  per- 
cent. (Applause.) 

"And  we  are  going  to  make  sure  our 
schools'  diplomas  mean  something.  In  criti- 
cal subjects,  at  the  fourth,  eighth,  and 
twelfth  grades,  we  must  assess  our  students' 
performance. 

"By  the — (applause)— year  2000,  U.S.  stu- 
dents must  be  the  first  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science  achievement.  (Applause.) 

"Every  American  adult  must  be  a  skilled, 
literate  worker  and  citizen." 

Now  this  Is  a  large  pronouncement,  even 
granted  the  setting.  We  are  told  that  the  fu- 
ture Is  at  stake.  And  not  just  the  future  of 
our  youth,  but  that  of  our  nation.  Of  a  sud- 
den. International  politics  has  taken  over 
what  was  once  the  modest  domain  of  school 
boards  whose  members  in  most  parts  of  the 
carefully  avoid  party  identification. 

We  will  return  to  the  (drear)  implications 
for  the  nation  of  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. The  point  here  is  that  the  President 
was  speaking  to  Congress  in  a  vocabulary 
created  in  the  19608  by  the  sociologist  James 
S.  Coleman,  then  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  his  associates,  notably  Ernest 
Campbell  of  Vanderbllt  University.  Coleman 
and  his  associates  conducted  a  survey  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  students  in  1965,  which  was 
published  in  1966  by  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Entitled  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  the  work  soon  became 
known  as  the  Coleman  Report. 

The  Coleman  Report  Introduced  the  lan- 
guage of  educational  outputs,  which  was  a 
wholly  new  way  for  public  officials  to  define 
educational  policy.  This  language  has  ante- 
cedents in  economic  concepts  such  as 
Leontiefs  input-output  models  and 
Kuznets's  gross  national  product;  but  the  re- 
port was  unmistakably  a  work  of  sociology. 
It  was  the  peculiar  political  fate  of  this  most 
powerful  government-sponsored  social- 
science  research  of  the  later  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  appear  just  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  lost  the  capacity  to  act  upon  it. 
Whether  and  when  this  capacity  might  be  re- 
stored is  another  matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FAILURE  AND  THE  WAR  ON 

POVERTY' 

Let  us  go  back  to  January  1,  1964.  when  an- 
other government  report— One-Third  of  a  Na- 
tion—was Issued.  This  report  had  its  origins 
the  previous  summer.'  when  the  author  of 
the  present  essay,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  labor  for  Policy  Planning  and 
Research,  noted  that  half— 49.8  percent— of 
the  young  men  who  were  examined  for  Selec- 
tive Service  had  been  rejected,  having  failed 
the  mental  test  (the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  or  AFQT),  the  physical  test,  or 
both.  This  seemed  a  large  proportion.  If  on 
closer  examination  it  was  true  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  entire  cohort  of  young  men 
would  fail,  then  we  had  a  better  case  than  we 
perhaps  realized  for  the  assorted  education 
and  training  programs  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  proposed  to  a  generally  indifferent 
Congress. 

Selective  Service  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
troversial at  this  time,  while  military  pre- 
paredness is  (almost)  always  an  acceptable 
theme  and  an  occasion,  at  times,  for  social 
enquiry.2  Wherewith,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Manpower  Conservation.  The  Task 
Force  was  chaired  by  W.  Willard  Wiru,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  with  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
head  of  the  Selective  Service  System.  I 
served  as  secretary,  using  the  great  capac- 
ities of  the  career  civil  servants  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  a  more-than-co- 
operative  Department  of  Defense  to  establish 
the  baseline  data. 

We  esublished.  as  the  title  of  the  report 
indicates,  that  if  all  the  eighteen-year-olds 
in  the  population  were  to  be  tested,  a  third 
would  be  rejected  for  falling  at  least  one  of 
the  tests.  One-third  was  surely  a  large 
enough  proportion  to  cause  concern.  But 
most  striking  was  the  variation  among 
states. 3  In  that  most  admirable  northern  tier 
of  states  running  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  educational  failure  was 
minimal:  only  2.7  percent  failed  In  Min- 
nesota, and  3.6  percent  in  Washington.  By 
contrast,  the  AFQT  test-failure  rates  in  the 
Old  South  were  appalling:  51.8  percent  failed 
in  South  Carolina,  and  51.2  percent  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Obviously,  some  jurisdictions— if 
you  like,  civic  cultures— did  better  by  their 
children  than  did  others.  This  got  close  to 
home  for  this  Assistant  Secretary  from  New 
York,  whose  AFQT  failure  rate  of  34.2  per- 
cent ranked  it  forty-sixth  in  the  nation,  just 
ahead  of  Georgia,  just  behind  North  Caro- 
lina. The  failure  rate  in  New  York,  more- 
over, was  more  than  twice  that  in  Rhode  Is- 
land (New  York's  neighbor  across  Long  Is- 
land Sound),  which  had  a  rate  of  14.3  percent. 
This  ought  to  have  suggested  that  edu- 
cational expenditures  or  other  inputs  did  not 
automatically  produce  the  output  of  edu- 
cational achievement.  There  was  no  shortage 
of  inputs  in  New  York  State  as  such  matters 
were  then  understood.  In  terms  of  inputs. 
New  York  had  one  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems—if not  the  best— In  the  nation.  New 
York  was  still  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
Union,  and  probably  the  wealthiest.  None- 
theless, the  only  explanation  that  came  to 
mind  for  the  high  failure  rates  was  poverty. 
On  receiving  the  report  on  January  5,  1964, 
President  Johnson  issued  a  statement  draft- 
ed largely  by  the  present  author: 

"I  am  releasing  today  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  on  September 
30.  1963.  I  regard  with  utmost  concern  the 
two  principal  findings  of  that  report. 


"First,  that  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
youth  would,  on  examination,  be  found  un- 
qualified on  the  basis  of  standards  set  up  for 
military  service;  and 

"Second,  that  poverty  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  these  young  men  fail  to  meet  those 
physical  and  mental  standards. 

"The  findings  of  the  Task  Force  are  dra- 
matic evidence  that  poverty  is  still  with  us. 
still  exacting  its  price  in  spoiled  lives  and 
failed  expectations.  For  entirely  too  many 
Americans  the  promise  of  American  life  is 
not  being  kept.  In  a  Nation  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  ours  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

"I  shall  shortly  present  to  the  Congress  a 
program  designed  to  attack  the  roots  of  pov- 
erty in  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  wish  to 
see  an  America  in  which  no  young  person, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  shall  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  without  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  skills  that  will  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  individual.  This  opportunity 
is  too  often  denied  to  those  who  grow  up  In 
a  background  of  poverty." 

Thereafter,  the  President  recurrently  re- 
ferred to  these  findings.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
was  capable  of  appearing  more  empathic 
than  he  was.  but  these  findings  seemed  to 
reach  him.  He  clearly  thought  that  evidence 
of  dismal  educational  achievement  would 
mobilize  the  society  to  improve  it. 

The  logic  seemed  inescapable.  If  Minnesota 
could  have  a  raw  failure  rate  in  an  education 
test  that  was  close  to  the  incidence  of  very 
low  IQ  rates,  then  clearly  it  was  possible  to 
do  as  well  elsewhere.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
jected—this was  1964 — that  the  dual  school 
systems  of  the  South  made  such  progress 
problematic  in  South  Carolina  or  Mis- 
sissippi, and  there  would  have  been  agree- 
ment on  this.  But  on  what  grounds  could  it 
be  argued  that  New  York  was  incapable  of 
the  performance  of  Rhode  Island? 

These  were  newly  vigorous  times  in  Wash- 
ington. The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy had  released  great  energy.  Or  was  it 
anxiety?  Either  way,  the  capital  was  sud- 
denly alive  to  all  manner  of  possibilities,  not 
least  that  of  abolishing  poverty.  There  were 
competing  theories  as  to  how  this  might  be 
done,  but  only  one  set  of  data  as  to  what 
needed  doing,  drawn  from  One-Third  of  a  Na- 
tion. 

In  his  1964  State  of  the  Union  address 
President  Johnson  urged  Congress  to  declare 
"all-out  war  on  poverty  ...  in  these  United 
States,"  and  in  short  order  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  came  into  being.  Its  prin- 
cipal programs  were  educational,  such  as 
Head  Start,  an  early  childhood  program  pret- 
ty much  modeled  on  the  kindergarten  cre- 
ated by  Froebel  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Europe,  and  the  Job  Corps, 
a  form  of  residential  vocational  education. 
On  its  own,  the  Department  of  Defense  began 
Project  100,000,  an  effort  to  bring  into  the 
Army  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  rejected  and  to  train  them  up  to  stand- 
ards. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  simple  deficiency 
model.  Poverty  persisted  because  certain 
young  people  received  too  little  education. 
The  solution:  give  them  more. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Twenty-four  years  later  another  presi- 
dent—Ronald Reagan— declared,  "My 
friends,  some  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment declared  war  on  poverty,  and  poverty 
won."  There  were  few  to  contest  the  state- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject 
had  proved  complex.  Where  there  were  sim- 
ple deficiencies,  as  with  income  or  health 


care  for  the  aged,  poverty  had  in  fact  been 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  overwhelmed.  How- 
ever, it  turned  out  that,  by  the  1960s,  trends 
were  in  place  that  would  make  the  poverty 
of  portions  of  the  nation's  youth  seemingly 
irreducible.  This  would  be  the  lurking,  half- 
understood  message  of  the  Coleman  Report. 

It  all  began,  unobtrusively,  in  a  little-no- 
ticed provision  of  the  epic  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  mandated  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  "conduct  a  survey  and  make  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
within  two  years  .  .  .,  concerning  the  lack  of 
availability  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  public  edu- 
cational institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States.  ..."  [My  emphasis.] 

The  report— Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity-appeared thirty  months  after 
One-Third  of  a  Nation.  It  was  not.  however, 
endorsed  by  a  cabinet  committee  or  hailed 
by  a  president.  No  new  program  was  pro- 
posed based  on  its  findings.  To  the  contrary, 
it  was  released  on  the  fourth  of  July  week- 
end, 1966,  with  a  minimum  of  endorsement. 
The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  assured 
any  potential  readers  that  "[m]y  staff  mem- 
bers and  the  consultants  who  have  assisted 
them  on  this  project  do  not  regard  the  sur- 
vey findings  as  the  last  word  on  the  lack  of 
equal  education  opportunities  in  the  United 
States."  The  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Educational  Statistics  noted  that  "[i]n  addi- 
tion to  its  own  stafr'  his  office  had  "used  the 
services  of  outside  consultants  and  contrac- 
tors," such  as  "James  Coleman."  No  middle 
initial  for  outside  consultants. 

It  was  not  until  p.  21  of  the  Summary  re- 
port that  readers  might  have  sensed  that 
here  was  something  new  under  the  sun:  "The 
first  finding  is  that  .  .  .  schools  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  the  effect  they  have  on  the 
achievement  of  their  pupils  when  the  socio- 
economic background  of  the  students  is 
taken  into  account." 

One-Third  of  a  Nation  had  been  reported  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Cov- 
erage of  the  release  of  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  was  buried  on  page  24 
of  the  Times  on  July  2,  1966;  but  Times  re- 
porter John  Berbers,  a  journalist  of  rare  in- 
sight, spotted  the  news.  What  was  surprising, 
he  noted,  was  that  "differences  in  schools 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  achievement 
scores  of  children  with  a  strong  educational 
background  in  the  home. "In  the  words  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  "[FJamily  back- 
ground is  more  important  than  schools." 

Congress  had  called  for  a  report  concerning 
the  "lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational 
opportunities."  The  report  that  came  re- 
corded little  by  way  of  unequal  opportuni- 
ties, as  then  understood,  but  great  dif- 
ferences in  educational  achievement.  Cole- 
man later  revealed,  if  that  is  the  term,  that 
he  and  his  associates  had  started  out  with  a 
radically  different  notion  of  the  world  they 
were  mapping: 

"[T]he  major  virtue  of  the  study  as  con- 
ceived and  executed  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  accept  [the  traditional]  definition[;] 
...  by  refusing  to  do  so,  [it]  has  had  its 
major  impact  in  shifting  pwlicy  attention 
from  its  traditional  focus  on  comparison  of 
inputs  (the  traditional  measures  of  school 
quality  used  by  school  administrators:  per- 
pupil  expenditures,  class  size,  teacher  sala- 
ries, age  of  building  and  equipment,  and  so 
on)  to  a  focus  on  output,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  inputs  for  bringing  about  changes  in 
output." 

In  1990  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr..  described  the 
impact  of  the  report  in  terms  of  the  "para- 


digm shifts"  discussed  in  Thomas  Kuhn's 
The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions: 
whereas  the  old  paradigm  posited  a  "direct 
and  automatic  .  .  .  causal  relationship  be- 
tween inputs  and  outcomes[,  so)  that  alter- 
ing the  former  was  believed  ineluctably  to 
change  the  latter."  the  new  paradigm  held 
that  inputs  "did  not  necessarily  have  any  ef- 
fect on  [outcomes].  .  .  .  Eklucational 
achievement  and  other  desired  outcomes,  it 
seemed,  were  strongly  influenced  by  many 
factors  (some  external  to  the  formal  edu- 
cation system),  such  as  home  environment, 
peer  group,  and  exposure  to  television." 

Finn  records  that  the  response  to  Cole- 
man's new  paradigm  was  "initially,  a  mix- 
ture of  bafflement  and  hostility."  More  im- 
portantly, and  largely  because  of  the  timing 
of  the  report's  release,  it  was  subdued.  Just 
as  One-Third  of  a  Nation  appeared  at  the 
outset  of  an  extraordinary  period  of  political 
initiative  and  innovation  in  American  na- 
tional politics,  so  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity  appeared  just  when  that  period 
came  to  a  close,  thirty  months  later. 

In  a  1965  message  to  Congress.  Johnson, 
drawing  on  One-Third  of  a  Nation,  had  stated 
that  "nearly  half  the  youths  rejected  by  Se- 
lective Service  for  educational  deficiency 
have  fathers  who  are  unemployed  or  else 
working  in  unskilled  and  low-income  jobs." 
This  observation  anticipated  Coleman,  but 
did  not  quite  get  at  his  point.  The  Impor- 
tance of  family  was  evident,  but  since  there 
was  "nothing"  to  be  done  about  family, 
"educational  deficiency"  had  to  be  offset  in 
the  schools.  The  President  therefore  pro- 
fwsed  a  new  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  public  schools  serving  children  in  "low-in- 
come families[,]  .  .  .  with  the  assurance  that 
the  funds  will  be  used  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  schools  serving  low- 
income  areas."  (This  became  Chapter  1  of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  is  still  in  effect 
today.) 

What  if  Coleman's  work  had  been  available 
at  the  outset  of  the  thirty  months  in  which 
Lyndon  Johnson's  attempt  to  reduce  poverty 
held  sway?  Would  the  war  on  poverty  have 
taken  a  different  direction,  a  different  cast? 
Not  likely.  This  was  a  time  when  a  great 
many  Interest  groups  were  getting  attention 
for  their  agendas,  almost  all  of  which  were 
defined  in  traditional  input  terms.  Civil 
rights  apart,  there  was  no  more  insistent 
claim  than  for  "federal  aid  to  education."  It 
came  now  in  the  form  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Although 
this  was  not  the  straightforward  federal  cost 
sharing  that  had  been  sought  from  the  time 
the  post-war  baby  boom  appeared,  it  was 
still  federal  aid.  Social  science  was  welcome 
to  help  make  the  case  for  it,  but  no  more 
than  that. 

PUBLICIZING  COLEMAN'S  MESSAGE 

In  any  event,  as  noted,  Coleman's  work  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  a  period  of  innovation 
and  experiment.  The  real  challenge  was  to 
ensure  that  the  work  secured  a  place  in  the 
realm  of  policy  analysis  and  debate.  For 
practical  purposes  its  sponsor,  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  had  sought  to  suppress  it.  An 
effort  now  began  to  see  that  it  survived.  This 
was  not  difficult;  Coleman  was  a  well-estab- 
lished academic  with  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  circle  of  (then)  liberal  Democrats,  as- 
sorted socialists,  and  unreconstructed  Cali- 
fornians  associated  with  the  new  journal  The 
Public  Interest.  Coleman  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle, "Ekjual  Schools  or  Equal  Students,"  to 
issue  No.  4.  Summer  1966.  He  wrote: 
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"The  sources  of  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  appear  to  lie  first  in  the  home 
itself  and  the  cultural  influences  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  home:  then  they  lie 
in  the  schools'  ineffectiveness  to  free 
achievement  fi-om  the  impact  of  the  home, 
and  in  the  schools"  cultural  homogeneity[,) 
which  perpetuates  the  social  influences  of 
the  home  and  its  environs." 

That  fall  I  took  the  report  to  Theodore  R. 
Sizer.  the  ebullient  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  who  imme- 
diately grasped  that  here  was  something  new 
and  important.  A  faculty  seminar  was  orga- 
nized, which  attracted  some  eighty  profes- 
sors and  graduate  students  from  all  manner 
of  disciplines  and  from  all  over  the  country. 
(Most  importantly,  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Frederick  Mosteller,  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  Department  of  Statistics.)  Jason 
Epstein  of  Random  House  also  recognized 
that  something  of  large  consequence  had 
come  along  and  cheerfully  published  On 
Ekjuality  of  Educational  Opportunity  (Fred- 
erick Mosteller  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
eds.).  a  massive  collection  of  papers  prepared 
in  connection  with  the  seminar.  The  re- 
search was  now  securely  in  the  public  do- 
main. 

The  seminar,  in  effect,  "reran"  the  Cole- 
man data;  the  numbers  came  out  the  same. 
Two  decades  later.  Eric  A.  Hanushek,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  seminar,  reported 
that  the  conclusions  remain  valid: 

"Two  decades  of  research  into  educational 
functions  have  produced  startlingly  consist- 
ent results:  Variations  in  school  expendi- 
tures are  not  systematically  related  to  vari- 
ations in  student  performance.  .  .  .  These 
findings  suggest  that  school  decision  making 
must  move  away  from  traditional  "input  di- 
rected" policies  to  ones  providing  perform- 
ance incentives.  The  concentration  on  ex- 
penditure differences  in.  for  example,  school 
finance  court  cases  or  legislative  delibera- 
tions, appears  misguided  given  the  evi- 
dence." 

Or  consider  Hanushek  and  John  E.  Chubb, 
writing  in  1990  on  "Why  'More'  Has  Not 
Meant  'Better'": 

"Education  policy  is  usually  seen  as  a 
problem  of  selecting  the  correct  inputs.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  fundamental  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach, however.  .  .  .  For  more  than  two 
decades — since  the  massive  government 
study.  Equality  of  Educational 

Opportunity(.]  was  conducted  in  the  mid- 
19608— researchers  have  tried  to  identify  in- 
puts that  are  reliably  associated  with  stu- 
dent achievement  and  school  performance. 
The  bottom  line  is.  they  have  not  found 
any." 

Standing  alone,  this  body  of  research 
might  not  present  any  political  difficulties. 
But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  To  the  contrary. 
Research  in  other  areas  led  University  of 
Massachusetts  sociologist  Peter  H.  Rossi  to 
announce  his  Iron  Law:  "If  there  is  any  em- 
pirical law  that  is  emerging  from  the  past 
decade  of  widespread  evaluation  research  ac- 
tivities, it  is  that  the  expected  value  for  any 
measured  effect  of  a  social  program  is  zero." 

Writers  in  The  Public  Interest,  for  exam- 
ple, had  begun  to  suspect  this:  their  doing  so 
made  them  objects  of  suspicion  in  turn.  A 
sometimes  savage  critique  arose.  Every  find- 
ing of  fact  was  scrutinized  for  intention.  In 
the  end  a  neoconservative  school  emerged, 
convinced  that  liberalism  had  become  a 
closed  doctrine.  And  yet  the  political  system 
as  a  whole  remained  open  enough  to  Cole- 
man's insights.  It  was  not  impossible  to 
argue  that  if  we  did  not  know  enough  about 
how  to  get  inputs  to  yield  a  desired  outcome. 


we  simply  needed  to  learn  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  to  learn  more  was 
scarcely  rewarding. 

In  1970,  as  Counselor  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  I  drafted,  with  the  inspired  help  of 
Finn  and  others,  a  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  Education  Reform,  a  statement 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  Coleman  and  the 
seminar  that  followed.  There  were  two  pro- 
posals worthy  of  notice.  First  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
continue  the  Coleman  quest. 

"There  is  only  one  important  question  to 
be  asked  about  education:  What  do  the  chil- 
dren learn? 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  simply  not  possible 
to  make  any  confident  deduction  from 
school  characteristics  as  to  what  will  be  hap- 
pening ...  in  any  particular  school.  Fine 
new  buildings  alone  do  not  predict  high 
achievement.  Pupil-teacher  ratios  may  not 
make  as  much  difference  as  we  used  to 
think.  Expensive  equipment  may  not  make 
as  much  difference  as  its  salesman  would 
have  us  believe. 

"And  yet  we  know  that  something  does 
make  a  difference. 

"The  outcome  of  schooling— what  children 
learn— is  profoundly  different  for  different 
groups  of  children  and  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  we  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand just  what  it  is  in  one  school  or  school 
system  that  produces  a  different  outcome 
from  another,  one  conclusion  is  inescapable: 
We  do  not  yet  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  America. 

"The  purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  be  to  begin  the  serious,  sys- 
tematic search  for  new  knowledge  needed  to 
make  educational  opportunity  truly  equal." 

With  the  notable  assistance  of  the  late 
Edith  Starrett  Green.  Representative  from 
Oregon,  and  John  Brademas.  then  Represent- 
ative from  Indiana,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  was  in  fact  created,  and  located  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Regrettably,  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  and,  indeed,  of  presidential  assets.  No 
one  wanted  to  hear  from  Richard  M.  Nixon 
that  "the  educational  effectiveness  of  many 
special  compensatory  programs[,]  .  .  .  de- 
spite some  dramatic  and  encouraging 
exceptions[.]  .  .  .  [is]  not  yet  measurably  im- 
proving the  success  of  poor  children  in 
school."  This  was  dismissed  because  it  was 
somehow  taken  to  mean  that  President 
Nixon  opposed  Head  Start. 

The  education  message,  which  was  stuffed 
with  proposals  for  increased  funding  of  one 
established  program  or  another,  also  called 
for  a  Presidential  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance to  address  a  familiar  range  of  issues. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  was  unique.  It 
clearly  was  partial  to  some  form  of  support 
for  Catholic  schools.  These  were  described  as 
"non-sectarian.  Catholic.  Protestant.  Jewish 
and  other"  but  to  my  thinking  it  was  the 
Catholic  schools  that  mattered  most,  for  the 
two  simple  reasons  that  there  were  more  of 
them  and  that  so  many  were  located  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods. 

It  did  not  require  any  great  immersion  in 
the  Coleman  data  to  sense  that  whatever-it- 
was-that-worked  for  "disadvantaged"  chil- 
dren was  most  likely  to  be  found  in  denomi- 
national schools  and  that  whatever-that-was 
might  prove  transferable,  so  long  as  the 
models  remained  in  place.  In  the  1980s.  Cole- 
man, in  association  with  Thomas  Hoffer  and 
Andrew  M.  Greeley,  would  publish  research 
on  Catholic  education  of  great  interest.  The 
now  familiar  themes  of  family  and  commu- 
nity emerged  to  account  for  the  better  per- 
formance, notably  in  inner  cities,  of  paro- 


chial schools.  The  breakdown  of  "functional 
communities"  had  followed  the  breakdown 
of  family.*  Public  schools  somehow  could  not 
connect  with  children  in  the  way  that  paro- 
chial schools  somehow  could. 

But  by  this  point  the  political  parties  had 
taken  sides.  In  the  1970s  a  tuition  tax  credit 
for  private  schools  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  might  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate save  for  fierce  opposition  from  Demo- 
cratic President  Jimmy  Carter.  His  succes- 
sor. Republican  Ronald  Reagan,  just  as  em- 
phatically supported  tuition  tax  credits:  but 
they  were  not  enacted,  given  the  now  settled 
opposition  of  Democrats.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  1990s  the  case  for  a  more  pluralist 
educational  system  was  being  advanced  with 
considerable  vigor.* 

UNREALISTIC  GOALS 

At  the  same  time,  a  general  pattern  of 
avoidance  in  Washington  led  to  such  mind- 
less exercises  as  the  education  goals  set  out 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  address  of  1990.  The 
mode  of  analysis  could  be  traced  to  Coleman, 
but  the  rigor  was  absent  altogether. 

This  thought  should  be  pressed,  not  least 
by  the  research  community.  President 
Bush's  goals  were  not  merely  proclaimed. 
They  were  in  a  legitimate  sense  negotiated 
with  the  governors  of  the  states.  He  and  the 
governors  met  to  discuss  the  subject — one  of 
three  such  gatherings  in  our  history — in  the 
Fall  of  1989.  The  press  office  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  was  near  to  breath- 
less on  the  outcome.  A  press  release  de- 
scribed the  agreement  to  establish  national 
education  performance  goals  as  "an  historic 
first." 

The  following  February,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  specifically  endorsed  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Through  its  emphasis  on  outputs,  the 
Coleman  Report  had  changed  the  terms  in 
which  political  executives  addressed  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  What  it  did  not  do,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  done,  was  to 
invest  these  terms  with  an  appropriate  sense 
of  accountability.  For  on  no  account  could 
the  President's  goals— the  quantified,  spe- 
cific goals — reasonably  be  deemed  capable  of 
achievement. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
presidential  goals  were  essentially  non- 
quantitative,  such  that  we  will  never  know 
for  sure  whether  we  have  achieved  them.  By 
the  year  2000  "every  child  must  start  school 
ready  to  learn".  Most  of  us  would  grant  that 
readiness  to  learn  is  an  elusive  concept,  al- 
though we  are  often  surprised  by  what  we 
learn  to  measure.  Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  be 
sure  just  what  the  President  meant  when  he 
said  that  "every  adult  must  be  a  skilled,  lit- 
erate worker  and  citizen."  We  get  the  idea, 
of  course.  But  measuring  the  outcome  would 
seem  to  present  difficulties.  Just  what  do  we 
mean  by  "skilled"  or  "literate"?  But  then 
again,  we  might  very  well  find  a  measure  of 
such  qualities.  When  an  employer  advertises 
for  a  "skilled  mechanic"  those  concerned 
seem  to  know  what  is  involved.  Why  not, 
then,  a  "skilled  citizen"? 

Let  us  concentrate,  however,  on  those  two 
specific,  numerical  goals:  that  American  stu- 
dents attain  a  90-percent  graduation  rate  and 
be  first  in  the  world  by  the  year  2000  in  math 
and  science  achievement.  In  preparing  this 
essay,  I  wrote  to  half  a  dozen  people  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Harvard  faculty  seminar 
on  the  Coleman  Report  in  the  1960s  to  ask 
what  they  thought  were  the  prospects  of 
achieving  these  goals  by  the  year  2000.  Two 
resrwndents  replied  that  the  goals  were 
"completely  unreachable"  and  "unrealistic"; 
another  said  that  it  was  "barely  conceiv- 


able" that  we  would  meet  the  graduation 
goal,  and  a  fourth  held  out  "little  hope  of 
even  beginning  on  the  path  to  the  goals." 

The  final  two  respondents  were  somewhat 
more  sanguine.  One  agreed  that  the  two 
goals  "are  .  .  .  very  hard  to  attain,"  but  he 
"would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  [that  achiev- 
ing them  is]  impossible":  while  "skeptical," 
the  final  respondent  was  "impressed  by  the 
vigor"  with  which  the  governors  were 
"attack[ing]  this  education  issue." 

I  would  note  that  the  last  two  responses 
came  from  people  who  have  been  practition- 
ers as  well  as  researchers,  and  thus  are  not 
disposed  to  let  hopes  die  too  easily.  I  would 
note  also  that  two  respondents  were  more 
sanguine  about  graduation  rates,  and  one 
suggested  that  to  be  "first  in  the  world  in 
science  and  mathematics"  might  be  an 
amorphous  goal — would  it  be  enough  to  have 
the  most  Nobel  laureates?— as  against  the 
general  understanding  that  the  President 
was  talking  about  test  scores  on  various 
international  comparisons.  Accordingly,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  I  am  the  one  hold- 
ing that  the  President's  goals  are  unattain- 
able. I  assume  that  most  social  scientists  in 
the  field  would  agree;  but  then  agreement  is 
never  universal,  nor  ought  it  to  be. 

In  any  event,  our  subject  is  not  the  goals, 
but  the  relation  of  social  science  to  politics 
in  this  field.  As  regards  the  goals  them- 
selves, my  views  derive  from  two  sets  of  ob- 
servations. Neither  is  conclusive,  but  then 
we  won't  have  to  wait  long  to  see  if  the  goals 
are  met. 

A  first  set  of  observations  is  that  in  recent 
years  we  seem  to  have  been  moving  away 
from  these  goals  rather  than  toward  them. 
The  big  change  in  high  school  graduation 
rates  came  in  the  half-century  from  1910  to 
1960.  Graduation  was  rare  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  (8.8  percent  of  seventeen-year- 
olds  achieved  it),  and  common  at  the  close 
(69.5  percent).  By  1964  the  graduation  rate 
had  reached  76.7  percent,  and  in  1970,  76.9  per- 
cent. Then  it  slumped  considerably  to  a  1980 
low  of  71.4  percent,  from  which  it  has  since 
risen  to  74.0  percent  in  1989.  (Incidentally, 
don't  trust  any  of  these  decimal  points.  They 
give  the  illusion  of  accuracy  much  too  com- 
mon in  government  statistics.)  We  seem  to 
be  doing  a  little  better,  but  not  as  well  as  we 
did  a  quarter-century  ago.  The  1980s  did  show 
an  improvement,  but  by  no  more  than  2.6 
percent.  Double  that  for  the  1990s  and  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  reached  79.2  percent, 
not  far  above  the  level  of  1970. 

So  far  as  rank  order  is  concerned,  edu- 
cational outcomes  in  the  late  1980s  look  very 
much  like  those  of  the  early  1960s  that  were 
recorded  in  One-Third  of  a  Nation.  In  1962 
Minnesota  ranked  first  in  AFQT  scores 
(which  is  to  say  it  had  the  lowest  failure 
rate).  In  1988  Minnesota  had  the  highest 
graduation  rate.  New  York  was  forty-sixth  in 
the  1962  AFCJT  rankings  and  forty-sixth  in 
the  1988  graduation  rankings,  a  quarter-cen- 
tury later.8  In  truth,  the  graduation  rate  in 
New  York  State  has  been  declining  steadily 
since  the  19608.  (It  was  at  73.5  percent  for  the 
class  that  entered  in  the  fall  of  1965,  but  it 
declined  to  66.3  percent  for  the  class  that 
graduated  in  June  1988.)  As  for  funds,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  re- 
ports that  for  1989-1990,  New  York,  at  $7,153, 
had  the  third  highest  per-pupil  expenditure 
in  the  nation,  following  only  Alaska  (whose 
$7,411  figure  is  inflated  by  the  high  cost  of 
living  there)  and  New  Jersey  ($7,312).  New 
York  was  well  above  the  national  average  of 
$4,448.  By  contrast,  California— the  largest 
state— was  slightly  below  that  average  with 
a  per-pupil  expenditure  of  $4,392.  As  for  those 


pesky  1988  graduation  rates,  while  New  York 
was  forty-sixth  in  the  nation,  neighboring 
New  Jersey  ranked  fifteenth. 

Now  to  the  President's  goal  of  moving 
America  up  to  first  in  the  world  in  science 
and  math  scores  by  the  year  2000.  The  Budget 
of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal 
Year  1991  has  a  bar  chart  that  shows  us 
ninth-grade  science  scores  as  evaluated  by 
the  International  Association  for  the  Eval- 
uation of  Educational  Achievement.  The 
chart  is  entitled  "Grade  9  Science  Achieve- 
ment in  The  U.S.  Lags  Behind  Other  Indus- 
trialized Countries."  In  this  ranking,  Hun- 
gary is  first,  followed  by  Japan.  Canada.  Fin- 
land. Sweden.  England,  and.  finally,  the 
United  States.  These  rankings  seem  to 
bounce  around  a  bit.  High  school  seniors  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  regularly  come 
out  first  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
England  often  ranks  second.  The  United 
States  rarely  makes  the  first  ten. 

Most  striking  is  the  case  of  Hungary.  Nine- 
teenth-century Hungary  developed  a  high 
scientific  culture.  Much  of  modem  physics 
came  out  of  the  University  of  Budapest  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  (Much  of  the 
Manhattan  Project  was  the  work  of  native 
Hungarians  who  had  fled  Europe.)  But  the 
twentieth  century  was  not  kind  of  Hungary. 
War.  revolution,  and  tyranny  followed  in 
seemingly  inexorable  succession.  Hungary  is 
just  now  emerging  from  a  half-century  of 
fascism  followed  by  communism.  Just  about 
anything  you  could  do  to  a  people  has  been 
done  to  Hungarians.  But  nothing  has  been 
able  to  prevent  Hungarian  schoolchildren 
from  learning  physics.  By  contrast,  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  American  school- 
children will  reverse  their  long-established 
performance  patterns  in  these  measures  in 
the  space  of  a  decade? 

The  presidential  goals  set  out  in  1990  for 
the  year  2000  would  have  been  more  defen- 
sible were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  1984  the 
preceding  president  had  set  out  substantially 
the  same  goals  for  1990.  In  particular,  the 
goal  of  a  90-percent  graduation  rate  seems  to 
have  gotten  stuck  in  the  memory  bank  of 
the  White  House  word  processors:  in  1984 
President  Reagan  called  for  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  "to  10  percent  or  less"  before 
the  end  of  the  1980s. 

It  is  safe,  I  would  think,  to  regard  the 
dropout  rate  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  gradua- 
tion rate.  Surely  the  two  goals  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.'  The  Reagan  goal  was  not 
met;  it  was  not  even  approximately  met. 

There  was  another  goal  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  1984:  "Before  this  decade  is 
out,  we  should  regain  at  least  half  of  what 
we  lost  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  on  scho- 
lastic aptitude  tests."  Let  us  examine  this 
proposition.  Between  1984  and  1989  the  mean 
SAT  verbal  score  for  college-bound  seniors 
did  increase — by  two  points,  from  426  to  428. 
That  is  after  having  dropped  forty  points 
from  the  peak  reached  in  1967.  The  closure 
was  nowhere  near  the  half-way  point. 

My  second  set  of  observations  has  to  do 
with  how  little  the  education  innovations  of 
the  past  quarter-century  seems  to  have 
changed  some  measures  of  educational 
achievement. 

Yet  to  leave  the  matter  there  would  miss 
the  point,  for  Coleman  did  more  than  put  in 
place  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  edu- 
cation. He  also  put  in  place  a  potentially 
powerful  mode  of  accountability.  His  out- 
puts, measured  by  specialists,  can  still  be 
grasped  by  the  general  public.  If,  as  forecast 
here,  the  year  2000  arrives  and  the  United 
States  is  nowhere  near  meeting  the  edu- 
cation goals  set  out  in  1990.  the  potential 


will  nonetheless  exist  for  serious  debate  as 
to  why  what  was  basically  a  political  plan 
went  wrong.  We  might  even  consider  how  it 
might  have  turned  out  better. 

FOOTNOTES 

*I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  able  assistance 
of  David  Rich. 

'See  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  ■Toward  a  Post- 
Industrial  Social  Policy."  The  Public  Interest,  no  96 
(Fall  1989),  pp  16-27 

'Tradition  has  it  that  the  Introduction  of  con- 
scription during  World  War  I  first  revealed  to  Brit- 
ish authorities  the  ill  health  and  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  the  urban  working  class.  The  arrival  of 
trooi)s  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  looked 
almost  like  members  of  a  different  species,  is  said  to 
have  made  a  striking  contrast 

^One-Third  of  a  Nation  djd  not  reestimate  failure 
rates  on  a  state-bV-state  basis  I  use  here  the  raw 
failure  rates  contained  in  General  Hershey's  annual 
Selective  Service  System  report  for  1963. 

'Consider  the  evidence  provided  by  Marian  Wright 
Edelman  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  in  her  1990 
commencement  address  at  Howard  University; 
"Every  79  seconds,  an  unmarried  Black  woman  has 
a  baby.  Over  62  percent  of  Black  babies  are  being 
bom  to  unmarried  women,  which  almost  guarantees 
the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  next  generation 
of  Black  children  Every  3  minutes  and  38  seconds,  a 
Black  teenager  has  a  baby  .  .  Five  out  of  six 
young  Black  female-headed  families  are  poor.'"  Note 
also  that  "'(e)very  30  seconds  of  the  school  day.  a 
Black  child  drops  out." 

'See  James  S.  Coleman.  Thomas  Hoffer.  Sally  Kll- 
gore,  and  Samuel  S.  Peng.  Public  and  Private 
Schools.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
1982:  Thomas  Hoffer.  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  and  James 
S.  Coleman.  "Achievement  Growth  in  Public  and 
Catholic  Schools."  Sociology  of  Education.  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Association.  Volume  56.  Number  2. 
April  1985:  and  James  S.  Coleman  and  Thomas 
Hoffer.  Public  and  Private  Schools:  The  Impact  of 
(Communities  (Basic  Books.  1987).  See  also  John  E. 
Chubb  and  Terry  M.  Moe.  Politics.  Markets  and 
Americas  Schools  (Brookings  Institution.  1990). 

•Please  note  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  Is  a  surrogate  for  whatever  it 
is  that  Is  tested  by  the  AFQT.  Yet  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  it  is  such  a  surrogate.  In  December  1989 
a  study  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  noted  that  "(djecades  of  study  re- 
sults have  demonstrated  that  those  without  a  high 
school  diploma  are  twice  as  likely  as  high  school 
graduates  to  leave  the  military  before  completing  a 
full  term  of  service."'  See  Janice  H.  Laurence.  Peter 
F.  Ramsberger.  and  Monica  A.  Gribben.  Effects  of 
Military  Experience  on  the  Post-Service  Lives  of 
Low-Aptitude  Recruits:  Project  100.000  and  the 
ASVAB  Mlsnorming.  Human  Resources  Research  Or- 
ganization, p.  2. 

"'Vb'hat  neither  rate  takes  into  account  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  eventually  receive  a  General  Edu- 
cation Development  (GED)  diploma.  According  to 
Marshall  S.  Smith,  including  these  "graduates'"  in 
the  graduation  rate  would  increase  the  1989  rate 
from  74  percent  to  78  percent  There  has.  however, 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  re- 
ceiving GEDs  In  1989.  13.4  percent  fewer  GED  diplo- 
mas were  awarded  than  in  1968.  despite  a  decline  in 
the  graduation  rate.  See  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. The  1989  Statistical  Report  (GED  Testing 
Service.  1990). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Mo^'NIHAn,  for  his  very 
erudite — as  he  usually  is — discussion  of 
the  problems  this  country  is  having 
with  education,  and  also  some  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  done  in  the 
past,  pointing  out  the  serious  problems 
that  exist  in  regard  to  our  young  peo- 
ple successfully  moving  into  the  next 
century.  I  so  disagree  with  a  couple  of 
his  comments. 

With  respect  to  goal  1.  he  thought 
students  were  now  coming,  ready  to 
learn.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  he 
was  referring  to.  For  we  do  have  seri- 
ous problems  with  many,  many  young 
people  in  this  country,  on  their  ability 
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to  learn.  They  need  to  be  helped 
through  Head  Start,  other  preschool, 
health,  and  nutrition  programs,  includ- 
ing full  implementation  of  the  WIC 
Program.  This  will  ensure  that  when 
they  do  come  to  school,  they  are  fully 
immunized  and  fed,  so  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  able  to  learn. 

Goal  2  states  we  should  reach  a  90- 
percent  graduation  rate  by  the  year 
2000.  If  you  look  at  the  latest  statis- 
tics, the  graduation  rate  is  88  percent. 
That  is  very  misleading.  First  of  all. 
there  are  demographic  groups  in  our 
society,  Hispanics  and  blacks,  who  are 
way  below  that.  So  certainly,  when  we 
look  at  that  goal,  we  need  to  talk 
about  everyone. 

More  important  is  the  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  who  graduate  are 
meeting  those  matters  contained  in 
goal  3.  Goal  3 — when  we  talk  about 
graduation  and  being  ready  for  the 
next  century— refers  primarily  to  the 
ability,  to  have  met  the  standards  nec- 
essary to  be  a  meaningful  participant 
in  the  work  force.  The  rates  of  that 
kind  of  competency  are  far  from  being 
achieved. 

Studies  show  only  60  percent  of  our 
students  are  competent  in  English; 
much  less  than  that  are  competent  in 
math  and  science.  There  is  no  question 
we  have  to  look  at  those  studies  and 
understand  you  have  to  be  also  quali- 
fied under  goal  3  to  be  considered  as  a 
graduate  under  goal  2. 

Let  me  make  a  few  more  comments 
on  being  ready  to  learn,  which  I  just 
discussed.  The  goals  panel,  which  was 
created  after  the  at-risk  study  of  1983, 
has  been  keeping  tabs  on  some  of  these 
things.  I  would  like  to  just  go  through 
the  list  of  the  things  they  said  regard- 
ing the  "Ready-to-Learn"  situation. 

In  1990,  one-half  of  all  infants  born  in 
the  United  States  started  life  with  one 
or  more  risk  factors:  tobacco  or  alcohol 
use  by  their  parents.  In  1991,  only  37 
percent  of  2-year-olds  had  been  fully 
immunized.  Less  than  half  of  all  3-  to  5- 
year-olds  from  families  with  incomes 
less  than  $30,000  are  enrolled  in  pre- 
school. And  70  percent  of  the  children 
eligible  for  Head  Start  still  go 
unserved.  So  we  are  far,  far  away  from 
reaching  that. 

I  think  I  have  previously  gone 
through  some  of  the  real  deficiencies  in 
reaching  our  goals.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion a  few  ELS  we  go  on  with  respect  to 
goal  3. 

Fewer  than  1  in  4  fourth  and  eighth 
grade  students  are  able  to  meet  high 
standards  of  performance  in  mathe- 
matics or  reading  on  the  National  As- 
sessment. In  1990,  only  46  percent  of  all 
students  completed  4  years  of  English 
in  high  school;  fewer  than  20  percent 
studied  biology,  chemistry,  physics; 
and  even  fewer  completed  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, and  calculus  courses. 

With  regard  to  goal  4,  which  is  that 
we  should  be  first  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science,  we  are  a  long  way  from 


that.  I  again  point  out  that  in  the  lead- 
ing study  among  13-year-olds,  we 
ranked  13th  out  of  15  industrialized  na- 
tions. We  have  to  provide  decent  edu- 
cation for  those  who  are  going  to  be 
workers  in  skilled  fields.  We  are  far 
from  that. 

I  now  would  like  to  point  out  why  I 
think  it  is  so  important  for  our  society 
to  reach  these  goals:  The  cost  we  will 
suffer  if  we  do  not. 

When  we  examine  what  the  costs 
may  be  to  improve  our  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  the  funds  that 
may  be  necessary — I  emphasize  may  be 
necessary— to  reach  the  Goals  2000,  I 
think  it  is  incredibly  important  to  also 
examine  what  we  will  lose  if  we  do  not 
do  so.  Too  often  under  budget  pressures 
and  a  budget  crunch,  we  get  so  pre- 
occupied with  adding  a  billion  dollars 
here,  a  billion  dollars  there,  that  we  do 
not  take  a  close  look  and  reassess  our 
priorities.  Thus,  it  is  costing  the  abil- 
ity of  this  Nation  to  increase  its  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  its  tax  revenues  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams and  to  take  care  of  the  deficit. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  try  to  cure  the 
problems  which  are  creating  the  failed 
education  system,  we  are  never  going 
to  get  out  of  this  spiral  of  being  unable 
to  pay  for  our  programs  and  reduce  the 
deficit.  Let  me  go  through  some  of  the 
areas  that  are  deficient  in  that  respect. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  a 
program  on  educational  television  a 
few  weeks  ago — the  very  wonderful  se- 
ries put  on  by  Hedrick  Smith,  where  he 
went  and  examined  school  systems 
around  this  country  and  measured  the 
deficiencies,  pointed  out  the  incredible 
crisis  we  are  having  in  reaching  these 
goals  by  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  take  a  look  first  at  some  of 
the  programs  we  fund  which  are  related 
to  deficiencies  in  education.  Approxi- 
mately $400  billion  of  Federal  spending 
is  for  programs — welfare,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  health  care,  housing  and 
training— that  were  created  to  assist 
low-income  individuals.  These  pro- 
grams would  be  highly  sensitive  to  in- 
creased literacy  and  higher  education 
attainment.  If  we  could  reach  the  goals 
set  out  in  Goals  2000,  we  would  expect 
major  savings  in  these  programs.  If  one 
assumes  the  savings  amounted  to  30 
percent,  that  would  translate  to  a  re- 
duction in  annual  Federal  spending  of 
$120  billion. 

If  we  do  nothing,  spending  will  prob- 
ably get  worse. 

There  would  be  a  savings  at  the  State 
level.  A  comparable  estimate  would  be 
$150  billion,  of  which  we  might  be  able 
to  save  $45  billion.  So  the  cost  to  the 
States  right  now  for  their  programs  of 
this  nature  is  $150  billion,  with  poten- 
tial savings  of  one-third.  That  cer- 
tainly would  justify  the  expenditure  of 
greater  amounts  of  money  in  our  edu- 
cational programs. 

Further,  the  largest  impact  clearly 
comes  in  the  form  of  increased  eco- 


nomic activity  and  resultant  growth  in 
the  corporate  and  personal  income. 

With  the  full  attainment  of  Goals 
2000,  I  think  we  can  expect  to  see  in- 
creased activity  of  at  least  $250  billion, 
and  these  are  from  estimates  given  to 
us.  I  am  hopeful  it  would  be  much  larg- 
er than  that.  I  am  asking  my  staff  to 
continue  to  refine  these  estimates  as 
we  work  through  this.  I  intend  to  take 
these  issues  up  again  when  we  start 
looking  at  the  budget  for  the  next  year 
and  how  we  should  reorder  priorities. 

I   ask    unanimous   consent   to   have, 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  some  of  these  estimates  to 
justify  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  mind,  there  will  be  few  bills  that 
we  consider  that  will  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Goals  2000  bill.  Goals  2000 
will  only  be  meaningful  if  it  wakes  us 
up  and  make  it  very  clear  that  unless 
we  do  something,  the  standard  of  living 
of  this  country  will  not  increase  as 
much  as  it  could. 

Those  who  have  traveled  around  the 
world  have  seen  and  been  impressed  by 
the  incredible  opportunities  of  opening 
markets.  But  the  other  thing  I  think 
one  is  more  impressed  with  is  how  the 
other  nations  that  we  are  competing 
with  are  there  already  working  just  as 
hard  as  they  can  to  garner  every  piece 
of  business  possible  while  we  kind  of 
slothfully  plod  along.  Furthermore, 
their  educational  systems  are  produc- 
ing workers  much  more  qualified  than 
ours. 

The  studies  indicate  that  if  we  do  not 
wake  up,  this  Nation  in  the  next  cen- 
tury will  slip  from  being  the  leader 
down  to  a  second-rate  country.  We  will 
be  ashamed  and  not  be  able  to  look  our 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
in  the  eye  and  say  that  we  did  for  them 
what  had  to  be  done  in  order  for  them 
to  have  not  only  the  standard  of  living 
that  we  have  but  an  even  higher  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBPT  1 

Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Education  Policy 
Complacency 

1.  Lost  productivity:  $225  billion. 

Economists  estimate  that  lost  productiv- 
ity due  to  less  than  adequate  training  and 
education  of  workers  cost  U.S.  business 
about  one  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  each 
year. 

2.  Cost  of  on-the-job  remedial  training  and 
education:  $200  billion. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  and  the 
Economy  estimates  that  U.S.  businesses 
spend  $200  billion  per  year  to  bring  worker 
skills  up  to  minimum  levels. 

3.  Welfare  costs:  $290  billion. 

The  federal  government  spends  $208  billion 
and  the  states  spend  another  $82  billion  on 
means-tested  entitlement  programs — collec- 
tively referred  to  as  welfare  (FY  1992  con- 
stant dollars).  The  programs  consist  of  medi- 
cal benefits,  cash  aid,  food  benefits,  housing 
benefits,  education  benefits,  job  training, 
and  other  benefits. 


Improved  education  of  these  needy  individ- 
uals would  have  a  significant  effect  on  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  these  programs. 

Over  one-quarter  of  children  under  the  age 
of  six  live  in  poverty. 

A  study  of  low  Income  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  Michigan  Indicated  that  early  inter- 
vention with  the  Head  Start  Program  could 
have  a  major  impact  on  improving  the  pros- 
pects of  these  children.  Compared  to  a  con- 
trol group,  children  who  were  given  com- 
prehensive preschool  support  were  twice  as 
likely  to  hold  a  job,  be  in  college,  or  in  a  vo- 
cational program  after  high  school.  Their 
high  school  graduation  rate  was  one-third 
higher,  their  pregnancy  rate  was  50  percent 
lower,  and  their  arrest  rate  was  40  percent 
lower. 

We  need  to  help  these  individuals  all 
through  the  education  process.  Right  now, 
approximately  20  percent  of  our  students 
drop  out  of  high  school. 

Of  those  that  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  less  than  half  are  employed.  A  total 
of  fifty-two  percent  of  high  school  dropouts 
are  unemployed  or  receiving  welfare  assist- 
ance. A  recent  study  put  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing benefits  to  this  group  of  recipients  at  $75 
billion  per  year. 

A  recent  study.  "America's  Children  at 
Risk,"  indicated  that  fewer  than  half  of  the 
17  year  olds  (whether  in  school  or  not)  pos- 
sess the  academic  skills  needed  to  hold  most 
entry  level  jobs  or  to  attend  college. 

Data  from  the  Census  Bureau  indicates 
that  a  high  school  graduate  can  expect  to 
earn  50  percent  more  each  year  than  a  high 
school  dropout.  ($14,200  vs.  $21,700) 

4.  Cost  of  drugs:  $238  billion. 

The  Institute  for  Health  Policy  at  Brandels 
University  In  its  1993  report  entitled  Sub- 
stance Abuse:  the  Nation 's  Number  One  Health 
Problem,  estimated  the  cost  of  illegal  drug 
activity  at  $238  billion  per  year.  This  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  lost  productivity,  pre- 
mature death,  inability  to  perform  usual  ac- 
tivities, cost  of  criminal  justice  system,  de- 
struction of  property,  and  other  causes. 

5.  Crime  and  incarceration:  $43  billion. 
Approximately  1.4  million  Americans  are 

incarcerated  in  jails  and  prisons.  The  cost  of 
this  system  is  $22  billion  r>er  year. 

Over  82  percent  of  those  in  detention  are 
high  school  dropouts. 

Another  sad  example  of  the  failure  of  our 
ability  to  nurture  our  young  people  is  the 
fact  that  over  65,000  children  are  in  correc- 
tional facilities  around  the  country.  It  costs 
about  $30,000  per  year,  one-third  more  than 
an  adult,  to  pay  for  detention  of  a  child. 

Violent  crime  costs  Americans  $16  billion 
per  year  in  medical  expenses  alone. 

Being  shot  by  a  gun  is  now  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  young  people.  A 
staggering  six  children  per  day  are  killed  by 
guns. 

We  currently  have  682,000  teenagers  in  this 
country,  5  percent  of  the  16-19  age  group, 
who  are  not  in  school,  not  in  the  labor  force, 
not  in  the  military,  and  not  functioning  as  a 
homemaker.  The  fact  that  we  have  such  a 
large  number  of  youth  who  have  no  produc- 
tive role  in  society  has  a  significant  implica- 
tion for  delinquency,  neighborhood  stability, 
and  youth  alienation  We  must  bring  them 
into  the  educational  system. 

6.  Unemployment:  $41  billion. 

We  currently  spend  $41  billion  per  year  on 
unemployment  benefits.  We  can  assume  that 
if  we  fully  fund  the  programs  to  reach  the 
goals  of  Goals  2000,  that  there  would  be  a 
positive  Impact  on  employment.  Many,  who 
are  now  unemployed,  would  get  jobs;  and 
many  who  are  underemployed,  would  become 


fully  employed.  This  would  Increase  produc- 
tivity and  tax  revenues.  Studies  have  shown 
the  higher  the  education  level  of  the  worker, 
the  faster  he  or  she  finds  a  new  job  and  gets 
off  of  unemployment. 

7.  Health  care:  $141  billion. 

An  estimated  15  percent  of  the  population 
is  not  covered  by  health  insurance.  These  In- 
dividuals are  primarily  "working  poor"  and 
would  be  helped  by  increased  educational  op- 
portunities. 

With  Improved  educational  attainment, 
one  can  assume  that  there  will  be  two  posi- 
tive effects  on  the  costs  of  health  care.  First, 
a  better  educated  populace  that  is  earning 
higher  wages,  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
healthier  existence.  This  would  result  from 
better  wellness  habits  and  from  improved 
living  conditions.  The  second  effect  would 
come  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals would  move  from  minimum  wage 
jobs  with  no  benefits  to  jobs  with  health  cov- 
erage. We  could  expect  our  improved  edu- 
cation system  to  make  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  pool  of  uninsured  Individuals. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1395  THROUGH  1419 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Jeffords, 
Pell,  and  Kassebaum,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  manager's  package  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, numbered  1395  through  1419,  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1395  through 
1419)  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1420 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], for  himself,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr. 
DoDD,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1420. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  was  established  with  the  commit- 
ment of  forty  percent  Federal  funding  but 
currently  receives  only  eight  percent  Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2)  This  funding  shortfall  is  particularly 
burdensome  to  school  districts  and  schools 
in  low-income  areas  which  serve  higher  than 
average  proportions  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities and  have  fewer  local  resources  to  con- 
tribute; and 

(3)  It  would  cost  the  Federal  government 
approximately  $10  billion  each  year  to  fully 
fund  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  provide  states  and 
communities  with  adequate  resources  under 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible,  through 
the  reallocation  of  funds  within  the  current 
budget  monetary  constraints. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
will  just  speak  very  briefly.  This 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senator  Gregg,  and  Senator 
DoDD.  All  of  us  share  the  deep  concern 
about  the  demands  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  placed  on  the  State  and  local 
communities.  We  believe  very  strongly 
it  is  critical  we  do  everything  we  can 
to  have  the  Government  live  up  to  its 
promise  of  funding  special  education  at 
40  percent. 

I  know  in  my  State,  for  instance,  we 
now  spend  $71.3  million,  which  is  about 
96  percent  of  the  total.  This  certainly 
is  far  from  what  we  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  do.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  speak  any  longer  at  this  time. 
I  will  speak  after  5  o'clock.  But  right 
now,  I  would  just  ask  the  manager  for 
the  majority  whether  he  would  accept 
the  amendment.  Then  I  will  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  urge  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  sorry,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  a  rollcall?  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  is  vitiated. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  it  now  be  in  order  to  offer  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Grassley 
amendment.  No.  1388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  very  hopeful,  as  I  have  talked  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  we  will  be  able 
to  work  out  the  difference.  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  that  spirit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1421  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1388 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1421. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  (Grassley)  amendment, 
strike  all  after  "Sec."  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

PROTECTION  OF  PUPILS 

Section  439  of  the  General  Eklucatlon  Pro- 
visions Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  439.  (a)  All  instructional  material,  in- 
cluding teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  instructional  material 
which  will  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
survey,  analysis,  or  evaluation  described  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren engaged  in  such  program  or  project. 
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(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part  of 
any  applicable  prosrram,  to  submit  to  a  sur- 
vey, analysis,  or  evaluation  that  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  academic  instruction  and  in 
which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  reveal  Infor- 
mation concerning: 

(1)  political  affiliations; 

(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family; 

(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes; 

(4)  illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating 
and  demeaning  behavior; 

(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships; 

(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  and  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers;  or 

(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by  law 
to  determine  eligibility  for  participation  in  a 
program  or  for  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  such  program),  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  student  (if  the  student  is  an  adult 
or  emancipated  minor),  or  in  the  case  of 
unemancipated  minor,  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  parent. 

(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  notice  of 
their  rights  under  this  section. 

(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  an  applicable  program  shall 
be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that>— 

(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
accrued  by  voluntary  means. 

(e)  Office  and  Review  Board.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  fiirst-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  second-degree  to  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
think  that  concludes  at  least  the 
housekeeping  details  on  It. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  we  have  every  intention  of 
working  with  him  in  terms  of  working 
out  that  amendment  so  we  will  not 
need  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand later  in  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  proposal  so  the  Members  will 
know  the  order  in  which  these  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

I  will  do  that  with  regard  to  the 
School-to-Work  Program  on  Monday. 
for  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Vermont  for  all 
the  help  and  assistance  today  and  look 
forward  to  a  successful  vote  on  Tues- 
day next. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  if 
I  may,  I  just  want  to  alert  everyone  so 
they  have  the  final,  last  call,  they  have 
5  minutes  if  they  have  any  other 
amendments  on  this  bill.  If  they  are 
not  offered  by  5  o'clock,  they  will  not 
be  considered  for  the  Goals  2000  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  I  have 
spent  some  time  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. I  was  enjoying  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  related 
to  studies  that  were  done  during  the 
1960"s  and  1970"s,  as  to  education  in 
America  and  the  impact  it  was  having 
or  not  having  and  why  these  problem.s 
existed  then  and  obviously  have  grown 
since  that  time,  studies  changing  from 
the  amount  of  resource  input  to  the  so- 
ciological environment  in  which  chil- 
dren were  raised  and  from  which  they 
came  to  the  educational  system  pre- 
pared or  unprepared  to  learn. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  is  of 
such  a  fundamental  importance.  While 
I  compliment  my  colleagues  for  efforts 
to  bring  stronger  standards  in  edu- 
cation to  our  Nation's  school  systems, 
if  we  do  not  as  a  society  recognize  the 
root  cause  of  our  problems,  and  those 
referencing  young  people  and  their  un- 
willingness or  their  inability  to  learn 
and  therefore  dropout  rates,  and  that 
root  cause  is  the  American  family  or 
the  disintegration  of  an  environment 
in  which  children  are  raised  to  have  a 
learning  understanding  or  a  learning 
culture,  or  we  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  CRAIG.  This  late  afternoon  I 
come  to  the  floor  to  speak  on  another 
issue  for  a  few  moments  that  I  find 
very  important,  and  one  that  before 
the  end  of  the  month  we  expect  to  de- 
bate. That  is  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  or 
Joint  Senate  Resolution  41. 

The  opening  round  of-  the  debate  will 
start  by  the  end  of  the  month.  But  of 
course  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that 
really  started  some  time  ago.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  voted  last 
summer  to  report  the  measure  favor- 
ably by  a  15  to  3  margin;  the  highest 
level  of  support  ever  recorded  for  an 
amendment  in  that  panel.  Statements 
pro  and  con  have  been  offered  during 
morning  business  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  this  body  and  around  the  Nation  the 
debate.  I  hope,  will  heat  up  and  in- 
crease steadily  over  the  coming  weeks. 

It  is  exciting  for  me  to  realize  that  in 
coffee  shops  and  town  halls,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House,  and  in  50  State 
capitals,  after  we  send  an  amendment 
to  the  States  for  ratification  Ameri- 
cans will  engage  in  perhaps  one  of  the 
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most  probing  discussions  of  the  appro- 
priate size,  scope,  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ratified  more 
than  200  years  ago. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
begin  to  layout  systematically,  reasons 
why  this  Senate  should  pass  such  an 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  consideration. 

This  simply-worded  amendment  that 
we  will  be  debating  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  actually  touches  on  many  com- 
plex issues  and  has  inspired  volumes  of 
speeches  and  writings.  To  the  extent 
that  so  many  arguments  can  be  sum- 
marized in  a  single  sentence,  the  case 
for  a  balanced  budget  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows. 

The  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  from  future  genera- 
tions involves  decisions  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  they  should  not  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  transient  majorities. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  borrow 
money  from  future  generations  in- 
volves decisions  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  transient  majorities. 

There  are  several  broad  areas  of  dis- 
cussion that  follow  from,  I  think,  that 
very  fundamental  statement;  a  state- 
ment of  the  premise  why  we  should  be 
and  must  be  debating  this  amendment 
in  the  coming  days.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  deals  with  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  American  people.  The 
nature  and  importance  of  the  right 
make  it  the  kind  of  right  traditionally 
and  appropriately  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  when 
someone  will  say  on  this  floor  in  the 
coming  month  that  we  ought  not  be  de- 
bating it,  it  is  inappropriate  and  it 
should  not  be  put  in  our  Constitution — 
that  is  that  this  Congress  should  bal- 
ance the  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  an  annual  basis — it  will  be  my 
contention  that  it  is  such  an  impor- 
tant, fundamental  right,  that  we  must 
debate  it,  that  it  deserves  to  be  pro- 
tected within  the  Constitution. 

Third,  this  right  has  been  seriously 
and  repeatedly  violated  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  and  are  now 
being  harmed  by  the  violation  of  this 
right. 

Fourth,  further  infringements  of  this 
right  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  less 
than  a  constitutional  restraint.  After 
many  studies  and  discussions,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  which  would  be  ef- 
fective in  protecting  the  fundamental 
right  in  question  has  been  drafted  in 
language  that  is  appropriate  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Constitution.  For  more 
than  a  decade  I  have  been  involved  in 
an  examination  of  fine  tuning  that  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  every  question  or  objec- 
tion raised  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  a  bal- 
anced budget. 
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I  plan  to  discuss  each  of  these  propo- 
sitions in  detail  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  coming  days. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times  was  an  article  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Paul  Simon,  and 
myself  that  we  wrote  previously  for  a 
publication  called  Senior  Class,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  seniors  coalition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  next  to 
our  article  in  the  Washington  Times, 
there  appears  a  political  cartoon  in 
which  John  Adams  stands  before  sev- 
eral of  the  original  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  would  like  you  to  picture 
this  with  me.  He  has  a  parchment  in 
hand  on  which  we  can  see  the  words 
"balanced  budget."  Amid  much  laugh- 
ter, one  of  the  framers  says,  "Mr. 
Adams,  that  amendment  is  pure  folly. 
What  Continental  Congress  in  its  right 
mind  would  spend  more  than  it  has?" 

This  cartoonist  knew  what  he  was 
saying.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  in 
1797,  President  John  Adams  said: 

The  consequences  arising  from  the  contin- 
ual accumulation  of  public  debts  in  other 
countries  ought  to  admonish  us 

Meaning  the  Continental  Congress, 
to  be  careful  to  prevent  their  growth  in  our 
own.  Of  course,  in  our  own  Government. 

Similarly,  President  James  Madison, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  founder  of 
our  Constitution,  pledged  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  "liberate  the  public 
resources  by  an  honorable  discharge  of 
public  debt." 

These  were  not  abstract  expressions 
of  fiscal  policy,  and  they  were  not 
based  solely  on  the  well-established 
rules  of  economics  that  indebtedness 
could  become  burdensome  and  even  dis- 
astrous for  our  Nation's  economy.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  saw  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  prompt  repayment  of  debt  as  a 
moral  imperative.  It  was  not  just  an 
economic  principle  in  their  mind;  it 
was  a  part  of  their  substance.  They  be- 
lieved it  to  be  their  moral  responsibil- 
ity. 

Failure  to  meet  these  goals  was  not 
simply  considered  economic  folly  or  a 
violation  of  a  basic  right  of  the  people: 
The  right  to  be  free  from  the  harms 
caused  by  massive  indebtedness  or  a 
profligate  Government.  In  other  words, 
it  was  without  question  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

Thomas  Jefferson  explicitly  elevated 
balanced  budgets  to  these  levels  of 
morals  and  fundamental  rights  when 
he  said; 

The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Government.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves. 


One  might  ask  then  how  fundamen- 
tal, how  integral  is  the  right  to  remain 
free  of  the  shackles  of  Government 
debt?  To  what  similar  right  or  rights 
can  it  be  compared? 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  not  only 
the  28th  President  but  also  an  eminent 
scholar  of  history,  offers  this  equation: 

Money  being  spent  without  new  taxation, 
and  appropriation  without  accompanying 
taxation,  is  as  bad  as  taxation  without  rep>- 
resentation. 

In  other  words,  what  he  was  saying 
is,  if  you  cannot  be  honest  fiscally, 
then  you  are  not  representing  your 
people.  Of  course,  we  once  had  a  revolu- 
tion and  the  premise  of  that  revolution 
amongst  some  was  "taxation  without 
representation."  Of  course.  Woodrow 
Wilson  knew  that  in  both  the  fun- 
damental sense  and  in  the  intellectual 
sense. 

Madam  President,  no  one  would  deny 
that  taxation  without  representation  is 
a  violation  of  one  of  those  inherent 
rights  of  our  citizenry,  and  no  lesser 
intellect  than  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
compared  the  violation  of  that  right  to 
the  harm  caused  by  unbalanced  budg- 
ets. 

These  two  rights  are  more  than  anal- 
ogous to  each  other.  One  is  literally  a 
variety  of  the  other.  Debts  that  are  in- 
curred have  to  be  paid  for.  Either  they 
are  repaid,  or  interest  payments  are 
made  for  as  long  as  the  debtor  is  using 
the  money. 

When  a  debt  load  becomes  too  large 
relative  to  income,  then  for  a  nation, 
the  same  as  a  family  or  a  business,  two 
outcomes  are  possible. 

So  in  other  words,  what  I  suggest  to- 
night is  that  our  Government  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  one  individual  or  fam- 
ily or  any  company  in  this  society  and 
in  this  economy.  If  the  debtor  is  unfor- 
tunate, or  I  should  say  if  the  debtor  is 
fortunate  to  discover  the  plight  in  time 
to  cut  back  their  standard  of  living  and 
to  start  paying  on  their  debt,  then  they 
can  solve  their  problems.  But  if  the 
debtor  is  less  fortunate,  its  standard  of 
living  is  throttled  back  by  the  neces- 
sity to  make  large  interest  payments 
while  income  does  not  grow  enough  to 
allow  the  debtor  to  start  repaying  the 
principal. 

National  governments  have  a  third 
option  that  families  do  not  have.  They 
can  put  the  Treasury's  printing  press 
in  high  gear,  devaluating  the  currency, 
monetizing  the  debt  and,  of  course,  the 
result  of  that  is  very  clear.  It  is 
throughout  history  known  as  inflation. 
The  worth  of  peoples  incomes  and  the 
assets  of  those  values  are  depressed  and 
the  outcome  is  the  same:  A  lower 
standard  of  living.  An  extreme  example 
of  this  outcome  occurred  in  the  1920's 
when  Germany,  heavily  indebted  and 
turning  then  to  the  printing  press, 
found  out  that  they  succumbed  to  ruin- 
ous hyperinflation. 

Either  way.  Madam  President,  it  is 
unconscionable  for  the  Government  in 


one  generation  to  run  up  a  huge  debt  to 
pay  for  current  consumption  and  then 
send  the  bills  to  the  next  generation. 
You  and  I  know  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  about  doing  in  this  Congress 
and  have  been  for  now  nearly  20-plus 
years. 

"Saddling  posterity  with  our  debt," 
to  use  Thomas  Jefferson's  words,  is  an 
obvious  example  of  taxation  without 
representation.  The  children  and 
grandchildren  who  will  pay  the  price 
through  higher  taxes  from  interest 
payments  or  a  debased  living  standard 
have  no  representation  in  the  Govern- 
ment making  the  decisions  to  borrow 
and  spend  their  money. 

As  serious  as  the  burden  of  the  next 
generation  is,  it  is  not  the  only  harm. 
The  cost  of  debt  begins  immediately 
with  the  first  interest  payment.  Every 
dollar  borrowed  for  extra  consumption 
today  ultimately  costs  several  dollars 
in  higher  taxes  or  several  dollars  of  un- 
available Government  money  down  the 
road. 

Deficit  spending  is  really  an  insidious 
form  of  a  tax  increase.  Borrowing,  like 
taxing,  removes  resources  from  produc- 
tive private  uses  and  diverts  them  to 
Government  consumption.  Borrowing 
also  creates  an  ongoing,  permanent  di- 
version of  productive  resources  to  serve 
that  debt  for  as  long  as  it  exists.  And 
today,  interest  payments  on  debt  are 
now  nearly  higher  than  the  deficit  it- 
self. If  that  example  has  none  other 
than  the  current  budget  of  the  United 
States,  I  find  that  to  be  the  perfect  ex- 
ample. 

Andrew  Jackson's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Samuel  Inghams,  understood 
this  dynamic.  Considering  the  effects 
of  balancing  the  budget  and  paying  off 
the  national  debt,  he  observed: 

Interest  is  now  paid  to  capitalists  out  of 
the  profits  of  labor;  not  only  will  this  labor 
be  released  from  the  burden,  but  the  capital 
thus  thrown  out  of  an  unproductive  use,  will 
seek  a  productive  employment;  giving  there- 
by new  impetus  to  enterprise,  agriculture, 
the  arts,  commerce  and  navigation. 

What  is  he  saying?  He  says  if  you  do 
not  borrow  and  you  do  not  build  debt 
and  you  do  not  have  to  pay  interest  on 
debt,  then  your  Government  expendi- 
tures are  less  and  that  money  remains 
in  the  private  sector  to  be  used  in  the 
enterprises  of  the  economy,  and  in  so 
doing  creating  jobs  and  benefiting  the 
average  citizen  as— in  this  instance  he 
refers  to  as— "the  profits  of  labor." 

Another  fact  well  understood  since 
the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic,  as 
implied  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
at  that  time,  is  that  unbalanced  budg- 
ets cause  regressive  transfers  of 
wealth. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jeffer- 
son was  so  opposed  to  Government 
debt.  He  objected  to  his  opponents  in 
the  Government,  the  Federalists,  col- 
lecting taxes  from  farmers,  laborers 
and  small  merchants  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  to  the  bankers  and  the 
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wealthy  lenders — Federalist  constitu- 
encies— on  the  Federal  debt  securities 
they  held. 

Thomas  Jefferson  we  recogmize  and 
we  oftentimes  tout  as  one  of  the  great 
and  wise  Fathers  of  our  Constitution. 
Obviously,  the  Nation's  Founders  un- 
derstood that  unbalanced  budgets  in- 
fringe on  the  fundamental- rights  and 
threaten  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  citizenry,  in  this  case  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

From  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  millions  of  Americans  today, 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  freedom 
from  debt  of  a  profligate  Government 
is  a  fundamental  right  are  in  good  com- 
pany. 

When  I  rise  again  to  speak  to  this 
topic.  Madam  President,  I  will  address 
the  issue  of  why  the  right  deserves  con- 
stitutional protection,  because  every 
poll  that  has  been  taken  for  the  last 
decade  indicates  that  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  American  people  know  that 
without  a  constitutional  amendment 
forcing  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  who  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess must  bring  about  a  balanced  budg- 
et, failure  to  do  that  ultimately  cre- 
ates such  a  phenomenally  destructive 
force  in  our  Nation  and  in  our  economy 
that  we  could,  like  other  nations,  fall 
to  the  ruinous  of  hyperinflation. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[The  Washington  Times,  Oct.  25,  1993] 
Economic  SECURmr  in  the  Balance 

(By  Senators  Larry  Craig  and  Paul  Simon) 

"Once  the  budget  is  balanced  and  the  debts 
paid  off.  our  population  will  be  relieved  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  present  burdens 
and  will  find  out  new  motives  to  patriotic  af- 
fection, (and)  additional  means  for  the  dis- 
play of  individual  enterprise." 

That  statement,  as  relevant  as  today's 
news,  was  made  more  than  150  years  ago  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson.  This  perspective 
on  the  federal  government  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  people,  once  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  political  system,  urgently 
needs  to  be  reasserted. 

It  should  be,  early  in  November  when  Con- 
gress takes  up  our  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  S.J.  Res.  41. 

Federal  budget  deficits  are  not  an  abstract 
problem;  they  are  now  the  single  biggest 
threat  to  our  nation's  economic  security. 
When  the  economy  is  unstable,  seniors  on 
fixed  Incomes  suffer  the  most. 

The  government  has  spent  more  than  it 
has  taken  in  for  55  of  the  last  63  years;  the 
budget  was  last  balanced  in  1969.  The  result 
is  a  federal  debt  totaling  S4.3  trillion,  or 
about  $17,0(X)  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  America,  and  growing. 

Like  every  family  and  business,  when  the 
government  borrows,  it  must  make  interest 
payments.  Annual  gross  interest  on  the  debt 
now  runs  about  S300  billion,  making  it  the 
second-largest  item  of  federal  spending,  next 
to  Social  Security.  This  amount  equals  an 
incredible  57  percent  of  all  personal  income 
taxes. 

Every  dollar  borrowed  incurs  interest  costs 
that  result  in  significantly  fewer  dollars  for 
high-priority  programs  and  in  higher  taxes. 


With  a  growing  population  depending  on  So- 
cial Security,  the  best  way  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinued soundness  is  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  reverse  the  growth  in  interest  costs— 
which  compete  with  Social  Security  for  dol- 
lars— by  balancing  the  budget. 

The  fiscal  costs  and  economic  drag  of  the 
federal  debt  imperil  both  seniors  today  and 
their  children.  Last  year.  Congress'  non- 
partisan General  Accounting  Office  said 
that,  if  nothing  changes,  our  children's 
standard  of  living  in  the  year  2020  will  stag- 
nate at  today's  levels — putting  an  end  to  the 
American  dream  of  each  generation  leaving 
the  next  a  legacy  of  opportunity.  In  con- 
trast, balancing  the  budget  by  2001  would 
produce  a  36  percent  improvement  In  the  na- 
tion's standard  of  living  by  2020. 

Who  collects  interest  payments  on  the  fed- 
eral debt?  About  15  percent  goes  overseas. 
Almost  all  of  the  rest  goes  to  large  banks, 
corporations,  state  and  local  governments, 
and  wealthy  investors.  Thomas  Jefferson  ob- 
jected to  any  federal  indebtedness,  fearing 
that  taxes  on  farmers,  laborers,  merchants 
and  their  families  would  escalate  forever  to 
pay  the  interest  on  a  growing  debt. 

Why  has  it  been  so  hard  to  balance  the 
budget?  The  unlimited  ability  to  borrow 
leads  naturally  to  unlimited  demands  to 
spend.  Every  American  belongs  to  at  least 
one  group  that  benefits  from  federal  spend- 
ing. And  everyone  would  like  to  see  his  or 
her  taxes  held  down.  If  you  don't  have  to  say 
"no."  then  many  elected  officials  see  only 
political  peril  in  doing  so. 

Our  system  of  government  has  changed 
fundamentally:  While  almost  all  Americans 
want  a  balanced  budget,  there's  no  way  to 
put  this  general,  public  Interest  on  a  level 
playing  field  with  the  specific  demands  of 
mobilized,  organized  interest  groups. 

That  is,  there's  no  way  to  make  it  a  fair 
fight  until  we  add  to  the  Constitution  a  rule 
the  government  can't  break,  that  guarantees 
we  get  no  more  government  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  and  calls  on  us  to  pay  for  all 
the  government  we  demand. 

Fifty  years  before  Jackson,  Jefferson  said, 
"We  should  consider  ourselves  unauthorized 
to  saddle  posterity  with  our  debts,  and  mor- 
ally bound  to  pay  them  ourselves.  ...  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  ...  an  additional 
article,  taking  from  the  government  the 
power  of  borrowing." 

It's  time  to  live  up  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  vi- 
sion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  (lucrum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (lucrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 


ACTION  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  a  short  release  today  put 
out  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  They  have 
taken  an  action  of  which  I  am  very 
strongly  critical.  This  is  the  release: 


Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  announced 
today  that  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee decided  to  increase  slightly  the  de- 
gree of  pressure  on  reserve  positions.  The  ac- 
tion is  expected  to  be  associated  with  a  small 
increase  in  short-term  money  market  inter- 
est rates. 

The  decision  was  taken  to  move  toward  a 
less  accommodative  stance  in  monetary  pol- 
icy in  order  to  sustain  and  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Chairman  Greenspan  decided  to  announce 
this  action  immediately  so  as  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  Committee's  pur- 
poses, given  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
firming  of  reserve  market  conditions  by  the 
Committee  since  early  1989. 

Madam  President,  Senator  Sasser 
joined  me  earlier  today  in  criticizing 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  the  announce- 
ment that  they  are  moving  to  increase 
interest  rates  and  to  a  less  accommo- 
dating stance  in  monetary  policy. 

The  Fed  actually  pursues  a  very 
highly  skewed  policy.  They  have  a 
hair-trigger  response  when  it  comes  to 
fighting  inflation.  In  fact,  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstance,  they  are  tightening 
up  monetary  policy  before  there  is  any 
substantial  evidence  of  inflation,  even 
before  there  is  any  real  threat  of  future 
inflation. 

Now,  in  contrast,  in  recent  years, 
when  the  Fed  was  faced  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  jobs  would  be  lost  because  of 
an  overly  tight  monetary  stance,  the 
Fed  showed  great  reluctance  to  change 
policy. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  at  its  meeting 
yesterday  and  today  should  have  shown 
great  reluctance  to  change  policy  at 
this  particular  time.  We  have  the  econ- 
omy moving.  We  have  economic 
growth.  We  have  job  restoration.  We 
have  low  inflation.  The  low  interest 
rates  are  important  to  the  economy's 
moving.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  the  Fed  did  not 
stay  the  course. 

There,  in  fact,  was  a  cartoon  that  ap- 
peared in  USA  Today  earlier  this  week 
which  pretty  well  sums  it  up.  What  it 
shows  is  a  truck  coming  down  the  road 
that  says,  "Economy,"  and  the  driver 
of  the  truck  has  his  hands  up  to  his 
face  in  horror  and  he  is  applying  the 
brake.  "Brake"  and  "Screech"  are 
written  off  to  the  side  of  the  truck.  He 
is  trying  to  bring  his  truck  to  a  stop, 
that  is,  the  economy  that  is  moving 
forward,  because  there  has  come  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  this  man 
here.  It  says  "Greenspan"  on  the  man 
and  he  is  saying,  "Let's  see,  we'll  just 
pick  these  up."  And  he  is  leaning  over 
to  pick  up  these  pieces  of  paper  which 
say  on  them,  "Interest  rates." 

That  tells  the  whole  story.  We  have 
the  economy  moving.  We  are  hopeful 
we  are  going  to  have  real  economic 
growth. '  The  economy  is  moving  in 
large  part  because  the  interest-sen- 
sitive sectors  of  the  economy  have  been 
responding  to  the  interest  rates:  home 
building,  auto  sales,  consumer  dura- 
bles, all  of  which  are  very  closely  relat- 


ed to  the  interest  rates  in  terms  of 
whether  people  can  afford  to  make 
those  kinds  of  purchases.  Those  pur- 
chases have  all  been  moving  up  in  a 
very  strong  and  solid  performance,  and 
because  of  that  they  are  providing  an 
impetus  to  the  economy. 

Well,  people  say,  the  Fed  is  trying  to 
bring  inflation  under  control. 

That  is  a  worthy  objective.  We  are 
concerned  about  inflation.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  economic  growth.  We  are 
concerned  about  job  restoration.  If 
there  was  some  sort  of  problem  on  the 
inflation  front,  I  might  be  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  action  of  the  Fed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  show 
you  this  chart.  This  is  a  chart  of  the 
changes  in  consumer  prices  beginning 
in  1963  and  coming  through  to  1993. 
Now,  what  this  chart  shows  is  that  the 
performance  in  1993  on  the  inflation 
front,  when  prices  moved  up  2.7  percent 
for  the  year,  the  performance  on  the 
inflation  front  in  1993  was  the  best  year 
in  terms  of  inflation  for  this  country 
since  1965,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  in  the  1980's,  and  that  is  when  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  oil  prices. 

Now,  I  wish  to  repeat  that.  With  the 
exception  of  this  one  year,  the  infla- 
tion record  in  1993  was  the  best  it  had 
been  since  1965,  28  years  ago. 

Where  is  this  inflation  problem  that 
Mr.  Greenspan  is  conjuring  up?  As  my 
colleague  Senator  Sasser  said  earlier 
today — and  I  quote  him: 

The  most  recent  data  show  that  over  the 
past  year  consumer  prices  have  increased 
only  2.7  percent.  The  broader  GDP  price 
index  advanced  only  2.5  percent,  and  unit 
labor  costs  have  risen  only  1.8  percent.  These 
figures  provide  no  evidence  of  either  current 
or  future  inflation.  In  my  opinion,  the  Fed 
has  conjured  up  an  inflation  problem. 

That  is  exactly  what  they  have  done. 
Furthermore,  not  only  did  we  have  the 
best  performance  last  year  since  1965, 
but  the  inflation  performance  has  been 
improving  over  the  last  4  years.  In 
other  words,  we  did  better.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  had  a  good  performance  last 
year,  but  Greenspan  and  his  cohorts  on 
the  Open  Market  Committee  could  say, 
"Well,  yes,  but  that  performance  was 
not  as  good  as  the  year  before,  and  not 
as  good  as  the  year  before  that." 

It  was  better  last  year  than  the  year 
before  which  was  better  than  the  year 
before  that.  So,  in  effect,  you  have  this 
excellent  performance  on  inflation.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  on  a  downward  trend, 
not  on  an  upward  trend.  Conceivably,  if 
it  were  on  an  upward  trend,  even  if  it 
was  still  a  pretty  good  performance, 
they  could  say,  "Well,  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  We 
want  to  take  some  action." 

That  is  not  happening  here.  This  is 
on  a  downward  trend. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  unit  labor  costs 
and  show  the  restraint  that  exists  with 
unit  labor  costs  which  are  hourly  labor 
costs  adjusted  for  labor  productivity. 
Sometimes  people  will  argue,  "Unit 
labor  costs  are  picking  up,  and  that  is 


going  to  give  an  impetus  to  inflation 
and  the  economy."  Here  is  a  chart  of 
unit  labor  costs.  Again  with  one  excep- 
tion back  in  1983,  the  last  two  years 
have  brought  the  best  performance  in 
unit  labor  costs  since  back  in  the  early 
1960's. 

The  Fed  is  doing  a  preemptive  strike 
on  a  problem  that  is  not  there.  It  is  as 
though  you  would  bomb  a  preemptive 
strike  on  some  farmhouse  or  home  be- 
cause you  thought  the  villain,  infla- 
tion, was  inside  the  home  when,  in 
fact,  the  people  in  the  home  were  an 
American  family  feeling  better  about 
the  economy,  realizing  that  with  a 
lower  interest  rate,  they  might  be  able 
to  build  themselves  a  new  home,  move 
out  of  where  they  are,  purchase  an 
automobile,  purchase  consumer  dura- 
bles. Instead,  they  are  taking  the  rates 
up. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  major  banks 
today  took  its  prime  interest  rate  up 
following  on  the  action  announced  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. 

This  is  obviously  going  to  feed  into 
the  economy.  The  adjustable  rates  on 
mortages  and  bankloans  will  move  up 
immediately.  So  it  is  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  economy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
that  there  are  still  close  to  9  million 
people  unemployed  in  this  country. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  about  the 
strength  of  this  recovery  in  1994. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  quarterly 
growth  figures  over  the  last  2  years,  be- 
cause, again,  I  think  it  demonstrates 
that  it  is  clearly  premature  for  the  Fed 
to  have  acted  at  this  point  and  to  start 
slowing  down  our  economy. 

These  are  the  growth  figures  for  1992 
and  1993.  In  1992  the  last  year  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  term,  we  had  growth  that 
year  of  3.5  percent  in  the  first  quarter; 
2.8  in  the  second;  3.4  in  the  third  quar- 
ter; a  jump  to  5.7  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1992.  People  will  think  back, 
that  is  about  a  year  ago,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  People  say  we  had 
very  strong  growth.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? The  economy  slowed  markedly 
to  0.8  of  a  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  Then  it  started  picking 
up— 1.9  in  the  second:  2.9  in  the  third; 
and,  of  course,  we  had  a  very  good 
fourth  quarter  in  1993  of  5.9  percent. 

But  we  do  not  know  at  this  point 
what  that  growth  is  going  to  be  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  or  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year. 

The  forecasts  are  that  it  will  be 
about  3  percent.  I  hope  those  forecasts 
are  right.  In  fact,  I  hope  they  are  low. 
I  hope  we  get  better  growth.  But  we  do 
not  know  that.  And  the  Fed  has  acted 
prematurely,  in  my  judgment,  by  not 
awaiting  further  growth  figures  in  1994 
to  see  how  sustained  and  solid  this  re- 
covery is,  particularly  when  there  is  no 
evidence  on  the  inflation  front  that 
will  warrant  the  Fed  taking  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  a  se- 
rious proposition  because  we  are  very 


anxious  for  our  economy  to  be  moving. 
We  recognize  that  there  might  be  a 
time  when  the  Fed  ought  to  act,  but 
that  time  is  not  now. 

Last  summer  we  held  a  hearing  with 
Henry  Kaufman  and  Paul  Samuelson, 
both  of  whom  spoke  out  very  strongly 
at  the  time  against  the  prospect  that 
the  Fed  might  raise  rates  even  then. 
The  Fed  has  been  playing  around  with 
raising  these  rates  now  for  quite  some- 
time even  during  periods  of  disappoint- 
ing growth  in  the  economy.  They  were 
talking  seriously  about  raising  rates 
back  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Of 
course,  we  had  a  1.9  percent  growth  in 
the  second  quarter. 

Kaufman  said  last  summer — it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  has  not  departed 
from  this  position,  although  he  recog- 
nizes that  economic  conditions  are  be- 
ginning to  pick  up.  So  it  is  not  quite  as 
clear  as  it  was  last  summer.  But  he 
said  the  following: 

A  more  systematic  analysis  of  the  present 
inflationary  potential  within  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy does  not  justify  either  exaggerated  in- 
flationary expectations  or  a  preemptive 
tightening  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Inflation 
is  not  found  in  the  business  community,  and 
it  is  not  revealed  in  speculative  activity  in 
the  great  majority  of  product  markets. 

Then  he  closed  with  this  comment: 

The  time  will  come  when  the  business  re- 
covery will  have  matured.  Excess  capacity 
will  have  been  worked  off.  labor  markets  will 
become  tauter,  the  economic  recovery 
abroad  will  have  begun,  commodity  prices 
will  have  turned  higher  across  the  board, 
real  estate  prices  will  have  firmed,  and  cred- 
it demands  will  have  become  conspicuously 
stronger.  Then  we  will  want  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  act  with  dispatch,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  resist  forcefully  any  buildup  of 
infiationary  pressures.  But  none  of  those  cir- 
cumstances prevail  today. 

I  would  submit  that  they  do  not  pre- 
vail now,  and  that  the  Fed  acted  in  a 
very  premature  fashion  in  the  action 
which  it  took  earlier  today. 

Let  me  simply  close  by  again  summa- 
rizing. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we 
sustain  this  economic  growth.  Raising 
interest  rates  runs  directly  counter  to 
that.  It  will  in  fact  impede  and  hinder 
economic  growth.  It  will  place  a  crimp 
in  it. 

The  argument  that  the  Fed  might 
use  to  warrant  doing  that  would  be 
that  an  inflation  problem  had  emerged. 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence.  Unit 
labor  costs  are  restrained — one  of  the 
best  performances  in  30  years.  Inflation 
of  the  consumer  price  index  is  low  and 
falling. 

Where  is  this  inflation  problem 
against  which  the  Fed  is  exercising  a 
preemptive  strike?  It  does  not  show  up 
on  any  of  this  evidence.  In  effect,  what 
the  Fed  said — it  is  interesting — the 
other  day  is  that  interest  rates  are  ab- 
normally low,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
to  raise  them. 

It  boggles  the  mind— this  kind  of 
thinking.  If  there  was  a  problem  on  the 
inflation  front  that  could  reasonably 
be  argued  as  a  basis  for  raising  the  in- 
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terest  rates.  I  would  have  to  recogrnize 
it.  I  even  then  may  not  agree  with  the 
Fed  at  the  time  when  it  made  its  judg- 
ment, 

Because  I  would  be  worried  about 
what  it  did  to  growth.  But  here  there  is 
no  problem.  The  Fed  is  putting  out  a 
solution  to  a  problem  that  is  not  there 
and.  by  doing  so,  they  are  creating  a 
further  problem  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  and  the  restora- 
tion of  jobs.  They  are  going  to  put  a 
crimp  in  the  economic  activity.  There 
Is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  going 
to  slow  it  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  coming  back 
to  where  I  began.  And  I  want  to  under- 
score again,  because  this  dramatizes  in 
a  very  clear  way  exactly  what  the  Fed 
is  doing  to  the  American  economy  and 
why  I  am  critical  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Fed  Open  Market  Committee 
earlier  today.  To  repeat,  this  cartoon 
shows  a  truck  labeled  "The  Economy" 
moving  down  the  road,  moving  with 
some  momentum.  We  want  some  mo- 
mentum in  our  economy  because  it 
means  that  we  get  growth,  we  restore 
jobs,  businesses  become  more  profit- 
able, we  are  able  to  bring  down  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  because  we  are 
getting  growth  taking  place  in  the 
economy,  and  we  address  the  social 
problems  of  our  great  urban  areas  be- 
cause people  start  working  again,  start 
producing— all  of  the  desirable  things 
that  take  place. 

Then  they  say,  what  about  inflation? 
Well,  I  have  just  shown  there  is  no  in- 
flation problem.  So  what  happens  is  we 
get  this  truck  moving,  the  economy, 
and  this  driver  is  slamming  on  the 
brakes,  trying  to  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  because  Greenspan  is  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  in  front  of  the 
truck,  bending  over,  reaching  toward 
these  papers  that  say  "Interest  Rates." 
And  Chairman  Greenspan  is  saying: 
"Let's  see,  we  will  just  pick  these 
up" — pick  up  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  deeply  regret 
the  action  of  the  Fed  Open  Market 
Conmiittee  earlier  today,  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing the  Senator  from  Maryland 
before  he  leaves  the  floor,  I  would  just 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  re- 
marks. 

The  Senator  might  also  be  interested 
to  know  that  over  the  break  I  met  with 
a  group  of  distinguished  economists 
from  Stanford  University  and  others  in 
California,  and  they  spoke  to  this  exact 
point. 

Not  only  that.  Senator,  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  the  respect  with 
which  you  are  held  in  California.  They 
also  said  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  voices  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate about  the  economy  is  yours.  So  I 
thought  that  might  be  a  nice  thing  to 
say  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  her  very  gener- 
ous remarks.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FEINSTREIN  addressed  The 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Feinstein  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1830 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1420 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  What  is  the  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  1420  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  was  hoping  it  was.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  offered  by  my- 
self and  Senators  Gregg  and  Dodd.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to.  first  of 
all,  raise  the  awareness  of  the  Members 
of  the  very  difficult  situation  arising 
within  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments over  the  funding  6f  special  edu- 
cation. Nobody  wants  to  in  any  way 
hinder  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  so-called  IDEA 
bill  and  program.  We  are  all  very 
pleased  with  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  handling  those  who 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  attain  the  learning  abilities  and  get 
to  the  efficiencies  in  life  that  we  would 
like  to  see. 

However,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  has  strained  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  and 
we  have  also  seen,  very,  very  unfortu- 
nately across  the  Nation,  that  what  the 
States  are  spending  in  education  has 
gone  down. 

So  the  combination  of  those  two 
matters  is  making  it  difficult  for  our 
local  and  State  governments  to  be  able 
to  look  toward  meeting  the  demands 
which  will  be  placed  on  our  society  by 
the  Goals  2000  which  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of.  Right  now  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  educating  children  with  disabil- 
ities has  fallen. 

That  was  our  promise  back  in  1975 
and  I — and  I  am  sure  I  know  the  Presi- 


dent also — was  very  much  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  so-called  94-142  along 
with  Senator  Stafford  my  predecessor. 
And  I  worked  with  John  Brademas  in 
bringing  forth  what  is  now  the  IDEA 
act.  We  recognized  at  that  time  that 
even  though  it  was  the  States  mandate 
by  the  courts,  mandating  the  States 
that  they  had  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate education  to  those  who  needed 
special  help,  that  we  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  sum  of  money  that  would  be 
needed  to  fund  40  percent  of  that  bill, 
recognizing  that  it  would  be  casting  a 
very  substantial  demands  upon  the 
State  and  the  local  governments  to 
take  care  of  thosfe  children  who  had 
really  been  forgotten  up  to  that  time. 

Thus,  as  we  look  towards  the  future 
and  ask  ourselves  hov/  are  the  States 
and  local  governments  going  to  be  able 
to  take  the  Goals  2000  which  we  are 
giving  them  and  figure  out  how  they 
can  implement  their  programs  to  meet 
them,  it  seems  only  appropriate  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  those  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  should  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  the  funding  level  of  the 
94-142  bill  up  to  the  40  percent  that  we 
agreed  to  provide. 

Right  now,  only  8  percent  of  the 
funding  for  the  special  education  is 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  32-percent  less  than  we  said  we 
would  provide.  In  Vermont  it  is  even 
worse  than  that.  For  instance,  in  my 
State  of  Vermont  we  spent  $71.3  mil- 
lion last  year  out  of  our  budget  and  yet 
we  only  received  about  $4  million  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  means 
that  we  had  a  very  substantial — we  are 
almost  half  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
States  have  on  the  average.  So  our 
State  along  with  others  is  being 
strained  very  heavily.  But  it  also  is 
very  proud  of  the  work  it  has  done  in 
the  special  education  field. 

So  what  our  amendment  does  is  say 
that  as  we  go  forward  with  the  Goals 
2000,  we  should  do  everything  that  is 
reasonably  possible  to  ensure  that  we 
up  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
paid  towards  special  education  to  the 
40  percent  that  we  figured.  This  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  about  $10 
billion  more  a  year  in  order  to  fully 
fund. 

That  money,  unless  we  somehow — 
which  I  would  be  very  much  against — 
fettered  it  in  some  way,  would  release 
that  much  money  to  the  States  to  help 
them  as  they  look  toward  trying  to 
reach  the  demands  being  placed  upon 
them  by  the  increasing  demands  for 
education. 

So  I  hope  that  our  Members  will  sup- 
port us.  It  is  nothing  which  creates  any 
budget  problem.  We  are  careful  to 
point  out  that  it  should  be  done  within 
the  constraints  of  the  monetary  prob- 
lems we  are  dealing  with  in  the  budget. 
But  as  Senator  Dodd  and  I  would,  with 
an  amendment  along  with  Senators 
Simon  and  Specter  and  Harkin  this 
last  year  on  the  HHS  appropriations 
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bill,  raised  the  awau^ness  which  this 
body  unanimously  agreed  with  that  we 
should  reorder  our  priorities  as  we 
move  toward  the  next  century  such 
that  we  each  year  dedicate  1  percent 
more  of  the  total  Federal  budget  to- 
wards education.  That  is  about  $15  bil- 
lion a  year. 

So  it  would  be  my  expectation  if  we 
can  live  with  what  was  expressed  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  fully  do  what  this  amendment 
provides,  and  that  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  raise  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  special  education  to 
that  which  we  promised  back  in  1975. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  I  would 
hope  that  that  additional  amount  of 
money  could  be  used  for  programs 
which  would  really  get  us  moving  to- 
wards fully  funding  of  some  of  our 
other  so-called  mandates  or  demands 
that  we  have  placed  upon  the  local  gov- 
ernments, because  I  think  it  is  incred- 
ibly important  that  we  provide  what 
we  promised  to  provide.  I  would  hope, 
for  instance,  that  we  would  provide  for 
our  gifted  talent  program  which  we  had 
on  the  books,  but  without  any  funding 
for  sometime,  in  order  to  also  help 
those  that  are  most  likely  to  provide 
that  leadership  in  the  years  ahead  to 
make  us  a  competitive  in  the  world 
area. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  amendment,  which  is  one  which  I 
think  they  will  find  will  be  cheered  by 
their  State  and  local  school  districts. 
As  well  as  by  the  disability  commu- 
nity. 

One  reason  for  that  is  there  is  now, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  funds,  a 
growing  problem  of  tension  between 
those  who  want  to  see  us  live  up  to  our 
promises  in  special  education  and  those 
who  want  to  try  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation generally  for  their  students  and 
to  stop  the  steady  decline  in  the  re- 
sources available. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  cease  my 
discussion  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  set 
aside  and  that  I  bring  up  amendment 
No.  1394  for  the  purposes  of  offering  a 
second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1422  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1394 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  following  amendment  as  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  amend- 
ment 1394.  I  £isk  that  the  amendment 
be  read.  It  is  relatively  short.  I  want  to 


make  sure  anybody  left  in  this  institu- 
tion has  an  opportunity  to  understand 
what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], for  Mr.  Helms,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1422  to  amendment  No.  1394. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in,  constitutionally-protected 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
-voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  constitutionally-protected  pray- 
er in  such  public  schools. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Helms,  who  could  not  be  here 
to  do  that.  He  has  asked  me  to  offer 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  doing  so  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness myself,  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1423  TO  AMENDMENT  1394 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
perfecting  amendment  by  Senator 
Levin  to  the  Levin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs],  for  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1423. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  strike  all  after  the  first 
word  and  insert  the  following: 
"any  other  provision  of  this  act,  no  funds 
made  available  through  the  Department  of 
Education  under  this  Act.  or  any  other  Act, 
shall  be  denied  to  any  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  because  it  has  adopted  a 
constitutional  policy  relative  to  prayer  in 
public  school. 

This  section  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  amendment — is  this,  as  I  understand 


it.  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
that  I  just  offered? 

Mr.  President.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  sent  to  the  desk  by  the 
Senator  from  Meiryland  is  a  second-de- 
gree perfecting  amendment  and  it  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  May  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  to  the  Levin  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  to  the  Levin 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

So  the  amendment  <No.  1422)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  amendment  No.  1423,  that 
was  sent  to  the  desk  a  little  earlier  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Levin.  It  was  sent  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Levin, 
and  I  withdraw  it  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1423)  was 
withdrawn. 

CONTINLING  THE  DIALOG  ON  GOALS  2000 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  pre-school  teacher.  I  served  on  my 
local  school  board  in  Shoreline,  WA.  I 
have  two  teenagers  who  attend  public 
school.  I  attend  parent-teacher  nights 
and  am  involved  in  my  kids  education. 
Like  all  parents,  I  am  deeply  commit- 
ted to  improving  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican education.  That  is  why  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Goals  2000. 

As  a  mother  and  an  educator,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kennedy  in 
this  effort.  I  support  Goals  2000  because 
it  begins  to  bring  education  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  national  public  policy  de- 
bate. That  is  exactly  where  education 
should  be. 

Our  children's  education  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future. 

This  is  repeated  so  often  that  some- 
times we  don't  really  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  But  it's  true.  The  quality  of 
our  children's  education  today  is  the 
basis  for  America's  competition  in  the 
world  economy  tomorrow. 

How  can  our  children  succeed  in  the 
global  work  force  of  the  next  century  if 
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they  can't  identify  Germany  on  a  map? 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  problems  of 
our  education  system.  We  can  always 
pull  out  another  study  about  how  many 
high  school  students  are  functionally 
illiterate. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  say  how  commit- 
ted we  all  are  to  improving  education. 
The  tough  part  is  really  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  isn't  going  to 
solve  all  the  problems  with  our  edu- 
cation system.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
that. 

But  this  bill  will  take  us  an  impor- 
tant first  step  down  a  long  road  toward 
improving  our  Nation's  schools.  It 
deals  with  some  of  the  root  causes  of 
our  education  problems.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  bill  is  a  good  starting  point 
for  a  new  dialog  on  education  reform. 

Part  of  this  dialog  must  be  equality 
of  opportunity.  The  legislation  stresses 
that  all  children,  regardless  of  their 
family's  wealth,  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed.  This  is  an  education 
bill  of  inclusion. 

Another  part  of  the  dialog  must  be 
the  multiple  demands  placed  on  our 
teachers.  I  know  from  first-hand  expe- 
rience that  teachers  are  called  on  to 
play  counselors,  doctors,  policewomen, 
and  drug  enforcement  agents. 

Madam  President,  very  few  teachers 
are  prepared  to  play  all  these  roles.  So, 
they  improvise — teachers  are  good  at 
improvising.  It  is  a  miracle  they  suc- 
ceed, but  they  do.  As  a  parent,  I  am  in- 
debted to  their  ingenuity  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  classroom 
teacher  have  changed  drastically.  But 
preparation  and  training  of  educators 
has  failed  to  keep  pace.  We  must  pro- 
vide our  teachers  with  the  skills  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  classroom. 

Our  job  as  legislators  in  this  dialog  is 
to  listen  to  our  educators.  They  need 
to  become  true  partners  in  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  the  way  they  do  their 
job. 

Another  part  of  the  dialog  is  defining 
the  goals  of  our  Nation's  education  sys- 
tem. At  one  time,  literacy  was  the  goal 
of  public  education. 

Today,  our  businesses  tell  us  they 
want  a  highly  skilled,  better  educated 
work  force.  They  tell  us  schools  must 
produce  students  with  more  than  just  a 
broad  liberal  arts  background.  That 
means  we  need  to  talk  about  school-to- 
work  transitions  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Educators  and  parents  tell  us  the 
students'  diplomas  should  mean  more 
than  their  kids  knowing  a  marketable 
trade.  That  means  strengthening  lib- 
eral arts  programs.  Educators,  parents 
and  the  private  sector  need  to  come  to- 
gether to  talk  about  realistic  goals  for 
our  future  work  force. 

Madam  President,  if  we  are  sincere  in 
our  desire   for   top-quality  education. 


another  part  of  the  dialog  must  be 
about  the  social  problems  in  today's 
schools— violence,  AIDS,  and  teen  preg- 
nancy. The  list  goes  on. 

We  have  to  encourage  our  educators, 
social  workers,  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals to  discuss  these  issues  in  their 
circles.  Their  ideas  and  solutions 
should  be  used  to  complement  the  edu- 
cation process.  Only  then  can  teachers 
teach  and  leave  these  other  issues  in 
the  hands  of  those  trained  to  deal  with 
them. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  can  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  a  continuing  dialog 
on  education  reform.  It  can  help  estab- 
lish a  closer  relationship  between  the 
business  and  education  communities.  It 
can  recognize  the  incredible  burden  of 
social  problems  plaguing  our  schools. 

If  the  bill  accomplishes  these  goals, 
than  we  will  have  legislated  respon- 
sibly. We  owe  at  least  this  much  to  our 
children,  their  teachers  and  our  soci- 
ety. 

Madam  President,  let  me  stress  to 
my  friend.  Chairman  KENNEDY,  I  am 
happy  he  has  once  again  shouldered  the 
burden  of  education  reform.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  stand  ready  to  continue 
this  dialog  to  ensure  that  students 
today  emerge  prepared  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow. 

STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  Goals  2000  to 
make  students  major  players  in  edu- 
cation reform.  This  amendment  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  what  I  heard  at  a  recent 
education  conference  I  held  in  Fife, 
WA.  Students  played  a  major  part  in 
our  discussion  that  day,  and  they 
should  continue  to  play  a  major  part  in 
education  reform  policies. 

Anticipating  our  debate  on  Goals 
2000,  I  asked  the  parents,  teachers, 
businesspeople,  community  leaders, 
and  students  at  the  conference  to  tell 
me  their  top  concerns  regarding  edu- 
cation. I  promised  to  return  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  specific  legisla- 
tion based  on  what  they  told  me.  Inter- 
estingly, though  not  surprising  by,  the 
most  insightful  comments  and  tough- 
est questions  came  from  the  students. 
There  was  overwhelming  consensus  by 
the  end  of  the  day  that  these  students 
needed,  not  only  to  be  part  in  edu- 
cation reform,  but  to  be  major  players. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  of  those  com- 
ments. Ryan  Booth  from  LaConner 
High  School  said  his  family,  and  ex- 
tended family,  is  the  most  instrumen- 
tal force  in  his  education.  Ryan 
Choate,  Evergreen  High  in  Vancouver, 
emphasizes  that  computer  literacy  is  a 
necessity.  Sam  Galano  of  North  Kitsap 
High  School  in  Poulsbo  said  his  school 
thrives  on  ethnic,  racial  and  structural 
diversity.  Mashavu  Gordon,  Olympic 
High  in  Silverdale,  believes  too  much 
time  is  spent  concentrating  on  the 
problems  with  the  school  system.  She 
feels  a  new  positive  focus  is  needed. 
Chalu  Harris,  Franklin  Pierce  High  in 


Tacoma,  says  inordinate  emphasis  on 
the  gifted  excludes  the  underachiever. 
Brad  Hiranaga,  of  Gig  Harbor  High 
School  explained  the  importance  of 
service  to  the  community.  Jenney 
Jarrett,  with  Hanford  High  School  in 
Richland  feels  strongly  that  teachers 
must  continue  their  education  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  learning 
techniques.  Korie  Kuzina,  Ferndale 
High  School,  sees  a  separation  between 
those  excelling  and  those  falling  be- 
hind. A  system  was  set  up  at  her  school 
where  students  worked  at  their  own 
pace.  Yuri  Nakamura  of  Juanita  High 
School  told  me  schools  support  stu- 
dents once  they  realize  their  potential. 
Aaron  Nelson,  of  Mountain  View  High 
School  in  Vancouver,  feels  that  gifted 
children  are  not  being  challenged  in 
public  schools.  When  the  leave  to  go  to 
private  schools,  however,  it  dilutes  the 
public  school  curriculum.  Nicole  Nolte, 
Nooksack  Vally  High,  said  the  advisers 
at  her  school  are  not  just  supervisors, 
they  are  friends.  Zak  Payton,  Lincoln 
High  in  Tacoma  told  me  the  emphasis 
in  school  is  not  on  learning,  it  is  on 
surviving  in  an  increasingly  violent 
school  setting.  Rainier  Reyes,  Mount 
Rainier  High  in  Des  Moines  says  new 
ways  of  teaching  need  to  be  examined. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  take  a  mo- 
ment to  go  back  and  read  these  com- 
ments. These  students  are  the  people 
who  our  policies  directly  affect.  Stu- 
dents are  the  only  ones  who  can  really 
tell  us  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  student  in 
today's  society.  This  kind  of  informa- 
tion is  invaluable  as  we  devise  edu- 
cation policy. 

I  have  a  granddaughter  in  kinder- 
garten and  I  have  five  more  on  their 
way  to  school.  My  personal  commit- 
ment to  improving  education  could  not 
be  stronger.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment assures  that  students,  the  cus- 
tomers of  our  education  system,  are 
major  players  in  the  education  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  future.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  crucial 
amendment. 

STAR  SCHOOLS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  Goals  2000  pro- 
moting one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
education  programs  in  the  country, 
STAR  Schools.  My  amendment  would 
ensure  that  members  of  this  successful 
program  are  included  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  long-range  tech- 
nology plan.  The  STAR  Schools  Pro- 
gram and  other  distance  learning  con- 
sortia provide  education  to  rural  areas 
via  satellite.  If  we  are  to  truly  move 
forward  in  education  reform,  we  must 
be  led  by  those  who  are  already  suc- 
ceeding. 

In  anticipation  of  Goals  2000,  I  held 
an  education  conference  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  people  wanted  from  edu- 
cation reform.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  issues,  trailing  only  to 
reducing  school  violence,  was  promot- 
ing  successful   programs.   One   of  the 


most  important  ways  of  recognition  is 
through  providing  these  groups  a  direct 
voice  in  national  decisions.  My  amend- 
ment gives  STAR  Schools  a  voice  in 
educational  technology  reform. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  7.  1994,  I 
participated  in  a  STAR  Schools  Pro- 
gram. My  voice  and  picture  were  up- 
linked  from  the  Seattle  School  District 
studio,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spo- 
kane-based Educational  Service  Dis- 
trict 101,  to  a  satellite.  The  trans- 
mission was  then  down-linked  to  5 
States  and  over  169  sites  in  Washington 
State  alone.  Students  were  able  to  call 
in  and  ask  me  tough  questions  about 
youth  violence,  education,  and  politics. 
I  talked  to  students  from  all  over  the 
State,  including  Bellingham,  Colville, 
and  Vancouver. 

The  STAR  Schools  Program  is  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  programs  in  the 
country.  The  number  of  students  posi- 
tively affected  by  this  program  cannot 
be  understated.  Children  in  rural  areas 
can  simply  turn  on  the  television  and 
interact  with  decisonmakers  around 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  we  have  a 
tendency  to  focus  on  the  negative  as- 
pects of  education.  My  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  hard-working  efforts  of  the 
STAR  Schools  Program  and  includes 
them  in  the  national  decisionmaking 
process,  this  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  support  for  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  As  it  has  pre- 
viously been  said  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  legislation  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  I'm  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  this  effort  to  encourage  better 
education  for  all  of  our  Nation's  young 
people. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  we  take 
great  pride  in  the  quality  of  education 
that  we  provide  our  students,  and  I'm 
sure  other  States  do  as  well.  In  fact, 
Montana  ranks  in  the  top  10  for  States 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  adults 
25  and  over  who  have  completed  high 
school.  We  know  that  education  is  the 
key  to  our  future.  However,  we  can  and 
must  do  better. 

There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  assuring  that  America's  children 
can  grow  and  learn  in  an  even  greater 
and  more  prosperous  place  than  we 
know  today.  We  need  to  foster  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  our  children,  our 
most  valuable  resource,  can  flourish. 
We  live  in  a  competitive  and  complex 
global  economy.  Our  most  vigorous 
competitors  already  place  high  empha- 
sis on  education.  Of  all  the  industri- 
alized nations,  we  are  the  only  country 
not  to  have  identified  what  we  expect 
our  students  to  know. 

Many  Americans,  myself  included, 
believe  that  we  lack  clear  standards  for 
what  we  expect  our  students  to  be  able 
to  do  upon  graduation.  The  focus  of 
Goals   2000   is    to   set   high   academic 


standards  in  core  subjects  such  as 
math,  english  and  geography.  The 
goals  it  sets  out  will  challenge  us  to 
develop  performance  standards  for  all 
students.  K  America  is  to  succeed  in  a 
global  economy,  we  must  expect  the 
most  from  our  students. 

There  is  no  greater  need  for  quality 
education  than  there  is  right  now.  To 
excel  in  today's  competitive  world  we 
must  have  high  academic  standards 
and  raise  the  expectations  of  our  stu- 
dents to  meet  these  standards.  They 
must  be  challenged  and  motivated  to 
do  their  best.  And  they  must  have 
equal  access  to  a  quality  education. 

Goals  2000  will  help  us  provide  better 
education  for  all  American  students.  It 
provides  a  framework  for  reform  with 
national  leadership  and  support  for 
local  action.  But  let  me  stress  this 
point,  while  it  is  national  in  scope,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  reform  and 
delivery  is — and  should  remain— at  the 
local  level. 

Goals  2000  encourages  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  educational  re- 
forms using  the  goals  it  sets  out  as  a 
guideline.  But  no  State  or  local  school 
district  is  required  to  initiate  reforms. 
It  is  their  choice  to  participate. 

This  allows  each  State  the  flexibility 
required  to  meet  their  own  individual 
needs  and  upholds  our  American  tradi- 
tion of  having  education  decisions 
made  at  the  local  level.  Nowhere  in 
this  legislation  does  it  state  that  these 
goals  and  standards  are  mandatory. 
These  are  offered  as  guidelines  for 
States  and  communities  developing  re- 
forms within  their  educational  pro- 
grams. This  legislation  takes  a  carrot, 
not  a  stick  approach  toward  improving 
education  across  the  United  States. 

Further,  this  legislation  explicitly 
states  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  section  103 
of  the  Department  of  Education  Orga- 
nization Act.  This  is  the  law  protecting 
State  and  local  school  districts  from  a 
national  curriculum  and  from 
unlegislated  Federal  education  rules 
and  mandates. 

Along  this  same  line,  I  would  like  to 
list  what  this  bill  does  and  what  it  does 
not  do.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
calls  from  Montanans  who  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  a  national  curriculum,  giant  un- 
funded Federal  mandates,  and  loss  of 
local  control  over  education.  At  this 
point  I  ask  that  the  following  list  of 
what  this  bill  does  do  and  what  it  does 
not  do  be  entered  into  the  Record. 
What  Goals  2000  Does  Do 
Place  the  emphasis  on  our  investment  in 
education  on  results: 

Codify  the  National  Education  Goals  and 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel  which 
includes  two  House  Members  and  two  Sen- 
ators among-  others: 

Encourage  the  development  and  use  of  high 
academic  standards  for  all  students  such  as 
those  which  are  used  in  other  industrialized 
countries; 

Create  an  incentive  grant  program  for 
states  to  support  comprehensive  education 
reform; 


Provide  funds  for  use  by  states  for  ongoing 
teacher  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment; 

Promote  flexibility  by  providing  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  cer- 
tain federal  regulations  to  assist  states  in 
implementing  reform  plans; 

Permit  states  to  use  funds  granted  under 
the  Act  to  promote  public  school  choice, 
charter  schools  and  magnet  schools; 

Create  a  National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council  to  oversee  devel- 
opment of  voluntary  national  standards; 

Promote  bottoms-up  education  reform  in 
every  school  and  community; 

Provide  planning  grants  to  the  sutes  to 
increase  the  use  of  technology  to  increase 
student  learning; 

Create  a  mechanism  to  establish  national 
workforce  skill  standards. 

What  Goals  2000  Does  Not  Do 

Federalize  education; 

Establish  a  national  curriculum  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  national  school  board; 

Equlre  that  states  adopt  national  stand- 
ards or  submit  state  standards  for  Federal 
Government  approval; 

Create  unfunded  mandates; 

Make  the  receipt  of  any  other  federal  funds 
contingent  upon  any  provision  of  Goals  2000; 

Dictate  to  states  how  much  to  spend,  how 
to  license  teachers,  or  what  textbooks  to 
use; 

Establish  school-based  health  clinics; 

Mandate  or  encourage  value-based  or  out- 
come-based education. 

I  am  also  aware  there  have  been  ar- 
guments made  against  Goals  2000  based 
on  a  belief  that  it  encourages  schools 
to  stress  the  teaching  of  values,  not 
academics.  Or  that  it  promotes  out- 
come-based education.  This  is  simply 
not  the  case.  There  is  no  mention  of 
outcome-based  education  in  Goals  2000. 
nor  is  there  any  connection  between 
the  two. 

Goals  2000  takes  the  first  step  to- 
wards promoting  educational  goals  so 
that  all  students  can,  and  will,  reach 
their  fullest  potential.  These  national 
goals  were  first  developed  by  our  Na- 
tion's Governors  in  1989,  so  it  truly  is  a 
grassroots  effort.  Now  is  the  time  to 
continue  building  on  the  momentum 
started  by  our  Governors. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  ex- 
tends much  beyond  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
encompasses  many  individuals  and 
groups  of  the  American  public.  Al- 
though it's  unusual,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  both 
given  their  names  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  These  two  organizations, 
along  with  many  other  organizations 
representing  a  wide  variety  of  Ameri- 
cans, all  support  Goals  2000.  I  ask  that 
a  full  listing  of  the  organizations  sup- 
porting this  legislation  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

As  a  nation,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican child  receives  a  top  quality  edu- 
cation. We  must  challenge  them  by  set- 
ting high  goals  and  we  must  expect 
them  to  meet  the  standards  needed  to 
achieve  those  goals.  If  we  act  now,  we 
all  can  be  guaranteed  a  brighter  future. 
Organizations  Supporting  the  Goals  2000: 

Educate  America  Act 
American    Association    of    Colleges    for 
Teacher  Education. 
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American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

American  Council  for  the  Arts. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Business  Coalition  for  Education  Reform. 

The  Business  Roundtable. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  College  Board. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Council  for  Education  Development  and 
Research. 

Council  for  Great  City  Schools. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

National  Alliance  of  Business. 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies. 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies. 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Music  Merchants. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

United  Automobile.  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
UAW. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

United  States  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record:) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382 
SUPPORTING  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  wholehearted  support  for  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  allowing  voluntary 
prayer  in  school.  I  want  to  point  out 
this  amendment  will  not  force  students 
to  partake  in  prayer,  instead  it  would 
give  students  the  freedom  to  take  a 
moment  for  reflection  or  prayer  in  a 
public  school. 

We  have  been  struggling  with  this 
issue  as  a  nation  since  the  early  1960"s 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  on 
public  school  prayer.  While  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  State 
may  not  prescribe  religious  activities, 
the  Court  has  never  held  that  individ- 
ual expression  in  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  believe  that  religious  ideas  and  reli- 
gious speech,  including  prayer  should 
be  treated  with  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom in  public  places  as  are  other  forms 
of  lawful  speech.  If  freedom  is  to  pre- 
vail then  religious  expression  must  be 
protected  for  public  school  students  to 
the  same  extent  as  nonreligious  expres- 
sion. Public  schools  must  make  the  ad- 
justment to  accommodate  the  religious 
needs  of  students.  Most  Americans 
agree  that  individuals  should  be  free  to 
express  their  personal  beliefs,  includ- 
ing religion  in  public  as  long  as  it  does 
not  impose  upon  another  individual's 
rights.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
taking  a  moment  for  voluntary  prayer 
or  reflection  will  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others. 


I  think  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member that  our  country  is  based  on 
the  Judeo-Christian  ethic.  The  first 
amendment  of  our  Nation's  Constitu- 
tion was  created  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress could  make  no  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech.  Students  in  our 
public  schools  should  not  be  deprived  of 
that  right  when  it  comes  to  prayer. 

Allowing  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  will  not  discriminate  against 
certain  sects  of  religion,  nor  will  it  dis- 
criminate against  students  who  do  not 
practice  formalized  religion.  Rather, 
school  prayer  will  supply  all  students 
the  freedom  to  chose  whether  to  exer- 
cise their  right. 

The  classroom  can  be  characterized 
as  a  marketplace  of  ideas.  The  time  has 
passed  when  it  can  be  validly  argued 
that  the  young  must  be  shielded  from 
ideas  or  beliefs  separate  from  their 
own.  Allowing  our  children  the  freedom 
of  religious  expression  in  their  edu- 
cational experiences,  including  vol- 
untary school  prayer  can  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  children  while 
preserving  the  precious  and  ancient  lib- 
erties of  free  speech  and  expression. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  Founding 
Fathers  pledged  that  we  are  one  Nation 
under  God.  Following  their  lead,  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  pass  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  to  comment  briefly 
on  several  important  provisions  in  this 
bill  that  I  believe  will  make  Goals  2000 
a  more  effective  and  more  complete 
framework  for  state  and  community- 
based  education  reform. 

I  would  also  like  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  growing  move- 
ment toward  using  more  choice  and 
more  choices  as  part  of  education  re- 
form initiatives  around  the  country. 
These  initiatives  will  benefit  from  both 
this  legislation  and  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  reauthorizing  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

One  provision  I  am  referring  to,  Mr. 
President,  authorizes  the  use  of  State 
grants  to  support  public  school  choice 
initiatives — including  parent-student 
information  and  referral  programs. 

A  second  provision  also  allows  States 
to  use  their  grants  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  innovative  new  public 
schools,  including  magnet  schools  and 
charter  schools. 

Finally,  under  an  amendment  I  sug- 
gested, local  school  districts  are  also 
explicitly  allowed  to  use  a  portion  of 
their  grants  to  help  start  innovative 
new  public  schools. 

Members  of  this  body  know  of  my 
strong  interest  in  both  public  school 
choice  and  in  charter  schools.  I  want  to 
commend  President  Clinton  and  Sec- 
retary Riley  for  making  good  on  their 
commitment  to  these  tools  of  edu- 
cation reform  by  supporting  this  au- 
thority in  the  Goals  2000  proposal. 


If  properly  utilized,  Mr.  President, 
the  Goals  2000  proposal  could  help  pro- 
mote the  kind  of  consumer-driven  dy- 
namic that  makes  real  change  much 
more  likely. 

That's  certainly  been  the  case  in 
Minnesota  and  in  other  States  that 
have  used  public  school  choice  and  ini- 
tiatives like  magnet  and  charter 
schools  to  empower  teachers,  parents 
and  communities,  and  to  expand  the 
number  and  diversity  of  school  choices. 

At  last  count,  eight  State  legisla- 
tures have  now  authorized  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  groups  to 
start  innovative  new  charter  schools. 
They  are  Minnesota,  California,  Geor- 
gia. New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Missouri  has  also  authorized  a  more 
limited  "New  Schools  Pilot"  to  test 
ways  of  decentralizing  management 
and  removing  State  rules  for  three  ex- 
isting school  sites  over  a  5-year  period. 

Michigan  is  the  most  recent  State  to 
enact  charter  schools  legislation  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  financ- 
ing and  organizational  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Gov.  John  Engler  and  adopted 
by  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  late 
last  year. 

The  new  Michigan  charter  school  law 
is  one  of  the  most  open-ended  in  the 
entire  country.  Unlike  most  States,  it 
places  no  limit  on  the  number  of  char- 
ters that  may  be  granted. 

And,  the  new  Michigan  law  makes  it 
possible  for  new  public  schools  to  be 
chartered  not  just  by  local  and  inter- 
mediate school  districts,  but  also  by 
community  colleges  and  any  branch  of 
the  Michigan  State  university  system. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  States  I  just 
mentioned,  a  number  of  other  States 
are  seriously  considering  legislation  to 
authorize  charter  schools. 

One  of  those  States  is  New  Jersey, 
where  Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman 
has  included  support  for  both  charter 
and  magnet  schools  in  a  comprehensive 
education  reform  package  she  outlined 
in  her  inaugural  address  in  mid-Janu- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Min- 
nesota was  the  first  State  to  authorize 
parents  and  teachers  to  start  new  char- 
ter schools  under  legislation  that  was 
adopted  in  1991. 

Under  this  legislation  Minnesota  has 
now  authorized  nine  charter  schools. 

The  first  of  those  schools — City  Acad- 
emy— is  one  I  visited  last  winter  in  a 
community  center  on  the  east-side  of 
St.  Paul. 

By  design,  all  students  at  City  Acad- 
emy have  previously  dropped  out — or 
been  kicked  out — of  traditional 
schools.  Yet  15  of  City  Academy's  first 
17  graduates  are  now  going  on  to  some 
form  of  postsecondary  education. 

Just  3  weeks  ago,  I  visited  a  second 
Minnesota  charter  school,  the  Metro 
Deaf  School,  which  is  located  in  a  ren- 
ovated warehouse  building  on  the  east 
edge  of  downtown  St.  Paul. 


The  Metro  Deaf  School  is  also  small 
and  highly  specialized.  It  was  created 
around  the  premise  that  deaf  and  hear- 
ing impaired  children  will  learn  more — 
and  retain  more  knowledge— if  their 
subjects  are  all  taught  in  American 
sign  language. 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota  now  has  a 
total  of  five  charter  schools  in  oper- 
ation, with  several  others  set  to  open 
in  the  coming  year  and  a  number  of 
charter  proposals  now  pending  before 
State  and  local  boards  of  education. 

In  response  to  growing  interest  in 
this  aspect  of  education  reform,  the 
1993  Minnesota  Legislature  raised  the 
maximum  number  of  charters  that  may 
be  granted  from  8  to  20. 

The  1993  legislature  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  schools  that  can't  get  a  char- 
ter from  their  local  districts  to  appeal 
that  decision  to  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

One  very  exciting  charter  school 
scheduled  to  open  this  spring  is  the 
Skills  for  Tomorrow  High  School  in 
Minneapolis. 

During  the  recent  recess,  I  was 
briefed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  school— 
a  coalition  of  local  organizations  led 
by  the  Minnesota  Teamsters  Service 
Bureau. 

The  Skills  for  Tomorrow  charter 
school  will  be  housed  in  the  Minneapo- 
lis Technical  College's  facilities  in 
downtown  Minneapolis.  It  will  stress 
hands-on  learning  experiences  for  its 
students,  especially  through  appren- 
ticeships with  local  employers. 

Mr.  President,  another  very  exciting 
charter  school  proposal — just  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education  in  Jan- 
uary— is  for  the  Minnesota  New  Coun- 
try School.  This  new  school  will  be  lo- 
cated in  LeSeuer,  a  smaller,  rural  com- 
munity in  south-central  Minnesota. 

The  New  Country  School  will  stress 
its  small  scale,  extensive  parent  and 
community  involvement,  and  new  edu- 
cational technologies. 

Equally  important  is  the  premise  be- 
hind the  New  Country  School  that  the 
availability  of  more  diverse  edu- 
cational choices  should  not  be  limited 
only  to  students  living  in  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  parents,  teachers,  and  others  who 
are  designing  and  opening  charter 
schools  in  Minnesota,  I  have  heard  one 
recurring  theme. 

If  the  opportunity  to  break  the  exclu- 
sive franchise  local  school  districts 
now  have  on  starting  new  public 
schools,  at  least  minimal  amounts  of 
start-up  funding  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Planning  and  designing  a  new  cur- 
riculum— usually  done  by  parents  and 
teachers  on  their  own — takes  time  and 
money. 

Expertise  also  must  be  hired — to 
draft  contracts,  to  work  through  the 
complexities  of  State  education  fi- 
nance law,  to  design  a  positive  learning 
envirormient  for  the  students. 


And,  cash  flow  needs  of  a  new  enter- 
prise must  be  met,  computers  text- 
books, and  desks  must  be  purchased, 
and  minor  renovations  are  often  needed 
to  meet  health  and  safety  codes  in 
what  are  usually  rented  facilities. 

These  realities  have  led  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  advocates  of  charter 
schools — Colorado  Gov.  Roy  Romer- to 
propose  making  $325,000  in  start-up 
funding  available  to  charter  schools  in 
his  State  that  focus  on  students  who 
are  at-risk  of  dropping  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  be  a  partner  in 
encouraging  start-up  funding  for  char- 
ter and  other  innovative  public 
schools. 

And,  with  the  authority  now  included 
in  the  Goals  2000  legislation.  States 
and  local  school  districts  will  be  able 
to  offer  startup  funding  for  charter 
schools  and  other  innovative  public 
schools  like  City  Academy  and  the 
Skills  for  Tomorrow  High  School. 

Under  this  legislation.  States  will 
also  be  able  to  use  a  portion  of  their 
funds  for  State-level  public  school 
choice  initiatives  including  the  kind  of 
computer-based  information  and  refer- 
ral program  that  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota is  now  developing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  point 
out  that  support  for  increasing  the 
number  and  diversity  of  school  choices 
would  expand  even  further  under  the 
Clinton  administration's  proposal  for 
reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Under  the  administration's  ESEA 
proposal,  a  new  Federal  grant  program 
would  be  established  to  help  start  new 
public  charter  schools. 

I  should  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
similar  authority  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  help  start  new  charter  schools  was 
originally  proposed  in  legislation  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  the  Public  School 
Redefinition  Act. 

Cosponsoring  that  proposal  were  Sen- 
ators LIEBERMAN,  KERREY,  and  GORTON. 
A  bipartisan  companion  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Dave  McCurdy.  Tom  Petri.  Tim 
Penny,  and  Tom  Ridge. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  these  and  other 
supporters  of  charter  schools,  with  the 
administration,  and  with  the  Labor 
Committee  to  make  sure  Federal  sup- 
port for  innovative  new  public  schools 
remains  in  the  ESEA  reauthorization. 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  President, 
that  States  are  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  charter  schools  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  So.  we  must  also  make  sure  Fed- 
eral programs  to  support  them  are 
flexible  and  deferential  to  how  States 
choose  to  allow  such  schools  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

But,  if  we  retain  that  kind  of  flexibil- 
ity, the  Federal  Government  could  be 
an  important  partner  in  helping  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  communities  ex- 
pand public  school  choices. 


And,  with  the  marketplace  dynamics 
that  come  with  choice  and  choices,  all 
students  in  those  States  stand  to  gain. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  on  charter 
school  legislation  around  the  country 
in  the  past  several  months  that  were 
updated  an  excellent  report  released 
recently  by  the  Morrison  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  at  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Because  of  the  strong  Interest  in 
charter  school  activity  in  a  growing 
number  of  States,  I  would  ask  that  an 
excerpt  from  that  report  be  included  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Charter  School  Update:  Expansion  of  a 

Viable     Reform     Inftiative— ExEomvE 

Summary 

Charter  schools  offer  policymakers  a  struc- 
ture that  integrates  many  ideas  that  here- 
tofore have  met  with  resistance.  As  part  of 
an  "ideal"  charter  school  structure,  edu- 
cators within  existing  public  or  private 
schools,  parents,  or  other  members  of  the 
community  develop  a  proposal  describing 
how  they  would  operate  a  school  and  what 
specific  outcomes  they  would  achieve.  Local 
school  boards  or  other  county/state  entities 
are  authorized  to  grant  a  "charter"  to  this 
group  and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
provisions  of  their  proposal.  Once  granted  a 
charter,  a  school  receives  formula-driven 
funding  as  if  it  were  a  public  school  district. 
Two  key  differences,  however,  exist.  First, 
these  charter  schools  are  freed  of  most  state 
and  local  regulations,  allowing  them  to  im- 
plement innovative  ideas.  Second,  if  these 
schools  fail  to  attain  outcomes  as  specified 
in  their  charter  contract,  they  are  put  out  of 
business. 

Charter  schools,  therefore,  offer  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  standard  manage- 
ment structure  of  public  schooling.  However. 
if  implemented  as  an  option  and  if  done  ini- 
tially on  a  pilot  basis,  charter  schools  offer 
many  potential  reforms  for  education.  Dis- 
trict boundaries  would  no  longer  dictate 
where  a  child  attends  school  since  charter 
schools  serve  as  an  enrollment  option  for 
students,  parents,  and  teachers.  Decen- 
tralization would  be  achieved  by  granting 
full  control  over  the  entire  school  budget  as 
well  as  management  and  personnel  decisions 
to  school-based  councils.  Removal  of  most 
state  and  local  regulations  (other  than  those 
necessary  to  ensure  safety,  nondiscrimina- 
tion, and  high  educational  outcomes)  would 
provide  opportunities  to  be  innovative  and 
eliminate  the  ability  to  lay  blame  for  poor 
achievement  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  charter  schools  con- 
tinue to  subscribe  to  the  American  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  the  common  school— that  all 
children  have  the  right  to  a  free  public  edu- 
cation. To  this  end.  charter  schools  are  to  be 
tuition-free,  non-sectarian,  and  cannot  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
disability.  Although  private  schools  can  be 
brought  into  a  charter  school  program,  they 
need  to  meet  the  same  standards  as  other 
public  schools  seeking  charter  status  and 
public  funding. 

To  date,  eight  states  have  passed  some 
type  of  charter  school  legislation  (see  chart 
below)  although  many  other  states  have  con- 
sidered similar  action.  This  report  provides 
information  on  activities  and  legislation  in 
these  states  regarding  charter  school  forma- 
tion,  including  roles  played  by  individual 
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teachers  and  others  as  organizers,  by  local 
school  boards  as  sponsors,  and  by  county  or 
state  officials  In  providing:  an  appeals  proc- 
ess and  technical  assistance.  Statutory  re- 
quirements, legal  responsibilities,  funding 
mechanics,  and  employment  issues  Including 
hiring  and  dismissal,  collective  bargaining, 
and  job  security  are  also  detailed. 

STATES  WITH  CHARTER  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

Minnesota  (1991). 

California  (1992). 

Colorado  (1993). 

Georgia  (1993). 

Massachusetts  (1993). 

Missouri  (1993). 

New  Mexico  (1993). 

Wisconsin  (1993). 

This  report  also  offers  recommendations  to 
pollcymalters  considering  potential  charter 
school  legislation.  The  following  provides  a 
recap  of  the  key  Issues: 

Who  should  sponsor?  Local  school  boards 
represent  an  appropriate  entity  to  sponsor 
charter  schools;  however,  it  is  important  to 
establish  a  county  or  state  appeals  process 
for  organizers  who  believe  that  a  denial  by  a 
local  board  was  Inappropriate. 

Which  state  laws/rules  should  remain?  Pol- 
icymakers should  not  review  every  edu- 
cation-related law  and  rule  to  identify  which 
should  apply  to  charter  schools.  Instead,  a 
general  set  of  minimums  should  be  estab- 
lished that  focus  on  student  outcomes;  non- 
discriminatory procedures;  and  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  students. 

What  about  the  mechanics  of  funding?  Meth- 
ods used  across  the  eight  states  Illustrate 
that  direct  funding  to  charter  schools  can  be 
accomplished.  Given,  that  some  economies  of 
scale  will  be  lost  when  operating  an  individ- 
ual school,  charter  school  organizers  should 
develop  a  "small  business"  financing  plan. 

Who  should  govern?  Since  the  legal  and  fis- 
cal authority  will  reside  at  the  school-level, 
the  state  should  establish  minimums  regard- 
ing a  charter  school's  local  governance/man- 
agement structure.  However,  policymakers 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  specify  the 
exact  composition  in  order  not  to  "mandate 
decentralization. ' ' 

How  can  resistance  be  overcome?  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  obtain  input  and  to  com- 
municate with  individual  members  of  the 
local  school  boards  association  and  teachers 
unions  regarding  their  potential  new  roles. 
Local  school  boards  will  actually  gain  power 
by  being  able  to  develop  performance-based 
charters  with  some  or  all  of  their  schools 
and  in  turn  will  be  freed  from  most  state  reg- 
ulations; teachers  will  gain  a  stronger  voice 
in  the  focus  and  management  of  their  school. 
What  about  private  school  inclusion?  States 
must  give  careful  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  including  private  schools  in  the  char- 
tering process.  If  included,  they  should  be 
held  to  the  same  state  requirements  as  other 
public  schools  seeking  charter  status. 

Do  charter  schools  conflict  with  consolidation 
efforts?  Steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  educational  programming  can  be 
provided  without  additional  costs.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  charter  schools  do  not  become 
eligible  for  "small  school"  weights  or  other 
similar  support. 

What  role  should  the  state  play?  Providing 
technical  assistance  support  for  charter 
school  organizers  (Including  the  development 
of  a  small  business  finance  plan)  and  estab- 
lishing a  state  or  county  appeals  process  are 
important.  In  addition,  distribution  of  char- 
ter school  information  is  also  necessary. 

Will  charter  schools  cost  more?  Charter 
schools  can  be  initiated  with  fairly  nominal 
state  start-up  costs;  however,  total  costs  are 


dependent  upon  specific  legislative  provi- 
sions. If  the  program  is  optional  and  begins 
with  a  small  group  of  willing  participants, 
no  additional  funding  for  training  would  be 
necessary.  If  the  state  chose  to  implement  a 
program  that  is  mandatory  and/or  includes  a 
large  percentage  of  schools  immediately,  ad- 
ditional training  would  be  necessary.  Also,  if 
private  school  students  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, additional  costs  would  also  occur 
since  states  are  currently  not  paying  for 
their  education.  In  addition,  state-level  tech- 
nical assistance  and  an  appeals  process 
would  also  cost  a  small  amount.  Finally,  a 
continued  look  at  funding  equalization  and 
at-risk  support  Is  important  to  ensure  that 
all  Interested  schools  can  develop  the  infra- 
structure necessary  to  move  toward  a  char- 
ter school  setting. 

This  report  Illustrates  that  charter  schools 
appear  to  be  a  viable  reform  initiative.  This 
is  especially  true  for  states  in  which 
"gridlock"  has  occurred  regarding  the  cre- 
ation of  a  school  choice  system,  the  decen- 
tralization of  power  to  the  school-level,  and/ 
or  encouraging  more  innovative  and  ac- 
countable systems.  Charter  schools  have  the 
appeal  of  allowing  these  activities  to  occur 
within  schools  and  communities  that  believe 
such  changes  will  improve  educational  out- 
comes. Although  the  implementation  of  such 
schools  will  not  be  easy,  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  establishing  charter  school  legislation 
outweigh  the  impending  policy  battles. 

What's  Happened  So  Far  across  The 
Country? 

Minnesota  was  the  first  state  to  grapple 
with  the  charter  school  idea  and.  in  1991.  ini- 
tiated "outcome-based  schools"  (I.e.  charter 
schools)  legislation.  This  law  authorized  the 
creation  of  up  to  eight  legally  and  finan- 
cially autonomous  schools  to  be  organized  by 
certified  teachers  and  sponsored  by  local 
school  districts.  During  the  1992^93  school 
year,  two  of  the  eight  permissible  charter 
schools  were  operational.  The  first  is  located 
in  a  donated  city  recreation  building  in  St. 
Paul  and  offers  a  year-round  program  for  35 
at-risk  adolescents  and  young  adults  from 
ages  13-21.  The  second  is  a  private  Montes- 
sori  school,  which  converted  to  charter  sta- 
tus in  March  1993.  educating  children  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  six.  Minnesota 
has  the  only  legislation  that  does  not  pro- 
hibit private  schools  from  applying  for  char- 
ter status. 

Another  four  schools  began  operating 
under  their  charters  during  Fall  1993.  The 
program  offerings  at  these  schools  are  di- 
verse, including  a  school  for  deaf  students,  a 
vocational/technical  school,  and  a  pre-K 
through  grade  12  school  emphasizing  the 
needs  of  at-risk  students.  The  other  schools 
also  utilize  various  Innovative  practices  such 
as  multi-age  classrooms,  thematic  learning, 
extensive  parent  involvement,  year-round 
education,  extended  school  day.  and  multi- 
cultural curricula. 

During  Spring  1993,  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture modified  their  charter  school  statutes 
allowing  12  additional  (20  total)  schools  to  be 
approved.  They  also  prescribed  an  appeals 
process  to  their  state  board  of  education, 
heretofore  excluded  due  to  strong  opposition 
from  local  school  boards. 

In  September  1992.  California  adopted  a 
charter  schools  law  which  allows  the  cre- 
ation of  up  to  1(X)  such  schools  in  the  state. 
Any  individual  can  circulate  a  charter  school 
petition  which  must  receive  sponsorship  by 
the  local  school  district.  An  appeal  to  the 
county  board  of  education  was  included  in 
the  legislation.  Whether  a  school  receives 


legal  autonomy  is  dependent  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  agreement.  Schools  do 
receive  their  total  funding  independent  of 
the  school  districts,  although  funding  does 
now  through  the  districts  before  reaching 
the  charter  schools.  To  date.  40  schools  have 
received  approval,  with  a  few  operating 
under  their  charter  beginning  Fall  1993. 
Most,  however,  will  begin  operations  as  char- 
ter schools  In  1994.  This  delay  is  due  pri- 
marily to  a  variety  of  the  charters  being 
adopted  as  "developmental"  (i.e..  more  de- 
tails need  to  be  developed  prior  to  charter 
school  conversion). 

Like  Minnesota,  the  California  charter 
schools  describe  a  wide  variety  of  Innovative 
strategies  to  be  employed.  However,  unlike 
Minnesota.  California  has  approved  two 
charters  using  a  home  schooling  approach  in 
which  the  school  operates  as  a  resource  cen- 
ter. In  addition,  one  school  will  operate  an 
English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  curricu- 
lum; another  school  will  utilize  Edward 
Demming'8  Total  Quality  Management  the- 
ory. 

During  Spring/Summer  1993.  legislators  in 
six  additional  states  enacted  some  form  of 
charter  school  law.  The  character  of  the  new 
legislation  in  the  six  states  is  varied  in  its 
approaches  to  the  charter  school  concept  and 
warrant  brief  exploration  here. 

Colorado:  Passed  in  June  1993.  legislation 
permits  no  more  than  fifty  charter  schools 
to  be  created  prior  to  July  1997;  at  that  time, 
the  celling  is  removed.  Any  individual  or 
group  can  enter  into  a  charter  school  agree- 
ment with  the  local  school  board  if  "ade- 
quate" support  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils  is  obtained.  A  charter  school  remains 
under  legal  authority  of  Its  school  board,  but 
receives  at  least  80  percent  of  per  pupil  fund-  - 
ing  from  the  district.  Two  schools  have  al- 
ready been  approved;  several  more  are  pend- 
ing. 

Georgia:  Passed  In  1993,  this  legislation  al- 
lows an  unlimited  number  of  charter  schools 
to  be  converted  from  existing  public  schools. 
Public  school  personnel  may  apply  to  the 
state  board  for  charter  status  if  the  local 
board  gives  approval,  if  two-thirds  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  approve,  and  if  parents  present 
at  a  meeting  to  initiate  a  charter  school  pe- 
tition give  their  support.  Schools  are  not  le- 
gally autonomous  from  their  districts,  and 
the  amount  of  funding  is  to  be  negotiated  in 
the  terms  of  the  charter  agreements.  Charter 
agreements  are  to  emphasize  school  Im- 
provement and  student  outcomes.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  school  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered during  Fall  1993,  once  the  specifics  of 
Implementation  are  addressed  by  the  state 
board. 

Massachusetts:  Part  of  a  comprehensive 
school  reform  package,  this  state's  charter 
school  component  will  not  be  implemented 
until  September  1995.  Twenty-five  public 
charter  schools  are  permitted,  in  which  two 
or  more  certified  teachers,  ten  or  more  par- 
ents, or  any  other  individual  or  group,  may 
enter  Into  a  charter  agreement  with  the 
state  secretary  of  education.  Other  than 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts  has  the  only  legis- 
lation that  automatically  grants  charter 
schools  legal  and  financial  autonomy. 

Missouri:  Missouri's  "New  Schools  Pilot" 
is  a  more  formative  version  of  the  charter 
school  concept.  It  is  designed  to  test  a  re- 
vised management  system  within  three  ex- 
isting school  sites  that  volunteer  to  partici- 
pate for  a  five  year  period  beginning  July 
1995.  Local  school  boards  will  apply  to  the 
state  board  of  education  to  participate.  Each 
site  will  implement  a  five  member  manage- 
ment team  with  two  members  permitted  to 


be  exempt  from  certification  requirements. 
The  functions  of  this  management  team  are 
(at  a  minimum)  to  deal  with  all  staffing  and 
personnel  decisions.  The  state  board  of  edu- 
cation has  autonomy  to  waive  and  imple- 
ment rules  for  these  schools. 

New  Mexico:  Passed  in  1993,  New  Mexico's 
legislation  allows  five  existing  public  schools 
to  be  granted  charter  school  status  by  the 
state  board  of  education.  Charter  schools 
will  continue  to  function  under  the  legal  au- 
thority of  school  districts,  and  administra- 
tive costs  may  be  withheld  by  the  districts. 
Regulations  will  be  developed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  by  Spring  1994,  at  which 
point  applications  for  charter  schools  will  be 
processed.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  board 
of  education  has  provided  ten  schools  with 
planning  grants  of  $5,000  each. 

Wisconsin:  Legislation  passed  in  August 
1993,  requires  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  to  approve  the  first  ten  charter 
school  requests  received.  Charter  schools  can 
be  created  two  ways.  First,  after  receiving  a 
petition  from  an  individual  (signed  by  at 
least  ten  percent  of  the  teachers  at  the 
school  district  or  50  percent  at  one  school 
and  receiving  approval  from  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction),  the  school 
board  must  hold  a  hearing,  and  If  adequate 
employee  and  parent  support  are  determined, 
may  grant  the  petition.  Under  this  provision, 
a  school  board  may  also  convert  all  of  its 
schools  to  charter  status  (a  maximum  of  two 
per  district)  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  at 
least  50  percent  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
district,  and  it  provides  alternative  public 
school  arrangements  for  children  not  wish- 
ing to  attend  charter  schools.  Second,  the 
school  board  can  generate  and  seek  approval 
from  the  state  superintendent  for  its  own 
proposals  and  contract  with  a  group  or  indi- 
vidual to  operate  the  school.  Regardless  of 
the  method  used  to  create  charter  schools, 
they  remain  under  local  school  district  con- 
trol and  the  level  of  funding  is  determined 
within  the  terms  of  the  charter  agreement. 
The  state  superintendent  has  already  ai>- 
proved  the  first  ten  district  generated  re- 
quests; two  more  districts  are  on  a  waiting 
list. 

During  the  past  three  years,  attempts  to 
pass  charter  school  legislation  have  also 
taken  place  in  several  other  states  including 
Arizona,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wyoming.  In  each  case,  the  de- 
bates surrounding  the  issue  have  been  exten- 
sive. For  example,  in  Arizona  the  concept  of 
charter  schools  was  offered  by  (Jovernor  Sy- 
mington's Task  Force  on  Educational  Re- 
form in  1991  within  their  recommendation  to 
develop  "New  Arizona  Schools."  Although 
Introduced  in  1992  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
legislative  package,  this  concept  failed  due 
to  both  its  lack  of  specific  details  and  the  po- 
litical turmoil  surrounding  the  overall  re- 
form attempt.  A  further  effort  to  incorporate 
charter  schools  occurred  in  the  1993  legisla- 
tive session  within  a  larger  educational  re- 
form package  which  was  tabled  until  a 
budget  could  be  developed  to  include  with 
the  bill.  The  concept  is  predicted  to  return  in 
1994. 

In  addition  to  state  level  activity,  charter 
schools  were  also  proi>osed  (but  not  enacted) 
at  the  national  level  in  1992  within  both  S.2, 
the  Senate's  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act.  and  in  H.R.  4323,  the  House  Edu- 
cation Improvement  bill.  As  of  October  1993, 
start-up  funding  slated  to  go  directly  to 
charter  schools  was  included  within  the  pro- 
posed reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  anticipated 


that  Congress  will  begin  hearings  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Act  in  the  Spring  of 
1994. 

Finally,  many  local  school  systems  have 
adopted  their  own  version  of  charter  schools, 
giving  schools  more  control  over  their  budg- 
ets and  curriculum.  A  term  unheard  of  just  a 
few  years  ago,  has  now  become  part  of  state 
and  local  educational  reform  debates  across 
the  nation. 

charter  schools  provisions  in  goals  2000: 
educate  AMERICA  ACT 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  bill.  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  I  vyould  like  to 
highlight  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
will  allowr  States  to  use  funds  to  launch 
chartered  public  schools.  Last  year. 
Senator  Durenberger  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
planning  and  piloting  charter  schools, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  Goals  2000  in- 
cludes charter  school  provisions. 

Goals  2000  provides  a  national  frame- 
work for  education  reform,  and  seeks 
to  promote  systemic  changes  in  our 
education  system  to  improve  education 
opportunities  and  outcomes  for  our 
children.  Whether  or  not  we  achieve 
real  improvement  will  ultimately  de- 
pend on  how  reforms  are  implemented 
at  the  local  level.  The  charter  schools 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  critical  be- 
cause they  provide  local  jurisdictions 
with  the  resources,  encouragement, 
and  flexibility  they  need  to  implement 
real  change. 

Charter  schools  encourage  innova- 
tion within  the  public  schools  by  allow- 
ing school  staff,  parents,  and  others  in 
a  community  to  apply  for  a  charter  to 
run  their  own  public  school,  free  of 
many  of  the  onerous  regulations  and 
bureaucracy  of  school  administrations. 
But  charter  schools  still  must  abide  by 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  pub- 
lic schools.  They  are  bound  by  Federal 
and  State  statutes  that  prohibit  any 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, disability,  or  any  other  factor. 
They  also  must  be  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  attending,  with  a  lottery 
if  they  are  overenrolled.  And  they  must 
be  nonsectarian  in  their  programs,  em- 
ployment practices,  and  all  other  oper- 
ations and  cannot  be  affiliated  with  a 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  religious 
institution. 

In  contrast  to  many  existing  public 
school  programs,  however.  these 
schools  will  add  a  significant  measure 
of  choice,  quality,  and  diversity  to  the 
options  offered  to  students.  As  my  col- 
league Senator  Durenberger  has  dis- 
cussed, charter  schools  are  successfully 
serving  children  with  special  needs,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  previously 
dropped  out  of  school  and  those  with 
physical  disabilities.  They  offer  a  way 
to  broaden  quality  choice  within  public 
education  and  stimulate  creativity. 

More  and  more  States  are  establish- 
ing charter  schools  programs.  Eight 
States — California,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico,   Minnesota,    Georgia,    Massachu- 


setts, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — have 
passed  legislation.  And  over  10  other 
States,  including  Connecticut,  are  con- 
sidering such  legislation. 

While  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  use  a  small  portion  of 
the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  to 
start  charter  schools,  charter  schools 
will  have  to  compete  with  a  variety  of 
other  State  and  local  education  sys- 
temic improvement  programs  for 
funds.  I  hope  Congress  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  its  support  for  charter 
schools  later  this  year  when  we  reau- 
thorize the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  [ESEA].  I  understand 
that  the  administration  has  included  a 
charter  schools  program  in  its  proposed 
ESEA  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Durenberger 
and  our  colleagues  to  make  sure  that 
ESEA  provides  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  the  full  support  that 
they  deserve  as  they  pursue  excellence, 
innovation,  and  diversity  in  education 
through  charter  schools. 

CHARTER  SCHOOLS  LANGUAGE  IN  SECTIONS  308 
AND  308  OF  S.  1150 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  spoken  at  length  on  why  I 
support  charter  schools.  My  under- 
standing is  that  new  chartered  public 
schools  such  as  those  provided  for  by 
Minnesota  law  and  the  laws  of  seven 
other  States,  and  under  consideration 
in  Connecticut  and  close  to  a  dozen 
other  States,  could  receive  start-up  as- 
sistance from  funds  set  aside  for  State 
and  local  school  improvement  initia- 
tives in  sections  308(b)(2)  and  309(aK4) 
of  this  legislation.  Chartered  public 
school  programs  which  would  be  eligi- 
ble under  this  provision  are  those  es- 
tablished by  groups  of  teachers,  par- 
ents, or  community  groups  which  enter 
into  a  performance-based  contract  with 
the  State  or  locality  empowered  to 
enter  into  a  charter  agreement.  Those 
schools  must,  of  course,  comply  with 
the  language  in  the  bill  stating  that 
these  new  and  innovative  public 
schools  must  be  non-sectarian  in  their 
programs,  admission  policies,  employ- 
ment practices,  and  all  other  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a 
non-public  sectarian  school  or  religious 
institution.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if  I  &m 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  these 
public  chartered  schools  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding  under  sections  308  and 
309. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  raising  the  issue  of  chartered  public 
schools.  I  am  familiar  with  charter 
schools  as  enacted  in  Minnesota.  Mas- 
sachusetts. California.  Georgia,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  and  under  consideration  in  a 
number  of  other  States,  including  Con- 
necticut. I  want  to  assure  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  that  the  language  of 
S.  1150  which  would  allow  States  and 
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local  jurisdictions  to  set  aside  money 
to  develop  new  and  innovative  public 
schools,  includes  non-sectarian  char- 
tered public  schools  as  you  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  interest  in  this  issue  and 
his  knowledge  of  charter  schools.  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  these  charter 
schools  will  be  public  schools,  new  and 
innovative  public  schools  which  could 
be  created  by  a  group  of  teachers,  par- 
ents, or  a  local  community.  Under  sec- 
tions 308  and  309  of  this  bill,  a  State  or 
a  local  district  could  use  these  set- 
aside  funds  to  create  new  public 
schools  which  are  not  part  of  the  cur- 
rent public  education  system.  The 
schools  must  be  governed  by  principles 
of  public  education  including  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, disability,  or  other  factors,  no 
charging  tuition,  no  selectivity  in  ad- 
missions, and  must  be  non-sectarian  in 
programs,  employment  practices,  and 
all  other  operations.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee  for  in- 
cluding this  language  in  the  bill  and 
for  his  interest  in  this  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  aware,  S.  1150  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  Quality  of  and  pro- 
moting innovation  in  our  public 
schools.  Charter  schools  are  one  way  to 
promote  innovation  and  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  S.  1150,  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act,  will  enable  States  and  local  ju- 
risdictions to  use  set-aside  funds  to  de- 
velop chartered  public  schools,  and  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  on  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation,  which  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  improving  education  in 
America. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  to  the  Goals  2000 
legislation  is  the  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  Act.  This  amend- 
ment was  reported  from  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  unanimously  as 
S.  286.  It  is  a  truly  bipartisan  bill  and 
is  supported  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. I  £im  joined  in  offering  it  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy.  Kassebaum,  and  Jef- 
fords. 

We  spent  considerable  time  fashion- 
ing the  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement Act  last  Congress  and  im- 
proving it  this  Congress.  I  believe  it 
most  appropriate  to  move  this  edu- 
cational research  and  improvement  ini- 
tiative as  we  consider  the  Goals  2000 
legislation.  To  my  mind,  the  most  ef- 
fective school  reform  is  informed  by 
quality  research  and  development.  As 
is  the  case  with  business,  industry,  and 
defense,  the  caliber  of  our  educational 
system  depends  heavily  upon  the  qual- 


ity and   scope   of  the   investment   we 
make  in  research  and  development. 

During  all  of  our  work  on  this  reau- 
thorization of  authority  for  the  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment [OERI],  we  have  had  several  spe- 
cific goals  in  mind  which  we  believe 
the  amendment  builds  upon. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  sought 
to  ensure  that  the  Office  be  a  beacon  of 
educational  excellence  unsoiled  by  par- 
tisan politics.  Towards  that  end,  we 
have  created  five  new  directorates  on 
critical  education  concerns.  These  di- 
rectorates will  serve  as  the  strong,  sta- 
ble arm  within  OERI  that  advances  re- 
search on  new,  innovative,  and  perhaps 
even  controversial  educational  ideas, 
concepts  and  programs.  In  addition,  we 
have  established  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Education  Research  to  review  the  re- 
search agenda  and  operation  of  the  Of- 
fice. We  require  that  this  Board  be 
composed  of  nine  men  and  women  who 
have  distinguished  records  in  edu- 
cational research,  so  that  expert  guid- 
ance is  provided  in  matters  governing 
the  Office. 

Second,  it  has  been  our  firm  Intent 
that  development,  dissemination,  and 
access  be  the  one  of  the  primary  mis- 
sions of  every  component  of  the  Office. 
We  seek  to  accomplish  objective 
through  a  new  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance.  Senator  Kasse- 
baum has  initiated  what  I  believe  is  an 
excellent,  streamlined  teacher  training 
program  that  will  empower  teachers  to 
reach  and  tailor  educational  research 
to  fit  the  needs  in  their  classrooms.  We 
have  also  redefined  the  mission  of  our 
educational  labs  to  advance  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  focus  upon 
bringing  proven  educational  practices 
into  the  frontlines  of  instruction  in  our 
schools. 

Finally,  we  have  also  broken  new 
ground  by  boldly  reaching  into  new 
areas  of  critical  interest.  There  is  a 
new,  badly  needed  international  edu- 
cational exchange  program  to  assist 
central  and  eastern  European  countries 
in  developing  their  economic  and  gov- 
ernance system.  And  there  is  also  a  mi- 
nority focused  civics  education  pro- 
gram aimed  at  educators  who  teach 
large  proportions  of  minority  children. 

This  legislation  offers  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment the  chance  to  be  the  engine  that 
drives  the  train  of  excellence  and  inno- 
vation. I  am  fully  confident  that 
OERI's  new  Assistant  Secretary  Shar- 
on Robinson,  through  her  fine  leader- 
ship, will  use  this  newly  charged  au- 
thority to  promote  a  lasting  imprint 
on  educational  achievement  and  im- 
provement for  years  to  come. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  visual  learner.  I  need  to  see  and  per- 
sonally connect  with  people  to  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  new  issues. 
Now,  modern  research  tells  me  that  I 


am  not  alone.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  learn  better  the  same  way.  The 
research  has  shown  the  validity  of  the 
statement: 

"If  I  hear,  I  will  forget. 

If  I  see.  I  will  remember. 

If  I  do,  I  will  understand." 

This  is  particularly  true  for  younger 
children.  The  new  standards  already 
developed  for  mathematics  and  being 
developed  for  science  all  emphasize  the 
effectiveness  of  hands-on  techniques. 
However,  those  hands-on  techniques  re- 
quire hands-on  materials.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  means  for  elementary  students 
to  do  so  they  will  understand. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering an  amendment  which  includes 
legislation  that  I  first  introduced  in 
November  of  1991,  entitled  the  "Ele- 
mentary Mathematics  and  Science 
Equipment  Act."  I  reintroduced  this 
bill  in  January  of  1993  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Council  of  state 
Science  Supervisors,  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Science  Resources 
Center,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Tri- 
angle Coalition  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Education,  and  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Devel- 
opment. 

During  the  102d  and  the  103d  Con- 
gresses, this  legislation  has  been  sup- 
ported and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. The  time  has  come  to  move  it  into 
public  law.  Frankly,  we  need  it  to  at- 
tain the  4th  National  Education  Goal 
which  encourages  the  Nation  to  be  first 
in  math  and  science  by  the  year  2000. 
We  all  know  that  this  message  must  be 
heard  in  our  elementary  classrooms 
and  must  be  backed-up  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  PELL 
and  his  excellent  staff  for  their  very 
strong  support  of  this  program. 

This  legislation  allows  a  one  time  al- 
location of  funds  for  each  school  in  the 
Nation  for  the  purchase  of  hands-on 
mathematics  and  science  equipment  at 
the  elementary  level,  grades  1-6. 
Schools  are  to  receive  these  funds 
based  on  need,  and  matching  support  is 
strongly  encouraged.  The  510  million 
that  is  in  this  bill  is  not  enough  to  get 
the  job  done  on  its  own,  but  it  is  a  vital 
start  when  so  many  schools  have  so  lit- 
tle to  work  with  now. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  a 
little  can  do  a  lot.  Technology  has  de- 
veloped a  small  hand-held  electronic 
microscope  that  magnifies  30  times. 
The  cost  is  less  than  $6.00.  If  you  add  to 
this  a  technique  that  students  can  use 
to  make  their  own  inexpensive  slides 
using  paper  cards,  a  hole  punch  and 
clear  tape,  a  new  world  is  opened  for 
them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  children  and 
adults  will  marvel  at  the  appearance  of 
even   simple   materials   such   as   salt, 


sugar  and  pepper  right  off  the  dinner 
table.  Imagine  the  excitement  among 
the  students  when  you  put  four  or  five 
of  these  in  an  elementary  classroom. 
When  you  do.  you're  going  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  students  being  turned  on  to 
science— you're  going  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  our  future — the  sound  of 
progress  toward  meeting  the  math- 
science  goal. 

HIPPy  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today,  along 
with  Senator  Chafee,  addresses  the 
first  and  most  compelling  national 
education  goal — that  by  the  year  2000, 
all  children  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  The  "Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act"  codifies  the  six  national  edu- 
cation goals  and  builds  a  framework 
for  reforming  our  public  schools.  Such 
reform  is  fundamental  to  the  ability  of 
our  educational  system  to  achieve 
those  national  goals.  My  amendment 
supports  preschool  programs  that,  for 
many  children,  will  also  be  fundamen- 
tal to  their  ability  to  meet  national  ex- 
pectations. Without  such  programs, 
fully  35  percent  of  children  in  this 
country — according  to  a  1991  survey — 
will  begin  their  first  year  of  school  un- 
prepared to  learn.  Such  children  often 
continue  to  struggle  to  learn  or  give  up 
on  learning  altogether  in  their  later 
school  years.  If  children  enter  school 
without  basic  school  readiness  skills 
and  without  a  positive  attitude  toward 
learning  and  education,  our  schools 
will  be  hard  put  to  achieve  any  of  the 
education  goals  we  have  determined  to 
be  fundamental  to  our  Nation's  suc- 
cess. 

Parents,  of  course,  play  the  primary 
role  in  teaching  those  skills  and  in  fos- 
tering that  love  for  learning  in  their 
young  children.  But  parents,  too.  often 
lack  the  tools  they  need — knowledge, 
resources,  or  the  support  of  family  and 
community — to  prepare  their  children 
to  enter  school.  The  demands  on  their 
time  and  energy  may  even  overwhelm 
them  at  times.  Think  of  yourself  as  a 
parent  with  small  children.  Of  course, 
you  want  to  give  your  children  a  good 
start  in  life  and  a  better  chance  to  suc- 
ceed than  you  may  have  had.  You  want 
to  work  with  your  children  yourself  to 
help  them  learn.  But,  what  do  you  do — 
and  how?  Will  what  you  do  be  effec- 
tive? You  are  not  trained  as  a  teacher, 
have  no  materials  and  are  not  sure 
where  to  begin.  If  you  yourself  have 
not  been  able  to  finish  or  succeed  in 
school,  you  may  have  even  more  ques- 
tions. And  you  may  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  answers  or  be  able  to  afford 
the  advice  of  experts. 

Thousands  of  families  across  the 
country  face  the  same  dilemma.  If  they 
are  among  the  most  economically  or 
educationally  disadvantaged,  they  may 
receive  services  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  Head  Start  or  early 
childhood  Chapter  1  programs.  But 
even  Head  Start  and  Chapter  1  do  not 


come  close  to  serving  all  those  families 
who  qualify  for  services:  Head  Start 
serves  only  about  30  percent  of  eligible 
children,  and  the  preschool  programs 
funded  under  Chapter  1  are  relatively 
small  in  number.  I  strongly  support 
these  programs  and  believe  they  should 
be  expanded  to  serve  all  those  eligible. 

At  the  same  time,  even  if  Head  Start 
and  Chapter  1  were  to  be  fully  funded, 
many  families  would  still  not  qualify 
for  the  preschool  services  they  need 
and  seek.  Families  whose  incomes  do 
not  fall  below  the  official  Federal  pov- 
erty guideline— $14,340  for  a  family  of 
four — or  who  do  not  live  in  a  commu- 
nity with  a  high  enough  concentration 
of  families  on  public  assistance  are  not 
likely  to  qualify  for  Head  Start  or 
Chapter  1.  Such  families — primarily 
the  working  poor  and  near  poor — fall 
through  the  cracks  in  our  current  edu- 
cational system,  and  their  numbers  are 
increasing  every  day  in  my  State  and 
around  the  country. 

In  March  of  last  year,  I  visited  a  pro- 
gram in  Warrensville  Heights,  OH.  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  that  addresses  the 
needs  of  such  families  by  creating  op- 
portunities for  success  for  parents  and 
children.  The  program  is  called 
HIPPY— Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters — and  this  is  one 
program  that  really  works.  HIPPY  was 
developed  in  Israel  in  the  late  1960's 
and  is  now  operating  in  9  countries  and 
22  States  in  the  United  States.  The  phi- 
losophy behind  HIPPY  is  both  simple 
and  profound:  Participating  parents 
learn  how  to  work  with  their  preschool 
children  for  15  to  20  minutes  per  day,  at 
home,  using  storybooks  and  other  ma- 
terials specially  designed  and  struc- 
tured to  enhance  school  readiness.  The 
activities  focus  on  basic  school  readi- 
ness skills  such  as  verbal  expression; 
discrimination  of  shapes,  sounds  and 
colors;  and  eye-hand  coordination.  Sup- 
port and  training  for  the  parents  are 
given  by  paraprofessionals.  themselves 
parents  of  young  children  from  the 
community.  All  of  this  is  done  at  very 
low  cost,  requiring  only  minimal  over- 
head, and  of  course,  saves  the  taxpayer 
money  in  the  long  run.  The  results  are 
as  profound  as  the  philosophy:  Children 
enter  school  ready  and  eager  to  learn, 
and  parents  strengthen  their  relation- 
ships with  their  children,  their  schools, 
and  their  communities. 

My  amendment  would  incorporate 
HIPPY— a  proven  parent  and  early 
childhood  education  model — into  the 
Even  Start  family  literacy  program. 
Even  Start  is  a  program  that  inte- 
grates early  childhood  education,  adult 
literacy  and  parenting  education.  Both 
Even  Start  and  HIPPY  focus  on  parents 
and  children  as  a  unit,  and  all  Even 
Start  projects  provide  some  home- 
based  instruction.  My  amendment 
would  allow  States  to  use  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  funds  already  authorized  under 
Even  Start  to  help  communities  estab- 
lish,  operate,   or  expand   HIPPY   pro- 


grams. Near-poor  and  working-poor 
families  and  parents  who  have  had  lim- 
ited or  unsuccessful  formal  schooling 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
these  programs,  as  well  as  those  below 
the  poverty  line  who  already  qualify 
for  Even  Start. 

Unfortunately,  programs  like  HIPPY 
are  struggling  to  snrvive  in  local  com- 
munities around  the  country.  Funding 
is  scarce. while  the  interest  of  parents 
in  participating  in  the  programs  is 
high.  Communities  across  the  country 
deserve  a  better  chance  to  help  parents 
reach  the  goals  they  set  for  their  chil- 
dren— success  in  school  and  a  lifelong 
love  for  learning.  In  fact,  our  country's 
best  chance  of  meeting  its  first  na- 
tional education  goal  rests  with  par- 
ents who  want  to  and  know  how  to  help 
their  children  learn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  OERI  reauthoriza- 
tion amendment  that  will  soon  be  of- 
fered by  the  managers  of  this  bill  con- 
tains language  requiring  OERI  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  al- 
ternative management  of  public 
schools.  I  requested  this  language  and 
appreciate  their  accommodating  my 
request. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  like  every 
day  we  read  about  a  new  reform  going 
on  in  one  of  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Some  States 
are  experimenting  with  longer  school 
hours,  some  are  adopting  "Charter 
Schools  "  and  some  axe  instituting  pub- 
lic school  choice.  Inside  the  classroom, 
many  schools  are  using  technology  and 
other  experimental  teaching  methods 
to  increase  student  achievement  in 
math,  science,  and  the  humanities.  It 
is  imperative  that  these  innovative  ex- 
periments continue.  We  must  keep  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit  going  in  our  Na- 
tions  schools. 

Recently,  we  have  also  read  about 
several  instances  where  private  enti- 
ties— companies  and  universities  in 
particular — have  taken  over  the  oper- 
ations of  public  schools.  Such  experi- 
ments are  going  on  in  Detroit.  Balti- 
more. Miami,  and  Chelsea.  MA,  and 
others  are  planned  for  Washington.  DC 
and  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  im- 
portant for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  these  types  of  experi- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Education  Re- 
search and  Improvement  is  the  natural 
place  to  do  it.  If  this  information  is 
made  available,  school  districts  that 
wish  to  undertake  such  an  endeavor 
will  benefit  from  having  information 
on  schools  in  the  aforementioned 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  we  need  to  spur  edu- 
cational innovation  in  our  Nation's 
public  school  system.  The  Goals  2000 
legislation  will   do   this.   In  addition. 
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some  of  the  private  takeovers  of  public 
schools  also  show  promise.  That  is  why 
I  requested  this  language  so  that  we 
can  have  as  much  information  on  this 
issue  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
public  education  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  for  Federal 
funding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  have  consistently  op- 
posed using  federally  funded  vouchers 
to  go  directly  to  private  schools. 

However,  many  of  our  public  schools 
are  in  a  state  of  crisis.  One  major  prob- 
lem that  many  public  schools  have  is 
that  they  spend  too  much  on  adminis- 
tration and  not  enough  on  classroom 
instruction.  Several  studies  indicate  a 
correlation  between  the  percentage 
that  a  school  spends  on  instruction  and 
the  level  of  student  performance.  Thus, 
it  is  important  that  we  encourage 
schools  to  reduce  their  administrative 
costs.  Many  of  these  private  companies 
have  pledged  to  reduce  such  costs  and 
improve  educational  programs. 

It  is  critical  that  our  public  schools 
remain  public  schools — providing  equal 
opportunity  to  all  students  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  it  is  also  important 
to  revolutionize  education  by  encour- 
aging schools  to  cut  their  bureauc- 
racies and  strengthen  their  educational 
programs. 

Once  again.  I  appreciate  the  man- 
agers for  including  my  language  in  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  entire  OERI  reauthoriza- 
tion amendment. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


A  COMMISSION— AND  VINDICA- 
TION—FOR JOHNSON  C.  WHIT- 
TAKER 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  post- 
humously commission  Johnson 
Chesnut  Whittaker  as  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Born  a  slave  in  1858  in  Cam- 
den, SC,  Whittaker  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  in  1876  by  Representative 
S.L.  Hoge  of  South  Carolina. 

Whittaker  was  one  of  the  first  blacks 
to  enter  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
and  for  most  of  his  4  years  at  the  Acad- 
emy he  was  the  only  black  cadet.  Be- 
cause of  his  color,  he  was  shunned  by 
the  entire  corps  of  cadets,  shut  out  of 
the  school's  social  life,  and  spoken  to 
only  when  official  business  required. 
His  only  refuge  was  his  daily  Bible 
readings. 

On  April  5.  1880.  what  had  previously 
been  a  systematic,  passive  persecution 
of  Cadet  Whittaker  took  a  monstrous 
turn  for  the  worse.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
Whittaker  was  attacked  in  his  room  by 
three  masked  men  who  beat  him  about 
the  head  and  slashed  his  ears.  The 
attackers  left  him  unconscious,  bleed- 
ing profusely  and  tied  to  his  bed. 


Adding  gross  insult  to  injury.  West 
Point  authorities  defended  the  accused 
attackers  and  alleged  that  Whittaker 
had  fabricated  the  attack  in  order  to 
create  sympathy  for  himself.  In  a  sub- 
sequent court  of  inquiry  and  court- 
martial.  Whittaker  was  found  guilty 
and  forced  to  leave  the  Academy.  Dur- 
ing the  court-martial,  the  prosecutor 
brazenly  appealed  to  racism  and  big- 
otry in  winning  a  conviction. 

Two  years  later.  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  reversed  the  conviction  on  the 
grounds  that  the  court-martial  had 
been  illegal.  But,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Secretary  of  War  formally  discharged 
Whittaker  from  the  Academy  on  the 
grounds  that  2  years  earlier  he  had 
failed  a  philosophy  exam. 

Johnson  Whittaker  courageously  re- 
fused to  allow  these  extraordinary 
events  and  injustices  to  destroy  his 
life.  After  his  discharge  from  the  Acad- 
emy, he  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
practiced  law  in  Sumter,  and  taught  at 
what  is  now  South  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity in  Orangeburg.  In  1908,  he 
moved  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  a 
teacher  and  principal.  In  1925,  he  re- 
turned to  the  college  in  Orangeburg  as 
a  psychology  professor.  His  son.  Miller 
Whittaker,  became  president  of  the 
college  in  1932. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  week  has  a  simple  purpose:  to 
right  a  wrong.  The  bill  requests  the 
President  to  posthumously  appoint 
Johnson  Chesnut  Whittaker  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  regular  Army 
in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant.  We 
cannot  erase  the  pain  and  persecution 
endured  by  Johnson  Whittaker  in  the 
course  of  those  terrible  events  more 
than  a  century  ago.  What  we  can  do  is 
set  the  official  record  straight.  We  can 
vindicate  Johnson  Whittaker.  And  we 
can  express  to  his  descendants  the  re- 
gret and  remorse  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. To  that  end,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  this  bill. 


COMPUTER  NETWORK  CRIMES 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  our  society 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  world  of  instant 
communications,  of  masses  of  informa- 
tion available  through  countless 
databanks.  Last  fall,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported a  major  incident — a  broad  scale 
electronic  break-in  of  these  databanks 
and  the  companies  that  rely  on  them. 
Soon  after  these  reports,  it  became 
clear  that  the  University  of  Delaware 
was  affected.  Today,  the  Washington 
Post  reports  that  there  is  a  rash  of 
break-ins  underway. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  telecommuni- 
cations have  expanded  far  beyond  what 
Alexander  Bell  could  have  dreamed. 
Telecommunications  now  reach  far  be- 
yond the  telephone.  Governments  at  all 
levels,  corporate  America,  many  Amer- 
ican families,  and  academia  rely  on 
computer  networks  to  conduct  their 
business. 


Every  day,  more  entities  are  linked 
to  one  another.  The  very  term  network 
has  become  a  household  word.  Fore- 
most among  the  world's  largest  data 
networks  is  the  Internet,  which  is 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Internet  has  grown  from  215  sites 
in  1981  to  over  2  million  sites  today, 
reaching  15  to  20  million  personal  com- 
puter users. 

The  Internet  has  truly  become  the 
backbone  of  the  business  community, 
and  access  to  it  is  considered  vital.  It 
increases  productivity  by  allowing  re- 
searchers, scientists,  and  engineers  to 
collaborate.  Projects  can  be  completed 
faster  and  with  fewer  people  simply  be- 
cause the  same  information  can  be 
shared  electronically  across  States  and 
continents.  Vendors  can  provide  their 
customers  with  a  higher  level  of  serv- 
ice and  support  because  problems  can 
now  be  solved  electronically,  over  the 
Internet.  Time  and  money  can  be  saved 
by  choosing  from  thousands  of  free 
software. 

The  proposals  of  President  Clinton 
and  Vice  President  Gore  to  create  a 
telecommunications  superhighway 

promises  much  more  of  the  same  at 
even  greater  speeds  and  volume. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Internet  has 
grown,  so  too  has  the  problem  of  com- 
puter security.  Five  and  a  half  years 
ago,  a  computer  virus  crashed  6,000 
computers  on  the  Internet.  A  computer 
virus  is  usually  what  most  people 
think  of  as  the  computer  security  prob- 
lem. But  another  problem,  the  use  of 
the  Internet  for  corporate  espionage, 
has  long  been  rumored  to  be  on  the 
rise.  Today's  Washington  Post  report 
confirms  the  disturbing  shift  from  mis- 
chievous to  villainous  computer  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  teenage  hacker 
who  tested  the  system  for  fun  has 
grown  up.  Now,  a  hacker  is  called  a 
cracker  and  FBI  agents  believe  that  a 
typical  cracker  is  in  it  for  monetary 
gain. 

Since  1988,  computer  security 
breaches  has  grown  dramatically,  and 
811  incidents  have  been  reported  so  far 
this  year.  The  Computer  Emergency 
Response  Team,  an  organization  setup 
to  police  the  Internet,  estimates  a  50- 
percent  increase  per  year  in  security 
violations  on  the  Internet.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  reported  violations  are 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  actual  num- 
ber. 

At  the  end  of  last  October,  the  first 
open  evidence  of  a  massive  security 
violation  was  reported.  An  organiza- 
tion, named  Panix.  that  provides  ac- 
cess to  the  Internet  for  many  New 
York  companies  put  out  a  message 
that,  and  I  quote:  "A  security  incident 
of  very  large  proportion  has  occurred." 
Panix  provided  a  list  of  over  100  compa- 
nies and  stated,  again  I  quote:  "If  your 
site  appears  on  this  list,  you  should  be 
particularly  worried."  One  of  the  own- 
ers of  Panix  told  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  cracker  has  passwords  to  per- 
haps thousands  of  locations. 


Mr.  President,  many  computer  ex- 
perts believe  this  is  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, and  an  article  in  this  November 
5th's  Wilmington,  Delaware  News  Jour- 
nal confirms  that  view.  Apparently,  a 
major  computer  security  breach  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  the 
University  of  Delaware's  computer.  As 
in  the  New  York  incident,  access  was 
gained  through  the  Internet.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  of  these  incidents,  the 
instigator  may  never  be  tracked  down 
because  he  went  through  a  circuitous 
route  on  the  network,  including  Pur- 
due University's  computers  who  discov- 
ered the  attack. 

While  it  is  not  clear  that  any  data 
was  stolen,  2,300  students  and  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Delaware  were 
forced  to  go  through  the  time-consum- 
ing process  of  changing  their  pass- 
words. 

Mr.  President,  these  incidents  must 
be  controlled.  Whether  the  break-ins 
are  designed  to  gain  restricted  infor- 
mation, such  as  a  company's  new  prod- 
uct ideas,  or  more  mundane  informa- 
tion, such  as  a  person's  bank  and 
health  insurance  accounts,  the  activity 
is  at  the  very  least  disruptive  and 
maybe  destructive.  The  accounting 
firm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  estimates 
that  such  computer  security  violations 
cost  American  companies  about  $15  bil- 
lion per  year. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  potential 
danger  and  act  accordingly.  I  must 
point  out  that  this  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  rapidly  changing  area.  Secu- 
rity procedures  are  changing  from 
passwords  to  more  active  measures. 
Last  May.  I  asked  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  look  at  such 
problems  and  recommend  updates  to 
the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987. 
This  act  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  the  chairman,  joined  me  in 
that  request. 

I  intend  to  pursue  hearings  on  the  re- 
port and  amendments  to  the  Computer 
Security  Act  this  summer.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  staff  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  Internet  security  team  to 
make  clear  and  highlight  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  Internet. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  even  a  dime  of  Federal  tax 
money  that  has  not  first  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  Congress — 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt  or  that 
Bush  ran  it  up,  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was,  and  is,  the  constitutional  duty  of 
Congress  to  control  Federal  spending. 


Congress  has  failed  miserably  in  that 
task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,515,062,063,163.40  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  Thursday, 
February  3.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,318.26. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ELLIS  VIESER 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  achievements  of  an  out- 
standing New  Jerseyan,  Mr.  Ellis 
Vieser  of  Middletown. 

As  president  and  founding  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Alliance  for  Action, 
Mr.  Vieser  has  spent  18  years  working 
to  improve  life  for  New  Jerseyans.  Mr. 
Vieser  founded  the  alliance  in  an  effort 
to  bring  together  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  to  help  New  Jersey  move 
forward.  He  is  dedicated  to  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  of  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  Vieser  grew  up  the  son  of  a  work- 
ing-class family  in  the  Vailsburg  sec- 
tion of  Newark.  He  was  raised  in  a 
house  full  of  compassion  and  kindness, 
and  has  used  these  principles  to  guide 
him  in  his  work  for  the  people  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Vieser  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Middletown  36  years  ago.  He  began 
his  long  career  with  United  Materials, 
later  moving  to  Duncan  Thecker  Asso- 
ciates. His  next  job  came  as  executive 
vice  president  of  Kerr  Concrete  Pipe  in 
Hammonton.  From  there  he  moved  on 
to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Concrete  Pipe  Association.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  executive  director,  Mr.  Vieser 
formed  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  for  Ac- 
tion. The  alliance  consists  of  a  group  of 
contractors  and  labor  unions,  whose 
main  function  is  to  support  and  pro- 
mote activities  and  programs  which 
will  strengthen  New  Jersey  economi- 
cally. It  began  in  1975  with  only  35 
members  and  a  $35,000  loan.  Today  it 
has  more  than  500  members  and  its  an- 
nual budget  is  about  $1  million.  Mr. 
Vieser  started  out  representing  the 
Concrete  Pipe  Association,  but  was 
asked  to  serve  part  time  in  a  leadership 
position.  He  soon  realized  that  he  need- 
ed to  serve  full  time  as  a  member  of 
the  alliance  if  he  was  going  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  Ellis  Vieser  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  assist  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  by  removing  impediments 
to  programs  that  will  help  get  people 
back  to  work.  Ellis  Vieser  is  a  rare,  but 
vital  asset  to  the  people  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  oth- 
ers. I  salute  and  applaud  Ellis  Vieser, 
whose  commitment,  vision,  and  energy 
have  benefited  so  many. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  JOHNSON 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  get  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  individuals  who  have 
helped  shape  their  communities.  Ann 
Johnson,  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas,  NV, 
is  just  this  kind  of  person. 

When  Ann  moved  to  Nevada  in  1950, 
Las  Vegas  was  a  small,  but  growing 
city  beginning  to  earn  an  international 
reputation  as  a  resort  destination. 
After  graduating  from  Las  Vegas  High 
School,  Ann  was  hired  as  a  PBX  opera- 
tor at  the  Stardust  Hotel  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  PBX  manager.  On  July  12, 
1965.  she  left  the  Strip  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District  as  a  switchboard  operator. 

As  anyone  in  the  Western  United 
States  knows,  water  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  natural  resources,  especially  in 
arid  environments.  In  Las  Vegas,  the 
most  rapidly  growing  city  in  the  coun- 
try, the  ability  to  deliver  and  allocate 
water  was  of  especially  important;  Ann 
served  on  the  frontlines  in  making  sure 
that  new  residents  obtained  water  serv- 
ice quickly  and  easily. 

Ann's  natural  ability  to  work  with 
customers  was  soon  rewarded,  and  she 
was  promoted  to  clerk,  commercial 
clerk,  customer  credit  representative, 
and  customer  services  supervisor.  In 
1984.  she  was  promoted  to  customer 
services  manager,  a  position  she  has 
held  for  10  years.  Throughout  her  ca- 
reer, Ann  has  watched  Las  Vegas  grow 
from  a  community  of  200,000  to  a  city 
of  over  800.000  residents.  In  her  own 
way,  she  has  touched  the  lives  of  each 
one  of  them. 

On  January  14  of  this  year,  Ann 
Johnson's  friends,  family,  and  cowork- 
ers gathered  at  the  Palace  Station 
Hotel  to  pay  tribute  upon  her  retire- 
ment from  the  Water  District,  and  to 
express  appreciation  for  her  loyalty, 
knowledge,  ability,  experience,  and 
friendship.  During  the  past  29  years, 
Ann  has  dedicated  herself  to  the 
growth  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District  and  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  and 
she  has  truly  been  a  leader  in  service. 
I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Ann  John- 
son on  her  retirement  and  commend 
her  for  a  job  well  done.  She  is  truly  a 
role  model  for  us  all. 


SEISMIC  RETROFIT— S.  1789 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  S.  1789,  a  seismic 
retrofit  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Boxer.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Boxer  for  her  determination  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  She  has  made  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
earthquake  victims  in  California  and 
this  bill  will  help  mitigate  future 
losses  to  life  and  property. 

The  legislation  permits  States  to  use 
their  Federal  aid  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program 
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funds  for  the  seismic  retrofit  of 
bridges.  Current  transportation  law, 
the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991  [ISTEA],  allows 
States  to  use  their  Federal  aid  highway 
funds  for  the  seismic-retrofit  of 
bridges.  However,  after  the  passage  of 
ISTEA,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration determined  that  States  cannot 
use  bridge  funds  for  seismic  retrofit  un- 
less a  bridge  is  structurally  deficient  or 
functionally  obsolete. 

As  the  recent  earthquake  in  Califor- 
nia has  illustrated,  there  are  many 
bridges  in  need  of  seismic  retrofit  that 
may  not  be  otherwise  deficient.  S.  1789 
will  give  States  the  ability  to  use  their 
annual  bridge  apportionments  for  the 
seismic  retrofit  of  any  bridge — which 
clarifies  the  intent  of  ISTEA.  The  bill 
will  not  change  the  amount  of  money 
States  receive  in  any  of  ISTEA's  fund- 
ing categories  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  of  support  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Office  of  the  Secretary 
OF  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  January  26,  1994. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 
U.S.  SenaU. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  support  of  S.  1789,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Highway 
Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram (HBRRP)  for  seismic  retrofit  of 
bridges. 

S.  1789  would  enable  California,  as  well  as 
other  States,  to  use  HBRRP  funds  on  non-de- 
flclent  bridges  to  meet  critical  seismic  retro- 
fit needs.  S.  1789  would  not  alter  HBRRP  ap- 
portionments. 

The  Department  supports  S.  1789.  We  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  the  Committee  on 
this  legislation.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  advised  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  the  Department's  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  S.  1789. 
Sincerely. 

Stephen  H.  Kaplan, 

General  Counsel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOYCE  SPICHER 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Joyce  Spicher. 
Joyce,  who  is  from  Hingham,  MT,  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of 
Women  in  Farm  Economics,  or  WIFE. 

WIFE  is  an  outstanding  organization, 
whose  primary  goal  is  to  promote 
American  agriculture.  This  is  not  al- 
ways an  easy  task  in  today's  climate. 
Agriculture  faces  many  hardships  and 
closed  doors.  However,  Joyce  is  a  lead- 


er who  has  made  this  task  look  easy. 
She  has  opened  doors  and  fought  her 
way  around  barriers  which  others 
might  have  considered  dead  ends.  As 
president,  through  her  dedication  to 
the  WIFE  motto,  "Bloom  where  you 
are  planted,"  Joyce  Spicher  has  made  a 
difference  to  Montana  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

Today,  only  2  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  involved  in  agriculture.  Out  of 
that  2  percent,  an  impressive  98  percent 
of  the  farms  and  ranches  are  still  fam- 
ily operated.  Family  is  the  key  to  sur- 
vival, and  with  family  comes  backbone. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  strong 
backbone  supporting  Montanan  and 
American  agriculture. 

Joyce,  along  with  all  of  the  members 
of  WIFE,  realize  this  importance.  In  a 
recent  WIFE  line  publication  Joyce 
said,  "Every  issue  we  discuss  is  tied  di- 
rectly to  our  farms  and  our  families." 
How  true  that  is.  It  is  time  we  all  take 
a  firm  stand  to  insure  the  future  of 
American  agriculture.  Of  course  there 
is  going  to  be  opposition,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  a  battle  of  wills.  And 
we  the  people  of  agriculture  in  Mon- 
tana and  throughout  America  have  the 
advantage  of  having  a  strong  backbone. 

Joyce  took  her  stand  a  long  time 
ago,  and  for  all  her  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation I  applaud  her.  She  is  not  only  a 
great  Montanan— she  is  an  outstanding 
American.  Joyce,  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  to  help  promote  Montanan 
and  American  agriculture. 

And  with  anticipation  of  more  great 
things  to  come,  I  congratulate  the  new 
national  WIFE  president.  Mary  Ann 
Sheppard. 


THE  DECONTROL  OF  OUR  EXPORT 
CONTROL  STRATEGY  AND  THE 
ENDANGERING  OF  OUR  FUTURE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  administration's 
policy  in  regard  to  the  export  of  com- 
puter technology,  and  its  moves  in  ex- 
port control  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  say  from  the  outset, 
that  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  United 
States  does  not  create  a  situation  that 
sacrifices  our  domestic  and  national 
security.  I  fully  realize  the  need  to  help 
our  economy  and  expand  our  exports, 
but  we  cannot  endanger  our  future  se- 
curity by  allowing  dangerous  dual-use 
technology  to  make  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  uncontrollable  rogue 
states  that  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

In  their  book,  "Putting  People  First, 
How  We  Can  All  Change  America,"  Bill 
Clinton  and  Al  Gore  wrote,  "We  can 
do  more  to  stop  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction from  spreading."  They  con- 
tinued on  by  stating  that  they  would 
get  tough  with  countries  and  compa- 
nies that  sell  these  technologies  and 
work  with  all  countries  for  tough,  en- 
forceable, international  nonprolifera- 
tion  agreements,  (p.  136) 


Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  If  you  look  at  recent  administra- 
tion decisions  in  the  export  control 
arena,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct effort  at  decontrolling  vast  areas 
of  technologies  that  will  in  fact  en- 
hance and  speed  the  ability  of  rogue  re- 
gimes to  acquire  technologies  to  ad- 
vance their  production  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

In  a  February  2,  1994  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Asra  Q.  Nomani 
explained  that  Japan  rebuffed  U.S.  at- 
tempts to  redefine  supercomputers  as 
products  operating  at  more  than  2,000 
[MTOPS]  millions  of  theoretical  oper- 
ations per  second.  They  only  agreed  to 
set  the  level  at  1.500.  With  a  higher 
level  of  MTOPS,  more  calculations  can 
be  made  and  more  complicated  techno- 
logical operations  can  be  conducted. 
This  makes  research  into  and  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
easier  and  faster.  While  some  have  said 
that  this  could  represent  an  effort  by 
the  Japanese  to  keep  a  hold  on  a  mar- 
ket that  they  are  behind  in,  it  never- 
theless signals  that  this  administra- 
tion is  leaning  too  far  away  from  im- 
portant national  security  consider- 
ations. 

Sally  Weymouth,  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  4,  1994, 
further  detailed  this  tilt  away  from  na- 
tional security  by  stating  that  "Na- 
tional security  concerns  are  being  sac- 
rificed to  American  business  inter- 
ests." Ms.  Weymouth  also  examined 
another  important  area  of  concern  in 
the  export  control  debate,  the  expira- 
tion of  [CoCom]  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multilateral  Export  Con- 
trols. 

With  CoCom  due  to  expire  on  March 
31,  1994,  the  administration  seems  to  be 
doing  little  to  work  toward  any  succes- 
sor regime  that  would  include  anything 
close  to  the  restrictions  that  CoCom 
enforced.  Without  a  viable  successor 
regime  to  CoCom,  multilateral  export 
control  will  be  left  to  national  discre- 
tion. Export  control  is  important  for 
all  nations  and  it  is  a  commodity  that 
cannot  be  left  up  to  the  individual 
whims  of  each  participating  nation. 

If  national  discretion  will  be  the 
case,  then  the  only  option  left  to  the 
United  States  will  be  unilateral  con- 
trols. This  alternative  is  wholly  unac- 
ceptable to  business  and  would  be  seen 
as  counterproductive.  Yet,  we  might  be 
left  with  no  other  choice  if  the  admin- 
istration does  not  work  to  toughen  the 
future  regime. 

In  the  end,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
do  we  wish  to  allow  the  Qadhafis,  the 
Assads,  or  the  Kim-Il-Sungs  of  the 
world  to  obtain  technology  that  could 
one  day  be  used  against  us  or  our  al- 
lies? Do  we  wish  to  sacrifice  short-term 
economic  well  being  for  future  insecu- 
rity for  our  Nation  and  our  national  in- 
terests? I  think  not. 

This  administration  has  downsized 
our  military,  virtually  ignored  our  for- 


eign policy,  and  is  now  jeopardizing  our 
future  security  by  decontrolling  on 
such  a  massive  level.  What  is  the  ad- 
ministration thinking  about?  We  are 
turning  inward  and  burying  our  heads 
in  the  sand,  while  the  world  around  us 
is  fracturing  and  becoming  ever  more 
dangerous. 

As  Congress  begins  to  hold  hearings 
into  the  reauthorization  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  we  must  remain 
cognizant  of  these  facts  and  restruc- 
ture the  system  so  that  the  economy 
can  grow  through  increased  exports, 
yet  the  rogue  regimes  of  the  world  will 
at  the  least  be  slowed  down  in  their  ef- 
forts to  acquire  such  dangerous  tech- 
nology. If  we  do  anything  less,  then  we 
will  be  negligent  in  our  duty.  Our  fu- 
ture depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  articles 
be  included  in  the  Record,  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  2,  1994) 
U.S.  Is  Made  To  alter  Plan  for  Comput- 
ers—Its Trading  Partners  Force  Scal- 
ing Back  of  Proposal  To  Ease  Export 
Curbs 

(By  Asra  Q.  Nomani) 
Washington.— The  U.S.  was  forced  by  its 
major  trading  partners  to  scale  back  a  plan 
to  liberalize  export  controls  on  computers. 

Clinton  administration  officials  said  mem- 
bers of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Mul- 
tilateral Export  Controls  rejected  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal that  would  have  eased  export  restric- 
tions on  computers  operating  up  to  500 
MTOPS,  or  million  theoretical  operations 
per  second,  an  indicator  that  measures  the 
speed  of  a  computer. 

The  controls,  which  require  government 
approval  of  certain  exports,  apply  to  com- 
puter sales  to  Cocom-proscribed  countries, 
including  the  former  Soviet  Union,  other 
former  Communist  countries  and  China. 

The  officials  said  Cocom  countries— which 
include  Japan,  Australia  and  all  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizations  ex- 
cept Iceland — have  accepted  easing  restric- 
tions on  computers  only  up  to  260  MTOPS. 
Late  last  year,  Cocom  members  agreed  to 
raise  the  limit  to  67  MTOPS  from  12.5.  The 
260-MTOP  level  should  include  most 
workstations  on  the  market  today,  but  U.S. 
computer  makers  have  expressed  concern 
that  it  wouldn't  cover  products  that  will  be 
manufactured  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
"We  settled  on  that  because  that  Is  as  high 
as  we  could  get  as  a  consensus,"  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial said.  "But  we  haven't  given  up  on  500.  It 
was  viewed  by  us  as  an  interim  measure." 
Another  U.S.  official  said  the  administration 
is  planning  to  issue  details  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement "soon,"  probably  in  the  coming 
days. 

The  U.S.  officials  also  said  Japan  has  re- 
fused to  accept  a  U.S.  proposal  defining 
supercomputers  as  products  operating  at 
more  than  2.000  MTOPS.  In  recent  negotia- 
tions, the  Japanese  drew  the  line  at  comput- 
ers operating  at  more  than  1,500  MTOPS. 
That  would  represent  a  huge  boost  from  the 
current  definition  of  any  computer  operating 
over  194  MTOPS,  but  it.  too.  falls  short  of 
U.S.  corporate  demands.  Products  defined  as 
supercomputers  are  subject  to  tougher  ex- 
port controls. 
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The  Clinton  administration  laid  out  the 
500-MTOP  level  as  one  of  its  goals  last  Octo- 
ber in  a  much-ballyhooed  report  of  its  inter- 
agency Trade  Promotion  Coordination  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Commerce  Secretary  Ron 
Brown. 

Paul  Freedenberg.  a  lawyer  for  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manufactur- 
ers Association  and  a  Commerce  undersecre- 
tary in  the  Reagan  administration,  said  he 
understands  Japan  represented  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  raising  the  limit  to  500  MTOPS. 
"They  are  essentially  behind  us  in  tech- 
nology, and  they  are  suspicious  the  U.S.  is 
trying  to  get  a  competitive  advantage."  by 
easing  export  restrictions,  he  said. 

Richard  Barth,  assistant  director  of  inter- 
national trade  relations  and  government  re- 
lations at  Motorala  Inc.,  a  Schaumburg,  111.- 
based  electronics  company,  said  "The  com- 
puter industry  is  likely  to  be  disappointed 
that  the  administration  couldn't  deliver  on 
Its  proposal  to  decontrol  to  500."  Mr.  Barth 
headed  a  project  by  the  Council  on  Competi- 
tiveness, a  Washington  business-backed 
group,  that  lays  out  the  cost  of  unilateral 
export  restrictions.  The  report  is  expected  to 
be  released  tomorrow. 

Although  Cocom  is  to  be  disbanded  next 
month,  the  limits  agreed  upon  now  are  con- 
sidered important  because  they  will  basi- 
cally define  computer  export  controls  until  a 
new  system  is  created  to  set  restrictions. 
U.S.  negotiators  are  still  discussing  various 
proposals  with  other  Cocom  members.  The 
U.S.  officials  said  they  are  hopeful  they  can 
reach  the  500-MTOP  level  even  in  a  post- 
Cocom  system,  which  is  expected  to  shift  its 
focus  to  restrict  exports  to  nations  such  as 
Iraq,  Iran.  Libya  and  North  Korea,  rather 
than  the  former  Soviet  and  communist  coun- 
tries. 

The  administration  was  supposed  to 
present  proposed  legislation  covering  export 
control  reform  today  at  a  Capitol  Hill  hear- 
ing, but  hearing  was  postponed  until  next 
week  as  the  administration  still  tries  to  set- 
tle on  its  plan.  The  administration  is  under 
pressure  to  liberalize  export  controls  by  cor- 
porate interests,  which  argue  the  restric- 
tions are  costly  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4,  1994) 

Good  News  for  Rogue  States 

(By  Sally  Weymouth) 

The  Clinton  administration  claims  it  is 
dedicated  to  fighting  nuclear  proliferation. 
Indeed,  on  Dec.  7  (Pearl  Harbor  Day.  as  it 
happens).  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin 
called  nuclear  weapons  the  danger  "that 
most  urgently  and  directly  threatens  Amer- 
ica at  home  and  American  interests  abroad." 
Aspln  argued  that  the  United  States  needed 
a  counter-proliferation  initiative. 

As  things  stand,  however,  the  administra- 
tion is  presiding  over  a  massive  decontrol 
(for  export  purposes)  of  sensitive  dual-use 
technologies — including  computers,  machine 
tools  and  telecommunications  equipment 
These  are  the  very  technologies  that  rogue 
states  require  for  the  indigenous  develop- 
ment and  production  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  result?  National  security  con- 
cerns are  being  sacrificed  to  American  busi- 
ness interests. 

Astonishing  though  it  may  seem,  decontrol 
is  already  underway— prior  to  any  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  it  will  likely  have  on 
American  security  interests.  "In  Congress, 
the  wind  is  blowing  one  way:  It's  business 
that  is  lobbying  ...  to  emasculate  export 
controls."  says  one  knowledgeable  source. 

One  ardent  backer  of  decontrolling  exports 
long  deemed  sensitive  is  Clinton's  new  ai>- 


pointee  for  secretary  of  defense,  William 
Perry.  Indeed,  during  Perry's  confirmation 
hearings  for  the  post  of  deputy  secretary  of 
defense,  he  suggested  that  "we  have  to  draw 
a  clean  distinction  between  defense-unique 
systems  and  .  .  .  dual-use  technology.  The 
former,  we  can  and  should  control  the  sale 
[of]  whenever  we  think  that's  going  to  dam- 
age our  proliferation  goals.  But  in  [the  case 
of]  .  •  -  dual-use  technology,  1  think  that's  a 
hopeless  task.  ...  It  only  Interferes  with  a 
company's  ability  to  succeed  internationally 
if  we  try  to  impose  all  sorts  of  controls  in 
that  area." 

Ken  Timmerman,  of  former  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  staffer,  offers  a  valid 
analysis  of  the  Implications  of  this  approach: 
"Perry's  position  and  the  position  of  this  ad- 
ministration are  an  open  invitation  to 
proliferators  everywhere." 

In  the  past,  proliferation  foes  have  always 
been  able  to  count  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  maintain  a  hard-line  position  on  ex- 
port controls— to  fight  off  attempts  by  the 
business  community  and,  often,  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  loosen  sensitive  export 
restrictions.  Now— with  Perry's  confirmation 
probable — those  concerned  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  lack  a 
high-level  advocate  within  the  administra- 
tion to  argue  the  issues  from  a  national  se- 
curity and  nonproliferation  standpoint. 

The  first  wave  of  the  effort  decontrol  is  in 
computers.  To  counter  rapid  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, it's  Important  to  control  the  sale 
of  highspeed  computers.  Countries  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons  programs  seek  high- 
speed computers  to  accelerate  the  design  and 
production  of  their  programs.  Moreover,  ad- 
vanced computers  allows  states  to  break 
codes  as  well  as  to  develop  them. 

Nevertheless,  with  Perry's  approval,  the 
United  States  recently  proposed  decontrol- 
ling sophisticated  computers  up  to  260 
MTOPS — mlllioTis  of  theoretical  operations 
per  seconds.  (A  very  high-speed  desktop  com- 
puter is  12.5  MTOPS.)  Moreover.  Washington 
liberalized  controls  on  supercomputers — very 
high-speed  computers— by  reclassifying  them 
from  195  MTOPS  to  2,000  MTOPS.  (The 
United  States  was  only  able  to  get  Japan's 
agreement  to  go  to  1.500  MTOPS.) 

There's  more  to  come  in  this  realm.  As  of 
April  1.  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multilateral  Elxport  Controls  (CoCom)— 
which  was  invented  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  countries  from 
obtaining  key  strategic  goods— will  cease  to 
exist.  With  no  clear  decision  made  as  to  a 
successor  regime,  one  thing  is  clear:  CoCom 
will  be  replaced  by  an  entity  that  will  no 
longer  require  members  to  "pre-notify"  the 
United  States  regarding  the  shipment  of  sen- 
sitive exports.  Absent  this  safegruard.  it  will 
be  impossible  to  stop  European  countries 
from  selling  dual-use  technology  to  any  one 
of  the  23  nations  now  pursuing  programs  of 
weapons  of  ma^s  destruction. 

The  new  U.S.  policy  on  export  controls  is 
good  news  for  Syria.  Iran  and  North  Korea — 
rogue  states  that  have  close  working  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  These  outlaw  states 
may  now  turn  to  sharing  missile  and  nuclear 
technology.  Syria,  for  example,  has  been  re- 
moved from  America's  "nuclear  watch  list." 
a  step  that  will  g^ve  Damascus  access  via 
third  parties  to  high-tech  computers  and 
other  key  machine  tools.  Such  dual-use 
items  are  central  to  manufacturing  tech- 
nology for  nuclear  weapons. 

This  week.  Congress  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  Perry's  nomination  (recommending 
him  for  confirmation  yesterday)  and  on  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  Export  Administration 
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Act.  Confess  plans  to  rewrite  the  statute 
that  now  gives  the  secretary  of  defense  the 
power  to  review  sensitive  dual-use  exports 
headed  for  the  former  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Ironically,  the 
battle  to  keep  tough  export  controls  Is  being 
led  by  the  State  Department,  not  by  Defense. 
In  revising  this  act,  national  security  con- 
cerns should  be  addressed. 

Perry  has  thus  far  presided  over  what  one 
official  described  as  a  "virtual  free  fall"  of 
export  controls  over  sensitive  technologies. 
He  has  made  decisions  that  may  affect  Amer- 
ica adversely  in  the  future.  In  the  next  three 
to  five  years,  while  the  United  States  is 
sizing  down  its  armed  forces,  some  defense 
experts  worry  that  there  may  not  be  an  ade- 
quate defense  budget  to  counter  techno- 
logical gains  made  by  other  countries— gains 
facilitated  by  the  new  secretary  of  defense. 

Selling  American  high  technology  to  U.S. 
adversaries  will  require  developing  new  and 
more  expensive  systems.  Can  America  gam- 
ble that  its  ability  to  develop  counter- 
measures  will  forever  outpace  any  offensive 
threat? 

"Decontrol  is  going  to  make  future  wars 
more  costly  and  difficult  to  fight,"  warns 
one  well-informed  U.S.  official.  In  this  con- 
text. Secretary-designate  Perry  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  1976  words  of  President  Ger- 
ald Ford:  "All  nations  [need  to]  recognize 
that  the  U.S.  believes  that  nonproliferation 
objectives  must  take  precedence  over  eco- 
nomic and  energy  benefits  if  a  choice  must 
be  made .  .  .  The  goal  is  to  prevent  prolifera- 
tion, not  simply  to  deplore  it." 


CENTURION  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
[DAB]  met  to  consider  whether  the 
Centurion  attack  submarine  was  ready 
to  move  from  concept  definition  to 
demonstration  and  validation.  The 
DAB  adjourned  without  decision.  In- 
stead, Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Deutch  h£ts  issued  a  memorandum  that 
is  a  concise,  thorough  summation  of 
the  cost  and  technical  questions  that 
still  linger  over  the  Navy's  plans  for 
the  Centurion.  Before  Milestone  I  is  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Deutch's  thoughtful  con- 
cerns must  be  addressed. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  Under  Secretary's  han- 
dling of  the  DAB.  If  there  is  a  downside 
to  Mr.  Perry's  ascension  to  Secretary 
of  Defense,  it  is  that  Mr.  Deutch.  who 
is  likely  to  advance  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary spot,  will  be  removed  from  di- 
rect oversight  of  acquisition  during 
critical  DAB  reviews. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Deutch's  memorandum  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington.  DC,  January  24. 1994. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Attention:  Service  Acquisition  Elxecutive. 
Subject:  Follow-up  Actions  From  the  Janu- 
ary 12  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB) 
Review  of  the  Proposed  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine (NSSN). 

Thank  you  for  the  effective  presentation  to 
the  January  12  DAB  on  the  proposed  NSSN. 


A  properly  planned  and  executed  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  program  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tion's security.  However,  in  these  tight  budg- 
et times  it  is  essential  before  granting  Mile- 
stone I  approval  that  we  have  the  strongest 
IX)ssible  rationale  for  proposed  moderniza- 
tion programs  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
explaining  major  new  expenditures  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

I  request  that  you  undertake  the  following 
three  steps  as  expeditiously  as  is  reasonable 
and  inform  me  of  their  proposed  completion 
dates: 

(1)  Under  the  direction  of  Bill  Lynn  of 
PA&E,  please  continue  to  analyze  the  costs 
and  impact  on  all  elements  of  the  submarine 
industrial  base  of  the  alternative  SSN  build- 
ing programs  listed  in  the  attachment,  both 
for  the  upcoming  FYDP  period  F"^96-O0  and 
beyond.  The  Joint  Staff,  Comptroller,  and 
members  of  the  USD(A&T)  staff  should  be  in- 
volved as  appropriate  and  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  this  analysis. 

(2)  Please  arrange  for  a  briefing  for  me 
from  the  appropriate  Navy  experts  on  the 
process  and  technical  trade-offs  between 
speed,  quieting,  payload,  combat  system,  and 
cost  that  were  explored  in  arriving  at  the 
current  NSSN  baseline  requirements  and  de- 
sign. I  am  particularly  interested  in  under- 
standing the  relationship  between  the  power 
plant  size  and  power  density  and  the  speed, 
displacement,  and  payload  of  the  design. 

(3)  I  request  your  assistance  in  assembling 
a  group  of  outside  technical  experts  to  re- 
view the  NSSN  baseline  design's  ability  to 
perform  its  military  missions  from  the  view- 
points of  its  major  characteristics  of  speed, 
quieting,  payload,  combat  system,  and  cost 
represented  in  the  baseline  design.  As  you 
know,  we  have  assembled  outside  groups  to 
support  our  deliberations  in  several  recent 
DAB  program  reviews,  and  I  have  found  such 
reviews  very  useful.  This  review  should  pro- 
vide an  independent  check  that  we  have 
asked  all  the  right  questions,  and  I  antici- 
pate it  will  help  equip  us  for  questions  we 
will  face  later  in  the  Spring  during  congres- 
sional budget  hearings. 

John  m.  Deutch. 

Attachment. 

attachment— alternative  ssn  building 
Programs  for  Further  Analysis 

Option  1:  SSN-23  in  FY96/NSSN  Starting  in 
FY98  (BASELINE). 

Option  2:  SSN-21S  Only. 

Option  3:  NSSN  in  FY00/SSN-21s  in  the  In- 
terim. 

Option  4:  NSSN  in  FY04/SSN-21S  in  the  in- 
terim. 

Option  5:  NSSN  Only. 

Option  6:  Notional  "High  Tech"  SSN  In 
FY03/SSN-21S  in  the  interim. 


OUR  CURRENT  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  problem  of  our 
current  welfare  system.  It  is  an  under- 
statement to  call  the  current  programs 
a  problem.  Our  welfare  system  is,  as 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  has  said,  in  crisis. 
The  system  is  a  mess — it  wastes 
money,  and  it  does  not  achieve  its  pur- 
pose. 

After  studying  our  current  Federal 
welfare  program  and  looking  at  several 
proposals  to  reform  it,  I  have  come  to 
several  conclusions  that  I  would  like  to 
share. 


First,  Washington's  welfare  system 
doesn't  work.  Our  current  welfare  sys- 
tem discourages  work,  discourages 
marriage,  and  discourages  responsible 
choices  about  parenthood.  We  have  set 
up  a  cash  grant  program  that  tells 
young  women — don't  work,  don't 
marry,  have  children,  and  you  will  get 
support.  Work,  marry,  plan  your  fam- 
ily for  when  you  can  afford  to  support 
them,  and  we  will  leave  you  out  in  the 
cold — in  fact,  we  will  take  your  tax 
money  to  support  those  who  have  de- 
cided not  to  work. 

Second,  work  is  what  works,  hand- 
outs don't  work.  Under  the  current 
welfare  system,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  people  to  reject  the  values 
of  work  and  family  that  have  made  this 
Nation  strong.  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  making  it  easier  to  prepare  for 
and  enter  the  workplace.  Welfare 
should  be  used  to  bring  low-income 
mothers  into  the  work  force — it  should 
not  pay  them  to  stay  out. 

Third,  the  real  answer  to  welfare  re- 
form will  not  be  found  inside  the  Belt- 
way, it  is  in  our  own  backyards.  Wis- 
consin has  fought  on  several  fronts  to 
reform  welfare  in  a  way  that  best 
serves  the  needs  of  Wisconsinites.  Our 
Governor  has  a  time-limited  welfare 
program  that  soon  will  be  implemented 
in  two  counties,  and  Milwaukee  is  the 
site  of  a  public-private  demonstration 
program  based  on  the  earned  income 
tax  credit.  Other  Wisconsin  cities  and 
counties — like  Kenosha  County — have 
innovative  programs  to  encourage 
work  over  welfare.  These  Wisconsin 
programs  are  suited  to  the  economic 
climate  and  the  needs  of  the  people  the 
programs  serve.  They  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work. 

We  are  a  diverse  country  with  diverse 
economic  conditions  and  opportunities. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  design  a  system 
that  suits  Madison  as  well  as  Miami. 

These  conclusions  have  led  me  to 
begin  a  welfare  reform  proposal  that 
rejects  the  Washington-based  current 
system;  one  that  encourages  work  over 
welfare;  and  one  that  takes  a  lead  from 
the  innovative  programs  being  devel- 
oped in  States  and  cities  across  our 
country. 

I  will  propose  that  we  eliminate  the 
current  welfare  system  by  ending  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  food  stamps,  and  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  associated  with  those  pro- 
grams. In  its  place,  I  will  be  encourag- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Workfare  Block 
Grant  that  would  be  modeled  after  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
[CDBG].  States  would  use  block  grant 
money  to  create  and  implement  their 
own  work  programs — with  appropriate 
but  minimum  Federal  guidance  and 
oversight.  To  get  their  grants.  States 
would  have  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  a  program  to  move  people  off  wel- 
fare and  into  work.  They  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  design  a  program  that 
suited  their  communities. 


Research  has  overwhelmingly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  welfare  programs 
that  work  best  are  those  with  the 
greatest  local  input  from  their  commu- 
nities. States  know  better  than  the 
Federal  Government  what  works  best 
in  their  political  and  economic  envi- 
ronments. 

The  block  grant  approach  would 
truly  eliminate  welfare  as  we  know  it. 
Welfare  would  no  longer  be  an  entitle- 
ment program.  Rather  than  having  a 
system  that  encourages  dependency  on 
Federal  Government  programs,  the 
block  grant  would  create  State  sys- 
tems that  encourEige  peopole  to  work 
and  give  them  the  skills  and  experience 
to  do  so. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  offer  their 
input.  I  hope  to  introduce  legislation 
soon  that  embodies  these  welfare  re- 
form principles. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bogart,  one  of  its  enrolling  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3759.  An  act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  3759.  An  act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


EC-2038.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
highway  functional  reclassification;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2039.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  assessment  of 
border  crossings  and  transportation  for 
North  American  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2040.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  conducting 
environmental  remedial  action  at  federally 
owned  or  operated  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2041.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Results  of  the  National  School 
Radon  Survey";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2042.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Alternative  Fuel  Vehicle 
Training  F»rogram  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity"; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2043.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Emission  Control  Technology 
for  Diesel  Trucks";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2044.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  activities  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2045.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
audit  report  accounting  for  fiscal  year  1991 
and  1992  reimbursable  expenditures  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Superfund 
money.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2046.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
rule  relative  to  the  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2047.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  storage  of  mixed 
wastes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2048.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  National  Highway  System:  The 
Backbone  of  America's  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Network";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 2049.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  construction  of  navigation 
improvements  and  associated  port  facilities 
at  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors. 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2050.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Measuring  U.S.-Canada  Trade:  Shifting 
Trade  Winds  May  Threaten  Recent 
Progress";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 2051.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
changes  in  physician  participation,  assign- 
ment, and  extra  billing  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram during  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2052.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  the  agreement  reached  in  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  GAIT  negotiations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2053.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2054.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2055.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  serv- 
ices, and  training:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2056.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  of  grants  awarded  in 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2057.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
Presidential  determination  relative  to  the 
Czech  Republic;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2058.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
Presidential  determination  relative  to  the 
Slovak  Republic;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2059.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2060.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  narrow  restric- 
tions on  employee  training,  to  provide  a 
temporary  voluntary  separation  incentive, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-223). 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  use  of  funds  under 
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the  highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program  for  seismic  retrofit  of 
bridges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DORGAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pressler, 
and  Mr.  Burns): 
S.    1827.    A   bill    to   terminate   the   North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  as  it  a.p- 
plles  to  Canada  and  the  United  States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade  Agreement  and  to  impose  ad- 
ditional duties  on  grain  imported  from  Can- 
ada, until  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
negotiate the  provisions  of  the  Agreements 
regarding  the  Importation  of  Canadian  grain; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  1828.  A  bill  to  provide  that  producers  are 
eligible  Co  receive  disaster  payments  for  the 
1993.  1994.  and  1995  crops  of  papaya  that 
would  have  been  harvested  if  the  plants  had 
not  been  destroyed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  18».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  small  investors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself,  Mr. 

iNOUYE,   Mr.   Bu.MPERS,  Mrs.   Boxer, 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kerry. 

and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  the 

small  business  defense  conversion  program 

of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 

for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Small  Business. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Conrad,     Mr.     Daschle,     Mr. 

PRESSLER,  and  Mr.  BxmNS): 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  as  it 
applies  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States-Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement 
and  to  impose  additional  duties  on 
grain  imported  from  Canada,  until  the 
United  States  and  Canada  renegotiate 
the  provisions  of  the  a.greements  re- 
garding the  importation  of  Canadian 
grrain;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UNrrED  STATES-CANADA  GRAIN  TRADE 
settlement  act  of  1994 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  today  about  an  exasperating 
problem  that  is  wreaking  economic 
havoc  on  farmers  in  North  Dakota  and 
neighboring  States,  and  only  continues 
to  worsen.  The  problem  is  unfair  trade 
practices  that  have  led  to  an  unrelent- 
ing flood  of  grain  imports  from  Canada. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
the  United  States-Canada  Grain  Trade 
Settlement  Act  of  1994.  This  bill  will 
require  action  on  behalf  of  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who 


have  waited  for  more  than  4  years  for 
Government  officials  to  correct  the 
very  harmful  Canadian  trade  practices. 
My  bill  would  also  put  United  States 
officials  in  a  much  stronger  position  in 
current  negotiations  with  Canada  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  Canada  exported  vir- 
tually no  Durum  wheat,  and  very  little 
other  grains,  to  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  [CFTA]  was  com- 
pleted in  1988.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, farmers  in  North  Dakota  and 
other  grain-producing  States  have  lost 
millions  of  dollars  each  month  as  a  re- 
sult of  gaping  loopholes  in  the  CFTA. 
The  loopholes  have  allowed  and  encour- 
aged the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  and 
other  Canadian  shippers  to  export  a 
flood  of  subsidized  Canadian  grain, 
which  pours  into  our  market  and  de- 
presses prices. 

In  many  towns  near  the  Canadian 
border.  United  States  farmers  can't  sell 
their  grain  at  any  price  because  Cana- 
dian grain  has  filled  local  elevators  and 
plugged  the  market  pipeline. 

According  to  the  latest  information 
from  the  Canadian  Grain  Commission, 
Canada  is  setting  records  again  this 
year  in  spring  wheat,  Durum,  and  bar- 
ley exports  to  the  United  States.  Cana- 
dian barley  shipments,  at  15.2  million 
bushels  in  the  first  5  months  of  this 
marketing  year,  are  almost  five  times 
the  volume  shipped  a  year  ago.  Ship- 
ments of  Canadian  Durum,  at  8.9  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  spring  wheat,  at  26.6 
million,  both  have  increased  sharply. 
With  Government  subsidies  and  unfair 
pricing,  Canada  has  captured  a  fourth 
of  our  domestic  Durum  market. 

The  fact  is,  it's  unfair  trade  and  it 
must  be  stopped.  I've  run  out  of  pa- 
tience. It's  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  do  three 
things. 

First,  if  the  President  is  unable  to 
certify  within  6  months  that  Canada 
has  halted  its  unfair  practices,  the  bill 
will  direct  the  President  to  repeal  the 
United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  CFTA.  The  CFTA  allows 
either  party  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment with  6  months'  notice.  That 
means  the  CFTA  would  end  1  year  after 
enactment  of  my  bill. 

Second,  my  bill  would  immediately 
impose  a  50-percent  tariff  on  all  im- 
ports of  wheat.  Durum,  and  barley. 
This  is  the  same  remedy  available 
under  the  emergency  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  The  United  States  has 
started  an  investigation  of  the  Cana- 
dian trade  practices,  under  the  non- 
emergency procedures  of  section  22,  but 
the  evidence  already  is  clear  and  calls 
for  immediate  action.  My  bill  would 
legislate  the  50-percent  tariff. 

Third,  the  bill  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  rescind  the  sanctions  and  avoid 
repealing  the  CFTA  if  Canada  ends  the 
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unfair  trade  practices.  The  President 
would  have  to  certify  that  Canada  has: 
First,  ended  Government  subsidy  of 
rail  shipping  for  grain  exported  to  the 
United  States;  second,  fully  reported 
the  prices  of  grains  Canada  exports  to 
the  United  States;  and  third,  stopped 
sale  of  grain  into  the  United  States  at 
prices  less  than  the  exporters'  actual 
full  cost  of  producing  the  grrain. 

This  bill  is  action— not  talk.  After 
more  than  4  years  of  consultations,  ar- 
guments, and  negotiations,  I  believe 
farmers  deserve  action  now. 

I  have  searched  long  and  hard  with 
our  farmers  for  solutions  to  the  flood 
of  Canadian  grain.  Farmers  in  the 
North  Central  and  Northwest  States 
have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars because  of  grain  sales  lost  to  sub- 
sidized Canadian  grain.  The  surplus 
foreign  grrain  has  added  about  $600  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  our  own  Federal 
farm  program,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  the  flood  of  Canadian 
grain  has  created  the  following  situa- 
tion. The  U.S.  Treasury  pays  to  place 
Export  Enhancement  Program  bonuses 
on  grain  exports  to  counter  European 
export  subsidies.  This  is  necessary  to 
complete  sales  of  U.S.  grain  and  avoid 
accumulation  of  surplus  supplies.  Can- 
ada, meanwhile,  is  paying  a  huge  sub- 
sidy for  rail  transportation  to  ship 
grain  into  the  United  States,  where  Ca- 
nadian grain  joins  United  States  grain 
in  our  export  market  channels.  The  net 
result  is  that  EEP  bonuses  are,  in  ef- 
fect, going  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
Canadian  grain  along  with  United 
States  grain. 

For  4  years,  throughout  the  past  ad- 
ministration, grain  farmers  from  the 
northern  States  and  some  of  us  in  Con- 
gress pressed  our  Government  officials 
to  deal  with  a  worsening  problem.  Our 
free  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  and 
related  documents,  prescribed  a  frame- 
work for  working  out  problems  of  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  on  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  clear  reporting  of 
export  prices  to  allow  monitoring  of 
the  agreement.  For  most  of  the  years 
since  the  CFTA  was  completed,  how- 
ever, our  demands  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Clinton  administration,  espe- 
cially our  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, are  actively  working  to  re- 
solve this  problem  and  bring  some 
measure  of  fairness  to  our  grain  trade 
with  Canada.  They  have  initiated  an 
investigation,  which  could  lead  to  tar- 
iffs or  tariff-rate  quotas  on  Canadian 
grain  until  we  can  establish  fair  trade 
with  the  Canadians.  However,  we  can- 
not expect  any  action  to  come  from 
this  investigation  until  this  summer, 
and  the  administration  has  declined  to 
take  immediate,  emergency  action  to 
restrict  the  unfair  Canadian  exports. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  by 
our  Government  is  past  due.  It  is  time 
for  Congress,  representing  the  produc- 
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ers  and  working  people  of  this  country, 
to  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  force  a 
conclusion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  grrain-producing  States,  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  Also, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1827 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States-Canada  Grain  Trade  Settlement  Act 
of  1994". 
SEC.  %.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  As  a  result  of  unfair  and  incomplete 
provisions  in  the  United  States-Canada  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "CFTA")  and  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "NAFTA")  affecting  exports  of  Canadian 
grain  to  the  United  States— 

(A)  Canadian  exports  of  durum  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  and  barley  have  increased  be- 
yond the  level  that  such  exports  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  United  States  market; 

(B)  these  exports  have  depressed  domestic 
grain  prices,  causing  severe  financial  losses 
to  American  farmers  and  increasing  the 
costs  and  difficulties  of  implementing  do- 
mestic fanner  support  programs;  and 

(C)  Canadian  grain  exports  continue  to  in- 
crease without  bounds,  increasing  the  dam- 
age to  United  States  farmers  each  year. 

(2)  The  Congress  approved  the  CFTA  sub- 
ject to— 

(A)  the  statement  in  the  Statement  of  Ad- 
ministrative Action  that  the  United  States 
would  "pursue  consultations  with  Canada  re- 
garding the  price  setting  policy  of  the  CWB 
(Canadian  Wheat  Board)  as  it  affects  goods 
exported  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  directed 
toward  establishing  a  method  to  determine 
the  price  at  which  the  CWB  is  selling  agri- 
cultural goods  to  the  United  States  and  the 
CWB's  acquisition  price  for  those  goods"; 
and 

(B)  the  provision  of  the  implementing  leg- 
islation requiring  that  "the  President  will 
enter  into  Immediate  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  obtain  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  transport  rates  established 
under  Canada's  Western  Grain  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  agricultural  goods  that  origi- 
nate in  Canada  and  are  shipped  via  east 
coast  ports  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,", 

yet  to  date  there  has  been  no  resolution  of 
these  consultations. 

(3)  United  States  trade  negotiators  agreed 
not  to  reexamine  the  CFTA  while  negotiat- 
ing the  NAFTA  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Uruguay  Round  talks  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  would  ad- 
dress the  subsidy  and  dispute  resolution  con- 
cerns and  would  be  completed  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  NAFTA. 

(4)  The  failure  of  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  the  consultations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  led  to  a  flawed  bina- 
tional  panel  decision  that  renders  meaning- 
less the  plain  language  of  Article  701(3)  of 
the  CFTA  (which  was  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence in  the  NAFTA),  which  states  that 
"Neither  Party,  including  any  public  entity 
that  It  establishes  or  maintains,  shall  sell 


agricultural  goods  for  expwrt  to  the  territory 
of  the  other  Party  at  a  price  below  the  acqui- 
sition price  of  the  goods  plus  any  storage, 
handling  or  other  cost  incurred  by  it  with  re- 
spect to  those  goods.". 

(5)  Imports  of  wheat  and  barley  have  in- 
creased significantly  as  a  result  of  substan- 
tial changes  in  Canada's  support  programs. 
Some  of  the  changes  were  made  with  de- 
clared Intent  to  increase  imports  to  the 
United  States.  The  increases  in  imports  con- 
stitutes grounds  under  Article  705.5  of  the 
CFTA  for  use  of  import  restrictions  by  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  3.  TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMEI4TS  AND  IM- 
POSITION OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Termination  of  nafta  and  cfta.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
President  shall  provide  written  notification 
to  the  Government  of  Canada  of  the  intent  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  the  CFTA 
and  the  NAFTA,  as  such  agreement  applies 
to  Canada,  unless  the  President  provides  the 
Congress  with  a  certification  described  in 
subsection  (c).  Such  notification  shall  be 
given  not  later  than  the  date  that  is  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  provide  that  the  agree- 
ments shall  terminate  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  respective  agreements. 

(2)  iMPOsrriON  of  duty.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
shall  immediately  impose  a  duty  at  the  rate 
of  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  the  specific  rate 
equivalent  to  articles  imported  from  Canada 
described  in  the  following  headings  of  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States: 

(A)  heading  1001.10.00  (relating  to  durum 
wheat). 

(B)  heading  1001.90.10  (relating  to  seed 
wheat). 

(C)  heading  1001.90.20  (relating  to  other 
wheat). 

(D)  heading  1003.00.20  (relating  to  malting 
barley),  and 

(E)  heading  1003.00.40  (relating  to  other 
barley). 

(b)  Negotiations.— The  President  shall  im- 
mediately pursue  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to — 

(1)  establish  a  method  for  determining  the 
sale  price  of  Canadian  grain  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board's  acquisition  price  for  such  grain; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  obtaining  the 
data  necessary  to  implement  the  method  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  eliminate  all  transportation  subsidies 
on  agricultural  goods  that  originate  in  Can- 
ada and  are  shipped  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(4)  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  "acqui- 
sition price"  in  Article  701(3)  of  the  CFTA 
(and  any  other  provision  accompanying  such 
agreement  or  the  NAFTA)  so  that  such  term 
includes— 

(A)  the  value  of  any  transportation  subsidy 
applied  to  grain  entering  the  United  States; 

(B)  all  direct  payments  to  producers  made 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  or  any  govern- 
ment agency  for  grain  entering  the  United 
States;  and 

(C)  any  other  payments  or  subsidy  incurred 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  any  govern- 
ment agency,  or  any  private  interest  in  the 
acquisition,  handling,  storage,  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  grain. 

(c)  Certification  by  the  President.— At 
such  time  as  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  Canada  has 


entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  the  President  may 
terminate  the  duties  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  take  action  to  reinstate 
the  CFTA  and  the  NAFTA  with  respect  to 
Canada.  An  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  Act  shall  supersede  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  CFTA  and  the  NAFTA  and 
shall  be  incorporated  in  and  become  part  of 
such  agreements  as  reinstated. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dorgan  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Let  there  be  no  question,  I  support 
free  trade.  Yet,  Montanans  want  eq- 
uity, and  certain  segments  of  Mon- 
tana's economy  are  not  being  treated 
fairly  under  the  Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  All  of  Montana's  industries 
deserve  the  right  to  operate  under  free 
and  fair  trade.  But,  under  this  agree- 
ment, fair  trade  has  not  always  been 
the  case. 

Montana  does  have  a  positive  trade 
relationship  with  Canada.  We  export 
more  goods  than  are  imported.  Yet  cer- 
tain segrments  of  our  economy  are 
being  hindered  by  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Montana's  grain  producers  want 
fair  trade  and  open  markets — but  cur- 
rently, we  don't  have  fair  trade. 

The  bill  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  does  three  important 
things:  First,  it  directs  the  President 
to  repeal  the  United  States-Canada 
Free-Trade  Agreement  if  unfair  trade 
practices  are  not  halted.  Second,  it 
would  impose  a  50-percent  tariff  on  im- 
ports of  wheat.  Durum,  and  barley. 
This  would  be  the  same  as  if  a  section 
22  were  imposed.  And  third,  the  bill 
would  allow  the  President  to  end  the 
sanctions  and  avoid  repealing  the  Ca- 
nadian Free-Trade  Agreement  if  Can- 
ada ends  unfair  trade  practices  regard- 
ing rails  subsidies,  disclosure  of  export 
prices,  and  ends  the  sale  of  grain  at 
prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  American  Government  must 
show  the  Canadian  Government  that 
we  are  going  to  protect  our  producers 
from  unfair  trade.  Montanans  want 
free  and  fair  trade-but  we  don't  have 
this  now.  Something  must  be  done  to 
level  the  playing  field  regarding  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  barley  dumping  on 
Montana's  market.  This  is  a  matter  of 
fairness. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  small  investors, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conrunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  investors  TAX  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Small  Investors 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1994.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  two  purposes. 
First,  it  will  strengthen  this  Nation's 
precarious  economic  condition  by  stim- 
ulating economic  growth  and  creating 
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new  jobs.  -Second,  it  will  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  common  sense  and  fairness  to 
the  tax  burdens  of  the  80  to  90  million 
American  small  investors  who  are  the 
lifeblood  of  our  economic  system. 

The  Small  Investors  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1994  is  very  simple.  It  has  only  three 
provisions.  First,  it  would  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation  the  first  52.000  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  earned  an- 
nually by  individuals.  Second,  it  would 
exempt  the  first  $50,000  of  an  individ- 
ual's capital  gains  from  Federal  in- 
come tax  annually.  Finally,  it  would 
index  capital  assets  held  for  at  least  1 
year  so  that  investors  no  longer  would 
be  required  to  pay  taxes  on  gains 
caused  by  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  health 
of  our  Nation  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  siu*- 
prised  to  hear  me  say  this  when  all 
about  us  are  signs  of  economic  growth 
and  revival.  After  all,  interest  rates  are 
at  their  lowest  levels  in  many  years, 
inflation  seems  to  be  under  control, 
and  it  seems  that  the  stock  market  is 
setting  new  records  each  day.  All 
around  us,  we  hear  the  sounds  of  a 
great  economy  stirring  from  its  slum- 
ber. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  much 
good  news  on  the  economic  front  late- 
ly. I  fear,  though,  that  this  news  may 
lead  us  into  the  complacency  of  believ- 
ing that  all  is  well  in  our  fiscal  house. 
This  is  simply  not  true. 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  economic 
growth  our  Nation  has  lately  experi- 
enced is  due  to  consumer  spending. 
While  consumer  spending  can  do  won- 
ders for  the  short-term  economic  prog- 
nosis, it  will  most  likely  not  be  sus- 
tainable. The  evidence  is  that  consum- 
ers are  borrowing  from  the  future  to 
spend  more  now. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
last  December  that  not  only  are  con- 
sumers charging  more  purchases  to 
their  credit  cards,  they  have  let  their 
savings  rate  slide  lower  and  lower. 
From  a  5.2-percent  rate  in  1992,  the  sav- 
ings rate  for  1993  was  just  over  4  per- 
cent as  of  November.  And,  the  savings 
rate  is  dropping  further  now  because 
our  spending  is  growing  faster  than  our 
income.  Moreover,  the  new  withholding 
rates  from  last  year's  record  tax  hike 
for  higher  income,  bigger  spending 
Americans  have  now  taken  effect, 
which  will  surely  put  a  crimp  on  how 
much  wealthier  consumers  save. 

The  new  tax  law  will  also  hurt  the 
savings  rate  another  way.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  limits  the 
amount  of  income  that  can  flow  tax 
free  into  certain  defined  benefit  plans. 
Savings  programs  such  as  401(k)  and 
Keogh  plans  are  also  limited  by  this 
change,  further  reducing  savings  rates. 

The  result,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
savings  rate  is  dropping  into  the  dan- 
ger zone.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
U.S.  savings  rate  has  been  far  below 
that  of  our  major  competitors  since  the 


1970's,  when  it  was  in  the  9-to-lO  per- 
cent range.  In  fact,  our  savings  rate  is 
currently  the  lowest  of  all  of  the  G-7 
countries.  In  1991,  Germany's  savings 
rate  was  4.3  times  ours  and  Japan's  was 
nearly  9  times  as  high. 

Why  is  too  low  a  savings  rate  bad  for 
the  economy?  Basically,  it  is  because  it 
raises  the  cost  of  capital,  forcing  the 
Government  and  businesses  to  pay 
more  for  the  use  of  money  and  putting 
the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage 
internationally.  The  cost  of  capital  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
businesses  and  on  the  creation  of  new 
jobs.  If  we  want  long-term  prosperity, 
Mr.  President,  we  need  to  address  the 
savings  rate. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  reverse  this 
downward  trend  in  the  savings  rate.  It 
will  encourage  Americans  to  save  more 
money.  By  allowing  individual  inves- 
tors to  exclude  the  first  $2,000  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  income,  an  investor  or 
potential  investor  will  find  that  cur- 
rently lackluster  CD  rates  will  become 
attractive.  Average  Americans,  leery  of 
the  stock  market  and  until  now 
unimpressed  with  the  after-tax  savings 
rates  at  financial  institutions,  will 
take  another  look  at  putting  their 
money  in  banks.  The  result  will  be 
more  capital  available  for  business  for- 
mation. 

This  dividend  and  Interest  income  ex- 
clusion in  the  bill  also  promotes  tax 
fairness,  Mr.  President.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  corporate  dividends  are  taxed 
twice — once  to  the  corporation  that 
earns  the  income,  and  again  to  the  in- 
dividual investor  when  that  income  is 
distributed.  This  is  not  fair  and  tends 
to  lead  investors  away  from  tradi- 
tional, dividend  paying  stocks.  The 
$2,000  exclusion  would  help  give  tax- 
payers some  relief  from  the  detrimen- 
tal effects  of  double  taxation. 

The  idea  of  excluding  interest  and 
dividend  income  for  investors  is  not 
new.  Until  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  re- 
pealed the  provision,  the  Tax  Code  al- 
lowed individuals  to  exclude  up  to  $200 
of  interest  and  dividend  income  annu- 
ally. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  young  people  to  learn  to 
work  and  save  their  money.  Our  cur- 
rent tax  law  does  just  the  opposite.  A 
young  person  who  is  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent on  his  or  her  parent's  tax  re- 
turn must  pay  tax  on  the  first  dollar  of 
interest  or  dividend  income  if  he  or  she 
has  as  little  as  $600  in  earned  income. 
Thus,  a  teenage  girl  with  a  paper  route 
who  earns  more  than  $600  is  taxed  from 
the  first  dollar  on  any  interest  that  she 
receives  from  putting  her  earnings  in 
the  bank  to  save  for  college.  What  kind 
of  incentive  to  work  and  save  is  this, 
Mr.  President?  We  should  be  teaching 
our  children  from  a  young  age  the  vir- 
tues of  work  and  saving  money  for  the 
future.  But,  instead,  our  tax  code  is 
teaching  people  to  avoid  taxes  by 
spending. 


The  Small  Investors  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1994  also  features  two  other  provi- 
sions to  encourage  individuals  to  in- 
vest in  a  growing  America.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  annual  exclusion  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  of  the  first  $50,000  of  an 
individual's  capital  gains  income.  The 
second  is  a  provision  to  index  capital 
assets  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  the 
taxation  of  capital  gains  has  been  long 
and  very  partisan.  Both  sides  of  the 
issue  have  repeatedly  stated  their  posi- 
tions and  cited  statistics  to  back  them 
up.  This  debate  has  mostly  focused  on 
three  points  of  disagreement — fairness, 
economic  benefit,  and  the  revenue  ef- 
fect of  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  capital 
gains.  I  would  like  to  address  each  of 
these  points. 

Opponents  of  a  lower  tax  on  capital 
gains  have  told  the  American  people 
that  such  a  change  would  be  a  huge  tax 
break  for  the  wealthy  in  our  nation,  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes.  They  have  pointed  to  studies 
that  purportedly  demonstrate  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
a  capital  gain  tax  reduction  will  be 
claimed  by  taxpayers  with  income  of 
more  than  $200,000  per  year.  Many  of 
the  statements  I  have  heard  that  are 
based  on  such  studies  are  downright 
misleading.  The  income  figures  used  in 
these  studies  are  comprised  of  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  taxpayer,  including 
the  capital  gain. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  An  el- 
derly couple  living  in  Cache  Valley, 
UT,  has  been  farming  on  land  they 
have  owned  for  40  years.  The  land  was 
purchased  for  $50,000  in  1950.  For  health 
reasons,  they  have  decided  to  sell  the 
farm  and  retire  to  St.  George,  a  city  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  with  a 
warmer  climate.  They  sell  the  farm  for 
$250,000.  This  couple  has  never  reported 
more  than  $35,000  of  gross  income  on 
their  tax  returns.  But  in  the  year  of 
the  sale,  they  report  more  than  $200,000 
of  gross  income.  Are  these  people 
among  the  very  wealthiest  income 
earners  in  our  nation?  Of  course  not. 
But  opponents  of  a  capital  gains  tax 
cut  would  say  that  this  family  is  ex- 
tremely wealthy.  In  reality,  this  one- 
time capital  gain  represents  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  the  urbanization  of  our 
country.  It  is  totally  misleading  to 
classify  this  couple  as  being  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  simply  because, 
for  this  one  year  only,  they  sold  their 
major  asset. 

A  far  more  accurate  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  gains  benefits 
would  include  only  recurring,  or  ordi- 
nary, income.  One  study  using  such 
methodology  shows  that  65  percent  of 
taxpayers  with  capital  gains  have  ordi- 
nary income  under  $50,000,  and  that 
over  25  percent  of  taxpayers  with  cap- 
ital gains  have  ordinary  income  of 
under  $20,000.  Moreover,  only  about  5 
percent  of  taxpayers  with  capital  gains 
have    incomes    above    $200,000.    These 
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studies  show  that  it  is  the  average 
American  who  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
paying  taxes  on  capital  gains.  I  will  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  studies  that  indi- 
cate that  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains  will  only  benefit  high  income 
taxpayers  are  misleading. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  ar- 
gument about  the  fairness  of  capital 
gain  taxation  is  the  so-called  lock  in 
effect.  This  effect  is  caused  by  inves- 
tors holding  on  to  their  capital  assets 
because  they  do  not  want  to  pay  what 
they  perceive  as  too  high  a  capital 
gains  tax  upon  the  sale,  by  holding  on 
to  the  asset  and  allowing  it  to  appre- 
ciate in  value,  rather  than  selling  it 
and  paying  the  tax,  many  Americans 
can  avoid  paying  the  capital  gains  tax. 
This  has  made  the  capital  gains  tax 
largely  a  voluntary  tax  for  many  afflu- 
ent Americans. 

Studies  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  show  that  it  is  the  wealthier  tax- 
payers who  are  holding  on  to  their  cap- 
ital assets  to  avoid  paying  the  tax.  One 
CBO  study  found  that  when  the  capital 
gains  tax  was  over  40  percent  in  the 
mid-1970's,  taxpayers  in  the  top  1  per- 
cent of  income  accounted  for  just  33 
percent  of  all  taxable  capital  gains. 
But  when  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
was  cut  to  20  percent  in  1981,  the  top  1 
percent  accounted  for  55  percent  of  all 
realized  capital  gains. 

Low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
more  often  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting  for  a  more  favorable  tax  rate 
in  order  to  sell  their  stock  holdings, 
small  business,  farm,  or  home.  These 
taxpayers  often  need  the  cash  imme- 
diately and  will  sell  and  pay  the  higher 
tax  while  their  rich  counterparts  wait 
until  the  tax  rate  drops. 

The  evidence  gathered  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  shows 
that  capital  gains  paid  by  the  wealthy 
have  declined.  In  1985,  Americans  with 
incomes  over  $500,000  per  year  paid  $12 
billion  in  capital  gains  taxes.  This 
amount  had  dropped  to  $10  billion  in 
1991,  adjusted  for  inflation,  confirming 
that  wealthier  taxpayers  are  holding 
on  to  their  assets. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ponents of  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on 
capital  gains  have  not  prevailed.  Those 
who  inaccurately  portray  an  incentive 
rate  on  capital  gains  as  a  tax  break  for 
the  wealthy  have  been  able  to  stop  leg- 
islation lowering  the  tax  from  going 
forward  in  the  Congress.  Therefore,  my 
proposal  offers  a  new  approach. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gain  income,  my  bill  starts 
from  the  bottom  up  by  helping  the 
lower  and  middle  income  investors 
first.  It  encourages  young  people  to 
start  savings  accounts.  It  encourages 
average  citizens  to  start  their  own 
businesses  and  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  invest  in  those  new  busi- 
nesses. It  encourages  everyone — young, 
old,  and  middle-aged,  urban  and  rural, 
newly  married  or  newly  retired— to  in- 
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vest  in  the  stock  market,  buy  some 
real  estate,  or  open  up  an  account  at 
the  local  bank. 

What  it  does  not  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
.unduly  reward  those  at  the  top  of  the 
income  spectrum.  The  very  wealthy 
will  get  the  same  exemption  for  capital 
gains  income  as  everyone  else — and  no 
more. 

Some  critics  of  this  proposal  may 
point  out  that  our  Tax  Code  already  of- 
fers incentives  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come individuals  to  save  and  invest. 
These  incentives  take  the  form  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  [IRAs]  and 
employer  sponsored  pension,  profit 
sharing,  and  401(k)  plans.  Most  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  do  not 
take  full  advantage  of  these  plans.  The 
major  reason  for  this  is  these  individ- 
uals are  hard  pressed  to  put  away 
money  in  long-term  savings  accounts 
when  they  know  there  are  significant 
penalties  for  withdrawing  it  before  re- 
tirement. 

My  bill  will  help  convince  these  indi- 
viduals that  they  should  begin  or  add 
to  their  savings  programs  now.  People 
who  automatically  spend  all  of  their 
discretionary  income  on  consumption 
will  be  encouraged  to  sock  some  of  it 
away  to  help  secure  their  family's  fu- 
ture without  having  to  worry  about 
putting  their  money  out  of  reach  for 
decades. 

By  excluding  the  first  $2,000  of  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  and  the  first 
$50,000  of  capital  gains  income,  my  bill 
offers  a  tremendous  incentive  to  lower- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.  Current 
laws  imposes  a  tax  rate  of  15  percent, 
28  percent,  or  even  higher  on  the  first 
dollar  of  investment  income.  Lowering 
this  rate  will  encourage  more  savings. 
Eliminating  it  for  all  but  the  wealthi- 
est taxpayers,  like  my  bill  does,  will  do 
even  more. 

My  bill  would  help  restore  tax  fair- 
ness in  two  ways,  Mr.  President.  First, 
by  excluding  the  first  $50,000  of  an  indi- 
vidual's capital  gain  income  from  tax- 
ation each  year,  wealthy  taxpayers 
would  be  much  less  hesitant  to  hold  on 
to  their  capital  assets.  This  would 
unlock  billions  of  dollars  of  assets  cur- 
rently frozen  in  place,  including  assets 
with  gains  of  more  than  $50,000,  which 
would  be  generally  taxable  at  the  28- 
percent  rate. 

Thus,  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  would 
be  the  only  ones  paying  the  capital 
gains  tax,  and  they  would  be  much  less 
hesitant  to  do  so.  Second,  by  indexing 
capital  assets  for  inflation,  my  bill  re- 
moves one  of  the  unfairest  features  of 
our  current  tax  system — the  taxing  of 
inflationary  gains. 

There  is  nothing  fair  about  having  to 
pay  tax  on  inflationary  gains.  The  tax 
on  inflationary  capital  gains  is  not  a 
tax  on  income  or  even  on  the  increase 
in  the  real  value  of  the  asset.  It  is 
purely  a  tax  on  capital  very  much  like 
the  property  tax,  but  only  assessed 
when  the  property  is  sold. 


Many  leading  economists  have  spo- 
ken out  in  favor  of  capital  gains  index- 
ing as  a  way  to  spur  economic  growth 
and  promote  fairness  in  the  Tax  Code. 
In  fact.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  week 
that  if  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  on  cap- 
ital gains  at  all,  they  should  be  levied 
only  on  profits  accrued  over  and  above 
the  underlying  inflation  rate. 

My  bill  would  help  achieve  these 
goals  and  make  more  capital  available 
by  indexing  prospectively  the  bases  of 
capital  assets  held  more  than  1  year. 
Thus,  assets  sold  after  this  year  would 
not  be  taxed  on  that  portion  of  the 
gain  due  solely  to  inflation  occurring 
after  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  taxation  of  capital  gains. 
One  the  most  basic  rules  of  economics 
is  that  you  get  less  of  whatever  it  is 
that  you  tax.  Thus,  a  tax  on  capital  is 
going  to  result  in  less  capital  avail- 
able. The  higher  the  tax,  the  less  cap- 
ital. If  you  lower  the  tax,  you  get 
more.  Capital  mobility  is  essential  to 
growth  and  job  creation  in  every  sector 
of  our  economy;  but,  the  current  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  promote  this  goal. 

Studies  show  that,  since  the  late 
1960's,  every  time  that  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  his  risen,  the  amount  of 
capital  gains  realized  by  taxpayers  has 
fallen.  Conversely,  every  time  that 
rates  have  fallen,  realizations  of  cap- 
ital gains  have  gone  up.  To  illustrate 
this,  consider  that  revenues  from  cap- 
ital gains  dropped  from  $41  billion  in 
1987  to  $26  billion  in  1991,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  top  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  went  from  20  percent  to  28  per- 
cent. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  real- 
ization effect.  First,  high  rates  of  cap- 
ital gains  taxation  creates  the  lock-in 
effect  I  discussed  earlier.  This  tends  to 
induce  holders  of  unrealized  capital 
gains,  especially  wealthier  ones,  to 
hang  on  to  their  assets  until  such  time 
that  a  more  favorable  tax  rate  is  avail- 
able. Since  the  recent  history  of  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rates  has  been  up  and 
down  and  up  again,  many  taxpayers 
feel  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore they  go  down  again. 

Second,  high  capital  gains  tax  rates 
depress  economic  activity.  This  is  be- 
cause a  high  capital  gains  tax  rate  acts 
as  an  artificial  impediment  to  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  capital.  An  investor  who 
might  want  to  invest  in  a  new  venture 
may  hesitate  to  do  so  because  he  or  she 
does  not  want  to  pay  the  high  tax  on 
realizing  the  gain  where  his  or  her  cap- 
ital is  now  located. 

In  addition,  that  investor  will  have  a 
higher  hesitancy  to  invest  in  a  risky 
venture  knowing  that  his  or  her  ulti- 
mate reward  may  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished because  of  the  high  capital  gains 
tax  rate.  These  factors  impede  iuves- 
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tors  from  moving  their  money  into 
other  ventures  that  may  offer  a  higher 
rate  of  return  and  contribute  more  to 
the  Nation's  GDP.  The  higher  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  the  greater  the  disincen- 
tive. Or,  to  say  it  the  other  way.  the 
greater  the  risk  of  the  investment,  the 
greater  the  profit  potential  has  to  be. 
The  capital  gains  tax  eats  into  the 
profit  potential. 

Opponents  of  a  reduction  in  the  tax- 
ation of  capital  gains  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  reduction  will  result  in 
economic  benefit  to  the  Nation  com- 
mensurate to  the  loss  of  revenue.  Our 
recent  history  with  changing  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rates  suggests  otherwise. 

Investing  in  capital  assets  is  a  form 
of  saving.  Capital  gains  are  the  rewards 
investors  receive  for  the  risks  of  their 
investment.  Taxing  those  capital  gains 
creates  a  bias  against  saving  and  to- 
ward consumption.  This,  of  course,  dis- 
courages saving  and  encourages  con- 
sumption. This  trend  is  the  pathway  to 
disaster.  Things  may  look  fine  today: 
but,  a  decade  from  now,  we  will  be  pay- 
ing the  price  for  our  failure  to  save. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  Mr. 
President,  increasing  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings rate  reduces  the  cost  of  capital. 
This  leads  to  a  greater  amount  of  cap- 
ital available  for  the  formation  of  new 
ventures.  New  ventures  lead  to  new 
jobs,  and  new  jobs  generate  new  reve- 
nues. 

When  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
jumped  from  20  percent  to  28  percent  in 
1987,  a  terrible  thing  happened.  Seed 
capital  for  new  businesses  began  to  dry 
up.  Between  1986  and  1991,  venture  cap- 
ital financing  of  small  businesses  fell 
from  $4.2  billion  to  $1.4  billion.  In  1986, 
1,512  firms  received  venture  capital  fi- 
nancing. By  1991,  that  number  was 
down  to  792. 

It  is  clear  that  the  willingness  of  in- 
vestors to  take  risks  on  new  ventures 
is  tied  to  the  tax  on  capital  gains.  We 
must  never  forget,  Mr.  President,  new 
businesses  create  new  jobs.  And  capital 
creates  new  businesses. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  major  trading 
partners  tax  capital  gains  more  lightly 
than  we  do.  Over  50  nations  do  not  tax 
capital  gains  at  all.  These  nations  gen- 
erally enjoy  a  significantly  higher  sav- 
ings rate  than  does  the  United  States. 
By  reducing  the  disincentive  to  saving, 
these  nations  find  that  capital  is  more 
readily  available.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
are  we  not  being  shortsighted  by  en- 
couraging consumption  rather  than 
saving? 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  [JCT] 
will  likely  score  this  bill  as  a  major 
revenue  loser.  I  have  requested  an  esti- 
mate but,  as  of  today,  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived it.  However,  I  do  not  want  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  estimate. 

Unfortunately,  this  body  has  allowed 
the  estimation  of  the  revenue  effect  of 
a  capital  gains  tax  reduction  to  stand 


in  the  way  of  taking  action  that  would 
have  greatly  benefited  our  economy.  In 
1989,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
passed  a  capital  gains  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion. Action  in  the  Senate,  however, 
was  blocked  by  a  filibuster.  Opponents 
of  the  measure  cited  CBO  revenue  esti- 
mates that  predicted  losses  of  about  $11 
billion  over  5  years.  This  estimate  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  debate. 

Actual  tax  collection  data  since  1989, 
however,  shows  us  how  inaccurate  CBO 
and  JCT  predictions  have  proven  to  be. 
In  January  1990,  the  CBO  estimated 
capital  gains  realizations  to  be  $269  bil- 
lion for  1991.  JCT  had  earlier  predicted 
that  1991  capital  gains  realizations 
would  be  $285  billion.  The  actual 
amount  of  capital  gains  realized  was 
only  $108  billion.  Both  estimates  were 
off  by  more  than  $150  billion. 

How  could  these  estimates  be  so  out 
of  whack,  Mr.  President?  The  answer  is 
quite  simple.  The  estimates  did  not 
take  into  account  the  full  effect  that 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate  has  on  indi- 
viduals and  on  the  economy.  When  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  was  increased, 
the  sensitivity  of  investors  to  the  high- 
er rate  was  clearly  misjudged.  They 
held  on  to  their  assets  and  economic 
growth  was  far  less  that  it  would  have 
been  had  they  sold  them. 

Likewise,  the  methodology  employed 
in  estimating  the  revenue  effects  of  a 
lower  tax  on  capital  gains  is  inaccurate 
because  it  only  considers  the  unlocking 
effect  produced  when  investors  are  in- 
duced to  sell  their  assets  because  of  the 
lower  tax. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  factors 
that  would  increase  revenue  to  the 
Government  if  the  capital  gains  tax 
were  lowered,  yet  are  not  considered  in 
estimates  of  the  revenue  effect.  One  is 
referred  to  by  economists  as  the  valu- 
ation effect.  Because  all  capital  assets 
obtain  their  value  from  the  income 
they  generate,  the  valuation  effect  in- 
creases the  value  of  all  capital  assets 
when  the  tax  rate  is  reduced.  This  is 
only  common  sense,  Mr.  President.  By 
decreasing  the  tax  rate,  the  net  gain  to 
the  investor  is  increased.  Increasing 
the  potential  net  gain  from  an  asset  is 
going  to  increase  that  asset's  value, 
which,  in  turn,  increases  the  sales  price 
and  the  amount  of  capital  gains  that 
are  realized. 

The  second  effect  that  will  increase 
revenue  from  a  capital  gains  tax  reduc- 
tion is  the  "base  broadening"  that 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  economic  activity  that  comes  from 
more  accessible  and  cheaper  capital. 
This  economic  activity  will  lead  to 
more  jobs,  and  more  jobs  will  lead  to 
higher  revenues. 

Can  I  guarantee  that  these  economic 
effects  will  bring  in  enough  extra  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury  to  offset  the  reve- 
nue lost  by  my  bill's  provisions?  Of 
course  not,  Mr.  President.  No  one  can 
be  certain  in  predicting  the  revenue  ef- 
fect of  tax  bills— not  even  CBO  or  JCT. 


The  history  of  the  economic  effects 
of  capital  gains  tax  rate  changes  sug- 
gests that  lowering  the  tax  on  capital 
gains  increases  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  opposite  certainly  seems  to  be 
true — the  evidence  indicates  that  rais- 
ing the  tax  rate  results  in  lower  reve- 
nue. In  1990.  the  Treasury  took  in  10 
percent  less  revenue  at  the  28  percent 
capital  gains  rate  than  it  did  in  1985  at 
the  20  percent  rate.  In  1991,  the  Govern- 
ment collected  22  percent  less  from  the 
capital  gains  tax  than  it  did  in  1985. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  estimated 
$8  trillion  of  unrealized  capital  gains  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  most  part, 
taxpayers  can  choose  when  they  want 
to  unleash  this  tremendous  amount  of 
capital.  Our  tax  policies  are  obviously 
holding  them  back,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  economy.  Let  us  find  a  way  to  har- 
ness these  resources  and  reap  the  bene- 
fits. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  bill.  I  believe  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  setting 
this  Nation  on  a  path  of  solid  economic 
growth.  It  would  increase  our  savings 
rate,  make  capital  much  more  readily 
available  and  cheaper,  and  lead  to  job 
creation.  Moreover,  it  would  promote 
fairness  in  our  tax  code  and  allow 
small  investors  keep  more  of  what  they 
have  saved. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
Congress  stopped  treating  these  capital 
assets  as  a  cash  cow  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  gains  on  the  savings  and  in- 
vestments of  all  Americans  are  theirs — 
derived  from  their  own  risks.  It  is  time 
we  stopped  penalizing  people  for  mak- 
ing prudent  savings  and  investment  de- 
cisions. It  is  time  we  stopped  penaliz- 
ing them  for  thinking  ahead— for  put- 
ting away  money  for  retirement,  col- 
lege, buying  a  home,  or  unexpected 
family  emergencies.  It  is  time  for  the 
Government  to  recognize  that  saving 
and  investment  is  critical  for  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  time  for  the  Government  to 
help  resurrect  that  important  virtue  of 
saving  and  investing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Small  Inves- 
tors Tax  Relief  Act  of  1994  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  els  follows: 

S.  1829 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  1986 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Small  Investors  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  1986  CODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


SEC.  2.  EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDEND  INCOME  FROM  TA3C. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  amounts  specifically 
excluded  from  pross  Income)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  115  the  following  new 
section: 
"SEC.   lie.  PARTIAL  EXCLUSION  OF  DIVIDENDS 

AND  INTEREST  RECEIVED  BY  INDI- 

VIDUAl^ 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 
Gross  income  does  not  include  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  received  during  the  taxable  year  by 
an  individual  as — 

"(1)  dividends  from  domestic  corporations, 
or 

"(2)  interest. 

"(b)  LiMrrATiONs.— 

"(1)  Maximum  amount.— The  aggregate 
amount  excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $2,000 
(S4.000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return). 

"(2)  Certain  dividends  excluded.— Sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  dividend 
from  a  corporation  which,  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  corporation  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution is  made,  or  for  the  next  preceding 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation,  is  a  corpora- 
tion exempt  from  tax  under  section  501  (re- 
lating to  certain  charitable,  etc..  organiza- 
tion) or  section  521  (relating  to  farmers'  co- 
operative associations). 

"(3)  Indexing  for  inflation.— In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1995— 

"(A)  the  $2,000  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  $2,000.  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  under 
section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  begins,  except  that  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '1994'  for  ■1992".  and 

"(B)  the  $4,000  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  taxable  year. 
If  the  dollar  amount  determined  after  the  in- 
crease under  subparagraph  (A)  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $100.  such  dollar  amount  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lowest  multiple  of  $100. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Distributions  from  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  distributions  by— 

"(A)  regulated  investment  companies  to 
the  extent  provided  in  section  854(c).  and 

"(B)  real  estate  Investment  trusts  to  the 
extent  provided  In  section  857(c). 

"(2)  Distributions  by  a  trust.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  properly  allocable  to  a 
beneficiary  under  section  652  or  662  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  by  the  bene- 
ficiary ratably  on  the  same  date  that  the 
dividends  and  interest  were  received  by  the 
estate  or  trust. 

"(3)  Certain  nonresident  aliens  ineli- 
gible FOR  exclusion.— In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only— 

"(A)  in  determining  the  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  871(b)(1) 
and  only  in  respect  of  dividends  and  interest 
which  are  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  in  determining  the  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  877(b)." 

(b)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 


ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  115  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  116.  Partial  exclusion  of  dividends  and 
interest  received  by  individ- 
uals." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  265(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  or  to  purchase  or 
carry  obligations  or  shares,  or  to  make  de- 
posits, to  the  extent  the  interest  thereon  is 
excludable  from  gross  income  under  section 
116". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  584  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"The  proportionate  share  of  each  participant 
in  the  amount  of  dividends  or  interest  re- 
ceived by  the  common  trust  fund  and  to 
which  section  116  applies  shall  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  such  section  as  having  been 
received  by  such  participant." 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  643  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Dividends  or  interest.— There  shall 
be  included  the  amount  of  any  dividends  or 
interest  excluded  from  gross  income  pursu- 
ant to  section  116." 

(5)  Section  854  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Treatment  Under  Section  116.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
116.  in  the  case  of  any  dividend  (other  than  a 
dividend  described  in  subsection  (a))  received 
from  a  regulated  investment  comjjany  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  852  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  it  paid  the  dividend— 

"(A)  the  entire  amount  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  if  the  aggre- 
gate dividends  and  interest  received  by  such 
company  during  the  taxable  year  equal  or 
exceed  75  percent  of  its  gross  Income,  or 

"(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply,  a 
portion  of  such  dividend  shall  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  (and  a  portion  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  interest)  based  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  company's  gross  income  which 
consists  of  aggregate  dividends  or  aggregate 
interest,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  gross 
Income  and  aggregate  interest  received  shall 
each  be  reduced  by  so  much  of  the  deduction 
allowable  by  section  163  for  the  taxable  year 
as  does  not  exceed  aggregate  interest  re- 
ceived for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Notice  to  shareholders.— The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  regulated 
investment  company  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of 
the  exclusion  under  section  116  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  so  designated  by  the  com- 
pany in  a  written  notice  to  its  shareholders 
mailed  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  close 
of  its  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  term  'gross  income"  does  not  in- 
clude gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  stock  or  securities,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'aggregate  dividends  re- 
ceived' includes  only  dividends  received  from 
domestic  corporations  other  than  dividends 
described  in  section  116(b)(2). 
In  determining  the  amount  of  any  dividend 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  rules 
provided  In  section  116(0(1)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain distributions)  shall  apply." 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  857  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  llmrtations  applicable  to  dividends 
Received  From  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trusts.— 


"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
116  (relating  to  an  exclusion  for  dividends 
and  interest  received  by  individuals)  and  sec- 
tion 243  (relating  to  deductions  for  dividends 
received  by  corporations),  a  dividend  re- 
ceived from  a  real  estate  investment  trust 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  dividend. 

"(2)  Treatment  as  interest.— In  the  case 
of  a  dividend  (other  than  a  capital  gain  divi- 
dend, as  denned  in  subsection  (b)(3)(C))  re- 
ceived from  a  real  estate  investment  trust 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  paid  the  divi- 
dend— 

"(A)  such  dividend  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest if  the  aggregate  interest  received  by 
the  real  estate  investment  trust  for  the  tax- 
able year  equals  or  exceeds  75  percent  of  its 
gross  Income,  or 

"(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
the  portion  of  such  dividend  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  dividend  as 
the  aggregate  interest  received  bears  to 
gross  income  shall  be  treated  as  interest. 

"(3)  Adjustments  to  gross  income  and  ag- 
gregate interest  received.— For  purposes 
of  para^aph  (2) — 

"(A)  gross  Income  does  not  include  the  net 
capital  gain. 

"(B)  gross  income  and  aggregate  interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much  of 
the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163  for 
the  taxable  year  (other  than  for  Interest  on 
mortgages  on  real  property  owned  by  the 
real  estate  investment  trust)  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed aggregate  interest  received  by  the  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(C)  gross  income  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (4). 
(5).  and  (6)  of  section  857(b). 

"(4)  Notice  to  shareholders —The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  real  estate 
investment  trust  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  as  Interest  for  purposes  of  the  exclu- 
sion under  section  116  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  so  designated  by  the  trust  in  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  its  shareholders  mailed  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  after  December  31.  1994, 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  3.  INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  DETERMINING  GAIN  OR 
LOSS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  U  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  general 
application)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1021  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  1022.  INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
OR  LOSS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis  substituted  for  ad- 
justed basis.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  if  an  indexed  asset  which  has  been 
held  for  more  than  1  year  Is  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  then,  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  Indexed  basis  of  the  asset  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  its  adjusted  basis. 

"(2)  Exception  for  depreciation,  etc.— 
The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  Indexed  Asset.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'indexed  asset'  means— 

"(A)  stock  in  a  corporation. 

"(B)  tangible  property  (or  any  interest 
therein),  which  is  a  capital  asset  or  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  1231(b)).  and 
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"(C)  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer (within  the  meaning-  of  section  1034). 

"(2)  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  EXCLUDED.— For 

purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'Indexed 
asset'  does  not  include — 

"(A)  CREDITOR'S  INTEREST.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  In  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest. 

"(B)  Options.— Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  property. 

"(C)  Net  lease  property.- In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (h)(1)). 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.— Stock 
which  Is  preferred  as  to  dividends  and  does 
not  participate  in  corporate  growth  to  any 
significant  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  certain  corporations.— 
Stock  In— 

"(1)  an  S  corporation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1361), 

"(11)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  542).  and 

"(ill)  a  foreign  corporation. 

"(3)  Exception  for  stock  in  foreign  cor- 
poration WHICH  is  regularly  TRADED  ON  NA- 
TIONAL OR  REGIONAL   EXCHANGE.— Clause   (ill) 

of  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock 
in  a  foreign  corporation  the  stock  of  which  Is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  domestic 
regional  exchange  for  which  quotations  are 
published  on  a  regular  basis  other  than— 

"(A)  stock  of  a  foreign  Investment  com- 
pany (within  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  Indexed  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis.— The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is — 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  ratio.— The  ap- 
plicable inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  asset  was 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or,  in  the  case  of 
an  asset  acquired  before  1995.  the  CPI  for 
1993). 

The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any  asset 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

"(3)  CPI.— The  CPI  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  determined  under  section  1(f)(4). 

"(4)  Secretary  to  publish  tables.— The 
SecreUry  shall  publish  tables  specifying  the 
applicable  Inflation  ratio  for  each  calendar 
year. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  separate  asset.- In 
the  case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset: 

"(A)  A  substantial  improvement  to  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  capital. 

"(C)  Any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Assets  which  are  not  indexed  assets 
throughout  holding  period.— 

"(A)  Ln  general.— The  applicable  inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 


endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  Indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  Indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  Identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially identical  property  is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
■noNS.- A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
in  a  corporation  which  Is  not  a  dividend  shall 
be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
loss.— To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  Increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  section  1231(a)(2) 
applies  or  an  ordinary  loss  to  which  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  applies,  such 
provision  shall  not  apply.  The  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  long-term  capital  loss 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary loss  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies. 

"(5)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 

BEEN   prior  application  OF  SUBSECTION  (axi) 

WITH  respect  to  THE  TAXPAYER.— If  there  has 
been  a  prior  application  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
to  an  asset  while  such  asset  was  held  by  the 
taxpayer,  the  date  of  acquisition  of  such 
asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most  recent  such 
prior  application. 

"(6)  Collapsible  corporations.— The  ap- 
plication of  section  341(a)  (relating  to  col- 
lapsible corporations)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Certain  Conduit  Entities.- 

"(1)  Regulated  investment  companies; 
real  estate  investment  trusts;  common 
trust  funds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Stock  in  a  qualified  in- 
vestment entity  shall  be  an  indexed  asset  for 
any  calendar  month  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  held  by  such 
entity  at  the  close  of  such  month  which  are 
Indexed  assets  bears  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at  the  close  of 
such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  90  percent  or  more.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  100  percent. 

•(C)  Ratio  of  lo  percent  or  less.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  less,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 
estate  investment  trusts.— Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  its  assets  more  fre- 
quently than  once  each  36  months  (except 
where  such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar 
month  for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall 
be  the  trustee's  good  faith  judgment  as  to 
such  valuation. 

"(E)  Qualified  investment  entity.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied investment  entity'  means— 

"(i)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851). 

"(li)  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  856),  and 

"(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.— In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  at  the  partnership  level  shall  be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 


"(3)  Subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion, the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  level  shall  be  passed  through 
to  the  shareholders. 

"(f)  Dispositions  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  transferee  is  a  substituted 
basis. 

"(2)  Related  persons  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 
sons' means — 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  267(b),  and 

■•(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 

"(g)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  Ad- 
justment OR  Depreciation  Allowance.— If 
any  person  transfers  cash,  debt,  or  any  other 
property  to  another  person  and  the  principal 
purpose  of  such  transfer  is— 

"(1)  to  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  to  increase  (by  reason  of  an  adjust- 
ment under  subsection  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  or  amortization, 
the  Secretary  may  disallow  part  or  all  of 
such  adjustment  or  increase. 

••(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

•'(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.— The 
term  •net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

'•(A)  the  term  of  the  lease  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property,  and 

•'(B)  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum  of 
the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  to  the  lessor  solely  by 
reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents  and 
reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property)  is  15  percent  or  less  of  the  rental 
income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2)  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
TRUST  fund.— The  term  •stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion' includes  any  interest  in  a  common 
trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section  584(a)). 

"(i)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  adjustment  To  Apply  for  Purposes 
OF  Determining  Earnings  and  Profits.— 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  312  (relating  to  ef- 
fect on  earnings  and  profits  of  gain  or  loss 
and  of  receipt  of  tax-free  distributions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(3)  Effect  on  earnings  and  profits  of 
indexed  basis.— 

"For  substitution  of  indexed  basis  for  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  case  of  the  disposition  of 
certain  asseU  after  December  31,  1994,  see 
section  1022(a)(1).'' 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  such 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1021  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gain  or 
loss." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions after  December  31.  1994. 

SEC.  4.  REDUCTION  IN  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  I  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treatment  of  caplUl 
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gains)   is   amended   by   adding   at   the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  ia03.  CAPITAL  GAINS  DEDUCTION  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  an- 
nual capital  gains  deduction  (If  any)  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b). 

•'(b)  Annual  CAPrrAL  Gains  Deduction.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  annual  capital  gains  deduc- 
tion determined  under  this  subsection  Is  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  $50,000  ($100,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return). 

"(2)  Coordination  wpph  exclusion  for  gain 
from  small  business  stock.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)(A).  net  capital  gain  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  any  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  qualified  small  busi- 
ness stock  (as  defined  In  section  1202(c))  held 
for  more  than  5  years. 

••(3)  Certain  individuals  not  eugible.— 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction 
under  section  151  is  allowable  to  another  tax- 
payer for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  individual's  taxable 
year  begins. 

"(4)  ANNUAL  deduction  NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR 

SALES  TO  RELATED  PERSONS.— The  amount  of 
the  net  capital  gain  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  determined 
by  not  taking  into  account  gains  and  losses 
from  sales  and  exchanges  to  any  related  per- 
son (as  defined  in  section  267(f)). 

"(5)  Indexing  for  inflation.— In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1995— 

"(A)  the  $50,000  amount  under  paragraph 
(1){B)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  $50,000.  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  under 
section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  begins,  except  that  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '1994'  for  •1992',  and 

'•(B)  the  $100,000  amount  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  increased  to  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  the  taxable  year. 
If  the  dollar  amount  determined  after  the  in- 
crease under  this  paragraph  is  not  a  multiple 
of  $1,000,  such  dollar  amount  shall  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  lowest  multiple  of  $1,000. 

••(c)  Section  Not  To  apply  to  Estates  or 
Trusts. — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  to  an  estate  or  trust. 

••(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Deduction  available  only  for  sales 

or  exchanges  after  DECEMBER  31.  1994.— The 

amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  de- 
termined by  only  Uking  into  account  gains 
and  losses  from  sales  and  exchanges  after  De- 
cember 31,  1994. 

••(2)  Special  rule  for  pass-thru  enti- 
ties.— 

••(A)  In  general.— In  applying  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  pass-thru  entity,  the  de- 
termination of  when  the  sale  or  exchange  oc- 
curs shall  be  made  at  the  entity  level. 

••(B)  Pass-thru  entht  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "pass- 
thru  entity"  means— 

"(1)  a  regulated  Investment  company, 

"(11)  a  real  estate  Investment  trust, 

"(ill)  an  S  corporation, 

"(iv)  a  partnership. 


"(V)  an  estate  or  trust,  and 
"(vi)  a  common  trust  fund." 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  62  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(16)  Capital  gains  deduction.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1203." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  172(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ••and  the  deduction  provided 
by  section  1203"  after  "1202". 

(3)(A)  Section  220  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erence) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■^EC.  220.  CROSS  REFERENCES. 

"(1)  For  deduction  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  1203. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  •'reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  220  and  inserting  ••references". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "1203,"  after  ••1202,". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  ••or 
1203  "  after  "1202". 

(c)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1203.  Capital  gains  deduction  for  indi- 
viduals." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  December  31.  1994,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

Small  Investors  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1994— 
Summary 
what  it  does 
The  Small  Investors  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1994 
(SITRA)  has  three  provisions: 

(1)  Exempts  the  first  $2,000  of  an  Individ- 
ual's interest  and  dividend  income,  annually. 
This  threshold  would  be  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. Would  be  effective  for  Income  received 
after  December  31,  1994. 

(2)  Exempts  the  first  $50,000  of  an  individ- 
ual's capital  gains  income,  annually.  This 
threshold  would  be  indexed  for  inflation. 
Would  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  De- 
cember 31,  1994. 

(3)  Indexes  capital  assets  to  avoid  taxation 
on  inflationary  gains.  This  would  remove  the 
current  law's  unfair  taxation  of  Illusory 
gains  for  assets  held  for  more  than  one  year. 
Would  apply  on  a  prospective  basis  from 
1993's  index  on  to  assets  sold  or  exchanged 
after  December  31,  1994.  Thus,  gains  Incurred 
before  1993  on  assets  owned  before  then 
would  not  be  indexed. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  GOALS? 

The  bill  will  encourage  Americans  to  in- 
vest more.  Our  national  savings  rate  is  drop- 
ping to  dangerously  low  levels.  The  long- 
term  prosperity  of  our  economy  depends  on 
the  availability  of  low  cost  capital  for  busi- 
ness formation  and  job  creation. 

The  bill  promotes  tax  fairness  by  partially 
alleviating  the  double  taxation  of  dividends. 

The  bill  teaches  young  people  the  value  of 
work  and  savings  by  removing  the  current 
law's  bias  against  young  workers'  savings. 

The  bill  would  stimulate  the  economy  and 
spur  job  creation  by  encouraging  Investors 
to  sell  capital  assets  and  invest  in  new  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  create  new  jobs. 

The  bill  would  make  the  United  States 
more  competitive  Internationally  by  lower- 
ing our  capital  gains  tax  rate  closer  to  the 
rates  of  our  major  trading  partners. 


economic  FACTORS 

In  the  1970s,  our  savings  rate  was  In  the  9 
to  10  percent  range.  By  1992,  It  had  dropped 
to  5.2  percent.  As  of  November  of  last  year, 
it  was  down  to  around  4  percent,  a  level 
many  economists  believe  is  in  the  danger 
zone.  All  of  our  major  trading  partners  have 
savings  rates  significantly  higher  than  ours. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department,  65 
percent  of  taxpayers  with  capital  gains  have 
ordinary  income  under  $50,000  and  over  25 
percent  have  ordinary  income  under  $20,000. 
Only  about  5  percent  of  taxpayers  with  cap- 
ital gains  have  incomes  above  $200,000.  The 
benefits  of  this  bill  are  targeted  to  taxpayers 
in  the  lower  and  middle  income  classes. 

The  current  high  tax  on  capital  gains  en- 
courages wealthy  taxpayers  to  hold  on  to  as- 
sets with  unrealized  gains.  When  the  capital 
gains  rate  was  over  40  percent  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  taxpayers  in  the  top  1%  of  income  ac- 
counted for  just  33  percent  of  all  taxable  cap- 
ital gains.  When  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
was  cut  to  20%  in  1981.  the  top  1%  accounted 
for  55%  of  all  realized  capital  gains. 

In  1985.  Americans  with  incomes  over 
$500,000  per  year  paid  $12  billion  in  capital 
gains  taxes.  This  amount  had  dropped  to  $10 
billion  in  1991.  adjusted  for  inflation. 

When  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  jumped 
from  20  percent  to  28  percent  in  1967.  seed 
capital  for  new  businesses  began  to  dry  up. 
Between  1986  and  1991.  venture  capital  fi- 
nancing of  small  businesses  fell  from  $4.2  bil- 
lion to  $1.4  billion. 

There  is  an  estimated  $8  trillion  of  unreal- 
ized capital  in  the  United  States.  Taxpayers 
can  generally  choose  when  they  want  to 
unleash  this  tremendous  amount  of  capital. 
Our  tax  policies  are  holding  them  back,  to 
the  detriment  of  economic  growth  and  job 
creation. 

WHAT  about  revenue? 

We  have  requested,  but  not  received,  an  es- 
timate on  the  revenue  effect  of  this  bill  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  (JCT).  It 
will  likely  be  scored  as  a  revenue  loser.  JCT 
estimates,  however,  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  entire  macroeconomic  effect  of  lowering 
the  effective  tax  on  capital  gains.  By 
unlocking  billions  of  frozen  assets,  this  pro- 
posal will  lower  the  costs  of  capital  and 
make  it  much  more  readily  available.  The 
increased  economic  activity  resulting  from 
this  will  certainly  broaden  the  tax  base  and 
increase  revenues.  At  a  minimum,  this  ••feed- 
back effect"'  will  partially,  if  not  fully,  offset 
revenue  losses. 


By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mrs. 

Boxer.     Mr.     McyNiHAN,     Mr. 

Pell,    Mr.    Kerry,    and    Mr. 

LEVIN): 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding 
for  the  small  business  defense  conver- 
sion program  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  DEFENSE  CONVERSION 
GUARANTEED  LOAN  ACT  OF  1994 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may,  today  I  rise  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion along  with  Senators  Inouye, 
BUMPERS,  Boxer.  Moynihan,  Pell, 
Kerry,  and  Levin  to  expand  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  loan  guaran- 
tee program  and  to  target  loans  to 
businesses  and  individuals  adversely 
impacted  by  base  closure  and  defense 
downsizing.  This  bill  would  take  $100 
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million  from  the  President's  proposed 
$20  billion  defense  conversion  program 
to  fund  a  targeted  small  business  loan 
guarantee  program.  This  would  lever- 
age nearly  $4  billion  in  private  sector 
loans,  and  it  would  create  or  maintain 
400,000  jobs,  according  to  estimates  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  essence,  this  program  would  link 
the  most  dynamic  job  creation  segment 
of  the  economy,  small  businesses,  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
needs:  defense  conversion.  But  best  of 
all,  no  new  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
needed  to  administer  this  program. 

In  my  view,  the  7(a)  program  is  one 
of  the  best  Federal  programs  available, 
and  yet  it  has  run  out  of  money  In  3  of 
the  last  5  years. 

Reductions  in  defense  spending  in  the 
last  2  years  have  cost  my  State,  Cali- 
fornia, 250,000  jobs.  By  1998,  estimates 
Indicate  that  650,000  jobs  will  be  lost  in 
the  State  as  a  result  of  defense 
downsizing. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  morning  Jan- 
uary's unemployment  statistics  were 
released,  and  they  were  amazing  to  me. 
California's  unemployment  rate  soared 
to  10.1  percent,  nearly  3Vi  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  6.7  i)ercent.  Because  the  unem- 
ployment survey  has  been  revised,  we 
expected  a  small  jump  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  about  a  half  of  a  per- 
centage point.  But  for  California,  the 
unemployment  rate  jumped  1.4  percent- 
age points,  compared  to  just  three- 
tenths  of  a  percent  for  the  Nation.  So 
the  rate  jumped  triple  what  was  ex- 
pected by  the  adjustment  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  accounting  survey. 

The  double-digit  unemployment  rate 
means  that  over  1.5  million  Califor- 
nians  continue  to  seek,  and  are  unable 
to  find  work.  200,000  more  men  and 
women  are  out  of  work  this  month 
than  last  month.  So  these  figures  indi- 
cate that  California  is  clearly  not  pro- 
ducing enough  jobs. 

I  believe  that  this  small  business 
loan  program  can  make  a  significant 
difference.  Since  1990,  nearly  40  percent 
of  all  job  loss  in  the  Nation  occurred  in 
California.  Forty  percent  in  one  State 
alone — California.  And  one  in  every 
five  jobs  lost  in  the  entire  United 
States  were  lost  in  six  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties. 

Without  question,  this  Nation  must 
provide  workers  and  students  with  bet- 
ter education  and  workers  with  job  re- 
training to  enable  them  to  adjust  to 
this  new  post-cold  war  economy.  But 
all  of  the  training  in  the  world  means 
nothing  unless  there  is  a  job  available 
after  they  complete  the  training.  This 
Is  where  I  think  all  the  talk  of  retrain- 
ing falls  on  deaf  ears,  especially  in  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union. 

The  best  way  to  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  caused  by  defense 
downsizing  is  to  target  programs  to  the 
areas  most  in  need.  It  is  the  areas  of 
defense  downsizing  and  base  closures 


where  access  to  capital  for  small  busi- 
nesses is  particularly  limited.  Bankers 
are  constrained  by  regulations  and  by 
economic  uncertainty  from  making 
loans  to  the  very  communities  that 
need  the  capital  the  most. 

One  executive  from  Orange  County, 
CA,  wrote  to  me  saying  this: 

With  the  closure  of  our  two  Marine  bases 
and  the  cutback  in  defense  spending,  our 
area  has  been  negatively  impacted.  An  in- 
crease in  the  SBA  7(a)  Loan  Program  is 
greatly  needed  and  can  be  a  strong  vehicle  to 
allow  small  business  in  our  area  to  retrofit 
their  operations  to  nondefense  related  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  estimated  that  85  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  created  are  generated  through  small 
businesses.  Thus  increased  funding  for  the 
7(a)  Program  would  stimulate  the  economy 
and  lead  to  the  needed  job  growth  in  our 
State. 

Another  executive  from  California 
wrote: 

Southern  California  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  recession  and  deeply  depressed  real  es- 
tate market.  Defense  conversion  and  the  an- 
nounced base  closures  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time,  economically  and  psycho- 
logically. While  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  shown  some  improvement,  our  situa- 
tion has  worsened. 

And  these  figures  bear  that  out. 

Expanded  SBA  funding  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  small  business  alive  now  and 
for  the  next  several,  troubled  years. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  effec- 
tively targets  defense  conversion  funds 
to  those  communities  that  have  been 
adversely  impacted.  It  will  not  only 
stimulate  small  business  expansion, 
but  it  will  also  result  in  good,  long- 
term  investments. 

Of  all  the  defense  programs  available, 
small  business  loans  provide  the  best 
bang  for  the  buck. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program 
would  create  or  maintain  each  job  at 
an  average  of  just  $250.  Tell  me  one 
program  that  matches  that. 

No  program  of  which  I  am  aware  can 
claim  these  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  inmiediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Defense  Conversion  Guaranteed  Loan 
Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  631  note)  is  amended)— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1),  as  added  by  section 
405(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Credit  and  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Enhancement  Act  of  1992— 

(A)  by  striking  "(1)  There"  and  inserting 
'(3)  There"  and  indenting  appropriately;  and 
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(B)  by  striking  "subsection  (k)",  and  in- 
serting "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k),  as 
added  by  section  405(3)  of  the  Small  Business 
Credit  and  Business  Opportunity  Act  of  1992, 
as  subsection  (1); 

(3)  in  subsection  (1),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
inserting  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  not  more  than  $4,000,000,000  in  loans  on 
a  guaranteed  basis,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7(a)(21),  such  amount  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (n)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(n)  There"  and  inserting 
"(3)  There"  and  indenting  appropriately;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subsection  (m)"  and  in- 
serting "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (m).  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (1),  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  not  more  than  $4,000,000,000  in  loans  on 
a  guaranteed  basis,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7(a)(21),  such  amount  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."; 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsection  (o)  as  sub- 
section (n);  and 

(7)  in  subsection  (p>— 

(A)  by  striking  "(p)  There"  and  inserting 
"(2)  There",  and  Indenting  appropriately; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "subsection  (o)"  and  insert- 
ing "paragraph  (1)". 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  CLARIFICATION. 

Section  7(a)(21)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a)(21)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "under  the"  and  inserting  "on  a 
guaranteed  basis  under  the". 

SEC.  4.  REACHING  ADDITIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS. 

Section  7(a)(21)(A)(i)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a)(21)(A)(i)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclause  (I),  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subclause  (II).  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(III)  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  small  business  concern  due  to  an 
overall  reduction  in  economic  activity  with- 
in the  community  from  which  such  small 
business  concern  derives  revenues,  if  such  re- 
duction in  economic  activity  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  factors  described  in  subclause  (I) 
or  (II);  or". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1359,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  require  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  food  stamp  coupons. 

S.  1447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DURENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1447,  a  bill  to  modify  the  disclosures 
required  in  radio  advertisements  for 
consumer  leases,  loans,  and  savings  ac- 
counts. 

S.  1504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  1504,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  establish  an  En- 
vironmental Employment  Transition 
Assistance  Program  [EETAP],  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HATFIELD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1505,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  to  enhance  the  management  of 
Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1646,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  food 
stamp  fraud  and  improve  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1681,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
allow  certain  privately  owned  public 
treatment  works  to  be  treated  as  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LUGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1703,  a  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Piscataway  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1728 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1728,  a  bill  to  provide 
regulatory  capital  guidelines  for  treat- 
ment of  real  estate  assets  sold  with 
limited  recourse  by  depository  institu- 
tions. 

S.  1789 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Murray]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1789,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  use  of  funds  under  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  for  seismic  retrofit  of  bridges, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1816.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  protect  against 
trafficking  in  food  instruments  and 
other  frauds  in  connection  with  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  [WIC], 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  41.  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  1369  pro- 
posed to  S.  1150.  an  original  bill  to  im- 
prove learning  and  teaching  by  provid- 
ing a  national  framework  for  education 
reform;  to  promote  the  research,  con- 
sensus building,  and  systemic  changes 
needed  to  ensure  equitable  educational 
opportunities  and  high  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for 
reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  to  skill  standards  and 
certifications;  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robe,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1369  proposed  to  S.  1150, 
supra. 


AMENDENTS  SUBMITTED 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 

ACT 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1385 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
MURKOWSKI.  and  Mr.  Simpson)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1150)  to 
improve  learning  and  teaching  by  pro- 
viding a  national  framework  for  edu- 
cation reform;  to  promote  the  research, 
consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable 
educational  opportunities  and  high  lev- 
els of  educational  achievement  for  all 
American  students;  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reauthorization  of  all  Federal 
education  programs;  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certificjations;  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
TITLE    —YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

AND  COMMUNITIES 
SEC.    01.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help  local 
communities  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  which  provide  that 
by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  strengthening  local  disciplinary 
control. 

SEC.    02.FINDINGa 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  violence  within  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past  decade; 

(2)  almost  3.000,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
school  campuses  every  year,  with  16,000 
crimes  occurring  per  school  day  or  one  crime 
occurring  every  6  seconds; 


(3)  20  percent  of  teachers  in  schools  have 
reported  being  threatened  with  violence  by  a 
student; 

(4)  schools  are  being  asked  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibilities that  society  as  a  whole  has  ne- 
glected, and  teachers  and  principals  are 
being  forced  to  referee  fights  rather  than 
teach; 

(5)  over  two-thirds  of  public  school  teach- 
ers have  been  verbally  abused,  threatened 
with  injury,  or  physically  attacked; 

(6)  violent  or  criminal  behavior  by  stu- 
dents interferes  with  a  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  in  a  safe  environment  the  students  not 
exhibiting  such  behavior: 

(7)  40  percent  of  all  students  do  not  feel 
safe  in  school  and  50  percent  of  all  students 
know  someone  who  switched  schools  to  feel 
safer; 

(8)  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who 
leave  the  teaching  profession  cite  discipline 
problems  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  leav- 
ing such  profession:  and 

(9)  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  contrib- 
utes strongly  to  school  violence. 

SEC.    03.  PROVISION& 

(a)  Local  Discipline  Control —No  Federal 
law  or  regulation,  except  education  and  civil 
rights  laws  protecting  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, or  State  policy  implementing  such 
a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict 
any  local  educational  agency,  or  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  from  developing  and  Im- 
plementing disciplinary  policies  and  action 
with  respect  to  criminal  or  violent  acts  of 
students,  occurring  on  school  premises,  in 
order  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

(b)  Shared  Information.— No  Federal  law 
or  regulation,  or  State  policy  implementing 
such  a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  re- 
strict any  local  educational  agency  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  from  request- 
ing and  receiving  information  from  a  State 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  regarding  a 
conviction  or  juvenile  adjudication,  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  the  request,  or  a 
pending  prosecution  for  a  violent  or  weapons 
offense,  of  a  student  who  is  attending  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  requesting  such  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  Parental  RESPONSiBiLmr.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  States,  in  co- 
operation with  local  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  parent  groups,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enforce  disciplinary  policies  with  re- 
spect to  parents  of  children  who  display 
criminal  or  violent  behavior  toward  teach- 
ers, students,  other  persons,  or  school  prop- 
erty. 

On  page  90,  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  90.  Une  11.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  90.  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(J)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  school-based  pro- 
grams that  restore  discipline  and  reduce  vio- 
lence in  schools  and  communities,  such  as 
community  mobilization  programs. 


COATS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  1386 

Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Mack) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowlnK: 
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TITLE —LOW-INCOME  SCHOOL 

CHOICE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low-In- 
come School  Choice  Demonstration  Act  of 
1993". 
SEC. 02.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  determine 
the  effects  on  students  and  schools  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  low-income  par- 
ents to  enable  such  parents  to  select  the  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  in  which  their  children 
will  be  enrolled. 

SEC. 03.  DEFINIT10N& 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "choice  school"  means  any 
public  or  private  school,  including  a  private 
sectarian  school,  that  is  involved  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  assisted  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  child"  means  a  child 
in  grades  1  through  12  who  is  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  pub- 
lic agency,  institution,  or  organization,  such 
as  a  State,  a  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy, a  consortium  of  public  agencies,  or  a  con- 
sortium of  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties, that  can  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  its  ability  to— 

(A)  receive,  disburse,  and  account  for  Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

(B)  carry  out  the  activities  described  in  its 
application  under  this  title; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966; 

(5)  the  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  individual  acting  in  loco 
parentis; 

(6)  the  term  "school"  means  a  school  that 
provides  elementary  education  or  secondary 
education  (through  grade  12),  as  determined 
under  State  law;  and 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.    04.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997,  to  carry  out  this  title. 
SEC. 06.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  ap>- 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion   04  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 

may  reserve  not  more  than  5  percent  for 
evaluation  of  progi-ams  assisted  under  this 
title,  in  accordance  with  section 11. 

(b)  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.- From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 

04  and  not  reserved  under  subsection  (a) 

In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in 
the  first  year  of  the  demonstration  project, 
to  eligible  entities  to  carry  out  not  more 
than  6  demonstration  projects  under  which 
low-income  parents  receive  certificates  for 
the  costs  of  enrolling  their  eligible  children 
in  a  choice  school. 

(2)  iNAPPLiCABiLiTi-  OF  SECTION  «i.— Section 
401  shall  not  apply  to  this  title. 

(c)  Use  of  Gra.vts.— Grants  awarded  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  costs 
of— 

(1)  providing  education  certificates  to  low- 
income  parents  to  enable  such  parents  to  pay 
the  tuition,  fees,  the  allowable  costs  of 
transportation,  if  any,  and  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  section  09(a)(1),  if  any,  for 

their  eligible  children  to  attend  a  choice 
school;  and 


(2)  administration  of  the  demonstration 
project,  which  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  amount  received  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  recipient  provides  cer- 
tificates or  10  percent  in  any  subsequent 
year,  including— 

(A)  seeking  the  involvement  of  choice 
schools  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(B)  providing  information  about  the 
project,  and  the  schools  involved  In  the 
project,  to  parents  of  eligible  children; 

(C)  determining  the  eligibility  of  children 
to  participate  in  the  demonstration  project; 

(D)  selecting  students  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  project; 

(E)  determining  the  value  of,  and  issuing, 
certificates; 

(F)  compiling  and  maintaining  such  finan- 
cial and  programmatic  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  collecting  and  making  available  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  about  the  effects 
of  the  demonstration  as  the  Secretary  may 
need  to  conduct  the  evaluation  described  in 
section 11. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  school  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  provided  for  under 
this  title  shall  comply  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

SEC. 06.  AUTHORIZED  PROJECTS;  PRIORITY. 

(a)  Authorized  Projects.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  assistance  under  this  title  only 
to  a  demonstration  project  that — 

(1)  involves  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  receives  funds  under  section  1006  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  and 

(B)  is  among  the  20  percent  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 1006  of  such  Act  in  the  State  and  having 
the  highest  number  of  children  described  in 
section  1005(c)  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  includes  the  involvement  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  public  and  private  choice  schools, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  allow 
for  a  valid  demonstration  project. 

(b)  Priority.— In  selecting  grant  recipients 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  projects— 

(1)  in  which  choice  schools  offer  an  enroll- 
ment opportunity  to  the  broadest  range  of 
eligible  children; 

(2)  that  involve  diverse  types  of  choice 
schools;  and 

(3)  that  will  contribute  to  geographic  di- 
versity, including  States  that  are  primarily 
rural  and  States  that  are  primarily  urban. 

SEC. 07.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  eligible  entity  that 
wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  Contents.— E^ch  application  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  contain— 

(1)  information  demonstrating  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  applicant  and  its  demonstration 
project; 

(2)  with  respect  to  choice  schools— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  standards  used  by 
the  applicant  to  determine  which  public  and 
private  schools  are  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  eligible  children  and 
present  a  reasonable  commuting  cost  for 
such  children; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  potential 
choice  schools  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
project; 

(C)(i)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used 
to  encourage  public  and  private  schools  to  be 
involved  in  the  demonstration  project;  and 

(11)  a  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
annually   determine   the   number  of  spaces 


available  for  eligible  children  in  each  choice 
school; 

(D)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  not  impose  higher  standards  for  admis- 
sion or  participation  in  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  eligible  children  with  certificates 
provided  under  this  title  than  the  school 
does  for  other  children; 

(E)  an  assurance  that  each  choice  school 
will  have  been  operating  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  same  type  as  the  program  for 
which  it  will  accept  certificates,  for  at  least 
1  year  before  accepting  such  certificate; 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
terminate  the  involvement  of  any  choice 
school  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  its  involvement  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project:  and 

(G)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
choice  schools  will  accept  certificates  as  full 
payment  for  tuition  and  fees; 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  eli- 
gible children— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  children 
under  this  title,  which  shall  include — 

(i)  the  procedures  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  or 

(ii)  any  other  procedure,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  that  accurately  estab- 
lishes a  child's  eligibility  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section 03(2); 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  that,  in  selecting  eligible 
children  to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
project,  the  applicant  will— 

(i)  apply  the  same  criteria  to  both  public 
and  private  school  children;  and 

(ii)  give  priority  to  children  from  the  low- 
est income  families; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  maximum  choice  of  schools 
for  participating  children,  including  proce- 
dures to  be  used  when — 

(i)  the  number  of  parents  with  certificates 
who  desire  to  enroll  their  children  in  a  par- 
ticular school  exceeds  the  number  of  such 
children  that  the  school  has  a^eed  to  ac- 
cept; and 

(ii)  grant  funds  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  total  cost  of  choices  made  by  parents 
with  certificates;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  ensure  compliance  with  section 
09(a)(1),  which  may  include— 

(i)  the  direct  provision  of  services  by  a 
local  educational  agency; 

(ii)  arrangements  made  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  with  other  service  providers; 
and 

(Hi)  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  in  accordance  with  section 
08(a)(2)(A); 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
demonstration— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  geographic  area  to 
be  served; 

(B)  a  timetable  for  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstration; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  for  the  issuance  and  redemption  of  cer- 
tificates; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  procedures  by 
which  a  choice  school  will  make  a  pro  rata 
refund  of  the  certificate  for  any  participat- 
ing child  who  withdraws  from  the  school  for 
any  reason,  before  completing  75  percent  of 
the  school  attendance  period  for  which  the 
certificate  was  used; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  provide  the  parental  notification  de- 
scribed in  section 10; 

(F)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
place  all  funds  received  under  this  title  into 


a  separate  account,  and  that  no  other  funds 
will  be  placed  in  such  account; 

(G)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
provide  the  Secretary  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  such  funds; 

(H)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 

the  evaluation  described  in  section  11; 

and 

(I)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  and  comply  with  reasonable  requests 
ftom  the  Secretary  for  information;  and 

(5)  such  other  assurances  and  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
SEC. 08.  EDUCATION  CEHTIFICATEa 

(a)  Education  Certificates.— 

(1)  Basic  value.— The  basic  value  of  an  eli- 
gible child's  education  certificate  under  this 
title  shall  be  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  nor- 
mally charged  by  the  public  or  private 
school  chosen  by  the  child's  parents. 

(2)  Increases  and  issuances.— Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  certificate  may  be  in- 
creased to  cover  the  additional  reasonable 
costs  of  transportation  directly  attributable 
to  the  child's  participation  in  the  dem- 
onstration project  or  the  cost  of  complying 
with  section        09(a)(1):  and 

(B)  education  certificates  may  be  issued  to 
parents  of  children  who  choose  to  attend 
schools  that  do  not  charge  tuition  or  fees,  to 
cover  the  additional  reasonable  costs  of 
transportation  directly  attributable  to  the 
child's  participation  in  the  demonstration  or 
the  cost  of  complying  with  section 
09(a)(1). 

(b)  ADJUSTMENT.- The  value  of  the  edu- 
cation certificate  may  be  adjusted  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  an  eligible  child's  par- 
ticipation to  reflect  any  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  transportation 
costs  directly  attributable  to  that  child's 
continued  attendance  at  a  choice  school,  but 
shall  not  be  increased  for  this  purpose  by 
more  than  10  percent  over  the  value  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  education 
certificate  may  also  be  adjusted  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  comply  with  section 09(a)(1). 

(c)  SPECIAL  Rule.— If  a  participating  eligi- 
ble child  was  attending  a  public  or  private 
school  that  charged  tuition  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  a  grant  recipient's  par- 
ticipation under  this  title,  the  basic  value  of 
the  certificate  for  such  child  shall  be  the  tui- 
tion charged  by  such  school  for  such  child  in 
such  preceding  year,  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Maximum  amount.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  basic 
value  of  an  eligible  child's  certificate  shall 
not  exceed  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  preceding  year  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  the  public 
school  to  which  the  child  would  normally  be 
assigned  is  located. 

(e)  Income.— Certificates,  and  funds  pro- 
vided under  certincates,  shall  not  be  deemed 
income  of  the  parents  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes  or  for  determining  eligibility  for 
any  other  Federal  program. 

SEC.  09.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROGRAMS;  USE 

OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  DATA 

(a)  Effect  on  Other  Programs.— 
(1)  In  general.— Eligible  children  partici- 
pating In  a  demonstration  under  this  title, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  demonstration, 
would  have  received  services  under  part  A  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
:Provlded  such  services. 


(2)  Part  b  of  the  individuals  wtth  dis- 
abilities education  act.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act. 

(b)  Counting  of  Children.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  participating  in  a  dem- 
onstration under  this  title  may  count  eligi- 
ble children  who.  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
demonstration,  would  attend  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  for  puriwses  of  receiving  funds 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  a 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  may  use  in- 
formation collected  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  to  determine  a  child's  eligibility  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  under  this 
title  and,  if  needed,  to  rank  families  by  In- 
come,      in       accordance       with       section 

07(b)(3)(B)(il).  All  such  information  shall 

otherwise  remain  confidential,  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  income  may  be  disclosed 
only  to  persons  who  need  that  information 
for  the  purposes  of  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Construction.— 

(1)  Sectarian  iNSTrrunoNS.- Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  provision  of  a  State  constitution 
or  State  law  that  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  or  by  sectarian  institu- 
tions, except  that  no  provision  of  a  State 
constitution  or  State  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  expenditure  in  or  by  sectar- 
ian institutions  of  any  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

(2)  Desegregation  plans.— Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  any 
desegregation  plans  that  involve  school  at- 
tendance areas  affected  by  this  title. 

SEC. 10.  PARENTAL  NOTIFICATION. 

Each  grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall 
provide  timely  notice  of  the  demonstration 
project  to  parents  of  eligible  children  resid- 
ing in  the  area  to  be  served.  At  a  minimum, 
such  notice  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  demonstration; 

(2)  describe  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation; 

(3)  describe  the  information  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  child's  eligibility; 

(4)  describe  the  selection  procedures  to  be 
used  if  the  number  of  eligible  children  seek- 
ing to  participate  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated; 

(5)  provide  information  about  each  choice 
school,  including  information  about  any  ad- 
mission requirements  or  criteria;  and 

(6)  include  the  schedule  for  parents  to 
apply  for  their  children  to  participate. 

SEC. 11.  EVALUA-nON. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  Such  evaluation 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  implementation  of  each 
demonstration  project  and  its  effects  on  all 
participants,  schools,  and  communities  in 
the  project  area;  and 

(2)  compare  the  educational  achievement 
of  all  students  in  the  project  area,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  students  receiving  certificates;  and 

(B)  students  not  receiving  certificates. 
SEC. 12.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  by  Grant  Recipient.— Each 
grant  recipient  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 


(b)  Report  by  Secretary.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  President 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  local  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing information  submitted  by  each  grant  re- 
cipient and  from  other  sources. 

(2)  Submission.- The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  national  evaluation  described  in  section 

11  within  9  months  after  the  conclusion 

of  the  demonstration  projects  assisted  under 
this  title. 

In  section  3,  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1).  strike  "title  V"  and  insert  "titles 
V  and ". 


PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1387 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  PELL, 
Mr.  Feingold,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  Mr.  Reid)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  the  term  "intergenerational  mentoring 
program"  means  a  program  that — 

(A)  matches  adult  mentors,  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  older  mentors,  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  age  children  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  experience  and  skills; 

(B)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
or  governmental  agency; 

(C)  provides  opportunities  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  be  involved  in  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  the  prograjn;  and 

(D)  has  established,  written  mechanisms 
for  screening  mentors,  orienting  mentors 
and  proteges,  matching  mentors  and  pro- 
teges, and  monitoring  mentoring  relation- 
ships: 

On  page  7.  line  4.  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  •(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  7,  line  15.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  7.  line  23,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  8,  line  5.  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(15)". 

On  page  80,  line  2,  insert 
"intergenerational  mentoring  programs," 
after  "agencies,". 

On  page  90.  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  90.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following; 

(I)  supporting  intergenerational  mentoring 
programs;  and 

On  page  90,  line  11,  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1388 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
THURMOND.  Mr.  BURNS,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Faircloth, 
and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IV,  Insert  the  following: 
SEC.  .PROHmrnoN. 

(a)  In  General.— No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  State  edu- 
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cational  agency,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school — 

(1)  that  directly  or  Indirectly  engages  In 
surveying,  analyzing,  evaluating,  or  any 
other  activity  relating  to,  the  personal  val- 
ues, attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior  of 
a  student  without  the  written  consent  of— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  an  adult 
or  £in  emancipated  minor,  such  student 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  an 
"adult  student"):  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  sm 
unemancipated  minor,  such  student's  parent 
or  guardian  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "parent"  or  "guardian"), 
after  such  adult  student,  parent,  or  guardian 
has  been  Informed  of  the  purpose  of  such  sur- 
vey, analysis,  evaluation  or  activity: 

(2)  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  is  given 
access  to  any  curriculum,  materials,  or  in- 
formation regarding  activities  relevant  to 
the  development  or  assessment  of  personal 
values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior 
or  a  student  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
such  curriculum,  use  of  such  materials,  or 
occurrence  of  such  activities; 

(3)  that  fails  to  ensure  that  an  adult  stu- 
dent, parent  or  guardian— 

(A)  is  given  written  notice  of  their  rights 
under  this  section;  and 

(B)  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  to  enforce  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2). 

(b)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that^ 

(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

(c)  Office  and  Review  Board.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 


MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  1389 
Mr.  MACK  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  24 
through  page  8.  line  11.  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State: 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  page  64.  line  13  through  22,  and  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful school  reform  and  innovation  is  to  em- 
power parents,  students,  teachers,  principals 
and  local  educational  agencies: 

On  page  64.  line  23.  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  64.  line  24.  strike  "and  States". 

On  page  65.  line  1  and  2.  strike  "through 
comprehensive,  coherent,  and  coordinated 
improvement". 

On  page  65,  line  3,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(5)". 

On  page  65,  strike  lines  8  through  11. 


On  page  65.  line  12,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

On  page  65,  line  14,  strike  "other"  and  in- 
sert "their". 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
all  through  page  66,  line  3. 

On  page  66.  line  4.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  66.  line  8.  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  6,  line  20,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  66.  line  25.  strike  "State  and  local 
initiatives,  and  to  leverage  State"  and  insert 
"local  Initiatives,  and  to  leverage". 

On  page  66.  line  7,  strike  "and  local"  and 
insert  "local". 

On  page  67.  strike  lines  7  through  9,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

to  improve  the  system  of  education  at  the 
local  level  throughout  our  Nation: 

On  page  68,  strike  all  beginning  with  line  1 
through  page  115,  line  6,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
SEC.  304.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies.—From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  section  303  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  award  grants  to 
each  local  educational  agency  designated,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  such  year. 

(b)  Governor's  Designation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Governor  of  each 
State  desiring  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  list  of  such  agencies  that  the 
Governor  designates  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  such  year.  The  Governor 
shall  submit  such  list  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Number.— The  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  designate  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  fiscal 
year  1998  the  Governor  may  designate  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  agencies  in  order  to 
ensure  that  each  such  agency  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(c)  Award  Rule.— No  local  educational 
agency  shall  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  more  than  1  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Grant  amount.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  a  grant  to  each  local  educational 
agency  designated  for  receipt  of  a  grant 
under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  303  for  such  year  as  the 
number  of  local  educational  agencies  des- 
ignated to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  all 
such  agencies  so  designated  for  such  year. 
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HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1390 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.    .  PROHIBITION. 

(a)  In  General.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  support  or  promote,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  distribution  or  pro- 
vision of  condoms  or  other  contraceptive  de- 


vices or  drugs,  or  to  provide  prescriptions  for 
such  contraceptive  devices  or  drugs,  to  an 
unemancipated  minor  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  such  minor's  parent  or 
guardian. 

(b)  DEFiNrriON.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  'unemancipated  minor' 
means  an  unmarried  individual  who  is  17 
years  of  age  or  younger  and  is  a  dependent  as 
defined  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  ". 
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BYRD  (AND  EXON)  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  1391-1392 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  ExoN) 
proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

amendment  No.  1391 

On  page  76.  strike  line  24.  and  insert  the 
following:  "described  in  title  I  by  improving 
teaching  and  learning  and  students'  mastery 
of  basic  and  advanced  skills  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  learning  and  academic  accom- 
plishment in  English,  math,  science,  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages  and  the  arts, 
civics,  government,  economics,  physics,  and 
other  core  curricula.". 

Amendment  No.  1392 

On  page  14.  line  11.  strike  all  through  line 
16.  and  insert  the  following: 

(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  alcohol-  and 
drug-free  schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  al- 
cohol, and  violence  and  will  offer  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to  learning. 


KENNEDY  (AND  JEFFORDS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1393 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jeffords)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  ensure  that  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
contraceptive  devices  to  unemancipated  mi- 
nors develop  procedures  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  practical,  family  participation  in 
such  programs. 


LEVIN  (AND  BOXER)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1394 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Boxer)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act,  no  funds  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  under  this  Act, 
or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  denied  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  because  it 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  policy  relative 
to  prayer  in  public  school." 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1395 
Mr.     KENNEDY    (for    himself,     Mr. 
PELL,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bin  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  strike  lines  18  through  23,  and 
insert  the  following: 


(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  FACiLrriES.— The  Goals 
Panel  may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble: and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  the  consent  of  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality.  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

On  page  27,  line  18,  strike  all  beginning 
with  "that"  through  page  27,  line  20.  and  in- 
sert a  period. 

On  page  27.  line  24.  insert  ",  Including  the 
needs  of  children  with  disabilities"  after 
"needs". 

On  page  28,  line  2,  insert  "including  norm- 
referenced  assessments  and  assessment  for- 
mats that  are  appropriate  for  use  In  cul- 
turally and  linguistically  diverse  commu- 
nities." after  "assessments.". 

On  page  29.  line  5.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  36.  line  17.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  46.  strike  lines  14  through  19.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  FACiLrriEs.— The  Council 
may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble; and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  the  consent  of  such  department,  agen- 
cy, instrumentality.  Sute  or  subdivision,  re- 
spectively. 

On  page  54.  line  9.  insert  "representatives 
of  a  distance  learning  consortia,"  after 
"technology.". 

On  page  54.  line  23,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  56.  line  21.  strike  "and". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
come of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursuant 
to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Program 
Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  part;  and 

On  page  56,  line  22,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  58.  line  11.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  60,  line  13,  strike  "and  challenging 
State  content  and"  and  insert  ",  challenging 
State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State". 

On  page  63,  line  20,  strike  "218"  and  insert 
"219". 

On  page  66,  line  21.  insert  ",  including  dis- 
tance learning,"  before  "can". 

On  page  72.  lines  23-24.  strike  the  words 
"fundamental  restructuring  and". 

On  page  77.  line  4,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  77.  line  11.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  77,  line  16,  strike  "and"  and  Insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  80.  line  9,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  83.  line  14.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 

On  page  88,  line  7.  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards,  challenging  State". 

On  page  90.  line  2,  strike  "and"  and  insert 
"standards  and  challenging  State". 


On  page  100,  line  11,  strike  "State  content 
or"  and  insert  "challenging  State  content 
standards  or  challenging  State". 

On  page  101.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "upon  ap- 
plicatioo  of  a  State  educational  agency  re- 
questihef  such  a  waiver". 

On  page  102.  strike  lines  8  through  11,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  Application.— <A)(1)  To  request  a  waiv- 
er, a  local  educational  agency  or  school  that 
receives  funds  under  this  Act.  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforts  and  has  an  edu- 
cation reform  plan  approved  by  the  State, 
shall  transmit  an  application  for  a  waiver 
under  this  section  to  the  Sute  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  then 
shall  submit  approved  applications  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

(ID  A  State  educational  agency  requesting 
a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  for  such  waiver  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  request  for  a  waiver 
and  how  progress  for  achieving  such  out- 
comes will  be  measured; 

(11)  identify  each  Federal  program  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  each 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
to  be  waived: 

(ill)  describe  each  State  and  local  require- 
ment that  will  be  waived:  and 

(iv)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made  a 
commitment  to  waive  related  requirements 
pertaining  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency  or  school. 

(3)  Timeliness.— The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  a  waiver  request  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  or  denying  such  request. 

(4)  Duration.— 

On  page  104,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  Results-Oriented  Accountability.— In 
deciding  whether  to  extend  a  inquest  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  progress  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency  or  school 
receiving  a  waiver  to  determine  if  such  agen- 
cy or  school  has  made  progress  toward 
achieving  the  outcomes  described  in  the  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(i). 

On  page  105.  line  3,  strike  "describing"  and 
insert  "describing—". 

On  page  105.  strike  line  4. 

On  page  105.  line  5.  insert  "the  activities 
assisted  under,  and  outcomes  of."  before 
"grants". 

On  page  105,  strike  lines  14  through  17,  and 
insert  the  following: 

disabilities; 

(2)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of,  allotments  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  the  effect  of  waivers  granted  under  sec- 
tion 311,  including— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
seeking  and  receiving  waivers; 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  State  and  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements  that 
have  been  waived,  including  the  number  of 
waivers  sought  and  granted  under  each  such 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement; 

(C)  a  summary  of  waivers  that  have  been 
terminated,  including  a  rational  for  the  ter- 
minations: and 

(D)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding changes  in  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements,  particularly  those  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  overcome  Federal 


statutory  or  regulatory  impediments  to  edu- 
cation reform. 

On  page  115.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .   NATIONAL   BOARD   FOB   PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1107  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  "the  Federal  share  of; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1), 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is"  and  Inserting  "contribu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (f)  are";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to 
expand  non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  <1 
for  every  $1  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  such  financial  assistance. 

"(2)  Non-federal  contributions.— The 
non-Federal  contributions  described  In  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(A)  may  include  all  non— Federal  funds 
raised  by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987;  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implemen- 
tation, administration,  operation,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  teacher  assess- 
ment and  certification  procedures  under  this 
subpart.". 

SEC.    .    FORGIVET4ESS    OF    CERTAIN    OVERPAY- 
MENTS 

(a)  In  General.— No th withstanding  section 
1401  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

(1)  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  under  the  Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  act.  1993.  to  Colfax 
County,  New  Mexico  under  section  1005  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  education 
Act  of  1965,  and  any  other  allocations  or 
grants  for  such  fiscal  year  resulting  from 
such  allocation  to  such  county  under  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  the  authorized  by 
law;  and 

(2)  in  any  program  for  which  allocations 
are  based  on  fiscal  year  1993  allocations 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act,  the  fiscal 
year  1993  allocations  under  such  section 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  law  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used.; 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  in  carrying  out  section  1403(a) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  year  1994.  the  amount 
allocated  to  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
allocated  under  such  section  1005  had  the 
correct  data  been  used  for  fiscal  year  1993. 


DOLE  (AND  HARKIN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1396 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  DOLE  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .   STUDY  OF  GOALS  SOOO  AND  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABILmE& 

(a)  Study  Required.— 
(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
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Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  inclusion  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities in  GOALS  2000  school  reform  activi- 
ties. 

"(2)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "children  with  disabilities" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  in  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

(b)  Study  components.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  objectives,  curriculum  reforms, 
standards,  and  other  programs  and  activities 
intended  to  achieve  those  goals; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  assessments 
and  measures  used  to  gauge  progress  towards 
meeting  National  Education  Goals  and  any 
national  and  State  standards,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  other  methods  or  accommodations 
necessary  or  desirable  to  collect  data  on  the 
educational  progress  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities, and  the  costs  of  such  methods  and  ac- 
commodations: 

(3)  an  examination  of  what  incentives  or 
assistance  might  be  provided  to  States  to  de- 
velop Improvement  plans  that  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities; 

(4)  the  relation  of  GOALS  2000  to  other 
Federal  laws  governing  or  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  disabilities;  and 

(5)  such  other  Issues  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Study  Panel  Membership.— Any  panel 
constituted  in  furtherance  of  the  study  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
consumer  representatives. 

(d)  Findings  and  recommendations.— The 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  12  months,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  24  months,  ftrom  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion of  procurement  relating  to  the  study. 

(e)  Funding.- From  such  accounts  so  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  $600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1995,  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Amounts  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


(E)  supporting  Innovative  and  proven 
methods  of  enhancing  a  teacher's  ability  to 
identify  student  learning  needs,  and  moti- 
vating students  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills,  discipline,  and  creative  reso- 
lution methods,  including  significantly  re- 
ducing class  size  and  promoting  instruction 
in  chess; 

On  page  89,  line  11,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  89,  line  14,  strike  "(F)"  and  Insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  89.  line  19,  strike  "(G)"  and  insert 
"(H)". 

On  page  90,  line  4,  strike  "(H)"  and  insert 
"(I)". 

On  page  90,  line  11.  strike  "(I)"  and  insert 
"(J)". 


On  page  38.  line  6.  strike 
"(F)". 


'(E)"  and  insert 
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DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1397 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  DANFORTH) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  73.  line  21.  Insert  "private,  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools." 
before  "local". 

On  page  74.  line  2.  insert  "and  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(D)"  after  "panel". 


CHAFEE  AMENDMENT  NO  1398 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Chafee)  pro- 
posed an  amendment   to   the   bill.   S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  14.  Insert  ".  firearms," 
after  "drugs"  and  before  "and". 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1399 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  LEVIN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  89.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1400 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  DOMENICI) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  line  8.  insert  "In  carrying  out 
the  preceding  sentence  the  Council  and  the 
working  group  are  authorized  to  consider 
proposals  for  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam  standards  from  groups  other 
than  those  that  receive  grants  under  section 
218."  after  the  period. 

On  page  49.  line  9.  strike  "GRANT"  and  in- 
sert "GRANTS". 

On  page  49.  line  11.  strike  "GRANT"  and  in- 
sert "Grants". 

On  page  49.  line  13.  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  Insert  "more  than  1  grant". 

On  page  49.  line  14.  strike  "a  consortium 
or". 

On  page  49,  line  15.  strike  "consortium  or". 

On  page  51.  line  4.  strike  "a  grant  or 
grants"  and  Insert  "more  than  1  grant". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1401 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  DOMENICI) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
1150;  supra  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  strike  lines  19  through  20.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(c)  Voting  and  Final  Decisions.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  may  vote, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a 
member  of  the  goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 

(2)  Final  decisions.— 

(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its  du- 
ties and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  of  consensus  and  among 
the  members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Goals  Panel  is  required  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties 
and  powers,  then  such  final  decision  shall  be 
made  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Goals  Panel  who  are  present  and  vot- 
ing. 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1403 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  16.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following: 

(8)  Teacher  education  and  professional 
development.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs 
for  the  continued  Improvement  of  their  pro- 
fessional skills  and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  in- 
struct and  prepare  all  American  students  for 
the  next  century. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
tha^- 

(i)  all  teachers  will  have  access  to 
preservice  teacher  education  and  continuing 
professional  development  activities  that  will 
provide  such  teachers  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  to  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population  with  a  variety  of 
educational,  social,  and  health  needs; 

(11)  all  teachers  will  have  continuing  op- 
portunities to  acquire  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  challenging  sub- 
ject matter  and  to  use  emerging  new  meth- 
ods, forms  of  assessment,  and  technologies; 

(ill)  States  and  school  districts  will  create 
integrated  strategies  to  attract,  recruit,  pre- 
pare, retrain,  and  suppwrt  the  continued  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  educators,  so  that  there  Is 
a  highly  talented  work  force  of  professional 
educators  to  teach  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter; and 

(iv)  partnerships  will  be  established,  when- 
ever possible,  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  par- 
ents, and  local  labor,  business,  and  profes- 
sional associations  to  provide  and  support 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of 
educators. 


MOSELEY-BRAUN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1402 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Ms.  MOSELEY- 
Braun)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  "and". 

On  page  38.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity- 
to-leam;  and 


BURNS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1404 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Burns)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115.  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

(3)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework, 
instructional  material,  examination,  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  home 
schools. 


LAUTENBERG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1405 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  LAUTENBERG) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VI— ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
SEC.  601.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preventing 
Our    Kids    From    Inhaling    Deadly    Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS)  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  602.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  environmental  tobacco  smoke  comes 
from  secondhand  smoke  exhaled  by  smokers 


and    sidestream    smoke    emitted    from 
burning  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes; 

(2)  since  citizens  of  the  United  States 
spend  up  to  90  percent  of  each  day  indoors, 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  from  Indoor 
air; 

(3)  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  occurs  in  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  indoor  facilities; 

(4)  recent  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  healthy 
nonsmokers  and  is  responsible  for  acute  and 
chronic  respiratory  problems  and  other 
health  impacts  in  sensitive  populations  (in- 
cluding children); 

(5)  the  health  risks  posed  by  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  exceed  the  risks  posed  by 
many  environmental  pollutants  regulated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  and 

(6)  according  to  Information  released  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke  results  in  a  loss  to 
the  economy  of  over  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 

SEC.  603.  DEFINITlONa 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Children.— The  term  "children"  means 
Individuals  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
18. 

(3)  Children's  services.— The  term  "chil- 
dren's services"  means  services  that  are — 

(AKi)  direct  health  services  routinely  pro- 
vided to  children;  or 

(11)  any  other  direct  services  routinely  pro- 
vided primarily  to  children.  Including  edu- 
cational services;  and 

(B)  funded,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  Federal  funds  (including  in- 
kind  assistance). 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.  604.  NONSMOiONG  POLICY  FOR  CHILDREN^ 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  instituting  and  enforcing  a 
nonsmoking  policy  at  each  indoor  facility 
where  children's  services  are  provided. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines.— a  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
hibit smoking  In  each  portion  of  an  indoor 
facility  where  children's  services  are  pro- 
vided that  is  not  ventilated  separately  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  trom  other 
portions  of  the  facility. 

SEC.  605.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  provide  children's  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  who  request  technical 
assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  by  the  Administrator.— 
The  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  include 
information  to  assist  persons  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(C)  ASSISTANCE    BY    THE    SECRETARY.— The 

technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  infor- 
mation for  employees  on  smoking  cessation 
programs  and  on  smoking  and  health  issues. 

SEC.  606.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  each  person  who  pro- 
vides children's  services  shall  establish  and 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  enforce  a  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 


(b)  Nonsmoking  Poucy.— 

(1)  General  requirements.— a  non- 
smoking policy  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  policy- 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  604(a): 

(B)  prohibits  smoking  in  each  portion  of  an 
indoor  facility  used  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  services  directly  to  children; 
and 

(C)  where  appropriate,  requires  that  signs 
stating  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  be 
posted  in  each  Indoor  facility  to  commu- 
nicate the  policy. 

(2)  Permissible  features.— a  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  allow  smoking  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  facility— 

(A)  in  which  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
vided directly  to  children;  and 

(B)  that  are  ventilated  separately  from 
those  portions  of  the  facility  in  which  serv- 
ices are  normally  provided  directly  to  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  publicly  petition  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  from  which  the  person 
receives  Federal  funds  (including  financial 
assistance)  for  a  waiver  from  any  or  all  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  ib). 

(2)  Conditions  for  gra.nting  a  waiver.— 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  may  grant  a  waiver 
only— 

(A)  after  consulting  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator; 

(B)  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  (at  the  main  office  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  at  any  regional  office  of  the  agen- 
cy) and  comment:  and 

(C)  if  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  pro- 
vides assurances  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator)  that^ 

(i)  unusual  extenuating  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  person  from  establishing  or  enforc- 
ing the  nonsmoking  policy  (or  a  requirement 
under  the  policy)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (including  a  case  in  which  the  person 
shares  space  in  an  indoor  facility  with  an- 
other entity  and  cannot  obtain  an  agreement 
with  the  other  entity  to  abide  by  the  non- 
smoking policy  requirement)  and  the  person 
will  establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  enforce  an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy 
(or  alternative  requirement  under  the  pol- 
icy) that  will  protect  children  from  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible;  or 

(ii)  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  will 
establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  en- 
force an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy  (or 
alternative  requirement  unde.c  the  policy) 
that  will  protect  children  from  exposure  to 
environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  policy  (or  requirement)  under 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Special  waiver.— 

(A)  In  general.— On  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may 
grant  a  special  waiver  to  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  who  employs  individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  labor  organization  and 
provide  children's  services  pursuant  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  that— 

(i)  took  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  and 

(ii)  includes  provisions  relating  to  smoking 
privileges  that  are  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(B)  Termination  of  waiver.— A  special 
waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 


(i)  the  first  expiration  date  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  containing  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  smoking  privileges;  or 

(11)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (f), 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.- 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  person  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  for  the  provi- 
sion of  children's  services.  Elach  day  a  viola- 
tion continues  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(2)  Assessment.— A  civil  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  that  provided 
Federal  funds  (including  financial  assist- 
ance) to  the  person  (or  if  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
issue  an  order,  the  appropriate  official)  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  564 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Before  issuing 
the  order,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
the  appropriate  official )  shall— 

(A)  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  the  order  of 
the  proposal  to  issue  the  order;  and 

(B)  provide  the  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  on  the 
order. 

(3)  AMOUNT  OF  civil  PENALTY.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  shall 
take  into  account — 

(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability 
to  pay.  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the  abil- 
ity to  continue  operation,  any  prior  history 
of  the  same  kind  of  violation,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  and  a  demonstration  of  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title;  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  Justice  may  re- 
quire. 

(4)  MODIFICATION.— The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed  under  this  subsection.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  as  finally  determined 
or  agreed  upon  in  compromise  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  that  the  United  States 
owes  to  the  person  against  whom  the  penalty 
is  assessed. 

(5)  PETmoN  FOR  REVIEW.— A  person  who 
has  requested  a  liearing  concerning  the  as- 
sessment of  a  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  The  pe- 
tition may  only  be  filed  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
order  making  the  assessment. 

(6)  Failure  to  pay.— If  a  person  fails  to 
p)ay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty— 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  without  filing  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5);  or 

(B)  after  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  appropriate  official). 
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the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  Interest  at  then  cur- 
rently prevailing  rates  from  the  last  day  of 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (5) 
or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as  the  case 
may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(e)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  who  provides  children's 
services  who — 

(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  18; 

(2)  provides  children's  services— 

(A)  in  a  private  residence;  and 

(B)  only  to  children  who  are,  by  affinity  or 
consangrulnity,  or  by  court  decree,  a  grand- 
child, niece,  or  nephew  of  the  provider;  and 

(3)  is  registered  and  complies  with  any 
State  requirements  that  govern  the  chil- 
dren's services  provided. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  607.  REPORT  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  includes— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  this  title;  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  legal  status  of 
smoking  in  public  places. 

SEC.  608.  PREEMPTION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  law  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  that  is  more  re- 
strictive than  a  provision  of  this  title. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1406 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Bingaman  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

(F)  promoting  the  use  of  technology  to  en- 
able all  students  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  23  and  24.  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  the  terms  "interoperable"  and  "inter- 
operability" refers  to  the  ability  to  easily 
exchange  data  with,  and  connect  to,  other 
hardware  and  software  in  order  to  provide 
the  greatest  accessibility  for  all  students". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  7,  line  15,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following: 

(11)  the  term  "public  telecommunication 
entity"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  In  section  397(12)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(16)". 


On  page  8,  line  7,  strike  "and". 

On  page  8.  line  8,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(16)". 

On  page  8,  line  11.  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert ";  and". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(17)  the  term  "technology"  means  the  lat- 
est state-of-the-art  technology  products  and 
services,  such  as  closed  circuit  television 
systems,  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams, cable  television,  satellite,  copper  and 
fiber  optic  transmission,  computer,  video 
and  audio  laser  and  CD-ROM  disks,  and 
video  and  audio  tapes,  or  other  technologies. 

On  page  53,  line  2,  stride  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(7)  to  promote  the  effective  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  existing  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  vocational  education  programs;  and 

On  page  53,  line  3,  strike  "(7)  to  monitor" 
and  insert  "(8)  to  monitor,  and  disseminate 
information  regarding,". 

On  piage  53,  line  12,  Insert  "the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy."  after 
"with". 

On  page  53.  line  13,  Insert  "the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration."  after  "Commerce,". 

On  page  54,  line  1,  strike  "to". 

On  page  54,  line  2,  strike  "carry"  and  in- 
sert "that  supports  the  overall  national 
technology  policy  and  carries". 

On  page  55,  line  1,  insert  "in  support  of  the 
overall  national  technology  policy"  after 
"activities". 

On  page  55,  line  2,  Insert  "the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,"  after  "as". 

On  page  57,  line  14,  insert  "The  Director  of 
Educational  Technology  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform  such  ad- 
ditional functions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." after  "Technology.". 

On  page  58,  strike  lines  3  through  17,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(1)  in  support  of  the  overall  national  tech- 
nology policy  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  the 
Director  determines  appropriate,  provide 
leadership  to  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology to  promote  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  all  students  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  challenging  State 
student  performance  standards; 

"(2)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  and 
recommend  policies  in  order  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  technology  and  technology 
planning  throughout  all  such  programs  and 
functions; 

"(3)  review  all  relevant  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  to  ensure  that 
such  programs  are  coordinated  with  and  sup- 
port the  national  longrange  technology  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

On  page  58,  line  25,  strike  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  58,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  59,  line  1  renumber  (2)  to  (c). 

On  page  60,  line  24,  Insert  "giving  priority 
to  research  on.  and  evaluation  of.  such  effec- 
tiveness and  benefits  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools"  after  "education". 


On  page  60.  after  line  24.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(10)  a  biannual  assessment  of,  and  report  to 
the  public  regarding,  the  uses  of  technology 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  which 
private  businesses  and  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  may  rely  for  decision- 
making about  the  need  for,  and  provision  of, 
appropriate  technologies  in  schools,  which 
assessment  and  repwrt  shall  use,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  existing  information  and  re- 
sources; 

On  page  61,  line  1,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  61,  line  4.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  61,  line  5,  strike  "and". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

(13)  encouraging  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation  and  funding  of  applications 
of  technology  for  education,  as  appropriate; 
and 

On  page  61,  line  6,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  110,  strike  lines  4  through  7,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  each  State  to  plan  effectively 
for  improved  student  learning  in  all  schools 
through  the  use  of  technology  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306. 

On  page  110,  line  13,  insert  "(or  continue 
the  development  of)"  after  "develop". 

On  page  111,  strike  lines  20  through  23,  and 
insert  the  following: 

cost-effective,  high-speed,  statjwide,  inter- 
operable, wide-area-communication  edu- 
cational technology  support  system  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State,  particularly  for  such  schools  in  rural 
areas;  and 

On  page  112,  line  19.  insert  "public  and 
school  libraries."  after  "parents". 

On  page  112,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "nec- 
essary". 

On  page  112,  line  25,  insert  "and  school  li- 
brary" after  "classroom". 

On  page  113,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  describe  the  resources  necessary,  and 
procedures,  for  providing  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  carry  out  such  plan; 

On  page  113.  line  12,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)". 

On  page  113,  line  15,  strike  "(7)"  and  insert 
"(8)". 

On  page  113,  line  19.  strike  "(8)"  and  insert 
"(9)". 

On  page  113.  line  23.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  114.  line  3.  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  114.  line  8,  strike  "(11)"  and  Insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  114,  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  114.  between  lines  10  and  11.  Insert 
the  following: 

(13)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  apply  the  uses  of  technology  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families;  and 

On  page  114,  line  11.  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 
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STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1408 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  STEVENS) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  68.  line  12,  amend  Section  304(a)(1) 
by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  "(C)"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Native  Edu- 
cation Council  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents; and" 

Page  68,  line  8,  strike  'and". 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1407 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  BiNGAMAN) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1409 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Pell)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

TITLE —EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1993". 

PART  A— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 1 1.  REPEAL 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  209  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3419) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  such  functions 
as  set  forth  In  section  102  of  the  EMucational 
Research  and  Improvement  Act  of  1983"  after 
"delegate". 

SEC. 12.  OmCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

AND  IMPROVEMEI^. 

(a)  Purposes;  CoMPOsmoN;  DEFiNmoNs.— 
(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Office 

of  Educational   Research  and  Improvement 

are  to — 

(A)  assess,  promote,  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  equity  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  the 
highest  quality; 

(B)  provide  new  directions  for  federally 
supported  research  and  development  activi- 
ties with  a  view  toward  reform  in  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems,  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  affecting  na- 
tional policy  for  education; 

(C)  provide  leadership  in  the  scientific  in- 
quiry into  the  educational  process; 

(D)  provide  leadership  in  advancing  the 
practice  of  education  as  an  art,  science,  and 
profession; 

(E)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  sta- 
tistics and  other  data  related  to  education  in 
the  United  States  and  other  nations;  and 

(F)  make  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  the 
field  of  education  in  order  to  bring  research 
directly  to  the  classroom  to  improve  edu- 
cational practice. 

(2)  CoMPOsmoN.— 


(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Office  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
shall  include — 

(i)  the  Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Re- 
search described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(11)  the  directorates  for  educational  re- 
search described  in  subsections  (c)  through 
(h); 

(ill)  the  regional  educational  laboratories 
described  in  subsection  (k); 

(iv)  the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Re- 
form Assistance  described  in  subsection  (m); 

(v)  the  National  Education  Library  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (o); 

(vl)  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses  described  in  subsection  (p); 

(vii)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  including  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress;  and 

(viii)  such  other  entities  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Office. 

(B)  Advisory  board  of  educational  re- 
search.— 

(i)  Advisory  board  of  educational  re- 
search.—The  Advisory  Board  of  Educational 
Research  shall  consist  of  9  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

(11)  Qualifications.- 

(I)  In  general.— The  persons  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  basis  of— 

(aa)  eminence  in  the  fields  of  basic  or  ap- 
plied research,  or  dissemination  of  such  re- 
search; or 

(bb)  established  records  of  distinguished 
service  in  educational  research  and  the  edu- 
cation professions,  including  practitioners. 

(II)  Consideration.— In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  equitable  rep- 
resentation of  educational  researchers  who — 

(aa)  are  women; 

(bb)  represent  minority  groups;  or 
(cc)  are  classroom  teachers  with  research 
experience. 

(III)  Recommendations.— In  making  ap- 
pointments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary 
shall  .give  due  consideration  to  any  rec- 
ommendations for  an  appointment  which 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a  vari- 
ety of  groups  with  prominence  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development,  includ- 
ing the  National  Academy  of  Education  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(IV)  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  may 
not  serve  on  any  other  Department  of  Edu- 
cation advisory  board,  or  as  a  paid  consult- 
ant of  such  Department. 

(ill)  Term.— (1)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  6 
years,  except  that  initial  appointments  shall 
be  made  to  ensure  staggered  terms,  with  one- 
third  of  such  members'  terms  expiring  every 
2  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  12  con- 
secutive years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  during  the  6-year  period  fol- 
lowing such  twelfth  year. 

(II)  PROHiBmoN  regarding  removal.— The 
Secretary  shall  neither  remove  nor  encour- 
age the  departure  of  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  appointed  in  accordance  with  this 
subparagraph  before  the  expiration  of  such 
member's  term. 

(III)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  select  a  Chairperson 
from  among  such  members. 


(IV)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(V)  Staff.— From  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(q)(l)(A),  the  Advisory  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  rec- 
ommend for  appointment  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  staff  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  assigned  at 
the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(iv)  RESPONsiBiLmES.- The  Advisory 
Board  shall  provide  oversight  of  the  Office, 
and  shall— 

(I)  advise  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  effort; 

(II)  recommend  ways  for  strengthening  ac- 
tive partnerships  among  researchers,  edu- 
cational practitioners,  librarians,  and  pol- 
icymakers; 

(III)  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  inter- 
action and  collaboration  between  the  various 
program  offices  and  componente; 

(IV)  solicit  advice  and  information  from 
the  educational  field,  to  define  research 
needs  and  suggestions  for  research  topics, 
and  shall  involve  educational  practitioners, 
particularly  teachers,  in  this  process; 

(V)  solicit  advice  from  practitioners,  pol- 
icymakers, and  researchers,  and  recommend 
missions  for  the  national  research  centers 
assisted  under  this  section  by  identifying 
topics  which  require  long-term,  sustained, 
systematic,  programmatic,  and  integrated 
research  and  dissemination  efforts; 

(VI)  provide  recommendations  for  translat- 
ing research  findings  into  workable,  adapt- 
able models  for  use  in  policy  and  in  practice 
across  different  settings,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  other  forms  of  dissemination; 

(VII)  provide  recommendations  for  creat- 
ing incentives  to  draw  talented  young  people 
into  the  field  of  educational  research,  includ- 
ing scholars  from  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity groups; 

(VIII)  provide  recommendations  for  new 
studies  to  close  gape  in  the  research  base; 

(IX)  evaluate  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  quality  of  research  conducted 
through  each  directorate  and  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory,  the  relevance  of  the  re- 
search topics,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dissemination  of  each  directorate's  and  lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  on 
standards  and  guidelines  for  research  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  ensure  that  research 
is  of  high  quality  and  fl-ee  from  partisan  po- 
litical Influence;  and 

(XI)  provide  recommendations  to  promote 
coordination  and  synthesis  of  research 
among  directorates. 

(v)  Committees  and  reports.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  Advisory  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  ft-om  among  Ita  members 
such  committees  as  the  Advisory  Board 
deems  necessary,  and  to  assign  to  commit- 
tees so  appointed  such  survey  and  advisory 
functions  as  the  Advisory  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  the  Advisory  Board  in  ex- 
ercising its  powers  and  functions  under  this 
section. 

(II)  From  amounta  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (q)(l),  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President,  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of 
each  even-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  on  education,  edu- 
cational research,  national  indicators,  and 
data-gathering  in  general. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 
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(A)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Research  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2)(Bv, 

(B)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  established  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act; 

(C)  the  term  "development"  means  trans- 
formation or  adaptation  of  research  results 
Into  usable  forms,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  practice; 

(D)  the  term  "dissemination"  means  the 
communication  and  transfer  of  the  results  of 
research  and  proven  practice  in  forms  that 
are  understandable,  easily  accessible  and  us- 
able or  adaptable  for  use  in  the  improvement 
of  educational  practice  by  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, librarians,  other  practitioners,  re- 
searchers, policymakers,  and  the  public; 

(E)  the  term  "education  research"  includes 
basic  and  applied  research,  inquiry  with  the 
purpose  of  applying  tested  knowledge  gained 
to  specific  educational  settings  and  prob- 
lems, development,  planning,  surveys,  as- 
sessments, evaluations,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education  and  other  fields  relating  to  edu- 
cation; 

(F)  the  term  "field-initiated  research" 
means  education  research  in  which  topics 
and  methods  of  study  are  generated  by  inves- 
tigators, including  teachers  and  other  practi- 
tioners, not  by  the  source  of  funding; 

(G)  the  term  "Indian  reservation"  means  a 
reservation,  as  such  term  is  defined  in — 

(I)  section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974  <25  U.S.C.  1452(d));  or 

(II)  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1903(10)); 

(H)  the  term  "Office",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  established  by 
section  209  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act;  and 

(I)  the  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
assistance  in  identifying,  selecting,  or  de- 
signing solutions  based  on  research  to  ad- 
dress educational  problems,  planning  and  de- 
sign that  leads  to  adapting  research  knowl- 
edge to  school  practice,  training  to  imple- 
ment such  solutions,  and  other  assistance 
necessary  to  encourage  adoption  or  applica- 
tion of  research. 

(b)  AUTHORIZED  Activities.— 

(1)  Office.— In  fulfilling  its  purposes  under 
this  section,  the  Office  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  conduct  and  support  education-related 
research  activities,  including  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  development,  planning,  sur- 
veys, assessments,  evaluations,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  and  demonstrations  of 
national  significance; 

(B)  disseminate  the  findings  of  education 
research,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
apply  such  information  to  specific  school 
problems  at  the  school  site; 

(C)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
related  to  education,  and  to  library  and  in- 
formation services; 

(D)  promote  the  use  of  knowledge  gained 
from  research  and  statistical  findings  in 
schools,  other  educational  institutions,  and 
communities; 

(E)  provide  training  in  education  research; 
and 

(F)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
research  and  research  support  within  the 
Federal  Government,  and  otherwise  assist 
and  foster  such  research. 

(2)  Open  coMPETmoN.— All  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  cooperative  agreements  awarded 
or  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  or  entered  Into  through  a  process 


of  open  competition  and  peer  review  that 
shall  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  other  publication  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate. 

(3)  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Office,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall— 

(i)  ensure  that  there  is  broad  and  regular 
public  and  professional  involvement  from 
the  educational  field  In  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Office's  activities,  in- 
cluding establishing  teacher  advisory  boards 
for  any  program  office,  program  or  project  of 
the  Office  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  involving  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  researchers  and  educators  in  activi- 
ties that  relate  to  the  education  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  people; 

(11)  ensure  that  the  selection  of  research 
topics  and  the  administration  of  the  program 
are  free  from  partisan  political  infiuence; 

(ill)  develop  directly,  or  through  grant  or 
contract,  standards  and  guidelines  for  re- 
search, programs  and  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Office; 

(iv)  establish  a  long-  and  short-term  re- 
search agenda  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Board;  and 

(V)  review  research  priorities  established 
within  each  directorate  and  promote  re- 
search syntheses  across  the  directorates. 

(B)  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  offer  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
school  boards,  and  schools,  including  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
ensure  that  no  student  is — 

(i)  denied  access  to  the  same  rigorous, 
challenging  curriculum  that  such  student's 
peers  are  offered;  or 

(ii)  grouped  or  otherwise  labeled  in  such  a 
way  that  may  impede  such  student's 
achievement. 

(C)  Long-term  agenda.— One  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  a  6-year  long- 
term  plan  for  the  educational  research  agen- 
da for  the  Office.  Upon  submission  of  such  re- 
port and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  progress  report  on  the 
6-year  plan,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  meeting  the  components 
of  the  6-year  plan,  proposed  modifications  or 
changes  to  the  6-year  plan,  and  additions  to 
the  6-year  plan. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  independ- 
ent evaluations  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  through  the  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  and  transmit  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  order  to— 

(A)  evaluate — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Office;  and 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  projects  and 
programs  funded  through  the  Office  over 
time; 

(iii)  the  impact  of  educational  research  on 
instruction  at  the  school  level;  and 

(iv)  the  ability  of  the  Office  to  keep  re- 
search funding  free  from  partisan  political 
interference; 

(B)  measure  the  success  of  educational  in- 
formation dissemination; 

(C)  assess  the  usefulness  of  research  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Office,  including 
products  disseminated  by  the  Office;  and 

(D)  provide  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  programs  of  the  Office. 


(5)  Intradepartmental  coordination.- (A) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  planning  and 
cooperative  research  and  development 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education. 

(B)  The  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 

(i)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  database 
on  all  Department  of  Education  funded  re- 
search and  improvement  efforts; 

(ii)  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
program  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  avoid  duplication; 

(ill)  working  cooperatively  with  the  em- 
ployees of  various  program  offices  with  the 
Department  of  Education  on  projects  of  com- 
mon interest  to  avoid  duplication;  and 

(iv)  generally  increasing  communication 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
garding education  research. 

(c)  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search.— 

(1)  Requirements.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  5  directorates  of  educational 
research  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(B)  Director.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  Director  for  each  directorate. 
Each  such  Director  shall  be  a  leading  profes- 
sional in  the  field  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(C)  Research  syntheses.- The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  and  promote  re- 
search syntheses  across  the  directorates  in 
early  childhood,  elementary,  secondary,  vo- 
cational, and  higher  education,  and  shall  co- 
ordinate research  plans,  projects,  and  find- 
ings across  the  directorates,  placing  a  prior- 
ity on  synthesis  and  coordination  between 
the  directorates  described  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e).  Each  Director  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  directorate,  and  shall  work  to- 
gether to  promote  research  syntheses  across 
the  directorates. 

(2)  Duties.— Each  such  directorate  shall— 

(A)  carry  out  its  activities  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  and  private  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, agencies  or  individuals,  or  a  con- 
sortia thereof; 

(B)  conduct  and  support  the  highest  qual- 
ity basic  and  applied  research  in  early  child- 
hood, elementary  and  secondary,  vocational 
and  higher  education,  including  teacher  edu- 
cation, which  is  relevant  to  the  directorate; 

(C)  have  improved  student  learning  and 
achievement  as  Its  primary  focus; 

(D)  promote  research  that  is  based  In  core 
content  areas; 

(E)  conduct  sustained  research  and  devel- 
opment on  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  poor  and  minority  individ- 
uals as  an  integral  part  of  the  directorates' 
work; 

(F)  serve  as  a  national  database  on  model 
and  demonstration  programs  which  have  par- 
ticular application  to  the  activities  of  the  di- 
rectorate, particularly  with  respect  to  model 
programs  conducted  by  businesses,  private, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  foundations; 

(G)  support,  plan,  implement,  and  operate 
dissemination  activities  designed  to  bring 
the  most  effective  research  directly  into 
classroom  practice,  school  organization  and 
management,  teacher  preparation  and  train- 
ing, and  libraries,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
carry  out  dissemination  activities  through 
the  use  of  technology; 

(H)  support  and  provide  research  informa- 
tion that  leads  to  policy  formation  for  State 
legislatures.  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 


cation, schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  other  policy  and  governing 
bodies,  to  assist  such  entities  in  identifying 
and  developing  effective  policies  to  promote 
student  achievement  and  school  improve- 
ment; 

(1)  coordinate  the  directorate's  activities 
with  the  activities  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (k)  and  with  other  educational 
service  organizations  In  designing  the  direc- 
torate's research  agenda  and  projects  in 
order  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  such 
directorate  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  the 
educational  field  and  to  bring  research  find- 
ings directly  into  schools  to  ensure  the 
gteatest  access  at  the  local  level  to  the  lat- 
est research  developments;  and 

(J)  provide  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  planning  and  coordinating  syn- 
theses that  provide  research  knowledge  re- 
lated to  each  level  of  the  education  system 
(from  preschool  to  higher  education)  to  in- 
crease understanding  of  student  performance 
across  different  educational  levels. 

(3)  Reservations.— 

(A)  FiELD-iNmATED  RESEARCH.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  such  directorate  to  conduct  field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B)  National  research  centers.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  such  directorate  to  award  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  support  of 
long-term  national  research  centers  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  for  educrational 
research  and  development  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4).  except  that  no  such  cen- 
ter shall  receive  such  a  grant  or  contract  for 
less  than  $1,100,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  center  shall  engage  in  research,  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  involving  topics 
relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  directorate 
supporting  such  center. 

(C)  Special  rule.— No  research  and  devel- 
opment center  supported  by  the  Office  and 
operating  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  by  reason  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  support  be  Ineligible  to  receive 
any  other  assistance  from  the  Office  author- 
ized by  law. 

(4)  National  research  centers.— 

(A)  Duration.— The  grants  or  contracts 
awarded  or  entered  into  to  support  national 
research  centers  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)  shall  be  awarded  or  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  additional  periods  of  5  years  after 
periodic  review  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(B)  Review.— All  applications  to  establish 
a  national  research  center  shall  be  reviewed 
by  Independent  experts  in  accordance  with 
standards  and  guidelines  developed  by  the 
Office  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)(2>(B)(iv)(X)  and  (b)(3)(A)(lil).  Such  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  shall  include — 

(1)  whether  applicants  have  assembled  a 
group  of  high  quality  researchers  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  center; 

(ii)  whether  the  proposed  organizational 
structure  and  arrangements  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center; 

(ill)  whether  there  is  a  substantial  staff 
commitment  to  the  work  of  the  center; 

(iv)  whether  the  directors  and  support  staff 
are  full-time  employees,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable; 

(V)  review  of  the  contributions  of  the  appli- 
cant's primary  researchers  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  such  pri- 


mary researchers'  experiences  and  expertise 
in  the  context  of  the  proposed  center  activi- 
ties, and  the  adequacy  of  such  primary  re- 
searchers' time  commitments  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  center;  and 

(vi)  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  edu- 
cation research  will  be  disseminated  for  fur- 
ther use. 

(5)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  de- 
veloped by  each  directorate  in  the  Federal 
Register  every  2  years,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of 
60  days  for  public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(d)  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum. 
Instruction,  and  Assessment.— The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  the 
National  Directorate  on  Curriculum.  In- 
struction, and  Assessment.  The  directorate 
established  under  this  subsection  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  research  on— 

(1)  methods  to  Improve  student  achieve- 
ment at  all  educational  levels  in  core  con- 
tent areas; 

(2)  methods  to  improve  the  process  of  read- 
ing, the  craft  of  writing,  the  growth  of  rea- 
soning skills,  and  the  development  of  infor- 
mation-finding skills: 

(3)  enabling  students  to  develop  higher 
order  thinking  skills; 

(4)  methods  to  teach  effectively  all  stu- 
dents in  mixed-ability  classrooms; 

(5)  developing,  identifying,  or  evaluating 
new  educational  assessments.  Including  per- 
formance-based and  portfolio  assessments 
which  demonstrate  skill  and  a  command  of 
knowledge; 

(6)  standards  for  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  particularly  stand- 
ards of  desired  performance  set  at  inter- 
nationally competitive  levels; 

(7)  the  use  of  testing  in  the  classroom  and 
its  impact  on  improving  student  achieve- 
ment, including  an  analysis  of  how  testing 
affects  what  is  taught; 

(8)  test  bias  as  such  bias  affects  histori- 
cally underserved  girls,  women,  and  minor- 
ity populations; 

(9)  test  security,  accountability,  validity, 
reliability  and  objectivity; 

(10)  relevant  teacher  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  giving  a  test,  scoring  a  test  and  in 
the  use  of  test  results  to  improve  student 
achievement; 

(11)  curriculum  development  designed  to 
meet  challenging  standards.  Including  State 
efforts  to  develop  such  curriculum; 

(12)  the  need  for.  and  methods  of  deliver- 
ing, teacher  education,  development,  and  in- 
service  training; 

(13)  curriculum.  Instruction,  and  assess- 
ment in  vocational  education  and  school-to- 
work  transition; 

(14)  educational  methods  and  activities  to 
reduce  and  prevent  violence  in  schools; 

(15)  the  use  of  technology  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  testing; 

(16)  methods  of  involving  parents  in  their 
children's  education  and  ways  to  involve 
business,  industry,  and  other  community 
partners  In  promoting  excellence  in  schools; 
and 

(17)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(e)  National  Directorate  on  the  Edu- 
cational Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved Populations.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Directorate  on  the  Educational 
Achievement  of  Historically  Underserved 
Populations,  the  activities  of  which  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the  direc- 
torate described  in  subsection  (d).  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on — 


(1)  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities 
afforded  historically  underserved  popu- 
lations, including  minority  students,  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  economically  dis- 
advantaged students,  girls,  women.  limited- 
English  proficient  students,  and  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students,  particularly  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunities  afforded 
such  populations  in  highly  concentrated 
urban  areas  and  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas; 

(2)  effective  institutional  practices  for  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  such  groups; 

(3)  methods  for  overcoming  the  barriers  to 
learning  that  may  impede  student  achieve- 
ment; 

(4)  innovative  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  methods  to  help  the  his- 
torically underserved  meet  challenging 
standards; 

(5)  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  and  achievement 
of  the  historically  underserved; 

(6)  the  means  by  which  parents,  commu- 
nity resources  and  institutions  (including 
cultural  institutions)  can  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  achievement  of  at-risk 
students; 

(7)  methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  students  not  only  in  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  lo- 
cated on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  includ- 
ing- 

(A)  research  on  mechanisms  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  tribal  departments  of 
education  that  assume  responsibility  for  all 
education  programs  of  State  educational 
agencies  operating  on  an  Indian  reservation 
and  all  education  programs  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation; 

(B)  research  on  the  development  of  cul- 
turally appropriate  curriculum  for  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students.  Including 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  culture, 
language,  geography,  history  and  social 
studies,  and  graduation  requirements  related 
to  such  curriculum; 

(C)  research  on  methods  for  recruiting, 
training  and  retraining  qualified  teachers 
from  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  research  to  promote 
fiexibllity  In  the  criteria  for  certification  of 
such  teachers; 

(D)  research  on  techniques  for  improving 
the  educational  achievement  of  American  In- 
dian and  Alaska  Native  students,  including 
methodologies  to  reduce  dropout  rates  and 
Increase  graduation  by  such  students;  and 

(E)  research  concerning  the  performance 
by  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents of  limited-English  tjroficiency  on 
standardized  achievement  tests,  and  related 
factors;  and 

(8)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(f)  National  Directorate  on  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate 
the  National  Directorate  on  E^rly  Childhood 
Development  and  Education,  which  shall 
have  a  special  emphasis  on  families  and  com- 
munities as  families  and  communities  relate 
to  early  childhood  education.  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  effective  teaching  and  learning  meth- 
ods, and  curriculum; 

(2)  instruction  that  considers  the  cultural 
experiences  of  children; 

(3)  access  to  current  materials  in  libraries: 

(4)  family  literacy  and  parental  involve- 
ment in  student  learning; 
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(5)  the  impact  that  outside  influences  have 
on  learning,  including  television,  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse; 

(6)  methods  for  integrating  learning  in  set- 
tings other  than  the  classroom,  particularly 
within  families  and  communities; 

(7)  teacher  training; 

(8)  readiness  to  learn,  including  topics  such 
as  prenatal  care,  nutrition,  and  health  serv- 
ices; 

(9)  the  use  of  technology,  including  meth- 
ods to  help  parents  instruct  their  children; 
and 

(10)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(g)  National  Directorate  on  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Educational  Governance, 
Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Management.— 
The  Assistant  SecreUry  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educational  Governance, 
Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Management. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on— 

(1)  the  relationship  among  finance,  organi- 
zation, and  management,  and  educational 
productivity,  particularly  with  respect  to 
student  achievement  across  educational  lev- 
els and  core  content  areas; 

(2)  school-based  management,  shared  deci- 
sionmaking and  other  innovative  school 
structures,  and  State  and  local  reforms  and 
educational  policies,  which  show  promise  for 
improving  student  achievement; 

(3)  innovative  school  design,  including 
lengthening  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year,  reducing  class  size  and  building  profes- 
sional development  into  the  weekly  school 
schedule  and,  as  appropriate,  conducting 
such  further  research  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended or  suggested  by  the  report  issued 
by  the  National  Education  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning  pursuant  to  section  443  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

(4)  the  social  organization  of  schooling  and 
the  inner-workings  of  schooling; 

(5)  policy  decisions  at  all  levels  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  decisions  on  school  achievement 
and  other  student  outcomes; 

(6)  effective  approaches  to  organizing 
learning; 

(7)  effective  ways  of  grouping  students  for 
learning  so  that  a  student  is  not  labeled  or 
stigmatized  in  ways  that  may  impede  such 
student's  achievement; 

(8)  the  amount  of  dollars  allocated  for  edu- 
cation that  are  actually  spent  on  classroom 
instruction; 

(9)  the  organization,  structure,  and  finance 
of  vocational  education; 

(10)  disparity  in  school  financing  among 
States,  school  districts,  and  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(11)  the  use  of  technology  in  areas  such  as 
assisting  in  school-based  management  or 
ameliorating  the  effects  of  disparity  in 
school  financing  among  States,  school  dls- 
tincts.  and  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs; 

(12)  approaches  to  systemic  reforms  involv- 
ing the  coordination  of  multiple  policies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  promote  higher  levels  of  student 
achievement; 

(13)  the  special  adult  education  needs  of 
historically  underserved  and  minority  popu- 
lations; 

(14)  the  involvement  of  parents  and  fami- 
lies in  the  management  and  governance  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  their  children; 
and 

(15)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 


(h)  National  Directorate  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning.— 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on— 

(1)  learning  and  performance  of  adults,  and 
policies  and  methods  for  improving  learning 
in  contexr.s  that  include  school-to-work, 
worker  retraining,  and  second-language  ac- 
quisition; 

(2)  the  most  effective  training  methods  for 
adults  to  upgrade  education  and  vocational 
skills; 

(3)  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  higher  education  and 
graduate  school,  in  the  context  of  lifelong 
learning  and  information-finding  skills; 

(4)  adult  literacy  and  effective  methods,  in- 
cluding technology,  to  eliminate  illiteracy; 

(5)  preparing  students  for  a  lifetime  of 
work,  the  ability  to  adapt  through  retrain- 
ing to  the  changing  needs  of  the  work  force 
and  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks; 

(6)  the  use  of  technology  to  develop  and  de- 
liver effective  training  methods  for  adults  to 
upgrade  their  education  and  their  vocational 
skills;  and 

(7)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(i)  Personnel.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  governing  appointment 
in  the  competitive  service)  and  may  com- 
pensate (Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates)  such  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Office.  Such 
employees  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  full-time,  regular  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office.  The 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  employees  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  GS-15  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Reappointment.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  reappoint  employees  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  upon  presentation  of  a  clear 
and  convincing  justification  of  need,  for  1  ad- 
ditional term  not  to  exceed  3  years.  All  such 
employees  shall  work  on  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice and  shall  not  be  reassigned  to  other  du- 
ties outside  the  Office  during  their  term. 

(j)  Selection  Procedures  and  Fellow- 
smps.— 

(1)  Selection  procedures.— When  making 
competitive  awards  under  this  section,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  solicit  recommendations  and  advice  re- 
garding research  priorities,  opportunities, 
and  strategies  from  qualified  experts,  such  as 
education  professionals  and  policymakers,  li- 
brarians, personnel  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k)  and  of  the  research  and  development  cen- 
ters assisted  under  this  section,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  as  well  as  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public; 

(B)  employ  suitable  selection  procedures 
using  the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer 
review  providing  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween expertise  in  research  and  practice  for 
all  proposals  so  that  technical  research 
merit  is  judged  by  research  experts  and  pro- 
errammatic  relevance  is  judged  by  program 
experts,  except  where  such  peer  review  pro- 
cedures are  clearly  inappropriate  given  such 


factors  as  the  relatively  small  amount  of  a 
grant  or  contract  or  the  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation; and 

(C)  determine  that  the  activities  assisted 
will  be  conducted  efficiently,  will  be  of  high 
quality,  and  will  meet  priority  research  and 
development  needs  under  this  section. 

(2)  Fellowships.— 

(A)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  for 
the  awarding  of  research  fellowships  under 
this  paragraph  in  the  Federal  Register  every 
2  years,  not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  60  days  for 
public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(B)  Competition.— Prior  to  awarding  a  fel- 
lowship under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  invite  applicants  to  compete 
for  such  fellowships  through  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(C)  Authority.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (q)(l).  the  Assistant  Secretary  may 
establish  and  maintain  research  fellowships 
in  the  Office,  for  scholars,  researchers,  pol- 
icymakers, education  practitioners,  librar- 
ians, and  statisticians  engaged  in  the  use, 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  information 
about  education  and  educational  research. 
Subject  to  regulations  published  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  fellowships  may  include 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  including  trav- 
el and  subsistence  expenses  provided  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(k)  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
FOR  Research.  Dissemination,  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance.— 

(1)  Authority.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  support  at 
least  10  but  not  more  than  20  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  by  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

(B)  Special  rule.— In  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (q)(2)  exceeds 
$38,000,000.  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  use 
the  amount  in  excess  of  $38,000,000  to  support 
a  regional  educational  laboratory  serving  a 
region  not  in  existence  on  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  if  such 
amount  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

(C)  PRiORfTY.- The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  supporting  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  that  involves  the 
combination  or  subdivision  of  a  region  or  re- 
gions, such  that  States  within  a  region  in  ex- 
istence on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may  be  combined  with 
States  in  another  such  region  to  form  a  new 
region  so  long  as  such  combination  does  not 
result  in  any  region  in  existence  on  such 
date  permanently  becoming  part  of  a  larger 
region,  nor  of  any  such  region  permanently 
subsuming  another  region. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "regional  educational  lab- 
oratory" means  a  public  agency  or  institu- 
tion or  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
that— 

(A)  serves  the  education  improvement 
needs  in  a  geographic  region  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  advances  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

(3)  Duties.— Each  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory shall — 

(A)  have  as  its  central  mission  and  primary 
function— 

(i)  to  develop  and  disseminate  educational 
research  products  and  processes  to  schools, 
teachers,  local  educational  agencies.  State 
educational  agencies,  librarians,  and  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 


(11)  through  such  development  and  dissemi- 
nation and  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance, to  help  all  students  learn  to  challeng- 
ing standards; 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  school 
boards,  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  State  boards  of  education, 
schools,  and  librarians  in  accordance  with 
the  prioritization  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(B)(vl)  and  needs  related  to  standard-driv- 
en education  reform; 

(C)  facilitate  school  restructuring  at  the 
Individual  school  level,  including  technical 
assistance  for  adapting  model  demonstration 
grant  programs  to  each  school; 

(D)  serve  the  educational  development 
needs  of  the  region  by  providing  education 
research  in  usable  forms  in  order  to  promote 
school  improvement  and  academic  achieve- 
ment and  to  correct  educational  deficiencies; 

(E)  develop  a  plan  for  identifying  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  region  by  conducting  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  educational  needs, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  within  the  region, 
including  a  process  of  open  hearings  to  so- 
licit the  views  of  schools,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, parents,  local  educational  agencies, 
librarians,  and  State  educational  agencies 
within  the  region; 

(F)  use  applied  educational  research  to  as- 
sist in  solving  site-specific  problems  and  to 
assist  in  development  activities; 

(G)  conduct  applied  research  projects  de- 
signed to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  the 
region  only  In  the  event  that  such  quality 
applied  research  does  not  exist  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regional  education  laboratory 
or  the  Department  of  Education; 

(H)  facilitate  communication  between  edu- 
cational experts,  school  officials,  and  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  librarians,  to  enable  such 
individuals  to  assist  schools  to  develop  a 
plan  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(I)  bring  teams  of  experts  together  to  de- 
velop and  implement  school  improvement 
plans  and  strategies; 

(J)  provide  training  in- 

(I)  the  field  of  education  research  and  re- 
lated areas; 

(II)  the  use  of  new  educational  methods; 
and 

(ill)  the  use  of  Information-finding  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  such  training  for 
which  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
may  support  internships  and  fellowships  and 
provide  stipends; 

(K)  coordinate  such  laboratory's  activities 
with  the  directorates  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion in  designing  such  laboratory's  services 
and  projects,  in  order  to — 

(I)  maximize  the  use  of  research  conducted 
through  the  directorates  in  the  work  of  such 
laboratory; 

(II)  keep  the  directorates  apprised  of  the 
work  of  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories in  the  field;  and 

(ill)  inform  the  directorates  about  addi- 
tional research  needs  identified  in  the  field; 

(L)  develop  with  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  library  agencies  in  the  region 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  plan  for 
serving  the  region; 

(M)  collaborate  and  coordinate  services 
with  other  technical  assistance  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Education;  and 

(N)  cooperate  with  other  regional  labora- 
tories to  develop  and  maintain  a  national 
network  that  addresses  national  education 
problems. 

(4)  Governing  board.— 

(A)  In  gene;ral.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3).  each  re- 


gional educational  laboratory  shall  operate 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board,  the 
members  of  which— 

(I)  are  representative  of  that  region;  and 

(II)  Include  teachers  and  education  re- 
searchers. 

(B)  Duties. — Each  such  governing  board 
shall— 

(I)  determine,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  In  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  mission  of  the  re- 
gional educational  laboratory; 

(II)  ensure  that  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  attains  and  maintains  a  high 
level  of  quality  in  its  work  and  products; 

(ill)  establish  standards  to  ensure  that  the 
regional  educational  laboratory  has  strong 
and  effective  governance,  organization,  man- 
agement, and  administration,  and  employs 
qualified  staff; 

(Iv)  direct  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory to  carry  out  the  regional  educational 
laboratory's  duties  in  a  manner  as  will  make 
progress  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  and  reforming  schools  and  edu- 
cational systems; 

(V)  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational needs,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
within  the  region,  including  a  process  of 
open  hearings  to  solicit  the  views  of  schools 
and  teachers;  and 

(vl)  prioritize  the  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  areas  within 
the  region  and  ensure  that  such  needs  are 
served  by  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory. 

(5)  APPLICATION.— Each  entity  desiring  sup- 
port for  a  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  an 
application  that  contains  such  information 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require,  including  assurances  that  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  will  address  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  ADDITIONAL  projects.— In  addition  to 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (3).  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  from  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (q)(4),  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  a  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  additional  projects  to 
enable  such  regional  educational  laboratory 
to  Eissist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  for  other  purposes. 

(7)  Special  rule.— No  regional  educational 
laboratory  shall,  by  reason  of  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  be  ineligible  to 
receive  any  other  assistance  from  the  Office 
authorized  by  law  or  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  activities  involving  international 
projects  or  endeavors. 

(8)  Plan.— Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
year,  each  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  a 
plan  covering  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  in 
which  such  laboratory's  mission,  activities 
and  scope  of  work  are  described,  Including  a 
general  description  of— 

(A)  the  plans  such  laboratory  expects  to 
submit  in  the  4  succeeding  years;  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  how  well  such  labora- 
tory is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region. 

(9)  Contract  dura-hon.- The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a  regional  educational 
laboratory  under  this  subsection  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  recompetition  cycles  for  new  con- 
tracts for  regional  educational  laboratories 
are  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex- 
piration of  the  laboratory  contracts  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reauthorization  cycle. 

(1-0)  Review.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  review  the  work  of  each  regional  edu- 


cational laboratory  in  the  third  year  that 
such  laboratory  receives  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  and  shall  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  such  laboratory's  activities  to 
determine  if  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  duties  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(11)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
modifications  in  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  contracts  in  effect  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(12)  ADVANCE  payment  SYSTEM.— Each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  advance  payment  system  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

(13)  Coordination.— The  regional  education 
laboratories  shall  work  collaboratively,  and 
coordinate  the  services  such  laboratories 
provide,  with  the  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(1)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination  Dem- 
onstration Program.— 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(A)  education  research,  including  research 
funded  by  the  Office,  is  not  having  the  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  schools  that  such  re- 
search should; 

(B)  relevant  education  research  and  result- 
ing solutions  are  not  being  adequately  dis- 
seminated to  and  used  by  the  teachers  that 
need  such  research  and  solutions; 

(C)  there  are  insufficient  linkages  between 
the  research  and  development  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k),  the  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators,  the  Education  Resources  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses,  the  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  centers  assisted  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  public  schools  to  ensure 
that  research  on  effective  practice  Is  dis- 
seminated and  technical  assistance  provided 
to  all  teachers; 

(D)  the  average  teacher  has  little  time  to 
plan  or  engage  in  a  professional  dialogue 
with  peers  about  strategies  for  improved 
learning; 

(E)  teachers  do  not  have  direct  access  to 
information  systems  or  networks; 

(F)  teachers  have  little  control  over  what 
inservlce  education  teachers  will  be  offered; 
and 

(G)  individual  teachers  are  not  encouraged 
to  move  beyond  the  walls  of  their  school 
buildings  to  identify  and  use  outside  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Establishment.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  regional  education  laboratories,  and  the 
research  and  development  centers,  or  consor- 
tia thereof— 

(1)  to  develop  and  carry  out  projects  that 
demonstrate  effective  strategies  for  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers, in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  become 
knowledgeable  about,  assist  in  the  design 
and  use  of.  and  use.  education  research,  in- 
cluding education  research  carried  out  under 
this  section;  and 

(ii)  to  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate 
models  for  creation  of  teacher  research  dis- 
semination networks. 

(B)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  and  en- 
tering Into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  entities  that  have  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  for  research  and  dis- 
semination. 
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(3)  APPUCATIONS.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  entity  desiring  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing:  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(B)  Contents.— Each  such  application  shall 
describe  how  the  project  described  in  the  ap- 
plication— 

(i)  was  developed  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers: 

(il)  will  include  the  continuing  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  In  the  management  of  the  project: 

(ill)  is  organized  around  one  or  more  sig- 
nificant research  topics: 

(iv)  will  involve  collaboration  with  entitles 
that  have  received  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  dissemination;  and 

(V)  win  sustain  over  time  teacher  research 
dissemination  networks  after  Federal  fund- 
ing for  such  networks  terminates. 

(4)  Use  of  funds.— Funds  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used — 

(A)  to  train  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation teachers  (particularly  new  teachers) 
about  the  sources  of  education  research  find- 
ings, including  research  findings  available 
through  activities  supported  by  the  Office, 
and  how  to  access  and  use  such  findings  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction: 

(B)  to  develop  simple  formats,  both  admin- 
istrative and  technological,  that  allow  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  teachers 
easy  access  to  and  use  of  education  research 
findings: 

(C)  to  share  strategries  and  materials: 

(D)  to  support  professional  networks: 

(E)  to  survey  teacher  needs  in  the  areas  of 
research  and  development;  and 

(F)  for  other  activities  designed  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers in  becoming  knowledgeable  about,  assist- 
ing in  the  design  of,  and  using,  educational 
research. 

(5)  Stipends.— The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  such  stipends  (including 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers), as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  teachers  participating  in  the 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

(6)  Coordination.— Recipients  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  coordinate  their  activities 
with  related  activities  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  activities  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(m)  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform 
Assistance.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance,  which  may  include 
the  Education  Resources  Information  Clear- 
inghouses, the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories, the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Science  and  Mathematics  Resources,  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Library,  and  such  other  progrrams  and 
activities  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  The  Office  of  Dissemination  and 
RJeform  Assistance  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  have  a  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise and  experience  in  dissemination. 

(2)  Duties.- In  carrying  out  its  dissemina- 
tion activities,  the  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance  shall— 


(A)  operate  a  depository  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Education  publications  and  products 
and  make  available  for  reproduction  such 
publications  and  products: 

(B)  coordinate  the  dissemination  efforts  of 
all  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement program  offices,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  the  directorates  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network,  and  the  Education  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouses: 

(C)  disseminate  relevant  and  useful  re- 
search. Information,  products,  and  publica- 
tions developed  through  or  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  schools 
throughout  the  Nation: 

(D)  develop  the  capacity  to  connect  schools 
and  teachers  seeking  information  with  the 
relevant  regional  educational  laboratories 
assisted  under  subsection  (k).  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  the  directorates  assisted 
under  this  section,  and  the  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses:  and 

(E)  provide  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  types  of  information, 
products,  and  services  that  teachers,  schools, 
and  school  districts  have  requested  and  have 
determined  to  be  most  useful,  anddescribe 
future  plans  to  adapt  Department  of  Edu- 
cation products  and  services  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  users  of  such  information,  prod- 
ucts, and  services. 

(3)  ADDITIONAL  activities.- In  addition, 
the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform  As- 
sistance may — 

(A)  use  media  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology to  carry  out  dissemination  activities. 
Including  program  development: 

(B)  establish  and  maintain  a  database  on 
all  research  and  improvement  efforts  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Education; 

(C)  actively  encourage  cooperative  publish- 
ing of  significant  publications: 

(D)  disseminate  information  on  successful 
models  and  educational  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Office  of  Dissemi- 
nation and  Reform  Assistance  by  educators, 
educational  organizations,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, businesses,  and  foundations,  and  dis- 
seminate such  models  by  including,  with  any 
such  information,  an  identification  of  the  en- 
tity or  entities  that  have  recommended  the 
program:  and 

(E)  engage  in  such  other  dissemination  ac- 
tivities as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary. 

(n)  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
Facilitators.— The  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work described  in  section  1562  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
authorized  to  provide  information  through 
National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators  on  model  or  demonstration 
projects  funded  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  information  on  such  model 
projects  does  not  have  to  be  approved 
through  the  program  effectiveness  panel,  but 
may  be  provided  directly  through  the  State 
facilitators.  In  addition,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network  may  disseminate  other  infor- 
mation available  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Dissemination  and  Reform  Assistance 
established  under  subsection  (m)  through  the 
National  Diffusion  Network. 

(0)  National  Education  Library.— 

(1)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  esub- 
lished  a  National  Library  of  Education  at 
the  Department  of  Education  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Library") 
which  shall— 

(A)  be  a  national  resource  center  for  teach- 
ers, scholars,  librarians.  State,  local,  and  In- 
dian tribal  education  officials,  parents,  and 
other  interested  individuals:  and 


(B)  provide  resources  to  assist  in  the — 
(i)  advancement  of  research  on  education: 
(ii)   dissemination   and    exchange   of   sci- 
entific and  other  information  important  to 
the  improvement  of  education  at  all  levels: 
and 

(ill)  improvement  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

(2)  Mission.— The  mission  of  the  Library 
shall  be  to— 

(A)  become  a  principal  center  for  the  col- 
lection, preservation,  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  research  and  other  information 
related  to  education  and  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  achievement; 

(B)  strive  to  ensure  widespread  access  to 
the  Library's  facilities  and  materials,  cov- 
erage of  all  education  issues  and  subjects, 
and  quality  control: 

(C)  have  an  expert  library  staff;  and 

(D)  use  modern  information  technology 
that  holds  the  potential  to  link  major  librar- 
ies, schools,  and  educational  centers  across 
the  United  States  into  a  network  of  national 
education  resources. 

(3)  Functions.— The  Library  shall— 

(A)  establish  a  policy  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve books,  periodicals,  data,  prints,  films, 
recordings,  and  other  library  materials  relat- 
ed to  education; 

(B)  establish  a  policy  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  materials  available  in  the 
Library: 

(C)  make  available  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  materials  in  the  Library  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate;  and 

(D)  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Librarian.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  librarian  to  head  the  Library. 

(B)  Experience.— The  individual  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  librarian. 

(C)  Solicitation  of  nominations.— The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  nominations  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  before  making 
the  appointment  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(D)  Salary.— The  librarian  shall  be  paid  at 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  pay- 
able for  level  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(p)  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  support  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses  (includ- 
ing directly  supporting  dissemination  serv- 
ices) having  such  functions  as  the  clearing- 
houses had  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  the  clearinghouses  a  coherent  policy  for 
the  abstraction  from,  and  inclusion  in.  the 
educational  resources  information  clearing- 
house system  books,  periodicals,  reports,  and 
other  materials  related  to  education:  and 

(2)  the  clearinghouses  shall  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  alternative  man- 
agement demonstration  projects  operating 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

(q)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
(1)    Directorates    of    educational    re- 
search.— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1(X),(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to 
carry  out  subsections  (c)  through  (h),  relat- 
ing to  the  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

(B)  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  rO.000,000  OR  LESS.— 

From    the    amount    made    available    under 
clause  (1)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 


amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  $70,(X)0.(X)0  or  less— 

(1)  at  least  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations: 

(ill)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f), 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation; 

(iv)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance, Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment: 

(V)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning: 
and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 

(C)  APPROPRIATIONS         GREATER         THAN 

ro.(X)o.ooo.— From  the  amount  made  available 
under  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  greater  than  $70,000,000— 

(i)  at  least  30  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations: 

(ill)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f), 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation: 

(iv)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g). 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance, Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment; 

(V)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education,  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning; 
and 

(Vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 

(D)  Special  rule.— Not  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  clause  (1)  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  this  section 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts. 

(2)  Regional  educational  laboratories.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$41,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (k).  relating  to  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3)  Teacher  research  dissemination  dem- 
onstration program.— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to 


carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  re- 
lating to  the  teacher  research  dissemination 
demonstration  program. 

(B)  Peer  review.— The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  0.2  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  peer  re- 
view of  applications  under  this  section. 

(4)  Office  of  dissemination  and  reform 
assistance.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry 
out  subsections  (m)  and  (k)(6).  relating  to 
the  Office  of  Education  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance  and  additional  projects 
for  regional  educational  laboratories,  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  National  diffusion  network  state 
facilitators.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (n),  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  State  Facilitators. 

(6)  National  education  library— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999,  to  carry  out  subsection  (o),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Education  Libreiry. 

(7)  Education  resources  information 
clearinghouses.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry 
out  subsection  (p).  relating  to  the  Education 
Resources  Information  Clearinghouses. 

(8)  Administration  of  funds.— When  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  uses  funds  to  sup- 
fwrt  a  single  project  under  this  section,  the 
Office  may  act  for  all  such  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering such  funds. 

(r)  Existing  Contracts  and  Grants.— 

(1)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  regional  educational  laboratories  and 
the  centers  assisted  under  section  405  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  termination 
date  of  such  grants  or  contracts,  except  that 
the  grants  or  contracts  for  such  centers 
which  terminate  before  the  competition  for 
the  new  centers  described  in  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)  is  completed  may  be  extended  until 
the  time  that  the  awards  for  such  new  cen- 
ters are  made. 

(2)  Funding.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (q)(l)(A)  to  support  the 
grants  or  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 


SEC. 


.IS.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 


(a)  Continuing  Effect  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments.—All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  registra- 
tions, privileges,  and  other  administrative 
actions — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (as 
such  functions  existed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 


shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  affected.— The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings, including  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making, or  any  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  before  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect,  with  respect  to  functions 
of  such  Office  but  such  proceedings  and  ap- 
plications shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Suits  Not  affected.— The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  Nonabatement  of  Actions.— No  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  or  by  or  against  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  capacity  of  such  indi- 
vidual as  an  officer  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Administrative  Actions  Relating  to 
Promulgation  of  Regulations.— Any  ad- 
ministrative action  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion or  promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment relating  to  a  function  of  such  Office 
under  this  title  may  be  continued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had 
not  been  enacted. 


SEC. 


.14.  HELD  READERS. 


Section  402  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3462)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
"The  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may 
use  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the  funds  apy- 
propriated  for  any  education  program  that 
awards  such  funds  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  non-Federal  ex- 
perts necessary  to  review  applications  and 
proposals  for  such  funds. 

"(2)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  edu- 
cation program  under  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  p)ay  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  non-Federal  experts  to  re- 
view applications  and  proposals  for  such 
funds.". 
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PART  B— EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Subpart  1— International  Education  Pro|{ram 

SEC.    21.    INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATION   PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Estabushed.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  an  International  Education 
Program  In  accordance  with  this  section 
that  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  the  study  of  International  education 
programs  and  delivery  systems;  and 

(2)  an  International  education  exchange 
program. 

(b)  Assessment  and  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  grants  for  the  study, 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  education  systems 
in  other  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Japan.  Such  studies 
shall  focus  upon  a  comparative  analysis  of 
curriculum,  methodology  and  organizational 
structure.  Including  the  length  of  the  school 
year  and  school  day.  In  addition,  the  studies 
shall  provide  an  analysis  of  successful  strate- 
gies employed  by  other  nations  to  improve 
student  achievement,  with  a  specific  focus 
upon  application  to  schooling  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(c)  International  Education  Exchange.— 
(1)  Requirement.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Education  Exchange  Program. 
Under  such  program  the  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
organizations  with  demonstrated  effective- 
ness or  expertise  in  international  achieve- 
ment comparisons,  in  order  to — 

(I)  make  available  to  educators  from  eligi- 
ble countries  exemplary  curriculum  and 
teacher  training  programs  In  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
developed  in  the  United  States; 

(II)  assist  eligible  countries  in  the  adapta- 
tion and  implementation  of  such  programs 
or  joint  research  concerning  such  programs; 

(iil)  create  and  implement  educational  pro- 
grams for  United  States  students  which  draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  emerging  constitu- 
tional democracies: 

(iv)  provide  a  means  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  exi)eriences  in  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  and  economic  education 
among  political,  educational  and  private  sec- 
tor leaders  of  participating  eligible  coun- 
tries; and 

(v)  provide  support  for— 

(I)  research  and  evaluation  to  determine 
the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  stu- 
dents' development  of  the  knowledge,  skills 
and  traits  of  character  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  constitutional 
democracy;  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy. 

(B)  Reservations.— In  carrying  out  the 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  In  each  fiscal  year— 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  for  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  activities;  and 

(11)  50  percent  of  such  amount  for  economic 
education  activities. 

(2)  Contract  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  independent  nonprofit 
educational  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Number.— The  Secretary  shall  award  at 
least  1  but  not  more  than  3  contracts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  of  the 
areas  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C)  Avoidance  of  duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  contracts  described  in 


subparagraph  (A)  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  activities  in  such  contracts. 

(D)  Requirements.— Each  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  enters  into  a  con- 
tract pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  be  experienced  In— 

(I)  the  development  and  national  imple- 
mentation of  curricular  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  for  students  fl-om  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12  in  local,  intermediate,  and 
State  educational  agencies,  in  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  in 
private  schools  throughout  the  Nation  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  national 
professional  educational  organizations,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations; 

(II)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  cooperative  university  and  school  based 
inservice  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
grades  kindergarten  through  grade  12  using 
scholars  from  such  relevant  disciplines  as 
political  science,  political  philosophy,  his- 
tory, law  and  economics; 

(III)  the  development  of  model  curricular 
frameworks  in  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education; 

(IV)  the  administration  of  international 
seminars  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
civics  and  government  education  or  eco- 
nomic education  in  constitutional  democ- 
racies (including  the  sharing  of  curricular 
materials)  for  educational  leaders,  teacher 
trainers,  scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and 
educational  policymakers;  and 

(V)  the  evaluation  of  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  or  economic  education  pro- 
grams; and 

(11)  have  the  authority  to  subcontract  with 
other  organizations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Activities.— The  international  edu- 
cation program  described  in  this  subsection 
shall— 

(A)  provide  eligible  countries  with— 

(1)  seminars  on  the  basic  principles  of 
United  States  constitutional  democracy  and 
economics.  Including  seminars  on  the  major 
governmental  and  economic  institutions  and 
systems  in  the  United  States,  and  visits  to 
such  institutions; 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems.  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
conducting  exemplary  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  in  the  United  States; 

(ill)  home  stays  in  United  States  commu- 
nities; 

(iv)  translations  and  adaptations  regarding 
United  States  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education  curricular 
programs  for  students  and  teachers,  and  in 
the  case  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
translations  and  adaptations  into  forms  use- 
ful in  schools  In  eligible  countries,  and  joint 
research  projects  in  such  areas; 

(v)  translation  of  basic  documents  of 
United  States  constitutional  government  for 
use  in  eligible  countries,  such  as  The  Federal- 
ist Papers,  selected  writings  of  Presidents 
Adams  and  Jefferson  and  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists, and  more  recent  works  on  political  the- 
ory, constitutional  law  and  economics;  and 

(vl)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine — 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students'  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy;  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy; 


(B)  provide  United  States  participants 
with— 

(I)  seminars  on  the  histories,  economics 
and  governments  of  eligible  countries; 

(II)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  organizations  conduct- 
ing exemplary  programs  in  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
located  in  eligible  countries; 

(ill)  home  stays  in  eligible  countries; 

(iv)  assistance  from  educators  and  scholars 
in  eligible  countries  in  the  development  of 
curricular  materials  on  the  history,  govern- 
ment and  economics  of  such  countries  that 
are  useful  in  United  States  classrooms; 

(V)  opportunities  to  provide  on-site  dem- 
onstrations of  United  States  curricula  and 
pedagogy  for  educational  leaders  in  eligible 
countries;  and 

(vl)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine— 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students'  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy;  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  improve- 
ment of  an  efficient  market  economy;  and 

(C)  assist  participants  from  eligible  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  in  participating 
In  International  conferences  on  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation for  educational  leaders,  teacher  train- 
ers, scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and  edu- 
cational policymakers. 

(4)  Printed  materials  and  programs.— All 
printed  materials  and  programs  provided  to 
foreign  nations  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  the  logo  and  text  used  by  the  Marshall 
Plan  after  World  War  II.  that  Is,  clasped 
hands  with  the  Inscription  "A  gift  from  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of  (insert 
name  of  country)". 

(5)  Participants.— The  primary  partici- 
pants in  the  international  education  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
leading  educators  in  the  areas  of  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation. Including  curriculum  and  teacher 
training  specialists,  scholars  in  relevant  dis- 
ciplines, and  educational  policymakers,  from 
the  United  States  and  eligible  countries. 

(6)  Personnel  and  technical  experts.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  De- 
partment of  Education  personnel  and  tech- 
nical experts  to  assist  eligible  countries  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  database  or  other 
effective  methods  to  improve  educational  de- 
livery systems,  structure  and  organization. 

(7)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "eligible  country" 
means  a  Central  European  country,  an  East- 
ern European  country,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Georgia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  and  any  country  that 
formerly  was  a  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  political  independence  is  recognized  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 

(1)  Assessment  and  information.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999,  to  carry  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  International  education  exchange.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (c).  ' 


Subpart  2 — Amendments  to  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act 

SEC. 31.  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMA- 
TION COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Section  422  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2422)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  by  in- 
serting "(including  postsecondary  employ- 
ment and  training  programs)"  after  "train- 
ing programs";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
(as  redesignated  in  subparagraph  (A)),  by  in- 
serting "the  State  board  or  agency  govern- 
ing higher  education,"  after  "coordinating 
council,";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)) — 

(i)  by  striking  "Act  and  of'  and  inserting 
"Act,  of;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  of  the  State  board  or 
agency  governing  higher  education"  after 
"Job  Training  Partnership  Act"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Data  Collection  System.— In  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  a  system  to  provide 
data  on  graduation  or  completion  rates,  job 
placement  rates  from  occupationally  specific 
programs,  licensing  rates,  and  awards  of  high 
school  graduate  equivalency  diplomas 
(GE^),  each  State  board  for  higher  education 
shall  develop  a  data  collection  system  the 
results  of  which  can  be  integrated  into  the 
occupational  Information  system  developed 
under  this  section.". 

Subpart  3 — Elementary  Mathematics  and 
Science  Equipment  Program 
SEC. 41.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elemen- 
tary  Mathematics  and  Science  Equipment 
Act". 
SEC. 42.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  raise 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
schools  by  providing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials necessary  for  hands-on  Instruction 
through  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC. 4S.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  allot- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  under 

section  44   to  enable   such  agencies   to 

award  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  equipment  and 
materials  to  elementary  schools  to  improve 
mathematics  and  science  education  in  such 
schools. 

SEC. 44.  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUT«J8. 

(a)  In  General.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  50  for  any  fiscal 

year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve — 

(1)  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
allotment  among  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  subpart; 
and 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  for  programs  for 
Indian  students  served  by  schools  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Allotment.— The  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  appropriated  (after  meeting  re- 


quirements in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  State  educational  agencies  so 
tha^- 

(1)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  allotting  to  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-half  of  such  remain- 
der as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive.  In  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States;  and 

(2)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  each  State's  share  of 
allocations  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

except  that  no  State  educational  ag-ency 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  available  under  this  sub- 
section in  any  fiscal  year  or  less  than  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  for  fiscal  year 
1988  under  title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act. 

(c)  Reallotment  of  Unused  Funds.— The 
amount  of  any  State  educational  agency's 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  subpart  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  be  required  for 
that  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  other  State 
educational  agencies  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  those  other  State  edu- 
cational agencies  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  State  educational  agency 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  year, 
and  the  total  of  those  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  educational  agency 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  a  subpart  of  the  State  educational 
agency's  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year. 

(d)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  Data.— The  number  of  children  aged  5 
to  11,  Inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

SEC. 4S.  state  APPUCATION. 

(a)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  subpart  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  which  covers  a  period  of 
5  fiscal  years.  Such  application  shall  be  filed 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that — 

(A)  the  State  educational  agency  shall  use 
the  allotment  provided  under  this  subpart  to 
award  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  enable  such  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  served  by  such  agency  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subpart; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide such  fiscal  control  and  funds  accounting 
as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

(C)  every  public  elementary  school  in  the 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  subpart  once  over  the  5-year  duration  of 
the  program  assisted  under  this  subpart: 


(D)  funds  provided  under  this  subpart  will 
supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and  local 
funds  made  available  for  activities  author- 
ized under  this  subpart; 

(E)  during  the  5-year  period  described  in 
the  application,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  evaluate  its  standards  and  programs 
for  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  profes- 
sional development  for  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  science; 

(F)  the  State  educational  agency  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  for  greater  access  to 
and  participation  in  mathematics  and 
science  by  students  and  teachers  from  his- 
torically underrepresented  groups,  Including 
females,  minorities,  individuals  with  lim- 
ited-English proficiency,  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities; and 

(G)  that  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-In- 
come students  and  sparsely  populated  areas 
will  be  given  priority  in  awarding  assistance 
under  this  subpart: 

(2)  provide.  If  appropriate,  a  description  of 
how  funds  paid  under  this  subpart  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  State  and  local  funds  and 
other  Federal  resources,  particularly  with 
respect  to  programs  for  the  professional  de- 
velopment and  Inservice  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics; and 

(3)  describe  procedures — 

(A)  for  submitting  applications  for  pro- 
grams described  in  sections  236  and  237  for 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  subpart 
within  the  State:  and 

(B)  for  approval  of  applications  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  including  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  that  such  agency 
will  not  disapprove  an  application  without 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  State  Administration.— Not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
educational  agency  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  for  the  administrative  costs  of  such 
agency  associated  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart. 
SEC. 4«.  LOCAL  APPUCATION. 

(a)  Application.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  contain  assurances  that  each 
school  served  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subpart  only  once. 

(b)  Contents  of  Appucation.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
SLgency  plans  to  set  priorities  on  the  use  and 
distribution  among  schools  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  subpart  to  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subpart: 

(2)  include  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  made  every  effort  to 
match  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  from  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  the  funds  received 
under  this  subpart,  except  that  no  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  penalized  or  denied  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  based  on  failure  to 
provide  such  matching  funds: 

(3)  describe,  if  applicable,  how  funds  under 
this  subpart  will  be  coordinated  with  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  resources,  especially 
with  respect  to  programs  for  the  professional 
development  and  inservice  training  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  In  science  and 
mathematics;  and 

(4)  describe  the  process  which  will  be  used 
to  determine  different  levels  of  assistance  to 
be  awarded  to  schools  with  different  needs. 

(c)  Prioiuty. — In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  that^ 
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(1)  assign  highest  priority  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  schools  which — 

(A)  are  most  seriously  underequlpped;  or 

(B)  serve  large  numbers  or  percentages  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students; 

(2)  are  attentive  to  the  needs  of  underrep- 
resented  groups  in  science  and  mathematics; 

(3)  demonstrate  how  science  and  mathe- 
matics equipment  will  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  curriculum  planning  or 
implementation  and  teacher  training  sup- 
porting hands-on  laboratory  activities;  and 

(4)  assign  priority  to  providing  equipment 
and  materials  for  students  in  grades  1 
through  6. 

SEC.      47.      PABTICIPATION      OF      PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Participation  of  Private  Schools.— 
To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  or  in  the  school  district 
of  each  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled In  private  nonprofit  elementary 
schools,  such  State  educational  agency  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  representatives,  make  provision  for 
including  services  and  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  as  will  assure  the  eq- 
uitable participation  of  such  children  In  the 
purposes  and  benefits  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Waiver.— If  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  State  law  a  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  participa- 
tion of  children  or  teachers  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  has  sub- 
stantially failed  or  Is  unwilling  to  provide 
for  such  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  requirements 
and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  or  teachers  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  this  section.  Such  waiv- 
ers shall  be  subject  to  consultation,  with- 
holding, notice,  and  judicial  review  require- 
ments described  in  section  1017  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

SEC. 48.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Coordination.— Elach  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
subpart  shall — 

(1)  disseminate  information  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  including  private  non- 
profit elementary  schools,  regarding  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart; 

(2)  evaluate  applications  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  on  the  priorities  described  in  sec- 
tion   46(c);  and 

(4)  evaluate  local  educational  agencies' 
end-of-year  summaries  and  submit  such  eval- 
uation to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  grant  funds  and  matching 
funds  under  this  subpart  only  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  science  equipment,  science  ma- 
terials, or  mathematical  manipulative  mate- 
rials and  shall  not  be  used  for  computers, 
computer  peripherals,  software,  textbooks, 
or  staff  development  costs. 

(2)  Capital  improvements.— Grant  funds 
under  this  subpart  may  not  be  used  for  cap- 
ital Improvements.  Not  more  than  50  percent 
of  any  matching  funds  provided  by  the  local 
educational  agency  may  be  used  for  capital 
Improvements  of  classroom  science  facilities 
to  support  the  hands-on  instruction  that  this 
subpart  Is  intended  to  support,  such  as  the 
installation  of  electrical  outlets,  plumbing, 
lab  tables  or  counters,  or  ventilation  mecha- 
nisms. 


SEC. 4».  FEDERAL  ADMIMSTRATION. 

(a)  Technical  assistance  and  Evaluation 
Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  and.  In  consultation 
with  State  and  local  representatives  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart,  shall 
develop  procedures  for  State  and  local  eval- 
uations of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart. 

SEC.     50.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry  out  this 
subpart. 

Subpart  4 — Media  Instruction 
SEC. 61.  MEDL^  INSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independ- 
ent nonprofit  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional multimedia  television-based  project 
directed  to  homes,  schools  and  after-school 
programs  that  is  desigrned  to  motivate  and 
improve  the  reading  comprehension  and 
writing  coherence  of  elementary  school-age 
children. 

(b)  Demonstrated  Effectiveness.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  the  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  an  independent  nonprofit 
organization  that  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  educational  programming  and  de- 
velopment on  a  nationwide  basis. 

(C)   ALTHORIZATION   AND   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997,  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Subpart  5 — Star  Schools 
SEC. 81.  STAR  SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  908  of  the  Star 

Schools  Assisunce  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4085b(a))  is 

amended  by  striking  "greater"  and  inserting 

"lesser". 

Subpart  6— Office  of  Comprehensive  School 

Health  Education 

SEC.      71.       OFFICE      OF      COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4605  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3155(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting "Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  To  act  as  a  liaison  office  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Office  under  this  section  with  related  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  to  expand  school  health 
education  research  grant  programs  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Transition.— The  Secretary  shall  take 
all  appropriate  actions  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  Office  of  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Education  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

Subpart  7 — Minority-Focused  Civics 
Education 
SEC. 81.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minor- 
ity-Focused Civics  Education  Act  of  1993". 
SEC. 82.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subparts 
(1)  to  encourage  improved  instruction  for 
minorities  and  Native  Americans  in  Amer- 


ican government  and  civics  through  a  na- 
tional program  of  accredited  summer  teach- 
er training  and  staff  development  seminars 
or  institutes  followed  by  academic  year  in- 
service  training  programs  conducted  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  or  other  appro- 
priate sites,  for— 

(A)  social  studies  and  other  teachers  re- 
sponsible for  American  history,  government, 
and  civics  classes:  and 

(B)  other  educators  who  work  with  minor- 
ity and  Native  American  youth:  and 

(2)  through  such  improved  instruction  to 
improve  minority  and  Native  American  stu- 
dent knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

SEC.  83.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED;  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  SecreUry  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  sem- 
inars in  American  government  and  civics  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  other  educators  who  work  with  minority 
and  Native  American  students. 

(2)  AWARD  RULE.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
there  is  wide  geographic  distribution  of  such 
grants. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  1995,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996,  1997.  and  1998,  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

SEC. 84.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a 
State  educational  agency,  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  State  higher  education 
agency,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  seminars  in 
American  government  and  civics  education, 
or  a  consortium  thereof;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State  higher  education  agen- 
cy" means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  high- 
er education. 

SEC. 85.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  Application  REQL^RED.— Each  eligible 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary, 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  define  the  learning  objectives  and 
course  content  of  each  seminar  to  be  held 
and  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  substantive  aca- 
demic instruction  in  the  principles,  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  American  government; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  educators  suc- 
cessfully participating  in  each  seminar  will 
qualify  for  either  graduate  credit  or  profes- 
sional development  or  advancement  credit 
according  to  the  criteria  established  by  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  exposure  to  a 
broad  array  of  individuals  who  are  actively 
involved  in  the  political  process,  including 
political  party  representatives  drawn  equal- 
ly from  the  major  political  parties,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  other  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  political  process; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  seminars 
will  be  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis; 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  semi- 
nars will  address  the  role  of  minorities  or 
Native  Americans  in  the  American  political 
process,  including  such  topics  as— 
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(A)  the  history  and  current  political  state 
of  minorities  or  Native  Americans; 

(B)  recent  research  on  minority  or  Native 
American  political  socialization  patterns 
and  cognitive  learning  styles;  and 

(C)  studies  of  political  participation  pat- 
terns of  minorities  or  Native  Americans; 

(6)  describe  the  pedagogical  elements  for 
teachers  that  will  enable  teachers  to  develop 
effective  strategies  and  lesson  plans  for 
teaching  minorities  or  Native  American  stu- 
dents at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels; 

(7)  identify  the  eligible  entitles  which  will 
conduct  the  seminars  for  which  assistance  is 
sought: 

(8)  in  the  case  that  the  eligible  entity  is  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  describe  the 
plans  for  collaborating  with  national  organi- 
zations In  American  government  and  civics 
education; 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  during  the  aca- 
demic year  educators  participating  in  the 
summer  seminars  will  provide  inservice 
training  programs  based  upon  what  such 
educators  have  learned  and  the  curricular 
materials  such  educators  have  developed  or 
acquired  for  their  peers  in  their  school  sys- 
tems with  the  approval  and  support  of  their 
school  administrators;  and 

(10)  describe  the  activities  or  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including  activi- 
ties and  services  such  as — 

(A)  development  of  seminar  curricula: 

(B)  development  and  distribution  of  in- 
structional materisJs; 

(C)  scholarships  for  participating  teachers; 
and 

(D)  program  assessment  and  evaluation, 
(c)  Priority.— The  Secretary,  in  approving 

applications  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part, shall  give  priority  to  applications 
which  demonstrate  that^ 

(1)  the  applicant  will  serve  teachers  who 
teach  in  schools  with  a  large  number  or  con- 
centration   of   economically    disadvantaged 

.  students; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  na- 
tional experience  in  conducting  or  coordinat- 
ing accredited  summer  seminars  in  Amer- 
ican government  or  civics  education  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers; 

(3)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  on  a  national  or  multistate  basis 
through  a  collaboration  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  State  higher  education 
agency  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  programs  in 
American  government  and  civics  education; 

(4)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  designed  for  more  than  one  minor- 
ity student  population  and  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans; and 

(5)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  that  offer  a  combination  of  aca- 
demic instruction  in  American  government, 
exposure  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  po- 
litical system,  and  training  in  appropriate 
pedagogical  techniques  for  working  with  mi- 
nority and  Native  American  students. 

PART  C— DEFINITIONS 

SEC. 91.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 


section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  section  3,  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1).  strike  "title  V"  and  Insert  "titles 
V  and ". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  table  of 
contents,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE —EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 01.  Short  title. 

Part  A— Office  of  Educational  Research 
AND  Improvement 


Research 


Sec.  11.  Repeal. 

Sec.  12.  Office  of  Educational 

and  Improvement. 

Sec.  13.  Savings  provisions. 

Sec.  14.  Field  readers. 

Part  B— Educational  Improvement 

Programs 
subpart  1— international  education 
program 
Sec.  21.  International     Education     Pro- 
gram. 
subpart     2— amendments     to     the     carl 

D.  PERKINS  vocational  AND  APPLIED  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  31.  National  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee. 

SUBPART  3— ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec. 41.  Short  title. 

Sec.  42.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  43.  Program  authorized. 

Allotments  of  funds. 

State  application. 

Local  application. 

Participation  of  private  schools. 
_48.  Program  requirements. 

Federal  administration. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SUBPART  4— MEDIA  INSTRUCTION 

51.  Media  instruction. 

SUBPART  5— STAR  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  61.  Star  schools. 

SUBPART  6 — OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Sec.  71.  Office  of  Comprehensive  School 

Health  Education. 

SUBPART  7- MINORITY-FOCUSED  CIVICS 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  81.  Short  title. 

Sec.  82.  Purposes. 

Sec.  83.  Grants     authorized;    authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 

Sec.  84.  Definitions. 

Sec. 85.  Applications. 

Part  C— Definitions 
Sec. 91.  Definitions. 


Sec. 

44. 

Sec. 

45. 

Sec. 

46. 

Sec. 

47. 

Sec. 

48. 

Sec. 

49. 

Sec. 

50. 

Sec. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1410 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  GLENN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1409  proposed  by  Mr.  PELL  to  the 
bill,  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.    .  HOME  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR  PRE- 
SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1052  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 


1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
subsection  applies,  each  State  that  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  may  use  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  grant  funds  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  (other  than  sections 
1054(a),  1054(b),  and  1055)  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  operating, 
or  expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  such  sections. 

"(li)  Each  State  establishing,  operating  or 
expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters  pursuant  to  clause  (1) 
shall  give  priority  to  establishing,  operating 
or  expanding,  respectively,  such  a  program 
that  targets — 

"(I)  working  poor  families  or  near  poor 
families  that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  early  childhood  programs  under 
the  Head  Start  Act  or  this  chapter;  and 

"(II)  parents  who  have  limited  or  unsuc- 
cessful formal  schooling. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  sections  1054(a),  1054(b). 
and  1055  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible  en- 
tity. 
"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph— 
"(1)  the  term  'Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters'  means  a  voluntary 
early-learning  program,  for  parents  with  one 
or  more  children  between  age  3  through  5.  in- 
clusive, that — 

"(I)  provides  support,  training,  and  appro- 
priate educational  materials,  necessary  for 
parents    to    Implement   a   school-readiness, 
home  instruction  program  for  the  child;  and 
"(II)  includes— 

"(aa)  group  meetings  with  other  parents 
participating  in  the  program; 

"(bb)  individual  and  group  learning  experi- 
ences with  the  parent  and  child; 

"(cc)  provision  of  resource  materials  on 
child  development  and  parent-child  learning 
activities:  and 

"(dd)  other  activities  that  enable  the  par- 
ent to  improve  learning  In  the  home; 

"(ID  the  term  'limited  or  unsuccessful  for- 
mal schooling'  means  the — 

"(I)  completion  of  secondary  school  with 
low  achievement  during  enrollment; 

"(II)  noncompletion  of  secondary  school 
with  low  achievement  during  enrollment;  or 
"(ni)  lack  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi- 
cate: 

"(iii)  the  term  'near  poor  families'  means 
families  that  have  an  income  that  Is  approxi- 
mately 130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act;  and 

"(Iv)    the    term    'working    poor    families' 
means  families  that — 
"(I)  have  family  members— 
"(aa)  who  are  working;  or 
"(bb)  who  were  looidng  for  work  during  the 
6  months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
termination is  made;  and 

"(II)  earn  an  income  not  in  excess  of  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  as  described  in 
clause  (Hi).". 


BOND  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1411 

Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   Mr.    BOND,    for 
himself   and    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Rockb- 
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FELLER,  Mr.  Hefldj.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Hatheld,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr. 
DECoNcmi,  and  Mr.  Cochran)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  1150, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE    —PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
SEC.    01.  FINDINGS. 

That  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  In  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters; 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education; 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to 
have  increased  cognitive  or  intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success; 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
necessary;  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screen- 
ing between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
tected early. 

SEC.    02.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  eligible  entities  to  develop  and 
expand  parent  and  early  childhood  education 
programs  in  an  effort  to— 

(1)  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children; 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools;  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.    03.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "developmental  screening" 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
ment and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  an  en- 
tity in  a  State  oi)erating  a  parents  as  teach- 
ers program: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  family"  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age; 

(4)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the  office,  agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  parents  as  teachers  program  authorized 
by  this  title;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  awarded  under 
this  title  to  an  eligible  entity,  such  eligible 
entity; 

(5)  the  term  "parent  education"  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  improve  learning  in  the  home; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "parent  educator"  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 


group    meetings,    home    visits    and    devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families. 

SEC.    04.  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHED. 

(a)  AUTHoarry.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  in  order  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  expand- 
ing, or  operating  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams in  a  State. 

(2)  Eligible  recipients.— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 
State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
having  an  eligible  entity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  grant  directly  to  the  eligible  en- 
tity. 

(b)  FUNDDJO  Rule.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  as  to  supplant  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

SEC.    05.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Requirements.— Each  State  or  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
04  shall  conduct  a  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs,  including  programs  of  de- 
velopment screening  of  children;  and 

(2)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which— 

(A)  shall  hire  parent  educators  who  have 
had  supervised  experience  in  the  care  and 
education  of  children; 

(B)  shall  establish  the  number  of  group 
meetings  and  home  visits  required  to  be  pro- 
vided each  year  for  each  participating  fam- 
ily, with  a  minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and 
10  home  visits  for  each  participating  family; 

(C)  shall  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  periodic  screening  of  participating  chil- 
dren's educational,  hearing  and  visual  devel- 
opment, using  the  Denver  Development  Test, 
Zimmerman  Preschool  Language  Scale,  or 
other  approved  screening  instruments;  and 

(D)  shall  develop  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(b)  LiMrrATioN.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents 
as  teachers  programs  which  serve  families 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
a  child  and  ending  when  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  3. 

SEC.    06.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section — 

(1)  no  person,  including  home  school  par- 
ents, public  school  parents,  or  private  school 
parents,  shall  be  required  to  participate  in 
any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title; 

(2)  no  parents  as  teachers  program  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  take  any  action  that 
infringes  in  any  manner  on  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  section  438(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  States  and  eligible  entities  awarded 
grants  under  this  title. 

SEC.    07.    PARENTS    AS    TEACHERS    NATIONAL 
CENTER 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more 
Parents  As  Teachers  Centers  to  disseminate 
information  to.  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  States  and  eligible 
entities  establishing  and  operating  parents 
as  teachers  programs. 

SEC.    08.  EVALUATIONa 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  parents  as  teachers  programs  as- 
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sisted  under  this  title  within  4  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  including 
an  assessment  of  such  programs'  impact  on 
at  risk  children. 

SEC.    09.  APPUCATION. 

Each  State  or  eligible  entity  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

SEC.  10.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  or  eligible  entity  having  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  09  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

(b)  FEDERAL  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  or 
eligible  entity  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  100  percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent; 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent; and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  25  per- 
cent. 

(2)  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.  1 1 .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997.  to  carry  out  this 
title. 


On  page  79,  line  19,  strike  "governance' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accountability". 


BOXER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1412 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mrs.  BoxER)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to   the  bill,   S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.— 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— 
The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  provide  role  models  for  chil- 
dren and  build  self-esteem; 

(2)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  promote  learning  and  help 
students  attain  the  necessary  skills  they 
need  to  excel  academically; 

(3)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  provide  healthy  and  safe 
alternatives  to  involvement  in  drugs,  gangs 
or  other  violent  activities;  and 

(4)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  promote  school,  commu- 
nity and  parental  involvement  in  the  liveli- 
hood and  well-being  of  our  children. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— 
Therefore,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 

that  federal  education  programs  that  provide 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation students  should  include  authoriza- 
tions for  establishing  mentoring,  peer  coun- 
seling and  peer  tutoring  programs. 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1413 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to   the  bill,   S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  79,  line  18.  strike  "Governance" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Accountability". 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1414 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  HATCH)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  83  line  16,  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  84  line  16,  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  84  line  7.  strike  the  word  "may" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 


ulations.  provision  of  financial  assistance 
and  otherwise,  which  would  reduce,  modify, 
or  undercut  State  and  local  responsibility 
for  control  of  education. 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1415 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  ROTH)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S. 
1150.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
substitute  add  the  following: 

Findings:  Congress  is  interested  in  promot- 
ing State  and  local  government  reform  ef- 
forts in  education; 

In  P.L.  96-88  the  Congress  found  that  edu- 
cation is  fundamental  to  the  development  of 
individual  citizens  and  the  progress  of  the 
Nation; 

In  P.L.  96-88  the  Congress  found  that  in  our 
federal  system  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation is  reserved  respectively  to  the  states 
and  the  local  school  systems  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  States; 

In  P.L.  96-88  the  Congress  declared  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Education  was  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  efforts  of 
States,  the  local  school  systems,  and  other 
instrumentalities  of  the  States,  the  private 
sector,  public  and  private  educational  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational research  institutions,  community 
based  organizations,  parents  and  schools  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education; 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  educational  institutions 
in  the  areas  of  educational  policies  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  control  of  such  governments 
and  institutions  over  their  own  educational 
programs  and  policies; 

P.L.  96-88  specified  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Education  shall  not  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  education  or  diminish  the  respon- 
sibility for  education  which  is  reserved  to 
the  States  and  local  school  systems  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  States; 

P.L.  96-88  specified  that  no  provision  of  a 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
any  other  officer  of  the  Department  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  any 
such  officer  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution, 
school,  or  school  system,  over  any  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or  over  the  selec- 
tion or  content  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  instructional  materials  by 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. Now  therefore 

The  Congress  agrees  and  reaffirms  that  the 
respwnsibility  for  control  of  education  is  re- 
served to  the  States  and  local  school  systems 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  States 
and  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  would,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Impose  standards  or  requirements  of  any 
kind  through  the  promulgation  of  rules,  reg- 
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KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1416 
Mr.   KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  S.  1150,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  138.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  AMENDMENTS  TO  SUMMER  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Design.— 

(1)  Academic  enrichment  authorized.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  253(a)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "academic  enrichment"  after  "reme- 
dial education.". 

(2)  Required  services  and  design.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  253  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Basic  education  and  preemployment 
TRAINING. — The  programs  under  this  part 
shall  provide,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  progrrams.  each  of  the 
following  services  to  a  participant  where  the 
assessment  and  the  service  strategy  indicate 
such  services  are  appropriate: 

"(A)  Basic  and  Remedial  Education. 

"(B)  Preemployment  and  Work  Maturity 
Skills  Training. 

"(4)  Integration  of  work  and  learning.— 

"(A)  Work  experience.— Work  experience 
provided  under  this  part,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  include  contextual  learning  op- 
portunities which  integrate  the  development 
of  general  competencies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  skills. 

"(B)  Classroom  training.— Classroom 
training  provided  under  this  part  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  include  opportunities  to 
apply  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  aca- 
demic subjects  to  the  world  of  work.". 

(B)  Section  253  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Educational  Linkages.— In  conduct- 
ing the  program  assisted  under  this  part, 
service  delivery  areas  shall  establish  link- 
ages with  the  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  service  to  participants. 
Such  linkages  shall  Include  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  regular  exchange  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  progress,  problems 
and  needs  of  participants,  including  the  re- 
sults of  assessments  of  the  skill  levels  of  par- 
ticipants.". 

(C)  Section  254  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  PROHiBmoN  on  Private  Actions.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  a  participant  to  bring  an 
action  to  obtain  services  described  in  the  as- 
sessment or  service  strategy  developed  under 
section  253(c).". 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  Year  Round 
Program.— Section  256  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "10 
percent"  and  inserting  "20  percent". 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1417 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  McCONNELL) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IV,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  STATE-SPONSORED  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 


(1)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of 
their  children; 

(2)  an  effective  way  to  encourage  those  sav- 
ings is  through  State-sponsored  higher  edu- 
cation trust  fund  savings  plans;  and 

(3)  an  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  such  plans  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  tax  laws  to  provide  that^ 

(A)  no  tax  is  Imposed  on  the  earnings  on 
contributions  to  the  plans  if  the  earnings  are 
used  for  higher  education  costs. 

(B)  State  organizations  sponsoring  the 
plans  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 

(C)  any  charitable  gift  to  the  plans  are  tax- 
deductible  and  are  distributed  to  recipients 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 


GORTON  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  141&- 
1419 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  GORTON)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  S. 
1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1418 

On  page  54,  line  9,  insert  "representatives 
of  distance  learning  consortia,  representa- 
tives of  telecommunications  partnerships  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Star  Schools 
Program  Assistance  Act,"  after  "tech- 
nology,". 

On  page  56.  line  21.  strike  "and". 

On  page  56,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
comes of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and 

On  page  56.  line  22.  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

Amendment  No.  1419 
On    page    74.    line    20.    insert    "secondary 
school  students."  after  "advocates,". 


JEFFORDS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1420 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gregg,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1150,  supra: 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  finds  that^ 

(1)  The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  was  established  with  the  commit- 
ment of  forty  percent  Federal  funding  but 
currently  receives  only  eight  percent  Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2)  This  funding  shortfall  is  particularly 
burdensome  to  school  districts  and  schools 
in  low-income  areas  which  serve  higher  than 
average  proportions  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities and  have  fewer  local  resources  to  con- 
tribute; and 

(3)  It  would  cost  the  Federal  government 
approximately  JIO  billion  each  year  to  fully 
fund  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  provide  states  and 
communities  with  adequate  resources  under 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible,  through 
the  reallocation  of  funds  within  the  current 
budget  monetary  constraints. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1421 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1388  proposed 
by  Mr.  Grassley  to  the  bill  S.  1150, 
supra;  as  follows: 
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In  the  pending:  (Grassley)  amendment, 
strllte  all  after  "SEC"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Protection  of  pupils: 

Section  439  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  439.  (a)  All  instructional  material,  in- 
cluding teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  instructional  material 
which  will  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
survey,  analysis,  or  evaluation  described  In 
subsection  (6)  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  (tarents  or  guardians  of  the  chil- 
dren engaged  in  such  program  or  project. 

(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part  of 
any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a  sur- 
vey, analysis,  or  evaluation  that  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  academic  instruction  and  in 
which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  reveal  infor- 
mation concerning: 

(1)  political  affiliations; 

(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family; 

(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes; 

(4)  illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating 
and  demeaning  behavior; 

(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships; 

(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  and  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers;  or 

(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by  law 
to  determine  eligibility  for  participation  in  a 
program  or  for  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  such  program),  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  student  (if  the  student  is  an  adult 
or  emancipated  minor),  or  in  the  case  of 
unemancipated  minor,  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  parent. 

(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  notice  of 
their  rights  under  this  section. 

(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  an  applicable  program  shall 
be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that^ 

(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section; 

(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

(e)  Office  and  Review  Board.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1422 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  Mr.  Helms)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1394  proposed  by  Mr.  Levin  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in,  constitutionally-protected 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  Influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  constitutionally-protected 
prayer  in  such  public  schools.". 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1423 

Mr.  SARBANES  (for  Mr.  LEVIN)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1394  proposed  by  Mr.  Levin  to  the 
bill  S.  1150,  supra:  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  act.  no  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Education 
under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  de- 
nied to  any  State  or  local  educational 
agency  because  it  has  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional policy  relative  to  prayer  in  public 
school. 

This  section  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Gordon  Eaton, 
nominee  to  be  Director,  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  nominations 
hearing  on  Frederick  Slabach,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  8,  1994,  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  SR-332. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Valerie  Callands  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
February  4,  at  10  a.m.  to  consider  the 
nominations  of:  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  S. 
Witherspoon,  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  a  member  and  President  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission: 
Richard  Thomas  Moore,  nominated  by 
the  President  to  be  Associate  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency;  Jesse  L.  White,  Jr.,  nominated 
by  the  President  to  be  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  William  W.  Ginsberg, 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday.  February  4,  1994,  at  10 
a.m.  for  a  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
guaranteed  benefits  under  the  health 
care  reform,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  February  4,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH 
ASIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day, February  4,  1994,  following  the  cul- 
mination of  the  10  a.m.  nomination 
hearing,  possibly  around  11  a.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  current  develop- 
ment in  south  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
vote  on,  or  in  relation  to  Senator 
Coats'  amendment  No.  1386  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  February  8;  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment  the  Senate  vote  on,  or  in 
relation  to,  Senator  Kennedy's  second- 
degree  amendment  No.  1421  to  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  No.  1388;  that 
immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  amendment  the  Senate  vote  on,  or 
in  relation  to  Senator  Grassley's 
amendment,  as  amended,  if  amended; 
that  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment  the  Senate  vote  on, 
or  in  relation  to,  Senator  Mack's 
amendment  No.  1389;  that  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment the  Senate  vote  on  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  No.  1390;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment  the 
Senate  vote  on  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  No.  1393;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  amendment  the  Senate 
vote  on,  or  in  relation  to.  Senator  Jef- 
fords' amendment  No.  1420. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  request  en  bloc  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
amendment  No.  1393  and  final  passage 
of  H.R.  1804. 


February  4,  1994 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
February  7,  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date  and  the  time  for  the  2  Leaders 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day, 
and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1361,  as  provided 
for  under  a  previous  unanimous  con- 
sent agrreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.,  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7,  1994 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:49  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday, 
February  7,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  February  4,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

FRANK  JAMES  ANDERSON.  OF  INDIANA.  TO  BE  UNTIED 
STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  RALPH  D.  MOR- 
GAN. 

JACK  O  DEAN.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS,  VICE  WILUAM  J  JONAS.  JR 

LAURENT  F  GILBERT.  OF  MAINE,  TO  BE  UNTTED 
STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MAINE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  EMERY  R.  JORDAN 

NANNETTTE  HOLLY  HBGERTY.  OF  WISCONSIN,  TO  BE 
UNTTED  STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  WISCONSIN  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  ROBERT 
J.  KEATING. 

JAMES  W  LOCKLEY.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  UNTTED 
STATES  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
FLORIDA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS,  VICE  WALLACE  L, 
MCLENDON, 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

KAY  COLLETT  OOSS,  OF  ARKANSAS,  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY.  VICE  GRANT  C  PETERSON,  RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  14  U  8  C  7M,  THE 
FOLLOWINO  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  IN 
THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER. 

MARSHALL  S 

REICHENBAUGH 
TIMOTHY  M.  BOEDDEKER 
DAVID  G   MCDOUGALL 
THOMAS  M   8TUDWELL,  JR. 
ALBERT  J   CAI88IE,  JR. 
PAUL  V.  KARNA 
ROBERT  SHARKEY 
JOHN  T  R008EN 
LARRY  E.  D0D80N 
MICHAEL  L,  VANHOUTEN 


RANDOLPH  L  KLOCK 
ALAN  L.  BROWN 
GUY  R.  GERARD 
JEFFREY  V   P08T0N 
ALAN  R   FREEDMAN 
GEORGE  T  ELLIOTT 
DAVID  W   BEARD 
TIMOTHY  W  ROL8TON 
JOHN  C.  KIMBLE 
RICHARD  A. 
WALLESHAUSER.  JR. 


EDWARD  H   HOTARD 
ANTHONY  BUANCORE 
BRUCE  O   CLARK 
BRUCE  R   MCQUEEN 
DANIEL  R  CROCE 
ROBERT  A   DELETTO 
CAROL  A.  RIVERS 
MICHAEL  R  SEWARD 
EDWARD  O  KOCH 


MICHAEL  J    HANRATTY 
SUSAN  L   ROGERS 
JOSEPH  T  LUCAS  HI 
JOANNE  F   8PANGENBERO 
ANTHONi'  FUENTE8 
JAMES  R.  MARION 
DAVID  M   BUTLER 
SALLY  A   MASON 
JACK  H  SCHE^'ER 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RESERVE  OF- 
FICER FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTTLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  583(A),  3371,  AND  33»4 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  GEORGE  G.  KL-NDAHL,  }l!>-3»-3Taa 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES  AIR  FORCE,  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  SJ8,  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  AS  AMENDED,  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

FRANCIS  J.  LEURQUDJ,  388-60-9791 
RICHARD  C  HOWELL.  228-88-0974 
WILLIE  J.  MILLER.  437-90-7617 
MONROE  J  RATCHFORD.  567-94-0037 
JOSEPH  V  ROGAN.  178-34-4136 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVID  O.  ANDERSON.  301-46-82S3 
TERRY  M.  PETRIE.  S21-8V7701 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  828.  TTTLE  10,  IfNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  8087.  TTTLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  TO 
PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT  IN 
NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A 
GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED. 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LINDA  L.  BOYLE.  166-38-4637 

VrVIANNE  M   CLARK.  527-13-9093 

LINDA  N   FOOTE.  219-60-8477 

HELEN  M  CEN8HEIMER-C0TT0N.  138^48-5439 

DAWN  M.  OERICHBAUER.  398-62-8023 


To  be  major 


LINDA  L.  BOYLE,  166-3»-4637 
GLEN  F  KINNEY.  529-66-7928 
PHYLLIS  E.  TINSLEY.  504-60-4511 
JEANETTE  A.  BLACKBURN.  585-30-5964 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  A.  RL~PP.  SiC-IO'iSII 

To  be  major 

STEPHEN  R  CHANNEL.  53O-S3-406a 

THE  FOLLOWINO  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSm'  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  CLASS  OF 
1964.  FOR  APPOIN-TMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  IN 
THE  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN.  EFFECTIVE  UPON  THEIR  GRAD- 
UATION UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  2114,  TTTLE 
10,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE,  IF  OTHERWISE  FOUND  QUAU- 
FIED,  WTTH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

CHRISTOPHER  S.  ALLEN,  095-62-8773 
STEVEN  L.  BAYER.  422-74-5027 
ANTHONJ-  J    BROTHERS.  532-64-2801 
DANIEL  B  BRUZZINI.  335-48-3433 
HEATHER  L.  CALLUM.  507-88-2245 
SCOTT  E  CAULKINS.  505-02-2424 
WI13ERT  E.  CHARLES.  457-13-4231 
MARK  C.  DELBON   458-41-7033 
DANIEL  R  DIRNBEROER,  428-25-4065 
KELCEY  D.  ELSASS.  445-78-0733 
WILLIAM  P.  ELSASS.  572-S3-84W 
JAMES  A  FEIG.  540-86-0324 
DAVID  T  HAFNER.  530-92-3S01 
BRADFORD  N   HATCH,  519-96-4561 
CRAIG  M    HAUSER,  521-37-5669 
CAROLINE  E  HOLLANT),  569-92-S22S 
THOMAS  HUANG.  219-88-7062 
LESLIE  A,  KNIGHT,  218-96-7593 
THOMAS  J.  KNOLMAYER.  297-72-5564 
ERIK  K.  KODA,  564~7»-5486 
CLARICE  H  KONSHOK,  476-88-3604 
HENRY  T  LEIS,  536-92-2846 
MICAELA  J.  .MANLEY,  042-74-0224 
MTTCHELL  V  MATHIS,  JR.  402-1»-0762 
TIMOTHY  A.  MCGRAW,  424-08-34S4 
NICOLE  N   MOORE,  517-88-3S77 
JON  PERL8TEIN,  560-67-2755 


PEERACH  P   PHERM8ANGNGAM,  566-61-80(2 

BRIAN  8   PINKSTON   460-67-7582 

MARX  A   POSTLER,  371-76-4482 

SCOTT  C   PRICE,  520-90-1867 

DAVID  P  RAKEN   220-70-6154 

SANDRA  8   REUTER,  555-61-8875 

KIP  D  ROBINSON,  521-19-8CS8 

STEVEN  M   ROSS,  350-58-1792 

RACHEL  L  SCHWAB,  188-62-4325 

PAUL  M   SHERMAN  026-58-6978 

STEVEN  B   SLOAN,  594-24-0143 

SCOTT  M   STALLINCS  517-80-5044 

ANTHONl'  C.  STONE.  560-96-2897 

DONOVAN  N  TAPPER   127-64-7796 

CHRISTOPHER  M   LTTTCH.  368-52-8736 

CHRISTINA  WALSH,  551-77-2014 

GERALD  S  WELKER.  571-27-6800 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTI^•E 
DUTY  LIST,  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WTTH 
SECTIONS  824  AND  628,  TITLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE. 
THE  OFFICERS  IDENTIFIED  WTTH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE 
ALSO  BEING  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531, 
TTTLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•Ck-NTHIA  A.  BERNARD,  1527 
•MARY  J  STEINMAN,  1613 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

JOHN  B,  CAROONE.  2163 
LARRY  D.  CHRISTOPHER.  4451 
PATRICW  A.  CimTIN.  6675 
JEWEL  8  DICK.  1995 
NANCi-  M   MAJOR.  2075 
LORNA  M   MILLS.  1318 
MARK  A  NEKOLA.  8567 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

SUSAN  M.  RAYMOND.  3215 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CADETS.  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  1994,  UNTTED  STATES  MILTTARY  ACADEMY.  FOR  AP- 
POINTMEN-T  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  LTJTTED 
STATES.  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND  LIEUTENANT.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  531.  532.  533.  AND  4353: 

DEREK  G  ABRAMS.  423-06-0067 
CRAIG  A   ACHTZEHN.  105-64-9020 
MARCUS  P   ACOSTA.  438-21-1971 
HARRY  B.  ADAMS  I\',  457-65-0486 
SHAWN  A.  ADAMS,  214-91-4858 
STE\'EN  J.  ADAMS,  268-60-2255 
ENRIQUE  AGUILAR,  075-56-3717 
DANIEL  A   ALEXANTJER,  153-56-7621 
EVAGELU  N   ALEXOPOULOS,  323-70-8M1 
COREN  J   ALLEN,  544-04-2184 
JAMES  C.  ALLEN.  543-08-1211 
JASON  E.  ALLEN.  2S9-S3-S375 
JASON  S.  ALLEN.  128-50-4935 
MARX  C.  ALLEN.  215-96-5217 
DANA  C.  ALLMONT).  231-15-7907 
SAMUEL  H    AMBER.  267-31-0560 
MATTHEW  J   ANDERSEN  473-08-2882 
ERIK  C   ANDERSON  391-66-7745 
DEL'i'N  H   ANDONIAN.  537-98-2075 
DOUGLAS  W   ANDRESES'.  512-80-6756 
PAUL  B  ANDRZEJEWSKI.  100-64-4888 
KERRIE  E  ARATA.  104-63-7833 
LORENZO  I   ARCINIAGA  JR  .  460-69-6293 
DAVID  O  AROAYFIO,  371-96-4174 
LOREN  G   ARMSTRONG.  224-21-3843 
CHADG   ARNOLD,  140-78-6305 
EDWARD  P.  ASH   585-2»-07e8 
JOHN  T   AUXTER  276-76-8898 
GEORGINA  A   AZCUAGA.  451-81-1916 
MEGAN  A   BAERMAN.  524-06-3637 
WILUAM  R  BAILEY,  ni.  568-15-4861 
CHRISTOPHER  M   BAKER.  537-68-5311 
DAVID  G   BALCH  603-07-3362 
DIRK  P   B.MIBER.  247-49-r93 
ERIC  BARBOSA.  460-77-2063 
BRADLEY  D   BARKER.  447-86-9662 
ISAAC  A   BARNES.  403-88-3249 
JASON  W  BARRIE.  564-77-0462 
JONATHAN  M   BARROW.  28&^3-l»49 
CRAIG  H  BARSTOW.  084-54-6193 
PHILLIP  A   BARTLETT.  441-80-8T74 
MARK  R  BATTISTONI.  042-71-6510 
JEFFREY  J   BEAMON.  204-63-6603 
CHR18TOP  A   BEA.N.  038-48-6568 
BETH  A   BEHN  479-06-6667 
JASON  M   BELL.  485-06-0581 
MARK  W   BELLOMY.  573-13-2538 
BRIAN  M   BENKO  396-70-8224 
STEVE  S   BENKO.  291-72-3439 
MICHAEL  J   BENSON.  531-80-t614 
ERIK  M    BERDY.  400-31-3882 
CARL  L  BERTA.  003-51-8889 
JENNIFER  T  BHALLA.  515-78-40U 
MARK  R.  BIEHL.  230-08-8439 
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JASON  M.  BINOO.  lll-iO-IM9 

REX  A.  BINNS.  i»-M-90g8 

CHRI8TOP  J   emCHARD.  0K-S4- 14(3 

MICHAEL  J   BIRMINOHAM.  M»-74-017] 

FREDERIC  H   BLACK.  JR  .  Ji5-ll-T7» 

SCOTT  D  BLACKWELL.  «S»-5S-2(M1 

NOELLE  M    BLANC.  2i5-3S~636S 

JOHN  F   BLANKENHORN.  503-«-713« 

DARIN  J.  BLATT.  13S-«B-2g7S 

WAYNE  A.  BLEVIN8.  JR..  J51-41-«8M 

BRADLEY  W   BLOODWORTH.  JR.  311-1&-3121 

BRIAN  D.  BOBO.  3»-7S-0») 

ANDREA  E.  BOCK.  574-6J-5570 

CHRI8T0P  A   BOOLE.  405-21-1310 

LESLIE  K   BOND.  284-82-7277 

TODD  M    BOOKLESS.  123~«6-M86 

BRET  R.  BOWSER.  in-S»-lK76 

ADAM  J   BOYD.  012-54-7043 

OREOORY  L.  BOYLAN.  131-70-«77 

ALISON  J   BRADLEY.  225-31-8413 

ELISABET  C  BRADY.  486-98-8793 

ROBERT  C   BRAOOS.  JR  .  087-72-3779 

HANNIBAL  R  BRAY.  383-84-5792 

LESLIE  C   BRESKO.  329-54-1777 

DAVID  M   BRESSER  401-94-4508 

BLAKE  P  BREWER.  088-64-7006 

NATHANIE  N  BREWSTER.  507-88-5514 

ERIC  T   BRIGOLE.  546-87-1380 

BRIAN  J   BRIOOMAN.  185-52-3679 

JASON  M    BRIZEK.  18J-50-6233 

GEOFFREY  C   BROWN.  00e-«»-7962 

BRANDI  C  BRYAN.  583-48-7361 

DOUOLAS  P   BRYANT.  177-64-2761 

HEATHER  M   BRYANT.  587-51-3950 

JOHN  K   BUEHLER.  571-45-0118 

JOEL  M.  BUENAFLOR.  451-57-5412 

JONATHAN  D  BULSECO.  575-04-0024 

JAMES  L.  BUNCH.  45»-&5-5796 

MICHAEL  K   BURBA.  367-94-7688 

OARY  M    BURDEN.  282-58-2341 

JEFFREY  C   BURO.  384-90-2638 

STUART  O   BURKE.  431-57-3310 

BARRETT  A   BURNS.  446-70-4278 

CHR18T0P  A   BURNS.  574-76-1244 

JAMES  S  BURROW.  40e-2»-3350 

CURTIS  A.  BUSH.  26J-5ft-12ffI 

GERALD  R  CABACLTIGAN.  272-74-T41S 

JAMES  K.  CAIRNS  n.  136-78-4645 

RITA  A   CALLAHAN.  062-62-3285 

VANDERIC  J   CAMACHO.  307-O3-4008 

DECKER  A   CAMMACK.  466-71-2304 

CHARLES  W  CANFIELD.  234-29-0540 

ARGOT  CARBERRY.  587-51-8683 

BRIAN  S  CAREY.  230-90-8574 

DOMINIQU  N   CARMICHAEL,  231-37-1880 

SHANNON  C   CARNEi'.  016-52-5190 

CHARLES  B  CARPENTER.  008-54-0120 

SHAWN  E.  CARPENTER.  512-83-3527 

DANIEL  E.  CARR.  415-27-1678 

CHAD  G.  CARROLL.  457-83-2910 

MICHAEL  C.  CARTER.  560-08-0082 

ANNAH  M.  CASTELLINI.  272-70-4461 

RODERICK  M   CASTILLO.  568-75-5641 

JEFFREY  M   CASUCCI.  156-84-3197 

CHARLES  B  CHALFONT.  528-13-3841 

EUZABET  J   CHAO.  565-39-3082 

DAVID  8  CHOE.  339-78-6555 

MIN  W  CHONG.  574-86-6719 

STEVE  C  CHONO.  218-80-1807 

CYNTHIA  Y   CHUNG.  083-62-3401 

MARK  D  CIEPLINSKl.  016-48^9735 

ANTHONY-  L  CIMA.  081-58-3340 

JONATHAN  P  CLANCY.  130-68-6111 

THOMAS  D  CLARK.  589-32-7461 

DAVID  M  CLOLINGER  424-15-5823 

ANDREW  C.  CLOUGH.  007-80-2776 

MARX  S  CLOUOH.  133-68-4440 

ROSS  M.  COFFEY.  212-84-9703 

JOHN  P.  COGBILL.  224-38-2886 

FAREN  R  COLE.  230-90-7145 

KENNETH  C  COLE.  592-68-8262 

SAMUEL  R.  COLEMAN.  255-11-6880 

LISA  A.  COLLER.  163-54-0175 

TODD  E.  COMBS.  133-62-9217 

JOHN  A.  COMPTON.  574-30-6858 

ROBERT  P.  CONLIN.  387-64-6508 

JAMES  R.  CONNALLY.  450-77-9664 

DAWN  E.  CONNIFF.  192-60-2186 

KRISTINA  A   CONNORS.  089-62-9541 

MATTHEW  T  CONWAY.  080-50-7041 

JASON  O  COON  558-19-2872 

RENEE  L.  COOPER.  276-80-0824 

ARTHUR  T.  C0RNEL80N.  256-21-7892 

JEFFREY  J.  CORTON.  003-64-5796 

CHRtSTOP  L.  COSIE.  110-88-0445 

ALBERT  M.  C08TELL0.  466-55-8676 

KEVIN  L.  COTMAN.  230-23-5450 

BETH  L  COUGHLIN.  049-78-8340 

HUNTER  J.  CRANDALL.  563-15-1184 

CHRI8TOP  E.  CRANE.  350-72-4888 

JOSEPH  C.  CRAWFORD.  379-70-3896 

JOAQUIN  M.  CROSLIN.  123-66-3740 

NANCY  K  CSOKA.  065-68-4544 

SAMUEL.  CUBBERLEY.  154-88-2744 

PPTER  J.  CUENCA.  090-58-4415 

JOHN  A   CULLEY.  078-64-2208 

ERIN  M.  CUNNTNGH-IM.  557-85-3682 

PAUL  E.  CUNNINGHAM  II.  137-72-5887 

TYRONE  D.  CURTIN.  357-72-2041 

DAVID  B.  CUSHEN.  584-06-2588 

RANDY  J   CESTONE.  586-08-9090 

DAVID  R.  CWnC.  350-58-1945 


MICHAEL  P.  CYR.  004-62-8147 
KEVIN  L.  CZARNECKI.  376-84-7414 
LAWRENCE  J.  DALEY.  476-76-1807 
HARRY  S.  D ALTON.  458- 19-2039 
MONTE  A.  DAVENPORT.  343-68-0455 
JAMES  A.  DAVIDSON  II.  128-68-8819 
CHADWICK  G  DAVIS.  255-45-1105 
MICHAEL  J.  DAVIS.  396-74-1806 
NEIL  A.  DAVIS.  548-75-5306 
WAYNE  A.  DAVIS.  JR  .  280-55-2261 
DANIEL  A.  DEBROUX.  477-92-9827 
ANTHONY  T.  DEGUIA.  58»-0»-»797 
DEREK.  DELACRUZ.  231-02-8449 
CARLOS  J  DELAOARZA.  560-49-7872 
DAVID  G   DELANEY.  185-66-0333 
VAUGHN  D.  DELONO.  164-64-6356 
JOHN  D.  DELSIGNORE.  123-70-5442 
THOMAS  P.  DEMITROVnC.  129-70-9410 
DAVID  J.  DENNISON.  492-72-7660 
TOSHIKAZ  DEZAKI.  384-76-7105 
JAMES  A.  DICKERSON  U.  585-18-5080 
MARY  C.  DILLON.  147-66-4378 
JAMES  E.  DIMON.  506-15-7283 
JEFFREY  J.  DIRKSE.  567-83-2664 
MINHLUAN  N.  DOAN.  456-49-5866 
WILLIAM  J.  DOBOSH.  JR..  296-72-2579 
REGINALD  M   DOBSON.  523-39-4456 
SPENCER  D  DODGE.  571-31-0201 
NATHAN  P.  DONAHOE.  530-17-5982 
ALFRED  W.  DONALDSON.  JR..  434-53-9308 
MATTHEW  A.  DOOLEY.  317-94-9579 
WILLUM  D.  DOUGLASS.  265-68-7147 
WILLIAM  8   DOWNING.  428-33-6403 
SEAMUS  K   DOYLE.  231-02-1960 
JOHN  R.  DURE.  096-60-1835 
ROGER  H.  DUDA.  164-66-9133 
RONALD  L.  DUFRESNE.  008-48-4442 
CHAD  M   DUHE.  437-15-7357 
GLENN  D.  DUHON  II.  634-01-5236 
DAVID  G.  DUMAS.  239-41-8380 
RICHARD  E.  DUNAWAY.  JR  .  416-94-7912 
DANIEL  J.  DURBIN.  509-74-3686 
JASON  M.  DUTERROIL.  458-55-4837 
MICHAEL  R   DYER.  043-80-8469 
JACK  C.  EAMES.  002-50-3289 
RAYMOND  L.  EA80N.  JR  .  454-73-7275 
JESSE  L.  EASTER.  068-72-6914 
CHRISTOP  J.  EDDY.  188-56-3527 
SEBASTIA  A   EDWARDS.  482-81-6784 
SEAN  D  EGAN.  358-72-8356 
STEVEN  F.  EOAN.  048-60-1741 
ANTHONY  R   ELIAS.  556-87-8383 
JAMES  C   ELLIS.  136-62-5574 
PATRICK  J.  ELLIS.  563-61-1954 
ANTHONY  J.  ENCARNACAO.  020-83-1583 
MARK  A.  E8COBEDO.  449-93-1754 
TODD  A   ESH.  198-66-8077 
DONALD  R.  ES8ER.  532-84-3635 
JAMES  A.  En-CHECHURY.  402-02-9306 
MICHAEL  E.  ETLEY.  452-79-0452 
RYAN  R  FAIRMAN.  224-08-8665 
KRI8T0FF  B   FALE.  538-76-0584 
LUKE  D   FALK.  535-86-8300 
BRYAN  R.  FANGMAN.  289-82-7503 
TIMOTHY  L.  FARMER.  431-46-3085 
SEAN  E.  FARRAR.  244-41-0670 
DARREN  J.  FEHER.  011-52-4523 
JON  G.  FERKO.  177-54-5121 
DANIEL  A.  FICKEL.  584-50-3620 
JEREMY  V.  FINE.  266-51-6450 
JOHN  D.  FIORITO.  088-74-5872 
ELLIOTT  O.  FISHBURNE.  225-88-4746 
JOHN  C   FLANAGAN.  317-90-9082 
JEFFREY  W   FLEECE.  317-93-9368 
ANTHONY  J.  FLORES.  566-41-1702 
SEAN  T.  FLYNN.  079-56-9647 
DAVID  C.  FOLEY.  224-29-7160 
LUKA8  P.  FORBES.  130-50-9501 
ETHAN  W.  FORD.  432-61-0746 
BRIAN  D.  FORREST.  474-78-0653 
CORBETT  A   FOSTER.  452-81-1697 
TODD  M.  FOX.  323-72-4624 
MELISSA  J.  FOZMAN.  141-70-5008 
JEFFREY  J.  FRIESEN.  567-57-80M 
EDIE  J   FUCHS.  143-54-9846 
BRETT  T.  FUNCK.  089-53-6519 
PATTON  J.  OADE.  503-03-7787 
RYAN  J.  GAOLLANO.  106-70-0625 
JOHN  P  GALLAGHER.  546-47-6267 
JEFFREY  R.  GALLOWAY.  317-86-8115 
VINAYA  A.  GARDE.  346-66-5087 
DAVID  W.  GARDNER.  104-72-6942 
JAMES  R  GARRETT.  286-84-4064 
STEPHEN  M  GARRETT.  453-25-5288 
ROBERT  D.  GATLIFF  JR..  260-61-0612 
PATRICK  L.  GAYDON.  185-66-7452 
TYRONE  O  GAYESKI  JR..  190-60-4482 
DEAN  T.  GELS.  290-74-1084 
JASON  E  GEORGE.  561-71-8350 
MATTHEW  J   GERACI.  2S8-66-5866 
BYRON  K.  GERMAN.  264-53-3388 
JASON  T.  GHETIAN.  568-51-4994 
XnUC  E.  GIBBS.  488-70-6883 
MICHAEL  R.  GIBSON.  266-37-6487 
CLAIR  A  GILL.  121-53-1804 
LESLIE  L.  GILLESPIE.  499-96-1937 
KENNON  8.  OILUAM.  269-27-9967 
CARL  N.  GIORDANO.  357-72-2612 
NICHOLAS  H  GIST.  613-03-1980 
JOEL  D.  GLOCKLER.  005-84-8282 
JEREMY  S.  OOCKE.  568-38-4654 
DARLENE  M   GODFREY.  585-32-3112 


KENT  M.  OON8ER.  466-83-1179 
ERIC  M  GOOLEY.  641^11-2582 
WILLIAM  C.  OOTTMEIER.  049-58-7810 
MATTHEW  E.  GRADY.  608-26-9329 
THOMAS  W.  GRAEPEL.  064-54-9825 
FRANK  E  GRAHAM  III.  466-77-1650 
PHIUP  E  GRAHAM.  409-29-2718 
SEAN  M  GRAHAM.  195-56-3653 
DAVID  A  GRANT.  080-72-7153 
OARY  R.  GRAVES.  261-83-6136 
PHILLIP  J.  GRAVES.  384-68-1651 
CHRISTOP  L.  GRAY.  458-66-8083 
BRIAN  R.  OREATA.  379-72-73819 
JENNIFER  H   GREENBERG.  045-58-0478 
CHANTJING  M   GREENE  585-57-2982 
TIMOTHi-  D  GREIN   055-72-8002 
GREGORY  C.  GRIFFIN.  003-56-8292 
GREGORY  G   GRIFFIN.  466-35-6086 
MARVIN  L.  GRIFFIN.  419-08-8889 
SCOTT  R.  GRIFFITH.  436-90-7614 
RANDALL  D.  GRIOO.  JR..  243-35-8508 
DAVID  B.  GRIZZLE.  260-31-8637 
CHRISTOP  J   GROSE.  470-90-9314 
ADAM  P.  ORYGLAS.  319-76-6066 
RICHARD  B  CUSSENHOVEN.  519-08-3820 
DANNY  T.  OUSUKUMA.  575-96-7084 
MARX  W.  GUY.  571-11-4457 
JOSEPH  E.  GUZMAN.  483-63-0780 
KARIN  A  GVENTER.  453-75-0753 
KARSTEN  J.  HAAKE.  230-15-4816 
KYLE  H.  HADLOCK.  065-74-8653 
SAMUEL  J.  HAOADORN.  367-98-9320 
DAVID  D  HAIGHT.  043-64-1380 
DECKER  B   HAINS.  192-48-1641 
DARRELL  E  HALE.  431-67-9068 
DEREK  E.  HALL.  581-28-8971 
JAMES  A.  HALL.  433-37-1008 
JOHN  W.  HALL.  390-82-2683 
ERIK  8.  HALLAS.  18&-60-O461 
DAVm  T.  HAMANN.  618-13-5766 
RALPH  C  HAMM.  ID.  483-56-0247 
JIMMY  W.  HAMNER.  441-80-6348 
OLEN  R.  HAMPTON,  in.  400-29-1464 
DARREN  D  HANNA.  071-72-8408 
ANDREW  S.  HANSON.  126-68-0885 
MOHAMAD  I.  HAQUE.  343-70-0134 
SEAN  O.  HARDIN.  534-04-0411 
NATHAN  S..  HARRIGAN.  550-26-1313 
ROBERT  M.  HARRIS.  196-66-5836 
BRADLEY  C.  HARRISON.  086-52-2683 
JEFFREY  T.  HARRY.  168-64-1601 
DEVIN  W.  HARTFIELD.  462-77-8766 
BRIAN  J.  HARTHORN.  558-81-4253 
JASON  W   HARTMAN.  119-62-9174 
CHRISTOP  M.  HASTY.  251-27-4336 
KENNETH  C.  HATCHER.  456-83-5868 
ERIC  R.  HATCHETT.  247-43-3666 
SUZANNE  M   HAU.  464-41-5758 
KEITH  W   HAUFLER.  458-76-3512 
MARK  R  HAUSER.  306-98-2906 
TODD  C.  HAWKINS.  402-84-9773 
TRACEL  L  HAWTONS.  194-86-4672 
ANDREW  C.  HAYES.  234-33-1681 
EDWARD  B.  HAYES.  JR..  461-41-4147 
PAUL  R.  HAYES.  313-68-2067 
MARVIN  G.  HAYNES.  IV.  056-70-4462 
KERRI  K.  HEAD.  524-41-4665 
JAMES  E.  HEALY.  362-86-2331 
TROY  L.  HEDOPETH   103-70-9501 
JOHN  M.  HEFNER.  313-96-9270 
RICHARD  L  HEINE.  539-70-6864 
AUCE  S.  HELDT.  541-11-2331 
MATTHEW  P  HELM.  01»«-6744 
BRYAN  8.  HELSEL.  460-11-6689 
BRADLEY  D.  HELTON.  523-48-7127 
JENNIFER  A   HENDERSON.  448-78-3883 
STEVEN  J   HENDERSON.  540-16-1948 
KENDALL  HENRY.  232-33-1900 
PETER  D  HESFORD.  562-60-2357 
CHARLES  G  HEUPEL.  JR..  226-23-6402 
KENNETH  C  HEYMAN.  081-56-4511 
JENNIFER  R  HICKENBOTTOM.  342-88-7918 
AN-rONIO  P  HICKS.  554-95-4330 
KEVIN  S.  HICKS.  335-76-6850 
CHRISTOP  J.  HIOOINS.  013-66-9166 
MICHAEL  H.  HILL.  163-50-4986 
ANDREW  C.  HILME8.  318-74-7289 
ANDREW  J.  HITTNER.  505-15-9871 
BRIAN  E.  HITTNER.  506-16-9879 
JOHN  D  H1X80N.  246-17-0060 
BENJAMIN  HOCKENBERRY.  290-84-9370 
TANESHA  L.  HODGE.  139-68-3137 
VANESSA  A   HODGE.  048-74-2016 
JENNIFER  S   HODGES.  523-04-38n 
JOHN  G.  HODGSON.  202-58-2927 
LAURA  M.  H0D80N.  142-80-6280 
HOWARD  H   HOBOE.  ID.  146-60-6030 
CHRISTOP  J.  HOLM.  464-15-1751 
KENNETH  E  HOLT.  422-02-5870 
AARON  F.  HOOD.  274-64-8894 
JASON  C.  HOOK.  306-82-9817 
MICHAEL  L.  HOOVER.  30B-82-470O 
WALTER  J.  HORIN,  JR..  303-88-9891 
JOHN  P.  HORNING.  454-19-5756 
BRIAN  J.  HORNUNG.  386-74-1782 
CHARLES  O.  HOWALD.  248-27-9604 
DAVID  W   HOWARD.  549-97-5300 
PRESTON  T.  HOWARD.  JR  .  261-51-4907 
HEIDI  J.  HOYLE.  365-70-5346 
JOSEPH  R.  HSU.  437-35-0823 
RYAN  A.  HtnjAK.  272-83-3076 
CHRISTIA  H.  HUETTEMEYER.  561-79-2817 
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DEREK  A   HUFFER.  476-06-5813 
RICHARD  S  HUH.  214-19-1215 
JACK  C  HUNNICUTT.  458-13-8729 
JAMES  U.  HWANO.  449-83-7275 
EUGENE  8   HWANGBO.  366-80-4178 
ARRON  P   INGEBRTTSON.  473-90-4622 
TODD  E   JACKINS,  364-88-5881 
CHAD  T  JAOMIN.  363-96-7301 
PHIUP  W.  JALUFKA.  453-6B-863> 
KHAD8IJA  T  JAMES.  163-86-0292 
ANTHONY  J   JAMORA.  335-16-2224 
JAMAL  K  JENKINS.  370-06-9107 
LOREN  B  JERLOW.  583-19-1105 
KYLY.  F  JETTE.  022-64-6184 
ANTHONY'  E   JOHNSON.  482-67-8417 
CHERI  L  JOHNSON.  447-92-1514 
HARRY  M   JOHNSON  II.  259-17-8539 
JEREMIAH  J   JOHNSON.  536-29-0062 
MICHAEL  H   JOHNSON.  473-74-1682 
RANDY  T  JOHNSON.  486-51-1389 
THOMAS  M   JOHNSON.  272-88-1433 
TORY  J   JOHNSON.  524-19-6494 
CLAPTON  M   JONES.  224-25-1722 
MARGARET  F  JONES.  483-96-4576 
STEVEN  K  JO.VES.  279-60-7788 
THOMAS  B  JONES.  124-86-6887 
TODD  B  JONES.  464-79-1048 
RUSSELL  L  JORDAN.  JR..  250-61-7910 
SAMUEL  E  JOYNER.  JR  .  447-83-0704 
CHAD  V   JUBELA.  460-87-9608 
ANTHONY  A   KAJENCKI  UI.  217-17-8372 
JASON  R  KALADJOFF.  481-80-5782 
THERESA  A   KAMPFER.  268-86-7303 
SAMUEL  W   KAN.  112-60-0431 
JOHN  F   KANE.  210-52-4596 
KURT  A   KANE.  338-76-0682 
KING  Y  KAO  638-86-1816 
MICHAEL  J   KAYS.  084-50-9909 
GREGORY  B  KEHLER.  154-78-3062 
ANDREW  D  KELLY.  JR..  120-68-4858 
JASON  E  KELLY.  371-94-3524 
MICHAEL  T   KELLY.  241-53-2663 
KURT  P   KEMPKE8.  052-64-1068 
TIMOTHi'  P   KENEALLY.  156-80-1613 
JOSHUA  S   KENNEDY.  567-99-1915 
MICHAEL  L  KENNEDY.  306-94-8196 
KAYLAN  E  KENNEL.  363-76-9075 
KEVEN  J   KERCHER  502-04-7749 
DENNIS  W   KERWOOD.  584-89-4563 
NEIL  K   KHATOD.  238-11-9894 
810BHAIN  1  KILOALLEN.  007-70-8312 
ROBERT  L  KILROY.  069-86-1840 
EDISON  H   KIM.  575-06-3404 
HA  J   KIM.  449-43-4216 
JANELKIM.  169-64-6674 
JENNY  A   KIM.  233-17-4864 
MICHAEL  M   KIM.  551-86-2894 
SOPHIA  KIM.  623-07-2829 
PATRICIA  L   KINERSON.  309-94-1765 
CHARLES  B  KING  III.  578-78-3511 
NICKOLAS  T   KIOUTAS.  353-58-1454 
ROBERT  C  KI8SANE.  119-72-5542 
BRYAN  P.  KLATT.  348-74-4296 
BRIAN  F   KNAPP.  067-72-2821 
LAURA  L.  KNAPP.  483-17-1618 
LARA  S  KNIGHT.  013-60-4999 
PETER  O   KNIGHT.  005-83-8596 
KENT  A   KORUNKA.  330-56-6835 
ANDREW  S  KOS.  010-56-9465 
ROBERT  A   KOVACH.  179-66-8735 
BRIAN  O   KOYN.  496-86-1046 
ALAN  H   KRAL.  495-90-4486 
BRENDAN  O   KRA8INSKI.  489-94-7114 
MICHAEL  I   KRAUSE.  158-68-1224 
CHRISTOP  M   KREBS.  500-76-3896 
ROBERT  A   KRIBG.  383-68-8734 
CHANCE  KRIESEL  476-72-3723 
RONALD  W   KRI8AK.  JR  .  223-27-8134 
JAY  W   KRUEGER.  376-94-7731 
JOSEPH  R  KRUPA.  288-83-4110 
DANIEL  J   KUDRNA.  573-67-7018 
KEVIN  R  KUGEL.  076-60-1141 
GEOFFREY  D.  KUHLMANN.  456-59-7886 
CLIFFORD  E  KUMP.  317-90-8888 
MANU  J   KU8ANO.  153-54-8105 
MARK  G   KU8TELSK1.  411-41-3016 
MARC  D   KLTTER.  215-90-8727 
WILLIAM  C   KLTTLER.  JR  .  278-82-7334 
ROGER  D  KUYTCENDALL.  463-85-6886 
DIRK  M   KVALE.  472-78-8735 
SPENCER  T  KYMPTON.  226-15-3794 
DUC  D   LAI.  586-43-2428 
MICHAEL  E   LAMKE.  436-56-3776 
KEVIN  M    LAMPHERE.  X1-6O-0800 
MICHAEL  H    LANDERS   017-66-8286 
THEODORE  J    LANDGRAF.  30S-76-5021 
JOHN  D   LANE.  286-70-0106 
STEPHEN  J   LAPEKA8  IH.  172-84-1418 
DUNCAN  J   LARKIN.  533-84-8147 
TOD  J   LARSON.  516-02-6897 
KAR  P  LAU.  088-66-8218 
DUANE  8   LAUCHENGCO.  546-35-4183 
ZACHARY  C   LAUER.  521-04-9497 
SARAH  L  LAUGHLIN.  485-94-0018 
LALTRA  A   LAW.  213-02-5984 
MARK  A   LEBLANC.  433-27-6101 
ADAM  D   LEDBETTER.  269-80-0291 
GEORGE  W   LEE.  248-61-1976 
TYSON  J   LEE.  420-04-1986 
YOUNG  C.  LEE.  216-04-2814 
TACILDAY  LEORAND.  582-20-0473 
JEFFREY  S   LEI8CHNER.  533-90-6864 
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PATRICK  C.  LEMOINE.  43^-57-4187 
PHIUP  J.  LENZ.  295-73-1837 
KAREN  K.  LEONARD.  029-56-0026 
KENT  M   LERSCH.  065-54-7336 
JASON  L.  LEWALLEN.  461-71-2307 
ERIC  J   LEWIS   504-84-7557 
GREEN  P.  LEWIS  III.  262-29-3466 
JAMES  M   LEWIS  ni.  238-26-1872 
PAUL  LIBRETTA.  088-64-4470 
AARON  B  LILLEY.  386-88-1876 
ERIK  M.  UTTLEJOHN.  364-94-8330 
ERNEST  Lm-N8KI.  344-58-1053 
RAFAEL  R   UZARDI.  586-12-2636 
DAVID  J.  LONG.  144-83-8082 
JASON  D  LONG.  103-68-6622 
LOREN  M   LONG.  460-19-5130 
MICHAEL  A.  LONG.  JR..  177-88-1704 
THOMAS  C  LONGFELLOW.  001-48-8486 
THOMAS  C  LOPRESTI.  551-69<I655 
AROL  J.  LORA.  582-44-0827 
AARON  J   LOUDON.  288-70-4727 
NICHOLAS  L  LOUIS.  297-68-3281 
DAVID  C   LOVE.  776-84-5682 
ZACHARY  T  LOWE.  JR  .  231-43-4480 
LANGDON  J.  LUCAS.  179-64-6044 
DAVm  8.  LYLE.  163-53-2078 
JOHN  B.  MACDOUGALL.  001-86-3263 
DONALD  J   MACTAG.  465-76-1414 
CY  M   MACKO.  274-60-4383 
JENTJIFER  L  MACLEAN.  558-31-2229 
CECIL  R  MACPHERSON.  124-52-5836 
GABRIELL  M   MADDALONI.  564-33-8684 
BRIAN  D  MADDOX.  440-84-6128 
MICHAEL  B   MAOKINS.  574-84-4433 
PETER  G  MADRINAN.  218-70-8879 
MICHAEL  F  MAOAJNE.  341-63-0834 
ROBERT  E  MAOEE.  268-29-1084 
ERIC  D.  MAONELL.  564-95-7677 
CAROL  M   MAHER.  065-66-1496 
WILLIAM  J   MAJOR  ID.  113-63-9935 
JEFFREY  F   MAU8KA.  365-68-3215 
MICHAEL  W   MANGINO  ID.  098-70-6858 
SCOTT  R  MARCOUX.  393-74-5209 
SCOTT  8  MARHOLD   135-74-4687 
JOHN  M   MARKAT08.  288-60-2301 
AMY  L  MARKUTSA.  280-62-5430 
ADRIAN  A  MARSH.  582-40-1581 
HEATHER  C   MARSH.  145-74-3971 
TODD  H   MARSHBURN.  510-80-3717 
DOUGLAS  W   MARTIN.  562-19-2467 
HOLUE  J    MARTIN.  509-73-3515 
JAY  C   M.ARTIN.  236-15-2736 
MARIA  MARTIN.  425-53-1308 
PATRICK  C   MARTIN.  414-33-3152 
PHILUP  O   MARTIN.  608-01-7163 
MICHAEL  J.  MASTERS.  462-83-3235 
MELINDA  8.  MA8TER80N.  335-70-9550 
GREGORY  8  MATHEWS.  162-80-2166 
MICHAEL  J   MATI80N.  365-94-8910 
JOHN  C   MATTHEWS.  344-80-0466 
JEFFREY  A   MATTSON.  517-04-9731 
ODESSA  Y   MAXWELL.  404-33-0876 
SEAN  P.  MCALUSTER.  103-64-8916 
KEVIN  A  MCANINCH.  548-47-4776 
PATRICK  W   MCCABE.  024-56-1115 
ROBERT  M.  MCCARTHY.  318-80-0181 
ROBERT  E  MCCLDTTOCK.  JR  .  044-76-2474 
SHON  A  MCCORMICK.  295-80-2686 
CHRISTOP  D  MCCUNE.  521-53-8954 
CRAIG  C  MCFARLAND.  456-31-9667 
DEXTER  L  MCFARUN.  413-04-4478 
JOSEPH  J.  MCORAW.  272-86-3719 
DAVID  G   MCGURK.  136-88-7266 
STEPHEN  R  MCHALE.  118-58-3516 
MATTHEW  J   MCHIEL.  458-45-7785 
STEPHEN  H  MCINTiTlE.  203-63-4403 
SEAN  K  MCKEAGUE.  576-86-5740 
THAILAND  A   MCMILLAN.  267-63-6074 
JENNIFER  J   MCNEAR  224-39^9190 
JAMES  W   MCPHERSON  IV    192-68-5860 
MICHAEL  T  MCTIOUE.  297-64-0279 
RODNEY  S   MCWHORTER.  421-11-1856 
WILLIAM  M   MEDOF.  267-77-6S02 
AMY  M   MEEKS.  277-68-6234 
STEPHEN  T  MEFFORD.  404-94-3949 
ANTHONY  M   MELLO  in.  558-87-1726 
JIM  MELTON   452-47-6888 
WILLIAM  H   MENGEL  JR..  143-82-9379 
THOMAS  R   MERVINE  431-17-8317 
THOMAS  B   MESSERVEY.  004-63-4012 
CHRISTOP  L  METZGER.  194-66-4480 
RUSSELL  A   METZLER.  611-10-2587 
PAUL  M   ME'i'ER.  150-73-1440 
ERIC  A   MEYERSON.  239-23-4761 
JON  A   MICHAEX.  304-96-1990 
MARTIN  M   MICHNA.  157-60-6703 
KURT  A   MIESNER.  512-90-8227 
ALLISON  E  MILLER.  156-72-2987 
HEATHER  A.  MILLER.  541-04-3311 
IAN  M.  MILLER.  466-86-1283 
JASON  L.  MILLER.  474-82-4645 
JEFFREY  D  MILLER.  304-78-1874 
JOEL  M   MILLER.  304-72-7245 
RYAN  S  MILLER.  249-37-6866 
KYUNG  I  Mm.  539-74-5821 
CHRISTIA  J   MINER.  131-73-3233 
AARON  W   MITCHELL.  299-88-8629 
CHAD  T.  MITCHELL.  243-35-3912 
SAMUEL  T.  MITCHELL  n.  217-08-4032 
PAUL  F.  MLAKAR.  JR..  426-47-8246 
TODD  A  MOE.  564-89-0814 
MICHAEL  R   MOLING.  227-21-46+1 


RACHEL  E  MOLNAR.  638-86-6782 
TARA  L  MONDT.  440-76-8056 
JOSHtJA  L.  MOON.  076-82-6546 
CRYSTAL  L.  MOORE  308-80-4035 
DAVID  A.  MOORE.  241-67-4168 
LOUIS  W   MORALES   114-72-8287 
GARY  J.  MOREA  061-86-6162 
THOMAS  J   MORELU.  173-48-6634 
TODD  R.  MOROENFELD.  3g»-84-8814 
MICHAEL  R  MORRELL.  261-26-4016 
ROBE31T  B.  MORRIS  II.  480-66-3887 
JOSEPH  M   MORRISON.  316-92-4837 
RONALD  P  MORRISON.  488-70-8244 
BRENT  D  MORROW.  177-84-1886 
JASON  M   MORWICK.  019-66-4836 
DOUGLAS  J   MOSCHKAU.  389-84-63X 
ROY  A   MOSS.  444-80-7864 
NATHANIE  E  MOSTAJO.  474-88-9232 
SCOTT  W.  MUELLER.  333-73-5243 
DAVID  E  MUOG.  264-41-4326 
KEVIN  P  MUIR.  253-51-5775 
CHRISTOP  W   MULLER.  043-63-3840 
MICHAEL  J    MLXLEB.  001-73-1368 
MELANIE  MUNK.  686-49-2139 
JEFFREY  B  MURPHY.  050-56-9348 
RICHARD  M    MURPHY.  460-87-7310 
TORREi'  M   MURPHY.  543-13-3161 
KENDALL  D   MUSOR0\'E.  251-3J-9047 
ERNEST  D  NAPIER  'D.  427-06-6757 
ANTHONY  J   NAPOLITANO  U.  007-82-7550 
TRAVIS  J   NARUM.  638-08-0683 
8TEPHANI  M   NATALE.  05»46-S686 
CHRISTOP  B  NEAD.  214-8(^4621 
EMILY  C  NES8ETH.  521-98-3207 
MARK  E  NEUBAUER.  488-86-1082 
CHADD  T  NEWMAN.  400-31-0717 
HOANG  N  NGUYEN.  686-50-0214 
NUEM  T  NGUYEN.  177-60-2413 
SCOTT  M  NIEMAN.  643-08-3083 
TOOMAS  A.  NIEMANN.  ll»-60-7iaS 
JOHN  A   NOES8ER.  560-19-8270 
MARX  E  NOGLASKl.  488-88-0887 
BRODRICK  L  NORMAN.  460-36-6189 
GEOFFREY'  A  NORMAN.  502-93-2183 
JOSEPH  A  NOTCH   475-90-9088 
SETH  D  O'BRIEN.  036-46-7561 
THOMAS  W  O'CONNOR.  JR.  081-73-8640 
EVAN  H   OFFSTEIN.  170-64-5195 
COLLEEN  T  O'HARA.  558-26-8347 
WALTER  R.  OHL.  JR..  169-86-1632 
CURTIS  W  OHLAND.  633-04-8846 
JOHN  N  OLDHAM.  417-84-8084 
SHAWN  N  OLDS.  573-33-5106 
MARK  P  OLIN.  661-31-6792 
MICHAEL  R.  OLIVE.  41948-8907 
JOHN  A.  OLIVER.  JR..  673-67-8175 
JAY  R  OL8EN.  618-08-0060 
DENNIS  P  ONEIL.  633-86-0757 
HUMBERTO  A  ORANTE8.  528-27-5085 
FRANCISC  ORELLANA.  588-28-6974 
JOHN  A   ORLANDO  II.  125-86-3173 
STEPHEN  J  ORLOSKI.  188-88-7991 
KEVIN  E  OROLIIXE.  066-66-7415 
CARLOS  E.  ORTIZ.  JR  .  158-80-9310 
DAVID  D.  ORTON.  365-66-9687 
BRIAN  K.  ORWIC.  183-54-5831 
GARY  A  08TBY.  633-03-2436 
LARRY  J.  OSTENDORF.  538-27-8921 
COLIN  J.  O'SULLIVAN.  374-84-6036 
CHRISTOP  L  OTT.  483-84-4114 
JEFFREY  D  OWEN   380-74-0018 
RAY  I   OWEN.  43O-I7-07» 
BARTT  D  OWENS.  279-80-5012 
BRETT  D.  OWENS.  039-43-9866 
JINCY  R.  PACE.  458-41-9079 
JASON  C.  PADILLA.  580-91-3636 
JIN  H.  PAK.  121-60-2194 
RAUL  G   PALACI08  HI.  483-81-4578 
JEFFREY  D  PALMER.  676-17-8911 
DOUGLAS  J   PALUn.  177-60-0109 
BILL  A   PAPANA8TA8IOU.  173-83-1745 
DONNA  L  PARENT.  367-03-6135 
GRACE  PARK   634-93-7366 
JOHN  H   PARK.  673-89-9801 
STEVE  J    PARK.  368-80-3806 
GRAEME  R  PARNELL.  663-33-9886 
ROBBIE  J   PASSDJAULT.  386-03-7018 
JASON  C.  PATRICK.  036-56-4491 
KEITH  K   PATTERSON.  486-80-8395 
CURTIS  W   PATTESON.  217-83-5538 
EDWARD  L  PEARCE  408-06-3446 
JOHN  A   PEARSON.  308-83-1740 
RICHARD  O   PEARSON.  250-87-8776 
ROBERT  E.  PEARSON  IH.  534-02-0386 
SAMUEL  C  PEARSON.  475-04-6186 
JOSEPH  G   PENKALA.  038-64-2055 
ADRIAN  E.  PERaA.  338-68-8862 
EDWARD  J.  PERKINS.  JR..  062-58-4519 
KEYE  E  PERRY.  JR..  484-61-2360 
JUSTIN  C  PERU8EK.  286-70-5778 
MICHAEL  A   PETERS.  358-64-3664 
JONATHAN  J   PETRUCELU.  013-63-5686 
KEVIN  R   PETTET.  309-88-5839 
JOHN  R  PETTY.  JR  .  25341-7377 
CHRISTOP  J   PFLANZ.  484-04-6547 
CHARLES  R  PHARISS.  513-78-9829 
LAYNE  PHILLIPS    144-88-6758 
KEVIN  B.  PmPPS.  463-65-0680 
JOSEPH  I   PIERCE.  263-08-0553 
DAVID  E.  PILARSKl.  471-06-0345 
HUGH  8   PITTMAN.  251-26-2827 
THERESA  F.  PLACETTE.  451-71-6836 
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MICHAEL  A.  PLAIA,  424-29-3732 
ORETCHEN  B   PLATT.  2(l«-48-107« 
JAMES  M   PLUMLEE  II,  408-33-3661 
JOSE  L  POLANCO,  0&5-6O-2947 
SCOTT  M   POLK.  383-80-3188 
JAMES  E  POOL.  301-62-1986 
ROBERT  E.  POOLE.  618-01-6406 
MATTHEW  A.  P08NER  086-64-0872 
WILLIAM  T.  POTTER,  086-70-8944 
ELTTA  8.  POWELL.  423-15-7016 
MARCUS  T  POWELL.  564-43-8324 
STEVEN  M    POWELL.  589-12-0644 
TROY  N   PREHAK.  405-98-4712 
EDWARD  A   PRESLEY.  430-45-0253 
BRIAN  D  PRETTYMAN.  218-96-9205 
SEAN  M   PRITCHARD.  333-78-9961 
JAMES  R.  PUOH.  358-74-1552 
ERIC  PULWICZ.  366-78-3749 
MARK  T.  PURDY.  290-78-0870 
JUSTIN  T   PUTNAM.  516-94-1933 
STEPHANI  M   QUIRK.  349-66-3621 
ROSS  W  RABURN.  419-94-8570 
BILL  R  RAINUS80.  562-77-5342 
ROBERTO  J   RAMIREZ.  465-91-4181 
THOMAS  J   BATCLIFF.  271-76-6644 
LEON  H.  RAWLINOS.  579-96-3300 
MATTHEW  J   REDMOND.  518-23-92n 
HEATHER  L.  REED.  230-19-8399 
KRISTIN  A  REED.  289-84-^90 
RYLAND  M   REED.  524-37-2208 
TRISTAN  C  REEVE.  092-70-6228 
CHRI8T0P  N   REICHART  487-86-7149 
AARON  W   REISINGER.  538-04-3838 
KYLE  N  REMICK.  155-74-2151 
LAURENT  L  RENARD.  589-44-7036 
MATTHEW  E.  RESNICK.  359-42-8720 
ERIC  8.  RHIND.  374-76-3418 
KEVIN  P  RHOADS.  467-67-3021 
BRETT  L.  RICE.  034-52-4484 
CHR18T0P  F.  RIEMER.  052-66-3056 
JAWARA  RILEY.  129-72-9606 
WENDY  D  RILING.  234-31-4146 
JOHN  D  RINO.  059-66-8110 
GBOROE  S  RINGLER.  553-97-3866 
JASON  R.  RI08.  616-10-1412 
ROBERT  M   RIPPEROER.  223-98-2187 
JOHN  L  RTTTER.  590-40-8656 
TIMOTHY  J.  ROACH.  113-70-9682 
KENDRIC  H.  ROBBINS  007-84-1875 
RYAN  N  ROBERSON.  316-82-0761 
DANIEL  F.  ROBINSON.  184-64-4581 
KmSTEN  E.  RODENBECK.  071-62-4720 
DARRYL  W.  RODGERS.  342-76-5785 
JACE  L.  RODOERS.  456-53-3406 
ADRIAN  L.  RODRIGUEZ.  080-66-3981 
BRYANT  V.  ROGERS.  092-68-7990 
MICHAEL  L.  ROLLI.  076-52-1658 
FRANCISC  A.  ROMERO  III.  581-61-1674 
WILLLAM  E  ROOKER.  418-06-1379 
ERIC  J   ROSENFELDER.  167-66-98*5 
ASHLEY  H  ROSENTHAL.  208-68-5644 
DONALD  J   ROY.  273-86-1080 
PAUL  V.  ROYLE.  110-64-6402 
DANIEL  L.  RUCKER.  567-65-9980 
DANIEL  M   RUIZ.  569-95-3308 
CHAD  A  RUPE.  520-06-6891 
WILLIAM  A.  RYAN  HI.  531-73-9104 
TROY  F.  RYDER.  086-62-2068 
JEFFREY  8  SALERNO.  523-15-4835 
PAUL  J   SALMON.  219-72-0928 
JAMES  R  SALOME.  143-68-5594 
AARON  D  SANE.  112-50-0158 
MARK  R.  SANFORD.  394-80-6582 
CURT  G  SAN80UCIE.  003-46-4155 
ROBERT  C.  SANTAMARLA.  003-68-8884 
ERIC  E.  8A8SI.  535-80-9156 
MICHAEL  E.  SAXON.  314-98-3565 
TRACY  J   SAXON.  406-08-3302 
JASON  C.  8CHAAF.  226-35-3870 
DOMINIC  J   SHAFFER.  296-83-1756 
MATTHEW  C   SCHELL.  248-61-5788 
LISA  A  SCHERTEL.  032-52-5198 
THOMAS  E.  8CHIFFER.  060-60-7586 
BRYAN  8  SCHILLER.  522-55-0220 
JOSEPH  T.  SCHMIDT.  600-36-9046 
PHILLIP  R.  SCHMITZ.  543-82-8250 
CHRISTOP  D  SCHNEIDER.  443-62-8396 
RYAN  D.  SCHNEIDER,  407-27-3287 
GEORGE  W   SCHRADER  UI,  156-52-2131 
JASON  E.  SCHROEDER.  399-78-6465 
JEREMY  J.  SCHROEDER.  212-15-6552 
SCOTT  J   SCHROEDER.  322-62-9122 
JAMES  SCHUO.  437-45-0047 
SHERI  L  SCHWEIKER.  497-68-3343 
MICHAEL  J   SCIMECA.  138-58-9756 
BRETT  A   8CIOTTO.  30O44-9044 
DOMINIC  M   SCOLA.  016-52-2828 
BEVERLY  S   SCOTT.  447-78-9137 
ERDC  B  SCOTT.  429-41-0404 
ALEXANDE  J   SEIFERT.  411-57-1337 
GERALD  D.  SENTELL  JR..  414-45-3652 
LAWRENCE  M   SEWARD.  087-68-2364 
JOHN  R  SHAOENA.  386-78-7491 
STUART  F   SHAPIRO.  375-96-9823 
STEPHB21  R   SHARPE.  0O2-66-I413 
ROBERT  D  SHEAR  489-72-9856 
MICHAEL  E  SHEEHY.  229-17-1363 
MICHELLE  L.  SHERWOOD.  366-98-4589 
BRIAN  C  SHIELDS.  064-70-0253 
JOHN  K.  SHIELDS.  244-29-7028 
JAY  J   SHININGER.  268-66-3325 
BOY  J.  SHIPLEY.  411-31-1875 


MARK  J  SHOOREN,  469-98-9990 
STEPHEN  T.  SHORE.  142-80-8672 
TRENTON  L.  SHUPING,  240-55-2965 
JEFFREY  A   SHUSTA.  393-76-8802 
ZACHARY  A   SDCES  260-15-2238 
DAVID  M.  SIMMONS.  163-54-1397 
MAJOR  J.  SIMMONS  II.  276-82-1715 
DAVID  R.  SIRY.  407-88-0758 
GEOFFREY  S.  SKIPWORTH.  423-25-2066 
MARIA  M.  SLAUGHTER.  524-94-1205 
CHRISTOP  C.  SLEIGHT.  132-62-6088 
DEBORAH  S  SLINSK^'.  099-50-0861 
JULIE.  8LOKAR.  300-58-9947 
JAMES  E.  SLOMKA.  189-68-6556 
BRADLEY  C   SMITH.  248-13-8694 
BRETT  O.  SMITH,  389-90-9243 
BRIAN  L.  SMITH.  592-56-4656 
CAMILLE  D.  SMITH.  518-13-1732 
CHAD  M   SMITH.  452-85-3484 
ERIC  B  SMITH.  516-90-0408 
HENRY  L.  SMITH  JR  .  239-49-2747 
LINWOOD  E.  SMITH  HI.  414-45-2668 
MATTHEW  P   SMITH.  260-55-7173 
MICHAEL  W   SMITH,  283-86-7112 
MILTON  S   SMITH.  157-76-7255 
NATHANIE  8   SMITH.  010-48-0969 
TERESA  A   SMITH.  473-72-2117 
TRAVIS  A   SMITH.  593-68-2585 
WILLIAM  C   SNIDER.  454-19-7638 
MIKE  SOUS.  449-37-7141 
TOM  M.  SON.  164-68-5368 
DAVID  R.  SONNE.  560-95-5752 
CROVER  R  SOUTHERLAND.  418-31-3365 
MARIS8A  V   SOUZA.  035-52-0446 
STEPHEN  8.  80WELL,  119-54-4375 
CHRISTOP  A.  8PENCE.  594-40-9810 
DONALD  M.  SPIRE.  576-78-7645 
E  ST  AMAND.  014-58-6199 
JASON  C   STACY.  273  70-6244 
MATTHEW  N   STADER.  224-04-5174 
RICHARD  E  STANFIELD.  452-75-1538 
JENNIFER  L  STANLEY.  401-04-7980 
DWAYNE  T  STANTON.  575-02-4249 
EUSABET  A   STARK.  100-68-9526 
SCOTT  R  STEELE  389-72-8139 
ADAM  C  STEELHAMMER.  449-77-9676 
PETER  E  STELLING.  135-76-9701 
JAMES  M   STEPIEN.  115-53-3879 
JASON  P  STEWART.  193-52-9489 
SHANE  P.  8TOONER.  253-57-1350 
SCOTT  T  STRATTON.  383-82-0610 
ADAM  C.  STRAUS.  525-06-6340 
MATTHEW  A.  STRICKLER.  187-58-9747 
MARK  D  STRONG.  173-52-0767 
WILLUM  A.  STROUT.  403-27-9474 
8LADE  A.  SUCHECKI.  040-56-5265 
MICKEY  SUH.  054-72-2590 
JOHN  F   SULLIVAN  III.  032-48-5679 
MICHAEL  D   SULLIVAN.  067-62-5748 
SHANE  M.  SULLIVAN,  236-04-2778 
CHRISTIE  M   SUMMERS.  435-04-8419 
JENNIFER  M.  SUMMERS.  435-04-8454 
ROBERT  M   SUMMERS.  231-13-7060 
BRAD  D  SUTEK.  591-40-8638 
JASON  W.  SUTTON.  287-86-3613 
ADAM  C.  SWIECKI.  397-72-4183 
RICHARD  J   SWIFT.  149-76-6631 
BRETT  O   SYLVIA.  490-88-8261 
JAMES  W   SYTSMA.  380-76-2867 
JOHN  C   SZCZEPANSKl.  574-52-7477 
GREGORY  L   SZCZESN\'.  070-68-9426 
LANCE  A.  TACQUARD.  600-23-7062 
KEITH  A.  TAHTINEN.  475-13-3667 
TING  J.  TAI.  140-82-8289 
CURTIS  D.  TAIT.  460-57-7561 
STEPHEN  P  TALBOTT.  060-48-2516 
MICHAEL  S.  TARQUINTO,  149-52-7967 
CURTIS  D.  TAYLOR.  163-60-1915 
DANIEL  E.  TAYLOR.  548-91-4617 
DANIEL  L.  TEETER.  562-85-4636 
RIGDON  T  TERRELL.  467-97-3814 
ANTHONY  J.  TESTA.  JR  .  095-60-8571 
ALLAN  R  THOMAS.  JR  .  524-53-6025 
DAVID  A.  THOMAS.  138-66-6263 
DEVON  T  THOMAS.  572-06-7216 
MARK  D.  THOMAS.  166-58-5356 
CHRISTOP  A  THOMPSON.  554-25-7963 
JOHN  B.  THOMPSON,  516-02-4151 
KUTIT  T  THOMPSON   504-96-5335 
MICHAEL  G  THORNBERRY.  229-92-0937 
BRIAN  J.  THORNE.  232-06-6399 
ERIC  J.  THORNE.  299-82-3570 
ROBERT  J.  THORNFELT.  371-92-9282 
STEVEN  M.  THORNTON.  591-28-0748 
KERMIT  G.  THREATTE.  349-68-3325 
GEORGE  M   TIAFFAY,  555-49-1616 
SCOTT  A.  TIKALSKY.  469-04-0989 
MATTHEW  J  TIMBARIO.  216-04-5352 
JUAN  B.  TIRONA.  086-66-5261 
ERIC  S.  TOLLEFSON.  190-66-0398 
STEPHEN  R.  TRIMBORN.  455-65-4297 
STEVEN  W  TRISLER.  312-80-7128 
GRANT  A  TROXELL.  356-60-9902 
CARLOS  A  TRUJILLO.  241-49-3997 
VU  TRUONG.  537-80-5588 
CREIOHTO  C.  TUBS.  455-65-4220 
GEOFFREY  R.  TUMLIN.  463-29-5004 
DAVID  L.  TUMMONDS,  474-84-6746 
BRIAN  M.  TUNG.  224-04-2837 
LORI  L.  TURBAK.  150-54-6774 
CHRISTOP  E  TURCO.  019-54-0085 
SCOTT  G  TURKINGTON.  075-70-1042 


BESS  K.  TURNER.  419-84-7924 
FRANK  L  TLTINER  U.  584-24-0863 
JOEL  T  TURNER.  598-60-2414 
SEAN  J.  TURNER.  154-76-4621 
WILLIAM  J   TURTURRO.  051-62-8074 
DOUGLAS  C   UKEN.  135-52-6893 
CHRISTOP  M   UPTON.  406-92-1959 
LYDIA  Y.  URIBARRI.  456-75-3467 
RICARDO  B.  VALDEZ.  454-55-6217 
JEREMY  B.  VANCE.  430-59-0239 
TODD  B  VANDAWATER.  376-82-7247 
JONATHAN  J.  VANNATTA,  409-35-6651 
MICHAEL  R.  VAST  AG,  504-84-8479 
JOHN  C.  VEASEY.  234-29-9738 
DANIEL  L  VELAZQUEZ.  154-80-0586 
JOHN  A.  VEST,  282-70-1854 
BRIAN  D,  VILE.  206-62-8702 
THOMAS  P  VOGEL.  356-60-1509 
TIMOTHY  J   VOLKMANN.  534-02-8702 
MICHAEL  M   VOLPE.  197-58-0393 
PETER  J.  VONALT.  288-88-9232 
JASON  R  VRANES.  186-48-0065 
ARRON  A.  WAGNER.  538-98-4585 
WENDI  M   WAITS.  543-98-2894 
GARY  A   WALENDA.  496-86-2245 
ROSS  8.  WALKER.  201-48-1584 
JOHN  M   WALLACE.  523-49-2833 
KIMBERLY  A.  WALTER.  282-76-7813 
DANYELLE  J.  WAMBACH.  501-13-6152 
DUSTTN  J.  WAMBEKE.  478-84-3787 
JASON  C.  WARD.  217-96-2091 
RICHARD  I  WARD.  556-23-7699 
WENDY  C.  WARD.  046-54-0486 
KEVIN  J.  WARNER.  187-58-9770 
KAYE  M.  WARZYNSKI.  389-74-8640 
MONICA  P.  WASHINGTON.  417-25-«981 
JAMEY  D.  WEBB.  280-84-5885 
STEVEN  M   WEBER.  062-60-7609 
JOHN  L.  WEDGES  III.  112-64-9657 
JAMES  S  WELLS.  546-35-8494 
CHRISTOP  W  WENDLAND.  320-78-3110 
MICHAEL  W    WERNER.  505-84-0133 
JASON  A.  WESBROCK.  526-51-4168 
MARTIN  J.  WHALEN.  463-55-5537 
MICHAEL  J   WHALEN.  231-39-3963 
ALEXANDE  P  WHITAKER.  118-72-4976 
CHRISTOP  M.  WHITE.  439-55-2652 
MATTHEW  B.  WHITE.  522-13-2319 
LISA  D.  WHITTAKER.  229-25-1886 
MICHAEL  S.  WHITTEN.  430-71-4566 
JOHN  P  WHYTE  in.  012-54-2361 
JAMES  G.  WIDEMAN.  264-71-0146 
JOHN  S  WIEMAN,  463-33-2439 
LAWRENCE  A  WILKINSON.  356-54-0704 
DORSEY  F.  WILLIAMS.  258-02-0696 
JULIE  J  WILUAMS.  008-58-7192 
KIRK  L.  WILUAMS.  577-92-7850 
SHON  P  WILLIAMS.  281-66-8916 
STEVEN  J   WILUAMS.  254-51-2070 
TARA  A.  WILLIAMS.  458-73-2909 
THEODORE  D  WILLIAMS,  389-64-6802 
TRACEY  J   WILLIAMS.  244  59-0276 
D0NA1J3  A   WILLIA.MSON  MO«>^!382 
SAMUEL  J   WILLMON.  074-72-5805 
RAMEY  L  WILSON.  565^27-2679 
BiTtON  C.  WIMMER.  JR.  56fr  53-9616 
DAVID  G   WINGET.  459-55-8246 
NATHAN  N.  WINN.  554-89-0892 
DAVID  WISE.  467-85-8844 
THOMAS  L.  WITT.  227-06-7926 
DAVID  E.  WOJCZYNSKI.  448-70-3367 
JONATHAN  E.  WOLFE.  552-73^9379 
JASON  A  WOLTER.  332-76-9571 
ERNEST  Y  WONG.  570-25-4373 
JOHN  D.  WOOD.  402-98-8597 
MARC  D.  WOOD.  592-16-1301 
JOHN  D   WOODALL.  408-04-2563 
ALAN  C.  WOODMANSEY.  517-74-8942 
CATHERIN  A.  WORFF.  147-72-1195 
TIMOnn-  O   WORKMAN  628-57-9699 

anthony  m  wright.  003-60-4521 
jason  m.  wright.  007-64-5902 
michael  f.  yankovich.  371-96-9610 
todd  c.  yant  301-82-4981 
jason  a.  yee.  141-56-5947 
robert  w  york  574-72-4113 
terrence  youmans,  248-33-5282        --^- 
daniel  s.  young.  043-76-1011 
james  w.  young  420-94-3476 
robert  e.  young  556-19-9562 
victor  y.  yu.  212-96-7002 
richard  h.  zampelli.  287-78-2041 
michael  j.  zatlukal.  104-68-7179 
john  j  zavaoe.  208-58-7638 
patrick  s.  zelley  253-47-4568 
lars  n.  zetterstrom.  122-50-1480 
gregory  t  ziegler.  078-68-2974 
yima  zikria.  145-66-2118 
travis  c  zimmer.  460-53-5270 
jeffery  w  .  zimmerman.  210-64-0786 
christop  m.  ziniti.  010^8-3501 
anthony  d.  zuress.  292-62-0751 

the  following-named  officers  for  appointment 
in  the  regular  army  of  the  united  states.  in  the 
grade  of  captain.  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  united  states  code.  sections  531.  532.  533.  and  2114: 

david  w.  barber.  267-23-5166 
john  g.  beauman.  jr.  123-64-9843 
linda  j.  bellama.  217-02-9506 
jose:ph  g.  brooks.  452-82-5294 
david  a.  brown.  230-98-6253 


February  4,  1994 

DAVIS  L.  BROWN.  543-64-2802 
JILL  A   CATALANO,  088-46-3941 
STEPHEN  J  CONNER.  368-92-1031 
ERIC  A.  CRAWLEY  238-25-6311 
JOHN  G.  DEVINE.  236-23-2288 
MICHAEL  D  DULLEA.  127-62-1087 
HERBERT  P  FECHTER,  091-62-2486 
LINDA  L   FRACK.  642-02-6729 
WILLIAM  C   FREY.  462-27-6004 
GREGORY  M   FRYER.  250-41-8491 
TAD  L.  GERLINOER.  370-84-3956 
DOMINADOR  O  GOBALEZA.  574-58-4066 
KENNETH  A  GRIGGS.  214-60-1106 
RICHARD  A   GULLICK.  JR  .  428-19-4310 
THOMAS  J   HEROLD.  412-35-1854 
GINA.  KIMAHN.  530-78-5844 
MICHAEL  T  LATZKA,  471-04-1624 
JEFFREY  A.  LEE.  469-72-5696 
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SEAN  K  LEE.  265-97-9273 
JEFF-REY  C  LEGGIT.  555-23-2871 
KENNETH  K.  LINDELL.  120-56-8894 
LISA  M   LOVELLETTE.  218-84-1850 
BRUCE  L  LOVTNS,  594-09-9226 
STEPHEN  R  LOWE.  536-74-2700 
PAULT  MAYER.  20»-6«-9213 
ROBERT  T  MCCLELLAND.  168-56-7147 
LEE  A   MCFADDEN   349-66-3809 
JOEL  E  MEYER.  383-58-7236 
KHIEM  D.  NGLTEN.  586-46-8678 
ERIC  M.  08GARD.  560-23-9252 
BARRY  R  POCKRANDT.  487-78-0S82 
CHRISTIAN  POPA.  244-41-0762 
MAXIMIUAN  PSOLKA.  180-58-9472 
ERIC  O   PLTTLER.  565-35-8249 
THOMAS  A  RENNIE.  JR  .  441-60-0161 
JEFFREY  A  RONDEAU.  037-44-0158 


DANIEL  S  HOY.  132-66-1884 
BRADLEY  W  8AKAOUCH1.  312-82-0281 
TERRY  A.  SIMMONS.  062-42-3788 
ARRON  L  STACK.  520-80-3370 
MICHAEL  J   8UNDBORG.  0n-48-35n 
ALBERT  W  TAYLOR  II.  524-25-8076 
ANT>REW  W  THAYNE.  600-07-3121 
BRIAN  T.  THEUNE.  3«8-76-64»5 
JEANNE  K  TOFFERI.  007-68-2687 
TRENT  J  TWITERO.  477-94-2185 
SCOTT  D.  UTTHOL.  372-88-4838 
TODD  J.  VENTO,  229-17-3262 
DAVID  P  VETTER.  506-18-3431 
DANIEL  W  WHITE.  524-36-5243 
PATRICK  WILLIAMS.  600-03-7608 
SCOTT  C  WRIGHT   138-48-7161 
MICHAEL  P  Wi-NN   568-71-1650 
DAVID  C.  ZENGER.  543-82-6311 


"^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  February  7,  1994 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


communicated 
Edwin  Thomas, 


to   the   House   by   Mr. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

House  of  REPRESENTATrv'Es, 
Washington.  DC,  February  7,  1994. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(Sonny-)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  s.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  remember  in  this  our  prayer,  0 
God,  those  who  face  the  anxieties  of 
the  day  and  desire  the  comfort  and  re- 
assurance that  Your  Spirit  can  give. 
For  those  who  are  ill  in  body  or  spirit, 
we  pray  for  healing;  for  those  who 
know  distress  because  of  conflict  or 
controversy,  we  pray  for  serenity  and 
concord;  for  those  who  wish  for  under- 
standing in  relationships,  we  pray  for 
patience  and  tolerance;  for  those  who 
are  separated  from  family  or  friends, 
we  pray  for  reconciliation;  and  for  all 
Your  people  who  seek  to  live  lives  wor- 
thy of  Your  calling,  we  pray  for  Your 
peace  that  passes  all  human  under- 
standing. This  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  WISE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the   United   States  were 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  it  is — 
the  President's  budget  submitted  today 
to  the  Congress. 

The  budget  comes  at  a  time  of  record 
deficit  reduction,  the  first  3-year  con- 
secutive drop  in  the  budget  deficit 
since  Harry  Truman.  But  for  those 
Members  who  doubted  there  would  be 
cuts  back  in  the  fall,  let  me  tell  them 
that  there  is  pain  in  the  budget  for  our 
country  and  for  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  LIHEAP  Program,  low  in- 
come energy  assistance,  after  the  cru- 
dest winter  in  memory,  would  be  cut 
50  percent.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  would  be  cut  25  percent. 
The  Antidrug  Burn  Program  would  be 
eliminated.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mine. 
Rural  Mine  Land  Abandonment  Pro- 
gram would  be  eliminated.  Transpor- 
tation projects  would  be  endangered. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  we  will  go  over  this  carefully,  and 
I  urge  every  Member  to  look  at  this 
carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deficit  reduction  is  nei- 
ther easy  nor  pleasant. 


CREDIBILITY  GULCH 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  all  heard  of  credibility  gap. 
Well,  this  administration's  credibility 
gap  has  widened  into  a  credibility 
gulch.  No,  you  will  not  find  it  on  a 
map,  so  you  will  need  to  follow  the 
Clinton  administration's  directions  to 
get  there. 

First,  you  say  you  will  take  a  right 
by  promising  a  tax  cut.  But,  instead, 
you  go  left  by  delivering  income  taxes. 
Social  Security  taxes,  gas  taxes,  busi- 
ness taxes,  and  inheritance  taxes. 

Then,  you  say  you  will  take  another 
right  by  promising  to  end  welfare  as  we 
know  it.  But  again  you  go  left  by  deliv- 
ering a  new  welfare  program  that  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  the  old. 

You  keep  driving  until  you  come  to 
crime.  There  you  signal  a  hard  right, 
but  you  take  a  hard  left,  by  sending  up 
a  budget  that  cuts  funds  for  Federal 
prosecutors  and  prisons. 


When  you  come  to  the  economic 
signs  for  spending  cuts,  you  signal  you 
are  for  them,  but  you  keep  right  on 
driving  by  opposing  a  real  vote  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  just  1  cent  on  the 
dollar. 

If  you  get  cited  for  ignoring  family 
values  and  self-responsibility,  just  try 
and  talk  your  way  out  of  it. 

Finally,  when  you  get  to  health  care 
you  turn  a  sharp  left  into  a  U-turn  by 
backing  a  government-run  health  care 
program  and  claiming  it  will  deliver 
more  services,  more  efficiently,  at  less 
cost. 

Like  I  said,  you  will  not  find  credibil- 
ity gap  on  a  map,  but  you  will  find 
President  Clinton  at  credibility  gulch. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  179) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget,  which  I 
transmit  to  you  with  this  message, 
builds  on  the  strong  foundation  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  economic  growth,  and 
jobs  that  we  established  together  last 
year.  By  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment— and  undertaking  public  invest- 
ment to  produce  more  and  higher-pay- 
ing jobs,  and  to  prepare  today's  work- 
ers and  our  children  to  hold  these 
jobs — we  are  renewing  the  American 
dream. 

The  budget  continues  to  reverse  the 

priorities  of  the  past,  carrying  on  in 

the   new   direction   we   embraced   last 

year. 

— It   keeps   deficits   on   a   downward 

path; 
— It  continues  our  program  of  invest- 
ment     in      long-term      economic 
growth,  in  fighting  crime,  and  in 
the  skills  of  our  children  and  our 
workers;  and 
— It  sets  the  stage  for  health  care  re- 
form, which  is  critical  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  future. 
When  I  took  office  a  year  ago,  the 
budget  and  economic  outlook  for  our 
country   was   bleak.   Twelve   years   of 
borrow-and-spend  budget  policies  and 
trickle-down  economics  had  put  defi- 
cits on  a  rapid  upward  trajectory,  left 
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the  economy  struggling  to  emerge  from 
recession,  and  given  middle  class  tax- 
payers the  sense  that  their  government 
had  abandoned  them. 

Perhaps  most  seriously,  the  enduring 
American  dream — that  each  generation 
passes  on  a  better  life  to  its  children — 
was  under  siege,  threatened  by  policies 
and  attitudes  that  stressed  today  at 
the  expense  of  tomorrow,  speculative 
profits  at  the  expense  of  long-term 
growth,  and  wasteful  spending  at  the 
expense  of  our  children's  future. 

A  year  later,  the  picture  is  brighter. 
The  enactment  of  my  budget  plan  in 
1993,  embodying  the  commitment  we 
have  made  to  invest  in  our  future,  has 
contributed  to  a  strengthening  eco- 
nomic recovery,  a  clear  downward 
trend  in  budget  deficits,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  renewed  confidence  among 
our  people.  We  have  ended  drift  and 
broken  the  gridlock  of  the  past.  A  Con- 
gress and  a  President  are  finally  work- 
ing together  to  confront  our  country's 
problems. 

Serious  challenges  remain.  Not  all  of 
our  people  are  participating  in  the  re- 
covery; some  regions  are  lagging  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  country.  Layoffs 
continue  as  a  result  of  the  restructur- 
ing taking  place  in  American  business 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Rising  health  care  costs  remain  a 
major  threat  to  our  families  and  busi- 
nesses, to  the  economy,  and  to  our 
progress  on  budget  deficits.  Our  welfare 
system  must  be  transformed  to  encour- 
age work  and  responsibility.  And  our 
Nation,  communities,  and  families  face 
the  ever-increasing  threat  of  crime  and 
violence  in  our  streets,  a  threat  which 
degrades  the  qualify  of  life  for  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  their  income,  regard- 
less of  their  race,  regardless  of  where 
they  live. 

We  will  confront  these  challenges 
this  year,  by  acting  on  health  care  re- 
form, welfare  reform,  and  the  crime 
bill  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  continuing  to  build 
on  our  economic  plan,  with  further 
progress  on  deficits,  and  investments 
in  our  people  as  well  as  in  research, 
technology,  and  infrastructure. 

WHAT  WE  INHERITED 

When  our  Administration  took  office, 
the  budget  deficit  was  high  and  headed 
higher— to  $302  billion  in  1995  and  well 
over  $400  billion  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. 

When  our  Administration  took  office, 
the  middle  class  was  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  tax  changes  of  the  1980s,  which 
had  radically  shifted  the  Federal  tax 
burden  from  the  wealthy  to  those  less 
well  off.  From  the  late  1970s  to  1990,  tax 
rates  for  the  wealthiest  Americans  had 
declined,  while  rates  for  most  other 
Americans  had  increased. 

When  our  Administration  took  office, 
the  economy  was  still  struggling  to 
break  out  of  recession,  with  few  new 
jobs  and  continuing  high  interest  rates. 
In  1992,  mortgage  rates  averaged  well 


over  eight  percent.  Unemployment  at 
the  end  of  1992  stood  at  7.3  percent,  and 
barely  a  million  jobs  had  been  added  to 
the  economy  in  the  previous  four 
years.  The  outlook  for  the  future  was 
slow  productivity  growth,  stagnant 
wages,  and  rising  inequality — as  sag- 
ging consumer  confidence  dem- 
onstrated. 

A  NEW  DIRECTION 

Today,  whether  it  is  the  deficit,  fair- 
ness, or  the  status  of  the  economy,  the 
situation  is  much  improved. 

The  budget  I  am  submitting  today 
projects  a  deficit  of  $176  billion,  a  drop 
of  $126  billion  from  where  it  would  have 
been  without  our  plan.  If  the  declines 
we  project  in  the  deficits  for  1994  and 
1995  take  place,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
deficits  have  declined  three  years  run- 
ning since  Harry  Truman  occupied  the 
Oval  Office. 

The  disciplines  we  have  put  into 
place  are  working. 

We  have  frozen  discretionary  spend- 
ing. Except  in  emergencies,  we  cannot 
spend  an  additional  dime  on  any  pro- 
gram unless  we  cut  it  from  another 
part  of  the  budget.  We  are  reducing 
low-priority  spending  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  deficit  reduction  as  well  as 
to  fund  limited,  targeted  investments 
in  our  future.  Some  340  discretionary 
programs  were  cut  in  1994,  and  our  new 
budget  cuts  a  similar  number  of  pro- 
grams. These  are  not  the  kind  of  cuts 
where  you  end  up  spending  more 
money.  These  are  true  cuts,  where  you 
actually  spend  less.  Total  discretionary 
spending  is  lower  than  the  previous 
year — again,  in  straight  dollar  terms, 
with  no  allowance  for  inflation. 

As  for  entitlement  spending,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
achieved  nearly  $100  billion  in  savings 
from  nearly  every  major  entitlement 
program.  Pay-as-you-go  rules  prevent 
new  entitlement  spending  that  is  not 
paid  for,  and  I  have  issued  an  executive 
order  which  imposes  the  first  real  dis- 
cipline on  unanticipated  increases  in 
these  programs.  For  the  future,  health 
care  reform  will  address  the  fastest 
growing  entitlement  programs — Medi- 
care and  Medicaid — which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  spending  growth  in  future 
budgets,  and  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Entitlement  Reform,  which  I 
have  established  by  executive  order, 
will  examine  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional entitlement  savings. 

While  we  have  imposed  tough  dis- 
ciplines, there  is  one  more  needed  tool. 
The  modified  line-item  veto,  which 
would  provide  Presidents  with  en- 
hanced rescission  authority,  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  House  as 
H.R.  1578.  If  enacted,  it  will  enable 
Presidents  to  single  out  questionable 
items  in  appropriations  bills  and  re- 
quire that  they  be  subject  to  an  up-or- 
down  majority  vote  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  makes  sense,  and  it  pre- 
serves the  ability  of  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  decisions. 
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In  addition  to  budget  discipline,  we 
made  dramatic  changes  that  restored 
fairness  to  the  tax  code.  We  made  the 
distribution  of  the  income  tax  burden 
far  more  equitable  by  raising  income 
tax  rates  on  only  the  richest  1.2  per- 
cent of  our  people — couples  with  in- 
come over  $180,000— and  by  substan- 
tially increasing  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit  for  15  million  low-income 
working  families.  Thus,  nearly  99  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  will  find  out  this 
year  that  their  income  tax  rates  have 
not  been  increased. 

RESULTS 

Finally,  the  most  significant  result 
of  our  commitment  to  changing  how 
Washington  does  business  is  growing 
economic  confidence.  Investment  is 
up — in  businesses,  in  residences,  and  in 
consumer  durables;  real  investment  in 
equipment  grew  seven  times  as  fast  in 
1993  as  over  the  preceding  four  years. 
Mortgage  rates  are  at  their  lowest 
level  in  decades.  Nearly  two  million 
more  Americans  are  working  than  were 
working  a  year  ago,  twice  as  great  an 
increase  in  one  year  as  was  achieved  in 
the  previous  four  years  combined;  and 
the  rate  of  unemployment  at  the  end  of 
1993  was  down  to  6.4  percent,  a  drop  of 
nearly  a  full  percentage  point. 

The  fundamentals  are  solid  and 
strong,  and  we  are  building  for  the  fu- 
ture with  a  steady  and  sustainable  ex- 
pansion. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

How  did  all  this  happen?  Our  eco- 
nomic plan  had  three  fundamental 
components: 

DEFICrr  REDUCTION 

First,  the  introduction  and  eventual 
enactment  of  our  $500  billion  deficit-re- 
duction plan — the  largest  in  history — 
brought  the  deficit  down  from  4.9  per- 
cent of  GDP,  where  it  was  in  1992,  to  a 
projected  2.5  percent  of  GDP  in  1995  and 
2.3  percent  of  GDP  in  1999.  This  sub- 
stantially eased  pressure  on  interest 
rates  by  reducing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's demand  for  credit  and  by  con- 
vincing the  markets  of  our  resolve  in 
reducing  deficits.  Those  lower  interest 
rates  encouraged  businesses  to  invest, 
and  convinced  families  to  buy  new 
homes  and  automobiles,  along  with 
other  durable  goods. 

INVESTMENT 

Second,  we  proposed,  and  Congress 
largely  provided,  a  set  of  fully  paid-for 
measures  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment (beyond  the  inducement  provided 
by  deficit  reduction)  and  commit  pub- 
lic investment  to  our  country's  future. 
The  first  component  was  making  nine 
out  of  ten  businesses  eligible  for  tax  in- 
centives to  invest  in  future  growth — in- 
cluding a  major  expansion  of  the 
expensing  allowance  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  a  new  capital  gains  incen- 
tive for  long-term  investments  in  new 
businesses. 

The  second  component  was  public  in- 
vestment in  the  future:  in  infrastruc- 
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ture,  technologry,  skills,  and  security. 
These  investments  are  directed  toward 
preparing  today's  workers  and  our  chil- 
dren for  the  new,  higher-paying  jobs  of 
the  modem  economy;  repairing  and  ex- 
panding our  transportation  and  envi- 
ronment infrastructure;  fighting  crime; 
expanding  our  Nation's  technological 
base;  and  increasing  our  health  and  sci- 
entific research. 

Among  other  things,  we  greatly  ex- 
panded the  very  successful  Head  Start 
program  and  WIC  nutrition  program 
for  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
young  children;  provided  a  major  in- 
crease to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  (ISTEA)  authorization; 
provided  initial  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act  and  new  funding  for 
educational  reforms  and  other  edu- 
cation and  training  initiatives;  began 
the  process  of  fulfilling  my  goal  of  put- 
ting another  100,000  police  officers  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns;  and 
provided  additional  resources  for  urban 
and  rural  development. 

TRADE 

Finally,  our  long-term  economic 
strategy  depends  on  the  expansion  of 
our  international  trade  markets.  In 
1993,  we  did  more  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  generations  to  open  world 
markets  for  American  products.  The 
ratification  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  estab- 
lishes the  largest  market  in  the  world. 
By  lowering  tariffs  on  our  exports  to 
Mexico,  the  agreement  is  going  to  in- 
crease jobs  in  this  country — and,  if  pre- 
vious experience  is  a  guide,  they  will 
mostly  be  high-paying  jobs. 

We  also  completed  work  on  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  a  world- 
wide agreement  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  that  will  also  cre- 
ate high-paying  jobs  and  spur  economic 
grrowth  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  we  established  the  U.S.- 
Japan Framework  for  a  New  Economic 
Partnership  so  that  we  can  work  to  in- 
crease Japanese  imports  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  and  promote  international 
competitiveness.  And  to  relieve  unnec- 
essary burdens  on  U.S.  businesses,  we 
eliminated  unneeded  export  controls 
on  certain  technology  to  encourage  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  high-technology  products. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

In  1994,  we  will  build  on  the  strong 
foundation  we  laid  in  1993. 

FISCAL  DISCIPLINE 

We  continue  to  implement  the  $500 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  from  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill.  To  achieve 
the  required  hard  freeze  in  discre- 
tionary spending  and  make  needed  in- 
vestments, we  propose  new  cuts  in 
some  300  specific  non-defense  pro- 
grams. That  includes  the  termination 
of  more  than  100  programs.  Many  of 
these  savings  will  be  controversial,  but 
we  have  little  choice  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  budget  goals. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  this 
budget  contains  no  new  tax  increases. 

NEW  INVESTMENT 

The  investments  in  this  budget  con- 
tinue to  target  jobs,  education,  re- 
search, technology,  infrastructure, 
health,  and  crime. 

Investing  in  people.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  goal  of  our  economic  strat- 
egy is  to  provide  more  and  better  pay- 
ing jobs  for  our  people — both  today  and 
in  the  future — and  to  educate  and  train 
them  so  that  they  are  prepared  to  do 
those  jobs. 

The  budget  contains  a  major 
workforce  security  initiative  to  pro- 
mote job  training  and  reemployment. 
In  the  past,  government  has  provided 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  with  tem- 
porary unemployment  benefits  to  tide 
them  over,  and  little  else.  But  in  this 
new  era,  when  the  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  our  economy  is  causing 
permanent  layoffs  and  the  virtual  shut- 
down of  entire  industries,  we  need  to 
create  a  reemployment  system. 

This  budget  begins  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing that  system,  which  ulti- 
mately will  give  dislocated  workers 
easier  access  to  retraining,  job-search, 
and  other  services  designed  not  only  to 
help  them  through  a  difficult  period 
but  also  to  prepare  them  to  thrive  in 
productive,  new  jobs. 

We  also  continue  to  invest  in  our 
most  precious  resource — our  children — 
with  proven,  effective  progrrams,  as 
well  as  with  new  initiatives  to  confront 
the  problems  of  a  changing  society. 

We  propose  to  expand  funding  for  the 
school-to-work  program,  which  will 
provide  apprenticeship  training  for 
high  school  students  who  do  not  plan 
to  attend  college.  And  our  budget  ex- 
pands the  national  service  program, 
which  gives  our  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  communities  and 
earn  money  towards  college. 

We  provide  strong  support  for  the 
Goals  2000  program,  which  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  enact  early  this  year,  to  help 
local  school  systems  reform  themselves 
to  educate  our  children  for  the  21st 
century.  We  must  set  high  standards 
for  all  of  our  children,  while  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  they  de- 
serve to  learn. 

We  also  provide  major  increases  for 
WIC  and  for  Head  Start,  which  we  will 
seek  to  improve  as  well.  And  we  signifi- 
cantly expand  and  better  target  the 
Title  I  program,  which  focuses  on 
needy  children  to  make  sure  they  can 
take  full  advantage  of  our  educational 
system. 

Investing  in  know-how.  America  has 
always  sought  to  be  the  world's  leader 
in  science  and  technology.  In  some  are- 
nas in  recent  years,  we  have  lost  that 
status.  But  in  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  and  in  the  21st  century,  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  United  States  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  research  and 
technology  advances. 

To  that  end,  the  1995  budget  proposes 
critical  investments  in  the  National  In- 
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stitute  of  Standards  and  Technology's 
Advanced  Technology  Program; 
NASA's  research,  space,  and  tech- 
nology programs;  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  the  information  super- 
highway, on  which  the  Vice  President 
has  worked  so  hard;  and  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

In  addition,  I  am  determined  to  con- 
tinue assisting  the  industries  and  com- 
munities which  have  supported  our  Na- 
tion's defense  as  we  continue  the  de- 
fense downsizing  that  began  in  the 
mid-1980's  and  accelerated  in  the  early 
1990's  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

I  am  proposing  significant  invest- 
ments in  the  Technology  Reinvestment 
Project,  which  will  work  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  dual-use  tech- 
nologies. And  the  budget  also  includes 
additional  resources  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment,  which  provides 
planning  grants  to  communities  as 
they  convert  their  local  economies  to 
profitable  peacetime  endeavors. 

Investing  in  physical  capital.  The  Na- 
tion's capital  infrastructure  and  the 
economies  of  too  many  urban  and  rural 
communities  have  suffered  too  long 
from  neglect.  Last  year,  we  began  to 
address  these  shortfalls,  and  in  1995,  we 
propose  to  continue  these  initiatives. 

We  propose,  first,  to  continue  full 
funding  of  core  highway  programs 
within  the  ISTEA  transportation  au- 
thorization act,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
increase  in  Mass  Transit  Capital 
Grants.  To  help  provide  this  level  of 
funding,  the  budget  proposes  rescission 
of  many  highway  demonstration 
projects,  which  frequently  are  an  inef- 
ficient allocation  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  continue 
the  restoration  of  our  environmental 
infrastructure  with  investments  in  the 
technologies  of  the  future  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  other  environ- 
mental programs. 

Last  year,  we  enacted  legislation  to 
establish  urban  and  rural 

Empowerment  Zones.  This  year,  we 
will  designate  those  zones,  as  well  as 
enterprise  communities,  to  attract  in- 
vestment to  neglected  communities 
and  provide  the  kinds  of  services  need- 
ed to  support  economic  development. 

In  this  budget,  HUD  outlays  for  hous- 
ing assistance,  services  to  the  home- 
less, and  development  aid  to  distressed 
conrmiunities  will  increase  substan- 
tially, with  aid  to  the  homeless  nearly 
doubling  from  the  previous  year.  Both 
housing  aid  to  families  and  aid  to  the 
homeless  will  be  restructured  to  sup- 
port transitions  to  economic  independ- 
ence. 

I  also  propose  to  continue  our  rural 
development  initiative,  with  grants 
and  loans  that  represent  a  35-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  This 
assistance  will  provide  for  improved 
rural  infrastructure  and  services,  such 
as  water  treatment  facilities  and  rural 
health  clinics,  increase  rural  employ- 
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ment,  further  diversify  rural  econo- 
mies, and  provide  rural  housing  oppor- 
tunities by  expanding  assistance  to 
allow  low-  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dents to  become  homeowners. 

Investing  in  quality  of  life.  This 
budget  continues  our  efforts  to  en- 
hance environmental  protection  and 
preserve  our  natural  resources. 

We  propose  both  to  strengthen  the 
stewardship  of  these  resources  and  im- 
prove environmental  regulatory  and 
management  programs.  We  increase 
state  revolving  funds  for  clean  water 
and  drinking  water,  and  we  propose  the 
establishment  of  four  ecosystem  man- 
agement pilot  projects.  In  addition,  we 
are  proposing  significant  improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  the  Superfund 
program,  as  well  as  important  inter- 
national environmental  initiatives. 

HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Enactment  of  health  care  reform, 
with  its  focus  on  controlling  health 
care  costs,  is  the  key  to  making  even 
greater  progress  on  deficits.  Indeed,  if 
the  Congress  adopts  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  in  1994,  we  believe  that  deficits 
will  fall  to  2.1  percent  of  GDP  in  fiscal 
year  1999,  the  lowest  since  1979. 

Of  course,  deficit  reduction  is  only 
one  reason  for  health  care  reform.  Pro- 
viding health  security  to  every  Amer- 
ican, with  a  package  of  comprehensive 
benefits  through  private  health  insur- 
ance that  can  never  be  taken  away,  is 
critical  not  only  to  long-term  budget 
restraint  but  also  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  the  productivity  of 
our  workers  and  businesses,  and  to  the 
health  and  peace  of  mind  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

With  some  58  million  Americans 
lacking  insurance  at  some  time  during 
the  year;  with  the  estimated  81  million 
Americans  with  preexisting  conditions 
paying  more,  unable  to  get  insurance, 
or  not  changing  jobs  for  fear  of  losing 
their  insurance;  with  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  cover  their  workers — and  a 
majority  do — burdened  by  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  insurance,  which  is  35 
percent  higher  for  them  than  it  is  for 
big  business  and  government;  and  with 
76  percent  of  Americans  carrying  poli- 
cies that  contain  lifetime  limits,  which 
can  leave  them  without  coverage  when 
they  need  it  most— this  country  is  fac- 
ing a  health  care  crisis.  And  we  must 
confront  it  now. 

In  addition  to  our  health  care  reform 
effort,  the  1995  budget  contains  key  in- 
vestments in  health  care  and  research. 
We  propose  the  largest  increase  ever 
requested  in  research  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  na- 
tional treasure  not  only  keeps  our  Na- 
tion in  the  forefront  of  health  research 
but  has  demonstrably  saved  millions  of 
lives  and  improved  the  quality  of  mil- 
lions more.  The  additional  investment 
we  propose  will  help  NIH  with  its  re- 
search in  many  areas,  from  AIDS  to 
heart  problems,  from  mental  health  to 
breast  cancer. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

A  major  initiative  for  my  Adminis- 
tration has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  overhauling  our  welfare  system.  We 
must  reward  work,  we  must  give  people 
the  wherewithal  to  work,  and  we  must 
demand  responsibility. 

Welfare  reform  has  already  begun. 
The  first  step  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  last  year. 
That  expansion  rewards  work  by  ensur- 
ing that  families  with  a  full-time 
worker  will  not  live  in  poverty. 

The  second  stage  of  welfare  reform  is 
health  care  reform.  Our  current  health 
care  system  often  encourages  those  on 
welfare  to  stay  there  in  order  to  re- 
ceive health  insurance  through  Medic- 
aid. When  we  require  that  every  worker 
be  insured,  that  disincentive  to  work 
will  disappear. 

The  next  element  of  welfare  reform  is 
personal  responsibility.  Our  welfare  re- 
form plan  will  include  initiatives  to 
prevent  teen  pregnancy,  ensure  that 
parents  fulfill  their  child  support  obli- 
gations, and  try  to  keep  people  from 
going  on  welfare  in  the  first  place.  We 
must  remember  this:  governments  do 
not  raise  children,  parents  do. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  reforms  is 
to  have  our  people  rely  on  work,  not  on 
welfare.  Our  plan  will  build  on  the 
Family  Support  Act  by  providing  edu- 
cation, training,  and  job  search  and 
placement  for  those  who  need  it;  it  will 
require  people  who  can  work  to  do  so 
within  two  years,  either  in  the  private 
sector  or  conununity  service;  it  will  re- 
store the  basic  social  contract  of  pro- 
viding opportunity  and  demanding  re- 
sponsibility in  return. 

CRIME 

Enactment  of  the  crime  bill  now 
being  considered  in  the  Congress  is  also 
essential,  and  it  should  happen  quick- 
ly. We  simply  cannot  tolerate  what  is 
happening  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns  today.  Crime  and  violence, 
the  proliferation  of  handguns  and  as- 
sault weapons,  the  fear  that  millions  of 
Americans  feel  when  they  emerge  from 
their  homes  at  night— and  even  in  the 
daytime — must  be  confronted  head-on. 

We  need  to  toughen  enforcement,  and 
we  need  to  provide  our  local  govern- 
ments with  the  resources  they  need  to 
take  on  the  epidemic  of  violent  crime. 
The  crime  bill  will  provide  substantial 
resources,  enough  to  fulfill  my  com- 
mitment to  put  100,000  additional  po- 
lice on  our  streets.  This  budget  funds 
major  pieces  of  the  crime  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  not  only  to  approve 
the  authorizing  legislation  but  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources  to  back  it 
up. 

DEFENSE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Profound  shifts  are  taking  place  in 
America's  foreign  relations  and  defense 
requirements.  When  we  came  into  of- 
fice, we  faced  dramatically  changed 
international  conditions  and  problems, 
but  we  Inherited  foreign  and  defense 
policies  and  institutions  still  geared,  in 
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many  ways,  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  Cold  War. 

This  budget  reflects  the  major 
changes  we  are  carrying  out  in  the  con- 
tent, direction,  and  institutions  which 
ensure  that  our  interests  are  defended 
abroad.  We  are  committed  to  remain- 
ing engaged  in  a  world  inextricably 
linked  by  trade  and  global  communica- 
tions. The  nature  of  that  engagement 
is  changing,  however. 

We  remain  committed  to  maintain- 
ing the  best  trained,  best  equipped  and 
best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  our  1993  Bottom-Up 
Review  of  defense,  this  force  is  being 
reshaped  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of 
the  post-Cold  War  era.  We  can  main- 
tain our  national  security  with  the 
forces  approved  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, but  we  must  hold  the  line  against 
further  defense  cuts,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect fully  the  readiness  and  quality  of 
our  forces. 

We  have  put  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  we  must  in  a  global  economy. 
We  are  following  the  success  of  NAFTA 
and  GATT  with  further  market-open- 
ing negotiations  and  intensified  focus 
on  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports.  We 
are  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  markets,  which  have 
the  most  dynamic  growth  of  any  region 
in  the  world. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  community  of  ftee  market  de- 
mocracies, both  as  a  way  of  ensuring 
greater  security  and  as  a  way  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportunity.  Our 
programs  for  the  New  Independent 
States  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia  are 
the  centerpiece  of  this  effort. 

We  are  responding  aggressively  to 
the  new  international  security  chal- 
lenges that  face  us:  regional  conflicts, 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  the  movement  of  refugees, 
and  the  international  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics.  And  we  are  addressing 
threats  to  the  global  environment  and 
rapid  population  growth  with  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  are  fundamentally  re- 
forming and  restructuring  our  inter- 
national cooperation  programs,  giving 
an  entirely  new  post-Cold  War  struc- 
ture to  our  efforts  by  rewriting  the 
basic  legislation  that  has  guided  such 
programs  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

The  Vice  President's  National  Per- 
formance Review  (NPR)  has  paved  the 
way  for  major  reforms  of  how  our  gov- 
ernment works,  which  are  essential  to 
making  government  more  efficient  and 
responsible.  Last  year,  we  began  imple- 
menting its  recommendations.  With 
this  budget,  that  effort  shifts  into  high 
gear. 

First,  this  budget  implements  the  re- 
duction by  100,000  of  Federal  positions 
required  by  my  Executive  Order  of  last 
year.  Indeed,  because  of  discretionary 
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spending  constraints,  our  proposals  ac- 
tually exceed  that  total  by  18,000.  In 
addition,  planning  has  begun  on  the 
further  downsizing  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  implement  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  252,000-position  person- 
nel reduction  recommended  by  the 
NPR.  With  this  downsizing,  we  will 
bring  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
to  the  lowest  level  in  thirty  years. 

To  reach  these  goals,  we  need  to  be 
able  to  offer  incentive  packages  to 
those  whose  positions  will  be  elimi- 
nated. This  is  one  of  our  highest  legis- 
lative priorities,  and  it  requires  atten- 
tion now.  These  "buy-out"  packages 
will  minimize  the  need  for  more  costly 
reductions  in  force,  are  less  disruptive 
since  they  are  voluntary,  and  save  the 
government  money  in  the  long  run. 

The  time  also  has  come  for  swift  pas- 
sage of  procurement  reform,  another  of 
our  highest  priorities.  Streamlining 
procurement  is  essential  to  meeting 
our  personnel  downsizing  targets.  And 
overhaul  of  the  current,  wasteful  sys- 
tem can  give  us  significant  savings,  as 
well  as  improved  performance  by  gov- 
ernment suppliers. 

Further,  this  budget  contains  many 
of  the  specific  programmatic  savings 
proposed  by  the  NPR.  These  savings 
have  been  used  in  large  part  to  help  us 
meet  the  discretionary  spending  freeze. 

With  my  executive  order  last  year, 
we  also  began  the  process  of  reforming 
one  of  the  basic  functions  of  govern- 
ment— the  regulatory  process.  Regula- 
tions are  often  necessary  to  improve 
the  health,  safety,  environment,  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  Our 
goal  is  a  more  open,  more  fair,  and 
more  honest  process  that  produces 
smart  regulation:  rules  that  impose  the 
least  burden  and  provide  the  most  cost- 
effective  solutions  possible. 

Finally,  all  of  our  departments  and 
agencies  have  begun  to  reform  their 
basic  operations,  Including  their  finan- 
cial and  other  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

The  goal  of  the  NPR  is  to  make  gov- 
ernment work  better  and  cost  less — and 
to  make  it  more  convenient  and  re- 
sponsive to  those  it  serves.  That  is  not 
something  that  can  be  completed  in 
one  year,  in  four,  or  even  eight.  But  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  begin,  and  that 
we  have  done. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  priorities  I  seek  to  pur- 
sue in  the  coming  year.  Last  year,  we 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  gridlock 
that  had  gripped  Washington  for  far 
too  long.  In  contrast  to  past  budgets, 
which  lacked  credibility,  we  made  sure 
to  use  cautious  estimates,  and  we  shot 
straight  with  the  American  people. 

The  results  are  evident. 

We  said  we  would  bring  the  deficit 
down,  and  we  did.  We  said  we  would  re- 
vitalize the  economy,  and  we  did.  We 
said  that  we  would  help  the  private 
sector  to  create  jobs,  and  we  did.  We 
said  that  we  would  reduce  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  we  did. 


Last  year,  my  Administration  and 
the  Congress  worked  side  by  side  to 
move  our  country  forward.  Let  us  ex- 
tend that  record  of  achievement  in 
1994. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

The  White  House,  February  7, 1994. 


SUNDRY  DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  205) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skelton)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  revised 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  totaling 
$1.6  billion,  three  revised  rescission 
proposals,  and  27  new  proposed  rescis- 
sions of  budget  authority.  The  total  of 
the  rescission  proposals  included  in 
this  special  message  is  $1.6  billion. 
When  combined  with  rescissions  that 
went  to  the  Congress  on  November  1, 
1993,  there  are  $3.2  billion  in  rescissions 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  details  of  the  revised  deferral, 
which  affects  International  Security 
Assistance,  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report.  The  proposed  rescissions 
affect  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Programs;  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, Defense,  Energy,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  State,  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Treasury;  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration; the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting;  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission. 

WiLLUM  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  7, 1994. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  PATRIOT  MISSILE 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  on  NBC  Nightly  News  a  cor- 
respondent, in  commenting  on  the  pos- 
sible deployment  of  Patriot  missile 
batteries  to  South  Korea,  set  a  new 
standard  for  misinformation.  Errors  in 
the  press  are  not  new  to  any  of  us  and 
normally  I  would  not  take  the  time  to 
put  corrections  into  the  Record.  How- 
ever, since  the  subjects  of  these  errors 
pertain  to  two  studies,  one  conducted 
by  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  the  second,  a  GAO  study 
commissioned     by     that     same     sub- 
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committee,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  set 
the  record  straight.  On  April  7,  1992,  a 
congressional  hearing  was  held  on  the 
performance  of  the  Patriot  missile  dur- 
ing the  gulf  war.  in  response  to  criti- 
cisms raised  by  a  few  people  in  aca- 
demia. 

The  Army  described  how  they 
achieved  success  rates  of  over  70  per- 
cent in  Saudi  Arabia  and  over  40  per- 
cent in  Israel  against  a  threat  that  was 
beyond  the  Patriots  expectations. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  many  independent  experts  de- 
scribed the  many  errors  in  the  critics 
analysis  of  the  Patriot,  and  termed  the 
case  against  the  missile  "worthless." 
Maybe  it  is  more  important  to  ignore 
all  the  triumphs  by  American  troops, 
American  workers,  and  American  tech- 
nology so  that  we  can  pay  false  homage 
to  a  handful  of  selfserving  critics. 

But,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
the  critics  who  should  be  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  soldiers 
who  went  into  harm's  way  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel  to  protect  against 
the  nightly  terror,  and  those  in  Amer- 
ican industry  who  created  the  Patriot 
technology  and  built  the  systems  that 
our  troops  used  so  well.  You  did  a  great 
job  and  should  be  proud  of  your  accom- 
plishments. 


STRONG  TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH 
JAPAN  NEEDED 

(Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  clock  is  ticking,  because  on  Fri- 
day, Prime  Minister  Hosokawa  is 
scheduled  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  meet  with  President  Clinton  to  fur- 
ther discuss  the  need  to  open  markets 
in  Japan  for  American-made  products. 
In  fact,  as  we  speak,  the  trade  nego- 
tiators from  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  meeting  together  trying  to 
establish  a  final  agreement  and  to  set 
the  framework  for  those  talks  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  us  to  negotiate  a 
strong  trade  agreement  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 11,  this  Friday,  when  those  talks 
begin.  Our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  has 
been  more  than  $50  billion  in  1992,  and 
does  not  look  any  more  encouraging 
for  1994.  But  we  can  begin  by  taking  a 
positive  step  with  these  agreements 
being  put  in  place  prior  to  the  Friday 
meeting  that  is  going  to  take  place. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  set  a 
requirement  that  there  be  concrete 
benchmarks  for  achieving  products.  I 
believe  our  colleagues  here  in  Congress 
support  this  effort.  Myself  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  are 
circulating  a  letter  to  call  for  exactly 
those  kinds  of  concrete  benchmarks  to 
be  established  and  to  call  for  a  solid 
agreement  prior  to  the  talks  on  Friday. 
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GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD  NEWS  ON 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  that  last  Friday  the  Federal  Reserve 
actually  announced  its  decision  to 
raise  interest  rates.  Normally,  the  Fed 
requires  the  public  to  hold  its  breath— 
never  mind  if  it  turns  blue— and  wait  5 
or  6  weeks  before  the  central  bank  re- 
leases its  monetary  policy  decisions. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  Fed  decided  to 
raise  interest  rates  to  choke  off  any 
unwanted  growth  in  the  economy. 

As  I  have  suggested  in  the  past, 
prompt  disclosure  lets  all  market  par- 
ticipants know  what  the  Fed  is  doing. 
It  should  be  vastly  preferred  to  the  pre- 
vious method  of  releasing  the  directive 
5  or  6  weeks  after  the  Fed  has  made  its 
monetary  decision.  Since  the  Fed 
makes  the  rules,  it  apparently  feels  it 
has  the  right  to  break  the  rules.  While 
the  public  normally  is  kept  in  the  dark 
about  the  Fed's  decisions,  the  Fed 
quietly  leaks  its  policy  decisions  to  a 
favored  few — usually  selected,  friendly 
reporters — in  order  to  gruarantee  favor- 
able press  coverage.  These  leaks  only 
end  up  creating  an  unequal  playing 
field  for  market  participants — and 
worst  of  all,  they  give  rise  to  rumor- 
mongers  and  Fed  tea-leaves  readers 

While  I  applaud  the  Fed  for  its 
prompt  disclosure  last  week,  I  regret 
that  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, the  Fed's  policymaking  arm,  the 
guys  that  determine  your  standard  of 
living,  the  interest  rates,  employment 
and  unemployment,  all  closeted  in  a 
secret  room,  not  a  one  of  them  ac- 
countable to  anybody  except  the  banks 
they  come  from,  waited  until  the  bond 
market  was  in  disarray  before  an- 
nouncing its  intentions. 

On  Thursday,  February  3,  1994,  they 
let  the  Federal  funds  rate  creep  up 
without  telling  anyone  what  they  were 
doing.  Finally  on  Friday  they  found 
their  voice  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  80  years.  Had  they  announced 
their  decision  on  Thursday  the  money 
market's  movement  to  the  new  target 
would  have  been  more  orderly. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
calls  for  prompt  disclosure  of  FOMC 
decisions.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  to  make  sure  the  Fed's 
newfound  openness  becomes  a  perma- 
nent fixture.  Otherwise  the  monks  at 
the  Fed,  as  is  their  wont,  will  recede 
behind  their  ivory  gates  and  the  public 
will  never  know  what  they  are  up  to. 
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I  recently  released  a  committee  staff 
report  entitled:  "The  Federal  Reserve's 
17- Year  Secret."  The  report  concludes 
that  the  Fed  has  no  grounds  for  keep- 
ing information  from  its  eight  annual 
FOMC  meetings  secret.  The  reality  is 


that  by  keeping  them  secret,  the  Fed 
fancies  itself  as  appearing  all-powerful 
and  all-knowing.  Like  the  Wizard  of  Oz, 
the  Fed  tries  to  keep  the  curtains 
closed — to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  re- 
veal that  the  people  pulling  the  mone- 
tary policy  levers  are  mere  mortals 
after  all. 

As  to  the  decision  to  raise  interest 
rates,  I  am  in  complete  disagreement. 
Clubbing  the  economy  in  the  knees  for 
some  ill-conceived  dream  of  zero  infla- 
tion is  a  poor  way  to  produce  a  robust 
recovery. 

Although  the  interest  rate  change 
imposed  by  the  Fed  was  small,  the  real 
danger  is  that  this  is  a  turning  point  in 
interest  rates.  Our  economic  recovery 
is  already  weak  and  joblessness  re- 
mains high — yet  here  is  the  Fed  giving 
it  a  whack  in  the  knees,  just  to  be  sure 
everyone  continues  to  play  hurt  and 
fearful. 

To  put  it  another  way,  when  interest 
rates,  adjusted  for  inflation,  rise,  the 
values  of  stocks,  housing,  and  other  as- 
sets fall.  This  is  not  good  for  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  nascent  at  best. 
The  Fed's  action  last  week  could  put 
the  economy  right  back  in  intensive 
care;  it  certainly  imposes  fear  and 
pain. 

They  are  transforming  the  small, 
fragile  golden  balloon  of  growth  into  a 
lead  balloon.  Their  dream  can  turn  into 
a  nightmare  for  the  American  public. 
Slow  money  growth  will  drag  down  the 
economy — not  a  wise  or  compassionate 
move  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
in  dire  straits  and  nearly  7  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  unemployed. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  recently  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  the  inflation 
rate  was  2  percent  or  less  last  year  and 
the  price  indexes  that  measure  infla- 
tion are  inaccurate.  Still,  the  would-be 
alchemists  at  the  Fed  chose  to  dampen 
the  recovery  to  fulfill  their  dream  of 
zero  inflation. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
in  and  out  of  the  committee,  the  only 
place  you  have  zero  inflation  is  the 
graveyard. 


THE  THIRD  WAY  TO  FINANCE 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  EVERYONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  large 
business  organizations  have  said  recently  ttiat 
they  would  like  to  reconsider  the  financing 
mechanisms  in  the  President's  healtfi  care 
plan. 

They  oppose  taxes  to  help  finance  care  for 
the  low-income  and  uninsured.  They  oppose 
mandates  on  employers  to  guarantee  such  in- 
surance, so  they  are  looking  for  a  third  alter- 
native. 

There  is  a  third  option,  and  we  are  overdue 
for  it. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  option  descrit)ed  in 
Exodus  16:  14-15  and  Numbers  11:  7-9: 
"Manna  from  Heaven." 


There  is  a  good  chance  in  the  year  2000 
that  manna  will  fall  again.  The  reason  is  clear: 
the  first  manna  fell  3000  years  ago.  about  the 
year  1 000  BC.  All  good  things  come  in  threes: 
there  are  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment,  and  this  is  the  Nation's  third  major 
debate  on  health  care  reform  in  30  years.  The 
coincidence  of  threes  is  so  strong,  that  I  think 
we  can  count  on  a  new  crop  of  manna  very 
soon. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  legislate  that  everyone 
goes  out  and  collects  the  manna  every  morrv 
ing  arxj  uses  it  to  pay  for  their  health  insur- 
ance policies.  All  our  tough  finar>clng  protHems 
will  evaporate  like  the  morning  dew  ttiat  lyings 
the  manna. 

On  the  other  hand,  tfie  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  t)eing  the  cyncs  that  they  are,  may 
not  give  us  scorat>le  savings  for  ttiis  financing 
alternative. 

Which  tjrings  us  tjack  to  taxes  or  employer 
mandates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  can  look  and  look,  but 
there  is  no  health  finance  tooth  fairy  wtro  wiH 
give  us  health  care  for  free.  To  think  so  is  to 
believe  the  Earth  is  flat,  there  is  a  fountain  of 
youth,  a  perpetual  rrwtion  machine  is  possible, 
and  cold  fusion  will  work. 

Let's  grow  up  and  do  our  duty:  taxes  and/ 
or  employer  mandates.  They  are  the  options. 
Look  no  further 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  for  5  minutes  each  day. 
on  February  7.  8.  9,  10,  and  11. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vento,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  10,  22.  23,  24,  and  25. 

Mr.  Towns,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest for  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Tucker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday.  Fet>- 
ruary  8.  1994.  at  2  p.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accounting  Office,  trans- 
mitting: a  review  of  the  President's  second 
special  Impoundment  message  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-206);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  views  pertaining  to  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  legis- 
lation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  Department's  annual  re- 
port on  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation chemical/biological  defense  programs 
during  fiscal  year  1993,  and  the  fiscal  year 
1993  report  on  the  nonuse  of  human  subjects 
for  testing  of  chemical  or  biological  agents, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1511;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  final  prior- 
ity, selection  criteria,  and  other  require- 
ments for  the  Cooperative  Demonstration— 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  State  Imple- 
mentation Grants  Program,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  Finan- 
cial Officer,  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  compliance  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Department  for 
mixed  waste  streams  during  fiscal  year  1993 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.(?.  6965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  94- 
14  concerning  assistance  to  the  Peace  Keep- 
ing Operations  in  Somalia,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2364(a)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  containing  an  analysis  and 
description  of  services  performed  by  full- 
time  USG  employees  during  fiscal  year  1993 
for  services  for  which  reimbursement  is  pro- 
vided under  section  21(a)  or  section  43(b), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a)(6);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2539.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  report  for  fiscal  year  1993  on  each  in- 
stance a  Federal  agency  did  not  fully  imple- 
ment recommendations  made  by  the  GAO  in 
connection  with  a  bid  protest  decided  during 
the  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3554(e)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  management  report  and  1993  an- 
nual report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-576. 
section  306(a)  (104  Stat.  2854;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  their  Audit  Report  Register, 
including  all  financial  recommendations,  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  President,  James 
Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  inspector  general  for  fiscal  year 
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1993,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  inspector 
general  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section,  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer,  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1993,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  neces- 
sity to  construct  modifications  to  the 
Ochoco  Dam,  Crooked  River  Project,  Oregon, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  structural  safety, 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  509;  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  orga- 
nization's annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1993,  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  1084(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  reimbursement  for  blood  clotting  factor 
for  hemophilia  patients  under  Medicare  Part 
B.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-239,  section 
6142  (103  Stat.  2225);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Plan  to  Streamline  the  Board 
submitted  to  OMB,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
1903(b)(7);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Appropriations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Blute.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Neal  Of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Shays,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
STUDDS,  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr.  Torkildsen, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Quinn,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Klink,  Mr.  Franks  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dingell,  Ms.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Barrett 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs. 
Morella,   Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr.   Evans, 

Mr.     TORRICELLI,     Mr.     INHOFE,     Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Gutierrez, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.      Manton,      Mr.      Engel,      Mr. 


Hall    of    Ohio,    Ms.    Danner,    Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Ms.  Lowey,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.     VoLKMER,     Mr.     Klein,     Mr. 
DeFazio,   Mr.   Owens,   Mr.    Stupak, 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
appropriations    made    for    the    Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1995  should  be  expended,  and  that  ex- 
penditures for  such  program  for  fiscal  year 
1996  should  ensure  the  provision  of  services 
at  or  above  the  same  level;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  of  Armed  Services  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.  Res.  350.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

283.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  American 
Samoa,  relative  to  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

284.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa,  relative 
to  establishing  a  veteran's  hospital-clinic  in 
America  Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  476:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Pallone. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Jacobs-. 

H.R.  1191:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1671:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Holden,  and 
Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1697:  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Ms.  Kap- 

TUR. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  2135:  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  2599:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Synar,  and  Mr.  OLVER. 
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H.R.  2721:  Ms.  SNOWE  and  Ms.  Brown  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  2930:  Mr.  FiLNER,  Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  2936:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  2938:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  3080:  Mr.  ROTH. 

H.R.  3097:  Mr.  EVANS. 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
Ms.  Woolsey,  and  Mr.  Manzullo. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Jacobs. 


H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  KLEIN. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Meehan,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Filner, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  FROST, 
and  Ms.  Cantwell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Zimmer,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  Schu- 
mer.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
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Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Klink,  Mrs.  Lowey. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Nadler,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mrs.  Meek  of  Florida,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Baesler.  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Mohan,  Mr.  Torkildsen, 
Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Istook,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Smhth  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Zimmer,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harlan 
Mathews,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free. — John  8:32. 

Eternal  God,  "What  is  truth?"  When 
Pilate  asked  that  question  of  Jesus,  he 
knew  no  truth — everything  or  anything 
was  true — or  nothing  was  true.  The 
temporal  Emperor  was  the  only  god 
Rome  knew.  Life  was  cheap.  Morality 
was  whatever  one  desired  to  do.  Pagan- 
ism, barbarianism  was  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Has  western  civilization  reverted? 
Have  we  become  a  pagan  America? 

Gracious  God  of  truth  and  justice, 
awaken  us  to  our  dilemma.  We  have  a 
Bureau  of  Standards.  We  could  not  do 
business  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  ounces  and  pounds,  inches  and  feet, 
pints  and  gallons,  minutes  and  hours. 
But  we  have  no  standards  when  it 
comes  to  morality  and  ethics.  We  have 
no  god — not  even  a  Caesar.  We  have  be- 
come a  godless,  relativistic  society. 

Help  us  become  what  we  profess  to 
be — "One  nation  under  God." 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  Incar- 
nate Truth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  7, 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    MATHEWS   thereupon   assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25, 1994) 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1361,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1361)  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of  school-to- 
work  opportunities  systems  in  all  States  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contests.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes  and  congressional  intent. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 
Sec.  5.  Federal  administration. 
TITLE    I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK    OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  101.  General  program  requirements. 
Sec.  102.  Work-based  learning  component. 
Sec.  103.  School-based  learning  component. 
Sec.  104.  Connecting  activities  component. 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM   DEVELOPMENT   AND   IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Subtitle  A — State  Development  Grants 
Sec.  201.  Purpose. 
Sec.  202.  State  development  grants. 

Subtitle  B—State  Implementation  Grants 
Sec.  211.  Purpose. 

Sec.  212.  State  implementation  grants. 
Sec.  213.  Limitation  on  administrative  costs. 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 
Sec.  301.  Purposes. 

Sec.  302.  Federal  implementation  grants  to  part- 
nerships. 
Sec.  303.  School-to-work  opportunities  program 
grants  in  high  poverty  areas. 
TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Research,    demonstration,    and    other 

projects. 
Sec.  402.  Performance  outcomes  and  evaluation. 
Sec.  403.  Training  and  technical  assistance. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  State  request  and  responsibilities  for  a 
waiver    of   statutory    and    regu- 
latory requirements. 
Sec.  502.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regulatory ' 
requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 
Sec.  503.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
Sec.  504.  Requirements. 
Sec.  505.  Sanctions. 


Sec.  506.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  507.  Acceptance  of  gifts,  and  other  matters. 

Sec.  SOS.  State  authority. 

Sec.  509.  Construction. 

Sec.  510.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  511.  Sunset. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  three-fourths  of  America's  high  school  stu- 
dents enter  the  work  force  without  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  and  many  do  not  possess  the 
academic  and  entry-level  occupational  skills 
necessary  to  succeed  in  the  changing  American 
workplace: 

(2)  a  substantial  number  of  American  youth, 
especially  disadvantaged  students,  students  of 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  students  with  disabilities,  do  not 
complete  school: 

(3)  unemployment  among  American  youth  is 
intolerably  high,  and  earnings  of  high  school 
graduates  have  been  falling  lelative  to  earnings 
of  persons  with  more  education; 

(4)  the  American  workplace  is  changing  in  re- 
sponse to  heightened  international  competition 
and  new  technologies,  and  such  forces,  which 
are  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  Nation,  are 
shrinking  the  demand  for  and  undermining  the 
earning  power  of  unskilled  labor; 

(5)  the  United  States  lacks  a  comprehensive 
and  coherent  system  to  help  its  youth  acquire 
the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  information 
about  and  access  to  the  labor  market  necessary 
to  make  an  effective  transition  from  school  to 
career-oriented  work  or  to  further  education 
and  training; 

(6)  American  students  can  achieve  to  high 
standards,  and  many  learn  better  and  retain 
more  when  the  students  learn  in  context,  rather 
than  in  the  abstract; 

(7)  while  many  American  students  have  part- 
time  jobs,  there  is  infrequent  linkage  between — 

(A)  such  jobs;  and 

(B)  the  career  planning  or  exploration,  or  the 
school-based  learning,  of  such  students; 

(8)  the  work-based  learning  approach,  which 
is  modeled  after  the  time-honored  apprentice- 
ship concept,  integrates  theoretical  instruction 
with  structured  on-the-job  training,  and  this 
approach,  combined  with  school-based  learning, 
can  be  very  effective  in  engaging  student  inter- 
est, enhancing  skill  acquisition,  developing  posi- 
tive work  attitudes,  and  preparing  youth  for 
high-skill,  high-wage  careers:  and 

(9)  Federal  resources  currently  fund  a  series 
of  categorical,  work-related  education  and 
training  programs,  many  of  which  serve  dis- 
advantaged youth,  that  are  not  administered  as 
a  coherent  whole. 
SEC.  3.  PURPOSES  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT. 

(a)  PURPO.iES.—The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to— 

(1)  establish  a  national  framework  within 
which  all  States  can  create  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  that — 

(A)  are  a  part  of  comprehensive  education  re- 
form; 

(B)  are  integrated  with  the  State  education 
systems  reformed  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act;  and 

(C)  offer  opportunities  for  all  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  performance-based  education  and 
training  program  that  will— 

(i)  enable  the  students  to  earn  portable  cre- 
dentials; 
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(ii)  prepare  the  students  for  first  jobs  in  high- 
skill,  high-wage  careers;  and 

(Hi)  increase  their  opportunities  for  further 
education,  including  education  in  a  4-year  col- 
lege or  university; 

(2)  create  a  universal,  high-quality  school-to- 
work  transition  system  that  enables  all  young 
Americans  to  identify  and  navigate  paths  to 
productive  and  progressively  more  rewarding 
roles  in  the  workplace; 

(3)  utilize  workplaces  as  active  learning  envi- 
ronments in  the  educational  process  by  making 
employers  joint  partners  with  educators  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  all  students  to  partici- 
pate in  high-quality,  work-based  learning  expe- 
riences; 

(4)  use  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  as  ven- 
ture capital,  to  underwrite  the  initial  costs  of 
planning  and  establishing  stateunde  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  that  will  be  main- 
tained with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources; 

(5)  promote  the  formation  of  partnerships  that 
are  dedicated  to  linking  the  worlds  of  school 
and  work,  among  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  private  and 
public  employers,  labor  organizations,  govern- 
ment, community -based  organizations,  parents, 
students.  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  training  and  human 
service  agencies; 

(6)  help  all  students  attain  high  academic  and 
occupational  standards: 

(7)  build  on  and  advance  a  range  of  promising 
school-to-work  transition  programs,  such  as 
tech-prep  education  programs,  career  academies, 
school-to-apprenticeship  programs,  cooperative 
education  programs,  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, school-sponsored  enterprises,  and  busi- 
ness-education compacts,  that  can  be  developed 
into  programs  funded  under  this  Act; 

(8)  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  youth 
by  integrating  academic  and  occupational 
learning,  integrating  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  and  building  effective  linkages 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation: 

(9)  motivate  all  youth,  including  low-achiev- 
ing youth,  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  youth  with  disabilities,  to  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  or  a  classroom  setting  and 
strive  to  succeed,  by  providing  enriched  learning 
experiences  and  assistance  in  obtaining  good 
jobs  and  continuing  their  education  in  post- 
secondary  education  institutions; 

(10)  expose  students  to  a  vast  array  of  career 
opportunities,  and  facilitate  the  selection  of  ca- 
reer majors,  based  on  individual  interests,  goals, 
strengths,  and  abilities:  and 

(11)  further  the  National  Education  Goals  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act. 

(b)  Congressional  Intent.— It  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  jointly  administer  this 
Act,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  flexible  manner  that- 

(1)  promotes  State  and  local  discretion  in  es- 
tablishing and  implementing  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  systems  and  programs;  and 

(2)  contributes  to  reinventing  government  by — 

(A)  building  on  State  and  local  capacity: 

(B)  eliminating  duplication  in  education  and 
training  programs  for  youth  by  integrating  such 
programs  into  one  comprehensive  system; 

(C)  maximizing  the  effective  use  of  resources; 

(D)  supporting  locally  established  initiatives; 

(E)  requiring  measurable  goals  for  perform- 
ance; and 

(F)  offering  flexibility  in  meeting  such  goals. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "all  aspects  of  the  industry" 
jneans  all  aspects  of  the  industry  or  irulustry 


sector  a  student  is  preparing  to  enter,  including 
planning,  management,  finances,  technical  and 
production  skills,  underlying  principles  of  tech- 
nology, labor  and  community  issues,  health  end 
safety  issues,  and  environmental  issues,  related 
to  such  industry  or  industry  sector; 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  students, 
students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
backgrounds,  students  with  disabilities,  students 
with  limited- English  proficiency,  students  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  academically 
talented  students; 

(3)  the  term  "approved  plan"  means  a  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  plan  that  is  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  section  212(a),  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretaries  to  include  the  program 
components  described  in  sections  102  through 
104  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  and  is  consistent  with  the  improvement 
plan  of  the  State,  if  any.  under  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "career  major"  means  a  coherent 
sequence  of  courses  or  field  of  study  that  pre- 
pares a  student  for  a  first  job  and  that— 

(A)  integrates  academic  and  occupational 
learning,  integrates  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  establishes  linkages  between  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education,  and  pre- 
pares students  for  admission  to  2-year  or  4-year 
postsecondary  education  institutions; 

(B)  prepares  the  student  for  employment  in 
broad  occupational  clusters  or  industry  sectors; 

(C)  typically  includes  at  least  2  years  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  at  least  1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education: 

(D)  provides  the  students,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  strong  experience  in  and  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  stu- 
dents are  planning  to  enter; 

(E)  results  in  the  award  of— 

<i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as— 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma;  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate  for 
students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such  alter- 
native diploma  or  certificate  is  appropriate; 

(ii)  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing  suc- 
cessful completion  of  1  or  2  years  of  postsecond- 
ary education  (if  appropriate);  and 

(Hi)  a  skill  certificate;  and 

(F)  may  lead  to  further  education  and  train- 
ing, such  as  entry  into  a  registered  apprentice- 
ship program,  or  may  lead  to  admission  to  a  4- 
year  college  or  university: 

(5)  the  term  "employer"  includes  both  public 
and  private  employers: 

(6)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  a  State; 

(7)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1471(12)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)); 

(8)  the  term  "partnership"  means  a  local  en- 
tity that — 

(A)  is  resporisible  for  carrying  out  local 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

(B)  consists  of  employers  or  employer  organi- 
zations, public  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  (or  rep- 
resentatives, such  as  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators),  and  labor  organizations  or  non- 
managerial  employee  representatives;  and 

(C)  may  include  other  entities,  such  as  com- 
munity-based organizations,  national  trade  as- 
sociations working  at  local  levels,  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  organizations,  registered  appren- 
ticeship agencies,  local  vocational  education  en- 
tities, proprietary  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  defined  in  section  481(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1088(b))  (so 
long  as  such  institutions  meet  the  requirements 
specified  in  section  498  of  such  Act),  local  gov- 


ernment agencies,  parent  organizations  and 
teacher  organizations,  vocational  student  orga- 
nizations, private  industry  councils  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1512).  and  Indian  tribes,  as 
defined  in  section  1  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25 
U.S.C.  1801): 

(9)  the  term  "postsecondary  education  institu- 
tion" means  a  public  or  private  institution  that 
is  authorized  within  a  State  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beyond  secondary  education, 
and  includes  a  community  college,  a  technical 
college,  a  postsecondary  vocational  institution, 
a  tribally  controlled  community  college,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  and 
a  4-year  college  or  university; 

(10)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  agen- 
cy" means  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  a  State 
apprenticeship  agency  recognized  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
as  the  appropriate  body  for  State  registration  or 
approval  of  local  apprenticeship  programs  and 
agreements  for  Federal  purposes; 

(11)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  registered  by  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  agency: 

(12)  the  term  "related  services"  irwludes  the 
types  of  services  described  in  section  602(17)  of 
the  Individiuils  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1401(17)); 

(13)  the  term  "school  site  mentor"  means  a 
professional  employed  at  a  school  who  is  des- 
ignated as  the  advocate  for  a  particular  student, 
and  who  works  in  consultation  with  classroom 
teachers,  counselors,  related  services  personnel, 
and  the  employer  of  the  student  to  design  and 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities program  of  the  student; 

(14)  the  term  "School-to-Work  Opportunities 
program"  means  a  program  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  other  than  a  program  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a); 

(15)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(d)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(d)); 

(16)  the  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(17)  the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  port- 
able, industry -recognized  credential  issued  by  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  under 
an  approved  plan,  that  certifies  that  a  student 
has  mastered  skills  at  levels  that  are  at  least  as 
challenging  as  skill  standards  endorsed  by  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Board  established 
under  the  National  Skill  Standards  Act  of  1993. 
except  that  until  such  skill  standards  are  devel- 
oped, the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  cre- 
dential issued  under  a  process  described  in  the 
approved  plan  of  a  State; 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(19)  the  term  "State  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1471(23)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(23));  and 

(20)  the  term  "workplace  mentor"  means  an 
employee  or  other  individual,  approved  by  the 
employer  at  a  workplace,  who  possesses  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  be  mastered  by  a  stu- 
dent, and  who  instructs  the  student,  critiques 
the  performance  of  the  student,  challenges  the 
student  to  perform  well,  and  works  in  consulta- 
tion unth  classroom  teachers  and  the  employer 
of  the  student. 

SEC.  5.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Joint  Administration.— Notwithstanding 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  3401  et  seq.),  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.),  the  Act 
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entitled  "An  Act  To  Create  a  Department  of 
Labor",  approved  March  4.  1913  (29  U.S.C.  551 
et  seg.),  and  section  166  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1576).  the  Secretaries 
shall  jointly  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  programs  established  by  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retaries shall  jointly  issue  such  uniform  proce- 
dures, guidelines,  and  regulations,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulations.— Section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  shall 
not  apply  to  regulations  issued  with  respect  to 
any  programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Plan.— Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretaries  shall  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  joint  administration  of  this 
Act  and  submit  such  plan  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  for  review  and  comment. 
TITLE  l—SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

SEC.  101.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  integrate  school-based  learning  and  work- 
based  learning,  as  provided  for  in  sections  102 
and  103.  integrate  academic  and  occupational 
learning,  and  establish  effective  linkages  be- 
tween secondary  and  postsecondary  education; 

(2)  provide  participating  students  mth  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  career  majors: 

(3)  incorporate  the  program  components  pro- 
vided in  sections  102  through  104; 

(4)  provide  participating  students,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  with  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the 
stttdents  are  preparing  to  enter;  and 

(5)  provide  all  students  with  equal  access  to 
the  full  range  of  such  program  components  (in- 
cluding both  school-  and  work-based  learning 
components)  and  related  activities  and  to  re- 
cruitment, enrollment,  and  placement  activities. 
SBC.  lOS.  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  COMPONENT. 

(a)  Mandatory  Activities.— The  work-based 
learning  component  of  a  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities program  shall  include — 

(1)  paid  work  experience; 

(2)  a  planned  program  of  job  training  and 
work  experiences  (including  training  related  to 
preemployment  and  employment  skills  to  be  mas- 
tered at  progressively  higher  levels)  that  are  co- 
ordinated with  learning  in  the  school-based 
learning  component  described  in  section  103  and 
are  relevant  to  the  career  majors  of  students  and 
lead  to  the  award  of  skill  certificates; 

(3)  workplace  mentoring;  and 

(4)  instruction  in  general  workplace  com- 
petencies, including  instruction  and  activities 
developing  positive  work  attitudes,  and  employ- 
ability  and  participative  skills. 

(b)  Permissible  Activities.— Such  component 
may  include  such  activities  as  job  shadowing, 
school-sponsored  enterprises,  or  on-the-job 
training  for  academic  credit. 

SBC.    103.    SCHOOl^BASED    LEARNING    COMPO- 
NENT. 
The  school-based   learning  component  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  career  exploration  and  counseling,  be0n- 
ning  prior  to  the  Uth  grade  year  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  help  students  who  may  be  in- 
terested to  identify,  and  select  or  reconsider, 
their  interests,  goals,  and  career  majors; 

(2)  initial  selection  by  interested  students  of 
career  majors  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  grade; 

(3)  a  program  of  study  designed  to  meet  aca- 
demic standards  established  by  the  State  for  all 
students,  including,  where  applicable,  any  con- 
tent standards  developed  under  the  Goals  2000: 


Educate  America  Act,  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  prepare  students  for  post- 
secondary  education  and  to  earn  skill  certifi- 
cates: and 

(4)  regularly  scheduled  evaluations  involving 
ongoing  consultation  and  problem  solving  with 
students  to  identify  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  academic  progress,  workplace 
knowledge,  goals,  and  the  need  for  additional 
learning  opportunities  to  master  core  academic 
and  vocational  skills. 
SEC.  104.  CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT. 

The  connecting  activities  component  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  matching  students  with  the  work-based 
learning  opportunities  of  employers; 

(2)  serving,  with  respect  to  each  student,  as  a 
liaison  among  the  student  and  the  employer, 
school,  teacher,  and  parent  of  the  student,  and, 
if  appropriate,  other  community  partners: 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  and  services 
to  employers,  including  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  and  other  parties  in— 

(A)  designing  work-based  learning  compo- 
nents described  in  section  102  and  counseling 
and  case  management  services:  and 

(B)  training  teachers,  workplace  mentors, 
school  site  mentors,  and  counselors; 

(4)  providing  assistance  to  schools  and  em- 
ployers to  integrate  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning  and  integrate  academic  and  oc- 
cupational learning  in  the  program; 

(5)(A)  providing  assistance  to  partidpanls 
who  have  completed  the  program  in  finding  an 
appropriate  job,  continuing  their  education,  or 
entering  into  an  additional  training  program; 
and 

(B)  linking  the  participants  unth  other  com- 
munity services  that  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
a  successful  transition  from  school  to  work; 

(6)  collecting  and  analyzing  information  re- 
garding post-program  outcomes  of  participants 
in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program, 
including  disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  backgrounds, 
students  with  disabilities,  students  with  limited- 
English  proficiency,  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents: and 

(7)  linking  youth  development  activities  under 
this  Act  with  employer  and  industry  strategies 
for  upgrading  the  skills  of  their  workers. 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND   IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Subtitle  A — State  Development  Grant* 
SEC.  iOl.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States 
in    planning    and    developing    comprehensive, 
statewide  systems  for  school-to-work  opportuni- 
ties. 
SEC.  202.  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  AWARD.— On  the  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretaries  may 
award  a  development  grant  to  the  State  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  State  to  complete  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system. 

(2)  Amount. — The  amount  of  a  development 
grant  under  this  subtitle  may  not  exceed 
SI. 000. 000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Completion.-— The  Secretaries  may  award 
such  grant  to  complete  development  initiated 
with  funds  awarded  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  or  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.). 

(b)  APPLICATION  Contents.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretaries 
that  shall— 


(1)  include  a  timetable  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funding  needed  to  complete  the  plan- 
ning and  development  necessary  to  implement  a 
comprehensive,  statewide  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities system,  for  all  students: 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which — 

(A)  the  Governor; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency; 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment: 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development; 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education;  and 

(F)  other  appropriate  officials, 

will  collaborate  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities system: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State  has 
obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain  the  active 
and  continued  participation,  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system,  of  employers  and 
other  interested  parties  such  as  locally  elected 
officials,  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  (or  related  agencies), 
business  associations,  employees,  labor  organi- 
zations or  associations  of  such  organizations, 
teachers,  related  services  personnel,  students, 
parents,  community-based  organizations,  reha- 
bilitation agencies  and  organizations,  registered 
apprenticeship  agencies,  vocational  educational 
agencies,  vocational  student  organizations,  and 
human  service  agencies: 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  coordinate  planning  activities  with  any 
local  school-to-work  programs,  including  pro- 
grams that  have  received  a  grant  under  title  III. 
if  any; 

(5)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title: 

(6)  include  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require; 

(7)  provide  evidence  of  the  support  of  the  offi- 
cials and  agencies  described  in  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  application:  and 

(8)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(c)  State  Development  Activities.— Funds 
awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  expended  by 
a  State  only  for  activities  undertaken  to  develop 
a  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem, which  may  include— 

(1)  identifying  or  establishing  an  appropriate 
State  structure  to  administer  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system; 

(2)  identifying  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school-to-work  programs  that  might  be  incor- 
porated into  the  State  system; 

(3)  identifying  or  establishing  broad-based 
partnerships  among  employers,  labor,  education, 
government,  and  other  community  and  parent 
organizations  to  participate  in  the  design,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs: 

(4)  developing  a  marketing  plan  to  build  con- 
sensus and  support  for  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs: 

(5)  promoting  the  active  involvement  of  busi- 
ness, including  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, in  planning,  developing,  and  implement- 
ing local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  identifying  ways  that  local  school-to-work 
programs  could  be  coordinated  ivith  the  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(7)  supporting  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  provide  guidance,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

(8)  identifying  or  establishing  mechanisms  for 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
enhance  the  development  of  a  stateuJide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system: 
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(9)  initiating  pilot  programs  for  testing  key 
components  of  the  program  design  of  programs 
under  the  system; 

(10)  developing  a  State  process  for  issuing  skill 
certificates  that  is,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  the  efforts  of  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  and  the  skill  standards  en- 
dorsed under  the  National  Skill  Standards  Act 
of  1993; 

(11)  designing  challenging  curricula,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  local  partner- 
ships, that  take  into  account  the  diverse  learn- 
ing needs  and  abilities  of  the  student  population 
served  by  the  system; 

(12)  developing  a  system  for  labor  market 
analysis  and  strategic  planning  for  local 
targeting,  of  industry  sectors  or  broad  occupa- 
tional clusters,  that  can  provide  students  with 
placements  in  high-skill  workplaces; 

(13)  analyzing  the  post-high  school  employ- 
ment experiences  of  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates and  students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school; 

(14)  preparing  the  plan  described  in  section 
212(b);  and 

(15)  developing  a  training  and  technical  sup- 
port system  for  teachers,  employers,  mentors, 
counselors,  related  services  personnel,  and  other 
parties. 

Subtitle  B— State  Implementation  Grant* 
SEC.  ill.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States 
in  the  implementation  of  comprehensive,  state- 
wide School-to-  Work  Opportunities  systems. 
SEC.  in.  STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Eligibility.— On  the  application  of  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretaries 
may  award,  on  a  competitive  basis,  a  5-year  im- 
plementation grant  to  the  State. 

(2)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1),  a  State  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretaries  that  shall— 

(A)  contain — 

(i)  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b); 

(ii)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  will  allocate  funds  made  available  through 
such  a  grant  to  local  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities partnerships  under  subsection  (g); 

(Hi)  a  request,  if  the  State  decides  to  submit 
such  a  request,  for  one  or  more  waivers  of  cer- 
tain statutory  or  regulatory  requirements,  as 
provided  for  under  title  V; 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which — 

(I)  the  Governor; 

(II)  the  State  educational  agency: 

(III)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment; 

(IV)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development: 

(V)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education; 

(VI)  other  appropriate  officials;  and 

(VI I)  the  private  sector, 

collaborated  in  the  development  of  the  applica- 
tion: and 

(V)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretaries 
may  require;  and 

(B)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
rruinner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  State  Plan.— a  State  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i)  shall— 

(1)  designate  the  geographical  areas  to  be 
served  by  partnerships  that  receive  grants  under 
subsection  (g),  which  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, reflect  local  labor  rruirket  areas: 

(2)  describe  the  rjumner  in  which  the  State 
will  stimulate  and  support  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
will  be  expanded  over  time  to  cover  all  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  State: 


(3)  describe  the  procedure  by  which— 

(A)  the  Governor: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency: 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment; 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development: 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education;  and 

(F)  other  appropriate  officials, 

will  collaborate  in  the  implementation  of  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  (Opportunities  system; 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State  has 
obtained  and  ivill  continue  to  obtain  the  active 
and  continued  involvement,  in  the  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  of  em- 
ployers and  other  interested  parties  such  as  lo- 
cally elected  officials,  secondary  schools  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  (or  relat- 
ed agencies),  business  associations,  employees, 
labor  organizations  or  associations  of  such  orga- 
nizations, teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
students,  parents,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, rehabilitation  agencies  and  organizations, 
registered  apprenticeship  agencies,  vocational 
educational  agencies,  vocational  student  organi- 
zations. State  or  regional  cooperative  education 
associations,  and  human  service  agencies: 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  will  coordinate 
with  or  integrate  local  school-to-work  programs, 
including  programs  financed  from  State  and  pri- 
vate sources,  with  funds  available  from  such  re- 
lated Federal  programs  as  programs  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.),  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301,  et  seq.), 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.),  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.),  part 
F  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
681  et  seq.),  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  the  National  Skills  Standards  Act  of  1993, 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.).  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1937  (commonly  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act":  50  Stat.  664,  chapter 
663;  29  U.S.C.  50  et  seq.);  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  and  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12501  et  seq.); 

(6)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for  pro- 
viding training  for  teachers,  employers,  mentors, 
counselors,  related  services  personnel,  and  other 
parties: 

(7)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for  incor- 
porating project-oriented,  experiential  learning 
programs  which  integrate  theory  and  academic 
knowledge  with  hands-on  skills  and  applica- 
tions into  the  school  curriculum  for  all  students 
in  the  State: 

(8)  describe  the  resources,  including  private 
sector  resources,  that  the  State  intends  to  em- 
ploy in  maintaining  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities system  when  funds  under  this  Act  are 
no  longer  available; 

(9)  describe  the  rruinner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  effective  and  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students  in  the  State  to  participate  in 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

(10)  describe  the  goals  of  the  State  and  the 
methods  the  State  will  use,  such  as  awareness 
and  outreach,  to  ensure  opportunities  for  young 
women  to  participate  in  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  em- 
ployment in  high-performance,  high-paying 
jobs,  including  nontrcuiitional  employment; 

(11)  describe  the  manner  m  which  the  State 
will  ensure  opportunities  for  low-achieving  stu- 
dents, students  with  disabilities,  and  former  stu- 
dents who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  to  par- 
ticipate in  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams; 


(12)  describe  the  process  of  the  State  for  as- 
sessing the  skills  and  knowledge  required  in  ca- 
reer majors,  and  the  process  for  awarding  skill 
certificates  that  is  consistent  with  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and  the  skill 
standards  endorsed  under  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Act  of  1993; 

(13)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  that  students  participating  in  the 
programs  are  provided,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  with  flexibility  to  develop  new  career 
goals  over  time  and  to  change  career  majors 
without  adverse  consequences: 

(14)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  continue  programs 
funded  under  section  302  in  the  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(15)  describe  the  manner  in  which  local 
school-to-work  programs,  including  programs 
funded  under  section  302,  if  any,  will  be  inte- 
grated into  the  stateuHde  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities system: 

(16)  describe  the  performance  standards  that 
the  State  intends  to  meet; 

(17)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title; and 

(18)  provide  evidence  of  the  support  of  the  of- 
ficials and  agencies  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
for  the  plan,  and  their  agreement  with  the  plan. 

(c)  Review  of  applications.— In  reviewing 
each  application  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  af>plication  to  a 
peer  review  process,  determine  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  plan  described  in  subsection  (b),  and, 
if  siu:h  determination  is  affirmative,  further  de- 
termine whether  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1)  Atvard  an  implementation  grant  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  State  submitting  the  ap- 
plication. 

(2)  Approve  the  request  of  the  State,  if  any. 
for  a  waiver  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  title  V. 

(3)  Inform  the  State  of  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  further  development  funds  under  sub- 
title A.  by  submitting  to  the  Secretaries  an  ap- 
plication that  includes  a  timetable  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  funding  needed  to  com- 
plete the  planning  and  development  necessary 
to  implement  a  comprehensive,  statewide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system,  except  that  fur- 
ther development  funds  rruiy  not  be  auxirded  to 
a  State  that  receives  an  implementation  grant 
under  subsection  (e). 

(d)  Review  Considerations.— In  evaluating 
an  application  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretaries  shall— 

(1)  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
application,  including  the  replicability ,  sustain- 
ability,  and  innovation  of  programs  described  in 
the  application: 

(2)  give  priority  to  applications,  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  system  described  in  the  ap- 
plication would  limit  administrative  costs  and 
increase  amounts  spent  on  delivery  of  services  to 
students  enrolled  in  programs  carried  out 
through  the  system  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  give  priority  to  applications  that  describe 
systems  that  demonstrate  the  highest  levels  of 
collaboration  among  appropriate  State  agencies 
and  officials  and  the  private  sector  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation  of  the 
systems. 

(e)  Grant  Amount  and  Duration  of 
Grant.— 

(1)  Amount.— The  Secretaries  shall  establish 
the  minimum  and  rruiximum  amounts  available 
for  an  implementation  grant  uruier  subsection 
(a),  and  shall  determine  the  actual  amount 
granted  to  any  State  under  such  subsection, 
based  on  such  criteria  as  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  the 
number  of  projected  participants  in  programs 
carried  out  through  the  system. 
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(2)  Duration.— No  State  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  implementation  grant. 

(f)  State  Implemestation  Activities.— A 
State  shall  expend  funds  awarded  through 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  only  for  activities 
undertaken  to  implement  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system  of  the  State,  which  may 
include— 

(1)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to  em- 
ployers to  provide  work-based  learning  for  all 
students: 

(2)  conducting  outreach  activities  to  promote 
and  support  collaboration,  in  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs,  by  businesses,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  other  organisations; 

(3)  providing  training  for  teachers,  employers, 
workplace  mentors,  school  site  mentors,  coun- 
selors, related  services  personnel,  and  other  par- 
ties; 

(4)  providing  labor  market  information  to  local 
partnerships  that  is  useful  in  determining  which 
high-skill,  high-wage  occupations  are  in  de- 
mand: 

(5)  designing  or  adapting  model  curricula  that 
can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  occupa- 
tional learning,  school-based  and  work-based 
learning,  and  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education,  for  all  students  in  the  State; 

(6)  designing  or  adapting  model  work-based 
learning  programs  and  identifying  best  practices 
for  such  programs; 

(7)  conducting  outreach  activities  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  other  States  that  are 
developing  or  implementing  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities systems; 

(8)  reorganizing  and  streamlining  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  in  the  State  to  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(9)  identifying  ways  that  existing  local  school- 
to-work  programs  could  be  integrated  with  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(10)  designing  career  awareness  and  explo- 
ration activities,  which  may  begin  as  early  as 
the  elementary  grades,  such  as  job  shadowing, 
job  site  visits,  school  visits  by  individuals  in  var- 
ious occupations,  and  mentoring: 

(11)  designing  and  implementing  school-spon- 
sored work  experiences,  such  as  school-spon- 
sored enterprises  and  community  development 
projects:  and 

(12)  providing  career  exploration  and  aware- 
ness services,  counseling  and  mentoring  services, 
college  awareness  and  preparation  services,  and 
other  senrices  to  prepare  students  for  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work. 

(g)  ALLOCATION     OF     FUNDS     TO     PARTNER- 

SHIFS.—A  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  award  grants,  according  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  State,  to  partnerships  to 
carry  out  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs.  In  awarding  such  grants,  the  State 
shall  use  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  sums 
awarded  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a)  in  the 
first  year  in  which  the  State  awards  such 
grants,  75  percent  of  such  sums  in  the  second 
such  year,  and  85  percent  of  such  sums  in  each 
such  year  thereafter, 
(h)  State  Subgrants  to  Partnerships.— 
(1)  APPLICATION.— A  partnership  that  seeks  a 
grant  to  carry  out  a  local  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities program,  including  a  program  initi- 
ated under  section  302,  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  State  that— 

(A)  describes  how  the  program  would  include 
the  program  components  described  in  sections 
102. 103.  and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act: 

(B)  sets  forth  measurable  program  goals  and 
outcomes: 

(C)  describes  the  local  strategies  and  time- 
tables of  the  partnership  to  provide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  program  opportunities  for 
all  students  in  the  area  served; 


(D)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 
State  may  require;  and 

(E)  is  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  State  may  require. 

(2)  ALLOWABLE  ACTIVITIES.— A  partnership 
shall  expend  funds  awarded  through  grants 
under  this  subsection  only  for  activities  under- 
taken to  carry  out  local  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs,  and  such  activities  may  in- 
clude, for  each  such  program — 

(A)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to  em- 
ployers, including  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses, to  provide  the  work-based  learning  com- 
ponents described  in  section  102  in  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  program; 

(B)  establishing  consortia  of  employers  to  sup- 
port the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
and  provide  access  to  jobs  related  to  the  career 
majors  of  students; 

(C)  supporting  or  establishing  intermediaries 
(selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  part- 
nership) to  perform  the  activities  described  in 
section  104  and  to  provide  assistance  to  students 
in  obtaining  jobs  and  further  education  and 
training: 

(D)  designing  or  adapting  school  curricula 
that  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  oc- 
cupational learning,  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  and  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary education  for  all  students  in  the  area 
served; 

(E)  providing  training  to  work-based  and 
school-based  staff  on  new  curricula,  student  as- 
sessments, student  guidance,  and  feedback  to 
the  school  regarding  student  performance: 

(F)  establishing,  in  schools  participating  in 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  a 
graduation  assistance  program  to  assist  at-risk 
students,  low-achieving  students,  and  students 
with  disabilities,  in  graduating  from  high 
school,  enrolling  in  postsecondary  education  or 
training,  and  finding  or  advancing  in  jobs; 

(G)  conducting  or  obtaining  an  indepth  anal- 
ysis of  the  local  labor  market  and  the  generic 
and  specific  skill  needs  of  employers  to  identify 
high-demand,  high-wage  careers  to  target; 

(H)  integrating  work-based  and  school-based 
learning  into  existing  job  training  programs  for 
youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school; 

(I)  establishing  or  expanding  school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  cooperation  with  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  agencies  and  apprentice- 
ship sponsors; 

(J)  assisting  participating  employers,  includ- 
ing small-  and  medium-size  businesses,  to  iden- 
tify and  train  workplace  mentors  and  to  develop 
work-based  learning  components: 

(K)  designing  local  strategies  to  provide  ade- 
quate planning  time  and  staff  development  ac- 
tivities for  teachers,  school  counselors,  related 
services  personnel,  and  school  site  mentors; 

(L)  enhancing  linkages  between — 

(i)  after-school,  weekend,  and  summer  jobs; 
and 

(ii)  opportunities  for  career  exploration  and 
school-based  learning;  and 

(M)  providing  career  exploration  and  aware- 
ness services,  counseling  and  mentoring  services, 
college  awareness  and  preparation  services,  and 
other  services  to  prepare  students  for  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work. 

SEC.     213.     UMTTATtOS     ON    ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS. 

(a)  State  Syste.m.—A  State  that  receives  an 
implementation  grant  under  section  212  may  not 
use  more  than  15  percent  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived through  the  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
administrative  costs  associated  with  implement- 
ing the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  of 
the  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  LOCAL  Program.— A  partnership  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  section  212  may  not  use 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  amounts  received 
through  the  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  for  admin- 


istrative costs  associated  with  carrying  out  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  of  the 
partnership  for  such  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  IMPLEMESTATIOS 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC.  301.  PUSPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 
petitive grants  to  partnerships  in  States  that 
have  not  received,  or  have  only  recently  re- 
ceived, implementation  grants  under  section 
212(a).  in  order  to  provide  funding  for  commu- 
nities that  have  established  a  sound  planning 
and  development  base  for  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs  and  are  ready  to  begin  im- 
plementing a  local  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties program;  and 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 
petitive grants  to  implement  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs  in  high  poverty  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  communities  to  provide  support 
for  a  comprehensive  range  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  support  services  for  youth  residing  in 
designated  high  poverty  areas. 

SEC.  SOS.  FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATtON  GRANTS  TO 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries  may  award 
Federal  implementation  grants,  in  accordance 
with  competitive  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retaries, to  partnerships  in  States  that  have  not 
received  an  implementation  grant  under  section 
212,  or  are  carrying  out  activities  for  an  initial 
year  of  an  initial  grant  under  such  section,  in 
order  to  enable  the  partnerships  to  begin  imple- 
menting local  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— a  partnership 
that  desires  to  receive  or  extend  a  Federal  imple- 
mentation grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretaries  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  re- 
quire. The  partnership  shall  submit  the  applica- 
tion to  the  State  for  review  and  comment  before 
submitting  the  application  to  the  Secretaries. 
The  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  application  to  a 
peer  review  process. 

(c)  APPLICATION  Contents.— The  application 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include  a  plan 
for  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams that — 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  partner- 
ship will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on  the 
plan,  if  any; 

(3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (10)  of  section  212(b); 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  under  this  section;  and 

(5)  provides  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require. 

(d)  CONFORMITY  With  approved  Plan.— The 
Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State  that  has  an 
approved  plan  unless  the  Secretaries  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  State,  that  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  partnership  is  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan. 

(e)  Implementation  Activities.— a  partner- 
ship shall  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  which 
may  include  the  activities  specified  in  section 
212(f). 

SEC.  303.  SCHOOLTOWORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  IN  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  AWARD  OF  grants.— From  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  506(b),  the  Secretaries  are 
authorized  to  award  grants,  in  accordance  with 
competitive  criteria  established  by  the  Secretar- 
ies, to  partnerships  to  implement  School-to-Work 


Opportunities  programs  that  include  the  pro- 
gram components  described  in  sections  102,  103. 
and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
title  I.  in  high  poverty  areas. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "high  poverty  area"  means  an 
urban  census  tract,  the  block  nurrU>er  area  in  a 
nonmetropolitan  county,  or  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  403(9)  of  the  Indian 
Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act  (25  U.S.C.  3202(9)),  with  a  poverty  rate 
of  20  percent  or  more  among  youth  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— a  partnership 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  any  funds  received  under 
section  212  or  302,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretaries  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretaries  may  require.  The  partnership 
shall  submit  the  application  to  the  State  for  re- 
view and  comment  before  submitting  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretaries.  The  Secretaries  shall 
submit  the  application  to  a  peer  review  process. 

(c)  Application  Contents.— The  application 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include  a  plan 
for  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams that— 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  partner- 
ship unll  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on  the 
plan,  if  any; 

(3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (10)  of  section  212(b); 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  under  this  section;  and 

(5)  provides  such  other  inforrruition  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require. 

(d)  Conformity  With  approved  Plan.— The 
Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State  that  has  an 
approved  plan  unless  the  Secretaries  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  State,  that  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  partnership  is  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan. 

(e)  Implementation  activities.— a  partner- 
ship shall  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  includ- 
ing the  activities  specified  in  section  212(h)(2). 

(f)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  awarded  under  this 
section  may  be  awarded  in  combination  with 
funds  awarded  under  the  Youth  Fair  Chance 
Program  set  forth  in  part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1782  et 
seq.). 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

SBC.    401.    RESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,    AND 
OTHER  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  funds  reserved  under 
section  506(c).  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct  re- 
search and  development  projects  and  establish  a 
program  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects,  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Additional  Use  of  funds.— Funds  re- 
served under  section  506(c)  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams or  services  authorised  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  that  are  most  appropriately 
administered  at  the  national  level  and  that  will 
operate  in.  or  benefit,  more  than  one  State. 
SEC.  402.  PERFORMANCE  OUTCOMES  .iND  EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a)  IN  CENERAL.—Using  funds  reserved  under 
section  506(c).  the  Secretaries,  in  collaboration 
with  the  States,  shall  establish  a  system  of  per- 
formance measures  for  assessing  State  and  local 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  regard- 
ing— 

(1)  progress  in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  State  plans  described  in  section  212(b) 
with  respect  to  programs  that  include  the  pro- 
gram components  described  in  sections  102,  103, 


and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
title  I; 

(2)  participation  in  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities programs  by  employers,  schools,  and  stu- 
dents: 

(3)  progress  in  developing  and  implerr\enting 
strategies  for  addressing  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  State; 

(4)  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  State 
to  ensure  opportunities  for  young  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams, including  participation  in  nontraditional 
employment; 

(5)  outcomes  for  students  in  the  programs  (in- 
cluding disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  backgrounds, 
students  with  disabilities,  students  with  limited- 
English  proficiency,  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents), which  outcomes  shall  include — 

(A)  academic  learning  gains: 

(B)  progress  in  staying  in  school  and  attain- 
ing— 

(i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as — 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma;  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate  for 
students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such  alter- 
native diploma  or  certificate  is  appropriate; 

(ii)  a  skill  certificate;  and 
(Hi)  a  postsecondary  degree; 

(C)  attainment  of  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the 
students  are  preparing  to  enter; 

(D)  placement  and  retention  in  further  edu- 
cation or  training,  particularly  in  the  career 
major  of  the  student;  and 

(E)  job  placement,  retention,  and  earnings, 
particularly  in  the  career  major  of  the  student; 
and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  met 
the  needs  of  employers. 

(b)  Evaluation.— Using  funds  reserved  under 
section  506(c).  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct, 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, a  national  evaluation  of  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  funded  under  this  Act 
that  will  track  and  assess  the  progress  of  imple- 
mentation of  State  and  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  and  their  effectiveness 
based  on  measures  such  as  the  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reports  to  the  Secretaries.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretaries  periodic  reports,  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine, 
containing  information  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Federal  programs.— Each  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the  Secretaries,  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine, 
containing  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  programs  implemented  at  the  State  and 
local  level  may  be  duplicative,  outdated,  overly 
restrictive,  or  otherwise  counterproductive  to  the 
development  of  comprehensive  statewide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  systems. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Co.\gress.— Using  funds 
reserved  under  section  506(c).  not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretaries  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs 
and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  in  such  re- 
port— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  programs  that 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  State  reports  submitted  under  subsection  (c); 
and 

(3)  information  regarding  the  findings  and  ac- 
tions taken  as  a  result  of  any  evaluation  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretaries. 

SEC.    403.    TRAmma   AND    TECHNICAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Secretaries  shall  work  in 
cooperation  with  States,  employers  and  associa- 


tions of  employers,  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  student  and 
teacher  organizations,  labor  organizations,  and 
community -based  organizations,  to  increase 
their  capacity  to  develop  and  implement  effec- 
tive School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs. 

(b)  authorized  activities.— Using  funds  re- 
served under  section  506(c).  the  Secretaries  shall 
provide,  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements— 

(1)  training,  technical  assistance,  and  other 
activities  that  will— 

(A)  enhance  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  exper- 
tise of  the  personnel  involved  in  planning  arul 
implementing  State  and  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs;  and 

(B)  improve  the  quality  of  services  provided  to 
individuals  served  under  this  Act; 

(2)  assistance  to  States  and  partnerships  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities programs  in  order  to  integrate  resources 
at>ailable  under  this  Act  with  resources  avail- 
able under  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities; 

(3)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partnerships 
to  recruit  employers  to  provide  the  work-based 
learning  component,  described  in  section  102.  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs:  and 

(4)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partnerships 
to  design  and  implement  school-sponsored  enter- 
prises. 

(c)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretaries  may  use 
funds  reserved  under  section  506(c)  for  the  peer 
review  of  State  applications  and  plans  under 
section  212  and  applications  under  title  111. 

(d)  Networks  and  Clearinghouses.— 

(1)  Establishment.— To  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretar- 
ies shall  establish,  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements,  a  Clearinghouse  and  Ca- 
pacity Building  Network  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  as  the  "Clearinghouse"). 

(2)  Functions.— The  Clearinghouse  shall— 

(A)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
successful  school-to-work  programs,  and  inno- 
vative school-based  and  work-based  curricula: 

(B)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  re- 
search and  evaluation  conducted  concerning  ac- 
tivities carried  out  through  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs: 

(C)  collect  and  disseminate  information  that 
will  assist  States  and  partnerships  in  undertak- 
ing labor  market  analysis,  surveys,  or  other  ac- 
tivities related  to  economic  development: 

(D)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
skill  certificates,  skill  standards,  and  related  as- 
sessment technologies: 

(E)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
methods  for  recruiting  and  building  the  capacity 
of  employers  to  provide  work-based  learning  op- 
portunities: 

(F)  facilitate  communication  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  among  States 
and  partnerships  carrying  out  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs;  and 

(G)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retaries determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Coordination.— The  Secretaries  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Clearinghouse  with 
the  activities  of  other  similar  entities  to  avoid 
duplication  and  enhance  the  sharing  of  relevant 
information. 

TFTLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  SOL  STATE  REQUEST  AND  RESPONSIBIL. 
ITIES  FOR  A  WAIVER  OF  STATUTORY 
AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  State  Request  for  Waiver.— a  State 
with  an  approved  plan  may,  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  development  or  implementation  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  request 
a  waiver  of  one  or  more  statutory  or  regulatory 
provisions  from  the  Secretaries  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  requests 
for  waivers  shall  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
plan  or  as  amendments  to  the  plan. 
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(b)  Partnership  Request  for  Waiver.— a 
partnership  that  seeks  a  waiver  of  any  of  the 
provisions  specified  in  sections  502  and  503  shall 
submit  an  application  for  such  waiver  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  shall  determine  whether  to 
submit  a  request  for  a  vxiiver  to  the  Secretaries, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Waiver  Criteria.— Any  such  request  by 
the  State  shall  meet  the  criteria  contained  in 
section  502  or  503  and  shall  specify  the  provi- 
sions or  regulations  referred  to  in  such  sections 
with  respect  to  which  the  State  seeks  a  waiver. 

(d)  Support  by  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies.— In  requesting  such  a  waiver,  the  State 
shall  provide  evidence  of  support  for  the  waiver 
request  by  the  State  agencies  or  officials  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  provisions  or  regulations 
that  would  be  waived. 

SBC.  SOa.  WAIVESS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Waiver.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary  of  Edtication  may  waive  any 
requirement  of  any  provisions  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  of  the  regulations  issued  under 
such  provisions  for  a  State  that  requests  such  a 
waiver— 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  determines  that  such  re- 
quirement impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a 
partnership  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive. 
similar  requirements  of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if  the  State— 

(i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act.  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  participating  in  such  a  part- 
nership, in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposal  of  the  State 
to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

Cti;  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the  part- 
nerships and  local  educational  agencies  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

(2)  Action.— The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
act  promptly  on  any  request  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Term.— Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary 
of  Education  determines  that  the  waiver  has 
been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or  partner- 
ship to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Included  programs.— The  provisions  sub- 
ject to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  are— 

(1)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701 
et  seq.),  including  the  Even  Start  programs  car- 
ried out  under  part  B  of  such  chapter  (20  U.S.C. 
2741  et  seq.): 

(2)  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  I%5  (20 
U.S.C.  2921  et  seq.): 

(3)  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2981 
et  seq.): 

(4)  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3121 
et  seq.): 

(5)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3171  et  seq.): 
and 

(6)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301 
et  seq.). 

(c)  Waivers  Not  authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  may  not  waive  any  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirement  of  the  provisions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  relating  to— 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 
programs  under  such  provisions: 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort: 


(3)  comparability  of  services: 

(4)  the  equitable  participation  of  students  at- 
tending private  schools: 

(5)  student  and  parental  participation  and  in- 
volvement: 

(6)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies: 

(7)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  partici- 
pation in  the  affected  programs: 

(8)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil  rights, 
occupational  safety  and  health,  or  environ- 
mental protection:  or 

(9)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  periodically  review  the  per- 
formance of  any  State  or  partnership  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Education  has  granted  a  waiver 
under  this  section  and  shall  terminate  the  waiv- 
er under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  performance  of  the  State,  partnership, 
or  local  educational  agency  affected  by  the 
waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a  continu- 
ation of  the  waiver,  or  the  State  fails  to  waive 
similar  requirements  of  State  law  as  required  or 
agreed  to  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(1)(B). 

SBC.  SOS.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Waiver.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  waive  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Act,  or  any  provisions  of  the 
Act,  specified  in  subsection  (b)  or  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  such  Act  or  provisions  for  a 
State  that  requests  such  a  waiver— 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  determines  that  such  require- 
ment impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a  part- 
nership to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 
similar  requirements  of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if  the  State— 

(i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act  in  the  State  with 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposal  of  the  State  to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

(ii)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the  part- 
nerships to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  ACTION.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act 
promptly  on  any  request  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Term.— Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  waiver  has  been  ef- 
fective in  enabling  the  State  or  partnership  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  Act  subject  to 
the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  is  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.). 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  Act,  or  any  provision 
of  the  Act.  specified  in  subsection  (b)  relating 
to— 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 
programs  under  such  provisions: 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(3)  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  affected 
programs: 

(4)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  partici- 
pation in  the  affected  programs: 

(5)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil  rights, 
occupational  safety  and  health,  or  environ- 
mental protection:  or 

(6)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State  or  partnership  for  which  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  has  granted  a  waiver  under 
this  section  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  performance  of  the  State  or  partnership 
affected  by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver,  or  the 
State  fails  to  waive  similar  requirements  of  State 
law  as  required  or  agreed  to  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)(B). 

SEC.  S04.  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  requirements  shall  apply  to 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  under 
this  Act: 

(1)  No  student  participating  in  such  a  pro- 
gram shall  displace  any  currently  employed 
worker  (including  a  partial  displacement,  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertime 
work,  wages,  or  employment  benefits). 

(2)  No  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
shall  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  or 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  no  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  be  undertaken  without  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  labor  organization  and  em- 
ployer concerned. 

(3)  No  student  shall  be  employed  or  fill  a  posi- 
tion— 

(A)  when  any  other  individual  is  on  tem- 
porary layoff  from  the  participating  employer, 
with  the  clear  possibility  of  recall,  from  the 
same  or  any  substantially  equivalent  job:  or 

(B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  otherwise 
reduced  the  work  force  of  the  employer  with  the 
intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with 
a  student. 

(4)  Students  participating  in  such  programs 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  and  safe  equip- 
ment and  safe  and  healthful  workplaces  in  con- 
formity with  all  health  and  safety  standards  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or  State  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  gender, 
age.  or  disability. 

(6)  Funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  expended  for  wages  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  such  programs. 

(7)  The  Secretaries  shall  establish  such  other 
requirements  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate,  in  order  to  ensure  that  par- 
ticipants in  such  programs  are  afforded  ade- 
quate supervision  by  skilled  adult  workers,  or  to 
otherwise  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SOS.  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries  may  termi- 
nate or  suspend  financial  assistance,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  a  recipient  or  refuse  to  extend  a 
grant  for  a  recipient,  if  the  Secretaries  deter- 
mine that  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  including  requirements 
under  section  402(c),  or  any  regulations  under 
this  Act.  or  any  approved  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  The  Secretaries  shall  provide  to 
the  recipient  prompt  notice  of  such  termination, 
suspension,  or  refusal  to  extend  a  grant  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  30  days  after 
such  notice. 

(b)  Nondelegation.— The  Secretaries  shall 
not  delegate  any  of  the  functions  or  authority 
specified  in  this  section,  other  than  to  an  officer 
whose  appointment  is  required  to  be  made  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
SEC.  S06.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRUTIONS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretaries  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  7  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  High  poverty  areas.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretar- 
ies may  reserve  up  to  130,000,000  for  fiscal  year 


1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  7  years  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 303.  which  reserved  funds  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  uiith  funds  available  under  the 
Youth  Fair  Chance  Program  set  forth  in  part  H 
of  title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1782  et  seq.). 

(c)  National  Programs.— Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretaries 
may  reserve  up  to  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  7  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  title 
IV. 

(d)  Territories.— 

(1)  In  general.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retaries may  reserve  up  to  '/<  of  1  percent  to 
make  Federal  implementation  grants  to  terri- 
tories under  section  212  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Secretaries  make  grants  to  States  under  such 
section.  The  territories  shall  use  funds  made 
available  through  such  grants  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  applicable  to 
States  under  subtitle  B  of  title  II. 

(2)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "territory"  mearis  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  includes  the 
Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  ratified). 

(e)  Native  American  Programs.— 

(1)  Reservation.— The  Secretaries  may  re- 
serve up  to  '/«  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a) 
to  make  Federal  implementation  grants  to  ap- 
propriate entities  under  section  212  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Secretaries  make  grants  to  States 
under  such  section.  The  territories  shall  use 
funds  made  available  through  such  grants  to 
implement  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams, for  students  who  are  Indians  (as  defined 
in  section  1(1)  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C. 
1801(1)).  that  involve  Bureau  funded  schools,  as 
defined  in  section  1139(3)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  2019(3)),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  applicable  to 
States  under  subtitle  B  of  title  II. 

(2)  Implementation.— The  Secretaries  may 
carry  out  this  subsection  through  such  means  as 
the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  and 

(B)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
tribes  and  Indian  organizations,  as  defined  in 
paragraphs  (13)  and  (7),  respectively,  of  section 
1139  of  such  Act. 

(f)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  obligated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  SOT.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS,  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS. 
The  Secretaries  are  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  to  accept,  purchase,  or  lease  in  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 
SEC.  SOS.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  coristrued  to  su- 
persede the  legal  authority,  under  State  law  or 
other  applicable  law,  of  any  State  agency  or 
State  public  official  over  programs  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  or  official. 


SBC.  SOB.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  any  person  to  bring  an  action 
to  obtain  services  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  SIO.  BFFECnVB  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  eruict- 
ment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  SI  I.  SUNSET. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate on  October  1  of  the  ninth  calendar  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  1-hour  time  agreement 
on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  previous  agree- 
ment governing  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  be  modified  to  permit  me  to 
modify  the  committee  substitute  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  the  modified 
substitute  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  committee  substitute  is  so 
modified. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of 
1994". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Finding-s. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes  and  congressional  intent. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 
Sec.  5.  Federal  administration. 
TITLE  I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUm- 
TIES  BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  101.  General  program  requirements. 

Sec.  102.  Work-based  learning  component. 

Sec.  103.  School-based  learning  component. 

Sec.  104.  Connecting  activities  component. 

TITLE  n— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Subtitle  A— State  Development  Grants 

Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  State  development  grants. 
Subtitle  B— State  Implementation  Grants 

Sec.  211.  Purpose. 

Sec.  212.  State  implementation  grants. 

Sec.  213.  Limitation  on  administrative 
costs. 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec.  301.  Purposes. 

Sec.  302.  Federal  Implementation  grants  to 
partnerships. 

Sec.  303.  School-to-work  opportunities  pro- 
gram grants  in  high  poverty 
areas. 

TITLE  rV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Research,  demonstration,  and  other 

projects. 
Sec.  402.  Performance  outcomes  and  evalua- 
tion. 
Sec.  403.  Training  and  technical  assistance. 


TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  SOI.  State  request  and  responsibilities 
for  a  waiver  of  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements. 

Sec.  502.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

Sec.  503.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Sec.  504.  Combination  of  Federal  funds  for 
high  poverty  schools. 

Sec.  505.  Requirements. 

Sec.  506.  Sanctions. 

Sec.  507.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  508.  Acceptance  of  gifts,  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

Sec.  509.  State  authority. 

Sec.  510.  Construction. 

TITLE  VI— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Tech-prep  education. 

TITLE  Vn— TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  702.  Sunset. 

SEC.  2.  FINDING& 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  three-fourths  of  America's  high  school 
students  enter  the  work  force  without  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  and  many  do  not  possess 
the  academic  and  entry-level  occupational 
skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  changing 
American  workplace: 

(2)  a  substantial  number  of  American 
youth,  especially  disadvantaged  students, 
students  of  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  and  students  with  dis- 
abilities, do  not  complete  school; 

(3)  unemployment  among  American  youth 
is  intolerably  high,  and  earnings  of  high 
school  graduates  have  been  falling  relative 
to  earnings  of  persons  with  more  education; 

(4)  the  American  workplace  is  changing  in 
response  to  heightened  international  com- 
petition and  new  technologies,  and  such 
forces,  which  are  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
Nation,  are  shrinking  the  demand  for  and 
undermining  the  earning  power  of  unskilled 
labor: 

(5)  the  United  States  lacks  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  system  to  help  its  youth 
acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and 
information  about  and  access  to  the  labor 
market  necessary  to  make  an  effective  tran- 
sition from  school  to  career-oriented  work  or 
to  further  education  and  training: 

(6)  American  students  can  achieve  to  high 
standards,  and  many  learn  better  and  retain 
more  when  the  students  learn  in  context, 
rather  than  in  the  abstract: 

(7)  while  many  American  students  have 
part-time  jobs,  there  is  infrequent  linkage 
between— 

(A)  such  jobs:  and 

(B)  the  career  planning  or  exploration,  or 
the  school-based  learning,  of  such  students: 

(8)  the  work-based  learning  approach, 
which  is  modeled  after  the  time-honored  ap- 
prenticeship concept,  integrates  theoretical 
instruction  with  structured  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  this  approach,  combined  with 
school-based  learning,  can  be  very  effective 
in  engaging  student  interest,  enhancing  skill 
acquisition,  developing  positive  work  atti- 
tudes, and  preparing  youth  for  high-skill, 
high-wage  careers;  and 

(9)  Federal  resources  currently  fund  a  se- 
ries of  categorical,  work-related  education 
and  training  programs,  many  of  which  serve 
disadvantaged  youth,  that  are  not  adminis- 
tered as  a  coherent  whole. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT. 

(a)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 
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(1)  establish  a  national  framework  within 
which  all  States  can  create  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems 
that-- 

(A)  are  a  part  of  comprehensive  education 
reform; 

(B)  are  integrated  with  the  State  education 
systems  reformed  under  the  Goals  20D0:  Edu- 
cate America  Act;  and 

(C)  offer  opportunities  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  a  performance-based  education 
and  training  proerram  that  will— 

(i)  enable  the  students  to  earn  portable 
credentials: 

(ii)  prepare  the  students  for  first  jobs  In 
high-skill,  high-wage  careers;  and 

(ill)  increase  their  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther education,  including  education  in  a  4- 
year  college  or  university; 

(2)  create  a  universal,  high-quality  school- 
to-work  transition  system  that  enables  all 
young  Americans  to  identify  and  navigate 
paths  to  productive  and  progressively  more 
rewarding  roles  in  the  workplace; 

(3)  utilize  workplaces  as  active  learning 
environments  in  the  educational  process  by 
making  employers  joint  partners  with  edu- 
cators in  providing  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  high-quality,  work- 
based  learning  experiences; 

(4)  use  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  as  ven- 
ture capital,  to  underwrite  the  initial  costs 
of  planning  and  establishing  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems  that 
will  be  maintained  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources; 

(5)  promote  the  formation  of  partnerships 
that  are  dedicated  to  linking  the  worlds  of 
school  and  work,  among  secondary  schools 
and  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
private  and  public  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, government,  community-based  orga- 
nizations, parents,  students.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  training  and  human  service  agen- 
cies; 

(6)  help  all  students  attain  high  academic 
and  occupational  standards; 

(7)  build  on  and  advance  a  range  of  promis- 
ing school-to-work  transition  programs,  such 
as  tech-prep  education  programs,  career 
academies,  school-to-apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, cooperative  education  programs, 
youth  apprenticeship  programs,  school-spon- 
sored enterprises,  and  business-education 
compacts,  that  can  be  developed  into  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act; 

(8)  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
youth  by  Integrating  academic  and  occupa- 
tional learning,  integrating  school-based  and 
work-based  learning,  and  building  effective 
linkages  between  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary education; 

(9)  motivate  all  youth,  including  low- 
achieving  youth,  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  youth  with  disabilities,  to 
stay  in  or  return  to  school  or  a  classroom 
setting  and  strive  to  succeed,  by  providing 
enriched  learning  experiences  and  assistance 
In  obtaining  good  jobs  and  continuing  their 
education  in  postsecondary  education  insti- 
tutions; 

(10)  expose  students  to  a  vast  array  of  ca- 
reer opportunities,  and  facilitate  the  selec- 
tion of  career  majors,  based  on  individual  in- 
terests, goals,  strengths,  and  abilities;  and 

(11)  further  the  National  Education  Goals 
set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

(b)  Congressional  Intent.— It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  jointly  admin- 
ister this  Act.  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  in  a  flexible  manner 
that^ 


(1)  promotes  State  and  local  discretion  in 
establishing  and  implementing  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  and  programs; 
and 

(2)  contributes  to  reinventing  government 
by- 

(A)  building  on  State  and  local  capacity; 

(B)  eliminating  duplication  in  education 
and  training  programs  for  youth  by  integrat- 
ing such  programs  into  one  comprehensive 
system: 

(C)  maximizing  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources; 

(D)  supporting  locally  established  initia- 
tives: 

(E)  requiring  measurable  goals  for  per- 
formance; and 

(F)  offering  flexibility  in  meeting  such 
goals. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "all  aspects  of  the  Industry" 
means  all  aspects  of  the  industry  or  industry 
sector  a  student  is  preparing  to  enter,  in- 
cluding planning,  management,  finances, 
technical  and  production  skills,  underlying 
principles  of  technology,  labor  and  commu- 
nity issues,  health  and  safety  Issues,  and  en- 
vironmental issues,  related  to  such  industry 
or  industry  sector: 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic, 
or  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  academically  talented  students; 

(3)  the  term  "approved  plan"  means  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  plan 
that  is  submitted  by  a  State  under  section 
212(a).  is  determined  by  the  Secretaries  to  in- 
clude the  program  components  described  in 
sections  102  through  104  and  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  improvement  plan  of  the  State, 
if  any,  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act; 

(4)  the  term  "career  major"  means  a  coher- 
ent sequence  of  courses  or  field  of  study  that 
prepares  a  student  for  a  first  job  and  that — 

(A)  integrates  academic  and  occupational 
learning,  integrates  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  establishes  linkages  between 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  and 
prepares  students  for  admission  to  2-year  or 
4-year  postsecondary  education  institutions: 

(B)  prepares  the  student  for  employment  in 
broad  occupational  clusters  or  industry  sec- 
tors; 

(C)  typically  includes  at  least  2  years  of 
secondary  education  and  at  least  1  or  2  years 
of  postsecondary  education; 

(D)  provides  the  students,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry 
the  students  are  planning  to  enter; 

(E)  results  in  the  award  of— 

(i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as— 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma:  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate 
for  students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such 
alternative  diploma  or  certificate  is  appro- 
priate: 

(il)  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing 
successful  completion  of  1  or  2  years  of  post- 
secondary  education  (if  appropriate);  and 

(ill)  a  skill  certificate;  and 

(F)  may  lead  to  further  education  and 
training,  such  as  entry  into  a  registered  ap- 
prenticeship program,  or  may  lead  to  admis- 
sion to  a  4-year  college  or  university; 


(5)  the  term  "employer"  includes  both  pub- 
lic and  private  employers; 

(6)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State: 

(7)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)); 

(8)  the  term  "partnership"  means  a  local 
entity  that^ 

(A)  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  local 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs: 

(B)  consists  of  employers  or  employer  or- 
ganizations, public  secondary  schools  and 
postsecondary  educational  Institutions  (or 
representatives,  such  as  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators),  and  labor  orga- 
nizations or  nonmanagerlal  employee  rep- 
resentatives: and 

(C)  may  include  other  entitles,  such  as 
community-based  organizations,  national 
trade  associations  working  at  local  levels, 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  organizations, 
registered  apprenticeship  agencies,  local  vo- 
cational education  entities,  proprietary  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  defined  in 
section  481(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1088(b))  (so  long  as  such  insti- 
tutions meet  the  requirements  specified  in 
section  498  of  such  Act),  local  government 
agencies,  parent  organizations  and  teacher 
organizations,  vocational  student  organiza- 
tions, private  industry  councils  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1512).  and  Indian 
tribes,  as  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1801): 

(9)  the  term  "postsecondary  education  in- 
stitution" means  a  public  or  private  institu- 
tion that  is  authorized  within  a  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education,  and  includes  a  community 
college,  a  technical  college,  a  postsecondary 
vocational  institution,  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  as  defined  in  section  1  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978,  and  a  4-year  college 
or  university: 

(10)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship 
agency"  means  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
a  State  apprenticeship  agency  recognized 
and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training  as  the  appropriate  body 
for  State  registration  or  approval  of  local  ap- 
prenticeship programs  and  agreements  for 
Federal  purposes; 

(11)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship 
program"  means  a  program  registered  by  a 
registered  apprenticeship  agency: 

(12)  the  term  "related  services"  includes 
the  types  of  services  described  in  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401(17)); 

(13)  the  term  "school  site  mentor"  means  a 
professional  employed  at  a  school  who  is  des- 
ignated as  the  advocate  for  a  particular  stu- 
dent, and  who  works  in  consultation  with 
classroom  teachers,  counselors,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  and  the  employer  of  the  stu- 
dent to  design  and  monitor  the  progress  of 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
of  the  student: 

(14)  the  term  "School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties program"  means  a  program  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  other  than  a 
program  described  in  section  401(a): 

(15)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(d)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(d)); 

(16)  the  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 
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(17)  the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a 
portable.  Industry-recognized  credential  Is- 
sued by  a  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
gram under  an  approved  plan,  that  certifies 
that  a  student  has  mastered  skills  at  levels 
that  are  at  least  as  challenging  as  skill 
standards  endorsed  by  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Act  of  1993.  except 
that  until  such  skill  standards  are  developed, 
the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  creden- 
tial issued  under  a  process  described  in  the 
approved  plan  of  a  State: 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(19)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(23));  and 

(20)  the  term  "workplace  mentor"  means 
an  employee  or  other  Individual,  approved  by 
the  employer  at  a  workplace,  who  possesses 
the  skills  and  knowledge  to  be  mastered  by 
a  student,  and  who  instructs  the  student,  cri- 
tiques the  performance  of  the  student,  chal- 
lenges the  student  to  perform  well,  and 
works  in  consultation  with  classroom  teach- 
ers and  the  employer  of  the  student. 

SEC.  S.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Joint  administration.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  Department  of  Education  Organiza- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  3401  et  seq.),  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et 
seq.),  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  To  Create  a 
Department  of  Labor",  approved  March  4, 
1913  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.),  and  section  166  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1576),  the  Secretaries  shall  jointly  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  programs  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  The  Secretaries  shall 
jointly  issue  such  uniform  procedures,  guide- 
lines, and  regulations,  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulations.- Section  431  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1232)  shall  not  apply  to  regulations  issued 
with  respect  to  any  programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Plan.— Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretaries  shall 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  joint  administration  of 
this  Act  and  submit  such  plan  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  Congress  for  review 
and  comment. 

TITLE    I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK    OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 
SEC.  101.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  integrate  school-based  learning  and 
work-based  learning,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 102  and  103,  integrate  academic  and  oc- 
cupational learning,  and  establish  effective 
linkages  between  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary education: 

(2)  provide  participating  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  complete  career  majors: 

(3)  incorporate  the  program  components 
provided  in  sections  102  through  104; 

(4)  provide  participating  students,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  with  strong  experience  in 
and  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  in- 
dustry the  students  are  preparing  to  enter; 
and 

(5)  provide  all  students  with  equal  access 
to  the  full  range  of  such  program  compo- 
nents (including  both  school-  and  work-based 
learning  components)  and  related  activities 
and  to  recruitment,  enrollment,  and  place- 
ment activities. 


SEC.  102.  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  COMPONENT. 

(a)  Mandatory  activities.— The  work- 
based  learning  component  of  a  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  program  shall  include— 

(1)  paid  work  experience; 

(2)  a  planned  program  of  job  training  and 
work  experiences  (including  training  related 
to  preemployment  and  employment  skills  to 
be  mastered  at  progressively  higher  levels) 
that  are  coordinated  with  learning  in  the 
school-based  learning  component  described 
in  section  103  and  are  relevant  to  the  career 
majors  of  students  and  lead  to  the  award  of 
skill  certificates; 

(3)  workplace  mentoring;  and 

(4)  instruction  in  general  workplace  com- 
petencies, including  Instruction  and  activi- 
ties developing  positive  work  attitudes,  and 
employabillty  and  participative  skills. 

(b)  Permissible  Activities.— Such  compo- 
nent may  include  such  activities  as  job  shad- 
owing, school -sponsored  enterprises,  or  on- 
the-job  training  for  academic  credit. 

SEC.     103.    SCHOOL-BASED    LEARNING    COMPO- 
NENT. 

The  school-based  learning  component  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall 
include — 

(1)  career  exploration  and  counseling,  be- 
ginning prior  to  the  11th  grade  year  of  the 
students,  in  order  to  help  students  who  may 
be  interested  to  identify,  and  select  or  recon- 
sider, their  interests,  goals,  and  career  ma- 
jors: 

(2)  initial  selection  by  interested  students 
of  career  majors  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  grade; 

(3)  a  program  of  study  designed  to  meet 
academic  standards  established  by  the  State 
for  all  students,  including,  where  applicable, 
any  content  standards  developed  under  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  necessary  to  prepare 
students  for  postsecondary  education  and  to 
earn  skill  certificates:  and 

(4)  regularly  scheduled  evaluations  involv- 
ing ongoing  consultation  and  problem  solv- 
ing with  students  to  identify  academic 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  academic 
progress,  workplace  knowledge,  goals,  and 
the  need  for  additional  learning  opportuni- 
ties to  master  core  academic  and  vocational 
skills. 

SEC.  104.  CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT. 

The  connecting  activities  component  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall 
include — 

(1)  matching  students  with  the  work-based 
learning  opportunities  of  employers: 

(2)  serving,  with  respect  to  each  student,  as 
a  liaison  among  the  student  and  the  em- 
ployer, school,  teacher,  school  adminis- 
trator, and  parent  of  the  student,  and,  if  ap- 
propriate, other  community  partners: 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  and  serv- 
ices to  employers,  including  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses,  and  other  parties  in— 

(A)  designing  work-based  learning  compo- 
nents described  in  section  102  and  counseling 
and  case  management  services:  and 

(B)  training  teachers,  workplace  mentors, 
school  site  mentors,  and  counselors: 

(4)  providing  assistance  to  schools  and  em- 
ployers to  integrate  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning  and  integrate  academic  and 
occupational  learning  in  the  program: 

(5)  encoura^ng  the  active  participation  of 
employers,  in  cooperation  with  local  edu- 
cation officials,  in  the  implementation  of 
local  activities  described  in  section  102,  103, 
or  this  section; 

(6)(A)  providing  assistance  to  participants 
who  have  completed  the  program  in  finding 
an   appropriate  job,   continuing   their  edu- 


cation, or  entering  into  an  additional  train- 
ing program;  and 

(B)  linking  the  participants  with  other 
community  services  that  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  a  successful  transition  from  school 
to  work: 

(7)  collecting  and  analyzing  information 
regarding  post-program  outcomes  of  partici- 
pants in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
program.  Including  disadvantaged  students, 
students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  students  with  disabil- 
ities, students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  academically  talented  students: 
and 

(8)  linking  youth  development  activities 
under  this  Act  with  employer  and  industry 
strategies  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  their 
workers. 

TITLE  II— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  SYSTEM    DEVELOPMENT   AND   IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Subtitle  A — State  Development  Granta 
SEC.  aoi.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist 
States  in  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive, statewide  systems  for  school-to- 
work  opportunities. 

SEC.  302.  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Award— On  the  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretaries 
may  award  a  development  grant  to  the  State 
in  such  amount  as  the  Secretaries  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  com- 
plete development  of  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system. 

(2)  Amount.— The  amount  of  a  development 
grant  under  this  subtitle  may  not  exceed 
Jl. 000.000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Completion.— The  Secretaries  may 
award  such  grant  to  complete  development 
initiated  with  funds  awarded  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.)  or  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2301  et  seq. ). 

(b)  Application  Contents.- To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retaries that  shall— 

(1)  include  a  timetable  and  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  funding  needed  to  complete 
the  planning  and  development  necessary  to 
implement  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  for  all 
students: 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which— 

(A)  the  Governor: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency; 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  job  training  and  employment: 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  economic  development: 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  postsecondary  education; 

(F)  representatives  of  the  private  sector: 
and 

(G)  other  appropriate  officials. 

will  collaborate  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities system: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
has  obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain  the 
active  and  continued  participation,  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  of 
employers  and  other  interested  parties  such 
as  locally  elected  officials,  secondary  schools 
and  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
(or  related  agencies),  business  associations, 
employees,  labor  organizations  or  associa- 
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tions  of  such  organizations,  teachers,  related 
services  personnel,  students,  parents,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  clergy,  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  organizations,  registered 
apprenticeship  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Bigencies.  vocational  student  organi- 
zations, and  human  service  agencies; 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  coordinate  planning  activities  with  any 
local  school-to-work  programs,  including 
programs  that  have  received  a  grant  under 
title  m.  if  any; 

(5)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and 
be  accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this 
subtitle; 

(6)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretaries  may  require;  and 

(7)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(c)  State  Development  activities.— 
Funds  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be 
expended  by  a  State  only  for  activities  un- 
dertaken to  develop  a  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system,  which  may  In- 
clude— 

(1)  Identifying  or  establishing  an  appro- 
priate State  structure  to  administer  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(2)  identifying  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  school-to-work  programs  that  might  be 
Incorporated  into  the  State  system; 

(3)  identifying  or  establishing  broad-based 
partnerships  among  employers,  labor,  edu- 
cation, government,  and  other  community 
and  parent  organizations  to  participate  in 
the  design,  development,  and  administration 
of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

(4)  developing  a  marketing  plan  to  build 
consensus  and  support  for  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs; 

(5)  promoting  the  active  involvement  of 
business,  including  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  in  planning,  developing,  and  im- 
plementing local  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties programs; 

(6)  identifying  ways  that  local  school-to- 
work  programs  could  be  coordinated  with 
the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
system; 

(7)  supporting  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  provide  guidance,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance  in  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams; 

(8)  identifying  or  establishing  mechanisms 
for  providing  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  enhance  the  development  of  a  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(9)  initiating  pilot  programs  for  testing 
key  components  of  the  program  design  of 
programs  under  the  system; 

(10)  developing  a  State  process  for  issuing 
skill  certificates  that  Is.  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, consistent  with  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  and  the  skill 
standards  endorsed  under  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Act  of  1993; 

(11)  designing  challenging  curricula,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  local  part- 
nerships, that  take  into  account  the  diverse 
learning  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student 
population  served  by  the  system; 

(12)  developing  a  system  for  labor  market 
analysis  and  strategic  planning  for  local 
targeting,  of  Industry  sectors  or  broad  occu- 
pational clusters,  that  can  provide  students 
with  placements  in  high-skill  workplaces; 

(13)  analyzing  the  post-high  school  employ- 
ment experiences  of  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates and  students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school; 

(14)  preparing  the  plan  described  In  section 
212(b);  and 

(15)  developing  a  training  and  technical 
support    system    for    teachers,    employers. 


mentors,  counselors,  related  services  person- 
nel, and  other  parties. 

Subtitle  B— State  ImplemeBUtion  Graate 
SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist 
States  In  the  implementation  of  comprehen- 
sive. sUtewide  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties systems. 

SEC.  212.  STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Eligibility. — On  the  application  of  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretar- 
ies may  award,  on  a  competitive  basis,  a  &- 
year  Implementation  grant  to  the  State. 

(2)  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (1).  a  State  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretaries 
that  shall— 

(A)  contain— 

(1)  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b); 

(ID  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  State  will  allocate  funds  made  available 
through  such  a  grant  to  local  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  partnerships  under  sub- 
section (g); 

(ill)  a  request,  if  the  State  decides  to  sub- 
mit such  a  request,  for  one  or  more  waivers 
of  certain  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, as  provided  for  under  title  V; 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which— 

(I)  the  Governor; 

(II)  the  State  educational  agency; 

(III)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  job  training  and  employment; 

(IV)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  economic  development; 

(V)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  postsecondary  education; 

(VI)  other  appropriate  officials;  and 

(VII)  the  private  sector. 

collaborated  in  the  development  of  the  appli- 
cation; and 

(V)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretar- 
ies may  require;  and 

(B)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  State  Plan.— A  State 
plan  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i) 
shall— 

(1)  designate  the  geographical  areas.  In- 
cluding urban  and  rural  areas,  to  be  served 
by  partnerships  that  receive  grants  under 
subsection  (g),  which  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, reflect  local  labor  market  areas; 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  stimulate  and  support  local  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  sUtewide  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities system  will  be  expanded  over  time 
to  cover  all  geographic  areas  In  the  State; 

(3)  describe  the  procedure  by  which— 

(A)  the  Governor; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency; 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  job  training  and  employment; 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  economic  development; 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible 
for  postsecondary  education; 

(F)  representatives  of  the  private  sector; 
and 

(G)  other  appropriate  officials, 

will  collaborate  in  the  implementation  of 
the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
system; 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
has  obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain  the 
active  and  continued  Involvement,  in  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem, of  employers  and  other  interested  par- 


ties such  as  locally  elected  officials,  second- 
ary schools  and  postsecondary  educational 
institutions  (or  related  agencies),  business 
associations,  employees,  labor  organizations 
or  associations  of  such  organizations,  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  students,  par- 
ents, community-based  organizations,  cler- 
gy, rehabilitation  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, registered  apprenticeship  agencies,  vo- 
cational educational  agencies,  vocational 
student  organizations.  State  or  regional  co- 
operative education  associations,  and  human 
service  agencies: 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  will 
coordinate  with  or  integrate  local  school-to- 
work  programs,  including  programs  financed 
from  State  and  private  sources,  with  funds 
available  from  such  related  Federal  pro- 
grams as  programs  under  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.).  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301,  et  seq.),  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.).  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.).  part 
F  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  681  et  seq.).  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  the  National  Skills  Standards 
Act  of  1993,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.).  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501 
et  seq.).  the  Act  of  August  16.  1937  (com- 
monly known  as  the  "National  Apprentice- 
ship Act";  50  Stat.  664.  chapter  663;  29  U.S.C. 
50  et  seq.);  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  701  et  seq.).  and  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12501  etseq.); 

(6)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for 
providing  training  for  teachers,  employers, 
mentors,  counselors,  related  services  person- 
nel, and  other  parties; 

(7)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for 
Incorporating  project-oriented,  experiential 
learning  programs  which  Integrate  theory 
and  academic  knowledge  with  hands-on 
skills  and  applications  into  the  school  cur- 
riculum for  all  students  in  the  State; 

(8)  describe  the  resources,  including  pri- 
vate sector  resources,  that  the  State  intends 
to  employ  in  maintaining  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system  when  funds 
under  this  Act  are  no  longer  available; 

(9)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  effective  and  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  all  students  in  the  State  to  par- 
ticipate In  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs; 

(10)  describe  the  goals  of  the  State  and  the 
methods  the  State  will  use.  such  as  aware- 
ness and  outreach,  to  ensure  opportunities 
for  young  women  to  participate  in  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs  in  a  manner 
that  leads  to  employment  In  high-perform- 
ance, high-paying  jobs,  including  nontradl- 
tlonal  employment; 

(11)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  opportunities  for  low-achieving 
students,  students  with  disabilities,  and 
former  students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  to  participate  in  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs; 

(12)  describe  the  process  of  the  State  for  as- 
sessing the  skills  and  knowledge  required  in 
career  majors,  and  the  process  for  awarding 
skill  certificates  that  is  consistent  with  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board 
and  the  skill  standards  endorsed  under  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Act  of  1993; 

(13)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  that  students  participating  in 
the  programs  are  provided,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  with  fiexlbllity  to  develop 


new  career  goals  over  time  and  to  change  ca- 
reer majors  without  adverse  consequences; 

(14)  describe  the  manner  In  which  the  State 
will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  continue  pro- 
grams funded  under  section  302  in  the  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system; 

(15)  describe  the  manner  in  which  local 
school-to-work  programs,  including  pro- 
grams funded  under  section  302.  If  any,  will 
be  integrated  into  the  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system; 

(16)  describe  the  performance  standards 
that  the  State  intends  to  meet;  and 

(17)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and 
be  accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this 
subtitle. 

(c)  Review  of  applications.— In  reviewing 
each  application  submitted  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  applica- 
tion to  a  peer  review  process,  determine 
whether  to  approve  the  plan  described  in 
subsection  (b).  and.  If  such  determination  Is 
affirmative,  further  determine  whether  to 
take  one  or  more  of  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Award  an  implementation  grant  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  the  State  submit- 
ting the  application. 

(2)  Approve  the  request  of  the  State,  if  any. 
for  a  waiver  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  title  V. 

(3)  Inform  the  State  of  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  further  development  funds  under 
subtitle  A,  by  submitting  to  the  Secretaries 
an  application  that  Includes  a  timetable  and 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  funding  needed 
to  complete  the  planning  and  development 
necessary  to  implement  a  comprehensive, 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem, except  that  further  development  funds 
may  not  be  awarded  to  a  State  that  receives 
an  implementation  grant  under  subsection 
(e). 

(d)  Review  Considerations.- In  evaluating 
an  application  submitted  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretaries  shall — 

(1)  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of 
the  application,  including  the  replicabillty. 
sustainability,  and  innovation  of  programs 
described  in  the  application; 

(2)  give  priority  to  applications,  based  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  described  in 
the  application  would  limit  administrative 
costs  and  increase  amounts  spent  on  delivery 
of  services  to  students  enrolled  in  programs 
carried  out  through  the  system  under  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  give  priority  to  applications  that  de- 
scribe the  highest  levels  of— 

(A)  concurrence  with  the  plan  for  the  sys- 
tem; and 

(B)  collaboration  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  system; 

by  appropriate  State  agencies  and  officials 
and  the  private  sector. 

(e)  Grant  Amount  and  Duration  of 
Grant.— 

(1)  AMOUNT.— The  Secretaries  shall  estab- 
lish the  minimum  and  maximum  amounts 
available  for  an  implementation  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  and  shall  determine  the  ac- 
tual amount  granted  to  any  State  under  such 
subsection,  based  on  such  criteria  as  the 
scope  and  quality  of  the  plan  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  the  number  of  projected 
participants  In  programs  carried  out  through 
the  system. 

(2)  Duration.— No  Sute  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  implementation  grant. 

(f)  State  Implementation  Actiyities.— a 
State  shall  expend  funds  awarded  through 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  only  for  activi- 
ties undertaken  to  implement  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system  of  the  State, 
which  may  include — 


(1)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to 
employers  to  provide  work-based  learning 
for  all  students; 

(2)  conducting  outreach  activities  to  pro- 
mote and  support  collaboration,  in  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  by  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  and  other  orga- 
nizations; 

(3)  providing  training  for  teachers,  employ- 
ers, workplace  mentors,  school  site  mentors, 
counselors,  related  services  personnel,  and 
other  parties; 

(4)  providing  labor  market  information  to 
local  partnerships  that  is  useful  in  determin- 
ing which  high-skill,  high-wage  occupations 
are  In  demand; 

(5)  designing  or  adapting  model  curricula 
that  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and 
occupational  learning,  school-based  and 
work-based  learning,  and  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education,  for  all  students  in 
the  State; 

(6)  designing  or  adapting  model  work-based 
learning  programs  and  Identifying  best  prac- 
tices for  such  programs; 

(7)  conducting  outreach  activities  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  other  States 
that  are  developing  or  implementing  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  systems: 

(8)  reorganizing  and  streamlining  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  systems  in  the  State 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities system; 

(9)  identifying  ways  that  existing  local 
school-to-work  programs  could  be  integrated 
with  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities system; 

(10)  designing  career  awareness  and  explo- 
ration activities,  which  may  begin  as  early 
as  the  elementary  grades,  such  as  job  shad- 
owing, job  site  visits,  school  visits  by  Indi- 
viduals in  various  occupations.  and 
mentoring; 

(11)  designing  and  Implementing  school- 
sponsored  work  experiences,  such  as  school- 
sponsored  enterprises  and  community  devel- 
opment projects;  and 

(12)  providing  career  exploration  and 
awareness  services.  counseling  and 
mentoring  services,  college  awareness  and 
preparation  services,  and  other  services  to 
prepare  students  for  the  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

(g)  Allocation  of  Funds  to  Partner- 
ships.—a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  award  grants,  according 
to  criteria  established  by  the  State,  to  part- 
nerships to  carry  out  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs.  In  awarding  such 
grants,  the  State  shall  use  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  the  sums  awarded  to  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)  in  the  first  year  in 
which  the  State  awards  such  grants.  75  per- 
cent of  such  sums  in  the  second  such  year, 
and  85  percent  of  such  sums  in  each  such 
year  thereafter, 
(h)  State  Subgrants  to  Partnerships.— 
(1)  APPLICATION.— A  partnership  that  seeks 
a  grant  to  carry  out  a  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  program,  including  a  program 
initiated  under  section  302.  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  State  that^ 

(A)  describes  how  the  program  would  in- 
clude the  program  components  described  in 
sections  102.  103.  and  104  and  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(B)  sets  forth  measurable  program  goals 
and  outcomes; 

(C)  describes  the  local  strategies  and  time- 
tables of  the  partnership  to  provide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  program  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students  in  the  area  served; 

(D)  describes  the  process  that  will  be  used 
to  ensure  employer  involvement  in  the  de- 


velopment    and     implementation     of     the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program; 

(E)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 
State  may  require;  and 

(F)  is  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  State  may  require. 

(2)  ALLOWABLE  ACTivmES.— A  partnership 
shall  expend  funds  awarded  through  grants 
under  this  subsection  only  for  activities  un- 
dertaken to  carry  out  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs,  and  such  activities 
may  include,  for  each  such  program— 

(A)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to 
employers,  including  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses,  to  provide  the  work-based  learn- 
ing components  described  in  section  102  in 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program; 

(B)  establishing  consortia  of  employers  to 
support  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
program  and  provide  access  to  jobs  related  to 
the  career  majors  of  students: 

(C)  supporting  or  establishing  inter- 
mediaries (selected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  partnership)  to  perform  the  activities 
described  in' section  104  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  students  in  obtaining  jobs  and  fur- 
ther education  and  training; 

(D)  designing  or  adapting  school  curricula 
that  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and 
occupational  learning,  school-based  and 
work-based  learning,  and  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  for  all  students  in 
the  area  served: 

(E)  providing  training  to  work-based  and 
school-based  staff  on  new  curricula,  student 
assessments,  student  guidance,  and  feedback 
to  the  school  regarding  student  performance; 

(F)  establishing,  in  schools  participating  in 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program, 
a  graduation  assistance  program  to  assist  at- 
risk  students,  low-achieving  students,  and 
students  with  disabilities,  in  graduating 
from  high  school,  enrolling  in  postsecondary 
education  or  training,  and  finding  or  advanc- 
ing in  jobs: 

(G)  conducting  or  obtaining  an  Indepth 
analysis  of  the  local  labor  market  and  the 
generic  and  specific  skill  needs  of  employers 
to  identify  high-demand,  high-wage  careers 
to  target; 

(H)  integrating  work-based  and  school- 
based  learning  into  existing  job  training  pro- 
grams for  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school; 

(I)  establishing  or  expanding  school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs  In  cooperation  with 
registered  apprenticeship  agencies  and  ap- 
prenticeship sponsors; 

(J)  assisting  participating  employers,  in- 
cluding small-  and  medium-size  businesses, 
to  identify  and  train  workplace  mentors  and 
to  develop  work-based  learning  components; 

(K)  designing  local  strategies  to  provide 
adequate  planning  time  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  for  teachers,  school  coun- 
selors, related  services  personnel,  and  school 
site  mentors; 

(L)  enhancing  linkages  between— 

(I)  after-school,  weekend,  and  summer  jobs; 
and 

(ii)  opportunities  for  career  exploration 
and  school-based  learning;  and 

(M)  providing  career  exploration  and 
awareness  services.  counseling  and 
mentoring  services,  college  awareness  and 
preparation  services,  and  other  services  to 
prepare  students  for  the  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

SEC.     21S.     LIMITATION     ON     ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS. 

(a)  State  System.— A  State  that  receives 
an  implementation  grant  under  section  212 
may  not  use  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  received  through  the  grant  for  any 
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llBcal  year  for  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  implementing  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system  of  the  State  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Local  Program.— a  partnership  that 
receives  a  grant  under  section  212  may  not 
use  more  than  15  percent  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived through  the  grant  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  administrative  costs  associated  with  car- 
rying out  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs  of  the  partnership  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE  in— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC.  301.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award 
competitive  grants  to  partnerships  in  States 
that  have  not  received,  or  have  only  recently 
received,  implementation  grants  under  sec- 
tion 212(a),  in  order  to  provide  funding  for 
communities  that  have  established  a  sound 
planning  and  development  base  for  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  programs  and  are 
ready  to  begin  implementing  a  local  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  program;  and 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  to  award 
competitive  grants  to  implement  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs  in  high  pov- 
erty areas  of  urban  and  rural  communities  to 
provide  support  for  a  comprehensive  range  of 
education,  training,  and  support  services  for 
youth  residing  in  designated  high  poverty 
areas. 

SEC.   302.    FEDERAL   IMPLEMENTATION   GRANTS 
TO  PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries  may 
award  Federal  implementation  grants.  In  ac- 
cordance with  competitive  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretaries,  to  partnerships  In 
States  that  have  not  received  an  Implemen- 
tation grant  under  section  212.  or  are  carry- 
ing out  activities  for  an  initial  year  of  an 
initial  grant  under  such  section,  in  order  to 
enable  the  partnerships  to  begin  implement- 
ing local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams. A  partnership  may  not  receive  funds 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  such  initial  fiscal  year. 

(b)  APPLICATION  Procedure.— A  partner- 
ship that  desires  to  receive  or  extend  a  Fed- 
eral implementation  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretar- 
ies at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretaries  may  require.  The  partnership 
shall  submit  the  application  to  the  State  for 
review  and  comment  before  submitting  the 
application  to  the  Secretaries.  The  Secretar- 
ies shall  submit  the  application  to  a  peer  re- 
view process. 

(c)  Application  Contents.— The  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include 
a  plan  for  local  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties programs  that — 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  part- 
nership will  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on 
the  plan,  if  any; 

(3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submit- 
ted as  part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (4)  through  (10)  of  section 
212(b): 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and 
be  accountable  for  funds  under  this  section: 
and 

(5)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretaries  may  require. 

(d)  Conformity  Wrra  approved  Plan.— 
The  Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State 
that  has  an  approved  plan  unless  the  Sec- 
retaries determine,  after  consultation  with 


the  State,  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
partnership  is  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved plan. 

(e)  Implementation  Activities.- a  part- 
nership shall  expend  funds  awarded  under 
this  section  only  for  activities  undertaken  to 
implement  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs,  which  may  include  the  activities 
specified  in  section  212(f). 

SEC.  303.  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTtWITIES 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  IN  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS- 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Award  of  grants.— From  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  507(b),  the  Secretaries 
are  authorized  to  award  grants,  in  accord- 
ance with  competitive  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretaries,  to  partnerships  to  imple- 
ment School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams that  include  the  program  components 
described  in  sections  102,  103,  and  104  and 
otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  title  I, 
in  high  poverty  areas. 

(2)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "high  poverty  area"  means 
an  urban  census  tract,  the  block  number 
area  in  a  nonmetroi»lltan  county,  or  an  In- 
dian reservation  (as  defined  in  section  403(9) 
of  the  Indian  Child  Protection  and  Family 
Violence  Prevention  Act  (25  U.S.C.  3202(9)). 
with  a  poverty  rate  of  20  percent  or  more 
among  youth  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— A  partner- 
ship that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  in  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
ceived under  section  212  or  302.  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretaries  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretaries 
may  require.  The  partnership  shall  submit 
the  application  to  the  State  for  review  and 
comment  before  submitting  the  application 
to  the  Secretaries.  The  Secretaries  shall  sub- 
mit the  application  to  a  peer  review  process. 

(c)  appucation  Contents.- The  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include 
a  plan  for  local  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties programs  that — 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  part- 
nership will  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on 
the  plan,  if  any; 

(3)  contains  Information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submit- 
ted as  part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (4)  through  (10)  of  section 
212(b); 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and 
be  accountable  for  funds  under  this  section: 
and 

(5)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretaries  may  require. 

(d)  Conformity  With  Approved  Plan.— 
The  Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State 
that  has  an  approved  plan  unless  the  Sec- 
retaries determine,  after  consultation  with 
the  State,  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
partnership  is  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved plan. 

(e)  Implementation  activities.— A  part- 
nership shall  expend  funds  awarded  under 
this  section  only  for  activities  undertaken  to 
implement  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs,  including  the  activities  specified 
in  section  212(h)(2). 

(f)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  awarded  under 
this  section  may  be  awarded  in  combination 
with  funds  awarded  under  the  Youth  Fair 
Chance  Program  set  forth  in  part  H  of  title 
rv  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1782  et  seq.). 


TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


SEC.    401.    RESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,    AND 
OTHER  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  funds  reserved 
under  section  507(c),  the  Secretaries  shall 
conduct  research  and  development  projects 
and  establish  a  program  of  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects,  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Additional  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  re- 
served under  section  507(c)  may  be  used  for 
programs  or  services  authorized  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  that  are  most  ap- 
propriately administered  at  the  national 
level  and  that  will  operate  in,  or  benefit, 
more  than  one  State. 

SEC.  402.  PERFORMANCE  OUTCOMES  AND  EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Using  funds  reserved 
under  section  507(c).  the  Secretaries,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  States,  shall  establish  a 
system  of  performance  measures  for  assess- 
ing State  and  local  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities programs  regarding— 

(1)  progress  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  State  plans  described  in  sec- 
tion 212(b)  with  respect  to  programs  that  in- 
clude the  program  components  described  in 
sections  102,  103.  and  104  and  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  title  I; 

(2)  participation  in  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs  by  employers,  schools,  and 
students: 

(3)  progress  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing strategies  for  addressing  the  needs  of  all 
students  in  the  State: 

(4)  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
State  to  ensure  opportunities  for  young 
women  to  participate  in  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs,  including  participa- 
tion in  nontraditional  employment: 

(5)  outcomes  for  students  in  the  programs 
(including  disadvantaged  students,  students 
with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  back- 
grounds, students  with  disabilities,  students 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  students 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  aca- 
demically talented  students),  which  out- 
comes shall  include — 

(A)  academic  learning  gains; 

(B)  progress  in  staying  in  school  and  at- 
taining— 

(i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as— 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma;  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate 
for  students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such 
alternative  diploma  or  certificate  is  appro- 
priate: 

(11)  a  skill  certificate;  and 
(ill)  a  postsecondary  degree; 

(C)  attainment  of  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry 
the  students  are  preparing  to  enter; 

(D)  placement  and  retention  in  further 
education  or  training,  particularly  in  the  ca- 
reer major  of  the  student:  and 

(E)  job  placement,  retention,  and  earnings, 
particularly  in  the  career  major  of  the  stu- 
dent; and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has 
met  the  needs  of  employers. 

(b)  Evaluation.— Using  funds  reserved 
under  section  507(c).  the  Secretaries  shall 
conduct,  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  a  national  evaluation  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  that  will  track  and  as- 
sess the  progress  of  Implementation  of  State 
and  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams and  their  effectiveness  based  on  meas- 
ures such  as  the  measures  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Reports  to  the  Secretaries.— 


(1)  In  general.— Each  State  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretaries  periodic  re- 
ports, at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries 
may  determine,  containing  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  Federal  programs.— Each  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the  Secretar- 
ies, at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  may 
determine,  containing  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  programs  imple- 
mented at  the  State  and  local  level  may  be 
duplicative,  outdated,  overly  restrictive,  or 
otherwise  counterproductive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Congress.— Using  funds 
reserved  under  section  507(c).  not  later  than 
24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretaries  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congrress  on  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties programs  and  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
clude in  such  report — 

(1)  information  concerning  the  programs 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  State  reports  submitted  under 
subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  information  regarding  the  findings  and 
actions  taken  as  a  result  of  any  evaluation 
conducted  by  the  Secretaries. 

SEC.    403.    TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Secretaries  shall  work 
In  cooperation  with  States,  employers  and 
associations  of  employers,  secondary  schools 
and  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
student  and  teacher  organizations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  community-based  organiza- 
tions, to  increase  their  capacity  to  develop 
and  implement  effective  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs. 

(b)  Authorized  Activities.- Using  funds 
reserved  under  section  507(c),  the  Secretaries 
shall  provide,  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements — 

(1)  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  activities  that  will— 

(A)  enhance  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  personnel  Involved  in  planning 
and  implementing  State  and  local  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs;  and 

(B)  improve  the  quality  of  services  pro- 
vided to  individuals  served  under  this  Act; 

(2)  assistance  to  States  and  partnerships 
involved  in  carrying  out  School-to-Work  Op- 
ix>rtunities  programs  in  order  to  integrate 
resources  available  under  this  Act  with  re- 
sources available  under  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities: 

(3)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partner- 
ships to  recruit  employers  to  provide  the 
work-based  learning  component,  described  in 
section  102,  of  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs;  and 

(4)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partner- 
ships to  desigrn  and  implement  school-spon- 
sored enterprises. 

(c)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretaries  may  use 
funds  reserved  under  section  507(c)  for  the 
peer  review  of  State  applications  and  plans 
under  section  212  and  applications  under 
title  m. 

(d)  Networks  and  Clearinghouses.- 

(1)  Establishment.— To  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  establish,  through  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements,  a  Clearing- 
house and  Capacity  Building  Network  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the 
"Clearinghouse"). 

(2)  Functions.- The  Clearinghouse  shall— 
(A)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 

successful  school-to-work  programs,  and  in- 


novative school-based  and  work-based  cur- 
ricula; 

(B)  collect  and  disseminate  Information  on 
research  and  evaluation  conducted  concern- 
ing activities  carried  out  through  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs: 

(C)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
that  will  assist  States  and  partnerships  in 
undertaking  labor  market  analysis,  surveys, 
or  other  activities  related  to  economic  devel- 
opment; 

(D)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
skill  certificates,  skill  standards,  and  related 
assessment  technologies: 

(E)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
methods  for  recruiting  and  building  the  ca- 
pacity of  employers  to  provide  work-based 
learning  opportunities: 

(F)  facilitate  communication  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  among 
States  and  partnerships  carrying  out  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  programs;  and 

(G)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretaries  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Coordination.— The  Secretaries  shall 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Clearing- 
house with  the  activities  of  other  similar  en- 
tities to  avoid  duplication  and  enhance  the 
sharing  of  relevant  information. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  801.  STATE  REQUEST  AND  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES FOR  A  WAIVER  OF  STATUTORY 
AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  State  Request  for  Waiver.— a  State 
with  an  approved  plan  may.  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  development  or  Implementation  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  re- 
quest a  waiver  of  one  or  more  statutory  or 
regulatory  provisions  from  the  Secretaries  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  such  requests  for  waivers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  the  plan  or  as  amendments 
to  the  plan. 

(b)  Partnership  Request  for  Waiver.— a 
partnership  that  seeks  a  waiver  of  any  of  the 
provisions  specified  in  sections  502  and  503 
shall  submit  an  application  for  such  waiver 
to  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  determine 
whether  to  submit  a  request  for  a  waiver  to 
the  Secretaries,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Waiver  Criteria.— Any  such  request  by 
the  State  shall  meet  the  criteria  contained 
in  section  502  or  503  and  shall  specify  the  pro- 
visions or  regulations  referred  to  in  such  sec- 
tions with  respect  to  which  the  State  seeks 
a  waiver. 

(d)  Support  by  appropriate  State  Agen- 
cies.— In  requesting  such  a  waiver,  the  State 
shall  provide  evidence  of  support  for  the 
waiver  request  by  the  State  agencies  or  offi- 
cials with  jurisdiction  over  the  provisions  or 
regulations  that  would  be  waived. 

SEC.  502.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Waiver.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  of  Education  may 
waive  any  requirement  of  any  provisions 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  or  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  such  provisions  for  a 
State  that  requests  such  a  waiver— 

(A)  if.  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  determines  that  such  re- 
quirement impedes  the  ability  of  the  State 
or  a  partnership  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 
similar  requirements  of  State  law;  and 

(C)  If  the  State— 

(i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 
out  progrrams  under  this  Act.  and  local  edu- 
cational  agencies   participating   in   such   a 


partnership,  in  the  State  with  notice  and  an 
opixjrtunity  to  comment  on  the  proposal  of 
the  State  to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

(11)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the 
partnershipe  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(2)  Action.— The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  act  promptly  on  any  request  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Term. — Each  waiver  approved  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Education  may  extend  such  period  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  determines  that  the 
waiver  has  been  effective  in  enabling  the 
State  or  partnership  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  provisions 
subject  to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion are — 

(1)  chapter  1  of  title  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.).  including  the  Even  Start 
programs  carried  out  under  part  B  of  such 
chapter  (20  U.S.C.  2741  et  seq.); 

(2)  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2921  et  seq.): 

(3)  part  A  of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
2981  etseq.): 

(4)  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3121  etseq.); 

(5)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3171  et 
seq.);  and 

(6)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
2301  etseq.). 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  not  waJve  any  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  requirement  of  the  pro- 
visions specified  in  subsection  (b)  relating 
to— 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  af- 
fected programs  under  such  provisions: 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(3)  comparability  of  services: 

(4)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
attending  private  schools: 

(5)  student  and  parental  participation  and 
involvement; 

(6)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies: 

(7)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  affected  programs; 

(8)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil 
rights,  occupational  safety  and  health,  or  en- 
vironmental protection;  or 

(9)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to 
the  construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  Watvers.- The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  State  or  partnership 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  Education  has 
granted  a  waiver  under  this  section  and  shall 
terminate  the  waiver  under  this  section  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  State,  partnership,  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  affected  by  the  waiver  has 
been  inadequate  to  justify  a  continuation  of 
the  waiver,  or  the  State  fails  to  waive  simi- 
lar requirements  of  State  law  as  required  or 
agreed  to  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(1)(B). 

SEC.  SOS.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Waiver.- Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
waive  any  requirement  of  the  Act.  or  any 
provisions  of  the  Act.  specified  in  subsection 
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(b)  or  of  the  resrulatlons  issued  under  such 
Act  or  provisions  for  a  State  that  requests 
such  a  waiver— 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  determines  that  such  re- 
quirement impedes  the  ability  of  the  State 
or  a  partnership  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  a^ees  to  waive, 
similar  requirements  of  State  law;  and 

(C)  If  the  State- 
CD  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 

out  programs  under  this  Act  in  the  State 
with  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposal  of  the  State  to  seek  a  waiv- 
er; and 

(11)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the 
partnerships  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  ACTION.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
act  promptly  on  any  request  submitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1 ). 

(3)  Term.— Each  waiver  approved  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  extend  such  period  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  determines  that  the  waiver 
has  been  effective  in  enabling-  the  State  or 
partnership  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  Act  subject 
to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  is  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501 
et  seq.). 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  not  waive  any  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirement  of  the  Act,  or  any 
provision  of  the  Act,  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  relating  to— 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  af- 
fected programs  under  such  provisions; 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort; 

(3)  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  af- 
fected programs; 

(4)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  affected  programs; 

(5)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil 
rights,  occupational  safety  and  health,  or  en- 
vironmental protection;  or 

(6)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to 
the  construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  periodically  review  the 
performance  of  any  State  or  partnership  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  granted  a 
waiver  under  this  section  and  shall  termi- 
nate the  waiver  under  this  section  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  performance  of 
the  State  or  partnership  affected  by  the 
waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  waiver,  or  the  State  falls  to 
waive  similar  requirements  of  State  law  as 
required  or  agreed  to  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

SEC.  504.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
HIGH  POVERTY  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act 
with  school-to-work  transition  activities 
carried  out  under  other  programs;  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Combination  of  funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  local  partnership  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  title  II  or  III  may 
carry  out  schoolwlde  school-to-work  activi- 
ties in  schools  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  263(g)(1) 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1643(g)(1)(A)  and  (B))  with  funds  ob- 
tained by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available 
from  among  programs  under— 


(i)  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6)  of  section  502(b);  and 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  etseq.);  and 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— A  local  partnership 
may  use  the  Federal  funds  combined  under 
subsection  (a)  under  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  except  that  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  matters  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  and  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 502(c),  and  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (6)  of  section  503(c),  that  relate  to 
the  program  through  which  the  funds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  were  made 
available,  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(c)  Additional  Information  in  Applica- 
tion.—A  local  partnership  seeking  to  com- 
bine funds  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
in  the  application  of  the  partnership  under 
title  n  or  m— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  funds  the  partner- 
ship proposes  to  combine  under  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  funds; 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  par- 
ticipants in  schoolwlde  school-to-work  ac- 
tivities; and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  State,  or 
Secretaries,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  require. 

(d)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
local  partnership  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, provide  information  on  the  proposed 
combination  of  Federal  funds  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  parents,  students,  educators, 
advocacy  and  civil  rights  organizations,  and 
the  public. 

SEC.  505.  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  requirements  shall  apply  to 
School-to-Work  Opf)ortunities  programs 
under  this  Act: 

(1)  No  student  participating  in  such  a  pro- 
gram shall  displace  any  currently  employed 
worker  (including  a  partial  displacement, 
such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
overtime  work,  wages,  or  employment  bene- 
fits). 

(2)  No  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
gram shall  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  no  program  under  this  Act  that  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  shall  be  undertaken 
without  the  written  concurrence  of  the  labor 
organization  and  employer  concerned. 

(3)  No  student  shall  be  employed  or  fill  a 
position— 

(A)  when  any  other  individual  is  on  tem- 
porary layoff  from  the  participating  em- 
ployer, with  the  clear  possibility  of  recall, 
from  the  same  or  any  substantially  equiva- 
lent job;  or 

(B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the 
employment  of  any  regular  employee  or  oth- 
erwise reduced  the  work  force  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  intention  of  filling  the  va- 
cancy so  created  with  a  student. 

(4)  Students  participating  in  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  provided  with  adequate  and 
safe  equipment  and  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places in  conformity  with  all  health  and 
safety  standards  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or  State  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  color,  ethnicity,  national  ori- 
gin, gender,  age,  or  disability. 

(6)  Funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  expended  for  wages  of 
students  participating  in  such  programs. 

(7)  The  Secretaries  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  as  the  Secretaries  may 


determine  to  be  appropriate,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  participants  in  such  programs  are 
afforded  adequate  supervision  by  skilled 
adult  workers,  or  to  otherwise  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  506.  SANCnONa 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Secretaries  may  ter- 
minate or  suspend  financial  assistance,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  a  recipient  or  refuse  to 
extend  a  grant  for  a  recipient,  if  the  Sec- 
retaries determine  that  the  recipient  has 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
including  requirements  under  section  402(c), 
or  any  regulations  under  this  Act,  or  any  ap- 
proved plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Secretaries  shall  provide  to  the  recipi- 
ent prompt  notice  of  such  termination,  sus- 
pension, or  refusal  to  extend  a  grant  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  30  days 
after  such  notice. 

(b)  Nondelegation.— The  Secretaries  shall 
not  delegate  any  of  the  functions  or  author- 
ity specified  in  this  section,  other  than  to  an 
officer  whose  appointment  is  required  to  be 
made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

SEC.  507.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretaries 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  7  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  High  Poverty  Areas.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretaries  may  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  such  amounts  for  the  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  section  303,  which  re- 
served funds  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  funds  available  under  the  Youth  Fair 
Chance  Program  set  forth  in  part  H  of  title 
rv  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1782  etseq.). 

(c)  National  Programs.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretaries  may  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  such  amounts  for  the  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  title  IV. 

(d)  Territories.— 

(1)  In  general.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretaries  may  reserve  up  to  '/i  of  1  per- 
cent to  make  Federal  implementation  grants 
to  territories  under  section  212  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Secretaries  make  grants  to 
States  under  such  section.  The  territories 
shall  use  funds  made  available  through  such 
grants  to  implement  School-to-Work  OpjxDr- 
tunities  programs  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements applicable  to  States  under  sub- 
title B  of  title  U. 

(2)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "territory"  means  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  and  includes  the  Republic  of  Palau 
(until  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  is 
ratified). 

(e)  Native  American  Programs.— 

(1)  Reservation.— The  Secretaries  may  re- 
serve up  to  '/<  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  to  make  Federal  implementation  grants 
to  appropriate  entities  under  section  212  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Secretaries  make 
grants  to  States  under  such  section.  The  ter- 
ritories shall  use  funds  made  available 
through  such  grants  to  implement  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs,  for  students 
who  are  Indians  (as  defined  In  section  1(1)  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1801(1)),  that 
involve  Bureau  funded  schools,  as  defined  in 
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section  1139(3)  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  2019(3)),  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  applicable  to  States  under 
subtitle  B  of  title  n. 

(2)  Implementation.— The  Secretaries  may 
carry  out  this  subsection  through  such 
means  as  the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate, including— 

(A)  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and 

(B)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
tribes  and  Indian  organizations,  as  defined  in 
paragraphs  (13)  and  (7),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 1139  of  such  Act. 

(f)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SEC.  508.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS,  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

The  Secretaries  are  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  to  accept,  purchase,  or  lease  in 
the  name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  any  money  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  500.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  the  legal  authority,  under  State 
law  or  other  applicable  law,  of  any  State 
agency  or  State  public  official  over  programs 
that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
or  official. 

SEC.  510.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
establish  a  right  for  any  person  to  bring  an 
action  to  obtain  services  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  601.  TECH-PREP  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Contents  of  Program.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  344(b)  of  the  Tech-Prep  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2394b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  4  years"  before  "of  secondary 
school". 

(b)  Special  Consideration;  Priority.— 
Section  345  of  the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  2394c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (Ah- 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  are  developed  in  consultation  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  award 
baccalaureate  degrees;"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Priority.— The  Secretary  or  the  State 
board,  as  appropriate,  shall  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  applications  that  provide  for  effec- 
tive employment  placement  activities  or 
transfer  of  students  to  4-year  baccalaureate 
degree  programs.". 

TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  701.  effective  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  702.  SUNSET. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  October  1  of  the  ninth  calendar 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
modifications — so  the  membership  has 
an  understanding — deal  with  the  new 
section  504   that  allow  local   partner- 


ships to  consolidate  their  Federal  funds 
from  programs  listed  in  the  waiver  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  except  more  in  chapter 
1,  for  schoolwlde  activities  for  schools 
in  high-poverty  areas. 

We  followed  a  similar  procedure  in 
our  Goals  2000  legislation. 

Language  that  required  States  to 
provide,  in  their  grant  applications, 
evidence  that  relevant  State  agencies 
and  the  private  sector  support  and 
agree  with  State  development  and  im- 
plementation grant  proposals  was  re- 
moved. Instead,  the  "review  consider- 
ations" language  was  strengthened  to 
require  that  Secretaries  give  priority 
to  applications  that  show  the  highest 
level  of  collaboration  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  State 
plan  and  the  highest  levels  of  concur- 
rence with  the  proposed  plans  by  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elaborate  on  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Then  the  partnerships  applying  for 
the  State  subgrants  must  show  how 
they  Intend  to  get  the  employers  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  school-to-work  pro- 
grams. 

Those  are  basically  the  changes. 

There  is  a  modification  also  by  Sen- 
ator Gregg  with  regard  to  allowing 
clergy  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  process  when  States  deter- 
mine what  geographical  areas  will  be 
served  by  the  school-to-work  programs. 
We  will  have  a  further  opportunity, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  expand  on  those  proposals. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, Senator  Simon,  who  has  really 
been  the  leader  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation,  and  for  his  strong  and 
continuing  commitment  in  this  area. 

I  always  enjoy  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  legislation,  particularly  this 
kind  of  legislation  that  will  impact 
most  dramatically,  I  believe,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  working  families. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  visit  a  school  program  in  Chicago 
with  him  in  the  not  too  distant  past.  I 
have  seen,  in  a  very  important  and 
practical  way,  how  this  legislation  can 
open  up  opportunities  for  young  teen- 
agers. We  will  have  a  chance  to  elabo- 
rate. I  want  to  tell  him  I  received  won- 
derful letters  from  all  of  those  students 
thanking  us  for  the  visit.  We  will  get 
back  to  talking  about  that  program,  I 
expect,  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  under  tight 
time  considerations  so  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  understand  where  we  are.  How 
much  time  is  there?  There  is  a  time 
agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  various  amendments 
to  the  committee  substitute,  is  that 
correct? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  Most  amend- 
ments do  not  have  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  myself  10 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  appropriate  that 
we  are  taking  up  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  as  we  omplete  ac- 
tion on  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  be- 
cause the  two  measures  closely  com- 
plement each  other.  Together,  they 
form  the  foundation  for  far-reaching 
reform  in  education  system  and  in 
training  our  work  force. 

Building  a  world  class  work  force 
starts  with  world  class  schools  and 
education.  The  Goals  2000  Act  recog- 
nizes that  we  need  to  set  high  stand- 
ards for  all  students  and  schools,  and 
provide  incentives  and  opportunities  to 
help  them  meet  those  standards. 

But  the  education  and  training  of  the 
work  force  cannot  end  at  the  school- 
house  door.  In  the  highly  competitive 
global  economy  in  which  we  operate, 
education  and  training  must  be  viewed 
as  an  ongoing  process  that  continues 
throughout  each  worker's  working  life. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  addresses  a  major  deficiency  in  our 
current  education  and  training  sys- 
tem— the  lack  of  a  coherent  system  to 
help  students  in  school  prepare  for  the 
world  of  work. 

We  have  the  best  higher  education 
system  In  the  world.  For  those  who  go 
on  to  college,  we  offer  a  wealth  of  op- 
portunity, and  a  great  deal  of  financial 
aid  and  other  support.  But  we  do  vir- 
tually nothing  for  the  vast  numbers  of 
high  school  students  who  do  not  go  on 
to  college — which  is  why  this  group  is 
so  aptly  referred  to  as  the  "forgotten 
half." 

High  schools  link  their  courses  to 
college  requirements.  They  advise  stu- 
dents on  the  connection  between  aca- 
demic achievement  and  college  admis- 
sion. They  offer  guidance  to  students 
in  applying  to  colleges. 

But  students  who  are  not  college- 
bound  get  virtually  no  help  in  relating 
their  education  to  work  opportunities. 
We  do  not  motivate  them  to  do  well. 
We  do  not  enable  them  to  plan  courses 
of  study  relevant  to  long-term  career 
goals.  We  do  not  help  them  find  suit- 
able jobs  or  training  programs  when 
they  leave  school.  Frequently,  they  are 
tracked — we  should  really  say  side- 
tracked— into  watered-down  general 
curriculum  courses.  Academic  achieve- 
ment is  not  expected,  and  the  system 
hits  them  in  the  face  with  that  stark 
reality  at  an  early  age. 

Although  the  majority  of  students 
work  during  their  school  years,  there  la 
no  real  link  between  their  jobs  and 
their  studies.  As  a  result,  students  who 
do  not  go  on  to  college  tyT)ically  spend 
the  first  5  or  6  years  after  high  school 
moving,  from  one  dead-end  job  to  an- 
other. By  age  23  or  24,  they  may  have 
enough  work  experience  to  be  hired  for 
a  long-term  job.  But  they  have  little 
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more  in  the  way  of  skills  than  they  had 
when  they  were  18. 

Government  spending  helps  to  lock 
in  these  gross  differentials.  We  spend 
an  average  of  more  than  SIO.OOO  in  tax- 
payer funds  for  each  student  who  at- 
tends college,  and  an  average  of  $15,000 
for  those  who  graduate  from  a  4-year 
college.  In  contrast,  the  average  public 
expenditure  after  high  school  for  non- 
college  youth  is  only  $1,500— one-tenth 
the  amount  for  college  graduates. 

This  disparity  has  real  consequences 
for  students,  not  just  in  school  but  for 
the  rest  of  their  working  lives.  Since 
the  late  1970'8,  the  differential  between 
the  wages  of  the  college-educated  work 
force  and  the  high-school  educated 
work  force  has  risen  dramatically,  as 
real  wages  for  those  without  a  college 
education  have  plummeted. 

Our  legislation  addresses  this  prob- 
lem by  helping  States  and  localities 
work  together  with  employers,  schools, 
labor  organizations,  parents  and  com- 
munity groups  to  build  school-to-work 
transition  systems  at  the  local  level. 

Federal  seed  money  will  help  these 
partnerships  combine  academic  pro- 
grams with  supervised  work  experience 
and  give  students  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  career  majors  that  will  prepare 
them  for  work  in  particular  occupa- 
tions or  industries. 

School-to-work  programs  developed 
under  this  legislation  will  emphasize 
work-based  learning  in  the  form  of  job 
training  and  paid  work  experience  to 
provide  students  with  job  skills.  They 
will  also  include  career  exploration,  ca- 
reer counseling,  and  a  program  of 
study  based  on  the  academic  and  job 
skill  standards  under  the  Goals  2000 
Act. 

Typical  programs  will  involve  at 
least  1  year  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, will  lead  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a 
postsecondary  institution,  and  an  occu- 
pational skill  certificate  certifying 
mastery  of  specific  occupational  skills. 
Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  leader- 
ship in  developing  this  initiative.  I  also 
commend  Senator  Simon  for  the  excel- 
lent job  he  has  done  in  moving  the  leg- 
islation through  the  committee  proc- 
ess. 

Based  on  hearings  and  the  very  help- 
ful comments  we  have  received  from  a 
wide  variety  of  individuals  and  groups 
who  share  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  skills  of  our 
work  force,  we  have  made  improve- 
ments in  the  bill  as  it  has  moved 
through  the  committee  process  and  to 
the  Senate  floor.  But  these  changes  do 
not  alter  the  basic  design  of  the  bill  as 
proposed  by  the  administration  nor  its 
essential  elements. 

For  the  most  part,  these  amendments 
are  intended  to  clarify  the  goals  the 
legislation  seeks  to  achieve  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  guidance  to  States  and  lo- 
calities seeking  grants  as  to  the  kinds 


of  progrrams  we  are  seeking  to  create  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

This  legislation  involves  broad  sup- 
port from  the  business  leaders,  edu- 
cation experts.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials,  labor  unions  and  com- 
munity-based organizations.  I  con- 
gratulate all  those  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  fashioning  the  bill.  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  enactment  into  law.  We  are 
very  grateful  for  the  excellent  sugges- 
tions that  we  have  had  from  members 
of  our  committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
during  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  also  in  the  markup. 

We  had  the  extraordinary  occasion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  commenting  and 
interrelating  both  the  Goals  2000  and 
the  School-to-Work  Program  so  that 
we  could  have  a  common  approach  in 
terms  of  enhancing  academic  achieve- 
ment and  also  providing  skills  for 
young  people  to  move  into  more  con- 
structive and  productive  lives. 

We  have  had  the  support  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  a 
number  of  the  other  groups,  which  we 
will  include  in  the  Record. 

There  is  a  continuum  of  effort  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
as  well  as  the  administration,  in  focus- 
ing on  putting  people — in  this  case  the 
young  people — first,  with  the  expansion 
of  the  Head  Start  Program,  with  the 
reaching  out,  going  down  to  the  young- 
est of  ages,  actually  even  to  the  pre- 
natal care.  We  are  talking  about  en- 
hancing the  Quality  of  those  programs. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Goals  2000. 
We  are  talking  about  the  School-to- 
Work  Program.  We  are  talking  about 
the  involvement  of  national  service 
programs.  We  are  talking  about  direct 
loan  programs  that  will  help  provide 
some  savings  to  our  young  people,  and 
we  are  talking  about  the  tuition  pay- 
back programs  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  our  young  people  as  well. 

We  are  talking  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  help  and  assistance,  in  terms  of 
technology,  into  the  classrooms  so  that 
the  young  people  will  be  technology- 
current  in  terms  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  those  areas. 

We  are  very,  very  grateful  to  all  of 
those  people  for  their  cooperation  and 
for  their  help.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  both  the  Goals  2000  and  the 
School-to-Work  Program  are  working 
really  side  by  side,  as  hopefully  we  will 
be  taking  action  on  both  measures  in 
the  next  couple  of  days. 

I  withhold  whatever  remainder  of  the 
10  minutes  I  have  and  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  whatever  com- 
ments he  may  make. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  school- 
to-work  opportunities  proposal.  I  want 


to  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
leadership.  Senator  Kassebaum  at  this 
point  is  not  supporting  it  but  she  has 
been  great  in  the  education  matters 
generally.  I  appreciate  that.  Senator 
WOFFORD  has  been  absolutely  superb  in 
this  whole  field.  He  has  shown  leader- 
ship in  Pennsylvania  on  this,  and  I 
really  appreciate  his  interest.  Senators 
JEFFORDS  and  Hatfield  and  Duren- 
berger  all  are  cosponsors,  and  they 
have  been  superb. 

This  is  just  one  piece  of  the  edu- 
cation puzzle,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
pointed  out  a  number  of  things.  But 
this  is  part  of  it.  We  talk  about  higher 
education  and  that  is  clearly  part  of 
what  we  have  to  do.  This  is  higher  edu- 
cation spelled  a  little  differently.  This 
is  h-i-r-e,  hire  education,  where  you 
learn  as  you  work.  We  have  done  this 
in  some  schools. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  mentioned,  he 
visited  a  high  school  along  with  me  in 
Chicago  where  we  saw  a  program.  I  vis- 
ited a  suburban  Milwaukee  high  school 
where  they  had  a  program  in  a  graphics 
plant.  At  the  college  level.  North- 
eastern University  in  Massachusetts 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work.  Berea 
College  in  Kentucky  and  Blackburn 
College  in  Illinois  have  done  this.  We 
have  to  invest  in  our  young  people.  The 
countries  that  are  moving  ahead  are 
investing  in  education.  That  is  one  of 
the  clear  lessons  as  you  look  at  the 
whole  economic  picture. 

This  calls  for  partnerships  between 
schools,  between  educators,  between 
labor  unions,  everyone  working  to- 
gether. Educators  tell  me,  if  you  can 
get  a  student  interested  in  one  subject, 
that  person  will  stay  in  school.  We 
have  had  testimony  from  young  people 
about  how  they  had  a  chance  for  a  job 
and  all  of  a  sudden  those  courses  in 
math  or  English  made  so  much  more 
sense  to  them. 

This  does  not,  incidentally,  create  a 
new  Federal  program.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy mentioned  the  cooperation  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Education  on 
this.  They  are  determined  that  shall 
not  take  place,  and  there  is  coopera- 
tion. I  do  not  recall  ever  being  visited 
by  two  Cabinet  members  in  my  office 
at  the  same  time  on  any  subject.  Both 
of  them  came  in  on  this  subject. 

We  say  that  this  has  to  be  estab- 
lished from  the  ground  up,  building  on 
State  and  local  successes.  We  provide 
flexibility  in  this.  We  call  for  partner- 
ship between  business,  education  and 
labor.  This  is  not  another  track  for 
those  who  are  going  to  college,  but  it 
does  meet  the  needs  of  many  who  will 
not  go  to  college.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  those  who  go  to  high  school  are  not 
going  to  be  getting  bachelors  degrees, 
and  yet  we  invest  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  our  resources  in  the  25  per- 
cent. I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  not  invest  in  25  percent,  but  we 
also  have  to  be  thinking  about  the  75 
percent.  This  is  something  that  can  be 


available  for  all  young  people.  In  fact, 
some  who  are  going  on  to  college  now 
have  been  part  of  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  have  language  in  this  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  displacement  so 
we  are  not  going  to  move  a  high  school 
student  in  to  take  someone  else's  job. 

The  bill  establishes  four  types  of 
start-up  grants:  Development  grants 
for  all  States  to  plan  and  create  what 
is  here;  5-year  implementation  grants 
to  get  things  started;  direct  grants  can 
be  made  to  localities  that  are  ready  to 
move  right  away.  And  we  encourage — 
we  do  not  have  a  set  aside  specifically 
for  poverty  areas — but  we  encourage 
the  use  of  some  of  the  funds  in  the  pov- 
erty areas. 

The  three  things  that  the  program 
has  to  include  is  a  work-based  learning 
experience — it  cannot  just  be  some- 
thing where  you  are  not  learning — a 
school-based  component  so  we  mesh 
the  two,  and  a  connecting  activities 
component. 

Originally,  the  bill  required  that  we 
have  pay  for  work,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  both  the  labor  unions  and  the 
business  side  suggested  this  was  desir- 
able. We  worked  out.  with  Senator 
Thurmond,  an  amendment,  because 
there  has  been  some  resistance  to  this, 
where  paid  work  gets  a  priority. 

Real  candidly,  I  think  the  experience 
is  overwhelming  that  when  you  are 
paid,  both  the  student  and  the  em- 
ployer pay  more  attention  to  the  re- 
sponsibility. And  so  this  is  a  practical 
compromise  which  we  have  worked  out. 

We  have  also  worked  with  Senator 
Tom  Harkin,  who  has  shown  such  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  disabilities,  to 
make  sure  that  young  people  with  dis- 
abilities have  an  opportunity. 

I  cannot  remember  the  last  time  I 
had  a  bill  that  was  endorsed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manufac- 
turers Association,  the  labor  unions, 
the  Business  Round  Table,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Business.  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  the 
National  Education  Association,  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Education  Association. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  on  and 
on — National  Governors,  Urban 
League,  Wider  Opportunities  For 
Women,  Council  on  Competitiveness.  I 
am  usually  in  the  Chamber  supporting 
Senator  Kennedy  on  some  controver- 
sial measure  he  has.  I  seem  to  be  at- 
tracted like  flies  to  certain  things,  to 
controversial  things.  All  of  a  sudden,  I 
have  something  here  that  is  relatively 
noncontroversial.  It  is  a  pleasant  expe- 
rience for  a  change.  I  have  to  say. 

We  call  for  demonstration  projects. 
This,  frankly,  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  its  work 
force.  Secretary  Reich  has  said  very 
eloquently  if  you  are  prepared,  tech- 
nology is  your  friend.  If  you  are  not 
prepared,  technology  is  your  enemy. 
We  have  too  many  people  who  are  not 
prepared.  This  is  a  way  of  moving  us 
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forward.  This  is  again,  as  I  said,  one 
piece  of  the  puzzle.  There  are  no  quick 
fixes  in  the  area  of  education  any  more 
than  there  are  in  crime  or  any  other 
range  of  problems.  But  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  into  the  Record  an  op-ed 
piece  in  the  Washington  Post  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Circuit  City 
stores.  Let  me  just  read  one  paragraph 
from  that  op-ed  piece. 

Two  years  ago.  I  served  on  the  Commission 
on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce. 
The  Commission  concluded  that  without  an 
effective  system  for  moving  young  people 
from  school  to  work,  American  businesses' 
need  for  work-ready,  skilled  employees  soon 
would  far  surpass  the  number  available.  At 
the  time,  the  Commission  called  for  imme- 
diate action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7.  1993] 

Getting  From  School  to  Work 

(By  Alan  L.  Wurtzel) 

Half  of  U.S.  high  school  students  never  go 
to  college.  In  fact,  only  25  percent  of  our 
youngsters  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
These  figures  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

Yet.  unlike  most  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, we  Americans  don't  have  a  system  to 
prepare  the  majority  of  our  young  people  to 
move  from  high  school  into  skilled,  well-paid 
jobs  that  help  them  realize  their  potential. 
As  a  result,  high  school  dropouts  and  even 
high  school  graduates  tend  to  drift  from  one 
minimum-wage  job  to  the  next,  until— in 
their  mid-twenties— they  begin  to  acquire 
the  training  that  will  enable  them  eventu- 
ally to  settle  into  a  trade  or  vocation. 

In  Europe.  Japan  and  most  other  industri- 
alized countries,  students  start  right  in  high 
school  to  learn  skills  they  need  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  job  market.  They  work  hard  to 
qualify  for  prestigious  apprenticeship  oppor- 
tunities. They  study,  on  the  job  as  well  as  in 
school  settings,  the  theoretical  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  advance  in  their 
fields. 

In  short,  the  countries  with  which  we  com- 
pete for  export  markets  and  jobs  have  far 
better  organized  systems  for  moving  the 
non-university-bound  student  from  school  to 
productive  work,  without  the  years  of  unpro- 
ductive drift  that  so  many  American  young- 
sters experience. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  the  School- 
To-Work  Opportunities  Act  to  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  such  systems  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  act  would  establish  a  na- 
tional framework  within  which  local  part- 
nerships would  develop  school-to-work  pro- 
grams and  make  them  available  to  all  stu- 
dents. Such  programs  would  combine  class- 
room learning  with  real-world  work  experi- 
ence. They  would  train  students  in  general 
job-readiness  skills  as  well  as  in  industrial- 
specific  occupational  skills. 

The  benefit  to  young  people  is  clear,  and 
the  benefits  to  American  business  should  be 
no  less  obvious.  My  company  can  provide  an 
example.  Circuit  City  is  a  large  national 
company  that  seldom  hires  people  right  out 
of  high  school.  The  reason:  While  our  schools 
can  successfully  groom  students  for  college, 
they  do  not  adequately  prepare  them  for  the 
workplace. 

In  hiring  new  employees  for  our  stores, 
warehouses  and  offices.  Circuit  City  is  look- 


ing for  people  who  are  able  to  provide  very 
high  levels  of  customer  service,  who  are  hon- 
est and  who  have  a  positive,  enthusiastic, 
achievement-oriented  work  ethic.  We  also 
require  individuals  with  strong  math.  Eng- 
lish and  computer  skills. 

The  School -To- Work  Opportunities  Act 
would  help  high  schools  and  community  col- 
leges create  programs  in  cooperation  with 
business,  to  develop  the  academic  skills  and 
attitudes  toward  work  that  too  many  of  our 
youngsters  lack  today. 

The  act  would  establish,  through  a  set  of 
grants  and  waivers  of  certain  federal  require- 
ments, a  national  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school-to-work  systems  to  help 
youth  in  all  states  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  the  workplace.  States  and  commu- 
nities would  use  federal  funds  as  venture 
capital  to  spark  the  formation  of  school-to- 
work  programs,  dedicated  to  linking  the 
worlds  of  school  and  work.  Secondary  and 
post^secondary  education  institutions,  pri- 
vate and  public  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, government,  community  groups,  par- 
ents and  students  would  work  together  on 
the  programs. 

The  act  would  afford  states  and  localities 
substantial  discretion  in  establishing  and 
implementing  comprehensive.  statewide 
school-to-work  systems.  Business  partners 
would  have  a  significant  input. 

Age  and  experience  teach  us  that  life 
doesn't  present  iuelf  in  a  series  of  five  mul- 
tiple choices.  Our  schools  must  offer  young 
people  more  practical  knowledge.  Students 
must  learn  to  read  literature  and  technical 
manuals,  to  solve  algebra  problems  and  cus- 
tomer complaints,  to  operate  Bunsen  burners 
and  sophisticated  machinery.  A  comprehen- 
sive but  customized  system  for  smoothing 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  will  in- 
crease students'  chances  of  success  in  life 
and  industry's  pool  of  productive  workers. 

Two  years  ago  I  served  on  the  Commission 
on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce. 
The  commission  concluded  that  without  an 
effective  system  for  moving  young  people 
from  school  to  work.  American  businesses' 
need  for  work-ready,  skilled  employees  soon 
would  far  surpass  the  number  available.  At 
the  time  the  commission  called  for  imme- 
diate action. 

The  School-To-Work  Opportunities  Act  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  It  will  encourage 
states  and  communities  to  build  meaningful 
connections  between  the  now  too-seitarate 
worlds  of  school  and  work.  Just  as  schools 
need  to  change  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi- 
nesses that  are  competing  in  a  global  econ- 
omy, our  business  culture  also  needs  to 
change  to  create  incentives  for  students  to 
stay  in  school  and  make  smooth  and  produc- 
tive transitions  from  school  to  work.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  youth  and  of  our  businesses,  and 
ultimately  our  standard  of  living,  depends  on 
developing  and  utilizing  the  talents  of  our 
non-college-bound  young  people  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  we  have. 

Mr.  SIMON.  This  business  leader  says 
this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  is 
needed  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  concerns. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  commission,  as 
I  remember,  America's  Choice,  was  co- 
chaired  by  Senator  Brock,  a  former 
colleague,  a  Republican  Senator,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Committee,  and 
Ray  Marshall,   who  was  Secretary  of 
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Labor  under  President  Carter,  and  real- 
ly brought  together  a  remarkable 
group  of  both  businessmen  and  rep- 
resentatives In  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. As  I  remember  In  those  hearings 
that  we  held.  It  was  virtually  unani- 
mous in  terms  of  the  support  for  this 
kind  of  a  project. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  observation.  Not  only  was  it  a  re- 
markable group,  as  the  Senator  points 
out,  where  Senator  Brock  and  former 
Secretary  Marshall  were  involved,  it 
was  a  remarkable  report,  spelling  out 
where  we  have  to  go  as  a  nation.  I 
thought  it  was  a  great  contribution. 
One  of  the  things  they  called  for  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
who  has  been  for  years  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  work-related  and  education  is- 
sues, have  spoken  persuasively  about 
the  strong  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  school-to-work  legislation. 

I,  too,  care  a  great  deal  about  our 
young  people.  I  think  we  all  acknowl- 
edge today  the  Importance  of  being 
prepared  for  work,  particularly  for 
those  students  who  will  not  be  going  on 
to  a  4-year  higher  education  degree, 
and  we  need  to  enhance  the  stature  of 
the  professionalism  of  apprenticeship 
work.  But  I  would  just  like  for  a  few 
moments  to  speak  about  my  concerns 
about  this  initiative.  I  would  begin  by 
acknowledging  the  efforts  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  to  address  an 
issue  of  considerable  importance, 
which  is  preparing  our  young  people  to 
succeed  in  the  highly  skilled,  highly 
competitive  workplaces  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

I  do  Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
and  my  opposition  is  based  on  my  con- 
viction that  it  compounds  rather  than 
corrects  the  deficiencies  of  current 
Federal  job  training  efforts.  Just  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  already  have  154 
separate  job  training  programs  on  the 
books.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  will 
have  155.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  nearly  $25  billion  each  year  on 
these  154  job  training  programs,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Some  of  these  efforts  are  clearly 
worthwhile.  That  is  not  the  point. 
Overall,  however,  the  present  system 
simply  does  not  work  very  well.  We  do 
not  know  what  works  well  and  what 
does  not  and  where  we  could  better  co- 
ordinate and  mesh  these  efforts. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  a  prime  example  of  why  our  cur- 
rent Federal  job  training  efforts  are  so 


disjointed.  Each  time  Congress  identi- 
fies a  specific  group  in  need  of  training, 
in  this  case  high  school  students,  it 
creates  a  new  program  with  new  re- 
quirements and,  of  course,  new  funds. 
Creating  new  programs  because  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  old  ones  is  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion in  Congress.  Yielding  yet  again  to 
this  temptation  is  simply  not  the  an- 
swer. 

We  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
We  should  not  be  debating  whether  we 
need  more  programs  but  whether  we 
need  fewer,  and  how  to  make  those 
that  we  have  work  more  efficiently.  I 
have  high  regard  for  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary Reich,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  Secretary  Riley,  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  are  working  closely  to- 
gether. We  have  long  believed  that  this 
was  an  important  combination,  and  the 
two  of  them  are  intent  on  seeing  that 
it  can  work  to  a  greater  degree  than 
has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

But  the  school-to-work  bill  claims  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  establishing  a 
comprehensive  system.  I  share  the  goal 
of  creating  a  better  integrated  system 
to  improve  the  transition  from  school 
to  work.  I  do  not  share  the  view  that 
this  bill  will  necessarily  accomplish 
that  goal.  The  place  to  start  is  with  ex- 
isting programs.  Congress  has  already 
enacted  a  program  aimed  at  the  school- 
to-work  transition.  The  Tech-Prep  Pro- 
gram, for  example,  was  created  for  this 
very  purpose.  For  years,  vocational 
education,  through  programs  like 
Tech-Prep,  youth  apprenticeships,  and 
career  academies  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  preparing  students  for  the 
working  world. 

I  am  pleased  we  are  now  refocuslng 
our  attention  on  this  very  important 
effort.  Vocational  education  for  far  too 
long  was  kind  of  regarded  as  an  outcast 
which  you  were  involved  in  if  you  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  else. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  right  thing, 
and  that  is  fixing  a  patchwork  of  job 
training  systems  in  desperate  need  of 
reform.  This  is  why  I  chose  to  vote 
against  S.  1361.  It  is  going  to  pass.  It 
will  pass  with  significant  support.  But 
I  argue  that  this  is  a  new  program,  and 
supporters  of  it  will  say  that  it  is  not. 
Yet,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
new  one.  It  has  an  8-year  authoriza- 
tion. Eight  years  is  a  long  time  for  an 
authorization.  It  has  a  separate  pool  of 
funds;  $300  million  for  the  first  year, 
and  then  such  sums  as  necessary,  and 
separate  strings  of  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  sup- 
posed to  be  used  as  "glue  money"  to 
bring  existing  programs  into  one  sys- 
tem. If  that  is  the  case,  I  simply  can- 
not understand  why  it  should  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  integrate 
existing  programs.  If  anything,  consoli- 
dating programs  should  save  money. 

Where  precisely  is  this  money  going? 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  will  not  be  going 


directly  to  schools  or  to  businesses 
that  participate,  or  even  to  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Rather,  according  to 
the  bill.  Federal  funds  will  be  used  "as 
venture  capital  to  underwrite  the  ini- 
tial costs  of  planning  and  establishing 
a  statewide  school-to-work  opportuni- 
ties systems." 

Just  as  an  example — and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  listed 
some  of  these — there  will  be  State  de- 
velopment grants,  and  then  there  will 
be  State  implementation  grants  pro- 
viding funds  both  for  development  and 
implementation.  Then  there  will  be 
Federal  implementation  grants  to  part- 
nerships. Federal  implementation 
grants,  and  opportunities  program 
grants  in  high  poverty  areas,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President.  Kansas  already  has— 
and  I  am  sure  many  other  States,  in- 
cluding niinois  and  Massachusetts — 
businesses  that  are  already  working  to 
a  great  degree  with  the  school  districts 
to  provide  a  business-education  part- 
nership. They  have  not  needed  Federal 
money  to  be  involved  in  that  partner- 
ship. They  have  been  doing  it  on  their 
own,  recognizing  the  importance  both 
to  the  business  community,  particu- 
larly, and  to  educators  as  well.  They 
have  been  setting  up  partnerships  that 
truly  work  and  are  well  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  that  particular  school  district 
and  community  and  city  and/or  State. 

I  think  that  this  bill  translates  into 
layers  of  planning  and  development 
grants  to  bureaucracies  and  entities 
created  by  this  bill.  It  is  not  clear  how 
much  money  will  actually  trickle  down 
to  the  students  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  specific  requirements  con- 
tained in  S.  1361  will  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  yet  another  Federal  job-train- 
ing program,  alongside  154  others.  The 
strings  attached  to  the  Federal  funds 
will,  in  my  view,  prevent  any  meaning- 
ful Integration  of  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, to  be  eligible  for  funding,  all  stu- 
dents must  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the 
mandatory  paid-work  experience.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  there  are  going  to 
be  some  efforts  made  to  address  this 
concern.  I  think  it  still  will  not  be 
enough  to  provide  options  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  program  to  choose  wheth- 
er they  want  the  paid-work  experience 
or  not. 

Under  the  Tech-Prep  Program  this  is 
an  option,  and  many  choose  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  effort  without  having  to 
meet  the  minimum  wage  requirement. 

But  as  currently  drafted,  the  paid- 
work  provision  will  prevent  existing 
programs  which  have  no  such  require- 
ment from  integrrating  into  the  school 
work  system.  Across  the  country, 
schools  and  employers  are  already  de- 
signing their  own  approaches,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Innovative  programs 
that  provide  students  with  valuable 
work  experience  through  a  variety  of 
means  other  than  a  paid-work  experi- 
ence will  be  excluded. 
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The  State  of  California,  for  example, 
has  engaged  employers  as  partners  in 
instruction  for  many  years  through  an 
educational  consortium  known  as  re- 
gional occupational  programs.  Employ- 
ers provide  onsite  employment  train- 
ing, curriculum  development  and  job 
placement  all  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

Programs  like  these  will  be  excluded, 
as  I  understand  it,  from  becoming  part 
of  the  statewide  school-to-work  system 
envisioned  by  the  bill  because  they  do 
not  pay  students. 

I  would  argue,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
more  fragmentation,  not  integration. 
More  importantly,  the  paid-work  re- 
quirement will  limit  the  ability  of 
businesses  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram even  though  these  businesses  are 
expected  to  foot  the  bill.  Many  employ- 
ers, particularly  small  businesses,  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  offer  students  paid 
work  and  will  be  excluded  from  being  a 
part  of  the  local  school-to-work  sys- 
tem. 

The  greatest  source  of  jobs  for  young 
people,  small  businesses,  will  remain 
outside  the  School-to-Work  Program. 
The  irony  is  that  while  businesses 
must  provide  paid-work  exi)erience, 
mentoring  and  instruction  to  students, 
they  are  given  very  little  opportunity 
to  have  a  say  in  how  the  program  is 
fashioned. 

Without  the  active  participation  of 
the  business  community,  S.  1361  will  be 
of  little  value  in  placing  students  into 
jobs.  After  all,  business  will  be  provid- 
ing the  jobs  for  which  we  are  training 
our  students.  Yes,  I  am  aware  that  this 
legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  has  been 
supported  by  business  groups.  I  have 
heard  some  concerns,  however,  ex- 
pressed by  those  businesses  in  my 
State  who  wonder  why,  when  they  are 
already  participants  in  an  educational 
partnership,  do  we  then  need  to  have 
this  additional  legislation. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  rather  than 
creating  an  overall  framework  under 
which  existing  programs  could  be  con- 
solidated, the  bill  creates  yet  another 
stand-alone  program.  While  the  bill 
says  the  right  things  in  terms  of  en- 
couraging coordination  of  programs,  it 
falls  far  short  of  achieving  real  reform. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  as- 
sessment of  the  National  Governors' 
Association  expressed  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  President: 

New  waiver  authority  is  helpful  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  as  a  nation  we  will  move 
very  slowly  toward  the  goal  of  integrated 
workforce  development  systems  if  each  state 
must  apply  separately  to  each  different  fed- 
eral department  for  permission  to  integrate 
programs. 

I  believe  we  should  go  further  and  be 
bolder  and  rethink  the  entire  system. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  unrealistic  notion.  But 
I  believe  we  should  consider  wiping  the 
slate  clean  and  not  create  any  more 
new  job-related  programs  until  we  are 
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certain  how  we  can  combine  them  and 
make  them  an  effective  and  account- 
able system. 

This  is  what  will  benefit  our  young 
people  far  more  than  anything  else.  I 
know  that  this  is  the  goal  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Secretary  Reich  said  just  last  week 
at  a  Department  of  Labor  conference  in 
which  both  the  Secretary  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  spoke: 

Where  a  program  works  and  meets  a  real 
need,  we  will  make  it  happen.  Where  a  pro- 
gram does  not.  we  will  eliminate  it.  And 
where  it  is  broken,  we  will  fix  it.  Build  on 
what  is  working.  Get  rid  of  what  is  not. 

I  think  we  all  agree  about  that.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  just  add 
something  else  on  top  of  what  we  al- 
ready have.  We  must  be  willing  to  look 
at  things  in  a  new  light.  We  must  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  determine  what 
works  and  discard  what  does  not.  Until 
then,  we  will  simply  continue  to  dupli- 
cate our  efforts  and  waste  our  limited 
educational  resources. 

Establishing  this  new  program  will 
only,  I  argue,  serve  to  complicate  the 
real  job  before  us — and  that  is  produc- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  consolidated 
system  that  works  for  everyone. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  are  running  into  a  time  situa- 
tion, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  submit  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  make  a  brief 
response,  and  then  Senator  Simon  will 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  ask  consent 
that  the  time  that  we  talk  be  charged 
to  the  discussion  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  regular  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1424 

(Purpose:  To  allow  States  to  combine  certain 
Federal  funds  to  develop) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1424. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  after  section  504  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  504A.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY 
STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— 


(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act 
with  State  school-to-work  transition  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  other  programs;  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Combination  of  Funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  State  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  title  II  may  carry  out  activities 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  a  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
with  funds  obtained  by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available 
from  among  programs  under— 

(i)  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  section 
502(b); 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  etseq.). 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.- a  State  may  use  the 
Federal  funds  combined  under  subsection  (a) 
under  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  matters 
specified  in  section  502(c).  and  section  503(c). 
that  relate  to  the  program  through  which 
the  funds  described  in  section  (a)(2)(B)  were 
made  available,  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(c)  ADomoNAL  Information  in  appuca- 
TiON.— A  State  seeking  to  combine  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  under  title  11— 

(Da  description  of  the  funds  the  State  pro- 
poses to  combine  under  the  requirements  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  funds; 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  par- 
ticipants in  school-to-work  activities;  and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretair- 
ies  may  require. 

In  section  510  in  the  section  heading,  strike 
"SEC.  510."  and  insert  "SEC.  511.". 

In  section  509  in  the  section  heading,  strike 
"SEC.  509."  and  insert  "SEC.  510.". 

In  section  508  in  the  section  heading,  strike 
"SEC.  608."  and  insert  "SEC.  509.". 

In  section  507  in  the  section  heading,  strike 
"SEC.  507."  and  insert  "SEC.  508.". 

In  section  506  in  the  section  heading,  strike 
"SEC.  506."  and  insert  "SEC.  507.". 

In  section  505,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  505,"  and  insert  "SEC.  506.". 

In  section  505A.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  504A."  and  insert  "SEC.  505.". 

In  section  303(a)(1).  strike  "507(b)"  and  in- 
sert ••508(b)". 

In  section  401(a).  strike  ••507(c)"  and  insert 
••508(c)". 

In  section  401(b),  strike  ••507(c)"  and  Insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  402(a),  strike  '•507(c)"  and  Insert 
••508(c)". 

In  section  402(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
••508(c)". 

In  section  402(d).  strike  "507(c)"  and  Insert 
••508(c)". 

In  section  403(b),  strike  •'507(c)"  and  Insert 
••508(c)". 

In  section  403(c),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  provide  the  States 
with  greater  flexibility  to  combine 
Federal  programs  into  one  school-to- 
work  system.  It  addresses  the  concerns 
I  raised  in  my  opening  remarks  about 
the  flexibility  that  the  Governors 
would  like  to  have.  It  gives  the  States 
the  option  of  integrating  existing  Fed- 
eral School-to-Work  Programs  without 
having  to  apply  for  separate  waivers 
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from  each  and  every  one  of  the  sepa- 
rate rules  and  laws  governing  those 
programs. 

A  similar  amendment  was  included  in 
the  substitute  that  was  submitted  by 
the  chairman,  but  only  related  to  a 
small  portion  of  funds  in  the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  cover  all  of  the 
funds  that  are  authorized.  One  of  the 
goals  of  the  School-To-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act  is  to  bring  together  existing 
programs  for  young  people  into  one 
comprehensive  statewide  system.  I 
think  this  is  a  laudable  goal.  I  believe 
this  amendment  would  go  even  further 
than  the  committee  substitute  that  we 
are  considering  in  making  that  flexibil- 
ity available  to  all  initiatives. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  for  focusing  attention 
on  a  direction  that  I  think  all  of  us  on 
the  committee,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration, are  attempting  to  go; 
that  is,  in  terms  of  the  restructuring  of 
the  various  training  programs. 

As  the  Senator  understands,  we  were 
the  ones  that  initiated  that  GAO  study 
because  of  the  concern  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  various  programs  that  had 
taken  place  and  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  the  kind  of  over- 
view and  oversight  of  the  effectiveness 
of  those  programs  that  we  desired,  and 
which  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
have  spoken  to.  I  welcome  the  fact  that 
she  referenced  the  strong  commitment 
of  both  Secretary  Reich  and  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  meeting  last  week  on  dis- 
located workers,  about  the  importance 
of  that  particular  consolidation.  We 
are  strongly  committed  to  that  out- 
come for  the  reasons  that  I  will  iden- 
tify shortly.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
know  the  commitment  of  the  adminis- 
tration find  that  already  the  adminis- 
tration, in  its  new  budget,  is  making 
recommendations  for  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  existing  programs  and 
some  enhancement  of  those  programs 
that  effectively  have  been  found  to  be 
of  value. 

So  that  process  is  moving  ahead.  I 
know  and  respect  her  position  that  we 
ought  to  hold  back  now  until  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  the  totality  of  var- 
ious training  programs.  We  have  some 
difference  in  that  area.  The  facts  re- 
main that  any  of  the  young  or  old  peo- 
ple in  our  society  today  that  take  a 
training  program  really  do  not  know 
about  what  skills  they  are  obtaining. 
And  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
with  the  skills  standards  and  in  the 
Goals  2000,  as  well  as  building  on  that 
program,  is  to  make  sure  that  when  a 
person  is  able  to  take  that  training 
program  and  when  they  are  able  to 
complete  it,  they  achieve  some  form  of 
certification  which  is  portable,  which 
means  they  may  be  able  to  move  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  or  San  Fran- 


cisco to  Springfield  and  have  portable 
creditable  skills,  which  virtually  do 
not  exist  today  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  evaluation  of  various  job  train- 
ing programs.  That  is  an  essential  as- 
pect for  any  effective  training  pro- 
grram. 

Second,  one  of  the  important  reasons 
that  the  business  community  sup- 
ported it  is  because  then  the  business 
conununity  knows  when  they  have  an 
individual  that  has  certification,  they 
know  that  individual  has  certain  skills 
that  can  be  utilized  by  that  employer. 
That  is  very  important  to  them.  In  too 
many  instances  today,  they  do  not 
know  whether  that  individual  has  gone 
through  an  effective  kind  of  training 
program  or  not. 

Third,  the  taxpayers  will  know 
whether  their  investment,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  keep  people  in  the  job  mar- 
ket, rather  than  paying  for  the  support 
programs  and  the  safety  net,  are  effec- 
tive, and  whether  that  whole  range  of 
different  training  programs  are  effec- 
tive, and  they  are  actually  training  in- 
dividuals to  have  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive life  and  will  be  able,  through  that 
kind  of  training,  to  expand  and 
strengthen  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  modest 
program.  But  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  see — if  this  approach  is  ef- 
fective and  works,  clearly  it  will  be  a 
path  to  be  followed  as  we  reshape  the 
other  training  programs,  which  I  know 
the  administration  would  want. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that 
this  is  a  serious  attempt  to  try  and 
take  those  elements  of  training  pro- 
grams which  have  been  effective,  both 
in  terms  of  our  own  experience  here  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  that 
have  been  effective  in  other  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  that  have  been 
working  in  these  areas  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  to  try  and  put  them 
into  effect.  I  think  what  all  of  us  un- 
derstand is  the  change  in  the  condition 
of  our  economy.  Fifty  years  ago.  if  you 
were  a  ship  fitter  in  Quincy,  MA,  so 
was  your  father  and  your  grandfather. 
Your  daughter  or  mother  never 
worked.  Now  if  you  enter  the  job  mar- 
ket, you  are  going  to  have  eight  dif- 
ferent jobs  over  the  course  of  your  life- 
time. That  is  entirely  different.  The 
training  programs  that  were  developed 
over  a  30-  or  40-year  period  targeted  the 
various  kinds  of  groups.  That  has  to  be 
altered  and  changed  into  a  holistic 
kind  of  approach,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  that. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  will  be  a  core  step  in  terms  of 
moving  us  more  effectively  into  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  so  many  of  those 
young  people  a  chance  in  our  society. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  you  graduated 
from  high  school,  you  could  have  a 
very  useful,  constructive,  productive 
life,  and  do  very  well  in  terms  of  your 
income  and  in  terms  of  looking  out 
after  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  our  chil- 


dren. Now  in  the  last  10.  12  years,  your 
real  income  has  declined  in  many  com- 
munities— in  my  State  by  20  percent  or 
more;  nationwide,  about  13,  14,  15  per- 
cent. Those  are  the  realities. 

It  is  a  changed  work  force  and  a 
changed  world  economy,  and  the  fact 
remains,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  pointed  out,  without  these  kinds  of 
skills,  we  are  really  disadvantaging  our 
young  people  in  a  very  important  way. 
Education  used  to  be  a  luxury.  Now  it 
is  a  necessity.  These  training  programs 
are  absolutely  essential  in  terms  of  the 
young  people  in  this  country  and  older 
people,  as  well.  I  hope  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  this  approach,  with  all 
due  respect,  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  there  is  no  time  limit  on  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President.  Let  me  respond  briefly 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts used  the  right  term.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  reshape  things.  It  is  easy  to 
get  the  proliferation  of  programs,  and 
we  have  all  been  guilty.  When  we  talk 
about  154.  however,  which  GAO  has 
reached,  that  includes  Pell  grants, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  would  not  consider  part 
of  this  specific  kind  of  thing. 

But  my  creative  staff,  in  digging  out 
programs,  found  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  cosponsoring  legislation  for 
the  police  corps  program  to  create  a 
new  career  program  there,  and  one  for 
EPA.  and  I  am  sure  your  creative  staff 
can  find  where  I  am  doing  something 
along  the  same  lines.  It  becomes  easy. 
That  is  why  the  point  the  Senator 
makes  that  we  have  to  be  careful  about 
creating  new  programs  is  so  valid. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  creating  any 
new  Federal  entity  here.  We  are  limit- 
ing administrative  costs  to  15  percent. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  money,  the 
first  year,  has  to  go  to  these  partner- 
ships. Seventy-five  percent  has  to  go  to 
these  partnerships  the  second  year. 

We  have  this  GAO  report  that  was 
sent  on  January  28  to  look  at  this  pro- 
liferation. We  are  going  to  have  a  hear- 
ing next  month  on  this  whole  question 
of  proliferation. 

I  would  just  add  one  other  small  ex- 
periment, because  my  thinking  is  the 
same  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
this.  There  is  a  small  experiment  that 
is  taking  place.  I  have  an  amendment 
on  a  bill  dealing  with  Indian  reserva- 
tions that  permits  a  waiver  on  all  In- 
dian reservations  starting  last  October 
1  where,  despite  all  other  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, they  can  waive  everything 
and  consolidate  all  programs  on  the  In- 
dian reservations. 


It  is  a  demonstration  project,  if  you 
will.  It  is,  at  least  at  this  point,  caus- 
ing some  discussion  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  maybe  we  can  learn  some- 
thing there  in  addition  to  being  able  to 
do  a  more  effective  job  there. 

But  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  makes  is  a  valid  point.  I  do  not 
think  it  applies  with  validity  to  this 
legislation,  and  it  will  not  surprise  her 
that  I  disagree  with  the  validity  of 
that  as  applied  to  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  just  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois a  couple  of  questions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  All  three  of  us 
have  been  saying  similar  things  about 
the  need  to  integrate  programs  and  the 
importance  of  these  efforts,  of  course, 
to  our  youth  today.  They  will  have  to 
be  far  better  prepared  in  many  ways 
than  in  the  past  before  entering  the 
work  force. 

But  I  say  again  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  really  do  something  a  bit  dif- 
ferent. We  just  did  Tech-Prep,  and  I 
was  very  supportive  of  that,  on  the 
Carl  Perkins  reauthorization  2  years 
ago.  This  is  the  same  type  of  initiative. 
There  is  really  no  difference  between 
the  Tech-Prep  program  and  this. 

So,  again,  while  I  think  we  all  have 
the  same  goals,  the  tune  is  a  little  bit 
different.  I  am  just  saying  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity — seize  the 
moment — and  not  add  another  job 
training  program  to  the  list.  Because 
this  is  a  new  program;  it  is  a  new  au- 
thorization, and  it  is  a  new  appro- 
priated account.  As  long  as  we  are 
speaking  on  my  amendment  and.  I  as- 
sume, because  of  the  Senator's  efforts 
to  provide  waivers  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions, would  the  Senator  then  be  sup- 
portive of  my  amendment  that  would 
grant  a  full  waiver  to  the  States  on  the 
school-to-work  bill? 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  answer  is  I  may  be. 
We  are  checking  out  the  Senator's 
amendment  with  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education  to  get  their  reac- 
tion. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  reaxi  the 
amendment  yet.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  has  or 
not.  But  the  answer  is  we  may  be  sup- 
porting it.  We  want  to  look  at  it. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  makes  about  Tech-Prep,  there 
is  no  question  there  are  a  number  of 
programs  where  there  can  be  some 
overlapping,  and  that  is  why  we  do 
have  to  reshape.  While  there  is  some 
overlapping,  this  is  a  different  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  one  that  I  think  really 
needs  to  be  encouraged. 

This  is  one  where,  for  once,  we  have 
business,  labor,  everyone  aboard  saying 
this  is  the  direction  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go.  I  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  do  not  want  to  see  us  muff 
that  opportunity. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  just  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  to  clar- 
ify floor  procedure  on  our  time  for 
those  who  may  be  wondering.  We  are 
offering  amendments  now  and  we  can 
offer  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  I  have  some  other  amendments. 
Should  we  continue  offering  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  yes. 
and  we  will  accommodate  whatever  the 
desire  of  the  Members  is  so  that  we  can 
ask  consent  to  set  those  aside  and  pre- 
serve the  options. 

The  amendments  will  be  required  to 
be  put  in  by  6  o'clock  this  evening,  but 
we  want  to  indicate  the  amendments 
will  be  stacked  until  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  amendments 
will  be  stacked  until  tomorrow  some- 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tomorrow  afternoon. 
So  we  will  proceed  in  that  way.  So  for 
any  Members  who  want  it,  the  man- 
agers will  ask  consent  to  temporarily 
set  aside  what  is  existing  so  they  can 
offer  amendments.  In  the  agreement 
there  have  been  a  number  that  have 
been  identified.  It  is  certainly  our  in- 
tention to  ensure  that  the  rights  of 
Senators  are  protected  along  that  line. 

Let  me,  if  I  could,  Mr.  President, 
mention  that  Tech-Prep — and  I  yield 
myself  time  on  the  amendment — has 
been  a  great  success.  We  are  very 
strong  in  support  of  it.  That  is  one  type 
of  a  program  that  effectively  is  2  years 
in  high  school  and  then  2  years  after 
high  school.  That  is  a  particular  mode 
and  model  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  a  number  of  areas,  and  we  are 
very  strong  supporters  of  it.  A  number 
of  the  Members  that  were  supporters 
here  were  actually  innovators  of  it. 
That  demonstrates  the  direction  we 
can  go. 

There  are  other  models  as  well  that 
have  been  illustrated  offering  opportu- 
nities. This  is  an  area  in  which,  by  fol- 
lowing both  the  academic  achievement 
and  developing  the  core  curriculum  and 
tying  that  in.  in  most  cases,  to  commu- 
nity colleges  and  with  their  coopera- 
tion, that  has  been  successful. 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
is  the  only  model.  What  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  is  that  is  just  the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  And  what  we  want  to  try  to  do  is 
expand  those  concepts  and  encourage 
the  various  elements  here — the  busi- 
ness conrmi unity,  the  training  pro- 
grams, people — to  move  ahead. 

We  have  a  handful  of  programs  that 
have  been  innovative  and  creative.  I 
know  in  my  own  State,  which  I  will 
discuss  as  well,  which  I  think  are  not 
the  Tech-Prep  but  are  other  similar 
kinds  of  programs  that  are  helping 
youths  open  opportunities  for  students, 
we  have  a  protect  health  care  program 
that  has  150  students  working  in  seven 
atrea  hospitals.  That  is  working.  That 
is  150  students.  You  know  we  are  losing 


400.000  students  every  year  out  of  high 
schools.  This  program  works  to  try  to 
pick  up  many  of  those  students  who 
have  been  left  out  and  left  behind,  too, 
developing  programs  for  those  individ- 
uals. 

And  we  are  hopeful  that,  as  well,  if 
we  are  tying  that  into  the  President's 
program  in  terms  of  service  programs, 
national  service  programs,  to  take 
those  numbers  of  individuals  who  drop 
out^-and  many  end  up  in  gangs  and 
many  end  up  in  violence — to  offer  some 
additional  kind  of  paths  to  these  indi- 
viduals to  involve  themselves  in  pro- 
grams. 

So.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that.  If 
we  are  able  with  this  legislation  to 
begin  to  move  us  down  this  road,  it  of- 
fers opportunities. 

Second,  let  me  just  say  that  the  8- 
year  authorization  is  enormously  im- 
portant. If  there  is  one  thing  we  have 
learned  in  terms  of  education,  encour- 
aging academic  and  training  reform,  it 
is  to  have  a  degree  of  predictability 
and  certainty  in  the  support  of  these 
programs  so  they  are  not  on  one  year 
and  turned  off  the  next,  on  for  a  few 
months  and  then  canceled. 

We  have  tough  accountability  in 
these  programs,  so  if  they  do  get  start- 
ed and  they  are  working  and  for  some 
reason  they  are  not  measuring  up.  they 
can  be  terminated.  That  is  very  ex- 
plicit in  this  legislation. 

But  what  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
give  that  kind  of  encouragement  so 
there  will  be  a  program  that  is  devel- 
oped by  business,  by  training  pro- 
grams, by  labor,  by  the  community  to 
serve  important  kinds  of  needs  in 
terms  of  bringing  skills  and  skill 
standards  to  those  individuals,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
time  so  we  can  get  that  careful  evalua- 
tion. That  is  enormously  important. 
We  have  tried  to  build  that  concept  as 
well  in  terms  of  the  Goals  2000,  and 
that  has  been  virtually  uniformly  rec- 
ommended by  those  who  know  success- 
ful programs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  maybe  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  back  and 
revisit  this  subject  matter.  But  I  will 
include  in  the  Record  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  seen  and  have  been 
successful.  And  people  can  say,  if  they 
are  going  on.  why  do  we  have  to  do 
anything  else?  The  problem  is  they  are 
only  reaching  a  very,  very  small  num- 
ber of  young  people,  and  what  we  are 
very  hopeful  in  doing  is  sensitizing 
schools  all  over  this  country  and  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country  in  training 
programs  to  bring  this  concept  into 
fulfillment  as  a  matter  of  broad  na- 
tional policy.  That  is  why  we  think 
this  legislation  makes  some  sense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  just  underscore 
the  points  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts made  that  I  did  not  make  in  my 
opening  remarks. 
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This  bill  affects  dropouts,  and  we 
have  to  reach  these  young  people  one 
way  or  another. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  series  of 
witnesses,  young  people  who  came  in 
and  testified.  One  young  man  from  the 
Boston  area,  who  had  been  a  gang 
member  and  was  brought  back  in 
through  this  kind  of  an  opportunity 
and  is  planning  on  going  to  college, 
said  he  wanted  to  become  a  lawyer. 

I  asked  him  what  percentage  of  the 
gang  members  in  the  gang  that  he  be- 
longed to  would,  if  they  had  this  kind 
of  an  opportunity,  drop  their  member- 
ship in  the  gang  and  come  back  to 
school  and  seize  an  opportunity?  And 
he  said,  "I  think  half  of  them  would." 

Now  that  is  just  one  young  man  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  gang.  But 
this  is  a  program  that  can  reach  drop- 
outs and  really  can  be  a  constructive 
force  in  our  society.  I  hope  we  move 
ahead  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  expres- 
sion w£is  from  those  young  people  who 
were  attending  the  course  at  a  high 
school  in  Chicago.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois asked  those  young  people  what 
they  were  doing  prior  to  the  time  they 
were  involved  in  this  program.  Their 
answers  were:  You  would  not  want  to 
know  what  we  had  been  doing.  A  num- 
ber of  them  talked  about  how  they 
were  not  attending  school. 

As  the  Senator  understands,  the  at- 
tentiveness  and  interest  and  sense  of 
pride  and  sense  of  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment that  radiated  out  of  that 
classroom  in  a  very  tough  area  of  the 
city,  and  the  sense  of  pride  as  well  of 
those  business  leaders  in  terms  of  their 
involvement  in  that  community,  was 
inspiring. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  If  I  may  just  add,  not  only 
the  sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness, but  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  very 
practical  way  for  us  to  get  the  employ- 
ees we  need,  so  that  business  benefits 
as  well  as  those  students  benefit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  they  men- 
tioned is  that  these  students  are  in 
that  community  and  live  in  that  com- 
munity in  the  proximity  of  the  plant, 
and  how  they  were  wanting  to  have 
people  that  lived  in  that  proximity  be- 
cause they  wanted  also  to  have  some 
impact  in  that  community. 

We  lose  track  of  some  of  these  other 
tangential,  positive  ripples  that,  hope- 
fully, can  take  place  in  this  kind  of  an 
endeavor.  And  it  was  certainly  evident 
at  that  time. 

Well,  we  may  come  back  and  discuss 
these  matters. 

I  understand  the  Senator  has  another 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
current  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  flrom  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1425 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  fiscal  years  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1425. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  507(a),  strike  "V"  and  Insert  "2". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
is  a  simple  one.  It  changes  the  author- 
ization of  this  bill  from  8  years  to  3 
years. 

Senator  Kennedy  just  addressed  this 
very  issue  a  few  moments  ago  by  say- 
ing why  an  8-year  authorization  is  im- 
portant. It  allows  time  to  develop  the 
program,  to  develop  some  continuity  in 
the  program  and  to  be  better  able  to 
weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  what 
is  being  done. 

I  would  argue  that  making  this 
change  from  8  years  to  3  years  is  a  crit- 
ical one  if  we  are  truly  serious  about 
integrating  programs  and  reforming 
the  system.  Seldom  do  we  give  an  8- 
year  authorization.  That  is  a  long  au- 
thorization. 

While  I  can  understand  some  of  the 
merits  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  I  really  believe 
that  it  will  not  allow  us  to  be  able  to 
give  the  attention  that  we  need  to  give 
to  the  integration  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  have  an  8-year  authorization 
out  there,  we  are  not  going  to  be  forced 
to  really  review  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  program  for  a  full  8  years,  when 
the  program  is  scheduled  to  end. 

We  may  say  that  we  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  provide  some  insight  into  this, 
but  we  seldom  do.  That  has  been  my 
concern.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  pro- 
gram that  Congress  has  authorized  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  interest. 

Lack  of  oversight  has  continued  to  be 
a  perennial  problem  when  it  comes  to 
any  program,  and  job  training  pro- 
grams in  particular.  Rarely  do  we  take 
the  time  to  look  back  at  programs  we 
have  enacted  to  determine  if  they  are 
working  as  we  intended. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
changing  the  authorization  to  3  years 
is  an  important  part  of  this  initiative 
that  will  force  us  to  be  far  more  vigi- 
lant in  giving  oversight  to  this  initia- 
tive. 
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I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
mentioned  before,  in  terms  of  trying  to 
encourage  these  different  departures 
and  new  directions  in  stability  and  cer- 
tainty in  terms  of  the  integrity  of  the 
program,  obviously  there  will  be  a  re- 
view of  these  programs.  But,  I  would 
say,  by  and  large,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
programs  say  unless  you  have  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  unless  we  know  this 
program,  if  we  do  it  right,  whether  it  is 
8  years  or  5  years,  has  a  defined  period 
of  time,  then  the  chances  of  its  suc- 
cesses are  marginal. 

Second,  you  have  the  annual  appro- 
priations that  review  these  programs 
year  in  and  year  out. 

I  think,  third,  we  have  seen,  both  in 
terms  of  the  work  that  our  committee 
is  going  to  be  doing  in  the  area  of  dis- 
located programs  and  other  programs, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  working  closely 
on  these  programs.  And,  quite  frankly, 
we  do,  in  some  areas  of  public  policy, 
not  even  have  annual  periods  of  time. 
We  authorize  virtually  without  limita- 
tion in  terms  of  years. 

It  is  reasonable.  We  want  account- 
ability and  review.  But  we  want  to  bal- 
ance that  against  a  period  of  certainty 
and  stability. 

I  think  the  recommendations  for  the 
time  were  put  in  that  kind  of  context. 
Given  the  ability  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  review  these  annually  in 
terms  of  the  appropriations — and  I 
think  there  are  very  scarce  resources 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs  that  this  will  be 
funded  by,  there  will  be  a  very  high,  in- 
tense review,  I  think,  as  there  is  cur- 
rently on  all  domestic  discretionary 
programs.  I  think  we  ought  to  at  least 
give  this  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
not  hamstring  it  right  from  the  begin- 
ning. So  we  would  resist  this. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
completely  with  what  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  has  to  stay. 

Under  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  this  would  be  a  3-year  au- 
thorization. And  it  really,  you  know, 
takes  a  little  while  to  get  a  program  up 
and  going.  Secretary  Riley  and  Sec- 
retary Reich  are  eager  on  this,  so  I 
think  this  one  is  going  to  move  fairly 
quickly. 

If  this  were  a  cutting  back  from  8 
years  to  6  years,  something  like  that,  I 
think  that  could  be  considered.  And  I 
have  spoken  to  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts about  that.  But  a  3-year  au- 
thorization, I  do  not  think  is  realistic. 

I  would  be  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  at  any  point  she  wants  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  see  how  the  thing  is 
going.  Let  us  review  it.  It  does  not 
need    just    to    be    the    Appropriations 
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Conrunittee  that  takes  a  look  at  this. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  have  more  than 
a  3-year  authorization. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  regular  order,  time  is 
not  charged. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  speaking  on  the  bill  or  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  speaking  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  under  a  time  limit,  the 
Chair  would  notify  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  on  the  bill.  One  would  need 
to  yield  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  may  speak 
for  5  minutes  on  the  bill  and  5  minutes 
on  one  of  the  Kassebaum  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  undersUnd  I 
have  been  yielded  time  for  that  purpose 
as  well.  I  hope  I  did  this  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  clarifying  the  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  strong  support  to  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  I 
became  the  lead  Republican  cosponsor 
of  the  School-to-Work  Act  because  the 
bill  is  consistent,  in  my  view,  with  so 
many  basic  Republican  principles  like 
bottom-up  program  development, 
strong  community  involvement,  pro- 
gram consolidation,  and  a  limited  role 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
ality is  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  provides  seed  money,  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  communities 
in  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  lo- 
cally developed,  locally  operated,  lo- 
cally administered  school-to-work 
transition  programs.  And  as  I  get  into 
my  statement.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  "local"  and  "community,"  in 
terms  of  my  own  community. 

It  builds  on  existing  programs  and  it 
removes  existing  barriers  that  States 
and  employers  now  face  in  making  al- 
ternative ways  of  learning  job  skills  a 
real  option. 

The  programs  supported  by  the  legis- 
lation will  help  bring  together  employ- 
ers, educators,  government,  labor,  ev- 
eryone— I  will,  again,  illustrate  that  in 


my  statement  because  it  is  really  hap- 
pening in  my  community— in  true  part- 
nerships, to  provide  training  and  op- 
portunities so  that  all  our  Nation's 
young  people  can  compete  for  higher 
skilled,  higher  wage  jobs. 

Because  the  success  of  so  many 
American  businesses  depends  largely 
on  their  ability  to  attract  a  high- 
skilled  workforce,  this  initiative  will 
also  help  U.S.  companies  to  thrive  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  global 
marketplace. 

I  really  should  begin  this  by  thank- 
ing my  colleagues — the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee;  and  my  colleague  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Kassebaum — from 
whom  I  have  learned  so  much  about 
this.  I  thank  Senator  Simon.  Senator 
Hatfield,  Senator  Jeffords,  Senator 
Bond,  and  others  who,  through  their 
cosponsorship,  helped  make  this  a  bi- 
partisan initiative — through  their 
sponsorship,  in  the  case  of  my  col- 
leagrue  from  Illinois. 

I  know  these  people  truly  understand 
the  hope  the  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act  holds  for  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  employers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor— not  really 
an  instrument  of  bringring  this  to  our 
attention;  I  think  most  of  us  learned 
this  from  our  own  communities  and  we 
have  learned  at  least  what  to  do  about 
it  from  our  colleagues — but  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  made  it  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration's 
new  approach  to  education  and  the 
workplace. 

As  I  mentioned,  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  has  always 
been  trying  to  teach  us  something 
about  the  connection  to  education,  and 
what  is  it  all  for?  He  is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter educators,  in  so  many  ways,  among 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate.  He 
and  his  staff,  I  think,  have  stimulated 
all  of  us  to  think  more  appropriately 
about  the  role  that  Federal  legislation 
should  play  in  making  education  relate 
to  the  workplace  and.  in  particular,  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  locality-by- 
locality  definition  of  what  is  commu- 
nity when  we  talk  about  bringing  all  of 
these  various  forms  of  education  to- 
gether. 

So  I  think  this  is  one  of  those  unique 
times  when  all  of  us  can  celebrate  a 
very  constructive  relationship  among 
the  people  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
process  in  our  own  communities  on  all 
these  education  and  training  issues.  To 
me  it  has  been  a  great  source  of  pride 
to  have  worked  on  this  and  have  it 
come  to  the  floor  today. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  President,  I  really 
want  to  thank  the  people  who  make 
my  being  here  possible,  the  people  in 
Minnesota,  particularly  Minnesota 
business,  labor,  education,  and  govern- 
ment leaders,  all  of  whom  have  given 
their  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  commit- 
ment, and  time  to  help  make  the 
SchooI-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  even 
better. 


In  the  last  several  months,  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  getting  what  we  call 
around  here  constructive  input  on  this 
legislation  from  so  many  people  in 
Minnesota.  It  makes  my  head  swim  to 
try  to  identify  them,  which  I  am  going 
to  do  here  in  a  little  bit.  They  are  real- 
ly involved  in  apprenticeships,  school- 
to-work  training  and  they  are  doing 
that  at  the  State  and  local  level  in 
Minnesota. 

It  is  the  overwhelming  support  of 
these  Minnesotans  which  has  guided 
my  efforts  and  reinforced  my  own  com- 
mitment to  help  Senator  Simon  and  the 
administration  in  building  even  broad- 
er support  for  the  legislation. 

Let  me  give  just  several  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  from  Minnesota 
that  have  been  part  of  the  bill.  Based 
on  recommendations  from  Minnesota: 

We  strengthened  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  assure  consultation  and  collabo- 
ration among  all  key  players,  but  en- 
sure that  State  Governors  bear  ulti- 
mate responsibility  and  accountability 
for  State  school-to-work  plans. 

We  added  statutory  and  report  lan- 
guage that  broadened  the  definition  of 
school-to-work  opportunities  in  order 
to  make  it  clear,  one.  that  school-to- 
work  opportunities,  including  career 
exploration  and  other  less  formal 
workplace  learning  programs,  should 
begin  much  earlier  than  the  11th  grade, 
in  many  cases  as  early  as  elementary, 
middle,  and  junior  high;  second,  school- 
to-work  opportunities  may  be  linked  to 
part-time  employment  and  emerging 
community  service  and  service  learn- 
ing initiatives  all  of  which  Minneso- 
tans consider  an  integral  part  of  State- 
based  education  reform. 

Mr.  President,  we  added  at  the  re- 
quest of  Minnesotans  an  entire  section 
in  the  bill  creating  a  Federal  clearing- 
house in  order  to  encourage  replication 
of  successful  programs  and  to  facilitate 
interstate  collaboration  in  research 
and  other  opportunity  areas. 

Finally,  we  added  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  streamlines  and  strengthens  pro- 
visions allowing  Federal  mandates  to 
be  waived. 

The  many  Minnesotans  who  offered 
me  their  guidance  on  the  bill  should  be 
very  proud  that  their  contributions  are 
now  part  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  recognize 
Tom  Triplett,  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Business  Partnership;  Larry 
Perlman,  CEO  of  Ceridian  Corp.;  Jean 
Dunn,  executive  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Teamsters  Service  Bureau. 
There  is  a  spectacular  Minnesotan. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
assistance  given  to  me  in  recommend- 
ing improvements  in  the  bill  by  Dale 
Jorgenson,  the  youth  apprenticeship 
coordinator  at  Minnesota  Technology, 
Inc.;  Tom  Berg  from  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Education;  Mick  Coleman 
from  the  Minnesota  Technical  College 
System. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  many  Minnesota  lead- 
ers in  education,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment who  contributed  to  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  three 
groups  of  people  I  met  with  in  Min- 
nesota during  the  January  recess, 
trudging  through  the  snow,  who  are 
now  designing  school-to-work  pro- 
grams that  could  be  assisted  by  the 
legislation. 

The  first  of  these,  first  on  so  many  of 
these  creative  ways  of  approaching 
these  issues,  is  the  teamsters  in  Twin 
Cities,  the  Teamsters  Service  Bureau 
in  particular,  working  with  the  Service 
Employees  Union,  the  Conununications 
Workers  Union,  with  educators  and  em- 
ployers on  an  exciting  program  called 
Skills  for  Tomorrow. 

Under  this  workplace  literacy 
project,  employees  in  the  trucking, 
health  care,  and  telecommunications 
industries  are  learning  valuable  job 
skills  in  special  classes  taught  during 
the  regular  work  day. 

In  addition  to  the  workplace  literacy 
project,  the  Teamster  Service  Bureau 
is  also  partner  with  other  business  and 
education  organizations  in  establishing 
a  new  charter  public  school  that  would 
use  youth  apprenticeships  as  one  of  the 
main  means  of  teaching  and  learning. 

The  other  two  groups  I  met  with  in- 
clude educators,  labor,  and  hospital  of- 
ficials in  the  Twin  Cities  and  in  the 
Duluth-Cloquet,  MN,  areas  who  are  de- 
signing new  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  several  different  health  care 
occupations. 

Many  Members  know  of  my  strong 
interest  in  health  care  reform.  I  must 
say,  I  was  struck  as  I  listened  to  both 
these  groups  during  the  January  recess 
at  how  important  the  fundamental 
changes  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
in  preparing  Americans  for  work  and 
how  important  they  will  be  to  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  the  kind  of  cost  savings 
and  other  changes  we  all  so  desperately 
need  in  Americas  health  care  system. 

Finally,  I  want  to  recognize  the  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  David  Johnson  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  National 
Transition  Network. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  Dr. 
Johnson  expressed  the  importance  of 
ensuring  the  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act  promotes  opportunities  for 
all  Americans,  including  those  young 
Americans  with  disabilities.  Dr.  John- 
son's recommendations  and  guidance, 
along  with  the  contributions  of  the  en- 
tire disability  community,  formed  the 
basis  for  a  set  of  modifications  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Harkin  and  myself  that 
are  now  incorporated  into  this  bill  as 
well. 


As  a  result,  the  programs  supported 
by  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  now  guarantee  full  and  meaningful 
participation  by  all  Americans  with 
disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
changes  I  previously  mentioned,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  interest  I  received 
from  my  colleague  from  Illinois  and 
other  members  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  continuing  to  collaborate  on  our 
common  objectives  during  the  coming 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  as  well  as  all 
other  education  and  job  training  pro- 
posals, welfare  reform  and  other  initia- 
tives we  will  consider  later  this  year. 

I  know  that  Senator  Kassebaum,  in 
particular,  would  prefer  that  we  deal 
with  more  fundamental  reform  of  our 
numerous  existing  job  training  pro- 
grams prior  to  adopting  this  bill.  To 
her  and  to  others  who  share  this  view, 
let  me  say  I  strongly  support  the  need 
for  a  fundamental  overhaul  of  this  Na- 
tion's job  training  program. 

I  must  also  say  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  each  time  we  come 
on  one  of  these  things,  she  says,  "Why 
can't  we  reorganize  this  thing  so  we 
don't  have  so  many  separate  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  programs."  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  start  looking  at  the  whole 
person  rather  than  categorizing  these 
folks.  There  are  too  many  different 
programs  and  different  funding 
streams.  There  are  too  many  different 
priorities  and  targets  that  overlap  sin- 
gle people. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
leave  the  design  of  these  programs  and 
setting  of  priorities  and  how  funds 
should  be  spent  to  the  State  and  local 
level,  not  the  Federal  level.  I  believe 
the  legislation  before  us  is  consistent 
with  that  preference,  and  I  believe  that 
working  together  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
with  the  administration  we  will  have 
opportunities  this  year  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  that  both  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  I  share. 

Let  me  say  in  this  regard  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  Senator  Kassebaum's 
amendment  that  would  give  States 
more  flexibility  in  integrating  and 
combining  Federal  funds  and  existing 
State  programs  in  order  to  develop  and 
implement  more  effective  school-to- 
work  programs. 

I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
join  those  of  us  who  have  spoken  today 
in  support  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. The  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  really  comes  from  our  commu- 
nities. It  comes  from  our  workplaces 
and  it  comes  from  our  schools.  There- 
fore, in  my  experience  in  Minnesota,  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  it  does  rep- 
resent a  very  significant  step  forward 
in  supporting  initiatives  at  the  State 
and  local  level  that  make  the  kind  of 
changes  we  need  in  how  we  both  teach 
and  how  we  learn. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


EIXHiBrr  1 
Sources  of  Minnesota  Input 

Summaries  of  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act — and  an  invitation  to  comment 
or  make  suggrestlons  for  changes— were 
mailed  in  early  August  to  more  then  350  Min- 
nesotans  in  state  and  local  government, 
business  and  labor  organizations,  educators, 
and  others.  A  number  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations responded  or  were  contacted  di- 
rectly. Among  those  whose  suggestions 
formed  the  basis  for  these  recommendations 
were: 

state  government,  education 

Allison  England,  Office  of  Governor  Arne 
Carlson,  Thomas  Berg.  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  Mike  Coleman,  youth  ap- 
prenticeship coordinator.  Minnesota  Tech- 
nical Colleges,  John  Harback.  instructor. 
Northeast  Metro  Technical  College.  John 
Lennes,  Commissioner.  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  loabor  and  Industry.  Tony  Scallon, 
Director.  Skills  For  Tomorrow  Charter 
School,  Russell  O.  Smith.  Superintendent, 
Cloquet  Public  Schools,  Nick  Waldoch, 
youth  apprenticeship  coordinator,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education. 

business  and  labor  leaders 

Tom  Trlplett,  FYesldent,  Minnesota  Busi- 
ness Partnership.  Paula  Prahl,  Education 
Policy  Director,  Honeywell,  Lawrence  Perl- 
man,  CEO,  Ceridian;  and  Chair.  Business 
Roundtable  Task  Force  on  Workforce  Train- 
ing and  Development,  Robert  Unterberger, 
General  Manager,  IBM  Corporation,  Roch- 
ester. Jean  Dunn.  Executive  Director,  Min- 
nesota Teamsters  Service  Center.  Steve 
Gilbertson,  union  representative.  Local  789. 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
Union. 

other 

Dale  Jorgenson,  Minnesota  Technology, 
Inc.,  Carol  Truesdell.  Executive  Director. 
Minneapolis  Youth  Trust,  Rich  Cairn,  serv- 
ice learning  consultant;  and  former  deputy 
director.  National  Youth  Leadership  Council. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  simply  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  Minnesota  for  his  comments.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  effort.  But  let  me  add  one  other 
thing. 

I  have  been  around  this  body,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  long  enough  to 
see  frequently  when  Members  announce 
their  retirement,  then  you  hardly  ever 
see  them  participating  in  anything.  It 
says  something  about  the  personal 
character  of  David  Durenberger  that 
he  continues  to  be  just  as  vigorous, 
just  as  active  after  announcing  he  is 
not  going  to  be  running  for  reelection 
as  he  was  before.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  body. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  may  differ  on  the  support  ul- 
timately of  this  legislation,  I,  too,  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  very  constructive  ap- 
proach on  the  school-to-work  legisla- 
tion. As  Senator  Durenberger  out- 
lined, he  talked  to  many  people.  He 
thought  about  it.  He  worked  with 
many  different  concerns  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  is  how  good  legislation 
should  be  achieved. 

So  I  certainly  value  his  contribution 
and  am  particularly  pleased  he  is  going 


to  support  the  amendment  on  griving 
the  States  a  waiver  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  be  yielded  a  minute  on  the 
amendment  so  that  I  might  respond? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized.  There 
is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prompted  to  say  two  things  in  ad- 
dition to  speaking  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  these 
two  wonderful  Midwest  colleagues  from 
whom  I  have  learned  so  much. 

First.  I  think  I  am  a  lucky  person  be- 
cause I  represent  a  State  like  Min- 
nesota and  people  are  never  satisfied 
with  anything  going  as  well  as  it  could 
so  they  are  constantly  wanting  to  do 
better,  to  do  more,  and  so  forth.  So  it 
is  a  really  easy  people  to  represent  be- 
cause people  are  always  telling  you 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  the  compliments  are  for 
my  constituency. 

Second,  right  now.  in  response  to 
what  both  my  colleagues  said.  I  think 
I  have  about  330  days  remaining  on  my 
term,  some  of  which  are  recess  days, 
some  of  which  are  adjournment  days. 
so  maybe  that  cuts  it  in  half,  some- 
thing like  that.  There  seems  to  be  an 
awful  lot  remaining  to  do  that  I  have 
noticed  accumulated  on  my  watch. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  it 
is  no  accident  that  I  am  here.  There  is 
a  lot  to  do.  There  are  only  100  of  us  to 
do  it.  I  have  pledged  to  you  that  I  will 
be  back  here  at  every  opportunity  to 
help  you.  and  that  includes  probably 
some  time  in  1995  and  beyond  where 
the  spirit  so  moves  me. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  presence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  raised.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  further  ask.  Mr. 
President,  to  speak  for  9  or  10  minutes 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REOPENING  THE  M  ACCOUNTS  AT 
DOD 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  made  some  very  critical  remarks 
about  Comptroller  General  Bowsher's 
recent  decision  to  reopen  the  M  ac- 
counts at  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
DOD. 


Congress  passed  a  law  in  1990  that 
phased  out  those  accounts  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  Now.  Mr.  Bowsher  wants  to 
reopen  the  doors  to  the  magic  vault  or 
M  accounts  by  just  a  crack,  he  prom- 
ises, to  correct  5130  million  clerical  er- 
rors. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Bowsher.  the  national 
money  copy,  has  given  DOD  the  green 
light  to  proceed  further  down  the  road 
to  fiscal  mismanagement. 

I  fear  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  will 
help  to  undermine  discipline  and  integ- 
rity of  financial  management  within 
the  Government. 

This  is  strong  medicine,  I  know,  but 
the  facts  tell  me  the  criticism  is  de- 
served. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  been  very  com- 
plimentary of  Mr.  Bowsher's  work.  He 
has  cooperated  with  me  on  a  number  of 
important  projects.  He  has  helped  Con- 
gress exercise  oversight.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  watchdog  at  the  entrance  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

But  in  this  particular  case,  I  have  to 
disagree  with  him.  He  made  a  bad  deci- 
sion. 

My  concerns  about  Mr.  Bowsher  flow 
directly  from  his  recent  decision  to  re- 
open the  Department  of  Defense  or 
DOD  M  accounts. 

The  decision  that  authorizes  DOD  to 
reopen  the  M  accounts  is  laid  down  in 
a  document  entitled  "Department  of 
the  Treasury  Request  for  Opinion  on 
Account  Closing  Provisions  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act."  No.  B-251287.  Dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  about 
the  issue  on  the  floor  last  week.  I  ex- 
amined the  weak  legal  foundation  for 
the  decision  and  urged  Mr.  Bowsher  to 
withdraw  it. 

I  did  not  have  enough  time  to  get 
into  the  issues  surrounding  what  is 
called  unmatched  disbursements.  That 
is  what  I  would  like  to  do  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Bowsher's  decision  gives  tacit  approval 
to  improper  accounting  practices 
which  breed  unmatched  disbursements. 

These  improper  procedures  and  their 
unfortunate  by-product  are  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
all  provisions  of  law  governing  finance 
and  accounting. 

Unmatched  disbursements,  I  fear,  are 
the  principal  driver  behind  Mr. 
Bowsher's  decision. 

Unmatched  disbursements  are  Gov- 
ernment checks  that  have  been  cashed 
and  returned  to  the  Treasury  but  Gov- 
ernment accountants  are  unable  to 
match  and  post  those  checks  to  the 
correct  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  DOD  is  thought  to 
have  about  50  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
unmatched  disbursements  right  now. 
The  figure  could  well  be  higher  than 
that.  Nobody  knows  for  sure. 

A  multibillion-dollar  pool  of  un- 
matched disbursements— from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Pentagon  bureau- 


crat— has  all  the  advantages  of  another 
slush  fund.  Unmatched  disbursements 
can  hide  cost  overruns,  over- 
obligations,  unauthorized  expenditures, 
and  even  illegal  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  Mr.  Bowsher's 
decision  condones  sloppy  bookkeeping 
at  the  Pentagon. 

I  refer  here  to  the  discussion  on  page 
6  of  the  decision  document.  B-251287 
dated  September  29,  1993,  that  I  placed 
in  the  Record  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  warn 
my  colleagues.  This  is  arcane,  com- 
plicated language,  but  it  is  important. 
It  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 

Please  listen  carefully. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Bowsher  blesses  the 
ugly  procedure: 

If  a  disbursement  that  was  made  before 
cancellation  of  an  appropriation  account 
cannot  be  matched  with  a  recorded  obliga- 
tion of  a  canceled  account,  but  DOD  can  es- 
tablish to  the  satisfaction  of  Treasury  that  , 
the  disbursement  represents  payment  of  a 
valid  unrecorded  obligation  otherwise  prop- 
erly chargeable  against  the  canceled  appro- 
priation account,  the  Treasury  may  adjust 
the  canceled  account  balance  to  reflect  the 
disbursement. 

The  idea  of  being  unable  to  match  a 
check  to  a  recorded  obligation  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  thought  of  then  allow- 
ing DOD  to  scour  the  countryside  in 
search  of  an  unrecorded  obligation  to 
cover  the  check  is  disgusting. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  looking  at  the 
point  where  control  over  the  peoples' 
money  is  breaking  down,  and  Comp- 
troller General  Bowsher  is  right  there 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I  fear  he  is  making 
himself  a  party  to  the  problem. 

Government  checks  that  cannot  be 
matched  with  corresponding  entries  in 
accounting  records  are  a  danger  sig- 
nal— a  red  warning  flag. 

If  Government  checks  are  returned  to 
the  Treasury  but  cannot  be  matched  up 
with  recorded  obligations,  then  it  is 
time  to  call  in  the  FBI.  lock  the  doors, 
seal  up  safes  and  filing  cabinets  and 
launch  a  top-to-botton  investigation. 
Questions  must  be  answered.  Lots  of 
questions.  Were  illegal  or  improper 
payments  made?  To  whom?  Why?  Was 
money  stolen?  Is  there  a  violation  of 
Federal  criminal  law? 

The  national  money  cop.  the  Comp- 
troller General,  should  not  be  giving 
the  go-ahead  signal  on  unmatched  dis- 
bursements. 

Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  appears  to  do 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  existence  of  unre- 
corded obligations  and  expenditures  at 
the  DOD  makes  one  thing  very  clear  to 
me:  Financial  management  at  the  Pen- 
tagon has  collapsed. 

And  Comptroller  General  Bowsher 
should  not  dredge  up  a  legal  gimmick 
to  bless  it. 

For  the  ordinary  citizen,  unmatched 
disbursements  are  like  writing  checks 
but  never  filling  out  the  stub  and  not 
knowing  how  much  money  is  left  over 
or  which  bills  have  been  paid. 
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This  practice  Is  unacceptable.  It 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

That  is  why  DOD  cannot  audit  the 
books.  That  Is  why  the  Defense  Busi- 
ness Operations  Fund  or  DBOF  cannot 
comply  with  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cers Act  of  1990. 

The  failure  to  record  obligations  and 
expenditures  in  ledgers  and  to  link 
those  transactions  to  the  proper  appro- 
priations accounts  is  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  required  linkage  between  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  must  be  estab- 
lished before  a  payment  is  made.  If  pre- 
liminary commitment  accounting 
work  is  done,  then  disbursements  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  posted  to  the 
proper  accounts. 

Mr.  Bowsher  does  not  dispute  this 
fact.  He  says, 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  failure  of 
the  agencies  to  record  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures as  they  occur  and  agree  this  prac- 
tice has  exacerbated  the  problem  of  un- 
matched disbursements. 

Yet  his  decision  would  give  DOD  fi- 
nancial managers  an  indefinite  amount 
of  time  to  make  the  necessary  account- 
ing hookups. 

But  how  long  should  that  take:  5 
days,  1  week,  1  month,  6  months,  a 
year,  or  5  years?  What  is  it? 

The  Comptroller  General  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  answer. 

The  Tre2isury  will  give  DOD  until 
May  31,  1994.  DOD  wanted  a  year  or 
more. 

I  had  also  asked  Mr.  Bowsher  to  help 
me  craft  legislation  to  eliminate  un- 
matched disbursements. 

But  Mr.  Bowsher  says  current  law  is 
satisfactory.  It  already  requires  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  record  obligations 
and  expenditures. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Bowsher  says: 

I  think  the  statutes  are  clear  with  regard 
to  the  requirement  for  the  proper  recording 
of  obligations  and  expenditures.  What  I 
think  needs  improvement  Is  the  execution  of 
the  requirement  of  these  statutes. 

What  the  Comptroller  General  is  tell- 
ing us  is  this:  DOD  is  not  complying 
with  the  law. 

Yet  Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  tries  to 
make  noncompliance  look  more  legiti- 
mate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  next  logical  question  to  Mr. 
Bowsher: 

Mr.  Bowsher,  what  do  we  need  to  do 
to  bring  DOD  into  compliance  with 
these  laws? 

Mr.  Bowsher's  decision  sends  the 
wrong  message  to  the  financial  man- 
agement community:  sloppy  book- 
keeping is  OK. 

Mr.  Bowsher  needs  to  send  a  clear, 
unambiguous  signal  to  the  financial 
managers  at  the  Pentagon:  Obligations 
and  disbursements  should  be  recorded 
immediately — as  they  occur. 

Anything  short  of  that  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  much  more 
to  say  on  the  question  of  unmatched 


disbursements  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  have  more  to 
say  on  this  question  of  unmatched  dis- 
bursements in  the  weeks  and  months, 
until  we  either  take  care  of  this  by 
changing  law,  or  until  we  take  care  of 
this  by  seeing  that  the  existing  law  is 
honored  by  those  responsible  for  its 
faithful  execution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 


ET  TU,  PEOPLE? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  from 
time  to  time  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  have  decried  declining  standards  of 
education  in  our  society,  sliding  levels 
of  literacy  among  increasing  numbers 
of  our  citizens,  and  a  disturbing  spread 
of  inaccurate  and  undisciplined  schol- 
arship, even  at  some  of  the  higher 
echelons  of  American  education. 

Unfortunately,  the  First  Law  of  the 
decay  of  civilizations  seems  to  be  that, 
paralleling  monetary  experience,  "Bad 
culture  drives  out  good  culture." 

Thus,  bad  music  overwhelms  good 
music.  Bad  taste  destroys  good  taste. 
Bad  literature  drives  out  good  lit- 
erature. 

And,  I  might  add,  apparently,  igno- 
rance often  displaces  fact. 

Shakespeare  said: 

.  .  .  Ignorance  Is  the  curse  of  God,  knowl- 
edge the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  cite  the  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1994,  issue  of  People  magazine. 

People  has  never  purported  to  be  a 
scholarly  publication.  However,  as  a 
premier  offering  of  Time-Life,  Inc., 
People  has  proved  to  be  a  cut  far  above 
the  prolific  tabloids  found  prominently 
near  the  checkout  stands  of  most  su- 
permarkets. 

However,  on  page  93  of  the  February 
7,  1994,  issue  of  People,  one  finds  this 
assertion,  "Jubilee,  for  example,  comes 
from  the  Bantu  word  juba,  a  popular 
plantation  dance  dating  back  to  the 
18th  century." 

Madam  President,  "jubilee"  does  no 
such  thing! 

As  thousands  of  American  school 
children  might  have  known  60  or  70 
years  ago  from  the  widespread  study  of 
Latin  in  our  public  schools,  "jubilee" 
comes  from   the  Latin   verb  jubilare. 


meaning  "to  shout"  or  "to  rejoice," 
which  is  to  say  that  the  Romans  were 
using  that  word  and  the  Latin  equiva- 
lents that  sprang  from  it  and  into  Eng- 
lish—"jubilation,"  "jubilant,"  "jubi- 
late," and  such — as  much  as  nearly 
3,000  years  before  any  plantation 
dances  were  being  performed  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Further,  in  Leviticus  25  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  and  the  Christian  Old  Testa- 
ment, one  reads  about  "the  year  of  ju- 
bilee," long  before  plantation  dances 
were  ever  heard  of  in  the  South.  This 
goes  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years.  An  ancient  Jewish 
celebration  "the  year  of  jubilee"  was 
an  ancient  Jewish  celebration  lasting 
12  months,  either  every  25  or  50  years, 
during  which  all  bondsmen  were  set 
free,  all  mortgaged  lands  restored  to 
their  original  owners,  and  the  land  was 
left  fallow.  Further,  Hebrew  carries  the 
word  yobel,  which  translate  as  "ram's 
horn,"  a  ceremonial  Instrument  that 
was  sounded  ritually  to  announce  holy 
occasions  such  as  "the  year  of  jubilee," 
and  the  apparent  source  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  "jubilee." 

According  to  Biblical  scholars,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus,  in  which  the  word 
"jubilee"  is  prominently  found,  took 
its  final  form  by  the  6th  century  B.C. 
And  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  English, 
the  word  "jubilee"  was  carried  over 
into  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  first  printed  and  pub- 
lished during  the  years  1604-1611,  well 
before  1619,  when  the  first  slaves  were 
landed  at  Jamestown. 

Again,  this  was  before  plantation 
dances  were  taking  place  down  South. 

Thus,  Madam  President,  neither  the 
Romans,  the  Jews,  or  the  English  of 
1600  A.D.  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
anything  about  plantation  dances  per- 
formed in  the  American  South,  which 
occurred  long  after  the  word  "jubilee" 
had  entered  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
English  vocabularies. 

I  point  this  faux  pas  out  not  to  exco- 
riate People  magazine  as  much  as  to 
again  underline  the  decline  of  popular 
culture  in  our  country.  As  I  indicated, 
six  or  seven  decades  ago,  U.S.  school 
children  would  have  recognized  jubilee 
from  their  Latin  classwork. 

Further,  six  or  seven  decades  ago, 
millions  of  churchgoers  and  members 
of  adult  Sunday  school  classes  would 
have  recognized  jubilee  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament— the 
Book  of  Leviticus. 

But  today,  a  publication  as  glossy 
and  apparently  as  sophisticated  as  Peo- 
ple magazine  can  print  a  false  citing 
that  at  one  time  might  not  have  gotten 
past  a  proofreader  with  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Unfortunately,  Madam  President,  un- 
less the  standards  by  which  we  meas- 
ure educated  men  and  women  are 
raised,  and  unless  the  goals  of  edu- 
cation itself  are  geared  to  rising  and 
increasingly  demanding  world  expecta- 


tions, the  price  that  our  society  and 
economy  will  pay  will  be  far  more  ex- 
acting than  inaccuracies  in  a  glossy  ce- 
lebrity gossip  magazine.  That  price 
will  be  increasing  illiteracy  among 
millions  of  Americans  and  a  plunge  in 
the  standard  of  living  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  most  Americans  today. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  dawn  of 
the  Dark  Ages  was  a  rise  of  sloppiness 
In  the  writing  and  speaking  of  daily 
language,  the  spread  of  Ignorance 
about  history  and  the  past,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  fact  and  truth  by  super- 
stition and  falsehood.  Is  it  possible 
that,  even  in  this  dawning  space  age, 
we  stand  simultaneously  on  the  preci- 
pice of  a  new  Dark  Age? 

Perhaps  only  time  and  the  reasser- 
tlon  of  accuracy,  discipline,  and  rigor- 
ous scholarship  will  halt  the  current 
slide  into  cultural  barbarism  and  the 
rotting  away  of  standards  of  truth  evi- 
dent too  often  in  contemporary  com- 
munication, writing,  and  research.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late. 

Good,  sound  education  gives  us  hope. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 
wings; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures 
kings. 

Valentine,  speaking  to  Proteus  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  refer- 
ring to  his  dearly  beloved  Silvia,  said: 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas.  If  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Valentine  could  just  as  well  have 
been  speaking  of  a  good,  solid,  well- 
rounded  education: 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREGKj.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  current  business  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cur- 
rent business  is  amendment  No.  1425, 
which  is  pending. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  that 
amendment  and  that  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1428 

(Purpose;  To  establish  a  limitation  on 
unfunded  Federal  mandates) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration.  I 
understand  It  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1426. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V,  insert 
the  following; 

SEC.    .  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate. 

(b)  Requirements.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  require  a  State,  in  order  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act,  to  comply  with  any 
Federal  requirement,  other  than  a  require- 
ment of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Any  provision 
of  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  law.  in  ef- 
fect on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  unless  such 
law  explicitly  excludes  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)  by  reference  to  this  section. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his 
staff  for  their  hard  work  in  reaching 
agreements  on  the  amendment  that  I 
offered,  especially  the  unfunded  man- 
dates. Additionally,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Senator  Simon  if  he  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  amendments  we  have  agreed 
upon  will  be  protected  in  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  am  committed 
to  supporting  the  Senate  language  dur- 
ing conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment.  It  is 
perfectly  proper.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
also  agreed  to  it,  so  we  are  very  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1426)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  consideration  of  S. 
1150,  that  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment No.  1421  be  withdrawn,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. No.  1388,  with  the  language  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1150)  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  (No.  1421)  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1388)  was  modi- 
fied as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following; 

SEC.    .  PROTECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Section  439  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

PROTECTION  OF  PUPIL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  439.  (a)  All  Instructional  materials.  In- 
cluding teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  material  which  will  be 
used  In  connection  with  any  survey,  analy- 
sis, or  evaluation  as  part  of  any  applicable 
program  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part  of 
any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a  sur- 
vey, analysis,  or  evaluation  that  reveals  in- 
formation concerning; 

(1)  political  affiliations; 
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(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family: 

(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes; 

(4)  Illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating 
and  demeaning  behavior; 

(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships; 

(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  or  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers;  or 

(7)  Income  (other  than  that  required  by  law 
to  determine  eligibility  for  participation  in  a 
program  or  for  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  such  program), 

without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student  (if 
the  student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated 
minor),  or  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
minor,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  parent. 

(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  effective  no- 
tice of  their  rights  under  this  section. 

(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  an  applicable  program  shall 
be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that^ 

(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

(e)  Office  and  Review  Board.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  going:  to  take  but  30  seconds  to 
say  this  is  the  amendment  I  spoke 
about  on  Friday  at  considerable  length. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff.  Senator 
Kassebaum's  staff,  people  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  I  feel  we  have 
worked  out  a  very,  very  good  com- 
promise and  this  is  the  compromise 
that  is  now  presented  and  will  be  taken 
up  tomorrow  when  we  do  what  is  re- 
maining of  that  bill. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  proud  today  to  join  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  bipartisan  coalition 
who  have  been  supporting  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  Goals  2000, 
Educate  America  Act.  is  a  key  effort  to 
reform  and  revitalize  our  education 
system  by  focusing  on  reform  at  the 
school  level.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
reaffirm  our  national  education  goals 
and  it  is  an  investment  in  converting 
these  goals  into  reality.  Such  invest- 
ments are  long  overdue. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  emphasize  exactly 
what  our  goals  are: 

First,  all  children  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn; 

Second,  high  school  graduation  rate 
will  be  at  least  90  percent; 

Third,  students  will  achieve  a  basic 
competency  in  key  subjects  of  English, 
math,  science,  foreign  language,  civics, 
arts,  history,  economics  and  geog- 
raphy; 

Fourth,  American  students  will  be 
first  internationally  in  math  and 
science; 


Fifth,  every  citizen  will  be  literate; 
and 

Sixth,  every  school  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  offer  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

Every  parent,  teacher,  student,  and 
citizen  should  embrace  these  basic 
goals  and  work  together  to  achieve 
them  by  the  year  2000. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  child 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  his  or  her  full  potential.  Under 
the  Goals  2000  plan,  we  will  widen  the 
gateway  to  an  education  necessary  to 
the  full  development  that  many  stu- 
dents crave  but  are  unable  to  possess. 
This  program  has  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress,  and  it  is  a  partnership  with 
the  States  and  local  schools,  which  are 
the  frontlines  of  our  education  system. 
While  the  legislation  is  voluntary,  it 
will  provide  incentives  and  encourage- 
ment for  local  schools  to  undertake 
bold  reform,  and  over  schools  flexibil- 
ity to  achieve  it. 

As  a  joint  endeavor  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States,  Goals 
2000  provides  Federal  leadership  in  set- 
ting fundamental,  voluntary  goals,  and 
providing  incentive  to  reach  them. 
Federal  support  of  education  reforms 
can  spark  innovative  programs  and  ini- 
tiatives across  the  country.  Under  this 
plan  the  States  and  local  schools  will 
have  help  and  more  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  own  strategies  for  reform. 
The  Federal  Government  can  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  promoting  reform  and 
provide  the  teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents the  resources  necessary  to  re- 
vamp their  neighborhood  schools. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion are  the  challenging  national  per- 
formance standards.  These  voluntary 
standards  will  help  define  what  stu- 
dents should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in 
many  core  academic  areas,  such  as 
math,  history,  science,  and  English. 
The  voluntary  standards  will  be  formed 
at  the  Federal  level,  but  they  will  act 
as  no  more  than  a  baseline  from  which 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  strive  for 
excellence  in  education. 

A  second,  and  equally  important 
function  of  the  Goals  2000  program  is 
the  continuing  education  program  cre- 
ated for  teachers.  Continuing  profes- 
sional development  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  job,  and  too  often  in 
the  teaching  profession  the  same  old 
methods  are  used  year  after  year,  with 
diminishing  results.  Any  increase  in 
expectations  of  student  performance 
must  be  coupled  with  a  revitalization 
of  the  materials  and  methods  employed 
by  teachers.  Continued  retraining  pro- 
grams for  teachers  will  enrich  course 
content,  which,  along  with  higher 
standards,  will  lead  to  better  student 
performance. 

A  third  element  of  Goals  2000  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  community  approach 
to  education:  realizing  that  edu- 
cational  responsibilities  lie   not  only 


with  teacher  and  student  but  also  with 
parents,  businesses,  community  organi- 
zations, and  social  services.  Of  these  it 
is  the  parent  who  takes  primary  re- 
sponsibility. Parents  provide  for  their 
children  the  model  of  action.  Parents 
are  their  children's  first  teachers,  and 
they  need  to  be  Involved  in  their 
child's  education. 

The  glue  that  holds  this  package  to- 
gether is  the  issue  of  accountability. 
Schools  should  be  given  the  resources 
to  make  necessary  changes  in  their 
methods,  and  the  flexibility  to  try  a 
range  of  different  approaches,  but  they 
also  must  be  held  accountable  for  their 
results.  Federal  oversight  in  this  pro- 
gram is  minimal.  State  and  commu- 
nity participation  in  this  program  is 
completely  voluntary. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children,  I  had  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  travel  across  our  country 
and  talk  to  young  people,  parents,  and 
teachers.  People  understand  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  the  future  for  our 
children  and  our  country.  Our  unani- 
mous, bipartisan  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  included  rec- 
ommendations on  education  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  principles 
of  reform  outlined  by  the  Commission 
are  reflected  in  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S.  1361, 
and  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  govern- 
ing S.  1150  remain  in  effect,  and  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  to  amendment 
No.  1388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  Senator  Kennedy's  staff 
has  informed  me  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  suggests  is  correct,  that 
that  has  been  worked  out  with  Senator 
Kennedy.  I  am  pleased  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Iowa  once  again. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
be  considered  as  in  morning  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  the 
shocking  deaths  of  66  Innocent  people 
In  a  marketplace  in  Sarajevo  compels 
us  to  address  once  again  the  situation 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Clinton  administration.  The 
President's  spokespeople  have  talked 
about  entering  another  round  of  point- 
less consultations  with  our  allies.  None 
has  Indicated  that  this  Nation  is  com- 
mitted to  taking  action. 

The  President  himself  said  that  he 
hoped  the  shocking  nature  of  this 
atrocity  would  finally  compel  the  two 
sides  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  But 
the  obvious  point  is  that  the  Serbian 
side — which  perpetrated  this  atrocity- 
is  interested  not  in  peace  but  in  con- 
quest. 

I  have  repeatedly  spoken  and  written 
on  this  issue  during  the  last  3  years.  In 
speaking  today,  I  have  a  tragic  sense  of 
deja  vu. 

After  similar  atrocities  In  the  past, 
the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations 
have  always  said  that  we  have  no 
moral  duty  to  respond.  They  said  that 
U.S.  interests  were  not  Involved,  that 
intervention  would  lead  to  a  quagmire, 
and  that  our  allies  had  troops  on  the 
ground  who  would  be  imperiled. 

I  believe  both  administrations  suf- 
fered from  moral  and  strategic  myopia. 
We  can  help  protect  Innocent  people 
without  putting  U.S.  troops  on  the 
ground.  We  must  do  it  now. 

There  are  three  Issues — whether  we 
send  arms,  whether  we  employ  air 
strikes,  and  whether  we  send  troops. 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  Bosnia 
until  the  Serbian  aggressors  are  de- 
feated militarily.  And  that  cannot  hap- 
pen until  we  lift  the  U.N.  arms  embar- 
go. 

Many  observers  argue  that  we  should 
not  be  involved  in  any  way.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  we  already  are  inter- 
vening—but on  the  wrong  side.  The 
U.N.  arms  embargo  deprives  the  Mos- 
lems and  the  Croatians  in  Bosnia  of  the 
means  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Serbians  who  Inherited  the  vast 
military  establishment  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

We  must  enable  the  Moslems  and 
Croatians  to  defend  themselves.  It  is 
time  to  lift  the  embargo,  to  provide  the 
victims  of  aggression  with  the  means 
to  fight  back. 

K  that  requires  a  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  of  our  allies,  so  be  it.  If  the  risk 
to  those  troops  prevents  us  from  lifting 
the  embargo,  it's  time  for  those  troops 
to  go  home.  Madam  President,  I  urge 
the  administration  to  make  that  clear 
to  our  allies. 

We  should  also  conduct  air  strikes  on 
the  Serbian  artillery  positions  that 
have  rained  down  fire  on  Sarajevo  and 


other  Bosnian  cities.  The  Air  Force  is 
confident  that  these  strikes  can  be  con- 
ducted at  minimal  risk  and  that  they 
can  succeed.  The  United  Nations  has 
asked  NATO  to  grant  authority  for  air 
strikes. 

If  we  lift  the  embargo  and  if  we  con- 
duct limited  air  strikes,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  send  U.S.  troops.  Croatians 
and  Moslems  in  Bosnia  are  ready  and 
willing  to  fight  to  defend  their  home- 
land and  their  families.  We  do  not  need 
to  take  their  place.  The  answer  is  to 
give  them  the  arms  to  fight  by  lifting 
the  embargo  and  send  Serbia  a  signal 
by  undertaking  air  strikes.  We  do  not 
have  to  risk  our  own  men  and  women 
in  order  to  respond  effectively. 

President  Clinton  last  year  declared 
that  these  cities  would  be  safe  havens. 
As  we  saw  this  weekend,  they  are  nei- 
ther havens  nor  safe.  The  President's 
policy  of  endless  consultations  has 
failed.  It's  time  for  the  United  States 
to  lead  and  to  act,  regardless  of  the  po- 
sitions taken  by  the  European  powers. 

I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  administration  would 
aggressively  and  energetically  tell  the 
European  powers  we  need  to  change 
this  policy,  our  European  friends  would 
go  along  with  it.  I  think  everybody  is 
disgusted  with  what  has  happened,  and 
continuing  threats  and  withdrawal  is 
not  cutting  the  mustard. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  it.  I  have  been  calling 
for  this  type  of  action  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  want  American  troops  on  the 
ground  in  any  circumstance,  but  we 
certainly  should  not  let  one  side  have 
all  the  advantage  over  the  other  while 
waiting  for  some  sort  of  negotiated 
peace  to  occur.  It  is  just  not  going  to 
happen.  So  we  have  to  lift  the  embargo 
and  allow  the  Moslems  and  Croats  to 
be  armed  and  conduct  limited  air 
strikes  to  let  the  Serbians  know  we  are 
sick  of  what  they  are  doing  to  these  in- 
nocent people  in  Sarajevo  and  other 
areas. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  1361,  the  School- 
to- Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993.  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  important  administration  initia- 
tive, which  Senator  Simon  introduced 
on  August  5  of  last  year. 


In  developing  this  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  keeping  his  commit- 
ment to  establish  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem to  help  ease  the  transition  from 
school  to  a  changing  American  work- 
place that  Increasingly  demands  highly 
skilled  and  well-motivated  workers. 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  believe 
we  must  continue  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  a  college  edu- 
cation. We  must  not,  however,  neglect 
to  provide  career  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  the  75  percent  of 
our  youth  who  enter  the  workplace 
without  a  baccalaureate  degree,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  have  never  even  been  to 
college. 

Far  too  many  of  our  young  people 
have  lost  hope  for  a  brighter  future. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  many  dedi- 
cated educators,  too  many  of  our  sec- 
ondary school  students  fail  to  find 
meaningful  challenge  in  the  classroom. 
We  can  help  restore  that  hope  and  in- 
spire them  to  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
link  what  they  are  learning  in  the 
classroom  to  what  they  can  accomplish 
and  receive  financial  reward  for  in  the 
workplace. 

Unlike  most  of  our  competitors  in 
the  global  marketplace,  we  do  not  have 
a  comprehensive,  cohesive  school-to- 
work  system.  This  bill  would  build  on  a 
successful  program  such  as  Tech-Prep 
and  cooperative  education  while  allow- 
ing for  flexibility  so  the  programs  can 
best  address  the  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual community  to  better  serve  our  non- 
college-bound  youth.  It  is  a  critical 
first  step  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
system  of  life-long  learning. 

Madam  President,  I  congratulate 
Secretary  of  Education  Richard  Riley, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich, 
for  their  attention  to  this  Issue.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
them  to  ensure  that  the  quality  school- 
to-work  opportunities  we  seek  to  pro- 
vide through  this  legislation  become  a 
reality. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Simon,  for 
his  efforts  and  that  of  his  able  staff  to 
accommodate  the  concerns  of  other 
Senators.  We  must  thank  Senator 
Simon  and  the  chalnnan  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  for  mov- 
ing this  bill  another  step  closer  to  en- 
actment. 

I  hope  that  we  all  support  this  meas- 
ure overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Let  me  just  add,  it  is  significant.  No 
one  in  the  House  or  Senate  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  education  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  should 
add  not  only  in  education:  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  one  of  his 
monuments,  and  many  other  things.  Of 
course,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
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he  has  made  a  real  contribution.  His 
cosponsorship  is  sigrnificant,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  it.  I  am  pleased  to  wel- 
come his  comments. 

Madam  President,  I  question  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  sureested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
just  a  minute  I  shall  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  First  I  shall  explain 
my  amendment. 

May  I  first  ask,  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  the  pending  amendment  be  laid 
aside? 

My  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  pending  amendment  be  laid  aside 
for  about  5  or  10  minutes  while  we  deal 
with  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1427 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  assistance  to  con- 
sortia of  congressional  districts  with  low 
population  densities  for  the  development 
and  establishment  of  school-to-work  oppor- 
tunities systems) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  tar- 
gets a  portion  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  S.  1361  to  States  with  a  low  popu- 
lation density. 

My  amendment  will  assist  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho  and  Alaska  in  training 
their  work  force.  The  average  popu- 
lation density  for  these  States  is  less 
than  12.30  persons  per  square  mile.  In 
addition,  my  amendment  permits  these 
designated  States  to  seek  funding  coop- 
eratively. 

While  classified  as  rural,  these 
sparsely  settled  States  are  confronting 
issues  which  are  unique  to  their  region. 
In  an  article  entitled,  "How  Demo- 
graphic Trends  for  the  Eighties  Affect 
Rural  and  Small-Town  Schools,"  au- 
thor Joyce  Stern,  notes  that 

The  ups  and  downs  of  urban  schools  have 
been  well  documented  for  many  years.  But 
during-  the  eighties,  the  dynamics  of  eco- 
nomic change,  unemployment,  eroding  tax 
bases,  rising  poverty,  and  significant  out- 
migration  disrupted  rural  and  small-town 
America,  changing  family  patterns  and  forc- 
ing educators  to  rethink  approaches. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  an  exo- 
dus of  young  adults  from  these  regions 
and  an  erosion  of  the  traditional  eco- 
nomic bases.  Ms.  Stern  succinctly  sum- 
marized some  of  the  problems  of  South 
Dakota  when  she  observed: 

Moreover,  in  rural  America,  where  for  gen- 
erations the  emphasis  has  been  on  producing 


crops,  extracting  raw  materials,  and  more 
recently,  manufacturing  products,  rapid  eco- 
nomic restructuring  disrupted  many  lives. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  forcing  edu- 
cators to  think  in  new  ways  about  appro- 
priate instructional  programs  for  educating 
rural  children  and  youth,  forcing  rural 
young  people  to  explore  alternatives  to  their 
parents'  way  of  life. 

To  address  the  need  to  restructure 
programs  targeting  young  people.  Dr. 
Larry  Bright,  the  dean  of  education  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  [USD] 
has  developed  an  initiative  which  sup- 
ports the  policies  and  principles  delin- 
eated in  the  school-to-work  opportuni- 
ties legislation.  My  amendment  will 
help  initiatives  like  the  one  proposed 
by  Dean  Bright. 

USD  has  introduced  a  school-to-work 
model  in  a  cluster  of  rural  commu- 
nities in  five  States.  USD  is  working 
with  research  universities  in  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana. 
The  universities  in  these  States  have 
created  a  consortium  called  WINSM. 
They  are  in  the  process  of  linking  their 
ideas,  faculties,  and  technologies  to 
change  the  education  and  training  sys- 
tem, focusing  on  emerging  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  a  highly  educated  work 
force.  The  development  of  this  five- 
State  School-to-Work  Program  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  testing  and  rep- 
lication in  other  rural  settings  in  the 
Nation. 

Key  points  in  the  WINSM  proposal 
according  to  Dean  Bright  are: 

Five  State  involvement  with  eco- 
nomic development  outcomes:  Each  of 
the  five  WINSM  States  will  have  one 
cluster  of  rural  communities  which 
would  collaborate  with  WINSM  univer- 
sities and  the  initial  USD  site  to  estab- 
lish a  school-to-work  model  unique  to 
the  region.  The  model  will  require  edu- 
cators and  business  leaders  to  develop 
human  capital  resources  for  economic 
development  goals. 

Funding  for  personnel  and  instruc- 
tion: Funds  would  be  used  to  provide 
personnel,  teaching  materials,  and 
interactive  media  teaching  resources. 
The  USD  model  is  a  low  personnel  cost 
model.  It  focuses  on  school  district  al- 
location of  funds  to  release  excellent 
teachers  to  become  mentors  for  peers 
working  on  curriculum  redesign  and 
work  force  development  goals. 

They  also  work  with  the  business 
community  to  design  quality  intern- 
ship experiences  for  students  who  work 
in  business  as  part  of  their  educational 
program,  and  for  mentoring  teaching 
interns  who  are  themselves  educated 
through  a  school-to-work  internship  as 
part  of  their  teacher  education.  This  is 
a  rural  adaption  of  the  national  profes- 
sional development  center  model. 

Linkage  of  the  pilot  communities: 
Electronic  linkages  with  fiber  optics 
and  a  core  interactive  media  curricu- 
lum related  to  school-to-work  curricu- 
lar  objectives  will  be  established. 

USD  support  for  pilot  development: 
Each  of  the  five  collaborating  WINSM 


States  will  consult  with  the  USD 
School  of  Education  to  build  on  the 
rural  professional  development  center 
[PDC]  model.  That  model  encourages 
school  districts  and  community  eco- 
nomic development  leaders  to  identify 
superior  teachers  to  work  with  busi- 
ness and  education  personnel  in  design- 
ing and  implementing  a  school-to-work 
rural  model  for  testing  and  replication 
as  a  national  model. 

There  is  also  the  Interactive  Media 
Technology  for  Teaching.  Basic  school- 
to-work  goals,  objectives,  and  curricu- 
lum components  will  be  designed  for  an 
interactive  media  format  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  USD  Interactive  Tech- 
nology Center.  The  transfer  of  emerg- 
ing instructional  technology  will  help 
develop  quality  programs  to  prepare 
people  for  tomorrow's  work  force 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  and  to  fos- 
ter the  future  economic  development  of 
States  with  low  population  density. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSLER]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1427. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  202,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  Grants  to  Consortia.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  Congressional  Districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  complete  development  of  com- 
prehensive, statewide  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities systems  in  each  of  the  Congressional 
Districts  comprising  the  consortium.  Elach 
such  system  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  for  such  a  system,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount. — The  amount  of  a  development 
grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  product  of— 

(A)  $1,000,000;  and 

(B)  the  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
in  the  consortium, 

for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Application.— For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  Congressional 
District  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  consortium. 

(C)  Official.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  compris- 
ing the  consortium. 

(4)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  Congressional  Dis- 


tricts with  low  population  densities"  means 
a  consortia  of  Congressional  District,  each 
Congressional  District  of  which  has  an  aver- 
age population  density  of  less  than  20.0  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  baaed  on  1993  data  fhjm 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

At  the  end  of  section  212,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  Grants  to  Consortia.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  Congressional  Districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  Implement  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems 
In  each  of  the  Congressional  Districts  com- 
prising the  consortium.  Elach  such  system 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  for 
such  a  system,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount.— The  amount  of  an  implemen- 
tation grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consor- 
tium may  not  be — 

(A)  greater  than  the  product  of— 

(I)  the  maximum  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(II)  The  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
in  the  consortium, 

for  any  fiscal  year;  or 

(B)  less  than  the  product  of— 

(i)  the  minimum  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(11)  the  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
In  the  consortium, 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Application. — For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  Official.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  compris- 
ing the  consortium. 

(4)  Waivers.— In  order  for  a  consortium 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  section  to 
receive  a  waiver  under  title  V  with  respect 
to  a  State,  the  State  and  officials  of  the 
State  shall  comply  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  title  V  for  such  a  waiver. 

(5)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  subsection. 
the  term  "consortia  of  States  with  low  popu- 
lation densities"  means  a  consortia  of 
States,  each  State  of  which  has  an  average 
population  density  of  less  than  12.30  persons 
per  square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  section  301  (2),  insert  ".  and  to  imple- 
ment such  programs  in  States  with  low  pop- 
ulation densities,"  after  "in  high  poverty 
areas  of  urban  and  rural  communities". 

In  section  301  (2),  insert  "or  in  States  with 
low  population  densities"  after  "designated 
high  poverty  areas". 

In  section  303,  strike  the  title  and  insert 
the  following: 

•SEC.  303.  SCHOOHX>-WORK  OPPORTUNmES 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  IN  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS  AND  IN  STATES  WITH 
LOW  POPULATION  DENSmES.". 

In  section  303(a)(1),  insert  "and  to  partner- 
ships to  implement  such  programs  in  States 
with  low  population  densities"  after  "in  high 
poverty  areas". 

In  section  303(a)(2),  strike  "DEFiNmoN.— " 
and  insert  "High  poverty  area.—". 

At  the  end  of  section  303(a).  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  State  wrra  a  low  population  den- 
smr.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 


term  'State  with  a  low  population  density' 
means  a  State  with  an  average  population 
density  of  less  than  12.30  persons  per  square 
mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.". 

In  section  507(b),  strike  "High  Poverty 
Areas.-"  and  insert  "High  Poverty  Areas 
AND  States  Wfth  Low  Population  Den- 
sities.— ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Before  the  Minnesota 
delegation  caucuses  up  there,  let  me 
get  a  word  in  here,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota. 

I  come  from  rural,  sparsely  settled 
southern  Illinois.  So  I  have  sympathy 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

I  point  out  that  it  contains  permis- 
sive language.  It  does  not  require  this, 
but  permits  this  and  encourages  it  by 
having  it  in  the  statute. 

I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  have  both  consulted  with  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum's  staff.  She  has  indi- 
cated it  is  acceptable  to  her  also. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1427)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
else  seeks  the  floor,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  though  in  morning  business 
for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  current  Presiding  Officer  and  a 
colleague  who  is  seated  here  from 
Pennsylvania  and  some  others  who 
have  been  very  active  in  health  care  re- 
form know,  I  have  been  at  it  for  quite 
some  time  and  do  not  necessarily  hold 
myself  out  as  the  best  judge  of  the  poli- 
tics of  health  care  reform.  But  I  have 
been  sort  of  smiling  all  weekend  about 
the  events  of  the  last  2  weeks. 


I  must  say  it  was  sort  of  slow  in  the 
health  care  reform  business  during  De- 
cember and  January  because  there 
were  not  many  politicians  around  this 
place,  but  once  we  all  got  back  to- 
gether again  the  media  started  focus- 
ing on  what  we  said  about  health  care 
reform  or  what  we  said  about  each 
other.  It  became  sort  of  an  interesting 
2  weeks. 

But  I  must  say  I  think  the  assess- 
ment from  the  so-called  media  pros 
about  who  is  ahead  or  who  is  winning 
and  that  sort  of  thing  sort  of  misses 
the  mark.  If  I  can  guess  at  what  I  have 
been  sensing  here  about  the  weekend, 
they  said  the  first  week  of  this  new 
term  belonged  to  the  President  because 
in  a  strong  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
he  touched  the  people  of  the  country 
on  the  issue  of  health  care  reform  and 
got  the  whole  thing  back  on  track. 

But  then  in  the  second  week,  with 
sort  of  the  politics  of  vilification  and 
one  specific  plan  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  they  said,  well,  now  he  is 
weak.  Somehow,  last  week  President 
Clinton  got  strong;  this  week  President 
Clinton  got  weak  because  these  groups 
came  out  and  did  not  endorse  his  bill. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  why  this 
makes  me  smile  a  little  bit.  I  think  It 
is,  first,  because  there  is  such  an  issue 
of  personality  in  all  of  the  politics  of 
reform.  All  of  a  sudden,  Jim  Cooper 
cannot  go  anywhere  without  having 
something  stuck  in  his  face  and  asked 
his  opinion,  and  yet,  as  the  current 
Presiding  Officer  knows,  there  are  a  lot 
of  us  who  are  champions  of  the  same 
approach  as  Jim  Cooper.  But  there  is 
sort  of  a  sense  of  let  us  personalize  this 
one  as  we  personalize  the  Clinton  plan 
around  the  President  or  around  the 
commitment  that  the  First  Lady  has 
made  to  it. 

That  is  the  first  observation.  The 
politics  of  personalizing  reform  does 
not  always  lead  you  to  the  best  answer. 

The  second  observation  I  make  is 
that  one  of  the  weaknesses,  if  you  will, 
in  the  Clinton  plan  is  in  its  comprehen- 
siveness. Many  people  characterize  the 
Clinton  plan  as  800  movable  parts. 

When  I  look  at  it,  I  say  here  is  an  ef- 
fort by  the  President  to  try  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  that  are  involved  in 
health  policy  in  this  country — or  lack 
of  policy  in  the  country— all  done  in 
one  big.  1.320-some  page  bill. 

So  I  think  right  there  is  sort  of  a 
weak  link,  the  fact  that  the  President 
wants  us  to  do  insurance  reform, 
changing  all  the  insurance  market 
rules,  substituting  something  called  an 
accountable  health  plan.  The  President 
wants  to  do  system  reform.  He  recog- 
nizes that  until  the  delivery  system  in 
health  care  changes  in  this  country,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  costs  under  con- 
trol, we  are  not  going  to  have  higher 
quality,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  afford  universal  coverage. 

Then  the  third  part  of  it  is  how  do  we 
do  universal  coverage?  Do  we  do  it  by 
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mandating  coverage  on  employers  or 
individuals  or  do  we  do  it  by  actually 
reforming  the  policies,  the  public  poli- 
cies that  make  coverage  affordable  for 
everybody  in  this  country? 

The  Cooper  approach,  of  which  JOHN 
Breaux  and  I  are  the  principal  spon- 
sors in  the  Senate,  is  often  character- 
ized as  "Clinton  lite."  The  reason  it  is 
characterized  as  Clinton  lite  is  that  it 
does  understand  reform.  It  does  system 
reform,  and  it  begins  the  process  of 
coverage  reform  on  the  way  to  univer- 
sal coverage. 

So  what  it  is,  in  effect,  is  the  Clinton 
proposal  but  without  the  immediacy  of 
universal  coverage  by  employer,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Republican  bill,  individ- 
ual mandate. 

We  do  the  insurance  reform,  we  do 
the  system  reform,  and  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  universal  coverage  through 
coverage  reform. 

So  I  guess  what  I  rise  to  say  today  is 
that  the  notion  that  somehow  the 
President  has  been  weakened  by  the 
Business  Roundtable  endorsements,  by 
the  position  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  position  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  did  or  did  not  take,  the 
AMA  did  or  did  not  take,  is  not  true.  I 
think,  in  fact,  that  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  been  strengthened, 
first  by  the  President  himself  when  he 
put  the  lie  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  crisis  in  this  country;  he  backed  off, 
I  think,  even  some  Republicans  from 
that  notion,  hopefully:  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  strengthened  those  parts  of  the 
Clinton  plan  that  are  committed  to 
changing  the  way  health  care  is  deliv- 
ered in  this  country  by  changing  the 
way  we  buy  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  are  the  two  critical  ele- 
ments on  our  way  to  universal  cov- 
erage. 

What  it  means,  Mr.  President,  is  we 
are  much  closer  together  today  on 
health  care  reform  than  we  were  2 
weeks  ago.  We  can  agree  on  the  way  in 
which  we  change  this  system  through 
insurance  reform.  We  have  already 
agreed  on  that  in  most  of  our  bill.  We 
can  agree  that  we  are  going  to  take 
that  system  reform  a  step  farther  by 
developing  rules,  national  rules,  for 
health  alliances  or  buying  groups,  ac- 
countable health  plans,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  health  insurance  as  we 
know  it,  basic  benefit  package,  that 
sort  of  thing;  national  rules  where  the 
things  that  make  a  difference  in  this 
health  care  marketplace,  and  then  one 
local  market  at  a  time,  in  southern  Il- 
linois, in  northern  Minnesota,  each 
market  operates  differently  within 
these  national  rules. 

We  begin  to  change  the  rewards  in 
the  system,  to  reward  the  best,  those 
who  give  us  the  highest  value  for  the 
lowest  possible  price.  We  do  not  tell 
them  exactly  how  to  do  it.  But  we  set 
in  place  these  new  rules.  We  have 
President  Clinton  and  the  First  Lady 
to  thank  for  that. 


So  the  notion  that  seems  to  be 
abroad — I  must  say  is  fostered  by  one 
or  the  other  of  our  colleagues  who  con- 
tinue to  attack  anyone  who  does  not 
support  the  Clinton  plan  in  its  totality 
—the  notion  that  somehow  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  weakened  last  week,  I 
say  as  someone  who  has  been  at  this 
for  the  16  years  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  the  opposite  from  the  truth.  Be- 
cause I  think  the  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approach,  changing  this  system 
whose  costs  are  strangling  us  today, 
was  strengthened  last  week. 

I  want  to  take  this  just  one  step  far- 
ther and  tell  you  exactly  why  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  Governors.  The 
Governors  said,  if  you  folks  go  out  of 
here  in  1994  and  you  have  not  given  us 
some  national  rules  for  this  health  care 
system  that  are  different  from  the  ones 
we  have  today,  which  are  the  more  you 
do,  the  more  you  get  paid — we  do  not 
care  about  what;  we  do  not  care  about 
costs — change  those  rules.  And  then  in 
our  local  markets  you  are  going  to  see 
a  lot  of  change.  If  you  do  not  go  out 
here  and  do  that,  we  will  end  up  doing 
it  State  by  State  and  you  probably  will 
not  like  the  way  it  is  done  if  we  do  it 
State  by  State. 

The  Business  Roundtable,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  these  people  join  in  saying 
the  leaders  in  health  care  reform  in 
America  have  been  the  employers. 
They  are  not  just  the  bill  payers;  they 
are  the  leaders  in  reform. 

Everywhere  you  go  in  this  country 
you  see  markets  changing  in  medicine, 
you  see  the  practice  of  medicine  chang- 
ing, you  see  insurance  in  the  indemnity 
sense  leaving  the  marketplace,  and  a 
more  accountable  health  plan  joining 
the  marketplace.  It  is  because  the 
large  employers,  small  employers,  coa- 
lition of  employers,  have  come  to- 
gether to  say  this  community  health 
care  system  can  do  better  for  its  people 
than  it  is  doing  now  and  we  want  to  as- 
sist our  employees  in  making  that  hap- 
pen. 

The  i)eople  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  and,  I  know,  the  people  at  these 
other  organizations  represent  all  the 
communities  in  America  that  have  al- 
ready been  trying  through  their  em- 
ployer and  employee  groups  to  change 
this  marketplace. 

So  my  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is 
I  think  health  care  reform  is  stronger 
today  than  it  was  last  week.  I  think 
the  best  parts  of  the  Clinton  plan  are 
stronger  today  by  the  endorsement  of 
people  who  actually  have  been  out 
there  changing  these  systems  than  it 
was  last  week. 

I  just  hope  that  those  who  would  ei- 
ther characterize  the  endorsements  of 
other  plans  yesterday  or  last  week  as 
defeat  for  the  President  would  rethink 
it.  You  can  find  Jim  Cooper  in  the  Bill 
Clinton  plan.  You  can  find  Jim  Cooper 
in  the  John  Chafee  Republican  plan. 
There  is  a  broad  consensus  in  the  mid- 


dle of  this  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  what  it  takes  to  do  health 
care  reform. 

But  unfortunately,  some  of  that  con- 
sensus was  labeled  "Clinton,"  some  of 
it  was  labeled  "Cooper"— personal- 
ities—and  some  of  it  got  labeled 
Chafee — the  personalities — so  we  do 
not  recognize  them  for  their 
similarities.  We  recognize  them  for  the 
personalities  of  their  authors,  and  that 
is  too  bad.  I  just  hope  my  colleagues 
and  the  people  in  the  White  House,  the 
administration  and  so  forth,  who 
worked  an  awful  long  time  on  health 
care  reform  will  recognize  that  reform 
is  better  off  today,  getting  stronger 
every  day,  than  a  week  or  two  ago. 

I  say  to  those  on  either  edge  of  this 
debate,  my  colleagues  who  are  single- 
payer  advocates,  my  colleagues  who 
are  advocates  of,  you  know,  let  us  just 
make  everybody  pay  the  first  $3,000  of 
their  medical  bills,  will  give  the  folks 
in  the  middle  of  this  process.  Bill  Clin- 
ton, Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  Jim  Coo- 
per, John  Chafee,  Dave  Durenberger, 
John  Breaux,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  Harris  Wofford— people 
in  the  middle  of  this  thing  who  really 
want  to  do  health  care  reform  in  1994 — 
the  Governors,  give  us  a  chance.  Give 
us  a  chance. 

Look  at  the  middle.  Look  at  the 
things  that  we  have  in  common.  Look 
at  the  things  in  which  there  is  very  lit- 
tle disagreement.  Make  us  settle  our 
differences.  Make  the  Republicans  in 
the  middle  get  together  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  middle,  get  together 
with  the  President  in  the  middle,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  it.  It  is  not  that 
hard. 

I  think  one  of  the  difficult  issues  will 
be  how  do  we  get  the  universal  cov- 
erage. As  someone  who  served  on  the 
Finance  Committee  all  of  the  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  I  think  we  know 
why  that  is.  We  are  currently  spending 
$400  billion  in  public  subsidies  for  em- 
ployed persons,  the  elderly,  and  low  in- 
come in  this  country.  We  are  spending 
it  with  rules  made  in  1954,  the  tax 
rules,  and  1965,  the  Medicare-Medicaid 
rules.  They  are  all  outdated.  They  are 
not  buying  good  health  care.  They  are 
not  doing  good  coverage  of  the  elderly, 
disabled,  low-income  or  poor  people. 
They  are  either  buying  too  much 
health  insurance  or  not  enough  health 
insurance.  They  are  either  buying  the 
wrong  kind  of  services  or  too  expensive 
services  or  unneeded  services.  They  are 
antiquated.  They  are  broken.  We  ought 
to  throw  them  out  and  start  over. 

We  do  not  do  that  naturally,  lit- 
erally, because  we  have  in  our  commu- 
nities examples  of  how  we  can  get  the 
universal  coverage  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  change  the  public  subsidies  so 
that  those  subsidies  finance  the  pre- 
miums on  account  of  a  health  plan.  If 
the  elderly  and  disabled  in  America  are 
able  to  buy  an  accountable  health  plan 
instead  of  buying  part  A,  part  B,  sup- 
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plemental,  cancer,  heart  insurance,  and 
then  getting  reimbursed  reasonable 
and  customary,  and  deluged  in  paper- 
work, wow,  we  fix  that. 

If  the  low  income  could  go  to  work  in 
America  with  a  substantial  part  of 
their  premiums  for  accountable  health 
plans  paid,  it  would  be  so  much  less  ex- 
pensive for  employers  to  have  to  sub- 
sidize those  plans  as  well. 

The  key  is  the  accountable  health 
plan.  The  key  is  putting  the  subsidies 
in  some  order  that  makes  some  sense 
according  to  age  and  sex,  if  you  are  el- 
derly or  disabled,  according  to  income 
if  you  are  not  so  well  off.  It  is  not  that 
hard. 

But  we  need  to  get  about  that.  I 
think  that  is  the  critical  part.  That  is 
the  part  that  will  take  us  to  universal 
coverage. 

So,  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  what 
do  you  say  the  message  of  this  week  is? 
It  is  simply  let  us  get  on  with  it.  There 
is  change  taking  place  in  health  care  in 
all  of  America.  What  it  needs  is  a  sense 
of  direction.  And  that  is  what  you  and 
I  and  the  rest  of  this  place  are  about. 
Give  it  a  sense  of  direction.  Do  not  tell 
it  how  to  get  there,  but  give  it  a  sense 
of  direction  and  you  will  get  the  mar- 
kets to  respond. 

This  is  the  week  that  CBO  is  going  to 
come  out  with  its  estimate,  and  there 
will  be  another  brouhaha  over  whether 
or  not  the  Clinton  plan  is  fully  funded. 
I  suspect  CBO  will  say  it  is  not  fully 
funded.  Then  people  will  say,  well, 
there  is  another  defeat  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  at  all.  Remember,  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  do  everything  in  one 
bill  in  5  years,  and  it  probably  cannot 
be  done. 

The  opportunity  that  is  presented  by 
the  CBO  estimating  process  is  to  get 
inside  the  $400  billion  we  are  now 
spending  in  public,  taxpayer  money  to 
subsidize  this  system  and  change  the 
way  we  do  it,  so  we  can  make  health 
care  access  affordable  for  every  single 
American  through  some  kind  of  a  pub- 
lic subsidy,  tax  subsidy,  social  insur- 
ance subsidy,  employer  subsidy,  or  in- 
surance reform. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  many  years  of 
experience  I  have  had  in  Minnesota 
that  it  can  be  done.  It  cannot  be  done 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  is  to  be  vilified.  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  position  they  took. 
Business  people  all  over  America  are 
responsible  for  it,  who  have  been 
changing  their  own  communities  and 
health  care  and  are  the  ones  who  said 
the  strongest  part  of  Clinton  is  the 
Cooper,  or  the  Cooper  part  of  Clinton. 
It  was  not  the  president  of  Prudential, 
who  happened  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Business  Roundtable  at  a  time 
when  all  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Roundtable  are  saying  there  is  a  better 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  contained  inside  the 
Clinton  plan. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  excited 
by  the  opportunity  that  we  all  have 


been  presented  with  by  President  Clin- 
ton and  Mrs.  Clinton  taking  on  the 
challenge  of  health  care  reform.  I  am 
excited  that  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
accepted  that  challenge,  or  created 
their  own  approaches,  or  endorsed  ap- 
proaches of  others.  I  am  most  excited 
that  we  are  now  going  to  get  it  done  in 
1994.  We  are  not  going  to  put  it  off  be- 
cause it  is  too  difficult,  or  because 
there  is  no  crisis,  or  because  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  agree  on  all  of  the  de- 
tails, or  because  the  Democrats  do  not 
agree  on  all  of  the  details.  The  consen- 
sus, as  in  most  things,  lives  in  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
folks  that  are  in  the  middle  can  get 
their  act  together  so  that  the  folks  on 
either  side  who  may  be  waiting  for 
them  to  fail  can  join  them  and  join  the 
President  in  guaranteeing  that  every 
American  will  never  have  to,  in  the  fu- 
ture, go  without  the  security  of  access 
to  needed  health  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  long-term  care  service  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  PATROLMAN 
STEVEN  SHAW 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  Providence,  a  terrible 
tragedy  occurred:  a  fine  young  Provi- 
dence policeman  was  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  shot  by  a  suspect  using  a  hand- 
gun. 

Steven  Michael  Shaw  and  other  offi- 
cers were  resjwnding  to  a  call  involving 
a  search  for  three  men  who  were  sus- 
pected of  committing  two  robberies 
earlier  that  afternoon.  After  entering 
the  house  where  the  suspects  were  be- 
lieved to  be,  Patrolman  Shaw  was  shot 
in  the  head  by  one  of  the  suspects,  who 
had  hidden  himself  in  a  bedroom  clos- 
et. 

Patrolman  Steven  Michael  Shaw, 
just  27  years  old,  began  his  career  with 
the  Providence  police  in  January  1989, 
working  in  the  patrol  bureau  and  the 
community  policing  unit.  Steven  Shaw 
was  an  officer  well  recognized  for  his 
work:  he  had  been  involved  in  a  1991 
capture  of  an  armed  man  who  at  the 
time  was  shooting  at  him.  In  1992  he 
also  played  a  key  role,  at  some  signifi- 
cant personal  risk,  in  securing  the  re- 
lease of  a  hostage  held  by  five  armed— 
and  actively  firing — men. 

These  events  and  his  work  in  han- 
dling armed  robberies,  break-ins,  and 
shootings  made  him  a  decorated  offi- 
cer: he  received  the  Police  Chiefs 
Medal,  given  for  "an  outstanding  act  in 


the  performance  of  duty;"  the  City 
Council  Medal,  and  the  Hostage  Situa- 
tion Medal.  Moreover.  Patrolman  Shaw 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  indeed  had  served  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Steven  Shaw  did  not  shy  from  dan- 
gerous situations  in  the  course  of  duty. 
He  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
armed  criminals;  he  had  the  skills  to 
handle  a  dangerous  and  tense  situa- 
tion. 

But  on  February  3,  he  didn't  have  a 
chance. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  allow  our 
officers  to  face  the  kind  of  danger 
posed  by  the  number  of  handguns  out 
there  in  circulation?  Every  year,  doz- 
ens of  police  officers  are  killed  while 
carrying  out  their  official  duties — and 
every  year,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  killed  by  handguns.  Since  1982.  a 
staggering  70  percent  of  the  802  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  were  fatally 
shot  by  handguns.  Due  to  the  72  million 
handguns  out  there,  our  officers  face 
the  threat  of  death  every  time  they 
leave  the  station.  Due  to  the  presence 
of  handguns,  any  routine  police  call 
can  result  in  tragedy. 

No  Providence  police  officer  has  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1928, 
more  than  65  years  ago.  But  regret- 
fully, due  to  the  growing  number  of 
handguns,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
dangerous  for  our  officers.  In  March  of 
1989,  three  officers  were  shot  but 
thankfully  not  killed  in  a  gunfight. 
And  just  last  September,  a  Providence 
patrolman  was  shot  while  investigating 
a  disturbance;  his  life  was  saved  when 
the  bullet  bounced  off  the  bulletproof 
vest  he  was  wearing. 

Every  day  the  men  and  women  of  our 
police  force  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  on  our  behalf.  We  cannot  allow 
the  proliferation  of  handguns  to  con- 
tinue to  needlessly  threaten  their  lives. 

Steven  Shaw,  this  young  man  of 
great  courage,  died  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming his  duties.  He  was  a  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  considerate  young 
man.  His  friends  and  family  say  he  had 
a  zest  for  life,  enjoying  rafting,  hunt- 
ing, foreign  travel,  and  car  racing.  His 
partners  say  that  he  enjoyed  a  chal- 
lenge; one  described  a  training  day 
where  Patrolman  Shaw  tried  to  outdo 
his  fellow  officers,  saying  that  Shaw 
was  a  "150-pound  man  with  a  300-pound 
heart  [who]  wouldn't  quit." 

My  deepest  condolences  go  out  to 
Steven  Shaw's  parents,  Robert  and  Ju- 
dith Shaw;  to  his  five  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; and  to  his  other  relatives  and  his 
many  friends.  My  heart  goes  out  espe- 
cially to  his  young  wife,  Mrs.  Maria 
Angela  Conte  Shaw,  to  whom  Patrol- 
man Shaw  was  married  just  1  year  ago. 
On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Chafee  and  myself,  I 
want  to  offer  her  and  the  entire  Shaw 
family  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  And  on 
behalf  of  all  Rhode  Islanders,  I  want  to 
convey  to  Mrs.  Shaw  and  to  Steven 
Shaw's  parents  the  thanks  and  grati- 
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tude  that  each  and  every  Rhode  Is- 
lander feels  for  the  service  that  Steven 
Shaw  gave  wholeheartedly  to  our 
State. 

Flags  are  at  half-mast  in  Rhode  Is- 
land In  honor  of  this  brave  young  man. 
He  deserves  no  less,  and  Indeed,  much 
more.  We  must  not  lose  another  Steven 
Shaw  to  the  slaughter  arising  from 
handguns.  In  his  name  and  the  name  of 
all  those  officers  who  have  been  gunned 
down,  we  must  act. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WoFFOBD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roF.. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Members,  even  though 
we  have  not  been  involved  in  extended 
debate  on  the  floor,  we  have  been  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  the  areas  in  which 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  have  been 
interested  and  concerned,  such  as  ad- 
dressing issues  about  the  length  of  the 
authorization  and  the  kinds  of  flexibil- 
ity that  we  have  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation to  be  able  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  existing  rules  and  regulations  and 
even  laws. 

We  have  found  a  consistent  position 
both  in  the  education  programs  and, 
hopefully,  in  this  program  to  provide  a 
degree  of  flexibility  which  had  not  ex- 
isted previously.  I  think  there  are  some 
Members  who  desire  to  go  even  further 
than  that.  But  we  have  been  working 
with  our  colleagues. 

Then  there  are  some  other  issues  in- 
volving the  questions  of  employment 
and  the  paying  of  certain  employees. 
We  have  been  addressing  that.  Others 
want  to  have  some  limitation  in  terms 
of  the  total  amounts  that  are  going  to 
be  authorized  and  a  few  other  matters 
as  well. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  been  working 
with  our  colleagues.  There  are  several 
who  have  been  listed  on  this  list  of 
amendments  who  have  common  posi- 
tions, so  we  have  been  working  through 
on  the  substance  of  those  issues. 

We  want  to  give  assurance  to  our  col- 
leagues that  we  are  proceeding  along 
and  making  good  progress.  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
areas  where  there  still  remain  some 
differences,  but  all  of  us  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  amount  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  so 
far. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  debate, 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, had  mentioned  the  hearings  that 
we  had  on  America's  Choice,  the  very 
outstanding  group  of  men  and  women 
who  reported  to  the  Congress  over  a 
year  ago  on  some  of  the  activities  that 


were  taking  place  in  a  number  of  the 
other  industrial  countries  that  were  as- 
suring those  countries  of  high  skills, 
high-wage  employees  and  the  steps 
they  were  taking  to  make  sure  that 
their  employees  were  going  to  be  able 
to  be  competitive  in  the  new  world 
markets. 

Actually,  one  of  the  members  of  that 
group  was  Mrs.  Clinton.  I  can  remem- 
ber very  clearly  her  testimony  before 
our  committee  when  she,  Ray  Mar- 
shall, Bill  Brock  and  actually  Ira 
Magaziner,  who  has  now  been  working 
with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  on 
the  issues  of  our  health  care,  made  an 
excellent  presentation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  and  others,  one  of  their 
key  reconrunendations  for  young  people 
in  this  country  was  the  kind  of  School- 
to-Work  Program  which  is  now  before 
us.  For  those  who  really  are  interested 
in  the  justification  of  this  program, 
any  review  of  their  report  is  enor- 
mously compelling  and  incredibly  per- 
sua.sive.  They  really  were  enormously 
interesting  and  challenging  rec- 
ommendations which  a  number  of  us 
worked  on  to  try  and  ensure  that  the 
legislative  efforts  were  going  to  incor- 
porate the  recommendations. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of 
that  report  is  the  continuing  education 
and  training  programs  of  most  of  the 
important  industries  in  the  European 
Community. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  commit  from 
about  1.5  percent  up  to  about  3  percent 
of  their  payroll  costs  for  training  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  employee  skills  in- 
cluding continuing  training  programs 
with  certificates  establishing  what  the 
content  of  those  training  programs  ac- 
tually was. 

I  think  there  was  reluctance  by  the 
administration  to  talk  about  some 
kind  of  requirement  by  the  companies 
and  corporations  to  move  into  that 
kind  of  encouragement  for  those  plants 
and  factories.  But  nonetheless,  that 
has  been  the  policy  in  those  countries 
and  is  widely  embraced  by  all  the  polit- 
ical parties,  by  business  as  well  as 
workers,  and  that  continues  to  func- 
tion. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  United 
States  is  that  about  anywhere  from  $30 
billion  to  $40  billion  a  year  goes  into 
training  programs.  Two-thirds  of  that 
is  for  white-collar  workers,  not  the 
blue-collar  workers.  A  number  of  the 
companies  that  have  had  those  pro- 
grams have  been  willing  to  do  that 
even  though  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  after  their  employees  actu- 
ally gain  the  training,  there  is  enor- 
mous interest  in  those  employees  by 
some  of  the  competitors  of  those  com- 
panies and  then  they  move  and  become 
hired  by  those  competitors.  That  is  a 
condition  which  does  not  exist  by  and 
large  in  most  of  the  other  industri- 
alized nations  in  the  world. 


I  know  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us, 
but  I  do  think  it  does  describe  the  very 
modest  but  important  initiative  which 
we  have  at  this  particular  time.  We  are 
taking  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
recommendations  which  have  been 
made  by  that  Commission  and  putting 
them  in  place,  and  I  think,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  pointed  out,  with 
very  broad  support  from  the  private 
sector  and  from  business  and  from 
labor.  I  think  it  is  enormously  encour- 
aging. For  anyone  who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  the  other  evening  to  see 
Rick  Smith  interview  President  Clin- 
ton, he  spent  about  an  hour  talking 
about  what  was  necessary  to  have  a 
highly  skilled,  well-paid,  competitive 
work  force — the  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate— addressing  how  the  President  and 
his  administration  viewed  the  impor- 
tance of  this  very  program,  and  also 
how  it  related  to  the  other  programs 
and  plans  of  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

The  President  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  are  not  attempting  to  replicate 
the  programs  in  these  other  countries. 
We  have  our  own  economy.  We  have 
our  own  traditions.  We  have  our  own 
labor-management  relations.  But  there 
are  fundamental  and  underlying  con- 
cepts which  have  demonstrated  time  in 
and  time  out  the  importance  of  these 
kinds  of  programs  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts. 

The  President,  I  thought,  in  that  pro- 
gram— as  well  as  at  other  times  when 
many  of  us  have  heard  him  speak,  has 
clearly  indicated  his  strong  commit- 
ment to  this  area.  As  recently  as  last 
week  at  a  training  conference  here  in 
Washington,  a  training  conference  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  continuing 
training  programs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, programs  conducted  by  unions  and 
by  others — heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  over  a  period  of  about  2 
hours,  moderating  a  panel  on  these 
training  issues.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
clear  indication  of  his  strong  commit- 
ment in  this  area,  and  the  support  of 
the  administration  for  training. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  in  har- 
mony with  Goals  2000  that  establishes 
the  skills  standards.  It  will  also  help 
establish  world-class  standards  in  the 
areas  of  learning,  with  the  more  effec- 
tive kinds  of  assessments  of  what 
young  people  know  and  what  they 
should  know. 

Parents  in  our  country  need  to  know 
how  effective  our  high  schools  are  in 
preparing  our  young  people.  This  legis- 
lation is  all  part  of  this  interest  in 
young  people  and  making  sure  that 
they  are  going  to  have  productive  and 
contributive  lives  in  terms  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  will  take  just  a  few  moments  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
programs  we  are  working  on  in  our  own 
State  which  I  believe  demonstrate 
what  might  be  able  to  be  achieved  in 
other  communities. 


We  have  in  Massachusetts  relatively 
high  unemployment.  We  have  in  New 
England  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. Almost  25,  28  percent  of  all  the 
job  loss  over  a  5-year  period  was  in 
that  area.  We  are  one  of  the  highest 
States,  in  the  top  five  States,  with  in- 
dividuals who  have  lost  their  jobs  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  recover  them. 
So  when  we  find  that  people  lose  em- 
ployment without  the  other  kinds  of 
opportunities,  of  having  additional 
kinds  of  skills  and  training,  it  is  an 
enormous  personal  burden  on  those 
workers,  men  and  women,  and  upon  the 
families. 

I  thought  I  would  just,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, mention  a  few  of  the  programs 
that  appear  to  be  working  which,  I 
think,  incorporate  this  concept.  They 
are  only  affecting  maybe  a  few  hundred 
people  now,  but  what  we  are  very  hope- 
ful about  is  that  we  will  affect  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  including  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  actually  drop 
out  from  the  school  systems.  With  ef- 
fective kinds  of  programs,  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  out  to  some  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  bring  them  back  into  a 
process  which  hopefully  sets  some  op- 
portunities for  their  own  future. 

In  my  own  State,  we  are  experiment- 
ing with  a  number  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  assisting  young  people  in 
making  the  transition  from  school  to 
work. 

In  Boston,  we  have  three  different 
models:  A  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram called  Pro-Tech,  which  prepares 
high  school  students  for  careers  as 
health  care  specialists:  three  national 
academy  programs  which  operate  as 
schools  within  schools  which  offer  pro- 
grams in  travel,  tourism,  finance,  and 
public  service;  and  restructured  voca- 
tional education  programs  which  inte- 
grate vocational  and  academic  pro- 
grams. 

Project  Pro-Tech  is  a  collaborative 
effort  with  the  Boston  public  schools, 
the  Boston  teaching  hospitals,  the 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College,  and 
Jobs  for  the  Future,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. It  is  that  kind  of  coordination 
which  is  so  essential  to  produce  an  ef- 
fective program  and  why  the  support 
for  those  different  elements  being 
brought  together  is  a  critical  part  of 
this  whole  legislative  effort. 

Under  the  program,  which  got  under- 
way in  September  1991,  participating 
students  combined  work  at  participat- 
ing hospitals  with  on-site  classroom 
training  by  health  professionals  and  a 
specialized  school  curriculum  empha- 
sizing math  and  science  courses  specifi- 
cally designed  to  complement  their 
work  experience. 

We  heard  earlier  in  the  day  about  the 
importance  of  the  Tech-Prep,  which  we 
very  strongly  support.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  that  in  my  own  State.  But 
that  is  different  from  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 


What  this  legislation  is  intending  to 
support  is  the  diverse  kinds  of  ways  of 
equipping  young  people  with  both  the 
academic  wherewithal  and  the  tech- 
nical skills. 

The  program  I  just  mentioned  was 
designed  for  students  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram in  the  11th  grade,  continuing 
after  high  school  graduation  with 
course  work  at  Bunker  Hill  Commu- 
nity College,  with  a  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  4  years  that  they  would  have  a  pro- 
fessional certification  establishing 
their  qualification  as  health  care  pro- 
fessionals and  an  associate's  degree 
from  the  community  college. 

Pro-Tech  students  spend  15  hours  per 
week  in  the  workplace  as  part  of  a  re- 
structured and  extended  learning  pro- 
gram. Teachers  and  workplace  super- 
visors have  jointly  developed  new  cur- 
ricula for  clusters  of  25  to  50  students. 
That  is  going  to  be  necessary,  the  de- 
veloping of  new  kinds  of  curricula 
which  will  be  supported  with  this  kind 
of  an  effort.  Particij)ating  employers 
have  committed  to  supporting  these 
students  beyond  high  school  gradua- 
tion through  at  least  2  years  of  addi- 
tional education  and  potential  entry 
into  a  career  path  within  their  organi- 
zations. 

Although  project  Pro-Tech  is  still  in 
the  pilot  stage,  the  results  so  far  have 
been  highly  encouraging.  All  38  of  Pro- 
Tech's  first  class  of  high  school  grad- 
uates successfully  have  begun  their 
postsecondary  education  at  17  different 
area  community  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, while  continuing  their  appren- 
ticeship jobs  at  local  hospitals. 

The  program  has  reached  out  to  a 
number  of  the  community  colleges  and 
universities,  not  only  in  my  State  but 
in  other  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  results  in 
some  respects  have  turned  out  dif- 
ferently than  what  was  envisioned  on 
the  theory  that  this  was  a  program  pri- 
marily for  kids  who  would  otherwise  be 
unlikely  to  go  to  college.  The  program 
was  originally  set  up  to  terminate  with 
a  2-year  community  college  associate 
degree.  Instead,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, almost  a  third  of  the  Pro-Tech's 
first  class  of  high  school  graduates 
have  entered  4-year  colleges  rather 
than  community  colleges.  This  is  obvi- 
ously an  encouraging  development.  It 
should  help  to  alleviate  concerns  that 
school-to-work  programs  will  turn  out 
to  be  just  another  way  to  attract  stu- 
dents who  are  considered  to  be  poor 
achievers  away  from  the  goal  of  4-year 
college  and  limit  their  future  opportu- 
nities and  earning  potential. 

The  project  Pro-Tech  Health  Care 
Program  now  has  150  students  working 
in  seven  area  hospitals.  The  program 
has  recently  extended  from  health  care 
to  financial  services,  providing  an  addi- 
tional 70  students  with  youth  appren- 
ticeships at  seven  different  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  investment 
companies.   That   clearly   also   is   dif- 


ferent from  what  we  developed  in  the 
Pro-Tech  area. 

Boston  now  has  three  national  acad- 
emy programs  that  together  enroll 
more  than  200  students— the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Academy:  East  Boston  High 
School,  the  Financial  Academy,  Hyde 
Park,  a  Public  Service  Academy  of 
Dorchester  High  School.  These  acad- 
emies provide  participating  students 
with  4-year  programs  and  upgrade  aca- 
demic learning  with  the  study  in  the 
particular  industry  in  which  the  stu- 
dents plan  careers. 

Students  in  these  academies  are 
grouped  together  for  many  of  their 
high  school  courses,  and  their  aca- 
demic courses  use  curriculum  that  re- 
lates to  the  academy's  occupational 
field.  Area  employers  promote  mentor 
and  summer  internships  to  introduce 
students  to  the  academy's  field. 

Again,  in  terms  of  the  mentoring,  we 
accepted  the  mentoring  amendment  on 
our  CJoals  2000  program.  We  can  see 
now  how  this  community  service  pro- 
gram has  an  important  role. 

A  third  model  for  school-to-work  pro- 
grams is  being  implemented  at  the  new 
Madison  Park  Vocational  Technical 
High  School,  Cambridge  Language  and 
Latin.  There,  additional  vocational- 
educational  programs  have  been  com- 
pletely restructured  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  earlier  and  broader  opportu- 
nities to  learn  about  varied  careers  and 
explore  those  careers  through  job  shad- 
owing, visits  to  the  workplace,  and 
closer  linkages  between  communities' 
occupational  and  academic  courses. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  own 
special  strengths.  Boston  and  other 
communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  to  experiment  with  these  and 
other  models  under  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today.  Because  this 
legislation  does  not  describe  one  rigid 
model  for  all  communities  to  follow, 
we  expect  schools  and  employers  to 
continue  to  combine  and  adopt  new 
ideas  that  meet  local  needs. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  is  really 
about.  We  have  seen  fewer  dropouts 
taking  place  in  a  number  of  the  other 
communities,  which  has  resulted  in 
very  positive  experiences  for  many 
young  people  who,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, may  drop  out  of  school  and  in- 
volve themselves  in  a  more  negative  di- 
rection. These  programs  have  been  a 
lifeline  in  many  different  areas. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  a  number  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  is  that  they 
are  developing  their  academic  courses 
and  relating  those  to  some  of  the  work 
experience  courses  and  doing  that  in  a 
very  demanding  academic  fashion. 
This,  in  turn,  has  awakened  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  a  number  of  different 
areas.  This  has  been  very,  very  encour- 
aging as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WOFFORD],  who  has  worked  in  this  area 
as  well  as  in  many  other  areas  and  is  a 
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real  leader  in  his  State  in  terms  of  the 
creation  of  jobs,  skills,  and  voluntary 
services. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Paul  Simon 
has  been  enormously  involved  in  these 
kinds  of  programs  and  has  been  very, 
very  much  involved,  as  was  recognized 
earlier  today,  in  the  shaping  and  fash- 
ioning of  the  program.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  on  this  effort  together. 

I  know  Senator  Wofford  has  some 
comments.  So  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WOFFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
our  distinguished  chairman.  I  suppose  I 
should  accept  his  kind  words  because  it 
takes  one  to  know  one,  and  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  effort,  as  has 
Senator  SiMON,  for  a  long,  hard  time;  a 
creative  time,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 
of  1993  because  this  bill  will  create  a  di- 
verse, national  system  of  apprentice- 
ship-style programs  from  the  grass- 
roots up,  it  will  increase  the  skills  of 
our  young  people,  the  success  of  our 
schools,  the  competitiveness  of  our 
businesses,  and  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force. 

School-to-work  and  youth  appren- 
ticeship programs  are  built  on  a  simple 
truth:  People  learn  best  by  doing.  It  is 
like  the  old  Chinese  proverb:  "What  I 
hear  I  forget.  What  I  see  I  remember. 
What  I  do  I  understand."  We  must  em- 
power young  people  to  become  active, 
not  passive,  in  learning  the  skills  they 
will  need  to  get  good  jobs  and  be  pro- 
ductive workers.  Real  learning  requires 
more  than  textbooks.  You  have  to  get 
your  hands  dirty. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  how 
these  apprenticeships  are  already 
working  in  Pennsylvania.  At  Osram 
Sylvania,  a  tool  and  die  manufacturer 
in  York,  PA,  three  young  men  are 
learning  hands-on  skills  that  they  need 
to  be  part  of  the  work  force  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  at  Flinchbaugh  Engineering, 
also  in  York,  Ryan  Crowl  is  developing 
proficiencies  in  math  and  science  while 
learning  how  to  read  a  blueprint,  oper- 
ate a  lathe,  and  adjust  machinery. 
They  are  developing  a  work  ethic  and  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  products  they  turn  out 
and  for  getting  them  to  the  customers 
on  schedule. 

Once  they  complete  this  work,  a  4- 
year  program  as  part  of  their  high 
school  curriculum,  these  students  will 
not  only  have  the  skills  and  the  high 
school  degree  but  also  the  real  work- 
place experience  and  solid  employer 
references  that  they  can  apply  to  a  job 
in  any  industry. 

But  apprenticeships  are  not  only 
good  for  young  people  who  need  jobs. 
Business  needs  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams to  train  the  skilled  workers  they 
need.    My    friend,    Robert    Valentinl, 


president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  us  some 
time  ago  some  powerful  reasons  why  in 
our  Pennsylvania  economic  develop- 
ment partnership  just  before  I  got  sent 
down  on  this  mission  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

About  10,000  Bell  workers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, over  30  percent  of  their  total 
work  force,  are  in  three  separate  entry- 
level  jobs  within  the  company:  Tele- 
phone operators,  service  representa- 
tives, and  technicians.  All  these  jobs 
offer  a  career  ladder  and  progressive 
pay  scales,  health  care  benefits,  and 
opportunities  for  long-term  employ- 
ment. Most  of  the  workers  are  hired 
right  out  of  high  school  with  no  college 
experience. 

At  the  time  of  Bob  Valentini's  re- 
port— and  he  told  me  the  other  day  the 
situation  still  has  not  improved — Bell 
of  Pennsylvania  was  hiring  1,100  em- 
ployees in  these  three  jobs  each  year. 
But  to  get  that  number,  they  had  to 
interview  and  test  over  9,000  applicants 
just  in  order  to  identify  1,100  qualified 
workers  to  hire. 

Many  candidates  scored  reasonably 
well  on  writing  and  math  tests,  but 
most  scored  low  on  critical  thinking 
and  applied  problem  solving.  A  high 
proportion  quit  or  had  to  leave  in  the 
first  year— in  fact,  in  the  first  6 
months — because  they  lacked  the  mo- 
tive or  the  work  ethic  to  succeed. 

Last  April  I  held  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion with  students,  manufacturers, 
teachers,  and  union  representatives  at 
a  pilot  apprenticeship  program  in  Wil- 
liamsport  to  talk  about  how  we  can  use 
Pennsylvania's  experience  to  expand 
apprenticeship  nationwide.  Area  manu- 
facturers— Precision  Metal  Forming, 
Keystone  Friction  Hinge,  and  Textron 
Lycoming — told  me  that  apprentices 
like  the  ones  I  met  there,  Jason  Huff 
and  Jamie  Rakestraw,  were  filling  a 
critical  need  they  had  for  trained  tool- 
makers. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Bill  Bleil,  vice  presi- 
dent of  manufacturing  at  Scheirer  Ma- 
chine Co.,  found  that  apprenticeship 
was  the  answer  to  the  question  that  he 
and  his  competitors  have  been  wres- 
tling with.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get 
trained,  skilled  workers?  Where  are  our 
future  technicians  going  to  come  from? 
Because  right  now  we  are  stealing 
workers  from  each  other."  Scheirer 
Machine  is  employing  a  student  now 
from  Peabody  High  School  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Peabody  High  has  14  apprentices 
placed  in  local  businesses,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  the  ones  who  choose  which 
businesses  they  go  to  work  in. 

Many  American  companies  want  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Business  Roundtable,  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Business,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  As  some  of  us 
know  who  are  working  hard  on  the 
health  care  reform  effort,  getting  en- 
dorsements from  those  groups  is  not  so 
easy. 


Schools,  teachers,  and  students  want 
the  bill,  too.  One  such  student,  Stacey 
Coleman,  a  junior  at  Peabody  High  in 
Pittsburgh,  wanted  to  pursue  a  career 
in  printing.  Now  she  is  working  at 
Hoechstecher  Printing  learning  com- 
puter technology  and  how  to  read  a 
blueprint  while  creating  a  real  work 
product.  Her  response  to  her  experience 
so  far  echoes  our  Pennsylvania  Eco- 
nomic Development  Partnership's  rec- 
ommendation that  "This  program 
should  be  in  every  school." 

We  all  want  cost-effective  education 
reform  that  improves  how  students 
learn  and  teachers  teach.  But  no  one 
could  have  said  it  better  than  Rick 
Miller,  a  machinist  and  teacher,  who 
heads  the  program  at  Peabody  High.  He 
admits:  "We  have  a  harder  time  now- 
adays teaching  high  school  students. 
They  think  they  know  everything.  But 
through  the  apprenticeship  program, 
kids  quickly  see  that  they  don't,"  he 
said.  "It  shows  them  why  they  need  to 
learn." 

As  I  discovered  when  I  was  our 
State's  secretary  of  labor  and  industry, 
the  mismatch  between  what  our 
schools  and  job  training  programs  are 
teaching  and  what  our  businesses  need 
is  growing.  It  is  estimated  that  30  per- 
cent of  16-  to  24-year-olds  nationwide 
lack  the  skills  necessary  for  entry 
level  employment.  That  is  why  Senator 
Simon  and  I  worked  together  to  develop 
the  Career  Pathways  Act  of  1993  and 
why  I  join  him  so  enthusiastically  in 
supporting  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  which  is  based  in  large 
part  on  our  original  bill. 

The  United  States  lags  way  behind 
our  competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia  in 
preparing  young  people — especially 
those  who  choose  not  to  go  to  college — 
for  the  world  of  work.  Germany  and 
Japan  have  developed  extensive,  inte- 
grated youth  education  and  job  train- 
ing programs  to  succeed  in  the  high- 
technology  global  economy  of  the  21st 
century. 

As  a  former  college  president,  I  think 
it  is  critical  for  us  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  college  to  every  young 
person  through  grants  and  loans.  My 
first  bill  in  the  Senate  made  college 
more  affordable  for  middle-income 
families.  Our  national  service  bill  in- 
cludes college  aid  as  a  ke-'  component. 
But  it  is  wrong  that  this  country 
spends  $55  on  college  aid  for  every  dol- 
lar we  spend  on  opportunities  for  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college,  especially 
when  such  a  small  percent  of  today's 
high  school  freshmen  will  graduate 
from  both  high  school  and  college. 
That  is  penny-wise  and  dollar-foolish. 

As  we  have  learned  over  and  over 
again,  what  we  do  not  invest  today  in 
giving  our  young  people  the  skills,  dis- 
cipline, and  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility to  be  productive  workers  and 
good  citizens,  we  pay  tomorrow  in  the 
costs  of  unemployment,  welfare,  drugs, 
crime,  and  prison.  Only  about  half  of 


our  high  school  graduates  enter  post- 
secondary  education  or  training  pro- 
grams and,  of  these,  only  half  will  com- 
plete their  degrees.  Too  many  of  these 
people  move  from  one  low-skilled  job 
to  the  next  with  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  sometimes  welfare  in  be- 
tween. Fifty  percent  of  adults  in  their 
late  twenties  are  estimated  not  to  have 
found  a  steady  job.  Think  of  the  wasted 
productivity,  talents  and  skills.  We  can 
do  better. 

As  the  examples  in  Pennsylvania 
that  I  gave  demonstrate,  we  know  we 
can  do  better.  So  if  you  want  to  see  the 
future  of  where  we  must  take  this  Na- 
tion in  youth  apprenticeships,  look  at 
where  Pennsylvania  has  already  been. 
Under  Governor  Casey's  leadership,  we 
now  have  more  than  450  students  par- 
ticipating in  Pennsylvania's  Youth  Ap- 
prenticeship Program  at  14  sites,  in- 
cluding 152  businesses,  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  are  learning  prac- 
tical skills  in  metalworking,  manufac- 
turing, electronics  and  health  care. 
Contrary  to  what  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas  suggested  this 
morning,  many  of  these  businesses  that 
are  participating  in  initiating  and 
leading  this  program  and  supporting  it 
are.  in  fact,  small  businesses. 

Philadelphia  is  just  one  of  the  cities 
where  this  apprenticeship  program  is 
having  extraordinarily  good  results 
under  the  joint  leadership  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
Philadelphia  High  School  Academies, 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  District. 
And  in  this  Philadelphia  partnership.  I 
salute  particularly  Natalie  Allen  and  J. 
Lawrence  Wilson  and  Ted  Kirsch.  In 
one  of  their  programs  we  have  135  stu- 
dents in  15  hospitals  and  community 
health  centers  around  the  city.  At  Jef- 
ferson, Hahnemann,  Einstein,  Temple, 
and  Abington  hospitals,  and  other  med- 
ical centers,  students  are  learning  the 
technology  needed  to  work  in  areas 
such  as  radiology,  nuclear  medicine, 
and  pulmonary  therapy  from  mentors 
on  the  job. 

The  Philadelphia  academy  system  it- 
self, schools  within  schools,  is  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  and  biggest  program  link- 
ing school  and  work.  It  is  representa- 
tive of  the  type  of  programming  and 
school  reform  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act  will  help  foster.  Re- 
cently, I  visited  with  some  of  the  over 
250  students  and  teachers  from  the  En- 
vironmental Technology  and  Horti- 
culture Academy  at  Philadelphia's 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School.  That  is 
a  4-year  specialized  program  in  an 
emerging  growth  industry.  This  pro- 
gram teaches  chemistry,  biology,  and 
geology,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  They  teach  by 
doing  as  well  as  by  studying. 

The  Philadelphia  academy  system, 
serving  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
city's  high  school  population,  has  an 
impressive  54  percent  of  its  students 
going  on  to  college.  It  has  a  dropout 


rate  less  than  half  of  the  rest  of  the 
school  district.  Businesses  contribute 
$1.5  million  a  year  to  the  program,  and 
executives  volunteer  to  help  oversee 
and  manage  the  operations. 

One  final  example:  In  Hershey,  PA— 
where  I  started  this  very  day— an  inno- 
vative partnership  between  the  school 
district  and  Hershey  Medical  Center  is 
now  giving  21  Hershey  and  Lower  Dau- 
phin High  School  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  alongside  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians  at 
Penn  State's  Hershey  Medical  Center. 
In  their  junior  year  of  high  school, 
they  go  through  16  clinical  rotations, 
including  radiology,  physical  therapy, 
patient  transport,  orthopedics,  and 
even  surgery.  In  their  senior  year,  stu- 
dents choose  two  fields  to  specialize  in. 

The  program  is  so  popular  that  they 
are  nearly  doubling  it  to  include  40  stu- 
dents next  year.  The  response  from  the 
medical  center  has  been  equally  enthu- 
siastic. They  have  asked  the  school  dis- 
trict to  bring  the  students  in  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Most  important,  the  experiences  on 
the  job  are  translating  into  better  per- 
formance at  school,  higher  confidence, 
and  stronger  motivation.  Formerly  av- 
erage students  are  now  earning  above- 
average  grades  and  moving  into  accel- 
erated courses.  During  the  past  9 
weeks,  nearly  every  student  in  the  pro- 
gram has  had  perfect  attendance.  The 
young  people's  enthusiasm  and  motiva- 
tion is  contagious.  As  Priscilla  Fair, 
the  program  coordinator  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  Hershey  school  dis- 
trict said,  "The  other  kids  now  look  up 
to  them." 

The  efforts  I  have  described,  when 
taken  together,  represent  a  still  small 
but  very  promising  start.  Now  it  is  our 
turn  to  do  our  job  so  that  teachers,  stu- 
dents, business  and  community  leaders 
can  do  theirs.  These  pilot  programs  I 
have  described  have  worked.  They  are 
working.  But  the  purpose  of  pilot  pro- 
grams is  when  that  happens,  they  ig- 
nite the  whole,  and  that  should  be  our 
purpose  today. 

The  House  has  already  passed  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  I 
note  with  particular  appreciation  the 
support  of  my  Pennsylvania  colleague. 
Representative  BILL  GOODLING,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate  with  the  votes  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  tomorrow,  because  this  legisla- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  party  or 
politics.  It  offers  us  another  chance  to 
show  the  American  people  that  we  can 
come  together  to  empower  citizens  and 
schools,  communities  and  companies  to 
help  each  other.  It  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness education  partnership  that  is  the 
key  to  good  education  for  the  good  jobs 
of  the  future,  not  with  more  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  but  with  support  for 
education  that  works. 


So  this  is  the  time  to  support  on-the- 
job,  school-to-work  training  that  will 
give  young  people — especially  those 
million*  of  young  people  who  do  not  go 
to  college — the  chance  to  build  pros- 
I)erous  careers  and  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

That  is  our  job  right  now.  That  is  the 
idea  behind  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  creative  and  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON  and  Mr.  D'AMATO  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  just  1  minute.  I 
know  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
been  on  the  floor. 

I  simply  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  who  has  pro- 
vided real  leadership  in  this  area.  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks  this 
morning  my  gratitude  to  him.  He  has 
worked  in  this  area  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  Pennsylvania.  He  understands 
it.  He  knows  this  is  really  the  key  to 
our  Nation  moving  ahead  as  we  should, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  am  grateful,  from 
someone  who  has  played  such  a  pio- 
neering role,  to  hear  those  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  letter  about  this  program 
from  our  Governor,  under  whose  lead- 
ership it  was  instituted  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Gov.  Robert  Patrick  Casey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Harrisburg,  PA.  Febniary  7,  1994. 
Hon.  Harris  Wofford. 

U.S.   Senate,   Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Harris:  I  am  writing  in  support  of 
the  School-To-Work  Opportunities  Act  which 
I  understand  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  This  program,  which  tracks  the 
Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram, has  the  potential  of  reinventing  voca- 
tional educational  curricula  across  the  na- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania's  Youth  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram that  you  were  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  is 
aimed  at  meeting  the  growing  demand  for 
skilled  workers  in  technical  occupations  and 
providing  students  with  the  advanced  capa- 
bility and  flexibility  they  will  need  in  the 
high  technology  workplace  of  tomorrow.  We 
believe  that  we  have  developed  more  than  a 
program;  we  have  created  a  means  to 
unleash  the  energy  and  creativity  of  our 
youth  and  prepare  them  for  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

We  are  working  to  make  our  program 
available  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Last  year  the  program  included  six  sites 
with  105  apprentices  and  the  participation  of 
79  metal  working  companies.  This  year  we 
have  450  apprentices  at  14  sites  with  pro- 
grams that  now  include  health  care,  general 
manufacturing,  printing,  and  finance.  Our 
programs  are  in  the  urban  settings  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  rural  communities 
of  Lycoming  County  and  the  Northern  Tier 
counties,  and  suburban  sites  in  Montgomery. 
Allegheny  and  Dauphin  counties. 
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Pennsylvania's  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  a  competency  based 
curriculum  which  Includes  paid  work  experi- 
ence and  work  site  monitoring.  I  upderstand 
that  there  has  been  opposition  to  the  re- 
quirement of  paid  work  experience;  In  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  found  that  while  paid  work 
experience  may  be  a  challenge  for  school  ad- 
ministrators, it  is  as  fundamental  to  the  cur- 
riculum as  algebra.  I  would  encourage  the 
Senate  to  maintain  these  critical  elements 
In  the  program. 

Harris,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  success- 
fully moving  the  concept  of  our  Youth  Ap- 
prenticeship Program  ftom  a  program  which 
we  started  in  Pennsylvania  Into  a  means  for 
changring  the  face  of  vocational  education 
throughout  the  nation.  I  wish  you  much  suc- 
cess with  the  School-To-Work  Opportunities 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Casey, 

Governor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed  as  If  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOSNIA 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to 
speak  on  a  matter,  I  think,  of  incred- 
ible importance.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one to  whom  I  have  talked,  who  is  not 
shocked  and  deeply  hurt,  with  emo- 
tions running  the  entire  gamut  as  it  re- 
lates to  what  is  taking  place  for  the 
past  3  years  in  Bosnia. 

I  think  it  came  to  a  horrific  conclu- 
sion—I would  not  say  "conclusion";  I 
wish  it  were  a  conclusion.  But  it  cer- 
tainly made  an  indelible  impression  on 
everyone  who  has  seen  any  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  bombardment  in  Sarajevo 
which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  with  68  people,  innocent 
people,  civilians— men,  women,  and 
children— killed,  all  in  a  beautiful  city 
which  hosted,  not  too  long  ago,  the 
winter  Olympics.  Now  we  see  how  the 
snow  has  been  turned  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  have  not  met 
our  obligations  in  Bosnia.  The  United 
States,  both  under  President  Bush  and 
President  Clinton,  under  both  adminis- 
trations, has  made  many  grand  state- 
ments and  has  even  made  some  threats, 
all  of  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
meaningless.  Our  routine  warnings  are 
now  only  that.  We  lack  credibility. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  is 
flown  right  in  the  face  of  some  very  el- 
ementary principles,  those  laid  down 
by  President  Teddy  Roosevelt;  that  is, 
"speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
Do  not  make  threats.  Do  not  make 
warnings  unless  you  are  willing  to 
carry  them  out. 

When  you  make  bold  statements  as 
the  leader  of  a  great  nation  and  then 
do  nothing,  it  does  not  just  undermine 
your  own   credibility;   it   embarrasses 


the  United  States  of  America.  To  be 
quite  candid,  it  weakens  us. 

It  invites  the  kinds  of  aggression 
that  we  have  seen  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  where  people  take  us  for  granted 
and  do  not  believe  we  have  the  resolve 
to  stand. 

After  3  years  of  this  war,  the  United 
States  has  talked  a  mighty  tough 
game.  Outside  of  putting  sanctions  on 
Serbia,  we  have  done  nothing  but  ig- 
nore this  brutal  war.  In  fact,  five  State 
Department  officials  have  resigned  as  a 
protest  to  the  policy  in  regard  to 
Bosnia:  George  Kenney,  Jon  Western, 
Stephen  Walker,  Marshall  Harris,  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Warren  Zim- 
merman. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
the  innocents  of  Bosnia,  we  should 
allow  the  Bosnians  to  defend  them- 
selves. Let  us  level  the  playing  field. 
While  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia  have  access 
to  vast  quantities  of  weapons  from  Ser- 
bia, the  Bosnian  Moslems  are  left  with- 
out weapons  to  defend  themselves. 
Even  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  last  year 
said  the  Bosnians  have  a  right  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

What  kind  of  policy  do  we  have  when 
we  are  not  even  willing  to  allow  them 
to  defend  themselves  or  to  help  them 
with  the  military  supplies  that  they 
are  entitled  to  when  we  see  this  mas- 
sacre continue?  And  now  we  say  to  our- 
selves, "Oh,  well,  we  cannot  prove  with 
absolute  certainty  that  the  mortar 
round  came  from  the  Serbians."  Who 
has  been  shelling  the  city  for  the  last  3 
years?  Who  has  been  killing  the  people? 
Even  now  people  cannot  bury  their 
dead.  They  have  to  do  it  under  cover  of 
darkness.  They  cannot  do  it  during  the 
daytime  because  of  the  snipers  firing 
down  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any  lift- 
ing of  the  arms  embargo  against 
Bosnia  should  be  coupled  with  the  use 
of  air  power.  Let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  you  are  not  going  to  knock  out 
the  gun  emplacements,  the  ones  in  the 
mountainside,  others  hidden  in  caves, 
which  they  drag  back  and  forth.  But 
there  are  economic  targets.  I  brought 
this  idea  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
back  in  August  1992,  with  the  past  ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  folly  that  con- 
tinues. 

I  remember  President  Clinton  talk- 
ing about  taking  action  if  necessary. 
Let  me  say  something.  If  we  are  going 
to  threaten,  then  let  us  do  something; 
otherwise  we  should  not  make  hollow 
threats,  because  we  cruelly  raise  false 
hopes  in  those  who  are  oppressed  that 
we  are  going  to  somehow  come  to  their 
aid. 

I  suggest  that  the  Western  nations, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States  have  done  exactly  that— raised 
the  hopes  of  the  victims  of  the  Serbian 
aggression  and  have  not  followed 
through. 

Let  me  also  suggest  it  is  about  time 
we   let  the   Serbs  in  Belgrade  under- 
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stand  that  they  are  going  to  pay  a 
price  for  their  support  of  the  war  in 
Bosnia.  They  have  supplied  the  muni- 
tions, and  have  continued  the  war. 
They  cannot  now  just  wash  their  hands 
of  the  situation.  Here  they  are,  in  Bel- 
grade. They  are  not  having  problems. 
They  have  electricity,  food,  and  water. 
Their  economy  may  have  some  prob- 
lems, but  mostly  they  are  well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  economic  targets 
there,  whether  it  is  the  power  plants 
and  the  fuel  distribution  systems,  et 
cetera,  and  let  them  know  that  we  will 
punish  them  for  the  aggression  that 
they  have  helped  to  foster.  So  there  are 
things  we  can  do. 

We  should  not  be  saying  we  are  going 
to  do  something  and  let  Mr.  Milosevic 
then  laugh  at  us  because  he  sees  that 
we  lack  the  will  to  back  up  our  rhet- 
oric with  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
within  the  not-too-distant  future,  we 
at  least  give  the  Bosnians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON 
COUNTDOWN 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and  I  have  said  to  my  col- 
leagues—and I  do  not  intend  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  time — that  I  would  con- 
tinue to  raise  an  issue  that  I  think 
must  be  raised  until  the  American  peo- 
ple get.  and  Congress  gets,  satisfactory 
explanations  and  answers  as  it  relates 
to  how  it  is  that  with  only  21  days  left 
until  February  28,  when  the  statute  of 
limitations  runs  out,  or  at  least,  the 
RTC  has  led  us  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  date,  there  is  no  perceptible  move- 
ment at  the  RTC.  Anyone  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  possibly  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  immune  from  civil  action 
after  the  28th;  after  the  28th,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  lose  their  best  chance 
to  recoup  the  taxpayers'  money  poured 
into  the  Madison  bailout. 

Since  this  is  Monday,  I  will  cross  off 
not  only  Monday,  but  I  will  cross  off 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  today. 

That  gives  us  21  days  remaining  in 
the  countdown.  When  time  runs  out,  we 
will  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
civil  remedies  against  those  people  who 
may  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  pos- 
sibly millions  of  taxpayers"  dollars  put 
into  Madison. 

With  only  21  days  to  go,  we  still  have 
not  seen  any  results  of  the  RTC  Inves- 
tigation of  potential  civil  violations  at 
the  Madison. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  is  certain  that  February  28  is 
the  date  the  statute  of  limitations 
would  run  out  with  regard  to  Madison 
Guaranty. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer my  colleague  that  I  am  not  cer- 


tain that  is  the  date;  that  while  the 
RTC  has  indicated  in  the  letter  they 
sent  to  us  that  February  28  is  the  anni- 
versary date,  and  the  RTC  seems  to  be 
operating  on  the  premise  that  an  RTC 
suit  to  take  place  to  recover  taxpayers' 
money  would  seem  to  have  to  be  initi- 
ated by  February  28,  they  have  not  ex- 
plicitly indicated  that  to  us. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
pursue  this,  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  sent  letters  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions to  the  RTC  inquiring  specifically 
as  to  the  status  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  sent  two  letters.  One  reply  was  re- 
ceived last  week,  and  the  response  on 
this  question  as  it  relates  to  explicitly 
the  statute  of  limitations  was  at  best 
evasive. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  letter  that  he  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter 
with  me  today. 

I  took  a  close  look  at  the  letter  and 
the  RTC  only  acknowledged  the  im- 
pending Februairy  28  anniversary  date, 
but  they  do  not  indicate  that  is  abso- 
lutely the  last  date.  Further,  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  letter,  with 
regard  to  claims  existing,  the  RTC  in- 
dicates they  will  "vigorously  pursue  all 
appropriate  remedies  using  standard 
procedures  in  such  cases  which  could 
include  the  seeking  of  agreements  to 
extend  the  toll  on  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations." 

But  I  would  emphasize  they  use  the 
words  "which  could."  They  do  not  spe- 
cifically state  that  they  will. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  explanation 
for  that. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  exactly  on  the  point. 

We  talk  about  obfuscation.  We  can- 
not get  and  have  not  gotten — and  it  is 
now  close  to  a  month — from  the  RTC 
an  answer  as  to  exactly  when  the  RTC 
can  no  longer  bring  civil  litigation  in 
this  case.  The  RTC  letter  talks  about 
an  anniversary  date  of  February  28. 
That  does  not  tell  us  that  is  the  date. 
We  do  not  know  specifically  whether  or 
not  that  is  the  date.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's curiosity  as  to  what  they  mean 
when  they  talk  about  that  particular 
date. 

Then  they  talk  to  us  about  proce- 
dures that  have  been  used  in  the  past — 
the  use  of  the  tolling  of  statutes  of  lim- 
itations, entering  into  agreements  with 
people  who  face  potential  liability  — 
but  they  do  not  indicate  that  they  are 
seeking  these  tolling  agreements.  They 
do  not  indicate  that  in  lieu  of  getting 
a  tolling  agreement  they  will  bring 
civil  action. 

Here  we  have  21  days  to  go,  and  we 
have  no  indication  other  than  they  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  procedure  and 
this  procedure  has  been  used. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  With  regard  to 
that  and  the  relevance  of  the  anniver- 


sary date  to  the  RTC  law  enforcement 
resp)onsibilities,  one  can  only  assume  it 
would  relate  to  a  determination  that 
the  RTC  should  make  writh  respect  to 
entering  into  these  tolling  agreements, 
the  stopping  of  the  running  of  the  stat- 
ute. 

In  their  letter  to  you,  the  RTC  says 
it  will  pursue  all  appropriate  remedies 
using  standard  procedures  which  they 
say  could  include  seeking  arrange- 
ments to  toll  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  it  correct  that 
the  RTC  has  made  no  commitments  to 
toll  the  statute  of  limitations  with  re- 
gard to  Madison? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  They  have  not  made  any 
commitments.  They  have  only  indi- 
cated that  in  the  past  this  has  been 
standard  procedure.  What  basically  we 
are  saying  is,  give  us  the  assurance 
that  you  are  going  to  get  this  tolling 
agreement  that  stops  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  running  out. 

People  should  understand  why  they 
do  this.  Because,  in  lieu  of  someone 
agreeing  to  give  them  sufficient  time 
to  explore  all  of  the  facts,  they  then 
bring  a  broad-based  suit  against  all  po- 
tential people  who  may  be  liable.  In 
this  way,  they  preserve  the  taxpayers' 
rights. 

By  the  way,  I  might  say  that  this 
goes  back  to  an  original  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 11  when  I  and  several  of  our  col- 
leagues wrote  to  the  RTC  suggesting 
that  tolling  agreements  should  be 
sought  in  this  matter,  and  they  have 
yet  to  inform  us  that  they  are  going  to 
take  the  time. 

Now  this  is  obfuscation.  It  only  was 
after  Senator  RiEGLE  loaned  himself  to 
this  that  at  least  we  got  the  answer 
that  you  read  part  of  in  the  letter  of 
January  25. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder,  in  the 
case  of  where  the  RTC  would  fail  to 
enter  into  a  tolling  agreement  before 
the  28th  of  February,  are  there  any 
other  remedies  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  assuming  the  RTC  fails 
to  file  a  lawsuit? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  In  the  absence  of  a 
tolling  agreement  or  lawsuit,  the  RTC 
and  the  American  people  would  lose 
the  opportunity  to  recover  taxpayers' 
money  that  it  might  be  entitled  to  in 
the  Madison  bailout.  And,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  would  be  a  pretty 
bleak  picture  to  spell  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  given  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  people  in  high  positions  that 
this  might  touch  upon.  It  could  even 
have  been  said  they  have  been  given  a 
free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Currently  the  tax- 
payers are  subjected  to  about  $47  mil- 
lion to  the  Madison  bailout;  is  that 
generally  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  approxi- 
mately the  bottom  line;  the  Senator  is 
correct,  $47  million,  at  the  low  end.  It 
might  be  more. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  We  have  heard 
this  is  far  from  the  largest  S&L  bailout 
that  the  taxpayers  have  had  to  pay.  As 
we  know,  we  have  had  billion-dollar 
savings  and  loan  failures  and  we  have 
large  cases  that  are  still  pending.  But 
would  you  not  expect  that  the  RTC 
would  enter  into  tolling  agreements  in 
all  cases,  uniformly,  whether  they  in- 
volve $10  million  or  $100  million  or  a 
billion  of  taxpayers  money? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Altman,  while  he  says  it  is  the  stand- 
ard procedure,  refuses,  and  does  not  in- 
dicate that  they  are  undertaking  this 
action  or  are  they  contemplating  tak- 
ing it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  This  is  what  both- 
ers the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Why 
would  not  the  RTC  want  to  simply  ex- 
tend the  tolling  agreement  so  that 
they  could  pursue  the  civil  action  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  having  the  statute 
of  limitations  expire  on  February  28?  I 
mean,  I  do  not  understand  why,  since 
they  have  evidently  done  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  would  not  do  it  in  the 
case  of  Madison. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Senator  MURKOWSKi, 
you  are  absolutely  correct.  And  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  so  basic.  That  is 
why,  when  we  come  to  the  floor  and 
raise  this  issue,  I  think  some  of  our 
colleagues  become  uncomfortable. 

I  have  been  asked:  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  not  raised  this  about  other  S&L's? 
Because  I  have  not  been  aware  of  toll- 
ing agreements  that  should  have  been 
and  have  not  been  sought. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  com- 
plaints from  scores  of  bankers  around 
the  country — and  I  know  my  colleagues 
have— who,  as  a  result  of  being  direc- 
tors, part-time  directors  on  boards — 
who  had  no  malfeasance  or  misfeasance 
but  were  successful  business  entre- 
preneurs and  therefore  served  on  some 
of  these  small  bank  boards  and  found 
themselves  in  trouble  when  the  real  es- 
tate market  collapsed— find  themselves 
the  subject  of  lawsuits  because  they 
had  so-called  deep  pockets. 

In  the  past,  the  RTC  has  been  very 
rigorous  going  after  people  that  had 
absolutely  no  liability  but  did  have 
some  money.  Here  we  cannot  even  get 
an  answer  from  the  RTC  as  to  what 
they  are  doing,  what  they  intend  to  do 
in  this  case.  Yet  the  statute  is  running, 
the  clock  is  ticking.  This  may  embar- 
rass our  friends,  but  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  call  it  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  has 
heard  the  allegation  that  this  is  a  po- 
litical witch  hunt  of  some  consequence 
with  regard  to  the  S&L  because  of  the 
delicate  nature  of  those  involved.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  responding  to 
what  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
Senator  D'Amato,  is  attempting  to  do 
is  something  that  is  done  as  a  matter 
of  course  with  regard  to  the  RTC  ex- 
tending the  tolling.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  written  two  letters  to 
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the  RTC  asking  them  to  extend  the 
tolling  and  they  have  given  us  less 
than  a  complete  answer  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  reference  to  them,  per- 
haps including  agreements.  But,  I  just 
cannot  understand  why  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  simply  say  we  will  extend  the 
tolling. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Or  attempt  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Or  attempt  to, 
which  would  certainly  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate in  relation  to  past  practices. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  politi- 
cally motivated  action  of  any  kind.  It 
is  simply  an  action  to  recognize  the  re- 
ality that  comes  the  28th  of  this 
month,  it  very  possibly  will  be  too  late 
to  pursue  any  civil  action  associated 
with  this  case  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  would  have  expired.  Yet,  in 
many  of  the  activities  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  RTC,  they 
have  automatically  extended  the  stat- 
ute through  the  voluntary  tolling 
agreements  which  are  negotiated  be- 
tween the  RTC  and  the  institution  or 
its  directors. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Or  those  people  who 
may  have  some  liability,  that  is  cor- 
rect; through  their  attorneys.  That  is, 
all  we  want,  is  impartial  but  vigorous 
enforcement  as  has  been  undertaken  in 
other  cases.  We  just  want  the  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  laws  passed  to  pro- 
tect taxpayers. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  hope  that  those 
that  might  question  the  motivation 
here  recognize  the  significance  of  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  point- 
ed out.  Indeed,  by  the  28th  of  this 
month,  it  may  be  too  late  to  pursue,  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers,  the  approxi- 
mately $47  million  that  has  been 
charged  off  in  the  bailout  of  the  Madi- 
son. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  allow  me  one  more  ques- 
tion. Who  is  running  RTC  at  this  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  this  question.  Because  this 
really  is  a  situation  that  I  think  is 
very  regrettable. 

The  RTC  is  being  run  on  interim 
basis — when  I  say  interim  basis,  that 
interim  basis  now  has  gone  on  for  al- 
most a  year — by  the  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary,  Roger  Altman. 

I  have  to  tell  my  colleague,  the 
RTC's  failure  I  think  to  respond  to  le- 
gitimate congressional  inquiries  has 
raised  bureaucratic  obfuscation  and 
nonresponsiveness  to  the  level  of  an  art 
form.  The  stonewalling  starts  right  at 
the  top,  and  it  includes  Mr.  Altman, 
who  has  sent  us  two  of  these  letters. 
Maybe  we  should  call  him  Stonewall 
Altman.  That  might  be  a  new  name. 

He  is  not  only  stonewalling  the  Sen- 
ate but  I  would  indicate  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator 
MURKOWSKI,  that  last  week.  Congress- 
man Jim  Leach,  my  counterpart  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  raised 
some  very  significant  and  serious  ques- 


tions about  Mr.  Altman's  dual  role. 
Here  is  Mr.  Altman  who  is  wearing  two 
hats.  He  is  the  Deputy  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, and  that  is  a  very  responsible, 
time  consuming  position.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  the  interim  head  of  the  RTC. 
This  may  place — I  believe  does  place — 
conflicting  demands  on  him.  It  is  un- 
fair to  Mr.  Altman.  It  creates  an  un- 
seemly appearance  at  the  least,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Altman  has  been  the  interim 
CEO  of  the  RTC  for  almost  a  whole 
year.  Last  year  when  we  were  consider- 
ing a  RTC  funding  bill  we  were  told 
that  Mr.  Altman  would  be  out  of  the 
RTC  as  soon  as  the  new  CEO  had  been 
selected  and  confirmed.  Now  it  is  al- 
most a  year  later.  The  one  candidate 
for  RTC  chief  that  they  had  withdrawn, 
and  Mr.  Altman  is  still  the  head. 

That  is  only  half  the  story.  Because, 
you  see,  Mr.  Altman,  as  a  ranking  po- 
litical appointment  of  the  administra- 
tion— and  he  is  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— is  the  No.  2  person  at  Treas- 
ury. He  is  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  How  can  you  ask 
a  man  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  or  to  pursue  a  vigor- 
ous civil  investigation  as  that  may 
touch  upon  the  President,  the  First 
Lady,  and  other  people,  or  family 
members  of  such  people,  in  the  admin- 
istration? It  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Altman. 

I  do  not  suggest  any  impropriety  on 
his  part.  But  I  suggest  he  is  placed  in 
an  untenable  position.  We  cannot  have 
a  political  appointee  investigating  the 
person  who  appointed  him,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  appointment.  That  is 
basic  Logic  101. 

Because  what  this  does  at  the  very 
least,  it  creates  a  compromising  ap- 
pearance. Let  me  tell  you  something,  I 
know  Roger  Altman.  He  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. He  is  a  man  of  great  ability. 
He  is  a  man  in  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion. He  cannot  be  running  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  he  cannot  be  su- 
pervising the  RTC  and  this  investiga- 
tion without  there  being  questions 
raised  as  to  how  someone  can  possibly 
be  looking  into  bringing  a  civil  law- 
suit, or  extending  toll  agreements 
when  a  statute  is  running,  that  may  re- 
late to  or  touch  upon  a  person  who  is 
responsible  for  appointing  him  and/or 
people  close  to  him  or  his  fajnily.  It  is 
ridiculous. 

It  certainly  raises  the  issue  of  his 
ability  to  run  an  independent  agency 
like  the  RTC  in  a  completely  independ- 
ent fashion  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to.  And  it  is  wrong.  No  one  should  be 
placed  in  such  an  untenable  position 
where  an  obvious  conflict  exists. 

Just  consider  the  possibilities.  A 
high  ranking  political  appointee  with 
close  ties  to  the  White  House  who  also 
holds  an  official  position  that  may  re- 
quire him  to  possibly  pursue  civil  legal 
action  involving  the  person  who  ap- 
pointed him.  I  do  not  care  what  admin- 
istration that  is  in,  we  understand  it 


and  that  is  why  we  allow  in  these  situ- 
ations the  appointment  of  a  special 
counsel. 

Through  circumstances.  Mr.  Altman 
is  in  a  difficult  spot.  His  personal  pre- 
dicament aside,  the  taxpayers  may  suf- 
fer the  most.  At  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Altman  is  forced  to  perform  this  high 
wire  act.  the  RTC  is  being  evasive  and 
cryptic  and  it  is  unclear  what  the  RTC 
is  doing  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  also 
unclear  whether  the  RTC  will  be  able 
to  enforce  the  law,  if  need  be,  before 
the  statute  of  limitations  runs  out  and 
the  American  taxpayer  is  left  holding 
the  bag. 

An  11-month  tenure  in  an  interim  po- 
sition is  too  long.  That  is  how  long  Mr. 
Altman  has  been  there.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent  on  top  executive  officials.  This 
is  a  key  part  of  our  checks  and  balance 
system.  Mr.  Altman's  permanent  in- 
terim role  at  the  RTC  looks  like  an 
end-run  around  the  Senate.  Again,  I  am 
not  questioning  Mr.  Altman's  char- 
acter, dedication  to  public  service,  or 
ability.  Indeed,  I  have  high  regard  for 
him.  But  what  I  am  questioning  is  the 
propriety  of  putting  any  public  official 
in  such  an  awkward  role.  There  is  an 
absolute  conflict  in  this  dual  role  and 
it  is  just  not  right. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  immediately  put  forward  Mr. 
Altman's  name  as  the  candidate  to  be 
the  full-time  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  RTC,  or  submit  another  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  Altman's  continued  presence 
at  the  helm  of  the  RTC  is  absolutely 
not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

It  is  unfair  to  him.  It  is  absolutely 
unfair. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  again  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  think,  if  you 
boil  this  dialog  down  to  one  simple 
thing,  it  is  simply  asking  Mr.  Altman 
as  interim  CEO  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  come  forward  and  sim- 
ply extend  the  tolling  agreement  on 
Madison,  which  would  extend  of  course 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Then  the 
process  that  is  underway  can  continue, 
it  can  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  American  people,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  who  lost  $47  mil- 
lion. 

I  think,  again,  the  Senator's  efforts 
are  to  bring  this  before  this  body  and 
the  American  public,  by  highlighting 
the  reality  that  the  time  is  passing  and 
there  are  very  few  days  left  before  the 
statute  expires.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  Lincoln  day  recess.  By  the  time  we 
come  back  there  will  only  be  a  few 
days  left.  I  hope  this  would  not  be  the 
objective  of  the  RTC,  to  simply  let  the 
statute  of  limitations  expire  because 
that  would  appear,  obviously,  to  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
administrative  oversight  through  the 
RTC.  But  one  can  only  draw  a  conclu- 
sion because,  as  Senator  D'Amato 
pointed  out,  they  have  the  authority  to 
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extend  it.  The  question  that  they  are 
not  responding  to,  as  the  Senator  cited 
in  his  letter,  is  why  they  do  not  extend 
it.  If  they  do  not,  one  can  only  con- 
clude they  hope  my  colleague  and  oth- 
ers will  not  raise  this  issue,  and  bring 
it  before  the  American  public,  to  show 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  about  to 
expire.  And  when  it  expires,  the  civil 
investigation  basically  goes  away,  as  I 
understand  it. 

So.  in  conclusion  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  bringing  this  matter  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  Senator  Murkowski  for  rais- 
ing these  questions.  And  they  are  im- 
portant. 

I  note,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  cal- 
endar, it  would  appear  there  are  21 
days  between  now  and — if  the  tolling 
date  turns  out  to  be  the  28th.  But  that 
is  not  really  true.  If  we  were  talking 
about  working  days  we  will  find  that 
we  only  have  4  more  working  days  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  and  Con- 
gress will  be  in  session  this  week:  the 
8th.  9th.  10th.  and  11th. 

We  go  out  of  session  on  the  11th.  We 
will  not  be  back  in,  until  the  22nd.  So 
that  gives  us  5,  6,  7 — 8  days.  So,  in  es- 
sence, while  there  are  21  calendar  days 
between  now  and  the  time  the  statute 
of  limitations  runs  out,  there  are  8 
days  in  which  the  Congress  will  be  in 
session  to  raise  this  issue  and  to  ad- 
dress it. 

If  I  had  not  seen  a  stonewalling  and 
obfuscation  before,  it  is  certainly  here. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right. 
The  RTC  is  playing  this  game:  We  will 
just  make  believe  it  does  not  exist  and 
maybe  it  will  go  away.  Maybe  whoever 
it  is  who  brings  this  to  our  attention 
will  stop.  I  am  not  going  to  stop. 

But  let  us  understand,  my  colleagues, 
all  of  us,  when  and  if  this  is  allowed  to 
take  place,  these  4  working  days  the 
rest  of  this  week  and  the  4  the  last 
week,  we  are  all— we  should  all  be  held 
accountable  and  responsible  for  allow- 
ing the  RTC  to  allow  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  run.  I  have  to  tell  you,  if 
he  wants  to  run  it,  fine,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  he,  Mr.  Altman,  can  be  in 
charge  of  this  investigation.  I  just  do 
not  know  how  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
wrong  for  him.  It  is  wrong  to  place  him 
in  that  position.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
get  around  it.  He  did  not  take  on  this 
position  to  be  placed  in  that  position. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  where  he  is. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  might  give  some  thought  to  an 
8-day  calendar,  in  reality.  That  is  what 
we  have,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
with  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it, 
there  is  not  much  time.  I  hope  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation,  under  Mr. 
Altman,  will  reflect  on— and  the  direc- 
tors and  those  involved — the  necessity 
of  a  very  simple  extension  which  would 
give  the  assurance  to  the  public  that 
there  will  be  adequate  time  to  do  the 
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appropriate  foUowup,  should  it  be  nec- 
essary, with  regard  to  Madison  Guar- 
anty. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  add  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion should  consider  how  to  manage 
Mr.  Altman's  dual  duties  at  the  RTC  or 
as  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  he  is  going  to  run  the 
RTC,  then  the  administration  might 
want  to  consider  whether  it  is 
apppropriate,  and  consult  with  the  rel- 
evant authorities  at  Treasury,  to  con- 
sider his  move  from  the  Treasury  and 
undertake  his  responsibilities  on  a  full- 
time  basis;  whether  this  or  other  meas- 
ures are  appropriate  to  ensure  that  the 
public's  confidence  is  maintained.  I  be- 
lieve he  should  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities accordingly,  but  you  cannot 
ask  him  to  wear  both  hats,  particularly 
given  the  sensitivity  of  this  particular 
matter. 

I  have  talked  far  enough,  and  I  thank 
my  Senators  for  being  so  patient  and 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  on  this  matter. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
over  here  prepared  to  discuss  the 
school-to-work  bill.  I  have  to  say  I  am 
not  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  that 
has  been  discussed  by  our  colleagues 
from  Alaska  and  New  York.  Senator 
Pryor  has  really  enmeshed  himself  in 
this,  and  I  am  sure  at  an  appropriate 
time  he  will  want  to  respond. 

I  assure  those  who  may  be  viewing 
this  session  that  there  is  another  side 
to  this,  but  I  am  not  enmeshed  in  this 
enough  to  be  able  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  seeks  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlE- 
GLE).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kasse- 
baum  amendment  be  set  aside  so  that 
Senator  Thurmond  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1428 

(Purpose:  To  ^ve  priority  for  implementa- 
tion grants  to  applicants  that  describe  sys- 
tems that  include  programs  that  will  pro- 
vide paid  high-quality,  work-based  learn- 
ing experiences) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  aimendment  to  S. 
1361,  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  of  1994.  The  amendment  will  allow 
for  the  streamlining  of  States'  voca- 
tional and  education  training  systems. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  this  amend- 
ment: Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Coats, 
Senator  Durenberger,  and  Senator 
Grego. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  this  legislation  addresses 
the  issue  of  preparing  our  youth  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  a  highly  skilled, 
highly  competitive  workforce.  It  is  in- 
tended to  help  students  make  a  suc- 
cessful transition  from  school  to  their 
first  job  by  linking  academic  instruc- 
tion with  on-the-job  experiences. 

S.  1361  will  be  jointly  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  It  will  provide 
grants  and  waivers  of  Federal  regula- 
tions to  build  a  national  framework  for 
State  school-to-work  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  cited  over  150 
existing  job  training  and  education 
programs  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  over  $20  billion  each  year. 
This  is  unreasonable.  We  must  encour- 
age our  States  to  coordinate  existing 
programs  into  statewide  school-to- 
work  systems. 

My  amendment  will  do  just  that,  by 
removing  the  paid  work  mandate  from 
this  legislation.  It  will  thereby  remove 
the  limitations  of  requiring  paid  work, 
and  allow  businesses  more  opportuni- 
ties to  participate. 

Unquestionably,  business  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, if  the  paid  work  mandate  is  not 
removed,  many  businesses  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  under  this 
legislation. 

I  also  believe  that  the  ability  of 
States  and  local  partnerships  to  con- 
solidate existing  programs  will  be  lim- 
ited if  all  students  in  the  school-to- 
work  system  must  be  paid  for  their 
work. 

This  amendment  will  allow  a  pref- 
erence to  State  systems  which  do  pro- 
vide paid  work  experiences.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  student  must  be  paid 
for  the  entire  time  they  participate  in 
the  program.  It  simply  means  that 
when  a  student  is  on  the  job.  producing 
a  product  or  providing  a  real  service, 
they  may  be  paid  for  their  actual  work. 

For  example,  a  program  which  trains 
students  during  the  school  year,  but 
pays  them  only  for  summer  jobs  com- 
pleted through  the  program  would  still 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  paid  work 
experiences. 

The  Secretary  of  Education.  Sec- 
retary Riley,  has  written  a  letter  to  me 
clarifying  that  under  this  legislation 
"students  do  not  need  to  be  paid  for  all 
work-related  activities." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
allow  States  the  flexibility  needed  to 
include  elements  of  other  programs  or 
to  be  creative  in  tailoring  progrrams  to 
address   local   needs  and  concerns.   It 
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will  allow  a  State  to  develop  a  system 
that  consolidates  or  coordinates  the 
best  aspects  of  other  existing  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Productivity,  Senator 
Simon,  and  their  staffs  for  their  hard 
work  in  addressing  a  number  of  my 
concerns. 

Again,  I  believe  that  my  amendment 
will  allow  the  consolidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  training  programs  in  a 
State  system  and  possibly  be  more  cost 
effective  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthy  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
sponsor  of  S.  1361.  Senator  SiMON,  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  paid  work  pro- 
vision contained  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
most  of  my  concerns  will  be  addressed 
by  an  amendment  Senator  THURMOND 
and  I  have  worked  out  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  which  the  managers  are 
prepared  to  accept,  dealing  with  paid 
work. 

Rhode  Island  has  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Tech-Prep  Programs  operating 
in  the  country  today.  The  program  is  a 
partnership  that  includes  the  Commu- 
nity College  of  Rhode  Island  [CCRI],  32 
secondary  high  schools  and  vocational 
technical  facilities,  and  representa- 
tives from  business  and  industry.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  1,400  students  are 
participating  in  the  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  program  director,  Ms.  Judy 
Marmaras. 

The  program  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  First,  a  secondary  level,  aimed 
at  academic  skill  development,  and 
second,  a  postsecondary  level,  focused 
on  advanced  technical  skill  develop- 
ment. The  secondary  program  offers  no 
paid  work  opportunities  for  its  stu- 
dents. However,  the  postsecondary  pro- 
gram does  have  some  employer  paid 
work  participation.  I  might  add.  Direc- 
tor Marmaras  has  indicated  that  very 
few  employers  in  our  State  have  the  in- 
clination or  wherewithal  to  offer  paid 
work  opportunities  to  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Thurmond- 
Chafee  amendment,  I  understand  the 
paid  work  requirement  will  be  deleted 
from  this  bill.  However,  in  reviewing 
grrant  applications,  I  understand  it  is 
still  the  intent  of  the  managers  that 
preference  be  given  to  those  programs 
with  a  paid  work  component. 

I  want  to  make  sure  Rhode  Island's 
Tech-Prep  Program,  which  lacks  paid 
work  at  the  secondary  level,  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  this  preference.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  existence  of  some  paid 
work  positions  at  the  postsecondary 
level  will  satisfy  this  preference,  and 
that  Rhode  Island's  Tech-Prep  Pro- 
gram will  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  applicants  vying  for  Federal 
funds  under  this  legislation. 


Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  quite  correct.  Rhode  Island's 
Tech-Prep  Program  will  in  no  way  be 
disadvantaged  by  the  paid  work  pref- 
erence contained  in  this  legislation. 
CCRI's  Tech-Prep  Program  does  have 
some  paid  work  participation.  There- 
fore, it  would  more  than  satisfy  this 
preference. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
practical  compromise  that  we  have 
worked  out.  The  bill  calls  for  mandated 
paid  work. 

Both  the  business  community  and 
the  labor  community  have  indicated 
they  believe  paid  work  in  this  kind  of 
situation  is  helpful.  There  are  those 
who  question  that.  So  this  amendment 
has  been  worked  out  between  Senator 
Thurmond  and  some  of  the  Republican 
Senators,  and  Senator  Kennedy  and 
myself,  and  our  staffs.  It  encourages 
that  we  have  paid,  high-quality  work 
and  it  gives  it  priority,  but  it  does  not 
mandate  that. 

It  is  a  practical  compromise  that  I 
think  makes  sense  and  it  is  acceptable 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
COATS,  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr.  Gregg 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1428. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  between  lines  6  and  9.  insert  the 
following: 

(9)  encourage  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  that  will  provide  paid 
high-quality,  work-based  learning  experi- 
ences; 

On  page  7,  line  9.  strike  "(9)"  and  Insert 
'•(10)". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  17,  line  14.  strike  "paid". 

On  page  31.  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  will  include 
programs  that  will  provide  paid  high-quality, 
work-based  learning  experiences: 

On  page  31.  line  19.  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  31.  line  23,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  32,  line  5,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
■■(12)". 

On  page  32,  line  10,  strike  "(12)"  and  Insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  32,  line  17,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(15)". 


On  page  33,  line  3,  strike  "(15)"  and  Insert 
"(16)". 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  "(16)"  and  insert 
"(17)". 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  "(17)"  and  insert 
"(18)". 

On  page  34,  line  21,  strike  "and". 

On  page  35,  line  2,  strike  "system;"  and  in- 
sert "system;  and". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(4)  give  priority  to  applications  that  de- 
scribe systems  that  Include  programs  that 
will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work-based 
learning  experiences; 

On  page  38,  between  lines  18  and  (19),  insert 
the  following: 

(D)  describes  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work- 
based  learning  experiences; 

On  page  38.  line  19,  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

On  page  38.  line  23,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  39.  line  1,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  44.  line  13,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  46,  line  20.  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1428)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, Senator  Simon,  for  his  fire  co- 
operation in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  Senator  Thur- 
mond. It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  encourage  the  placement  o( 
youths  in  private-sector  jobs  under  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  foi 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1429 
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Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Committee 
amendment,  add  the  following: 

TITLE    ^JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 

SEC.  1.  PRIORITY  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  JOBS  UNDER  SUMMER 
YOUTH  employment  AND  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM  OF  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Placement  and  certification.— Sec- 
tion 253  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1632)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  PLACEMENT  IN  PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
141(k).  in  providing  on-the-job  training,  work 
experience  programs,  and  any  other  employ- 
ment or  job  training  activity  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  service  delivery  area  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  placing  participants  in  unsubsidized 
employment  in  the  private  sector. 

"(2)  Subsidized  employment.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
141(k).  a  service  delivery  area  may  place  par- 
ticipants in  subsidized  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 

"(B)  Educational  services.— Any  em- 
ployer that  places  participants  in  subsidized 
employment  in  the  private  sector  shall  es- 
tablish a  work  schedule  for  the  participants 
that  accommodates  the  needs  of  the  partici- 
pants to  receive  educational  services  identi- 
fied In  the  service  strategy  of  the  partici- 
pants under  section  253(c)(2). 

"(3)  Assurance. — An  employer  who  desires 
to  place  participants  in  employment  in  the 
private  sector  through  a  program  carried  out 
under  this  part  within  a  service  delivery  area 
shall  provide  an  assurance  to  the  administra- 
tive entity  serving  the  area  that  the  em- 
ployer— 

"(A)  will  employ  the  participants  for  the 
duration  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  pa.Tt;  and 

"(B)  will  not  terminate  the  employment  of 
such  participants  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
program,  other  than  for  cause. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  a  service  deliv- 
ery area  to  place  participants  in  subsidized 
employment  In  the  private  sector. 

"(5)  Wages.— In  making  funds  available 
under  this  part  to  private  for-profit  employ- 
ers to  pay  for  the  wages  of  participants 
placed  in  subsidized  employment  by  such 
employers  under  this  part,  no  service  deliv- 
ery area  may  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  to  contribute  more  than  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  40  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  under  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  206);  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  participants,  to- 
ward such  wages.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Paragraphs 
(37)  and  (39)  of  section  4  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503)  are  amended 
by  striking  "section  253(d)"  and  Inserting 
"section  253(e)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  if  included  in  the  Job  Training  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1992. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  20  or  25  years,  this 
Nation  and  each  administration  has 
made  significant  investments  in  more 
than  150  Federal  job  training  programs. 
Each  of  these  programs  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  have  attempted  to  pre- 
pare America's  young  people  for  work, 
primarily,  though  of  course  not  exclu- 
sively, in  the  private  sector. 

This  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  another  in  this  series.  Its  goals, 
of  course,  are  overwhelmingly  woHhy 
in  that  connection.  But  like  most  of 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  it  is  pri- 
marily focused  at  finding  jobs  for 
young  people  about  to  leave  school,  or 
just  having  left  school,  in  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  proposed  amendment  that  I  have 
at  the  desk  at  the  present  time  deals 
with  one  of  these  other  150  programs 
which  are  already  on  the  books.  The 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  also  attempts  to  get 
young  people  prepared  for  a  job  in  the 
real  world,  a  job  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  schools.  Every  summer, 
provides  jobs  for  young  people  all 
across  the  United  States  of  America. 

However,  this  Summer  Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Program  is  ori- 
ented exclusively  at  this  point  to  the 
nonprofit  and  public  sectors.  The  jobs 
in  that  program  are  funded  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  are 
jobs  or  positions  in  the  public  sector  or 
in  the  private,  not-for-profit  sector. 
According  to  Family  Circle  magazine, 
a  young  Bill  Clinton  once  had  a  job  in 
a  similar  Government  program.  After  a 
few  weeks  of  what  he  called  make 
work,  he  sent  his  paycheck  back  to  the 
Government.  Like  thousands  of  other 
young  people  employed  in  Government 
programs  every  summer,  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  earned  his  money  just  by 
showing  up,  just  by  hanging  out  at  a 
job  site.  This  has  been  a  current  dis- 
satisfaction and  criticism  about  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  almost  from  its  in- 
ception. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  before 
the  desk  attempts  to  make  that  sum- 
mer youth  program  more  consistent 
with  the  very  program  which  is  before 
us  at  the  present  time  by  changing  at 
least  some  of  the  emphasis  on  the  sum- 
mer youth  jobs  program  from  the  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  sector  to  the  private 
sector.  After  all,  when  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States  ultimately  reach  a  full-time  job, 
they  are  at  work  for  the  private  sector. 

In  this  case,  what  we  should  do  is  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  very  hard- 
working men  and  women  who  manage 
each  of  the  local  service  delivery  areas, 
or  SDA's,  who  run  this  summer  pro- 
gram, and  to  allow  them  and  encourage 
them  to  reach  out  far  more  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  find  summer  positions 
for  the  young  people  that  their  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help. 


I  have  a  letter  here  dated  last  May  in 
response  to  the  original  bill  on  which 
this  amendment  is  based,  from  the 
Bridge  Program  for  Youth  and  Conunu- 
nity  in  my  own  home  city  of  Seattle. 
WA,  which  asks  for  exactly  that  kind 
of  increased  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Re(X)RD 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

The  Bridge  Program. 
Seattle.  WA,  May  26. 1993. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    SenaU    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  you  much  luck  and  success  in 
passing  the  Youth  Job  Opportunities  through 
Business  (JOBS)  Act  which  will  amend  the 
summer  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram to  give  priority  to  placing  participants 
in  private  sector  jobs.  This  timely  amend- 
ment is  extremely  important  for  the  youth 
of  America.  In  these  changing  and  unsettling 
times  for  youth,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  your 
foresight  and  vision  for  this  often  under-rep- 
resented population. 

The  creation  of  a  system  that  will  give  pri- 
ority to  placing  youths  in  private  sector  jobs 
where  private-industry  trade,  skills  and 
knowledge  can  be  learned,  modeled,  and  inte- 
grated into  the  community  and  the  ability 
to  service  more  youth  because  the  private 
sector  has  been  opened  up  and  creates  new 
job  opportunities,  will  enable  America's 
youth  to  dream  again  and  reach  for  higher 
goals. 

The  Youth  Job  Opportunities  through 
Business  (JOBS)  Act.  when  applied  proi>erly. 
will  eliminate  virtual  makeshift  and  dead- 
end positions  that  have  offered  little  to  no 
success  or  positive  outcomes  for  youth  whom 
we  are  caregivers  of  in  our  communities. 

I  applaud  you  for  taking  a  stance  on  behalf 
of  the  Youth  of  America. 
Sincerely. 

F.  Edwin  Woodley. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  get  the  private  sector  into  this  sum- 
mer youth  jobs  program,  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  very,  very  important  that  there 
be  an  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so. 
After  all,  the  private  sector  can  and 
does  employ  young  people  at  summer 
jobs  without  any  intervention  from  the 
Federal  Government.  When  it  begins  to 
deal  with  the  Federal  program,  many 
private-sector  employers,  rightly  or 
wrongly — rightly,  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator — feel  they  are  simply  involved 
in  another  bureaucratic  exercise.  What 
we  would  like  to  have  them  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  provide  more  employment  to 
more  young  people. 

So  in  addition  to  expanding  the  pro- 
posal from  the  public  and  nonprofit 
sectors  to  the  profitmaking  private 
sector,  the  gist  of  this  amendment  is  to 
allow  each  service  delivery  area's  offi- 
cials to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  provide  a  subsidy  out 
of  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  it,  out  of  its  share  of  the  overall  pot, 
to  subsidize  private-sector  employ- 
ment. 
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We  put  a  cap  of  40  percent  on  that 
subsidy.  But  even  if  every  dollar  in  a 
particular  service  delivery  area  were  to 
be  devoted  to  private-sector,  subsidized 
employment,  we  would  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  only  40  percent  of  the  sal- 
aries would  be  paid  by  the  service  de- 
livery area  and  60  percent  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  itself.  In  other  words,  we 
could  probably  supply  2  to  2'/^  times 
more  summer  employment  for  youth 
than  the  summer  youth  program  does 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  officials 
of  any  service  delivery  area  would  go 
to  that  extreme.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  trust  the  very  people  to  whom  we 
have  entrusted  the  management  of 
these  Federal  dollars  to  determine  how 
they  can  maximize  summer  youth  em- 
ployment by  providing  some  degree  of 
subsidy  to  private  employers  who  agree 
to  take  part  in  exactly  that  summer 
youth  employment. 

K  we  believe  in  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, if  we  believe  in  the  goodwill  of 
both  the  professional  employees  and 
the  volunteers  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  who  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  condition  and  the  training  of 
our  young  people,  we  should  certainly 
be  willing  to  trust  them  with  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  this  type  of  subsidy. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  will  be  some  em- 
ployers who  will  use  subsidized  employ- 
ment in  the  place  of  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment which  they  provide  at  the 
present  time.  But  by  its  very  defini- 
tion, by  the  limitation  on  this  employ- 
ment subsidy,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  it  will  end  up  with  greater 
total  employment  of  youths,  that  more 
young  people  will  actually  be  employed 
in  this  summer  youth  program  if  we 
expand  it  to  the  private  sector  in  this 
fashion  than  is  the  case  with  that  very 
program  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  equally  important, 
perhaps  more  important,  is  the  fact 
that  the  experience  that  young  people 
will  get  in  the  private  sector,  where  60 
percent  of  their  salaries  are  going  to  be 
paid  by  the  private  sector,  will  be  a  far 
more  meaningful  work  experience  than 
will  be  one  in  which  they  are  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  Government,  where  they 
are  free,  for  example,  to  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  free  to  a  Government  en- 
tity to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the 
work  experience  will  be  an  infinitely 
more  realistic  and  better  one.  It  will  be 
infinitely  more  likely  to  produce  a  per- 
manent full-time  job  after  the  particu- 
lar youth  who  has  done  a  good  job  has 
finished  his  or  her  schooling.  Even 
when  it  does  not,  it  will  have  been  a 
job  in  the  sector  and  under  the  dis- 
cipline in  which  the  great  majority  of 
these  young  people  will  eventually  find 
themselves — the  private  sector. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  President,  I 
find  it,  I  suppose,  understandable  but 
somewhat  frustrating  that  this  kind  of 


expansion  of  the  sunnmer  youth  jobs 
program  is  not  welcomed. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  to  it, 
first,  that  more  young  people  have  this 
kind  of  summer  employment  and,  sec- 
ond, that  a  very  significant  number  of 
them  have  it  in  the  private  sector  in  a 
job  which  they  would  otherwise  not 
have  taken. 

This  amendment,  while  to  a  different 
program  than  the  one  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here,  is  directly  and  com- 
pletely consistent  with  it  because  the 
idea  of  the  very  discussion  that  we  are 
having  right  here  now  is  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  Nothing  can  prepare 
them  better  than  to  have  a  private  sec- 
tor job  at  some  point  or  another  during 
their  school  career. 

This  transforms  a  program  which  at 
the  present  time  is  aimed  away  from 
the  private  sector  to  one  in  which  the 
private  sector  is  one,  though  not  the 
only  alternative. 

I  commend  the  idea  of  the  kind  of 
discipline  and  real-world  opportunity 
which  this  amendment  will  create  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Better  Life  Lies  Across 
•Bridge"." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Better  Life  Lies  Across  "Bridge" 
(By  Michael  Paulson) 

Saying  that  most  alternative  schools  are 
failing  to  help  teen-agers  face  life  after  grad- 
uation, a  group  of  community  activists 
today  is  unveiling  a  new  program  aimed  at 
getting  troubled  teen-agers  past  school  and 
into  the  work  force. 

Founders  of  The  Bridge  Program,  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  alternative  school  supported 
by  the  Seattle  School  District,  argue  that  a 
degree  is  no  longer  enough  of  an  incentive  to 
keep  some  teen-agers  off  the  streets  and 
away  from  the  drug  trade. 

So  their  program  is  supplementing  aca- 
demics with  what  it  calls  socialization,  a 
crash  course  on  how  to  behave  In  the  world 
of  decent- i»aying  jobs 

"This  is  a  curriculum  that  empowers  peo- 
ple with  the  skills  to  survive  society,"  says 
the  program's  founder,  Edwin  Woodley.  "You 
can't  entice  anybody  to  quit  selling  drugs  to 
get  a  $4.25-an-hour  job." 

The  program  opened  with  three  students  at 
the  Rotary  Boys  and  Girls  Club  six  weeks 
ago. 

Today,  as  leaders  prepare  to  move  the 
school  and  its  120  students  to  the  Columbia 
City  area,  the  program  will  be  described  at  a 
luncheon  for  political  and  business  leaders. 

The  Bridge  Program  is  voluntary,  and  re- 
cruiters promote  the  program  to  teen-agers 
who  have  fallen  through  the  school  system's 
cracks. 

Of  the  program's  120  enrolled  students,  60 
to  70  show  up  most  days. 

"The  system  has  forgotten  these  kids. 
They  have  been  labeled  failures,"  says  pro- 
gram assistant  Kurt  von  Fuchs.  "The  fact 
that  we  have  60  kids  showing  up  shows  we 
can  succeed." 

The  program's  $1.3  million  budget  this  year 
is  being  supported  by  the  Seattle  School  Dis- 


trict, the  state  offices  of  Income  Assistance 
and  Support  Enforcement,  and  private  con- 
tributors. 

It  is  one  of  11  programs  supported  by  the 
school  district's  Interagency  Program  de- 
partment, which  serves  high-risk  students 
who  have  or  are  likely  to  drop  out  or  get 
kicked  out  of  school. 

No  one  is  sure  how  many  school-age  young- 
sters are  on  the  streets  of  Seattle,  but  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  5.000. 

"It  makes  good  economic  sense  for  govern- 
ment to  pay  us  to  socialize  these  kids,  rather 
than  keeping  them  in  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  dependence."  von  Fuchs  says,  "We  teach 
personal  responsibility,  and  the  state  in  the 
long  run  is  saving  a  lot  of  money." 

The  program,  intended  to  last  six  to  18 
months  per  student,  will  attempt  to  steer  13- 
to  16-year  old  students  back  to  school.  Older 
students,  ages  17  to  25,  will  work  toward  a 
general  equivalency  degree  and  a  job. 

The  program  will  offer  work-ships  on  re- 
sume writing  and  job  seeking.-  Eligible  stu- 
dents will  be  given  job-training  internships 
and  paired  with  a  mentor.  Ultimately,  the 
program  plans  to  help  students  find  work. 

In  addition  to  its  three  teachers,  the  pro- 
gram employs  10  "facilitators"  who  work  on 
socializing  the  students. 

Topics  discussed  with  the  students  range 
from  the  cost  of  having  a  baby  to  working 
one's  way  through  the  welfare  system,  and 
include  more  mundane  things  like  control- 
ling anger  and  using  appropriate  language, 
according  to  facilitator  Kim  Gordon. 

Students  sign  a  no-weapons,  no-drugs 
pledge  and  are  forbidden  from  displaying  any 
gang  symbols  in  schools. 

"We  teach  them  that  they  have  to  make  it 
in  the  work  system  or  the  welfare  system  or 
the  penal  system,"  says  Kevin  Preston- 
Curvey,  deputy  program  director. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  had  roughly  five  reasons  which 
he  outlined  with  some  eloquence  on 
which  he  based  his  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  would  simply  like  to  explain,  both 
for  him  and  for  Members  not  present  as 
they  read  the  Record  and  before  they 
vote  on  these  amendments,  that  each 
of  these  objections  is  one  that  we  have 
considered  and  one  which  we  do  not 
feel  to  be  valid  enough  to  cause  the  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  itself. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  and  it  is  a 
strength  of  the  bill  which  is  before  us, 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act, 
that  it  is  concentrated  on  finding  op- 
portunities for  young  people  in  appren- 
ticeship-type or  like  opportunities  in 
private  sector  employment.  That  is  a 
strength  of  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  supported  by 
a  very  significant  number  of  large  busi- 
nesses. The  Senator  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned Sears.  I  think  he  mentioned  two 
or  three  other  large  businesses  which 
had  endorsed  his  proposal.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment that  we  make  the  summer  youth 
employment  and  training  program 
more  like  the  program  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  expounded  upon 
with  such  eloquence;  that  we  shift  the 
priorities  in  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  program  away 
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from  the  public  and  nonprofit  sector  to 
having  a  priority — though  not  an  ex- 
clusive dedication — toward  finding  op- 
portunities in  the  private  sector  itself. 
That  will  make  it  more  like  but  not 
identical  to  the  very  subject  of  the  bill 
which  is  before  us. 

This  is  a  summer  youth  program.  It 
is  not  something  which  is  going  to  lead 
Intmiediately  to  an  instant  job  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  something  which  has  a  so- 
cial value,  in  giving  something  of  im- 
portance to  young  people  while  they 
axe  on  summer  vacations.  And  we  want 
these  experiences,  as  frequently  as  is 
reasonably  possible,  to  be  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  itself.  It  is  much  more 
aimed,  not  at  the  Sears  and  the  U.S. 
Wests  of  this  world.  Offhand  I  do  not 
know  why  the  officials  of  the  service 
delivery  area  would  want  to  subsidize 
jobs  with  huge  corporations  like  that. 
No,  this  is  aimed  at  the  comer  me- 
chanic, or  the  individual  small  drug 
store  or  pharmacy,  the  small  neighbor- 
hood book  store,  the  very  small  em- 
ployer who  is  most  likely  to  go 
through  the  summer  without  hiring 
that  teenager  or  that  high  school  stu- 
dent. 

This  is  where  we  think  the  focus  of 
the  service  delivery  area  officials 
should  be.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  in- 
centive of  a  modest  subsidy  is  most 
likely  to  work. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  just  saying  these  subsidies 
should  not  be  given  to  large  corpora- 
tions. My  response  is  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  imagine  the  officials  in  a 
service  delivery  area  doing  so.  This  is 
for  that  small  business  opportunity, 
which  in  all  probability  is  going  to  be 
the  most  frequent  employer  of  these 
young  people  when  they  get  out  of 
school,  in  any  event.  Of  course  the 
large  corporations  of  the  world  should 
deal  in  issues  like  this  on  an 
unsubsidized  basis.  But  if  we  can  get 
more  bang  for  our  buck  if  a  small  sub- 
sidy will  hire  two  or  three  people  where 
the  full  subsidy  to  the  nonprofit  or  the 
Government  agency  will  hire  only  one, 
should  we  not  take  advantage  of  that? 
And  should  we  not  finally  be  willing  to 
trust  the  people  we  ask  to  administer 
these  programs?  Are  they  just  horren- 
dously  irresponsible?  If  we  tell  them 
they  can  provide  this  modest  subsidy, 
are  they  automatically  going  to  misuse 
it?  No,  that  just,  simply  is  not  the 
case. 

The  second  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  this  is  like  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  which  may  very  well  be 
repealed  at  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Again,  I  think  it  has  two  pro- 
found distinctions.  One  is  the  targeted 
jobs  credit  was  after  the  fact.  It  was 
something  you  got  after  you  had  al- 
ready hired  a  new  employee,  probably 
on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis.  This 
is  prospective;  this  is  a  subsidy  which 
is  only  going  to  be  given  by  local  offi- 
cials in  a  local  service  delivery  area 


w.hen  they  think  it  will  actually  add  to 
the  job  experience  of  the  young  people 
with  whom  it  is  concerned.  And,  obvi- 
ously, it  is  only  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time  because  it  is  just  simply  a  sum- 
mer jobs  program  itself.  It  is  aimed  at 
the  smaller  employers,  and  it  is  pro- 
spective rather  than  retrospective. 

Equity?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an 
overwhelming  degree  of  equity  in  a 
program  which  is  locally  administered 
and  in  which  each  case,  each  attempt 
to  find  a  job  or  each  attempt  to  sub- 
sidize a  job  is  going  to  be  determined 
on  its  own  merit.  Will  there  be.  if  a 
million  youths  or  2  million  youths  are 
benefited  in  a  given  summer,  will  there 
be  some  handful  of  those  who  may  dis- 
place someone  who  would  have  had  a 
nonsubsidized  job?  Of  course  there  will, 
in  a  handful  of  cases. 

But  as  I  have  already  said,  at  the 
maximum,  a  40  percent  subsidy  would 
produce  2h^  jobs  for  every  100  percent 
subsidy  which  we  are  providing  right 
now — right  now  to  government  agen- 
cies, to  park  districts,  to  nonprofits. 
We  are  providing  a  100  percent  subsidy. 

Do  they  not  displace  some  jobs  which 
would  otherwise  be  given  by  those  non- 
profits in  the  summer?  Of  course  they 
do.  But  this  way  we  get  more  young 
people  hired  and  we  will  get  more 
young  people  far  more — perhaps  num- 
bered in  the  millions — hired  if  we  allow 
this  modest  and  discretionary  subsidy. 
It  is  not  required.  No  service  delivery 
area  whose  officials  think  it  will  not 
work  in  their  service  delivery  area  has 
to  give  it  at  all.  It  is  simply  trusting  in 
the  officials  in  each  one  of  these  to  do 
it  and  to  do  it  right. 

I  quoted  one  from  Seattle  which 
would  love  to  have  this  opportunity, 
which  feels  this  opportunity  would  pro- 
vide not  only  a  good  experience  but 
would  provide  that  experience  to  more. 

Finally,  we  are  told  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  proposal.  This  Sen- 
ator introduced  the  proposal  almost  a 
year  ago.  It  has  not  had  the  priority  in 
the  committee.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
committee  for  that  myself.  But  we  did 
discuss  it  here  last  year  in  connection 
with  the  budget  debate.  Why  not  take 
a  chance?  If  we  should  pass  it  as  a  part 
of  this  bill,  it  will  be  scrutinized  with 
great  care  between  now  and  the  time  at 
which  a  conference  conmiittee  comes 
back  with  a  final  version.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
idea.  But  when  we  have  come  up  with 
something  that  one.  I  think  the  people 
in  the  field,  who  deal  day  in  and  day 
out  with  youth  employment  are  con- 
cerned with,  and  would  like  to  utilize; 
and  second,  brings  the  summer  youth 
program  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  very  bill  we  are 
dealing  with  here  today;  then.  I  think 
we  are  offering  greater  numbers  of  our 
young  people  a  more  realistic  experi- 
ence. An  experience  much  more  likely 
to  lead  to  permanent  jobs.  One  which 
works  very  well  in  the  small  business 


sector  with  the  bill  itself.  And.  one 
which  almost  by  its  very  nature  is 
largely  going  to  affect  the  big  business 
sector. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  address  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington, who  is  a  solid  substantial  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  But  once  in  a  while  he 
can  go  astray,  just  like  once  in  a  while 
Paul  Simon  can  go  astray,  or  even  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  or  Nevada  or  other 
places  can  go  astray. 

First  of  all.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  we  have  had  too 
many  programs.  The  154  figure  he  used 
includes  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs  and  a  lot  of  others  that  I  do 
not  think  really  fit  into  this  measure. 
But  I  join  Senator  Kennedy.  The  two 
of  us  asked  for  a  GAO  report  on  this 
very  question.  We  received  a  report  the 
last  day  of  January  and  we  will  hold 
hearings  next  month  on  this  question. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  on  which  he 
and  I  serve.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  permits,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, a  consolidation  of  this  program 
as  of  October  1.  That  is  now  the  law. 
We  will  have  at  least  the  opportunity 
for  some  experimentation  in  consolida- 
tion of  some  of  the  programs. 

But  there  are  serious  flaws  in  this 
amendment.  First  of  all.  it  undercuts 
the  ability  to  have  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment programs  under  this. 

It  is  very  interesting,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  supports  this  bill  right  now 
as  does  the  National  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. They  are  not  asking  for  this 
subsidy.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
provide  it. 

Second,  while  $300  million  as  an  au- 
thorization sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
when  you  start  spreading  it  out  over 
the  Nation  it  starts  getting  pretty, 
pretty  thin,  and  this  thins  it  out  some 
more.  I  think  it  does  not  make  sense. 

It  would  supplant  funds  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  now  using,  and  we  have 
had  testimony  on  this  where  they  are 
very  enthusiastic.  We  have  heard  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Sears,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  companies  who 
are  saying  this  kind  of  a  program  real- 
ly makes  sense. 

It  is  almost  like  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit.  Interestingly,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
recommended  that  we  do  away  with 
that,  that  it  is  really  not  producing 
jobs. 

It  also  raises  serious  questions  of  eq- 
uity. Which  company  do  we  give  this 
subsidy  to  and  which  company  do  we 
not  give  this  subsidy  to? 

As  long  as  this  is  a  program  where  we 
encourage  8.11  companies,  all  businesses 
and  labor  unions  to  work  together  with 
schools  to  provide  this  opportunity,  we 
can  go  ahead.  But  as  soon  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  States 
and  other  governmental  entities,  start 
picking,  "This  company  will  get  a  sub- 
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sidy;  that  company  will  not  get  a  sub- 
sidy," we  are  getting  on  very,  very  thin 
Ice. 

Two  other  points.  One  is,  this  lan- 
guage does  not  prohibit  displacements. 
I  think  that  is  a  major  flaw  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  not  suggesting  there 
would  be  massive  displacements,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  flaw. 

And,  finally— and  this  is  something 
we  are  guilty  of  on  this  floor  day  after 
day  after  day,  and  I  have  been  guilty  of 
it  too — too  often  we  come  up  with 
amendments  on  which  there  have  been 
no  hearings  whatsoever.  We  have  a 
good  idea,  and  sometimes  these  good 
ideas  are  worthy  without  having  hear- 
ings, without  studying  carefully,  but 
too  often  they  are  flawed. 

My  colleague  from  Washington 
comes  up  with  many  good  ideas.  This 
time  he  has  come  up  with  a  flawed 
idea.  I  will  have  to  resist  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  vote 
will  be  held  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1430 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1430. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  in  page  67.  line  6  strike  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  7 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
Act."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$308,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1996;  $316,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997;  $324,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998;  and 
$341,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999." 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendnnent  is  very  simple,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  allowing  me  to  introduce  it 
prior  to  the  6  o'clock  deadline.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  my  friend.  Senator 
Gorton,  for  his  speech  and  for  his 
amendment  as  well.  I  will  be  very  brief, 
and  my  amendment  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us  authorizes  $300  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  1995  and  then 


such  sums  as  necessary  for  the  out- 
years. 

My  amendment  conforms  to  the  same 
amount  that  CBO  has  scored  the  bill. 
They  have  scored  the  bill  as  $300  mil- 
lion but  increasing  each  year  with  in- 
flation. 

That  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  replace  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  the  program 
with  specific  amounts  that  limit  the 
authorization  to  $300  million  plus  infla- 
tion for  the  fourth  through  the  fifth 
years. 

We  would  eliminate  such  sums  as 
necessary,  because  I  think  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  if  we  authorize 
legislation  in  that  blank  check  manner 
there  is  no  limit  to  how  much  it  might 
cost. 

Again,  I  wish  to  place  a  cap  or  limit 
so  we  will  know  how  much  this  pro- 
gram might  cost  over  the  next  several 
years.  I  have  used  the  CBO  scoring  as 
they  have  estimated  how  much  this 
cost  would  be,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  occur. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  his  consideration  in  permit- 
ting me  to  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  now 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Nickles 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside  so 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself.  I 
believe  it  is  noncontroversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  prior 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1431 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  grants  to 
partnerships  serving  high  poverty  areas) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon),  for 
Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Simon. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1431. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45.  line  9.  after  the  word  "author- 
ized", insert  the  following:  "and  encour- 
aged". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  that  amend- 
ment aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1427,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Pressler,  a  modi- 


fication of  his  earlier  amendment  that 
was  adopted.  I  believe  there  was  no 
controversy  on  that.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1427),  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  202,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  Grants  to  Consortia.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  congressional  districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  complete  development  of  com- 
prehensive, consortiawide  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  systems.  Each  such  system 
shall  be  implemented  by  individuals  selected 
by  the  States  in  which  the  system  is  located. 
Each  such  system  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  such  a  system,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  a  de- 
velopment grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  con- 
sortium shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  APPLICATION.— For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  OovERNOR.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  OFFICIAL.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  in  which 
the  consortium  is  located. 

(4)  ABILITY  OF  state  TO  CARRY  OUT  PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
limit  the  ability  of  a  State  to  carry  out  a 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem in  the  State,  even  if  a  congressional  dis- 
trict located  in  the  State  participates  in  a 
consortium  under  paragraph  (1). 

(5)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  low  population  densities"  means 
a  consortia  of  congressional  districts,  each 
congressional  district  of  which  has  an  aver- 
age population  density  of  less  than  20.00  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

At  the  end  of  section  212,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
(1)  Grants  to  Consortia.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  congressional  districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  implement  comprehensive, 
consortiawide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
systems.  Each  such  system  shall  be  imple- 
mented by  individuals  selected  by  the  States 
in  which  the  system  is  located.  Each  such 
system  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  for  such  a  system,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  an 
implementation  grant  under  this  subtitle  to 
a  consortium  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretaries  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  APPLICATION.— For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  CJovemor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 


out  the  duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  STATE.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  OFFICIAL.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  in  which 
the  consortium  is  located. 

(4)  Wafvers.— In  order  for  a  consortium 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  section  to 
receive  a  waiver  under  title  V  with  respect 
to  a  congressional  district  located  within  a 
State,  the  State  and  officials  of  the  State 
shall  comply  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  title  V  for  such  a  waiver. 

(5)  ABILFTY  OF  STATE  TO  CARRY  OUT  PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
limit  the  ability  of  a  State  to  carry  out  a 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem in  the  State,  even  if  a  congressional  dis- 
trict located  in  the  State  participates  in  a 
consortium  under  paragraph  (1). 

(6)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  low  population  densities"  means 
a  consortia  of  congressional  district,  each 
congressional  district  of  which  has  an  aver- 
age population  density  of  less  than  20.00  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  section  301(2).  Insert  ".  and  to  imple- 
ment such  programs  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  low  population  densities,"  after 
"In  high  poverty  areas  of  urban  and  rural 
communities". 

In  section  301(2),  insert  "or  in  congres- 
sional districts  with  low  population  den- 
sities" after  "designated  high  poverty 
areas". 

In  section  303.  strike  the  title  and  insert 
the  following: 

-SEC.  303.  SCHOOI^TO-WORK  OPPORTUNmES 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  DM  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS  AND  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS  Wrra  LOW  POPU- 
LATION DENSITIES.- 

In  section  303<a)(l).  Insert  "and  to  partner- 
ships to  implement  such  programs  in  con- 
gressional districts  with  low  population  den- 
sities" after  "in  high  poverty  areas". 

In  section  303<a)(2).  strike  "DEFlNmON.— " 
and  Insert  "High  poverts'  area.—". 

At  the  end  of  section  303(a),  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Congressional  district  wrra  a  low 
POPULATION  DENsrrY.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'congressional  district 
with  a  low  population  density"  means  a  con- 
gressional district  with  an  average  popu- 
lation density  of  less  than  20.00  persons  per 
square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  fTom  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.". 

In  section  507(b).  strike  "High  Poverty 
Areas.—"  and  Insert  "High  Poverty  Areas 
AND  Congressional  Districts  Wfth  Low 
Population  Densities.—". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, I,  and  I  am  not  sure  who  all  may 
be  involved — Senator  Jeffords  and 
others  may  be  involved — but  we  are 
trying  to  negotiate  and  get  the  Nickles 
amendment  worked  out.  I  hope  by  to- 
morrow we  can  have  such  an  agree- 
ment. We  will  try. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 


amendment  no.  1432 

(Purpose:  To  forbid  appropriations  under  this 
Act  for  school-to-work  opportunities  pro- 
grams until  the  deficit  Increase  resulting 
from  fiscal  year  1994  emergency  spending  Is 
eliminated) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Coverdell  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  ask  to  have  the  amend- 
ment pending  set  aside? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KASSE- 
BAUM] for  Mr.  Coverdell  propwses  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1432. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  DELAY  OF  SPENDING  FOR  SCHOOL-TO- 
WORK  opportunities  PROGRAMS 
UNTIL  FISCAL  YEAR  19M  EMER- 
GENCY DEFICIT  INCREASE  IS  ELIMI- 
NATED. 

(a)  PROHiarnoN  on  appropriations.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
Congress  shall  not  appropriate  funds  under 
section  507  until  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  certifies  that  the 
total  amount  of  deficit  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1994  resulting  from  budget  authority 
contained  In  supplemental  appropriations 
Acts  and  declared  to  be  emergency  spending 
under  section  251(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(b)(2)(D)(i))  has  been 
eliminated  through  rescissions  and  transfers 
of  funds. 

(b)  PROHiBmoN  ON  Obligation.— 
Nothwlthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  that  were  appropriated  for 
a  program  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for 
the  program  until  the  date  of  the  certifi- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Enforcement.— 

(1)  Point  of  order.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  certification  described  in  subsection  (a), 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  or  conference  report  providing  ap- 
propriations under  section  507. 

(2)  Waiver  or  suspension.— Paragraph  (1) 
may  be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate 
only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  working  with  the  majority  lead- 
ership on  this  amendment  and  he  will 
withdraw  this  amendment  if  his  con- 
cerns are  worked  out.  But  since  we  do 
face  a  6  o'clock  deadline,  I  thought  it 
was  very  important  that  the  amend- 
ment be  offered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  understanding,  too.  I  thought  for  a 


moment  we  were  trying  to  move  ahead 
without  getting  something  worked  out. 
But  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  on  this  basis. 

amendment  no.  1433 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  programs) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside  and  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Nickles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  set  aside. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum]  for  Mr.  Dole,  for  herself,  and  Mr. 
Nickles,  proposes  an  amendment  No.  1433. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  title  V,  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  fund  programs  under  this  Act, 
for  fiscal  years  1996  through  2002.  solely  from 
the  savings  resulting  from  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  other  Federal  agencies,  to  elimi- 
nate, consolidate,  or  streamline,  duplicative 
or  Ineffective  education  or  job  training  pro- 
grams In  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  This  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  regarding  job 
training  funds. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  again,  ne- 
gotiations are  taking  place  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  something  worked  out,  but  we  are 
not  ready  at  this  point  to  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

amendment  no.  1424,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
amendment  No.  1424.  This  is  my  own 
amendment.  I  send  the  modification  to 

tj}l6  d6sk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1424),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

Insert  after  section  504  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  S04A.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY 
STATE& 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act 
with  State  school-to-work  transition  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  other  programs;  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

(2)  COMBINATION  OF  FUNDS.- To  Carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  State  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  title  II  may  carry  out  activities 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  a  state- 
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wide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
with  funds  obtained  by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available 
from  among  programs  under— 

(i)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Act,  section  201;  and 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

(b)  Use  of  funds.— A  State  may  use  (or 
"the  State  portion  or')  the  Federal  funds 
combined  under  subsection  (a)  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  except  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  matters  specified  in 
section  502(c).  and  section  503(c).  that  relate 
to  the  program  through  which  the  funds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  were  made 
available,  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(C)  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  IN  APPLICA- 
TION.—A  State  seeking  to  combine  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  under  title  n— 

(Da  description  of  the  funds  the  State  pro- 
poses to  combine  under  the  requirements  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  funds: 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  par- 
ticipants in  school-to-work  activities: 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretar- 
ies may  require; 

(5)  evidence  of  support  for  the  waiver  re- 
quest by  the  State  agencies  or  officials  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  funds  that  would  be 
combined:  and 

(6)  a  State's  authority  to  combine  funds 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  a  period 
of  5  years,  except  that  the  Secretaries  may 
extend  such  period  if  the  Secretaries  deter- 
mine that  such  authority  would  further  the 
pui'poses  of  this  Act. 

In  section  510,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  610."  and  insert  "SEC.  511.". 

In  section  509.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  509.  "  and  Insert  "SEC.  510.". 

In  section  508.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  508."  and  insert  "SEC.  509.". 

In  section  507,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  507."  and  insert  "SEC.  508.". 

In  section  506,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  506."  and  insert  "SEC.  507.". 

In  section  505,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  505."  and  insert  "SEC.  506.". 

In  section  504A,  strike  "504A"  and  insert 
"505". 

In  section  303(a)(1),  strike  "507(b)"  and  in- 
sert "508(b)". 

In  section  401(a),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  401(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  402(a),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  402(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  402(d),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  403(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  403(c),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
inquiry.  Are  we  on  the  Kassebaum  sub- 
stitute now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  unanimous  consent  that  her  modi- 
fication be  accepted.  It  was  accepted. 
We  are  now  back  on  the  Kassebaum 
amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment  be  set  aside  for  fur- 
ther amendment. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  set  aside  an  amendment  we 
can  get  rid  of  right  away  by  accepting. 
It  has  been  worked  out. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  move  ahead, 
it  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate  on  amendment  No. 
1424,  as  modified,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1424),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1430,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  my  previous  amendment  to  the 
cl6sk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1430),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  67,  line  6  strike  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  7 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
Act."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1996;  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997;  $330,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998;  and 
$220,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999." 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
earlier  told  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  that  when  we  were  nego- 
tiating caps  what  the  level  would  be. 
The  figure  that  I  had  in  my  original 
amendment  was  CBO  projections, 
which  was  just  $300  million  adjusted  for 
inflation.  The  modification  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  inserts  the  President's 
figures  which  he  has  in  his  budget  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years. 

The  total  in  my  original  amendment 
was,  over  the  5  years,  $1,589  billion.  The 
figure  that  was  in  the  President's  budg- 
et for  the  5  years  is  $1,650  billion,  or  a 
difference  of  about  $61  million  over  the 
5  years. 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  put  in  the 
President's  figures  because  it  was  my 
guess  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
someone  else  would  use  the  President's 
figures.  I  thought  maybe  this  would 
save  some  time  and  hopefully  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  ready  at  this  point  to 
accept  that  amendment.  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  negotiated  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  but  that  is  where  we 
stand  right  now. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


The  Chair  will  inform  the  Chamber, 
the  Gorton  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  has  2  hours  debating  time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  about  7  minutes  if  anybody 
would  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Gorton  and  Senator  Simon  will  be  con- 
trolling the  time  on  the  Gorton 
amendment.  Senator  CJorton  just  used 
9  minutes  and  6  seconds  of  his  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  feeling — I  do  not  know  about  Sen- 
ator Simon  but  I  do  not  need  a  great 
deal  more  time  on  my  own  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  speaking 
on  a  different  subject  wants  to  use 
some  of  it,  I  am  happy  to  yield  it  to 
him.  Or  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wants  to  yield  back  all  of  our  time  on 
the  amendment  I  am  willing  do  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  willing  to  let 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  speak  and 
then  both  of  us  yield  back  all  of  our 
time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Since  ohis  Senator  has 
to  yield  the  floor,  he  will  do  that  pro- 
spectively and  authorizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  yield  the  Senator  from 
Washington's  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  we  will  take  it  from 
there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
whatever  time  necessary. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  request  10  minutes, 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  speak  mainly 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  are  well 
known.  They  come  as  no  surprise.  Half 
of  American  high  school  students  never 
go  to  college.  A  mere  one-quarter  of 
our  youngsters  obtain  post-secondary 
degrees. 

However,  unlike  most  other  industri- 
alized nations,  we  do  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive system  to  prepare  this  ma- 
jority of  our  young  Americans  to  move 
from  high  school  into  high-skilled, 
well-paid  jobs  that  hold  the  best  hope 
for  our  collective  future.  The  sporadic 
and  individualized  efforts  that  are 
made  at  this  simply  are  not  enough. 
The  result  is  that  high  school  dropouts 
and  even  high  school  graduates  tend  to 
drift  from  one  entry-level  and  mini- 
mum-wage job  to  the  next,  until  sev- 
eral years  after  graduation,  they  begin 
to  acquire  the  training  needed  to  qual- 
ify them  for  a  trade  or  vocation. 

In  Germany.  Japan  and  most  other 
industrialized  countries,  students  begin 
to  learn  in  high  school  those  skills 
they  will  need  to  be  successful  in  the 
job  market.  They  compete  to  qualify 
for  prestigious  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. They  study,  both  on  the  job  and 
in  school  settings,  the  theories,  skills 
and  other  knowledge  necessary  to  ad- 
vance in  their  fields. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  coun- 
tries which  are  our  major  competitors 
for  export  markets  and  jobs  are  well 


ahead  of  us  in  this  area.  Their  systems 
for  moving  the  non-university-bound 
students  from  school  to  productive 
work  are  far  better  organized,  and 
function  without  the  years  of  unpro- 
ductive drift  that  so  many  American 
youngsters  experience. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  20th  year  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing that  time.  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittees dealing  with  education  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  sad.  as  I  look 
back,  to  see  that  we  have  progressed 
very  little  in  trying  to  handle  this 
problem.  In  fact,  we  have  probably 
gone  backward. 

First  of  all.  we  have  found  that  a  lot 
of  the  education  which  we  used  to 
give — vocational  education — has  now 
proved  to  be  irrelevant,  yet  the  ability 
to  change  those  curriculums  or  to  get 
the  schools  to  provide  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  is  necessary  in  the  modern 
world  just  has  not  occurred.  We  have 
gone  from  training  program  to  training 
program  and,  over  time,  we  have  cre- 
ated more  and  more  model  training 
programs.  Yet,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  begun  to  sit  down  and  to 
take  a  look  at  what  we  must  do  in 
order  to  coordinate  and  collect  these 
programs  together  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  here  be- 
cause it  is  another  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  educational  system.  We 
should  not  be  here.  We  should  not  have 
to  do  this  today.  If  our  educational  sys- 
tem was  working,  we  would  already 
have  the  kind  of  educational  programs 
which  would  prepare  our  young  people 
for  work. 

So  it  is  sad  that  we  have  to  be  here, 
but  we  must.  That  is  what  Goals  2000  is 
all  about;  it  is  to  reform  our  edu- 
cational system  so  that  this  program 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  really 
sad  the  situation  is  out  there.  I  am  on 
the  board  of  the  directors  of  Jobs  for 
American  Graduates.  It  came  about 
from  an  experiment  in  Delaware  where 
they  had  a  program  of  Jobs  for  Dela- 
ware Graduates.  What  is  sad  about  it  is 
almost  all  that  program  is  just  teach- 
ing young  people  how  to  interview  for 
a  job.  It  is  not  much  more  than  that.  It 
allows  them  to  understand  how  the 
system  works  and  how  jobs  are  created, 
how  they  are  available.  But  the  main 
thrust  of  it — and  it  is  a  very  successful 
program— is  to  teach  them  how  to  con- 
duct themselves  at  an  interview. 

It  is  sad  when  you  think  that  our 
school  system  not  only  does  not  pro- 
vide the  skills  necessary  to  get  a  high- 
paying  job  and  the  skills  necessary  in 
that  job,  but  not  even  the  skills  of  how 
to  ask  for  a  job. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  a  bold  stroke  designed  to  spur 
development  of  such  systems  thrtiugh- 
out  the  United  States  that  will  succeed 
in  teaching  those  skills,  as  well  as  the 
skills  of  how  to  ask  for  a  job.  This  act 
will  establish  a  national  framework  for 


local  partnerships  to  develop  school-to- 
work  programs  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  all  students.  Such  programs 
will  combine  classroom  learning  with 
real  world  work  experience.  It  will 
train  students  in  job  readiness  skills  as 
well  as  industry-specific  occupation 
skills. 

The  benefit  to  young  people  is  clear: 
In  our  ever-shrinking  world,  the  need 
to  prepare  our  future  generations  to 
compete  and  win  in  the  global  market- 
place is  imperative  for  our  continued 
prominence  in  world  markets.  To  do  so, 
we  must  develop  and  utilize  the  talents 
of  all  our  young  people  far  more  effec- 
tively than  we  have.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  benefits  for  American  busi- 
ness are  no  less  obvious.  Only  if  they 
continue  to  have  the  best  skilled  and 
most  capable  workers  in  the  world  will 
their  corporate  futures  be  secure. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  will  help  high  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges  create  programs  in  co- 
operation with  business  to  develop  the 
academic  skills  and  attitudes  toward 
work  that  many  of  our  youngsters  lack 
today.  Through  a  set  of  grants  and 
waivers  of  certain  Federal  program  re- 
quirements, the  act  would  establish  a 
national  tramework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school-to-work  systems,  to 
help  youth  in  all  States  make  the  tran- 
sition from  school  to  the  workplace. 
States  and  communities  would  use 
Federal  funds  as  venture  capital  to 
spark  the  formation  of  school-to-work 
programs  dedicated  to  linking  the 
worlds  of  school  and  work.  Secondary 
and  postsecondary  institutions,  private 
and  public  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, government,  community  groups, 
parents,  and  students  would  work  to- 
gether on  the  programs. 

The  act  would  afford  States  and  lo- 
calities substantial  discretion  in  estab- 
lishing and  implementing  comprehen- 
sive statewide  school-to-work  systems. 
Business  partners  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant input  in  crafting  and  directing 
these  efforts  to  better  reflect  their 
work  force,  needs,  and  future  trends. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It 
will  encourage  States  and  communities 
to  build  meaningful  connections  be- 
tween the  world  of  school  and  the 
world  of  work.  Just  as  schools  need  to 
change  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi- 
nesses that  are  competing  in  the  global 
economy,  our  business  culture  also 
needs  to  change  to  create  incentives 
for  students  to  stay  in  school  and  make 
smooth  and  productive  transitions 
from  school  to  work. 

The  future  of  our  youth  and  of  our 
businesses  and,  ultimately,  of  our 
standard  of  living  depends  on  develop- 
ing and  utilizing  the  talents  of  our 
non-college-bound  young  people  far 
more  effectively  than  we  have  to  date. 

Twenty-three  national  groups  have 
endorsed  this  legislation,  including 
major   business   groups — the    Business 


Roundtable.  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Business — the  AFL-CIO,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and 
the  National  Governors'  Association. 

In  addition,  the  business  community 
not  only  actively  supports  the  legisla- 
tion, many  national  firms  are  commit- 
ting to  participate  in  its  programs,  in- 
cluding BellSouth,  Ford,  Kodak,  and 
McDonalds.  Countless  smaller  busi- 
nesses also  are  prepared  to  join  in  on 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  the  legis- 
lative items  that  pass  through  this 
body,  this  one  is  not  perfect.  But  with 
the  benefit  of  extensive  bipartisan 
input,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of 
labor,  business,  education,  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  its  merits  certainly  far 
outweigh  any  shortcomings  that  re- 
main. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  support  it  heartily.  The 
House  of  Representatives  completed 
action  on  this  measure  in  near  record 
time.  I  encourage  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  do  so  as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  appreciate  his  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  legislation  and  his  ef- 
forts. I  might  add,  he  fits  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Senator  Aiken  from  Vermont 
and  Senator  Stafford  from  Vermont  as 
a  valued  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  a  point  of  inquiry.  Be- 
fore Senator  Gorton  left,  he  indicated 
he  would  yield  back  his  time,  but  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  actually  did.  If  he 
did  yield  back  his  time,  I  will  yield 
back  mine  and  make  the  motion  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  to 
table.  If  he  did  not  yield  back  the  time, 
we  will  wait  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  judgment  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  was  willing  to  yield 
back  his  time,  subject  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  So  it  is  now  in  order  for 
all  time  to  have  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Then,  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kennedy, 
I  make  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  time  is  yielded  back  on 
the  Gorton  amendment.  The  Chair  in- 
forms the  Senate  that  we  are  now  on 
amendment  1433,  the  Kassebaum-Dole 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  On  the  previous  motion 
to  table,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  Nickles  amendment 
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that  was  offered  about  1  hour  or  45 
minutes  ago.  We  have  checked  that 
out.  It  is  acceptable  now  on  both  sides. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1430,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  amendment  No.  1433  is  set 
aside  and  the  Nickles  amendment  No. 
1430  is  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  second  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1430),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1425.  AS  MODIFIED. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
Gorton  amendment  and  modify  amend- 
ment 1425,  which  is  another  one  of  my 
amendments.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  listening,  I  have  agreed  to  a  5- 
year  authorization  to  the  school-to- 
work  bill.  Originally,  it  was  an  8-year 
authorization  in  the  bill.  I  am  very 
pleased  this  amendment  now  will  be 
accepted  by  making  a  correction  to  5 
years.  I  ask  for  the  consideration  of 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator needs  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
since  we  have  an  agreement  on  the  leg- 
islation. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  Senator 
modifying  her  amendment?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  with  its  modifica- 
tion, is  as  follows: 

In  section  507(a).  strike  "7"  and  insert  "4". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable. We  have  had  some  discussion. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (No.  1425),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DORGAN  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  to  amendment  No.  1427,  the  Pres- 
sler  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our  situa- 
tion now  is  that  we  have  two  amend- 
ments that  are  still  being  worked  on. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  we  are 
back  on  amendment  No.  1433,  the 
Kassebaum-Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  be 
set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1431 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Kennedy-Simon  amendment 
No.  1431  be  accepted  at  this  point.  It  is 
agreeable  to  everyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1431)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  negotiating  on  two  amendments, 
the  Coverdell  amendment  and  the  Dole 
amendment.  We  will  have  a  vote  on  the 
Gorton  amendment.  My  colleague  from 
Kansas  may  correct  me,  but  I  think  we 
are  down  to  one  vote  for  sure  on  an 
amendment  and  possibly  two  others. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding — we  are  just  try- 
ing to  check  it  out^that  there  also 
would  be  a  vote  required  on  the 
Coverdell  amendment  and  possibly  on 
the  Dole-Nickles  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment. 

At  this  point,  perhaps  it  would  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
those  two  amendments. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  that  is  necessary  to  do 
tonight,  W8  can  do  that.  They  are  of- 
fered. We  are  negotiating  on  both.  I 
hope  they  can  be  worked  out.  Senator 
Byrd  is  negotiating  with  Senator 
Coverdell.  The  other  one  is  also  being 
negotiated. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to- 
night. May  I  ask  the  Chair?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
required. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  it  is  better  to  wait.  If  it  can  be 
worked  out,  that  would  be  just  fine. 
The  only  vote  that  I  know  of  which  is 
ordered  is  on  the  Gorton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  been  advised  that 
we  can  go  ahead  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  then  vitiate  them  if  there 
is  an  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  You  have 
to  have  unanimous  consent  to  do  it 
under  a  time  agreement.  Do  you  want 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  it,  or 
do  you  prefer  to  wait?  It  is  up  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  taken  care  of  this  measure  as 
much  as  we  can  this  evening. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  I  would  like  to  conunend 
Senator  Simon  for  his  work  on  this  bill 
and  thank  him  for  working  with  me  on 
several  issues  related  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Most  American  employers  feel  recent 
high  school  graduates  are  not  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  current  work- 
place. Further,  a  recent  study  found 
that  90  million  Americans  are  function- 
ally illiterate — that  means  they  do  not 
possess  the  higher  literacy  skills  need- 
ed for  the  more  challenging  and  tech- 
nologically related  jobs  of  the  future. 
It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  do  a  better 
job  preparing  all  students  for  work. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  industrialized  Nation 
that  does  not  have  a  comprehensive 
school  to  work  transition  program. 
This  legislation  before  us  remedies  this 
situation  by  establishing  a  national 
system  to  assure  an  effective  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work.  The  future  of 
our  country  depends  on  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place and  this  legislation  is  vital  to  en- 
suring our  place  in  the  world. 

There  is  tremendous  diversity  across 
the  United  States  and  one  program  will 
not  effectively  meet  the  needs  cf  all 
students  and  communities.  Therefore, 
this  legislation  allows  individual 
States  and  communities  to  tailor  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  specific  needs  and 
situations.  This  is  especially  important 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  rural 
areas.  The  legislation  makes  it  clear 
that  school-based  enterprises,  intern- 
ships, job  shadowing,  and  academic 
credit  are  allowed.  This  clarification  is 
important  for  rural  schools. 

The  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
special  difficulties  that  confront  low- 
income  communities  and  will  make 
special  grants  for  high-poverty  areas. 
The  Senate  bill  lowered  the  threshold 
for  eligibility  to  20  percent.  This 
change  will  allow  9  low-income  Iowa 
counties  to  apply  for  these  special 
grants.  These  rural  counties  have 
unique  needs  that  could  be  assisted  by 
these  special  competitive  grants. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disability  Policy  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  the  implications  of  this 
legislation  for  students  and  youth  with 
disabilities.  The  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act  seeks  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  credentials  and  pursue 
careers  for  all  students,  and  this  cer- 
tainly includes  students  with  disabil- 
ities. 

On  July  26,  1993,  we  celebrated  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  [ADA],  an  his- 
toric civil  rights  bill  which  for  the  first 
tinJe  granted  Americans  with  disabil- 
ities equal  access  to  the  American 
dream. 

ADA  is  important  because  it  includes 
fundamental  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policy.  ADA  is  about 


breaking  down  attitudinal  or  artificial 
barriers  that  prevent  people  with  dis- 
abilities from  participating  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  ADA 
means  that  persons  must  be  judged 
based  on  abilities  and  qualifications, 
not  on  the  basis  of  fear,  ignorance,  or 
prejudice. 

The  ADA  has  provided  the  Nation 
with  the  impetus  to  reexamine  how  it 
is  treating  individuals  with  disabilities 
in  all  aspects  of  American  life,  includ- 
ing during  the  important  transition  be- 
tween school  and  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  reas- 
sessing our  educational  systems  for  all 
students.  Congress  fully  recognizes  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  as  one  part  of  a 
larger  student  population,  and  has 
clearly  included  them  in  educational 
reform.  It  is  also  critical  to  include 
students  with  disabilities  in  our  na- 
tionwide effort  to  develop  systems  to 
provide  school-to-work  opportunities 
for  American  youth. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  fully  consistent  with  the  ADA 
and  implements  the  values  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  ADA  in  the  context  of 
school-to-work  opportunities.  Also, 
this  legislation  is  fully  consistent  with 
and  complements  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  part  B  of  the  Individuals  With  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act  [IDEA]  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  including 
section  504. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  will  serve  as  an  important  vehicle 
for  making  the  promise  of  ADA  a  re- 
ality for  all  students  with  disabilities. 
Under  this  legislation,  students  with 
the  full  range  of  disabilities  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  all  aspects  of  the 
school-to-work  systems,  including  ca- 
reer counseling  and  selection  of  a  ca- 
reer major,  planned  programs  of  study 
and  job  training  that  lead  to  the  award 
of  a  skill  certificate,  and  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  regarding  the 
postprogram  outcomes  of  all  students. 

In  addition,  students  with  disabilities 
are  entitled  to  the  same  high  expecta- 
tions, treatment,  and  leadership  of- 
fered to  their  nondisabled  peers,  in- 
cluding the  adoption  of  effective  strat- 
egies that  provide  mechanisms  and  ap- 
propriate paths  to  the  work  force  and 
to  postsecondary  education;  an  expec- 
tation that  all  students  across  a  broad 
range  of  performance  will  be  held  to 
high  standards  if  they  are  to  realize 
their  full  potential;  an  effective  and 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  broad  and  challenging  curriculum 
and  to  have  access  to  resources  suffi- 
cient to  address  other  education  and 
training  needs;  and  the  use  of  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  that 
are  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  they 
are  valid,  reliable,  fair,  and  free  of  dis- 
crimination— including  adaptations 
and  accommodations  necessary  to  per- 
mit such  participation. 

Furthermore,  plans  developed,  re- 
ports prepared,  and  partnerships,  pan- 


els or  councils  established  must  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  students  and  youth 
with  disabilities  and  must  include  in- 
formation and  data  on  such  individ- 
uals. 

In  summary,  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act  is  an  important  bill 
which  will  help  all  students,  including 
students  with  disabilities,  in  complet- 
ing their  high  school  programs, 
accessing  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  entering  meaningful  em- 
ployment. This  legislation  has  broad- 
based  support  from  business,  labor,  and 
education.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity,  Senator  Simon,  for  their 
work  on  this  bill,  especially  their  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  students  with  dis- 
abilities are  fully  included. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  for  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Ulinois  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity,  and  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 
of  1994,  Senator  Simon.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Senator  Simon  for  his  strong 
leadership  on  the  bill  and  especially  for 
his  commitment  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities. I  appreciate  the  willingness  of 
Senator  Slmon  and  his  staff  to  work 
with  me  and  my  staff  to  develop  an 
analysis  explaining  how  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  applies 
to  individuals  with  disabilities.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude this  analysis  at  the  end  of  this 
colloquy. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  this  analysis  re- 
flects congressional  intent  regarding 
the  meaning  and  application  of  this 
legislation  to  students  with  disabil- 
ities? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Absolutely.  And  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  for  his  effective 
leadership  on  disability  policy  issues.  I 
have  reviewed  the  analysis  of  this  bill 
as  it  applies  to  people  with  disabilities 
and  it  reflects  our  intent  to  assure  that 
students  with  disabilities  are  included 
in  all  aspects  of  school-to-work  sys- 
tems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Analysis  Regarding   the  Application  of 

THE    SCHOOL-TO-WCRK    OPPORTUNmES    ACT 

of  1944  TO  Individuals  Wrra  DisABiLmEs 
On  July  26.  1990.  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  (ADA)  was  signed  into  law.  The 
ADA  is  an  omnibus  civil  rights  law  that  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity by,  among-  others,  employers,  and  enti- 
ties providing  public  and  private  secondary 
and  postsecondary  education. 

The  ADA  is  premised  on  a  system  of  values 
that  forms  the  basis  for  our  national  disabil- 


ity policy.  Under  the  ADA,  disability  is  rec- 
ognized Bls  a  natural  part  of  the  human  expe- 
rience and  In  no  way  diminishes  the  right  of 
individuals  to  live  independently,  enjoy  self- 
determination,  make  choices,  contribute  to 
society,  pursue  meaningful  careers,  and 
enjoy  full  Inclusion  and  integration  Into  all 
aspects  of  society. 

In  short,  the  ADA  establishes  the  basis  for 
a  national  policy  that  focuses  on  the  inclu- 
sion, independence  and  empowerment  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities. 

The  ADA  has  provided  the  nation  with  the 
impetus  to  reexamine  how  it  Is  treating  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  in  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  Including  during  the  impor- 
tant transition  between  school  and  work.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
reassessing  our  educational  systems  for  all 
students.  Congress  fully  recognizes  students 
with  disabilities  as  one  part  of  a  larger  stu- 
dent population,  and  has  clearly  included 
them  in  educational  reform.  It  is  also  criti- 
cal to  include  students  with  disabilities  in 
our  nationwide  effort  to  develop  systems  to 
provide  school-to-work  opportunities  for 
American  youth. 

Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA)  extends  to  students 
with  disabilities  the  right  to  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education  based  on  the  unique 
needs  of  the  student.  This  Act  mandates 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate, 
students  with  disabilities  must  be  educated 
with  students  who  are  not  disabled  and  spe- 
cial classes,  separate  schooling,  or  other  re- 
moval of  students  with  disabilities  from  reg- 
ular education  environments  occurs  only 
when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  disability 
is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes 
with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  serv- 
ices cannot  be  achieved  satisfactorily. 

Part  B  of  IDEA  requires  an  Individualized 
Educational  Program  (lEP)  for  each  student. 
IDEA  specifies  that  "the  lEP  for  each  stu- 
dent, beginning  no  later  than  age  16  (and  at 
a  younger  age  if  appropriate)  must  include  a 
statement  of  needed  transition  services. 
*  *  *■'  Transition  services  means  a  coordi- 
nated set  of  activities  that  includes  instruc- 
tion, community  experiences,  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  and  other  post-school 
adult  living  objectives.  Students  and  parents 
are  encouraged  to  actively  participate  in  the 
development  of  transition  goals  and  objec- 
tives. These  requirements  are  designed  to  en- 
sure that  all  areas  essential  to  successful 
postschool  adult  living  for  individual  stu- 
dents are  addressed  within  their  lEP. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1992  are  Intended  to  ensure  that  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  ADA.  Provisions  were  added  to 
ensure  that  all  students  who  require  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  receive  those 
services  in  a  timely  manner.  TTiere  should  be 
no  gap  in  services  between  the  education  sys- 
tem and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  sys- 
tem. During  the  transition  years,  the  role  of 
the  rehabilitation  system  Is  to  work  collabo- 
ratively with  the  educational  system  and  to 
plan  for  the  student's  years  after  leaving 
school. 

Congress  wishes  to  send  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal message  that  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  of  1994  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  ADA  and  implements  the  values 
and  precepts  of  the  ADA  in  the  context  of 
school-to-work  opportunities.  Congress  also 
wishes  to  send  the  message  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  fully  consistent  with  and  com- 
plements the  spirit  and  intent  of  Part  B  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  (IDEA)  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  including  Section  504. 
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Congress  believes  that  the  transition  serv- 
ice requirements  in  IDEA  and  in  the  Reha- 
billtotlon  Act  of  1973  provide  an  appropriate 
framework  for  assuring  that  students  with 
disabilities  and  their  families  successfully 
access  and  fully  participate  in  all  program 
components  of  the  Act.  Further,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  include  specific  provisions  to 
ensure  the  participation  of  youth  with  dis- 
abilities In  the  training  and  employment 
programs  authorized  under  these  Acts. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  Congress  that  the 
SchooI-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994 
will  serve  as  an  important  vehicle  for  mak- 
ing the  promise  of  ADA  a  reality  for  all  stu- 
dents with  disabilities.  Therefore,  under  this 
legislation,  students  with  the  full  range  of 
disabilities  must  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
aspects  of  the  School-to-Work  systems,  in- 
cluding career  exploration  and  counseling, 
planned  programs  of  study  and  job  training 
that  lead  to  the  award  of  a  skill  certificate, 
and  data  collection  and  analysis  regarding 
the  post-program  outcomes  of  all  students. 

Congress  intends  that  the  exclusion  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  from  any  aspect  of 
State  or  local  school-to-work  systems  is  un- 
acceptable. This  means  that  students  with 
disabilities  are  entitled  to  the  same  high  ex- 
pectations, treatment,  and  leadership  offered 
to  their  nondisabled  peers,  including: 

The  adoption  of  effective  strategies  that 
provide  mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths 
to  the  workforce  and  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation; 

An  expectation  that  all  students  across  a 
broad  range  of  performance  will  be  held  to 
high  standards  if  they  are  to  realize  their 
full  potential: 

Recognition  that  involvement  and  leader- 
ship by  teachers,  related-services  personnel, 
rehabilitation  personnel,  employers,  parents, 
and  students  is  critical: 

An  effective  and  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  broad  and  challenging 
curriculum  and  to  have  access  to  resources 
sufficient  to  address  other  education  and 
training  needs; 

The  appropriate  and  Innovative  use  of 
technology;  and 

The  use  of  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments that  are  used  for  a  purpose  for 
which  they  are  valid,  reliable,  fair,  and  free 
of  discrimination  (including  adaptations  and 
accommodations  necessary  to  permit  such 
participation). 

Furthermore,  all  students,  including  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  must  be  part  of  the 
system  of  performance  measures  and  the  na- 
tional evaluation,  and  that  data  from  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  must  be  included  in 
any  performance  outcome  and  evaluation 
system  and  reports. 

Set  out  below  is  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  how  specific  provisions  of  S.  1361 
apply  to  youth  with  disabilities. 

FINDINGS 

Section  2  of  S.  1361  sets  out  Congressional 
findings  regarding  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  system  of  School-to-work 
opportunities.  Section  2(2)  states  the  "a  sub- 
stantial number  of  American  youth,  espe- 
cially disadvantaged  students,  students  of  di- 
verse racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  students  with  disabilities,  do 
not  complete  school."  Section  2(3)  states 
that  "unemployment  among  American  youth 
is  intolerably  high  •  *  •" 

Congress  notes  that  youth  with  disabilities 
are  experiencing  substantial  difficulties  in 
completing  their  high  school  programs, 
accessing     postsecondary     education     pro- 


grams, and  entering  meaningful  employ- 
ment. The  National  Longitudinal  Transition 
Study,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  and 
conducted  by  Standard  Research  Institute  in 
California  investigated  the  post-school  out- 
comes for  students  with  disabilities.  This 
study  found  that:  students  with  disabilities 
had  a  higher  drop  out  rate  (36%)  than  for  any 
other  group  of  young  people;  fewer  than  17% 
of  youth  with  disabilities  had  gained  access 
to  postsecondary  vocational  programs  three 
to  five  years  following  high  school  comple- 
tion; approximately  43%  of  youth  with  dis- 
abilities remained  unemployed  three  to  five 
years  following  high  school,  and  of  those  who 
are  employed,  many  work  only  part-time, 
are  receiving  low  wages,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity are  not  receiving  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage or  other  fringe  benefits;  and  for  many 
youth  with  disabilities,  the  transition  from 
school  has  meant  sitting  idly  at  home,  de- 
pendent on  family  members  for  support  into 
adulthood.  These  findings  illustrate  the  lack 
of  a  comprehensive  system  to  help  youth 
with  disabilities  transition  to  productive 
adult  lives. 

With  regard  to  another  Congressional  find- 
ing (6)  that  "American  students  can  achieve 
to  high  standards  *  *  *,"'  Congress  notes  that 
youth  with  disabilities  can,  and  increasingly 
do  participate  in  postsecondary  education 
programs,  employment,  and  all  other  aspects 
of  community  living.  Research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  over  the  last  several 
years  have  shown  that  students  with  disabil- 
ities can  be  successful  when  appropriate  oi>- 
portunities,  supports  and  services  are  avail- 
able. Transition  services  which  promote 
movement  from  school  to  post-school  activi- 
ties, including  post-secondary  education,  vo- 
cational training,  integrated  employment 
(Including  support  employment)  continuing 
and  adult  education,  adult  services,  inde- 
pendent living,  or  community  participation, 
are  often  critical  to  achieving  successful 
post-school  outcomes  for  students  with  dis- 
abilities. Effective  transition  services  re- 
quire a  high  level  of  coordination  and  part- 
nership among  educators,  rehabilitation  and 
human  service  professionals,  students  and 
family  members,  and  employers. 

PURPOSES  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

Section  3  sets  out  the  Purposes  and  Con- 
gressional Intent  of  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act.  Congress  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this  act 
are  of  particular  relevance  to  fulfilling,  at  a 
minimum,  the  right  to  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  for  students  with  disabil- 
ities guaranteed  by  part  B  of  IDEA.  This  Act 
can  play  a  significant  role  for  students  with 
disabilities  to  help  them  realize  the  promise 
of  an  effective  transition  from  school  to 
work  and  to  productive  adult  roles. 

Section  3(a)(6)  specifies  that  one  purpose  of 
the  Act  is  to  "help  all  students  attain  liigh 
academic  and  occupational  standards."  Con- 
gress believes  that  high  expectations  are 
needed  for  all  students,  including  students 
with  disabilities.  However,  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  a  range  of  individual  performance 
will  result  even  when  students  achieve  the 
high  expectations  set  for  them.  A  method  is 
needed  for  some  students  with  disabilities 
that  recognizes  these  students'  functional 
differences,  but  still  provides  high  expecta- 
tions. 

The  majority  of  students  with  disabilities 
are  capable,  with  supports  and  adaptations, 
of  mastering  the  standards  expected  for 
other  students.  However,  a  limited  number 
of  students  with  the  most  severe  cognitive 
disabilities,  may  not  master  all  of  the  high 


standards,  despite  specialized  instruction, 
related  services,  and  assistive  technology. 
For  these  students,  the  lEP  is  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  master  the  standards 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  rigorous  and  meaningful  educational 
program. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  4(2)  defines  the  terms  "all  stu- 
dents" to  include  students  with  disabilities. 
Congress  intends  that  all  efforts  supported 
under  this  legislation  include  students  and 
youth  with  disabilities,  including  the  full 
range  of  disabilities. 

Section  4(4)  defines  the  term  "career 
major"  as  a  "sequence  of  courses  or  field  of 
study  that  prepares  a  student  for  a  first  job 
and  that—*  *  *  typically  includes  at  least  2 
years  of  secondary  education  and  at  least  1 
or  2  years  of  postsecondary  education  *  *  *". 
Congress  notes  that  while  "1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education"  may  be  "typi- 
cally" included  in  a  sequence  of  courses  or  a 
field  of  study,  for  some  youth  with  disabil- 
ities adult  training  programs  or  supported 
employment  programs  may  be  more  appro- 
priate than  formal  postsecondary  education 
programs. 

The  definition  of  "career  major"  also 
states  that  the  courses  or  fields  of  study 
should  result  in  the  "award  of  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  such  as — (I)  a  gen- 
eral equivalency  diploma;  or  (II)  an  alter- 
native diploma  or  certificate  for  students 
with  disabilities  for  whom  such  alternative 
diploma  or  certificate  is  appropriate);  •  *  *". 
Congress  understands  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  students  with  disabilities  can  attain  a 
regular  high  school  diploma  with  reasonable 
accommodations.  For  those  particular  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  for  whom  a  regular  di- 
ploma cannot  be  attained  with  reasonable 
accommodations  (as  determined  by  their 
lEP),  an  alternative  diploma  or  a  certificate 
is  given  in  lieu  of  a  diploma. 

Section  4(8)  provides  a  definition  of  "part- 
nership" which  lists  a  number  of  examples  of 
entities  which  may  be  included  in  the  local 
entity  responsible  for  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs.  Congress  intends 
that  local  partnerships  include  in  their 
membership  individuals  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  education  services,  transition 
services  and/or  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  students  and  youth  with  disabil- 
ities, such  as  special  educators,  rehabilita- 
tion counselors,  related  services  personnel, 
parents,  representatives  of  community-based 
programs,  community  members  and  other 
experts  with  knowledge  and  expertise  related 
to  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Section  4(20)  provides  a  definition  of 
"workplace  mentor"  to  include  "an  em- 
ployee or  other  individual  approved  by  the 
employer  *  *  *"  For  students  with  disabil- 
ities, a  workplace  mentor  may  include  a  co- 
worker, or  other  individual  such  as  a  job 
coach,  employment  facilitator,  work-study 
coordinator,  special  educator,  vocational  re- 
habilitation professional,  and  other  individ- 
uals who  provide  specialized  training  and 
support  to  students  with  disabilities  at  the 
worksite.  Such  supports  are  readily  acknowl- 
edged by  employers  as  an  effective  means  ol 
assuring  that  students  with  disabilities  learn 
and  acquire  job  skills. 

Title  I.  School-to-WoTk  Opportunities  Basic 
Program  Components 

Section  102  sets  forth  the  basic  require- 
ments of  the  work-based  learning  component 
of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
gram. Section  102(a)(1)  requires  that  "paid 
work  experience"  be  included  as  a  basic  re 
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qulrement  of  the  work-based  learning  com- 
ponent. Congress  intends  that  the  terms 
"work"  and  "employment",  as  used  in  this 
bill  Include  supported  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973)  for 
those  youth  with  disabilities  who  can  benefit 
from  such  employment.  Supported  employ- 
ment services  or  extended  services  have  been 
successful  as  a  means  of  providing  individ- 
uals with  disabilities,  including  individuals 
with  the  most  significant  disabilities,  mean- 
ingful paid  employment  opportunities. 

Section  102(a)(4)  states  that  "Instruction 
in  general  workplace  competencies"  is  one  of 
the  requirements  of  the  work-based  learning 
component.  Congress  believes  that  the  no- 
tion of  "general  workplace  competencies" 
includes  not  only  job-specific  skills  develop- 
ment, but  also  Includes  the  development  of 
social  and  other  related  competencies  that 
are  essential  to  successful  workforce  partici- 
pation. Instruction  in  general  workplace 
competencies  Includes  instruction  that  fo- 
cuses on  social.  Interpersonal,  and  commu- 
nication skills  (including  instruction  in  the 
use  of  augmentative  communication  for  stu- 
dents who  require  such  instruction),  which 
will  enable  an  Individual  to  successfully 
Interact  with  co-workers  and  respond  to  ev- 
eryday demands  and  expectations. 

Section  103(1)  states  that  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school-based  learning 
component  is  "career  exploration  and  coun- 
seling *  *  *  in  order  to  help  students  who 
may  be  interested  to  Identify,  select  or  re- 
consider, their  interests,  goals  and  career 
majors."  This  requirement  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  program  for  all  students,  in- 
cluding students  with  disabilities.  Congress 
notes  the  Importance  of  identifying  and  con- 
sidering the  preferences  and  interests  of  the 
student.  When  students  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  different  work  and  ca- 
reer opportunities  and  to  choose  the  one 
they  want  to  pursue,  the  chances  of  achiev- 
ing positive  outcomes  increases. 

Congress  also  wishes  to  note  that  students 
with  disabilities  should  be  able  to  explore 
and  select  the  same  career  majors  as  other 
students  and  may  not  be  denied  access  based 
solely  on  their  disability.  Counselors  assist- 
ing students  with  disabilities  should  be 
aware  of  the  possible  adaptations  and  accom- 
modations, including  environmental  accom- 
modations, job  accommodations.  and 
assistive  technology  devices  that  can  in- 
crease, maintain  or  improve  the  functional 
capabilities  of  the  student,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  succeed. 

Section  103(2)  addresses  another  aspect  of 
the  school-based  learning  component  that  re- 
quires that  an  initial  selection  of  a  career 
major  must  occur  "not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  grade."  Congress  notes  that 
some  students  with  disabilities  participate 
in  "ungraded"  educational  programs.  In 
these  cases,  the  initial  selection  of  a  career 
major  must  occur  not  later  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  11th  grade.  This  is  consistent  with 
Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA)  which  requires  that  a 
student's  individualized  education  program 
include  a  statement  of  the  needed  transition 
services  for  students  with  disabilities  begin- 
ning no  later  than  age  16  and  when  appro- 
priate, beginning  at  age  14  or  younger.  Con- 
gress notes  that  age  16  may  be  too  late  for 
many  students,  particularly  those  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  and  those  with  the  most  signifi- 
cant disabilities.  Beginning  school-to-work 
transition  services  at  age  14  or  even  younger 
could  have  a  significant  positive  effect  on 
the  employment  and  independent  living  out- 
comes for  many  of  those  students. 
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Section  103(4)  specifies  that  regularly 
scheduled  evaluations  must  be  conducted  to 
identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
students  and  to  identify  the  need  for  addi- 
tional learning  opportunities.  Congress  notes 
that  this  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  IDEA  which  require  that  the  lEP 
include  "appropriate  objective  criteria  and 
evaluation  procedures  and  schedules  for  de- 
termining *  *  *  whether  instructional  objec- 
tives are  being  achieved."  For  students  with 
disabilities,  the  evaluations  should  be  based 
on  the  objectives  included  in  the  LEP. 

Section  104(7)  specifies  the  requirement 
that  information  regarding  post-program 
outcomes  must  be  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  systems  developed  under  this  Act  for 
collecting  and  analyzing  information  regard- 
ing post-program  outcomes  must  include  in- 
formation obtained  from  participants  with 
disabilities.  Congress  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  including  students  with 
disabilities  in  these  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis efforts  and  notes  with  great  concern  the 
evidence  of  considerable  exclusion  of  these 
students  from  various  national  and  State 
data  collection  programs. 

Title  II.  System  Development  and 
Implementation 

Sections  202(b)(2)  and  212(b)(3)  include  the 
requirement  that  the  application  for  a  devel- 
opment grant  and  a  State  plan  must  contain 
a  description  of  how  State  officials  will  col- 
laborate in  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  School-to-Work  System.  The  Act  recog- 
nizes that  development  of  School-to-Work 
systems  has  begun  in  many  States  under 
other  Federal  legislation.  Congress  notes 
that  over  30  States  have  begun  "systems 
change"  projects,  funded  under  IDEA  and  fo- 
cused on  the  development  of  systems  to  sup- 
port the  transition  from  school  to  work  for 
students  with  disabilities.  Congress  intends 
that  these  projects  will  be  included  in 
States'  planning,  development  and  imple- 
mentation efforts.  Congress  also  encourages 
States  to  include  among  those  other  appro- 
priate officials.  State  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  special  education  services, 
transition  services,  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  other  human  service  agencies 
and  community-based  organizations  that 
serve  students  and  youth  with  disabilities. 

Sections  202(b)(3)  and  212(b)(4)  include  par- 
ents and  students  as  examples  of  the  types  of 
individuals  that  should  be  involved  in  the 
planning,  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Statewide  School-to-Work  System. 
Congress  notes  the  Importance  of  involving 
parents  and  students  in  all  aspects  of  the 
system,  and  strongly  encourages  the  involve- 
ment of  imlividuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  parents.  Community-based  organiza- 
tions are  also  listed  in  these  sections,  and  in- 
clude groups  and  organizations  representing, 
or  providing  services  for,  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Congress  understands  that  the 
extent  of  involvement  of  these  groups  and 
organizations  can  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
number  of  individuals  with  disabilities  iden- 
tified and  served. 

The  Act  provides  other  examples  of  partici- 
pants in  the  planning,  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Statewide  School-to- 
Work  System,  including  "related  services 
personnel."  Related  services  personnel  in- 
clude rehabilitation  counselors  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  the  transi- 
tion provisions  in  the  lEPs  under  Part  B  of 
IDEA.  They  provide  critical  services  and 
must  be  included  in  the  school-to-work  proc- 
ess if  students  with  disabilities  are  going  to 
participate  in  these  programs.  Other  related 
services  personnel  include  school  counselors. 


psychologists,  speech/language  pathologists, 
audiologists,  and  social  workers. 

Also  included  as  ]x>ssible  participants  in 
the  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Statewide  School-to-Work  Sys- 
tem are  "human  service  agencies."  Human 
service  agencies  often  provide  services  that 
are  critical  to  the  successful  employment  of 
youth,  particularly  youth  with  disabilities. 
These  services  might  include  supported  em- 
ployment, independent  living,  ser%'ice  coordi- 
nation, counseling,  and  transportation. 

Sections  202(c)(2).  202(c)(6).  and  212(b)(15) 
require  that  the  State  School-to-Work  Sys- 
tem identify  local  school-to-work  transition 
programs  and  describe  how  the  local  pro- 
grams can  be  coordinated  with  the  State  sys- 
tem. Congress  expects  that  the  State  sys- 
tems will  Identify  and  coordinate  with  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  school-to-work 
programs  serving  students  and  youth  with 
disabilities. 

Section  202(0(11)  includes  as  a  develop- 
ment activity,  "designing  challenging  cur- 
ricula •  *  •  that  take  into  account  the  di- 
verse learning  needs  and  abilities  of  the  stu- 
dent population  *  *  *"  Congress  believes 
that  a  challenging  curriculum  with  high  ex- 
pectations is  needed  for  all  students,  includ- 
ing students  with  disabilities.  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  a  range  of  individual  perform- 
ance will  result,  even  when  students  success- 
fully complete  the  curriculum.  A  method  is 
needed  for  some  students  with  disabilities 
that  recognizes  these  students'  diverse  learn- 
ing needs  and  abilities,  but  still  provides  a 
challenging  curriculum. 

Congress  believes  that  youth  with  disabil- 
ities must  be  meaningfully  engaged  in  a 
challenging  curriculum  that  will  assist  them 
in  developing  competencies  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods 
and  training  programs.  Also,  teachers  and 
employment  specialists  must  be  trained  in 
the  unique  and  diverse  competencies  and 
learning  needs  of  students  with  disabilities, 
with  a  broad  understanding  of  continually 
emerging  technology,  adaptations,  and  other 
supports  that  are  necessary  for  many  stu- 
dents to  meet  with  success  at  school  and 
work. 

Section  202(c)(I3)  states  that  activities  un- 
dertaken to  develop  a  school-to-work  system 
may  include  analyzing  post-high  school  em- 
ployment experiences  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  and  drop-outs.  Congress  notes  the 
importance  of  including  students,  with  dis- 
abilities, and  that  follow-up  should  include 
not  only  graduates  and  drop-outs,  but  stu- 
dents who  may  be  awarded  other  types  of 
completion  certificates. 

Section  212(b)  describes  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  State  plan  for  a 
School-to-Work  system.  Section  212(b)(9) 
specifies  that  the  State  Plan  must  include  a 
description  of  how  the  State  will  ensure  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  opportunities  for  all 
students  to  participate  in  the  School-to- 
Work  Program.  The  provision  of  effective 
and  meaningful  opportunities  requires  the 
program  to  take  the  necessary  stepe  to  en- 
sure that  students  with  disabilities  have 
equal  access  to  the  School-to-Work  Program. 

Section  212(b)(ll)  specifies  that  the  State 
Plan  must  contain  a  description  of  how  the 
State  will  ensure  opportunities  for  low 
achieving  students,  students  with  disabil- 
ities, and  former  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school.  Congress  urges  States  to  make 
use  of  research  with  respect  to  the  successful 
demonstration  projects,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services  (OSERS).  on  school-to-work 
transition  services  for  students  with  disabil- 
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Itles.  Information  on  existing  demonstration 
projects  is  available  from  the  Regional  Re- 
source Centers  and  other  OSERS-funded  in- 
formation clearinghouses. 

Section  212(b)(12)  states  that  the  plan  must 
Include  a  description  of  "the  State's  process 
for  assessing  the  skills  and  knowledge  re- 
quired in  career  majors,  and  awarding  skill 
certificates  that  take  into  account  the  work 
of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and 
the  criteria  established  under  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act."  Congress  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  the  assessments  or  system  of 
assessments  must  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  students  with  diverse  learning  needs 
and  for  the  adaptions  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation.  For 
some  students  with  disabilities,  accommoda- 
tions may  be  required  such  as  extended  time 
limits,  testing  a  student  in  a  separate  room, 
large  print  or  braille  versions  of  assess- 
ments, or  use  of  a  reader,  scribe,  sign  lan- 
guage interpreter,  or  assistive  technology. 
Generally  a  student  should  be  provided  with 
the  same  accommodations  in  assessment 
that  are  provided  in  instruction.  For  exam- 
ple if  a  student  learns  to  perform  a  task  in 
class  with  a  reader,  such  accommodation 
should  be  provided  in  assessment. 

Section  212(c)  describes  the  requirement 
for  a  peer  review  process  for  State  plans. 
Congress  wishes  to  ensure  that  the  peer  re- 
view process  includes  representation  of  indi- 
viduals knowledgeable  about  issues  concern- 
ing access,  eligibility,  and  accommodation 
that  enable  students  with  disabilities  to 
fully  participate  in  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Section  212(f)(2)  specifies  that  the  State 
implementation  activities  may  include  con- 
ducting outreach  activities  to  support  and 
promote  collaboration  in  School-to-Work  op- 
portunities programs  by  businesses,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  other  organizations.  For 
some  students  with  disabilities,  other  orga- 
nizations might  include  human  services 
agencies  and  community-based  organizations 
that  could  support  students"  participation  in 
school-to-work  programs.  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  the  often  multiple  problems  of 
youth  and  their  families  must  be  addressed 
through  collaborative  efforts  with  commu- 
nity agencies  and  programs.  Programs  to  be 
implemented  through  the  State's  school-to- 
work  opportunities  plan  will  need  to  reach 
out  and  collaborate  with  the  larger  network 
of  community  service  agencies  to  address 
the  multiple  needs  of  students  effectively. 
Collaboration  will  require  education  and 
community  service  agencies  to  establish 
joint  goals  and  actions,  and  to  pool  resources 
to  effectively  serve  young  people  and  their 
families. 

Section  212  includes  the  design  or  adapta- 
tion of  model  curricula  as  an  allowable  State 
implementation  activity  in  section  212(f)(5). 
and  as  an  allowable  activity  under  State  sub- 
grants  to  partnerships  in  section  212(h)(2)(D). 
These  curricula  must  address  the  needs  of  all 
students.  As  stated  earlier,  a  challenging 
curriculum  with  high  expectations  is  needed 
for  all  students,  including  students  with  dis- 
abilities, but  a  method  is  needed  for  some 
students  with  disabilities  that  recognizes 
these  students'  diverse  learning  needs  and 
abilities. 

Title  IV.  National  Programs 

Section  402  directs  the  Secretaries  of  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  in  collaboration  with  the 
States,  to  establish  a  system  of  performance 
measures  for  assessing  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, through  grants,  contracts  or  other- 
wise. This  section  also  directs  the  Secretar- 
ies to  conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the 


School-to-Work  program  and  requires  States 
to  provide  periodic  reports.  Congress  notes 
that  all  students,  including  students  with 
disabilities,  must  be  part  of  the  system  of 
performance  measures  and  the  national  eval- 
uation, and  that  data  from  students  with  dis- 
abilities must  be  included  in  any  perform- 
ance outcome  and  evaluation  reports.  Con- 
grress  emphasizes  the  inclusion  of  students 
with  disabilities  because  of  the  evidence  of 
exclusion  of  these  students  from  National 
and  State  data  programs. 

The  System  must  facilitate  and  in  no  way 
impede  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  legislation,  the  ADA.  part 
B  of  IDEA,  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  For  example,  the  system  of 
performance  measures  must  encourage,  not 
discourage,  local  educational  officials,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  employers  to  include, 
not  exclude  youth  with  disabilities. 

Congress  encourages  the  Secretaries  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  performance  measures 
that  collects  and  reports  separate  data  on 
students  with  specific  characteristics.  This 
will  allow  the  national  evaluation  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  School-to-Work 
program  for  all  students.  Congress  expects 
that  the  report  will  separately  report  data 
applicable  to  students  with  disabilities  to 
the  extent  that  separate  data  are  reported 
for  other  groups  with  specific  characteris- 
tics. 

With  respect  to  outcome  data  for  students. 
Congress  notes  that  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  a  broad  array  of  post-school  out- 
comes, beyond  the  traditional  information 
on  employment  rates  and  postsecondary 
training.  An  array  of  outcomes  that  may  be 
important  to  consider  have  been  derived 
through  a  broad-based  consensus  process  by 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Out- 
comes at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Section  403(d)  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  Clearinghouse  and  Capacity  Building 
Network,  referred  to  as  the  Clearinghouse. 
Section  403(d)(3)  specifies  that  the  Secretar- 
ies "shall  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Clearinghouse  with  other  similar  entities  to 
avoid  duplication  and  enhance  the  sharing  of 
relevant  information."  Congress  intends  that 
the  activities  of  the  network  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  related  clearinghouses  and 
technical  assistance  centers  authorized 
under  IDEA,  including  the  clearinghouse  on 
postsecondary  education  for  individuals  with 
disabilities,  the  clearinghouse  on  children 
and  youth  with  disabilities,  the  Federal  and 
Regional  Resource  Centers,  and  the  project 
to  evaluate  the  State  systems  change 
projects  in  the  area  of  transition  services, 
under  section  626  of  IDEA. 

Title  V,  General  Provisions 

With  respect  to  waivers  authorized  under 
sections  502  and  503  of  the  Act.  Congress 
wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  neither  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
nor  a  State  agency  is  authorized  under  this 
section  to  waive  any  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirement  under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973,  the  ADA,  or  Part  B  of 
IDEA. 

Section  505  addresses  the  safeguards  that 
apply  to  the  School-to-Work  Program.  Con- 
gress notes  that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  modify  or  affect  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
state  and  local  implementation  of  school-to- 
work  programming  for  students  with  disabil- 
ities, the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Of- 
fice of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  has  developed  working  agreements 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
ensure   greater   use   of  employment   incen- 


tives, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
provide  guidance  to  educational  agencies  to 
ensure  that  programs  are  operated  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1361.  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act,  of  which  I  am 
a  proud  cosponsor.  With  this  legisla- 
tion, the  United  States  will  begin  to 
benefit  from  a  national  network  of 
school-to-work  transition  programs, 
which  many  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  used  for  decades. 

THE  PROBLEM 

My  state  of  California  is  quickly 
moving  toward  a  high-skill,  high-wage 
economy,  creating  a  tremendous  need 
for  improved  school-to-work  programs. 

In  California,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  students  without 
strong  work  skills  or  advanced  degrees 
to  find  good  jobs.  And  yet,  most  high 
school  curricula  and  Federal  programs 
are  still  geared  toward  college-bound 
youth;  high  schools  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  engage  the  interests  or  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  students  who  are  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  or  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  working  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  Instead,  these  young  peo- 
ple typically  float  from  low-wage  job 
to  low-wage  job,  sometimes  not  gaining 
full-time  employment  with,  full  bene- 
fits for  a  number  of  yeairs. 

As  the  skills  demanded  in  many  Cali- 
fornia workplaces  have  increased  in 
complexity,  employers  have  been 
forced  to  hire  workers  from  other  coun- 
tries or  provide  their  own  in-house 
training  programs,  because  there  are  so 
few  young  people  who  are  prepared  to 
enter  these  jobs  in  the  computer  indus- 
try, health  care,  graphics  and  printing, 
and  tourism. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  PROGRAMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

In  California,  education  programs  de- 
signed for  students  who  are  not  plan- 
ning to  go  on  for  a  4-year  college  de- 
gree have  enjoyed  a  much-needed  re- 
surgence: 

First,  businesses  have  become  more 
and  more  involved  in  helping  schools 
prepare  their  future  employees; 

Second,  secondary  schools  are  co- 
operating closely  with  community  col- 
leges in  new  ways;  and. 

Third,  experience-based  learning  is 
joining  traditional  classroom  teaching 
as  a  potent  way  to  engage  the  interest 
of  at-risk  students. 

With  this  new  emphasis  on  job  skills, 
a  variety  of  school-to-work  programs 
help  move  students  from  early  career 
awareness  activities  such  as  field  trips, 
through  internships,  summer  employ- 
ment, and  structured  part-time  work 
experiences  during  school — all  coordi- 
nated with  classroom  learning. 

In  many  areas,  these  programs  have 
been  shown  to  lower  dropout  rates,  im- 
prove academic  achievement,  increase 
post-matriculation  rates. 

DIVERSE  PROGRAMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Using  State  and  local  funds  and  com- 
petitive grant  funding  from  the  Council 


of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  California 
has  developed  all  four  of  the  different 
school-to-work  models  that  are  part  of 
this  national  legislation. 

Career  academies:  Over  60  career 
academies,  also  called  career  partner- 
ships, provide  the  foundation  on  which 
school-to-work  programs  are  being 
built  in  California.  Operating  as  small 
schools-within-schools  of  around  100 
students,  career  academies  link  class- 
room learning  to  occupations  such  as 
printing,  tourism,  and  health,  so  that 
students  have  work  experience  and  re- 
lated training  before  they  even  grad- 
uate from  high  school.  Forging  strong 
links  with  local  employers,  many  acad- 
emies include  mentoring  programs  in 
addition  to  work  experience  compo- 
nents. 

Tech-Prep:  In  California,  there  are 
also  roughly  80  Tech-Prep  programs, 
which  link  job-related  training  during 
the  last  2  years  of  high  school  edu- 
cation to  an  associate  degree  at  a  local 
community  college.  Following  the 
Tech-Prep  model,  almost  all  of  the 
State's  107  community  colleges  have 
entered  into  collaboration  with  over 
400  high  schools,  in  order  to  better  co- 
ordinate curricula  and  help  smooth  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  commu- 
nity college. 

Youth  apprenticeship:  Several  new 
youth  apprenticeship  programs  have 
begun  around  the  State.  In  youth  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  students  work 
as  apprentices  in  traditional  fields  such 
as  carpentry  and  in  occupations  such 
as  banking  that  are  new  to  the  appren- 
ticeship system  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  students  take  relat- 
ed coursework  at  a  high  school  or  tech- 
nical trade  school. 

Cooperative  education:  With  the  sup- 
port of  regional  occupational  program 
career  centers,  there  are  roughly 
200,000  students  participating  in  coop- 
erative education,  which  is  an  estab- 
lished vocational  education  model  that 
helps  students  coordinated  part  time 
paid  and  unpaid  work  during  high 
school. 

MODEL  CALIFORNIA  PROGRAMS 

Within  the  State,  there  are  several 
school-to-work  demonstration  projects 
that  have  been  recognized  for  their  ex- 
cellence and  innovation  in  Oakland, 
Fresno,  East  San  Gabriel,  and  Pasa- 
dena. 

The  Health  and  Biosciences  Academy 
at  Oakland  Technical  High  School  is  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  Califor- 
nia Partnership  Academies. 

The  program  was  developed  through 
employer  interest  in  the  biosciences 
program  in  Oakland  was  originated  by 
the  local  school  district  and  targets  at- 
risk  students  in  a  school-within-a- 
school  setting. 

There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  inte- 
grating academic  and  technical  skills, 
and  the  curriculimi  includes  both  class- 
room and  practical  applications. 


The  East  San  Gabriel  apparel  and  ac- 
cessories marketing  program  is  a  coop- 
erative education  project  that  recruits 
high-risk  students  and  makes  use  of 
the  Federal  targeted  job  tax  credit  to 
encourage  employers  to  offer  job  place- 
ments to  young  people  in  the  program. 

The  program  includes  classroom 
learning,  internships,  job  shadowing 
opportunities,  and  part-time  work. 

The  program  is  coordinated  with 
courses  offered  at  nearby  trade  and 
technical  schools,  and  has  been  shown 
to  reduce  dropout  rates. 

The  program  has  been  designated  a 
school-to-work  demonstration  site  and 
was  given  an  outstanding  vocational- 
technical  education  project  award  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  in  1990. 

The  Pasadena  Health  Academy  was 
the  first  of  seven  academies  and  three 
preacademies  established  by  Pasadena 
Unified  School  District. 

Like  other  academies,  the  Health 
Academy  teaches  the  basic  academic 
subjects  while  incorporating  skills  and 
activities  related  to  the  professional 
theme  in  each  lesson. 

One  day  a  week.  Health  Academy 
students  volunteer  at  local  hospitals, 
and  many  of  them  also  take  class  at 
Pasadena  Community  College. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  for  improved  school-to- 
work  transition  programs  is  great. 
California  has  developed  extensive  and 
innovative  programs  to  fill  this  need, 
but  thus  far  Federal  funds  and  pro- 
grammatic leadership  have  been  insuf- 
ficient. Funds  authorized  under  this 
bill  will  go  toward  bringing  school-to- 
work  programs  up  to  scale  in  several 
States.  Because  of  its  previous  achieve- 
ments. I  feel  that  California  will  be  a 
strong  contender  for  one  of  these 
grants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  enactment  of  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Simon  and  I  have  agreed  to 
correct  an  error  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  1361.  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act.  The  error  con- 
cerns the  entities  eligible  to  admin- 
ister the  school-to-work  program.  As 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  S.  1361 
makes  clear  that  only  members  of  the 
local  partnership  may  administer  the 
school-to-work  program.  The  report 
filed  by  the  committee  erroneously  im- 
plies that  entities  outside  of  the  local 
partnership  may  administer  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  asked  Senator  SIMON  to 
make  sure  that  this  language  is  cor- 
rected in  conference  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  the  final  bill  and  report  lan- 
guage will  reflect  our  agreement  that 
only  local  partnership  entities  may  ad- 
minister the  school-to-work  program. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Senator  METZENBAUM 
and  I  both  agree  that  the  committee 
report  language  was  in  error  and  that 
the  final  conference  version  of  the  bill 


should  properly  reflect  the  intention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  for  his  assistance 
and  support. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


THE  KILLING  OF  PATROLMAN 
STEVEN  MICHAEL  SHAW  AND 
THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  GUN  VIO- 
LENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  today  a  tragedy 
which  occurred  on  the  streets  in  Provi- 
dence this  past  week  and  which  occurs 
with  frightening  and  intolerable  fre- 
quency throughout  this  country.  Last 
Thursday  afternoon.  Patrolman  Steven 
Michael  Shaw  of  the  Providence  Police 
Department  was  shot  and  killed  while 
in  the  line  of  duty.  By  all  accounts.  Pa- 
trolman Shaw  was  a  superior  officer 
who  loved  his  job  and  who  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  his  engagement  in  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  his  work.  The 
city  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
will  greatly  miss  his  service,  rendered 
in  the  proud  tradition  of  the  finest  of 
our  police  officers:  quietly  and  here- 
tofore unheralded  in  the  public  sphere. 
I  extend  to  Patrolman  Shaw's  family 
and  friends  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this  time  of  loss  and  wish  to  assure 
them  that  I  and  my  office  stand  ready 
to  assist  them  in  whatever  manner  is 
possible  as  they  cope  with  this  tragic 
death. 

Mr.  President,  Patrolman  Shaw's 
death  raises  yet  again  the  ugly  specter 
of  the  prevalence  of  gun  violence  in  our 
society.  We  are  growing  accustomed  to 
hearing  of  shootings  and  killings  oc- 
curring daily  in  our  streets,  homes,  and 
neighborhoods.  In  the  case  of  Patrol- 
man Shaw,  he  was  shot  while  in  pursuit 
of  a  robbery  suspect  who  had  stolen 
three  purses.  Moreover,  he  was  shot 
while  searching  the  bedroom  of  a  home 
where  a  5-year-old  sat  watching  a  chil- 
dren's television  program.  People  are 
shooting  and  killing  with  seemingly  no 
regard  at  all  to  human  life.  Children 
are  carrying  guns  and  weapons  to 
school  on  a  regular  basis.  What  has  our 
society  come  to?  More  importantly, 
why  cannot  we  do  anything  about  it? 

Long-term  solutions  are  not  easy  and 
the  coordination  of  several  different 
policies  will  be  necessary  if  anything 
we  do  is  to  have  a  lasting  effect.  But  it 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  to  me 
that  with  each  passing  day.  we  must  do 
what  we  can  in  the  immediate  term  to 
curb  the  violence  facilitated  by  guns  in 
our  society.  In  this  regard.  I  believe  we 
must  push  for  faster  consideration  and 
implementation  of  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective laws  which  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  guns  and  their  use  in  our 
society.  No  other  industrialized  coun- 
try in  the  world  permits  the  ease  of  ac- 
cess and  purchase  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
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tion  than  we  do.  And,  I  believe,  not 
just  coincidentally  no  other  industri- 
alized country  has  even  a  fraction  of 
the  level  of  gun  violence  that  we  do.  I 
fully  realize  that  controlling  guns  is 
not  the  sole  magic  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  gun  violence  in  our  society.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  we  sort  out  what  else  we 
can  do,  it  borders  on  the  criminal  to 
not  go  forward  with  the  policy  options 
available  now. 

Again,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  service 
that  Patrolman  Shaw  paid  to  the  city 
of  Providence  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  also  salute  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  officers  which  carry  on  in 
their  jobs  in  the  streets  today.  We  owe 
it  to  them  and  the  citizens  they  pro- 
tect every  effort  we  can  muster  here  in 
the  Senate  to  provide  safer  streets  in 
which  to  work  and  live.  May  the  day 
come  before  too  long  where  handguns 
are  removed  from  the  public  access,  as 
they  are  all  too  available  now. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  L. 
CYR,  JR. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Col.  Henry  L.  Cyr,  Jr.,  of 
Hopedale,  MA,  upon  his  retirement 
later  this  month  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  1967.  Colonel  Cyr  graduated  from 
Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester  and 
became  a  commissioned  officer  through 
the  Air  Force  ROTC  program.  Since 
then.  Colonel, Cyr  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  many  locations  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Time  and  again,  he  and  the  units  he 
has  served  have  been  recognized  with 
some  of  the  highest  awards  that  the 
Air  Force  bestows  upon  its  members. 

In  1971,  Colonel  Cyr  received  the  Air 
Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  given 
for  his  work  as  the  first  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Conrmiunications  Com- 
mand Non-Commissioned  Officer  Acad- 
emy at  the  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force 
Base  in  Missouri.  From  1978  to  1980, 
Colonel  Cyr  was  the  Chief  of  the  Con- 
solidated Base  Personnel  Office  at 
Incirlik  Air  Base  in  Turkey,  where  he 
earned  the  Humanitarian  Service 
Medal  for  his  assistance  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  Americans  from  Iran  during 
that  difficult  period  in  our  recent  his- 
tory. 

Colonel  Cyr  had  served  in  the  Penta- 
gon from  1973  to  1978,  and  he  returned 
there  in  1989.  He  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Contingency  and  Joint  Matters  Divi- 
sion during  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  He  was  also  involved  in  oper- 
ations in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Soma- 
lia, and  Haiti,  as  well  as  those  follow- 
ing the  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  in 


the  Philippines  and  Hurricane  Andrew 
in  Florida.  His  efforts  helped  the  Com- 
bat Operations  Staff  earn  the  Organiza- 
tional Excellence  Award. 

I  commend  Colonel  Cyr  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Nation.  I  also  express  my  grat- 
itude and  appreciation  to  his  family— 
his  wife  Geraldine;  his  son  Henry,  who 
is  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  as 
a  captain  in  the  Air  Force;  his  daugh- 
ter Alicia  Stenard,  who  is  a  school 
teacher  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  son 
Matthew,  who  is  a  junior  at  James 
Madison  University  in  Harrisonburg, 
VA. 

Finally,  it  has  also  been  a  privilege 
to  hear  from  many  of  Colonel  Cyr's  col- 
leagues, who  have  clearly  admired  his 
ability  and  have  enjoyed  serving  with 
him.  I  congratulate  Colonel  Cyr  on  his 
extraordinary  service,  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH  TO 
EFFECTIVE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
confront  a  "Nation  at  Risk"  with  new 
multibillion-dollar  education  reform 
measures  and  as  we  seek  to  solve  our 
Nation's  education  crisis  through  com- 
prehensive programs,  policies  and  ap- 
propriations, it  is  refreshing  to  know 
that  there  are  those  in  America  who 
provide  a  quality  education  without 
massive  Federal  assistance. 

It  is  a  humble  reminder  to  Federal 
policymakers  that  regardless  of  the  re- 
sources we  put  forward,  it  takes  a  true 
commitment  to  our  children  to  imple- 
ment meaningful  school  reform.  In  the 
tiny  Oregon  town  of  Mitchell,  popu- 
lation 185,  that  commitment  is  evident 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  residents  of 
Mitchell  have  found  that  a  combina- 
tion of  rural  life  and  old  fashioned  dis- 
cipline can  translate  into  a  meaningful 
and  practical  education  for  their  young 
people. 

Mitchell  has  turned  its  public  high 
school  into  a  boarding  school.  For  an 
additional  monthly  fee  of  $75,  students 
live  at  school  in  a  community  of  their 
peers — the  experience  is  viewed  as  an 
alternative  to  expensive  private 
schools.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
make  studying  a  priority,  because 
there  are  no  "hangouts"  in  Mitchell, 
just  a  couple  of  stores,  a  gas  station,  a 
post  office.  The  Mitchell  school  district 
maintains  a  staff  of  four  teachers — pro- 
fessionals who  wear  many  hats.  Mi- 
chael Carroll,  the  school  superintend- 
ent, serves  as  the  principal,  athletic  di- 
rector, Spanish  teacher,  and  substitute 
bus  driver. 

The  staff  of  the  Mitchell  School  Dis- 
trict do  not  offer  any  magical  secrets 
as  to  the  school's  success,  yet  cur- 
rently there  is  a  waiting  list  of  25  stu- 
dents. Dennis  Dalton,  math  and  science 
teacher,  states  that  "kids  learn  to  get 
lost  in  the  big  schools.  There  is  no  way 
to  get  lost  here.  Everybody  is  noticed." 


The  Mitchell  school  district  has  cap- 
italized on  a  principle  that  often  gets 
overlooked  in  the  debate  over  stand- 
ards in  education,  global  competitive- 
ness, and  tuition  vouchers — an  honest 
concern  for  the  student.  In  Mitchell, 
the  discipline  is  stricter  than  in  most 
public  schools,  but  if  the  students  do 
not  want  to  be  there  they  are  welcome 
to  leave.  Yet,  students  are  clamoring 
to  get  in.  Mitchell  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  choice,  for  students  who  want 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle detailing  this  unique  school  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rural  Oregon  School  Offers  City  Kids  a 
Chance 

(By  David  Foster) 

MrrcHELL,  OR.— Jaime  McLawhorn,  18, 
needed  a  change  of  scene.  Her  grades  were  in 
the  gutter  and  her  friends  were  drifting  to- 
ward drugs,  alcohol  and  trouble. 

When  she  heard  about  a  public  boarding 
school  in  this  central  Oregon  town,  she 
thought  she  might  find  support  here  for 
starting  over,  far  from  the  temptations  of 
her  old  school  in  a  Portland  suburb. 

First,  however,  she  had  to  find  Mitchell. 

After  a  200-mile  drive  into  the  lonely  sage- 
brush hills  of  Oregon's  high  desert,  Jaime 
and  her  mother  went  straight  through  town 
without  realizing  it. 

"It  looked  like  a  little  ghost  town,"  Jaime 
recalled.  "I  said,  'Where  are  the  hangouts? 
Where's  the  pizza  parlor?  Where's  the  7-11?' " 

Mitchell,  population  185.  has  none  of  those 
things.  Indeed,  Mitchell  has  not  much  of 
anything— and  that's  precisely  the  point  of 
an  unusual  experiment  in  public  education 
taking  place  here. 

Mitchell  has  turned  its  public  high  school 
into  a  boarding  school,  taking  in  students 
from  afar  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  rural 
life,  some  old  fashioned  discipline,  and  a 
chance  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

"There  isn't  much  to  do  in  Mitchell  and  we 
try  to  make  studying  a  priority,"  said  Mi- 
chael Carroll,  school  superintendent.  He  is 
also  principal,  athletic  director.  Spanish 
teacher  and  substitute  bus  driver. 

Students  like  Jaime,  who  pay  only  a  $75 
monthly  dormitory  fee,  see  Mitchell's  board- 
ing school  as  a  cheap  alternative  to  private 
school. 

For  every  student  enrolled,  Mitchell 
School  District  gets  $4,500  from  the  state.  By 
adding  dorm  students  to  keep  enrollment 
steady,  the  high  school  can  pay  its  four 
teachers  and  maintain  its  programs. 

The  dorm— three  slnglewide  trailers  stuck 
together  near  the  football  field — opened  in 
September  1992.  Its  14  beds,  half  for  girls, 
half  for  boys,  have  been  filled  since  Feb- 
ruary, with  a  waiting  list  of  25. 

For  some  new  students,  the  culture  shock 
is  severe. 

From  the  school's  hillside  perch,  a 
potholed  road  passes  50  or  so  houses  before 
dropping  down  to  Mitchell's  business  dis- 
trict: two  stores,  a  gas  station,  three  cafes 
and  a  post  office. 

That's  about  it.  Outside  town,  cattle  and 
sheep  roam  the  valleys;  logging  roads  climb 
into  the  forested  hills.  Mitchell  Is  a  place 
where  they  play  country  western  music  at 
school  dances,  a  place  where  kids  can  walk 


the  streets  at  night,  provided  they  watch  for 
deer  bounding  by. 

It's  also  a  place  where  people  are  expected 
to  pull  their  own  weight. 

"Kids  learn  to  get  lost  in  the  big  schools," 
said  Dennis  Dalton,  math  and  science  teach- 
er. "There's  no  way  to  get  lost  here.  Every- 
body is  noticed." 

Mitchell  is  not  running  a  reform  school— a 
record  of  violence  is  the  one  automatic 
dlsqualifler  for  applicants — but  discipline  Is 
stricter  than  at  most  public  schools. 

Dorm  students  must  do  30  minutes  of 
homework  each  night  before  lights  go  out  at 
10:15  p.m.  for  every  D,  an  extra  half-hour  of 
homework  is  required;  for  every  F.  one  hour. 

"If  they  don't  want  to  be  here,  then  we 
don't  want  them,"  Carroll  said.  "We're  set 
up  for  the  kid  who  wants  to  come  here, 
wants  to  do  well,  and  wants  to  get  along. 

Dorm  life  revolves  around  Margaret 
McDaniel.  44,  a  divorced  mother  hired  to  live 
there.  The  kids  call  her  Mom,  and  she's  al- 
ways home  when  they  get  out  of  school,  bak- 
ing cookies,  brokering  arguments,  bugging 
them  to  do  their  homework.  For  some  stu- 
dents, she  provides  a  sense  of  security  they 
never  got  at  home. 


ALL  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER  TO 
SOLVE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Carolina's  General  Assembly 
will  convene  tomorrow  in  special  ses- 
sion to  address  the  problem  of  crime. 
Last  week.  Governor  Hunt  was  in 
Washington  and  he  came  by  to  consult 
with  me  about  his  proposed,  com- 
prehensive crime  package  that  includes 
many  worthy  proposals — some  similar 
to  those  that  some  of  us  have  advo- 
cated for  years. 

I  hope  Governor  Hunt  will  support 
the  outright  repeal  of  the  prison  cap 
that  is  forcing  the  early  release  of 
criminals  in  North  Carolina.  Tough 
prison  sentences  won't  do  much  good  if 
felons  in  prison  are  put  back  out  on  the 
street  because  of  prison  caps  and  prison 
overcrowding. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate's  crime  bill  on  No- 
vember 17  to  make  it  easier  to  repeal 
the  prison  cap  and  make  it  tougher  for 
Federal  courts  to  take  over  State  pris- 
on systems  because  of  overcrowding.  It 
passed  the  Senate,  68  to  31,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  deal  with  the  crime  epidemic. 
The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  crime  wave  that  is  taking  over  our 
country.  Consider  this  headline  in  a 
Raleigh  newspaper:  "Teenager  shot  to 
death  outside  video  store.  "  A  19-year- 
old  man  was  gunned  down  while  lock- 
ing up  the  video  store  where  he  was 
working  a  second  job. 

All  of  us  must  work  together  to  stop 
the  violence  terrorizing  our  Nation. 
Criminals  no  longer  fear  the  law— they 
know  that  it's  unlikely  they'll  get 
caught;  if  and  when  caught,  they  rarely 
get  prison  sentences;  and  if  the  crimi- 
nal goes  to  prison,  he  knows  he'll  be 
out  in  no  time.  Criminals  laugh  at  the 
system. 


As  the  legislators  gather  in  Raleigh, 
I  hope  they  agree  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  this  lenient  system  of  justice. 
It's  time  for  drastic  action.  For  start- 
ers, we  need  tough  penalties  for  using  a 
gun  in  a  crime;  we  need  more  prisons 
and  we  must  stop  the  early  release  of 
prisoners. 

That  is  why  Senator  Gramm,  and  I, 
and  others,  introduced  a  bill  2  weeks 
ago  that  includes  the  toughest  provi- 
sions from  the  Senate  crime  bill — pro- 
visions that  may  be  kicked  out  of  the 
final  bill.  The  Gramm-Helms  bill  gets 
tough  on  criminals: 

First,  it  requires  a  mandatory  10  year 
prison  term  if  a  criminal  uses  a  gun;  20 
years  if  he  fires  the  gun;  and  a  life 
term  if  he  kills  someone;  second,  it  cre- 
ates 10  regional  prisons;  third,  it  con- 
tains the  three  strikes,  your  out  provi- 
sion— where  after  a  third  violent  crime 
a  criminal  gets  life  in  prison;  and 
fourth,  it  includes  the  Helms  prison 
cap  amendment  that  limits  the  ability 
of  judges  to  impose  caps  on  prison  pop- 
ulation— caps  that  force  the  early  re- 
lease of  prisoners. 

This  bill  says.  If  you  commit  a  seri- 
ous crime  you  will  definitely  do  serious 
time — no  if,  ands  or  buts  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  keep  violent  criminals  locked  up 
instead  of  granting  them  early  release. 
Thousands  of  criminals  are  released 
early  and  they  often  strike  again,  com- 
mitting murders  and  rapes  that 
wouldn't  have  happened  if  North  Caro- 
lina did  not  have  a  prison  cap. 

If  the  State  had  not  had  a  prison  cap, 
Michael  Jordan's  father  would  not  have 
been  killed;  and  two  police  officers  in 
Charlotte,  and  Steve  Stafford  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, would  still  be  alive.  All 
these  murders  were  committed  by 
criminals  who  had  been  given  early  re- 
lease. 

Some  Federal  courts  have  said  you 
can't  stack  prison  bunks  three  high. 
What's  worse,  to  stack  prison  bunks 
three  high  or  to  let  killers  back  on  the 
street  to  kill  innocent  citizens  like 
James  Jordan,  or  police  officers  Andy 
Nobles  and  John  Burnett? 

Mr.  President,  the  Gramm-Helms  bill 
will  help  keep  criminals  behind  bars.  It 
will  create  10  regional  prisons  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  impose  un- 
reasonable prison  caps. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  im- 
poses tough  sentences  on  criminals 
who  use  guns.  If  a  criminal  uses  a  gun 
during  a  crime,  he'll  get  an  automatic 
10  years  in  prison;  if  he  shoots  the  gun, 
an  automatic  20  years  in  prison— with 
no  parole.  This  bill  will  make  crimi- 
nals think  twice  before  they  use  a  gun. 

Most  of  us  heard  President  Clinton's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  where  he 
stated  the  Congress  should  pass  a 
crime  bill.  But  his  Democrat  col- 
leagues may  drop  the  most  important 
provisions  from  the  Senate  crime  bill. 
The  President  should  insist  that  his 
Democrat   colleagues   in   Congress  in- 


clude these  provisions  in  the  final  bill. 
It  is  one  thing  to  talk  tough  on  crime; 
it's  another  to  do  something  that  will 
in  fact  protect  society. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  not  a  cure 
all.  The  moral  foundation  of  this  Na- 
tion is  crumbling.  We  must  also  restore 
the  family  unit  and  moral  values  in 
this  country — values  like  personal  re- 
sponsibility, discipline  and  respect  for 
the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gramm-Helms 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,516,285,879,522.82  as 
of  the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
part  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,322.96. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEATRICE  FRIEDMAN 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1994  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee will  honor  Beatrice  Friedman 
with  their  prestigious  1994  human  rela- 
tions award. 

Mrs.  Friedman  is  an  avid  supporter  of 
cultural  and  Jewish  community  activi- 
ties. Her  involvement  in  the  Sarasota- 
Manatee  Jewish  Federation  and  the 
West  Coast  Symphony  are  unparal- 
leled. 

She  is  currently  treasurer  of  the 
Sarasota-Manatee  Jewish  Federation, 
vice-chair  of  the  Sarasota-Manatee 
Foundation,  and  chair  of  the  federa- 
tion's leadership  circle. 

Mrs.  Friedman  has  long  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  fundraising  for  the 
Sarasota  West  Coast  Symphony.  She 
led  the  way  in  a  monumental  campaign 
that  raised  $360,000  in  endowment  funds 
for  the  symphony  qualifying  the  or- 
chestra for  a  matching  grant  of 
$240,000.  In  addition,  she  has  endowed 
the  principal  cellist  chair,  established 
a  series  of  concerts  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband  Allan  Friedman,  and  cur- 
rently chairs  the  symphony's  endow- 
ment committee. 

Mrs.  Friedman  is  active  in  the  Albert 
Einstein  Peace  Prize  Foundation,  as 
well  SkS  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. Her  tireless  efforts  to  help  others 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  us  all. 
She  is  an  exemplary  role  model,  both 
in  the  Jewish  conununity  and  through- 
out Sarasota. 

Mr.  President,  to  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Friedman,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincerest  appreciation.  The  people  of 
Sarasota  are  truly  fortunate  to  be  in 
the  company  of  such  a  devoted  and 
generous  philanthropist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1995— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  84 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Federal  Year  1995  budget,  which 
I  transmit  to  you  with  this  message, 
builds  on  the  strong  foundation  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  economic  growth,  and 
jobs  that  we  established  together  last 
year.  By  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment— and  undertaking  public  invest- 
ment to  produce  more  and  higher-pay- 
ing jobs,  and  to  prepare  today's  work- 
ers and  our  children  to  hold  these 
jobs — we  are  renewing  the  American 
dream. 

The  budget  continues  to  reverse  the 

priorities  of  the  past,  carrying  on  in 

the   new  direction   we   embraced   last 

year: 

— It   keeps   deficits   on   a   downward 

path; 
—It  continues  our  program  of  invest- 
ment     in      long-term      economic 
growth,  in  fighting  crime,  and  in 
the  skills  of  our  children  and  our 
workers:  and 
— It  sets  the  stage  for  health  care  re- 
form, which  is  critical  to  our  eco- 
nomical and  fiscal  future. 
When  I  took  office  a  year  ago.  the 
budget  and  economic  outlook  for  our 
country    was   bleak.    Twelve   years    of 
borrow-and-spend  budget  policies  and 
trickle-down  economics  had  put  defi- 
cits on  a  rapid  upward  trajectory,  left 
the  economy  struggling  to  emerge  from 
recession,  and  given  middle  class  tax- 
payers the  sense  that  their  government 
had  abandoned  them. 

Perhaps  most  seriously,  the  enduring 
American  dream— that  each  generation 
passes  on  a  better  life  to  its  children — 
was  under  siege,  threatened  by  policies 
and  attitudes  that  stressed  today  at 
the  expense  of  tomorrow,  speculative 
profits  at  the  expense  of  long-term 
growth,  and  wasteful  spending  at  the 
expense  of  our  children's  future. 

A  year  later,  the  picture  is  brighter. 
The  enactment  of  my  budget  plan  in 
1993,  embodying  the  commitment  we 
have  made  to  invest  in  our  future,  has 
contributed  to  a  strengthening  eco- 
nomic recovery,  a  clear  downward 
trend  in  budget  deficits,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  renewed  confidence  among 
our  people.  We  have  ended  drift  and 
broken  the  gridlock  of  the  past.  A  Con- 
grress  and  a  President  are  finally  work- 
ing together  to  confront  our  country's 
problems. 

Serious  challenges  remain.  Not  all  of 
our  people  are  participating  in  the  re- 


covery: some  regrions  are  lagging  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  country.  Layoffs 
continue  as  a  result  of  the  restructur- 
ing taking  place  in  American  business 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Rising  health  care  costs  remain  a 
major  threat  to  our  families  and  busi- 
nesses, to  the  economy,  and  to  our 
progress  on  budget  deficits.  Our  welfare 
system  must  be  transformed  to  encour- 
age work  and  responsibility.  And  our 
Nation,  communities,  and  families  face 
the  ever-increasing  threat  of  crime  and 
violence  in  our  streets,  a  threat  which 
degrades  the  quality  of  life  for  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  where  they  live. 

We  will  confront  these  challenges 
this  year,  by  acting  on  health  care  re- 
form, welfare  reform,  and  the  crime 
bill  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  continuing  to  build 
on  our  economic  plan,  with  further 
progress  on  deficits,  and  investments 
in  our  people  as  well  as  in  research, 
technology,  and  infrastructure. 

WHAT  WE  INHERITED 

When  our  Administration  took  office, 
the  budget  deficit  was  high  and  headed 
higher— to  $302  billion  in  1995  and  well 
over  $400  billion  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. 

When  our  Administration  took  office, 
the  middle  class  was  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  tax  changes  of  the  1980s,  which 
had  radically  shifted  the  Federal  tax 
burden  from  the  wealthy  to  those  less 
well  off.  From  the  late  1970s  to  1990.  tax 
rates  for  the  wealthiest  Americans  had 
declined,  while  rates  for  most  other 
Americans  had  increased. 

When  our  administration  took  office, 
the  economy  was  still  struggling  to 
break  out  of  recession,  with  few  new 
jobs  and  continuing  high  interest  rates. 
In  1992.  mortgage  rates  averaged  well 
over  eight  percent.  Unemployment  at 
the  end  of  1992  stood  at  7.3  percent,  and 
barely  a  million  jobs  had  been  added  to 
the  economy  in  the  previous  four 
years.  The  outlook  for  the  future  was 
slow  productivity  growth,  stagnant 
wages,  and  rising  inequality — as  sag- 
ging consumer  confidence  dem- 
onstrated. 

A  NEW  DIRECTION 

Today,  whether  it  is  the  deficit,  fair- 
ness, or  the  status  of  the  economy,  the 
situation  is  much  improved. 

The  budget  I  am  submitting  today 
projects  a  deficit  of  $176  billion,  a  drop 
of  $126  billion  from  where  it  would  have 
been  without  our  plan.  If  the  declines 
we  project  in  the  deficits  for  1994  and 
1995  take  place,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
deficits  have  declined  three  years  run- 
ning since  Harry  Truman  occupied  the 
Oval  Office. 

The  disciplines  we  have  put  into 
place  are  working. 

We  have  frozen  discretionary  spend- 
ing. Except  in  emergencies,  we  cannot 
spend  an  additional  dime  on  any  pro- 
gram unless  we  cut  it  from  another 
part  of  the  budget.  We  are  reducing 
low-priority    spending    to    fulfill    the 


promise  of  deficit  reduction  as  well  as 
to  fund  limited,  targeted  investments 
in  our  future.  Some  340  discretionary 
programs  were  cut  in  1994,  and  our  new 
budget  cuts  a  similar  number  of  pro- 
grams. These  are  not  the  kind  of  cuts 
where  you  end  up  spending  more 
money.  These  are  true  cuts,  where  you 
actually  spend  less.  Total  discretionary 
spending  is  lower  than  the  previous 
year — again,  in  straight  dollar  terms, 
with  no  allowance  for  inflation. 

As  for  entitlement  spending,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
achieved  nearly  $100  billion  in  savings 
from  nearly  every  major  entitlement 
program.  Pay-as-you-go  rules  prevent 
new  entitlement  spending  that  is  not 
paid  for,  and  I  have  issued  an  executive 
order  which  imposes  the  first  real  dis- 
cipline on  unanticipated  increases  in 
these  programs.  For  the  future,  health 
care  reform  will  address  the  fastest 
growing  entitlement  programs— Medi- 
care and  Medicaid— which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  spending  growth  in  future 
budgets,  and  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Entitlement  Reform,  which  I 
have  established  by  executive  order, 
will  examine  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional entitlement  savings. 

While  we  have  imposed  tough  dis- 
ciplines, there  is  one  more  needed  tool. 
The  modified  line-item  veto,  which 
would  provide  Presidents  with  en- 
hanced rescission  authority,  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  House  as 
H.R.  1578.  If  enacted,  it  will  enable 
Presidents  to  single  out  questionable 
items  in  appropriations  bills  and  re- 
quire that  they  be  subject  to  an  up-or- 
down  majority  vote  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  makes  sense,  and  it  pre- 
serves the  ability  of  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  decisions. 

In  addition  to  budget  discipline,  we 
made  dramatic  changes  that  restored 
fairness  to  the  tax  code.  We  made  the 
distribution  of  the  income  tax  burden 
far  more  equitable  by  raising  income 
tax  rates  on  only  the  richest  1.2  per- 
cent of  our  people — couples  with  in- 
come over  $180,000 — and  by  substan- 
tially increasing  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit  for  15  million  low-income 
working  families.  Thus,  nearly  99  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  will  find  out  this 
year  that  their  income  tax  rates  have 
not  been  increased. 

RESULTS 

Finally,  the  most  significant  result 
of  our  commitment  to  changing  how 
Washington  does  business  is  growing 
economic  confidence.  Investment  is 
up— in  businesses,  in  residences,  and  in 
consumer  durables:  real  investment  in 
equipment  grew  seven  times  as  fast  in 
1993  as  over  the  preceding  four  years. 
Mortgage  rates  are  at  their  lowest 
level  in  decades.  Nearly  two  million 
rnore  Americans  are  working  than  were 
working  a  year  ago,  twice  as  great  an 
increase  in  one  year  as  was  achieved  in 
the  previous  four  years  combined;  and 
the  rate  of  unemployment  at  the  end  of 


1993  was  down  to  6.4  percent,  a  drop  of 
nearly  a  full  percentage  point. 

The  fundamentals  are  solid  and 
strong,  and  we  are  building  for  the  fu- 
ture with  a  steady  and  sustainable  ex- 
pansion. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

How  did  all  this  happen?  Our  eco- 
nomic plan  had  three  fundamental 
components: 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

First,  the  introduction  and  eventual 
enactment  of  our  $500  billion  deficit-re- 
duction plan — the  largest  in  history — 
brought  the  deficit  down  from  4.9  per- 
cent of  GDP.  where  it  was  in  1992.  to  a 
projected  2.5  percent  of  GDP  in  1995  and 
2.3  percent  of  GDP  in  1999.  This  sub- 
stantially eased  pressure  on  interest 
rates  by  reducing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's demand  for  credit  and  by  con- 
vincing the  markets  of  our  resolve  in 
reducing  deficits.  Those  lower  interest 
rates  encouraged  businesses  to  invest, 
and  convinced  families  to  buy  new 
homes  and  automobiles,  along  with 
other  durable  goods. 

INVESTMENT 

Second,  we  proposed,  and  Congress 
largely  provided,  a  set  of  fully  paid-for 
measures  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment (beyond  the  inducement  provided 
by  deficit  reduction)  and  commit  pub- 
lic investment  to  our  country's  future. 
The  first  component  was  making  nine 
out  of  ten  businesses  eligible  for  tax  in- 
centives to  invest  in  future  growth — in- 
cluding a  major  expansion  of  the 
expensing  allowance  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  a  new  capital  gains  incen- 
tive for  long-term  investments  in  new 
businesses. 

The  second  component  was  public  in- 
vestment in  the  future:  in  infrastruc- 
ture, technology,  skills,  and  security. 
These  investments  are  directed  toward 
preparing  today's  workers  and  our  chil- 
dren for  the  new.  higher-paying  jobs  of 
the  modern  economy:  repairing  and  ex- 
panding our  transportation  and  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure;  fighting 
crime:  expanding  our  Nation's  techno- 
logical base;  and  increasing  our  health 
and  scientific  research. 

Among  other  things,  we  greatly  ex- 
panded the  very  successful  Head  Start 
program  and  WIC  nutrition  program 
for  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
young  children:  provided  a  major  in- 
crease to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  (ISTEA)  authorization; 
provided  initial  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act  and  new  funding  for 
educational  reforms  and  other  edu- 
cation and  training  initiatives;  began 
the  process  of  fulfilling  my  goal  of  put- 
ting another  100.000  police  officers  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns;  and 
provided  additional  resources  for  urban 
and  rural  development. 

TRADE 

Finally,  our  long-term  economic 
strategy  depends  on  the  expansion  of 


our  international  trade  markets.  In 
1993.  we  did  more  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  generations  to  open  world 
markets  for  American  products.  The 
ratification  of  the  North  America  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  establishes 
the  largest  market  in  the  world.  By 
lowering  tariffs  on  our  exports  to  Mex- 
ico, the  agreement  is  going  to  increase 
jobs  in  this  country— and,  if  previous 
experience  is  a  guide,  they  will  mostly 
be  high-paying  jobs. 

We  also  completed  work  on  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  a  world- 
wide agreement  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  that  will  also  cre- 
ate high-paying  jobs  and  spur  economic 
growth  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  we  established  the  U.S.- 
Japan Framework  for  a  New  Economic 
Partnership  so  that  we  can  work  to  in- 
crease Japanese  imports  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  and  promote  international 
competitiveness.  And  to  relieve  unnec- 
essary burdens  on  U.S.  businesses,  we 
eliminated  unneeded  export  controls 
on  certain  technology  to  encourage  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  high-technology  products. 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

In  1994.  we  will  build  on  the  strong 
foundation  we  laid  in  1993. 

FISCAL  DISCIPLINE 

We  continue  to  implement  the  $5(X) 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  from  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill.  To  achieve 
the  required  hard  freeze  in  discre- 
tionary spending  and  make  needed  in- 
vestments, we  propose  new  cuts  in 
some  300  specific  non-defense  pro- 
grams. That  includes  the  termination 
of  more  than  100  programs.  Many  of 
these  savings  will  be  controversial,  but 
we  have  little  choice  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  budget  goals. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  this 
budget  contains  no  new  tax  increases. 

NEW  INVESTMENT 

The  investments  in  this  budget  con- 
tinue to  target  jobs,  education,  re- 
search, technology,  infrastructure, 
health,  and  crime. 

INVESTING  IN  PEOPLE 

First  and  foremost,  the  goal  of  our 
economic  strategy  is  to  provide  more 
and  better  paying  jobs  for  our  people — 
both  today  and  in  the  future — and  to 
educate  and  train  them  so  that  they 
are  prepared  to  do  those  jobs. 

The  budget  contains  a  major 
workforce  security  initiative  to  pro- 
mote job  training  and  reemployment. 
In  the  past,  government  has  provided 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  with  tem- 
porary unemployment  benefits  to  tide 
them  over,  and  little  else.  But  in  this 
new  era,  when  the  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  our  economy  is  causing 
permanent  layoffs  and  the  virtual  shut- 
down of  entire  industries,  we  need  to 
create  a  reemployment  system. 

This  budget  begins  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing that  system,  which  ulti- 
mately  will    give   dislocated   workers 


easier  access  to  retraining,  job-search, 
and  other  services  designed  not  only  to 
help  them  through  a  difficult  period 
but  also  to  prepare  them  to  thrive  in 
productive,  new  jobs. 

We  also  continue  to  invest  in  our 
most  precious  resource — our  children — 
with  proven,  effective  programs,  as 
well  as  with  new  initiatives  to  confront 
the  problems  of  a  changing  society. 

We  propose  to  expand  funding  for  the 
school-to-work  program,  which  will 
provide  apprenticeship  training  for 
high  school  students  who  do  not  plan 
to  attend  college.  And  our  budget  ex- 
pands the  national  service  program, 
which  gives  our  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  communities  and 
earn  money  towards  college. 

We  provide  strong  support  for  the 
Goals  2000  program,  which  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  enact  early  this  year,  to  help 
local  school  systems  reform  themselves 
to  educate  our  children  for  the  21st 
century.  We  must  set  high  standards 
for  all  of  our  children,  while  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  they  de- 
serve to  learn. 

We  also  provide  major  increases  for 
WIC  and  for  Head  Start,  which  we  will 
seek  to  improve  as  well.  And  we  signifi- 
cantly expand  and  better  target  the 
Title  I  program,  which  focuses  on 
needy  children  to  make  sure  they  can 
take  full  advantage  of  our  educational 
system. 

INVESTING  IN  KNOW-HOW 

America  has  always  sought  to  be  the 
world's  leader  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  some  arenas  in  recent  years, 
we  have  lost  that  status.  But  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade  and  in  the  21st 
century,  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
research  and  technological  advances. 

To  that  end.  the  1995  budget  proposes 
critical  investments  in  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology's 
Advanced  Technology  Program; 
NASA's  research,  space,  and  tech- 
nology programs;  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  the  information  super- 
highway, on  which  the  Vice  President 
has  worked  so  hard;  and  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

In  addition,  I  am  determined  to  con- 
tinue assisting  the  industries  and  com- 
munities which  have  supported  our  Na- 
tion's defense  as  we  continue  the  de- 
fense downsizing  that  began  in  the 
mid-1980's  and  accelerated  in  the  early 
1990's  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

I  am  proposing  significant  invest- 
ments in  the  Technology  Reinvestment 
Project,  which  will  work  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  dual-use  tech- 
nologies. And  the  budget  also  includes 
additional  resources  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment,  which  provides 
planning  grants  to  communities  as 
they  convert  their  local  economies  to 
profitable  peacetime  endeavors. 

INVESTING  IN  PHYSICAL  CAPrTAL 

The  Nation's  capital  infrastructure 
and  the  economies  of  too  many  urban 
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and  rural  communities  have  suffered 
too  longr  from  neglect.  Last  year,  we 
began  to  address  these  shortfalls,  and 
In  1995,  we  propose  to  continue  these 
Initiatives. 

We  propose,  first,  to  continue  full 
funding  of  core  highway  programs 
within  the  ISTEA  transportation  au- 
thorization act,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
Increase  in  Mass  Transit  Capital 
Grants.  To  help  provide  this  level  of 
funding,  the  budget  proposes  rescission 
of  many  highway  demonstration 
projects,  which  frequently  are  an  inef- 
ficient allocation  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  continue 
the  restoration  of  our  environmental 
infrastructure  with  investments  in  the 
technologies  of  the  future  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  other  environ- 
mental programs. 

Last  year,  we  enacted  legislation  to 
establish  urban  and  rural  Empower- 
ment Zones.  This  year,  we  will  des- 
ignate those  zones,  as  well  as  enter- 
prise communities,  to  attract  invest- 
ment to  neglected  communities  and 
provide  the  kinds  of  services  needed  to 
support  economic  development. 

In  this  budget.  HUD  outlays  for  hous- 
ing a.ssistance,  services  to  the  home- 
less, and  development  aid  to  distressed 
communities  will  increase  substan- 
tially, with  aid  to  the  homeless  nearly 
doubling  from  the  previous  year.  Both 
housing  aid  to  families  and  aid  to  the 
homeless  will  be  restructured  to  sup- 
port transitions  to  economic  independ- 
ence. 

I  also  propose  to  continue  our  rural 
development  initiative,  with  grants 
and  loans  that  represent  a  35-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  This 
assistance  will  provide  for  improved 
rural  infra.structure  and  services,  such 
as  water  treatment  facilities  and  rural 
health  clinics,  increase  rural  employ- 
ment, further  diversify  rural  econo- 
mies, and  provide  rural  housing  oppor- 
tunities by  expanding  assistance  to 
allow  low-  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dents to  become  homeowners. 

INVESTING  IN  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

This  budget  continues  our  efforts  to 
enhance  environmental  protection  and 
preserve  our  natural  resources. 

We  propose  both  to  strengthen  the 
stewardship  of  these  resources  and  im- 
prove environmental  regulatory  and 
management  progrrams.  We  increase 
state  revolving  funds  for  clean  water 
and  drinking  water,  and  we  propose  the 
establishment  of  four  ecosystem  man- 
agement pilot  projects.  In  addition,  we 
are  proposing  significant  improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  the  Superfund 
program,  as  well  as  important  inter- 
national environmental  initiatives. 

HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Enactment  of  health  care  reform, 
with  its  focus  on  controlling  health 
care  costs,  is  the  key  to  making  even 
greater  progress  on  deficits.  Indeed,  if 
the  Congress  adopts  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  in  1994,  we  believe  that  deficits 


will  fall  to  2.1  percent  of  GDP  in  fiscal 
year  1999,  the  lowest  since  1979. 

Of  course,  deficit  reduction  is  only 
one  reason  for  health  care  reform.  Pro- 
viding health  security  to  every  Amer- 
ican, with  a  package  of  comprehensive 
benefits  through  private  health  insur- 
ance that  can  never  be  taken  away,  is 
critical  not  only  to  long-term  budget 
restraint  but  also  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  the  productivity  of 
our  workers  and  businesses,  and  to  the 
health  and  peace  of  mind  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

With  some  58  million  Americans 
lacking  insurance  at  some  time  during 
the  year,  with  the  estimated  81  million 
Americans  with  preexisting  conditions 
paying  more,  unable  to  get  insurance, 
or  not  changing  jobs  for  fear  of  losing 
their  insurance;  with  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  cover  their  workers — and  a 
majority  do — burdened  by  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  insurance,  which  is  35 
percent  higher  for  them  than  it  is  for 
big  business  and  government;  and  with 
76  percent  of  Americans  carrying  poli- 
cies that  contain  life-time  limits, 
which  can  leave  them  without  coverage 
when  they  need  it  most — this  country 
is  facing  a  health  care  crisis.  And  we 
must  confront  it  now. 

In  addition  to  our  health  care  reform 
effort,  the  1995  budget  contains  key  in- 
vestments in  health  care  and  research. 
We  propose  the  largest  increase  ever 
requested  in  research  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  na- 
tional treasure  not  only  keeps  our  Na- 
tion in  the  forefront  of  health  research 
but  has  demonstrably  saved  millions  of 
lives  and  improved  the  quality  of  mil- 
lions more.  The  additional  investment 
we  propose  will  help  NIH  with  its  re- 
search in  many  areas,  from  AIDS  to 
heart  problems,  from  mental  health  to 
breast  cancer. 

WELFARE  REFORM 

A  major  initiative  for  my  Adminis- 
tration has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  overhauling  our  welfare  system.  We 
must  reward  work,  we  must  give  people 
the  wherewithal  to  work,  and  we  must 
demand  responsibility. 

Welfare  reform  has  already  begun. 
The  first  step  was  the  expansion  of  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  last  year. 
That  expansion  rewards  work  by  ensur- 
ing that  families  with  a  full-time 
worker  will  not  live  in  poverty. 

The  second  stage  of  welfare  reform  is 
health  care  reform.  Our  current  health 
care  system  often  encourages  those  on 
welfare  to  stay  there  in  order  to  re- 
ceive health  insurance  through  Medic- 
aid. When  we  require  that  every  worker 
be  insured,  that  disincentive  to  work 
will  disappear. 

The  next  element  of  welfare  reform  is 
personal  responsibility.  Our  welfare  re- 
form plan  will  include  initiatives  to 
prevent  teen  pregnancy,  ensure  that 
parents  fulfill  their  child  support  obli- 
gations, and  try  to  keep  people  from 
going  on  welfare  in  the  first  place.  We 


must  remember  this:  governments  do 
not  raise  children,  parents  do. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  reforms  is 
to  have  our  people  rely  on  work,  not  on 
welfare.  Our  plan  will  build  on  the 
Family  Support  Act  by  providing  edu- 
cation, training,  and  job  search  and 
placement  for  those  who  need  it;  it  will 
require  people  who  can  work  to  do  so 
within  two  years,  either  in  the  private 
sector  or  community  service;  it  will  re- 
store the  basic  social  contract  of  pro- 
viding opportunity  and  demanding  re- 
sponsibility in  return. 

CRIME 

Enactment  of  the  crime  bill  now 
being  considered  in  the  Congress  is  also 
essential,  and  it  should  happen  quick- 
ly. We  simply  cannot  tolerate  what  is 
happening  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns  today.  Crime  and  violence, 
the  proliferation  of  handguns  and  as- 
sault weapons,  the  fear  that  millions  of 
Americans  feel  when  they  emerge  from 
their  homes  at  night — and  even  in  the 
daytime — must  be  confronted  head-on. 

We  need  to  toughen  enforcement,  and 
we  need  to  provide  our  local  govern- 
ments with  the  resources  they  need  to 
take  on  the  epidemic  of  violent  crime. 
The  crime  bill  will  provide  substantial 
resources,  enough  to  fulfill  my  com- 
mitment to  put  100,000  additional  po- 
lice on  our  streets.  This  budget  funds 
major  pieces  of  the  crime  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  not  only  to  approve 
the  authorizing  legislation  but  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources  to  back  It 
up. 

DEFENSE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Profound  shifts  are  taking  place  in 
America's  foreign  relations  and  defense 
requirements.  When  we  came  into  of- 
fice, we  faced  dramatically  changed 
international  conditions  and  problems, 
but  we  inherited  foreign  and  defense 
policies  and  institutions  still  geared,  in 
many  ways,  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  Cold  War. 

This  budget  reflects  the  major 
changes  we  are  carrying  out  in  the  con- 
tent, direction,  and  institutions  which 
ensure  that  our  interests  are  defended 
abroad.  We  are  committed  to  remain- 
ing engaged  in  a  world  inextricably 
linked  by  trade  and  global  communica- 
tions. The  nature  of  that  engagement 
is  changing,  however. 

We  remain  committed  to  maintain- 
ing the  best  trained,  best  equipped  and 
best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  our  1993  Bottom-Up 
Review  of  defense,  this  force  is  being 
reshaped  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of 
the  post-Cold  War  era.  We  can  main- 
tain our  national  security  with  the 
forces  approved  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, but  we  must  hold  the  line  against 
further  defense  cuts,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect fully  the  readiness  and  quality  of 
our  forces. 

We  have  put  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  we  must  in  a  global  economy. 
We  are  following  the  success  of  NAFTA 
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and  GATT  with  further  market-open- 
ing negotiations  and  intensified  focus 
on  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports.  We 
are  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  markets,  which  have 
the  most  dynamic  growth  of  any  region 
in  the  world. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  community  of  free  market  de- 
mocracies, both  as  a  way  of  ensuring 
greater  security  and  as  a  way  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportunity.  Our 
programs  for  the  New  Independent 
States  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia  are 
the  centerpiece  of  this  effort. 

We  are  responding  aggressively  to 
the  new  international  security  chal- 
lenges that  face  us:  regional  conflicts, 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  the  movement  of  refugees, 
and  the  international  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics.  And  we  are  addressing 
threats  to  the  global  environment  and 
rapid  population  growth  with  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  are  fundamentally  re- 
forming and  restructuring  our  inter- 
national cooperation  programs,  giving 
an  entirely  new  post-Cold  War  struc- 
ture to  our  efforts  by  rewriting  the 
basic  legislation  that  has  guided  such 
programs  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCES  REVIEW 

The  Vice  President's  National  Per- 
formance Review  (NPR)  has  paved  the 
way  for  major  reforms  of  how  our  gov- 
ernment works,  which  are  essential  to 
making  government  more  efficient  and 
responsive.  Last  year,  we  began  imple- 
menting its  recommendations.  With 
this  budget,  that  effort  shifts  into  high 
gear. 

First,  this  budget  implements  the  re- 
duction by  100.000  of  Federal  positions 
required  by  my  Executive  Order  of  last 
year.  Indeed,  because  of  discretionary 
spending  constraints,  our  proposals  ac- 
tually exceed  that  total  by  18.000.  In 
addition,  planning  has  begun  on  the 
further  downsizing  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  implement  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  252,000-position  person- 
nel reduction  recommended  by  the 
NPR.  With  this  downsizing,  we  will 
bring  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
to  the  lowest  level  in  thirty  years. 

To  reach  these  goals,  we  need  to  be 
able  to  offer  incentive  packages  to 
those  whose  positions  will  be  elimi- 
nated. This  is  one  of  our  highest  legis- 
lative priorities,  and  it  requires  atten- 
tion now.  These  "buy-out"  packages 
will  minimize  the  need  for  more  costly 
reductions  in  force,  are  less  disruptive 
since  they  are  voluntary,  and  save  the 
government  money  in  the  long  run. 

The  time  also  has  come  for  swift  pas- 
sage of  procurement  reform,  another  of 
our  highest  priorities.  Streamlining 
procurement  is  essential  to  meeting 
our  personnel  downsizing  targets.  And 
overhaul  of  the  current,  wasteful  sys- 
tem can  give  us  significant  savings,  as 
well  as  improved  performance  by  gov- 
ernment suppliers. 
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Further,  this  budget  contains  many 
of  the  specific  programmatic  savings 
proposed  by  the  NPR.  These  savings 
have  been  used  in  large  part  to  help  us 
meet  the  discretionary  spending  freeze. 

With  my  executive  order  last  year, 
we  also  began  the  process  of  reforming 
one  of  the  basic  functions  of  govern- 
ment— the  regulatory  process.  Regula- 
tions are  often  necessary  to  improve 
the  health,  safety,  environment,  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  Our 
goal  is  a  more  open,  more  fair,  and 
more  honest  process  that  produces 
smart  regulation:  rules  that  impose  the 
least  burden  and  provide  the  most  cost- 
effective  solutions  possible. 

Finally,  all  of  our  departments  and 
agencies  have  begun  to  reform  their 
basic  operations,  including  their  finan- 
cial and  other  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

The  goal  of  the  NPR  is  to  make  gov- 
ernment work  better  and  cost  less — and 
to  make  it  more  convenient  and  re- 
sponsive to  those  it  serves.  That  is  not 
something  that  can  be  completed  in 
one  year,  in  four,  or  even  eight.  But  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  begin,  and  that 
we  have  done. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  priorities  I  seek  to  pur- 
sue in  the  coming  year.  Last  year,  we 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  gridlock 
that  had  gripped  Washington  for  far 
too  long.  In  contrast  to  past  budgets, 
which  lacked  credibility,  we  made  sure 
to  use  cautious  estimates,  and  we  shot 
straight  with  the  American  people. 

The  results  are  evident. 

We  said  we  would  bring  the  deficit 
down,  and  we  did.  We  said  we  would  re- 
vitalize the  economy,  and  we  did.  We 
said  that  we  would  help  the  private 
sector  to  create  jobs,  and  we  did.  We 
said  that  we  would  reduce  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  we  did. 

Last  year,  my  Administration  and 
the  Congress  worked  side  by  side  to 
move  our  country  forward.  Let  us  ex- 
tend that  record  of  achievement  in 
1994. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  February  7,  1994. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2061.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2062.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-2063.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  enable  the  U.S.  to 
obtain  a  federal  forum  In  which  to  defend 
suits  against  federal  officers  and  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2064.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2065.  A  communication  from  the  Senior 
Policy  Adviser,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2066.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasurer  of  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  Inc..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  financial  statements  for  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1992  and  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2067.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Structural  and  Other  Alternatives  for  the 
Federal  Courts  of  Appeals";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2068.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  the  final  regulations  for 
State-Administered  Workplace  Literacy  Pro- 
gram and  National  Workplace  Literacy  FYo- 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2069.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  final  regulations  for 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2070.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  final  funding  priorities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 2071.  A  communication  fi"om  the  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Pan- 
els interim  reports  for  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2072.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  Low  Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2073.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  summary  of  Chapter  2  annual  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2074.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  February  7,  1994;  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-2075.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  for  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2076.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  priority,  selection  cri- 
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teria.  and  other  requirements  for  the  Cooper- 
ative Demonstration— School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities State  Implementation  Grants 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2077.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  regulations  for  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2078.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  1988  Presidential  Primary  and 
General  Elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2079.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
port of  the  plan  relative  to  the  Gila  River  In- 
dian Community  of  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2080.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1993  entitled  "Jobs  Through  Exports"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2081.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2082.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  of  the  1994  Update  to 
the  National  Plan  for  Research  in  Mining 
and  Mineral  Resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2083.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  incomplete  water  resources  studies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-2084.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chief  Financial  Officer,  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
IX)rt  of  compliance  activities  relative  to 
mixed  waste  streams  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2085.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and  China, 
the  successor  states  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  title  IV  countries  during 
July  through  September  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2086.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  trade  and  employment  ef- 
fects of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economy  Recov- 
ery Act  from  1991  through  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2087.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

E(3-2088.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs),  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements, 
other  than  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2089.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  economic  policy  and  trade  prac- 
tices of  each  country  with  which  the  U.S.  has 
an  economic  or  trade  relationship;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2090.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  September 
20,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Everglades 
National  Park  Protection  and  Expansion  Act 
of  1989.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103- 
224). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second   time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 

S.  1831.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Protocol 
on  Environmental  F>rotection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  to  enact  a  prohibition  against 
Antarctic  mineral  resource  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  1832.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  February  7,  1994,  in  accordance 
with  title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  with 
instructions  that  the  Budget  Committee  be 
authorized  to  report  its  views  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  that  the  latter 
alone  be  authorized  to  report  the  bill. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 

S.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  long-term  care  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  read  the  first 
time. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg)  (by  request): 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  February 
7,  1994.  for  consideration  only  of  matters 
within  that  Committee's  jurisdiction,  pro- 
vided that  if  and  when  reported  from  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  consideration  only  of  matters 
within  that  Committee's  jurisdiction  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  session  days. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Gramm  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr, 

JEFFORDS)): 

S.  Con.  Res.  60.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
postage  stamp  should  be  issued  to  honor  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  1831.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Pro- 
tocol on  Environmental  Protection  to 
the  Antarctic  Treaty,  to  enact  a  prohi- 
bition against  Antarctic  mineral  re- 
source activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

ANTARCTIC  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1993 

•  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  by  request. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  implement  the  Protocol  on  En- 
vironmental Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  to  enact  a  prohibition 
against  Antarctic  mineral  resource  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need, 
the  section-by-section  analysis,  and 
the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  which 
was  received  on  November  16.  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE, 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antarctic 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS,  PURPOSE,  AND  POUCY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  Protocol 
on  Environmental  Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  have  esublished  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  comprehensive  protection  of 
the  Antarctic  environment,  the  continuation 
of  International  cooperation,  and  the  free- 
dom of  scientific  investigation  in  Antarc- 
tica; 

(2)  the  Protocol  esublishes  international 
mechanisms  and  creates  legal  obligations 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Antarctica 
as  a  natural  reserve,  devoted  to  peace  and 
science; 

(3)  the  Protocol  serves  important  United 
States  environmental  and  resource  manage- 
ment interests,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion in  Antarctica; 


(4)  the  Protocol  represents  an  important 
contribution  to  the  United  States'  long-term 
legal  and  political  objectives  of  maintenance 
of  Antarctica  as  an  area  of  peaceful  inter- 
national cooperation; 

(5)  the  Protocol  institutes  environmental 
impact  assessment  procedures  applicable  to 
United  States  activities  in  Antarctica  which 
are  consistent  with  those  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969; 

(6)  the  prohibition  of  Antarctic  mineral  re- 
source activity  will  contribute  to  protection 
of  the  Antarctic  environment  and  dependent 
and  associated  ecosystems  by  avoiding  po- 
tential environmental  degradation  which 
could  result  from  mineral  resource  activi- 
ties; 

(7)  the  Protocol,  including  the  principles 
contained  in  Article  3,  which  is  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States,  provides  a  basis  for 
granting  residual  regulatory  authority  to  ad- 
dress situations  not  specifically  addressed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Protocol;  and 

(8)  Antarctica  is  a  natural  reserve,  devoted 
to  peace  and  science. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  legislative  authority  to  implement, 
with  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  Proto- 
col on  Environmental  Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty. 

(c)  Policy.— 

(1)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  protection  of  the  Antarctic 
environment  and  dependent  and  associated 
ecosystems  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  Ant- 
arctica, including  its  wilderness  and  aes- 
thetic values  and  its  value  as  an  area  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  in  particular 
research  essential  to  understanding  the  glob- 
al environment,  shall  be  fundamental  consid- 
erations in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  all 
activities  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty  area. 

(2)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  activities  in  Antarctica  are  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  so  as  to  limit  adverse 
impacts  on  the  Antarctic  environment  and 
dependent  and  associated  ecosystems  and 
avoid — 

(A)  adverse  effects  on  climate  or  weather 
patterns; 

(B)  significant  adverse  effects  on  air  or 
water  quality: 

(C)  significant  changes  in  the  atmospheric, 
terrestrial  (including  aquatic),  glacial,  or 
marine  environments; 

(D)  detrimental  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion, abundance  of  productivity  of  species  or 
populations  of  species  of  fauna  and  flora; 

(E)  further  jeopardy  to  endangered  or 
threatened  species  or  populations  of  such 
species;  or 

(F)  degradation  of,  or  substantial  risk  to, 
areas  of  biological,  scientific,  historic,  aes- 
thetic, or  wilderness  significance. 

(3)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  activities  in  Antarctica  are  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation sufficient  to  allow  prior  assessments 
of,  and  informed  judgments  about,  their  pos- 
sible impacts  on  the  Antarctic  environment 
and  dependent  and  associated  ecosystems 
and  on  the  value  of  Antarctica  for  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  taking  full  ac- 
count of — 

(A)  the  scope  of  the  activity,  including  its 
area,  duration,  and  intensity; 

(B)  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  activity, 
both  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  other 
activities  in  the  Antarctic  Treaty  area; 

(C)  whether  the  activity  will  detrimentally 
affect  any  other  activity  in  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  area; 

(D)  whether  technology  and  procedures  are 
available  to  provide  for  environmentally  safe 
operations; 


(E)  whether  there  exists  the  capacity  to 
monitor  key  environmental  parameters  and 
ecosystem  components  so  as  to  identify  and 
provide  early  warning  of  any  adverse  effects 
of  the  activity  and  to  provide  for  such  modi- 
fication of  operating  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  mon- 
itoring or  increased  knowledge  of  the  Ant- 
arctic environment  and  dependent  and  asso- 
ciated ecosystems;  and 

(F)  whether  there  exists  the  capacity  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  effectively  to  accidents, 
particularly  those  with  potential  environ- 
mental effects. 

(4)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  regular  and  effective  monitoring 
take  place  to  allow  assessment  of  the  im- 
pacts of  ongoing  activities,  including  the 
verification  of  predicted  impacts. 

(5)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  regular  and  effective  monitoring 
take  place  to  facilitate  early  detection  of  the 
possible  unforeseen  effects  of  activities  car- 
ried out  both  within  and  outside  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  area  on  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment and  dependent  and  associated 
ecosystems. 

(6)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  activities  in  Antarctica  be 
planned  and  conducted  so  as  to  accord  prior- 
ity to  scientific  research  and  to  presen'e  the 
value  of  Antarctica  as  an  area  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  research,  including  research  es- 
sential to  understanding  the  global  environ- 
ment. 

(7)  It  is  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  activities  in  Antarctica  subject 
to  U.S.  jurisdiction  take  place  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  Protocol,  and  be  modi- 
fied, suspended  or  cancelled  if  they  result  in 
or  threaten  to  result  in  impacts  upon  the 
Antarctic  environment  or  dependent  or  asso- 
ciated ecosystems  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
tocol. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  term  "Antarctica"  means  the  area 
south  of  60  degrees  south  latitude,  except 
that  with  respect  to  Antarctic  mineral  re- 
source activity,  the  term  means  the  area 
south  of  the  Antarctic  Convergence  as  de- 
fined in  section  303  of  the  Antarctic  Marine 
Living  Resources  Convention  Act  of  1984  (16 
use  2342(1)). 

(3)  The  term  "Antarctic  mineral  re- 
source"— 

(A)  means  any  nonliving  natural  non- 
renewable resource  (or  part  or  product  there- 
of) found  in  or  recovered  from  Antarctica; 

(B)  includes  fossil  fuels  and  minerals, 
whether  metallic  or  nonmetallic;  and 

(C)  does  not  include  ice,  water,  snow,  or 
any  mineral  resource  removed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "Antarctic  mineral  resource 
activity"  means  collecting,  removing  or 
transporting,  or  prospecting  for,  or  expor- 
tation or  development  of,  an  Antarctic  min- 
eral resource,  except  that  the  term  does  not 
include  those  activities  that  are  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  and  that  are  directly  related 
to— 

(A)  scientific  research; 

(B)  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  research  stations,  field  camps,  or 
other  such  facilities;  or 

(C)  providing,  with  the  advance  written 
consent  of  the  recipient  institution,  an  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  specimen  to  a  mu- 


seum or  other  institution  with  a  similar  pub- 
lic function. 

(5)  The  term  "Antarctic  specially  pro- 
tected area"  means  an  area  identified  as 
such  under  section  6. 

(6)  The  term  "Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Protection"  means  the  Committee 
for  Environmental  Protection  established 
under  Article  11  of  the  Protocol. 

(7)  The  term  "development"— 

(A)  means  any  activity,  including  logistic 
support,  which  takes  place  following  explo- 
ration, the  purpose  of  which  is  the  exploi- 
tation of  specific  Antarctic  mineral  resource 
deposits;  and 

(B)  includes  processing,  storage,  and  trans- 
port activities. 

(8)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Foundation  des- 
ignated by  the  Director. 

(9)  The  term  "exploration" — 

(A)  means  any  activity,  including  logistic 
support,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  identi- 
fication or  evaluation  of  specific  Antarctic 
mineral  resource  deposits  for  possible  devel- 
opment; and 

(B)  includes  exploratory  drilling,  dredging, 
and  other  surface  or  subsurface  excavations 
undertaken  to  determine  the  nature  and  size 
of  mineral  resource  deposits  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  their  development. 

(10)  The  term  "harmful  Interference" 
means— 

(A)  fiying  or  landing  helicopters  or  other 
aircraft  in  a  manner  that  disturbs  concentra- 
tions of  birds  or  seals; 

(B)  using  vehicles  or  vessels,  including 
hovercraft  and  small  boats,  in  a  manner  that 
disturbs  concentrations  of  birds  or  seals; 

(C)  using  explosives  or  firearms  in  a  man- 
ner that  disturbs  concentrations  of  birds  or 
seals; 

(D)  willfully  disturbing  breeding  or 
molting  birds  or  concentrations  of  birds  or 
seals  by  persons  on  foot; 

(E)  significantly  damaging  concentrations 
of  native  terrestrial  plants  by  landing  air- 
craft, driving  vehicles,  walking  on  them,  or 
by  other  means:  and 

(F)  any  activity  that  results  in  significant 
adverse  modification  of  the  habitat  of  any 
species  or  population  of  native  mammal,  na- 
tive bird,  native  plant  or  native  inverte- 
brate. 

(11)  The  term  "historic  site  or  monument" 
mans  any  site  or  monument  identified  as  a 
historic  site  or  monument  by  the  Director 
under  section  6. 

(12)  The  term  "impact"  means  impact  on 
the  Antarctic  environment  or  on  dependent 
or  associated  ecosystems. 

(13)  The  term  "implementing  agency" 
means  the  Director,  the  Secretary,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities are  vested  under  this  Act. 

(14)  The  term  "import"  means  to  land  on, 
bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  or  attempt  to 
land  on,  bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  including  the  12-mile  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  such 
act  constitutes  an  importation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(15)  The  term  "native  bird"  means  any 
member,  at  any  stage  of  its  life  cycle  (in- 
cluding eggs),  of  any  species  of  the  class 
Aves  which  is  indigenous  to  Antarctica  or 
occurs  there  seasonally  through  natural  mi- 
grations, designated  by  the  Director  as  a  na- 
tive species  under  section  6,  and  includes  any 
part  of  such  member. 
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(16)  The  term  "native  Invertebrate"  means 
any  terrestrial  or  freshwater  invertebrate,  at 
any  state  of  its  life  cycle,  which  Is  indige- 
nous to  Antarctica,  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor as  such  under  section  6.  and  Includes  any 
part  of  such  Invertebrate. 

(17)  The  term  "native  mammal"  means  any 
member,  at  any  stage  of  its  life  cycle,  of  any 
species  of  the  class  Mammalia,  which  is  in- 
digenous to  Antarctica  or  occurs  there  sea- 
sonally through  natural  migrations,  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  as  a  native  species 
under  section  6.  and  includes  any  part  of 
such  member. 

(18)  The  term  "native  plant"  means  any 
terrestrial  or  freshwater  vegetation,  includ- 
ing bryophytes,  lichens,  fungi  and  algae,  at 
any  stage  of  its  life  cycle  (including  seeds 
and  other  propagules),  which  is  indigenous  to 
Antarctica,  designated  as  such  by  the  Direc- 
tor under  section  6,  and  Includes  any  part  of 
such  vegetation. 

(19)  The  term  "non-native  species"  means 
any  species  of  animal  or  plant  which  is  not 
Indigenous  to  Antarctica. 

(20)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  trust,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  State  or 
local  government,  and  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  any  such  Instrumentality. 

(21)  The  term  "prohibited  product"  means 
any  substance  which  is  designated  as  such 
under  section  6. 

(22)  The  term  "prohibited  waste"  means 
any  substance  which  Is  designated  as  such 
under  section  6. 

(23)  The  term  "prospecting"  means  any  ac- 
tivity, including  logistic  support,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  identification  of  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  potential  for  possible 
exploration  and  development. 

(24)  The  term  "Protocol"  means  the  Proto- 
col on  Environmental  Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  signed  October  4.  1991.  in  Ma- 
drid, and  all  annexes  thereto,  and  includes 
any  future  amendments  thereto  which  have 
entered  into  force. 

(25)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Commerce  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary. 

(26)  The  term  "specifically  protected  spe- 
cies" means  any  native  species  designated  as 
a  specially  protected  species  by  the  Director 
under  section  6. 

(27)  The  term  "take"  or  "taking"  means  to 
kill.  Injure,  capture,  handle,  or  molest,  a  na- 
tive mammal  or  bird,  or  to  remove  or  dam- 
age such  quantities  of  native  plants  that 
their  local  distribution  or  abundance  would 
be  significantly  affected. 

(28)  The  term  "Treaty"  and  "Antarctic 
Treaty"  mean  the  Antarctic  Treaty  signed 
In  Washington.  D.C.  on  December  1,  1959. 

(29)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

(30)  The  term  "vessel  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  includes  any 
"vessel  of  the  United  States"  and  any  "ves- 
sel subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States"  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  section 
303  of  the  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Resources 
Convention  Act  of  1984  (16  USC  2432). 

SEC.  4.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  Lv  GENERAL.— It  is  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 


(1)  to  engage  in.  provide  assistance  (includ- 
ing logistic  support)  to,  or  knowingly  fi- 
nance any  Antarctic  mineral  resource  activ- 
ity; 

(2)  to  receive,  acquire,  transport,  offer  for 
sale,  sell,  purchase,  import,  export,  or  have 
custody,  control  or  possession  of  any  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  which  that  person 
knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  should 
have  known,  was  recovered  or  otherwise  pos- 
sessed as  a  result  of  Antarctic  mineral  re- 
source activity,  without  regard  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  entity  that  engaged  in,  or  the 
vessel  used  in  engaging  in,  the  Antarctic 
mineral  resource  activity; 

(3)  to  introduce  any  prohibited  product 
onto  land  or  ice  shelves  or  into  water  in  Ant- 
arctica; 

(4)  to  dispose  of  any  waste  onto  ice-free 
land  areas  or  into  fresh  water  systems  in 
Antarctica; 

(5)  to  dispose  of  any  prohibited  waste  in 
Antarctica; 

(6)  to  engage  in  open  burning  of  waste  in 
Antarctica  after  March  1,  1994; 

(7)  to  transport  passengers  to,  from  or 
within  Antarctica  by  any  vessel  not  required 
to  comply  with  the  Act  to  Prevent  Pollution 
from  Ships  (33  USC  1901  el  seq.).  unless  the 
person  has  an  agreement  with  the  vessel 
owner  or  operator  under  which  the  owner  or 
operator  is  required  to  comply  with  Annex 
IV  to  the  Protocol; 

(8)  who  organizes,  sponsors,  operates,  or 
promotes  a  non-governmental  expedition  to 
Antarctica,  and  who  does  business  in  the 
United  States,  to  fail  to  notify  all  members 
of  the  expedition  of  the  environmental  pro- 
tection obligations  of  this  Act,  and  of  ac- 
tions which  members  must  take,  or  not  take, 
in  order  to  comply  with  those  obligations; 

(9)  to  damage,  remove,  or  destroy  a  his- 
toric site  or  monument; 

(10)  to  refuse  permission  to  any  authorized 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
board  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  of  the 
United  States,  or  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  search  or  Inspection  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  promulgated  or  permit  issued 
under  this  Act; 

(11)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose,  im- 
pede, intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  In  the  conduct  of  any  search  or  in- 
spection described  in  paragraph  (10)  of  this 
subsection; 

(12)  to  resist  a  lawful  arrest  or  detention 
for  any  act  prohibited  by  this  section; 

(13)  to  interfere  with,  delay,  or  prevent,  by 
any  means,  the  apprehension,  arrest,  or  de- 
tention of  another  person,  knowing  that  such 
other  person  has  committed  any  act  prohib- 
ited by  this  section; 

(14)  to  violate  any  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act.  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
any  permit  issued  to  that  person  under  this 
Act;  or 

(15)  to  attempt  to  commit  or  cause  to  be 
committed  any  act  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  permit  issued  under  this  Act — 

(1)  to  dispose  of  any  waste  in  Antarctica 
(except  as  otherwise  authorized  under  the 
Act  to  Prevent  Pollution  from  Ships  (33  USC 
1901  et  seq.)),  including— 

(A)  to  dispose  of  any  waste  from  land  into 
the  sea  in  Antarctica;  and 

(B)  to  incinerate  any  waste  on  land  or  ice 
shelves  in  Antarctica,  or  on  board  vessels  at 
points  of  embarcation  or  debarcation,  other 
than  through  the  use  at  remote  field  sites  of 
Incinerator  toilets  for  human  waste: 


(2)  to  Introduce  into  Antarctica  any  mem- 
ber of  a  non-native  species; 

(3)  to  enter  or  engage  in  activities  within 
any  Antarctic  specially  protected  area; 

(4)  to  engage  in  any  taking  or  harmful  in- 
terference in  Antarctica;  or 

(5)  to  receive,  acquire,  transport,  offer  for 
sale,  sell,  purchase,  import,  export,  or  have 
custody,  control  or  possession  of,  any  native 
bird,  native  mammal,  or  native  plant  which 
the  person  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  should  have  known,  was  taken  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(c)  Exception  for  Emergencies.— No  act 
described  in  subsections  (a)(4).  (a)(5).  (a)(6), 
(a)(7),  (a)(9),  (a)(14),  (a)(15)  or  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  unlawful  if  the  person  committing 
the  act  reasonably  believed  that  he  or  she 
did  so  under  emergency  circumstances  in- 
volving the  safety  of  human  life  or  of  ships, 
aircraft,  or  equipment  or  facilities  of  high 
value,  or  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

SEC.  5.  PERMITS. 

(a)  Lv  General.— The  Director  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  issue  a  permit 
which  authorizes  the  conduct  within  Antarc- 
tica of  an  act  described  in  section  4(b). 

(b)  Applications  for  Permits.— 

(1)  Applications  for  permits  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form, 
and  shall  contain  such  information,  as  the 
Director  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  activities  undertaken  under  the  permit. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  publish  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  each  application  which  is 
made  for  a  permit  under  this  section.  The 
notice  shall  invite  the  submission  by  inter- 
ested parties,  within  30  days  (or  such  other 
reasonable  period  greater  than  30  days  as  the 
Director  may  determine)  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  notice,  of  written  data,  com- 
ments, or  views  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion. Such  application,  and  any  data,  com- 
ments or  views  received,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

(c)  Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies  on 
Certain  Permits.— 

(1)(A)  If  the  Director  receives  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  under  this  section  request- 
ing authority  to  undertake  any  action  with 
respect  to — 

(i)  any  native  mammal  which  is  a  marine 
mammal  within  the  meaning  of  section  3(5) 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  (16  USC  1362(5)); 

(11)  any  native  mammal,  native  bird,  na- 
tive plant,  or  native  invertebrate  which  is  an 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
USC  1531  etseq.y. 

(iii)  any  native  bird  which  is  protected 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (16  USC 
701  et  seq. ); 

the  Director  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  appropriate  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "appro- 
priate Secretary"). 

(B)  After  receiving  a  copy  of  any  applica- 
tion from  the  Director  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  determine,  and  notify 
the  Director,  whether  or  not  any  action  pro- 
posed in  the  application  also  requires  a  per- 
mit or  other  authorization  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  appropriate  Secretary. 

(C)  If  the  appropriate  Secretary  notifies 
the  Director  that  any  action  proposed  in  the 
application  requires  a  permit  or  other  au- 
thorization under  any  law  administered  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary,  the  Director  may 
not  issue  a  permit  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  action  unless  such  other  re- 


quired permit  or  authorization  is  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  and  a  copy  thereof 
is  submitted  to  the  Director.  The  issuance  of 
any  permit  or  other  authorization  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  action  with  respect  to  any  native  mam- 
mal, native  bird,  native  invertebrate,  or  na- 
tive plant  shall  not  be  deemed  to  entitle  the 
applicant  concerned  to  the  issuance  by  the 
Director  of  a  permit  under  this  section. 

(2)(A)  If  the  Director  receives  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  under  this  section  request- 
ing authority  to  undertake  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  4(b)(1).  the  Director  shall 
submit  a  copy  of  the  application  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Director  and  Adminis- 
trator shall  promptly  consult  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  not  issue,  or  deny 
the  issuance  of,  a  permit  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  an  action  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)  before  consulting  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(3)(A)  If  the  Director  receives  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  under  this  section  request- 
ing authority  to  undertake  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  4(b)(4)  in  connection  with 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  scientific  support  facili- 
ties, the  Director  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
application  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
sult on  the  application. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  not  issue,  or  deny 
the  issuance  of,  a  permit  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  an  action  without  the 
written  concurrence  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  inform  the  Director  of  such 
concurrence  or  denial  thereof  within  60  days 
(unless  the  Secretary  and  Director  agree  oth- 
erwise) after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator with  a  copy  of  any  permit  application 
received  for  an  activity  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 7(c).  The  Director  shall  not  Issue  such  a 
permit  without  written  notice  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  applicable  requirements 
of  such  regulations  have  been  met.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  the  Director  with 
written  notice  as  to  whether  such  require- 
ments have  been  met  within  sixty  days  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  application. 

(d)  Issuance  of  PERMrrs.— As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  receiving  any  application  for  a 
permit  under  this  section,  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  application  to  which  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  applies,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  applicable  requirements  of  such 
subsection  are  complied  with,  the  Director 
shall  issue,  or  deny  the  issuance  of,  the  per- 
mit. Within  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance or  denial  of  a  permit  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Director  shall  publish  notice  of 
the  issuance  or  denial  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, including  a  description  of  any  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  permit. 

(e)  Modification.  Suspension,  and  Rev- 
ocation.— 

(1)  The  Director  may  modify,  suspend,  or 
revoke.  In  whole  or  part,  any  permit  issued 
under  this  section— 

(A)  if  there  is  any  change  in  conditions 
which  makes  the  permit  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  Protocol; 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  any 
violation  of  this  Act,  including  a  violation  of 
any  regulation  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
or  of  any  term  or  condition  of  the  permit;  or 

(C)  in  order  to  make  the  permit  consistent 
with  any  change  made,  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  permit,  to  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6. 


(2)  If  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
was  required  before  issuance  of  the  permit, 
under  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section,  then 
the  Director  shall  not  modify  the  permit  be- 
fore consulting  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  the  modification. 

(3)  If  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  was 
required  before  issuance  of  the  permit,  under 
subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section,  then  the  Di- 
rector shall  not  modify  the  permit  without 
receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  modification. 

(4)  The  Director  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  permit  in  the  Federal  Register  within  10 
days  after  the  date  of  the  decision,  including 
the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

(5)  Any  permit  modification,  suspension,  or 
revocation  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  15. 

(f)  PERMrr  Fees.— The  Director  may  estab- 
lish and  charge  fees  for  processing  app'.ica- 
tions  for  jiermits  under  this  section.  The 
amount  of  the  fees  shall  be  commensurate 
with  the  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
the  Director  in  processing  the  application. 
Fees  received  will  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  designed  by  the 
Director. 

(g)  Terms  and  CoNDmoNS  of  Permits.— 

(1)  Each  permit  issued  under  this  section 
shall  specify.- 

(A)  the  period  during  which  the  permit  is 
valid;  and 

(B)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  the  Di- 
rector considers  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  ensure  that  any  action  authorized  under 
the  permit  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  Act.  including  appro- 
priate record-keeping,  reporting,  and  compli- 
ance monitoring  requirements,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  inspection 
of  documents  and  records. 

(2)  A  permit  which  authorizes  the  disposal 
of  any  waste  in  Antarctica  shall— 

(A)  be  issued  only  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator and  based  on  all  relevant  information, 
that  such  disposal  will  not  pose  a  substantial 
hazard  to  human  health  of  the  Antarctic  en- 
vironment; 

(B)  specify  the  amount  of  waste  which  may 
be  disposed  of  in  Antarctica,  how  the  waste 
shall  be  managed  prior  to  disposal,  and  the 
conditions  for  the  disposal; 

(C)  authorize  the  disposal  of  sewage  or  do- 
mestic liquid  wastes  from  land  directly  into 
the  sea  only  if  the  Director  has  taken  fully 
into  account  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of, 
and  Annex  HI  to,  the  Protocol,  and  provided 
that: 

(i)  the  Director  has  determined  that  such 
disposal  occurs,  if  practicable,  where  condi- 
tions exist  for  initial  dilution  and  rapid  dis- 
persal; and 

(ii)  if  generated  in  large  quantities,  such 
waste  shall  be  treated  by  maceration  or  a 
treatment  that  the  Director  has  determined 
provides  greater  environmental  protection 
than  does  maceration; 

(D)  authorize  the  disposal  of  the  by-prod- 
uct of  sewage  treatment  by  the  rotary  bio- 
logical contacter  process  or  similar  proc- 
esses from  land  into  the  sea,  provided  that 
the  Director  has  determined  that  such  dis- 
posal does  not  adversely  affect  the  local  en- 
vironment: 

(E)  authorize  the  disposal  of  waste  through 
incineration  only  if  the  Director  has  deter- 
mined that  the  incineration  will  meet  the 
standards  established  by  regulation  under 
section  6;  and 


(F)  not  authorize  any  disposal  of  prohib- 
ited waste  in  Antarctica. 
All   determinations  by   the  Director  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator. 

(3)  a  permit  which  authorizes  a  taking  or  a 
harmful  Interference  within  Antarctica— 

(A)  may  be  issued  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing— 

(I)  specimens  for  scientific  study  or  sci- 
entific information: 

(II)  specimens  for  museums,  herbaria,  zoo- 
logical or  botanical  gardens,  or  other  edu- 
cational or  cultural  institutions  or  uses:  or 

(iii)  for  consequences  of  scientific  activi- 
ties, or  of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
scientific  support  facilities,  which  the  Direc- 
tor has  determined  are  unavoidable:  and 

(Bi  shall  require  that,  as  determined  by  the 
Director— 

(1)  no  more  native  mammals,  native  birds, 
or  native  plants  are  taken  than  are  strictly 
necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

(ii)  only  small  numbers  of  native  mammals 
or  native  birds  are  killed,  and  in  no  case 
more  native  mammals  or  native  birds  are 
killed  from  local  populations  than  can.  in 
combination  with  other  permitted  takings, 
normally  be  replaced  by  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  the  following  season;  and 

(iii)  the  diversity  of  species,  as  well  as  the 
habitats  essential  to  their  existence,  and  the 
balance  of  the  ecological  systems  existing 
within  Antarctica  are  maintained. 

(C)  shall  specify— 

(i)  the  number  and  species  of  native  mam- 
mals, native  birds,  native  invertebrates,  or 
native  plants  to  which  the  permit  applies; 
and 

(ii)  the  manner  in  which  the  taking  or 
harmful  interference  shall  be  conducted 
(Which  manner,  as  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor, involves  the  least  degree  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering practicable),  the  period  of  time  within 
which  it  must  be  conducted,  the  area  in 
which  it  must  be  conducted,  and  the  person 
who  will  take  the  action. 
All  determinations  made  by  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  in  connection  with  per- 
mits for  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section 
is  required  shall  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  A  permit  which  authorizes  a  taking 
within  Antarctica  of  a  member  of  a  specially 
protected  species  must  meet  the  require- 
ments contained  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  in  addition  may  be  issued  only 
if  the  Director  determines  that — 

(A)  there  is  a  compelling  scientific  purpose 
for  the  taking:; 

(B)  the  taking  will  not  jeopardize  any  ex- 
isting natural  ecological  system  or  the  sur- 
vival or  recovery  of  the  species  or  local  f)op- 
ulation;  and 

(C)  the  taking  uses  non-lethal  techniques, 
if  appropriate. 

All  determinations  made  by  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  in  connection  with  per- 
mits for  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section 
is  required  shall  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary. 

(5)  A  permit  which  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  member  of  a  non-native  species  into 
Antarctica— 

(A)  may  not  be  issued  unless  the  non-na- 
tive species  is  listed  in  Appendix  B  to  Annex 
II  to  the  Protocol: 

(B)  shall  specify  the  number,  species,  and, 
if  appropriate,  age  and  sex  of  the  animals  or 
plants  to  which  the  permit  applies; 

(C)  shall  specify  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  escape  or  contact  with  na- 
tive fauna  and  flora; 
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(D)  shall  require  that  any  animals  or 
plants  to  which  the  permit  applies,  and  any 
progeny,  shall,  prior  to  expiration  of  the  per- 
mit, be  removed  from  Antarctica  or  disposed 
of  by  incineration  or  equally  effective  means 
that  eliminates  risk  to  native  fauna  and 
flora: 

(E)  shall  not  permit  the  Importation  of 
dog:8  or  live  poultry  or  other  living  birds;  and 

(F)  shall  require  that  precautions  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  release  into  the  environment 
of  micro-organisms  (e.g..  viruses,  bacteria, 
parasites,  yeasts  and  fungi)  not  present  in 
native  fauna  and  flora. 

(6)  A  permit  which  authorizes  entry  into 
and  engaging  in  activities  within  an  Ant- 
arctic specially  protected  area  shall— 

(A)  if  a  management  plan  relating  to  the 
area  has  been  approved,  be  issued  only — 

(I)  to  enter  and  engage  in  activities  within 
the  specifically  protected  area  which  the  Di- 
rector has  determined  are  in  accordance  with 
the  requirementa  of  the  management  plan 
relating  to  that  area;  and 

(II)  if  accompanied  by  the  relevant  sections 
of  the  management  plan; 

(B)  if  a  management  plan  relating  to  the 
area  has  not  been  approved,  be  issued  by 
only- 
CD  if  entry  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a 

compelling  scientific  purpose  which  the  Di- 
rector has  determined  cannot  be  served  else- 
where; and 

(ii)  If  the  Director  has  determined  that  the 
actions  allowed  under  the  permit  will  not 
jeopardize  the  natural  ecological  system  ex- 
isting in  the  area;  and 

(C)  specify— 

(1)  the  extent  and  location  of  the  specially 
protected  area; 

(ii)  the  activities  authorized; 

(ill)  the  period  of  time  within  which  the 
authorized  activities  must  be  conducted,  the 
area  in  which  they  must  be  conducted,  and 
the  person  who  is  authorized  to  conduct 
them;  and 

(Iv)  other  conditions  imposed  by  the  man- 
agement plan,  if  any. 

(7)  No  permit  shall  be  required  for  the  im- 
portation of  food  into  Antarctica,  except 
that— 

(A)  no  live  animals  may  be  imported  for 
this  purpose; 

(B)  all  plants  and  animal  parts  shall  be 
kept  under  carefully  controlled  conditions 
and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  before  dressed  poultry  is  packaged  for 
shipment  to  Antarctica,  it  shall  be  inspected 
for  evidence  of  disease,  such  as  Newcastle's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  and  yeast  infection. 

SEC.  6.  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  I.N  General.— The  Director,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promulgate,  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  Protocol. 

(b)  Regulations  To  Be  Promulgated  bv 
THE  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  relating  to  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  activity  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  Protocol. 

(c)  Regulations  To  Be  Promulgated  by 
THE  Director.— The  Director  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  which— 

(1)  designate  as  native  species — 

(A)  each  species  of  the  class  Aves; 

(B)  each  species  of  the  class  Mammalia; 

(C)  each  species  of  plant;  and 


(D)  each  species  of  invertebrate; 
which  is  indigenous  to  Antarctica  or  which 
occurs  there  seasonally  through  natural  mi- 
grations; 

(2)  specify  those  actions  which  must,  and 
those  actions  which  must  not,  be  taken  with- 
in Antarctica  in  order  to  protect,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Protocol,  members  of  each  native  species 
designated  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(3)  designate  as  a  specially  protected  spe- 
cies any  species  of  native  mammal,  native 
bird,  native  invertebrate,  or  native  plant 
which  is — 

(A)  listed  in  Appendix  A  to  Annex  n  to  the 
Protocol;  or 

(B)  approved  by  the  United  States  for  spe- 
cial protection  under  the  Protocol; 

(4)  designate  as  a  non-native  species  that 
may  be  introduced  into  Antarctica  only 
those  species  listed  in  Appendix  B  to  Annex 
II  to  the  Protocol; 

(5)  identify  each  area  designated  as  a  Ant- 
arctic specially  protected  area  or  specially 
managed  area  under  the  lYotocol.  and  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  management  plan 
applicable  to  such  area; 

(6)  identify  each  historic  site  and  monu- 
ment— 

(A)  listed  under  Article  8  of  Annex  V  to  the 
Protocol;  or 

(B)  approved  by  the  United  States  for  list- 
ing as  a  historic  site  or  monument; 

(7)  require  that  any  person  who  organizes, 
sponsors,  operates,  or  promotes  a  non-gov- 
ernmental expedition  to  Antarctica,  and  who 
does  business  in  the  United  States,  to  notify 
all  members  of  the  expedition  of  the  environ- 
mental protection  obligations  of  this  Act. 
and  of  actions  which  members  must  take,  or 
not  take,  in  order  to  comply  with  those  obli- 
gations; and 

(8)  set  forth  the  form,  content,  and  manner 
of  filing,  if  applicable,  of  all  notices,  reports, 
declarations,  or  other  documentation  which 
may  be  required  with  respect  to  the  carrying 
out  of  any  act  for  which  a  permit  is  required 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  Residual  Regulatory  authoriti'  of 
THE  Director.— In  addition  to  the  specific 
authorities  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  promulgate  such 
regulations  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
Antarctic  fauna  and  flora  or  area  protection 
in  Antarctica  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Protocol,  including  but  not 
limited  to  regulations  which  address  a  situa- 
tion not  covered  by  the  annexes  to  the  Pro- 
tocol or  in  which  a  more  rigorous  or  supple- 
mental requirement  is  necessary. 

(e)  Regulations  To  Be  Promulgated  By 
the  Director  With  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Administrator.— The  Director,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Administrator,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  which — 

(1)  designate  as  prohibited  products— 

(A)  polychlorinated  bi phenyls; 

(B)  non-sterile  soil; 

(C)  polystyrene  beads  or  chips  or  similar 
forms  of  packaging; 

(D)  pesticides  (other  than  those  required 
for  scientific,  medical  or  hygiene  purposes); 
and 

(E)  substances  which  the  Parties  to  the 
Protocol  or  Treaty  agree  should  be  banned 
from  use  in  Antarctica; 

(2)  designate  as  prohibited  waste — 

(A)  radioactive  materials; 

(B)  electrical  batteries; 

(C)  liquid  and  solid  fuel; 

(D)  wastes  containing  harmful  levels  of 
heavy  metals  or  acutely  toxic  or  harmful 
persistent  compounds: 


(E)  polyvinyl  chloride,  polyurethane  foam, 
polystyrene  foam,  rubber  and  lubricating 
oils,  treated  timbers  and  other  products 
which  contain  additives  that  could  produce 
harmful  emissions  if  incinerated: 

(F)  all  other  plastic  wastes,  except  low 
density  polyethylene  containers  (such  as 
bags  for  storing  wastes),  provided  that  the 
capacity  exists  to  incinerate  such  containers 
under  paragrraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  in 
which  case  such  containers  shall  be  inciner- 
ated: 

(G)  fuel  drums  and  other  solid,  non-com- 
bustible wastes  (provided  that  their  removal 
would  not  result  in  greater  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  than  leaving  them  in  their 
existing  locations); 

(H)  unless  Incinerated,  autoclaved,  or  oth- 
erwise treated  to  be  made  sterile — 

(i)  residues  of  carcasses  of  imported  ani- 
mals; 

(11)  laboratory  culture  of  micro-organisms 
and  plant  pathogens; 
(iii)  medical  wastes;  and 
(iv)  introduced  avian  products;  and 
(I)  the  solid  residue  of  incineration: 

(3)  provide  that — 

(A)  prohibited  waste  shall  be  removed  from 
Antarctica; 

(B)  sewage,  domestic  liquid  waste,  and 
other  liquid  waste  (other  than  prohibited 
waste)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  removed  from  Antarctica: 

(C)  waste  at  field  camps  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  supporting  stations  or  vessels  for 
disposal  in  accordance  with  this  Act;  and 

(D)  wastes  removed  from  Antarctica  shall 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  applicable 
domestic  and  international  law; 

(4)  provide  that  sewage,  domestic  liquid 
waste,  and  other  liquid  waste  (other  than 
prohibited  waste)  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  are  not  disposed  of  onto  sea  ice. 
ice  shelves,  or  the  grounded  ice-sheet,  pro- 
vided that  such  wastes  which  are  generated 
by  stations  located  inland  on  ice  shelves  or 
on  the  grounded  ice-sheet  may  be  disposed  of 
in  deep  ice  pits  if  such  disposal  is  the  only 
practical  option,  as  long  as  such  pits  are  not 
located  on  known  ice-flow  lines  which  termi- 
nate at  ice-free  land  areas  or  in  areas  of  high 
ablation: 

(5)  if  the  Director  determines,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  through  sound 
waste  management  planning,  to  allow  incin- 
eration as  a  means  of  waste  disposal,  provide 
standards  for  incineration  which— 

(A)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  re- 
duce harmful  emissions; 

(B)  take  fully  into  account  the  provisions 
of  Article  3  of  the  Protocol: 

(C)  are  based  on  the  criteria  contained  in 
sections  129(a)(2).  129(a)(4).  and  129(c)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  USC  7429(a)(2).  (a)(4),  and 
(c)).  taking  into  account  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances of  Antarctic  loerfstlcs.  oper- 
ations, and  the  Antarctic  environment;  and 

(D)  take  into  account  any  emission  stand- 
ards and  equipment  guidelines  which  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  Antarctic  Research. 

If  it  has  been  determined  to  use  incineration 
as  a  means  of  waste  disposal,  the  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
review  such  determination  not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  initial  promulgation  of 
any  incineration  standards,  and  at  five-year 
intervals  thereafter.  Such  review  shall  take 
into  account  technological  advances  in  waste 
disposal  and  removal,  new  information  con- 
cerning effects  on  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  state  of  the  Antarctic  en- 
vironment: 


(6)  provide  that  all  wastes  to  be  removed 
from  Antarctica,  or  disposed  of  in  Antarc- 
tica, shall  be  stored  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent their  release  into  the  environment; 

(7)  provide,  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  Antarctic  Program  and  any  other 
United  States  Government  program  in  Ant- 
ai'ctica,  in  accordance  with  Articles  8.  9  and 
10  of  Annex  III  to  the  Protocol,  for— 

(A)  the  establishment  of  a  waster  disposal 
classification  system; 

(B)  the  preparation,  and  annual  review  and 
update,  of  waste  management  plans,  taking 
into  account  Article  1(3)  of  Annex  III  to  the 
Protocol;  and 

(C)  other  waste  management  activities  of 
such  programs:  and 

(8)  provide  that  past  and  present  waste  dis- 
posal sites  on  land  and  abandoned  work  sites 
of  Antarctic  activities  shall  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  generator  of  such  wastes  and  the  user  of 
such  sites,  provided  that— 

(A)  such  regulations  shall  not  require  the 
removal  of  any  structure  designated  as  a  his- 
toric site  or  monument,  or  the  removal  of 
any  structure  or  waste  material  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  removal  by  any  prac- 
tical option  would  result  in  greater  adverse 
environmental  impact  than  leaving  the 
structure  or  waste  material  in  its  existing 
location;  and 

(B)  such  regulations  shall  take  into  ac- 
count considerations  of  practicality,  and  of 
the  safety  of  human  life. 

(f)  Residual  Regulatory  Authority  of 
THE  Director  With  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Administrator.— In  addition  to  the  specific 
authorities  set  forth  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator,  may — 

(1)  promulgate  such  regulations  relating  to 
waste  disposal  and  waste  management  in 
Antarctica  as  the  Director  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Protocol,  including  but  not  limited  to 
regulations  which  address  a  situation  not 
covered  by  the  annexes  to  the  Protocol  or  in 
which  a  more  rigorous  or  supplemental  re- 
quirement is  necessary;  and 

(2)  designate  additional  items  as  prohibited 
products  or  prohibited  waste  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  (e)(2)  of  this  section,  when 
the  Director  determines  that  such  designa- 
tion is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect 
human  health  or  the  Antarctic  environment. 

(g)  Regulations  To  Be  Promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement, 
with  respect  to  any  person.  i>aragraph  5  of 
Article  VII  of  the  Treaty,  pertaining  to  the 
filing  of  advance  notifications  of  expeditions 
to  and  within  Antarctica,  including  a  re- 
quirement for  such  person  to  describe  how  he 
or  she  plans  to  comply  with  any  regulations 
promulgated  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(h)  Regulations  with  Respect  to  Contin- 
gency Planning  and  Response  action.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regulations  specified  in  section  9. 
shall  promulgate,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director,  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  Article  15  of  the  Protocol  with 
respect  to  vessels. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  the 
Protocol  with  respect  to  land  areas  and  ice 
shelves  in  Antarctica. 

(1)  Residual  Regulatory  Authority  of 
THE  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  Which 


the  Coast  Guard  is  Operating.— In  addition 
to  the  specific  authority  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section  and  in  section  9. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  promul- 
gate such  regulations  relating  to  marine  pol- 
lution in  Antarctica  as  the  Secretary  of  said 
Department  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol,  including  but  not  limited  to  regu- 
lations which  address  a  situation  not  covered 
by  the  annexes  to  the  Protocol  or  in  which  a 
more  rigorous  or  supplemental  requirement 
is  necessary. 

(j)  Time  Period  for  Regulations.— The 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be 
promulgated  within  24  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  be  promulgated  within  36 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
SEC.  7.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  Federal  activities.— 

(1)(A)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  Imple- 
ment U.S.  obligations  under  Article  8  of  and 
Annex  I  to  the  Protocol  by  applying  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (42  USC 
4321  et  seq.)  to  proposals  for  federal  agency 
activities  in  Antarctica,  as  specified  in  this 
section. 

(B)  The  obligations  contained  in  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  (42  USC  4332(2)(C))  shall  apply  to  pro- 
posals for  federal  agency  activities  occurring 
in  Antarctica  and  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  In  Antarctica  or  de- 
pendent or  associated  ecosystems,  as  speci- 
fied in  this  section. 

(2)(A)  Unless  an  agency  which  proposes  to 
conduct  a  federal  activity  in  Antarctica  de- 
termines that  the  activity  will  have  less 
than  a  minor  or  transitory  impact,  or  unless 
a  comprehensive  environment  evaluation  Is 
being  prepared  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)(C)  of  this  subsection,  the  agency  shall 
prepare  an  Initial  environmental  evaluation, 
in  accordance  with  Article  2  of  Annex  I  to 
the  Protocol. 

(B)  If  the  agency  determines,  through  the 
preparation  of  the  Initial  environmental 
evaluation,  that  the  proposed  federal  activ- 
ity Is  likely  to  have  a  minor  or  transitory 
Impact,  the  activity  may  proceed  if  appro- 
priate procedures  are  put  in  place  to  assess 
and  verify  the  impact  of  the  activity. 

(C)  If  the  agency  determines,  through  the 
preparation  of  the  initial  environmental 
evaluation  or  otherwise,  that  a  proposed  fed- 
eral activity  is  likely  to  have  more  than  a 
minor  or  transitory  impact,  the  agency  shall 
prepare  a  comprehensive  environmental 
evaluation  in  accordance  with  Article  3  of 
Annex  I  to  the  Protocol,  and  shall  make  such 
comprehensive  environmental  evaluation 
publicly  available  for  comment. 

(3)  Any  agency  decision  under  this  section 
on  whether  a  proposed  federal  activity,  to 
which  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this  subsection  ai>- 
plies.  should  proceed,  and.  if  so.  whether  in 
its  original  or  in  a  modified  form,  shall  be 
based  on  the  comprehensive  environmental 
evaluation  as  well  as  other  considerations 
which  the  agency.  In  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretion, deems  relevant. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

(A)  the  term  "federal  activity"  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  activities  conducted 
under  a  federal  agency  research  program  in 
Antarctica,  whether  or  not  conducted  by  a 
federal  agency;  and 

(B)  activities  that  may  have  a  "signifi- 
cant" impact,  within  the  meaning  of  section 


102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  (42  USC  4332(2)(C)).  are  deemed  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  activities  that  are 
likely  to  have  "more  than  a  minor  or  transi- 
tory impact". 

(b)  Federal  activities  Carried  Out 
Jointly  With  Foreign  Governments.— 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'Antarctic  joint  activity"  means  any  federal 

activity  In  Antarctica  which  Is  proposed  to 
be  conducted,  or  which  Is  conducted,  jointly 
or  in  cooperation  with  one  or  more  foreign 
governments,  as  defined  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  such  agencies  as  the  President 
may  designate. 

(2)  Where  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  co- 
operation with  the  lead  U.S.  agency  planning 
an  Antarctic  joint  activity  and  with  the 
other  government  or  governments  Involved, 
determines  that  a  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  which  has  signed  or  ac- 
ceded to  the  Protocol.  Is  coordinating  the 
implementation  of  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment procedures  for  that  activity,  the 
requiremenu  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  in  respect  of  that  activity. 

(3)  Determinations  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and  agency  actions  and  deci- 
sions In  connection  with  assessments  of  im- 
pacts of  Antarctic  joint  activities,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

(c)  Nongovernmental  AcrnvmEs.— 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  promulgate  regulations  to  provide  for— 

(A)  the  environmental  impact  assessment 
of  nongovernmental  activities.  Including 
tourism,  for  which  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  give  advance  notice  under  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty;  and 

(B)  coordination  of  the  review  of  informa- 
tion regarding  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment received  from  other  Parties  under  the 
Protocol. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Annex  I  to  the  Proto- 
col. 

(d)  Decision  To  Proceed.— 

(1)  No  decision  shall  be  taken  to  proceed 
with  an  activity  for  which  a  comprehensive 
environmental  evaluation  is  prepared  under 
this  section  unless  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  consideration  of  the  draft  com- 
prehensive environmental  evaluation  at  an 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meeting,  pro- 
vided that  no  decision  to  proceed  with  a  pro- 
posed activity  shall  be  delayed  through  the 
operation  of  this  subsection  for  more  than  15 
months  from  the  date  of  circulation  of  the 
draft  comprehensive  environmental  evalua- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  circulate 
the  final  comprehensive  environmental  eval- 
uation, in  accordance  with  Article  3(6)  of 
Annex  I  to  the  Protocol,  at  least  60  days  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  activity  in 
Antarctica. 

(e)  Cases  of  Emergency.— The  require- 
ments set  out  in  this  section,  and  In  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  it.  shall  not  apply 
in  cases  of  emergency  relating  to  the  safety 
of  human  life  or  of  ships,  aircraft,  or  equif)- 
ment  and  facilities  of  high  value,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  which  require  an 
activity  to  be  undertaken  without  fulfilling 
these  requirements. 

(f)  Judicial  Review.  Agency  compliance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reviewable  under  sections  701  et  seq.  of  Title 
5.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  this  section. 

(g)  Reporting.— The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administration  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  regarding  implementa- 
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tlon  of  this  section.  Their  reports  shall  in- 
clude information  provided  under  Article  6  of 
Annex  I  to  the  Protocol,  copies  of  all  com- 
prehensive environmental  evaluations  cir- 
culated and  all  public  comments  received,  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  any  Antai-ctic  joint 
activities  and  the  environmental  impact  doc- 
umentation associated  therewith. 

(h)  Exclusive  Mechanism.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  as  specified  in  this  section  shall  con- 
stitute the  sole  and  exclusive  statutory  obli- 
gations of  the  federal  agencies  with  regard  to 
assessing  the  environmental  impacts  of  pro- 
posed federal  activities  occurring  in  Antarc- 
tica. 

ii)  Decisions  on  Permit  applications.— 
The  provisions  of  this  section  requiring  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessments  (including 
initial  environmental  evaluations  and  com- 
prehensive environmental  evaluations)  shall 
not  apply  to  permitting  decisions  under  sec- 
tion 5. 

SEC.  8.  MONITORING. 

The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  8  of  and  Annex  I  to  the 
Protocol,  to  provide  for  procedures  to  assess 
and  verify  the  impact  over  time  of  any  activ- 
ity that  proceeds  following  the  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  environmental  evaluation 
and.  as  appropriate,  the  impact  over  time  of 
activities  that  proceed  after  a  determination 
that  they  are  likely  to  have  no  more  than  a 
minor  or  transitory  impact. 

SEC.  ».  MARINE  POLLUTION— AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  ACT  TO  PREVENT  POLLUTION 
FROM  SHIPS,  33  USC  1901  ET  SEQ. 

(a)  References.— All  references  in  this  sec- 
tion to  amendment  or  rejjeal  mean  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  a  section,  subsection  or 
provision  of  the  Act  to  Prevent  Pollution 
li^m  Ships  (33  USC  1901  et  seq.) 

(b)  Definitions.- Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1901  of  Title  33  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  "'and"  after 
the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  '•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(10)  "Antarctica'  means  the  area  south  of 
60  degrees  south  latitude:  and 

(11)  'Antarctic  Protocol'  means  the  Proto- 
col on  Environmental  Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  signed  October  4.  1991,  in  Ma- 
drid, and  all  annexes  thereto,  and  includes 
any  future  amendments  thereto  which  have 
entered  into  force." 

(c)  Appucation  of  Annex  rv  of  the  Pro- 
tocol ON  Environmental  Protection  to  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.— Section  1901  of  Title  33 
is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows; 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
requirements  of  Annex  IV  of  the  Antarctic 
Protocol  shall  apply  in  Antarctica  to  all  ves- 
sels over  which  the  United  States  has  juris- 
diction, except  for  vessels  listed  in  33  U.S.C. 
1902(b)." 

(d)  Administration.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1903  of  Title  33  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  first  sentence  ",  Annex  IV  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Protocol"  after  "the  MARPOL  Proto- 
col". 

(e)  Regulations.— Subsection  (b)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 1903  of  Title  33  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  Annex  IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol"  after 
"the  MARPOL  Protocol". 

(f)  Violations.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1907  of  Title  33 
Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence 


".  Annex  IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol"  after 
"the  MARPOL  Protocol". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1907  of  Title  33 
is  amended  by  striking  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences  and  replacing  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"With  respect  to  the  MARPOL  Protocol, 
upon  completion  of  the  investigation,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  the  action  required  by 
the  MARPOL  Protocol  and  whatever  further 
actions  he  or  she  considers  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances.  If  the  initial  evidence 
was  provided  by  a  party  to  the  MARPOL 
Protocol,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  inform  that  party 
of  the  action  taken  or  proposed.  With  respect 
to  Annex  IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol,  upon 
completion  of  the  investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  any  actions  required  by  the 
Antarctic  Protocol  and  whatever  further  ac- 
tions he  or  she  considers  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances." 

(g)  Penalties.— Section  1908  of  Title  33  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "Annex 
IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol."  after  "the 
MARPOL  Protocol.  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "Annex 
IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol."  after  "the 
MARPOL  Protocol,"  in  both  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2): 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "Annex 
IV  to  the  Antarctic  Protocol,"  after  "the 
MARPOL  Protocol,". 

SEC.  10.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Administrator,  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary,  shall  designate  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
United  States  representative  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Environmental  Protection. 

(b)  The  officer  or  employee  designated 
shall  have  the  technical  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

(c)  The  United  States  representative  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  by  rea- 
son of  service  as  such  representative. 

SEC.  11.  OVERSIGHT. 

(a)  Report  and  On-Site  Inspections.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary, 
shall,  at  appropriate  intervals  of  between 
two  and  five  years,  conduct  an  inspection  of 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Program,  in- 
cluding on-site  inspections  of  stations,  field 
camps,  and  operations,  and  review  of  any 
other  relevant  information,  including  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Director,  with  a 
view  to  examining  the  overall  compliance  of 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Program  with 
this  Act  and  the  Protocol. 

(2)  The  inspection  of  the  United  States 
Antarctic  Program  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
team  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Administrator,  and  the  Secretary.  The 
team  shall  comprise  no  more  members  than 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
its  mandate,  and  shall  include  technically 
qualified  experts,  both  governmental  and 
non-governmental . 

(3)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
provide  all  transportation  and  logistical  sup- 
port necessary  to  allow  the  team  to  conduct 
the  on-site  inspections  in  Antarctica,  and 
shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  meeting  requests  for  documents,  other  in- 
formation, and  assistance  necessary  for  the 
inspection  team  to  carry  out  its  work.  The 
costs  of  transportation  to  and  from  Antarc- 
tica shall  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  inspection  team  shall  prepare  a 
draft  report  which  documents  its  findings  on 


the  compliance  of  the  United  States  Ant- 
arctic Program  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  Protocol,  shall  specify  any  ex- 
amples of  failures  of  compliance,  and  shall 
make  recommendations.  The  inspection 
team  shall  provide  the  draft  report  to  the  Di- 
rector for  review  and  comment  for  a  peribd 
not  to  exceed  120  days. 

(b)  Publication.— The  final  report  of  the 
inspection  team,  including  any  comments  by 
the  Director,  shall  promptly  be  made  public. 
The  Director  shall  publish  notice  of  the  re- 
port and  the  response  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 
SEC.  12.  STUDY  OF  ANTARCTIC  TOURISM. 

The  Department  of  State  shall  coordinate 
an  interagency  study  of  tourism  in  Antarc- 
tica (including  recommendations  where  ap- 
propriate) to  determine  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional measures  should  be  taken  with  respect 
to  Antarctic  tourist  activities.  This  study 
shall  be  completed  within  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  13.  RULE  MAKING  AND  PETITION  FOR  REGU- 
LATIONS. 

(a)  Rule  Making.— Promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  this  Act  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  Title  5. 

(b)  Petition  for  Regulations.— Any  per- 
son may  petition  the  implementing  agency 
for  the  promulgation,  amendment,  or  repeal 
of  any  regulation  under  this  Act  within  its 
authority.  Within  180  days  of  receipt  of  such 
a  petition,  the  implementing  agency  shall 
grant  or  deny  the  petition.  If  the  petition  is 
denied,  the  Implementing  agency  shall  pro- 
vide notice  of  such  denial  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  If  the  petition  is  granted,  the  final 
regulations  shall  be  promulgated  within 
twenty-four  months  of  the  granting  of  the 
petition. 

SEC.  14.  JinilCIAL  REVIEW  AND  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

(a)  Judicial  Review.  Any  judicial  review  of 
fmal  regulations  promulgated  under  this  act, 
of  the  denial  of  any  petition  for  the  promul- 
gation, amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  regula- 
tion under  this  Act.  or  of  any  final  agency 
action  on  any  permit  under  section  5  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  sections  701  through  706 
of  Title  5,  except  that — 

(1)  any  petition  for  such  review  may  be 
filed  only  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  such  petition  shall  be  filed  within  thir- 
ty days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  final  agen- 
cy action: 

(3)  action  with  respect  to  which  review 
could  have  been  obtained  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement: 

(4)  only  an  objection  which  was  raised  with 
reasonable  specificity  during  the  period  for 
public  comment  may  be  raised  during  judi- 
cial review;  and 

(5)  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  reconsider- 
ation shall  not  postpone  the  effectiveness  of 
any  regulation. 

(b)  Citizens'  Suits.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  under  this  subsection  on  bis  or 
her  own  behalf— 

(A)  against  any  person  (including  (i)  the 
United  States,  and  (ii)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  have 
violated  any  permit,  regulation,  or  prohibi- 
tion which  has  become  effective  under  this 
Act,  provided  that  no  such  action  may  be 
brought  against  any  individual,  grantee,  or 
grantee  institution  based  on  an  alleged  vio- 
lation committed  while  the  individual, 
grantee,  or  grantee  institution  was  engaged 


in  scientific  research  in  Antarctica  in  con- 
nection with  a  federal  agency  program  of  re- 
search in  Antarctica:  and 

(B)  against  the  implementing  agency 
where  there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  imple- 
menting agency  to  perform  any  action 
which,  under  section  6<j),  section  7(c)(1).  or 
section  13(b)  is  not  discretionary  with  the 
implementing  agency. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce  such  a 
permit,  regulation,  or  prohibition,  or  to 
order  the  implementing  agency  to  perform 
such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be.  and. 
with  respect  to  actions  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  impose  appropriate  civil  penalties  not  to 
exceed  50.000  dollars  per  day  for  each  viola- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  factors  in  sec- 
tion 16(b).  The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  compel  (consistent  with  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph)  agency  action  unreason- 
ably delayed.  In  any  such  action  for  unrea- 
sonable delay,  notice  to  the  implementing 
agency  shall  be  provided  180  days  before  com- 
mencing such  action. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced— 

(A)  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(I)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
the  implementing  agency  and  to  any  alleged 
violator  of  the  permit,  regulation,  or  prohi- 
bition; or 

(II)  if  the  implementing  agency  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  an  en- 
forcement action:  or 

(B)  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section, prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  imple- 
menting agency. 

Notice  under  this  (taragraph  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  implementing  agency 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(3)  Any  person  may  request  the  implement- 
ing agency  to  commence  an  action  against 
any  individual,  grantee,  or  grantee  institu- 
tion who  is  alleged  to  have  violated  any  per- 
mit, regulation,  or  prohibition  which  has  be- 
come effective  under  this  Act,  while  the  indi- 
vidual, grantee,  or  grantee  institution  was 
engaged  in  scientific  research  in  Antarctica 
in  connection  with  a  federal  agency  program 
of  research  in  Antarctica.  A  copy  of  such  re- 
quest shall  be  given  to  the  alleged  violator. 
Within  sixt.v  days  after  such  request  is  made 
to  the  implementing  agency,  the  implement- 
ing agenc.v  shall  either — 

(A)  commence  an  action  against  the  al- 
leged violator:  or 

(B)  provide  to  the  person  making  the  re- 
quest a  written  response  that  (1)  states  the 
implementing  agency's  decision  not  to  take 
enforcement  action  against  the  alleged  vio- 
lator and  (ii)  describes  any  other  action  the 
implementing  agency  has  taken  or  intends 
to  take  in  connection  with  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. 

The  response  of  the  implementing  agency 
under  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

(4)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection,  the 
implementing  agency,  if  not  a  party,  may  in- 
tervene as  a  matter  of  right  at  any  time  in 
the  proceeding.  A  judgment  in  an  action 
under  this  subsection  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party  shall  not.  however, 
have  any  binding  effect  upon  the  United 
States. 

(5)  Whenever  any  action  is  brought  under 
this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  shall  serve  a 


copy  of  the  complaint  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  on  the  imple- 
menting agency.  No  consent  judgment  shall 
be  entered  in  an  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  in  which  the  United  States  is  not 
a  party  prior  to  45  days  following  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  proposed  consent  judgment 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  .the  implement- 
ing agency  during  which  time  the  Govern- 
ment may  submit  its  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed consent  judgment  to  the  court  and 
parties  or  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons may  have  under  any  statute  or  common 
law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  permit,  regu- 
lation, or  prohibition,  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief. 

(c)  Costs  of  Litigation.  In  any  judicial 
proceeding  under  this  section,  the  court  may 
award  costs  of  litigation  (including  reason- 
able attorney  and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any 
prevailing  or  substantially  prevailing  party 
whenever  the  court  determines  that  such 
award  is  appropriate.  The  court  may.  if  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  is  sought,  require  the  filing  of  a 
bond  or  equivalent  security  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(d)  Federal  Compliance  and  Waiver  of 
Sovereign  LMMUNrrv. 

(1)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  federal  government 
(i)  having  jurisdiction  over  any  facility  or 
site  in  Antarctica,  or  (ii)  engaged  in  any  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  the  Protocol,  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  promulgated  or  permit  issued 
hereunder,  shall  be  subject  to,  and  comply 
with,  all  federal  requirements,  both  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  (including  any  re- 
quirement for  permits  or  reporting  or  any 
provisions  for  injunctive  relief  and  such 
sanctions  as  may  be  imposed  by  a  court  to 
enforce  such  relief),  respecting  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  any  regulation  promul- 
gated or  permit  issued  hereunder,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any 
person  is  subject  to  such  requirements,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  reasonable  service 
charges.  The  federal  substantive  and  proce- 
dural requirements  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  all  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  all  civil  and  admin- 
istrative penalties  and  fines,  regardless  of 
whether  such  penalties  or  fines  are  punitive 
or  coercive  in  nature  or  are  imposed  for  iso- 
lated, intermittent,  or  continuing  violations. 
The  United  States  hereby  expressly  waives 
any  immunity  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  such  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  requirement  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  any  injunctive  relief, 
administrative  order  or  civil  or  administra- 
tive penalty  or  fine  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  or  reasonable  service  charge). 
The  reasonable  service  charges  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  fees  or  charges  assessed  in  connection 
with  the  processing  and  issuance  of  permits, 
renewal  of  permits,  amendments  to  permits, 
review  of  plans,  studies,  and  other  docu- 
ments, and  inspection  and  monitoring  of  fa- 
cilities. 

(2)  Neither  the  United  States,  nor  any 
agent,  employee,  or  officer  thereof,  shall  be 
immune  or  exempt  from  any  process  or  sanc- 
tion of  any  federal  court  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  injunctive  relief.  No 
agent,  employee,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  civil 
penalty  under  any  section  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  act  or  omission  within  the 


scope  of  the  official  duties  of  the  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  officer.  An  agent,  employee,  or  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to 
any  criminal  sanction  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  any  fine  or  imprisonment)  under 
any  federal  law.  but  no  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  federal  government 
shall  be  subject  to  any  such  sanction.  The 
President  may  exempt  any  Antarctic  facility 
or  activity  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch  from 
compliance  with  such  a  requirement  If  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  No  such  ex- 
emption shall  be  granted  due  to  lack  of  ap>- 
propriation  unless  the  President  shall  have 
specifically  requested  such  appropriation  as 
a  part  of  the  budgetary  process  and  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  failed  to  make  available 
such  requested  apiwopriation.  Any  exemf>- 
tion  shall  be  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  one 
year,  but  additional  exemptions  may  be 
granted  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one  year 
upon  the  President's  making  a  new  deter- 
mination. The  President  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section  granted  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  his  or  her  reason  for  granting  each  such 
exemption. 

SEC.  15.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPLIANCE  ORDERS.— 

(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion, the  implementing  agency  determines 
that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any 
permit  issued  or  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  Act.  such  agency  may.  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  immediately 
or  within  a  specified  time  period,  or  both. 

(2)  Upon  the  failure  of  any  person  against 
whom  a  compliance  order  is  issued  to  take 
corrective  action  within  the  time  specified 
in  the  order,  and  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  implementing 
agency  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  either  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found,  resides  or  transacts  business  to  en- 
force such  order. 

(b)  ASSESSMENT  OF  PENALTIES.— 

(1)  Any  person  who  is  found  by  the  Imple- 
menting agency,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  to  have  commit- 
ted any  act  prohibited  by  section  4  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  50.000  dollars  for  each  violation. 
E^ch  day  of  a  continuing  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense.  The  amount  of 
such  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  writ- 
ten notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  the  implementing  agency  shall 
take  into  account  the  nature,  circumstances, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts 
committed,  and.  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  any  economic  benefit  derived 
from  the  violation,  and  such  other  matters 
as  justice  may  require,  to  the  extent  such  in- 
formation is  reasonably  available  to  the  im- 
plementing agency. 

(2)  The  implementing  agency  may  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject 
to  imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(c)  HEARINGS.— Hearings  for  administrative 
actions  under  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
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in  accordance  with  section  554  of  Title  5.  For 
the  purposes  of  conducting'  any  such  hearing, 
the  implementing  agency  may  issue  subpoe- 
nas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  documents,  and  may  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  contempt  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
poena served  upon  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section, the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  States  and  after 
notice  to  such  person,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  before  the  Imple- 
menting agency  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  implementing  agency, 
or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  Review  of  administrative  Actions.— 
Any  person  against  whom  an  administrative 
action  has  been  taken  under  this  section 
may  obtain  review  thereof  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
filing  a  complaint  in  such  court  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  si- 
multaneously sending  a  copy  of  such  com- 
plaint, by  certified  mail  to  the  Implementing 
agency,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Attorney.  The  imple- 
menting agency  shall  promptly  file  in  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  the  violation  was  found  or  such  pen- 
alty imposed,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
Title  28.  Such  court  shall  not  set  aside  or  re- 
mand such  order  unless  there  is  not  substan- 
tial evidence  in  the  record,  taken,  as  a 
whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  unless  the  implementing  agency's  assess- 
ment of  the  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of 
discretion.  In  any  such  proceeding,  the 
United  States  may  seek  to  recover  the  civil 
penalty  assessed  under  this  section. 

(e)  Action  Upon  Failure  To  Pay  Assess- 
ment.—If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
court  has  entered  final  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  implementing  agency,  the  implementing 
agency  shall  request  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  a  civil  action  to 
recover  the  amount  assessed  in  any  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriateness 
of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(f)  In  Rem  Jurisdiction.— Any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle or  aircraft  (including  its  gear,  furniture, 
appurtenances,  stores,  and  cargo)  used  in  the 
commission  of  an  act  prohibited  by  section  4 
shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil  penalty 
assessed  for  such  violation  under  this  section 
and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof.  Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a 
maritime  lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be 
recovered  in  an  action  in  rem  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  vessel. 

SEC.  l&  CIVIL  JUDICIAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  CrviL  Judicial  Enforcement.— When- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  any  information,  the 
implementing  agency  determines  that  a  per- 
son has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  this  Act  or  any  permit  issued 
or  regulation  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
such  agency  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  commence  a  civil  action  in  either  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 


is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  for 
appropriate  relief,  Including  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  or  to  assess  and  re- 
cover a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  50,000  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  past  or  ongoing  viola- 
tion, or  both.  Each  day  of  continuing  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Factors  Considered  in  Determining 
Amount.— In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  the  court  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  committed, 
and.  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree 
of  culpability,  and  history  of  prior  offenses, 
any  economic  benefit  derived  from  the  viola- 
tion, and  such  other  matters  as  justice  may 
require. 

(c)  IMMINENT  Hazard.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  upon  receipt 
of  evidence  that  a  person's  past  or  present 
activities  may  present  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  human  health  or 
the  environment  in  Antarctica,  the  Director. 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  either  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business, 
against  any  person  who  has  contributed  to  or 
who  is  contributing  to  such  activities  to  re- 
strain such  person  from  such  activities,  to 
order  such  person  to  take  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary,  or  both.  The  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  may 
also  take  other  action  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  issuing  such  or- 
ders as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  or  the  environment  in  Antarctica, 
and  undertaking  corrective  action  and  recov- 
ering costs  of  such  action. 

SEC.  17.  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES. 

(a)  Offenses.— Any  person  who  knowingly 
commits  any  act  prohibited  by  section  4 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  S50.000  per  day  of  the  viola- 
tion, or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  by  both;  except  that  if  in  the 
commission  of  any  such  offense  the  person 
uses  a  dangerous  weapon,  engages  in  conduct 
that  causes  bodily  injury  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  carrying  out 
the  powers  specified  in  section  19(b)(1),  or 
places  any  such  officer  or  employee  in  fear  of 
imminent  bodily  injury,  the  maximum  fine 
shall  be  as  provided  in  Title  18  and  the  maxi- 
mum imprisonment  shall  be  as  provided  in 
Title  18  and  the  maximum  imprisonment 
shall  be  ten  years.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
If  a  conviction  of  a  person  is  for  a  violation 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  paragraph,  the  maximum 
punishment  shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(b)  Federal  Jurisdiction.— There  is  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  any  offense  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Other  Criminal  Offenses.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  over  other 
criminal  offenses  which  may  occur  in  Ant- 
arctica. 

SEC.  18.  CIVIL  FORFEITURE. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  vessel,  vehicle  or  air- 
craft (including  its  gear,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, stores  and  cargo),  and  any  guns. 
traps,  and  other  equipment  used,  and  any 
animal,  plant,  Antarctic  mineral  resource 
(or  the  fair  market  value  thereof),  or  other 
property  recovered,  taken,  or  [)ossessed.  in 
any  manner,  including  any  proceeds  thereof, 
in  connection  with  or  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  act  prohibited  by  section  4 


shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States.  All  or  part  of  such  vessel,  vehicle  or 
aircraft  may.  and  all  of  any  such  animal, 
plant,  or  Antarctic  mineral  resource  (or  fair 
market  value  thereof),  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  of  Distrktt  Courts.— Any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  upon  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  order  any  forfeiture  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  any  action 
provided  for  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Judgment. — If  a  judgment  is  entered  for 
the  United  States  in  a  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  seize  any  property  or  other  in- 
terest declared  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  previously  been  seized 
under  this  Act  or  for  which  security  has  not 
previously  been  obtained  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  relating  to — 

(1)  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  property  for  violation  of  the  customs 
law; 

(2)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof;  and 

(3)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  any  such 
forfeiture: 

shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  unless  such 
customs  law  provisions  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes,  policy,  and  provisions  of  this 
Act,  except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and  du- 
ties conferred  or  imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Customs  Services  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  be  exercised  or  performed  by  the 
implementing  agency. 

(d)  Procedure.— (1)  Any  officer  authorized 
to  serve  any  process  in  rem  which  is  issued 
by  a  court  under  this  Act  shall— 

(A)  stay  the  execution  of  such  process;  or 

(B)  discharge  any  property  seized  pursuant 
to  such  process; 

upon  the  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  bond  or 
other  security  from  any  person  claiming 
such  property.  Such  bond  or  other  security 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  such  person  (1)  de- 
livering such  property  to  the  appropriate 
court  upon  order  thereof,  without  any  im- 
pairment of  its  value,  or  (ii)  paying  the  mon- 
etary value  of  such  property  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  such  court.  Judgment  shall  be  recov- 
erable on  such  bond  or  other  security  against 
both  the  principal  and  any  sureties  in  the 
event  that  any  condition  thereof  is  breached, 
as  determined  by  such  court.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  construed  to  require  the 
implementing  agency,  except  in  such  agen- 
cy's discretion  or  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a 
court,  to  release  on  bond  any  seized  property 
or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  any  property  seized  under  this 
Act  may  be  sold,  subject  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  implementing  agency,  for 
not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof. 
The  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  such  court  pending  the  disposition 
of  the  matter  Involved. 

(e)  Disposal.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  upon  the  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States  of  any  property  or  item  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
upon  the  abandonment  or  waiver  of  any 
claim  to  any  such  property  or  item,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  the  implementing  agency 
in  such  manner  (including,  but  not  limited 
to  loan,  sale,  gift  or  destruction),  consistent 


with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulation;  except  that  no  native 
mammal,  native  bird,  or  native  plant  may  be 
disposed  of  by  sale  to  the  public. 

SEC.    la    POWERS    OF    AUTHORIZED    ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS  AN-D  EMPLOYEEa 

(a)  General  Responsibility.— The  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  of  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated or  permit  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  authorized  officers 
or  employees  designated  by  the  Director,  the 
Secretary,  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
or  the  Secretary  of  State.  Elach  such  agency 
may  by  agreement,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise,  utilize  the  personnel,  services, 
equipment  (including  aircraft  and  vessels) 
and  facilities  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

(b)  Specific  Powers.— Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  who  is  author- 
ized (by  an  enforcing  agency,  or  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  an  enforcing  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  of  any  regulation  promul- 
gated or  permit  issued  under  this  Act  may— 

(1)  secure,  execute,  and  serve  any  order, 
warrant,  subpoena,  or  other  process,  which  is 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process— 

(A)  search  any  person,  place,  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, or  aircraft  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  where  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
Act  will  be  found; 

(B)  board,  and  search  or  inspect,  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle  or  aircraft  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(C)  seize  any  evidence  relating  to  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act; 

(D)  seize  any  animal,  plant.  Antarctic  min- 
eral resource,  prohibited  product  or  prohib- 
ited waste,  wherever  such  item  may  be 
found,  which  is  or  has  been  recovered,  taken 
or  possessed  in  violation  of  this  Act; 

(E)  seize  any  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (including 
its  gear,  furniture,  appurtenances,  stores  and 
cargo),  or  any  guns,  traps  or  other  equip- 
ment used  in.  or  that  reasonably  appears  to 
have  been  used  in.  a  violation  of  this  Act; 

(F)  detain  for  inspection  and  inspect  any 
package,  crate,  or  other  container,  including 
its  contents,  and  all  accompanying  docu- 
ments, upon  importation  into  or  exportation 
from,  the  United  States;  and 

(G)  arrest  any  person,  if  he  or  she  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  person  has 
committed  an  act  prohibited  by  section  4; 

(2)  offer  and  pay  a  reward  to  any  person 
who  furnishes  information  which  leads  to  an 
arrest,  conviction,  civil  penalty  assessment, 
permit  sanction,  compliance  order,  injunc- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  property  for  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  inquiries,  and  administer  to,  or 
take  from,  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation 
or  affidavit,  concerning  any  matter  which  is 
related  to  the  enforcement  of  such  provi- 
sions; and 

(4)  exercise  any  other  authority  which  such 
officer  or  employee  is  permitted  by  law  to 
exercise. 

SEC.  20.  MISCELLANEOUS  ENFORCEMENT  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Regulations.— Each  agency  that  has 
responsibility  for  implementing  and  enforc- 


ing this  Act  may  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  any  regulations 
promulgated  or  permits  issued  under  this 
Act.  and  charge  reasonable  fees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  inspections  and  in  transferring, 
boarding,  handling,  or  storing  animals, 
plants.  Antarctic  mineral  resources  and  any 
other  property  seized  or  forfeited  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Burden  of  Proof.— In  connection  with 
any  action  alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act. 
or  implementing  regulations,  any  person 
claiming  the  benefit  of  any  exemption  or 
permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  exemption  applies  or  that  the  permit  is 
applicable,  has  been  granted,  was  valid  and 
was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. 

(c)  St.'^tute  OF  Limitations.— The  statute 
of  limitations  for  initiating  an  administra- 
tive or  judicial  enforcement  proceeding  shall 
begin  to  run  at  the  time  a  violation  is  dis- 
covered by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  in 
section  19  and  shall  run  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

(d)  Action  Against  Permit.— If  any  person 
fails  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  or  criminal  fine, 
the  implementing  ag«ncy  may  suspend  or 
deny  any  permit  issued  to  or  applied  for  by 
such  person.  The  implementing  agency  shall 
reinstate  such  permit  or  permit  application 
upon  payment  of  the  penalty  or  fine  and  in- 
terest thereon  at  the  prevailing  rate. 

(e)  Payment  of  Storage  and  Other 
Costs. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  implementing  agency  may 
retain  sums  it  receives  as  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  of  property  for  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  shall  pay 
from  such  sums— 

(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  it 
incurs  in  connection  with  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  under  this  Act.  includ- 
ing in  providing  temporary  storage,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  such  property  pending 
disposition  of  any  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing alleging  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  to  a  qualifying  person  any  reward  of- 
fered under  section  19; 

(3)  any  expenses  directly  related  to  inves- 
tigations and  civil  and  criminal  enforcement 
proceedings,  including  any  necessary  ex- 
penses for  equipment,  training,  travel,  wit- 
nesses, and  contracting  services  directly  re- 
lated to  such  investigations  or  proceedings; 

(4)  any  valid  liens  or  mortgages  against 
any  property  that  has  been  forfeited; 

(5)  claims  of  parties  in  interest  to  property 
disposed  of  under  section  612(b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1612(b))  or  under  other 
provision  of  the  customs  laws,  as  made  appli- 
cable by  this  Act  to  seizures  under  this  Act. 
in  amounts  determined  by  the  implementing 
agency  to  be  applicable  to  such  claims  at  the 
time  of  seizure;  and 

(6)  reimbursement  to  any  agency  for  serv- 
ices performed,  or  personnel,  equipment,  or 
facilities  utilized,  under  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  19,  or  any  similar 
agreement  authorized  by  law. 

(f)  Proceedings  Under  Other  Laws.— 
Legal  proceedings  brought  under  any  section 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  preclude  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  such  act  under  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

(g)  Information  Gathering  Authority.— 
For  the  purposes  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  issued  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  Act^ 

(1)  the  implementing  agency  may  require 
any  person  who  has  undertaken  activities  in 
Antarctica  to— 


(A)  furnish  information  relating  to  his  or 
her  activities  in  Antarctica;  or 

(B)  sample  any  wastes,  emissions,  dis- 
charges, or  releases;  and 

(2)  the  implementing  agency  or  its  author- 
ized representative  may  at  reasonable  times 
have  access  to  and  copy  any  records  relating 
to  activities  in  Antarctica,  and  sample  any 
wastes,  emissions,  discharges,  or  releases 
that  such  person  is  required  to  sample  under 
paragraph  (1 1  of  this  subsection. 

SEC.  21.  Jin)ICIAL  ACTIONS. 

A  district  court  of  the  United  States  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  any  case  or  controversy 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may. 
at  any  time — 

(a)  enter  restraining  orders  or  prohibitions; 

(b)  issue  warrants,  process  in  rem.  or  other 
process; 

(c)  prescribe  and  accept  satisfactory  bonds 
or  other  security;  and 

(d)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice. 

SEC.  22.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  COOPERA-nON. 

(a)  Eiach  federal  department  or  agency 
whose  activities  affect  Antarctica  shall  uti- 
lize, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  its 
authorities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  Direc- 
tor in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  6(e). 
and  with  respect  to  determining  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  permits  is- 
sued under  section  5(g)(2). 

SEC.  23.  RELA-nONSHIP  TO  EXISTING  INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEME.STS.  STATUTES, 
REGULATIONS.  AND  PERMITS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  contravening  or  superseding 
the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement,  if  such  treaty  or  agree- 
ment is  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  the  provisions  of  any  statute  except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Statute.— For  purposes  of  any  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  prevail  over  any  inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Re- 
sources Act  (30  use  1401-1471). 

(c)  Repeal  of  Statutes.— The  Antarctic 
Conservation  Act  of  1978  (16  USC  2401  et  seq.) 
and  the  Antarctic  Protection  Act  of  1990  (16 
USC  2461  et  seq. )  are  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Savings  Provisions.- 

(1)  All  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Antarctic  Conservation  Act  of  1978  (16  USC 
2401  et  seq.)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
Director,  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  promul- 
gates superseding  regulations  under  sections 
6.  7.  or  8. 

(2)  All  permits  issued  under  the  Antarctic 
Conservation  Act  of  1978  (16  USC  2401  et  seq.) 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  they  expire  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  those  permits. 

SEC.  24.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  November  15. 1993. 
Hon.  AL  Gore. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress a  draft  bill,  entitled  the  Antarctic  En- 
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vironmental  Protection  Act  of  1993,  imple- 
menting the  Protocol  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and  four  an- 
nexes thereto,  done  at  Madrid  on  October  4, 
1991,  and  an  additional  annex  done  at  Bonn 
on  October  17,  1991.  The  Protocol,  with  all 
five  annexes,  received  the  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Senate  on  October  7, 
1992. 

The  draft  bill  repeals  the  Antarctic  Con- 
servation Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  §2401  et  seq.) 
and  replaces  it  with  legislation  which  enacts 
measures  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol  and  annexes.  It  also  repeals  the 
Antarctic  Protection  Act  of  1990  (16  U.S.C. 
§2461  et  seq.)  and  creates  a  new  prohibition 
on  mineral  resource  activities  in  Antarctica 
consistent  with  the  Protocol. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  requires  that  all  revenue  and  direct 
spending  legislation  meet  a  pay-as-you-go 
requirement.  That  is,  no  such  bill  should  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  deficit;  and  if  it 
does,  it  will  trigger  a  sequester  if  not  fully 
offset.  Collections  and  fines  in  this  bill 
would  recover  any  pay-as-you-go  costs,  re- 
sulting in  a  net  zero  pay-as-you-go  effect. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  our  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  and  that  its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  R.  Sherman, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  Affairs. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
The  attached  draft  bill,  called  the  Ant- 
arctic Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1993, 
contains  proposed  legislation  to  implement 
the  Protocol  on  Environmental  Protection 
to  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

THE  PROTOCOL 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties 
adopted  and  opened  for  signature  the  FYoto- 
col  on  Environmental  FYotection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  Including  four  annexes,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1991,  in  Madrid. 

All  26  Consultative  Parties,  including  the 
United  States,  have  signed  the  Protocol.  The 
Consultative  Parties  adopted  an  additional 
annex  to  the  Protocol  at  Bonn  on  October  17, 
1991.  The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Protocol,  including  the 
annexes,  on  October  7,  1992. 

The  Protocol  builds  upon  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  to  extend  and  improve  the  Treaty's 
effectiveness  as  a  mechanism  for  ensuring 
the  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environment. 
The  Protocol  is  intended  to  replace  existing 
recommendations  under  the  Treaty  address- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environ- 
ment, including  the  Agreed  Measures  for  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Fauna  and  Flora. 
It  does  not  affect  other  agreements  on  the 
Antarctic  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  such  as  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Re- 
sources and  the  Convention  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Antarctic  Seals. 

The  Protocol  designates  Antarctic  as  a 
natural  reserve,  devoted  to  peace  and 
science.  It  prohibits  mineral  resource  activi- 
ties, other  than  scientific  research,  in  Ant- 
arctica. Its  annexes,  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Protocol,  set  out  specific  rules  on 
environmental  impact  assessment,  conserva- 
tion of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora,  waste  dis- 
posal and  management,  the  prevention  of 
marine  pollution,  and  area  protection  and 


management.  The  Protocol  establishes  a 
Committee  for  Environmental  Protection  to 
provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meetings  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Protocol,  and  in- 
cludes provisions  on  settlement  of  disputes. 

THE  DRAFT  LEGISLATION 

The  draft  legislation  is  called  the  Ant- 
arctic Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1993. 
The  legislation  would  repeal  the  Antarctic 
Conservation  Act  of  1978  ("ACA").  Pub.  L. 
No.  95-541  (16  U.S.C.  §§2401  et  seq.)  and  the 
Antarctic  Protection  Act  of  1990  ("APA"), 
Pub.  L.  No.  101-594  (16  U.S.C.  §§2461  et  seq,), 
and  replace  those  Acts  with  new  provisions 
consistent  with  the  Protocol. 

The  draft  legislation  would  establish  a 
more  comprehensive  statutory  scheme  for 
the  protection  of  the  Antarctic  environment 
than  the  ACA  and  APA  currently  provide. 
Based  upon  the  Protocol,  the  legislation 
would  prohibit  certain  actions,  such  as  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  activity,  introduc- 
tion of  specified  products,  and  open  burning 
of  waste  after  March  1,  1994.  The  legislation 
would  allow  other  actions,  such  as  disposal 
of  waste,  entry  into  specially  protected 
areas,  and  taking  of  or  harmful  interference 
with  Antarctic  flora  and  fauna,  only  with  a 
permit. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
("NSF  Director"),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  C'EPA  Adminis- 
trator"), the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  operates  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol.  In 
particular,  the  legislation  would,  inter  alia, 
provide  for: 

The  NSF  Director  to  promulgp.te  regula- 
tions on  protection  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of 
specially  protected  areas; 

The  NSF  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  EPA  Administrator,  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations on  waste  disposal  and  management; 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promulgate 
regulations  on  Antarctic  mineral  resource 
activity; 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations on  the  filing  of  advance  notice  of  ex- 
peditions to  and  within  Antarctica;  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  promulgate 
regulations  on  marine  pollution. 

The  legislation  would  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Protocol  on  environmental  im- 
pact assessment,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  The  legislation  would  amend  the  Act  to 
Prevent  Pollution  from  Ships.  33  U.S.C.  §1901 
et  seq..  to  implement  the  Protocol's  provi- 
sions on  marine  pollution  contained  in 
Annex  IV. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for  oversight 
of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Program 
through  on-site  inspections  and  reports  by 
governmental  and  non-governmental  ex- 
perts, with  a  view  to  examining  the  overall 
compliance  of  the  Program  with  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  Protocol.  The  legislation  would 
provide  that  the  Department  of  State  would 
coordinate  an  interagency  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  additional  measures  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  tourism  in  Antarctica. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for  effective 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement,  including 
through  administrative  compliance  orders, 
assessment  of  penalties,  civil  judicial  en- 
forcement, and  criminal  proceedings. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

The  short  title  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  the  "Antarctica  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1993." 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS,  PURPOSE,  AND  POLICY 

The  legislation  would  find,  in  conformity 
with  Article  2  of  the  Protocol,  that  Antarc- 
tica is  a  natural  reserve,  devoted  to  peace 
and  science. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  legis- 
lative authority  to  implement  the  Protocol. 

The  legislation  would  incorporate  the  envi- 
ronmental principles  of  Article  3  of  the  Pro- 
tocol as  a  statement  of  U.S.  national  policy. 

SECTION  3.  DEFINITIONS 

The  bill  draws  on  the  Definitions  section  of 
the  ACA,  but  changes  some  definitions  and 
adds  others  to  conform  with  the  Protocol. 

The  definition  of  "person"  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Re- 
sources Convention  Act  of  1984  cAMLR"). 
The  legislation  would  apply  to  any  natural 
or  corporate  person  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  federal, 
state  or  local  government  entities.  The  legis- 
lation would  not  change  or  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities 
Act  of  1976,  Pub.  L.  94-583,  90  Stat.  2891. 
SECTION  i.  PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  lists  prohibited  ac- 
tions; section  4(b)  lists  actions  that  would  be 
prohibited  unless  carried  out  with  a  permit. 

Section  4(a)(1)  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  engage  in,  provide  assistance 
to,  or  knowingly  finance  any  Antarctic  min- 
eral resource  activity.  This  provision  re- 
flects article  7  of  the  Protocol,  which  states: 
"Any  activity  relating  to  mineral  resources, 
other  than  scientific  research,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited." This  legislation  would  repeal  the 
APA,  which  was  intended  as  an  interim 
measure  pending  entry  into  force  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  providing  an  indefinite 
ban  on  Antarctic  mineral  resource  activities. 
Article  7,  which  has  no  termination  date  and 
is  not  reviewable  for  fifty  years  following 
entry  into  force  of  the  Protocol,  constitutes 
such  an  indefinite  ban. 

The  legislation  would  prohibit  several  ac- 
tivities concerning  waste  in  Antarctica.  It 
would  be  unlawful  to:  introduce  certain  spec- 
ified products;  to  dispose  of  certain  types  of 
waste,  except  through  removal;  to  engage  in 
open  burning  of  waste  after  March  1,  1994; 
and  to  dispose  of  any  waste  onto  ice-free 
land  areas  or  into  fresh  water  systems.  In  ad- 
dition, section  4  (b)  of  the  legislation  would 
prohibit  disposal  of  any  waste  in  Antarctica 
without  a  permit,  except  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  the  Act  to  Prevent  Pollution 
from  Ships.  All  of  these  prohibitions  are 
based  on  provisions  of  Annex  III  of  the  Pro- 
tocol . 

Section  4(b)  of  the  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  introducing  into  Ant- 
arctica any  member  of  a  non-native  sf>ecies 
and  from  engaging  in  any  taking  or  harmful 
interference  in  Antarctica  without  a  permit, 
in  conformity  with  Annex  U  of  the  Protocol. 

Section  4(b)  would  also  prohibit  entering 
specially  protected  areas  without  a  permit, 
in  conformity  with  Annex  V  of  the  Protocol. 

SECTION  5.  PERMITS 

The  legislation  would  set  out  terms  and 
conditions  on  the  Issuance  of  permits  by  the 
NSF  Director  for  activities  otherwise  prohib- 
ited under  section  4(b).  The  legislation  would 
require  the  Director  to  consult  with  the  EPA 
Administrator  before  issuing  a  permit  to  dis- 
pose of  waste,  and  to  receive  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  before  issuing 


a  ijermit  for  a  taking  or  harmful  interference 
in  connection  with  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  scientific  support  facilities. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Director  may 
modify,  suspend  or  revoke  any  permit  where 
there  is  a  change  in  conditions  that  makes 
the  permit  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  or  the  Protocol. 

SECTION  6.  REGULATIONS 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  NSF 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
EPA  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  operates  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Protocol.  In  particular,  the  legislation 
would  provide  for: 

The  NSF  Director  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions on  protection  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of 
specially  protected  areas,  in  accordance  with 
specific  requirements  drawn  from  Annex  n  of 
the  Protocol; 

The  NSF  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  EPA  Administrator,  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations on  waste  disposal  and  management, 
in  accordance  with  specific  requirements 
drawn  from  Annex  111  of  the  Protocol; 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  promulgate 
regulations  on  Antarctic  mineral  resource 
activity; 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations on  the  filing  of  advance  notice  of  ex- 
peditions to  and  within  Antarctica;  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  promulgate 
regulations  on  marine  pollution. 

The  legislation  would  also  provide  author- 
ity to  promulgate  additional  regulations  to 
implement  the  Protocol,  including  regula- 
tions to  address  a  situation  not  covered  by 
the  annexes  to  the  Protocol  or  in  which  a 
more  rigorous  or  supplemental  requirement 
is  necessary. 

SECTION  7.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 

The  legislation  would  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Protocol  on  environmental  im- 
pact assessment  of  federal  agency  activities 
in  Antarctica  by  applying  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  the  activi- 
ties, as  specified  in  the  legislation. 

The  Protocol  requires  environmental  im- 
pact assessment  of  non-governmental  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  governmental  activities,  in 
Antarctica.  The  legislation  would  authorize 
the  EPA  Administrator  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  provide  for  the  environmental  im- 
pact assessment  of  non-governmental  activi- 
ties, including  tourism,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Annex  I  of  the  F*rotocol. 

SECTION  8.  MONITORING 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  NSF 
Director,  in  consultation  with  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, to  promulgate  regulations  to 
provide  for  procedures  to  assess  and  verify 
the  environmental  impact  of  activities  that 
proceed  following  a  determination  that  they 
will  have  more  than  a  minor  or  transitory 
impact  on  the  Antarctic  environment  or  de- 
pendent and  associated  ecosystems. 

SE<mON  9.  MARINE  POLLUTION 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  Act  to 
Prevent  Pollution  from  Ships,  to  implement 
the  Protocol's  provisions  on  marine  pollu- 
tion contained  in  Annex  IV. 

SECTION  10.  REPRESENTATION 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  the  concurrence  of  ap- 
propriate agency  officials,  would  appoint  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Committee  for  En- 
vironmental Protection  created  under  the 
Protocol. 


SECTION  11.  OVERSIGHT 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  EPA 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, will  inspect  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Pro- 
gram at  appropriate  intervals  of  between  two 
and  five  years.  The  inspection  team  will  con- 
duct on-site  inspections  of  stations,  field 
camps,  and  operations,  and  review  any  other 
relevant  information,  with  a  view  to  examin- 
ing the  overall  compliance  of  the  U.S.  Ant- 
arctic Program  with  the  legislation  and  the 
Protocol. 

The  inspection  team  will  prepare  a  report 
which  documents  its  findings,  specifies  any 
examples  of  failures  of  compliance,  and 
makes  recommendations.  The  report,  along 
with  any  comments  by  the  NSF  Director  on 
it,  will  be  made  public. 

SECTION  12.  STUDY  OF  ANTARCTIC  TOURISM 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  coordinate  an  inter- 
agency study  to  determine  whether  addi- 
tional measures  should  be  taken  with  respect 
to  tourism  in  Antarctica.  The  legislation 
would  provide  that  the  study  would  be  com- 
pleted within  24  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

SECTION  13.  RULE  MAKING  AND  PETITION 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  any  per- 
son may  petition  for  the  promulgation, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  regulation. 
Within  180  days  of  receipt  of  the  petition,  the 
agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  leg- 
islation shall  grant  or  deny  the  petition. 

SECTION  11.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  CITIZENS' 
SUITS 

The  legislation  would  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  final  regulations,  the  denial  of  pe- 
titions under  section  13,  and  final  agency  ac- 
tion on  any  permit.  It  would  also  provide  for 
citizens'  suits,  to  help  to  ensure  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  15.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  when  an 
agency  implementing  the  legislation  deter- 
mines that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  the  Act,  or  any  regulation  or 
permit  under  it.  the  agency  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance.  Any  person  who 
commits  an  act  prohibited  by  the  legislation 
would  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  up  to  50.000 
dollars  for  each  day  of  the  violation. 

SECTION  16.  CIVIL  JUDICIAL  ENFORCEMENT 

An  agency  which  determines  that  a  person 
has  violated  any  requirement  of  the  Act,  or 
any  regulation  or  permit  under  it.  could  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence  a 
civil  action  to  assess  and  recover  a  civil  pen- 
alty against  the  person,  up  to  50.000  dollars 
for  each  day  of  the  violation. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  Director  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  against  any  person 
whose  past  or  present  activities  may  present 
an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  in  Ant- 
arctica, to  restrain  the  person  from  the  ac- 
tivities, or  to  order  the  person  to  take  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary. 

SECTION  n.  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  a  per- 
son is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  if  he  or  she 
knowingly  commits  any  act  prohibited  by 
section  4  of  the  legislation.  The  offense 
would  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  a  fine,  or  both. 

SECTION  18.  CIVIL  FORFEfTURE 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle  or  aircraft  used  in  connection 
with  any  act  prohibited  by  section  4  would 
be  subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  United  States. 


SECTION  19.  POWERS  OF  AUTHORIZED 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  its  pro- 
visions would  be  enforced  by  authorized  offi- 
cers of  designated  agencies,  including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and  would 
provide  the  officers  specific  enforcement  au- 
thority (such  as  conducting  searches  and  sei- 
zures and  making  arrest). 

SECTION  20.  MISCELLANEOUS  ENFORCEME^^T 
PROVISIONS 

This  provision  would  make  clear  that 
agencies  with  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing and  enforcing  the  legislation  may  pro- 
mulgate appropriate  regulations  to  that  end. 
The  legislation  would  provide  that  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  initiating  an  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  enforcement  proceeding 
will  be  five  years. 

SECTION  21.  JUDICIAL  ACTIONS 

This  section  would  provide  that  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under 
the  legislation  may  enter  restraining  orders. 
issue  warrants,  prescribe  and  accept  bonds  or 
other  security,  or  take  other  actions  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

SECTION  22.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  COOPERATION 

This  section,  which  is  identical  to  lan- 
guage in  the  ACA.  would  provide  that  every 
federal  department  or  agency  whose  activi- 
ties affect  Antarctica  will  use  its  authorities 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  will  cooperate  with  the  NSF  Direc- 
tor in  carrying  out  those  purposes. 

SECTION  23.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  EXISTING 
INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  STATUTES 

The  bill  provides  that  the  legislation  shall 
not  be  construed  to  contravene  or  supersede 
the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act.  It  also  provides  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  contravene  or  supersede  any 
statut*.  with  the  exception  of  those  specifi- 
cally listed  in  this  section. 

Section  23(b)  is  intended  to  assure  that  the 
Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act.  30 
U.S.C.  §§1401-1471.  is  not  construed  to  au- 
thorize prospecting  or  the  issuance  of  au- 
thorizations to  engage  in  deep  seabed  mining 
in  Antarctica. 

Section  23(c)  would  repeal  the  APA  (which 
will  expire  upon  entry  into  force  of  the  Pro- 
tocol for  the  United  States)  and  the  ACA. 
both  of  which  would  be  superseded  by  this 
legislation. 

SECrriON  24.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlA-nONS 

The  legislation  would  authorize  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  the  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lautenberg)  (by  request): 
S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1994,  for  consideration  only  of 
matters  within  that  committee's  juris- 
diction, provided  that  if  and  when  re- 
ported from  committee,  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
consideration  only  of  matters  within 
that  committee's  jurisdiction  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  30  session  days. 
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SUPEKFUND  REFORM  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
along  with  Senator  Lautenberg,  to  in- 
troduce upon  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, legislation  to  reform  and  re- 
authorize our  Nation's  Superfund  law. 
President  Clinton,  Administrator 
Browner,  Secretary  Bentsen,  and  many 
others  in  the  administration  deserve 
credit  for  their  leadership  in  proposing 
much  needed  reforms  to  Superfund. 

This  bill  represents  a  year  long  effort 
to  study  Superfund,  pinpoint  the  prob- 
lems, and  evaluate  alternatives  for  re- 
forming the  program.  Administrator 
Browner  began  the  process  early  last 
year  when  she  commissioned  an  advi- 
sory group  of  public  and  private  rep- 
resentatives called  the  NACEPT  group. 
This  group  took  an  honest  look  at 
Superfund  and  made  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  the  program. 

Also  last  year  the  Keystone  group,  an 
independent  and  diverse  group  of  lead- 
ers from  government,  industry,  envi- 
ronmental, and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions began  examining  Superfund.  In 
late  December,  they  completed  their 
work,  reaching  consensus  on  a  proposal 
that  would  substantially  reform 
Superfund. 

This  bill  builds  on  the  work  and  rec- 
ommendations of  NACEPT  and  the 
Keystone  groups.  It  recognizes  the 
problems  with  the  existing  law  and 
proposes  fundamental  solutions.  It  pro- 
poses changes  to  lower  litigation  costs, 
achieve  more  rational  and  quicker 
cleanups,  ensure  that  polluters  pay 
their  fair  share,  and  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  States  and  enhance  commu- 
nity involvement.  It  represents  an  ex- 
cellent start  for  congressional  action. 

FAIR  SHARE  LIABILITi' 

One  of  the  most  troubling  parts  of 
Superfund  is  its  unfair  and  highly  liti- 
gious liability  system.  In  1980.  when  we 
passed  Superfund  we  had  hoped  to 
quickly  and  cost-effectively  clean  up 
our  Nation's  most  toxic  dumps.  To  ac- 
complish this  task,  we  gave  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  broad 
legal  authority  to  order  any  polluter  at 
a  site  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of 
cleaning  up  that  site. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  EPA  typically 
orders  the  larger  polluters  to  clean  up 
a  site.  They  in  turn  sue  smaller  pollut- 
ers, and  their  insurance  companies,  to 
recover  some  of  the  costs.  In  the  end. 
the  courts  determine  everyone's  share. 

This  liability  system  has  become  a 
c£ish  cow  for  lawyers  and  has  forced 
EPA  and  industry  to  spend  more  time 
and  money  finding  culprits  than  clean- 
ing up  contaminated  sites. 

The  President's  bill  recognizes  these 
problems  and  proposes  a  new  system  to 
more  fairly  allocate  costs  among  pol- 
luters. Under  the  proposal  polluters 
could  use  an  independent  arbitrator  to 
determine  their  fair  share.  If  they 
don't  they  would  be  subject  to  the  full 
force  of  the  current  liability  system. 

The  bill  also  proposes  an  exemption 
from  Superfund  entirely  for  the  small- 


est polluters,  the  so  called  de  micromis 
parties.  It  proposes  an  expedited  settle- 
ment process  for  small  businesses,  de 
minimis  polluters,  and  municipalities 
to  get  them  out  of  the  Superfund  sys- 
tem more  quickly  and  more  fairly  by 
considering  their  ability  to  pay.  And  it 
caps  liability  facing  municipal  waste 
generators  and  transporters. 

Finally  the  bill  proposes  a  new  insur- 
ance settlement  fund,  financed  by  in- 
surers to  substantially  reduce  the  po- 
tential liability  and  litigation  now  fac- 
ing insurers  and  PRPs. 

COMMONSENSE  CLEANUPS 

Although  these  liability  reforms 
should  make  Superfund  more  fair  and 
less  litigious,  at  the  heart  of 
Superfund's  problems  are  slow,  costly, 
unpredictable,  ineffective,  and  often 
unnecessary  cleanups  and  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  polluters  to  cleanup  sites 
on  their  own,  or  try  new  technologies. 

It  takes  9  years  to  even  begin  clean- 
ing up  a  site  and  decades  to  finish  the 
job  at  a  cost  of  almost  $30  million  per 
site.  'We  are  throwing  this  money  down 
the  drain  if  we  try  to  return  sites  to 
pristine  conditions,  when  that's  not 
technically  feasible.  Or  if  we  cleanup 
sites  where  risks  are  negligible.  The 
problem  is  that  Cadillac  remedies  rob 
resources  from  sites  where  health 
threats  are  real  and  they  delay  all 
cleanups. 

The  President's  bill  seeks  to  change 
this.  It  proposes  to  expedite  cleanups 
by  focusing  on  the  worst  problems  first 
rather  than  concentrating  on  every 
problem,  large  and  small,  all  at  once. 

It  does  this  by  proposing  national 
standards  that  should  provide  busi- 
nesses with  certainty  and  predict- 
ability. It  gives  polluters  an  incentive 
to  cleanup  pollution  voluntarily  and 
use  innovative  technology.  It  sets 
cleanup  standards  that  are  consistent 
with  the  type  of  land  use  at  the  site.  It 
eliminates  the  controversial  reason- 
able and  appropriate  requirements  that 
have  delayed  cleanups.  But  it  preserves 
legally  applicable  State  cleanup  stand- 
ards and  provides  a  safety  net  to  en- 
sure that  highly  contaminated  areas, 
known  as  hot  spots,  are  treated  if  pos- 
sible. 

ENHANCED  STATE  AND  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Finally  the  bill  proposes  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  the  role  of  the  public  al- 
lowing citizens  to  participate  in  all 
parts  of  the  Superfund  process  where 
key  decisions  are  made.  And  it  pro- 
poses to  let  States  pick  up  and  run  the 
Superfund  Program  like  they  can 
under  most  other  environmental  laws. 

AN  EXCELLENT  START 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  proposal 
represents  an  excellent  start  for  con- 
gressional action.  Last  year.  Senator 
Lautenberg  began  the  process  for  Sen- 
ate action  by  holding  9  days  of 
Superfund  hearings.  We  heard  from 
dozens  of  experts.  They  told  us  about 
the  problems  with  the  current  program 


and  offered  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  proposed  re- 
forms in  the  President's  bill  seems  to 
address  many  of  the  concerns  raised 
during  Senator  Lautenberg's  hearings. 

Next  week,  on  February  10.  Senator 
Lautenberg  will  continue  the  reau- 
thorization process  by  holding  the  first 
Senate  hearing  on  the  administration's 
bill.  And  as  we  begin  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  will  pay  especially  close  at- 
tention to  four  areas: 

The  nonbinding  allocations  system— 
that  system  must  not  simply  transfer 
today's  liability  disputes  from  the 
courts  to  independent  arbitrators.  It 
must  provide  enough  of  an  incentive  so 
that  PRP's  will  want  to  participate. 
And  it  must  ensure  that  money  will  be 
available  to  pay  for  orphan  shares  if  an 
independent  arbitrator  decides  to  allo- 
cate some  costs  to  the  Fund. 

The  voluntary  insurance  settlement 
fund— it  must  be  both  affordable 
enough  to  insurers  who  will  pay  into 
the  fund,  and  large  enough  to  entice 
PRP's  to  participate  in  a  voluntary 
settlement. 

The  State  delegation  process— it 
must  minimize  Federal  Government  in- 
terference with  States  once  they  are 
authorized  to  run  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. 

The  cleanup  goals  and  remedy  sec- 
tion process — it  must  ensure  that  rem- 
edies will  be  done  quickly,  responsibil- 
ity, and  are  fully  protective  of  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

Let  me  stress  one  final,  point.  We 
have  a  full  plate  of  issues  before  us  this 
year — the  crime  bill,  health  care,  and 
welfare  reform,  as  well  as  clean  water 
and  safe  drinking  water  reauthoriza- 
tions before  my  committee. 

Given  these  competing  priorities  we 
must  continue  to  work  together  to 
broaden  the  consensus  that  we  now 
have  to  fixing  Superfund.  In  that  spir- 
it. I  will  be  working  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, my  Senate  and  House  col- 
leagues, and  with  others  who  are  com- 
mitted to  Superfund  reform.  And  I  urge 
everyone  to  work  together  so  that  we 
can  reach  consensus  on  Superfund  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  along  with  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sec.  706.  Additional  limitations. 
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TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

AND  HUMAN  HEALTH 

SEC.  101.  PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  commu- 
nity participation  activities  required  by  this 
title  are  to — 

(a)  inform  citizens  and  elected  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government  of  the  existence  and 
status  of  facilities  listed  on  the  National  Pri- 
ority List  and  contaminated  sites  identified 
on  State  Registries  (as  established  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  Act); 

(b)  provide  citizens  with  information  re- 
garding the  Superfund  identification  and 
cleanup  process  and  maintain  lists  of  tech- 
nical, health  and  other  relevant  experts  li- 
censed or  located  in  the  state  who  are  avail- 
able to  assist  the  community; 

(c)  ensure  wide  dissemination  of  and  access 
to  information  in  a  manner  that  is  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  community,  considering  any 
unique  cultural  needs  of  the  community,  in- 
cluding presentation  of  information  orally 
and  distribution  of  information  in  languages 
other  than  English;  and 

(d)  ensure  that  the  President  is  aware  of 
and  considers  the  views  of  affected  commu- 
nities, 

SEC.  102.  EARLY,  DIRECT  AND  MEANINGFUL  COM- 
MUNfTV  PARTICIPATION. 

(a)  Section  117(e)(1)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  "the  Act"  (42  U.S.C.  9617)  is  amended  by 
amending  the  first  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(1)  AuTHORlTi'. — Subject  to  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriations  Acts  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  promulgated  by  the 
President,  the  President  may  make  grants  or 
services  available  to  any  group  of  individuals 
which  may  be  affected  by  a  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  a  hazardous  substance  or  pol- 
lutant, or  contaminant  at  or  from  a  facility 
where  there  is  significant  response  action 
under  this  Act  including,  a  site  assessment, 
remedial  investigation/feasibility  study,  or 
other  removal  or  remedial  action.'". 

(b)  Section  117(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  the 
following— 

"(2)  Amount. 

"The  amount  of  any  grants  or  ser\'ices 
may  not  exceed  $50,000  for  a  single  recipient 
of  grants  or  services.  The  President  may 
waive  the  $50,000  limitation  in  any  case 
where  such  waiver  is  necessary  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  E^ch  recipi- 
ent of  grants  or  services  shall  be  required,  as 
a  condition  of  the  grants  or  services,  to  con- 
tribute at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  technical  assistance  for  which  such 
grants  and  services  are  made.  The  President 
may  waive  the  20  percent  contribution  re- 
quirement if  the  grants  or  services  recipient 
demonstrates  financial  need,  and  such  waiv- 
er is  necessary  to  facilitate  public  participa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  remedial  action  at 
the  facility.  Not  more  than  one  award  or 
grants  or  services  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  single  facility,  but  the  grants  or  services 
may  be  renewed  to  facilitate  public  partici- 
pation at  all  stages  of  remedial  action.". 

(c)  Section  117  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9617)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections— 

"(0  Early.  Direct  and  Meaningful  Com- 
MUNnr  Involvement.— President  shall  pro- 
vide for  early,  direct  and  meaningful  com- 
munity involvement  in  each  significant 
phase  of  response  activities  taken  under  this 
Act.  The  President  shall  provide  the  commu- 
nity with  access  to  information  necessary  to 
develop  meaningful  comments  on  critical  de- 
cisions regarding  facility  characterization, 
risks  posed  by  the  facility,  and  selection  of 
removal  and  remedial  actions.  The  President 
shall  consider  the  views,  preferences  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  affected  community  re- 
garding all  aspects  of  the  response  activities, 
including  the  acceptability  to  the  commu- 
nity of  achieving  background  levels. 

"(g)  INF0R.MATI0N  TO  BE  DISSEMINATED.— In 

addition  to  other  information  the  President 
considers  appropriate,  the  President  shall 
ensure  that  the  community  is  provided  infor- 
mation on  the  following— 

"(1)  the  availability  of  a  Technical  Assist- 
ance Grant  (TAG)  under  subsection  (e).  di- 
rections on  completing  the  TAG  application, 
and  the  details  of  the  application  process; 

"(2)  the  possibility  (where  relevant)  that 
members  of  a  community  may  qualify  to  re- 
ceive an  alternative  water  supply  or  reloca- 
tion assistance; 

"(3)  the  Superfund  process,  and  rights  of 
private  citizens  and  public  interest  or  com- 
munity groups; 

"(4)  the  potential  for  or  existence  of  a 
Community  Working  Group  (CWG)  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (i)  (as  added  by  the 
Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994);  and 

"(5)  an  objective  description  of  the  facili- 
ty's location  and  characteristics,  the  con- 
taminants present,  the  known  exposure 
pathways,  and  the  steps  being  taken  to  as- 
sess the  risk  presented  by  the  facility. 

"(h)  Process  for  Lnvolveme.vt.— As  early 
as  practicable  after  site  discovery,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  regular,  direct,  and  mean- 
ingful community  involvement  in  all  phases 
of  the  response  activities  at  the  facility,  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  SrrE  ASSESSMENT.— Whenever  prac- 
ticable, during  the  site  assessment,  the 
F*resident  shall  solicit  and  evaluate  the  con- 
cerns and  interests  of  the  community  likely 
affected  by  the  facility.  The  evaluation  may 
consist  of  face-to-face  community  surveys,  a 
minimum  of  one  public  meeting,  written  re- 
six>nses  to  significant  concerns,  and  other 
appropriate  participatory  activities. 

"(2)  Remedial  iNVESTiCATioN/FEASiBiLrrY 
STUDY.- During  the  remedial  investigation 
and  feasibility  study,  the  President  shall  so- 
licit the  views  and  preferences  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  remediation  and  disposition 
of  the  hazardous  substances,  pollutants  or 
contaminants  at  the  site.  The  community's 
views  and  preferences  shall  be  described  in 
the   remedial    investigation   and   feasibility 
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study  and  considered  In  the  development  of 
remedial  alternatives  for  the  facility.". 
SEC.  108.  COMMUNiry  WOMUNG  GROUPS. 

Section  117  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9617)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section— 

"(i)  Community  Working  Groups.— 

"(1)  Creation  and  responsibilities.— The 
President  shall  provide  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  representative  public  forum, 
known  as  a  Community  Working  Group 
(CWG).  to  achieve  direct,  regular  and  mean- 
ingful consultation  with  community  mem- 
bers throughout  all  stages  of  a  response  ac- 
tion. The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
CWG  at  each  significant  phase  of  the  reme- 
dial process. 

'•(2)  Information  clearinghouse.— The 
CWG  shall  serve  as  a  facility  Information 
clearinghouse  for  the  community.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  records  of  facility  status 
and  lists  of  active  citizen  groups  and  avail- 
able experts,  the  CWG  shall  also  be  a  reposi- 
tory for  health  assessment  information  and 
other  related  health  data. 

"(3)  Land  use  recommend.\tions.— To  es- 
tablish land  use  expectations  more  reliably, 
and  obtain  greater  community  support  for 
remedial  decisions  affecting  future  land  use, 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  CWG  on 
a  regular  basis  throughout  the  remedy  selec- 
tion process  regarding  reasonably  antici- 
pated future  use  of  land  at  the  facility.  The 
CWG  may  offer  recommendations  to  the 
President  at  any  time  during  the  response 
activities  at  the  facility  on  the  reasonably 
anticipated  future  use  of  land  at  the  facility, 
taking  into  account  development  possibili- 
ties and  future  waste  management  needs. 
The  President  shall  not  be  bound  by  any  rec- 
ommendation of  the  CWG.  However,  when 
the  CWG  achieves  substantial  agreement  on 
the  reasonably  anticipated  future  use  of  the 
land  at  the  facility,  the  President  shall  give 
substantial  weight  to  that  recommendation. 
In  cases  where  there  is  substantive  disagree- 
ment within  the  CWG  over  a  recommenda- 
tion regarding  the  reasonably  anticipated  fu- 
ture use  of  land  at  the  facility,  the  President 
shall  seek  to  reconcile  the  differences.  In  the 
event  of  continued  substantive  disagree- 
ment, substantial  weight  shall  be  given  to 
the  views  of  the  residents  of  the  affected 
community.  Should  the  President  make  a  de- 
termination that  is  inconsistent  with  a  CWG 
recommendation  on  the  reasonably  antici- 
pated future  use  of  land  at  the  facility,  the 
President  shall  issue  a  written  reason  for  the 
Inconsistency. 

"(4)  Members.— CWG  membership  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  persons.  CWG  members  shall 
serve  without  pay.  Nominations  for  CWG 
membership  shall  be  solicited  and  accepted 
by  the  President.  Selection  of  CWG  members 
shall  be  made  by  the  President.  In  selecting 
citizen  participants  for  the  CWG,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  CWGs  to  persons  who  poten- 
tially are  affected  by  facility  contamination 
in  the  community.  Special  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  ensure  that  the  composition  of 
CWGs  reflects  a  balanced  representation  of 
all  those  Interested  in  facility  remediation. 
In  general,  it  shall  be  appropriate  for  the 
President  to  offer  members  of  the  following 
groups  representation  on  a  CWG — 

"(A)  Residents  and/or  landowners  who  live 
on  or  have  property  immediately  adjacent  to 
or  near  the  facility,  or  who  may  be  directly 
affected  by  releases  from  the  facility,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  representative  of  the  recipi- 
ent a  grant  for  technical  assistance,  if  any, 
awarded  under  subsection  (e); 


"(B)  Persons  who,  although  not  physically 
as  close  to  the  facility  as  those  in  the  group 
Identified  in  subparagraph  (A),  may  be  po- 
tentially affected  by  releases  from  the  facil- 
ity: 

"(C)  Members  of  the  local  medical  commu- 
nity who  have  resided  in  the  community  for 
at  least  five  years: 

"(D)  Representatives  of  Indian  tribes: 

"(E)  Representatives  of  citizens,  environ- 
mental or  public  interest  groups  with  mem- 
bers residing  in  the  community: 

"(F)  Local  government  offfcials: 

"(G)  Workers  at  the  facility  who  will  be  in- 
volved in  actual  cleanup  operations: 

"(H)  Persons  at  the  facility  during  re- 
sponse actions: 

"(I)  Facility  owners  and  the  significant 
PRPs,  who,  whenever  practicable,  represent 
a  balance  of  interests:  and, 

"(J)  Members  of  the  local  business  commu- 
nity. 

"(5)  Other  communitii-  views.- The  exist- 
ence of  a  CWG  shall  not  affect  or  diminish 
any  other  obligation  of  the  President  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  any  person  in  selecting  re- 
sponse actions  under  this  Act.". 
SEC.  104.  CITIZEN  INFORMATION  AND  ACCESS 
OFnCES. 

Section  117  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9617)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (i)  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section— 

"(j)  Citizen  Information  and  access  Of- 
fices.— 

"(1)  Creation  and  responsibilities.— The 
Administrator  shall  ensure  that  an  independ- 
ent Citizen  Information  and  Access  Office 
(CIAO)  is  established  in  each  state  and  on 
each  tribal  land  affected  by  a  National  Prior- 
ities List  facility. 

"(2)  Primary  functions.— The  primary 
functions  of  each  CIAO  shall  be  to — 

"(A)  Inform  citizens  and  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government  of  the  existence 
and  status  of  National  Priorities  List  facili- 
ties in  the  state: 

"(B)  Provide  citizens  with  information 
about  each  phase  of  the  Superfund  process, 
including  the  site  identification,  assessment 
and  cleanup  phases: 

"(C)  Ensure  wide  distribution  of  informa- 
tion that  is  easily  understood  by  citizens: 

"(D)  Serve  as  a  state-wide,  or  tribal  land- 
wide  clearinghouse  of  information:  and 

"(E)  Assist  in  the  Administrator's  efforts 
to   notify,   nominate,   and   select  potential 
Community  Working  Group  members.". 
SEC,  105.  RESPONSE  TO  COMMENTS. 

Section  117(a)  (42  U.S.C.  9617(a))  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "both  oV  from  the 
phrase  immediately  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph— 

"(3)  Consider  the  recommendations  of  any 
Community  Working  Group,  community 
members  and  Technical  Assistance  Grant  re- 
cipients established  for  the  facility  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Provide,  in  writing  a  re- 
sponse to  each  significant  comment  received 
during  the  public  comment  period.  The  writ- 
ten response  shall  include  an  explanation  of 
how  the  lead  agency  has  used  or  rejected  sig- 
nificant comments  of  the  Community  Work- 
ing Group  in  its  final  decision.". 
SEC.  106.  MULTIPLE  SOURCES  OF  RISK  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

Section  117  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9617)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (j)  (as 
added  by  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section— 

"(k)  Multiple  Sources  of  Risk  Dem- 
onstration Projects.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
select  at  least  10  demonstration  projects  to 


be  implemented  over  a  five  year  period,  re- 
lating to  the  identification,  assessment, 
management  of,  and  response  to,  multiple 
sources  of  risk  in  and  around  designated  fa- 
cilities. These  demonstration  projects  will 
examine  various  approaches  to  protect  com- 
munities exposed  to  such  multiple  sources  of 
risk.  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regiilations  that  set  forth  the  criteria  by 
which  demonstration  projects  will  be  se- 
lected. 

"(2)  Additional  health  benefits.— In  the 
course  of  conducting  these  demonstration 
projects,  if  a  distinct  pattern  of  adverse 
health  effects  is  identified  in  the  surround- 
ing community,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  provision  of  additional  health  bene- 
fits to  the  affected  community.  In  an  effort 
to  improve  community  health  and  welfare. 
Additional  benefits  may  include  services 
such  as  consultations  on  health  information 
and  health  screening,  the  kind  and  availabil- 
ity of  which  will  be  set  forth  in  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator.  These 
benefits  shall  not  duplicate  any  activities  al- 
ready undertaken  at  those  facilities  by  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  under  Section  104(1)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Multiple  sources  of  risk.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "multiple 
sources  of  risk"  means — 

"(A)  health  risks  from  the  existence  of  and 
exposure  to  hazardous  substances  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  facility  for  which  a  response  ac- 
tion under  this  Act  is  considered,  which  may 
present  risks  to  persons  who  are  also  at  risk 
due  to  conditions  at  such  a  facility:  or 

"(B)  health  risks  from  releases  or  threat- 
ened releases  of  a  hazardous  substance,  pol- 
lutant or  contaminant  from  facilities,  per- 
mitted or  otherwise,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fa- 
cility for  which  a  response  action  under  this 
Act  is  being  considered,  which  may  present 
risks  to  persons  who  are  also  at  risk  due  to 
the  specific  facility  for  which  a  response  ac- 
tion is  being  considered. 

"(4)  Consistency  with  designation  of 
empowerment  zones.— The  Administrator 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
select  locations  for  conducting  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  subsection  that  coin- 
cide with  areas  which  have  been  identified  as 
empowerment  zones  under  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103- 
66). 

"(5)  Right  to  petition.— Any  person  may 
petition  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  subsection 
at  a  specified  location.  Without  regard  to 
paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may  grant 
such  a  petition  if: 

"(A)  the  petition  sets  out  a  reasonable 
basis  in  fact  that  the  population  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  specified  location  may  be 
exposed  to  multiple  sources  of  risk  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  and: 

"(B)  the  petition  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  which  set  forth  the  cri- 
teria by  which  demonstration  projects  will 
be  selected. 

"(6)  Reviews  of  petitions.— The  Adminis- 
trator's determinations  and  reviews  of  peti- 
tions under  this  subsection  are  committed  to 
the  Administrator's  unreviewable  discretion. 

"(7)  Interagency  coordination.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  coordinate  with  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  as  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

SEC.    107.    ASSESSING    RISKS    FROM    MULTIPLE 
SOURCES. 

Section  105(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9605(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10) 
the  following  new  paragraph — 


"(11)  standards  and  procedures  for  assess- 
ing the  risks,  and  the  cumulative  impact  of 
such  risks,  posed  by  the  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  hazardous  substances,  or  pol- 
lutants, or  contaminants  fi-om  multiple 
sources  of  risk  (as  described  in  section 
117(1)(3)  of  this  Act)  in  and  around  a  facility, 
for  utilization  in  response  actions  authorized 
by  this  Act.  The  demonstration  projects  au- 
thorized under  subsection  117(1)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  help  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  108.  MULTIPLE  SOURCES  OF  RISK  IN  PRIOR- 
ITY SETTING. 

Section  105(a)(8)(A)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9605(a)(8)(A))  is  amended  by  adding  in  the 
last  sentence  before  "and  other  appropriate 
factors"  the  following:  "the  presence  of  mul- 
tiple sources  of  risk  (described  in  section 
117(1X3)  of  this  Act)  to  affected  commu- 
nities,". 

SEC.  109.  DISEASE  REGISTRY  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 
PROVIDERS. 

Section  104(1X1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(1X1))  is  amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
ais  follows — 

"(A)  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for 
scientific  purposes  and  public  health  pur- 
poses, establish  and  maintain  a  national  reg- 
istry of  persons  exposed  to  toxic  sub- 
stances:": and 

(b)  by  amending  subparagraph  (E)  by  strik- 
ing "admissions  to  hospitals  and  other  facili- 
ties and  services  operated  or  provided  by  the 
Public  Health  Service"  and  by  inserting:  "re- 
ferral to  accredited  medical  care  providers". 
SEC.  110.  SUBSTANCE  PROFILES. 

Section  104(1X3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(i)(3))  is  amended  by  amending  the  para- 
graph beginning  "Any  toxicologlcal  profile 
or  revision  thereof'  to  read  as  follows — 

"Any  toxicologlcal  profile  or  revision 
thereof  shall  reflect  the  Administrator  of 
ATSDR's  assessment  of  all  relevant  toxi- 
cologlcal testing  which  has  been  peer  re- 
viewed. The  profiles  prepared  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  for  those  substances  high- 
est on  the  list  of  priorities  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  which  profiles  have  not  previously 
been  prepared  or  for  substances  not  on  the 
listing  but  which  have  been  found  at  non-Na- 
tional Priorities  List  facilities  and  which 
have  been  determined  by  ATSDR  to  be  of 
critical  health  concern.  Profiles  required 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  revised  and  re- 
published as  necessary,  based  on  scientific 
need.  Such  profiles  shall  be  provided  to  the 
States  and  made  available  to  other  inter- 
ested parties.". 

SEC.  111.  DETERMINING  HEALTH  EFFECTS. 

Section  104(1)(5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(1X5))  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by— 

(1)  striking  "designed  to  determine  the 
health  effects  (and  techniques  for  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  determine  such  health 
effects)  for  such  substance"  and  inserting 
"conducted  directly  or  by  means  such  as  co- 
operative agreements  and  grants  with  appro- 
priate public  and  nonprofit  institutions.  The 
research  shall  be  designed  to  determine  the 
health  effects  (and  techniques  for  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  determine  such  health 
effects)  of  the  substance";  and 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  "(v)",  strik- 
ing "and"  after  clause  (ill),  and  by  inserting 
new  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  follows — 

"(iv)  laboratory  and  other  studies  which 
can  lead  to  the  development  of  Innovative 
techniques  for  predicting  organ-specific, 
site-specific,  and  system-specific  acute  and 
chronic  toxicity:  and":  and 

(b)  striking  subparagraph  (D). 


SEC.  112.  PUBUC  HEALTH  AND  PELATED  HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES  AT  NPL  FACILITIES. 

Section  104(1X6)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(i)(6))  is  amended  by— 

(a)  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  of  ATSDR  shall 
perform  a  public  health  assessment  or  relat- 
ed health  activity  for  each  facility  on  the 
National  Priorities  List  established  under 
section  105  of  this  Act.  The  public  health  as- 
sessment or  related  health  activity  shall  be 
completed  for  each  facility  proposed  for  in- 
clusion on  the  National  Priorities  List  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  proposal 
for  Inclusion,  including  those  facilities 
owned  by  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States.  ":  and 

(b)  in  subparagraph  (H).  striking  "health 
assessment"  and  "such  assessment"  each 
place  that  they  appear  and  inserting  "public 
health  assessment  or  related  health  activ- 
ity". 

SAC.  113,  HEALTH  STUDIES. 

Section  104(1X7XA)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(iX7xA))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(A)  Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ATSDR  It  is  appropriate  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  public  health  as- 
sessment or  on  the  basis  of  other  appropriate 
information,  the  Administrator  of  ATSDR 
shall  conduct  a  human  health  study  of  expo- 
sure or  other  health  effects  for  selected 
groups  or  individuals  in  order  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  conducting  full  scale  epi- 
demiologic or  other  health  studies  of  the  en- 
tire exposed  population.". 

SEC.  114.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MATERIALS  TO 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CENTERS. 

Section  104(1X14)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(1 )( 14))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(14)  In  implementing  this  subsection  and 
other  health-related  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ATSDR  shall— 

"(A)  assemble,  develop  as  necessary,  and 
distribute  to  the  States,  medical  colleges, 
physicians,  nursing  institutions,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals  and  medical  cen- 
ters, appropriate  educational  materials  (in- 
cluding short  courses)  on  the  medical  sur- 
veillance, screening,  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  injury  or 
disease  related  to  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances (giving  priority  to  those  listed  in 
paragraph  (2)),  through  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ATSDR  considers  appropriate:  and 

"(B)  assemble,  develop  as  necessary,  and 
distribute  to  the  general  public  and  to  at- 
risk  papulations  appropriate  educational 
materials  and  other  information  on  human 
health  effects  of  hazardous  substances.". 

SEC.  115.  GRANT  AWARD^CONTRACT&COMMU- 
NITY  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES, 

Section  104(1X15)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(1)(15))  is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  "(A)"  before  "The  activities": 

(b)  striking  "cooperative  agreements  with 
States  (or  political  subdivisions  thereoO" 
and  inserting:  "grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  contracts  with  States  (or  political 
subdivisions  thereof),  other  appropriate  pub- 
lic authorities,  public  or  private  institu- 
tions, colleges,  and  universities,  and  profes- 
sional associations,": 

(c)  in  the  second  sentence,  inserting  "pub- 
lic" before  "health  assessments":  and 

(d)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  as  follows— 
"(B)  When  a  public  health  assessment  or 

related  health  activity  is  conducted  at  a  fa- 
cility on,  or  a  release  being  evaluated  for  in- 
clusion on  the  National  Priorities  List,  the 
Administrator  of  ATSDR  may  provide  the 


assistance  specified  in  this  paragraph  to  pub- 
lic or  private  non-profit  entities,  individuals, 
and  community-based  groups  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  release  or  threatened  release  of 
hazardous  substances  in  the  environment.". 
SEC.  lis.  PUBUC  HEALTH  RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN  REMEDIAL  ACTIONS. 

Section  121(c)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9621(c)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "re- 
medial action  "  the  second  time  it  appears 
the  following — 

",    including  public   health  recommenda- 
tions and  decisions  resulting  from  activities 
under  section  104(1 ),". 
SEC.  117.  ATSDR  NOTIFICATION. 

Section  122  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9622)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m) 
the  following  new  subsection— 

"(n)  Notification  of  ATSDR.— When  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  (ATSDR)  has  conducted  health  re- 
lated response  activities  pursuant  to  section 
104(1)  in  response  to  a  release  or  threatened 
release  of  any  hazardous  substance  that  is 
the  subject  of  negotiations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  notify  ATSDR  of 
the  negotiations  and  shall  encourage  the 
participation  of  ATSDR  in  the  negotia- 
tions.". 

TITLE  U— STATE  ROLES 
SEC.  901.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9600  et.seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  126  the 
following  new  section— 

"SEC.  127.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  State  Program  Authorization.— 
"(1)  Ln  general.— At  any  time  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  criteria  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a  State  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out. 
under  its  own  legal  authorities,  response  ac- 
tions and  enforcement  activities  at  all  facili- 
ties listed  or  proposed  for  listing  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List,  or  certain  categories 
of  facilities  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  on 
the  National  Priorities  List,  within  the 
State.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List 
if.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Reform  Act  of  1994.  an  interagency  agree- 
ment for  such  facility  has  been  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  120<aX2). 

"(2)  Requirements  for  authorization.— If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  State 
possesses  the  legal  authority,  technical  capa- 
bility, and  resources  necessary  to  conduct 
response  actions  and  enforcement  activities 
in  a  manner  that  is  substantially  consistent 
with  this  Act  and  the  National  Contingency 
Plan  at  the  facilities  listed  or  proposed  for 
listing  on  the  National  Priorities  List  for 
which  it  seeks  authorization,  the  Adminis- 
trator, pursuant  to  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Administrator  and 
the  State,  may  authorize  the  State  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  established  under 
this  Act  at  all  such  facilities  or  categories  of 
facilities.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  such  responsibilities  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  responding  to  a  release  or 
threatened  release  of  a  hazardous  substance 
or  pollutant  or  contaminant:  selecting  re- 
sponse actions:  expending  the  Fund  in 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Administrator  to 
finance  response  activities:  and  taking  en- 
forcement actions.  Including  cost  recovery 
actions  to  recover  Fund  expenditures  made 
by  the  State.  In  an  application  for  authoriza- 
tion, a  State  shall  acknowledge  its  respon- 
sibility to  address  all  response  actions  at  the 
facilities  for  which  it  seeks  authorization. 
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"(3)    PROMULGATION   OF    REGULATIONS.— The 

Administrator  shall  issue  regulations  to  de- 
termine a  State's  eligribility  for  authoriza- 
tion and  establish  a  process  and  criteria  for 
withdrawal  of  such  an  authorization.  At  a 
minimum,  a  State  must  demonstrate — 

(A)  that  it  has  a  process  for  allocating  li- 
ability among  potentially  responsible  parties 
that  is  substantially  consistent  with  section 
122a  of  this  Act  (as  added  by  the  Superfund 
Reform  Act  of  1994): 

(B)  that  it  provides  for  public  participation 
in  a  manner  that  is  substantially  consistent 
with  section  117  of  this  Act  and  the  National 
Contingency  Plan; 

(C)  that  it  provides  for  selection  and  con- 
duct of  response  actions  in  a  manner  that  is 
substantially  consistent  with  section  121  of 
this  Act:  and 

(D)  that  it  provides  for  notification  of  and 
coordination  with  trustees  in  a  manner  that 
is  substantially  consistent  with  section 
104(b)(2)  and  section  122(j)(l)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  REFERRAL  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— At  any  time  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  criteria  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a  State  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out. 
under  its  own  legal  authorities,  response  ac- 
tions at  a  specific  facility  or  facilities  listed 
or  proposed  for  listing  on  the  National  Prior- 
ities List,  within  the  State. 

"(2)  REQUIREMENTS   FOR   REFERRAL.— If  the 

Administrator  determines  that  the  State 
possesses  the  legal  authority,  technical  capa- 
bility, and  resources  necessary  to  conduct 
response  actions  and  enforcement  activities 
in  a  manner  substantially  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  the  National  Contingency  Plan 
at  the  facilities  listed  or  proposed  for  listing 
on  the  National  Priorities  List  facilities  for 
which  it  seeks  referral,  the  Administrator, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  or  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Administrator  and  the 
State,  may  refer  the  responsibilities  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  to  the  State  for  the  fa- 
cilities for  which  the  State  seeks  referral. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
such  responsibilities  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  responding  to  a  release  or  threat- 
ened release  of  a  hazardous  substance  or  pol- 
lutant or  contaminant:  selecting  response 
actions;  expending  the  Fund  in  amounts  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  to  finance  re- 
sponse activites;  and  taking  enforcement  ac- 
tions, including  cost  recovery  actions  to  re- 
cover Fund  expenditures  made  by  the  State. 

"(3)  Promulgation  of  regulations.— The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  regulations 
to  determine  a  State's  eligibility  for  referral 
and  establish  a  process  and  criteria  for  with- 
drawal of  such  referral.  At  a  minimum,  a 
State  must  demonstrate  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  described  in  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(c)  Authorized  Use  of  Fund.— At  facili- 
ties listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List  for 
which  a  State  is  authorized  under  subsection 
(a),  and  at  facilities  listed  on  the  National 
Priorities  List  which  are  referred  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (b),  the  State  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  response  action  financing  from  the 
Fund.  The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
all  allocations  of  the  Fund  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  site-specific  re- 
sponse actions  are  based  primarily  on  the 
relative  risks  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment posed  by  the  facilities  eligible  for 
funding.  The  amount  of  Fund  financing  for  a 
State-selected  response  action  at  a  facility 
listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List  shall— 

"(1)  take  into  account  the  number  and  fi- 
nancial viability  of  parties  identified  as  po- 
tentially liable  for  response  costs  at  such  fa- 
cility, and 


"(2)  be  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
achieve  a  level  of  response  that  is  not  more 
stringent  than  that  required  under  this  Act. 
A  State  also  may  obtain  Fund  financing  to 
develop  and  enhance  its  capacity  to  under- 
take response  actions  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. The  Administrator  shall  establish 
specific  criteria  for  allocating  expenditures 
from  the  Fund  among  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  undertaking  response  actions  and 
enforcement  activities  at  referred  and  State- 
authorized  facilities,  and  building  state  ca- 
pacities to  undertake  such  response  actions 
and  enforcement  activities.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  a  program  and  provide 
an  appropriate  level  of  Fund  financing  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes  in  developing  and  enhanc- 
ing their  capabilities  to  conduct  response  ac- 
tions and  enforcement  activities. 

"(d)  State  Cost  Share.— As  provided  in 
section  104(c)(3)(B)  of  this  Act  (as  added  by 
the  Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994),  a  State 
shall  pay  or  assure  payment  of  15  percent  of 
the  costs  of  all  response  actions  and  program 
support  or  other  costs  for  which  the  State  re- 
ceives funds  from  the  Fund  under  this  sec- 
tion. An  Indian  tribe  authorized  to  conduct  a 
response  actions  and  enforcement  activities 
or  to  which  facilities  have  been  referred 
under  this  section  is  not  subject  to  the  cost- 
share  requirement  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Terms  and  Conditions;  Cost  Recov- 
ery.—A  contract  or  agreement  for  a  State 
authorization  or  referral  under  this  section 
is  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  prescribes.  The  terms  and 
conditions  shall  include  requirements  for 
periodic  auditing  and  reporting  of  State  ex- 
penditures from  the  Fund.  The  contract  or 
agreement  may  cover  a  specific  facility,  a 
category  of  facilities,  or  all  facilities  listed 
or  proposed  to  be  listed  on  the  National  Pri- 
orities List  in  the  State.  The  contract  or 
agreement  shall  require  the  State  to  seek 
cost  recovery,  as  contemplated  by  this  Act, 
of  all  expenditures  from  the  Fund.  Five  per- 
cent of  the  monies  recovered  by  the  State 
may  be  retained  by  the  State  for  use  in  its 
hazardous  substance  response  program,  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  returned  to  the  Fund. 
Before  making  further  allocations  from  the 
Fund  to  any  State,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  effectiveness  of 
the  State's  enforcement  program  and  cost 
recovery  efforts. 

"(f)  Enforcement  of  Agreements.— If  the 
Administrator  enters  into  a  contract  or 
agreement  with  a  State  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  State  fails  to  comply  with  any 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
agreement,  the  Administrator,  after  provid- 
ing sixty  days  notice,  may  withdraw  the 
State  authorization  or  referral,  or  seek  in 
the  appropriate  federal  district  court  to  en- 
force the  contract  or  agreement  to  recover 
any  funds  advanced  or  any  costs  incurred  be- 
cause of  the  breach  of  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment by  the  State. 

"(g)  More  Stringent  State  Standards.— 
Under  either  an  authorization  or  referral,  a 
State  may  select  a  response  action  that 
achieves  a  level  of  cleanup  that  is  more 
stringent  than  required  under  section  121(d) 
of  this  Act  if  the  State  agrrees  to  pay  for  the 
incremental  increase  in  response  cost  attrib- 
utable to  achieving  the  more  stringent 
cleanup  level.  Neither  the  Fund  nor  any 
party  liable  for  response  costs  shall  incur 
costs  in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  achieve 
a  level  of  cleanup  required  under  section 
121(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Opportunity  For  Public  Comment.— 
The  Administrator  shall  make  available,  for 
public  review  and  comment,  applications  for 


authorization  under  subsection  (a)  and  appli- 
cations for  referral  under  subsection  (b).  The 
Administrator  shall  not  approve  or  withdraw 
authorization  or  referral  from  a  State  unless 
the  Administrator  notifies  the  State,  and 
makes  public,  in  writing,  the  reasons  for 
such  approval  or  withdrawal. 

"(i)  Periodic  Review  of  authorized  State 
Programs  and  Referrals.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  conduct  a  periodic  review  of  au- 
thorized State  programs  and  referrals  to  de- 
termine, among  other  things,  whether— 

"(1)  the  response  actions  were  selected  and 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  was  substan- 
tially consistent  with  this  Act,  the  National 
Contingency  Plan,  and  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment between  the  Administrator  and  the 
State; 

"(2)  the  State  response  costs  financed  by 
Fund  expenditures  were  incurred  in  the  man- 
ner agreed  to  by  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  or  agreement  between  the 
Administrator  and  the  State;  and 

"(3)  the  State's  cost  recovery  efforts  and 
other  enforcement  efforts  were  concluded  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  or  agreement 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  State. 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  shall  develop  specific  criteria  for 
periodic  reviews  of  authorized  State  pro- 
grams and  referrals.  The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  mechanism  to  make  the  periodic 
State  reviews  available  to  the  public. 

"(j)  Modification  of  Response.— At  a  fa- 
cility for  which  a  State  selects  a  response  ac- 
tion under  an  authorization  or  a  referral,  the 
State  shall  afford  the  opportunity  for  public 
participation  in  a  manner  that  is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  117(f)-(i)  of  this  Act,  and  shall  give 
notice  of  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
response  action  to  the  Administrator.  The 
State  also  shall  give  prompt  written  notice 
and  a  copy  of  the  final  decision  in  selecting 
the  response  action  to  the  Administrator. 
Within  90  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  notice  and  final  response  action  deci- 
sion from  the  State,  the  Administrator  may 
issue  a  notice  of  a  request  to  modify  the 
State-selected  remedy.  The  Administrator's 
notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  set  forth 
basis  for  the  Administrator's  position,  and 
the  final  date  for  responding  to  the  Adminis- 
trator's request,  which  shall  be  no  less  than 
90  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice.  If  the 
State's  response  does  not  resolve  the  Admin- 
istrator's concerns  to  the  Administrator's 
satisfaction,  the  Administrator  may  with- 
hold the  distribution  of  Fund  monies  for  the 
selected  response  action  or  may  withdraw  all 
or  part  of  the  State's  authorization  or  refer- 
ral. 

"(1)  Effect  of  Section— The  President 
shall  retain  authority  to  take  response  ac- 
tions at  facilities  listed  or  proposed  for  list- 
ing on  the  National  Priorities  List  that  are 
not  being  addressed  by  a  State  under  an  au- 
thorization or  referral  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. At  facilities  listed  or  proposed  for  list- 
ing on  the  National  F*rlorities  List  that  are 
being  addressed  by  a  State  under  either  an 
authorization  or  a  referral,  the  President 
may  take  response  actions  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  or  the  environment,  if  the  State  fails, 
after  a  request  by  the  Administrator  to  take 
such  response  actions  in  a  timely  manner.  A 
State  does  not  have  the  authority,  except 
pursuant  to  this  section,  to  take  or  order  a 
response  action,  or  any  other  action  relating 
to  releases  or  threatened  releases,  at  any  fa- 
cility listed  or  proposed  for  listing  on  the 
National  Priorities  List.  This  section  does 
not  effect  the  authority  of  the  United  States 


under  this  Act  to  seek  cost  recovery   for 
costs  incurred  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Transition  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  Sections  104(c)(5),  104(c)(7),  104(d)(1)  and 
104(d)(2)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  heading  in  each  paragraph 
the  following— "This  paragraph  applies  only 
to  response  actions  for  which  a  Record  of  De- 
cision or  other  decision  document  is  signed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994  and  response 
actions  covered  by  a  contract  or  agreement 
for  which  a  State  has  selected,  pursuant  to 
the  option  provided  in  subsection  (c)(3)(C)  (as 
added  by  the  Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994), 
the  funding  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A)  (as  amended  by  Superfund 
Reform  Act  of  1994)."; 

(2)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "Nothing"  and  inserting— "Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  noting": 

(3)  Section  12(f)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  existing  provisions  and  insert- 
ing— "The  President  may  repeal,  no  earlier 
than  one  year  after  the  promulgation  of  final 
regulations  under  sections  127(a)(3)  and 
127(b)(3),  the  regulations  issued  under  this 
paragraph  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994."; 

(4)  Section  121(f)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(A)  Striking  "legally  applicable  or  relevant 
and  appropriate"  from  the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A):  and 

(B)  striking  "subsection  (d)(4)"  from  the 
second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting "subsection  (d)(5)(C)": 

(5)  Section  121(f)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  "legally  applicable  or  relevant 
and  appropriate"  from  the  second  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(B)  striking  "subsection  (d)(4)"  from  the 
second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting "subsection  (d)(5)(C)":  and 

(6)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "Nothing"  and  inserting— "Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  noting". 

SEC.  202.  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORmES. 

Section  120(g)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9620(g)) 
is  amended  by  adding,  after  "the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency."  the  phrase  "and 
except  as  provided  in  section  127,". 
SEC.  203.  STATE  ROLE  IN  DETERMINATION  OF 
REMEDIAL  ACTION  TAKEN. 

Section  120(h)(3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9620(h)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"If  the  property  being  transferred  is  part 
of  a  facility  subject  to  a  State  authorization 
or  a  referral  under  section  127,  all  dem- 
onstrations required  by  this  paragraph  to  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  shall  be  made  to 
the  appropriate  State  official.". 

SEC.  204.  STATE  ASSURANCEa 

Section  104(c)(3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(c)(3))  is  amended  by— 

(a)  in  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  after 
"(3)"  inserting  "State  cost  shares  for  re- 
sponse actions  and  programs  for  which 
Superfund  funds  may  be  allocated  under  this 
section  or  section  127  shall  be  as  follows — ": 

(b)  striking  "The"  before  "President"  and 
inserting  "(A)  For  all  remedial  actions  for 
which  a  Record  of  Decision  is  signed  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Re- 
form Act  of  1994,  the"; 

(c)  redesignating  subparagraph  (A),  (B)  and 
(C)  of  existing  section  104(c)(3)  as  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (2)  and  (3)  respectively;  by  strik- 
ing "(1)",  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
"(I)":  and  striking  "(il)"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  "(II)": 


(d)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (B)  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(B)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (C),  for  the  costs  of  all  response  ac- 
tions for  which  a  Record  of  Decision  of  other 
decision  document  is  signed  after  the  date 
that  is  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
final  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
127(a)(3)  and  section  127(b)(3),  and  for  all  pro- 
gram or  other  costs  for  which  Fund  money 
may  be  allocated  to  the  State  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  127,  the  President 
shall  not  provide  or  authorize  funding  from 
the  Fund  unless  the  State  first  enters  into  a 
contract  or  agreement  with  the  President 
providing  assurances  deemed  adequate  by 
the  President  that  the  State  will  pay  or  as- 
sure payment  of  15  per  cent  of  all  such  costs 
as  required  by  section  127(d).  The  Adminis- 
trator may  provide  funding  authorized  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  one-year  or  other  period 
for  all  costs  and  facilities  in  a  State;  in  that 
event,  the  State  cost  share  requirement  set 
forth  above  shall  apply  to  all  costs  covered 
by  such  period.";  and 

(e)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (C)  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(C)  Each  State  shall  have  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving funding  for  all  response  action  costs 
and  program  or  other  costs  for  which  funding 
is  authorized  under  this  section  or  section 
127  pursuant  to  either  subparagraph  (A)  or 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  The  oi>- 
tion  selected  by  the  State  shall  apply  to  all 
contracts  and  agreements  signed  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  127.". 

SEC.  205.  SITING. 

Section  104(0(9)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(c)(9))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(9)  Siting.— Effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Reform 
Act  of  1994.  the  President  shall  not  provide 
any  remedial  actions  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  in  which  release  occurs 
submits  a  report  describing  its  plans  for  ade- 
quate disposal  capacity  for  hazardous 
wastes,  in  accordance  with  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Administrator.". 

SEC.  206.  THE  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  UST. 

(a)  Section  105(a)(8)(B)  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9605(a)(8)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "as  part 
of  the  plan",  and  by  inserting  before  "With- 
in" the  sentence  "The  National  Priorities 
List,  and  any  modifications  to  the  National 
Priorities  List,  may  be  adopted  administra- 
tively, and  without  rulemaking.". 

(b)  Section  105(a)(8)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9606(a)(8))  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph— 

"(C)  before  determining  that  a  facility  is 
to  be  listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  notice  pro- 
posing the  facility  for  listing  on  the  National 
Priorities  List  and  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment.  Public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  also  shall  be  pro- 
vided before  a  decision  by  the  Administrator 
to  remove  a  facility  from  the  National  Prior- 
ities List.  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  procedure  under  which  any  person  may  re- 
quest that  a  facility  be  considered  for  listing 
on,  or  removal  from,  the  National  Priorities 
List.  The  Administrator  has  the  sole  discre- 
tion to  list  or  remove  a  facility  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List.". 

SEC.  207.  THE  STATE  REGISTRY. 

Section  105(a)(8)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9605(a)(8))  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (C)  (as  added  by  this  Act)  a  new 
subparagraph— 

"(D)  State  registry.— Each  State  shall 
maintain  and  make  available  to  the  public  a 
list  of  facilities  in  the  State  that  are  be- 


lieved to  present  a  current  or  potential  haz- 
ard to  human  health  or  the  environment  due 
to  the  release  or  threatened  release  of  haz- 
ardous substances  or  pollutants  or  contami- 
nants. Each  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  other  appropriate  federal 
agencies,  shall  prepare  such  listing,  and 
shall,  on  an  annual  basis,  publish  the  State 
Registry,  specifying  the  governmental  agen- 
cy addressing  the  facility,  and  whether  the 
facility  is  on  the  National  Priorities  List.". 

TITLE  m- VOLUNTARY  RESPONSE 
SEC.  301.  PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  title 
are  to — 

(a)  significantly  increase  the  pace  of  re- 
sponse activities  at  contaminated  sites  by 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  development 
and  expansion  of  State  voluntary  response 
programs,  and 

(b)  benefit  the  public  welfare  by  returning 
contaminated  sites  to  economically  produc- 
tive uses. 

SEC.    302.    STATE    VOLUNTARY    RESPONSE    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  127  (as  added  by  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section— 

*SEC.  128.  VOLUNTARY  RESPONSE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  program  to  provide  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  the  States  to  establish 
and  expand  voluntary  response  programs. 

"(b)  Voluntary  Response  Program.— The 
Administrator  shall  assist  States  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  voluntary  program 
that^ 

"(1)  covers  all  eligible  facilities,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  within  the 
State; 

"(2)  provides  adequate  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  including  prior  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment,  in  selecting 
response  actions; 

"(3)  provides  opportunities  for  technical 
assistance  for  voluntary  response  actions: 

"(4)  has  the  capability,  through  enforce- 
ment or  other  mechanisms,  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  completing  a  response  ac- 
tion if  the  current  owner  or  prospective  pur- 
chaser fails  or  refuses  to  complete  the  nec- 
essary response,  including  operation  and 
maintenance:  and 

"(5)  provides  adequate  oversight  and  has 
adequate  enforcement  authorities  to  ensure 
that  voluntary  response  actions  are  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws,  including  applicable  permit 
requirements  and  any  on-going  operation 
and  maintenance  or  long-term  monitoring 
activities. 

"(c)  Eligible  Facilities.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "eligible  facility" 
means  a  facility  or  portion  of  a  facility 
where  there  has  been  a  release  or  threat  of 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance,  pollutant, 
or  contaminant  into  the  environment. 

"(2)  The  term  "eligible  facility"  does  not 
include  any  of  the  following — 

"(A)  a  facility  at  which  a  remedial  inves- 
tigation and  feasibility  study  is  underway, 
unless  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  State,  determines  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  allow  the  response  action  at  such  a 
facility  to  proceed  under  a  voluntary  re- 
sponse program; 

"(B)  a  facility  with  respect  to  which  a 
Record  of  Decision  has  been  issued  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act: 

"(C)  a  facility  with  respect  to  which  a  cor- 
rective action  permit  condition  or  order  has 
been  proposed,  issued,  modified,  or  amended 
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to  require  implementation  of  specific  correc- 
tive measures  under  section  3004(u).  30O4(v). 
or  3008(h)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  [42 
U.S.C.  6924(u).  6924(v).  or  6928(h)]: 

"(D)  a  land  disposal  unit  with  respect  to 
which  a  closure  notification  under  subtitle  C 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6921  et  seq.)  has  been  submitted; 

"(E)  a  facility  with  respect  to  which  an  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  order  or  decree  con- 
cerning the  response  action  has  been  issued, 
soug-ht,  or  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.).  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.),  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1251  et  seq.),  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.)  or  title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  commonly  known 
as  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300(f)  et  seq.);  and 

•■(F)  a  facility  at  which  assistance  for  re- 
sponse activities  may  be  obtained  under  sub- 
title I  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6991  et  seq.)  from  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  established 
under  section  9508  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

"(3)  A  facility  listed  or  proposed  for  listing 
on  the  National  Priorities  List  may  be  an 
"eligible  facility"  if— 

"(A)  the  facility  is  not  a  facility  identified 
in  paragraph  (2): 

"(B)  the  State  in  which  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated has  obtained  a  State  authorization  or 
referral  under  section  127  of  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  Administrator  concurs  in  the 
State's  determination  to  address  the  facility 
under  its  voluntary  response  program. 

"(d)  Annual  Reporting.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  report,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter,  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
State  voluntary  response  programs  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  whether  the  State's  voluntary  re- 
sponse program  continues  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  or  (c); 

"(2)  whether  the  State  has  adopted  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  all  response  actions 
completed  or  undertaken  under  the  State's 
voluntary  response  program  comply  with  all 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws; 

"(3)  whether  public  participation  opportu- 
nities have  been  adequate  during  the  process 
of  selecting  a  response  action  for  each  vol- 
untary response; 

"(4)  whether  voluntary  response  actions 
completed  or  undertaken  under  the  State 
voluntary  response  program  have  been  im- 
plemented in  a  manner  that  has  reduced  or 
eliminated  risks  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State; 

"(5)  whether  voluntary  response  actions 
completed  or  undertaken  under  the  State 
voluntary  response  program  at  facilities  list- 
ed or  proposed  for  listing  on  the  National 
Priorities  List  were  conducted  in  accordance 
with  section  121(d)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(6)  whether  a  voluntary  response  action 
has  increased  risk  to  human  health  or  the 
environment,  and  whether  a  State  has  taken 
timely  and  appropriate  steps  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  that  risk  to  human  health  or  the 
environment. 

"(1)  Statutory  Construction.— This  sec- 
tion is  not  intended— 

"(1)  to  Impose  any  requirement  on  a  State 
voluntary  response  program  existing  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  to  affect  the  liability  of  any  person  or 
response  authorities  afforded  under  any  law 
(Including  any  regrulation)  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental contamination,  including  this  Act 


(except  as  expressly  provided  In  section 
101(39)(D)  (42  U.S.C.  9601(39)(D)),  section 
107(a)(5)(C)  (42  U.S.C.  9607(a)(5)(C)),  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et.  seq.). 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et.  seq.).  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.),  or  title 
XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act"  (42  U.S.C.  300(0  et.  seq.).". 
SEC.  303.  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION  PROGRAM. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  128  (as  added  by  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section— 

"SEC.  129.  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  program  to  provide  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  municipalities  to  conduct 
site  characterizations  for  facilities  at  which 
voluntary  response  actions  are  being  con- 
ducted or  are  proposed  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  a  State  voluntary  response  program 
that  meets  the  requirements  described  in 
section  127. 

"(b)  Technical  Assistance.— In  carrying 
out  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  may  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  a  munici- 
pality to  conduct  a  site  characterization  of  a 
facility  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mu- 
nicipality at  which  voluntary  response  ac- 
tions are  being  conducted  or  are  proposed  to 
be  conducted.  A  municipality  requesting 
technical  and  other  assistance  shall  provide 
to  the  Administrator  the  following  informa- 
tion— 

"(1)  describing  the  facility  at  which  vol- 
untary response  actions  are  being  conducted 
or  are  proposed  to  be  conducted; 

"(2)  demonstrating  the  financial  need  of 
the  owner  or  prospective  purchaser  of  such  a 
facility  for  funds  to  conduct  a  site  character- 
ization; 

"(3)  analyzing  the  potential  of  the  facility 
for  creating  new  businesses  and  employment 
opportunities  on  completion  of  the  response 
action; 

"(4)  estimating  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  site  after  the  proposed  or  ongoing  re- 
sponse action,  if  a  response  action  is  nec- 
essary; 

"(5)  regarding  the  economic  viability  and 
commercial  activity  on  real  property— 

"(i)  located  within  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  affected  site  at  the  time  of  consider- 
ation of  the  application;  or 

"(ii)  projected  to  be  located  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  affected  site  by  the 
date  that  is  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  application; 

"(6)  regarding  the  potential  of  the  facility 
for  creating  new  businesses  and  employment 
opportunities  on  completion  of  a  response 
action; 

"(7)  regarding  whether  the  affected  site  is 
located  in  an  economically  distressed  com- 
munity; 

"(8)  regarding  the  presence  of  multiple 
sources  of  risk  as  described  in  section  117(k) 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(9)  in  such  form,  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.". 

TITLE  IV— LIABILITY  AND  ALLOCATION 
SEC.  401.  RESPONSE  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Section  104(e)(2)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(e)(2))  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"cleanup"  and  inserting  the  phrase  "re- 
sponse action",  and  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  following- 

"(D)  The  nature  and  extent  of  all  activities 
and  operations  at  such  vessel  or  facility,  in- 


cluding the  identity  of  any  persons  engaged 
in.  responsible  for,  controlling,  or  having  the 
ability  to  control  such  activities  or  oper- 
ations. 

"(E)  Information  relating  to  the  liability 
or  responsibility  of  any  person  to  perform  or 
pay  for  a  response  action. 

"(F)  Information  that  is  otherwise  rel- 
evant to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  104(e)(7)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(7)  Administrative  subpoenas— When  it 
would  assist  in  the  collection  of  information 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
implementing  this  Act.  the  President  may 
by  subpoena  require  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
reports,  papers,  documents,  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  other  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary.  Witnesses  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  of  contumacy  or  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  any  person  to  obey  any  such  sub- 
poena, any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  venue  is  proper  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  order  any  such  person  to  com- 
ply with  such  subpoena.  Any  failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  of  the  court  is  punishable  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(8)  Confidentiality  of  information— 

"(A)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  from  any  person  under  this  section 
(including  records,  reports  or  information 
obtained  by  representatives  of  the  President 
and  records,  reports  or  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  contract,  grant  or  other  agree- 
ment to  perform  work  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  including  documents,  reports, 
compilations,  summaries,  or  other  analyses 
prepared  by  the  President  or  representatives 
of  the  F*resident  which  reference  or  incor- 
porate information  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion) shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except 
as  follows: 

"(i)  Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
President  (or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be) 
by  any  person  that  records,  reports  or  infor- 
mation, or  any  particular  part  thereof  (other 
than  health  or  safety  effects  data),  to  which 
the  President  (or  the  State,  as  the  case  may 
be)  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive has  access  under  this  section  if  made 
public  would  divulge  information  entitled  to 
protection  under  section  1905  of  Title  18  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  such  information  or  particu- 
lar portion  thereof  shall  be  considered  con- 
Tidential  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  record,  report, 
document  or  information  may  be  disclosed 
to  other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized 
representatives  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing government  contractors)  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  chapter,  or  when  relevant 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  chapter,  or.  if 
such  records,  reports  or  information  are  ob- 
tained or  submitted  to  the  United  States  (or 
the  State,  as  the  case  may  be)  pursuant  to  a 
contract,  grant  or  other  agreement  to  per- 
form work  pursuant  to  this  section,  to  per- 
sons from  whom  the  President  seeks  to  re- 
cover costs  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(ii)  This  section  does  not  require  that  in- 
formation which  is  exempt  from  disclosure 
pursuant  to  section  522(a)  of  Title  5  of  the 
U.S.  Code  by  reason  of  subsection  (b)(5),  sub- 
section (b)(6),  or  subsection  (b)(7)  of  such  sec- 
tion, be  available  to  the  public,  nor  shall  the 
disclosure  of  any  such  information  pursuant 
to  this  section  authorize  disclosure  to  other 
parties  or  be  deemed  to  waive  any  confiden- 
tiality privilege  available  to  the  President 
under  any  federal  or  State  law.". 


SEC.   402.   COMPLIANCE   WITH   ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORDERS. 

(a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9606(a))  is  amended  by 

(1)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "hazardous 
substance"  the  phrtise  ".  or  pollutant  or  con- 
taminant"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  President  may  amend  such  orders 
and  issue  additional  orders,  as  appropriate, 
without  a  subsequent  finding  of  an  imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment,  to  complete 
response  action  undertaken  in  response  to  a 
release  or  substantial  threat  of  a  release,  or 
to  require  additional  response  actions  that 
are  necessary  or  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  106(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9606(b)(1))  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "to  enforce 
such  order",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  ".  or  be 
required  to  comply  with  such  order,  or  both, 
even  if  another  party  has  complied,  or  is 
complying,  with  the  terms  of  the  same  order 
or  another  order  pertaining  to  the  same  fa- 
cility, release  or  threatened  release";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following— 

"For   purposes   of  this   title,   a    'sufficient 
cause"  requires— 

"(A)  an  objectively  reasonable  belief  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  issued  that 
the  person  is  not  liable  for  any  response 
costs  under  section  107  of  this  title;  or 

"(B)  that  the  action  to  be  performed  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  is  determined  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  national  contingency  plan. 
The  existence  or  results  of  an  allocation 
process  pursuant  to  section  122a  of  this  title 
shall  not  affect  or  constitute  a  basis  for  a  de- 
termination of  'sufficient  cause.' ". 

(c)  Section  106(b)(2)  is  amended  by  moving 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(2)(A) 
and  redesignating  it  as  subsection  (b)(4).  and 
by  striking  the  word  "paragraph"  in  such 
newly  designated  subsection  (b)(4)  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  word  "subsection". 

(d)  Section  106(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9602(bH2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "completion  or',  and  inserting  the 
phrase  "the  President  determines  that  such 
person  has  completed". 

(e)  Section  106(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9606(b)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "Subparagraph  (D)"  the  phrase  '•. 
or  as  may  be  authorized  in  a  settlement  en- 
tered into  under  section  122a  of  this  title.". 
SEC.  403.  LIMITATIONS  TO  LIABILITY  FOR  RE- 
SPONSE COSTS. 

Section  107  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9607).  is 
amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting— 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection,  a  person  who 
does  not  impede  the  performance  of  response 
actions  or  natural  resource  restoration  shall 
not  be  liable — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  liability  is  based  solely 
on  subsection  107(a)(3)  or  107(a)(4)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  arrangement  for  disposal,  treatment, 
or  transport  for  disposal  or  treatment,  or  the 
acceptance  for  transport  for  disposal  or 
treatment,  involved  less  than  five  hundred 
(500)  pounds  of  municipal  solid  waste  (MSW) 
or  sewage  sludge  as  defined  in  sections 
101(41)  and  101(44)  of  this  Act,  respectively,  or 
such  greater  or  lesser  amount  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  by  regulation; 

"(B)  to  the  extent  liability  is  based  solely 
on  subsection  107(a)(3)  or  107(a)(4)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  arrangement  for  disposal,  treatment, 
or  transport  for  disposal  or  treatment,  or  the 
acceptance  for  transport  for  disposal  or 
treatment,  involved  less  than  ten  (10)  pounds 


or  liters  of  materials  containing  hazardous 
substances  or  pollutants  or  contaminants  or 
such  greater  or  lesser  amount  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  by  regulation,  except 
where — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
such  material  contributed  significantly  or 
could  contribute  to  the  costs  of  response  at 
the  facility;  or 

"(ii)  the  person  has  failed  to  respond  fully 
and  completely  to  information  requests  by 
the  United  States,  or  has  failed  to  certify 
that,  on  the  basis  of  information  within  its 
possession,  it  qualifies  for  this  exception; 

"(C)  to  the  extent  liability  is  based  solely 
on  subsection  107(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  for  a  re- 
lease or  threat  of  release  from  a  facility,  and 
the  person  is  a  bona  fide  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  the  facility  as  defined  in  section 
101(39); 

"(D)  to  the  extent  the  liability  of  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  is  based  solely  on  section 
107(a)(1)  or  (2)  with  regard  to  a  facility  over 
which  the  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality exercised  no  regulatory  or  other  con- 
trol over  activities  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly resulted  in  a  release  of  threat  of  a  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance,  and — 

"(1)  all  activities  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly resulted  in  a  release  of  threat  of  a  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  during  the  pe- 
riod of  ownership  by  the  United  States  oc- 
curred prior  to  lSr76; 

"(ii)  the  activities  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly resulting  in  a  release  or  a  threat  of  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  at  the  facil- 
ity were  pursuant  to  a  statutory  authority;" 

"(iii)  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  did  not  cause 
or  contribute  to  the  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances  or  pollutants 
or  contaminants  at  the  facility;  and 

"(iv)  there  are  persons,  other  than  the 
United  States,  who  are  both  potentially  lia- 
ble for  the  relesise  of  hazardous  substances  or 
pollutants  or  contaminants  at  the  facility 
and  fully  capable  of  performing  or  financing 
the  response  action  at  the  facility;  or 

"(E)  to  the  extent  the  liability  of  a  federal 
or  state  entity  or  municipality  is  based  sole- 
ly on  its  ownership  of  a  road,  street,  or  other 
right  of  way  or  other  public  transportation 
route  over  which  hazardous  substances  are 
transported,  or  the  granting  of  a  license  or 
permit  to  conduct  business;  or 

"(F)  for  more  than  ten  percent  of  total  re- 
sponse costs  at  the  facility,  in  aggregate,  for 
all  persons  to  the  extent  their  whose  liabil- 
ity is  based  solely  on  subsections  107(a)(3)  or 
107(a)(4)  of  this  Act.  and  the  arrangement  for 
disposal,  treatment,  or  transport  for  disposal 
or  treatment,  or  the  acceptance  for  trans- 
port for  disposal  or  treatment  involved  only 
municir»al  solid  waste  (MSW)  or  sewage 
sludge  as  defined  in  sections  101(41)  and 
101(44).  respectively,  of  this  Act.  Such  limita- 
tion on  liability  shall  apply  only— 

"(i)  where  either  the  acts  or  omissions  giv- 
ing rise  to  liability  occurred  before  the  date 
thirty-six  (36)  months  after  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  or  the  person  asserting  the 
limitation  institutes  or  participates  in  a 
qualified  household  hazardous  waste  collec- 
tion program  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(43);  and 

"(11)  where  the  disposal  did  not  occur  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, or  on  any  tribal  land.". 

(b)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the 
following— 

"(n)  Prospective  purchaser  and  windfall 
lien.— Where  there  are  unrecovered  response 


costs  for  which  an  owner  of  a  facility  is  not 
liable  by  operation  of  subsection  107(a)(5)(C) 
of  this  Act,  and  a  response  action  for  which 
there  are  unrecovered  costs  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  such  owner,  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  facility  for  such 
unrecovered  costs.  Such  lien- 

"(1)  shall  not  exceed  the  increase  in  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  attributable  to 
the  response  action  at  the  time  of  a  subse- 
quent sale  or  other  disposition  of  property; 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
for  notice  and  validity  esUblished  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  shall  continue  until  the  earlier  of  sat- 
isfaction of  the  lien,  or  recovery  of  all  re- 
sponse costs  incurred  at  the  facility.". 

(c)  Section  120  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9620)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "Fa- 
cilities "  in  the  title  of  the  section  the  phrase 
"Entities  And". 

(d)  Section  120(a)(1)  of  the  Act  <42  U.S.C. 
9620(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  after  the  word  "title"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence on  inserting  the  phrase  "the  right  to 
contribution  protection  set  forth  in  Sections 
113  and  122.  when  such  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  resolves  its  share  of  liabil- 
ity under  this  Act  and  liability  for  all  federal 
civil  and  administrative  penalties  and  fines 
imposed  under  this  Act.  regardless  of  wheth- 
er such  penalties  and  fines  are  punitive  or 
coercive  in  nature  or  are  Imposed  for  iso- 
lated or  continuing  violations."; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  word  "other"  before 
the  phrase  "person  or  entity  "  in  the  second 
sentence  and  by  inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence — 
"The  waiver  of  immunity  in  this  section 
does  not  encompass  uniquely  governmental 
actions  such  as— 

'•(A)  any  actions  of  any  department,  agen- 
cy or  instrumentality,  except  for  official  sei- 
zure of  or  holding  title  to  a  facility,  taken 
pursuant  to  Federal  authority  to  regulate 
the  economy  in  preparation  for.  during,  or 
otherwise  in  connection  with  war  through 
the  use  and  implementation  of  national  pri- 
ority rating  systems,  national  wage,  profit 
and  price  incentives  or  controls,  or  otherwise 
to  mobilize  the  national  economy  for  war-re- 
lated production;  or 

"(B)  any  actions  of  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  taken  in  response  to  a 
natural  disaster  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Flood  Control  Work  Act  (33  U.S.C.  701(n)).  or 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121 
et  seq.).": 

(e)  Section  120(a)(4)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9620(a)(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "currently"  before 
"owned"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "United 
States"  the  phrase  "in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: (A)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "List"  ";  (B) 
when  such  facilities  are  included  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List  but  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  State  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  127  of 
this  Act;  or  (C)  when  such  laws  are  part  of  an 
authorized  program  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  section  127  of  this  Act. 
and  such  facilities  are  Included  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List  and  are  to  be  addressed 
by  the  State  authorized  program  pursuant  to 
section  127  of  this  Act. 

"Each  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  State  requirements,  both  substantive  and 
procedural,  respecting  liability  for  the  costs 
of  responding  to  releases  or  threats  of  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  of  non-feder- 
ally  owned  facilities  referred  to  the  State 
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pursuant  to  section  127  of  this  Act,  or  such 
requirement  that  are  part  of  a  State  author- 
ized program  for  non-federally  owned  facili- 
ties being  addressed  under  a  State  author- 
ized program  pursuant  to  section  127  of  this 
Act."; 

(4)  after  the  word  "preceding"  by  replacing 
the  word  "sentence"  with  "sentences"; 

(5)  at  the  end  of  the  Section  by  adding 
"This  waiver  of  Immunity  for  such  facilities 
shall  include  all  civil  and  administrative 
penalties  and  fines  imposed  under  such  laws, 
regardless  of  whether  such  penalties  and 
fines  are  punitive  or  coercive  in  nature  or 
are  imposed  for  Isolated  or  continuing  viola- 
tions. Neither  the  United  States,  nor  any 
agent,  employee  or  officer  thereof,  shall  be 
Immune  or  exempt  from  any  process  or  sanc- 
tion of  any  State  or  Federal  Court  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  any  appropriate 
relief  under  such  laws,  but  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  remove  any  action  filed 
in  state  court  against  any  department,  agen- 
cy, instrumentality,  employee  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
district  court.  No  agent,  employee,  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  personally  lia- 
ble for  any  civil  or  administrative  penalty 
under  any  Federal  or  State  law  with  respect 
to  any  act  or  omission  within  the  scope  of 
the  official  duties  of  the  agent,  employee,  or 
officer.  All  funds  collected  by  a  State  from 
the  Federal  Government  from  penalties  and 
fines  imposed  for  violation  of  any  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  requirement  referred 
to  in  this  subsection  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  only  for  projects  designed  to  improve 
or  protect  the  environment  or  to  defray  the 
costs  of  environmental  protection  or  en- 
forcement.". 

(f)  Section  120(j)(l)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9620(j)(l))  is  amended  before  the  phrase  "with 
respect  to  the  site"  in  the  second  sentence 
by  inserting  "or  any  State  law  applicable 
under  Section  120(a)(4)". 

SEC,  404.    LIABIUTY. 

(a)  Section  107(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"and"  and  inserting  the  word  "or"; 

(b)  Section  107(a)(3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "by  any  other  party  or  entity,"; 

(c)  Section  107(a)(4)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  a  blank  line  before  the 
phrase  "from  which  there  is  a  release"; 

(2)  by  moving  the  phrase  "from  which 
there  is  a  release"  to  the  left  margin; 

(3)  inserting  a  comma  after  the  phrase 
"threatened  release";  and 

(d)  Section  107(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  ",  including  direct  costs,  indirect 
costs,  and  costs  of  overseeing  response  ac- 
tions conducted  by  private  parties"  before 
the  phrase  "incurred  by  the  United  States". 

(e)  Section  107(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "other"  both 
times  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  phrase  "other  than  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  an  Indian  tribe" 
before  the  phrase  "consistent  with  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan". 

(f)  Section  107(c)(3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(c)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  phrase  "in  addition  to 
liability  for  any  response  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  such  failure 
to  take  proper  action,"  after  the  word  "per- 
son" the  second  time  it  appears. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "at  least 
equal  to,  and  not  more  than"  and  inserting 
the  phrase  "up  to"; 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  the 
word  "times";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "any  costs 
incurred  by  the  Fund  as  a  result  of  such  fail- 
ure to  take  proper  action"  and  inserting  the 
phrase  "such  response  costs". 

(g)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
phrase  ",  or  pollutant  or  contaminant"  after 
the  term  "hazardous  substance"  or  "hazard- 
ous substances"  wherever  they  appear  m  sec- 
tions 107(a)(2),  (3)  and  (4);  107(b);  107(c);  107(d) 

(1)  and    (2):     107(f)(1);     107(i);     107(j);     and 
107(k)(l)(B). 

SEC.  405,  CIVIL  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  Section  113(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "upon  appli- 
cation by  any  interested  person",  and  insert- 
ing the  phrase  "by  any  adversely  affected 
person  through  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "application 
shall  be  made",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"petition  shall  be  filed". 

(b)  Section  113(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  before  "without  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship." by  inserting  the  phrase  "or  in  any 
manner  limiting  or  affecting  the  President's 
ability  to  carry  out  a  response  action  under 
this  Title,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  sentence — "Any  ac- 
tion Initiated  in  any  state  or  local  court 
against  the  United  States  (or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality,  officer  or 
employee  thereof)  pursuant  to  or  under  any 
provision  of  or  authorized  by  this  Title  may 
be  removed  by  the  United  States  to  the  ap- 
propriate federal  district  court  in  accordance 
with  Section  1446  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S. 
Code." 

(c)  Section  113(g)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(g))  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3)  and  inserting- 

"(2)  Actions  for  recovery  of  costs. 
"Except  as  provided  in  Paragraph  (3)  below, 
an  Initial   action  for  recovery  of  costs  re- 
ferred to  in  section  107  of  this  title  must  be 
commenced— 

"(A)  for  removal  action,  within  three  years 
after  completion  of  all  removal  action  taken 
with  respect  to  the  facility,  including  off- 
site  disposal  of  any  removed  materials;  ex- 
cept that  if  physical  on-site  construction  of 
the  remedial  action  is  initiated  within  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  all  removal  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to  the  facility,  costs 
incurred  for  removal  action  may  be  recov- 
ered in  the  cost  recovery  action  brought 
under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

"(B)  for  a  remedial  action,  within  six  years 
after  initiation  of  physical  on-site  construc- 
tion of  the  remedial  action. 

"In  any  such  action  described  in  this  sub- 
section, the  court  shall  enter  a  declaratory 
judgment  on  liability  for  response  costs  or 
damages  that  will  be  binding  on  any  subse- 
quent action  or  actions  to  recover  further  re- 
sponse costs  or  damages.  A  subsequent  ac- 
tion or  actions  under  section  107  of  this  title 
for  further  response  costs  at  the  vessel  or  fa- 
cility may  be  maintained  at  any  time  during 
the  response  action,  but  must  be  commenced 
no  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
completion  of  all  response  action.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  paragraph,  an  ac- 
tion may  be  commenced  under  section  107  of 
this  title  for  recovery  of  costs  at  any  time 
after  such  costs  have  been  incurred. 

"(3)  Contribution— 
"An    action    by    a    potentially    responsible 
party   against  another   potentially   respon- 


sible party  for  recovery  of  any  response  costs 
or  damages  must  be  commenced  within  the 
later  of— 

"(A)  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in  Para- 
graph (2)  above,  or 

"(B)  where  recovery  is  sought  for  costs  or 
damages  paid  pursuant  to  a  judgment  or  set- 
tlement, three  years  after— 

"(i)  the  date  of  judgment  in  any  action 
under  this  Act  for  recovery  of  such  costs  or 
damages,  or 

"(ii)  the  date  of  any  administrative  order 
or  judicial  settlement  for  recovery  of  the 
costs  or  damages  paid  or  incurred  pursuant 
to  such  a  settlement.". 

(d)  Section  113(g)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(g))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof— 

"(4)  Claims  by  the  United  States,  States  or 
Indian  tribes.  Claims  by  the  United  States 
under  Section  106,  and  claims  by  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  under  Section 
107(a).  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  com- 
pulsory counterclaims  in  an  action  against 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  an  Indian  tribe 
seeking  response  costs,  contributions,  dam- 
ages, or  any  other  claim  by  any  person  under 
this  Act.". 

(e)  Section  113(j)(l)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(j)(l)  is  amended— 

(1)  before  the  phrase  "or  ordered"  by  in- 
serting the  phrase  "or  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  Act,";  and 

(2)  after  the  phrase  "or  ordered"  by  insert- 
ing the  phrase  "or  sought". 

SEC,  40«.  UMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AC- 
TIONS. 

Section  113  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9613)  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(1)  as  fol- 
lows— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph "(1)(A),"; 

(2)  before  the  phrase  "may  seek  contribu- 
tion" by  inserting  the  phrase  "who  is  liable 
or  potentially  liable  under  section  107(a)  of 
this  title"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "during  or 
following  any  civil  action  under  section  106 
of  this  title  or  under  section  107(a)  of  this 
title",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "in  a  claim  asserted  under  section 
107(a)";  and 

(4)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  and  inserting- 

"except  that  there  shall  be  no  right  of  con- 
tribution where— 

"(i)  the  person  asserting  the  right  of  con- 
tribution has  waived  such  rights  in  a  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(ii)  the  person  from  whom  contribution  is 
sought  is  liable  solely  under  section  107(a)(3) 
of  this  Act,  and  contributed  less  than  ten 
pounds  or  ten  liters  of  material  containing 
hazardous  substances  at  the  facility,  or  such 
greater  or  lesser  amount  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine  by  regulation; 

"(iii)  the  person  from  whom  contribution 
is  sought  has  entered  into  a  final  settlement 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
122(g).; 

(5)  before  the  phrase  "this  section  and  the 
Federal  Rules"  by  inserting  the  phrase  "sec- 
tion 107(a),";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  "Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  diminish  the  right  of 
any  person  to  bring  an  action  for  contribu- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  civil  action  under 
section  106  of  this  title  or  section  107  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (1)(A) 
the  following  subparagraph— 

"(B)  Any  person  who  commences  an  action 
for  contribution  against  a  person  who  is  not 


liable  by  operation  of  subsection  107(a)(5)  of 
this  Act,  or  against  a  person  who  is  pro- 
tected from  suits  in  contribution  by  this  sec- 
tion or  by  a  settlement  with  the  United 
States,  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  against 
whom  the  claim  of  contribution  is  brought 
for  all  reasonable  costs  of  defending  against 
the  claim,  including  all  reasonable  attor- 
ney's and  expert  witness  fees.". 

(c)  Section  113(0  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9613(0)  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2),  and  inserting  the  following— 

"(2)  Settlement. 

"A  person  that  has  resolved  its  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  an  administrative  or  ju- 
dicially approved  settlement  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble for  claims  by  other  persons  regarding  re- 
sponse actions,  response  costs  or  damages 
addressed  in  the  settlement.  A  person  that 
has  resolved  its  liability  to  a  State  in  an  ad- 
ministrative or  judicially  approved  settle- 
ment shall  not  be  liable  for  claims  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  United  States  regarding 
response  costs  or  damages  addressed  in  the 
settlement  for  which  the  State  has  a  claim 
under  this  title.  Such  settlement  does  not 
discharge  any  other  jx)tentially  responsible 
persons  unless  its  terms  so  provide,  but  it  re- 
duces the  potential  liability  of  such  other 
persons  by  the  amount  of  the  settlement. 
The  protection  afforded  by  this  section  shall 
include  protection  against  contribution 
claims  and  all  other  t,vpe8  of  claims,  under 
federal  or  state  law,  that  may  be  asserted 
against  the  settling  party  for  recovery  of  re- 
sponse costs  or  damages  incurred  or  paid  by 
another  person,  if  such  costs  or  damages  are 
addressed  in  the  settlement,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude protection  against  claims  based  on 
contractual  indemnification  or  other  express 
contractual  agreements  to  pay  such  costs  or 
damages.". 

SEC,  407.  SCOPE  OF  RULEMAKING  AUTHORITY. 

Section  115  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9615),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  text  of  the 
section  as  subsection  '•(a)"  and  adding  a  new 
subsection — 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion includes,  without  limitation,  authority 
to  promulgate  legislative  regulations  to  de- 
fine the  terms  and  scope  of  sections  101 
through  405  this  Act,  inclusive. 

"(c)  This  section  confirms,  without  limita- 
tion, authority  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
define  the  terms  of  this  Act  as  they  apply  to 
lenders  and  other  financial  services  provid- 
ers, and  property  custodians,  trustees,  and 
other  fiduciaries.". 

SEC,  408.  ENHANCEMENT  OF  SETTLEMENT  AU- 
THORITIES. 

Section  122  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9622),  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (e)(3); 

(b)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (e)(4) 
and  (5)  as  subparagraphs  (e)(3)  and  (4).  re- 
spectively; 

(c)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (e)(6)  as 
a  new  section  122(o)  and  by  amending  redes- 
ignated section  122(n) — 

(1)  by  deleting  "remedial  investigation  and 
feasibility  study"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "response  action";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "remedial  action"  in  both 
places  where  it  appears  and  inserting  "re- 
sponse action"; 

(d)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  122 
the  following- 

"(p)  Retention  of  Funds.— If.  as  part  of 
any  agreement  under  this  Chapter,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  carrying  out  any  action  and  the 
parties  will  be  paying  amounts  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  may  retain  such  amounts 
In  interest  bearing  accounts,  and  use  such 
amounts,  together  with  accrued  interest,  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  agreement. 


"(q)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  on 
review  in  section  113(h),  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  a  per- 
son whose  claim  for  response  costs  or  con- 
tribution is  limited  as  a  result  of  contribu- 
tion protection  afforded  by  an  administra- 
tive settlement  under  this  section  may  chal- 
lenge the  cost  recovery  component  of  such 
settlement  only  by  filing  a  complaint 
against  the  Administrator  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  within  60  days  after 
such  settlement  becomes  final.  Venue  shall 
lie  in  the  district  in  which  the  appropriate 
Regional  Administrator  has  her  principal  of- 
fice. Any  review  of  an  administrative  settle- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  the  administrative 
record,  and  the  settlement  shall  be  upheld 
unless  the  objecting  party  can  demonstrate 
on  that  record  that  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  the  administrative  settle- 
ment was  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.". 

(e)  by  deleting  subsection  (0(1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof— 

"(1)  Final  covenants.— The  President 
shall  offer  potentially  responsible  parties 
who  enter  into  settlement  agreements  other- 
wise acceptable  to  the  United  States  a  final 
covenant  not  to  sue  concerning  any  liability 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing a  covenant  with  respect  to  future  liabil- 
ity, for  response  actions  or  response  costs, 
provided  that^ 

"(A)  The  settling  party  agrees  to  perform, 
or  there  are  other  adequate  assurances  of  the 
performance  of,  a  final  remedial  action  for 
the  release  or  threat  of  release  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  settlement; 

"(B)  The  settlement  agreement  has  been 
reached  prior  to  the  commencement  of  liti- 
gation against  the  settling  party  under  sec- 
tion 106  or  107  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  this 
facility; 

"(C)  The  settling  party  waives  all  con- 
tribution rights  against  other  potentially  re- 
sponsible parties  at  the  facility;  and 

"(D)  The  settling  party  pays  premium  that 
compensates  for  the  risks  of  remedy  failure; 
future  liability  resulting  from  unknown  con- 
ditions; unanticipated  increases  in  the  cost 
of  any  uncompleted  response  action,  unless 
the  settling  party  is  performing  the  response 
action;  and  the  United  States"  litigation  risk 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  not  re- 
solved their  liability  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act,  unless  all  parties  have  set- 
tled their  liability  to  the  United  States,  or 
the  settlement  covers  100  percent  to  the 
United  States'  response  costs.  The  President 
shall  have  sole  discretion  to  determine  the 
appropriate  amount  of  any  such  premium, 
and  such  determinations  are  committed  to 
the  President's  discretion.  The  President  has 
discretion  to  waive  or  reduce  the  premium 
payment  for  persons  who  demonstrate  an  in- 
ability to  pay  such  a  premium. 

"(2)  Discretionary  covenants.— For  all 
other  settlements  under  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  provide  any  per- 
son with  a  covenant  not  to  sue  concerning 
any  liability  to  the  United  States  under  this 
title,  if  the  covenant  not  to  sue  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  President  may  include  any 
conditions  in  such  covenant  not  to  sue,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  additional 
condition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection.  In  determining  whether  such 
conditions  or  covenants  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  President  shall  consider  the  effec- 
tiveness and  reliability  of  the  response  ac- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  risks  remaining  at 
the  facility,  the  strength  of  evidence,  the 
likelihood  of  cost  recovery,  the  reliability  of 
any  response  action  or  actions  to  restore,  re- 


place or  acquire  the  equivalent  of  injured 
natural  resources,  and  any  other  factors  rel- 
evant to  the  protection  of  human  health, 
welfare,  and  the  environment."; 

(f)  by  striking  out  the  word  "remedial", 
wherever  it  appears  in  paragraph  (fX2).  and 
inserting  the  word  "response": 

(g)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (0(3)  and  (0(4); 
(h)  by  redesignating  existing  paragraphs 

(0(2).   (f)(5)  and   (0(6)  as   paragraphs  (0(3). 
(0(4),  and  (0(5),  respectively; 
(i)  in  redesignated  subparagraph  (0(5)(A)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "remedial", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "re- 
sponse"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "paragraph  (2)"  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (1)  or  (3)"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  deleting  "de  minimis  settlements" 
and  inserting  "de  minimis  and  other  expe- 
dited settlements  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  the  phrase  "the  President 
certifies  under  paragraph  (3)  that  remedial 
action  has  been  completed  at  the  facility 
concerned",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "that  the  response  action  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  settlement  agreement  is  se- 
lected". 

(j)  by  amending  redesignated  subsection 
(f)(5)(B>— 

(1)  by  striking  "In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the"  and  inserting  the  word 
"The"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  phrase  "those  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (4)  and"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "the  agreement  containing 
the  covenant  not  to  sue  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  a  premium  to  address  possible  rem- 
edy failure  or  any  releases  that  may  result 
from  unknown  conditions,  and"  before  the 
phrase  "the  other  terms";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following— 
"The    President   may,    in    his   discretion, 

waive  or  reduce  the  premium  payment  for 
persons  who  demonstrate  an  inability  to  pay 
such  premium." 

(k)  by  deleting  paragraph  (g)(1)(A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof— 

"(g)  Expedited  Final  Settlement.— 

"(1)  Parties  Eligible  For  Expedited  Settle- 
ment.—Wherever  practicable  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  as  provided  in  section  122a 
of  this  title,  the  President  will  as  promptly 
as  p>ossible  offer  to  reach  a  final  administra- 
tive or  judicial  settlement  with  potentially 
responsible  parties  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  meet  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  for  eligibility  for  an  expe- 
dited settlement: 

"(A)  the  potentially  responsible  party's  in- 
dividual contribution  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances at  the  facility  is  de  minimis.  The  con- 
tribution of  hazardous  substances  to  a  facil- 
ity by  a  potentially  responsible  party  is  de 
minimis  if: 

"(i)  the  potentially  responsible  party's  vol- 
umetric contribution  of  materials  contain- 
ing hazardous  substances  is  minimal  in  com- 
parison to  the  total  volumetric  contribu- 
tions at  the  facility:  such  individual  con- 
tribution is  presumed  to  be  minimal  if  it  is 
one  percent  or  less  of  the  total  volumetric 
contributions  at  the  facility,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator identifies  a  different  threshold 
based  on  site-specific  factors;  and 

"(11)  the  potentially  responsible  party's 
hazardous  substances  do  not  present  toxic  or 
other  hazardous  effects  that  are  significantly 
greater  than  those  of  other  hazardous  sub- 
stances at  the  facility;  or" 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  after  sub- 
section (g)(1)(B)— 

"(C)  The  potentially  responsible  party's  li- 
ability Is  based  solely  on  subsection  107(a)(3) 
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or  107(a)(4)  of  this  title,  and  the  arrangement 
for  disposal,  treatment,  or  transport  for  dis- 
posal or  treatment,  or  the  acceptance  for 
transport  for  disposal  or  treatment,  involved 
only  municipal  solid  waste  (MSW)  or  sewage 
sludge  as  defined  in  section  101(41)  or  101(44), 
respectively,  of  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
may  offer  to  settle  the  liability  of  generators 
and  transporters  of  MSW  or  sewage  sludge 
whose  liability  is  limited  pursuant  to  section 
107(a)(5)(A)  of  this  title  for  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  response  costs  at  the  facility;  or 

"(D)  The  potentially  responsible  party  is  a 
small  business  or  a  municipality  and  has 
demonstrated  to  the  United  States  a  limited 
ability  to  pay  response  costs.  For  purposes  of 
this  provision— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  small  business,  the 
President  shall  consider,  to  the  extent  that 
information  is  provided  by  the  small  busi- 
ness, the  business'  ability  to  pay  for  its  total 
allocated  share,  and  demonstrable  con- 
straints on  its  ability  to  raise  revenues. 

••(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  municipal  owner  or 
operator,  the  President  shall  consider,  to  the 
extent  that  information  is  provided  by  the 
municipality,  the  following  factors:  (1)  the 
municipality's  general  obligation  bond  rat- 
ing and  information  about  the  most  recent 
bond  issue  for  which  the  rating  was  prepared; 
(2)  the  amount  of  total  available  funds  (other 
than  dedicated  funds):  (3)  the  amount  of 
total  operating  revenues  (other  than  obli- 
gated or  encumbered  revenues):  (4)  the 
amount  of  total  expenses;  (5)  the  amounts  of 
total  debt  and  debt  service;  (6)  per  capita  in- 
come; and  (7)  real  property  values.  A  munici- 
pality may  also  submit  for  consideration  by 
the  President  an  evaluation  of  the  potential 
impact  of  the  settlement  on  essential  serv- 
ices that  the  municipality  must  provide,  and 
the  feasibility  of  making  delayed  payments 
or  payments  over  time.  If  a  municipality  as- 
serts that  it  has  additional  environmental 
obligations  besides  its  potential  liability 
under  this  Act,  then  the  municipality  may 
create  a  list  of  the  obligations,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  complying  with  such 
obligations.  A  municipality  may  establish  an 
inability  to  pay  through  an  affirmative 
showing  that  such  payment  of  its  liability 
under  this  Act  would  either  (I)  create  a  sub- 
stantial demonstrable  risk  that  the  munici- 
pality would  default  on  existing  debt  obliga- 
tions, be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  be  forced  to 
dissolve,  or  be  forced  to  make  budgetary  cut- 
backs that  would  substantially  reduce  cur- 
rent levels  of  protection  of  public  health  and 
safety,  or  (II)  necessitate  a  violation  of  legal 
requirements  or  limitations  of  general  appli- 
cability concerning  the  assumption  and 
maintenance  of  fiscal  municipal  obliga- 
tions." 

(m)  be  deleting  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 

"(2)  The  determination  of  whether  a  party 
is  eligible  for  an  expedited  settlement  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  information  avail- 
able to  the  President  at  the  time  the  settle- 
ment is  negotiated.  Such  determination,  and 
the  settlement,  are  committed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's unreviewable  discretion.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  not  to  apply  these  provi- 
sions for  expedited  settlements  at  a  facility, 
the  basis  for  that  determination  must  be  ex- 
plained in  writing." 

"(3)  ADDITIONAL  FACTORS  RELEVANT  TO  MU- 

NiciPALiTiEs.- In  any  settlement  with  a  mu- 
nicipality pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  additional  equitable  factors 
Into  account  in  determining  an  appropriate 
settlement  amount,  including,  without  limi- 
tation, the  limited  resources  available  to 
that  party,  and  any  in-kind  services  that  the 


party  may  provide  to  support  the  response 
action  at  the  facility.  In  considering  the 
value  of  in-kind  services,  the  President  shall 
consider  the  fair  market  value  of  those  serv- 
ices." 

(n)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (g)(4) 
"$500,000"  and  inserting  "$2,000,000". 

(0)  by  striking  paragraph  (g)(5)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (g)(6)  as  (g)(5). 

(p)  by  amending  paragraph  (h)  by  strik- 
ing— 

(1)  the  title,  and  Inserting  the  phrase  "Au- 
thority to  settle  claims  for  penalties,  puni- 
tive damages  and  cost  recovery";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "settlement 
authority". 

(q)  by  amending  paragraph  (hid) — 

(1)  before  the  phrase  "costs  incurred"  by 
inserting  the  phrase  "jjast  and  future"; 

(2)  before  the  phrase  "by  the  United  States 
Government"  by  inserting  the  phrase  "or 
that  may  be  incurred": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "if  the 
claim  has  not  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  further  action,"  the  fol- 
lowing; "The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  with  the  authority  to  seek,  or  to  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  seek,  civil  or 
punitive  damages  under  this  Act  may  settle 
claims  for  any  such  penalties  or  damages 
which  may  otherwise  be  assessed  in  civil  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceedings";  and  by 
striking  out  "$500,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000,000". 

(r)  by  striking  paragraph  (h)(4). 
SEC.  40e.  ALLOCATION  PROCEDURES.— 

The  act  is  amended  by  inserting  following 
section  122— 

"Sec.  122a.  Allocation  at  Multi-party 
Facilities.— 

"(a)  Scope.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  for  each  non-federally  owned  fa- 
cility listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List 
involving  two  or  more  potentially  respon- 
sible parties,  the  Administrator  shall; 

"(A)  initiate  the  allocation  process  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  any  remedial  ac- 
tion selected  by  the  President  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Reform  Act  of 
1994.  and 

"(B)  initiate  the  allocation  process  estab- 
lished in  subsections  (c)(2)  through  (d)(3)  of 
this  section  for  any  remedial  action  selected 
by  the  FYesident  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994. 
when  requested  by  any  potentially  respon- 
sible party  who  has  resolved  its  liability  to 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  reme- 
dial action  or  is  performing  the  remedial  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  this  title,  to  assist  in  allocat- 
ing shares  among  potentially  responsible 
parties.  The  allocation  performed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require: 

"(i)  payment  of  an  orphan  share  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  or 

"(ii)  the  conferral  of  reimbursement  rights 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  initiate 
the  allocation  process  established  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  other  facility  in- 
volving two  (2)  or  more  potentially  respon- 
sible parties,  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(3)  The  allocation  process  established 
under  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  fa- 
cility where— 

"(i)  there  has  been  a  final  settlement,  de- 
cree or  order  that  determines  all  liability  or 
allocated  shares  of  all  potentially  respon- 
sible parties  with  respect  to  the  facility;  or 


"(ii)  where  response  action  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  State  pursuant  to  referral  or  au- 
thorization under  section  104(k)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  limits  or  af- 
fects— 

"(A)  the  Administrator's  obligation  to  per- 
form an  allocation  for  facilities  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  partial  or  expedited  set- 
tlements; 

"(B)  the  ability  of  a  potentially  responsible 
party  at  a  facility  to  resolve  its  liability  to 
the  United  States  or  other  parties  at  any 
time  before  initiation  or  completion  of  the 
allocation  process;  or 

"(C)  the  validity,  enforceability,  finality 
or  merits  of  any  judicial  or  administrative 
order,  judgment  or  decree  issued,  signed, 
lodged,  or  entered  with  respect  to  liability 
under  this  Act.  or  authorizes  modification  of 
any  such  order,  judgment  or  decree. 

"(b)  Moratorium  on  Commencement  or 
Continuation  of  Suits.— 

"(1)  No  person  may  commence  an  action 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  this  Act  regarding 
a  response  action  for  which  an  allocation 
must  be  performed  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
of  this  section,  or  for  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  initiated  an  allocation  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
until  60  days  after  issuance  of  the  allocator's 
report  under  subsection  (d)(1), of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  an  action  under  section  107  of  this 
Act  regarding  a  response  for  which  an  alloca- 
tion is  to  be  performed  under  this  section  is 
pending  (A)  upon  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Superfund  Reform  Act  of  1994,  or  (B)  upon 
Initiation  of  an  allocation  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  action 
shall  be  stayed  until  60  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  an  allocator's  report,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  a  stay  will  not  result 
in  a  just  and  exi)edltlous  resolution  of  the 
action. 

"(3)  Any  applicable  limitations  period  with 
respect  to  actions  subject  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  tolled  from  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  of  listing  of  the  facility  on 
the  National  P*riorities  list;  or 

"(B)  the  commencement  of  the  allocation 
process  pursuant  to  this  section,  until  120 
days  after  the  allocation  report  required  by 
this  section  has  been  provided  to  the  parties 
to  the  allocation. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  in  any 
way  limit  or  affect  the  President's  authority 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  sections 
103,  104,  105,  106,  or  122  of  this  title,  or  to 
commence  an  action  where  there  is  a  con- 
temporaneous filing  of  a  judicial  consent  de- 
cree resolving  a  party's  liability;  or  to  file  a 
proof  of  claim  or  take  other  action  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  title  11  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

"(5)  The  procedures  established  in  this  sec- 
tion are  intended  to  guide  the  exercise  of  set- 
tlement authority  by  the  United  States,  and 
shall  not  be  construed  to  diminish  or  affect 
the  principles  of  retroactive,  strict,  joint  and 
several  liability  under  this  title. 

"(C)  COMMENCEME.NT  OF  ALLOCATION.— 

"(1)  Responsible  part^'  search.— At  all  fa- 
cilities subject  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  earlier  of  the 
commencement  of  the  remedial  investiga- 
tion or  the  listing  of  the  facility  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List,  initiate  a  search  for 
potentially  responsible  parties,  using  its  au- 
thorities under  section  104  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Notice  to  parties.— As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  receipt  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion, but  not  more  than  eighteen  (18)  months 
after  commencement  of  the  remedial  inves- 
tigation, the  Administrator  shall: 

"(A)  notify  those  potentially  responsible 
parties  who  will  be  assigned  shares  in  the  al- 


location process  and  notify  the  public,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  117(d)  of  this  title,  of 
the  list  of  potentially  responsible  parties 
preliminarily  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  assigned  shares  in  the  allocation 
process;  and 

"(B)  provide  the  notified  potentially  re- 
sponsible parties  with  a  list  of  neutral  par- 
ties who  are  not  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  who  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, in  his  or  her  sole  discretion,  are 
qualified  to  perform  an  allocation  at  the  fa- 
cility. 

"(3)  Selection  of  allocator.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  thereafter: 

"(A)  acknowledge  the  parties'  selection  of 
an  allocator  from  the  list,  or  select  an  allo- 
cator from  the  list  provided  to  the  parties  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  on  a  selection  with- 
in 30  days  of  tSie  notice; 

"(B)  contract  with  the  selected  allocator 
for  the  provision  of  allocation  services;  and 

"(C)  make  available  all  responses  to  infor- 
mation requests,  as  well  as  other  relevant  in- 
formation concerning  the  facility  and  poten- 
tially responsible  parties,  to  the  parties  and 
to  the  allocator  within  30  days  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  allocator.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  make  available  any  privi- 
leged or  confidential  information,  except  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(4)  Proposed  addition  of  parties.— 

"(A)  For  60  days  after  information  has 
been  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
3<C).  the  parties  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  members  of  the  affected  commu- 
nity shall  have  the  opportunity  to  identify 
and  propose  additional  potentially  respon- 
sible parties  or  otherwise  provide  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  facility  or  such  poten- 
tially responsible  parties.  This  period  may 
be  extended  by  the  Administrator  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days  upon  request  of  a  party. 

"(B)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod specified  in  paragraph  (A)  for  identifica- 
tion of  additional  parties,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  final  list  of  parties  subject  to 
the  allocation  process,  hereinafter  the  "allo- 
cation parties".  The  Administrator  shall  in- 
clude in  the  list  of  allocation  parties  those 
parties  identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A) 
in  the  allocation  process  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  and  explains  in  writing 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  in  law  or 
fact  to  take  enforcement  action  with  respect 
to  those  i)arties  under  this  title,  or  that  they 
have  entered  into  an  expedited  settlement 
under  section  122(g).  The  Administrator's  de- 
termination Is  to  be  based  on  the  informa- 
tion available  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion and  is  committed  to  the  Administra- 
tor's unreviewable  discretion. 

"(5)  Role  of  federal  agencies.— Federal 
departments,  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
that  are  identified  as  potentially  responsible 
parties  shall  be  subject  to,  and  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of.  the  allocation  process  pro- 
vided by  this  section  to  the  same  extent  as 
any  other  party. 

"(6)  Representation  of  the  united 
states.— The  Administrator  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  be  entitled  to  review  all 
documents  and  participate  in  any  phase  of 
the  allocation  proceeding. 

"(d)  Allocation  Determination— 

"(1)  Settlement  and  allocation  re- 
port.—Following  issuance  of  the  list  of  allo- 
cation parties,  the  allocator  may  convene 
the  allocation  parties  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating agreement  concerning  their 
shares.  If  the  allocation  parties  do  not  agree 
to  a  negotiated  allocation  of  shares,  the  allo- 
cator shall  prepare  a  written  report,  with  a 
nonbinding.  equitable  allocation  of  percent- 
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age  Shares  for  the  facility,  and  provide  such 
report  to  the  allocation  parties  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(2)  Information  requests.— To  assist  in 
the  allocation  of  shares,  the  allocator  may 
request  information  from  the  allocation  par- 
ties, and  may  make  additional  requests  for 
information  at  the  request  of  any  allocation 
party.  The  allocator  may  request  the  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  any  information-gather- 
ing authority  under  this  title  where  nec- 
essary to  assist  in  determining  the  alloca- 
tion of  shares. 

"(3)  Factors  in  the  allocation.— Unless 
the  allocation  parties  agree  to  a  negotiated 
allocation,  the  allocator  shall  prepare  a  non- 
binding,  equitable  allocation  of  percentage 
shares  for  the  facility  based  on  the  following 
factors: 

"(A)  the  amount  of  hazardous  substances 
contributed  by  each  allocation  party; 

"(B)  the  degree  of  toxicity  of  hazardous 
substances  contributed  by  each  allocation 
party; 

"(C)  the  mobility  of  hazardous  substances 
contributed  by  each  allocation  party; 

"(D)  the  degree  of  involvement  of  each  al- 
location party  in  the  generation,  transpor- 
tation, treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  the 
hazardous  substance; 

"(E)  the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  each 
allocation  party  with  respect  to  the  hazard- 
ous substance,  taking  into  account  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  hazardous  substance; 

"(F)  the  cooperation  of  each  allocation 
party  in  contributing  to  the  response  action 
and  in  providing  complete  and  timely  infor- 
mation during  the  allocation  process;  and 

"(G)  such  other  factors  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  appropriate  by  pub- 
lished regulation  or  guidance,  including 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  identification 
of  orphan  shares  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(4)    iDEN-nFICATION    OF    ORPHAN    SHARES.— 

The  allocator  may  determine  that  a  percent- 
age share  for  the  facility  is  specifically  at- 
tributable to  an  "orphan  share".  The  orphan 
share  may  only  consist  of  the  following: 

"(A)  shares  attributable  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances that  the  allocator  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  presented,  to  be  specifi- 
cally attributable  to  identified  but  insolvent 
or  defunct  responsible  parties  who  are  not  af- 
filiated with  any  allocation  party; 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  aggregate 
shares  that  the  allocator  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  presented,  are  spe- 
cifically attributable  to  contributors  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  subject  to  the  limitations 
in  section  107(a)(5)(D)  of  this  title,  and  the 
share  actually  assumed  by  those  parties  in 
any  settlements  with  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  subsection  122(g)  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  fair  market  value  of  in-kind 
services  provided  by  a  municipality;  and 

"(C)  the  difference  between  the  aggregate 
share  that  the  allocator  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  presented,  is  specifi- 
cally attributable  to  parties  with  a  limited 
ability  to  pay  response  costs  and  the  share 
actually  assumed  by  those  parties  in  any  set- 
tlements with  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  122(g)  of  this  title. 
The  orphan  share  shall  not  include  shares  at- 
tributable to  hazardous  substances  that  the 
allocator  cannot  attribute  to  any  identified 
party.  Such  shares  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  allocation  parties. 

"(e)  Funding  of  Orphan  Shares.— 

"From  funds  available  in  the  Fund  in  any 
given  fiscal  year,  and  without  further  appro- 
priation action,  the  President  shall  make  re- 
imbursements tTom  the  Fund,  to  eligible  par- 


ties for  costs  incurred  and  equitably  attrib- 
utable to  orphan  shares  determined  pursuant 
to  this  section,  provided  that  Fund  financing 
of  orphan  shares  shall  not  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion in  any  fiscal  year.  Reimbursements 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe. 

"(fi  Timing.— 

"The  allocator  shall  provide  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section  to 
the  allocation  parties  and  the  Administrator 
within  180  days  of  the  issuance  of  the  list  of 
parties  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(4)(B)  of 
this  section.  Upon  request,  for  good  cause 
shown,  the  Administrator  may  grant  the  al- 
locator additional  time  to  complete  the  allo- 
cation, not  to  exceed  90  days. 

"(g)  Settlement  Following  allocation.— 

"(1)  Obligations  of  the  United  States.— 
The  President  will  accept  a  timely  offer  of 
settlement  from  a  party  based  on  the  share 
determined  by  the  allocator,  if  it  includes 
appropriate  premia  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  settlement,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  determines 
that  a  settlement  based  on  the  allocator's 
determinations  would  not  be  fair,  reason- 
able, and  in  the  public  interest.  The  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  make  any  such  determination  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
allocator's  report.  The  determinations  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  be  judicially  reviewable. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  and  the  Attorney 
General  determine  not  to  settle  on  the  basis 
of  the  allocation,  they  shall  provide  the  allo- 
cation parties  and  members  of  the  affected 
community  with  a  written  explanation  of 
the  Administrator's  determination.  If  the 
Administrator  and  the  Attorney  General 
make  such  a  determination,  the  parties  who 
are  willing  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  the  allo- 
cation are  entitled  to  a  consultation  with  an 
official  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
present  any  objections  to  the  determination, 
within  60  days  after  the  determination. 

"(3)  Settlements  based  on  allocated  shares 
shall  include: 

"(A)  a  waiver  of  contribution  rights 
against  all  parties  who  are  potentially  re- 
sponsible parties  for  the  response  action: 

"(B)  covenants  not  to  sue.  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  122(f)  of  this  title, 
and  provisions  regarding  performa'nce  or  ade- 
quate assurance  of  performance  of  response 
actions  addressed  in  the  settlement; 

"(C)  a  premium  that  compensates  for  the 
United  States'  litigation  risk  with  respect  to 
potentially  responsible  parties  who  have  not 
resolved  their  liability  to  the  United  States, 
except  that  no  such  premium  shall  apply  if 
all  parties  settle  or  the  settlement  covers 
one  100%  of  response  costs; 

"(D)  contribution  protection,  consistent 
with  sections  113(0  and  122(g)  of  this  title, 
regarding  matters  addressed  in  the  settle- 
ment. Such  settlement  does  not  discharge 
any  of  the  other  potentially  responsible  par- 
ties unless  its  terms  so  provide,  but  it  re- 
duces the  potential  liability  of  the  others  by 
the  amount  of  the  settlement;  and 

"(E)  provisions  through  which  the  settling 
parties  shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the 
Fund  for  any  response  costs  incurred  by  such 
parties  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  their  al- 
located share  and  any  premia  required  by  the 
settlement.  Such  right  to  reimbursement 
shall  not  be  contingent  on  the  United  States' 
recovery  of  response  costs  from  any  respon- 
sible person  not  a  party  to  any  settlement 
with  the  United  States. 
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"(4)  The  President  shall  report  annually  to 
Conerress  on  the  administration  of  the  alloca- 
tion scheme,  and  provide  information  com- 
paring allocation  results  with  actual  settle- 
ments at  multiparty  facilities. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  offer  of  settlement  made  after 
commencement  of  litigration  by  the  United 
States  against  the  offering  party  under  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Reimbursement.— 

"In  any  settlement  in  which  a  party  agrees 
to  perform  response  work  in  excess  of  its 
share,  the  Administrator  shall  have  author- 
ity in  entering  the  settlement  to  confer  a 
right  of  reimbursement  on  the  settling  party 
pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe. 

"(1)  Post-Settlement  Litigation.— 

"(1)  General.— The  United  States  may 
commence  an  action  under  section  107 
against  any  person  who  has  not  resolved  Its 
liability  to  the  United  States  following  allo- 
cation, on  or  after  60  days  following  issuance 
of  the  allocator's  report.  In  any  such  action, 
the  potentially  responsible  parties  shall  be 
liable  for  all  unrecovered  response  costs,  in- 
cluding any  federally-funded  orphan  share 
identified  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)(4).  Defendants  in  any  such  action  may 
implead  any  allocation  party  who  did  not  re- 
solve its  liability  to  the  United  States.  The 
Administrator  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  issue  guidelines  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
lief sought  against  de  minimis  parties  under 
principles  of  joint  and  several  liability  will 
not  be  grossly  disproportionate  to  their  con- 
tribution to  the  facility.  The  application  of 
such  guidelines  Is  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(2)  In  commencing  any  action  under  sec- 
tion 107  following  allocation,  the  Attorney 
General  must  certify,  in  the  complaint,  that 
the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  reach  a 
settlement  that  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Admissibility  of  allocator's  re- 
port.—The  allocator's  report  shall  not  be  ad- 
missible In  any  court  with  respect  to  a  claim 
brought  by  or  against  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  its  capacity  as  a  nonsettling  poten- 
tially responsible  party,  or  for  the  deter- 
mination of  liability.  The  allocator's  report, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  discretion  of  the 
court,  may  be  admissible  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  court  in  making  an  eq- 
uitable allocation  of  response  costs  among 
the  relative  shares  of  nonsettling  liable  par- 
ties. 

"(4)  Other  AUTHORrriEs  unaffected.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  limits  or  In  any  way 
affects  the  exercise  of  the  President's  au- 
thority pursuant  to  sections  103,  104,  105,  or 
106. 

"(5)  COSTS.- 

"(A)  The  costs  of  implementing  the  alloca- 
tion procedure  set  forth  in  this  section,  in- 
cluding reasonable  fees  and  expenses  of  the 
allocator,  shall  be  considered  necessary  costs 
of  response. 

"(B)  The  costs  attributable  to  any  funding 
of  orphan  shares  identified  by  the  allocator 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(4)  also  shall  be 
considered  necessary  costs  of  response,  and 
shall  be  recoverable  from  liable  parties  who 
do  not  resolve  their  liability  on  the  basis  of 
the  allocation. 

"(6)  Rejection  op  share  determination.— 
In  any  action  by  the  United  States  under 
this  title,  if  the  United  States  has  rejected 
an  offer  of  settlement  that  is  consistent  with 
subsections  (g)(1)  and  (g)(3)  of  this  section 
and  was  presented  to  the  United  States  prior 


to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
offeror  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
United  States  the  offeror's  reasonable  costs 
of  defending  the  action  after  the  making  of 
the  offer.  Including  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees,  if  the  ultimate  resolution  of  liability  or 
allocation  of  costs  with  respect  to  the 
offeror,  taking  into  account  all  settlements 
and  reimbursements  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cility other  than  those  attributable  to  insur- 
ance or  indemnification,  is  as  or  more  favor- 
able to  the  offeror  than  the  offer  based  on 
the  allocation. 

"(j)  Procedures.— 

"The  Administrator  shall  further  define 
the  procedures  of  this  section  by  regulation 
or  guidance,  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General.". 

TITLE  V— REMEDY  SELECrriON  AND 
CLEANUP  STANDARDS 
SEC.  501.  PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  title 
are  to — 

(a)  ensure  that  remedial  actions  under  the 
Act  are  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment; 

(b)  provide  consistent  and  equivalent  pro- 
tection to  all  communities  affected  by  facili- 
ties subject  to  remedial  action:  and, 

(c)  ensure  that  the  national  goals,  national 
generic  cleanup  levels,  and  the  national  risk 
protocol  required  by  this  title  are  developed 
through  a  process  based  on  substantial  pub- 
lic input  and.  where  appropriate,  on  consen- 
sual decision-making. 

SEC.  502.  CLEANUP  STANDARDS  AND  LEVELS. 

Section  121(d)(lH2)(C)(l)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9621(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(d)  Degree  of  Cleanup.— 

"(1)  Protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environments.— A  remedial  action  selected 
under  this  section  or  otherwise  required  or 
agreed  to  by  the  President  under  this  Act 
shall  be  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment.  In  order  to  provide  consistent 
protection  to  all  communities,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  national  goals  to  be 
applied  at  all  facilities  subject  to  remedial 
action  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Generic  cleanup  levels.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate,  as  appro- 
priate, national  generic  cleanup  levels  for 
specific  hazardous  substances,  pollutants,  or 
contaminants,  based  on  the  national  goals 
established  in  paragraph  (1).  A  cleanup  level 
shall— 

"(A)  reflect  reasonably  anticipated  future 
land  uses, 

"(B)  reflect  other  variables  which  can  be 
easily  measured  at  a  facility  and  whose  ef- 
fects are  scientifically  well-understood  to 
vary  on  a  site-specific  basis,  and 

"(C)  represent  concentration  levels  below 
which  a  response  action  is  not  required. 

"(3)  Site-specific  methods  to  establish 
cleanup  levels.— Notwithsunding  the  pro- 
mulgation of  national  generic  cleanup  levels 
under  subsection  (d)(2)  and  nationally-ap- 
proved generic  remedies  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may, 
as  appropriate,  rely  on  a  site-specific  risk  as- 
sessment to  determine  the  proper  level  of 
cleanup  at  a  facility,  based  on  the  national 
goals  established  in  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
reasonably  anticipated  future  land  uses  at 
the  facility.  This  may  occur  if  a  national  ge- 
neric cleanup  level  has  not  been  developed  or 
to  account  for  particular  characteristics  of  a 
facility  or  Its  surroundings.  In  establishing 
site-specific  cleanup  levels,  the  President 
shall  consider  the  views  of  the  affected  com- 
munity in  accordance  with  section  117  of  this 
Act. 


"(4)  Risk  assessment.- The  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  a  national  risk  protocol  for 
conducting  risk  assessments  based  on  realis- 
tic assumptions.  After  promulgation,  risk  as- 
sessments underlying  the  degree  of  cleanup 
and  remedy  selection  processes  shall  use  the 
national  risk  protocol. 

"(5)  Federal  and  state  laws.— 

"(A)  A  remedial  action  shall  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  substantive  requirements 
of— 

"(i)  any  standard,  requirement,  criterion, 
or  limitation  under  any  federal  environ- 
mental or  facility  siting  law  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  suitable  for  application  to 
the  remedial  action  at  the  facility;  and 

"(ii)  any  promulgated  standard,  require- 
ment, criterion,  or  limitation  under  any 
state  environmental  law  specifically  address- 
ing remedial  action  that  Is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  human  health  or  the 
environment  with  the  best  available  sci- 
entific evidence  through  a  public  process 
where  such  a  law  is  more  stringent  than  any 
such  federal  cleanup  standard,  requirement, 
criterion,  or  limitation,  or  the  cleanup  level 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(B)  Procedural  requirements  of  federal 
and  state  standards,  requirements,  criteria, 
or  limitations.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
permitting  requirements,  shall  not  apply  to 
response  actions  conducted  on-site.  In  addi- 
tion, compliance  with  such  laws  shall  not  be 
required  with  respect  to  return,  replacement, 
or  redisposal  of  contaminated  media  or  re- 
siduals of  contaminated  media  into  the  same 
medium  in  or  very  near  existing  areas  of 
contamination  on-site. 

"(C)  The  President  may  select  a  remedial 
action  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  that  does  not  attain  a  level  or 
standard  of  control  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
federal  or  State  standards,  requirements,  cri- 
teria, or  limitations  as  required  by  para- 
graph (A),  if  the  President  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  remedial  action  selected  is  only 
part  of  a  total  remedial  action  that  will  at- 
tain such  level  or  standards  of  control  when 
completed: 

"(ii)  compliance  with  such  requirements  at 
that  facility  will  result  in  greater  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  than  al- 
ternative options; 

"(iii)  compliance  with  such  requirements 
is  technically  impracticable  Crom  an  engi- 
neering perspective; 

"(iv)  a  generic  remedy  under  section  (b)(4) 
has  been  selected  for  the  facility; 

"(V)  the  remedial  action  selected  will  at- 
tain a  standard  of  performance  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  required  under  the  standard, 
requirement,  criterion,  or  limitation  identi- 
fied under  (A)(i)  and  (A)(ii)  through  use  of 
another  approach; 

"(vl)  with  respect  to  a  State  standard,  re- 
quirement, criterion,  or  limitation,  the 
State  has  not  consistently  applied  (or  dem- 
onstrated the  intention  to  consistently 
apply)  the  standard,  requirement,  criterion, 
or  limitation  in  similar  circumstances  as 
other  remedial  actions  within  the  State;  or 

"(vii)  in  the  case  of  a  remedial  action  to  be 
undertaken  solely  under  section  104  using 
the  Fund,  a  selection  of  a  remedial  action 
that  attains  such  level  or  standards  of  con- 
trol will  not  provide  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  protection  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  environment  at  the  facility 
under  consideration,  and  the  availability  of 
amounts  from  the  Fund  to  respond  to  other 
facilities  which  present  or  may  present  a 
threat  to  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment, taking  into  consideration  the  rel- 
ative immediacy  of  such  threat. 
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The  President  shall  publish  such  findings,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  and  appropriate 
documentation.". 

SEC.  503.  REMEDY  SELECTION. 

Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9621(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(b)  General  Rules.- 

"(1)  Selection  of  protective  remedies.- 
Remedies  selected  at  individual  facilities 
shall  be  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment.  Whether  a  response  action  re- 
quires remediation  through  treatment,  con- 
tainment, a  combination  of  treatment  and 
containment,  or  other  means,  shall  be  deter- 
mined through  the  evaluation  of  remedial  al- 
ternatives. 

"(2)  Land  Use.— In  selecting  a  remedy,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  the  reason- 
ably anticipated  future  uses  of  land  at  a  fa- 
cility as  required  by  this  Act. 

"(3)  Appropriate  remedial  action.— 

"(A)  The  President  shall  Identify  and  se- 
lect an  appropriate  remedy  utilizing  treat- 
ment, containment,  other  remedial  meas- 
ures, or  any  combination  thereof,  that  is 
protective  of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment and  achieves  the  degree  of  cleanup  de- 
termined under  section  121(d).  taking  into 
account  the  following  factors— 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedy; 

"(11)  the  long-term  reliability  of  the  rem- 
edy, that  is.  its  capability  to  achieve  long- 
term  protection  of  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment; 

"(111)  any  risk  posed  by  the  remedy  to  the 
affected  community,  to  those  engaged  In  the 
cleanup  effort,  and  to  the  environment: 

"(Iv)  the  acceptability  of  the  remedy  to  the 
affected  community;  and 

"(b)  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  of  the 
remedy  in  relation  to  the  preceding  factors 
(1)  through  (iv). 

"(B)  Innovative  remedies.— If  an  other- 
wise appropriate  treatment  remedy  is  avail- 
able only  at  a  disproportionate  cost  and  the 
President  determines  that  an  appropriate 
treatment  remedy  is  likely  to  become  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
President  may  select  an  interim  contain- 
ment remedy.  A  selected  interim  contain- 
ment remedy  shall  Include  adequate  mon- 
itoring to  ensure  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  containment  system.  If  an  appropriate 
treatment  remedy  becomes  available  within 
that  period  of  time,  that  remedy  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

"(C)  Hot  spots.— In  evaluating  a  facility 
for  a  permanent  containment  remedy,  if  the 
President  determines,  based  on  standard  site 
investigation,  that  a  discrete  area  within  a 
facility  is  a  'hot  spot'  (as  defined  in  this 
paragraph),  the  President  shall  select  a  rem- 
edy for  the  hot  spot  with  a  preference  for 
treatment,  unless  he  determines,  based  on 
treatability  studies  and  other  Information, 
that  no  treatment  technology  exists  or  such 
technology  is  only  available  at  a  dispropor- 
tionate cost.  In  such  instances  the  President 
shall  select  an  interim  containment  remedy 
for  a  hot  spot  subject  to  adequate  monitor- 
ing to  ensure  its  continued  integrity  and 
shall  review  the  interim  containment  rem- 
edy within  five  years  to  determine  whether 
an  appropriate  treatment  remedy  for  the  hot 
spot  is  available.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'hot  spot"  means  a  discrete 
area  within  a  facility  that  contains  hazard- 
ous substances  that  are  highly  toxic  or  high- 
ly mobile,  cannot  be  reliably  contained,  and 
present  a  significant  risk  to  human  health  or 
the  environment  should  exposure  occur. 

"(4)  Generic  remedies.— In  order  to 
streamline  the  remedy  selection  process,  and 
to    facilitate    rapid    voluntary    action,    the 


President  shall  establish,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  factors  enumerated  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(A).  cost-effective  generic  remedies  for 
categories  of  facilities,  and  expedited  proce- 
dures that  include  community  involvement 
for  selecting  generic  remedies  at  an  individ- 
ual facility.  To  be  eligible  for  selection  at  a 
facility,  a  generic  remedy  shall  be  protective 
of  human  health  and  the  environment  at 
that  facility.  When  appropriate,  the  Presi- 
dent may  select  a  generic  remedy  without 
considering  alternative  remedies.". 

SEC.    504.     MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS    TO 
SECTION  121. 

(a)  Section  121(c)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
§9621(0)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"initiation",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "completion  of  all  physical  on- 
site  construction". 

(b)  Section  121(d)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii)  as 
paragraph  "(6)(A)"; 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)(C)(iii)  as 
paragraph  "(6)(B)"; 

(3)  striking  "clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)"  in  redes- 
ignated paragraph  (6)(A)  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(4)  striking  paragraph  (2)(C)(iv); 

(5)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph "(7)"  and  amending  it  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  removal  or  remedial 
action  involving  the  transfer  of  any  hazard- 
ous substance  or  pollutant  or  contaminant 
off-site,  such  hazardous  substance  or  pollut- 
ant or  contaminant  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
facility  which  is  authorized  under  applicable 
Federal  and  state  law  to  receive  such  hazard- 
ous substance  or  [wllutant  or  contaminant 
and  is  in  compliance  with  such  applicable 
Federal  and  state  law.  Such  substance  or 
pollutant  or  contaminant  may  be  transferred 
to  a  land  disposal  facility  permitted  under 
Subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
only  if  the  President  determines  that  both  of 
the  following  requirements  are  met — 

"(A)  The  unit  to  which  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  pollutant  or  contaminant  is  trans- 
ferred is  not  releasing  any  hazardous  waste, 
or  constituent  thereof,  into  the  groundwater 
or  surface  water  or  soil. 

"(B)  All  such  releases  from  other  units  at 
the  facility  are  being  controlled  by  a  correc- 
tive action  program  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

The  President  shall  notify  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  such  facility  of  determinations  made 
under  this  paragraph.";  and 

(6)  striking  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Section  121(e)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9621(e))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  "or  permit  application"  before 
"shall  be  required";  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Furthermore,  no  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  permit  or  permit  applica- 
tion shall  be  required  for  on-site  or  off-site 
activities  conducted  under  section  311(b)."; 
and 

(2)  striking  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Section  121(f)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9621(0)  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(3)  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraph— 

"(4)  A  State  may  enforce  only  those  Fed- 
eral or  State  legally  applicable  standards, 
requirements,  criterion,  or  limitations  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  determined  the 
remedial  action  is  required  to  conform  under 
this  Act.  Where  the  parties  agree,  the  con- 
sent decree  may  provide  for  administrative 
enforcement.  E^ach  consent  decree  shall  also 


contain  stipulated  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  decree  in  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
S25,000  per  day.  Such  stipulated  penalties 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  order  compliance 
with  the  specific  terms  of  any  such  decree.". 

SEC.  506.  RESPONSE  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
§9604(b)(l)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "actions."  before  "studies"; 

(2)  striking  ".  to  recover  the  costs  thereof, 
and"  and  inserting  "or";  and 

(3)  striking  the  "."  after  "Act"  and  insert- 
ing "and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
costs  thereof.". 

(b)  Section  104(j)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
59604(j))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "remedial", 
and  inserting  "response"; 

(2)  striking  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph "(2)"  and  striking  "estate"  and  insert- 
ing "property";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph— 

'(4)  Disposal  AUTHORm.— The  President 
Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  interest  in 
real  property  acquired  for  use  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  subsection  by  sale,  ex- 
change, donation  or  otherwise  and  any  such 
interest  in  real  property  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  Section  120  except 
the  notice  provisions  of  Section  120(h)(1). 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Fund.". 

SEC.  50S.  REMOVAL  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
in  subparagraph  (C)  as  follows — 

(1)  strike        "S2.000.000"       and       insert 
"$6,000,000"; 

(2)  strike  ""12  months"  and  insert  "three 
years";  and 

(3)  strike  "consistent  with  the  remedial  ac- 
tion to  be  taken"  and  Insert  ""not  inconsist- 
ent with  any  remedial  action  that  has  been 
selected  or  is  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  action."; 

(b)  Section  117  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (k)  (as  added  by  this 
Act)  the  following  new  subsection- 

""(1)  Removal  actions.— Whenever  the 
planning  period  for  a  removal  action  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  greater  than  six  months,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  the  community 
with  notice  of  the  anticipated  removal  ac- 
tion and  a  public  comment  period  of  no  less 
than  thirty  days.". 
SEC.  507.  TRANSI'nON. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  to  all  response  actions 
for  which  a  Record  of  Decision  or  other  deci- 
sion document  is  signed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act. 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  601.  INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS  AT  MIXED 
OWNERSHIP  AND  MIXED  RESPON- 
SIBIUTV  FACIUTIES. 

Section  120(e)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9620(e)) 
Is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph- 

"(4)  A  provision  allowing  for  the  participa- 
tion of  other  responsible  parties  in  the  re- 
sponse action.;  and 

(b)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs— 

""(7)  Exception  to  Required  action.— No 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  that  owns  or  operates  a  fa- 
cility over  which  the  department,  agency,  or 
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Instrumentality  exercised  no  regulatory  or 
other  control  over  activities  that  directly  or 
indirectly  resulted  in  a  release  or  threat  of  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  except  (5)(F)  and  (G)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administrator  that^ 

"(A)  no  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality was  the  primary  or  sole  source  or 
cause  of  a  release  or  threat  of  release  of  a 
hsLzardous  substance  at  the  facility; 

•'(3)  the  activities  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly resulting  in  a  release  or  threat  of  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance  at  the  facility 
were  pursuant  to  a  statutory  authority  and 
occurred  prior  to  1976;  and 

"(C)  the  person  or  persons  primarily  or 
solely  responsible  for  such  release  or  threat 
of  release  are  financially  viable,  and  capable 
of  performing  or  financing  the  response  ac- 
tion at  the  facility. 

In  the  event  the  above  conditions  are  not 
met,  the  applicable  terms  of  section  120(e) 
apply  to  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  at  the  facil- 
ity. Upon  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality qualifies  for  the  exception  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  may 
exercise  enforcement  authority  pursuant 
under  section  106  (in  addition  to  any  other 
delegated  authorities).  To  the  extent  a  per- 
son who  has  been  issued  an  order  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  seeks  reimburse- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section  106.  the 
relevant  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality, and  not  the  Fund,  shall  be  the  source 
of  any  appropriate  reimbursement.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  relevant  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  has 
failed  to  seek  the  performance  of  response 
actions  by  responsible  parties  within  12 
months  after  the  facility  has  been  listed  on 
the  National  Priorities  List,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  void  the  exception  provided  by 
this  paragraph  and  the  applicable  provisions 
or  section  120(e)  would  apply  to  the  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality  at  the  facil- 
ity. 

SEC.  602.  TRANSFERS  OF  UNCONTAMINATED 
PROPERTY. 

Section  120(h)(4)(A)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9620(h)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "stored  for  one  year  or  more.". 

SEC.  603.  AGREEMENTS  TO  TRANSFER  BY  DEED. 

Section  120(h)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9620(h)) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Agree.ments  to  Transfer  by  Deed.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  head  of  the  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
from  entering  into  an  agreement  to  transfer 
by  deed  real  property  or  facilities  prior  to 
the  entering  of  such  deed.". 

SEC.  604.  ALTERNATIVE  OR  INNOVATIVE  TREAT- 
MENT TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  111(a)  of  the  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph — 

"(7)  Alternative  or  Innovative  Treat- 
ment Technologies.— 

"(A)  When  a  jiarty  potentially  liable  under 
this  Act  undertakes  a  response  action  pursu- 
ant to  an  administrative  order  or  consent  de- 
cree, and  employs  an  alternative  or  innova- 
tive technology  that  falls  to  achieve  a  level 
of  response  required  under  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  use  the  Fund  to  reimburse 
no  more  than  fifty  percent  of  response  costs 
Incurred  by  the  potentially  liable  party  in 


taking  other  actions  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  achieve  these  required  levels  of 
response.  The  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidance  on  the  procedures  and  criteria  to  be 
used  in  determining  whether  a  remedial 
technology  constitutes  an  alternative  or  in- 
novative technology  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, and  the  appropriate  level  of  funding 
for  response  activities  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  a  level  of  response  required  under 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
update  such  guidance,  as  appropriate.". 
SEC.  605.  DEHNITIONS. 

Section  101  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601))  is 
amended  by— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (1)  striking  the  "."  after 
"Act"  and  inserting  "and  includes  the  cost 
of  enforcement  activities  related  thereto."; 

(b)  in  paragraph  (10)(H)  striking  "subject 
to"  and  inserting  "in  compliance  with"; 

(c)  in  paragraph  (14)  inserting  after  "Con- 
gress" the  phrase  ".  unless  such  waste  con- 
tains a  substance  that  is  listed  under  any 
other  subparagraph  of  this  paragraph": 

(d)  in  paragraph  (20)  by — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  inserting  after 
"similar  means  to"  the  phrase  "the  United 
States  (or  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality thereof),  or"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting— 

(A)  after  "does  not  include"  the  phrase 
"the  United  States  (or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof),  or"; 
and, 

(B)  before  "any  State"  the  phrase  "any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  "a" 
after  "such"  and  inserting  "department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or"; 

(4)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs— 

"(E)  The  term  "owner  or  operator"  shall 
Include  a  trust  or  estate,  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  person  who  holds  title  to  a  vessel  or 
facility  solely  in  the  capacity  as  a  fiduciary, 
provided  that  such  person— 

"(i)  does  not  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  vessel  or  facility  operations  that 
result  in  a  release  or  threat  of  release  of  haz- 
ardous substances;  and 

"(ii)  complies  with  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  may  set  forth  by 
regulation. 

"(F)  The  term  "owner  or  operator"  shall 
not  include  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  a  conservator  or  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  a  department,  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  which  ac- 
quired ownership  or  control  of  a  vessel  or  fa- 
cility (or  any  right  or  interest  therein) — 

(i)  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  re- 
ceivership or  conservatorship  authority  or 
the  liquidation  or  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
any  entity  subject  to  a  receivership  or 
conservatorship,  including  any  subsidiary 
thereof;  or 

(ii)  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any 
seizure  or  forfeiture  authority;  or 

(ill)  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  specify- 
ing the  property  to  be  acquired, 
provided,  that  the  United  States,  or  con- 
servator or  receiver  appointed  by  the  United 
States  does  not  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  or  facility  operations  that 
result  in  a  release  or  threat  of  release  of  haz- 
ardous substances  and  complies  with  such 
other  requirements  as  the  Administrator 
may  set  forth  by  regulation."; 

(e)  In  paragraph  (23)  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  the  following— "The  terms  're- 
move' or  'removal'  are  not  limited  to  emer- 


gency situations  and  include  actions  to  ad- 
dress future  or  potential  exposures  and,  pro- 
vided such  actions  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  actions  obviating 
the  need  for  a  remedial  action."; 

(f)  in  paragraph  (25)  striking  "related 
thereto",  and  inserting  "and  oversight  ac- 
tivities related  thereto  when  such  activities 
are  undertaken  by  the  President."; 

(g)  in  paragraph  (29)  striking  the  "."  after 
"Act"  and  inserting  ".  except  that  the  term 
"hazardous  substance"  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  term  "hazardous  waste"  in  the  defini- 
tions of  "disposal"  and  "treatment."; 

(h)  in  paragraph  (33)  striking  ";  except  that 
the",  and  inserting  ".  The"; 

(i)  adding  after  paragraph  (38)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs — 

"(39)  Bona  fide  prospective  purchaser.— 
The  term  "bona  fide  prospective  purchaser" 
means  a  person  who  acquires  ownership  of  a 
facility  after  enactment  of  this  provision, 
and  who  can  establish  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that^ 

"(A)  all  active  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances at  the  facility  occurred  before  that 
person  acquired  the  facility; 

"(B)  the  person  conducted  a  site  audit  of 
the  facility  in  accordance  with  commercially 
reasonably  and  generally  accepted  standards 
and  practices.  The  Administrator  shall  have 
authority  to  develop  standards  by  guidance 
or  regulation,  or  to  designate  standards  pro- 
mulgated or  developed  by  others,  that  sat- 
isfy this  subparagraph.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty for  residential  or  other  similar  use,  a 
site  inspection  and  title  search  that  reveal 
no  basis  for  further  investigation  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph; 

"(C)  the  person  provided  all  legally  re- 
quired notices  with  respect  to  the  discovery 
or  release  of  any  hazardous  substances  at  the 
facility; 

"(D)  the  person  exercised  due  care  with  re- 
spect to  hazardous  substances  found  at  the 
facility  and  took  reasonably  necessary  steps 
to  address  any  release  or  threat  of  release  of 
hazardous  substances  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment.  The  require- 
ments of  due  care  and  reasonably  necessary 
steps  with  respect  to  hazardous  substances 
discovered  at  the  facility  shall  be  conclu- 
sively established  where  the  person  success- 
fully completes  a  response  action  pursuant 
to  a  State  voluntary  response  program,  as 
defined  in  section  127  of  this  title;  and 

"(E)  the  person  provides  full  cooperation, 
assistance,  and  facility  access  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  response  actions  at  the  facility, 
including  the  cooperation  and  access  nec- 
essary for  the  installation.  Integrity,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  any  complete  or 
partial  response  action  at  the  facility;  and 

"(F)  the  person  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  person  liable  for  response  costs  at  the 
facility,  through  any  direct  or  indirect  fa- 
milial relationship,  or  any  contractual,  cor- 
porate, or  financial  relationship  other  than 
that  created  by  the  instruments  by  which 
title  to  the  facility  is  conveyed  or  financed. 

"(40)  Fiduciary.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  term  "fiduciary"  means  a  person 
who  owns  or  controls  property— 

"(i)  as  a  fiduciary  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(31)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974,  or  as  a  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  custodian,  guard- 
ian, conservator,  or  receiver  acting  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  another  person;  and 

"(ii)  who  has  not  previously  owned  or  oper- 
ated the  property  in  a  non-fiduciary  capac- 
ity. 

"(B)  The  term  'fiduciary'  does  not  include 
any  person  described  in  subparagraph  (A)— 


"(i)  who  acquires  ownership  or  control  of 
property  to  avoid  the  liability  of  such  person 
or  any  other  person  under  this  Act;  or 

"(ii)  who  owns  or  controls  property  on  be- 
half of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  holder  of  a  se- 
curity interest. 

"(41)  Municipal  solid  waste.— The  term 
'municipal  solid  waste"  means  all  waste  ma- 
terials generated  by  households,  including 
single  and  multi-family  residences,  and  ho- 
tels and  motels.  The  term  also  includes 
waste  materials  generated  by  commercial, 
institutional,  and  industrial  sources,  to  the 
extent  such  wastes  (A)  are  essentially  the 
same  as  waste  normally  generated  by  house- 
holds or  (B)  were  collected  and  disposed  of 
with  other  municipal  solid  waste  or  sewage 
sludge  as  part  of  normal  municipal  solid 
waste  collection  services,  and,  regardless  of 
when  generated,  would  be  considered  condi- 
tionally exempt  small  quantity  generator 
waste  under  section  3001(d)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6921(d)).  Exam- 
ples of  municipal  solid  waste  include  food 
and  yard  waste,  paper,  clothing,  appliances, 
consumer  product  packaging,  disposable  dia- 
pers, office  supplies,  cosmetics,  glass  and 
metal  food  containers,  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  science  laboratory  waste,  and 
household  hazardous  waste  (such  as  painting, 
cleaning,  gardening,  and  automotive  sup- 
plies). The  term  'municipal  solid  waste'  does 
not  include  combustion  ash  generated  by  re- 
source recovery  facilities  or  municipal  incin- 
erators, or  waste  from  manufacturing  or 
processing  (including  pollution  control)  op- 
erations not  essentially  the  same  as  waste 
normally  generated  by  households. 

"(42)  Municipality.— The  term  "municipal- 
ity" means  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
including  cities,  counties,  villages,  towns, 
townships,  boroughs,  parishes,  school  dis- 
tricts, sanitation  districts,  water  districts, 
and  other  public  entities  performing  local 
governmental  functions.  The  term  also  in- 
cludes a  natural  person  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  an  official,  employee,  or  agent  of  a 
municipality  in  the  performance  of  govern- 
mental functions. 

"(43)  Qualified  household  hazardous 
WASTE  collection  PROGRAM.— The  term 
"qualified  household  hazardous  waste  collec- 
tion program"  means  a  program  established 
by  an  entity  of  the  federal  government,  a 
state,  municipality,  or  Indian  tribe  that  pro- 
vides, at  a  minimum,  for  semiannual  collec- 
tion of  household  hazardous  wastes  at  acces- 
sible, well-publicized  collection  points  with- 
in the  relevant  jurisdiction. 

"(44)  Sewage  sludge.— The  term  "sewage 
sludge"  means  solid,  semisolid,  or  liquid  res- 
idue removed  during  the  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  water,  domestic  sewage,  or 
other  waste  water  at  or  by  publicly-owned  or 
federally-owned  treatment  works. 

"(45)  Site  characterization.— The  term 
"site  characterization"  means  an  investiga- 
tion that  determines  the  nature  and  extent 
of  a  release  or  potential  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance,  pollutant  or  contaminant, 
and  that  includes  an  on-site  evaluation  and 
sufficient  testing,  sampling  and  other  field 
data  gathering  activities  to  analyze  whether 
there  has  been  a  release  or  threat  of  a  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance,  pollutant  or 
contaminant,  and  the  health  and  environ- 
mental risks  posed  by  such  a  release  or 
threat  of  release.  The  Investigation  also  may 
include  review  of  existing  Information 
(available  at  the  time  of  the  review),  an  off- 
site  evaluation,  or  other  measures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate. 

"(46)  Voluntary  response.- The  term 
"voluntary  response"  means  a  response  ac- 
tion— 


"(A)  undertaken  and  financed  by  a  current 
owner  or  prospective  purchaser  under  a  vol- 
untary response  program;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  current 
owner  or  prospective  purchaser  agrrees  to  pay 
all  State  oversight  costs.". 
SEC.  606.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  126(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9626(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding,  after  "section  104(1) 
(regarding  health  authorities,"  the  phrase 
"section  127  (regarding  State  authority),  sec- 
tion 120  (regarding  voluntary  response  ac- 
tions).". 

TITLE  Vn— FUNDING 
SEC.  701.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec.  111(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$8,500,000,000  for  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  October  17,  1986.  and  not  more  than 
$5,100,000,000  for  the  period  commencing  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991.  and  ending  September  30.  1994" 
and  inserting  "$9,600,000,000  for  the  period 
commencing  October  1.  1994  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1999". 
SEC.  702.  ORPHAN  SHARE  FUNDING. 

Section  111(a)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (7)  (as  added  by  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph— 

"(8)  Orphan  share  funding.— Payment  of 
orphan  shares  pursuant  to  section  122a(e)  of 
this  Act.". 

SEC.  703.  AGENCY  FOR  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND 
DISEASE  REGISTRY. 

Sec.  lll(m)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows— 

"(m)  There  shall  be  directly  available  to 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  activities  described  in  subsection 
(c)(4)  of  this  section  and  section  104(i)  of  this 
Act  not  less  than  $80,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995.  1996.  1997,  1998. 
and  1999.  Any  funds  so  made  available  which 
are  not  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  made  available  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Fund. 

SEC.  704.  LIMITATIONS  ON  RESEARCH,  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  DEMONSTRA'nON  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Sec.  ll(n)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows — 

"(1)  section  311(B).— For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998,  and  1999,  not  more 
than  $20,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  in 
the  Fund  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  applied  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  for  alter- 
native or  innovative  technologies  and  train- 
ing program  authorized  under  section  311(b) 
of  this  title  (relating  to  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration)  other  than  basic  re- 
search. Such  amounts  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(2)  Section  311(a). — From  the  amounts 
available  in  the  Fund,  not  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311(a)  of  this  title  (relating 
to  hazardous  substance  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  activities)— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995  $40,000,000. 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996  $50,000,000. 

(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997  $55,000,000. 

(D)  for  fiscal  year  1998  $55,000,000. 

(E)  for  fiscal  year  1999  $55,000,000. 

No  more  than  10  percent  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  used  for  training  under  section  3n(a) 
of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Section  311(d).— For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996,  1997.  1998.  and  1999.  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  in 
the  Fund  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  311(d)  of  this  title  (relating  to  univer- 
sity hazardous  substance  research  centers).". 

SEC.  705.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS 
FROM  GENERAL  REVENUE& 

Section  lll(p)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows — 


"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  following  sums  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund: 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995  $250,000,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996  $250,000,000. 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997  $250,000,000. 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1998  $250,000,000, 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1999  $250,000,000. 
In  addition  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section (and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  131(b)  of 
this  title)  as  has  not  been  appropriated  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved." 

SEC.  706.  ADDITIONAL  UMITA'nONS. 

Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (p)  the  following  new 
subsections — 

"(q)  ALTERNA-nVE  OR  INNOVATIVE  TREAT- 

MEN-T  TECHNOLOGIES.- For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  1997.  1996.  and  1999.  not  more 
than  $40,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  in 
the  Fund  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(7)  of  this  section  (relating  to 
alternative  or  innovative  treatment  tech- 
nologies). 

"(r)  CmZEN  INFORMATION  AND  ACCESS  OF- 
FICES.—For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995.  1996. 
1997.  1998.  and  1999,  not  more  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  amounts  available  in  the  Fund  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  section  n7(j)  of  this 
Act  (relating  to  citizen  information  and  ac- 
cess offices). 

"(s)  Multiple  Sources  of  Risk  Dem- 
onstration Projects.— For  the  period  com- 
mencing October  1.  1994  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1999,  not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the 
amounts  available  in  the  Fund  may  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  117(k)  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  multiple  sources  of  risk  dem- 
onstration projects).". 

TITLE  Vm— ENVIRONMENTAL 
INSURANCE  RESOLUTION  FUND 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Insurance  Resolution  and  Equity  Act 
of  1994". 

SEC.  802.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSURANCE  RESOLU- 
■nONFUND. 

(a)  Environmental  Insurance  Resolution 
Fund  Established.— 

There  is  hereby  established  the  Environ- 
mental Insurance  Resolution  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Resolution  Fund"). 

(b)  Offices.— The  principal  office  of  the 
Resolution  Fund  shall  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  at  such  other  place  els  the  Reso- 
lution Fund  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  Status  of  Resolution  Fund.— Except 
as  expressly  provided  in  this  title,  the  Reso- 
lution Fund  shall  not  be  considered  an  agen- 
cy or  establishment  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
not.  by  reason  of  such  membership,  be 
deemed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  Board  of  Trustees  — 

(1)  In  general —The  Resolution  Fund  shall 
be  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
(Board). 

(2)  Membership.— The  board  shall  consist 
of 

(A)  Governmental  members.— 

(i)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envlxx)n- 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

(Ii)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Sutes. 
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(B)  Public  members.— Five  public  members 
appointed  by  the  President  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  not  less  than  two  of  whom  shall  rep- 
resent insurers  subject  section  _  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  and  not  less 
than  two  of  whom  shall  represent  eligible 
persons  defined  in  subsection  (g)(2)(A).  The 
public  members  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(C)  Ex-OFFICIO  MEMBER.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Chair.— The  Chair  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  time  to 
time  from  among  the  members  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A).  No  expenditure  may  be 
made,  or  other  action  taken,  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chair  of  the  Board. 

(4)  Compensation.— Governmental  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  Public  members  of  the 
Board  shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Board  or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to 
such  meetings  or  other  activities  of  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  title,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  J200  per 
day,  including  travel  time.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel 
and  actual,  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses to  the  same  extent  as  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  TERM      OF      PUBUC      MEMBERS.— Public 

members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  except  that  such  members  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  any  reason  at 
any  time.  A  public  member  whose  term  has 
expired  may  continue  to  serve  on  the  Board 
until  such  time  as  the  President  appoints  a 
successor.  The  President  may  reappoint  a 
public  member  of  the  Board,  but  no  such 
member  may  consecutively  serve  more  than 
two  terms. 

(6)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment,  except  that  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  for  the  balance  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  vacant  position. 

(7)  Quorum.— Four  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business. 

(8)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  not 
less  than  quarterly  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  unless  the  Board,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  members  present  in  open  session,  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
close  a  meeting.  The  Chair  shall  provide  at 
least  10  days  notice  of  a  meeting  by  publish- 
ing a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  such 
notice  shall  indicate  whether  it  is  expected 
that  the  Board  will  consider  closing  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  informal 
discussions  or  meetings  among  Board  mem- 
bers. 

(e)  Officers  and  Employees.- 

(1)  Chief  execltive  officer;  chief  finan- 
cul  officer.— 

(A)  The  Resolution  Fund  shall  have  a  Chief 
Executive  Officer  appointed  by  the  Board 
who  shall  exercise  any  authority  of  the  Reso- 
lution Fund  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(B)  The  Resolution  Fund  shall  have  a  Chief 
Financial  Officer  appointed  by  the  Board. 

(2)  Compensation.— No  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Resolution  Fund  may  be  compensated 
by  the  Resolution  Fund  at  an  annual  rate  of 
pay  which  exceeds  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  ef- 
fect from  time  to  time  for  level  I  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5312  of  title  5, 


United  States  Code.  No  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Resolution  Fund,  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  may  receive  any  salary  or 
other  compensation  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Resolution  Fund  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  period  of  employment  by 
the  Resolution  Fund. 

(3)  PoLrriCAL  TEST  or  quaufication.— No 
political  test  or  qualification  shall  be  used  in 
selecting,  appointing,  promoting,  or  taking 
other  personnel  actions  with  respect  to  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  employees  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund. 

(4)  Assistance  by  federal  agencies.— The 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  may  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  feasible,  and  in  their 
sole  discretion,  make  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources available  to  the  Resolution  Fund. 
Such  personnel  and  resources  may  be  pro- 
vided on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  any  per- 
sonnel so  provided  shall  not  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Resolution  Fund  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2). 

(f)  Powers  of  Resolution  Fund.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  except 
as  provided  in  this  title  or  as  may  be  here- 
after enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  in 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Resolution  Fund  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  to  make  and  enforce  such  bylaws,  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title; 

(3)  to  make  and  perform  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  commitments; 

(4)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  consideration  or  benefit  to 
the  Resolution  Fund  release  or  waive  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
any  claim,  demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or 
against  the  Resolution  Fund; 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  any  State,  Federal  or  other  court; 

(6)  to  determine  its  necessary  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  and  appoint,  em- 
ploy, and  fix  and  provide  for  the  duties,  com- 
pensation and  benefits  of  officers,  employees, 
attorneys,  and  agents,  all  of  whom  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board; 

(7)  to  invest  funds,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  interest  bearing  securi- 
ties of  the  United  SUtes  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  Resolution  Fund;  provided,  that 
interest  earned  on  such  investments  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Resolution  Fund  and  used 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(8)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  services 
of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards,  and 
panels  to  aid  the  Resolution  Fund  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(9)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Resolution  Fund  under  this  title.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  or  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  permit  the 
Resolution  Fund  to  issue  any  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness or  otherwise  borrow  money. 

(g)  Resolution  of  Disputes  Between 
Insureds  and  Insurers. 

(1)  In  general.— The  Resolution  Fund  shall 
offer  a  comprehensive  resolution  described  in 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  all  eligible 
costs  of  an  eligible  person  at  eligible  sites. 

(2)  Definitions.- 

(A)  Eligible  person.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "eligible  person"  means 
any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  consortium,  joint  venture. 


commercial  entity  or  governmental  unit  (in- 
cluding any  predecessor  in  interest  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof)  that  satisfies  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(1)  Status  as  potentially  responsible 
party.— An  eligible  person— 

(I)  shall  have  been  named  at  any  time  as  a 
potentially  responsible  party  pursuant  to  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  with  respect 
to  an  eligible  site  on  the  National  Priority 
List  in  connection  with  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance that  was  disposed  of  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1985;  or 

(II)  is  or  was  liable,  or  alleged  to  be  liable, 
at  any  time  for  removal  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(23)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601(23))  at  any  eligible  site 
in  connection  with  a  hazardous  substance 
that  was  disposed  of  on  or  before  December 
31.  1985. 

(ii)  Lnsurance  coverage.— An  eligible  per- 
son shall  have  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Resolution  Fund,  that  such  per- 
son had  entered  into  a  valid  contract  for 
comprehensive  general  liability  (including 
broad  form  liability,  general  liability,  com- 
mercial general  liability,  and  excess  or  um- 
brella coverage)  or  commercial  multi-peril 
(including  broad  form  property,  commercial 
package,  special  multi-peril,  and  excess  or 
umbrella  coverage)  insurance  coverage 

(I)  for  any  seven  years  in  any  consecutive 
14  year  period  prior  to  January  1.  1986;  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  person  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  less  than  14  years  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  for  at  least  one-half  of  such 
years  of  existence. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  valid  contract 
for  insurance  shall  not  include  any  contract 
for  insurance  with  respect  to  which  a  person 
has  entered  into  a  settlement  with  an  in- 
surer providing,  or  where  a  judgment  has 
provided,  that  the  contract  has  been  satis- 
fied and  that  such  person  has  no  right  to 
make  any  further  claims  under  such  con- 
tract. 

(B)  Eligible  costs.— 

(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "eligible  costs"  means 
costs  described  In  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  incurred 
with  respect  to  a  hazardous  substance  that 
was  disposed  of  on  or  before  December  31, 
1985— 

(I)  for  which  an  eligible  person  has  not 
been  reimbursed;  or 

(II)  for  which  an  eligible  person  has  been 
reimbursed  and  that  are  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  eligible  person  and  an  in- 
surer. 

(ii)  NPL  SITES.— With  respect  to  an  eligi- 
ble site  described  in  subparagraph  (C)(i),  eli- 
gible costs  means  costs  described  in  clause 
(i)— 

(I)  of  response  (as  defined  in  section  101(25) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(25)); 

(II)  for  natural  resources  damages;  or 

(III)  to  defend  potential  liability 
(including,   but  not   limited   to.   attorney's 
fees,  costs  of  suit,  consultant  and  expert  fees 
and  costs,  and  expenses  for  testing  and  mon- 
itoring) 

(iii)  Non-npl  sites.— With  respect  to  an  el- 
igible site  described  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii). 
eligible  costs  means  costs  described  in  clause 
(1)— 

(I)  of  removal  (as  defined  in  section  101(23) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(23));  or 

(II)  to  defend  potential  liability  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  attorney's  fees,  costs  of 


suit,  consultant  and  expert  fees  and  costs, 
and  expenses  for  testing  and  monitoring), 
(iv)  Limit  on  eligible  costs.— 

(I)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subclause  (II),  the 
eligible  costs  of  an  eligible  person  may  not 
exceed — 

(aa)  $15,000,000  in  the  case  of  an  eligible 
person  that  has  demonstrated  insurance  cov- 
erage pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(I);  or 

(bb)  an  amount  equal  to  one-seventh  of 
$15,000,000  for  each  year  of  insurance  cov- 
erage, in  the  case  of  an  eligible  person  that 
has  demonstrated  insurance  coverage  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(II). 

(II)  The  limitation  on  eligible  costs  pro- 
vided in  subclause  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
eligible  person  that,  when  filing  a  request  for 
a  resolution  offer  with  the  Resolution  Fund, 
presents  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Resolution  Fund  that  the  limits  on  valid 
contracts  of  insurance  (including  per 
occurence,  aggregate,  primary,  excess  or 
other  limits)  of  such  eligible  person  prior  to 
January  1.  1986.  cumulatively  exceed  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subclause  (I) 
without  reference  to  any  time  r>eriod.  For 
purposes  of  this  clause,  a  valid  contract  for 
insurance  shall  not  include  any  contract  for 
insurance  with  respect  to  which  an  eligible 
person  has  entered  into  a  settlement  with  an 
insurer  providing,  or  where  a  judgment  has 
provided,  that  the  contract  has  been  satis- 
fied and  that  such  eligible  person  has  no 
right  to  make  any  further  claims  under  such 
contract. 

(C)  Eligible  site.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "eligible  site"  means — 

(i)  any  site  or  facility  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Priority  List  at  any  time,  at  which  a 
hazardous  substance  was  disposed  of  on  or 
before  December  31.  1985;  or 

(ii)  any  site  or  facility  subject  to  a  re- 
moval (as  defined  in  section  101(23)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9601(23))  conducted  pursuant  to 
such  Act  at  any  time,  at  which  a  hazardous 
substance  was  disposed  of  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31.  1985. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"facility"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
provided  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601(9)). 

(D)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "State"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  101(27) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(27)). 

(3)  Resolution  offers.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Resolution  Fund 
shall  offer  one  comprehensive  resolution  to 
each  eligible  person.  The  offer  shall— 

(i)  be  for  a  percentage  of  all  of  the  eligible 
costs  of  such  eligible  person  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  all  eligible  sites,  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4);  and 

(ii)  state  the  limitation  on  eligible  costs,  if 
any,  applicable  to  the  eligible  person  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii). 

(B)  Request  for  resolution  offers.— An 
eligible  person  shall  file  a  request  for  resolu- 
tion from  the  Resolution  Fund  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Resolution  Fund  shall 
prescribe.  No  such  request  shall  be  deemed 
received  by  the  Resolution  Fund  where  be- 
fore the  date  final  regulations  concerning 
State  percentage  categories  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)(B)(ili).  The  Resolution  Fund  shall  make 
an  offer  of  resolution,  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4),  to  each  eligible  person  that 
has  filed  a  request  for  an  offer  of  resolution 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
complete  request  as  determined  by  the  Reso- 
lution Fund. 


(C)  Review  of  resolution  offers.— No  res- 
olution offer  made  by  the  Resolution  Fund 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

(4)  Determination  of  resolution  of- 
fers.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Resolution  Fund 
shall  determine  a  resolution  offer— 

(i)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  person  that  has 
established  only  one  State  litigation  venue 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C),  by  applying 
the  State  percentage  determined  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)(iii)  to  the  established 
State  litigation  venue; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  person  that 
has  established  two  or  more  State  litigation 
venues  pur8U3.nt  to  subparagraph  (C),  each 
site  with  respect  to  which  a  State  litigation 
venue  has  been  established  shall  be  accorded 
equal  value  and  the  applicable  percentage 
shall  be  the  weighted  average  of  all  estab- 
lished State  litigation  venues;  or 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  person  that 
has  not  established  any  State  litigation 
venue  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C) — 

(I)  if  the  eligible  person  has  potential  li- 
ability in  connection  with  only  one  hazard- 
ous waste  site,  by  applying  the  State  per- 
centage determined  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)(iii)  to  the  State  in  which  the  site 
is  located;  or 

(II)  if  the  eligible  person  has  potential  li- 
ability in  connection  with  more  than  one 
hazardous  waste  site,  each  site  shall  be  ac- 
corded equal  value  and  the  applicable  per- 
centage shall  be  the  weighted  average  of  all 
States  in  which  the  sites  are  located. 

(B)  State  percentage.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  Congress  finds  that  as 
of  January  1,  1994,  State  law  generally  is 
more  favorable  to  eligible  persons  that  pur- 
sue claims  concerning  eligible  costs  against 
insurers  in  some  States,  that  State  law  gen- 
erally Is  more  favorable  to  insurers  with  re- 
spect to  such  claims  in  some  States,  and 
that  in  some  States  the  law  generally  favors 
neither  insurers  nor  eligible  persons  with  re- 
spect to  such  claims  or  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient information  to  determine  whether  such 
law  generally  favors  insurers  or  eligible  per- 
sons with  respect  to  such  claims.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  considerations  of  eq- 
uity and  fairness  require  that  resolution  of- 
fers made  by  the  Resolution  Fund  must  vary 
to  reflect  the  relative  state  of  the  law  among 
the  several  States. 

(ii)  Proposed  regulations.— The  Resolu- 
tion Fund  shall  examine  the  law  in  each 
State  as  of  January  1,  1994.  Not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  soliciting  public  comment  for  60 
days  and  classifying  States  into  the  follow- 
ing percentage  categories: 

(I)  20  percent,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  States 
in  which  the  Resolution  Fund  determines 
that  State  law  generally  is  most  favorable  to 
insurers  relative  to  the  other  States; 

(II)  60  percent,  in  the  case  of  the  ten  States 
in  which  the  Resolution  Fund  determines 
that  State  law  generally  is  most  favorable  to 
eligible  persons  relative  to  the  other  States; 
and 

(III)  40  percent,  in  the  case  of  all  other 
States. 

(iii)  Final  regulations.— 

(I)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  close  of 
the  public  comment  period,  the  Resolution 
Fund  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
final  regulations  providing  State  classifica- 
tions. 

(II)  The  State  classifications  provided  in 
the  final  rule  shall  govern  all  resolution  of- 
fers made  by  the  Resolution  Fund  and  shall 


not  be  subject  to  amendment  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund. 

(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  final  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Resolution  Fund  pursuant  to  this  clause 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

(C)  Litigation  venue— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  litigation  venue  is  consid- 
ered established  with  respect  to  an  eligible 
person  if— 

(I)  on  or  before  December  31,  1993,  the  eligi- 
ble person  had  pending  in  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  a  complaint  or  cross  com- 
plaint against  an  insurer  with  respect  to  eli- 
gible costs  at  an  eligible  site;  and 

(ii)  no  motion  to  change  venue  with  re- 
spect to  such  complaint  was  pending  on  or 
before  January  31.  1994. 

(5)  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  resolu- 
tion offer.— 

(A)  In  general.— 

(i)  An  eligible  person  may,  when  submit- 
ting a  request  for  a  resolution  to  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund,  make  a  written  irrevocable  elec- 
tion to  accept  any  resolution  to  be  made  by 
the  Resolution  Fund. 

(ii)  An  eligible  person  that  does  not  make 
an  election  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  shall,  with- 
in 60  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  offer 
fix)m  the  Resolution  Fund,  notify  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund  in  writing  of  its  irrevocable  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  such  offer.  An  eligi- 
ble person  who  does  not  so  accept  or  reject  a 
resolution  offer  within  60  days  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  made  an  irrevocable  election 
to  reject  the  offer  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  apply. 

(B)  Resolution  offer  accepted.— An  eligi- 
ble person  that  accepts  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(I)  Waiver  of  insurance  claims.— The  Res- 
olution Fund  shall  not  make  payments  to  an 
eligible  person  unless  the  eligible  person 
agrees  In  writing,  subject  to  reinstatement 
described  in  clause  (ii) — 

(I)  to  waive  any  existing  and  future  claims 
against  any  insurer  for  eligible  costs;  and 

(II)  to  stay  or  dismiss  each  claim  pending 
against  an  insurer  for  eligible  costs. 

(ii)  Reinstatement  of  insurance  claims.- 

(I)  If  the  Resolution  Fund  fails  to  timely 
fulfill  its  obligations  to  an  eligible  person 
under  the  terms  of  an  accepted  resolution 
offer,  such  eligible  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
reinstate  any  claim  under  a  contract  for  in- 
surance with  respect  to  eligible  costs. 

(II)  Statute  of  limitation  tolled.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  Federal 
or  State  law,  any  Federal  or  State  statute  of 
limitation  concerning  the  filing  or  prosecu- 
tion of  an  action  by  an  eligible  person 
against  an  insurer,  or  by  an  insurer  against 
an  eligible  person,  with  respect  to  eligible 
costs  shall  be  tolled  during  the  pendency  of 
the  stay  of  pending  litigation  established  by 
section  804(a). 

(HI)  Payment  of  resolution  offers.— 
(I)  PRE-RESOLunoN  COSTS.- The  Resolution 
Fund  shall  make  equal  annual  payments 
over  a  period  of  eight  years  for  eligible  costs 
incurred  by  an  eligible  person  on  or  before 
the  date  such  person  accepts  a  resolution 
offer  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  (ii). 
and  Interest  shall  not  accrue  with  respect  to 
such  eligible  costs.  The  Resolution  Fund 
may.  In  its  sole  discretion,  make  such  pay- 
ments over  a  shorter  period  if  the  aggregate 
eligible  costs  do  not  exceed  150,000.  An  eligi- 
ble person  shall  submit  to  the  Resolution 
Fund  documentation  of  such  costs  as  the 
Resolution  Fund  may  require.  The  initial 
payment  to  an  eligible  person  under  this  sub- 
clause shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days 
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after  the  receipt  of  documentation  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Resolution  Fund. 

(II)  Post-resolution  costs.— The  Resolu- 
tion Fund  shall  make  payments  for  ellg-ible 
costs  incurred  by  an  ellg-ible  person  after  the 
date  such  person  accepts  a  resolution  offer 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(1)  or  (ii)  to  the 
eligible  person,  or  to  a  contractor  or  other 
person  designated  by  the  eligible  person,  sub- 
ject to  such  documentation  as  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund  may  require.  Payments  under  this 
subclause  shall  be  made  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  receipt  of  documentation  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Resolution  Fund. 

(III)  Adjustment  for  deductible  or  self 
INSURANCE.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible  person 
that  has  submitted  to  the  Resolution  Fund, 
as  proof  of  status  as  an  eligible  person,  a 
contract  for  insurance  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)(il)  that  is  subject  to  a  self-in- 
sured retention  or  a  deductible,  payment  to 
such  eligible  person  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  self- 
insured  retention  or  deductible,  except  that 
such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  one  self-insured  retention  or  one  deduct- 
ible that  the  eligible  person  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  with  respect  to  one  claim  for 
eligible  costs  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts for  insurance  submitted.  In  the  event 
that  the  eligible  person  submitted  more  than 
one  contract  for  insurance,  any  such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the  lowest 
of  the  amounts  of  self-insured  retentions  and 
deductibles. 

(IV)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  DUTY-TO-DE- 

FEND  COSTS.- If  an  insurer  has  incurred  and 
paid  costs  pursuant  to  a  duty-to-defend 
clause  contained  in  a  contract  for  insurance 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  and  such  costs 
are  the  subject  of  a  dispute  between  the  eli- 
grible  person  and  an  insurer,  the  payment  of 
a  resolution  to  an  eligible  person  shall  be  re- 
duced by  such  amount,  and  the  Resolution 
Fund  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  insurer. 
If  such  cost  were  paid  by  the  insurer  on  or 
before  the  date  the  eligible  person  accepted  a 
resolution  offer  made  by  the  Resolution 
Fund,  payment  to  an  insurer  under  this  sub- 
clause shall  be  made  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  inter- 
est shall  not  accrue  with  respect  to  such 
costs.  The  Resolution  Fund  may,  in  its  sole 
discretion,  make  such  payments  over  a 
shorter  period  if  the  aggregate  costs  do  not 
exceed  S50.000. 
(C)  Resolution  offer  rejected;  litioa- 

TION  OF  insurance  CLAIMS.— 

(1)    ADMISSIBILITY   OF   RESOLUTION    OFFER.— 

No  resolution  offered  by  the  Resolution  Fund 
shall  be  admissible  in  any  legal  action  by  an 
eligible  person  against  an  insurer  or  by  an 
Insurer  against  an  eligible  person. 

(ii)  Insurer  action  against  eligible  per- 
son.—Any  eligible  person  that  rejects  a  reso- 
lution offer,  litigates  a  claim  with  respect  to 
eligible  costs  against  an  insurer,  and  obtains 
a  final  judgment  that  is  less  favorable  than 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  Resolution 
Fund,  shall  be  liable  to  such  insurer  for  20 
percent  of  the  reasonable  costs  and  legal  fees 
incurred  by  the  insurer  in  connection  with 
such  litigration  after  the  resolution  was  of- 
fered to  the  eligible  person.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions,  without 
regard  to  amount  or  value.  The  court  shall 
reduce  any  award  to  an  insurer  in  any  such 
action  by  the  amount,  if  any,  of  such  costs 
and  legal  fees  recovered  by  the  insurer  pur- 
suant to  State  law  or  court  rule.  Nothing  in 
this  clause  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  application  of  State  law, 
or  the  rule  of  any  court,  to  such  costs  or 
legal  fees. 


(Hi)  Reimbursement  to  insurer.— In  the 
case  of  an  eligible  person  that  rejects  a  reso- 
lution offer,  litigates  a  claim  with  respect  to 
eligible  costs  against  one  or  more  insurers, 
and  obtains  a  final  judgment  against  any 
such  Insurer,  the  Resolution  Fund— 

(I)  shall  reimburse  to  such  insurer  or  insur- 
ers the  lesser  of  the  amount  of  the  resolution 
offer  made  to  the  eligible  person  or  the  final 
judgment;  and 

(II)  may,  if  the  resolution  offer  exceeded 
the  final  judgment,  reimburse  the  insurer  or 
insurers  for  unrecovered  reasonable  costs 
and  legal  fees,  except  that  the  total  reim- 
bursement under  this  subclause  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  resolution  offer  to 
the  eligible  person. 

Reimbursements  pursuant  to  this  clause 
shall  be  subject  to  such  documentation  as 
the  Resolution  Fund  may  require  and  shall 
made  by  the  Resolution  Fund  not  later  than 
60  days  after  receipt  by  the  Resolution  Fund 
of  a  complete  request  for  reimbursement  as 
determined  by  the  Resolution  Fund. 

(6)  Payments  considered  pursuant  to  in- 
surance CONTRACT.— Payments  made  by  the 
Resolution  Fund  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
offer  shall  be  deemed  payments  made  by  an 
insurer  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
contract  of  insurance  or  in  settlement  there- 
of. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  in  any  way  the  issue  of 
whether  the  liability  limits  of  a  contract  of 
insurance  has  been  satisfied. 

(7)  Resolution  process  not  admission  of 
LIABILITY.— No  provision  of  this  title,  and  no 
action  by  an  eligible  person  undertaken  in 
connection  with  any  provision  of  this  title 
shall  in  any  way  constitute  an  admission  of 
liability  in  connefction  with  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  substance. 

(8)  Regulations.— 

(A)  Procedures  and  documentation.— Not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Resolution  Fund  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment  of  not  more  than  60  days  interim 
final  regulations  concerning  procedures  and 
documentation  for  the  submission  of  re- 
quests for  resolution  offers  and  the  payment 
of  accepted  resolution  offers.  Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  public  comment 
period,  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  final  regulations  con- 
cerning such  procedures  and  documentation, 
which  may  be  amended  by  the  Resolution 
Fund  from  time  to  time. 

(B)  Other  regulations.— The  Resolution 
Fund  may  prescribe  such  other  regulations, 
rules  and  procedures  as  the  Resolution  Fund 
deems  appropriate  from  time  to  time. 

(C)  Judicial  review.— No  regulation,  rule 
or  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Resolution 
Fund  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  any  court  except  to  the 
extent  such  regulation,  rule  or  procedure  is 
not  consistent  with  a  provision  of  this  title. 

(h)  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts.— 
Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code: 

(1)  The  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1345  and  1442  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  All  civil  actions  to  which  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund  is  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions, 
without  regard  to  amount  or  value. 

(3)  Any  civil  or  other  action,  case  or  con- 
troversy in  a  court  of  a  State,  or  in  any 
court  other  than  a  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  which  the  Resolution  Fund  is  a 


party  may  at  any  time  before  the  trial  there- 
of be  removed  by  the  Resolution  Fund,  with- 
out the  giving  of  any  bond  or  security,  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
where  the  same  is  pending,  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  district  court,  to  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  Resolution  Fund  is 
located,  by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval of  causes  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
removal. 

(4)  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  Resolution  Fund  or  any  of 
its  property  before  final  judgment  In  any 
State.  Federal,  or  other  court. 

(i)  Reports.— 

(1)  Annual  reports.— The  Resolution  Fund 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of 
each  year  on  its  activities  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  include — 

(A)  A  financial  statement  audited  by  an 
independent  auditor;  and 

(B)  a  determination  of  whether  the  fees 
and  assessments  imposed  by  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  anticipated  obligations  of 
the  Resolution  Fund. 

(2)  Special  reports.— The  Resolution 
Fund  shall  promptly  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  at  any  time  the  Resolution 
Fund  determines  that  the  fees  and  assess- 
ments imposed  by  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  anticipated  obligations  of  the  Reso- 
lution Fund. 

(j)  False  or  Fraudulent  Statements  or 
Claims.— 

(1)  Criminal  penalties.— 

(A)  For  purposes  of  section  287  of  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code  (relating  to  false  claims), 
the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  considered  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be 
considered  a  person  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  false  state- 
ments or  entries),  the  Resolution  Fund  shall 
be  considered  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Civil  penalties.— Officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  consid- 
ered officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  section  3729  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  false  claims). 

SEC.   803.  nNANClAL  STATEMENTS,  AUDITS,  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  INSPECTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  financial  statements 
of  the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles  and  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  an  independent  certified  public  account- 
ant in  accordance  with  the  auditing  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Such 
auditing  standards  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  private  sector's  generally  accepted  au- 
diting standards. 

(b)  Investigations  and  Other  Audits.— 
The  Inspector  General  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  audits  and  investigations  as  the  Inspec- 
tor General  deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  shall  apply  to  the  Resolution  Fund  and 
to  the  Inspector  General  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  apply  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

SEC.  804.  STAY  OF  PENDING  UTIGATION. 

(a)  IN  General.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  en- 
actment of  this  title  operates  as  a  stay,  ap- 


plicable to  all  persons  other  than  the  United 
States,  of  the  commencement  or  continu- 
ation, including  the  issuance  of  employment 
of  process  or  service  of  any  pleading,  motion, 
or  notice  of  any  judicial,  administrative,  or 
other  action  with  respect  to  claims  for  in- 
demnity or  other  claims  arising  from  a  con- 
tract for  insurance  described  in  section 
802(g)(2)(A)(ii)  concerning  insurance  coverage 
for  eligible  costs  as  defined  in  section 
802(g)(2)(B)(i). 

(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  extent  the  issuance  or 
employment  of  process  or  service  of  any 
pleading,  motion,  or  notice,  of  any  judicial, 
administrative,  or  other  action  with  respect 
to  claims  for  indemnity  or  other  claims  does 
not  concern  eligible  costs  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 802(g)(2)(B)(i))  or  a  contract  for  insur- 
ance described  in  section  802(g)(2)(A)(ii).  An 
eligible  person  (as  defined  in  section 
802(g)(2)(A))  may  move  to  sever  claims  not 
involving  eligible  costs  from  claims  involv- 
ing eligible  costs  and  may  proceed  with  the 
prosecution  of  claims  not  involving  eligible 
costs. 

(b)  Termination  of  Stay.— 

(1)  Pending  offer  of  resolution.— The 
stay  established  by  subsection  (a)  shall  ter- 
minate with  respect  to  an  eligible  person 
upon  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  rejection  of  a  resolution  offer  by 
such  eligible  person  pursuant  to  section 
802(g)(5)(A);  or 

(B)  the  failure  of  the  Resolution  Fund  to 
timely  fulfill  the  terms  of  a  resolution  offer 
accepted  by  such. eligible  person. 

(2)  Expiration  of  resolution  offers.— No 
stay  established  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ef- 
fective after  May  31.  2000. 

(c)  Other  Stays.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  affect  in  any 
way  the  discretion  of  any  judicial,  adminis- 
trative, or  other  entity  to  maintain  or  im- 
pose a  stay  that  is  not  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  but  that  will  otherwise  serve  the 
ends  of  justice  by  staying  a  judicial,  admin- 
istrative or  other  action  pending  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  a  resolution  offer  pursu- 
ant to  section  802(g)(5)(A). 

(d)  Authority  of  United  States  Unaf- 
fected.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  affect  in  any  way  the 
discretion  or  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  any  party  to  commence  or  continue  an  al- 
location process,  cost  recovery,  or  other  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sections 
101-122a  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  (42  U.S.C.  9601-9622a). 

SEC.  805.  SUNSET  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Authority  to  Accept  Request  For 
Resolution.— The  authority  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund  to  accept  requests  for  resolution 
shall  terminate  after  September  30, 1999. 

(b)  Authority  to  Offer  Resolutions.— 
The  authority  of  the  Resolution  Fund  to 
offer  resolutions  to  eligible  persons  shall  ter- 
minate after  March  31,  2000. 

(c)  Continuing  Obligations.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Fund— 

(1)  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tion offers  made  on  or  before  March  31,  2000; 
or 

(2)  to  reimburse  insurers  with  respect  to 
litigation  commenced  or  continued  in  con- 
nection with  a  resolution  offer  made  on  or 
before  March  31,  2000.  that  was  rejected  by  an 
eligible  person  or  not  acted  upon  by  an  eligi- 
ble person  as  provided  in  section  802(g)(5)(A). 
SEC.  806.  SOVEREIGN  IMMUNITY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

No  obligation  or  liability  of  the  Resolution 
Fund  shall  constitute  an  obligation  or  liabil- 


ity of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  instrumentality,  officer,  or 
employee  thereof.  No  person  shall  have  a 
cause  of  action  of  any  kind  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  department,  agency,  in- 
strumentality, officer,  or  employee  thereof 
with  respect  to  any  obligation,  liability,  or 
activity  of  the  Resolution  Fund. 
SEC.  807.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  IX— TAXES 

SEC.  901.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1966. 

(a)  Section  59A(e)(l)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  (26  U.S.C.  59A(e)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  "January  1,  1996"  and 
inserting  "January  1,  2001". 

(b)  Section  4611(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  4611(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "December 
31.  1986"  and  inserting  instead  "December  31, 
1995"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  "December  31.  1993  or  De- 
cember 31.  1994"  and  inserting  instead  "De- 
cember 31,  1998  or  December  31,  1999"; 

(B)  by  striking  "December  31.  of  1994  or 
1995,  respectively"  and  inserting  instead 
"December  31  of  1999  or  2000,  respectively"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "1994  or  1995"  the  last  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  instead  "1999  or 
2000"; 

(3)  in  imragraph  (3)(A),  by  striking  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1987,  and  ending  December  31.  1995" 
and  inserting  instead  "January  1,  1996.  and 
ending  December  31.  2000";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(B)— 

(A)  in  the  title  thereof,  by  striking  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1996"  and  inserting  "January  1,  2001"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Fund  before  January  1, 
1996"  and  inserting  instead  "Fund  before 
January  1.  2001". 

SEC.  902.  ENVIRONMENTAL  FEES  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS ON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  1986  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion   the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  ENVIRONMENTAL  FEES  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS ON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

[Reserved] 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  .  Environmental  Fees  and  Assess- 
ments on  Insurance  Compa- 
nies.". 

SEC.  903.  FUNDING  PROVISIONS  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL INSURANCE  RESOLUTION 
FUND. 

(a)  Ln  General.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  802(f)(7)  of 
this  Act.  all  expenditures  of  the  Resolution 
Fund  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  and  assess- 
ments imposed  by  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

(2)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  funds  of 
the  Resolution  Fund  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  the  disbursement  of 
such  funds  to  the  Resolution  Fund  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Resolution  Fund  under  such  pro- 
cedures, terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  Transfer  to  Resolution  Fund.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  Resolution  Fund  on  October  1  of  fiscal 


years  1995.  1996.  1997.  1996  and  1999,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fees  and  assessments 
anticipated  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
during  the  then  current  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Adjustments.- In  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
adjust  the  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  to  reflect  actual  collections  of 
fees  and  assessments  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year,  except  that  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
made  on  October  1,  1999.  the  Resolution  Fund 
shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  the  amount  of 
such  transfer  subsequently  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  exceeded  actual  collec- 
tions of  fees  and  assessments  during  such  fis- 
cal year. 

SEC.  904.  RESOLUTION  FUND  NOT  SUBJECT  TO 
TAX. 

The  Resolution  Fund,  including  its  capital, 
reserves,  surplus,  security  holdings,  and  in- 
come shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States 
(including  any  territory,  dependency  or  pos- 
session thereof)  or  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicijjality  or  local  taxing  authority. 

SUMMARY  OF  S.  1834 

Title  I.— Communht  Participation  and 

Human  Health  Concerns 

a.  community  involvement 

/.  Issue 

Many  communities  near  Superfund  sites, 
including  low  income,  minority  and  Indian 
communities,  feel  that  they  are  not  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  fully  participate  in 
the  Superfund  process.  These  and  other  com- 
munities believe  that  the  program  does  not 
address  local  concerns  adequately  when  ad- 
dressing risk  or  determining  the  method  and 
level  of  cleanup,  particularly  with  respect  to 
future  use  of  land.  The  public  is  often  skep- 
tical of  the  government's  willingness  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  community  concern. 
Affected  stakeholders  sometimes  voice  con- 
cern that  opportunities  for  their  involve- 
ment in  site  activities  come  too  late  in  the 
process  and  that  their  input  has  little  im- 
pact on  cleanup  decisions.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  that  opportunities  for  earlier,  di- 
rect and  regular  community  involvement 
would  enhance  the  communities'  participa- 
tion throughout  the  cleanup  process. 
2.  General  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  communities  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  cleanup  process  from  the  time 
a  site  is  discovered  to  the  time  it  is  finally 
remediated.  The  Administration's  proposal 
sets  out  several  innovative  methods  for  get- 
ting communities  Involved  in  the  cleanup 
process.  Community  work  Groups  (CWG) 
would  be  formed  to  promote  early,  direct  and 
meaningful  public  participation  throughout 
the  Superfund  process.  In  addition,  commu- 
nities' access  to  information  would  be  facili- 
tated through  the  establishment  of  Citizen 
Information  and  Access  Offices  (CIAOs)  in 
each  state  and  tribal  land  affected  by  a 
Superfund  site. 

Soliciting  and  evaluating  community 
views  would  occur  ais  early  as  during  the  site 
assessment  stage  of  the  Superfund  process. 
The  communities'  views  and  preferences  on 
remedies  would  also  be  solicited  earlier  (i.e.. 
prior  to  the  feasibility  study),  providing  an 
upfront  opportunity  to  participate  in  and  in- 
fluence the  remedy  selection  process.  Their 
views  could  then  be  considered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  remedial  alternatives  for  the  site. 
Considering  the  public's  recommendations 
once  a  preferred  remedial  action  is  proposed 
would  continue  to  occur. 
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a.  Community  Work  Groups.— The  CWG 
would  serve  as  a  site  information  clearing- 
house for  the  affected  community,  assist  in 
establishing  land  use  expectations  more  reli- 
ably, and  obtain  greater  community  support 
for  remedial  decisions  affecting  future  land 
use.  As  a  result,  the  community's  preference 
with  respect  to  land  use  would  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  remedial  alternatives 
for  the  site. 

The  proposed  bill  establishes  a  hierarchy 
for  considering  future  land  use  recommenda- 
tions. When  the  CWG  reaches  consensus  on 
future  land  use,  their  recommendations 
would  be  given  substantial  weight  in  remedy 
selection.  If  there  is  substantive  disagree- 
ment within  the  CWG,  then  the  government 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences.  If 
disagreement  continues,  then  substantial 
weight  would  be  given  to  the  views  of  resi- 
dents of  the  affected  community. 

The  remedy  selection  process  has  also  been 
modified  to  account  for  the  community's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  remedial  alternative,  during 
the  evaluation  of  alternatives,  including  the 
alternative's  ability  to  achieve  the  commu- 
nity's preferred  future  land  use.  Accordingly, 
the  opportunity  for  community  input  is 
more  meaningful  in  that  it  occurs  prior  to 
the  proposal  of  a  preferred  remedial  action 
plan  by  the  government.  In  addition,  by  re- 
quiring the  government  to  prepare  a  written 
explanation  when  it  makes  decisions  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  CWG's  rec- 
ommendations on  a  significant  issue,  the 
government's  accountability  to  the  affected 
community  with  respect  to  its  decision-mak- 
ing is  increased. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  guidelines  for 
establishing  CWG's  (See,  Section  103).  The 
CWG  membership  should  generally  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  people  who  serve  on  the  board 
without  pay.  The  Administrator  would  so- 
licit nominations  and  make  the  ultimate  se- 
lection of  CWG  members.  Notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  would  be  given  to  peo- 
ple who  potentially  are  affected  by  site  con- 
tamination in  the  community.  Special  ef- 
forts would  also  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
composition  of  the  CWG  reflects  the  racial, 
ethnic  and  economic  makeup  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  government  would  attend  and  par- 
ticipant in  CWG  meetings  as  appropriate, 
but  would  not  serve  on  the  board.  This  would 
allow  the  CWG  to  function  independently  of 
the  government,  while  providing  access  to 
government  officials  when  needed. 

b.  Citizens  Information  and  Access  Of- 
fices.—The  CIAO  would  provide  citizens  and 
elected  officials  with  information  on  NPL 
and  ensure  wide  distribution  of  information 
that  is  easily  understood  by  citizens.  The 
CIAO  would  also  assist  in  notifying,  nomi- 
nating and  selecting  potential  CWG  mem- 
bers. CIAO  program  funding  could  not  exceed 
J50  million  per  year.  Funds  would  be  distrib- 
uted based  on  a  formula  using  such  factors 
as  the  number  and  complexity  of  sites. 

These  proposed  changes  to  the  current 
Superfund  law  would  enhance  and  increase 
community  input  into  the  decision-making 
process  by  providing  opportunities  for  ear- 
lier, direct  and  regular  community  involve- 
ment. Establishing  CWGs  and  CIAOs  plays  a 
critical  role  in  accomplishing  this  objective. 
Changes  in  the  remedy  selection  process 
have  also  been  made  which  increase  the  sig- 
nificance of  community  acceptance  in  deter- 
mining an  appropriate  remedy  for  a  site. 

c.  Technical  Assistance  Grants.- The  pro- 
posal amends  the  current  law  to  expand  the 
concept  of  technical  assistance  grants  to  in- 
clude the  granting  of  services  in  addition  to 
funds. 


B.  ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE  PROPOSAL 

1.  Issue 

Environmental  Justice  focuses  on  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  communities.  These 
communities  face  not  only  risks  from  uncon- 
trolled toxic  waste  sites,  but  also  from  mul- 
tiple sources  of  pollution  (e.g.,  air  emissions 
from  nearby  manufacturing  plants).  EPA, 
however,  has  not  traditionally  taken  into  ac- 
count multiple  environmental  stresses  from 
sources  other  than  the  site  when  setting  pri- 
orities and  evaluating  risk  under  the 
Superfund  program. 

2.  General  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposed  amend- 
ments to  CERCLA  seek  to  respond  to  evi- 
dence that  disadvantaged  communities, 
whether  urban,  rural  or  tribal,  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  environmental  risk. 
Priority  setting  would  be  changed  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  disproportionate  risk.  In 
addition,  demonstration  projects  would  be 
used  to  advance  methodologies  for  assessing 
cumulative  risk. 

a.  Multiple  Sources  of  Risk  in  Priority  Set- 
ting.— Under  this  proposal,  the  hazard  rank- 
ing system  (HRS).  the  model  used  to  deter- 
mine sites  eligible  for  the  National  Prior- 
ities List  (NPL),  would  be  amended  to  explic- 
itly take  into  account  the  presence  of  mul- 
tiple sources  of  risk  and  cumulative  risk  to 
minority  and  low  income  populations  in  pri- 
ority setting.  Sites  that  are  placed  on  the 
NPL  qualify  for  additional  funding  to  ad- 
dress long-term  risks.  The  current  HRS  does 
not  take  into  account  cumulative  risk  from 
sources  other  than  the  site  under  consider- 
ation. In  addition,  the  current  HRS  is  biased 
against  including  urban  sites  on  the  NPL, 
since  most  urban  areas  obtain  drinking 
water  from  public  water  supplies.  These 
changes  in  the  HRS  would  tip  the  balance  in 
favor  of  placing  such  sites  on  the  NPL,  rath- 
er than  rejecting  them. 

The  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Contingency  Plan  would  also  be 
amended  to  develop  methodologies  for  as- 
sessing the  cumulative  risk  from  multiple 
sources.  Advances  must  be  made  in  the 
science  of  risk  assessment  to  improve  such 
methodologies.  Therefore,  demonstration 
projects  are  also  proposed  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  these  methodologies. 

b.  Demonstration  Projects.— The  proposed 
demonstration  projects  are  part  of  a  five 
year  program  of  study  relating  to  multiple 
sources  of  risk  and  cumulative  risk.  The  pro- 
gram is  concerned  with  identifying  and  as- 
sessing multiple  sources  of  risk.  Locations 
for  demonstration  projects  would  coincide 
with  areas  designated  as  empowerment 
zones,  to  the  extent  practicable.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  coordinated  with  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  other  appropriate 
departments  or  agencies. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to  au- 
thorize EPA  to  conduct  a  five  year  study  and 
demonstration  project  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  health  related  benefits 
(e.g..  health  screening,  medical  care)  at  a  se- 
lected number  of  sites  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease community  acceptance  and  satisfac- 
tion with  actions  taken  at  these  sites. 

By  taking  into  account  cumulative  risk 
from  multiple  sources  in  priority  setting  and 
making  strides  in  the  area  of  identifying  and 
assessing  such  risk,  the  Administration 
places  increased  emphasis  on  responding  to 
environmental  issues  of  disadvantaged  com- 
munities that  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  environmental  risk. 


Title  II.— State  Role 


A.  STATE  involvement  ISSUES 

1.  Issue 

The  federal  government  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  the  Superfund 
program,  and  it  has  exclusive  access  to 
money  in  the  Superfund.  States,  however, 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  program's  Im- 
plementation. CERCLA  currently  provides 
for  State  involvement  in  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  the  program.  For  example,  State 
standards  apply  to  all  cleanups,  and  States 
must  pay  a  share  of  cleanup  cost  and  provide 
assurances  to  conduct  operation  and  mainte- 
nance activities  at  federally-funded,  non-fed- 
eral facility  sites.  State  involvement  in 
Superfund  cleanups,  however,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Due  to  overlap- 
ping authority  and  responsibility,  federal 
and  State  governments  often  disagree  over 
the  degree  to  which  sites  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  the  remedy  to  be  used.  These  dis- 
agreements contribute  to  the  cost  and  dura- 
tion of  cleanups,  and  they  result  in  substan- 
tial confusion  among  stakeholders.  Although 
EPA,  States  and  Potentially  Responsible 
Parties  (PRPs),  have  differing  opinions  of 
the  problem,  they  would  generally  agree  that 
having  dual  sovereigns  exercise  some  control 
at  each  Superfund  site  creates  uncertainly 
and  duplication  of  effort  and  increases  both 
government  and  PRP  transaction  costs.  In 
addition,  all  three  would  support  changes  to 
CERCLA  that  would  leverage  Federal,  State 
and  private  resources  to  address  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  contaminated  sites  possible. 
2.  General  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  en- 
hance the  state  role  in  Superfund  and  limit 
the  duplication  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments  at  specific  sites  by  establishing 
a  principle  that  only  one  government  entity 
would  have  responsibility  for  each  site. 
States  would  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
assume  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
cleanup  of  specific  sites.  States  could  elect 
to  take  on  clean  up  responsibilities  at  all 
sites  or  categories  of  sites,  depending  on 
their  interest  and  the  capabilities  of  their 
program.  EPA  would  work  with  the  States  to 
help  them  develop  the  capacity  to  take  on 
more  responsibility.  States  that  did  take  on 
clean  up  responsibilities  would  be  given  ac- 
cess to  federal  funds  under  certain  condi- 
tions. To  support  this  larger  role,  a  State 
would  be  required  to  have  in  place  a  clean  up 
program  substantially  consistent  with  the 
federal  program. 

a.  Authorization  and  Referral.— This  pro- 
posal provides  for  increased  State  involve- 
ment in  response  actions  for  NPL  Sites  and 
federal  facility  sites  through  either  site-spe- 
cific referrals  or  State  program  authoriza- 
tion. Under  either  scheme.  States  will  take 
lead  response  roles,  select  remedies,  and 
have  access  to  the  F*und  to  finance  a  portion 
of  necessary  response  costs.  This  proposal 
would  provide  for  meaningful  public  partici- 
pation at  various  stages  of  the  referral  and 
State  program  authorization  processes,  in 
order  to  ensure  public  accountability  for 
State  expenditure  of  Federal  response  action 
dollars  at  referred  sites  and  in  authorized 
programs.  Finally,  more  positive  Sute-EPA 
and  State-PRP  relationships  may  result  with 
the  recognition  that  many  States  have  ade- 
quate authorities  and  capabilities  to  proceed 
in  a  lead  role  at  NPL  sites  with  minimum 
EPA  oversight. 

EPA  will  provide  funding  for  referred  sites 
and  authorized  programs  through  a  grant 
with  the  State.  The  grants  would  include 
non-site-specific   program   support   and   re- 


sponse action  funds.  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  cost  share  when  receiving 
federal  funds  through  such  grant.  Currently, 
States  are  responsible  for  ten  percent  (10  per- 
cent) matching  funds  for  federally-funded  re- 
medial actions  only  and  are  fully  responsible 
for  operation  and  maintenance  requirements 
at  such  sites.  EPA  would  consider  cost  recov- 
ery and  the  effectiveness  of  a  State's  en- 
forcement program  in  allocating  additional 
funds  to  the  State.  EPA  would  conduct  bi- 
annual performance  reviews  of  State  pro- 
grams and  response  actions  at  referred  and 
authorized  programs  to  determine  whether 
continued  funding  is  appropriate.  EPA  would 
also  retain  discretion  to  withdraw  authoriza- 
tion or  referral  for  all  or  part  of  a  State  pro- 
gram. 

State  program  authorization  would  provide 
States  with  programs  that  are  substantially 
consistent  with  the  Federal  program  with 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  role  at  all 
NPL  sites  within  the  State.  Authorized 
States  need  not  take  the  lead  at  all  NPL 
sites,  but  may  address  a  category  or  cat- 
egories of  sites  (as  defined  by  EPA).  How- 
ever, authorized  States  choosing  to  address 
particular  categories  of  sites  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  phases  of  response  at  all  NPL 
sites  within  the  category  or  categories  of 
sites. 

To  obtain  authorization  or  site-specific  re- 
ferral. States  must  have  a  program  with  the 
statutory  and  administrative  authority,  as 
well  as  technical  capability  and  resources,  to 
conduct  the  full  range  of  response  activities 
(including  enforcement)  in  a  manner  sub- 
stantially consistent  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  CERCLA  and  the  NCP.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  must  demonstrate  that  it 
has  a  process  for  allocating  liability  among 
responsible  parties,  provides  for  public  par- 
ticipation and  provides  for  CERCLA  quality 
cleanups. 

At  all  authorized  and  referred  sites.  States 
will  select  remedies  and  have  access  to 
Superfund  monies  for  response  activities. 
Fund-financed  remedial  actions  will  be  lim- 
ited to  Federal  funding  amounts  necessary 
to  achieve  CERCLA  cleanup  requirements, 
and  will  be  subject  to  a  state  cost  share.  The 
State  may  enhance  a  remedy  beyond 
CERCLA  requirements,  but  will  be  required 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  excess  costs  necessary  to 
achieve  those  standards. 

EPA  would  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
any  proposed  plan  for  a  remedial  action  be- 
fore the  State  selects  the  remedy.  The  State 
also  would  give  EPA  a  copy  of  the  final  se- 
lected remedy.  Within  ninety  (90)  days.  EPA 
may  request  a  modification  to  the  remedy.  If 
EPA's  concerns  were  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  the  State.  EPA  could  withhold 
funding  or  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  State's 
authorization,  or  both. 

As  mentioned  above,  to  ensure  public  ac- 
countability for  State  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral dollars.  EPA  would  review  State  pro- 
grams on  a  bi-annual  basis.  The  review 
would  be  used  to  determine  if:  1)  response  ac- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Federal  program;  2)  Federal  funds 
were  utilized  In  the  manner  agreed  to  during 
the  funding  process;  and  3)  the  State's  cost 
recovery  and  other  enforcement  efforts  were 
adequate. 

Title  III.— Voluntary  Response 

A.  STATE  voluntary  PROGRAM 

I.  Issue 
The  universe  of  sites  requiring  cleanup  is 
much  larger  than  either  EPA  or  State  envi- 
ronmental agencies  can  address  alone.  With 
limited  resources.  EPA  and  the  States  have 


focused  their  efforts  on  maximizing  risk  re- 
duction at  those  sites  posing  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Although  many  non-NPL/medium  risk 
sites  are  being  addressed  by  other  federal 
agencies  and  several  State  programs,  there 
still  exists  a  substantial  backlog  of  low-  and 
medium-risk  sites  that  are  not  currently 
being  addressed  by  any  governmental  agen- 
cy. The  resultant  delays  in  addressing  such 
sites  can  prolong  exposure  to  environmental 
risks  and  restrict  economic  redevelopment 
in  those  areas. 

2.  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  maintains  a 
"worst  sites  first"  approach  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum risk  reduction,  while  assisting  State 
and  private  parties  to  clean  up  sites  that 
may  not  pose  as  great  a  risk,  but  which  have 
significant  economic  redevelopment  poten- 
tial. By  working  with  the  States  to  help 
them  enhance  existing  voluntary  cleanup 
programs  and  develop  new  ones,  EPA  can 
also  leverage  its  resources  to  increase  the 
speed  and  number  of  cleanups  at  contami- 
nated sites.  Given  the  fact  that  most  vol- 
untary cleanups  are  driven  by  local  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  concerns.  EPA  believes 
that  States  are  in  the  best  position  to  over- 
see such  efforts. 

B.  economic  redevelopmen-t  proposal 
I.  Issue 

At  contaminated  sites,  uncertainty  about 
future  tort,  third  party,  and  CERCLA  liabil- 
ity, as  well  as  uncertainty  about  cost,  clean- 
up standards,  and  the  length  of  time  needed 
for  cleanup  often  create  barriers  to  the  rede- 
velopment of  these  sites — regardless  whether 
the  site  is  of  federal  or  state  concern.  TTiis 
situation  deters  investment  in  such  sites.  As 
a  result,  at  times,  affected  communities  may 
suffer  such  adverse  economic  effects  as  de- 
clining property  values  and  increasing  unem- 
ployment rates.  Furthermore,  since  the  poor 
and  many  minority  groups  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  older  urban  centers  or  rural 
areas  where  polluted  real  estate  is  usually 
found,  they  may  bear  disproportionately 
greater  health  and  environmental  risks. 
2.  General  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  current  Superfund-related  ob- 
stacles to  the  redevelopment  of  contami- 
nated sites.  It  changes  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent law  that  discourage  prospective  pur- 
chasers from  investing  in  contaminated 
property  and  banks  from  lending  money  for 
such  purposes.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal contains  a  conditional  exemption  from 
liability  for  bona  fide  prospective  purchasers 
of  contaminated  property.  Since  CERCLA  li- 
ability is  often  noted  as  a  key  factor  in  freez- 
ing the  market  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial properties,  this  exemption  would  provide 
certainty  for  these  parties,  thereby  provid- 
ing an  incentive  to  bring  contaminated  prop- 
erty back  into  productive  use. 

Prospective  purchasers'  liability  would  be 
limited  if  a  person:  acquired  the  property 
subsequent  to  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances; conducted  a  site  audit  and  in  the 
case  of  property  for  residential  or  non- 
commercial use.  a  site  inspection  and  title 
search  revealed  no  basis  for  further  inves- 
tigation; provided  proper  notification  of  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances;  exercised  due 
care  and  took  reasonably  necessary  steps  to 
address  the  release  or  threatened  release  of 
hazardous  substances  and  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment;  and  provides  co- 
operation, assistance  and  site  access  to  those 
responsible  for  response  actions.  To  prevent 
against  sham  transactions,  a  bona  fide  pro- 


spective purchaser  cannot  be  affiliated  with 
any  other  person  liable  for  response  costs. 

To  protect  against  unjust  enrichment  the 
government  could  place  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  lien  would  be  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  that  response  action  increases 
the  value  of  the  property,  {e.g.,  the  net  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  property 
prior  to  and  following  the  response  action). 
The  lien  would  continue  until  it  is  satisfied 
or  all  response  costs  are  recovered,  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

Title  IV.— The  LiABiLm'  Scheme 

A.  proposals  to  increase  FAIRNESS  AND  RE- 
DUCE TRANSACTION  COSTS  IN  IMPLEMENTING 
THE  LIABILITY  SCHEME 

7.  Issues 

The  Superfund  statute  makes  those  who 
caused  or  were  associated  with  contamina- 
tion liable  to  fmance  or  conduct  cleanup.  Li- 
ability is  strict,  joint  and  several,  and  retro- 
active. EPA  has  used  the  statute  to  obtain  a 
large  proportion  of  current  cleanups.  The  li- 
ability scheme  has  resulted  in  72%  of  new 
Remedial  Actions  being  undertaken  by  re- 
sponsible parties  in  the  1992  fiscal  year,  up 
from  a  37%  liable  party  share  in  FY  87.  EPA 
has  obtained  over  S8  billion  in  responsible 
party  commitments  to  do  response  work 
since  1980.  Many  claim  that  the  Superfund  li- 
ability scheme  has  positively  modified  be- 
havior respecting  waste  disposal. 

Notwithstanding  CERCLA's  role  in, 
effecting  privately  funded  cleanups  on  a 
large  scale,  many  criticize  the  statute.  Criti- 
cisms fall  roughly  into  three  groupe.  First, 
liable  parties  commonly  complain  that  the 
strict,  joint  and  several,  retroactive  liability 
scheme  is  unfair,  principally  on  grounds  that 
it  imposes  costs  on  a  liable  party  which  may 
exceed  its  proportional  "share"  of  the  costs 
of  clean  up,  and  that  it  imposes  liability  for 
acts  which  may  have  been  legal  when  taken. 
The  impact  on  small  waste  contributors  gen- 
erally may  be  most  acute,  because  often  they 
are  least  able  to  bear  the  costs  of  cleanup. 

Second,  parties  often  complain  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  statute  imposes  heavy 
transaction  costs  on  them.  These  costs  pri- 
marily arise  from  disputes  between  and 
among  liable  parties  over  their  allocation  of 
cost  shares,  often  by  way  of  contribution 
litigation,  and  secondarily  from  coverage 
disputes  between  liable  parties  and  their  in- 
surers. 

Finally,  many  complain  about  the  broad 
scope  of  the  liability  scheme,  and  about  its 
unintended  effects.  For  example,  one  of  the 
unintended  effects  of  the  Superfund  liability 
scheme  is  that  many  truly  small  waste  con- 
tributors, who  are  technically  liable  but 
rarely  the  subject  of  EPA  enforcement,  are 
drawn  into  litigation  through  contribution 
suits  brought  by  large  liable  parties.  Munici- 
palities which  are  generators  and  transport- 
ers of  Municipal  Solid  Waste  ("MSW")  also 
claim  that  they  are  unintended  victims  of 
the  liability  scheme.  Finally,  prior  to  pro- 
mulgation of  EPA's  lender  rule,  lenders 
claimed  their  normal  lending  practices  could 
be  chilled  in  some  cases  because  of  potential 
Superfund  liability  exposure,  and  trustees 
complain  about  potential  liability  exposure 
in  their  activities. 

2.  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

In  addition  to  the  government's  proposed 
allocation  scheme  set  forth  in  IV. B.  below, 
the  proposal  mtikes  adjustments  to  the 
Superfund  liability  scheme  to  increase  the 
scheme's  overall  fairness  and  efficiency  and 
to  reduce  transaction  costs  for  all,  especially 
those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

To  increase  the  liability  scheme's  overall 
fairness  and  efficiency,  and  to  reduce  trans- 
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action  costs,  the  Administration  rec- 
ommends making  substantial  improvements 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  current  liability 
scheme  is  implemented  while  retaining  the 
core  elements  of  the  scheme.  Such  improve- 
ments include  exemptions  for  "de  micromis" 
parties,  expedited  settlements  for  de  minimis 
parties,  limits  on  the  liability  of  MSW  gen- 
erators and  transporters,  protection  for  lend- 
ers and  trustees,  a  mandatory  cost  alloca- 
tion process  (including  assignment  to  the 
government  of  a  major  portion  of  the  "or- 
phan share"),  and  decisively  greater  opportu- 
nities for  finality  in  settlement.  Sjjecific 
proposals  for  these  improvements  follow  in 
succeeding  sections. 

3.  Specific  Proposals 

a.  Truly  Tiny  Parties  ("De  Micromis" 

Parties) 

i.  Issue 

EPA  as  a  matter  of  practice  generally  does 
not  pursue  truly  small  volume  waste  con- 
tributors, principally  on  grounds  of  equity, 
and  also  because  it  is  not  an  efficient  use  of 
the  government's  enforcement  resources. 
However,  liable  parties  sometime  do.  To 
date,  this  problem  ha.-s  arisen  largely  in  mu- 
nicipal/industrial "co-disposal"  landfill  cases 
where  generators  of  chemical  or  industrial 
wastes  have  brought  contribution  actions 
against  large  numbers  of  small  parties  who 
contributed  only  trash  or  other  MSW.  These 
contribution  actions  are  premised  on  generic 
studies  which  show  that  MSW  contains  small 
quantities  of  hazardous  substances.  In  such 
cases,  the  resulting  litigation  and  other 
transaction  costs  can  overwhelm  the  truly 
small  volume  parties,  and  are  likely  to  far 
exceed  the  allocable  share  of  each  such 
party,  even  if  liability  can  be  established. 
The  Administration  therefore  believes  that 
truly  small  volume  waste  contributors 
should  receive  protection  against  such  ac- 
tions both  as  a  matter  of  equity,  and  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  transaction  costs 
which  are  not  justified  by  the  likely  recov- 
ery from  these  parties. 

a.  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  to  provide  ex- 
emption fi-om  liability  special  treatment  to 
"de  micromis"  parties,  but  to  distinguish  be- 
tween contributors  of  MSW  on  the  one  hand, 
and  contributors  of  hazardous  substances 
generally  on  the  other.  Cutoffs  of  five  hun- 
dred (5(X))  pounds  of  MSW,  and  ten  (10) 
pounds  or  liters  of  hazardous  substances,  re- 
spectively, would  be  established.  "De 
micromis"  MSW  contributors  whose  con- 
tributions fell  below  the  MSW  cutoff  would 
have  an  absolute  exemption  from  CERCLA 
liability.  "De  micromis"  non-MSW  contribu- 
tors whose  contributions  fell  below  the  non- 
MSW  cutoff  would  be  wholly  exempt  from 
third-party  contribution  actions  and  would 
be  exempt  unless  their  contribution  signifi- 
cantly contributed  to  response  costs, 
b.  De  Minimis  Parties 
i.  Issue 

CERCLA  authorizes  expedited  settlements 
with  de  minimis  parties.  In  adding  this  pro- 
vision to  CERCLA  in  1986.  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  provide  small  volume 
waste  contributors  an  early  opportunity  to 
fully  resolve  their  liability  for  a  site  to  avoid 
both  the  full  impact  of  CERCLA's  joint  and 
several  liability  scheme  and  the  transaction 
costs  incurred  in  monitoring  site  activities 
and  defending  against  contribution  claims. 

However,  the  absence  of  Information  re- 
quired to  make  the  statutory  determination 
of  eligibility,  uncertainties  in  the  statutory 
text   concerning    the    level    of  information 


needed  for  this  determination,  and  the  re- 
sources required  to  negotiate  de  minimis 
party  settlements  have  resulted  in  an  under- 
utillzatlon  of  these  authorities.  As  a  result, 
many  de  minimis  waste  contributors  have 
had  to  incur  costs  in  monitoring  develop- 
ments at  Superfund  sites  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  third  party  contribution  actions 
with  their  attendant  high  transaction  costs. 
In  addition,  under-utllizatlon  of  the  de 
minimis  settlement  authority  has  been  an 
impediment  to  reaching  an  expeditious  over- 
all settlement  with  the  larger  waste  contrib- 
utors. 

ii.  Proposal 

The  Administration  propwses  amendments 
to  make  it  substantially  easier  for  EPA  to 
settle  with  de  minimis  waste  contributors 
earlier  In  the  site  remediation  process. 
Among  other  things,  the  amendments  would 
require  that  the  government  need  only  show 
that  the  Individual  contributor's  contribu- 
tion, not  the  collective  contribution  of  the 
entire  de  minimis  contributor  class,  is  mini- 
mal in  comparison  to  the  total  waste  con- 
tributions; and  that  the  contributor's  waste 
is  not  significantly  more  toxic  than  other 
wastes. 

Moreover,  to  ensure  greater  use  of  this  au- 
thority, EPA  would  be  required,  when  it  re- 
jects a  written  request  for  a  de  minimis  set- 
tlement, to  explain  in  writing  why  use  of 
this  authority  is  inappropriate. 

c.  Lenders  and  Trustees 
i.  Issue 

While  CERCLA  §101(20)(A)  exempts  persons 
who,  without  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  facility,  hold  indicia  of  ownership 
in  the  facility  primarily  to  protect  a  secu- 
rity interest,  questions  regarding  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  this  "security  inter- 
est" exemption  have  generated  uncertainty 
within  the  financial  and  lending  commu- 
nities. In  particular,  uncertainty  exists  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  a  secured  cred- 
itor may  undertake  activities  to  oversee  the 
affairs  of  a  person  whose  facility  is  encum- 
bered by  a  security  interest  without  incur- 
ring CERCLA  liability.  Specifically,  there  is 
concern  over  whether  actions  commonly 
taken  by  a  secured  creditor  ("lender")— such 
as  monitoring  facility  operations;  requiring 
compliance  with  legal  requirements  and 
compliance-related  activities;  refinancing  or 
undertaking  loan  workouts;  providing  finan- 
cial advice;  and  undertaking  other  similar 
actions  that  may  affect  the  financial,  man- 
agement, and  operational  aspects  of  a  busi- 
ness—may constitute  evidence  that  the  lend- 
er is  "participating  in  the  management  of  a 
facility." 

In  April  1992,  EPA  promulgated  its  Pinal 
Rule  on  Lender  Liability.  The  Final  Rule  de- 
fined and  amplified  the  meaning  of  the  key 
terms  of  the  statutory  exemption.  In  addi- 
tion to  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
and  providing  a  "bright  line"  liability  sUnd- 
ard,  the  overall  goals  of  the  final  rule  were: 
(1)  to  allow  lenders  to  work  with  their  bor- 
rowers, without  necessarily  incurring  liabil- 
ity; (2)  to  preserve  a  lender's  traditional 
remedy— foreclosure;  and  (3)  to  ensure  that 
the  benefits  of  a  taxpayer- financed  cleanup 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  to 
the  private  lender. 

Lending  institutions  and  others  who  act  as 
trustees  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
potential  CERCLA  liability  of  trustees.  In 
particular,  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  potential  liability  of  "passive  trustees." 
i.e..  those  who  perform  ministerial  tasks 
pursuant  to  trust  instruments  but  exercise 
little  or  no  control  over  the  management  of 


trust  property.  Since  these  trustees  often 
hold  legal  title  to  the  trust  property,  there  is 
a  risk  that  they  will  be  found  personally  lia- 
ble as  "owners"  under  §  107(a)(1)  when  re- 
sponse costs  are  incurred  at  property  held  in 
trust. 

ii.  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  §101  of  CERCLA  to  explicitly  state 
that  the  term  "owner  or  operator"  does  not 
include  persons  who  hold  title  to  a  site  sole- 
ly as  a  trustee,  custodian,  or  fiduciary  as  re- 
quired by  law,  provided  that  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  release  or  threatened  release 
of  hazardous  substances  and  are  not  affili- 
ated with  a  liable  party,  other  than  through 
a  custodian  or  fiduciary  role,  provided  that 
they  comply  with  any  requirements  that 
EPA  establishes  for  such  parties  through 
regulation. 

The  Administration's  legislation  also 
would  clarify  EPA's  authority  to  issue  regu- 
lations interpreting  the  limitations  on  li- 
ability of  lenders. 

d.  Municipal  Solid  Waste  ("MSW") 

Contributors 

i.  Issue 

The  principal  question  is  whether  genera- 
tors and  transporters  of  MSW  and  municipal 
sewage  sludge  ("MSS")  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  other  liable  parties  at 
Superfund  sites.  Superfund  does  not  specifi- 
cally address  generators  or  transporters  of 
MSW  and  accordingly  does  not  exempt  them 
from  potential  liability  for  cleanup  costs. 
The  law  imposes  liability  on,  among  others, 
a  person  who  arranged  for  the  disposal  or 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances.  Studies 
indicate  that  ordinary  household  waste  may 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  a  variety  of 
hazardous  substances.  In  December  1989, 
EPA  issued  the  Interim  Municipal  Settle- 
ment Policy  ("Policy"),  which  suted  that 
EPA  would  not  pursue  generators  or  trans- 
porters of  MSW  under  Superfund  absent  site- 
specific  information  that  there  were  hazard- 
ous substances  present  from  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  institutional  processes.  This 
statement  was  an  exercise  of  enforcement 
discretion  and  not  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute. 

Although  EPA  generally  has  not  pursued 
MSW  generators  or  transporters,  the  Policy 
did  not  prevent  other  responsible  parties 
from  pursuing  them  for  contribution.  Mu- 
nicipalities and  private  generators  and 
transporters  of  MSW  have  been  sued  or 
threatened  with  third-party  litigation  by 
private  parties  who  believe  that  MSW  con- 
tains hazardous  substances  and  also  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  costs  of  Superfund 
remedies  due  to  the  large  volume  disposed  of 
at  sites.  Such  actions  have  caused  or  have 
the  potential  to  cause  substantial  trans- 
action and  remediation  costs  that  exceed 
what  the  Administration  believes  to  be  the 
MSW  generators'  or  transporters'  fair  con- 
tribution to  site  cleanup. 

ii.  Proposal 

"De  Micromis"  MSW  Contributors.  See 
Part  IV.  A.  3.  a.  "De  Micromis"  Parties 
above. 

Non-"De  Micromis"  MSW  Contributors. 
The  Administration  proposes  to  provide  set- 
tlement opportunities  to  MSW  generators 
and  transporters  through  the  expedited  set- 
tlement process  (See  Allocating  Cost  Shares, 
Part  B  below),  with  the  MSW  liability  lim- 
ited in  aggregate  to  not  more  than  10%  of 
the  total  cost  of  cleanup  at  the  site.  If  the 
allocable  share  attributable  to  MSW  exceeds 
the  share  assumed  by  such  parties  in  any  set- 
tlement with  the   federal  government,  the 


difference  would  be  asslgmed  to  the  orphan 
share. 

The  proposal  provides  contribution  protec- 
tion to  an  MSW  contributor  that  settles  with 
the  United  States.  This  approach  would  also 
specify  that  parties  that  do  not  elect  to  set- 
tle In  this  manner  will  be  placed  in  the  gen- 
eral cost  allocations  process. 

e.  Municipal  Owners  and  Operators 
i.  Issue 

The  principal  question  is  whether  munici- 
pal owners  and/or  operators  of  Superfund 
sites  should  be  treated  differently  than  pri- 
vate owner/operators  because  they  provided 
a  public  service  in  owning/operating  landfills 
and  because  they  may  experience  ability  to 
pay  problems. 

ii.  Proposal 

While  the  Administration  proposes  no  ad- 
justment to  the  liability  of  municipal  owners 
and  operators,  the  Administration  recognizes 
the  unique  circumstances  of  municipal 
owner/operators  and  Is  committed  to  provide 
relief  to  those  parties  through  expedited  set- 
tlements based  on  ability  to  pay.  The  pro- 
posal also  contains  an  explanation  of  the  fac- 
tors which  may  be  relevant  in  determining 
such  parties'  ability  to  pay.  A  municipal  par- 
ty's provision  of  "in-kind"  services  may  also 
be  taken  into  account  (considered  at  fair 
market  value). 

f.  Authority  to  Ensure  Finality  of 

Settlements 

i.  Issue 

Existing  CERCLA  settlement  authorities 
do  not  permit  immediately  effective  releases 
from  liability  in  most  cases,  which  is  con- 
trary to  most  parties'  expectations  in  set- 
tling litigation.  Conditioning  this  aspect  of 
settlement  on  success  of  the  chosen  remedy 
protects  the  Fund  but  can  leave  parties  open 
to  future  claims  many  years  later.  Respon- 
sible parties  contend  that  since  EPA  selects 
the  remedy,  it  should  bear  the  risk  that  the 
remedy  will  not  work. 

The  current  statute  also  restricts  EPA's 
settlement  authority  by  requiring  EPA  to 
Include  in  all  but  "extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance" settlements  a  reopener  provi- 
sion for  future  liability  based  on  unknown 
site  conditions.  Responsible  parties  claim 
that  this  "statutory  reopener",  in  effect,  im- 
poses perpetual  liability  and  serves  as  a  dis- 
incentive to  settlement. 

it.  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  to  amend 
CERCLA  in  a  manner  that  will  strike  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  competing  in- 
terests of  providing  finality  to  settling  par- 
ties while  protecting  the  Fund  against  the 
need  to  fund  future  remedial  actions.  The 
first  amendment  will  provide  that  the  gov- 
ernment's covenant  not  to  sue  for  future  li- 
ability will  become  effective  upon  entry  of 
the  consent  decree,  but  will  remain  In  effect 
only  so  long  as  the  settling  parties  are  in 
compliance  with  the  decree.  A  second 
amendment  would  empower  EPA  to  enter 
into  settlements  with  complete  and  final 
covenants  not  to  sue  for  future  liability- 
without  statutory  reopeners — where,  among 
other  things  such  covenants  are  In  the  public 
interest  and  where  the  settlors  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  risks  of  remedy  failure  and  un- 
known conditions. 

g.  Liability  of  Federal  Agencies 

1.  Mining  sites 

(i).  Issue 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  United  States 
may  be  liable  under  Section  107  of  CERCLA 
as  the  past  or  present  "owner"   of  public 


lands  subject  to  "unpatented  mining  claims" 
under  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872.  pursu- 
ant to  which  private  parties  engaged  In  min- 
ing activities  on  such  lands  which  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  release  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  United  States'  "ownership"  in- 
terest is  unlike  that  of  a  private  party's.  For 
example,  once  a  mining  claim  was  asserted, 
the  miner  effectively  controlled  full  use  of 
the  property,  and  the  United  States  could 
not  prevent  or  manage  the  mining  activities. 
Upon  request  of  a  miner  with  a  valid  claim, 
the  United  States  was  statutorily  compelled 
to  grant  a  "patent"  (i.e..  deed)  to  the  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  it  was  not  until,  passage  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  ("FLPMA")  that  the  United  Stales  was 
conferred  an  ability  to  "manage"  the  mining 
activities  permitted  on  federally-held  lands. 

CERCLA  §120  imposes  ceitain  require- 
ments upon  federal  agencies,  including  the 
requirement  that  they  enter  into  inter- 
agency agreements  ("lAGs")  with  EPA:  and 
include  in  annual  budget  submissions  a  re- 
view of  alternative  funding  that  might  be 
used  to  provide  for  cleanup  costs, 
fii;.  Proposal 

The  Administration's  bill  proposes  that 
the  United  States  be  exempt  from  liability 
under  CERCLA  when  its  ownership  interest 
and/or  involvement  with  a  mining  site  is 
solely  as  a  result  of  its  statutorily  compelled 
land  management  functions;  and  the  act  of 
disposal  giving  rise  to  CERCLA  liability  oc- 
curred before  1976.  The  Administration's  bill 
also  proposes  that  for  unpatented  sites,  the 
United  States  remains  subject  to  Section  120. 
and  will  finance  response  activity  where  it  is 
unable  to  locate  viable  PRPs.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  any  event,  the  United  States' 
potential  operator  or  "arranger"  liability 
under  Section  107  remains  intact. 

ii.  Liability  for  penalties  at  sites  owned  by 

non-federal  PRPs 

(i).  Issue 

The  present  statute  explicitly  waives  sov- 
ereign immunity  in  Sections  120(a)  and  122(1). 
and  renders  federal  agencies  liable  for  pen- 
alties regarding  federal  facilities.  The 
present  statute  does  not  clearly  waive  immu- 
nity for  penalties  arising  at  private  party 
sites. 

(it).  Proposal 

The  Administration's  bill  proposes  a  Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment  explicitly  waiving 
sovereign  immunity  in  CERCLA  so  as  to 
render  the  United  States  liable  for  all  civil 
and  stipulated  penalties  under  CERCLA, 
whether  or  not  it  owns  the  Site. 
iii.  Natural  disasters 
(i).  Issue 

CERCLA  liability  may  deter  governmental 
entities  and/or  their  contractors  from  re- 
sponding to  natural  disasters  on  contami- 
nated lands. 

(ii).  Proposal 

The  Administration's  bill  proposes  a  Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment  explicitly  stating 
that  the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  does 
not  extend  to  the  United  States  when  it  is 
responding  to  natural  disasters  on  contami- 
nated lands.  (We  anticipate  that  this  Admin- 
istration bill  ultimately  will  extend  this  pro- 
tection to  state  and  local  governments  and 
possibly  their  contractors. ) 

iv.  Co-response  agency 
(i).  Issue 

Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  EPA,  in  Implementing  response  action, 
as  mandated  by  CERCLA  and/or  the  Clean 


Water  Act.  may  be  subject  to  CERCLA  liabil- 
ity. 

(ii).  Proposal 
The  Administration's  bill  proposes  a  Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment,  explicitly  stating 
that  the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  con- 
tained in  sectioi;  120(a)  does  not  extend  to 
federal  agencies  implementing  response  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  CERCLA  and/or  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

V.  War-time  economic  regulatory  control 
(i).  Issue 

The  United  States  may  be  held  liable  for 
activities  taken  by  a  private  party  because 
of  Its  regulation  of  the  economy  during  war- 
time. 

(ii).  Proposal 

The  Administration's  bill  proposes  a  mis- 
cellaneous amendment  explicitly  stating 
that  the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  does 
not  extend  to  the  United  States'  economic 
regulation  of  industry  during  war-time. 

B.  REDUCING  TRANSACTION  COST  AND  INCREAS- 
ING FAIRNESS  IN  THE  ALLOCA'nON  OF  COST 
SHARES 

1.  Issue 

CERCLA's  liability  regime  now  operates  to 
ensure  prompt  settlement  of  government-Ini- 
tiated actions  and  expeditious  Initiation  of 
cleanup  by  private  fttirtles.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  preserves  the  incentives  the 
current  scheme  creates  for  environmental 
compliance  and  responsible  handling  of  haz- 
ardous substances.  The  reforms  ensure  the 
pace  of  cleanup  proceeds  expeditiously  and 
provides  Incentives  for  private  party  action. 
Similarly,  the  proposal  decreaises  the  total 
transaction  costs. 

There  is.  however,  much  justified  criticism 
of  the  status  quo.  Many  complain  of  the  un- 
fairness of  a  regime  that  permits  parties  to 
be  held  liable  for  more  than  what  they  re- 
gard as  their  "share."  In  addition,  govern- 
ment-initiated litigation  often  commences  a 
second  round  of  private  party  litigation 
seeking  contribution  from  other  PRPs  at  the 
site.  Due  to  the  limited  information  on 
which  allocation  can  be  based  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  liability,  negotiation  and  liti- 
gation among  PRPs  on  issues  relating  to  al- 
locating costs  often  is  protracted  and  can 
generate  considerable  transaction  costs. 
There  is  a  legitimate  federal  Interest  in  re- 
ducing the  transaction  costs  that  CERCLA 
occasions.  A  second  and  related  concern  is 
the  extent  to  which  contribution  actions 
generate  litigation  involving  certain  parties 
for  which  the  costs  of  protracted  litigation 
are  not  justified  by  the  likely  recovery  from 
those  parties.  These  parties  include  "de 
micromis"  and  de  minimis  contributors  to  a 
site,  parties  of  extremely  limited  means,  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  contributors  of  ex- 
tremely small  amounts  of  household  hazard- 
ous waste. 

2.  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  an  early,  ex- 
peditious and  obligatory  cost  allocation 
process,  for  NPL  sites  with  more  than  two 
parties,  reinforced  by  appropriate  incentives 
to  settle  and  disincentives  to  litigate.  The 
Administration  regards  this  as  the  best  a.p- 
proach  to  the  problem  of  transaction  costs 
and  increasing  fairness,  because  the  proposal 
should  substantially  curtail  current  con- 
tribution litigation  and  wrangling  over  allo- 
cation of  costs  without  creating  a  new  and 
potentially  expensive  and  time-consuming 
formal  administrative  or  judicial  process. 
The  proposal  places  a  moratorium  on  the 
commencement  of  cost  recovery  and  con- 
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tribution  suits  until  the  allocation  process  is 
concluded.  The  allocation  process  must  start 
DO  later  than  eighteen  (18)  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  remedial 
investigation/  feasibility  study.  To  Initiate 
the  allocation  process.  EPA  would  notice  po- 
tentially responsible  parties  that  may  be  as- 
signed shares  and  provide  such  parties  with  a 
list  of  neutral  allocators.  The  allocation  will 
be  governed  by  published  regulations  based 
on  the  Gore  factors.  PRPs  may  elect  to  in- 
clude natural  resource  damages  in  the  allo- 
cation process.  EPA  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  allocation  parties  to  volun- 
tarily settle  their  cost  shares.  Failing  that, 
the  allocator  would  issue  an  allocation 
scheme  based  on  percentage  shares  of  respon- 
sibility, Including  orphan  shares.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  accept  any  settle- 
ment offer  based  on  the  allocation  scheme, 
provided  that  such  offer  Include  appropriate 
premia  and  terms  and  conditions  of  settle- 
ment, unless  It  determined  that  such  settle- 
ment was  not  fair,  reasonable  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Settling  PRPs  may  receive  a  final  release 
from  future  liability  for  remedy  failure  and 
undiscovered  risks,  provided  that  among 
other  things,  they  pay  a  premium  and  there 
are  adequate  assurances  for  performance  of  a 
final  remedial  action. 

The  proposal  provides  incentives  to  settle 
on  the  basis  of  the  allocation,  and  disincen- 
tives to  litigate,  including  the  availability  of 
orphan  share  funding  and  greater  finality  for 
settling  parties,  and  the  imposition  of  joint 
and  several  liability  and  fee-shifting  on  non- 
settling  parties.  It  also  requires  settling  par- 
ties to  waive  their  right  to  seek  contribu- 
tion, thus  limiting  transaction  costs  associ- 
ated with  litigation  primarily  to  those  In- 
curred from  government  Initiated  claims 
against  recalcitrant  parties. 

The  proposal  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  early  settlement  with  those  parties  for 
whom  the  benefit  of  litigation  or  participa- 
tion in  allocation  greatly  exceeds  their  li- 
ability or  ability  to  pay.  This  includes 
de  minimis  waste  contributors,  parties  with 
limited  financial  means,  and  generators  and 
transporters  of  MSW. 

The     Administration     proposes     to     fund 

shares  of  non-viable  and  limited  ability  to 

pay  parties  up  to  $300  million  a  year. 

Title  v.— Remedy  Selection 

a.  speeding  cleanups,  cutting  cost 

1.  Issue 

Protracted  and  costly  site  cleanups  are  a 
result  of  a  number  of  factors  under  the  cur- 
rent approach  for  selecting  remedies.  The 
law  currently  does  not  specify  a  standard 
level  of  cleanup  nationwide;  instead  it  estab- 
lishes a  complex  cleanup  framework  under 
which  applicable  or  relevant  and  appropriate 
state  and  federal  standards  are  used  to  set 
cleanup  levels  on  a  site-by-site  basis.  This 
slte-by-site  determination  encumbers  rem- 
edy selection  by  constraining  EPA's  ability 
to  draw  on  the  last  thirteen  years  of  experi- 
ence in  determining  appropriate  remedies. 
2.  General  Overview  of  the  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  premised 
on  the  principle  that  all  communities  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  protection  from 
carcinogenic  and  non-carcinogenic  health 
risks.  Establishing  national  generic  cleanup 
levels  Is  at  the  core  of  achieving  this  con- 
cept. Reduced  cleanup  cost  would  result  from 
establishing  national  cleanup  levels  by 
eliminating  Inefficient  site-by-slte  decision 
making,  wherever  possible.  An  ancillary  ben- 
efit of  national  cleanup  levels  is  that  they 
would  promote  the  use  of  generic  remedies 


by  fixing  the  endpoints  that  categories  of 
remedies  would  need  to  meet.  Generic  rem- 
edies tap  into  experience  gained  from  reme- 
diating similar  sites  and  obviate  the  need  for 
extensive  study. 

B.  CLEANUP  LEVELS 

I.  Issue 

Determining  the  standards  for  cleanups 
has  been  a  matter  of  recurring  concern.  At 
present,  remedies  require  compliance  with 
"applicable"  or  "relevant  and  appropriate" 
requirements  of  other  federal  and  more 
stringent  state  environmental  laws 
("ARARs").  As  a  result.  ARARs  are  used  to 
establish  cleanup  levels.  Where  no  ARAR  ex- 
ists, cleanup  levels  are  determined  by  site 
specifically  using  risk  assessment  meth- 
odologies to  achieve  a  goal  of  protectiveness. 

The  use  of  ARARs  has  been  identified  as  a 
principal  cause  of  delay  In  cleanups  (because 
of  disputes  between  regulators  over  Interpre- 
tation). Furthermore,  while  ARARs  some- 
time provide  suitable  cleanup  standards,  in 
some  cases  ARARs  increase  costs  of  remedies 
significantly  without  a  commensurate  level 
of  risk  reduction.  Moreover,  mandatory  com- 
pliance with  "relevant  and  appropriate"  re- 
quirements Imposes  conditions  on  Superfund 
remedies  that  are  not  applied  in  similar 
cases  outside  the  CERCLA  context. 

Since  ARARs  are  not  generally  available 
for  soil,  one  of  the  key  media  Impacted  at 
Superfund  sites,  most  sites  require  a  site- 
specific,  risk-based  determination  of  soil 
cleanup  levels  under  the  current  system. 
Also,  the  lack  of  soil  cleanup  standards  is  an 
impediment  to  voluntary  cleanups,  since  It 
Is  difficult  for  private  parties  to  predict  the 
level  of  cleanup  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  regulatory  action  later. 

Insufficient  standardization  in  risk-based 
approaches  for  determining  cleanup  levels 
has  resulted  in  concerns  regarding  consist- 
ency and  has  also  hindered  voluntary  clean- 
up. Although  It  is  evident  that  certain  site 
conditions  necessitate  some  degree  of  fiexi- 
bility  in  determining  appropriate  cleanup 
levels. 

2.  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  increases 
predictability  and  consistency  in  determin- 
ing cleanup  levels  to  encourage  voluntary 
cleanups;  ensures  that  cleanup  levels  are 
suitable  for  application  at  Superfund  sites  to 
Increase  the  cost-effectiveness  of  remedies; 
and  greatly  simplifies  the  process  for  deter- 
mining such  levels,  to  improve  efficiency. 
These  objectives  are  accomplished  by  devel- 
oping national  goals,  national  generic  clean- 
up levels  and  a  national  risk  assessment  pro- 
tocol which  would  ensure  that  remedial  ac- 
tions are  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment. 

National  generic  cleanup  levels  would  be 
developed  for  specific  chemicals.  The  clean- 
up levels  would  reflect  different  land  uses 
(e.g.,  different  chemical-specific  cleanup  lev- 
els for  residential  and  industrial  land  uses). 
Cleanup  levels  could  also  be  calculated  using 
site-specific  parameters  that  are  known  to 
vary  on  a  site-specific  basis  (e.g.,  pH,  depth 
of  groundwater,  etc.).  The  national  generic 
cleanup  levels  would  also  represent  a  level 
below  which  a  response  action  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Where  appropriate,  the  Administrator 
could  rely  on  a  site-specific  risk  assessment 
to  determine  the  protective  level  of  cleanup 
for  a  site.  A  national  risk  protocol  for  con- 
ducting risk  assessment  would  be  used  in 
this  instance. 

Remedies  would  comply  with  the  sub- 
stantive requirements  of  any  federal  envi- 


ronmental facility  and  siting  law  that  is 
suitable  for  application  to  a  remedial  action 
at  the  site;  and  any  state  requirement  that 
specifically  addresses  remedial  action  that  is 
more  stringent  than  any  federal  require- 
ment, unless  waivers  are  Invoked.  As  a  re- 
sult, sites  located  In  States  with  more  strin- 
gent cleanup  levels  would  be  remediated  to 
the  State  levels  instead  of  federal  national 
generic  cleanup  levels  or  federal  site-specific 
risk-based  cleanup  levels,  unless  waivers  are 
Invoked.  Waivers  are  consistent  with  those 
In  the  current  statute,  with  an  additional 
waiver  for  when  a  generic  remedy  is  selected 
at  a  site. 

C.  REMEDY  SELECTION  PROCESS 

/.  Issue 

There  is  a  widely  held  perception  that 
Superfund  remedies  are  excessively  costly. 
Many  believe  that  remedies  Incur  substan- 
tial costs  without  achieving  a  commensurate 
degree  of  risk  reduction,  and  that  some  rem- 
edies are  based  on  unnecessarily  stringent 
land  uses.  There  also  is  general  agreement 
that  the  existing  remedy  selection  process 
needs  to  be  streamlined  to  simplify  and  expe- 
dite the  selection  of  remedies  to  achieve  In 
faster  risk  reduction  at  sites. 

The  current  remedy  selection  process  de- 
rived from  the  statutory  mandates  and  pref- 
erences requires  that  remedial  actions  meet 
two  threshold  criteria:  protectiveness  of 
human  health  and  the  environment  and 
ARARs.  Remedial  alternatives  that  meet  the 
two  threshold  criteria  are  evaluated  using 
five  balancing  criteria:  permanence,  treat- 
ment, short-term  risk,  Impiementabllity  and 
cost.  The  remedial  alternative  that  provides 
the  best  balance  between  these  criteria  is  to 
be  preferred.  State  and  community  accept- 
ance of  the  preferred  remedial  action  is  then 
considered  prior  to  the  selection  of  a  remedy. 

Although  the  preferred  remedy  could  be 
modified  based  on  State  and  community  ac- 
ceptance, this  raises  concern  that  the  com- 
munities' views  are  solicited  too  late  In  the 
process  to  be  fully  meaningful. 
2.  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  continues 
to  mandate  that  all  remedies  must  be  protec- 
tive of  human  health  and  the  environment 
and  attacks  the  three  factors  under  the  cur- 
rent remedy  selection  process  that  drive  the 
cost  of  remediation:  ARARs,  the  mandate  for 
permanence  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, and  the  preference  for  treatment. 

The  role  of  ARARs  would  be  modified  as 
discussed  above.  The  mandate  for  perma- 
nence would  be  eliminated  and  instead,  the 
long-term  reliability  of  a  remedy  would  be 
considered.  This  change  would  place  perma- 
nent treatment  remedies  and  containment 
remedies  on  a  level  playing  field,  instead  of 
favoring  treatment  for  all  waste  other  than 
hot  spots.  The  proposal  specifically  limits 
the  preference  for  treatment  to  hot  spots. 
Hot  spots  are  areas  of  hazardous  substances 
that  are  highly  toxic  or  highly  mobile,  can- 
not be  reliably  contained,  and  would  present 
a  significant  risk  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment should  exposure  occur.  When  a 
treatment  remedy  Is  not  available  or  Is  too 
costly  and  It  is  likely  that  a  less  costly 
treatment  remedy  would  become  available 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  interim 
containment  could  be  selected.  Any  interim 
containment  remedy  would  Include  adequate 
monitoring  to  ensure  the  continued  Integrity 
of  the  containment  system.  When  an  appro- 
priate treatment  remedy  becomes  available 
It  would  be  selected  and  Implemented. 

Under  the  proposal,  remedies  would  con- 
tinue   to    utilize    treatment,    containment. 
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other  remedial  measures,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  measures.  The  appropriate  reme- 
dial approach  would  be  determined  on  a  site- 
specific  basis  by  applying  modified  remedy 
selection  criteria.  The  remedy  selection  nine 
criteria  would  be  changed  and  reduced  to 
five,  to  streamline  the  remedy  selection 
process.  An  appropriate  remedy  that  Is  pro- 
tective of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment would  be  determined  by  considering 
the  remedy's:  (1)  effectiveness;  (2)  long-term 
reliability,  that  is,  its  capability  to  achieve 
long-term  protectiveness  of  human  health 
and  the  environment;  (3)  Implementation 
risk;  (4)  acceptability  to  the  affected  com- 
munity; and  (5)  cost  In  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding factors.  Under  this  approach,  both 
cost  and  community  acceptance  would  play  a 
greater  role  than  they  presently  do. 

To  further  streamline  remedy  selection 
and  facilitate  rapid  voluntary  action,  ge- 
neric remedies  for  categories  of  sites  would 
be  established  taking  Into  account  the  fac- 
tors enumerated  above.  Expedited  proce- 
dures that  Include  community  Involvement 
would  also  be  developed  for  selecting  generic 
remedies  at  individual  sites. 

A  number  of  other  changes  are  proposed  to 
allow  for  early,  direct  and  meaningful  com- 
munity Involvement  as  described  above. 
These  changes  Include  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish Community  Work  Groups  (CWG)  and 
Community  Information  Access  Offices. 
Through  the  CWG.  communities  would  play 
a  larger  role  In  making  land  use  rec- 
ommendations at  sites.  (A  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Issues  and  proposed  changes 
to  address  community  involvement  is  pre- 
sented in  Part  I  A.2.a.). 

D.  RiMOVAL  ACTIONS 

/.  Issue 

While  the  streamlined  remedy  selection 
process  described  above  would  accelerate 
risk  reduction  activities,  a  need  to  use  re- 
moval actions  to  achieve  Immediate  risk  re- 
duction would  remain.  Certain  statutory 
constraints  need  to  be  changed  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  employing  removal  ac- 
tions to  accomplish  rapid  risk  reduction. 
2.  Proposal 

To  facilitate  the  effective  use  of  removal 
authority  the  dollar  limit  on  Fund-financed 
removals  would  be  Increased  from  S2  million 
to  S6  million;  and  the  time  for  completion 
would  be  expanded  from  one  year  to  three 
years.  Additionally,  the  proposal  modifies 
the  waiver  from  these  limitations  to  clarify 
that  a  waiver  could  be  used  where  the  nature 
of  the  long-term  remedial  action  was  uncer- 
tain or  where  It  was  expected  that  the  re- 
moval would  make  remedial  action  unneces- 
sary. 

The  statutory  definition  of  removal  would 
be  clarified  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of 
whether  removal  authority  is  limited  to 
emergency  situations  or  short  term  actions. 
Finally,  to  address  concerns  that  Increased 
use  of  removal  authority  may  reduce  public 
participation,  a  public  comment  period  of 
thirty  (30)  days  would  be  required  whenever 
the  planning  period  for  a  removal  action  ex- 
ceeds six  months. 

TITLE  vni.— Environmental  Insurance 

Resolution  Fund 

A.  insurance  transaction  cost 

1.  Issue 

Under  the  current  law.  high  transaction 
costs  result  from  disputes  between  insurers 
and  insureds  arising  out  of  the  liability  im- 
posed by  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (CERCLA).  These  disputes  between  in- 


surance companies  and  insureds  concern  the 
applicability  of  contracts  of  insurance  to  li- 
ability under  CERCLA  which  often  result  In 
protracted  litigation. 

2.  Proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  establishes 
the  Environmental  Insurance  Resolution 
Fund.  The  Fund  Is  funded  solely  by  fees  im- 
posed on  Insurance  companies;  the  Fund  will 
offer  holders  of  insurance  policies  com- 
prehensive resolutions  of  their  CERCLA 
claims  against  Insurance  companies.  The 
Fund  is  structured  to  eliminate  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  litigation  between  insurers  and 
insureds  and  expedite  the  availability  of 
funds  for  response  actions. 

The  Fund  will  offer  one  comprehensive  res- 
olution of  all  eligible  costs  of  an  eligible  per- 
son at  eligible  sites. 

An  eligible  person  is  a  person  (1)  who  is  a 
PRP  at  an  NPL  site  or  is  subject  to  liability 
for  a  removal  at  a  non-NPL  site  and  (2)  who 
holds  or  held  certain  insurance  coverage. 

Eligible  costs  are  (1)  response,  natural 
damages,  and  duty-to-defend  costs  incurred 
at  an  eligible  NPL  site,  and  (2)  removal  and 
duty-to-defend  costs  incurred  at  a  non-NPL 
site.  All  costs  must  be  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  disposal  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance on  or  before  December  31,  1985.  Eligi- 
ble costs  of  an  eligible  person  are  capped  at 
$15  million,  unless  the  eligible  person  can 
demonstrate  a  greater  level  of  Insurance  cov- 
erage. 

Resolution  offers  made  by  the  Fund  shall 
be  for  a  stated  percentage  of  all  eligible 
costs  Incurred  by  eligible  persons  at  eligible 
sites. 

First,  the  Fund  will  by  regulation  classify 
each  state  into  one  of  three  percentage  cat- 
egories based  on  how  State  Insurance  law  ap- 
plies to  disputes  between  insurers  and 
insureds  with  respect  to  superfund  liability. 
The  percentage  category  is  60  percent  for  the 
10  States  in  which  the  law  is  most  favorable 
to  insureds;  20  percent  for  the  10  States  In 
which  the  law  is  most  favorable  to  insurers; 
and  40  percent  for  all  other  States.  The  final 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Fund  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Second,  the  Fund  will  determine  the  appro- 
priate State  percentage  applicable  to  an  eli- 
gible person.  If  an  eligible  person  had  estab- 
lished litigation  venue  In  one  State,  the  per- 
centage category  of  that  State  will  govern 
the  resolution  offer.  If  an  eligible  person  had 
established  more  than  one  State  litigation 
venue,  the  State  percentage  will  be  the  aver- 
age of  the  State  percentages,  weighted  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  eligible  sites  lo- 
cated in  such  States.  If  an  eligible  person  has 
only  one  eligible  site  but  had  not  established 
a  litigation  venue  in  any  State,  the  State  in 
which  the  site  Is  located  will  determine  the 
resolution  percentage.  If  an  eligible  person 
has  more  than  one  eligible  site  and  had  not 
established  a  State  litigation  venue,  the 
State  percentage  will  be  the  average  of  the 
State  percentages  in  which  the  sites  are  lo- 
cated, weighted  according  to  the  number  of 
sites  located  in  those  states. 

Litigation  venue  is  deemed  established  If, 
on  or  before  December  31,  1993,  an  eligible 
person  had  pending  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  a  complaint  or  cross  complaint 
against  an  insurer  with  respect  to  eligible 
costs  at  an  eligible  site,  and  no  motion  to 
change  venue  with  respect  to  such  complaint 
was  pending  on  or  before  January  31,  1994. 

An  eligible  person  must  accept  or  reject  a 
resolution  within  60  days;  an  eligible  person 
who  does  not  do  so  is  deemed  to  have  re- 
jected the  offer. 

An  eligible  person  who  accepts  a  resolution 
must    agree    to    waive    any    future    claims 


tigalnst  an  insurer  for  eligible  costs,  and  to 
stay  or  dismiss  each  claim  pending  against 
an  insurer  for  such  costs.  Any  such  claim 
may  be  reinstated  upon  failure  of  the  Fund 
to  timely  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the 
resolution.  Applicable  statutes  of  limitation 
with  respect  to  such  claims  are  tolled  during 
the  pendency  of  the  stay  of  pending  litiga- 
tion established  by  the  title. 

Payment  of  eligible  costs  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  are  (1)  made  over  8  years  with  re- 
spect to  such  costs  incurred  on  or  before  the 
date  the  resolution  is  accepted  and  (2)  pay- 
able within  60  days  with  respect  to  such 
costs  Incurred  after  the  date  the  resolution 
is  accepted. 

Payment  of  eligible  costs  is  reduced  once 
to  the  extent  of  the  Insurance  deductible  or 
self-insured  retention  of  an  eligible  person. 

Eligible  duty-to-defend  costs  that  have 
previously  been  paid  by  an  insurer,  and  that 
are  the  subject  to  a  dispute  between  the  in- 
surer and  the  eligible  person,  are  payable  to 
the  insurer. 

If  an  eligible  person  rejects  a  resolution 
offer  and  successfully  litigates  agralnst  an  In- 
surer, the  Fund  will  reimburse  the  Insurer 
for  the  lesser  of  the  resolution  offer  or  the 
final  judgment  obtained  against  the  insurer. 
The  Fund  may  reimburse  the  Insurer  for  liti- 
gation expenses  if  the  final  judgment  is  less 
favorable  than  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Fund  except  that  the  total  reimbursement  to 
an  insurer  may  not  exceed  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Fund.  If  the  litigation  is  unsuc- 
cessful, or  the  final  judgment  Is  less  favor- 
able than  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Fund, 
the  Insurer  has  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
eligible  person  for  20  percent  of  the  reason- 
able costs  and  legal  fees  incurred  by  the  In- 
surer In  connection  with  the  litigation. 

No  provision  of  Title  VIII,  and  no  action  by 
an  eligible  person  pursuant  thereto,  con- 
stitutes an  admission  of  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disposal  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 

The  Fund  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  its  activities. 
Such  reports  must  contain  a  financial  state- 
ment audited  by  an  independent  auditor  and 
an  assessment  whether  the  fees  collected  by 
the  Fund  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  Its  antici- 
pated obligations.  In  addition,  the  Fund  Is 
required  promptly  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  at  any  time  it  determines 
that  the  fees  collected  by  the  Fund  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  Its  anticifxited  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Fund  shall  be  considered  an  aigency  of 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  certain 
criminal  and  civil  penalties  relating  to  false 
or  fraudulent  statements  or  claims. 

Financial  statements  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
prepared  In  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  procedures,  and  shall  be 
audited  annually  by  an  independent  auditor. 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Environ- 
mental F*rotectlon  Agency  may  conduct  au- 
dits and  Investigations  of  the  Fund. 

Title  VIII  provides  for  an  automatic  stay 
of  the  commencement  or  continuation  of  all 
actions  arising  from  a  contract  of  insurance 
concerning  Insurance  coverage  for  eligible 
costs. 

The  authority  of  the  Fund  to  accept  re- 
quests for  resolutions  expires  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1999,  and  to  make  resolution  offers 
after  March  31,  2000. 

Obligations  or  liabilities  of  the  Fund  shall 
not  constitute  obligations  or  liabilities  of 
the  United  States.- 

Fl'nding  of  Environmental  Insurance 

Resolution  Reform 

I.  proposal 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  Environ- 
mental   Insurance    Resolution    Fund    ("the 
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Fund")  would  be  funded  by  a  "environmental 
insurance  resolution  fee"  that  would  be  Im- 
posed on  net  premiums  written  by  domestic 
and  foreign  insurers  and  reinsurers  for  con- 
tracts providing:  certain  U.S.  commercial  li- 
ability insurance  during  the  period  from  1971 
through  1985. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  Fund 
would  be  funded  through  an  "environmental 
insurance  resolution  assessment"  on  pre- 
miums from  certain  commercial  Insurance  of 
U.S.  risks  currently  written  by  domestic  and 
foreign  insurers. 

This  proposal  would  raise  revenue  of  $2.5 
billion  over  five  years,  with  approximately 
$1.75  billion  attributable  to  the  environ- 
mental insurance  resolution  fee  and  $.75  bil- 
lion attributable  to  the  environmental  insur- 
ance resolution  assessment. 

II.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSURANCE  RESOLUTION 
FEE 

The  environmental  insurance  resolution 
fee  (E:IRF)  would  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing a  fee  funding  rate  of  0.19  percent  by  the 
sum  of  the  company's  adjusted  net  premiums 
written  for  contracts  or  agreements  provid- 
ing (i)  insurance.  (11)  proportional  reinsur- 
ance, and  (iii)  nonproportlonal  reinsurance 
in  each  case  with  respect  to  qualified  com- 
mercial coverage  (as  defined  below)  of  U.S. 
risks  during  the  fifteen-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1971  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1985.'  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  have  the  authority  to  adjust  the 
rate  should  actual  collections  differ  from  an- 
ticipated collections. 

A.  Net  premiums  written  for  qualified 
commercial  insurance  contracts 
Net  premiums  written  for  qualified  com- 
mercial insurance  contracts  means  net  pre- 
miums written  for  contracts  providing  insur- 
ance of  qualified  commercial  coverage  of 
U.S.  situs  risks  ("qualified  commercial  con- 
tracts") computed  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC). 

Qualified  commercial  coverage  means  in- 
surance coverage  that  was,  or  should  have 
been,  categorized  in  the  NAIC  annual  state- 
ment as  "commercial  multiperil"  or  "other 
liability"  lines  of  business.  However,  con- 
tracts included  in  the  "other  liability"  line 
of  business  that  insured  only  certain  types  of 
coverage  unrelated  to  commercial  liability 
(and  thus  could  not  generate  exposure  to  en- 
vironmental insurance  claims)  would  be  ex- 
cluded. For  example,  medical  malpractice  in- 
surance would  be  an  excluded  coverage. 
B.  Net  premiums  written  for  proportional 
reinsurance  of  qualified  commercial  coverage 
Premiums  related  to  proportional  reinsur- 
ance (i.e.,  first  dollar  pro  rata  reinsurance) 
are  identified  by  line  of  business.  Accord- 
ingly, net  premiums  written  for  proportional 
reinsurance  of  qualified  commercial  cov- 
erage means  net  premiums  written  for  rein- 
surance on  a  proportional  basis  of  qualified 
commercial  coverage  computed  either  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  statement  approved  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners (NAIC),  or  on  the  books  and 
records  of  the  reinsurer,  if  the  premiums  are 
not  allocated  in  the  annual  statement  to 
lines  of  business. 
C.  ^e(  premiums  written  for  nonproportional 
reinsurance  of  qualified  commercial  coverage 
When  insurance  coverage  is  reinsured  on  a 
nonproportional  basis  (i.e.,  reinsurance  in 
excess  of  a  retention  by  the  ceding  com- 
pany), the  reinsurer  does  not  separately  re- 
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port  net  premiums  written  by  line  of  busi- 
ness on  the  annual  statement.  Thus,  net  pre- 
miums written  related  to  such  reinsurance 
would  be  determined  using  a  formula  based 
on  the  insurance  industry's  ceded  premiums 
for  qualified  commercial  coverage  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  through  December  31.  1985. 

To  derive  the  net  premiums  written  relat- 
ed to  nonproportional  reinsurance  of  quali- 
fied commercial  coverage,  a  reinsurance 
ratio  of  21  percent  (or  otherwise  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  would  be  multiplied 
by  the  net  premiums  written,  as  reported  on 
the  NAIC  annual  statement  (or  equivalent 
computational  basis  if  an  NAIC  annual  state- 
ment was  not  prepared  or  nonproportional 
reinsurance  premiums  were  not  separately 
identified  on  the  annual  statement),  for  the 
nonproportional  reinsurance  line(8)  of  busi- 
ness. 

D.  Adjusted  net  premiums  written 

In  determining  the  adjusted  net  premiums 
written  from  1971  through  1985.  the  sum  of 
net  premiums  written  for  qualified  commer- 
cial insurance  contracts  and  for  proportional 
and  nonproportional  reinsurance  of  qualified 
commercial  coverage  for  each  year  during 
the  period  would  be  adjusted  by  an  inflation 
factor.  This  adjustment  would  restate  all 
premiums  to  1985  dollars. 

E.  Foreign  insurers  and  reinsurers 

If  the  underwriting  income  on  a  contract 
issued  or  reinsured  by  a  foreign  person,  in- 
cluding a  nonresident  alien,  from  1971 
through  1985  was  not  effectively  connected 
with  a  U.S.  trade  or  business  (or  attributable 
to  a  U.S.  permanent  establishment,  deemed 
permanent  establishment,  or  fixed  base), 
such  person  would  be  subject  to  an  environ- 
mental insurance  fee.  in  lieu  of  the  EIRF  un- 
less an  election  described  below  were  made. 

The  environmental  insurance  fee  would  be 
imposed  on  the  aggregate  limit  of  liability 
on  each  and  any  type  of  casualty  insurance 
contract  insuring  or  reinsuring  U.S.  risks  (a 
"qualified  casualty  contract").  In  the  case  of 
proportional  reinsurance,  the  aggreate  limit 
of  liability  on  the  contract  (or  qualified  por- 
tion thereof)  would  equal  the  percentage  ac- 
tually placed  through  reinsurance.  The  fee 
would  be  withheld  and  remitted  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  by  the  U.S.  pre- 
mium payor. 

Foreign  persons  could  elect  to  be  subject 
to  the  EIRF  instead  of  the  environmental  in- 
surance fee.  If  such  an  election  were  made, 
the  EIRF  would  apply  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  applies  to  U.S.  insurers  and  reinsurers. 
The  foreign  persons  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  a  closing  agreement  with  the  IRS 
to  ensure  collection  of  the  fee. 

F.  Exemptions  from  environmental  insurance 
resolution  fee 

A  company  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
EIRF  if  it  had  a  de  minimis  amount  of  total 
net  premiums  written  from  January  1.  1971 
through  December  31,  1985  for  qualified  com- 
mercial contracts  or  coverage. 

In  addition,  companies  that  could  dem- 
onstrate to  the  IRS  that  they  have  no  poten- 
tial exposure  to  claims  for  environmental  li- 
ability based  on  the  type  of  insurance  con- 
tracts written  or  reinsured  during  1971 
through  1985  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
EIRF.  For  example,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
company  whose  total  net  premiums  from 
1971  through  1985  for  qualified  commercial 
contracts  were  from  the  insurance  of  com- 
mercial multiperil  risks,  medical  mal- 
practice liability  risks,  and  insurance 
agents'  and  brokers'  liability  risks  would  be 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
EIRF  only  on  the  premiums  related  to  the 


commercial  multiperil  risks.  A  company 
seeking  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  EIRF  would  be  required  to  provide 
documentation  in  its  initial  report  (dis- 
cussed below). 

G.  Subsequent  adjustments  for  factors 

Any  adjustments  to  the  funding  rate  or  the 
reinsurance  ratio  would  be  applied  prospec- 
tively in  the  computation  of  a  company's 
EIRF.  For  example,  adjustments  could  be  re- 
quired because  of  the  unknown  application  of 
the  exemptions,  outcome  of  the  elections  by 
foreign  insurers  and  reinsurers  not  engaged 
in  a  U.S.  trade  or  business,  and  insufficient 
collections. 

H.  Administration  and  effective  date 

The  EIRF  would  be  computed  for  each  cal- 
endar year,  or  part  thereof,  commencing 
with  the  first  day  of  a  month  beginning  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

On  the  first  filing  with  the  IRS.  each  com- 
pany would  be  required  to  report  its  net  and 
adjusted  net  premiums  written  for  the  insur- 
ance, proportional  reinsurance,  and  non- 
proportional reinsurance  of  qualified  com- 
mercial coverage  separately  for  each  cal- 
endar year  from  1971  through  1985  (the  "ini- 
tial report").  The  initial  ref>ort  would  in- 
clude a  reconciliation  for  each  year  of  the 
net  premiums  written  for  the  "other  liabil- 
ity" line  of  business  as  reported  on  the  an- 
nual statement  to  the  company's  net  pre- 
miums written  for  commercial  general  li-  . 
ability  insurance  policies  included  in  such 
line  of  business. 

The  environmental  insurance  fee  would  be 
imposed  on  qualified  casualty  contract  cov- 
erage for  periods  beginning  the  first  day  of  a 
month  beginning  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

/.  EIRF  follows  business 

The  EIRF  would  follow  the  insurer  (or  its 
assets  and  liabilities  should  it  cease  to  exist) 
in  any  corporate  reorganization. 

If  after  December  31.  1985.  but  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1994,  the  company  disposed  of  quali- 
fied commercial  contracts,  through  an  as- 
sumption reinsurance  transaction  or  loss 
portfolio  transfer  whereby  the  reinsurer  be- 
came solely  liable  on  the  contracts  trans- 
ferred, the  company  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
duce its  net  premiums  written  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  EIRF  by  the  net  written 
premiums  generated  from  the  transferred  in- 
surance business  from  1971  through  1985,  pro- 
vided that  the  company  reports  the  amount 
of  such  net  written  premiums  to  the  rein- 
surer and  the  reinsurer  includes  such  pre- 
miums in  its  base  for  purposes  of  its  EIRF 
computation. 

III.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSURANCE  RESOLUTION 
ASSESSMENT 

The  environmental  insurance  resolution 
assessment  (EIRF)  would  be  determined  by 
multiplying  an  assessment  funding  rate  of 
0.30  percent  by  the  company's  gross  pre- 
miums written  for  commercial  insurance 
contracts. 2  The  Secretary  could  adjust  the 
rate  should  actual  assessment  collections 
differ  from  those  anticipated. 

The  EIRA  would  apply  in  the  same  manner 
with  respect  to  commercial  insurance  con- 
tracts written  by  foreign  insurers  of  U.S. 
risks  and  would  be  collected  through  with- 
holding in  the  case  of  contracts,  the  under- 
writing income  on  which  would  not  be  effec- 
tively connected  with  a  U.S.  trade  or  busi- 
ness (or  attributable  to  a  U.S.  permanent  es- 
tablishment, deemed  permanent  establish- 
ment, or  fixed  base). 

A.  Gross  premiums  written  for  commercial 
insurance  contracts 

Gross  premiums  written  for  commercial  In- 
surance   contracts    means    gross    premiums 


written  for  contracts  providing  insurance  of 
commercial  coverage.  Gross  premiums  writ- 
ten would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  statement  approved  by  the  NAIC  (as 
reported  in  Schedule  T)  or  on  an  equivalent 
basis. 

Commercial  coverage  means  insurance 
coverage  that  is,  or  would  be,  categorized  in 
the  NAIC  annual  statement  as  "commercial 
multiperil,"  "fire,"  or  "other  liability"  lines 
of  business.  However,  contracts  that  insure 
only  certain  types  of  coverage  unrelated  to 
commercial  liability  included  in  the  "other 
liability"  line  of  business  would  be  excluded. 
B.  Effective  date 

The  EIRA  would  apply  to  gross  premiums 
written  for  commercial  insurance  contracts 
issued  after  date  to  enactment. 

IV.  FUNDING  INCREASE 

The  Fund  would  assess  annually  and  report 
promptly  to  the  President  and  Congress 
whether  its  collections  from  the  EIRF, 
EIRA.  and  environmental  insurance  fee  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  Fund's  anticipated 
obligations.  If  there  is  an  anticipated  short- 
fall, the  rates  used  to  determine  the  EIRF. 
EIRA.  and  environmental  insurance  fee 
could  be  adjusted  to  Increase  revenue  in  sub- 
sequent years  by  40  percent  so  that  up  to  an 
additional  4.2  billion  could  be  collected  in 
each  of  the  third,  forth,  and  fifth  years. 

V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Broad  anti-abuse  rules  would  be  provided, 
including  rules  that  would  prevent  reclassi- 
fication, recharacterization,  or  relabeling  of 
insurance  coverage  or  abusive  transfers  of 
business  between  affiliates,  and  any  other 
rules  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

The  EIRF  and  EIRA  would  be  deductible 
for  tax  purposes  under  Section  162  as  an  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expense  and 
each  would  be  remitted  quarterly  to  the  IRS 
under  administrative  rules  similar  to  those 
that  govern  the  remittance  of  excise  taxes. 

VI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INSURANCE  RESOLUTION 
FUND  EXEMPT  FftOM  TAX 

The  Fund  would  tie  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  under  Section  501. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  fee  funding  rate  of  .19  percent  Is  estimated 
to  generate  revenue  of  J1.750  million  over  five  years. 
This  rate  would  be  adjusted  in  later  years,  if  nec- 
essary. 

'  The  assessment  funding  rate  of  30  percent  is  es- 
timated to  generate  revenue  of  $750  million  over  five 
years.  This  rate  could  be  adjusted  in  later  years,  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Chairman  Baucus  in 
sponsoring  legislation  that  will  reform 
the  Superfund  hazardous  waste  site 
cleanup  program  and  promote  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Superfund 
Subcommittee,  and  representing  the 
State  that  has  the  most  Superfund 
sites  in  the  country,  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  benefits  to  the 
communities,  businesses,  environ- 
mentalists. State,  and  local  govern- 
ments who  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram— and  whose  recommendations  are 
reflected  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  so  far  discov- 
ered over  1,300  Superfund  sites  around 
the  Nation.  Some  73  million  Americans 
live  within  4  miles  of  those  sites,  and 


numerous  studies  have  shown  that  peo- 
ple living  near  these  sites  suffer  sig- 
nificantly higher  risks  of  cancer,  birth 
defects,  and  other  serious  health  prob- 
lems. 

Their  problems  are  only  compounded 
by  the  economic  devastation  that  these 
communities  face,  as  property  values 
are  devalued  and  they  are  unable  to 
leave  the  very  sites  that  are  poisoning 
them. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  unfor- 
tunately, has  the  most  Superfund  sites 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  Our  indus- 
trial legacy  has  caused  contamination 
that  threatens  our  fragile  drinking 
water  sources  and  stalls  the  economy 
of  our  State. 

This  situation  cries  out  for  relief. 
And  the  Superfund  law  was  supposed  to 
provide  that  relief.  But  the  law  has 
clearly  fallen  short  of  its  promise  since 
it  was  first  enacted  in  1980. 

In  the  first  few  years,  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Anne  Gorsuch  resigned  and  the 
head  of  the  EPA  Superfund  Program, 
Rita  Lavelle,  went  to  jail  because  of 
charges  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  trying  to  gut  the  program. 

In  1986,  Congress  reauthorized  the 
law  with  numerous  improvements,  but 
only  over  administration  objections 
which  stalled  action  until  the  pro- 
gram's authority  lapsed  and  cleanups 
were  forced  to  a  standstill. 

When  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Superfund  Subcommittee  in 
1987,  I  held  the  first  of  23  oversight 
hearings,  revealing  major  problems  in 
the  implementation  of  the  program.  I 
also  commissioned  numerous  General 
Accounting  Office  and  EPA  Inspector 
General  investigations,  and  pursued 
with  the  administration  the  com- 
plaints from  communities  and  busi- 
nesses about  the  way  the  program  was 
being  run. 

In  1989.  Senator  Durenberger  and  I 
issued  a  major  report  with  numerous 
recommendations  for  reforms  in  the 
program.  Our  work  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  it  is  only  since  last  year  that  the 
White  House  and  EPA  have  shown  a 
willingness  and  interest  in  reforming 
the  program. 

My  hearings  and  investigations  dis- 
closed numerous  abuses  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  found  hundreds  of  instances  of 
municipalities  and  small  businesses 
being  sued,  while  EPA  stood  by  idly,  as 
industrial  polluters  tried  to  spread  the 
cost  of  cleanup  to  innocent  parties  who 
had  sent  ordinary  household  garbage  to 
landfills  that  later  became  Superfund 
sites.  I  introduced  legislation,  which 
was  passed  twice  by  the  Senate,  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  these  small  businesses 
and  municipalities. 

We  found  lending  being  chilled  and 
economic  redevelopment  stalled  be- 
cause banks  feared  that  they  would  in- 
herit Superfund  liability  if  they  made  a 
loan  to  a  company  and  took  contami- 
nated property  as  collateral.  Again,  I 


supported  legislation,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  to  provide  relief  to  these  lend- 
ers, and  authored  legislation  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  cleanups  and  economic 
redevelopment  of  contaminated  prop- 
erties. 

And  we  found  communities  being 
shut  out  of  the  cleanup  process,  litiga- 
tion costs  skyrocketing,  and  bickering 
between  the  Federal  EPA  and  the 
States  as  they  oversaw  the  program. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  ac- 
complishments in  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. EPA  has  secured  over  $8.3  billion 
of  work  from  the  responsible  parties, 
completed  cleanup  at  over  217  sites, 
performed  over  3,000  emergency  re- 
moval actions,  and  screened  some 
35,000  sites  for  potential  Superfund  sta- 
tus. In  New  Jersey,  over  three-quarters 
of  our  108  sites  are  beyond  the  study 
phase  and  half  the  subsites  in  the  State 
have  been  completely  cleaned  up. 

But  the  controversy  remains. 

When  I  began  Superfund  reauthoriza- 
tion hearings  last  year.  I  announced 
four  principles  that  would  guide  me — 
and  continue  to  guide  me — as  we  re- 
vamp the  law.  Those  principles  are: 

First,  to  speed  up  cleanups;  second, 
to  make  the  law  fairer,  particularly  for 
municipalities  and  small  businesses: 
third,  to  spend  more  money  on  clean- 
ups and  less  on  litigation;  and  fourth, 
to  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
from  the  program. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward toward  accomplishing  these  four 
goals. 

First,  cleanups  will  be  streamlined, 
speeded  up.  and  made  less  costly  by 
using  presumptive,  cookie-cutter  rem- 
edies for  certain  well-studied  types  of 
sites;  fostering  voluntary  cleanups  and 
private  market  redevelopment  of  fal- 
low contaminated  land;  eliminating 
duplication  that  has  led  to  bickering, 
delays,  and  wasteful  expense  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  in 
overseeing  cleanups;  and  promoting  in- 
novative technology  for  cleaning  up 
sites  more  efficiently  and  cost-effec- 
tively. 

Second,  the  bill  will  cap  the  liability 
of  small  businesses  and  municipalities 
who  sent  ordinary  household  garbage 
to  landfills  that  became  Superfund 
sites.  Municipal  owners  or  operators  of 
Superfund  sites  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  they  can  afford— so  we 
don't  sacrifice  police  or  fire  protection 
services  as  a  result  of  the  unfunded 
mandates  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  will  also  exempt 
from  liability  the  truly  tiny  de 
micromis  parties,  and  provide  a  spe- 
cial, early-out  settlement  opportunity 
for  small  businesses  and  de  minimis 
contributors  of  waste.  For  the  first 
time,  EPA  will  be  expressly  required  to 
give  relief  to  small  businesses  when  it 
negotiates  these  early-out  settlements. 

Third,  the  bill  will  eliminate  lit- 
erally thousands  of  lawsuits  that  often 
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drag  on  for  years  as  parties  try  to  de- 
termine their  respective  shares  of  li- 
ability. Those  lawsuits  will  be  replaced 
with  a  single,  out-of-court  forum  at 
each  site  where  a  neutral  arbitrator 
will  decide  each  party's  fair  share  of  li- 
ability. Nonsettlors  will  remain  subject 
to  the  full  force  of  joint  and  several  li- 
ability. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  vastly  expand 
the  role  of  communities  in  deciding 
how  their  sites  will  get  cleaned  up. 
Community  working  groups,  with 
broad  representation  from  the  local 
community,  will  be  created  to  assure 
involvement  by  interested  citizens  ear- 
lier and  more  often  in  the  cleanup 
orocess.  Technical  assistance  grants, 
that  allow  citizens  to  hire  expert  advi- 
sors on  the  cleanup  process,  will  be 
made  available  much  earlier  in  the  site 
investigation  process. 

And  statewide  citizen  information 
and  access  offices  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse and  resource  center  for  com- 
munities in  the  State. 

Fifth,  the  bill  will  incorporate  the 
voluntary  cleanup  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced last  year  and  provide  relief  to 
lenders,  trustees,  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  these  sites  so  that  the  pri- 
vate market  will  once  again  invest  in 
these  properties  and  free  communities 
of  the  economic  stigma  of  contamina- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  an  area 
in  the  bill  that  is  still  evolving.  Insur- 
ers have  testified  that  they  are  facing 
as  much  as  S60  billion  of  potential 
Superfund  exposure,  and  need  certainty 
as  to  the  liability  that  they  are  facing. 
This  provision,  establishing  an  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  was  developed  by  the 
administration  in  discussions  with  in- 
surers and  policyholders.  It  is  an  effort 
to  provide  certainty  to  insurers — some- 
thing they've  said  they  desire — without 
jeopardizing  cleanups  or  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  their  policyholders. 

I  understand  that  many  insurers  and 
policyholders  have  informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  provisions  are  a  strong 
starting  point,  and  that  they  share  the 
goal  of  ending  the  wasteful  litigation 
between  insurers  and  policyholders.  I 
also  understand  that  these  insurers 
view  it  as  important  that  any  solution 
to  this  issue  be  fair  and  reasonable  for 
the  affected  parties. 

All  these  changes  will  fundamentally 
reform  the  program.  EPA  has  esti- 
mated that  these  reforms  will  slash 
private  sector  litigation  costs,  and  cut 
cleanup  costs  by  one-quarter.  But  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  enact  these  changes. 

The  last  time  we  reauthorized 
Superfund,  the  resistance  of  the  admin- 
istration delayed  enactment  of  the  law 
until  the  program  lapsed  and  cleanups 
came  to  a  halt.  The  continuing  resist- 
ance of  the  Bush  administration  to 
push  for  reform  created  a  climate 
where  it  was  impossible  to  improve  the 
situation. 

In  fact,  the  only  Superfund  liability 
legrislation   to   pass   the   Senate  apart 


from  the  overall  reauthorization  has 
been  legislation  that  I  authored  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  frivolous  litigation  to 
taxpayers,  small  businesses,  and  mu- 
nicipalities, and  another  bill  that  I 
supported  to  relieve  lenders  of  undue 
Superfund  burdens  and  encourage  lend- 
ing. 

So  we  will  need  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  President,  and  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  bring  about  the  changes  that 
business,  environmentalists.  State,  and 
local  governments  want. 

Ml'.  President,  as  we  plunge  into  the 
reauthorization  process,  we  must  never 
forget  what  this  is  all  about.  People 
are  suffering  from  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, miscarriages,  and  all  the  finan- 
cial and  emotional  trauma  of  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  chemicals 
that  are  causing  these  problems.  We 
have  a  duty  to  reform  the  system  and 
allow  our  citizens  to  get  on  with  their 
lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  environmental  and 
business  community,  to  build  on  the 
consensus  that  has  been  developed  so 
far  and  enact  new  Superfund  law  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  With  the  continuing 
leadership  of  Senators  Baucus,  Chafee, 
and  DURENBERGER,  whose  participation 
to  date  has  been  invaluable,  we  will 
move  quickly  into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  strive  to  produce  the  new  law. 
There  are  73  million  Americans  count- 
ing on  us. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
455,  a  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  entitlement  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1505,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  to  enhance  the  management  of 
Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1690.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reform  the 
rules  regarding  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions. 

S.  18H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebr£iska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1814.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  that  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
include  in  income  crop  insurance  pro- 
ceeds  and   disaster    payments    in    the 


year  of  the  disaster  or  in  the  following 
year. 

S.  1825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1825.  a  bill  to  authorize  collec- 
tion of  certain  State  and  local  taxes 
with  respect  to  the  sale,  delivery,  and 
use  of  tangible  personal  property. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced 
budget. 

senate  joint  resolution  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
146,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
1,  1994,  through  May  7,  1994,  as  '-Na- 
tional Walking  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  1994,  as 
"Civil  War  History  Month." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WoFFORD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Faircloth],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LoTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCONNELL]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  35,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  certain  regula- 
tions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 60— JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS' 100-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 
STAMP 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Gramm.  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  60 

Whereas  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  an  organization  of 
patriotic  Americans  dedicated  to  highlight- 
ing the  role  of  Jews  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  will  celebrate  100  years  of  pa- 
triotic service  to  the  Nation  on  March  15, 
1996; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Jews  have  proudly 
served  the  Nation  in  times  of  war; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Jews  have  died  in 
combat  while  serving  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces; 

Whereas,  in  World  War  II  alone.  Jews  re- 
ceived more  than  52.000  awards  for  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  including  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
Air  Medal,  the  Silver  Star,  and  the  Purple 
Heart: 

Whereas,  in  World  War  II  alone,  over  11,000 
Jews  died  in  combat  while  serving  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
volunteered  over  10.000,000  hours  at  veterans' 
hospitals;  and 

Whereas  honoring  the  sacrifices  of  Jewish 
veterans  is  an  important  component  of  rec- 
ognizing the  strong  and  patriotic  role  Jews 
have  played  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  a  postage  stamp  should  be  issued  to 
honor  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

(2)  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
should  recommend  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  such  a  postage  stamp  be  issued. 

•  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Pell,  Senator  Bond, 
and  Senator  Jeffords,  to  introduce 
the  companion  resolution  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  199.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
supporting  the  issuance  of  a  stamp 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  a  notable  veterans  organization,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  is  the  old- 
est active  veterans  organization  in 
America.  The  Jewish  people  have  a 
long  and  illustrious  history  of  military 
service  to  this  country  in  defense  of 
our  freedoms,  including  duty  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Jewish  soldiers 
have  won  15  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor,  and  in  World  War  II  alone  were 
presented  over  52,000  awards  for  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  service  of  Jewish  veterans  did 
not  stop  when  they  hung  up  their  uni- 
forms. Jewish  War  Veterans  has  spon- 
sored a  broad  range  of  community  and 


philanthropic  activities,  including 
summer  camp  opportunities  for  under- 
privileged children,  college  scholar- 
ships, senior  citizen  housing,  and  many 
veterans  rehabilitation  and  service 
programs.  Members  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  have  volunteered  over  10  mil- 
lion hours  at  veterans  hospitals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  to  congratu- 
late the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  a  century 
of  dedicated  service  to  America  and 
our  communities.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT  OF  1993 


KASSEBAUM  AMENDMENTS  NO. 
1424-1425 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1361)  to  es- 
tablish a  national  framework  for  the 
development  of  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities systems  in  all  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1424 

Insert  after  section  504  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  504A.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY 
STATES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act 
with  State  school-to-work  transition  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  programs:  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Combination  of  funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  State  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  title  U  may  carry  out  activities 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  a  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
with  funds  obtained  by  combining — 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available 
from  among  programs  under— 

(i)  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  section 
502(b):  and 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— A  Stete  may  use  the 
Federal  funds  combined  under  subsection  (a) 
under  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  matters 
specified  in  section  502(c).  and  section  503(c). 
that  relate  to  the  program  through  which 
the  funds  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B) 
were  made  available,  shall  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(c)  ADomoNAL  Information  in  appuca- 
TION.— a  State  seeking  to  combine  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  under  title  11— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  funds  the  State  pro- 
poses to  combine  under  the  requirement  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  funds; 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  par- 
ticipants in  school-to-work  activities;  and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretar- 
ies may  require. 

In  section  510.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  'SEC.  510."  and  insert  "SEC.  511.". 


In  section  509.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  509."  and  insert  "SEC  510.". 

In  section  508.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "'SEC.  508."  and  insert  "SEC.  509." 

In  section  507,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  507."'  and  insert  ""SEC.  508."". 

In  section  506.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  '•SEC.  506."  and  insert  ""SEC.  507."". 

In  section  505.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  505."  and  insert  "SEC.  506.". 

In  section  504A,  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  504A."  and  insert  "SEC.  505.". 

In  section  303(a)(1),  strike  "507(b)"  and  in- 
sert "508(b)". 

In  section  401(a),  strike  "507(c)"  and  Insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  401(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(0". 

In  section  402(a).  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
""508(c)". 

In  section  402(b),  strike  "507(c)'"  and  Insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  402(d),  strike  "5C7(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  403(b),  strike  "507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

In  section  403(c),  strike  ""507(c)"  and  insert 
•"508(c)"". 

Amendment  No.  1425 
In  section  507(a),  strike  "7"  and  insert  "2 ". 


GREGG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1426 

Mr.  GREGG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1361.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1426 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V,  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.    .  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  contribute  to  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate. 

(b)  Requirements.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  provision  of  Federal  law 
shall  require  a  State,  in  order  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act,  to  comply  with  any 
Federal  requirement,  other  than  a  require- 
ment of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Any  provision 
of  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  law.  in  ef- 
fect on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  unless  such 
law  explicitly  excludes  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)  by  reference  to  this  section. 


PRESSLER  (AND  DORGAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1427 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dor- 
can)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1361.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1427 
At  the  end  of  section  202.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
(d)  Grants  to  (Consortia.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  Congressional  Districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  complete  development  of  com- 
prehensive, statewide  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities systems  in  each  of  the  Congressional 
Districts  comprising  the  consortium.  EUich 
such  system  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  for  such  a  system,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount.— The  amount  of  a  development 
grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  product  of— 
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(A)$1,000.000:  and 

(B)  the  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
in  the  consortium. 

for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  APPLICATION. — For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  a  governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  Congressional 
District  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  consortium. 

(C)  Official.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  compris- 
ing the  consortium. 

(4)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts with  low  population  densities"  means 
a  consortia  of  Congressional  Districts,  each 
Congressional  District  of  which  has  an  aver- 
age population  density  of  less  than  20.0  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

At  the  end  of  section  212,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
(i)  Grants  to  Consortia.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretaries  may 
make  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consor- 
tia of  Congressional  Districts  with  low  popu- 
lation densities,  to  enable  each  such  consor- 
tium to  Implement  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems 
in  each  of  the  Congressional  Districts  com- 
prising the  consortium.  Each  such  system 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  for 
such  a  system,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection. 

(2)  AMOUNT. — The  amount  of  an  implemen- 
tation grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consor- 
tium may  not  be — 

(A)  greater  than  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  maximum  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(ii)  the  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
in  the  consortium, 
for  any  fiscal  year;  or 

(B)  less  than  the  product  of— 

(i)  the  minimum  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(ii)  the  number  of  Congressional  Districts 
in  the  consortium, 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  APPLICATION.— For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  offi- 
cial designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  OFFICIAL.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
such  an  official  of  any  of  the  States  compris- 
ing the  consortium. 

(4)  Waivers.— In  order  for  a  consortium 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  section  to 
receive  a  waiver  under  title  V  with  respect 
to  a  State,  the  State  and  officials  of  the 
State  shall  comply  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  title  V  for  such  a  waiver. 

(5)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  States  with  low  popu- 
lation densities"  means  a  consortia  of 
States,  each  State  of  which  has  an  average 
population  density  of  less  than  12.30  persons 
per  square  mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  section  301(2),  insert  ",  and  to  imple- 
ment such  programs  In  States  with  low  pop- 
ulation densities,"  after  "in  high  poverty 
areas  of  urban  and  rural  communities". 


In  section  301(2),  insert  "or  in  States  with 
low  population  densities"  after  "designated 
high  poverty  areas". 

In  section  303,  strike  the  title  and  insert 
the  following: 

"SEC.  303.  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM  GRA.NTS  IN  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS  AND  IN  STATES  WITH 
LOW  POPULATION  DENSITIES,'. 

In  section  303(a)(1),  Insert  "and  to  partner- 
ships to  implement  such  programs  in  States 
with  low  population  densities"  after  "in  high 
poverty  areas". 

In  section  303(a)(2),  strike  "Definition.—" 
and  insert  "High  poverty  area.—". 

At  the  end  of  section  303(a),  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  State  with  a  low  population  den- 
sity.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State  with  a  low  population  density' 
means  a  State  with  an  average  population 
density  of  less  than  12.30  ijersons  per  square 
mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.". 

In  section  507(b),  strike  "High  Poverty 
Areas.—"  and  insert  "High  Poverty  Areas 
AND  States  With  Low  Population  Den- 
sities.— ". 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1428 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
and  Mr.  Gregg)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1361,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the 
following: 

(9)  encourage  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  that  will  provide  paid 
high-quality,  work-based  learning  experi- 
ences; 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  17,  line  14,  strike  "paid". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  will  include 
programs  that  will  provide  paid  high-quality, 
work-based  learning  experiences; 

On  page  31.  line  19,  strike  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  31,  line  23,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(U)". 

On  page  32,  line  5,  strike  "(11)"  and  insert 
"(12)". 

On  page  32,  line  10,  strike  "(12)"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

On  page  32,  line  17,  strike  "(13)"  and  insert 
"(14)". 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  "(14)"  and  insert 
"(15)". 

On  page  33,  line  3,  strike  "(15)"  and  insert 
"(16)". 

On  page  33.  line  7.  strike  "(16)"  and  insert 
"(17)". 

On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  "(17)"  and  insert 
"(18)". 

On  page  34,  line  21,  strike  "and". 

On  page  35,  line  2,  strike  "system;"  and  in- 
sert "system:  and". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

(4)  give  priority  to  applications  that  de- 
scribe systems  that  include  programs  that 
will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work-based 
learning  experiences; 

On  page  38,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 


(D)  describes  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work- 
based  learning  experiences: 

On  page  38.  line  19,  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

On  page  38,  line  23,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(G)". 

On  page  44.  line  13,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 

On  page  46,  line  20,  strike  "(10)"  and  insert 
"(11)". 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

Mr.  GORTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1361,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Committee 
amendment,  add  the  following: 
TITLE    ^JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 

SEC.  1.  PRIORITY  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  JOBS  UNDER  SUMMER 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM  OF  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Pi.acf.ment  and  certification.— Sec- 
tion 253  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1632)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Placement  in  Private  Sector  Jobs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
141(k).  in  providing  on-the-job  training,  work 
experience  programs,  and  any  other  employ- 
ment or  job  training  activity  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  service  delivery  area  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  placing  participants  in  unsubsidized 
employment  in  the  private  sector. 

"(2)  Subsidized  employment.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
141  (k),  a  service  delivery  area  may  place  par- 
ticipants in  subsidized  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 

"(B)  Educational  ser\ices.— Any  em- 
ployer that  places  participants  in  subsidized 
employment  in  the  private  sector  shall  es- 
tablish a  work  schedule  for  the  participants 
that  accommodates  the  needs  of  the  partici- 
pants to  receive  educational  services  identi- 
fied in  the  service  strategy  of  the  partici- 
pants under  section  253(c)(2). 

"(3)  Assurance.— An  employer  who  desires 
to  place  participants  in  employment  in  the 
private  sector  through  a  program  carried  out 
under  this  part  within  a  service  delivery  area 
shall  provide  an  assurance  to  the  administra- 
tive entity  serving  the  area  that  the  em- 
ployer— 

"(A)  will  employ  the  participants  for  the 
duration  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  ptart;  and 

"(B)  will  not  terminate  the  employment  of 
such  participants  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
program,  other  than  for  cause. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  a  service  deliv- 
ery area  to  place  participants  in  subsidized 
employment  in  the  private  sector. 

"(5)  Wages.— In  making  funds  available 
under  this  part  to  private  for-profit  employ- 
ers to  pay  for  the  wages  of  participants 
placed  in  subsidized  employment  by  such 
employers  under  this  part,  no  service  deliv- 
ery area  may  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  to  contribute  more  than  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  40  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  under  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  206);  and 


"(B)  the  number  of  such  participants,  to- 
ward such  wages.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Paragraphs 
(37)  and  (39)  of  section  4  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503)  are  amended 
by  striking  "section  253(d)"  and  inserting 
"section  253(e)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect as  if  included  in  the  Job  Training  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1992. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1430 

Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  1361,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  on  page  67,  line  6,  strike  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  7 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this 
Act."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$308,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1996;  $316,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997;  $324,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998;  and 
$341,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999." 


KENNEDY  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1431 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  Mr.  KENNEDY,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Simon)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  1361,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  9.  after  the  word  "author- 
ized", insert  the  following:  "and  encour- 
aged". 


COVERDELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1432 
Mrs.   KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  CoVER- 
DELL)  proposed  an  smiendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1361,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  DELAY  OF  SPENDING  FOR  SCHOOL-TO- 
WORK  OPPORTUNrriES  PROGRAMS 
UNTIL  FISCAL  YEAR  I9M  EMER- 
GENCY DEHCIT  increase  is  ELIMI- 
NATED. 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Appropriations.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
Congress  shall  not  appropriate  funds  under 
section  507  until  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  certifies  that  the 
total  amount  of  deficit  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1994  resulting  from  budget  authority 
contained  in  supplementary  appropriations 
Acts  and  declared  to  be  emergency  spending 
under  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(b)(2)(D)(I))  has  been 
eliminated  through  rescissions  and  transfers 
of  funds. 

(b)  PROHiBfTiON  ON  OBLIGATION.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no 
funds  that  were  appropriated  for  a  program 
under  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  the 
program  until  the  date  of  the  certification 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

(C)  ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1)  POINT  OF  ORDER.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  certification  described  in  subsection  (a), 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  or  conference  report  providing  ap- 
propriations under  section  507. 

(2)  Waiver  or  suspension.— Paragraph  (1) 
may  be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate 
only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 


ajnendment  to  the  bill  S.  1361,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  fund  programs  under  this  Act, 
for  fiscal  years  1996  through  2002.  solely  from 
the  savings  resulting  from  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  other  Federal  agencies,  to  elimi- 
nate, consolidate,  or  streamline,  duplicative 
or  ineffective  education  or  job  training  pro- 
grams in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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DOLE  (AND  NICKLES)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1433 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  DOLE,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed  an 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  requests  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, February  24,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  First  and  C  Streets,  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510.  atten- 
tion: Sam  Fowler. 

For  further  information,  plea.se  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1994.  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  First  and  C 
Streets.  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  atten- 
tion: Sam  Fowler. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  February  8,  1994,  at  12  p.m. 
to  hear  nominees  Wesley  W.  Egan,  Jr.. 
Ambassador  to  Jordan,  and  Robert  H. 
Pelletreau,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Elastern  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  UNION  CAMP  CORP. 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  proud  to  recognize  the  Union  Camp 
Corp.  of  Des  Plaines,  Chicago,  and  Nor- 
mal, IL,  for  its  commitment  to  a  clean- 
er environment. 

Union  Camp  Corp.  has  become  a  lead- 
er in  the  use  of  innovative  technologies 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  company  has  significantly 
reduced  its  solid  waste  output  and  in- 
creased its  use  of  recycled  products. 

Through  its  land  legacy  program. 
Union  Camp  donated  84,000  acres  of  for- 
est land  to  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  State  parks.  Union  Camps 
Eastover,  SC  mill  earned  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencys  recogni- 
tion for  the  best  water  quality  from 
among  33  bleached  kraft  mills  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  addition.  Union 
Camp  was  honored  as  Company  of  the 
Year  by  American  Papermaker  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of 
American  industry's  strong  conunit- 
ment  to  improving  the  environment 
cannot  be  overstated.  Industry  and  pri- 
vate citizens  alike  must  get  involved  if 
we  are  to  see  progress  toward  a  clean, 
safe  environment  for  ourselves  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  commend  Union  Camp  Corp.  for  its 
efforts,  and  I  look  forward  to  continued 
progress  in  our  efforts  to  instill  envi- 
ronmental awareness  in  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FRANKEN- 
STEIN EXPORT  CONTROL  PRO- 
POSAL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  again  comment  on  the  admin- 
istration's export  control  proposal,  or 
should  I  say,  the  lack  thereof. 

For  the  second  time,  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  has  canceled  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee's  International  Finance 
Subcommittee  to  introduce  its  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  That  hearing  was  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  February  9,  1994. 

As  I  detailed  on  Friday,  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  administration  will 
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allow  the  formation  to  occur  of  a  weak 
successor  regime  to  CoCom,  which  is 
due  to  expire  on  March  31,  1994,  and 
that  frail  replacement  will  relegate 
multilateral  export  controls  to  the 
tenet  of  "national  discretion."  In  this 
sense,  national  discretion  will  really 
mean  that  each  nation  is  left  on  its 
own,  with  no  real  prior  notification,  no 
veto  power,  and  no  real  power  to  pre- 
vent any  other  member  of  the  system 
from  sending  technology  to  some  na- 
tion that  will  use  it  for  violent  or  de- 
structive purposes. 

This  is  unfortunate  and  I  fear  that  it 
will  lead  to  events  that  we  will  later 
regret.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  place  this  Nation  in 
the  future,  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  having  to  deal  with  a  Frankenstein 
nation,  bred,  nurtured  and  empowered 
by  the  United  States — and  of  course 
bent  on  doing  our  Nation  or  its  inter- 
ests, irreparable  harm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article,  "The  Perils  of  Perry  & 
Co.,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  Sunday,  February  6,  1994, 
be  included  in  its  entirety  following 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1994] 
The  Perils  Of  Perry  and  Co.— Are  They 

Soft  on  Nuclear  Proliferation  for  the 

Sake  of  the  Arms  Industry? 
(By  Gary  Milhollin) 

"Sensible  and  safe."  That  was  the  verdict 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  almost  everyone 
else  when  President  Clinton  nominated  Wil- 
liam Perry  last  month  to  be  secretary  of  de- 
fense. In  fact,  for  all  the  impression  of  bland- 
ness  he  conveyed  as  he  sailed  through  last 
week's  Senate  confirmation  hearings,  some 
of  Perry's  views  are  deeply  troubling — espe- 
cially those  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

Perry  makes  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to 
export  controls.  When  he  was  being  con- 
firmed a  year  ago  as  Les  Aspin's  deputy,  he 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  it  was  a  "hopeless  task"  to  control 
technology  that  is  "dual-use" — capable  of 
making  nuclear  weapons  or  long-range  mis- 
siles, but  also  having  civilian  applications. 
Perry  said  "it  only  interferes  with  a  compa- 
ny's ability  to  succeed  internationally." 

But  dual-use  technology  is  precisely  what 
Saddam  Hussein  imported  from  the  West 
during  the  1980s  to  build  his  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal and  missile  programs.  This  puts  Perry's 
views  in  opposition  to  those  of,  for  example. 
U.N.  inspectors  in  Iraq.  Without  "strict 
maintenance  of  export  controls  by  the  indus- 
trialized nations,"  the  inspectors  have 
warned  in  their  reports,  Saddam  will  revive 
his  war  machine. 

The  Iraqis,  for  example,  claimed  that  they 
needed  high-performance  vacuum  furnaces  to 
cast  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  injured  in 
the  war  with  Iran.  But  U.N.  inspectors  found 
that  the  Iraqis  used  these  furnaces  to  cast 
nuclear  bomb  components. 

Almost  everything  needed  to  make  a  nu- 
clear weapon  is  dual-use  and  current  export 
laws  refiect  that  fact.  The  Iraqis  bought 
dual-use  isostatic  presses  to  shape  nuclear 
bomb  parts,  dual-use  mass  spectrometers  to 
sample  bomb  fuel  and  dual-use  electron 
beam  welders  to  increase  the  range  of  Scud 
missiles.  There  is  no  hope  of  stopping  devel- 


opment of  an  Iraqi  bomb  without  controlling 
such  exports. 

Curiously,  Perry  and  his  lineup  of  ex-aca- 
demics make  the  Pentagon  weaker  now  on 
the  proliferation  issue  than  it  was  under 
Presidents  Reagan  or  Bush.  During  the  ten- 
ure of  Defense  Secretary  Richard  Cheney, 
the  Pentagon  listened  carefully  to  industry— 
a  natural  thing  for  Republicans— but  never 
agreed  to  junk  export  controls.  It  even  dug 
in  its  heels  and  blocked  deals  that  State  and 
Commerce  wanted  to  approve. 

Now,  under  Perry,  there  appears  to  be  no 
institutional  counterweight  to  the  pro-ex- 
port pressure  of  industry  and  its  allies  in  the 
Commerce  and  State  departments.  A  Penta- 
gon expert  on  clandestine  trade  complains 
that  "under  Perry,  the  Pentagon  is  de-con- 
trolling things  faster  than  we  can  track  the 
ships  carrying  them." 

"We  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  bomb 
the  things  the  United  States  is  now  export- 
ing." says  one  longtime  Pentagon  arms-con- 
trol specialist.  A  key  congressional  aide  as- 
serts that  Perry,  a  former  electronics  execu- 
tive, "wants  to  protect  the  defense  industry, 
so  he  is  trying  to  cushion  the  blow  from  the 
current  budget  cuts.  Unfortunately,  that 
translates  into  lowering  the  gates  for  ex- 
ports." 

Perry's  office  last  week  was  called  repeat- 
edly for  a  response  but  declined  to  comment. 

None  of  the  several  Pentagon  staff  mem- 
bers interviewed  for  this  article  agreed  to  be 
named,  but  they  did  agree,  in  the  words  of 
one,  that  "we  now  have  four  layers  of  bosses 
who  don't  believe  in  export  controls."  The 
reference  is  to  the  Perry  team:  Frank 
Wisner.  an  undersecretary;  Ashton  Carter, 
an  assistant  secretary,  and  Mitchell 
Wallerstein,  Carter's  deputy. 

For  the  past  year,  Wisner  has  been  scaling 
back  the  export  controls  on  missile  tech- 
nology— controls  laboriously  built  up  under 
Reagan  and  Bush.  The  new  policy  is  to  sell 
large  rocket  technology  immediatel.v  to  Aus- 
tralia. Italy  and  Spain,  and  eventually  to  Ar- 
gentina. South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

The  rockets  are  meant  to  be  used  as  sat- 
ellite launchers,  and  their  sale  is  supposed  to 
entice  more  countries  to  join  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime,  a  pact  among 
the  major  industrial  countries  to  curb  mis- 
sile exports.  But  Pentagon  rocket  experts 
ridicule  the  idea;  they  call  it  "missiles  for 
peace." 

The  Pentagon  fought  the  idea  under  Bush, 
for  good  reason.  Selling  other  countries 
rockets  in  exchange  for  a  promise  not  to  sell 
missiles  is  like  giving  people  donuts  to  join 
the  health  club.  Space  rockets  can  perform 
the  same  missions  as  ICBMs. 

Nor  do  countries  without  missile  indus- 
tries need  to  acquire  launchers:  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  hire  another  country's  launcher 
to  put  up  satellites  than  to  build  one's  own. 
This  point  is  beyond  dispute— it  was  amply 
supported  in  a  Pentagon-sponsored  RAND 
study  in  mid-1993.  Finally,  there  is  the  risk 
the  U.S.  rocket  technology  could  wind  up  in 
Iran.  Iraq  or  Libya  because  buyers  like  Spain 
and  Italy  cannot  control  their  own  exports. 

In  August,  the  Senate's  five  leading  ex- 
perts on  arms  control  protested  Wisner's 
plan  in  a  letter  to  the  White  House.  In  the 
letter,  Sens.  Jeff  Bingaman,  John  Glenn. 
Jesse  Helms,  John  McCain  and  Claiborne 
Pell  warned  that  space  launchers  "are  essen- 
tially indistinguishable"  from  missiles  and 
predicted  that  Wisner's  plan  would  "evis- 
cerate the  Missile  Technology  Control  Re- 
gime." 

The  senators  have  picked  up  support  re- 
cently from  the  CIA.  In  a  secret  study  de- 


classified last  November,  the  CIA  found  that 
a  space  launcher  "could  be  converted  rel- 
atively quickly  by  technologically  advanced 
countries  (in  about  one  or  two  years)  to  a 
surface-to-surface  missile."  This  bit  of  cau- 
tion applies  precisely  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
which,  according  to  Defense  News  and  Jane's 
Defense  Weekly,  is  developing  a  three-state 
missile  capable  of  reaching  Morocco  or  Alge- 
ria. 

Ashton  Carter,  a  former  Harvard  professor, 
has  been  named  assistant  secretary  for  nu- 
clear security  and  counter-proliferation. 
"Counter"  rather  than  "non"  proliferation  is 
the  new  Pentagon  credo.  It  emphasizes  high- 
tech  military  solutions  to  cure  proliferation 
after  it  happens,  rather  than  diplomacy  and 
export  controls  to  prevent  it  in  the  first 
place. 

In  a  September  briefing.  Carter  tried  to  ex- 
plain this  idea  to  congressional  aides  who 
specialize  in  defense  Issues.  After  saying  in 
effect  that  he  was  not  interested  in  export 
controls,  one  of  these  aides  recalls,  he 
shocked  his  listeners  by  proposing  that  the 
United  States  give  nuclear  weapon  safety  de- 
vices (the  electronic  "locks"  that  make  war- 
heads safe  to  handle)  to  nuclear  weapon  aspi- 
rants like  Pakistan. 

Carter,  asked  last  week  to  comment  on  the 
reported  conversation,  declined  to  do  so. 
Carter,  according  to  one  of  his  staff,  appar- 
ently did  not  know  that  such  aid  to  Pakistan 
would  violate  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  which  bars  the  United  States  from 
helping  other  countries  build  the  bomb. 

According  to  several  members  of  his  staff, 
this  mistake  was  typical  of  Carter,  whom 
they  term  naive.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  In- 
dia's two  reactors  at  Tarapur,  Carter  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  start  selling 
them  nuclear  fuel.  The  reactors  are  in  jeop- 
ardy of  shutting  down  this  year  because 
France,  which  is  now  fueling  them,  is  cut- 
ting off  supplies  to  countries  such  as  India 
that  reject  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
Carter  apparently  did  not  know  that  the 
United  States  itself  fueled  the  reactors  until 
1982.  when  further  U.S.  supply  became  illegal 
under  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act. 

Counter-proliferation  also  means  targeting 
new  countries  with  U.S.  missiles  and 
bombs — not  a  promising  idea.  U.S.  planes  did 
not  destroy  a  single  operational  Scud  missile 
during  the  Gulf  War,  despite  around-the- 
clock  trying.  Nor  did  U.S.  Patriot  missiles 
knock  down  many  Scuds  in  the  air.  Nor  did 
U.S.  planes  destroy  Saddam's  nuclear  weap- 
ons program— the  Pentagon  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  And  if  war  should  erupt  on  the 
Korean  peninsulas,  our  pilots  will  have  no 
greater  chance  of  hitting  Pyongyang's  stock 
of  nuclear  fuel.  Instead  of  an  effective  strat- 
egy, counter-proliferation  appears  to  be 
mostly  a  ploy  for  rescuing  the  Pentagon's 
Cold  War  budget. 

Carter  was  not  a  hit  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
briefing;  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  ap- 
propriations committees  refused  to  fund  his 
counter-proliferation  project.  A  member  of 
Carter's  own  staff  used  a  colorful  phrase  to 
describe  the  policy:  "The  Clinton  people  be- 
lieve the  cure  for  proliferation  is  an  enema 
delivered  by  a  B-52." 

Carter's  deputy  is  Mitchell  Wallerstein, 
formerly  at  MIT,  whose  new  job  is  to  figure 
out  how  to  target  U.S.  nuclear  warheads  on 
Third  World  bomb  makers.  But  Wallerstein 
has  no  background  in  nuclear  weapons  or 
strategy.  His  only  relevant  experience  was  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  he 
led  industry-dominated  studies  decrying  ex- 
port controls. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  senior  Pentagon  ana- 
lyst, the  new  policy  contains  a  "logical  dis- 


connect." Outgoing  Secretary  Aspin  warned 
in  October  that  if  rogue  nations  get  the 
bomb,  they  "may  not  be  deterrable"  by  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons.  But,  says  the  analyst,  "if 
these  nations  are  "undeterrable,'  we  should 
be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  to  stop  them 
from  getting  the  bomb.  Yet  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  of  export  controls,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  stop  them." 

Industry  appears  to  have  convinced  the 
Clinton  administration  that  dropping  export 
controls  will  create  jobs,  but  exjxjrt  controls 
have  only  a  microscopic  effect  on  employ- 
ment. The  total  American  economy  was 
about  K  trillion  in  1992.  Of  that,  only  7.5  per- 
cent ($448  billion)  was  exported  as  goods.  And 
of  the  exports,  less  than  S24  billion,  four- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  economy  even 
went  through  export  licensing.  Finally,  only 
$790  million  worth  of  export  applications 
were  denied— that  is  about  one-hundredth  of 
1  percent  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  a  B-2  bomber. 

The  real  impact  of  export  controls  is  stra- 
tegic. They  can  buy  the  time  needed  to  turn 
a  country  off  the  nuclear  weapons  path.  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  agreed  to  give  up  nuclear 
weapons  mainly  because  of  the  costs  that  ex- 
port controls  imposed  upon  them.  And  in 
Iraq,  secret  documents  found  by  the  U.N. 
showed  that  export  controls  on  dual-use 
equipment  seriously  hampered  the  Iraqi  nu- 
clear weapon  design  team.  Dual-use  controls 
are  not  hampering  India's  effort  to  build  an 
ICBM. 

At  last  week's  brief  confirmation  hearing. 
Perry  should  have  been  asked  why  he  is 
abandoning  export  controls,  as  well  as  these 
questions:  If  regulating  dual-use  exports  is 
as  "hopeless"  as  he  says,  why  is  the  U.N. 
monitoring  such  exports  in  Iraq?  Why  did 
the  Bush  administration  decide  to  deny  such 
exports  to  Iran?  Why  has  Perry  ignored  the 
objections  of  the  five  senators  who  want  to 
stop  the  spread  of  missile  technology? 

We  are  now  passing  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Gulf  War.  Have  we  already  forgotten 
its  lesson?  U.S.  pilots  died  to  bomb  equip- 
ment that  Western  companies  sold  Saddam. 
As  one  Pentagon  official  puts  it:  "When  you 
talk  about  export  controls,  you're  not  talk- 
ing about  politics,  you're  talking  about  body 


REGARDING  BORDER  PATROL 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  Thursday,  February  3,  the  At- 
torney General  made  a  significant  an- 
nouncement regarding  the  border  pa- 
trol and  our  Nation's  priorities.  Ms. 
Reno  and  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  Commissioner  Doris 
Meissner  outlined  their  plan  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  and  to  safeguard  her  bor- 
ders. 

The  highlight  of  this  plan,  as  it  was 
announced,  was  strengthening  the  bor- 
der patrol.  Specifically,  for  1994,  San 
Diego  border  patrol  strength  will  be  in- 
creased by  40  percent,  the  equivalent  of 
some  300  agents  and  97  support  staff. 
The  El  Paso,  TX  border  will  receive  50 
new  agents  and  44  support  staff. 

The  Attorney  General  stated  that 
this  action  will  "stop  the  revolving 
door  on  the  border  ...  by  a  strategy  of 
deterrence  through  prevention." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  national 
plan  to  stop  the  revolving  door;  it  is  a 


plan  to  curb  illegal  immigration  into 
California  and  Texas.  It  is  a  plan  de- 
signed to  garner  86  electoral  votes  and 
keep  a  Senate  seat  in  Democratic 
hands. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  the  Senate 
appropriated  for  the  border  patrol  last 
year  was  intended  to  augment  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  control  illegal  immi- 
gration across  our  Southwest  frontier. 
That  frontier  is  more,  much  more,  than 
just  California  and  Texas. 

After  the  Senators  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  publicly  noted  this  unfair, 
irrational  distribution  of  agents,  the 
Border  Patrol  appears  to  have  slightly 
changed  its  original  policy. 

According  to  INS  and  the  Border  Pa- 
trol, Arizona  will  now  receive  33  new 
support  staff,  but  no  new  agents.  New 
Mexico  will  receive  5  new  support  staff. 
My  staff  has  also  been  told  that  all  new 
agents  are  being  forced  to  sign  mobil- 
ity clauses  in  their  employment  con- 
tracts— clauses  that  would  allow  the 
Border  patrol  to  move  agents  from  one 
region  to  another. 

The  Border  Patrol  told  my  staff  that 
Arizona  need  not  worry  about  in- 
creased illegal  immigration  because  if 
it  were  to  occur — and  they  admit  it 
will — that  agents  could  be  moved  to 
Arizona.  Unfortunately,  these  are  sim- 
ply hollow  words. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  staff  asked 
Border  Patrol  officials  what  criteria 
would  be  used  to  determine  when 
agents  would  be  shifted  from  one  re- 
gion to  another — for  example  from 
California  to  Arizona — my  staff  was 
told  there  was  no  official  criteria  and 
that  such  moves  would  be  made  at  the 
policy  level  when  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate. In  others  words,  when  the 
politics  of  the  situation  merit  a  shift  in 
agents,  the  Attorney  General's  office 
will  comply. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Arizona 
have  a  right  to  know  when  our  border 
patrol  problems  merit  the  concern  of 
Border  Patrol  officials.  I  exi)ect  that 
the  Attorney  General's  office  will  be 
forthcoming  with  specifics  regarding 
this  issue. 

Under  the  Attorney  General's  plan 
the  revolving  door  at  San  Diego  will  be 
closed.  Nothing  however  will  be  done  at 
this  time  in  Arizona.  In  meetings  with 
my  staff.  Border  Patrol  officials  admit 
that  this  action  will  result  in  a  shift  of 
illegal  border  crossings  from  California 
to  Arizona.  This  appears  to  be  a  short- 
sighted, politically  expedient  solution 
to  our  immigration  problems. 

It  is  the  political  aspect  of  this  solu- 
tion that  particularly  concerns  me. 

Not  only  was  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico ignored  in  the  distribution  of 
agents,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  two  Senators  from  California 
were  briefed  in  advance  on  this  subject. 
Yet  the  staffs  and  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  were  not  briefed 
until  last  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
those  at  the  Attorney  General's  office 


and  the  Border  Patrol,  the  Southwest 
border  is  comprised  of  four  States:  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Texas.  The  Arizona-Mexico  border  is 
three  times  the  length  of  the  Califor- 
nia-Mexico border  and  has  more  border 
crossing  stations.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  all  other  of- 
ficials concerned  with  that  border 
would  remember  that  each  State  on 
the  border  has  equal  concerns  that 
must  be  addressed. 

The  needs  of  the  people  and  of  this 
country  must  be  put  ahead  of  what  ai>- 
pears  to  be  a  political  agenda.  It  is  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening  that  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  acting  in  such 
an  overtly  political  fashion.  Of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  be  above  politics. 

Standing  outside  of  the  Supreme 
Court  there  is  a  great  statute  of  Jus- 
tice, with  blindfold  around  her  eyes.  I 
hope  we  will  aspire  to  that  principle  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  all 
areas  including  immigration.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  PELL.   Mr.   President,   I  send  a 
cloture  motion  on  Executive  Calendar 
No.  536  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

cloture  motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  536.  M.  Larry  Lawrence  to  be 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Switzer- 
land: 

Harlan  Mathews.  Barbara  Boxer.  Dianne 
Feinstein.  Charles  S.  Robb,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Dennis  DeConcini,  David 
L.  Boren,  Bob  Graham,  David  Pry  or, 
Paul  Simon,  J.R.  Biden,  John  Breaux, 
Dale  Bumpers,  Daniel  Inouye,  John  F. 
Kerry,  George  Mitchell. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent   the   Senate   return   to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
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executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Charles  B.  Curtis,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHARLES  B.  CURTIS  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  B.  Curtis,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  nominee  be  confirmed;  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read;  upon  confirmation  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  Senate's  action;  and  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume legislative  session. 


SEISMIC  RETROFIT  OF  BRIDGES 
ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar 361,  S.  1789,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
use  of  funds  under  the  highway  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  seismic  retrofit  of  bridges; 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1789)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  1789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SEISMIC  RETROFFr  OF  BRIDGES. 

Section  144  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d), 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  ",  except  that  a  State  may  carry 
out  a  project  for  seismic  retrofit  of  a  bridge 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  whether 
the  bridge  is  eligible  for  replacement  or  re- 
habilitation under  this  section";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (e),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  use  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  to  carry 
out  a  project  for  the  seismic  retrofit  of  a 
bridge  shall  not  affect  the  apportionment  of 
funds  under  this  section.". 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
MODIFIED— S.  1361 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  with  respect  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  regard- 
ing disposition  of  H.R.  2884,  the  agree- 


ment be  modified  as  follows:  once  the 
language  of  S.  1361,  as  amended,  is  in- 
serted, H.R.  2884  be  advanced  to  third 
reading;  that  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  passage  of  H.R.  2884;  with  all 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement  gov- 
erning H.R.  2884  remaining  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
—AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  vote  on  Senator 
Simon's  motion  to  table  Senator  Gor- 
ton's amendment.  No.  1429,  occur  to- 
morrow morning  upon  the  disposition 
of  Senator  Jeffords'  amendment  No. 
1420,  and  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  Senator  Gorton's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT NO.  1391,  AS 
MODIFIED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  No.  1391,  adopted  earlier  to 
S.  1150,  be  modified  with  a  change  I 
now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  with  its  modifica- 
tion, is  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  strike  line  24,  and  insert  the 
following:  "described  in  title  1  by  improving 
teaching  and  learning  and  students'  mastery 
of  basic  and  advanced  skills  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  learning  and  academic  accom- 
plishment in  English,  math,  science,  U.S. 
history,  geography,  foreign  languages  and 
the  arts,  civics,  government,  economics, 
physics,  and  other  core  curricula,". 


MEASURE  READ  FOR  FIRST 
TIME— S.  1833 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  S.  1833  was  introduced  ear- 
lier today  by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1833)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  long-term  care  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  now  ask  for  its  second 
reading. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  leadership, 
per  agreement,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  be  read  for 
the  second  time  on  the  next  legislative 
day. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
—COMPREHENSIVE  ENVIRON- 

MENTAL   RESPONSE,    COMPENSA- 
TION AND  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  for  the  remainder 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress, 
when  the  Senate  receives  a  message 
from  the  President  transmitting  legris- 
lation  amending  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental,  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980— 
Superfund— the  message  should  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Conrmiittees  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 
Finance. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  a  bill  amending  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
introduced  by  request,  the  bill  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  for  consider- 
ation only  of  matters  within  that  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction;  provided  further 
that  when  the  bill  is  reported  from  the 
committee,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  consider- 
ation only  of  matters  within  that  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  days. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  any  other  legislation  reauthor- 
izing the  Superfund  is  received  from 
the  House,  which  primarily  encom- 
passes the  President's  message,  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for 
consideration  only  of  matters  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction;  provided 
further  that  when  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  reports 
the  bill  amending  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  with  or 
without  amendments,  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  ses- 
sion days,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing only  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
VITIATED— AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 
TO  S.  1361 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  vitiate  the  request  I  made  with 
respect  to  the  vote  on  Senator  Simon's 
motion  to  table  Senator  Gorton's 
amendment  No.  1429. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—AMENDMENT   NO.    1429   TO 
S.  1361 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tomorrow  morning, 
upon  the  disposition  of  Senator 
Jefford's  amendment  No.  1421,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S.  1361 


and  vote  on  Senator  Simon's  motion  to 
table  Senator  Gorton's  amendment 
No.  1429;  and  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  Senator  Gorton's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:15  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8;  that,  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  and  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  the  Senate  then  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1150,  the  Edu- 
cation 2000  bill,  with  the  time  until  10 
o'clock  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  Senators  Kennedy  and  Kasse- 
BAUM  or  their  designees;  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  until 
2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
respective  party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:15 
A.M. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:11  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1994,  at  9:15  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

CHARLES  B  CURTIS.  OF  MARVLAND.  TO  BE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  ENERGY. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEES  COMMFTMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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February  7,  1994 


ACDA'S  NEW  DIRECTOR  AND  fflS 
AGENDA 


HON.  I£E  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1994 
Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  a  new 
Director,  John  D.  Holum,  and  he  has  set  an 
ambitious  agenda  for  his  agency. 

The  House  of  Representatives  supports  a 
revitalized  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  [ACDA].  It  will  be  conferencing  soon 
with  the  Senate  on  the  Department  of  State 
authorization  bill  which  contains  provisions  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  version  to  revital- 
ize ACDA  and  improve  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  agency. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Arms  Control  Association 
on  December  13,  1993,  ACDA  Director  Holum 
correctly  emphasized  that  the  post-cold  war 
setting  has  laid  before  us  a  broad  range  of 
compelling  arms  control,  disarmament  and 
nonproliferation  ctiallenges. 

I  support  a  revitalized  ACDA  and  its  impor- 
tant work,  yet  I  must  mention  that  one  impor- 
tant arms  control  issue,  conventional  arms 
transfers,  did  not  receive  any  attention  in  Di- 
rector Holum's  speech.  It  continues  to  trouble 
me  that  we  doni  seem  to  be  able  to  come  up 
with,  nor  apply,  arms  control  solutions  to  the 
proliferation  of  conventional  weaponry.  Those 
weapons  ate  responsible  for  the  daily  death 
toll  and  physk;al  devastation  occurring  in  so 
many  regional  wars  and  armed  conflicts. 

I  trust  that  ACDA's  attention  and  resources 
will  turn  to  this  problem  and  that  ACDA  will 
work  closely  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  try  to  come  up  with  some  arms  corv 
trol  solutions  to  the  conventional  arms  pro- 
liferation issue. 

The  text  of  Director  Holum's  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  D.  Holum, 
Director.  U.S.  arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament AGENCY  AT  THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AS- 
SOCIATION   ANNUAL    DINNER,    DECEMBER    13. 

1993 

INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  That  is  so  not 
least  because  were  It  not  for  the  efforts  of 
many  of  you,  1  couldn't  be  here  in  my 
present  capacity,  because  the  organization  1 
am  now  privileged  to  lead  would  not  exist. 

I  undertake  this  job  with  a  profound  appre- 
ciation for  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  arms 
control  is  sustained  by  its  strong  constitu- 
ency— a  constituency  that  is  potent  because 
it  is  manifestly  public  spirited,  and  meticu- 
lously prepared  to  make  its  case.  You  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  ACDA's  sur- 
vival. I  salute  you  for  that,  and  for  all  your 
efforts  to  promote  national  security  and  the 
safety  of  our  planet. 

Of  course  there  are  others  who  deserve 
credit.  In  particular,  the  President— who  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  and  concluded  that 
arms    control,    nonproliferation    and    disar- 


mament are  so  central  to  our  national  pur- 
poses that  they  require  sustained  and  fo- 
cused advocacy  at  the  highest  levels.  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher. 
National  Security  Adviser  Lake,  and  others 
in  this  Administration  clearly  want  ACDA  to 
survive  and  succeed. 

I  also  want  to  note  at  the  outset  that 
whatever  happens  next,  there  were  pro- 
foundly Important  achievements  before  my 
arrival — on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  on  the  testing  moratorium,  and 
on  the  President's  solid  commitment  to  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Much 
credit  for  those,  as  well  as  for  ACDA's  re- 
newed opportunity,  goes  to  the  people  who 
make  up  the  Agency— who  have  persisted  on 
these  issues  over  the  years.  In  times  of  frus- 
tration as  well  as  in  times  of  promise. 

That  includes  especially  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Agency  for  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
Tom  Graham.  I  know  you  share  my  gratitude 
for  his  leadership— and  my  conviction  that 
he  should  continue  to  have  a  prominent  role 
in  ACDA's  main  endeavors. 

REBIRTH  OF  ACDA  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA 

ACDA  now  has  the  political  support  and 
institutional  structure  it  needs  to  perform 
its  post-Cold  War  mission.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  taken  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  fate  of  ACDA  and  have 
helped  the  Agency  survive  and  gather 
strength.  Final  action  by  the  Congress  on 
ACDA's  revitalization  will  solidify  the  Agen- 
cy's future. 

ACDA's  central  mission  will  be  to  consist- 
ently and  forcefully  put  forward  its  unique 
perspective.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  a  duty  to  the 
American  people,  to  ensure  that  the  arms 
control  and  nonproliferation  implications  of 
all  relevant  decisions  are  fully  and  fairly 
heard  in  the  Executive  Branch.  We  must  vig- 
orously pursue  that  goal,  even  when  we 
stand  alone — indeed,  especially  then,  because 
that  is  when  ACDA  Is  most  needed. 

I  am  guided  by  the  principle  that  arms 
control  and  defense  are  both  vital  elements 
of  the  same  national  purpose — to  support  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  Arms 
control  can  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  limit- 
ing and  reducing  destabilizing  military 
forces,  by  preventing  the  spread  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  or  missiles,  and  by  build- 
ing confidence  and  trust  through  measures 
designed  to  enhance  transparency.  As  they 
directly  bolster  our  security,  such  measures 
also  promote  other  strategic  priorities  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  such  as  reform  in  Russia 
and  the  other  newly  Independent  states,  and 
our  economic  goals  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
region.  Arms  control  can  also  play  an  impor- 
tant stabilizing  role  in  support  of  broader  po- 
litical efforts  to  resolve  long-standing  dis- 
putes in  the  Middle  E^ast  and  South  Asia. 

THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  ACDA 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  personal  obser- 
vations about  ACDA's  role  in  crucial  policy 
areas.  The  Agency  has  always  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  nuclear  arms  control,  from  the 
negotiation  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
in  the  1960s  to  the  monumental  Cold  War 
achievements  of  START  and  the  ABM  and 


INF  Treaties.  This  focus  on  controlling  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
will  remain  a  primary  element  of  ACDA's 
post-Cold  War  agenda.  President  Clinton's 
decisions  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  to  continue  the  nu- 
clear test  moratorium,  and  to  negotiate  a 
convention  banning  the  production  of  missile 
material  for  nuclear  weapons  attest  to  the 
Increased  importance  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation. 

But  the  agenda  has  broadened.  The  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  has  emerged  as 
a  principal  arms  control  institution  to  ad- 
dress ballistic  missile  proliferation.  The  use 
of  chemical  weapons  provides  substantial 
impetus  to  completion  of  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention,  with  its 

groundbreaking  verification  regime.  In  his 
address  to  the  UN  General  Assembly,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  called  on  all  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  to  ratify  this  accord 
quickly.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  on  November  24. 

Export  controls  are  an  essential  non- 
proliferation  tool.  Advances  in  global  indus- 
trialization diminish  the  utility  of  such  ap- 
proaches, however,  and  force  us  to  work  even 
more  on  the  demand  side,  that  is  to  Influence 
the  motivations  of  countries  seeking  to  pro- 
liferate. ACDA  will  place  more  emphasis  on 
regional  arms  control,  whether  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  Asia,  or  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Over  time  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  these 
and  other  elements  of  our  arms  control 
strategy.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  focus  in 
more  depth  on  just  a  few  key  ACDA  missions 
and  issues. 

NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY  (NPT) 

In  April  1995,  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  parties  will  convene  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  extending  the 
Treaty.  The  outcome  of  this  Conference  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  future  global  secu- 
rity. The  indefinite  and  unconditional  exten- 
sion of  the  NPT  ranks  among  ACDA's  most 
crucial  and  urgent  priorities.  President  Clin- 
ton has  made  nonproliferation  a  first-order 
national  purpose.  The  NPT  is  the  indispen- 
sable means  to  fulfill  it. 

The  NPT,  as  you  know,  sets  forth  the 
international  norm  against  further  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  beyond  the  five  nu- 
clear-armed states.  The  NPT  gives  regional 
adversaries  reliable  assurance  about  each 
other,  so  they  can  escape  the  costs  and  perils 
of  nuclear  arms  races.  It  legitimates  global 
responses,  not  just  unilateral  ones,  when  er- 
rant states  violate  the  norm- a  point  with 
special  meaning  now  in  connection  with 
North  Korea.  And  the  NPT  provides  for  com- 
prehensive safeguards  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  guard  against  the 
diversion  of  equipment  and  material  to  nu- 
clear weapons  use — an  on-site  inspection  re- 
gime more  than  a  quarter-century  old  and 
now  tieing  strengthened. 

U.S.  leadership  and  thorough  preparations 
will  be  critical  to  a  positive  outcome  at  the 
1995  Conference.  With  very  little  public  at- 
tention, ACDA,  as  the  lead  agency,  has  been 
at  work  for  more  than  two  years  organizing 
those  preparations. 

In  line  with  President  Clinton's  mandate, 
ACDA  and  other  agencies  are  making  non- 
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proliferation- including  NPT  extension— a 
major  element  of  U.S.  bilateral  relationships 
with  other  countries.  Senior  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  other  agencies  are 
promoting  indefinite  NPT  extension  in  pub- 
lic statements  and  in  private  conversations 
with  foreign  leaders.  The  1993  G-7  Summit  in 
Tokyo  and  several  Ministerial  level  meetings 
Involving  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic  Co- 
operation Council,  and  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  have  en- 
dorsed indefinite  extension. 

The  ACDA  effort  includes  a  broad  program 
of  consultations  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels with  over  100  NPT  parties,  particularly 
those  in  the  developing  world.  In  addition, 
during  1993  alone,  ACDA  led  delegations  to 
three  meetings  in  Vienna  of  the  NPT  Deposi- 
tary Governments,  and  to  meetings  with 
France  and  China  to  discuss  NPT  issues.  The 
Agency  has  led  bilateral  discussions  this 
year  with  more  than  a  dozen  other  countries 
Including  Indonesia,  Kenya,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Morocco,  E^pt,  Sri  Lanka.  Tanzania,  Ven- 
ezuela, Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal  and  Thailand. 

In  May.  ACDA  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  first  NPT  Preparatory  Committee 
meeting  in  New  York.  Decisions  were 
reached  on  only  a  few  issues,  but  this  meet- 
ing was  a  good  start  to  the  preparations  for 
1995.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  second  meeting 
of  this  Committee  to  be  held  January  17-21. 
1994,  in  New  York  will  be  able  to  resolve 
more  of  the  procedural  and  organizational 
questions,  so  we  can  turn  our  attention  to 
the  important  substantive  issues  of  the  NPT 
and  its  extension  in  1995. 

Our  goal  in  the  months  between  now  and 
the  Conference  is  to  convince  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  NPT  parties  that  their  na- 
tional interests  are  best  served  through  an 
indefinite  and  unconditional  extension  of  the 
NPT.  This  will  require  extensive  consulta- 
tions, at  home  and  abroad. 

To  Intensify  this  effort,  I  have  accelerated 
the  selection  of  the  chief  of  our  new  division 
specifically  devoted  to  the  NPT.  I  would  like 
to  announce  tonight  another  important  or- 
ganizational step. 

I  have  concluded  that  our  overall  NPT  ex- 
tension effort  requires  a  leader  with  non- 
proliferation  expertise,  who  is  a  highly  effec- 
tive advocate,  who  has  stamina  and  diplo- 
matic skills  of  the  highest  order,  and  who 
has  the  respect  of  both  the  domestic  and 
international  arms  control  community. 
Though  that  is  a  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties, I  did  not  have  to  look  far.  Tom  Graham 
will  be  undertaking  this  task. 

Tom  will  be  hitting  the  road  at  once.  I  an- 
ticipate that  he  will  not  only  initiate  wide- 
ranging  consultations,  but  will  head  our  del- 
egations to  the  Preparatory  Committees.  He 
will,  of  course,  be  drawing  heavily  on  the 
Nonproliferation  and  Regional  Arms  Control 
Bureau,  but  I  have  assured  him  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Agency  as  a  whole  are  avail- 
able. We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  is  an  enduring  value  and  to 
achieve  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT. 

COMPREHENSIVE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Another  and  closely  related  ACDA  respon- 
sibility, long  overdue,  is  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

As  you  know,  P>resident  Clinton  announced 
the  Administration's  support  for  negotiating 
a  CTB  on  July  3.  Since  then,  the  United 
States  has  been  working  hard  to  get  the  ne- 
gotiations off  to  a  good  start.  We  have  been 
examining  in  some  detail  verification  and  re- 
source questions.  We  have  held  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral consultations  with  both  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear-weapon   states   to   discuss  sub- 
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stantive  and  procedural  issues.  The  Geneva 
Conference  on  Disarmament  has  agreed  to 
begin  CTB  negotiations  in  January.  The  Con- 
ference also  decided  that  informal  consulta- 
tions this  fall  and  winter  could  help  pave  the 
way  so  that  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  could  be  quickly  constituted 
and  get  down  to  work. 

A  CTB  will  strengthen  the  global  norm 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  will  also  constrain  the  qualitative  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  in  nuclear-weap- 
on states  and  help  to  limit  further  weapons 
capability  in  proliferant  states.  And  al- 
though we  do  not  accept  a  direct  linkage— 
for  good  reason— the  CTB  is  also  important 
to  our  efforts  on  the  NPT. 

Article  VI  of  the  NPT,  as  you  know,  re- 
quires ".  .  .  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  ef- 
fective measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nu- 
clear disarmament.  .  .  ."  We  should  not  be 
reticent  about  highlighting  a  broad  range  of 
achievements  fulfilling  that  obligation  such 
as  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty: 
the  reduction  and  dismantling  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons;  the  cuts  agreed  under 
START:  and  the  deeper  cuts  under  START 
II.  The  Article  VI  achievements  help  make 
the  case  for  indefinite  NPT  extension.  Now 
we  can  add  to  the  Article  VI  list  the  further 
initiatives  President  Clinton  has  announced, 
including  the  commitment  to  negotiate  a 
CTB. 

That,  of  course,  leads  to  the  question  of 
timing.  This  Administration  is  committed  to 
achieving  a  CTB  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  In  my  view,  that  is  clearly  different 
from  using  all  the  available  time,  such  as  to 
the  September  1996  statutory  deadline.  Other 
nuclear-weapon  states  have  their  own  inter- 
ests, so  we  cannot  unilaterally  set  the  pace. 
But  we  can  try  hard  to  push  the  process, 
keeping  in  mind  the  Implications  for  the 
NPT  extension,  and  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

What  happens  in  the  meantime?  There  is 
virtually  universal  support  for  the  principle 
of  a  CTB.  The  First  Committee  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  last  month  approved  by 
consensus  a  resolution  advocating  a  glolial 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapon  tests — with  the 
support  of  the  five  nuclear-weapon  states. 

Nevertheless,  some  states  may  be  opposed 
to  a  CTB.  at  least  for  now.  They  would  argue 
for  1998,  or  next  century,  or  some  other  dis- 
tant date.  They  may  be  committed  to  nego- 
tiation, but  not  necessarily  to  an  early  con- 
clusion. So  near-term  success  Is  by  no  means 
assured.  Conceivably  we  could  arrive  at  the 
NPT  Conference  in  April  1995  with  only  lim- 
ited progress. 

That  means  the  nuclear  testing  morato- 
rium, at  least  among  the  four— China  having 
so  far  ignored  the  urging  of  much  of  the 
world  community— is  also  Important  to  suc- 
cess of  the  NPT  in  1995.  To  enter  the  exten- 
sion conference  with  little  progress  toward  a 
CTB  and  active  nuclear  test  programs  by  all 
five  nuclear-weapon  states  would  make  it 
very  difficult  to  achieve  our  NPT  objectives. 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the 
moratorium  under  the  four  principles  the 
F*resident  has  defined.  It  serves  as  a  dem- 
onstration by  the  nuclear-weajxin  states  of 
their  commitment  to  nonproliferation,  and 
also  as  insurance  against  a  failure  to'achieve 
substantial  progress  in  the  CTB  negotiations 
by  April  1995.  That  is  why  it,  too,  is  a  viully 
important  part  of  the  President's  policy. 

OTHER  NONPROUFERATION  EFFORTS 

The  Administration's  nonproliferation  pol- 
icy also  includes  a  commitment  to  strength- 
en multilateral  export  controls  and  to  ensure 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
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cy  has  the  resources  necessary  to  implement 
its  vital  safeguards  responsibilities.  We  want 
to  improve  the  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  and  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  joint  ac- 
tion to  combat  missile  proliferation.  The 
United  States  will  also  seek  Increased  trans- 
parency of  activities  relevant  to  the  Blolo^- 
cal  Weapons  Convention.  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  prol)e  for  solutions  in  those  regions 
where  nonproliferation  norms  have  not 
taken  hold. 

The  President  has  taken  a  strong  stand 
against  any  North  Korean  nuclear  weapon 
ambitions.  In  coordination  with  many  other 
countries,  we  are  trying  to  persuade  North 
Korea  to  abide  by  its  obligations  under  the 
NPT  and  to  fulfill  its  denuclearization  agree- 
ment with  South  Korea.  North  Korea  faces 
stark  choices.  We  hope  it  chooses  the  route 
consistent  with  becoming  a  responsible 
member  of  the  international  community. 

South  Asia  and  the  Middle  E^t  are  other 
regions  where  proliferation  threats  are 
acute.  We  are  encouraging  India  and  Paki- 
stan to  join  in  a  multilateral  effort  to  exam- 
ine regional  security  and  arms  control  is- 
sues. We  continue  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  Middle  East  Arms  Control  and  Regional 
Security  Working  Group.  In  the  Middle  East, 
it  is  also  important  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
countries  such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Libya  to 
abandon  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
missile  programs. 

The  Administration  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  enhance  controls  of  fissile  materials, 
both  civil  and  military.  We  have  begun  pre- 
liminary talks  with  key  allies  and  friends  on 
ways  to  limit  and  reduce  the  growth  in  civil 
Plutonium  stockpiles.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  task,  because  many  of  these  states  dis- 
agree with  our  view  that  reprocessing  in 
civil  programs  is  not  justified  on  economic 
grounds. 

Of  particular  significance  for  military 
stockpiles  is  the  President's  announcement 
in  his  September  27  UN  General  Assembly 
speech  that  the  United  States  would  press 
for  an  international  agreement  to  ban  the 
production  of  separated  plutonium  and  high- 
ly enriched  uranium  for  weapons.  Such  an 
agreement  could  bring  the  unsafeguarded  nu- 
clear programs  of  certain  non-NPT  states 
under  some  measure  of  restraint  for  the  first 
time.  It  would  also  advance  our  objectives 
for  the  NPT  in  1996.  by  removing  a  long- 
standing issue  of  discrimination  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

Finally,  I  note  that  we  are  reviewing  so- 
called  negative  and  positive  security  assur- 
ances for  NPT  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 
Coincldentally.  DOD  has  initiated  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  our  nuclear  posture, 
which  includes  doctrinal  issues.  We  expect  to 
provide  views  on  the  DOD  nuclear  posture  re- 
view before  options  are  presented  to  the 
President.  Certainly,  U.S.  policies  related  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  must  account  for 
our  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives, including  strengthening  the  NPT. 

START 

Another  leading  priority  is  to  achieve  the 
strategic  force  reductions  agreed  to  in  the 
START  Treaties.  When  START  U  was  signed 
last  January,  a  very  wise  fellow.  Jack 
Mendelsohn,  described  It  as  a  "promissory 
note"  because  it  was  dependent  on  approval 
and  implementation  of  START  I.  In  fact, 
both  START  Treaties  linger  in  that  status  as 
a  result  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  in  ol)- 
taining  Ukrainian  compliance  with  all  por- 
tions of  the  Li8t)on  Protocol,  Including  an 
unconditional  ratification  of  START  and  ad- 
herence to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state. 
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The  START  I  and  START  H  Treaties  cod- 
ify very  subsUntlal  U.S.  and  former  Soviet 
warbead  reductions.  They  are  profoundly  Im- 
portant In  managrlng  the  security  of  post- 
Cold  War  Europe.  The  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  drastically  changed  the  political  con- 
ditions under  which  START  I  must  be  Imple- 
mented, and  added  a  new  Imperative  of  en- 
suring that  the  three  successor  states  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  other  than  Russia,  with 
START-limlted  systems  on  their  terri- 
tories—Belarus, Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine — 
do  not  emerge  as  new  nuclear-weapon  states. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  Belarus 
and  Kazakhstan,  but  the  action  of  the 
Ukrainian  Parliament  last  month  was  very 
disappointing.  The  Rada's  resolution  of  rati- 
fication excluded  Ukrainian  adherence  to  Ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  Lisbon  Protocol  concerning  the 
NPT,  and  lacked  a  clear  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  in  the  Treaty's  seven 
year  period  for  reductions. 

President  Clinton  has  expressed  his  deep 
disappointment  over  the  Rada's  action  to 
Ukrainian  President  Kravchuk,  pointing  out 
that  several  of  the  conditions  on  ratification 
make  It  Impossible  to  put  the  Treaty  into 
force.  President  Kravchuk  pledged  to  resub- 
mit the  START  Treaty  and  the  NPT  to  the 
Rada  after  new  elections. 

We  believe  the  best  course  is  continue 
working  with  Ukraine,  pressing  for  full  rati- 
fication and  Implementation  of  the  START 
Treaty  and  accession  to  the  NPT.  Mean- 
while, we  will  pursue  efforts  to  meet 
Ukraine's  concerns  on  security,  on  facilitat- 
ing the  dismantlement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems,  and  on  sharing  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  United  States 
of  low  enriched  uranium  derived  from  the 
nuclear  weapons  being  returned  to  Russia. 
For  example,  we  recently  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  Ukraine  with  up  to  $135  mil- 
lion in  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  for  disman- 
tling strategic  nuclear  arms.  This  aid  can  be 
quickly  provided  once  Ukraine  brings  into 
force  the  necessary  legal  framework  for  all 
Nunn-Lugar  assistance. 

ABM  AND  THEATER  DEFENSE 

Before  concluding,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  recent  decisions  related  to  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  imagine  there  Is  a  good  chance  this 
will  come  up  in  the  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion, but  I  would  like  to  make  six  central 
points  now: 

First,  President  Clinton  has  affirmed  our 
country's  commitment  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Its  preservation  remains  crucial  to  stability, 
to  the  START  I  and  START  II  reductions, 
and  to  longer  term  strategic  arms  control 
opportunities. 

Second,  in  line  with  that,  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration has  explicitly  repudiated  uni- 
lateral reinterpretations  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  would  have  done  it  grave  harm. 

Third.  In  the  Treaty's  Implementing 
body— the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion— we  have  also  withdrawn  the  broad  revi- 
sions to  the  Treaty  proposed  by  the  previous 
Administration. 

Fourth,  clarification  of  the  Treaty  Is  need- 
ed on  the  line  of  demarcation  between  stra- 
tegic defense,  which  are  limited,  and  theater 
defenses,  which  are  not.  The  spread  of  mis- 
sile technology— and  the  reality  of  long  lead 
times  for  designing  and  building  any  mili- 
tary systems — makes  it  prudent  to  resolve 
such  Issues  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Fifth,  that  clarification  will  be  done  by 
agreement,  through  the  SCC,  rather  than  by 
unilateral  pronouncement.  We  are  respecting 
the  Treaty. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  what  any  agreed  clari- 
fication is  called  as  a  legal  matter  should 
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properly  await  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  there  will  be  consultations  with 
the  Senate  on  that  matter.  A  conclusion 
that  it  is  an  amendment  would  have  signifi- 
cant implications  for  success,  of  course,  be- 
cause we  have  also  accepted  in  the  SCC  the 
principle  that  other  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  should  be  added  as  Treaty  part- 
ners— which  can  seriously  complicate  ratifi- 
cation, as  we  know  from  our  experience  on 
START. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  concerned  about 
this  issue.  I  have  read  the  transcript  of  your 
press  conference  last  Wednesday.  But  I  hope 
you  will  give  us  credit  for  moving  in  the 
right  way  to  address  an  issue  that  truly  does 
need  resolution.  It  is  an  approach  designed 
to  preserve,  rather  than  undermine,  an 
agreement  that  remains  profoundly  impor- 
tant. 

CONCLUSION 

These  few  Issues  confirm  that  our  country 
has  a  massive  and  urgent  arms  control,  non- 
proliferation,  and  disarmament  agenda— In- 
cluding many  things  I  have  not  discussed  or 
even  mentioned  here.  By  their  omission  I  do 
not  intend  to  denigrate  their  importance — 
but  only  to  appreciate  how  long  you  have 
been  waiting  for  the  monologue  to  end  so  the 
dialogue  can  begin. 

To  the  surprise  of  some,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  actually  has  increased  ACDA's  mis- 
sion. It  has  made  the  great  promise  of 
START  harder  to  realize,  while  at  the  same 
time  creating  new  proliferation  sources,  and 
loosening  some  of  the  constraints  on  third 
countries  that  a  bipolar  structure  imposed. 
Meanwhile,  as  always,  technology  has  run 
ahead  of  politics  and  human  wisdom,  easing 
the  challenge  to  proliferators  and  cor- 
respondingly complicating  ours. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge. And  to  do  that,  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration, ACDA,  and  I  need  your  help.  Above 
all  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  be  here  tonight— 
to  make  a  direct  appeal  for  your  continued 
advice,  ideas,  and  support.  Obviously  I  prefer 
reasoned  discourse,  but  you  are  also  entitled 
to  raise  your  voices  from  time  to  time — for 
cause,  of  course. 

In  return,  you  have  my  assurance  that  I 
will  bring  to  the  Directorship  of  ACDA  not 
only  whatever  Intellectual  resources  I  have- 
but  also  all  the  energy,  constancy,  voice,  and 
audacity  I  can  muster.  I  intend  to  keep  faith 
with  President  Clinton,  with  the  proud  his- 
tory of  ACDA,  with  its  extraordinary  people, 
and  with  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  P. 
DENNEHY 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Mi- 
chael P.  Dennehy  of  Troop  20  in  Johnston,  Rl 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
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21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  whk:h  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  Citizenship  in  the  Commu- 
nity, Citizenship  in  the  Nation,  Citizenship  in 
the  Worid,  Safety,  Environmental  Science,  and 
First  AkJ. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  irxjreasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Michael  con- 
structed and  installed  bluebird  houses  at  the 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island  Audubon  Society 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Michael  P. 
Dennehy.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  tjelief  that  Michael  P. 
Dennehy  will  continue  his  public  service  and  in 
so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  Ijetter  his  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVA  CORRALES 


HON.  WALTER  R.  TUCKER  UI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1994 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  con- 
stituents sent  me  here  to  represent  them  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body,  there  were 
many  who  came  to  me  to  give  me  advice  on 
how  to  staff  my  office,  they  said  that  as  a  new 
Memtjer  of  Congress  I  would  need  an  experi- 
enced, seasoned  staff,  stocked  full  of  veterans 
who  knew  the  lay  of  the  land  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  received  thousands 
of  resumes.  They  came  one  after  the  other, 
box  after  box,  wave  after  wave.  I  was  faced 
with  the  onerous  task  of  sifting  through  a  mas- 
sive mound  of  expensive  bond  paper.  Thou- 
sands of  resumes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fill  22  posi- 
tions. Pieces  of  paper  with  no  face  and  per- 
sonality. After  a  while  they  all  began  to  look 
alike.  So  I  broke  with  tradition  and  hired  a 
staff,  not  with  a  lot  of  experience,  but  a  staff 
full  of  people  wtK)  I  knew  and  trusted.  Persons 
who  I  had  worked  with  and  persons  who  had 
my  best  interest  at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor  one  of 
those  people,  Ms.  Eva  Corrales,  one  of  my 
field  representatives.  This  young  woman  ex- 
emplifies the  concepts  of  loyalty,  dedk:ation, 
and  hard  work.  She  is  both  an  asset  to  my 
staff  and  a  treasure  to  her  community,  and 
this  great  Nation.  All  too  often,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  atx>ut  the  negative  things  that  our 
young  people  are  doing.  We  hear  about  the 
lost  generatk)n  of  American  youth.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  one  of  our 
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young  people  who  is  not  lost,  Ixjt  very  much 
on  the  right  track. 

Eva  Corrales.  I  salute  you  and  I  ask  that  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  join  me  in  doing  the 
same. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  STERN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1994 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Daniel  Stern.  On  March  9,  1994,  Danny 
Stern  will  receive  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Beth  Israel  Synagogue  Men's 
Club. 

Danny  Stem  deserves  this  award  t>ecause 
of  his  strong  commitment  to  the  community. 
Danny  has  donated  his  time,  effort,  energy, 
and  money  to  community  charities. 

Danny  Stern  has  made  trennendous  con- 
tributions to  Beth  Israel.  He  has  been  involved 
in  the  men's  club,  on  the  board  of  directors,  in 
the  PTA  and  taught  at  the  religious  school.  In 
addition,  Danny  Stern  has  been  active  in  the 
Jewish  community  at  large.  He  has  served  on 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs  and  on 
the  board  of  Jewish  Education  of  the  Associ- 
ated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  Danny 
Stern's  achievements  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  By  having  individuals  like  Danny 
Stern  in  our  communities,  our  work  as  public 
servants  in  Congress  is  made  that  much  easi- 
er and  that  much  more  pleasurable. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  JOY  FULTON, 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAGE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KE.VTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1994 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Joy  Ful- 
ton, daughter  of  Derek  and  Wilena  Fulton  of 
Louisville,  KY,  who  served  as  the  congres- 
sional page  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  wortc  with  the 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to  the  Hill 
as  pages,  and  it  is  especially  a  pleasure  to 
have  a  page  such  as  Joy  representing  the 
Third  Congressional  District  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky. 

Back  home,  Joy  is  very  active  at  Southern 
High  School  Ixjth  inside  and  outskle  of  the 
classroom.  She  also  finds  time  to  serve  her 
community  in  such  activities  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving.  This  type 
of  hard  work  and  dedk:ation  showed  through 
in  her  servrce  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  know  Joy  to  be  a  motivated  and  independ- 
ent young  woman.  She  added  her  own  unique 
p)ersonality  to  a  page  program  richly  endowed 
with  tradition  and  history.  And,  as  she  returns 
home  to  continue  her  studies,  whk:h  include 
plans  to  attend  medk:al  school,  I  am  confident 
she  will  contribute  to  nnaking  the  worid  a  (let- 
ter, safer,  healthier  place  in  which  to  live. 
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I  take  this  moment  to  recognize  Joy  Fulton 
and  all  the  other  first  semester  pages.  I  krrow 
I  speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  in  offering 
our  best  wishes  to  them  for  continued  good 
health,  continued  good  fortune,  and  great  suc- 
cess In  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TIMOTHY  J. 
FORSBERG 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Timothy  J.  Forstaerg  of  Troop  20  in  Johnston, 
Rl  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  t)adges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safety,  environmental  scierx^e,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  irx:reasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Timothy 
larxjscaped  the  playgrournj  area  at  St.  Aloys- 
ius  Home  in  North  Providence,  Rl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Timothy  J. 
Forst)erg.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  nneet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  tfie 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  wfwm  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  tjelief  that  Timothy  J. 
Forstjerg  will  continue  his  public  service  arnj  in 
so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  tietter  this  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  wtio  this  week 
salute  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TYRONE  BLAND 


HON.  WALTER  R.  TUCKER  ffl 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1994 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  con- 
stituents sent  me  here  to  represent  them  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body,  there  were 
many  wtio  canie  to  me  to  give  me  advk»  on 
how  to  staff  my  office.  They  sakj  that  as  a 
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new  Memtjer  of  Congress  I  woukj  need  an  ex- 
perienced, seasoned  staff,  stocked  full  of  vet- 
erans who  knew  the  lay  of  ttie  land  both  in 
Washington  and  in  my  distrk:t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  received  thousarxls 
of  resumes.  They  came  one  after  ttie  ottier, 
box  after  box,  wave  after  wave.  I  was  faced 
with  the  onerous  task  of  sifting  through  a  mas- 
sive mound  of  expensive  bond  paper.  Thou- 
sands of  resumes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fill  22  posi- 
tions. Pieces  of  paper  with  no  face  and  no 
personality.  After  a  while  tfiey  all  t)egan  to 
look  alike.  So  I  broke  with  tradition  and  hired 
a  staff,  not  with  a  lot  of  experience,  but  a  staff 
full  of  people  wfio  I  knew  and  trusted.  Persons 
wtK)  I  had  worthed  with  and  persons  wtx)  had 
my  tjest  interest  at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor  one  of 
those  people.  Mr.  Tyrone  D.  Blarxl,  my  new 
director  of  field  operations.  This  young  man 
exemplifies  the  concepts  of  kjyalty,  dedkation, 
and  hard  work.  He  is  tx)th  an  asset  to  my  staff 
and  a  treasure  to  his  community,  and  this 
great  Nation.  All  too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  about  the  negative  things  that  our  young 
people  are  doing.  We  hear  about  the  lost  gen- 
eration of  American  youth.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  recognize  one  of  our  young 
people  who  is  not  lost,  but  very  much  on  the 
right  track. 

Tyrone  D.  Bland,  I  salute  you  and  I  ask  ttiat 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  join  me  in  doing 
the  same. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetingrs  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Fel>- 
ruary  8,  1994.  may  be  found  in  the  Dally 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Servlcea 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Barry  R.  McCaffrey.  USA,  to 
be   the   Commander   in   Chief,   United 
States  Southern  Command,  Vice  Adm. 
William  A.  Owens,  USN,  to  be  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Vice  Adm.  Henry  G.  Chiles  Jr., 
USN,  to  be  Admiral. 

SR^222 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  Brown,  of  Florida,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner and  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR^253 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking-,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
repwrtlng  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  (CBO)  analysis  of 
the  Administration's  Health  Care  Re- 
form Plan. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  VA  partici- 
pation in  State  health  care  programs. 

SRr-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Strobe  Talbott,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
pending  nominations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  establishing  effec- 
tive Federal  programs  to  address  the 
gang  problem  in  the  United  States 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  575,  to  improve 
the  employee  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

SEM30 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic    Policy,    Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  reform 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  current  situa- 
tions in  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

SH-219 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  post-em- 
bargo status  of  Vietnam. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  a  closed  brieflng  on  the  situation 
on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

SR^222 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Greg  Farmer,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  for  Travel  and  Tourism.  Gin- 
ger Ehn  Lew,  of  California,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Graham  R.  Mitchell,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Technology  Policy,  Lauri 
Fitz  Pegado,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service,  and  Thomas  R. 
Bloom,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Chief  Financial  Officer, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR^253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,   Family,   Drugs  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
head  start  program. 

SH-216 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  provisions  regard- 
ing the  Government  Printing  Office 
contained  in  Title  XIV  of  H.R.  3400,  to 
provide  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
responsive  government.  Title  XIV  of 
the  National  Performance  Review,  and 
the  Organization  of  Congress  Report  of 
the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

SR-301 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1357,  to  reaffirm 
and  clarify  the  Federal  relationships  of 
the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of 
Odawa  Indians  and  the  Little  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  as  distinct  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  tribes,  and  S. 
1066,  to  restore  Federal  services  to  the 
Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  mark  up  S.  1527,  to 
provide  for  fair  trade  in  financial  serv- 
ices, and  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  Ricki  Rhodarmer  Tigert,  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  a  Member  and  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Andrew  C.  Hove  Jr.,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
a  Member  and  Vice  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  Anne 
L.  Hall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  prejjaration  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

SD-608 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,    Recycling,    and    Solid    Waste 
Management  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administration's 
proposed      legislation      relating      to 
superfund. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  health 
care  reform  issues,  focusing  on  health 
care  coverage  for  the  uninsured. 

SD-215 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  post-cold  war 
world. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2947  and  S.  1552. 
bills  to  extend  for  an  additional  two 
years  the  authorization  of  the  Black 
Revolutionary   War   Patriots   Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial.  S.  1612.  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  for  America  Founda- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area,  and  S.  1790,  the 
"National  Peace  Garden  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act". 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  strategies  for 
controlling  national  drug  problems. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research,  Conservation,  For- 
estry   and    General    Legislation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  process  on 
the  Federal  meat  inspection  program. 

SI^485 
4:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  on  the  situation 
in  Russia. 

S-116,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  ERISA  preemption 
of  State  prevailing  wage  laws. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 
establish  comprehensive  health  care 
for  every  American,  focusing  on  the 
needs  of  Americans  with  disabilities. 

SD-130 

FEBRUARY  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gordon  P.  Eaton,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Dlrec- 
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tor   of  the   United   States   Geological 
Survey.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-^66 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
and  services  for  homeless  veterans. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1114,  au- 
thorizing  funds   for   programs   of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1824,  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Branch. 

SRr-301 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
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MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1995  for  veterans 
programs. 

SBr418 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Blinded 
Veterans   Association,   and  Non  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
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view  the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS.  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War.  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army,  The  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

345  Cannon  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  8 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
1:00  p.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental justice  on  Indian  lands. 

SRr-485 
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SENATE—raesda^',  February  8,  1994 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Patty  Mur- 
ray, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh  *  *  ♦.—Ro- 
mans 8:3. 

Almighty  God,  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens, help  us  comprehend  the  limita- 
tions of  law.  The  Apostle  Paul  revered 
the  law  to  which  he  referred,  the  Law 
given  to  Moses,  the  Torah,  the  Cre- 
ator's design  for  life  as  it  was  created 
to  be.  Even  that  perfect  Law  of  God  has 
its  limitations  because  of  "the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh." 

Ruler  of  the  nations,  help  us  see  that 
the  deepest  crisis  in  history  is  a  spir- 
itual-moral crisis.  We  trust  in  the  gods 
of  our  own  invention — or  in  ourselves 
as  gods.  We  fail  to  take  seriously  the 
God  who  created  us,  who  engraved  on 
the  human  heart  through  conscience 
the  same  Law  He  engraved  on  the  tab- 
lets of  stone  for  Moses — the  God  who 
endowed  us  with  "certain  unalienable 
rights." 

Eternal  God,  perfect  in  truth,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  love,  teach  us  to 
trust  You  rather  than  the  gods  of  our 
invention— the  little  gods  of  manmade 
religion,  whatever  its  label.  Teach  us 
to  trust  the  true  God  who  transcends, 
by  infinity,  the  transitory  gods  of 
human  imagination.  Help  us  to  put  our 
faith  in  the  God  who  created  us,  not 
the  gods  we  create. 

In  His  name  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25,  1994) 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  8.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1150,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1150)  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Coats  Amendment  No.  1386.  to  provide  a 
low-income  school  choice  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Grassley  Modified  Amendment  No.  1388. 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  funds  for  ac- 
tivities related  to  a  student's  personal  val- 
ues, attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual  behavior 
without  certain  consent,  notification,  access 
to   information,   and  an   opportunity   for  a 


hearing,  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  such 
prohibition,  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  designate  or  establish  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education. 

(3)  Mack  Amendment  No.  1389.  to  achieve 
significant  school  reform  and  innovation 
through  empowering  parents,  students, 
teachers,  and  local  school  boards. 

(4)  Helms  Amendment  No.  1390.  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  to  support  the  distribution 
or  provision  of  condoms  or  other  contracep- 
tion devices  or  drugs  to  an  unemancipated 
minor  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
such  minor's  parent  or  guardian. 

(5)  Kennedy  Jeffords  Amendment  No.  1393. 
to  ensure  that  all  federally  funded  programs 
which  provide  for  the  distribution  of  contra- 
ceptive devices  to  unemancipated  minors  de- 
velop procedures  to  encourage  family  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs. 

(6)  Levin  Amendment  No.  1394.  to  provide 
that  no  funds  shall  be  denied  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  because  it  has  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional ix)licy  relative  to  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

(7)  Jeffords  Gregg  Dodd  Amendment  No. 
1420.  to  express  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
States  and  communities  with  adequate  re- 
sources under  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  as  soon  as  reasonably 
possible,  through  the  reallocation  of  funds 
within  the  current  budget  constraints. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  until  10  a.m.  is  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], or  his  designee. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore,*: The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  amendments  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Based  on  my  un- 
derstanding with  the  floor  manager, 
this  amendment  had  been  cleared  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
cleared  as  well  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  the  Parliamentarian  to  re- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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view  her  comments  with  regard  to  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  has  been  cleared  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  what  bill  are  we  amending? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  S.  1361,  the 
school-to-work  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  currently  consider- 
ing S.  1150. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  appeal 
again  to  the  Parliamentarian  relative 
to  the  amendment  that  I  am  prepared 
to  offer.  My  amendment  would  attach 
S.  1059,  the  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development  Act,  to  S.  1361. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  obtains  unanimous 
consent,  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
would  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  Parliamentarian  and 
floor  managers. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  we  need  to  move 
to  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1361)  to  e.stablish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of  the 
8chooI-to-work  opportunities  systems  in  all 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Gorton  Amendment  No.  1429,  to  encour- 
age the  placement  of  youths  in  private  sec- 
tor jobs  under  the  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program. 

(2)  Kassebaum  (for  Coverdell)  Amendment 
No.  1432.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs 
until  the  deficit  increase  resulting  from  fis- 
cal year  1994  emergency  spending  is  elimi- 
nated. 

(3)  Kassebaum  (for  Dole)  Amendment  No. 
1433.  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 


garding a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

.AMENDMK.ST  NO.  1134 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1434. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development  Act". 

SEC.  2.  ALASKA  NATIVE  ART  AND  CULTURE. 

Section  1521  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4441)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Part  B— Native  Hawaiians  and  Alaska 
Natives 

"SEC.  1521.  PROGRAM  FOR  NATIVE  HAWAILVN 
AND  ALASKA  NATIVE  CULTURE  AND 
ARTS  DEVELOPMENT. 

"(a)  In  Generai-.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  programs  for  Native 
Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native  culture  and  arts 
development  to  any  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  institution  which — 

"(1)  primarily  serves  and  represents  Native 
Hawaiians  or  Alaska  Natives,  and 

"(2)  has  been  recognized  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  as  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  organization  or  institu- 
tion eligible  to  receive  such  grants. 

■•(b)  Purpose  of  Grants.— Grants  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  possible  by  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  grant,  be  used— 

••(1)  to  provide  scholarly  study  of.  and  in- 
struction in.  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Na- 
tive art  and  culture. 

'•(2)  to  establish  programs  which  culminate 
in  the  awarding  of  degrees  in  the  various 
fields  of  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture,  or 

••(3)  to  establish  centers  and  programs  with 
respect  to  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture  that  are  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  centers  and  programs  described  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1510. 

•■(c)  Management  of  Grants.— 

"(1)  Any  organization  or  institution  which 
is  the  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  establish  a  governing  board 
to  manage  and  control  the  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

■'(2)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to 
Native  Hawaiian  art  and  culture,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board  which  is  required 
to  be  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

■•<A)  be  Native  Hawaiians  or  individuals 
widely  recognized  in  the  field  of  Native  Ha- 
waiian art  and  culture. 

••(B)  include  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 

•■(C)  include  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii, 

••(D)  include  the  president  of  the  Bishop 
Museum,  and 

••(E)  serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  office. 


■'(3)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to 
Alaska  Native  art  and  culture,  the  members 
of  the  governing  board  which  is  required  to 
be  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

•■(A)  include  Alaska  Natives  and  individ- 
uals widely  recognized  in  the  field  of  Alaska 
Native  art  and  culture, 

••(B)  represent  the  Eskimo,  Indian  and 
Aleut  cultures  of  Alaska,  and 

••(C)  serve  for  a  fixed  term.^'. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Stevens  and  myself 
to  S.  1361,  the  school-to-work  bill. 

The  amendment  would  attach  S.  1059, 
which  is  the  Alaskan  Native  Culture 
and  Arts  Development  Act  to  S.  1361. 

The  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts 
Development  Act  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Stevens  and  myself  on  May 
28,  1993,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  commit- 
tee favorably  reported  the  bill  on  No- 
vember 17,  1993  and  on  November  20, 
1993  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
amends  the  Native  Hawaiian  Culture 
and  Arts  Development  Act  by  making 
the  act  apply  also  to  Alaska  Native 
arts  and  culture  development  as  it  does 
for  native  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  early  I980's 
statewide  representatives  of  Alaska 
Native  organizations  have  conducted 
planning  efforts  to  establish  a  state- 
wide Alaska  Native  Cultural  Center 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Heritage  Park. 

The  proposed  park's  objectives  are: 
To  preserve,  portray,  and  transmit 
Alaska's  Native  heritage;  to  educate 
and  foster  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  native  arts  and  culture  among 
Alaska  Natives  and  non-natives;  and  to 
promote  pride  and  self-esteem  among 
Alaska  Natives. 

Delegates  to  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives  Conventions — representing 
90,000  Alaska  Natives — have  contin- 
ually adopted  resolutions  supporting 
the  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Park  and 
creation  of  an  Alaska  Native  Cultural 
Center. 

Native  elders  throughout  the  State 
have  been  engaged  in  planning  efforts 
that  will  ensure  the  authenticity  of  the 
program's  design. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  My  amendment  is  non- 
controversial  and  has  the  support  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Kasse- 
baum and  Senator  Kennedy  for  sup- 
porting my  amendment  and  com- 
pliment them  on  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  Alaska's  Native  her- 
itage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  noncontroversial  and 
has  the  support  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  and  Senator  Kennedy, 


the  floor  managers,  for  allowing  the 
amendment  to  come  up  and  accommo- 
dating me. 

I  would  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  President,  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  examined  this  amendment 
and  have  no  problem  with  it.  There- 
fore, I  would  ask  at  this  time  that  it  be 
appropriate  that  we  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1434)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  return  to  consideration  of  S.  1150. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

At  10  o'clock,  we  will  vote  on  five 
outstanding  amendments  to  S.  1150,  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  Sen- 
ator Grasslev's  amendment,  on  which 
we  had  considerable  discussion  last 
Friday,  has  been  modified  to  reflect  an 
agreement  reached  by  all  sides.  The 
other  four  amendments  were  debated 
at  length  during  Friday's  session  and 
we  will  vote  on  them  later. 

I  hope  that  upon  disposition  of  these 
amendments  and  those  related  to  the 
school-to-work  bill,  we  can  move  expe- 
ditiously to  consideration  and  disposal 
of  the  Levin  amendment,  which  will  be 
controversial. 

Final  passage  on  this  critical  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  delayed  long 
enough.  It  has  been  10  years,  by  my 
count,  since  the  report  "Nation  at 
Risk"  brought  the  public's  attention  to 
the  serious  state  of  our  Nation's 
schools. 

Today,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  design  and  go  forward  to  establish  a 
program  to  eliminate  the  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  education.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  be  a  success,  we  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that,  rather  than  just 
pass  another  bill  which  will  outline  all 
the  wonderful  things  we  would  like  to 
do,  it  will  turn  into  a  meaningful  path 
to  get  to  where  we  want  to  be. 

Last  week's  debate  proved  that  inter- 
est in  education  reform  remains  high. 
While  we  may  argue  about  the  best 
method  to  achieve  reform,  there  is  no 
debate  that  reform  must  occur.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  amendments  offered  by  my 
colleagues    reflect    the    differences    of 


opinion  about  how  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  school  reform.  Though  not  all  of  the 
changes  were  accepted,  those  amend- 
ments included  in  the  final  package 
will  improve  and  strengthen  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  praise  my  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  in  so  doing. 

S.  1150  represents  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus and  reinforces  the  notion  that 
States  and  towns  are  responsible  for 
education  and  restructuring.  We  have 
not  tampered  with  that  basic  American 
belief.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Gregg,  the 
bill  makes  clear  that  the  Federal  role 
in  education  is  limited  to  financial  in- 
centives and  replication  of  model  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  includes  regu- 
latory flexibility,  grants  to  schools  to 
prevent  violence,  and  other  changes  to 
improve  the  legislation. 

We  have  a  strong  bill  and  something 
to  be  proud  of.  But  let  us  not  make  this 
bill  a  hollow  promise.  The  future  of  our 
next  generation  depends  upon  the  edu- 
cation it  receives  from  our  schools.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  codify 
these  goals  without  providing  the  ade- 
quate resources  to  achieve  them. 

I  think  it  is  an  investment  and  one 
that  we  simply  must  make.  I  stand 
ready  to  make  education  a  higher  pri- 
ority in  the  Federal  budget  than  it  is 
now  and  to  provide  the  resources  that 
will  produce  the  tangible  results  for 
our  young  people.  This  is  what  Goals 
2000  means  to  me — the  start  of  real  ac- 
tion to  improve  America's  educational 
system. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  thank  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  their  staffs  that  made  passage 
of  this  bill  possible. 

First,  let  me  thank  and  commend  my 
colleague.  Senator  Kennedy.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  his  leadership.  And  let 
me  thank  his  staff,  in  particular,  Ellen 
Guiney,  Clayton  Spencer,  Matt  Alexan- 
der, Ron  Welch;  Senator  Pell  and  his 
staff,  David  Evans  and  Michael 
Dannenberg:  Senator  Kassebaum,  and 
her  staff,  Lisa  Ross  and  Wendy  Cramer; 
and  I  thank  my  own  staff,  especially 
Pamela  Devitt  and  Katie  Henry. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  important 
moment  for  education  reform  in  this 
Nation.  When  we  pass  this  bill  today, 
with  strong  bipartisan  support,  we  will 
be  changing  the  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  supports  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  local  schools  in  every  school 
district  in  America. 

We  will  also  have  ended  congres- 
sional gridlock  on  education  reform, 
for  not  only  will  we  pass  Goals  2000,  the 
education  reform  legislation,  the  first 


such  legislation  that  has  successfully 
made  it  through  the  Congress  since  the 
national  goals  were  set  in  1989,  but 
today  we  will  also  act  on  the  Safe 
Schools  Act  that  was  put  forward  by 
our  friend  and  colleague  Senator  Dodd; 
the  School-to-Work  Act,  which  I  will 
talk  more  about  later  and  which  was 
really  energized  by  our  good  friend 
Senator  Simon  and  others;  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Research  and  Im- 
provement legislation,  which  will  rep- 
resent the  first  time  that  we  have  real- 
ly ensured  that  this  agency  will  be 
equipped  to  do  the  kind  of  research 
that  it  was  initially  set  up  to  do,  and 
which  is  a  bill  that  has  been  awaiting 
passage  for  over  3  years.  In  a  single 
day,  we  will  lay  much  of  the  founda- 
tion for  lifelong  learning  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  passing  Goals  2000,  we  will  also 
have  successfully  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  Eileen  Shakespeare,  a 
dedicated  teacher  at  the  Fenway 
School  in  Boston,  who  told  me,  "If  I 
could  ask  you  to  take  a  single  message 
back  to  Washington  it  would  be  this: 
Please  have  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
what  we  are  doing  here  with  students, 
and  help  us." 

This  bill  responds  to  that  plea.  It  is  a 
major  step  toward  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
vative teachers  and  students  and 
school  administrators  in  every  commu- 
nity in  America.  We  are  seeding  a  new 
and  different  partnership  to  support  in- 
novative and  creative  educators  in 
classrooms  across  the  country. 

Goals  2000  will  establish  new  stand- 
ards informing  schools  about  what 
every  student  should  know  in  core  sub- 
jects like  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science. 

It  provides  new  leadership  and  a  new 
blueprint  for  school  reform  by  moving 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  same  direction  on  education. 

It  increases  flexibility  for  States  and 
school  districts  by  waiving  regulations 
that  impede  reform. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  qual- 
ity teaching. 

It  supports  expanded  involvement  of 
parents  and  communities  in  local 
school  reform. 

It  assures  accountability  by  empha- 
sizing results  and  the  importance  of  as- 
sessing school  and  student  progress. 

It  keeps  education  decisionmaking 
where  it  belongs,  at  the  local  level, 
with  parents  and  teachers  and  local 
educators. 

It  will  bring  lasting  improvements  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  force  by  pro- 
moting the  development  of  occupa- 
tional standards  intended  to  ensure 
that  workers  are  the  best  trained  in 
the  world. 

Above  all,  it  promotes  bottom-up 
school  reform  by  supporting  activities 
at  the  local  school  level.  If  the  Penta- 
gon can  conduct  a  Bottom-Up  Review 
to  get  its  house  in  order,  so  can  edu- 
cation. 
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I  commend  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Jeffords,  for  his  im- 
pressive leadership  on  this  bill.  He  has 
worked  skillfully  and  tirelessly  in  this 
bipartisan  effort.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  our  Education  Committee.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  who,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  and  debate, 
has  had  a  lifelong  commitment  to 
strengthening  education,  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  as  well  as 
at  the  postsecondary  level,  including 
the  transition  from  school  to  work.  I 
also  thank  Senator  Kassebaum.  and  I 
thank  Senator  Mitchell  as  well,  for 
moving  this  legislation  so  expedi- 
tiously at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  deliberative 
process.  In  3  days  we  have  adopted  50 
amendments,  46  by  voice  vote.  We  have 
rejected  only  one.  I  think  we  have 
made  this  a  better  bill  but  have  left  its 
essence  intact:  A  framework  for  high 
academic  standards,  locally  developed, 
and  implemented  with  our  support. 

I  want  to  thank  in  particular  the 
members  of  our  staffs  that  have 
worked  so  well  on  this.  My  own  staff, 
Ellen  Guiney,  Clayton  Spencer,  Matt 
Alexander,  and  Ron  Welch;  David 
Evans  and  Michael  Dannenberg  of  Sen- 
ator Pell's  staff;  Pam  Devitt  and 
Katie  Henry  of  Senator  Jeffords' 
staff;  Lisa  Ross  and  Wendy  Cramer  of 
Senator  Kassebaum's  staff. 

Madam  President.  I  will  mention 
briefly  again  what  we  really  hope  will 
be  accomplished  with  Goals  2000.  Effec- 
tively, this  legislation  does  eight 
things. 

First  of  all,  it  sets  into  law  the  six 
national  education  goals  and  a  biparti- 
san National  Education  Goals  Panel  to 
report  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals.  The  goals  have  been  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Governors.  This 
legislation  writes  the  goals  into  law. 
and  it  will  allow  us  to  assess  what 
progress  we  are  making  toward  achiev- 
ing those  goals  in  a  way  that  the  coun- 
try can  see  and  understand. 

Second,  we  will  establish  a  process  to 
certify,  through  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement 
Council,  voluntary  academic  standards 
in  core  subjects  that  are  meaningful, 
challenging,  and  appropriate  for  all 
students. 

We  will  identify  the  conditions  of 
learning  and  teaching  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  all  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  high  standards. 

We  also  will  approve  new  assessments 
that  are  voluntarily  presented  to  the 
National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council,  assessments  that 
can  r.ccurately  measure  performance 
on  the  new  and  challenging  content 
standards.  So  we  are  establishing  world 
class  standards  and  also  creating  effec- 
tive kinds  of  assessments  so  that  par- 
ents and  children,  teachers,  members 
of  the  education  community,  and  the 
entire  country,  will  understand,  really 
for  the  first  time,  what  progress  we  are 


making  in  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level. 

We  will  establish  the  National  Skills 
Standards  Board  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  occupational 
standards  to  ensure  that  American 
workers  are  among  the  best  trained  in 
the  world.  We  are  establishing  world 
class  standards  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  we  are  also  set- 
ting high  standards  in  terms  of  job 
skills.  Later  in  the  day  we  will  pass  the 
school-to-work  legislation  which  com- 
plements Goals  2000. 

We  will  provide  resources  to  help 
States  and  local  communities  initiate 
their  own  local  reform  measures  to  cre- 
ate innovative  schools  and  to  ensure 
that  students  reach  the  standards.  We 
emphasize  moving  resources  down  to 
the  local  level  as  soon  as  possible  to 
ensure  that  there  really  is  bottom-up 
reform,  with  support  from  the  top. 

We  will  increase  flexibility  for  States 
and  school  districts  by  waiving  regula- 
tions and  other  requirements  that 
might  impede  school-based  reform.  We 
believe  that  this  will  encourage  a  lot  of 
energy  and  creativity  at  the  local 
level.  I  think  most  of  us  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  teachers 
and  parents  will  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  this  kind  of  effort. 

We  will  also  create  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  will  give  States  grants  to 
develop  technology  plans.  We  will  have 
follow-up  legislation,  S.  1040,  which 
will  help  our  neediest  schools  by  giving 
them  grants  to  provide  technology  in 
the  classroom,  give  loans  to  those 
school  districts  which  are  more  afflu- 
ent, and  establish  training  programs 
for  teachers.  We  not  only  need  new 
technologies,  but  we  also  need  to  im- 
prove training  efforts  for  teachers,  so 
they  can  utilize  these  new  technologies 
to  enhance  academic  achievement  for 
our  young  people. 

Madam  President,  I  think  we  have  a 
good  program  here.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  for  their  support 
and  for  their  efforts  and  for  the  consid- 
eration which  they  have  given  to  this 
legislation. 

I  know  Senator  Exon  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  so  I  will  withhold  fur- 
ther comments  at  this  time  and  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  ask  the  Chair,  are 
we  under  controlled  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  controls  11 
minutes,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
controls  11  minutes  53  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  5  minutes  to 
discuss  the  matter  before  us  and  other 
matters  I  could  take  up  in  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
and  I  thank  the  Chair.  Let  me  start. 
Madam  President,  by  saluting  the  Sen- 


ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  this  particu- 
larly excellent  job  I  think  they  have 
done  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  Goals 
2000.  I  will  support  the  legislation.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation  but 
seldom  do  we  pass  perfect  legislation  in 
this  body. 

I  really,  firmly  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  so  important.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  these  two  Senators  and  their 
staffs  and  others  we  are  making  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction  to 
improve  education  in  the  United  States 
of  America  while  assuring  the  decision- 
making process  is  maintained  at  the 
local  level,  with  the  local  school  board. 
I  think  that  particular  position  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 


BOSNIA 


Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  will 
now  turn  to  another  subject,  an  over- 
riding international  subject  that  is  on 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  and 
many  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate 
this  day.  That  has  to  do  with  Bosnia. 

Madam  President,  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  before.  I  say  again,  I  hope 
that  we  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  our 
military  leadership  and  never,  ever 
commit  American  ground  troops  to  be 
involved  unilaterally  or  as  a  part  of  a 
United  Nations  effort  to  restore  order 
there  until  and  unless  there  is  a  cease- 
fire that  looks  like  it  has  a  chance  to 
hold.  That  is  not  in  the  offing  as  of 
now. 

I  will  simply  say  to  the  President  and 
our  other  decisionmakers  that  I  hope 
we  will  be  very  careful  and  very  cau- 
tious as  to  what  we  do  and  not  do.  Nat- 
urally, with  the  recent  atrocities  that 
happened  there — the  killing  of  civil- 
ians— there  is  a  tendency  to  move  and 
move  now. 

I  will  simply  sum  up  my  position  by 
saying  that  we  should  not  get  further 
involved  there  unless  and  until  we 
think  through  what  the  ultimate  situa- 
tion might  be.  I  think  it  might  best  be 
summed  up,  in  my  mind  at  least:  Do 
not  go  without  a  workable  goal. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Do  not  go  with- 
out a  workable  goal. 

The  superpower  of  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  and  should  not  be 
involved  as  the  ultimate  policeman  of 
the  world.  On  many  occasions,  I  have 
said  that  I  am  fearful  that  we  are  be- 
coming the  police  force  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  has  done  a 
lot  of  good  over  there.  I  think,  in  many 
things,  and  certainly  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  today  have  alleviated 
some  of  the  problems  there. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  enter  into 
some  arrangement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  limit  that  only  to  selected 
bombing  of  gun  emplacements  of  the 
Serbs  around  Sarajevo,  then  I  think 
the  word  of  our  military  leadership 
that  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  will  likely  come  to  pass:  It  will 
not  be  effective. 
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I  simply  say  in  using  the  phrase  "do 
not  go  without  a  workable  goal"  that 
we  should  tell  the  United  Nations,  we 
should  tell  our  allies  in  NATO  that  if 
we  are  going  to  be  involved  in  such  a 
situation  with  them,  we  have  to  look 
beyond  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the  se- 
lected bombing  raids  do  not  work, 
which  I  suspect  they  will  not  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons. 

I  simply  say.  Madam  President,  that 
unless  the  United  Nations  and  unless 
our  NATO  allies  are  willing  and  agree- 
able to  what  would  happen  as  the  next 
step  if  the  selected  bombing  in  the 
combat  area  does  not  work,  what  do  we 
do  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  cross  that  bridge  that  has  been 
talked  about  very  little.  If  the  bombing 
starts  there  and  it  does  not  work,  then 
I  think  we  have  a  responsibility,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  Nations 
and  our  NATO  allies,  to  agree  we  would 
talk  about  bombers  and  other 
warmaking  potential  of  the  Serbs 
throughout  the  former  state  of  Yugo- 
slavia, even  to  Belgrade  itself. 

I  am  talking  about  warmaking  essen- 
tials— communications,  railroad  yards, 
factories  and  everything  else  that  has 
gone  into  the  success  of  the  Serbian  ag- 
gression and  ethnic  cleansing,  if  you 
will,  in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  we  should  go  slow,  we  should  go 
carefully.  Last  week,  the  week  before 
last,  I  chaired  a  meeting  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  our  counter- 
parts in  the  armed  services  committees 
of  our  NATO  allies. 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  I  think  there 
was  much  diversion,  discussion,  and  di- 
vision among  our  NATO  allies,  as  there 
probably  is  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
less we  have  a  clear  policy  thought 
through  that  can  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning, I  say.  do  not  go. 

In  closing,  Madam  President,  let  me 
say  once  again  I  simply  warn,  while 
some  action  might  be  in  order,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  of  America 
not  go  without  a  winnable  goal.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding  me 
the  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
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GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Just  to  review  for  the  membership 
exactly  where  we  are,  we  will  com- 
mence voting  at  10  o'clock  and  the  first 
vote  will  be  on  a  school  choice  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Coats.  Our  position  is 
in  opposition  to  this.  We  addressed  this 
issue  in  1990.  We  had  a  good  debate  on 
this  at  the  end  of  last  week.  We  believe 
that  scarce  resources  should  not  be  uti- 
lized for  private  schools  but  should  be 
focused  on  the  public  schools  of  this 


country.  That  position  is  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Second,  we  will  have  a  Grassley 
amendment  to  protect  the  parental 
role  in  surveys  administered  to  chil- 
dren. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
We  support  that  amendment.  We  think 
it  strengthens  the  Gephardt  language 
which  exists  in  current  law. 

Third  will  be  Senator  Mack's  amend- 
ment on  the  role  of  the  States.  We  op- 
pose his  position,  and  we  are  supported 
by  the  Governors,  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  the  State  agencies  dealing  with  edu- 
cation. We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment. 

Next  will  be  the  Helms  amendment 
requiring  parental  consent  for  distribu- 
tion or  provision  of  condoms  or  other 
contraceptive  devices  or  drugs  or  infor- 
mation about  contraception.  We  rec- 
ommend voting  no,  and  instead  we 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  an 
amendment  which  Senator  Jeffords 
and  I  have  offered  restating  the  law 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1981, 
which  involves  parents  to  the  extent 
possible.  So  we  will  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment  first  and  then  on  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Jeffords 
and  I  have  offered. 

Then  there  will  be  the  Jeffords 
amendment,  which  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  does  not  impose  unfunded 
mandates,  of  which  we  are  in  strong 
support. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  Gorton 
amendment  to  the  school-to-work  leg- 
islation. The  Senator  from  Washington 
would  provide  tax  credits  for  the  hiring 
of  summer  youth.  We  are  in  opposition 
to  the  Gorton  amendment,  and  there 
will  be  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  work  this  issue 
out.  There  may  be  changes  in  the  Sum- 
mer Youth  Program,  but  this  amend- 
ment would  not  really  provide  any 
kind  of  accountability,  no  assurance 
that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  these 
young  pf!ople  would  continue  to  work. 
We  do  not  know  how  decisions  would  be 
made  as  to  which  companies  would  be 
able  to  get  the  approval  of  the  young 
people.  So  we  recommend  tabling  the 
Gorton  amendment. 

We  will  then  move  on  to  the  Goals 
2000  legislation.  We  still  have  pending 
the  final  passage  of  both  Goals  2000  and 
the  School-to-Work  Program. 

There  are  two  or  three  items  left: 
The  Levin  school  prayer  amendment  to 
Goals  2000,  and  another  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina relating  to  that;  Senator  Dole's 
School-to-Work  amendment  on  paying 
for  the  program;  and  Senator 
Coverdell's  amendment  on  paying  for 
earthquake  relief.  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  work  these  out.  I 
am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Again,  I  thank  all  of  the  Members  for 
their  attention.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
we  worked  out  a  great  majority  of  the 
amendments,  and  we  are  thankful  to 


all  of  our  colleagues.  We  are  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  consid- 
eration of  both  of  these  measures 
today.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

STATE  governance  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

programs 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  to  express 
my  concern  about  a  change  in  the  pro- 
visions for  State  governance  which  was 
made  in  the  substitute  amendment  to 
the  committee  bill.  Specifically,  the 
committee  provided  that  the  Governor 
of  each  State  would  apply  for  these 
grants,  with  the  provision  that  plans 
for  implementing  a  statewide  school- 
to-work  system  would  have  to  include 
evidence  of  support  of  the  agencies  and 
officials  responsible  for  the  different 
programs  affected  by  the  plan  and  their 
agreement  with  the  plan.  That  provi- 
sion is  dropped  in  the  substitute  we  are 
considering  here,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  what  that  means  for  assuring  the 
commitment  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  resources  which 
must  be  linked  with  Federal  funds  to 
provide  effective  programs.  The  com- 
mittee bill  included  the  provisions  so 
that  there  was  clear  agreement  by  the 
education  authorities  presented  to  the 
Secretaries  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion and  grant  approval. 

We  must  be  certain  there  are  affirma- 
tive agreements  from  education  au- 
thorities to  make  this  program  work. 
In  many  States,  Governors  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  commit  certain  edu- 
cation resources  or  agree  to  provisions 
for  education  standards,  certification, 
or  quality  controls  assigned  to  chief 
State  school  officers  and  or  State 
boards  of  education.  In  addition,  there 
are  provisions  in  the  bill  for  waiver  re- 
quests under  Federal  laws,  such  as 
chapter  1  and  Perkins  vocational  train- 
ing, which  are  under  the  authority  of 
education  agencies. 

New  systems  for  school-to-work  tran- 
sition are  not  going  to  work  without 
the  explicit  agreement  of  the  State 
education  officials  for  those  parts  of 
the  plan  that  involve  their  programs. 
We  must  be  certain  this  Federal  law 
does  not  override  States  rights  in  the 
governance  of  education. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  concern 
here.  As  he  knows,  we  have  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment a  provision  that  says,  "Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede the  legal  authority  of  any  State 
agency  or  official  over  programs  that 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agen- 
cy or  official."  We  strengthened  that 
provision  in  the  substitute  amendment 
to  assure  that  all  the  responsibilities 
recognized  in  Federal  law  and  granted 
in  State  law  are  respected.  The  House 
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version  of  the  bill  contains  the  same 
provisions. 

We  also  provided  in  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute  that  in  approv- 
ing these  plans,  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Education  would  give  prior- 
ity to  applications  that  demonstrate 
the  highest  levels  of  collaboration 
among  the  various  State  agencies  and 
officials  in  planning  and  implementing 
these  systems.  We  strengthened  the 
provision  in  the  substitute  amendment 
by  including  concurrence  of  these  offi- 
cials in  that  priority. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  there  are  provisions  to  recognize 
State  statutes  and  avoid  unintention- 
ally changing  the  responsibilities  edu- 
cation agencies  have  under  other  Fed- 
eral laws.  However,  we  need  more  than 
a  priority  for  concurrence  among  these 
officials  and  the  Governor  in  the  re- 
view of  applications.  That  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Secretaries  from  approving 
grants  to  States  where  concurrence  is 
not  evident.  Concurrence  and  explicit 
agreement,  stated  in  the  State  plan, 
must  be  a  condition  for  the  Secretar- 
ies' approval.  Without  explicit  state- 
ments of  agreement,  the  Federal  de- 
partments are  in  the  business  of  judg- 
ing the  degree  of  agreement  at  the 
State  level,  and  does  not  assure  that 
the  various  education  agencies  and  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  programs  af- 
fected by  the  plan  are  on  board.  There 
need  to  be  something  up  from  in  the 
plan  itself  to  show  this  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  and  assure  him  this  will 
be  an  issue  we  will  address  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  the  House  bill  has 
provisions  for  education  officials  and 
agencies  to  approve  the  parts  of  the 
plan  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 
We  all  know  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  out  something  that  assures  there 
is  the  broadest  feasible  agreement 
among  all  the  responsible  agencies  and 
officials  with  the  plan. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  appreciate  his  willingness  to 
work  with  me  on  this.  The  provisions 
for  planning  and  administration  of 
these  school-to-work  systems  at  the 
State  levels  must  reflect  the  kind  of 
collaboration  and  explicit  agreement 
that  is  demonstrated  in  this  bill  be- 
tween the  Federal  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Education.  That  is  key  to 
the  success  of  this  initiative  across  the 
States. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  additional  comments,  as  I 
see  no  other  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  present  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  say,  again,  that  this  is  a  critically 
important  bill,  the  importance  of 
which  we  cannot  overestimate.  I  want 
to  give  some  reasons  as  to  why  that  is 
the  case.  Let  me  run  through  first 
some  of  the  goals  that  we  have  estab- 
lished and  where  we  are. 

With  respect  to  the  first  goal— by  the 
year  2000  all  children  will  start  school 


ready  to  learn— we  find  that  there  are 
many,  many  children  who  are  not  in 
that  capacity  at  this  point.  We  have, 
for  instance,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  young  children  attending  pre- 
school, especially  with  respect  to  the 
economically  underprivileged. 

For  instance,  in  1991,  only  37  percent 
of  2-year-olds  had  been  fully  immu- 
nized. 

Less  than  half  of  all  3-  to  5-year-olds 
from  families  with  incomes  less  than 
$30,000  were  enrolled  in  preschool. 

Fully  70  percent  of  the  children  eligi- 
ble for  Head  Start  go  unserved. 

Goal  2  can  be  a  little  misleading.  It 
says  by  the  year  2000  the  high  school 
graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent.  You  will  find  there  are 
records  that,  at  least  by  the  age  of  24, 
88  percent  do  get  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. But  if  you  take  a  look  at  how 
they  rate,  relative  to  the  skills  and 
knowledge  they  should  have  under  goal 
3,  you  will  find  that  we  are  really  in 
bad  shape. 

Some  of  the  facts  there:  Less  than  50 
percent  of  those  who  graduate  from 
high  school  now  have  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  be  able  to  meet  the  goals 
that  are  in  the  bill,  goal  3  in  particu- 
lar. 

Also,  as  far  as  goal  3  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  are 
going  to  reach  the  standards  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  what  has  to 
be  done  for  this  Nation. 

In  goal  4,  for  instance,  by  the  year 
2000  our  students  are  supposed  to  be 
first  in  math  and  science,  and  yet  in  re- 
cent tests  of  13-year-olds  in  11  of  the 
industrialized  nations,  we  were  last  in 
math  and  next  to  last  in  science. 

We  also  have  a  real  problem  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  going  on  now  to 
get  their  doctorates.  More  and  more  of 
our  doctorate  degrees  are  given  to  peo- 
ple from  out  of  this  country.  That  used 
to  be  good  when  they  stayed  in  this 
country  to  aid  us,  but  now  almost  all 
of  them  are  leaving.  For  instance,  50 
percent  of  those  who  get  doctorate  de- 
grees in  mathematics  are  from  out  of 
this  country;  44  percent  computer 
science  and  50  percent  in  engineering 
are  not  members  of  this  country,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber applying  for  those  schools. 

Goal  5  is  another  one  where  we  are 
really  in  bad  trouble:  By  the  year  2000, 
every  adult  American  will  be  literate. 
The  evidence  is  that  we  have  anywhere 
from  30  to  80  million  functionally  illit- 
erate people  in  this  country,  incapable 
of  meeting  the  skills  necessary  for 
jobs,  even  the  simplest  employment  in 
most  cases.  By  the  year  2000  we  are 
supposed  to  have  them  all  literate.  It  is 
a  goal  which  will  be  incredibly  difficult 
to  meet. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  but  let  me  also,  before  I  end, 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  cost  of  not 
meeting  those  goals. 

The  total  cost  right  now  to  our  coun- 
try by  the  failure  to  have  an  adequate 


educational  system  totals  close  to  half 
a  trillion  dollars.  One-half  of  a  trillion 
dollars  is  lost  in  our  GNP  because  of 
our  present  problems  with  education. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  those 
areas. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  con- 
trols 6  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Lost  productivity:  $225  billion  a  year. 
These  are  all  from  studies  which  have 
been  done  by  experts  to  determine  the 
cost  of  our  educational  system  in  its 
present  state. 

One  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
in  the  sense  of  defining  what  we  have 
to  do  to  correct  our  problems.  The  cost 
of  on-the-job  remedial  training  and 
education  to  our  industry  is  $200  billion 
a  year.  In  other  words,  our  industries 
have  to  spend  $200  billion  a  year  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  our 
school  system  training. 

Welfare  costs:  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  spent  over  $208  bil- 
lion, while  States  spent  another  $82  bil- 
lion on  means  tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams collectively  referred  to  as  wel- 
fare. The  programs  consist  of  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  deprivation  of  edu- 
cation to  a  large  extent.  Improved  edu- 
cation there  will  save  much  of  that 
money. 

For  instance,  in  a  book  by  David 
Kearns  and  Denis  Doyle,  "Winning  the 
Brain  Race,"  it  was  indicated  that 
early  intervention  with  the  Head  Start 
Program  could  have  a  major  impact  to 
improve  the  prospects  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  yet  we  only  serve  30  percent 
of  those  who  are  eligible. 

The  cost  of  drugs,  another  area  which 
is  greatly  related  to  the  educational 
system,  $238  billion.  The  Institute  of 
Health  Policy  at  Brandeis  came  up 
with  these  figures.  That  is  what  is  lost 
to  our  economy  by  people  not  having 
choices  perhaps  other  than  use  of 
drugs. 

Crime  and  incarceration:  $43  billion  a 
year.  If  you  look  at  the  record.  82  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  in  prison  now  are 
school  dropouts. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Another  area  is  unemployment.  The 
figures  show  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber, a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
unemployed  are  those  who  are  school 
dropouts. 

Health  care:  Another  $141  billion  is 
estimated  to  be  lost  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate education;  15  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  not  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance. Those  people  are  primarily  work- 
ing poor  and  would  be  helped  by  in- 
creased educational  opportunities. 
That  is  from  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Census  Bureau. 

My  point  is,  yes,  we  have  serious 
problems  but,  more  importantly,  if  you 


look  at  it  from  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try, if  we  do  not  correct  them,  then  we 
will  continue  to  lose  the  economic 
growth  that  would  be  created  by  an 
adequate  education  system.  The  choice 
is  ours. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  pass  the 
goals,  but  the  question  that  will  re- 
main is,  will  we  have  the  dedication  to 
change  the  priorities  of  this  Nation  in 
order  to  provide  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  have  a  chance  of  meeting 
those  goals.  We  will  pursue  that  later 
on,  but  today  let  us  set  the  goals. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  such  time  as  she  may 
consume. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  if  I  may  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  fine.  The 
Senator  is  yielded  2  minutes  and,  if  the 
Senator  needs  more,  let  me  know. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  stewardship 
and  leadership  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has  given  to 
educational  issues.  He  was  dedicated  to 
this  issue  when  he  was  in  the  House.  He 
has  continued  that  dedication  in  the 
Senate  and  has  managed,  of  course,  the 
Goals  2000  legislation  for  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle. 

As  has  been  stated  over  and  over. 
Madam  President,  this  is  legislation 
which  addresses  education  from  the 
bottom  up.  It  reinforces  support  for 
local  control.  It  reinforces  the  impor- 
tance of  the  school  boards.  It  reinforces 
the  need  to  work  from  the  local  level 
and  encourages  States  to  be  partici- 
pants in  the  partnership.  It  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association.  It  is  not  a  manda- 
tory bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  addresses  the 
importance  of  education  with  the  in- 
terests of  students,  parents,  and  teach- 
ers at  the  heart  of  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  am  support- 
ing this  bill,  and  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  all  staff  and  Senators 
who  have  been  very  involved  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue  in  this  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1386 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  low-income 
school  choice  demonstration  amend- 
ment. Choice  may  not  be  the  panacea 
for  all  our  Nation's  education  ills,  but 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  take  an  honest 
look  at  whether  more  options  would 
help  kids  who  today  are  trapped  in  the 
worst  schools  in  our  poorest  areas. 

When  we  first  took  up  this  amend- 
ment 2  years  ago,  I  thought  about  the 
schools  and  the  families  in  the  most 
desperate  and  impoverished  areas  of 
New  Jersey,  such  as  the  cities  of 
Paterson,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark.  I 
asked  people  then,  and  I  have  asked 
them  more  recently,  are  those  school 
systems  better  or  worse  than  they  were 
15  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  U.S. 


Senate?  Worse,  I  was  told,  and  my  own 
eyes  confirm  that  sad  fact.  There  are 
schools  where  crime,  disorder,  and 
drugs  so  dominate  the  daily  lesson  plan 
that  there  is  hardly  time  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  real  learning. 

For  15  years,  while  we  have  stood 
here  debating  what  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  we  have  lost  a  generation. 
To  save  the  next  generation,  we  need 
to  try  anything  that  might  work.  We 
need  to  try  anything  that  gives  fami- 
lies that  want  their  kids  to  learn  and 
grow  an  immediate  option,  a  way  out. 
We  need  to  be  imaginative  about  using 
resources  for  education  that  are  al- 
ready there  and  can  make  an  imme- 
diate difference.  I  strongly  support 
Goals  2000.  and  share  the  commitment 
to  systemic  reform  in  our  public 
schools.  I  have  seen  such  reform  begin 
to  make  a  difference  in  Camden,  Tren- 
ton, and  other  cities  that  have  begun 
to  change  their  own  expectations  of 
what  students  and  teachers  can 
achieve.  I  support  full  funding  for 
every  public  program  that  works  for 
kids.  Head  Start  and  Chapter  1.  But 
real  change  may  take  time.  Kids  do  not 
have  time.  If  there  is  something  out 
there  that  might  work,  we  cannot  wait 
to  find  out. 

There  is  a  resource  in  our  cities  that 
gives  families  a  way  to  see  that  their 
kids  get  a  basic,  disciplined  education 
in  this  sort  of  environment.  I  think  of 
schools  like  St.  Benedict's  in  Newark 
or  St.  Bartholomew  in  Camden.  They 
happen  to  be  private;  these  two  happen 
to  be  operated  by  Catholic  dioceses. 
But  they  have  been  serving  the  public 
at  modest  cost.  Most  of  the  students 
are  non-Catholic;  most  are  black  or 
Hispanic. 

That  option  is  rapidly  disappearing 
for  many  families.  More  than  25  urban 
Catholic  schools  closed  their  doors  in 
New  Jersey,  not  because  they  did  not 
want  to  educate  poor  kids,  but  because 
they  could  no  longer  afford  to.  Across 
the  Nation,  there  are  300  fewer  urban 
parochial  schools  than  there  were  10 
years  ago.  Enrollment  in  the  10  largest 
cities  declined  by  200,000  kids  in  the 
last  10  years;  in  Newark,  20,000  fewer 
students  are  served,  largely  because 
the  schools  are  in  trouble. 

When  a  school  that  works  shuts  its 
doors,  especially  in  an  area  where  most 
schools  do  not  work,  it  is  a  tragedy 
whether  that  school  is  public  or  pri- 
vate. An  opportunity  is  lost  to  thou- 
sands of  families  and  their  kids.  Noth- 
ing we  do  here  with  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  systemic  reform  can 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
schools  that  work.  If  there  is  a  way  to 
keep  good  schools  that  serve  the  broad- 
est public  purposes  alive,  we  should  try 
it.  If  there  is  a  way  to  encourage  new 
schools  to  emerge  to  serve  public  pur- 
poses, we  should  try  it.  This  amend- 
ment will  help  us  find  out  if  we  can 
open  schools  to  students  who  deserve 
better  options. 


If  this  amendment  were  much  dif- 
ferent than  it  is,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
support  it.  I  would  not  support  the 
demonstration  program  were  it  not 
targeted  to  the  families  that  most  need 
help— those  eligible  for  subsidized 
school  lunches — in  the  most  troubled 
areas.  I  am  skeptical  of  voucher  pro- 
posals that  might  subsidize  the  few 
who  can  already  afford  private  school- 
ing, but  this  demonstration  will  pay 
for  the  full  cost  of  attendance  at  any 
participating  school,  so  that  it  will  cre- 
ate realistic  options.  The  certificates 
will  cover  transportation  costs,  again 
making  the  option  more  realistic  than 
in  other  voucher  proposals.  The  fund- 
ing will  be  new  money  and  will  not  cut 
into  our  other  investments  in  edu- 
cation. The  amendment  includes  lan- 
guage that  I  suggested  2  years  ago  to 
absolutely  guarantee  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  through  this  program 
go  to  schools  that  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Above  all,  this  amend- 
ment asks  a  great  deal  of  all  the 
schools  that  might  participate.  It  in- 
sists that  those  schools  serve,  or  con- 
tinue to  serve,  a  public  purpose. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  a  real  dem- 
onstration: It  might  work,  it  might 
not.  Advocates  of  choice  have  put  a  lot 
on  the  line  with  this  proposal.  If  it  does 
not  work,  we  will  know  it,  and  we  will 
never  again  hear  choice  described  as 
the  sure  cure  for  American  education. 
If  it  does  work,  we  will  learn  more 
about  how  to  improve  all  schools.  We 
will  learn  whether  empowering  parents 
with  good  choices  gets  them  construc- 
tively involved  with  their  kids'  edu- 
cations. We  will  learn  whether  schools 
that  now  succeed  at  educating  students 
whose  families  can  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation can  remain  successful  servicing 
more  students  from  poorer  back- 
grounds and  with  troubled  home  lives. 
Above  all.  we  will  find  out  whether  a 
school  choice  demonstration  project 
improves  results  across  the  board,  for 
all  students  in  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  participating. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  choice 
demonstrations  will  improve  results, 
whether  students  will  do  better  at 
math  and  science,  come  out  better  pre- 
pared for  college  or  the  work  force.  I  do 
know  that  at  a  time  of  crisis,  we  have 
tctake  risks.  We  have  to  find  out  what 
might  work,  before  we  lose  another 
generation.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
there  will  now  occur  a  series  of  votes, 
at  least  seven  in  number.  It  is,  I  think 
sensible  that  we  limit  the  length  of 
time  for  all  of  the  votes  after  the  first 
one.  Therefore,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  votes  after  the  first 
vote  be  for  10  minutes  in  duration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  No  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  So.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Senators  should  be  aware  that 
the  first  vote,  which  will  occur  shortly, 
will  be  the  usual  time  limit,  and  then 
votes  thereafter  will  be  for  10  minutes. 
Senators  are  encouraged  to  remain  in 
the  Chamber  to  cast  those  votes.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  their  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  clerk  has  recorded  their  vote, 
and  I  encourage  them  not  to  leave  so  as 
not  to  miss  votes  during  this  sequence. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  do 
I  have  20  seconds  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

VOTK  ON  .\MKNDMENT  NO.  1386 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wofford).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg.) 
YEAS— 41 


Bennett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bradley 

Grassley 

.Mickles 

Brown 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Coats 

Helms 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Simpson 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McCain 

NAYS— 52 

Akaka 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Baucus 

Dorgan 

Kerry 

Biden 

Exon 

Kohl 

Bingaman 

Feingold 

Lautenberg 

Boren 

Feinstein 

Leahy 

Boxer 

Ford 

Levin 

Bryan 

Glenn 

Mathews 

Bumpers 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Bums 

Harkin 

Mikulski 

Campbell 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Cohen 

HeHin 

Moynihan 

Conrad 

HoUmgs 

Murray 

Daschle 

Inouye 

Pell 

DeConcini 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Reid 
Riegle 
Robb 
Sarbanes 

Sasser                       Wellstone 
Shelby                       Wofford 
Simon 
Specter 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Breaux 
Chafee 
Gramm 

Hutchison                 Rockefeller 

Johnston 

•Moseley-Braun 

February  8,  1994 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1386)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1388.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1388  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  26  Leg.) 
YEAS— 93 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Breaux 
Chafee 
Gramm 


Faircloth 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Hutchison 

Johnston 

Moseley-Braun 


McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

.Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Rockefeller 


So    the    amendment 
modified,  was  agreed  to 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1389 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  now  on  amendment  No. 
1389  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mack).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Leg.) 
YEAS— 32 


Brown 

Bums 

Coats 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenici 

Faircloth 

Gorton 

Grassley 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dorgan 


Breaux 
Chafee 
Gramm 


Gregg 

Hatch 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kerrey 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

NAYS— 61 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Feingold 

Fein.stein 

Fnrd 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Hutchison 

Johnston 

Moseley-Braun 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Roth 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Rockefeller 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1389)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1390 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1390,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robb).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  28  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 


Bennett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Brown 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Burns 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Coats 

Heflin 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kempthorne 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mack 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mathews 

Exon 

McCain 

NAYS-59 

Akaka 

Feinstein 

.Mikulski 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Murray 

Bond 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Boxer 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrv 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dorgan 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wofford 

Feingold 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING-7 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Gramm 

Moseley-Braun 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1390)  was  re- 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  A.MENDMENT  NO.  1393 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  amendment  No.  1393  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  £lerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.) 
YEAS-91 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Faircloth 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

.Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

.Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

NAYS-2 
Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Breaux  Hutchison  Rockefeller 

Chafee  Johnston 

Gramm  Moseley-Braun 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1393)  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1420 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  amendment  No.  1420 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

30  Leg.] 

YEAS— 93 

Akaka 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Baucus 

Feingold 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Boxer 

Grassley 

Murray 

Bradley 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Brown 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burns 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Helms 

Pryor 

Campbell 

Hollings 

Reid 

Coats 

Inouye 

R-egle 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Corj^ 

Kempthorne 

Sarbanes 

Coverdell 

Kennedy 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Ste%-ens 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dorgan 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Mathews 

Wofforxi 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Gramm 

Moseley-Braun 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    1420)    r 

agreed  to. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1361. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute  in  terms  of  the  order 
of  votes,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members,  we 
will  vote  on  this  amendment  now. 
There  are  two,  the  Coverdell  and  Dole 
amendments,  that  I  understand  have 
been  worked  out.  They  will  be  accepted 
by  unanimous  consent  unless  there  is 
objection  to  them.  Right  after  this 
vote,  we  will  go  to  those,  and  they  will 
be  accepted  without  objection,  and 
then  we  will  have  the  final  passage 
vote  on  the  School-to-Work  Program. 

So  we  will  have  final  passage  right 
after  this,  with  intervening  action  by 
Senator  Kassebaum  to  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  forward  the  Dole  and  Coverdell 
amendments,  which  have  been  worked 
out. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
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agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  amend- 
ment No.  1429  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moselev-Braun],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Akaka 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Bintcaman 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Paekwood 

Bryan 

HoUings 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Riegle 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Robb 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wofford 

Feingold 

Mathews 
NAYS— 43 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Brown 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Burns 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coats             ■*       Hatfield 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Stevens 

DAmato 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mack 

Warner 

Domenici 

McCain 

Durenbeiver 

McConnell 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Gramm 

Moseley-Braun 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1429)  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H33,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  only  two  pending  amendments 
to  the  school-to-work  bill  and  there  is 
one  amendment  that  was  adopted  yes- 
terday that  needs  to  be  modified. 

I  understand  Senator  Dole  is  willing 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Senator  the 
pending  amendment  currently  is 
amendment   No.    1433,   offered   by   the 


Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator  Kasse- 
baum, for  Senators  Dole  and  Nickles. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  Dole-Nickles  amendment. 
No.  1433,  and  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1433),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V.  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  fund  programs  under  this  Act. 
for  fiscal  years  1996  through  2002.  predomi- 
nately from  the  savings  resulting  from  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  eliminate,  consolidate,  or 
streamline,  duplicative  or  ineffective  edu- 
cation or  job  training  programs  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  No.  1433, 
as  modified? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
modified,  the  amendment  is  accept- 
able. It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  school-to-work  initiative 
should  be  funded  predominantly  from 
streamlining  existing  programs.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget.  So  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  head 
into  the  21st  century,  America  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
world  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  competitive.  Few  can  dispute  the 
importance  of  a  highly  skilled  and 
well-trained  work  force  to  America's 
competitive  position  and  to  her  eco- 
nomic security. 

Now,  the  stated  goal  of  the  school-to- 
work  bill  is  a  laudable  one:  To  help 
ease  the  transition  from  high  school  to 
the  workplace.  Far  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  not  adequately 
equipped  with  the  skills  necessary  to 
be  effective  workers.  American  produc- 
tivity suffers  as  a  result. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  pumped  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  into  job  training:  The  De- 
partment of  Education  runs  59  separate 
programs  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
more  than  $13  billion.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  34  programs  carrying  a 
yearly  price  tag  of  $7  billion.  Even  the 
Interior  Department  has  gotten  into 
the  act,  running  two  separate  job- 
training  programs  with  an  annual  cost 
of  more  than  522  million.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  nearly  $25 
billion  each  year  on  154  separate  job 
training  and  education  programs. 
That's  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams—even by  Washington  standards. 
The  school-to-work  bill  continues 
this  spending  pattern  by  authorizing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional funds  over  the  next  5  years. 


I  agree  with  the  other  concerns 
raised  yesterday  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas,  Senator  Kasse- 
baum—that  the  School-to-Work  Pro- 
gram lacks  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
successfully  integrate  existing  job- 
training  programs;  that  the  priority 
given  to  "paid-work  experience"  is  a 
disincentive  to  business  involvement 
and  could  have  the  unintended  con- 
sequences of  reducing  opportunities  for 
our  young  people;  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, that  school-to-work  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  another 
stand-alone  job-training  program. 

Before  spending  more  money  on  job- 
training  program  No.  155,  we  ought  to 
first  have  a  full  accounting  of  the  154 
other  Federal  programs  that  are  al- 
ready up  and  running:  Which  programs 
work,  and  which  ones  don't  work? 
Which  programs  can  be  made  more  ef- 
fective through  consolidation  or 
streamlining,  and  which  ones  should  be 
eliminated  altogether? 

These  concerns  are  real:  For  exam- 
ple, the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  the  Education  Department's  Voca- 
tional Lending  Program  made  loans  to 
train  81,600  cosmetology  students,  even 
though  the  job  market  is  creating  slots 
for  just  17,000  new  cosmetologists.  This 
is  the  sort  of  ill-conceived  and  wasteful 
spending  that  gives  Government  a  bad 
name. 

To  his  credit.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Robert  Reich  has  himself  recognized 
that  pouring  more  money  into  the  job- 
training  hodgepodge  doesn't  serve  any- 
one— except  perhaps  the  Government 
bureaucrats.  As  he  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  speech  before  the  Center  for 
National  Policy:  "Investing  scarce  re- 
sources in  programs  that  don't  deliver 
cheats  workers  who  require  results  and 
taxpayers  who  finance  failure."  Sec- 
retary Reich  then  outlined  his  philoso- 
phy on  job-training: 

Where  a  program  works  and  meets  a  real 
need,  we'll  make  it  happen.  Where  it  doesn't 
we'll  eliminate  it.  And  where  it's  broken, 
we'll  fix  it.  Build  on  what's  working,  get  rid 
of  what's  not. 

I  agree.  And  that's  why  I  joined  yes- 
terday with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles,  in 
offering  an  amendment  that  would  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  supporting 
what  works,  and  opposing  what  doesn't 
work. 

Our  amendment  is  straightforward: 
It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  in  fiscal  years  1996  through  2002, 
the  School-to-Work  Program  should  be 
funded  predominantly  from  savings  re- 
sulting from  efforts  to  eliminate,  con- 
solidate, or  streamline  existing  edu- 
cation and  job  training  programs  that 
are  either  duplicative  or  ineffective. 

In  other  words,  I  am  willing  to  give 
Secretary  Reich's  philosophy  a  fighting 
chance:  Let's  consolidate,  streamline, 
and  eliminate  those  programs  that 
don't  work  before  throwing  more 
money  into  another  high-dollar  Fed- 
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eral  program.  Indeed,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  other  Federal 
agencies  do  their  job  and  identify  those 
programs  that  deserve  to  be  stream- 
lined or  eliminated,  there  should  be 
plenty  of  funds  left  over  to  finance  the 
new  School-to-Work  Program. 

In  the  $25  billion  Federal  job-training 
hodgepodge,  we  should  be  able  to  find 
at  least  $300  million  in  annual  savings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1433),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
willing  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1432  WITHDRAWN 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Coverdell  I  would 
like  to  withdraw  amendment  No.  1432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Amendment 
No.  1432,  previously  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1432)  was  with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1424.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wishes  to  modify  an  amendment  which 
she  successfully  offered  yesterday. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
amendment  No.  1424.  This  is  my  own 
amendment.  This  is  a  technical  correc- 
tion which  has  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  on  modifica- 
tion? 

Without  objection  the  modification 
is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1424),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Insert  after  section  504  the  following  new 
section; 

SEC.  504A.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY 
STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act 
with  State  school-to-work  transition  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  other  programs;  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Combination  of  funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  State  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  title  II  may  carry  out  activities 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  a  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
with  funds  obtained  by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act.  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available 
from  among  programs  under— 

(i)  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Act.  section  201:  and 

(li)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— a  State  may  use  the 
State  portion  of  the  Federal  funds  combined 
under  subsection  (a)  under  the  requirements 
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In  section  510. 
strike  •SEC.  510.  ' 

In  section  509. 
strike  •SEC.  509.' 

In    section    508. 


of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  matters  specified  in  section  502(c). 
and  section  503(c).  that  relate  to  the  program 
through  which  the  funds  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(B)  were  made  available,  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
such  funds. 

(C)  ADDmONAL  iNFORMA-nON  IN  APPLICA- 
TION.—A  State  seeking  to  combine  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  under  title  II— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  funds  the  State  pro- 
poses to  combine  under  the  requirements  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  funds; 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  par- 
ticipants in  school-to-work  activities; 

(4)  evidence  of  support  for  the  waiver  re- 
quests by  the  State  agencies  officials  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  funds  that  would  be 
combined: 

(5)  a  State's  authority  to  combine  funds 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  5  years, 
except  that  the  Secretaries  may  extend  such 
period  if  the  Secretaries  determine  that  such 
authority  would  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretar- 
ies may  require. 

in    the    section    heading, 
and  insert  •SEC.  511.  ". 
in    the    section    heading, 
and  insert  -SEC.  510.'. 
in    the    section    heading, 
strike  •SEC.  508."  and  insert  -SEC.  509.". 

In  section  507.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  ••SEC.  507."  and  insert  'SEC.  508. '. 

In  section  506.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  "SEC.  506."  and  insert  -SEC.  507.  ". 

In  section  505.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  ••SEC.  505."  and  insert  "SEC.  506. '. 

In  section  504A.  in  the  section  heading, 
strike  '•SEC.  504A."  and  insert  •SEC.  505.". 

In  section  303(a)(1).  strike  ■•507(b)"  and  in- 
sert ••508(b)". 

In  section  401(a).  strike  ••507(c)"  and  insert 
•■508(c)". 

In  section  401(b).  strike  •■507(c)"  and  insert 
■•508(c)". 

In  section  402(a).  strike  ••507(c)"  and  insert 
•508(0". 

In  section  402(b).  strike  ••507(c)"  and  insert 
■•508(c)". 

In  section  402(d).  strike  ••507(c)"  and  insert 
"508(c)". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he 
is  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
underlying  House  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Chair  is  correct, 
on  the  House  bill,  the  school-to-work 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  .na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  voted  against  S.  1361,  the 
School-to-Work    Opportunities    Act.    I 


did  so  reluctantly.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  been  a  long-time  supporter  and 
promoter  of  job  training.  I  also  cast  my 
vote  understanding  that  this  bill  would 
almost  certainly  become  law,  notwith- 
standing my  concerns. 

Those  concerns,  Mr.  President,  were 
not  with  the  laudable  and  legitimate 
needs  that  this  legislation  sought  to 
address.  My  concerns  deal  with  the  fact 
that  we  already  have  154  separate  job 
training  programs  on  the  books  that 
cost  Federal  taxpayers  nearly  $25  bil- 
lion a  year. 

There  is  currently  a  maze  of  Federal 
and  State  job  training  efforts  that  is  in 
desperate  need  of  reform.  Notably,  in 
that  section  of  this  bill  that  outlines 
the  requisite  content  of  the  plan  that 
States  must  file,  S.  1361  states  that 
such  State  plans  must,  among  many 
things,  'describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  school-to-work  opportunities  sys- 
tem will  coordinate  with  or  integrate 
local  school-to-work  programs,  includ- 
ing programs  financed  from  State  and 
private  sources,  with  funds  available 
from  such  related  Federal  programs 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the 
Carl  Perkins  "Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  part  F  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Goals  2000,  the  National  Skills  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Individuals  With  Disabil- 
ities Act,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  the  Act  of  1937 — commonly  known 
as  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act — 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act 
of  1990." 

To  the  States  I  say:  Good  luck. 

As  Senator  Kassebaum  has  observed, 
this  bill  "creates  a  whole  new  program 
to  loop  together  another  set  of  pro- 
grams and  relies  on  an  elaborate  set  of 
waiver  provisions  to  try  to  make  it  all 
work."  The  price  tag  is  $300  million  per 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  program  co- 
ordination. I  think  the  left  hand  ought 
to  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
I  might  add  that  President  Bush  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  consoli- 
date several  Federal  job  training  and 
vocational  education  efforts  into  one 
program  with  one  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, one  application  form,  and  one 
funding  stream.  I  do  not  recall  that 
this  plan  even  got  the  benefit  of  a  hear- 
ing. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  ex- 
ercising some  leadership — instead  of 
making  Federal  programs  more  effi- 
cient and  more  workable — we  are  tak- 
ing the  coward's  way  out  and  making 
the  States  come  up  with  a  plan  for  co- 
ordination. We  are  making  the  States 
do  what  we  ought  to  be  doing — stream- 
lining Federal  bureaucracies. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  goal  that  is  implicit  in 
this  bill.  I  cannot  support  the  addi- 
tional burden  placed  on  States;  I  can- 
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not  support  creation  of  yet  another 
Federal  apparatus  for  job  training;  and 
I  cannot  support  authorizing  $300  mil- 
lion in  new  money  for  this  purpose 
when  there  are  154  other  job  training 
programs  already  in  existence  that 
could  no  doubt  serve  more  people  with 
more  monev. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  lim- 
ited resources  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  simply  stop  piling  new  and  duplica- 
tive programs  onto  existing  ones.  In 
this  case,  we  missed  that  opportunity. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1361,  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  poised  to 
pass  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  modern  economy 
is  rapidly  changing.  Today's  American 
worker  must  compete  against  workers 
all  over  the  world  as  well  as  embrace 
modern  technology  in  the  workplace. 

Despite  these  changes,  our  edu- 
cational system  is  primarily  focused  on 
a  traditional  career  path.  We  have  sev- 
eral programs  for  students  who  go  onto 
college.  However,  75  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  do  not  complete  an 
undergraduate  degree  and  50  percent 
never  take  a  post  high-school  class. 

We  need  to  equip  these  millions  of 
non-college-bound  students  with  basic 
academic  and  occupational  skills  nec- 
essary in  an  increasingly  complex  labor 
market.  In  the  1980's,  the  earnings  gap 
between  high  school  and  college  grad- 
uates doubled.  At  the  same  time,  em- 
ployers have  expressed  increasing  frus- 
tration with  the  quality  of  job  skills 
possessed  by  high  school  graduates. 

These  trends  tell  us  that  we  need  to 
develop  a  new  system  to  educate  and 
train  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 
We  must  prepare  them  for  the  competi- 
tive workplace  of  the  21st  century. 
This  is  what  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act  seeks  to  do— to  provide 
educational  and  job  training  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  are  left  out  of  our 
current  system. 

The  school-to-work  bill  provides 
funding  to  States  to  plan  and  develop 
school-to-work  systems.  This  is  critical 
because  the  current  apprenticeship,  job 
training,  and  job  counseling  system  is 
fractured  in  each  State.  Each  State 
plan  must  describe  how  the  State  will 
integrate  private  business  and  the  edu- 
cational system  into  a  school-to-work 
plan.  Once  the  State  plan  is  completed, 
a  State  may  receive  an  implementa- 
tion grant  to  provide  funding  to  local 
partnerships  and  school-to-work  pro- 
grams to  help  educate,  train,  and  place 
young  people  into  high  skilled  occupa- 
tions. This  bill  also  allows  States  to 
seek  waivers  from  other  Federal  edu- 
cation and  labor  programs  if  they  will 
help  them  better  establish  a  coordi- 
nated school-to-work  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  people  of 
our  country  are  our  future.  In  the  past, 
we  have  focused  on  the  college  bound 


students  while  leaving  high  school 
graduates  with  no  career  education  and 
training.  This  bill  will  address  this  se- 
rious failure  so  that  all  of  our  young 
people  can  enter  the  job  market  with 
skills  that  permit  them  to  make  a  pro- 
ductive contribution  to  our  economy. 
It  will  also  please  the  business  commu- 
nity that  will  benefit  from  a  better 
skilled  work  force.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  this  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  Business  Roundtable,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as 
organized  labor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  school-to- 
work  transition  is  a  concept  that  I 
strongly  endorse.  Many  of  our  youth, 
as  we  have  previously  heard,  will  not 
go  to  college,  and  many  who  do  go  to 
college  will  not  earn  a  degree.  We  need 
to  provide  meaningful  opportunities  for 
these  students — and  we  need  to  provide 
them  as  early  as  possible. 

Not  only  do  I  support  school-to-work 
as  a  theory,  but  I  support  many  of  the 
principles  embodies  in  the  legislation 
before  us.  Collaboration,  public/private 
partnerships,  mentorship— these  are  all 
important  concepts,  and  crucial  for  an 
effective  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  positive  a,spects 
of  S.  1361  do  not  outweigh,  in  my  mind, 
the  problems  with  this  proposal. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  this  is  yet 
another  categorical  program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice, we  are  presently  funding  over  150 
job  training  programs  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20  billion.  The  school-to-work 
bill  adds  another  job  training  proposal 
to  this  already  costly  mix.  And  perhaps 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  du- 
plicates efforts  already  authorized  to 
be  provided  to  this  same  group — kids 
not  bound  for  college. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, as  well  as  23  other  States,  has  al- 
ready received  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school-to-work  programs. 
Some  might  ask  how  this  was  possible 
since  S.  1361  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 
Using  existing  authority  under  JTPA 
and  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Education  have 
provided  funds  to  States  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  school-to-work  initiatives. 
So  we  see  that  school-to-work  initia- 
tives are  not  only  possible,  but  are  al- 
ready being  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  so  why  is  this  bill  needed? 

Second,  I  am  concerned  by  the  re- 
quirement that  students  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program  be  paid  for  their 
training.  Aside  from  questioning  the 
appropriateness  of  paying  people  for 
training,  I  am  concerned  that  this  re- 
quirement will  significantly  limit  the 
opportunities  for  valuable  work  experi- 
ences. This  is  particularly  true  for 
small  businesses,  which  are  the  life 
blood  of  our  economy. 

Finally,  I  feel  strongly  that  States 
should  be  afforded  maximum  flexibility 
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in  designing  both  the  program  and  the 
work  opportunities  that  would  be 
available.  As  currently  drafted.  S.  1361 
is  prescriptive  and  would  significantly 
tie  the  hands  of  the  States,  employers, 
and  schools  participating  in  this  initia- 
tive. I  think  we  have  seen  time  and 
time  again  that  Washington's  one-size- 
fits-all  solutions  don't  work.  Let's  let 
people  with  hands  on  experience  design 
programs  that  will  really  help  those  in 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  school- 
to-work  transition  is  an  important  one, 
and  that  deserves  our  close  attention. 
However,  it  is  a  job  training  proposal, 
and  as  such  I  think  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  have  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  job  training 
programs. 

We  have  made  a  great  d-^al  of 
progress  on  this  legislation  over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  days,  and  have 
included  some  very  important  amend- 
ments. I  strongly  support  these 
changes  and  the  concept  of  school-to- 
work,  however,  at  this  time  I  am  un- 
able to  support  this  legislation.  We 
still  have  a  ways  to  go,  and  I  would 
have  preferred  that  this  be  considered 
in  a  broader  context,  but  will  re-exam- 
ine the  legislation  when  it  emerges 
from  conference. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1361,  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities Act. 

With  this  bill,  we  continue  to  bulla 
upon  a  theme  introdu  ed  by  President 
Clinton  in  last  year's  budget  process- 
investing  in  our  future.  By  immunizing 
our  children  and  fully  funding  impor- 
tant programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
WIC,  Goals  2000.  and  school-to-work, 
we  are  investing  in  our  children,  and  in 
the  America  of  tomorrow. 

As  we  focus  on  planning,  and  prepar- 
ing our  children  for  the  future,  we  are 
challenged  to  make  adjustments.  We 
cannot  afford  to  operate  on  old  as- 
sumptions— assumptions  that  are  no 
longer  relevant  today. 

We  must  recognize  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  our  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple do  not  go  on  to  college;  75  percent 
do  not  earn  a  bachelor's  degree.  Many 
of  these  young  people  do  not  possess 
the  basic  academic  and  occupational 
skills  necessary  for  the  changing  work- 
place, or  for  further  education.  Many 
cannot  find  stable,  career-track  jobs 
for  a  good  5  to  10  years  after  graduat- 
ing from  high  school. 

Whether  the  family-wage  jobs  of  the 
future  will  require  a  college  degree, 
they  no  doubt  will  require  professional 
or  technical  training.  We  must  prepare 
our  children  throughout  the  Nation  for 
both.  The  school-to-work  bill  will  help 
young  people  link  what  they  are  learn- 
ing in  school  to  the  workplace.  It  will 
also  prepare  them  for  4-year  college. 

Our  schools  have  a  stake  in  preparing 
students  for  tomorrow's  work  force. 
They  must  help  educate  and  train  our 
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children  today  for  the  jobs  of  tomor- 
row. 

My  home  State  of  Washington  has 
made  major  strides  toward  developing 
high  school  coursework  that  is  rel- 
evant for  students,  and  clearly  applica- 
ble to  the  real  world.  Four  model  high 
schools  in  Bethel,  Central  "Valley, 
Camas,  and  Grand  Coulee  are  beginning 
their  third  year  of  comprehensive  re- 
structuring efforts. 

In  addition,  last  year  the  Washington 
Legislature  enacted  the  School-to- 
Work  Transitions  Program.  This  pro- 
gram provides  funding  for  model  high 
school  transition  projects  in  33  school 
districts  in  the  State.  The  emphasis  is 
on  providing  high  school  students  with 
a  choice  of  educational  pathways. 
These  pathways  are  based  on  the  stu- 
dent's career  interest  area — and  they 
integrate  academic,  vocational,  and 
technical  education  into  a  single  cur- 
riculum. 

In  the  Washington  program,  priority 
is  given  to  high  schools  that  work  with 
middle  and  junior  high  schools  to  im- 
prove students'  career  awareness.  In 
addition,  the  program  requires  that 
partnerships  be  formed  with  employers 
and  employees  to  give  students  work- 
based  learning  experiences  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  emphasis 
on  collaboration  in  the  Washington 
program,  and  in  the  bill  before  us.  En- 
couraging government,  educational  in- 
stitutions, employers,  labor,  students, 
parents,  and  community-based  organi- 
zations to  work  together  is  crucial. 

In  addition,  we  must  work  diligently 
to  identify  the  growth  sectors  of  our 
economy,  and  the  education  and  skills 
that  will  be  needed  by  the  work  force 
in  these  sectors.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
I  am  holding  a  futures  forum  in  my 
home  State  of  Washington  during  the 
spring  work  period. 

I  am  bringing  together  experts  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines  and  commu- 
nities in  the  State — experts  in  busi- 
ness, labor  representatives,  educators, 
academics,  and  government  leaders— to 
discuss  what  Washington's  economy 
and  work  force  will  look  like  in  the 
next  10  to  20  years.  We  will  focus  on  the 
prospects  for  growth  in  a  variety  of 
sectors  of  the  economy.  And,  we  will 
discuss  the  education  and  skills  that 
will  be  needed  by  the  work  force  in 
State. 

We  will  also  discuss  how  to  give  our 
children  the  education  and  skills  they 
will  need  to  participate  in  the  work 
force  of  the  future.  This  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  forums,  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  those  who 
work  on  this  challenge  on  a  daily  basis. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  as  seed  money  to  stimu- 
late State  and  local  creativity  in  es- 
tablishing statewide  school-to-work 
programs.  This  approach  is  far  superior 
to  creating  yet  another  large  Federal 
employment  and  training  program. 
This  way  we  are  encouraging  States  to 


expand  upon  existing  programs  such  as 
tech  prep  education,  cooperative  edu- 
cation, youth  apprenticeship,  school- 
sponsored  enterprises,  and  existing 
school-to-work  programs — like  the  one 
we  have  in  Washington  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant bill  for  our  Nation's  children 
today,  and  for  our  economy  tomorrow. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
America's  economic  future  is  at  risk. 
For  years,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  United  States  is  ad- 
dressing the  requirements  of  its  work 
force  in  the  wrong  way  and  this  is  pos- 
ing a  tremendous  threat  to  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  emerging  global 
economy. 

Under  our  current  "Tayloristic"  sys- 
tem, we  have  become  so  overdependent 
on  a  small  cadre  of  decisionmakers  and 
managers  that  our  ability  to  increase 
our  quality  and  variety  of  products, 
processes,  and  services  is  diminishing. 
Therefore,  our  capacity  to  adapt  to 
new  consumer  needs  in  this  global 
economy  and  sustain  a  high  standard 
of  living  has  suffered.  If  we  continue  to 
ignore  our  frontline  workers'  abilities, 
I  believe  that  our  folly  ultimately  will 
relegate  us  to  second  class  status  in 
the  global  marketplace. 

According  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Skills  of  the  American  Workforce: 
"The  world  is  prepared  to  pay  high 
prices  and  high  wages  for  quality,  vari- 
ety, and  responsiveness  to  changing 
consumer  tastes."  If  the  United  States 
is  to  continue  as  the  world's  economic 
leader,  we  must  develop  the  best  edu- 
cated and  best  trained  work  force  in 
the  world  in  order  to  command  those 
high  prices  and  afford  those  high 
wages. 

American  employers  are  realizing 
that  they  must  insist  on  having  work- 
ers who  are  able  to  adapt  to  changing 
conditions  not  only  by  learning  new 
skills  but  also  by  changing  their  roles 
in  the  workplace.  They  must  be  capa- 
ble of  solving  problems,  and  they  must 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  working  in 
teams  and  by  helping  forward-thinking 
management  meet  its  responsibilities. 
Although  the  legislation  before  us 
today  does  not  address  the  needs  of  our 
current  work  force,  it  will,  however, 
help  our  competitiveness  in  the  future 
by  assisting  States  to  prepare  our 
youth  for  the  critical  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

Currently,  American  high  schools  di- 
rect most  of  their  attention  toward 
preparing  students  for  college.  How- 
ever, of  those  who  enter  college,  only 
about  15  percent  go  on  to  graduate  and 
then  obtain  a  4-year  college  degree 
within  6  years  of  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Yet  we  continue  to  allow  our  edu- 
cational system  to  essentially  ignore 
the  needs  of  the  remaining  85  percent. 
We  abandon  them  to  muddle  between 
different  educational  and  employment 


opportunities.  Furthermore,  about  30 
percent  of  youth  aged  16  to  24  lack  the 
necessary  skills  for  entry-level  employ- 
ment. This  problem  becomes 
shockingly  vivid  when  one  sees  that  50 
percent  of  adults  in  their  late  twenties 
have  not  found  a  steady  job. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  the  way  we  think  and  virtually 
revolutionize  the  way  we  address  the 
current  educational  system  for  those 
who  will  never  enter  our  colleges  and 
universities.  We  must  help  students  un- 
derstand why  they  are  learning  the 
particular  subject  matter  so  that  they 
think  more  about  applied  academics 
and  connect  education  to  the  world  of 
work.  We  must  help  them  make  a  suc- 
cessful transition  from  school  to  work. 

In  1991,  Oregon  made  a  striking  break 
with  traditional  American  education 
with  the  passage  of  Oregon  Education 
Act  for  the  21st  century.  Among  other 
things,  it  established  certificates  of 
initial  mastery  and  advanced  mastery 
as  new  high-performance  standards  for 
all  students  and  has  created  new  part- 
nerships among  business,  labor,  and 
the  educational  community  to  develop 
academic  and  professional  technical 
standards. 

Once  basic  mastery  is  demonstrated, 
and  no  one  advances  until  fundamental 
skills  are  absorbed— students  will  se- 
lect a  broad  career  area  to  provide  the 
context  for  further  study.  This  pre- 
pares them  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation or  further  skills  training  for 
family-wage  jobs.  Work-based  learning 
opportunities  will  be  provided  to  inter- 
ested students  so  that  necessary  skills 
and  competencies  can  be  learned  in  the 
work  environment  as  well  as  in  the 
classroom.  This  is  vital,  it  drives  home 
to  students  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween education  and  work. 

Our  school  reform  strategy  recog- 
nizes the  interdependence  between 
places  of  learning  and  places  of  work. 
In  fact,  several  high  schools  like 
Sprague,  Roosevelt,  and  David-Douglas 
have  made  this  connection.  Education 
and  work  force  reform  movements  also 
recognize  that  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  students  and  the  productivity 
of  workers  requires  new  partnerships 
among  business,  labor,  education,  and 
government.  Understandably.  Oregon 
has  received  national  recognition  for 
focusing  on  the  critical  school-to-work 
transition. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
provide  seed  money  to  help  States  de- 
velop comprehensive  plans  that  in- 
cludes work-based  and  school-based 
learning  programs.  Most  systems  will 
involve  a  year  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  will  lead  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a 
postsecondary  institution,  and  an  occu- 
pational skill  certificate  certifying 
mastery  of  specific  occupational  skills. 
Second,  it  will  provide  the  States  with 
5-year  implementation  grants  to  help 
operate  these  systems. 
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Mr.  President,  many  of  the  problems 
facing  our  noncollege  bound  students 
need  to  be  addressed  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Nevertheless,  this  is  also  a 
national  problem  because  our  economic 
competitiveness  depends  on  our  will- 
ingness to  help  them  meet  our  future 
work-force  demands. 

If  we  are  to  affect  lasting  change  for 
future  generations — if  that  change  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  global 
marketplace — then  we  must  engage 
schools,  businesses,  and  government  at 
all  levels  to  prepare  tomorrow's  work- 
ers for  our  future.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation today  will  encourage  our  States 
to  creatively  meet  the  needs  of  our 
noncollege  bound  student  population. 
The  needs  of  these  students  have  been 
ignored  for  far  too  long  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  school  to 
work.  I  share  many  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  already  been  expressed  by 
my  colleagues.  Today,  students  who  do 
not  pursue  a  college  degree,  face  great 
challenges  in  finding  a  job  which  is  per- 
sonally and  financially  rewarding.  The 
issue  before  us  is  how  do  we  better  as- 
sist these  young  people  find  gainful 
employment  and  make  the  transition 
from  school-to-work? 

Only  25  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college.  The  remain- 
ing students  enter  the  work  force  with 
only  a  high  school  diploma  and  limited 
skills.  At  one  time,  low-skill,  high- 
wage  manufacturing  jobs  were  abun- 
dant. This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Today, 
individuals  without  a  college  degree 
earn  significantly  less  than  individuals 
with  a  college  degree  and  that  gap  is 
widening  each  year. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  we 
need  to  build  a  better  partnership  be- 
tween our  schools  and  businesses  to  de- 
termine what  skills  are  needed  in  the 
increasingly  competitive  economy.  We 
then  must  target  students  at  need  and 
equip  them  with  the  necessary  skills. 
My  question  is  do  we  need  another  Fed- 
eral jobs  program  to  achieve  this  goal? 
I  don't  believe  so  and  that  is  why  I  am 
not  able  to  support  S.  1361,  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  Act. 

There  are  154  existing  Federal  jobs- 
related  programs  which  cost  the  Treas- 
ury over  $20  billion  annually.  Enacting 
this  legislation  would  create  yet  an- 
other program  with  a  price  tag  of  $300 
million  this  year  and  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  the  period  of  its  authoriza 
tion.  Although  the  program  is  due  to 
expire  after  its  authorization,  I  have 
not  known  this  Congress  to  allow  pro- 
grams to  expire.  It's  much  easier  to  ex- 
tend a  program  than  to  let  it  die. 

I  believe  the  better  way  to  address 
the  issue  of  school-to-work  is  to  focus 
on  existing  programs  and  restructure 
them  to  better  serve  our  young  people. 
For  example,  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
isting programs  that  target  the  very 


students  we  are  talking  about  today. 
The  Carl  Perkins  Tech-Prep  Program, 
career  academies  and  youth  appren- 
ticeship programs  all  assist  students  in 
the  transition  from  school  to  work.  It 
seems  to  make  better  sense  to  deter- 
mine how  to  improve  these  programs 
and,  if  necessary,  integrate  them.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  provisions  in  the 
school-to-work  bill  which  would  pre- 
vent the  integration  of  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Tech  Prep  Program  into  the 
School-to-Work  Program. 

For  example,  the  School-to-Work 
Program  requires  a  paid  work  experi- 
ence in  certain  circumstances.  The 
Carl  Perkins  Tech-Prep  Program  does 
not  have  a  similar  requirement,  so  this 
program  would  operate  parallel  to  the 
new  school-to-work  program.  They 
couldn't  be  coordinated,  nor  inte- 
grated, yet  they  would  essentially 
serve  the  same  students. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  paid  work  experience 
which  I  have  alluded  to.  The  original 
language  contained  in  the  bill  required 
students  to  have  a  work  experience 
which  must  be  paid.  Many  small  busi- 
nesses struggle  financially.  While 
many  may  want  to  participate  in  the 
program,  they  may  find  the  salary  re- 
quirement prohibitive.  This  provision 
ignores  the  value  of  unpaid  work  expe- 
riences. I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues recognized  the  burden  of  this 
provision  when  it  adopted  an  amend- 
ment removing  the  paid  work  require- 
ment except  in  some  cases.  A  student 
can  still  have  a  valuable  learning  expe- 
rience if  the  job  is  unpaid.  Shadowing 
experiences,  mentoring  are  all  crucial 
learning  experiences. 

I  believe  we  are  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  spending  more  and  not 
enough  on  improving  existing  edu- 
cation and  jobs  programs.  We  must  bet- 
ter manage  these  programs.  If  our 
young  people  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
the  work  force,  shouldn't  we  try  to  un- 
derstand why?  Should  school  curricu- 
lum be  altered?  School  systems  across 
the  country  already  recognize  that 
they  should  be  building  partnerships 
with  local  employers  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment.  We  do  not  need 
new  Federal  legislation  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Again,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  local  action  is  out- 
pacing Federal  legislative  initiatives. 

I  strongly  support  the  intentions  of 
this  legislation,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  vote  to  create  yet  another  Federal 
program.  I  would  rather  reevaluate  ex- 
isting programs  and  determine  how 
they  can  better  serve  our  young  people 
prepare  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
America's  future  lies  with  its  children. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing educational  and  occupational  train- 
ing for  today's  youth,  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act.  Because  of  a  personal  commit- 
ment, I  had  to  be  in  West  Virginia  ear- 


lier today  and  unfortunately  missed 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. But  it  was  clear  this  measure 
had  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
would  pass.  My  statement  is  to  rein- 
force my  support  for  this  initiative. 

This  legislation  represents  part  of  an 
overall  strategy  to  reform  our  Amer- 
ican educational  system,  and  it  specifi- 
cally seeks  to  enhance  the  transition 
to  work  for  young  people.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  today's  youth.  The  bill's 
goal  is  to  unite  partnerships  of  employ- 
ers and  educators  to  create  a  high  qual- 
ity school-to-work  program  that  as- 
sists students  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  a  well-paying  first  job. 

The  legislation  maps  out  a  new  strat- 
egy to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  it  estab- 
lishes components  and  goals  for  suc- 
cessful school-to-work  programs.  Next, 
it  seeks  to  integrate  work-based  and 
school-based  learning  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  additional  skills.  It  will  cre- 
ate a  national  framework  that  provides 
States  the  flexibility  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  effectuate  the  transition  from 
school  to  employment. 

Every  parent,  student,  teacher,  and 
employer  should  embrace  the  goals  of 
the  School-to-Work  Act  and  strive  to- 
gether to  achieve  them. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  American  youth  do 
not  go  to  college  and  about  75  percent 
of  those  who  initially  enroll  do  not 
graduate.  Even  more  important,  a  1990 
report  by  the  Commission  on  the  Skills 
of  the  American  Work  Force  noted  that 
70  percent  of  the  jobs  in  America  in  the 
year  2000  will  not  require  a  college  edu- 
cation, but  most  will  require  training 
beyond  high  school. 

America  needs  the  School-to-Work 
Act  to  ensure  that  students  who  don't 
go  to  college  still  are  prepared  to  enter 
the  work  force.  Entering  work  directly 
after  high  school  needs  to  be  a  viable 
alternative  for  students  who  cannot  or 
do  not  want  to  attend  college.  Our 
competitiveness  will  depend  on  how 
well  we  prepare  our  youth  for  the  mod- 
ern workplace. 

Every  student  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living  at  a  high-skill, 
high-wage  job  upon  graduation  from 
high  school.  Under  the  School-to-Work 
Act,  we  will  ensure  that  students  are 
given  the  educational  and  occupational 
training  that  they  need  to  obtain  a 
high-paying  first  job  and  begin  a  ca- 
reer. The  legislation  establishes  a  na- 
tional framework  within  which  States 
can  develop  effective  systems  for  im- 
proving students'  transition  from 
school  to  work. 

Under  the  legislation.  States  will 
have  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own 
programs  suited  to  their  States'  needs, 
economy  and  labor  market.  Although 
the  program  requires  core  components 
and  goals  it  does  not  mandate  the 
means  to  achieve  these  goals.  Various 


sources  of  support,  including  Federal 
grants  to  States,  waivers,  direct  grants 
to  local  partnerships,  and  high  poverty 
area  grants,  will  enable  States  to  cre- 
ate their  own  school-to-work  programs. 
States  will  receive  a  1-year  planning 
grant  and  one  5-year  implementation 
grant.  The  act  also  provides  for  waivers 
of  certain  regulatory  and  statutory 
programs  to  all  other  Federal  funds  to 
be  coordinated  with  comprehensive 
school-to-work  programs. 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  making 
employers  full  partners  in  providing 
high-quality,  work-based  learning  ex- 
periences to  students.  The  program 
will  improve  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
young  people  by  combining  academic 
and  occupational  learning.  Every 
school-to-work  plan  must  include 
work-based  learning  that  provides  job 
training  or  work  experiences.  In  addi- 
tion, each  program  must  provide 
school-based  learning  including  career 
counseling  and  instruction  in  a  career 
major,  and  a  program  of  study  that  is 
based  on  high  academic  and  skill 
standards  as  proposed  in  Goals  2000 
Educate  America  Act. 

This  combination  of  occupational 
and  academic  education  will  provide 
students  with  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  that  will  better  prepare 
them  to  enter  the  job  market  and  ob- 
tain high-wage,  high-paying  jobs. 

My  support  of  the  School-to-Work 
Act  is  a  continuation  of  my  work  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Children.  As  chairman,  I  traveled 
across  the  country  meeting  with  young 
people,  parents,  and  teachers.  Every- 
where I  went,  people  recognized  that 
education  is  the  key  to  the  future. 
Education  will  provide  students  with 
the  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  high- 
wage,  high-skill  jobs  upon  graduation 
from  high  school. 

Educators  and  employers  need  to 
unite  in  the  effort  to  educate  youth 
and  provide  them  opportunities  to  con- 
tribute to  society.  The  School-to-Work 
Act  provides  the  means  for  a  partner- 
ship between  schools  and  employers,  a 
partnership  that  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  unanimous,  bipartisan  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Children. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  impor- 
tant legislation  reflects  the  principles 
of  reform  outlined  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  S.  1361,  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act. 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  charted 
a  new  course  in  Federal  education  leg- 
islation. For  over  a  decade.  States  and 
communities  have  been  at  work  devel- 
oping innovative  programs  to  address 
the  challenges  facing  today's  schools. 
With  the  Goals  2000  legislation  and  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  the 
Federal  Government  finally  steps  for- 
ward as  a  full  partner  in  these  efforts. 
And  unlike  in  the  past,  we  are  bringing 
more  than  our  ideas  and  mandates  to 
the  table.  These  new  initiatives  come 


not  with  strings,  but  with  money  and 
flexibility. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  is  aimed  at  the  75  percent  of  stu- 
dents who  never  complete  college. 
These  students  are  often  overlooked  by 
the  current  system.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  focus  of  our  high  schools  has  been 
on  the  college-bound  student.  Com- 
puter programming,  accounting,  auto- 
motive engineering,  and  other  voca- 
tionally-oriented courses  have  been  of- 
fered as  electives,  if  at  all.  Students 
who  complete  high  school,  but  not  col- 
lege, find  themselves  with  a  diploma, 
but  few  job  skills. 

Thirty  years  ago.  a  high  school  di- 
ploma was  enough  to  put  a  young  man 
or  woman  into  a  job  that  could  support 
a  family  and  a  home.  Today,  that  is 
just  not  the  case.  The  average  monthly 
earnings  of  a  full-time  worker  with 
only  a  high  school  diploma  is  just 
$1,200.  There  are  few  places  in  America 
where  this  income  could  support  a  fam- 
ily. And  the  situation  is  only  getting 
worse  for  these  low-skill  workers  as 
the  workplace  grows  ever  more  techno- 
logically advanced.  We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  make  sure  these  young  peo- 
ple are  not  left  to  fall  further  behind. 

The  school-to-work  initiative  seeks 
to  ensure  students  a  smooth  transition 
from  school  into  meaningful,  high- 
quality  jobs.  Under  this  legislation, 
partnerships  will  be  developed  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  bring  together 
employers,  educators,  labor  leaders, 
community-based  organizations,  and 
others.  These  partnerships  will  work  to 
coordinate  existing  programs  to  pre- 
pare students  to  compete  and  succeed 
in  the  high-technology,  high-skill  work 
force  of  the  next  century. 

Many  States  are  already  experiment- 
ing in  this  area.  Pennsylvania  has  had 
tremendous  success  with  its  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program.  Connecticut  has 
a  similar  program  that  brings  together 
inner-city  youth  and  representatives  of 
the  building  and  construction  trades. 
The  tech-prep  program  has  also  pro- 
vided thousands  of  young  people  in 
Connecticut  and  in  many  other  States 
with  new  opportunities.  The  school-to- 
work  initiative  will  provide  these 
States  with  seed  money  to  expand  and 
enhance  these  and  other  programs  to 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  non-college 
bound  students. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  important  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port H.R.  2884. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2884)  to  esUblish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of  school-to- 
work  opportunities  systems  in  all  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  after 
the   enacting  clause   is  stricken.   The 


text  of  S.  1361,  as  amended,  is  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  thereof,  and  H.R.  2884, 
as  amended,  is  considered  read  a  third 
time. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  H.R. 
2884,  as  amended,  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ms.  Moseley-Braun]  would  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Akaka 

Exon 

.Melzenbaum 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Feinstein 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Glenn 

Murray 

Boren 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Harkm 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Reid 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Danfortb 

Kohl 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Lieberman 

Wofford 

Durenberger 

Mathews 
NAYS-31 

Bennett 

Craseley 

.MurkowBki 

Brown 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Bums 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Helms 

Rotb 

Coat£ 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Coverdell 

Kempthome 

Smith 

Craig 

Lott 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Gorton 

McConnell 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 
Gramm 

Johnston 
Moseley-Braan 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2884).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2884 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "School-to-WoTk  Opportunities  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  Table  of  Co.VTENTS.—The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 
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Sec.  3.  Purposes  and  congressional  intent. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

Sec.  5.  Federal  administration. 

TITLE    I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK    OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 
Sec.  101.  General  program  requirements. 
Sec.  102.  Work-based  learning  component. 
Sec.  103.  School-based  learning  component. 
Sec.  104.  Connecting  activities  component. 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  SYSTEM   DEVELOPMENT   AND    IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Subtitle  A— State  Development  Grants 
Sec.  201.  Purpose. 
Sec.  202.  State  development  grants. 

Subtitle  B — State  Implementation  Grants 
Sec.  211.  Purpose. 

Sec.  212.  State  implementation  grants. 
Sec.  213.  Limitation  on  administrative  costs. 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 
Sec.  301.  Purposes. 

Sec.  302.  Federal  implementation  grants  to  part- 
nerships. 
Sec.  303.  School-to-work  opportunities  program 
grants  in  high  poverty  areas  and 
in  congressional  districts  with  low 
population  densities. 
TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Research,    demonstration,    and    other 

projects. 
Sec.  402.  Performance  outcomes  and  evaluation. 
Sec.  403.  Training  and  technical  assistance. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  State  request  and  responsibilities  for  a 

waiver    of   statutory    and    regu- 
latory requirements. 
Sec.  502.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regulatory 

requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 

Education. 
Sec.  503.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regulatory 

requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 

Labor. 
Sec.  504.  Combination  of  Federal  funds  for  high 

poverty  schools. 
Sec.  505.  Combination    of    Federal    funds    by 

States. 
Sec.  506.  Requirements. 
Sec.  507.  Sanctions. 

Sec.  SOS.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  509.  Acceptance  of  gifts,  and  other  matters. 
Sec.  510.  State  authority. 
Sec.  511.  Construction. 
Sec.  512.  Additional  Federal  requirements. 
Sec.  513.  Sense  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  VI— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  601.  Tech-prep  education. 

TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  702.  Sunset. 


TITLE  VIII- 


ALASKA  NATIVE  ART  AND 
CULTURE 


Sec.  801.  Short  title. 
Sec.  802.  Alaska  Native  art  and  culture. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  three-fourths  of  America's  high  school  stu- 
dents enter  the  work  force  without  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  and  many  do  not  possess  the 
academic  and  entry-level  occupational  skills 
necessary  to  succeed  in  the  changing  American 
workplace: 

(2)  a  substantial  number  of  American  youth, 
especially  disadvantaged  students,  students  of 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  students  with  disabilities,  do  not 
complete  school: 

(3)  unemployment  among  American  youth  is 
intolerably  high,  and  earnings  of  high  school 


graduates  have  been  falling  relative  to  earnings 
of  persons  with  more  education: 

(4)  the  American  workplace  is  changing  in  re- 
sponse to  heightened  international  competition 
and  new  technologies,  and  such  forces,  which 
are  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  Nation,  are 
shrinking  the  demand  for  and  undermining  the 
earning  power  of  unskilled  labor: 

(5)  the  United  States  lacks  a  comprehensive 
and  coherent  system  to  help  its  youth  acquire 
the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  information 
about  and  access  to  the  labor  market  necessary 
to  make  an  effective  transition  from  school  to 
career-oriented  work  or  to  further  education 
and  training: 

(6)  American  students  can  achieve  to  high 
standards,  and  many  learn  better  and  retain 
more  when  the  students  learn  in  context,  rather 
than  in  the  abstract: 

(7)  while  many  American  students  have  part- 
time  fobs,  there  is  infrequent  linkage  between— 

(A)  such  jobs:  and 

(B)  the  career  planning  or  exploration,  or  the 
school-based  learning,  of  such  students: 

(8)  the  work-based  learning  approach,  which 
is  modeled  after  the  time-honored  apprentice- 
ship concept,  integrates  theoretical  instruction 
with  structured  on-the-job  training,  and  this 
approach,  combined  with  school-based  learning, 
can  be  very  effective  in  engaging  student  inter- 
est, enhancing  skill  acquisition,  developing  posi- 
tive ^vork  attitudes,  and  preparing  youth  for 
high-skill,  high-wage  careers:  and 

(9)  Federal  resources  currently  fund  a  series 
of  categorical,  work-related  education  and 
training  programs,  many  of  which  serve  dis- 
advantaged youth,  that  are  not  administered  as 
a  coherent  whole. 

SBC.  3.  PURPOSES  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT. 

(a)  PURPOSLS.—The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to— 

(1)  establish  a  national  framework  within 
which  all  States  can  create  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  that — 

(A)  are  a  part  of  comprehensive  education  re- 
form: 

(B)  are  integrated  with  the  State  education 
systems  reformed  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act:  and 

(C)  offer  opportunities  for  all  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  performance-based  education  and 
training  program  that  will — 

(i)  enable  the  students  to  earn  portable  cre- 
dentials: 

(ii)  prepare  the  students  for  first  jobs  in  high- 
skill,  high-wage  careers:  and 

(Hi)  increase  their  opportunities  for  further 
education,  including  education  in  a  4-year  col- 
lege or  university: 

(2)  create  a  universal,  high-quality  school-to- 
work  transition  system  that  enables  all  young 
Americans  to  identify  and  navigate  paths  to 
productive  and  progressively  more  rewarding 
roles  in  the  workplace: 

(3)  utilise  workplaces  as  active  learning  envi- 
ronments in  the  educational  process  by  making 
employers  joint  partners  with  educators  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  all  students  to  partici- 
pate in  high-quality,  work-based  learning  expe- 
riences: 

(4)  use  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  as  ven- 
ture capital,  to  underwrite  the  initial  costs  of 
planning  and  establishing  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  that  will  be  main- 
tained with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources: 

(5)  promote  the  formation  of  partnerships  that 
are  dedicated  to  linking  the  worlds  of  school 
and  work,  among  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  private  and 
public  employers,  labor  organizations,  govern- 
ment, community -based  organizations,  parents, 
students.  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  training  and  human 
service  agencies; 


(6)  help  all  students  attain  high  academic  and 
occupational  standards: 

(7)  build  on  and  advance  a  range  of  promising 
school-to-work  transition  programs,  such  as 
tech-prep  education  programs,  career  academies, 
school-to-apprenticeship  programs,  cooperative 
education  programs,  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, school-spon.sored  enterprises,  and  busi- 
ness-education compacts,  that  can  be  developed 
into  programs  funded  under  this  Act: 

(8)  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  youth 
by  integrating  academic  and  occupational 
learning,  integrating  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  and  building  effective  linkages 
between  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation: 

(9)  encourage  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  that  will  provide  paid  high- 
quality,  work-based  learning  experiences: 

(10)  motivate  all  youth,  including  low  achiev- 
ing youth,  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  youth  with  disabilities,  to  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  or  a  classroom  setting  and 
strive  to  succeed,  by  providing  enriched  learning 
experiences  and  assistance  in  obtaining  good 
jobs  and  continuing  their  education  in  post- 
secondary  education  institutions: 

(11)  expose  students  to  a  vast  array  of  career 
opportunities,  and  facilitate  the  selection  of  ca- 
reer majors,  based  on  individual  interests,  goals, 
strengths,  and  abilities:  and 

(12)  further  the  National  Education  Goals  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act. 

(b)  Congressional  Intent.— It  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  jointly  administer  this 
Act,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  flexible  manner  that — 

(1)  promotes  State  and  local  discretion  in  es- 
tablishing and  implementing  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  systems  and  programs:  and 

(2)  contributes  to  reinventing  government  by— 

(A)  building  on  State  and  local  capacity: 

(B)  eliminating  duplication  in  education  and 
training  programs  for  youth  by  integrating  such 
programs  into  one  comprehensive  system: 

(C)  maximizing  the  effective  use  of  resources: 

(D)  supporting  locally  established  initiatives: 

(E)  requiring  measurable  goals  for  perform- 
ance: and 

(F)  offering  flexibility  in  meeting  such  goals. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "all  aspects  of  the  industry" 
means  all  aspects  of  the  industry  or  industry 
sector  a  student  is  preparing  to  enter,  including 
planning,  management,  finances,  technical  and 
production  skills,  underlying  principles  of  tech- 
nology, labor  and  community  issues,  health  and 
safety  issues,  and  environmental  issues,  related 
to  such  industry  or  industry  sector: 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  students, 
students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
backgrounds,  students  with  disabilities,  students 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  students  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  academically 
talented  students: 

(3)  the  term  "approved  plan"  means  a  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  plan  that  is  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  section  212(a).  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretaries  to  include  the  program 
components  described  in  sections  102  through 
104  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
.ict.  and  is  consistent  with  the  improvemertt 
plan  of  the  State,  if  any.  under  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act: 

(4)  the  term  "career  major"  means  a  coherent 
sequence  of  courses  or  field  of  study  that  pre- 
pares a  student  for  a  first  job  and  that— 

(A)  integrates  academic  and  occupational 
learning,    integrates    school-based    and    work- 
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based  learning,  establishes  linkages  between  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  education,  and  pre- 
pares students  for  admission  to  2-year  or  4-year 
postsecondary  education  institutions: 

(B)  prepares  the  student  for  employment  in 
broad  occupational  clusters  or  industry  sectors: 

(C)  typically  includes  at  least  2  years  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  at  least  1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education: 

(D)  provides  the  students,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  strong  experience  in  and  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the  stu- 
dents are  planning  to  enter: 

(E)  results  in  the  award  of— 

(i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as — 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma:  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate  for 
students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such  alter- 
native diploma  or  certificate  is  appropriate: 

(ii)  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing  suc- 
cessful completion  of  1  or  2  years  of  postsecond- 
ary education  (if  appropriate):  and 

(Hi)  a  skill  certificate:  and 

(F)  may  lead  to  further  education  and  train- 
ing, such  as  entry  into  a  registered  apprentice- 
ship program,  or  may  lead  to  admission  to  a  4- 
year  college  or  university: 

(5)  the  term  "employer"  includes  both  public 
and  private  employers: 

(6)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  a  Slate: 

(7)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1471(12)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)): 

(8)  the  term  "partnership"  means  a  local  en- 
tity that— 

(A)  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  local 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs: 

(B)  consists  of  employers  or  employer  organi- 
zations, public  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  (or  rep- 
resentatives, such  as  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators),  and  labor  organizations  or  non- 
managerial  employee  representatives:  and 

(C)  may  include  other  entities,  such  as  com- 
munity-based organizations,  national  trade  as- 
sociations working  at  local  levels,  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  organizations,  registered  appren- 
ticeship agencies,  local  vocational  education  en- 
tities, proprietary  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  defined  in  section  481(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1088(b))  (so 
long  as  such  institutions  meet  the  requirements 
specified  in  section  498  of  such  Act),  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  parent  organizations  and 
teacher  organizations,  vocational  student  orga- 
nizations, private  industry  councils  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1512).  and  Indian  tribes,  as 
defined  in  section  1  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25 
U.S.C.  1801): 

(9)  the  term  "postsecondary  education  institu- 
tion" means  a  public  or  private  institution  that 
is  authorized  within  a  State  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beyond  secondary  education, 
and  includes  a  community  college,  a  technical 
college,  a  postsecondary  vocational  institution, 
a  tribally  controlled  community  college,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  and 
a  4-year  college  or  university: 

(10)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  agen- 
cy" means  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  a  State 
apprenticeship  agency  recognized  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
as  the  appropriate  body  for  State  registration  or 
approval  of  local  apprenticeship  programs  and 
agreements  for  Federal  purposes: 

(11)  the  term  "registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  registered  by  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  agency: 


(12)  the  term  "related  services"  includes  the 
types  of  services  described  in  section  602(17)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1401(17)): 

(13)  the  term  "school  site  mentor"  means  a 
professional  employed  at  a  school  who  is  des- 
ignated as  the  advocate  for  a  particular  student, 
and  who  works  m  consultation  with  classroom 
teachers,  counselors,  related  services  personnel, 
and  the  employer  of  the  student  to  design  and 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities program  of  the  student: 

(14)  the  term  "School-to-Work  Opportunities 
program"  means  a  program  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  other  than  a  program  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a): 

(15)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(d)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(d)): 

(16)  the  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(17)  the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  port- 
able, industry-recognized  credential  issued  by  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  under 
an  approved  plan,  thai  certifies  that  a  student 
has  mastered  skills  at  levels  that  are  at  least  as 
challenging  as  skill  standards  endorsed  by  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Board  established 
under  the  National  Skill  Standards  Act  of  1993, 
except  that  until  such  skill  standards  are  devel- 
oped, the  term  "skill  certificate"  means  a  cre- 
dential issued  under  a  process  described  in  the 
approved  plan  of  a  State: 

(18)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 

(19)  the  term  "State  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1471(23)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(23)):  and 

(20)  the  term  "workplace  mentor"  means  an 
employee  or  other  individual,  approved  by  the 
employer  at  a  workplace,  who  possesses  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  be  mastered  by  a  stu- 
dent, and  who  instructs  the  student,  critiques 
the  performance  of  the  student,  challenges  the 
student  to  perform  well,  and  works  in  consulta- 
tion with  classroom  teachers  and  the  employer 
of  the  student. 

SEC.  S.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Joint  administration.— Notwithstanding 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  3401  et  seq.).  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.).  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  To  Create  a  Department  of 
Labor",  approved  March  4.  1913  (29  U.S.C.  551 
et  seq.).  and  section  166  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1576).  the  Secretaries 
shall  jointly  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  programs  established  by  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retaries shall  jointly  issue  such  uniform  proce- 
dures, guidelines,  and  regulations,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulations.— Section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1232)  shall 
not  apply  to  regulations  issued  with  respect  to 
any  programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  PLAN.— Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .Act.  the  Secretaries  shall  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  joint  administration  of  this 
Act  and  submit  such  plan  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  for  review  and  comment. 
TITLE  I— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 

SEC.  101.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIRE.MENTS. 

A  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  integrate  school-based  learning  and  work- 
based  learning,  as  provided  for  in  sections  102 
and  103.  integrate  academic  and  occupational 


learning,   and   establish   effective   linkages   be- 
tween secondary  and  postsecondary  education: 

(2)  provide  participating  students  with  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  career  majors: 

(3)  incorporate  the  program  components  pro- 
vided in  sections  102  through  104: 

(4)  provide  participating  students,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  with  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the 
students  are  preparing  to  enter:  and 

(5)  provide  all  students  with  equal  access  to 
the  full  range  of  such  program  components  (in- 
cluding both  school-  and  work-based  learning 
components)  and  related  activities  and  to  re- 
cruitment, enrollment,  and  placement  activities. 
SEC.  102.  WORK-BASED  LEARNING  COMPONENT. 

(a)  Mandatory  Activities.— The  work-based 
learning  component  of  a  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities program  shall  include— 

(1)  work  experience: 

(2)  a  planned  program  of  }ob  training  and 
work  experiences  (including  training  related  to 
preemployment  and  employment  skills  to  be  mas- 
tered at  progressively  higher  levels)  that  are  co- 
ordinated with  learning  in  the  school-based 
learning  component  described  in  section  103  and 
are  relevant  to  the  career  majors  of  students  and 
lead  to  the  award  of  skill  certificates: 

(3)  workplace  mentoring:  and 

(4)  instruction  m  general  workplace  com- 
petencies, including  instruction  and  activities 
developing  positive  work  attitudes,  and  employ- 
ability  and  participative  skills. 

(b)  Permissible  Activities.— Such  component 
may  include  such  activities  as  job  shadowing, 
school-sponsored  enterprises,  or  on-the-job 
training  for  academic  credit. 

SEC.     103.     SCHOOL-BASED    LEARNING     COMPO- 
NENT. 

The  school-based  learning  component  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall  tn- 
clude— 

(1)  career  exploration  and  counseling,  begin- 
ning prior  to  the  Uth  grade  year  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  help  students  who  may  be  in- 
terested to  identify,  and  select  or  reconsider, 
their  interests,  goals,  and  career  majors: 

(2)  initial  selection  by  interested  students  of 
career  majors  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  grade: 

(3)  a  program  of  study  designed  to  meet  aca- 
demic standards  established  by  the  State  for  all 
students,  including,  where  applicable,  any  con- 
tent standards  developed  under  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  prepare  students  for  post- 
secondary  education  and  to  earn  skill  certifi- 
cates: and 

(4)  regularly  scheduled  evaluations  involving 
ongoing  consultation  and  problem  solving  with 
students  to  identify  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  academic  progress,  workplace 
knowledge,  goals,  and  the  need  for  additional 
learning  opportunities  to  master  core  academic 
and  vocational  skills. 

SEC.  104.  CONNECTING  ACTIVITIES  COMPONENT. 
The    connecting    activities    component    of   a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  matching  students  with  the  work-based 
learning  opportunities  of  employers: 

(2)  serving,  with  respect  to  each  student,  as  a 
liaison  among  the  student  and  the  employer, 
school,  teacher,  school  administrator,  and  par- 
ent of  the  student,  and.  if  appropriate,  other 
community  partners: 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  and  services 
to  employers,  including  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  and  other  parties  in — 

(A)  designing  work-based  learning  compo- 
nents described  in  section  102  and  counseling 
and  case  management  services:  and 

(B)  training  teachers,  workplace  mentors, 
school  site  mentors,  and  counselors: 
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(4)  providing  assistance  to  schools  and  em- 
ployers to  integrate  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning  and  integrate  academic  and  oc- 
cupational learning  in  the  program: 

(5)  encouraging  the  active  participation  of  em- 
ployers, in  cooperation  with  local  education  of- 
ficials, in  the  implementation  of  local  activities 
described  in  section  102,  103.  or  this  section: 

(6)(A)  providing  assistance  to  participants 
who  have  completed  the  program  in  finding  an 
appropriate  job.  continuing  their  education,  nr 
entering  into  an  additional  training  program: 
and 

(B)  linking  the  participants  with  other  com- 
munity services  that  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
a  successful  transition  from  school  to  work: 

(7)  collecting  and  analyzing  information  re- 
garding post-program  outcomes  of  participants 
in  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program, 
including  disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  backgrounds, 
students  with  disabilities,  students  with  limited- 
English  proficiency,  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents: and 

(8)  linking  youth  development  activities  under 
this  Act  with  employer  and  industry  strategies 
for  upgrading  the  skills  of  their  workers. 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND   IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Subtitle  A — State  Development  Grants 
SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States 
in    planning    and    developing    comprehensive, 
statewide  systems  for  school-to-work  opportuni- 
ties. 
SEC.  202.  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

(a)  Jn  Geseral.— 

(1)  AWARD.— On  the  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretaries  may 
award  a  development  grant  to  the  State  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  State  to  complete  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system. 

(2)  AsiOUST.—The  amount  of  a  development 
grant  under  this  subtitle  may  not  exceed 
tl. 000. 000  (or  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  COSIPLETIOS.—The  Secretaries  may  award 
such  grant  to  complete  development  initiated 
with  funds  awarded  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  or  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et  seq.). 

(b)  APPLICATION  Contests.— To  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretaries 
that  shall— 

(1)  include  a  timetable  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funding  needed  to  complete  the  plan- 
ning and  development  necessary  to  implement  a 
comprehensive,  statewide  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities system,  for  all  students: 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which— 

(A)  the  Governor: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency: 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment: 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development: 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education: 

(F)  representatives  of  the  private  sector:  and 

(G)  other  appropriate  officials. 

will  collaborate  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities system: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State  has 
obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain  the  active 
and  continued  partiapation.  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system,  of  employers  and 


other  interested  parties  such  as  locally  elected 
officials,  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  (or  related  agencies), 
business  associations,  employees,  labor  organi- 
zations or  associations  of  such  organisations, 
teachers,  related  services  personnel,  students, 
parents,  community-based  organizations,  clergy, 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  organizations,  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational agencies,  vocational  student  organiza- 
tions, and  human  service  agencies: 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  coordinate  planning  activities  with  any 
local  school-to-work  programs,  including  pro- 
grams that  have  received  a  grant  under  title  III. 
if  any: 

(5)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title: 

(6)  include  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require:  and 

(7)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(c)  State  development  Mtivities.— Funds 
awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  expended  by 
a  State  only  for  activities  undertaken  to  develop 
a  statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tem, which  may  include — 

(1)  identifying  or  establishing  an  appropriate 
State  structure  to  administer  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system: 

(2)  identifying  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school-to-work  programs  that  might  be  incor- 
porated into  the  State  system: 

(3)  identifying  or  establishing  broad-based 
partnerships  among  employers,  labor,  education, 
government,  and  other  community  and  parent 
organizations  to  participate  in  the  design,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs: 

(4)  developing  a  marketing  plan  to  build  con- 
sensus and  support  for  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs: 

(5)  promoting  the  active  involvement  of  busi- 
ness, including  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, in  planning,  developing,  and  implement- 
ing local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams: 

(6)  identifying  ways  that  local  school- to-work 
programs  could  be  coordinated  with  the  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(7)  supporting  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  provide  guidance,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs: 

(8)  identifying  or  establishing  mechanisms  for 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
enhance  the  development  of  a  statewide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(9)  initiating  pilot  programs  for  testing  key 
components  of  the  program  design  of  programs 
under  the  system; 

(10)  developing  a  State  process  for  issuing  skill 
certificates  that  is,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  the  efforts  of  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Board  and  the  skill  standards  en- 
dorsed under  the  National  Skill  Standards  Act 
of  1993: 

(11)  designing  challenging  curricula,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  local  partner- 
ships, that  take  into  account  the  diverse  learn- 
ing needs  and  abilities  of  the  student  population 
served  by  the  system: 

(12)  developing  a  system  for  labor  market 
analysis  and  strategic  planning  for  local 
targeting,  of  industry  sectors  or  broad  occupa- 
tional clusters,  that  can  provide  students  with 
placements  in  high-skill  workplaces: 

(13)  analyzing  the  post-high  school  employ- 
ment experiences  of  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates and  students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school: 

(14)  preparing  the  plan  described  in  section 
212(b):  and 


(15)  developing  a  training  and  technical  sup- 
port system  for  teachers,  employers,  mentors, 
counselors,  related  services  personnel,  and  other 
parties. 

(d)  Gra.ws  to  Consortia.— 

(1)  Is  GENERAL.— The  Secretaries  may  make 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  con.iortia  of  con- 
gressional districts  with  low  population  den- 
sities, to  enable  each  such  consortium  to  com- 
plete development  of  comprehensive, 
consortiawide  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
systems.  Each  ."iuch  .<!ystem  shall  be  implemented 
by  individuals  selected  by  the  States  in  which 
the  system  is  located.  Each  such  system  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  for  .inch  a  sys- 
tem, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  A.MOUNT.—Notuithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  amount  of  a  develop- 
ment grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretaries  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  APPLICATION.— For  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Gover.vor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  official 
designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  subtitle. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  Official.— References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  such  an 
official  of  any  of  the  States  in  which  the  consor- 
tium is  located. 

(4)  ABILITY  OF  STATE  TO  CARRY  OVT  PRO- 
CRAM.— Nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  limit 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  carry  out  a  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  in  the 
State,  even  if  a  congressional  district  located  in 
the  State  participates  in  a  consortium  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(5)  Defisitios.—As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  congressional  di-itricts 
with  low  population  densities"  means  a  consor- 
tia of  congressional  districts,  each  congressional 
district  of  which  has  an  average  population 
density  of  less  than  20.00  persons  per  square 
mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Subtitle  B — State  Implementation  Grants 
SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist  States 
in  the  implementation  of  comprehensive,  state- 
wide School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems. 
SEC.  212.  STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  Is  General.— 

(1)  Eligibility.— On  the  application  of  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  a  State,  the  Secretaries 
may  aivard.  on  a  competitive  basis,  a  5-year  im- 
plementation grant  to  the  State. 

(2)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (I),  a  State  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretaries  that  shall— 

(A)  contain — 

(i)  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b): 

(ii)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  will  allocate  funds  made  available  through 
such  a  grant  to  local  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities partnerships  under  subsection  (g): 

(Hi)  a  request,  if  the  State  decides  to  submit 
such  a  request,  for  one  or  more  waivers  of  cer- 
tain statutory  or  regulatory  requirements,  as 
provided  for  under  title  V: 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which — 

(I)  the  Governor: 

(II)  the  State  educational  agency: 

(III)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment: 

(IV)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development: 

(V)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education: 


(VI)  other  appropriate  officials:  and 

(VII)  the  private  sector, 

collaborated  in  the  development  of  the  applica- 
tion: and 

(V)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretaries 
may  require:  and 

(B)  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require. 

(b)  Conte.\ts  of  State  Plan.— a  State  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i)  shall— 

(1)  designate  the  geographical  areas,  includ- 
ing urban  and  rural  areas,  to  be  served  by  part- 
nerships that  receive  grants  under  subsection 
(g).  which  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  reflect 
local  labor  market  areas: 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  stimulate  and  support  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system 
will  be  expanded  over  time  to  cover  all  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  State: 

(3)  describe  the  procedure  by  which— 

(A)  the  Governor: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency: 

(C)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
job  training  and  employment: 

(D)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
economic  development: 

(E)  the  State  agency  officials  responsible  for 
postsecondary  education: 

(F)  representatives  of  the  private  sector;  and 

(G)  other  appropriate  officials. 

will  collaborate  in  the  implementation  of  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(4)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State  has 
obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain  the  active 
and  continued  involvement,  in  the  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system,  of  em- 
ployers and  other  interested  parties  such  as  lo- 
cally elected  officials,  secondary  schools  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  (or  relat- 
ed agencies),  business  associations,  employees, 
labor  organizations  or  associations  of  such  orga- 
nizations, teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
students,  parents,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, clergy,  rehabilitation  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, registered  apprenticeship  agencies, 
vocational  educational  agencies,  vocational  stu- 
dent organizations.  State  or  regional  coopera- 
tive education  associations,  and  human  service 
agencies: 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system  will  coordinate 
with  or  integrate  local  school-to-work  programs, 
including  programs  financed  from  State  and  pri- 
vate sources,  with  funds  available  from  such  re- 
lated Federal  programs  as  programs  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.).  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocatiorial  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301.  et  seq.), 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.),  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.).  part 
F  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
681  et  seq.),  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  the  National  Skills  Standards  Act  of  1993, 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.).  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).  the  Act  of 
August  16.  1937  (commonly  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act":  50  Stat.  664.  chapter 
663;  29  U.S.C.  50  et  seq.);  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.),  and  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
12501  et  seq.); 

(6)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for  pro- 
viding training  for  teachers,  employers,  mentors, 
counselors,  related  services  personnel,  and  other 
parties; 

(7)  describe  the  strategy  of  the  State  for  incor- 
porating project-oriented,  experiential  learning 
programs  which  integrate  theory  and  academic 
knowledge  with   hands-on  skills  and  applica- 


tions into  the  school  curriculum  for  all  students 
in  the  State; 

(3)  describe  the  resources,  including  private 
sector  resources,  that  the  State  intends  to  em- 
ploy m  maintaining  the  School-lo-Work  Oppor- 
tunities system  when  funds  under  this  Act  are 
no  longer  available: 

(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system  will  include  pro- 
grams that  will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work- 
based  learning  experiences; 

(10)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  effective  and  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students  in  the  State  to  participate  in 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs; 

(11)  describe  the  goals  of  the  Slate  and  the 
methods  the  State  will  use,  such  as  awareness 
and  outreach,  to  ensure  opportunities  for  young 
women  to  participate  in  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  em- 
ployment in  high-performance,  high-paying 
jobs,  including  nontraditional  employment; 

(12)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  opportunities  for  low-achieving  stu- 
dents, students  with  disabilities,  and  former  stu- 
dents who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  to  par- 
ticipate in  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams; 

(13)  describe  the  process  of  the  State  for  as- 
sessing the  skills  and  knowledge  required  in  ca- 
reer majors,  and  the  process  for  awarding  skill 
certificates  that  is  consistent  with  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  and  the  skill 
standards  endorsed  under  the  National  Skill 
Standards  Act  of  1993; 

(14)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will  ensure  that  students  participating  in  the 
programs  are  provided,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  with  flexibility  to  develop  new  career 
goals  over  time  and  to  change  career  majors 
without  adverse  consequences: 

(15)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  continue  programs 
funded  under  section  302  in  the  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(16)  describe  the  manner  in  which  local 
school-to-work  programs,  including  programs 
funded  under  section  302,  if  any,  will  be  inte- 
grated into  the  statewide  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities system: 

(17)  describe  the  performance  standards  that 
the  State  intends  to  meet;  and 

(18)  designate  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  Review  of  Applications.— In  reviewing 
each  application  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  application  to  a 
peer  review  process,  determine  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  plan  described  in  subsection  (b),  and. 
if  such  determination  is  affirmative,  further  de- 
termine whether  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1)  Award  an  implementation  grant  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  State  submitting  the  ap- 
plication. 

(2)  Approve  the  request  of  the  State,  if  any. 
for  a  waiver  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  title  V. 

(3)  Inform  the  State  of  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  further  development  funds  under  sub- 
title A.  by  submitting  to  the  Secretaries  an  ap- 
plication that  includes  a  timetable  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  funding  needed  to  com- 
plete the  planning  and  development  necessary 
to  implement  a  comprehensive,  statewide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  system,  except  that  fur- 
ther development  funds  may  not  be  awarded  to 
a  State  that  receives  an  implementation  grant 
under  subsection  (e). 

(d)  Review  Considerations.— In  evaluating 
an  application  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretaries  shall — 

(1)  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
application,  including  the  replicability.  sustain- 


ability.  and  innovation  of  programs  described  in 
the  application: 

(2)  give  priority  to  applications,  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  system  described  in  the  ap- 
plication would  limit  administrative  costs  and 
increase  amounts  spent  on  delivery  of  services  to 
.students  enrolled  in  programs  carried  out 
through  the  system  under  this  Act: 

(3)  give  priority  to  applications  that  describe 
the  highest  levels  of— 

(A)  concurrence  with  the  plan  for  the  system; 
and 

(B)  collaboration  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  system:  and 

(4)  give  priority  to  applications  that  describe 
systems  that  include  programs  that  will  provide 
paid  high-quality,  work-based  learning  experi- 
ences: 

by  appropriate  State  agencies  and  officials  and 
the  private  sector. 

(e)  Grant  amount  and  Duration  of 
Grant.— 

(1)  Amount.— The  Secretaries  shall  establish 
the  minimum  and  maximum  amounts  available 
for  an  implementation  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  and  shall  determine  the  actual  amount 
granted  to  any  State  under  such  subsection, 
based  on  such  criteria  as  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  the 
number  of  projected  participants  m  programs 
carried  out  through  the  system. 

(2)  Duration.— No  State  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  implementation  grant. 

(f)  State  Implementation  Activities.— a 
State  shall  expend  funds  awarded  through 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  only  for  activities 
undertaken  to  implement  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  system  of  the  State,  which  may 
include — 

(1)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to  em- 
ployers to  provide  work-based  learning  for  all 
students: 

(2)  conducting  outreach  activities  to  promote 
and  support  collaboration,  in  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs,  by  businesses,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  other  organizations: 

(3)  providing  training  for  teachers,  employers, 
workplace  mentors,  school  site  mentors,  coun- 
selors, related  services  personnel,  and  other  par- 
ties; 

(4)  providing  labor  market  information  to  local 
partnerships  that  is  useful  in  determining  which 
high-skill,  high-wage  occupations  are  m  de- 
mand: 

(5)  designing  or  adapting  model  curricula  that 
can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  occupa- 
tional learning,  school-based  and  work-based 
learning,  and  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education,  for  all  students  in  the  State: 

(6)  designing  or  adapting  model  work-based 
learning  programs  and  identifying  best  practices 
for  such  programs; 

(7)  conducting  outreach  activities  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  other  States  that  are 
developing  or  implementing  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities systems; 

(8)  reorganizing  and  streamlining  School-to- 
Wcrk  Opportunities  systerm  in  the  State  to  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(9)  identifying  ways  that  existing  local  school- 
to-work  programs  could  be  integrated  with  the 
statewide  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system: 

(10)  designing  career  awareness  and  explo- 
ration activities,  which  may  begin  as  early  as 
the  elementary  grades,  such  as  job  shadowing, 
job  site  visits,  school  visits  by  individuals  in  var- 
ious occupations,  and  mentoring; 

(11)  designing  and  implementing  school-spon- 
sored work  experiences,  such  as  school-spon- 
sored enterprises  and  community  development 
projects;  and 

(12)  providing  career  exploration  and  aware- 
ness services,  counseling  and  mentoring  services. 
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college  awareness  and  preparation  services,  and 
other  services  to  prepare  students  for  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work. 

(g)  ALLOCATION  OF  FU.VDS  TO  PARTSER- 
SHIPS.—A  Stale  that  receives  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  award  grants,  according  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  State,  to  partnerships  to 
carry  out  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs.  In  awarding  such  grants,  the  .State 
shall  use  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  sums 
awarded  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a)  in  the 
first  year  in  which  the  State  awards  such 
grants,  75  percent  of  such  sums  in  the  second 
such  year,  and  85  percent  of  such  sums  in  each 
such  year  thereafter. 

(h)  State  subgrasts  to  Part.kerships.— 

(1)  .APPLiCATins.~A  partnership  that  seeks  a 
grant  to  carry  out  a  local  School-tn-Work  Op- 
portunities program,  including  a  program  initi- 
aled under  .section  302.  .shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  State  that— 

(A)  describes  how  the  program  would  include 
the  program  components  described  in  sections 
102,  103,  and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act: 

(B)  sets  forth  measurable  program  goals  and 
outcomes; 

(C)  describes  the  local  strategies  and  time- 
tables of  the  partnership  to  provide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  program  opportunities  for 
all  students  in  the  area  served: 

(D)  describes  the  eitent  to  which  the  program 
will  provide  paid  high-quality,  work-based 
learning  experiences: 

(E)  describes  the  process  that  will  be  used  to 
ensure  employer  involvement  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities program: 

(F)  provides  such  other  information  as  the 
State  may  require:  and 

(G)  is  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  State  may  require. 

(2)  Allowable  activities.— a  partnership 
shall  expend  funds  awarded  through  grants 
under  this  sub.section  only  for  activities  under- 
taken to  carry  out  local  School-to-Work  Oppor- 
tunities programs,  atid  such  activities  may  in- 
clude, for  each  such  program — 

(A)  recruiting  and  providing  assistance  to  em- 
ployers, including  small-  and  medium-si^e  bu.si- 
nesses.  to  provide  the  work-based  learning  com- 
ponents described  in  section  102  in  the  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  program: 

(B)  establishing  consortia  of  employers  to  sup- 
port the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
and  provide  access  to  Jobs  related  to  the  career 
majors  of  students: 

(C)  supporting  or  establishing  intermediaries 
(selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  part- 
nership) to  perform  the  activities  described  in 
section  104  and  to  provide  assistance  to  students 
in  obtaining  jobs  and  further  education  and 
training: 

(D)  designing  or  adapting  school  curricula 
that  can  be  used  to  integrate  academic  and  oc- 
cupational learning,  school-based  and  work- 
based  learning,  and  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  education  for  all  students  in  the  area 
served: 

(E)  providing  training  to  work-based  and 
school-based  staff  on  new  curricula,  student  as- 
sessments, student  guidance,  and  feedback  to 
the  school  regarding  student  performance: 

(F)  establishing,  in  schools  participating  in 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  a 
graduation  assistance  program  to  assist  at-nsk 
students,  low-achieving  students,  and  students 
with  disabilities,  in  graduating  from  high 
school,  enrolling  m  postsecondary  education  or 
training,  and  finding  or  advancing  in  jobs: 

(G)  conducting  or  obtaining  an  indepth  anal- 
ysis of  the  local  labor  market  and  the  generic 
and  specific  skill  needs  of  employers  to  identify 
high-demand,  high-wage  careers  to  target: 


(H)  integrating  work-based  and  school-based 
learning  into  existing  job  training  programs  for 
youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school: 

(1)  establishing  or  expanding  school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  cooperation  with  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  agencies  and  apprentice- 
ship spon.iors: 

(J)  assisting  participating  employers,  includ- 
ing s-mall-  and  medium-sise  businesses,  to  iden- 
tify and  train  workplace  mentors  and  to  develop 
work-based  learning  components: 

(K)  designing  local  strategies  to  provide  ade- 
quate planning  time  and  staff  development  ac- 
tivities for  teachers,  school  counselors,  related 
services  personnel,  and  school  site  mentors: 

(L)  enhancing  linkages  between — 

(i)  after-school,  weekend,  and  summer  jobs: 
and 

(li)  opportunities  for  career  exploration  and 
.school-based  learning:  and 

(M)  providing  career  exploration  and  aware- 
ness services,  counseling  and  mentoring  services, 
college  awareness  and  preparation  services,  and 
other  services  to  prepare  students  for  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work. 

(i)  Cra.\ts  to  Cossortia.— 

(1)  Is  CESERAL.—The  Secretaries  may  make 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  consortia  of  con- 
gressional districts  with  low  population  den- 
sities, to  enable  each  such  consortium  to  imple- 
ment comprehensive,  consortiawide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems.  Each  such  system 
shall  be  implemented  by  individuals  selected  by 
the  States  in  whieh  the  system  is  located.  Each 
such  system  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  for  such  a  system,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

(2)  A.siousT.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  amount  of  an  imple- 
mentation grant  under  this  subtitle  to  a  consor- 
tium shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretaries 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  APPLICATION.— For  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subtitle  to  a  consortium: 

(A)  Governor.— References  to  a  Governor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  an  official 
designated  by  the  consortium  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  a  Governor  under  this  subtitle. 

(B)  State.— References  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  consortium. 

(C)  Official —References  to  an  official  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  such  an 
official  of  any  of  the  States  in  which  the  consor- 
tium is  located. 

(4)  Waivers.— In  order  for  a  consortium  that 
receives  a  grant  under  this  section  to  receive  a 
waiver  under  title  V  with  respect  to  a  congres- 
sional district  located  within  a  Slate,  the  State 
and  officials  of  the  State  shall  comply  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  title  V  for  such  a 
waiver. 

(5)  ABILITY  OF  ST.^TE  TO  CARRY  OUT  PRO- 
GRAM.— Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  carry  out  a  statewide 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  in  the 
State,  even  if  a  congressional  district  located  in 
the  State  participates  in  a  consortium  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(6)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "consortia  of  congressional  districts 
with  low  population  densities"  means  a  consor- 
tia of  congressional  district,  each  congressional 
district  of  which  has  an  average  population 
density  of  less  than  20.00  persons  per  square 
mile,  based  on  1993  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

SEC.     213.     UmTATION     ON    ADHONISTRATIVE 
COSTS. 

(a)  State  System.— A  State  that  receives  an 
implementation  grant  under  section  212  may  not 
use  more  than  15  percent  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived through  the  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
administrative  costs  associated  with  implement- 
ing the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  system  of 
the  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 


<b)  Local  Program.-A  partnership  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  section  212  may  not  use 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  amounts  received 
through  the  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  for  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  carrying  out  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  of  the 
partnership  for  such  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS  TO  PARTNERSHIPS 
SEC.  301.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  authori2e  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 
petitive grants  to  partnerships  in  States  that 
have  not  received,  or  have  only  recently  re- 
ceived, implementation  grants  under  section 
212(a),  in  order  to  provide  funding  for  commu- 
nities that  have  established  a  sound  planning 
and  development  base  for  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs  and  are  ready  to  begin  im- 
plementing a  local  .School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties program:  and 

(2)  to  authorise  the  Secretaries  to  award  com- 
petitive grants  to  implement  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs  in  high  poverty  areas  of 
urban  and  rural  communities,  and  to  implement 
such  programs  in  congressional  districts  with 
low  population  densities,  to  provide  support  for 
a  comprehensive  range  of  education,  training, 
and  support  services  for  youth  residing  in  des- 
ignated high  poiierty  areas  oi  in  congressional 
districts  with  low  population  densities. 

SEC.  302.  FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS  TO 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a)  /.v  CENERAI.—The  Secretaries  may  award 
Federal  implementation  grants,  in  accordance 
with  competitive  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retaries, to  partnerships  in  States  that  have  not 
received  an  implementation  grant  under  section 
212,  or  are  carrying  out  activities  for  an  initial 
year  of  an  initial  grant  under  such  section,  in 
order  to  enable  the  partnerships  to  begin  imple- 
menting local  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
programs.  A  partnership  may  not  receive  funds 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  subsequent 
to  such  initial  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— A  partnership 
that  desires  to  receive  or  extend  a  Federal  imple- 
mentation grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretaries  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  re- 
quire. The  partnership  shall  submit  the  applica- 
tion to  the  State  for  review  and  comment  before 
submitting  the  application  to  the  Secretaries. 
The  Secretaries  shall  submit  the  application  to  a 
peer  review  process. 

(c)  Application  Co.vTE.\TS.—The  application 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include  a  plan 
for  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams that — 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  partner- 
ship will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on  the 
plan,  if  any: 

(3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (11)  of  section  212(b): 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  under  this  section:  and 

(5)  provides  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require. 

(d)  CONFORMITY  WITH  APPROVED  PLAN.— The 

Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State  that  has  an 
approved  plan  unless  the  Secretaries  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  State,  that  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  partnership  is  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan. 

(e)  Implementation  activities.— A  partner- 
ship shall  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  which 
may  include  the  activities  specified  in  section 
212(f). 


SEC.  303.  SCHOOL  TOV/ORK  OPPORTLWITIES 
PROGRAM  GRANTS  IN  HIGH  POV- 
ERTY AREAS  AND  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS  WITH  LOW  POPU- 
LATION DENSITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  AWARD  OF  GRA.VTS.—From  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  508(b),  the  Secretaries  are 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  award  grants,  in' 
accordance  with  competitive  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretaries,  to  partnerships  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  that  in- 
clude the  program  components  described  in  sec- 
tions 102,  103.  and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the 
requirements  of  title  I,  in  high  poverty  areas 
and  to  partnerships  to  implement  such  programs 
in  congressional  districts  with  low  population 
densities. 

(2)  High  poverty  area.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "high  poverty  area"  means 
an  urban  census  tract,  the  block  number  area  in 
a  nonmetropolitan  county,  or  an  Indian  res- 
ervation (as  defined  in  section  403(9)  of  the  In- 
dian Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention Act  (25  U.S.C.  3202(9)).  with  a  poverty 
rate  of  20  percent  or  more  among  youth  aged  5 
to  17.  inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

(3)  Congressional  district  with  a  low  pop- 
ulation DE.\siTY.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "congressional  district  with  a 
low  population  density"  means  a  congressional 
district  with  an  average  population  density  of 
less  than  20.00  persons  per  square  mile,  based  on 
1993  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— a  partnership 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  any  funds  received  under 
section  212  or  302.  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretaries  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretaries  may  require.  The  partnership 
shall  submit  the  application  to  the  State  for  re- 
view and  comment  before  submitting  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretaries.  The  Secretaries  shall 
submit  the  application  to  a  peer  review  process. 

(c)  Application  Co.-^iTENTS.—The  application 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  include  a  plan 
for  local  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams that— 

(1)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  partner- 
ship will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act: 

(2)  includes  the  comments  of  the  State  on  the 
plan,  if  any: 

(3)  contains  information  that  is  consistent 
with  the  information  required  to  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  State  plan  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (11)  of  section  212(b): 

(4)  designates  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive  and  be 
accountable  for  funds  under  this  section:  and 

(5)  provides  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  require. 

(d)  Conformity  With  Approved  Plan.— The 
Secretaries  shall  not  award  a  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  partnership  in  a  State  that  has  an 
approved  plan  unless  the  Secretaries  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  State,  that  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  partnership  is  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan. 

(e)  Implementation  Activities.— A  partner- 
ship shall  expend  funds  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  activities  undertaken  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  includ- 
ing the  activities  specified  in  section  212(h)(2). 

(f)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  awarded  under  this 
section  may  be  awarded  in  combination  with 
funds  awarded  under  the  Youth  Fair  Chance 
Program  set  forth  in  part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1732  et 
seq.). 

TITLE  IV^^ATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

SBC.     401.     RESEARCH.     DEMONSTRATION.     AND 
OTHER  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  funds  reserved  under 
section  508(c).  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct  re- 


search and  development  projects  and  establish  a 
program  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects,  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  re- 
served under  section  503(c)  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams or  services  authorized  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  that  are  most  appropriately 
administered  at  the  national  level  and  that  will 
operate  in.  or  benefit,  more  than  one  State. 
SEC.  402.  PERFORMANCE  OUTCOMES  AND  EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Using  funds  reserved  under 
section  503(c).  the  Secretaries,  in  collaboration 
with  the  States,  shall  establish  a  system  of  per- 
formance measures  for  assessing  .'itate  and  local 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  regard- 
ing— 

(1)  progress  m  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  State  plans  described  in  section  212(b) 
with  respect  to  programs  that  include  the  pro- 
gram components  described  in  sections  102,  103. 
and  104  and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
title  1: 

(2)  participation  in  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities programs  by  employers,  schools,  and  stu- 
dents: 

(3)  progress  in  developing  and  implementing 
strategies  for  addressing  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  State: 

(4)  progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  State 
to  ensure  opportunities  for  young  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams, including  participation  in  nontradttional 
employment: 

(5)  outcomes  for  students  in  the  programs  (in- 
cluding disadvantaged  students,  students  with 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural  backgrounds, 
students  with  disabilities,  students  with  limited- 
English  proficiency,  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents), which  outcomes  shall  include — 

(A)  academic  learning  gains: 

(B)  progress  in  staying  m  school  and  attain- 
ing— 

(i)  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as— 

(I)  a  general  equivalency  diploma:  or 

(II)  an  alternative  diploma  or  certificate  for 
students  with  disabilities  for  whom  such  alter- 
native diploma  or  certificate  is  appropriate: 

(ii)  a  skill  certificate:  and 
(Hi)  a  postsecondary  degree: 

(C)  attainment  of  strong  experience  in  and 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry  the 
students  are  preparing  to  enter: 

(D)  placement  and  retention  in  further  edu- 
cation or  training,  particularly  in  the  career 
major  of  the  student:  and 

(E)  job  placement,  retention,  and  earnings, 
particularly  in  the  career  major  of  the  student: 
and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  met 
the  needs  of  employers. 

(b)  Evaluation. — Using  funds  reserved  under 
section  508(c).  the  Secretaries  shall  conduct, 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, a  national  evaluation  of  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  funded  under  this  Act 
that  will  track  and  assess  the  progress  of  imple- 
mentation of  State  and  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  and  their  effectiveness 
based  on  measures  such  as  the  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reports  to  the  Secretaries.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  state  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretaries  periodic  reports,  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine, 
containing  information  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Federal  programs.— Each  state  shall 
prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the  Secretaries,  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine, 
containing  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  programs  implemented  at  the  State  and 


local  level  may  be  duplicative,  outdated,  overly 
restrictive,  or  otherwise  counterproductive  to  the 
development  of  comprehensive  statewide  School- 
to-Work  Opportunities  systems. 

(d)  Report  to  the  Co.wress.— Using  funds 
reserved  under  section  508(c).  not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretaries  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs 
and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  in  such  re- 
port— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  programs  that 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act: 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  State  reports  submitted  under  subsection  (c): 
and 

(3)  information  regarding  the  findings  and  ac- 
tions taken  as  a  result  of  any  evaluation  con- 
ducteaby  the  Secretaries. 

SEC.    403.    TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Secretaries  shall  work  in 
cooperation  with  States,  employers  and  associa- 
tions of  employers,  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  student  and 
teacher  organizations,  labor  organizations,  and 
community-based  organizations,  to  increase 
their  capacity  to  develop  and  implement  effec- 
tive School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs. 

(b)  authorized  activities.— Using  funds  re- 
served under  section  508(c).  the  Secretaries  shall 
provide,  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements— 

(1)  training,  technical  assistance,  and  other 
activities  that  will — 

(A)  enhance  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  exper- 
tise of  the  personnel  invalided  in  planning  and 
implementing  State  and  local  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs:  and 

(B)  improve  the  quality  of  services  provided  to 
individuals  served  under  this  Act: 

(2)  assistance  to  States  and  partnerships  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities programs  in  order  to  integrate  resources 
available  under  this  Act  with  resources  avail- 
able under  other  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  au- 
thorities: 

(3)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partnerships 
to  recruit  employers  to  provide  the  work-based 
learning  component,  described  m  section  102.  of 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs,  and 

(4)  assistance  to  States  and  such  partnerships 
to  design  and  implement  school-sponsored  enter- 
prises. 

(c)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretaries  may  use 
funds  reserved  under  section  503(c)  for  the  peer 
review  of  State  applications  and  plans  under 
section  212  and  applications  under  title  III. 

(d)  Networks  .and  Clearinghouses.— 

(1)  Establishment.— To  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretar- 
ies shall  establish,  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements,  a  Clearinghouse  and  Ca- 
pacity Building  Network  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  as  the  "Clearinghouse"). 

(2)  Functions.— The  Clearinghouse  shall— 

(A)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
successful  school-to-work  programs,  and  inno- 
vative school-based  and  work-based  curricula: 

(B)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  re- 
search and  evaluation  conducted  concerning  ac- 
tivities carried  out  through  School-to-Work  Op- 
portunities programs: 

(C)  collect  and  disseminate  information  that 
will  assist  States  and  partnerships  in  undertak- 
ing labor  market  analysis,  surveys,  or  other  ac- 
tivities related  to  economic  development: 

(D)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
skill  certificates,  skill  standards,  and  related  as- 
sessment technologies: 

(E)  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
methods  for  recruiting  and  building  the  capacity 
of  employers  to  provide  work-based  learning  op- 
portunities: 
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(F)  facilitate  communication  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  among  States 
and  partnerships  carrying  out  School-to- Work 
Opportunities  programs:  and 

(G)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retaries determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  CooRDISATlOS.—The  Secretaries  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Clearinghouse  with 
the  activities  of  other  similar  entities  to  avoid 
duplication  and  enhance  the  sharing  of  relevant 
information. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.    501.    STATE   REQUEST   /LVD    RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES FOR  A  WA/\'ER  OF  STATUTORY 
AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  State  request  for  Wmver.—A  State 
with  an  approved  plan  may,  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  development  or  implementation  of  a 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  program,  request 
a  waiver  of  one  or  more  statutory  or  regulatory 
provisions  from  the  Secretaries  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  such  requests 
for  waivers  shall  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
plan  or  as  amendments  to  the  plan. 

(b)  Partsership  Request  for  Waiver.— A 
partnership  that  seeks  a  waiver  of  any  of  the 
provisions  specified  in  sections  502  and  503  shall 
submit  an  application  for  such  waiver  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  shall  determine  whether  to 
submit  a  request  for  a  waiver  to  the  Secretaries, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Waiver  Criteria.— Any  such  request  by 
the  State  shall  meet  the  criteria  contained  in 
section  502  or  503  and  shall  specify  the  provi- 
sions or  regulations  referred  to  in  such'sections 
with  respect  to  which  the  State  seeks  a  waiver. 

(d)  SUPPORT  BY  Appropriate  State  Agen- 
cies.—In  requesting  such  a  waiver,  the  State 
shall  provide  evidence  of  support  for  the  waiver 
request  by  the  State  agencies  or  officials  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  provisions  or  regulations 
that  would  be  waived. 

SEC.   502.    WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY   requirements    by    the 

SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Is  Geseral.— 

(1)  Waiver.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  waive  any 
requirement  of  any  provisions  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  of  the  regulations  issued  under 
such  provisions  for  a  State  that  requests  such  a 
waiver — 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  determines  that  such  re- 
quirement impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a 
partnership  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 
similar  requirements  of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if  the  State— 

(i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act.  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  participating  in  such  a  part- 
nership, in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposal  of  the  State 
to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

(ii)  has  submitted  the  comments  of  the  part- 
nerships and  local  educational  agencies  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

(2)  Actios.— The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
act  promptly  on  any  request  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Term.— Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary 
of  Education  determines  that  the  waiver  has 
been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or  partner- 
ship to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  provisions  sub- 
ject to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  are — 

(1)  chapter  I  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701 
et  seq.),  including  the  Even  Start  programs  car- 


ried out  under  part  B  of  such  chapter  (20  U.S.C. 
2741  et  seq.): 

(2)  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2921  et  seq.): 

(3)  pait  A  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2981 
et  seq.): 

(4)  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3121 
et  seq.): 

(5)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .-ict  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3171  et  seq.): 
and 

(6)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2301 
et  seq.). 

(c)  Waivers  .Wot  authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  may  not  waive  any  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirement  of  the  provisions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  relating  to — 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 
programs  under  such  provisions: 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(3)  comparability  of  services: 

(4)  the  equitable  participation  of  students  at- 
tending private  schools: 

(5)  student  and  parental  participation  and  in- 
volvement: 

(6)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies: 

(7)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  partici- 
pation in  the  affected  programs: 

(8)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil  rights, 
occupational  safety  and  health,  or  environ- 
mental protection:  or 

(9)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termisatios  OF  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  .ihalt  periodically  review  the  per- 
formance of  any  State  or  partnership  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Education  has  granted  a  waiver 
under  this  section  and  shall  terminate  the  waiv- 
er under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  performance  of  the  Stale,  partnership, 
or  local  educational  agency  affected  by  the 
waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a  continu- 
ation of  the  waiver,  or  the  State  fails  to  waive 
similar  requirements  of  State  law  as  required  or 
agreed  to  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(1)(B). 

SEC.  503.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

(a)  Is  General.— 

(1)  Waiver. — Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  waive  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Act,  or  any  provisions  of  the 
Act,  specified  in  subsection  (b)  or  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  such  Act  or  provisions  for  a 
State  that  requests  such  a  waiver — 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  determines  that  such  require- 
ment impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  or  a  part- 
nership to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(B)  if  the  State  waives,  or  agrees  to  waive, 
similar  requirements  of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if  the  State— 

(i)  has  provided  all  partnerships  that  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act  in  the  State  with 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposal  of  the  State  to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

(ii)  has  .submitted  the  comments  of  the  part- 
nerships to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Action.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act 
promptly  on  any  request  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Ter.\i. — Each  waiver  approved  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  waiver  has  been  ef- 
fective in  enabling  the  State  or  partnership  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


(b)  INCLUDED  Programs.— The  Act  subject  to 
the  waiver  authority  of  this  section  is  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.). 

(c)  Waivers  Not  authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  Act,  or  any  provision 
of  the  Act,  specified  in  subsection  (b)  relating 
'to— 

(1)  the  basic  purposes  or  goals  of  the  affected 
programs  under  such  provi.tions: 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(3)  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  affected 
programs: 

(4)  the  eligibility  of  an  individual  for  partici- 
pation in  the  affected  programs: 

(5)  public  health  or  safety,  labor,  civil  rights, 
occupational  safety  and  health,  or  environ- 
mental protection:  or 

(6)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  or  facilities. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State  or  partnership  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  granted  a  waiver  under 
this  section  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  performance  of  the  State  or  partnership 
affected  by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver,  or  the 
State  fails  to  waive  similar  requirements  of  State 
law  as  required  or  agreed  to  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)(B). 

SEC.  504.  COMBINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
HIGH  POVERTY  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  section 
are— 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act  with 
school-to-work  transition  activities  carried  out 
under  other  programs:  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  resources. 

(2)  Combination  of  funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  local  partnership  that  receives 
assistance  under  title  11  or  III  may  carry  out 
schoolwide  school-to-work  activities  in  schools 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  263(g)(1)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1643(g)(1)(A)  and 
(B))  with  funds  obtained  by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act:  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available  from 
among  programs  under — 

(i)  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (6)  of  section  502(b):  and 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.):  and 

(b)  Use  OF  Funds.— A  local  partnership  may 
use  the  Federal  funds  combined  under  sub- 
section (a)  under  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  matters 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  section  502(c),  and 
paragraph  (1)  and  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  of 
section  503(c).  that  relate  to  the  program 
through  which  the  funds  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  were  made  available,  shall  remain  in 
effect  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  Information  in  Applica- 
tion.—A  local  partnership  seeking  to  combine 
funds  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  in  the 
application  of  the  partnership  under  title  II  or 
HI— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  funds  the  partnership 
proposes  to  combine  under  the  re.quirements  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  such 
funds: 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  partici- 
pants in  schoolwide  school-to-work  activities: 
and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  State,  or 
Secretaries,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  require. 

(d)  Disse.mination  of  Information.— The 
local  partnership  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible. 


provide  information  on  the  proposed  combina- 
tion of  Federal  funds  under  subsection  (a)  to 
parents,  students,  educators,  advocacy  and  civil 
rights  organizations,  and  the  public. 
sec.  505.  combination  of  federal  funds  by 
states. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  section 
are — 

(A)  to  integrate  activities  under  this  Act  with 
State  school-to-work  transition  activities  carried 
out  under  other  programs:  and 

(B)  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  resources. 

(2)  Combination  of  funds.— To  carry  out 
such  purposes,  a  State  that  receives  assistance 
under  title  II  may  carry  out  activities  necessary 
to  develop  and  implement  a  statewide  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  system  with  funds  obtained 
by  combining— 

(A)  Federal  funds  under  this  Act:  and 

(B)  other  Federal  funds  made  available  from 
among  programs  under — 

(i)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Act,  section  201:  and 

(ii)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— a  State  may  use  the  State 
portion  of  the  Federal  funds  combined  under 
subsection  (a)  under  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
matters  specified  in  section  502(c).  and  section 
503(c).  that  relate  to  the  program  through  which 
the  funds  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  were 
made  available,  shall  remain  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  such  funds. 

(c)  Additional  Information  in  applica- 
tion.— A  Stale  seeking  to  combine  funds  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  in  the  application  of 
the  State  under  title  II— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  funds  the  State  pro- 
poses to  combine  under  the  requirements  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  such 
funds; 

(3)  the  specific  outcomes  expected  of  partici- 
pants in  school-to-work  activities: 

(4)  evidence  of  support  for  the  waiver  request 
by  the  State  agencies  or  officials  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  funds  that  would  be  combined: 

(5)  a  State's  authority  to  combine  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  5  years,  except  that 
the  Secretaries  may  extend  such  period  if  the 
Secretaries  determine  that  such  authority  would 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretaries 
may  require. 

SBC.  506.  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  requirements  shall  apply  to 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  under 
this  Act: 

(1)  No  student  participating  in  such  a  pro- 
gram shall  displace  any  currently  employed 
worker  (including  a  partial  displacement,  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertime 
work,  wages,  or  employment  benefits). 

(2)  No  School-to-Work  Opportunities  program 
shall  impair  exi.^ting  contracts  for  services  or 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  no  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  be  undertaken  without  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  labor  organization  and  em- 
ployer concerned. 

(3)  No  student  shall  be  employed  or  fill  a  posi- 
tion— 

(A)  when  any  other  individual  is  on  tem- 
porary layoff  from  the  participating  employer, 
with  the  clear  possibility  of  recall,  from  the 
same  or  any  substantially  equivalent  job:  or 

(B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  otherwise 
reduced  the  work  force  of  the  employer  with  the 
intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  with 
a  student. 


(4)  Students  participating  in  such  programs 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  and  safe  equip- 
ment and  safe  and  healthful  workplaces  in  con- 
formity with  all  health  and  safety  standards  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or  State  law  pro- 
hibiting di.'icrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  gender, 
age,  or  disability. 

(6)  F.inds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  expended  for  wages  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  such  programs. 

(7)  The  Secretaries  shall  establish  such  other 
requirements  as  the  Secretaries  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate,  in  order  to  ensure  that  par- 
ticipants in  such  programs  are  afforded  ade- 
quate supervision  by  skilled  adult  workers,  or  to 
otherwise  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  507.  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  Is  General.— The  Secretaries  may  termi- 
nate or  suspend  financial  assistance,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  a  recipient  or  refuse  to  extend  a 
grant  for  a  recipient,  if  the  Secretaries  deter- 
mine that  the  recipient  has  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  including  requirements 
under  section  402(c).  or  any  regulations  under 
this  Act.  or  any  approved  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  The  Secretaries  shall  provide  to 
the  recipient  prompt  notice  of  such  tennination. 
suspension,  or  refusal  to  extend  a  grant  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  30  days  after 
such  notice. 

(b)  NOSDELEGATION.—The  Secretaries  shall 
not  delegate  any  of  the  functions  or  authority 
specified  in  this  section,  other  than  to  an  officer 
whose  appointment  is  required  to  be  made  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  508.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATIOS.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretaries  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  S400.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1996:  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997: 
$330,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998:  and  $220,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1999. 

(b)  High  Poverty  areas  asd  Co.wressiosal 
DISTRICTS  With  Low  Population  Densities.— 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretaries  may  reserve 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  amounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  section  303,  which 
reserved  funds  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
funds  available  under  the  Youth  Fair  Chance 
Program  set  forth  in  part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1782  et 
seq.). 

(c)  National  Programs.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretaries  may  reserve  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  such  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  title  IV. 

(d)  Territories.— 

(1)  In  general. — Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  sub.iection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retaries may  reserve  up  to  '/«  of  1  percent  to 
make  Federal  implementation  grants  to  terri- 
tories under  section  212  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Secretaries  make  grants  to  States  under  such 
section.  The  territories  shall  use  funds  made 
available  through  such  grants  to  implement 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  applicable  to 
Slates  under  subtitle  B  of  title  II. 

(2)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  ''territory''  means  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  includes  the 
Republic  of  Patau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  ratified). 

(e)  Native  American  Programs  — 

(I)  Reservation.— The  Secretaries  may  re- 
serve up  to  '/<  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 


priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a) 
to  make  Federal  implementation  grants  to  ap- 
propriate entities  under  section  212  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Secretaries  make  grants  to  States 
under  such  section.  The  territories  shall  use 
funds  maio.  available  through  such  grants  to 
implement  School-to-Work  Opportunities  pro- 
grams, for  students  who  are  Indians  (as  defined 
in  section  1(1)  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  .4ct  of  1978  (25  U.S.C. 
1801(1)).  that  involve  Bureau  funded  schools,  as 
defined  in  section  1139(3)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  2019(3)).  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  applicable  to 
States  under  subtitle  B  of  title  II. 

(2)  IMPLEMESTATION.—The  Secretaries  may 
carry  out  this  subsection  through  such  means  as 
the  Secretaries  determine  to  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  and 

(B)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
tribes  and  Indian  organizations,  as  defined  in 
paragraphs  (13)  and  (7),  respectively,  of  section 
1139  of  such  Act. 

(f)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS.— Funds  obligated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  509.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS,  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

The  Secretaries  are  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  this  Act.  to  accept,  purchase,  or  lease  in  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise, 
bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 
SEC.  510.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

Nothing  in  this  .Act  shall  be  construed  to  su- 
persede the  legal  authority,  under  State  law  or 
other  applicable  law.  of  any  State  agency  or 
State  public  official  over  programs  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  or  official. 
SEC.  511.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  any  person  to  bring  an  action 
to  obtain  services  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  512.  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  ensure  that  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
contribute  to  an  unfunded  Federal  nuxndate. 

(b)  Requireme.\ts.— Subject  to  subsection  (c) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law,  no  provision  of  Federal  law  shall 
require  a  State,  in  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  Act,  to  comply  with  any  Federal  require- 
ment, other  than  a  requirement  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Any  provision  of 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  law.  in  effect  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  unless  such  law  explic- 
itly excludes  the  application  of  subsection  (b)  by 
reference  to  this  section. 

SBC.  513.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress 
should  fund  programs  under  this  Act.  for  fiscal 
years  1996  through  2002.  predominately  from  the 
savings  resulting  from  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  eliminate,  consoli- 
date, or  streamline,  duplicative  or  ineffective 
education  or  job  training  programs  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  SOI.  TECH-PREP  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Contents  of  Program— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  344(b)  of  the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act 
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(20  use.  2394b(b)(2»  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  4  years"  before  "of  secondary  school". 

(b)  Special  comsideratio.v;  Priority.—Scc- 
tion  345  of  the  Tech-Prep  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2394c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  are  developed  in  consultation  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  award  bacca- 
laureate degrees:": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Priority.  — The  Secretary  or  the  State 
board,  as  appropriate,  shall  give  highest  priority 
to  applications  that  provide  for  effective  em- 
ployment placement  activities  or  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  4-year  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
grams.". 

TITLE  Vn— TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  701.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
SEC.  702.  SUNSET. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate on  October  1  of  the  ninth  calendar  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII— ALASKA  NATIVE  ART  AND 
CULTURE 
SEC.  aoi.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  "Alaska  Native  Cul- 
ture and  Arts  Development  Act". 
SEC.  802.  ALASKA  NATIVE  ART  AND  CULTURE. 

Section  1521  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4441)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Part  B— Native  Hawaii ans  asd  ALAi,KA 
Natives 

"sbc.  1521.  program  for  native  hawaiian  and 
alaska  natt^e  culture  and  arts 
development. 

"(a)  /.v  GF.SERA!..—The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorised  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  programs  for  Native  Hawaiian  or 
Alaska  Native  culture  and  arts  development  to 
any  private,  nonprofit  organisation  or  institu- 
tion which — 

"(1)  primarily  serves  and  represents  Native 
Hawaiians  or  Alaska  Natives,  and 

"(2)  has  been  recognised  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  as  appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  organisation  or  institution  eligible 
to  receive  such  grants. 

"(b)  Purpose  of  Grasts.— Grants  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall,  to  the  extent  deemed 
possible  by  the  Secretary  and  the  recipient  of 
the  grant,  be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  scholarly  study  of.  and  in- 
struction in.  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture, 

"(2)  to  establish  programs  which  culminate  in 
the  awarding  of  degrees  in  the  various  fields  of 
Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native  art  and  cul- 
ture, or 

"(3)  to  establish  centers  and  programs  with  re- 
spect to  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native  art 
and  culture  that  are  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
centers  and  programs  described  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  1510. 

"(C)  MAN.'iGEMENT  OF  GRANTS.— 

"(1)  Any  organization  or  institution  which  is 
the  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  establish  a  governing  board  to  manage 
and  control  the  program  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

"(2)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  art  and  culture,  the  members  of 


the  governing  board  which  is  required  to  be  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  be  Native  Hawaiians  or  individuals  wide- 
ly recognised  in  the  field  of  Native  Hawaiian  art 
and  culture, 

"(B)  include  a  representative  of  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

"(C)  include  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

"(D)  include  the  president  of  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum, and 

"(E)  serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  office. 

"(3)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to 
Alaska  Native  art  and  culture,  the  members  of 
the  governing  board  which  is  required  to  be  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  include  Alaska  Satives  and  individuals 
widely  recognised  in  the  field  of  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture. 

"(B)  represent  the  Eskimo,  Indian  and  Aleut 
cultures  of  Alaska,  and 

"(C)  serve  for  a  fixed  term". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.cri*66cl  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  insists 
on  its  amendment  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and 
the  Chair  is  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms. 

MlKULSKI,  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr. 

Wellstone,  Mr.  WoFFORD,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Durenberger  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  number  of  amendments 
on  this  bill,  including  both  of  the 
amendments  I  offered  yesterday. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion, and  Senator  Nickles  has  been 
very  helpful  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  authorized.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  we  have  worked  out  language  so 
that  my  amendment  to  consolidate 
programs  has  been  accepted. 

Despite  these  improvements,  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  against  the  bill.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  we  already  have  154  job 
training  programs,  and  we  don't  need 
155. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  another  example 
of  what  is  wrong  with  our  job  training 
efforts.  Each  time  Congress  identifies  a 
specific  group  in  need  of  training — in 
this  case  high  school  students — it  cre- 
ates a  new  program,  with  new  require- 
ments and,  of  course,  new  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  loaded  with 
various  kinds  of  grants — State  develop- 
ment grants.  State  implementation 
grants.  Federal  implementation  grants, 
and  high-poverty  area  grants.  I  fear  the 
job  opportunities  created  will  not  be 
for  students  but  for  grant  writers  and 
auditors. 

Creating  new  programs  because  we 
are  disappointed  with  the  effectiveness 


of  the  old  ones  is  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion in  Congress.  Yielding  again  to  this 
temptation  is  not  the  answer. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  new  cat- 
egorical program,  we  need  to  reform 
the  patchwork  job  training  system  we 
now  have.  Our  primary  goal  should  be 
to  overhaul  the  current  system,  not 
simply  add  another  job  training  pro- 
gram to  the  154  we  already  have. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  to  make  improvements  on  this 
bill,  particularly  Senators  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Gregg.  I  also  appreciated 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Gorton,  Senator 
Nickles,  and  Senator  Pressler. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  staff  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  Todd  Atwater 
with  Senator  Thurmond,  Alyssa  Hamil- 
ton with  Senator  Gregg,  Linda 
Benning  with  Senator  Pressler,  Stan 
Bowman  with  Senator  Gorton,  Diane 
Moery  with  Senator  Nickles,  and  Ted 
Verheggen,  Carla  Widener,  and  Dan 
Bolen. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  II50)  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams: to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications,  and  for 
other  purposes.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  tempo- 
1*3.1*1  Iv  spt  &sifip 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.- 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1404.  .^S  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previously 
adopted  Burns  amendment  No.  1404  be 
modified  with  a  technical  correction 
that  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  that 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1404),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows; 

On  page  115.  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  115,  line  20.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ";  and". 

On  page  115.  between  line  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following; 

(3)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework, 
instructional  material,  examination,  assess- 
ment, or  system  of  assessments  for  private, 
religious,  or  home  schools. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  note  my  cospon- 


sorship    of   the    Bond    and    the 
amendments  adopted  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
last  bill  just  passed,  I  thank  Bryan 
Kennedy  and  Luis  Castro  of  my  staff; 
Sarah  Fox  from  Senator  Kennedy's 
staff;  Ted  Verheggen  and  Carla  Widener 
of  Senator  Kassebaum's  staff;  Marty 
Rogers  from  Senator  Wofford's  staff; 
Dean  Rosen  from  Senator  Duren- 
berger's  staff;  Mark  Landaver  from 
Senator  Hatfield's,  and  Reginald 
Jones  from  Senator  Jeffords'  staff. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  ranking 
member  on  this  bill.  Senator  Jeffords, 
for  their  outstanding  effort  in  moving 
this  important  bill  to  passage  by  the 
Senate.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  we 
could  complete  action  on  the  other 
education  bill,  the  Goals  2000  bill, 
which  we  had  previously  begun  work 
on,  and  bring  both  of  those  bills  to  pas- 
sage this  morning.  That  has  proven  not 
to  be  possible,  as  there  is  one  remain- 
ing issue  to  be  resolved  with  respect  to 
the  Goals  2000  bill,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  among 
the  parties  on  how  best  to  resolve  that. 
So  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  take  the 
next  couple  of  hours  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  I  will  momentarily  have 
the  Senate  go  into  recess.  We  ordi- 
narily would  have  gone  into  recess  at 
12:30  until  after  the  caucuses. 

Before  Senator  Simon  leaves  the 
floor,  I  thank  him  as  well  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  the  school-to-work 
bill  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  He 
is  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
bill,  and  his  work  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  pass  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  still  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
and  have  final  passage  on  the  Goals 
2000  bill  early  this  afternoon.  So  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  are  expected  on  that 
legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Wofford,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  with  Senators 
Simon,  Kennedy.  Jeffords,  and  others, 
joined  in  moving  this  important  legis- 
lation forward. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:17  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reconvened 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Dorgan). 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1394 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
pending  business  in  the  Senate  is  the 


Levin  amendment  No.  13;M  to  the  bill 
S.  1150. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  assure  school 
boards  that  if  they  seek  in  good  faith 
to  adopt  constitutional  policies  rel- 
ative to  prayer  in  school  that  they  are 
not  going  to  find  their  Federal  funds 
cut  off. 

Last  week  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  of  Senator  Helms  which 
threatens  to  cut  off  Federal  education 
funds  to  local  school  districts  if  they 
make  a  mistake,  even,  presumably,  in 
good  faith,  relative  to  the  efforts  of 
students  seeking  to  pray  in  school.  It 
put  a  club  to  heads  of  local  school 
boards  to  protect  the  rights  of  only  one 
group  of  students:  the  group  wishing  to 
have  organized  prayer  in  school. 

There  were  a  number  of  options  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  Helms 
amendment. 

One  was  to  offer  an  amendment 
threatening  the  same  funds  cutoff  if 
local  school  boards  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  persons  who  do 
not  want  to  be  faced  with  organized 
prayer  in  school,  thereby  putting  an- 
other club  to  the  heads  of  local  school 
boards. 

A  second  option  was  to  try  to  remove 
some  of  the  threat  in  the  Helms 
amendment  by  assuring  school  boards 
that  if  they  adopt  a  constitutional  pol- 
icy toward  prayer,  whether  facilitating 
it  or  the  opposite,  their  good  faith  deci- 
sion would  not  lead  to  a  funding  cutoff. 

My  amendment  follows  the  second 
route  because  the  first  approach  is  a 
slippery  slope  for  local  school  boards 
which  already  face  complex  decisions 
relative  to  constitutional  rights  as  re- 
late to  prayer  in  school.  We  should  not 
make  it  more  difficult  for  school 
boards  to  follow  the  Constitution  by 
making  them  a  target  of  either  side  of 
the  prayer  issue.  We  should  not  put 
them  under  the  threat  that  Federal 
funds  could  be  cut  off  if  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort on  the  school  boards'  part  turns 
out  to  be  unconstitutional,  according 
to  some  court. 

The  school  prayer  issue  is  one  of  the 
most  emotional  of  all  issues  faced  by 
school  boards.  School  boards  already 
spend  large  sums  of  money  defending 
lawsuits  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
That  is  why  my  amendment  is  aimed 
at  neutralizing  some  of  the  impact  of 
the  Helms  amendment.  That  is  why  I 
decided  not  to  put  another  club  to  the 
heads  of  local  school  boards  by  threat- 
ening them  with  the  loss  of  Federal 
funds  if  they  failed  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue. 

One  final  word  on  a  procedural  issue: 
My  amendment  was  offered  last  week 
pursuant    to    the    unanimous-consent 


agreement  which  allowed  for  amend- 
ments offered  before  a  time  certain.  I 
was  not  involved  in  setting  the  time. 
This  amendment  was  offered  in  a  time- 
ly manner.  I  had  previously  informed 
the  leadership  staff  that  I  would  be  of- 
fering such  an  amendment.  There  was 
no  restriction  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  relative  to  this  amend- 
ment nor  did  I  know  of  any  side  agree- 
ment, if  there  was  one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

levin  amendment  consistent  with  helms- 
lott  amendment 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Thursday  there  was  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  which  would 
reduce  the  debate  time  on  this  bill.  I 
agreed  to  reduce  to  two  the  number  of 
amendments  I  would  offer— and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  be 
permitted  to  offer  one  opposing  amend- 
ment for  each  of  my  two. 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  school 
prayer.  Senator  Danforth  then  offered 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Kennedy  on  silent  meditation.  The 
Senate  then  approved  my  prayer 
amendment,  75-22,  and,  by  a  vote  of  78 
to  8,  approved  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment the  following  morning,  on  Fri- 
day. I  then  offered  my  second  amend- 
ment forbidding  the  distribution  of 
condoms  to  school  children  without  pa- 
rental consent.  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Jeffords  offered  an  opposing 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreed  to  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  me,  I  assumed  that  good 
faith  had  prevailed.  I  then  agreed  to 
another  unanimous  consent  request  es- 
tablishing a  deadline  for  Senators  to 
offer  other  first  degree  amendments  to 
the  bill  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  with  votes 
on  all  amendments  pending  to  be 
stacked  on  Tuesday. 

However,  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  changed  to  extend  the  dead- 
line for  amendments  to  5  p.m.  At  a  few 
minutes  before  the  5  p.m.  deadline,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  of- 
fered another  first  degree  amendment 
relating  to  the  issue  of  prayer  in  the 
schools. 

So  once  again,  good  faith  efforts  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  save  the  Sen- 
ate's time  are  met  with  bad  faith  from 
the  manager  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  Levin 
amendment  itself,  over  the  weekend  I 
checked  with  some  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most legal  scholars  and  litigators  on 
the  issue  of  school  prayer  and  the  first 
amendment.  Specifically,  I  asked  them 
to  examine  Senator  Levin's  amend- 
ment to  see  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
Levin    proposal    would    have    on    my 
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school   prayer  amendment   which   the 
Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  75  to  22. 

Mr.  President,  their  unanimous  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Levin  amendment 
is  consistent  with,  and  indeed  com- 
plements, the  Helms  amendment. 

Obviously,  the  Levin  amendment,  is 
what  is  known  around  this  place  as  a 
CMF  amendment,  a  "cover  my  fanny" 
amendment.  Senator  Levin  was  1  of  the 
22  Senators  who  voted  against  my 
school  prayer  amendment  last  Thurs- 
day—and he  caught  some  heat  about  it. 
However,  as  the  Levin  amendment  will 
not  diminish  the  impact  of  the  Helms- 
Lott  amendment.  I  will  not  be  upset  if 
is  it  accepted  on  a  voice  vote.  At  least 
that  would  save  the  Senate  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  legal  opinion  on  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Helms-Lott  amendment 
and  the  Levin  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  opinion  was  draft- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Matthew  Henderson, 
Sr..  senior  litigation  counsel  for  the 
American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  involved  in 
many  of  the  school  prayer  and  reli- 
gious rights  cases  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  prior  years. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  this  to  say  about 
the  effect  of  the  Levin  amendment  on 
my  school  prayer  amendment: 

First,  the  Levin  amendment  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Helm.s-Lott  amendment.  The 
two  amendments  are  separately  effective. 
The  two  amendments  are  capable  of  coordi- 
nated reading  and  effect.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  a  reading  of  the  amendments 
which  allows  Levin  to  moderate  Helms-Lott. 
Because  they  are  not  inconsistent,  and  be- 
cause Levin  does  not  purport  to  supplant 
Helms-Lott,  both  amendments  are  viable. 

Second,  the  Levin  amendment  responds  to 
the  Helms-Lott  amendment.  In  other  words, 
the  funding  inquiry  would  begin  with  the 
Helms-Lott  amendment  question:  does  the 
agency  have  a  po*licy  or  practice  which  inter- 
feres with  instances  of  voluntary,  student- 
initiated  prayer?  If  so.  Helms-Lott  would 
mandate  stripping  funding  from  such  edu- 
cation agencies.  The  Levin  amendment,  how- 
ever, would  provide  those  education  agencies 
in  jeopardy  of  funding  losses  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  the  questioned  policy  on 
school  prayer  satisfies  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  President,  the  Levin  amendment 
really  should  be  withdrawn,  but  if  it  is 
not.  I  must  serve  notice  that  I  have  a 
number  of  second-degree  amendments 
that  I  will  offer  to  it. 

Exhibit  l 
A  T.-VLE  OF  Two  Amendments:  Comparisons 

AND  CONTRA.STS  BETWEEN  THE  HELMS-LOTT 

AND  Levin  amendments 

(By  James  Matthew  Henderson.  Sr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Senate  has  added  one  amendment  to 
the  education  bill  now  pending  before  it.  and 
has  a  second  one  pending  before  it.  The  first 
amendment,  the  Helms-Lott  amendment, 
states: 


"No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any  state 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  a  pol- 
icy of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in.  constitutionally-protected 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  an.v  constitutionally-protected  pray- 
er in  such  public  schools." 

On  February  4.  1994.  Senator  Levin  offered 
the  second  amendment,  which  is  still  pend- 
ing. The  Levin  amendment  states: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  no  funds  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  under  this  Act. 
or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  denied  because  it 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  policy  relative 
to  prayer  in  public  school." 

Important  questions  must  be  answered  in 
consideration  of  these  back-to-back  amend- 
ments. Most  importantly,  the  question  of 
whether  the  legal  effect  of  the  two  amend- 
ments is  essentially  a  nullity,  if  both  survive 
conference  committee,  it  needs  to  be  re- 
solved. Also,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  separate  operation  and  enforce- 
ability, given  the  possibility  that  only  one 
ma.v  survive  conference. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  this  discussion,  it 
must  be  understood  that,  in  the  public 
school  setting,  a  student  is  generally  free  to 
express  his  views  so  long  as  such  expression 
does  not  lead  to  disruption  of  the  school  or 
work  a  substantial  interference  with  the 
rights  of  others.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Establishment  Clause  does  not  operate  to  re- 
strict or  private  religious  expression,  includ- 
ing prayer.  That  clause  concerns  itself  with 
the  affairs  of  government,  not  of  students. 
Thus,  a  guiding  axiom  is  that  students  in 
public  schools  cannot  violate  the  Clause  by 
their  private  actions. 

the  HELMS-LOTT  AMENDMENT 

There  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
strong  medicine  to  buttress  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents seeking  to  express  faith  in  their  God 
through  voluntary,  student-initiated  prayer 
on  public  school  campuses.  The  contact  re- 
ports and  files  of  the  American  Center  for 
Law  and  Justice  include  many,  many  in- 
stances in  which  public  school  officials  have 
prevented  or  interfered  with  student-initi- 
ated, voluntary  prayer  on  campus.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  of  life  for  many  students 
that  ignorance  of  the  law  seems  to  abound  in 
the  area  of  student-initiated,  voluntary 
prayer. 

Consider  the  case  of  Misty  Newberry,  a 
student  at  Massac  County  High  School  in 
Metropolis.  Illinois.  In  September.  1992. 
Misty  joined  with  a  small  group  of  friends 
for  a  short  time  of  prayer  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  day.  They  were  observing 
"See  You  At  The  Pole."  the  National  Day  of 
Student  Prayer,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  around  the  Nation  joined  to- 
gether to  pray  for  their  fellow  students, 
their  teachers  and  administrators  and  their 
communities. 

When  Misty  Newberry  and  her  friends  were 
praying,  however,  her  schoors  administra- 
tors were  calling  the  police  and  the  sheriff. 
Before  the  event  could  end  voluntarily. 
Misty  and  another  had  been  threatened  with 
tear  gas.  if  they  would  not  cease  their  prayer 
activities.  Ultimately.  Misty  was  taken  into 
custody  and  placed  in  the  back  of  a  sheriffs 
cruiser,  then  released  after  approximately 
fifteen  minutes. 

Had  the  Helms-Lott  amendment  been  the 
law  at  the  time  of  Misty's  misfortune,  there 


is  little  doubt  that  Misty  would  have  been 
able  to  pray  for  her  principal,  instead  of 
being  arrested  at  his  direction. 

The  Helms-Lott  amendment  positively 
mandates  a  cut-off  of  any  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Education 
for  any  "state  or  local  educational  agency" 
that,  by  policy  or  practice,  "prevents  par- 
ticipation in.  constitutionally-protected 
prayer"  under  conditions  where  the  prayer  is 
student-initiated  and  voluntary.  No  imple- 
menting regulation  seems  necessary  before 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  felt. 
Nor  does  the  language  admit  of  a  discre- 
tionary authority  to  deny  funding.  Rather, 
funding  under  the  Goals  legislation,  and 
funding  under  any  other  act.  which  is  pro- 
vided through  the  Department  of  Education 
would  be  at  jeopardy  if  a  school  district  or 
state  education  department  promulgated  or 
enforced  a  policy  of  interfering  with  student- 
initiated  voluntary  prayer. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  what  the 
Helms-Lott  amendment  would  not  do.  Under 
the  Helms-Lott  amendment,  there  would  not 
be  any  possibility  of  coerced  participation  in 
religious  activity.  Nothing  in  the  language 
admits  of  an  interpretation  under  which  stu- 
dents could  be  compelled  to  participate  in 
prayer  activities.  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Abington  v.  Schemmp, 
struck  down  such  programs  of  compulsory 
religious  observance  in  public  schools.  As  if 
the  fact  of  precedent  were  insufficient,  the 
Helms-Lott  amendment  states  quite  specifi- 
cally. "Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
state  nor  any  local  educational  agency  shall 
require  any  person  to  participate  in  prayer 
or  influence  the  form  or  content  of  any  con- 
stitutionally-protected prayer  in  such  public 
schools."  Thus,  student  and  teachers  both 
are  protected  from  unwanted  and  unwar- 
ranted compulsion  to  give  a.ssent  to  any  par- 
ticular religious  observance. 

THE  levin  AMENDMENT 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Helms-Lott 
amendment,  the  Senate  took  up  the  Levin 
amendment,  a  separately  effective  provision 
which  prohibits  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation from  withholding  any  funds  under  any 
federal  act  in  cases  where  the  recipient  of 
the  funds  has  "adopted  a  constitutional  pol- 
icy" on  school  prayer. 

Taken  in  isolation,  the  Levin  amendment 
approaches  constitutional  insignificance.  Its 
operative  impact  is  extremely  light.  Because 
it  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  offered  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Helms-Lott  amend- 
ment, it  would  only  affect  those  situations 
where  an  educational  agency  was  threatened 
with  a  cut-off  of  federal  funds  because  of  its 
policy  or  practice  of  preventing  voluntary 
participation  in  student-initiated  prayer. 
Careful  review  of  the  language  of  the  Levin 
amendment  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  posi- 
tive law. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Levin  amendment, 
would  the  Department  of  Education  be  per- 
mitted to  withhold  funds  from  a  school  dis- 
trict solely  on  the  basis  of  the  district  hav- 
ing a  stated,  and  constitutional  policy  re- 
garding school  prayer?  The  obvious  answer 
is.  no.  Such  a  denial  would  be  irrational.  The 
addition  of  the  Levin  language,  then,  adds 
nothing,  because  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  in  the  business  of  denying  fed- 
eral funding  to  otherwise  eligible  edu- 
cational agencies. 

TAKING  THE  AMENDMENTS  IN  TANDEM 

Two  key  points  should  be  noted  about  the 
situation  in  which  both  amendments  service 
the  conference  process,  and.  ultimately,  be- 
come law. 


First,  the  Levin  amendment  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Helms-Lott  amendment.  The 
two  amendments  are  separately  effective. 
The  two  amendments  are  capable  of  coordi- 
nated reading  and  effect.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  a  reading  of  the  amendments 
which  allows  Levin  to  moderate  Helms-Lott. 
Because  they  are  not  inconsistent,  and  be- 
cause Levin  does  not  purport  to  supplant 
Helms-Lott,  both  amendments  are  viable. 

Second,  the  Levin  amendment  responds  to 
the  Helms-Lott  amendment.  In  other  words, 
the  funding  inquiry  would  begin  with  the 
Helms-Lott  amendment  question:  does  the 
agency  have  a  policy  or  practice  which  inter- 
feres with  instances  of  voluntary,  student- 
initiated  prayer.  If  so.  Helms-Lott  would 
mandate  stripping  funding  from  such  edu- 
cation agencies.  The  Levin  amendment,  how- 
ever, would  provide  those  education  agencies 
in  jeopard.v  of  funding  losses  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  the  questioned  policy  on 
school  prayer  satisfies  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1394)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  accepted 
an  amendment  that  I  have  joined  Sen- 
ator Pryor  in  introducing  which  would 
utilize  the  reservoir  of  skill  and  talent 
that  exists  among  senior  citizens  in  the 
school  community.  Our  amendment 
would  provide  for  State  enhancement 
and  expansion  of  intergenerational 
mentoring  programs,  including  tutorial 
programs,  in  their  public  schools.  The 
proposal  would  place  trained,  mature 
adults  into  the  public  school  system, 
and  match  the  needs  of  America's 
youth  with  the  experience  and  skills  of 
seniors.  Specifically,  our  amendment 
would: 

Encourage  States  to  use  inter- 
generational mentoring  for  State  edu- 
cational improvements: 

Ask  States,  in  developing  State  im- 
provement plans,  to  describe  strategies 
for  utilizing  programs  such  as  inter- 
generational mentoring  in  helping  stu- 
dents meet  State  standards;  and 

Authorize  that  funds  to  be  used  for 
State  activities  designed  to  implement 
the  State  improvement  plan  would  in- 
clude programs  such  as 
intergenerational  mentoring. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
builds  upon  legislation  I  previously  au- 
thored, which  was  enacted  into  law  in 
1989  as  a  part  of  the  National  Volunteer 
Service  Act,  that  creates  a  separate 
RSVP  one-to-one  senior  tutorial  pro- 
gram for  K-12  students. 

Programs  that  involve  senior  citizens 
in  the  education  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren are  by  no  means  new.  Such 
projects    have    had    great    success    in 


schools  throughout  this  country,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
There  are  currently  a  number  of 
projects  in  Michigan  that  have 
achieved  success  in  increasing  the 
learning  abilities  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students,  and  have  pro- 
vided rewarding  experiences  to  our 
greatest  human  resouce — our  senior 
citizens.  Programs  exist  from  as  far 
north  as  Escanaba  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, to  the  southern  region  of  the 
State  in  Jackson  County,  and  spanning 
from  west  to  east  covering  Kent,  Oak- 
land, and  Wayne  Counties. 

Mr.  President,  current  projects  that 
are  scattered  about  varying  public 
schools  in  the  States,  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  and  the  chal- 
lenges in  its  entirety.  It  is  estimated 
that  even  with  presently  established 
projects,  millions  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  are  in  need  of  help 
in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  math.  This  amendment  will  enable 
the  States,  that  may  voluntarily 
choose  to  do  so,  to  bring  in  more 
projects  as  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  decided  to  accept 
my  amendment  which  adds  to  the  list 
of  initiatives  that  may  be  funded  under 
State  improvement  plans.  My  amend- 
ment permits  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  use  certain  title  III  funds  for: 
"*  *  *  supporting  innovative  and  prov- 
en methods  of  enhancing  a  teacher's 
ability  to  identify  student  learning 
needs,  and  to  motivating  students  to 
develop  higher  order  thinking  skills, 
discipline,  and  creative  resolution 
methods,  including  significantly  reduc- 
ing class  size  and  promoting  instruc- 
tion in  chess." 

Mr.  President,  studies  on  the  effects 
of  reduced  class  size  show  that  stu- 
dents in  small  class  routinely  out- 
perform those  in  regular  and  regular- 
with-aide  classes  in  all  types  of 
schools.  Small  classes  also  enhance  the 
teacher's  ability  to  identify  student 
learning  needs,  provide  individual  at- 
tention, develop  positive  relationships 
with  students  and  families  and  teach 
more  material  more  thoroughly. 

Relative  to  the  provision  of  my 
amendment  on  the  instruction  of  chess, 
current  studies  speak  to  the  success  of 
such  programs  in  the  schools.  A  4-year 
study  of  school  chess  players  found 
that  chess  instills  self-confidence  and 
self-worth;  dramatically  improves  the 
ability  to  think  rationally;  and  results 
in  higher  grades,  especially  in  English 
and  math.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  attached  articles  from  the  Au- 
gust 27.  1993,  USA  Today  and  the  May 
17,  1993,  Washington  Post  regarding  the 
success  of  chess  in  the  schools  be  in- 
cluded for  the  Record  at  the  end  of  the 
text  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleages  on  the 
Labor  Committee  for  their  leadership 
and  perseverance  in  getting  us  to  this 


point  today.  The  legislation  before  us 
represents  a  great  deal  of  bipartisan  ef- 
fort and  consensus  that  we  can,  indeed, 
succeed  in  fundamental  education  re- 
form if  the  connection  between  school 
and  community  is  strengthened  and 
the  essential  partnership  with  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  is  renewed. 

Due  in  no  small  part  to  the  distin- 
guished leadership  and  special  efforts 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Pell. 
Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Jef- 
fords, and  others,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  meeting  the 
national  education  goals,  while  main- 
taining critically  important  local  flexi- 
bility—the ability  for  school  districts 
and  States  to  try  things  that  work  in 
their  community  and  in  their  State. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  joined  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  is  the  positive  nature  of  the 
national  education  goals,  which  specify 
that  by  the  year  2(X)0: 

First,  all  students  would  arrive  at 
school  ready  to  learn; 

Second,  that  the  graduation  rate 
would  increase  to  at  least  90  percent; 

Third,  that  students  would  master 
challenging  content  in  core  subject 
areas; 

Fourth,  that  our  students  would  be 
first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science; 

Fifth,  that  all  adults  would  be  lit- 
erate and  prepared  for  life-long  learn- 
ing; 

Sixth,  that  our  schools  would  offer 
children  a  disciplined  and  drug-free  en- 
vironment; and 

Seventh,  that  every  school  will  pro- 
mote partnerships  that  will  increase 
parental  involvement  and  participation 
in  promoting  the  social,  emotional,  and 
academic  growth  of  children. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  help 
make  major  improvement  in  American 
education  and  work  force  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  Today.  Aug.  27,  1993] 

chess  center  helps  kids  in  the  game  of 

Life 

(By  Tamara  Henry) 

Washington. — Fearing  a  wrong  move.  11- 
year-old  LaWanda  Wellington  slowly  slides 
her  black  knight  across  the  board  while  sus- 
piciously eyeing  her  opponent's  white  bishop 
and  queen. 

"Go  ahead  and  do  it."  coaches  Andrew 
Agostinelli.  an  Eastern  High  School  math 
teacher  who  helps  out  at  the  chess  camp  in 
downtown  Washington,  "'you  think  you 
can't,  but  you  can." 

LaWanda  plops  the  knight  on  a  square. 
"Yeah.  That's  it!  Isn't  it?"  reassures 
Agostinelli.  She  sighs.  She  smiles. 

The  camp  is  the  first  project  of  the  U.S. 
Chess  Center,  which  began  laist  July  when  di- 
rector David  Mehler  received  the  official  go- 
ahead  to  operate  the  largest  chess  facility 
outside  the  former  U.S.S.R.  In  a  city  that 
reeks  of  power  and  self-important  bureau- 
crats, Mehler's  goal  is  to  share  his  love  of 
chess  with  the  powerless — inner-city  chil- 
dren. 
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Traditionally,  chess  had  not  been  an  inner- 
city  sport  but  mainly  a  game  for  men,  the 
wealthy  or  intellectuals.  Brought  to  America 
by  Spanish  explorers,  chess  players  include 
Queen  Isabella,  who  financed  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Now.  the  movie  Searching  for  Bobby  Fisch- 
er has  sparked  even  more  interest  in  the 
game,  especially  among  children.  But  unlike 
Fred  Waitzkin's  story  of  his  son  Josii  ■>  juui- 
ney  through  the  national  chess  champion- 
ships. Mehler  isn't  looking  for  chess 
geniuses. 

•'I  just  enjoy  doing  this."  says  the  42-year 
old  former  criminal  defense  lawyer. 

•It's  the  most  effective  way  to  get  these 
kids  to  have  a  different  feeling  about  them- 
selves." Mehler  says.  He's  been  teaching 
chess  for  more  than  20  years  and  discovered 
the  benefits  of  the  game  while  teaching 
school  and  earning  his  law  degree  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Studies  show  young  chess  players  quickly 
learn  self-discipline,  the  dangers  of  impul- 
sive behavior,  the  value  of  concentration  and 
how  to  succeed  within  the  limits  of  the  rules. 

The  U.S.  Chess  Federation  says  children 
make  up  almost  35.000  of  its  total  paid  mem- 
bership of  about  70.000— the  highest  member- 
ship ever  in  the  group's  history.  Adults  pay 
$200  and  student  $60.  Almost  2.500  USCF-af- 
filiated  chess  clubs  are  in  schools.  About 
150.000  youngsters  play  in  organized  competi- 
tion. 

About  30  youngsters  signed  up  for  the  two- 
week,  three-hours-day-camp.  But  a  little 
over  a  dozen  actually  show  up  each  day.  The 
children  are  transported  from  blighted 
neighborhoods  by  a  local  community  group 
to  a  neocla,ssical  office  building  blocks  away 
from  the  White  House.  The  building's  car- 
peted basement  houses  the  Chess  Center,  the 
U.S.  Chess  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  and 
gift  shop. 

Once  downstairs,  the  youngsters  rush  to 
long  tables  lined  with  chess  sets.  Usually 
they  wait  for  Mehler  to  discuss  the  day's  new 
concept  or  to  serve  milk.  Occasionally,  there 
are  field  trips. 

"Here's  a  little  strategy."  says  Mehler  in 
his  mini-lecture.  "'I  see  folks  move  pawns  in 
front  of  rooks.  That's  not  as  good  as  moving 
pawns  in  front  of  kings  and  queens." 

He  pauses.  "The  bolder  you  are.  the  more 
successful  you'll  be.  Move  pawns  into  the 
center  of  the  'ooard." 

The  children  study  their  chess  boards  as  he 
talks. 

Meanwhile,  Agostinelli  and  LaWanda  con- 
tinue their  discussions.  A  few  space  down, 
Mark  Smith,  17,  helps  Jared  Estep,  14,  im- 
prove his  strategy.  At  another  table  sit  two 
other  Wellingtons,  6-year-old  William  and  7- 
year-old  LaNette,  LaWanda's  cousin  and  sis- 
ter. 

"What  I  like  about  (the  chesr  camp)  is  it 
helps  them  to  get  out  of  the  drug  environ- 
ment, gets  them  off  of  the  streets  and  helps 
them  to  use  their  brains  and  think,"  Smith 
says. 

Smith  started  playing  chess  about  five 
years  ago  and  has  seen  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  his  math,  thinking  and  verbal 
skills:  "Instead  of  writing  on  paper.  I  imag- 
ine. I  calculate  in  my  head." 

The  plan  for  the  chess  center  began  in  1989 
when  world  champion  Garry  Kasparov  came 
to  the  nation's  capital  to  introduce  the  game 
as  a  way  to  battle  drug  abuse  among  chil- 
dren. He  helped  raise  funds  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram that  summer. 

Mehler's  goal  is  to  teach  chess  to  young- 
sters at  the  center  and  in  every  school  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  He  targets  minorities, 
girls  and  women. 


Besides  the  camp,  there  are  after-school 
lessons  for  students  in  grades  four  through 
12.  a  Saturday  morning  program  for  kinder- 
garten through  third-graders,  weekend  and 
other  special  activities  for  teenagers.  Eve- 
nings are  reserved  for  adult  tournaments, 
seminars  taught  by  masters,  casual  games 
and  adult  lessons. 

"Many  of  these  kids  came  with  the  atti- 
tude they  would  never  be  able  to  play  chess." 
says  Mehler,  who  remembers  LaNette  crying 
when  she  first  tried  to  properly  move  a 
pawn. 

"But.  of  course,  she  did  learn  to  play 
chess,"  Mehler  says.  "If  we  can  get  these 
kids  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  they  can't 
learn  things  and  instead  in  the  habit  of 
knowing  that  they  can.  then  there  are  no 
limits" 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  17.  1993] 
Maneuvering   to   Wi.\   Young   Minds:    P.O. 

School  Ches.s  Club  Teaches  Boys  Self- 
Discipline.  Self-Esteem 

(By  Lisa  Leff) 

Classes  have  ended  for  the  afternoon  at 
Morningside  Elementary  School,  but  in  the 
library  two  dozen  young  boys  are  sitting  in 
silence,  smooth  chins  cupped  in  hands  and 
wiry  shoulders  hunched  over  wooden  tables. 
They  are  the  Master  Knights,  and  twice 
weekly  at  2:15  p.m..  this  library  becomes 
their  clubhouses. 

"You  know  what  happens  at  the  tour- 
nament if  you  make  too  much  noise,  don't 
you?"  coach  Beulah  McMeans  tells  the  mem- 
bers of  Morningside's  boys-only  chess  team 
as  they  ponder  their  next  moves.  "You'll  get 
disqualified,  won't  you?" 

To  the  Master  Knights,  patience,  self-dis- 
cipline and  playing  by  the  rules  are  part  of 
the  game.  Now  in  its  second  year,  the  29- 
member  scholastic  chess  club  was  formed  to 
engage  the  minds  of  black  males  from  kin- 
dergartners  to  sixth-graders.  Like  a  variety 
of  other  programs  at  the  175  public  schools  in 
Prince  George's  County,  the  Morningside 
club  is  designed  to  nurture  black  youths  and 
help  them  to  thrive. 

But  Morningside.  in  western  Prince 
George's  County  near  the  District  line,  is  the 
only  county  school  using  chess  as  a  vehicle 
for  student  success.  McMeans.  a  guidance 
counselor  who  made  a  habit  of  pulling  out  a 
worn  chess  set  when  children  were  referred 
to  her  because  of  behavior  problems,  sees  a 
simply  beauty  in  it. 

The  centuries-old  board  game,  correctly  or 
not,  generally  is  thought  of  as  the  pastime  of 
"brains."  which  is  just  what  McMeans  wants 
her  players  to  feel  free  to  be.  And  the  boys 
seem  to  get  a  kick  out  of  "doing  something 
no  one  else  they  knew  was  really  doing,"  she 
said. 

"One  of  the  first  rules  of  chess  is  after  the 
game,  you  shake  your  opponent's  hand,  win, 
lose  or  draw.  Second,  you  learn  from  your 
mistakes,"  McMeans  said.  "We  want  that  to 
go  right  back  into  the  classroom  and  the 
community." 

A  sense  of  high  purpose  infuses  the  team's 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  meetings.  Although 
uniforms  are  optional  for  students  at 
Morningside.  Knights  must  wear  blue  pants 
and  white  shirts  and  spend  their  recesses  at 
practice.  Team  members  usually  are  re- 
quired to  put  in  an  hour  of  homework  before 
they  may  pick  up  their  vinyl,  tournament- 
style  chess  boards  after  school. 

McMeans  demands  that  her  players  ap- 
proach chess  with  the  dedication  of  athletes. 
They  keep  thick  playbooks  filled  with  rules 
and  the  strategies  of  Bobby  Fischer,  the  only 
American  ever  to  be  world  chess  champion. 


She  does  not  let  them  have  sodas  and  snacks 
while  they  practice.  "If  you  really  want  to 
play  chess,  you  don't  care  about  cookies  or 
candy."  .she  tells  them. 

In  the  era  of  fast-paced  video  games  and 
Rollerblades.  it  might  be  hard  to  understand 
why  a  group  of  boys  would  stay  after  school 
to  play  chess,  a  game  that  can  be  time-con- 
suming and  plodding.  But  the  Knights  say 
they  appreciate  the  game's  emphasis  on  tac- 
tics, rather  than  luck.  What's  more,  size 
matters  little  in  chess;  Just  last  Thursday. 
Richard  English.  8.  a  third-grader,  beat  Jo- 
seph Walker.  10.  a  fifth-grader,  who  accepted 
the  defeat  with  a  gentlemanly  grin. 

"It's  like  a  thinking  game.  "  said  Deshaun 
Wells.  11.  who  is  in  sixth  grade  and  taught 
himself  chess  using  a  computer  program. 
"When  we  play,  it's  like  we  are  seeing  who  is 
the  smartest  or  something." 

Gregory  Bridges,  12.  is  president  of  the 
Master  Knights,  a  position  for  which  he  was 
selected  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  club 
and  his  skill  as  a  player.  His  father,  Elvin 
Bridges,  one  of  several  parents  who  some- 
times drop  by  the  school  for  a  quick  game  or 
two,  taught  Gregory  how  to  play  six  years 
ago.  Now.  the  sixth-grader  is  teaching  his 
younger  brother.  DeShawn  Brown.  5.  after 
school  with  the  Master  Knights. 

Chess.  Gregory  has  decided,  "keeps  every- 
one down  to  earth." 

"When  you  see  someone  who  is  big  and  bad 
on  the  streets,  you  hardly  see  anyone  who 
plays  chess.  That  is  how  chess  influences 
you."  he  said.  "You  have  to  have  patience 
and  a  cool  head,  and  that  patience  carries 
outside  the  chess  club." 

Last  month,  with  financial  help  from  the 
school  system  and  a  local  property  manage- 
ment firm,  the  Knights  took  a  four-day  road 
trip  to  Charlotte.  N.C..  to  participate  in  the 
National  Scholastic  Chess  Championships. 
They  were  the  first  public  school  team  from 
Prince  George's  to  compete  in  a  tournament 
and  one  of  a  few  all-black  teams  among 
those  representing  3(X)  elementary  schools. 

Much  of  what  they  saw  made  an  impres- 
sion—teams that  had  chess  masters  as 
coaches,  teams  with  their  own  jackets.  One 
team  even  rented  a  $500  hotel  suite  so  it 
could  practice  in  private.  The  Knights,  most 
of  whom  were  in  championship  competition 
for  the  first  time,  suffered  a  bad  case  of  jit- 
ters. Gregory  was  the  only  player  to  win  his 
first  game. 

But  although  they  did  not  bring  home  any 
trophies,  they  gave  a  respectable  perform- 
ance, winning  37  of  their  105  games  and  fin- 
ishing ahead  of  several  teams  with  more  ex- 
perience. 'It  was  better  than  coming  in  last 
or  not  coming  anywhere  at  all,"  Gregory 
said. 

Amy  Schapp,  a  fifth-grade  teacher  at 
Morningside,  said  the  Master  Knights  have 
made  her  a  believer  in  the  power  of  chess. 
Last  September,  one  of  the  boys  in  her  class 
was  in  danger  of  getting  D's  and  E's  and 
seemed  totally  disconnected  from  school.  At 
McMean's  suggestion,  he  became  a  Knight. 
Last  marking  period,  he  made  the  honor  roll. 

"The  chess  club  is  a  very  positive  thing.  It 
gives  them  something  to  strive  for.  They  be- 
long to  the  Master  Knights,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  good  feeling  for  them."  Schapp  said. 

McMeans  and  her  husband  taught  them- 
selves how  to  play  chess  more  than  20  years 
ago  while  living  as  an  Air  Force  family  in 
Athens.  On  club  days,  she  wears  an  ivory 
knight  on  a  gold  chain  around  her  neck,  a 
gift  from  her  husband.  She  plans  to  get  the 
team  members  T-shirts  with  the  logo  "Lead- 
ers of  Tomorrow,"  because  in  chess,  moves 
by  knights  are  L-shaped. 
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Still,  she'll  confess  there  is  nothing  mysti- 
cal or  sacred  about  the  game.  Chess  makes 
the  Master  Knights  smarter  because  they  be- 
lieve it  can.  Their  team  slogan  is.  "We  think, 
therefore  we  are." 

"Whatever  works.  If  this  works  for  them, 
we'll  play  chess."  McMeans  said.  "If  this 
fades,  we  will  find  something  else." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  wording  in  the 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  subjects  of 
history,  geography,  civics,  and  govern- 
ment would  not  impede  States  and 
local  school  districts  who  define  those 
subjects  as  social  studies  from  continu- 
ing that  practice  and  benefiting  from 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  ex- 
clude States  and  local  school  districts 
that  use  the  subject  heading  social 
studies  rather  than  history,  geography, 
civics,  and  government. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  Goals 
2000. 

This  country  has  a  justifiable  reason 
to  be  proud.  It  is  the  first  modern  na- 
tion to  guarantee  all  its  citizens  access 
to  an  education.  When  we  look  at  the 
progress  of  our  schools,  however,  we 
discover  what  our  young  people  have 
not  learned  as  opposed  to  what  they 
have  learned.  All  too  often  the  high 
school  diploma  is  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance instead  of  a  certificate  of 
knowledge.  There  is  an  uneven  playing 
field  in  education.  Expectations  of  stu- 
dents differ  not  only  between  socio- 
economic classes,  but  from  State  to 
State,  and  for  college-bound  students 
and  the  forgotten  student  group  that 
goes  to  the  work  force  immediately 
after  high  school. 

We  need  a  national  framework  to 
funnel  our  efforts  and  to  reach  the  35 
percent  of  our  kids  who  are  not  ready 
to  participate  successfully  in  school. 

In  response  to  our  current  predica- 
ment, a  bipartisan  group  including  our 
Nation's  Governors  and  the  President 
developed  the  six  national  education 
goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  year  2000. 
These  goals,  along  with  a  newly  added 
seventh  goal  calling  for  more  parental 
participation,  have  provided  a  frame- 
work for  Goals  2000.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Goals  2000  will  create  a  partnership 
between   the   educational   system   and 


Let  me  quickly  go  through  the  goals 
to  reiterate  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Goal  1,  all  children  in  America  will 
start  school  ready  to  learn. 

Goal  2,  high  school  graduation  rate 
will  be  90  percent.  In  my  own  State  of 
Colorado,  we  are  ranked  26th  in  the  Na- 
tion with  a  74.5  percent  graduation 
rate.  This  bill  will  help  us  help  more 
kids  earn  their  diploma. 

Goal  3,  students  will  leave  grades  4.  8, 
and  12  having  demonstrated  com- 
petency in  core  subjects.  In  1990,  only 
22  percent  of  Colorado's  fourth  graders 
scored  at  the  proficient  or  advanced 
level  in  reading. 

Goal  4,  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in 
the  world  in  science  and  math  achieve- 
ment. In  Taiwan,  41  percent  of  eighth 
graders  have  advanced  scores  in  math; 
in  Switzerland.  33  percent  score  at  this 
level.  Only  26  percent  of  Colorado 
eighth  graders  earn  advanced  scores. 

Goal  5,  every  adult  American  will  be 
literate. 

Goal  6,  every  school  in  the  United 
States  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence. Nearly  3  million  crimes  occur  on 
or  near  schools  every  year.  We  must 
make  our  schools  a  safe  environment  if 
we  intend  to  create  a  learning  environ- 
ment. 

Goal  7,  the  newest  goal;,  every  school 
will  promote  partnerships  that  will  in- 
crease parental  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation. Because  we  all  know  it's 
parents  that  must  raise  children,  not 
schools,  and  not  the  government. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  honor  of 
hosting  Secretary  Riley  on  a  tour  of 
Denver's  West  High  School.  We  were 
able  to  see  students  who  are  learning 
at  world-class  levels,  even  in  a  tough 
part  of  Denver.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Ed  Cordova,  the  principal 
at  this  school.  With  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination, he  is  reaching  these  kids, 
even  with  many  of  them  in  local  gangs. 
He  has  found  a  way  to  help  these  kids 
aim  for  high  standards  as  young  adults. 

You  see,  the  problem  isn't  so  much 
what  to  do  and  how  to  improve  schools. 
The  difficulty  is  taking  what  we  have 
learned  and  putting  those  ideas  into 
action.  We  have  already  learned  that 
reform  is  best  when  it  is  voluntary,  in- 
clusive, and  bottom-up.  When  we  in- 
volve parents,  teachers,  and  the  entire 
community  in  the  process  of  putting 


local  communities  by  providing  a  set  of    children  first  like  West  High  School  is 


voluntary  world-class  standards. 
Standards  are  the  linchpin  that  bring 
about  educational  reform,  designed  to 
fit  the  special  needs  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

Opponents  of  Goals  2000  claim  this 
bill  is  bad  for  local  community  control 
of  school  because  they  think  it  estab- 
lishes Federal  education  mandates.  As 
we  all  know,  this  just  isn't  so.  This  bill 
creates  no  mandates,  no  outcome-based 
education,  no  refusals  to  fund  other 
education  programs  down  the  road.  It's 
voluntary,  inclusive,  and  bottom-up. 


attempting  to  do.  Goals  2000  allows  the 
States  and  local  school  boards  to  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  and  encourages 
them  to  excel. 

What's  important  to  stress  here  is 
this:  I  think  most  of  us  agree  each 
State  in  this  country  needs  to  be  work- 
ing in  its  own  unique  context  toward 
the  common  goal  educating  America's 
children.  I  know  I  trust  the  people  of 
Colorado  to  make  the  right  choices  for 
our  children  at  the  local  level.  If  people 
are  concerned  about  Goals  2000,  they 
should    be    involved   with    their   local 


community  and  their  decisions  about 
local  schools. 

The  year  2000  is  only  6  years  away. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  have  our 
children  leammg  at  world-class  stand- 
ards. Passing  Goals  2000  is  the  next 
step  forward. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
give  the  decisionmaking  powers  to  our 
local  communities  and  vote  in  support 
of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Act,  I  rise  to  offer  my  support 
for  Senator  Bond's  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
as  part  of  Goals  2000.  As  Governor  of 
Missouri,  my  colleague  developed  this 
fine  program  in  our  State,  and  it 
works.  He  should  be  commended  for  his 
continued  efforts  in  promoting  this 
concept. 

Parents  as  Teachers  began  statewide 
in  1985  with  13,000  families.  The  pro- 
gram has  experienced  steady  increases 
in  participation  with  119,000  families 
participating  last  year  and  a  waiting 
list  of  3,000  families.  The  success  of 
Parents  as  Teachers  is  evidenced  by  its 
limited  replication  in  42  other  States. 

The  strength  of  the  program  is  that 
it  is  community  and  family  based  and 
it  assists  parents  in  being  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  early  childhood  develop- 
ment and  health  of  their  children  from 
birth  until  the  ages  of  3  to  4.  The 
premise  underlying  the  program  is  that 
parents  are  a  child's  first  and  most  im- 
portant teachers,  and  the  role  of  the 
State  is  to  assist  the  parents  in  provid- 
ing the  best  educational  foundation 
possible.  Parents  as  Teachers  rep- 
resents a  wise  investment.  Remedial 
education  and  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  dropouts  in  high  school  are 
very  expensive.  Helping  children  be 
ready  for  school  in  the  first  place  is 
much  more  cost  effective  and  support- 
ing parents  in  doing  this  makes  sense. 

In  recognition  that  income  and  edu- 
cation levels  do  not  necessarily  deter- 
mine how  much  a  parent  knows  about 
child  development.  Parents  as  Teachers 
is  a  voluntary  program  for  all  parents. 
Even  our  most  affluent  school  districts 
have  children  who  are  struggling.  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  assists  parents  in 
making  rational  choices  for  their  own 
family.  The  professional  parent  edu- 
cators do  not  do  things  for  families, 
but  rather  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion and  support  to  feel  confident  in 
making  good  decisions  for  themselves. 
There  are  specific  things  parents  learn 
through  Parents  as  Teachers  about  how 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  school  suc- 
cess. All  parents  deserve  support  in 
giving  their  children  the  best  possible 
start  in  life. 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of 
Goals  2000,  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
model  is  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community,  incorporates  commu- 
nity  participation,  and  fosters  inter- 
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agency  collaboration.  I  believe  this 
amendment  complements  and  strength- 
ens the  seventh  goal  added  to  Goals 
2000  with  regard  to  parental  participa- 
tion in  the  education  of  their  children 
and  recognizes  the  significant  role  of 
parents'  involvement.  My  colleague, 
Senator  Bond,  should  be  commended 
for  his  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
the  education  of  our  young  children. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  has  turned  its  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  Education  is  an 
issue  that  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  is 
a  vital  one  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, and  it  is  appropriate  that  with  the 
new  year  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
this  topic. 

During  the  past  week,  Members  have 
worked  very  hard  to  get  a  good  bill. 
While  there  are  some  portions  of  this 
bill  that  I  disagree  with— and  which  I 
believe  can  be,  and  should  be,  im- 
proved—there are  also  a  number  of  pro- 
visions I  endorse.  I  have  been  willing  to 
listen  hard  to  both  sides  and  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  craft  a  good  bill, 
and  I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

So  let  me  begin  by  being  very  blunt 
about  what  we  are  doing  here.  I  favor 
reforms  to  the  educational  system  that 
will  make  a  significant  difference  in 
the  delivery  of  educational  services  to 
our  students.  Period. 

I  do  not  want  to  create  just  another 
expensive  block  grant  program  which 
does  nothing  more  than  perpetuate  the 
status  quo.  While  I  will  be  one  of  the 
first  to  admit  that  our  system  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  students  who  are  per- 
forming well,  I  also  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  continue  to  do  better. 

I  do  not  favor  reforms  that  wrestle 
control  of  education  away  from  State 
and  local  governments  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  do  I  want  a  bill  that  places  a  gov- 
ernment monitor  at  every  stage  of  a 
student's  development. 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  I  have  re- 
ceived more  phone  calls  and  letters 
than  I  can  count  from  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  administrators  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  serious  concern  that  this  bill 
will  mean  Federal  interference  in  a 
vital  part  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  them  that  we 
don't  need  a  government  that  is  con- 
stantly looking  over  the  shoulders  of 
teachers  and  parents.  Folks  are  already 
intimidated  enough  by  the  threat  of  a 
big  government.  I  want  to  give  our  edu- 
cators the  opportunities  they  need  to 
do  their  jobs  right,  which  means  doing 
their  jobs  effectively,  creatively,  and 
efficiently.  We  cannot  assume,  even 
with  all  our  good  intentions,  that  we 
know  better  than  our  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, local  school  boards,  and  parents 
about  what  works  in  local  schools. 
There  is  too  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

During  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cation reform  bill  in  the  102d  Congress, 


the  final  version  of  the  bill  made  no 
meaningful  reforms  and  simply  estab- 
lished a  large  block  grant  program 
with  a  tangle  of  Federal  strings  at- 
tached. 

I  believe  control  of  education  should 
remain  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the 
States,  their  local  governments,  and 
individual  communities,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  unique  needs.  As  I  have 
done  before,  I  will  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion that  tips  this  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
numerous  provisions  of  the  Goals  2000 
bill  reflect — at  least  in  ideology — many 
of  the  proposals  that  Senator  NUNN  and 
I  have  recommended  in  the  first  report 
issued  by  our  Strengthening  of  Amer- 
ica Commission. 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  serve  as  cochair- 
men  of  this  Commission,  which  was 
formed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  [CSIS].  Our  object  is  to  help 
build  a  stronger  America  through 
changes  in  tax  policy,  investing  in 
human  resources,  and  breaking 
gridlock  in  Washington. 

For  example,  in  our  report,  we  essen- 
tially agree  with  the  proponents  of 
Goals  2000  that  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  developing  academic  stand- 
ards. Our  CSIS  report  encourages  the 
Nation  to  develop  educational  content 
and  student  performance  standards  in 
core  subjects,  very  similar  to  the  core 
subjects  listed  among  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation goals. 

We  have  recommended  that  these 
standards  draw  upon  work  being  done 
by  the  States,  subject  matter  special- 
ists, and  other  professional  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  comparing  with  those 
standards  set  by  our  competitors. 

To  this  end,  we  have  recommended 
that  the  Congress  establish  an  entity 
to  coordinate  and  ensure  the  quality  of 
this  effort  and  monitor  its  results. 
Ideally,  this  is  the  role  that  will  be 
filled  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  [NESIC] 
in  the  Goals  2000  legislation. 

While  we  need  national  standards, 
local  educators  must  be  given  flexibil- 
ity in  attaining  them.  Resources,  au- 
thority, and  responsibility  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  classroom.  With  this  con- 
cern in  mind,  I  think  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  about  how  we  go  about  im- 
plementing many  of  these  reforms,  as 
well  as  how  much  authority  we  invest 
in  NESIC. 

This  bill  places  a  great  deal  of  weight 
on  setting  national  and  State  content 
and  student  performance  standards. 
The  content  standards  are  to  be  broad 
descriptions  of  knowledge  and  skills  to 
be  acquired  in  a  particular  subject 
area,  while  student  performance  stand- 
ards are  the  more  concrete  and  explicit 
definitions  of  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  achieve. 

Setting  national  standards  has  al- 
ways been  tricky.  We've  had  a  difficult 
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time  addressing  the  issue  because  no 
one  has  ever  been  quite  sure  how  we  go 
about  measuring  success  in  attaining 
these  standards.  However,  if  we  are 
going  to  strive  for  excellence  in  the 
classroom,  I  think  most  would  agree 
that  we  do  need  to  give  our  educators 
some  idea  of  what  we  consider  that 
standard  of  excellence  to  be. 

The  real  challenge  will  be  to  ensure 
that  content  standards  are  sufficiently 
broad  enough— and  voluntary  enough — 
to  leave  schools  the  flexibility  and  cre- 
ativity to  strive  for  these  standards  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

In  basketball,  for  example,  we  know 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  to 
get  the  ball  through  the  hoop.  But 
what  kind  of  offense  each  team  wants 
to  run  to  reach  that  goal  is  left  to  each 
team  to  determine.  Our  standards  must 
be  very  carefully  set  so  as  not  to  say. 
"You  may  only  shoot  layups.  You  may 
not  shoot  three-pointers." 

This  same  philosophy  should  apply  to 
national  content  and  performance 
standards.  I  know  Senator  K.JiSseb.'VUM 
shares  this  concern  and  has  worked 
very  hard  to  ensure  that  this  bill  does 
not  become  overly  prescriptive. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  the  com- 
mittee noted  in  the  bill's  report  that 
setting  and  adopting  standards  are  in 
and  of  themselves  not  enough— that  we 
will  also  need  well-trained  teachers 
and  other  resources.  I  also  believe  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  any  national 
standards  are  not  expected  to  be  the 
ceiling  on  what  our  students  should 
know.  Our  teachers  and  students 
should  not  only  strive  to  meet  these 
standards,  but  to  exceed  them. 

On  the  similar  topic  of  education 
standards,  our  CSIS  report  also  states 
that  the  current  mesh  of  standardized 
tests  does  not  reflect  true  academic  ef- 
fort and  achievement  of  our  students. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary concerns  about  national  stand- 
ards has  focused  around  how  we  meas- 
ure student  success  in  meeting  those 
standards. 

In  the  CSIS  report,  we  recommended 
that  high-quality  educational  content 
and  student  performance  standards  be 
supported  by  high-quality  student  as- 
sessments. We  believe  educators  need 
to  move  away  from  the  typical  mul- 
tiple-choice format — turn  the  crank 
and  get  the  answer — and  toward  a  new 
type  of  assessment  process. 

Again,  we  recognize  that  this  will  be 
difficult.  I  hope  NESIC  will  work  close- 
ly with  States. to  explore  new  methods 
of  student  assessment.  It  really  is  an 
area  where  much  still  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  somewhat  less  enchanted,  how- 
ever, with  opportunity-to-leam  [OTL] 
standards.  I  believe  the  rationale  be- 
hind such  standards  is  certainly  well- 
intentioned— that  it  may  not  be  fair  to 
ask  students  to  strive  for  national 
standards  when  they  were  never,  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  given  a  fair  op- 
portunity   to    learn    such    standards. 
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However,  I  do  not  believe  we  signifi- 
cantly improve  education  by  imposing 
mandates  on  what  those  in  industry 
might  call  the  beginning  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

Instead,  we  must  focus  our  efforts  on 
providing  schools  with  support  and 
flexibility  which  will  help  them  meet 
high  standards,  rather  than  dictating 
to  them  what  resources  must  be  uti- 
lized. 

For  instance,  while  we  may  have  a 
good  idea  what  conditions  are  gen- 
erally favorable  for  learning — which 
types  of  instruction,  for  example,  what 
kinds  of  resources,  and  how  much 
money— we  also  know  that  these  fac- 
tors do  not  hold  true  in  every  situa- 
tion. 

For  example,  I  once  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  accom- 
plishments of  five  students  in  El  Paso. 
TX,  who.  despite  what  many  would 
have  considered  tremendous  odds,  were 
bound  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Five  students  from  one 
public  school  was  believed  to  be  the 
largest  class  from  any  one  public 
school  to  attend  MIT. 

Yet,  looking  at  the  demographics  of 
this  school,  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected five  students  with  such  high 
academic  achievement.  A  majority  of 
students  lived  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  a  great  deal  did  not  speak  English 
upon  entering  the  school  their  fresh- 
man year.  Still,  through  perseverance, 
hard  work,  dedicated  teachers,  and 
very  little  Federal  interference,  this 
school  produced  these,  and  other,  out- 
standing students. 

Might  this  school  have  done  some 
things  differently  with  OTL  standards? 
You  bet.  Might  the  school  have  pro- 
duced more  quality  students?  It's  hard 
to  say.  But  my  point  is,  what  teachers 
in  El  Paso  or  Albuquerque  find  works 
for  their  students  may  not  necessarily 
work  equally  as  well  for  students  in 
Amarillo  or  Santa  Fe.  The  diversity  of 
our  system  is  what  makes  it  so  great. 
Therefore,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  should  ensure  that  their 
poor  schools  have  the  requisite  re- 
sources to  prepare  their  students  to 
meet  rigorous  standards.  Frankly,  we 
can  do  this  any  number  of  ways — our 
CSIS  Commission,  for  example,  rec- 
ommends reforms  in  the  Chapter  I  Pro- 
gram, and  you  can  be  certain  that  Sen- 
ator Nunn  and  I  will  revisit  this  issue 
during  the  debate  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act— and  I 
believe  schools  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  issue  as  they  see 
fit.  But  I  certainly  don't  think  we 
should  mandate  this  standard. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  that  experi- 
ence has  traditionally  shown  that  what 
begins  as  voluntary  often  does  not  stay 
that  way  for  long.  However.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  language  we  currently 
have  before  adequately  protects  the 
rights  of  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  address  this  issue  volun- 
tarily and  to  fit  each  specific  situation. 
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I  know  Senators  Kassebaum  and  Jef- 
fords also  have  the  same  serious  con- 
cerns about  opportunity-to-leam 
standards,  and  I  believe  it  is  through 
their  efforts  that  the  OTL  language  in 
the  bill  has  been  shifted  from  prescrip- 
tive to  descriptive.  If  I  thought  this 
bill  mandated  any  of  these  standards,  I 
would  oppose  it. 

I  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern from  folks  that  this  bill  will  force 
States  to  implement  what  people  are 
calling  outcome  based  education 
[OBE].  As  I  understand  it,  the  intent  of 
OBE  is  to  focus  on  academic  results 
and  provide  greater  flexibility  to  local- 
ities. This  in  itself  is  good. 

However,  I  understand  and  appreciate 
the  concerns  I  am  hearing  from  New 
Mexicans  who  fear  that  outcome-based 
education  will  move  away  from  the  ba- 
sics of  education  and  into  matters  that 
are  best  left  to  the  discretion  of  par- 
ents. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  legislation  in 
no  way  mandates  or  endorses  one  sys- 
tem of  reform  over  another.  There  may 
be  many  who  oppose  outcome-based 
education,  but  whether  a  school  wants 
to  use  assistance  under  this  legislation 
to  implement  OBE  as  a  means  of  re- 
form, that  is  entirely  their  business. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  empha- 
sis this  legislation  places  on  the  impor- 
tance of  job  skills  standards.  This  is 
also  an  issue  stressed  in  our  CSIS  re- 
port, though  in  a  slightly  broader  scope 
than  allowed  by  the  parameters  of  this 
bill. 

Our  report  points  out  that  the  United 
States  has  only  minimal  standards  to 
measure  skill  competencies.  For  exam- 
ple, most  occupational  training  cer- 
tifies only  program  completion  or 
graduation,  which  are  not  necessarily 
recognized  by  employers  or  transfer- 
able from  job  to  job  and  State  to  State. 

The  Skills  Standards  Board  author- 
ized under  this  legislation  is  charged 
with  endorsing  voluntary  skill  stand- 
ards systems  developed  with  voluntary 
partnerships.  These  skill  standards, 
among  other  criteria,  must  allow  for 
regular  updating  as  information  be- 
comes available,  must  be  developed 
after  taking  into  account  relevant 
standards  in  other  countries,  and,  per- 
haps most  important,  they  must  be 
portable  credentials  to  facilitate  mo- 
bility within  that  skill  or  among  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  CSIS  report,  we  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  businesses,  trade  as- 
sociation, educators,  and  labor  working 
together  to  develop  a  system  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  standards  for  oc- 
cupational training. 

We  believe  that  the  technical  and 
professional  certificates  recognized  by 
employers  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions should  be  available  for  the  entire 
range  of  services  and  industries  and 
should  include  rigorous  qualifications 
and  standards.  If  enacted,  I  urge  the 
National    Skills    Standards    Board    to 


consider  the  recommendations  made  in 
our  report. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  willing- 
ness to  accommodate  me  on  several 
amendments  I  proposed  to  the  bill  we 
currently  have  before  us.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  review 
very  briefly  how  my  amendments 
change  this  bill  for  the  better. 

My  first  amendment  lays  some 
ground  rules  for  how  the  National 
Goals  Panel  would  conduct  its  busi- 
ness. Frankly,  if  we  are  going  to  invest 
as  much  authority  in  the  Goals  Panel 
to  make  important  decisions  as  this 
bill  provides,  then  I  think  we  need  to 
define  exactly  how  the  members  of  the 
panel  make  those  decisions. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple:  It 
states  that  in  making  final  decisions, 
the  Goals  Panel  shall  operate  on  the 
principle  of  consensus.  In  the  event 
that  a  vote  is  required  to  reach  a  final 
decision,  a  three-quarters  vote  by 
members  present  and  voting  is  re- 
quired. I  think  these  are  reasonable  pa- 
rameters to  set  for  the  panel,  espe- 
cially with  the  importance  of  its  role. 

My  second  amendment  refers  to  the 
national  report  card  that  this  legisla- 
tion asks  the  Goals  Panel  to  submit 
annually  to  the  President.  In  the  bill 
before  us.  we  allow  the  Secretary  to 
waive  statutory  requirements  in  six 
specific  areas — such  as  chapter  1  and 
Eisenhower  Math  and  Science,  for  ex- 
ample— if  States  believe  that  regula- 
tions within  these  statutes  are  imped- 
ing their  ability  to  implement  edu- 
cation reform. 

This  is  an  idea  I  support,  as  I  hear 
often  from  educators  who  tell  me  they 
feel  they  are  being  strangled  by  regu- 
latory redtape  and  are  thus  not  able  to 
perform  their  jobs  to  the  fullest  of 
their  abilities.  Frankly.  I  think  we 
should  allow  States  to  waive  other  reg- 
ulations that  may  be  hindering  their 
efforts,  not  just  the  six  provided  in  the 
bill. 

However,  rather  than  adding  to  the 
bill  other  statutes  and  regulations  that 
may  be  waived,  I  am  simply  asking 
that  the  Goals  Panel,  as  part  of  the  re- 
port card,  revisit  this  issue  each  year, 
and  identify  actions  that  it  believes 
should  be  taken  to  overcome  statutory 
or  regulatory  impediments  to  edu- 
cation reform.  I  have  worked  with  Sen- 
ator Jeffords  on  a  slight  modification 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased 
the  bill  now  reflects  the  intent  of  this 
language  by  assigning  this  duty  to  the 
Secretary  in  his  report  to  Congress. 

Finally,  my  third  amendment 
amends  the  provision  relating  to  the 
opportunity-to-leam  development 

grant  first  by  adding  language  allowing 
NESIC  to  consider  unsolicited  propos- 
als when  determining  whom  will  re- 
ceive OTL  development  grants.  This 
amendment  also  clarifies  that  more 
than  one  grant  is  to  be  awarded  under 
this   provision.   I   have   been   informed 
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that  the  committee  has  always  in- 
tended for  more  than  one  award  to  be 
issued,  and  this  amendment  makes  this 
intention  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can — and 
should — make  a  determined  effort  to 
ensure  we  pass  a  good  bill  and  a  bill 
which,  unlike  our  efforts  in  1992,  will 
return  from  conference  in  a  recogniz- 
able form.  I  know  all  of  us  in  this  body 
are  committed  to  doing  so. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  for  their  ef- 
forts on  this  bill  and  their  willingness 
to  accommodate  on  my  amendments.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  debate  we  have 
had  so  far,  and  I  look  forward  to  enact- 
ing meaningful  and  responsible  reform 
during  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  clerk  will  read 
S.  1361  for  the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  yes 
there  are  problems  in  education.  Fed- 
eral Government  control  is  not  the  so- 
lution to  these  problems.  We  cannot 
belittle  the  troubles  that  plague  our 
children's  schools,  but  a  $400  million 
Federal  Band-aid  is  going  to  fix  noth- 
ing and  harm  everything.  Goals  2000 
will  not  fix  education  but  it  will  com- 
plicate it.  The  most  likely  result  of 
this  new  Federal  intrusion  will  be  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  entire  edu- 
cation community  in  this  country. 

Our  schools  need  our  help.  Our  stu- 
dents are  facing  problems  and  situa- 
tions today  that  none  of  us  ever  en- 
countered. But  by  and  large  they  are 
more  the  fault  of  Government  policy. 
Many  public  schools  are  facing  dra- 
matic difficulties,  and  the  congres- 
sional knee-jerk  reaction  is:  "If  only 
we  give  more  money,  everything  will 
be  fine."  Mr.  President,  that  is  simply 
not  true.  Money  can  help  a  world  of 
woes,  but  it  won't  buy  quality.  Like 
virtually  every  other  sector  in  this 
country  which  the  Federal  Government 
touches,  the  educational  structure  is 
flabby  from  Federal  pork. 

This  legislation  comes  as  a  surprise. 
All  I  have  been  hearing  about  during 
my  years  here  in  the  Senate,  in  public 
life  before  coming  to  Washington,  was 
that  Americans  want  less  Federal 
intervention  in  their  lives — not  more. 
And  here  we  are  talking  about  giving 
the  Government  even  more  control 
over  the  basic  education  programs  of 
our  children. 

This  bill  is  yet  another  step  in  the 
Federal  Government's  takeover  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  Sure,  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents repeat  over  and  over  again, 
"It's  voluntary,  voluntary,  voluntary." 
I  say  it  is  the  large  Federal  camel's 
nose  in  history. 

The  claim  that  Goals  2000  is  vol- 
untary is  without  merit.  Any  schools 
will  dance  for  the  piper  with  more 
money.  Waving  a  $400  million  carrot  in 


front  of  school  noses  and  promising 
that  the  control  will  stay  in  school 
hands  is  just  plain  fatuous.  It  is  al- 
ready mandatory  for  the  States  to 
jump  through  hoops  and  dance  jigs  in 
order  to  get  Federal  funds.  There  are 
strict  guidelines  in  the  grant  programs 
that  must  be  adhered  to,  or  the  money 
is  withheld.  Who  supposes  this  will  be 
different? 

Once  the  States  submit  educational 
plans  and  have  them  approved  by  the 
National  Education  Goals  Panel  or  the 
National  Education  Standards  Im- 
provement Council  or  the  Secretary  of 
Education  or  whoever,  and  receive 
their  stipend,  they  are  hooked.  They 
will  be  obligated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment directs  them  to  do.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  here  that  keeps  the 
Government  from  changing  course  mid- 
stream. Once  the  schools  are  dependent 
on  the  funds  from  Goals  2000,  they  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  comply.  We  do 
not  need  the  Government  "Nanny"  di- 
recting how  we  raise  and  educate  our 
children.  Our  children  and  parents  need 
more  support  and  freedom,  not  man- 
dates. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  legislation  on  its  face. 
The  promise  of  more  money  to  our 
schools  through  this  desirous  method 
is  repugnant;  $400  million  split  among 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
all  our  territories,  let  alone  how  much 
is  actually  appropriated  after  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  will  amount  to  lit- 
tle help,  but  the  States  will  be  tied  to 
it  forever.  The  "National  School 
Board"  will  have  arrived. 

This  is  coercion,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
will  not  support  it.  This  is  not  the  solu- 
tion. Accountability  is  the  solution- 
accountability  to  our  parents,  account- 
ability to  our  children— not  account- 
ability to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  that 
they  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect very  shortly  we  will  be  having  the 


final  vote  on  the  Goals  2000.  I  thought 
I  would  just  report  to  the  Senate  what 
the  administration  intends  to  do  in  the 
outyears. 

This  current  year,  subject  to  author- 
ization. Goals  2000  will  receive  $100  mil- 
lion. After  the  conference,  which  I 
think  can  be  worked  out  very  quickly, 
we  will  be  able  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  President's  budget, 
which  we  have  now,  the  President  has 
indicated  that  Goals  2000  funding  would 
be  increased  to  $700  million  in  1995  and 
$1  billion  in  1996,  1997,  and  1998.  That 
would  be  $3.8  billion  over  5  years  in 
terms  of  support  for  education  reform. 
I  do  not  mean  support  from  the  top. 
Those  grants  will  go  primarily  to 
schools  and  school  districts  across  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very,  very  signifi- 
cant commitment  toward  achieving  the 
goals  in  the  legislation  and  toward  real 
school  reform. 

When  you  take  the  increase  in  the 
Head  Start  Program,  which  is  going  to 
be  some  $700  million;  the  increase  in 
"the  Chapter  1  Program,  which  is  an  ad- 
ditional $700  million;  the  $300  million 
increase  for  Chapter  2.  which  would  ba- 
sically go  to  training  programs  for 
teachers,  focusing  on  teacher  education 
and  upgrading  teachers'  skills— all  this 
is  a  major,  major  commitment  by  the 
administration  to  education  programs. 

So.  this  is  a  very  important  day  in 
the  life  of  the  education  of  this  coun- 
try. I  just  want,  once  again,  to  extend 
our  great  appreciation  for  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  we  had  in  our  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  floor,  and  to 
thank,  in  particular.  Senator  Jef- 
fords. Senator  K.^ssebaum.  and  our  as- 
sociate. Senator  Pell,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 
who  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  for 
these  kinds  of  reforms  and  a  number  of 
others  over  many  years. 

It  is  important  for  our  local  schools 
to  understand,  for  parents  to  under- 
stand, for  students  to  understand,  for 
school  boards  and  principals  and  super- 
visors to  understand,  and  for  those  who 
have  responsibility  in  the  States  for 
leading  education,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernors, to  understand  that  this  is  real- 
ly a  dramatic  commitment  by  the 
President  and  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  put  education  issues  on 
the  front  burner  of  the  American  agen- 
da. 

I  think  this  is  extremely  important.  I 
agree  with  those — and  I  note  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  on  the  floor— who 
believe  we  have  to  do  even  more  in 
terms  of  investing  in  our  young  people 
than  even  this  commitment.  But  I  do 
think  we  are  making  an  extremely  im- 
portant downpayment  on  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  increased  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  quality  education  for  the 
young  people  of  this  country. 

We  now  look  forward  to  working  to 
make  sure  that  this  legislation 
achieves  the  objectives  which  we  have 


advanced  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  during  these  past  days  of  debate. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  incredible  work  on  this 
bill.  As  he  has  stated,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  needed  framework  or  at  least 
the  groundwork  to  create  the  frame- 
work for  education  reform  in  this  coun- 
try. What  we  have  done  today  could 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant days  in  the  history  of  this  country 
if  we  fulfill  our  commitment  to  follow 
up  with  the  plans  that  are  laid  and  fol- 
low through  with  the  resources  that 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goals 
which  we  have  established. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  good  friend  in  my  neighboring 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  make  sure 
we  do  continue  on  this  path  towards  al- 
leviating an  incredible  crisis  in  this 
Nation  in  the  field  of  education  which 
is  related  directly  to  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  of  the  future  and 
to  increase  the  standard  of  living  and 
to  help  all  of  our  people  have  a  better 
life. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  lead- 
ers' time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leaders' 
time  was  reserved;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


SALUTE  TO  WAYNE  ANGELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  a  number  of  out- 
standing Americans  for  appointments 
in  various  administrations. 

And  no  doubt  about  it.  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  which  I  have  always 
taken  great  pride  was  to  name  Wayne 
Angell  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

When  Wayne  Angell  leaves  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  on  February  10,  he 
will  leave  behind  an  8-year  record  as  a 
voice  for  low  inflation,  low  interest 
rates,  and  common  sense. 

As  the  Wichita  Eagle  wrote  this 
week,  "For  Wayne  Angell.  self-reliance 
is  preferable  to  government  programs; 
markets  generally  regulate  themselves 
better  than  do  governments;  and  pros- 
perity is  more  likely  to  ensue  when  the 
impulse  to  tax  is  restrained." 


I  am  proud  to  say  that  Wayne  Angell 
learned  those  lessons  in  Kansas.  He  was 
born  in  Liberal.  KS.  and  received  de- 
grees from  Ottawa  University  and  Kan- 
sas University.  Before  coming  to  the 
Fed.  Wayne  had  been  an  educator,  a 
banker,  a  small  businessman,  a  State 
legislator,  and  a  farmer. 

In  fact,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1985,  Governor  Angell  be- 
came the  only  farmer  and  the  only 
small  banker  to  serve  on  this  distin- 
guished panel. 

Among  those  who  watch  the  Federal 
Reserve  closely,  Wayne  has  earned  a 
reputation  as  an  inflation  hawk  who 
strove  to  make  the  dollar  as  good  as 
gold,  and  as  someone  who  helped  bring 
both  inflation  and  interest  rates  to  the 
lowest  levels  in  a  generation. 

There  is  little  doubt  among  econo- 
mists that  low  interest  rates  were  the 
primary  force  pushing  the  economy 
forward  in  1993. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  took 
advantage  of  these  low  rates  to  pur- 
chase a  first  home  or  refinance  their 
mortgage  owe  Governor  Angell  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President.  Wayne  D.  Angell  has 
done  an  excellent  job  at  the  Federal 
Reserve.  And  I  know  that  whatever 
road  Wayne  takes  in  the  future,  he  will 
continue  to  make  a  positive  difference 
in  the  life  of  Kansas,  and  the  life  of 
America. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1836  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LISA  FRICK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  a 
member  of  my  staff.  Lisa  Frick.  who 
has  recently  moved  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Lisa  is  a  native  of  Scott  City,  KS, 
and  the  daughter  of  Jack  and  Linda 
Frick.  Lisa  served  ably  in  my  personal 
office  for  almost  4  years.  In  that  time, 
she  worked  tirelessly  to  assist  Kansans 
and  respond  to  their  concerns.  She  put 
in  long  hours  and  became  well  known 
to  the  Kansans  she  spoke  with  as  some- 
one who  listened  and  took  their  views 
seriously. 

Lisa  has  joined  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Producers  Association.  I  know 
that  she  will  bring  the  same  dedication 
and  good  Kansas  sense  to  her  new  job 
as  she  demonstrated  in  my  office,  and  I 
wish  her  the  very  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCERNING  JENNIFER  SCOTT 
SMITH 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
want  this  day  to  pass  without  mention 
of  28-year-old  Jennifer  Scott  Smith,  a 
young  Oklahoman  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  my  office  in 
early  August  1993.  A  1983  graduate  of 
Norman  High  School  in  Norman,  OK, 
Jennifer  attended  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy for  2  years  before  entering  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  En- 
gineering. She  graduated  with  a  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering.  After  work- 
ing 3  years  with  Andersen  Consulting, 
she  decided  to  do  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

When  Jennifer  and  I  met  last  sum- 
mer, she  spoke  openly  and  bravely 
about  her  battle  with  cancer.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  her  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  beat  the  odds.  She  was 
bright  and  witty,  and  certainly  a  fine 
example  of  the  young  Oklahoma  citi- 
zens whom  I  represent  on  a  daily  basis 
in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Last  Saturday  evening,  Jennifer 
Smith  lost  her  battle  with  cancer.  Her 
young  life  will  be  celebrated  today  in 
Norman.  On  behalf  of  her  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  I  offer  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  her  mother  Jean  and  her  father. 
Eddie  Carol  Smith,  dean  of  the  grad- 
uate school  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 


SHIFTING  MONEY  TO  HELP  POOR 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  last  week.  The 
editorial  is  in  regard  to  the  formula  for 
the  chapter  1  program,  established 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  [ESEA].  Chapter 
1,  which  serves  over  5'/^  million  chil- 
dren at  $6.9  billion,  will  be  reauthorized 
this  year. 

There  will  be  many  important  issues 
related  to  that  reauthorization,  but 
perhaps  none  will  be  more  difficult  to 
resolve  than  changes  to  the  chapter  1 
formula.  While  I  wish  that  our  re- 
sources were  unlimited  and  that  we 
could  serve  every  chapter  1-eligible 
child.  I  am  afraid  the  harsh  reality  is 
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quite  the  opposite.  We  are  confronted 
with  severe  fiscal  restraints,  and  the 
unpleasant  truth  is  that  funding  will 
not  reach  the  levels  I  am  sure  we  all 
believe  are  necessary. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  crucial,  perhaps 
now  more  than  ever  before,  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  be  carefully  crafted  and 
better  targeted  so  that  programs  will 
reach  the  neediest  of  children  in  the 
neediest  of  areas.  If  chapter  1  is  to  ful- 
fill its  promise  during  these  austere 
budgetary  times,  then  as  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  encourages,  dollars 
must  be  targeted  in  greater  amounts 
on  fewer  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  moment  to  read  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  full  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1,  1994] 

Shifting  Money  to  Help  Poor  Students 

The  Federal  progrram  aimed  at  improving 
basic  academic  skills  of  low-income  children, 
known  as  Chapter  1.  needs  major  revision. 
Over  the  years,  its  funds  have  been  spread 
too  thin  and  fail  to  help  many  of  the  need- 
iest students. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  put  forth 
a  .sensible  plan  to  concentrate  more  money 
on  the  most  disadvantaged  students.  As  Con- 
gress begins  marking  up  the  bill  this  week,  it 
should  follow  the  Administration's  lead— and 
go  even  further. 

Sinfce  1965  the  program  has  provided  reme- 
dial instruction  in  reading,  language  and 
math  to  lower-income  students.  It  currently 
covers  more  than  five  million  students  in 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  schools.  But  in  the 
last  year,  three  separate  studies  have  sug- 
gested changes  to  improve  the  program's 
success. 

Typically,  students  are  pulled  out  of  regu- 
lar classes  to  attend  remedial  classes  for  30 
minutes.  Too  often,  they  then  fall  behind  in 
their  regular  classes.  The  reports  rec- 
ommended fewer  remedial  classes  and  more 
emphasis  in  regular  classes  on  critical  think- 
ing and  analytical  skills.  They  also  sug- 
gested improvements  in  teacher  training, 
student  evaluations  and  health  and  social 
services  for  needy  students. 

The  biggest  issue  before  a  House  education 
subcommittee  this  week  involves  funding. 
Schools  receiving  Chapter  1  dollars  are 
spread  out  in  95  percent  of  the  nation's 
school  districts.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses new  formulas  in  the  $6  billion  program 
that  would  shift  money  from  some  areas 
with  low  concentrations  of  poor  students,  in- 
cluding Montana.  Nebraska  and  Maine,  to 
cities  like  New  York  Los  Angeles  and  De- 
troit with  high  concentrations  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Even  with  the  proposed  shifts,  many 
schools  will  still  be  too  short  of  funds  to 
meet  the  higher  academic  standards  the  Ad- 
ministration suggests.  They  may  need  extra 
money  to  ensure  that  students  have  realistic 
opportunities  to  learn. 

Many  members  of  Congress  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  see  Federal  education  dollars  trans- 
ferred from  their  home  districts.  But  the 
clearest  Federal  role  in  education  is  to 
equalize  opportunity.  Chapter  1  can  only  ful- 
fill that  mission  if  it  is  revamped. 


CAROLYN  C.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
Vermont  shared  a  proud  moment  on 
January  31,  when  Carolyn  Roberts, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Copley  Health  System  in  Morrisville, 
VT,  was  sworn  in  as  chair  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association's  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  can  think  of  no  person  more 
qualified  or  better  prepared  to  lead 
hospitals  during  this  year  of  intense 
debate  about  how  best  to  reform  our 
Nation's  health  care  system. 

Over  the  years,  Carolyn  has  shared 
with  me,  her  ideas  on  improving  the 
way  we  deliver  health  care,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  and  I  have  come  to 
rely  on  her  expertise  to  guide  me  in 
health  care  issues.  I  always  have  been 
Impressed  that  Carolyn  never  loses 
sight  of  what  health  care  is  all  about — 
taking  care  of  people. 

Recently,  she  testified  at  a  hearing  of 
my  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Law  on  the  information 
and  privacy  aspects  of  President  Clin- 
ton's Health  Security  Act.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Carolyn  on  this 
and  other  issues  central  to  the  reform 
debate. 

Carolyn  is  my  adviser  and  my  friend. 
I  wish  her  the  very  best  in  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  description  of 
Carolyn  Roberts  from  the  program  for 
her  investiture  ceremony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Investiture  Program 

Presiding  Officer.  Larry  L.  Mathis,  Speak- 
er, House  of  Delegates. 

Call  to  order,  Larry  L.  Mathis. 

Invocation,  The  Reverend  Edward  J. 
Mahoney,  Ph.D.,  St.  Michael's  College, 
Winooski,  VT. 

Concert.  University  Choral  Union  and  Jon 
Oailmor.  Burlington,  VT,  directed  by  James 
Chapman. 

Introduction  of  Officers  of  State  Hospital 
Associations.  Larry  L.  Mathis. 

Investiture  of  Chair.  Board  of  Trustees,  Mi- 
chael P.  Guerin,  AHA  Secretary. 

Chair's  Inaugural  Address,  Carolyn  C.  Rob- 
erts. 

Reception,  Honoring  Chair,  Carolyn  C. 
Roberts,  Crystal  Ballroom. 

Integrity,  intelligence,  intensity,  these 
characteristics  only  begin  to  capture  the 
whirlwind  of  excitement  and  vibrant  energy 
that  is  Carolyn  Roberts.  A  forceful  and  com- 
mitted health  care  leader  with  a  deep  devo- 
tion to  health  care  needs  of  communities, 
she  is  known  and  respected  for  her  great  en- 
thusiasm, dedication,  and  outside-the-lines 
thinking— a  combination  that  makes  her  the 
master  of  accomplishing  the  nearly  impos- 
sible. 

Her  vision  of  health  care  reform  is  strongly 
patient-  and  community-centered  with  a 
long-held  commitment  to  restructuring  the 
delivery  system. 

In  Copley  Hospital,  Carolyn  has  fostered  an 
institution  both  innovative  and  warmly  com- 
forting, bolstered  by  her  foresight  and 
farreaching  strategic  thinking.  Set  in  some- 


what isolated  northcentral  Vermont  and 
about  35  miles  from  neighboring  hospitals, 
54-bed  Copley  Hospital  under  Carolyn's  lead- 
ership has  become  a  model  of  collaboration. 
In  addition  to  forming  a  rural  health  consor- 
tium in  the  1980s,  Copley  Hospital  has  also 
led  state-level  initiatives  on  quality,  data, 
and  ethics  and  has  received  numerous  grants 
to  study  opportunities  to  improve  care  in 
rural  areas.  In  1987.  Copley  Hospital  was  co- 
winner  of  the  prestigious  Foster  G.  McGaw 
Prize  for  its  community  services  and  innova- 
tion in  rural  health  care  and  housing  for  the 
elderly.  Carolyn's  professional  experience 
spans  research  and  management  in  urban 
teaching  centers,  giving  her  the  knowledge 
and  insights  to  foster  collaboration  across 
the  continuum. 

As  one  who  understands  that  being  a  good 
listener  is  basic  to  good  leadership.  Carolyn 
radiates  caring  and  a  profound  sense  of  valu- 
ing each  person  and  each  idea.  Colleagues  re- 
spect her  openness,  acumen,  and  judgment 
on  difficult  issues,  as  well  as  her  natural 
leadership  skills  and  sense  of  humor.  Carolyn 
was  named  the  1987  Health  Care  Executive  of 
the  Year  by  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cal Administrators  and  is  also  active  in  nu- 
merous other  professional  organizations.  Ac- 
tively promoting  leadership  opportunities 
for  women,  she  is  a  founding  member  of 
Health  Alliance  and  long-term  executive 
committee  member  of  Women's  Healthcare 
Forum. 

In  leisure  time,  she  golfs,  does  needlework 
holds  her  own  in  a  season-long  football  pool 
with  husband  Ed  Connors,  and  regularly  wins 
their  perpetual  cribbage  competition.  Her  of- 
fice at  Copley  Hospital  is  crammed  with 
black-and-white  spotted  Holstein  memora- 
bilia, a  tribute  to  Vermont's  dairy  cows.  Son 
Mark  and  wife  Kaylee  are  close  by  in  Morris- 
ville. with  their  two  children.  Cynthia.  6.  and 
Sam,  5.  Daughter  Deanna  and  her  husband, 
Michael  Hazeltine,  live  in  Southboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  6-year-old  Stephen  and  4-year- 
old  Erin.  Together.  Carolyn  and  Ed  have 
eleven  grandchildren — a  full  and  sometimes 
hectic  family  life. 

Carolyn  is  a  leader  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, in  Copley  Hospital,  Vermont,  and  in 
the  nation.  And  maybe  one  clue  to  under- 
standing her  success  can  be  found  in  her 
hopeless  addiction  to  cloud-watching.  Caro- 
lyn is  captured  by  the  swirls,  colors,  shapes, 
and  textures  of  clouds.  In  clouds,  as  in  per- 
sonal and  professional  life,  Carolyn  Roberts 
finds  hidden  possibilities  and  sees  broad  and 
deep  meanings.  And  in  life  and  health  care, 
as  in  clouds,  she  finds  excitement,  energy, 
and  vision. 


DISABILITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DRUG 
ADDICTS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  just  sub- 
mitted a  $1.52  trillion  budget  proposal 
to  Congress  and  this  week  will  intro- 
duce his  drug  strategy  plan.  We  will 
soon  start  rolling  up  our  sleeves  to 
hammer  out  the  details  of  major  health 
care  reform  proposals — and  will  then 
turn  to  the  rather  large  task  of  reform- 
ing our  Nation's  welfare  system. 

While  there  will  be  many  solutions 
proposed  to  these  problems  of  crime, 
drugs,  health  care,  and  welfare,  I  rise 
today  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
one  way  that  we  can  make  a  dent  in 
each  of  these  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today. 


Stop  giving  drug  dealers  and  drug  ad- 
dicts cash  to  buy  more  drugs.  Absurd 
as  it  must  seem  to  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  see  more  and  more  of  their 
paychecks  going  to  taxes,  and  to  se- 
verely disabled  persons  who  truly  need 
assistance,  we  are  now  paying  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  disability  pay- 
ments to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics — 
many  of  whom  are  using  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  buy  more  drugs  and  alcohol. 

For  the  past  several  months,  my  staff 
on  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  been  investigating  the  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  disability  ben- 
efits to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics.  As 
part  of  this  investigation,  I  asked  the 
GAO  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  SSI  and  DI  recipients  who  are 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  [DA&A]. 
findings 

The  current  policy  of  allowing  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  to  use  disability 
payments  to  turn  around  and  buy  more 
drugs  and  alcohol  seriously  undermines 
our  efforts  to  combat  crime,  promote 
preventive  health  care,  and  reform  our 
welfare  system.  In  addition  to  wasting 
taxpayer  dollars,  the  current  situation 
hurts  the  addicts  themselves — and  only 
perpetuates  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

We  found  that: 

The  word  on  the  street  is  that  SSI 
gives  easy  cash  for  drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  director  of  a  homeless  shelter  in 
Denver  told  staff  investigators  that 
SSI  is,  in  effect  "suicide  on  the  install- 
ment plan"  because  the  program  pro- 
vides ready  cash  to  addicts  and  alco- 
holics with  no  strings  attached  for  fol- 
lowup  or  treatment.  He  maintains  that 
the  first  day  of  every  month  is  consid- 
ered Christmas  Day  by  many  of  the  al- 
coholics and  addicts  who  use  the 
money  for  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol, 
fail  to  enter  treatment  programs,  and 
then  either  stay  on  the  street  or  return 
to  homeless  shelters  for  food  and  shel- 
ter once  their  disability  benefit  has 
been  spent  on  drugs. 

An  expert  who  works  with  drug  abus- 
ers and  alcoholics  compared  the  policy 
of  giving  addicts  cash  to  "giving  some- 
one on  disability  because  of  cancer  a 
monthly  injection  of  cancer  cells." 

A  mental  health  worker  specializing 
in  chemical  dependency  told  the  com- 
mittee that  his  caseload  of  illegal  drug 
users  was  about  99.5  percent  SSI  recipi- 
ents. He  said  that  he  has  witnessed  sev- 
eral deaths  of  SSI  recipients  from  drug 
overdoses,  "yet  their  checks  just  keep 
coming." 

In  San  Francisco,  a  drug  addict  used 
his  disability  benefits  to  buy  high- 
grade  drugs,  diluted  these  into  small 
doses,  and  realized  huge  profits  by  re- 
selling them  on  the  street. 

In  our  investigation,  we  heard  sev- 
eral allegations  that  the  current  dis- 
ability process  has  spawned  a  cottage 
industry  of  clinics,  attorney  represent- 
atives, and  doctors  who  help  abusers 
get  on  the  disability  rolls. 


Another  major  finding  is  that  lump 
sum  disability  benefits  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  being  paid  to  substance 
abusers  who  are  using  these  funds  to 
buy  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Since  it  frequently  takes  a  year  or 
longer  to  be  awarded  benefits  for  SSI 
and  DI,  lump  sums  as  high  as  $15,000  to 
$20,000  can  be  awarded  to  substance 
abusers.  For  example: 

An  SSI  applicant  alleging  drug  addic- 
tion was  found  disabled  and  then  died 
of  a  lethal  drug  overdose  purchased 
with  thousands  of  dollars  of  unre- 
stricted retroactive  benefits. 

An  SSI  and  DI  recipient  with  a  his- 
tory of  drug  abuse  was  awarded  retro- 
active benefits  of  $19,000.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  Las  Vegas  and  proceeded  to 
purchase  cocaine,  using  up  all  of  his 
money. 

We  know  directly  that  some  recipi- 
ents are  dealing  drugs  but  we  still  pay 
them. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  last  week  that  under  the  current 
law  governing  the  SSI  program,  active 
drug  dealing  is  not  enough  to  deny  dis- 
ability benefits. 

So  even  if  you  are  dealing  in  drugs 
that  is  not  enough  to  stop  the  flow  of 
taxpayer  money  going  to  that  individ- 
ual. I  would  like  to  try  to  explain  that 
one  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  protections  that  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  program  have  failed. 

Congress  required  that  drug  abusers 
and  alcoholics  comply  with  two  re- 
quirements in  order  to  get  disability 
and  SSI  benefits: 

They  must  have  treatment  and  have 
a  third  party,  either  a  friend,  relative, 
or  an  institution  manage  the  payments 
on  their  behalf. 

Both  of  these  protections  have  failed. 

Up  until  last  month,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  had  set  up  pro- 
grams to  monitor  and  enforce  the 
treatment  requirement  in  only  18 
States.  In  fact,  26  States  had  never  had 
an  agency  approved  by  SSA  to  monitor 
treatment. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  approxi- 
mately 250,000  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics are  even  required  to  get  treat- 
ment or  have  someone  else  collect 
their  benefits  for  them. 

Of  the  $1.4  billion  in  benefits  flowing 
to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  on  the 
SSI  and  disability  programs,  only  $320 
million  of  these  payments  are  even 
covered  by  these  protections.  So,  over 
$1.1  billion  in  payments  are  exposed  to 
widespread  abuse — with  no  controls  in 
place. 

There  are  widespread  problems  in  the 
collection  of  payments  by  third  parties 
on  behalf  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  abus- 
ers— in  fact,  we  found  cases  where  the 
bartender,  the  local  drug  dealer,  or  an- 
other addict  was  appointed  as  the 
guardian  of  the  payments. 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue,  that  we  are  mak- 
ing  payments   directly   to   local    bar- 


tenders, or  to  other  drug  addicts  to  col- 
lect the  money  who  then  go  out  and 
buy  more  alcohol  and  more  drugs.  It  is 
an  intolerable  situation.  Soon  I  will  be 
introducing  legislation  that  I  think  we 
can  take  corrective  action  very  quick- 
ly and  very  simply  to  stop  the  flow  of 
money  going  to  this  type  of  abuse. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  February  7. 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,517,324,862,004.37,  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,326.94  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi]. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
FRAMEWORK  INSURANCE  TALKS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Clinton  prepares  for  his  sum- 
mit with  Prime  Minister  Hosokawa 
later  this  week,  I  want  to  make  several 
points  about  the  framework  negotia- 
tions on  insurance.  First  and  foremost, 
the  United  States  must  not  accept  an 
agreement  which  fails  to  provide  genu- 
ine competitive  opportunities  for 
American  companies  in  Japan.  An 
agreement  for  its  own  sake  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  and  unacceptable  to 
this  Senator.  A  bad  agreement  would 
be  worse  than  no  agreement  at  all. 

It  is  critical  for  the  administration 
to  follow  through  on  its  publicly  stated 
goal  of  a  results-oriented  insurance 
agreement  with  Japan.  The  MOF  and 
Japanese  insurance  companies  must 
understand  that  our  Government's  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  insurance 
industry  is  real.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  insurance  companies  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  discriminate  with 
impunity  against  United  States  insur- 
ance interests. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  cur- 
rently hold  less  than  3  percent  of  Ja- 
pan's market.  In  other  OECD  coun- 
tries, the  foreign  share  is  at  least  10 
percent,  and  up  to  33  percent.  If  Ja- 
pan's insurance  deregulation  program 
is  to  be  truly  meaningful,  foreign  firms 
must  be  allowed  to  compete  in  a  fair 
manner,  and  the  limited  progress  made 
to  date  by  foreign  firms  must  not  be 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  deregulation. 
On  the  contrary,  this  progress  should 
be  fostered,  so  Japanese  consumers, 
both  individual  and  corporations,  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  that  deregulation  is 
intended  to  generate. 

The  consequences  of  these  negotia- 
tions will  reach  beyond  Japan  to  else- 
where in  Asia.  Other  Asian  govern- 
ments will  take  note  of  the  serious  sup- 
port by  our  Government  for  industry 
objectives  across  the  region. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  wait  as  long  as 
we  did  on  the  construction  industry 
issue  in  Japan.  My  experience  there 
suggests  that  real  progress  can  be 
made  on  difficult  access  problems  when 
a  serious  approach  is  taken.  Reforms 
will  benefit  both  economies  and  under- 
score that  Japan  is  serious  about  re- 
ducing its  trade  imbalance  with  Amer- 
ica. 

Further,  Japan  has  suggested  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  manage 
trade.  It  is  disingenuous  for  Japan,  of 
all  countries,  to  suggest  the  United 
States  is  somehow  threatening  fun- 
damental market  economics.  The  alle- 
gation is  a  red  herring.  Rather,  the 
United  States  is  simply  trying  to  es- 
tablish benchmarks  to  determine 
whether  an  agreement  is  achieving  its 
objectives,  something  the  Japanese 
should  favor. 


READY  TO  LEARN  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
E.B.  White  first  saw  television  in  1938. 
he  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  "a  saving 
radiance  in  the  sky."  By  including  SIO 
million  for  the  Ready  To  Learn  Act  in 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  President 
Clinton  has  taken  an  important  step 
toward  achieving  that  dream. 

The  Ready  To  Learn  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1992,  mobilizes  the  power  of 
television  to  deal  with  one  of  our  most 
pervasive  national  problems:  children 
entering  school  who  are  not  ready  to 
learn.  The  crisis  is  staggering.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
35  percent  of  the  country's  children  do 
not  enter  school  ready  to  learn. 

The  Ready  To  Learn  Act  addresses 
this  problem  by  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  TV  programming 
to  prepare  children  for  the  classroom. 
It  also  offers  training  workbooks  for 
teachers  and  parents,  and  uses  tele- 
communications technology  to  bring 
such  programming  to  isolated  or  dis- 
advantaged communities  throughout 
the  country. 

Last  month,  I  visited  one  of  the  lead- 
ing PBS  affiliates  in  the  country, 
WGBH  in  Boston.  Head  Start  coun- 
sellors from  11  cities  across  the  coun- 
try had  come  for  training  on  how  to 
use  educational  TV  programming  to 
improve  children's  academic  readiness. 
Numerous  educational  programs,  such 
as  "Where  in  the  World  is  Carmen 
Sandiego,"  have  been  developed  at 
WGBH  to  serve  children's  educational 
needs.  The  Ready  To  Learn  Act  will 
build  on  such  progress,  and  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  school  reform. 

It  is  appropriate  that  as  the  Senate 
acts  today  on  two  major  new  education 
initiatives— the  Goals  2000  bill  and  the 
school-to-work  bill— President  Clin- 
ton's budget  demonstrates  the  adminis- 
tration's high  priority  on  this  aspect  of 
education  as  well.  Last  year,  the  Cor- 
poration   for   Public    Broadcasting   re- 


ceived $7  million  in  forward  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1996  for  Ready  To  Learn  pro- 
gramming. Now,  in  his  current  budget, 
the  President  has  strengthened  and  ac- 
celerated that  commitment. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ac- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  to  fulfill  the 
great  potential  of  this  legislation. 


UNFUNDED  MANDATES  AND  THE 
AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  issue  of  un- 
funded mandates. 

This  has  become  a  hot  topic  these 
days.  I  have  heard  many  reports  about 
State  and  local  governments  complain- 
ing about  Federal  statutes  such  as  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Local  officials  complain  that 
they  do  not  have  the  funds  in  their 
budgets  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  these  laws. 

I  can  understand  their  frustration. 
Stretching  tight  dollars  for  necessary 
programs  has  become  the  standard  op- 
erating procedure  around  here.  But,  I 
am  also  particularly  troubled  by  the 
comments  and  complaints  about  one 
statute,  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act. 

When  this  legislation  was  passed  4 
years  ago.  it  was  hailed  as  a  landmark 
civil  rights  bill.  It  secured  fundamental 
and  basic  civil  rights  for  the  estimated 
43  million  Americans  with  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  Under  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  [ADA],  em- 
ployer discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities  would  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

A  person  in  a  wheelchair  would  have 
the  same  access  to  a  public  building  as 
any  other  citizen.  A  disabled  person 
would  no  longer  face  exclusion  and  seg- 
regation; inclusion  in  mainstream  soci- 
ety would  no  longer  remain  an  elusive 
dream,  but  would  be  an  attainable 
goal.  And  yet,  the  Americans  who  have 
struggled  with  disabilities,  discrimina- 
tion, and  often  the  callous  disregard  of 
society,  now  hear  the  chorus  of  those 
on  the  unfunded  mandate  bandwagon 
that  the  ADA  is  an  unfair  burden. 

On  one  news  broadcast,  a  mayor  of  a 
large  city  in  my  State  complained  that 
the  citizens  of  his  community  may 
have  to  do  without  some  services  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  complying  with  the 
ADA.  Well,  some  citizens  in  some  com- 
munities around  the  country  have  gone 
without  services  for  the  past  20  years 
because  they  were  disabled. 

They  have  been  the  ones  who  have 
gone  without  access  to  city  hall.  They 
have  been  the  ones  who  have  been 
passed  by  when  the  bus  came  down  the 
street.  They  have  been  the  ones  who 
have  borne  their  share  of  unfair  bur- 
dens. And  now,  after  they  have  been 
empowered  under  the  ADA  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  public  buildings  and  gain  access 


to  Government  services,  the  local  and 
State  governments  are  starting  to  balk 
at  implementing  the  act. 

Some  officials  want  Congress  to  scale 
back  the  act.  Some  officials  have  even 
complained  that  they  will  implement 
the  act  when  Congress  appropriates 
funds  for  it.  Well,  to  be  frank,  we  have 
been  providing  funding  for  many  of 
these  communities  for  the  past  20 
years. 

Under  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
any  public  or  private  entity  that  re- 
ceived public  funds  had  to  be  accessible 
to  the  disabled.  So,  for  20  years,  many 
of  these  communities  have  received 
funds  that  could  have  been  used  to 
make  services  available  for  the  dis- 
abled. Some  advocates  for  the  disabled 
community  have  even  suggested  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  would 
not  face  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
ADA.  if  they  had  complied  with  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  beginning 
in  1973. 

However,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  principal  character  and  mission  of 
the  ADA  in  talking  about  how  funds 
are  available  and  how  past  funds  were 
spent.  The  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  is  a  civil  rights  bill.  For  many 
Americans  who  struggle  every  day  with 
a  disability,  the  passage  of  the  ADA 
was  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  has  given 
hope  to  those  who  have  been  excluded 
from  society. 

In  his  report  on  reinventing  govern- 
ment. Vice  President  Gore  has  taken  a 
strong  stance  on  unfunded  mandates. 
While  I  appreciate  his  concern  and  will 
work  with  him  to  accomplish  many  of 
the  goals  in  his  report,  I  hope  that  the 
ADA  will  be  considered  not  just  an- 
other unfunded  mandate,  but  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  legislation,  that  it 
truly  is. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  on 
this  subject.  In  the  coming  .nonths,  as 
unfunded  mandates  are  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  will  not  stand  by 
if  basic  and  fundamental  rights  for  dis- 
abled Americans  are  denigrated  in  the 
name  of  saving  a  few  dollars.  Disabled 
citizens  of  our  Nation  have  waited  too 
long  for  rights  provided  by  the  ADA  to 
see  those  rights  swept  away  in  the 
rhetoric  against  unfunded  mandates. 


HOMICIDES  BY  GUNSHOT  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  delivered  my  first  weekly  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  number  of 
homicides  by  gunshot  in  New  York 
City.  I  rise  again  today  to  announce 
that  last  week,  there  were  23  such 
homicides  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  public  health  epidemic.  These  often 
random  killings  will  continue  unless 
we  restrict  or  heavily  tax  handgun  am- 
munition. Not  ammunition  used  pri- 
marily to  hunt  or  for  target  practice. 


But  rounds  used  by  drug  dealers, 
rounds  that  emergency  room  doctors 
must  remove  from  the  bleeding  bodies 
of  gunshot  victims,  rounds  that  injure, 
rounds  that  maim,  rounds  that  kill. 

Some  opponents  of  ammunition  or 
handgun  control  assert  that  ownership 
of  a  handgun  could  very  well  thwart  an 
attempted  burglary,  homicide,  rape,  or 
assault.  This  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

According  to  New  York  Newsday.  at 
11:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  1994, 
Mr.  Ray  Simms  "was  shot  twice  in  the 
side  with  his  own  gun  after  he  shot  his 
landlord  during  a  dispute  over  heat  in 
his  building.  *  *  *  Simms  died  later  at 
Harlem  Hospital  Center."  Killed  with 
his  own  gun.  Mr.  President.  None  of  us 
know  why  Mr.  Simms  had  purchased 
this  gun.  But  what  a  tragic  irony  in- 
deed if  he  did  buy  it  for  protection.  Ac- 
cording to  the  October  7,  1993  issue  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
keeping  a  firearm  in  the  home  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  risk  of  homicide  nearly 
three  times  as  high.  Simms'  death, 
sadly,  illustrates  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's Day  recess,  I  will  again  report  to 
the  Senate  on  the  number  of  persons 
killed  in  New  York  City  by  gunshot. 
There  will  probably  be  40  or  so  victims. 
And  we  will  continue  to  do  nothing  as 
more  and  more  people  will  die. 

We  must  take  action  now  and  ban  the 
most  nefarious  rounds  and  tax  others. 
We  must  act  to  save  lives. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1150. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  1804,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to  improve  learning-  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational   opportunities   and    high    levels   of 


educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams: to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certification;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  H.R.  1804  is  stricken  and 
the  text  of  S.  1150  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  5  p.m.  today,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  executive  session  to  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  M.  Larry  Law- 
rence to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
Executive  Calendar  Order  No.  536;  and 
that,  if  confirmed,  the  President  be  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  vote  on  Executive  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  536,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  en  bloc  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

K.  Terry  Dornbush,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  Order  No.  531;  Thomas 
L.  Siebert,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Swe- 
den, Executive  Calendar  Order  No.  534; 
Sidney  Williams,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas, 
Executive  Calendar  Order  No.  535;  and 
nominations  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  that  time  the  nominees  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc;  that  any  statements  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  as  read;  that  the 
motions  to  reconsider  be  tabled,  en 
bloc:  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action;  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session,  and  then 
vote,  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate,  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  1804, 
and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  if  in  execu- 
tive session,  that  it  now  be  in  order  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Law- 
rence nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  5 
p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  just  approved,  there 
will  be  two  rollcall  votes  beginning  at 
5  p.m.  this  evening.  There  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  today  after  that. 

The  Senate,  tomorrow,  providing 
that  consent  is  obtained — which  I  hope 
it  will  be — will  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  expected 
to  complete  action  on  shortly. 

The  votes  at  5  p.m.  today  will  be  first 
on  the  nomination  of  M.  Larry  Law- 
rence to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
and  then,  following  consent  action  not 
requiring  recorded  votes  on  a  series  of 
other  nominations  which  I  have  just 
stated,  the  Senate  will  vote  by  rollcall 
in  a  record  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  1804,  which  is  the  Goals  2000  edu- 
cation bill. 

So  there  will  be  two  record  votes,  not 
immediately  back  to  back,  but  the  sec- 
ond one  will  follow  closely  after  the 
first  one  at  5  p.m.,  and  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  today  after  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato),  is 
recognized. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  February  8.  We  can  mark  off  one 
more  day  in  the  Whitewater/Madison 
County.  There  are  only  20  days  remain- 
ing until  February  28. 

While  we  say  we  have  20  days  remain- 
ing, in  essence,  as  it  relates  to  business 
days  that  we  may  be  in  session,  it  is  a 
lot  less.  It  is.  at  the  most,  7  days:  Feb- 
ruary 9,  10,  and  if  we  are  in  session,  the 
11th,  because  we  go  out  and  do  not 
come  back  until  the  22d.  So  that  would 
then  be  5,  6,  7 — 8  business  days.  And  we 
have  not  gotten  a  response  yet  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  status  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  which  will  run  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Again,  the  Senator  says  the  statute 
of  limitations,  people  do  not  really  un- 
derstand. What  that  means  is  once  that 
date  is  reached,  the  28th,  anyone  who 
might  have  liability  as  it  relates  to  the 
failure  of  this  institution,  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  $47  million,  will  no 
longer  have  liability  unless  two  things 
are   achieved:    First,    a   tolling   agree- 
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ment  is  obtained.  That  is  something 
that  is  done  regularly  in  these  cases. 
That  is  not  extraordinary.  So  what  we 
are  asking  of  the  RTC  is:  Are  you  un- 
dertaking the  tolling  agreement  that 
you  do  regularly?  And,  second,  if  not: 
Will  you  be  undertaking,  then,  a  suit 
against  those  people  who  have  poten- 
tial liability,  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
and  thereby  find  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  refine  the  lawsuit  and.  in  es- 
sence, toll  the  statute? 

I  have  to  say,  the  RTC's  response  to 
date  is  one  of  obfuscation.  In  the  two 
letters  we  have  sent  to  them,  they  have 
really  failed  to  answer  the  question  di- 
rectly: Is  this  the  last  day?  We  believe 
it  is,  February  28.  Second,  are  you 
seeking  these  tolling  agreements?  If 
you  are  not,  why  are  you  not  and  will 
you  be  commencing  action  against 
those  people  who  might  have  liability 
before  the  statute  of  limitations  runs 
out? 

That  is  why  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  40  Senators  at  this  time 
have  joined  with  me  in  sending  a  letter 
today  to  the  interim  RTC  Chief,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Altman.  Thirty-nine  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me.  We  have  re- 
quested a  prompt  and  comprehensive 
response  from  the  RTC. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one 
might  believe  that  a  prompt  response 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful.  I  believe  we  are  getting  the 
old  "four-corner  stall".  This  is  being 
viewed  as  a  game.  I  think  we  call  it 
stonewalling.  That  is  what  is  taking 
place.  Indeed,  Mr.  Altman  has  an  obli- 
gation, notwithstanding  his  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  respond  to  us 
because  he  is  the  interim  Chief,  by  the 
way,  of  the  RTC.  We  do  not  have  a  head 
of  the  RTC.  He  is  the  acting  Chief.  And 
that  raises  some  other  very  interesting 
and  difficult  questions. 

Can  a  man  who  is  appointed  by  an- 
other person  allow  the  kind  of  review 
necessary  and  make  a  recommendation 
that  may  impact  upon  the  appointing 
official?  I  think  it  is  very,  very  doubt- 
ful if  that  can  be  done  without  there 
being  a  tremendous  burden  placed  on 
that  person.  One  that  ethically  and 
morally  should  not  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Altman.  It  is  wrong.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly and  precisely  what  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  First,  let  me  com- 
pliment him  for  his  efforts  in  generat- 
ing the  signatures  of  40  Senators  on  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Altman. 

But  I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  specifically 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  oversight 
board  at  the  RTC  that  determines 
strategies  and  suggests  policies  to  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer;  in  this  case, 
the  acting  Chief,  Mr.  Altman? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  is  such  a  board. 
It  is  known  as  the  Thrift  Depositor 
Protection  Oversight  Board. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  an  idea  of  who  the  members  of 
the  board  are  and  what  the  status  and 
authority  of  the  board  might  be? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  can.  By  statute 
there  are  seven  members  of  the  board. 
They  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Lloyd  Bentsen;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman.  Alan  Greenspan; 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision— we  now  have  an  acting  Di- 
rector; the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC — we 
have  an  acting  Chairman  there;  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  RTC— in 
this  case,  that  is  Mr.  Altman.  who  is 
the  interim  CEO. 

In  addition  to  those  five  members, 
there  are  two  independent  members. 
Neither  of  these  posts  are  filled.  They 
are  presently  vacant,  the  post  of  the 
two  independent  members. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  indicated  there  are  two 
members,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  and  the  CEO  of 
RTC,  who  have  not  been  confirmed  in 
their  posts.  And  the  independent  mem- 
bers as  well.  Two  of  those  have  not 
been  appointed. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  any  idea  as  to  why  these 
posts  have  not  been  filled  by  perma- 
nent appointees? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  There  are  four  vacancies.  I 
know  there  have  been  difficulties  with 
one  of  them,  the  filling  of  one  of  those 
posts  and  nomination  for  another  of 
these  is  pending.  But  why  the  other 
two  independents  have  not  been  filled, 
I  have  no  reason.  I  think  for  the  board 
to  be  fully  functional,  to  have  the  kind 
of  review  necessary  and  encompassed 
by  the  statute,  certainly  those  posts 
should  be  filled. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  board  has 
broad  authority  relating  to  the  overall 
direction  the  RTC  takes.  For  instance, 
the  board  is  authorized  to  review  the 
RTC's  overall  strategies,  policies,  and 
goals  for  resolution  of  various  cases, 
and  cases  that  may  require  the  modi- 
fication of  such  strategies.  This  board 
obviously  has  some  authority  in  pol- 
icymaking, to  communicate  to  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  RTC. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  have  the  ability  to  set  that.  In- 
deed, that  is  its  goal,  not  only  to  re- 
view but  set  policy. 

I  note  the  RTC  itself  is  authorized  to 
take  whatever  actions  it  deems  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  individual  cases 
and  their  resolution,  without  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  board. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  So.  in  other 
words,  the  RTC  could  determine  in  this 
case  to  seek  a  tolling  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  the  Madison  case  with- 
out having  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
oversight  board?  That  is  within  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Mr.  Altman?  Or  it  appears  to  be? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct.  The 
oversight  board  sets  a  general  strategy 
for  the  RTC,  but  the  RTC  operates  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  without  having  to 
seek  approval  of  the  board. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  oversight  board 
may  issue  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards  consistent  with  its  respon- 
sibilities in  setting  policies  and  goals 
for  case  resolution. 

In  Mr.  Altman's  February  1  letter  to 
the  Senator,  he  indicated  that  the  RTC 
would  pursue  all  appropriate  remedies, 
using  "standard  procedures."  That 
would  suggest  to  me  it  is  a  standard 
procedure  to  seek  tolling  agreement  in 
civil  proceedings  seeking  a  recovery  of 
taxpayer  funds.  I  think  in  this  instance 
we  are  talking  about  something  in  the 
area  of  $47  million,  or  thereabouts.  So 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
oversight  board  has  rules  that  would 
require  seeking  tolling  agreements  in  a 
case  such  as  Madison? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  board  could  not  establish 
standards  pertaining  to  the  RTC's  use 
of  tolling  agreements,  as  well  as  other 
general  litigation  policies.  But  I  think 
what  we  have  here  is  a  policy  and  a 
practice  which  has  been  followed  in  all 
of  the  matters;  in  all  of  these  cases 
where  the  statute  is  running,  tolling 
agreements  are  regularly  sought. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  So  this  would  not 
be  an  exception?  This  would  be  a  con- 
ventional policy  of  RTC,  to  simply  ex- 
tend the  tolling  agreement  or,  in  the 
event  the  RTC  cannot  obtain  the  toll- 
ing agreements,  then  the  RTC  could 
file  appropriate  civil  claims  against  all 
individuals  whom  the  RTC  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  may  be  liable  to 
the  United  States,  prior  to  the  date  of 
February  28,  thereby  tolling  the  stat- 
ute and  allowing  time  for  refinements 
to  the  original  complaint? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is 
the  frustrating  part.  Here  we  are — at 
one  point  a  half-dozen  Senators;  at  an- 
other point  a  number  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen — attempting  to  get  from 
the  RTC  the  answer  and  the  facts. 

What,  if  anything,  are  you  doing  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  case?  Are  we  lookihg  to  extend 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed  as  in  morning 
business  for  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

What,  if  anything,  are  we  doing  to 
see  to  it.  can  we  have  an  assurance 
that  the  tolling  agreements  are  being 
sought  or  that  in  lieu  of  that,  if  they 
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are  not  able  to  get  them  from  the  var- 
ious parties  that  might  have  liability, 
this  being  the  case,  if  it  is  done  regu- 
larly, then  in  that  case  that  litigation 
would  be  commenced  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  clock  keeps  ticking.  It  took  us 
almost  a  month  to  get  our  second  re- 
sponse. It  is  only  because  Chairman 
RiEGLE  intervened,  and  we  still  have 
not  gotten  a  satisfactory  response. 
This  Senator  has  now  been  forced  to 
turn  to  colleagues,  39  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me— 40  Senators— and  we 
sent  a  letter  today,  which  I  will  a^k  to 
be  entered  into  the  Record  and  read— 
although  I  know  my  colleague  has  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Prior  to  reading 
it,  because  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  continuity,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka believes  we  should  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  operations  of  the  oversight 
board  and  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  contacting  its  members  with  regard 
to  this  case  and  the  potential  for  toll- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  have  the  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Altman  that  he  intends  to 
do  it.  He,  in  effect,  said  he  might  do  it. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  board, 
which  has  a  responsibility  of  setting 
policy,  could  make  a  recommendation 
or  perhaps  direct  him  to  do  it. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  prepared  to  pursue  this  as 
an  alternative  avenue  if.  indeed,  a  posi- 
tive response  is  not  forthcoming  from 
Mr.  Altman  relative  to  his  intention  to 
extend  tolling  on  the  statute  of  the 
limitations  in  the  Madison  case? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Banking  Committee  will  have  an  over- 
sight hearing  prior  to  the  February  28 
deadline.  Chairman  RiEGLE  has  indi- 
cated he  will  hold  hearings.  I  believe 
they  have  become  almost  academic.  If 
we  do  not  toll  them  prior  to  the  28th, 
that  will  put  us  into  the  week  of  the 
22d. 

I  intend  to  raise  this  issue  because, 
indeed,  if  we  have  not  been  satisfied 
that  this  case  will  be  handled  in  the 
normal  course,  then  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  proper  and  correct  for  us  to 
see  if  we  could  not  get  a  determination 
from  them  instructing  the  RTC  and 
setting  down  guidelines  for  them  to  see 
to  it  that  they  take  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  keep  the  statute  from  running 
out. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  indicated,  we  are 
really  up  against  some  time  realities 
here  as  you  pointed  out.  to  try  and  ob- 
tain the  Senate  Banking  Committee's 
oversight  hearings  prior  to  February 
28,  knowing  we  have  a  recess  that  is 
going  to  be  starting  Friday  of  this 
week,  which  takes  all  of  next  week, 
and  that  leaves  us  just  roughly  5  to  6 
days  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  re- 
maining. 

Of  course,  the  statute  continues  to  go 
on  and  we  continue   to  communicate 


with  the  chairman  of  the  RTC.  I  en- 
courage my  colleague  to  consider  the 
merits  of  directing  a  communique  to 
the  oversight  board  and  perhaps  copy- 
ing the  letters,  the  correspondence 
that  has  already  been  sent  to  Mr.  Alt- 
man  pleading  for  an  extension  of  the 
tolling  so  that  no  one  can  say  they 
were  not  notified  who  is  in  a  position 
of  responsibility. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  his  commitment  to  pursue 
this  matter.  I  think  it  is  his  intention 
today  to  deliver  or  have  delivered  to 
the  RTC  the  signature  of  40  Senators 
that  urge  an  extension  of  that  tolling. 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  Senator's  intention 
to  put  that  in  the  Record  and  perhaps 
read  that  letter  as  well. 

So  just  let  me  wind  this  up  by  indi- 
cating that  I  think  what  is  being  initi- 
ated here  to  try  and  generate  action 
within  the  timeframe  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 28  is  in  the  best  interest,  cer- 
tainly of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
already  seeing  some  $47  million— no 
small  amount  by  any  means — jeopard- 
ized by  the  action  of  Madison  and  the 
realization  that  Madison  should  be 
treated  like  any  other  S&L  that  has 
failed  and  the  appropriate  action  by 
the  RTC  oversight  board,  as  well  as  the 
chief  executive  officer,  should  be  fol- 
lowed simply  as  a  matter  of  standard 
procedure. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  and  thank 
him  for  his  diligence  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  thank  my  col- 
league and,  indeed,  I  believe  I  will  take 
that  suggestion  and  see  to  it  that  a 
copy  of  our  prior  communication  to 
Mr.  Altman,  as  well  as  today's  letter, 
be  sent  to  the  five  members  who  are  on 
the  oversight  board  so  that  they  under- 
stand that  we  will  be  seeking  answers 
from  them  and  maybe  getting  a  deci- 
sion from  them  and  maybe  they  can 
contact  Mr.  Altman  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter — I  am  not 
going  to  read  it — we  sent  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,  signed  by  40  Senators,  to  Mr. 
Altman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  committee  on  bank- 
ing. HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington.  DC.  February  8. 1994. 
Mr.  Roger  Altman. 

President  Interim  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Altman:  The  RTC  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  statute  of  limitations  for  any 
civil  action  arising  from  the  failure  of  Madi- 
son Guaranty  will  run  out  on  February  28. 
After  February  28,  the  RTC  will  not  be  able 
to  recover  any  more  of  the  $47  million  the 
taxpayers  were  forced  to  pay  to  close  Madi- 
son. 

The  RTC  took  over  Madison  in  1989.  Pre- 
sumably, the  RTC  has  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  institution,  the  reasons  for  its  failures 
and  the  individuals  and  activities  that  con- 


tributed to  its  demise.  The  RTC  made  a 
criminal  referral  to  the  Justice  Department 
perhaps  as  early  as  October.  1992  based  on  its 
extensive  information  and  investigation. 

The  RTC's  inaction  on  the  civil  side  is 
therefore  even  more  disturbing.  With  the 
civil  statute  of  limitations  about  to  run  out, 
the  RTC  must  take  action  immediately.  Un- 
less the  RTC  takes  actions,  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  to  justice  and  financial  re- 
covery will  be  forfeited  to  a  legal  technical- 
ity. 

Your  February  1  letter  offered  assurances 
"that  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is 
conducting  a  thorough  review  of  the  poten- 
tial civil  claims  it  possesses  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  Madison."  Moreover,  you  stat- 
ed that  the  RTC  "will  vigorously  pursue  all 
appropriate  remedies  using  standard  proce- 
dures in  such  cases,  which  could  include 
seeking  agreements  to  all  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations." 

Beyond  this  general  response,  we  are  seek- 
ing specific  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  RTC  doing  to  obtain  voluntary 
agreements  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions from  all  potential  defendants  in  the 
Madison/Whitewater  matter  beyond  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1994? 

In  the  event  the  RTC  cannot  obtain  tolling 
agreements,  will  the  RTC  file  appropriate 
civil  claims  against  all  individuals  whom  the 
RTC  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  may  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  prior  to  February 
28.  thereby  tolling  the  statute  and  allowing 
time  for  refinements  to  the  original  com- 
plaint? 

Will  the  RTC  provide  us  with  a  complete 
report  on  the  status  and  scope  of  its  "thor- 
ough review"  as  soon  as  possiljle? 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  RTC  has  had 
years  to  investigate  Madison  Guaranty:  it 
should  have  complete  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation and  adequate  legal  foundation  for  any 
civil  suits.  It  has  only  a  week  left  to  act  and 
it  should  do  so  without  further  delay. 

We  must  respectfully  request  that  you  re- 
spond fully  and  promptly  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 
Lauch  Faircloth:  Alfonse  D'Amato: 
Frank  H.  Murkowski:  Robert  F.  Ben- 
nett: Don  Nickles:  Trent  Lett:  Thad 
Cochran:  Strom  Thurmond:  Hank 
Brown;     Bill     Roth:     Paul     Coverdell; 

Arlen    Specter:    Connie 

Mack:  Al  Simpson;  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum:  Richard  G.  Lugar:  Judd 
Gregg:  Conrad  Bums:  Dan  Coats;  Larry 
E.  Craig:  Chuck  Grassley:  Dirk 
Kempthorne:  Bob  Smith:  Slade  Gorton; 
John  McCain;  Jesse  Helms;  Larry  Pres- 
sler;  Kit  Bond:  Jim  Jeffords:  Dave 
Durenberger;  Ted  Stevens;  Mitch 
McConnell;  Malcolm  Wallop;  Peter  V. 
Domenici:  Orrin  Hatch;  John  Danforth; 
John  Warner:  Bob  Packwood;  Bill 
Cohen:  John  H.  Chafee. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  will  put  several  urgent  questions 
to  Mr.  Altman  and  the  RTC.  Let  me  re- 
view them. 

One.  What  is  the  RTC  doing  to  obtain 
voluntary  agreements  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  beyond  February 
28  as  it  relates  to  all  potential  defend- 
ants or  people  who  have  possible  liabil- 
ity in  the  MadisonAVhitewater  matter? 

Two.  If  the  RTC  cannot  obtain  toll- 
ing agreements,  will  the  RTC  file  an 
appropriate  civil  action  against  those 
who  the  RTC  has  reasonable  cause  to 
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believe  may  be  liable  to  the  taxpayers 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  statute  of 
limitations? 

Three.  Will  the  RTC  provide  a  com- 
plete report  on  the  status  and  the 
scope  of  the  thorough  review  described 
in  the  February  1  RTC  letter  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible? 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
third  letter  from  Members  of  this  body. 
It  seeks  answers  to  some  basic  ques- 
tions. These  basic  questions  must  and 
should  be  answered. 

The  bottom  line  will  be:  Will  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  see  that  all  institutions 
are  treated  the  same  way,  irrespective 
of  where  they  are  or  who  they  are? 
That  is  the  bottom  line.  As  Sgt.  Joe 
Friday  said,  "All  we  want  are  the 
facts." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator need  to  ask  for  a  specific  amount 
of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  order,  the  Senator  is  author- 
ized to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  extended  to  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MADISON  GUARANTY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  took  the  floor  in  response 
to  some  statements  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  described  my 
friend's  daily  speeches  as  getting 
"curiouser  and  curiouser,"  a  descrip- 
tion I  lifted  from  a  prominent  work  of 
literary  fiction. 

In  fact,  the  Senator's  daily  speeches, 
in  my  opinion,  each  represent  a  chap- 
ter in  a  completely  new  and  original 
work  of  fiction.  I  call  it  "Alfonse  in 
Wonderland." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  personal  privilege.  I  believe 
rule  19  has  been  violated.  I  would  ask 
for  a  ruling  from  the  Chair?  I  did  not 
know  we  got  into  this  business  of  de- 
scribing a  Senator's  conduct  in  a  man- 
ner using  Senators'  names  In  a  pejo- 
rative way — "Alfonse  in  Wonderland." 
I  think  that  has  crossed  the  line.  I  ask 
for  a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing will  be  the  Senators  should  address 
each  other  through  the  Chair  and  in 
the  third  person. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  if  it  is  appropriate 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  for  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair,  is  it  appropriate  to  ad- 
dress somebody  and  refer  to  another 
colleague — 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Another  colleague  as 
"Alfonse  in  Wonderland?"  Now  is  that 
appropriate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  for  a  ruling  as  it 
relates  to  the  comments,  and  I  will  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  them  back  to  the 
Chair.  Was  that  not  a  violation  of  rule 
19? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  until  we  get  a  rul- 
ing. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes,  I  would  like 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian tells  the  Chair  they  need 
to  do  some  research  on  this  issue.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  continue  to  control  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  say  to 
the  Chair,  I  made  no  violation  of  the 
rules.  I  know  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
just  talked  about  certain  speeches 
being  what  I  think  they  are,  "Alfonse 
in  Wonderland." 

Day  after  day,  the  junior  Senator, 
with  furrowed  brow,  tells  us  of  his 
heartfelt  concern  for  the  hapless  tax- 
payer as  the  statute  of  limitations  runs 
out  in  the  Madison  Guaranty  matter. 

He  hints  at  dark  motives  on  the  part 
of  RTC  lawyers;  he  suggests  possible 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  prominent 
Arkansans;  he  alludes  to  serious  impro- 
prieties committed  by  Government  of- 
ficials. He  deplores  the  footdragging 
and  delay  that  he  imagines  occurring 
in  this  investigation. 

Quite  an  impressive  set  of  concerns 
for  somebody  who  for  over  2  years 
never  gave  this  suddenly  grave  matter 
a  moment's  notice.  Quite  a  trans- 
formation from  somebody  who  voted 
time  and  again  to  shield  and  protect 
from  prosecution  the  very  people  he 
now  describes  as  such  nefarious  char- 
acters. 

Again,  the  Senator  voted  to  prevent 
and  preclude  the  Government  from  fil- 
ing any  civil  charges  whatsoever 
against  anyone  involved  in  the  Madi- 
son failure.  That  is  a  fact.  That  is  irref- 
utable. The  Senator  voted  to  close  the 
door  on  this  matter  as  many  as  three 
times  over  the  past  2  years. 

And  the  Senator  must  have  known 
the  effect  of  his  actions.  After  all,  the 
great  paper  from  his  home  State,  the 
New  York  Times,  carried  a  front  page 
story  all  about  the  Madison  situation 
on  March  7,  1992.  Was  there  a  flurry  of 
speeches  or  a  blizzard  of  letters  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York  at  that 
time?  Nothing.  Here  is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  New  York  reacted  to  this 
news.  He  voted  3  weeks  later  to  allow 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  the  Madi- 
son case  to  expire. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  voted  to 
shield  the  directors  and  officers  of 
Madison  from  all  harm — as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  S  and  L  executives 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Since  then,  the  Senator  has  stepped 
through  the  looking  glass,  and  into  a 
whole  new  world. 

Suddenly,  the  possible  expiration  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  became  im- 
portant to  him — not  across  the  board; 
not  for  all  the  savings  and  loans  who 
have  ripped  off  billions  upon  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  from  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  for  one  thrift: 
Madison  Guaranty,  this  thrift  with  $47 
million  in  losses. 

Do  not  misinterpret  me.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  It  is  important  to  me 
too  because  $47  million  is  a  lot  of 
money,  and  it  is  taxpayer  money  un- 
less we  can  make  someone  pay  it  back. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in- 
terested only  in  this  one  thrift  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  The  record 
shows  that.  In  fact,  his  record  shows  he 
did  not  give  a  hoot  about  this  thrift 
until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Remember,  some  10  weeks  ago  he 
voted  to  shut  down  any  investigation 
or  prosecution  in  the  Madison  matter. 
When  I  finish  I  hope  he  would  explain 
that  vote. 

Last  week  I  asked  the  Senator  why 
he  was  not  worried  about  the  statute 
expiring  at  the  1,000  other  failed 
thrifts.  Why  only  Madison  Guaranty? 
Is  there  a  political  interest  in  this?  Not 
a  concern  for  the  taxpayers,  but  just  a 
political  interest?  Why  is  he  not  inter- 
ested in  the  possible  expiration  of  the 
statute  at  thrifts  whose  statutes  expire 
on  the  same  day  as  Madison  Guaranty, 
thrifts  like  the  United  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Texas? 

I  remind  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  United  Savings  is  cer- 
tainly worth  worrying  about.  Its  fail- 
ure cost  the  taxpayers  not  $47  million, 
but  $1.6  billion.  That  is  35  times  more 
than  Madison  Guaranty.  Its  statute  of 
limitations  expires  on  February  28. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
have  you  written  the  Government  and 
asked  any — I  repeat  any —  questions 
about  United  Savings  Association  of 
Texas  or  about  its  statute  of  limita- 
tions? 

We  all  know  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  fond  of  using  props  to  help 
make  his  points  during  debate  on  the 
floor.  He  brings  with  him  a  big  cal- 
endar showing  how  many  days  are  left 
until  the  Madison  statute  expires.  But 
if  his  concern  is  the  taxpayers'  money, 
his  big  calendar  on  Madison  confuses 
an  important  point  because  the  statute 
on  Madison  is  only  one  of  many  which 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator — and  I 
would  like  his  attention  on  this — if  the 
Senator  wants  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  all  savings  and  loans, 
this  Senator  will  join  him,  and  I  think 
we   can   pass   it   unanimously   on   the 


floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  prepared  to 
join  him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  I  get 
done.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  yes  or 
no? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  a  response  to  your  question  with- 
out dilatory  tactics,  if  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  once  before  asked  if 
I  would  move  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  this  matter 
alone,  and  I  said  I  would  not.  That  was 
not  my  intent.  If  the  Senator  is  asking 
whether  or  not  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  legislation  that  extends  to  all 
of  the  instances  retroactively,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  in  good  conscience  I 
could  not  support  that.  I  do  not  mean 
to  intrude  on  your  time.  If  you  want, 
at  this  time  or  later,  I  will  explain 
why. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
candor  of  the  Senator's  response.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 
all  of  these  savings  and  loans,  officers 
and  directors  who  took  off  with  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  can  be  held  account- 
able. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  that  possibly  if  we 
could  work  out  appropriate  language  to 
keep  those  people  whose  only  liability 
would  be  not  by  their  conduct  or  mis- 
conduct, but  as  a  result  of  their  mere 
presence  on  the  board,  some  of  who 
afterward  were  being  sued.  I  would  con- 
sider that.  I  think  that  might  be — if  we 
could  come  up  with  appropriate  lan- 
guage. I  will  ask  our  staffs  to  see  if  we 
cannot  do  that. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  can  get  it  done  in 
time.  But  I  will  certainly  look  at  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared  to 
extend  the  statute  retroactively  to 
make  the  same  law  that  is  operable  at 
the  present  time,  no  limitations,  no 
changes,  just  extend  it  retroactively. 
We  have  the  right  under  the  court's  de- 
cisions to  extend  the  statute  retro- 
actively. I  am  prepared  and  will  tell 
my  staff  to  present  you  with  a  bill  be- 
fore the  afternoon  is  over  to  extend  it 
retroactively.  If  you  will  join  with  me, 
I  will  go  to  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
would  hope  you  would  go  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  I  think  we  can  pass  that 
piece  of  legislation — it  would  be  very 
simple — yet  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  entertain  your  offer  in 
good  faith.  And  I  will  be  happy  to  look 
at  it.  I  have  a  certain  reservation 
which  I  have  stated  previously.  I  would 
not  want  the  Madison  matter  to 
change  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  treated  any  differently  than 
any  other. 

I  tell  that  to  my  colleague  and  I  hope 
you  believe  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
treated  differently — excuse  me.  I  be- 
lieve the  rules  require  me  to  address 
the  Chair. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  ask 
through  the  Chair  whether  or  not  you 
are  talking  about  some  variation  in  ex- 
tending the  statute  or  were  you  willing 
just  to  extend  the  statute,  the  same 
statute  that  is  presently  in  operation, 
and  extend  it  retroactively  so  it  covers 
all  the  savings  and  loans? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  to  review  that. 
But  it  is  certainly  something  that  I 
will  review,  and  I  indicate  to  my  col- 
league I  will  look  at  it.  I  do  have  cer- 
tain reservations.  I  have  stated  them 
before.  But  we  will  look  at  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  we  will  present  the  Senator 
from  New  York  with  a  draft  of  such 
legislation  within  the  hour,  before  5 
o'clock.  I  would  hope  that  I  could  have 
a  response  by  6  o'clock.  It  will  not  be 
complicated  legislation.  We  know  the 
deal. 

Let  me  talk  about  taxpayers  dollars 
and  what  is  involved  here  as  compared 
to  other  losses  that  are  being  suffered 
by  the  RTC. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  loss  from 
United  Savings  of  Texas,  which  cost  35 
times  the  losses  of  Madison,  we  would 
be  taking  the  calendar  such  as  my  col- 
league from  New  York  has  on  display 
over  there,  and  that  would  be  United 
Savings  of  Texas.  Whereas  the  amount 
involved  with  respect  to  Madison  Guar- 
anty— and  this  is  also  a  calendar- 
would  be  about  the  size  of  this  card. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is,  do 
we  really  want  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers' interest  or  do  we  just  want  to 
make  a  political  deal  out  of  it  with  re- 
spect to  Madison  Guaranty?  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  New  York  have  24 
calendars,  each  calendar  representing 
one  of  the  months  since  1992  when 
Madison  Guaranty's  statute  first  ex- 
pired? Why  was  not  my  colleague  here 
in  March  1992  and  again  in  April  1992 
and  again  in  May  1992  and  again  in 
June  1992,  and  so  on — for  2  years  count- 
ing down  the  times  since  the  statute 
expired — trying  to  get  the  statute  re- 
vived? 

I  have  spent  untold  hours  trying  to 
get  the  statute  revived,  but  I  have  not 
had  support  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  And  when  the  conference 
committee  met  on  this  subject,  I  did 
not  have  support  from  him  at  that 
point. 

The  Senator  was  busy  trying  to  stop 
this  Senator  from  reviving  the  statute 
of  limitations,  not  trying  to  support  it. 
I  hope  he  has  had  a  change  of  heart, 
and  maybe  will  come  along  by  5  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
the  past  was  too  busy  trying  to  stop 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  many  oth- 
ers from  reviving  the  statute  in  Madi- 
son Guaranty,  and  at  all  the  hundreds 
of  other  savings  and  loans  in  which  it 
expired.  That  is  why— too  busy  trying 
to  stop  us  from  going  after  all  of  those 


savings  and  loans  crooks  who  made  out 
like  bandits  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  want  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  names  of  those  who 
made  off  with  those  millions  of  dollars, 
prominent  political  names  in  this 
country,  and  they  should  have  been 
brought  to  justice.  But  they  were  not. 
And  I  do  not  hear  anything  from  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  them. 

I  have  to  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  so  probing  in  his  questions 
about  Madison —  knows  what  Madison 
Guaranty  has  in  common  with  Home 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of  Arkansas, 
or  Colonial  Savings  and  Loan  of  Kan- 
sas, or  Home  Savings  Bank  of  Anchor- 
age. AK,  or  San  Antonio  Savings  Bank 
of  Texas,  or  the  Barber  County  Savings 
Bank  of  Medicine  Lodge,  KS,  or  La  Ha- 
cienda Savings  Association  of  San  An- 
tonio, or  Topeka  Savings  of  Kansas,  or 
Permian  Savings  and  Loan  of  Texas,  or 
Suburban  Savings  and  Loan  of  San  An- 
tonio? I  could  go  on.  There  is  a  whole 
list  of  them. 

But  we  slammed  the  door  down  and 
have  not  permitted  the  RTC  to  go  after 
those  officers  and  directors.  Instead, 
we  are  talking  about  one  savings  and 
loan  because  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  associ- 
ated in  some  way  with  it. 

I  believe  the  laws  ought  to  be  equal 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  laws  ought 
to  treat  everybody  equally,  whether 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
U.S.  Senator  or  somebody  who  is  work- 
ing at  a  relief  agency  in  this  country. 
We  should  not  have  special  laws  for 
special  people. 

So  I  say  let  us  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Let  us  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  We 
come  out  here  every  day  of  the  week 
bleeding  and  crying  for  $1  billion  for 
this  program  or  that  program.  But  we 
do  not  have  $1  billion  for  that  program 
or  this  program,  because  we  have  lost 
so  many  dozens  and  dozens  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  failed  savings  and  loans.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  support 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York  when 
I  try  to  make  it  possible  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  go  after  them.  I  would 
think  that  the  Senator's  inquiring 
mind  might  want  to  know,  so  I  will  tell 
him  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  fol- 
low up  on  these  savings  and  loans. 
What  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  all  savings  and  loans  that 
failed  and  whose  statute  of  limitations 
runs  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Further- 
more, they  are  all  savings  and  loans 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  voted 
to  shield  from  investigators  and  pros- 
ecutors at  the  RTC. 

Has  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  written  the  RTC  about  the  Feb- 
ruary 28  expiration  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  at:  Home  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan;  Colonial  Savings  and  Loan 
of  Kansas;  Home  Savings  Bank  of  An- 
chorage,  San   Antonio   Savings  Bank, 
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the  Barber  County  Savings  Bank  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  La  Hacienda  Savings 
Association  of  San  Antonio,  Topeka 
Savings,  Permian  Savings  and  Loan, 
and  Suburban  Savings  and  Loan  of  San 
Antonio?  I  will  bet  he  has  not,  and  I 
will  bet  I  know  why. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  most 
laughable  arguments  the  Senator 
makes — that  after  a  3-year  investiga- 
tion, the  RTC  suddenly  has  no  time  to 
investigate  this  matter,  and  that  the 
clock  is  ticking  on  an  investigation  he 
voted  himself  to  shut  down  2  years 
ago — the  Senator  makes  other  curious 
statements. 

For  instance,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  says  that  the  RTC  has  been  un- 
willing to  tell  him  when  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  Madison  Guaranty  Sav- 
ings expires.  Well,  a  first-year  law  stu- 
dent could  tell  him  when  the  statute 
expires.  Take  a  look  at  the  statute.  It 
will  tell  you  when.  It  expires  5  years 
after  the  RTC  took  over  the  savings 
and  loan.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a  great 
lawyer  or  a  jurist.  You  just  have  to 
read  English.  That  is  what  it  says — 5 
years  after  Madison  Guaranty  was 
taken  over  it  expires.  It  is  very  simple, 
elementary  English  language.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York — that  does  not 
get  him  any  publicity.  He  would  rather 
write  a  letter  and  get  39  other  Senators 
to  join  him  in  asking  when  does  the 
statute  expire.  I  will  tell  him.  He  is  an 
able  lawyer.  He  can  look  at  the  statute 
and  say:  Why  did  I  write  this  letter?  I 
already  know  when  it  expires.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  find  out  when  they  took 
it  over.  That  is  a  simple,  elementary 
question,  and  we  know  it  is  5  years 
from  then.  You  do  not  have  to  ask  the 
RTC  to  learn.  It  is  written  in  the 
United  States  Code  in  plain  language. 

Why  is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
so  much  insisting  that  the  RTC  tell 
him  when  it  would  run?  It  indeed 
strikes  me  as  odd.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  come  to  the  floor  for  a 
week  to  tell  the  Senate  of  his  frustra- 
tion because  the  RTC  is  not  reacting  as 
he  thinks  it  should.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  asking  the  RTC  since  he  first 
wrote  them  on  January  11  to  tell  him 
"when  the  statute  of  limitations  ex- 
pires in  civil  actions  against  Madison." 
I  say  to  him  very  simply,  it  expires  5 
years  after  the  RTC  took  it  over.  It  is 
as  plain  as  black  and  white  on  paper. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  it, 
let  us  go  back  and  extend  the  statute 
on  all  these  savings  and  loans.  I  want 
to  tell  you,  I  have  put  so  much  time 
and  effort  into  trying  to  get  this  stat- 
ute extended  retroactively  to  take  care 
of  these  people,  to  see  to  it  they  do  not 
get  away  with  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  I  have  not  had 
any  success,  not  only  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York  but  any  insistence  from 
any  other  Member  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  told 
us  repeatedly   that   the   RTC   has  not 


been  willing  to  give  him  an  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  when  it  expires.  Let 
me  read  from  this  junior  Senator's  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  last  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 28: 

We  have  on  two  previous  occasions,  Janu- 
ary 11  and  January  25,  requested  that  the 
RTC— that  is  the  body  responsible  for  any 
civil  investigation— tell  us  when  the  statute 
of  limitations  expires  on  civil  actions 
against  Madison,  and  we  have  received  noth- 
ing but  shocking  delays." 

I  must  admit  I  was  puzzled.  Why  did 
the  Senator  need  so  desperately  to 
have  a  response  to  that  question  from 
the  RTC? 

I  read  his  January  11  letter,  and  I 
think  I  found  the  answer.  He  did  not 
need  an  answer.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  never  asked  the  RTC  to 
tell  him  when  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions expires  in  that  original  letter.  He 
never  asked  them  that  question.  It  just 
was  not  there.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  it 
anywhere  in  the  letter.  Let  me  repeat. 
I  do  not  see  anywhere  in  the  January  11 
letter  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  any  request  that  the  RTC  respond 
with  the  date  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations runs;  although  I  am  frank  to 
say  the  question  was  not  asked,  but 
even  if  it  had  been  asked,  the  answer  is 
obvious:  It  expires  5  years  from  the 
date  they  took  over  Madison.  In  the 
January  25  letter,  in  all  fairness,  he 
does  request  that  so-called  urgent  in- 
formation, but  it  took  him  a  couple 
weeks  to  decide  this  information  was 
so  urgent  and  important  to  him.  It 
seems  maybe  the  Senator  is  making 
this  up  as  he  rolls  along,  and  maybe  he 
is  trying  to  create  some  issues  where 
there  are  none  because  they  might 
have  better  publicity  value. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  at- 
tempts to  defend  his  inconsistencies  by 
stating  that  he  has  not  changed  his  po- 
sition, that  he  is  not  seeking  a  further 
extension  of  the  statute  in  the  Madison 
case.  I  would  accept  that  statement  if 
he  would  also  acknowledge  that  if  he 
had  his  way,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
say  word  one  about  Madison  today.  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  had  his 
way,  he  would  not  be  able  to  say  a 
word — anything — about  the  Madison 
situation  today,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
very  measure  which  provided  for  the 
extension  of  the  Madison  statute  to 
this  February  28.  I  want  to  repeat  that. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  had 
his  way,  we  never  would  have  been  able 
to  extend  the  statute  even  to  February 
28.  He  did  not  have  his  way,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  we  prevailed. 

Taking  it  further,  he  should  also 
thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  saving  the  Senator  from  New 
York  from  himself,  for  it  was  President 
Clinton's  pen  which  revived  this  stat- 
ute when  he  signed  the  RTC  funding 
bill  on  December  17.  That  bill  con- 
tained the  extension  that  now  would 
run  out  on  February  28,  contained  the 


extension  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  put  into  the  bill — without  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

The  Senator  says  he  does  not  support 
an  extension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, that  he  simply  wants  action  in 
the  matter  within  the  time  remaining. 
He  is  now  saying  maybe  he  will  join 
with  me  for  an  extension.  I  am  not  too 
hopeful  or  too  optimistic,  but  I  must 
say  it  would  please  me  to  no  end  if  we 
could  pass  an  extension  yet  this  after- 
noon. 

He  raises  the  possibility  of  a  tolling 
agreement  in  the  Madison  case,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  just  one 
case — not  in  any  of  the  other  cases  that 
the  RTC  has  a  right  to  bring — just  one 
case  does  he  want  to  toll  the  statute.  Is 
there  a  political  reason?  Is  that  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  the  President's  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Madison  case?  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  way  we  ought  to  make  laws.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  laws  that  are 
applicable  to  Presidents,  Governors, 
Senators,  and  to  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  not  just  to  some  people. 

I  would  restate  my  views  of  what  is 
going  on  here  if  it  were  not  so  bla- 
tantly obvious.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  others  are  attempting  to 
thwart  a  President  who  is  making 
progress  on  the  issues  that  got  him 
elected — the  economy,  the  budget  defi- 
cit, health  care,  crime,  welfare  reform, 
gun  control,  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

I  respect  the  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  come  to  this  floor 
to  do  battle  on  those  issues,  and  to 
speak  their  beliefs  and  vote  their  con- 
sciences, even  when  in  defiance  of  the 
President.  But  I  cannot  stand  by  and 
abide  the  shrill  cry  of  a  Member  who 
refuses  to  either  stand  by  or  acknowl- 
edge his  own  record  on  a  matter,  who 
has  contributed,  if  not  created,  the 
very  situation  he  claims  to  shockingly 
deplore,  and  who  willfully  ignores  the 
facts  that  undermine  every  shred  of  his 
argument. 

I  want  to  repeat  this  again.  It  is  4:20. 
Before  5  o'clock,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  receive  from  this  Senator  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  retroactively 
with  respect  to  all  the  failed  savings 
and  loans,  to  make  it  possible  for  this 
Government  to  proceed  not  against 
only  the  officers  and  directors  of  Madi- 
son Guaranty,  but  in  favor  of  recover- 
ing the  billions  of  dollars  that  others 
have  not  been  sued  for  when  maybe 
they  should  have  been  sued  for  them.  I 
have  criticized  the  RTC  when  it  has 
failed  to  act.  and  I  have  no  reserva- 
tions in  saying  again  that  when  the 
RTC  does  not  act,  they  are  to  be  criti- 
cized. But  the  fact  is,  I  want  all  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  failed  savings 
and  loans,  who  are  guilty  of  some  con- 


duct that  violates  the  law.  who  would 
make  it  possible  to  recover  the  dollars, 
to  be  held  liable  in  court  and  not  to 
have  the  defense  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ever 
heard  my  votes  described,  and  I  have 
not  said  anything  to  this  date.  They 
have  been  mischaracterized  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  misrepresented,  and  in 
two  instances,  they  were  absolutely 
wrong.  This  Senator  voted  on  two  occa- 
sions to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Al  Smith  said  it  best:  "Let  us 
look  at  the  Record.  " 

On  September  8,  1992,  I  voted  in  favor 
of  passing  the  Wirth  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  statute.  That  is  the  record. 

On  September  25,  I  voted  against  ta- 
bling that  same  amendment.  They  were 
the  only  two  votes  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  1992  directly  on  this  issue.  You  can 
twist  and  turn,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  had  taking  place  today.  I 
resent  it,  and  it  is  wrong.  Alfonse  in 
wonderland?  Well.  I  have  to  tell  you 
something.  I  do  not  go  around  pretend- 
ing, and  not  in  a  sanctimonious  way.  I 
say  "pretend."  We  have  the  great  pre- 
tender from  Ohio  now  who  can  say 
what  my  record  is,  and  it  is  not  there, 
not  supported  by  the  actual  record. 
Great  pretense.  I  take  exception  to  it. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  one  instance  in 
which  I  voted  against,  an  extension, 
and  that  was  on  May  13,  1993. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Altman 
of  the  RTC.  He  said,  "We  want  a  clean 
bill.  Do  not  add  anything  to  this  bill." 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  he  said. 
"The  RTC  no  longer  supports  extend- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations."  I  did 
not  say  that.  This  is  Mr.  Altman.  This 
was  the  administration. 

Nevertheless — and  I  will  read  the 
Record  and  it  is  here,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  May  13,  1993.  Let  us  not 
distort  what  I  said  and  what  my  intent 
and  motivations  were. 

But  let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  debate 
that  we  had  on  the  floor  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself,  I  said, 
"I  mean,  the  letter  is  very  clear.  Mr. 
Altman  does  not  support  this.  And  the 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  clearly  opposed  and 
is  not  asking  for  this  extension." 

But  then  I  went  on  to  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  author  of  the 
legislation  seeking  the  broad-based  ex- 
tension that  you  would  have  many  peo- 
ple who  were  not  accused  of  wrong- 
doing, but  who  were  merely  directors 
on  the  board,  who  would  be  sued.  That 
is  wrong.  That  is  not  right.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  about.  We  are  about 
wrongdoers.  Intentional  wrongdoing. 
Get  them. 

That  is  what  I  meant  today  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Altman  does  not  support 
this." 

I  asked  the  author  of  this  legislation 
if  we  could  limit  it  to  the  egregious  in- 


stances, to  fraud.  Let  us  limit  it.  Let 
us  go  after  real  wrongdoers. 

Now,  look,  I  think  that  is  pretty 
clear.  By  the  way,  the  conference 
adopted  my  position.  The  Senate  did 
not,  but  the  conference,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  eventually  adopted  a  provision 
which  I  would  have  supported  on  this 
floor  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
not.  But  the  House  of  Representatives 
held  to  a  position  which  I  could  easily 
support,  and  which  I  did  support  and 
which  I  offered,  but  which  was  not  un- 
dertaken because  the  Senator  had  the 
votes  and  he  wanted  it  his  way. 

What  did  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference say?  Essentially  it  adopted  my 
proposal  and  extended  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  3  to  5  years  for  fraud 
and  other  intentional  misconduct. 

Now,  that  was  this  Senator's  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  was  right.  That  was 
my  intent.  On  two  other  occasions  I 
voted  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. And  I  think  that  my  vote  and 
the  Record,  not  the  Record  as  inter- 
preted by  somebody  else,  but  the 
Record  verbatim  here,  the  transcript, 
supports  this  Senator's  position  that, 
yes.  I  was  willing  to  go  along.  And,  in- 
deed, the  conference  did,  and  I  sup- 
ported the  conference  as  it  relates  to 
intentional  wrongdoing. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  as  it 
relates  to  Madison?  All  we  are  saying 
to  the  RTC  is,  let  us  know  if  you  really 
are  applying  those  standard  procedures 
that  you  wrote  about. 

I  wonder  why  people  are  so  sensitive 
to  that.  If  my  colleague  from  Ohio  or 
any  other  State  comes  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
says,  "Listen,  there  is  a  thrift"— and  I 
am  not  aware  of  all  the  thrifts  that 
have  been  closed  or  what  may  or  may 
not  be  appropriate  action  being  taken 
by  the  RTC — "and  we  would  like  to  as- 
certain if  they  are  seeking  out  wrong- 
doers; we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
maybe  they  are  not  getting  the  kind  of 
attention  that  they  should,"  I  would  be 
happy  to  help  anyone  in  requesting  the 
RTC  to  give  us  a  status  report.  But 
that  would  be  a  real  status  report;  to 
ascertain  that  the  RTC  is  on  the  job 
and  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

So,  if  there  is  some  question  that  my 
friend  has  as  it  relates  to  an  institu- 
tion I  have  not  heard  of — United  Sav- 
ings of  Texas  that  lost  $1.4  billion— I 
assure  you  I  am  very  willing  to  join 
him  or  anyone  else  in  asking:  Are  there 
tolling  agreements?  Are  you  going 
after  those  people  who  have  potential 
liability?  Are  we  seeking  out  wrong- 
doers? Are  we  seeing  to  it  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers? 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  for  here. 

So,  if  there  is  a  genuine,  bona  fide 
concern  that  the  RTC  may  or  may  not 
be  doing  what  it  should  be  doing  in 
other  matters,  I  would  be  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  in 


asking  those  appropriate  questions. 
That  certainly  would  not  be  outside  of 
the  scope  of  what  I  should  be  doing, 
and  it  is  not  out  of  the  scope  even  if  it 
makes  people  uncomfortable  to  find 
out  and  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Altman  and  the  RTC  are  simply 
being  unresponsive. 

Give  us  what  we  have  asked  for — an 
answer. 

So  to  come  down  and  be  attacked  on 
the  floor,  as  I  have,  to  have  my  record 
misconstrued,  as  it  has  been,  is  abso- 
lutely wrong,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
keep  me  quiet. 

I  say  again  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations is  ticking.  We  are  entitled  to 
some  answers.  Forty  Senators  signed  a 
letter  saying,  tell  us  what,  if  anything, 
you  are  doing  in  this  case.  We  have  a 
right  to  know. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  relates  to 
any  other  institution,  I  would  join  my 
colleagues  if  they  came  and  said,  "By 
the  way,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  potential  liability  or  claim  for 
millions  of  dollars  that  should  be  col- 
lected." 

Now,  not  every  one  of  these  institu- 
tions, by  the  way.  lost  their  money  or 
went  out  of  business,  notwithstanding 
that  they  may  have  lost  large  sums  of 
money  because  of  intentional  wrong- 
doing, because  of  greed,  because  of  ava- 
rice, because  of  some  corrupt  act. 
Some  lost  billions  because  of  the  mar- 
ket collapse,  the  real  estate  market, 
the  oil  market.  They  may  not  have 
been  run  in  the  most  prudent  manner, 
but  that  does  not  give  us  cause  to  start 
litigation  against  everyone  in  every 
one  of  these  cases.  There  may  be  some 
cases  where  the  RTC  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  saying.  "Look,  we  have  no  ac- 
tionable claims." 

We  should  not  just  be  suing  because 
some  bank  closed,  whether  it  is 
Whitewater  or  any  other  bank.  If  they 
find  out  there  was  no  potential  liabil- 
ity there,  potential  wrongdoing,  fine. 
But  tell  us.  Tell  us. 

Again.  Sergeant  Joe  Friday  said  it 
best:  "All  I  want  is  the  facts,  ma'am." 

That  is  all  this  Senator  wants. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  just  take  one  moment.  I  guess  I 
need  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
about  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  for  up  to  10  minutes 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  be  clear  as  to  what  the  record 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  this 
area  is. 

Back  in  March  1992,  we  had  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations.  And  the  Senator  from  New 
York  voted  wrong — March  1992,  he 
voted  wrong. 
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Now,  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
up  for  election  in  November  1992.  And 
by  that  time  he  had  been  converted.  At 
that  time  he  voted  right,  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

Then  in  September  1992  in  a  second 
vote  on  a  question  of  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  again  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, voted  right. 

Then,  he  was  elected  and  after  that, 
in  May  1993,  the  issue  again  returned  to 
the  floor  and,  surprise  of  surprises,  this 
time  the  Senator  voted  wrong.  He 
voted  and  refused  to  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations. 

So  I  think  maybe  I  have  a  chance  of 
getting  him  to  join  me.  Because  in  two 
of  those  occasions  he  voted  the  right 
way,  two  he  did  not.  I  have  a  chance  of 
getting  him  to  join  me  in  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations  even  at  this  late 
date.  And  as  I  previously  said,  I  will 
have  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  him  very  short- 
ly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  other  colleagues  here  whom  I 
know  are  seeking  the  floor  to  speak  on 
other  matters,  health  matters,  budget 
issues.  But  let  me  simply  point  out  it 
is  quite  clear  when  I  voted  in  March 
1992,  that  was  a  debate  on  the  RTC 
funding  to  strip  out  all  provisions  ex- 
cept for  simple  funding— all  provisions. 
I  voted  for  that  amendment  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  to 
get  the  bill  through. 

But  to  attempt  to  characterize  my 
vote  as  a  vote  against  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  simply  mis- 
leading. Let  me  refer  to  the  Record. 

Last  year — and  we  can  look  at  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  13, 
1993— when  the  RTC  funding  bill  came 
up  again,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  came 
to  the  floor  and  he  announced— and  I 
quote  him:  that  he  would  offer  his 
amendment  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  3  to  5  years. 

He  stated  at  that  time  that  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  twice 
before,  and  that  the  managers — and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  were  Senator  RiE- 
GLE  and  myself— voted  for  it. 

So  he  really  understands  and  knows 
when  the  issue  of  extension  has  come 
up,  I  have  voted  for  it. 

When  the  Senator  proposed  his 
broad-based  extension,  again — and  the 
Record  shows  it  very  clearly— I  said 
let  us  extend  it,  or  attempt  to  work  out 
language  that  will  extend  it  for  egre- 
gious cases.  If  one  reads  the  Record,  it 
is  there.  It  is  clear — for  fraud,  for  in- 
tentional wrongdoing. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference adopted  exactly  that  language. 

Now  my  friend  talks  about  extending 
the  statute  of  limitations  further.  I 
would  say,  to  do  it  for  any  one,  par- 
ticular   institution,    would    be    wrong. 


Would  I  consider  extending  the  statute 
of  limitations  as  it  relates  to  wrong- 
doing, intentional,  et  cetera?  For  all 
institutions?  The  answer  is  yes. 

So  I  would  take  his  offer,  if  it  is  done 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  pre- 
viously acted,  but  not  to  also  place 
people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  other  than  they  were  on  the  bank 
board,  to  place  them  in  harm's  way, 
when  there  was  not  intentional  mis- 
conduct. 

Intentional  wrongdoing?  Certainly,  I 
could  extend  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Fraud?  Certainly,  I  could— I  vote  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations.  And, 
indeed,  I  may  attempt  to  do  so  and  we 
will  see  if  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
see  that  done  without  singling  out  any- 
one to  be  treated  differently. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  the  people  at 
Whitewater  should  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently than  anyone  else.  Nor  should 
they  get  special  treatment.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  ascertain. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  I  yield  the  floor. 


CBO  HEALTH  REFORM  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  talk  about  the 
CBO  report  today  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  has  analyzed 
it  very  carefully. 

I  congratulate  the  CBO  Director,  Mr. 
Reischauer,  because  I  think  they  did 
put  together  a  very  objective  and  an 
comprehensive  analysis  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  report  today 
confirms  what  many  of  us  have  been 
saying  all  over  the  country  for  the  past 
several  months  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
suspected.  Democrats  and  Republicans: 
The  Clinton  health  care  plan  calls  for 
multi-billion-  dollar  doses  of  deficit 
spending  and  Government  control.  And 
that  is  a  fact,  at  least  a  fact  according 
to  CBO. 

I  think  what  the  CBO  report  really 
does  is  say  you  have  to  start  down  this 
road  very  carefully.  You  cannot  just 
say,  "Oh,  these  are  the  numbers.  We 
have  had  it  checked  by  all  the  outside 
experts.  This  is  it." 

I  am  not  certain  whether  these  num- 
bers are  accurate,  even.  Neither  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  And  I  doubt 
if  Mr.  Reischauer  would  take  a  pledge 
that  these  numbers  are  totally  accu- 
rate. 

The  one  thing  we  have  to  insist  on  in 
the  health  care  debate,  as  we  start  vot- 
ing on  health  care,  is  that  we  get  it 
right,  because  around  this  place  in  a 
major  piece  of  legislation,  if  you  do  not 
get  it  right,  it  may  take  20  years  to 
correct  it.  I  think  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  all  the  other  plans  and  give 
them  the  same  scrutiny  the  Clinton 
health  care  plan  has  received. 

I  think  it  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant that  when  the  President  talked 


about  health  care  last  year  in  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  he  said  we  ought 
to  take  the  CBO  numbers.  He  has  made 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  his  of- 
ficial budget  scorekeeper.  In  my  view, 
that  is  one  reason  their  analysis  is  so 
important. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  glossing  over,  a 
lot  of  smoke  and  mirrors  in  health 
care:  '"Oh,  it  is  going  to  save  all  kinds 
of  money." 

The  President  also  glossed  over  the 
fact  that  the  central  component  of  his 
health  care  reform  financing  plan— $1.4 
trillion  in  mandated  health  care  pre- 
miums paid  by  employers  to  Govern- 
ment-controlled alliances — is  essen- 
tially a  tax  on  employers.  And  that  is 
what  we  have  been  saying.  It  is  a  tax. 
When  the  Government,  by  law,  forces 
you  to  do  something  or  to  pay  some- 
thing, to  pay  some  money,  that  is  a 
tax.  And,  of  course,  the  President  tried 
to  hide  all  this  by  moving  it  off  budget. 
He  would  not  have  to  face  up  to  it. 

Now,  CBO  says  you  have  to  put  the 
whole  plan  on  budget  and  that  new 
benefits  in  the  budget  plan  constitute  a 
massive  new  $1.4  trillion  entitlement 
program — another  entitlement  pro- 
gram by  a  President  who  said  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  entitlement  programs 
before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

The  CBO  does  not  call  it  taxes,  but 
they  say  the  mandated  receipts  are, 
"receipts  to  the  Federal  Government." 

I  guess  you  could  have  asset  sales, 
that  would  be  a  receipt  to  the  Federal 
Government.  But  most  people  think  of 
receipts  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
taxes,  tax  receipts.  So  we  have  this 
new  tax.  We  passed  a  $262  billion  tax 
increase  last  year.  It  just  seems  to  me 
the  final  point  would  be,  as  the  Presi- 
dent says  in  his  budget,  if  we  adopt  his 
health  care  plan  we  are  going  to  save 
roughly  $60  billion  over  6  years.  And 
one  day  later — we  get  the  budget  on 
Monday,  on  Tuesday  we  get  the  CBO 
report  and  they  say  we  are  going  to  add 
to  the  deficit,  $70  billion.  Who  knows 
whether  that  is  right?  It  could  be  $700 
billion?  Who  knows?  It  could  be  $60, 
$70,  $100-and-3omething  billion,  but  you 
take  the  $60  billion  savings  and  $70  bil- 
lion increase,  that  is  a  swing  of  $130 
billion. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  done  the  right  thing, 
the  only  thing  they  could  do,  and  they 
performed  a  service. 

Finally,  I  would  say  I  am  not  advo- 
cating we  do  not  do  anything.  This 
does  not  mean  we  ought  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.  This  does  not  mean  we 
ought  to  not  do  anything  in  health 
care.  It  means  we  ought  to  take  a  look, 
take  a  hard  look,  and  have  long,  long, 
serious  hearings  and  debate  around 
here  before  we  just  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
any  pig  in  a  poke,  whether  it  is  the 
President's  plan  or  anybody  else's  plan. 
Republican  or  Democrat.  We  want 
health  care  reform.  There  are  very  seri- 
ous   problems    in    America    in    health 


care.  But  we  want  to  make  certain 
when  we  address  this  issue  that  we  do 
it  the  right  way. 

Because,  again,  the  bottom  line  is,  if 
we  do  not  do  it  the  right  way,  many 
Americans  all  over  America  are  going 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  It  will  take 
us  years  to  fix  it.  I  guess  we  just  have 
to  look  before  we  leap. 

I  think  today,  with  the  CBO  analysis 
as  discussed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  earlier,  it  pretty 
much  blends  into  a  piece  that  appeared 
in  last  week's  Washington  Post.  In 
fact,  it  was  January  30.  It  happened  to 
be  a  piece  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENici],  "How  Can  the 
Administration  Leave  the  Health  Care 
Plan  Off  the  Budget?"  I  think  Mr. 
Reischauer  must  have  read  this  piece 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  happy  he 
read  it  and  I  am  happy  with  the  report. 
But  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  just  talk- 
ing about  the  President's  plan.  All 
plans  ought  to  have  the  same  scru- 
tiny—every plan.  My  plan— I  do  not 
have  a  plan — if  I  had  a  plan,  anybody 
else's  plan. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
for  yielding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Senator  DoMENici's  op-ed  piece  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30.  1994] 
The  Big  Budget  Lie— How  Can  the  Ad.minis- 

TR.\Ti0N  Leave  the  Health  Care  Plan  Off 

THE  Budget? 

(By  Pete  V.  Domenici) 

On  Feb.  7.  President  Clinton  is  scheduled 
to  submit  his  first  real  budget.  What  is  in 
that  budget  will  be.  In  one  important  way, 
less  interesting  than  what  is  left  out:  the  full 
budget  impact  of  the  president's  sweeping 
proposals  for  reforming  the  country's  health 
care  system. 

How  the  health  care  plan  is  reflected  in  the 
federal  budget  is  more  than  an  academic 
question.  The  administration's  insistence 
that  the  plan's  mandated  premiums  and  ben- 
efits not  be  displayed  as  federal  taxes  and 
spending  is  ample  testimony  to  the  large  po- 
litical and  practical  consequences. 

Excluding  the  reforms  from  the  budget  will 
not  only  obscure  the  health  care  debate  for 
the  American  people,  it  will  also  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent:  the  enactment  of  major 
new  federal  programs  with  no  apparent  im- 
pact on  taxes,  spending  or  the  debt.  Indeed, 
the  decision  could  determine  whether  the 
federal  budget  continues  to  be  a  meaningful 
document  at  all. 

Governing  and  budgeting  are  inextricably 
linked.  A  budget  determines  how  much  of 
the  private  economy  will  be  extracted  for 
funding  public  purposes,  and  how  those  funds 
will  be  allocated  among  many  competing  ob- 
jectives. It  is  not  only  a  policy  document, 
but  a  historical  record  book  documenting 
the  successes  or  failures  in  achieving  the 
hopes  and  dreams  that  it  embodies.  As  the 
president  stressed  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  his  health  reform  plan  would  be  a 
signal  change  in  American  social  policy.  Ex- 
cluding it  from  the  budget  process  would  be 
an    extraordinary    violation    of    well-estab- 


lished budget  principles  that  have  served 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  presidents 
and  congresses  over  the  years. 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  budget 
should  be  comprehensive,  including  all  fed- 
eral fiscal  activities.  This  principle,  referred 
to  as  the  unified  federal  budget,  was  estab- 
lished and  affirmed  with  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts  in  1967. 

Even  in  1985  and  1989.  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  and  the  Postal  Service 
program  were  moved  -off-budget"  to  avoid 
their  calculation  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester process,  the  federal  budget  presen- 
tation showed  their  receipts  and  payments  in 
aggregate  budget  figures.  That  accounting 
practice  continues  to  this  day. 

By  this  measure,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Clinton  health  care  plan  is  a  federal 
program  and  so  should  be  part  of  the  unified 
budget. 

All  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  presi- 
dent's plan  would  be  established  by  federal 
statute.  The  roles,  responsibilities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  regional  health  alliances 
that  administer  the  program  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  federal  government.  Universal 
health  coverage  would  be  compelled  by  the 
federal  government.  By  federal  law.  every 
legal  resident  of  the  United  States  would  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  program.  The 
program  would  go  into  effect  in  every  state 
even  without  the  state's  consent. 

A  new  National  Health  Board  would  be  crer 
ated  to  oversee  and  regulate  the  entire  sys- 
tem. It  would  establish  requirements  for 
state  plans  and  approve  state  health  plans.  It 
would  establish  a  '-national  budget  for 
health  care  spending."  The  National  Health 
Board  would  issue  federal  regulations  gov- 
erning benefits,  procedures,  reimbursements 
and  cost-sharing  requirements  for  qualified 
health  plans,  among  other  things. 

If  this  isn't  a  federal  spending  program, 
what  is? 

And  yet.  the  Clinton  administration  pro- 
poses to  exclude  from  the  federal  budget 
roughly  $1.4  trillion  in  health  care  spending 
over  the  next  five  years  (as  estimated  by  a 
recent  Lewin-VHI  study)  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  federal  control.  Over  $1(K)  billion  of 
this  spending  would  be  from  firms  that  do 
not  now  insure  their  workers.  WTien  expendi- 
tures of  this  magnitude  are  excluded,  how  se- 
riously will  anyone  take  federal  budget  con- 
trols in  the  future? 

The  second  well-established  principle  of 
federal  budgeting,  again  from  President 
Johnson's  commission,  is  that  collections 
arising  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, involving  regulations  or  compul- 
sion, should  be  reported  as  receipts. 

The  Clinton  health  care  plan  would  require 
the  regional  health  alliances  to  administer 
the  collection  of  compulsory  social  insur- 
ance premiums  and  use  those  proceeds  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  medical  care.  Em- 
ployer payments  are  compulsory:  no  one  can 
choose  not  to  participate.  The  employer's 
payment  to  the  regional  alliance  is  deter- 
mined by  a  formula  based  on  the  --class  of 
family  enrollment"  in  the  firm.  A  limit 
would  be  set  on  the  employer's  premium  pay- 
ments not  to  exceed  7.9  percent  of  total 
wages.  The  alliances  would  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury, should  benefits  and  receipts  not  match 
at  certain  times.  (The  image  of  •■private" 
savings  and  loan  associations  with  federal 
guarantees  haunts  my  budgetary  memory!) 
But  none  of  these  transactions  would  be  re- 
flected on  the  federal  books,  presumably  on 
the  argument  that  the  alliances  are  --not  fed- 
eral entities." 


It  is  true  that  most  employers  currently 
provide  health  insurance  to  their  employees 
and.  if  the  plan  works  as  the  administration 
hopes,  they  will  save  somewhat  less  than  SI 
billion  as  a  group  over  the  next  five  years. 
But  even  if  those  savings  are  realized  on  av- 
erage, the  companies  and  their  employees 
will  lose  the  control  over  costs  and  benefit 
choices  that  they  now  have  under  current 
private  employer-employee  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  independently  negotiated  business- 
labor  contracts.  Except  for  very  large  firms, 
and  then  with  some  limitations,  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  benefits  and  monitoring 
costs  and  quality,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  health  alliances. 

As  for  employers  who  do  not  now  provide 
health  insurance  to  their  workers,  they 
would  have  to  make  payments  of  more  than 
$100  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  these 
'non-federal  alliances."  Those  employers 
will  not  be  persuaded  that  these  are  not  new 
federal  payroll  taxes— nor  should  the  public 
be. 

The  basic  tenet  underlying  the  budgetary 
principles  that  the  administration's  health 
plan  would  violate  is  that  unless  the  budget 
includes  all  sources  of  federal  revenues  and 
all  types  of  federally  controlled  spending— 
and  any  gap  between  the  two — there  is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  overall  impact  of  fed- 
eral activity  on  the  economy.  For  that  rea- 
son, when  the  Social  Security  and  unemploy- 
ment programs  were  created  in  1936,  the 
mandatory  employer  and  employee  -'con- 
tributions" that  financed  them  were  cor- 
rectly counted  as  federal  receipts.  Thus,  the 
budget  identifies  for  all  who  want  to  know 
how  much  the  federal  government  is  extract- 
ing from  the  economy  and  allocating  to 
those  two  major  social  programs. 

More  recently.  Congress  bailed  out  health 
benefit  funds  for  certain  coal  miners  in  part 
by  mandating  that  coal  companies  pay  pre- 
miums to  two  new  privately  managed  funds. 
Although  the  mechanism  employed  was  de- 
fined as  a  private,  multi-employer  benefit 
plan,  because  this  is  actually  a  federal  pro- 
gram compel  lei^  by  the  government's  sov- 
ereign power  if^is  included  in  the  federal 
budget.  President  Clinton's  health  care  fi- 
nancing mechanism  is  virtually  identical. 
The  fact  that  employer  premiums  flow  to  a 
regional  health  alliance  and  not  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  no  justification  for  removing 
them  from  the  federal  books. 

As  a  very  simple  practical  matter,  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan  were  -'off-budget."  Congress  could  raise 
the  7.9  percent  cap  on  the  employer  payroll 
tax  and  never  show  it  as  a  tax  increase— in 
fact,  it  would  be  recorded  as  a  spending  cut 
because  it  would  reduce  the  "on-budget"  fed- 
eral subsidy  payments  to  the  alliances.  Fur- 
ther. Congress  could  include  new  health  ben- 
efits in  the  mandated  standard  insurance 
plan  and  those  new  costs  would  be  excluded 
from  the  budget.  Private  resources  extracted 
for  public  purposes  need  to  be  accounted!  If 
that  principle  is  violated,  even  for  the  politi- 
cally popular  objective  of  reforming  the  na- 
tion's health  care  system,  the  costs  will  not 
only  be  measured  in  dollars  but  in  the  abil- 
ity to  govern  effectively. 


CONGRATULATING  DR. 
REISCHAUER 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  long.  I  see  other  Senators  might 
want  to  be  recognized. 

I  rise  today,  I  say  to  the  Senate  and 
my  fellow  Senators,  to  congratulate  a 
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very,  very  courageous  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  Dr. 
Reischauer.  Frankly,  he  has  been  under 
enormous  pressure  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  President's  health  care 
plan  created  a  very  large  Government 
operation,  a  new  large  Government 
program,  fueled  by  taxes,  spent  by  an 
instrumentality  of  the  Government,  or 
not.  For  that,  indeed,  was  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  saying  to  the 
employers  of  America:  You  will  pay, 
from  payroll  of  your  employees,  some- 
where between  3.5  and  7.9  percent,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  regional  alli- 
ances say  you  owe.  However,  you  will 
all  get  the  same  coverage.  Clearly  indi- 
cating we  are  using  money  from  dif- 
ferent employers  differently:  Some  to 
buy  theirs,  some  to  pay  for  part  of  oth- 
ers, and  run  all  the  money  through  an 
alliance  which  is  a  total  creature  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  does  not 
exist  today,  which  will  grow  up  in  the 
sovereign  States  like  mushrooms  and 
all  of  a  sudden  these  very  large  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government — agen- 
cies, bureaucracies — will  be  running 
the  health  care  system. 

Frankly,  that  was  the  issue,  although 
today  it  is  couched  in  whether  or  not 
the  planned  dates  provided  for  in  the 
President's  program  on  employers  to 
pay  a  portion  of  payroll  to  a  regional 
alliance,  whether  that  was  a  receipt  to 
the  Government  or  a  premium  for  in- 
surance. 

For  those  who  try  to  play  on  the 
word  "receipt"  and  say  that  receipt  is 
not  a  tax,  let  me  suggest  they  look  at 
the  budget.  We  call  taxes  receipts  to 
the  Government.  So  he  was  using  the 
exact  correct  parlance  of  the  budget  in 
saying  it  is  a  receipt  to  the  Govern- 
ment, all  of  it,  every  penny  of  it.  And 
that  is  a  very  large  new  federally  run 
program. 

That  is  the  conclusion  that  the  CBO 
came  to  in  reading  the  President's  pro- 
posals. That  is  $1.4  trillion,  that  will  be 
mandated,  much  of  which  is  now  vol- 
untary—some is  paid  in  different  ways, 
some  by  different  kinds  of  insurance — 
but  that  $1.4  trillion  will  be  under  the 
control  of  what  they  choose  to  call  the 
sovereign  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Frankly,  I  am  only  going  to  quote 
one  paragraph: 

CBO  concludes  that  the  plan  would  estab- 
lish both  a  Federal  entitlement  to  health 
benefits  and  a  system  of  mandatory  pay- 
ments to  finance  those  benefits  and  rep- 
resents an  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
Therefore  CBO  believes  that  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  health  alliances  should 
be  included  in  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
counts and  the  premiums  should  be  shown  as 
Government  receipts  rather  than  as  offsets 
to  spending. 

I  repeat  what  the  Republican  leader 
said.  I  rise  to  state  this  because  I 
thought  it  all  along.  I  argued  it.  I 
urged  it.  I  told  those  representing  the 
White  House  this  is  how  it  ought  to  be 


treated,  not  because  I  do  not  want  a 
health  care  reform  program — I  do.  This 
just  points  out  there  has  to  be  a  better 
way  than  having  the  U.S.  Government 
essentially  operate  a  new  program  of 
this  size  through  regional  alliances 
which  we  create  but  somehow  or  an- 
other we  would  like  to  call  "not  gov- 
ernment." 

Lastly,  again,  not  by  way  of  saying 
that  I  have  all  the  answers,  because  I 
think  every  program  should  be  looked 
at,  everyone's  proposals.  But  essen- 
tially I  have  been  saying  since  the  very 
inception  of  the  President's  first  budg- 
et, that  if  you  do  not  get  health  care 
under  control,  the  deficit  goes  back 
through  the  roof.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  President  has  been  saying  it.  In 
fact,  recently  he  said  if  you  do  not  get 
health  care  costs  under  control,  you 
cannot  get  the  deficit  under  control. 

I  had  difficulty  understanding  that, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand how  getting  health  care  under 
control,  costwise,  turning  around  and 
spending  under  four  new  programs, 
which  are  now  called  entitlements, 
which  I  perceive  would  cost  more  than 
we  could  ever  save,  I  did  not  under- 
stand how  we  could  have  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

I  still  do  not,  and  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  I  did  not  when  the  President  re- 
leased his  budget  yesterday.  I  did  not 
when  he  spoke  in  Houston  yesterday, 
but  what  I  could  say  is  it  cannot  be. 

But  now  the  CBO  says  by  the  year 
2000  you  will  spend  more  under  the  new 
health  care  program,  the  new  entitle- 
ments, the  three  that  are  going  to  be  in 
there,  plus  the  subsidy  to  take  care  of 
the  uninsured  for  universal  coverage, 
you  will  pay  more  than  you  will  save  if 
you  get  Medicare  and  Medicaid  under 
control  and  more  than  the  taxes  you 
are  going  to  get  from  the  new  add-on  to 
cigarettes. 

I  am  not  here  saying  we  cannot  put  a 
program  together.  Not  at  all.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  we  just  got  out  of 
the  frying  pan  and  are  getting  the  defi- 
cit under  control.  The  biggest  thing  we 
keep  finding  out  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
health  care  programs  that  the  Govern- 
ment sponsors  and  delivers  and  man- 
ages and  does  the  books  for — Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  I  am  not  sure  we  know 
how  to  keep  the  four  new  ones  under 
control  that  are  in  the  President's 
budget. 

So  I  was  vindicated  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  CBO  says  you  will  not  save 
any  money,  you  will  spend  $77  billion 
more,  not  save  $59  billion.  So  I  think 
there  is  a  $133  billion  or  $135  billion 
error  in  the  estimating.  I  repeat  what 
our  Republican  leader  said,  that  may 
be  too  low. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  walk  into  this 
rather  than  have  a  new  entitlement 
commission,  that  our  friend  standing 
on  the  floor  is  going  to  cochair,  saying 
how  do  we  get  entitlements  under  con- 
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trol.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  respond  at 
this  point.  He  wants  to  speak  on  some- 
thing else,  perhaps,  but  he  is  saying 
unless  we  get  some  entitlements  under 
control,  he  is  willing  to  say  let  us  meet 
and  do  it. 

Now  we  have  CBO  saying  the  new  en- 
titlements under  the  President's  sug- 
gested health  care  bill  will,  of  them- 
selves, add  $70  billion  to  the  deficit 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  repeat,  I  think 
those  numbers  are  all  too  low.  The 
President's  first  one,  CBO's  second  one, 
and  I  am  not  all  sure  we  know  how  to 
save  that  money  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid which  we  must  save  first  in  order 
to  pay  for  these  programs. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

During  my  short  hospital  stay  sev- 
eral issues  of  importance  to  Alaska 
came  up  in  relation  to  the  Education 
2000  bill.  First,  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  for  offering  an  amendment  on 
my  behalf  authorizing  Alaska  Natives 
to  participate  in  education  reform  ef- 
forts. 

At  my  request.  Senators  Harkin  and 
Specter  included  $200,000  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Labor/ 
Health  appropriations  bill.  However,  I 
was  informed  earlier  this  month  that 
the  Department  of  Education  would 
not  spend  the  money  because  it  did  not 
believe  it  had  the  authority.  This 
amendment  grants  that  legal  author- 
ity. 

Under  the  original  version  of  the 
Education  2000  bill,  only  Indians  from 
the  lower  48  States  were  eligible  for 
grant  moneys  under  the  Indian  set- 
aside.  The  amendment  the  managers 
offered  will  now  treat  Alaska  Eskimos, 
Indians,  and  Aleuts  on  the  same  basis 
as  Indians  in  the  lower  48. 

Last  Thursday  Senator  Helms  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  later 
modified  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
schoolchildren  to  pray  in  school  if  they 
so  choose — a  right  protected  under  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  face  in  this 
country — domestic  violence,  drug 
abuse,  crack  babies,  random  shootings, 
child  abuse — are  a  result  of  the  decay 
in  the  moral  fabric  of  our  families  and 
communities. 

Not  penalizing  schools  which  allow 
children  to  pray  is  a  small  but  impor- 
tant first  step  in  addressing  these  prob- 
lems. Letting  children  pray  will  help 
reduce  violence  in  our  society  more 
than  any  gun  control  or  antipoverty 
program  could  ever  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
Senator  Helms'  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  and  will  respond  to  the 
Republican  leader  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but 
before  I  do,  I  will  just  indicate  that  I 
do  intend,  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  deliberation  on  the  subject,  to  vote 
for  the  Goals  2000  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  some  significant  reserva- 
tions but  I  spoke  to  a  number  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  I  spoke 
with  Secretary  Riley. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  letter  in  the  Record 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska in  support  of  Goals  2000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Nebraska. 

Executive  Suite, 
Lincoln.  NE,  January  8. 1994. 
Hon.  J.  Robert  Kerrey. 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Bob:  The  reservations  you  shared 
with  me  recently  concerning  S.  1150,  the 
Goals  2000/Educate  America  Act.  prompted 
me  to  double-check  the  substance  and  trust 
of  this  major  piece  of  legislation. 

The  language  clearly  states  that  nothing 
in  the  legislation  can  be  interpreted  by  "any 
federal  official  to  mandate,  direct,  or  control 
the  curriculum  or  program  of  a  state,  local 
education  agency  [school  district],  or  school, 
or  the  allocation  of  State  and  local  re- 
sources." It  also  provides  financial  support 
for  systemic  school  reform,  a  new  form  of  as- 
sistance that  has  been  missing  from  the  fed- 
eral array  of  narrow  and  mostly  top-down 
categorical  federal  education  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  act  provides  for  waivers  from 
existing  federal  regulations  if  such  waivers 
are  needed  for  advancing  local  reform  ef- 
forts. Finally,  it  assigns  coordination  and 
oversight  responsibilities  for  national  policy 
to  an  intergovernmental  ^>ody  dominated  by 
elected  state  officials  (the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  chairing)  and  an  independent  standards 
certification  body  (the  National  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council),  not  to  the  federal 
executive  or  legislative  bureaucracies. 

We  Governors  are  champions  of  America's 
unique  system  of  locally-governed  public 
schools.  We  have  worked  hard  every  step  of 
the  way  to  ensure  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides an  energetic  and  yet  appropriate  na- 
tional and  federal  framework  to  support 
state  and  local  education  improvement  ef- 
forts. Given  the  size  and  scope  of  the  edu- 
cational challenge  facing  the  U.S.  in  this 
fast-paced  and  tension-filled  global  economy, 
and  given  the  fact  that  states  and  schools  in 
Nebraska  and  across  this  great  nation  are  al- 
ready actively  engaged  in  significant  reform, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  nation  as  a  whole  to 
join  in  the  process  of  challenging  and  assist- 
ing all  young  learners  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement. 

In  striking  new  postures  for  this  nation 
and  its  federal  government,  the  Educate 
America  act  clearly  raises  questions  about 
the  balance  between  local  control  and  initia- 
tive, on  the  one  hand,  and  federal  powers  on 
the  other.  Governors  from  both  parties  have 
concluded  that  this  legislation,  while  not 
perfect,  is  appropriate  and  workable.  We  are 
committed  to  overseeing  its  implementation 
and  will  be  quick  to  call  for  corrective  ac- 
tion if  such  proves  necessary.  I  welcome  your 


support  and  assistance  in  establishing  this 
new  national  thrust  and  in  furthering  an  ef- 
fective partnership  at  all  levels  to  make  all 
young  Americans  world-class  learners. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Benjamin  Nelson. 

Governor. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
concerns  that  I  had  for  a  heavy-handed 
approach  from  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  resolved,  I  must  say.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee's hard  work  on  this,  and  the  admin- 
istration's hard  work  on  this.  I  remain 
concerned  about  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  legislation  but,  in  general,  it  seems 
to  me  it  does  provide  a  very  good 
framework  for  us  to  reform  education 
from  the  ground  up. 

I  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President,  those 
who,  like  myself  and  others,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
have  pushed  this  legislation  because  it 
requires  we  set  higher  standards,  make 
it  clear  that  we  as  individuals,  as  par- 
ents in  particular,  but  we  as  individ- 
uals, as  citizens,  are  going  to  have  to 
work  harder.  Our  standards  will  not  be 
achieved  simply  as  a  consequence  of 
enactment  of  legislation.  After  discuss- 
ing this  with  the  sponsors  and  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  I  come  to  the  con- 
sequence of  believing  this  will  indeed 
give  us  a  framework  for  doing  real 
grassroots  groundwork  support  and  re- 
form of  education. 


TOP  10  IRRELEVANT  ARGUMENTS 
IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE  DEBATE 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  some  statements 
made  earlier  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  They 
commended  the  courage  of  Robert 
Reischauer,  the  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

As  the  health  care  debate  heats  up 
during  the  next  several  months,  we 
need  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people.  I  have  heard  several  arguments 
lately  that  I  believe  are  misleading  and 
do  not  contribute  to  an  honest  debate 
on  health  care.  The  arguments  are  ir- 
relevant and  do  not  begin  to  solve  the 
health  care  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try. I  have  collected  these  into  a  top  10 
list  of  irrelevant  health  care  argu- 
ments. 

1.  IS  there  a  health  care  crisis? 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  health  care 
crisis  is  irrelevant.  We  do  not  wait 
until  the  majority  of  Americans  suffer 
a  crisis  to  act.  If  a  constituent  notifies 
me  of  a  problem,  I  act  on  their  behalf. 
For  example,  the  mayor  of  bastings  in- 
formed me  of  a  problem  with  an  overly 
strict  interpretation  of  an  environ- 
mental regulation.  I  did  not  respond 
that  I  could  not  help  him  until  a  ma- 
jority of  cities  face  the  same  problem. 
For  the  city  of  Hastings,  there  is  a  cri- 
sis now.  I  have  heard  from  many  Ne- 


braskans  about  health  care  problems. 
For  them,  there  is  a  crisis.  It  does  not 
matter  to  them  whether  there  is  a  na- 
tionwide crisis.  They  need  help  now. 

2.  I  AM  FOR^AGAINST  MANDATES  TO  PAY  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE 

This  argument  is  also  irrelevant.  We 
already  have  mandates  in  place  to  pay 
for  health  care  today.  The  idea  that 
the  American  people  are  reading  op-ed 
pieces  either  for  or  against  mandates 
when  I  have  an  imposed  3  percent  man- 
date on  wages  now  is  an  indication  of 
how  politicians  have  been  misleading 
the  public.  This  mandate  is  called  the 
part  A  FICA  Medicare  tax.  Individuals 
and  employers  each  pay  1.45  percent  of 
payroll  to  finance  health  care. 

3.  I  AM  AGAIN.ST  N.^TIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

We  currently  have  national  health 
insurance.  And  there  is  a  payroll  tax 
used  to  fund  it  as  discussed  in  No.  2 
above.  We  call  it  Medicare,  but  it  is  na- 
tional health  insurance.  You  have  to  be 
65  years  of  age  to  qualify.  Understand, 
I  am  not  advocating  extending  Medi- 
care for  everyone,  but  for  politicians  to 
stand  up  and  say  they  are  against  na- 
tional health  insurance,  while  support- 
ing Medicare,  is  a  very  misleading  ar- 
gument. It  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
reach  the  correct  solution  to  the 
health  care  problem. 

4.  I  AM  AGAINST  USING  BROAD-BASED  TAXES  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE 

Although  the  authors  of  virtually  all 
the  health  reform  plans,  including 
President  Clinton,  have  proclaimed 
their  opposition  to  using  broad-based 
taxes  to  pay  for  health  care.  The  fact  is 
we  are  already  using  broad-based  taxes 
to  pay  for  health  care.  We  need  to  tell 
Americans,  fully  30  percent  of  your  in- 
come taxes  are  being  used  to  finance 
Federal  health  care  spending.  Not  only 
are  individual  income  taxes  being  used, 
but  corporate  income  tax,  payroll 
taxes,  and  property  taxes  finance 
health  care  today.  By  stating  that  we 
don't  want  to  use  broad-based  taxes  to 
pay  for  health  care,  we  are  avoiding  a 
very  important  question.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  the  bills? 

i.   I  DO  NOT  P.\Y  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  TODAY 

Many  individuals  and  companies  be- 
lieve that  they  do  not  pay  for  health 
care  today  simply  because  they  do  not 
purchase  insurance.  In  reality,  as  I  al- 
ready discussed,  because  a  great 
amount  of  tax  dollars  are  used  to  pay 
for  health  care,  everyone  is  paying  for 
health  care  today.  We  need  to  have  an 
honest  discussion  on  how  we  should  be 
paying  for  health  care  so  that  everyone 
understands  how  much  and  in  what 
manner  they  are  paying. 

6.  I  A.M  AGAINST  A  GOVERNMENT  TAKEOVER  OF 
HEALTH  CARE 

As  is  made  clear  by  argument  No.  4, 
there  is  already  substantial  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  health  care.  The 
Government  pays  $450  billion  out  of  the 
$700  billion  of  non-out-of-pocket  health 
care  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
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in  1993.  The  question  we  should  be  de- 
bating is.  What  is  the  proper  role  for 
the  Government?  That  is  the  question 
we  need  to  address. 

7.  UNINSURED  AMERICANS  .^RE  CAUSING  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEM 

We  should  not  be  focusing  on  the 
problem  of  the  uninsured — the  problem 
is  that  health  care  costs  have  risen  to 
a  point  where  you  have  to  be  insured 
for  routine  health  services.  The  best 
example  for  me  is  that  in  1974  and  in 
1976  when  my  children  were  born,  I  paid 
for  the  costs  out-of-pocket.  I  did  not 
have  to  be  insured  to  have  a  baby.  It 
now  costs  $6,500  for  a  2-day  normal  de- 
livery of  a  baby  in  Nebraska.  The  me- 
dian family  income  in  Nebraska  is 
$18,000  per  year— therefore  it  is  a  finan- 
cial catastrophe  to  have  a  baby  in  Ne- 
braska without  health  insurance.  The 
problem  is  that  the  cost  of  health  care 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  people  of 
average  means  live  in  constant  terror 
that  they  will  have  to  encounter  the 
health  system.  It  is  not  just  preexist- 
ing conditions,  it  is  not  just  the  lack  of 
portability,  it  is  the  overall  costs  of 
health  care  have  become  extreme. 

8.  REFORMING  THE  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM  WILL 
CAUSE  RATIONING 

There  is  already  rationing  in  today's 
health  care  system.  The  hardest  thing 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  health  care  is 
that  at  some  point  we  ration  care. 
There  are  very  few  Americans  that  can 
afford  the  $175,000  that  it  costs,  on  av- 
erage, to  receive  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant for  breast  cancer.  I  heard  earlier 
this  week  from  clinical  researchers  and 
oncologists  that  rationing  already  ex- 
ists when  it  comes  to  patients  receiv- 
ing the  newest  treatments.  Both  pa- 
tients and  insurers  have  to  face  the  re- 
ality that  certain  procedures  and  treat- 
ments are  very  expensive  and  cannot 
be  given  to  everyone.  What  we  need  to 
debate  is  how  to  set  up  a  system  where 
the  resources  are  allocated  in  the  fair- 
est, most  humane  way. 

9.  I  SUPPORT  A  P;;RE  COMPETITIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
MARKET 

Many  today  argue  that  the  country's 
health  care  problems  can  be  solved 
solely  through  the  market.  However, 
there  have  been  so  many  interventions 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  competitive 
health  care  market.  For  example,  there 
are  licensing  restrictions  that  limit  the 
number  and  types  of  providers.  Patent 
laws  protect  new  drugs.  The  tax  system 
subsidizes  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance and  many  health  care  industries 
are  tax  exempt.  Although  using  the 
market  can  help  us  solve  the  current 
health  care  problems,  we  need  to  look 
more  deeply  at  current  practices  that 
hinder  competition. 

10.  ISSUING  A  HEALTiJ  CARE  CARD  WILL 
GUARA.VTEE  HIGH  QUALITY  CARE  FOR  EVERYONE 

I  support  simplified  eligibility  for 
health  care,  however,  simply  issuing  a 
card  will  not  guarantee  high  quality 
care.  The  ability  to  receive  high  qual- 
ity care  is  tied  to  ability  to  generate 


wealth,  both  individually  and  as  a 
country.  We  all  know  that  individuals 
who  are  wealthy  do  not  worry  about 
high  quality  care  because  they  have 
the  personal  resources  to  pay  for  it. 
What  is  true  for  the  individual  is  true 
for  the  Nation.  Our  capacity  as  a  na- 
tion to  afford  high  quality  care,  will  in 
the  end,  depend  on  our  ability  to  gen- 
erate additional  wealth.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  education  and  job  cre- 
ation which  improve  our  country's 
wealth  as  we  work  to  reform  the  health 
care  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
tell  the  truth  to  all  Americans.  When 
everyone  is  operating  in  an  open  and 
honest  environment,  we  will  be  able  to 
reform  our  health  care  system  and 
begin  to  create  a  healthier  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  essentially  identify 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  top  10  irrele- 
vant arguments  on  the  issue  of  health 
care.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  say  there  is  a  crisis  in 
health  care. 

We  recently  heard — my  latest  irrele- 
vant argument — is  there  not  a  crisis? 
There  is  not  a  crisis  for  us  who  have 
our  health  care  taken  care  of,  but  for 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans,  in- 
deed a  majority  of  Americans  feel  like 
they  are  on  this  thin  ice  where  if  al- 
most anything  happens  in  their  life, 
they  will  find  themselves  medically  in- 
digent. 

The  most  courageous  individual  in 
the  health  care  debate  right  now  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  has 
introduced  a  very  specific  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  has  put  himself  at  risk  as 
a  consequence  and  has  indicated  to 
all— there  is  only  one  indivisible  prin- 
ciple that  he  has,  only  one  principle  he 
says  that  if  it  is  not  included  in  the 
legislation,  that  he  is  going  to  veto  it, 
and  that  is  health  care  legislation 
must  be  100  percent  universal.  That  is 
to  say  every  single  American  has  to  be 
covered. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  to  enact  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  CBO  report  is  useful, 
in  fact.  It  does  give  us  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  on-  and  off-budget.  I  share 
those  who  say  Mr.  Reischauer  was  cou- 
rageous in  stating  his  honest  opinion  of 
the  impact  of  the  President's  legisla- 
tion. But  if  we  are  going  to  get  univer- 
sal coverage,  if  we  are  going  to  enact  a 
piece  of  legislation,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  all  the  irrelevant  argu- 
ments that  I  hear  over  and  over  and 
over. 

For  example,  one  of  the  irrelevant  ar- 
guments is,  should  we  or  should  we  not 
have  a  mandate?  Mr.  President,  we  al- 
ready have  a  mandate  in  place.  Every 
employer  pays  a  tax  of  1.45  percent  of 
their  payroll,  every  employee  pays  a 
tax  of  1.45  percent  of  their  wages.  It  is 
mandated  and  in  place  right  now.  It 
goes  for  part  A  Medicare,  and  guess 
what  part  A  Medicare  really  is?  It  is 
national    health    insurance.    The    only 


catch  is,  you  have  to  be  65  before  you 
are  eligible. 

So  if  you  walk  down  on  the  floor  here 
and  say  you  are  against  a  mandate,  if 
you  walk  to  the  floor  and  say  you  are 
against  national  health  insurance,  it 
must  inescapably  follow  that  you  are 
against  Medicare.  That  is  not  what  is 
going  on. 

I  hear  people  say,  "I'm  against  a  big 
Government  takeover  of  health  care." 
And  $450  billion  this  year  will  be  col- 
lected in  taxes  and  used  to  pay  for 
health  care — Government  health  care, 
Mr.  President.  If  you  are  against  a  big 
Government  takeover  of  health  care, 
then  for  gosh  sakes,  identify  what  part 
of  the  Government  you  want  to  stop; 
where  do  you  want  to  get  Government 
out? 

I  think  there  is  an  emerging  consen- 
sus in  this  body  that  begins  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  crisis;  that  this  system 
is  broken  and  it  needs  to  be  fixed.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus to  do  just  that.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  not  polarized  the 
debate  by  indicating  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  compromise.  Quite  the  opposite. 
He  has  merely  said  that  he  wants  to  be 
able  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  as  I  do,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  every  single 
American  is  covered.  We  can  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  by  focusing  on 
those  things  that  are  indeed  broken. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  four  things  we 
need  to  fix  in  a  couple  of  minutes  and 
then  I  will  let  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  jump  in.  He  is 
looking  at  his  watch.  I  will  try  to  give 
him  enough  time  to  talk  before  the 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  things  to  me 
are,  number  one,  the  insurance  system 
is  broken.  Indeed,  the  President  needs 
to  be  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
bringing  the  insurance  companies  to 
the  table  and  saying  they  are  willing  to 
fix  preexisting  conditions,  they  are 
willing  to  end  the  problem  of  port- 
ability, they  are  willing  to  end  the 
skimming  going  on  today  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  system  that  provides  an  incen- 
tive only  to  insure  those  who  are 
healthy.  We  need  to  fix  what  is  wrong 
with  the  insurance  system. 

Second,  our  Medicaid  system  is  bro- 
ken, and  I  would  identify  that  as  the 
second  most  important  thing  we  need 
to  do. 

Third,  if  we  really  want  to  move  from 
a  Government-controlled  system, 
which  we  have  today,  to  a  more  mar- 
ket-oriented system  where  individuals 
are  more  in  control  of  making  deci- 
sions about  price  and  quality,  then 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  change  in  our  tax 
system. 

Fourth,  I  believe  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  things  that  I  identify  as  com- 
ing under  the  heading  of  accountabil- 
ity. Our  system  is  unaccountable.  We 
have  an  unaccountable  system  when  we 
collect  money  in  Washington;  we  have 
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an  unaccountable  system  when  an  indi- 
vidual goes  into  a  hospital;  we  have  an 
unaccountable  system  when  an  individ- 
ual finds  themselves  not  able  to  get 
payment  for  something  troubling 
them;  we  have  a  very  unaccountable 
and  difficult  system. 

I  came  here  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
that  the  Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  recognize  the  courage  of  Mr. 
Reischauer,  but  I  hope  they  also  recog- 
nize the  courage  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  pushing  this  issue  to 
a  point  wherein  if  we  do  the  work  and 
stop  the  irrelevant  arguments,  we  have 
the  potential  of  being  able  to  reform 
and  enact  legislation  this  year  that 
will  indeed  extend  coverage  to  every 
single  American. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  eleven  seconds. 
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HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  submitted 
its  detailed  views  on  President  Clin- 
ton's Health  Security  Act. 

CBO  is  usually  a  quiet  place,  but  in 
recent  months  it  has  been  the  quiet  at 
the  center  of  the  storm,  as  all  sides  in 
the  health  care  debate  have  awaited 
CBO's  analysis  of  President  Clinton's 
Health  Security  Act. 

Now,  CBO's  verdict  is  in,  and  after  all 
the  ideological  smoke  dissipates,  it 
will  be  clear  that  CBO's  analysis  is  a 
solid  vote  of  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration's plan.  The  plan  is  sound  eco- 
nomically. The  numbers  add  up.  The 
CBO  analysis  concludes  that  the  plan 
will  provide  health  security  for  all 
Americans,  and  bring  health  care  costs 
under  control.  No  reputable  study  has 
concluded  that  any  of  the  opponents' 
plans  will  reach  those  goals — not  the 
Cooper  plan,  and  certainly  not  any  of 
the  Republican  plans. 

There  is  a  health  care  crisis  today  be- 
cause too  many  families  have  no  insur- 
ance and  because  health  care  costs  are 
out  of  control.  The  President's  plan 
deals  effectively  with  these  two  basic 
issues.  It  guarantees  coverage  for  every 
American.  And  it  brings  health  care 
costs  under  control.  It  means  that  the 
economy  will  grow,  our  living  stand- 
ards will  improve,  and  America  will  be 
able  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

The  CBO  report  specifically  confirms 
that  the  long-term  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  be  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  While  there  are  differences 
between  the  OMB  estimates  and  the 
CBO  estimates,  there  is  broad  and  wel- 
come agreement  by  both  budget  agen- 
cies that  the  President's  plan  can  be 
paid  for  by  savings  in  the  current  sys- 


tem. The  differences  between  the  esti- 
mates are  small,  as  the  CBO  analysis 
itself  states.  With  further  refinements 
in  the  cost  data,  the  differences  will  be 
reduced.  Only  minor  adjustments  are 
needed  in  the  program  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  deficit,  even 
in  the  early  years  of  the  program. 

For  example,  one  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  OMB  and  CBO  is 
the  CBO  believes  employers  will  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  system  to 
achieve  greater  savings  than  they  are 
entitled  to.  By  improving  the  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  in  the  bill,  that 
gamesmanship  can  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

On  the  technical  issue  of  budget 
treatment,  CBO  has  been  careful  to  de- 
scribe the  premium  payments  as  re- 
ceipts, not  taxes.  In  aisserting  that 
these  premiums  should  be  part  of  the 
Federal  budget,  I  believe  that  CBO  is 
wrong. 

Premiums  under  the  Health  Security 
Act  are  paid  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, not  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Never  before  has  money  not  paid  to  the 
Government  and  not  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment been  included  in  the  budget. 

The  requirement  that  individuals  and 
businesses  contribute  to  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  coverage  is  no 
different  than  the  requirement  to  pay  a 
minimum  wage  or  to  purchase  auto  in- 
surance if  you  drive  a  car.  None  of 
these  transactions  are  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Federal  budget  or  State 
budgets.  They  are  regulatory  require- 
ments that  affect  private  sector  activ- 
ity, but  the  government  does  not  col- 
lect or  spend  tax  dollars. 

As  a  matter  of  common  sense,  what- 
ever the  technical  scoring  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  American  people  know  that 
the  premiums  they  paid  for  private  in- 
surance yesterday  did  not  become  gov- 
ernmental receipts  today  because  of 
CBO's  conclusion.  Average  citizens 
know  that  health  insurance  premiums 
under  the  President's  plan  are  pre- 
miums— nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

The  opponents  of  the  President's  plan 
and  the  special  interest  groups  that 
stand  to  gain  from  continuation  of  the 
status  quo  will  try  to  shift  the  debate 
away  from  CBO's  fundamental  conclu- 
sion—which is  that  the  President's 
plan  will  guarantee  universal,  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  coverage 
and  save  money  at  the  same  time. 

The  real  issue  is  not  the  technical 
question  of  whether  the  President's 
plan  or  another  plan  should  be  included 
in  the  Federal  Budget. 

The  real  issue  is  which  plan  does  the 
job  of  ending  the  Nation's  health  care 
crisis.  By  this  standard,  CBO's  analysis 
is  a  convincing  vote  of  confidence  in 
President  Clinton's  plan. 

None  of  the  plans  advanced  by  the 
President's  opponents  can  claim  a 
similar  seal  of  budget  approval. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr  President,  pas- 
sage of  the  Goals  2000  bill  is  something 


to  be  proud  of.  In  fact,  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  pass  in  many 
years.  If  this  bill  turns  out  to  be  the 
catalyst  that  we  need  to  take  action  to 
improve  America's  schools,  it  may  well 
be  the  most  important  bill  of  the  dec- 
ade. 

Goals  2000  establishes  goals  that  will 
lead  to  the  kind  of  educational 
achievement  that  America  needs.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary,  however,  that  it 
has  taken  10  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  and  6  years 
since  the  education  summit  to  get 
around  to  passing  this  legislation. 

Hard  work  remains.  We  have  much  to 
do  to  reform  our  schools  to  make  them 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Even  more  important,  we 
have  a  great  challenge  before  us  to  help 
the  children  and  families  who  are  at 
risk,  to  make  sure  they  see  education 
as  the  way  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

It  is  sad  that  we  have  let  the  situa- 
tion go  so  long  before  taking  action. 
The  effect  on  our  economy  of  our  cur- 
rent school  system  is  significant.  Up  to 
$1  trillion  is  lost  in  GDP  because  of  our 
failure  to  educate  our  populace. 

American  business  spends  approxi- 
mately $200  billion  per  year  to  perform 
remedial  training  for  its  employees. 
This  is  training  necessary  to  provide 
these  individuals  minimum  skills  re- 
quire to  perform  on  the  job. 

The  Department  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  30  million  adult  Americans 
are  functionally  illiterate.  Another  45 
million  are  marginally  illiterate.  This 
creates  a  significant  problem  for  our 
economy.  "Combating  Illiteracy  in  the 
Workplace,"  by  Robert  Goddard  puts 
the  cost  of  this  illiteracy  at  a  stagger- 
ing $225  billion.  This  includes  lost  pro- 
ductivity, unrealized  taxes,  crime,  wel- 
fare, health,  housing,  and  other  social 
costs. 

We  pay  for  our  failed  education  sys- 
tem every  time  an  individual  drops  out 
of  high  school.  Lack  of  a  high  school 
degree  costs  an  individual  $440,000  in 
lifetime  earnings.  These  lost  earnings 
often  drive  these  individuals  into  wel- 
fare, crime,  and  drugs.  Federal  expend- 
itures for  welfare  were  $208  billion  per 
year  and  medical  costs  of  violent  crime 
amounts  to  $18  billion  per  year.  Illegal 
drugs  cost  the  economy  $238  billion  per 
year  as  estimated  by  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. These  difficult  circumstances  per- 
petuate themselves  generation  after 
generation. 

We  need  an  educated  populace  to 
keep  pace  with  international  competi- 
tion. United  States  technology  has  led 
the  world  for  decades,  but  the  lead  is 
being  severely  challenged.  If  we  expect 
to  maintain  an  active  pace  of  tech- 
nology development,  we  must  have 
world-class  scientist  and  engineers,  and 
we  must  have  a  workforce  that  have 
the  skills  to  work  with  leading  edge 
technology. 

Unfortunately,  on  a  recent  test  of  13- 
year-olds   from    11   nations.   U.S.   stu- 
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dents  placed  last  in  mathematics,  and 
next  to  last  in  science.  According  to 
the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress,  fewer  than  one  in 
four  U.S.  fourth  and  eight  grade  stu- 
dents are  able  to  meet  high  standards 
of  performance  in  mathematics  or 
reading. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  attempt  to  re- 
verse these  trends,  we  are  losing  one  of 
our  most  effective  and  significant 
trainers,  the  military.  With  force  lev- 
els declining  from  2.2  million  men  and 
women  to  1.4  million,  the  volume  of 
military  training  will  decline  signifi- 
cantly. Military  training  provides  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  skills 
and  leadership  of  our  young  people.  It 
also  provides  them  with  the  ability  to 
continue  on  to  higher  education.  Ap- 
proximately 150,000  fewer  young  men 
and  women  will  get  this  training  each 
year. 

Many  of  our  schools  systems  should 
be  reformed.  Those  efforts  are  under- 
way. But  new  methods  and  ideas  are 
not  the  only  solution.  Our  schools  need 
additional  funding. 

One  need  only  to  look  at  the  state  of 
our  laboratories  and  school  buildings 
to  see  the  need.  Other  ideas  such  as 
longer  school  years,  and  a  longer 
school  day  also  can  be  accomplished  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

We  need  to  start  today  to  raise  the 
priority  of  education  in  this  country 
and  work  to  find  ways  to  provide  funds 
that  will  give  our  school  systems  a 
chance  to  reach  the  goals  in  this  bill.  I 
am  proposing  that  we  increase  Federal 
funding  for  education  by  1  percent  of 
Federal  spending,  about  $15  billion, 
each  year,  until  we  reach  10  percent  of 
the  budget.  This  is  approximately  the 
cost  of  fully  funding  the  education  pro- 
grams we  ha.ve  in  current  law,  and  the 
initiatives  such  as  extending  the  school 
year,  which  are  needed  if  we  are  serious 
about  obtaining  the  goals  we  have  set 
out  in  this  legislation.  Only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  tell  whether  this  is  an 
important  bill,  or  just  another  empty 
promise. 

I  am  pledged  to  make  Goals  2000  an 
important  milestone  in  our  history. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  M.  LARRY  LAW- 
RENCE, OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
SWITZERLAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  of  5  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  executive 
session  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of  M. 
Larry  Lawrence,  of  California,  to  be- 
come Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  M.  Larry  Lawrence,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  have 
known  Larry  Lawrence  for  many  years 
as  a  committed  and  involved  member 
of  the  community.  Larry  Lawrence  is  a 
highly  successful  businessman  who  has 
been  an  active  donor,  sponsor,  and 
fundraiser  for  a  range  of  good  causes. 
Some  have  been  political,  but  many 
have  not. 

Larry  Lawrence's  nomination  has 
generated  some  controversy.  I  believe 
that  this  controversy  reflects  honest 
debate  about  the  nature  of  the  job  of 
our  bilateral  ambassadors.  It  is  true 
that  Larry  Lawrence  is  not  an  expert 
on  European  affairs,  and  is  not  fluent 
in  either  of  Switzerland's  two  major 
languages.  In  my  view,  however,  Larry 
Lawrence  has  the  character  and  nec- 
essary background — as  a  successful 
businessman  with  some  significant 
international  experience — to  perform 
well  as  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland. 

Further,  I  would  note  that  the  post  of 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land has  been  vacant  for  more  than  a 
year.  It  is  time  to  fill  the  job  and  put 
the  controversy  behind  us. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  Larry  Law- 
rence's confirmation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  President  to 
choose  his  nominees  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  to  consent  to 
these  nominations.  I  wish  to  indicate 
my  strong  support  for  the  President's 
nomination  of  M.  Larry  Lawrence  to  be 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land. 

The  President's  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  well-placed.  He  has  a  long 
history  of  public  service  and  philan- 
thropy in  addition  to  a  successful  pri- 
vate sector  career.  He  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  and  involved  in  for- 
eign affairs  matters  and  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Nobel  Prize  nomi- 
nating commission. 

Tradition  has  held  that  our  ambassa- 
dorial corps  be  chosen  from  both  the 
career  Foreign  Service  and  from  the 
Nation  at  large.  It  is  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  will  bring  a  unique  and  im- 
portant perspective  to  this  post  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  after 
confirmation. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President, 
late  last  year  President  Clinton  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Larry  Lawrence  to  serve  as 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  Tonight, 
the  Senate  overcame  the  discreditable 
impulses  that  stalled  the  confirmation 
process.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
will  have  the  services  of  a  superbly 
qualified  ambassadorial  appointment. 

Larry  Lawrence  is  a  man  of  modest 
origins  whose  hard  work  built  a  for- 
tune and  whose  good  works  earned  him 
wide  admiration.  He  is  a  living  exam- 


ple of  boot-strap  accomplishment. 
Character  and  competence  have  distin- 
guished him  all  his  life.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  merchant  marine  vol- 
unteer who  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  from  our  Russian  allies  for  his 
heroic  rescue  of  drowning  fellow  crew- 
men after  their  ship  was  torpedoed  off 
Murmansk. 

He  has  founded  and  managed  more 
than  50  businesses  in  a  proud  career. 
His  enterprises  have  encompassed 
banking,  commercial  development, 
travel,  and  tourism.  These  industries 
are  central  to  the  Swiss  economy.  They 
are  industries  in  which  the  Swiss  have 
eminent  expertise. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  background  is  perfect 
preparation  for  the  prime  task  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land: nurturing  commercial,  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  business  relationships 
with  Switzerland  and  Swiss  companies. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  commitment  to  pub- 
lic service  is  as  striking  as  his  success 
in  business.  His  biography  is  virtually 
a  phone  book  of  committees,  organiza- 
tions, councils,  colleges,  and  advisory 
boards. 

His  civic  contributions  over  the  past 
45  years  are  inspiring  and  humbling  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  we  are  commit- 
ted to  public  service. 

They  include  service  to  the  State  of 
California  as  vice  chairman  of  tourism 
development.  President  Carter  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  President  Clinton  asked 
Mr.  Lawrence  to  attend  his  economic 
summit  before  taking  office  and  to 
brief  him  on  the  eve  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Geneva.  He  was  cochairman  of  Cali- 
fornia's finance  subcommittee  on  cost 
control  in  State  government,  chairman 
of  the  economic  advisory  board  of  San 
Diego,  founding  member  of  the  World 
Affairs  Council,  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  nominating  com- 
mittee. The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Yet,  despite  his  obvious  credentials 
as  a  businessman  and  civic  servant,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  subjected  to  rebuke  and 
vilification,  mainly  by  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  State  Department  who  thought 
one  of  their  own  should  have  been  nom- 
inated in  his  place.  Testimony  at  his 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearing  set  a 
new  low  in  acrimony.  In  the  weeks 
afterward,  he  was  criticized  publicly  by 
figures  in  the  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion and  in  FSA  publications  as  "one  of 
the  last  relics  of  the  19th  century 
spoils  system." 

Yes,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  and  is 
active  in  supporting  his  chosen  politi- 
cal party.  I  wish  every  American  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  became  more 
active  in  the  American  political  proc- 
ess. Two  Presidents  have  called  on  his 
counsel,  as  have  Governors,  Congress- 
men and  women,  and  State  and  local 
officials  of  both  parties.  And  he  always 
answered  when  called.  If  that  was  a 
reason  to  criticize  him,  I  say  his  critics 
had  a  warped  regard  for  the  obligations 
of  citizenship. 


There  are,  indeed,  career  profes- 
sionals in  the  Foreign  Service  who 
merit  consideration  as  ambassador.  In 
fact,  I  received  an  illuminating  letter 
from  one  regarding  Mr.  Lawrence. 

He  said  he  was,  in  his  words,  "taking 
the  unusual  step  of  writing  to  you  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
well  qualified  to  serve  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Switzerland." 

He  cited  not  only  Mr.  Lawrence's  apt 
and  extensive  background  in  business 
as  perfect  qualifications,  but  also  Mr. 
Lawrence's  contemplative  and  reflec- 
tive personal  disposition,  which  is  so 
highly  valued  in  the  Swiss  approach  to 
relationships. 

He  concluded  with  a  comment  about 
Mr.  Lawrence's  adversaries:  "*  *  * 
those  in  AFSA  who  have  attacked  Mr. 
Lawrence  have  done  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  United  States,  a  major 
disservice." 

I  add  that  they  also  made  an  uncon- 
scionable attempt  to  intrude  on  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select 
the  ambassadors  who  represent  us.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate  the  sole  and  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  judgment  on 
persons  who  will  be  our  ambassadors  to 
other  countries. 

I  find  it  ludicrous  that  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy  would  attempt  to  inter- 
ject its  judgment  over  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  well  known  that 
these  same  people  coveted  these  ap- 
pointments. 

A  former  Republican-appointed  am- 
bassador to  both  France  and  Ireland 
made  a  telling  case  about  that  in  his 
own  letter  of  endorsement.  He  argued 
that  the  tradition  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointments is  older  than  the  Foreign 
Service  itself.  He  disparaged  the  age- 
old  objections  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers as  "stale"  and  "blinkered  to  the 
reality." 

He  emphasized  that  Presidential  ap- 
pointees have  infinitely  greater  access 
to  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment than  careerists  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  Foreign  government  offi- 
cials whom  our  ambassadors  deal  with 
appreciate  this  access. 

The  issue  driving  the  scurrilous  and 
petulant  censure  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
not  his  qualifications.  His  political  ad- 
versaries were  bothered  by  his  advisory 
relationship  with  President  Clinton — 
which  an  ambassador  should  have  with 
his  President,  by  the  way. 

What  we  heard  from  his  foreign  serv- 
ice critics  was  pettier  than  politics.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  insecurity.  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  simply  the  highest  profile 
nominee  they  could  find  over  whom  to 
make  their  ill-taken  point.  They've  got 
sour  grape  stains  all  over  their  self-im- 
portance. 

I  thank  and  commend  my  colleagues 
who  supported  Mr.  Lawrence — and  they 
are    many    in   number.    They    did    the 


right  thing  for  Swiss-American  rela- 
tions and  did  the  right  thing  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
working  with  the  State  Department, 
continuing  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
post  in  Bern.  He  never  stayed  in  this 
fight  to  win  a  bitter  but  pointless 
Washington-style  confrontation  by 
people  who  criticized  him  without 
knowing  him.  He  put  his  good  name  on 
the  line  because  he  wants  to  be  of  fur- 
ther service  to  his  country— as  he's 
done  all  his  life. 

His  is  the  highest  impulse  in  public 
service.  That's  why  I  stood  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  President  Clinton.  I 
want  to  commend  the  President  for 
nominating  this  worthy  American.  And 
again,  I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  for  allowing  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
assume  his  duties  as  an  effective  advo- 
cate for  American  interests  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  in 
just  a  few  minutes,  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on  President  Clinton's  nominee 
to  be  ambassador  to  Switzerland.  As 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  take  note, 
it  is  not  very  often  that  the  entire  Sen- 
ate is  assembled  to  vote  on  an  ambas- 
sadorial nomination.  Well,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
vote  on  a  nominee  that  is  so  obviously 
qualified  only  by  the  amount  he  has 
donated  to  political  campaigns. 

That,  however,  is  not  why  I  am  here 
today.  Before  the  Senate  votes  on  Mr. 
Larry  Lawrence's  nomination,  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Since  Mr.  Lawrence  submitted  his 
original  papers  to  the  committee  last 
fall,  he  has  amended  his  financial 
statement  portion  numerous  times  in 
response  to  allegations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  corresponded  with 
Chairman  Pell  3  times  in  3  days  after 
it  was  brought  to  light  in  testimony 
during  his  confirmation  hearing  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  not  completed,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  or  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  law,  his  records  of 
campaign  contributions,  or  his  current 
status  of  claims  with  the  IRS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  commit- 
tee reported  Mr.  Lawrence's  nomina- 
tion on  a  10-10  vote  with  Senators  Sar- 

BANES,  MOYNIHAN,  FEINGOLD,  HELMS, 
LUGAR,     KASSEBAUM,     PRESSLER,     MUR- 

KowsKi,  Jeffords,  and  Gregg  voting  in 
the  negative.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  made  donations  to 
at  least  six  of  the  Senators  who  signed 
the  cloture  petition,  not  to  mention  at 
least  ten  other  sitting  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Most  importantly— just  last  Thurs- 
day, the  committee  received,  and  then 
distributed  a  detailed  document  re- 
garding a  tax  case  in  which  allegations 
of  tax  fraud  were  raised  tigainst  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Lawrence's 


attorneys  did  not  choose  to  note  this 
case  or  the  allegation  of  fraud  in  his 
papers  because  they  deemed  him  to  be 
innocent. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duty  to  advise  and  give  its 
consent  to  a  nomination,  the  Senate  is 
obligated  and  expected  to  investigate 
fully  the  ethical,  financial,  moral  and 
professional  background  of  every  nomi- 
nee. The  committee  has  only  just  com- 
piled what  is  believed  to  be  all  the  in- 
formation Mr.  Lawrence  can  supply; 
but  there  has  obviously  not  been 
enough  time  to  wade  through  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  paperwork  submitted. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  rejected  suggestions  that  a  vote  on 
this  nomination  be  delayed  pending  a 
review  of  all  documents  relating  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  his  various  activities.  I 
regret  Senator  Mitchell's  decision. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  M.  Larry  Lawrence  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  I  have 
known  Larry  Lawrence  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. I  know  him  to  be  an  individual  of 
personal  integrity  and  I  respect  him  for 
his  considerable  business  development 
and  management  skills.  I  also  know 
that  Larry  has  had  a  life-long  interest 
in  foreign  policy,  as  evidenced  by  his  25 
year  association  with  the  San  Diego 
World  Affairs  Council,  of  which  he  is  a 
founding  member.  In  addition,  these 
days  business  experience  such  as 
Larry's  will  be  a  considerable  asset,  as 
U.S.  posts  abroad  are  taking  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  promoting  U.S.  commercial 
interests. 

But  most  importantly,  because  of  his 
long  association  with  President  Clin- 
ton, he  enjoys  the  full  and  complete 
confidence  of  the  President,  a  very  im- 
portant plus  for  any  high  level  ap- 
pointee. In  the  absence  of  any  disquali- 
fying factors,  I  believe  the  President 
should  have  his  choice.  And  given  my 
long  acquaintance  with  Larry  Law- 
rence, I  am  confident  there  are  no  such 
factors.  With  every  expectation  that 
Larry  Lawrence  will  bring  all  of  his 
considerable  talents  and  energy  to  rep- 
resenting our  country's  interest  in 
Switzerland,  I  recommend  Larry  Law- 
rence's confirmation  without  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Larry 
Lawrence,  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Switzerland? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Moseley-Braun]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  and 
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the       Senator      from      Texas       [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  33  Ex.] 
YEAS— 79 


Alcaka 

Durenberger 

Mathews 

Baucus 

Exon 

McCain 

Bennett 

Falrcloth 

McConnell 

Biden 

Felnstein 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Glenn 

Murray 

Boren 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Boxer 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Brown 

Gregg 

Pell 

Bryan 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Campbell 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Robb 

Coats 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kerry- 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenbcrg 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Warner 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Wofford 

Domenici 

Lott 

Dorgan 

Mack 

NAYS— 16 

Byrd 

Kempthome 

Smith 

Craig 

Lugar 

Specter 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Feingold 

Moynihan 

Wellstone 

Helms 

Murltowski 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Moseley-Braun 

Gramm 

Johnston 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  Senate's  action. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  following  nominations,  en 
bloc: 

Calendar  No.  531,  K.  Terry  Dombush, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Calendar  No.  534,  Thomas  L.  Siebert, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 

Calendar  No.  535,  Sidney  Williams,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary    and     Plenipotentiary     of    the 


United  States  of  America  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Frank  Almaguer,  and  ending 
James  R.  Dempsey,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  5.  1993. 

The  nominations  were  considered, 
and  confirmed,  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  Senate's  action. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  has  pending  before  it  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  K.  Terry 
Dornbush  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  Thomas 
L.  Siebert  to  be  Ambassador  to  Swe- 
den: Sidney  Williams  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas; 
and  M.  Larry  Lawrence  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Dornbush's  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  October  14, 
1993.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  November  17,  and  on 
November  18,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  6,  favor- 
ably reported  out  the  nomination  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Siebert  was 
received  by  the  Senate  on  October  14, 
1993.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  November  10  and  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  8,  the  nomina- 
tion was  favorably  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
sent  up  to  the  Senate  on  October  14, 
1993.  A  hearing  was  held  on  November 
16  and  on  November  18,  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  6,  the  committee  favorably  reported 
out  the  nomination. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
submitted  on  October  25,  1993.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  on  November  10.  On  No- 
vember 18,  the  committee  voted  10  to  10 
on  a  motion  to  favorably  report  Mr. 
Lawrence's  nomination  to  the  Senate 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed.  Upon  failure  of  this  motion 
to  pass,  the  committee,  by  voice  vote, 
agreed  to  report  the  nomination  to  the 
full  Senate  without  recommendation. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm these  nominations  today. 

Each  of  the  four  important  posts  has 
been  vacant  for  some  time.  The  United 
States  has  been  without  an  ambassador 
to  Sweden  since  August  1992;  our  last 
ambassador  to  The  Hague  left  post 
more  than  l'/2  years  ago;  and  the  Bern 
and  Nassau  posts  have  been  vacant 
since  last  March.  I  believe  it  is  det- 
rimental to  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  us 
not  to  have  had  representation  at  the 
ambassadorial  level  for  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  United  States  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Bahamian  Government  on 
counternarcotics  issues — the  most  im- 
portant issue  in  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship— and  our  countries  have  enjoyed 


good  relations.  However,  at  this  time 
the  U.S.  counternarcotics  strategy  in 
the  Caribbean  is  uncertain  and  the  na- 
ture of  cooperation  may  change.  Hav- 
ing a  U.S.  ambassador  in  place  as  that 
relationship  changes  will  be  critical  to 
easing  the  transition. 

In  the  post-cold-war  era,  we  are 
working  very  closely  with  Sweden  on 
such  issues  as  reform  in  the  Baltic 
countries,  the  conflicts  in  Somalia  and 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  [CSCE],  and  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  is  in  the  United 
States  interest  to  expand  our  bilateral 
cooperation  in  these  and  other  areas, 
but  to  do  so  effectively,  we  need  a 
strong  spokesman  for  U.S.  policy  resi- 
dent in  Stockholm.  We  also  should  be 
creating  opportunities  for  enhanced 
United  States  exports  to  Sweden's  rel- 
atively open  economy,  and  to  protect 
United  States  economic  interests  as 
Sweden  concludes  an  accession  agree- 
ment with  the  European  Union.  Again, 
the  absence  of  a  U.S.  ambassador  re- 
duces U.S.  presence  and  influence. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  United  States  ambassador  is 
a  topic  of  regular  media  and  public 
comment  in  Holland,  our  NATO  ally, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  European 
Union.  At  a  time  when  the  Netherlands 
and  the  rest  of  NATO  are  reassessing 
their  role  in  Europe,  discussing  how  we 
should  build  bridges  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  considering  how 
to  respond  to  the  crisis  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia, I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  have  an  ambassador  at  The 
Hague.  As  President  Clinton  noted 
when  he  welcomed  Prime  Minister 
Lubbers  to  the  White  House  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  our  relationship  with  the  Nether- 
lands spans  the  full  range  of  European 
and  international  security  issues  as 
well  as  trade,  economic,  and  commer- 
cial issues. 

The  United  States  has  important  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  at  stake 
in  Switzerland.  United  States  exports 
to  Switzerland  approach  $5  billion  an- 
nually, and  an  activist  United  States 
ambassador  could  help  us  do  even  bet- 
ter. Switzerland  is  not  a  member  of  the 
European  Union,  and  according,  it. 
more  than  some  other  European  coun- 
tries, looks  to  the  United  States  for  ex- 
panded trade  and  investment  ties, 
which  can  translate  into  American 
jobs.  On  the  political  front,  Switzer- 
land is  reassessing  its  participation  in 
regional  and  international  affairs — in 
export  control  regimes,  anticrime  and 
terrorism  activities,  security  coopera- 
tion, reform  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  aid  to 
Middle  East  peace.  A  United  States 
ambassador  in  place  will  strengthen 
our  diplomatic  effort  to  encourage 
Switzerland  to  become  an  active  part- 
ner in  these  and  other  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
certificates   of  competence   submitted 


to  the  committee  with  respect  to  each 
of  these  nominees  together  with  appro- 
priate biographical  material  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  confirm  these 
pending  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

K.  Terry  Dornbush 

BIOGRAPHIC  SUMMARY 

Name:  K.  Terry  Dornbush. 

Position  for  which  considered:  Ambassador 
to  The  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands. 

Present  position:  Private  Investor. 

Legal  residence:  Georgia. 

Office  address:  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Date/place  of  birth:  October  31.  1933;  At- 
lanta. Georgia. 

Home  address:  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Name  of  spouse:  Marilyn  Pierce  Dornbush. 

Names  of  Children:  Laura  D.  larocci;  Kirk 
T.  Dombush.  Jr.:  Claire  D.  Archer. 

Education:  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1951-55;  Emory  University  School  of  Law, 
1955-56.  no  degree;  New  York  Institute  of  Fi- 
nance, 1956-57.  Security  Analysis. 

Language  Ability:  Currently  enrolled  at 
FSI  for  Dutch  Language  training;  German 
(Limited). 

Military  experience:  U.S.  Army  Reserve— 
436th  Civil  Affairs;  Military  Government 
Company.  1957-65;  Active  Duty:  April— Octo- 
ber 1957. 

Work  experience: 

1989— Present:  Private  Investor.  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

1970— Present:  Director,  New  York  Venture 
Fund,  (and  subsequently  acquired  or  formed) 
Retirement  Planning  Funds  of  America.  Inc.. 
Ventgure  Income  Plus,  Inc.  and  Venture 
Muni  Plus.  Sante  Fe.  New  Mexico  and  New 
York,  NY. 

1971— Present:  General  partner.  Stephens 
Woods  Associates,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

1979— Present:  General  Partner,  Yulee  Lim- 
ited Partnership.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1986-Present:  General  Partner.  Triangle  In- 
vestment Limited  Partnership.  Nassau  Coun- 
ty, Florida. 

1983-Present:  General  Partner,  Dom  Asso- 
ciates, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1981-Present:  General  Partner,  KTR,  Lim- 
ited, Atlanta.  Georgia. 

1981-Present:  Proprietor.  The  Dombush 
Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1988-1990:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
Dornbush  Group,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1988-1990:  Director.  The  Dornbush  Group 
System.  Inc..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

1988-1990:  Director,  The  Dornbush  Group 
International.  Inc..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1983-1990:  Director.  Knight  Transportation 
Company.  Inc..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

1976-1990:  Director,  Southeastern  Bonded 
Warehouses,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

1981-1990:  Director.  WFI  Transport.  Inc.. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1988-1990:  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
American  Western  Corporation,  Sioux  Falls. 
South  Dakota. 

1980-1989:  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Dixie  Bag  Company.  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 

1978-1986:  President,  Egmont  Investment 
Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1981-1987:  President.  DOAG  USA  Inc  (sub- 
sidiary of  DOAG  Warenhandels.  AG.  Ham- 
burg. Germany). 

1978-1986:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Thermo- 
Materials  Corporation.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1975-1980:  Founder,  Director,  Chairman  of 
Audit  and  Finance  Committees.  First  Wom- 
en's Bank,  New  York.  New  York. 


1968-1974:  Executive  Committee.  Board  of 
Directors;  Consultant;  Hickory  Furniture 
Company.  Hickory.  North  Carolina. 

1955-1969:  Partner.  Corporate  Finance  De- 
partment. Courts  and  Company.  Atlanta. 
Georgia. 

Organizational  affiliations:  Capital  City 
Club;  Cathedral  of  St.  Phillip  (Episcopal). 
Atlanta.  Georgia:  Skin  Cancer  Foundation 
Advisory  Council:  Vanderbilt  University 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Subject:  Ambassadorial  Nomination:  Certifi- 
cate of  Demonstrated  Competence— For- 
eign Service  Act.  Section  304(a)(4). 
Post:  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Candidate:  K.  Terry  Dornbush. 

Kirk  Terry  Dornbush  is  a  private  investor 
and  successful  businessman  in  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia. His  career  encompasses  more  than  35 
years  of  experience  in  corporate  finance, 
international  business,  banking,  real  estate 
and  entrepreneurial  endeavors.  Since  1970,  he 
has  been  Director  of  New  York  Venture 
Fund.  Mr.  Dornbush  is  a  General  Partner 
with  the  following  groups:  Stephens  Woods 
Associates,  Yulee  Limited  Partnership.  Tri- 
angle Investment,  Dom  Associates,  and 
KTR,  Limited.  In  addition,  since  1981  he  has 
been  Proprietor  of  The  Dornbush  Company. 
From  1980  to  1989.  Mr.  Dombush  was  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Dixie 
Bag  Company.  In  1975.  he  founded  the  First 
Women's  Bank  of  New  York  and  served  as  a 
Director  until  1980. 

Mr.  Dornbush  also  is  active  in  civic  causes. 
He  is  on  the  Skin  Cancer  Foundation  Advi- 
sory Council  and  is  member  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Phillip.  Mr.  Dombush  has  established 
fellowships  for  graduate  work  in  economics 
at  Vanderbilt  University  and  for  post-doc- 
toral work  in  child  neuropsychology  at  Geor- 
gia State  University.  In  addition,  he  is  on 
the  Vanderbilt  University  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  Dornbush  was  bom  on  October  31.  1933 
in  Atlanta.  He  graduated  from  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1955  and  attended  the  Emory 
University  School  of  Law  from  1955  to  1956. 
From  1956  to  1957.  Mr.  Dornbush  attended  the 
New  York  Institute  of  Finance.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children. 

Mr.  Dornbush's  extensive  and  successful 
business  and  civic  experience  make  him  an 
excellent  candidate  for  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thomas  L.  Siebert 
biographic  summary 

Name:  Thomas  L.  Siebert. 

Position  for  which  considered:  Ambassador 
to  Sweden. 

Present  position:  Of  Counsel.  Besozzi. 
Gavin  &  Craven,  Washington.  DC. 

Legal  residence:  Maryland. 

Office  address:  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  200. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Date/place  of  birth:  May  2.  1946,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Home  address:  Annaplis.  Maryland. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Name  of  spouse:  Deborah  Simpson  Siebert. 

Names  of  children:  (age  14);  Lauren  Eliza- 
beth Siebert  (age  11);  Thomas  Leland 
Siebert.  II  (age  6);  Trevor  Chapman  Siebert 
(age  1). 

Education:  A.B.,  Georgetown  University. 
1968;  J.D..  Georgetown  University  Law 
School,  1972. 

Language:  French  (moderate  speaking/ 
writing  abilities). 


Military  experience:  None. 

Work  experience: 

1993— Of  Counsel.  Besozzi.  Gavin.  &  Craven, 
Washington.  DC. 

1987-1993:  Of  Counsel.  Besozzi  &.  Gavin; 
Washington.  DC. 

198&— 1987:  Partner,  Hennessey,  Stambler  Si 
Siebert,  P.C,  Washington,  DC. 

1978—1985:  Partner.  Lovett.  Ford, 
Hennessey.  Stambler  &  Siebert,  Washington. 
DC. 

1971—1978:  Associate.  Pittman.  Lovett, 
Ford.  &  Hennessey,  Washington,  DC. 

1968-1971:  Aide.  Office  of  U.S.  Senator  Carl 
Hayden. 

1966-1968:  Volunteer.  Office  of  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

1965-1966:  Intern,  Office  of  Congressman 
Robert  E.  Sweeney. 

Honors/awards:  Georgetown  University 
Law  School:  Law  Policy  in  International 
Business  Law  Review  (1970-1972). 

Organizational'affiliations:  Member.  Board 
of  Regents.  Catholic  University,  198*— 
Present;  Member.  Board  of  Visitors.  St. 
John's  College,  1989— Present:  Member.  Unit- 
ed States  Naval  Academy  Midshipmen  Pro- 
gram. 1989— Present;  Member.  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Catholic  Church.  1977— 
Present:  Member,  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  1977— Present;  Member.  Maryland 
Hall  for  the  Creative  Arts.  1990— Present: 
Member,  Annapolis  Association,  1989— 
Present;  Member:  The  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association;  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Communications  Bar 
Association. 

report  for  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Subject:  Ambassadorial  Nomination:  Certifi- 
cate of  Demonstrated  Competence— For- 
eign Service  Act.  Section  304(a)(4). 
Post:  Sweden. 
Candidate:  Thomas  Leland  Siebert. 

Thomas  Leland  Siebert  has  served  Of 
Counsel  in  the  law  firm  of  Besozzi,  Gavin  & 
Craven,  and  its  predecessor,  Besozzi,  & 
Gavin,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since  January 
1987.  Mr.  Siebert  was  a  Partner  in  another 
Washington.  D.C.,  law  firm  for  the  previous 
nine  years.  He  worked  in  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  as  an  Aide  from  1968  to 
1971.  Mr.  Siebert  also  worked  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy from  1966  to  1968.  and  in  the  office  of 
Congressman  Robert  E.  Sweeney  as  an  In- 
tern from  1965  to  1966. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Siebert  has 
been  involved  in  many  civic  activities.  He 
has  served  on  several  PTA  boards  since  1984 
and  is  currently  serving  on  the  PTA  board  of 
the  Key  School  in  Annapolis.  Maryland.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  community  associa- 
tions in  Annapolis  and  Waishington,  D.C.  Mr. 
Siebert  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land Hall  for  the  Creative  Arts  and  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  Midshipmen  Program. 

Mr.  Siebert  was  born  on  May  24,  1946.  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  George- 
town University  Law  School  in  1972.  and 
speaks  and  writes  French  moderately.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 

Mr.  Seiberfs  successful  career  as  an  attor- 
ney and  his  extensive  involvement  in  a  num- 
ber of  civic  activities  make  him  an  excellent 
candidate  for  United  States  Ambassador  for 
Sweden. 

Sidney  Williams 

BIOGRAPHIC  summary 

Name:  Sidney  Williams. 
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Position  for  which  considered:  Ambassador 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas. 

Present  position:  Sales  Consultant,  Mer- 
cedes Benz. 

Legal  residence:  California. 

Office  address:  6353  Sunset  Boulevard.  Hol- 
lywood. California  90028. 

Date/place  of  birth:  March  24.  1942.  Shreve- 
port.  Louisiana. 

Home  address;  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Name  of  spouse:  Maxine  Waters. 

Name  of  children:  Edward  K.  Waters  and 
Karen  P.  Titus  (Stepchildren). 

Education:  B.A.,  Southern  University.  1964; 
M.S..  Pepperdine  University,  1973. 

Language  ability:  None. 

Military  experience:  U.S.  National  Guard. 
1964-65  (active  duty):  U.S.  National  Guard, 
1965-70  (reserve). 

Work  experience: 

1979— Present:  Sales  Consultant.  Mercedes 
Benz,  Hollywood,  California. 

1983-1993:  Speaker  Mentor  to  Youth  Groups 
on  events  such  as  King  Holiday.  Career  Days. 
Black  History  Month. 

1976-1979:  Project  Manager,  City  of  Los  An- 
geles Community  Redevelopment  Agency. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

1974-1976:  Legislative  Aide,  Los  Angeles 
City  Council,  10th  District,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

1966-1974:  Business  Developer.  Black  Eco- 
nomic Union,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1964-1969:  Professional  Football  Player: 
Cleveland  Browns.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Washing- 
ton Redskins.  Washington,  D.C.;  Baltimore 
Colts,  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.    , 

Organizational  affiliations:  Member.  Board 
of  Directors.  Southwest  Community  College 
Foundation;  Member.  .A.lpha  Phi  Omega  Fra- 
ternity; Member.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP). 

Awards:  Member.  Cleveland  Browns  1965 
NFL  Championship  Team:  Member,  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame.  Southern  University;  Recipi- 
ent. 4-Year  Athletic  Scholarship.  Southern 
University. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Subject:  Ambassadorial  Nomination:  Certifi- 
cate of  Demonstrated  Competence— For- 
eign Service  Act.  Section  304(aH4). 
Post:  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas. 
Candidate:  Sidney  Williams. 

Sidney  Williams  Is  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  publication  entitled.  "Men  of  Courage", 
published  by  Carnation  Company.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' impressive  accomplishments  and  com- 
munity service  earned  him  recognition  in 
this  outstanding  journal  of  high  achievers.  A 
leading  sales  consultant  with  Mercedes-Benz 
since  1979.  he  initiated  new  sales  strategies 
that  earned  record  profits  for  his  company. 
From  1976  to  1979.  he  was  project  manager  for 
the  Community  Development  Agency  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  He  pioneered  neighbor- 
hood revitalization  programs  that  Involved 
resident  planning,  government  low  Interest 
rate  loans  and  private  sector  contractors. 
His  superb  negotiating  skills  resulted  In  sig- 
nificant home  Improvements  for  numerous 
families  and  neighborhood  revitalization. 

Mr.  Williams  also  served  as  legislative  dep- 
uty in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  from 
1974  to  1976.  He  researched  and  crafted  legis- 
lation, organized  legislative  hearings  and  as- 
sisted in  budget  preparation. 

From  1966  to  1974.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  busi- 
ness developer  for  the  Black  Economic  Union 
where  he  assisted  In  the  development  of  busi- 


ness plans  for  small  business  owners  and  cap- 
ital formation  for  struggling  entrepreneurs. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Williams  developed  strong 
discipline,  strategic  thinking  and  negotiat- 
ing skills  as  a  professional  football  player 
for  the  Cleveland  Browns  and  the  Waishing- 
ton  Redskins  of  the  National  Football 
League  from  1964  to  1969.  Mr.  Williams  serves 
on  the  Board  of  the  Southwest  Community 
College  Foundation,  and  is  a  past  board 
member  of  the  Kazi  House,  a  drug  abuse  and 
rehabilitation  center  and  past  board  member 
of  the  Minority  Junior  Golf  Association. 

Mr.  Williams  has  travelled  with  the  L.A. 
Rams  football  team  to  England.  Germany, 
and  Japan  as  special  adviser  to  Rams  owner 
Georgia  Fontlere.  He  has  also  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  and  the  production  and  oper- 
ations of  the  games  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  on  March  24.  1942  in 
Shreveport.  Louisiana.  He  graduated  from 
Southern  University  in  1964  and  received  his 
M.S.  from  Pepperdine  University  in  1973.  He 
is  married. 

Mr.  Williams  and  his  family  have  spent 
many  of  their  vacations  in  the  Bahamas.  He 
has  a  deep  respect  for  the  Caribbean  culture 
and  will  make  an  outstanding  representative 
for  the  President  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Bahamas. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS.  UNITED  .STATES  SENATE 

Subject:  Ambassadorial  Nomination:  Certifi- 
cate of  Demonstrated  Competence— For- 
eign Service  Act.  Section  304(a)(4). 
Post:  Switzerland. 
Candidate:  M.  Larry  Lawrence. 

M.  Larry  Lawrence  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  active  civic  leader  in  Califor- 
nia. Since  1986.  he  has  served  as  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  Corporation.  From  1963  to  1986. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  Chairman.  President,  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Del  Properties  In- 
corporated. Prior  to  1963.  he  was  a  top  execu- 
tive with  a  number  of  different  real  estate 
companies. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
been  very  active  with  community  groups  in 
San  Diego  and  with  other  national  civic  or- 
ganizations. He  is  on  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Center  for  National  Policy  and. 
since  1972.  has  been  the  Chairman  for  the  Is- 
rael Bond  Campaign.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Housing  for  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and.  from  1984  to  1985.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
Vice  Chair  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Nomi- 
nating Commission.  He  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  honors  including  the  Outstanding 
Community  Leadership  Award  from  San 
Diego  State  University  and  the  Gold  Medal 
commemorating  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  bom  on  August  16.  1926 
in  Chicago.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Arizona  from  1945  to  1947.  He  is  married  and 
has  four  children. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  long  involvement  in  busi- 
ness, civic  and  public  service  activities  and 
his  close  relationship  with  the  President 
make  him  an  excellent  candidate  for  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Switzerland. 

BIOGRAPHIC  SUMMARY 

Name:  M.  Larry  Lawrence. 

Position  for  which  considered:  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland. 

Present  position:  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer;  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Coro- 
nado. California. 

Legal  residence:  California. 

Office  address:  1500  Orange  Avenue,  Coro- 
nado. California  92118. 


Date/place  of  birth:  August  16.  1926.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

Home  address:  Coronado.  California. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Name  of  spouse:  Sheila  Davis  Lawrence. 

Number  of  children:  Leslie  Ann  Caspi.  Rob- 
ert Scott  Lawrence.  Andrea  Sue  Lawrence. 
Stephanie  Klnnamon  Lawrence. 

Education:  University  of  Arizona.  1945-47. 

Language:  None. 

Military  experience:  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marines.  1944-45. 

Work  experience: 

1986-Present:  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Hotel  del  Coronado  Corporation. 

1963-86:  Chairman.  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Del  Properties  Incorporated. 

1960-63:  Owner  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
M.  Larry  Lawrence  &  Associates. 

1954-60:  Vice  President.  Tri-W  Builders. 

1950-54:  Vice  President.  Great  American 
Homes. 

1948-50:  President.  Century  Incorporated. 

Honors/'awards:  Rotary.  Paul  Harris  Fel- 
low; Who's  Who  in  America:  California: 
World  Jewry:  Man  of  the  Year,  City  of  Coro- 
nado and  County  of  San  Diego;  San  Diego 
Citizen  of  the  Year;  Recipient.  Alumni 
Achievement  Award.  University  of  Arizona; 
Recipient.  Israel  40th  Anniversary  Gold 
Medal;  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Honor  Society; 
Outstanding  Community  Leadership  Award. 
San  Diego  State  University;  The  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe  Society-United  Way;  Israel 
Bonds  Prime  Minister's  Club;  Recipient.  Rus- 
sian Federation  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Vic- 
tory in  the  Great  Patriotic  War  Medal;  Man 
of  the  Year.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Village. 

Memberships;affiliatlon:  National  Advisory 
Board.  Center  for  National  Policy;  Chair- 
man. Economic  Advisory  Board  of  San  Diego 
County.  San  Diego,  California;  Charter  Mem- 
ber. California  State  Senate  Commission  on 
Efficiency  and  Cost  Control  in  State  Govern- 
ment: Life  Member,  the  Guardians;  Charter 
Life  Member,  San  Diego  University  History 
Research  Center;  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States.  1976-84;  Chairman.  Israel  Bond  Cam- 
paign. 1972-93;  Director.  Greater  San  Diego 
Sports  Association.  1980-84;  Director.  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Leadership  Program  of  San 
Diego.  Inc..  1980-84;  Vice  Chair.  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Nominating  Commission.  1984-85;  Life 
Member.  President's  Club.  University  of  San 
Diego;  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  Foundation 
Board:  President's  Council.  Scrlpps  Clinic 
and  Research  Foundation.  1984-93;  The  Amer- 
ican Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  Board. 
1980-89;  International  Center  for  Develop- 
ment Policy.  1987-88;  The  Wellness  Commu- 
nity Advisory.  1987-89;  American  Merchant 
Marine  Veterans  Association.  1975-93;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  The  Joan  Kroc  Hospice  Cen- 
ter, 1987-88. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Sidney 
Williams  to  be  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  nomination. 

While  there  is  no  simple  formula  for 
a  U.S.  ambassador,  there  are  certain 
qualities  we  look  for  in  any  candidate 
for  such  a  position.  We  expect  our  am- 
bassadors to  have  an  ability  to  nego- 
tiate, an  ability  to  listen  and  learn, 
and  a  solid  record  of  achievement. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  consider 
Sidney  Williams  to  be  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Bahamas.  The  Bahamas  is  per- 
haps not  commonly  regarded  as  our 
most  strategic  or  our  most  essential 


ally  in  this  hemisphere.  But  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Bahamas  are  very  im- 
portant to  be  sure,  especially  in  the 
context  of  the  illicit  drug  trade  and  the 
need  for  the  Bahamas"  continued  co- 
operation in  stemming  that  evil  tide. 

Over  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Williams  has  had  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
fessional experiences,  from  playing 
professional  football  to  helping  small 
businesses  to  working  in  local  govern- 
ment. And  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
suggest  that  he  has  done  them  well. 
This  wide  range  of  activities  and  expe- 
riences will  no  doubt  serve  him  well  in 
his  new  position  should  he  be  con- 
firmed as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Baha- 
mas. 

Since  1979,  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a 
leading  sales  consultant  with  Mer- 
cedes-Benz, helping  to  formulate  and  to 
implement  new  sales  strategies.  From 
1976  to  1979,  he  served  as  the  project 
manager  for  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Agency  of  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les, pioneering  neighborhood  revital- 
ization programs.  From  1974  to  1976, 
Mr.  Williams  served  as  a  legislative 
deputy  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil, where  he  researched  and  crafted 
legislation,  organized  legislative  hear- 
ings, and  assisted  in  budget  prepara- 
tion. 

From  1966  to  1974,  Mr.  Williams 
served  as  a  business  developer  for  the 
Black  Economic  Union,  where  he  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  business 
plans  for  small  business  owners  and 
capital  formation  for  struggling  entre- 
preneurs. And  from  1964  to  1969,  Mr. 
Williams  played  professional  football 
for  a  number  of  teams,  including  the 
Cleveland  Browns,  the  Washington 
Redskins,  and  the  Baltimore  Colts. 

Last  November,  I  chaired  a  hearing 
on  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs.  I  have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
getting  to  know  Mr.  Williams  through- 
out the  course  of  the  nomination  proc- 
ess. On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  dis- 
cussions with  the  nominee,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Sidney  Williams  will  do  an 
effective  and  capable  job  as  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  Bahamas,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  legislative  session. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  continue  with  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1804. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  statement  ex- 
presses my  views  and  those  of  Senator 
Kassebaum  on  the  National  Skills 
Standards  Board. 


The  managers'  amendments  to  the 
Goals  2000  legislation  included  modi- 
fications to  provisions  in  title  V,  the 
National  Skills  Standards  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  explanation  by  the  man- 
agers of  those  provisions: 

EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  VOLUNTARY 
PARTNERSHIP 

The  employee  representatives  who 
are  to  be  included  in  the  voluntary 
partnerships  are  individuals  rec- 
ommended by  national  labor  organiza- 
tions representing  employees  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  industry  for  which  a  stand- 
ard is  being  developed,  and  other  non- 
managerial  employees  with  significant 
tenure  or  experience,  where  appro- 
priate, given  the  nature  and  structure 
of  employment  in  that  occupation  or 
industry.  Under  this  provision,  this  lat- 
ter category  of  nonmanagerial  employ- 
ees may  constitute  the  only  employee 
representatives  in  the  partnership  if 
there  are  no  employees  represented  by 
a  national  labor  organization  in  the  in- 
dustry or  occupation  for  which  stand- 
ards are  being  developed. 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  PROFESSIONALS 

The  managers  intend  that  the  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  National 
Skills  Standards  Board  under  the  cat- 
egory of  certified  human  resource  pro- 
fessionals be  neutral,  qualified  experts 
in  their  field.  The  managers  under- 
stand that  there  are  organizations  that 
certify  human  resource  professionals  as 
having  met  specific  requirements  at- 
testing to  their  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  the  human  resource  field. 

USE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SKILLS  STANDARDS 
BOARD'S  ENDORSEMEN^T 

The  legislation  prohibits  the  endorse- 
ment or  lack  of  an  endorsement  of  a 
skill  standards  system  by  the  National 
Skills  Standards  Board  to  be  used  in 
any  action  or  proceeding  to  establish 
that  such  system  conforms  or  does  not 
conform  to  the  requirement  of  civil 
rights  laws.  It  is  the  managers'  intent 
that  this  title  neither  diminishes  nor 
expands  any  of  the  protections  pro- 
vided under  Federal  civil  rights  laws, 
including  the  1991  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Since  the  managers  expect  the  skill 
standards  developed  under  this  title  to 
relate  to  broad  clusters  of  occupations 
and  not  to  be  designed  for  a  particular 
job,  the  managers  believe  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  courts  to  give 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  en- 
dorsed or  did  not  endorse  a  standard  in 
determining  whether  such  standard  is 
properly  used  in  a  particular  case. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  the  endorsement 
or  lack  of  an  endorsement,  in  and  of  it- 
self, is  prohibited.  However,  the  man- 
agers intend  that  this  prohibition 
would  not  prevent  any  studies  or  other 
information  developed  by  the  partner- 
ships or  the  Board  relating  to  a  skill 
standard  from  being  used  in  such  legal 
proceedings  where  such  studies  or  in- 
formation is  relevant  to  a  particular 
position  in  question,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  current  civil 
rights  bill. 


APPRENTICESHIP  AMENDMENT 

The  managers  intend  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  clarify 
that  in  endorsing  skill  standards  the 
National  Board  should  not  only  ensure 
that  skill  standards  meet  or  exceed  the 
highest  applicable  standards  used  in 
other  countries  or  the  highest  applica- 
ble international  standards,  but  also 
the  highest  applicable  standards  used 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  ap- 
prenticeship standards  registered  under 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act.  This 
clarification  ensures  that  the  stand- 
ards endorsed  by  the  Board  are,  in  fact, 
the  highest  standards  in  the  world.  The 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  ensure 
that  board-endorsed  standards  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  a  high  skills, 
high  performance  work  force  in  the 
Unite(i  States  that  is  second  to  none, 
and  are  not  used  to  undercut  or  dilute 
any  existing  standards. 

Under  this  amendment,  where  there 
are  existing  standards  specific  to  the 
particular  occupation  and  industry  for 
which  proposed  standards  are  being  en- 
dorsed, it  is  intended  that  the  proposed 
standard  meet  or  exceed  those  existing 
standards.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  Board 
will  primarily  develop  standards  for 
broad  clusters  of  occupations.  These 
standards  will  be  sufficiently  general 
in  nature  to  allow  industries  and  em- 
ployers to  adapt  and  refine  the  stand- 
ards to  meet  their  particular  needs. 
Therefore,  for  many  of  these  occupa- 
tional clusters,  there  may  not  be  any 
existing  standards  that  are  applicable. 
In  other  cases,  there  may  only  be  sec- 
tions of  existing  standards  that  would 
be  applicable. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  LIMIT 

The  managers'  amendments  include  a 
provision  to  facilitate  the  start  up  of 
the  National  Board  by  delaying  the  ap- 
plication of  the  20-percent  administra- 
tive cost  limitation  until  fiscal  year 
1995.  The  managers  recognize  that  prior 
to  awarding  grants  to  voluntary  part- 
nerships to  develop  skill  standards,  the 
National  Board  will  have  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  preliminary  activities,  such 
as  the  hiring  of  staff,  arranging  for  fa- 
cilities, developing  criteria  for  award- 
ing the  grants  and  endorsing  standards, 
and  encouraging  the  formation  of  part- 
nerships, that  will  necessitate  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  administrative  ex- 
penditures, for  example,  conducting 
meetings  and  conferences  to  promote 
and  ensure  public  participation  in 
many  of  these  activities.  These  up- 
front costs  require  that  flexibility  be 
provided  to  the  National  Board  with  re- 
spect to  cost  categories  during  fiscal 
year  1994.  However,  this  provision  is 
not  intended  to  encourage  the  National 
Board  to  expand  all  first  year  funds  on 
administration  and  the  managers  urge 
the  National  Board  to  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  it  can  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner to  be  in  a  position  to  award  grants 
to  the  partnerships  and  carry  out  its 
additional  supportive  activities. 
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Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  supporting  S.  1150,  the 
Goals  2000  Educate  America  Act.  This 
bill  has  been  developed  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  by  distinguished  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  care  very 
deeply  about  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  Nation. 

And  the  result  of  that  hard  work  and 
cooperation  is  an  eminently  reasonable 
bill  that  makes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  better  partner  with  States  and 
localities  in  improving  public  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  while  allowing 
the  most  important  decisions  on  the  di- 
rection of  educational  reform  to  re- 
main where  they  should  be — right  with 
our  States  and  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  time  that  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  the  people  of 
Virginia  as  Governor,  I  made  education 
a  top  priority.  By  making  many  tough 
choices,  we  were  able  to  put  a  billion 
dollars  in  new  money  into  public  edu- 
cation. We  raised  teacher  salaries  and 
toughened  standards,  created  the  first 
year-round  Governor's  Schools  for  the 
Gifted  and  the  Commonwealth's  first 
electronic  classroom. 

Our  students  responded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  test  results  which  surpassed 
the  national  average  in  every  category 
for  the  first  time  ever. 

I  recall,  as  Governor,  testifying  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and 
asking,  not  for  more  Federal  dollars, 
but  for  freedom  from  more  Federal 
mandates. 

This  bill  is  not  another  Federal  man- 
date, Mr.  President.  Rather,  it  is  a  vol- 
untary program  which  provides  flexible 
incentives  to  interested  States  to  work 
to  improve  their  public  schools. 

Some  of  my  constituents  expressed 
concern  to  me  that,  to  qualify  for  the 
Goals  2000  funding.  States  must  under- 
take fundamental  restructuring.  While 
I  believe  we  need  to  improve  the  status 
quo  in  many  ways.  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  term  fundamental  restructur- 
ing, which  was  included  in  section 
306(a)  of  the  committee-passed  version 
of  S.  1150,  accurately  reflected  the  rea- 
sonable State  and  local  flexibility  in- 
herent in  the  plan's  approval  criteria. 

For  that  reason,  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Committee,  Senator 
Kennedy,  if  he  would  simply  eliminate 
the  words  fundamental  restructuring 
in  portraying  the  State  improvement 
plan  in  that  section  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Kennedy  kindly  deleted  these  words  in 
the  managers'  amendment  offered  dur- 
ing floor  consideration  of  S.  1150,  and  I 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  work  with 
us  in  addressing  a  concern  expressed  to 
me  by  some  Virginians  very  interested 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  supporting  S. 
1150  because  it  gives  our  States  an  ad- 
ditional tool  in  crafting  their  own 
State  and  local  reform  efforts.  With 
this  new  funding  States  can,  if  they 
choose,  work  to  establish  tough  aca- 


demic standards,  create  a  system  of  as- 
sessments to  put  real  accountability 
into  our  schools,  and  expand  efforts  to 
better  train  teachers  and  give  them  the 
tools  they  need  to  teach  our  kids. 

I  support  all  of  these  important 
goals. 

As  a  Nation,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
make  no  better  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture than  to  make  an  honest  invest- 
ment in  our  children's  education.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting S.  1150. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  approved  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  Regrettably,  I 
was  not  here  earlier  in  the  day  to  vote 
on  many  of  the  remaining  amendments 
to  Goals  2000.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  I  was  at  home  in  Rhode  Island 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  young  police 
officer,  Steven  Shaw,  who  was  slain  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Goals  2000  is  a  very  important  step 
toward  achieving  the  improvements  in 
education  that  our  Nation's  children 
deserve  and  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing for  a  decade.  Since  the  issuance 
nearly  10  years  ago  of  the  special  re- 
port, "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  our  focus  has 
been  on  what  is  wrong  with  education. 
This  bill  encourages  States,  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  and  individual  schools 
to  look  at  what  is  right  in  education 
and  to  use  that  as  a  model  for  improve- 
ment and  reform. 

To  help  in  encouraging  this  practice, 
the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  will  develop  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  standards, 
content  standards,  and  student  per- 
formance standards  and  assessments. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  dictate  to  schools  in 
Providence  and  Cranston,  or  anywhere 
else  in  Rhode  Island  or  the  Nation, 
what  goes  on  in  the  classroom.  Rather, 
the  Council  will  develop  guidelines 
that  States  receiving  grants  through 
this  legislation  should  consider  in  the 
development  of  education  reform  plans. 
In  other  words,  the  Council  is  charged 
with  developing  standards  to  stimulate 
improvement  at  the  local  school  level. 
After  all,  it  is  the  principals,  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  parents  who 
know  best  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  their  own  schools. 

This  bill  takes  a  bold  and  positive  ap- 
proach by  recognizing  that  every  child 
has  the  ability  to  learn  and  by  taking 
steps  to  assure  that  the  tools  are  avail- 
able to  enable  all  children  to  reach 
their  full  potential.  Setting  high  stand- 
ards for  teaching  and  learning  and 
making  sure  that  students  have  mas- 
tered the  material  presented  to  them  is 
long  overdue. 

An  effort  was  made  to  divert  funds 
authorized  in  this  legislation  for  a  pri- 
vate school  choice  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Supporters  of  private  school 
choice  often  suggest  that  this  will  en- 
courage competition  between  public 
and  private  schools.  Presumably  com- 


petition should  occur  on  a  level  playing 
field,  but  the  playing  field  between 
public  and  private  schools  is  far  from 
level.  Private  schools  can  refuse  to  ac- 
cept a  child  with  disabilities.  They  can 
refuse  to  accept  a  child  who  may  pose 
disciplinary  problems.  They  do  not 
have  to  take  a  child  whose  principal 
language  is  one  other  than  English.  In 
the  public  schools  in  Providence,  there 
are  children  from  families  who  speak 
one  of  82  different  languages  at  home! 
Private  schools  are  able  to  pick  and 
choose  the  children  they  will  accept. 

We  don't  need  to  fund  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  know  what  the  results 
of  such  a  program  would  be.  The  re- 
sults would  show  that  the  public  school 
children  who  were  sent  to  the  private 
schools  did  better  than  the  average 
public  school  child.  Why  would  it  show 
that?  Because  the  children  selected 
from  the  public  schools  would  be  the 
high  achievers,  the  children  without 
disciplinary  problems,  the  children 
without  learning  disabilities.  They 
would  be  the  children  from  homes 
whose  principal  language  is  English. 
They  also  would  be  the  children  from 
motivating  families  with  parents  who 
play  an  active  role  in  their  children's 
education.  The  students  who  pose  the 
greatest  challenges  to  our  public 
school  system  would  not  be  affected  be- 
cause the  private  schools  would  reject 
them.  The  final  result  would  be  that 
the  private  schools  would  skim  the 
high  achievers  from  the  public  schools, 
and  the  public  schools  would  be  left 
with  all  the  challenges. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
included  in  the  bill  that  was  brought  to 
the  floor  a  measure  I  strongly  sup- 
ported: a  seventh  goal  for  increased  pa- 
rental participation.  This  is  a  provision 
that  was  endorsed  by  both  the  national 
and  the  Rhode  Island  PTA.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  without  parental  involve- 
ment in  education,  there  will  be  no  real 
reforms  and  improvements.  This  goal 
calls  upon  parents  to  become  partners 
with  their  children's  schools.  I  believe 
that  parents  must  play  an  integral  role 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  children 
whose  parents  are  actively  involved  in 
the  educational  process  simply  do  bet- 
ter in  school  than  children  whose  par- 
ents or  families  are  disengaged. 

This  bill  includes  other  important 
amendments  related  to  parental  in- 
volvement that  I  cosponsored:  the  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  Program  [PAT]  and 
the  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Pre- 
school Youngsters  [HIPPY].  Both  of 
these  programs  operate  successfully  in 
Rhode  Island  and  across  the  Nation. 
Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren start  school  on  the  right  foot. 

For  many  of  us,  having  our  children's 
eyes  and  ears  tested  is  as  natural  as 
reading  a  bedtime  story  to  them.  Un- 
fortunately, many  new  parents  are  un- 
aware of,  or  unable  to  provide,  proper 
health  screening  for  their  very  young 


children— just  as  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  benefit,  and  pleasure,  of  read- 
ing to  their  very  young  children.  The 
PAT  program  enables  eligible  parents 
of  newborns  to  3-year-olds  to  receive 
instruction  and  assistance  in  their  own 
homes  on  the  most  beneficial  ways  of 
encouraging  children  to  reach  their  full 
potential.  HIPPY  offers  similar  in- 
structional assistance  to  children  ages 
3  to  5.  The  first  goals  of  Goals  2000  is, 
"All  children  will  begin  school  ready  to 
learn."  These  two  important  programs, 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  success, 
will  help  us  to  achieve  that  goal.  Many 
experts  agree  that  the  foundation  for 
learning  that  is  laid  in  early  childhood 
can  be  the  most  critical  element  in  an 
individual's  future  success. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  focus  on 
a  particularly  important  challenge 
that — unfortunately— our  schools  face 
today.  The  role  of  our  schools  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  past  three 
decades,  and  schools  have  taken  on  ex- 
traordinary new  burdens.  Today  we  are 
seeing  youngsters  with  learning  dis- 
abilities; youngsters  who  don't  get 
enough  to  eat;  youngsters  bom  with  a 
drug  or  fetal  alcohol  problem;  young- 
sters from  totally  shattered  families. 
As  a  society  we  expect  that  our  schools 
will  take  in  these  children  and  help 
make  them  whole.  That  is  quite  a  task, 
and  it  means  that  educating  these  chil- 
dren is  that  much  more  difficult.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  increasing  chal- 
lenges, we  now  have  an  element  that 
makes  our  work  even  more  difficult: 
and  that  element  is  guns. 

There  are  72  million  handguns  in  this 
country,  and  their  number  is  increas- 
ing at  the  staggering  rate  of  2  million 
per  year.  The  sheer  number  of  these 
guns  is  impacting  heavily  on  our 
schools,  for  if  these  guns  are  in  general 
circulation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  end  up  in  our  schools  as  well. 

Children  of  all  ages,  in  every  State 
across  the  Nation,  have  access  to  guns. 
Just  last  November,  a  joint  study  by 
Newsweek  magazine/Children's  Defense 
Fund  found  that  31  percent  of  the 
youngsters  surveyed  knew  where  to  go 
to  get  a  handgun  if  they  wanted  one.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  estimates  that  4  per- 
cent of  high  school  students  carry  a 
handgun  at  least  once  a  month;  with 
16.7  million  high  school  students,  that 
percentage  translates  into  a  whopping 
666,000  teens  who  are  toting  guns. 

If  handguns  are  being  carried  regu- 
larly by  children,  you  can  be  sure  that 
they  are  being  carried  into  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  An  estimated  270,000 
boys  have  brought  a  gun  to  school  at 
least  once,  and  135,000  boys  are  believed 
to  bring  a  gun  to  school  every  day!  The 
presence  of  these  guns  creates  a  ter- 
rible ripple  effect:  a  child  sees  another 
student  carrying  a  handgun,  and  de- 
cides to  carry  his  or  her  own  gun  just 
to  be  safe.  Then  that  child  is  seen  by 
another  child,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 


When  I  was  Governor  in  my  State, 
the  worst  one  might  hear  of  at  the 
schools  was  a  fistfight.  A  gun  incident, 
or  shooting,  was  unheard  of.  My  State 
is  not  a  major  urban  area.  Yet  this 
year  we  have  seen  a  dozen  gun  inci- 
dents in  our  schools.  Just  recently,  a 
16-year-old  Mt.  Pleasant  High  School 
student  told  police  that  another  stu- 
dent had  threatened  him  in  a  school 
corridor  with  a  small  pistol. 

Guns  in  our  schools  is  not  a  problem 
confined  solely  to  New  York  City  or 
Detroit.  It  occurs  across  the  country. 
Just  2  weeks  ago,  in  Columbia.  SC,  a 
boy  was  shot  four  times  at  his  high 
school.  Last  November,  in  Bellevue,  IL, 
a  seventh-grade  boy  brought  a  gun  to 
school.  In  May,  in  Princeton,  WV,  a 
teenage  boy  walked  into  his  biology 
class,  and,  using  a  gun  smuggled  into 
school  in  his  gym  bag,  took  the  class 
hostage.  At  a  high  school  in  Irving,  TX, 
a  17-year-old  boy  walked  up  to  another 
student  and  shot  him  in  the  neck;  the 
reason  was  a  fight  over  a  girlfriend.  In 
St.  Louis,  a  teenage  girl,  upset  after 
her  boyfriend  broke  up  with  her,  shot 
him  in  the  head  and  killed  him  at 
school  last  March.  One  year  ago,  in 
Grayson,  a  17-year-old  brought  a  small 
handgun  to  school  and  killed  a  teacher 
and  a  janitor.  This  is  a  handful— a  mere 
handful — of  shootings  that  occur  daily 
in  this  country;  few  States  are  exempt. 

What  is  the  only  route  for  school  ad- 
ministrators to  take?  To  ensure  the 
safety  of  all  who  are  in  the  school,  ad- 
ministrators are  forced  to  divert  scarce 
funds  from  books  to  $4,000  metal  detec- 
tors. Some  schools  are  beginning  to  re- 
semble armed  camps.  But  more  and 
more  school  districts  are  using  such 
equipment:  In  July  of  1992,  25  percent 
of  the  45  largest  school  districts  were 
using  metal  detectors;  today,  69  per- 
cent are  using  them. 

The  presence  of  guns  in  schools  di- 
minishes the  work  of  educators  across 
the  country.  For  how  can  any  child 
learn  In  an  environment  of  fear?  We 
stand  no  chance  of  improving  our  edu- 
cational system  unless  we  first  ensure 
that  our  heavily-burdened  schools  are 
free  of  guns  and  the  violence  that  re- 
sults. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  Goal  Six 
of  the  legislation  before  us  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  the 
United  States  will  be  free  of  dru^s  and  vio- 
lence and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning. 

I  successfully  offered  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  amends  Goal  Six  to  in- 
clude the  word  "firearms."  Goal  Six 
now  will  read  "every  school  in  the 
United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  fire- 
arms, and  violence."  This  amendment 
is  just  a  one-word  change.  But  I  believe 
that  it  behooves  us  to  be  as  firm  as 
possible:  The  presence  of  guns — highly 
effective,  dangerous,  and  lethal  weap- 
ons— in  our  schools  is  simply  intoler- 
able.  We  must  allow  our  children  to 


learn  in  peace.  I  hope  my  amendment 
states  the  intention  of  our  Government 
to  do  so,  as  clearly  as  possible. 

Another  key  amendment  dealing 
with  guns  in  our  schools  was  adopted 
during  floor  debate,  and  as  a  cosponsor 
of  that  amendment,  I  believe  it  will 
make  a  difference  in  combating  school 
violence.  The  Safe  Schools  amendment 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  fight  violence  in  their  schools. 
The  money  may  be  used  for  planning 
strategies  to  prevent  violence,  con- 
ducting safety  reviews,  developing  vio- 
lence prevention  activities,  providing 
counseling  for  victims  of  violence,  and 
even  purchasing  metal  detectors  and 
other  security  equipment.  This  is  an 
important  step  toward  ensuring  our 
schools  are  safe. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  Goals  2000 
legislation  is  right  in  line  with  reform 
efforts  that  are  underway  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  many  other  States.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  brings  us  one  step  clos- 
er to  forging  a  new  and  constructive 
partnership  between  every  school, 
school  district.  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  through  this  part- 
nership that  our  children  will  receive 
the  world  class  education  they  deserve. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  10  years 
ago,  we  were  told  that  America  was  a 
Nation  at  risk.  We  were  told  that  if  a 
foreign  power  had  imposed  such  an  edu- 
cational system  on  the  United  States, 
we  might  very  well  consider  it  an  act 
of  war. 

That  report  was  our  wake-up  call.  Or 
was  it?  What  has  happened  since  then? 
There  have  been  more  reports  and  more 
studies  and  more  stories  on  how  des- 
perate our  public  education  system  is. 
Yet,  there  has  been  very  little  action 
at  the  Federal  level.  Granted,  some  the 
doomsaying  rhetoric  has  been  over- 
blown. But,  every  one  who  has  a  child 
in  school — and  every  child  in  school — 
knows  that  we  can  do  better.  We  can 
demand  more  of  our  parents,  our  teach- 
ers, and  especially  our  students. 

We  can  work  to  see  that  all  students 
start  school  ready  to  learn;  that  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  is  in- 
creased to  at  least  90  percent;  that  all 
students  meet  the  highest  standards  in 
English,  math,  science,  civics,  history, 
art,  and  geography;  that  American  stu- 
dents rank  No.  1  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science  achievement;  that  we 
eradicate  illiteracy;  that  all  schools 
are  free  of  violence  and  drugs;  and  that 
all  parents  are  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  na- 
tional education  goals  established  at 
the  education  summit  in  1989  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  Nation's  Governors, 
led  by  then-Governor  Clinton.  Today, 
those  goals  are  before  us  in  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation.  Per- 
haps we  in  Congress  are  finally  ready 
to  foster  reform  of  our  Nation's  public 
school  systems. 
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Goals  2000  establishes  national  goals 
and  standards  to  which  every  American 
school  and  every  American  student  can 
strive.  For  if  we  are  to  improve  our 
educational  system,  national  costs 
must  be  established  and  the  highest 
standards  set.  Our  young  people  must 
be  equipped  with  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  get  good  jobs  and  to 
help  American  industry  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  global  marketplace.  Na- 
tional goals  and  standards — not  im- 
posed on  the  States,  but  established  as 
measurements  by  which  all  States  can 
gauge  their  achievement — are  essential 
to  the  reform  effort. 

What  is  also  essential — and  what  is 
also  provided  for  under  this  bill— is 
Federal  support  for  local  reform  plans. 
My  State  of  Delaware  recently 
launched  a  statewide  comprehensive 
educational  reform  effort.  Under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  State  Super- 
intendent Pat  Forgione  and  State 
Board  President  Paul  Fine,  "New  Di- 
rectories for  Education  in  Delaware"  is 
ready  to  be  implemented.  The  State 
has  committed  funding,  and  each  of  the 
19  school  districts  have  committed 
their  own  resources  toward  ensuring 
that  the  public  schools  in  Delaware 
meet  the  highest  standards.  Indeed,  the 
Delaware  plan  was  developed  with  the 
national  education  goals  in  mind. 

But,  the  money  the  State  and  the 
districts  have  pledged  is  simply  not 
enough.  The  task  is  just  too  daunting. 
The  State  and  the  local  schools  need 
the  Federal  Government's  help.  The 
local  schools  of  Delaware  need  Federal 
financial  assistance  with  few  strings 
attached  to  allow  them  to  innovate — to 
adopt  school  reforms  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  local  communities.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  decisions  on  edu- 
cation policies  are  most  responsive  and 
efficient  when  made  by  local  commu- 
nities. 

And,  that's  what  the  Goals  2000  bill 
does.  Reform— fundamental  reform — 
will  occur  where  it  should — at  the  local 
level.  Indeed,  85  percent  of  the  State 
grants  provided  under  this  bill  must  be 
passed  on  to  local  schools  with  few 
strings  attached.  Each  school— whether 
urban  or  rural,  big  or  small— will  in 
turn  be  able  to  adopt  those  reforms 
that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  at  that  school. 

Furthermore,  with  the  regulatory 
flexibility  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion—as well  as  with  Senator  Hat- 
field's flexibility  amendment  that  I 
supported — States  and  local  schools 
will  have  an  even  greater  opportunity 
to  provide  a  top-quality  education  as 
best  as  they  see  fit.  All  the  Federal 
Government  is  demanding  is  that 
States,  schools,  and  students  make  real 
and  measurable  progress  toward  high 
educational  achievement. 

It  sounds  so  simple,  so  basic,  and 
such  a  common  sense  approach  to  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  edu- 
cation reform.  Yet,  the  misinformation 


about  this  bill  abounds.  So,  let  me  take 
just  a  moment  to  debunk  the  myths — 
and  reiterate  the  facts. 

Goals  2000  does  not  establish  a  na- 
tional curriculum.  Rather,  it  estab- 
lishes national  goals  outlining  where 
we  as  a  Nation  should  go  and  voluntary 
standards  to  measure  how  successful 
we  are  in  getting  there.  Goals  2000  is 
not  a  one-size-fits-all  education  reform 
plan  mandated  from  Washington.  Rath- 
er, it  allows  each  school  to  make  the 
reform  decisions.  And,  Goals  2000  does 
not  promote,  endorse,  encourage,  or  es- 
tablish a  system  of  so-called  Outcomes 
Based  Education.  Rather,  this  bill 
seeks  to  raise  the  standards  of  all 
schools  and  all  students — not  dumb 
them  down. 

Mr.  President,  10  years  ago,  the  Na- 
tion was  told  our  public  school  system 
was  in  need  of  repair.  Two  years  ago, 
we  debated  education  reform  legisla- 
tion very  similar  to  that  before  us 
today — only  to  have  the  conference  re- 
port killed  because  of  a  Republican  fili- 
buster in  the  waning  days  of  the  1992 
session.  Because  of  these  delays,  we 
have  lost  precious  time.  Meanwhile, 
too  many  of  America's  children  have 
continued  to  move  through  a  public 
school  system  that  desperately  needs 
improvement.  Let's  not  lose  any  more 
time — or  any  more  of  our  children. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  codi- 
fies the  existing  six  education  goals 
that  President  Bush  and  the  Nation's 
Governors  agreed  to  in  1990.  It  also 
adds  a  seventh  goal  calling  for  in- 
creased parental  involvement  in  edu- 
cation. I  strongly  support  the  addition 
of  this  goal.  Children  must  receive  en- 
couragement at  home  as  well  as  at 
school. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
establishes  a  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  that  will  give  us  a  bipartisan  re- 
porting on  what  type  of  progress  we  are 
making  towards  achieving  the  seven 
national  education  goals.  It  will  also 
review  voluntary  national  content 
standards,  voluntary  student  perform- 
ance standards  and  voluntary  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards.  These  vol- 
untary standards  will  challenge  our 
schools,  teachers,  students  and  parents 
to  strive  for  tangible  goals  that  will  ul- 
timately improve  our  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  system. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  develop  innovative,  "break 
and  mold"  schools.  These  grants  may 
go  to  States  and  school  districts  for  in- 
novative programs  like  public  school 
choice,  public  charter  schools,  magnet 
schools,  curriculum  improvement  and 
teacher  training.  These  grants  will 
help  stimulate  more  innovation  in  our 
Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  begin  a  na- 
tional crusade  to  improve  our  schools. 


While  the  Federal  Government  only 
funds  about  seven  percent  of  all  edu- 
cation expenditures,  it  can  help  serve 
as  a  catalyst  to  spur  educational  re- 
form in  our  Nation's  schools.  Improv- 
ing the  performance  of  our  schools  and 
students  is  critical  to  our  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  with  other  countries 
like  Germany  and  Japan.  This  bill  rep- 
resents a  good  start  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  supported 
by  a  broad  range  of  organizations  in- 
cluding the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  PTA,  the  Business  Round- 
table,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  College  Board. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  includes 
an  amendment  I  offered  entitled  Pro- 
Kids.  Pro-Kids  will  make  all  schools 
smokefree  along  with  all  other  Feder- 
ally funded  children's  programs.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  conferees  will  retain 
this  amendment  and  prevent  our  Na- 
tion's children  from  breathing  second- 
hand smoke — a  substance  that  EPA  has 
determined  is  a  group  A  carcinogen  re- 
sponsible for  3,000  lung  cancer  deaths 
per  year  and  thousands  of  childhood  ill- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

SCHOOl,  VIOLENCE  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  comment  briefly  on  what  I 
know  is  a  growing  level  of  concern  in 
this  body— and  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — about  violence  in  schools.  In 
particular,  I  was  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dodd 
incorporating  into  this  legislation,  S. 
1125,  the  Safe  Schools  Act  of  1993. 

I  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
this  is  an  interim  measure  designed  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  school  districts  for 
violence  prevention  programs  during 
the  next  2  years.  In  particular,  it  will 
allow  the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  $20 
million,  which  has  already  been  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for 
these  purposes. 

This  interim  measure  will  also  give 
Congress  the  time  it  needs  to  consider 
the  administration's  proposal  to  add 
violence  reduction  to  the  mission  of 
the  Drug  Free  Schools  Program  which 
is  being  reauthorized  as  part  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
That  reauthorization  will  take  place 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  Senator 
DODD's  amendment  because  I  believe 
all  levels  of  government  must  respond 
to  the  growing  incidence  of  weapons 
possession  and  violence  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

A  recent  national  survey  found  that 
nearly  20  percent  of  8th,  10th,  and  12th 
graders  had  been  threatened  with  a 
weapon  at  school  and  nearly  10  percent 
had  been  injured.  One  out  of  every  five 
high  school  students  regularly  carries 
some  type  of  weapon.  And  many  of 
these  weapons  are  carried  to  school. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  this 
and  other  studies  that  disputes  among 


young  people  that  traditionally  had 
been  settled  with  words  are  now  being 
settled  with  fists.  And  disputes  that 
traditionally  were  settled  with  fists 
have  now  become  knife  or  gun  fights 
that  too  often  end  in  life-threatening 
injuries  or  even  death. 

Overall,  nearly  3  million  thefts  and 
violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school 
campuses  every  year,  totaling  almost 
16,000  incidents  every  school  day.  And 
12  percent  of  violent  crimes  in  schools 
involve  weapons;  with  nearly  500,000 
teens  being  victimized  annually  by  a 
violent  crime  occurring  at  or  near 
school. 

Minnesota— despite  its  peaceful  tra- 
dition and  strong  record  in  education — 
is  no  exception  to  this  national  trend. 

Statistics  on  weapons-related  inci- 
dents are  too  infrequently  kept  by 
schools  and  districts  who  fear  negative 
publicity  and  even  increased  fear 
among  parents  and  students.  But  to  its 
credit  the  St.  Paul  School  District  did 
recently  complete  a  survey  to  help  doc- 
ument the  level  of  gun  and  other  weap- 
ons offenses  in  its  schools. 

That  survey  found  that,  in  the  1992-93 
school  year,  the  St.  Paul  schools  had  58 
dangerous  weapons  violations,  includ- 
ing 36  that  involved  knives,  8  with  pel- 
let or  BB  guns,  9  with  handguns,  and  5 
others.  Students  ages  12  to  17  were  in- 
volved in  these  incidents,  which  re- 
sulted in  police  notification,  suspen- 
sion, and/or  expulsions. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  growing 
level  of  crime  and  violence  in  schools  is 
a  detriment  to  both  teaching  and 
learning.  Both  students  and  teachers 
report  an  increased  preoccupation  with 
personal  safety  concerns  that  get  in 
the  way  of  their  studies  and  work. 

That  is  one  reason  that  President 
Bush  and  the  Nation's  Governors  in- 
cluded drug  and  violence  prevention  as 
one  of  the  national  education  goals, 
goals  that  are  being  placed  in  law  in 
the  legislation  we  are  now  about  to  ap- 
prove. 

We  simply  cannot  expect  students  to 
learn— or  teachers  to  teach — if  they 
come  to  school  every  day  in  fear  of 
their  personal  safety. 

Having  made  that  point.  I  want  to 
caution  all  of  us  not  to  count  on  this 
amendment — and  the  limited  Federal 
funding  it  will  authorize — to  solve  all 
the  problems  related  to  guns  and  vio- 
lence in  our  Nation's  schools.  Typi- 
cally, we  are  using  a  single,  poorly 
funded  categorical  program— aimed  at 
schools — to  address  a  complex,  commu- 
nity-level problem. 

The  use  of  guns  and  other  violent  be- 
havior by  young  people  most  often  re- 
flects deeper  problems,  including  prob- 
lems at  home.  For  example,  a  recent 
survey  by  Minnesota's  Johnson  Insti- 
tute found  that  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  who  experience  alcohol 
and  other  drug  use  problems  are: 

Twice  as  likely  to  instigate  physical 
fights  and  have  trouble  concentrating; 


Three  times  as  likely  to  be  truant 
from  school;  and 

Four  times  more  likely  to  commit 
vandalism. 

These  and  other  youth  survey  results 
help  make  the  case  for  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  combine  violence  and 
drug/alcohol  prevention  programs  as 
we  reauthorize  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  later  this 
year. 

Another  survey  of  Minnesota  young 
people  found  strong  links  between  stu- 
dents behavior  and  their  own  home  en- 
vironments. The  most  recent  Min- 
nesota student  survey,  done  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education, 
found  strong  correlation  between  abu- 
sive behavior  at  home  and  alcohol  and 
other  drug  abuse.  The  survey  is  con- 
ducted of  Minnesota  adolescents  in 
grades  6,  9,  and  12. 

These  and  other  surveys  document 
the  need  to  approach  growing  violence 
and  other  behavior  issues  involving 
young  people  on  a  community-wide 
basis,  not  just  focusing  on  schools. 

Typically,  however,  when  society 
spots  new  issues  or  problems  involving 
its  younger  citizens,  it  adds  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  those  problems 
to  already  overburdened  teachers  and 
others  in  schools. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  larger 
community  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  these  issues— beginning  with  par- 
ents, but  also  involving  local  govern- 
ments, nonprofit  agencies,  employers, 
and  others.  Without  that  kind  of  com- 
bined effort,  we  will  not  have  either 
the  resources  or  the  capabilities  to  deal 
with  violence  and  other  behavior  prob- 
lems facing  young  people  in  a  truly  ef- 
fective manner. 

One  good  example  of  how  that  can  be 
done  is  the  use  that  Minnesota  is  mak- 
ing of  the  Governor's  discretionary 
grant  it  receives  under  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  Program. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Minnesota 
has  made  both  planning  and  implemen- 
tation grants  to  several  dozen  coloca- 
tion  projects  which  combine  access  to  a 
number  of  different  community  serv- 
ices in  or  near  schools. 

I  have  visited  with  individuals  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  these  projects 
and  have  found  them  to  include  broad 
community  support  and  involvement. 
And.  although  it  is  too  early  to  see  de- 
finitive results,  there  are  indications 
that  this  kind  of  pooling  and  colocat- 
ing  of  resources  can  both  spread  scarce 
resources  further  and  improve  access 
to  needed  services  by  both  young  peo- 
ple and  their  families. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dodd 
requires  collaboration  among  a  variety 
of  education,  social  services,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  each  commu- 
nity. And,  as  we  make  this  Federal 
contribution  to  solving  a  much  larger 
community  need  permanent.  I  would 
hope  we  will  learn  from  the  experiences 


of  States  like  Minnesota  that  are  pro- 
moting broad  community  support  and 
responsibility. 

One  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
States  like  Minnesota  is  that  the  solu- 
tion to  problems  of  violence  and  dis- 
ruption in  schools  must  be  designed  by 
each  school  and  each  local  community 
to  fit  its  unique  circumstances. 

In  some  cases,  those  problems  may 
require  tough  solutions  that  involve 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  tools 
like  metal  detectors  and  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  remove  weapons  and 
individuals  from  schools  who  can  only 
be  regarded  as  violence-prone  crimi- 
nals. 

In  other  cases,  preventive  measures 
are  more  appropriate.  And  beginning 
such  measures  at  a  young  age— in  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  junior  high 
schools — can  be  a  very  good  place  to 
start. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  approach 
to  preventing  violence  is  a  Peer  Medi- 
ation Program  which  is  being  used  suc- 
cessfully in  a  number  of  schools  in 
Minnesota,  including  Lyndale  Elemen- 
tary and  Anthony  Junior  High  Schools 
in  Minneapolis.  In  all.  some  45  schools 
in  Minneapolis  are  currently  develop- 
ing peer  mediation  programs  as  part  of 
the  Minneapolis  School  District's  ef- 
forts to  make  conflict  resolution  and 
peacemaking  an  integral  part  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

Because  of  the  exciting  potential 
that  peer  mediation  programs  hold,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Southwest  (Minneapolis) 
Journal  describing  its  effects  at 
Lyndale  and  Anthony  Schools  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut  for  his  leader- 
ship in  addressing  the  growing  con- 
cerns that  Americans  have  about  vio- 
lence and  disruption  in  our  schools. 

The  Goals  2000  proposal  is  a  better 
bill  because  of  his  insistence  that  we 
include  his  safe  schools  amendment. 
And  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  him,  with  other  Members  of  this 
body,  and  with  my  constituents  in  Min- 
nesota as  we  enact  this  and  other  relat- 
ed legislation  in  the  coming  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Solve  It  Yourself:  Students  Show  How  To 
Make  School  a  Safer  Place 
(By  Mark  Anderson) 
A  distressing  change  that's  taken  place  in 
both  city  and  suburban  schools  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  been  the  apparent  increase  in 
violence. 

School  leaders,  politicians,  parents,  and 
students  are  all  searching  now  for  changes 
that  can  ensure  again  that  school  will  be  a 
safe  place  for  children  and  for  learning. 

An  important  step  toward  providing  that 
assurance,  according  to  the  Minneapolis 
schools,   is  achieved  in  a  strategy   they've 
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been  implementing  in  the  district  the  last 
several  years. 

Their  idea:  Let  the  students  handle  it. 

Forty-five  schools  in  the  district  are  in  the 
midst  of  developing  peer  mediation  pro- 
grams, one  part  of  a  district-wide  curriculum 
to  make  conflict  resolution  and  peace- 
making an  integral  part  of  learning  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

Lyndale  Sch6ol.  at  34th  and  Grand  Avenue, 
celebrated  the  second  year  of  its  peer  medi- 
ation project  last  month,  with  an  assembly 
honoring  its  56  mediators. 

Students  heard  Mayor  Sharon  Sayles 
Belton.  District  Court  Judge  Isabel  Gomez, 
and  Superintendent  Peter  Hutchinson  all 
praise  their  efforts  that  day.  and  they  also 
received  new  mediator  uniforms:  purple 
jackets  emblazoned  with  the  program  logo, 
HELP — Here  Everyone  Learns  Peacemaking. 

At  Lyndale.  two  mediator  partners  are  as- 
signed each  period  to  monitor  the  play- 
ground, lunchroom,  and  hallways.  They're 
trained  to  intervene  when  a  scuffle  or  argu- 
ment develops,  pull  the  belligerents  to  a  des- 
ignated mediation  spot  and  sort  out  the  dis- 
pute. 

•What  we  have  them  do  is  talk  about  what 
they're  mad  about,"  according  to  mediator 
James  Capehart.  a  fifth-grader.  "They  may 
not  even  know  what  that  is.  Most  of  the  time 
it  works." 

James  and  his  colleagues  learned  their  me- 
diation skills  in  10  weekly  classes  where  they 
talk  about  what  causes  conflicts  and  strate- 
gies for  defusing  them.  They  get  hands-on 
training  through  role-playing,  which  stu- 
dents say  turns  out  to  be  a  lot  like  the  real 
thing. 

Still,  performing  that  first  actual  medi- 
ation with  a  couple  of  angry  students  wasn't 
easy. 

"I  didn't  know  if  I  could  remember  all  the 
steps,  and  the  first  time  I  did  it.  it  felt  really 
weird."  says  Mahaulo  Andersen.  'But  when  I 
got  started,  it  went  OK." 

Candace  Murphy,  another  fifth-grade  medi- 
ator, explained  the  ground  rules  that  the  dis- 
putants must  accept  in  order  to  do  a  medi- 
ation. "They  have  to  agree  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem,  not  to  interrupt  or  call  each 
other  names,  and  to  tell  the  truth."  The  me- 
diators also  agree  that  their  meeting  will  be 
confidential  and  they  won't  spread  any  tales 
later. 

Marlys  Svobodony.  coordinator  of  the 
Lyndale  project,  says  that  the  mediation  and 
other  peacemaking  activities  are  important 
not  only  because  they  teach  valuable  skills 
for  resolving  conflicts,  but  also  because 
they're  improving  the  school  environment. 
The  youngsters  have  often  succeeded  at  re- 
solving disputes  that  adults  couldn't,  she 
said. 

"It's  so  important  to  kids  that  they're  lis- 
tened to  and  their  side  is  understood.  Other 
kids  are  better  at  that  kind  of  listening  than 
adults  often  are.  When  they  go  through  the 
mediation  process  they  take  time  to  make 
sure  everyone  is  heard." 

It's  not  uncommon  for  a  busy  adult  to  han- 
dle the  dispute  '"by  simply  telling  the  kids  to 
stay  away  from  each  other,"  a  tactic  that 
may  stop  the  fight  but  doesn't  end  the  anger 
and  misunderstanding,  according  to 
Svobodony. 

Cheryl  Pittman.  an  Anthony  Junior  High 
teacher  who  has  conducted  peace-making  ac- 
tivities—including peer  mediation— for  three 
years,  says  it's  very  important  to  help  junior 
high  aged  kids  resolve  conflicts.  Her  stu- 
dents, who  are  entering  adolescence  and  a 
demanding  new  social  environment  in  junior 
high,  face  bewildering  problems  that  often 
lead  to  anger  and  frustration. 


"But  junior  high  kids  don't  want  to  get 
into  fights."  she  said.  "They  want  to  work 
things  out  and  save  face,  but  they  often 
don't  have  the  skills  to  get  it  done." 

Pittman  admitted  to  a  little  skepticism 
when  mediation  was  introduced.  "I  thought 
it  might  be  a  goody-goody  thing,  attracting 
only  the  best-behaved.  straight-A  students." 

But  she  was  surprised  by  how  many  stu- 
dents want  to  get  involved. 

"And  it  was  really  'peers'  joining  in.  and 
that's  important.  We  have  kids  who  are 
streetwise  and  who  could  gain  the  respect  of 
a  wide  range  of  students." 

Results  are  hard  to  measure,  but  at  both 
schools  there's  a  lot  of  anecdotal  evidence 
that  -says  mediation  and  the  other  peace- 
making efforts  work.  Pittman  and 
Svobodony  say  they've  gotten  calls  from 
family  members  reporting  that  children  are 
now  "mediating"  at  home  with  siblings  and 
that  students  feel  better  about  going  to 
school.  And,  at  both  Lyndale  and  Anthony, 
mediations  are  frequent  and  detentions  for 
student  fights  have  dropped. 

Although  the  fundamental  reason  for 
teaching  peacemaking  is  probably  to  teach 
valuable  life  skills.  Lyndale  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal Donna  Amann  cited  another  very  prac- 
tical reason  for  educators  to  embrace  the  ap- 
proach. 

"About  50  percent  of  teacher  time  is  spent 
dealing  with  conflicts.  If  we  can  teach  kids 
to  solve  their  own  conflicts,  we  have  a  lot 
more  time  to  get  down  to  the  business  of 
good  teaching." 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MACK 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  briefly  state  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  to 
change  the  funding  formula  for  the 
planning  and  school  improvement 
grants  authorized  by  this  legislation. 

I  oppose  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  believe  it  upsets  a  very 
delicate  balance  now  in  the  Goals  2000 
legislation  between  the  role  of  national 
and  State  governments  and  local 
schools  and  communities  in  promoting 
and  supporting  education  reform. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  is 
correct  when  he  points  out  that  edu- 
cation improvement  in  this  country 
will  depend  on  thousands  of  individual 
communities  acting  on  their  own  to 
tailor  school  reforms  to  meet  their 
unique  local  needs.  That's  one  reason, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  so  strongly  op- 
pose the  kind  of  uniform,  top-down  ap- 
proach to  school  improvement  rep- 
resented by  so-called  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards. 

Under  virtually  all  State  constitu- 
tions, however.  State  governments 
play  an  essential  role  In  financing  and 
policy  setting  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  No  significant  re- 
forms in  local  schools  will  take  place 
without  the  leadership,  authority,  and, 
ultimately,  deference  of  State  govern- 
ments. 

So,  it  is  essential,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  role  of  State  governments  be 
recognized  in  this  bill.  It's  appropriate 
that  States  be  the  conduit  of  funds  for 


local  school  improvement  initiatives. 
And,  it's  especially  appropriate  that 
States  be  able  to  reserve  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  funds  they  receive  to  help 
design  and  implement  the  kind  of  pol- 
icy changes  that — under  the  distribu- 
tion of  authority  we  now  have — only 
States  are  in  a  position  to  initiate. 

To  adopt  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  to  ignore  that  reality 
and  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  essen- 
tial role  that  States  must  play  in  en- 
couraging and  supporting  education  re- 
form. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  COATS-LIEBERMAN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Indiana  and  Connecticut  which 
authorizes  a  limited  demonstration  of 
ways  of  expanding  school  choices  for 
parents  of  low-income  children — in- 
cluding the  option  of  choosing  a  non- 
public school. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  has  taken  the  lead 
nationally  in  expanding  the  right  of 
parents  to  choose  which  school  their 
children  will  attend.  Minnesota  has 
also  been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  na- 
tionally to  expand  the  number  and  di- 
versity of  schools  that  parents  may 
choose  from. 

Along  the  way,  Minnesotans  are  rede- 
fining what  we  mean  by  public  edu- 
cation. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  public 
education  now  includes  charter 
schools — schools  that  are  started  and 
run  by  parents  and  teachers  under  a 
contract  with  a  local  education  agency 
or  the  State  board  of  education.  Sev- 
eral of  these  schools  are  designed  to 
serve  students  with  special  needs,  in- 
cluding students  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  a  traditional  school  environ- 
ment. 

In  Minnesota,  public  education  also 
includes  a  program  called  post-second- 
ary options  under  which  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  may  take  college 
courses  at  public  expense  at  either  a 
public  or  private  college  or  technical 
institute. 

In  Minnesota,  public  education  also 
includes  a  number  of  schools  run  by 
nonprofit  organizations  under  contract 
with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
other  school  districts.  These  contract 
schools  also  include  several  institu- 
tions that  serve  at-risk  students,  stu- 
dents with  special  needs,  or  others  for 
whom  traditional  public  schools  may 
not  be  the  Ideal  setting. 

Although  these  contract  schools 
must  be  nonsectarian,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  also  special  circumstances 
under  which  public  schools  may  con- 
tract with  a  sectarian  nonpublic  school 
to  educate  an  at-risk  high  school  jun- 
ior or  senior. 


My  point  here,  Mr.  President,  is  that, 
even  in  a  State  which  is  known  for  its 
leadership  on  public  school  choice,  we 
are  using  a  number  of  different  ways  of 
delivering  what  is  a  new  and  broader 
understanding  of  public  education. 

Increasingly,  that  definition  focuses 
on  results — on  accountability  for  what 
students  actually  learn.  And,  we're 
also  defining  public  education  by  assur- 
ances that  all  students  will  be  admit- 
ted— regardless  of  race,  religion,  aca- 
demic ability.  Income,  or  other  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  don't 
know  what  role  traditionally  defined 
nonpublic  schools  should  be  playing  in 
this  new  world  of  public  education.  I'm 
not  even  sure  that  a  lot  of  nonpublic 
schools  will  want  to  be  subject  to  the 
kind  of  accountability  that  will  inevi- 
tably go  with  receiving  public  funds. 

But.  I  do  know  that  the  amendment 
Senators  Coats  and  Lieberman  have 
placed  before  us  offers  a  reasonable  and 
nonthreatening  opportunity  to  help  an- 
swer these  questions. 

This  amendment  authorizes  a  dem- 
onstration that  requires  the  full  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  the  local 
school  district.  Only  low-income  stu- 
dents and  their  families  would  be  al- 
lowed to  participate.  Civil  rights  pro- 
tections are  included,  as  are  assurances 
that  local  desegregation  plans  would 
not  be  disrupted. 

This  Senator  believes  that  sounds 
like  a  very  reasonable  and  sensible  pro- 
posal that  this  body  ought  to  be  willing 
to  adopt. 

I  intend  to  support  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  And,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  as  well. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


OPPOSING  THE  HELMS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  programs  which 
distribute  condoms  in  schools  without 
parental  consent. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  also  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  which  en- 
courages parental  participation  in 
school-based  programs  which  distribute 
condoms  or  other  family  planning  in- 
formation. 

My  reasons  for  these  votes,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, reflect  both  my  views  on  the 
proper  Federal  Government  role  in  de- 
ciding what  goes  on  in  local  schools 
and  the  experience  that  my  own  State 
has  had  in  dealing  with  these  highly 
emotional  and  controversial  Issues. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regarding  fundamental  human 
rights.  But,  in  general,  I  do  not  believe 
we  at  the  national  level  should  be  tell- 
ing local  school  boards  and  commu- 
nities how  to  run  their  schools. 


We  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  high  standards — and  that's  ex- 
actly what  we're  doing  in  this  bill. 
And,  we  should  set  up  ways  of  holding 
schools  accountable  for  meeting  those 
standards. 

But,  in  general,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  best  thing  we're  doing  in  this 
bill  is  making  it  easier  to  "get  out  of 
the  way" — to  replace  cumbersome  and 
unneeded  Federal  mandates  with  new 
ways  of  holding  schools  accountable  for 
what  students  actually  learn. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  takes  just 
the  opposite  approach.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  now  being  taken  in  this 
bill— away  from  telling  local  school 
boards  and  communities  what  they  can 
and  cannot — and  must  and  must  not— 
do. 

I  also  oppose  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  because  our  own  experience 
in  Minnesota  suggests  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary. 

In  the  Minneapolis  public  schools,  for 
example,  a  very  well-developed  system 
of  school-based  clinics  has  been  estab- 
lished with  strong  input  from  parents 
and  others  in  the  local  community. 

And,  one  essential  component  of  that 
program  is  the  option  that  each  parent 
has  each  year  to  limit  access  to  serv- 
ices offered  in  those  school-based  clin- 
ics for  their  own  sons  and  daughters. 

Minneapolis  public  schools  parents 
actually  have  three  options  each  year — 
to  place  no  restrictions  on  access  by 
their  son  or  daughter  to  school-based 
health  services,  to  prohibit  access  en- 
tirely, or  to  limit  access  to  services 
other  than  family  planning  services. 

That  system  was  developed  by  a 
broadly  representative  group  of  par- 
ents, church  leaders,  teachers,  health 
professionals,  and  others.  It  has 
worked  well.  And.  more  than  anything 
else,  Mr.  President,  it  demonstrates 
that  each  community  is  best  left  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  on  their  own. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  know  I 
am  not  alone  in  believing  that  we  need 
to  help  our  schools  prepare  our  young 
people  to  lead  productive  and  satisfy- 
ing lives. 

I  feel  strongly,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do, 
that  nothing  is  more  important  than 
securing  a  future  in  which  our  children 
will  be  able  to  compete  and  succeed  in 
a  global  economy,  in  which  they  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  everyday  life,  and  in 
which  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
those  things  that  make  life  rich  and  re- 
warding. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  has 
read  the  alarming  statistics  about  the 
performance  of  American  students  in 
international  comparisons,  particu- 
larly in  core  subjects  such  as  science 
and  math.  And.  I  was  very  disturbed  to 
discover  that,  among  eight  industri- 
alized countries,  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  where  people  over  55  do 


better  at  geography  than  recent  high 
school  graduates. 

There  are  encouraging  signs,  how- 
ever. I,  for  one,  do  not  have  to  look  far. 

Utah  has  always  made  education  a 
top  priority.  Despite  demographics 
that  make  school  financing  a  tremen- 
dous challenge.  The  State  of  Utah  has 
a  highly  successful  educational  system 
and  a  successful  collaboration  with  our 
local  school  districts, 

Utah  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in 
State  government  expenditures  for 
education  per  $1,000  of  personal  income. 

For  every  $1,000  of  personal  income, 
Utah  spends  $73.87  on  education;  aver- 
age is  $42.87. 

Utah  ranks  first  in  expenditures  for 
higher  education. 

Utah  has  the  highest  literacy  rate  in 
the  United  States. 

Some  85.1  percent  of  Utahns  age  25  or 
older  have  a  high  school  diploma— sec- 
ond in  the  Nation. 

Utah  students  score  above  the  na- 
tional average  on  SAT  and  ACT  tests. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  Utah's 
achievements  in  education.  I  am  proud 
of  my  State.  Utahns  have  long  taken 
the  view  that  a  quality  education  is  es- 
sential for  our  State  and  our  Nation's 
future.  That  is  why  Utahns  tax  them- 
selves so  heavily  to  support  our  edu- 
cation system. 

It  is  also  why  in  1987  the  Utah  State 
Board  of  Education  appointed  the  Stra- 
tegic Planning  Commission.  Comprised 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  from 
both  the  private  and  public  sector,  this 
commission  examined  all  aspects  of 
Utah  education  and  published  its  re- 
port in  1988.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league and  my  good  friend.  Senator 
BENNETT,  then  a  corporate  leader  in 
Utah,  served  as  the  chairman  of  this 
commission.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
pleased  to  elaborate  on  the  strength  of 
this  effort  and  the  validity  of  its  re- 
sults. 

The  action  plan  developed  by  the 
strategic  planning  commission  has  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  Utah's  initia- 
tives in  education  since  then. 

Most  recently,  education  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  Utah's  centennial  cele- 
bration as  well.  Utah's  program  for 
"Centennial  Schools,"  awards  addi- 
tional funds  directly  to  schools  for  in- 
novative programming. 

Mr.  President,  Utah  is  not  stuck  In 
the  mud  when  it  comes  to  education  re- 
form. My  State  has  adopted  changes  ir 
its  system  when  such  changes,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  my  State  and 
their  leaders,  have  appeared  warranted 
or  desirable.  Utahns  do  not  cling  tena- 
ciously to  particular  education  policies 
or  practices  when  they  do  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  Utah  is  not  unique  in 
this  regard.  As  of  1990,  34  States  had 
undertaken  some  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive school  assessment  and  developed 
some  kind  of  improvement  plan. 

And.  according  to  information  I  have 
received  from  the  Education  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  States,  every  one  of  these 
States  has  chosen  to  address  its  edu- 
cational needs  in  a  different  way. 

We  must  be  careful,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  do  not  demand  change  for  its 
own  sake. 

No  one — certainly  not  a  Federal  in- 
stitution such  as  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  or 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel — 
has  the  same  direct  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  local  schools  as  do  the  parents 
and  children  who  depend  on  local 
schools. 

No  one — certainly  not  a  Federal  in- 
stitution— can  deliver  educational  pro- 
grams with  the  same  sensitivity  and 
accommodation  to  local  needs  as  the 
schools'  own  teachers  and  principals.  It 
is  foolish  to  think  that  we  here  can  leg- 
islate quality  education  through  this 
bill. 

In  suggesting  standards,  assessments, 
or  delivery  standards,  we  cannot  clone 
those  teachers — who  we  can  all  name — 
who  make  the  biggest  difference  in 
education. 

We  cannot  create  excellence  in 
school  leadership  by  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive fiat.  Who  could  even  describe 
in  legislative  language  how  thousands 
of  talented  elementary  and  secondary 
school  principals  have  successfully  mo- 
tivated faculty  and  students?  And,  one 
principal's  method  at  one  high  school 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  may  not  work  at  all 
in  a  high  school  in  Vermont,  Mis- 
sissippi, Indiana,  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  change  should  not  be 
directed  or  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Change  should  be  initi- 
ated, developed,  and  implemented  by 
State  and  local  citizens  and  their  elect- 
ed or  appointed  officials. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  engineer  change  from  the 
Federal  level — otherwise  why  would 
Utah  and  33  other  States  that  already 
have  education  plans  have  to  seek  Fed- 
eral waivers  for  them. 

Utah,  at  both  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els, is  committed  to  the  best  education 
possible  for  Utah  children.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  my  State  will 
continue  to  enact  specific  reforms  that 
they  believe  will  be  effective  and  that 
will  reflect  the  values,  resources,  and 
demographics  of  the  communities  they 
serve. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  is  more 
money.  And,  I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  Goals  2000  is  sort  of  like  dangling 
a  thick,  juicy  steak  in  front  of  a  hun- 
gry man.  Goals  2000  contains  the  au- 
thorization for  a  $400  million  grant  to 
States  and,  therefore,  the  prospect  that 
States  will  receive  additional  financial 
help  if  they  follow  the  prescribed  out- 
line for  a  State  educational  reform 
plan.  I  am  sorry  that  so  many  States 
will  be  compelled  by  the  need  for  addi- 
tional resources  that  they  will  sacrifice 
more  of  their  prerogatives  in  edu- 
cation. 


What  we  need  is  more  flexibility  and 
fewer  mandates.  But,  the  planning 
process  described  in  Goals  2000  does  not 
promote  flexibility.  There  is  no  way,  in 
my  view,  that  50  State  plans,  developed 
under  the  same  statute,  evaluated 
under  the  same  criteria,  and  approved 
by  the  same  individual  can  avoid  a 
trend  toward  the  national  homogeni- 
zation  of  education  policy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  recognize  the 
Pavlovian  effect  here:  Federal  financial 
help  if  a  State  does  it  right — according 
to  the  criteria  set  up  under  Goals  2000. 
No  funds  if  a  State  does  it  wrong,  or 
merely  chooses  to  do  it  its  own  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  there 
could  be  unintended  adverse  implica- 
tions for  independent  school  improve- 
ment initiatives.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  Federal  incentives,  many  organiza- 
tions and  schools  have  initiated  a  wide 
variety  of  projects  to  help  students 
learn.  Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of 
these:  but,  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
that  is  particularly  apropos  inasmuch 
as  this  is  Black  History  Month. 

The  organization  Black  Americans  of 
Achievement  has  developed  a  board 
game  that  simultaneously  engages  stu- 
dents and  informs  them  of  the  diverse 
and  significant  achievements  of  black 
Americans.  Students  learn  in  a  setting 
that  is  challenging,  yet  enjoyable;  aca- 
demically important,  yet  engrossing; 
informative,  yet  creative. 

In  addition,  the  Burger  King  Corp. 
has  participated  in  the  promotion  of 
the  game  and  is  sponsoring  a  national 
contest  to  reward  kids  who  have  ex- 
celled in  learning  about  African-Amer- 
ican history.  This  game,  which  is  now 
in  use  in  over  1,000  schools  nationwide, 
serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  working  to- 
gether. It  serves  as  a  reminder  that  not 
every  good  idea  comes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  agree  that  there  is  nothing  explicit 
in  this  legislation  that  would  prevent 
such  initiatives  from  taking  place. 
However,  the  top-down  approach  in  the 
Goals  2000  legislation  may  have  the  un- 
intended effect  of  stifling  this  type  of 
endeavor.  That,  Mr.  President,  would 
be  sad  indeed. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  taking  a 
second  look  at  this  bill,  Mr.  President. 

First,  this  bill  will  create  a  bigger 
Federal  education  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  codifies  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  do  not  have  an  objection  to  the 
National  Education  Goals.  The  goals 
are,  I  believe,  useful  for  advancing  the 
debate  on  education  within  States  and 
within  communities.  But,  I  question 
how  useful  it  is  to  codify  the  National 
Goals  Panel  and  to  give  it  an  author- 
ization of  $3  million  the  first  year  and 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  the  next  4 
years. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  entity 
called  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards Improvement  Council  [NESIC]. 


This  organization  has  been  charged 
with  certifying  the  standards  developed 
by  the  discipline-specific  national  edu- 
cation associations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics. It  will  forge  these  sets  of  aca- 
demic standards  into  a  set  of  national 
standards  for  curriculum  content  and 
student  performance.  It  will  also  cer- 
tify national  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  and  assessments. 

NESIC  is  authorized  at  $3  million  in 
the  first  year  and  such  sums  for  the 
next  4  years. 

I  suppose  this  would  be  cheap  at 
twice  the  price  if  one  agreed  that  this 
was  an  important  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  essential  to  par- 
ents and  children.  Personally,  I  just  see 
it  as  another  Federal  entity  putting 
hurdles  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress  where  it  really  counts — at 
State,  local,  and  classroom  levels. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Skills  Standards  Board.  We  haven't  fo- 
cused much  on  the  National  Skills 
Standards  Board.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause the  same  arguments  can  be  made 
about  it  as  are  being  made  about  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  will  just  note  that  in  some  respects, 
I  believe  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
Skills  Board  could  be  more  detrimental 
than  the  effects  of  NESIC.  Why?  Be- 
cause occupational  standards  and 
credentialing  at  the  Federal  level — 
even  implied  credentialing — will  keep 
many  people  out  of  the  labor  market. 
Setting  up  occupational  certifications 
is  merely  going  to  set  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  employment  ladder  a  little  high- 
er and  some  people  will  not  be  able  to 
climb  up. 

I  know  some  businesses  have  en- 
dorsed this  concept.  I  can  appreciate 
their  point  of  view— it  is  logical.  But, 
then,  these  businesses  are  on  the  em- 
ployment end— not  the  unemployment 
end. 

The  National  Skills  Standards  Board 
is  authorized  at  $15  million  in  the  first 
year  and  such  sums  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Second,  the  bill  robs  classrooms  of 
vital  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  activities 
alone  are  authorized  for  $21  million  in 
the  first  year.  That  just  about  equals 
the  cut  President  Clinton  rec- 
ommended in  chapter  2.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  chapter  2  is  a  flexible 
block  grant  program  that  targets  as- 
sistance to  classrooms. 

The  money  allocated  under  this  bill 
is  for  the  development  of  educational 
plans.  It's  for  process,  not  pencils.  It's 
for  bureaucrats,  not  books. 

Let  me  say  that  another  way.  We  are 
taking  money  out  of  classrooms  and 
concentrating  it  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  President  has  recommended  $175 
million  in  cuts  in  chapter  2  and  impact 
aid.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  justify 
these  cuts  as  necessary  budget  cutting 


measures  to  adversely  affected  local 
school  districts  in  Utah.  President 
Clinton  and  this  Congress  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  simple  reallocation  of  these 
funds  into  Goals  2000.  During  this  de- 
bate, we  must  not  forget  that  this 
planning  bill  rides  in  here  on  the  backs 
of  programs  that  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  our  children. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents sincerely  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  thing  to  do,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  children  in  Utah,  particularly  since 
Utah  is  already  operating  under  its 
own  cogent  education  plan. 

Third,  the  bill  creates  a  system  of 
stealth  standards. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  support  the  national  goals.  I  have  al- 
ways supported  national  goals.  I  be- 
lieve the  goals  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  debate  and  help  focus  the  efforts 
of  all  the  components  of  our  edu- 
cational systems  at  all  levels.  But, 
there  is  a  great  chasm  between  na- 
tional goals  and  federally  mandated 
standards. 

This  bill  is  disingenuous  in  stating 
the  so-called  voluntary  standards  are 
in  fact  truly  voluntary.  According  to 
the  bill's  proponents  and  apologists,  a 
State  is  not  compelled  to  have  State- 
developed  standards  certified  by  the 
National  Education  Standards  Im- 
provement Council. 

But,  States  are  compelled  to  submit 
a  plan.  The  plan  must  include  various 
components,  including  provisions  ad- 
dressing opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, which  has  become  the  new  term 
for  delivery  standards.  The  plan  must 
be  approved  before  any  money  goes  out 
the  door. 

It  is  the  Federal  level  of  govern- 
ment— the  Secretary,  along  with  peer 
reviewers— that  will  decide  if  a  State's 
plan  is  up  to  snuff,  and  standards  com- 
parable in  rigor  to  the  national  model 
standards  will  surely  be  a  de  facto  re- 
quirement if  not  a  de  jure  one. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  these  aren't  voluntary 
standards,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
stealth  standards,  clouding  the  issue, 
and  flying  under  the  radar  screen. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Cherilynn  Gulbrandsen  of 
Provo,  UT,  took  the  time  to  send  me 
her  comprehensive  analysis  of  Goals 
2000.  She  recognized,  as  I  am  sure  other 
citizens  have  as  well,  that  these  newly 
sanctioned  Federal  entities  will  inevi- 
tably involve  some  element  of  partisan 
politics.  She  wrote: 

Appointees  [to  NESIC]  are  sure  to  be  par- 
tisan, slanting  the  curriculum  toward  the 
political  ends  of  the  party  in  power.  *  *  * 

She  cited  the  spate  of  politically  cor- 
rect curricula  being  discussed  in  many 
educational  circles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  many  Ameri- 
cans have  this  concern.  I  believe  many 
Americans  are  concerned  not  just  with 
what  Goals  2000  actually  states,   but 
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What  they  believe  it  will  lead  to. 
Whether  their  concerns  prove  to  be  un- 
founded is  not  the  point. 

What  Members  of  this  body  ought  to 
focus  on  is  the  fact  that  our  constitu- 
ents are,  in  fact,  concerned.  And,  edu- 
cation, as  much  as  any  public  policy 
area,  demands  community  support  and 
consensus  building.  As  long  as  people 
feel  they  have  lost  control  of  edu- 
cation—control of  such  a  critical,  life- 
forming  part  of  their  children's  lives — 
we  will  never  achieve  that  kind  of  sup- 
port. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  provide  the  un- 
derpinning for  more  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  several 
education  hearings  on  finance  and  eq- 
uity were  held  during  which  some  wit- 
nesses made  it  clear  that  the  realloca- 
tion of  Federal  education  resources  was 
high  on  their  agenda. 

Attorney  Jonathan  Wilson,  who 
served  on  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Testing,  has  ex- 
plained that  one  way  to  achieve  such  a 
reallocation  is  through  litigation.  He 
succinctly  explained  why  the  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam standards  are  not  truly 
voluntary: 

You  can  say  that  it's  voluntary,  but  it 
won't  be.  I'm  a  lawyer— all  I  need  from  you 
to  get  me  into  court  that  I  don't  have  now  is 
[school  delivery)  standards.  Because  I  have 
got  state  law  that  constitutionally  says  that 
you  have  got  to  provide  an  adequate  edu- 
cation, and  the  thing  that  keeps  me  from 
going  to  court  is  I  don't  have  a  measure  for 
what  that  is.  You  give  it  to  me.  and  I'll  get 
things  required— not  voluntary.  *  *  *  [Min- 
utes of  Implementation  Task  Force.  NCEST. 
October  30.  1991] 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  body 
really  wants  education  policy  to  be 
made  by  the  courts. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  body 
really  wants  to  burden  States  and  local 
school  districts  with  achieving  oppor- 
tunity-to-leam standards.  I  find  it 
ironic  that  while  the  rest  of  this  bill  is 
so  results  oriented,  the  opportunity-to- 
leam  standards  are  the  epitome  of 
input  measures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  may  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
is  an  education  bill.  There  is  some  fear 
that  if  they  oppose  this  bill  that  they 
will  be  vulnerable  to  political  attacks 
by  those  who  will  say  that  opposition 
to  Goals  2000  is  somehow  synonymous 
with  opposition  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  This  bill  does  not 
deal  directly  with  anything  that  af- 
fects the  daily  classroom  existence  of 
students  and  teachers  and  parents. 

To  be  against  this  bill  is  not  to  be 
against  education  or  education  reform. 
To  be  against  this  bill  is  to  be  against 
widening  the  gulf  between  scarce  Fed- 
eral resources  and  the  schools  and 
teachers  this  money  ought  to  be  going 
to. 

To  be  against  this  bill  is  merely  to  be 
against    the    method    that    President 


Clinton  has  chosen  for  improving 
American  education.  To  be  against  this 
bill  is  only  to  be  against  centralization 
of  educational  decisionmaking  and  the 
homogenization  of  educational  pro- 
gramming through  national  standards. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  incredibly 
committed  people  working  in  and  for 
our  schools,  battling  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition, crime,  and  drugs  in  their  at- 
tempts to  educate  and  engage  young 
people.  We  ought  to  be  putting  the  $422 
million  authorized  in  this  bill  into 
Chppter  2,  job  training,  vocational  edu- 
cation, drug  education,  library  serv- 
ices, or  any  other  effort  that  will  more 
directly  and  more  immediately  assist 
those  individuals.  To  be  against  this 
bill  is  merely  to  be  against  spending 
more  money  on  Federal  institutions 
and  less  money  in  classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  trust  our 
State  and  local  school  boards  and 
school  administrators,  our  State  legis- 
latures and  Governors,  our  teachers 
and  principals,  and,  most  of  all,  our 
citizens.  I  hope  we  do  not  pass  Goals 
2000  because,  despite  its  best  inten- 
tions, and  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
my  colleagues  to  mitigate  the  many 
concerns  that  have  been  raised,  this 
bill  represents  a  fundamental  distrust 
of  the  way  in  which  State  and  local 
people  make  and  carry  out  education 
policy. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  trust 
Utahno  to  do  what  is  right  for  Utah 
schools  and  Utah  children.  These  stu- 
dents— who  include  my  grandchildren — 
represent  Utah's  future.  As  their  sen- 
ator, I  want  to  support  Utahns  engaged 
in  all  the  aspects  of  the  education  en- 
terprise. I  do  not  want  to  see  their  own 
Federal  Government  second-guess  their 
needs,  priorities,  or  action  plans. 

CLOSING  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  complete  action  on  this  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
several  important  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  bill  since  it  was 
first  introduced. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
several  school-to-work  programs  now 
underway  in  Minnesota  which  have 
helped  me  personally  understand  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
future  economic  security  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

And,  finally,  I  must  comment  briefly 
on  the  need  to  continue  to  draw  on  the 
experience  and  expertise  of  States  like 
Minnesota — as  this  legislation  is  imple- 
mented and  as  we  seize  other  opportu- 
nities to  reform  and  improve  education 
and  job  training  programs  later  this 
year. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  this 
legislation  in  my  home  State,  Mr. 
President,  was  a  major  factor  in  my  de- 
cision to  become  its  lead  Republican 
cosponsor.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  Minnesotans  who  have  ad- 
vised me  on  this  legislation  over  the 
past  year.  And,  I  believe  those  who  will 
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implement  this  bill  from  the  national 
level  would  be  wise  to  continue  to  lis- 
ten to  those  at  the  State  and  local 
level  who  have  a  great  deal  to  teach  us 
all. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LISTENING  TO  EMPLOYERS 

One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  from 
Minnesotans,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
any  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram must  include  extensive  involve- 
ment by  employers.  That  lesson  was 
brought  home  to  me  in  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  recently  by  the  Min- 
nesota Business  Partnership,  which  has 
been  among  the  employer  groups  that 
has  been  most  supportive  of  youth  ap- 
prenticeships and  other  ways  of  better 
preparing  young  people  for  work. 

In  a  recent  Partnership  survey  of 
over  300  Minnesota  businesses,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  surveyed  said  that 
a  typical  high  school  education  is  no 
longer  good  enough  for  today's  busi- 
ness standards.  The  survey  also  found 
that; 

Job  applicants  who  have  only  a  high 
school  diploma  are  eligible  for  only 
half  the  positions  being  offered. 

Even  fewer  jobs  are  available  to 
those  young  people  who  do  not  have 
high  school  diplomas. 

More  than  half  the  employers  in  the 
Twin  Cities  believe  today's  job  appli- 
cants lack  adequate  basic  skills  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  math. 

Employers  in  nearly  90  percent  of 
Minnesota  manufacturing  firms  and  80 
percent  of  nonmanufacturing  firms 
agree  that  technical  qualifications  are 
more  important  now  than  they  were  10 
years  ago. 

Two-thirds  of  Minnesota  employers 
believe  today's  workers  need  a  strong 
background  in  technology  in  order  to 
succeed  in  today's  business  environ- 
ment. 

More  than  90  percent  of  Minnesota 
employers  in  both  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  companies  said  they 
would  like  graduates  to  be  certified  as 
mee;ing  a  minimum  set  of  standards, 
and  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
hire  applicants  who  had  been  certified. 

A   iHOAD  DEFINITION  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTl'NITIES 

Mr.  President,  another  important  les- 
son ."ve  learned  from  the  educators, 
employers,  labor  officials,  and  State 
government  officials  who  have  advised 
me  on  this  issue  is  that  we  must  in- 
clude a  broad  range  of  activities  in  our 
definition  of  school-to-work  opportuni- 
ties supported  and  encouraged  by  this 
legislation. 

Ideally,  school-to-work  programs  rep- 
resent a  fundamentally  different  ap- 
proach to  teaching  and  learning  that 
links  the  school  and  community.  Such 
programs  must  therefore  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  K-12  education  re- 
form. And,  although  youth  apprentice- 
ships and  other  more  formal  manifesta- 
tions of  school-to-work  programs  begin 
in  the  latter  years  of  high  school,  less 
formal  ways  of  exploring  careers  and 


learning  workplace  skills  should  begin 
much  earlier — in  elementary,  middle, 
and  junior  high  schools. 

To  help  meet  that  goal,  this  legisla- 
tion now  adds  language  I  suggested 
which  includes  career  exploration  and 
counseling  beginning  prior  to  the  11th 
grade  as  a  required  component  of 
school-based  programs.  Ideally,  these 
programs  will  begin  in  elementary 
schools  and  be  integrated  into  the 
school  curriculum. 

Examples  of  such  components  of 
school-based  programs  include  job 
shadowing,  mentoring,  internships, 
service  learning,  use  of  outside  speak- 
ers and  career  forums,  field  trips  to 
local  employment  sites,  and  student 
entrepreneurship  programs  such  as  stu- 
dent-run community  businesses  and 
junior  achievement. 

Because  of  my  strong  interest  in  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Trust 
Act,  Mr.  President,  I'm  especially 
hopeful  that  the  service  learning  op- 
portunities funded  under  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  viewed  as  an  important  op- 
portunity to  explore  possible  future  oc- 
cupations at  young  ages. 

And,  I'm  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
close  collaboration  between  those  run- 
ning community  and  service  learning 
programs  and  those  designing  local 
school- to- work  programs  funded  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  establishing  links 
with  after-school,  weekend,  and  sum- 
mer work  opportunities  also  represents 
an  important  opportunity  to  expand 
the  reach  of  school-to-work  programs 
to  the  millions  of  today's  young  people 
who  have  part-time  jobs. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  69  percent 
of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  are 
employed  part  time,  working  an  aver 
age  of  22  hours  per  week.  Yet,  there  is 
virtually  no  linkage  between  the  po- 
tential for  learning  job  and  life  skills 
through  these  jobs  and  the  formal 
school  curriculum. 

To  begin  bridging  that  gap,  this  leg- 
islation now  includes  language  I  sug- 
gested that  authorizes  establishment  of 
links  between  part-time  employment 
and  the  school  curriculum  as  an  allow- 
able activity  for  local  partnerships 
using  State  subgrants.  Examples  of 
such  activities  include  career  counsel- 
ing, student  peer  group  discussions, 
mf-ntoring  and  student-teacher-em- 
ployer seminars. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SHARING  INFORMATION  AMONG 
STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  States  that  are  now  imple- 
menting a  variety  of  school-to-work 
program  models,  it  will  be  important 
that  successful  programs  be  identified 
and  information  on  them  broadly  dis- 
seminated. In  addition,  there  are  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  other  opportu- 
nities for  States  to  work  together  to 
design  and  promote  replication  of  suc- 
cessful school-to-work  programs. 

While  this  legislation  envisions  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor 


providing  national  leadership  and  co- 
ordination, it  intends  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  this  capacity  building  be  done 
on  a  decentralized  basis.  This  would  in- 
clude using  existing  research,  evalua- 
tion, technical  assistance,  training, 
and  communication  capabilities  that 
are  available  through  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, academic  institutions,  and  other 
resources  located  around  the  country. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities, several  sections  of  the  bill  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Education  to  use  demonstration 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  means  to 
fund  research,  demonstration  and  other 
projects,  evaluation  program  programs 
and  training  and  technical  assistance. 

Under  language  I  suggested,  special 
authority  is  also  now  granted  the  Sec- 
retaries to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
and  capacity  building  network  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  a 
variety  of  aspects  to  school-to-work 
programs  including  innovative  curricu- 
lum, research  and  evaluation,  and  skill 
certificates,  standards  and  related  as- 
sessment methodologies. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  President,  during  the  January  re- 
cess, I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
personally  with  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  four  different  school-to-work 
programs  in  my  own  State. 

The  first  of  those  programs  is  an  on- 
going program  coordinated  by  the  Min- 
nesota Teamsters  Service  Bureau 
called  the  workplace  literacy  project. 

This  program  is  actually  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Teamsters  Service 
Bureau  and  the  Northeast  Metro  Tech- 
nical College,  several  different  unions 
and  a  number  of  employers  in  the 
trucking,  hospital,  and  telecommuni- 
cations industries.  It  has  received  fund- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  trucking  project  was  completed 
earlier  this  year  and  was  of  assistance 
to  drivers  in  obtaining  their  commer- 
cial drivers  license  which  is  now  a  re- 
quirement of  Federal  law  for  all  drivers 
in  the  trucking  industry.  Under  this 
project,  275  employees  received  train- 
ing, including  some  nondrivers  working 
for  the  same  employers  who  received 
training  in  calculator  math  and  basic 
computer  schools. 

The  hospital  project  has  involved  be- 
tween 400  and  500  employees  in  four 
Twin  Cities  area  hospitals.  Job  classi- 
fications receiving  training  have  in- 
cluded nursing  assistants,  orderlies,  di- 
etary technicians  and  aids,  food  serv- 
ice, housekeeping,  central  stores  and 
hospital  facilities  maintenance.  In  ad- 
dition to  Teamsters,  this  project  has 
also  included  extensive  involvement  of 
members  and  leadership  from  the  Serv- 
ice Employees  Union.  The  hospitals  in- 
volved include  North  Memorial,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Abbot-North- 
western, and  Riverside  Medical  Center. 


The  telecommunications  project  is 
now  being  launched  and  is  expected  to 
provide  training  for  275  to  325  tele- 
communications workers  in  Locals 
7200,  7212,  7250,  and  7290  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America.  AT&T  is 
the  cooperating  employer. 

In  all  three  of  these  projects,  the 
goals  are  to  design  and  offer  skills-re- 
lated minicourses  that  will  help  em- 
ployees upgrade  basic  job  skills  and 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances  in  the 
workplace. 

In  the  hospital  project,  ior  example, 
many  employees  are  learning  skills 
that  will  allow  them  to  assume  broader 
responsibilities  or  more  into  more  de- 
manding positions.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  these  employees  are  positioning 
themselves  to  adapt  to  cost-saving 
strategies  their  hospitals  now  have  un- 
derway. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  Minnesota 
school-to-work  project  I  met  with  dur- 
ing January  is  the  Skills  for  Tomorrow 
High  School.  This  exciting  project, 
headed  by  former  Minneapolis  Alder- 
man Tony  Scallon,  will  open  this 
spring  using  Minnesota's  charter 
schools  law.  The  school— to  be  initially 
housed  at  Minneapolis  Technical  Col- 
lege— will  employ  youth  apprentice- 
ships as  a  central  part  of  its  curricu- 
lum. 

The  Skills  for  Tomorrow  High  School 
is  backed  by  a  broad  coalition  includ- 
ing the  Minnesota  Business  Partner- 
ship, Teamsters  Service  Bureau,  Rock- 
ford  and  other  Twin  Cities  area  school 
districts.  University  of  Minnesota  Col- 
lege of  Education,  and  Minneapolis 
Technical  College. 

Students  at  Skills  for  Tomorrow 
High  School  will  use  a  variety  of  means 
to  help  prepare  themselves  for  work.  In 
addition  to  completing  a  traditional 
high  school  degree,  they  will  have  the 
chance  to  explore  careers  and  job  train- 
ing opportunities  through  postsecond- 
ary  programs  and  youth  apprentice- 
ships at  participating  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recent  Jan- 
uary recess,  I  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  steering  committees 
of  two  youth  apprenticeship  projects 
that  are  now  developing  programs  that 
will  help  prepare  young  people  for  ca- 
reers in  health  professions. 

The  first  of  these  projects  is  in  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  and  involves 
a  partnership  that  includes  several 
area  hospitals,  Johnson  High  School  in 
St.  Paul  and  Roosevelt  High  School  in 
Minneapolis,  unions  representing  hos- 
pital employees.  State  government  of- 
ficials, and  others. 

And,  the  second  includes  hospital 
representatives,  educators,  labor  offi- 
cials, and  others  in  the  Duluth-Cloquet 
area. 

The  Duluth-Cloquet  project  is  unique 
in  its  emphasis  on  improving  skills  to 
address  unemployment  or  low  paying 
employment  on  the  nearby  Fond  du 
Lac  Indian  Reservation. 


Currently  almost  60  percent  of 
Cloquet  Public  School  students  and  95 
percent  of  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School 
students  do  not  pursue  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

To  begin  to  address  the  need  for  addi- 
tional education  that  prepares  these 
students  for  good  paying  jobs,  a  youth 
apprenticeship  program  is  now  being 
designed  that  focuses  on  several  dif- 
ferent occupational  areas  including 
health  care. 

In  what  is  called  the  health  care  clus- 
ter, occupational  areas  will  include  li- 
censed practical  nurse/associate  degree 
registered  nurse,  therapist  assistant — 
occupational  and  physical,  dental  hy- 
gienist,  operating  room  technician, 
radiologic  technologist,  pharmacy 
technician,  and  respiratory  care  tech- 
nician. 

The  entry  level  wages  for  occupa- 
tions including  in  the  Duluth-Cloquet 
program  range  from  $8  to  $15  per  hour. 
The  selected  occupations  also  offer  sig- 
nificant opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  all  four  of  these 
school-to-work  projects  in  Minnesota 
are  just  the  kind  of  initiatives  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  support  and  en- 
courage. I  personally  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  these  projects  as  they 
go  forward.  And,  I'm  hopeful  that  they 
and  many  others  in  Minnesota  and 
other  States  will  help  address  the  seri- 
ous need  we  have  in  this  country  for 
skilled  workers  in  jobs  that  assure 
those  workers  and  their  families  eco- 
nomic security  and  a  bright  future. 

THE  NEED  TO  CONTINUE  TO  LISTEN  AND  LEARN 
AS  WE  MOVE  FORWARD 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  close 
with  a  few  comments  on  the  need  to 
view  this  legislation  in  a  larger  con- 
text. 

Later  this  year,  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  Elementary  and  Second 
Education  Act,  as  well  as  a  major  Clin- 
ton administration  initiative  on  job 
training  and  retraining. 

I  hope  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
general  framework  for  these  initiatives 
established  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
about  to  enact. 

My  own  view  is  that  youth  appren- 
ticeships and  other  school-to-work  op- 
portunity programs  must  be  considered 
an  essential  component  of  education 
reform.  I  also  believe  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  provide  stronger  links — and 
eliminate  current  barriers — between 
programs  that  have  heretofore  been 
considered  the  exclusive  province  of 
education  or  job  training  or  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  employers. 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  take 
down  these  barriers  and  give  much 
greater  discretion  to  State  and  local 
officials  to  mix  funding  sources,  level 
off  eligibility  requirements,  and  make 
whatever  other  changes  are  need  to  ad- 
dress the  differing  needs  and  priorities 
of  each  State  and  local  community. 


As  these  various  initiatives  go  for- 
ward, I  hope  we  will  also  continue  to 
listen  to  and  learn  from  the  kind  of 
hands-on  experts  in  the  field  that  have 
meant  so  much  to  my  own  education 
on  this  subject. 

One  such  individual  is  Dale 
Jorgenson  who  is  the  youth  apprentice- 
ship coordinator  for  Minnesota  Tech- 
nology, Inc..  and  one  of  the  driving 
forces  behind  school-to-work  opportu- 
nities programs  in  Minnesota. 

Dale  makes  some  very  important  ob- 
servations in  a  letter  ho  sent  me  re- 
cently, including  the  need  to  make 
sure  we  remove  barriers  that  might 
exist  to  participating  in  a  youth  ap- 
prenticeship program  for  individuals 
on  various  forms  of  public  assistance. 

In  his  letter.  Dale  also  points  out  the 
difficulty  that  many  smaller  employers 
have  in  participating  in  youth  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  the  need  to  con- 
sider what  financial  incentives  for  em- 
ployers might  be  required. 

That's  an  issue  that  our  colleague. 
Senator  Gorton,  attempted  to  deal 
with  in  his  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President.  And,  it's  an  issue 
were  going  to  continue  to  face  as  the 
opportunity  represented  by  youth  ap- 
prenticeships rubs  up  against  hard, 
cold  economic  realities. 

Mr.  President,  because  a  number  of 
important  issues  and  concerns  are 
raised  by  Mr.  Jorgensons  letter,  I 
would  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
again  thanking  Senator  Simon.  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Hatfield,  and  all 
those  who  contributed  to  making  this 
legislation  the  framework  for  a  new 
and  better  way  to  help  prepare  all 
Americans  for  the  future. 

We  have  a  good  start  in  this  legisla- 
tion—and in  the  programs  it  will  sup- 
port in  Minnesota  and  all  across  the 
country.  But.  to  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial. Mr.  President,  we  have  much  more 
yet  to  do. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minneapolis  Technology. 
St.  Cloud.  MM.  January  31.  1994. 
Senator  Dave  Durenberger. 
Minneapolis,  MN. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger;  I  want  to 
thank  you  in  return  for  the  interest  that 
you've  shown  in  the  Cloquet/Duluth  and  St, 
Paul/Minneapolis  progrrams.  I  know  that  you 
received  some  good  information  from  the 
two  g^roups.  Just  as  important  to  me.  how- 
ever, was  the  boost  you  gave  the  groups  by 
recognizing  them  as  part  of  your  Minneapo- 
lis connection  in  the  school-to-work  transi- 
tion design.  They  feel  very  good  about  the 
opportunity  you  gave  them  to  meet  with 
you.  and  I  know  they've  already  sent  you 
some  additional  comments  on  the  subject.  I 
hope  that  all  of  it  is  helpful  to  you  for  the 
upcoming  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  wanted  to  add  several  comments  of  my 
own.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  meeting  in  Du- 
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luth.  I  have  concerns  regarding  some  of  the 
broader  issues.  One  of  them  is  with  adult 
learners  that  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
living  on  public  assistance.  I  hope  they  have 
access  to  any  and  all  programs  that  are  de- 
veloped and  that  they  will  not  lose  any  of 
their  benefits  as  a  result  of  being  com- 
pensated while  in  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. Another  area  of  concern  is  high  pov- 
erty areas  that  may  receive  some  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  training  programs.  While 
training  is  certainly  important,  the  larger 
issue  may  be  economic  development  for 
those  areas.  Training  individuals  without 
having  local  opportunities  could  drain  the 
area  of  its  human  assets,  which  in  the  long 
run  could  further  depress  the  area.  Finally, 
in  my  development  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  the  biggest  challenge  by  far  has  been 
getting  businesses  interested  and  involved. 
In  the  long  term  I  think  they  will  come  to 
understand  that  it  is  imperative  that  they 
actively  support  school-to-work  programs.  In 
the  short  term,  however,  I  sense  that  some 
incentive  may  be  needed  to  get  them  in- 
volved. This  could  be  targeted  job  tax  credits 
or  other  types  of  assistance.  I  also  would  like 
to  see  the  many  national  business  oi'ganiza- 
tions  brought  together  to  discuss  the  issues 
with  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  identify  possible  strate- 
gies and  advantages  for  development  of  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  business  needs  to  be  in 
the  drivers  seat  on  school-to-work  transition 
programs.  They  are  the  customer  for  the 
product  (the  student)  and  must  push  edu- 
cation and  others  to  break  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional molds.  I  read  somewhere  a  quote  that 
said,  "Companies  must  leverage  an  invest- 
ment in  training  into  a  competitive  advan- 
tage. In  our  new  economy,  people  must  be 
treated  as  assets  to  be  developed  in  order  to 
add  value,  not  as  costs  to  be  reduced."  I  be- 
lieve this,  and  support  your  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  school-to-work  transition  program 
for  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  J.  Jorgenson, 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Coordinator. 

Mr,  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President,  we 
voted  earlier  today  on  final  passage  of 
S.  1361,  the  School-to-Work  Act,  I 
voted  against  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
explain  my  concerns. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  do  a  better 
job  meeting  the  needs  of  our  students 
who  are  not  college  bound.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  our  young  people  do  not  go  on 
to  college,  yet  our  public  resources  are 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  those 
who  do.  In  the  meantime,  70  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  the  United  States  do  not  re- 
quire a  college  education. 

I,  too,  think  we  need  to  improve  the 
school-to-work  transition,  particularly 
in  those  areas  where  skills  require  con- 
stant modification  and  updating  as 
technology  becomes  available.  How- 
ever. I  am  not  convinced  that  this  bill 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  believe  we  should  focus  our  efforts 
more  on  consolidating  the  innumerable 
existing  programs  into  one  coherent 
system,  rather  than.iijnplementing  yet 
another  new  program.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  argued  that  this  is  not  a 
new  progrram  and  that  consolidation  of 
existing  programs  is  one  of  this  bill's 
objectives.  However,  it  seems  to  me  in- 


dicative of  the  Congress'  need  to  create 
a  new  program  first,  then  assess  later. 
I  fear  this  will  become  another  stand- 
alone program  alongside  our  other  job 
training  programs  that  need  consoli- 
dating themselves.  We  are,  in  effect, 
supplementing,  rather  than  supplant- 
ing what  needs  fixing.  I  see  very  litth 
in  this  legislation  to  satisfy  me  other- 
wise. 

We  spend  more  than  $24  billion  each 
year  on  154  employment  and  training 
programs.  Let's  look  at  providing  some 
real  incentives  for  consolidating  exist- 
ing programs  before  we  create  program 
No.  155. 

Mr.  SMITH,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  legislation,  the  so-called  Goals 
2000  educational  reform  bill. 

I  applaud  the  effort  on  behalf  of  our 
children  that  this  bill  represents.  How- 
ever, as  a  school  board  member  and 
chairman  for  6  years,  I  feel  that  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  takes 
the  wrong  approach  to  the  reform  that 
our  schools  desperately  need. 

During  the  Charlottesville  Con- 
ference that  served  as  the  seed  of  the 
Goals  2000  legislation,  our  Nation's 
Governors  agreed  that  a  key  to  improv- 
ing our  schools  was  local  flexibility 
and  control.  It  is  my  fervent  belief  that 
little  will  result  from  this  pale  shadow 
of  the  original  goals  concept  apart 
from  a  new,  rigid  Federal  education  bu- 
reaucracy that  will  stifle  innovative 
reform  efforts  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  that  this 
is  not  so — compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  strictly  voluntary. 
In  fact,  the  word  "Voluntary"  is  used 
in  the  Goals  2000  legislation  no  less 
than  75  times,  as  if  merely  repeating 
the  word  so  often  would  make  it  so. 
However,  as  many  have  already  pointed 
out,  there  is  little  about  this  bill  that 
is  truly  voluntary. 

Goals  2000  would  set  up  new  bureauc- 
racies in  the  form  of  the  national  edu- 
cational goals  panel  and  the  National 
Education  Standard  and  Improvement 
Council  [NESIC],  which  would  be 
charged  with  developing  national  con- 
tent and  performance  standards.  States 
would  have  to  conform  to  these  stand- 
ards in  order  to  qualify  for  a  share  of 
the  $400  million  in  grants  authorized  by 
Goals  2000. 

This  is  coercion;  States  looking  for 
additional  funding  streams  for  their 
educational  systems  will  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  resist  the  political  pres- 
sure to  apply  for  these  funds,  and 
therefore  submit  themselves  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  NESIC.  It  is  difficult  to 
fault  States  for  seeking  to  recover 
some  of  the  tax  dollars  they  send  to 
Washington. 

It  is  additionally  clear  that  after 
these  standards  are  in  place,  further 
attempts  will  be  made  to  link  all  Fed- 
eral funding  to  State  compliance. 
When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
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ondary  Education  Act,  my  colleagues 
will  notice  that  we  are  already  sliding 
down  the  slippery  slope  toward  manda- 
tory compliance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards. On  page  18  of  the  "Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1993,"  the 
ESEA  reauthorization  bill.  States  are 
required  to  submit  a  plan  that  either 
first  "is  integrated  with  the  State's 
plan— under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act"  or  second,  is  in- 
tegrated with  other  State  plans  under 
ESEA.  The  sequence  here  is  important; 
I  believe  it  heralds  future  attempts  to 
require  States  to  comply  with  national 
standards  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
any  Federal  education  funds. 

In  effect,  then,  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  name  of  the  noble  goal  of  creating 
better  educational  opportunities  for 
our  children,  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  national  school  board  that  will 
use  the  power  of  the  purse  to  dictate 
standards  to  our  schools.  This  is  not 
right,  and  is  exactly  what  opponents  of 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation were  afraid  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  help  carry  us 
toward  a  future  where  local  school  sys- 
tems surrender  their  authority  to  a 
powerful  Federal  educational  bureauc- 
racy, where  decisions  regarding  cur- 
riculum, teacher  training,  and  school 
spending  are  made  in  Washington.  This 
will  draw  us  away,  I'm  afraid,  from  our 
goal  of  making  our  schools  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  dangerous  and  shortsighted  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  my 
grave  concerns  with  the  Helms  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  essence  of  the  Helms  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  act,  or  any 
other  act,  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency: 

Which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  or 

Which  effectively  prevents  participation 
in,  constitutionally  protected  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  by  individuals  on  a  voluntary 
basis  *  *  *. 

This  amendment  at  first  glance  may 
sound  quite  reasonable:  It  seems  to  say 
that  no  school  may  prevent  a  child 
from  engaging  in  constitutionally  pro- 
tected prayer  in  school;  and  any  school 
that  does  so  will  lose  its  funding.  For 
those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  that 
the  right  to  exercise  one's  own  reli- 
gious beliefs,  free  from  interference,  is 
one  of  the  single  most  important  guar- 
antees of  our  Federal  Constitution, 
this  amendment  may  appear  reason- 
able, and  indeed,  attractive. 

But  upon  closer  inspection,  this 
amendment  is  fraught  with  danger,  and 
I  believe  my  colleagues  need  to  query 
whether  this  amendment  achieves  its 
purported  goal. 

First  point:  The  key  to  this  amend- 
ment lies  in  three  words:  "constitu- 
tionally protected  prayer."  If  schools 
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are  to  comply  with  the  amendment's 
direction,  obviously  they  must  under- 
stand exactly  what  constitutes  "con- 
stitutionally protected  prayer."  Yet 
this  is  a  question  that  the  courts  have 
wrestled  with  for  decades.  The  first 
amendment  simply  says  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion" — but  it  does  not 
define  what  kind  of  school  prayer 
crosses  that  line.  This  area  of  constitu- 
tional law  is  far  from  settled;  debate 
rages  on  today. 

This  issue  is  particularly  close  to 
home  for  Rhode  Islanders.  Our  State 
was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636 
as  a  result  of  a  desire  for  freedom  from 
Government  sponsorship  of  religion. 
Moreover,  the  last  time  the  Supreme 
Court  addressed  a  school  prayer  case 
was  in  Lee  versus  Weisman,  a  1992  deci- 
sion involving  the  Nathan  Bishop  Mid- 
dle School  in  Providence,  RI.  From  this 
case  we  in  Rhode  Island  have  learned 
first-hand  just  how  unsettled  this  area 
of  constitutional  law  is. 

The  Lee  versus  Weisman  case  in- 
volved whether  or  not  a  clergyman's 
benediction  at  Nathan  Bishop's  gradua- 
tion ceremony  violated  the  first 
amendment.  The  case  was  filed  in  June 
1989,  In  January  1990,  the  district  court 
judge  ruled  that  the  benediction  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  In  July  1990,  a 
divided  first  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  district  court  decision  by  a 
2  to  1  vote.  The  school  board  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  June  1992, 
the  Court  handed  down  a  final  decision. 
That  final  decision  was  by  a  5  to  4  vote. 

Thus,  after  4  years  of  litigation  and 
three  court  rulings,  at  last  a  final  de- 
termination was  made  on  Nathan  Bish- 
op's benediction:  In  this  particular 
case,  the  benediction  was  found  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution, 

After  all  this,  did  this  deqision  clear 
up  the  many  uncertainties  about  pray- 
ers in  our  schools?  By  no  means.  Just  6 
months  after  the  Lee  decision,  a  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  ruling  that  seemed  to  di- 
rectly contradict  the  Lee  ruling  was 
nonetheless  reinstated.  Other  cases 
continue    to    be    brought,    as    public 

schools  across  the  Nation  adopt or 

don't  adopt — some  form  of  prayer  and 
are  challenged. 

The  quandry  this  continuing  unre- 
solved question  has  created  for  school 
administrators  is  perhaps  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  following  example: 

About  1  year  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  Lee  decision,  a  group  called  the 
American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice 
sent  a  bulletin  to  15,000  public  school 
superintendents  nationwide.  The  bul- 
letin stated  that — 

School  officials  must  understand— that  the 
Lee  decision  in  no  way  diminished  the  well- 
established  free  speech  rights  of  students,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  religious  speech, 

and  went  on  to  warn  that  students 
have  a  right  to  include  a  benediction  in 
their  graduation  ceremonies. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  American 
Civil   Liberties  Union  sent  their  own 


letter  to  the  same  15,000  superintend- 
ents strongly  countering  the  assertions 
made  in  the  American  Center  for  Law 
and  Justice  letter,  and  noting  that  the 
ACLU  "will  be  monitoring  develop- 
ments in  this  area." 

What  is  the  school  superintendent 
who  receives  these  mailings  to  do?  Ac- 
cording to  one  legal  organization, 
school  prayer  is  quite  constitutional; 
according  to  another,  it  is  not.  Such 
mixed  signals — and  warnings — are  a 
burdensome  distraction  for  school  offi- 
cials, on  top  of  their  many  other  con- 
cerns. 

Is  a  student-led  prayer  permissible? 
What  about  a  prayer  or  blessing  offered 
by  a  clergyman?  Can  a  nonsectarian 
prayer  be  read  at  a  graduation  cere- 
mony? How  about  read  over  the  school 
loudspeaker,  at  the  start  of  the  school 
day?  What  about  after-school  vol- 
untary prayer  activities?  Each  super- 
intendent has  to  wrestle  with  these 
questions. 

Moreover,  all  this  is  doubly  com- 
plicated for  Rhode  Island  officials.  In 
our  State,  the  ethnic  makeup  of  our 
population  is  rich  and  varied.  For  ex- 
ample, 15,500  of  our  residents  were  born 
in  Asia;  6,800  were  bom  in  South  Amer- 
ica; and  6,500  were  bom  in  Africa.  This 
diverse  makeup  invariably  means  that 
the  religious  beliefs  of  our  populace — 
including  its  children— range  widely.  It 
therefore  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  any 
one  single  prayer  can  fit  the  many  reli- 
gions of  our  population. 

My  point  is  this:  This  area  of  con- 
stitutional law  is  muddy,  to  say  the 
least.  The  term  "constitutionally  pro- 
tected prayer"  may  sound  quite  clear. 
But  how  exactly  is  a  school  to  provide 
for  such  prayer  if  legal  scholars  and 
the  courts — let  alone  the  beleaguered 
school — superintendent — cannot  agree 
themselves  on  when  a  religious  verse 
crosses  the  line  into  unconstitution- 
ality? 

As  an  official  of  the  Association  of 
American  School  Administrators  told 
me: 

We're  certain  this  amendment  muddies  the 
waters,  and  the  waters  already  were  muddy. 
The  prayer  cases  of  last  year  were  very  con- 
fusing and  from  our  perspective  this  will 
make  it  worse. 

Second  point:  Although  for  the  above 
reasons,  schools  would  find  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
Helms  amendment,  the  amendment  it- 
self offers  a  very,  very  compelling  rea- 
son to  somehow  achieve  the  impossible: 
Loss  of  Federal  education  funds. 

Of  all  the  tools  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  at  its  disposal  to  encourage 
States  to  follow  Federal  wishes,  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful.  It  is  no  trivial  matter; 
often  millions  of  dollars  are  involved. 
Thus,  I  believe  this  type  of  threat — for 
that's  what  it  is — should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, only  in  those  cases  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  the  public  welfare. 


For  that  reason  I  view  the  amend- 
ment as  an  example  of  the  worst  kind 
of  Federal  mandate  that  Washington 
hands  out.  The  amendment  States 
clearly  that  any  school  not  complying 
with  its  terms  will  lose  its  Federal  edu- 
cation grant.  Because  the  education 
moneys  are  enormous,  the  schools 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  do  what 
Washington  demands. 

Certainly,  Rhode  Island  would  have 
to  bow  down  to  Washington's  wishes. 
Our  State's  schools  receive  nearly  $60 
million  in  Federal  education  moneys — 
every  cent  of  which  would  be  at  risk 
should  this  amendment  become  law. 
The  amendment  would  mean  no  more 
Federal  money  for  36  programs  like 
Chapter  One,  Even  Start,  Drug-Free 
Schools,  Special  Education,  Vocation 
Education,  and  Literacy.  Moreover,  it 
could  threaten  our  guaranteed  student 
loans,  and  any  education  contracts  or 
discretionary  grants  that  we  now  re- 
ceive. 

In  sum,  the  Helms  amendment  asks 
States  to  do  the  impossible,  or  else  risk 
losing  millions  of  crucial  education 
dollars. 

If  the  amendment  is  enacted  into 
law.  schools  from  Westerly  to  Provi- 
dence to  Woonsocket  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  try  to  steer  a  course 
through  the  jumble  of  court  rulings  in 
an  effort  to  comply.  Given  the  religious 
diversity  of  our  State,  this  inevitably 
will  mean  a  string  of  lawsuits  alleging 
that  a  school  is  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion— exactly  what  happened  to  Nathan 
Bishop. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Nathan  Bish- 
op case  cost  the  city  of  Providence — 
and  therefore  the  taxpayers?  Provi- 
dence paid  a  staggering  $110,000  in  legal 
costs — and  at  the  end  of  the  day.  after 
years  of  legal  battles,  they  lost.  The 
lawsuits  that  would  arise  from  the 
Helms  amendment  will  cost  the  al- 
ready financially  struggling  schools 
dearly  and  make  lawyers  rich;  $110,000 
of  taxpayers'  money  spent  on  lawyers 
is  $110,000  less  spent  on  books  and  in- 
struction. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  bom  of 
the  fact  that  many  people  want  very 
much  to  allow  religious  values  into 
public  schools — but  that  in  many  cases, 
the  courts'  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution make  that  impossible  or  un- 
certain. But  no  matter  how  strongly 
one  feels,  it  is  foolhardy  to  vent  frus- 
tration at  the  Supreme  Court — or  for 
that  matter  the  Constitution — by  plac- 
ing our  schools  on  the  homs  of  a  ter- 
rible dilemma. 

We  must  and  should  ensure  that  all 
Americans — be  they  adult  or  child— are 
able  to  freely  exercise  their  religious 
beliefs  without  interference.  As  the 
history  of  this  Nation  shows,  religion 
is  and  always  will  be  a  key  element  of 
American  life. 

But  this  amendment  will  not  enhance 
the  role  that  religion  plays  in  chil- 
dren's lives.  Instead  it  will  add  confu- 
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sion  to  an  already  confusing  and  con- 
voluted situation,  and  in  the  process 
wreak  havoc  with  our  States'  efforts  to 
educate  our  children. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  conclude  this  debate  on  the  Goals 
2000  proposal,  I  want  to  commend  the 
bill's  managers  for  accommodating  a 
number  of  improvements  that  I  and 
others  have  suggested,  while  still 
sticking  to  the  underlying  objectives  of 
this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  several  im- 
portant provisions  in  this  bill  which 
need  to  be  strongly  supported  in  con- 
ference if  this  legislation  is  to  retain 
the  kind  of  broad  bipartisan  support 
that  it  will  need  to  become  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion during  this  debate,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  need  to  reform  the  education 
system— a  system  that  is  showing  seri- 
ous signs  of  distress,  signs  that  in- 
clude: 

Low  test  scores  compared  to  our 
international  competitors; 

Rising  levels  of  violence  that  threat- 
en both  students  and  teachers; 

Severe  financial  pressures  that  are 
closing  schools,  forcing  layoffs,  cutting 
valuable  programs,  and  raising  average 
class  sizes;  and 

Teacher  strikes  and  high  rates  of 
turnover  in  top  administrative  posi- 
tions, especially  in  our  Nation's  largest 
urban  school  systems. 

As  we  try  to  address  these  problems. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
every  local  school  system  is  different. 
And,  we  must  not  forget  that  most  of 
the  responsibility  for  organizing  and 
funding  schools  lies  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

That  means  uniform  national  solu- 
tions won't  solve  these  problems,  as 
much  as  we  in  the  Congress  or  adminis- 
tration might  want  to  help. 

I'm  also  not  convinced  that  more 
money  will  do  the  job— at  least  not 
within  the  current  system. 

We're  already  spending  something 
like  $200,000  per  classroom  in  New  York 
City's  Public  Schools. 

That  should  be  enough.  But.  too 
much  of  it  is  going  to  central  adminis- 
tration bureaucrats,  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  police  departments,  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  food  service 
companies,  to  assistant  superintend- 
ents and  deputy  curriculum  directors 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  same  is  true  here  in  Washington. 
DC,  where  a  task  force  headed  by  Alice 
Rivlen  a  couple  of  years  ago  found  that 
a  third  of  the  employees  of  the  D.C. 
school  system  work — not  in  neighbor- 
hood schools — but  in  the  central  ad- 
ministration downtown. 

Every  school  system  in  this  country 
doesn't  face  the  same  challenges  we  see 
in  New  York  or  Washington.  But,  too 
many  are  part  of  a  system  that  des- 
perately needs  real  reform. 

EXPECTATIONS  FOR  REFORM  AT  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  placed  a  high 
personal  priority  over  the  last  5  years 


on  using  my  position  on  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  to  help  define  a  posi- 
tive and  effective  Federal  Government 
role  in  support  of  State-based  edu- 
cation reform. 

Following  the  1992  election,  I  looked 
forward  to  .accelerating  that  effort 
with  both  a  President  and  Secretary  of 
Education  who  were  among  the  lirst. 
and  best,  of  the  1980's  crop  of  education 
Governors. 

It's  within  that  context  that  I  have 
followed  closely  the  introduction  and 
evolution  of  President  Clinton's  Goals 
2000  initiative.  I,  and  many  others, 
have  suggested  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  President's  proposal.  And.  because 
of  those  changes,  this  is  a  different  and 
better  bill. 

As  this  dialog  has  gone  forward.  Mr. 
President,  it's  also  been  clear  that  we 
don't  yet  have  consensus  in  the  Con- 
gress on  what  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  in  support  of  State- 
based  education  reform. 

In  part,  my  concern  reflects  the  expe- 
rience we  had  in  conference  2  years 
ago.  as  we  attempted  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences over  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act — S.  2.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  President's  Goals 
2000  proposal  succumb  to  the  same 
fate — lacking  strong  bipartisan  support 
and  lacking  a  significant  affirmative 
constituency  outside  the  Washington 
Beltway. 

Without  such  support — especially 
from  Senate  Republicans  and  from 
Governors  in  both  parties — we  could 
easily  repeat  our  previous  experience 
with  S.  2.  And.  although  I  don't  wel- 
come the  thought  of  another  legisla- 
tive stalemate.  I  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  "no  bill  is  better  than  a  bad 
bill." 

SENATE  BILL  SHOWS  DEFERENCE  TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  INITIATIVES 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  includes  a  number 
of  features  that  support  and  show  def- 
erence to  State  and  local  education  re- 
form initiatives. 

For  example,  one  very  positive  fea- 
ture in  Goals  2000  is  the  provision  al- 
lowing States  to  use  State-level  im- 
provement funds  to  support  public 
school  choice  initiatives,  including  in- 
formation and  referral  programs;  and 
to  support  the  establishment  of  innova- 
tive new  public  schools,  including  mag- 
net schools  and  charter  schools. 

Under  language  I  suggested,  local 
school  districts  may  now  also  use  a 
portion  of  their  grant  funds  to  support 
innovative  new  public  schools. 

A  second  positive  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation. Mr.  President,  is  the  discre- 
tion it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  waive  planning  requirements 
for  States  that  have  already  done  com- 
prehensive and  systemic  improvement 
plans. 

It's  my  expectation,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Secretary  will  use  this  author- 
ity broadly  to  offer  States  maximum 
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flexibility  in  meeting  the  planning  re- 
quirements of  the  bill — both  in  the  in- 
corporation of  previous  planning  and  in 
the  use  of  existing  State  structures 
that  have  prepared  those  plans.  V/e 
should  not  second  guess  the  methods 
used  by  States  to  achieve  the  results 
articulated  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  positive  fea- 
ture included  in  this  bill  is  its  national 
leadership  section  that  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  outstanding  examples  of 
local  and  State-based  education  reform 
through  a  variety  of  means  such  as 
publications,  electronic  and  tele- 
communication media.  and  con- 
ferences. 

It's  my  hope  that  Secretary  Riley 
and  his  successors  will  use  this  author- 
ity in  much  the  same  way  it  was  used 
by  his  predecessor,  Lamar  Alexander. 
Through  use  of  the  bully  pulpit,  a  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  especially  one  who 
is  a  former  Governor,  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  highlight  outstanding  examples 
of  reform  and  to  urge  their  replication 
or  adaptation  elsewhere. 

WAIVERS  FROM  FEDERAL  RULES  AND 
REGLLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I'm  especially  pleased 
that  this  legislation  now  includes  sev- 
eral significant  opportunities  for 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  get 
out  from  under  the  burdens  of  Federal 
rules  and  mandates. 

Under  an  amendment  that  Senator 
H.\TFIELD  and  I  authored,  up  to  six 
States  will  be  able  to  seek  broad  au- 
thority to  waive  both  Federal  and 
State  mandates — rules  and  regulations 
that  now  stand  in  the  way  of  doing 
what  teachers,  principals,  and  parents 
now  must  be  done  to  improve  their 
schools. 

Minnesota  is  leading  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  replacing  accountability  for 
schools  that's  now  based  on  inputs — 
like  how  many  hours  students  have  to 
be  in  the  classroom  and  how  many  days 
have  to  be  in  the  school  year— with 
standards  that  reward  schools  based  on 
what  students  actually  learn.  For  that 
reason,  I'm  very  hopeful  that  Min- 
nesota will  be  one  of  the  six  States 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion Senator  Hatfield  and  I  authored. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  places 
certain  fundamental  protections  off- 
limits  from  this  waiver  authority  and 
also  requires  that  those  seeking  waiv- 
ers demonstrate  that  the  underlying 
objectives  of  the  regulations  being 
waived  will  not  be  jeopardized. 

To  monitor  whether  that  commit- 
ment is  maintained,  we  will  need  a 
more  localized,  manageable,  and  effec- 
tive alternative  accountability  mecha- 
nism for  schools  and  districts  that  re- 
ceive waivers.  Ideally,  that  alternative 
accountability  mechanism  will  be  local 
and  results  oriented. 

One  such  alternative  is  now  embodied 
in  the  laws  of  States  that  have  author- 
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ized  charter  schools.  Although  these 
laws  vary,  they  generally  allow  public 
schools  to  operate  free  of  most  rules 
and  regulations  in  exchange  for  a 
multiyear,  results  oriented  perform- 
ance contact  with  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cation agency  or  some  other  public 
body. 

This  arrangement  keeps  accountabil- 
ity with  an  entity  that  can  provide  ef- 
fective oversight.  It  keeps  the  number 
of  deregulated  schools  that  need  to  be 
monitored  by  each  oversight  agency 
relatively  low.  And,  it  shifts  the  focus 
of  accountability  from  input-oriented 
rules  and  regulations  to  contractually 
agreed  to  results. 

Clearly,  the  waiver  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Goals  2000  proposal  will 
take  some  time  to  fully  implement. 
And.  I  would  hope  that,  as  these  provi- 
sions are  implemented,  alternative  ac- 
countability mechanism— including  an 
oversight  role  for  State  or  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  a  clear  focus  on  re- 
sults, and  the  use  of  contracts  or  other 
formal  agreements  between  deregu- 
lated schools  and  the  State  or  local 
education  agency — will  be  given  a  fair 
test. 

I  also  hope  that  the  more  general 
subject  of  the  role  of  Federal  waivers 
in  education  reform.  Including  how 
those  waivers  are  granted  and  adminis- 
tered, will  be  given  additional  consid- 
eration in  this  year's  reauthorization 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

OPPORTUNITY -TO-LEARN  STANDARDS  COULD 
COUNTER  DIRECTION  OF  REFORM 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  provisions  in  this 
proposal  that  authorize  so-called  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  knows.  I  have 
been  among  the  most  strident  critics  of 
these  standards.  I  have  not  been  alone. 
And.  I  know  that  the  administration, 
the  Nation's  Governors,  and  many  oth- 
ers have  worked  hard  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  several  important  changes  to 
clarify  the  role  that  opportunity-to- 
learn-standards  will  play  in  meeting 
the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

I  strongly  support  retaining  those 
changes.  Mr.  President.  And.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  did  not  agree 
to  the  amendment  offered  and  with- 
drawn during  this  debate  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois  and 
Minnesota.  That  amendment  would 
have  required  States  to  adopt  and  im- 
plement opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards. 

The  way  in  which  opportunity-to- 
learn- standards  have  now  been  limited 
by  this  bill  are  very  important  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  and  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  to  Governors.  State 
and  local  education  officials,  and 
school  reform  leaders  all  around  the 
country. 

I  strongly  believe  we  must  retain 
these  provisions  in  conference.  And,  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  any  efforts  to 


change  the  limitations  the  bill  now 
placed  on  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards as  we  reach  a  compromise  on 
these  and  other  differences  with  the 
House. 

In  approaching  the  conference,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  identified  five  impor- 
tant limitations  I  believe  must  be 
drawn  around  these  standards: 

First,  compliance  with  opportunity- 
to-leam-standards  must  be  strictly  vol- 
untary. And.  there  must  be  no  link  be- 
tween achieving  such  standards  and 
eligibility  for  Federal  education  im- 
provement funds  or  funds  authorized 
by  chapter  1  or  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  compliance  with  a  uniform 
and  mandatory  list  of  opportunity-to- 
learn-standards  must  not  be  considered 
a  prerequisite  to  being  held  account- 
able for  tough,  results-oriented  aca- 
demic standards. 

Third,  meeting  opportunity-to-learn- 
standards  must  be  viewed  as  only  one 
of  a  number  of  alternative  strategies 
available  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  to  schools  in  achieving 
academic  standards. 

Fourth,  we  must  accept  the  reality 
that  ail  schools  and  communities  are 
unique.  Therefore,  we  must  recognize 
that  some  opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards  may  contribute  to  achieving  per- 
formance standards  in  some  schools  or 
communities  and  other  opportunity-to- 
learn-standards  may  make  that  con- 
tribution in  others. 

And.  finally.  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts and  schools  must  be  able  to  de- 
cide which  opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards  may  contribute  to  achieving  aca- 
demic standards  in  their  unique  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  believe  these  limitations  are  con- 
sistent with  the  legislation  now  before 
us.  Mr.  President.  But.  during  the  up 
coming  conference  committee  delibera- 
tions with  the  House.  I  intend  to  make 
sure  that  those  limitations  are  not  vio- 
lated. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  we  are 
now  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  design- 
ing a  proper  and  effective  Federal  role 
in  support  of  State-based  education  re- 
form. 

This  Senator  would  like  very  much 
to  be  able  to  support  a  conference  com- 
mittee agreement  that  achieves  that 
objective. 

But.  this  Senator  will  not  hesitate  to 
oppose,  with  any  and  all  means  avail- 
able, a  conference  committee  report 
that  runs  counter  to  that  objective  and 
that  does  more  harm  than  it  does  good. 

PROPOSAL.  AS  MODIFIED.  DESERVES  SENATE 
APPROVAL 

Having  noted  the  various  improve- 
ments that  have  now  been  made.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove S.  1150. 

I'm  pleased  with  the  authority  it 
gives  States  and  local  school  districts 
to  increase  parent  choices  and  help 
start  innovative  new  public  schools. 


I  strongly  support  the  authority  this 
legislation  grants  the  Secretary  to 
grant  waivers  to  States,  districts,  and 
schools  that  are  stifled  by  input-ori- 
ented rules  and  regulations  and  are 
now  willing  to  be  held  accountable  for 
what  students  actually  learn. 

And.  I  believe  the  changes  that  have 
now  been  made  in  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  opportunity-to-learn-stand- 
ards  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
important  reforms  now  taking  place  in 
education  all  over  America. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I've 
noted  those  issues  that  might  cause  me 
to  oppose  a  conference  committee 
agreement  on  this  legislation. 

I  also  believe  we  must  realize  the 
limitations  of  this  legislation  and  the 
reality  that  achieving  the  goals  it 
would  make  law  will  require  the  lead- 
ership of  States  and  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  teachers,  parents,  students  in 
every  community  in  this  Nation. 

Real  reform  in  education  will  not  re- 
sult just  from  changes  in  Federal  law 
or  Federal  programs.  But.  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering  could  help 
establish  a  framework  within  which 
that  real  reform  can.  and  must,  now 
take  place. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  an  important  mo- 
ment for  education  reform  in  this  Na- 
tion. When  we  pass  this  bill  today,  with 
strong  bipartisan  support,  we  will  be 
changing  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supports  the  revitalization  of 
local  schools  in  every  school  district  in 
America. 

We  will  also  have  ended  congres- 
sional gridlock  on  education  reform, 
for  not  only  have  we  passed  Goals  2000, 
education  reform  legislation,  the  first 
such  legislation  that  has  successfully 
made  its  way  through  Congress  since 
the  national  goals  were  set  in  1989.  but 
today  we  will  also  act  on  the  Safe 
Schools  Act.  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement 
legislation,  a  bill  that  has  been  waiting 
passage  for  3  years.  This  morning  we 
passed  the  School-to-Work  Act. 

In  passing  Goals  200").  we  will  have 
successfully  responded  lo  the  challenge 
of  Eileen  Shakespeare,  a  dedicated 
teacher  at  the  Fenway  School  in  Bos- 
ton, who  told  me  last  month: 

If  I  could  ask  you  to  take  a  single  message 
back  to  Washington,  it  would  be  this:  Please 
have  a  sense  of  urgency  about  what  we  are 
doing  here  with  students,  and  help  us. 

This  bill  responds  to  that  plea.  It  is  a 
major  step  toward  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
vative teachers  and  students  and 
school  administrators  in  every  commu- 
nity in  America. 

We  are  sending  a  new  and  different 
partnership  to  support  innovative  and 
creative  educators  in  classrooms  across 
the  country. 

Goals  2000  will  establish  new  stand- 
ards informing  schools  about  what 
every  student  should  know  in  core  sub- 
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jects    like    English,    history,    mathe- 
matics, and  science. 

It  provides  new  leadership  and  a  new 
blueprint  for  school  reform  by  moving 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  the  same  direction  on  education. 

It  increases  flexibility  for  States  and 
school  districts  by  waiving  regulations 
that  impede  reform. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  qual- 
ity teaching. 

It  supports  expanded  involvement  of 
parents  and  communities  in  local 
school  reform. 

It  assures  accountability  by  empha- 
sizing results  and  the  importance  of  as- 
sessing school  and  student  progress. 

It  keeps  education  decisionmaking 
where  it  belongs— at  the  local  level— 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  local  edu- 
cators. 

It  will  bring  lasting  improvements  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  force  by  pro- 
moting the  development  of  occupa- 
tional standards  intended  to  ensure 
that  workers  are  the  best  trained  in 
the  world. 

Above  all,  it  promotes  bottom-up 
school  reform  by  supporting  activities 
at  the  local  school  level.  If  the  Penta- 
gon can  conduct  a  bottom-up  review  to 
get  its  house  in  order,  so  can  edu- 
cation. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Jkffords,  for  his  im- 
pressive leadership  on  this  essential 
bill.  He  has  worked  skillfully  and  tire- 
lessly in  this  bipartisan  effort.  I  thank 
also  Senators  Mitchell,  Pell,  and 
Kassebaum,  without  whom  this  bill 
certainly  would  not  have  moved  so 
smoothly  through  the  Senate. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  deliberate 
process.  In  3  days,  we  have  adopted  50 
amendments,  46  by  voice  vote.  We  have 
rejected  only  one.  I  think  we  have 
made  this  a  better  bill,  but  have  left  its 
essence  intact;  a  framework  for  high 
academic  standards,  locally  developed 
and  implemented  with  our  support. 

And  so  I  commend  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  needed  step  to- 
ward education  reform.  We  owe  no  less 
to  the  Nation's  children,  their  teach- 
ers, and  their  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to   be 
engrossed   and   the   bill    to   be   read   a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from   Louisiana   [Mr.   Johnston] 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois    [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]    are    necessarily    ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
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[Ms.     Moseley-Braun).     would     vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  34  Legr.] 
YEAS— 71 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Blden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brj-an 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConeini 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 


Bennett 

Brown 

Bums 

Coats 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Faircloth 


Gramm 

Hutchison 


Exon 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Ka-ssebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 25 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Hatch 

Helms 

Kempthorne 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Johnston 
Moseley-Braun 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Prj'or 

Re  id 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Prcssler 

Smith 

Wallop 

Warner 


Mr.    President,    I 
the  vote  by  which 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  1804),  as  amended 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL, 
move  to  reconsider 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  insists 
on  its  amendment  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R. 
1804.  The  Chair  is  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  Fein- 
stein) appointed  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Bingaman.  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
Wofford,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order.  S.  1150  is  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— H.R.  3759 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  February  9  at  10  a.m..  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3759,  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar items  numbered  614,  615,  616,  617, 
and  618. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Labor 
J.  Davitt  McAteer,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health. 

Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service 

James  A.  Joseph,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  National  and  Community  Service  for 
a  term  of  5  years.  (New  position.) 

Shirley  Sachi  Sagawa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Managing  Director  of  the  Corporation  for 
National  and  Community  Service.  (New  posi- 
tion.) 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Stuart  E.  Weisberg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  27.  1999. 

ACTION  AGENCY 

James  A.  Scheibel.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


REPORT  OF  PROPOSED  RESCIS- 
SIONS OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  85 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;    referred   jointly,    pursuant   to 


the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry, to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  revised 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  totaling 
$1.6  billion,  three  revised  rescission 
proposals,  and  27  new  proposed  rescis- 
sions of  budget  authority.  The  total  of 
the  rescission  proposals  included  in 
this  special  message  is  SI. 6  billion. 
When  combined  with  rescissions  that 
went  to  the  Congress  on  November  1, 
1993,  there  are  $3.2  billion  in  rescissions 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  details  of  the  revised  deferral, 
which  affects  International  Security 
.Assistance,  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report.  The  proposed  rescissions 
affect  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Programs;  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture. Defense,  Energy,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  State,  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Treasury;  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration; the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting;  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  7, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-209I.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-164  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2092.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-165  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2093.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-166  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2094.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 


D.C.  Act  10-167  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2095.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-168  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2096.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-169  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2097.  A  communication  from  the  Chaii- 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-170  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EO-2098.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-171  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ECJ-2099.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-172  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2100.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-173  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2101.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-180  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC~2102.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-181  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4,  1994;  tc  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2I03.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-182  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  4.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2I04.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2105.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  financial 
controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1993:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2106.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  concern- 
ing records  management  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2107.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  financial  controls  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EO2I08.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 


(Corps  of  Engineers).  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2109.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Analysis  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Water  and  Sewer 
Utility  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1992 
(Revised)  Financial  Plan";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-21I0.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1993:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2111.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  the  comprehensive  statement  on  postal 
operations:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2112.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

E02I13.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2II4.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  financial  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1993:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-21I5.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1993:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affpirs. 

EC-2116.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Financial  Management. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  actuarial 
valuation  for  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
tirement system  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO-2117.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  State  Justice  Institute, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

E02118.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  under  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E02I19.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  financial  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2I20.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  financial 
controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1993:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2121.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
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tration.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2122.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  financial  controls  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2123.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  April 
1.  1993  through  September  30.  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2124.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
ager (Benefits  Communications).  Ninth 
Farm  Credit  District  Trust  Committee, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2125.  A  communication  from  the  Comp)- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  tran.s- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  re- 
ports and  testimony  for  December  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2126.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2127.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Inspector  General  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2128.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2129.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  American  Battle  Monument 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments  of  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2130.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  bid  pro- 
test during  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2131.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2132.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
under  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2133.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Inspector  General  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2134.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and 


Hopi  Indian  Relocation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system 
of  internal  accounting  and  financial  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2135.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  For  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2136.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  compilation  of 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  and  testi- 
mony issued  during  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2137.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Arctic  Research  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled •■Arctic  Research  and  the  United 
States";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2138.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port and  notice  of  expansion  of  denial  of  Fed- 
eral Benefits  Project  Clearinghouse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2139.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port in  compliance  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  amendments  of  1978  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2140.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
rac.v,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  in  compliance  with  the  Inspector 
General  Act  Amendments  of  1978  for  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2141.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2142.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  Communications  and  Legislative 
Affairs.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2143.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2144.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Staff  Director.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2145.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Administration.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  financial 
controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2146.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  financial  controls  in  effect  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute: 

H.R.  3759.  A  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1608.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  special 
messages  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  November  1,  1993,  in  accordance 
with  title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended. 

S.  1832.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  February  7.  1994.  in  accordance 
with  title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords) (by  request): 
S.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  designed  to 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in   the  United  States,   to  promote  and  im- 
prove the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Mitch- 
ell; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK): 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  the  personal  effects  of  participants 
in,  and  certain  other  individuals  associated 
with,  the  1994  World  Cup  soccer  games;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JEFFORDS)  (by  request): 
S.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  statistics 
designed  to  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  to  promote  and  improve  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

.\.-\TIONAL  EDL'CATIO.V  STATISTICS  ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Clinton  administration,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  National  Edu- 
cation Statistics  Act  of  1994.  The  bill  is 
a  reauthorization  of  authority  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics [NCES]  and  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  [NAEP], 
which  provide  meaningful  information 
on  the  educational  achievement  and 
progress  of  American  students. 


For  more  than  25  years,  I  have  called 
for  both  tough,  challenging  standards 
and  high  quality  assessments  in  gen- 
eral education.  To  my  mind,  they  are 
the  keys  to  effective  and  widespread 
reform.  The  Goals  2000  legislation 
moves  clearly  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing voluntary  national  content  and 
performance  standards  for  all  students. 
The  National  Education  Statistics  Act 
follows  suit  in  reauthorizing  adminis- 
tration of  NAEP  or  the  national  test  as 
it  has  been  called.  The  bill  calls  for 
greater  flexibility  in  implementation 
of  NAEP  and  strengthens  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Statistics.  To  my 
mind,  the  bills  overall  thrust  moves  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
linkage  between  NAEP  and  any  na- 
tional content  or  performance  stand- 
ards be  clear  and  strong.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  important  that  we  report  NAEP 
results  in  a  way  that  relates  them  di- 
rectly to  valid  and  reliable  perform- 
ance standards.  This,  in  turn,  will  aid 
States  and  localities  in  making  the  dif- 
ficult but  necessary  decisions  required 
of  them  in  building  a  system  of  edu- 
cation whose  hallmark  is  excellence.  It 
is  my  hop'j  that  specifically  in  this 
area  we  may  be  able  to  strengthen  the 
legislation  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  ascertain 
where  we  are  in  education,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  where  we  should 
be  going.  In  that  regard,  the  Clinton 
administration's  National  Education 
Statistics  Act  merits  strong  support 
and  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Clinton  administration.  I 
join  my  colleague.  Senator  Pell,  to  in- 
troduce the  National  Education  Statis- 
tics Act  of  1994.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  [NCES] 
and  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  [NAEP]. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  legislation  au- 
thorizing information  collection  and 
statistical  reporting  does  not  make  the 
headlines.  NCES  and  its  congression- 
ally  mandated  NAEP  project  may  be 
one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  Amer- 
ican education.  For  the  past  25  years, 
NAEP  assessments  have  provided  one 
of  the  only  measures  we  have  of  how, 
or  if,  student  achievement  has 
changed.  With  the  demand  for  high 
standards  and  the  need  for  improved 
student  leai-ning  NAEP's  role  becomes 
even  more  important.  Furthermore, 
the  increased  attention  to  student  aca- 
demic outcomes  have  led  to  increased 
attention  to,  and  demands  for,  im- 
provement in  NAEP  assessments,  scor- 
ing methods,  and  survey  needs. 

State  and  local  educators  are  design- 
ing standards  for  what  our  children 
must  know  and  be  able  to  do  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  century.  We,  in  turn, 
must  have  a  mechanism  to  measure 
how  students  are  faring  so  that  we  can 


then  assist  them  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  future.  This  reauthoriza- 
tion provides  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  reevaluate  NAEP  and  NCES  and  en- 
sure that  both  programs  continue  to 
provide  reliable  data  necessary  to 
gauge  the  education  achievement  of 
this  Nation.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

MEDAI.  OF  HO.NOR  FOR  JOHN  W.  MITCHELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
correct  a  mistake  of  the  past.  This  mis- 
take involves  the  wrongful  denial  of 
our  Nation's  highest  military  honor  to 
a  distinguished  American — John  W. 
Mitchell. 

In  1943,  the  United  States  Navy  was 
intercepting  the  encrypted  messages  of 
the  Japanese  Armed  Forces.  Unbe- 
knownst to  the  Japanese,  the  United 
States  had  broken  the  enemy  code.  On 
April  16,  1943,  a  message  was  inter- 
cepted that  indicated  Adm.  Isoroku 
Yamamoto.  chief  of  the  Japanese  com- 
bined fleet,  would  be  visiting  Japanese 
troops  on  several  of  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands on  April  18,  1943.  Admiral 
Yamamoto  was  Japan's  foremost  naval 
strategist  and  the  architect  of  the  sur- 
prise attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  At  6  a.m., 
December  7,  1941,  over  300  Japanese  air- 
craft left  the  flight  decks  of  their  air- 
craft carriers  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
Although  the  attack  took  less  than  2 
hours,  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
was  great.  In  all,  the  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor  lost  18  warships,  including  the 
battleships  Arizona,  West  Virginia,  and 
California.  Over  4,200  Americans  were 
either  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 

Upon  learning  of  Admiral 
Yamamotos  plans  to  visit  the  Solo- 
mons, Admiral  Nimitz  ordered  Adni. 
Marc  Mitscher,  commander  air,  Solo- 
mon Islands,  to  intercept  Yamamoto's 
plane.  Maj.  John  W.  Mitchell,  com- 
mander of  the  339th  fighter  squadron, 
volunteered  for  the  mission.  On  the 
morning  of  April  18,  1943,  Major  Mitch- 
ell led  18  P-38's  from  Guadalcanal  Is- 
land on  what  would  later  be  called  the 
"longest  fighter  intercept  in  history." 
Flying  over  494  miles,  only  50  feet  off 
the  water,  they  intercepted  Yama- 
moto's plane  and  its  escorts  over  Bou- 
gainvillea  Island,  precisely  as  Major 
Mitchell  had  planned.  Major  Mitchell's 
unit  downed  Yamamoto's  plane  as  well 
as  that  of  his  chief  of  staff  and  three 
Zero  fighters.  All  but  one  of  Mitchell's 
squadron  returned  to  Guadalcanal. 

Admiral  Mitscher  recommended  that 
Major  Mitchell  and  four  other  pilots  re- 
ceive the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  our  Nation's  highest  military 
honor.  However,  this  recommendation 
was  denied.  At  the  time,  awarding  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  pilots 
for  shooting  down  two  bombers  and 
three   fighters   might  reveal   that   the 


United  States  knew  Admiral  Yama- 
moto was  aboard  one  of  the  planes  and 
alert  the  Japanese  to  the  fact  that 
their  code  had  been  broken. 

John  W.  Mitchell  has  served  this 
country  with  honor  and  distinction. 
During  service  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war,  he  flew  over  240  combat 
missions  with  16  confirmed  aerial  kills. 
He  was  the  first  fighter  ace  in  the  13th 
Air  Force  and  his  decorations  include 
the  Air  Medal  with  9  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
with  2  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Navy  Cross,  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  However,  the  full  extent  of  his 
dedication,  service,  and  bravery  exhib- 
ited on  April  18,  1943,  has  never  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  as  we 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
World  War  U,  we  honor  Colonel  Mitch- 
ell. He  has  waited  over  50  years  to  re- 
ceive the  proper  recognition  from  his 
country.  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  and  to  be- 
stow this  honor  upon  John  W.  Mitchell. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  the  personal  effects  of  par- 
ticipants in,  and  certain  other  individ- 
uals associated  with,  the  1E94  World 
Cup  soccer  games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  TARIFFS  FOR  WORLD  CUP 

PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
the  personal  effects  of  participants  and 
others  associated  with  the  1994  World 
Cup  soccer  games.  This  summer,  the 
United  States  will  host  the  World  Cup 
for  the  first  time  ever,  a  very  special 
privilege  for  the  United  States.  The 
World  Cup.  the  largest  single  sporting 
event  in  the  world,  will  include  52 
games  played  in  nine  cities:  Detroit, 
New  York,  Washington,  Orlando.  Bos- 
ton, Dallas,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles.  These  games  will 
have  huge  positive  economic  impacts 
in  those  cities  and  the  surrounding 
areas. 

Duty-free  privileges  are  an  important 
aspect  of  hosting  an  international 
sporting  event.  Granting  these  privi- 
leges to  World  Cup  participants  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
the  hospitality  that  has  been  afforded 
our  athletes  in  sporting  events  hosted 
by  other  countries. 

There  is  considerable  precedence  for 
duty-free  legislation  for  international 
sporting  events  held  in  the  United 
States.  Duty-free  entry  privileges  were 
authorized  for  the  1993  World  Univer- 
sity Games  in  Buffalo,  the  1990  Good- 
will Games  in  Indianapolis,  and  the 
1984  Summer  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  revenue  loss  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  these  tariffs  will  be  neg- 
ligible,   while    the    positive    effects   of 
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continuing  the  policy  of  encouraging 
international  sports  competitions  is 
great. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  the  World  Cup  games  and 
welcoming  the  athletes  from  all  over 
the  world  to  our  country. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  her 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  12,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1H2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1142,  a  bill  to  improve  counseling  serv- 
ices for  elementary  school  children. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1329,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
United  States  citizens  and  others  who 
have  been  missing  from  Cyprus  since 
1974. 

S.  M58 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1458,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  estab- 
lish time  limitations  on  certain  civil 
actions  against  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1805,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  disparity  between  the  periods  of 
delay  provided  for  civilian  and  military 
retiree  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
90,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  radio  amateurs,  and  to 
establish  support  for  such  amateurs  as 
national  policy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 


Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
150,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  May  8,  1994.  as 
"Public  Service  Recognition  Week." 

-SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1994,  as  "Civil  War  His- 
tory Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 59,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Federal  Government  mandated 
health  care  reform  should  be  on-budg- 
et. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1382  proposed  to  S. 
1150,  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  1388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1388  proposed  to  S. 
1150,  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 


February  8,  1994 


February  8,  1994 
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AME.NDMENT  NO.  1394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1394  proposed  to  S. 
1150,  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Amendment  No.  1404  pro- 
posed to  S.  1150,  an  original  bill  to  im- 
prove learning  and  teaching  by  provid- 
ing a  national  framework  for  education 
reform;  to  promote  the  research,  con- 
sensus building,  and  systemic  changes 
needed  to  ensure  equitable  educational 
opportunities  and  high  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for 
reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certifications;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1410  proposed  to  S. 
1150.  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1411  proposed  to  S. 
1150,  an  original  bill  to  improve  learn- 
ing and  teaching  by  providing  a  na- 
tional framework  for  education  reform; 
to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed 
to  ensure  equitable  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED"  -T 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT  OF  1933 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1434 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1361)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional framework  for  the  development 
of  school-to-work  opportunities  sys- 
tems in  all  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development  Act". 

SEC.  2.  ALASKA  NATIVE  ART  AND  CULTURE. 

Section  1521  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4441)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Part  B— Native  Hawaiians  and  Alaska 
Natives 

"sec.  1521.  program  for  native  hawaiian 
and  alaska  native  culture  and 
arts  development. 

■'(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  programs  for  Native 
Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native  culture  and  arts 
development  to  any  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  institution  which — 

"(1)  primarily  serves  and  represents  Native 
Hawaiians  or  Alaska  Natives,  and 

"(2)  has  been  recognized  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  as  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  organization  or  institu- 
tion eligible  to  receive  such  grants. 

•■(b)  Purpose  of  Grants.— Grants  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall,  to  the  extent 
deemed  possible  by  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  grant,  be  used— 

•'(1)  to  provide  scholarly  study  of,  and  in- 
struction in.  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Na- 
tive art  and  culture, 

"(2)  to  establish  programs  which  culminate 
■  in  the  awarding  of  degrees  in  the  various 
fields  of  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture,  or 

•■(3)  to  establish  centers  and  programs  with 
respect  to  Native  Hawaiian  or  Alaska  Native 
art  and  culture  that  are  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  centers  and  programs  described  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1510. 

■'(c)  Management  of  Grants.— 

■•(1)  Any  organization  or  institution  which 
is  the  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  establish  a  governing  board 
to  manage  and  control  the  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

••(2)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to 
Native  Hawaiian  art  and  culture,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board  which  is  required 
to  be  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

•'(A)  be  Native  Hawaiians  or  individuals 
widely  recognized  in  the  field  of  Native  Ha- 
waiian art  and  culture. 

••(B)  include  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Hawaiian  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 

■'(C)  include  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii. 

"(D)  include  the  president  of  the  Bishop 
Museum,  and 

•■(E)  serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  office. 

■■(3)  For  any  grants  made  with  respect  to 
Alaska  Native  art  and  culture,  the  members 
of  the  governing  board  which  is  required  to 
be  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 


'•(A)  include  Alaska  Natives  and  individ- 
uals widely  recognized  in  the  field  of  Alaska 
Native  art  and  culture. 

•■(B)  represent  the  Eskimo.  Indian  and 
Aleut  cultures  of  Alaska,  and 

••(C)  serve  for  a  fixed  term.". 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1993 


WOFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1435 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.) 

Mr.  WOFFORD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  I'.'ll)  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  duty  on  certain  chemicals: 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  II  through  the  end  of 
the  page. 

On  page  8.  strike  line  7  through  the  matter 
ending  before  page  9.  line  1. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

CO.M.MITTEE  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding 
a  hearing  on  Thursday,  February  10, 
1994,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m..  in  485  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building  on  S.  1357. 
the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of 
Odawa  Indians  and  the  Little  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  Act;  and  S. 
1066,  to  restore  Federal  services  to  the 
Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1994,  at  8:30  a.m.  in  SR-332  on 
the  nomination  of  Frederick  G. 
Slabach,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  February  8,  1994,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  in  open  session  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  Defense  authorization 
request  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  the  fu- 
ture years'  defense  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSI.NG.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
February  8.  at  2  p.m.  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund-World  Bank  policies  toward  Rus- 
sia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  9:30  a.m..  February 
8.  1994,  to  receive  testimony  from  Freta 
Joy  Dicus,  Margaret  Hombeck  Greene, 
William  J.  Rainer.  Kneeland  C.  Young- 
blood,  and  Frank  G.  Zarb,  nominees  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  11:00  a.m.  to  hear  testimony 
from  USTR  Mickey  Kantor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  GATT;  and  further  that  the 
committee  be  permitted  to  be  met  im- 
mediately following  the  conclusion  of 
Ambassador  Kantor's  testimony  to 
hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Ellen  Withrow  to  be  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday,  February  8.  at  11:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
Strobe  Talbott,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN.MENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  at  11  a.m.,  for  a  nomination 
hearing  on:  Edward  J.  Gleiman,  to  be 
member.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  8,  1994,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SARAJEVO:  OLYMPIC  CITY  UNDER 
SIEGE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
actly 10  years  ago  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  focused  on  Sarajevo  as  that  city 
hosted  the  XIV  Winter  Olympic  Games. 
Ten  years  later  and  after  nearly  2  years 
of  shelling,  Sarajevo  and  its  Olympic 
facilities  lay  in  shambles.  The  city's 
stadium  has  been  turned  into  a  ceme- 
tery, the  final  resting  place  for  some  of 
the  over  10,000  Sarajevans  killed  since 
the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  and  around 
the  Bosnian  capital. 

This  past  weekend  we  witnessed  yet 
another  attack  on  innocent  civilians  in 
Sarajevo,  this  one  claiming  68  lives  and 
resulting  in  hundreds  of  injuries.  Again 
we  have  heard  cries  of  righteous  indig- 
nation over  this  despicable  event. 

But  no  amount  of  hand-wringing  is 
going  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression  and 
genocide  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
spawned  by  Serb  ultranationalism. 
Resolute  action  is  required.  The  dif- 
ficult options  will  not  get  any  easier  if 
we  allow  more  time  to  pass.  Will  we 
look  back  a  year  from  now  and  bemoan 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  act  earlier? 

Over  the  past  12  months  the  adminis- 
tration has  engaged  in  endless  equivo- 
cation, talking  tough  then  backing 
down  at  the  first  hint  of  resistance.  Of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  the  West  missed  repeated  op- 
portunities to  engage  early  and  effec- 
tively in  ways  that  might  have  pre- 
vented the  conflict  from  deepening.  As 
one  who  has  consistently  advocated  the 
use  of  selective  NATO  airstrikes  and 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  I 
couldn't  agree  more. 

How  long  will  we  allow  the  carnage 
to  go  on?  As  NATO  fighters  fly  over- 
head, the  calculated  war  of  Serb  ag- 
gression and  genocide  is  played  out 
with  deadly  consequences  on  the 
ground.  There  is  only  one  way  to  stop 
the  aggressor— and  that  is  by  force.  It 
is  time  for  those  NATO  jets  to  deliver 
a  clear  and  long  overdue  message:  we 
will  not  allow  aggression  and  genocide 
to  continue  any  longer.  The  time  for 
equivocation  is  over.  As  witnesses  to 
genocide,  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  intervene.  It  is  time  to  back  up  our 
threats  with  actions  in  defense  of  Sara- 
jevo, an  Olympic  city  under  siege.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARNER  L.  JONES- 
KENTUCKY  AND  THE  NATION 
LOSE  A  GIANT  OF  THE  HORSE 
RACING  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  the  thoroughbred 
industry  is  vital  to  my  home  State  of 
Kentucky.  Unfortunately,  this  past 
weekend  that  industry  lost  one  of  its 
pioneers,  my  dear  friend  Warner  L. 
Jones. 

Warner  led  what  can  only  be  called  a 
full,  exciting,  and  wonderful  life.  The 


world  famous  Churchill  Downs  race 
track  in  Louisville,  KY,  was  founded  on 
his  great-grandmother's  land  and  owes 
much  of  its  current  success  to  his  lead- 
ership. He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
track  for  over  50  years,  and  was  chair- 
man during  the  historic  track's  revival 
in  the  1980's.  Warner  did  not  take  his 
commitment  to  Churchill  Downs  light- 
ly. In  1969,  when  the  track  was  in  dan- 
ger of  bemg  taken  over,  he  borrowed 
almost  $300,000  in  order  to  buy  more 
stock  and  help  fend  off  the  bid. 

Under  Warner  and  track  president 
Tom  Meeker's  able  guidance,  Churchill 
Downs  underwent  a  S25  million  renova- 
tion as  well  as  doubling  its  revenue.  It 
was  also  during  this  time  that  in  1988 
the  track  hosted  for  the  first  time  the 
prestigious  Breedere  Cup  event.  It  later 
hosted  this  exciting  day  in  racing  in 
1991  and  will  again  in  November  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Warner  had  since  1935 
been  one  of  the  most  influential  breed- 
ers in  America.  From  his  picturesque 
Hermitage  Farm  in  Goshen,  KY,  in 
Oldham  County,  he  bred  and  housed 
some  of  the  world's  most  influential 
thoroughbreds  in  the  world.  He  was  the 
only  breeder  to  have  ever  bred  winners 
in  the  Kentucky  Derby,  Kentucky 
Oaks,  and  a  Breeders  Cup  race.  In  1985, 
Warner  sold  one  of  his  yearlings  at  the 
annual  Keeneland  sales  for  a  world 
record  $13.1  million. 

Warner  was  also  active  on  the  legis- 
lative end  of  the  business  as  well,  Mr. 
President.  He  was  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  American  Horse  Council,  a  na- 
tional association  that  represents  the 
industry  in  Congress.  As  cousin  to  our 
former  colleague  Marlow  Cook  of  Ken- 
tucky, it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  Warner  was  always  diligent  and 
effective  in  lobbying  his  industry's 
many  vital  interests.  In  fact,  James  J. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  the  current  president  of 
the  American  Horse  Council,  called 
Warner  "one  of  the  most  important 
people  in  the  horse  industry  in  this 
century." 

While  this  is  indeed  high  praise,  it  in 
no  way  tells  the  entire  story  of  this 
great  American.  Warner  Jones  was  a 
man  whose  moral  compass  was  always 
focused  in  exactly  the  right  direction. 
An  ardent  believer  in  strong  family 
values,  he  was  a  man  of  unparalleled 
character,  integrity,  and  charm. 

In  his  native  Oldham  County,  Warner 
donated  some  of  his  property  as  well  as 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Oldham 
County  Youth  Football  League.  In 
spite  of  what  some  saw  as  a  gruff  exte- 
rior, Warner  was  a  friend  to  all  and  had 
a  particular  soft  spot  for  children.  In 
fact,  one  of  his  friends  said  that  War- 
ner often  carried  with  him  a  thank-you 
letter  written  to  him  by  some  of  the 
kids  he  had  helped  get  involved  with 
the  football  league. 

Mr.  President,  a  loss  like  the  one  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  the 
horse  industry  has  just  suffered  is  not 
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easily  forgotten.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  remembering  and  honoring 
the  significant  contributions  made  dur- 
ing his  productive  lifetime.  Having  re- 
cently lost  my  mother,  I  understand 
the  grief  that  his  family  is  suffering 
and,  therefore,  would  like  to  also  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathies  and  under- 
standing to  his  wonderful  wife  Harriet 
as  she  goes  through  this  trying  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  an  article  from  the  February  8, 
1994,  Lexington  Herald  Leader  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Lexington  :k.Y)  Herald  Leader. 
Feb.  8.  1994] 

Death  of  Horse.man  Jones  Ends  Special 

Era 

(By  Billy  Reed) 

LOUSUaLLE— Before  Kennelands  world- 
famous  summer  yearling  sale,  you  could  usu- 
ally hear  Warner  L.  Jones  Jr.  moaning  and 
fretting  in  that  raspy  voice  of  his  over  what 
cruel  fate  might  have  in  store  for  him. 

"My  whole  business,  my  success  or  failure 
for  a  whole  year,"  Jones  once  said,  •'is  de- 
cided in  three  hours  on  one  night  of  the  year 
at  Kenneland.  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
business  where  you  have  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure." 

Yes,  but  he  thrived  on  it.  At  the  end  of  a 
sale,  or  Warner  usually  was  smiling  as  he 
headed  back  to  Hermitage  Farm,  his  five 
hundred-acre  spread  just  off  U.S.  42  in 
Oldham  County,  about  20  minutes  from 
downtown  Louisville. 

In  July  of  1964.  Jones  sold  a  yearling  colt 
for  $150,000.  a  world  record  that  looked 
laughable  in  the  summer  of  1985.  when  he 
sold  a  Nijinsky-My  Charmer  colt  for  $13.1 
million,  the  current  world  record  and  one 
that's  likely  to  stand  forever. 

"I  knew  he  was  a  helluva  colt,"  salesman 
Jones  said.  "He  was  one  of  a  kind,  like  a  pre- 
cious stone  or  jewel." 

So.  too.  was  Jones,  who  died  Sunday  night 
at  the  age  of  78  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer. 
Earthy  more  than  polished,  Jones  was  as 
shrewd  a  horseman  as  ever  came  down  the 
pike. 

His  death  ends  the  era  that  began  in  the 
1940s,  when  smart,  hard-nosed,  persuasive 
horsemen  such  as  Jones.  A.B.  "Bull"  Han- 
cock Jr.  of  Claiborne  Farm  and  Leslie  Combs 
II  came  to  dominate  the  breeding  world. 

They  were  alchemists  with  an  almost  pre- 
ternatural ability  to  produce  excellent 
horses,  and  they  loved  the  challenges  of  try- 
ing to  beat  the  market,  the  races  and,  of 
course,  each  other. 

"It's  a  fad.  like  women's  hats  or  some- 
thing." Jones  once  said.  "You  try  to  guess 
which  stallions  will  be  popular  three  years 
away.  If  I  guess  right,  I'm  a  genius.  If  not, 
I've  lost  money." 

Of  all  the  big-time  Kentucky  breeders, 
only  Jones  didn't  live  within  a  25-mile  radius 
of  Lexington,  and  one  reason  was  his  life- 
long love  affair  with  Churchill  Downs,  the 
home  of  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

His  great-great-great  grandmother  was  a 
Churchill,  and  Col.  M.  Lewis  Clark,  the  track 
president  when  it  opened  and  held  the  first 
Derby  in  1875.  was  an  uncle  three  generations 
removed. 

A  Churchill  director  since  1941,  the  year 
Whirlaway  won  the  Derby,  Jones  was  espe- 
cially proud  that  he  was  the  first  horseman 
to  breed  and  sell  winners  of  both  the  Derby 
(Dark  Star  in  1953)  and  Kentucky  Oaks 
(Nancy  Jr.  in  1967). 

After  succeeding  John  W.  Galbreath  as 
Churchill's  chairman  of  the  board  in   1984, 
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Jones  replaced  track  president  Lynn  Stone 
with  Tom  Meeker,  opening  the  way  for  the 
track  to  undertake  the  most  aggressive  re- 
modeling and  marketing  program  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Of  all  the  changes  made  at  Churchill. 
Jones'  baby  was  the  construction  of  the  turf 
course  in  the  track's  infield,  which  enabled 
Churchill  to  attract  the  Breeders'  Cup  and 
diversify  its  racing  cards. 

Typically  feisty  and  combative  throughout 
the  campaign  to  get  the  turf  course  lone. 
Jones  became  exacerbated  with  critics  who 
accused  him  of  not  caring  about  the  infield's 
beauty. 

"It's  nothing  but  grass  we're  talking 
about,"  Jones  growled.  "They're  not  going  to 
set  up  Coca-Cola  signs  and  Falls  City  beer 
signs  in  there.  There's  nothing  prettier  to 
look  at  than  green  grass  and  pretty  girls." 

That  was  vintage  Jones. 

Although  he  always  had  a  wink  and  a  smile 
for  a  female  he  found  attractive.  Jones 
seemed  most  at  home  in  the  company  of 
men.  where  he  could  argue  and  joke  and  tell 
stories  without  having  to  worry  about  his 
salty  language. 

Yec  he  also  gave  up  drinking  years  ago  and 
became  such  a  confirmed  teetotaler  that 
Churchill  employees  always  were  careful 
about  how  much  they  drank  around  him.  for 
fear  of  becoming  the  objects  of  a  stern  Jones 
scowl  and  a  stern  Jones  lecture. 

He  hated  to  lose  a  game  of  golf  or  cards  al- 
most as  much  as  he  hated  to  get  the  short 
end  of  a  horse  deal,  but  he  also  could  laugh 
at  himself. 

For  example,  he  liked  to  tell  about  a  sum- 
mer at  Saratoga  in  the  1940s,  when  he  still 
was  getting  established  and  Combs  out- 
maneuvered  him  to  syndicate  a  stallion  that 
both  wanted. 

It  was  a  funny  story,  made  more  so  by  the 
gravel  in  Jones'  voice.  Such  a  voice.  When  he 
called,  you  knew  who  it  was  before  he  identi- 
fied himself. 

And  then  you  listened  closely  because 
when  it  came  to  the  horse  business.  Warner 
L.  Jones  always  had  something  important  to 
say,  which  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  he'll  be 
so  terribly  missed.* 


DR.       NEIL       P.       HYCHE,       DISTIN- 
GUISHED ALABAMAN,  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary 1994,  upon  his  retirement  as  super- 
intendent of  education  of  Tuscaloosa 
County  schools,  the  Alabama  Edu- 
cation Association  lost  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  servant.  Dr.  Neil  Hyche. 

Dr.  Hyche  was  born  in  Northport,  AL, 
in  1931.  As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
he  spent  2  years  stationed  in  Europe 
serving  his  country  from  1954-56.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  secondary 
education  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1959,  a  master's  degree  in  ele- 
mentary education  in  1963,  and  his  edu- 
cational doctorate  from  the  university 
in  1972.  He  has  been  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  university  and  Tuscaloosa 
communities  throughout  his  life,  and 
through  his  commitment  to  education 
has  enriched  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Dr.  Hyche  distinguished  himself 
through  his  unwavering  commitment 
to  the  betterment  of  the  educational 
system.  As  a  teacher  he  left  an  ever- 
lasting impression  on   the  many  stu- 


dents who  dwelled  in  his  classroom. 
After  his  teaching  career,  he  devoted 
many  years  to  school  administration, 
including  5  years  as  a  principal  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  County  schools.  Since  1986. 
he  has  served  as  superintendent  over 
Tuscaloosa  County,  where  he  showed 
outstanding  leadership  and  was  award- 
ed the  1993  District  Superintendent  of 
the  Year  Award. 

As  an  administrator  in  the  Tusca- 
loosa schools.  Dr.  Hyche  was  known  for 
his  sense  of  fairness  and  for  commit- 
ment to  his  students,  his  faculty,  and 
to  the  community.  He  participated  in 
many  developmental  activities,  there- 
by further  increasing  his  capabilities 
as  an  administrator.  A  few  of  these  ac- 
tivities include:  National  Association 
of  School  Boards,  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Boards,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  and 
the  Technology  and  Learning  Con- 
ference. Right  up  to  his  retirement 
date.  Dr.  Hyche  constantly  strived  to 
reach  his  maximum  potential. 

Finally,  Dr.  Hyche's  life  exhibits  an 
intense  commitment  not  only  to  his 
career,  but  also  to  the  betterment  of 
his  community.  He  serves  in  many  area 
leadership  positions,  and  has  gained 
recognition  in  several.  He  received  the 
1989  Conservationist  of  the  Year  Award 
from  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Hon- 
orary State  Farmer  Award  from  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  1988,  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directora 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  de- 
partment of  human  resources. 

Dr.  Hyche  is  truly  among  the  most 
engaging  persons  one  could  ever  hope 
to  encounter,  and  the  Tuscaloosa 
school  system  will  suffer  a  great  loss 
after  his  retirement.  However,  the 
mark  he  has  made  on  Tuscaloosa's 
schools  will  remain  his  legacy  forever.* 


WELFARE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  calls  for  welfare 
reform.  There  are  numerous  problems 
in  the  system,  one  of  which  is  outlined 
in  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  the 
Governor  of  Idaho,  Cecil  Andrus,  to 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Donna  Shalala. 

In  Idaho,  June  Reid  recently  experi- 
enced the  absurdity  of  our  welfare  sys- 
tem to  the  tune  of  $3,341.  June  is  a 
hard-working  single  mother  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet,  while  providing  her 
children  with  a  loving  home.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, she  does  this  on  her  own— with- 
out Government  help  and  without  child 
support.  June  was  being  forced  to  pay 
$3,341  in  public  assistance  money  her 
ex-husband  had  accepted  to  support 
one  of  their  children.  The  State  was 
being  forced  to  collect  this  money  be- 
cause Reid  would  not  go  on  welfare 
herself.  Mr.  President,  let  this  be  clear, 
had  she  accepted  public  assistance,  the 
State  would  not  have  had  to  recover 
the  money. 


This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  the 
one-size-fits-all  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  just  does  not  work. 
We  need  welfare  reform  and  we  need  it 
now. 

This  situation  was  luckily  resolved 
by  the  decisive  action  of  the  Governor 
of  Idaho,  Cecil  Andrus.  I  applaud  Gov- 
ernor Andrus  for  his  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  created  by  the 
absurdity  of  Federal  regulations.  While 
I  commend  the  Governor,  I  must  also 
commend  June  Reid  for  her  strength 
and  values. 

As  the  issue  of  welfare  reform 
evolves,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  look  at  this  situation 
and  prevent  the  creation  of  a  web  of 
regulations.  One  solution  will  soon  be 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kas.sebaum.  The  proposal  would  simply 
relieve  States  of  their  portion  of  Med- 
icaid funding.  In  return.  States  would 
have  responsibility  for  the  basic  wel- 
fare program.  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children.  The  savings  States 
would  experience  from  Medicaid  would 
be  spent  on  AFDC  without  Federal 
strings,  regulations,  in  a  manner  they 
feel  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  State.  There  would  no 
longer  be  a  one-size-fits-all  program 
that  does  not  fit  anyone,  and  certainly 
not  rural  States  like  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  review  this  situation  care- 
fully, and  see  the  common  sense  and 
logic  behind  the  proposal  soon  to  be 
presented  by  Senator  Kassebaum. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  and  news  article 
attached  be  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  state- 
ment. 

The  material  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

State  Capitol, 
Boise.  ID.  January  28.  J994. 
Hon.  Donna  Shalala. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  o)  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Secretary:  I  write  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  federal  regulation  which 
absurdly  and  relentlessly  works  against  the 
working  poor  who  are  struggling  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  independent  of 
public  assistance. 

A  situation  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention regarding  Ms.  June  Reid.  a  single 
mother  who  lives  in  Post  Falls.  Idaho,  with 
her  two  children.  Ms.  Reid's  income  is  $720 
per  month  (she  has  been  unsuccessful  in  her 
attempts  to  obtain  child  support),  she  does 
not  receive  public  assistance,  and  she  ar- 
ranges her  work  so  that  she  is  home  with  her 
children  when  they  are  not  in  school. 

Several  years  ago.  Ms.  Reid's  daughter 
lived  for  15  months  with  Ms.  Reid's  ex-hus- 
band. During  that  time,  her  ex-husband— un- 
beknownst to  Ms.  Reid— applied  for  and  re- 
ceived public  assistance  for  their  daughter. 
When  their  daughter  returned  to  live  with 
Ms.  Reid,  the  state  of  Idaho,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  federalTegulation.  requested 
repayment  from  Ms.  Reid  for  the  public  as- 
sistance provided  to  her  daughter  while  her 
daughter  was  in  the  care  of  her  ex-husband. 
Now.  it  is  obvious  that  Ms.  Reid's  income 
makes  repayment  of  the  resulting  $3,341  debt 
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virtually  impossible.  Equally  undeniable  is 
Ms.  Reid's  determination  to  support  herself 
and  her  children  without  public  assistance. 

These  realities  collided  when  the  state  of 
Idaho,  while  following-  federal  regulation, 
stood  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  intercept- 
ing Ms.  Reid"s  tax  refunds  and  forcing  her 
through  years  of  court  battles,  asking  her  to 
repay  a  debt  she  financially  could  not  repay, 
when  the  state  would  have  forgiven  the  debt 
if  Ms.  Reid  would  have  accepted  public  as- 
sistance (for  which  she  is  eligible). 

Lawyers  will  tell  us  the  state  is  on  solid 
ground  in  pursuing  repayment  from  Ms. 
Reid.  Morally,  we  could  not  be  more  wrong. 

I  agree  with  you  and  the  President  that  we 
must  make  self-sufficiency  more  appealing 
than  public  assistance.  To  this  end.  I  submit 
the  following  recommended  change: 

42  U.S.C.  §654  State  plan  for  child  and 
spousal  support: 

■•(4)  provide  that  such  State  will  under- 
take— 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  child  with  respect 
to  whom  such  assignment  is  effective,  in- 
cluding an  assignment  with  respect  to  a 
child  on  whose  behalf  of  State  agency  is 
making  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
under  part  E  of  this  subchapter,  to  secure 
support  for  such  child  from  his  parent  (or 
from  any  other  person  legally  liable  for  such 
support),  and  from  such  parent  for  his  spouse 
(or  former  spouse)  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  or  medical  assist- 
ance under  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
chapter XIX  of  this  chapter  (but  unly  if  a 
support  obligation  has  been  established  with 
respect  to  such  spouse,  obligation  has  been 
established  with  respect  to  the  child  is  being 
enforced  under  the  plan),  utilizing  any  recip- 
rocal arrangements  adopted  with  other 
States  (unless  the  agency  administering  the 
plan  of  the  State  under  part  A  or  E  of  this 
subchapter  determines  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  602(a)(26)(B)  of  this  title 
that  it  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  to  do  SO),  except  that  when  such  ar- 
rangements and  other  means  have  proven  in- 
effective, the  State  may  utilize  the  Federal 
courts  to  obtain  or  enforce  court  orders  for 
support,  provided,  however,  that  the  State 
shall  not  undertake  to  secure  support  for 
such  child,  spouse,  or  former  spouse  from  a 
person  who  would  be  or  is  eligible  for  or  is 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  benefits  under  Title  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  §601  et  seq.)  for  the 
period  during  which  such  person  would  be  or 
is  eligible  or  is  receiving  such  benefits  and  to 
secure  support  from  such  person  would  not 
be  in  the  fiscal  interest  of  the  state  or  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child(ren> 
for  whom  such  person  owes  support;". 

Certainly,  this  is  but  one  way  to  redress 
the  bureaucratic  red  tape  that  keeps  well- 
meaning  individuals  and  families  stuck  in  a 
system  of  welfare  dependence.  It  is  a  con- 
structive step  toward  welfare  reform  in  gen- 
eral, and  one  which  provides  a  corrective 
measure  toward  this  specific  example. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  returned  to  Ms. 
Reid  the  tax  refund  money  intercepted  by 
the  state,  and  I  have  ordered  the  Idaho  De- 
partment of  Health  cease  in  its  attempts  to 
collect  the  remainder  of  the  original  debt. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Cecil  D.  andrus. 

Governor. 

Woman  Wins  in  Welfare  Fiasco 
(By  Cynthia  Taggart) 
COEUR   d'Alene.— On   Gov.    Cecil    Andrus" 
order  Thursday,  the  state  stopped  hounding 


a  Post  Falls  woman  to  repay  S3. 341  in  public 
assistance  money  her  ex-husband  had  accept- 
ed to  support  their  daughter. 

The  governor  also  ordered  the  state  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  to  repay 
June  Reid  $1,735  it  had  applied  to  the  debt 
last  year  when  it  withheld  her  state  and  fed- 
eral income  tax  refunds. 

"I'm  speechless.  I'm  amazed."  Reid  said 
Thursday  after  her  attorney.  Norm  Gissel. 
told  her  the  governor's  office  had  called  him 
with  the  news.  "This  made  it  all  worth  it. 
It's  not  just  getting  the  money  back.  That's 
a  bonus.  It's  getting  attention  to  that  law 
that's  great." 

The  law  required  Reid  to  repay  the  money 
because  she  never  went  on  welfare  herself. 
Had  she  also  accepted  public  assistance,  she 
wouldn't  have  had  to  pay. 

After  Andrus  read  news  accounts  of  Reid's 
battle  with  the  state  agency,  he  began  ask- 
ing questions,  said  Scott  Peyron.  the  gov- 
ernor's spokesman. 

"When  he  was  satisfied  he  knew  the  facts, 
he  insisted  that  the  department  make  il 
right."  Peyron  said.  "The  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  is  beginning  to  work  now 
on  legislation  that  can  be  a  state-level  rem- 
edy." 

The  state  sued  Reid  to  recover  public  as- 
sistance money  her  former  husband  had  ac- 
cepted while  he  cared  for  their  daughter.  Al- 
though eligible.  Reid  never  had  applied  for 
public  assistance,  maintaining  that  she 
wanted  to  protect  her  family  from  the  wel- 
fare stigma. 

The  child  lived  with  her  father  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  returning  to  Reid  for  three 
years.  Reid  also  supports  her  son. 

Under  state  law.  people  who  take  public  as- 
sistance to  support  their  minor  children  do 
not  repay  the  money.  Because  Reid  was  not 
on  public  assistance  but  was  the  child's 
mother,  the  state  expected  her  to  repay  the 
money  her  ex-husband  accepted  to  care  for 
the  girl. 

When  she  argued  that  she  had  no  money 
and  another  child  to  support.  Reid  was  told 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  growing  debt  was  to 
join  the  public  assistance  program. 

Gissel  fought  the  case  for  Reid  in  court, 
but  lost  three  times.  Each  time,  judges 
agreed  Health  and  Welfare  was  following 
State  law.  Gissel  finally  decided  the  law 
needs  to  be  changed. 

On  Thursday.  Andrus  agreed  and  said  the 
law  also  needs  changing  on  the  federal  level. 
The  state  stands  to  lose  public  assistance 
money  if  it  doesn't  follow  the  federal  re- 
quirement to  seek  repayment  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

"Nonsense  comes  in  many  forms,  and  this 
is  the  latest  example  of  it  from  the  federal 
government."  the  governor  said  in  a  written 
statement.  "I  salute  June  Reid  for  her  deter- 
mination to  remain  at  work  and  not  accept 
public  assistance  even  in  the  face  of  this  try- 
ing and  unfair  situation." 

Andrus  promised  to  introduce  legislation 
at  the  National  Governors  Association  meet- 
ing next  week  to  urge  Congress  to  change  a 
law  that  requires  "states  to  beat  down  the 
doors  of  people  like  Ms.  Reid  who  are  trying 
hard  to  do  the  right  thing.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9,  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day,   February   9;    that   following   the 


prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
approved  to  date  and  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twesday,  February  8,  1994 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-380, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  appoints 
Paul  O.  Reimer,  of  California,  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Environmental 
Response  Task  Force. 


RECESS  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9.  1994  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:50  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8,  1994: 

DEPART.MENT  OF  STATE 

M  I.ARRY  LAWRENCE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

K.  TERRY  DORN8U.SH.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS 

THOMAS  L  SIEBERT,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AMBAS. 
SADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  ST.^TES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SWEDEN 

SIDNEY  WILLIAMS,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LADOR 

J  DAVITT  MCATEER.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  FOR  MINE  SAFKTV  AND 
HEALTH 

CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

JAMES  A.  JOSEPH.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  CF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR 
NATIONAL  .AND  COM.MUNITY  SERVICE  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5 
YEARS. 

SHIRLEY  SACHI  SAGAWA.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A  MAN- 
AGING DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

STUART  E.  WEISBERG.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  RE- 
VIEW COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  27.  1999 

ACTION  AGENCY 

JAMES  A  SCHEIBEL.  OF  MINNESOTA.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  ACTION  AGENCY. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMrFMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUE.STS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  FRANK 
ALMAOUER.  AND  ENDING  JAMES  R  DEMPSEY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  OCTOBER  5. 
1993. 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  from  Whom  comes 
every  good  gift,  be  with  all  people  who 
seek  to  understand  their  lives,  their 
hopes,  and  their  faith.  May  the  vision 
that  You  have  given— of  a  world  where 
the  nations  live  in  harmony,  where 
peoples  of  all  backgrounds  understand 
and  respect  each  other,  where  peace 
and  trust  permeate  our  relations — may 
this  world  be  our  vision  and  may  we 
dedicate  ourselves  and  our  abilities  to 
work  to  that  end.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
will  postpone  the  vote  until  later  in 
the  day. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 


S.  1789.  An  act  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  use  of  funds  under 
the  highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program  for  seismic  retrofit  of 
bridges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADVISERS  TO 
U.S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON 
TRADE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  161(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2211)  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Chair  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  be  accredited 
by  the  President  as  official  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress: Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida;  Mr.  M.-vtsui  of 
California;  Mr.  ARCHER  of  Texas;  and 
Mr.  CRANE  of  Illinois. 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IN  BOSNIA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
innocent  people  have  to  die  in  Bosnia 
before  the  world  does  something  about 
it? 

How  many  innocent  children  have  to 
be  slaughtered  before  we  respond? 

Are  200,000  dead  Bosnians  enough? 
Are  16,000  slaughtered  children  enough? 

That's  how  many  have  died  in  less 
than  2  years. 

The  body  count  from  Saturday's  sav- 
age assault  in  Sarajevo  stands  at  68 
and  counting. 

Bodies  were  so  mangled  that  one 
morgue  had  to  spread  arms,  legs,  and 
feet  out  on  the  floor  to  piece  people  to- 
gether. 

How  can  we  let  this  happen? 

How  can  civilized  nations  sit  silent 
and  watch  this  happen? 

Ethnic  cleansing  is  genocide. 

And  we  cannot  be  silent  partners  to 
genocide  any  longer. 

We  have  waited  too  long  for  action. 

Too  long  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on 
Bosnia. 

We  must  use  allied  air  strikes  to  de- 
fend Bosnia  now. 

Of  course  there  are  risks  to  taking 
action. 

But  how  many  more  will  die  if  we  do 
not  act? 

There  can  be  no  more  excuses. 


If  NATO  can't  respond  to  this,  then 
what  is  NATO  worth? 

And  if  we  cannot  respond  to  this, 
then  the  blood  of  Bosnia  isn't  just  on 
the  hands  of  the  Serbs. 

It's  on  all  of  us. 


BIPARTISAN  EFFORT  NEEDED  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  min- 
utes ago  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's analysis  of  the  Clinton  health 
plan  was  made  available,  and  it  is  a 
very  revealing  document.  Remember 
that  the  President  came  here  in  his 
very  first  speech  last  year  and  praised 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  for  its 
accuracy.  What  it  says  is  that  the 
health  plan  is  a  Government  activity, 
that  the  money  paid  for  the  health  in- 
surance under  the  Government  plan 
should  count  as  Government  receipts, 
and  that  it  is  substantially  under- 
scored and  would  add  at  least  $133  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  over  the  next  5  or  6 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  Congressional 
Budget  Office  document  says  is  that 
the  Clinton  plan  is  a  big  Government, 
big  bureaucracy,  big  tax  plan,  that  will 
lead  to  a  bigger  deficit.  I  think  it  indi- 
cates why  those  of  us  in  the  House  who 
want  to  pass  a  common  sense  bill 
should  work  together  at  a  practical 
level  and  put  together  a  bipartisan  bill, 
but  recognize  that  with  this  analysis, 
the  Clinton  plan  is  indeed  dead  on  ar- 
rival and  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  write  a  health  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
say  to  all  our  guests  in  the  gallery  that 
we  appreciate  their  attendance  here 
and  we  value  the  opportunity  they 
have  to  observe  the  House,  but  the 
rules  of  the  House  prohibit  any  dem- 
onstration by  applause  or  any  other 
form  of  approval  or  disapproval.  We 
ask  our  guests,  please,  to  comply  with 
this  rule. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  ROBERT 
SCHUR 
(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House    for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.    FROST.    Mr.    Speaker,   37  years 
ago.  when  I  was  15  years  old,  I  received 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m 
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a  phone  call  that  changed  my  life. 
Rabbi  Robert  Schur.  spiritual  leader  of 
Temple  Beth-El  in  Fort  Worth,  TX, 
called  and  persuaded  me  to  attend  a 
conclave  sponsored  by  the  youth  move- 
ment of  reform  Judaism. 

I  attended  that  conclave  in  August  of 
1957  and  two  things  occurred.  I  was 
elected  to  my  first  office  of  any  kind  as 
a  regional  officer  of  the  Texas  Federa- 
tion of  Temple  Youth,  an  event  that 
whetted  my  appetite  for  politics.  Sec- 
ond. I  started  down  a  path  of  spiritual 
exploration  that  provided  me  many  of 
the  values  relating  to  social  justice  and 
civil  rights  that  I  brought  to  my  cur- 
rent job  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Last  Thursday,  Rabbi  Schur  died  in 
Fort  Worth  after  a  lengthy  battle  with 
Alzheimer's  disease.  He  is  mourned  not 
just  by  the  Fort  Worth  Jewish  commu- 
nity which  he  served  in  an  active  ca- 
pacity continuously  from  1957  to  1984 
but  by  the  civic  and  religious  structure 
of  the  entire  city.  People  from  all 
faiths  and  walks  of  life  attended  his  fu- 
neral last  Sunday  in  the  Temple  Beth- 
El  sanctuary. 

Bob  Schur  was  remembered  as  a  com- 
munity leader  who  stood  with  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  for  civil  rights  in  Ft. 
Worth  at  a  time  when  members  of  his 
own  congregation  would  have  preferred 
silence. 

I  was  a  member  of  his  first  confirma- 
tion class  and  he  performed  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  for  my  wife  Valcie  and 
me.  He  was  a  friend  and  an  inspiration. 
He  changed  my  life.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


while  dealing  with  the  root  cause  of 
the  problem.  The  plans  and  process  to 
do  that  are  out  there  today.  Better  yet, 
they  can  be  passed  this  year. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET 


DEALING  WITH  THE  HEALTH  CARE 

PLAN 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  recent  setbacks  the 
President  has  forged  ahead  with  impas- 
sioned promotional  speeches  in  support 
of  his  Government-run  health  care  pro- 
posal. But  the  truth  is  this  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  is  long  on  promises 
and  short  on  realistic  solutions. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing.  It  is 
time  to  consider  other  plans  and  to 
take  a  different  approach.  Alternatives 
that  offer  real  reform  without  new 
taxes  and  without  325,000  new  health 
care  bureaucrats. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  glob- 
al budgets,  job-killing  payroll  taxes 
along  with  untried  radical  reform  and 
begin  implementing  reasonable 
changes  that  will  assure  portability  so 
individuals  can  be  secure  with  chang- 
ing jobs,  eliminate  restrictions  on  pre- 
existing conditions,  and  institute  real 
cost  containment  so  health  care  can  be 
affordable. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  can  preserve  individ- 
ual   choic^    and    world-class    quality 


WHAT  IS  NOT  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  ti^e  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
erybody is  talking  about  what  is  in  the 
President's  budget.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  what  is  out  and  not  in  the 
President's  budget:  namely,  $1.4  tril- 
lion in  new  health  care  spending,  which 
will  be  treated  off-budget. 

What  is  next.  Members?  Will  the  na- 
tional debt  be  taken  off-budget?  Think 
about  it.  Will  the  deficits  be  considered 
off-budget?  Will  they  really  go  away? 

Let  me  say  this:  any  health  care 
spending  plan  today  that  is  left  out  of 
the  budget  will  be  health  care  spending 
out  of  control  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  fool  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  going  to  foot 
the  entire  bill  for  health  care,  and  we 
need  it.  Let  us  tell  them  the  whole 
truth. 


THE  TED  WILLIAMS  RETROSPEC- 
TIVE MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  dedication  of 
the  Ted  Williams  Retrospective  Mu- 
seum and  Library  in  Citrus  Springs, 
FL. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  stand  before  the 
House  to  congratulate  my  long-time 
friend  and  constituent,  Ted  Williams, 
on  this,  his  latest  in  a  long  list  of 
achievements.  Ted,  always  a  consum- 
mate baseball  player,  began  to  attain 
climacteric  accomplishments  early  in 
his  career.  In  fact,  he  still  holds  the 
record  for  the  highest  batting  average 
for  a  season,  a  feat  he  accomplished  in 
1941  when  he  hit  406.  And  in  1942,  Ted 
hit  the  first  of  his  two  triple  crowns — 
a  feat  that  no  other  player  has  since 
repeated. 

But,  Ted  is  more  than  just  a  baseball 
player.  He  is  also  a  patriotic  American. 
He  left  the  game  of  baseball  in  1943  to 
serve  his  country  in  World  War  II  as  a 
Marine  Corp  fighter  pilot.  He  returned 
to  baseball  in  1946,  a  year  in  which  he 
won  the  MVP  award. 

It  seems  as  if  Ted  Williams  has  done 
it  all.  He  rates  as  one  of  the  greatest 
baseball  players  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  He  is  a  patriot,  a  star,  and  an  up- 
standing member  of  our  community. 
He  is  an  American  legend,  a  hero  to 
many  of  us.  Thus,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  note  that  he  is  the  first  liv- 
ing athlete  to  have  a  museum  built  for 
him.  No  one  deserves  it  more. 


(Ms.  HARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  that  President 
Clinton  sent  to  the  Congress  yesterday 
reflects  the  tough  fiscal  choices  that 
the  Congress  made  last  year.  The 
President  has  slated  over  100  programs 
for  complete  elimination,  and  I  think 
the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
match  or  exceed  that  level  of  budget 
discipline. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
revenue  increase  and  spending  reduc- 
tions credited  to  the  deficit  reduction 
trust  fund.  As  one  of  the  coauthors  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  budget  delib- 
erations last  summer,  I  viewed  it  as 
vital  to  ensuring  that  budget  savings 
went  to  deficit  reduction — not  new 
spending. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  shows 
what  this  means:  The  deficit  was  re- 
duced by  $46.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994 
and  will  go  down  another  $82.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  There  will  be  a  cu- 
mulative total  of  $504.8  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  by  fiscal  year  1998. 

My  constituents  have  demanded  real 
spending  cuts  and  deficit  reduction, 
and  it  is  finally  happening. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  CBO 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  speak— the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  President's 
health  care  proposal  should  be  included 
in  his  budget.  That  is  a  conclusion 
many  of  us  reached  months  ago. 

The  CBO  states  that  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  health  alliances 
should  be  included  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's accounts,  and  the  premium 
payments  should  be  shown  as  Govern- 
mental receipts. 

Why  did  the  President  leave  health 
care  out  of  his  budget?  Because  they 
increase  his  budget  by  25  percent  and 
amount  to  the  largest  tax  hike  in  his- 
tory. 

The  President's  program  is  financed 
by  huge  premium  payments — a.k.a. 
taxes— placed  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
and  every  employer  in  this  Nation. 
That  is  more  of  the  same  old  tired  Gov- 
ernment taxing  and  spending— and 
needs  to  be  included  in  the  budget. 

So  today  as  administration  officials 
scurry  across  Capitol  Hill  lobbying  for 
favorable  treatment  of  their  budget, 
the  real  truth  is  coming  out  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — thank 
you  CBO. 


A  CALL  FOR  CORRECT  LABELING 
OF  MILK 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  BST,  a  bovine  growth  hormone 
produced  by  the  Monsanto  chemical 
company  through  genetic  engineering, 
was  allowed  on  the  market  by  the 
FDA.  On  that  very  same  day  some  of 
the  largest  dairy  retailers  and  grocery 
store  chains  in  America,  including  Ben 
and  Jerry's  in  Vermont,  announced 
that  they  would  not  handle  or  sell  milk 
or  dairy  products  which  came  from 
cows  which  had  been  injected  with 
BST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  poll  after  poll  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  did 
not  want  their  milk  supply  to  be  treat- 
ed with  BST.  And  furthermore,  they 
want  to  know  exactly  what  they  are 
buying  in  the  grocery  store.  In  Ver- 
mont, a  recent  poll  showed  that  94  per- 
cent of  the  people  said  that  "products 
containing  milk  from  hormone-treated 
cows  should  be  labeled." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  FDA's  interim  guidance 
statement  on  labeling.  Once  again  in 
this  process,  the  wording  they  rec- 
ommend protects  the  interests  of  Mon- 
santo and  not  consumers  or  dairy  farm- 
ers. The  people  want  to  know  the  an- 
swer to  one  simple  question  when  they 
read  the  label:  Was  this  milk  produced 
with  a  genetically  engineering  growth 
hormone,  or  was  it  not?  They  don't 
want  to  read  more  FDA  propaganda  for 
Monsanto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA  must  allow 
dairy  processors  to. label  milk  simply 
and  clearly,  and  let  the  consumer  de- 
cide. 
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SIGNIFICANT  REGRESSION  IN 
CHINA'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  judgment  call  on  confer- 
ring MFN  on  China  for  another  year 
hinges  on  significant  progress  in 
human  rights. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
in  category  after  category  the  Chinese 
Government  is  not  only  not  making 
progress,  but  is  actually  getting 
worse — bringing  further  shame  and  dis- 
honor to  the  Government. 

An  accurate  portrayal  of  religious 
freedom  and  human  rights  protections 
in  population  control  in  China  today 
would  be  significant  regression. 

Effective  this  past  Sunday,  for  exam- 
ple, are  two  new  Draconian  decrees 
cracking  down  on  religious  expression 
in  China. 


Order  No.  145,  for  example,  bans  un- 
derground house  churches  which  num- 
ber in  the  several  thousand.  The  right 
to  assemble,  pray,  and  worship  God — 
even  in  your  own  home — carries  severe 
punishments.  The  big  crackdown  has 
begun.  Moreover,  foreigners  are  strict- 
ly prohibited  from  making  contact 
with  believers  and  catchall  policy 
statements  such  as  "No  one  may  use 
places  of  worship  for  activities  to  de- 
stroy national  unity,  ethnic  unity  and 
social  stability,  to  damage  public 
health  or  undermine  the  national  edu- 
cation system,"  criminalize  just  about 
anything  that  a  believer  says  or  does. 
These  cruel  policies  are  likely  to  lead 
to  thousands  of  new  arrests,  tortures, 
and  mistreatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  like  manner,  the  Chi- 
nese Government  continues  to  aggres- 
sively victimize  women  who  bear  chil- 
dren outside  of  the  Government's  re- 
pressive one  child  per  couple  policy. 
Forced  abortion,  forced  sterilization, 
and  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped via  cruel  eugenics  policies  are 
also  on  the  rise. 

In  a  sworn  affidavit  dated  October  29, 
1993,  Dr.  John  Aird,  former  Chief  of  the 
China  Branch  at  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau, stated  that  "coercion  in  the  Chi- 
nese family  planning  program  has  in 
the  past  2  years  reached  its  second  ex- 
treme peak,  approaching  or  perhaps  ex- 
ceeding the  level  of  1983." 

China  is  not  making  progress  in 
these  and  other  areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
sadly— is  making  significant  regression 
in  observance  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 


TRAINING  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  RE- 
MAIN IN  REGIONS  HARD  HIT  BY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  there  is  a  recommendation 
to  eliminate  certain  programs  for  the 
training  of  the  unemployed.  Programs 
which  offer  training  for  only  6  months 
have  finally  been  declared  unworkable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  saying 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  every- 
body else  concerned  that  programs 
which  offer  only  6  months  of  training 
did  not  work.  We  wanted  a  minimum  of 
1  year  for  training  programs.  Now  they 
have  discovered  it  does  not  work,  but 
instead  of  replacing  the  unworkable 
programs  in  communities  like  mine, 
where  there  is  high  unemployment,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  three  times  the 
national  average  for  adults.  Instead  of 
replacing  the  unworkable  programs 
with  programs  that  do  work  by  offering 
1-year  training,  they  are  moving  the 
programs  out  and  taking  them  to 
places  where  defense  workers  are  being 
laid  off. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  all  in  favor  of 
training  and  retraining  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off  in  defense  plants,  but 
do  not  take  the  money  away  from  the 
high  unemployment  area. 

There  are  programs  in  the  allied 
health  professions  which  guarantee  a 
job  after  completing  them,  if  you  do  it 
for  1  year  or  2  years.  These  programs 
already  exist  in  Downstate  Medical 
Center,  located  in  my  district.  We  can 
guarantee  a  job  to  every  person  who 
goes  through  a  1-year  training  for  cer- 
tain jobs  and  2-years  training  for  other 
jobs.  Unemployment  in  my  district  can 
be  resolved  to  some  degree  by  just 
funding  the  program  in  the  area,  in 
this  program  that  already  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  unjust  *.nd  un- 
productive to  move  funds  out  of  poor 
areas  to  provide  for  training  in  defense 
conversion.  We  can  take  the  money  out 
of  the  defense  budget,  provide  more 
money  for  training  for  everybody,  and 
not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  OFFSETS  DON'T 
OFFSET 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pro 
Tempore  Bamum  once  said,  "There's  a 
sucker  bom  every  minute."  Well,  last 
Thursday  could  have  filled  a  couple  of 
his  circus  tents  with  suckers. 

This  entire  House  was  suckered  into 
believing  that  it  was  partially  offset- 
ting the  disaster  relief  bill  with  some 
$2'/^!  billion  in  rescissions  by  adopting 
the  Fazio  amendment.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  not.  It  simply  freed-up  an- 
other $2V2  billion  for  additional  spend- 
ing under  the  fiscal  1994  discretionary 
spending  cap. 

How  could  this  happen  when  Mr. 
Fazio  assured  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  this  House,  that  he  was  partially 
offsetting  the  disaster  relief  expendi- 
tures? I  would  like  to  think  it  was  a 
simple  drafting  error.  But  nowhere  in 
his  amendment  is  there  one  word  about 
offsets.  And,  by  remaining  silent,  the 
amendment  will  be  scored  as  freeing  up 
the  2'/^  plus  billion  dollars  for  new 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  technical 
drafting  error  will  be  corrected  in  the 
other  body — or  in  conference.  But,  just 
in  case  it  is  not,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  directing 
the  Clerk  to  correct  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  3759  to  ensure  that  the  offset  is 
truly  counted  as  an  offset. 


PROMISES,  PROMISES 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
want  more  health  security— but  they 
are  not  willing  to  trade  their  freedom 
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to  get  it.  The  President's  promise  of 
"health  care  that  can  never  be  taken 
away"  looks  warm  and  fuzzy — so  does  a 
porcupine.  Ask  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans in  my  district  who — while  promised 
health  care  for  life  after  serving  their 
country— now  must  drive  150  miles  for 
the  nearest  VA  hospital  if  space  is 
available. 

The  only  outpatient  clinic  available 
to  150,000  of  them  was  designed  for 
40,000  cases  a  year.  It  is  now  over- 
whelmed with  requirements  for  60,000 
cases  a  year. 

Ask  the  millions  of  Americans  on 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries, who  cannot  find  a  participat- 
ing physician  to  serve  them.  Let  us 
face  it.  Government-run  health  care 
systems  have  a  poor  track  record,  and 
they  are  driving  the  American  tax- 
payer into  the  poorhouse. 

Most  people  are  not  fooled  by  impos- 
sible promises  and  plastic  gimmicks. 
As  the  debate  heats  up,  most  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  bullied  by  the  bully 
pulpit.  After  all,  polls  show  more  peo- 
ple are  happy  with  their  health  care 
then  they  are  with  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. Of  course,  both  could  be  im- 
proved, and  there  are  choices,  because 
this  is  America. 


demand  United  Nations  action  now  to 
end  this  disgrace  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


STOP  HAITI  SANCTIONS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  nationalist  zealots  murdered 
68  innocent  civilians  in  Bosnia.  The 
world  and  many  in  this  Congress  ex- 
pressed outrage. 

Tr£igically,  the  sanctions  imposed  on 
Haiti  by  this  administration  are  killing 
innocent  Haitian  babies.  In  the  2  days 
during  that  same  weekend  in  Bosnia, 
more  than  70  infants  died  in  Haiti,  and 
no  one  spoke  out. 

In  fact,  more  than  1,000  Haitian  in- 
fants now  die  each  month  because  of 
the  United  States"  economic  sanctions 
imposed  on  Haiti.  And  no  one  seems  to 
care. 

What  seems  even  worse,  this  week 
the  United  States  will  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  impose  even  tougher  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Haiti. 

Despite  evidence  that  the  ruling 
military  thugs  and  criminals  are  unaf- 
fected by  these  sanctions,  we  plan  to 
step  up  our  baby-killing  policy. 

How  much  more  suffering  can  we  im- 
pose on  the  oppressed  Haitian  people? 
Haiti  is  becoming  an  even  greater  hell 
on  earth  than  Bosnia,  under  our  charge 
and  in  our  backyard. 

This  week  we  may  not  be  able  to  stop 
the  killing  in  Bosnia,  but  we  can  end 
the  infant  deaths  in  Haiti. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  President  Clinton 
urging  him  to  end  United  States  sanc- 
tions, restore  democracy  in  Haiti,  and 


CUBA  EMBRACING  CAPITALISM 
WHILE  AMERICA  MOVES  TO- 
WARD BIGGER  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  New  York  Times  ran  a 
headline  that  said:  "On  the  Street,  Cu- 
bans Fondly  Embrace  Capitalism." 

The  story  said  life  in  Cuba  is  being 
transformed  by  a  "frantic  search  for 
dollars." 

The  story  went  on  to  say  this: 

Although  Cuba's  Communist  leadership 
has  often  sought  to  rein  in  the  changes,  re- 
peatedly reminding  the  people  that  it  has 
not  chosen  capitalism  as  a  solution  to  the 
country's  grave  economic  problems,  almost 
everywhere  one  looks  these  days  private  en- 
terprise is  filling  voids  left  by  an  exhausted 
government. 

Just  5  months  ago,  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment allowed  people  to  begin  setting 
up  new  small  businesses. 

The  Times  reported  that  the  response 
was  "so  enthusiastic  that  it  caused  se- 
rious absentee  problems  in  state  jobs 
and  clogged  downtown  streets  with 
petty  merchants." 

Amazing.  Cuba  is  beginning  to  em- 
brace capitalism  while  we  in  the 
United  States  head  away  from  it  to- 
ward more  and  more  government. 

For  those  who  believe  that  govern- 
ment can  solve  all  of  our  problems,  I 
say  look  at  Cuba. 

Why  can  we  not  see  that  big  govern- 
ment only  makes  our  problems  worse. 
When  will  we  realize  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  directly  or  indirectly, 
brought  about  most  of  the  very  prob- 
lems that  we  are  now  trying  so  des- 
perately to  correct. 


HEALTH  CARE:  THE  CURRENT  CRI- 
SIS VERSUS  THE  CLINTON  CRI- 
SIS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Democrats  would  like  to  debate  the 
health  care  issue  on  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  crisis. 

The  only  problem  is,  that  is  not  what 
the  debate  is  about. 

The  Republican  plan  retains  the 
quality  and  choice  of  the  health  care 
Americans  have  now  and  takes  out  the 
Government  bureaucracy  that  drives 
up  the  cost. 

But  the  Democrats  will  not  let  a  Re- 
publican plan  be  debated,  so  the  debate 
before  America  is  the  Clinton  plan. 

And  if  you  think  there  is  a  health 
care  crisis  now,  wait  until  Uncle  Sam 


clips  into  a  surgical  smock.  I  say.  You 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet.  If  you  think 
there  is  a  crisis  now,  wait  until  you 
have  waited  in  line  for  your  health 
care.  If  you  think  there  is  a  crisis  now, 
wait  until  you  try  to  change  the  choice 
the  Government  gives  you.  If  you  think 
there  is  a  crisis  now,  wait  until  you  see 
where  the  people  who  can't  balance  the 
Federal  budget  try  to  balance  the 
health  care  budget.  If  you  think  there 
is  a  crisis  in  health  care,  then  compare 
it  to  the  coming  Clinton  crisis,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 
FOR  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  1  rise  to  express  con- 
cern about  tho  President's  budget  pro- 
posals for  defense.  For  example,  in  the 
Clinton  defense  budget,  spending  is 
slightly  increased.  This  gives  a  thinly 
veiled  appearance  of  increased  defense 
spending,  but  in  reality  our  military 
readiness  and  force  structure  is  gutted 
because  the  actual  dollar  outlays  are 
substantially  cut. 

This  is  not  only  unwise  but  is  poten- 
tially dangerous.  Although  the  cold 
war  has  been  won,  the  world  today  is 
not  less  dangerous.  From  North  Korea 
to  Iraq  to  the  Balkans  there  are 
threats  to  world  security  and  our  vital 
national  interests.  The  future  of  re- 
forms in  Russia  is  uncertain,  and  a  na- 
tionalistic relapse  would  threaten  the 
security  of  an  area  which  includes  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  largest  nu- 
clear powers  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  potential  for  the  need 
of  a  strong  and  prepared  military,  this 
President  responds  by  cutting  the  U.S. 
defense  budget  in  order  to  increase  do- 
mestic and  social  spending.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  maintain  an  adequate  mili- 
tary, and  this  budget  does  not  accom- 
plish this. 


UNWISE  PROGRAM  ELIMINATIONS 
IN  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  released  his  budget  yester- 
day to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  administration  touted 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  approximately  100  programs 
that  the  administration  felt  were  no 
longer  necessary,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 2Vi  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
spending. 

One  of  these  programs  was  a  program 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  even 
though  this  was  only  one  program,  the 
spending  on  this  one  program  at  $358 
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million  a  year  makes  up  more  than  10 
percent  of  this  entire  cut.  Now  what 
was  this  program  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  eliminate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  This  is  the  main 
program  that  provides  grants  to  aid 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
dangerous  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  week  or  so  before 
this  in  this  Chamber,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  that  fighting 
crime  was  a  major  objective  of  his  ad- 
ministration this  year,  and  that  in- 
cluded helping  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  because  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  they  who  bear  the  great 
brunt  of  this  fight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  in 
the  budget  release  yesterday  to  elimi- 
nate the  main  grant  and  aid  program 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  contradicts  the  stated  goal  of 
the  administration  to  help  fight  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  drafting  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  him  to  reconsider  this  proposed 
termination  of  a  program  that  is  so 
vital  to  accomplishing  the  goals  of  this 
administration,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  join  me  in  signing  it. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  CLEAN  UP  ITS 
OWN  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  investigate  anyone  but  ourselves 
when  it  comes  to  scandals  and  impro- 
priety. 

Got  suspicious  activity  in  foreign 
banks?  We  will  have  hearings.  Some- 
thing up  with  Iran-Contra?  We  will 
have  hearings.  Got  a  Senator  accused 
of  sexual  harassment?  They  will  have 
hearings. 

But  when  Members  of  this  House  are 
implicated  for  embezzling  through  the 
House  Post  Office?  We  will  defer  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Maybe  they  will 
bury  it  for  us. 

It  is  a  national  embarrassment. 

A  sworn  confession  from  the  former 
House  Postmaster.  Robert  Rota,  says 
he  helped  several  Members  of  this  body 
to  embezzle  taxpayer  money  from  the 
House  Post  Office.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
being  a  conspirator  with  Congressmen. 

That  is  far  stronger  evidence  than  is 
usually  used  to  spark  a  congressional 
investigation.  But  no  investigation 
this  time,  because  it  hits  too  close  to 
home. 

It  is  past  time  to  face  this  issue.  The 
House  Ethics  Committee  must  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  disgusted 
with  Congress,  and  this  is  a  big  reason 
why.  We  must  clean  up  our  own  house. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS  TO 
DRUG  ADDICTS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  who  is  currently  in 
the  chair,  for  all  he  is  doing  for  the 
American  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  drug  addicts  in 
America  received  $1.5  billion  in  cash 
payments  from  the  Social  Security 
fund. 
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Much  of  this  money  was  for  addiction 
treatment,  but  instead,  these  cash  pay- 
ments went  to  satisfy  the  addicts'  drug 
habits. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  taken 
from  senior  citizens  are  flowing  di- 
rectly to  addicts  who  are  buying  her- 
oin, cocaine,  and  other  drugs  on  the 
street.  These  addicts  are  taking  the  So- 
cial Security  System  and  the  American 
taxpayer  for  a  ride. 

I  am  asking  you  here  in  Congress  to 
help  me  right  this  wrong.  It  is  time  to 
stop  this  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  our 
Social  Security  System. 

In  my  opinion,  Social  Security 
should  be  used  for  Social  Security  pur- 
poses only.  We  cannot  allow  cash  to  be 
taken  from  the  Social  Security  System 
and  given  directly  to  addicts.  Our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  the  American  people, 
plus  just  plain  common  sense,  demands 
that  we  take  and  make  this  change. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity task  force.  I  ask  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  join  me  in  that  endeav- 
or. 


HEALTH  CARE:  CAPITALISM 
VERSUS  SOCIALISM 

(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Winston 
Churchill  once  observed  that  "the  in- 
herent vice  of  capitalism  is  the  un- 
equal sharing  of  blessings  *  *  *  while 
the  inherent  virtue  of  socialism  is  the 
equal  sharing  of  miseries."  As  Congress 
begins  in  earnest  to  consider  proposals 
for  health  care  reform,  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  Mr.  Churchill's 
words. 

During  this  debate,  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  country  is  blessed  with  the 
finest  health  care  system  in  the  world. 

And  in  our  quest  to  make  the  bless- 
ings of  high  quality  health  care  avail- 
able to  more  Americans,  let  us  be  care- 
ful not  to  lower  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years 
now  the  genocide  in  Bosnia  has  contin- 
ued. The  whole  world  has  watched 
dumbstruck  as  CNN,  Headline  News, 
ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC  have  brought  the 
bloody  pictures  to  us  of  more  than 
200,000  people  who  have  been  slaugh- 
tered by  Serbian  Socialists  simply  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  more  than  2 
million  refugees  because  of  their  reli- 
gion who  have  now  been  scattered  all 
over  Europe;  hospitals  in  Sarajevo 
bursting  with  civilians  bombarded  in 
food  lines  and  water  lines;  extended 
families  from  babes  in  arms  to  80-year- 
olds  lined  up  and  slaughtered  because 
of  their  religion;  children  slaughtered 
in  Sarajevo  playing  soccer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appeasement  of  Bel- 
grade by  the  United  Nations,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  and  NATO  has  failed. 
It  has  utterly  failed. 

There  is  no  need  to  urgently  inves- 
tigate who  the  bombardiers  are.  Mr. 
Perry,  Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Shalikashvili 
know,  everyone  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  EC,  and  NATO  knows  every  inci- 
dent of  deliberate  bombardment  of  Sa- 
rajevo civilians  has  been  Serbian  bom- 
bardment. 

There  is  no  honor  whatsoever  in 
treating  the  aggressors  and  the  victims 
as  if  they  were  identical.  The  killing  in 
Bosnia  will  end  when  the  Serbs  realize 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  do  what 
is  right;  stop  the  genocide  in  Bosnia. 


GENOCIDE  IN  BOSNIA 
(Mr.    OLVER   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


WAR  OF  THE  WORDS 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  think  back  to  a  broadcast 
which  alarmed  millions  about  a  crisis 
that  affected  the  entire  Nation's  secu- 
rity. Many  believed  it  and  were  pushed 
to  panic. 

If  my  colleagues  think  I  am  talking 
about  Orson  Welles'  famous  radio 
broadcast,  "War  of  the  Worlds"— where 
America  was  being  destroyed  by  an 
alien  invasion,  then  they  are  right. 

If  my  colleagues  thought  I  was  talk- 
ing about  any  of  President  Clinton's 
speeches  on  health  care,  where  Ameri- 
ca's health  care  system  can  only  be 
saved  by  being  destroyed,  then  they  are 
right  again. 

On  one  hand  we  have  Orson  Welles 
and  on  the  other  we  have  something 
Orwellian.  not  Wellesian.  On  one  hand 
we  have  the  "War  of  the  Worlds"  and 
on  the  other  we  have  the  "War  of  the 
Words." 

Unlike  Orson  Welles,  who  only  gave 
his  performance  once.  President  Clin- 
ton has  given  his  over  and  over  to  the 
American  people. 

In  the  Clinton  administration,  words 
mean    whatever    they    want    them    to 
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mean  and  they  do  whatever  they  want 
to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  health  care 
they  want  more  big  government,  more 
big  spending,  and  more  of  your  money. 

For  a  year  they  did  nothing  about 
health  care,  nothing  about  crime,  noth- 
ing about  campaign  reform,  and  noth- 
ing about  welfare. 

But  not  for  a  second  have  they  ceased 
to  talk  about  them.  Stay  tuned  tomor- 
row, America— for  another  episode  of 
rhetoric  without  reform. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
PROHIBITING  FEMALE  GENITAL 
MUTILATION 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  bill  in  that  would  make  it  ille- 
gal to  deal  in  female  genital  mutila- 
tion in  this  country. 

I  know  many  people  think  that  this 
is  not  an  issue.  But  in  today's  news- 
paper, once  again,  we  see  it  as  an  issue 
in  a  woman  who  was  about  to  be  de- 
ported with  her  two  young  daughters. 

It  is  very,  very  frightening:  If  they  go 
back  home,  both  of  the  children  will  be 
genitally  mutilated.  That  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  and  that  is  the  culture, 
and  that  is  what  she  will  be  returning 
to.  This  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
domestic  dispute  between  herself  and 
her  husband. 

He  refused  to  file  a  paper,  and 
thought  this  would  be  a  nice  way,  I 
guess,  that  he  could  get  her  out  of 
here. 

But  I  think  it  tells  the  real  horror  of 
what  has  gone  on  in  so  many  countries, 
and  this  country  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it.  But  this  year,  thank 
goodness,  we  did  include  that  under 
human  rights  violations,  and  I  hope  we 
can  pass  the  bill  to  make  this  illegal.  I 
hope  we  can  move  to  do  everything  we 
can  in  the  world  leadership  community 
to  put  this  awful  barbaric  practice  to 
an  end  that  kills  so  many  young 
women  every  year  needlessly. 


THE  MISSING  PRIORITIES  IN  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  outlines  the  priorities  for  the 
country,  you  would  think  that  his  ad- 
ministration might  follow  them  in  the 
budget,  and  yet  that  did  not  happen. 
When  you  look  at  the  administration's 
budget,  it  somehow  missed  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  health  care  reform.  In 
fact,  the  President's  budget  does  not 
cover  the  costs  of  his  Health  Care  Re- 
form Program. 

With  the  President  talking  so  much 
about  welfare  reform,  you  would  think 
it  would  be  reflected  in  the  budget.  The 


budget  does  not  cover  the  President's 
Welfare  Reform  Program. 

With  the  President  endorsing  the 
Crime  Program  now  before  the  Senate, 
you  would  think  his  budget  would  have 
included  money  to  carry  out  the  Crime 
Program.  It  does  not. 

You  would  think  that  with  the  Presi- 
dent talking  so  much  about  Govern- 
ment reorganization  and  the  cutting  of 
252.000  employees,  you  would  think 
that  that  would  be  reflected  in  the 
budget.  It  was  not. 

The  President's  budget  does  not 
match  what  the  President  has  been 
saying.  That  will  be  a  problem  for  us  as 
we  deal  with  these  matters  before  the 
Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  later  today,  following  the 
Journal  vote.  The  votes  will  not  occur 
earlier  than  4  p.m. 


CONCURRING  IN  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  2339.  TECHNOLOGY- 
RELATED  ASSISTANCE  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994.  WITH 
AN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  351)  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2339)  to 
revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  In- 
dividuals With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  351 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTFLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  SHORT  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Indi- 
viduals With  Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of 
1994". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.  -The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  References. 

Sec.  3.  Findings,  purposes,  and  policy. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  101.  Program  authorized. 

Sec.  102.  Development  grants. 

Sec.  103.  Extension  grants. 

Sec.  104.  Progress  criteria  and  reports. 

Sec.  105.  Administrative  provisions. 

Sec.  106.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  107.  Repeals. 


TITLE  II— PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Sec.  201.  National  classification  system. 
Sec.  202.  Training        and        demonstration 
projects. 
TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
Sec.  301.  Alternative  financing  mechanisms 
authorized. 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
ACTS 

Sec.  401.  Individuals  with   Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Sec.  402.  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  403.  Administrative  requirements  under 
the  Head  Start  Act. 

Sec.  404.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  501.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  2,  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C. 
2201etseq.). 
SEC.  3.  FINDINGS,  PURPOSES.  AND  POLICY. 

(a)  Section  Heading.— Section  2  (29  U.S.C. 
22011  is  amended  by  striking  the  heading  and 
inserting  the  following: 

-SEC.  2.  FINDINGS.  PURPOSES.  AND  POLICY.". 

(b)  Findings.— Section  2(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
2201(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(1)  Disability  is  a  natural  part  of  the 
human  experience  and  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  right  of  individuals  to — 

"(A)  live  independently; 

"(B)  enjoy  self-determination; 

••(C)  make  choices; 

■•(D)  pursue  meaningful  careers;  and 

"(E)  enjoy  full  inclusion  and  integration  in 
the  economic,  political,  social,  cultural,  and 
educational  mainstream  of  American  soci- 
ety. 

"(2)  During  the  past  decade,  there  have 
been  major  advances  in  modern  technology. 
Technology  is  now  a  powerful  force  in  the 
lives  of  all  residents  of  the  United  States. 
Technology  can  provide  important  tools  for 
making  the  performance  of  tasks  quicker 
and  easier. 

"(3)  For  some  individuals  with  disabilities, 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  individuals — 

•'(A)  to  have  greater  control  over  their 
lives; 

■•(B)  to  participate  in,  and  contribute  more 
fully  to.  activities  in  their  home,  school,  and 
work  environments,  and  in  their  commu- 
nities; 

■•(C)  to  interact  to  a  greater  extent  with 
individuals  who  do  not  have  disabilities;  and 

■•(D)  to  otherwise  benefit  from  opportuni- 
ties that  are  taken  for  granted  by  individ- 
uals who  do  not  have  disabilities. 

••(4)  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices, including  adaptations  to  existing 
equipment,  that  significantly  benefit  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  of  all  ages.  Such  de- 
vices can  be  used  to  increase  the  involve- 
ment of  such  individuals  in.  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures associated  with,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities such  as  early  intervention,  edu- 
cation, rehabilitation  and  training,  employ- 


ment, residential  living,  independent  living, 
recreation,  and  other  aspects  of  daily  living. 

■■(5)  Most  States  have  technology-related 
assistance  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  such  pro- 
grams, there  remains  a  need  to  support  sys- 
tems change  and  advocacy  activities  in  order 
to  assist  States  to  develop  and  implement 
consumer-responsive,  comprehensive  state- 
wide programs  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance for  individuals  with  disabilities  of  all 
ages. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  such 
State  technology-related  assistance  pro- 
grams, there  is  still  a  lack  of— 

••(A)  resources  to  pay  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; 

••(B)  trained  personnel  to  assist  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  use  such  devices  and 
services; 

'•(C)  information  among  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, individuals  who  work  for  public 
agencies,  or  for  private  entities  (including 
insurers),  that  have  contact  with  individuals 
with  disabilities,  educators  and  related  serv- 
ice personnel,  technology  experts  (including 
engineers),  employers,  and  other  appropriate 
individuals  about  the  availability  and  poten- 
tial of  technology  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities; 

••(D)  aggressive  outreach  to  underrep- 
resented  populations  and  rural  populations; 

"(E)  systems  that  ensure  timely  acquisi- 
tion and  delivery  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  children: 

■•(F)  coordination  among  State  human 
services  programs,  and  between  such  pro- 
grams and  private  entities,  particularly  with 
respect  to  transitions  between  such  pro- 
grams and  entities;  and 

••(G)  capacity  in  such  programs  to  provide 
the  necessary  technology-related  assistance. 

••(7)  Many  individuals  with  disabilities  can- 
not access  existing  telecommunications  and 
information  technologies  and  are  at  risk  of 
not  being  able  to  access  developing  tech- 
nologies. The  failure  of  Federal  and  State 
governments,  hardware  manufacturers,  soft- 
ware designers,  information  systems  man- 
agers, and  telecommunications  service  pro- 
viders to  account  for  the  specific  needs  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  results  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  individuals  from  the  use  of 
telecommunications  and  information  tech- 
nologies and  results  in  unnecessary  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  retrofitting  of  devices  and 
product  systems. 

••(8)  There  are  insufficient  incentives  for 
the  commercial  pursuit  of  the  application  of 
technology  devices  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities,  because  of  the  per- 
ception that  such  individuals  constitute  a 
limited  market. 

••(9)  At  the  Federal  level,  there  is  a  lack  of 
coordination  among  agencies  that  provide  or 
pay  for  the  provision  of  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
provide  adequate  assistance  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices to  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives,  individuals  who 
work  for  public  agencies,  or  for  private  enti- 
ties (including  insurers),  that  have  contact 
with  individuals  with  disabilities,  educators 
and  related  servipes  personnel,  technology 
experts  (including  engineers),  employers,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals.". 


(c)  Purposes.— Section  2(b)  (29  U.S.C. 
2201(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  PURPOSE.S.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  as  follows: 

•(1)  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  support  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  designed  to  assist  each  State 
in  developing  and  implementing  a  consumer- 
responsive  comprehensive  statewide  program 
of  technology-related  assistance,  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  of  all  ages,  that  is  de- 
signed to— 

■•(A)  increase  the  availability  of.  funding 
for.  access  to.  and  provision  of,  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services; 

••(B)  increase  the  active  involvement  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  author- 
ized representatives,  in  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
such  a  program; 

"(C)  increase  the  involvement  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and.  if  appropriate, 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  in  decisions 
related  to  the  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; 

••(D)  increase  the  provision  of  outreach  to 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  pop- 
ulations, to  enable  the  two  populations  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  programs  carried  out  to 
accomplish  purposes  described  in  this  para- 
graph to  the  same  extent  as  other  popu- 
lations; 

••(E)  increase  and  promote  coordination 
among  State  agencies,  and  between  State 
agencies  and  private  entities,  that  are  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
title,  particularly  providing  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  a.ssistive  technology  serv- 
ices, that  accomplish  a  purpose  described  in 
another  subparagraph  of  this  paragraph: 

••(F)(i)  increase  the  awareness  of  laws,  reg- 
ulations, policies,  practices,  procedures,  and 
organizational  structures,  that  facilitate  the 
availability  or  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices: and 

■•(ii)  facilitate  the  change  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  or- 
ganizational structures,  that  impede  the 
availability  or  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; 

■■(G)  increase  the  probability  that  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  of  all  ages  will,  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  be  able  to  secure  and 
maintain  possession  of  assistive  technology 
devices  as  such  individuals  make  the  transi- 
tion between  services  offered  by  human  sei-v- 
ice  agencies  or  between  settings  of  daily  liv- 
ing: 

■•(H)  enhance  the  skills  and  competencies 
of  individuals  involved  in  providing  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services: 

••(I)  increase  awareness  and  knowledge  of 
the  efficacy  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services  among— 

••(i)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives: 

■■(ii)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agen- 
cies, or  for  private  entities  (including  insur- 
ers), that  have  contact  with  individuals  with 
disabilities; 

■■(iii)  educators  and  related  services  per- 
sonnel; 

■■(iv)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers); 

■■(V)  employers:  and 

■■(vi)  other  appropriate  individuals; 


■•(J)  increase  the  capacity  of  public  agen- 
cies and  private  entities  to  provide  and  pay 
for  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  on  a  statewide  basis  for 
individuals  with  disabilities  of  all  ages;  and 

•■(K)  increase  the  "awareness  of  the  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  for  assistive 
technology  devices  and  for  assistive  tech- 
nology services. 

••(2)  To  identify  Federal  policies  that  fa- 
cilitate payment  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services,  to 
identify  Federal  policies  that  impede  such 
payment,  and  to  eliminate  inappropriate 
barriers  to  such  payment. 

••(3)  To  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  States  with— 

••(A)  technical  assistance,  information, 
training,  and  public  awareness  programs  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; and 

••(B)  funding  for  demonstration  projects.". 

(d)  Policy.— Section  2  (29  U.S.C.  2201)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(c)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  consumer-responsive  and  shall  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  of— 

••(1)  respect  for  individual  dignity,  personal 
responsibility,  self-determination,  and  pur- 
suit of  meaningful  careers,  based  on  in- 
formed choice,  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities: 

••(2)  respect  for  the  privacy,  rights,  and 
equal  access  (including  the  use  of  accessible 
formats),  of  such  individuals: 

••(3)  inclusion,  integration,  and  full  partici- 
pation of  such  individuals; 

••(4)  support  for  the  involvement  of  a  fam- 
ily member,  a  guardian,  an  advocate,  or  an 
authorized  representative,  if  an  individual 
with  a  disability  requests,  desires,  or  needs 
such  support;  and 

•■(5)  support  for  individual  and  systems  ad- 
vocacy and  community  involvement.". 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  2202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  (7).  (8),  (10).  (11). 
(13).  and  (14).  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (D)  the  following: 

••(1)  ADVOCACY  SERVICES.— The  term  •advo- 
cacy services',  except  as  used  as  part  of  the 
term  "protection  and  advocacy  services', 
means  services — 

•'(A)  provided  to  assist  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized  rep- 
resentatives in  accessing  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices: and 

••(B)  provided  through— 

••(i)  individual  case  management  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities: 

••(ii)  representation  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities (Other  than  representation  within 
the  definition  of  protection  and  advocacy 
services); 

••(iii)  training  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  and  authorized  representatives  to 
successfully  conduct  advocacy  for  them- 
selves; or 

•■(iv)  dissemination  of  information."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(E)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)).  by  striking  ■■family"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "the  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives  of  such  an  individual:  and": 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (D)  the  following: 
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•■(4)  COMPREHENSIVE  STATEWIDE  PROGRAM 
OF     TECHNOLOGY-RELATED      ASSISTANCE— The 

term  'comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance"  means  a 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance developed  and  implemented  by  a 
State  under  title  I  that — 

•■(A)  addresses  the  needs  of  all  individuals 
with  disabilities,  including  members  of 
underrepresented  populations  and  members 
of  rural  populations;       ^ 

"(B)  addresses  such  nWds  without  regard 
to  the  age.  type  of  disability,  race,  ethnicity. 
or  gender  of  such  individuals,  or  the  particu- 
lar major  life  activity  for  which  such  indi- 
viduals need  the  assistance;  and 

"(C)  addresses  such  needs  without  requir- 
ing that  the  assistance  be  provided  through 
any  particular  agency  or  service  delivery 
system. 

'■(5)  Consumer-responsive.— The  term 
'consumer-responsive'  means,  with  respect  to 
an  entity,  program,  or  activity,  that  the  en- 
tity, program,  or  activity— 

"(A)  is  easily  accessible  to.  and  usable  by. 
individuals  with  disabilities  and.  when  ap- 
propriate, their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  or  authorized  representatives; 

"(B)  responds  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  a  timely  and  appropriate 
manner;  and 

"(C)  facilitates  the  full  and  meaningful 
participation  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
(including  individuals  from  underrepresented 
populations  and  rural  populations)  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives,  in— 

"(i)  decisions  relating  to  the  provision  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services;  and 

"(ii)  the  planning,  development,  implemen- 
tation, and  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance. 

"(6)  Disability.— The  term  disability' 
means  a  condition  of  an  individual  that  is 
considered  to  be  a  disability  or  handicap  for 
the  purposes  of  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  individual  resides."; 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  Individual  with  a  disability;  individ- 
uals WITH  disabilities.— 

"(A)  Individual  with  a  disability.— The 
term  'individual  with  a  disability"  means  any 
Individual— 

"(i)  who  has  a  disability;  and 

"(ii)  who  is  or  would  be  enabled  by  an 
assistive  technology  device  or  an  assistive 
technology  service  to  minimize  deterioration 
in  functioning,  to  maintain  a  level  of  func- 
tioning, or  to  achieve  a  greater  level  of  func- 
tioning in  any  major  life  activity. 

"(B)  Individuals  with  disabilities.— The 
term  'individuals  with  disabilities'  means 
more  than  one  individual  with  a  disability."; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1))— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  435(b)'"  and  insert- 
ing "section  1201(a)"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1965""  and  inserting  "1965 
(20U.S.C.  1141(a))'"; 

(7)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1))  the  following: 

■■(9)  Protection  and  advocacy  services.— 
The  term  "protection  and  advocacy  services' 
means  services  that— 

■•(A)  are  described  in  part  C  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6041  et  seq.).  the  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Indi- 
viduals Act  (42  U.S.C.  10801  et  seq.).  or  sec- 


tion 509  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  794e);  and 

"(B)  assist  individuals  with  disabilities 
with  respect  to  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services."; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (11)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)> — 

(A)  by  striking  "several  States'"  and  in- 
serting "several  States  of  the  United 
States": 

(B>  by  striking  '"Virgin  Islands"  and  in- 
serting "United  States  Virgin  Islands";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting  "the  Republic 
of  Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  takes  effect)""; 

(9)  by  inserting  after  such  paragraph  (11) 
the  following: 

"(12)  Systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities.—The  term  systems  change  and  ad- 
vocacy activities"  means  efforts  that  result 
in  laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices,  or 
organizational  structures  that  promote 
consumer-responsive  programs  or  entities 
and  that  facilitate  and  increase  access  to. 
provision  of.  and  funding  for.  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices on  a  permanent  basis,  in  order  to  em- 
power individuals  with  disabilities  to 
achieve  greater  independence,  productivity, 
and  integration  and  inclusion  within  the 
community  and  the  work  force.'"; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (13)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (D) — 

(A)  by  striking  "functions  performed  and 
activities  carried  out  under  section  101""  and 
inserting  "assistance  provided  through  sys- 
tems change  and  advocacy  activities";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "any  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (K)  or"  before  "section  2(b)(1)";  and 

(11)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  Underrepresented  population.— 
The  term  'underrepresented  population"  in- 
cludes a  population  such  as  minorities,  the 
poor,  and  persons  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency. ". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES 
SEC.  101.  PROGRAM  AL"THORIZED. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— Section  lOKa)  (29 
U.S.C.  2211(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "provisions  of  this 
title""  the  following;  "to  support  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities  designed": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "to  develop  and  implement" 
and  inserting  "in  developing  and  implement- 
ing"". 

(b)  Activities.— Section  101  (29  U.S.C.  2211) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  the  following; 

"'(b)  Activities.— Any  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  section  102  or  103  shall  use  the 
funds  made  available  through  the  grant  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  described  in  section 
2(b)(1)  and.  in  accomplishing  such  purposes, 
may  carry  out  any  of  the  following  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities: 

"(1)  Model  systems  and  alternative 
STATE-FINANCED  SYSTE.Ms.— The  State  may 
support  activities  to  increase  access  to,  and 
funding  for,  assistive  technology,  including— 

•"(A)  the  development,  and  evaluation  of 
the  efficacy,  of  model  delivery  systems  that 
provide  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  to  individuals 
with  disabilities,  that  pay  for  such  devices 
and  services,  and  that,  if  successful,  could  be 
replicated  or  generally  applied,  such  as— 

"■(i)  the  development  of  systems  for  the 
purchase,  lease,  other  acquisition,  or  pay- 
ment for  the  provision,  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; or 


"(ii)  the  establishment  of  alternative  State 
or  privately  financed  systems  of  subsidies  for 
the  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services,  such  as — 

"(I)  a  loan  system  for  assistive  technology 
devices; 

"(II)  an  income-contingent  loan  fund; 

"(III)  a  low-interest  loan  fund; 

"(IV)  a  revolving  loan  fund; 

"(V)  a  loan  insurance  program;  or 

"(VI)  a  partnership  wi»h  private  entities 
for  the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition 
of  assistive  technology  devices  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistive  technology  services; 

"(B)  the  demonstration  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices,  including— 

"(i)  the  provision  of  a  location  or  locations 
within  the  State  where — 

"(I)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives; 

"•(II)  education,  rehabilitation,  health  care, 
and  other  service  providers; 

"(III)  individuals  who  work  for  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  entities;  and 

"(IV)  employers. 

can  see  and  touch  assistive  technology  de- 
vices, and  learn  about  the  devices  from  per- 
sonnel who  are  familiar  with  such  devices 
and  their  applications; 

"(ii)  the  provision  of  counseling  and  assist- 
ance to  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
and  authorized  representatives  to  determine 
individual  needs  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services;  and 

'•(iii)  the  demonstration  or  short-term  loan 
of  assistive  technology  devices  to  individ- 
uals, employers,  public  agencies,  or  public 
accommodations  seeking  strategies  to  com- 
ply with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12101  et  seq.)  and  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
794);  and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  information  sys- 
tems about,  and  recycling  centers  for.  the  re- 
distribution of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  equipment  that  may  include  device  and 
equipment  loans,  rentals,  or  gifts. 

"(2)         INTERAGENCY         COORDINATION.— The 

State  may  support  activities — 

"(A)  to  identify  and  coordinate  Federal 
and  State  policies,  resources,  and  services, 
relating  to  the  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices, including  entering  into  interagency 
agreements; 

"(B)  to  convene  interagency  work  groups 
to  enhance  public  funding  options  and  co- 
ordinate access  to  funding  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices for  individuals  with  disabilities  of  all 
ages,  with  special  attention  to  the  issues  of 
transition  (such  as  transition  from  school  to 
work,  and  transition  from  participation  in 
programs  under  part  H  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1471  et  seq).  to  participation  in  programs 
under  part  B  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411  et 
seq.))  home  use.  and  individual  involvement 
in  the  identification,  planning,  use,  delivery, 
and  evaluation  of  such  devices  and  services; 
or 

"(C)  to  document  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  interagency  activities  that  pro- 
mote coordination  with  respect  to  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services,  including  evidence  of  increased  par- 
ticipation of  State  and  local  special  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  State 
medical  assistance  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

"(3)  OUTREACH.— The  State  may  carry  out 
activities  to  encourage  the  creation  or  main- 
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tenance  of,  support,  or  provide  assistance  to. 
statewide  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions, or  systems,  that  provide  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  to  individuals  with  disabilities  or 
that  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
using  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services.  Such  activities 
may  include  outreach  to  consumer  organiza- 
tions and  groups  in  the  State  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  organizations  and 
groups  with  efforts  (including  self-help,  sup- 
port groups,  and  peer  mentoring)  to  assist 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  author- 
ized representatives,  to  obtain  funding  for, 
and  access  to,  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(4)  EXPENSES.— The  State  may  pay  for  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses,  and  serv- 
ices, including  services  of  qualified  inter- 
preters, readers,  and  personal  care  assist- 
ants, that  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  access 
to  the  comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance  by  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  are  determined  by  the 
State  to  be  in  financial  need. 

""(5)  Statewide  needs  assessment.— The 
State  may  conduct  a  statewide  needs  assess- 
ment that  may  be  based  on  data  in  existence 
on  the  date  on  which  the  assessment  is  initi- 
ated and  may  include — 

"■(A)  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  within  the  State,  cat- 
egorized by  residence,  type  and  extent  of  dis- 
abilities, age.  race,  gender,  and  ethnicity; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  carried 
out  under  a  development  grant,  a  description 
of  efforts,  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State  re- 
ceived such  a  grant,  to  provide  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  to  individuals  with  disabilities  with- 
in the  State,  including— 

"(i)  the  number  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities who  received  appropriate  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; and 

"(ii)  a  description  of  the  devices  and  serv- 
ices provided; 

"(C)  information  on  the  number  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  who  are  in  need  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  and  a  description  of  the 
devices  and  services  needed; 

"(D)  information  on  the  cost  of  providing 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  to  all  individuals  with 
disabilities  within  the  State  who  need  such 
devices  and  services; 

"(E)  a  description  of  State  and  local  public 
resources  and  private  resources  (including 
insurance)  that  are  available  to  establish  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance; 

"(F)  information  identifying  Federal  and 
State  laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices, 
procedures,  and  organizational  structures, 
that  facilitate  or  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related 
assistance; 

"(G)  a  description  of  the  procurement  poli- 
cies of  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  policies  will  ensure,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  assistive  technology  devices 
purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
with  assistance  made  available  through  a 
grant  made  under  section  102  or  103  are  com- 
patible with  other  technology  devices,  in- 
cluding technology  devices  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  by — 

"(i)  individuals  who  are  not  individuals 
with  disabilities; 
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"(ii)  individuals  who  are  elderly;  or 
"(iii)  individuals  with  particular  disabil- 
ities; and 

"(H)  information  resulting  from  an  inquiry 
about  whether  a  State  agency  or  task  force 
(composed  of  individuals  representing  the 
State  and  individuals  representing  the  pri- 
vate sector)  should  study  the  practices  of 
private  insurance  companies  holding  licenses 
within  the  State  that  offer  health  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  policies  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  obtain  reimbursement  for— 

"(i)  the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisi- 
tion of  assistive  technology  devices;  or 

"(ii)  the  use  of  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices. 
"(6)  Public  awareness  program — 
"(A)  In  general.— The  State  may— 
""(i)  support  a  public  awareness  program 
designed  to  provide  information  relating  to 
the    availability    and    efficacy    of   cissistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
ser\'ices  for — 

"(I)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or 
authorized  representatives; 

"'(II)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agen- 
cies, or  for  private  entities  (including  insur- 
ers), that  have  contact  with  individuals  with 
disabilities; 

"(III)  educators  and  related  services  per- 
sonnel; 

"•(IV)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers); 
"(V)  employers;  and 

•■(VI)  other  appropriate  individuals  and  en- 
tities; or 

""(ii)  establish  and  support  such  a  program 
if  no  such  program  exists. 

"'(B)  Contents.— Such  a  public  awareness 
program  may  include — 

"(i)  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to — 

"(I)  the  nature  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services; 

"•(II)  the  appropriateness,  cost,  and  avail- 
ability of.  and  access  to.  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services; 
and 

■•(III)  the  efficacy  of  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services 
with  respect  to  enhancing  the  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities; 

•"(ii)  the  development  of  procedures  for 
providing  direct  communication  among  pub- 
lic providers  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services  and  be- 
tween public  providers  and  private  providers 
of  such  devices  and  services  (including  em- 
ployers); and 

"(iii)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  information  relating  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
gram by  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  professionals 
who  work  in  a  field  related  to  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  and  other  appropriate 
individuals. 

••(7)  Training  and  technical  assistance.— 
The  State  may  carry  out  directly,  or  may 
provide  support  to  a  public  or  private  entity 
to  carry  out,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities — 
••(A)  thatr- 

"(i)  are  provided  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guard- 
ians, advocates,  and  authorized  representa- 
tives, and  other  appropriate  individuals;  and 
■•(ii)  may  include — 

••(I)  training  in  the  use  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices; 

••(II)  the  development  of  written  materials, 
training,  and  technical  assistance  describing 


the  means  by  which  agencies  consider  the 
needs  of  an  individual  with  a  disability  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  in  developing,  for  the  in- 
dividual, any  individualized  education  pro- 
gram described  in  section  614(a)(5)  of  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1414(a)(5)).  any  individualized  written 
rehabilitation  program  described  in  section 
102  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
use.  722).  any  individualized  family  service 
plan  described  in  section  677  of  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1477).  and  any  other  individualized 
plans  or  programs; 

••(III)  training  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
persons  described  in  clause  (i)  to  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  under  any  law  other  than  this  Act, 
to  promote  fuller  independence,  productiv- 
ity, and  inclusion  in  and  integration  into  so- 
ciety of  such  persons;  and 

••(IV)  training  to  increase  consumer  par- 
ticipation in  the  identification,  planning, 
use.  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services;  and 
••(B)  that— 

••(i)  enhance  the  assistive  technology  skills 
and  competencies  of— 

••(I)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agen- 
cies, or  for  private  entities  (including  insur- 
ers), that  have  contact  with  individuals  with 
disabilities; 

••(II)  educators  and  related  services  person- 
nel; 

"(in)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers); 
••(IV)  employers;  and 
"(V)  other  appropriate  personnel;  and 
"(ii)  include   taking  actions  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  standards,  or,  when  ap- 
propriate, the  application  of  such  standards, 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

"(8)  Program  data —The  State  may  sup- 
port the  compilation  and  evaluation  of  ap- 
propriate data  related  to  a  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

••(9)  Access  to  technology-related  infor- 
mation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  State  may  develop, 
operate,  or  expand  a  system  for  public  access 
to  information  concerning  an  activity  car- 
ried out  under  another  paragraph  of  this  sub- 
section, including  information  about 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  funding  sources  and 
costs  of  such  assistance,  and  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  agencies  capable  of  carrying 
out  such  an  activity  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. 

••(B)  Access.— Access  to  the  system  may  be 
provided  through  community-based  entities, 
including  public  libraries,  centers  for  inde- 
pendent living  (as  defined  in  section  702(1)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
796a(l))),  and  community  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams (as  defined  in  section  7(25)  of  such  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  706(25))). 

••(C)  System.— In  developing,  operating,  or 
expanding  a  system  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  SUte  may— 

••(i)  develop,  compile,  and  categorize  print, 
large  print,  braille,  audio,  and  video  mate- 
rials, computer  disks,  compact  discs  (includ- 
ing compact  discs  formatted  with  read-only 
memory),  information  that  can  be  used  in 
telephone-based  information  systems,  and 
such  other  media  as  technological  innova- 
tion may  make  appropriate; 

••(ii)  identify  and  classify  existing  funding 
sources,  and  the  conditions  of  and  criteria 
for  access  to  such  sources,   including  any 
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funding  mechanisms  or  strategies  developed 
by  the  State; 

"(iii)  identify  existing  support  groups  and 
systems  designed  to  help  individuals  with 
disabilities  make  effective  use  of  an  activity 
carried  out  under  another  paragraph  of  this 
subsection;  and 

•■(iv)  maintain  a  record  of  the  extent  to 
which  citizens  of  the  State  use  or  make  in- 
quiries of  the  system  established  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  of  the  nature  of  such  inquir- 
ies. 

••(D)  Linkages.— The  information  system 
may  be  organized  on  an  interstate  basis  or  as 
part  of  a  regional  consortium  of  Slates  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  com- 
patible, linked  information  systems. 

"(10)  Interstate  activities.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— The  State  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
States  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  States 
involved  to  assist  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities of  all  ages  to  learn  about,  acquire,  use. 
maintain,  adapt,  and  upgrade  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices that  such  individuals  need  at  home,  at 
school,  at  work,  or  in  other  environments 
that  are  part  of  daily  living. 

■•(B)  Electronic  communication.— The 
State  may  operate  or  participate  in  a  com- 
puter system  through  which  the  State  may 
electronically  communicate  with  other 
States  to  gain  technical  assistance  in  a  time- 
ly fashion  and  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  ef- 
forts already  undertaken  in  other  States. 

••(U)  Partnerships  and  cooperative  ini- 
tiatives.—The  State  may  support  the  estab- 
lishment or  continuation  of  partnerships  and 
cooperative  initiatives  between  the  public 
sector  and  the  private  sector  to  promote 
greater  participation  by  business  and  indus- 
try in  — 

••(A)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
dissemination  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices; and 

■•(B)  the  ongoing  provision  of  information 
about  new  products  to  assist  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

•■(12)  Advocacy  services.— The  State  may 
provide  advocacy  services. 

■■(13)  Other  activities.— The  State  may 
utilize  amounts  made  available  through 
grants  made  under  section  102  or  103  for  any 
systems  change  and  advocacy  activities, 
other  than  the  activities  described  in  an- 
other paragraph  of  this  subsection,  that  are 
necessary  for  developing,  implementing,  or 
evaluating  the  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance. 

■■(c»  Nonsupplantation.— In  carrying  out 
systems  change  and  advocacy  activities 
under  this  title,  the  State  shall  ensure  that 
the  activities  supplement,  and  not  supplant, 
similar  activities  that  have  been  carried  out 
pursuant  to  other  Federal  or  State  law.". 

SEC.  102.  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

Section  102  (29  U.S. C.  2212)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  "S-year  grants"  and  insert- 
ing "S-year  grants  to  support  systems  change 
and  advocacy  activities  described  in  section 
101(b)  (including  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (e)(7))"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■•to  develop  and  implement 
statewide  programs"  and  inserting  ••in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  consumer-respon- 
sive comprehensive  statewide  programs"; 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  in 
paragraph  (3))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)(C),  by  striking  '•state- 
wide program"'  and  inserting  '•consumer-re- 


sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5) — 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(I»  by  striking  ••(A)"  and  inserting  "(A) 
State.—"; 

(II>  by  inserting  ••United  States"  before 
"Virgin  Islands";  and 

(III)  by  striking  'Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands"'  and  inserting  "Republic  of 
Palau";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B>— 

(I)  by  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  "(B) 
Territory.— "■; 

(II)  by  inserting  ""United  States""  before 
•"Virgin  Islands";  and 

(III)  by  striking  -Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting  "Republic  of 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion takes  effect)"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  (as  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (3))  by  striking 
"Statewide  programs"  and  inserting 
"consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide programs'"; 

(6)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  (c) 
the  following: 

"(d)  Designation  of  the  Lead  Agency.— 

••(1)  Designation.— The  Governor  of  any 
State  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  designate  the  office,  agen- 
cy, entity,  or  individual  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  ■lead  agency")  responsible  for— 

"(A)  submitting  the  application  described 
in  subsection  (e)  on  behalf  of  the  State; 

"(B)  administering  and  supervising  the  use 
of  amounts  made  available  under  the  grant; 

■■(C)(i)  coordinating  efforts  related  to.  and 
supervising  the  preparation  of,  the  applica- 
tion; 

■■(ii)  coordinating  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance among  public  agencies  and  between 
public  agencies  and  private  agencies,  includ- 
ing coordinating  efforts  related  to  entering 
into  interagency  agreements;  and 

"(iii)  coordinating  efforts  related  to,  and 
supervising,  the  active,  timely,  and  mean- 
ingful participation  by  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guard- 
ians, advocates,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives, and  other  appropriate  individuals, 
with  respect  to  activities  carried  out  under 
the  grant;  and 

"(D)  the  delegation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  responsibilities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B).  or  (C)  to  one  or  more  appro- 
priate offices,  agencies,  entities,  or  individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  QUALiFiCA-noNS.- In  designating  the 
lead  agency,  the  Governor  may  designate — 

"(A)  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; 

■•(B)  a  public-private  partnership  or  con- 
sortium; 

••(C)  a  university-affiliated  program; 

••(D)  a  public  agency; 

■•(E)  a  council  established  under  Federal  or 
State  law;  or 

■•(F)  another  appropriate  office,  agency, 
entity,  or  individual. 

••(3)  ABILITIES  of  lead  AGENCY.— The  State 
shall  provide,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e)(1),  evidence  that  the  lead  agency  has  the 
ability— 

••(A)  to  respond  to  assistive  technology 
needs  across  disabilities  and  ages; 

■•(B)  to  promote  the  availability  through- 
out the  State  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services; 

••(C)  to  promote  and  implement  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities; 


••(D)  to  promote  and  develop  public-private 
partnerships; 

••(E)  to  exercise  leadership  in  identifying 
and  responding  to  the  technology  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  author- 
ized representatives; 

•■(F)  to  promote  consumer  confidence,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  advocacy;  and 

•■(G)  to  exercise  leadership  in  implement- 
ing effective  strategies  for  capacity  building, 
staff  and  consumer  training,  and  enhance- 
ment of  access  to  funding  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices across  agencies."; 

(7)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
and  inserting  the  following; 

"(1)  Designation  of  the  lead  agency.— In- 
formation identifying  the  lead  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  under  subsection 
(d)(1).  and  the  evidence  described  in  sub- 
section (d)(3). 

■■(2)  Agency  involvement.— a  description 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  involvement  of 
various  State  agencies,  including  the  State 
insurance  department,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  application  and  the  continuing  role  of 
each  agency  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance,  including  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  available  resources  and  financial 
responsibility  of  each  agency  for  paying  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services. 

■■(3)  Involvement.— 

•■(A)  Consumer  involvement.— A  descrip- 
tion of  procedures  that  provide  for — 

•"(i)(I)  the  active  involvement  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and  their  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized 
representatives,  and  other  appropriate  indi- 
viduals, in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  program;  and 

■■(II)  the  active  involvement,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  appropriate,  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  use  assistive  technology  de- 
vices or  assistive  technology  .services,  in  de- 
cisions relating  to  such  devices  and  services; 
and 

■■(ii)  mechanisms  for  determining 
consumer  satisfaction  and  participation  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  who  represent  a 
variety  of  ages  and  types  of  disabilities,  in 
the  consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance. 

■■(B)  Public  involvement.— a  description 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of— 

■■(i)  the  involvement,  in  the  designation  of 
the  lead  agency  under  subsection  (d).  and  in 
the  development  of  the  application,  of— 

■■(I)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or 
authorized  representatives; 

••(II)  other  appropriate  individuals  who  are 
not  employed  by  a  State  agency;  and 

••(III)  organizations,  providers,  and  inter- 
ested parties,  in  the  private  sector;  and 

■■(ii)  the  continuing  role  of  the  individuals 
arid  entities  described  in  clause  (i)  in  the  pro- 
gram."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "under- 
served  groups"  and  inserting  'underrep- 
resented  populations  or  rural  populations"; 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  by  striking 
••statewide  program"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program"; 

(D)  by  striking  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  and  (17); 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9) 
as  paragraphs  (17)  and  (18),  respectively,  and 
transferring  such  paragraphs  to  the  end  of 
the  subsection; 


(F)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  Goals,  objectives,  activities,  and 
outcomes.— Information  on  the  program 
with  respect  to — 

••(A)  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State 
for  the  program; 

••(B)  the  systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities that  the  State  plans  to  carry  out 
under  the  program;  and 

••(C)  the  expected  outcomes  of  the  State  for 
the  program,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
described  in  section  2(b)(1), 
••(7)  Priority  activities.— 
••(A)  In  general.— An  assurance  that  the 
State  will  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  or  section  103  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  described  in  section  2(b)(1)  and  the 
goals,  objectives,  and  outcomes  described  in 
paragraph  (6),  and  to  carry  out  the  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (6)(B),  in  a  manner  that  is 
consumer-responsive. 

••(B)  PAR'ncuLAR  activities.— An  assurance 
that  the  State,  in  carrying  out  such  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities,  shall  carry 
out  activities  regarding— 

"(i)  the  development,  implementation,  and 
monitoring  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices,  proce- 
dures, and  organizational  structures,  that 
will  improve  access  to,  provision  of,  funding 
for,  and  timely  acquisition  and  delivery  of. 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services; 

"(ii)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  strategies  to  overcome  barriers  regarding 
access  to.  provision  of,  and  funding  for.  such 
devices  and  services,  with  priority  for  identi- 
fication of  barriers  to  funding  through  State 
education  (including  special  education)  serv- 
ices, vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and 
medical  assistance  services  or,  as  appro- 
priate, other  health  and  human  services,  and 
with  particular  emphasis  on  overcoming  bar- 
riers for  underrepresented  populations  and 
rural  populations; 

"'(iii)  coordination  of  activities  among 
State  agencies,  in  order  to  facilitate  access 
to,  provision  of,  and  funding  for,  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services; 

"(iv)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  strategies  to  empower  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, to  successfully  advocate  for  in- 
creased access  to.  funding  for,  and  provision 
of,  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  and  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation, choice,  and  control  of  such  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  author- 
ized representatives  in  the  selection  and  pro- 
curement of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services; 

"(V)  the  provision  of  outreach  to  underrep- 
resented populations  and  rural  populations, 
including  identifying  and  assessing  the  needs 
of  such  populations,  providing  activities  to 
increase  the  accessibility  of  services  to  such 
populations,  training  representatives  of  such 
populations  to  become  service  providers,  and 
training  staff  of  the  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance  to  work  with  such 
populations;  and 

••(vi)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  strategies  to  ensure  timely  acquisition 
and  delivery  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services,  particu- 
larly for  children, 

unless  the  State  demonstrates  through  the 
progress  reports  required  under  section  104 


that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance, and  that  other  systems  change  and  ad- 
vocacy activities  will  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  program  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  2(b)(1). 

"(8)  A.ssessme.n'T  — An  a.ssurance  that  the 
State  will  conduct  an  annual  assessment  of 
the  consumer-responsive  comprehen.sive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance, in  order  to  determine — 

••(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State"s  goals 
and  objectives  for  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities,  as  identified  in  the  State 
plan  under  paragraph  (6).  have  been 
achieved;  and 

"(B)  the  areas  of  need  that  require  atten- 
tion in  the  next  year. 
••(9)  Data  collection.— a  description  of— 
••(A)  the  data  collection  system  used  for 
compiling  information  on  the  program,  con- 
sistent with  such  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish  for  such  systems,  and, 
when  a  national  classification  system  is  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  201,  consistent 
with  such  classification  system;  and 

"(B)  procedures  that  will  be  used  to  con- 
duct evaluations  of  the  program."; 

(G)  in  paragraphs  (ll)(B)(i)  and  (12)(B)  by 
striking  "individual  with  disabilities"  and 
inserting  'individual  with  a  disability'^; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (16)(A).  by  striking  'the 
families  or  representatives  of  individuals 
with  disabilities^^  and  inserting  ■their  fam- 
ily members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  au- 
thorized representatives'^;  and 
(I)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
'■(19)  Authority  to  use  funds.— An  assur- 
ance that  the  lead  agency  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  use  funds  made  available  through 
a  grant  made  under  this  section  or  section 
103  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  or  section  103.  respectively,  including 
the  ability  to  hire  qualified  staff  necessary 
to  carry  out  activities  under  the  program. 

■■(20)  Protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices.—Either— 

■■(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  an- 
nually provide,  from  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  through  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  or  section  103.  an  amount 
calculated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(0(4).  in  order  to  make  a  grant  to,  or  enter 
into  a  contract  with,  an  entity  to  support 
protection  and  advocacy  services  through 
the  systems  established  to  provide  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  under  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6000  et  seq.).  the  Protection  and 
Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  10801  et  seq.),  and  section  509  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794e);  or 
■■(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  a  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  annually  reserve, 
from  the  funds  made  available  to  the  State 
through  a  grant  made  under  this  .section  or 
section  103,  an  amount  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f)(4),  in  order  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  grant  to  or  enter  into  a 
contract  with  such  a  system  to  support  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  services. 

■■(21)  Training  activities.— An  assurance 
that  the  State— 

■■(A)  will  develop  and  implement  strategies 
for  including  personnel  training  regarding 
assistive  technology  within  existing  Federal- 
and  State-funded  training  initiatives,  in 
order  to  enhance  assistive  technology  skills 
and  competencies;  and 
■■(B)  will  document  such  training. 
■■(22)  Limit  on  indirect  costs.— An  assur- 
ance that  the  percentagre  of  the  funds  re- 


ceived under  the  grant  that  is  used  for  indi- 
rect costs  shall  not  exceed  10  percent. 

■■(23)  Coordination  with  state  councils.— 
An  assurance  that  the  lead  agency  will  co- 
ordinate the  activities  funded  through  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  or  section  103 
with  the  activities  carried  out  by  other 
councils  within  the  State,  including— 

■•(A)  any  council  or  commission  specified 
in  the  assurance  provided  by  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  101(a)(36)  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  721(a)(36)); 

■■(B)  the  Statewide  Independent  Living 
Council  established  under  section  705  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  796d); 

■■(C)  the  advisory  panel  established  under 
section  613(a)(12)  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1413(a)(12)); 

"(D)  the  State  Interagency  Coordinating 
Council  established  under  section  682  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1482); 

"(E)  the  State  Planning  Council  described 
in  section  124  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6024); 

"(F)  the  State  mental  health  planning 
council  established  under  section  1914  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-3); 
and 

"(G)  any  council  established  under  section 
204,  206(g)(2)(A),  or  712(a)(3)(H)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015. 
3017(g)(2)(A),  or  3058g(a)(3)(H)). 

"(24)  Coordination  with  other  systems 
CHANGE  AND  ADVOCACY  ACTIVITIES.— An  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  coordination  between 
the  activities  funded  through  the  grant  and 
other  related  systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities  funded  by  either  Federal  or  State 
sources. 

■■(25)  Other  information  and  assur- 
ances.—Such  other  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire.■■;  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(f)  Protection  and  advocacy  Require- 
ments.— 

■•(1)  Requirements.— a  State  that,  as  of 
June  30.  1993.  has  provided  for  protection  and 
advocacy  services  through  an  entity  that— 

■■(A)  is  capable  of  performing  the  functions 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed  under 
subsection  (e)(20)  by  the  system  described  in 
subsection  (e)(20);  and 

■■(B)  is  not  a  system  described  in  such  sub- 
section. 

shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  subsection.  Such  entity  shall  receive 
funding  to  provide  such  protection  and  advo- 
cacy services  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(4),  and  shall  comply  with  the  same  require- 
ments of  this  title  (other  than  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsection)  as  a  system  that 
receives  funding  under  such  subsection. 

■■(2)  Protection  and  advocacy  service 
provider  report.— 

■■(A)  Preparation —A  system  that  re- 
ceives funds  under  subsection  (e)(20)  to  carry 
out  the  protection  and  advocacy  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(20)(A)  in  a  State,  or 
an  entity  described  in  paragraph  (1)  that  car- 
ries out  such  services  in  the  State,  shall  pre- 
pare reports  that  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  including  the 
following: 

■■(i)  A  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  by  the  system  or  entity  with  such  funds. 

•■(ii)  Documentation  of  significant 
progress,  in  providing  protection  and  advo- 
cacy services,  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

■■(I)  Conducting  activities  that  are 
consumer-responsive,  including  activities 
that  will  lead  to  increased  access  to  funding 
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for  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services. 

"(ID  Executing  legal,  administrative,  and 
other  appropriate  means  of  representation  to 
implement  systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities. 

"(Ill)  Developing  and  implementing  strate- 
gies designed  to  enhance  the  long-term  abili- 
ties of  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  gruardians.  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives  to  successfully 
advocate  for  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services  to  which 
the  individuals  with  disabilities  are  entitled 
under  law  other  than  this  Act. 

"(IV)  Coordinating  activities  with  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  services  funded  through 
sources  other  than  this  Act.  and  coordinat- 
ing activities  with  the  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities  carried  out  by  the  State 
lead  agency. 

"(B)  Submission.— The  system  or  entity 
shall  submit  the  reports  to  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  in  the  State  not  less 
often  than  every  6  months. 

"(C)  Updates.— The  system  or  entity  shall 
provide  monthly  updates  to  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities and  information  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(3)  Consultation  with  state  programs.— 
Before  making  a  grant  or  entering  into  a 
contract  under  subsection  (e)(20)(B)  to  sup- 
port the  protection  and  advocacy  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(20)(A)  in  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the 
opinions  of  the  lead  agency  in  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

"(4)  Calculation  of  expenditures.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  each  fiscal  year,  for 
each  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  103.  the  Secretary  shall  speci- 
fy a  minimum  amount  that  the  State  shall 
use  to  provide  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices. 

"(B)  Initial  years  of  grant.— Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (Di — 

"(i)  the  Secretary  shall  calculate  such 
minimum  amount  for  a  State  based  on  the 
size  of  the  grant,  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  within  the  State,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  and  the  geographic  size 
of  the  State;  and 

"(ii)  such  minimum  amount  shall  be  not 
less  than  540.0(X)  and  not  more  than  $100,000. 

"(C)  Fourth  year  of  second  extension 
grant.— If  a  State  receives  a  second  exten- 
sion grant  under  section  103(a)(2).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  specify  a  minimum  amount 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  fourth  year 
(if  any)  of  the  grant  period  that  shall  equal 
75  percent  of  the  minimum  amount  specified 
for  the  State  under  such  subparagraph  for 
the  third  year  of  the  second  extension  grant 
of  the  State. 

"(D)  Fifth  year  of  second  extension 
grant.— If  a  State  receives  a  second  exten- 
sion grant  under  section  103(a)(2).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  specify  a  minimum  amount 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  fifth  year  (if 
any)  of  the  grant  period  that  shall  equal  50 
percent  of  the  minimum  amount  specified 
for  the  State  under  such  subparagraph  for 
the  third  year  of  the  second  extension  grant 
of  the  State. 

"(E)  Prohibition.— After  the  fifth  year  (if 
any)  of  the  grant  period,  no  Federal  funds 
may  be  made  available  under  this  title  by 
the  State  to  a  system  described  in  subsection 
(e)(20)  or  an  entity  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.  103.  EXTENSION  GRANTS. 

Section  103  (29  U.S.C.  2213)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


-SEC.  103.  EXTENSION  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Extension  Grants.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  grant.— The  Sec- 
retary may  award  an  initial  extension  grant, 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  to  any  State  that 
meets  the  standards  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"(2)  Second  extension  grant.— The  Sec- 
retary may  award  a  second  extension  grant, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years,  to  any 
State  that  meets  the  standards  specified  in 
subsection  (b)(2). 

"(b)  Standards.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  grant.— In  order  for 
a  State  to  receive  an  initial  extension  grant 
under  this  section,  the  designated  lead  agen- 
cy of  the  State  shall— 

"(A)  provide  the  evidence  described  in  sec- 
tion 102(d)(3):  and 

"(B)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made 
significant  progress,  and  has  carried  out  sys- 
tems change  and  advocacy  activities  that 
have  resulted  in  significant  progress,  toward 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance, consistent  with  sections  2(b)(1),  101. 
and  102. 

"(2)  Second  extension  grant.— 

"(A)  Responsibilities  of  designated  lead 
agency.— In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  a 
second  extension  grant  under  this  section, 
the  designated  lead  agency  shall— 

"(i)  provide  the  evidence  and  make  the 
demonstration  described  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(ii)  describe  the  steps  the  State  has  taken 
or  will  take  to  continue  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related 
assistance  with  the  ability  to  maintain,  at  a 
minimum,  the  outcomes  achieved  by  the  sys- 
tems change  and  advocacy  activities:  and 

"(iii)  identify  future  funding  options  and 
commitments  for  the  program  from  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  and  the  key  individ- 
uals, agencies,  and  organizations  to  be  in- 
volved in.  and  to  direct  future  efforts  of,  the 
program. 

"(B)  Determination  of  compliance.— In 
making  any  award  to  a  State  for  a  second  ex- 
tension grant,  the  Secretary  shall  (except  as 
provided  in  section  105(a)(2)(A)(iii))  make 
such  award  contingent  on  a  determination, 
based  on  the  onsite  visit  required  under  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)(A)(ii).  that  the  State  is  making 
significant  progress  toward  development  and 
implementation  of  a  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State  is  not  making 
such  progress,  the  Secretary  may  take  an  ac- 
tion described  in  section  105(b)(2).  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  105. 

"(c)  Amounts  of  Grants.— 

"(I)  Initial  extension  grants.— 

"(A)  In  general.— 

"(i)  States.— From  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  106  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  $500,000  and  not  greater  than  $1,500,000 
to  each  State  (other  than  a  State  described 
in  clause  (ii»  that  receives  an  initial  exten- 
sion grant  under  subsection  (aid). 

"(ii)  Territories.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  106  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount  that  is 
not  greater  than  $150,000  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing States  that  receives  an  initial  extension 
grant  under  subsection  (a)(1): 

"(I)  The  United  States  Virgin  Islands. 

"(II)  Guam. 

"(Ill)  American  Samoa. 

"(IV)  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 


"(V)  The  Republic  of  Palau  (until  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  takes  effect). 

"(B)  Calculation  of  amount.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  calculate  the  amount  described 
in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  a  State  on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  amounts  available  for  making  grants 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1): 

"(ii)  the  population  of  the  State: 

"(iii)  the  types  of  assistance  to  be  provided 
in  the  State:  and 

"(iv)  the  amount  of  resources  committed 
by  the  State  and  available  to  the  State  from 
other  sources. 

"(C)  Priority  for  previously  participat- 
ing STATES.— Amounts  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
States  that  received  assistance  under  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  concerned. 

"(D)  Increases.— In  providing  any  in- 
creases in  initial  extension  grants  under  sub- 
section (aid)  above  the  amounts  provided  to 
States  under  this  section  for  fi.scal  year  1993. 
the  Secretary  may  give  priority  to— 

"(i)  the  States  (other  than  the  States  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(ii))  that  have  the 
largest  populations,  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent census  data:  and 

"(ii)  the  States  (other  than  the  States  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(ii))  that  are 
sparsely  populated,  with  a  wide  geographic 
spread, 

where  such  characteristics  have  impeded  the 
development  of  a  consumer-responsive,  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance. 

"(2)  Second  extension  grants.— 

"(A)  Amounts  and  priority.— The  amounts 
of,  and  the  priority  of  applicants  for.  the  sec- 
ond extension  grants  awarded  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, except  that^ 

"(i)  the  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  the 
fourth  year  (if  any)  of  the  grant  period  shall 
.  be  75  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  third  year  of  the  grant  period; 

"(ii)  the  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  the 
fifth  year  (if  any)  of  v,he  grant  period  shall  be 
50  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  third  year  of  the  grant  period;  and 

"(iii)  after  the  fifth  year  of  the  grant  pe- 
riod, no  Federal  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  under  this  title. 

"(B)  Increases.— In  providing  any  in- 
creases in  second  extension  grants  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  above  the  amounts  provided 
to  States  under  this  section  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  the  Secretary  may  give  priority  to 
States  described  in  paragraph  (1)(D). 

"(d)  Application.— A  State  that  desires  to 
receive  an  extension  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
that  contains  the  following  information  and 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program 
of  technology-related  assistance  in  the 
State: 

"(1)  Information  and  assurances.— The 
information  and  assurances  described  in  sec- 
tion 102(e),  except  the  preliminary  needs  as- 
sessment described  in  section  102(e)(4). 

"(2)  Needs;  problems;  strategies;  out- 
reach.— 

"(A)  Needs.— A  description  of  needs  relat- 
ing to  technology-related  assistance  of  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  (including  individ- 
uals from  underrepresented  populations  or 
rural  populations)  and  their  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives,  and  other  appropriate  indi- 
viduals within  the  State. 


"(B)  Problems.— A  description  of  any 
problems  or  gaps  that  remain  with  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  consumer- 
responsive  comprehensive  statewide  program 
of  technology-related  assistance  in  the 
State. 

"(C)  Strategies.— A  description  of  the 
strategies  that  the  State  will  pursue  during 
the  grant  period  to  remedy  the  problems  or 
gaps  with  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  program. 

"(D)  Outreach  activities.— a  description 
of  outreach  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the 
State,  including  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  eligible  populations,  with  special  at- 
tention to  underrepresented  populations  and 
rural  populations. 

"(3)  Activities  and  progress  under  pre- 
vious GRANT.— A  description  of— 

"(A)  the  specific  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  described  in  section  101(b)  (in- 
cluding the  activities  described  in  section 
1012(e)(7))  carried  out  under  the  development 
grant  received  by  the  State  under  section 
102.  or.  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)(2).  under  an  ini- 
tial extension  grant  received  by  the  State 
under  this  section,  including— 

"(i)  a  description  of  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities  that  were  undertaken  to 
produce  change  on  a  permanent  basis  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  of  all  ages; 

"(ii)  a  description  of  activities  undertaken 
to  improve  the  involvement  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  the  program,  including 
training  and  technical  assistance  efforts  to 
improve  individual  access  to  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices as  mandated  under  other  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  including  actions  undertaken  to 
improve  the  participation  of  underrep- 
resented populations  and  rural  populations, 
such  as  outreach  efforts;  and 

"(iii)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  and  re- 
sults of  the  activities  described  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii); 

"(B)  the  relationship  of  such  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities  to  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  consumer- 
responsive  comprehensive  statewide  program 
of  technology-related  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  progress  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  a  program. 
"(4)  Public  involvement.— 
"(A)  Report.— In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)d),  a  report 
on  the  hearing  described  in  subsection  (e)(1) 
or.  in  the  case  of  an  ap:  lication  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  a  report  on  the  hear- 
ing described  in  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(B)  Other  state  actions.— a  description 
of  State  actions,  other  than  such  a  hearing, 
designed  to  determine  the  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  public  service 
providers  and  private  service  providers,  edu- 
cators and  related  services  providers,  tech- 
nology experts  (including  engineers),  em- 
ployers, and  other  appropriate  individuals 
and  entities  with— 

"(i)  the  degree  of  their  ongoing  involve- 
ment in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related 
assistance; 

"(ii)  the  specific  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  described  in  section  101(b)  (in- 
cluding the  activities  described  in  section 
102(e)(7))  carried  out  by  the  SUte  under  the 
development  grant  or  the  initial  extension 
grant; 

"(iii)  progress  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  consumer-re- 


sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program 
of  technology-related  assistance:  and 

"(iv)  the  ability  of  the  lead  agency  to  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  section 
102(d)(3). 

"(5)  Comments —A  summary  of  any  com- 
ments received  concerning  the  issues  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)  and  response  of  the 
State  to  such  comments,  solicited  through  a 
public  hearing  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  or 
through  other  means,  from  individuals  af- 
fected by  the  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance,  including— 

"(A)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or 
authorized  representatives: 

"(B)  public  service  providers  and  private 
service  providers: 

"(C)  educators  and  related  services  person- 
nel; 

"(D)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers); 

"(E)  employers:  and 

"(F)  other  appropriate  individuals  and  en- 
tities. 

"(6)  Co.mpatibility  and  accessibility  of 
electronic  equipment— An  assurance  that 
the  State,  or  any  recipient  of  funds  made 
available  to  the  State  under  section  102  or 
this  section,  will  comply  with  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  section  508  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794d). 

"(e)  Public  Hearing.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  grant.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1). 
a  State  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the 
third  year  of  a  program  carried  out  under  a 
grant  made  under  section  102,  after  providing 
appropriate  and  sufficient  notice  to  allow  in- 
terested groups  and  organizations  and  all 
segments  of  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  program. 

"(2)  Second  extension  grant.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
a  State  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the 
second  year  of  a  program  carried  out  under  a 
grant  made  under  subsection  (aid),  after  pro- 
viding the  notice  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.  104.  PROGRESS  CRITERIA  AND  REPORTS. 

Section  104  (29  U.S.C.  2214)  is  amended,  to 
read  as  follows; 
"SEC.  104.  PROGRESS  CRITERIA  AND  REPORTS. 

"(a)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guidelines  to  be  used  in  assessing  the 
extent  to  which  a  State  that  received  a  grant 
under  section  102  or  103  is  making  significant 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance consistent  with  section  2(b)d). 

"(b)  Reports.— Each  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  section  102  or  103  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  that  documents  signifi- 
cant progress  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance, consistent  with  sections  2(b)(1),  101, 
and  102(e),  and  that  documents  the  following: 

"(1)  The  progress  the  State  has  made,  as 
determined  in  the  State's  annual  assessment 
described  in  section  102(e)(8)  (consistent  with 
the  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)),  in  achieving  the 
State's  goals,  objectives,  and  outcomes  as 
identified  in  the  State's  application  as  de- 
scribed in  section  102(e)(6),  and  areas  of  need 
that  require  attention  in  the  next  year,  in- 
cluding unanticipated  problems  with  the 
achievement  of  the  goals,  objectives,  and 
outcomes  described  in  the  application,  and 
the  activities  the  SUte  has  undertaken  to 
rectify  these  problems. 


"(2)  The  systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  State  including— 
"(A)  an  analysis  of  the  laws,  regulations, 
policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  organiza- 
tional structures  that  the  State  has  changed, 
has  attempted  to  change,  or  will  attempt  to 
change  during  the  next  year,  to  facilitate 
and  increa.se  timely  access  to.  provision  of. 
or  funding  for.  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services;  and 

■(B)  a  description  of  any  written  policies 
and  procedures  that  the  State  has  developed 
and  implemented  regarding  access  to,  provi- 
sion of,  and  funding  for,  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services, 
particularly  policies  and  procedures  regard- 
ing access  to,  provision  of,  and  funding  for, 
such  devices  and  services  under  education 
(including  special  education),  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"(3)  The  degree  of  involvement  of  various 
State  agencies,  including  the  State  insur- 
ance department,  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  the  program, 
including  any  interagency  agreements  that 
the  State  has  developed  and  implemented  re- 
garding access  to.  provision  of,  and  funding 
for.  assistive  technology  devices  and 
a.ssistive  technology  services  such  as  agree- 
ments that  identify  available  resources  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  agency  for  paying  for  such  devices  and 
services. 

"(4)  The  activities  undertaken  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  about  the  docu- 
ments or  activities  analyzed  or  described  in 
paragraphs  d)  through  (3).  including  out- 
reach activities  to  underrepresented  popu- 
lations and  rural  populations  and  efforts  to 
disseminate  information  by  means  of  elec- 
tronic communication. 

"(5)  The  involvement  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  represent  a  variety  of  ages 
and  types  of  disabilities  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, implementation,  ana  assessment 
of  the  consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance, including  activities  undertaken  to 
improve  such  involvement,  such  as  consumer 
training  and  outreach  activities  to  underrepn 
resented  populations  and  rural  populations. 

"(6)  The  degree  of  consumer  satisfaction 
with  the  program,  including  satisfaction  by 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  pop- 
ulations. 

"(7)  Efforts  to  train  personnel  as  well  as 
consumers. 

"(8)  Efforts  to  reduce  the  service  delivery 
time  for  receiving  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(9)  Significant  progress  in  the  provision  of 
protection  and  advocacy  services,  in  each  of 
the        areas        described        in        section 
102(f)(2)(A)(ii).". 
SEC.  105.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Review  of  Participating  States.— Sec- 
tion 105(a)  (29  U.S.C.  2215(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  d).  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  ".  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  established  under  section  104(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(2)  Onsite  visits.— 

"(A)  Visits.— 

"(i)  Development  grant  program.— The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  an  onsite  visit  dur- 
ing the  final  >  ear  of  each  State's  participa- 
tion in  the  development  grant  program. 

"(ii)  Extension  grant  program.— Except 
as  provided  in  clause  (iii),  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  additional  onsite  visit  to 
any  State  that  applies  for  a  second  extension 
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?rant  under  section  103(a)(2)  and  whose  ini- 
tial onsite  visit  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Act  Amendments  of  1994.  The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  any  such  visit  to  the  State  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  awards  the  second  extension 
grant. 

"(iii)  Determination.— The  Secretary  shall 
not  be  required  to  conduct  a  visit  described 
in  clause  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  visit  is  not  necessary  to  assess 
whether  the  State  is  making  significant 
progress  toward  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related 
assistance. 

■•(B)  Team.— Two- thirds  of  the  onsite  mon- 
itoring team  in  each  case  shall  be  qualified 
peer  reviewers,  who — 
"(i)  shall  not  be  lead  agency  personnel; 
"(ii)  shall  be  from  States  other  than  the 
State  being  monitored:  and 

"(iii)  .shall  include  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability, or  a  family  member,  a  guardian,  an 
advocate,  or  an  authorized  representative  of 
such  an  individual. 
"(C)  Compensation.— 

"(i)  Officers  or  employees.— Members  of 
any  onsite  monitoring  team  who  are  officers 
or  full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States,  but  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5702  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
individuals  in  the  Government  service  trav- 
eling on  official  business. 

"(ii)  Other  members.— Members  of  any  on- 
site  monitoring  team  who  are  not  officers  or 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  pay 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  (including  traveltime)  during  which 
such  members  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  an 
onsite  monitoring  team.  In  addition,  such 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(D)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  report  of  findings  from  the  onsite  visit. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  findings  in 
determining  whether  to  continue  funding  the 
program  either  with  or  without  changes.  The 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  public"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Advance  public  notice.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  advance  public  notice  of 
the  onsite  visit  and  solicit  public  comment 
through  such  notice  from  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, public  service  providers  and 
private  service  providers,  educators  and  re- 
lated services  personnel,  technology  experts 
(including  engineers),  employers,  and  other 
appropriate  individuals  and  entities,  regard- 
ing the  State  program  funded  through  a 
grant  made  under  section  102  or  103.  The  pub- 
lic comment  solicitation  notice  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  onsite  visit  report  described  in 
paragraph  (2).";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  in 
paragraph  (3))  by  striking  "statewide  pro- 


gram"  and   inserting  "consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program". 

(b)  Corrective  Action  Plan— Section 
105(b)  (29  U.S.C.  2215(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Pen- 
alties" and  inserting  "Corrective  ac- 
tions"; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "penalties"  and  inserting 
"corrective  actions"; 

(C)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ";  or":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(D)    required    redesignation    of   the    lead 

agency,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(4)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(5)". 

(c)  Redesignation.— Section  105  (29  U.S.C. 
2215)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  Redesignation  of  Lead  agency  — 
"(1)  Monitoring  panel.— 

"(A)  Appointment.— Once  a  State  becomes 
subject  to  a  corrective  action  plan  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
appoint,  within  30  days  after  the  submission 
of  the  plan  to  the  Secretary,  a  monitoring 
panel  consisting  of  the  following  representa- 
tives: 

"(i)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor. 

"(ii)  2  representatives  from  different  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  that  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. 

"(iii)  2  consumers  who  are  users  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  and  who  are  not — 

"(I)  members  of  the  advisory  council,  if 
any,  of  the  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related 
assistance;  or 

"(II)  employees  of  the  State  lead  agency. 

"(iv)  2  service  providers  with  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(B)  Membership  and  chairperson.— The 
monitoring  panel  shall  be  ethnically  diverse. 
The  panel  shall  select  a  chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  panel. 

"(C)  Information.— The  panel  shall  receive 
periodic  reports  from  the  State  regarding 
progress  in  implementing  the  corrective  ac- 
tion plan  and  shall  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quest additional  information  necessary  to 
determine  compliance. 

"(D)  Meetings.— The  meetings  of  the  panel 
to  determine  compliance  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  (subject  to  confidentiality  concerns) 
and  held  at  locations  that  are  accessible  to 
individuals  with  disabilities. 

"(E)  Period.— The  panel  shall  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  panel  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  corrective  action  plan,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(F)  Funding.— The  panel  shall  be  funded 
by  a  portion  of  the  funds  received  by  the 
State  under  this  title,  as  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)  Failure  to  appoint  monitoring 
panel.— A  failure  by  a  Governor  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  result  in  the  termination  of  funding 
for  the  State  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Determination.— 

"(A)  Panel.— Based  on  its  findings,  a  mon- 
itoring panel   may   determine   that  a   lead 


agency  designated  by  a  Governor  has  not  ac- 
complished the  purposes  described  in  section 
2(b)(1)  and  that  there  is  good  cause  for  redes- 
ignation of  the  agency  and  the  temporary 
loss  of  funds  by  the  State  under  this  title. 

"(B)  Good  cause.— In  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'good  cause'  includes— 

"(i)  lack  of  progress  with  employment  of 
qualified  staff: 

"(ii)  lack  of  consumer-responsive  activi- 
ties: 

"(iii)  lack  of  resource  allocation  to  sys- 
tems change  and  advocacy  activities; 

"(iv)  lack  of  progress  with  meeting  the  as- 
surances in  section  102(e):  or 

"(v)  inadequate  fiscal  management. 

"(C)  Recommendation  and  action.— If  a 
monitoring  panel  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  panel  shall  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  further  remedial  action  be  taken 
or  that  the  Secretary  order  the  Governor  to 
redesignate  the  lead  agency  within  90  days  or 
lose  funds  under  this  title.  The  Secretary, 
based  on  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  monitoring  panel,  and  after  providing 
to  the  public  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
comment,  shall  make  a  final  determination 
regarding  whether  to  order  the  Governor  to 
redesignate  the  lead  agency.  The  Governor 
shall  make  any  such  redesignation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  that  apply  to 
designations  under  section  102(d). 

"(d)  Change  of  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Services  Provider.— 

"(1)  Determination.— The  Governor  of  a 
State,  based  on  input  from  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, may  determine  that  the  entity 
providing  protection  and  advocacy  services 
required  by  section  102(e)(20)  (referred  to  in 
this  subsection  as  the  'first  entity")  has  not 
met  the  protection  and  advocacy  service 
needs  of  the  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  for  securing 
funding  for  and  access  to  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices, and  that  there  is  good  cause  to  provide 
the  protection  and  advocacy  services  for  the 
State  through  a  contract  with  a  second  en- 
tity. 

"(2)  Notice  and  opportunity'  to  be 
heard.— On  making  such  a  determination, 
the  Governor  may  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  second  entity  to  provide  the  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  services  unless  good  cause 
exists  and  unless — 

"(A)  the  Governor  has  given  the  first  en- 
tity 30  days  notice  of  the  intention  to  enter 
into  such  contract,  including  specification  of 
the  good  cause,  and  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  assertion  that  good  cause  has 
been  shown: 

"(B)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or 
authorized  representatives,  have  timely  no- 
tice of  the  determination  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment:  and 

"(C>  the  first  entity  has  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  the  determination  to  the  Secretary 
within  30  days  of  the  determination  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  not  good  cause  to  enter 
into  the  contract. 

"(3)  Redesignation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— When  the  Governor  of  a 
State  determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  second  entity  to 
provide  the  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices, the  Governor  shall  hold  an  open  com- 
petition within  the  State  and  issue  a  request 
for  proposals  by  entities  desiring  to  provide 
the  services. 

"(B)  Timing.— The  Governor  shall  not  issue 
such  request  until  the  first  entity  has  been 


given  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
If  the  first  entity  appeals  the  determination 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)(C).  the  Governor  shall  issue  such 
request  only  if  the  Secretary  decides  not  to 
overturn  the  determination  of  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  shall  issue  such  request  within 

30  days  after  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  the  first  entity  has  the  opportunity  to 
respond,  or  after  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary, as  appropriate. 

"(C)  Procedure.— Such  competition  shall 
be  open  to  entities  with  the  same  expertise 
and  ability  to  provide  legal  services  as  a  sys- 
tem referred  to  in  section  102(e)(20).  The 
competition  shall  ensure  public  involvement, 
including  a  public  hearing  and  adequate  op- 
portunity for  public  comment. 

"(e)  ANNUAL  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general— Not  later  than  December 

31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare, 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  on  Federal  initiatives,  includ- 
ing the  initiatives  funded  under  this  Act,  to 
improve  the  access  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities to  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services. 

"(2)  Contents.— Such  report  shall  include 
information  on— 

"(A)  the  demonstrated  successes  of  such 
Federal  initiatives  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  in  improving  interagency  coordina- 
tion, streamlining  access  to  funding  for 
assistive  technology,  and  producing  bene- 
ficial outcomes  for  users  of  assistive  tech- 
nology: 

"(B)  the  demonstration  activities  carried 
out  through  the  Federal  initiatives  to — 

"(i)  promote  access  to  such  funding  in  pub- 
lic programs  that  were  in  existence  on  the 
dale  of  the  initiation  of  the  demonstration 
activities:  and 

"(ii)  establish   additional   options  fop- ob- 
taining such  funding; 

"(C)  the  education  and  training  activities 
carried  out  through  the  t'ederal  initiatives 
to  promote  such  access  in  public  programs 
and  the  health  care  system  and  the  efforts 
carried  out  through  such  activities  to  train 
professionals  in  a  variety  of  relevant  dis- 
ciplines, and  increase  the  competencies  of 
the  professionals  with  respect  to  technology- 
related  assistance: 

"(D)  the  education  and  training  activities 
carried  out  through  the  Federal  initiatives 
to  train  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  individuals 
who  work  for  public  agencies,  or  for  private 
entities  (including  insurers),  that  have  con- 
tact with  individuals  with  disabilities,  edu- 
cators and  related  services  personnel,  tech- 
nology experts  (including  engineers),  em- 
ployers, and  other  appropriate  individuals, 
about  technology-related  assistance; 

"(E)  the  education  and  training  activities 
carried  out  through  Federal  initiatives  to 
promote  awareness  of  available  funding  in 
public  programs; 

"(F)  the  research  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  initiatives  to  improve 
understanding  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  ac- 
cess to  assistive  technology  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  represent  a  variety  of 
ages  and  types  of  disabilities; 

"(G)  the  program  outreach  activities  to 
rural  and  inner-city  areas  that  are  carried 
out  through  the  Federal  initiatives; 

"(H)  the  activities  carried  out  through  the 
Federal  Initiatives  that  are  targeted  to  reach 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  pop- 
ulations; and 

"(I)  the  consumer  involvement  activities 
in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 


"(3)  Availability  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology 
services.— As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  information  on  the 
availability  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services.  When  a 
national  classification  system  for  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  is  developed  pursuant  to  section  201. 
the  Secretary  shall  report  such  information 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  such  national 
classification  system. 

"(f)  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating 
Council.— 

"(1)  Contents.- On  or  before  October  1. 
1995.  the  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating 
Council  established  under  section  507  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794c) 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing— 

"(A)  the  response  of  the  Interagency  Dis- 
ability Coordinating  Council  to— 

"(i)  the  findings  of  the  National  Council  on 
Disability  resulting  from  the  study  entitled 
Study  on  the  Financing  of  Assistive  Tech- 
nology Devices  and  Services  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities',  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  section  201  of  this  Act.  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(ii)  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Council  on  Disability  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative change,  resulting  from  such 
study:  and 

"(B)  information  on  any  other  activities  of 
the  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating 
Council  that  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  section  2(b)(1)  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(2)  Commen-ts.- The  report  shall  include 
any  comments  submitted  by  the  National 
-Council  on  Disability  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  response  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services. 

"(g)  Effect  on  Other  assistance.— This 
title  mav  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  a 
Federal  or  a  State  agency  to  reduce  medical 
or  other  assistance  available  or  to  alter  eli- 
gibility under  any  other  Federal  law."". 

SEC.  106.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  106  (29  U.S.C.  2216)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  106.  AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlA-nONS. 

"(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998. 

"(b)  Reservations.— 

"(1)  Provision  of  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  at  least  2  per- 
cent or  SI. 500.000.  whichever  is  greater,  of 
such  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  to 
States,  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorized  representatives,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy agencies. 

"(B)  Technical  assistance  to  states.— In 
providing  such  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  input  of  the  directors  of  consumer- 
responsive  comprehensive  statewide  pro- 
grams of  technology-related  assistance,  shall 


provide  a  clearinghouse  for  activities  that 
have  been  developed  and  implemented 
through  programs  funded  under  this  title, 
and  shall  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  that — 

"(i)  facilitate  service  delivery  capacity 
building,  training  of  personnel  from  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines,  and  improvement  of  eval- 
uation strategies,  research,  and  data  collec- 
tion; 

"(ii)  foster  the  development  and  replica- 
tion of  effective  approaches  to  information 
referral,  interagency  coordination  of  train- 
ing and  service  delivery,  outreach  to  under- 
represented  populations  and  rural  popu- 
lations, and  public  awareness  activities; 

"(iii)  improve  the  awareness  and  adoption 
of  successful  approaches  to  increasing  the 
availability  of  public  and  private  funding  for 
and  access  to  the  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices by  appropriate  State  agencies; 

"(iv)  assist  in  planning,  developing,  imple- 
menting, and  evaluating  appropriate  activi- 
ties to  further  extend  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance: 

"(V)  promote  effective  approaches  to  the 
development  of  consumer-controlled  systems 
that  increase  access  to.  funding  for.  and 
awareness  of.  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services; 

••(vi)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  the  entities  carrying  out  activi- 
ties funded  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  estab- 
lish or  participate  in  electronic  communica- 
tion activities  with  other  States;  and 

"■(vii)  provide  any  other  appropriate  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  to  assist  the 
States  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(C)  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance TO  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
OTHER  persons —The  Secretary  shall  provide 
information  and  technical  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  author- 
ized representatives,  community-based  orga- 
nizations, and  protection  and  advocacy  agen- 
cies, on  a  nationwide  basis,  to — 

"(i)  disseminate  information  about,  and 
foster  awareness  and  understanding  of.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws,  regulations,  poli- 
cies, practices,  procedures,  and  organiza- 
tional structures,  that  facilitate,  and  over- 
come barriers  to.  funding  for.  and  access  to, 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  to  promote  fuller  inde- 
pendence, productivity,  and  inclusion  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  of  all  ages; 

"(ii)  identify,  collect,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation, and  provide  technical  assistance, 
on  effective  systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities; 

"(iii)  improve  the  understanding  and  use  of 
assistive  technology  funding  decisions  made 
as  a  result  of  policies,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures, or  through  regulations,  administra- 
tive hearings,  or  legal  actions,  that  enhance 
access  to  funding  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services  for 
individuals  with  disabilities; 

"(iv)  promote  effective  approaches  to  Fed- 
eral-State coordination  of  programs  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities,  through  informa- 
tion dissemination  and  technical  assistance 
activities  in  response  to  funding  policy  is- 
sues identified  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals,  that  improve 
funding  for  or  access  to  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services  for 
individuals  with  disabilities  of  all  ages:  and 
"(V)  promote  effective  approaches  to  the 
development  of  consumer-controlled  systems 
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that  increase  access  to.  funding  for.  and 
awareness  of.  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services,  including 
the  identification  and  description  of  mecha- 
nisms and  means  that  successfully  support 
self-help  and  peer  mentoring  groups  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities. 

'•(D)  Coordination— The  Secretary  shall 
coordinate  the  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance activities  carried  out  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  with  other  activities 
funded  under  this  Act. 

■•(E)  Grants,  contractts,  or  cooperative 

AGREEMENTS.— 

••(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  with  documented  experi- 
ence, expertise,  and  capacity  to  carry  out 
identified  activities  related  to  the  provision 
of  such  technical  assistance  and  information. 

••(ii)  Entities  with  expertise  in  assistive 
technology  service  delivery,  interagency 
coordination,  and  systems  change  and  ad- 
vocacy activities.— For  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  objectives  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B).  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  45  percent  and  not  more  than  55 
percent  of  the  funds  reserved  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  grants  to. 
or  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
with  documented  experience  with  and  exper- 
tise in  assistive  technology  service  delivery, 
interagency  coordination,  and  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities. 

••(iii)  Entities  with  expertise  in  assistive 
technology  systems  change  and  advocacy 
ACTivi-nES.  public  funding  options,  and 
other  SEaivicEs.— For  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(C),  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  45  percent  and  not  more  than  55  percent 
of  the  funds  reserved  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations  with 
documented  experience  with  and  expertise 
in— 

••(I)  assistive  technology  systems  change 
and  advocacy  activities; 

"(II)  public  funding  options;  and 

"(III)  services  to  increase  nationwide  the 
availability  of  fundinj  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices. 

"(iv)  Application.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  any  grants,  and  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements,  under  this 
subsection  on  a  competitive  basis.  To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  under  this  subsection 
an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

••(2)  Onsite  visits.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
serve, from  amounts  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a),  such  sums 
as  the  Secretary  considers  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  conducting  onsite  visits 
as  required  by  section  105(a)(2).". 
SEC.  107.  REPEALS, 

Section  107  (20  U.S.C.  2217)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  n— PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

SEC.  201.  NA'nONAL  CLASSIFICA'nON  SYSTEM. 

Title  II  (29  U.S.C.  2231  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  repealing  part  A  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Subtitle  A — National  Classification  System 
"SEC.  201.  CLASSIFICA'nON  SYSTEM. 

••(a)  System  Development  Project.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  system  develop- 
ment project,  based  on  a  plan  developed  in 
consultation  and  coordination  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  agencies,  to  de- 
velop a  national  classification  system  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  with  the  goal  of  obtain- 
ing uniform  data  through  such  a  system  on 
such  devices  and  services  across  public  pro- 
grams and  information  and  referral  net- 
works. 

"(2)  Project  plan.— 

"(A)  Representatives.- In  developing  a 
plan  for  the  system  development  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with,  and  coordinate 
activities  with— 

"(i)  representatives  of  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding agencies  that  are  headed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Interagency  Disability  Coordinat- 
ing Council  established  under  section  507  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
794c);  and 

"(ii)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  rep- 
resentatives of  State  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate organizations  that  have  respon- 
sibility for  or  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  a.ssistive  tech- 
nology devices,  the  provision  of  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services,  or  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  including  re- 
cipients of  grants  or  contracts  for  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  State 
assistive  technology  projects  under  section 
106(b),  assistive  technology  reimbursement 
specialists,  representatives  of  the  State 
assistive  technology  projects,  and  represent- 
atives of  organizations  involved  in  informa- 
tion and  referral  activities. 

"(B)  Issues.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  consultation,  and  such  coordination  of 
activities,  with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(i)  The  costs  and  benefits,  on  an  agency- 
by-agency  basis,  of  obtaining  uniform  data 
through  a  national  classification  system  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  across  public  programs 
and  information  and  referral  networks. 

"(ii)  The  types  of  data  that  should  be  col- 
lected, including  data  regarding  funding, 
across  a  range  of  programs,  including  the 
programs  listed  in  subsection  (c)(2).  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(iii)  A  methodology  for  developing  a  sin- 
gle taxonomy  and  nomenclature  for  both 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  across  a  range  of  pro- 
grams, including  the  programs  listed  in  sub- 
section (c)(2).  as  appropriate. 

"(iv)  The  process  for  developing  an  appro- 
priate data  collection  instrument  or  instru- 
ments. 

"(V)  A  methodology  for  collecting  data 
across  a  range  of  programs,  including  the 
programs  listed  in  subsection  (c)(2).  as  ap- 
propriate. 

••(vi)  The  use  of  a  national  classification 
system  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
State  finance  agencies  to  determine  whether 
devices  and  services  are  assistive  technology 
devices  or  assistive  technology  services  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  deduc- 
tion or  credit  is  allowable  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  State  tax  law. 

••(3)  Contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments.—The  Secretary  may  carry  out  this 
section  directly,  or.  if  necessary,  by  entering 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  appropriate  entities. 


"(b)  Single  Taxonomy.— In  conducting  the 
system  development  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  a  national  classification  sys- 
tem that  includes  a  single  taxonomy  and  no- 
menclature for  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services. 

•■(c)  Data  Collection  Instrument.— In 
conducting  the  system  development  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  data  collection 
instrument  to — 

"(1)  collect  data  regarding  funding  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services;  and 

•"(2)  collect  such  data  from  public  pro- 
grams, including,  at  a  minimum— 

•"(A)  programs  carried  out  under  title  I.  VI, 
or  VII  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  720  et  seq..  795  et  seq..  or  796  et  seq.); 

"•(B)  programs  carried  out  under  part  B  or 
H  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411  et  seq.  or  1471  et 
seq.); 

•'(C)  programs  carried  out  under  title  V  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  701 
et  seq.  or  1396  et  seq.); 

•(D)  programs  carried  out  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.); 
and 

■■(E)  programs  carried  out  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6000  et  seq.). 

■■(d)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  the  system  development  project  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  agencies  that 
were  consulted  in  developing  the  project 
plan. 

■■(e)  Report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  Implementation  of  Uniform 
Data  Collection  System.— Not  later  than 
July  1.  1997.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

■•(1)  the  results  of  the  system  development 
project;  and 

••(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
concerning  implementation  of  a  national 
classification  system,  including  uniform 
data  collection. 

•(0  Reservation.— From  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subtitle  C  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  up  to 
$200,000  to  carry  out  this  subtitle.". 

SEC.      202.      TRAINING      AND      DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

Title  II  (29  U.S.C.  2231  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  repealing  parts  B.  C.  and  D  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"Subtitle  B-— Training  and  Demonstration 
Projects 
"SEC.  211.  TRAINING. 

"(a)  Technology  Training.— 

"(1)  General  authority.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  community-based  organizations,  for  the 
purposes  of— 

••(A)  conducting  training  sessions; 

••(B)  developing,  demonstrating,  dissemi- 
nating, and  evaluating  curricula,  materials, 
and  methods  used  to  train  individuals  re- 
garding the  provision  of  technology-related 
assistance,  to  enhance  opportunities  for 
independence,  productivity,  and  inclusion  of 
individuals  with  disabilities;  and 

"(C)  providing  training  to  develop  aware- 
ness, skills,  and  competencies  of  service  pro- 
viders, consumers,  and  volunteers,  who  are 
located  in  rural  areas,  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  technology-related  assistance  in 
community-based  settings  for  rural  residents 
who  are  individuals  with  disabilities. 


'■(2)  Eligible  AtrriviTiES. —Activities  con- 
ducted under  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  address  the  training  needs  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and  their  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized 
representatives,  individuals  who  work  for 
public  agencies,  or  for  private  entities  (in- 
cluding insurers),  that  have  contact  with  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities,  educators  and  re- 
lated services  personnel,  technology  experts 
(including  engineers),  employers,  and  other 
appropriate  individuals. 

"(3)  Uses  of  funds.— An  agency  or  organi- 
zation that  receives  a  grant  or  enters  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  use  amounts  made  avail- 
able through  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment to — 

"(A)  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  courses 
of  training  or  study  related  to  technology-re- 
lated assistance;  and 

"(B)  establish  and  maintain  scholarships 
related  to  such  courses  of  training  or  study, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

"(4)  APPLICATION.— 

"(A)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  under  paragraph  (1).  an  agen- 
cy or  organization  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(B)  Str.ategies.- At  a  minimum,  any 
such  application  shall  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  strategies  that  the  agency  or 
organization  will  use  to  recruit  and  train 
persons  to  provide  technology-related  assist- 
ance, in  order  to — 

"(i)  increase  the  extent  to  which  such  per- 
sons reflect  the  diverse  populations  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(ii)  increase  the  number  of  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  individuals  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups,  who  are  avail- 
able to  provide  such  assistance. 

"(5)  Priorities.— 

"(A)  In  general. — Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  Secretary  shall— 

•'(i)  establish  priorities  for  activities  car- 
ried out  with  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section; 

"(ii)  publish  such  priorities  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  public 
comment;  and 

"(iii)  publish  such  priorities  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  final  form  not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  publishes  announce- 
ments for  assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

•■(B)  Explanation  of  determination  of 
priorities. — Concurrent  with  the  publica- 
tions required  by  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
priorities  were  determined. 

"(b)  Technology  Careers.— 

••(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Grants.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  assist  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  prepare  students  and 
faculty  working  in  specific  fields  for  careers 
relating  to  the  provision  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices. 

"(B)  Fields.— The  specific  fields  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  may  include — 

"(i)  engineering; 

"(ii)  industrial  technology; 

"(iii)  computer  science; 

"(iv)  communication  disorders; 

"(V)  special  education  and  related  services; 
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"(Vi)  rehabilitation;  and 

"(vii)  social  work. 

"(2)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  the  interdisciplinary  preparation  of 
personnel  who  provide  or  who  will  provide 
technical  assistance,  who  administer  pro- 
grams, or  who  prepare  other  personnel,  in 
order  to— 

"(A)  support  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance  to  individuals  with 
disabilities;  and 

"(B)  enhance  the  skills  and  competencies 
of  individuals  involved  in  the  provision  of 
technology-related  assistance,  including 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. 

••(3)  Uses  of  funds.— An  agency  or  organi- 
zation that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  use  amounts  made  available  through 
the  grant  to— 

••(A)  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  courses 
of  training  or  study  related  to  technology-re- 
lated assistance;  and 

••(B)  establish  and  maintain  scholarships 
related  to  such  courses  of  training  or  study, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

••(4)  Application.— 

"(A)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  an  agency  or  or- 
ganization shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(B)  Strategies.— At  a  minimum,  any 
such  application  shall  include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  strategies  that  the  agency  or 
organization  will  use  to  recruit  and  train 
persons  to  provide  technology-related  assist- 
ance, in  order  to — 

"(i)  increase  the  extent  to  which  such  per- 
sons reflect  the  diverse  populations  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(ii)  increase  the  number  of  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  Individuals  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups,  who  are  avail- 
able to  provide  such  assistance. 

"(c)  Grants  to  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges.— In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  an  adequate  amount  for  grants  to 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
whose  minority  student  enrollment  is  at 
least  50  percent. 

"SEC.  212.  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

"The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  organization  whose  primary 
function  is  to  promote  technology  transfer 
from,  and  cooperation  among.  Federal  lab- 
oratories (as  defined  in  section  4(6)  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3703(6))).  under  which 
funds  shall  be  provided  to  promote  tech- 
nology transfer  that  will  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  assistive  technology  devices. 

"SEC.  213.  DEVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  REDISTRIBU- 
TION INFORMA'nON  SYSTEMS  AND 
RECYCLING  CENTERS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  with,  public  agen- 
cies, private  entities,  or  institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  establishing  recycling  projects. 

•'(b)  PROJEcrr  AcmviTiES.— Such  recycling 
projects  may  include — 

"(1)  a  system  for  accepting,  on  an  uncondi- 
tional gift  basis,  assistive  technology  de- 
vices, including  a  process  for  valuing  the  de- 
vices and  evaluating  their  use  and  potential; 


"(2)  a  system  for  storing  and  caring  for 
such  devices; 

"(3)  an  information  system  (including  com- 
puter databases)  by  which  local  educational 
agencies,  rehabilitation  entities,  local  com- 
munity-based organizations,  independent  liv- 
ing centers,  and  other  entities,  would  be  in- 
formed, on  a  periodic  and  timely  basis,  about 
the  availability  and  nature  of  the  devices 
currently  held;  and 

••(4)  a  system  that  makes  such  devices 
available  to  consumers  and  the  entities  list- 
ed in  paragraph  (3).  and  provides  for  tracking 
each  device  throughout  the  useful  life  of  the 
device. 

••(c)  Multiple  Providers.— 

••(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  activi- 
ties funded  under  this  section,  an  agency,  en- 
tity, or  institution  may  utilize  a  single  serv- 
ice provider  or  may  establish  a  system  of 
service  providers. 

■•(2)  ASSURANCES.— If  an  agency,  entity,  or 
institution  uses  multiple  providers,  the 
agency,  entity,  or  institution  shall  assure 
that— 

••(A)  all  consumers  within  a  State  will  re- 
ceive equal  access  to  services,  regardless  of 
the  geographic  location  or  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  consumers;  and 

■•(B)  all  activities  of  the  providers  will  be 
coordinated  and  monitored  by  the  agency, 
entity,  or  institution. 

••(d)  Other  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  provision  of  services  or  de- 
vices pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  720  et  seq.)  or  part 
B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411  et  seq.). 

••(e)  Existing  Programs —Public  agencies, 
private  entities,  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  that  have  established  recycling 
programs  prior  to  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  may  use  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  to  extend  and  strengthen 
such  programs  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
agreements  under  this  section. 
-SEC.  214.  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH  DISABILITIES. 

••The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  to  enable  the  indi- 
viduals to  establish  or  operate  commercial 
or  other  enterprises  that  develop  or  market 
assistive  technology  devices  or  assistive 
technology  services. 

-SEC.  215.  PRODUCTS  OF  UNIVERSAL  DESIGN. 

••The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  com- 
mercial or  other  enterprises  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  products  of  universal  design.  In 
awarding  such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  enterprises  that  are  owned 
or  operated  by  individuals  with  disabilities. 

-SEC.  216.  GOVERNING  STANDARDS  FOR  AdTVI- 
TIES. 

"Persons  and  entities  that  carry  out  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  this  subtitle  shall— 

"(1)  be  held  to  the  same  consumer-respon- 
sive standards  as  the  persons  and  entities 
carrying  out  programs  under  title  I; 

"(2)  make  available  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guard- 
ians, advocates,  and  authorized  representa- 
tives information  concerning  technology-re- 
lated assistance  in  a  form  that  will  allow 
such  individuals  with  disabilities  to  effec- 
tively use  such  information; 

••(3)  in  preparing  such  information  for  dis- 
semination, consider  the  media-related  needs 
of  individuals  with  disabilities  who  have  sen- 
sory and  cognitive  limitations  and  consider 
the  use  of  auditory  materials,  including 
audio  cassettes,  visual  materials,  including 
video  cassettes  and  video  discs,  and  braille 
materials;  and 
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■■(4)  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technolog-y-related  assist- 
ance for  individuals  with  disabilities  in  any 
State  in  which  the  activities  are  carried  out. 
"Subtitle  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"SEC.  221.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

•'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1998.". 

TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 

SEC.  301.  ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING  MECHA- 
NISMS AUTHORIZED. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 

"SEC.  301.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  AL- 
TERNATIVE FINANCING  MECHA- 
NISMS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  States  to  pay  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
administration  of.  or  the  expansion  and  ad- 
ministration of.  alternative  financing  mech- 
anisms (referred  to  individually  in  this  title 
as  an  alternative  financing  mechanism')  to 
allow  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  and  authorized 
representatives  to  purchase  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  Mechanisms.— The  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanisms  may  include — 

"(1)  a  low-interest  loan  fund; 

"(2)  a  revolving  fund: 

"(3)  a  loan  insurance  program; 

"(4)  a  partnership  with  private  entities  for 
the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition  of 
assistive  technology  devices  or  the  provision 
of  assistive  technology  services;  and 

"(5)  other  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms that  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  au- 
thority of  a  State  to  establish  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  under  title  I. 

"SEC.  302.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES. 

"(a)  Eligibility.— States  that  receive  or 
have  received  grants  under  section  102  or  103 
shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  grants  under 
section  301. 

"(b)  Requirements.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  301  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, determine,  except  that^- 

"(1)  a  State  may  receive  only  1  grant  under 
section  301  and  may  only  receive  such  a 
grant  for  1  year  under  this  title; 

"(2)  a  State  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  301  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  con- 
taining— 

"(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  described 
in  section  301(a).  as  set  forth  in  section  304. 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  alternative 
financing  mechanisms  that  are  covered  by 
the  grant; 

"(B)  an  assurance  that  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanism  will  continue  on  a  per- 
manent basis:  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  alternative  financing  mechanisms  to  be 
funded  under  section  301  will  expand  and  em- 
phasize consumer  choice  and  control; 

"(3)  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
section  301— 


"(A)  Shall  enter  into  a  contract,  with  a 
community-based  organization  (or  a  consor- 
tia of  such  organizations)  that  has  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  involved  at  all  organi- 
zational levels,  for  the  administration  of  the 
alternative  financing  mechanisms  that  are 
supported  under  section  301;  and 

"(B)  shall  require  that  such  community- 
based  organization  enter  into  a  contract,  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  opportunities  under 
section  301  and  facilitating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms, with — 

"(i)  commercial  lending  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations: or 

"(ii)  State  financing  agencies;  and 

"(4)  a  contract  between  a  State  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  section  301  and  a  com- 
munity-based organization  described  in  para- 
graph (3)— 

"(A)  shall  include  a  provision  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  and  the 
non-Federal  shares  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  shall  include  any  provision  required 
by  the  Secretary  dealing  with  oversight  and 
evaluation  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"SEC.    303.    GRANT    ADMINISTRATION    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

"A  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  sec- 
lion  301,  together  with  any  community-based 
organization  that  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  State  to  administer  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanism  that  is  supported  under 
section  301.  shall  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  a  timeline  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  or.  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  establish  a  timeline,  within  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  that  the 
State  receives  the  grant,  the  following  poli- 
cies or  procedures  for  administration  of  the 
mechanism: 

"(1)  A  procedure  to  review  and  process  in  a 
timely  fashion  requests  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  both  immediate  and  potential  tech- 
nology needs,  including  consideration  of 
methods  to  reduce  paperwork  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  particularly  relating  to  need, 
eligibility,  and  determination  of  the  specific 
device  or  service  to  be  provided. 

"(2)  A  policy  and  procedure  to  assure  that 
access  to  the  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nism shall  be  given  to  consumers  regardless 
of  type  of  disability,  age.  location  of  resi- 
dence in  the  State,  or  type  of  assistive  tech- 
nology device  or  assistive  technology  service 
requested  and  shall  be  made  available  to  ap- 
plicants of  all  income  levels. 

"(3)  A  procedure  to  assure  consumer-con- 
trolled oversight. 

"SEC.  304.  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  described  in  section  301(a)  shall  be 
not  more  than  50  percent. 

"(b)  Requirements.— A  Sute  that  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  section  301  shall  in- 
clude in  the  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 302  assurances  that  the  State  will  meet 
the  following  requirements  regarding  funds 
supporting  an  alternative  funding  mecha- 
nism assisted  under  section  301: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  make  available  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  described  in  section  301(a). 
in  cash,  from  State,  local,  or  private  sources. 

"(2)  Funds  that  support  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanism  assisted  under  section 
301— 

"(A)  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic funds  expended  to  provide  public  funding 
options:  and 

"(B)  may  only  be  distributed  through  the 
entity  carrying  out  the  alternative  financing 
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mechanism  as  a  payer  of  last  resort  for  as- 
sistance that  is  not  available  in  a  reasonable 
or  timely  fashion  from  any  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  source. 

"(3)  All  funds  that  support  an  alternative 
financing  mechanism  assisted  under  sectioa 
301.  including  funds  repaid  during  the  life  of 
the  mechanism,  shall  be  placed  in  a  perma- 
nent separate  account  and  identified  and  ac- 
counted for  separately  from  any  other  fund. 
Funds  within  this  account  may  be  invested 
in  low-risk  securities  in  which  a  regulated 
insurance  company  may  invest  under  the  law 
of  the  State  for  which  the  grant  is  provided 
and  shall  be  administered  with  the  same 
judgment  and  care  that  a  person  of  prudence, 
discretion,  and  intelligence  would  exercise  in 
the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
such  person. 

"(4)  Funds  comprised  of  the  principal  and 
interest  from  an  account  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  available  to  support  an  al- 
ternative financing  mechanism  assisted 
under  section  301.  Any  interest  or  invest- 
ment income  that  accrues  on  such  funds 
after  such  funds  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  entity  administering  the 
mechanism,  but  before  such  funds  are  dis- 
tributed for  purposes  of  supporting  the 
mechanism,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  en- 
tity administering  the  mechanism  and  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  for  any 
purpose. 
"SEC.  306.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  grant  under  section  301  shall 
be  for  an  amount  that  is  not  more  than 
$500,000. 

"(2)  Increases.— Such  a  grant  may  be  in- 
creased by  any  additional  funds  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (b). 

""(b)  Excess  Funds.— If  funds  appropriated 
under  section  308  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  to  fund  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  acceptable  applications  submitted 
under  section  302  for  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  excess  amount  avail- 
able, on  a  competitive  basis,  to  States  re- 
ceiving grants  under  section  301  for  such 
year.  A  State  that  desires  to  receive  addi- 
tional funds  under  this  subsection  shall 
amend  and  resubmit  to  the  Secretary  the  ap- 
plication submitted  under  section  302.  Such 
amended  application  shall  contain  an  assur- 
ance that  the  State  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  alternative  financing  mechanisms  cov- 
ered by  the  grant  that  is  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  any  additional  funds  paid  to  the 
State  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Insufficient  Funds.— If  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  308  for  a  fiscal  year  are 
not  sufficient  to  fund  each  of  the  activities 
described  in  the  acceptable  applications  for 
such  year,  a  State  whose  application  was  ap- 
proved as  acceptable  for  such  year  but  that 
did  not  receive  a  grant  under  section  301. 
may  update  such  application  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  Priority  shall  be  given  in 
such  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  such  updated 
applications,  if  acceptable. 

"SEC.  306.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

""(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide information  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  under  this  title,  and  the  information 
and  technical  assistance  shall  include — 

""(1)  assisting  States  in  the  preparation  of 
applications  for  grants  under  section  301; 

"•(2)  assisting  States  that  receive  such 
grants  in  developing  and  implementing  al- 
ternative financing  mechanisms;  and 


"'(3)  providing  any  other  information  and 
technical  assistance  to  assist  States  in  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Grants.  Contracts,  and  agree- 
ments.—The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  described 
in  subsection  (a)  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  cooperative  agreements  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education,  with 
documented  experience,  expertise,  and  ca- 
pacity to  assist  States  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  described  in  section  301. 

"SEC.  307.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  stating  whether 
each  State  program  to  provide  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  that  was  supported 
under  section  301  during  the  year  is  making 
significant  progress  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tive* of  this  title. 

"(b)  Contents.— The  report  shall  include 
information  on — 

""(1)  the  number  of  applications  for  grants 
under  section  301  that  were  received  by  the 
Secretary: 

""(2)  the  number  of  grants  made  and  the 
amounts  of  such  grants: 

""(3)  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  each  State  for  a  State  program  to 
provide  alternative  financing  mechanisms  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  provided  for 
such  program; 

"■(4)  the  type  of  program  to  provide  alter- 
native financing  mechanisms  that  was 
adopted  in  each  State  and  the  community- 
based  organization  (or  consortia  of  such  or- 
ganizations) with  which  each  State  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract:  and 

■"(5)  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  con- 
sumers (who  shall  be  classified  by  age.  type 
of  disability,  type  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vice or  assistive  technology  service  received, 
geographic  distribution  within  the  State, 
gender,  and  whether  the  consumers  are  part 
of  an  underrepresented  population  or  a  rural 
population). 

"SEC.  308.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA-HONS. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998. 

""(b)    AVAILABILITY    IN    SUCCEEDING    FISCAL 

Year. — Amounts  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  immediately  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  amounts 
were  appropriated. 

•"(c)  RESERVATION.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  and  technical  assistance 
to  States  under  section  306.". 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

SEC.  401.  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDU- 
CA'nON  ACT. 

Section  631(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1431(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "".  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  a  comma: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(F)  training  in  the  use.  applications,  and 

benefits  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  (as  defined  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  3  of  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C. 
2202  (2)  and  (3))).". 


SEC.  402.  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973. 

(a)  National  Institute  on  Disability  and 
REHABiLiTA-noN  Research —Section  202(b)(8) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
781a(b)(8))  is  amended  by  striking  •charac- 
teristics of  individuals  with  disabilities"  and 
inserting  ""characteristics  of  individuals 
with  disabilities,  including  information  on 
individuals  with  disabilities  who  live  in  rural 
or  inner-city  settings,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  underserved  populations.". 

(b)  Training.— Section  302(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Rehabiliution  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
771a(b)(l)(B)).  as  added  by  section  302(b)  of 
Public  Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4412).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  •;  and"'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii)  and  inserting  "":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•■(iv)  projects  to  train  personnel  in  the  use. 

applications,  and  benefits  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  3  of  the  Technology-Related  Assist- 
ance for  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988  (29  U.S.C.  2202  (2)  and  (3))).". 
SEC.  403.  ADMINISTRATIVX  REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER  THE  HEAD  START  ACT. 

Section  644(f)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9839(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "".  or  to  request  approval 
of  the  purchase  (after  December  31.  1986)  of 
facilities."  after  ""to  purchase  facilities": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"'The  Secretary  shall  suspend  any  proceed- 
ings pending  against  any  Head  Start  agency 
to  claim  costs  incurred  in  purchasing  such 
facilities  until  the  agency  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  approval  of  the 
purchase  and  the  Secretary  has  determined 
whether  the  purchase  will  be  approved.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  repay 
claims  previously  satisfied  by  Head  Start 
agencies  for  costs  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
such  facilities.":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  ""or 
that  was  previously  purchased"  before  the 
semicolon: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "".  or  the  previous  purchase 
has  resulted,"'  after  "•purchase  will  result'"  in 
clause  (i):  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii) — 

(I)  by  inserting  •',  or  would  have  pre- 
vented." after  "will  prevent";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end; 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E);  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  request  regarding  a. 
previously  purchased  facility,  information 
demonstrating  that  the  facility  will  be  used 
principally  as  a  Head  Start  center,  or  a  di- 
rect support  facility  for  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram: and". 

SEC.  404.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMLNG  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Assistive  Technology  Device.— Sec- 
tion 7(23)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  706(23)).  as  added  by  section  102(n)  of 
Public  Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4350).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "3(1)"  and  inserting  ■•3(2)'"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  ""2202(1)"  and  inserting 
"2202(2)". 

(b)  ASSISTIVE  Technology  Service.— Sec- 
tion 7(24)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 


U.S.C.  706(24)).  as  added  by  section  102(n)  of 
Public  Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4350).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "3(2)'  and  inserting  "3(3)"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "2202(2)  "  and  inserting 
"2202(3)  ". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  501.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  Act.  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Compliance.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  the  Technology-Related  Assist- 
ance for  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988  shall  comply  with  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act — 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  consistent  with 
the  effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Indi- 
viduals With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988;  but 

(2)  not  later  than— 

(.■\)  the  next  date  on  which  the  State  re- 
ceives an  award  through  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 102  or  103  of  such  Act:  or 

(B)  October  1.  1994. 
whichever  is  sooner. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ballenger)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  technology-related  assistance  for 
the  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act 
Amendments  of  1994.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education  and  Civil 
Rights  understands  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
disability  community  and  has  moved 
to  incorporate  many  of  their  rec- 
ommendations in  this  reauthorization. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  Moreover,  the  House 
and  Senate  have  reconciled  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  respective  bills,  re- 
sulting in  the  strong  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  present  to  the  House 
today. 

The  State  programs  of  technology-re- 
lated assistance  have  come  a  long  way 
since  their  inception  in  1988.  At  that 
time,  many  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
specific  assistive  technology  devices 
tailored  to  their  specific  needs.  Today, 
however,  they  can  dial  a  1-800  number 
in  their  State  and  actually  get  a  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line — a  voice  of 
someone  who  is  a  specialist  in  locating 
funding  sources  to  pay  for  assistive 
technology.  Additionally,  individuals 
with  disabilities  can  visit  their  State 
program  at  various  sites,  where  they 
can  try  out  devices  and  receive  train- 
ing in  their  use.  The  development  and 
implementation  of  these  programs 
have  undoubtedly  improved  the  ability 
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of  individuals  with  disabilities  to  live 
Independently  and  pursue  meaningful 
careers. 

This  bill  provides  a  5-year  reauthor- 
ization for  title  I.  which  will  sunset  in 
10  years  after  one  more  reauthoriza- 
tion. Congress  never  intended  for  this 
program  to  become  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral grant  program.  Instead,  we  envi- 
sioned a  program  which  would  eventu- 
ally take  on  a  life  of  its  own  after  an 
adequate  amount  of  Federal  seed 
money.  When  Federal  funding  is  termi- 
nated, all  50  States  will  have  had  the 
benefit  of  10  years  of  Federal  support. 
Based  on  the  progress  of  those  States 
which  are  5  years  into  their  10-year 
Federal  cycle,  10  years  should  be  ample 
time  for  the  States  to  line  up  alter- 
native sources  of  public  and  private 
funding  for  the  future. 

Title  I  includes  clearer  standards  of 
accountability  for  the  States  to  ensure 
that  the  bill's  goals  are  accomplished 
within  the  period  of  Federal  funding. 
Some  of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  title 
I  include  the  following: 

First,  the  requirement  that  States 
perform  six  specific  systems  change 
and  advocacy  activities,  including  out- 
reach to  underrepresented  populations 
and  rural  populations. 

Second,  the  requirement  that  States 
provide  a  specific  amount  of  title  I 
funds  to  a  protection  and  advocacy 
agency,  so  that  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities have  access  to  legal  represen- 
tation when  they  are  denied  access  to 
assistive  technology  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  law.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  grants  or  contracts  be  in 
place  no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Third,  the  requirement  that  State 
lead  agencies  and  protection  and  advo- 
cacy agencies  be  redesignated  for  good 
cause. 

Title  II  also  is  reauthorized  for  5 
years.  The  new  title  II  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  develop  a  na- 
tional classification  system  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  serv- 
ices. It  also  includes  grants  for  person- 
nel training,  technology  transfer,  recy- 
cling demonstration  projects,  business 
opportunities  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, and  the  development  of  prod- 
ucts of  universal  design. 

Title  III  is  a  new  but  vital  addition 
to  current  law.  Across  the  Nation, 
there  is  a  lack  of  capacity  to  deliver 
assistive  technology  devices  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers.  The  experience  of 
several  States  in  establishing  low-in- 
terest loan  programs  has  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanisms  in  enabling  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  secure  assistive 
technology  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
Therefore,  title  III  introduces  a  pro- 
gram of  one-time.  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  establishing  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation to  enable  individuals  with  dis- 
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abilities  to  continue  their  drive  toward 
full  inclusion  and  integration  in  the 
economic,  political,  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

D  1450 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GOODLING],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger],  and  other 
members  of  my  subcommittee  in  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  K.^ssebaum], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger]  for  their  support  in  this 
bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
documents  for  insertion  into  the 
Record. 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC.  February  7.  1994. 
Hon.  Ma.ior  Owens  and 
Hon.  Cass  Ballenger. 

Subcommittee   on   Select   Education   and   Civil 
Rights,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Ballenger:  We 
are  in  receipt  of  your  February  4.  1994  letters 
seeking  a  clarification  of  congrressional  in- 
tent in  H.R.  2339  with  regard  to  the  sunset 
provision  as  it  relates  to  a  five-year  reau- 
thorization for  the  Technology-Related  As- 
sistance   for    Individuals    with    Disabilities 
Act. 

We  fully  concur  with  your  understanding 
of  the  policy  in  the  bill  regarding  the  above 
referenced  provisions. 
Sincerely. 
David  Durenberger. 
Ranking.  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy. 
Tom  Harkin. 
Chair.  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy. 

U.S.  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Washington,  DC.  February  4,  1994. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy, 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:   We  are  writing  to 
clarify  Congressional  intent  in  H.R.  2339  with 
regard  to  the  sunset  provision  as  it  relates  to 
a    five-year   reauthorization    for    the   Tech- 
nology Related  Assistance  Act  for  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities. 

It  is  our  intent  that  States  receiving 
grants  under  Title  1  of  the  Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance  Act  for  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  will  receive  grants  under  this 
title  for  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  years.  In- 
cluded in  that  10  years  are:  one  three-year 
development  grant,  one  2-year  extension  of 
that  development  grant  if  the  State  dem- 
onstrates to  the  Secretary  of  Education  that 
they  have  made  significant  progress  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  consumer-respon- 
sive, comprehensive,  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance,  and  one  5  year 
second  extension  grant  based  on  the  above 
requirement.  In  year  four  and  five,  a  phase- 
out  of  the  second  extension  grant  will  occur 
with  a  State  receiving  75%  of  their  grant 
award  in  year  four  and  50%  of  their  grant 


award  in  year  five.  After  the  fifth  and  final 
year  of  the  second  extension  grant,  no  State 
will  receive  any  Federal  funds  under  Title  I 
of  this  Act. 

While  we  understand  your  concerns  that 
the  length  of  the  authorization  for  this  Act 
should  be  five  years  for  purposes  of  over- 
sight, it  is  our  intent  that  no  State  should 
receive  Federal  assistance  under  Title  I  of 
this  Act.  the  State  grant  program,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  As  you  may  recall,  in  1988 
when  this  program  was  created,  and  original 
Congressional  intent  was  to  provide  Federal 
seed  money  to  States  to  help  them  develop 
and  implement  consumer-responsive,  com- 
prehensive statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  intended  for  this  program 
to  become  a  permanent  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
strongly  support  this  sunset  provision. 

We  hope  that  this  is  your  understanding  of 
the  sunset  and  five-year  reauthorization  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2339  so  that  we  can  ensure 
this  policy  is  clearly  explained  during  the 
House  and  Senate  floor  debate  when  this  bill 
is  considered.  We  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  this  issue  and  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing your  views. 
Sincerely. 

Major  Owens. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Cass  Ballenger. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  rise  to  support  H.R.  2339,  the  Tech- 
nology Related  Assistance  for  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Act  Amendments 
of  1994.  This  bill  represents  a  bipartisan 
agreement  worked  out  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Owens]  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Senator  Harkin,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberger,  and 
all  the  staff  for  all  the  hard  work  and 
consistent  efforts  they  did  in  order  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  so  that  we  can  all  support 
this  bill  today.  The  House  passed  this 
bill  last  August  and  the  bill  today  re- 
flects many  of  the  policies  made  in  the 
original  House  bill. 

H.R.  2339  makes  several  changes  in 
the  current  law  to  strengthen  activi- 
ties States  are  doing  in  order  to  make 
assistive  technology  devices  and  serv- 
ices available  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. Assistive  technology  does 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  by  providing 
them  the  opportunity  to  live  independ- 
ent and  productive  lives,  and  this  legis- 
lation will  continue  to  help  make  such 
assistive  technology  more  accessible 
and  available  to  them.  With  the  issue 
of  health  care  reform  on  the  horizon 
for  Congress  to  consider.  States  must 
have  a  delivery  system  in  place  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  to  access 
assistive  technology  and  devices.  H.R. 
2339  makes  such  a  delivery  system  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill   has  a  sunset  provision  repealing 


this  program  in  fiscal  year  2002.  This 
will  allow  all  States  to  participate  in 
this  program  for  no  more  than  a  total 
of  10  years  with  a  phase  out  of  Federal 
dollars  in  years  9  and  10.  When  Con- 
gress enacted  this  act  in  1988,  it  was  in- 
tended to  provide  Federal  seed  money 
to  States  to  develop  and  implement  a 
statewide  system  to  eliminate  barriers 
and  make  assistive  technology  acces- 
sible and  available.  The  goal  being  that 
once  that  was  accomplished,  this  Fed- 
eral program  would  no  longer  be  need- 
ed. While  H.R.  2339  does  have  a  5  year 
authorization  at  the  request  of  the 
other  body  for  purposes  of  oversight,  it 
is  our  intent  that  no  State  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  title  I  of  this  act 
for  more  than  10  years.  This  policy  is 
defined  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Harkin 
and  Senator  Durenburger  from  Chair- 
man Owens  and  myself.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
this  debate  both  letters.  I  am  glad  the 
policy  to  end  a  Federal  program  once  it 
accomplishes  its  intended  goals  was  re- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

I  also  support  the  new  provision  cre- 
ating a  one-time  Federal  matching 
grant  to  States  to  develop  alternative 
financing  systems  so  that  individuals 
with  disabilities  can  access  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  purchase 
assistive  technology  devices.  This  Fed- 
eral investment  will  be  no  more  than 
$500,000  per  State  and  will  be  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  by  the  State.  The 
State  will  have  the  authority  to  decide 
what  type  of  alternative  financing  sys- 
tem to  develop,  such  as  a  low  interest 
loan  or  a  revolving  loan  program,  and 
will  be  required  to  have  commercial 
lending  institutions  or  State  financing 
agencies  jointly  administer  the  pro- 
gram with  a  community-based  organi- 
zation. The  Federal  dollars  will  only 
provide  seed  money  to  help  assist 
States  develop  their  own  alternative  fi- 
nancing system,  and  such  a  system 
must  be  the  payor  of  last  resort.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  is  essential  if  we 
expect  individuals  with  disabilities  to 
purchase  assistive  technology  in  order 
to  become  more  independent. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  believe 
it  will  truly  change  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2339. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2339,  the  Technology  Related  As- 
sistance for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act 
Amendments  of  1994.  This  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1988,  as  a  Republican  initiative,  to 
improve  occupational  and  educational  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  with  disabilities  through 
assistive  technology  devices  and  services. 
The  intent  of  the  original  act  was  to  provide 
Federal  seed  money  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  Implementing  statewide  pro- 
grams that  increase  access  to,  and  availatjillty 
of,  assistive  technology  devices  and  services. 

H.R.  2339  is  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  reflects  many  of 


the  policies  addressed  by  the  original  House 
bill.  During  the  reauthorization  process,  it 
came  to  our  attention  that  States  still  need 
time  to  change  their  current  systems  in  order 
to  make  assistive  technology  accessible  and 
available  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  H.R. 
2339  authorizes  a  second  5  year  extension 
grant  to  States  who  have  demonstrated  signifi- 
cant progress  In  developing  and  implementing 
these  statewide  programs.  However,  once  a 
State  has  participated  In  this  program  for  a 
total  of  10  years.  Federal  assistance  under 
this  program  will  terminate.  I  support  this  sun- 
set provision,  and  believe  It  sends  a  message 
to  States  to  remove  barriers  to  assistive  tech- 
nology throughout  the  State. 

I  also  support  the  new  provision  which  will 
encourage  States  to  develop  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  such  as  a  low  interest 
loan  program,  to  enable  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities to  purchase  assistive  technology  de- 
vices. This  one-time  Federal  matching  grant 
will  be  for  no  more  than  5500,000  per  State. 
One  of  the  biggest  criticisms  we  have  heard 
has  been  the  lack  of  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  individuals  with  disabilities  to  purchase 
assistive  technology.  If  States  decide  to  create 
alternative  financing  mechanisms,  such  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  available  as  the  payor 
of  last  resort  once  all  other  public  assistance 
has  been  denied.  I  believe  these  financing 
systems  will  be  the  legacy  of  the  Technology- 
Related  Assistance  Act  for  Individuals  with  dis- 
abilities by  providing  access  to  much-needed 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  purchase 
assistive  technology. 

I  support  H.R.  2339  because  I  have  seen 
the  benefits  that  assistive  technology  has 
made  in  the  lives  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. Assistive  technology  can  be  the  dif- 
ference in  whether  an  individual  has  the  op- 
portunity to  be  Independent  or  Is  confined  to  a 
life  of  dependency  on  others.  This  legislation 
can  make  that  difference  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Utah  [Ms.  Shep- 
herd]. 

Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2339.  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will 
pass  the  House  today  without  con- 
troversy, as  it  should.  With  the  Chair- 
man's permission,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light an  important  section  of  this  bill 
which  has  a  direct  impact  on  my  dis- 
trict in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  a  wise  move.  Congress  recently 
changed  the  Federal  regulations  for  the 
Head  Start  Program  to  enable  local 
Head  Start  centers  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  purchase  their  facilities.  In 
light  of  the  low  interest  rates  and  rap- 
idly rising  rents  in  many  communities, 
including  Salt  Lake  City,  this  was  a 
cost-effective  and  farsighted  change  in 
regulations. 

A  Head  Start  center  in  my  district 
had  already  saved  taxpayers  $100,000  by 
purchasing  a  building  before  the  law 
was  changed.  Instead  of  being  praised 
for  good  work,  they  were  being  sued  by 


HHS  for  making  the  change  too  soon. 
Unfortunately,  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram in  Utah  has  had  to  suffer  through 
a  prolonged  and  expensive  court  battle 
as  a  result  of  their  inadvertent  mis- 
take. 

No  more.  Last  year  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  and  I  joined  forces  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  bill  before  us  today  will 
suspend  the  legal  proceedings  against 
the  Salt  Lake  Head  Start  center  and 
allow  them  to  purchase  their  facility. 
It  is  an  example  of  how  Congress  can 
help  strengthen  our  communities  and 
improve  the  lives  of  our  children,  while 
saving  taxpayer  dollars  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  living  example  of  reinvent- 
ing Government. 

My  deepest  thanks  to  Chairman 
Owens  for  his  cooperation  and  vision  in 
this  matter,  and  to  Chairman  Mar- 
tinez, whose  subcommittee  has  juris- 
diction on  this  issue.  Together,  we 
made  Government  work. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  Republican  Members  who 
want  to  speak  on  House  Resolution  351, 
and,  therefore,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  351. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  House 
Resolution  351,  the  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  119)  to  designate  the  month  of 
March  1994  as  "Irish- American  Herit- 
age Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  good  work  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Manton],  who  is  the  chief 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1994  as  Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month,  and,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 246,  a  resolution  I  introduced  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  March  1994  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month." 

I  am  pleased  that  218  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  important  resolution.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Clay  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

House  Joint  Resolution  246  celebrates 
the  heritage  of  over  40  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  descent.  Irish-American 
Heritage  Month  is  designed  to  honor 
all  Irish-Americans  and  complement 
the  hundreds  of  parades  and  activities 
sponsored  around  the  United  States 
every  March  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Irish-Americans  have 
played  an  important  role  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. Four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  Irish  born.  Com- 
modore John  Barry  of  County  Wexford, 
Ireland,  served  in  the  Continental  Navy 
and  is  widely  regarded  as  the  Father  of 
the  American  Navy.  President  William 
Jefferson  Clinton  is  the  19th  American 
President  of  Irish  ancestry.  More  than 
200  Irish-Americans  have  been  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Mary  Kennedy  O'Sullivan,  the  first 
woman  organizer  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  was  of  Irish  origin. 
Nine  of  the  generals  who  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  American 
Revolution  were  Irish  bom.  Irish- 
Americans  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enrichment  of  all  aspects  of  life  in 
the  United  States. 

The  idea  for  an  Irish-American  Herit- 
age Month  was  first  conceived  by  the 
late  John  W.  O'Beirne,  chairman  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Irish  Herit- 
age. The  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
serve  as  a  tribute  to  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
Irish-American  heritage. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Clay,  for  bringing  House 
Joint  Resolution  246  to  the  floor  today. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Manton]  for  his  background  on  Irish- 
American  Heritage  Month  and  for  his 
eloquent  remarks,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the   gentleman    from    New   York    [Mr. 


Fish,],  who  is  also  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  246. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  action  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take.  This  resolution  gives  a  compel- 
ling case  of  the  contributions  of  Irish- 
Americans  to  the  United  States 
throughout  our  history,  from  the  very 
beginning  up  to  date,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  me  it  has  meaning  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  my  congressional  district 
Tara  Circle  will  soon  be  a  substantial 
embodiment  of  a  location  where  we  can 
celebrate  the  heritage,  the  culture  and 
the  identity  of  Irish-Americans  and 
their  great  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  bringing  this  measure  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish]  for  his  supportive  remarks  and 
for  being  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  once  again  pleased 
and  honored  to  join  in  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119  to  honor  Irish 
American  Heritage  Month  for  this  year 
1994.  I  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  Mr.  Man- 
ton  and  Mr.  Fish  for  their  leadership 
and  support  for  this  resolution. 

Millions  of  Americans  trace  their  an- 
cestral roots  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
are  immensely  proud  of  this  rich  herit- 
age. It  is  indeed  fitting  that  today  we 
in  the  Congress  once  again  seek  a 
month  to  honor  that  very  proud  Irish- 
American  heritage. 

The  contributions  of  Irish-Americans 
and  that  proud  heritage,  was  widely  ob- 
served by  many  Americans  recently 
when  the  Nation  paid  public  tribute  to 
the  life  and  career  of  former  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  on 
his  death.  Speaker  O'Neill  had  made 
many  contributions  to  American  life. 
He  was  particularly  proud  of  his  Irish 
heritage,  as  are  so  many  others  in 
America  today.  Speaker  Thomas 
O'Neill  was  part  of  a  long  line  of  those 
of  Irish  heritage  who  contributed  much 
to  America,  particularly  our  political 
history.  He  shall  always  for  example, 
be  remembered  in  our  political  folklore 
for  his  description  of  all  politics  as 
being  local. 

It  is  little  noted,  but  at  one  time  our 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
majority  leader  were  all  of  Irish  herit- 
age. During  the  John  F.  Kennedy  era, 
the  Irish  in  America  held  the  three 
highest  elected  offices  in  the  land.  In 
the  modem  era,  former  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  also  proudly  pointed  to  his 
Irish  heritage  and  ancestral  family 
links  to  Ballyporeen  Ireland. 

Not  only  have  the  Irish  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  American  poli- 
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tics,  but  in  sports,  commerce,  our 
armed  services,  the  arts,  and  lit- 
erature, among  others,  the  Irish  have 
contributed  to  our  great  Nation's  his- 
tory and  culture.  A  month  honoring 
that  heritage  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
many  contributions  of  those  of  Irish 
heritage.  Those  such  as  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill  and  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
so  many  others  of  Irish  background 
have  already,  and  surely  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  America's  well  being  in 
the  future,  as  well. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  measure,  and 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  119 

Whereas  the  first  Irish  emigrants  arrived 
in  America  as  early  as  1621: 

Whereas  9  of  the  generals  who  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution were  Irish  born; 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  of  County 
Wexford.  Ireland,  served  brilliantly  in  the 
Continental  Navy  and  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  American  Navy; 

Whereas  James  Smith,  George  Taylor. 
Matthew  Thornton,  and  Charles  Thomson.  4 
of  the  individuals  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  Irish  born  and  9 
other  signers  were  of  Irish  ancestry: 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  to 
America's  victory  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion led  Lord  Mountjoy  to  exclaim  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  '•America  was  lost 
by  the  Irish  emigrants"; 

Whereas  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  po- 
tato blight  and  famine  in  Ireland  in  1845. 
over  700.000  Irish  immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  during  the  1840's,  900.000  dur- 
ing the  1850's.  and  over  300.000  in  each  decade 
through  1910; 

Whereas  Irish  Americans  participated 
heavily  in  the  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  America  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  building  our  cities  and  canals  and 
the  railroads  that  expanded  the  Nation  to 
the  West; 

Whereas  even  today,  it  is  said  that  under 
every  railroad  tie  an  Irishman  is  buried; 

Whereas  the  Irish  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Miners  Association  in 
1861: 

Whereas  nearly  150.000  natives  of  Ireland 
served  in  the  Union  forces  during  the  Civil 
War; 

Whereas  more  than  500  members  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  were  killed  while  fighting  for 
the  Union  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1862,  a  date  that  has  been  called 
the  bloodiest  day  in  American  history: 

Whereas  the  Irish  Brigade  fought  coura- 
geously in  several  other  Civil  War  battles  in- 
cluding Fredericksburg.  Chancellorsville. 
Yorktown.  Fair  Oaks.  Gaines  Mill.  Allen's 
Farm.  Savage  Station.  White  Oak  Bridge. 
Glendale.  Malvern  Hill.  Gettysburg,  and 
Bristow  Station; 

Whereas  in  1892.  Annie  Moore  from  County 
Cork.  Ireland,  at  age  15  became  the  first  im- 
migrant to  pass  through  Ellis  Island; 
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Whereas  Irish  Americans  have  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  arts  and  to 
sports,  as  exemplified  by  the  achievements 
of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Eugene  O'Neill.  Helen 
Hayes.  Georgia  O'Keefe.  John  L.  Sullivan, 
and  Connie  Mack; 

Whei-eas  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  the 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  wa.s  Mary  Kennedy  O'Sullivan; 

Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  m&ny  of  the  school  teachers  in 
America's  largest  cities  were  Irish  American 
women: 

Whereas  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
the  first  American  President  to  visit  Ireland 
during  his  term  in  office: 

Whereas  Irish  Americans,  including  Kath- 
ryn  Sullivan,  the  first  American  woman  to 
walk  in  space,  and  Christa  Corrigan 
McAuliffe.  America's  first  school  teacher  in 
space  who  perished  on  the  Challenger  mis- 
sion, have  bravely  served  as  America's  pio- 
neers in  space; 

Whereas  more  than  200  Irish  Americans 
have  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor; 

Whereas  President  William  Jefferson  Clin- 
ton is  the  nineteenth  American  President  of 
Irish  ancestry; 

Whereas  37  United  States  governors  and 
mayors  designated  March  1993  as  "Irish- 
American  Heritage  Month":  and 

Whereas  44  million  Americans  are  of  Irish 
ancestry:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  March 
1994  is  de.signated  as  'Irish-American  Herit- 
age Month".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Ms. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
B'YRNE.    Mr.     Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  NAME 
OF  MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OF 
H.R.  51 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  51. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentlewoman's  remarks 
will  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
side the  beltway  the  special  interests 
and  the  Republicans  are  saying  the 
health  care  bill  is  in  trouble.  They  are 
saying  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
first  inning  has  not  even  started,  and 
we  have  not  even  had  one  vote  on  the 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  that  count  Presi- 
dent Clinton  out  early  should  remem- 
ber what  happened  with  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  and  with  NAFTA.  Out- 
side the  beltway  the  American  people 
want  health  care  reform,  and  they 
want  the  President's  plan. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President's  plan  makes  sense,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  on  the  table  that  provides 
guaranteed  private  insurance  that  can 
never  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inside  the  beltway  ev- 
erybody is  crowing  about  how  the 
health  care  plan  is  in  trouble.  But 
when  the  American  people  see  who  is 
doing  what,  they  will  side  with  the 
President's  plan.  And  once  again,  like 
NAFTA,  like  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill,  the  President's  plan  will  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  is  leading 
this  Nation  and  leading  the  fight  for 
health  care  reform.  He  has  driven  this 
process  and  the  American  people  know 
that  the  health  care  system  is  broken 
and  needs  to  be  fixed. 

Some  will  claim  that  there  is  no 
health  care  crisis.  Others  will  try  to 
paint  the  President's  plan  as  overly  bu- 
reaucratic and  as  a  new  budget  expend- 
iture. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President's  plan  makes  sense  and  is  the 
only  plan  that  provides  guaranteed  pri- 
vate insurance  that  can  never  be  taken 
away.  The  current  debate  surrounding 
the  CBO's  accounting  decisions 
amounts  to  arguments  between  inside- 
the-beltway  policy  wonks  that  should 
not  affect  the  outcome  of  health  re- 
form. 

The  President's  plan  rejects  a  Gov- 
ernment-run, Government-financed 
system  in  favor  of  a  system  that  is 
rooted  in  the  private  sector  and  builds 
on  the  employer  system  to  guarantee 
every  American  private  comprehensive 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  campaign  of  misin- 
formation will,  unfortunately,  con- 
tinue but,  in  the  end,  the  American 
people  will  see  the  President's  plan  for 
what  it  is,  an  attempt  to  guarantee 
good  health  care  for  all  Americans. 


PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 
NOT  DOWN  FOR  THE  COUNT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


LET'S  STOP  DISABILITY 
INSURANCE  FRAUD 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Supplemental  Security  Income  was 
designed  to  help  the  disabled  who  can 
no  longer  work  and  sustain  their  in- 
comes.    Unfortunately,     some     people 
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have  found  that  a  court  interpretation 
of  a  1972  law  allows  them  to  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  U.S.  taxpayers  by 
having  their  children  classified  as  dis- 
abled because  they  are  slow  learners  or 
have  behavioral  problems.  Several  con- 
stituents brought  this  unfair  situation 
to  my  attention.  Over  the  last  several 
months,  I  drafted  a  bill  to  stop  this 
fraud  by  eliminating  extra  disability 
benefits  for  those  under  16  years  old, 
saving  taxpayers  $36  billion  per  year. 
Parents  of  these  children  would  still  be 
eligible  for  medical  care  through  Med- 
icaid, AFDC  and  other  low  income  as- 
sistance programs,  but  they  couldn't 
claim  disability  benefits  of  an  addi- 
tional $400  per  child  per  month.  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  this  week  and 
invite  cosponsors. 

The  problem  of  disability  abuse  has 
come  increasingly  into  the  public  spot- 
light, including  this  article  in  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post  by  Bob  Wood- 
ward and  Benjamin  Weiser,  that  I  will 
include  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
My  bill  will  protect  the  integrity  of 
S.S.I,  and  save  billions  of  dollars  for 
hard  working  taxpayers. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4.  1994) 
Costs  Soar  for  Childre.\"s  Disability  Pro- 
gram: How  26  Words  Cost  the  Taxpayers 
Billions  in  New  Entitlement  Payments 
(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Benjamin  Weiser) 
Nora  Cooke  Porter,  a  pediatrician  and  law- 
yer, works  on  the  front  lines  of  the  nation's 
entitlement  system.  She  can  barely  contain 
her  frustration  as  she  flips  through  some  of 
the  thousands  of  applications  for  a  federal 
aid  program  for  disabled  poor  children  that 
have  passed  through  her  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  of- 
fice over  the  last  two  years. 

The  files  show,  she  says,  that  children  who 
curse  teachers,  fight  with  classmates,  per- 
form poorly  in  school  or  display  characteris- 
tics of  routine  rebellion  are  often  diagnosed 
with  behavioral  disorders  and  therefore  qual- 
ify for  the  program's  cash  benefits,  which  av- 
erage $400  a  month.  Under  a  broad  new  fed- 
eral standard  prompted  by  a  1990  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  behavior  that  isn't  "age  appro- 
priate" is  considered  a  disability. 

Porter  feels  her  hands  are  tied  by  the  new 
rules.  She  has  tried  to  block  benefits  to  chil- 
dren who.  in  her  medical  opinion,  are  not 
suffering  from  any  disability.  Her  superiors 
have  overruled  her.  and  she  has  written  de- 
tailed rebuttals.  Last  month,  she  was  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  her  repeated  pro- 
tests, and  she  believes  her  job  as  a  disability- 
review  physician  is  in  jeopardy. 

Months  before  her  suspension,  she  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  because  she  believes  that 
the  children's  disability  program  is  an  exam- 
ple of  an  entitlement  system  gone  haywire. 
She  hopes  that  her  decision  to  speak  out  will 
draw  attention  from  congressional  or  federal 
investigators. 

The  age-appropriate  standard  is  only  the 
most  recent  flaw  in  the  program,  according 
to  Porter  and  others.  They  trace  the  pro- 
grams' problems  to  its  origin:  a  vague,  little- 
debated  26-word  clause  that  was  hastily  in- 
serted in  a  mammoth  welfare  bill  passed  in 
1972. 

Porter's  criticisms  are  echoed  by  many 
others  who  work  in  the  program.  They  say 
they  sympathize  with  the  children,  many  of 
whom  are  living  in  desperate  poverty.  But. 
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they  argue,  the  program  does  little  to  help 
them  with  their  real  troubles,  especially 
since  the  majority  of  children  who  now  qual- 
ify have  mental  disorders  rather  than  phys- 
ical ones. 

How  to  provide  for  the  country's  neediest — 
the  old.  the  young,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
disabled,  the  disadvantaged— without  bank- 
rupting the  Treasury  has  become  one  of  the 
central  governing  questions  of  our  time. 

Earlier  this  week.  The  Washington  Post 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  rising 
cost  of  Medicaid,  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that  is  the  government's  largest  enti- 
tlement for  the  poor.  This  article  examines 
the  little-known  children's  disability  pro- 
gram, another  entitlement  for  the  poor, 
which  is  experiencing  the  same  skyrocketing 
costs  as  Medicaid. 

Last  year,  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram cost  $3.6  billion.  It  was  serving  770.000 
at  the  end  of  December,  a  number  that  none 
of  its  sponsors  imagined  possible  when  it  was 
enacted  20  years  ago,  they  say.  Because  dis- 
ability recipients  automatically  qualify  for 
Medicaid,  the  program's  rapid  expansion  also 
has  led  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
additional  costs  for  that  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

Children's  disability  is  a  component  of  a 
larger  entitlement  program  called  Supple- 
mental Security  Income,  or  SSI.  which  pro- 
vides benefits  to  poor  people  who  are  elderly, 
disabled  or  blind.  By  law.  entitlement  pro- 
grams guarantee  government  benefits  to 
anyone  who  meets  the  qualifications  set  out 
in  legislation  or  in  regulations.  Federal 
spending  levels  are  mandatory,  meaning 
they  cannot  be  altered  unless  the  law  is 
changed. 

WHAT  CAN  HAPPEN 

The  history  of  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram illustrates  what  can  happen  when  a  law 
is  enacted  without  much  debate  or  study  and 
then  becomes  subject  to  interpretation  by 
regulators,  advocates  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  new  age-appropriate  standard  that 
Porter  criticizes  was  written  by  federal  regu- 
lators after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  law  required  the  government  to  use  a 
broader  definition  of  disability  in  determin- 
ing eligibility. 

Since  the  court  ruling,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  benefits  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  decision  also  led  to  lump-sum  back 
payments  for  some  150.000  children  who  had 
been  denied  benefits  under  the  old  rules. 
These  back  payments — which  averaged 
115,000,  with  some  as  high  as  $75,000— have 
cost  the  government  $2  billion  since  1991, 
plus  at  least  $287  million  more  in  administra- 
tion. 

In  a  survey  of  state  disability  determina- 
tion directors  conducted  last  summer,  more 
than  half  cited  "inappropriate  use  of  SSI 
funding"  as  the  most  common  concern  in 
their  states.  Parents  or  guardians  are  not  re- 
quired to  use  the  money  for  therapeutic  or 
medical  aid.  They  can  spend  the  cash  pay- 
ment as  they  please,  as  long  as  it  benefits 
the  child  in  some  way.  That  rule  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  purchase  of  a  tele- 
vision set.  a  video  game  or  a  car. 

"I  really  have  to  grapple  with  the  idea  that 
I'm  allowing  that  parent  to  use  the  money 
any  way  they  want  to.  fairly  certain,  given 
the  history,  that  the  child  is  not  going  to 
benefit."  said  a  psychologist  in  the  Washing- 
ton disability  determination  office.  "And 
that  happens  to  us  .  .  .  eight  times  a  day." 

The  lump-sum  payments  revealed  what 
both  supporters  and  critics  of  the  program 
see    as    the    absurdity    of   federal    spending 


rules.  Families  receiving  the  back  payments 
were  required  to  spend  the  money  within  six 
months  so  that  their  sudden  wealth  would 
not  make  them  ineligible  for  the  income- 
based  program. 

Last  summer,  a  group  of  disability  experts 
and  officials  met  in  Washington  to  discuss 
the  mission  of  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram. According  to  a  confidential  memo 
about  the  July  19  meeting,  a  congressional 
staff  director  "questioned  exactly  what  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish  by  giving  disabled 
children  benefits." 

The  response:  "From  a  social  policy  per- 
spective," the  memo  said,  "it  was  interest- 
ing that  no  one  really  had  a  good  answer"— 
not  the  policy  experts,  nor  the  people  who 
run  the  program,  nor  even  the  people  who 
oversee  the  legislation. 

A  CONSOLATION  PRIZE 

The  children's  disability  program  began  in 
1972  as  a  kind  of  consolation  prize. 

The  Senate  had  just  killed  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  poor  Americans.  As  a 
compromise.  Congress  established  SSI  to 
provide  aid  for  the  "deserving  jjoor":  the  el- 
derly, blind  and  disabled.  Initially,  no  money 
was  .set  aside  for  children. 

Thomas  C.  Joe.  a  senior  federal  welfare  of- 
ficial, inserted  the  26-word  clause  that  ex- 
panded SSI  to  cover  children.  It  appeared  in 
parenthesis,  as  follows:  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18.  if  he  suffers  from 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment  of  comparable  severity)." 

Joe.  58.  now  head  of  a  Washington  social 
policy  think  tank,  said  that  expanding  the 
program  to  cover  disabled  children  was  part 
of  his  "incremental  strategy"  to  assist  as 
many  poor  people  as  possible.  It  was  a  wel- 
fare program  disguised  as  disability  assist- 
ance. 

There  was  no  consideration  of  the  financial 
or  policy  consequences  or  of  other  ways  to 
aid  disabled  children,  according  to  partici- 
pants in  drafting  the  original  legislation. 
Nor  was  there  any  public  hearing  that  even 
mentioned  Joe's  26-word  clause. 

Joe  acknowledged  with  some  humor  that 
he  tucked  the  provision  into  the  697-page  bill 
in  order  to  sneak  it  through.  "I  was  afraid 
that  too  many  people  were  going  to  discover 
this  and  it  would  be  a  big  controversy.  "  he 
said.  "This  is  a  good  example  of  democracy 
not  at  work."  he  added. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  chairman 
at  the  time.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.),  made  a 
run  at  killing  the  provision.  "Disabled  chil- 
dren's needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
are  usually  no  greater  than  the  needs  of  non- 
disabled  children."  his  staff  wrote  in  a  Sept. 
26.  1972.  committee  report.  It  said  disabled 
children  needed  health  care  and  rehabilita- 
tive services,  not  money,  and  noted  that 
Medicaid  already  covered  poor  children's 
health  costs  in  48  states. 

During  the  closed-door,  marathon  weekend 
House-Senate  conference  in  October  1972  to 
reconcile  different  versions  of  the  bill,  hun- 
dreds of  other  welfare.  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care issues  were  being  resolved,  and  SSI  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

"It  wasn't  thought  of  as  a  big  deal."  said 
Frank  Crowley,  a  now  retired  senior  staffer 
who  worked  on  the  bill.  "It  was  one  of  these 
annoying  little  details." 

The  67-page  report  from  the  conference 
made  no  mention  of  how  the  issue  was  set- 
tled. J.  William  Kelley.  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  staffer  at  the  time,  has  a 
copy  of  the  only  existing  conference  paper 
about  Senate  amendment  No.  564.  which 
called  for  dropping  Joe's  provision.  The  sin- 


gle sheet  reads:  "CONFIDENTIAL.  Sum- 
mary: The  House  bill  authorizes  payment  to 
children  under  age  18.  The  Senate  bill  does 
not."  The  line  under  "Cost"  was  left  blank. 
When  the  conference  report  was  presented 
to  the  House  on  Oct.  17.  1972.  Rep.  Phillip 
Burton  <D-Calif.)  rose  to  praise  the  new  pro- 
gram. "Thanks  to  Tom  Joe.  this  is  now  a  re- 
ality." he  said. 

WHAT  IS  DISABILITY? 

Joe's  amendment  became  law  without  any- 
one addressing  the  obvious  question:  How  do 
you  define  disability  for  a  child? 

Previously,  disability  assistance  had  been 
premised  on  the  disabled  person's  inability 
to  work.  The  purpose  was  to  make  up  for  lost 
income.  The  bill  creating  SSI  defined  a  dis- 
abled adult  as  someone  "unable  to  engage  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity." 

But  children  don't  work,  at  least  until 
they  become  teenagers.  "It  is  ludicrous  on 
its  face  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  chil- 
dren." said  Joseph  Humphreys,  a  former  con- 
gressional staffer  who  worked  on  the  1972 
bill.  Humphreys  called  the  26  words  'a  punt 
by  Congress"  that  left  regulators  to  decide 
what  to  do. 

The  meaning  of  Joe's  26  words— especially 
the  phrase  "comparable  severity"— has  been 
controversial  ever  since.  Even  today,  Joe 
said,  he  doesn't  know  exactly  what  the 
phrase  was  supposed  to  mean. 

In  writing  regulations,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  runs  SSI,  said  an 
adult  was  eligible  if  his  or  her  disability  ap- 
peared on  a  predetermined  list  of  physical 
and  mental  impairments.  If  it  didn't,  the 
adult  could  still  qualify  by  having  a  personal 
evaluation  that  determined  that  he  or  she 
was  unable  to  work. 

The  regulations  treated  children  dif- 
ferently. They  had  to  manifest  one  of  the 
listed  impairments,  such  as  acute  leukemia, 
chronic  epilepsy  or  serious  mental  retarda- 
tion. Because  children  generally  don't  hold 
jobs,  individual  evaluations  were  not  consid- 
ered necessary. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion moved  to  slash  the  number  of  people  on 
federal  assistance  programs,  including  SSI. 
One  of  the  thousands  of  people  affected  was 
Brian  Zebley.  a  5-year-old  retarded  boy.  His 
family  filed  a  lawsuit,  charging  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  illegally  denying  benefits  to 
Brian  and  other  children. 

As  the  case  wound  its  way  through  the  fed- 
eral courts,  it  attracted  a  vigorous  and  pas- 
sionate advocate— Jonathan  Stein,  a  legal 
services  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  The  legal 
counterpart  to  Joe.  Stein  saw  the  courts  as 
a  way  to  extend  benefits  to  the  poor.  He  and 
a  colleague.  Richard  Weishaupf.  took 
Zebley's  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Stein  spotted  the  logical  flaw  in  the  ad- 
ministration's way  of  determining  eligi- 
bility: The  "comparable  severity"  test  could 
not  be  applied  to  children  unless  the  meth- 
ods of  assessing  disability  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren were  themselves  comparable.  Children 
deserved  the  same  kind  of  individual  assess- 
ments that  adults  were  receiving.  Stein  ar- 
gued. 

A  Supreme  Court  case  often  carries  the  ex- 
pectation that  large  constitutional,  moral  or 
social  issues  will  be  addressed.  The  Zebley 
case,  however,  was  framed  narrowly:  Had  the 
government  properly  interpreted  the  law?  In 
1990.  in  Sullivan  v.  Zebley.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  7-2  in  Zebley's  favor  and  ordered 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  give 
children  the  same  individual  analysis  as 
adults. 

To  implement  the  high  court's  ruling,  the 
agency  asked  a  panel  of  experts  to  settle  the 
question:  What  is  the  work  of  a  child? 
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The  panel's  answer,  in  the  form  of  new  reg- 
ulations, is  the  primary  cause  of  Nora  Por- 
ter's complaints.  The  new  rules  defined  a 
child  as  disabled  if  his  impairments  "sub- 
stantially reduce"  his  ability  to  "grow,  de- 
velop or  mature  physically,  mentally  or 
emotionally  and  thus  to  engage  in  age-appro- 
priate activities  of  daily  living."  These  ac- 
tivities ranged  from  learning,  communicat- 
ing and  performing  in  school  to  interacting 
appropriately  with  peers  and  family  mem- 
bers. 

Social  Security  officials  said  the  panel  was 
seeking  a  common-sense  way  of  comparing 
children  and  adults.  In  Porter's  view,  they 
failed.  "Age  appropriate  is  a  fictitious  stand- 
ard," she  said.  "It  applies  to  the  perfect 
child,  and  any  deviation  from  that  allows 
someone  to  apply  for  and  likely  be  declared 
disabled." 

James  Perrin.  a  Harvard  Medical  School 
pediatrician  who  helped  develop  the  regula- 
tions, said  Porter's  criticism  was  unrealistic 
and  out  of  touch.  He  said  physicians  need 
some  standard  to  assess  a  child's  behavior. 
"None  of  us  can  think  about  children  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  age-appropriate 
behavior."  he  said.  "There's  no  way  of  ap- 
proaching children  and  adolescents  without 
thinking  about  that.  " 

VICTORY  PROVIDES  LEVERAGE 

Stein's  legal  victory  gave  him  enormous 
leverage  over  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram. According  to  federal  and  state  offi- 
cials, he  became  the  program's  de  faicto  su- 
pervisor. 

Stein  regularly  threatened  to  seek  con- 
tempt-of-court  citations  when  he  felt  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  wasn't  imple- 
menting the  rules  fast  enough.  He  also  pro- 
vided the  news  media  with  information  on 
how  the  agency's  foot-dragging  was  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  children 
money  that  the  Supreme  Court  said  they  de- 
served. 

One  of  Stein's  most  significant  accom- 
plishments was  getting  Social  Security  to 
review  roughly  450.000  cases,  dating  to  1980. 
in  which  children  had  been  denied  benefits. 
This  led  to  the  150.000  lump-sum  back  pay- 
ments. 

But  not  even  Stein  could  do  anything 
about  the  government's  requirement  that 
the  recipients  spend  the  money  within  six 
months  to  remain  eligible  for  the  program. 
Stein  unsuccessfully  tried  to  create  an  ex- 
ception for  back  payment  recipients,  calling 
the  rule  "Kafkaesque." 

The  rules  legitimized  and  even  encouraged 
shopping  sprees.  In  a  case  that  both  federal 
officials  and  program  advocates  said  was 
fairly  typical.  Beverly  Smith  of  Greenville. 
Ky..  received  a  back  payment  in  1992  of 
$13,000  for  her  11-year-old  son.  who  is  hyper- 
active and  was  deemed  disabled  under  the 
new  rules.  Smith,  who  earns  about  $8,000  a 
year  sweeping  up  in  a  local  bank,  said  she 
was  shocked  to  receive  so  much  money  at 
once. 

She  used  the  money  to  buy  a  car,  a  washer 
and  dryer,  a  refrigerator,  a  stove,  a  tele- 
vision, a  $2,500  computer  and  three  jogging 
suits  for  her  son.  she  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. She  also  repaired  her  bathroom,  leaky 
roof  and  collapsed  hallway  floor. 

The  computer,  she  said,  has  helped  her  son 
to  sit  still  for  long  periods  of  time  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  The  stove  had  to  be 
fitted  with  protective  glass  doors  because 
her  son  once  started  a  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

Smith  now  receives  a  regular  monthly  SSI 
check  from  the  government  for  $446.  in  addi- 
tion to  Medicaid  benefits. 

In  other  cases  disability  money — both  the 
back  payments  and  the  monthly  checks — has 


been  spent  on  everything  from  medical  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  Medicaid  to  family  va- 
cations. In  some  cases,  families  have  tried  to 
avoid  the  spending  sprees  by  establishing 
trust  funds  for  children,  but  such  arrange- 
ments are  legally  complex  and  prohibitively 
expensive. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  does 
require  an  accounting  from  the  person  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  child's  check.  But  the 
agency  does  not  have  the  resources  to  scruti- 
nize spending  on  a  large  scale.  A  guardian  is 
sus^nded  only  if  an  egregious  misuse  of  the 
money  is  called  to  the  agency's  attention. 

"When  you  get  into  programs  like  this." 
said  Louis  D.  Enoff,  a  30-year  veteran  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  its  act- 
ing director  until  July  1993,  "if  you  write 
something  that's  very,  very  tight,  then  you 
have  great  difficulty.  .  .  .  You're  going  to 
have  to  follow  up  with  a  tremendous  admin- 
istrative detail  to  follow  it  through.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Follow  every  penny  and 
ask  for  check  stubs?  And  go  see  the  evi- 
dence?" 

Enoff  said  he  wasn't  sure  a  purchase  such 
as  a  car  should  be  allowed.  "'Veah.  they  may 
buy  a  new  car,  but  it's  not  a  Mercedes  or 
something,"  he  said.  "That's  probably  bene- 
fiting the  kid  as  much  as  anything,  because 
he  needs  treatment  and  he  gets  better  treat- 
ment. ...  If  the  child  has  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital once  a  week,  there're  taking  a  cab  now. 
So  you  pay  for  the  car  pretty  quickly."  He 
added,  "I  mean,  I  would  not  buy  a  car, 
maybe,  if  it  was  me." 

Social  Security  officials  said  the  evidence 
of  abuse  is  small.  "I  believe  that  most  people 
are  honest  people.  .  .  .  who  really  care  about 
their  kids."  said  Barry  Eigen.  a  senior  Social 
Security  official.  They're  not  trying  to  beat 
somebody  out  of  something.  They  need  this." 

FRACTURED  ADMINISTRATION 

Administration  of  the  child  disability  pro- 
gram is  divided  among  state  and  federal  of- 
fices in  a  vast,  fractured  system  where  hard- 
ly anyone  is  responsible  for  seeing  the  big 
picture. 

First,  applicants  visit  federal  Social  Secu- 
rity offices,  where  financial  eligibility  for 
the  program  is  determined.  Then,  the  appli- 
cations are  sent  to  separate  state  offices, 
such  as  the  one  where  Porter  works  in  Har- 
risburg.  The  state  offices  determine  medical 
eligibility.  Finally,  the  cases  return  to  the 
Social  Security  offices,  which  make  the 
monthly  payments  and  oversee  the  spending 
of  the  money. 

Doctors  and  examiners  in  the  state  offices 
make  their  judgments  on  the  basis  of  appli- 
cations and  medical  assessments.  They  al- 
most never  meet  the  children  they  are  evalu- 
ating ,br  the  parents  who  are  spending  the 
money.  "Our  work  begins  in  the  mailroom 
when  we  receive  a  file  and  ends  in  the  mail- 
room  when  we  send  it  back  with  an  allow- 
ance or  disallowance."  said  Myrtie  Adkins. 
the  Maryland  office  director. 

Meanwhile,  the  Social  Security  officials 
who  see  the  applicants  have  no  input  on  the 
disability  determination.  "We  don't  question 
the  decision,"  said  Ruby  Burrell,  head  of  the 
Camp  Springs.  Md..  Social  Security  office. 
"We  don't  even  question  if  they  are  really 
disabled.  It  would  be  improper  to  do  that. 
.  .  .  You  meet  the  criteria,  you  get  the  bene- 
fits." 

Many  recipients  come  from  troubled  fami- 
lies, where  parents  or  guardians  may  have 
their  own  addictions  or  pathologies. 

Karen  Bolewicki.  a  senior  examiner  in 
Maryland  for  eight  years,  said  "at  least  one- 
third"  of  her  cases  involve  families  in  which 
a  parent  is  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuser.  And 
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Maryanne  Bongiovani.  a  psychologist  in 
Maryland  for  five  years  with  a  PhD.  said  a 
quarter  of  the  4.000  children's  cases  she  has 
reviewed  involve  sexual  abuse  by  a  family 
member. 

Kenneth  R.  Carroll,  a  psychologist  with  a 
PhD  and  a  former  colleague  of  Porter's  in 
Pennsylvania,  said  these  troubled  family  sit- 
uations made  him  uncomfortable  approving 
certain  applications.  "Many  of  the  problems 
these  children  manifest  are  largely  traceable 
to  parental  neglect  or  abuse."  said  Carroll. 
"Behavioral  and  emotional  problems  or  con- 
duct disorders  that  are  directly  attributable 
to  inadequate  parenting  are  being  called  dis- 
abilities, and  the  parents  are  receiving  a 
cash  award  for  having  achieved  the  prob- 
lem." 

But  Leslie  Ellwood.  a  pediatrician  with 
Virginia's  office  of  disability  determination, 
said  just  because  a  disability  stems  from 
poor  parenting  doesn't  mean  the  children  do 
not  deserve  assistance.  "You  don't  want  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  child." 
Ellwood  said. 

To  address  all  these  complicated  questions, 
the  government  has  now  written  some  40.000 
words  to  interpret  Tom  Joe's  original  26- 
word  phrase.  "We're  doing  a  lot  here  based 
on  one  little  statement."  said  Louis  Enoff. 
"And  is  this  really  what  was  meant?" 


CLINTON  TOLD  SOME  REAL 
WHOPPERS 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
coming  up  from  Tulsa.  OK.  on  the 
plane  last  night  and  saw  an  article 
from  USA  Today  called  "Clinton  Told 
Some  Real  Whoppers."  There  is  not 
time  in  1  minute  to  go  over  them,  but 
it  is  really  incredible. 

He  said  that  58  million  Americans  go 
without  health  insurance  and  it  is  real- 
ly 38  million  Americans,  and  two-thirds 
of  those  are  between  jobs. 

He  indicated  "Our  economic  program 
has  helped  produce  the  lowest  core  in- 
flation rate  and  the  lowest  interest 
rates  in  20  years.  '  False  again.  The  in- 
terest rates  have  been  tumbling  for  the 
last  9  years.  His  budget  did  not  even  go 
into  effect  until  October  1,  and  interest 
rates  have  been  going  up  since  them. 

'For  20  years  wages  of  working  peo- 
ple have  been  stagnant  or  declining." 
Wrong  again,  Mr.  President.  The  aver- 
age disposable  after-tax  income  of 
Americans  has  risen  39  percent  in  the 
last  20  years. 

It  is  incredible  how  the  President  can 
say  false  things  with  such  conviction.  I 
include  this  article  for  the  Record  so 
that  others  can  enjoy  it  too. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  USA  Today,  Feb.  7.  1994] 
Clinton  Told  Some  Real  Whoppers!— The 

President's  State  of  the  Union  Speech 

Bent  the  Truth  on  a  Number  of  Economic 

AND  Health-Care  Issues.  Here's  How. 

Jimmy  Carter  once  promised  the  American 
people.  "I  will  never  lie  to  you."  Bill  Clinton 
has  made  no  such  vow.  and  it's  a  good  thing. 
The    exuberant    chief    from    Arkansas    has 
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many  talents,  but  sticking  to  facts  is  not 
one  of  them.  His  well-received  State  of  the 
Union  address  teemed  with  whoppers,  par- 
ticularly on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  econ- 
omy and  health  care. 

The  first  substantive  lines  of  the  speech 
set  the  tone.  "For  20  years."  he  declared, 
"the  wages  of  working  people  have  been 
stagnant  or  declining.  For  the  12  years  of 
trickle-down  economics,  we  built  a  false 
prosperity  on  a  hollow  base  as  our  national 
debt  quadrupled." 

Both  sentences  took  liberties  with  the 
record.  Americans  haven't  gone  broke.  The 
average  disposable  (after-tax)  income  of 
Americans  has  risen  39%  since  1972.  and  me- 
dian family  income  has  grown  more  than 
12%— after  accounting  for  inflation. 

The  "false  prosperity"  of  the  1980s  included 
the  largest  peacetime  economic  expansion  in 
U.S.  history,  which  created  more  than  18 
million  jobs.  Unemployment  tumbled  to  5.3% 
In  1989.  far  lower  than  anything  the  president 
predicts  during  his  helmsmanship.  Personal 
and  family  income  for  blacks  and  Hispanics 
reached  all-time  highs  in  1987.  the  heart  of 
the  Reagan  recovery. 

Clinton  used  his  opening  salvo  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  before-and-after  comparison 
and  proclaim  the  superiority  of  Clintonomics 
over  Reaganomics. 

"This  Congress."  he  boasted,  "produced  a 
budget  that  cut  the  deficit  by  half  a  trillion 
dollars,  cut  spending  and  raised  income  taxes 
on  only  the  wealthiest  Americans." 

Yet  according  to  the  budget  submitted  last 
year  by  the  administration.  Congress  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  annual  federal  deficit 
over  five  years  from  $322  billion  to  about  $214 
billion— with  the  figure  zooming  above  $400 
billion  shortly  thereafter.  In  other  words, 
the  red  ink  would  recede  only  temporarily— 
and  only  if  you  don't  count  the  hundreds  by 
the  Clinton  health-care  plan,  which  the 
president  wants  to  put  "off  budget." 

As  for  spending  "cuts."  the  original  Clin- 
ton plan  sought  to  increase  federal  outlays 
over  five  years  by  a  cumulative  total  of  $1.3 
trillion,  while  piling  an  additional  $1.1  tril- 
lion onto  the  debt. 

The  tax  hikes  targeted  for  the  "super-rich" 
will  affect  people  earning  as  little  as  $22,000 
a  year.  The  administration  avoided  admit- 
ting this  by  using  a  little  trick.  It  counted  as 
personal  income  anything  one  could  sell  in 
an  emergency:  home,  insurance  policies,  sav- 
ings, pensions,  investments  and  so  on. 

Later  in  the  speech,  Clinton  crowed  that 
"experts  predicted  that  next  year's  deficit 
would  be  $300  billion.  But  because  we  acted, 
those  same  people  now  say  the  deficit's  going 
to  be  under  $180  billion.  40%  lower  than  was 
previously  predicted." 

This  passage  includes  a  crucial  fallacy. 
Clinton  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  last 
year's  budget,  George  Bush's  last,  in  which 
the  deficit  shrank  from  a  projected  $322  bil- 
lion to  $235  billion. 

If  Congress  had  passed  Clinton's  "stimu- 
lus" package,  things  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Taxpayers  would  have  had  to  support 
at  least  $8  billion  in  fresh  spending  during 
1993  and  $109  billion  through  1997. 

Next:  "Our  economic  program  has  helped 
produce  the  lowest  core  inflation  rate  and 
the  lowest  interest  rates  in  20  years."  Sorry: 
Interest  rates  have  been  tumbling  for  nine 
years.  Alan  Greenspan  gets  credit  for  that. 
And  all  the  bragging  about  last  year  over- 
looks one  telling  fact.  The  Clinton  budget 
didn't  even  take  effect  until  Oct.  1.  Since 
then,  interest  rates  have  crept  upward. 

And:  "We  have  proved  we  can  bring  the 
deficit  down  without  choking  off  recovery. 


without  punishing  the  seniors  or  the  middle 
class,  and  without  putting  our  national  secu- 
rity at  risk."  Actually,  ""we  "  didn't  prove 
anything  in  1993.  except  that  "we"  could  in- 
herit a  rebounding  economy.  Still,  the  sen- 
tence does  describe  nicely  the  Reagan  recov- 
ery of  1982-«7. 

Finally,  the  president  asserted  that  58  mil- 
lion Americans  go  without  health  insurance 
at  some  time  during  the  year.  Figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Employment  Benefits  Research 
Institute  place  the  number  of  uninsured  at  38 
million  and  show  that  nearly  three-quarters 
of  these  people  go  without  coverage  for  eight 
months  or  less. 

Every  commander  in  chief  shades  the 
truth,  of  course,  especially  in  set-piece  ora- 
tions like  the  State  of  the  Union.  But  while 
most  presidential  prevarications  involve 
simple  overstatements,  Clinton  demands 
great,  huge.  Texas-sized  fibs. 

Now  the  public  will  get  to  judge  his  per- 
formance. Today.  Clinton  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  his  presidency.  His  first  budget 
kicked  in  four  months  ago.  His  tax  policies 
have  begun  to  bite.  Of  all  his  buoyant  pre- 
dictions, only  one  stands  above  question: 
"The  buck  stops  here." 
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of  something  new — responsibility  is  beginning 
to  work  and  it  sure  looks  good. 
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TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  60-minute  special 
order  previously  granted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GINGRICH]  for 
today,  February  8,  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSIBILITY  IS  BEGINNING  TO 
WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Collins]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs,  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I^r.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsibility can  be  hard  to  find  around  this 
town.  In  the  process  of  trying  to  get  reelected, 
we  sometimes  see  Presidents  acting  in  ways 
that  are  not  in  the  most  responsible  and  best 
long-term  interests  of  our  country.  The  growth 
of  the  enormous  budget  deficit  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  blatant  irresponsibility  in  the  Capitol. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  now  reap  the 
benefits  and  results  of  an  act  of  genuine  and 
committed  responsibility — a  shrinking  deficit. 
Last  year,  many  of  us  voted  in  support  of 
President  Clinton's  deficit  reduction  bill.  This 
legislation  was  a  firm  and  responsible  effort  to 
reverse  the  skyrocketing  tract  that  the  Federal 
deficit  had  been  on  for  the  past  decade.  If  this 
effort  had  not  been  made,  the  deficit  would 
now  be  $126  billion  higher  with  even  bigger 
projections  predicted  for  the  years  ahead. 

Fortunately,  the  budget  deficit  fell  signifi- 
cantly last  year  and  is  expected  to  fall  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  in  1995.  A  3-year  decline 
is  remarkable  considering  that  it  hasn't  oc- 
curred since  President  Truman  was  in  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  take  a  look 
around,  you  can  seek  the  sights  and  sounds 


MAKEUP    OF     FEDERAL     RESERVE 
NOT  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 

AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  all  of  us  have  been  hoping 
and  working  and  worrying  about  how 
to  restore  economic  growth.  Meanwhile 
over  at  the  Federal  Reserve,  they've 
been  worrying  about  inflation.  Now 
that  there  is  the  pale  sunshine  of  pos- 
sible healthy  growth  and  we  see  a  few 
tender  shoots  of  consumer  confidence, 
the  Fed  is  determined  to  transform  it 
into  winter  again— burying  our  hopes 
under  the  mudslide  of  higher  interest 
rates.  To  the  Fed,  the  possibility  of 
prosperity  is  a  threat. 

The  Federal  Reserve  believes  that  if 
the  United  States  actually  starts  mov- 
ing forward,  the  result  will  be  that 
nasty  old  devil  of  inflation.  So  their 
policy  is  to  let  us  all  know  that  zero 
prosperity  with  low  inflation  and  plen- 
ty of  fear  and  hardship,  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  modest  and  healthy 
growth.  So  they  follow  a  monetary  pol- 
icy that  in  effect,  buries  optimism 
under  a  mudslide.  We  will  live  through 
it,  but  we  will  all  know  who  runs  the 
show— and  that  is  the  Fed. 

But  what  is  the  Fed?  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
our  independent  central  bank,  whose 
mission  has  always  been  to  smooth  out 
bumps  in  the  economy  that  used  to  be 
called  panics. 

The  Fed  was  conceived  by  bankers 
and  has  always  been  dominated  by  peo- 
ple with  the  same  narrow  vision.  Since 
its  founding  in  1913  the  Fed  has  had  87 
governors  and  110  presidents  at  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Among  all  of 
these  197  extraordinarily  powerful  indi- 
viduals there  have  been  just  two  gov- 
ernors of  color.  Of  the  110  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  presidents,  there  has  been 
one  woman  and  no — zero,  none,  nada, 
zilch— minority  appointments.  Among 
the  87  Governors  of  the  Fed  there  have 
been  3  women  and  2  persons  of  color — 
that  is  all. 

You  have  to  wonder:  Is  only  one  type 
of  human  being  suited  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank?  Is 
there  only  one  type  capable  of  being  a 
Fed  Governor?  Surely  there  is  a  truly 
independent  academic  or  a  business 
man  or  woman  out  there  who  is  com- 
petent to  think  about,  analyze  the 
economy  and  steer  its  direction.  Surely 
there  is  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  a  home  builder  or  labor  leader — 
maybe  even  an  academic — who  is  per- 
fectly fit  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  There  may  even  be  a  fe- 
male, Hispanic,  Asian-American  or  Af- 
rican-American fit  to  serve — in  fact, 
there  surely  is. 


One  of  the  real  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  that  its  thinking  is  nar- 
row, insular,  and  very  often  wrong.  It 
cares  only  about  its  own  power  as  an 
institution  because  it  does  not  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  anybody  except  it- 
self. The  Fed  is  not  hurt  by  an  infirm 
or  failing  economy;  its  mistakes  are 
borne  by  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Fed's  narrow  vision,  its  incestu- 
ous, inbred  governance,  makes  it  prone 
to  arrogance  and  error.  The  place  needs 
airing  out.  There  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  today;  what  kind  of 
person  the  President  selects  to  fill  it  is 
of  more  than  passing  importance. 

Today  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
throw  open  at  least  one  window  of  the 
Fed,  by  selecting  someone  other  than 
the  typical  banker  or  banker's  aca- 
demic—by selecting  someone  who  is  in 
fact  a  competent  observer  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  who  also  looks  a  little  more 
like  the  rest  of  us.  As  it  is  today,  the 
Supreme  Court,  conservative  as  it  is, 
has  more  women  and  minorities  on  it 
than  the  Fed  has  had  in  all  its  history. 
Presidents,  even  Republican  Presi- 
dents, long  ago  recognized  that  diver- 
sity is  good  for  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Fed  today  is  a  bastion  of  segregation; 
it  is  time  that  this  changed.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  opportunity  to  make  such 
a  change,  and  I  have  urged  him  to  do  so 
in  a  letter  I  sent  him  today. 

I  urge  President  Clinton  to  consider 
appointing  someone  who  represents 
America  as  we  know  it  today.  It  is  im- 
perative that  any  candidate  be  a  free 
thinker  who  is  willing  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  or  she  believes  so  as  not  to  get 
swallowed  up  by  the  Fed's  "old  boys 
network"  with  its  traditional  disdain 
for  public  accountability  and  its  cult  of 
secrecy. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing items: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  affairs. 

Washington,  DC,  February  3.  1994. 
Hon.  William  Jefferson  Clinton. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  With  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  resignation  of  Vice  Chair- 
man Mullins  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  I  want  to  express  my  great  concern 
that  the  current  composition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  remotely  reflect  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  United  States.  Your  commit- 
ment to  a  Federal  Government  that  'looks 
like  America"  must  include  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, as  the  decisions  and  actions  of  these 
officials  undoubtedly  affect  every  American 
citizen. 

The  Banking  Committee  staff  recently  re- 
leased a  study  on  the  status  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  (EEC)  and  women  and 
minority  representation  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Reserve  Banks.  The  report 
clearly  demonstrates  the  lack  of  diversity  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  a 
condition  that  unfortunately,  also  exists  at 
the  other  Federal  banking  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  efforts  to  find 
competent  individuals  with  unique  perspec- 


tives and  backgrounds  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  monetary  policy  for  a  diverse 
country  will  be  jeopardized  by  limiting  po- 
tential candidates  to  only  certain  profes- 
sions. I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  seize 
this  opportunity  to  depart  from  the  practices 
of  the  past  and  appoint  candidates  that  re- 
flect both  this  nation's  diversity  and  your 
commitment  to  move  the  entire  nation  for- 
ward. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  With 
best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Com.mittee  on  Ba.nking.  Finance 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

Washington.  DC. 

Washington.  DC.  February  8.  1994.— Chair- 
man Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  today 
urged  President  Clinton  to  "seize  the  oppor- 
tunity" to  replace  departing  Federal  Reserve 
Governors  Wayne  Angell  and  David  W. 
Mullins  "with  candidates  that  reflect  this 
nation's  diversity,  something  which  you 
clearly  feel  strongly  about  as  evidenced  by 
your  own  diverse  Administration." 

In  a  letter  sent  to  President  Clinton  today. 
Chairman  Gonzalez  said,  "I  want  to  express 
my  great  concern  that  the  current  composi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  re- 
motely reflect  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
United  States," 

"Since  the  Federal  Reserve's  establish- 
ment in  1913  there  have  been  87  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Only  three  have 
been  women  and  two  persons  of  color." 
Chairman  Gonzalez  said.  "By  any  objective 
measure,  this  is  totally  unacceptable  and  im- 
possible to  justify.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  agrees," 

"If  Presidents  had  only  treated  the  FED  as 
they  have  the  Supreme  Court,  the  FED 
today  would  at  least  be  more  representative 
of  the  country.  Conservative  as  it  is.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  more  women  and  minorities 
on  it  than  the  FED  has  had  in  all  its  history. 
Presidents,  even  Republican  ones,  long  ago 
recognized  that  diversity  is  good  for  the  Su- 
preme Court."  he  said. 

"The  statistics  show  otherwise,  however. 
There  is  currently  only  one  woman  Federal 
Reserve  Governor  and  no  non-white,  non- 
male  president  at  any  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  Indeed,  there  has  only  been  one 
woman  and  no  minority  Bank  president 
among  the  110  Federal  Reserve  Bank  presi- 
dents since  1913.  This  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion is  disturbing  to  say  the  least."  said 
Chairman  Gonzalez. 

"I  urge  the  Administration  to  cast  a  wider 
net  when  it  considers  candidates  for  Federal 
Reserve  Governor.  If  yet  another  white  male 
is  appointed,  it  could  be  years  before  he  va- 
cates that  spot.  In  the  meantime  women  and 
minorities  are  left  to  wait  on  the  sidelines." 
he  said. 

"I  am  concerned  that  efforts  to  find  com- 
petent individuals  with  unique  perspectives 
and  backgrounds  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  monetary  policy  for  a  diverse  coun- 
try will  be  jeopardized  by  limiting  potential 
candidates  to  only  certain  professions." 
Chairman  Gonzalez  wrote  to  the  President. 

"The  sad  truth  is  the  Federal  Reserve  is  an 
old  boy's  club  whose  members  are  either 
bankers  or  friends  of  bankers.  I  believe  the 
FED'S  monetary  policy  decisions  are  made 
more  out  of  concern  for  its  banking  constitu- 
ency than  for  the  average  American.  While 
some  in  the  banking  industry  salivate  over 
the  thought  of  achieving  'zero  inflation.'  for 
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the  working  man  or  woman  this  could  mean 
an  increase  in  unemployment.  I  find  the 
FED'S  lack  of  sensitivity  and  compassion 
disturbing."  said  Chairman  Gonzalez. 

"Numerous  sectors  of  our  society  never  get 
their  voices  heard  at  the  FED.  This  is  why  I 
am  urging  the  President  to  consider  appoint- 
ing future  Federal  Reserve  Governors  from 
the  ranks  of  labor,  small  business,  agri- 
culture, consumer  and  community  groups.  A 
different  perspective  at  the  FED  is  long  over- 
due." Chairman  Gonzalez  said.  "Remember, 
it  was  the  bankers  at  the  FED  who  in  the 
early  1930s  so  tightened  the  money  supply 
that  it  helped  make  the  Great  Depression  a 
reality.  Apparently,  no  one  at  the  FED  cared 
that  the  man  on  the  street  was  asking. 
•Brother  can  you  spare  a  dime?'  " 

"The  country  has  changed  tremendously 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  was  established  in 
1913  when  depression  and  unemployment 
were  not  major  considerations  in  setting 
monetary  policy.  Today  the  country's  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  nascent  at  best  and  unem- 
ployment continues  to  rise.  Whomever  the 
President  appoints  as  a  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernor must  be  cognizant  of  the  impact  his  or 
her  decisions  can  have  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican. To  do  any  less  would  be  irresponsible 
and  possibly  damaging."  Mr.  Gonzalez  said. 

"Because  price  indices,  which  measure  in- 
flation, are  so  inaccurate,  we  need  individ- 
uals who  will  not  panic  when  the  inflation 
rate  is  2  percent  or  less,  as  it  was  for  1993.  By 
immediately  shifting  to  slower  money 
growth,  this  panic  attack  can  cause  the 
money  supply  to  again,  stagnate.  We  need  in- 
dividuals who  have  an  objective  of  long-term 
economic  growth."  Chairman  Gonzalez  said. 

"I  urge  President  Clinton  to  consider  ap- 
pointing someone  who  represents  .America  as 
we  know  it  today.  It  is  imperative  that  any 
candidate  be  a  free  thinker  who  is  willing  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  or  she  believes  so  as  not 
to  get  swallowed  up  by  the  FED's   old  boys 
network'  with  its  traditional  disdain  for  pub- 
lic accountability  and  cult  of  secrecy." 
[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
February  14.  1994] 
Greenspan  Goofs  Again 
(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
is  at  it  again.  He  played  a  key  role  in  pro- 
longing the  recession  on  the  '90s  by  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  recognize  that  the  slide 
had  begun  and  interest  rates  needed  to  come 
down.  When  the  Fed  did  belatedly  reduce 
rates  it  was  too  little,  too  late.  Rates  never 
fell  to  the  level  they  did  in  the  1973-76  reces- 
sion when  nominal  short-term  interest  rates 
were  actually  lower  than  inflation. 

Now.  just  as  the  economy  is  beginning  to 
recover.  Greenspan  declares  that  he  will  hike 
short-term  rates  to  restrain  growth.  Never 
mind  that  there  is  high  unemployment  and 
slack  in  the  economy.  Yet  again  the  eco- 
nomic realities  are  subservient  to  the  infla- 
tion neuroses  of  the  Fed.  Of  course,  inflation 
must  be  fought^-when  we  have  it.  But  when 
the  Fed  tilts  at  phantom  inflation,  subpar 
growth  or  recession  continues,  wasting  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  idle  material  and  human 
resources. 

Greenspan  grudgingly  recognizes  that  we 
are  indeed  not  experiencing  inflation.  He 
rests  his  case  on  what  he  calls  "inflationary 
expectations."  The  theory  is  that  the 
squeeze  must  begin  soon  or  it  will  have  to  be 
harsher  later  on.  He  believes  that  'real" 
short-term  interest  rates  are  abnormally 
low.  To  calculate  "real"  short-term  rates,  he 
proposes  to  subtract  from  nominal  rates  not 
real  inflation  but  this  curiously  subjective 
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notion  of  "inflationary  expectations."  Since 
Fed  fund  rates  are  at  3  percent  and  the  stat- 
ed inflation  is  2.7  percent,  we  can  only  as- 
sume that  he  judges  "inflationary  expecta- 
tions" to  be  higher  than  real  inflation  rates, 
thereby  justifying  higher  short-term  rates, 
his  weapon  of  choice  to  slow  down  the  econ- 
omy. 

Greenspan's  ghost  has  little  substance. 
First,  most  acknowledge  that  the  govern- 
ment's measure  of  inflation,  the  consumer 
price  index  (CPI).  overstates  price  increases. 
It  does  not  adjust  fully  or  price  hikes  that 
reflect  improvements  in  quality.  Nor  does  it 
adjust  for  consumers'  changed  priorities. 
Goods  and  services  in  the  CPI  basket  are 
weighted  using  decade-old  household  spend- 
ing patterns.  For  example,  some  of  today's 
most  widely  used  items,  lime  home  comput- 
ers, have  fallen  dramatically  in  price,  but 
this  is  not  reflected  in  the  CPI.  The  CPI's 
fixed  weighting  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
consumers  often  buy  private-label  and  dis- 
count goods  when  big-name  brands  become 
too  expensive.  Even  the  Fed  acknowledges 
that  the  CPI  may  be  up  considerably  less 
than  the  published  2.7  percent  rate. 

Does  the  5.9  percent  GDP  growth  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1993  change  the  outlook  for 
inflation?  Hardly.  Capacity  utilization  has 
not  approached  the  flash  point'  that  has 
signaled  inflationary  pressures  in  the  past. 
Unit  labor  costs,  the  dominant  long-term  in- 
fluence on  prices,  actually  dropped  about  2 
percent  last  year  because  of  higher  produc- 
tivity, and  this  trend  will  continue  because 
of  downsizing  and  efficient  new  technologies 
that  enable  fewer  employees  to  produce 
more.  Commodity  prices  have  barely  moved 
up.  Indeed,  the  price  of  oil  has  been  dropping 
in  recent  months  and  will  remain  low 
through  much  of  1994. 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  tightening  labor  mar- 
ket that  would  presage  higher  wages.  Unem- 
ployment has  been  underestimated  by  gov- 
ernment numbers.  The  just  revised  unem- 
ployment rate,  which  stood  at  6.7  percent  in 
January,  assumes  a  suspiciously  large  im- 
provement in  part-time  work  and  self-em- 
ployed personnel— a  euphemism  for  recently 
fired  white-collar  workers  who  are  scram- 
bling for  consultancies.  So  total  employment 
remains  soft. 

Finally,  recent  growth  simultants.  like 
home  building  and  consumer  durables,  could 
falter  with  higher  interest  rates.  The  fourth- 
quarter  surge,  moreover,  was  powered  by  the 
special  inventory  buildup  in  vehicles  and  the 
recovery  from  Midwest  floods— one-time  hap- 
penings. Besides,  the  deflationary  impact  of 
the  spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts  enacted  last 
year  has  not  yet  taken  its  toll. 

The  Fed  would  have  been  better  off  sitting 
on  its  twitching  hands.  After  four  years  of 
subpar  performance,  the  economy— and  the 
American  people — deserve  a  break.  The 
president  and  Congress  did  their  part 
through  dramatic  reductions  in  the  budget 
deficit.  Now.  it's  time  for  the  Fed  to  do  its 
part  by  keeping  interest  rates  low. 


TO  PRESERVE  VA'S  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  MEETING  ITS  MEDICAL  WORK 
FORCE  NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  3808,  that  would 
provide  VA  flexibility  in  meeting  the  workforce 
needs  of  its  health  care  system.  The  bill  would 


also  give  the  Secretary  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  his  responsibilities  in  providing 
medical  care  under  national  health  care  re- 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Administration's  Health  Se- 
curity Act,  H.R.  3600.  reflects  a  serious, 
meaningful  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans.  The  act  would  require  that 
VA  health  care  facilities  establish  and  operate 
health  plans  as  part  of  national  health  care  re- 
form, and  that  VA  health  plans  would  be  en- 
rollment options  for  veterans. 

H.R.  3600  would  have  the  effect  of  reform- 
ing VA'S  health  care  eligibility  by  entitling  its 
core  beneficiaries  to  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fits provided  all  Americans  under  the  act. 
Those  core  VA  beneficiaries — primarily  lower- 
income  and  service-connected  veterans — who 
enroll  with  a  VA  plan  would  receive  needed 
services  without  cost-sharing  obligations. 
Under  current  law,  most  of  these  veterans  are 
not  now  eligible  for  routine  ambulatory  care. 
Entitling  enrollees  to  a  benefits  package  that 
generously  covers  preventive  and  primary 
care  is  among  the  many  aspects  of  the  act 
which  will  require  substantial  changes  in  the 
VA  health  care  system.  VA  must  change  its 
delivery  capacity,  organizational  structure,  ac- 
counting and  other  systems,  and  even  its  cul- 
ture, to  operate  effectively  within  a  framework 
of  managed  competition. 

It  had  been  my  belief  that  VA  medical  facili- 
ties could  compete  under  the  framework  pro- 
posed by  the  act.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
however,  that  the  veterans'  provisions  of  the 
Health  Security  Act,  and  the  hopes  veterans 
have  invested  in  it,  are  jeopardized  by  deep 
employee  reductions  proposed  for  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Administration  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Federal  workforce  reduction.  As 
imposed  on  the  VA  health  care  system,  these 
are  arbitrary  reductions.  By  their  nature,  they 
rob  the  VA  health  care  system  of  the  very 
flexibility  it  will  need  to  make  health  reform 
work.  It  is  ironic  and  troubling  that  while  the 
President's  Health  Security  Act  would  specifi- 
cally vest  VA  managers  with  broad  flexible  au- 
thority to  hire  needed  health  care  personnel, 
his  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would 
render  that  provision  useless  by  subjecting  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  to  a  reduction 
of  more  than  20,000  employees  over  a  5-year 
period. 

Rather  than  empowehng  VA  facility  directors 
with  tools  to  make  VA  a  cost-effective  partici- 
pant in  health  care  reform,  as  proposed  under 
the  act,  the  administration — by  imposing  its 
workforce  reduction  policy  on  this  Federal 
health  care  system — would  require  VA  medical 
facilities  to  make  staffing  cuts  that  bear  no  re- 
lation to  the  operational  requirement  of  provid- 
ing care  to  entitled  enrollees.  Compelling  VA's 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  nursing  homes  to 
downsize  before  they  can  assess  the  needs  of 
the  patients  who  will  enroll  and  seek  care  in 
those  facilities  under  national  health  care  re- 
form weakens  that  system's  ability  to  compete, 
and  ultimately  disserves  our  veterans. 

Even  if  the  Congress  fails  to  enact  health 
care  reform  legislation,  imposing  these  em- 
ployment reductions  on  the  VA  health  care 
system  is  bad  public  policy.  Years  of  tight 
budgets  have  Ihmmed  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem of  whatever  administrative  fat  may  have 
existed  in  the  past.  Employment  reductions  of 


the  magnitude  proposed  cannot  be  sustained 
without  eliminating  thousands  of  nurses,  doc- 
tors, and  other  essential  hands-on-care  per- 
sonnel. Since  such  critical  functions  cannot  be 
eliminated,  VA  will  be  forced  to  meet  these 
workforce  needs  through  contracting — often  a 
far  more  costly  avenue. 

Because  of  these  deep  concerns,  I  have  de- 
veloped legislation  to  give  VA  flexibility  to 
meet  its  workforce  needs.  In  place  of  OMB's 
workforce  reduction  directive,  the  bill  would 
free  VA  to  meet  those  workforce  needs  as 
most  appropriate  and  cost-eflective — whether 
through  employment  or  contracting.  To  give 
VA  the  flexibility  I  think  is  needed,  my  bill 
would  establish  two  key  policies.  First,  it  would 
provide  that  during  the  period  October  1994 
through  1999,  no  reduction  may  be  made  in 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  other  than  as  specifically 
required  by  law  or  by  the  availability  of  funds. 
Second,  it  would  ease  limitations  in  current 
law  on  contracting  out  activities  currently  being 
performed  by  employees  at  VA  health  care  fa- 
cilities. It  should  be  clear  that  the  bill  does  not 
dictate  the  manner  in  which  VA  should  meet 
its  workforce  needs.  To  the  contrary,  in  the 
spirit  of  reinventing  government  it  aims  to  free 
VA  to  carry  out  its  critical  health  mission 
through  whatever  mix  of  employee  and  con- 
tractor workforce  best  meets  its  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hasten  to  reassure  my 
colleagues,  with  respect  to  concerns  about  the 
potential  impact  of  a  provision  that  removes 
limits  on  contracting-out,  that  the  bill  provides 
protections  for  employees  not  now  provided 
for  under  existing  law.  It  would  require  that  in 
any  such  contract-out  situation  the  VA  must 
require  the  contractor  to  give  priority  in  hiring 
to  any  displaced  VA  employee,  and  provide 
such  displaced  employees  with  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  Federal  employment  or 
entrance  into  job  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  VA  not  be  forced 
to  make  substantial  reductions  in  health-care 
staff  at  a  time  when  we  are  about  to  consider 
an  administration  proposal  designed  to  allow 
VA  to  compete  with  other  providers  under 
health  reform.  I  will  seek  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion reported  to  the  House  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  12,  rule  I,  the  House  will 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1602 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired  at  4 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Montgomery). 


business  is  the  question  of  approving 
the  Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   235,   nays 
147.  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  14] 
YEAS-235 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  pending 
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Inglis 
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Johnson  (GA) 
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Johnston 

Kanjorski 
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Kennedy 

Kennelly 
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Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 
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Mann 

Man  ton 
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Mezvinsky 
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McHale 

Mclnnis 
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McNulty 

Meek 

Menendez 
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Mink 

Moakley 
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Martha 
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Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 
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Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne  (VA) 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 
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Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 
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Rush 

Sabo 
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Scott 
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Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 
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Smith  (L\) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 
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Studds 
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Swett 

Swift 

Synar 
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Thornton 

Thurman 
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Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 
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Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 
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Blute 

Boehlert 
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Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Coble 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 
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Ewing 

Fawell 
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Franks  (CTF) 
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Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 
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Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Boehner 

Boucher 

Brown  (CA) 

Bunning 

Burton 
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Gibbons 
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Volkmer 
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NAYS— 147 

Grams 

Grandy 
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Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 
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NOT  VOTING— 51 
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Had  I  been  here  I  wouki  have  voted  "yea." 


D  1630 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  transpose 
my  name  in  the  Special  Order  Calendar 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR].  I  do  this  with  the  concur- 
rence of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
weather  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  my 
congressional  district  in  Maryland  today,  Tues- 
day, February  8,  1994,  and  missed  rollcall 
vote  No.  14,  on  approving  the  Journal  of  the 
previous  day's  proceedings. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE THOMAS  P.  '-TIP"  O'NEILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
ley] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  out  this  special  order  today 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  my  dear 
friend,  former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  chance  to  pay  their  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  this  great  man 
who  so  loved  this  institution.  Tip 
O'Neill  was  a  special  breed  of  public 
servant.  Nothing  made  this  clearer 
than  the  thousands  of  people  who  wait- 
ed in  line  in  freezing  temperatures  for 
several  hours  to  say  goodbye  to  this 
man  of  the  people. 

Many  say  that  we  will  never  see  the 
likes  of  Tip  O'Neill;  that  he  was  the 
last  of  his  kind.  I  hope  that  this  is  not 
true.  We  need  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
compassion,  the  caring,  and  the  dedica- 
tion that  was  part  of  him  throughout 
his  entire  political  career. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  will  all  miss 
him,  but  we  are  richer  for  having 
known  him. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  in  memoriam  of  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill.  Some  Members  here  are  aware, 
others  may  not  be,  that  I  was  the  last 
person  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  by 
Speaker  O'Neill  before  he  retired. 

I  was  under  a  rather  trying  cir- 
cumstance in  1986,  when  I  won  a  special 
election  and  was  not  nominated  in  the 
primary.  As  a  result,  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  late  September  1986,  not 
knowing  whether  I  would  arrive  here  in 
time  from  Hawaii  even  to  be  sworn  in 
before  the  Congress  went  into  recess 
and  adjourned. 

I  stood  in  this  well  just  before  this 
podium  on  that  day  in  1986,  an  historic 
session,  sanctions  on  South  Africa,  a 
tax  bill  that  had  been  discussed  and 
discussed  again  and  again  all  through- 
out the  year. 
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It  turned  out  that  the  Congress  went 
on  for  almost  a  month.  In  other  words, 
Madam  Speaker,  I  enjoyed,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  shortest  tenures  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress,  scarcely  3 
weeks. 

The  Speaker  had  been  here  for  more 
than  3  decades. 

And  as  the  last  person  to  be  sworn  in 
before  he  retired,  we  developed  a  spe- 
cial relationship.  He  literally  took  me 
under  his  arm.  Obviously,  I  am  a  lot 
shorter  than  he  was,  although  almost 
as  broad.  And  we  sat  in  these  chairs. 

He  was  down  on  the  floor  quite  a  bit. 
And  he  said,  "'Pal,  let  me  explain  what 
is  going  on  here." 

And  I  felt  that  right  away,  that  I  was 
his  pal,  that  he  was  looking  out  for  me. 

He  said: 

Neil,  whether  you  have  served  here  as  long 
as  I  have  or  for  as  short  a  time  as  you  will 
be  serving  here,  we  don't  know  whether  you 
will  be  coming  back,  and  I  hope  that  vou 
will. 

He  said: 

You  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. No  matter  what  your  length  of 
service,  the  free  men  and  women  of  your  dis- 
trict have  chosen  you  to  represent  them  and 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

And  he  said: 

Don't  ever  forget  that  every  Member, 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  come  here, 
over  all  the  200  years  of  our  Republic,  have 
come  to  represent  freedom  and  that  this 
House,  this  House  is  the  people's  house.  You 
can  only  come  to  this  floor  and  be  sworn  in. 
if  you  are  elected  by  your  constituents.  You 
can't  be  named  to  it.  You  can't  be  assigned 
to  it.  You  must  come  by  election.  This  is  the 
people's  house. 

I  was  never  more  proud,  I  was  never 
more  aware,  never  more  cognizant. 
Madam  Speaker,  of  my  responsibilities 
and  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  when  I  was  sworn  in  by 
Speaker  O'Neill.  So  I  also  had  the  high 
honor  and  privilege,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Congress,  to  be  sitting  in  the  chair, 
Madam  Speaker,  that  you  are  sitting 
in.  That  is  to  say,  the  chair  that  was 
there  at  the  time,  because  one  of  the 
things  that  we  did  in  honor  of  the 
Speaker,  when  he  retired,  was  give  him 
that  chair. 

So  not  only  was  I  the  last  person  to 
be  sworn  in.  but  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  last  person  to  occupy  that 
chair  before  it  was  given  to  Speaker 
O'Neill  in  honor  of  his  long  years  of 
service. 

So  we  had  a  picture  taken,  just  be- 
fore I  left.  I  asked  the  Speaker  if  he 
would  make  this  sign  with  me  in  that 
picture.  And  he  said,  "What  is  that?" 

I  said,  "Well,  out  in  Hawaii  they  will 
know  what  it  means."  I  said,  "This 
means  everything  is  okay.  Everything 
is  easy.  Everything  has  been  done.  You 
are  in  good  hands.  We  are  all  pals.  We 
are  together." 

He  said,  "Are  you  sure?  Am  I  doing  it 
right?" 

I  said,  "You  are  doing  it  just  fine." 


He  put  a  big  grin  on,  and  he  gave 
what  is  called  the  shaka  sign.  You 
probably  have  seen  it  on  television  var- 
ious times  from  people  from  Hawaii. 
They  are  always  doing  it. 

That  is  the  signal  back  to  everybody 
in  Hawaii  that  everything  is  okay. 

He  said.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  right?" 

I  said.  "They  will  understand  what  it 
is  back  in  Hawaii,  Mr.  Speaker." 

And  he  said.  "You  are  learning,  kid. 
All  politics  is  local." 

That  was  the  Speaker.  Yes.  all  poli- 
tics is  local,  just  like  his  last  book.  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
him  sign  it.  I  brought  it  with  me  from 
Hawaii  in  the  hopes  that  he  would.  And 
of  course,  he  passed  on  before  he  had 
the  opportunity.  But  just  as  the  Speak- 
er taught  us  all  politics  is  local.  I  also 
know  that  in  politics,  all  love  and  af- 
fection is  personal.  And  if  there  is  any 
person  who  ever  exemplified  love  and 
affection  in  politics,  it  is  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  wherever  you  are,  we 
are  remembering  your  lessons  and  you 
have  our  love  and  affection." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for 
his  words  for  Speaker  O'Neill. 

I  now  introduce  a  dear  friend  of  many 
years  of  the  Speaker,  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BE- 

VILL]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  long-time 
friend  and  very  outstanding  former  col- 
league, Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

Tip  and  I  served  together  for  many 
years  in  the  House  Democratic  whip  or- 
ganization and  I  supported  him  for  ma- 
jority leader  and  Speaker.  I  always  en- 
joyed his  friendship  and  I  miss  him 
very  much.  As  you  know.  Tip  had  thou- 
sands of  friends,  but  he  always  made 
you  feel  like  you  were  a  close  friend 
and  very  important  to  him. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  true  man  of  the 
people.  He  loved  people  and  people 
loved  him.  He  was  particularly  close  to 
those  he  represented  in  his  district  in 
Massachusetts.  My  wife  Lou  and  I  once 
went  to  a  restaurant  in  Boston  that 
Tip  had  recommended.  When  I  told  the 
waiter  that  Tip  O'Neill  had  sent  us.  the 
manager  came  out  to  meet  us.  They 
showered  us  with  attention  because  we 
were  Tip's  friends.  They  just  couldn't 
do  enough  for  us.  I'll  never  forget  that. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  master  at  sizing 
people  up  and  understanding  what  they 
were  capable  of.  I  think  this  insight 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  his  success 
in  politics.  He  was  equally  at  home 
with  heads  of  state  and  with  the  man 
on  the  street.  He  did  a  great  job  when 
it  came  to  dealing  with  dignitaries  and 
he  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  the  world.  But,  to 
Tip.  the  most  important  people  in  the 
world— besides  his  family  members — 
were  average  Americans.  He  really 
cared  about  them. 

One  of  my  young  constituents  who 
uses   crutches   to   walk    tells   a   story 
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about  meeting  Tip  O'Neill  one  day  at 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  Tip  came  up  behind 
my  friend  and  asked  him  if  he  needed 
any  help  getting  up  the  steps.  He  didn't 
just  walk  on  past  as  many  people 
would  have  done.  He  walked  down  the 
hall  with  my  constituent  and  they 
talked  about  some  of  the  topics  of  the 
day.  This  chance  encounter  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  that  young  man 
from  my  district.  He  realized  that  Tip 
O'Neill  saw  him  as  a  person. 

We  all  have  so  many  stories  about 
Tip  O'Neill— telling  them  all  would 
take  many  hours  and  fill  many  vol- 
umes. He  was  simply  larger  than  life 
and  we  loved  him  for  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill  did  an  outstanding  job 
representing  his  district  and  an  out- 
standing job  representing  our  Nation. 

He  was  a  great  ambassador  and  above 
all.  a  great  American.  Our  lives  are 
better  for  having  known  him. 

D  1640 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
HENRY  Gonzalez,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  great  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
produced  a  vast  number  of  great  and 
distinguished  public  servants — great 
leaders  who  have  served  this  country 
well  from  its  colonial  founding, 
through  revolution,  civil  war,  insurrec- 
tion, world  war — through  every  crisis, 
this  country  has  found  among  its  lead- 
ers the  sons  and  daughters  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Speaker  O'Neill  was  just  such 
a  leader. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  was  a  politician  in 
the  finest  sense — a  devoted,  dedicated, 
honest,  and  humble  public  servant, 
courageous,  decent,  and  self-effacing, 
gregarious,  possessed  of  a  fine  wit,  and 
above  all,  one  who  never  forgot  from 
whence  he  came  nor  whom  he  was 
elected  to  serve — the  ordinary  people 
who  elected  him.  depended  on  him,  and 
who  loved  him. 

Tip  O'Neill  lived  by  a  credo  that  was 
something  like  this:  The  moral  test  of 
any  government  is  how  it  treats  the 
most  vulnerable;  the  children,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  poor.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  that.  In  his  great  struggles  in  the 
House,  he  worked  first  to  create  the 
programs  and  policies  that  aimed  to  al- 
leviate distress  and  cure  social  ills  and 
redress  injustice.  Then  he  worked  to 
preserve  those  programs  against  the  re- 
actionary and  socially  disastrous  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  era.  But  no  matter 
how  bitter  the  contest  nor  how  dif- 
ficult the  fight.  Tip  O'Neill  always  con- 
ducted himself  with  decency  and  honor. 
He  had  respect  for  the  institution  he 
served,  and  for  the  people  he  served — a 
respect  that  grew  from  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  his  constituents  came  first, 
and  whatever  he  did  reflected  on  them 
and  served  them  well  or  ill.  Tip  never 
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forgot  his  district,  never  failed  to  serve 
it  well  and  with  honor  and  integrity. 

Tip  came  from  a  city  of  great  public 
servants,  a  city  that  more  than  any 
other  in  America  can  lay  claim  to  his- 
toric leadership— the  city  of  Harvard, 
of  MIT,  and  of  great  medical  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  city  of  Fanueil  Hall,  of 
Old  North  Church,  the  home  of  Han- 
cock and  Adams,  of  Revere  and  many, 
many  others.  He  came  from  a  city 
whose  public  servants  include  another 
great  Speaker,  McCormack,  and  famil- 
iar, distinguished  names  like  Fitzger- 
ald and  Kennedy  and  Boland  and  Moak- 
ley — and  many,  many  others.  There 
never  was  a  finer  politician,  in  the 
most  honorable  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
a  more  accomplished  one.  than  Tip 
O'Neill. 

I  doubt  that  anyone,  save  Tip  him- 
self, could  tell  us  how  many  were  his 
achievements — but  I  suspect  that  to 
him.  it  was  just  as  important  to  be 
sure  that  Mrs.  O'Leary  got  a  decent 
place  to  live  in,  or  Mr.  Kerry  got  a  job, 
or  that  an  unfortunate  kid  got  a  break 
and  stayed  in  school — as  it  was  to  win 
the  biggest  vote  on  the  toughest  issue. 
He  was  from  the  people,  he  knew  and 
respected  them,  loved  them  and  served 
them,  always,  every  day.  in  every  way 
that  he  could.  Public  service  to  him 
was  real,  and  it  was  just  that,  service. 

He  was  also  a  servant  of  the  House. 
Every  Member  knew  that  the  Speaker's 
door  was  open,  that  he  cared  about 
them  and  for  them.  He  listened,  and 
even  if  he  couldn't  help,  you  knew  that 
he'd  done  his  best.  Tip  had  no  enemies, 
only  friends. 

This  House  has  been  blessed  with 
many  great  Members — none  finer,  none 
more  loved,  and  none  more  missed  than 
Tip  O'Neill.  There  he  is,  in  some  celes- 
tial game  with  his  pals,  with  a  big 
cigar  and  hearty  laugh  and  some  fine 
old  story,  and  looking  down  on  us,  re- 
minding us  how  privileged  we  are  to 
serve  here.  Tip.  if  half  of  us  do  half  as 
well  as  you,  the  country  need  never 
fear. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  so  we  might  reflect  for  a  few 
moments  about  Tip  O'Neill.  I  would 
imagine  that  outside  of  Tip's  imme- 
diate family,  his  passing  brought  no 
one  more  grief  than  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley].  be- 
cause of  his  personal  closeness  to  Tip 
O'Neill  over  the  years.  This  has  to  be  a 
moment  of  mixed  emotions  for  you, 
gladness  at  seeing  and  hearing  us  cele- 
brate Tip's  life,  but  also  sadness  at  re- 
alizing he  is  gone. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  third  district  of 
Kentucky   for  the   past  24  years,   and 


during  a  large  part  of  that  time  I 
served  with  Tip  O'Neill,  both  as  our 
whip  and  as  our  majority  leader,  and 
then  as  our  Speaker.  I  had  a  chance  to 
observe  Tip  when  he  was  really  among 
us  and  then  when  he  was  our  leader. 

At  no  time.  Madam  Speaker,  did  Tip 
ever  show  anything  other  than  true  in- 
terest in  our  well-being  as  Members.  He 
never  failed  to  show  pleasantries  to  us, 
and  to  be  cheerful  and  to  be  optimistic, 
and  to  be  a  person  with  the  ability  to 
weave  humor  into  any  kind  of  a  rela- 
tionship, and  to  weave  humor  in  any 
sort  of  situation. 

Many  times,  from  where  I  am  stand- 
ing in  the  well  and  from  where  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Texas,  [Ms.  Eddie  Ber- 
NiCE  Johnson]  is  presiding,  I  have  ob- 
served Tip  many  times,  with  that  won- 
derful ability  to  disarm  people  and  to 
charm  them,  and  to.  as  we  say  back 
home  in  Kentucky,  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters  and  calm  everybody  down.  I  ob- 
served that  many  times,  and  particu- 
larly, Madam  Speaker,  I  observed  that 
when  Tip  came  to  Louisville  to  help  me 
in  one  of  my  reelection  efforts. 

Down  on  Main  Street,  which  is  the 
older  part  of  our  town,  which  has  been 
beautifully  restored,  like  Fanueil  Hall 
and  the  beautiful  part  of  your  home 
town  in  Boston,  Tip  came  to  a  place  we 
called  Stairways,  which  is  a  renewed 
building,  and  to  say  the  absolute  least, 
all  my  friends  showed  up  and  Tip  was 
the  star  of  stars.  Tip.  just  by  his  very 
persona,  and  by  what  he  said  and  how 
he  said  it,  and  by  that  charm  and  by 
that  wit  and  by  those  Irish  stories.  Tip 
just  put  everyone  at  ease  and  made  ev- 
erybody very  happy,  and  obviously 
helped  me  in  my  reelection  effort. 

I  guess  that  was  the  closest  that  I 
have  really  seen  Tip  away  from  this 
area,  away  from  the  House,  his  wonder- 
ful home.  If  I  ever  saw  Tip  reflecting 
what  he  so  often  said,  that  "all  politics 
is  local,"  and  he  is  going  to  be  revered 
for  many  things,  but  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  way  he  could  create  phra- 
seology that  illustrated  things. 

He  always  would  say,  "All  politics  is 
local."  What  we  mean  by  that  is  that 
everything  we  do  here  has  a  relation- 
ship to  the  people.  Everything  we  do 
relates  to  people,  not  in  a  global  sense, 
but  in  a  very  particular  sense.  I  saw 
Tip  working  that  beat,  and  certainly 
all  politics  is  local.  I  have  always  tried 
to  remember  that  and  make  sure  that 
people  who  were  of  a  mind  to  send  me 
here,  and  whom  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent, achieve  and  have  the  fullness  of 
my  service. 

I  remember  having  served  on  the  ini- 
tial panel  of  intelligence  under  Eddie 
Boland,  who,  along  with  Tip,  were 
great  friends,  of  course,  and  roommates 
until  Tip  became  Speaker  and  Millie 
came  down  from  Boston. 

In  that  setting,  or  course,  we  always 
heard  the  great  stories  about  what  was 
in  that  refrigerator  in  that  apartment, 
and  it  was  not  a  lot  of  gourmet  food. 


let  me  put  it  that  way.  For  those  two 
people,  whenever  I  see  Jack  Lemon,  I 
guess  it  is,  and  those  actors,  I  always 
think  of  the  odd  couple.  I  think  of 
Eddie  Boland  and  Tip  O'Neill. 

D  1650 

And  then  once,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  at 
Notre  Dame,  my  alma  mater,  for  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  a  Boston  College  game, 
one  of  the  times  when  the  Irish  beat 
the  Eagles.  They  did  not  do  it,  of 
course,  in  1993.  which  cost  the  Irish  the 
national  championship.  But  I  remem- 
ber vividly  being  there,  and  coming  out 
of  Notre  Dame  Stadium  at  twilight  at 
the  end  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  The 
Irish  were  behind  and  came  back  at 
half  time  to  defeat  the  Eagles  in  a  very 
tight  game.  When  I  came  back  I  could 
see  this  big.  long  limousine  kind  of 
come  pulling  up  with  darkened  win- 
dows like  you  see  in  Beverly  Hills  or  in 
New  York  City,  and  zoom,  down  goes 
those  windows,  and  out  comes  one  Irish 
face  and  one  Italian  face.  And  it  was 
Tip  O'Neill  and  Sil  Conte.  And  of 
course,  we  all  remember  our  late  de- 
parted friend  from  another  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Sil  Conte.  And  we  were 
talking  and  having  so  much  fun.  and  I 
could  just  see  how  Tip  enjoyed  life. 
Even  though  the  Eagles  had  lost.  Tip 
was  having  a  great  time.  And  there  he 
was.  and  he  offered  to  give  me  a  ride 
downtown,  which  I  did  not  need  be- 
cause I  had  the  car  there.  And  it  was 
really  wonderful  to  see  those  two  fel- 
lows who  were  such  great  friends,  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  political  spectrum, 
different  sides  of  the  aisle,  different 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  different  vin- 
tage, different  nationality,  but  they 
had  a  commonality  about  them  which 
is  that  they  both  did  recognize  what  we 
do  here,  which  is  to  make  laws  for  peo- 
ple and  to  try  to  serve  the  people. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many,  many 
fond  memories  of  Tip.  I  have  the  high- 
est reverence  for  him  as  a  person,  and 
he  will  be  very  widely  mourned  not 
just  by  us.  his  colleagues,  but  by  this 
country  and  by  the  world,  because  he 
was  a  rare  human  being  and  a  rare  par- 
liamentarian. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  giving  me 
a  chance  to  share  my  reflections,  and  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  Millie  and  to  the  family  my  condo- 
lences and  my  expressions  of  regret  at 
the  passage  of  this  great  man  from  our 
midst,  and  to  wish  them  well.  And  also 
to  say  Tip,  who  as  an  earlier  speaker 
said,  is  watching  over  us  right  now. 
Tip,  you  said  it  right.  All  politics  is 
local. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  dean  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  and  one  of  Massa- 
chusetts' finest  sons  for  yielding. 
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Massachusetts  is  a  State  that  I  have 
known  well  over  the  years.  I  went  to 
school  there  as  a  6-year-old  and  7-year- 
old.  I  lived  there  during  most  of  my 
summers  while  I  was  young,  and  I 
owned  a  house  there  until  1989.  So  I 
feel  that  I  am  very  much  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  led  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
and  its  dean,  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  finest  Members  to  ever  serve  in 
the  people's  House,  our  former  Speak- 
er, our  friend,  our  counselor,  our  ad- 
viser, our  political  leader,  Thomas  P. 
Tip  O'Neill. 

I  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1981  in  a 
special  election.  It  was  the  first  elec- 
tion contest  since  Ronald  Reagan  was 
sworn  in  as  President,  and  many  were 
looking  to  that  race  to  see  if  the 
Reagan  revolution  was  a  reality.  The 
national  media  were  clamoring  over 
every  word  that  was  uttered  on  both 
sides,  and  the  hierarchy  from  within 
the  Democratic  Party  as  well  as  the 
Republican  Party  came  out  to  Prince 
Georges  County.  Obviously,  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  came  to  cam- 
paign for  me. 

Tip  joined  me  at  one  of  these  events, 
and  to  that  degree  I  qualified  with 
probably  many  hundreds  of  Members 
over  the  years  who  asked  Tip  O'Neill  to 
come  to  their  districts,  who  asked  Tip 
O'Neill  to  shed  a  little  of  that  Irish 
magic  on  the  heather  in  their  fields, 
who  asked  Tip  to  come  and  say  to  the 
constituents  who  knew  that  Tip  cared 
for  them,  each  and  every  one,  to  say 
that  Bill  Hughes,  or  Steny  Hoyer,  or 
Joe  Mo.akley  cared  as  well.  And  we 
knew  that  if  he  did  that  it  would  have 
an  effect,  because  the  people  perceived 
him  correctly  to  be  honest,  sincere, 
and  committed  to  their  interests. 

My  soon-to-be  constituents  were 
starry-eyed,  very  frankly,  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  leave  his  very  important 
duty  and  come  out  and  talk  to  them, 
and  he  did,  just  like  he  was  one  of 
them.  And  in  fact,  of  course,  his  secret 
was  that  he  was  very  much  one  of 
them.  And  because  the  voters  are  very 
smart  people,  they  knew  that,  they  felt 
it,  and  they  accorded  him  the  credibil- 
ity that  that  status  merited. 

During  that  brief  90-day  campaign  of 
which  I  speak  Tip  told  me,  like  so 
many  of  us  here,  the  story  of  his  neigh- 
bor from  his  first  campaign,  Mrs. 
O'Brien.  And  all  of  us  remember  that 
when  he  said  that  he  had  delivered  pa- 
pers to  Mrs.  O'Brien,  he  had  cut  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  yard,  he  had  been  to  her 
house  for  milk  and  cookies,  he  had 
known  her  all  of  his  life,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  time  that  it  was  the  close 
of  the  election  he  went  to  Mrs.  O'Brien 
and  he  said,  "Mrs.  O'Brien,  I  thank  you 
for  your  vote."  And  she  said,  "Tip."  as 
I  recall  the  story,  "I  didn't  vote  for 
you."  "How  could  you  not  do  that.  Mrs. 


O'Brien?  You  have  known  me  all  your 
life.  You  know  who  I  am."  And  she  re- 
plied, "Tip,  it's  nice  to  be  asked." 

Of  course  I  think  every  one  of  us 
have  heard  that  story,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  simple  but  very  cogent  vignettes 
that  Tip  O'Neill  told  all  of  us  and  the 
Nation  in  projecting  that  all  politics  is 
local,  his  famous  phrase.  And  of  course, 
that  is  true,  because  ultimately  the  ge- 
nius of  this  system  is  that  districts  of 
about  600.000  select  one  of  us  to  come 
here  and  to  represent  their  views  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  local  perspective 
is  written  large  in  Washington  through 
their  representatives.  And  Tip  knew 
that  I  think  better  than  any  of  us,  and 
he  taught  us  well. 

I  think  every  person  who  ever  worked 
with  Speaker  O'Neill  has  a  favorite 
story  to  tell  of  how  Tip  touched  them 
personally,  taught  them  a  lesson,  or  in- 
fluenced the  way  they  thought  about 
the  political  process.  None  of  us,  how- 
ever, I  think  will  ever  be  as  funny,  be 
as  warm,  or  capture  as  well  the  essence 
of  Tip  O'Neill  as  did  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Joe  Moakley.  in  his  moving 
eulogy  of  his  friend  Tip  at  the  funeral 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Speaker  O'Neill  had  the 
unique  ability  to  be  a  leader  among 
men.  No  matter  where  he  was.  who  he 
met.  or  what  he  said,  he  always  re- 
mained himself,  and  spoke  words  of 
wisdom  to  be  remembered  by  future 
generations.  In  the  final  chapter  of  his 
book,  "Man  of  the  House,"  Tip  writes 
of  what  he  believed.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  every  family  deserves  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  an  income,  own  a  home, 
educate  their  children,  and  afford  medical 
care.  That  is  the  American  dream,  and  it's 
still  worth  fighting  for. 

If  Tip  were  here  today  he  would  be 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
President  for  health  care  for  everybody 
that  is  always  there. 
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Today  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country  still  fight  to 
make  this  dream  a  reality. 

As  Tip  looks  down  upon  us,  and  it  is 
interesting  how  many  of  us  have  used 
that  phrase.  Tip  looking  down  upon  us, 
I  think  we  are  all  very  cognizant  that 
Tip  is  watching  and  Tip  knows  all,  be- 
cause we  have  had  that  experience 
through  our  careers  in  relationship 
with  him,  we  begin  once  again  to  de- 
bate the  reality  versus  the  rhetoric  of 
making  the  American  dream  real  for 
all  our  people. 

In  honor  of  Tip's  legacy,  let  us  get  on 
with  making  his  American  dream  for 
all  his  fellow  citizens  come  true. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  his  wonder- 
ful statement  about  Speaker  O'Neill. 

Now,  Tip  used  to  tell  a  lot  of  jokes 
and  a  lot  of  them  were  on  himself. 

Tip  was  the  greatest  known  golfer, 
but  he  was  by  far  not  the  greatest  golf- 
er. In  fact,  when  you  are  Speaker,  they 


say  you  do  not  need  a  putter,  because 
as  soon  as  you  get  on  the  green,  it  is  a 
gimme. 

But  he  tells  the  story  about  the  time 
he  was  golfing  with  Lee  Trevino,  and 
they  came  to  a  water  hole  that  was  a 
par  3  hole.  The  Speaker  reached  in  his 
bag  and  got  an  old,  cut-up  ball  and  put 
it  down  and  started  to  hit  it,  and  Lee 
says,  "Mr.  Speaker,"  he  says,  "already 
in  your  mind  you  have  hit  that  ball  in 
that  water.  That  is  why  you  took  out 
the  worst  ball  in  your  bag."  He  says, 
"Put  that  ball  back  and  take  out  the 
best  ball  you  have  got  in  your  bag."  He 
does,  and  he  takes  out  a  brandnew  ball. 
He  says,  "Now.  before  you  hit  it.  just 
take  one  practice  swing."  So  he  takes 
a  practice  swing.  He  says.  "Fine.  Mr. 
Speaker,"  he  says,  "Take  one  more 
practice  swing.  "  He  takes  one  more 
practice  swing.  Lee  says,  "Tip,  put  the 
ball  back  and  get  the  other  ball." 

But  this  is  a  story  that  Tip  would  tell 
on  himself,  and  most  people  would  like 
to  tell  everybody  what  great  golfers 
they  are,  but  Tip  loved  golf.  It  kept 
him  young.  It  kept  him  going.  It  gave 
him  a  chance  to  get  some  exercise, 
meet  his  friends,  and  talk  with  a  lot  of 
people.  He  just  would  get  out  to  play 
golf  anytime  he  could,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  was  able  to  right  up  to  the  end 
participate  in  the  sport  that  he  loved 
so  well. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle],  a  dear  friend  of  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Speaker,  Tip 
O'Neill  was  one  of  the  warmest,  best 
liked  Speakers  that  we  have  ever  had. 
He  was  a  real  people  person.  Warm, 
friendly,  kind,  and  understanding.  Tip 
showed  great  compassion  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service.  He  liked  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  politician  and 
"proud  of  it!"  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  ever  served  with  him  re- 
spected him.  including  Republicans.  He 
was  their  target,  but  they  knew  he 
would  fight  fair,  and  they  respected 
and  loved  him  for  it.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress,  Tip  O'Neill's  office 
was  directly  across  the  hall  from  mine, 
and  we  have  been  close  friends  since 
1963.  Here  are  some  of  my  recollections. 

First,  he  made  time  for  everyone  and 
anyone — no  matter  who  they  were  or 
what  their  station.  I  remember  the 
time  he  came  over  to  autograph  the  old 
pump  organ  that  stands  in  the  comer 
of  my  office.  He  did  not  just  rush  in. 
sign  the  organ  and  rush  out.  He  stayed 
to  swap  stories  and  tell  jokes  with  my 
staff.  Here  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  using  his  valuable  time.  But  he 
did  not  quit  there,  he  then  posed  for 
pictures  with  the  staff,  which  were 
later  returned  hand  signed  in  gold  ink 
for  each  of  them.  They  were  star 
struck  but  I  told  them  that  was  just 
Tip. 

Second.  I  remember  the  time  I  had 
some  folks  up  from  the  district.  One  of 
the  constituents  was  a  minister  here  to 


lead  the  Congress  in  the  opening  pray- 
er. After  the  opening  of  Congress,  the 
Speaker  invited  them  into  his  office  to 
visit  and  to  show  them  the  historical 
items  he  had  on  display  there.  Later 
when  we  all  returned  to  my  office.  I 
asked  how  they  had  enjoyed  meeting 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  wife  re- 
sponded gleefully  that  he  was  just  like 
a  big  Teddy  Bear  and  that  he  had  given 
her  a  big  hug  when  they  left.  She  also 
told  me  she  had  taken  something  from 
his  office  as  a  keepsake  to  always  re- 
member him  by.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  she  might  have  taken  from  his  of- 
fice, and  asked  if  I  could  have  a  look  at 
the  item.  Sheepishly,  she  opened  her 
purse  and  unwrapped  a  kleenex  to  re- 
veal the  chewed  up  stub  of  the  Speak- 
er's cigar.  She  admitted  having  taken 
if  off  the  fireplace  mantel  where  he  put 
it  down  while  telling  them  stories 
about  the  history  of  his  office.  She  said 
"Now  people  back  home  will  believe  me 
when  I  tell  them  I  hugged  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill."  I  do  not  know  if  the  Speaker 
ever  realized  what  happened  to  his 
cigar,  but  I  am  certain  it  is  still  safely 
put  away  as  a  keepsake;  and  it  has 
made  some  good  stories  for  the  wife  of 
a  minister  back  in  central  Texas. 

Third,  when  Tip  O'Neill  visited  the 
LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  the 
seventies  we  held  a  reception  for  him 
in  the  great  library  hall.  At  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  we  played  "The  Eyes  of 
Texas"  for  him.  As  we  all  raised  our 
Hook  "Em  Horns  sign.  Tip  did  his  best 
to  form  his  big.  fat  fingers  into  a  Hook 
Em  figure,  and  he  finally  did,  but  with 
great  difficulty.  I  have  that  picture  of 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  UT  President 
Lorene  Rogers  on  my  office  wall— it  is 
great. 

That  evening,  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Hans  Mark,  held  a 
reception  for  Speaker  O'Neill  at  the 
Bauer  House,  the  official  residence  of 
the  University  of  Texas'  chancellor. 
Members  of  the  faculty,  regents,  and 
outstanding  UT  alumni  all  over  the 
State  were  invited.  I  asked  Lawrence 
Olsen,  my  former  press  secretary,  to 
drive  Speaker  O'Neill  to  the  Bauer 
House  in  time  for  the  reception  line 
and  the  party.  When  Lawrence  reached 
the  hotel.  Tip  was  still  in  his  boxer 
shorts  watching  a  Boston  Red  Sox 
game.  Lawrence  happened  to  be  a  Red 
Sox  supporter,  and  they  began  to  talk 
about  the  Red  Sox.  That  must  have 
gone  on  for  an  hour  because  the  Speak- 
er was  late  to  the  Bauer  House  by  near- 
ly an  hour.  I  fussed  at  Lawrence  be- 
cause of  the  delay.  He  sheepishly  said, 
"Well,  Tip  wanted  to  talk  about  base- 
ball!" The  Speaker  knew  his  Boston 
Red  Sox  and  he  knew  his  baseball  like 
an  expert.  At  that  time,  he  would  rath- 
er talk  about  baseball  than  stand  in  a 
receiving  line. 

Fourth,  when  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee, 
working  on  a  bill  to  revamp  Social  Se- 
curity, I  was  constantly  refereeing  par- 


tisan politics  concerning  the  volatile 
Social  Security  Program.  Democratic 
leaders  were  not  only  looking  for  ways 
to  make  the  program  solvent,  but  they 
also  wanted  to  put  President  Reagan 
on  the  defensive.  Speaker  O'Neill  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  the  great 
Claude  Pepper,  and  other  Social  Secu- 
rity leaders  to  maintain  the  same  age 
for  retirement  that  the  oldline  Demo- 
crats wanted  to  keep.  Naturally, 
Speaker  O'Neill  called  a  leadership 
meeting  with  the  Democrat  where  Tip 
asked  probing  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram and  how  we  should  proceed.  Actu- 
ally, he  was  simply  learning  facts  to 
formulate  his  own  policy.  He  plowed 
through  the  same  questions  my  com- 
mittee had  discussed  over  and  over, 
and  on  which  we  had  already  adopted  a 
policy.  I  felt  like  I  was  climbing  up  the 
same  hill  again!  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  Tip  asked  if  I  thought  this 
meeting  was  helpful,  and  I  told  him  the 
meeting  reminded  me  of  LBJ.  When  a 
member  of  LBJs  staff  had  made  a  big 
mistake  and  had  fouled  up  a  program, 
LBJ  would  say  to  them,  "I  want  you  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  off  and 
enjoy  yourself.  You  have  helped  me  as 
much  today  as  I  can  stand."  Tip 
laughed  and  broke  up  the  meeting,  and 
later  he  told  me  that  it  was  a  good 
meeting.  But  we  all  learned  how  to  pro- 
ceed and  did  the  right  thing.  That  was 
Tip  ONeill's  way  to  reach  a  consensus 
and  to  produce  good  legislation.  He  was 
a  master  of  working  with  people. 

Fifth,  when  Boston  College  played  at 
the  university,  a  few  years  back,  I 
tempted  Speaker  O'Neill  to  visit  the 
Manchaca  Fire  Department's  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  fire  truck.  As  we  climbed 
atop  the  fire  truck  in  the  presence  of 
Governor  Ann  Richards— then  county 
commissioner — former  Mayor  Carole 
McClellan,  Judge  Mary  Pearl  Williams, 
and  Cathy  Bonner.  Tip  kept  waving  at 
the  crowd,  but  as  he  dismounted  from 
the  truck,  he  leaned  over  to  me  and 
asked.  "Geez  Jake,  where  did  you  get 
all  these  good  looking  babes?"  Tip  re- 
minded me  of  our  beautiful  city  and 
beautiful  women  for  many  years. 

Sixth,  to  comply  with  a  possible  tele- 
vision broadcast  request.  Tip  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  rendition  of  "Apple 
Blossom  Time"  in  honor  of  his  wife 
Millie.  He  admitted  that  he  used  to 
sing  "Apple  Blossom  Time"  to  Millie 
during  their  courting  years— and  Tip 
was  not  bad.  It  was  a  sweet,  nostalgic 
performance. 

Last,  at  the  general  gatherings  in 
Washington.  Tip  would  tell  certain  sto- 
ries over  and  over  again.  There  was  one 
about  "I  was  a  stranger  and  Ye  Took 
Me  In."  There  was  another  about  Rob- 
ert Redford  who  mistook  Tip  for  a  fa- 
mous man  and  another  about  "You  are 
looking  for  Murphy  the  Spy."  We  Mem- 
bers would  sigh  deeply  that  we  were 
going  to  hear  those  same  stories  again. 
Tip  always  reminded  us  that  we  may 
have  heard  that  story,  but  the  crowd 


had  not.  He  had  learned  to  tell  a  good 
story  and  was  good  at  it — the  best  we 
ever  had  in  office.  Politicians  learn 
how  to  tell  the  good  story— and  we  all 
use  them  over  and  over.  We  used  to 
threaten  Tip  by  advocating  a  banquet 
where  Tip  had  to  come  and  listen  to  his 
own  stories. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  an  excellent  legisla- 
tor, but  he  also  was  a  genuine,  warm, 
congenial  friend. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  very 
much. 

Continuing  along  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  was 
saying  about  the  stories  that  Tip  told, 
and  that  Henry  Ford  story  was  a  clas- 
sic. Tip  bumped  into  Danny  Thomas 
one  day.  and  he  says,  "Danny,  "  he 
says,  "I've  got  some  great  jokes,  but 
I've  been  telling  them  so  long,"  he 
says,  "everybody  that  I  meet  has  heard 
them."  So  Danny  says,  "Let  me  hear 
them."- 
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So  he  heard  them.  He  says,  'They  are 
pretty  good.  Tip;  just  change  your  au- 
diences more  often." 

Sinatra,  you  know,  does  not  change 
the  songs  he  sings;  he  sings  the  same 
songs.  But  evidently  you  cannot  do  the 
same  with  jokes. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut,  Ms.  DeLauro,  for  a  few 
words  on  Tip  O'Neill. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  one  of  the  few  re- 
grets that  I  have  in  my  life  is  that  I 
never  served  in  the  Congress  with 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  When  I  was  first 
elected  in  1990,  he  was  4  years  into  re- 
tirement. But,  while  he  may  have  re- 
tired, he  was  never  retiring.  And,  those 
of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  will  always  remember  his  zest  for 
life,  his  love  of  friends,  and  his  unfail- 
ing humor. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  Tip 
O'Neill  came  and  campaigned  for  me.  It 
was  then  that  I  discovered  that  though 
he  was  gone  from  politics,  politics  was 
not  gone  from  him.  And,  he  had  valu- 
able lessons  to  teach  an  eager  pupil, 
like  myself.  But,  each  lesson  started 
and  ended  with  his  now-famous  one- 
line  motto:  All  politics  is  local.  He 
lived  by  those  words  and  that  is  what 
made  him  the  quintessential  politician. 
He  came  up  to  campaign  for  me  for 
my  second  campaign.  At  that  time  he 
said  to  me,  "Darlin',  I  am  not  going  to 
do  very  many  of  these,  but  I  am  going 
to  come  up  to  New  Haven  for  you.  But 
I  want  you  not  to  be  taking  me  to  too 
many  places  because,  you  know,  I  am 
getting  old."  Well,  it  was  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  visit  that  we  had  in  that 
campaign.  Those  campaigns  and  his 
visits,  I  will  never  forget. 

His   accomplishments   may   be   well 
known  by  most  of  us  but  they  are  still 
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astounding  in  their  breadth:  He  held 
elective  office  for  50  years;  16  years  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  34 
years  in  the  House;  10  of  those  years  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  A  young  man 
from  modest  means  who  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  political  power  in  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth— Tip  O'Neill 
embodied  the  American  Dream. 

But,  he  embodied  much  more  than 
that.  He  was  a  true  lunch-pail  Demo- 
crat. Never  did  the  working  man  or 
woman  have  a  better  friend  than  when 
he  served  in  Washington.  His  style  was 
one  that  many  have  tried  to  replicate. 
But,  few  have  succeeded.  You  see  it 
came  naturally  to  him.  His  Irish  charm 
and  yen  for  storytelling  never  failed  to 
draw  a  crowd.  Whether  he  was  regaling 
us  with  stories  of  oldtime  Boston  ward 
politics  or  of  his  beloved  Red  Sox,  how 
Tip  O'Neill  could  spin  a  yam. 

There  was  another  side  to  Tip 
O'Neill.  He  was  a  man  of  real  principle. 
He  wasn't  afraid  to  vote  his  conscience 
even  when  it  meant  taking  some  heat 
from  the  people  back  home.  He  made 
the  tough  votes  and  through  his  dec- 
ades of  service  earned  the  respect  of 
the  people  of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country.  That  respect  was  evident 
on  the  weekend  in  January  when  Tip 
O'Neill  was  laid  to  rest.  Roughly  11,000 
people  braved  subzero  temperatures 
and  2  feet  of  snow  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects. 

I  was  unable  to  be  in  Boston  that 
weekend,  as  I  was  out  of  the  country. 
But,  if  I  had  been  the  11,001st  admirer 
to  say  my  final  goodbye  to  Tip  O'Neill 
I  would  have  said  this:  "Thanks,  my 
friend.  You  served  your  country  with 
distinction.  You  were  a  wonderful  hus- 
band, father,  grandfather  and  friend. 
And,  you  have  brightened  our  world 
with  the  glowing  example  of  your  life." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman frc  m  Connecticut  very  much 
for  her  remarks. 

Madam  Sneaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HUGHES]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Madam  Speaker,  first 
of  all  let  me  just  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MOAKLEY],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  for  taking  out  this 
special  order  to  honor  our  great  friend. 
Tip  O'Neill.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
that. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  true  giants  in 
American  history,  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Tip  O'Neill. 

There  is  no  one  who  I  admired  more 
throughout  my  political  career  than  I 
did  Tip  O'Neill.  He  embodied  every- 
thing that  was  good  about  politics  and 
public  service.  Tip  had  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  an  understanding  of 
politics,  like  no  one  I  have  ever  known 
in  my  life. 

I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  gotten 
to  know  Tip  O'Neill   during  my  first 


term  in  office,  when  he  was  serving  as 
majority  leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  vote  for  him  as 
Speaker,  and  I  think  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  greatest,  greatest  Speakers 
of  this  country. 

His  years  in  Government  gave  him 
the  perspective  and  the  political  in- 
stincts which  enabled  him  to  see  way 
beyond  what  most  others  saw  occur- 
ring in  the  political  arena.  That  is 
what  made  him  so  effective  as  a  leader. 

As  a  person,  he  was  one  of  a  kind,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  said.  On 
the  outside  he  was  big,  and  by  stature 
he  was  gruff,  and  he  was  at  times  in- 
timidating by  stature,  but  on  the  in- 
side he  was  a  sweetheart  of  a  guy.  He 
took  a  personal  interest  in  everyone's 
problems,  from  his  constituents  back 
home  to  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  those  who  came  up  to  him  in  the 
corridors  as  he  tried  to  move  from  of- 
fice to  office,  from  the  office  to  the 
floor. 

Tip  made  you  feel  very  special  as  he 
talked  to  you.  It  was  this  enormous 
ability  to  focus  on  what  somebody  was 
saying  that  made  him,  I  think,  so  great 
as  a  human  being.  He  had  a  generosity 
that  was  second  to  none,  and  that,  too, 
endeared  him  to  all. 

I  will  never  forget  the  years  that  he 
came  into  southern  New  Jersey  to  cam- 
paign for  me.  I  suspect  that  you  could 
probably  get  600  or  700  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  come  to  the  well  and  talk 
about  their  special  visit  with  Tip  in 
their  district,  and  you  wonder  how  he 
had  time  to  help  govern  this  Nation, 
but  he  found  the  time. 

Tip  knew  that  I  represented  a  largely 
Republican  district  and  that  most  of 
my  supporters  were  business  people 
and  others  who  were  generally  more 
conservative  than  he  was.  As  a  result, 
he  was  always  unsure  what  to  say.  I  al- 
ways told  him  the  same:  "Tip,  just  be 
yourself." 

Invariably,  it  would  take  Tip  all  of  5 
minutes  before  he  had  the  audience 
eating  out  of  his  hand.  He  would  start 
by  pleading  guilty  to  being  a  liberal 
and  a  big  spender.  Then  once  the  audi- 
ence got  over  that  shock,  he  would  ex- 
plain to  them  what  he  meant:  that  he 
believed  in  spending  more  money  on 
education,  health  care,  senior  citizens, 
cancer  research,  wastewater  treatment 
facilities,  and  so  many  other  programs 
that  left  us  with  something  after  we 
spent  the  money.  And  on  and  on  he 
would  go. 

He  would  refer  to  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  did  not  receive  during 
the  1980's,  and  he  would  say,  "You 
know,  you  could  probably  walk  around 
your  district  and  see  many  of  the 
projects  that  I  supported  as  a  big 
spender  that  helped  put  people  back  to 
work  and  made  everybody's  life  a  little 
better." 

After  his  speech,  you  could  see  them 
line  up  to  shake  his  hand  and  tell  him 
how  much  they  admired  him. 


That  is  the  Tip  O'Neill  I  knew,  a  man 
who  was  generous,  witty,  true  to  his 
beliefs,  and  blessed  with  the  natural  in- 
stincts and  attributes  of  a  great  leader. 

There  will  never  be  another  Tip 
O'Neill.  His  loss  was  a  great  one  for  our 
country,  but  his  legacy  will  live  on. 
And  if  I  ever  write  a  book  on  my  retire- 
ment— and  I  intend  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress— there  will  be  a  special 
place  in  that  book  for  Tip  O'Neill. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  that  just  right  before 
his  death  I  saw  Tip  downstairs,  coming 
out  of  the  House  physician's  office.  He 
was  not  well,  and  it  was  obvious.  But 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  was,  "How 
are  the  Sullivans?"  Of  course,  the  Sul- 
livans  are  from  Boston,  and  Barry  Sul- 
livan is  my  son-in-law,  as  you  know. 
And  we  have  three  beautiful  grand- 
children. Tip  said.  "How  are  the  grand- 
children, in  particular?"  That  is  the 
Tip  he  was,  because  he  cared  about  ev- 
eryone he  knew. 

His  legacy  will  live  on,  and  as  he 
looks  down  on  us.  I  know  he  has  to  be 
very  pleased  with  the  things  they  were 
taking  up  in  this  Chamber  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress — health  care,  all  kinds 
of  welfare  reform  and  pension  initia- 
tives— because  that  is  the  Tip  O'Neill 
who  moved  so  many  great  things 
through  this  institution  because  he 
cared. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  his 
wife,  Millie,  for  sharing  him  with  all  of 
us  for  so  many  years  and  to  wish  her 
and  her  lovely  family  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  the  best  of  everything  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  once  again  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

D  1720 

Madam  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  who  was  a  companion  of 
Speaker  O'Neill,  I  know,  on  many  trips 
when  they  were  officially  invited  to 
participate  in  government  events  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  for  yielding  to  me 
and  for  arranging  this  special  order  so 
that  we  could  pay  tribute  to  a  wonder- 
ful man.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
certain  amount  of  remorse  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  legislative  giants  of  our  century, 
indeed  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
legislative  leaders  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic. 

The  passing  of  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill 
last  month  left  a  void  which  will  not 
soon  be  filled.  Tip  was  always  so  full  of 
life,  so  determined,  and  so  energetic, 
that  most  of  us  assumed  he  would  al- 
ways be  with  us. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  with  Tip  O'Neill  during  the  last 
14  years  of  his  career.  For  the  last  10  of 


those  years,  he  was  our  Speaker.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  and  I  sat  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle,  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  offer  sage  advice,  or  a  friendly 
handshake. 

Some  congressional  observers  have 
labeled  Tip  O'Neill  the  last  of  the  old 
time  politicians  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  of  the  new  brand  of  political 
leaders.  While  his  colorful  style  and 
strong  convictions  made  him  an  effec- 
tive congressional  leader  and  a  house- 
hold word,  his  charisma  and  obvious 
charm  and  sincerity  made  him  a  hero 
for  the  television  generation. 

Tip  was  a  man  of  the  people  who 
never  forgot  his  roots.  His  father  al- 
ways admonished  him  to  remember 
from  "whence  he  came"  and  he  always 
did.  He  always  remembered  his  blue- 
collar  background  and  his  working 
class  antecedents.  Tip  never  forgot 
that  these  were  the  Americans  to 
whom  he  owed  his  first  allegiance. 

Tip  had  politics  in  his  blood  when  he 
first  sought  elective  office  at  an  early 
age.  Losing  his  first  race  for  the  State 
legislature,  he  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  long-time  family  friend  and 
neighbor  neglected  to  vote  for  him. 
When  Tip  asked  why.  he  was  told  that 
he  never  had  asked  his  friends  for  their 
votes — and  that  everyone  likes  to  be 
asked.  He  never  forgot  that  lesson,  and 
he  never  tired  of  sharing  that  wise  les- 
son with  all  of  us. 

Tip  O'Neill  had  a  framed  adage  on 
the  wall  of  his  office  stating  that  "the 
main  responsibilities  of  government 
were  to  three  groups  of  people:  "those 
at  the  dawn  of  life:  our  children;  "those 
at  the  twilight  of  life:  our  senior  citi- 
zens; and  "those  in  the  shadows  of  life: 
the  ill,  the  needy,  and  the  handi- 
capped." 

Even  those  of  us  who  may  have  dis- 
agreed with  Tip  O'Neill  philosophically 
on  some  issues  could  not  dispute  the 
soundness  of  his  basic  philosophy,  just 
as  no  one  could  dispute  that  Tip  was  a 
man  of  rare  integrity  and  intelligence. 

In  May  1983,  I  had  the  sad  duty  of  in- 
forming the  House  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, Mrs.  Katherine  St.  George, 
who  had  represented  my  congressional 
district  from  1946  until  1964.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Speaker  O'Neill  left  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  moved  to  the  well  of  the 
House,  where  he  delivered  an  im- 
promptu moving  tribute  to  the  late 
Congresswoman  Katherine  St.  George 
which  was  valued  by  her  family  all  the 
more  due  to  the  obvious  sincerity  and 
spontaneity  of  this  generous  gesture. 

The  people  of  North  Cambridge.  MA — 
the  people  Tip  O'Neill  loved  so  deeply 
and  so  sincerely— first  elected  Tip  to 
the  State  legislature  in  1934.  starting 
his  50-year  career  of  public  service.  He 
remained  in  that  body  until  1952  be- 
coming, in  the  process,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Speaker  of  the  House  in  Massa- 
chusetts' history.  When  his  home  con- 


gressional district  became  vacant  in 
1952.  due  to  the  U.S.  Senatorial  can- 
didacy of  the  incumbent,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Tip  O'Neill  was  easily  elected  to 
the  House  seat,  and  was  easily  re-elect- 
ed every  election  until  his  voluntary 
retirement  in  1986. 

The  love  and  esteem  with  which  Tip 
was  held  by  his  constituency  and  by  his 
family  was  shared  by  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him  will 
never  forget  him,  will  never  forget  his 
bear  hugs,  his  warmth,  his  humor,  and 
his  sage  advice. 

To  his  widow,  Millie,  to  his  children, 
his  grandchildren,  and  his  many  many 
friends  and  admirers,  we  offer  our  deep- 
est condolences.  To  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Tip  O'Neill  has  left  his  mark— 
and  a  tremendous  legacy. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula].  a  friend  of  the  Speaker  and 
one  of  his  favorite  Republicans. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  for  yielding  to  me 
and  for  taking  this  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  second  great 
commandment  is  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself.  Tip  O'Neill  lived  this  com- 
mandment each  day  as  he  built  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  serving  people  and 
caring  deeply  for  individuals  from 
every  walk  of  life.  We  have  all  heard 
his  famous  remark,  that  all  politics  is 
local.  I  think  he  really  meant  that  all 
politics  is  personal  and  involves  caring 
for  and  loving  his  fellow  man. 

Madam  Speaker,  each  of  us  can  re- 
count story  after  story  of  Tip's  humor, 
his  warmth  in  reaching  out  to  people 
and  his  goodness  as  a  human  being. 

Tip's  remarks  on  leaving  the  Con- 
gress deserve  to  be  repeated  tonight. 
They  are  a  legacy  of  respect  for  this  in- 
stitution that  we  might  all  reflect  on 
as  we  serve.  I  would  like  to  share  a  few 
of  these  comments  by  quoting  from  his 
speech,  and  Tip  said,  and  this  was  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October 
17  of  1986: 

If  you  go  to  any  country,  any  country  in 
Europe,  the  majority  sits  on  one  side  and  the 
minority  sits  on  the  other  side  and  they  do 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  they  are 
amazed  that  my  Millie  and  Corinner  will  be 
sitting-  there,  chatting  so  friendly,  or  Bob 
and  I  will  be  sitting  there,  friendly;  or  that 
the  Democrats  are  talking  to  the  Repub- 
licans. They  just  do  not  understand  it. 

That  is  the  way  a  democracy  should  be. 
There  should  be  no  rancor  or  hatred  for  any- 
body. It  is  the  love  of  ideas:  my  ideas  are  dif- 
ferent from  yours  and  your  ideas  are  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  but  we  respect  each  other 
for  it.  and  that  is  what  makes  a  democracy 
great. 

Madam  Speaker,  those  were  wonder- 
ful words  from  our  former  Speaker,  and 
he  closed  by  saying: 

Let  me  say  this  to  you  after  50  years  in 
public  life — this  is  the  greatest  country  In 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  are  the  leaders 
of  the  world,  this  is  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world.  We  will  always  be  great  as 
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long  as  we  recognize  the  rights  of  one  an- 
other across  the  aisle,  as  long  as  we  respect 
each  other  for  our  thoughts,  ideas,  philoso- 
phies and  as  long  as  we  respect  those  who 
disagree.  This  Nation  is  great.  Why  is  it 
great?  Because  we  are  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  we  respond  to  their  will. 

I  leave  with  no  rancor  in  my  heart  for  any- 
body. I  leave  with  tremendous  love  and  affec- 
tion for  this  great  body.  I  will  always  be  a 
man  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but  al- 
ways, first,  I  am  an  American  and  so  proud 
of  this  body. 

Thank  you.  I  love  you  all. 

Madam  Speaker,  those  are  the  words 
of  Tip.  They  are  beautiful,  and  they  are 
words  that  we  should  all  live  by  and  re- 
spect as  we  serve  in  this  body. 

We  all  know  that  Tip  could  be  par- 
tisan with  the  best.  and.  as  his  son. 
Kip.  said  at  his  funeral.  "Tip  might 
hate  the  Republican  sin.  but  it  did  not 
stop  him  from  loving  the  sinner,"  and 
certainly  that  was  the  essence  of  our 
great  friend.  Tip  O'Neill. 

Mary  and  I  will  forever  cherish  the 
friendship  we  shared  with  Tip  and 
Millie. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]  very  much. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DURBIN],  chairman  of  one  of 
the  appropriations  committees. 

D  1730 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY],  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  his  calling  this  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  mutual  friend. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  can  recall  very 
well  when  I  returned  to  Washington  to 
attend  Tip's  funeral,  we  flew  up  from 
Washington  to  Boston,  that  I  found  on 
my  desk  from  Christmas  a  book  of 
Tip's  latest  stories  that  had  been  in- 
scribed. "Merry  Christmas,  old  pal.  Tip 
O'Neill."  I  thought  what  irony.  I  am 
leaving  to  go  to  his  funeral  and  seeing 
this  book  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  if  you 
wanted  to  get  a  caricature  of  Tip 
O'Neill,  you  find  one  every  day  in  the 
comic  pages.  There  is  one  comic.  I  can- 
not recall  which  one.  that  has  a  carica- 
ture that  looks  just  like  him.  a  big, 
overweight  fellow,  with  a  white  mane. 
I  guess  for  a  lot  of  people  in  America, 
they  look  at  that  caricature  and  say 
that  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  politi- 
cians. They  are  big,  out  of  touch, 
and  just  are  what  we  thought  they 
would  be. 

But  that  caricature  does  not  tell  the 
story  of  Tip  O'Neill  for  those  of  us  who 
knew  him.  The  real  question  was  not 
how  a  politician  fills  a  suit,  but  what 
fills  his  heart.  And  when  it  came  to  Tip 
O'Neill,  it  was  very  clear  that  what 
filled  his  heart  was  his  family,  his  love 
for  the  common  person,  and  his  love  for 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

As  one  looks  back  on  that  event  we 
attended,  the  funeral  in  Boston,  in 
North  Cambridge,  I  have  to  salute  you. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  for  the  fine  remarks  you 
made  that  day.  But  it  was  a  great  Irish 
funeral.  Half  the  time  we  were  laugh- 
ing, and  half  the  time  we  were  crying, 
remembering  with  touching  sincerity 
all  of  the  comments  being  made  by  his 
family  and  friends,  and  laughing,  too, 
about  what  a  great  man  he  was. 

I  suppose  fate  has  dealt  me  some 
cards  that  I  can  never  really  account 
for.  But  to  have  been  sworn  into  this 
institution  in  January  1983  by  Tip 
O'Neill  is  an  accident  of  history  that  I 
am  just  so  happy  that  I  was  able  to  be 
a  part  of.  It  really  set  a  tone,  because 
you  go  through  life  as  a  politician  and 
you  meet  thousands  and  thousands  of 
other  politicians.  Few  of  them  stand 
out.  And  Tip  O'Neill  was  one  of  them. 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  another.  They 
had  something  in  common.  They  really 
loved  what  they  were  doing.  They  real- 
ly loved  serving  the  people  in  public 
life.  They  took  the  grief  that  came 
along  with  it  for  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing good  and  leave  a  legacy. 

When  I  heard  the  Speaker's  son  get 
up  and  give  that  beautiful,  beautiful 
eulogy  at  that  funeral,  I  understood 
that  Tip  O'Neill  had  balanced  his  life 
just  right.  He  had  a  loving  family  who 
had  participated  with  him  throughout 
public  service,  and  people  clamoring  to 
get  inside  that  church  to  be  with  him 
in  the  final  moment  to  pay  tribute.  I 
guess  it  tells  it  all. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  will  tell  one  quick 
story  to  close.  Again,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  said 
earlier,  we  can  all  tell  this  story. 

The  day  Tip  O'Neill  came  to  my  con- 
gressional district,  it  was  4  or  5  years 
ago,  he  had  just  gone  through  a  serious 
cancer  surgery.  He  was  weak,  and  told 
me  as  such.  But  he  said.  "I  am  coming 
out  to  help  you."  This  was  long  after 
he  left  as  Speaker. 

We  brought  him  into  town  at  about  2 
in  the  afternoon  for  a  4:30  fundraiser.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  you 
like  to  do  for  these  2"/^  hours?  Would 
you  like  to  take  a  nap  or  something?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  he  says.  "I  would  just 
like  to  sit  here  in  the  hotel  room  and 
talk  to  you." 

I  said,  "What  can  I  get  you?" 

He  said.  "Some  ice  water  and  some 
cigars." 

So  we  got  him  his  cigars,  and  we  got 
him  a  pitcher  of  ice  water,  and  he  sat 
there  for  2^/2  hours,  regaling  us  with  all 
his  stories.  And  my  staff  came  and 
went,  just  loving  every  moment  of  it. 

So  at  4:30  we  went  down  for  the  fund- 
raiser. And  he  said,  "Now,  Dick,  I  have 
got  to  tell  you,  I  am  getting  tired-ajid 
weak,  and  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  I  can  go  on.  So,"  he  says,  "I 
may  not  be  able  to  last.  But,  believe 
me,  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  you." 

So  we  sat  him  down  at  the  table 
there,  and  people  came  by,  and  he 
signed  his  book  and  he  shook  hands. 
And  I  looked  up,  and  every  major  Re- 
publican in  my  hometown  had  showed 
up,  because  they  all  loved  Tip  O'Neill. 


At  about  6  o'clock  I  said  to  him,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  now  we  are  going  to  take  you 
upstairs.  But  all  I  am  going  to  do  is  in- 
troduce you,  the  briefest  introduction 
you  have  ever  had.  You  give  the 
briefest  statement  you  have  ever  made 
to  this  group  of  400  or  500  people,  and 
that  is  all  they  want." 

He  said  fine.  So  I  thought  to  myself, 
he  looks  OK,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
make  it. 

I  got  up.  and  I  gave  a  45-second  intro- 
duction to  a  man  you  could  have  spo- 
ken 45  minutes  about. 

He  got  up.  and  I  bet  you  know  the 
end  of  the  story,  Joe.  He  went  on  for 
about  30  minutes,  because  here  is  Tip 
O'Neill,  recovering  from  surgery,  get- 
ting up  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  perfect 
strangers,  telling  his  story,  a  story 
that  came  from  the  heart.  And  he  had 
everybody  in  that  room,  he  just  had 
them  all.  They  watched  him,  and  loved 
him,  and  applauded.  And  he  left.  And 
my  family  and  I  just  thank  fate,  thank 
God,  and  thank  Tip  O'Neill  for  his  sac- 
rifice for  coming  forward. 

I  would  just  close  by  saying  this.  I 
hope  that  we  just  do  not  sit  here  and 
honor  the  man.  I  hope  we  remember 
what  he  was  all  about,  not  being  afraid 
to  say  I  am  going  to  stand  up  for  the 
little  guy;  not  being  afraid  to  say  I  am 
going  to  fight  for  a  program  that  can 
make  his  or  her  life  better;  not  apolo- 
gizing for  Government,  not  apologizing 
for  Congress,  saying  that  we  are  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  working  hard  for 
the  right  reasons. 

Tip  O'Neill  is  looking  down  on  us 
now,  as  I  am  sure  he  is  always  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye  watching  this 
House  of  Representatives  from  up  in 
heaven.  And  I  just  want  to  tell  you,  a 
lot  of  us  younger  people  and  those  who 
have  been  in  this  institution  for  a 
while,  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  carry 
on  in  his  memory. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  would  like  to  now  recognize  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kapturj. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  from  Massachusetts, 
and  thank  him  for  this  special  order 
this  evening.  It  is  with  very  deep  grati- 
tude and  respect  that  I  rise  with  my 
colleagues  to  offer  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  our  great  speaker,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  and  to  his  wonderful  family, 
and  to  say  to  them,  thank  you.  We 
keep  you  all  in  our  prayers,  and  we 
keep  him  in  our  prayers. 

I  am  one  of  the  women  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Speaker  welcomed 
upon  my  first  and  somewhat  unex- 
pected election  in  the  year  of  1982.  His 
ingratiating  manner,  even  in  those 
days,  and  practical  counsel  to  that 
young  woman  of  36  years  then,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Learning  from  him 
was  learning  from  a  legend.  And  for 
me,  it  will  always  be  a  honor. 

My  service  in  Congress  now  spans 
about   a  dozen   years,   and   I   had   the 


pleasure  of  serving  with  Speaker 
O'Neill  for  about  half  that  time.  His  jo- 
viality and  hard-nosed  political  advice 
became  part  of  my  early  service  in  this 
Congress.  And  I  have  to  say  he  helped 
me  personally  progress  through  the 
painful  greening  that  faces  any  new 
Member,  standing  up  to  the  bashes 
that  come  your  way  now  and  then,  the 
partisan  rankling,  the  rather  ugly  side 
sometimes  of  what  should  be  a  rather 
lofty  enterprise.  He  was  the  type  of 
Speaker  who  took  the  time  to  shepherd 
the  new  members,  including  the 
women. 

I  can  still  recall  my  first  encounter 
with  the  Speaker,  a  giant  of  a  man, 
with  the  largest  hands  I  think  I  have 
ever  shaken  in  my  life,  in  his  private 
office  just  off  this  House  floor. 

I  was  a  candidate  for  office  then,  and 
I  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  took  the 
time  to  schedule  me  into  his  day.  I  had 
traveled  here  from  Ohio  to  pay  a  cour- 
tesy call  on  him.  and  I  patiently  waited 
rather  nervously  as  his  secretary  ush- 
ered me  into  his  outer  office  and  then 
into  his  main  office. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  corner  of  a 
rather  huge  wooden  desk  in  a  beautiful 
room  with  a  sparkling  crystal  chan- 
delier. And  I  cleared  my  throat  and 
said.  "Mr.  Speaker,  my  name  is  Marcy 
Kaptur,  and  I  am  running  for  Congress 
ip  Ohio's  Ninth  District."  I  looked  at 
him.  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
outstretched  arms  he  held  out  to  me, 
he  beamed  and  warmly  said  to  me, 
"Come  on  over  here,  honey,"  and  chor- 
tled, as  only  he  could.  And  I  knew  that 
this  was  a  friend. 

I  hope  that  the  people  I  know,  that 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  our 
country  know,  that  his  leadership  and 
personal  support  to  all  of  our  Members 
helped  us  maintain  heart  and  voice  for 
the  ordinary  people  of  our  country.  His 
photo  still  hangs  in  my  office,  as  it  al- 
ways will.  The  many  lessons,  large  and 
small,  he  taught  me  and  others,  will 
follow  us  through  our  political  lives: 
To  love  the  people  of  our  land,  and  in 
turn  to  love  politics  as  the  people's 
business;  to  retain  good  humor  under 
great  pressure;  to  keep  yourself  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  you 
assume  leadership  responsibilities.  I 
can  still  remember  him  setting  right 
here  in  the  front  row.  He  was  always 
there  for  the  Members. 

D  1740 

To  personally  contact  those  constitu- 
ents who  write  you  the  most  negative 
letters,  you  might  learn  something  and 
you  do.  To  go  back  into  the  kitchens  at 
banquets  and  shake  hands  with  the 
people  who  prepared  the  meals  at  so- 
cial events  and  to  always  say  thank 
you.  And  not  to  view  your  job  as  chief- 
ly one  to  thwart  the  other  party's  ini- 
tiatives, but  rather  to  move  the  coun- 
try forward.  And  importantly,  to  re- 
spect the  institution  of  this  House,  the 
Congress,  and  uphold  our  Constitution 
no  matter  what  the  personal  cost. 
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I  learned  those  lessons  from  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  He  spoke  of  his  wife 
Millie  so  often  in  meetings.  We  all 
thought  we  knew  her  and  were  related 
to  her.  And  with  his  departure,  a  cer- 
tain joy  left  this  Congress. 

I  feel  so  fortunate  to  have  served  con- 
currently with  one  of  the  greatest 
Speakers  of  all  times.  May  his  family 
and  he  be  blessed  and  consoled,  know- 
ing that  what  they  did  and  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  did  for  others 
bettered  our  Nation  and  world. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  during  my 
tenure  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
seven  Speakers  and  nine  Presidents.  Thomas 
P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  was  always  my  friend,  and  he 
not  only  established  the  all-time  record  by 
serving  10  consecutive  years  as  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  he  loved  and  respected  the 
most  powerful  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

During  his  tenure,  he  established  a  record 
that  his  people  can  be  proud  of  and  one  that 
will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  him.  Words  are  inadequate  to  fully 
appraise  Tip  O'NeJU's  tremendous  capacity  for 
loyalty  and  love  of  his  country.  In  every  posi- 
tion he  held,  either  private  or  public,  he 
achieved  distinction.  His  service  in  all  of  his 
assignments  was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
conscience  and  duty.  His  character,  his 
achievements,  and  his  faithful  service  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

He  left  his  mark  on  Congress,  not  nec- 
essarily through  legislation  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  enacted,  but  instead  through 
his  character  itself. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  phvilege  to  serve 
with  my  friend,  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr.  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  family,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MOAKLEY]  for  providing  this  special  order 
in  memory  of  our  departed  colleague.  Tip 
O'Neill. 

Tip  was  a  giant  of  American  politics  who  will 
be  revered  and  remembered  for  decades  to 
come.  Whether  you  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
Tip,  you  had  to  admire  his  commitment  to 
bettering  the  lives  of  average  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly  and  the  poor. 

Despite  our  party  differences,  I  counted  Tip 
as  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  Tip  could  be  a 
tremendous  opponent,  but  those  disagree- 
ments were  never  personal  and  were  put 
aside  completely  on  the  golf  course  or  during 
the  times  we  traveled  together.  Tip  was  a  true 
joy  to  be  around.  He  was  a  great  storyteller, 
and  really  enjoyed  the  camaraderie  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  loved  the  institution  of  Congress, 
and  was  proud  of  the  positive  role  Govern- 
ment could  play  in  improving  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. 

Tip  and  I  were  friends  for  more  than  30 
years  and  to  me  he  embodied  what  is  great 
about  our  political  system.  He  never  lost  his 
love  for  his  fellow  man  and  he  treated  every- 
body he  met  the  same,  regardless  of  his  sta- 


tion in  life.  You  got  his  ear,  his  attention,  and 
his  respect. 

Tip  never  forgot  the  wise  advice  of  his  fa- 
ther; "Do  the  best  you  can  for  your  neighb)or. 
Never  forget  from  where  you  come.  And  see 
if  you  can  improve  the  lot  of  your  fellow  man." 
Tip  never  abandoned  that  simple  credo  in  his 
public  services  or  his  dealings  with  people. 

Tip  O'Neill's  death  takes  from  us  one  of  our 
great  public  figures,  and  our  Nation  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss.  He  came  to  know  many 
people  and  make  many  friendships  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  a  friend  to 
our  region. 

I  was  delighted  when  Tip  spoke  5  years  ago 
to  a  large  community  gathenng  in  Scranton. 
He  gave  a  wonderful  speech,  and  he  and  his 
lovely  wife  were  awarded  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Scranton.  He  was  gra- 
cious and  winning  in  his  experience  with  the 
people  of  the  Scranton  area,  and  I  know  that 
they  share  my  affection  for  this  great  Amer- 
ican. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  go  to  Tip's  wife. 
Millie,  and  their  five  children. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Joseph  Moakley,  for  reserving 
this  time  to  honor  former  House  Speaker, 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill.  I  join  JoE  In  express- 
ing my  deep  sense  of  loss  over  the  passing  of 
this  great  leader.  With  his  demise,  this  institu- 
tion and,  indeed,  the  Nation,  has  lost  a  good 
friend  and  champion. 

Madam  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  attended 
Tip's  funeral  were  pleased  with  the  great  trib- 
ute paid  to  him  by  Chairman  Moakley.  His 
tribute  captured  Tip,  his  lite,  his  stories,  and 
his  philosophy  in  such  a  real  and  humane  way 
that  for  a  few  moments  we  could  visually  see 
Tip  as  he  was.  The  humorous  stories  injected 
by  Chairman  Moakley  helped  us  to  remember 
Tip,  not  sadly,  but  as  the  jovial,  convivial  politi- 
cian that  he  was — a  fhend  to  everybody. 

His  son,  Thomas  P.  Ill,  also  did  a  marvelous 
job  under  what  had  to  be  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  depicting  Tip  as  we  all  knew 
him.  The  combination  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
Tip  by  him  and  Chairman  Moakley  made 
Tip's  funeral  one  that  he  would  have  enjoyed 
because  they  captured  the  essence  of  his 
greatness  by  depicting  a  man  totally  in  touch 
with  the  common  man. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  many  of  us  gathered  in 
the  Chamber  this  evening,  Tip  O'Neill  was 
more  than  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  touched 
many  of  our  lives  in  a  profound  way  and 
helped  to  mold  our  careers  in  the  Congress. 
Tip  O'Neill  was  a  personal  and  dear  friend  to 
me.  I  will  always  remember  the  special  inter- 
est he  took  in  my  career. 

It  was  Speaker  O'Neill  who  selected  me  to 
undertake  several  tough  committee  assign- 
ments, including  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations, 
the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, and  an  appointment  to  the  House  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  which  I  later  chaired. 

Madam  Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill  was  a  commit- 
ted public  servant.  He  held  elective  office  for 
50  years,  including  16  years  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  and  34  years  in  the  House. 
When  he  retired  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1 986,  he  had  held  the  post  for  a  longer  contin- 
uous period  than  any  other. 


During  the  1980's  and  Reagan  administra- 
tion, it  was  Tip  O'Neill  who  led  our  party  and 
was  the  most  powerful  voice  in  defense  of  the 
average  citizen.  He  not  only  held  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  together,  but  actually  strengthened 
its  base  during  this  penod.  Tip  O'Neill  was  a 
liberal,  he  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  he  was 
never  afraid  to  fight  for  what  he  believed  in. 

Tip  O'Neill's  service  m  the  Congress  is  a 
testament  to  a  man  who  felt  that  politics  was 
an  honorable  calling,  and  viewed  elective  of- 
fice as  a  way  to  bnng  at>out  improvements  in 
the  average  citizen's  life.  His  Massachusetts 
constituency  will  remember  him  as  a  dedi- 
cated politican  and  a  friend  who  never  forgot 
his  roots. 

Madam  Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill  was  more  than 
a  politician  or  a  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
was  like  a  father  to  many  of  us.  He  nurtured 
us,  and  through  his  stones  for  which  he  was 
famous,  he  inculcated  us  with  his  philosophy 
of  service  to  one's  constituents  and  thereby, 
one's  country.  He  loved  his  wife.  Millie,  poli- 
tics, Congress,  and  his  country. 

When  he  retired  as  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Tip  O'Neill  was  asked  how  he  wanted  his  ca- 
reer to  be  remembered.  He  replied  that  he 
was  someone  who  "came  to  Washington  with 
a  certain  set  of  ideas  and  he  stayed  with  them 
all  the  way." 

Time  will  accord  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  his 
rightful  place  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Speakers.  His  integnty,  dignity,  and  lovable 
personality  has  been  permanently  etched  in 
the  memory  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  I  will 
personally  miss  his  favorite  greeting  whenever 
we  met  which  was,  "Louie,  oI'  pal."  Not  only 
was  he  my  pal,  but  he  was  the  Nation's  cham- 
pion for  the  common  man. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  join  my  friend,  JOE 
Moakley,  in  expressing  our  condolences  to 
Millie,  the  children— Thomas  P.  Ill,  Chris- 
topher, Michael  Tolan,  Susan,  and  Rose- 
mary— and  other  members  of  the  O'Neill  fam- 
ily. The  loss  of  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  affected  us 
all.  We  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  his  mem- 
ory will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Madam  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  never  know  another 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

Tip  O'Neill  gave  34  years  of  his  life  to  this 
institution  which  he  came  to  love.  And  his 
service  included  an  unequaled  10  consecutive 
years  as  Speaker. 

And  while  he  rose  to  what  some  contend  is 
the  second  most  powerful  position  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, he  never  forgot  his  Boston  roots.  He 
professionally  linked  the  connection  between 
Washington  and  Boston  by  noting,  "All  politics 
is  local." 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  dedicated  Democrat.  He 
believed  his  party  had  the  answers  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs  and  ills.  And  while  we  disagreed 
with  him  many,  many  times,  we  never  doubted 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  held  his  beliefs  in 
the  party  of  his  choice. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  fighter,  and  yet,  he  was  a 
kind  person.  He  fought  for  his  beliefs  with 
every  ounce  of  his  beefy  figure,  even  as  he 
embraced  a  needy  friend  or  stranger  with 
every  ounce  of  his  huge  heart. 

Tip  O'Neill  brought  his  heart  to  this  body, 
and  he  takes  ours  with  him  to  etemity. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  death  of  a  great  Speaker  of  this 
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House.  Everyone  who  believes  in  representa- 
tive government  and  the  democratic  process  is 
indebted  to  Tip  O'Neill  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  been  his  friend  and  colleague  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Tip  was,  of  course,  a  vastly  talented  and 
gifted  legislator  but  the  quality  that  lifted  him  to 
greatness  was  the  basic,  thoroughgoing  hu- 
manity of  the  man.  From  his  first  day  in  public 
life  to  the  last,  Tip  O'Neill  believed  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  government  was  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  press  in  recent  years  has 
tended  to  call  the  O'Neill  approach  to  govern- 
ment old  fashioned  liberalism  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  Tip  O'Neill  stood  for  principled,  humane 
government  and  for  policies  that  made  sense 
for  this  country,  and  he  was  right.  His  battle 
for  these  ideas  is  his  splendid  legacy  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  served  here  with  him. 

I  remember  well  his  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  and  I  were  among  the  earliest 
opponents  of  that  tragedy  and  Tip  took  his 
stand  when  President  Johnson  and  the  war 
were  quite  popular  in  his  district.  He  was 
never  more  right  than  on  that  issue  and  the 
people  of  Cambridge  continued  to  support 
him.  His  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Democratic  Party  during  the  Reagan  years 
when  the  Senate  was  Republican  and  the 
forces  of  untempered  capitalism  were  in  full 
bloom  will,  I  predict,  be  remembered  by  histo- 
nans  as  a  remarkable  example  of  courageous 
and  effective  action  by  a  Speaker. 

Probably  no  one  since  FDR  enjoyed  the  po- 
litical process  more  that  Tip  O'Neill.  He  was  a 
marvelous  blend  of  humor,  kindness,  forceful- 
ness,  thoughtful  action,  and  an  altogether  de- 
lightful human  being.  I  mourn  his  loss  and  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  condolences  to  Millie  and  the 
O'Neill  family. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  a  man  who  will  long  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  Speakers  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  will  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  fact 
that  Speaker  O'Neill  administered  the  oath  of 
office  for  Members  of  the  House  when  I  began 
my  service  in  the  House  in  1980.  Speaker 
O'Neill  represented  to  me  the  very  model  of 
what  a  Congressman  should  be.  He  was  a 
man  who  knew  his  district  in  Boston  not  sim- 
ply as  blocs  of  voters  but  as  friends  and 
neighbors.  His  famous  line — "All  politics  is 
local" — reminded  many  of  the  simple  truth  that 
the  views  and  priorities  of  local  voters  should 
always  be  kept  first  in  the  minds  of  Members 
of  Congress.  He  taught  me  the  importance  of 
never  forgetting  the  fact  that  I  may  serve  in 
Washington  but  my  home  will  always  be  with 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Pittsburgh. 

Speaker  O'Neill  was  a  partisan  Democrat  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  term.  He  believed  in- 
tensely in  the  idea  that  principles  do  matter 
and  that  elected  officials  and  political  parties 
must  at  times  struggle  aggressively  to  defend 
and  promote  the  pnnciples  on  which  they 
campaign.  Tip  O'Neill  was  also  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  fact  that  political  differences  did 
not  and  should  not  lead  automatically  to  per- 
sonal conflict.  He  was  a  man  who  could  argue 
all  day  with  a  political  opponent  about  an 
issue  without  questioning  that  individual's  in- 
tegrity or  character. 


Tip  O'Neill  came  to  symbolize  for  millions  of 
Americans  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  This  was  especially  true  during  the 
1980's  when  Speaker  O'Neill  led  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  House  majority  in  opposi- 
tion to  many  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
policies.  Working  men  and  women  and  urban 
communities  like  Pittsburgh  owe  Speaker 
O'Neill  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts 
to  defend  their  interests  from  the  worst  effects 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

Speaker  O'Neill  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
as  was  appropnate  for  the  people's  chamber. 
He  had  the  demeanor  of  the  regular  guy  next 
door  at  a  time  when  the  news  media  and  polit- 
ical pundits  celebrated  a  telegenic  appearance 
and  the  Madison  Avenue  approach  to  politics. 
Still,  Tip  O'Neill  conveyed  his  message  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  with  a  conviction, 
and  simple  eloquence  that  produced  results. 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  earned  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Stales.  His  charm,  per- 
sonal conviction,  and  political  skills  will  long  be 
remembered  fondly  here  in  the  U.S.  House. 
Tip  O'Neill  set  an  example  of  what  is  best  in 
a  public  servant  and  the  most  appropriate  trit)- 
ute  we  can  pay  him  is  to  aspire  to  those  high 
standards. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  friend,  former  colleague  and  Speak- 
er, Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  who  passed  away 
on  Janury  5,  1994. 

It  has  been  said  that  Tip  was  bom  to  par- 
tisan politics.  His  father  was  a  Cambndge, 
MA,  city  councilman  who  picketed  Harvard 
University  for  hiring  nonunion  construction 
workers.  As  a  boy,  Tip  mowed  the  lawns  of 
Harvard  Yard  for  pocket  change,  never  dream- 
ing that  years  later,  on  the  350th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  university,  he  would  deliver 
the  keynote  address  as  its  honored  speaker. 

Tip  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  High 
School  and  of  his  beloved  Boston  College.  He 
worked  as  an  insurance  executive  before  en- 
tering politics.  At  the  age  of  23  he  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  became 
its  youngest  speaker  at  the  age  of  37.  He  took 
John  F.  Kennedy's  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1952,  and  was  quickly 
taken  under  the  wing  of  Representative  John 
McCormack  of  Boston,  later  Speaker  himself. 
Tip  rose  through  the  House  leadership 
ranks  rapidly.  He  was  majority  whip  in  the  92d 
Congress,  majority  leader  in  the  93d  and  94th 
Congresses  and  Speaker  until  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  the  99th  Congress,  setting  a 
record  for  the  longest  continuous  service  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  doing  so.  Tip  raised 
the  stature  of  the  office  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives. 

Tip  was  simply  a  great  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  saw  it  as  his  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  sticking  to  the  ideals  for  which 
they  elected  him.  These  principles  found  him 
in  agreement  with  Presidents  as  well  as  up 
against  them.  When  Tip  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration, it  was  because  their  stance  con- 
formed with  his  deeply  held  principles  and  val- 
ues. When  he  disagreed  with  the  President  it 
was  with  the  grace  and  courage  of  a  true 
statesman.  Few  will  forget  that  Tip  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  Democratic  leadership  to  break 


with  Lyndon  Johnson  over  the  Vietnam  war — 
a  courageous  move  in  light  of  the  mood  of  the 
day,  and  of  his  constituents  back  home. 
Whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  Tip  on  a  par- 
ticular issue,  and  as  partisan  as  he  could  be, 
he  was  always  honest  and  fair  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

When  Republicans  took  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  in  1980,  Tip  suddenly  found 
himself  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  Democrat,  and 
often  lonely  defender  against  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's assault  on  liberalism  and  big 
government.  Some  in  that  administration  tried 
to  paint  Tip  as  a  figure  straight  from  central 
casting — the  portly,  cigar-chomping  big  city 
machine  pol  standing  in  the  way  of  an  enor- 
mously popular  President  bent  on  changing 
business  as  usual. 

Tip  was  initially  shaken  when  some  Demo- 
crats joined  President  Reagan  in  slashing  so- 
cial programs  and  passing  massive  Pentagon 
buildup  and  trickle  down  economic  plans.  But 
he  fought  back  with  the  tenacity  of  a  prize- 
fighter, using  both  old  and  new  political  tech- 
niques to  forge  a  formidable  opposition. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  newspaper  stories  I 
have  read  over  these  past  weeks  have  called 
Tip's  passing  the  end  of  an  era.  In  a  sense, 
that  epitaph  is  true,  and  it  is  a  shame.  Unlike 
today,  where  style  too  often  supplants  political 
substance,  and  the  latest  polls,  deeply  held 
convictions.  Tip  was  constant  in  his  beliefs.  He 
was,  above  all,  a  liberal  and  a  politician, 
unashamed  by  either  of  those  terms,  who 
viewed  politics  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  those 
in  our  society  who  were  most  in  need  and 
most  overlooked — the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
disenfranchised,  the  mentally  and  physically 
disabled — were  not  forgotten.  Despite  the 
international  recognition  to  which  he  rose,  Tip 
simply  never  forgot  the  people  who  sent  him 
here,  and  why. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  in  many  ways,  larger  than 
life.  Much  has,  and  will  be  said  about  him,  and 
his  distinguished  record  of  accomplishment.  I 
recall  often  the  good  fortune  I  had  to  work 
closely  with  Tip  to  include  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  an  authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Library  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. I  later  attended  the  dedication  of  that  fa- 
cility with  Tip  and  his  family,  and  still  remem- 
ber how  happy  he  was  at  seeing  that  wonder- 
ful asset  added  to  the  university. 

Madam  Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill  embodied  a 
dedication  to  public  service  and  a  caring  for 
others  that  helped  make  America  great.  He 
leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  commitment  and 
dedication  to  others  that  will  endure  for  years 
to  come.  The  people  of  this  Nation,  and  the  lit- 
tle guy  everywhere  lost  a  champion  with  the 
passing  of  Tip  O'Neill. 

The  many  kindnesses  extended  to  me  by 
Tip  over  the  years  are  far  too  numerous  for 
me  to  recount  for  this  record.  But  every  single 
one  of  them  came  from  his  heart.  I  will  re- 
member and  appreciate  them  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  much-deserved 
tribute  to  Tip,  and  in  extending  my  most  heart- 
felt condolences  to  his  wife,  Millie,  and  the  en- 
tire O'Neill  family. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  tribute  to  our 
friend--and  our  former  Speaker — Tip  O'Neill.  I 
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admired  him  very  much  for  his  passion  and 
his  unparalleled  dedication  to  his  home  and 
his  district.  The  natural  result  of  that  passion 
and  dedication  was  the  oft-quoted  philosophy 
of  Speaker  O'Neill,  "All  politics  is  local." 

I  worked  with  Speaker  O'Neill  very  briefly, 
but  like  everyone  else  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  Speaker's  company,  I  felt  the  comfort  he 
constantly  radiated.  No  matter  who  was  in  his 
presence,  he  was  a  master  at  making  people 
feel  comfortable.  That  is  an  admirable  trait, 
one  that  is  indispensable  in  a  public  servant. 
I  remember  the  first  meeting  I  had  with 
Speaker  O'Neill.  I  was  going  to  ask  to  be  put 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  Since  I  was  a  brandnew  Member 
and  he  was  the  Speaker,  I  was  a  little  bit  nerv- 
ous. When  he  asked  me  why  I  wanted  to  sit 
on  that  committee,  I  told  him  atx)ut  having 
been  a  law  enforcement  officer  with  an  ongo- 
ing interest  in  the  narcotics  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

At  that  point,  his  interest  in  my  committee 
assignment  became  apparent.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  important  to  the  institution  of  Congress 
that  the  concerns  of  law  enforcement  be  rep- 
resented on  this  important  committee.  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  when  he  told  me  right  then 
that  he  would  support  my  membership  on  that 
select  committee. 

While  the  select  committee  was  disbanded 
due  to  fiscal  considerations  eariy  in  this  Con- 
gress, my  service  on  the  Narcotics  Committee 
was  very  important  to  me.  I  still  stay  abreast 
of  issues  that  relate  to  narcotics  and  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  we  face  on  that  front 
today.  I  know  that  Speaker  O'Neill  would  be 
pleased  by  that. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Moakley  for  reserving 
this  time  so  that  we  may  honor  Speaker 
O'Neill's  memory. 

When  I  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  98th 
Congress  in  1982,  I  found  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  under  Speaker  O'Neill  for  4  years.  I 
thereby  benefited  from  his  advice  and  counsel 
in  that  time.  Like  so  many  of  us,  I  have  count- 
less memories  of  Tip's  humanity  and  leader- 
ship. Remember  the  way  he  would  pull  us 
aside  dunng  legislative  battles,  put  his  arm 
around  us,  and  in  the  most  eloquent  fashion 
tell  us  what  was  right.  Aside  from  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance.  I  know  it  is  Tip's  friendship 
that  I  will  miss  the  most. 

I  will  always  remember  Tip  as  being  gener- 
ous, family  true  to  his  beliefs  and  blessed  with 
a  natural  ability  to  lead.  Tip  was  a  great  hus- 
band and  father,  a  great  speaker  and  leader, 
but  more  important,  a  great  friend.  He  will  be 
forever  missed  by  us  all. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  but  deep  fondness  that  I 
recall  the  memory  of  our  former  colleague  and 
Speaker,  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  a  friend. 

Tip  loved  public  service  and  he  loved  the 
House.  He  truly  believed  in  the  people  he 
served.  Several  times  he  came  to  my  district 
of  Dayton,  OH  and  he  was  always  a  hit — not 
just  because  he  was  the  powerful  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  because  he  poured  out  fnend- 
ship  and  warmth. 

He  presided  over  the  House  at  a  time  of 
great  change  in  the  direction  of  our  Federal 
Government.  As  the  Nation's  top  Democrat, 
he   exercised  judgment   and   compassion   in 
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steering  Congress  in  new  directions.  He  never 
forgot  that  our  purpose  was  to  serve  all  Ameri- 
cans and  that  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the 
needy  must  be  remembered. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  term  in  the  House,  Tip 
appointed  me  to  a  coveted  spot  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  was  impressed  that  he  put  his 
faith  in  me  when  I  was  so  new  to  this  institu- 
tion. I  hope  that  in  the  years  that  followed  I 
have  lived  up  to  his  trust  and  his  ideals  of 
service. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  a  great  American,  a  great  leader  and 
a  great  fnend,  former  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Tip  was  famous  for  his  phrase,  "all 
politics  is  local,"  but  his  impact  was  much 
more  than  local.  His  wori<  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  legend- 
ary, but  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Speakers  of  this  century,  his  contnbutions  to 
the  country  loom  just  as  large. 

He  restored  honor  to  politics.  To  him,  the 
phrase  "public  servant,"  meant  just  that:  serv- 
ing the  public.  He  never  forgot  where  he  came 
from,  or  that  he  was  in  politics  to  help  people 
who  needed  it. 

And  the  people  did  not  forget  him.  There 
has  been  an  incredible  outp>ouring  of  genuine 
affection  for  Tip  since  his  death  last  month. 
Everyone,  it  seems,  has  a  story  abo'jt  Tip,  of 
how  he  touched  them. 

People  in  my  own  congressional  distnct  are 
no  exception.  In  December,  just  before  his 
death,  he  helped  arrange  for  food,  clothing, 
and  toys  to  be  given  to  a  food  pantry  in  the 
town  of  Harwich  on  his  adopted  home  of  Cape 
Cod  so  needy  families  could  have  a  nicer 
Christmas.  After  he  died,  his  family  asked  that 
memorial  contributions  be  sent  to  the  pantry. 
In  a  little  more  than  2  weeks,  more  than 
Si  1,000  was  donated  to  the  pantry  in  his 
memory.  The  checks  came  from  all  over  the 
country;  from  his  beloved  hometown  of  North 
Cambridge,  from  here  in  Washington,  and 
from  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  every 
place  in  between. 

Tip,  we  salute  you.  You  were  indeed  a  gen- 
tleman, a  true  "man  of  the  House."  We'll  miss 
you,  but  we'll  never  forget  you. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  late  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  sworn  in  by  Speaker  O'Neill,  I 
have  always  had  a  special  fondness  and  re- 
spect for  him,  and  it  was  with  great  sadness 
that  I  made  the  trip  up  to  Boston  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  say  goodbye. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  many  kind  words 
have  been  spoken  and  written  about  Tip.  It  is 
no  secret  what  his  strengths  and  weaknesses 
were,  but  the  real  secret  may  be  the  secret  of 
his  success.  In  an  era  of  sound-bitten,  tele- 
genic politics.  Tip  O'Neill  rose  to  power  with 
his  big  frame,  his  gray  hair,  and  his  cigar  in 
full  view.  He  was  not  an  eloquent  orator,  but 
you  knew  where  he  stood  on  the  issues;  and 
that  was  frequently  ahead  of  the  pack  and  not 
behind  focus  groups  and  public  opinion  polls. 
His  politics  were  motivated  by  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  people,  and  how  the  policies  of 
this  country  would  affect  them.  In  spite  of  his 
power  and  fame,  he  never  forgot  his  roots, 
never  forgot  who  and  what  got  him  here.  The 
secret  of  his  success  was  that  Tip  O'Neill 


never  stopped  being  himself,  never  stopped 
being  real,  and  that  is  the  lesson  for  us  all. 

I  end  my  remarks  not  with  a  classic  Tip 
story,  but  with  a  note  to  the  current  Members 
of  the  House  Tip  loved  so  deariy.  This  is  an 
institution  capable  of  great  things,  and  we  did 
more  in  the  last  session  than  I  think'  Tip 
thought  was  imaginable.  Let  us  continue  in 
that  same  vein  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
people  above  all  else. 

Tip  would  expect  no  more,  and  we  should 
honor  his  legacy  by  accomplishing  no  less. 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  Madam  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  rise  today  to  express  our  sad- 
ness at  the  passing  of  our  tieloved  former  col- 
league, and  my  dear  friend.  Tip  O'Neill.  Al- 
though Speaker  O'Neill  has  left  us,  he  lives  on 
through  his  cherished  memory  and  through  his 
contributions  to  public  life,  particularly  this  in- 
stitution that  he  loved  so  well. 

I  first  got  to  know  Tip  when  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Rules  Committee  in  1965.  At  that  time, 
the  legendary  Judge  Howard  Smith  was  still 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  Tip  had 
been  a  member  of  since  the  Democrats  re- 
gained control  of  the  House  10  years  earlier. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  always  been  the 
most  partisan  committee  in  the  House,  and 
Tip  freely  admitted  that  the  only  reason  he 
was  there  was  because  he  could  be  counted 
on  to  toe  the  party  line. 

However,  in  those  days,  the  committee  met 
around  a  long  oval  table,  so  that  junior  mem- 
bers like  Tip  and  myself  sat  facing  one  an- 
other, instead  of  on  opposite  ends  of  the 
room.  This  both  promoted  collegiality  and  cre- 
ated fast  friendships  that  would  last  for  dec- 
ades. 1  always  knew  that  Tip  O'Neill  was  a 
man  of  his  word  whose  heart  was  as  big  as 
his  expansive  personality. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1912,  in  North  Cambndge,  MA,  where 
he  would  live  all  his  life.  From  an  eariy  age, 
it  was  obvious  that  politics  was  his  true  calling, 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature,  called  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  24,  to  begin  an  unbroken  50- 
year  career  in  elective  office.  He  rose  to  be- 
come the  speaker  of  the  legislature  at  36,  and 
he  replaced  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  at  40. 

Using  his  Rules  Committee  position  to  get 
to  know  other  Members  of  the  House,  and 
was  appointed  majority  whip  in  1971.  The  next 
year,  upon  Hale  Boggs's  tragic  death,  he  be- 
came majority  leader.  In  1977,  he  was  sworn 
in  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  position 
which  he  was  to  hold  for  10  years  and  to 
which  he  would  strengthen  and  bring  new 
prestige  and  respect. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  possibly  the  best  storyteller 
that  this  txxJy  has  ever  produced,  and  many  of 
his  best  stories  were  contained  in  his  excellent 
book,  "Man  of  the  House."  When  Tip  left  us 
last  month,  the  House  of  Representatives  lost 
a  man  who  was  the  keeper  of  this  body's  insti- 
tutional memory,  and  we  are  left  with  stories 
of  him. 

To  me,  Tip  O'Neill  was  a  symbol  of  a  by- 
gone period  in  the  House,  when  comity  and 
personal  friendships  were  more  important  than 
constant  partisanship.  I  miss  this  time  very 
much,  just  as  I  will  always  miss  Tip's  leader- 
ship, his  generosity,  and  his  friendship.  My 
heartfelt  condolences  go  out  to  his  dear  wife 
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Millie  and  the  rest  of  his  extensive  and  loving 
family. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Madann  Speaker,  "Keep 
your  speeches  short  and  the  audience  will  re- 
member what  you  had  to  say." 

Madam  Speaker,  that  was  among  the  rules 
of  politics  of  one  of  your  great  predecessors, 
the  late  former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  In  rising  to 
remember  him  today,  perhaps  the  highest 
honor  anyone  can  do  him  is  to  follow  that  dic- 
tum— although  the  desire  to  talk  at  length 
about  such  a  well-liked  and  influential  man 
can,  indeed,  be  great. 

In  his  34  years  of  serving  in  the  House, 
Speaker  O'Neill  became  perhaps  its  most  en- 
during figure  since  the  death  in  1961  of  former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  of  my  home  State  of 
Texas.  "A  Man  of  the  House,"  as  Speaker 
O'Neill  liked  to  call  himself,  he  never  forgot 
where  he  came  from  or  why  he  was  here,  and 
he  endeared  himself  to  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  legacy  will  surely  endure. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Tip  O'Neill,  Jr.  "Tip"  O'Neill  was  a 
great  and  admirable  man  who  had  the  person- 
ality and  character  that  made  him  a  magnifi- 
cent leader — someone  we  will  never  forget. 
He  taught  this  body  and  this  Nation  during  his 
50  years  of  public  service. 

One  of  the  many  lessons  he  taught  us  is 
that,  "All  politics  is  local."  Tip  never  forgot 
where  he  came  from — he  never  forgot  his 
roots  and  the  people  who  elected  him  to  office 
every  2  years.  He  taught  us  that,  "The  art  of 
politics  is  compromise."  Whether  it's  the  Presi- 
dent trying  to  get  a  bill  passed,  or  the  Speaker 
settling  a  fight  between  two  committee  chair- 
men, the  essential  ingredient  of  politics  is 
compromise.  He  taught  us  that  political  com- 
promise IS  not  compromising  your  morals  or 
principles,  but  deferring  your  idea  so  a  major- 
ity can  be  reached.  He  taught  us  that  com- 
promise means  appealing  to  one's  con- 
science, patriotism,  and,  above  all,  loyalty. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  the  first  American  Speaker 
to  visit  Ireland.  During  the  past  20  years,  he 
was  a  constant  voice  for  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation in  Northern  Ireland.  As  an  Irish-American 
myself,  I  will  not  forget  his  work  toward  peace 
in  that  great  land. 

Although  I  was  only  able  to  serve  under 
Tip's  leadership  for  2  years,  he  lett  an  indel- 
ible mark  that  I  will  carry  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
He  was  caring,  compassionate,  and  so  de- 
cent— a  man  who  did  so  much  for  so  many. 
Tip  O'Neill  personified  the  American  Politic;  he 
was  definitely  the  "Man  of  the  House,"  but  he 
was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  a  leader  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

To  his  devoted  wife,  Millie,  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  words  could  never  express 
our  deep  sense  of  loss.  We  will  miss  Tip  ter- 
ribly, but  we  must  remember  how  enhched  we 
have  all  become,  because  we  know  him,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Madam  Speaker,  although  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Speaker  "Tip" 
O'Neill,  I  reserve  a  special  place  in  my  heart 
for  the  memory  of  this  great  man  and  extraor- 
dinary leader. 

Speaker  O'Neill  had  a  deep  and  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Rep- 
resentative. 


He  loved  this  institution  and  made  it  a  better 
place. 

More  important,  he  loved  Amehca  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  it  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  the  Speaker,  he  held  true  to  the 
belief  that  every  American  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  an  education,  buy  a  home, 
and  have  a  decent  job. 

He  was  compassionate  and  caring,  yet  fully 
understood  the  reality  of  politics,  which  in- 
cludes vigorous  give  and  take. 

Having  come  to  the  House  from  a  long  ten- 
ure in  local  government  myself,  his  famous 
quote,  "All  politics  is  local."  endeared  him  to 
me  even  more. 

What  made  him  such  a  great  public  servant 
is  the  humble  understanding  that  no  matter 
how  high  you  rise  in  public  office,  the  true  test 
of  your  achievements  still  lies  in  what  you 
have  accomplished  at  home  for  the  people  we 
are  privileged  to  represent. 

I  believe  "Tip"  O'Neill  was  a  great  man  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  man.  He  genuinely  en- 
joyed people.  While  he  had  many  political  bat- 
tles, on  the  day  he  lett  the  House  he  had  no 
enemies.  He  was  what  the  Irish  call  "A  fine 
spring  rain  of  a  man." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  know  when  "Tip"  O'Neill 
passed  from  us  the  angels  greeted  him  in  his 
high  place  in  heaven. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  MOAKLEY,  for  arranging  this  time 
for  his  dear  friend.  Speaker  O'Neill,  and  recog- 
nize all  he  has  done  to  remember  him  these 
past  weeks. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker,  in  an  era 
of  the  antipolitician,  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill 
was  a  politician,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  Dur- 
ing his  more  than  three  decades  in  the  House, 
and  especially  during  his  10  years  as  Speak- 
er, Tip  loved  to  press  the  flesh  with  his  434 
colleagues  here,  but  he  enjoyed  even  more 
the  interaction  with  the  little  people  back  home 
in  the  polyglot  Eighth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. Tip  believed  that  Government  had  an 
important  role  to  play  in  helping  those  little 
people — the  dispossessed,  the  unlucky,  those 
with  few  advantages  in  life. 

Tip  put  this  philosophy  into  practice  on  a 
personal  level  by  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  needy  back  in  Boston.  Legislatively,  even 
in  the  eighties,  when  it  was  sometimes  not 
popular  to  support  expansive  social  programs. 
Tip  persisted.  For  a  time,  he  paid  a  price,  be- 
coming the  target  of  national  television  ads 
portraying  him  as  a  bloated  political  relic.  But 
long  before  he  retired  in  1987,  he  had  won 
over  even  his  ideological  opponents  who,  if 
they  did  not  agree  with  him,  at  least  admired 
him  for  his  honesty  in  sticking  to  his  guns. 

Tip  was  well  known  for  his  motto,  "all  poli- 
tics is  local,"  and  he  was  a  master  of  grass- 
roots politics.  But  he  never  shied  away  from 
domestic  and  international  issues,  from  Viet- 
nam to  Watergate  to  Central  America.  He  was 
a  driving  force  behind  congressional  reform 
legislation  in  the  1980's. 

Tip's  legacy — from  Somerville  to  Seattle — is 
not  just  that  he  had  the  longest  unbroken  ten- 
ure ever  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  is  that  of 
a  politician  of  the  old  school  who  succeeded 
during  a  new  political  era.  It  is  that  of  a  power- 
ful, change-oriented  leader  who  retired  as  a 


revered  figure — both  in  this  Chamber  and 
around  the  Nation. 

Tip  and  I  shared  the  same  roots  for  he  rep- 
resented my  home  district  in  Massachusetts 
and  I  represented  him  in  his  home  away  from 
home  in  Maryland.  To  the  many  moving  trib- 
utes we  heard  at  his  funeral  service,  I  add  my 
admiration  and  prayers,  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Millie  and  the  family.  Tip  will  be 
missed,  but  he  will  live  on  in  love. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  great  American — a  man  who  was 
a  respected  colleague  and  true  friend  of  mine. 
The  recent  passing  of  former  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  has  lett  a  void  not  only  in  my  profes- 
sional life,  but  in  my  personal  life  as  well. 

Some  may  wonder  just  exactly  what  two 
white-haired  guys  from  completely  opposite 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  could  possibly  have 
in  common?  How  could  a  Southern  conserv- 
ative and  a  Yankee  liberal  forge  such  a  long- 
lasting  friendship? 

Well,  my  fellow  Members,  I  guess  I'm  living 
proof  that  opposites  do  attract.  But  moreover, 
this  fine  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
shared  a  common  respect  and  trust  for  this  in- 
stitution and  most  importantly,  for  the  people 
we  represent. 

On  many  occasions,  the  Speaker  and  I  may 
have  found  little  common  ground  on  which  to 
agree.  But,  we  both  respected  the  process — 
the  true  spirit  of  debate — and  we  put  our  faith 
in  the  American  people. 

I  will  miss  this  decent  and  honorable  man — 
a  man  who  would  fight  for  what  he  believed 
was  right,  but  also  a  companion  who  knew  a 
good  Virginia  cigar  when  he  saw  one. 

In  closing.  Tip,  I  )ust  want  to  say  "thanks." 
Thanks  for  your  tireless  efforts  and  your  loyal 
commitment  to  this  House,  this  Government, 
and  this  Nation — your  hard  work  certainly  did 
not  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
join  my  fellow  colleagues  today  m  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  former  colleague  who  was  not  simply 
a  Member  of  this  institution,  but  he  was  an  in- 
stitution himself.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  tragic  passing  away  of  former  Speaker  of 
the  House  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  which  is 
a  tremendous  loss  to  all  of  us. 

When  I  first  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  arrived  here  as  a  fresh- 
man, I  learned  very  quickly  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  place.  Tip  exercised  firm  control  over 
the  House,  but  he  always  brought  dignity  to 
this  institution.  He  held  this  place  together  with 
the  authority  of  a  stern  father,  but  balanced 
that  with  the  respect  of  a  student  of  history. 

Tip  had  the  remarkable  ability  of  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  in  Washington,  while  still  re- 
maining in  touch  with  the  voters  he  rep- 
resented. He  taught  us  all  a  great  deal  about 
remembering  that  we  are  here  as  public  serv- 
ants and  what  we  do  here  should  always  re- 
flect that. 

I  realize  I  am  not  alone  in  expressing  con- 
dolences to  the  family,  but  I  do  wish  to  join  the 
others  in  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy. 
The  memories  Tip  left  will  live  on  as  a  exam- 
ple to  all  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  people's  house — a  job  Tip  cher- 
ished. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Speaker,  Thomas 
P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  was  a  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments. It  is  with  sadness  and  respect  that 
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I  pay  tribute  to  such  a  distinguished  man  and 
colleague.  He  will  always  be  recognized  as  a 
great  citizen  who  served  his  country  in  a  dis- 
tinctive manner  for  many  years.  For  50  years 
he  held  an  elected  office,  34  of  those  years 
being  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  people  to  ever  serve  in  the  history 
of  American  Government. 

The  mark  of  a  great  leader  is  one  who  is 
able  to  communicate  to  his  constituents  ex- 
actly which  direction  they  are  headed.  Mr. 
O'Neill  was  able  to  do  this  effectively.  He  al- 
ways knew  which  direction  he  was  headed 
and  where  he  stood  and  so  did  we. 

Full  of  self-confidence  and  charm,  he  was 
well-liked  and  respected  by  everyone.  Mr. 
O'Neill  liked  to  say  that  "politics  is  an  honor- 
able calling."  This  philosophy  of  his  would 
lead  him  to  become  a  memorable  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  1 0  years. 

He  was  committed  to  serving  his  constitu- 
ents and  considered  for  the  phrase,  "all  poli- 
tics is  local."  Even  though  he  was  at  the  very 
height  of  political  power  and  easily  interacted 
with  other  successful  worid  leaders,  he  re- 
mained close  to  his  roots,  never  forgetting 
where  he  came  from. 

He  was  a  great  listener  and  a  risk  taker  who 
proved  tx)th  of  these  characteristics  to  be  an 
asset  to  his  personality.  Most  importantly.  Tip 
was  a  man  of  his  word.  When  he  gave  you  his 
word,  it  was  golden. 

He  leaves  behind  his  beloved  wife  Mildred 
Ann  (Miller);  two  daughters,  Rosemary  and 
Susan;  and  three  sons,  Thomas  III,  Chris- 
topher, and  Michael.  The  family,  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  Nation  is  deeply  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  this  great  man.  He  will  be 
missed  but  more  than  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered fondly. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  fond  remembrance  of  the  late, 
great  Speaker  of  the  House,  Tip  O'Neill. 

During  the  course  of  an  extraordinary  ca- 
reer, spanning  a  period  of  dramatic  change  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  Speaker  O'Neill 
stood  out  as  a  tireless  and  unyielding  cham- 
pion of  the  average  American. 

He  led  eftorts  to  extend  the  promise  of  op- 
portunity and  equality  to  millions  of  citizens. 
He  disolayed  courage  and  conviction  in  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Through  the 
legal  tests  of  Watergate,  Speaker  O'Neill  was 
a  model  of  judgment  and  integrity.  And 
through  the  moral  tests  of  the  1980's,  Speaker 
O'Neill  preserved  a  faith  in  our  basic  good- 
ness, our  shared  ability  to  shape  a  better 
world  based  on  the  most  noble  human  in- 
stincts. 

Speaker  O'Neill  did  all  this,  towered  over 
our  politics  and  Government,  and  yet  re- 
mained to  the  end  a  humble  man,  friendly  and 
approachable,  always  prepared  with  a  bit  of 
quite  wisdom,  wrapped  in  a  story. 

I  remember  sitting  next  to  him  at  the  new 
member's  orientation  at  Harvard  shortly  after 
being  elected  to  the  Congress.  What  an  inspi- 
ration. There  were  so  many  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  master,  and  here  was  this  man  who, 
from  it  all,  had  made  the  hopes  of  our  democ- 
racy real.  He  truly  understood — and  never  for- 
got— what  was  important  to  those  he  was 
elected  to  serve. 

Later,  when  he  visited  my  district,  he  shined 
at  every  stop  with  the  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
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people  that  endeared  him  to  so  many  in  this 
body  and  around  the  country.  At  the  time,  he 
was  in  serious  pain,  but  it  did  not  slow  him 
down.  He  won  the  hearts  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  just  as  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  would  expect. 

Speaker  O'Neill  leaves  us  not  only  a  body 
of  law  and  policy  for  which  generations  will  be 
grateful,  but  also  a  personal  example  of  grace 
and  compassion  that  must  forever  be  our 
guide  as  public  servants  and  Americans. 

May  each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  measure 
up  to  his  standard.  And  may  his  spirit  lead  us 
to  a  still  brighter  future. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tnbute  to  our 
former  Speaker  and  friend.  Tip  O'Neill.  Some 
might  think  it  a  little  unusual  that  he  and  I 
would  get  along  so  well  since  I  am  from  the 
rural  South  and  Tip  was  from  Boston.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  do  not  think  I  had  a  better  fnend 
in  Congress  than  Tip  O'Neill. 

He  was  always  there  when  I  needed  help, 
whether  it  was  a  problem  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  or  some  other  issue.  Tip  was 
right  there  to  offer  help  in  any  way  he  could. 

And  he  asked  me  for  help,  too.  Any  time  Tip 
had  a  problem  with  a  veteran's  case  from  his 
district  in  Massachusetts,  he  came  to  me  and 
most  of  the  time  we  were  able  to  work  it  out. 

I  remember  back  after  the  general  election 
in  1992,  Speaker  Foley,  Beverly  Byron,  and  I 
were  having  lunch  in  the  Speaker's  Dining 
Room  with  President  Bush.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  doors  came  swinging  open  and  in  walked 
Tip.  He  told  Mr.  Bush  that  he  had  seen  his  car 
outside  and  wanted  to  stop  in  to  say  hello.  Tip 
said,  "You  ran  a  bad  campaign.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." Mr.  Bush  responded  that  he  did  run  a 
good  fourth  quarter.  Tip  shot  back  by  saying, 
"Yes,  but  it  takes  four  quarters  to  win!"  They 
were  good  friends  and  Mr.  Bush  even  ottered 
Tip  the  ambassadorship  to  Ireland  a  few  years 
back,  but  Tip  turned  it  down. 

It  always  gave  me  a  good  feeling  to  see  Tip 
on  television  in  recent  years  in  commercials 
and  in  guest  appearances  on  the  network 
shows.  He  was  such  a  good  sport  and  I  know 
he  enjoyed  it. 

A  poll  was  taken  recently  in  the  South  that 
showed  Tip  O'Neill  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  best  liked  political  figures  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  glad  the  public  came  to  see  him  as 
so  many  of  us  who  worked  with  Tip  saw  him. 
He  was  a  warm  and  kind  person  and  I  was 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  KING.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  memory  of  one  of  the  true  giants  of 
this  body.  Speaker  of  the  House  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Tip  O'Neill  first  came  to  Congress  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  retired  as  Speaker  of  the  House  during 
Ronald  Reagan's  second  term.  He  served  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States  during  50  of  the  most  turbulent,  tragic, 
exciting,  and  glorious  years  in  American  his- 
tory. He  served  under — or  as  he  would  quickly 
point  out — with  nine  Presidents. 

As  a  fellow  Irish-American,  I  am  proud  of 
Tip  O'Neill's  outstanding  achievements.  For 
me.  Tip  O'Neill  personified  the  very  heart  of 
Irish-America,  embodying  through  his  life  the 
story  of  the  Irish  in  America,  and  the  great 
success  we  have  been  fortunate  to  attain. 


Tip  O'Neill  often  played  nemesis  to  an 
American  hero  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  es- 
teem: President  Ronald  Reagan.  Although 
there  were  any  number  of  issues  on  which 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  I  would  have  been  at 
odds  over,  there  is  no  one  in  politics  or  gov- 
ernment who  does  not  admire  him  for  his 
years  of  dedicated  public  service.  I  am  proud 
to  serve  in  a  tx>dy  that  remains  very  much 
touched  by  Tip  O'Neill's  legacy. 

His  oft-repeated  admonition  that  "all  politics 
is  local,"  is  one  of  the  central  truths  of  our 
democratic  system.  Tip  O'Neill  never  forgot 
where  he  came  from,  never  failed  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  help  the  people  of  his  home  district, 
and  never  forgot  who  sent  him  to  Congress. 
Most  importantly,  from  everyone  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  who  knew  Tip  O'l^Jeill,  it  is  clear  that 
he  never  took  himself  seriously — his  job,  yes. 
but  not  himself.  That's  a  rare  trait  in  Congress 
today.  For  these  reasons  I  was  proud  to  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
329,  which  will  designate  1994  as  a  year  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill, 
Jr.  His  dedication  to  faithfully  representing  his 
constituents  and  to  remaining  true  to  his  pnn- 
ciples,  are  qualities  to  which  I  stnve  to  live  up 
to. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever 
to  have  served  in  this  body.  That  man  was 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill.  Mr.  O'Neill  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us, 
by  his  family,  his  friends,  his  former  col- 
leagues, and  by  the  American  people  who 
came  to  know  and  love  him. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  serve  in  this  House 
under  the  leadership  of  Tip  O'Neill;  he  left  the 
Congress  the  year  1  was  elected.  I  was  fortu- 
nate, however,  to  meet  with  Speaker  O'Neill 
shortly  after  I  won  my  pnmary  runoft  in  Sep- 
tember 1986  and  on  subsequent  occasions 
after  he  retired.  That  meeting,  shortly  after  I 
embarked  on  my  campaign  to  Congress, 
made  an  impression  that  will  stay  with  me  all 
my  life. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  very  proud  man.  He  was 
proud  of  his  Irish  ancestry  and  he  was  proud 
of  being  a  man  of  the  people.  Tip  never  forgot 
who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from.  He  never 
forget  why  he  came  to  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple he  came  to  represent.  As  a  result.  Tip  had 
the  affection  and  respect  of  his  constituents 
and  his  colleagues. 

Tip  O'Neill  wasn't  ashamed  to  be  an  old 
fashioned  liberal.  He  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  government  was  the  business  of  look- 
ing after  people,  especially  those  who  were 
down  and  out,  those  who  couldn't  look  after 
themselves.  He  was  unabashed  in  his  efforts 
to  fight  for  these  people.  During  the  eariy 
1980's  when  there  were  those  in  Washington 
who  wanted  to  forget  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden, and  the  dispossessed,  it  was  Speak- 
er O'Neill  who  fought  to  protect  them.  It  was 
Tip  O'Neill,  the  man  of  the  people,  the  "man 
of  the  house,"  as  his  first  IJook  was  aptly  ti- 
tled, who  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  woman  throughout  this  country. 

I  will  miss  Tip  O'Neill.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  compassion,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary character.  He  will  remain  forever  as  an 
inspiration  of  what  public  service  is  all  about. 
Tip  O'Neill  may  be  gone,  but  his  legacy  will 
live  on  forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


believing  that  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  violence.  We  need  to  pull  our- 
selves together  as  a  nation  and  begin 
to  attack  the  hopelessness  and  the 
sense  of  desperation  felt  by  too  many 
of  our  people. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hinchey) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  in  one  short  2-hour  period  the 
message  of  violence  among  the  young 
struck  home  in  New  York's  26th  Con- 
gressional District.  As  we  deliberate 
here  today  it  will  strike  in  countless 
other  districts  across  the  Nation. 

I  represent  the  city  of  Newburgh— a 
city  of  only  27, (KX)  people.  Two  hours  of 
violence  this  past  Sunday  morning  left 
two  young  people  dead  and  three  in- 
jured and  countless  others  trauma- 
tized. One  young  woman  shot  and 
killed  her  lover— a  young  man  sus- 
pected of  beating  her.  A  15-year-old  boy 
was  shot  and  killed  in  a  dispute  over  a 
girl.  And  2  West  Point  cadets  were 
stabbed,  another  beaten  and  yet  an- 
other 17-year-old  recruit  was  beaten  as 
well  after  being  chased  by  a  mob  of  50 
others.  And  yet  another  man  was  hit 
when  a  stray  gunshot  ripped  through 
his  hand  as  he  walked  down  the  street 
with  his  wife. 

How  much  more  of  this  do  we  need  to 
witness  before  we  are  prepared  to  ask 
what  is  wrong  with  our  society?  And 
what  are  we  prepared  to  do  about  it? 

Violence  by  and  against  our  children 
is  pervading  our  Nation,  particularly  in 
places  once  considered  safe — our 
schools — our  homes.  Almost  one  out  of 
eight  youths  in  America  is  assaulted, 
robbed,  or  raped  each  year — and  this  is 
nationwide.  We  all  know  this  number  is 
much  higher  in  some  neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods  where  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity have  died.  We  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  47  percent  among  juveniles 
charged  with  violent  crime  in  just  the 
past  10  years.  More  than  ever  we  need 
to  work  together  as  a  community  to 
address  this  violence  against  and 
among  our  children. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  causes  of  crime.  It's  not  just 
caused  by  the  accessibility  of  weapons 
or  the  glamorization  of  violence  in 
video  games  or  the  abuse  children  suf- 
fer at  home  or  gangs  or  illegal  drugs 
though  each  of  these  contributes  to 
and  exacerbates  the  picture.  At  the 
root — this  violence  is  fed  by  hopeless- 
ness— by  unemployment — by  poverty — 
by  babies  having  babies.  It  may  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  100,000  cops  on  the 
beat,  but  let's  not  fool  ourselves  into 


A  FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS  P. 
"TIP"  O'NEILL 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
departed  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Tip  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

I  came  to  Congress  in  1982,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member,  and  remember  fondly  my 
first  meeting  with  Speaker  O'Neill. 

I  shared  with  him  a  story  about  his 
visit  to  Minnesota  during  the  campaign 
season  in  1982.  We  had  a  brief  encoun- 
ter at  that  time,  not  one  that  I  think 
made  much  of  an  impact  on  the  Speak- 
er. But  I  told  him  who  I  was  and  that 
I  was  campaigning  against  a  Repub- 
lican incumbent. 

I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent and  said,  "You  know  who  he  is, 
don't  you?" 

And  the  Speaker  said,  "Well,  yes,  I 
know  the  name,  but  frankly,  I  don't 
know  much  about  him." 

So  on  my  first  day  in  office  in  1983,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  got  to 
know  the  new  Speaker  so  that  when 
asked  by  reporters  or  constituents  in 
years  hence,  he  would  say,  "Yes,  I 
know  your  Congressman." 

I  cannot  say  that  our  political  agen- 
da was  always  in  sync.  Tip  was  true  to 
his  district;  I  was  true  to  mine.  Dra- 
matic differences  between  his  district 
in  Boston,  MA,  and  my  district  in  rural 
southern  Minnesota.  But  we  did  share  a 
common  belief  that  public  service  is  an 
important  calling.  We  did  share  a  com- 
mon view  that  in  politics,  process  does 
matter  and  that  there  ought  to  be  fair 
treatment  for  opposing  points  of  view. 

I  delight  in  acknowledging  that  dur- 
ing Speaker  O'Neill's  tenure,  better 
than  70  percent  of  the  legislation 
brought  to  the  floor  was  brought  to  the 
floor  under  fair  and  open  rules.  And  I 
think  it  improves  the  tenor  of  our  leg- 
islative process  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
that  fashion. 

I  will  always  remember  his  style  of 
leadership  with  great  fondness,  and  I 
treasure  the  fact  that  in  early  Decem- 
ber I  had  an  opportunity  to  join  him 
briefly  for  breakfast  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol building.  I  will  always  feel  blessed 
that  I  had  that  one  last  opportunity  to 
be  and  to  speak  with  Tip  O'Neill,  a 
great  American.  We  will  not  soon  for- 
get his  example  of  leadership. 


February  8,  1994 

bate  between  the  Conservative  Oppor- 
tunity Society  and  the  Progressive 
Caucus  on  the  issue  of  defense  spend- 
ing. Unfortunately,  one  of  the  Members 
is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an  impor- 
tant markup  in  his  committee  and  is 
unable  to  attend.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  postpone  that  debate.  We  are  all 
sorry  for  that. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl],  the 
conservative  gentleman  who  was  going 
to  participate  in  that  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
evening  we  had  scheduled  a  formal  de- 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  also  ex- 
press my  disappointment  that  we  were 
not  able  to  have  the  debate  this 
evening,  but  for  all  of  those  who  have 
been  expecting  it,  we  would  ask  that 
they  consult  us  for  the  time  when  we 
can  reschedule,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  willingness  to  moderate 
the  debate  this  evening. 

We  thought  we  would  take  a  few  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weldon]  and  I,  and  discuss  the 
issue  since  we  are  both  here  and  we  are 
ready  to  at  least  lay  some  of  the 
groundwork  for  that  debate,  when  it 
occurs,  and  particularly  to  talk  about 
this  important  issue  as  the  President 
has  now  laid  his  budget  before  us.  We 
can  begin  to  analyze  it  both  for  its  gen- 
eral purpose  and  how  it  may  affect  the 
debate. 

So  we  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes here  this  evening.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  yielding  to  my  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

I,  too,  am  disappointed  that  we  could 
not  engage  in  the  Oxford-style  debate 
that  was  to  take  place  tonight  between 
two  Members  of  the  Republican  Party 
against  two  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  issue  of  further 
cuts  in  defense  spending,  which  was 
going  to  be  the  position  of  those  in  the 
majority. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
even  though  there  were  two  Repub- 
licans against  two  Democrats  on  this 
issue,  my  position  would  have  been  at 
the  outset  that  there  are  many,  many 
Democrats,  including  most  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  are, 
in  fact,  in  agreement  with  the  position 
that  we  would  have  taken  that  further 
defense  cuts  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  America,  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  freedom-loving  people  around 
the  world. 


This  would  not  have  been,  in  my 
opinion,  a  Democrat  versus  Republican 
debate.  It  would  have  been  a  debate  be- 
tween those  who  are  the  majority  in 
the  Congress  who  feel  that  we  are  at 
the  point  where  we  cannot  cut  defense 
spending  any  further. 

I  would  like  to  start  out.  Madam 
Speaker,  by  just  highlighting  where  we 
are  today,  because  unfortunately,  the 
perception  out  there  across  America  is 
that  somehow  we  have  dramatically  in- 
creased the  amount  of  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars that  are  sent  to  Washington  being 
spent  on  the  military.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  have  a  chart 
here  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to, 
which  I  would  be  happy  to  share  with 
any  of  my  colleagues,  or  perhaps  any- 
one nationally,  who  would  like  to  see 
it,  that  shows  defense  outlays  as  a  per- 
centage of  our  Gross  National  Product. 

Most  industrialized  nations  compare 
their  defense  spending  or  other  areas  of 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product,  or  a  percentage  of 
their  total  Federal  outlays.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here. 

In  the  1960's,  following  the  Korean 
war,  America  was  at  relative  peace.  We 
all  had  thought  at  that  point  in  time 
there  would  be  no  major  war,  things 
were  stabilizing,  and  we  could  revert 
back  to  a  peacetime  economy  and  a 
peacetime  scenario.  During  John  Ken- 
nedy's tenure  in  the  early  and  mid- 
1960's,  we  were  spending  9.1  percent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product  on  the 
military,  and  roughly  51  cents  of  every 
Federal  dollar  that  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington was  spent  to  support  our  na- 
tional military  and  our  national  de- 
fense. 

If  we  look  at  where  we  are  today,  as 
we  have  seen  defense  spending  decline, 
this  year's  defense  budget  will  see  us 
spend  roughly  3  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  on  the  military,  and 
about  17  cents  of  every  dollar  on  the 
military.  So  whichever  mechanism  we 
use  to  compare  defense  spending,  it  has 
actually  been  cut  dramatically.  In  fact, 
the  only  area  of  Federal  spending  re- 
ceiving such  massive  cuts  is  in  fact  our 
defense  budget. 

It  was  kind  of  ironic  when  President 
Clinton  stood  in  this  very  room  just 
several  weeks  ago  and  slammed  his  fist 
on  the  table  and  said  "no  more  defense 
cuts."  I  would  like  to  believe  our  Presi- 
dent, but  if  we  look  at  what  he  re- 
quested for  this  next  fiscal  year,  and 
the  following  2  years,  it  is  actually  less 
money  in  each  of  those  years  than 
what  we  are  spending  today.  In  my 
book,  and  in  most  of  our  books,  that  is 
a  cut,  so  we  continue  to  see  requests  to 
decrease  military  spending. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  President's 
5-year  budget  plan,  which  many  of  us 
opposed  because  of  this  condition,  $128 
billion  of  cuts  over  5  years  would  be  in 
the  defense  area,  many  of  them  unspec- 
ified. One  of  our  biggest  problems  this 


year  is  going  to  be  to  deliver  on  the 
second  year  of  the  5-year  defense  cuts 
that  President  Clinton  used  to  base  his 
budget  numbers  on.  In  fact,  there  are 
many,  including  former  Secretary 
Aspin,  in  his  bottom-up  review,  who 
have  already  said  we  need  to  increase 
spending  just  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  our  military  needs  this  year. 

What  is  most  troubling  about  the  de- 
fense numbers  is  not  so  much  that  we 
should  pull  a  number  out  of  the  air,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  way  we  should  de- 
cide the  level  of  defense  spending.  In 
fact,  many  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  outraged  because 
that  is  how  the  President  evidently  ar- 
rived at  the  $128  billion  number. 

I  say  that  using  two  quotes,  one  from 
Senator  Sam  Nunn,  who,  when  the 
original  budget  numbers  were  given 
last  year,  said  that  these  budget  cuts 
were  pulled  out  of  the  air.  They  were 
not  based  on  some  analysis  of  the 
threat  to  America's  existence  and  our 
facilities  around  the  world,  they  were 
simply  pulled  out  of  the  air  by  a  pencil- 
pushing  budget  director  over  at  the 
White  House. 

In  fact,  just  today  we  had  a  briefing, 
a  closed  intelligence  briefing,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Nye,  chairman  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Council,  and  each  of  the 
various  subheads  who  were  responsible 
for  gathering  all  of  the  intelligence  on 
which  we  can  base  the  threat  to  Amer- 
ica and  our  security  around  the  world. 

Under  a  direct  question  from  me.  Dr. 
Nye  responded  that  not  even  he  had 
been  consulted  by  President  Clinton 
nor  the  people  who  made  that  decision 
as  to  what  our  budget  level  should  be 
for  the  next  5  years. 

What  troubled  me  the  most  is  that 
we  are  making  these  decisions  on  our 
budget  numbers  from  this  year  through 
the  next  5  years  largely  based  on  num- 
bers pulled  out  of  the  air,  not  on  a 
threat  assessment,  not  on  the  reality 
of  the  world  conditions,  not  on  the  po- 
tential conflict  that  could  come  about 
from  the  former  Soviet  republics,  not 
on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
not  on  the  potential  for  North  Korea 
using  its  nuclear  technology,  not  on 
the  situation  involving  Pakistan  and 
India,  and  other  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  simply  we  are  basing 
this  on  a  number  pulled  out  of  the  air 
to  fit  with  the  President's  5-year  budg- 
et plan.  That  really  is  scary,  and  it  has 
many  of  us  concerned. 

Not  only  is  defense  being  cut,  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton,  by  $128  bil- 
lion, but  the  people  of  America  have  to 
understand  that  Congress  is  also  hav- 
ing its  way  in  cutting  defense  even  fur- 
ther. The  defense  appropriations  and 
authorization  bills  that  we  have  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  were 
loaded  down  with  programs  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  national  security. 
Funding  a  $40  million  hospital  in  Den- 
ver,  CO,   was  one   of  the   items   that 


many  of  us  tried  to  question  but  could 
not  get  a  separate  vote  on,  or  funding 
special  grants  to  colleges  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  defense.  All  were 
stuck  in  the  defense  bill. 

In  fact,  it  was  Senator  John  McCain 
who  publicly  hais  said  that  in  last 
year's  defense  appropriation  bill,  there 
were  $4  billion  of  unauthorized  appro- 
priations, items  that  found  their  way 
in.  in  many  cases  having  nothing  to  do 
with  our  national  security. 

When  we  talk  about  the  defense  cuts 
we  are  making,  we  have  to  add  in  that 
a  major  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
defense  appropriation  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  other 
programs  are  put  in  there  by  Members 
of  Congress  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  strategic  interest  or  our  na- 
tional security. 

On  top  of  that,  the  President  has  re- 
quested approximately  $20  billion  over 
5  years  for  what  he  calls  defense  con- 
version, and  in  fact,  when  one  looks  at 
that  conversion  number,  they  find  out 
that  many  of  those  conversion  items 
have  been  targeted  or  earmarked  for 
certain  districts  or  for  certain  compa- 
nies or  for  certain  Members,  and  are 
not  based  upon  a  real  concerted  effort 
to  find  and  develop  dual  use  tech- 
nologies and  new  emerging  tech- 
nologies from  work  that  we  have  done 
in  the  military. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  position  that  I 
would  have  taken  if  the  debate  were  in 
fact  held  tonight  is  that  we  must  base 
our  defense  numbers  on  the  threat  that 
is  there  and  evident  to  the  people  of 
America  around  the  world,  and  it  must 
be  based  on  scientific  evidence  that  we 
then  discuss  and  analyze,  and  systems 
that  are  needed  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional security. 

It  should  not  be  based  on  some  artifi- 
cial number  pulled  in  by  some  budget 
pencil-pusher  down  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Second,  if  we  are  looking  at  ways 
that  we  can  improve  our  defense  spend- 
ing, we  in  this  Congress  have  got  to 
stop  using  the  defense  budget  and  the 
defense  spending  process  as  a  cash  cow, 
where  we  can  add  in  all  these  other 
programs  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  national  security. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  we  must 
also  remember  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
could  attribute  to  the  downfall  of  com- 
munism in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  the 
work  and  effort  of  Ronald  Reagan,  fol- 
lowed by  George  Bush,  in  building  up  a 
strong  military. 

It  was  just  recently,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  last  March  that  Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh,  in  a  conference  held 
here  in  Washington,  said  that  SDI  and 
the  military  posture  of  this  country 
under  Ronald  Reagan  were  the  reasons 
why  the  Soviet  system  eventually  had 
to  back  off,  and  why  Gorbachev  had  to 
back  off,  because  they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  go  up  against  America  on  se- 
curity issues. 
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No  nation  has  ever  been  threatened 
because  it  was  too  strong.  Our  concern 
is  that  as  we  move  through  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, that  we  have  to  be  careful  that  we 
not  short  change  our  military  and  end 
up  with  a  hollow  force  structure,  as  we 
did  in  the  1970's.  which  just  invites  des- 
pots and  leaders  around  the  world  to 
take  on  our  allies  and  attempt  to  in- 
volve our  allies  in  conflicts  that  could 
lead  to  a  world  escalation  or  a  world 
war. 

The  threat  is  still  there,  the  danger 
is  still  there.  One  classified  briefing 
that  was  held  several  weeks  ago,  one  of 
my  colleagues  said  that  at  this  point  in 
time  there  were  over  60  hostile  actions 
taking  place  today  between  countries 
and  between  people  and  ethnic  groups, 
any  one  of  which  could  involve  Amer- 
ica, so  this  notion  that  somehow  things 
are  all  rosy  and  we  have  no  more  con- 
cern for  national  security  is  just  to- 
tally untrue. 

Before  I  yield  back  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
John  Kvl,  I  know  he  is  going  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  nuclear  deterrents 
and  for  ballistic  missile  systems  to 
deal  with  the  threat  they  pose,  which  I 
have  not  even  talked  about,  which  are 
also  major  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  to  understand  that  as  the 
debate  unfolds  on  the  President's  budg- 
et, this  year  and  in  the  out-years,  we 
have  to  deal  on  facts  and  reality,  not 
on  perceptions.  What  the  President  did 
in  this  room,  in  the  State  of  the  Union, 
in  pounding  his  fist,  was  nothing  but  a 
perception  that  he  is  not  going  to  let 
defense  be  cut  any  more.  That  is  just 
not  what  is  happening.  It  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  and  it  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  budget  numbers  contained  in 
the  document  that  I  sent  up  here  yes- 
terday. 

I  urge  the  American  people  and  our 
colleagues  to  be  vigilant  as  this  process 
unfolds. 

□  1800 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  colleague  if  he  would  just  take 
another  minute  to  explain  the  other 
chart  that  is  on  the  easel  behind  the 
one  that  he  has  talked  about,  the  color 
chart  which  I  think  graphically  dem- 
onstrates another  point,  and  that  is  the 
comparison  between  defense  spending 
and  the  domestic  spending  that  has  in- 
creased over  the  years,  and  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  again  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
plain this  very  vivid  chart  which  I 
think  describes  what  is  again  a  mis- 
conception. The  people  of  America 
have  again  been  to  some  extent  hood- 
winked into  thinking  that  all  of  our 
Federal  dollars  have  gone  for  the  mili- 
tary and  we  have  cut  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  and  mandatory  spend- 
ing dramatically.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 


If  you  look  at  this  chart  which  pro- 
vides cumulative  real  changes  from  fis- 
cal year  1990  through  fiscal  year  1999 
you  see  almost  a  40-percent  increase  in 
mandatory  spending  programs,  the  en- 
titlement programs,  you  see  a  12-per- 
cent increase  in  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  and  yet  you  see  a  35-percent 
decrease  in  defense  outlays,  an  actual 
decrease.  The  only  area  of  the  budget 
that  we  have  cut  in  the  last  several 
years  and  are  proposing  to  cut  in  the 
future  are  in  fact  national  security  and 
defense. 

This  President,  even  in  cutting  his 
Federal  workers,  and  he  counts  that 
heavily,  what  he  does  not  tell  the 
American  people  is  the  bulk  of  those 
workers  are  going  to  be  Pentagon 
workers,  they  are  going  to  be  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  the  military,  the 
young  people  who  committed  their 
lives  and  their  careers  to  defending 
this  country.  What  he  also  does  not  tell 
the  American  people  is,  looking  at  two 
studies  done,  one  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  the  other  done 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
using  the  numbers  that  they  had  avail- 
able for  the  original  Clinton  5-year 
cuts  in  defense,  the  estimates  of  job 
losses  in  America  over  the  next  5  years 
will  range  between  1.2  and  2.8  million 
workers  who  will  lose  their  jobs.  These 
are  both  uniformed  personnel  at  the 
Pentagon  and  people  who  work  for  de- 
fense contractors  and  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base.  There  are  only  5.5  mil- 
lion Americans  who  work  in  the  de- 
fense industry  right  now  today,  and 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  seeing  up 
to  one-half  of  those  people,  one  out  of 
every  two  workers  get  a  pink  slip.  And 
the  problem  is  we  have  no  place  to  put 
them.  We  have  no  jobs  that  can  take 
their  skills  and  their  knowledge  and  re- 
employ them,  and  that  is  what  is  so 
outrageous,  that  we  are  doing  this  in  a 
vacuum.  Not  that  we  should  keep  the 
defense  budget  high  just  to  employ  peo- 
ple, but  there  has  to  be  some  thought 
process  given  to  where  these  people  are 
going  to  go  to  work.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened and  it  does  not  exist  today,  and 
all  across  America  tens  of  thousands  of 
husbands  and  wives  are  losing  their 
jobs  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  drastic  downsizing  that  is 
currently  occurring  with  our  military, 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  way,  we 
are  increasing  dramatically  domestic 
spending. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  eloquent  statement  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Kurt 
Weldon,  who  serves  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  who,  as  he  in- 
dicated, participated  in  a  hearing  just 
this  morning,  an  intelligence  hearing 
describing  the  threat  that  is  posed  to 
us  around  the  world  and  from  the  intel- 
ligence point  of  view  the  kinds  of 
things  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  to 
meet  that  threat. 

To  just  play  for  a  moment  on  one  of 
the  last  points  made  by  my  colleague. 


and  these  are  statistics  that  I  bor- 
rowed, by  the  way,  from  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick  Cheney, 
who  points  out  the  fact  that  it  takes  9 
years  to  build  a  modern  aircraft  carrier 
from  authorization  to  deployment.  It 
takes  about  25  years  to  train  an  officer 
capable  of  commanding  a  modem 
armor  division  in  combat,  and  it  takes 
13  years  before  a  new  Navy  aircraft  can 
be  deployed.  So  Madam  Speaker,  it  ob- 
viously is  the  case  that  you  cannot 
draw  down  a  force  and  rebuild  it  over- 
night. And  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  pointing  out  the  number  of 
people  both  in  the  civilian  jobs  and  in 
the  military  who  are  being  given  the 
pink  slip,  as  he  put  it,  or  are  going  to 
be  out  of  this  process,  our  military  in- 
dustrial base  will  be  gravely  under- 
mined, and  yet  because  of  the  severe 
time  periods  here  that  it  takes  to  re- 
build the  forces,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  respond  quickly  to  a  crisis,  but  rath- 
er would  have  to  take  a  long  time,  9 
years,  for  example,  to  build  a  modern 
aircraft  carrier,  and  in  the  case  of 
training  an  officer,  25  years.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  serious  propo- 
sition when  we  talk  about  a  rapid 
build-down,  quite  an  oxymoron  that, 
build-down,  but  a  very  serious  propo- 
sition when  we  consider  the  time  con- 
straints and  then  rebuilding  that  force 
back  up. 

So  to  restate  some  of  the  statistics 
that  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  are 
actually  significantly  cutting  defense 
spending  now,  whether  measured  as  a 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  or  as 
a  percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  here 
are  the  quick  numbers  again:  Defense 
spending  has  dropped  since  1985  from  27 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  to  less 
than  17  percent,  which  by  the  way. 
Madam  Speaker,  is  the  lowest  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  since  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Defense  spending  has  dropped 
to  just  3.9  percent  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic product  versus  11.9  percent  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war,  9.1  percent 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  and  6.3  per- 
cent during  the  height  of  the  Reagan 
buildup.  And  finally,  since  1950,  as  my 
colleague  pointed  out,  entitlement  pro- 
grams have  grown  from  18  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  over  50  percent, 
and  have  become  the  largest  single  sec- 
tor of  U.S.  Government  spending,  while 
defense,  of  course,  has  gone  from  about 
50  percent  down  to  less  than  17  percent. 

So  the  first  point  that  I  think  we 
would  have  made  had  this  debate  oc- 
curred this  evening  is  that  we  have  al- 
ready cut  defense  spending  signifi- 
cantly. And  as  the  President  said, 
whatever  else  you  might  think  about 
his  plans  for  cuts  over  the  next  5  years, 
as  he  said  from  that  podium  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  we  cannot  cut  defense 
spending  any  further. 

Now  why  is  that  so?  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  abstract  numbers  here  or,  as 
my  colleague  pointed  out,  just  to  keep 
people  employed.  We  are  talking  about 


the  need  for  a  strong  defense  in  order 
to  maintain  world  peace. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  talk  a  lot  about 
our  crime  problem,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  want  to  do  about  that  is  to 
put  more  cops  on  the  beat.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  President  proposed 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  put  more 
cops  on  the  beat.  Why  do  we  do  that? 
Why  do  we  want  to  have  more  cops  on 
the  beat?  To  deter  crime.  The  more 
cops  you  have  on  the  beat,  the  less 
crime  you  are  going  to  have  committed 
on  the  streets,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  internationally.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  a  strong  over- 
whelming presence,  and  we  can  back  up 
our  foreign  policy  decisions  whatever 
they  may  be,  other  people  in  the  world 
are  not  going  to  mess  with  us.  They  un- 
derstand what  happens  with  people  who 
argue  militarily  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

But  as  soon  as  our  defense  begins  to 
deteriorate,  as  it  did  during  the  1970's, 
as  soon  as  others  believe  that  they  can 
get  away  with  trouble  around  the 
world,  then  you  see  these  hot  spots 
that  my  colleague  pointed  out  begin  to 
crop  up.  And  nations  test  our  will,  and 
when  they  find  that  will  wanting,  and 
when  they  find  us  unable  to  meet 
threats  all  over  the  globe,  then  is  when 
you  see  trouble  begin. 

I  suspect  that  was  one  of  the  things 
that  was  going  through  the  mind  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  be  the  aggressor 
against  Kuwait,  but  very  quickly  that 
threat  developed.  I  think,  because 
among  other  things,  he  did  not  think 
we  would  respond.  I  think  he  was  the 
most  surprised  person  in  the  world 
when  he  saw  the  resolve  of  President 
George  Bush  and  eventually  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Madam  Speaker,  who 
agreed  to  support  the  President  when 
he  said  we  are  going  to  stop  that  ag- 
gression, we  are  going  to  kick  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait  and  take  away  his  capa- 
bility to  threaten  his  neighbors  in  the 
future. 

But  we  were  able  to  do  that.  Why? 
Because,  the  United  States,  as  shown 
on  an  earlier  chart,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  1990's  built  up  our  forces  to 
the  best,  the  strongest,  the  most  capa- 
ble military  force  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  was  not  only  strong  from  a 
personnel  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  that  we  had  the  best 
trained  people,  but  also  because  they 
were  the  best  equipped  with  the  most 
technically  advanced  weapons  ever. 
And  what  was  one  of  the  results  of 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  repulse  an  aggressor,  kick 
him  out  of  where  he  had  gone  and  en- 
sure that  he  could  not  threaten  his 
neighbors  for  a  long  time  to  come?  One 
of  the  results  of  that  kind  of  capability 
was  that  this  was  all  accomplished 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  casualties  of 
any  comparable  military  conflict  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 


That  is  something  that  we  tend  to 
forget.  Madam  Speaker.  One  reason 
that  we  want  to  put  money  into  de- 
fense, to  train  people  well  and  to  have 
the  right  kind  of  equipment  is  because 
we  know  that  then  when  we  send  our 
young  people  into  harm's  way  they  will 
do  our  will  at  minimum  risk  to  them- 
selves, and  to  every  mother  and  father, 
to  every  one  of  us  who  vote  to  put 
them  in  harm's  way.  nothing  could  be 
more  important  than  making  sure  that 
they  can  do  their  job  with  the  least 
risk  of  harm  to  themselves. 

When  we  play  this  game  of  marginal 
benefits,  of  trying  to  see  how  close  to 
the  line  we  can  get  before  somebody  at- 
tacks us.  we  not  only  invite  that  kind 
of  trouble  around  the  world,  but  we 
also  guarantee  when  we  do  have  to  re- 
spond that  young  men  and  women. 
Americans  in  uniform,  will  die  need- 
lessly, and  there  will  be  needless  cas- 
ualties. We  have  history  to  back  us  up 
in  this  respect.  Dick  Cheney  used  to 
talk  about  World  War  II  when  we  had 
such  a  dramatic  falling  off  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  the  end  strength,  and 
we  ended  up  in  Korea  with  a  lot  of  lives 
lost  unnecessarily  because  we  had  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  past.  So 
there  are  important  lessons  here  to  be 
learned  historically. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
threats  before  we  wind  up  this  evening. 
We  heard  testimony  today,  as  I  said, 
about  threats  around  the  world.  It  is 
interesting  that  Jane's  Defense  Weekly 
reports  there  are  a  total  of  73 
flashpoints  worldwide  today,  some  not 
presenting  significant  threats  to  world 
peace,  but  certainly  some  that  do. 
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If  you  just  look  about  where  some  of 
these  things  are,  where  sofhe  of  these 
conflicts  are,  you  can  see  that  there 
are  potential  flashpoints  that  could 
very  easily  involve  not  just  the  United 
States  but  literally  the  world. 

One  that  tends  to  be  forgotten  about 
even  though  it  is  very  much  in  the 
news  today  is  the  Balkan  crisis,  that 
which  spawned  World  War  I.  We  tend  to 
think  of  the  trouble  in  Bosnia  today  as 
demanding  a  response  because  of  the 
shelling  of  Sarajevo.  What  we  tend  to 
forget  about  is  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  very  tense  situation  on  the  border  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Macedonia,  that  if 
there  should  be  a  conflict  there  or  in 
Kosovo,  in  the  Kosovo  region,  you 
could  easily  involve  countries  like 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  are  building 
up  at  a  fairly  significant  rate.  Madam 
Speaker,  and  before  long  you  could 
bring  in  a  lot  of  other  countries  in  the 
world  into  a  very  bad  situation. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  think  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  Balkans 
and  the  potential  conflict  there  that 
here  we  have  an  administration  that  is 
downsizing  the  military  dramatically. 


and  we  were  going  to  have  a  discussion 
about  further  downsizing  further  even 
beyond  what  President  Clinton  is  ask- 
ing for  which  I  think  would  be  out- 
rageous, but  the  same  administration 
is  in  fact  deploying  our  troops  to  more 
of  the  hot  spots  around  the  world, 
whether  it  be  Macedonia  or  surround- 
ing Haiti  or  the  promise  of  25,000  troops 
into  the  Balkans  or  whether  it  is  the 
troops  that  we  have  over  in  Somalia 
that  we  withdrew  and  then  put  back  in 
again  because  we  were  embarrassed  be- 
cause we  had  taken  them  out  too 
quickly;  we  have  troops  literally  in 
more  places  today  than  at  any  point  in 
time  in  recent  years  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  cutting  back  the  military. 
What  does  this  mean?  When  I  was  in 
Somalia  1  year  ago  almost  to  this  very 
day  in  Mogadishu  with  the  appropri- 
ators,  we  talked  to  some  young  ma- 
rines at  a  base  camp  in  Baidoa,  and 
they  said,  "You  know.  Congressman, 
our  biggest  concern  is  that  for  three  of 
the  last  four  holiday  seasons  we  have 
been  deployed.  We  go  from  one  oper- 
ation to  another.  We  have  no  time  to 
regroup.  We  have  no  time  to  go  see  our 
families.  We  have  no  time  to  get  our- 
selves together.  We  are  constantly 
being  deployed  from  training  exercise 
to  mission  to  commitment." 

What  we  have  to  understand  in  this 
body  and  what  this  administration  has 
to  understand  is  that  it  is  not  just  say- 
ing cut  defense,  because  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  direct  impact  on  people's 
lives,  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  what  really  kind  of  scares  me,  and 
it  ties  in  with  the  gentleman's  point 
about  the  potential  involved  in  the 
Balkans,  is  we  cannot  keep  doing  both 
things.  Some  Members  of  this  body 
have  done  that,  they  have  voted  for  us 
to  stay  in  Somalia  longer  than  we 
should  be,  and  we  should  have  been  out 
of  there  6  months  ago,  and  they  want 
us  to  deploy  troops  to  Haiti,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  pay  for  adequate  sup- 
port for  our  military  to  provide  those 
services.  Those  two  things  just  cannot 
continue. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  valid  point. 

We  have  an  all-volunteer  service.  We 
rely  upon  people  to  join  the  service. 
When  they  find  that  they  are  going  to 
be  deployed  over  and  over  again  with- 
out that  period  of  R&R,  it  certainly  di- 
minishes their  incentive  to  continue  to 
serve  and  for  others  to  decide  to  serve. 
To  just  expand  on  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  made,  the  United  States  has 
used  military  force  more  than  240 
times  since  1945,  and  well  over  80  per- 
cent of  those  uses  of  force  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  any  Warsaw 
Pact  country.  So,  Madam  Speaker,  al- 
though the  cold  war  is  over,  we  found 
historically,  and  certainly  today,  that 
much  of  the  conflict  around  the  world 
or  the  potential  flashpoints  do  not  in- 
volve anything  approximating  the  cold 
war.  but  the  kind  of  ethnic  violence 
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and  other  kinds  of  long-simmering  dis- 
putes that  could  well  swell  into  a  more 
significant  kind  of  crisis. 

One  of  the  comments  that  was  made 
today  in  the  hearings  that  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  by  Dr.  Joseph  Nye. 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Council.  IS  this,  that  the  prob- 
lems that  come  along  as  surprises  are 
quite  considerable.  That  is  a  direct 
quotation  from  his  testimony.  His 
point  being  that  you  never  know  for 
sure  where  the  next  conflict  is  going 
to  be. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  that 
well  over  90  percent  of  American  uses 
of  force  between  1945  and  1993,  and  let 
me  repeat  that,  between  1945  and  1993. 
well  over  90  percent  of  the  American 
uses  of  force  were  not  included  on  the 
scenarios  used  for  planning  U.S.  Forces 
the  year  before,  and  well  over  90  per- 
cent involved  less  than  3  months  of 
strategic  warning.  That  is  a  very  inter- 
esting statistic. 

In  fact,  tb*  uses  of  force  for  which 
the  United  States  strategic  planners 
did  not  shape  force  plans  or  have  stra- 
tegic warning  included  Korea,  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Viet- 
nam, Grenada,  Panama,  as  well  as  the 
gulf  war,  Somalia,  and  Bosnia.  So  his- 
tory shows  us  in  very  graphic  terms 
that  you  cannot  always  predict  where 
the  next  conflict  will  be. 

I  mentioned  the  Baltics.  How  about 
the  Korean  Peninsula?  Here  you  have  a 
tinderbox  situation  that  could  easily 
erupt  into  a  major  conflagration,  and, 
of  course,  as  my  colleague  pointed  out 
earlier,  if  we  had  a  better  strategic  de- 
fense system,  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, we  would  not  have  near  the  cri- 
sis there  that  we  do,  but  because  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  missile  defense 
system  deployed  which  could  obviate 
the  threat  from  North  Korean  missiles, 
we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  poten- 
tial threat. 

We  have  China,  which  is  rearming  it- 
self at  an  alarming  rate,  and  an  econ- 
omy growing  also  at  an  alarming  rate, 
I  should  not  say  alarming,  but  at  a 
most  impressive  rate.  The  combined 
factors  could  certainly  suggest  that  in 
10  years  or  so  you  could  have  a  poten- 
tial threat  there  if  the  leadership  in 
China  should  change. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the 
leadership  of  Russia.  Today  we  do  not 
feel  threatened  by  Russia,  but  cer- 
tainly missiles,  27.000  warheads  of  nu- 
clear material,  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  should  the  leadership  of  those 
countries  be  changed  and  should  they 
be  redirected  at  the  United  States  or 
our  allies. 

This  is  not  even  to  mention  the  Mid- 
dle East  with  Iraq  and  Iran,  certainly 
Iraq  wanting  to  cause  more  trouble, 
and  Iran  causing  terrorism  problems 
around  the  globe  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  point  is  this, 
that  we  know  there  are  dangerous  situ- 
ations, that  the  world  is  still  a  dan- 


gerous place.  We  know  the  most  seri- 
ous conflicts  that  have  arisen  we  did 
not  have  adequate  warning  of.  We 
know  just  as  sure  as  we  are  standing 
here  that  there  is  going  to  be  conflict 
in  the  world.  We  know  that  before  the 
end  of  this  century  we  are  going  to 
need  to  deploy  our  forces  in  some  way 
in  harm's  way,  and  yet  we  have  folks  in 
this  country  who  would  continue  to 
denude  the  military  of  the  manpower, 
the  technology,  the  ability  to  meet 
these  kinds  of  threats.  I  will  simply  al- 
lude to,  and  not  quote  from,  a  report 
done  in  July  of  1993  by  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
John  McCain,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Going  Hollow,  the  Warnings  of  Our 
Chiefs  of  Staff."  It  is  replete  of  page 
after  page  after  page  of  examples  of  our 
military  forces  now  facing  a  hollow- 
force  situation  because  of  the  inability 
to  fund  and  afford  repairs,  equipment 
replacements,  the  kinds  of  things  nec- 
essary for  training  and  readiness,  air- 
craft parts,  shipbuilding,  maintenance, 
on  and  on  and  on.  That  is  the  kind  of 
hollow  force  that  was  created  during 
the  1970's  which  occasioned  the  need 
for  the  kind  of  buildup  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1980's. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  without 
going  into  a  lot  of  detail,  the  points 
that  we  have  established  here  tonight, 
and  we  certainly  want  to  debate  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  next  time  are 
that  we  have  already  cut  defense  sig- 
nificantly, that  compared  with  other 
spending,  defense  has  become  a  very 
small  part  of  our  budget,  that  there  are 
still  many  threats  in  the  world,  the 
world  remains  a  dangerous  place,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot 
predict  where  the  next  conflict  will 
arise.  We  know  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for  it. 

We  know  that  when  we  are  strong  we 
are  able  to  deter  aggression.  We  are 
able  to  dissuade  people  from  engaging 
in  bad  conduct  around  the  world. 

As  I  said,  we  have  more  cops  on  the 
beat  in  order  to  deter  crime.  We  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  strong  military 
force,  so  it  becomes  dangerous  to 
marginalize  that  force  and  invite  risk, 
and  it  also  creates  a  much  larger 
threat  that  there  will  be  casualties 
once  we  have  to  engage  our  military 
forces. 

Defense  is  a  lot  like  insurance.  I 
guess  I  would  say.  It  is  interesting  to 
me  that  in  this  very  body  people  are 
debating  day  after  day  the  need  for 
universal  health  insurance  to  insure 
against  unknown  and  even  unlikely 
problems  with  our  own  personal  health, 
but  we  understand  the  need  for  that 
kind  of  insurance,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  willing  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  also  need  to  have  in- 
surance against  unknown  and  even  un- 
likely threats  against  our  interests 
around  the  world,  that  that  insurance 
is  our  defense. 
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We  do  not  know  exactly  where  we 
will  need  it.  when  we  will  need  it,  or 
what  we  will  need.  But  we  do  under- 
stand just  as  sure  as  we  are  here  we 
will  need  to  have  that  kind  of  force  at 
some  point.  We  dare  not  reduce  our 
ability  to  the  point  that  we  invite  ag- 
gression or  create  unnecessary  casual- 
ties with  the  people  that  we  send  in 
harm's  way. 

That  is  why  we  strongly  stand  for  the 
proposition,  as  President  Clinton  said 
from  this  Chamber  a  couple  weeks  ago. 
we  cannot  cut  defense  further. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate  with  our 
colleagues  about  this  proposition  when 
we  can  reschedule  it  and  look  forward 
to  the  debate  over  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  bill  on  defense  when 
those  matters  come  before  this  body  as 
well. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  concludes  my 
remarks. 
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OUR     GOVERNMENT      SHOULD     BE 

RUN    ON    A    MORE   BUSINESSLIKE 

BASIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas). 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
MclNNls]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Madam  Speaker,  it  has 
been  very  interesting  here  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  to  see  all  the  publicity 
and  so  on  about  the  administration's 
budget  proposal.  I  thought  this  evening 
would  be  a  good  time  to  visit  with  you 
a  little  bit  about  something  that  I 
think  is  very  important  in  regard  to 
that. 

First  let  me  tell  a  little  story:  This 
fellow  was  at  school  one  day.  and  the 
schoolteacher  came  up  to  this  young 
fellow,  and  she  says,  "I  want  to  know 
how  good  your  math  is.  If  I  gave  you  $2, 
and  your  father  gave  you  $4,  how  much 
money  would  you  have?"  The  child 
looked  at  the  teacher  and  said,  "Well, 
I  would  have  $2."  The  teacher  says, 
"You  don't  know  your  math  very 
well."  The  young  student  looked  up  at 
the  teacher  and  said,  "You  don't  know 
my  father  very  well." 

This  leads  into  what  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  tonight,  and  that  is  how  well  do 
we  know  the  Government?  How  well 
can  we  depend  on  our  Government  not 
to  come  up  with  a  budget,  with  pro- 
grams, but  to  come  up  with  efficient 
and  effective  business  operations,  to 
manage  the  Government,  to  manage 
your  taxpayer  dollars? 

Let  us  talk  about  the  difference  be- 
tween Government  programs  and  the 
private  marketplace.  We  all  know  from 
basic  economics  101  that  in  private 
business  you  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit.  You  are  in  business  to  provide  a 
product,  and  you  hope  that  the  demand 
for  your  product  exceeds  the  supply,  so 
that  you  could  make  the  maximum 
amount  of  profit. 
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But  if  it  is  vice  versa,  if  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand,  you  have  to  run 
your  business  in  such  a  way  that  you 
can  continue  to  operate  your  business, 
but  you  need  to  run  your  business,  you 
need  to  tighten  down,  make  cuts,  you 
need  to  have  a  fine-tuned  operation  in 
order  to  be  able  to  survive  the  kind  of 
scenario  where  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  Government  side  of  it.  the 
Government  does  not  need  to  do  that. 
The  Government  does  not  need  to 
make  a  profit.  Now,  granted,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  some  programs  where  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  Govern- 
ment make  a  profit,  nonetheless  in 
those  programs  where  the  Government 
was  never  intended  to  make  a  profit, 
those  programs  need  to  be  run  in  an  ef- 
ficient, businesslike  operation. 

Now,  Government  was  never  in- 
tended, nor  should  it.  compete  with  the 
private  marketplace.  When  you  talk 
about  a  product  that  you  can  make  a 
profit  on.  the  Government  has  never 
been  very  successful  in  doing  that. 

Take  a  look,  for  example,  at  the  U.S. 
postal  operation.  Compare  that  to  the 
United  Parcel  Service  or  to  the  Federal 
Express  or  some  of  these  other  agencies 
in  the  private  sector.  Take  a  look  at 
the  difference  in  the  business  oper- 
ations, take  a  look  at  the  difference  in 
who  needs  a  profit  and  who  does  not 
need  a  profit. 

Well,  tonight  let  us  explore  a  little 
Government  business  operations  be- 
cause I  think,  as  the  President  talks 
about  his  budget,  as  Congress  begins  to 
look  at  the  President's  oudget,  that  we 
need  to  say  and  ask  of  every  agency, 
"What  kind  of  business  operation  do 
you  have?  Do  you  have  the  kind  of  op- 
eration where  the  dollars  that  we  put 
into  your  agency,  that  we  take,  by  the 
way,  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, the  dollars  that  we  take  from  the 
taxpayers  and  transfer  through  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  your  agency,  are  we  get- 
ting the  most  bang  for  our  buck?" 

In  most  cases,  I  certainly  think  all  of 
you  and  certainly  our  constituents 
would  probably  say  "no." 

You  know,  if  we  were  able  to  run  our 
Government's  business  operations  in 
an  efficient  manner,  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  businesses  that  have  to  op- 
erate for  a  profit,  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  a  deficit.  I  think  the  waste 
that  we  would  have  been  able  to  save 
over  these  years  because  we  ran  an  effi- 
cient business  operation  would  have  us 
out  of  the  problem  that  we  face  today 
with  our  deficit.  That  deficit,  which  is 
accumulating  at  the  rate  of  about  $37 
million  an  hour— $37  million  an  hour  of 
the  taxpayers'  money— we  are  spending 
that  number  more  than  we  are  bringing 
in.  Is  that  an  efficient  business  oper- 
ation? Of  course,  it  is  not. 

Let  us  look  at  other  programs,  let  us 
look  at  entitlement  programs.  The  en- 
titlement programs,  a  lot  of  those  are 
good  programs.  A  lot  of  those  had  good 
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intent  when  they  were  first  proposed, 
when  they  first  materialized.  But  do 
you  know  how  much  more  good  we 
could  do  for  the  poor  people  who  need 
those  entitlements,  how  much  more  we 
could  give  to  them  if  we  simply  had  ef- 
ficient business  operations?  And  we  do 
not.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you 
could,  however — and  by  the  way,  I  do 
not  think  you  can,  through  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  budget — but  if 
you  could  track  a  dollar  from  a  tax- 
payer, transferred  through  the  dif- 
ferent Government  bureaucracies,  off 
to  Washington,  DC,  transferred  back 
through  the  Government  bureaucracies 
back  to  your  home  State,  for  example, 
and  see  how  much  of  that  dollar  origi- 
nated in  your  State,  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  came  back  through  the  entitle- 
ment program  maze,  how  much  of  that 
dollar  really  goes  to  the  needy  person 
or  to  the  person  who  is  designed  to  re- 
ceive that  entitlement? 

Take  a  look  at  our  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Any  of  you  who  question  my 
logic— and,  well,  it  is  not  my  logic,  but 
it  is  basic  logic  found  in  business 
courses,  even  high  school  business 
courses — but  if  any  of  you  have  any 
question  about  the  efficiency  of  the  en- 
titlement programs,  for  example,  go 
stand  in  the  grocery  stores  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  see  how  confident  you 
feel  about  the  delivery  of  food  stamps 
in  this  country,  how  confident  you  feel 
in  the  business  operations  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps. 

Take  a  look  at  other  programs.  I  saw 
an  interesting  statistic  today:  $109  mil- 
lion in  new  Federal  loans  to  students 
who  had  already  defaulted  on  their  old 
loans. 

Now.  how  many  banks  out  there, 
through  their  business  operations,  con- 
tinue to  loan  that  kind  of  money  to 
customers  who  have  already  previously 
defaulted  on  prior  loans?  It  does  not 
happen.  Or,  if  it  does  happen,  the  bank 
does  not  stay  in  business  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  other 
things.  Let  us  look  at  the  events  of  the 
last  2  weeks,  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
business  operations.  I  have  a  good  ex- 
ample here,  the  earthquake  in  Los  An- 
geles, CA.  There  is  not  a  person  on  this 
floor,  there  is  not  a  person  in  this 
country,  who  is  not  willing  to  go  out  to 
somebody  who  really  needs  help,  some- 
body who  really  deserves.  There  is  no- 
body I  know  that  would  deny  it  to 
them.  But  how  many  of  you  out  there 
are  aware,  for  example,  of  the  kind  of 
problems  that  we  are  having  in  the 
business  operation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  earthquake  relief  money? 

We  had  to  close  down  food  stamp 
lines  because  they  were  just  handing 
them  out,  just  handing  them  out.  No- 
body asked  for  qualifications. 

I  have  right  here  a  document  from 
the  Immigration  Service,  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  document  is  that  the  INS, 
the  Los  Angeles  district  office  of  the 
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INS,  states  that  the  agency  will  not. 
will  not  play  any  role  in  identifying 
the  immigration  status  of  anyone  ap- 
plying for  assistance.  Here  is  a  Federal 
agency  charged  with  business  oper- 
ations and  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  other  agents  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  individuals 
who  come  to  these  other  agencies  and 
ask  for  benefits  or  ask  for  eligibility, 
they  are  to  help  them  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible. 

For  the  earthquake,  what  they  have 
decided  to  do  was  to  turn  their  head 
the  other  way.  "Come  one.  come  all.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  quali- 
fied." 

How  many  businesses  out  there  in 
the  private  marketplace,  through  their 
business  operations,  could  take  that 
kind  of  philosophy? 

Do  you  know  why  it  is  easy  for  the 
Government  to  take  that  philosophy? 
Because  it  is  not  our  dollars,  it  is  your 
dollars,  the  taxpayer  dollars.  It  is  a  lot 
easier  to  spend  somebody  elses  money, 
a  lot  easier  to  turn  your  face  the  other 
way  on  eligibility  requirements  when 
it  is  not  money  coming  directly  out  of 
your  pocket,  it  is  coming  directly  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  That  is 
where  our  problem  on  business  oper- 
ations takes  place. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  make  this 
budget  work  if  we  spend  some  good 
time,  some  real  good  time  on  looking 
at  the  business  operations  of  govern- 
mental agencies. 

You  know.  I  could  go  through  lots 
and  lots  of  examples.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  I  think  particular  programs  lose 
their  business  operation  aspect  point  of 
view  and  are  kind  of  overshadowed  by 
emotions  and  other  issues.  Take,  for 
example,  the  great  war  on  poverty. 
Some  of  you  can  remember  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  with  good  intent,  not 
with  ill  intent — and  by  the  way.  I  think 
a  lot  of  these  programs  are  not  bad  pro- 
grams necessarily,  they  are  just  ill-ad- 
ministered. Most  of  these  programs 
start  with  good  intent. 

But  look  at  the  program  in  1964.  the 
great  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on  wel- 
fare, we  are  going  to  eliminate  poverty. 
When  that  first — let  me  say  it  this  way: 
Since  1960  we  have  spent  on  an  annual 
basis  seven  times,  our  spending  has 
gone  up  seven  times,  and.  you  know 
what,  we  have  just  about  the  same 
level  of  people  in  poverty. 
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How  can  that  occur?  What  would  any 
other  business — how  could  they  operate 
like  that?  If  a  business,  for  example,  if 
a  business  is  making  $10  products  at  a 
cost  of  $10,  and  then  the  cost  the  next 
year,  and  then  several  years,  they  are 
still  making  $10  products  at  a  cost  of 
$70,  somebody  in  that  business  oper- 
ation, in  that  private  business,  is  going 
to  say,  "What's  going  on  here?  We 
can't  survive.  What's  happening  to  our 
cost  of  the  product?  What  are  the  costs 
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of  goods  sold?  Why  that  expense?  Why 
Is  it  triple?" 

Well,  I  can  give  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
ample in  the  Government.  Our  costs 
have  gone  up  sevenfold.  The  number  of 
people  in  poverty  remains  relatively 
the  same — not  exactly  the  same,  but 
relatively  the  same.  But  take  a  look  at 
what  we  do. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "First  of  all, 
when  you  start  a  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  you  get  a  lot  of  spe- 
cial interests,  and  you  got  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional special  interests." 

Let  me  tell  you,  "If  you  stand  up  to 
the  earthquake  in  California  and  say, 
'Wait  a  minute,  I  want  to  question  the 
business  operation  of  how  we  are  going 
to  contribute  the  relief  funds  for  the 
earthquake  victims,'  not  questioning 
the  intent  of  the  people  who  really 
need  help,  but  questioning  the  business 
operations  and  the  distribution,  the 
first  thing  that  happens  is  that  the  par- 
ties opposing  you  will  say,  'How — the 
guy  is  without  heart.  He  doesn't  care 
about  the  people  that  need  help  in  Cali- 
fornia. He's  ruthless.  How  could  he 
dare  stand  up  and  question  earthquake 
relief  for  people  in  California  or  back 
in  the  floods?  How  could  it  possibly 
happen?' " 

Madam  Speaker,  that  is  because  the 
interests  back  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
are  so  immense  that  many  times  to  the 
political  structure  and  to  the  bureau- 
cratic structure  they  force  those  of  us 
who  are  responsible  for  the  business 
management  of  this  Government,  they 
force  us  to  put  business  operations 
aside  and  let  emotions  and  other  fac- 
tors, politics,  drive  the  results. 

It  would  be  OK,  I  guess,  if  the  results 
were  positive  results,  but  the  results 
are  $37  million  an  hour,  every  hour  of 
the  day,  that  we  go  in  the  hole.  It  does 
not  work  out. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  a  lot  of 
these  programs,  if  we  decided,  "Let's 
don't  go  through  the  distribution  prob- 
lem, let's  don't  go  out  and  hand  out 
benefits  like  this;  let's  just  give  every- 
body who  is  eligible,  let's  just  give 
them  some  tax  relief,"  we  would  save 
lots  of  money  if  we  just  gave  the  tax 
relief  instead  of  trying  to  set  up  the 
bureaucratic  nightmare  of  business  op- 
erations and  distribution  in  these 
funds. 

Then  we  got,  not  just  special  inter- 
ests, but  we  also  have,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  call  it,  programs  that 
are  expanded.  For  example,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  expanded  to 
include  other  programs  that  no  one  in 
this  country  ever  had  any  intent  for 
that  program  to  cover. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  has  the  purpose  of 
going  out  for,  as  it  sounds,  small  busi- 
ness, encouraging  small  business  and 
making  available  to  small  business 
capital  in  the  hopes  that  the  backbone 
of  our  country,  in  regard  to  the  busi- 


ness field,  which  is  small  business,  has 
access  to  capital  and  that  the  mom  and 
pop  operation  has  an  opportunity  to 
expand,  has  an  opportunity  to  employ 
people.  That  is  the  theory  of  it. 

Well,  take  a  look  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  budget.  Take  a 
look  last  year  at  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion was  supposed  to,  under  the  intent 
of  the  concept  of  the  small  business 
agency,  was  supposed  to  use  for  small 
business  loans  and  instead  got  an  item 
put  in  our  budget  to  use  to  plant  trees. 

Now,  Madam  Speaker,  planting  trees 
is  not  a  bad  idea.  A  lot  of  us  under- 
stand that  planting  trees  is  a  good 
idea.  But  should  the  Small  Business 
Administration  be  spending  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  our  dollars,  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  to  plant  trees? 

I  ask,  "Do  you  know  what?  That  each 
dollar  that  was  spent  for  planting 
trees,  do  you  know  what  that  would  le- 
verage on  the  street  as  far  as  small 
business  loans?" 

The  ratio  on  minority  loans,  where 
our  leverage  is  the  highest,  is  1  to  20 
for  every  dollar  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  using  to  plant 
a  tree.  They  could  leverage  that  for  S20 
worth  of  loans  on  the  streets  for  small 
businesses  of  America. 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "Is  that  an 
efficient  business  operation?  Is  that 
what  a  business  in  the  private  market- 
place, which  hopes  to  survive,  is  that 
something,  a  practice,  that  they  would 
do?"  Of  course  it  is  not.  It  cannot  be. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "You  can't  operate  like  that — 
well,  unless  you're  the  Government;  let 
me  take  that  back,  and  unless  you've 
got  what  seems  like  an  endless  re- 
source of  revenue  coming  in." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "You  know,  if 
you  have  an  automobile  dealership, 
your  source  of  revenue  depends  on  a 
couple  of  things:  No.  1,  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  your  product;  No.  2,  what 
you're  able  to  sell  your  product  for;  No. 
3,  what  are  your  overhead  costs,  what 
does  it  cost  you  between  the  time  you 
get  the  car,  and  the  time  you  sell  the 
car,  and  service  the  car  down  the  road. 
You  have  to  look  at  each  of  those  very 
carefully  because  the  money  that  you 
are  spending  usually  is  your  own,  and, 
if  it  is  not  directly  out  of  your  pocket- 
book,  you  have  got  property  that  you 
own  leverage  with  the  bank,  and  it  will 
eventually  come  directly  out  of  your 
pocketbook.  So,  your  business  oper- 
ation, just  by  the  consequences  of  the 
result  if  you  don't  succeed,  are  pretty 
efficient,  your  business  operations. 
They  have  to  be  or  you're  not  going  to 
be  in  business." 

However,  Madam  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment pulls  its  money  from  the  tax- 
payer, and.  if  things  do  not  go  right  for 
the  Government  operation,  they  just 
pull  more  money  from  the  taxpayer. 
And.  if  things  do  not  continue  to  go 
right,  they  just  pull  more  money  from 
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the  taxpayer,  and  the  minute  that  the 
taxpayer  stands  up  to  complain,  then 
the  special  interests  that  are  impacted 
or  receive  benefits  from  the  money 
that  we  are  taking  from  the  taxpayer 
and  distributing  out  onto  the  street, 
then  those  groups  who  have — who,  by 
the  way,  have  use  of  that  money  and 
those  resources  to  come  back  here  and 
capitalize,  lobbyists  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  rise  and  have  a  public  outcry. 
How  could  Congress  dare  increase  the 
business — I  mean  make  the  business 
operations  more  effective? 

Of  course  they  do  not  use  those 
words.  They  say,  "How  could  Congress 
dare  cut  this  program?  How  could  Con- 
gress dare  ask  us  whether  or  not  enti- 
tlement dollars  are  really  going  to  the 
people  that  need  entitlement  dollars? 
How  could  Congress  dare  question  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  tree  planting,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration?" 

Well,  Madam  Speaker,  let  me  say  I 
think  there  are  some  solutions  that  we 
can  put  into  place  to  help  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  help  the  Government,  the 
guardian  of  the  taxpayer  dollars  in  this 
country.  I  think  there  are  some  things 
that  we  can  put  into  place  that  will 
help  us  at  the  Government  level  make 
sure  that  the  operations  that  we  have, 
the  taxpayer  dollars  that  we  use,  are 
used  effectively  and  in  the  same  type 
of  operation  that  private  business 
would  conduct. 

Let  us  go  over  a  couple  of  them.  First 
of  all,  what  about  privatizing  collec- 
tions? "It  is  amazing."  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "if  you  owned  a  business,  and 
let's  go  back  to  the  car  dealership.  You 
have  got  a  car  dealership  in  Glenwood 
Springs,  CO,  and  the  owner  of  the  car 
dealership  is  a  fellow  named  Kohler, 
and  Kohler  sells  these  cars,  and  Kohler, 
when  he  brings  in,  he  has  an  accounts 
receivable,  an  accounts  receivable, 
meaning  money  that  is  owed  to  the 
dealership.  Somebody  comes  in,  buys  a 
car.  does  not  have  the  cash  to  pay  for 
it.  So.  Kohler  says.  'All  right;  you  owe 
me.  You  owe  me  $10,000.'  " 

Well,  as  my  colleagues  know,  what 
happens  is  Kohler  has  to  make  sure 
that  he  collects  on  that  $10,000,  and 
every  month,  probably  every  week,  he 
gets  a  printout  that  says,  "Here's  how 
much  money  is  owed  to  you,  but  it's 
not  in  the  cash  register.  You're  not 
able  to  use  it.  It  is  owed  out  there." 

Kohler  has  got  to  make  sure  he  has 
got  good  credit  risks,  and  he  has  got  to 
make  sure  he  can  collect  on  the  money. 

The  Federal  Government  operates 
much  the  same  way. 

I  say,  "Your  income  tax,  for  example; 
everyone  in  this  room  pays  tax.  Every- 
one across  the  country  is  supposed  to 
pay  taxes  although  we  have  millions, 
and  millions,  and  millions  and  millions 
of  taxpayers  who  have  not  paid  their 
taxes,  who  the  Federal  Government 
knows  where  they  live.  They  know 
what  they  do,  but  they  have  not  gone 
after  him  to  pay  the  taxes  which,  of 
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course,  increases  the  burden  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers." 

In  other  words.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
Government  is  absolutely  lousy,  lousy, 
in  collecting  the  debts  owed  to  the 
Government. 

Now  do  not  feel  sorry  for  the  people 
that  are  not  paying  their  debts  because 
those  people  that  are  not  paying  their 
debts  are  putting  an  additional  burden 
on  those  who  are. 

Now.  granted,  if  we  have  somebody 
out  there  who,  because  of  a  disability 
is  not  able  to  pay  their  debts,  we  have 
got  plenty  of  programs  through  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  help  them  out. 

So,  we  need  to  privatize  collections. 
Madam  Speaker. 

D  1840 
Let  us  talk  a  little  more.  What  are 
some  other  solutions?  Sure,  I  can  get 
up  here  and  criticize  Government  busi- 
ness operations.  But  what  are  some 
other  solutions? 

First,  we  talked  about  collections. 
Let's  talk  about  management  of  per- 
sonnel. One  of  my  local  communities. 
Grand  Junction,  CO,  they  took  a  look 
and  they  compared  the  pay  of  Govern- 
ment employees  with  the  pay  of  pri- 
vate employees.  That  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  You  have  to  make  sure 
that  your  Government  employees  are 
being  treated  much  the  same  as  your 
private  market  employees.  You  have 
got  to  have  a  hand  on  personnel. 

I  would  challenge  any  of  you  to  show 
me  a  Government  agency  that  has  ter- 
minated, not  retired,  early  retirement, 
not  transferred  out,  but  terminated 
more  than  a  handful  of  employees.  It 
doesn't  happen  with  Government. 

Now,  take  a  look  at  any  town  in  this 
Nation  and  any  number  of  businesses, 
and  most  of  those  towns,  you  are  going 
to  find  businesses  that  have  to  termi- 
nate people.  One.  maybe  because  the 
people  aren't  performing.  Two.  maybe 
the  car  that  they  are  selling  is  not 
bringing  in  what  the  car  costs  them. 
They  can't  continue  to  operate.  Or  in 
the  transaction  between  buying  the  car 
and  selling  the  car,  the  overhead  costs 
are  out  of  line.  But  the  Government 
doesn't  do  that.  The  Government  needs 
to  improve  its  management  of  person- 
nel. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  charities 
do.  Remember  the  big  fraud  of  the 
charities  back  in  the  early  eighties? 
And  everybody  was  saying,  gosh,  you 
know,  we  give  $1  to  so  and  so  charity, 
and  that  so  and  so  charity  uses  about 
98  cents  for  administration,  and  2  cents 
of  it  goes  to  the  person  who  the  charity 
said  it  was  going  to  go  to.  the  whole 
dollar  was  going  to  go  to. 

People  started  across  this  country  to 
get  very  upset.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  no  exception.  Take  a  look  at 
what  happens  to  the  dollar  the  Federal 
Government  takes  from  you  the  tax- 
payer and  what  percentage  of  that  goes 
for  administration,  for  bureaucracies. 
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for  unnecessary  paperwork,  before  it 
goes  to  where  it  was  supposed  to  go  or 
before  it  was  targeted  to  go. 

What  we  did  with  the  charities, 
somehow  we  exempted  ourselves,  but 
what  we  did  with  the  charities  was  say, 
"Hey.  you  need  to  start,  if  you  wanted 
to  be  successful  as  a  charity,  you  have 
to  start  telling  people  what  percentage 
of  the  dollar  that  they  give  to  you, 
that  they  donate  to  you.  what  percent- 
age of  that  goes  to  administration 
costs,  and  what  percentage  goes  to  the 
recipient." 

I  was  privileged.  I  got  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion at  a  rotary  club  recently  from 
United  Way  of  Pueblo.  CO.  The  first 
thing  they  say  is  here  is  the  percent- 
age. I  think  it  was.  I  don't  know,  5  per- 
cent, maybe  8  percent,  here  is  the  per- 
centage that  stays  for  administration. 
So  92  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  you 
give  to  us  goes  to  the  recipient  you  in- 
tended, and  91.5  cents  stays  local.  They 
have  to  go  out  there,  and  one  of  the 
first  statements  in  their  presentation, 
is  how  your  dollar  is  being  effectively 
used. 

But  that  is  not  what  you  hear  from 
the  United  States  Government  or  prob- 
ably for  the  most  part  from  most  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  They  don't  stand 
up  to  you  on  April  15  and  say  all  right, 
we  are  going  to  take  a  dollar  from  you 
in  taxes,  and  here  is  what  percentage  of 
that  dollar  goes  to  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, for  example,  and  by  the  time  it 
gets  to  the  person  on  the  street  that 
needs  that  entitlement,  here  is  the  per- 
centage of  the  dollar  that  they  get. 

Try  and  find  that  some  time  in  that 
Federal  budget.  So  I  think  that  we 
need  to  demand  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment takes  a  dollar  from  the  taxpayer, 
the  taxpayer  has  every  right  to  know 
exactly  what  percentage  of  that  dollar 
goes  to  the  program  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  promised. 

Let's  talk  about  what  other  busi- 
nesses do.  Performance  audits.  Not  just 
financial  audits,  but  performance  au- 
dits. 

Now,  we  have  performance  audits  in 
the  Government,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  well-run  businesses  have  them. 
And  it  is  interesting.  A  lot  of  the  per- 
formance audits,  even  financial  audits, 
have  two  different  reports,  one  report 
for  an  agency  or  for  the  bureaucratic, 
and  another  report  for  public  disclo- 
sure. And  then  a  lot  of  these  perform- 
ance audits  give  the  agency  the  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion. That  is  not  a  performance  audit 
by  a  government  agency  on  a  govern- 
ment agency.  That  was  an  independent, 
bipartisan  group  of  people  who  had  to 
operate  business  at  a  profit,  who  knew 
something  about  business  operations 
and  effectiveness  of  business  oper- 
ations. 

In  their  performance  audit,  they 
made    2,500,     that    is    a    guess,     rec- 


ommendations. That  is  pretty  close, 
2.500.  And  the  Federal  Government  fol- 
lowed less  than,  what,  500  of  them? 
What  is  the  explanation  for  the  other 
1.500?  Why  didn't  you  follow  that  per- 
formance audit?  We  have  every  right  to 
demand  that  the  U.S.  Government  have 
performance  audits  on  its  operations. 

Let's  talk  about  some  other  basic 
things.  Let's  talk  about  budgets.  When 
Kohler's  Automobile  Shop,  or  pick  an- 
other example.  Carol's  Gift  Shop  down 
in  Colorado,  when  Carol's  Gift  Shop  at 
the  end  of  the  year  closes  its  books  and 
prepares  for  the  next  year,  they  have 
to  do  two  things.  One,  when  they  close 
their  books,  they  have  to  be  accurate. 
And  they  have  to  be  complete.  Because 
the  Government,  Uncle  Sam,  has  some- 
thing called  the  IRS,  that  comes  in  and 
makes  sure  Carol's  books  are  complete 
and  are  accurate. 

Carol  has  to  do  something  else.  She 
has  to  budget  for  the  next  year,  that  is. 
if  she  is  going  to  stay  in  business  very 
long.  You  have  got  to  anticipate.  You 
have  got  to  budget. 

Well,  when  she  makes  a  budget,  when 
she  puts  together  a  budget,  she  in- 
cludes everything  in  the  budget.  She 
includes  her  income,  and  she  includes 
her  projected  expenses. 

What  would  happen  to  Carol's  budget 
if  all  she  did  was  include  the  income, 
but  only  put  on  the  budget  half  of  the 
expenses?  In  other  words,  well.  I  am 
going  to  have  $10  in  income,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  $10  in  expenses,  but  I  am 
just  going  to  put  on  my  budget  $5  in  ex- 
penses. 

Who  does  she  fool?  She  fools  herself. 
She  needs  to  put  the  accurate  expenses 
on  there.  She  may  feel  better  that  she 
shows  $10  in  income  and  only  $5  in  ex- 
penses, although  in  reality  she  has  $10. 
She  can  look  at  that  and  say  I  feel 
great.  I  am  going  to  have  a  $5  profit 
next  year.  But  as  next  year  comes,  she 
will  have  fooled  herself. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the 
Federal  Government?  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government  has 
something  called  off-budget.  I  heard  a 
newscast  last  night.  Social  Security, 
part  of  the  expenditures,  part  of  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  the  budget  is  be- 
cause of  the  Social  Security. 

Folks,  the  Social  Security  is  one  of 
those  items  they  can  leave  off-budget. 
What  do  I  mean  off-budget?  There  are 
two  different  budgets  for  the  American 
people. 

One  budget  is  the  budget  where  you 
think  you  know  where  your  taxpayer 
dollars  are  being  spent.  That  is  one 
budget.  The  other  budget  is  really  kind 
of  nonexistent  out  there.  It  is  items 
like  Social  Security,  the  trust  fund.  We 
all  know  about  the  transfer  of  trust 
funds  to  help  the  operating  costs  and 
so  on. 

So  what  people  say.  this  is  the  true 
deficit.  When  we  look  at  our  income 
statement,  that  is  what  we  are  losing. 
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$37  million  an  hour.  But  they  are  not 
even  including  the  items  they  have  got 
off  the  budget.  You  can't  get  away  with 
it  as  a  taxpayer.  Your  constituents 
can't  get  away  with  it  as  taxpayers. 
And  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  either. 

Thank  goodness  today,  thank  good- 
ness today,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  told  the  President  of  this  coun- 
try, hey,  your  health  care  reform  pack- 
age must  be  on  budget.  Can  you  imag- 
ine that  the  President,  the  administra- 
tion, their  recommended  health  care 
plan  was  going  to  be  off-budget? 

Now,  whether  you  like  the  plan  or 
not  is  irrelevant  at  this  point.  What  is 
relevant  at  this  point  is  that  every  tax- 
payer in  this  country  has  an  absolute 
right  to  know  what  any  particular  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  or  agency  is 
going  to  cost  him.  And  they  have  that 
right  of  disclosure.  And  any  attempt  to 
keep  a  number  off  budget  denies  that 
very  fundamental  right  to  you  the  tax- 
payer. 

So  we  have  to  push  and  pressure  our 
elected  officials  to  keep  budget  items 
on  budget,  that  when  the  Government 
gives  you  an  expenditure,  an  income 
and  expense  statement,  that  all  of  the 
income  is  on  there  and  all  of  the  ex- 
I>enses  are  on  there,  so  that  we  can 
judge,  we  can  judge  at  that  point  in 
time,  hey,  this  health  care  plan  may  be 
a  good  idea.  We  look  at  the  budget,  just 
like  Carol  at  the  gift  store.  She  looks 
at  the  budget  and  says,  hey,  I  can  af- 
ford to  spend  that  kind  of  money,  be- 
cause I  am  bringing  in  this  kind  of  in- 
come. 

D  1850 

"This  is  the  right  priority." 

We  need  to  do  the  same  thing.  We 
need  to  also  look  at  that  budget  and 
say,  hey,  something  is  not  adding  up 
here.  We  are  spending  $37  million  more 
an  hour.  Most  of  you  out  there  figure 
your  budgets  on  how  much  more  you 
may  spend  per  month  bringing  in  or 
spending  it.  We  have  to  calculate  it  by 
the  hour.  We  spend  $37  million  an  hour 
more  than  we  have. 

Somebody  has  to  look  at  that  income 
statement,  income  and  expense  state- 
ment, and  say,  the  expenses  do  not 
equal  the  income. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  next  sug- 
gestion. How  interesting  it  is  that  your 
elected  officials  stand  in  front  of  the 
American  public  and  say.  we  are  good 
at  bringing  down  the  deficit.  We  are  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  We  are  reducing  the 
growth  rate  of  the  deficit.  Boy,  do  not 
ask  me  to  sign  on  to  that  balanced- 
budget  amendment. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  two  things.  Let 
us  talk  about  the  deficit. 

First  of  all.  the  statements  that  the 
deficit  is  slowing  down  are  in  fact  true. 
Remember  that  these  statements  do 
not  calculate  the  transfer  from  trust 
funds  like  Social  Security  for  general 
operating     costs.     But     overall,     the 


growth  of  the  deficit  is  reducing.  But  is 
that  because  of  the  newfound  discipline 
of  this  body  or  a  newfound  discipline 
there  at  the  White  House  or  over  in  the 
Senate  chambers?  No.  It  is  not  because 
we  have  a  newfound  discipline  back 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  It  is  primarily 
due  and  directly  correlated  to  the  fact 
that  the  interest  rate  is  low.  And  be- 
cause the  interest  rate  is  low.  our  car- 
rying cost  for  our  own  debt  has  been 
dramatically  reduced.  That  is  your  big- 
gest contributor  to  why  that  deficit  is 
not  growing  at  the  same  rate. 

What  would  help  us  reduce  that  $37 
million  an  hour  that  goes  out  or  money 
that  goes  out  more  than  money  that  we 
bring  in?  What  would  help?  It  is  called 
a  balanced-budget  amendment. 

Folks,  every  citizen  in  this  country, 
if  they  are  a  law-abiding  and  respon- 
sible citizen,  they  are  expected  by  their 
peers,  they  are  expected  by  their 
banks,  they  are  even  expected  by  their 
Government  to  keep  their  own  bal- 
anced budget.  Their  family  is  expected 
to  operate  with  a  balanced  budget.  If 
you  do  not.  our  society  declares  you 
bankrupt,  and  you  have  to  go  to  court 
and  go  through  bankruptcy.  Or  if  you 
write  a  check  on  an  account  that  you 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  cover  the 
check,  you  could  commit  a  criminal 
violation. 

You  are  expected  to  keep  a  balanced 
budget;  that  is.  you  cannot  spend  more 
money  than  you  bring  in.  You  cannot 
spend  more  than  you  bring  in.  That  is 
what  a  balanced  budget  means.  That  is 
pretty  simple. 

Does  the  Federal  Government  live  by 
its  own  standards  that  it  requires  of 
you?  Absolutely  not.  Do  most  State 
governments  live  by  that  standard? 
Yes.  Do  most  local  governments  live  by 
that  standard?  Yes. 

Do  most  county  governments  live  by 
that  standard?  Yes.  Does  the  Federal 
Government?  No.  Why  not?  What  is 
wrong.  Government?  What  about  an  ef- 
fective business  operation?  What  about 
your  responsibility  to  the  taxpayer? 
What  about  your  responsibility  for 
those  people  who  need  entitlements? 
Do  they  not  deserve  the  most,  the  big- 
gest bang  that  the  Government  can  get 
for  its  buck? 

You  can  help  out  a  lot  more  people  if 
you  run  an  effective  business  oper- 
ation. Koller  can  sell  a  lot  more  cars  if 
he  runs  an  effective  and  efficient  car 
dealership.  Go  out  in  your  own  areas, 
to  my  colleagues  here,  go  to  your  own 
hometown,  go  to  any  business  and  say 
to  that  business,  how  long  will  you  be 
in  business  if  you  operate  your  busi- 
ness without  a  balanced  budget?  "Prob- 
ably the  first  month,"  and  they  laugh 
at  you.  They  say,  "Come  on,  get  seri- 
ous." 

You  want  to  know  why  a  lot  of  people 
have  doubt  about  what  goes  on  in 
Washington,  DC?  Not  because  my  col- 
leagues here  come  here  with  ill  intent. 
They  do  not.  There  are  a  lot  of  hard- 
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working,  well-intended  people  out  here. 
The  problem,  I  think,  the  fundamental 
problem  is  not  the  few  cases  where  we 
have  had  abuse  by  an  elected  official. 
The  fundamental  problem  out  there  is 
people  do  not  trust  you  with  something 
that  is  very  important  in  their  lives. 
And  what  is  that  something?  It  is 
money.  They  know  how  they  have  to 
manage  money,  and  they  do  not  trust 
us  with  their  money.  Because  they  see 
we  do  not  even  follow  the  basic  man- 
agement philosophies  that  we  require 
them  to  follow  on  their  own  manage- 
ment of  money.  We  need  to  have  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment. 

Let  us  talk  about  another  solution. 
What  else  can  we  do  to  assist  effective 
business  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

We  need  to  go  out  there  and  reward 
the  people  that  are  doing  a  good  job. 
We  have  a  lot  of  Federal  agencies,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  we  have  a  lot  of  them 
out  there  that  are  doing  a  good  job.  We 
have  got  a  lot  of  Federal  employees 
who  work  very  hard  to  do  a  good  job. 

And  frankly,  they  do  not  get  a  lot  of 
recognition. 

We  can  always  name  the  bad  ones. 
We  can  find  plenty  of  agencies  that  do 
not  have  good  operations,  business  op- 
erations. But  there  are  a  lot  out  there 
that  do  operate  effectively. 

What  do  we  do?  If  we  have  an  agency 
that  operates  effectively  and  works 
within  their  budget,  we  go  into  their 
budget  with  any  money  they  have  left, 
and  we  take  the  money  that  is  left 
from  the  agency  that  is  well  managed. 
We  take  the  surplus  money  from  that 
agency  and  give  it  to  the  agency  which 
has  not  been  managed  properly,  which 
is  run  in  the  hole,  which  needs  the 
money  to  break  even — break  even  is  al- 
most a  dream  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— which  needs  the  money  to  help 
supplement  their  losses. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  like 
going  to  an  auto  dealership  on  Main 
Street  and  saying,  "The  money  you 
make  in  profit  I  am  going  to  give  to 
your  competitor  right  down  the  street, 
who  has  a  lousy  business  operation.  We 
are  going  to  give  them  this  money  to 
help  him  get  through,  instead  of  clos- 
ing it  down,  instead  of  demanding  on 
that  other  dealership  that  they  run 
their  operations  as  efficiently  as  Koller 
has  to  run  his." 

We  are  just  going  to  take  Roller's 
profits  and  give  it  to  the  other  busi- 
ness. That  is  what  the  Government 
does  with  its  agencies.  It  goes  to  an 
agency  that  runs  it  well,  takes  their 
money  and  gives  the  money  to  an  agen- 
cy that  does  not.  No  wonder  you  get  a 
statistic,  a  statistic  like  this. 

In  the  last  2  months,  I  am  not  exact 
on  this,  but  I  am  very  close,  in  the  last 
2  months,  agencies  spend  40  percent  of 
their  money.  The  last  2  months  of  a  fis- 
cal year,  they  spend  40  percent  of  their 
money.  What  drives  that  kind  of  statis- 
tic? Because  they  know  if  they  end  the 
year  with  a  surplus,  they  get  penalized. 
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Ask  Federal  employees  what  their 
activity,  their  purchasing  activity  is 
like  in  the  last  couple  months  of  a  fis- 
cal year.  Ask  them  to  be  straight  with 
you,  if  they  have  not  witnessed  in  the 
Government  the  kinds  of  words, 
"Hurry  up,  we  have  to  go  out  and  spend 
this  money,  we  only  have  2  months  left 
to  spend  it.  If  we  do  not  spend  it  this 
year,  we  will  get  our  budget  cut  next 
year.  We  have  to  be  able  to  show  that 
we  need  the  money  or  we  will  not  get 
money  next  year." 

You  cannot  do  that  in  business.  You 
are  not  going  to  be  in  business  very 
long,  if  it  happens,  and  neither  should 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  conclude  with  saying  what  I 
think.  There  are  lots  of  other  rec- 
ommendations we  could  talk  about, 
line-item  veto,  balanced  budget,  term 
limitations. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  I  think 
we  should  visit  a  little  about  is  do  not 
be  afraid,  to  my  colleagues  here,  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  demand  of  your  Federal  agencies  ac- 
countability on  their  business  oper- 
ations. Do  not  forget  about  it. 

How  many  people  in  the  country  re- 
member about  a  very  popular  program, 
remember  the  audit  we  got  13  weeks 
ago  on  NASA.  What  did  NASA  audit  re- 
veal? 

It  revealed  billions  of  dollars  in  cash 
over  the  years  that  they  cannot  ac- 
count for.  Somebody  ought  to  be  re- 
membering that.  Somebody  ought  to  be 
demanding  it,  despite  the  popularity  of 
the  program,  somebody  ought  to  be  de- 
manding accountability.  Somebody 
ought  to  be  demanding,  and  some  of 
you  are,  somebody  ought  to  be  demand- 
ing accountability  of  those  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  are  sending  to  Califor- 
nia for  the  earthquake  victinis,  not  de- 
nying the  benefits  to  the  people  that 
need  it  but  saying  that  the  business  op- 
eration will  allow  more  of  those  bene- 
fits to  go  to  the  people  that  need  it. 
No.  1,  and  2,  demanding  that  the  people 
that  are  not  entitled  to  it  or  the  fraud 
that  takes  place  on  the  way  down  or 
the  Federal  agencies  that  are  turning 
their  head  the  other  way  have  to 
change  their  ways. 

It  is  amazing,  up  here  and  in  my 
short  tenure  in  Washington,  DC,  how 
major  some  of  these  problems  can  be 
and  how  quickly  they  are  forgotten. 

Take  a  look.  Just  turn  on  C-SPAN. 
turn  on  any  channel  you  want,  and  see 
how  often  the  word  "deficit"  is  talked 
about.  This  week  a  lot.  because  we  just 
brought  up  the  budget.  But  a  year  ago. 
6  months  ago.  the  deficit  was  the  big 
crisis  in  this  country.  It  did  not  go 
away,  folks. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  not  had  a 
whole  lot  of  improvement  on  it.  But 
now  crime  has  moved  to  the  forefront, 
now  welfare  reform  has  moved  to  the 
forefront. 

What  about  the  deficit?  What  about 
business  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 
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To  my  colleagues,  every  one  of  our 
constituents,  every  taxpayer  in  this 
country  has  every  right,  has  the  fun- 
damental right  to  demand  of  us  effi- 
cient business  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  811,  INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-419)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  352)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to  reauthorize  the 
independent  counsel  law  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  NEED  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 
IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  TOR- 
KILDSEN]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Madam  Speaker, 
tonight  and  over  the  next  few  weeks,  I 
will  take  the  floor  during  special  or- 
ders to  talk  about  a  subject  that  is 
often  emotional  and  always  controver- 
sial. All  the  same,  it  is  in  desperate 
need  of  action. 

I  am  talking  about  the  welfare  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  today. 

We  have  allowed  a  program  designed 
to  assist  those  in  need  to  become  a 
monster  that  too  often  turns  into  a 
long-term  addiction.  Instead  of  helping 
families  stay  together  through  tough 
times,  the  welfare  system  encourages 
families  to  split  apart. 

Instead  of  encouraging  single  parents 
to  work  to  find  jobs  skills,  the  Amer- 
ican welfare  system  penalizes  those 
who  wish  to  work,  and  discourages 
work  from  any  parent  who  wishes  to 
keep  health  insurance  while  taking 
even  an  entry  level  job. 

Reform  is  not  enough;  we  need  to 
completely  overhaul  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  newspaper  that 
circulates  in  my  district — the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Eagle-Tribune  of  Law- 
rence, MA  and  reporters  Brad  Gold- 
stein and  John  Gill,  and  editors  Alan 
White  and  Dan  Warner — conducted  a 
year-long  investigation  of  the  welfare 
system  as  it  affects  the  Merrimac  Val- 
ley area  of  northeastern  Massachu- 
setts. The  abuses  documented  and  the 
problems  identified  could  happen  any- 
where in  our  country. 

I  will  read  the  series  during  future 
special  orders  to  draw  attention  to  this 
massive  problem.  Today  I  want  to 
focus  on  an  overview  to  problems  in 
our  welfare  system,  and  to  specifically 
mention  one  problem  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  quickly  correct. 
The  fact  that  prisoners  in  jail  for  mis- 
demeanors can  still  collect  supple- 
mental security,  or  SSI,  benefits. 


Current  law  prevents  felons  from  col- 
lecting SSI  benefits,  but  not  those  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors.  This  means 
that  convicts  serving  up  to  1  year  in 
most  States,  and  up  to  2V2  years  in 
some  States,  can  still  collect  SSI  bene- 
fits. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  3251,  with  14 
current  cosponsors,  to  end  this  abuse. 
No  prisoner  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
serving  time  should  be  defrauding  the 
taxpayers  by  collecting  SSI  while  in 
prison. 

We  must  change  the  welfare  system 
as  we  know  it.  I  hope  this  series  will 
begin  to  outline  some  of  the  many 
problems  in  the  current  welfare  sys- 
tem, lead  to  quick  action  to  prohibit 
SSI  benefits  for  prisoners,  and  begin 
debate  on  a  major  overhaul  of  the  en- 
tire welfare  system. 

The  first  article  I  would  like  to  read 
is  entitled: 

[From  the  Lawrence  (MAi  Eagle-Tribune] 

When  Welfare  Is  a  Way  of  Life 

(By  Brad  Goldstein) 

A  chasni  of  age  and  experience  separates 
the  worlds  of  Donna  Wrenn  and  Rosemary 
Ortiz. 

Mrs.  Wrenn,  45.  is  a  high  school  graduate, 
divorced  and  a  grandmother.  She  is  of  Ger- 
man. Scottish  and  English  extraction.  She 
lives  on  Prospect  Hill  in  Lawrence. 

Ms.  Ortiz.  26.  is  Puerto  Rican.  a  high 
school  dropout  who  went  back  for  her  high 
school  equivalency  diploma  and  a  single 
mother  of  four.  She  lives  in  South  Lawrence. 

Despite  their  differences,  a  common  thread 
runs  through  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Wrenn  and  Ms.  Ortiz  have  spent  near- 
ly 20  years  each  on  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children,  or  AFDC. 

Mrs.  Wrenn  said  she  started  collecting  wel- 
fare when  her  marriage  turned  sour  and  her 
options  ran  out. 

Ms.  Ortiz  was  a  child  when  her  parents 
went  to  the  welfare  system  for  help.  Today 
she  is  a  welfare  mother  herself 

Now  the  two  women,  for  different  reasons, 
are  trapped  in  the  welfare  system.  They  say 
they  would  like  different  lives  but  they  have 
no  incentive  to  break  free. 

These  women  are  part  of  the  silent  major- 
ity of  welfare  recipients  in  the  Lawrence 
area.  They  have  seen  a  system  of  temporary 
aid  become  a  permanent  way  of  life  for  them 
and.  in  some  cases,  for  their  children. 

Once  every  six  months  to  a  year,  they  go 
to  the  local  welfare  office  and  speak  to  a  so- 
cial worker  who  inquires  about  the  chil- 
dren's education,  their  father's  whereabouts 
and  the  possibility  of  job  training. 

The  only  other  contact  comes  when  they 
receive  a  welfare  check  in  the  mail  every 
two  weeks. 

Names  of  welfare  recipients  are  kept  con- 
fidential but  both  Mrs.  Wrenn  and  Ms.  Ortiz 
were  willing  to  talk  publicly  about  their 
lives. 

Ms.  Ortiz  said  it  didn't  matter  to  her  be- 
cause people  know  she  is  on  welfare  when 
they  see  her  at  the  welfare  office. 

Mrs.  Wrenn's  monthly  budget  consists  of 
her  $538  check  from  AFDC.  which  includes 
child  support  payments,  $181  in  food  stamps. 
$1,245  in  state-funded  foster  care  stipends  for 
her  three  grandchildren  and  a  $500  monthly 
Section  8  rental  subsidy. 

That  is  $2,514  a  month,  or  $30,168  a  year 
tax-free,  the  equivalent  of  a  private-sector 
job  paying  $45,434   in  taxable   income.   She 
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also  has  free  health  insurance  through  Med- 
icaid, including  dental  coverage,  for  herself 
and  five  children. 

"It's  bard  running  a  household  with  the  in- 
come I  receive."  Mrs.  Wrenn  said.  "My  wel- 
fare check  is  only  enough  for  two  of  my  kids. 
...  I  believe  that's  why  people  (on  welfare) 
are  working  under  the  table  and  not  report- 
ing it." 

Ms.  Ortiz  receives  $686  a  month  in  AFDC 
benefits.  $268  a  month  in  food  stamps,  $200  in 
child  support  payments,  a  $339  Social  Secu- 
rity check— for  one  of  two  asthmatic  chil- 
dren—and a  $650  monthly  Section  8  rental 
subsidy. 

The  total  is  $25,716  a  year,  tax-free,  equiva- 
lent to  taxable  pay  of  $38,730  a  year. 

For  Mrs.  Wrenn.  the  prospect  of  work  is  a 
nightmare.  She  said  her  health,  age  and  fam- 
ily needs  all  prevent  her  from  entering  the 
job  market.  She  has  not  been  employed  since 
December  1980. 

Ms.  Ortiz,  on  the  other  hand,  flatly  refuses 
to  work  unless  the  state  provides  her  with 
day-care  and  health  benefits.  She  has  held  a 
job  for  only  two  weeks  during  the  nine  years 
since  she  had  her  first  child  and  joined  the 
welfare  rolls.  She  quit  that  job  when  her  son 
became  sick. 

Statistics  made  public  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment show  these  Lawrence  women  are 
typical  in  many  ways. 

Nearly  43  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  in 
the  Lawrence  area  have  never  held  a  job. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  statistics 
also  show  that  one  in  four  AFDC  recipients 
in  Greater  Lawrence  has  collected  welfare 
for  more  than  five  years,  7  percent  above  the 
statewide  average. 

State  Welfare  commissioner  Joseph  V.  Gal- 
lant and  Mary  Claire  Kennedy,  director  of 
the  Lawrence  welfare  office,  say  the  main 
problem  with  the  welfare  system  is  it  fosters 
long-term  dependency. 

"Years  ago.  people  were  much  more  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  the  welfare  office.  Not  any 
more.  One  reason  for  that  change  is  there  is 
a  growing  welfare  mentality.  A  good  number 
of  people  are  generational,"  Mr.  Gallant 
said. 

.MISFORTUNES  LED  TO  WELFARE 

Mrs.  Wrenn  said  a  series  of  personal  mis- 
fortunes first  put  her  on  welfare  in  the  1970s. 
Her  ex-husband,  who  died  last  year,  was  an 
alcoholic  who  refused  to  work,  she  said. 

She  took  a  job  as  a  stitcher  in  a  Lawrence 
shoe  factory  and  received  extra  income  from 
the  welfare  department.  When  her  ex-hus- 
band threatened  to  kill  her,  Mr.  Wrenn  said, 
she  left  him. 

"It  was  a  terrible  relationship,"  she  said. 
"I  basically  got  married  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  I  stayed  with  him  for  14  years  because 
I  felt  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go." 

A  short-lived  relationship  with  a  friend  of 
her  husband  led  to  two  other  children.  She 
made  an  attempt  to  return  to  work  in  1980. 
but  said  she  quit  after  suffering  seizures  and 
back  problems. 

"I'm  scared  to  go  back  into  the  work  sys- 
tem at  my  age,"  she  said.  "I  find  it  easier  for 
people  to  stay  on  welfare  once  you're  on  be- 
cause you  get  more  benefits." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  said  she  sympathizes  with 
irate  taxpayers  who  have  supported  her  for 
years. 

"They're  working  and  we're  not.  They're 
working  to  pay  for  people,"  she  said.  "I  did 
the  same  thing.  Some  people  do  need  the 
help." 

Without  a  job,  there  is  no  question  Mrs. 
Wrenn  needs  the  help. 

She  raises  five  children,  ages  2  to  12  years 
old,  in  a  third-floor  apartment  at  the  crest  of 


Prospect  Hill.  She  has  lived  there  for  14 
years.  Three  of  those  children  are  her  grand- 
children. 

She  took  custody  of  them  last  year  after 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  also  on  welfare. 
was  convicted  of  prostitution  then  dis- 
appeared from  a  court-ordered  drug  clinic. 

Mrs.  Wrenn  said  she  had  learned  her  eldest 
daughter  was  using  the  children's  welfare 
benefits  to  buy  drugs.  Her  daughter  is  now 
serving  a  jail  term  at  Framingham  state 
prison,  she  said. 

Two-year-old  Alicia,  who  calls  her  grand- 
mother "Mommy,"  has  not  seen  her  mother 
for  any  extended  period  of  time  since  shortly 
after  she  was  born. 

Mrs.  Wrenn  has  not  given  much  thought  to 
the  idea  of  welfare  dependency.  But  she  said 
she  hopes  her  other  children  and  grand- 
children do  not  end  up  on  welfare. 

She  blames  drugs  for  causing  her  eldest 
daughter  to  turn  to  welfare.  "At  that  time  I 
felt  it  was  the  only  thing  she  could  do,"  Mrs. 
Wrenn  said.  "I  couldn't  keep  her  in  the 
house." 

"BORED  WITH  SCHOOL  SO  I  LEFT" 

Unlike  Mrs.  Wrenn.  Rosemary  Ortiz  spent 
the  first  10  years  of  her  life  in  a  family  sup- 
ported by  welfare  benefits.  The  youngest  of 
six  children,  Ms.  Ortiz  said  her  father  left 
home  when  she  was  an  infant.  She  has  not 
seen  him  since. 

Her  mother  still  lives  in  Lawrence  and 
went  back  to  work  after  her  children  were 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Ms.  Ortiz  was  a  senior  at  Greater  Lawrence 
Technical  School  in  1984  when  she  became 
pregnant,  dropped  out  and  began  receiving 
AFDC  and  Food  Stamps. 

"I  was  bored  with  school  so  I  left,"  she 
said. 

The  father  was  a  married  man  who  prom- 
ised to  leave  his  wife. 

"He  even  bought  me  an  engagement  ring." 
she  said.  "I  was  naive." 

When  the  father  of  her  first  child  left,  Ms. 
Ortiz  became  involved  with  his  friend.  She 
had  three  children  by  the  second  man  in  the 
past  nine  years.  He  has  agreed  to  pay  $50  a 
week  in  child  support. 

Ms.  Ortiz  went  back  to  school  during  the 
evening  and  recently  obtained  a  high  school 
equivalency  degree  which,  along  with  her 
children's  baptismal  certificates,  she  dis- 
plays on  her  walls. 

Her  three-bedroom  apartment  is  also  deco- 
rated with  large  color  photographs  of  her 
children.  Head  Start  diplomas  and  other 
records  of  their  achievements. 

A  television  tuned  into  Sesame  Street 
keeps  her  youngest  children— ages  2  and  3— 
busy  enough  for  her  to  finish  one  of  the 
many  loads  of  laundry  she  does  in  a  day. 

"If  they  were  to  cut  my  AFDC  benefits  off, 
I  will  survive,"  Ms.  Ortiz  said.  "I  read  Eng- 
lish. I  speak  two  languages.  I've  worked  be- 
fore. I  am  not  afraid  to  go  to  work." 

But  she  doesn't  work,  she  said,  because  she 
fears  losing  health  care  benefits  and  food 
stamps  for  herself  and  her  four  children. 

"It  doesn't  pay  to  work."  Ms.  Ortiz  said. 

Both  Mrs.  Wrenn  and  Ms.  Ortiz  said  Gov. 
William  F.  Weld  and  President  Bill  Clinton 
should  aggressively  pursue  welfare  fraud  be- 
fore attacking  their  benefits,  or  setting  a 
two-year  limit  on  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. 

"There  are  people  out  there  who  need  it 
and  yet  there  are  others  who  don't  and  are 
on  it,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said.  "They're  the  ones 
who  are  ruining  the  welfare  system," 

Ms.  Ortiz  agreed. 

"Many  years  ago,  there  was  no  way  to 
cheat  welfare.  Now  it's  a  piece  of  cake."  she 


said.  "The  system  is  hard  on  people  who  need 
it  and  easy  on  people  who  don't." 
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That  article  demonstrates  what  two 
single  parents  are  trying  to  do,  trying 
to  get  off  the  welfare  system,  but  find- 
ing that  it  does  not  have  the  incen- 
tives, it  does  not  reward  work.  It 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  take  a  job  in 
the  private  sector  and  much  easier  to 
continue  to  stay  on  welfare. 

The  second  article  I  would  like  to 
read  tonight  deals  with  a  very,  very 
different  part  of  the  welfare  system.  It 
deals  with  individuals  who  are  in  pris- 
on, convicted  of  crimes,  and  yet  are 
still  receiving  benefits.  It  is  entitled 
"State  Looks  Other  Way  as  Convicts 
Get  Welfare:  Prison  Convicts  Get  Wel- 
fare Behind  Bars." 

Heroin  and  welfare. 

For  a  while,  they  were  Ivan  Lebron's  bread 
and  butter. 

Mr.  Lebron  sold  heroin  on  the  streets  of 
Lawrence,  contributing  his  bit  to  the  decline 
of  a  city. 

He  was  arrested  three  times  on  heroin 
charges  before  he  was  sent  away  to  jail. 

But  he  went  back  to  work  selling  heroin 
after  he  got  out,  police  say. 

For  part  of  the  time  he  was  a  heroin  deal- 
er, he  had  the  support  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  He  got  a 
monthly  check,  plus  food  vouchers,  full  in- 
surance benefits  and  a  cover  for  his  activi- 
ties. He  was  supposed  to  be  disabled. 

John  Clough  also  had  taxpayer  support  for 
his  life  of  crime. 

By  his  own  admission,  he  was  on  welfare 
because  he  was  too  addled  by  drugs  and  alco- 
hol to  hold  a  job. 

But  he  was  fit  enough  to  break  into  houses 
and  attack  and  rob  an  83-year-old  man. 

Mr.  Clough  continued  to  collect  his  welfare 
benefits  even  while  behind  bars,  which  is 
against  the  law. 

Mr.  Clough  remains  locked  up.  Mr.  Lebron 
is  on  the  run  from  another  heroin  charge. 
Benefits  have  ended  for  both.  But  there  are 
others  like  them,  perhaps  hundreds. 

An  Eagle-Tribune  investigation  found; 

Almost  300  criminals  who  did  time  in  the 
county  jail  in  1991  and  1992  were  already  col- 
lecting some  form  of  public  assistance  out  of 
the  Lawrence  welfare  office  when  arrested. 
These  included  drug  dealers,  burglars,  armed 
robbers,  drunk  drivers  and  child  molesters. 

More  than  50  of  the  convicts  on  the  Law- 
rence welfare  rolls  continued  to  receive  ben- 
efits in  jail.  More  than  30  actually  served  full 
terms  with  no  changes  in  their  benefits. 

State  welfare  officials  have  ignored  a  3- 
year-old  study  recommending  computer 
matches  to  catch  prisoners  on  welfare. 

The  state  provides  benefits  to  people  who 
claim  disabilities  resulting  from  drug  or  al- 
cohol abuse  but  it  does  not  require  them  to 
get  help  for  their  addiction. 

The  investigation  included  a  computerized 
examination  of  thousands  of  criminal 
records  and  other  public  documents,  as  well 
as  interviews  with  law  enforcement  officials 
and  criminals. 

Lawrence  officials  have  publicly  claimed 
for  years  that  drug  dealers  and  users  and 
other  criminals  have  taken  advantage  of  lax 
rules  to  get  themselves  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

With  no  need  to  work  and  plenty  of  time 
on  their  hands,  they  have  wreaked  havoc  on 
the  city. 

Mayor  Kevin  Sullivan  at  one  point  ordered 
police   to   confiscate   welfare   identification 


cards  whenever  they  came  across  them  dur- 
ing a  drug  raid.  Dozens  were  seized  before  a 
court  ordered  the  city  to  stop  because  the 
practice  was  unconstitutional. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  stop  the  welfare 
department  from  subsidizing  drug  dealers. 

Welfare  officials  do  not  check  criminal 
records  before  or  after  putting  someone  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  now  an  official  in  the  state 
Transportation  Department,  said  he  started 
seizing  welfare  cards  because  drug  dealers 
were  ruining  the  city  and  "we  were  paying 
them  to  do  it.  We  were  subsidizing  a  drug 
culture." 

"These  were  mostly  young  males  who  were 
alleging  they  were  disabled. .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment was  paying  them  to  stand  on  street 
corners  and  deal  drugs." 

Essex  County  Sheriff  Charles  Reardon  said 
he  and  his  staff  also  believe  welfare  helps 
fuel  the  underground  economy  of  criminals. 

Criminals  are  already  on  welfare  when 
they  arrive  in  jail  and  many  continue  to  col- 
lect even  behind  bars,  he  has  found. 

For  four  years,  he  has  attempted  to  have 
state  welfare  officials  address  the  issue. 
They  have  done  nothing. 

ON  HEROIN,  ON  WELFARE 

Ivan  Lebron  and  John  Clough  are  examples 
of  what  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Sheriff  Reardon  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Lebron,  32,  a  former  resident  of  Oxford 
Street  in  Lawrence,  was  arrested  on  heroin 
dealing  charges  on  May  16,  1990.  He  was  ar- 
rested twice  more  for  heroin  while  awaiting 
trial. 

His  fourth  arrest,  on  June  25.  1991,  was  for 
assaulting  a  police  officer.  This  time  he  was 
sent  away  for  a  year  to  the  Essex  County  jail 
in  Middleton. 

Mr.  Lebron  joined  the  welfare  rolls  in 
March  1991.  in  between  heroin  arrests.  A  doc- 
tor's note  saying  he  was  disabled  entitled 
him  to  $339  a  month  in  General  Relief  bene- 
fits, plus  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Lebron's  benefits  stopped  two  weeks 
after  he  went  to  jail,  as  they  were  supposed 
to. 

A  month  later,  he  was  moved  to  the  mini- 
mum-security Correctional  Alternatives 
Center  in  Lawrence. 

Despite  his  claim  of  being  too  disabled  to 
work  when  he  signed  up  for  General  Relief, 
Mr.  Lebron  enrolled  in  a  work-release  pro- 
gram at  the  CAC. 

Records  show  Mr.  Lebron  worked  at  the 
Ogden  Martin  trash  plant  in  Haverhill  from 
October  to  December  1991.  His  job:  shoveling 
trash  into  the  incinerator.  He  made  $6  an 
hour  and  worked  from  6:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m., 
five  days  a  week. 

He  had  $1,106  in  his  prison  bank  account 
when  he  was  released  on  Dec.  5,  1991. 

In  January  1992,  he  was  sent  back  to  jail 
for  a  month  on  a  parole  violation. 

He  went  back  on  General  Relief  in  April 
1992. 

While  collecting,  he  was  arrested  for  tres- 
passing at  a  public  housing  project  where  he 
had  been  known  to  sell  drugs. 

His  welfare  benefits  stopped  in  September 
1992  when  his  eligibility  ran  out. 

Three  months  later.  State  Police  arrested 
Mr.  Lebron  and  two  other  men  and  charged 
them  with  running  a  major  heroin  ring  out 
of  the  Merrimack  Courts  housing  project. 

Police  said  addicts  would  page  Mr.  Lebron 
on  his  beeper,  punch  in  the  number  of  bags  of 
heroin  they  wanted  and  Mr.  Lebron  would 
meet  them  at  the  housing  project. 

Police  with  drug-sniffing  dogs  found  five 
bags  of  heroin  on  Mr.  Lebron,  45  bags  inside 
a  TV  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  staying 


and  180  bags  in  the  heating  system  of  his 
partners'  car. 

Despite  his  record,  Mr.  Lebron  was  allowed 
to  post  bail  and  walk  away.  He  did  not  look 
back. 

DISABILrrV  NOT  AN  OBSTACLE 

John  Clough  has  done  time  for  a  string  of 
crimes,  including  several  burglaries,  robbery 
and  assault  and  battery. 

Mr.  Clough.  35,  formerly  of  Haverhill 
Street,  Lawrence,  started  collecting  General 
Relief  in  October  1990.  He  switched  to  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income,  or  SSI.  the  fol- 
lowing July. 

While  on  welfare  he  was  arrested  twice  for 
breaking  into  houses.  Police  say  he  also 
robbed  an  83-year-old  Lawrence  man  a  few 
blocks  from  the  welfare  office. 

According  to  the  police  report,  Mr.  Clough 
and  an  accomplice  confronted  the  old  man 
and  demanded  money.  They  knocked  him 
down  when  he  showed  an  empty  wallet. 

Mr.  Clough  snatched  a  bag  containing 
some  personal  papers  and  bolted.  He  was  ar- 
rested three  blocks  away  and  jailed. 

He  was  later  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
Walpole  state  prison.  The  charge  of  robbing 
the  old  man  was  filed.  Mr.  Clough  has  since 
been  transferred  to  the  medium  security 
prison  in  Shirley. 

SSI  benefits  are  supposed  to  stop  while  the 
recipient  is  in  jail.  But  Mr.  Clough's  contin- 
ued until  at  least  September  1992,  a  full  year 
after  he  had  been  locked  up. 

In  a  phone  interview  from  prison,  Mr. 
Clough  .said  his  checks  were  sent  to  his  home 
and  cashed  by  the  mother  of  his  child. 
"Without  the  money,  she  would  have  been 
out  on  the  street,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Clough  said  he  was  on  SSI  for  a  dis- 
ability. "I'm  chemically  disimpaired."  he 
said.  "I  use  drugs  and  alcohol.  I  can't  read  or 
write,  too." 

Welfare  ofDcials  confirm  people  who  are 
disabled  as  the  result  of  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse  can  collect  benefits.  And  there  is  no 
requirement  that  an  addict  or  alcoholic  get 
treatment  or  job  training  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits. 

"There  are  still  a  substantial  number  of 
EAEDC  recipients  who  are  addicts  of  one 
form  or  another."  said  Mary  Claire  Kennedy, 
director  of  the  Lawrence  welfare  office. 

Emergency  Aid  for  Elderly,  Disabled  and 
Children,  or  EAEDC,  is  the  program  that  re- 
placed General  Relief  when  GR  was  elimi- 
nated because  of  suspected  abuse  by  drug  ad- 
dicts and  criminals. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Clough  has  filed  a  $100,000 
lawsuit  against  Lawrence  police  from  jail. 
He  claims  officers  entered  his  home  without 
a  warrant,  beat  him  and  denied  him  medical 
attention.  He  acted  as  his  own  lawyer,  court 
records  show. 

EX-CONVICTS  CAN  COLLECT 

Until  recently.  Massachusetts  convicts 
were  automatically  entitled  to  collect  Gen- 
eral Relief  welfare  for  60  days  after  being  re- 
leased from  jail. 

Deborah  Weinstein.  executive  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Human  Services  Coali- 
tion, said  that  may  have  been  unpopular  but 
it  reduced  crime. 

"If  you  remember  the  old  gangster  movies 
they'd  hand  them  $50  and  a  new  suit  when 
they  left  prison.  I  guess  we've  progressed  to 
giving  $600  to  ex-cons."  Ms.  Weinstein  said. 

She  said  convenience  store  owners  who 
might  be  targets  of  holdups  "are  thankful 
these  people  have  some  source  of  income 
when  they  come  out.  Using  this  to  tide  them 
over  is  a  good  investment." 

But  The  Eagle-Tribune  found  many  crimi- 
nals do  not  use  welfare  just  to  tide  them 
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over  after  being  released.  They  are  on  wel- 
fare before  going  to  jail,  and  they  can  con- 
tinue to  collect  indefinitely  by  claiming  a 
medical. disability. 

One  welfare  fraud  investigator  told  The 
Eagle-Tribune  disability  certificates  are 
esisy  to  forge  and  never  checked  by  welfare 
workers  because  there  are  so  many. 

A  computer  match  of  jail  and  welfare 
records  by  The  Eagle-Tribune  found  305  pris- 
oners who  spent  time  in  the  Essex  County 
House  of  Corrections  between  1991  and  1992 
had  also  received  some  form  of  welfare  bene- 
fits through  the  Lawrence  office  during 
those  two  years.  Of  the  305.  296  were  on  wel- 
fare before  they  were  incarcerated. 

Cross-checking  found  at  least  54  inmates 
whose  welfare  cases  remained  open  even 
after  they  were  jailed. 

In  17  cases,  as  in  Mr.  Lebron's.  their  bene- 
fits stopped  after  they  were  locked  up.  But  37 
other  inmates,  including  Mr.  Clough.  served 
their  entire  sentences  without  losing  bene- 
fits. 

Those  estimates  are  on  the  conservative 
side  as  they  account  only  for  inmat«s  who 
received  benefits  through  the  Lawrence  wel- 
fare office,  one  of  48  across  the  stale. 

The  sherifrs  department  has  seized  public 
assistance  checks  sent  to  inmates  collecting 
out  of  the  Salem.  Newburyport.  Haverhill 
and  Lynn  welfare  offices. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  also  found  at  least  two 
felons  who  received  welfare  while  in  state 
prisons.  One  served  a  year  without  losing 
benefits. 

CHECKS  IN  THE  JAIL'S  .MAIL 

The  Eagle-Tribune  first  reported  that  pris- 
oners were  illegally  collecting  public  assist- 
ance in  1989.  after  Sheriff  Reardon  con- 
fiscated a  handful  of  welfare  checks  found 
during  routine  searches  of  prisoners'  mail  for 
contraband. 

One  burglar  on  General  Relief  told  a  re- 
porter that  "scamming"  the  state  was  com- 
mon among  his  friends. 

Two  years  ago.  Gov.  William  F.  Weld  cut 
off  illegal  aliens,  ex-convicts  and  drug  ad- 
dicts from  the  General  Relief  rolls. 

The  state  replaced  the  program  with 
EAEDC.  The  Weld  administration  also  re- 
quired all  participants  to  undergo  an  outside 
medical  examination. 

Thousands  of  recipients  were  knocked  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  spending  on  the  pro- 
gram was  cut  in  half  from  more  than  $200 
million  to  less  than  $100  million. 

But  Merrimack  Valley  Legal  Services  filed 
suit  and  won  a  ruling  that  the  new  medical 
standards  were  "inherently  unfair,  unjust 
and  inequitable." 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  welfare  recipients 
will  be  reinstated. 

After  The  Eagle-Tribune  expose  four  years 
ago.  state  officials  maintained  only  a  "very 
small"  number  of  prisoners  were  collecting 
welfare.  Then-welfare  commissioner  Charles 
Atkins  publicly  said  the  state  would  start 
performing  computer  matches  of  welfare  and 
jail  records  to  root  out  those  who  were. 

Sheriff  Reardon.  who  continues  to  con- 
fiscate welfare  checks  sent  to  the  jail,  said 
the  matches  were  never  done. 

"I  have  never  heard  from  them  nor  has  any 
of  my  staff  beard  from  them,"  he  said. 

Computer  matches  were  also  recommended 
by  a  legislative  committee  that  studied  the 
issue  of  convicts  collecting  welfare  after  The 
Eagle-Tribune  story. 

As  part  of  the  1989  study,  state  auditors 
performed  a  sample  match  of  welfare  rolls 
against  Essex  County  jail  rosters. 

Social  Security  numbers  of  364  inmates 
were  checked.  Forty-nine,  or  13  percent,  were 
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found  to  be  on  the  master  file  at  the  welfare 
department,  indicating  they  were  on  welfare 
at  some  point. 

The  study  said  10.  or  about  3  percent,  were 
fraudulently  receiving  benefits  behind  bars. 
They  were  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls. 
The  study  recommended  continued  computer 
matches  that  would  act  as  a  deterrent  and 
save  as  much  as  SI  million  each  year. 

The  current  welfare  commissioner.  Joseph 
V.  Gallant,  said  his  department  looked  into 
conducting  computer  matches  with  prisons 
and  jails  but  dropped  the  idea  because  there 
is  not  central  registry  of  inmates.  He  also 
said  he  believed  the  cross-checks  would  find 
only  a  handful  of  inmates  on  welfare. 

"You  have  to  weigh  what  it  costs  to  do  the 
matches  to  get  one  or  two  people."  Mr.  Gal- 
lant said. 

"They  know  how  many  we  caught."  Sheriff 
Reardon  said.  "It's  far  greater  than  two  or 
three." 

Based  on  the  number  of  welfare  checks 
confiscated  at  the  jail,  he  estimates  close  to 
30  percent  of  the  entire  jail  population  is  oh 
some  form  of  welfare. 

"They  get  enough  from  the  public  as  it  is 
from  the  jails.  And  to  have  them  collecting 
welfare  on  top  of  that  is  too  much."  the 
sheriff  said. 

Sheriff  Reardon  said  most  inmates  know 
the  rules  barring  them  from  collecting  wel- 
fare while  doing  time. 

"They  know  once  they  come  to  the  jail  the 
check  will  be  taken  away  from  them."  Sher- 
iff Reardon  said.  "So  they  send  it  to  a  post 
office  box.  another  address.  Of  course,  they 
aren't  going  to  turn  themselves  in." 

Madam  Speaker,  to  recap,  the  arti- 
cles I've  read  tonight  outline  how  wel- 
fare has  sadly  become  a  way  of  life  for 
many,  both  those  who  want  to  get  off 
the  system,  as  well  as  those  who  cal- 
lously abuse  it.  Also,  they  point  out 
how,  despite  the  law,  some  felons  have 
still  collected  SSI  benefits. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  outline  how  those 
convicted  of  misdemeanors  still  collect 
SSI,  how  fraud  often  goes  unpunished, 
and  how  many  have  cheated  the  system 
and  the  taxpayers. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bachus]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Madam 
Speaker,  there  is  a  cancer  eating  away 
at  our  Nation's  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  The  cancer  is  rapidly  growing 
out  of  control,  and  unless  this  Congress 
acts,  it  threatens  the  future  financial 
security  and  livelihoods  of  not  only  our 
senior  citizens  but  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

The  cancer  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
impending  insolvency  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity disability  insurance  trust  fund. 
This  fund  has  been  depleted,  and  some 
experts  predict  it  will  be  completely 
insolvent  by  mid-1995.  My  preliminary 
findings  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
impending  insolvency  will  occur  even 
earlier.  Because  disability  claims  are 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  anyone 
predicted,  I  believe  the  Social  Security 
disability  trust  fund  will  be  bankrupt 
by  the  end  of  this  year — 1994. 


The  question  you  may  be  asking  is 
why  have  not  we  heard  anything  about 
this?  Last  year,  when  some  in  Congress 
realized  that  the  disability  trust  fund 
was  in  trouble,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  others  proposed  what 
some  considered  the  easy  solution:  sim- 
ply take  money  out  of  Social  Secu- 
rity's old-age  and  survivors  trust  fund 
[OASI].  I  say  that  taking  money  out  of 
this  trust  fund  and  away  from  our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  every  working  Amer- 
ican is  no  solution.  Certainly  an  unac- 
ceptable solution. 

We  cannot  condone  or  allow  a  raid  on 
the  Social  Security  old-age  and  survi- 
vors trust  fund  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expect  to  keep  that  fund  solvent  for 
our  children  or  even  our  own  genera- 
tion. 

Millions  of  senior  citizens,  my  par- 
ents among  them,  depend  on  their 
monthly  Social  Security  checks.  They 
paid  into  the  fund  while  they  were 
working,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  what  they  contributed  will  be 
returned  to  them  in  their  retirement 
years. 

In  the  early  1980's,  the  American  pub- 
lic was  told  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  were  fixed.  During  the  de- 
bate over  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ment of  1983,  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man, Dan  Rostenkowski  told  this 
body,  and  I  quote,  "Those  expecting  to 
receive  benefits  in  the  next  century 
would  be  assured  that  the  system  is 
solvent."  But  since  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
made  that  promise  on  March  9,  1983, 
rapidly  expanding  disability  insurance 
payments  have  been  threatening  the 
future  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Yet,  according  to  the  1993  report  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds,  the  disability  trust 
fund  will  be  completely  bankrupt  by 
the  end  of  1995  unless  immediate  action 
is  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  1993  trustees'  report  shows  that 
the  fund  will  have  used  its  entire  accu- 
mulated balance  and  will  be  $1.6  billion 
short  of  the  amount  required  to  pay 
benefits  by  the  end  of  1995.  In  other 
words,  by  late  August  1995 — or  if  my 
prediction  is  correct,  before  the  end  of 
this  year— the  disability  trust  fund  will 
be  unable  to  send  out  benefit  checks 
unless  some  action  is  taken  to  provide 
additional  funds. 

This  is  a  problem  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  actuaries, 
$105  billion  will  be  required  to  resolve 
this  problem  for  just  the  next  8  years. 
This  is  more  than  has  been  spent  on 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  actuaries  who  prepared  this  report 
used  intermediate  level  estimates  to 
project  this  outcome.  If  they  had  used 
worst  case  estimates — which,  unfortu- 
nately, have  proven  to  be  more  accu- 
rate in  the  past,  the  numbers  would 
have  been  even  worse. 

In  my  research,  I  found  many  star- 
tling things.  First,  once  people  go  on 


the  disability  rolls,  they  may  be  reex- 
amined, but  almost  invariably,  they  re- 
main there  until  they  reach  retirement 
age.  That  means  that  they  will  never 
return  to  work,  even  if  rehabilitation 
and  medical  recovery  later  makes 
working  possible. 

According  to  Dr.  Carolyn  Weaver,  the 
Director  of  the  Social  Security  and 
pension  project  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  the  proportion  of  new 
beneficiaries  under  40  years  of  age 
jumped  from  18  percent  to  28  percent, 
between  1980  and  1990 — over  a  50-per- 
cent increase. 

Dr.  Weaver  also  reports  that  the  pro- 
portion of  people  awarded  benefits 
based  on  mental  disorders  increased 
from  11  percent  to  22  percent  between 
1980  and  1990  alone.  Among  workers 
under  35,  the  proportion  rose  from  32 
percent  to  46  percent — almost  half.  And 
furthermore,  these  people  are  likely  to 
stay  on  the  rolls  longer  than  those  in 
any  other  major  diagnosis  group. 

We  also  have  a  serious  problem  with 
the  growing  number  of  disability 
claims  and  the  way  we  process  them. 
Throwing  more  money  at  the  problem 
is  not  going  to  make  it  go  away. 

Last  year,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  on  the  severity  of 
the  problem  and  its  implications  for 
the  futiire.  The  response  of  Social  Se- 
curity, the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  this  House  was  to  propose  tak- 
ing money  out  of  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors fund  to  bail  out  the  disability 
fund.  The  Senate  later  stripped  this 
provision.  The  problem,  unresolved, 
continues  to  worsen. 

The  Clinton  administration  and  the 
current  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  seem  to  be  on 
the  same  course  this  year.  Yesterday's 
budget,  again  calls  for  diverting  funds 
from  the  retirement  fund  to  the  dis- 
ability fund.  This  may  be  the  easiest 
solution,  but  it  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  stop  gap  solution,  consisting  of 
a  raid  on  the  retirement  funds  of  every 
working  American. 

Shifting  funds  from  the  old-age  and 
survivors  fund  to  the  disability  fund 
has  been  done  before.  But,  this  time, 
the  problem  is  much  worse  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  We  are  talking  about 
$105  billion  over  the  next  8  years.  This 
is  a  massive  amount  of  money,  and  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  poses  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  and  our  senior  citizens. 

If  we  continue  on  this  course,  we  are 
going  to  bankrupt  the  fund  that  in- 
sures the  financial  security  of  our  sen- 
iors in  their  retirement  years.  That  is 
wrong. 

Shifting  funds  from  one  fund  to  the 
other  is  not  an  acceptable  solution.  It 
does  nothing  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lem which  is  a  disability  claims  proc- 
ess that  is  out  of  control. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  first  became  aware 
of  this  problem  through  casework  in 


my  district.  Last  January,  my  office 
began  receiving  numerous  complaints 
about  the  length  of  time  required  to  re- 
solve Social  Security  disability  claims 
on  appeal,  so  I  decided  to  investigate 
the  situation. 

I  discovered  that  the  average  wait, 
from  the  time  a  disability  claim  is  filed 
until  benefits  are  awarded,  is  18 
months.  One  of  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  this  problem  is  the  dramatic  in- 
crease of  disability  claims. 

The  preliminary  solution  offered  by 
HHS  to  relieve  the  backlog  in  my  con- 
gressional district  was  to  hire  addi- 
tional employees.  I  was  pleased  at  first, 
but  when  I  realized  that  the  same  thing 
was  happening  across  the  country.  I  be- 
came concerned  that  there  might  not 
be  enough  money  available  to  pay  for 
the  rapid  influx  of  new  claims.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  began  to  study  the  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  trust  fund  and  its  finan- 
cial security. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  personnel 
and  more  money  are  not  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  We  need  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  the  criteria  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  is  truly  dis- 
abled, and  we  need  a  clearly  defined 
method  of  reexamination  that  will 
allow  us  to  remove  people  who  are  no 
longer  disabled  from  the  rolls  and  get 
them  back  to  work. 

Right  now.  the  system  is  not  work- 
ing. We  need  to  change  the  procedures 
and  redefine  the  role  and  mission  of 
our  disability  system. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
[ADA]  was  passed  with  the  promise  of 
eliminating  barriers  and  creating  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  dis- 
abled. It  also  had  a  very  high  price  tag. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  to  place 
more  disabled  workers  in  real  jobs.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  medical  advances  and  re- 
habilitation in  order  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  disabled  citizens  to 
reenter  the  work  force  and  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  number  of  disability 
insurance  payments. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  calling  on  the 
President,  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
today,  to  consider  this  problem  care- 
fully. We  must  act  now. 

The  reality  of  this  situation  is  that 
the  disability  insurance  fund  is  going 
to  run  out  of  money  and  soon.  My  ques- 
tion is  why  can  not  we  address  this 
problem  now  and  avoid  the  crisis  at- 
mosphere of  a  last-ditch  effort  to  bail 
out  the  program  later? 

Last  week,  we  approved  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  earth- 
quake assistance.  This  natural  disaster 
happened  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing. But  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
today:  Must  we  wait  for  the  ground  to 
move  from  under  the  Social  Security 
disability  trust  fund  before  we  act? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  which  would  require  the  De- 


partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  thoroughly  examine  and 
confront  this  threat  and  report  back  to 
Congress  with  honest  solutions,  so  that 
we  can  act  in  an  orderly  and  timely 
manner. 

My  bill  states  that  neither  taking 
money  from  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  nor  tak- 
ing money  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  thereby  adding  to  the  deficit 
is  an  acceptable  solution. 

Madam  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
it  is  time  for  action.  It  is  time  to  be 
honest  and  deal  fairly  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  cannot  continue  to 
play  with  the  numbers  and  expect  this 
problem  to  go  away. 

[Excerpt  from  1995  Budget) 
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D  1940 

THE  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE 
SCANDAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas). 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
ISTOOK]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
never  a  pleasant  task  to  have  to  ad- 
dress this  Chamber,  and  those  others 
that  are  listening  in,  on  something  of 
the  gravest  import  that  involves  the 
integrity  and  the  dignity  of  this  body, 
however  a  situation  has  arisen  that  is 
very  tempting  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  attempt  to  sweep  under  the  rug,  to 
disregard  and  hope  that  it  will  go 
away.  But  unfortunately  it  will  not. 

What  I  am  speaking  about  is,  of 
course,  the  scandal  that  has  arisen 
through  the  House  post  office,  some- 
thing that  for  a  long  time  had  been  ru- 
mored—a couple  of  years  ago  Members, 
many  Members,  thought  that  the  ru- 
mors were  untrue  because  of  a  task 
force  investigation  that  seemed  to 
issue  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  then 
there  was  a  shock  wave  that  came 
across  this  particular  body  last  sum- 
mer, 6  months  ago,  when  the  former 
Postmaster  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives post  office  pleaded  guilty 
in  a  sudden  appearance  in  Federal 
court  to  three  counts  of  conspiring 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  embezzle 


tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  from  the  House  post  of- 
fice, and  that  guilty  plea  by  Robert  V. 
Rota  is  now  over  6  months  old,  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of  rumors,  of  course, 
which  circulate  about  what  is  or  is  not 
being  done  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  in  pursuing  potential  criminal 
action  against  Members  of  this  House. 

But,  Madam  Speaker,  the  sad  truth  is 
we  cannot  pass  the  buck  nor  expect 
anyone  else  to  handle  our  problems  for 
us.  The  U.S.  Constitution  under  article 
I,  section  5,  specifies  that  the  House 
has  the  obligation  to  police  the  dis- 
orderly behavior  of  its  Members,  and 
certainly  it  is  hard  to  get  more  dis- 
orderly than  being  engaged  in  a  scheme 
to  embezzle  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars from  the  taxpayers  through  the 
use  of  the  official  offices  of  the  House. 
That  particular  scheme,  it  turns  out 
from  what  has  been  revealed  in  the 
court  papers,  was  not  something  that 
happened  just  of  one  moment.  It  was 
something  that  evidently  continued  for 
a  series  of  years  and  escalated  to  the 
point  which  it  did,  and  I  would  like  to 
cover  in  this  presentation  some  of  the 
facts  that  are  important  to  people  to 
know  and  also  talk  about  what  we  need 
to  do  about  this. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  an  ethics 
committee.  Technically  it  is  called  the 
Committee  on  Official  Standards  of 
Conduct.  It  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  the  rules  and  stand- 
ards of  behavior  of  this  body.  But,  de- 
spite the  revelations  through  official 
court  documents,  through  testimony  in 
open  court  and  through  filings  here  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  House  ethics  commit- 
tee has  not  taken  up  the  challenge,  nor 
opened  an  official  inquiry,  into  what 
happened  in  the  post  office.  There  was 
a  privileged  resolution,  which  is  pend- 
ing in  this  body,  which  I  and  over  30 
other  Members  of  this  House  intend  to 
call  up  soon  under  the  rules  of  this 
House  which  directs  the  ethics  commit- 
tee to  pursue  the  independent  inves- 
tigation to  cooperate,  as  necessary,  of 
course,  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  conduct  of 
this  House. 

D  1950 

Let  me  share  with  you  what  oc- 
curred. And  this  is  not  just  me  talking, 
this  is  from  the  testimony,  a  factual 
offer  made  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, filed  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
versus  Robert  V.  Rota.  These  are  pub- 
lic records  available  to  the  public  from 
the  courthouse. 

The  scheme  that  Mr.  Rota  confessed 
to  was  enabling  Members  of  Congress 
to  embezzle  taxpayers'  money  through 
the  post  office,  through  a  series  of  ma- 
neuvers that  included  accumulating 
cash  within  the  post  office,  rather  than 
making  daily  deposits  or  frequent  de- 
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posits  of  cash  that  came  into  the  post 
office  as  part  of  its  official  business. 
That  money  was  set  aside  and  kept  in 
special  places.  Then  when  a  Member 
would  come  in,  and  he  would  have  a 
voucher,  or  he  would  send  somebody 
with  a  voucher,  a  voucher  drawn 
against  his  official  House  account, 
drawn  against  public  moneys  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  supposedly  for 
the  purchase  of  stamps  for  his  official 
duties,  instead  of  getting  stamps,  he 
would  get  cash.  And  he  would  pocket 
the  cash. 

Vouchers  in  thousands  of  dollars.  At 
other  times,  stamps  themselves,  having 
previously  been  purchased  with  public 
moneys,  would  be  brought  back  to  the 
post  office,  and  they  would  be  ex- 
changed for  cash  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  then  pocket  that  cash. 

And  then  the  third  way  that  money 
was  diverted  from  the  public  was  that 
they  would  bring  in  a  campaign  check. 
Now,  this  campaign  check  was  sup- 
posedly for  just  campaign  purposes. 
Certainly  many  campaigns  have  to  buy 
postage.  But  instead  of  bringing  in  the 
campaign  check,  purchasing  postage 
and  then  using  those  stamps  to  further 
the  conduct  of  a  campaign  and  mailing 
to  constituents,  it  would  be  cashed  and 
the  Member  would  get  back  cash,  and 
thus  would  divert  money  not  only  from 
the  taxpayers,  but  from  his  own  or  her 
own  contributors. 

This  conduct  evidently  continued  for 
a  series  of  years,  as  laid  out  in  the 
court  papers  as  part  of  Mr.  Rota's  con- 
fession. 

That  was  6  months  ago.  Madam 
Speaker.  And  since  that  time,  every- 
body has  been  waiting.  Is  the  Justice 
Department  going  to  pursue  things?  is 
the  Justice  Department  going  to  pur- 
sue things?  Is  the  House  concerned 
about  the  integrity  of  this  body?  Is  the 
House  concerned  about  the  shadows 
cast  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Be- 
cause the  court  papers  don't  say  which 
Members  were  involved.  They  don't  say 
how  many  Members  were  involved. 
They  say  there  were  several  Members. 
They  mention  a  congressman  A,  and  a 
congressman  B.  But  we  don't  know  if  it 
rises  up  to  a  congressman  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
how  far  does  it  go?  And  we  will  never 
know.  Madam  Speaker,  unless  we  pur- 
sue these  allegations  as  we  are  charged 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  do. 

Let  the  Justice  Department  pursue 
criminal  investigations  as  they  will. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  pursue  these 
matters,  to  ferret  out  wrongdoing 
within  our  own  midst.  And  our  ethics 
committee,  which  itself  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
enforce  standards  of  official  conduct, 
needs  to  be  actively  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  mismanagement  and 
outright  embezzlement  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
resolution  that  has  been  filed  in  the 
form    of    Resolution    238.    It    may    be 


refiled  under  a  different  number.  But  in 
the  very  near  future,  we  intend  to  call 
that  resolution  up  in  this  House  for 
consideration  by  this  body. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BUYER.  I  appreciate  your  having 
this  special  order  tonight.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important.  I  had  some 
thoughts  here  that  when  you  men- 
tioned you  have  got  this  privileged  res- 
olution, you  are  trying  to  press  this 
forward,  and  I  have  heard  other  Mem- 
bers and  rumblings  of  others  saying, 
but  there  is  a  criminal  investigation, 
let's  let  the  Department  of  Justice 
take  care  of  things  and  not  start  some 
ethics  investigation. 

Well,  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  criminal  process,  the  crimi- 
nal code,  and  ethics.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

We  have  got  the  United  States  Code 
here  on  crimes  and  criminal  procedure, 
title  18,  section  1  through  section  6002. 
It  is  the  Federal  Code.  So  we  have  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  all  those 
prosecutors  out  there.  I  have  pros- 
ecuted under  the  Federal  code  for  3 
years.  I  understand  criminal  process 
and  criminal  procedure. 

This  is  the  House  Ethics  Manual.  It 
is  different.  It  sets  the  code  of  conduct 
of  Members. 

Now,  there  are  two  different  sets 
here.  Ethics  manuals  are  supposed  to 
be  more  stringent  than  the  criminal 
standard  and  try  to  hold  to  the  highest 
code  possible. 

James  Madison  said,  in  the  framing 
of  this  country,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
ethics  manual  here,  "If  men  were  an- 
gels, no  government  would  be  nec- 
essary. If  angels  were  to  govern  men. 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls 
on  government  would  be  necessary." 

You  see,  they  struggled  with  this 
issue  of  ethics  in  a  government  where 
you  have  people  governing  other  peo- 
ple. So  they  struggled  with  that  issue 
and  came  with  the  firm  belief  that  a 
public  office  is  in  fact  the  public  trust. 
And  right  now,  all  across  America,  we 
talk  about  the  budget  deficit,  there  is  a 
trust  deficit  between  the  American 
people  and  this  Congress. 

I  come  here  as  a  new  Member  and  say 
why?  Why  is  there  such  a  trust  deficit? 

Mr.  ISTOOK,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look 
at  this  particular  case  as  example  of 
why  there  is  a  trust  deficit  between  the 
American  people  and  this  body. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  allegations  of 
anyone.  I  know  that  there  are  tremen- 
dous impressions  of  impropriety.  I  also 
know  that  in  order  to  have  someone 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  he  cannot 
conspire  in  and  of  himself.  The  conspir- 
acy must  be  with  others.  That  is  very, 
very  important. 

So  there  is  a  huge  difference  between 
the  ethics  and  criminal  procedure.  I 
disagree  with  those  that  say  let's  let 
the  Department  of  Justice  take  care  of 
things,   because   I  am   learning  about 


this  town.  When  you  have  one  party  in 
control,  the  Democratic  Party  controls 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  checks  and  balances 
on  the  system  are  lacking  right  now. 
There  truly  isn't  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case,  and  I  am 
very,  very  concerned.  So  having  a  sim- 
ple code  of  ethics,  and  sure,  this  is  a 
big  thick  book,  but  it  can  be  very  sim- 
ple. For  the  4  years  as  a  cadet  at  the 
Citadel,  the  code  was  very  simple.  A 
cadet  dees  not  lie,  he  does  not  cheat, 
he  does  not  tolerate  those  who  do.  Now, 
that  was  a  code  when  I  was  a  cadet  as 
a  young  man.  But  you  know,  it  is  part 
of  my  character.  The  code  is  very  sim- 
ple. 

Now  I  am  faced  with  the  toleration 
aspect.  And  I  have  to  come  forward, 
Mr.  ISTOOK,  and  I  join  you  with  this.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important. 
Today,  right  now,  America  is  almost 
giving  in  to  situational  ethics.  They 
say  is  character  really  important? 
Character  really  doesn't  matter.  Don't 
let  the  character  of  man  or  woman 
matter.  See  what  they  do.  Is  he  work- 
ing on  the  agenda?  Let's  not  look  into 
character.  Is  he  making  things  happen? 
Let's  not  worry  about  character. 

Excuse  me.  When  it  is  the  public  of- 
fice, it  matters.  From  the  township 
trustee  advisory  board  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  public  office  mat- 
ters, and  trust  matters,  and  character 
matters.  It  is  extremely  important. 

So  I  get  upset,  Mr.  Istook,  when  I 
hear  people  talking  about  the  char- 
acter doesn't  matter.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  move  forward  on  the  House 
Ethics  Committee.  I  join  you  as  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  your  House  resolution. 
I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  sa- 
lute your  courage.  It  is  very  bold  to 
take  on  this  institution.  But  it  takes 
men  of  character  such  as  yourself  to 
step  forward  and  do  what  you  are 
doing.  Especially  in  the  face  of  what- 
ever retributions  the  system  of  this 
House,  of  which  we  are  both  well  aware 
of,  can  kind  of  boomerang  and  come 
back. 

But  I  salute  you,  and  I  think  other 
Members  will  come  and  join  what  you 
are  doing. 

Let  me  close.  When  I  think  about 
character,  Mr.  Istook,  if  I  can  relate  a 
story  with  you.  I  can  think  about  the 
character  of  this  country,  the  Amer- 
ican character  and  why  it  is  so  unique 
and  why  the  American  character  has 
made  us  such  a  unique  society  among 
the  world.  I  think  back  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  gulf  war. 

I  came  out  of  an  interrogation  tent 
at  the  enemy  prisoner  of  war  tent  to 
see  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Iraqi 
Army  sitting  on  the  desert  floor  with 
his  legs  crossed,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  face  in  his  hand.  He  was 
weeping  and  crying.  He  was  dejected 
and  defeated. 

You  see,  his  character  is  that  under  a 
tribal  system  and  a  totalitarian  gov- 
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ernment  where  loyalty  to  the  totali- 
tarian regime  is  ultimate.  That  is  his 
character.  You  see,  when  he  became  de- 
feated and  dejected,  his  system  failed 
him  and  he  failed  himself,  for  he  lacked 
the  character. 

Nobody,  nobody,  has  to  tell  anyone, 
from  an  American  private  to  an  Amer- 
ican general,  how  to  act.  It  amazed  me 
when  I  walked  out  there  to  see  that. 

D  2000 

And  I  walked  up  to  that  gentleman.  I 
kicked  the  bottom  of  his  boot  and, 
through  an  interpreter,  I  asked  him  to 
stand  at  attention.  And  then  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  a  general.  And  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  am.  " 

So,  I  said,  "Then  act  like  one  and  be 
a  man.  " 

You  see,  his  character  is  so  much  dif- 
ferent. We  have  Sam  Johnson  here.  We 
have  others.  We  have  Sam  Johnson.  I 
almost  weep  when  I  shake  the  hand  of 
Sam  Johnson,  with  his  cripple  hands 
and  what  he  went  through  in  Vietnam 
for  7  years.  Sam  Johnson's  character  is 
completely  different  from  the  char- 
acter of  someone  from  another  system, 
another  type  of  government  under  a  to- 
talitarian system.  So,  character  mat- 
ters. Character  matters  today. 

So,  when  we  want  to  talk  about,  let 
us  bridge  the  trust  deficit,  let  us  unite 
the  American  people  and  give  them 
faith  that  Members  of  Congress,  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  whether  it  is 
the  President,  whether  it  is  the  county 
commissioner,  exercise  trust,  that  they 
will  make  decisions  that  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people.  And 
we  have  to  police  ourselves  and  prove 
to  them  that  we  mean  it,  and  that  is 
the  first  step  at  restoring  the  trust  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
about  character  and  the  necessity  for 
pursuing  this  matter. 

And  you  asked  the  question,  why  is  it 
not  being  pursued.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  if  anyone  else 
is  doing  something,  the  buck  stops 
with  us  to  enforce  the  rules  of  this 
House,  to  enforce  the  highest  standards 
of  ethical  behavior  by  Members  of  this 
House.  And  I  think  the  burden  is  upon 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  it  to 
come  forth  and  present  their  argu- 
ments. 

I  think  we  should  probably  discuss 
what  those  arguments  are,  because  we 
have  heard  them.  We  know  what  they 
are.  We  know  what  fallacies  are  in 
those  particular  arguments. 

The  American  people  look  at  what  is 
happening  over  in  the  other  body,  the 
Senate.  We  are  not  supposed  to  say 
"the  Senate"  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  we 
changed  the  rule  on  that  now. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Over  in  the  Senate, 
they  are  making  front-page  headlines, 
because  of  what?  An  ethics  investiga- 


tion into  a  Senator.  And  what  is  it  that 
the  Senator  is  supposed  to  have  done 
that  makes  front-page  headlines?  It  is 
a  question  of  where  has  he  been  putting 
his  hands.  Has  he  been  putting  them  on 
ladies  in  unwelcomed  fashion? 

And  here  in  the  House,  we  have  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  putting  their  hands 
in  the  till.  We  have  embezzlement. 
They  are  concerned  with  sexual  harass- 
ment. That  is  fine.  That  is  well  and 
good.  But  we  should  be  concerned 
about  embezzlement,  the  charges  that 
have  been  raised  against  Members  of 
this  House.  And  if  somebody  is  putting 
their  hands  in  the  public  till,  are  we  or 
are  we  not  concerned  about  doing 
something  about  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas).  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman,  it  is 
not  in  order  to  cast  reflections  on  the 
Senate  or  its  Members,  individually  or 
collectively. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  I  am  speaking  of  the  allegations 
rather  than  the  proven  conduct.  I  am 
speaking  merely  of  the  allegations, 
which  are  being  probed  by  the  Senate 
in  their  official  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman should  not  refer  to  an  ongoing 
investigation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
rule  that  prohibits  me  from  mention- 
ing an  ongoing  investigation  in  the 
Senate.  If  there  is  one,  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  cite  it  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Rule 
XIV. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  And  it  reads? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  reads: 

Debate  may  include  references  to  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  or  by  committees  there- 
of which  are  a  matter  of  public  record,  ref- 
erences to  the  pendency  or  sponsorship  in 
the  Senate  of  bills,  resolutions,  and  amend- 
ments, factual  descriptions  relating  to  Sen- 
ate action  or  inaction  concerning  a  measure 
then  under  debate  in  the  House,  and 
quotations  from  Senate  proceedings  on  a 
measure  then  under  debate  in  the  House  and 
which  are  relevant  to  the  making  of  legisla- 
tive history  establishing  the  meaning  of  that 
measure,  but  may  not  include  characteriza- 
tions of  Senate  action  or  inaction,  other  ref- 
erences to  individual  Members  of  the  Senate, 
or  other  quotations  from  Senate  proceedings. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
what  I  did.  The  Senate  has  public 
records,  for  example,  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas,  of  records  to  enforce  a  Sen- 
ate investigation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To  char- 
acterize the  Senate  or  its  Members  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  have  to  challenge  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  if  the  Chair  thinks  I  have 
improperly  characterized  the  Senate.  I 
have  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  there  is  an  investiga- 


tion which  is  front-page  news  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  suppressed  in  this 
body,  which  is  front-page  news,  looking 
into  allegations  of  alleged  sexual  har- 
assment by  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Yet  we  have,  in  this  House,  allegations 
of  embezzlement  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  And  certainly,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  charge  that  needs  to  be 
pursued  in  this  House. 

I  would  not  want  to  think  that  any- 
one in  this  House  would  want  to  sup- 
press the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  investigates  sexual  allega- 
tion charges. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ethics 
in  general  is  acceptable.  Specific  alle- 
gations and  specific  references  to  the 
conduct  of  a  Senator  are  not  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  speaking  in  context  with  the 
rule  and  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
asked  me  to  yield  for  a  question. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  referred  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  rule  just  cited  by 
the  gentlewoman  in  the  Chair,  she  said 
that  it  was  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
House  to  refer  to  proceedings  of  the 
Senate.  The  gentleman,  as  I  listened  to 
him,  was  referring  to  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  matter  under  discussion  by  the 
gentleman  was,  in  fact,  the  subject  of 
Senate  debate.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  There  was  exten- 
sive debate  in  the  Senate  recently.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  involves  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

The  gentleman  would  be  out  of  order, 
if  he  characterized  those  proceedings  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
was  not  being  repeated  in  accordance 
with  the  rule.  Senate  action  and  a  Sen- 
ator's conduct  were  being  character- 
ized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred only,  as  I  understood  him,  to  a 
general  reference  to  the  fact  that  these 
proceedings  did,  in  fact,  take  place  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  did  not  mention  a 
particular  Senator.  He  mentioned  what 
was  done  under  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ref- 
erence was  to  a  specific  allegation. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Which  has  been.  Madam 
Speaker,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  vote  by  the  full  Senate,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  submitting  a  re- 
quest for  further  information  through 
a  subpoena  to  a  United  States  district 
court.  That  is  totally  in  accord  with 
the  rules. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  di- 
gressing here  from  the  main  issue.  If 
the  Chair  wishes  to  make  a  point  of 
order  of  some  fashion,  I  would  cer- 
tainly contest  it.  Otherwise,  I  would 
like  to  continue  with  our  proceeding. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  this 
is  an  indication  of  exactly  what  we  run 
into  all  the  time,  when  we  try  to  bring 
up  these  issues  and  discuss  them  in 
context. 

The  rules  of  the  House  are  imme- 
diately applied  whenever  you  want  to 
discuss  some  of  these  issues  on  the 
floor.  We  get  very,  very  narrow  inter- 
pretations of  the  rules  in  an  effort  to 
discuss  these  matters. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  ethics  vio- 
lations, all  of  a  sudden  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  House  is  willing  to  set 
aside  the  rules  or  at  least  try  to  ignore 
them  insofar  as  the  membership  will 
allow  them  to  ignore  them,  and  then 
line  up  a  majority  of  votes  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  to  knock 
down  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  gentleman,  with  his  resolution, 
is  attempting  to  enforce  the  ethics 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  attempting  to  get  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate investigation  done  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  on  a  matter  where 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  ac- 
cused of  embezzlement  and  where  there 
has  actually  been  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy and  embezzlement  that  has  re- 
sulted in  a  guilty  plea  by  an  officer  of 
the  House. 

Thus  far,  the  officer  of  the  House  has 
not  been  investigated  by  the  Ethics 
Committee,  nor  have  any  of  the 
charges  that  the  officer  of  the  House 
made  against  Members  of  the  House 
been  investigated.  That  is  regarded  as 
entirely  proper  in  this  body,  that  we 
would  ignore  that  matter,  but  we  have 
got  to  be  real  technical  when  it  comes 
to  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  was 
referring  to  proceedings  or  characteriz- 
ing proceedings.  We  have  got  to  get 
real  technical,  when  it  comes  to  those 
kinds  of  things. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  the  mad- 
ness under  which  we  now  operate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  we  sim- 
ply will  not  take  our  duties  seriously 
enough,  if  those  duties  in  any  way  ap- 
pear to  impact  adversely  on  the  major- 
ity party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

D  2010 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  perfect 
example  of  why  the  gentleman,  in  his 
dogged  pursuing  of  this  matter,  has 
been  absolutely  correct.  The  gentleman 
has  been  patient  beyond  belief.  It  must 
be  months  now  since  he  introduced  this 
resolution.  He  has  talked  all  the  time 
about  what  is  needed  here.  He  has  been 
assured  that  at  the  proper  time  all  of 
these  things  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Meantime,  we  have  had  an  investiga- 
tion in  this  matter  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  that 
has  been  buried,  and  a  resolution  try- 
ing to  make  public  those  records  on  the 
floor  was  turned  down,  guess  what,  by 


the  majority  party  voting  almost 
unanimously  as  a  party.  I  think  there 
were  a  few  Democratic  votes  who  voted 
to  make  those  records  public,  but  very 
few.  Then  when  we  have  attempted  to 
move  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  that  is  something 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  told, 
"Well,  not  now." 

Well,  it  appears  as  though  now  has 
come.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  being  courageous  enough  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  House  and 
to  give  us  an  opportunity,  hopefully  in 
the  near  future,  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  House  is  going  to  get  concerned 
about  its  rules  when  it  involves  real 
ethical  questions. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Reclaiming  my  time.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  important  to  note  when 
people  say  we  should  not  do  it  because 
the  Justice  Department  is  investigat- 
ing it,  certainly  we  have  had  many 
contemporaneous  investigations  where 
the  House  was  pursuing  allegations  of 
ethical  misconduct  simultaneously 
with  something  going  on  in  the  Justice 
Department.  A  good  example,  a  recent 
example,  was  certainly  the  House  bank 
scandal. 

We  had  the  investigations  regarding 
the  Keating  Five.  We  had  an  inquiry 
into  allegations  of  improper  use  of 
book  proceeds  by  a  Member  of  this 
House.  We  have  had  a  number  of  occa- 
sions when  we  have  understood  that  we 
and  the  Justice  Department  each  have 
separate  duties.  We  can  cooperate  with 
one  another  without  interfering  with 
one  another.  We  certainly  should  seek 
to  do  so,  because  we  cannot  evade  our 
constitutional  responsibility. 

There  is  also.  Madam  Speaker,  a  lin- 
gering question  with  many  people  as  to 
whether  the  Justice  Department  actu- 
ally will  pursue  things,  presuming  that 
the  evidence  is  indeed  there  in  their 
hands,  to  the  point  of  an  indictment. 

Certainly,  Madam  Speaker,  those 
who  have  followed  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  done  on  this  are  aware 
that  the  original  grand  jury  pursuing 
those  matters  was  dissolved.  It  ran  out 
of  time.  It  had  a  statutory  time  limit 
and  it  came  to  a  point  where  it  could 
not  be  extended  further. 

A  second  grand  jury  had  to  be 
empaneled  last  fall,  which  means  a  new 
learning  curve  and  certain  delays.  The 
investigation  is  also  on  its  third  U.S. 
attorney  because  of  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrations and  replacement  of  U.S. 
attorneys  under  that.  It  is  now  a  dif- 
ferent U.S.  attorney  that  is  charged 
with  that  responsibility.  Certainly  peo- 
ple who  are  familiar  with  different  in- 
vestigations, whether  at  a  State  level 
or  a  Federal  level,  know  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  give  the  appearance  of  activity 
and  yet  nothing  results  from  it. 

We  also  know  that  in  an  investiga- 
tion with  as  many  political  ramifica- 
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tions  as  this  one,  that  no  indictment 
would  be  issued  without  the  approval 
at  the  very  highest  levels  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  So  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  desire  of  an  individual 
U.S.  attorney  or  his  staff  or  investiga- 
tors to  pursue  a  matter,  unless  that  re- 
ceives clearance  from  those  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, nothing  happens. 

This  is  the  same  Justice  Department 
which,  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
declines  to  prosecute,  despite  an  ex- 
tremely strong  and  sharp  recommenda- 
tion from  the  inspector  general  within 
the  Department  of  Justice,  saying  that 
two  State  Department  employees  who 
had  the  political  pull,  if  you  will,  of 
having  been  involved  with  the  Clinton 
and  Gore  campaign,  that  they  should 
not  be  prosecuted,  despite  what  seems 
to  be  the  indisputable  evidence  that 
they  made  an  effort  to  go  in.  go 
through  closed  files  from  Bush  admin- 
istration personnel,  take  information 
about  that  out  of  those  files  that  they 
thought  would  be  damaging,  and  give 
that  information  to  members  pf  the 
press.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to 
embarrass  members  of  the  prior  admin- 
istration, they  would  break  the  law 
which  made  those  records  confidential. 

However,  the  Justice  Department,  re- 
alizing the  political  problems  of  that, 
declines  to  prosecute.  Now,  if  we  have 
a  sensitive  investigation  regarding  a 
Member  of  Congress,  would  the  Mem- 
bers not  think  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  have  more  political  pull 
and  thus  less  chance  of  actually  being 
prosecuted  because  that  decision  would 
have  to  come  down  from  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Justice  Department? 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  anyone  else  to  do  our  job 
for  us.  It  is  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. We  cannot  pass  the  buck. 

It  is  very  telling,  too.  Madam  Speak- 
er, that  when  we  did  have  a  House  task 
force  a  couple  of  years  ago  which  did 
not  pursue  these  allegations  at  the 
time,  because  frankly,  the  information 
was  concealed  from  them  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  Rota,  but  when  they  issued  a  re- 
port about  what  had  happened,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  allegations  that 
they  should  not  be  interfering  with  the 
Justice  Department  in  looking  into  the 
House  post  office. 

In  fact,  and  this  was  the  majority  re- 
port from  that  task  force,  they  wrote 
that  the  task  force  was  hampered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice's  inter- 
meddling and  interference  with  their 
legislative  mandate,  and  they  said 
there  was  heavy-handed  legal  maneu- 
vering and  thinly  veiled  threats  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  thwart  the 
House  inquiry. 

They  knew  that  the  House  had  the 
obligation  to  pursue  these  matters 
whether  the  Justice  Department  was 
pursuing  them  or  not,  and  the  Justice 
Department  should  not  be  used  to 
thwart  the  House  in  the  exercise  of  its 
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constitutional  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  its  own  Members. 

Now  we  hear,  "Oh,  we  mustn't  inter- 
fere." Then  it  was  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment interfering,  when  they  thought 
Members  of  Congress  would  not  be  im- 
plicated. But  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress became  implicated,  suddenly  the 
attitude  is,  "Oh.  hands  off.  Let's  let 
the  Justice  Department  do  it.  and 
maybe  if  we  are  lucky  they  will  bury  it 
and  it  won't  come  to  light." 

Mr.  BUYER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield.  Madam  Speaker. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BUYER.  Part  of  the  frustration 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  understand  that  your  resolution  is 
not  telling  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  do  your  job.  That  is  a  frustration 
that  we  deal  with  in  this  body  in  scan- 
dal after  scandal  that  has  occurred, 
even  with  the  Presidency  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  resolution 
does  not  address  that.  What  his  resolu- 
tion is  addressing  is  the  responsibil- 
ities of  this  body  with  the  ethics.  So  if 
we  cannot  get  Justice  to  do  their  job 
with  criminal  procedure,  and  they  just 
throw  the  book  aside,  then  it  is  our  ul- 
timate responsibility  to  step  forward 
and  say,  "This  is  the  House  ethics 
manual.  It  is  a  code.  Honor  is  more 
than  a  word,  it  is  a  way  of  life,  and  it 
is  important  for  this  body  to  hold  that 
close.  " 

It  is  a  scandal.  It  is  a  scandal.  Let  us 
not  call  it  something  that  it  is  not.  It 
is  a  scandal.  It  is  a  scandal  of  that  side 
of  the  House.  Members  of  the  post  of- 
fice were  appointed  by  the  Democrat 
Party  under  a  system  of  patronage. 
Why  has  that  not  been  investigated? 
Where  is  it? 

1  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  I  remem- 
ber he  introduced  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion for  sunshine,  to  bring  public  dis- 
closure, and  this  body  pounced  on  him: 
"What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Walker?  We 
don't  want  the  public  to  know.  We 
don't  want  anybody  to  know  about  the 
scandals  of  this  House."  It  was  de- 
feated 200  to  207. 

Six  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
gentleman  brought  his  resolution  up.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker],  are  there  any 
plans  that  he  has  to  resurrect  his  privi- 
leged resolution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  one 
of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is,  we 
have  a  problem  that  goes  far  beyond 
sunshine  at  this  point,  because  the  cor- 
rective surgery  that  was  performed  in 
the  House  to  take  care  of  the  bank 
scandal  and  the  post  office  scandal  and 


some  of  these  things  was,  we  put  a  pro- 
fessional House  administrator  in  place 
that  was  given  certain  powers  to  take 
over  a  lot  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Congress,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pa- 
tronage system,  and  guess  what,  the 
House  administrator  up  and  quit  the 
other  day. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  one  of 
the  reasons  he  quit  is  because  some  of 
the  things  that  the  House  said  were  to 
be  assigned  to  him  in  order  to  end  pa- 
tronage were  not  granted  to  him.  They 
were  kept  in  the  bowels  of  the  power 
brokers  of  the  Congress. 
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They  did  not  want  to  give  up  that 
power.  They  did  not  want  the  patron- 
age system  to  be  eliminated. 

The  Speaker,  when  he  talked  about 
this  grand  new  reform  package  that  we 
were  having  in  the  House,  indicated  we 
were  going  to  end  patronage  and  go  to 
professional  employees.  If  we  had  only 
done  that.  But  the  fact  is  the  Democrat 
patronage  operation  continues  to  oper- 
ate. As  we  stand  here  they  are  still  fil- 
tering people  into  the  House  system, 
and  so  the  Democrats  have  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  reform.  And  the  real  res- 
olution that  we  need  now,  in  addition 
to  some  sunshine,  is  some  corrective 
work  on  the  reform  that  was  passed 
supposedly  to  take  care  of  these  mat- 
ters. And  we  ought  to  force  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  others 
to  give  up  the  power  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  give  up  at  the  present  time. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  the  offi- 
cial word  is  as  to  why  the  House  infor- 
mation systems  were  not  turned  over 
to  the  administrator  as  required  by  the 
resolution?  The  official  explanation  for 
that  was  it  was  a  resolution  passed  in 
the  last  Congress  and  is  not  binding  on 
this  Congress.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
the  new  Postmaster,  the  new  adminis- 
trator, the  new  inspector  general,  none 
of  those  things  is  binding  on  us  because 
they  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  resolu- 
tion. And  this  is  appalling.  We  are  see- 
ing the  disintegration  of  proper  behav- 
ior in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  yet  the  Democrats  hope  that  it 
will  all  be  ignored. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  another  Member  here  who  has 
been  very  patiently  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  some  of  his  thoughts  on 
this  very  important  and  significant 
matter.  That  is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoekstra].  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  time  to  bring  some  focus 
back  to  the  issue.  Reflecting  back  on 
this  now  I  am  saying  we  have  heard 
that  the  time  has  come  to  now  deal 
with  this  issue.  I  think  we  are  long 
past  the  time  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
We  should  have  dealt  with  it  6  months 
ago.  The  gentleman  and  I  talked  about 
bringing  it  and  pushing  it  forward  6 


months  ago.  We  talked  to  many  of  our 
colleagues.  They  encouraged  us  to  wait 
until  the  Justice  Department  finished 
their  probe,  and  in  reality  we  should 
have  moved  forward  then,  because 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  6 
months  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
has  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  House  it- 
self. 

If  we  go  back  and  we  take  a  look  at 
the  resolution  which  the  gentleman  au- 
thored, it  is  very  simple.  And  I  would 
quote  from  it  that  all  we  are  doing  is 
"calling  on  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  activities  at  the 
House  post  office  to  determine  whether 
House  rules  were  broken  or  whether 
public  funds  were  embezzled  by  Mem- 
bers." We  are  asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion to  clear  up  a  very  specific  charge. 

Reading  on  again,  why  did  we  think 
that  this  was  necessary  6  months  ago 
and  why  do  we  think  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  focus  on  this  issue 
now?  "Whereas  former  House  Post- 
master Robert  V.  Rota  has  pleaded 
guilty  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  embezzle 
funds  of  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  section  371  of  title  18  United  States 
Code  *  *  *" 

Going  on,  "Whereas  court  documents 
in  this  case  contained  allegations  that 
several  Members,  officers  or  employees 
of  the  House  were  co-conspirators  with 
Mr.  Rota  *  *  *" 

Going  on  again,  "Whereas  complete 
and  accurate  testimony  by  Mr.  Rota 
were  not  provided  to  any  previous  in- 
quiry by  this  House." 

There  are  very  specific  charges  that 
have  been  made,  that  have  been  proven 
in  court  that  this  House  has  not  dealt 
with.  The  end  result  again  is  what  the 
gentleman  has  stated:  "Whereas  the 
safety,  dignity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
House  and  of  public  confidence  in  the 
House  require  that  these  allegations 
receive  full  inquiry  by  the  House  it- 
self." 

I  came  from  the  private  sector.  I 
worked  for  a  company  that  was  one  of 
the  100  most  admired  companies  in  this 
country.  We  valued  our  reputation.  If 
there  were  allegations  of  doing  some- 
thing wrong,  improper  behavior,  we 
needed  to  improve  our  customer  serv- 
ice, we  went  after  those  issues,  and  we 
went  after  them  immediately,  and  we 
dealt  with  them.  That  is  how  we  main- 
tained and  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
that  company. 

It  was  amazing  to  me,  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed we  did  not  push  harder  6 
months  ago  because,  you  know,  the 
House  in  different  polls  has  an  approval 
rating  of  integrity.  Now  on  a  good  day 
of  29  percent  of  the  American  people 
believing  we  are  doing  a  good  job,  and 
on  a  bad  day  we  are  in  the  high  teens. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons.  They 
have  read  these  allegations.  They  have 
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seen  employees  of  the  House  Indicted, 
pleading  guilty.  That  has  been  a  part  of 
the  public  record.  In  town  meetings 
they  consistently  ask  me,  "Well,  what 
are  you  doing  to  help  clear  up  these 
final  allegations  to  restore  confidence 
In  the  House,  to  clear  the  names  of 
those  people  that  have  perhaps  been 
implicated  or  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  issue?"  And  it  is  kind  of  like  well, 
we  have  a  resolution  and  it  is  ready, 
but  we  are  waiting  for  ?.n  approval  to 
go  ahead,  which  we  have  now  found  out 
has  not  come,  probably  never  would. 
And  the  only  way  that  we  are  going  to 
do  it  is  to  push  it  forward  ourselves. 

That  is  why  it  is  a  very  straight- 
forward question  we  are  going  to  be 
asking  this  House:  Are  we  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process,  take  ownership 
for  our  reputation,  our  integrity,  or  are 
we  going  to  abdicate  that  responsibil- 
ity and  give  it  to  somebody  else?  And 
as  soon  as  we  abdicate  it  and  give  it  to 
somebody  else,  we  are  going  to  lose  it. 
We  need  to  be  tackling  this  issue  from 
inside  the  House.  We  should  have  done 
it  the  first  time  any  allegations  were 
made.  If  we  had  done  that,  this  issue 
would  have  been  settled  a  long  time 
ago.  People  would  have  had  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  in  what  we  do 
here.  And  most  importantly,  they 
would  have  had  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
spect not  only  for  how  we  deal  with 
ethical  issues,  but  how  we  deal  with 
the  tough  issues  that  are  facing  this 
country  today. 

They  feel  that  we  are  out  of  touch. 
They  feel  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
making  the  tough  choices,  the  tough 
decisions  as  regards  ethics.  If  we  can- 
not deal  with  ethical  issues  within  the 
House,  how  can  they  expect  us  to  deal 
with  the  other  issues  that  we  are  fac- 
ing within  this  country? 

Common  sense.  They  look  at  it  and 
they  say  well,  with  these  allegations, 
how  can  you  just  be  sitting  on  your 
hands  and  not  doing  anything?  They  do 
not  see  us  as  having  common  sense. 
They  do  not  see  us  listening  to  our  con- 
stituents who  are  constantly  bringing 
up  these  ethical  issues  that  we  are  not 
doing  anything  about.  And  they  ask 
their  own  question;  "I  wonder  now  if  I 
did  something  like  that  with  a  govern- 
ment program,  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  me?  You  know,  do  I  think  it 
would  kind  of  just  go  away  in  6  or  8 
months  later?"  No.  they  know  that  it 
would  not.  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, that  the  long  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  judicial  sys- 
tem would  reach  out  and  grab  them. 
And  they  are  wondering  why  does  it 
not  happen  in  the  House  itself. 

I  think  the  bottom  line  is  they  are 
asking  for  results  and  not  excuses. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Reclaiming  my  time,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct. 

This  is  a  question  of  privilege  among 
other  things.  It  is  a  question  of  privi- 
lege. Are  we  to  be  treated  differently 


and  to  have  some  sort  of  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  an  act  such  as  em- 
bezzlement because  we  are  elected  offi- 
cials, because  we  are  in  Washington, 
DC,  because  we  are  the  focus  of  power 
in  this  country  and  somehow  we  have 
acquired  an  immunity?  Of  course  we 
have  not.  And  that  is  what  the  public  is 
so  mad  about,  that  we  are  not  treated 
like  regular  people.  We  do  not  try  to  be 
treated  like  regular  people.  We  do  not 
act  like  regular  people. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  his  cor- 
poration and  the  company  he  worked 
for  and  the  reputation  he  had  attained. 
Is  there  any  company,  any  company 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America  that  if  there  were  allegations 
like  this  of  embezzlement  by  a  com- 
pany official  so  they  would  say,  "Well, 
we  can't  do  anything  about  it,  we  will 
turn  it  over  to  the  prosecutors  and 
maybe  they  will  do  something"?  But 
meantime,  the  guy  is  still  on  our  pay- 
roll, he  can  still  pilfer  from  the  till  if 
he  is  so  inclined  to  do  so,  and  nothing 
has  changed.  That  would  be  totally  un- 
acceptable in  any  business  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  totally  unacceptable 
for  this  House  to  bury  its  head  in  the 
sand  rather  than  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this. 
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Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  yes,  I  think  the  real 
statement  here,  I  think,  is  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  I  think,  what  the  problem 
we  are  facing  is  that  we  are  stating  al- 
most as  a  fact  the  allegations  are  true; 
and  all  we  are  seeking  for  is  that  the 
House  be  given  the  opportunity,  not 
the  opportunity,  that  the  House  do 
their  responsibility  and  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  allegations  so  that  we  can 
either  prove  that  the  allegations  are 
true  or  discover  that  they  are  false. 

I  think  that  the  American  people,  by 
watching  us  and  seeing  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing, they  are  assuming  that  we  as  an 
institution  have  something  that  we  do 
not  want  to  take  a  look  at  and  that  we 
hope  will  go  away  and  something  that 
will  be  embarrassing  to  the  House;  and 
that  we  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  we  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
now. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  gentleman  correctly  states  that 
the  resolution  does  not  pass  judgment 
upon  any  Member.  It  does  not  say  alle- 
gations are  true. 

Certainly  each  of  us  are  going  to 
have  varying  degrees  of  personal  opin- 
ion, and  let  us  take  this  scenario  that 
we  have,  if  someone  is  going  to  go  into 
Federal  court  and  accuse  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  of  being  part  of  a 
conspiracy  with  him  for  embezzlement, 
if  his  hands  were  clean  and  this  had  not 
occurred,  then  you  anticipate  what 
would  have  happened  is  he  would  have 
tried  to  plea  bargain  where  he  does  not 
have  to  plead  guilty  to  something,  and 


he  gets  immunity  from  prosecution.  In 
this  case,  the  gentleman  pleaded 
guilty,  he  was  found  guilty  on  three 
counts  of  conspiracy  of  embezzlement. 
I  am  not  asking  any  Member  to  join  me 
in  my  opinion  of  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations. I  am  asking  Members  to  join 
me  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  ethics  committee  has  not  pre- 
judged what  has  occurred  or  not  oc- 
curred and  they  should  not  prejudge. 

But,  by  golly,  they  had  better  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  performed  a  real  service 
here  by  going  back  and  reiterating 
what  is  in  this  resolution,  and  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  if  we  can  simplify  it,  I 
mean,  the  bottom  line  is  here  the  reso- 
lution requires  the  ethics  committee  to 
investigate  the  House  post  office  to  de- 
termine whether  House  rules  were  bro- 
ken and  whether  public  funds  were  em- 
bezzled by  Members  of  Congress.  I 
mean,  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Reclaiming  my  time  if  I 
can  add  a  very  important  point,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  it  also  says  that  the  re- 
port from  the  ethics  committee  on  this 
matter  should  be  issued  and  should  be 
issued  to  the  public  and,  of  course,  we 
know  that  the  ethics  committee  has 
the  authority  in  a  proper  case  to  rec- 
ommend to  this  body  that  a  Member  be 
censured  or  even  expelled,  and  that  is 
also,  of  course,  an  important  thing  to 
know  about  the  significance  of  this  res- 
olution. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  useful. 
But,  you  know,  really  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  resolution  if  it  would 
pass  would  be  to  ask  as  a  House  for  our 
ethics  committee  to  investigate  these 
charges. 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  then  I  as- 
sume that  you  are  intending  at  this 
point  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  That  is  correct,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  might  specify,  of  course,  the  House 
rule  under  which  this  is  intended  to  be 
brought  up  states  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion can  be  offered  by  any  Member 
upon  the  grant  of  2  days'  prior  notice 
to  this  House  and  under  the  rule,  and  I 
believe  the  rule  number  is  rule  LI,  the 
Speaker  is  then  to  schedule  that  for  a 
vote,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  im- 
minent that  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
will  be  done.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Members  of  this  body  when  they  are  in 
their  districts,  for  example,  for  town 
hall  meetings,  and  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds, maybe  even  thousands  of  those 
conducted  in  the  next  week  and  a  half, 
and  I  certainly  hope  they  will  hear 
from  their  constituencies,  their  con- 
stituents, sharing  with  them  the 
strength  and  depth  of  their  feelings 
that  we  need  to  restore  integrity  and 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  allegations. 
Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  could  just  follow 
up  for  a  moment,  I  just  want  to  clarify 


a  point:  If  this  resolution  is  brought  to 
a  vote,  those  who  vote  "yes"  will  be 
voting  to  investigate  and  to  report.  I 
suspect  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  "no"  votes  on  the  resolution.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  care  to 
speculate  what  a  "no"  vote  on  such  a 
resolution  might  mean. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  a  "no"  vote  means  "Do  not  inves- 
tigate, do  not  report,  do  not  do  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  a  "no"  vote  really  means  that 
you  are  willing  to  allow  this  matter  to 
be  buried,  never  to  come  before  the 
House,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  a  guilty  plea  with  re- 
gard to  embezzlement  and  potential  in- 
volvement of  Members  of  Congress  is 
something  that  the  House  is  willing  to 
ignore.  I  mean,  to  say  that  you  vote 
"no"  is  to  ignore  the  public  pleading 
and  suggest  that  the  House  has  no  fur- 
ther action  to  take. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Unfortunately.  I  would 
have  to  agree. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Walker.  I 
think  what  a  "no"  vote  means  is  that 
those  Members  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  accountability  and  responsibility 
for  the  integrity  and  the  honor  of  the 
House  and  that  they  are  willing  to  let 
some  outside  agency  bear  that  respon- 
sibility. Again,  an  abdication  of  their 
role  as  a  Member  of  this  House  is  how 
I  would  interpret  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BUYER.  I  think  you  are  right.  If 
a  "yes"  vote,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Istook],  on  your 
resolution  is  for  dignity  and  the  integ- 
rity of  this  body,  if  that  is  what  a 
"yes"  vote  means,  then  if  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat  votes  "no,"  it  is  the  op- 
posite, and  if  that  is  what  a  "no"  vote 
is  going  to  mean,  then  it  is  going  to 
mean,  "Let  us  just  cover  it  up,  let  us 
make  it  go  away,  let  us  not  talk  about 
ethics,  because,  you  know,  we  have  got 
some  other  big  issues  we  want  to  talk 
about;  let  us  not  let  any  scandals  side- 
line health  care,  welfare  reform, 
crime,"  whether  it  is  the  President  or 
whether  it  is  this  body,  the  kind  of  let- 
it-go-away  situational  ethics  stuff.  I 
think  that  a  "no"  vote  or  anybody  that 
votes  "no"  on  this  resolution  has  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  do  when  that  Congress- 
man or  Congresswoman  goes  back  to 
their  district  and  has  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents, "I  voted  to  cover  up  the 
scandals  in  Washington." 

Holy  smokes,  how  are  you  going  to 
explain  that  one?  That  is  pretty  tough. 

I  think  that  is  what  you  are  referring 
to  when  the  American  people  put  the 
heat  on  this  body,  that  is  what  is  Im- 
portant, and  maybe  what  is  occurring 
right  now  is  we  have  the  Democrat 
Party  has  been  in  control  of  this  body 


for  40  years.  I  am  35  years  old.  They 
have  been  in  control  of  this  body  for  40 
years,  longer  than  any  other  demo- 
cratic nation  in  this  world. 

This  body  has  become  an  undemo- 
cratic institution.  We  need  to  reign  in, 
reign  in  character  and  integrity  and 
dignity.  That  is  a  "yes"  vote.  A  "no" 
vote  is  for  more  of  the  same  in  politics 
in  Washington.  It  is  wrong. 

I  am  hopeful  the  American  people 
turn  on  the  heat,  put  on  the  pressure 
on  any  Republican  or  Democrat  that 
votes  for  business  as  usual  here  in  this 
body.  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  are  about 
out  of  our  allotted  time  on  this. 

I  certainly  hope,  as  you  mentioned  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Buyer],  that  the  American  people  will 
let  their  Member  of  Congress  know  of. 
their  feeling  on  this.  I  certainly  hope 
the  vote  that  is  taken  in  this  body  will 
not  fall  along  partisan  lines,  because 
integrity  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  char- 
acter is  not  a  partisan  issue,  honesty  is 
not  a  partisan  issue,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  good  men  and  the 
good  women  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  together  and  see  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

But  I  would  like  to  close  though  by 
reading  an  important  quote  from  a 
former  President  of  this  Nation,  one 
that  is  not  heard  from  frequently,  and 
that  is  President  James  Garfield.  And 
President  Garfield  wrote,  and,  of 
course,  that  was  several  decades  ago: 

Now  more  than  ever  before  the  people  are 
responsible  for  the  character  of  their  Con- 
gress. If  that  body  be  ignorant,  reckless,  and 
corrupt,  it  is  because  the  people  tolerate  ig- 
norance. reckles.sness,  and  corruption.  If  it 
be  intelligent,  brave,  and  pure,  it  is  because 
the  people  demand  these  high  qualities  to 
represent  them  in  the  national  legislature.  If 
the  next  centennial  does  not  find  us  a  great 
nation,  it  will  be  because  those  who  rep- 
resent the  enterprise,  the  culture,  and  the 
morality  of  the  nation  do  not  aid  in  control- 
ling the  political  forces. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
statement  ofTresident  Garfield,  and  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  are 
committed  not  to  tolerate  ignorance, 
not  to  tolerate  recklessness,  not  to  tol- 
erate corruption,  and  certainly  not  to 
tolerate  the  kind  of  behavior  that  has 
been  alleged  against  Members  of  this 
body.  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  us  to  pursue  it  internally. 

Let  the  Justice  Department  do  what 
it  will,  but  we  need  to  pursue  it.  We 
need  to  pass  the  resolution  instructing 
the  ethics  committee  to  take  this  ac- 
tion, to  make  this  investigation  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  assisting 
this  evening.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  for  your  patience  with  us. 


D  2040 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON.  EARL 
POMEROY,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas)  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Hon.  Earl  Pomeroy, 
Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wasnington.  DC.  January  28.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Washmgtori.  DC. 

Dear  Thomast  This  is  to  formally  notify 
you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena to  give  a  witness  deposition.  The  sub- 
poena was  issued  by  the  District  Court  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Central  Judicial  Dis- 
trict in  connection  with  a  civil  case. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Earl  Pomeroy. 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  on  account  of  the  snowstorm 
in  New  Jersey  today  and  to  attend  a  fu- 
neral on  February  9. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Washington  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECLA.L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Byrne)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  10. 

Mr.  HiNCHEY,  for  10  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ballenger)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Istook.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ballenger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matters:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  B'V'rne)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matters:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CON'i'ERS. 

Mr.  Ho'i'ER. 

Mrs.  Maloney  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ISTOOK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matters:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Clyburn. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Roth. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ISTOOK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1994,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2550.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1994  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Transportation 
and  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President,  in 
addition  a  fiscal  year  1995  budget  amendment 
for  the  Office  of  Administration  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-207);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


2551.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  1991  annual  report  on 
progress  in  implementing  requirements  con- 
cerning the  Nation's  worst  hazardous  waste 
sites,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499.  section 
120(eK5)  (100  Stat.  1669);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2552.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  resignation  of  Richard  J. 
Hankinson  from  the  position  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2553.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Progress  Toward  Regional  Non- 
proliferation  in  South  Asia."  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2376(c);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safe- 
guards information  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1993.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
2167(e):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Natural  Resources. 

2555.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "The  Aviation  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1994  ";  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protectioji  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  352.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to  reau- 
thorize the  independent  counsel  law  for  an 
additional  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  103-419).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TORKILDSEN): 

H.R.  3807.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  convey  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  laboratory  located  on  Emerson 
Avenue  in  Gloucester.  MA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  has  the  necessary  authority 
and  flexibility  to  provide  staffing  levels  for 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  necessary 


to  meet  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  health  care  services  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  to  permit  implementation 
of  national  health  care  reform  by  the  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  3809.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
without  substantive  change  certain  general 
and  permanent  laws,  related  to  aliens  and 
nationality,  as  title  8,  United  States  Code, 
"Aliens  and  Nationality";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CHAPMAN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Frost.    Mr.    Baesler.    Mr.    Barlow. 
Mr.    Boucher,    Mr.    Berelter.    Ms. 
Lambert.     Mr.     Wilson,     and     Mr. 
Sarpalius): 
H.R.   3810.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  rural  and  disadvantaged 
communities  under  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control   revolving   loan   fund   program, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BERMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McKeon,       Mr.       Beilenson.       Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Wax.man.  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
H.R.  3811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  casualty  loss 
deduction  for  disaster  losses  without  regard 
to    the    10-percent    adjusted    gross    income 
floor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Laughlin): 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  require  immediate  ac- 
tion to  remove  sunken  or  grounded  vessels 
that  obstruct  navigable  waterways;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STUDDS,   Ms.   FURSE,   Ms.   Cantwell, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas): 
H.R.  3813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1988  to  promote  further 
United  States  exports  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies, goods,  and  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thom- 
.^.s  of  California,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
H.R.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  institute  certain  re- 
forms relating  to  the  provision  of  disability 
insurance  benefits  based  on  substance  abuse 
and  relating  to  representative  payees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILCHREST  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.R.  3815.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  convey  a  vessel  in  the 
National   Defense   Reserve   Fleet   to  a  non- 
profit  organization;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  3816.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  to  allow  States  to  employ  additional 
prosecutors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    MANTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Middle  East 
Development  Initiative  to  provide  develop- 
ment assistance  to  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  region  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
peace  process  in  that  region;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POMEROY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota): 
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H.R.  3819.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Canada  and  the  United  States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade  Agreement  and  to  impose  ad- 
ditional duties  on  grain  imported  from  Can- 
ada, until  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
negotiate the  provisions  of  the  agreements 
regarding  the  importation  of  Canadian  grain; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Montgomery): 
H.R.  3820.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  World  War  II  peace  accords  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Ewing): 
H.  J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  propose  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
May  18.  1994,  possible  solutions  to  the  im- 
pending deficit  in  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLUTE: 
H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  II.  1994,  as  "Persian  Gulf  War  Veteran 
Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  infor- 
mation regarding  the  conviction  of  child-re- 
lated sex  offenses  should  be  available  to  em- 
ployers, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3759;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2339)  with  an 
amendment;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  253:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Brewster,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Klein,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  326:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Swift,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  393:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  417:  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  441:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  HORN. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  SWETT  and  Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

H.R.  846:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Levy,  Mr. 
Farr.  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Ms. 


Pelosi.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Zeliff,  and  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  1015:  Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina, 
Mrs.  LowEY.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  1088:  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1392:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  J407:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  1414:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  1421:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  1474:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1500:  Mr.  STUDDS,  Mr.  MORAN.  and 
Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  1529:  Mr.  Portman. 

H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Blute,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1555:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  1563:  Mrs.  Byrne. 

H.R.  1600:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bachus  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  McInnis. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1606:  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Kildee.  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  1620:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  1621:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  McInnis.  and  Mr. 
Wheat. 

H.R.  1673:  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Kildee,  and 
Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  1747:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  1785:  Mr.  Paxon  and  Mr.  Allard. 

H.R.  1843:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  1887:  Mr.  GOODLATTE  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  I96I:  Ms.  SCHENK. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2221:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama  and  Mr. 
Parker. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2286:  Mr.  DixoN  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  2396:  Mr.  PARKER  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Hamburg.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Ms.  Woolsey. 

H.R.  2464:  Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

H.R.  2623;  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Kim,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota. 

H.R.  2749:  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  2759;  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Ms. 
Schenk.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
SwETT,  and  Ms.  Cantwell. 

H.R.  2918:  Mr.  Gilchrest  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2957:  Mr.  McCRERY,  Mr.  BISHOP,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  3007:  Mr.  Menendez. 

H.R.  3017:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  FORD 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

H.R.  3030:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

H.R.  3031:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Grams,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  3080:  Mr.  RiDGE. 

H.R.  3100:  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Hinchey,  and  Mr.  Hamburg. 

H.R.  3109:  Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  3128:  Mr.  FiNGERHUT  and  Mr.  Nadler. 


H.R.  3173:  Mr.  CRAMER. 

H.R.  3234:  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  3246:  Mr.  Orton  and  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  3320:  Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Ms.  Shepherd. 

H.R.  3370:  Ms.  EDDIE  Bernice  Johnson  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  Kreidler  and  Mr. 
Knollenberg. 

H.R.  3424:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  and 
Mr.  Fingerhut. 

H.R.  3490:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  DORNAN,  and  Ms.  Danner. 

H.R.  3527:  Mr.  Studds,  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3542:  Mr.  Abercro.mbie. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  VALENTINE  and  Mr. 
Manzullo. 

H.R.  3573:  Mr.  SPRATT. 

H.R.  3633:  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Bakfji  of 
California.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Inglis 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Zeliff, 
Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dohnan.  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3645:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  3706:  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  3727:  Mr.  GORDON. 

H.R.  3757:  Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  3785:  Mr.  GUCKMAN. 

H.R.  3789:  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  3790:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
and  Ms.  Danner. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3802:  Mr.  Coppersmith  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  HOYER. 

H.J.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Dckjlittle.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  291:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Underwood, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Quii.LEN,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  and 
Mr.  Baesler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Diaz-Balart,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr. 
Linder.  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Linder. 

H.  Res.  343:  Mr.  QuiNN,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Borski,  Ms.  Harman,  Mr. 
Linder,  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  and  Mr.  McDade. 
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A  TRIBXJTE  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1994 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
appropriate  for  us  to  reflect  upon,  and  be 
grateful  for,  tfie  freedoms  preserved  by  our 
brave  fighting  men  and  women.  We  accept 
these  freedoms  as  second  nature,  but  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  remind  ourselves  that  they  must 
be  protected  and  nurtured. 

Through  the  decades,  our  military  has  de- 
fended not  only  our  freedom,  but  also  freedom 
for  people  throughout  the  world. 

A  tribute  to  veterans  was  eloquently  pre- 
sented last  Veterans  Day  by  the  State  com- 
mander of  the  Maryland  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Joseph  W.  Nassar.  Following  is  the  text 
of  his  speech  as  a  reminder  of  our  precious 
freedom  and  the  dedication  of  our  veterans. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh 
month.  World  War  I  came  to  an  end.  The  ar- 
mistice was  signed  at  11:00  a.m.  on  November 
11.  1918. 

Five  million  Americans  served  in  that  war: 
117.000  were  killed.  204.000  wounded. 

Three  years  later  on  November  11.  1921.  an 
unknown  soldier  from  World  War  1  was  bur- 
ied in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Other 
nations  paid  the  same  tribute  to  their  war 
dead  and  the  day  became  known  as  Armi- 
stice Day.  and  would  have  remained  Armi- 
stice Day  forever  had  not  World  War  II  come 
along  and  then  Korea. 

Those  who  served  in  those  wars  and  the 
survivors  of  those  who  died  wanted  a  day  on 
which  their  service  could  be  remembered  and 
their  loved  ones  honored. 

In  1954.  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
November  11th  as  Veterans  Day.  and  asked 
that  on  this  day  all  Americans  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Today,  at  this  observance,  all  of  us  share 
in  that  rededication.  and  we  share  too  in  a 
rededication  to  America  and  what  this  coun- 
try stands  for.  and  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  our  veterans  have  done  in  protecting 
our  American  way  of  life. 

The  VFW  theme  for  this  year  is  ••Commit- 
ment to  Service. ■•  We  are  committed  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  our  fellow  veterans  and  the 
needs  of  our  country. 

One  area  in  which  we  are  very  committed 
is  that  of  foreign  affairs.  As  our  name  im- 
plies, all  of  our  members  have  served  over- 
seas in  wartime.  We  know  what  happens 
when  diplomacy  fails  and  governments  send 
armies  onto  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  century,  American  military  forces 
have  been  on  the  field  of  battle  45  times.  Ifs 
easy  to  recall  the  big  ones.  WWI.  WWU. 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  but  what  about  the 
North  Russia  Campaign.  1918-1919;  After  WWI 
was  over.  And  the  expedition  to  Siberia  1918- 
1920. 

How  about  the  North  Atlantic  Naval  War 
of  1941— took  place  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 


The  list  is  long  and  painful  to  read  because 
each  location  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
Americans  served  there  and  Americans  died 
there:  The  Chinese  Civil  War  1945-1947;  Leb- 
anon 1958;  Belgian  Congo  1960;  Bay  of  Pigs 
1961;  Dominican  Republic.  Panama,  Iran, 
Libya,  Honduras.  El  Salvador— the  list  is 
long  and  in  each  case  those  who  served  were 
there  to  promote  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  further  the  ideals  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

But  as  we  meet  here  to  honor  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  served  our  country. 
we  cannot  help  but  think  of  those  American 
military  forces  now  deployed  on  very  ques- 
tionable missions. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  the  Bush  administra- 
tion sent  American  forces  to  Somalia  to  as- 
sist in  distributing  food  and  medical  care  to 
the  star\'ing  and  sick.  It  was  a  noble  mission 
and  we  were  proud  of  our  country  and  its 
ability  to  respond  to  a  major  international 
crisis.  That  mission,  operation  Restore  Hope. 
Ended  in  May  of  this  year.  Yet  our  troops  re- 
main in  Somalia.  Why? 

On  October  3rd.  18  American  Servicemen 
were  killed  in  Somalia,  killed  by  the  same 
people  they  had  been  sent  to  feed  and  heal. 
And  the  bodies  of  some  dragged  through  the 
streets. 

Instead  of  realizing  that  we  were  no  longer 
welcome  there  and  that  it  was  time  to  bring 
the  troops  home,  the  Clinton  administration 
sent  in  more  troops.  Why? 

The  VFW  response  came  out  in  a  news  re- 
lease on  October  5th.  VFW  national  Com- 
mander-in-chief George  R.  Cramer  said. 
'•Americans  are  united  in  horror  at  the  pho- 
tographs of  our  servicemen  being  defiled  by 
the  Somalis  they  went  to  save.  This  action 
must  teach  us  a  lesson  to  stay  out  of  places 
where  our  national  interest  is  not  at  risk. 
The  original  mission  of  feeding  the  starving 
Somalis  has  long  been  over  and  our  troops 
should  have  returned  home  long  ago." 

That's  the  VFW  position.  Even  before  the 
outrage  of  October  3rd,  we  had  called  for  an 
end  to  the  operation  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  our  national  convention  in  August.  We 
have  2.2  million  members  in  the  VFW— they 
represent  a  cross  section  of  America,  and  the 
opinion  of  that  group  is,  bring  the  troops 
home. 

Even  while  our  government  tries  to  find  a 
purpose  for  the  troops  it  is  sending  to  Soma- 
lia other  American  forces  are  at  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Haiti.  They  tried  to.  land  once  but 
were  asked  to  go  away.  Now  they  wait  off- 
shore while  our  government  tries  to  come  up 
with  another  idea  on  what  to  do  with  Haiti. 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  given  to 
us  in  1934:  Nothing.  We  first  went  to  Haiti  in 
1915  to  do  some  "nation  building."  Nineteen 
years  later  we  came  home.  Other  than  build- 
ing some  roads  and  schools  and  clinics,  and 
drilling  a  few  fresh-water  wells,  we  accom- 
plished nothing.  Haiti  was  the  same  the  day 
we  left  as  it  had  been  the  day  we  arrived. 
And  if  we  land  troops  there  tomorrow  and 
leave  them  there  for  another  19  years,  noth- 
ing will  have  changed. 

Bring  the  troops  home. 

We've  covered  a  lot  of  commitments  this 
century.  Anyone  who  would  question  that 


has  only  to  look  at  the  history  of  this  turbu- 
lent and  war-torn  century. 

Though  punctuated  with  gunfire,  this  is  a 
new  era  of  world  peace  unlike  any  seen  be- 
fore. Despite  the  dangers  and  outrages,  the 
misery  of  many  and  the  burdens  still  to  bear, 
this  is  also  an  era  of  great  promise.  Let's 
meet  the  challenge  of  peace. 

If  we  are  going  to  feed  the  hungry  and  heal 
the  sick,  let's  take  care  of  our  own  first.  If 
we're  going  to  take  part  in  "nation  build- 
ing." let's  do  it  here  in  America  first.  If 
we're  going  to  take  a  stand  against  violence, 
terrorism  and  crime  in  the  streets,  let's  do  it 
today,  right  here  in  America.  Our  citizens 
deserve  nothing  less. 

If  we're  going  to  bring  to  life  the  spirit  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence— "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  with  certain 
unalienable  rights  *  *  *  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  "  and  the  promise  of  our 
own  Constitution:  "We.  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  *  *  *"  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  devote  our  time,  en- 
ergy and  commitment  to  doing  them  here  at 
home,  in  America. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pursue  foreign  poli- 
cies which  have  no  merit  or  virtue  and  which 
put  American  men  and  women  in  harm's  way 
for  purposes  which  do  not  serve  any  national 
policy. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  taking  part  in  this 
very  special  observance  of  Veterans  Day.  I 
take  pride  in  being  a  veteran  and  I  take 
pride  in  all  of  the  veterans  we  honor  today. 
And  I  take  great  pride  in  those  active  duty 
military  forces  we  have,  at  home  and  abroad, 
serving  our  nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  BNAI  B'RITH  WOMEN, 
PARADISE  CHAPTER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  of  San  Bernardino,  CA. 
The  Paradise  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women 
will  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing in  1919  on  February  23  with  a  birthday 
party  at  Temple  Emanu  El  in  San  Bernardino. 

The  Paradise  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  is  the 
second  oldest  among  over  1,600  chapters  in 
the  United  States  committed  to  fostering 
human  understanding  and  providing  essential 
services  to  the  community  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Appropriately,  the  chapter's 
motto  is  "Pledged  to  Serve." 

The  contributions  of  the  Paradise  Chapter  to 
our  local  community  is  extremely  well  known. 


February  8,  1994 

Over  the  years,  B'nai  B'rith  has  e erved  Norco 
Naval  Hospital,  Banning  Hospital,  San 
Bernardino  County  Hospital,  and  has  received 
special  recognition  for  its  part  in  Operation 
Sendoff  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base.  Presently, 
this  wonderful  organization  is  involved  in  on- 
going projects  at  March  Air  Force  Base  re- 
gional hospital  and  the  Loma  Linda  veterans 
hospital. 

The  community  service  programs  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women  span  many  generations,  from 
prenatal  care  to  assistance  for  older  adults.  In 
addition,  the  chapter  works  in  partnership  with 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  on  Operation  Stork,  designed  to  reduce 
birth  defects  and  infant  mortality. 

Additionally,  B'nai  B'hth  Women  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  in  promoting  human  relations 
through  sponsoring  intertaith  seminars  and  in- 
troducing its  Dolls  for  Democracy  program, 
sharing  the  stories  of  great  humanitarians  of 
various  creeds  and  religions  to  thousands  of 
children  in  hundreds  of  public  and  parochial 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this  most  de- 
serving organization.  Throughout  its  75  years, 
the  Paradise  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women 
has  demonstrated  a  tremendous  commitment 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  has  touched 
the  lives  of  many  people  in  our  community.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  the  House  recognize  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  today. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION CELEBRATES  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


•  This  "buUei "  symbol  identifies  statemencs  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  flo* 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  .NF.W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
important  event  which  will  take  place  later  this 
month.  On  February  22,  1994,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association  [UNA],  a  fraternal  insur- 
ance organization  which  was  founded  in 
Shamokin,  PA,  will  mark  its  100th  anniversary. 
Its  creation  was  sparked  by  the  founding  in 
1893  of  Svoboda,  the  first  Ukrainian  news- 
paper printed  in  the  United  States.  Svoboda 
began  publishing  on  September  15,  1893,  and 
is  now  the  oldest  Ukrainian  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

Svotx>da's  founder  and  editor.  Rev.  Gregory 
Hrushka,  had  clearly  seen  the  need  for  a  fi- 
nancial organization  in  the  growing  Ukrainian 
immigrant  community,  and  it  was  his  visionary 
leadership  which  made  this  idea  a  reality. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association,  Svoboda  became  its  official 
organ.  It  still  is  today. 

UNA  began  with  just  13  branches  in  1894, 
but  has  steadily  expanded  to  its  present  370 
branches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
is  the  largest  Ukrainian-American  fraternal  in- 
surance organization,  with  over  66,000  mem- 
bers and  over  Si  00  million  in  assets.  UNA 
now  has  branches  in  27  States  in  the  United 
States  and  7  provinces  in  Canada. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  the  life  insurance 
needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ukrainian  Amer- 
icans by  offering  low-cost  insurance  protec- 
tion, UNA  provides  its  members  with  a  wide 
range  of  social,  educational,  cultural,  and 
charitable  benefits.  UNA  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  preserving  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  to  enriching  American  cul- 
ture. 

Along  with  Svoboda,  UNA  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  an  English  lan- 
guage newspaper,  for  over  60  years  and  a 
monthly  children's  magazine  entitled 
"Veselka"  which  means  "Rainbow."  UNA  has 
an  ongoing  commitment  to  promoting  literature 
which  deals  with  Ukrainian  subjects. 

UNA  works  even  more  directly  with  the 
Ukrainian-American  community,  providing  over 
3120,000  in  scholarships  to  its  memtjers  each 
year,  and  operating  a  retirement  home  for 
senior  citizens.  UNA  is  also  a  major  patron  of 
the  Ukrainian  community's  cultural  and  reli- 
gious activities.  Over  the  100  years  since 
UNA'S  establishment,  countless  Ukrainian 
churches  and  community  centers  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  UNA'S  generous  low-interest  mort- 
gage loans. 

In  June  1964,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower dedicated  a  monument  in  Washington, 
DC  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  national  poet  of 
Ukraine.  This  was  a  major  project  initiated  by 
UNA.  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  [UCCA]  and  the  Ukrainian  American 
Coordinating  Council  [UACC]  were  both  estab- 
lished by  UNA  to  better  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  many  financial,  social,  youth,  and  political 
organizations  in  the  Ukrainian-American  corrv 
munity.  Their  establishment  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  UNA'S  visionary  leadership  in  its 
community. 

And  while  UNA  was  established  to  assist 
Ukrainians  living  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  struggles 
and  aspirations  of  Ukrainians  in  Ukraine. 
Throughout  its  history,  UNA  has  assisted  the 
cause  of  a  free  and  independent  Ukraine  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  government  the  events  taking  place  in 
Ukraine.  UNA  has  always  risen  to  meet  the 
challenges  which  the  people  of  Ukraine  have 
faced,  from  assisting  the  many  refugees  cre- 
ated  by  World  War  II,  to  providing  assistance 
to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Now  that  Ukraine  has  at  long  last  achieved 
its  independence,  that  commitment  has  taken 
on  new  meaning.  In  1990,  UNA  established  a 
fund  to  provide  humanitarian,  educational,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Ukraine.  This  fund  has 
been  a  tremendous  success,  and  UNA  is  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  numerous  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations to  promote  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic and  free-market  institutions  in  Ukraine. 
This  assistance  took  on  a  new  dimension  with 
the  creation,  in  1992,  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Foundation  which  will  further  coordinate  hu- 
manitarian and  development  programs. 

Because  the  Ukrainian  National  Association 
has  been  assisting  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  and  the  people  of  Ukraine  for  a 
century,  and  because  it  has  become  the  key- 
stone of  the  Ukrainian-American  community 
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through  its  extensive  membership  network, 
newspapers,  foundations,  and  offices  in  both 
Ukraine  and  here  in  the  United  States,  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
UNA  on  its  100th  anniversary  and  wishing  it 
another  100  years  of  good  fortune  and  service 
to  the  Ukrainian-American  community, 
Ukraine,  and  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  A.  DODD 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
a  skilled  and  talented  public  servant,  Paul  A. 
Dodd,  the  New  York  State  director  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  retirement. 

I  have  worked  with  Paul  and  found  his  pro- 
fessional expertise  to  be  as  vast  as  his  dedi- 
cation. As  I  said  in  a  statement  at  his  retire- 
ment party  last  month,  my  envy  over  his  retire- 
ment is  exceeded  only  by  my  admiration  of  his 
career. 

Future  SCS  directors  will  have  a  big  job  in 
frying  to  duplicate  his  performance — whettier 
in  service  to  taxpayers  or  mentoring  of  co- 
workers. 

It  is  significant  that,  just  as  he  retires,  we  in 
central  New  York  are  set  to  benefit  from  his 
35  years  of  watershed  management  experi- 
ence— from  the  Bush  Creek  watershed  in 
West  Virginia  in  the  1960's  to  the  New  York 
City  watershed  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  recent  project  is  a  watershed  protection 
pilot  program,  which  will  use  Federal  funding 
to  educate  property  owners  ab)Out  how  to  help 
protect  Skaneateles,  Otisco,  and  Owasco 
Lakes. 

One  way  we  can  judge  our  work  in  public 
service  is  to  observe  the  impact.  As  many  of 
those  Paul  has  taught  go  on  to  great  careers 
of  their  own,  he  can  be  extremely  proud.  No 
doubt  the  SCS  will  see  the  results  for  years  to 
come. 


CAPITAL  FLIGHT  FROM  RUSSIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  November 
I  wrote  Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott  seeking  in- 
formation on  ttie  magnitude  of  capital  flight 
from  Russia. 

The  response  which  I  received  in  late  Janu- 
ary states  that  capital  flight  was  Si  4  billion  in 
1991 ,  in  the  range  of  S9  to  312  billion  in  1992, 
and  would  be  close  to  the  1992  level  in  1993. 

Given  rising  concern  over  the  direction  and 
nature  of  Russian  reform  and  over  the  most 
effective  use  of  United  States  assistance,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  RECORD  the  full  text  of  the  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry: 
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U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  January  26. 1994. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Cltaimuin.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  chairman:  I  am  respondingr  to 
your  letter  of  November  30  regarding:  Rus- 
sian capital  tlig-ht  and  debt  as  they  relate  to 
our  assistance  program.  I  regret  the  delay  in 
this  response. 

Capital  flight  in  1992  has  been  estimated  at 
$9-12  billion,  somewhat  less  than  the  $14  bil- 
lion estimated  for  1991,  because  of  the  sharp 
fall  in  exports  and  the  reduced  opportunity 
for  capiul  flight.  The  volume  of  capiUl 
night  in  1993  will  probably  be  close  to  1992 
levels.  Government  efforts  to  control  capital 
flight  include  elevating  the  Federal  Export 
Currency  Control  Service  to  the  ministerial 
level  and  the  transfer  of  former  security 
service  personnel  to  its  staff  as  of  28  Septem- 
ber 1993.  Legally  held  hard  currency  ac- 
counts— different  from  "capital  flight"— in- 
clude funds  held  overseas  for  buying  imports; 
Russia  probably  has  $15  to  25  billion  in  de- 
clared accounts.  The  bulk  of  Russian  capital 
night  is  the  result  of  barter  deals, 
misreported  or  underreported  exports.  Enter- 
prises use  capital  night  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  inrtation  or  the  high 
taxes  on  hard  currency  export  earnings.  Be- 
fore July  1992,  50  percent  of  these  earnings 
had  to  be  sold  at  an  unfavorable  rate  to  the 
Central  Bank.  The  introduction  of  the  Uni- 
fied Exchange  Rate  helped  reduce  that  incen- 
tive for  capital  night. 

The  high  innation  which  Russia  has  been 
experiencing  has  encouraged  hard-currency 
earners  not  to  convert  their  assets  in  rubles, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  value,  the  most 
important  measures  which  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment is  undertaking  to  respond  to  the 
problem  of  capital  night  are  those  directed 
at  economic  stabilization  and  combating  in- 
nation. It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  as  the  Russian  government  makes 
progress  in  this  effort,  hard-currency  assets 
held  outside  of  Russia  by  enterprises  and  in- 
dividuals will  return  and  be  reinvested  in 
Russia.  This  was  also  the  case — dramatically 
so — for  many  Latin  American  nations  as 
their  own  structural  reforms  took  hold. 

Technical  assistance  to  Russian  govern- 
ment entities  is  generally  provided  through 
advisors,  either  short-term  or  resident,  semi- 
nars, training  courses  and  professional  visits 
to  the  United  States  to  observe  counterpart 
agencies.  No  direct  transfers  of  funds  have 
been  made  to  the  Russian  government  nor 
have  these  funds  been  used  to  prop  up  Rus- 
sian government  corporations.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest, however,  to  support  the  Russian  tran- 
sition to  a  democratic  government,  and  U.S. 
assistance  is  provided  to  government  agen- 
cies to  help  them  perform  more  efficiently, 
to  assist  in  reorganizing  their  mandates  and 
reexamining  priorities,  and  to  help  them  be 
more  responsive  to  the  public  they  serve. 

Western  governments  rescheduled  over  $15 
billion  in  payments  due  from  Russia  in  1993 
on  the  debt  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  for 
which  Russia  has  assumed  managerial  re- 
sponsibility. The  U.S.  share  of  $1.1  billion  in 
the  1993  rescheduling  included  over  $1  billion 
in  payments  due  CCC  for  grain  credits  ex- 
tended during  1991  as  well  as  the  $75  million 
nrst  annual  payment  toward  the  former  So- 
viet Union's  WWIl-era  Lend  Lease  debt.  For 
its  part,  Russia  agreed  to  pay  $2  billion  to 
these  creditors,  the  bulk  of  Russia's  obliga- 
tions due  in  1993.  The  Russian  government  is 
current  on  its  payments  to  the  USG  under 
this  rescheduling. 
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Western  government  creditors  hold  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  Russia's  $82  billion 
debt.  While  Russia's  economic  potential  is 
such  that  it  should  be  able  to  repay  this  ex- 
ternal debt  over  the  medium  term,  a  short- 
run  bunching  of  payments  is  likely  to  re- 
quire a  further  rescheduling  in  1994,  and  per- 
haps 1995  as  well.  Approximately  $10  billion 
falls  due  to  Western  governments  in  1994,  of 
which  over  $1.7  billion  is  due  to  the  U.S. 
alone.  Overall  official  debt  to  the  USG  is  $3.7 
billion,  and  Russian  debt  to  U.S.  commercial 
financial  institutions  is  estimated  to  be  $110 
million. 

I  hope  that  this  has  been  helpful.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me  again  on  this  or 
any  other  matter  of  interest  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  R.  Sherman. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Legislative  Affairs. 


February  8,  1994 


February  8,  1994 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CAUCUS  HAS  NO  RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOUNDA- 
TION 


IN  HONOR  OF  GEORGE  NEVILLE 
SMITH 


HON.  NICK  SMITH 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  react 
to  the  President's  budget  proposal  with  re- 
newed vigor,  because  of  a  special  incident 
that  happened  last  week.  Our  son  Brad  and 
his  wife  Diane  gave  birth  to  our  fourth  grand- 
child. George  Neville  Smith,  born  February  2. 
1994,  in  Houston.  TX.  is  going  to  have  a 
tough  time  paying  back  all  of  this  money  we 
are  txjrrowing. 

Spending  under  the  Clinton  budget  in- 
creases to  SI  .52  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1995,  an 
increase  of  S34  billion  over  fiscal  year  1994. 
When  George  is  5  years  old,  spending  will  be 
SI  .8  trillion,  or  S346  billion  higher. 

In  the  previous  5  years  tjefore  George  Nev- 
ille Smith  was  born,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased SI  .4  trillion — going  from  S3.2  trillion  to 
S4.6  trillion.  This  budget  drives  us  into  debt 
even  faster,  reaching  S6.3  trillion  of  debt  by 
fiscal  year  1999.  This  budget  continues  the 
trend  that  was  started  last  year  of  deficit 
spending,  billions  more  in  debt,  and  a  bigger, 
more  intrusive  Government. 

My  wife  Bonnie  and  I  join  our  other  grand- 
children. Nicholas.  Emily,  and  Clair  as  well  as 
George's  other  grandparents.  Neville  and  Jen- 
nifer Monteith  from  Orillia.  ON,  in  welcoming 
George  to  this  world. 

I  would  conclude  by  asking  all  parents  and 
grandparents  that  are  Members  of  Congress 
to  work  with  me  to  minimize  the  extent  to 
which  we  mortgage  our  children's  future  by 
making  their  generation  pay  for  our  undisci- 
plined deficit  spending. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1994 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  various  stories 
have  appeared  in  Roll  Call  and  other  sources 
in  the  press  discussing  links  between  legisla- 
tive service  organizations  [ISO's) — which  are 
official  organizations  established  by  a  group  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  which  are  fund- 
ed only  by  official  funds — and  outside,  non- 
public, nonprofit  foundations.  Some  of  these 
press  accounts  have  incorrectly  linked  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  with  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  my  colleagues.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  connection  between  the  two  organi- 
zations. Some  years  ago.  I  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Foundation  along  with  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Porter,  the  Republican  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus.  Both  of  us  resigned  from  the  board 
some  years  ago.  There  has  never  been  any 
link  between  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  and  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Foundation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  relationship  t»tween  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation.  Congressman 
John  Porter,  the  Republican  cochairman  of 
the  Caucus,  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  David 
Phillips,  the  president  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Don  Bonker  and  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  foundation  tx)ard.  We  have 
sent  copies  of  our  letter  to  Congressman 
Charlie  Rose,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  to  Congressman 
William  Thomas,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Copies  of  that  letter  were  also  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  letter  be 
placed  in  the  RECORD. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus, 

Washington.  DC,  January  31,  1994. 
Mr.  David  Phillips, 

President,  Congressional  Human  Rights  Foun- 
dation, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  David:  We  are  writing  with  regard  to 
a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
newspaper  Roll  Call  which  discusses,  among 
other  things,  ties  between  Legislative  Serv- 
ice Organizations  (LSOs)  and  outside,  non- 
profit foundations.  A  copy  of  this  story  is  en- 
closed for  your  information.  The  Roll  Call  re- 
port incorrectly  links  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  with  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Foundation  as  a  foun- 
dation affiliated  with  a  House  LSO. 

The  first  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  regard  to  the  relation- 


ship between  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  and  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Foundation— there  is  absolutely  no 
connection  between  the  two  organizations. 
The  two  of  us  served  on  the  board  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Foundation  at  one 
point  after  it  was  organized  in  the  late  1980s, 
but  both  of  us  resigned  from  the  Foundation 
leadership  some  years  ago.  Even  during  the 
time  when  we  were  involved  in  the  leader- 
ship of  both  organizations,  there  was  no  link 
between  the  two  organizations.  Activities 
were  kept  separate. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  has  never  been 
any  benefit  to  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  that  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Foundation.  On 
some  occasions  in  the  past,  briefings  spon- 
sored by  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  for  Members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional staff  have  included  human  rights  vic- 
tims or  human  rights  activists  who  have 
been  assisted  by  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Foundation  and  other  non-profit  or- 
ganizations such  as  Amnesty  International 
and  Human  Rights  Watch.  To  our  knowledge, 
bringing  such  individuals  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  has 
been  the  extent  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  organizations.  Furthermore,  it  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  human  rights  victims  and 
activists  who  have  been  assisted  by  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Foundation  have 
appeared  at  briefings  sponsored  by  a  number 
of  other  LSOs  and  other  organizations  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Foundation 
does  not  include  any  current  Members  of 
Congress.  While  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Foundation  has  an  honorary  "Con- 
gressional Advisory  Board,"  the  two  of  us  do 
not  serve  on  that  board.  Some  Members  of 
Congress  who  serve  on  this  advisory  board 
may  also  be  members  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  but  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  Caucus  in  that  capacity  and  they 
do  not  serve  because  of  their  membership  in 
the  Caucus. 

We  expect  that  if  there  are  any  inquiries 
from  Roll  Call  or  other  representatives  of  the 
press  or  from  any  other  source  regarding  a 
relationship  between  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation,  that  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Foundation  will  make  clear 
and  explicit  the  fact  that  no  relationship  ex- 
ists between  the  two  organizations.  For 
many  years,  it  has  been  our  policy  as  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  to  make  certain  that  no  con- 
fusion exists  with  regard  to  a  relationship 
between  these  two  organizations. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
that  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Foun- 
dation change  its  name  to  avoid  confusion 
and  misicentification  with  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus.  The  Caucus  is  an  offi- 
cial organization  of  the  Congress.  According 
to  the  new  regulations  for  LSOs  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  every  effort 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  organization 
or  person  from  using  the  name  of  the  LSO  in 
connection  with  activities  in  which  the  LSO 
is  not  involved.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Foundation  should  change  its  name 
to  prevent  poorly  informed  individuals  from 
attributing  a  link  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions, when  clearly  no  such  link  exists. 

Because  of  the  misinformation  that  has 
been   circulating   about  a   relationship   be- 
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tween  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Cau- 
cus and  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Foundation,  we  are  sending  an  identical  let- 
ter to  Don  Bonker  and  John  Buchanan,  who 
serve  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation  making  this  re- 
quest that  the  name  of  the  Foundation  be 
changed. 

Because  of  misinformation  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Foundation,  we  are  also  send- 
ing copies  of  these  letters  to  Congressman 
Charlie  Rose,  Chairman,  and  to  Congressman 
William  M.  Thomas,  Ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Lantos. 
Co-Chairman . 

John  Edward  Porter, 
Co-Chairman. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT  AFFORDABILITY 

ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  the  Rural  Commu- 
•nity  Wastewater  Treatment  Affordability  Act  of 
1994.  This  legislation,  which  was  drafted  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation and  the  Rural  Community  Assistance 
Program,  is  designed  to  ensure  that  rural  and 
disadvantaged  communities  have  greater  ac- 
cess to  the  Clean  Water  Act's  State  Revolving 
Fund  [SRF]  Program. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  75  percent  of  the 
communities  in  violation  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  sewage  treatment  requirements  are  rural 
and  that  the  estimated  cost  of  addressing 
these  sewage  treatment  needs  exceeds  313 
billion.  While  the  purpose  of  the  SRF  Program 
is  to  assist  localities  in  their  efforts  to  modern- 
ize existing  treatment  works  and  construct 
new  ones  through  a  low-interest  loan  program, 
it  has  fallen  far  short  of  this  goal  in  rural  com- 
munities. One  of  the  largest  obstacles  for  rural 
systems  is  that  they  can  rarely  finance  100 
percent  loans,  even  at  low  interest  rates,  be- 
cause they  have  limited  revenue  generating 
capabilities  and  cannot  achieve  economies  of 
scale. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  represent  rural  and  disadvan- 
taged communities  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  a  nnore  active  role  in  assisting 
these  communities  with  their  wastewater  treat- 
ment infrastructure  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  make  SRF  loans 
more  affordable  to  small  systems  by  allowing 
negative  interest  loan  financing,  extending  the 
loan  repayment  period  from  20  to  40  years 
and  requiring  that  1  to  2  percent  of  each 
State's  SRF  allocation  be  used  to  make  grants 
to  communities  for  planning  and 
predevelopment  costs.  In  addition,  the  bill  al- 
lows nonprofit  corporations  to  be  eligible  for 
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SRF  funding,  as  they  currently  are  under  the 
Rural  Development  Administration's  water  and 
sewer  program,  and  auttwrizes  Si 5  million  for 
rural  water  organizations  technical  assistance 
programs. 

As  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
has  emerged  as  a  priority  for  Congress  this 
year,  I  look  fonward  to  working  closely  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
ensure  that  rural  arxj  disadvantaged  commu- 
nities are  not  left  behind. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRMI  BLUM 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  tine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  my 
dear  friend,  Irmi  Blum  of  San  Bernardino,  CA. 
Inni  was  recently  honored  by  the  Arrowhead 
Chapter  of  Hadassah  for  her  commitment  and 
countless  hours  of  community  service  on  be- 
half  of  so  many  people  in  southern  California. 

The  story  of  Irmi  and  her  late  husband, 
Hugo,  is  among  the  most  touching  and  inspir- 
ing I  know.  Escaping  Nazi  Germany  and  flee- 
ing to  London  in  the  early  1940's,  together 
they  came  to  California  in  the  late  1940's. 
They  opened  a  jewelry  store  in  San 
Bernardino  in  1948  which  they  ran  success- 
fully until  their  retirement.  To  say  the  least, 
their  lives  are  a  testimony  to  faith  and  hope. 
Over  the  years  they  never  wavered  in  the  face 
of  adversity  and  together  they  embraced  the 
American  Dream. 

Over  the  years,  Irmi  has  t)een  involved  in  a 
myriad  of  community  activities  and  has  been 
outspoken  in  her  concerns  over  community 
and  national  matters.  Though  working  full  time 
with  Hugo,  Irmi  made  time  to  contribute  her 
tale, Us  and  energy  to  a  number  of  civic  organi- 
zations. She  has  served  on  numerous  boards 
including  Hadassah,  Congregation  Emanu  El 
Sisterhood,  the  San  Bernardino  Community 
Concert  Association,  and  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  California 
Jewelers  Association.  In  addition,  she  was  irv 
strumental  in  establishing  the  San  Bernardino 
Chapter  of  the  City  of  Hope  and  the  San 
Bernardino  Herzilya  Sister  City  Committee, 
serving  each  as  its  first  president.  She  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Downtown  Association  and  the  San 
Bernardino  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, Irmi's  daughter,  Sonia,  and  our  many 
friends  in  San  Bernardino  in  wishing  Irmi  our 
congratulations  for  this  deserved  recognition. 
In  her  many  years  of  devoted  service,  Irmi 
Blum  has  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
our  community  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
House  recognize  her  today. 
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GEORGE  ALEXIOU  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  TREMENDOUS  ACffiEVEMENTS 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  New  Yorker  who  has  given 
so  much  to  our  great  city,  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  and  the  community  of  Astoria. 

On  February  12,  the  Greek-American 
Home-Owners  Association  of  Astoria,  NY,  is 
recognizing  George  Alexiou  for  his  vigilant 
dedication  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
this  organization  and  the  improvement  of  the 
greater  Astoria  community. 

George  was  a  past  president  of  the  Greek- 
American  Home-Owners.  During  his  highly 
sucQessful  tenure,  the  organization  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  services  which  it  provides 
to  the  Astoria  community.  Countless  residents 
have  Mr.  Alexiou  to  thank  for  the  work  which 
he  has  done  on  their  t>ehalf. 

George  also  exemplifies  the  American 
dream.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Greece 
and  successfully  entered  into  business.  He  is 
a  devoted  husband  of  Elpida,  and  a  doting  fa- 
ther to  Melina.  Showing  his  appreciation  for 
his  adopted  country  and  the  true  American 
spint,  George  has  used  his  good  fortune  to 
help  others  in  his  community. 

Because  of  his  tremendous  achievements 
on  behalf  of  others,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  and  the  Greek-American  Home-Own- 
ers Association  in  honoring  Mr.  Alexiou  on  this 
auspicious  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  WILLIAM  A. 
FORKHAMER 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twsday,  February  8,  1994 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Col.  William  A.  Forkhamer  who  is  retir- 
ing after  40  years  with  the  1 74th  fighter  wing 
of  the  New  York  Air  National  Guard.  Colonel 
Forkhamer  was  most  recently  the  director  of 
logistics  for  the  174th,  known  as  the  "Boys 
from  Syracuse." 

Colonel  Forkhamer  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  citations.  His  advancement  over 
the  years  reflects  the  responsibility  he  has 
taken  on — and  the  confidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  him  by  his  superiors. 

Colonel  Forkhamer  received  a  direct  com- 
mission in  the  Air  National  Guard  as  a  2d 
Lieutenant  in  November  1963.  He  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  for  the  Pueblo  crisis  in 
May  1968  as  an  aerospace  munitions  officer. 
While  assigned  to  the  I40th  tactical  fighter 
wing  at  Cannon  AFB,  NM,  he  was  assigned 
as  maintenance  control  officer.  Upon  release 
from  active  duty,  he  was  assigned  as  organi- 
zational maintenance  officer  until  September 
1975,  at  which  time  he  was  assigned  as  the 
group  logistic  plans  officer  until  his  promotion 
to  commander  of  the  174th  consolidated  air- 
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craft  maintenance  squadron  in  October  1976. 
When  the  174th  tactical  group  was  converted 
to  the  174th  tactical  fighter  wing  on  July  1, 
1979,  Colonel  Fori<hamer  was  appointed  dep- 
uty commander  for  maintenance  and  held  this 
position  until  being  appointed  director  of  logis- 
tics. 

In  1982,  under  his  leadership,  the  squadron 
received  the  USAF  Maintenance  Effectiveness 
Award,  symt)Olic  of  the  best  maintenance 
squadron  in  the  USAF  woridwide. 

Colonel  Forkhamer  has  served  his  country 
well.  I  salute  him  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
a  retirement  he  richly  deserves. 


BLACK  HISTORY 
TELECONFERENCE  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  E.  CLYBURN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1994 
Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  7 
years  during  the  month  of  February,  the  South 
Carolina  Educational  Networi<  has  held  a  tele- 
conference to  showcase  the  courage,  accom- 
plishments, and  progress  of  African-Americans 
who  have  contributed  to  the  well  being  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  This  year's  Black  His- 
tory Teleconference  titled,  "The  Struggle  Con- 
tinues: Empowering  Afro-American  Organiza- 
tions: Present  and  Future"  features  eight  high 
school  students  from  South  Carolina  who 
interview  eight  nationally  prominent  African- 
Americans.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  creator, 
Dr.  Marianna  Davis  of  Keenan  High  School  in 
Columbia,  the  teleconference  has  proven  to 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  students,  pan- 
elists, and  viewers. 

It  fs  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Davis'  zeal  and  focus 
on  a  brighter  future  for  our  youth  that  I  ac- 
knowledge this  year's  high  school  participants: 
Allison  S.  Feaster  of  Chester  High  School; 
Mary  Emma  Fulwood  of  Dillon  High  School; 
Sean  Gallman  of  Dutch  Fork  High  School  in 
Irmo;  Victor  Gardner  of  Blue  Ridge  High 
School  in  Greer;  Caren  C.  Kelly  of  Westside 
High  in  Anderson;  Macella  Scott  of  Kingstree 
Senior  High;  Terrance  Smalls  of  Holly  Hill- 
Roberts  High  School;  and  Scipia  Williams  of 
James  Island  High  in  Charleston.  They,  and 
others  like  them,  are  our  future.  For  it  will  be 
through  their  achievements  that  others  will  see 
hope  and  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Henry 
Cauthen,  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Edu- 
cational Television  Networt<.  SCETV  staff.  Dr. 
Davis,  the  students,  and  panelists  of  "The 
Struggle  Continues,"  for  their  dedication  to 
quality  education  and  broadcasting. 


THE  WATERWAYS  OBSTRUCTION 
REMOVAL  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1994 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that  responds 
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to  a  critical  problem  that  exists  in  Texas  ports 
and  in  waterways  throughout  this  Nation. 

Emergency  closure  of  the  Port  of  Houston 
to  commercial  traffic  t)ecause  of  obstructions 
by  sunken  or  grounded  vessels  in  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  has  resulted  in  over  $200  million 
in  losses  during  recent  years.  It  is  time  to  take 
action  to  keep  our  Nation's  ports  and  water- 
ways open  to  trade  and  prevent  even  greater 
financial  losses  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  addresses  this  problem 
by  requiring  immediate  action  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  sunken  or  grounded  vessel  to  re- 
move or  destroy  a  vessel  that  is  obstructing  a 
navigable  waten^ray.  Within  24  hours  after  a 
port  or  other  navigable  waterway  is  closed  be- 
cause of  a  sunken  or  grounded  vessel  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  must  begin  removal  of  the 
vessel  or,  if  appropriate,  secure  the  vessel  to 
allow  commercial  traffic  to  resume.  The  owner 
or  operator  of  the  vessel  must  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  gain  the  Sec- 
retary's approval  before  the  owner  or  operator 
begins  removal  of  the  vessel  or  secures  the 
vessel.  Before  approving  a  plan  of  removal, 
the  Secretary  must  determine  that  the  owner 
or  operator  is  using  the  most  expeditious 
method  available  under  the  circumstances  to 
remove  the  vessel. 

Under  this  section,  if  the  owner  or  operator 
fails  to  begin  removal  of  the  sunken  or 
grounded  vessel,  or  to  secure  the  vessel 
pending  removal,  within  24  hours  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  port  or  other  navigable  watenvay, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  825,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  the  owner  or  operator  fails  to 
begin  removal  of  the  vessel.  In  addition,  if  the 
owner  or  operator  fails  to  begin  removal  of  or 
to  secure  the  vessel  within  24  hours,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  remove  or  destroy  the 
vessel  using  the  summary  removal  procedures 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  20  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1899,  33  U.S.C.  415.  Subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  amends  section  20  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1899,  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  recover  from  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
vessel  the  actual  costs,  including  administra- 
tive costs,  of  any  removal  action  taken  under 
this  section. 

Compliance  with  the  requiremeni  to  begin 
removal  of  the  vessel  within  24  hours  will  vary 
under  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In 
some  cases,  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  determine  that  actual 
physical  removal  of  the  vessel  must  begin 
within  24  hours  of  the  closing  of  the  port.  In 
other  cases,  it  may  be  impossible  to  actually 
begin  removal  of  a  vessel  in  24  hours  be- 
cause a  specialized  piece  of  equipment  is  not 
available.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  must  de- 
termine whether  the  owner  or  operator  has 
satisfied  the  requirement  to  begin  removal, 
based  on  the  facts  of  each  particular  situation. 
The  costs  of  a  particular  method  of  removal 
are  not  a  factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not  an 
owner  or  operator  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ment to  begin  removal.  What  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  this  bill  is 
whether  or  not  the  owner  or  operator  is  doing 
everything  feasible  to  remove  the  vessel, 
using  the  method  that  will  allow  commercial 
traffic  to  resume  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  all 
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cases,  the  vessel  must  be  secured  pending 
removal  of  the  vessel  if  securing  the  vessel  al- 
lows commercial  traffic  to  resume  while  re- 
HDoval  actions  continue  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  early  action 
on  this  important  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  Greg  Laughlin,  for  joining  with  me  in 
this  effort. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
DR.  JEROME  AND  SHERRY  KASLE 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Jerome  Kasle,  and  his  wife 
Sherry,  for  their  continual  efforts  to  improve 
the  education  of  Jewish  children  in  my  home- 
town of  Flint,  Ml. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  the  Kasle  family 
for  many,  many  years.  They  have  been  true 
community  activists  and  have  worked  to  in> 
prove  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  in  the 
Flint  area.  On  December  12,  1993,  the 
Chat»ad  House  of  Flint  honored  Dr.  Jerry  and 
Sherry  Kasle  for  their  efforts  to  enhance  and 
expand  Jewish  education  in  the  Flint  Jewish 
Community.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  Jerry 
on  his  50th  birthday,  and  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary.  Mazel  Tov  to  the  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago.  Rabbi  Yisroel 
Weingarten,  a  Lut>avitch  Rabbi,  came  to  the 
Flint  community  and  established  the  Chabiad 
House.  Rabbi  Weingarten  and  his  wife  have 
greatly  enriched  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
the  Flint  Jewish  Community.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kasle  have  been  dedicated  supporters  of 
Rabbi  Weingarten,  the  Chabad  House  and  all 
of  their  programs.  And  because  of  their  efforts, 
the  Chabad  House  has  blossomed.  Together, 
they  tjegan  a  unique  partnership  to  establish 
the  Chab>ad  House  Flint  Torah  Academy.  This 
program,  already  in  its  third  year,  allows  Jew- 
ish children  to  attend  school  in  the  morning, 
and  study  Jewish  culture,  art,  music,  dance, 
history,  language,  and  writing,  at  the  Flint 
Torah  Academy  each  afternoon. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kasle  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  education  and  maintaining  the  con- 
tinuity of  Judaism  in  one's  life.  The  Kasles  be- 
lieve  that  in  order  for  Judaism  to  prosper,  Jew- 
ish education  and  culture  must  be  taught  to 
the  children.  It  is  their  commitment  to  these 
Jewish  principles  that  has  enabled  the  Flint 
Torah  Academy  to  flourish. 

Even  tiefore  the  arrival  of  Chabad  House, 
the  Kasles  have  been  long  time  supporters  of 
the  Flint  Jewish  Community  and  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  Kasles  were  one  of  the  first  anchor 
families  in  the  resettlement  of  Russian  Jews  in 
Flint.  Dr.  Kasle  also  sees  many  Russian  Jews 
on  a  pro  Ixino  basis  at  his  eye  clinic.  Jerry 
and  Sherry  have  also  been  loving  parents  to 
their  six  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much  joy  and  re- 
spect, that  I  pay  tribute  to  these  two  excep- 
tional people.  They  have  certainly  made  a  dif- 
ference in  many  lives,  both  in  Flint  and  in  Is- 
rael, and  we  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  them. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STAFF  OF  EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

HON.  DAN  BURTON. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1994 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  had  attended  a  training  program  at 
the  Emergency  Management  Institute  in  Em- 
mitsburg,  MD.  Sam  Williams,  director  of  the 
Johnson   County,    IN,   Office   of   Emergency 
Management,  had  high  praise  for  the  Insti- 
tute's staff  and  programs.   He  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  took  the  time  to  ask  his  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  to  commend  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  fine  work  they  do. 

The  Emergency  Management  Institute  is  the 
training  arm  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency.  With  a  staff  of  30  people, 
the  Institute  trains  local  emergency  manage- 
ment officials  from  around  the  country  to  pre- 
pare for  spills  of  hazardous  materials,  earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  floods,  and  other  natural 
disasters.  Those  local  officials  in  turn  return  to 
their  home  States  to  train  their  colleagues. 

This  training  is  critically  important.  By  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  unthinkable,  the 
Emergency  Management  Institute  has,  I  am 
sure,  quietly  saved  many  lives.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Joseph  Bills,  the  Institute's  program 
coordinator,  and  the  Institute's  entire  staff  for 
their  fine  work. 
I  submit  Mr.  Williams'  letter  for  the  Record. 
Johnson  County  Office 
OF  Emergency  Management. 

Franklin.  IN. 
Hon.  Dan  Burton, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Burton.  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Mass  Fatality 
Incident  Course  held  at  the  Emergency  Man- 
agement Institute  in  Emmitsburg-.  Maryland. 
The  program  coordinator.  Mr.  Joseph  K. 
Bills,  should  be  commended  for  his  tireless 
energy  and  the  quality  of  materials  intro- 
duced. 

While  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  incidents 
of  this  nature,  through  training  of  this  type, 
we  can  feel  confident  we  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle any  situation  should  the  need  arise.  We 
can  also  minimize  the  suffering  of  those  who 
have  a  loss. 

Sincerely. 

Samuel  J.  Williams, 

Director. 
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munities  in  Astoria,  the  Greek-American 
Home-Owners  Association  serves  the  entire 
community  in  so  many  ways. 

Julia  Pappas  exemplifies  the  members  of 
this  organization.  That's  why  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  her  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  orga- 
nization and  her  exemplary  leadership  as 
president  of  Community  School  Board  30  are 
being  justly  recognized.  As  the  founder  and 
past  president  of  the  Federation  Parents  Club, 
Queens,  as  a  member  of  community  board  L 
and  as  chairperson  of  the  parks  committee,' 
Julia  has  constantly  strived  to  promote  com- 
munity unity  and  the  development  of  innova- 
tive and  effective  programs. 

Because  of  her  tremendous  achievements 
on  tjehalf  of  the  entire  community  of  Astoria, 
NY,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  and  ttie 
Greek-American  Home-Owners  Association  in 
honoring  Ms.  Pappas  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion. 


A  COMMUNITY  PULLS  TOGETHER 


JULIA  PAPPAS  RECOGNIZED  FOR 
TREMENDOUS  ACHIEVEMENTS 

HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 

special  recognition  being  bestowed  upon  Julia 

Pappas  this  Saturday,  February   12,  by  the 

Greek-American  Home-Owners  Association  of 

Astoria,  NY. 

As  one  of  the  leading  groups  which  seek  to 
strengthen  the  residential  and  business  com- 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  wouW 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  special  group  of 
people  who  live  and  work  in  my  hometown  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  KY. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Louisville  area, 
along  with  nx)st  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Na- 
tion, fell  under  the  grip  of  a  furious  winter 
storm.  With  16  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground 
in  Louisville  and  with  temperatures  dipping  to 
-  22  degrees,  ventunng  out  into  that  neariy  le- 
thal weather  was  the  last  thing  on  most  minds. 
Most,  that  is,  except  for  Michelle  Schmitt  and 
her  family. 

Michelle  Schmitt  Is  a  bright  and  enthusiastic 
3-year-old  who  is  like  almost  any  other  toddler 
her  age  with  one  major  exception:  she  has 
had  liver  problems  since  birth  and  has  tjeen 
on  a  waiting  list  for  2  years  for  a  liver  trans- 
plant. And,  that  long-awaited  call  that  a  liver 
was  available  came,  not  when  the  weather 
was  benign  but  when  it  was  brutish,  and  not 
from  a  transplant  center  near  Louisville  but 
from  one  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant in  Omaha,  NE. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  for  Michelle 
and  her  family  to  make  it  out  of  their  house 
much  less  to  make  the  trek  to  Louisville's 
Standiford  Field  tor  the  trip  to  Omaha.  But, 
when  the  word  of  Michelle's  plight  went  out  on 
WHAS  Radio  840,  a  concerned  group  of  peo- 
ple got  together  with  imagination,  courage  and 
selflessness  and  devised  a  plan  to  get 
Michelle  to  her  plane  and  then  to  the  hospital 
for  the  operation. 

The  accompanying  Courier-Journal  articles 
describe  the  ordeal— and  that's  really  what  it 
was — surrounding  Michelle's  evacuation.  I  will 
not  recount  the  details,  as  awe-inspiring  as 
they  are,  but  I  need  to  cite  some  of  the  people 
whose  heroic  efforts  helped  Michelle. 

Joe  and  Teresa  Amshoff  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  using  a  parking  lot  as  a  helipad  and 
led  a  shovel  brigade  of  200  volunteers  who 
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cleared  the  parking  lot  of  Southeast  Christian 
Church.  The  church's  pastor  and  associate 
pastor,  Rev.  Bob  Russell  and  Rev.  Dave 
Stone,  and  Southeast  Christian's  congregation 
also  pitched  in  with  the  effort  to  clear  the  park- 
ing lot  so  the  helicopter  could  land.  Hank 
Wagner  and  David  Fleming  of  Jewish  Hospital 
made  the  medical  helicopter  service,  Skycare, 
available.  Skycare's  communications  director, 
Kinnberly  Phelps,  worked  to  get  flight  nurse. 
Rick  Nickoson  and  paramedic,  Joe  Vetter 
scheduled  for  the  flight.  Volunteer  pilots  Jason 
Smith  and  Jeff  Bowlan  of  Pattco,  Inc.  flew  the 
mercy  mission  to  Omaha.  Many  others  worked 
hard  to  clear  the  runway  at  Louisville's 
Standiford  Field  so  Michelle  and  her  family 
could  leave  Louisville  for  Omaha. 

I  am  immensely  proud  to  represent  such  a 
dedicated  and  giving  group  of  individuals.  The 
work  everyone  put  forth  to  give  a  little  girl  a 
chance  for  a  full  life  was  a  labor  of  love  and 
was  evidence,  once  again,  of  the  devotion  and 
true  charity  of  the  people  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County.  The  episode  is  a  prime  exanrv 
pie  of  how  noble  and  caring  people  are  when 
called  upon. 

One  last  note — Michelle  is  doing  well  and 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  her  for  a 
successful  and  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  include  at 
this  point  the  Courier  Journal  articles  referred 
to  in  my  statement: 

[From  the  Courier  Journal.  Jan.  18.  1994] 

Frozen  City  Warmed  to  a  Sick  Little 

Girl's  Plight 

(By  Beverly  Bartlett  and  Laurel 

Shackelford) 

People  from  all  over  Kentucky  came  to- 
grether  yesterday  in  a  breathtaking  battle 
against  time  and  nature  for  a  Louisville  girl, 
who  just  may  win. 

Since  3-year-old  Michelle  Schmitt  was  a 
year  old,  she  has  been  on  a  waiting  list  for  a 
liver  transplant.  Yesterday,  at  9  a.m..  as  a 
record  snowfall  paralyzed  Louisville,  her 
grandmother  got  the  call  the  whole  family 
had  been  waiting  for.  By  sundown,  a  liver 
would  be  waiting  for  her. 

In  Omaha.  Neb. 

But  there  was  no  way  for  Michelle  to  get  to 
the  airport.  No  way  for  pilots  to  get  there. 
No  way  for  planes  to  take  off.  with  the  air- 
port closed.  No  way  for  emergency  medical 
workers  to  get  out  of  their  driveways. 

To  have  the  best  chance  of  success,  hos- 
pital workers  in  Nebraska  wanted  Michelle 
in  Omaha  by  6  p.m.— 7  p.m.  at  the  latest.  The 
race  was  on. 

Michelle  is  one  of  251  children  waiting  for 
a  liver  transplant.  More  than  100  U.S.  hos- 
pitals do  liver  transplants,  but  only  about  50 
perform  them  for  children.  Not  one  is  in  Ken- 
tucky. Kosair  Children's  Hospital  expects  to 
start  performing  such  surgeries  this  summer. 

But  that  did  Michelle  no  good  yesterday. 
She  was  born  with  biliary  atresia,  the  same 
condition  her  older  sister.  Ashley,  had.  Ash- 
ley received  a  liver  transplant  in  1991.  at  the 
age  of  3.  She  is  now  reportedly  doing  well. 

But  Michelle  was  still  in  desperate  need. 
She  weighed  just  22  pounds,  an  average 
weight  for  a  1-year-old. 

(Michelle  and  Ashley's  mother.  Theresa, 
died  in  August  1992,  after  overwhelming 
reumonia  progressed  to  Adult  Respiratory 
Distress  Syndrome.  As  a  complication,  doc- 
tors also  suspected  an  uncommon  vascular 
disorder  called  Wegener's  granulomatosis.) 
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Friends  had  come  to  the  Schmitt's  aid, 
raising  money  all  over  the  county— from  do- 
nations, raffles  and  charity  auctions.  But 
yesterday  the  community  came  to  the 
child's  aid  in  other  ways. 

Jewish's  air  ambulance  service,  SKYCARE. 
agreed  to  fly  Michelle  to  Standiford  Field, 
after  an  employee  heard  the  family's  plea  for 
help  on  a  radio  station. 

She  was  supposed  to  be  picked  up  there  by 
a  Lear  jet.  which  would  take  her  to  Omaha, 
where  a  liver  was  being  flown  in  from  an  un- 
disclosed location. 

David  Fleming,  a  Jewish  Hospital  vice 
president,  said  SKYCARE's  communications 
director,  Kimberly  Phelps,  worked  fran- 
tically to  put  together  a  medical  team  for 
the  trip.  Rick  Nickoson,  the  flight  nurse, 
drove  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle  to  pick  up 
paramedic  Joe  Vetter. 

Two  volunteer  pilots,  Jason  Smith  and  Jeff 
Bowman,  of  Pattco  Inc..  waited  at 
Sundiford  Field. 

But  first  Michelle  had  to  get  there — and  for 
hour  after  agonizing  hour,  that  looked  iffy. 

Members  of  Southeast  Christian  Church 
have  been  leading  the  fight  for  money  to  pay 
for  her  transplants,  and  yesterday  the 
church  came  to  the  rescue  again. 

The  brilliant  idea  to  transform  a  church 
parking  lot  into  a  helicopter  landing  pad 
came  from  Teresa  Amshoff  who  spent  the 
day  "stuck  here  in  the  house,  listening  to 
the  story"  about  Michelle  on  WHAS. 

She  heard  about  the  plan  to  drive  her  from 
Hikes  Point  to  Clark  County  airport,  "and  I 
knew  it  would  take  them  two  hours  to  get  to 
Clark  County.  As  I  was  staring  out  the  win- 
dow it  came  to  me:  Bring  the  helicopter  to 
Southeast  Christian  Church,"  right  behind 
her  house. 

Amshoff  called  the  station,  and  after  some 
huddling,  rescuers  decided  to  go  for  it. 

"They  asked  if  I  could  get  people  to  shovel. 
I  said,  "No  problem.'  I  ran  door  to  door  on 
Glen  Meade  Road  screaming  for  help.  I  told 
everyone  we  needed  them  with  their  shovels. 
Everyone  was  tired  from  shoveling  their 
driveways  off.  but  no  one  turned  me  down." 

Soon  a  team  of  six  snow  shovelers  turned 
into  a  crowd  of  hundreds  with  a  big  will— and 
big  shovels. 

Her  husband.  Joe.  went  ahead  and  walked 
off  a  100-foot  area  for  a  landing  site,  and  ev- 
erybody dug  in. 

"People  just  started  pulling  in,"  said  Dave 
Stone,  the  church's  associate  preaching  min- 
ister. "It  looked  like  a  four-wheel-drive  con- 
vention." 

While  some  arrived  in  four-wheel-drives, 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  flocked 
in  on  foot,  carrying  snow  shovels. 

The  family  pulled  up  in  a  four-wheel-drive 
vehicle.  Michelle  was  carried  to  the  heli- 
copter on  a  stretcher.  Her  father,  Ed,  was 
shivering.  Bob  Russell,  the  church  minister, 
asked  if  he  was  cold. 

"No."  he  said.  "I'm  just  really  nervous." 

Hospital  officials  in  Nebraska  weren't: 
they  were  confident  that  Michelle  would 
reach  Omaha  by  nightfall,  the  optimum  time 
for  her  liver  transplant. 

[From  the  Courier  Journal,  Jan.  19.  1994] 

Girl,  3.  "Doing  Real  well"  after  Liver 

Transplant 

(By  Patrick  Howington) 

Hours  after  undergoing  a  liver  transplant 
that  was  made  possible  by  snow-shoveling 
volunteers,  a  3-year-old  Jefferson  County 
girl  was  making  an  impressive  recovery  yes- 
terday in  an  Omaha  hospital. 
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Michelle  Schmitt's  condition  was  upgraded 
from  critical  to  serious-but-stable  yesterday 
afternoon.  Doctors  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Medical  Center  were  "really  happy 
and  amazed  at  how  she's  bouncing  back." 
said  Edward  Schmitt.  Michelle's  father. 

"She's  doing  real  well  right  now.  They've 
already  pulled  the  respirator  from  her  and 
she's  sitting  up,"  Schmitt  said.  "She  wants 
her  bottle,  she  wants  chocolate,  she  wants 
Coke  *  *  *.  It's  amazing." 

Michelle  had  been  waiting  two  years  for  a 
donor  liver,  but  when  the  call  finally  came 
Monday  the  timing  couldn't  have  been 
worse.  Louisville  roads  and  airports  were  vir- 
tually shut  down  by  record  snow. 

The  flight  to  Omaha  wouldn't  have  been 
possible  if  200  neighbors  and  volunteers 
hadn't  shoveled  a  clearing  at  Southeast 
Christian  Church,  where  the  Schmitts  are 
members,  so  a  helicopter  could  land  and  take 
Michelle  to  a  waiting  private  jet.  Without  a 
quick  departure,  the  donor  liver  in  Omaha 
would  no  longer  have  been  useable. 

"I  want  to  thank  everybody  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart."  Edward  Schmitt  said.  "I 
feel  like  they  saved  her  life." 

Michelle  arrived  at  the  Nebraska  hospital 
about  6:45  p.m.  CST  Monday,  hospital 
spokeswoman  Mary  Zgoda  aid.  She  was  on 
the  operating  table  by  9  p.m.  The  surgery 
ended  at  4  a.m.  yesterday. 

Michelle  and  her  family  flew  to  Omaha  on 
a  corporate  jet  donated  by  Paco  Aire  of  Jef- 
ferson County. 

The  jet  had  been  lined  up  months  ago  by 
Sharon  Stevens,  a  hairdresser  who  has  been 
raising  money  for  the  Schmitts  for  two 
years.  Stevens  said  a  non-profit  group  she 
set  up  for  that  purpose.  Hair  Angels— its 
members  initially  were  all  hair-dressers— has 
raised  about  $50,000  for  the  family. 

But  Stevens  said  that  is  ""a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  compared  with  the  family's  medical 
bills.  She  said  care  just  for  Michelle's  older 
sister  Ashley,  who  received  a  liver  trans- 
plant in  1991.  has  totaled  $700,000.  Insurance 
covers  80  percent  of  medical  bills,  she  said. 

Money  raised  by  Hair  Angels  has  gone  to- 
ward medication  (Michelle's  costs  up  to 
$1,000  a  month),  insurance  premiums  and 
flights  to  Omaha,  where  Ashley  also  received 
her  transplant  and  follow-up  care. 

Now  the  group  is  trying  to  raise  money  to 
cover  the  Schmitts'  housing  in  Omaha, 
where  Michelle  may  be  for  up  to  three 
months. 

Donations  for  Michelle's  medical  expenses 
can  be  sent  to  Hair  Angels.  239  Chenoweth 
Lane,  Louisville.  KY  40207.  Contributions  are 
tax-deductible. 


SOLIDARITY— SARAJEVO 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  focused  on  Lillehammer,  Nonway, 
from  February  12-27,  as  that  city  hosts  the 
1994  Winter  Olympic  Games.  Exactly  10  years 
ago  today  athletes  gathered  in  Sarajevo  for  1 2 
days  of  competition  as  that  city  hosted  the  XIV 
Winter  Olympic  Games.  Hundreds  of  folk 
dancers  greeted  the  athletes  in  a  profusion  of 
color  during  the  opening  ceremonies  in 
Kosevo  Stadium.  The  sounds  of  "When  the 
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Saints  Come  Marching  In"  and  "The  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas"  could  be  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  festivities  presided  over  by  Juan 
Antonio  Samaranch,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee. 

An  estimated  8,000  Americans  were  among 
the  40,000  visitors  who  converged  on  Sara- 
jevo for  the  games.  Actor  Kirk  Douglas,  singer 
John  Denver,  and  Princess  Ann  of  Britain 
could  t>e  spotted  in  the  crowds.  A  fresh  snow- 
fall transformed  the  city  into  a  winter  wonder- 
land. Vucko,  the  mascot  wolf  of  the  winter 
games  could  be  seen  just  atx»ut  everywhere. 
Guests  crowded  Sarajevo's  shops,  res- 
taurants, and  cafes  to  escape  the  cold  and 
enjoy  the  warm  hospitality. 

A  thousand  troops  were  deployed  in  the  hills 
around  Sarajevo  to  keep  competition  tracks 
clear  of  snow.  Flushed  with  excitement  ath- 
letes looked  forward  to  testing  their  skills  on 
the  slopes  and  on  the  ice.  Skating  star  Scott 
Hamilton  was  there  as  was  downhill  skier  Bill 
Johnson,  giant  slalom  skier  Debbie  Armstrong, 
figure  skater  Rosalynn  Summers,  the  brother 
and  sister  pair,  Peter  and  Kitty  Carruthers, 
along  with  the  Mahre  brothers,  Phil  and  Steve. 
Soviet  athletes  paused  to  mourn  the  death  of 
President  Yuri  Andropov  as  the  crimson  hanrv 
mer  and  sickle  Soviet  flag  was  flown  at  half 
staff  in  the  Olympic  Village. 

As  the  Olympic  flame  was  extinguished  dur- 
ing the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  XIV  Winter 
Olympic  Games,  IOC  president  Samaranch 
concluded,  "Do  videnja,  Sarajevo" — "Until  we 
meet  again,  Sarajevo." 

Ten  years  later  and  after  neariy  2  years  of 
shelling,  Sarajevo  is  almost  destroyed  by  hate 
and  power  mongers.  The  city's  stadium  has 
t)een  turned  into  a  cemetery,  the  final  resting 
place  for  some  of  the  over  10,000  Sarajevans 
killed  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  and 
around  the  Bosnian  capital. 

The  siege  of  Sarajevo  continues  unabated 
with  some  of  the  heaviest  shelling  having  re- 
cently been  recorded.  Sert  heavy  weapons 
surround  the  city  from  the  very  hills  where  ath- 
letes tested  their  skills  in  Olympic  competition. 
This  once  pristine  alpine  community,  known 
for  its  distinctive  multicultural  society,  has 
tjeen  reduced  to  rubble.  There  is  no  running 
water.  There  is  no  natural  gas  to  provide  heat 
against  severe  winter  weather  conditions. 
Medical  supplies  are  scarce.  Food  supplies 
are  dwindling.  People  are  starving  and  chil- 
dren are  t>eing  murdered  as  they  attempt  to 
play  amidst  a  dying  city. 

Despite  death  and  destruction,  the  people  of 
Sarajevo  have  remained  remart<ably  resilient. 
The  Olympic  creed  says,  in  part,  that  "the  es- 
sential thing  is  not  to  have  conquered  but  to 
have  fought  well."  The  people  of  Sarajevo 
have  displayed  tremendous  courage  through- 
out their  struggle  for  survival.  Unfortunately, 
the  West  has  yet  to  do  so. 

When  the  Olympic  flame,  a  symbol  of  con- 
tinuity, is  ignited  this  Saturday  in  Lillehammer 
its  glow  will  be  dimmed  by  the  harsh  reality 
surrounding  the  strangulation  of  Sarajevo  and 
the  aggression  and  genocide  waged  against 
the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Sarajevo  are 
fighting  for  their  very  survival  as  well  as  the 
survival  of  their  city.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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join  me  in  expressing  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Sarajevo  and  calling  upon  the  international 
community  to  stop  the  strangulation  of  Sara- 
jevo before  there  is  no  one  left  but  the  aggres- 
sors. 
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ing  Scott  Rutan's  career,  and  I  am  proud  to 
join  them  in  doing  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  CHAIS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Robert  Chais,  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  a  founder  of  one  of  the  foremost  emer- 
gency medical  services  facilities  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chais  founded  the  Bergen  County 
Emergency  Medical  Services  [EMS]  Training 
Center  in  Paramus,  NJ.  This  center  has  b)e- 
come  nationally  respected  as  one  of  the  finest 
EMS  training  facilities  in  America. 

Under  Bob  Chais'  direction,  the  Bergen 
County  EMS  Center  has  trained  thousands  of 
New  Jersey  volunteer  ambulance,  rescue,  and 
firefighting  personnel.  These  volunteers  have 
been  responsible  for  saving  countless  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  New  Jersey. 

The  standards  set  by  Mr.  Chais  have  influ- 
enced similar  training  centers  across  the  coun- 
try and  thus  resulted  in  the  countless  numbers 
of  Americans  surviving  accidents  and  medical 
emergencies. 

Mr.  Chais  served  the  center  for  more  than 
15  years,  for  he  did  not  seek  nor  receive  any 
compensation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chais  passed  away 
while  teaching  a  class  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  27,  1994,  at  the  age  of  54. 

It  is  rare  that  one  man  performs  so  much 
wort<  to  have  such  a  positive  effect  on  the 
lives  of  so  many.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  in  sen/ice  to  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  that  Mr.  Chais  will  be 
fondly  remembered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  SCOTT  RUTAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  massachusett.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1994 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  American 
Group  Psychotherapy  Assixiation  will  recog- 
nize Dr.  J.  Scott  Rutan  as  a  Distinguished  Life 
Fellow  on  February  1 8. 

Dr.  Rutan  has  had  an  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive career,  and  he  is  widely  known  for  his 
scholarship,  his  practice  of  group  psycho- 
therapy, and  his  teaching.  He  is  a  clinical  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Group  Psy- 
chotherapy at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. In  every  capacity  that  he  has  occupied, 
Scott  Rutan  has  performed  extraordinarily 
well,  serving  as  a  model  of  a  responsible  and 
caring  professional. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  American 
Group  Psychotherapy  Association  is  recogniz- 


GEORGE  ALEXIOU  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  TREMENDOUS  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  New  Yorker  who  has  given 
so  much  to  our  great  city,  the  borough  of 
Queens,  and  the  community  of  Astoria. 

On  February  12.  the  Greek-American 
Home-Owners  Association  of  Astoria,  NY.  is 
recognizing  George  Alexiou  for  his  vigilant 
dedication  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
this  organization  and  the  improvement  of  the 
greater  Astoria  community. 

George  was  a  past  president  of  the  Greek- 
American  Home-Owners.  During  his  highly 
successful  tenure,  the  organization  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  services  which  it  provides 
to  the  Astoria  community.  Countless  residents 
have  Mr.  Alexiou  to  thank  for  the  work  which 
he  has  done  on  their  behalf. 

George  also  exemplifies  the  Amerk;an 
Dream.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Greece 
and  successfully  entered  into  business.  He  is 
a  devoted  husband  of  ElpkJa,  and  a  doting  fa- 
ther to  Melina.  Showing  his  appreciation  for 
his  adopted  country  and  the  true  American 
spirit,  George  has  used  his  good  fortune  to 
help  others  in  his  community. 

Because  of  his  tremendous  achievements 
on  t)ehalf  of  others,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  and  the  Greek-American  Home-Own- 
ers Association  in  honoring  Mr.  Alexiou  on  this 
auspicious  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  ANDREWS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHLSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Andrews,  school 
superintendent  of  Woburn,  MA,  who  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  year  capping  26  years  of 
put)lic  service. 

Paul  Andrews  is  a  results-oriented  adminis- 
trator who  has  served  his  community  tirelessly 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Andrews 
is  a  leading  educator  who  brings  pragmatic  in- 
sights and  solutions  to  meet  public  policy  ob- 
jectives. He  developed  a  fully  coordinated 
central  office  staff  into  one  of  the  finest  scfiool 
managerial  teams  in  the  Commonwealth.  He 
also  raised  almost  $500,000  for  students  of 
Woburn  Public  Schools  through  the  writing 
and  development  of  Federal  and  State  grants. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  on  the  forefront  writ- 
ing and  preparing  publications  for  State  dis- 
tribution. His  writings  focus  on  tfie  difficult 
topic  of  drug  abuse.  In  his  progressive  role, 
Paul  has  suggested  approaches  in  drug  edu- 
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cation  and  outlined  drug  policies  for  school  ad- 
nninistrators.  Paul  has  also  been  involved  with 
the  State  department  of  education  as  a  project 
director  for  the  office  of  health  and  human 
services  as  well  as  the  bureau  of  student 
Services.  Mr.  Andrews  served  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  State  boards  such  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

Like  most  dedicated  public  servants,  Mr.  An- 
drews is  highly  active  in  his  local  community. 
He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Men- 
tal Health  Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  Red  Cross  disaster  chairman,  as  well 
as  an  executive  secretary  of  the  Woburn  Fire/ 
Police  Building  Commission.  The  Woburn  Jay- 
cees  recognized  his  civic  service,  honoring 
him  as  a  "Man  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, Paul's  wife  Janet,  their  three  children, 
Paul,  Jr.,  Kevin,  and  Marcia,  and  their  many 
friends  in  wishing  Paul  the  very  best  in  his  re- 
tirement. In  his  many  years  of  committed  serv- 
ice, Paul  Andrews  has  touched  the  lives  of 
many  people  in  our  community  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ognize him  today. 
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ways  find  a  way  to  spend  billions  in  advertis- 
ing. Not  drug  researcfi — ads. 

Americans  don't  need  more  PMA  ads,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  need  affordable  prescription 
drugs.  The  PMA  should  stop  wasting  its 
money  on  ads  arxJ  start  to  become  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  health  care  crisis. 


PMA  CHOOSES  NEWSPAPER  ADS 
OVER  R&D 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  practically  every 
week  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (PMA)  reminds  us  of  its  existence 
through  absurd  ads  on  the  federal  page  of 
The  Washington  Post.  In  1993,  the  PMA  ran 
50  advertisements  in  the  Post — each  ad  telling 
the  reader  that  we  don't  need  health  care  re- 
form because  the  PMA  has  it  under  control. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
PMA's  version  of  health  care  reform  is  an  ad- 
vertising blitz!  Lots  of  gloss,  lots  of  pretty 
charts— and  billions  of  wasted  health  care  dol- 
lars! 

A  recent  PMA  newspaper  ad  campaign  tells 
us  that  pharmaceutical  research  and  develop- 
ment has  slowed  to  its  lowest  point  in  22 
years.  The  PMA  has  never  been  afraid  to  pre- 
dict gloom  and  doom  for  its  member  compa- 
nies— companies  that  represent  the  most  prof- 
itable industry  in  America.  The  PMA  is  con- 
stantly using  scare  tactics  on  Americans, 
many  of  whom  are  dependent  on  prescription 
drugs  for  tfieir  health. 

What  the  ad  doesn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  in  1993,  the  PMA  wasted  Si  .5  million 
on  ads  in  just  five  newspapers — The  Washing- 
ton Post,  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  Today,  and  the  LA  Times. 
According  to  the  PMA's  way  of  calculating  the 
real  investment  value  of  R&D,  this  SI  .5  million 
in  cash  outlays  has  a  real  investment  value  of 
$16  million  in  R&D. 

The  PMA  complains  that  we  face  lower  lev- 
els of  R&D  spending,  but  somehow  they  al- 


A  SALUTE  TO  GEN.  HAL  WATSON 


HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Gen. 
Hal  Watson,  a  decorated  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, an  American  pioneer  in  air  technical  in- 
telligence, and  founder  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation.  During  Worid  War  II,  General 
Watson  was  the  first  American  to  fly  Ger- 
many's revolutionary  jet  engine  fighter,  ME- 
262.  His  contributions  to  the  war  effort  were 
significant  and  earned  him  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  other  inter- 
national awards. 

General  Watson's  wartime  heroism  was  re- 
placed by  his  generous  peacetime  philan- 
thropy. He  founded  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  The  student 
activities  building  there  is  named  in  his  honor. 

They  say  that  pilots  never  die;  they  soar  on 
to  greater  heights.  This  accomplished  soldier, 
respected  public  servant,  and  good-humored 
gentleman  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  lovely 
wife,  Ruth  Clark,  his  family,  and  those  of  us 
who  hold  him  in  such  great  respect. 


HEALTH  REFORM  MUST  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  UNDERSERVED  COM- 
MUNITIES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
begins  the  delitjerative  process  on  health  care 
reform,  I  cannot  express  strongly  enough  the 
critical  importance  for  consensus  legislation  to 
include  measures  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  medically  underserved  communities 
and  populations.  If  Congress  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  making  health  reform  work  for  all 
Americans,  it  must  invest  in  community-based 
health  services  for  at-risk  communities.  If  the 
primary  and  preventive  health  care  needs  of 
these  populations  are  not  met  in  health  re- 
form, our  goal  of  cost  containment  will  not  be 
realized:  these  are  exactly  the  people  who  end 
up  on  emergency  room  doorsteps  in  my  home 
of  Detroit  and  across  the  country  under  our 
current  health  system. 

Underserved  communities  desperately  need 
health  reform  to  deliver  three  things  to  them: 
First,  the  presence  of  a  medical  home  that  of- 
fers high-quality  care  regardless  of  their  health 
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or  social  status  or  their  ability  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices; second,  adequate  numt)ers  of  highly 
trained,  culturally  competent  health  profes- 
sionals to  staff  these  facilities;  and  third,  the 
assurance  that  their  medical  home  will  not  be 
driven  out  of  business  due  to  excessive  finarv 
cial  risk  or  inadequate  reimbursement,  simply 
because  they  care  for  those  who  are  sickest 
and  hardest  to  serve. 

As  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  H.R. 
1200,  the  American  Health  Security  Act,  I 
worked  hard  to  see  that  access  for  the  medi- 
cally underserved  was  given  special  attention. 
H.R.  1200  doubles  available  funding  for  com- 
munity, migrant  and  homeless  health  centers, 
and  affords  these  essential  providers  certain 
payment  and  contracting  safeguards  to  ensure 
their  financial  viability.  Further,  it  calls  for  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  to  ensure  that  our  medical  edu- 
cation establishment  is  producing  the  kinds  of 
doctors  our  health  system  desperately 
needs — primary  care  physicians — and  that 
they  are  trained  and  practice  in  the  areas  that 
need  them  most. 

I  am  heartened  that  health  reform  proposals 
from  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  recog- 
nize that  access  must  be  expanded  in  under- 
served  communities.  Many  of  the  proposals  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's, make  great  strides  toward  reforming 
and  improving  the  health  care  delivery  system 
in  areas  that  need  it  the  most.  For  instance, 
the  Chafee-Thomas  bill  includes  over  $5  bil- 
lion in  funding  for  community  health  centers; 
the  Michel  bill  includes  SI  .5  billion  for  health 
centers,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  strong  sup- 
port of  our  colleague  Nancy  Johnson. 

But  none  go  neariy  far  enough  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  communities  many  of  us  in 
the  Black  and  Hispanic  Caucuses,  and  others, 
represent.  As  health  reform  legislation  is  de- 
veloped we  must  work  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  these  communities  are  met — not  just 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because 
it  is  what  we  must  do  to  achieve  cost  contain- 
ment and  health  reform  that  works  for  all 
Americans.  It  will  be  among  the  best  invest- 
ments health  reform  makes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  submit  for  the  RECORD 
a  story  that  ran  in  the  February  2  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which  details  the  holes 
that  remain  in  America's  health  safety  net.  As 
my  colleagues  will  note,  the  story  describes 
the  great  work  that  community  health  centers 
across  the  country  are  doing  to  care  for  those 
Americans  who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks 
of  our  health  system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  other  Members  of  the  Black  and 
Hispanic  Caucuses  in  working  for  the  expan- 
sion and  preservation  of  this  exemplary  pro- 
gram in  health  reform. 
Thank  you. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2. 1994] 
Expanded  Medical  Safety  Net  Still  Has 
Holes 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
It's  only  a  short  cab  ride  from  Rockville's 
Community  Clinic  to  some  of  the  best  that 
American  medicine  has  to  offer:  the  state-of- 
the-art  research  labs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes   of   Health    in    Bethesda.    the    distin- 
guished specialists  of  wealthy  Montgomery 
County,  the  teaching  hospitals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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But  when  one  of  the  Rockville  health  fa- 
cility's poor,  uninsured  patients  needs  more 
than  the  primary  care  provided  by  its  staff  of 
low-paid  nurses  and  moonlighting  doctors, 
the  distance  can  be  vast.  So  vast  that  Diane 
Cella  Brusick,  the  clinic's  associate  execu- 
tive director,  sometimes  can't  find  a  doctor 
to  send  such  patients  to. 

"God  forbid  they  need  an  operation,"  she 
said.  "I  get  on  the  phone  and  beg  the  local 
radiology  groups.  I  beg  the  surgeons.  It's  a 
lot  of  networking."  A  stress  test  that  could 
identify  suspected  coronary  problems  costs 
at  least  $300.  Occupational  therapy  is  also 
expensive,  and  it  strains  the  clinic's  limited 
funds. 

Such  daily  experiences  of  the  nonprofit 
Community  Clinic  Inc.  demonstrate  the  big 
holes  that  still  exist  in  America's  medical 
safety  net  after  a  decade  of  important  but  in- 
cremental improvements  in  Medicaid,  the 
federal -state  health  care  program  for  the 
poor  and  elderly. 

Between  1984  and  1990,  Rep.  Henry  A.  Wax- 
man  (D-Calif.)  and  allies  from  both  parties 
in  the  House  and  Senate  pushed  through  pro- 
visions that  expanded  t>enefits  and  increased 
the  number  of  people  eligible  for  Medicaid. 
Millions  more  working  poor  people,  mainly 
pregnant  mothers  and  young  children,  began 
receiving  its  benefits. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  explored  in  this 
series  of  articles,  Medicaid  costs  have  ex- 
ploded since  1989.  Despite  the  growing  num- 
bers of  Medicaid  patients,  the  Medicaid  sys- 
tem was  left  basically  unchanged.  Until  re- 
cently, for  example,  few  states  attempted  to 
steer  patients  away  from  costly  emergency 
rooms  by  raising  Medicaid  fees  to  physi- 
cians, assigning  patients  to  clinics,  or  re- 
quiring patients  to  make  copayments. 

One  result  is  that  Medicaid  expenditures 
for  children  on  welfare  rose  17  percent  a  year 
between  1988  and  1991. 

But  despite  the  growth  in  both  cost  and 
numbers  in  the  program,  half  of  all  those 
who  are  poor,  as  defined  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, still  are  not  covered  by  Medicaid. 
About  two-thirds  of  those  Americans  who 
are  uninsured— as  many  as  24  million  peo- 
ple— are  either  poor  or  near-poor. 

"I  think  Henry  Waxman  did  an  enormous 
service  for  poor  people,  but  the  fact  that  too 
many  still  fall  between  the  cracks  shows 
that  the  Medicaid  system  is  not  working," 
says  Rep.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.),  a  member  of 
Waxman's  Energy  and  Commerce  sub- 
committee on  health  and  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  a  recent  Medicaid  reform  in  Oregon 
that  some  have  described  as  health  care  ra- 
tioning. 

President  Clinton's  health  reform  plan 
would  guarantee  a  standard  package  of  bene- 
fits to  each  American  regardless  of  his  or  her 
health  record  or  ability  to  pay  and  would  do 
away  with  large  parts  of  Medicaid.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  only  to  control  the  costs  of  the 
huge  government  entitlement  program  and 
relieve  pressure  on  the  federal  budget  deficit 
but  also  to  eliminate  the  stark  inequities  in 
the  U.S.  health  care  system. 

These  inequities  are  all  too  obvious  at 
Community  Clinic.  The  clientele  at  the  clin- 
ic's facilities  in  a  remodeled  Victorian  house 
in  Rockville,  and  at  branches  in  Silver 
Spring,  Germantown  and  Hyattsville,  in- 
clude the  jobless,  the  homeless,  AIDS  suffer- 
ers, the  chronically  mentally  ill,  immigrants 
and  refugees. 

"FORGET  FATHERS" 

More  than  half  of  the  7,000  mostly  poor  pa- 
tients who  use  Community  Clinic's  facilities 
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do  not  qualify  or  have  not  applied  for  Medic- 
aid. The  clinic  will  provide  care  for  a  family 
of  four  with  an  income  of  S26.800  a  year  or 
less,  well  above  the  Medicaid  cutoff.  Medic- 
aid generally  does  not  accept  able-bodied 
adults.  except  impoverished  pregnant 
women.  "Forget  fathers."  said  one  clinic 
worker. 

Community  Clinic  has  doctors  and  nurses 
to  provide  the  uninsured  with  primary  care. 
But  difficulties  arise  when  uninsured  pa- 
tients have  more  complicated  problems  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  specialistr— a  prob- 
lem that  comes  up  "20  times  a  week." 
Brusick  said. 

In  those  cases,  she  said,  the  clinic  relies  on 
a  network  of  physicians,  organized  by  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  who 
provide  charity  care  for  the  homeless,  as 
well  as  occasional  help  from  the  specialists 
at  NIH,  Howard  University  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

Clinic  workers  boast  about  last  summer's 
coup:  getting  a  local  brain  surgeon  to  admin- 
ister a  magnetic  resonance  imaging  scan  to  a 
woman  with  a  suspected  brain  tumor.  He 
charged  the  clinic  for  the  cost  of  the  dye  in- 
stead of  asking  a  fee  that  can  run  as  high  as 
$1,700.  The  diagnosis,  an  inoperable  brain 
tumor,  ruled  out  the  need  for  further  tests. 

But  the  system  doesn't  always  function 
smoothly.  Carl  E.  Snyder,  an  unemployed 
drywall  installer,  was  referred  by  the  Rock- 
ville clinic  to  a  dermatologist  last  year  after 
a  doctor  diagnosed  psoriatic  arthritis  accom- 
panied by  joint  and  skin  diseases.  Snyder,  a 
53-year-old  Silver  Spring  resident  with  a 
Hemingwayesque  beard  streaked  with  red 
and  gray,  said  that  he  had  worked  since  he 
was  14  but  couldn't  in  1993.  Last  spring  and 
summer  he  had  so  little  strength  in  his 
wrists  and  thumbs  that  his  wife  had  to  un- 
screw the  tops  on  the  medicine  bottles  he 
keeps  in  his  second-floor  bedroom. 

A  private  dermatologist  declined  to  take 
him  on  as  an  uninsured  patient,  Snyder  said, 
asking  him:  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

And  although  "markedly  disabled,"  ac- 
cording to  a  report  on  his  case  written  by  a 
clinic  physician.  Snyder  couldn't  qualify  for 
Medicaid,  which  is  available  to  adult  males 
only  if  they  are  permanently  disabled.  The 
Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social 
Services  advised  him  last  May  1  that  his  dis- 
ease was  not  sufficiently  disabling  to  allow 
him  to  get  the  benefits. 

Medicare,  the  other  big  government  health 
care  program,  also  provides  disability  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  have  paid  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes.  But  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration turned  Snyder  down  for  these  bene- 
fits on  July  2.  Regional  Administrator  Larry 
G.  Massanari,  citing  an  earlier  medical  re- 
port, wrote:  "Although  you  may  experience 
discomfort,  the  evidence  shows  you  are  still 
able  to  move  about  and  to  use  your  arms, 
hands,  and  legs  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
*  *  •  you  can  use  your  arms  and  hands  for 
basic  grasping  and  handling.  Although  you 
say  you  have  a  skin  condition,  medical  evi- 
dence shows  that  this  is  not  disabling." 

For  much  of  the  spring  and  summer,  Sny- 
der made  do  with  painkilling  medicines  and 
applications  of  olive  oil  on  the  red  blotches 
on  his  arms.  Finally,  a  clinic  physician 
wrote  him  a  prescription  for  methotrexate,  a 
drug  that  requires  regular  blood  testing  to 
monitor  possible  liver  damage.  Snyder 
bought  the  pills  with  his  own  money,  he  said, 
but  in  October  he  stopped  having  the  blood 
tests.  He  said  he  couldn't  pay  the  bill  for  the 
tests  himself,  and  didn't  want  to  run  up  a 
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larger  bill  with  Community  Clinic,  which 
had  paid  for  some  of  the  tests.  "I  don't  want 
the  humiliation  of  waiting  to  be  told  they 
[the  laboratory]  won't  do  it  because  I  owe 
money,"  he  said. 

In  late  November,  the  clinic  staff  was  urg- 
ing him  to  apply  for  a  new  state  program, 
the  Disability  Assistance  Loan  Program, 
which  provides  medical  help  for  those  who 
are  temporarily  incapacitated.  Finally  last 
month.  Snyder  received  word  that  he  had 
qualified  as  disabled  under  the  federal  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program,  making 
him  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

"I'm  still  not  sure  the  system's  going  to 
work,"  he  said  yesterday. 

Shifts  in  the  Maryland  Medicaid  program 
last  year  may  have  increased  pressures  on  fa- 
cilities that  treat  the  uninsured,  such  as 
Community  Clinic. 

In  1992  and  1993.  about  220.000  Maryland 
Medicaid  patients  were  enrolled  in  a  new 
managed  care  system  called  Maryland  Ac- 
cess to  Care.  MAC  assigns  these  Medicaid  cli- 
ents to  a  primary  care  physician,  health 
maintenance  organization  or  clinic,  among 
them  Community  Clinic.  The  goal  is  to  save 
money  by  having  routine  illnesses  treated  by 
a  doctor  or  clinic,  rather  than  in  a  hospital 
emergency  room. 

But  to  increase  Medicaid  payments  enough 
to  attract  primary  care  physicians  into  the 
program,  the  state  made  economies  else- 
where. Early  this  year,  about  27,000  unin- 
sured people,  mostly  adults,  were  cut  from  a 
state-financed  medical  assistance  program 
and  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  charity  clinics 
and  hospital  emergency  rooms. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  MAC  will 
save  money  for  the  state. 

A  DEGREE  OF  SECURITT 

However  imperfect  Medicaid  may  be  for 
those  who  qualify,  it  provides  a  degree  of  se- 
curity the  uninsured  can  only  dream  of. 

And  while  the  uninsured  may  increase  the 
budgetary  problems  of  an  institution  like 
Community  Clinic,  its  difficulties  have  been 
somewhat  assuaged  since  1989,  when  Medic- 
aid began  increasing  federal  payments  to 
such  "federally  qualified"  clinics. 

According  to  Community  Clinic  director  J. 
Mark  Langlais,  Medicaid  will  cover  about  a 
third  of  its  1993-94  budget  of  $1.6  million, 
supplementing  funds  from  Maryland.  Mont- 
gomery County,  the  communities  of  Rock- 
ville and  Gaithersburg,  the  federal  McKinney 
program  for  the  homeless,  and  fees  paid  by 
patients. 

Last  year,  Langlais  said.  Medicaid  funds 
provided  a  financial  cushion  that  enabled  his 
facilities  to  see  an  additional  1,000  children 
in  families  with  no  health  insurance.  (Medic- 
aid currently  covers  few  non-disabled  chil- 
dren over  age  10. ) 

The  waiting  room  of  the  clinic  in  Silver 
Spring  conveniently  adjoins  the  local  office 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, where  families  apply  for  Medicaid.  One 
day  last  summer  a  woman  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  Washington  area  from  Florida 
applied  for  Medicaid  at  the  Social  Services 
window,  then  crossed  the  waiting  room  to 
seek  treatment  for  her  16-month-old  son.  A 
"touch  of  scarlet  fever"  was  diagnosed  in  the 
child. 

The  women's  hust>and.  an  aircraft  me- 
chanic who  had  been  laid  off  from  his  job  in 
Florida,  was  still  looking  for  work  in  this 
area  and  she  was  making  $200  a  week  as  a  re- 
ceptionist. "We  usually  do  for  ourselves,  but 
with  two  kids  you  need  medical  assistance," 
she  said.  Medicaid,  she  added,  would  cover 
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care  for  the  children  until  her  husband  found 
stable  employment  and  private  Insurance. 

Under  the  Clinton  plan,  the  part  of  the 
Medicaid  prosrram  that  pays  the  routine  doc- 
tor, hospital  and  pharmacy  bills  of  the  poor 
would  be  eliminated,  although  Medicaid's 
long-term  care  of  the  elderly  and  disabled 
would  continue  with  few  changes. 

By  "mainstreamlng"  Medicaid  recipients 
Into  the  same  kind  of  private  health  plans 
and  health  maintenance  organizations  used 
by  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  proposal 
would  largely  eliminate  distinctions  between 
insured  and  uninsured,  Medicaid  and  non- 
Medlcald  patients. 

In  the  Clinton  plan,  premiums  of  the  poor 
and  the  near-poor  for  the  basic  package  of 
benefits  would  be  subsidized,  and  health 
plans  would  have  to  accept  their  share  of 
these  patients.  Children  in  low-Income  fami- 
lies would  be  entitled  to  extra  medical  and 
social  services  beyond  those  in  the  standard 
package. 

In  theory,  this  would  do  away  with  the 
stigma  that  Medicaid  coverage  still  has  for 
many  as  a  "poor  person's  program"  that 
many  physicians  have  shied  from.  The  fees 
that  hospitals  and  physicians  would  get  for 
treating  the  poor  would  be  the  same  as  those 
for  treating  others,  which  is  not  the  case 
today.  Although  the  rates  that  state  Medic- 
aid programs  pay  physicians  for  treating 
Medicaid  patients  are  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  covered  services  are 
available.  It  hasn't  always  worked  that  way. 

The  late  Rep.  Ted  Weiss  (D-N.'lf.)  told  a 
House  subcommittee  in  1990  that  85  percent 
of  physicians  in  his  state  did  not  participate 
In  Medicaid.  Health  care  advocates  cite  red 
tape  and  low  reimbursement  rates  as  the 
main  reasons  why  doctors  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  see  patients  who  hold  Medicaid  cards. 
A  recent  survey  of  Medicaid  enrollees  by  the 
Kaiser  Family  Foundation  found  that  one  in 
five  Medicaid  enrollees  had  been  turned 
away  by  a  doctor. 

PATIENTS'  TRANSITION 

Many  of  Community  Clinic's  patients 
would  fit  easily  into  a  new  health  care  sys- 
tem in  which  everyone  would  be  enrolled  in 
a  health  plan  on  more  or  less  equal  terms, 
Langlals  said. 

But  for  others,  he  cautioned,  the  transition 
might  not  be  so  easy.  "The  question  is 
whether  the  Clinton  plan  will  really  take 
care  of  a  lot  of  the  people  we  see.  Some  are 
socially  unacceptable  in  a  doctor's  office. 
Some  are  manipulative.  Some  have  been 
burned  by  the  system.  A  doctor's  office 
doesn't  necessarily  take  into  account  social, 
cultural  and  language  needs." 

Patients  served  by  the  clinic  in  Rockville 
include  some  who  are  chronically  mentally 
HI  and  difficult  to  work  with — such  as  the 
woman  who  hurled  epithets  at  the  office 
staff  one  recent  day  while  she  was  waiting  to 
be  seen  by  a  clinic  doctor. 

The  clinic  doesn't  ask  to  see  immigration 
papers  of  those  who  show  up.  but  the  staff  is 
aware  that  many  patients  are  Illegal  Immi- 
grants— a  group  that  would  not  be  eligible 
for  the  national  benefits  package  in  the  Clin- 
ton plan. 

Langlals  said  he  also  worries  that  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  health  plans 
will  still  find  ways  to  discourage  utilization 
by  low-income  families  with  many  medical 
and  social  problems. 

Several  Community  Clinic  patients  cov- 
ered by  medicaid  switched  earlier  this  year 
to  an  HMO  that  handles  Medicaid  patients. 
Now  they  want  to  switch  back  to  Commu- 
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nity  Clinic,  according  to  administrator  Mi- 
chael J.  Mercurlo  of  the  Silver  Spring  facil- 
ity. Mercurio  recalled  a  situation  in  which 
the  HMO  wasn't  able  to  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  child  with  fever  for  two  days.  The 
mother  brought  the  child  to  Community 
Clinic.  But  the  HMO  refused  to  authorize 
treatment.  So  the  mother  paid  Community 
Clinic  a  small  out-of-pocket  fee  for  seeing 
the  child. 

The  future  of  clinics  such  as  Langlais's 
under  the  new  system  is  uncertain.  "We  have 
the  expertise  to  handle  this  population,  mak- 
ing sure  there's  follow-up,  that  people  get  to 
their  doctor,  that  we  get  back  the  results  of 
tests.  But  will  the  health  alliances  incor- 
porate us  in  the  mix?  I  don't  know." 

There  is  also  the  larger  question  of  wheth- 
er health  reform  automatically  will  trans- 
late into  better  care  for  the  poor.  In  theory 
it  should. 

But  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported in  1991  that  there  was  "little  evidence 
that  Medicaid  coverage  alone  can  improve 
the  rates  of  early  prenatal  care  utilization," 
It  cited  a  study  in  Tennessee  that  found  "no 
concomitant  improvements  in  the  use  of 
early  prenatal  care,  birth  weight,  or 
neonatal  outcomes"  following  the  expansion 
of  Medicaid  coverage  in  the  1980s. 

According  to  Lois  Moore,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Harris  County 
hospital  district  in  Houston.  30  percent  of 
the  women  whose  babies  are  delivered  at  the 
hospitals  she  runs  have  had  no  prenatal 
care — even  though  most  have  Medicaid  or 
would  be  eligible  for  it. 

Daniel  H.  Hawkins  Jr..  research  director  at 
the  National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  said  that  outreach  services 
and  health  facilities  where  the  poor  need 
them  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
Medicaid  eligibility  in  the  1980s. 

"We  brought  them  [new  Medicaid  enroll- 
ees] into  the  system  without  changring  that 
system.  We  got  them  past  the  financial  bar- 
rier; now  we've  got  to  tackle  the  more  com- 
plicated problem:  How  can  we  provide  care 
without  the  financing  eating  us  for  lunch?" 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  PEACE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MI.VN'ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  would  require  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Middle  East  Development  Ini- 
tiative [MEDI]  to  provide  development  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  peace  process  in 
that  region. 

This  legislation  authorizes  S260  million  per 
year  tor  the  next  3  years  for  the  MEDI.  This 
bill  includes  a  pay-as-you-go  provision  to  pay 
for  the  MEDI — a  provision  reducing  United 
States  foreign  assistance  by  5  percent,  from 
the  fiscal  year  1 994  levels,  for  the  countries  of 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Under  this  initiative,  development  assistance 
will  be  available  to  those  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  bilateral  or  multilateral  discussions 
or  negotiations  which  promote  the  peace  proc- 
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ess  in  the  Middle  East  region.  Development 
assistance  will  also  be  made  available  to  orga- 
nizations or  communities  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  which  are  engaged  in  the  peace 
process. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  United  States  is  pro- 
viding a  total  of  S36.5  million  in  development 
assistance  to  the  Middle  East  region.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  provides  a  total  of  S3.1 
billion  in  military  assistance  to  the  region,  plus 
an  additional  S2.03  billion  in  economic  assist- 
ance— much  of  which  is  used  for  military 
spending. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  will  need  to  in- 
crease its  commitment  to  economic  and  politi- 
cal development  in  the  Middle  East  as  the 
peace  process  continues  in  the  next  several 
months.  Every  country  in  the  Middle  East,  in- 
cluding Israel  and  Egypt,  will  be  eligible  for 
funds  from  this  initiative  so  long  as  they  are 
engaged  in  the  peace  process.  This  legislation 
simply  transfers  foreign  assistance  funds  from 
two  Middle  East  accounts  to  another  Middle 
East  account  in  order  to  provide  necessary 
development  assistance  funds  to  people  in  the 
region. 

I  ask  Members  to  cosponsor  the  Middle 
East  Peace  and  Development  Act  of  1994. 
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KEY  DOCUMENTS  PROVE  INNO- 
CENCE OF  JOSEPH  OCCHIPINTI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  continuing  efforts  to  bring  to  light  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  former  immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  agent  Joseph 
Occhipinti,  I  submit  into  the  Record  additional 
key  evidence  in  this  case. 
Affidavit — State  of  New  'yoRK,  County  of 
Richmond 

Hector  Rodriguez,  being  duly  sworn  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  My  true  and  correct  name  is  Hector 
Rodriquez  and  I  am  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

2.  On  January  24,  1992.  I  executed  a  seven 
page  affidavit  outlining  undercover  work  I 
performed  on  behalf  of  former  Immigration 
Officer  Joseph  Occhipinti.  On  October  18, 
1991,  Officer  Occhipinti  was  unjustly  con- 
victed for  civil  rights  violations  based  upon 
perjurious  testimony  by  several  Dominican 
merchants,  who  were  portrayed  as  law  abid- 
ing. My  investigation  clearly  showed  that 
the  majority  of  the  complainants  are  crimi- 
nals, continually  involved  in  various  crimes, 
such  as  drugs,  loan  sharking,  gambling  ac- 
tivity, among  others. 

3.  I  have  conducted  additional  undercover 
work  since  my  last  affidavit  which  is  de- 
scribed below. 

superstar  restaurant 
A.  On  January  25.  1992.  I  did  undercover 
work  at  the  "Superstar  Restaurant"  located 
at  1049  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  New  York.  New 
York.  I  wanted  to  know  if  drug  trafficking 
activity  was  taking  place  at  the  restaurant 
because  at  Officer  Occhipinti 's  trial,  employ- 
ees from  Superstar  testified  that  the  res- 
taurant was  not  a  known  drug  location.  My 


Investigation  has  clearly  proven  that  testi- 
mony to  be  false  since  the  Superstar  Res- 
taurant is  frequented  and  used  by  many  drug 
bosses  from  the  San  Francisco  De  Macoris 
Drug  Cartel.  Additionally,  its  employees  par- 
ticipate in  many  of  its  drug  activities  in  pub- 
lic view.  The  basis  of  this  belief  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  On  January  25,  1992  one  of  my  relatives 
and  I  went  to  the  Superstar  Restaurant  and 
overheard  a  conversation  between  a  known 
drug  boss  from  San  Francisco  DeMacoris 
called  "Rafi".  Participating  in  the  drug  con- 
versation was  the  day  manager  of  Superstar 
called  Pasqual.  I  also  heard  him  being  called 
"Jose."  The  conversation  was  drug  related 
and  was  tape  recorded  by  myself. 

C.  On  January  25,  1992,  my  relative  and  I 
returned  to  the  Superstar  Restaurant.  We 
met  a  known  drug  boss  from  San  Francisco 
De  Macoris.  I  will  not  Identify  this  drug  boss 
at  this  time  for  security  reasons.  I  told  the 
drug  boss  and  Jose  we  were  Interested  in 
buying  a  kilo  of  cocaine  and  had  a  price 
quote  of  $22.00  per  gram.  The  drug  boss  said 
he  could  sell  a  kilogram  of  cocaine  for  $21,500 
per  kilo.  Present  during  the  conversation 
was  "Jose",  the  night  manager  from  the  Su- 
perstar Restaurant.  1  told  the  drug  boss  I 
would  talk  to  my  people  about  the  deal.  He 
gave  me  his  beeper  number  and  told  me  to 
call  him  on  January  26,  1992.  In  the  res- 
taurant there  were  other  drug  deals  taking 
place.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  couple  of  its  customers 
snorting  the  cocaine  right  in  the  restaurant. 
This  conversation  was  tape  recorded.  (Ex- 
hibit "A") 

D.  On  January  28.  1992.  about  8:00  P.M..  I 
returned  to  Superstar  Restaurant  and  met 
with  Jose  the  manager  and  the  drug  boss.  I 
was  given  the  sample  package  of  cocaine 
from  the  drug  boss,  who  confirmed  that  he 
had  ready  for  sale  one  kilogram  of  cocaine 
for  $21,500.  I  immediately  turned  over  the  co- 
caine sample  to  Inside  Edition,  who  turned 
the  cocaine  over  to  the  police  as  evidence. 
The  conversation  was  monitored  and  videoed 
by  Inside  Edition. 

E.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  Superstar  Res- 
taurant is  a  known  drug  location,  where  drug 
deals  are  made  on  a  daily  basis.  Also,  its  em- 
ployees are  active  participants  in  its  drug 
dealing  activities.  Therefore,  if  these  four 
witnesses  testified  to  the  contrary,  they  per- 
jured themselves. 

CRUCEY  grocery 

A.  On  January  28,  1992.  I  went  to  the 
Crucey  Grocery  and  was  introduced  to 
Altagracia  Crucey.  Inside  the  Bodega  were 
Freddy  and  Guandole.  who  is  discussed  in  my 
first  affidavit.  We  began  to  talk  about  the 
planned  drug  sale  in  the  presence  of 
Altagracia  Crucey.  I  explained  that  I  had 
gotten  a  cheaper  price  for  cocaine  from  an- 
other source,  however.  I  wanted  to  compare 
their  quality.  Guandole  told  me  they  were 
going  to  open  up  a  new  kilo  package  of  co- 
caine and  would  give  me  a  sample.  I  agreed. 
Guandole  also  wrote  down  his  beeper  tele- 
phone number,  which  was  held  as  evidence. 
The  conversation  was  monitored  and  videoed 
by  Inside  Edition.  (Exhibit  "B"). 

universe  travel  agency 

A.  On  February  10,  1992,  I  went  to  the  Uni- 
verse Travel  Agency  at  102-04  Roosevelt  Ave- 
nue, Corona,  New  York  and  spoke  to  the 
owner,  Pedro  Castillo-Reyes  regarding  the  il- 
legal transfer  of  drug  money  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Mr.  Castillo-Reyes  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  Federation  members  who  set 
up  Officer  Occhipinti.   I   explained   to  Mr. 
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Castillo  that  I  was  a  drug  dealer  from  upper 
Manhattan  and  was  interested  in  illegal 
transferring  every  9  days,  $20,000  in  drug 
money  to  Santo  Domingo.  At  first,  he  want- 
ed to  know  who  recommended  him  and  also 
wanted  to  see  my  Identification.  Once  I 
showed  him  my  Identification  he  explained 
to  me  he  had  to  be  very  cautious  because 
"Federal  Agents"  were  investigating  him 
and  things  were  hot.  Mr.  Castillo-Reyes  said 
"OK"  and  promised  me  that  after  his  first 
delivery  of  my  drug  money,  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  some  of  his  sources,  which  he  in- 
ferred were  drug  related.  Mr.  Castillo-Reyes 
said  he  would  charge  me  $200.00  to  transfer 
the  money.  (Exhibit  "C") 

liberato  supermarket 
A.  On  February  7,  1992.  I  began  my  inves- 
tigation of  Jose  Liberato  who  owns  two  large 
supermarkets  in  upper  Manhattan.  Mr. 
Liberato  is  a  well  known  merchant  in  the 
Dominican  community  because  he  does  daily 
advertising  on  Spanish  T.V.  and  newspapers. 
Mr.  Liberato  was  one  of  the  leading  wit- 
nesses against  Officer  Occhipinti  and  is  re- 
lated to  Rhadames  Liberato  and  Enrique 
Checo.  who  I  previously  investigated.  In 
order  to  get  background  information  on  Mr. 
Liberato.  I  spoke  to  a  major  supplier  of 
untaxed  Dominican  rum,  who  admitted  pre- 
viously supplying  Mr.  Liberato  with  untaxed 
rum.  The  source  agreed  to  Introduce  me  to 
Mr.  Liberato.  My  source  confirmed  that  Jose 
Liberato  owns  about  eight  Bodegas  in  the 
community,  many  of  which  are  registered  in 
the  names  of  other  people.  The  source  con- 
firmed the  allegations  that  Mr.  Liberato  is  a 
major  drug  boss  and  loan  shark.  My  source 
confirms  Jose  Liberato  sells  cocaine  In  large 
quantities  (multi  kilo  weight).  My  investiga- 
tion is  still  ongoing. 

SEA  crest  trading  COMPANY 

A.  On  February  8,  1992.  I  went  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Supermarket  at  2262  Jerome  Avenue. 
Bronx  in  order  to  meet  with  Rlcardo 
Knlpplng.  the  owner.  Mr.  Knipplng  was  the 
first  Bodega  owner  to  make  a  complaint 
against  Officer  Occhipinti  as  well  as  testify 
against  him  in  the  Grand  Jury.  The  purpose 
of  my  Investigation  was  to  verify  Mr. 
Knipping's  involvement  in  loan  sharking 
through  a  company  called  "Sea-Crest  Trad- 
ing Company.  "  When  I  met  Rlcardo,  I  made 
up  a  story  that  I  was  a  successful  drug  deal- 
er, who  had  saved  up  $100,000  in  cash  and  was 
interested  in  buying  a  supermarket  in  New 
Jersey.  I  asked  Rlcardo  if  he  knew  anyone 
who  could  lend  me  the  balance  of  $150,000.  in 
order  to  buy  the  Bodega.  I  explained  to  Rl- 
cardo that  I  couldn't  go  to  a  bank  since  I 
could  not  legally  prove  how  I  got  the  $100,000 
deposit.  In  response.  Ricardo  explained  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  "federation"  who  helps 
Bodega  owners  borrow  money  without  there 
being  a  legal  registration  of  the  money.  Ri- 
cardo told  me  the  interest  rate  would  be  24'/2 
annually.  Ricardo  told  me  that  in  the  event 
Sea  Crest  Trading  did  not  approve  of  the 
Bodega  I  wanted  to  buy  they  could  set  me  up 
in  one  of  their  own  supermarkets.  During  the 
conversation  I  also  mentioned  to  Ricardo 
that  1  had  about  $20,000  in  stolen  food  stamps 
which  I  intended  to  launder  through  the 
Bodega  I  wanted  to  buy.  He  sounded  very  in- 
terested in  it  and  began  asking  me  a  lot  of 
questions.  He  cautioned  me  to  be  x'ery  care- 
ful since  I  could  lose  my  license  if  caught. 
We  concluded  our  conversation  by  Ricardo 
giving  me.  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  name 
of  "Pedro  Dominguez",  telephone  994-6110, 
who  is  with  Sea  Crest  Trading  Company.  Ri- 
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cardo  told  me  to  call  next  week  to  make  up 
an  appointment,  where  we  all  would  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  loan.  The  conversation 
was  tape  recorded.  (Exhibit  "D") 

B.  On  February  10.  1992.  I  went  to  the  Sea 
Crest  Trading  Company  at  4748  Bronx  Boule- 
vard. Bronx.  New  York  and  met  with  Pedro 
Dominguez.  Apparently.  Mr.  Knipplng  had 
already  spoke  with  Pedro  because  he  knew 
about  my  case  and  my  interest  in  borrowing 
money.  I  again  explained  to  Pedro  the  fact  I 
was  a  drug  dealer  with  $100,000  in  drug 
money  interested  in  investing  in  a  Bodega  in 
Perth  Amboy.  New  Jersey.  I  told  him  things 
were  hot  in  the  street,  for  example,  last 
week  I  had  lost  $30,000  on  a  kilo  of  cocaine, 
which  I  had  to  throw  away  in  order  to  avoid 
being  arrested.  During  our  conversation. 
Pedro  removed  his  coat  and  took  out  two 
guns  which  he  placed  in  a  desk  drawer.  He 
called  in  his  partner,  an  American  man.  who 
spoke  engllsh  with  an  Italian  accent.  Mr. 
Dominguez,  acted  as  a  translator  explained 
to  the  owner  my  situation.  The  owner  told 
me  that  he  didn't  want  to  lend  me  the  money 
for  a  Bodega  in  Perth  Amboy.  New  Jersey  be- 
cause he  had  no  accounts  there.  However,  he 
told  me  there  were  several  Bodegas  he  could 
get  for  me  in  Newark  for  the  same  price.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  meet  tomorrow  at 
which  time  he  would  show  me  the  Bodegas  in 
Newark.  Mr.  Dominguez  gave  me  his  busi- 
ness card  which  read  "Pan  American  Enter- 
prises." Inside  Sea  Crest  were  about  10  em- 
ployees. I  was  told  that  there  was  a  Bodega 
owner,  called  Rafael  Taveras  from  upper 
Manhattan  In  the  lobby  who  was  making  his 
loan  payment.  There  was  technical  difficulty 
in  tape  recording,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
conversation  was  mentioned.  (Exhibit  "E") 

C.  On  February  11,  1992,  I  called  Pedro 
Dominguez  and  canceled  the  appointment 
telling  him  that  I  had  to  return  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  because  a  relative  was 
sick. 

uptown  travel  SERVICB'REMESAS 
quisqueyana 

A.  On  February  7.  1992.  I  went  to  the  Up- 
town Travel  Agency  at  3750  Broadway.  New 
York.  New  York  and  met  with  Reymundo 
Tejeda.  the  owner.  I  explained  to  Reymundo 
the  fact  I  was  a  drug  dealer  Interested  in 
sending  20.000  in  drug  money  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  He  referred  me  to  go  to 
Remesa  Quisqueyana  and  wrote  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  name  and  address. 
Reymundo  said  he  could  handle  that  quan- 
tity out  of  his  travel  agency.  Uptown  Travel 
is  an  agent  for  Remesas  Quisqueyana.  The 
conversation  was  tape  recorded.  (Elxbibit 
"F") 

B.  On  February  7.  1992.  I  went  to  the 
Remesas  Quisqueyana  at  3499  Broadway.  New 
York.  New  York  and  spoke  to  one  of  it's 
bosses.  "Corporan".  I  showed  him  the  note 
Reymundo  had  given  me  and  told  him  about 
my  interest  in  wiring  the  drug  money. 
Corporan  told  me  he  would  wire  the  drug 
money  down  in  four  se[>arate  transactions  in 
order  to  avoid  notifying  the  government. 
Corporan  told  me  that  the  charge  was  $70.00 
and  that  he  was  able  to  illegally  transfer  up 
to  one  million  dollars  recorded.  (Exhibit 
"G") 

4.  I  am  willing  to  assist  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  any  further  investigation  of 
these  violators. 

Hector  Rodriguez. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MARTHA  GRIFFITHS 
ON  THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HER  SPEECH  FOR  THE  INCLU- 
SION OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DISASTER  TAX 
RELIEF  LEGISLATION 


February  8,  1994 


HON.  WnUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1994 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  person  I  greatly  ad- 
mire. During  her  20  years  in  the  House,  Mar- 
tha Griffiths  dedicated  her  efforts  to  fighting  for 
equality  for  women  in  all  aspects  of  American 
life — most  notably  in  the  workplace. 

Martha  Griffiths  represented  tfie  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  from  1955  to 
1975.  Paving  the  way  for  women  in  positions 
of  power,  she  became  the  first  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Perhaps  her  greatest  accomplishment  in 
Congress  came  after  her  persuasive  argument 
for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  landmark 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Battling  an  overwhelm- 
ingly male  Congress,  Martha's  speech  con- 
vinced her  colleagues  that  true  equality  in  the 
workplace  could  not  be  achieved  by  side-step- 
ping the  issue  of  gender  discrimination.  During 
floor  debate,  she  reasoned  that,  "a  white 
woman,  when  she  asks  for  *  *  *  [a]  job  is 
turned  away,  has  no  recourse,  and  nobody  on 
earth  has  to  explain  for  it."  Thanks  to  Martha's 
determination,  the  act  passed  with  the  amend- 
ment creating  the  foundation  for  an  equal 
playing  field  for  women. 

Martha  was  not  one  to  compromise  on  is- 
sues of  importance.  Regarded  as  the  mother 
of  the  Federal  Equal  Rights  Amendment — 
Martha  successfully  guided  this  legislation 
through  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress.  Even 
though  the  battle  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment did  not  end  with  its  adoption,  the  fight 
had  an  empowering  affect  on  many  women's 
lives.  ERA  galvanized  the  women's  move- 
ment— unifying  women  of  diverse  backgrounds 
based  on  the  shared  conviction  that  their 
rights  should  no  longer  be  denied  on  the  basis 
of  their  sex.  Martha's  strong  leadership  on 
ERA  is  remembered  for  its  contribution  to  the 
movement  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  key  role 
she  played  in  gaining  its  passage  in  Congress. 

I  hope  that  young  people  who  aspire  to  put)- 
lic  office  today  will  look  to  Martha  Griffiths'  ca- 
reer as  a  model  for  their  lives.  Her  contribution 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  demonstrates 
the  difference  one  person  can  make  in  the 
lives  of  over  half  of  the  population.  In  addition, 
an  important  lesson  can  be  learned  from  Mar- 
tha's work  on  ERA.  In  my  view,  her  work  for 
this  cause  demonstrated  that  it  is  better  to 
fight  for  one's  t)eliefs,  even  if  the  goal  is  not 
achieved,  than  to  never  have  attempted  to 
bring  atx)ut  positive  change.  A  battle  fought 
today — win  or  lose — will  undoubtedly  pave  the 
road  for  the  success  of  future  reformers.  Her 
recent  induction  into  the  National  Women's 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Seneca  Falls,  NY,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  her  work.  I  am  proud  to  know  and  to 
have  worked  with  Martha.  She  has  truly  made 
her  mark  on  the  history  of  this  Nation. 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFOR^•I.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  permit  belea- 
guered disaster  victims  to  deduct  1 00  percent 
of  their  casualty  losses  when  calculating  their 
Federal  personal  income  taxes. 

After  seeing  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
Northridge  earthquake  and  talking  with  hun- 
dreds of  its  victims,  I  realized  that  present  tax 
law  is  clearly  inadequate  in  disasters  of  this 
magnitude.  The  tax  code  acknowledges  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  deduct  uninsured  property 
losses,  but  the  deduction  doesn't  kick  in  until 
losses  exceed  1 0  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  particularly 
help  middle-class  taxpayers  who  suffer  sutv 
stantial  damage,  but  who  earn  too  much  to 
qualify  for  Federal  grants  and  now  face  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  repair  bills. 

When  a  household  is  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  damage,  they  should  at  least  be 
able  to  deduct  it  from  their  income  taxes  and 
keep  more  of  their  own  money  to  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  in  cases  of 
federally  declared  disasters.  If  an  emergency 
is  great  enough  to  cause  the  President  to  de- 
clare a  disaster  and  determine  that  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  warranted, 
then  stricken  taxpayers  surely  deserve  this 
break  on  their  Federal  income  taxes. 

Every  dollar  these  taxpayers  have  to  send 
to  Washington  is  a  dollar  not  spent  in  their 
devastated  local  communities.  They  could 
spend  that  money  putting  contractors  and 
builders  to  work — or  they  could  use  it  in  local 
stores  to  buy  items  to  replace  damaged  pos- 
sessions. 

It's  both  good  economic  policy  and  good 
sense  to  put  every  possible  dollar  to  work  to 
help  ravaged  areas  like  Los  Angeles  rebound 
from  disaster.  I  will  be  working  very  hard  to 
pass  this  important  tax  relief  legislation. 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ELIMINATION  OF  10-PERCENT  FLOOR 
FOR  DISASTER  LOSSES. 

(a)  General  Rile.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  165(h)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  net  casualty  loss  al- 
lowed only  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  10  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

•■(i)  the  amount  of  the  personal  casualty 
gains  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  federally  declared 
disaster  losses  for  the  taxable  year  (or,  if 
lesser,  the  net  casualty  loss),  plus 

■•(iii)  the  portion  of  the  net  casualty  loss 
which  is  not  deductible  under  clause  (ii)  but 
only  to  the  extent  such  portion  exceeds  10 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
individual." 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  the 
term  'net  casualty  loss'  means  the  excess  of 


personal  casualty  losses  for  the  taxable  year 
over  personal  casualty  gains." 

(b)  Federally  Declared  Disaster  Loss 
Deflned.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  165(h)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(C)  Federally  declared  disaster  loss.— 
The  term  'federally  declared  disaster  loss' 
means  any  personal  casualty  loss  attrib- 
utable to  a  disaster  occurring  in  an  area  sub- 
sequently determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  heading 
for  paragraph  (2)  of  section  165(h)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "Net  casualty 
loss"  and  inserting  "Net  nondisaster  cas- 
ualty loss". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  losses  at- 
tributable to  disasters  occurring  on  or  after 
January  17,  1994,  Including  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  portion  of  such  losses  allow- 
able in  taxable  years  ending  before  such  date 
pursuant  to  an  election  under  section  165(i) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  CODIFY  TITLE  8,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  ALIENS  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  revise  and  codify  without 
substantive  change  certain  general  and  per- 
manent laws,  related  to  aliens  and  nationality, 
as  title  8,  United  States  Code.  This  bill  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Counsel  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Office  to  prepare  arid  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  enactment  into  positive  law,  all  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  substance 
of  existing  law. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  a  copy  of  the  draft  committee  report, 
containing  reviser's  notes  and  tables,  to  ac- 
company the  bill  should  contact  E(Jward  F. 
Willett,  Jr.,  Law  Revision  Counsel,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  H2-304  Ford  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  20515-6711. 

Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the  bill 
should  submit  those  comments  to  the  commit- 
tee no  later  than  April  15,  1994. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERVIN 
CONRADT 


•BUTCH" 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1994 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  t)efore 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pay  tribute  to  Ervin  "Butch"  Conradt, 
an  outstanding  Wisconsinite  and  a  very  good 
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friend.  After  more  than  40  years  of  exceptional 
civil  service  at  the  town,  county,  and  State 
level.  Butch  Conradt  continues  to  find  new  and 
positive  ways  to  influence  his  community. 

At  the  age  of  77,  Mr.  Conradt  will  likely  be 
elected  the  next  mayor  of  Seymour,  Wl.  His 
newest  commitment  to  community  service,  fol- 
lows 18  distinguished  years  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Assembly  and,  most  recently,  a  promi- 
nent position  as  Wisconsin  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Transportation. 

Born  October  14,  1916,  in  the  town  of 
Bovina,  Wl,  Butch  Conradt's  remarkable  ca- 
reer t>egan  on  a  120-acre  farm  bought  in  1943 
for  S8,500.  After  serving  as  justice  of  the 
peace  and  town  supervision  for  4  years,  Mr. 
Conradt  was  elected  Bovina  town  chairman  in 
1951.  He  was  later  re-elected  to  the  post  and 
served  as  chairman  for  an  additional  29  years. 
Furthermore,  in  1951,  he  gained  a  seat  on  the 
Outagamie  County  Board. 

In  1964,  at  the  age  of  47,  Mr.  Conracft  was 
elected  to  fill  the  Outagamie  County  Assembly 
seat  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly.  A  man 
of  clear  conviction.  Assemblyman  Conradt 
often  took  the  floor  to  speak,  and  when  he 
did — ^the  assembly  listened.  The  speech  Butch 
Conradt  gave  on  assembly  bill  222  was  the 
greatest  speech  ever  given  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  Assembly  Floor.  In  voting  against  the  bill 
to  increase  the  Wisconsin  State  sales  tax,  Mr. 
Conra(it's  20-minute  speech  brought  a  round 
of  applause  from  the  assembly  floor  and  the 
gallery.  People  from  throughout  the  State  cap- 
itol  building  came  to  listen. 

Never  a  man  to  shy  away  from  the  chance 
to  stand  up  and  make  a  difference,  Assembly- 
man Conradt  served  on  scores  of  legislative 
committees:  most  notably,  the  committees  on 
agriculture  and  nutrition;  excise  and  fees; 
highways;  and  the  legislative  council  highway 
committee,  for  which  he  was  vice-chairman 
from  1967-1971. 

For  Butch  Conradt,  community  service  was 
not  just  a  9  to  5  job.  Butch  was  a  respected 
member  of  the  Shiocton  Lions  Club,  the 
Outagamie  County  Farm  Bureau,  the  unit 
chairman  for  the  Outagamie  Towns  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  State  director  for  the  Wis- 
consin Towns  Association  for  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. 

In  1990,  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson  appointed 
the  tireless  Butch  Conra(Jt  to  the  position  of 
commissioner  of  transportation,  which  he 
served  until  the  dissolution  of  the  office  on 
January  1,  1994.  While  Wisconsin  has  lost  a 
great  commissioner,  the  town  of  Seymour  will, 
undoubtedly,  gain  an  exceptional  civic  leader. 

In  the  words  of  Butch  Conradt,  "If  you  are 
respondent  to  the  people  and  don't  give  them 
a  lot  of  hogwash,  you  can  serve  as  long  as 
you  like.  Honesty — that's  the  name  of  the 
game." 

His  exemplary  record  and  many  years  of  ac- 
complishments have  earned  Butch  Conradt  a 
reputation  for  determination,  integrity  and  hard 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Ervin  "Butch"  Conradt. 
He  is  a  man  of  moral  character  committed  to 
the  (jetterment  of  his  community  arxj  a  lifetime 
of  tireless  sen/ice.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  northeast  Wisconsin, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  wish  Butch  and  his  family  our  fondest  wishes 
and  deepest  gratitude. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ROSE  MATSUI 
OCHI 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Mrs.  Rose  Matsui  Ochi  on 
the  occasion  of  her  recent  retirement  from  the 
office  of  the  mayor  in  Los  Angeles.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  many  years  of  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  citizens  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Rose  was  feted  at  an  appreciation  dinner 
in  Los  Angeles  on  December  15,  1993.  Rose 
is  a  remarkable  woman  who  has  surnxDunted 
innumerable  obstacles  to  become  a  leader  in 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  social  justice 
and  ensure  expanded  opportunities  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  just  a  few  of  her 
many  accomplishments. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles  on  December  15, 
1 938,  Rose  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Roy  Matsui 
and  Mrs.  Grace  Matsui,  immigrants  from 
Japan.  Dunng  World  War  II,  Rose  spent  her 
formative  years  with  her  family  in  a  (jetention 
camp  for  Japanese  Americans  in  Arkansas. 
Once  released  from  the  camp,  her  family  was 
subjected  to  the  further  indignities  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings.  Eventually,  the  Matsui  family 
was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  United  States,  and 
resumed  life  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  with  hon- 
ors. Rose  attended  the  Los  Angeles  Commu- 
nity College,  where  she  received  an  associate 
arts  degree.  She  was  awarded  her  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia [UCLA]  and  her  master  of  arts  degree  from 
California  State  University.  Fulfilling  a  chiW- 
hood  dream.  Rose  tiecame  a  teacher  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  observed  first  hand 
the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  facing  her 
students.  Feeling  the  need  to  more  effectively 
influence  the  quality  of  education.  Rose  en- 
rolled in  the  Loyola  School  of  Law  to  secure 
the  tools  necessary  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
She  received  her  juris  doctor  in  June  1972, 
and  passed  the  California  bar  in  Decemt>er  of 
that  year. 

Accepted  as  a  Reginald  Het>er  Smith  Fellow 
upon  her  graduation  from  Loyola,  Rose 
worked  as  a  staff  attorney  for  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  Western  Center  on  Law 
and  Poverty.  During  her  tenure  with  this  cen- 
ter. Rose  served  as  co-counsel  in  the  Serrano 
versus  Priest  case,  which  challenged  Califor- 
nia's state  system  of  school  finance. 

In  1974,  Rose  joined  Mayor  Tom  Bradley's 
administration,  and  within  a  year,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  director  of  the  criminal  justice 
planning  office  and  executive  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  In  this  capacity.  Rose  coordinated  the 
administration  of  justice  policy  and  advised  the 
mayor  on  criminal  justice,  drug  and  legal  is- 
sues. Rose  was  instrumental  in  developing 
policies  and  programs  that  made  the  Los  An- 
geles  city   government   more   responsive   to 
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women's  and  civil  rights  issues.  She  dratted 
the  charter  to  establish  the  status  of  women's 
commissions,  created  a  domestic  violence 
prosecution  unit  and  shelter  facilities,  inple- 
mented  hate  violence  policies,  and  initiated 
anti-gang  and  anti-drug  programs.  Sfie  also 
sen/ed  as  an  advisor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department,  a  member  of  the  mayor's 
task  force  on  gang  violence,  a  participant  of 
the  central  city  ass(Xiation  criminal  prevention 
advisory  tXDard,  and  the  crime  policy  speaker 
for  the  southern  California  advisory  committee. 

Rose  is  an  active  member  of  numerous  na- 
tional and  community  organizations,  including 
the  United  Way,  Los  Angeles  2000  Partner- 
ship Ethnic  Diversity  Task  Force,  Center  for 
Human  Rights  and  Constitutional  Law,  the 
Ethnic  Coalition,  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League,  and  the  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  Forum.  She  has  been  a  memt)er  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  since 
1972,  and  was  the  first  Asian  American  to 
serve  on  its  board  of  trustees. 

In  addition.  Rose  is  the  recipient  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Distinguished  Putjik; 
Service  Award  and  Certificate  of  Appreciation, 
as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  Do- 
mestic Violence  Contribution  Award.  Her 
works  have  t)een  recognized  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Foundation,  the  National  Women's  Po- 
litk:al  Caucus,  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion and  the  Los  Angeles  'Vouth  Advisory 
Council.  Rose  was  also  appointed  to  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Immigration  during 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  tenure. 

In  light  of  Rose's  extensive  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  proficiency  in  criminal  justrce 
nnatters,  she  has  testified  t)efore  congressional 
hearings  on  narcotics,  government  efficiency 
and  juvenile  justice.  She  also  was  chosen  as 
a  panelist  for  the  national  governor's  gang 
conference  legislative  strategy,  and  a  rep- 
resentative for  the  law  enforcement  community 
leaders'  summit.  In  recognition  of  her  distin- 
guished accomplishments.  Rose  has  t)een 
nominated  by  President  Clinton  to  be  the  As- 
sociate Director,  Bureau  of  State  and  Local  Af- 
fairs in  the  office  of  the  National  Drug  Central 
Policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Mrs.  Rose  Matsui  Ochi  on  her  many  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles. Rose  has  t)een  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  have  known  and  worked  with  her. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  her  family,  friends,  arxj 
colleagues  in  recognizing  her  service,  commit- 
ment, and  outstanding  leadership. 


HAROLD  E.  HUGHES  ADDRESSES 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 


HON.  NEAL  SMTffl 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans either  have  or  should  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  major  problems  associ- 
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ated  with  the  use  of,  dependency  on,  and 
abuse  in  the  use  of  substances.  These  prob- 
lems not  only  affect  our  economic  and  phys- 
ical health  tx)th  as  individuals  and  collectively, 
but  also  are  reflected  in  a  large  way  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

A  former  Governor  of  Iowa  and  former  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  and  leader  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. 

On  last  Friday,   he  appeared  before  the 
Ways    and    Means    Sutxommittee   which    is 
holding  hearings  on  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  and  other  health  care  subjects. 
So  that  those  who  have  access  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  either  directly  or  in  the 
Nation's  libraries  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  testimony,  I  am  having  it  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Testimony  of  Former  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes.  Founder  and  Chairman  of  Soci- 
ETi-  OF  Americans  for  Recovery,  Before 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives    Sub- 
committee on  Health.  Hon.  Pete  Stark. 
Chairman.  February  4. 1994 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  and  honored 
to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  suffer  from  addiction 
disease;  on  behalf  of  all  Americans,  who  as 
taxpayers  pay  an  extraordinary  percentage 
of  our  income  to  support  untreated  addic- 
tions: and  specifically  on  behalf  of  the  seven 
to  ten  million  Americans  who  today  have 
moved  beyond  their  personal  addiction  his- 
tories and  enjoy  new  life  in  what  we  know  as 
recovery. 

I  am  a  qualified  representative  of  each  of 
these  communities.  Many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  my  story,  much  of  which  is  public 
record.  I  have  experienced  life  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum:  I  was  incarcerated  in  six 
states  for  behavior  connected  with  my  addic- 
tion, and  I  served  six  years  as  Iowa's  United 
States  Senator  across  the  Hill  here.  Next 
week.  I  commemorate  40  years  of  abstinence 
from  my  drug  of  choice,  which  is  alcohol. 

We  consider  here  today  an  opportunity  of 
profound  impact  on  all  who  suffer  from 
chemical  dependency,  and  all  Americans  who 
are  touched  by  the  grief,  the  terror,  and  the 
cost  of  these  diseases.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  third  and  most  important 
step  in  history  toward  conquering  a  plague— 
and  demolishing  a  pernicious  myth— that  has 
deformed  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
civilization. 

If  we  as  a  nation  take  this  step.  I  will  have 
lived  to  experience  each  of  these  historic 
steps. 

The  fist  major  step  was  the  founding  of  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  in  1935.  The  ability  of 
one  alcoholic  to  be  in  service  to  another, 
thereby  penetrating  the  wall  of  isolation, 
fear,  and  denial  associated  with  the  alcoholic 
obsession,  generated  a  new  hope  for  alcohol- 
ics and  their  families. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  been  called  the 
greatest  spiritual  movement  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. But  equally  important,  the  success  of 
this  movement  has  impacted  psychology,  so- 
ciology, and  medicine,  in  broadly  promoting 
the  understanding  of  addiction  as  a  primary, 
chronic  disease,  not  a  bad  habit. 

In  1970.  I  was  happy  and  proud  to  be  a 
channel  for  our  nation  to  acknowledge  for 
the  first  time  the  disease  nature  of  addic- 
tion. The  Hughes  Act  established  a  federal 
role  for  attention  to  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
pendency. It  also  fostered  development  of 
treatment  and  prevention  disciplines  in  the 
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private  sector.  This  was  the  second  great 
step  forward  for  America  and  its  attitudes 
toward  addiction  disease. 

The  advent  of  national  health  care  reform 
offers  a  unique  and  timely  opportunity  for 
America  to  make  the  third  and  most  impor- 
tant step:  To  face  addiction  disease  as  a 
major  public  health  threat  and  provide  this 
nation  with  an  appropriate  public  health  re- 
sponse. 

The  nature,  scale,  and  consequences  of  un- 
treated addiction  in  our  society  can  no 
longer  be  held  at  bay  by  programs  driven  by 
social  conscience  or  the  politics  of  ■"doing 
good."  Instead,  we  must  face  hard  economic 
and  social  realities: 

There  will  be  no  reductions  in  our  soaring 
cost  of  health  care  until  we  attend  to  the 
nearly  $300  billion  annual  cost  we  as  a  soci- 
ety tolerate  for  the  consequences  of  un- 
treated addiction.' 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  little  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  addiction  disease. 

While  most  Americans  have  ambivalent  at- 
titudes— at  best — and  erroneous  or  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  addiction  disease,  the 
facts  speak  bluntly:  Untreated  addiction  dis- 
ease in  America  today  is  a  major  health  dis- 
aster. We  are  the  earthquake  in  the  health 
care  scenario. 

There  are  approximately  18  million  alco- 
holics and  6  million  drug  addicts  in  tJie 
United  States  today. ^ 

Alcohol  and  drugs  are  the  number-one 
cause  of  illness,  injury,  and  death  in  the 
United  States'.  Alcohol  is  a  factor  in  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  homicides,  suicides, 
and  motor  vehicle  fatalities.''  Deaths  from 
alcohol-related  causes  took  an  average  of  28 
years  from  each  victim's  life.*  Alcohol  abuse 
and  dependence  is  the  most  common  chronic 
illness  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44;  drug 
abuse  and  dependence  is  the  second.* 

From  25  to  40  percent  of  patients  in  general 
hospital  beds  are  being  treated  for  complica- 
tions of  alcoholism.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
trauma  victims  test  positive  for  drug  use.' 

The  majority  of  people  in  our  jails  and 
prisons  today  are  drug  abusers  or  addicts. 
The  link  between  drugs  and  crime  is  espe- 
cially clear:  more  than  80  percent  of  all  in- 
carcerated people  under  the  age  of  35  are  il- 
licit drug  users.'  and  61  percent  of  all  federal 
prisoners  are  drug  offenders.'  Incarceration 
alone  costs  us  over  $7  billion.  All  together, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  addiction  cost  us 
J43  billion  in  legal  and  indirect  costs  other 
than  health  care  (see  table  D.i" 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  affects  nearly  2  in 
every  1,000  American  births  and  as  many  as 
25%  of  all  Native  American  births.  The  di- 
rect cost  of  treating  these  baby  victims  is 
about  $75  million.  Between  350.000  and  625,000 
infants  are  drug-exposed  each  year.  Indirect 
costs  for  those  infants,  including  lost  worker 
productivity,  will  reach  $1.4  billion  by  1997." 

Twenty  percent  of  all  AIDS  cases  in  the 
United  States  today  and  20  percent  of  the 
costs  to  care  for  those  people  (about  $13  bil- 
lion in  1991),  are  the  result  of  intravenous 
drug  use.  And  that  proportion  is  growing. '^ 

These  numbers  reflect  only  glimpses  of  the 
drain  on  our  society  that  addiction  in  Amer- 
ica perpetrates.  A  rational,  comprehensive 
national  treatment  program  is  our  key  to  a 
stable  economy,  the  reduction  of  health  care 
costs,  the  return  of  large  segments  of  our 
labor  force  to  productivity  (and  the  related 
decrease  in  the  welfare  rolls),  the  control  of 
crime  in  our  communities,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  runaway  violence. 
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This  is  not  a  job  for  America  to  face  after 
we  have  solved  the  really  big  problems  of 
health  care,  economic  growth,  and  crime.  It 
is  a  job  that  must  be  faced  in  order  to  reach 
our  goals  of  universal  health  care,  sustained 
economic  growth,  and  safety  in  our  homes, 
schools,  and  streets. 

As  a  society,  however,  we  balk  at  facing 
these  facts.  Why  this  reticence?  Why  this  de- 
nial? Why  do  we  Americans  prefer  to  tolerate 
unbelievable  costs,  unspeakable  behavior, 
and  unconscionable  human  waste  to  support 
the  most  addicted  society  on  the  face  of  the 
earth? 

To  shed  some  light  on  these  questions,  con- 
sider the  politics  surrounding  addiction  dis- 
ease. 

While  alcoholic  beverages  pre-date  re- 
corded history,  the  invention  of  distillation 
in  the  14th  century  made  possible  increased 
concentrations  of  alcohol— from  14  percent 
to  more  than  50  percent.  The  introduction  of 
spirits  such  as  gin.  whiskey,  and  scotch  soon 
caused  much  higher  levels  of  abuse  and  alco- 
holism and  the  social  problems  that  go  along 
with  them. 

The  stigma  often  associated  with  alcohol- 
ism was  firmly  enshrined  in  1609  with  the 
first  attempt  to  legislate  moderation  in 
drinking.  The  English  Parliament  passed  in 
that  year  an  "Act  To  Repress  the  Odious  and 
Loathsome  Sin  of  Drunkenness." 

TABLE  1— lEGAL  AND  INDIRECT  COSTS  (OTHER  THAN 
HEALTH  CARE)  DUE  TO  ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  DRUG 
PROBLEMS 

(Dollars  in  millionsi 


Iyp«  ol  tost 

Type  of  suti- 
stance  aOuse 

Alcohol 

Other 
drugs 

Criminal  justice  systerri 

..      $1,338 
274 
884 

....       1.238 

tS810 

Lejai  and  adjuDcalion „ 

Stale  and  Federal  prisons  -v ..•-..—     ..-». 

iKal  iails _ .„ 

1.108 

2.130 

460 

total  CJS ...._ 

....       3,734 

9  508 

Drug  trallic  control:  . 
Prevention          .  „ „..„......,...,„..;.^....„„,...,.. . 

175 

Lam  enforcement  ..»...»*; 

1.380 

lulal  drug  tratfic  control ^ ..».„,„>..:„... 

.1."   .. 

1555 

Other  legal  costs 
Private  legal  defense  ... «.....«„«..„«.._.»_„„. 

342 

1381 

Properly  destructioii  „_...»..,.,.»,.; ..; ,.„ 

175 

759 

Total  other  legal  costs   

517 

2.140 

Other  direct  costs 
Motor  vehicle  accidents —      v 

2.584 
457 
88 

Social  welfare  adminislration 

6 

Total  other  direct  costs  .s . 

...       3.129 

6 

Indirect  costs. 

Victims  of  crime  ..,-„„,.„      ,_™...., _..    .._ 

Incarceration    „ „.. ... \ j^.. 

Crime  careers   .^ .... ,. :.. 

465 
._.       2.701 

842 
4434 
13.976 

Total  indirect  costs .: _ 

....      3.166 

19.252 

Grand  total 

10.546 

32.461 

Footnotes  at  the  end  of  article. 


Source  Rice  et  ai .  1990 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  a  noted  Amer- 
ican physician,  made  a  significant  medical 
breakthrough  in  1785.  though  it  was  not  rec- 
ognized as  such  at  the  time.  His  study  led 
him  to  the  then-radical  conclusion  that  once 
an  "appetite"  for  spirits  had  become  fixed, 
the  drinker  was  helpless.  He  suggested  total 
abstinence  as  a  remedy. 

His  findings,  however,  were  ignored  by  the 
young  nation,  who  continued  either  to  ig- 


nore alcoholism  or  to  "treat"  it  with  right- 
eous indignation  and  punitive  measures, 
while  continuing  to  be  puzzled  at  the  lack  of 
results. 

The  seeds  of  our  current  crisis,  however, 
stem  from  Dr.  Rush's  experience.  Truth  will 
not  be  denied,  although  the  trail  is  often 
treacherous  and  misleading.  The  "cure"  of 
abstinence  is  such  a  truth. 

In  1919.  we  as  a  nation  adopted  the  cure  of 
abstinence— not  just  for  those  afflicted  with 
alcoholism,  but  for  everyone.  The  political 
disaster  of  this  experience  does  not  need  to 
be  documented  here.  But  let  me  rescue  two 
"truths"  from  this  history  which  in  their 
proper  contexts  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  public  policy  debate  of  today. 

The  first  truth  is  that  abstinence  is  the 
current  best  solution  for  those  individuals 
who  suffer  from  addiction  disease.  While  se- 
vere abuse  of  chemicals  can  result  in  addic- 
tion, most  addiction  is  traceable  to  a  bio- 
genetic predisposition.  Suffering  is  triggered 
by  consumption  of  an  addictive  drug.  But  the 
condition  is  in  place,  and  inherited. 

The  second  truth  is  that  all  citizens  must 
participate  in  solutions  to  addiction— not  by 
participating  in  abstinence,  but  in  refusing 
to  tolerate  the  high  costs,  unsocial  behavior, 
and  archaic  ignorance  associated  with  alco- 
holism and  other  drug  addictions. 

The  political  reality  and  the  factual  re- 
ality are  not  in  line  with  each  other.  But  I 
believe  that  they  are  closer  than  most  people 
think.  And.  I  believe  that  action  by  this  Con- 
gress, based  on  clear,  compelling,  and  accu- 
rate information,  can  create  a  lasting  solu- 
tion and  hope  for  our  nation. 

I  believe  Americans  have  assimilated  many 
of  the  key  facts  relating  to  addiction  disease. 
There  is  great  understanding  of  the  simple 
fact  that  while  millions  can  safely  drink  al- 
cohol, approximately  ten  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation lose  any  ability  to  control  use  of 
chemical  mood  changers. 

I  believe  there  is  a  greater  climate  for  the 
reduction  of  the  stigma  associated  with  ad- 
diction, together  with  an  acceptance  of 
intervention  techniques  and  less  tolerance 
for  antisocial  behaviors  resulting  from  abu- 
sive and/or  addictive  use. 

I  believe  average  Americans  are  beginning 
to  understand  wellness.  More  and  more  citi- 
zens know  someone  who  is  recovering  from 
addiction.  Just  as  each  practicing  alcoholic 
or  addict  affects  an  average  of  five  other  in- 
dividuals, a  person  living  in  recovery  also  af- 
fects others  in  a  positive  way — demonstrat- 
ing that  wellness  is  achievable  as  well  as  de- 
sirable. 

I  believe  American  voters  are  tired  of-  the 
politics  of  denial.  They  will  respond  to  the 
reality  of  helping  themselves  by  helping 
those  in  addiction. 

The  President's  initiative  presents  the 
Congress  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
recraft  health  care  as  we  know  it.  This 
recrafting  will  be  successful  to  the  degree 
that  we  are  willing  to  look  beyond  myths 
and  half-truths  to  seek  solid  facts. 

One  of  the  most  important  myths  to  ex- 
pose is  that  treatment  for  addiction  disease 
is  an  expensive  and  ineffective  "add-on"  to 
health  care  that  will  send  taxpayer's  costs 
sky-high.  In  fact,  "cherry  picking"  by  insur- 
ers and  providers— the  selective  offloading  of 
people  who  have  pre-existing  conditions  or 
who  simply  change  jobs — has  obscured  the 
reality  that  treatment  for  alcoholism  and 
other  drug  addiction  has  been  enormously 
successful  and  cost-effective.  The  truth  is 
that  once  providers  are  faced  with  the  ulti- 
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mate  costs  of  untreated  diseases  of  any  kind, 
prevention  and  early  treatment  will  become 
immensely  popular.  This  will  certainly  be 
true  of  addiction  disease. 

■Virtually  all  the  literature  consistently 
demonstrates  that  total  health  care  costs  for 
untreated  addicts  are  significantly  higher 
than  for  non-addicts,  and  those  costs  "ramp 
up"  at  an  extreme  rate  as  the  addict's  un- 
treated disease  grows  more  severe.  But 
health  care  costs  and  costs  to  society  (for  ex- 
ample, legal  problems  and  problems  on  the 
job)  also  decline  significantly  following 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  both  for  the  chemi- 
cally dependent  person  and  for  his  or  her 
family. 

The  average  cost  of  alcoholism  treatment 
can  be  recovered  within  three  years  after 
treatment  is  initiated,  in  medical  utilization 
savings  for  the  addict  alone.  And  by  four  or 
five  years  after  treatment,  health  care  costs 
for  the  treated  addict  and  family  fall  to 
lower  than  the  average,  and  stay  there.  In 
other  words,  the  initial  costs  of  treatment 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in  health 
services  not  used. 

Our  opportunity  is  to  look  at  these  facts 
now  and  to  build  a  public  health  response  to 
addiction  as  we  have  historically  done  for 
polio,  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  AIDS. 

This  is  not  a  feel-good  or  social  benefit 
issue.  At  this  time,  and  in  this  climate,  we 
ask  for  a  hard-nosed,  resource-based  decision 
making. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  benefits  pack- 
age for  addiction  disease  cannot  be  the  mini- 
mum level  of  care  for  today's  symptoms  and 
behaviors.  We  must  have  a  benefits  package 
that  takes  into  account  the  life-long  impli- 
cations of  untreated  addiction,  the  expensive 
deaths  most  of  these  lives  entail,  and  the 
proven  savings  in  general  health  care  utiliza- 
tion that  occur  with  high-impact,  life-chang- 
ing strategies  for  prevention,  intervention, 
and  treatment. 

The  President's  plan,  though  imaginative 
and  clearly  intent  on  broad  and  thorough 
coverage,  fails  to  get  over  the  barrier  of  fal- 
lacious actuarial  considerations.  The  results 
are  penny  wise,  but  pound  foolish.  The  most 
conservative  studies  indicate  that  for  every 
$1  spent  for  the  direct  treatment  of  addic- 
tion, society  saves  nearly  $10  in  health  care 
costs,  crime,  accidents,  and  job  perform- 
ance.'^ 

A  government  that  short-changes  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  prevention  is 
not  serious  about  reducing  health  care  costs. 

A  government  that  short-changes  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  prevention  is 
not  serious  about  reducing  crime. 

A  government  that  short-changes  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  and  prevention  loses 
our  best  shot  at  significant  and  long-term 
economic  growth. 

To  meet  the  opportunity  I  present  today. 
Congress  must  pass  health  care  reform  which 
recognizes  the  relationship  between  addic- 
tion treatment  and  the  prevention  of  later 
heart  disease,  liver  collapse,  accidents, 
crime,  and  a  host  of  other  tragic  and  costly 
outcomes.  I  offer  you  today  some  benchmark 
provisions  that  make  that  distinction.  With- 
out these  provisions,  we  fail  to  connect  care 
with  ultimate  savings.  Without  these  provi- 
sions, we  muddle  along  with  band-aid  cures 
but  not  substantial  inroads  into  the  80  per- 
cent of  our  population  who  generate  the 
costs  but  will  not  voluntarily  look  for  a  new 
way  of  life. 

Here  are  the  specific  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  substance  abuse  benefit  in 
the  Health  Security  Act  S.  1757/H.R.  3600: 
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1.  Separate  the  substance  abuse  benefit 
from  the  mental  health  benefit.  These  are 
separate  health  issues  and  their  treatment — 
and  the  cost  of  that  treatment— is  distinctly 
different.  Pitting  these  disciplines  against 
each  other  for  use  of  benefit  provisions  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  patient. 

2.  Establish  standard  requirements  for 
treatment,  removing  stipulations  that  cur- 
rently leave  plan  managers  free  to  determine 
eligibility.  Establish  standard  eligibility  cri- 
teria according  to  current  standard  diagnosis 
and  functional  impairment  criteria. 

3.  Legislate  a  minimum  benefit  for  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  that  is  guaranteed  to 
be  available  to  those  who  meet  eligibility 
criteria.  We  recommend  such  a  minimum  to 
be  consistent  with  most  current  health  in- 
surance and  managed  care  health  plans,  i.e.. 
10  hours'  assessment  and  intervention  serv- 
ices: Detoxification  as  indicated  by  acute  in- 
toxication and/or  withdrawal  potential;  30 
days'  residential  or  inpatient  rehabilitation 
(45  for  adolescents);  130  hours  outpatient 
treatment  andor  aftercare.  If  the  scope  of  a 
national  health  care  plan  is  to  include  pre- 
vention and  long-term  care  traditionally 
funded  through  public  sector  block  grants, 
we  recommend  that  all  limits  on  benefits  be 
eliminated. 

4.  Treatment  should  be  reimbursed  on  the 
level  of  care  (i.e..  inpatient,  acute  care,  resi- 
dential, outpatient)  rather  than  on  the  set- 
ting. 

5.  Maintain  funding  for  the  Substance 
Abuse  Block  Grant  and  other  federal  pro- 
grams and  require  states  to  maintain  their 
investment  in  alcohol  and  other  drug  treat- 
ment. Public  and  private  systems  can  be  suc- 
cessfully integrated  only  when  (1)  universal 
coverage  is  achieved  and  (2)  quality  and  out- 
comes data— not  just  costs— drive  managed 
care  decisions. 

6.  Eliminate  cost  sharing  for  alcohol  and 
other  drug  treatment  services  or  establish  a 
sliding  fee  scale  for  the  cost  sharing  require- 
ment. Make  any  and  all  cost-sharing,  co-pay. 
and  deductible  issues  comparable  to  other 
diseases.  Discriminatory  practices  to  limit 
access  under  the  argument  that  savings  are 
achieved  cannot  be  permitted. 

7.  Use  the  same  utilization  review  and 
pretreatment  authorization  procedures  for 
all  services  and  replace  the  arbitrary  sub- 
stance abuse  standards  to  t>e  decided  by  each 
health  plan  with  standard  criteria,  such  as 
the  Patient  Placement  Criteria  for 
psychoactive  Substance  Abuse  Disorders 
published  by  the  American  Society  of  Addic- 
tion Medicine.  Without  standard  criteria,  no 
comparison  or  study  can  be  valid. 

8.  Specify  uniform  standards  for  assess- 
ment, patient  satisfaction,  and  treatment 
outcome  studies. 

9.  Require  all  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  case  management  decisions,  including 
precertification  screening  and  utilization  re- 
view, to  be  made  by  professionals  who  are  li- 
censed or  certified  in  alcohol  and  other  drug 
treatment. 

10.  Designate  community-based  alcohol 
and  other  drug  programs  as  essential  provid- 
ers. 

11.  Allow  for  treatment  outside  the  local 
health  alliance  at  Centers  of  Excellence  to 
ensure  competition  on  the  basis  of  quality 
and  cost. 

These  are  not  expensive  provisions.  The  ac- 
tuarial information  being  used  to  suggest 
cutting  addiction  disease  benefits  is  tiased  on 
the  potential  of  all  current  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts  using  these  benefits  this  year. 
We  should  be  so  lucky.  Sadly,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  treatment  through 
insurance  or  Medicaid  actually  seek  medical 
help.'<  If  that  number  rose  to  even  30  per- 
cent, the  positive  financial  impact  on  Amer- 
ica would  be  tremendous. 

So  don't  be  put  off  by  these  misleading 
projections. 

Act  instead  for  a  stigma-free,  recovery-ori- 
ented society. 
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The  actions  we  propose  will  save  billions  of 
dollars.  It  will  make  genuine  health  care 
cost  containment  achievable  in  this  century. 

It  will  also  save  lives.  Millions  of  lives. 

And  it  will  recover  our  nation's  collective 
ability  to  discover  and  seek  the  best  in  our 
people.  We  can  move  beyond  survival.  We 
can  contemplate  renewal.  Of  individuals.  Of 
communities.  Of  nations.  Of  civilizations. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we  do  the 
things  which  make  good  business  sense  and 
at  the  same  time  ensure  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed/icsda^',  February  9,  1994 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  using  the  words  of  Psalm 
111:2-7:10: 

Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
studied  by  all  who  have  pleasure  in 
them. 

Full  of  honor  and  majesty  is  His 
work,  and  His  righteousness  endures 
forever. 

He  has  caused  His  wonderful  works  to 
be  remembered;  the  Lord  is  gracious 
and  merciful.  He  provides  food  for 
those  who  fear  Him;  He  is  ever  mindful 
of  his  covenant. 

He  has  shown  His  people  the  power  of 
His  works,  in  giving  them  the  heritage 
of  the  nations. 

The  works  of  His  hands  are  faithful 
and  just;  and  His  precepts  are  trust- 
worthy. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom;  a  good  understanding  have 
all  those  who  practice  it. 

His  praise  endures  forever:  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pKDint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  SPEAKER  [during  the  vote].  Ap- 
parently the  display  panels  have  not 
yet  come  on.  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  votes  are  being  recorded  by  com- 
puter and  the  display  panel  will  be  on 
momentarily. 

The  Chair  announces  to  the  Members 
that  he  is  advised  that  the  machinery 
is  working.  Members'  votes  are  being 
recorded  by  the  computer,  but  the  dis- 


play   panel 

is   not   moving.    Members 

Stark 

Thompson 

Volkmer 

should,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  verify 
their  votes  by  reinserting  their  cards 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 

for  that  purpose. 

Studds 

Torrlcelll 

Whltten 

The  vote 

was  continued  to  be  taken 

Stupak 

Towns 

WUaoD 

by  electronic  device,  and 

there  were — 

Swett 
Swift 

Traflcant 
Tucker 

Wise 

Woolaey 

Wyden 

yeas  246,  nays  151,  not  voting  36,  as  fol- 

Synar 

Valentine 

lows: 

Tanner 
Tauzin 

Velazquez 
Vento 

Yates 

[Roll  No,  15] 

Tejeda 

Visclosky 

YEAS— 246 

NAYS— 151 

Abercrombie 

Furse 

McDermott 

Allard 

Goodlatte 

Paxon 

Ackerman 

Gejdenson 

McHale 

Archer 

Goodllng 

Petri 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gephardt 

Mclnnis 

Armey 

Goss 

Porter 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Geren 

McKeon 

Bachus  (AL) 

Grams 

Pryce  (OH) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gillmor 

McKinney 

Baker  (CA) 

Grandy 

Quillen 

Applegate 

Oilman 

McNulty 

Baker  (LA) 

Gunderson 

Quinn 

Baesler 

Glickman 

Meehan 

Ballenger 

Hancock 

Rams  tad 

Barca 

Gonzalez 

Meek 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hansen 

Ravenel 

Barlow 

Gordon 

Menendez 

Bartlett 

Hastert 

Regula 
Ridge 

Barrett  (WD 

Green 

Mfiime 

Barton 

Hefley 

Bateman 

Greenwood 

Miller  (CA) 

Bentley 

Herger 

Roberts 

Beilenson 

Gutierrez 

Mlneta 

Bereuter 

Hobson 

Rogers 

Berman 

Hall  (OH) 

Minge 

Bliley 

Hoekstra 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Bevill 

Hall  (TX) 

Mink 

Blute 

Hoke 

Roth 

Bilbray 

Hamburg 

Moakley 

Boehlert 

Horn 

Roy(^ 

Bishop 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Boehner 

Hunter 

Saxton 

Bonior 

Harman 

Montgomery 

Bonilla 

Hutchinson 

Schaefer 

Borski 

Hayes 

Moran 

Bunning 

Inhofe 

Schifr 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Buyer 

Is  took 

Schroeder 

Brewster 

HllUard 

Myers 

Callahan 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

Brooks 

Hlnchey 

Nadler 

Calvert 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shaw 

Browder 

Hochbrueckner 

Natcher 

Camp 

Johnson,  Sam 

Shays 

Brown  (FL) 

Holden 

Neal  (MA) 

Canady 

Kim 

Shuster 

Brown  (OH) 

Houghton 

Oberstar 

Castle 

King 

Skeen 

Bryant 

Hughes 

Obey 

Clay 

Klug 

Smith  (MI) 

Byrne 

Hutto 

Olver 

Clinger 

Knollenberg 

Smith  (OR) 

Cantwell 

Hyde 

Ortiz 

Coble 

Kolbe 

Smith  (TX) 

Cardln 

Inglis 

Orton 

Cox 

Kyi 

Snowe 

Chapman 

Inslee 

Owens 

Crane 

Lazio 

Solomon 

Clayton 

Jefferson 

Pallone 

Crapo 

Leach 

Spenc^ 

Clement 

Johnson  (GA) 

Parker 

Cunningham 

Levy 

Steams 

Clybum 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pastor 

DeLay 

Lewis  (CA) 

Stump 

Coleman 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Payne  (NJ) 

Diaz-Balart 

Lewis  (FL) 

SundQulst 

Collins  (GA) 

Johnston 

Payne  (VA) 

Dickey 

Lightfoot 

Talent 

Collins  (IL) 

Kanjorskl 

Penny 

Doolittle 

Linder 

Taylor  (MS) 

Collins  (MI) 

Kaptur 

Peterson  (FL) 

Dreier 

Machtley 

Taylor  (.VC) 

Combest 

Kasich 

Peterson  (MN) 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Condlt 

Kennedy 

Pickett 

Dunn 

McCrery 

Thomas  (WY) 

Cooper 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Ehlers 

McDade 

Torklldsen 

Coppersmith 

Klldee 

Pombo 

Emerson 

McHugh 

Upton 

Costello 

Kingston 

Pomeroy 

Ewing 

Meyers 

Vucanovlch 

Coj-ne 

Kleczka 

Poshard 

Fawell 

Mica 

Walker 

Cramer 

Klein 

Price  (NO 

Fields  (TX) 

Michel 

Walsh 

Danner 

Klink 

Rahall 

Fowler 

Miller  (FL) 

Weldon 

Darden 

Kopetski 

Reed 

Franks  (CT) 

Molinari 

Wolf 

Deal 

Kreldler 

Reynolds 

Franks  (NJ) 

Moorhead 

Young  (AK) 

DeFazlo 

LaFalce 

Richardson 

Gallegly 

Morella 

Young  (FL) 

DeLauro 

Lambert 

Roemer 

Gallo 

Murphy 

ZellfT 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Rose 

Gekas 

Nussle 

Zimmer 

Deutsch 

Lantos 

Rostenkowski 

Gilchrest 

Ozley 

Dicks 

LaRocco 

Rowland 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Dlngell 

Lehman 

Roybal-Allard 

Dixon 

Levin 

Rush 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Dooley 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sanders 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Ford  (MI) 

Pelosl 

Durbin 

Lipinski 

Sangmeisler 

Barcia 

Ford  (TN) 

Portman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Livingston 

Santorum 

Becerra 

Frank  (MA) 

Rangel 

Edwards  (TX) 

Long 

Sarpalius 

Bilirakis 

Gibbons 

Rohrabacher 

Engel 

Lowey 

Sawyer 

Blackwell 

Hastings 

Roukema 

English 

Maloney 

Schenk 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoagland 

Sabo 

Eshoo 

Mann 

Schumer 

Burton 

Hoyer 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans 

Man  ton 

Scott 

Can- 

Hufflngton 

Unsoeld 

Everett 

ManzuUo 

Serrano 

Conyers 

Laughlln 

Washington 

Fan- 

Margolies- 

Sharp 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Wheat 

Fazio 

Mezvinsky 

Shepherd 

Dellums 

McMillan 

Williams 

Fields  (LA) 

Markey 

Sisisky 

Doman 

Neal  (NO 

Wynn 

Filner 

Martinez 

Skaggs 

Fingerhut 

Mauui 

Skelton 

D  1230 

Fish 
Flake 

Mazzoli 
McCloskey 

Slatterj- 
Slaughter 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

FoglietU 

McCollum 

Smith  (NJ) 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announce 

Frost 

McCurdy 

Spratt 

as  above  recorded. 

DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typ)eface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  vote, 
Roll  No.  15.  on  the  approval  of  the  Journal  of 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1994,  was  taken,  I  was 
not  present  because  of  a  flight  delay  due  to 
Icy  conditions  in  Cincinnati.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "Nay." 
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February  9,  1994 
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PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Miss  Col- 
lins] to  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  it  will  entertain 
15  1-minute  speeches  on  each  side. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3527 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1994,  my  name  was  added  by 
mistake  to  H.R.  3537,  the  Assault 
Weapons  ban  introduced  by  Congress- 
man SCHUMER.  This  was  a  clerical 
error,  and  I  hereby  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  removed  imme- 
diately. 

I  do  not  support  the  proposed  weap- 
ons ban  and  I  would  never  cosponsor  a 
bill  of  this  nature. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  HAS 
NOT  VANISHED  FOR  AFRICAN 
AMERICANS 

(Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks,  the  health 
care  public  debate  has  centered  around 
whether  there  is  a  health  care  crisis  in 
America.  I  am  astounded  that  anyone 
has  to  ask  the  question. 

For  African-Americans,  the  crisis  is 
clear:  African-American  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  are  double  those  in  white 
communities;  African-American  chil- 
dren have  higher  levels  of  untreated 


dental  disease;  African-Americans  live 
5  to  7  fewer  years  than  whites;  African- 
Americans  have  a  25  percent  higher  in- 
cidence of  cancer;  and  while  African- 
Americans  are  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, only  3  percent  of  physicians  are 
African- Americans. 

These  disturbing  statistics  tell  us 
that  something  is  not  working,  that 
access  to  good  health  care  is  problem- 
atic, at  best. 

I  welcome  the  health  care  debate  in 
these  Halls.  It  is  long  past  time  to  dis- 
mantle a  health  care  system  based  on 
health  needs,  but  on  demand  generated 
by  the  pure  luck  of  having  insurance. 

I  invite  those  who  say  there  is  no  cri- 
sis to  come  with  me  to  my  district 
where  you  will  learn  that,  yes,  indeed, 
there  is  a  crisis. 


THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THE  WORDS 
AND  THE  DEEDS  OF  THE  CLIN- 
TON ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  there  is  a  huge  gap  between  the 
words  of  the  Clinton  administration 
and  the  deeds  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 

President  Clinton  comes  to  this  floor 
and  talks  about  fighting  crime.  The 
Clinton  budget  in  the  largest  single 
program  it  proposes  to  kill  is  killing 
the  Burn  Memorial  Fund  which  grants 
aid  to  local  police  to  fight  drugs  and 
violent  crime.  The  Clinton  budget 
stops  at  $86  million  in  drug  interdic- 
tion against  the  southern  border.  The 
Clinton  administration  budget  has  25 
percent  more  for  lawyers  in  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  but  less  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs. 

It  is  very  disappointing  that  at  a 
time  when  65  Americans  are  being  mur- 
dered every  day,  at  a  time  when  979 
convicted  felons  are  being  released 
early  every  day,  at  a  time  when  14  per- 
cent of  convicted  rapists  serve  zero 
days  in  jail  and  28  percent  of  convicted 
aggravated  assault  felons  serve  zero 
days  in  jail  to  see  such  inaction,  such 
cutting  of  anticrime  money,  and  to  see 
a  budget  that  falls  so  short  of  what  we 
need  to  fight  crime  in  America. 


THE  MISINFORMATION  CAMPAIGN 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
Congress  approved  a  budget  opponents 
claimed  would  ruin  the  Nation.  They 
waged  a  campaign  of  misinformation 
aimed  at  the  middle  class.  They  said  it 
would  drive  the  economy  into  failure. 

However.  1  year  later  we  find  a  sub- 
stantially   reduced    deficit,    a    leaner 


Government,  a  growing  economy  and  a 
stable  middle  class. 

The  President's  new  budget,  submit- 
ted this  week,  proposes  more  spending 
cuts  and  an  even  leaner  Government. 
The  new  budget  proposes  to  eliminate 
over  100  programs,  thus  saving  billions 
of  dollars. 

Last  year  reason  defeated  fearful 
rhetoric.  Unfortunately,  this  year  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  same  old  wails  of  oppo- 
sition as  we  take  up  the  new  budget. 
But  the  American  public  has  caught  on 
to  that  tactic. 

I  am  confident  that  reason  will  once 
again  prevail,  as  we  continue  to  lead 
our  Nation  into  this  new  era. 


CLINTON  CARE  DOES  NOT  ADD  UP 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  bene- 
fit consultants:  Lewin-VHI,  and  Hewitt 
Associates;  the  JEC/GOP  staff;  Econo- 
metric Publications  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Goldman,  Sachs  all  have  in  common? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

They  all  have  released  studies  show- 
ing that  the  Clinton  health  care  plan 
does  not  add  up. 

Indeed,  they  all  predict  huge  deficits. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  help  promote  the 
Clinton  plan,  Robert  Reischauer,  CBO's 
Director,  is  on  record  for  saying  that 
"at  some  point,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  have  to  edge  up  to  the 
precipice,  close  their  eyes,  cross  their 
fingers  and  jump." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  about 
you,  but  my  constituents  are  not  will- 
ing to  jump. 

In  the  end,  if  the  administration  is 
successful  in  forcing  their  health  care 
plan  on  us,  there  are  only  three  ways 
they  can  make  up  the  projected  fund- 
ing shortfall:  Allow  huge  deficits,  enact 
draconian  tax  increases,  or  ration  the 
availability  of  health  care. 

All  three  choices  are  unacceptable. 

Let  us  table  the  Clinton  plan  and 
start  discussing  responsible  health  care 
reform. 


THE  REAL  HIDDEN  COST 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  we 
should  be  worried  about  a  hidden  cost 
as  we  debate  health  care  reform.  But  it 
is  not  the  one  that  some  are  talking 
about  today.  It  is  not  an  esoteric  ques- 
tion about  whether  something  is  off  or 
on  budget.  It  is  something  much  more 
fundamental. 

The  hidden  cost  we  should  be  most 
worried  about  is  how  our  current 
health  care  system  leads  to  all  of  us 
paying  more  than  we  need  to. 


There  is  a  hidden  cost  to  all  of  us 
whenever  somebody  without  health  in- 
surance neglects  an  illness  until  it  is 
acute.  Whenever  a  disease  that  could 
have  been  treated  with  a  $50  doctor 
visit  and  a  $20  prescription  becomes  a 
week-long  hospital  stay.  Whenever 
somebody  who  does  not  have  a  regular 
doctor  gets  treated  in  an  emergency 
room  instead  of  in  a  doctor's  office. 
Whenever  somebody  without  insurance 
cannot  pay  his  or  her  hospital  bill. 

Because  that  cost  is  paid  by  the  rest 
of  us.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  an  as- 
pirin in  a  hospital  costs  more  than  a 
movie  ticket. 

There  is  a  hidden  cost  when  we  spend 
over  $100  billion  each  year  to  process 
15,000  different  types  of  insurance 
forms  and  to  deal  with  the  other  re- 
quirements of  an  insurance  system 
that  is  far  too  complex  and  too  bureau- 
cratic. Because  every  time  any  of  us 
pays  an  insurance  premium  or  a  health 
care  bill  we're  paying  for  that  hidden 
$100  billion. 

There  is  a  hidden  cost  added  to  the 
sticker  price  of  every  American  car  to 
buy  health  insurance  for  auto  industry 
retirees. 

There  is  an  insidious  cost  to  our  en- 
tire economy  whenever  somebody  with 
a  preexisting  condition  stays  in  a  dead- 
end job  to  keep  health  insurance,  in- 
stead of  moving  to  a  more  productive 
and  rewarding  job. 

Yes,  there  is  a  hidden  cost  to  health 
care — the  enormous  waste  in  the  cur- 
rent system.  That's  why  we've  got  to 
simplify,  streamline,  and  reform.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  stop  the  bicker- 
ing and  naysaying  and  jostling  for  par- 
tisan advantage.  This  is  the  year  to 
work  with  our  President  to  straighten 
out  our  health  care  mess.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  running  out  of  pa- 
tience— and  they  are  running  out  of 
money,  because  they're  paying  for  a 
health  care  system  that  produces  mi- 
raculous results  often,  but  at  excessive 
cost  almost  always. 
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(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  The  national 
media  has  now  crowned  the  Cooper 
health  care  plan  as  the  real  moderate 
alternative  to  the  President's  health 
reform  plan. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Cooper,  in  order  to  sig- 
nify the  similarities  of  his  plan  to  the 
Clinton  plan,  has  begun  to  call  it  Clin- 
ton-lite. 

Unfortunately.  Clinton-lite  is  still 
too  high  in  Government  regulations, 
employer-mandates,  and  higher  taxes. 

It  may  be  a  third  less  bureaucracy 
than  the  regular  Clinton  plan,  but  it  is 
still  too  dangerous  for  the  American 
consumer. 


The  best  way  to  avoid  the  Govern- 
ment-run monstrosity  called  the  Clin- 
ton plan  is  to  embrace  the  Michel  plan. 

The  Michel  plan  cuts  cost,  increases 
access,  provides  choice,  and  promotes 
responsibility,  all  without  the  bureau- 
cratic fat  of  either  the  Clinton  or  the 
Cooper  plans. 

Cut  the  fat.  Support  the  Michel  plan. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICIES  ARE 
WORKING 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Clintons  budget  shows  that 
he  kept  his  word.  He  is  making  deep 
and  painful  spending  cuts.  These  cuts 
stretch  over  all  programs  including  in 
my  State  of  New  Mexico.  But  we  must 
support  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

Because  of  the  Presidents  policies, 
the  deficit  is  shrinking.  Projections 
show  the  1995  budget  deficit  to  be  $176.1 
billion.  As  a  percentage  of  GNP,  that  is 
the  lowest  the  deficit  has  been  since 
1979,  a  year  before  the  12  years  of 
Reagan-Bush  record  deficit  spending. 

President  Clinton  makes  real  cuts. 
More  than  300  programs  are  cut  below 
the  1994  enacted  levels  and  115  pro- 
grams are  terminated. 

Most  important,  the  President's  poli- 
cies are  working.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  presidency,  nearly  2  million  jobs 
were  created.  Interest  rates  are  low 
and  more  than  5  million  homeowners 
are  saving  hundreds  of  dollars  a  month 
by  refinancing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  is 
doing  what  the  American  people  elect- 
ed him  to  do.  It  is  time  for  the  opjrosi- 
tion  to  cease  their  partisan  bellyaching 
and  work  with  the  President  to  serve 
the  county. 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  very  troubling  aspects  to  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan. 

It  appears  to  me,  for  example,  that  it 
will  obliterate  the  private  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  country.  By  setting 
price  controls  and  prohibiting  private 
health  care  transactions,  the  old-fash- 
ioned family  doctor  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing from  the  American  land- 
scape. 

In  fact,  doctors  joke  about  the  cre- 
ation of  offshore  practices,  of  hospital 
ships  anchored  outside  the  3-mile  limit 
where  people  can  freely  buy  the  health 
care  they  need  but  cannot  get  under 
the  Clinton  proposal. 

I  believe  we  should  sink  the  Clinton 
health  care  plan  before  it  swamps  our 


own  individual  health  care  choices.  We 
do  not  need  Government-run  health 
care,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  we  do  need  is 
to  make  private-run  health  care  port- 
able, affordable,  and  available  for  aJl 
Americans. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Ms.  CANTWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  fulfilled  its  promise  to 
the  American  people  to  end  gridlock 
and  reduce  the  deficit.  Today,  no  one 
can  dispute  the  results — our  deficit  is 
now  $126  billion  below  original  projec- 
tions— 1993  was  a  landmark  year  that 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Once  a  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
this  President  worked  together,  we 
changed  our  direction  from  recession 
to  recovery,  from  empty  promises  to 
economic  growth. 

Congress  has  now  caught  onto  some- 
thing the  American  people  have  known 
all  along:  There  is  no  substitute  for 
honest  numbers  and  tough  choices. 

On  Monday  the  President  presented  a 
budget  that  keeps  us  on  track  for  addi- 
tional deficit  reduction  next  year.  The 
President  has  outlined  a  plan  that  will 
continue  the  trend  of  economic  expan- 
sion, job  creation,  and  financial  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  not  be  easy. 

The  American  people  want  fiscal  in- 
tegrrity  now.  We  must  go  forward  with 
the  President  and  not  slip  back  into 
the  policies  of  the  past. 


TIME  TO  BE  CANDID  ABOUT 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  LINDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
issue  of  health  care  reform,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  going  to  do  something  this 
year.  It  is  clear  this  House  is  going  to 
act  to  make  health  care  more  afford- 
able and  more  available. 

But  there  are  more  than  just  two 
plans.  The  Cooper  and  Clinton  plans 
are  very,  very  similar,  both  requiring  a 
massive  turnover  to  the  Government  of 
portions  of  our  health  care  delivery. 

Fortunately,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper]  is  at  least  can- 
did about  what  his  plan  will  do.  He  has 
even  said  that  it  will  end  the  private 
practice,  fee-for-service  health  care 
system. 

In  December,  Mrs.  Clinton  said  there 
are  no  limits  to  what  you  can  pay  your 
private  practitioner  in  the  fee-for-serv- 
ice, and  that  simply  is  not  true.  On 
page  236  of  the  Clinton  bill,  it  says  not 
only  are  there  limits  to  what  you  can 
pay  them,  it  says  you  cannot  pay  them. 
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They  will  be  paid  by  the  Government 
monopoly.  They  will  be  paid  what  the 
Government  monopoly  chooses  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  be  candid 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  health  care. 


DEADLY  GAMES  IN  SARAJEVO 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  9 
years  ago  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on 
Sarajevo,  celebrating  the  human  spirit 
at  its  very  best — young  people  from  all 
over  the  world  competing  in  sports. 
Today,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  again 
on  Sarajevo,  but  not  in  celebration  of 
the  winter  Olympics.  Today,  they  play 
only  very  deadly  games  in  Sarajevo. 
But  they  are  not  games.  They  are 
atrocities.  Thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  have  died.  They 
die  of  starvation,  sniper  fire,  in  random 
artillery  attacks  and  of  horrible  tor- 
ture. Last  week's  mortar  attack  on  a 
crowded  market  which  killed  68  people 
and  injured  hundred  others,  is  just  the 
latest  and  most  widely  publicized 
atrocity.  Sadly,  many  more  innocent 
people  die  every  day — but  their  cries 
are  never  heard. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  taken  to 
the  floor  to  compare  this  tragedy  to 
the  movie  "Schindler's  List."  It  is 
time,  my  colleagues,  that  we  put  the 
people  of  Bosnia  on  America's  list. 


FROM  LITTLE  ROCK  TO 
JAILHOUSE  ROCK 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
find  out  the  nominees  for  the  Academy 
Awards  in  Hollywood.  I  thought  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
the  Academy  Awards  for  the  longest- 
running  comedy  in  Washington — 
White  Watergate. 

Best  Actress  in  a  full-scale  cover-up: 
Hillary  Clinton,  who  remembered  to 
deduct  every  pair  of  Bill's  used  under- 
wear, but  somehow  forgot  to  declare  a 
S69,000  tax  loss. 

Best  Incompetent  Director:  Bernard 
Nussbaum.  who  orchestrated  the  most 
bungled  cover-up  since  Watergate. 

Best  Supporting  Cast:  the  Rose  Law 
Firm,  the  best-connected  law  firm 
since  Bendini,  Lambert  and  Lock  in 
The  Firm. 

Best  Supporting  Actor  in  a  crime 
story:  Arkansas  Banker  James 
McDougal,  who  has  been  walking  on 
both  sides  of  the  law  for  years. 

Best  Special  Effects:  the  Rose  Law 
Firm  shredder.  Like  the  Energizer 
Bunny,  it  just  keeps  on  shredding,  and 
shredding,  and  shredding. 


Best  Set  Design  and  Prop:  Bill  Clin- 
ton's El  Camino,  the  one  with  the 
astroturf.  The  actresses  in  those  scenes 
remain  unidentified. 

Best  Song:  Jailhouse  Rock,  for  James 
McDougal,  with  Bill  Clinton  on  saxo- 
phone. 

Best  Film  Adaptation:  Bill  and  Hil- 
lary Clinton,  for  their  winning  reprisal 
of  a  slightly  revised  Woody  Allen  fa- 
vorite: Lose  the  Money  and  Run. 

Best  Actor  in  a  full-scale  cover-up: 
Bill  Clinton,  who  has  insisted  for 
months  he  knew  nothing  about  a  land 
deal  that  lost  him  $69,000. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  tremendous  break- 
through in  the  health  care  reform  de- 
bate: President  Clinton  endorsed  the 
Nickles/Stearn  consumer  choice  plan. 

An  endorsement  of  the  Nickles- 
Stearns  plan,  you  say.  When?  Where? 
Why?  Well,  let  me  use  the  President's 
own  words  taken  from  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address: 

The  American  people  provide  those  of  us  in 
g-Qvernment  service  with  terrific  health  care 
benefits  at  reasonable  costs.  We  have  health 
care  that's  always  there.  I  think  we  need  to 
give  every  hardworking,  taxpaying  American 
the  same  health  care  security  they  have  al- 
ready given  to  us. 

It  is  true.  Federal  employees  have  a 
health  care  system  that  puts  them  in 
charge,  not  huge  Government  bureauc- 
racies. And,  most  importantly,  this 
system  is  the  model  for  the  Nickles- 
Stearns  consumer  choice  plan. 

I  wonder  what  changed  the  Presi- 
dent's thinking.  Maybe  he  realized 
there  is  no  health  care  crisis,  that  tar- 
geted reform  is  what  we  need.  Maybe 
he  realized  that  rather  than  riding  in 
on  his  "White  Horse"  to  save  the  day 
he  should  keep  it  tied  up  in  the  White 
House  stable. 

Mr.  President,  take  a  close  look  at 
the  Nickles-Stearns  consumer  choice 
plan.  It  is  health  care  reform  that  puts 
consumers  in  charge,  not  the  Govern- 
ment. And  most  importantly,  it  is  the 
plan  that  you  and  I  already  have. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Members  are  reminded  to  di- 
rect their  remarks  to  the  Chair  and  not 
to  the  President. 


PLEASE  SUPPORT  DISCHARGE 
PETITION  NO.  12 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


February  9,  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  says  a  mass  murderer  is 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  The  IRS 
says  a  taxpayer  is  guilty,  guilty,  and 
must  prove  their  innocence. 

D  1250 

Unbelievable,  Congress.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  have  submitted 
discharge  petition  No.  12  that  basically 
says  this:  When  the  IRS  points  the  ac- 
cusatory finger  at  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  IRS  in  any  proceeding  has 
the  burden  of  proof. 

Members,  if  the  Constitution  is  good 
enough  for  mass  murderers,  dammit, 
the  Constitution  should  still  be  applied 
to  the  IRS  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Discharge  petition  No.  12.  I  want 
your  support. 
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CLINTON  LITE  IS  A  FIRST  COUSIN 
OF  CLINTON  HEALTH  REFORM 
PLAN 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  national  media  has  crowned 
the  Cooper  health  care  plan  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  President's  health  reform 
plan,  some  have  started  calling  it 
"Clinton  lite." 

By  calling  it  Clinton  lite,  they  are 
pointing  out  the  similarities  between 
the  plans.  The  Cooper  plan  is  really  a 
first  cousin  of  Clinton  and  takes  us 
down  the  path  of  Government  con- 
trolled health  care.  It  might  take 
longer  to  get  there  with  Clinton  lite 
but  the  final  result  is  the  same — lots  of 
Government  regulations,  mandates, 
and  higher  taxes. 

It  may  be  a  third  less  bureaucracy 
than  the  regular  Clinton  plan,  but  it 
still  threatens  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  American  consumers. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  the  Govern- 
ment-run monstrosity  called  the  Clin- 
ton plan  is  to  embrace  a  real  alter- 
native, not  a  slimmed  down  version  of 
Government  interference. 

The  real  alternative  is  the  Michel 
plan  to  cut  costs,  increase  access,  pro- 
vide choice,  and  promote  responsibil- 
ity, all  without  the  bureaucratic  fat  of 
either  the  Clinton  or  the  Cooper  plans. 

Mr.  Cooper  should  look  for  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Michel  plan  in  order 
to  obtain  real  health  care  reform. 


FELON  GUN  PREVENTION  ACT 

(Ms.  HARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  co- 
sponsors,  to  introduce  the  Felon  Gun 
Prevention  Act  to  close  an  obscene 
loophole  in  the  Federal  Code. 


Most  Americans  know  that  convicted 
felons  lose  certain  rights  including  the 
right  to  vote,  sit  on  juries,  and  own 
firearms.  But  most  Americans  are  un- 
aware of  a  dangerous  loophole  that  lets 
felons  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  [BATF]  to  get 
back  their  gun  rights. 

Between  1985  and  1990,  over  2,300  fel- 
ons were  granted  firearm  relief.  Among 
those  who  got  their  gun  rights  back 
through  this  appeal  were  individuals 
convicted  of  illegally  transporting  fire- 
arms, dealing  drugs,  manslaughter,  as- 
sault, robbery,  and  rape. 

The  outrageousness  of  this  loophole 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  entire  bill  for  the 
research  the  BATF  must  do  before 
granting  relief.  In  1991  alone,  this  pro- 
gram consumed  over  $4  million  of  the 
BATF's  budget  and  more  than  40  full- 
time  employees. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  loophole  for 
good.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the 
Felon  Gun  Prevention  Act  when  the 
crime  bill  is  considered  after  the  re- 
cess. 


ROSE  FIRM  SHREDS  WHITEWATER 
RECORDS 

(Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Washington  Times 
headline  reads  "Rose  Firm  Shreds 
Whitewater  Records."  Employee  says 
paper  details  Clinton  Involvement. 

The  bottom  line  is:  What  was  the 
wrongdoing  associated  with  the  failed 
savings  and  loan  that  funded 
Whitewater  and  which  ultimately  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  over  $60  mil- 
lion? 

The  administration  is  not  cooperat- 
ing; answers  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. From  today's  headlines,  it  looks  as 
if  documents  with  those  answers  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  time  is  about  to  run  out  on  our 
ability  to  determine  possible  civil 
wrongdoing.  As  you  can  see  from  the 
calendar,  it  runs  out  on  the  28th  of 
February.  The  other  body  of  Congress 
has  been  made  aware,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  this  body,  the  House,  to 
act  quickly;  time  is  running  out. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK  IN  BOSNIA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  start 
today  with  two  premises.  One  is  that 
President  Clinton  does  not  need  me  to 
defend  him.  He  is  eminently  capable  of 
doing  that  himself. 

The  second  premise  is  that  editorial 
cartoons,    by    their   very    nature,    are 


meant  to  cut  to  the  quick.  They  are 
not  meant  to  be  subtle  or  nuances.  But 
having  said  that.  I  rise  today  to  offer  a 
few  words  in  defense  of  Mr.  Clinton 
concerning  today's  Herblock  cartoon  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  cartoon  first  states  Mr.  Clinton's 
quotes  concerning  Bosnia,  which  are  to 
the  general  effect  that  until  the  people 
stop  killing  one  another,  bad  things 
will  continue  to  happen  over  there.  But 
if  you  trace  the  history  of  that  area, 
that  is  true  because  conflict  goes  back 
to  that  between  the  Ottoman  Turks 
and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  500 
years  ago. 

Then  Herblock  continues  by  putting 
words  into  the  mouths  of  former  Presi- 
dents by  using  their  quotes  and  para- 
phrasing them.  President  Jefferson,  the 
two  Roosevelts,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  effect  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  make  President  Clinton  appear 
to  be  weak  and  vacillating  and  even 
timorous  as  Bosnia. 

Now,  I  disagree  with  President  Clin- 
ton with  regard  to  the  handling  of  So- 
malia, but  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
need  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect 
before  being  drawn  into  a  battle  in 
Bosnia. 

So  I  think  the  President  is  on  the 
right  track. 


HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY  VEHICLE 
NEEDS  GOOD  TUNEUP— NOT  MR. 
CLINTON'S  PLAN 

(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
my  colleagues.  "Have  you  ever  taken 
your  car  in  for  a  simple  repair  and 
come  out  with  a  bill  for  hundreds — or 
thousands — of  dollars  and  your  car  runs 
worse  than  before?" 

Well,  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  will 
happen  when  Bill's  health  care  repair 
clinic  gets  through  with  us. 

Yes,  our  health  care  delivery  vehicle 
is  in  need  of  a  good  tune-up  to  make  it 
more  efficient. 

But,  by  the  time  Bill  Clinton  and  his 
policy  wonks  get  through  with  their 
overhaul.  I  am  afraid  our  health  care 
system  will  not  resemble  the  Cadillac 
that  we  started  with. 

I  fear  that  we  will  get  back  some- 
thing which  has  all  of  the  efficiency  of 
a  Winnebago  and  the  quality  of  Yugo. 

And  I  fear  that  Bill's  bill  will  come 
to  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Congress  needs 
to  read  the  fine  print  before  we  give 
our  health  care  vehicle  to  Mr.  Clinton's 
crew. 


THE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS:  EV- 
ERYBODY PAYS  THEIR  FAIR 
SHARE 

(Mrs.    SCHROEDER   asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  holding  its  breath  as  we  all 
hope  and  pray  that  the  new  cease-fire 
in  Bosnia  will  hold.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  we  finally  got  the  cease-fire  is 
because  the  administration  has  been 
absolutely  right  in  insisting  that  inter- 
national organizations  that  we  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  and  that  we  pay  so 
much  to  must  reinvent  themselves  and 
they  too  must  find  their  spines  and 
stand  firm  against  the  horrors  we  have 
been  seeing. 

I  think  for  too  long  they  have  felt  we 
would  always  do  it  and  they  could  pile 
on  and  take  their  bows.  We  must  find  a 
way  in  this  New  World  Order  that  ev- 
erybody pays  their  own  fair  share  and 
does  their  part.  This  has  been  incred- 
ibly painful,  but  I  think  NATO  is  fi- 
nally coming  together,  setting  a  dead- 
line on  the  bombings,  and  speaking 
with  one  voice  rather  than  many,  and 
appearing  to  all  to  be  willing  to  back 
that  up  with  something  other  than 
words,  has  brought  this  cease-fire  to 
the  front,  and  I  think  it  will  dissipate 
if  NATO  dissipates. 

So,  let  us  hope  we  are  starting  to  see 
these  international  organizations  fi- 
nally come  to  terms. 


PRESIDENT'S  DRUG  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  released  his  long-awaited  na- 
tional strategy  on  drug  control,  which 
emphasizes  treating  and  rehabilitating 
hardcore  drug  abusers  while  cutting 
back  on  broadscale  overseas  interdic- 
tion. 

Sadly,  this  policy  is  a  signal  to  drug 
traffickers  to  expand  their  shipments 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  Colombian  drug  cartels  were 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Wall  Street  would  issue  a  buy 
signal  for  them  after  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's new  strategy. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  interdic- 
tion is  allowed  to  lag,  more  drugs  will 
come  into  the  country  and  this  will 
create  more  users.  Because  today's 
user  becomes  tomorrow's  abuser,  the 
very  treatment  programs  on  which  the 
administration  wants  to  focus  eventu- 
ally will  be  swamped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress have  been  in  the  front  lines  of  our 
drug  war  for  a  long  time  and  we  have 
come  to  know  what  is  essential.  We 
don't  need  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

We  have  to  fight  the  drug  war  on  five 
major  battlefields — simultaneously  re- 
ducing demand  and  supply  through 
eradication  and  interdiction,  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  treatment.  We 
must  go  beyond  the  users  and  the  abus- 
ers, and  stop  the  pushers  and  producers 
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to  be  effective  in  the  battle  against 
drugs  and  crime. 


a  1300 

CONFRONTING  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF 
DISINFORMATION  ON  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  health  care  reform 
effort  that  is  now  ongoing  are  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  of  disinformation.  The 
special  interests  who  would  maintain 
the  status  quo  are  unwilling  to  openly 
confront  the  facts  of  health  care  re- 
form and  why  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  Congress  enact  a  reform  that 
goes  to  the  critical  issue  of  providing 
universal  health  care  for  everyone. 
Nightly  we  see  on  television  all  of  the 
ads  that  are  being  paid  for  by  special 
interests  trying  to  defuse  the  argimient 
and  take  it  away  from  the  essential 
elements  of  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  be  debating 
only  those  matters  in  the  Congress 
that  actually  provide  universal  health 
care.  Most  of  the  proposals  that  are  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspaper  do  not 
provide  universal  health  care. 

The  one  other  bill  besides  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  is  the  single  payer  bill.  It 
has  nearly  100  cosponsors  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  urge  this  body  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  single 
payer  bill.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  finished  hearings 
on  that  matter  this  week.  I  urge  that 
the  other  committees  do  the  same. 


VETERANS  OVERLOOKED  IN 
BUDGET 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  about  veterans  in  the  budget,  I 
am  left  with  the  question:  What  prior- 
ity do  veterans  have? 

If  the  President's  explanation  is  any 
clue,  veterans  are  a  low  priority,  his 
only  mention  being  a  $500  million  in- 
crease for  medical  care.  More  ink — and 
space — is  given  to  the  $3  billion  to  be 
allotted  to  the  VA  if  his  health  bill 
passes.  The  implication  is  clear:  Veter- 
ans are  being  held  hostage  to  the 
health  bill. 

The  budget  is  flawed  for  other  rea- 
sons— the  construction  budget  drops 
S245  million.  But  the  earmarked 
projects  should  raise  some  eyebrows — 
research  wings  to  hospitals  will  be 
built  in  West  Virginia  and  Oregon.  At 
the  same  time  research  medicine  is 
being  cut  by  $41  million,  and  800  re- 
search employees  will  be  let  go. 

Why  build  the  facilities  if  there  are 
no  employees  and   no   money  for  re- 


search? The  construction  budget  could 
be  better  used  to  upgrade  current  fa- 
cilities, hospitals,  or  cemeteries. 

This  is  an  0MB  document  driven  by 
dollars  rather  than  an  obligation  to 
veterans — color  it  green,  and  not  red, 
white,  and  blue. 


HAWAII'S  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
PROVIDES  THE  WAY  TO  GO 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  25  an  editorial  entitled  "Not 
So  Easy  as  One,  Two,  Three,"  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cooper]  about  his  views  on 
how  best  to  cover  the  7  million  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  have  health  insurance. 
Unfortunately  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper]  was  very  criti- 
cal of  a  national  employer  mandate  to 
achieve  universal  coverage  and  referred 
to  Hawaii's  system  of  employer  man- 
date which  covers  nearly  all  residents 
of  Hawaii.  He  made  this  reference,  as 
follows: 

Hawaii  has  had  employer  mandate 
for  20  years  and  still  has  not  achieved 
100  percent  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attempted  to  talk  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper]  about  his  statement  and  to  es- 
tablish a  perspective  on  this  issue,  and 
I  was  unable  to  do  so.  So,  I  will  take 
advantage  of  the  1-minute  segments 
that  are  given  to  us,  and  special  orders, 
to  dissect  Congressman  Cooper's 
health  care  plan  and  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Hawaii  health  plan, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Congress,  and  as- 
sure those  who  are  listening  in,  that 
the  Hawaii  health  care  system  provides 
the  way  to  go,  provides  a  good  example 
with  20  years  of  experience  instead  of 
20  minutes  of  consideration  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Cooper  bill,  all 
theory,  no  experience. 

Rest  assured,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will 
explicate  this  issue  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ALLIES  SAY  HIS 
HEALTH  CARE  PLAN  WILL  IN- 
CREASE THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  received  a  major  blow  to 
his  health  care  plan.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  told  him  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  taxes  are  taxes,  and 
spending  is  spending. 

It  does  not  matter  how  hard  the 
President  tries  to  hide  the  truth,  he 
cannot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  loyal  op- 
position   telling    Mr.    Clinton    he    is 


wrong.  It  is  the  CBO,  an  arm  of  the 
Democratic  leadership. 

It  is  the  President's  own  allies  who 
are  telling  him  he  is  not  telling  the 
people  the  truth. 

It  is  the  President's  own  allies  who 
are  telling  him  that  his  health  care 
plan  is  not  going  to  decrease  the  defi- 
cit, it  is  going  to  increase  the  deficit 
by  $70  billion.  The  President's  numbers 
are  off  by  $133  billion. 

In  going  back,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  to  1965  when  we  introduced  Med- 
icare, at  that  time  we  projected  that  in 
1990  it  could  cost  $106  billion.  In  retro- 
spect when  we  look  back  to  1990,  we 
missed  that  mark  by  over  $100  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  It  is  time  for  the  President  to 
admit  that  his  big  Government-run 
health  care  plan  is  the  largest  tax-and- 
spend  entitlement  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"The  truth  hurts,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  your  friends." 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  NEED  A 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  GUARANTEE 

(Mr.  HINCHEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  review  competing  health  care 
plans,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
our  goal  should  be  to  assure  that  every 
American  has  good  health  care  cov- 
erage at  an  affordable  price.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  that.  We  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  promise  of  mere  access.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  plan  that 
merely  allows  people  with  modest  in- 
comes the  opportunity  to  buy  private 
coverage  they  cannot  afford.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  that  the 
Cooper  plan  offers. 

Its  focus  is  not  on  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual American  families,  families  who 
need  health  insurance  or  better  cov- 
erage. Its  goal  is  protecting  the  struc- 
ture of  today's  health  care  industry. 
That  structure  has  not  served  us  well. 
We  need  to  have  the  courage  to  try 
something  that  will  work. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  ask  your  con- 
stituents what  Government  programs 
they  depend  on  the  most.  If  they  are 
like  mine,  they  will  tell  you  "Social 
Security  and  Medicare."  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  do  not  offer  access. 
They  provide  guaranteed  coverage.  So- 
cial Security  and  Medicare  do  not  rely 
on  networks  of  private  insurers.  They 
rely  on  mandates.  And  they  work.  Let 
us  give  the  American  people  an  equally 
solid  guarantee  of  health  insurance  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bad  news 
comments  on  the  Clinton  health  plan 
just  keep  rolling  in — even  from  friendly 
Democrats.  Last  week  a  prominent 
Democrat  member  of  the  New  York 
delegation  equated  adopting  the  Clin- 
ton health  plan  to  "jumping  into  an 
abyss  of  the  unknown." 

He  realized  most  Americans  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  their  health  care — 
they  are  just  afraid  they  might  lose  it. 
And  they're  right. 

Under  the  Clinton  plan,  Americans 
could  be  directed  to  give  up  existing 
coverage  and  rely  on  a  Government-run 
system  that's  been  dubbed  a  "house  of 
cards"  by  another  well-known  New 
Yorker,  Mario  Cuomo.  The  CBO  Direc- 
tor has  said  to  get  Clinton  health  care 
reform  we  must  get  out  our  wallets.  It 
will  cost  another  $130  billion.  "Edge  up 
to  the  precipice,  close  our  eyes,  cross 
our  fingers  and  jump."  I  disagree. 
There  are  much  better  choices  out 
there  than  jumping.  The  acknowledged 
problems  in  our  insurance  system  can 
be  remedied  by  several  other  solid  pro- 
posals we  have  before  us.  Let  us  not 
mislead  America  into  the  abyss  of  the 
Clinton  plan.  Why  jump  like  lemmings 
when  we  can  soar  like  eagles? 


CRISIS  POLICY:  JUMP  INTO  AN 
ABYSS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address    the   House   for   1 


EFFECTIVE  MARKET  ACCESS 
MUST  BE  CENTERPIECE  OF 
UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 

RELATIONSHIP 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PA"YNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  is  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  its  relationship  with  Japan. 

Later  this  week,  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Hosokawa  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton to  meet  with  President  Clinton  as 
the  first  set  of  negotiations  under  the 
United  States-Japan  framework  agree- 
ment come  to  a  close. 

The  goal  of  these  negotiations  is  to 
open  up  Japanese  markets  to  United 
States  products  including  automobiles, 
auto  parts,  medical  equipment  and 
other  products. 

New  markets  mean  new  jobs  for 
Americans. 

For  too  long,  the  Japanese  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  markets  closed  to 
our  products. 

It  is  time  for  Japanese  leaders,  global 
leaders,  to  recognize  that  trade  with 
the  United  States  must  be  both  respon- 
sible and  nondiscriminatory. 

Congress  must  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  pushing  for  an  agreement  that 
is  both  equitable  and  fair. 

Effective  market  access  must  be  the 
centerpiece  of  the  United  States-Japa- 
nese relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anything  less  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  TERMI- 
NATES PROGRAMS  PROVIDING 
AID  TO  OUR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg- 
est single  program  scheduled  for  termi- 
nation by  the  President's  budget  is  the 
Department  of  Justice's  formula  grant 
programs  that  provide  aid  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
administration's  defense  of  this  pro- 
posed termination  is  the  expectation 
that  in  the  crime  bill  the  Congress  is 
considering  these  funds  will  be  re- 
placed. 

Now  here  is  the  problem  with  that 
kind  of  reasoning: 

First,  what  if  we  do  not  pass  a  crime 
bill?  We  have  been  working  on  it  for  3 
ye£irs.  Second,  assuming  we  do  pass  a 
crime  bill,  will  the  funds  be  sufficient 
to  replace  the  funds  that  sire  being  lost 
in  today's  budget  that  exists  today? 
And  even  if  the  funds  are  sufficient, 
will  they  be  there  in  time  to  avoid  a 
gap  being  created  in  the  providing  of 
these  vital  funds  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies?  But  even  if  the 
funds  are  going  to  be  replaced  in  the 
crime  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
this  is  still  not  a  valid  policy  because 
it  sends  a  mixed  message. 

D  1310 

When  the  President  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  help  fight  crime  and  help 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, he  did  not  say,  less  the  amount  he 
was  taking  away  from  the  existing 
budget  that  does  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  drafting  a  letter  to 
send  to  the  President  which  would  urge 
him  to  withdraw  his  proposed  termi- 
nation of  this  grant  program.  I  ask  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  signing  it. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  REVISED  ORGANIC 
ACT  OF  1954 

(Mr.  de  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
enable  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature, 
if  it  so  decides,  to  recast  the  frame- 
work of  the  territorial  government  so 
it  may  better  respond  to  circumstances 
that  today  are  far  different  from  those 
envisioned  by  Congress  when  it  imple- 
mented the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
1954. 

The  act  sets  forth  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  Virgin  Islands  terri- 
torial government,  but  now,  40  years 
later,  conditions  are  much  changed  and 
the  demands  on  the  local  government 
are  far  greater.  Many  Virgin  Islanders, 
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particularly  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
believe  the  community  has  outgrown 
the  boundaries  that  Congress  pro- 
scribed in  the  Revised  Organic  Act  al- 
most two  generations  ago. 

In  1954,  the  Virgin  Islands  was  a 
sparsely  populated  territory  with  fewer 
than  30,000  people  living  on  the  three 
islands.  Government  revenues  totaled 
about  $7.5  million  a  year. 

The  Revised  Organic  Act  which  Con- 
gress crafted  sought  to  conserve  scarce 
funding  and  eliminate  duplicative  bu- 
reaucratic costs  by  centralizing  the  ex- 
isting municipal  governments  on  St. 
Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  into  a 
single  territory-wide  entity. 

Today,  the  islands'  population  has 
grown  fourfold  and  government  reve- 
nues have  risen  to  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  while  the  demand  for 
services  is  ever-growing,  the  delivery 
of  those  services  has  often  fallen  be- 
hind. Many  Virgin  Islanders,  especially 
on  St.  Croix,  are  convinced  that  be- 
cause departments  and  agencies  are 
centralized  on  St.  Thomas,  which  is  40 
miles  away  by  sea,  local  government, 
by  its  design,  cannot  be  responsive  to 
their  needs. 

Should  the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature 
determine  that  the  best  remedy  would 
be  to  again  decentralize  and  restore 
some  degree  of  municipal  government, 
there  are  concerns  that  such  a  change 
might  not  withstand  a  challenge  in  the 
courts  unless  Congress  grants  them  the 
authority  to  do  so. 

During  my  20  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  with  your  support,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  that  of  our  colleagues,  I 
have  devoted  much  of  my  career  to  in- 
creasing self-government  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  our  American  territories. 

This  great  Nation  has  long  recog- 
nized that  its  citizens,  no  matter  where 
they  reside  under  the  American  flag, 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  form  of 
government  administration. 

The  laws  that  govern  us  are  only  as 
good  as  their  ability  to  respond  to 
change.  In  my  district,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  change  has  been  great  and  the 
need  now  to  accommodate  change  is 
just  as  great. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  a  genuine 
need  for  structural  reorganization,  and 
in  keeping  with  what  is  right  and  fair 
under  our  system  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  1954  to  empower  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  create  units  of 
local  self-government  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

I  look  forward  to  your  support  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  for  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 


HAITIANS  INFECTED  BY  HIV  VIC- 
TIMIZED BY  UNITED  STATES 
POLICY  TOWARD  HAITI 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  United 
States  policy  toward  Haiti  is  a  Holo- 
caust of  our  time — and  no  one  seems  to 
care.  This  administration  turns  its 
back,  this  Congress  ignores  the  issue, 
and  the  media  could  care  less. 

Each  month  more  than  1.000  Haitian 
babies  die  as  a  result  of  United  States 
sanctions.  Yesterday  the  bodies  of  two 
more  Haitian  children  and  two  adults 
washed  up  on  Florida's  shore. 

Yesterday  I  received  this  memo  seek- 
ing donations  to  bury  HIV  Haitian  ba- 
bies dying  weekly  in  south  Florida. 

President  elect  Clinton  encouraged 
Haitians  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
States,  then  let  scores  drown  at  sea. 
President  Clinton  brought  HIV  infected 
Haitians  into  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  our  policy  and  law. 

President  Clinton  cut  and  ran  from 
Port  Au  Prince  Harbor  leaving  thugs  in 
charge.  President  Clinton  let  every 
Haitian  deadline  pass.  President  Clin- 
ton now  wants  to  impose  tighter  sanc- 
tions. 

Thousands  more  Haitian  babies  will 
die.  The  bodies  of  Haitian  parents  and 
children  will  wash  upon  my  State's 
shores.  Dead  HIV  babies  to  unburied 
and  no  one  cares. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1804.  An  act  to  improve  learning^  and 
teaching-  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  2884.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
framework  for  the  development  of  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  systems  in  all  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  "An  act  to  improve 
learning  and  teaching  by  providing  a 
national  framework  for  education  re- 
form; to  promote  the  research,  consen- 
sus building,  and  systemic  changes 
needed  to  ensure  equitable  educational 
opportunities  and  high  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for 
reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certifications;  and  for  other  purposes" 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI,  Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  WELLSTONE. 
Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2884)  "An  act  to  establish 
a  national  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
systems  in  all  States,  and  for  other 
purposes"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum. Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Har- 
kin. Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr. 

Wellstone.  Mr.  WoFFORD.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum. Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  DURENBERGER,  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-380,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
points Paul  O.  Reimer  of  California,  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Response  Task  Force. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  811,  INDEPENDENT  COUN- 
SEL REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  352  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  352 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adof>- 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to  reau- 
thorize the  independent  counsel  law  for  an 
additional  five  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
section  302(0  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  are  waived.  General  debate  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. After  general  debate  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary now  printed  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  read.  Points  of  order 
against  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
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with  section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  or  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI 
are  waived.  No  amendment  to  the  cornmittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Each  amendment 
may  be  offered  only  in  the  order  printed  in 
the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by  a  Member 
designated  in  the  report,  shall  be  considered 
as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  report  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  as 
specified  in  the  report,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  division  of  the  question 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  are 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
Any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  811.  is  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
from  the  Sjwaker's  table  the  bill  S.  24  and  to 
consider  the  Senate  bill  in  the  House.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  Senate  bill  and 
against  its  consideration  are  waived.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  811  as 
passed  by  the  House.  All  points  of  order 
against  that  motion  are  waived.  If  the  mo- 
tion is  adopted  and  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended,  is  passed,  then  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  House  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  S.  24  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  During  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  352 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
811.  the  Independent  Counsel  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1993.  The  rule  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Under  the  rule, 
section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  which  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  measures  that  would  cause  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  level  or  pro- 
gram level  ceilings  to  be  exceeded,  is 
waived  against  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  rule  makes  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee substitute,  now  printed  in  the 
bill,  In  order  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment.  The  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  read. 

Section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  21, 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill,  are  waived  against  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 
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The  rule  makes  In  order  only  those 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  to 
accompany  the  rule.  The  amendments 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  the  report  and  may 
be  offered  only  by  the  member  des- 
ignated in  the  report  or  his  designee. 
The  amendments  shall  be  considered  as 
read  and  shall  be  debatable  for  the 
time  specified  In  the  report  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent.  The  amen(iments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  ex- 
cept as  specified  in  the  report,  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  and  shall  not  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

All  points  of  order  are  waived  against 
the  amendments  printed  In  the  report. 
Further,  the  rule  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  a  hook- 
up with  the  Senate  passed  bill  S.  24. 
After  passage  of  H.R.  811.  the  rule 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  S.  24  in 
the  House.  All  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  the  Senate  bill  and 
against  Its  consideration.  The  rule  fur- 
ther makes  In  order  a  motion  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  24 
and  insert  the  text  of  H.R.  811  as  passed 
by  the  House.  All  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  the  motion.  If  the  mo- 
tion Is  adopted  and  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended,  is  passed,  the  rule  makes  In 
order  a  motion  that  the  House  Insist  on 
Its  amendments  to  S.  24  and  request  a 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  811  reauthorizes 
for  5  years  the  Independent  counsel 
provisions  of  the  Ethics  In  Government 
Act  which  would  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  prosecutors  to  inves- 
tigate alleged  wrongdoing  by  top  exec- 
utive branch  officials,  including  the 
President.  The  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sions was  to  ensure  that  Investigations 
are  carried  out  impartially  and  with- 
out favoritism. 

The  bill  creates  a  specific  category  of 
coverage  under  the  law  for  Members  of 
Congress,  allowing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  the  independent  counsel 
process  with  regard  to  allegations 
against  Members  If  doing  so  would  be 
In  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  es- 
tablish an  extensive  series  of  cost  and 
administrative  controls  to  restrain 
spending  by  the  independent  counsel 
and  to  ensure  better  oversight  of  their 
activities. 

In  order  to  enforce  cost  controls,  the 
bill  requires  each  independent  counsel 
to  follow  the  same  rules  that  govern 
spending  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
except  in  cases  where  the  independent 
counsel  can  show  that  such  a  restric- 
tion would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
law. 

Under  the  bill,  each  Independent 
counsel  Is  also  required  to  designate  an 
employee  who  will  be  responsible  for 
certifying  that  expenses  are  reasonable 


and  lawful,  and  who  will  be  held  liable 
for  any  improper  spending. 

The  bill  requires  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  provide  space 
for  the  Independent  counsel  In  Federal 
buildings,  unless  GSA  determines  that 
other  arrangements  would  cost  less.  In 
addition,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice would  be  required  to  audit  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  each  Inde- 
pendent counsel  and  report  the  results 
to  the  congressional  committees  with 
oversight  jurisdiction. 

Finally.  H.R.  811  requires  each  Inde- 
pendent counsel  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  describing  the 
progress  of  any  investigation,  prosecu- 
tion, and  any  additional  Information  to 
justify  the  expenditures  that  the  office 
has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  352  is 
a  fair  rule  that  will  expedite  consider- 
ation of  this  Important  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule 
and  the  bill.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago  this  House — 
including  60  Members  of  the  majority 
party — sent  a  thundering  message  that 
restrictive  rules,  which  purposely 
shield  Members  from  accountability, 
will  not  be  routinely  accepted  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  But  until  re- 
cently Democrat  leadership  seems  to 
be  Ignoring  the  storm  among  Its  ranks. 
Today  we  have  yet  another  restrictive 
rule,  which  arbitrarily  prohibits  fair 
and  orderly  consideration  of  a  host  of 
substantive,  reasonable,  common  sense 
amendments  to  H.R.  811.  the  independ- 
ent counsel  bill,  a  bill  which  arguably 
affects  every  Member.  Members  were 
sent  here  to  participate,  to  cast  tough 
votes.  We  are  expected  to  debate  the  is- 
sues, listen  to  all  sides  and  then  make 
our  best  judgments.  That  Is  the  spirit 
of  deliberative  democracy.  No  one  said 
It  should  be  easy,  comfortable  or  risk- 
free.  But  the  Democrat  leadership  Is 
bound  and  determined  to  slam  the  door 
on  Members  with  reasonable  amend- 
ments in  trying  to  protect  Members 
from  being  accountable  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  to  shut  off  debate  on 
matters  displeasing  to  Democrat  lead- 
ership. Time  and  again  the  majority 
assumes  the  most  pretzel-like  contor- 
tions to  avoid  the  tough  votes  on  the 
controversial  issues.  We  saw  it  during 
last  fall's  debate  on  true  spending  cuts, 
when  a  sleight-of-hand  substitute  was 
offered  so  Members  could  sound  tough 
but  do  next  to  nothing:  and  we  saw  it 
again  when  fiscal  conservatives  offered 
real  spending  offsets  to  pay  for  nec- 
essary disaster  relief  and  were  cut  off 
at  the  pass.  Even  our  distinguished 
Rules  Committee  chairman,  Joe  Moak- 
LEY,  has  acknowledged  the  trend  of 
finding  an  "out"  for  Members  uncom- 
fortable with  casting  tough  votes.  And 
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so  we  have  the  rule  today,  artfully 
crafted  so  Members  never  have  to  real- 
ly vote  on  the  central  question  of 
whether  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  covered  by  the  Indejwndent  counsel 
statute  or  whether  once  again  we 
should  be  insulated  from  accountabil- 
ity. There  will  be  perception  of  a  vote, 
of  course,  but  a  guided  outcome  is  as- 
sured. Let  us  not  forget  that  Congress' 
approval  rating  is  sinking  lower  than 
the  thermometer  outside,  in  large  part 
because  most  folks  are  fed  up  with  law- 
makers who  routinely  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  law.  The  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Fish,  asked  our  Rules  Committee  for 
an  open  rule  to  consider  this  bill.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Beilenson.  declared  that 
"this  bill  Is  a  perfect  candidate"  for  an 
open  rule.  He  made  the  point  that  It  Is 
an  Important  bill.  We  have  a  series  of 
worthwhile  and  relevant  amendments 
and  there  Is  unquestionably  plenty  of 
time  for  free  and  unfettered  debate. 
But  when  it  came  time  for  a  committee 
vote,  open  debate  lost  in  a  5  to  5  tie 
vote.  Several  very  Important  amend- 
ments were  shut  out.  including  two  of 
Mr.  Fish's  proposals  seeking  to  ascribe 
Department  of  Justice  standards  to  the 
independent  counsel's  expenditure  of 
money  and  enforcement  of  criminal 
laws.  We  all  remember  how  many  mil- 
lions Mr.  Walsh  blew  In  his  first  class 
approach  to  his  work.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hyde,  was  denied  the  opportunity  to 
offer  separate  amendments  to  provide 
penalty  for  failure  to  protect  classified 
information,  to  provide  for  orderly  ter- 
mination of  the  independent  counsel 
and  to  establish  a  procedure  to  reim- 
burse attorney's  fees  for  Individuals  ac- 
quitted of  charges  or  exonerated  in  an 
appeal  disincentives  for  frivolous 
witchhunters.  There  were  proposals  to 
provide  for  reappointment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  every  2  years  and  pre- 
vent the  Investigations  from  becoming 
taxpayer-financed  will  o'  the  wisps.  All 
of  these  good  ideas  were  summarily 
dismissed  by  the  Rules  Committee  In  a 
process  of  cherry-picking  amendments 
to  manipulate  debate  and  force  a  pre- 
determined outcome.  The  saddest  part 
Is  that  the  majority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  so  used  to  accept- 
ing the  dictates  from  on  high,  that 
they  almost  rubber  stamped  rejection 
of  a  crucial  proposal  offered  by  Mr. 
Hyde  requiring  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  "specific  Information"  from 
a  "credible  source"  before  beginning  an 
investigation.  When  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  were  made  clear,  the  Members 
reversed  their  original  position.  A 
glimmer  of  deliberative  democracy  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
Members  would  step  out  of  their  par- 
tisan roles  and  consider  these  amend- 
ments on  their  merits  under  an  open 
rule  process,  there's  no  doubt  we'd 
have  a  much-improved  final  product. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  the  majority's  prom- 
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ise  of  a  clear  vote  on  the  issues  our 
constituents  care  most  about — under 
this  rule  that  is  gruaranteed  not  to  hap- 
pen and  it  means  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  much  worse  than  it  needs  to  be. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  previous  question,  so  that  I  may 
offer  an  open  rule.  Failing  that  I  urge 
a  "no"  vote  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  following  printed  material: 
RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 

Amendme.mts  to  the  Independent  Counsel 

Reauthorization  Act  of  1993 

1.  Open  Rule.— This  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  provides  for  a  2-hour,  open  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  811,  the  "Independ- 
ent Counsel  Reauthorization  Act,"  and 
makes  the  Judiciary  Committee's  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  order  as 
an  orig:inal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  Sec.  302(f) 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  clause  5(a),  rule  XXI 
are  waived  against  the  bill,  and  5(a).  rule 
XXI  is  waived  against  the  substitute. 

VOTE  (Defeated  5-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss.  Beilenson;  Nays— Derrick. 
Frost,  Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  vot- 
ing: Moakley,  Hall,  Wheat. 

2.  Clinger  No.  1.— "Executive  Office  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1994"  Amends  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Derrick.  Beilenson, 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting: 
Moakley,  Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

3.  (En  Bloc)— A)  Hyde  No.  3.— Ensures  that 
the  independent  counsel  complies  with  all 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  use  and 
disclosure  of  classified  information.  B)  Hyde 
No.  5.— Provides  that  the  division  of  the 
court,  which  appoints  an  independent  coun- 
sel, will  specifically  and  precisely  state  the 
exact  purpose  of  the  investigation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  initial  jurisdiction  would  be  limited 
to  the  alleged  violations  of  criminal  law  that 
prompted  the  appointment  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel.  C)  Hyde  No.  8.— Strikes  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  states  that  "no  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Court  shall  disclose  infor- 
mation related  to  an  independent  counsel's 
expenditures,  personnel,  or  administrative 
acts  or  arrangements  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  independent  counsel".  D)  Hyde 


No.  9.— Prohibits  the  federal  government 
from  taking  an  adverse  personnel  action  re- 
garding an  individual  being  investigated  or 
prosecuted  by  an  independent  counsel,  unless 
a  conviction  has  been  handed  down.  E)  Hyde 
No.  10.— Encourages  the  appointment  of 
state  &  local  prosecutors  as  independent 
counsels. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-4):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss:  Nays— Derrick,  Bonior, 
Gordon,  Slaughter.  Present:  Beilenson.  Not 
voting:  Moakley,  Frost,  Hall  Wheat. 

4.  Hyde  No.  6.— Allows  the  division  of  the 
court  to  terminate  an  independent  counsel 
once  it  determines  that  an  investigation  has 
been  substantially  completed. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon.  Quil- 
len.  Dreier.  Goss;  Nays — Moakley,  Derrick, 
Bonior.  Gordon.  Slaughter.  Present:  Beilen- 
son. Not  voting:  Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

5.  Hyde  No.  7.— Provides  that  an  individual 
would  receive  their  attorney  fees  if  they  are 
acquitted  or  if  their  convictions  are  over- 
turned on  appeal. 

VOTE  (Defeated  5-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len.  Dreier.  Goss.  Beilenson;  Nays— Moakley. 
Derrick.  Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  vot- 
ing: Frost,  Hall  Wheat. 

6.  (En  Bloc).— A)  Fish  No.  12.— Requires 
that  independent  counsel  comply  with  estab- 
lished Justice  Department  policies  regarding 
the  expenditures  of  funds.  B)  Fish  No.  14.)— 
Provides  that  the  independent  counsel  shall 
comply  with  the  established  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to  en- 
forcement of  criminal  laws  and  the  release  of 
information  relating  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len.  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley,  Derrick, 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson. Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

7.  Meyers  No.  17.— Requires  that  an  inde- 
pendent counsel's  final  report  be  limited  to 
discussion  of  specific  illegal  actions  inves- 
tigated and  the  outcome  of  any  prosecution. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays — Moakley,  Derrick, 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson. Frost,  Hall.  Wheat. 

8.  Gekas  No.  19— Requires  an  independent 
counsel  to  apply  for  reappointment  every 
two  years. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley,  Derrick, 
Bonior.  Gordon.  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson, Frost.  Hall.  Wheat. 

9.  Gekas  No.  20— Provides  that  after  two 
years  in  office  the  independent  counsel's  of- 
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fice  would  be  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Qull- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley,  Derrick, 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson, Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

10.  Traficant  No.  2— Adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Act  to  give  the  Attorney  General  author- 
ity to  have  an  independent  counsel  appointed 
to  investigate  allegations  that  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  engaged  in  prosecutorial 
misconduct,  corruption,  or  fraud. 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon,  Quil- 
len,  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley,  Derrick. 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson, Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

11.  Gekas  No.  18— Mandatory  Congressional 
Coverage  &  Bryant  No.  27— Discretionary 
Congressional  Coverage  (King-of-the-Hill). 

VOTE  (Defeated  4-5):  Yeas— Solomon.  Quil- 
len.  Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley,  Derrick. 
Bonior,  Gordon,  Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Beil- 
enson, Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 

12.  Adoption  of  rule— 

VOTE  (ADOPTED  5-4):  Yeas— Moakley, 
Derrick,  Bonior.  Gordon,  Slaughter;  Nays- 
Solomon,  Quillen.  Dreier,  Goss.  Not  voting: 
Beilenson,  Frost,  Hall,  Wheat. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

TORRICELLI]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  and,  in- 
deed, in  support  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  met  its 
obligation.  In  a  bipartisan  basis,  alter- 
natives and  changes  are  available  to 
the  House,  assuring  that  if  it  is  the 
House's  will,  by  the  end  of  this  day  or 
no  later  than  the  next,  this  House  will 
be  covered.  There  will  be  an  independ- 
ent counsel  statute  providing  for  an  ap- 
propriate threshold  and  a  means  of  as- 
suring public  confidence  in  the  oper- 
ations of  this  House.  Therefore,  I  urge 
its  adoption  and  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  providing  the  broad  alter- 
natives and  the  opportunity  to  settle, 
after  so  many  years  of  debate,  this  nag- 
ging question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  however, 
also  on  another  subject  and  appreciate 
the  committee  yielding  me  the  time. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  difficult  to 
explain  and  may  now  be  impossible  to 
defend  the  administration's  policies 
with  regard  to  Bosnia.  I  understand  the 
difficulty  the  administration  faces  and 
that  there  is  an  international  embargo 
that  cannot  be  violated  by  any  one  na- 
tion. 
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However,  indeed,  that  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  of  why  the  United 
States  is  enforcing  an  embargo  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  when  arguably  we  no 
longer  find  it  in  our  national  interest. 

More  inexplicable  is  why  indeed,  fol- 
lowing the  slaughter  of  last  Saturday, 
the  administration  thinks  there  needs 


to  be  another  week,  or  perhaps  another 
provocation,  before  we  can  justify  the 
elimination  of  the  guns  that  are  taking 
scores  of  lives,  innocent  lives,  every 
day. 

I  understand  there  are  allies  who  dis- 
agree. I  understand  we  might  have  to 
go  it  alone.  However,  indeed,  our  con- 
science, indeed  our  heritage,  argues 
that  we  do  no  lesg.  It  is  time  to  defend 
the  defenseless  in  Bosnia  and  bring  the 
slaughter  to  an  end. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  we  all  have  heartfelt 
concern  about  Bosnia  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  the  gentleman  has  out- 
lined, but  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  this 
is  relevant  to  the  debate  on  the  rule.  I 
can  understand  why  the  other  side  does 
not  want  to  talk  about  this  rule,  but  I 
hope  we  will  talk  a  little  bit  more 
about  it.  because  that  is  what  is  the 
subject  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  end  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  time. 
Because  American  lives  might  be  at 
stake  here,  I  think  I  might  just  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  foreign  policy 
under  Republican  and  Democrat  ad- 
ministrations alike  has  always  been  to 
support  and  defend  true  democracies 
around  the  world  from  external  attack. 
I  call  Members'  attention  to  that:  out- 
side military  aggression.  Internal  dis- 
putes and  civil  wars  are  another  issue 
altogether. 

If  we  were  to  lift  the  arms  embargo 
on  the  official  Bosnian  Government, 
which  we  should  have  done  months  ago 
and  allow  them  to  defend  themselves 
and  allow  them  to  obtain  the  strategic 


weaponry  necessary  to  defend  them- 
selves, without  sending  one  American 
soldier  into  this  civil  war  situation, 
that  is  the  direction  we  ought  to  be 
going. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  subject  we 
rose  to  speak  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  modified  closed 
rule  on  a  bill  as  important  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act  is  an  insult  to  the 
entire  House  and  the  American  people. 

Last  week  this  House  had  the  good 
sense  to  turn  down  a  rule  because  it  de- 
nied the  House  a  right  to  consider  an 
important  amendment  that  was  tech- 
nically nongermane.  This  week,  the 
Rules  Committee  does  not  even  have 
that  excuse  with  which  to  defend  this 
rule. 

This  rule  blatantly  and  intentionally 
does  not  allow  a  large  number  of  ger- 
mane amendments — amendments  of- 
fered in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

What  is  the  excuse  today?  Frankly,  I 
have  not  heard  a  good  one  yet — either 
upstairs  in  the  Rules  Committee  last 
night,  or  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  Rules  Committee  is  making  some 
decisions  for  the  whole  House  thus  sav- 
ing us  some  time. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  substance  of  major 
legislation  and  summarily  executing 
certain  amendments  that  it  does  not 
like  for  what  ever  reason. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  fed  up 
with  the  Rules  Committee  playing  pro- 
cedural nanny  for  this  House  as  if  we 
are  a  bunch  of  babies  who  are  incapable 
of  making  decisions  for  ourselves  and 
our  constituents. 

How  long  are  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  going  to  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  Mary  Poppins  pater- 
nalism? How  long  are  they  going  to  run 
for  cover  behind  her  skirts  and  under 
her  umbrella? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  offered  an  open  rule 
in  the  Rules  Committee  and  it  was  re- 
jected on  a  5  to  5  vote.  One  Democrat 
joined  us  in  support  of  that  open  rule, 
which  is  some  progress. 

I  might  note,  however,  that  the  last 
time  this  Independent  Counsel  Act  was 
reauthorized  in  1987,  we  considered  it 
under  an  open  rule  and  the  sky  did  not 
fall. 

After  the  open  rule  was  rejected  last 
night,  we  offered  a  series  of  other  mo- 
tions to  make  in  order  amendments 
submitted  by  various  distinguished 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

The  ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Fish, 
was  denied  two  important  amendments 
he  had  submitted; 

The  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  was  denied 
some  seven  amendments  he  had  sub- 
mitted; and 

Another  hard-working  member  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas],  was  denied 
two  important  amendments  he  had 
submitted. 

And  on  and  on  it  went.  Our  motions 
were  defeated,  most  on  party  line 
votes— some  12  motions  in  all.  What 
has  this  House  come  to  that  we  cannot 
seriously  legislate  anymore? 

Even  a  distinguished  Democrat  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  admitted, 
after  sitting  through  all  the  testimony, 
that  most  of  the  amendments  offered 
were  serious  and  legitimate  attempts 
to  improve  this  legislation.  But  this 
House  will  not  be  permitted  even  to 
consider  or  vote  on  those  amendments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  Rules  Committee  devised 
an  ingenious  device  to  avoid  a  tough 
vote  on  the  issue  of  mandatory  con- 
gressional coverage  by  the  independent 
counsel. 

It  provided  that  the  Gekas  amend- 
ment which  mandates  such  coverage 
can  be  trumped  by  a  Bryant  amend- 
ment that  essentially  restates  what  is 
already  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  that 
congressional  coverage  is  discre- 
tionary. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  House 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  mean- 
ingless amendment  in  order  to  avoid  a 
meaningful  one.  That  is  because,  if  we 
vote  for  the  Bryant  substitute  for  the 
Gekas  amendment,  the  House  will 
never  get  to  a  vote  on  the  Gekas 
amendment. 

As  one  Democrat,  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally put  it,  "the  Bryant  amend- 
ment gives  congressional  cover." 

Yes,  that  is  what  this  clever  proce- 
dure is  all  about — giving  Members 
cover  instead  of  giving  Congress  cov- 
erage under  a  law  we  impose  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

And  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  on  to  our  evasion  of  the 
laws  we  impose  on  others.  Here  is  an- 
other example. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
is  a  profile  in  cowardice! 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  voting  down  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  have  an  open 
rule  that  will  allow  all  germane 
amendments  to  be  considered  under  the 
regular  order. 

That  is  what  we  did  in  1987.  Are  we  a 
lesser  Congress  and  lesser  legislators 
than  we  were  then?  I  hope  not. 

Vote  "No"  on  the  previous  question 
so  the  House  can  vote  "Yes"  for  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know.  To  a  degree  we  have  politi- 
cized all  this  business,  and  these  bills 
have  become  the  special  prosecutor  re- 
tirement plans  and  programs. 

I  think  this  bill  is  flawed  for  one 
major  reason,  a  grave  sin  of  omission. 
The  intent  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  avoid  the  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  the  appearances  of 
conflicts,  or  conflicting  loyalties  which 
could  arise  if,  in  fact,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  President  had  to  con- 
duct or  supervise  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion of  themselves  or  other  high-level, 
high-profile  political  figures. 

This  bill  has  been  applied  to  political 
machinations  in  Washington  that  serve 
the  purposes  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. Whichever  side  of  the  aisle  one 
is  on,  we  try  and  use  it  to  make  our 
point. 

I  had  an  amendment  that  was  a  little 
different.  The  true,  ultimate  conflict  in 
this  whole  process  is  when  the  Justice 
Department,  the  foxes  in  the  henhouse, 
have  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
themselves. 

Nothing  happens  unless  the  Justice 
Department  initiates  it,  and  the  so- 
called  Traficant  amendment  said  when 
the  Attorney  General  finds  credible 
evidence  from  credible  witnesses  that  a 
U.S.  attorney  is  in  fact  responsible  for 
misconduct,  prosecutorial  misconduct, 
fraud,  bribes,  or  any  other  allegations, 
that  a  special  counsel,  special  inde- 
pendent investigator,  would  be  as- 
signed. 
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Without  that,  what  do  we  have, 
folks?  The  Justice  Department  inves- 
tigates themselves.  Is  that  not  why  we 
have  the  law,  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  conflict  of  investigating 
the  President?  Is  that  not  why  we  have 
the  law?  Then  how  in  the  hell  can  we 
stand  to  let  the  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigate themselves? 

You  see,  the  trouble  with  this  bill  is 
it  is  political.  The  Traficant  amend- 
ment was  about  rights,  because  the 
people  on  the  end  of  the  list  who  are 
meting  out  the  justice  system  by  these 
U.S.  attorneys  are  the  American  people 
whose  rights  have  been  ripped  off  with 
no  recourse  through  some  political 
process  that  Congress  beats  their  chest 


about,  but  it  does  not  do  a  damn  thing 
for  the  people.  It  might  solve  the  prom- 
ises of  the  political  aspirations  here, 
but  it  does  not  help  the  people. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  fabulous  points.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  gentleman  may  not  know 
that  his  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  was  voted  down, 
sadly.  It  was  offered  by  Republicans  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  this  should  be  a 
partisan  issue.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
the  gentleman's  own  party  that  let  him 
down. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that,  and  I  am  disappointed. 
But  the  committee  did  not  have  any 
hearings,  and  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man. I  will  submit  this  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  and  I  have  checked  with  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant].  I  will  submit 
it  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  here  is  all 
I  ask:  If  this  be  the  Democrats,  who  for 
some  reasons  do  not  want  to  get  the 
Justice  Department  mad,  you  know  we 
are  afraid  of  getting  the  IRS  mad,  and 
maybe  we  are  afraid  of  getting  the  Jus- 
tice Department  mad,  and  I  would  like 
to,  if  I  could,  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  Chairman  Bryant  and  ask  is  it 
possible,  because  this  was  a  new  initia- 
tive that  is  germane,  that  I  think 
should  have  been  made  in  order,  and  I 
am  going  to  submit  it  as  a  bill,  and  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  to  give  it  that 
consideration,  and  is  that  possible? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  respond  by  saying  that 
the  gentleman's  very  strong  remarks 
about  the  intent  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, or  our  intent  in  carrying  this  bill. 
I  think,  are  perhaps  a  little  bit  strong- 
er than  they  should  be,  to  say  the 
least.  The  gentleman's  proposal  had 
never  been  heard  before  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  was  unaware  of  it, 
and  I  was  not  even  aware  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  be  asking  to  have 
it  made  in  order  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. If  we  are  going  to  take  a  step  like 
this,  it  should  require  careful  study 
and  hearings.  It  is  for  a  different  treat- 
ment from  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
which  are  very  noble  and  good. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Taking  back  my 
time,  if  the  gentleman  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  study  it,  it  was  germane,  and 
we  can  study  some  of  these  rights  is- 
sues for  50  years.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  me  the  consideration  to  look  at 
the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TORRICELLI).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  to  ask  him  if  he  would  give 
me  the  consideration  of  a  hearing  and 
studying  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stat- 
ed just  a  moment  ago,  I  think  we  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  it,  and 
perhaps  have  a  hearing.  But  having 
just  heard  about  it  in  the  last  15  min- 
utes, I  would  not  want  to  make  a  com- 
mitment in  regard  to  hearings. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  In  concluding  my 
time,  let  me  say  that  I  sat  around  over 
there  for  4  hours.  I  am  not  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  But  I  want  to  say 
this  to  the  Rules  Committee:  This  is  a 
germane  amendment,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  deals  with  the  rights  and  pre- 
serves and  protects  the  rights  of  the 
American  people.  And  we  had  better 
start  becoming  a  special  interest  con- 
cern group  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger],  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
fails  to  allow  significant  amendments. 
Why  the  majority  party  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  strangle  debate  when  we  have 
the  time  to  debate  the  issues  honestly 
and  openly,  is  a  question  the  American 
people  deserve  to  have  answered. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  that 
the  Rules  Committee  rejected  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  811,  which  like  the 
independent  counsel  legislation,  was 
intended  to  further  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment— this  time,  as  it  concerns  the 
operations  of  the  White  House. 

The  amendment  sought  to  establish 
an  independent  inspector  general  and  a 
chief  financial  officer  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  An  inter- 
nal watchdog,  and  annual,  audited  fi- 
nancial statements,  would  have  gone  a 
long  ways  toward  ensuring  public  con- 
fidence in  the  operations  of  the  White 
House.  Known  independently  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Accountability  Act,  this 
measure  has  been  cosponsored  by  every 
Member  of  the  Republican  leadership 
and  15  members  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

We  could  all  cite  examples  of  past 
White  House  mismanagement  and  mal- 
feasance in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations:  the  misuse  of 
travel  resources;  the  travel  office  deba- 
cle; skirting  of  procurement  laws  to 
buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  unnec- 
essary equipment;  and  retroactive  per- 
sonnel and  pay  actions.  Episodes  such 
as  these  only  fuel  the  pessimism  and 
mistrust  Americans  feel  toward  their 
Government. 

If  my  amendment  looked  like  a  polit- 
ical statement  then  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee failed  to  read  it  carefully.  An  hon- 
est consideration  of  my  proposal  re- 
veals that  it  was  crafted  not  with  a 
Democrat  President  in  mind,  but  with 
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any  President  in  mind.  An  inspector 
general  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  is  a 
huge  complex  with  outlays  of  nearly 
$200  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  [EOP] 
conducts  countless  administrative 
tasks  such  as  payroll  actions  and  trav- 
el reimbursement.  No  other  organiza- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  allows  so 
many  routine  administrative  tasks  to 
go  unchecked  and  unaudited.  And,  it  is 
only  these  routine,  administrative 
tasks  which  I  hope  to  reach  with  my 
inspector  general  proposal. 

When  drafting  this  legislation  I  went 
to  great  lengths  to  give  the  President 
authority  over  his  inspector  general 
enjoyed  by  no  other  Government  offi- 
cial. Both  the  inspector  general  and 
the  chief  financial  officer  at  the  White 
House  are  appointed  by  and  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  President  himself. 
The  President  has  full  power  to  pro- 
hibit or  suspend  any  IG  review  which 
he  believes  interferes  with  his  constitu- 
tional authority  as  President  or  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides the  inspector  general  with  ade- 
quate tools  to  serve  as  an  independent 
watchdog,  while  ensuring  that  Presi- 
dential authority  is  not  improperly  in- 
fringed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  an 
amendment  President  Clinton  would 
have  thanked  Congress  for  passing  in 
the  months  ahead.  But  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  denying  him  the  benefits  an 
IG  and  a  CFO  have  to  offer,  and  deny- 
ing this  body  the  opportunity  for  hon- 
est, open  debate. 

If  you  believe  in  the  concepts  sup- 
porting enactment  of  the  independent 
counsel  legislation,  and  you  believe 
that  all  Government  functions  should 
be  held  accountable,  then  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  the 
remarks  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss].  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  make  a 
moment  ago,  and  in  saying  that.  I  am 
basically  repeating  my  statement  from 
the  Rules  Committee  meeting  of  yes- 
terday. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
rule  is  very  fair.  It  allows  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  ought 
to  be  mandatory  coverage  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  allows  two  votes  on  it. 

If  Members  want  mandatory  coverage 
of  Members  of  Congress,  then  vote 
against  the  Bryant  amendment.  If  they 
want  mandatory  coverage  of  Members 
of  Congress,  vote  for  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. The  rule  allows  two  votes  on  this 
issue.  For  a  Member  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say  it  does  not 
allow  a  vote  on  this  issue  is  just,  in  my 
view,  a  simple  case  of  misleading  the 
Members  of  the  House. 
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This  rule  makes  in  order  10  amend- 
ments. Six  of  them  are  Republican 
amendments  and  four  of  them  are 
Democratic  amendments.  And  it  pro- 
vides two  clear  alternatives,  a  Demo- 
cratic alternative  and  a  Republican  al- 
ternative on  the  issue  of  coverage  for 
Members  of  Congress.  And  it  makes  in 
order  a  Republican  substitute  for  the 
entire  bill  which  includes  virtually 
every  amendment  offered  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  the  Republican  side 
as  well  as  several  other  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  institu- 
tion needs  a  defense  by  the  Members 
here  that  know  better  from  some  of  the 
allegations  that  were  made  a  moment 
ago.  There  is  no  evidence  of  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  an  Attorney  General  or 
Justice  Department  to  prosecute  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
cannot  remember  a  time  during  the 
last  11  years  when  there  was  not  some 
type  of  a  prosecution  of  that  nature 
going  on. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  says  that  the  Attorney 
General  can.  when  it  appears  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest,  designate  an 
independent  counsel  to  carry  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
But  she  does  not  have  to  do  so.  Why? 
Because  the  independent  counsel  bill 
was  designed  to  cover  about  60  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  who  we 
have  assumed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  not  objectively  investigate 
because  they  are  her  colleagues. 

Advocates  of  mandatory  Member  cov- 
erage would  increase  that  to  600  people, 
thereby  impeding  the  ability  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  up  a  routine  in- 
vestigation of  a  Member  of  Congress 
without  having  to  go  through  the  cum- 
bersome process  of  an  independent 
counsel. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that, 
even  if  they  disagree  with  my  analysis, 
for  some  to  claim  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  somehow  denying  Members  of 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  issue,  is.  in  my  view,  the  product 
of  a  purposeful,  partisan  strategy 
which  some  Members  are  bringing  to 
the  floor  today  to  attempt  to  disgrace 
this  institution.  I  believe  this  institu- 
tion is  full  of  good  people.  But  I  think 
it  is  quite  often  the  case  that  groups 
within  this  institution  sit  together  in 
the  evenings  and  develop  strategies 
that  are  designed  to  reflect  well  on 
them  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else. 
And  I  think  that  description  character- 
izes the  rhetoric  we  have  heard  today. 

D  1350 

You  say  that  somehow  we  are  trying 
to  keep  the  American  people  from 
being  able  to  have  an  independent  pros- 
ecutor pursue  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  somehow  we  are  involved  in  some 
great  coverup.  I  would  remind  you.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  and  the  gentleman  from 
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Florida  [Mr.  Goss],  in  1987  when  this 
matter  was  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish],  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  voted  against  mandatory 
Member  coverage.  Was  he  involved  in 
some  coverup?  Of  course  not.  So,  for 
goodness  sake,  soften  your  rhetoric. 

Let  us  talk  about  facts  here.  Drop 
the  demagogery.  Let  us  get  back  to 
dealing  with  the  real  issues  before  the 
House,  and  that  is  what  kind  of  an 
independent-counsel  statute  we  ought 
to  have.  Let  us  make  it  apply  to  the  60 
people  it  ought  to  apply  to,  and  in 
those  unusual  cases  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  thinks  it  is  in  the  public 
interest,  she  can  choose  an  independent 
counsel  to  pursue  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. But  do  not  tell  the  public  and  do 
not  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
they  are  not  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue,  because 
they  are. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pro- 
found respect  for  the  gentleman.  I  dif- 
fer dramatically  from  his  characteriza- 
tion, and  I  will  stick  to  my  guns,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  will.  We  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  say  to  the  previous  gentleman  who 
was  speaking  that  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  yield.  But  he  came  close  to 
having  his  words  taken  down  when  he 
talks  about  demagogery.  We  did  not  do 
that,  out  of  respect  to  him. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  The  American 
people  want  the  U.S.  Congress,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  covered  under  this 
Independent  Counsel  Act.  The  Gekas 
amendment  does  just  that. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  House 
is  not  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  that  on  the  floor,  because  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  according  to  his 
testimony  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
to  offer  a  substitute  knocking  out  the 
Gekas  amendment.  That  means  he  is 
putting  right  back  the  same  language 
as  is  in  the  bill  now. 

If  it  was  not  a  subterfuge,  then  why 
is  he  even  bothering  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment knocking  out  Gekas? 

If  we  simply  have  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  Gekas,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  fails, 
then  the  Bryant  language  is  already 
back  in  the  bill. 

Who  can  explain  that? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  4'/2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first,  I  want  to  respond  to  one 
thing  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  that  I  am  sure  even  he  would 
admit  was  mistaken  if  he  thinks  about 
it,  when  he  said  this  was  Mary  Poppins 


paternalism.  If  it  was  anything,  it 
would  have  had  to  have  been  Mary 
Poppins  maternalism.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  on  sober  re- 
flection, would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about 
this  terrible  procedure  we  just  heard 
about  where  an  amendment  that  is  the 
base  text  of  the  bill  is  offered.  Why, 
that  is  such  an  outrageous  procedure 
that  the  last  time  I  heard  of  it  it  was 
in  the  armed  services  bill  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gays  in  the  military,  and  it  was 
supported  by  the  Republicans  that  we 
do  it  that  way.  That  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SKELTON]. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Republican  pref- 
erence for  open  rules  is  the  most  occa- 
sional burning  passion  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  rarely  seen  people  so  intermit- 
tently zealously  committed  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  they  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don on  alternate  days  of  the  week,  be- 
cause I  will  tell  you  that  during  the 
past  12  years  that  I  have  been  here  I 
have  fought  against  Republicans  time 
and  again,  because  I  wanted  amend- 
ments to  tax  bills  and  trade  bills. 

When  we  dealt  with  the  question  of 
fast  track  on  NAFTA,  one  of  the  great 
issues  that  drove  this  issue,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
had  an  amendment  that  he  wanted  to 
make  in  order  dealing  with  the  terms 
under  which  NAFTA  was  debated,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  not  let  it 
happen,  and  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  were  there  vot- 
ing with  the  Committee  on  Rules,  vot- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  keep 
it  out. 

If  people  wanted  a  rule  that  we  are 
always  going  to  have  open  rules,  OK, 
but  let  us  not  have  this  inconsistency 
masking  itself  as  burning  principle. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  what  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  an  open  rule. 
First  of  all.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  been  out  of  order. 
We  have  two  arguments  on  the  Repub- 
lican side:  First,  you  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  the  independent-coun- 
sel issue;  and  second,  you  are  not 
spending  nearly  enough  money  on  the 
independent-counsel  issue. 

Because  right  now  about  60  people 
are  automatically  covered  because 
they  are  that  close  to  the  President 
than  it  is  inconceivable  to  think  that 
there  would  be  objectivity. 

With  Members  of  Congress,  we  said 
there  may  be  a  problem  and  there  may 
not  be  and  we  will  leave  it  up  to  the 
Attorney  General.  They  would  increase 
by  a  factor  of  1,000  percent  the  number 
of  people  covered  automatically.  It 
would  go  from  60  to  600.  There  are  60  of 
them,  and  then  there  would  be  550  of 
us.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  twice  as 
honest  as  they  are.  that  would  cost  five 
times  more.  If  you  assume  we  are  half 
as  honest  as  they  are.  that  would  cost 
20  times  more,  because  when  you  go 


from  60  covered  people  to  600  covered 
people,  you  dramatically  increase  the 
cost. 

I  do  not  believe  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  CBO  score  this.  I  think  he 
is  in  violation  of  the  pay-go,  because 
this  will  inevitably  cost  more  money, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  vouch  for 
the  insistence  that  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  ever  again  be  investigated, 
and  I  do  no  think  so.  I  wish,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

So  the  fact  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  rule  which  presents  every  im- 
portant issue,  and  I  have  been  dealing 
with  the  independent-counsel  statute 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  since  I 
got  here,  every  important  issue  will  be 
before  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Why  is  it  not  a  totally  open  rule,  in 
addition  to  trying  to  help  out  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia? You  heard  it  here,  10  amendments 
are  in  order,  3  of  them  noncontrover- 
sial,  en  bloc  from  the  chairman,  7  other 
amendments  of  some  controversy,  and 
then  they  said  2  were  turned  down  by 
this  one  and  2  from  this  one,  7  from 
this  one  and  1  from  that  one.  There 
were  27  amendments  offered.  Take  27 
amendments,  debate  each  one  of  them 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  have  a  rollcall, 
and  you  do  not  get  a  bill  in  time,  and 
that  might  suit  some  people. 

Because  on  the  whole,  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  trying  to  slow  this  bill 
down.  In  fact,  in  the  Senate  14  Repub- 
licans, including  the  assistant  leader  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming,  voted  to  keep 
Member  coverage  the  way  it  is  in  the 
Bryant  amendment,  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  having  the  Bryant  amendment 
and  the  Gekas  amendment  this  way  is 
this,  it  is  to  prevent  the  distortion  that 
might  come  from  people  who  would  say 
people  voting  for  the  Bryant  position 
were  against  Member  coverage.  Mem- 
bers are  covered  here. 

There  have  been  four  Republicans  to 
be  Attorney  General  since  the  inde- 
pendent-counsel statute  was  adopted, 
adopted,  by  the  way,  by  Democrats 
under  a  Democratic  President;  not  Ed 
Meese,  not  William  French  Smith,  not 
Richard  Thornburgh,  and  not  William 
Barr,  no  Republican  Attorney  General, 
not  one  of  the  four  Republican  Attor- 
neys General  that  served  under  the 
independent-counsel  bill  have  used  his 
unquestioned,  unchallenged  authority 
to  appoint  an  independent  counsel.  Any 
one  of  the  four  of  them  anytime  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  accused  of 
something  could  have  invoked  the 
independent-counsel  provision. 

They  indicted  Republicans.  They  in- 
dicted Democrats.  They  were  not  hold- 
ing back  that  I  can  see. 

After  four  Republican  Attorneys 
General  under  two  Republican  Presi- 
dents consistently  said,  "We  do  not 
need  the  independent-counsel  statute 
for  Members  of  Congress,"  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  believe  wholly  in  the  impor- 


tance of  making  that  drastic,  expensive 
change  right  now. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas],  who  is  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  who  I  think  is  going 
to  recharacterize  some  of  the  creative 
inspiration  we  have  just  heard. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  be  brutally  frank  with  Bar- 
ney to  start  the  discussion  that  I  want 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  to  the  effect  that  brutally  frank  as 
he  was,  he  was  incorrect  on  his  asser- 
tion that  my  amendment  would  not  be 
in  order  or  not  be  found  and  no  point  of 
order  and  so  forth,  because  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  now.  Barney.  I  am  just 
refuting  what  you  are  saying,  and  then 
later  you  can  come  back  on  the  floor  if 
you  want.  At  this  moment  I  ask  you  to 
sit  down  and  listen  to  me  carefully,  be- 
cause I  am  very  intent,  as  intent  as 
you  were  during  your  presentation. 

In  any  event,  we  have  learned  from 
the  Parliamentarian,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  and  every- 
body else  interested  in  this  that  there 
is  no  point  of  order  placeable  against 
the  Gekas  amendment,  and  if  that  was 
the  thrust  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  saying,  he  was  dead 
wrong.  If  there  is  some  modification  of 
that  he  wishes  to  make,  he  may  gain 
some  time  and  modify  it  at  a  later 
point. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  been  said 
here  and  what  has  been  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  my  excellent 
friend  with  whom  I  have  coworked  on 
1,000  issues,  is  that  the  bill  and  the 
Gekas  amendment  are  the  points  of 
confrontation,  and  that  the  Bryant 
amendment  simply  comes  in  from  be- 
hind this  whole  episode  and  readopts 
the  bill  language  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  can  have 
cover. 

Some  people  allege  when  they  vote 
on  Bryant  that  they  will  be  working 
for  Congressional  coverage  to  match 
the  bill  and  overcome  Gekas. 
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Now,  wait  a  minute;  that  is  too  com- 
plicated. Let  us  put  it  this  way:  Bill 
and  Bryant  are  the  same,  bill/Bryant; 
bill/Bryant  have  the  same  language. 
The  bill  and  Bryant  who  comes  in  at 
the  end  of  the  cyc-le.  Bill/Bryant  is  the 
same  language;  they  say  the  Attorney 
General  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  may — maybe, 
might — may  bring  an  action  and  call 
for  independent  counsel  against  a 
Member  of  Congress  when  allegations 
are  suitable  to  that  are  made. 

"May."  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  corner 
to   corner  are  aghast  at  seeing  time 


after  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  the  Congress  in  general,  that  we 
play  favorites  with  ourselves,  that  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  category  different 
from  the  ordinary  citizen  in  one  in- 
stance, and  from  other  people  in  Gov- 
ernment in  a  second  instance.  May, 
now.  the  Gekas  amendment  simply 
does  the  Bryants  of  the  world  a  favor; 
it  takes  bill/Bryant's  word  for  it  that 
he,  bill/Bryant,  wants  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  possible  targets  of  inde- 
pendent counsel.  We  help  bill/Bryant  in 
the  Gekas  amendment,  elevating  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  same  stratum 
of  possible  targets  of  independent  coun- 
sel as  are  members  of  the  executive. 
That  is  what  the  American  people 
want:  for  us  to  do  away  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  favoritism  on  our  part,  to 
do  away  with  the  appearance  of  special 
treatment  for  Members  of  Congress, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  reality  of  spe- 
cial treatment  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, when  you  look  at  the  bill  and  see 
if  the  Attorney  General  under  the  bill/ 
Bryant  can  only  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  while  in  the 
Gekas  amendment  you  make  it  manda- 
tory. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  was  talking  about  increas- 
ing the  cost.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  admits  in  all  his 
dissertations  that  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  already  in  a  list  in  front  of 
the  Attorney  General.  There  is  Frank, 
there  is  Bryant,  there  is  Gekas,  there 
is  Solomon  in  the  list  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  before  her.  even  under 
the  bill/Bryant  language.  So  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  looking  over  this  list 
under  bill/Bryant  "may."  and  has  535 
names  from  which  allegations  could  be 
vested  against  any  one  of  them  and 
then  may  decide  to  prosecute.  I  take 
that  same  list  and  say  she  must  have  it 
in  front  of  her  to  use  as  a  possible  list 
of  targets  for  the  appointment  of  inde- 
pendent counsel,  the  same  expense,  the 
same  time,  the  same  energy  that  could 
be  expended  in  a  "may"  bill  on  bill/ 
Bryant's  part  that  they  may  look  over 
the  list  of  535  extra  targets  that  bill/ 
Bryant  continuously  talks  about  and 
puts  over  here,  that  they  must  cover  if 
indeed  allegations  are  made  against  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later.  I  will  want  to  talk 
about  bill/Bryant. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
almost  believe  that  this  is  a  foreign 
policy  bill  with  all  the  Machiavellian 
diplomacy  that  seems  to  be  going  on 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Indiana  [Ms.  Long]. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  rule  and  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978, 
Members  of  this  txxly  saw  fit  to  enact  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute  to  ensure  that  Federal 
officials  are  held  accountable  to  the  people  of 
our  country.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  rule 


and  H.R.  811  to  reauthorize  the  independent 
counsel  law. 

Few  people  disagree  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special 
prosecutor  wtx)  is  independent  of  the  Attorney 
General.  There  has  been  a  need  througttout 
U.S.  history  for  a  mechanism  to  appoint  a 
temporary  independent  prosecutor  to  inves- 
tigate alleged  wrongdoing  by  high-level  Fed- 
eral Government  officials.  During  President 
Grant's  administration,  a  speaal  prosecutor 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  so-called 
whiskey  ring.  We  had  further  independent  irv 
vestigations  in  the  1920's  with  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  another  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration and,  of  course,  the  independent 
investigation  of  the  Watergate  cover-up  whk;h 
prompted  the  authorization  of  the  special  pros- 
ecutor rule  under  the  1978  Ethics  in  Goverrv 
ment  Act. 

The  authorization  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel law  is  the  right  Mnq  to  do  if  we  are  to 
avoid  conflict  of  interest  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Govemment.  The  Attorney  Gerv 
eral  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  Federal  law 
enforcement  official  and  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee who  is  a  key  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Cases  involving  possible 
wrongdoing  by  high-level  executive  twanch  of- 
ficials, therefore,  present  a  fundamental  corv 
flict  of  interest — it  is  too  much  to  ask  for  any 
person  to  investigate  a  superior  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  the  public  to  feel  easy  about  the 
vigor  arxl  thoroughr>ess  with  whk;h  such  an  irv 
vestigation  couki  be  pursued. 

With  this  reauthorization,  the  independent 
counsel  law  would  also  be  extended  to  include 
Members  of  Congress  when  there  is  a  per- 
ceived conflict  of  interest.  I  support  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  discretionary  authority  for  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
not  politicize  the  independent  counsel  law  by 
making  the  coverage  of  Memtsers  of  Cor>gress 
mandatory.  The  Department  of  Justice  must 
continue  to  have  tfie  primary  role  in  prosecut- 
ing crimes  involving  official  misconduct. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  took  steps  to  ensure 
the  American  people's  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  its  Govemment.  The  Independent  coun- 
sel law  is  the  single  most  important  reform  to 
come  out  of  Watergate  and  it  was  unfortunate 
that  it  was  allowed  to  lapse  during  the  I02d 
Congress.  I  hope  that  I03d  Congress  has  the 
good  sense  to  reauthorize  it.  I  urge  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  just  state  for  the  record  that  the 
Bryant  amendment  or  the  bill  and  Bry- 
ant amendment,  with  nearly  identical 
language  passed  the  Senate  with  a  bi- 
partisan majority,  and  the  Gekas 
amendment  was  defeated  by  67  to  31  in 
the  other  body. 

Now.  that  may  not  reassure  a  lot  of 
Members  here,  but  let  us  state  that  for 
the  record. 

The  rule  is  fair.  It  allows  10  amend- 
ments. 4  by  Democratic  Members  and  6 
by  Republicans.  The  rule  provides  for 
these  two  clear  alternatives,  a  Demo- 
cratic alternative  and  a  Republican  al- 
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tematlve,  on  the  issue  of  coverage  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  a  Republican 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill,  which  in- 
cludes virtually  every  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Finally,  the  rule  also  makes  in 
order  several  individual  amendments 
on  other  major  issues  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  state  what  the  Bryant 
amendment  does,  which  we  urge  all 
Members  to  support:  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  be  explicitly  covered  by 
the  independent  counsel  law  for  the 
first  time. 

Second,  the  Bryant  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
voke the  independent  counsel  proce- 
dures to  investigate  and  prosecute 
Members  of  Congress  whenever  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that,  "It  is 
in  the  public  interest."  This  again 
passed  the  other  body  with  a  bipartisan 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  1-minute 
discussions  a  Washington  Times  story 
came  up  about  the  Whitewater  issue. 
Let  me  just  state  what  the  managing 
partner  of  the  Rose  law  firm,  Ronald 
M.  Clark  says.  He  strongly  denied  the 
reports  in  the  Washington  Times  that 
the  firm  had  shredded  Whitewater  doc- 
uments, "Totally  false."  This  is  the 
managing  partner  of  the  firm. 

When  asked  whether  the  firm  had 
shredded  documents  related  to 
Whitewater,  Mr.  Clark  stated,  "Abso- 
lutely not."  The  Washington  Times  re- 
ports "a  source"  as  a  "Rose  employee." 
and  not  an  attorney  with  the  firm.  Mr. 
Clark  also  states  that  the  firm's  em- 
ployees are  under  no  gag  order  or  any- 
thing else,  so  they  can  speak  freely. 

Let  me  just  quote  one  of  the  sources 
that  the  Washington  Times  has  for  the 
story.  It  is  reported  that  a  second  em- 
ployee who  took  part  in  the  shredding 
would  not  talk  about  it,  but  declined  to 
say  the  incident  had  not  occurred.  This 
is  "the  source:"  "I  am  not  going  to 
comment.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  what  happened.  I  would 
just  prefer  not  to  say  anything  about 
this  at  all."  This  is  one  of  the  sources 
for  this  story,  which  has  absolutely  no 
foundation,  no  credence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  debating 
today  on  the  independent  counsel  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  one  that  guarantees  cov- 
erage of  Members  of  Congress.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  a 
very  ethical  and  dedicated  Member  of 
this  body,  who  has  a  long  record  on 
this  issue,  has  put  forth  a  good  bill 
which  we  should  all  support. 
Member  Coverage  and  the  Independent 

Counsel  Statute 
the  democratic  alternative— the  bryant 

amendment 
Under  the  Bryant  Amendment,  Members  of 
Consrress  would  be  explicitly  covered  by  the 
Independent  Counsel  Law  for  the  first  time. 
The  Bryant  Amendment  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  invoke  the  Independent 
Counsel  procedures  to  investigate  and  pros- 
ecute Members  of  Congress  whenever  she  de- 
termines that  it  is  "In  the  public  interest." 


Nearly  identical  language  was  adopted  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  In  the  Senate. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  ALTERNATIVE— THE  GEKAS 
AMENDMENT 

The  Gekas  Amendment  requires  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  invoke  the  independent  coun- 
sel procedures  whenever  a  Member  is  accused 
of  wrongdoing. 

The  Gekas  Amendment  removes  the  Attor- 
ney General's  discretion  to  prosecute  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — even  in  cases  where  a  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecution  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  an  independent  counsel. 

The  Gekas  Amendment  imposes  special 
treatment  for  Members  of  Congress,  treating 
them  differently  than  every  other  American 
except  for  a  very  select  few  officials  in  the 
executive  branch. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  independent  counsel  process  by  requiring 
a  tenfold  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
with  mandatory  coverage. 

The  Gekas  Amendment  was  defeated  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  67-31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  in  support  of  H.R.  811,  the  independ- 
ent counsel  reauthorization. 

This  is  a  fair  rule.  It  makes  in  order  10 
amendments,  6  of  which  are  being  offered  by 
Republicans  and  4  by  Democrats.  The  rule 
provides  for  two  clear  alternatives  on  the  issue 
of  independent  counsel  coverage  of  Members 
of  Congress — one  Democratic  and  one  Re- 
publk^an. 

The  rule  even  makes  in  order  a  Republican 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill  which  includes  al- 
most every  Republican  amendment  offered  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  will  hear  all  sorts  of  opposition  to  the 
rule  based  on  the  claim  that  the  Republicans 
are  unable  to  discuss  issues  they  care  about. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  I 
have  said  and  the  rule  makes  clear,  the  major 
issues  surrounding  this  legislation  will  be  de- 
bated and  voted  upon  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  811. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  the  rule  and 
the  bill.  H.R.  811  provides  a  5-year  reauthor- 
ization of  the  independent  counsel  and  in- 
cludes new  and  strong  rules  to  prevent  waste- 
ful government  spending.  In  addition,  the  Bry- 
ant amendment  mandated  for  the  first  time 
that  Members  of  Congress  be  explicitly  cov- 
ered by  the  independent  counsel  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when  the  public's  trust 
and  respect  for  government  is  at  a  record  low, 
we  must  act  to  reauthorize  the  independent 
counsel  and  explicitly  state  that  Congress  is 
covered  by  the  law.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  rule  and  H.R.  81 1. 

.Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] our  ranking  member  on  Whitewater 
and  well  known  for  other  matters. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  fill  us  in  on  the  latest  inci- 
dent in  the  whole  matter  of 
Whitewatergate.  I  mean  we  get  so 
many  denials  on  the  floor  these  days 
that  you  cannot  keep  up  with  them. 
One  has  to  wonder  how  many  more 
rules  we  will  have  to  debate  to  keep 
getting  denials  about  what  is  happen- 
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ing  in  Whitewatergate.  All  we  would 
like  to  know  is  where  are  all  these  doc- 
uments? I  mean  if  the  documents  are 
not  being  shredded  at  the  Rose  law 
firm,  where  are  they  and  why  can  they 
not  be  made  public?  Of  course,  they 
cannot  be  made  public  because  the 
President  refuses  to  allow  them  to  be 
made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  dirtiest  little 
secrets  that  Washington  has  is  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
in  control  of  the  Democrats  for  40 
years.  For  40  years  Democrats  have 
carved  out  for  themselves  positions  of 
privilege  and  power  and  then  sought  all 
kinds  of  ways  to  hang  onto  those  posi- 
tions to  make  certain  that  they  keep 
themselves  separate  from  things  other 
Americans  have  to  live  by. 

There  is  no  greater  contrast  that  you 
can  come  up  with  than  the  difference 
between  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans than  this  rule  because  in  this 
case  the  Democrats  are  saying  flatly, 
"We  don't  want  Congress  covered  by 
the  same  laws  that  we  pass  for  others." 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
fighting  against  this  rule,  are  saying, 
"We  want  Congress  to  live  under  the 
laws  that  other  people  have  to  live 
under."  It  is  a  great  contrast  here  to 
understand  that.  The  American  people 
have  said  flatly,  "Congress,  why  don't 
you  live  under  the  same  laws  you  pass 
for  us  and  pass  for  others?"  In  this 
case,  what  the  Democrats  are  trying  to 
do  is,  from  their  positions  of  privilege 
and  power,  are  saying,  "No,  we  want  an 
exception." 

Under  this  particular  bill.  Repub- 
licans are  seeking  coverage  for  Con- 
gress under  the  independent  counsel 
statute.  The  Democrats  do  not  want 
coverage,  they  want  cover. 

And  so  what  they  have  done  is  put  a 
procedure  into  place  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  will 
come  in  with  his  substitute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
to  make  certain  the  Democrats  never 
have  to  vote  on  the  real  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  to  cover  Congress,  really, 
under  the  independent  counsel  statute. 

D  1410 

When  we  get  to  the  question  of  the 
Bryant  amendment,  it  is  being  re- 
ported, and  he  admits  his  is  optional 
coverage.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
question  here  is  optional.  For  other 
people  that  would  be  covered  under  the 
statute  it  is  mandatory. 

And  let  us  understand  here  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  criminals.  We 
are  talking  about  a  people  who  alleg- 
edly have  committed  criminal  acts.  "If 
you're  in  the  Congress,  you  may  have 
an  independent  counsel.  If  you're  not 
in  the  Congress,  you  will  have  an  inde- 
pendent counsel."  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. "If  you  are  privileged  and  if 
you  are  in  a  position  of  power  in  the 
Congress,  you  may  be  covered.  If  you 
are  not  in  the  Congress,  you  will  be 
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covered."    There    is    a   big    difference 
here,  my  colleagues. 

The  dirty  little  secret  that  the 
Democrats  have  controlled  this  body  is 
no  more  evident  than  on  this  floor 
today. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  are  most  unfortunate  and.  in 
my  view,  do  not  reflect  well  on  him  for 
having  spoken  in  those  terms. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  No.  1,  you  are 
given  two  opportunities  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  mandatory  member  coverage. 
Two  opportunities.  No.  2,  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  this  is  some  type  of 
a  Democratic  conspiracy,  which,  by  the 
way.  the  gentleman  says  about  every- 
thing he  speaks  about  on  this  floor.  I 
think  would  raise  a  serious  question 
about  why  these  Republican  Senators 
voted  exactly  opposite  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] has  advocated. 

Senator  Stevens  from  Alaska 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
LaRocco].  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  should  refrain  from  refer- 
ring to  specific  votes  from  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Could  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  clarify  his  ruling?  I  am  not 
sure  what  I  am  prohibited  from  doing. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman may  refer  to  the  vote  total,  but 
not  to  the  specific  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  how  they  voted. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  point  out  that  the  vote  was  67  to 
31.  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting me  from  calling  the  names  of 
14  distinguished  Republican  Senators 
who  the  gentleman  has  basically  in- 
dicted in  his  statement  today  as  co- 
conspirators with  a  bunch  of  other  peo- 
ple that  are  trying  to  prevent  the 
American  people  from  getting  some- 
thing the  gentleman  thinks  they  de- 
serve. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  you  stated 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
somehow  the  effort  is  afoot  by  these  14 
Republican  Senators  and  us  to  keep 
Congress  from  being  covered  under 
laws  that  apply  to  everybody  else.  The 
independent  counsel  statute  is  designed 
to  cover  only  60  people  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  does  not  apply  to  everybody 
else. 

We  are  treated,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, like  everybody  else  except  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  permitted,  at 
her  option,  if  she  believes  it  is  in  the 
public  interest,  to  assign  an  independ- 
ent counsel  in  those  cases.  But  we  are 
treated  like  everybody  else  in  regard  to 
independent  counsel.  Sixty  people  are 
treated  differently. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  you 
know  the  distinction,  but  it  does  not 


fit  into  your  propaganda,  and  I  think 
that  your  premeditated  efforts  to  come 
forward  on  the  floor  of  the  House  here 
and  make  these  statements  today  are 
part  of  just  that,  partisan  propaganda, 
Mr.  Walker. 

I  say  that  we  should  pass  a  bill  for 
once  without  all  of  this  rhetoric  and 
deal  with  the  issues  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make 
an  inquiry  of  how  much  time  remains 
on  each  side  and  get  an  idea  of  how 
many  speakers  there  will  be? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  e^-^ 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has 
4'-^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished whip  of  the  minority  party,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
pick  up  the  dialog  that  was  just  going 
on  because  I  think  people  in  this  coun- 
try deserve  to  be  told  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  is  the  Democratic  leadership 
uses  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  its  40 
years  of  one  party  control  of  this 
House,  in  order  to  rig  the  game  for  it- 
self. 

Now  the  truth  is.  if  I  understand  it. 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Derrick]  can  certainly  inter- 
rupt me  if  I  have  this  wrong,  but  the 
truth  is  the  way  this  will  be  rigged  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  will  be  allowed  to  offer  a 
direct  amendment  which  will,  in  fact, 
cover  the  Congress  under  independent 
counsel.  We  will  not  at  that  point  have 
a  vote  on  Mr.  Gekas.  We  will  not  have 
a  chance  for  every  person  in  the  coun- 
try to  see  every  Member  vote  yes  or  no 
on  covering  the  Congress.  At  that  point 
the  Democratic  leadership,  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  rigged  the 
game  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  be  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Bryant's  amend- 
ment, and  the  current  and  the  newly 
offered  bill  actually  weakens  current 
law.  Current  law  says  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  they  are  concerned 
about,  quote,  personal,  political  or  fi- 
nancial conflict  of  interests  with  the 
accused  Member,  have  an  obligation  to 
appoint  counsel.  That  is  now  being  re- 
placed by  the  much  broader  term  in  the 
public  interest. 

So.  in  fact  we  will  never  get  inside 
the  amending  process  in  the  commit- 
tee. We  will  never  get  a  freestanding 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick].  "Is  that 
not  correct?" 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. You're  going  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Hyde  substitute, 
and  you  can  vote  on  everything  that 
you  and  the  Republicans  want  to  put  in 
there 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
claim my  time  because  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  said,  of  course,  was.  in 
fact.  "No."  There  will  never  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  during  the 
amending  process  be  a  vote  on  Gekas. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  said. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman.  You  don't 
want  to  tell  the  country  that  when  we 
offer  the  motion  to  recommit,  which 
we  will  offer  if  Bryant  passes,  and  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  the  Gekas 
amendment,  that  every  Democrat 
walking  on  this  floor  will  be  told.  Oh, 
don't  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 
That's  a  Republican  procedural  vote. 
And  you  weren't  willing  to  make  Gekas 
freestanding  as  a  clean  vote  on  the 
House  floor  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  because  you  know  that  faced  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  an 
amendment  with  Gekas  that  your 
Democratic  Members  will  be  afraid  to 
go  back  home  and  say.  Oh.  I  voted 
against  covering  Congress  because 
every  organization  in  the  country  in 
small  business,  every  organization  in 
the  country  in  taxpayer  groups,  every 
conservative  and  citizen  organization, 
is  saying  they  are  sick  of  Congress 
passing  laws  that  don't  apply  to  Con- 
gress, and  Gekas  is  the  only  amend- 
ment that  truly  applies,  despite  the 
Independent  Counsel  Act  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  either 
party,  a  man  who  has  earned  the  right, 
earned  the  right  by  years  of  service,  to 
come  to  this  floor  with  amendments, 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  with 
eight  amendments— eight.  But  the 
Democrat  leadership  did  not  want  to 
face  Mr.  Hyde's  eight  amendments  be- 
cause they  might  pass.  So,  they  said. 
"Oh,  let's  rack  them  up  into  one  pack- 
age, and  then  let's  find  one  or  another 
excuse  to  not  vote  for  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute." 
I  say  to  my  colleagues: 
Well,  look  later  on  today  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  pointed  out 
to  his  Democratic  colleagues.  You  get  a 
chance  on  the  Hyde  substitute  to  vote  to 
cover  Congress.  So,  if  you  want  to  vote  to 
cover  Congress,  even  under  this  rule,  vote  for 
the  Hyde  substitute,  not  quite  as  clear  as 
Gekas.  has  six  other  things  attached  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Democratic  leadership 
for  40  years  has  run  this  place.  Doesn't  quite 
let  the  American  people  see  it  as  clear  as 
they  could,  but  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  think  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  travesty  that  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  is  so  afraid  of  its  own 
Members  and  so  afraid  of  the  American 
people  that  on  an  issue  of  honest  Gov- 
ernment it  cannot  come  in  and  offer  a 
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rule  that  makes  in  order  the  legitimate 
amendments  of  people  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the 
ranking  member;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  who  de- 
serves a  clean  vote,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  who  has  served 
so  ably  in  that.  These  are  all  commit- 
tee members.  These  are  members  who 
have  earned  the  right  by  their  service 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
offer  on  the  floor  a  clean  debatable 
amendment  with  a  clear  up  or  down 
vote.  But  in  that  setting  the  Democrat 
leadership,  which  absolutely  owns  the 
Committee  on  Rules  by  9  to  4,  said: 

Oh,  no.  Even  on  a  matter  of  cleaning  up 
government,  even  on  a  matter  of  reform, 
even  on  Independent  counsel,  we  simply 
aren't  in  a  position  where  we  can  allow  the 
American  people  to  see  the  votes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  one  amend- 
ment that  they  did  make  in  order 
changes  the  date  in  the  bill  from  1993 
to  1994.  They  made  that  amendment  in 
order.  They  found  ways  to  do  that.  But 
they  could  not  allow  legitimate  amend- 
ments speaking  to  the  real  substance 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

D  1420 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  came 
on  the  floor,  and  I  understand  that  in 
previous  discussion  concerning  the  rule 
a  statement  was  made  about  a  vote  I 
cast  a  number  of  years  ago  on  similar 
coverage.  That  was  in  1987,  I  believe, 
about  congressional  coverage.  My 
recollection  is  that  at  that  time  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw 
and  I  voted  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  record  that  I  voted  for  this 
provision,  the  Gekas  amendment,  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  full  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  is  our  ranking  member 
and  our  leader  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, making  it  clear,  despite  the 
earlier  claim  by  a  Democrat  who  is 
seeking  to  confuse  the  situation,  that 
in  fact  he  had  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gria  [Mr.  Gingrich]  has  approximately 
30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
only  30  seconds  left,  let  me  just  say  in 
closing  that  I  think  the  country  needs 
to  watch  all  year  every  rule,  watch  the 
way  the  game  is  rigged,  and  watch  the 
way  leadership  closes  off  debate  and 
the  way  the  Democrat  leadership  closes 


off  debate,  and  I  would  appeal  to  my 
Democrat  colleagues,  if  you  want  to 
show  your  independence  of  the  ma- 
chine, if  you  want  to  show  you  are  not 
afraid  to  face  the  Gekas  amendment,  if 
you  want  to  show  you  are  willing  to 
vote  directly  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  an  amendment  to  have  Con- 
gress covered  by  the  bill,  vote  "no," 
send  it  back  up  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  let  us  bring  an  honest  open 
rule  back  that  gives  us  a  vote  on  Gekas 
and  does  not  masquerade  by  pretending 
to  give  what  it  takes  away  with  an- 
other hand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
on  the  minority  side  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
prior  gentleman  speaketh  too  much.  He 
knows  very  well  that  if  you  want  to 
vote  on  Gekas,  you  vote  "no"  on  Bry- 
ant, and  if  Bryant  does  not  pass,  you 
get  a  vote  on  Gekas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  get  a  vote  on  Gekas 
on  a  motion  to  recommit.  You  can  also 
put  Gekas  in  the  Hyde  amendment  and 
get  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  there. 
That  is  three  times  you  have  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  vote  on  Gekas.  You 
can  turn  it  any  way  you  want  to.  There 
were  10  amendments  made  in  order,  4  of 
them  were  Democratic  initiatives,  3 
Republican  initiatives,  so  this  is  a  very 
fair  rule.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  House  to  vote  on  the  issues  that 
are  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening 
to  the  minority  whip  reminds  me  of  my 
younger  days  when  I  visited  the  car- 
nival and  saw  the  shell  game.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  Many  of  the  Re- 
publicans as  a  matter  of  policy  have 
been  opposed  to  the  independent  coun- 
sel statute  for  years.  They  find  many 
reasons  basically  to  gut  it,  to  derail  it, 
and  to  attempt  to  weaken  it,  and  this 
business  about  not  covering  Congress  is 
just  nonsense. 

First  of  all,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  as  my  colleagues  know. 
There  is  no  conflict  involving  the  pros- 
ecution of  Members  of  Congress  who 
step  out  of  line.  They  have  been  doing 
it  all  down  through  the  history  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 
The  conflict  comes  in  because  we  ask 
the  Attorney  General  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  Members  within  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  numbering  some 
60.  The  minority  whip  misquoted  the 
law. 

This  does  not  weaken  the  law.  It  is 
permissive  now.  Why  should  we  require 
the  Attorney  General  in  every  instance 
to  prosecute  Members  of  Congress, 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  unless  there 
is  a  need  to  do  that?  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  that  authority  now  and  will 
have  that  authority  in  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  proposed  rule  to 
govern  floor  consideration  of  H.R.  811, 
and  I  compliment  the  fine  work  of 
Chairman  Moakley  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  in  crafting  this  rule. 
I  must  say  that  the  rule  is  so  fair  and 
accommodating  to  the  minority  that  it 
gives  this  body  the  high  pleasure  of 
voting  on  some  amendments  twice — 
first  as  stand-alones  and  then  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  sweet  omnibus  sub- 
stitute package  designed  to  eviscerate 
every  single  fiber  of  the  independent 
counsel  statute. 

I  want  to  draw  special  attention  to 
one  of  the  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered— that  is  the  application  of  the 
independent  counsel  statute  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  truly  is  a  red  herring,  some  Repub- 
licans have  made  this  issue  the  heart  of 
their  debate  on  the  entire  legislation. 
The  irony  is  that  the  act,  and  H.R.  811, 
have  provided  for  Member  coverage 
since  1982,  but  that  large  fact  seems  to 
be  an  overlooked  tiny  detail  to  those 
making  the  ruckus.  But,  let's  resolve 
today  that  we  won't  overlook  small  de- 
tails in  this  debate. 

It's  high  time  for  this  body  to  cut 
through  this  charade  and  to  take  the 
issue  head-on.  It's  a  scare  tactic,  and 
we  must  resist  it  to  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  Increasing  practice  of  some  of 
those  who  lob  smoke  bombs  in  the  hope 
the  Members  don't  take  the  time  to 
really  consider  the  issue.  The  proposed 
rule  allows  us  to  do  so  by  making  in 
order  both  the  Gekas  and  the  Bryant 
amendments. 

The  Rules  Committee  graciously  has 
made  in  order  three  on  my  amend- 
ments that  are  of  a  technical  nature.  I 
don't  believe  any  controversy  is  raised 
by  this  en  bloc  amendment;  but,  I 
would  pause  a  moment  on  one  part. 
There  is  absolutely  no  disagreement 
between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides  that  the  independent  coun- 
sel should  follow  the  Department  of 
Justice  guidelines  and  procedures  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  classified  ma- 
terial. That  is,  in  fact,  the  existing 
law.  To  make  that  crystal  clear,  one  of 
my  amendments  makes  that  require- 
ment explicit  in  the  independent  coun- 
sel statute. 

While  the  Rules  Committee  in  its 
considerable  wisdom  did  not  permit  all 
proffered  amendments— including,  I 
might  add,  one  of  my  own— I  believe 
the  rule  is  a  fair  and  workable  one  and 
deserves  our  strong  support.  I  urge  an 
"aye"  vote,  and  let  us  go  on  with  the 
important  business  at  hand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  249,   nays 
174,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  16] 
YEAS— 249 


Abercromble 
Ackerm&n 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  ( N J  i 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
BellensoD 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borskt 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Gondii 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
Deal 
DeFa2io 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 
Eng-lish 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 
Fields  (LA) 


Filner 

Flngerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Jolinson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Jotinston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopeteki 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoll 
McCloskey 


McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKlnnejr 

McNulty 

Meelian 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Murptiy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  I  MA) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paj-ne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

PeUrson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Posiiard 

Price  (SO 

Rahall 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 


Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Sludds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 


Allard 

.\rcher 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 


Bilirakis 
de  la  Garza 
Ford  (TN) 
Hastings 


Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Trail  cant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

NAYS— 174 

Gingrich 

Goodlalte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grains 

Oraody 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pomlx) 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Cluinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Zlmmer 


Hufflngton 
Laughlin 
Neal  (NO 
Range! 
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Roukema 
Washington 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco ).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    DERRICK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  242,  noes  174. 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  17] 
AYES— 242 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Bilirakis  against. 

Mr.  Washington  for,  with  Mrs.  Roukema 
against. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bllbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  ( FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
CUy 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
Deal 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 
English 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 


Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Giickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hamuui 

Hayes  ■^- 

Hefber 

Hillianl 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kraidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpioskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
MineU 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murphy 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA I 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
-•  Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Pstenon(FL) 
Petenon  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Hahall 
Reed 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Roemer 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shepherd 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor  (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 
TorricelU 
Towns 
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Tnflcant 

Volkmer 

Williams 

Tucker 

Waters 

Wise 

Unsoeld 

Watt 

Woolsey 

Valentlzie 

Waxman 

Wyden 

Vento 

Wheat 

Wynn 

VUclosky 

Whitten 
NOES— 174 

Yates 

AUard 

Gilman 

Morella 

Archer 

Gln^ch 

Myers 

Armey 

Goodlatte 

Nussle 

Bachus  (AL) 

Goodllng 

Oxley 

Baker  (CA) 

Goss 

Packard 

Baker (LA) 

Grams 

Paxon 

Ballenrer 

Grandy 

Petri 

Barrett  (NE) 

Greenwood 

Pombo 

Bartlett 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Barton 

Hancock 

Portman 

Bateman 

Hansen 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bentley 

Heney 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Her^r 

Qulnn 

Bllley 

Hobson 

Rams  tad 

Blute 

Hoekstra 

Ravenel 

Boehlert 

Hoke 

Regula 

Boehner 

Horn 

Ridge 

Bonllla 

Houghton 

Roberts 

BunnlDK 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Burton 

Hutchinson 

Rohrabacher 

Buyer 

Isglls 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Roth 

Calvert 

Istook 

Royce 

Camp 

Jacobs 

San  to  rum 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Sax ton 

Caatle 

Johnson.  Sam 

Schaefer 

CllDger 

Kasich 

Schifr 

Coble 

Kim 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins  (GA) 

King 

Shaw 

Combest 

Kingston 

Shays 

Cooper 

Klug 

Shuster 

Cox 

KnoUenberg 

Skeen 

Crane 

Kolbe 

Smith  (MI) 

Crapo 

Kyi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cunningham 

Lazlo 

Smith  (OR) 

DeLay 

Leach 

Smith  (TX) 

Olaz-Bal&rt 

Levy 

Snowe 

Dickey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Solomon 

Doollttle 

Lewis  (FL) 

Spence 

Doman 

Lightfoot 

Steams 

Dreler 

Linder 

Stump 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Sundquist 

Dunn 

Machtley 

Talent 

Ehlent 

ManzuUo 

Taylor  (NO 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Everett 

McCoUum 

Thomas  (WY) 

Ewing 

McCrery 

Torkildsen 

Fawell 

McDade 

Upton 

Fields  (TX) 

McHugh 

Vucanovlch 

Fish 

Mclnnis 

Walker 

Fowler 

McKeon 

Walsh 

Franks  (CT) 

McMillan 

WeldoD 

Franks (NJ) 

Meyers 

Wilson 

Gallegly 

Mica 

Wolf 

Oallo 

Michel 

Young  (AK) 

Oekas 

Miller  (FL) 

Young  (FL) 

Gllchrest 

Molinari 

Zellff 

GUlmor 

Moorhead 

Zlmmer 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Becerra 

Hasten 

Neal  (NC) 

Blllrakis 

Hastings 

Rangel 

de  la  Garza 

Hufnngton 

Roukema 

Durbln 

Hyde 

Velazquez 

Ford  (MI) 

Laughlln 

Washington 

Ford(TN) 

Murtha 

D  1506 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Blllrakis  against. 

Mr.  Washing^ton  for,  with  Mrs.  Roukema 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ing  to  House  Resolution  352,  which  provides 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  811,  the  Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act,  and  did  not  cast 
my  vote.  During  this  vote,  I  was  chairing  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee on  tjehalf  of  Chairman  Valentine.  For  the 
Recxird,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  this  resolution. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  February  7,  I  was  called  back  to  Illi- 
nois t)ecause  of  a  death  in  my  family.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 

"No"  on  rollcall  17,  the  rule  for  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  reauthorization  bill. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
BOARD  ENTITLED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING  INDICATORS— 1993— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S. C.  1863(j)(l),  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Board  en- 
titled Science  and  Engineering  Indica- 
tors— 1993.  This  reports  the  11th  in  a  se- 
ries examining  key  aspects  of  the  sta- 
tus of  American  science  and  engineer- 
ing. 

The  science  and  technology  enter- 
prise is  key  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
The  United  States  must  sustain  world 
leadership  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  commend  Science  and  Engineering 
Indicators — 1993  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  those  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  endeavor. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  9, 1994. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  during  rollcall  No.  17,  on  agree- 


INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 352  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  811. 

D  1507 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to 
reauthorize  the  independent  counsel 
law  for  an  additional  5  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Torricelli  in 
the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  811,  the  Independent  Counsel  Re- 
authorization Act.  I  am  pleased  we  are 
able  to  take  up  this  important  bill 
today. 

Last  Congress,  the  Independent 
Counsel  Act  died  a  less  than  honorable 
death— the  result  of  bludgeoning  and 
being  held  hostage  by  some  Repub- 
licans who  viewed  a  good  government 
mechanism  somehow  as  the  enemy 
rather  than  as  a  trusted  watchman.  In 
the  face  of  unrelenting  hostility  by  the 
previous  Republican  administration — 
including  the  threat  of  a  Senate  fili- 
buster— the  law  lapsed  on  December  15, 
1992.  Certainly,  that  was  unfitting 
treatment  for  one  of  the  few  truly 
novel  enhancements  to  our  constitu- 
tional democracy  in  the  20th  century. 
For  some  strange  reason,  the  ardent 
opponents  of  the  statute  have  now  ex- 
perienced a  miraculous  conversion — 
they  walk;  they  see — in  the  past  few 
months. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  are 
those  who  have  shown  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  value  of  this  law.  Both  President 
Bill  Clinton  and  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno,  a  former  prosecutor  her- 
self, have  consistently  indicated  their 
strong  support  for  our  efforts  to  revive 
it. 

Under  H.R.  811,  the  Independent 
Counsel  Law  is  reauthorized  for  an- 
other 5  years,  with  new  accountability 
and  cost  control  safeguards  based  on 
recommendations  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  These  safeguards  will 
apply  to  all  existing  independent  coun- 
sels as  well  as  any  future  ones,  and 
they  more  than  answer  any  lingering 
criticism  about  the  operation  of  the 
act  in  the  recent  past. 

In  addition,  the  bill  gives  the  Attor- 
ney General  explicit  authority  to  use 
the  act  in  cases  involving  Members  of 
Congress.  Nonetheless — and.  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  red  herring — some 
Republicans  have  made  the  so-called 
Member  coverage  issue  the  heart  of 
their  debate.  The  irony  is  that  the  act 
and  H.R.  811  have  provided  for  Member 
coverage  since  1982,  but  that  fact  seems 
to  be  an  overlooked  detail  to  those 
making  the  noise  and  hoping  to  set  off 
a  panic  vote.  I  think  they  will  be  sur- 
prised as  they  were  in  the  other  body 
when  the  same  ploy  failed. 

Finally,  the  Republican  substitute  to 
H.R.  811  would  gut,  dismantle,  and 
abridge   every    major   procedural    and 


substantive  provision  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Act.  In  this  sense,  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  thorough  piece  of  work,  but 
is  the  functional  equivalent  of  gutting 
the  statute,  as  was  done  by  other 
means  last  Congress. 

Let  us  support  H.R.  811  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  good  government. 

D  1510 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  independent  coun- 
sel statute  is  an  important  and  nec- 
essary law.  It  should  be  reauthorized. 
However,  several  issues  surfaced  during 
the  time  the  now-expired  statute  was 
in  effect  which  made  it  clear  that  cer- 
tain basic  reforms  in  this  law  are  need- 
ed. 

Obviously,  there  are  circumstances 
when  a  conflict  of  interest  may  exist, 
or  at  least  when  the  appearance  of  a 
conflict  may  arise,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  placed  in  a  difficult  position 
to  effectively  investigate  and  prosecute 
another  high-ranking  Government  offi- 
cial. The  Watergate  episode  certainly 
highlighted  the  potential  for  such  con- 
flicts. The  independent  counsel  law  has 
proved  a  useful  tool  on  some  occasions 
to  avoid  such  conflicts. 

However,  the  expired  law  has  not 
completely  fulfilled  its  promise  or  pur- 
pose. All  too  often  it  has  not  restored 
the  public's  confidence  in  Government 
or  our  legal  system.  Since  its  enact- 
ment in  1978,  this  law  has  resulted  in  14 
separate  investigations  but  there  has 
only  been  one  final  conviction  of  a 
named  subject.  These  court-appointed 
prosecutors,  who  are  accountable  to 
absolutely  nobody,  have  spent  more 
than  $61  million.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
often  there  is  little  to  show  for  their 
costly  efforts. 

However,  despite  these  obvious  short- 
comings, the  majority  has  brought  a 
bill  (H.R.  811)  to  the  floor  today  which 
would  essentially  reauthorize  the  same 
statute.  At  a  time  when  the  public  is 
demanding  Federal  budget  sanity  and 
real  congressional  reform,  they  bring 
us  a  bill  which  essentially  ignores  our 
experience  under  this  law— a  bill  which 
strives  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
H.R.  811  either  completely  avoids,  or 
merely  pays  lip  service  to,  such  fun- 
damental and  serious  issues  as  ac- 
countability, cost,  the  handling  of  clas- 
sified information,  the  scope  of  pros- 
ecutorial jurisdiction,  and  consistency 
with  Justice  Department  criminal  en- 
forcement policies. 

H.R.  811,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  need  of 
substantial  improvement.  It  needs  to 
be  improved  in  particular  with  regard 
to  those  provisions  regarding  the  ac- 
countability and  cost  of  independent 
counsel.  Despite  the  use  of  misleading 
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subtitles  like  "Added  Cost  Controls," 
H.R.  811  would  actually  allow  independ- 
ent counsel  to  continue  enjoying  vir- 
tually unlimited  budgets.  Although  the 
bill  includes  vague  requirements  that 
the  independent  counsel  conduct  their 
activities  with  due  regard  for  expenses 
and  that  he  or  she  authorize  only  rea- 
sonable and  lawful  expenditures,  those 
terms  are  left  undefined  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  under  this  bill,  the 
independent  counsel  is  provided  with 
an  enormous  loophole  through  which  it 
can  choose  to  ignore  the  established 
expenditure  policies  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  bill  states  the  independ- 
ent counsel  need  not  comply  with  es- 
tablished departmental  expenditure 
policies  if  they  determine  that  such 
compliance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  statute.  They  alone 
make  that  determination.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  It  is  not  subject 
to  congressional  oversight.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  with  this  total  lack  of  ac- 
countability, how  can  we  realistically 
expect  expenditures  to  be  controlled? 

Further,  the  expenses  of  all  independ- 
ent counsel  would  remain  under  a  per- 
manent, indefinite  appropriation  and 
thus  totally  outside  the  scrutiny  of  the 
annual  congressional  appropriations 
process.  Independent  Counsel  Lawrence 
Walsh,  who  just  concluded  a  7-year  in- 
vestigation, has  spent  more  than  $39 
million.  The  average  cost  for  prosecu- 
tions per  criminal  defendant  in  a  U.S. 
attorney's  office  in  this  country  is  ap- 
proximately $10,000;  Mr.  Walsh  aver- 
aged $2.5  million  per  defendant.  Again, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  cogent 
criticisms  of  this  law  is  that  it  is  too 
expensive  and  there  is  no  incentive  to 
curb  costs.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  811 
does  not  effectively  address  these  prob- 
lems. 

Also  ignoring  our  experience  under 
the  prior  law.  H.R.  811  does  nothing  to 
safeguard  the  handling  of  national  se- 
curity information  or  classified  docu- 
ments. During  the  independent  coun- 
sel's Iran-Contra  investigation,  numer- 
ous shortcomings  in  this  area  became 
evident.  For  example,  CIA  cables— with 
highly  sensitive  markings— were  re- 
leased as  exhibits  during  trials:  in  a 
motion  to  quash  a  subpoena,  a  covert 
agent  was  identified  by  name,  and 
highly  sensitive  classified  documents 
were  inexplicably  lost  at  the  Los  Ange- 
les International  Airport.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  should  make  it  clear  that  an 
independent  counsel  must  fully  comply 
with  Federal  law  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  handling  and  disclosure  of 
classified  information.  Most  impor- 
tantly, if  there  is  a  failure  to  comply, 
then  removal  should  occur.  The  prob- 
lem with  a  Brooks  amendment,  which 
we  will  consider  later  today,  is  that  it 
imposes  no  sanction  if  an  independent 
counsel  fails  to  follow  the  law  or  appli- 
cable regulations  on  handling  national 
security  documents.  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  cannot  realistically  expect 


that  a  special  prosecutor  will  be  pros- 
ecuted for  violating  18  U.S.C.  798.  The 
only  realistic  sanction  in  these  kinds 
of  circumstances  is  to  make  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  subject  to  removal  for 
good  cause— just  as  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  proposes. 

Also  troubling  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that  independent  counsel 
are  allowed  to  ignore  Justice  Depart- 
ment policies  regarding  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. While  the  bill  includes  lan- 
guage which  appears  to  require  compli- 
ance with  Department  policies  regard- 
ing the  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws,  it  provides  another  loophole 
through  which  a  counsel  may  choose  to 
completely  ignore  such  policies.  The 
bill  states  that  independent  counsel 
shall  comply  with  Justice  Department 
policy  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  law— "except  to  the  extent 
that  to  do  so  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  no  ex- 
ception for  a  Federal  prosecutor  with 
respect  to  Justice  Department  criminal 
enforcement  policies.  All  Federal  pros- 
ecutors—including every  independent 
counsel— should  abide  by  the  same  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
our  criminal  laws.  An  independent 
counsel,  who  stands  in  the  shoes  of  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecutors,  should 
not  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  lesser  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  when  amend- 
ments are  considered.  I  have  been  au- 
thorized under  the  rule  to  offer  two 
amendments,  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly. 

Fish  amendment  No.  2  provides  that 
the  General  Services  Administration 
[GSA]— instead  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts— would  be  the 
Government  agency  responsible  for  the 
administrative  support  of  independent 
counsel.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  is  an  arm  of  the  judicial 
branch  and  is  not  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy to  provide  operational  support  for 
an  executive  branch  function,  in  this 
case  prosecution.  Further,  and  impor- 
tant, it  is  without  legal  authority  to 
effectively  oversee  and  control  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  various  independent 
counsel.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration already  has  the  staff  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  provide  procure- 
ment and  administrative  support  for 
all  executive  branch  agencies.  It  sim- 
ply is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  duplicate  this  support  function 
through  a  judicial  branch  agency,  when 
it  is  already  available  through  an  exec- 
utive branch  agency. 

Amendment  designated  "Fish  No.  3" 
places  limitations  on  the  salary  levels 
that  the  independent  counsels  can  pay 
their  assistants.  My  amendment  would 
authorize  each  independent  counsel  to 
hire  two  assistants  at  Executive  Level 
V,  $108,200/year,  and  would  cap  other 
legal  assistants  at  the  maximum  salary 
level  of  a  Washington-based  Assistant 
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U.S.  Attorney,  $90,252.  This  amendment 
is  made  necessary  because  of  confusing 
language  contained  in  H.R.  811  which 
appears  to  allow  such  assistants  to  be 
compensated  up  to  the  amount  payable 
for  level  IV.  $115,700,  of  the  executive 
schedule.  First  of  all,  this  is  the  same 
annual  rate  of  pay  set  by  law  for  the 
independent  counsel  himself  or  herself. 
Does  it  make  any  budgetary  or  policy 
sense  to  allow  employees— that  is.  as- 
sistants—to potentially  make  the  same 
salary  as  their  boss?  This  is  not  a  com- 
plicated amendment.  It  is  about  com- 
mon sense  and  elementary  cost  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  we  will  consider 
the  substitute  offered  by  Congressman 
Hyde,  known  as  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel Accountability  and  Reform  Act.  It 
is  a  comprehensive,  common  sense  re- 
form package  that  would  address  all  of 
the  serious  shortcomings  in  this  law 
which  I  have  discussed.  Only  if  the 
Hyde  substitute  is  adopted,  will  the 
House  ensure  that  independent  counsel 
will  be  accountable  in  a  policy  sense 
and  a  due  process  sense.  Furthermore, 
only  if  we  adopt  the  Hyde  substitute, 
will  the  American  taxpayers  be  pro- 
tected against  unnecessary,  wasteful 
spending.  Finally,  the  Hyde  substitute 
is  the  only  sure  way  we  can  achieve 
genuine  congressional  reform  as  part  of 
this  process— mandatory  congressional 
coverage  under  the  independent  coun- 
sel statute.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  study  this  issue 
and  vote  accordingly.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reforming  our  institutions  of 
Government,  then  adoption  of  the  Hyde 
substitute  is  the  only  real  alternative. 

The  purpose  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel law  was  to  restore  public  faith  in 
our  system  of  government  and  ensure  a 
fair  and  impartial  system  of  justice.  If 
we  forgo  this  opportunity  to  reform 
this  law  and  instead  allow  it  to  remain 
vulnerable  to  the  criticisms  that  it  is 
arbitrary,  too  costly,  and  unfair,  then 
the  very  purpose  of  this  law  will  be  un- 
dermined. 

D  1520 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  both  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  have 
outlined  the  general  purposes  of  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  floor.  We  should 
review  real  quickly  how  it  happened 
that  we  are  on  the  floor  today  at  all.  It 
is  because  the  independent  counsel 
statute  faded  out  of  existence,  just 
died,  and  we  the  Congress  allowed  that 
to  happen. 

Now.  if  we  brought  in  partisan  poli- 
tics as  having  partially  or  substan- 
tially been  the  cause  of  the  demise  of 
the  act,  it  could  be  equally  shared.  I 
believe.  I  think  the  Democrats  allowed 
it  to  fail.  They  have  control   of  the 


House,  and  they  could  have,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  revived  or  brought  the 
reauthorization  to  the  floor  way  before 
the  expiration  of  the  last  term  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  statute.  And 
maybe  the  Republicans,  who  were  sick 
and  tired  of  the  profligacy  of  Lawrence 
Walsh  and  other  abuses  that  we  have 
heard  over  the  years  about  the  office  of 
independent  counsel,  were  willing  to 
see  it  die  because  of  some  abuses.  $40 
million  were  spent  by  Walsh  in  pursuit 
of  ghosts,  in  many  occasions,  only  to 
have  a  final  report  that  regurgitated 
matters  that  everyone  knew  and  had 
digested  many  years  ago. 

In  any  event,  those  were  the  argu- 
ments about  independent  counsel. 

Now,  when  the  movement  began  in 
this  term  to  reinstate  it,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  it  began  to  gain  momen- 
tum, Mr.  Chairman,  was  because  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  Whitewatergate 
situation  arising  in  Arkansas.  Every- 
one knows  by  now  the  allegations  that 
are  swirling  around  the  failed  S&L  in 
Arkansas,  about  the  manipulations  of 
takeovers  and  all  the  matters  that 
would,  in  a  proper  circumstance,  have 
cried  out  for  an  independent  counsel 
right  from  the  start. 

Alas,  we  had  none  in  front  of  us.  It  is 
only  today  that  in  late  February  of  1994 
we  are  approaching  the  subject.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  Whitewatergate 
really  had  blossomed  into  some  kind  of 
cry  for  independent  counsel,  we  would 
have  authorized  such  an  event  and  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  applied 
for  the  appointment  of  same. 

Why  am  I  confident  of  that?  Because 
indeed,  a  special  counsel  was  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  albeit  it  was 
after  some  hedging  on  her  part  and 
some  mixed  signals  that  undoubtedly 
she  was  receiving  from  the  White 
House. 

So.  in  retrospect,  we  should  have  re- 
authorized the  independent  counsel 
statute  for  those  purposes. 

But  I  still  would  have  had  tremen- 
dous qualms  about  it.  Why?  Because. 
No.  1.  the  accountability,  as  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  am  constrained  to  look  favor- 
ably upon  this  independent  counsel  act 
only  because  of  ego. 

In  subcommittee,  as  will  be  recalled, 
when  our  committee  was  considering 
this  subject  matter.  I  offered  an 
amendment  for  a  yearly  reporting,  a 
yearly  accounting  to  the  Congress  of 
the  progress  of  the  independent  counsel 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  statute. 
That  was  carried,  and  now  the  main 
bill,  oddly  and  ironically,  makes  me 
coauthor  of  the  language  because  my 
call  for  an  annual  audit  or  annual  ac- 
counting is  part  of  the  bill. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  I  wanted  to 
see  a  2-year  reauthorization  of  the 
independent  counsel  appear  in  the  bill 
as  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  every  independent 
counsel  work  for  2  solid  years  and  then. 
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if  necessary  to  justify  further  time  and 
expenditure  for  the  subject  matter  at 
hand  in  the  office  of  independent  coun- 
sel, to  go  before  the  very  court  that  ap- 
pointed him  and  allow  evidence  to  be 
demonstrated  as  to  why  he  should  con- 
tinue that  investigation.  And  this 
would  have  applied  in  Whitewatergate 
if  we  had  independent  counsel  on  board 
if  the  statute  had  been  in  effect. 

It  would  have  meant  that  a  majority 
of  the  minority  on  the  Judiciary  or  any 
member  of  the  Judiciary,  or  other  ways 
in  which  allegations  would  have 
reached  the  Attorney  General,  would 
have  convinced  the  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation 
and  then,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  to 
do  those  things  that  would  lead  to  re- 
questing a  court  for  the  appointment  of 
independent  counsel.  We  do  not  have 
that,  we  did  not  have  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  then  in 
the  matter  of  Whitewatergate,  this 
would  have  brought  almost  an  auto- 
matic appointment  of  an  independent 
counsel? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Yes.  That  is  borne  out 
by  this  fact,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  indeed  even 
though  the  Attorney  General,  the  cur- 
rent incumbent,  in  effect  was  hedging 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial counsel  and  was  receiving  un- 
doubtedly signals  from  the  White 
House  as  to  what  to  do  or  not  to  do.  fi- 
nally, after  denying  the  need  for  it,  ac- 
ceded to  a  special  counsel.  There  would 
have  been  no  need  for  that.  The  hue 
and  cry  would  have  been  so  overwhelm- 
ing if  a  good  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute had  been  in  effect,  that  that  would 
have  automatically  occurred,  the  At- 
torney GeneraJ  would  have  done  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  the  court 
would  have  appointed  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  under  the  provi- 
sions here  if,  for  example,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  became  aware,  as  we 
saw  in  this  morning's  paper,  that  a  law 
firm  might  be  shredding  documents  re- 
lated to  a  Whitewatergate,  would  the 
independent  counsel  at  that  point 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  have 
the  ability  to  step  in  and  investigate 
under  that  kind  of  a  matter? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  In  my  judgment,  un- 
doubtedly, yes.  could  have  done  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. That  does  help  clarify  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  question. 

So,  now  the  only  thing  that  remains 
because  I  am  leaning  hard  toward 
wanting  to  accept  the  bill,  the  general 
purpose  of  the  bill,  only  because  I 
wrote  part  of  it  in  calling  for  the  an- 
nual   accounting    to    the    Congress,    I 
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think  that  as  an  important  step,  I  still 
feel  bruised  that  my  2-year  sunset  pro- 
vision was  not  permitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  another  salutary 
feature  that  I  had  provided,  but  you 
have  more  of  me  now  than  you  ever 
had  before  because  you  agreed  to  the 
language  I  proposed  on  accounting. 

But  if  the  Gekas  amendment  fails 
later,  then  I  will  have  to  revisit  my 
compatibility  with  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2M!  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
granting  me  a  brief  moment  of  time, 
and  as  he  is  well  aware  of  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  in  our  history.  I  bring 
with  me  to  the  Congress,  having 
worked  on  what  was  known  as  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  committee,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  that  congressional  in- 
vestigation was  going  on  there  was  an 
independent  counsel  invited,  as  well,  or 
appointed,  as  well,  and  the  reason  was 
because  there  were  allegations  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  activity,  and  I  think  it  is 
ironic  that  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  who.  for  years,  opposed 
the  concept  of  the  independent  counsel, 
in  fact  allowed  the  laws  under  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  expire  this  past  De- 
cember because  of  opposition  from  the 
then-Bush  White  House,  are  now  saying 
how  much  we  have  got  to  have  this 
law.  Consistently  the  Democrats  have 
said  that  we  need  an  opportunity  in  the 
statute  to  ensure  that  the  appearances 
of  investigation  of  Federal  criminal  ac- 
tivity by  high  ranking  Government  of- 
ficials is  in  appearance  being  con- 
ducted without  bias,  without  political 
pressures,  and  that  is  why  we  have  this 
concept  of  an  independent  counsel.  It  is 
important  for  the  credibility  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  important  for  the  credi- 
bility of  the  accused,  and  I  believe  we 
fashioned  a  fair  bill. 

Here,  as  we  learn  from  the  experi- 
ences of  previous  and  the  most  recent 
independent  counsel,  there  are  no  real 
checks  and  balances  on  their  budget, 
and  we  face  a  budget  deficit,  and  what 
we  built  into  this,  into  this  version  of 
the  bill,  is  cost  controls,  budgeting  pro- 
cedures, so  that  there  is  accountability 
on  how  much  money  they  are  spending 
in  these  appropriate  Federal  criminal 
investigations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  for  having 
yielded  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  remaining  respective 
times? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  has  13 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  24  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickman],  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  constituents  often 
tell  me  that  they  think  it  is  important 
for  Congress  and  the  Government  in 
general  to  improve  its  image,  to  look 
like  we  are  acting  like  the  rest  of  the 
people,  to  not  live  by  a  different  set  of 
standards  and  to  subject  ourselves  to 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment process  in  the  event  that  one  of 
us,  or  somebody  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  gets  into  trouble,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  is  an 
example  of  very  good  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  saying  is. 
"When  you  have  high  level  officials 
that  get  themselves  into  some  degree 
of  trouble,  there  is  a  procedure  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  investigated 
and.  if  necessary,  prosecuted, "  and  I 
would  point  out  that  this  law.  which 
expired  last  year,  has  always  had  the 
support  of  many  of  us  in  Congress, 
many  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  for 
sure,  and  is  an  example  of  particularly 
good  government. 

Here  we  have  an  administration 
pushing  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  and. 
as  opposed  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion which  discouraged,  in  fact  worked 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  now 
have  an  administration  who  wants  to 
see  this  independent  counsel  law 
passed,  and  we  have  a  Congress  which 
is  moving  ahead  in  that  regard,  and  I 
think  that  this  will  be  passed  and 
signed  into  law  soon,  and  it  was  one 
item,  maybe  not  the  most  significant 
item  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  one  item  that  will  provide  an  exam- 
ple that  this  Congress  and  this  Govern- 
ment is  listening  to  the  people  in  terms 
of  the  whole  situation  involving  ethics 
in  government  and  good  government 
generally. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  some  controversy  as  to  the 
issue  of  coverage  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress under  the  independent  counsel 
law.  and  I  will  point  out  that  under 
this  statute  Members  of  Congress  are 
covered  under  this  law.  The  Attorney 
General  has  the  authority  to  seek  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  coun- 
sel. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  ask  the  gentleman. 
"When  you  were  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  passed  this  bill  some 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  renewals,  did  it 
not  include  Members  of  Congress 
then?" 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Yes.  it  did  abso- 
lutely. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  It  has  and  it  does? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  the  option  of  the 
Attorney  General? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  None  of  them  that 
agreed  to  that.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, have  felt  that  it  needed  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  And  in  fact  vir- 
tually every  Attorney  General.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  are  very  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  is  seeking  which  mandates 
that  an  independent  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Let  me  flnish  my 
point. 

It  mandates  that  an  independent 
counsel  be  appointed  under  cir- 
cumstances where  misconduct  is  al- 
leged, takes  away  the  power  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process  to  use  other  means  like, 
for  example,  a  grand  jury,  separate 
grand  jury,  separate  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion, on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  attorney, 
and  in  addition,  probably,  will  cause  a 
manyfold  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration of  Government  by  mandating 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  abso- 
lutely be  covered  by  a  statute  which 
squeezes  out  other  important  ways  to 
indict  and  convict  Members  of  Con- 
gress; namely,  the  grand  jury  and  the 
process  involving  U.S.  attorneys. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  continue  to  yield,  is 
it  not  true  that  there  was  some  feeling 
that,  if  they  had  made  Members  of  Con- 
gress automatically  included  in  that,  it 
would  have  led  to  possible  mischief  on 
the  part  of  either  Democrats  or  even 
possibly,  not  likely,  but  possibly  even 
Republicans  by  having  half  of  the 
members  of  that  party  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  plus  one  make  a 
recommendation  on  October  10  that 
they  investigate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
or  whoever? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  independence  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  my 
judgment  would  be  threatened  by  a 
mandatory  independent  counsel  law. 
and  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  had 
no  trouble  investigating  and  indicting 
Members  of  Congress,  when  necessary, 
under  existing  law.  There  may  be  some 
circumstances  where  an  independent 
counsel  is  needed.  There  may  be  times 
when  they  have  a  relationship,  that 
Member  of  Congress  does,  with  an  exec- 
utive branch  official.  Then  it  is  appro- 
priate  

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  that  case  could  they 
not  get  one? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  In  that  case  they  have  all  the 
legal  authority  in  the  world  to  get  one. 
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Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GEKAS],  for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
very  strange  that  they  are  bringing  it 
at  this  time. 

We  had  an  investigation  going  on  in- 
volving the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Ron  Brown,  who  allegedly  took 
$700,000  in  bribes  to  help  lead  the  fight 
to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam, 
and  he  was  cleared  by  a  grand  jury  in 
Miami  just  last  week,  and  yet  we  tried 
time,  and  time,  and  time  again  to  get 
a  special  prosecutor,  or  a  special  inde- 
pendent counsel,  to  look  into  the 
charges,  and  we  could  not  get  anybody 
to  help  us.  We  were  stonewalled  by  the 
White  House.  We  were  stonewalled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  were 
stonewalled  by  Justice.  They  said  they 
could  not  pick  anybody  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  would  be  accused  of  showing 
favoritism  because  they  were  part  of 
the  administration. 

And  yet  now  President  Clinton  and 
Janet  Reno  say  they  are  in  favor  of 
this  special  counsel  law. 

Now,  when  Janet  Reno  got  involved 
in  the  Ron  Brown  affair,  Mr.  Chairman, 
she  sent  one  of  her  top  aides  down  to 
Miami  to  conduct  a  grand  jury  inves- 
tigation, and  everybody  knows  that  a 
prosecuting  attorney  has  great  control 
over  whether  or  not  to  get  an  indict- 
ment, and,  since  she  sent  one  of  her  top 
aides  down,  it  was  no  surprise  to  me 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  exonerated.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  man  who 
accused  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Binh  Ly, 
passed  a  6-hour  FBI  lie  detector  test.  In 
addition  to  that,  it  was  alleged  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  going  to  be 
transferred  to  Bank  Indo  Suez  in 
Singapore,  and  the  FBI  said  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  wire  trans- 
ferred to  a  bank  in  Vietnam  to  a  bank 
in  Singapore.  In  addition  to  that.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Brown  testified  before  a 
committee  in  Congress  that  he  had  no 
involvement  with  any  of  his  staff  re- 
garding this,  and  yet  the  lead  agency 
at  a  National  Security  Council  meeting 
last  July  pushing  for  normalization 
with  Vietnam  was  Mr.  Brown's  agency, 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are 
just  so  many  problems  with  this  that  it 
just  boggled  the  mind,  and  yet  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  exonerated,  and  we 
cannot  get  a  special  counsel  or  special 
prosecutor,  and  yet  1  week  later  the 
special  counsel  law  comes  to  the  floor 
after  all  this  has  been  taken  care  of.  I 
think  that  is  very,  very  interesting, 
very  Interesting. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  hope   that  we  do  not 


sweep  anything  else  under  the  rug.  I 
think  this  Ron  Brown  affair  has  been 
swept  under  the  rug.  I  think  it  is  a  ter- 
rible tragedy. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  upset  about  it.  I  know  I  am 
because  we  have  gone  into  this  a  great 
deal  to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
and  now.  after  everything  is  done  and 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  paper,  we  bring 
this  special  counsel  law  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  think  it  is  really  a  tragic 
state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  interesting  that  the  gentleman 
comes  to  the  floor  today  and  raises 
questions  about  why  the  independent 
counsel  law  was  allowed  to  lapse, 
which  I  will  elaborate  on  later.  But  in 
1987,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
Members  that  he  voted  against  passage 
of  the  independent  counsel  law.  How 
does  the  gentleman  square  that  with 
his  comments  of  today? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  the 
independent  counsel  law  was  abused  by 
Mr.  Walsh.  He  spent  millions  and  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  and  did 
not  get  one  conviction. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Yes;  but  that  had  not 
happened  in  1987,  had  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GEKAS]  for  this  time. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  al- 
ways supported  an  independent  counsel 
bill,  and  I  was  one  who  supported  it 
back  in  1978  when  it  first  passed,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  learn  something 
from  experience.  A  mere  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  has  presently 
stood  until  it  lapsed  last  December  just 
will  not  cut  it.  It  indicates  that  we  are 
impervious  to  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of 
treatment  of  classified  information.  We 
have  heard  stories  about  the  independ- 
ent counsel  that  investigated  the  Iran- 
Contra  controversy  taking  a  suitcase 
full  of  classified  material  that  was  used 
in  a  deposition  out  on  the  west  coast  of 
former  President  Reagan  and  tossing  it 
to  a  red  cap  at  the  curb  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Airport,  and  it  has  never  been 
seen  again.  And  it  was  not  reported  for 
many,  many  weeks. 

That  cannot  happen.  That  should  not 
happen.  There  should  be  some  account- 
ability. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
has  thoughtfully  prepared  an  amend- 
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ment  that  says  the  independent  coun- 
sel shall  follow  the  laws  and  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  classified  mate- 
rial. That  is  well  and  good,  but  where 
is  the  sanction?  There  is  no  sanction. 

In  my  substitute  which  the  Members 
will  get  a  chance  to  vote  for,  it  pro- 
vides that  if  indeed  the  independent 
counsel  or  any  of  his  staff  do  not  follow 
the  rules  or  regulations  concerning  the 
proper  treatment  of  classified  mate- 
rial, they  are  removed.  We  have  a  sanc- 
tion. I  suggest  with  all  deference  to  my 
chairman  that  his  provision  is  tooth- 
less. It  has  no  bite.  We  should  provide 
a  sanction. 

Effective  cost  controls:  One  of  the 
things  we  ought  to  have  learned  was 
the  profligacy  with  which  Mr.  Walsh 
operated  his  office.  I  must  say  that 
Midas  never  in  his  wildest  days  had  the 
resources  available  to  him,  even  after 
everything  he  touched,  turned  to  gold. 
There  was  absolutely  no  accountabil- 
ity, no  oversight  as  to  the  millions 
that  were  spent  by  Judge  Walsh  over  a 
period  of  7  years. 

What  we  want  in  the  substitute— and 
that  is  the  only  place  where  we  find 
this  reform — is  that  the  annual  appro- 
priations process  obtains  after  the  first 
2  years.  The  independent  counsel  has  2 
years  to  do  whatever  he  or  she  will,  but 
after  that  we  ask  them  to  "Please  sub- 
mit yourself  to  an  appropriations  proc- 
ess." We  are  dealing  with  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  jurisdiction  of  an  independent 
counsel:  The  bill  that  we  are  asked  to 
vote  for,  the  bill  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  brought  to  us.  has 
nothing  to  say  about  narrowing  the 
focus  or  jurisdiction  of  the  independent 
counsel.  He  does  not  have  a  license  to 
go  hunting  in  the  forest  and  shoot 
every  critter  that  moves.  It  should  be 
specific.  It  should  be  targeted.  It 
should  be  directed,  it  should  be  focused 
so  that  there  is  not  this  grandiose,  lav- 
ish, expensive,  and  reputation-ruining 
hunting  expedition. 

Jurisdiction  defined:  What  is  the 
basis  for  a  preliminary  investigation? 
Right  now  you  can  trigger  the  Attor- 
ney General's  action  under  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute,  the  one  that 
just  lapsed  and  the  one  we  are  asked  to 
reauthorize,  by  information  that  there 
may  have  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  Instead,  it  ought  to  be  specific  in- 
formation from  a  credible  source.  That 
is  fine-tuning  and  tightening  up  the 
trigger  mechanism  for  this  whole 
elaborate  process  of  an  independent 
counsel.  I  am  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  that  as  a  freestanding 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
supported  because  it  makes  this  a  more 
lawyerlike  and  a  more  professional  and 
workable  piece  of  legislation. 

Duration  of  an  investigation:  Does  it 
go  on  and  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration to  generation?  Judge  Walsh 
served  longer,  I  think,  than  any  Attor- 
ney General  in  history  except  maybe 
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one  or  two,  I  am  told — 7  years.  Some- 
where along  the  line  there  should  be 
some  accountability.  So  my  substitute 
says  that  the  court  that  appointed  the 
independent  counsel  can  terminate  the 
independent  counsel  whenever  the 
court  decides  that  the  job  is  done  or  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  that  enough  is 
enough.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
is  a  very  useful  amendment. 

It  also  provides  that  if  the  job  is  not 
done  after  2  years,  the  independent 
counsel  must  apply  for  reappointment. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  It 
just  simply  requires  a  review  of  the 
tenure,  the  unlimited  tenure  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  existing  bill. 

What  about  attorneys'  fees?  If  you 
are  a  target  and  you  went  to  trial  and 
you  were  acquitted  or  your  conviction 
is  reversed  on  appeal,  that  is  a  pyrrhic 
victory  if  you  are  bankrupt,  if  you 
have  been  economically  devastated  by 
the  money  you  have  had  to  raise  to  de- 
fend yourself.  My  substitute  requires 
payment  of  those  attorney  fees. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar],  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  S'YNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity,  first  of  all,  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  for  the  job  they  have 
done  today,  and  also  for  the  demeanor 
in  which  they  have  approached  this  de- 
bate. 

I  rise  with  great  disappointment  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  for  a 
long  time  in  our  Nation's  history  has 
been  one  that  we  have  been  very  proud 
of  because  it  has  been  bipartisan.  Re- 
grettably, today  we  now  see,  because  of 
very  shabby  political  tricks,  that  we 
can  no  longer  work  on  something  that 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  the 
history  of  the  independent  counsel,  and 
so  we  go  back  to  1978,  when  Jimmy 
Carter  first  passed  this  legislation. 

It  was  then  twice  during  the  Reagan 
administration  that  this  Congress 
overwhelmingly,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, twice  renewed  the  independent 
counsel.  It  is  imperative  to  remember 
that  on  all  these  occasions  it  was  done 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  It  was  only 
during  that  last  session  of  Congress 
that  we  really  began  to  see  the  falling 
apart  of  this  coojperation,  when  Bill 
Barr,  not  once  but  twice,  refused  the 
use  of  an  independent  counsel,  one  for 
the  Inslaw  investigation,  and  second, 
for  Iraqgate.  It  was  because  of  the  fear 
of  that  administration  of  the  place  of 
the  special  prosecutor  that  they  al- 
lowed that  law  to  expire  on  December 
15,  which  brings  us  here  today. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  debate 
over  the  last  couple  of  hours  realizes 
that  what  this  debate  has  come  down 
to  is  whether  or  not  we  as  Members  of 


Congress  should  be  explicitly  covered 
in  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  since  1982  we 
have  been  covered  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  has  gone  one  step  further 
than  that  because,  with  his  alter- 
native. Members  of  Congress  will  be  ex- 
plicitly covered  by  the  independent 
counsel  for  the  first  time.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Bryant  amendment, 
which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  later,  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  invoke  the  independent 
counsel  procedures  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  Members  of  Congress  when- 
ever he  or  she  determines  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest.  This  is  nearly  iden- 
tical language  that  we  find  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  their  bipartisan  majority 
support  of  this  legislation. 
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Now,  I  must  say.  it  is  regrettable 
that  we  have  this  debate  today  and  we 
have  lost  that  bipartisanship  that  has 
served  this  institution  and  this  coun- 
try well.  But  this  has  not  been  lost  on 
two  groups  that  I  think  command  a  lot 
of  respect,  that  the  American  public 
would  pay  some  attention  to. 

For  example,  we  have  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  written 
every  Member  of  Congress  with  these 
words: 

We  strongly  support  this  legislation,  and 
we  oppose  any  effort  to  amend  the  statute  to 
make  it  applicable  on  a  mandatory  basis  to 
allegations  involving  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation is  not  a  liberal  bastion  insti- 
tution, and  I  think  that  clearly  shows. 
They  have  reviewed  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  today  and  support  the  Bryant  ap- 
proach. 

Second,  probably  the  largest  public 
interest  group  in  this  country,  one  who 
has  in  many  ways  been  the  watchdog  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  Government,  Com- 
mon Cause,  has  written  every  Member 
of  Congress,  and  they  suggest: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Bry- 
ant substitute  as  a  critical  Government  ac- 
countability measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
that  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  gen- 
eral debate,  that  we  remember  that  we 
can  do  this  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  as 
the  other  body  has.  and  let  us  keep  the 
focus  on  the  fact  that  we  will  have  the 
kind    of    investigations    that    people 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  has  17  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would 
inform  my  dear  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  have  one  more  speaker,  and 
I  will  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
until  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
concludes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  the  assertion  made  to  me  by 


the  chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  note,  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
S^'Nar]  to  know  that  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  as  a  supporter  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  statute,  also  supported  sev- 
eral of  the  measures  that  we  trans- 
formed into  amendments  for  the  bill, 
and  they  have  been  roundly  rejected. 
So  it  is  not  as  if  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's total  set  of  recommenda- 
tions was  adopted. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenmn 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  did  they  support 
mandatory  Member  coverage? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
recall. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
did  not.  They  most  affirmatively  did 
not  support  that. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  salary  of  Walsh,  and  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  number  of  staff,  and 
they  do  not  say  one  word  or  another 
about  various  facets  of  administration. 
But  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  that 
as  to  the  coverage  of  the  accounting  to 
be  made  to  the  public,  they  had  certain 
recommendations,  as  to  the  accounting 
procedures,  to  make  things  public.  Not 
as  to  coverage  or  to  other  matters 
which  the  gentleman  so  cleverly  refers 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  event,  there  is 
another  element  of  this  debate  that  has 
to  be  repeated,  and  constantly  re- 
peated. The  American  people  know  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  that  the 
Congress  exempts  itself,  excuses  itself, 
recuses  itself,  from  1001  mandates  that 
they  impose  upon  the  American  people 
or  on  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  We  do  it  in 
OSHA  rules  and  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment practices  and  things  that  we 
would  not  even  think  about  as  affect- 
ing adversely  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
American  citizens.  Yet  we  continue  to 
do  that.  Here  is  an  example  that  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  presented 
exempts  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  mandated  coverage  of  possible  tar- 
gets of  independent  counsel.  Now.  if 
that  is  not  selective  favoritisms,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  offerers  of  the  bill 
acknowledge  that  Members  of  Congress 
can  be  in  a  position  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Otherwise,  they  would  not  allow 
the  Attorney  General  in  her  discretion 
to  bring  an  action  or  to  bring  independ- 
ent counsel  to  visit  against  a  Member 
of  Congress.  So  conflict  of  interest  is 
acknowledged  as  a  possibility  between 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  and/or  the  White  House. 
So  why  not  make  it  equal  to  those  tar- 
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gets  of  the  independent  counsel  that 
the  independent  counsel  law  was  draft- 
ed to  pursue. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  on  this  question  of  congressional 
coverage,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  535  Members  of  Congress. 
Only  in  the  most  generic  sense.  We  are 
talking  about  those  few  about  whom 
specific  information  of  a  violation  of 
Federal  law  from  a  credible  source  has 
been  developed.  I  hope  that  is  not  more 
than  a  handful,  or  less  than  that.  I 
hope  it  is  nobody. 

But  it  is  not  535  and  all  this  over- 
whelming bookkeeping.  We  are  talking 
about  the  very  few  about  whom  specific 
information  of  the  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  by  a  credible  source  is  ob- 
tained, if,  if,  I  say,  my  amendment  is 
adopted  and  that  becomes  the  thresh- 
old, which  it  ought  to  be. 

But  we  have  also  said  that  the  Bry- 
ant amendment  weakens  existing  law, 
and  it  does.  Because  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment, making  congressional  coverage 
optional,  which  it  already  is  under  the 
old  bill,  but  just  a  few  words  are 
changed,  a  cosmetic  difference,  but  the 
standard  now  is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  Invoke  congressional  coverage 
and  seek  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  if  she  finds  it  is  in  the 
public  interest.  That  is  the  new  stand- 
ard that  Mr.  Bryant  will  seek  to  im- 
pose on  us,  in  the  public  interest,  op- 
tional with  the  Attorney  General. 

But  the  old  law,  and  the  law  he  is 
changing  by  his  amendment,  if  the  old 
law  were  to  be  reenacted,  provides  that 
she  can  ask  for  an  independent  counsel 
if  she  finds  herself  in  a  personal,  politi- 
cal, oi  financial  conflict  of  interest. 

So  we  will  have  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  the  Attorney  General  perhaps 
finding  herself  in  a  personal,  a  politi- 
cal, or  a  financial  conflict  of  interest, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  ouglit  to  have 
all  of  those  standards,  or  no  standard. 
We  ought  to  have  Congressmen  covered 
like  any  other  Member  of  the  executive 
branch,  if  specific  information  from  a 
credible  source  of  violating  a  Federal 
statute  is  provided. 

We  cannot  operate  immune,  sac- 
rosanct, from  the  very  standards  we 
seek  to  impose  on  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  American  bar 
likes  that,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  Amer- 
ican people  like  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER],  a  distin- 
gxiished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  other  committees. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  couldn't  wait  to 
get  over  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  because, 
first  of  all,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
many  people  on  the  other  side  got  reli- 
gion over  the  holidays  and  are  sud- 
denly for  this  bill.  With  all  this  gray 
hair,  I  remember  back  even  when  we 
had  this  bill  up  before,  this  was  not  a 
good  idea.  So  that  is  the  first  part. 


But  now  I  walk  in  on  this  debate 
where  they  are  attacking  the  other 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  as 
being  soft  on  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  the  one  who  in  both 
cloakrooms  usually  24  hours  on  day  ev- 
erybody is  beating  up  on,  because  I 
know  Johnny  Bryant.  If  there  is  one 
thing  he  is  not,  it  is  soft  on  Congress. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  been  leading 
all  sorts  of  reforms  out  there  that 
Membei-s  love  to  hate  sometimes.  But 
to  accuse  him  of  being  soft  on  Congress 
in  this  bill,  it  is  really  hard  to  keep 
from  giggling  as  I  hear  it.  It  doesn't 
pass  the  giggle  test,  I  guess  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  say. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  some  of  these 
things.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment puts  Members  of  Congress  explic- 
itly under  the  independent  counsel  law. 

D  1600 

It  does  that.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  truth  in  political  debate.  We  have 
got  the  truth  in  advertising  so  one  can 
say  things  about  toothpaste  and  they 
better  be  true  or  one  can  sue.  But  on 
political  debate,  one  can  say  anything 
about  a  bill,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be 
true. 

But  let  me  say,  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment— and  anybody  who  knows  his 
background  knows  that  this  would  not 
be  an  oversight — he  allows  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  invoke  the  independent 
counsel  law.  This  is  appropriate  discre- 
tion. 

There  are  U.S.  attorneys  all  over 
America  that  can  move  out  and  go 
after  Members  of  Congress  in  a  vigor- 
ous way  and  have  done  so.  If  there  have 
been  U.S.  attorneys  that  have  been  shy 
in  doing  this.  I  want  to  know  who  they 
are.  I  cannot  think  of  any  that  have 
been  intimidated  by  this,  nor  can  I 
think  of  any  Attorney  Generals  that 
have  been  intimidated  by  this.  I  really 
see  this  as  kind  of  a  delaying  tactic. 

There  are  different  rules  sometimes 
for  Congress.  Unfortunately,  that  came 
out  of  the  Constitution.  There  are 
many  of  us  trying  to  change  that.  Sep- 
arate branches  of  Government  are  not 
allowed  to  police  the  other  branch.  We 
cannot  go  over  to  the  Court  across  the 
street  and  start  telling  them  how  to 
run  their  personnel  system,  and  they 
are  not  supposed  to  come  over  here. 
And  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  come  over  there.  So  we  have 
to  set  up  our  own  policing  systems,  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  that.  And  we 
have  got  to  put  more  and  more  teeth  in 
it.  believe  me.  Their  is  no  one  around 
here  that  wants  more  teeth  in  these 
things  than  I  do. 

Ex-Congresswoman  Lynn  Martin  and 
I  used  to  run  around  with  a  bill  here  all 
the  time  trying  to  get  Members  on  it, 
trying  to  get  them  moving  on  House 
fair  employment  practices  and  other 
such  things.  Members  would  always 
run  for  the  door,  a  lot  of  the  Members 
who  give  speeches. 


I  must  say,  as  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate,  I  have  found  it  a  little 
humorous.  I  think  the  real  trick  is  to 
look  at  the  bill  and  why  it  is  needed.  I 
salute  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  and  how  hard  he  has  worked 
on  this. 

If  Members  look  at  Watergate,  and  I 
am  old  enough  and  have  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  remember  Water- 
gate, this  got  started  because  Archi- 
bald Cox  got  interfered  with.  He  had  all 
of  that  turbulence,  all  of  that  commo- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  the  other  side  now 
agrrees  that  we  need  this,  even  though 
we  let  it  run  out  because  we  could  not 
get  the  votes  in  the  last  House  session. 
Oh,  goodness,  it  looks  like  we  are  going 
to  get  the  votes  now. 

But  let  us  move  on,  and  let  us  get 
this  going.  Let  us  get  this  independent 
counsel  out  there  so  that  there  can  be 
these  investigations. 

Members  are  covered.  Yes,  we  can 
also  be  covered  by  the  U.S.  attorneys. 
Yes,  we  are  covered  by  the  U.S.  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  which  has  not  been  shy  ei- 
ther, and  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  cannot 
try  the  Supreme  Court.  And  it  cannot 
try  Members  of  the  executive.  And 
they  have  their  ethics,  and  they  do  not 
try  us.  That  is  why  there  are  different 
things. 

Now  I  know  we  are  not  under  OSHA. 
We  are  bringing  in  every  dead  cat  we 
can  think  of.  We  are  not  under  OSHA. 
We  are  not  under  this.  We  are  not 
under  that.  Well,  we  should  be.  I  agree 
we  should  be.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
here. 

The  issue  here  is  how  does  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  bill  work  vis-a-vis 
Members  of  Congress.  It  gives  many, 
many  bites  out  of  the  apple. 

I  think  it  says  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  as  vigorously  pur- 
sued as  anybody  else  and  probably 
much  more  so.  And  believe  me,  if  some- 
body had  some  real  concrete  ideas  to  be 
even  more  so,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BRYANT]  would  take 
them.  Because  the  one  thing  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  is  trying  to 
make  this  place  absolutely  squeeky 
clean  and  to  rebuild  this  institution 
and  to  rebuild  the  trust  and  dignity 
that  he  thinks  Members  should  give  it. 
And  I  do,  too.  I  thank  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  historic  statute,  a 
unique  statute  in  our  jurisprudence 
that  grew  out  of  a  unique  event  in 
American  history.  That  is  the  Water- 
gate event  of  some  20  years  ago. 

It  resulted  in  the  passage,  in  1978,  of 
a  special  provision  that  recognized  the 


great  difficulty  that  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  have  in  objectively  investigat- 
ing and  prosecuting  another  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  a  colleague 
with  whom  they  work  and  with  whom 
they  are  often  close  friends.  And  so  a 
law  was  written  with  regard  to  about  60 
very  high  officials  in  the  executive 
branch. 

If  there  is  a  specific  allegation  from 
a  credible  source,  it  triggers  a  mecha- 
nism which  can  result  in  the  appoint- 
ment, by  a  court,  of  an  independent 
counsel  so  that  those  cases  may  be  in- 
vestigated an  prosecuted  objectively 
and  fairly.  And  there  have  been  13  in- 
stances like  that.  Half  of  them  have  re- 
sulted in  no  prosecution;  the  other  half 
have  resulted  in  very  high  profile  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  of  which 
all  of  us  are  aware. 

This  law  has  worked  well  for  15 
years.  Because  it  is  novel  and  because 
it  is  unique,  each  time  it  is  passed  it 
has  had  attached  to  it  a  provision 
which  provided  that  the  law  would  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  5  years,  so  it  has  been 
necessary  twice  to  reinstate  the  law,  to 
pass  it  once  again.  And  it  fell  to  us 
again,  in  1992,  to  reinstate  that  law,  5 
years  having  elapsed  since  it  was  last 
passed. 

We  could  not  do  it,  though,  because 
President  Bush  promised  that  if  we  did 
it  he  would  veto  it.  Part  of  the  reason 
we  could  not  do  it  in  1992  is  because  25 
Republican  Senators  signed  a  letter  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  saying 
that  if  this  bill  was  brought  up,  they 
would  filibuster  it  and  kill  it.  And  so 
the  Congress  did  not  reinstate  the  law 
and  it  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  1993,  with  a  new  President,  we 
have  begun  this  process  once  a.gain, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  my  subcommittee  took  up  this  bill. 

We  had  hearings.  We  had  witnesses. 
We  had  expert  witnesses  from  places 
within  our  Government  and  with  aca- 
demia  that  could  give  us  the  best  anal- 
ysis of  how  the  law  had  worked. 

We  had  communication  from  the 
American  Bar  Association,  from  Com- 
mon Cause,  from  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  office,  all  of  whom  said  we 
ought  to  pass  the  bill  again. 

Now  Republicans  read  in  the  news- 
paper that  there  are  those  making 
some  allegations  about  President  Clin- 
ton, and  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  hot  to 
trot  for  an  independent  counsel  law. 
We  hear  fulminations  here  about  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  passed  and 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.  It  is 
quite  incredible.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  the  Republican 
position  are  now  blaming  the  Demo- 
crats for  having  allowed  this  law  to 
lapse. 

I  know  that  Members  are  all  very 
concerned  about  the  length  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  investigation  of  Oliver 
North  et  al.  by  Lawrence  Walsh.  There 
is  no  need  to  debate  that.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  there  were  some  areas  with 


regard  to  expenses  that,  in  my  view, 
were  not  handled  prudently.  I  believe, 
however,  the  investigation  was  in  all 
respects  well-motivated  and  carried 
out  in  a  fine  fashion  and  that  Mr. 
Walsh,  by  the  way  a  Republican,  did  a 
fine  job.  That  is  my  view. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  today,  regardless 
of  all  the  partisan  winds  that  may  blow 
back  and  forth,  to  reenact  the  statute. 
It  makes  common  sense.  It  has  served 
the  public  well,  and  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  statute  that  we  bring  forward 
contains  some  provisions  to  address 
the  possibility  that  independent  coun- 
sel might  spend  a  little  bit  too  much, 
and  we  have  some  restraints  on  that. 
We  also  have  a  specific  provision  in  the 
bill  which  in  effect  continues  a  part  of 
the  statute  that  has  been  in  place  since 
1982.  That  provision  makes  it  clear— 
with  specific  reference  to  Members  of 
Congress— that  if  the  Attorney  General 
wants  to  go  beyond  the  60  for  whom 
this  law  was  originally  written  and.  in 
her  discretion,  to  decide  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  seek  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  counsel  to 
pursue  a  case  against  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, she  may  do  so.  But  she  is  not  ob- 
ligated to  so.  We  think  that  is  prudent. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  one 
other  thing  as  well.  I  wish  very  much 
that  the  American  people  could  see  on 
a  daily  basis  what  goes  on  here  so  that 
they  could  better  see  the  posturing 
that  I  think  is  taking  place  on  the 
other  side.  We  heard  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers come  up  here  and  fulminate  about 
the  fact  that  this  law  is  not  strong 
enough,  that  it  ought  to  be  stronger,  it 
ought  to  have  other  provisions  in  it; 
how  much  of  a  shame  it  is  that  some- 
how the  Democrats  prevented  the  law 
from  being  reinstated,  which,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  is  patently  false. 
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Who  were  those  Members?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich], 
the  Republican  leader-elect,  came  in 
and  said  those  things.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  came  and 
said  those  things.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  the  de 
facto  floor  leader  for  the  Republican 
Party,  came  and  said  those  things. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  have  in  com- 
mon? In  1987,  all  three  of  them  voted 
against  the  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute, so  how  are  we  to  take  anything 
they  say  today  with  credibility  when 
they  come  forward  and  say  that  the 
bill  is  not  good  enough,  when  they  did 
not  want  the  bill  in  the  first  place? 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
to  pass  for  the  fourth  time  a  historic 
statute  that  has  served  the  country 
well.  I  will  elaborate  on  details  when 
we  get  into  the  amendments  later  on. 
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but  I  urge  the  Members  to  set  aside  all 
of  their  partisan  posturing.  I  urge  the 
public  to  see  this  bill  for  what  it  is.  It 
has  been  a  good  provision  in  the  past. 
Let  us  reauthorize  it  one  more  time, 
give  it  5  more  years  to  run,  and  serve 
the  American  people,  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  know  that  with  regard  to 
the  60  highest  officials  in  the  executive 
branch,  if  there  are  allegations  against 
them,  an  independent  counsel  can  be 
entrusted  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  hope  the  gentleman  knows  that  we.  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
Republican  side,  who  voted  against  the 
bill  were  protesting  the  fact  that  every 
single  one  of  our  amendments  was  de- 
feated on  a  party-line  vote.  It  was  not 
that  we  are  against  the  concept.  I 
voted  for  this  in  1978. 

I  might  add.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man voted  "no"  in  1978.  I  might  add 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGELL].  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski].  and  many  others 
voted  "no."  That  is  all  right.  That  is 
all  right.  He  has  been  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  and  he  has  seen  the  light.  I 
understand  that. 

However,  we  are  for  this  bill.  It  is 
just  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  cou- 
ple of  amendments  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  for  it.  because  unlike  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON],  in  1987  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  voted 
for  the  bill  and  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HYDE.  And  in  1978. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  He  has  earned  the 
right  to  come  forward  with  amend- 
ments, and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  given  the  gentleman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  these  amendments 
today. 

However,  the  gentlemen  who  got  up 
here  and  made  the  hot  speeches,  the 
red  hots  of  the  Republican  side  today, 
voted  against  this  bill  in  1987.  What 
they  say  in  the  rest  of  this  debate 
ought  to  be  judged  in  light  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  the  bill  is  considered 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  is  considered  as  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 
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H.R.  811 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FIVE-YEAR  REAUTHORIZATION. 

Section  569  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking-  "1987"  and  inserting: 
"1993". 

SEC.  3.  ADDED  CONTROLS. 

(a)  Cost  Controls  and  Administrative 
Support.— Section  594  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Cost  controls  and  administrative 
Support.— 

"(1)  Cost  controls.- 

"(A)  In  general.— An  independent  counsel 
shall— 

"(1)  conduct  all  activities  with  due  regard 
for  expense; 

"(11)  authorize  only  reasonable  and  lawful 
expenditures;  and 

"(ill)  promptly,  upon  taking  office,  assign 
to  a  specific  employee  the  duty  of  certifying 
that  expenditures  of  the  independent  counsel 
are  reasonable  and  made  in  accordance  with 
law. 

"(B)  Department  of  Justice  policies.— An 
Independent  counsel  shall  comply  with  the 
established  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  respecting  expenditures  of  funds,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  compliance  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2)  Administrative  support.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts  shall  provide  administra- 
tive support  and  guidance  to  each  independ- 
ent counsel.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  disclose  information  related  to 
an  independent  counsel's  expenditures,  per- 
sonnel, or  administrative  acts  or  arrange- 
ments without  the  authorization  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel. 

"(3)  Office  space.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  shall  promptly  provide 
appropriate  office  space  for  each  independent 
counsel.  Such  office  space  shall  be  within  a 
Federal  building  unless  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  determines  that  other  ar- 
rangements would  cost  less.". 

(b)  Independent  Counsel  Per  Diem  Ex- 
penses.—Section  594(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "An  independent  counsel" 
and  inserting 

"(1)  In  general.— An  independent  coun- 
sel"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.— Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3).  an  independent  counsel  and 
persons  appointed  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  payment  of  travel  expenses 
as  provided  by  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  including  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
title  5. 

"(3)  Travel  to  primary  office.— An  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  any  person  appointed 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5  with  respect  to  duties  performed  in 
the  city  in  which  the  primary  office  of  that 
independent  counsel  or  person  is  located 
after  1  year  of  service  by  that  independent 


counsel  or  person  (as  the  case  may  be)  under 
this  chapter  unless  the  employee  assigned 
duties  under  subsection  (l)(l)(A)(lil)  certifies 
that  the  payment  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  effective  for  6 
months,  but  may  be  renewed  for  additional 
periods  of  6-months  each  if,  for  each  such  re- 
newal, the  employee  assigned  duties  under 
subsection  (l)(l)(A)(iil)  makes  a  recertifi- 
cation  with  respect  to  the  public  interest  de- 
scribed in  the  proceeding  sentence.  In  mak- 
ing any  certification  or  recertlfication  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  an  independent  coun- 
sel or  person  appointed  under  subsection  (c), 
such  employee  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  reim- 
bursing such  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses; 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  anticipates  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  independent  counsel  or  person,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  continue; 

"(C)  the  personal  and  financial  burdens  on 
the  independent  counsel  or  person,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  relocating  so  that  such  trav- 
el and  subsistence  expenses  would  not  be  in- 
curred; and 

"(D)  the  burdens  associated  with  appoint- 
ing a  new  independent  counsel,  or  appointing 
another  person  under  subsection  (c).  to  re- 
place the  individual  involved  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  so  relocate. 
An  employee  making  a  certification  of  recer- 
tlfication under  this  paragraph  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  an  invalid  certification  or  recertlfi- 
cation to  the  same  extent  as  a  certifying  of- 
ficial certifying  a  voucher  is  liable  under 
section  3528  of  title  31.". 

(c)  Independent  Counsel  Employee  Pay 
Comparability.— Section  594(c)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Such  employees  shall  be  compensated  at 
levels  not  to  exceed  those  payable  for  com- 
parable positions  in  the  Office  of  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  sections  548  and  550,  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  such  employee  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5.". 

(d)  Ethics  Enforcement.— Section  594(j)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Enforcement.— The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  have  authority  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  subsection.". 

(e)  Compliance  With  Policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.— Section  594(f)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "shall,  except  where  not  possible,  com- 
ply" and  inserting  "shall,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  to  do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  comply". 

(f)  Publication  of  Reports.— Section 
594(h)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Publication  of  reports.— At  the  re- 
quest of  an  independent  counsel,  the  Public 
Printer  shall  cause  to  be  printed  any  report 
previously  released  to  the  public  under  para- 
graph (2).  The  independent  counsel  shall  cer- 
tify the  number  of  copies  necessary  for  the 
public,  and  the  Public  Printer  shall  place  the 
cost  of  the  required  number  to  the  debit  of 
such  independent  counsel.  Additional  copies 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  through 


the  Superintendent  of  Documents  sales  pro- 
gram under  section  1702  of  title  44  and  the 
depository  library  program  under  section 
1903  of  such  title,";  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
striking  "appropriate"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "in  the  public  interest, 
consistent  with  maximizing  public  disclo- 
sure, ensuring  a  full  explanation  of  independ- 
ent counsel  activities  and  decisionmaking, 
and  facilitating  the  release  of  information 
and  materials  which  the  independent  counsel 
has  determined  should  be  disclosed". 

(g)  Annual  Reports  to  Congress.— Sec- 
tion 595(a)(2)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  "such  statements" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "appropriate" 
and  inserting  "annually  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Independent  counsel,  including 
a  description  of  the  progress  of  any  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  conducted  by  the 
independent  counsel.  Such  report  may  omit 
any  matter  that  in  the  judgement  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  should  be  kept  confidential, 
but  shall  provide  information  adequate  to 
justify  the  expenditures  that  the  office  of  the 
independent  counsel  has  made." 

(h)  Periodic  Reappointment  of  Independ- 
ent Counsel.— Section  596(b)(2)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  made  a  request 
under  this  paragraph,  the  division  of  the 
court  shall  determine  on  its  own  motion 
whether  termination  is  appropriate  under 
this  paragraph  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  counsel 
and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  3-year  pe- 
riod.". 

(1)  Audits  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—Section  596(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Audits. — By  December  31  of  each  year, 
an  Independent  counsel  shall  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  on  the  immediately  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30.  An  independent  counsel  whose  office 
is  terminated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  prepare  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  office  is  terminated.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  audit  each  such 
statement  and  shall,  not  later  than  March  31 
of  the  year  following  the  submission  of  any 
such  statement,  report  the  results  of  each 
audit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  4.  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESa 

Section  591(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  indenting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  two 
ems  to  the  right  and  by  redesignating  such 
paragraphs  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  striking  "The  Attorney"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "if—"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Attorney  General 
may  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  in 
accordance  with  section  592  if—";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Members  of  congress.— When  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest,  the  Attorney  General 
may  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  in 
accordance  with  section  592  if  the  Attorney 
General  receives  information  sufficient  to 
constitute  grounds  to  investigate  whether  a 
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Member  of  Congress  may  have  violated  any 
Federal  criminal  law  other  than  a  violation 
classified  as  a  Class  B  or  C  misdemeanor  or 
an  infraction.". 

SEC.  5.  GROUNDS  FOR  REMOVAL 

Section  596(a)(1)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "physical  dis- 
ability, mental  incapacity"  and  inserting 
"physical  or  mental  disability  (consistent 
with  prohibitions  on  discrimination  other- 
wise Imposed  by  law)". 
SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  chairman;  No  amendment  to 
the  substitute  is  In  order  except  the 
amendments  printed  in  House  Report 
103-419.  Each  amendment  may  be  of- 
fered only  in  the  order  printed  in  the 
report,  by  a  Member  designated  in  the 
report,  shall  be  considered  as  read,  is 
not  subject  to  amendment,  except  as 
specified  in  the  report,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

Debate  time  on  each  amendment  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  an  opponent  of  the 
amendment. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Change 
any  reference  in  the  bill  to  the  "Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of  1993"  to  the 
"Independent  Counsel  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1994". 

Page  2,  line  5,  insert  before  "Section"  the 
following: 

(a)  Reauthorization.— 

Page  2,  insert  the  following  after  line  6: 

(b)  Effectiveness  of  Statute.— Chapter 
40  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ef- 
fective, on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  as  if  the  authority  for  such 
chapter  had  not  expired  before  such  date. 

Page  10,  redesignate  section  6  as  section  7 
and  insert  the  following  after  line  20: 
SEC.  6.  NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

Section  597  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  National  SECURiTi-.- An  independent 
counsel  shall  comply  with  guidelines  and 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  in  the 
handling  and  use  of  classified  materials.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  without  controversy. 
The  first  part  merely  updates  the  short 
title  of  the  bill  from  1993  to  1994. 

The  second  part  simply  removes  any 
possible  question  that  the  underlying 
independent  counsel  statute  is  being 
revived  to  prevent  any  possible  litiga- 
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tion  over  the  effect  of  the  lapse  of  the 
statute  on  December  15,  1992. 

Finally,  the  third  part  of  the  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  each  independ- 
ent counsel  must  follow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures with  regard  to  the  handling  of 
classified  materials. 

There  is  absolutely  no  disagreement 
between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides  that  the  independent  coun- 
sel should  be  so  bound. 

Independent  counsel,  of  course,  are 
already  bound  by  the  operation  of  the 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act, 
18  United  States  Code  Appendix  4(e)l, 
under  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
the  sole  and  final  authority  regarding 
use  or  release  of  classified  information 
in  all  cases. 

They  are  also  bound  by  extensive  reg- 
ulations that  implement  Executive 
Order  12356,  National  Security  Informa- 
tion, which  governs  the  handling  of 
classified  information. 

To  make  all  of  this  crystal  clear,  my 
amendment  explicitly,  rather  than  im- 
plicitly, requires  compliance  with  the 
procedures  under  the  independent 
counsel  statute,  and  I  would  hope  that 
my  amendment  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  other  side,  and  that  we  could  move 
on  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FiSH]  opposed  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  three  amendments  are 
offered  en  bloc,  and  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  changing  of  the  date 
of  the  reauthorization,  nor  do  I  have 
any  objection  to  clarification  of  the 
independent  counsel  statute  as  being 
revived. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  speak  on  the 
third  part  which  the  chairman  offers, 
which  requires  each  independent  coun- 
sel to  follow  Department  of  Justice 
guidelines  procedures  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  classified  materials. 
This  is  certainly  an  improvement,  but 
it  is  far  from  what  it  might  be. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  sanction 
imposed  if  the  independent  counsel 
fails  to  follow  the  law  or  applicable 
regulations  on  the  handling  of  national 
security  documents. 

The  chairman  mentioned  18  U.S.C. 
798  as  the  statute,  but  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  absolutely  unrealistic,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  expect  that  a  special 
prosecutor  will  in  turn  be  prosecuted 


under  this  statute.  The  only  realistic 
sanction  in  this  type  of  circumstance  is 
to  make  the  independent  counsel  sub- 
ject to  removal  for  good  cause,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that 
will  be  before  the  House  later  on  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

H.R.  811,  the  amendment  before  us, 
ignores  the  experience  in  the  prior  law, 
does  nothing  to  safeguard  the  handling 
of  national  security  information  or 
classified  documents.  We  learned  this 
before  in  the  Iran  Contra  investigation, 
about  the  shortcomings  in  this  area. 
The  example  was  cited  by  me  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport,  of  highly  sensitive 
documents.  I  mentioned  earlier  the 
fact  that  the  CIA  cables  with  highly 
sensitive  markings  were  released  as  ex- 
hibits during  trials,  and  so  forth,  so 
this  matter  has  been  before  us  before. 

This  is  not  addressed  appropriately 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  sanction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS]  is 
that  it  is  a  good  amendment  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  just  does  not  go  far  enough. 
There  is  no  sanction  for  violating  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
handling  of  classified  information. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  during 
the  Walsh  independent  counsel  adven- 
ture, CIA  cables  with  highly  sensitive 
markings  were  released  as  exhibits  dur- 
ing the  trial?  During  a  motion  to  quash 
a  subpoena,  a  covert  agent  was  identi- 
fied by  name.  Classified  information 
was  not  redacted  from  pleadings.  Clas- 
sified material  was  included  in  official 
correspondence,  which  later  had  to  be 
retrieved  and  redacted.  Then  it  had  to 
be  classified.  Highly  sensitive  docu- 
ments were  delivered  to  defense  coun- 
sel's office  in  an  unsecured  manner. 

The  worst  of  all  was  the  suitcase  full 
of  classified  material  that  was  given 
away  at  the  curb  at  LAX  Ainjort  and 
never  seen  again. 

It  does  not  do  to  simply  say.  "Follow 
the  law."  There  has  to  be  a  sanction. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  my  friends 
if  they  want  to  make  this  meaningful, 
why  not  provide  for  removal  of  the 
independent  counsel  if  he  or  she  is 
found  to  have  violated  the  law  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  classified  infor- 
mation. 

D  1620 

What  is  the  objection?  May  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  and  I 
yield  to  him,  what  is  the  objection  to 
having  a  sanction? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  fair  question  and  there  is  a  good  an- 
swer for  it. 

First  of  all,  every  American,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  are  an  independent 
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counsel  or  not,  is  subject  to  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  798,  which 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  disclo- 
sure of  classified  information. 

In  addition  to  that.  Government  em- 
ployees, which  independent  counsel 
are,  can  also  be  punished  for  improper 
communication  of  cltissified  informa- 
tion pursuant  to  title  50,  United  States 
Code,  section  783. 

Independent  counsel  are  also  subject 
to  47  pages  of  regulations  regarding 
handling  of  classified  materials,  and 
they  can  be  fired  for  a  serious  breach  of 
these  rules.  That  is  to  say,  they  can  be 
fired  for  cause  and  violation  of  any  of 
these  statutes  would  probably  satisfy 
that  standard. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  can  say  to  my  friend 
I  agree.  But  nothing  happened,  and 
these  egregious  breaches  occurred,  and 
the  gentleman  wais  not  prosecuted.  I 
cannot  see  the  Government,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecuting  an  inde- 
pendent counsel.  I  can  see  a  motion  to 
remove  him  as  effective.  I  just  do  not 
think  these  others  are  effective. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  your  complaint 
goes  to  whether  or  not  you  think  the 
Attorney  General  in  that  particular  pe- 
riod acted  appropriately. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  to  continue  his  dialog. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  continue  saying  I  think  that 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  goes  to  his  view  that 
the  Attorney  General  did  not  act  ap- 
propriately at  that  time.  But  that  is  a 
fact  question.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  law  clearly  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  do  that,  and  the 
Brooks  amendment  makes  explicit 
that  these  independent  counsel  are  so 
covered.  That  is  the  point  of  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
trying  to  make  it  mean  something,  and 
I  just  do  not  think  anything  other  than 
removal  means  a  great  deal.  But  I  ac- 
cede to  the  gentleman's  argument. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Again,  I  would  empha- 
size removal  is  possible  for  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  for  cause,  and  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  any  of  these  standards 
would  satisfy  that  requirement. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  2  printed  in 
House  Report  103-419. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FISH 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fish: 

Page  2,  line  9,  insert  "(l)"  before  "Sec- 
tion". 

Page  3.  strike  lines  5  through  13  and  redes- 
ignate the  succeeding  paragraph  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  3,  insert  the  following  after  line  21: 

(3)  Section  594(d)(1)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  administrative  sup- 
port to  each  independent  counsel.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  811  would  specifi- 
cally require  that  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  provide  ad- 
ministrative support  and  guidance  to 
each  independent  counsel.  This  is  not  a 
good  policy  choice  because  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  is  an  arm  of  the  judi- 
cial branch.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
separation  of  powers  issue  here.  It  is 
not  the  appropriate  agency  to  provide 
operational  support  for  an  executive- 
branch  function,  that  is  prosecution. 
Further,  it  is  without  legal  authority 
to  effectively  oversee  and  control  the 
expenditures  of  these  offices,  as  a  GAO 
audit  will  explain  in  a  minute. 

The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  made  it  clear 
in  testimony  before  the  Administrative 
Law  Subcommittee  that  considered 
this  legislation  that  they  do  not  want 
this  responsibility,  that  they  are  ill 
equipped  to  handle  this  responsibility, 
and,  again,  are  without  authority  to 
properly  oversee  such  expenditures  by 
the  independent  counsel.  This  point  is 
underscored  in  a  GAO  financial  audit 
to  the  Congress  dated  October  9,  1992. 

I  quote  from  page  1. 

Five  of  the  nine  independent  counsels  did 
not  provide  some  of  the  reports  of  their  ex- 
penditures required  by  law.  We  found  that 
expenditures  were  often  incorrectly  recorded 
due  to  serious  internal  control  weaknesses  at 
offices  of  independent  counsel  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
(AOUSC).  which  through  agreement  with 
Justice,  performs  the  disbursing  and  ac- 
counting functions  for  independent  counsels. 

In  addition,  we  found  that  some  expendi- 
tures were  inconsistent  with  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Some  of  the  instances  we  identified 
may  be  attributable  to  an  oversight  or  ambi- 
guities in  the  independent  counsel  law  and  a 
lack  of  comprehensive  guidance  to  help  inde- 
pendent counsels  understand  and  follow 
operational  and  administrative  legal  require- 
ments. Other  instances  were  caused  by  the 
independent  counsels  relying  on  erroneous 
advice  from  AOUSC. 

My  amendment  would  transfer  the 
administrative  support  function  to  the 


General  Services  Administration 
[GSA],  the  appropriate  executive 
branch  agency  to  perform  this  function 
for  an  executive  branch  function. 

The  GSA  already  has  the  staff  and 
expertise  necessary  to  provide  procure- 
ment and  administrative  support  for 
every  executive  branch  agency  and  of- 
fice. We  are  talking  here  additionally 
about  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
duplicate  services  in  our  judicial 
branch. 

Placing  the  administrative  aspects  of 
independent  counsel  investigations  in 
the  GSA  would  not  diminish  the  pros- 
ecutorial independence  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  which  the  statute 
strives  to  achieve. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Since  the  very  first  independent 
counsel  was  appointed,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts — not  an 
executive  branch  agency — has  provided 
the  administrative  support  for  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  helped  to  ensure 
the  independence  of  independent  coun- 
sel from  the  executive  branch.  With  the 
adjustments  now  made  by  H.R.  811,  the 
Administrative  Office  informs  us  that 
they  will  be  happy  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide this  assistance,  building  on  their 
15  years  of  experience  and  expertise  in 
doing  so. 

During  the  committee  markup  of 
H.R.  811,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  offered  an 
amendment  to  put  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  charge  of  providing  such  ad- 
ministrative support.  I  and  others  be- 
lieved that  went  against  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  act — of  avoiding  the  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  investigating  itself. 

Now,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  put  up  another  executive  branch 
agency — the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration— to  do  the  job.  That  takes  us 
back  to  the  same  place  and  the  same 
problem. 

As  a  well-known  supporter  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  I 
have  to  draw  the  line  here  and  say  that 
it  is  totally  inappropriate  for  that 
agency  to  be  involved  in  these  duties. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  experience  in  han- 
dling such  things  as  expenditures  and 
payrolls  for  independent  counsel. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  811  already 
have  it  right,  and  I  urge  the  rejection 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  just  talked  about  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  having  15  years'  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  L.  Ralph  Mecham,  Director  of  the 
Administrative     Office     of    the     U.S. 


Courts  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relations  of  March  3,  1993: 

Our  sole  interest  and  concern  with  the  leg- 
islation is  limited  to  section  3(a)  (2)  and  (3) 
of  the  bill ...  In  essence,  this  bill  would 
task  an  entity  within  the  Judicial  Branch  of 
government  to  support  an  entity— the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel— that  has  a  prosecutorial 
function.  The  Judicial  Conference  has  con- 
cluded, and  I  concur,  that  this  is  an  Inappro- 
priate function  for  the  Administrative  Office 
to  perform,  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  delete  us  from  the  bill. 

Continuing  the  testimony: 

As  I  am  sure  the  Committee  is  aware,  the 
Administrative  Office,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
has  provided  administrative  support  to  Inde- 
pendent Counsels  for  several  years.  TTiis  was 
carried  out  under  an  agreement  between  sub- 
ordinates of  my  predecessor  and  the  Justice 
Department.  I  am  sure  this  agreement  was 
entered  into  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  the 
Justice  Department  and  provide  a  temporary 
service. 

The  Administrative  Office  is  caught  in  a 
"Catch  22"  position. 
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We  have  no  authority  whatsoever  to  en- 
force compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  exec- 
utive branch  regulations  as  they  apply  to 
independent  counsels  on  such  matters  as 
payment  for  hotel  accommodations,  per 
diem,  first-class  travel,  contract  laws,  per- 
sonnel regulations,  accounting  procedures 
and  an  array  of  other  regrulatory  require- 
ments. Yet,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
recently  issued  a  report  on  the  independent- 
counsel  program  which  criticized  the  admin- 
istrative office  for  not  enforcing  the  laws 
and  regulations,  even  though  we  have  no 
lawful  power  to  enforce  them.  We  have  taken 
a  series  of  steps  to  correct  the  administra- 
tive deficiencies  cited  in  the  GAO  report,  but 
the  fundamental  problem  is  that  the  inde- 
pendent counsels  are  not  answerable  to  the 
administrative  office  and  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  any  guidance  we  might  give 
them.  Yet,  we  are  expected  to  issue  checks 
and  to  keep  the  balances  and  the  independ- 
ent counsels  are  completely  free  to  ignore 
any  questions  that  we  might  raise. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Court  is  not  the  appropriate 
body  to  lend  their  support  and  guid- 
ance to  the  independent  counsel,  and 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wondered  if  the  gentleman  is  aware,  or 
I  would  like  to  make  him  aware,  that 
subsequent  to  the  events  regarding  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  referred  to  by  the  gentleman, 
that  office  has  since  come  in  and  indi- 
cated their  readiness  and  willingness  to 
continue  to  assume  these  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FiSH]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  103-419. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FISH 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fish:  Page  6, 
line  11,  strike  "Such"  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  17  and  insert  the  following: 
"Not  more  than  2  such  employees  may  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
and  all  other  such  employees  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  p»ayable  for  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srleld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  law  pro- 
vided that  the  independent  counsel  re- 
ceive a  salary  equivalent  to  level  IV  of 
the  executive  schedule.  That  is  cur- 
rently an  annual  salary  of  $115,700.  H.R. 
811  contains  confusing  language  that 
appears  to  allow  employees  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  be  paid  up  to  the 
same  level. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  independent  counsel  remain  at  the 
executive  level  IV  salary,  but  gives 
him  authority  to  hire  two  assistants  at 
executive  level  V,  a  salary  of  $108,200 
per  year.  At  the  same  time,  my  amend- 
ment caps  other  assistants'  salaries  at 
that  of  a  GS-15,  step  10  of  the  Federal 
pay  scale,  or  a  $90,252  per  year  figure. 
That  is  the  level  at  which  other  Justice 
Department  line  prosecutors  are  paid. 

Independent  counsels  and  each  of 
their  employees,  unlike  all  other  U.S. 
attorneys  or  assistant  U.S.  attorneys, 
are,  pursuant  to  this  statute,  exempted 
from  sections  202-209  of  title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code.  Among  other  things,  that 
means  that  they  are  allowed  to  have 
collateral  income  over  and  above,  the 
salary  they  are  being  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

An  independent  counsel  investigation 
and  prosecution  is  fundamentally 
about  one  case — sometimes  involving 
the  prosecution  of  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual— but  it  involves  essentially  one 
criminal  case. 

Assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  average  handle  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  criminal  prosecu- 
tions per  year. 

The  maximum  salary  for  all  other 
Washington-based  Justice  Department 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  is  GS-15,  step 
10,  that  is  currently  a  salary  of  $90,252 
per  year. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  are  covered 
by- section  209  of  title  18  which  provides 


for  a  $5,000  fine  and  imprisonment  for  1 
year  for  accepting  a  salary  or  for 
supplementing  a  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  cost  of  independent  counsel 
investigations  going  through  the  roof, 
and  Mr.  Walsh's  investigation  rounding 
out  at  $40  million;  and  with  the  large 
numbers  of  employees  hiried  by  Walsh, 
which,  according  to  testimony  before 
our  Administrative  Law  Subcommit- 
tee, included  70  lawyers  and  50  FBI  and 
IRS  agents  during  its  7  year  reign,  cer- 
tainly the  salary  levels  of  such  assist- 
ants has  become  a  substantial  cost  fac- 
tor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  been  persuaded, 
I  have  seen  the  light.  I  believe  that  my 
friend  from  New  York  has  a  wonderful 
amendment,  and  I  have  no  objections 
to  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  pass  it  by  a 
voice  vote  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  Congress 
failed  to  reauthorize  the  Independent  counsel 
law  primarily,  I  believe,  because  several  obvi- 
ous but  c:ontroversial  changes  were  needed. 
For  example,  almost  everyone  recognizes  that 
the  expenses  of  the  indeperxJent  counsel 
need  to  tie  tietter  controlled.  The  Walsh  inves- 
tigation which  cost  the  taxpayers  S40  million, 
illustrated  that  problem  and  others  with  the 
previous  independent  counsel  law. 

The  Hyde  substitute  would  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  the  independent  counsel's  office  and 
achieve  necessary  reforms — attacking  exces- 
sive cost,  lack  of  accountat)ility,  and  failure  to 
cover  Congress.  Specifically,  the  Hyde 
amendment  would:  Require  independent  coun- 
sels to  reapply  for  appointment  every  2  years: 
place  cost  controls  on  independent  counsels 
by  making  them  subject  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations process  after  2  years;  require  that 
each  independent  counsel  comply  with  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  classified  infor- 
nution;  and,  mandate  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  covered  by  the  independent 
counsel  law. 

Congressional  coverage  would  no  longer  be 
a  discretionary,  case-by-case  choice  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Unlike  H.R.  811,  the  Hyde 
substitute  would  provide  the  first  real  vote  on 
congressional  reform. 

Representative  Hyde's  proposal  will  bring 
about  genuine  broad-based  reform  of  the 
Independent  Counsel  Act.  If  Representative 
Hyde's  substitute  fails,  the  House  should  re- 
ject H.R.  811  so  that  we  can  start  over  and 
properly  deal  with  the  bill. 

It  H.R.  811  passes,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  include  the  provisions  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  in  the  final  conference  report. 
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It  is  very  easy  for  an  independent  counsel  to 
abuse  his  office.  That  is  why  some  controls, 
such  as  those  embodied  in  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Barca  of 
Wisconsin]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to  reauthorize  the 
independent  counsel  for  an  additional  5 
years,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
343  ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  10, 
1994 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  343  in  the 
House,  and  that  the  previous  question 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  its  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion  or  demand  for  division  of 
the  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10:00  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SSI  NEEDS  REFORM 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program, 
known  as  SSI,  is  riddled  with  abuse. 

This  program  began  extending  bene- 
fits to  low-income  disabled,  blind,  and 
aged  individuals  in  January  1974.  The 
intent  of  SSI  is  noble:  To  provide  as- 
sistance to  these  individuals  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  How- 
ever, on  the  20th  anniversary  of  SSI 
benefits.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  seri- 
ous flaws  in  this  program  which  allow 
for  abuse. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
Washington  Post  cover  story  on  child 
SSI  recipients.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  investigative  re- 
port by  Bob  Woodward  and  Benjamin 
Weiser,  which  highlights  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  child  SSI  program.  I 
am  inserting  that  stops  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

(From  the  Washing-ton  Post,  Feb.  4,  1994] 
Costs  Soar  for  Children's  Disability  Pro- 
gram—How  26  Words  Cost  the  Taxpayers 
Billions  in  New  Entitlement  Payments 
(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Benjamin  Weiser) 
soaring  costs— growth  of  the  children's 

disability  program 
The  children's  disability  program  was  en- 
acted in  1972  as  part  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  program.  Payments  began  In 
1976. 

Recipients  must  have  limited  income  to  be 
eligible.  Two  examples: 

A  single  working  parent  with  one  disabled 
child  receives  the  full  SSI  payment  of  $446  a 
month  as  long  as  the  parent's  earned  income 
is  less  than  $1,107  a  month  ($13,284  a  year).  As 
income  increases,  the  SSI  payment  decreases 
correspondingly;  if  income  exceeds  $1,907  in 
any  month,  the  family  become  ineligible. 

A  two-parent  family  with  two  children,  one 
of  whom  is  disabled,  receives  the  full  benefit 
if  its  earned  income  is  less  than  $1,685  a 
month  ($20,220  a  year).  Partial  payments  are 
available  as  long  as  the  family's  income 
level  is  below  $2,576  a  month.  Above  that 
level,  the  family  becomes  ineligible. 

Nora  Cooke  Porter,  a  pediatrician  and  law- 
yer, works  on  the  front  lines  of  the  nation's 
entitlement  system.  She  can  barely  contain 
her  frustration  as  she  flips  through  some  of 
the  thousands  of  applications  for  a  federal 
aid  program  for  disabled  poor  children  that 
have  passed  through  her  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of- 
fice over  the  last  two  year. 

The  files  show,  she  says,  that  children  who 
curse  teachers,  fight  with  classmates,  per- 
form poorly  in  school  or  display  characteris- 
tics of  routine  rebellion  are  often  diagnosed 
with  behavioral  disorders  and  therefore  qual- 
ify for  the  program's  cash  benefits,  which  av- 
erage $400  a  month.  Under  a  broad  new  fed- 
eral standard  prompted  by  a  1990  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  behavior  that  isn't  "age  appro- 
priate" is  considered  a  disability. 

Porter  feels  her  hands  are  tied  by  the  new 
rules.  She  has  tried  to  block  benefits  to  chil- 
dren who,  in  her  medical  opinion,  are  not 
suffering  from  any  disability.  Her  superiors 
have  overruled  her,  and  she  has  written  de- 
tailed rebuttals.  Last  month,  she  was  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  her  repeated  pro- 
tests, and  she  believes  her  job  as  a  disability- 
review  physician  is  in  jeopardy. 

Months  l)efore  her  suspension,  she  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  because  she  believes  that 
the  children's  disability  program  is  an  exam- 
ple of  an  entitlement  system  gone  haywire. 
She  hopes  that  her  decision  to  speak  out  will 
draw  attention  from  congressional  or  federal 
investigators. 

The  age-appropriate  standard  is  only  the 
most  recent  flaw  in  the  program,  according 
to  Porter  and  others.  They  trace  the  pro- 
gram's problems  to  its  origin:  a  vague,  little- 
debated  26-word  clause  that  was  hastily  in- 
serted in  a  mammoth  welfare  bill  passed  in 
1972. 

Porter's  criticisms  are  echoed  by  many 
others  who  work  in  the  program.  They  say 
they  sympathize  with  the  children,  many  of 
whom  are  living  in  desperate  poverty.  But, 
they  argue,  the  pro.zram  does  little  to  help 


them  with  their  real  troubles,  especially 
since  the  majority  of  children  who  now  qual- 
ify have  mental  disorders  rather  than  phys- 
ical ones. 

How  to  provide  for  the  country's  neediest— 
the  old.  the  young,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
disabled,  the  disadvantaged— without  bank- 
rupting the  Treasury  has  become  one  of  the 
central  governing  questions  of  our  time. 

Earlier  this  week.  The  Washington  Post 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  rising 
cost  of  Medicaid,  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that  is  the  government's  largest  enti- 
tlement for  the  poor.  This  article  examines 
the  little-known  children's  disability  pro- 
gram, another  entitlement  for  the  poor, 
which  is  experiencing  the  same  skyrocketing 
costs  as  Medicaid. 

Last  year,  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram cost  $3.6  billion.  It  was  serving  770,000 
at  the  end  of  December,  a  number  that  none 
of  its  sponsors  imagined  possible  when  it  was 
enacted  20  years  ago,  they  say.  Because  dis- 
ability recipients  automatically  qualify  for 
Medicaid,  the  program's  rapid  expansion  also 
has  led  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
additional  costs  for  that  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

Children's  disability  is  a  component  of  a 
larger  entitlement  program  called  Supple- 
mental Security  Income,  or  SSI.  which  pro- 
vides benefits  to  poor  people  who  are  elderly, 
disabled  or  blind.  By  law,  entitlement  pro- 
grams guarantee  government  benefits  to 
anyone  who  meets  the  qualifications  set  out 
in  legislation  or  in  regulations.  Federal 
spending  levels  are  mandatory,  meaning 
they  cannot  be  altered  unless  the  law  is 
changed. 

what  can  happen 

The  history  of  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram illustrates  what  can  happen  when  a  law 
is  enacted  without  much  debate  or  study  and 
then  becomes  subject  to  interpretation  by 
regulators,  advocates  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  new  age-appropriate  standard  that 
Porter  criticizes  was  written  by  federal  regu- 
lators after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  law  required  the  government  to  use  a 
broader  definition  of  disability  in  determin- 
ing eligibility. 

Since  the  court  ruling,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  benefits  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  decision  also  led  to  lump-sum  back 
payments  for  some  150,000  children  who  had 
been  denied  benefits  under  the  old  rules. 
These  back  payments — which  averaged 
$15,000,  with  some  as  high  as  $75.000— have 
cost  the  government  $2  billion  since  1991, 
plus  at  least  $287  million  more  in  administra- 
tion. 

In  a  survey  of  state  disability  determina- 
tion directors  conducted  last  summer,  more 
than  half  cited  "inappropriate  use  of  SSI 
funding"  as  the  most  common  concern  in 
their  states.  Parents  or  guardians  are  not  re- 
quired to  use  the  money  for  therapeutic  or 
medical  aid.  They  can  spend  the  cash  pay- 
ment as  they  please,  as  long  as  it  benefits 
the  child  in  some  way.  That  rule  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  purchase  of  a  tele- 
vision set.  a  video  game  or  a  car. 

"I  really  have  to  grapple  with  the  idea  that 
I'm  allowing  that  parent  to  use  the  money 
any  way  they  want  to.  fairly  certain,  given 
the  history,  that  the  child  is  not  going  to 
benefit."  said  a  psychologist  in  the  Washing- 
ton disability  determination  office.  "And 
that  happens  to  us  .  .  .  eight  times  a  day." 

The  lump-sum  payments  revealed  what 
both  supporters  and  critics  of  the  program 
see  as  the  absurdity  of  federal  spending 
rules.  Families  receiving  the  back  payments 
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were  required  to  spend  the  money  within  six 
months  so  that  their  sudden  wealth  would 
not  make  them  ineligible  for  the  income- 
based  program. 

Last  summer,  a  group  of  disability  experts 
and  officials  met  in  Washington  to  discuss 
the  mission  of  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram. According  to  a  confidential  memo 
about  the  July  19  meeting,  a  congressional 
staff  director  "questioned  exactly  what  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish  by  giving  disabled 
children  benefits." 

The  response:  "From  a  social  policy  per- 
spective." the  memo  said,  "it  was  interest- 
ing that  no  one  really  had  a  good  answer"— 
not  the  policy  experts,  nor  the  people  who 
run  the  program,  nor  even  the  people  who 
oversee  the  legislation. 

A  CONSOLA-nON  PRIZE 

The  children's  disability  program  began  in 
1972  as  a  kind  of  consolation  prize. 

The  Senate  had  just  killed  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  poor  Americans.  As  a 
compromise.  Congress  established  SSI  to 
provide  aid  for  the  "deserving  poor":  the  el- 
derly, blind  and  disabled.  Initially,  no  money 
was  set  aside  for  children. 

Thomas  C.  Joe.  a  senior  federal  welfare  of- 
ficial, inserted  the  26-word  clause  that  ex- 
panded SSI  to  cover  children.  It  appeared  in 
parentheses,  as  follows:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18,  if  he  suffers  from 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment  of  comparable  severity)." 

Joe,  58,  now  head  of  a  Washington  social 
policy  think  tank,  said  that  expanding  the 
program  to  cover  disabled  children  was  part 
of  his  "incremental  strategy"  to  assist  as 
many  poor  people  as  possible.  It  was  a  wel- 
fare program  disguised  as  disability  assist- 
ance. 

There  was  no  consideration  of  the  financial 
or  policy  consequences  or  of  other  ways  to 
aid  disabled  children,  according  to  partici- 
pants in  drafting  the  original  legislation. 
Nor  was  there  any  public  hearing  that  even 
mentioned  Joe's  26-word  clause. 

Joe  acknowledged  with  some  humor  that 
he  tucked  the  provision  into  the  697-page  bill 
in  order  to  sneak  it  through.  "I  was  afraid 
that  too  many  people  were  going  to  discover 
this  and  it  would  be  a  big  controversy,"  he 
said.  "This  is  a  good  example  of  democracy 
not  at  work,"  he  added. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  chairman 
at  the  time.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.).  made  a 
run  at  killing  the  provision.  "Disabled  chil- 
dren's needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
are  usually  no  greater  than  the  needs  of  non- 
disabled  children,"  his  staff  wrote  in  a  Sept. 
26,  1972,  committee  report.  It  said  disabled 
children  needed  health  care  and  rehabilita- 
tive services,  not  money,  and  noted  that 
Medicaid  already  covered  poor  children's 
health  costs  In  48  states. 

During  the  closed-door,  marathon  weekend 
House-Senate  conference  in  October  1972  to 
reconcile  different  versions  of  the  bill,  hun- 
dreds of  other  welfare.  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care issues  were  being  resolved,  and  SSI  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

"It  wasn't  thought  of  as  a  big  deal,"  said 
Frank  Crowley,  a  now-retired  senior  staffer 
who  worked  on  the  bill.  "It  was  one  of  these 
annoying  little  details." 

The  67-page  report  from  the  conference 
made  no  mention  of  how  the  issue  was  set- 
tled. J.  William  Kelley,  a  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  staffer  at  the  time,  has  a 
copy  of  the  only  existing  conference  paper 
about  Senate  amendment  No.  564,  which 
called  for  dropping  Joe's  provision.  The  sin- 
gle sheet  reads:  "CONFIDENTIAL.  Sum- 
7!W)S.l    O— il7  Vol  140  ( Pi  2)  7 


mary:  The  House  bill  authorizes  payments  to 
children  under  age  18.  The  Senate  bill  does 
not."  The  line  under  "Cost"  was  left  blank. 
When  the  conference  report  was  presented 
to  the  House  on  Oct.  17,  1972.  Rep.  Phillip 
Burton  (D-Calif.)  rose  to  praise  the  new  pro- 
gram. "Thanks  to  Tom  Joe,  this  is  now  a  re- 
ality," he  said. 

what  is  DiSABiLrry? 

Joe's  amendment  became  law  without  any- 
one addressing  the  obvious  question:  How  do 
you  define  disability  for  a  child? 

Previously,  disability  assistance  had  been 
premised  on  the  disabled  person's  inability 
to  work.  The  purpose  was  to  make  up  for  lost 
income.  The  bill  creating  SSI  defined  a  dis- 
abled adult  as  someone  "unable  to  engage  in 
any  substantial  gainful  activity." 

But  children  don't  work,  at  least  until 
they  become  teenagers.  "It  is  ludicrous  on 
its  face  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  chil- 
dren." said  Joseph  Humphreys,  a  former  con- 
gressional staffer  who  worked  on  the  1972 
bill.  Humphreys  called  the  26  words  "a  punt 
by  Congress"  that  left  regulators  to  decide 
what  to  do. 

The  meaning  of  Joe's  26  words— especially 
the  phrase  "comparable  severity"— has  l>een 
controversial  ever  since.  Even  today.  Joe 
said,  he  doesn't  know  exactly  what  the 
phrase  was  supposed  to  mean. 

In  writing  regulations,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  runs  SSI.  said  an 
adult  was  eligible  if  his  or  her  disability  ap- 
peared on  a  predetermined  list  of  physical 
and  mental  impairments.  If  it  didn't,  the 
adult  could  still  qualify  by  having  a  personal 
evaluation  that  determined  that  he  or  she 
was  unable  to  work. 

The  regulations  treated  children  dif- 
ferently. They  had  to  manifest  one  of  the 
listed  impairments,  such  as  acute  leukemia, 
chronic  epilepsy  or  serious  mental  retarda- 
tion. Because  children  generally  don't  hold 
jobs,  individual  evaluations  were  not  consid- 
ered necessary. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion moved  to  slash  the  number  of  people  on 
federal  assistance  programs,  including  SSI. 
One  of  the  thousands  of  people  affected  was 
Brian  Zebley,  a  5-year-old  retarded  boy.  His 
family  filed  a  lawsuit,  charging  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  illegally  denying  benefits  to 
Brian  and  other  children. 

As  the  case  wound  its  way  through  the  fed- 
eral courts,  it  attracted  a  vigorous  and  pas- 
sionate advocate— Jonathan  Stein,  a  legal 
services  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  The  legal 
counterpart  to  Joe.  Stein  saw  the  courts  as 
a  way  to  extend  benefits  to  the  poor.  He  and 
a  colleague,  Richard  Weishaupt,  took 
Zebley's  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Stein  spotted  the  logical  flaw  in  the  ad- 
ministration's way  of  determining  eligi- 
bility: The  "comparable  severity"  test  could 
not  be  applied  to  children  unless  the  meth- 
ods of  assessing  disability  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren were  themselves  comparable.  Children 
deserved  the  same  kind  of  individual  assess- 
ments that  adults  were  receiving.  Stein  ar- 
gued. 

A  Supreme  Court  case  often  carries  the  ex- 
pectation that  large  constitutional,  moral  or 
social  issues  will  be  addressed.  The  Zebley 
case,  however,  was  framed  narrowly:  Had  the 
government  properly  interpreted  the  law?  In 
1990.  in  Sullivan  v.  Zebley.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  7-2  in  Zebley's  favor  and  ordered 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  give 
children  the  same  individual  analysis  as 
adults. 

To  implement  the  high  court's  ruling,  the 
agency  asked  a  panel  of  experts  to  settle  the 
question:  What  is  the  work  of  a  child? 


The  panel's  answer,  in  the  form  of  new  reg- 
ulations, is  the  primary  cause  of  Nora  Por- 
ter's complaints.  The  new  rules  defined  a 
child  as  disabled  if  his  Impairments  "sub- 
stantially reduce"  his  ability  to  "grow,  de- 
velop or  mature  physically,  mentally  or 
emotionally  and  thus  to  engage  in  age-appro- 
priate activities  of  daily  living."  These  ac- 
tivities ranged  from  learning,  communicat- 
ing and  performing  in  school  to  interacting 
appropriately  with  peers  and  family  mem- 
bers. 

Social  Security  officials  said  the  panel  was 
seeking  a  common-sense  way  of  comparing 
children  and  adults.  In  Porter's  view,  they 
failed.  "Age  appropriate  is  a  fictitious  stand- 
ard," she  said.  "It  applies  to  the  perfect 
child,  and  any  deviation  from  that  allows 
someone  to  apply  for  and  likely  be  declared 
disabled." 

James  Perrin,  a  Harvard  Medical  School 
pediatrician  who  helped  develop  the  regula- 
tions, said  Porter's  criticism  was  unrealistic 
and  out  of  touch.  He  said  physicians  need 
some  standard  to  assess  a  child's  behavior. 
"None  of  us  can  think  about  children  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  age-appropriate 
behavior.  "  he  said.  "There's  no  way  of  ap- 
proaching children  and  adolescents  without 
thinking  about  that." 

victory  PROVIDES  LEVERAGE 

Stein's  legal  victory  gave  him  enormous 
leverage  over  the  children's  disability  pro- 
gram. According  to  federal  and  state  offi- 
cials, he  became  the  program's  de  facto  su- 
pervisor. 

Stein  regularly  threatened  to  seek  con- 
tempt-of-court  citations  when  he  felt  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  wasn't  imple- 
menting the  rules  fast  enough.  He  also  pro- 
vided the  news  media  with  information  on 
how  the  agency's  foot-dragging  was  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  children 
money  that  the  Supreme  Court  said  they  de- 
served. 

One  of  Stein's  most  significant  accom- 
plishments was  getting  Social  Security  to 
review  roughly  450.000  cases,  dating  to  1980. 
in  which  children  had  been  denied  benefits. 
This  led  to  the  150.000  lump-sum  back  pay- 
ments. 

But  not  even  Stein  could  do  anything 
about  the  government's  requirement  that 
the  recipients  spend  the  money  within  six 
months  to  remain  eligible  for  the  program. 
Stein  unsuccessfully  tried  to  create  an  ex- 
ception for  back  payment  recipients,  calling 
the  rule  "Kafkaesque." 

The  rules  legitimized  and  even  encouraged 
shopping  sprees.  In  a  case  that  both  federal 
officials  and  program  advocates  said  was 
fairly  typical,  Beverly  Smith  of  Greenville, 
Ky..  received  a  back  payment  in  1992  of 
$13,000  for  her  11-year-old  son,  who  is  hyper- 
active and  was  deemed  disabled  under  the 
new  rules.  Smith,  who  earns  about  $8,000  a 
year  sweeping  up  in  a  local  bank,  said  she 
was  shocked  to  receive  so  much  money  at 
once. 

She  used  the  money  to  buy  a  car,  a  washer 
and  dryer,  a  refrigerator,  a  stove,  a  tele- 
vision, a  $2,500  computer  and  three  jogging 
suits  for  her  son.  she  said  In  a  recent  inter- 
view. She  also  repaired  her  bathroom,  leaky 
roof  and  collapsed  hallway  fioor. 

The  computer,  she  said,  has  helped  her  son 
to  sit  still  for  long  periods  of  time  for  the 
first  time  In  his  life.  The  stove  had  to  be 
fitted  with  protective  glass  doors  because 
her  son  once  started  a  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

Smith  now  receives  a  regular  monthly  SSI 
check  from  the  government  for  $446,  in  addi- 
tion to  Medicaid  benefits. 

In  other  cases  disability  money— both  the 
back  payments  and  the  monthly  checks— has 
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been  spent  on  everything  from  medical  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  Medicaid  to  family  va- 
cations. In  some  cases,  families  have  tried  to 
avoid  the  spending  sprees  by  establishing 
trust  funds  for  the  children,  but  such  ar- 
rangements are  legally  complex  and  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  does 
require  an  accounting  from  the  person  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  child's  check.  But  the 
agency  does  not  have  the  resources  to  scruti- 
nize spending  on  a  large  scale.  A  guardian  is 
suspended  only  if  an  egregious  misuse  of  the 
money  is  called  to  the  agency's  attention. 

"When  you  get  into  programs  like  this.  " 
said  Louis  D.  Enoff.  a  30-year  veteran  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  its  act- 
ing director  until  July  1993.  "if  you  write 
something  that's  very,  very  tight,  then  you 
have  great  difficulty.  .  .  .  You're  going  to 
have  to  follow  up  with  a  tremendous  admin- 
istrative detail  to  follow  it  through.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Follow  every  penny  and 
ask  for  check  stubs?  And  go  see  the  evi- 
dence?" 

Enoff  said  he  wasn't  sure  a  purchase  such 
as  a  car  should  be  allowed.  "'Veah.  they  may 
buy  a  new  car.  but  it's  not  a  Mercedes  or 
someihing.  "  he  said.  "That's  probably  bene- 
fiting the  kid  as  much  as  anything,  because 
he  needs  treatment  and  he  gets  better  treat- 
ment. ...  If  the  child  has  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital once  a  week,  they're  taking  a  cab  now. 
So  you  pay  for  the  car  pretty  quickly."  He 
added.  "I  mean.  I  would  not  buy  a  car. 
maybe,  if  it  was  me." 

Social  Security  officials  said  the  evidence 
of  abuse  is  small.  "I  believe  that  most  people 
are  honest  people .  .  .  who  really  care  about 
their  kids.  "  said  Barry  Eigen.  a  senior  Social 
Security  official.  "They're  not  trying  to  beat 
somebody  out  of  something.  They  need  this.  " 

KRACTUREU  ADMINISTRATION 

Administration  of  the  child  disability  pro- 
gram IS  divided  among  state  and  federal  of- 
fices in  a  vast,  fractured  system  where  hard- 
ly anyone  is  responsible  for  seeing  the  big 
picture. 

First,  applicants  visit  federal  Social  Secu- 
rity offices,  where  financial  eligibility  for 
the  program  is  determined.  Then,  the  appli- 
cations are  sent  to  separate  state  offices, 
such  as  the  one  where  Porter  wo.-ks  in  Har- 
risburg.  The  state  offices  determine  medical 
eligibility.  Finally,  the  cases  return  to  the 
Social  Security  offices,  which  make  the 
monthly  payments  and  oversee  the  spending 
of  the  money. 

Doctors  and  examiners  in  the  state  offices 
make  their  judgments  on  the  basis  of  appli- 
cations and  medical  assessments.  They  al- 
most never  meet  the  children  they  are  evalu- 
ating or  the  parents  who  are  spending  the 
money.  "Our  work  begins  in  the  mailroom 
when  we  receive  a  file  and  ends  in  the  mail- 
room  when  we  send  it  back  with  an  allow- 
ance or  disallowance."  said  Myrtle  Adkins. 
the  Maryland  office  director. 

Meanwhile,  the  Social  Security  officials 
who  see  the  applicants  have  no  input  on  the 
disability  determination.  'We  don't  question 
the  decision."  said  Ruby  Burrell.  head  of  the 
Camp  Springs.  Md..  Social  Security  office. 
"We  don't  even  question  if  they  are  really 
disabled.  It  would  be  improper  to  do  that. 
.  .  .  'Vou  meet  the  criteria,  you  get  the  bene- 
fits. " 

Many  recipients  come  from  troubled  fami- 
lies, where  parents  or  guardians  may  have 
their  own  addictions  or  pathologies. 

Karen  Bolewicki.  a  senior  examiner  in 
Maryland  for  eight  years,  said  "at  least  one- 
third"  of  her  cases  involve  families  In  which 
a  parent  is  a  drug  or  alcohol  abuser.  And 


Maryanne  Bongiovani.  a  psychologist  in 
Maryland  for  five  years  with  a  PhD.  said  a 
quarter  of  the  4.000  children's  cases  she  has 
reviewed  involve  sexual  abuse  by  a  family 
member. 

Kenneth  R.  Carroll,  a  psychologist  with  a 
PhD  and  a  former  colleague  of  Porter's  in 
Pennsylvania,  said  these  troubled  family  sit- 
uations made  him  uncomfortable  approving 
certain  applications.  "Many  of  the  problems 
these  children  manifest  are  largely  traceable 
to  parental  neglect  or  abuse."  said  Carroll. 
"Behavioral  and  emotional  problems  or  con- 
duct disorders  that  are  directly  attributable 
to  inadequate  parenting  are  being  called  dis- 
abilities, and  the  parents  are  receiving  a 
cash  award  for  having  achieved  the  prob- 
lem. " 

But  Leslie  Ellwood.  a  pediatrician  with 
Virginia's  office  of  disability  determination, 
said  just  because  a  disability  stems  from 
poor  parenting  doesn't  mean  the  children  do 
not  deserve  assistance.  "You  don't  want  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  child." 
Ellwood  said. 

To  address  all  these  complicated  questions, 
the  government  has  now  written  some  40.QQO 
words  to  Interpret  Tom  Joe's  original  26- 
word  phrase.  "We're  doing  a  lot  here  based 
on  one  little  statement.  "  said  Louis  Enoff. 
"And  is  this  really  what  was  meant?" 

My  Wisconsin  colleague,  Senator 
Kohl,  and  I  are  attempting:  to  draft 
corrective  legislation  which  would  re- 
form the  SSI  program  for  children,  and 
for  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  come  forward 
with  their  ideas  for  change  so  we  to- 
gether can  fix  the  problems. 

We  can  and  must  rid  the  SSI  program 
of  abuse,  while  helping  the  program 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  truly 
needy.  My  colleagues,  the  taxpayers 
expect  and  deserve  better. 
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HEALTH  CARE  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a 
story  my  grandfather  used  to  love  to 
tell  about  the  time  he  immigrated 
from  Ukraine  to  Hamtramck.  MI. 

The  town  was  filled  with  Polish  and 
Ukranian  immigrants.  And  one  time,  a 
Polish  immigrant  robbed  a  bank.  He 
was  caught  right  away,  but  he  didn't 
have  the  money  on  him.  And  he  didn't 
speak  a  word  of  English. 

The  police  chief  got  an  interpreter, 
sat  them  both  down  in  the  jail,  and 
told  the  interpreter,  "Ask  this  man 
where  the  money  is." 

The  interpreter  asked,  but  got  no  an- 
swer. 

The  chief  took  out  his  gun.  placed  it 
on  the  table,  and  said:  "You  tell  this 
guy  he  better  answer  or  he's  in  big 
trouble." 

The  interpreter  asked  again,  but 
again,  he  got  no  answer. 

Finally,  the  chief  picked  up  the  gun. 
pointed  it  at  the  bank  robber's  fore- 


head and  said,  "You  tell  this  guy  he 
better  talk  or  he'll  be  sorry." 

The  interpreter  delivered  the  mes- 
sage, and  this  time  the  robber  said:  "I 
confess.  I  stole  $100,000  and  dropped  the 
money  in  a  dry  well  behind  the  bank. 
The  money's  there." 

The  interpreter  turned  to  the  chief 
and  said:  "The  robber  says  he's  not 
afraid  to  die." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I've  been  thinking 
about  this  story  a  lot  lately  as  I've 
watched  the  health  care  debate  unfold. 

Ever  since  the  President  presented 
his  plan  to  provide  guaranteed  private 
health  insurance  for  all  Americans 
that  can  never  be  taken  away,  we've 
heard  a  lot  of  different  interpretations 
about  how  this  plan  will  work  and  what 
it  all  means  for  the  American  people. 

But  the  best  piece  of  advice  I've 
heard  so  far  hasn't  come  from  the  ex- 
perts or  the  pundits,  it  came  from  a 
woman  in  my  own  district  who  I  met  a^ 
a  town  hall  meeting. 

We  were  talking  about  health  care 
reform,  and  she  said.  "Pavid.  I  want 
you  to  know  one  thing.  |n  my  entire 
life,  I  have  followpd  pne  general  ruje 
when  it  comes  to  health  care,  one  gen- 
eral rule  that  has  served  me  well 
through  the  years.  And  that  is.  i^ever 
go  to  a  doctor  whose  office  plants  have 
died." 

She  wasn't  telling  me  that  she  has  a 
green  thumb.  She  was  telling  me  to  use 
common  sense. 

And  that  seems  like  pretty  gopd  ad- 
vice when  you're  trying  to  sort  thrpitgh 
all  the  voices  in  this  health  care  de- 
bate. 

For  instance,  we  sep  a  lot  pf  cominer- 
cials  now  attacking  the  President's 
plan,  calling  it  a  billion  dollar  bureauc- 
racy, but  then  we  realize  that  the  ads 
are  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  same 
people  who  are  jacking  up  our  pre- 
miums, dropping  pur  kids  fro^n  cov- 
erage when  they  get  sick,  apd  running 
our  health  care  system  into  tbe 
ground. 

Common  sense  makes  me  wonder: 
Are  they  honest  critics?  Qo  they  req,ily 
want  reform?  Or  are  they  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  status  quo? 

We  hear  other  voices  who  are  Johnny 
one-notes:  Every  single  time  our  Gpy- 
ernment  tries  to  help  people  and  im- 
prove lives  they  say  it's  socialism,  big 
Government,  tax  and  spend.  In  fact, 
they  said  the  samp  exact  thing  abpttt 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Common  sense  makes  me  wonder: 
Are  they  constructive  critics?  Dp  they 
really  want  reform?  Or  are  they  just 
against  whatever  this  President  is  for? 

And  then  there  are  others  who  prac- 
tice denial,  who  say  we  don't  have  a 
health  care  crisis.  Most  of  them  are  the 
same  people  who  also  said  we  didn't 
have  a  recession  a  few  years  ago. 

Common  sense  makes  me  wpnder: 
Are  they  realistic  critics?  Do  they  real- 
ly want  reform?  Or  are  they  like  the 
interpreter  in  that  jail  cell,  who  had 
other  motives? 
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There  are  a  lot  of  voices  interpreting 
the  President's  health  care  plan  these 
days,  but  when  you  use  common  sense, 
I  think  it  makes  it  easier  to  sort 
through  all  the  noise  and  focus  on  the 
important  questions. 

And  there  are  important  questions  to 
be  answered,  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 

People  are  talking  about  health  care 
In  grocery  stores,  in  church  basements, 
and  around  their  kitchen  tables. 

They  know  that  health  care  affects 
us  all  like  no  other  issue.  They  know 
that  for  health  care  reform  to  work, 
they  must  all  play  a  part  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  this  system. 

They're  asking  honest  questions.  And 
I  think  they  deserve  honest  answers. 

Because  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  coming 
months,  I  have  reserved  time  on  this 
floor  every  night  to  talk  about  health, 
to  talk  about  the  issues  that  confront 
us,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  I'm  hearing  from  people  back 
home. 

I  may  not  be  Marcus  Welby.  I  might 
not  even  be  Doogie  Howser,  but  I  think 
I  can  grive  people  some  idea  about  how 
this  health  plan  works,  and  how  it  will 
affect  their  lives. 

For  instance,  I  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  write  me  anc  say,  "David,  how 
many  different  health  care  plans  are 
currently  before  Congress?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at  least  six 
major  health  care  plans  before  Con- 
gress right  now. 

But  the  President's  plan  is  the  only 
plan  that  provides  all  Americans  with 
guaranteed  private  health  insurance 
that  can  never  be  taken  away. 

Don't  just  take  my  word  for  It.  Yes- 
terday, the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice— which  is  a  highly  respected,  non- 
partisan office  that  provides  budget 
aualysis  and  advice  to  Congress — issued 
a  report  on  the  President's  plan. 

The  CBO  found  that  not  only  will  the 
President's  plan  indeed  guarantee  all 
Americans  private  health  insurance 
with  100  percent  effectiveness,  but 
within  8  years  time,  it  will  reduce 
health  care  costs  by  $30  billion. 

And  in  10  years  time,  it  will  reduce 
costs  by  $150  billion. 

And  the  CBO  also  found  that  it  will 
eventually  cut  the  deficit. 

The  other  plans  are  very  thoughtful 
plans,  proposed  by  very  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, and  they  all  have  some  good  quali- 
ties about  them,  but  they  all  lack  the 
one  essential  element  of  providing 
guaranteed  private  health  insurance 
that  can  never  be  taken  away. 

The  American  people  have  spoken  on 
this. 

In  a  recent  USA  Today  poll,  four  out 
of  every  five  Americans — 79  percent- 
said  guaranteed  health  care  must  be 
the  cornerstone  of  health  care  reform. 

Like  the  CBO  said,  unless  you  count 
all  the  costs,  and  get  everybody  into 
the  same  system,  where  you  can  keep 
track  of  those  costs,  we'll  never  get 
this  system  under  control. 


And  that's  why  the  President  said  he 
would  veto  any  plan  that  doesn't  guar- 
antee private  health  insurance  for  ev- 
eryone. 

And  his  plan  is  the  only  plan  that 
does  that. 

But  you  may  ask,  "David,  how  will 
this  new  system  work?  How  is  it  going 
to  affect  me?" 

The  answer  is,  the  President's  plan 
builds  upon  what  works  today  in  the 
private  sector— by  expanding  the  em- 
ployer-based system  we  have  now  to 
provide  guaranteed  private  insurance 
for  all  Americans. 

Here's  what  that  means  in  English: 
After  reform,  almost  all  of  us  will  be 
able  to  sign  up  for  a  health  plan  where 
we  work,  just  like  we  do  today. 

You'll  get  brochures  that  give  you 
easy-to-understand  information  on  the 
health  plans  in  your  area — including  an 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  care  and  a 
consumer  satisfaction  survey.  And  you 
can  choose  the  plan  that's  best  for  you 
and  your  family. 

If  you're  self-employed  or  unem- 
ployed, you  sign  up  at  the  health  alli- 
ance in  your  area — which  is  made  up  of 
consumers  and  local  business  owners 
who  bargain  with  insurance  companies 
for  affordable  health  care  for  you  and 
your  family. 

But  the  big  difference  is,  after  re- 
form, every  American  will  receive  one 
of  these:  a  health  security  card. 

The  card  guarantees  you  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  that  can 
never  be  taken  away. 

And  no  matter  what  happens — if  you 
get  sick,  change  jobs,  lose  your  job, 
move,  start  a  small  business,  or  re- 
tire— you'll  never  lose  your  coverage. 

But,  many  people  ask  me.  what  if 
someone  in  my  family  has  a  preexist- 
ing condition?  Will  they  be  covered? 

The  answer  is  "yes" — under  the 
health  security  plan,  it  will  be  illegal 
to  refuse  to  insure  people  just  because 
they've  been  sick. 

Not  long  ago,  a  couple  named  Bob 
and  Michele  Peterson  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  their  story. 

Their  9-year-old  son  was  diagnosed 
with  a  potentially  fatal  blood  disease 
and  needed  a  bone  marrow  transplant. 
So  far  the  bills  to  care  for  their  son 
have  exceeded  $800,000.  But  the  family 
found  out  halfway  through  that  their 
insurance  policy  has  a  lifetime  limit 
and  won't  pay  more  than  $250,000. 

Three  out  of  four  Americans  with  in- 
surance today  have  lifetime  limits  and 
most  of  them  don't  even  know  it. 

This  was  an  upper  middle  class  fam- 
ily with  good  health  insurance  and  now 
they're  forced  to  hold  community  fund- 
raisers to  raise  the  money  that  will 
keep  their  son  alive  because  they  can't 
find  another  insurance  company  who 
will  cover  his  preexisting  condition. 

Michele  says  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"I  thought  we  were  safe.  I  thought  we 
were  in  the  clear,  Now,  we  have  $700,000 
in  bills  and  nobody  will  cover  us." 


After  reform  passes,  Bob  and 
Michele's  son  can  never  be  denied  cov- 
erage again.  Health  plans  will  have  to 
accept  people — healthy  or  not.  They 
won't  be  able  to  charge  you  more  for 
being  sick. 

And  most  important,  they  can't  cut 
you  off  when  you  reach  a  lifetime 
limit.  Because  the  President's  plan 
abolishes  lifetime  limits  for  good. 

But.  I  also  get  letters  that  say, 
"David,  I  have  a  good  plan  through  my 
employer  now.  Will  the  new  plan  be  as 
good?" 

The  answer  is  "yes"— for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  the  Clinton 
comprehensive  benefits  package  will 
cover  at  least  as  much  as  the  current 
one.  It's  as  good  as  the  benefits  offered 
by  most  Fortune  500  companies.  And 
you  can  never  lose  it. 

In  fact,  the  President's  plan  is  also 
the  only  private-based  plan  that  speci- 
fies what  benefits  are  covered. 

The  other  plans  leave  that  chore  to  a 
commission  to  decide  benefits— only 
after  the  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  you  will 
be  covered  for  hospital  care,  doctors 
visits,  emergency  and  laboratory  serv- 
ices, substance  abuse,  and  mental 
health  treatments. 

And  for  the  first  time  ever,  prescrip- 
tion drugs  will  be  covered. 

In  today's  system,  your  insurance 
may  cover  you  if  you  get  sick,  but  it 
wont  pay  a  penny  to  keep  you  healthy 
in  the  first  place. 

The  President's  plan  will  encourage 
prevention  by  paying  100  percent  of  the 
cost  for  regular  checkups,  well-baby 
visits,  mammogram.  Pap  smears  and 
other  preventive  care — to  keep  people 
healthy  in  the  first  place,  so  we  can 
avoid  more  costly  care  down  the  road. 

But  many  of  the  people  back  home 
also  want  to  know:  Will  I  still  be  able 
to  choose  my  own  plan  and  doctor? 

The  answer  is  "yes"— you'll  always 
be  able  to  choose  your  own  plan  and 
doctor.  In  fact,  you'll  probably  have 
more  choices  than  you  have  right 
now." 

Under  today's  system,  rising  health 
care  costs  have  forced  many  businesses 
to  limit  the  health  plans  for  their  em- 
ployees. Nearly  three-quarters  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
today  offer  just  one  plan,  meaning 
you're  stuck  with  that  plan  and  the 
doctors  it  covers. 

More  than  half  of  America  doesn't 
really  have  any  choice  today  at  all. 

Under  the  health  security  plan,  no 
boss  will  be  able  to  tell  you  which  doc- 
tor to  go  to  or  which  plan  you  can  join. 

Every  American  will  have  the  choice 
among  a  number  of  high  quality  plans. 

You  can  stay  with  your  current  doc- 
tor, join  a  network  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals, or  join  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization. Depending  on  the  area  you 
live  in,  you  could  be  offered  many 
choices  within  those  three  main  areas. 
Your  doctors  can  be  part  of  any  plan 
they  want  to. 
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Every  year,  you  can  switch  plans. 
And  if  your  doctor  switches  plans  you 
can  move  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  also  ask 
me  if  premiums  and  copayments  will 
go  up  under  the  new  system. 

The  answer  is  "no'"— premiums  and 
copayments  will  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

You  know  how  the  system  works 
today— you  may  have  a  plan  with  a  $250 
premium.  But  if  you  get  sick  just  once, 
you  may  see  that  premium  shoot  up  to 
$2,500— and  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
but  pay  it. 

Under  the  health  security  plan,  in- 
surance companies  won't  be  able  to 
charge  you  more  just  because  youre 
sick. 

And  if  your  employer  is  paying  100 
percent  of  your  premium  now,  they  can 
continue  to  do  so  under  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  older  Americans 
who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes  write 
me  to  ask  if  they'll  be  able  to  stay  on 
Medicare. 

The  answer  is  "yes"— under  the 
President's  plan,  older  Americans  who 
receive  Medicare  will  still  be  able  to 
receive  their  Medicare  benefits  exactly 
as  they  do  today. 

In  fact.  Medicare  will  be  made 
stronger,  because  for  the  first  time 
ever.  Medicare  will  cover  prescription 
drugs  and  no  senior  will  ever  again 
have  to  choose  between  the  food  they 
need  to  survive  and  the  medicine  they 
need  to  live. 

Under  this  plan,  old  people  won't  be 
made  to  pay  more  just  to  pay  for 
health  care  for  young  people. 

The  plan  also  takes  the  first  steps  to- 
ward covering  long-term  care. 

And  if  you  decide  that  you  want  dif- 
ferent coverage,  older  Americans  will 
be  able  to  choose  among  different 
health  plans  that  may  offer  fuller  bene- 
fit packages  and  lower  payments. 

Finally,  I  get  a  lot  of  questions  about 
cost.  People  say;  "David,  how  is  this 
plan  going  to  control  costs?  " 

We  all  know  we  need  to  reduce  costs. 
Lately,  there  have  been  some  evidence 
that  medical  inflation  has  gone  down  a 
little  in  the  past  year  and  some  say 
that's  proof  that  we  don't  need  health 
care  reform. 

It  reminds  me  of  that  old  ballplayer 
who  said.  "You  know,  most  people 
think  we  earn  $3  or  $4  million  a  year. 
They  don't  realize  we  only  make  $1 
million  a  year." 

The  point  is,  it's  still  too  much 
money. 

The  only  reason  costs  have  gone 
down  is  because  we're  talking  about 
health  care  reform. 

In  the  pa£t  20  years,  major  health 
care  legislation  has  been  proposed 
twice  and  in  both  cases,  special  inter- 
ests costs  dipped  because  special  inter- 
ests banded  together  and  went  on  their 
best  behavior. 

But  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  reform 
passed,  costs  shot  right  back  up.  We 
can't  be  fooled  again. 


The  fact  is,  health  care  costs  have 
quadrupled  in  the  past  decade.  Esti- 
mates are  that  without  reform,  they 
will  eat  up  $1  out  of  every  $5  our  nation 
spends  by  the  year  2000. 

It's  no  wonder. 

Insurance  companies  are  raising  your 
premiums. 

Drug  companies  are  charging  five  and 
six  times  more  than  they  charge  in 
other  countries  for  the  same  drugs. 

And  unnecessary  paperwork  and 
fraud  are  sending  costs  through  the 
roof. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  issued  a  report  just  yes- 
terday that  said  within  8  years  time, 
the  President's  plan  will  reduce  health 
care  costs  by  $30  billion. 

And  in  10  years  time,  it  will  reduce 
costs  by  $150  billion. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  CBO  also 
found  that  it  will  eventually  cut  the 
deficit. 

How  will  it  do  all  this? 

The  Clinton  plan  will  get  costs  under 
control  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  limits 
the  growth  of  health  care  premiums. 
As  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago,  it  stops 
insurance  companies  from  raising  your 
premiums  if  you  get  sick. 

It  forces  costs  down  by  putting  con- 
sumers in  the  drivers  seat  and  making 
the  insurance  companies  compete  for 
their  business. 

It  insists  that  drug  companies  and  in- 
surance companies  charge  fair  prices. 

It  cracks  down  on  fraud  and  elimi- 
nates excess  paperwork.  This  plan  re- 
places the  20  forms  you  have  to  fill  out 
every  time  you  go  to  a  doctor  with  one 
simple,  standard  form  that  everyone 
will  use. 

It  changes  the  incentives  doctors 
have,  emphasizing  preventive  care  to 
treat  people  before  they  &et  really  sick. 

And  it  introduces  competition  among 
health  plans,  to  give  consumers  choices 
among  cost-effective,  high-quality 
plans. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
support  the  President's  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  just  some  of 
the  questions  I  get.  And  those  people 
who  tell  me  if  doesn't  matter  what 
plan  we  enact  into  law  remind  me  of 
the  old  story  about  the  veterinarian 
and  taxidermist  who  shared  the  same 
office. 

Their  slogan  was  "either  way  you  get 
your  dog  back." 

There  is  a  difference  between  what 
plan  we  choose  and  the  President's 
plan  is  the  only  plan  that  provides  to 
all  Americans  guaranteed  private 
health  insurance  that  can  never  be 
taken  away. 

Is  it  a  perfect  plan?  Of  course  not. 

Some  things  will  change  between 
now  and  the  time  the  President  signs  a 
bill  into  law. 

And  we're  going  to  be  working  with 
Democrats  and  Republicans  over  the 
coming  months  to  make  a  good  plan 
even  better. 


Is  it  complicated?  Of  course  it  is.  It 
has  to  be.  Health  care  is  14  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

It's  a  difficult  issue.  But  we  all  have 
a  responsibility  to  get  this  system 
under  control.  And  I'm  going  to  keep 
coming  to  this  floor  in  the  days  to 
come,  and  I'm  going  to  continue  to  an- 
swer the  questions  I  get  from  back 
home. 

Because  the  American  people  know 
what's  at  stake.  They  feel  this  health 
care  crisis  every  day. 

They  don't  need  any  more  interpreta- 
tions. 

They  don't  need  more  partisan  bick- 
ering. 

What  they  need  is  the  truth. 

What  they  deserve  is  honest  answers. 

And  it's  up  to  all  of  us  to  make  sure 
they  get  them. 
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AVOID    UNITED    STATES    INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Pete  Geren,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  carnage  of  last  weekend 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  that  was 
brought  into  all  of  our  living  rooms 
over  the  television  set  I  fear  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  intervention 
in  a  bloody  1,000-year-old  civil  war  in 
what  was  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  this  as  a 
Congress  and  as  a  nation,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  consider  it  very  so- 
berly and  consider  the  implications. 
You  do  not  get  a  little  bit  into  a  war. 
You  do  not  get  a  little  bit  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  conflict.  We  talk  about  just 
using  airstrikes.  But  once  you  have 
made  the  commitment  of  putting 
American  men  and  women  into  com- 
bat, you  have  stepped  over  a  line  from 
which  there  is  no  coming  back. 

The  media  accounts  of  the  conflict  in 
Yugoslavia  have  given  us  the  impres- 
sion that  there  are  some  good  guys  in 
that  conflict  and  some  bad  guys  in  that 
conflict.  The  media  has  painted  the 
Serbs  as  the  aggressors.  I  would  like  to 
just  share  an  anecdote  from  a  hearing 
in  front  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  when  we  were  having  hearings 
on  the  Bosnian  situation. 

We  had  a  former  NATO  commander,  a 
general  from  Canada,  speak  to  us.  He 
said  first  let  me  disabuse  all  of  you  of 
the  notion  that  there  are  any  good 
guys  in  this  conflict.  If  we  in  NATO  or 
if  you  Americans  choose  to  engage 
yourselves  in  this  conflict,  you  are 
choosing  among  degrees  of  serial  kill- 
ers. Perhaps  1  has  killed  100,  and  the 
other  has  killed  75,  and  the  other  has 
only  killed  50.  If  that  provides  you  a 
basis  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  well, 
so  be  it.  But  you  need  to  know  going 
in,  there  are  no  white  hats  over  there. 


There  is  no  natural  ally  for  the  United 
States  of  America  in  that  conflict.  And 
it  is  a  conflict  which,  if  you  look  at 
history,  is  a  conflict  without  end. 

Another  witness  told  us  one  day,  in 
order  to  understand  the  conflict  over 
there,  ask  yourself  if  you  came  home 
one  day  from  work  and  someone  had 
broken  into  your  house,  killed  your 
spouse,  murdered  and  raped  your  chil- 
dren, how  would  you  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life? 
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What  would  you  do  for  the  rest  of 
your  life?  Well,  put  yourself  in  that  po- 
sition and  you  have  a  hint  of  under- 
standing of  what  is  driving  the  forces 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  chaos  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

As  our  country  debates  whether  or 
not  to  get  into  this  war,  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  a  speech  that  then-Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
gave  in  1984,  as  he  tried  to  give  us  a 
blueprint  to  lead  us  into  this  post-cold- 
war  era,  a  blueprint  that  has  been  used 
repeatedly  over  and  over  by  our  great 
military  leaders  since  that  time. 
Let  me  quote  from  that  speech: 

I  believe  the  postwar  period  has  taught  us 
several  lessons,  and  from  them  I  have  devel- 
oped six  major  tests  to  be  applied  when  we 
are  weighing  the  use  of  U.S.  combat  forces 
abroad.  Let  me  now  share  them  with  you; 

First,  the  United  States  should  not  com- 
mit forces  to  combat  overseas  unless  the  par- 
ticular engagement  or  occasion  is  deemed 
vital  to  our  national  interest  or  that  of  our 
allies.  That  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  declare  beforehand,  as  we  did  with 
Korea  in  1950,  that  a  particular  area  is  out- 
side our  strategic  perimeter. 

Second,  if  we  decide  it  is  necessary  to  put 
combat  troops  into  a  given  situation,  we 
should  do  so  wholeheartedly,  and  with  the 
clear  intention  of  winning.  If  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  commit  the  forces  or  resources  nec- 
essary to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  should 
not  commit  them  at  all.  Of  course  if  the  par- 
ticular situation  requires  only  limited  force 
to  win  our  objectives,  then  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  commit  forces  sized  accordingly. 
When  Hitler  broke  treaties  and  remilitarized 
the  Rhineland.  small  combat  forces  then 
could  perhaps  have  prevented  the  Holocaust 
of  World  War  n. 

Third,  if  we  do  decide  to  commit  forces  to 
combat  overseas,  we  should  have  clearly  de- 
fined political  and  military  objectives.  And 
we  should  know  precisely  how  our  forces  can 
accomplish  those  clearly  defined  objectives. 
And  we  should  have  and  send  the  forces  need- 
ed to  do  just  that.  As  Clausewltz  wrote.  "No 
one  starts  a  war — or  rather,  no  one  in  his 
senses  ought  to  do  so — without  first  being 
clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends  to  achieve 
by  that  war,  and  how  he  intends  to  conduct 
it." 

War  may  be  different  today  than  in 
Clausewltz's  time,  but  the  need  for  well-de- 
fined objectives  and  a  consistent  strategy  is 
still  essential.  If  we  determine  that  a  combat 
mission  has  become  necessary  for  our  vital 
national  interests,  then  we  must  send  forces 
capable  to  do  the  job— and  not  assign  a  com- 
bat mission  to  a  force  configured  for  peace- 
keeping. 

Fourth,  the  relationship  between  our  ob- 
jectives and  the  forces  we  have  committed— 
their    size,    composition    and    disposition- 


must  be  continually  reassessed  and  adjusted 
if  necessary.  Conditions  and  objectives  in- 
variably change  during  the  course  of  a  con- 
flict. When  they  do  change,  then  so  must  our 
combat  requirements.  We  must  continuously 
keep  as  a  beacon  light  before  us  the  basic 
questions;  "Is  this  conflict  in  our  national 
interest?"  "Does  our  national  interest  re- 
quire us  to  fight,  to  use  force  of  arms?"  If 
the  answers  are  "yes",  then  we  must  win.  If 
the  answers  are  "no",  then  we  should  not  be 
in  combat. 

Fifth,  before  the  U.S.  commits  combat 
forces  abroad,  there  must  be  some  reasonable 
assurance  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives in  Congress.  This  support  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  we  are  candid  in  making 
clear  the  threats  we  face;  the  support  cannot 
be  sustained  without  continuing  and  close 
consultation.  We  cannot  fight  a  battle  with 
the  Congress  at  home  while  asking  our 
troops  to  win  a  war  overseas  or,  a£  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  in  effect  asking  our  troops 
not  to  win,  but  just  to  be  there. 

Finally,  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
combat  should  be  a  last  resort. 

As  we  as  a  nation  consider  this 
weighty  decision,  I  think  that  we  must 
reflect  back  on  these  questions  asked 
by  Secretary  Weinberger  and  also  ask 
ourselves  is  this  a  fight  we  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  finish.  I  do  not  think  so, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  carnage  of 
the  last  weekend,  the  tremendous  emo- 
tional appeal  and  the  desire  of  every 
honorable  person  in  the  world  to  do 
something  about  this  does  not  cause  us 
to  act  imprudently.  I  fear  that  the 
Bosnian  crisis  is  a  riddle  without  an 
American  solution. 


THE  HOLLOWING  OF  U.S.  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Talent]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
risen  on  the  House  floor  on  several 
other  occasions  as  a  representative  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  members  on 
the  hollowing  out  of  America's  Armed 
Forces.  Tonight  I  am  going  to  discuss 
another  aspect  of  the  hollowing  out  of 
the  forces.  Before  I  do  that,  let  me 
again  remind  the  House  what  this  com- 
mittee is  and  what  its  function  is. 

I  can  do  that  best  by  defining  what 
"hollowing  forces"  are.  Here  is  a  good 
analogy.  Take  a  house  that  on  the  out- 
side looks  good.  Maybe  it  has  a  nice 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  and  it 
looks  like  it  can  do  what  a  house  is 
supposed  to  do.  But  when  you  go  on  the 
inside,  you  find  it  has  no  furniture. 
You  find  that  the  wallpaper  is  peeling. 
Maybe  you  find  that  there  is  not  any 
plumbing  in  it.  You  find  that  it  is 
unlivable,  even  though  it  looks  like  a 
good  house.  It  should  be  a  good  house. 
When  you  actually  look  on  the  inside, 
it  is  not  any  good.  It  is  hollowed  out 
from  the  inside. 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  our 
Armed  Forces  today.  Because  on  the 
outside,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may  look 


good.  On  the  outside  the  number  of 
troops  we  have  may  look  adequate  to 
perform  the  mission  that  has  been  as- 
signed to  them.  In  fact,  I  think  you 
will  find,  after  investigation,  that  the 
total  end  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  not  adequate  to  perform  the  mission 
that  has  been  assigned  to  them,  even  if 
we  were  funding  their  training  and  sup- 
plies adequately.  But  I  will  not  address 
that  tonight.  I  want  to  address  the  sys- 
tematic underfunding  of  the  troops  we 
do  have  which  is  resulting  in  the 
hollowing  of  the  force. 

The  little  things  are  going  away.  The 
troops  are  not  training  enough.  They 
cannot  replace  their  equipment  fast 
enough.  They  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
cruit as  hifjh  quality  new  recruits  as 
they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 
Pretty  soon  you  find  that  they  cannot 
do  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  or 
they  cannot  do  it  as  well.  Or  what  is 
even  more  crucial,  they  cannot  do  It 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  life. 

That  is  what  is  happening  gradually 
to  the  armed  services.  Tonight  I  will 
talk  about  a  particular  aspect  of  it.  It 
has  to  do  with  supplies.  It  is  ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  terrible 
shortfall  in  ammunition  in  the  armed 
services.  Why  is  ammunition  impor- 
tant? It  Is  part  of  the  quality  of  the 
forces  that  allows  them  to  perform  the 
missions  which  the  political  authori- 
ties have  given  them  with  the  most 
minimal  possible  cost  of  life. 

If  you  have  the  best  quality  ammuni- 
tion with  the  best  quality  range  and 
penetration,  it  means  that,  for  exam- 
ple, you  can  engage  the  enemy  at  the 
maximum  possible  range,  perhaps  out- 
side the  range  in  which  they  can  en- 
gage you.  You  can  often  shoot  at  them 
in  a  situation  where  they  cannot  shoot 
back,  if  you  have  the  best  quality  am- 
munition. 

You  can  penetrate  the  enemy's  ar- 
mored vehicles,  which,  of  course,  re- 
duces the  threat  to  which  your  infan- 
try is  exposed.  So  ammunition  is  abso- 
lutely crucial,  not  as  part  of  some 
game,  but  because  it  is  crucial  to  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to 
the  effectiveness  and  success  of  their 
missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  at  the  am- 
munition stockpile  that  we  have  today 
and  the  ammunition  industrial  base 
you  find  this;  Our  armed  services  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  fight  at  any 
given  time  two  major  regional  contin- 
gencies like  Desert  Storm.  And  more- 
over, it  is  the  official  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  should 
be  able  to  go  to  war  with  the  ammuni- 
tion they  have  stockpiled.  In  other 
words,  the  official  policy  is  that  they 
can  fight  two  Desert  Storms  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ammunition  that 
we  have  stockpiled,  without  counting 
on  any  additional  production. 

But  if  you  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened,  with   the  underfunding  of  the 
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ammunition  accounts  not  only  can  the 
armed  services  not  fight  two  major  re- 
gional contingencies  at  the  same  time, 
they  probably  cannot  even  fight  one. 
Moreover,  the  systematic  underfunding 
of  that  account  has  resulted  in  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the  industrial 
base  for  the  production  of  ammunition 
to  the  point  where  this  situation  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  change,  because  we 
simply  do  not  have  and  in  the  future 
will  increasingly  not  have  the  facilities 
out  there  which  can  produce  high-qual- 
ity ammunition  quickly  for  the  use  of 
America's  military. 

That  is  basically  the  message  of  my 
address  to  the  House  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  now  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  it.  Let  us  look  first  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  budget  for  ammuni- 
tion acquisition  over  the  last  approxi- 
mately 8  years. 

What  you  can  see  very  clearly  from 
this  graph  is  that  there  has  been  a 
total  decline  in  Department  of  Defense 
funding  of  34  percent  since  1985  and  a 
total  procurement  decline  of  64  per- 
cent. But  ammunition  procurement  has 
gone  down  almost  80  percent.  So  am- 
munition procurement  has  gone  down 
more  than  twice  the  decline  in  the 
spending  on  the  defense  budget  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  of  course,  as  public 
spending  has  dropped,  the  private 
spending  of  the  industrial  base  in  this 
aurea  has  dropped  as  well. 

For  example,  research  and  develop- 
ment for  new  kinds  of  ammunition  is 
off  by  80  percent,  similar  to  the  decline 
in  public  funding. 

What  has  that  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  all  important  ammunition  stock- 
pile? The  next  graph  shows  that  pretty 
clearly.  That  stockpile  has  been  de- 
graded to  the  point  where  it  is  not  ade- 
quate. I  will  be  repeating  this  theme 
several  times.  The  stockpile  is  not  ade- 
quate for  us  to  fight  even  one  Desert 
Storm,  much  less  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  prepared  to 
fight  Desert  Storm,  the  Department  of 
Defense  determined  that  we  needed 
about  450  tons  of  high-quality  ammuni- 
tion to  fight  the  kind  of  war  that  they 
anticipated  under  Desert  Storm. 
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Our  total  ammunition  stockpile  is 
about  2  million  tons,  but  very  little  of 
that  is  the  high-quality  kind  of  ammu- 
nition we  are  going  to  need  in  the 
event  of  war.  Let  me  describe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  we  have. 

Going  from  the  least  valuable  to  the 
most  valuable,  first  of  all,  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  stockpile  is  excess  ammuni- 
tion. This  is,  in  the  lexicon  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  moldy  bullets,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Nobody  even  knows  whether 
any  of  them  would  work,  they  are  com- 
pletely useless. 

About  30  percent  of  the  stockpile  has 
been  given  to  the  allies  over  a  period  of 
time.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
that  consists  of.  We  do  not  know  where 


the  allies  have  it  stockpiled.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  give  it  to  us 
if  we  needed  it.  We  do  not  know  how 
high  quality  it  is.  Probably  it  is  not 
that  high  quality,  or  we  would  not  have 
given  it  to  them  in  the  first  place.  The 
experts  say  that  is  not  usable  either. 

Then  about  25  percent  of  the  stock- 
pile is  usable  for  training.  This  is  poor 
quality,  less  modern  ammunition.  It  is 
also  less  reliable.  It  may  misfire  or  not 
fire  up  to  20  percent  of  the  time.  It  fits 
in  the  guns,  it  is  OK  to  use  for  training, 
it  is  better  than  nothing  for  training, 
but  nobody  claims  that  you  can  use  it 
in  the  event  of  a  war. 

Then  there  is  about  25  percent  of  the 
stockpile  which  is  called  discretionary, 
which  means  that  in  theory  the  com- 
manders in  the  field  would  have  the 
discretion  to  use  that  in  the  event  of 
An  actual  major  regional  contingency. 
However,  actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
exercised  their  discretion  in  Desert 
Storm  against  using  that  ammunition. 
The  commanders  refused  to  use  it,  and 
instead  wanted  new  high-quality  am- 
munition that  was  produced  by  the  in- 
dustrial base. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that.  This  is 
ammunitioii  that  will  fire,  it  is  reason- 
ably reliable,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
modern.  It  does  not  have,  in  many 
cases,  the  range  of  the  most  modern 
ammunition. 

For  example,  there  is  tank  ammuni- 
tion in  the  discretionary  stockpile  that 
does  not  have  the  range  of  the  most 
modern  kinds  of  ammunition  that  can 
be  bought  from  the  French,  for  exam- 
ple. So  if  the  tank  commanders  used 
that  they  might  possibly  be  engaging 
an  enemy  where  the  enemy  would  have 
a  higher  range,  longer  range  ammuni- 
tion, and  could  engage  them  at  longer 
ranges  when  they  could  not  shoot  back. 

What  that  would  mean  would  be  the 
death  of  more  American  servicemen  in 
tanks,  in  battles  where  they  would 
simply  not  have  an  equal  chance,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  the  kind  of 
ammunition  they  need. 

Another  example,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  stockpile  of  cluster  bombs  in 
the  discretionary  category  contains  20- 
to-30-year-old  armaments  that  require 
low-speed  and  medium-altitude  deliv- 
ery. Obviously,  if  you  have  to  fly  lower 
and  you  have  to  fly  slower  in  order  to 
deliver  bombs,  you  are  going  to  be 
more  vulnerable. 

Therefore,  for  all  kinds  of  reasons  the 
discretionary  ammunition,  although, 
of  course,  it  could  be  used  if  absolutely 
necessary,  has  not  been  used  in  the 
past,  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
available  if  what  we  want  our  troops  to 
have  is  the  best  quality  equipment  so 
they  can  do  their  jobs. 

Here  it  is  important  to  repeat  the  of- 
ficial vision  for  our  Armed  Forces.  Yes, 
the  experts  say,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  shrink  them.  Yes;  they  are  going  to 
have  to  go  down.  Yes;  we  are  not  going 
to  have  as  many,  but  they  are  going  to 
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have  to  have  more  firepower.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  best  equip- 
ment. They  can  inflict  casualties  at  a 
rate  of  5  to  10  times  the  casualties  that 
they  suffer.  That  is  the  whole  theory 
behind  the  administration's  policy;  and 
it  is  simply  inconsistent  with  that  vi- 
sion to  require  that  our  men  use  sec- 
ond-rate ammunition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  leaves  the  ready- 
for-war  ammunition,  which  is  15  per- 
cent of  the  stockpile,  less  than  350,000 
tons,  or  not  enough  to  fight  even  one 
Desert  Storm  as  envisioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  when  it  was  pre- 
paring for  Desert  Storm.  Not  enough  to 
fight  even  one.  when  the  official  policy 
is  that  we  will  have  enough  ammuni- 
tion, high-quality  ammunition  stock- 
piled, so  that  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces  can  fight  two  of 
those  contingencies  at  the  same  time 
without  being  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  to  the  forces  that  we  would 
be  opposing.  That  is  what  has  happened 
to  the  anamunition  stockpile.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  ready  for  war. 

What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  in- 
dustrial base?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  chart 
shows  that  very  clearly.  As  of  the  time 
of  Desert  Storm,  most  of  the  categories 
of  the  necessary  ammunition,  and 
there  are  18  of  them  here.  18  different 
categories  of  ammunition  necessary  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  in  most  of  them  we 
had  adequate  stockpiles  to  fight  Desert 
Storm.  In  four  categories  we  did  not 
have  adequate  stockpiles,  but  we  were 
able  to  replenish  the  stockpiles  with 
additional  production  relatively  quick- 
ly, within  6  to  12  months,  and  we  were 
lucky,  because  Saddam  Hussein  gave  us 
nine  months  in  order  to  build  up  our 
forces. 

As  the  House  can  see,  the  available 
stockpile  has  declined  since  then.  We 
are  now  in  a  situation  where  11  of  the 
18  major  categories  of  ammunition  are 
in  the  red  zone,  which  means  first  of  all 
that  the  stockpiles  are  not  adequate  to 
fight  a  war,  and  second  of  all,  and  this 
is  the  most  shocking  thing,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  12  months  of 
production,  given  the  existing  indus- 
trial base,  to  bring  the  stockpiles  in 
those  crucial  areas  up  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  adequate  to  fight 
one  Desert  Storm. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  stockpiled 
enough  ammunition  to  fight  two  major 
regional  contingencies  at  the  same 
time,  and--actually  in  11  of  18  critical 
categories,  we  are  so  short  that  it 
would  take  more  than  12  months  of 
production,  given  the  existing  indus- 
trial base,  to  bring  us  up  to  the  level 
necessary  to  fight  one. 

Here  are  some  examples.  We  cur- 
rently do  not  have  sufficient  quantities 
in  go-to-war  stocks,  high-quality 
stocks,  of  25  millimeter  ammunition. 
That  is  the  ammunition  that  goes  in 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  which  is 
the  basic  armored  vehicle  of  the  Army. 
It  would  take  more  than  a  year  for  the 
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industrial  base  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  25  millimeter  ammunition. 

We  currently  do  not  have  sufficient 
go-to-war  ammunition  of  .50  caliber 
ammunition  either.  That  is  the  basic 
ammunition  that  is  used  in  the  ma- 
chine guns  on  our  tanks,  and  the  ma- 
chine guns  used  by  our  infantry,  a  very 
basic  requirement,  obviously,  for  the 
Army,  and  we  are  12  months  away  from 
having  an  adequate  stockpile. 

We  currently  do  not  have  stocks  of  30 
millimeter  ammunition  that  is  used  by 
the  Apache  helicopter,  which  is  our 
most  up-to-date,  modern,  and  effective 
attack  helicopter.  It  does  not  do  any 
good  to  have  helicopters  and  tanks  and 
armored  cars  if  you  do  not  have  ammu- 
nition. A  tank  without  ammunition  is 
like  a  sophisticated  station  wagon  out 
in  the  battlefields.  It  does  not  do  your 
soldiers  any  good. 

Again,  to  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
is  crucial  that  the  House  understands, 
the  forces  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where,  while  we  are  supposed  to  have 
stockpiled  enough  ammunition  to  fight 
two  contingencies  at  the  same  time, 
actually  we  are  more  than  a  year  away 
in  11  out  of  18  crucial  categories  from 
being  able  to  fight  even  one. 

What  this  means  for  the  industrial 
base  can  be  summed  up  very  quickly.  It 
is  weak  and  it  is  getting  weaker  all 
that  time. 

Of  the  country's  24  principal  ammu- 
nition companies,  only  three  are  in 
good  health.  When  I  say  that  there  are 
only  three  that  are  in  good  health,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  others  are  nec- 
essarily going  completely  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  means  they  are  going  out  of 
the  ammunition  business  and  they  are 
going  into  something  else. 

For  example,  the  Harley-Davidson 
Co..  which  is  back  to  making  motor- 
cycles successfully,  and  we  are  all  glad 
about  that,  is  the  only  manufacturer  of 
bomb  lugs,  which  is  the  metal  part 
that  attaches  bombs  to  the  undersides 
of  aircraft  wings.  If  you  do  not  attach 
the  bombs  to  the  aircraft  wings,  you 
cannot  get  them  up  in  the  sky  to  drop 
them. 

Harley-Davidson,  which  is  the  only 
domestic  manufacturer  of  bomb  lugs,  is 
getting  out  of  the  business,  because 
given  the  procurement  that  they  see  in 
the  future,  and  what  they  can  do  with 
their  resources  in  other  areas,  it  sim- 
ply is  not  worth  it  to  them  to  stay  in 
the  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that  the  Hollow 
Forces  Committee  would  report  peri- 
odically on  what  is  happening  in  the 
armed  forces.  I  will  continue  to  do 
that.  I  have  tried  not  to  make  political 
points  in  these  discussions,  at  least 
apart  from  the  important  issues  of  pol- 
icy, because  this  is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  political  subject.  A  lot  of  these 
problems  have  originated  and  contin- 
ued through  two  administrations,  but 
it  is  time  to  correct  them.  We  owe  at 
least  that  much  to  the  men  and  women 


of  the  armed  forces  whom  we  call  upon 
to  do  difficult  and  dangerous  jobs,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country  whose  se- 
curity ought  to  be  our  first  interest. 

I  will  repeat  what  Senator  McCain. 
who  has  spoken  often  on  this  subject, 
has  said  about  the  cost  of  a  hollow 
force: 

It  is  not  lawyers  and  accountants  who  pay 
the  price  of  hollowing  out  the  armed  forces. 
It  Is  the  men  and  women  of  our  military  who 
go  overseas  and  do  not  come  back. 


then  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  follow  after  that,  assuming  that 
no  one  else  ahead  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  shows  up?  Would  that 
be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. 
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TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
the  time  allocated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  which  I 
understand  would  be  following  the  ma- 
jority side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  clarify,  for  my  understand- 
ing the  gentleman  would  be  taking  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  GINGRICH]? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  what  I  would  like  to  do,  following 
the  presentation  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  Is  he  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  on  the  same 
issue? 

Mr.  SWETT.  No;  I  was  going  to  yield 
my  slot  to  her  with  an  ability  to  follow 
her  afterwards.  She  is  talking  about 
taking  a  15-minute  slot  and  I  am  look- 
ing at  30  to  45  minutes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
to  alternate  anyway  between  both 
sides,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SWETT.  I  understand.  How  much 
is  the  gentleman  from  California  ask- 
ing for? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  think  there  will 
probably  be  three  of  us  involved  for 
most  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  time  that  I  have 
blocked  and  then  I  would  be  happy  to 
let  the  gentleman  follow  me  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  that  is  how 
the  Chair  would  see  it  most  appro- 
priately run. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
we  transfer  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  to  me  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
SwETT]  who  I  guess  is  transferring  his 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  me 
ask  is  it  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
yields  a  small  amount  of  his  time  first 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
whereupon  we  would  use  his  time,  and 


VALUES  WHICH  HOLD 
COMMUNITIES  TOGETHER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
SwETT]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  15  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Cantvvell]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MICROSOFT 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  weeks  that  the  House  was  out  of 
session,  our  Nation  received  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  economic  good  news. 
The  economy  is  growing.  Unemploy- 
ment is  declining.  The  budget  deficit 
picture  is  improving. 

These  trends  are  encouraging.  But 
macro  numbers  don't  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  new  dynamism  of  our  econ- 
omy is  best  seen  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  individual  companies  and 
people. 

My  colleagues  from  Washington 
State  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 
today  in  this  special  order  to  talk 
about  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
one  company  in  our  State  that  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  exporters,  will 
play  an  integral  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  information  superhighway  and  cre- 
ating unique  cultural  and  educational 
tools  for  our  families. 

The  House  certainly  is  familiar  with 
Microsoft.  It  is  our  Nation's  leading 
software  company;  a  jobs  machine  and 
small  business  generator;  and  a  leader 
in  helping  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Now  that's  new  news  about  Microsoft 
that  demonstrates  how  vital  it  and  the 
software  industry  are  in  reestablishing 
our  world  competitiveness  and  leading 
the  U.S.  economy  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  just  since 
we  went  home  in  November:  Microsoft 
unveiled  its  new  Microsoft  Home  (R) 
software,  an  innovative  package  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  better  educating  our 
children;  Fortune  magazine's  Decem- 
ber 13  issue  named  Microsoft  the  Na- 
tion's most  innovative  company,  based 
on  a  poll  of  senior  corporate  execu- 
tives; the  Information  Technology  As- 
sociation of  America  awarded  Micro- 
soft its  1993  Quality  Award  for  out- 
standing customer  support;  Microsoft 
is  the  only  U.S.  software  company  to 
win  this  prestigious  award,  which  is 
modeled  after  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce's  Malcolm  Baldrige  Quality 
Awards:  a  Business  Week  poll  selected 
Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates  as  the  cor- 
porate executive  for  whom  respondents 
would  most  like  to  work;  Fortune  mag- 
azine, after  surveying  more  than  10,000 
business  and  financial  leaders,  in  its 
February  7  issue  named  Microsoft  as 
the  Nation's  third-most  admired  cor- 
poration, and  as  the  corporation  rated 
highest  for  ability  to  attract,  develop 
and  keep  talented  people:  and  Nathan 
Myhrvold,  Microsoft's  senior  vice 
president  for  advanced  technology  and 
business  development,  w£is  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown 
to  the  National  Information  Infrastruc- 
ture Advisory  Council. 

These  are  just  the  latest  entries  on  a 
record  in  which  Microsoft,  Washington 
State  and  our  Nation  can  take  great 
pride.  Certainly  the  people  of  my  First 
District,  the  home  of  Microsoft,  both 
take  pride  and  reap  benefits  from  this 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  place  into  the  Record  several 
statements  by  my  Washington  State 
colleagues. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman fi-om  Washington,  my  other 
colleague  from  the  State  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology,  to  further  com- 
ment on  the  accomplishments  and  suc- 
cesses of  this  industry. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  a  bit  of  bragging  too  about 
our  leadership  in  high  technology 
under  the  name  of  Microsoft  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  Micro- 
soft and  the  software  industry  has 
grown  so  rapidly  and  continues  to  grow 
is  because  they  are  truly  innovative. 

In  some  fields,  probably  most,  new 
developments  and  new  products  enable 
us  to  do  a  task  easier  or  enjoy  some- 
thing a  little  more.  With  the  latest 
stereo  system,  for  example,  we  can 
hear  the  symphony  a  little  better  and 
perhaps  change  the  recording  with  less 
effort. 

But  in  software,  new  advances  are  en- 
abling us  to  do  things  we  previously 
couldn't  do  at  all.  The  quantum  leaps 
of  software  during  the  past  two  decades 
define  innovation  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  term. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space  and  Technology,  I  see 
many  examples  of  the  latest  devices  in 
one  high-technology  area  or  another. 
But  as  a  former  IBM  programmer  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  software  on  the 
inside,  not  the  shiny  finish  on  the  out- 
side, that  makes  these  products  inno- 
vative. Without  the  software,  most  of 
them  aren't  anything  more  than  a 
modern  sculpture. 

Until  the  1970's,  software  generally 
was  developed  for  specific  computers 


by  the  computer  manufacturer.  As  a 
result,  the  distinction  between  hard- 
ware and  software  was  not  actively 
perceived. 

In  the  1970's,  however,  the  computer 
software  industry  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  industry  from  the 
hardware  section.  That  is  because  soft- 
ware came  to  be  developed  by  compa- 
nies separate  from  the  hardware  manu- 
facturers. A  substantial  amount  of  the 
software  also  became  usable  on  various 
models  of  computers. 

Microsoft  led  that  structural  change 
by  making  its  operating  software  open 
in  two  ways:  First,  it  could  be  used  on 
more  than  one  brand  of  computer, 
thereby  establishing  itself  as  a  leading 
industry  presence:  and  second,  applica- 
tions software  from  develoi)ers  other 
than  Microsoft  could  be  used  in  har- 
mony with  the  Microsoft  operating 
software. 

That  open  approach  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  other  companies — 
most  of  them  entrepreneurial  start- 
ups— to  compete  in  the  dynamic  soft- 
ware market.  Microsoft,  in  fact,  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  over  the  years 
educating  and  urging  other  software 
companies  to  develop  applications  pro- 
grams to  run  on  Microsoft's  MS-DOS 
and  Windows  operating  software.  In 
this  fiscal  year  alone,  Microsoft  will 
spend  $14  million  in  support  of  inde- 
pendent software  vendors.  Microsoft 
also  brings  these  independent  software 
vendors  into  the  very  early  stages  of 
its  development  of  new  operating  sys- 
tems. Feedback  from  the  independents 
frequently  has  resulted  in  changes  to 
products. 

This  broadening  of  the  intellectual 
resources  for  software  development  has 
been  a  major  element  creating  the 
rapid  pace  of  diverse  innovation. 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington's  Fourth  District 
[Mr.  INSLEE]  another  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  INSLEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  talking  about 
innovation  today,  it  is  appropriate  to 
talk  about  Microsoft.  And  I  would  like 
to  just  comment  about  why  I  think 
their  case  is  demonstrative  of  why  we 
have  such  bright  spots  in  our  national 
economy.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
gloom,  but  I  think  there  are  still 
bright  spots,  and  Microsoft  is  an  exam- 
ple of  that.  And  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  reasons  for  success  in 
their  industry  and  their  particular  par- 
ticipation. 

D  1740 
I  think  those  reasons  are  external 
and  internal,  and  if  I  could  just  address 
three  external  reasons  why  the  indus- 
try and  Microsoft  in  particular  has 
been  successful. 


One  is  technical,  if  you  will,  and  that 
is  the  expansion  of  microchip  capacity, 
and  that  capacity  has  allowed  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  capacity  of  software. 
That  has  been  an  external  reason 
Microsoft  has  been  able  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  industry. 

Second,  ease  of  competition  and  ease 
of  entry  into  the  market:  This  particu- 
lar industry  has  really  shown  the  wis- 
dom of  having  ease  of  entry  and  great 
competition,  because  no  party  has  been 
able  to  stay  on  the  pedestal  long  with- 
out reinventing  their  company. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  their  ef- 
forts in  that  regard  in  a  minute.  It  has 
been  constantly  an  evolving  industry. 

Third,  the  industry  has  had  market- 
driven  standards.  They  have  not  had 
government-set  standards.  It  has  large- 
ly been  driven  by  the  market,  and  that 
shows  the  success  for  the  industry. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  internal,  if  I 
may.  The  internal  reasons  for  a  com- 
pany like  Microsoft's  success,  and  I 
heard  the  CEO  who  gave  some  com- 
ments about  the  next  decade  of 
Microsoft.  The  thing  that  really  struck 
me  is  their  comment  that  Microsoft 
has  to  change  every  day.  They  reinvent 
their  corporation  every  day,  and  they 
urge  their  employees  to  do  that.  That 
is  something  perhaps  we  need  to  follow 
in  Government. 

That  has  been  very  successful. 
Microsoft  has  been  rated  by  a  survey 
by  Fortune  magazine  of  senior  execu- 
tives as  the  most  innovative  corpora- 
tion. Another  survey  of  10,000  senior 
executives  said  it  has  been  looked  at  as 
the  most  admired  corporation  for  at- 
tracting and  keeping  talented  person- 
nel. That  is  because  they  have  learned 
to  reinvent  their  corporation  every 
day.  They  have  been  successful,  and  it 
is  a  real  bright  spot  that  I  hope  the 
Government  can  come  to  emulate. 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  sharing  their  thoughts. 

I  am  proud  that  my  district  plays 
such  a  central  role  in  this  industry  as 
the  home  of  its  leading  company, 
Microsoft. 

But  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  every 
one  of  us  and  every  one  of  our  constitu- 
ents benefits  in  many  ways  from  the 
products  of  this  industry.  Let  us  do 
nothing  to  stifle  any  of  the  dynamism 
and  innovation  that  mean  so  much  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  jobs  are  the  most 
important  element  of  sustained  growth  in  this 
economy,  and  the  creation  of  high-technology 
jobs  will  help  this  President  and  this  Congress 
achieve  our  economic  goals.  For  that  reason, 
I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  for  me  to 
commend  Microsoft,  one  of  Washington 
State's  most  important  companies,  and  the  en- 
tire software  industry,  for  creating  exactly  the 
kind  of  jobs  America  needs  to  sustain  growth 
and  compete  in  the  glotial  economy. 

For  a  decade,  the  software  industry  has 
been  the  fastest  growing  industry  in  the  Na- 
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tion.  Microsoft  itself  has  grown  from  nothing  to 
more  than  9.000  jobs  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
the  products  it  produces  have  sparked  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  entire  software  industry, 
with  entrepreneurs  forming  hundreds  of  new 
companies  that,  in  turn,  create  more  jobs.  In 
world  trade,  these  companies  command  their 
markets  and  produce  an  important  balance-o(- 
payments  surplus  that  helps  other  areas  of  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit. 

But,  Ijeyorxj  macroeconomic  benefits,  soft- 
ware industry  products  and  technology  have 
dramatically  increased  the  ability  of  American 
industries  to  provide  tjetter  products  and  serv- 
ices, while  the  industry  itself  has  remained  ex- 
traordinarily dynamic,  extremely  competitive, 
and  able  to  produce  better  and  more  ad- 
vanced products  at  lower  prices.  Every  major 
governmental,  academic,  and  industry  study 
has  concluded  that  continued  advancements 
in  software  are  critical  to  the  technological 
leaderstiip  of  this  country. 

The  benefits  of  this  important  industry  to  the 
American  economy,  and  to  the  quality  of 
American  life,  can  be  measured  in  its  impact 
on  every  aspect  of  communication.  In  edu- 
cation, ever-improving  software  provides  stu- 
dents and  teachers  with  innovative  tools  for 
improving  tfie  ability  of  children  to  read,  write, 
learn,  and  think. 

Certainly,  the  information  superhighway  en- 
visioned by  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, will  require  every  bit  of  skill  and  creativity 
that  the  software  industry  can  muster.  The 
challenges  are  great,  but  the  American  soft- 
ware industry  is  up  to  the  task.  In  all,  it  has 
been  a  growing,  productive,  jotj-producing  in- 
dustry of  which  our  country  can  be  proud.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage  its  growth  for  the 
t)enefit  of  every  American,  and,  indeed,  for 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk 
atx)ut  software,  most  people  think  first  of  word 
processing  and  spreadsheets  arxJ  the  other 
kinds  of  programs  typically  used  in  business. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  its  Subcommittee  on  El- 
ementary. Secondary  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. I  want  to  talk  just  a  bit  atx)ut  the  in- 
creasing role  played  by  software  in  educating 
our  children. 

Computers  have  been  coming  into  tfie 
classroom  with  growing  frequency  over  the 
past  decade.  The  early  staples  were  simple 
word  processing,  math  programs,  and  game- 
like exercises  intended  to  hold  the  attention  of 
younger  pupils.  But  now  educational  software 
is  really  beginning  to  expand  our  children's  ho- 
rizons. 

One  good  example  is  the  new  Microsoft  set 
of  programs  which  help  them  develop  writing 
skills  and  acquire  an  appreciation  for  the  arts. 

These  programs  are  designed  for  elemen- 
tary school  and  middle  school  children.  They 
seek  to  stimulate  a  child's  creativity  through 
integrated  text,  graphics,  sound,  and  anima- 
tion. 

Microsoft  conducted  more  than  3,000  hours 
of  research  in  the  classroom  to  develop  these 
programs,  consulting  at  length  with  pupils  and 
teachers.  Developers  found,  for  example,  that 
children  prefer  to  use  formatting  features  dif- 
ferently from  adults,  so  the  programs  were 
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changed  to  conform.  ChikJren  also  said  that 
getting  started  was  the  hardest  part  of  writing, 
so  the  program  added  8,000  story  starters. 

To  help  introduce  the  programs  to  the  class- 
room, the  company  is  giving  away  1 5,000  cop- 
ies to  teachers. 

My  point  is  not  to  single  out  a  particular 
product,  but  to  illustrate  the  potential  that 
evolving  software  gives  us  for  stimulating  and 
educating  children. 

Our  schools  have  tremendous  problems. 
Tight  budgets.  Teacher  burnout.  Crime  and 
security.  Absence  of  strong  home  support  for 
many  children. 

We  need  to  encourage  any  technological 
advance  that  can  help  counter  these  discour- 
agements. 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  an  old 
expression  that  I  think  applies  very  well  to  the 
future  of  software:  "We  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.' 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress  have 
set  forth  a  policy  to  encourage  the  develop>- 
ment  of  an  information  highway,  or  national  in- 
formation infrastructure.  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  on  which  I  serve,  is 
closely  involved  with  these  dynamic  develop- 
ments. The  tremendous  restructuring  we  see 
going  on  throughout  the  communications  and 
computer  industries  is  substantially  based  on 
the  potential  of  that  highway.  Microsoft,  for  ex- 
ample, is  spending  Si  00  million  a  year  on  re- 
search and  development  that  won't  yield  prod- 
ucts for  5  years. 

The  traffic  of  the  information  highway  will  be 
the  digital  Ts  and  O's  of  the  computer.  Pic- 
tures, words,  and  sounds  all  will  be  converted 
to  bits  and  bytes  for  nrovement  anrxjng  com- 
puters, telephones,  television,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  high-technology  world. 

What's  going  to  make  the  highway  work  is 
the  software  that  will  make  the  lightning-fast 
decisions  on  'ocating.  directing  and  storing  the 
information  on  the  highway. 

Consider  interactive  television,  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  main  components  of  the  information 
highway.  Interactive  television  has  the  poten- 
tial to  offer  much  more  than  just  improved  tel- 
evision. It's  a  technology  that  could  allow  peo- 
ple to  obtain  and  generate  information  in  ways 
they  never  thought  possible.  Consumers  coukj 
use  it  to  meet  numerous  needs,  including  irv 
formation  retrieval,  deduction,  communica- 
tions, government  services,  and  financial  and 
business  transactions. 

Instead  of  just  watching  a  baset>all  game, 
for  example,  in  the  interactive  worid  a  viewer 
would  t>e  able  to  punch  a  handheld  remote 
control  and  call  up  on  screen  the  lineups,  or 
the  current  statistics  of  the  batter,  or  the  latest 
scores.  A  viewer  could  also  bring  the  season's 
schedule  to  the  screen.  arxJ  then  order  tickets 
electronically. 

In  the  interactive  world,  people  would  be 
able  to  conduct  business  with  the  Government 
such  as  renewing  a  driver's  license,  or  attend 
and  actively  participate  in  educational  semi- 
nars and  classes  from  their  home. 

Not  surprisingly,  competition  is  fierce  among 
companies  to  produce  software  and  other 
technologies  for  the  information  highway. 
However,  most  of  these  technologies  are  still 
in  their  infancy.  No  one  really  knows  yet  what 


will  wor1<  or  what  consumers  will  want.  Com- 
petition for  customers  will  focus  software  and 
hardware  developers  toward  products  that  will 
allow  users  to  access  the  information  and  ap- 
plications they  want. 

In  our  quest  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  nationwide  information  highway,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  system  is  open  and  compat- 
\b\e  with  other  products,  or  it  is  sure  to  fail. 
However,  a  seamless  and  compatible  network 
must  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  inrK>- 
vation  and  creativity  in  the  industry.  Ironically, 
picking  technologies  prematurely  with  tfie  goal 
of  speeding  the  development  of  the  informa- 
tion highway  would,  in  fact,  serve  only  to  stifle 
that  very  development.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  worV  carefully  toward  striking  that  critical 
balance. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I 
closely  follow  trade  policy  ar>d  developments. 
The  software  irxJustry  provides  our  Nation  with 
plenty  of  good  news  in  terms  of  exports  arxJ 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  However, 
there  are  fxoblems  in  the  intellectual  property 
arena  that  must  be  solved  if  our  software  conv 
panies  are  to  maximize  their  trade  potential. 

Microsoft  is  our  leading  software  exporter.  In 
1993,  Microsoft  sold  more  than  S2  billion 
worth  of  software  outside  the  United  States. 
That  is  more  than  55  percent  of  its  total  reve- 
nue. Microsoft  markets  products  in  27  different 
languages,  and  its  products  are  availat>le  in 
virtually  every  country. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  U.S.  companies  sell  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  prepackaged  software  and  earn  half 
their  revenues  from  foreign  sales.  Oddly 
enough,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
still  does  not  specifically  track  software  export 
data;  those  numbers  are  lumped  together  into 
a  larger  category. 

Despite  this  very  strong  world  leadership, 
U.S.  software  companies  face  significant  prob- 
lems in  the  overseas  markets.  The  nrost  bla- 
tant problem  is  piracy. 

Software  is  easy  to  copy.  For  only  the  pock- 
et-change price  of  a  blank  floppy  disk,  a  pi- 
rate, in  a  minute  or  so,  can  copy  a  program 
that  sells  for  several  hundred  dollars.  And,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  absolutely  no  deterioration 
in  quality  when  you  copy  software. 

Piracy  is  most  rampant  abroad,  wfiere  it  oc- 
curs on  a  mass  level.  It  costs  U.S.  companies 
an  estimated  S10  billion  in  tosl  foreign  reve- 
nues. 

Piracy  is  the  illegal  taking  of  our  intellectual 
property.  Unfortunately,  Microsoft  and  other 
U.S.  software  companies  also  must  contend 
with  the  legal  taking  of  their  intellectual  prop- 
erty in  countries  that  give  such  property  inad- 
equate protection  under  law. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  concerned  about  recent 
developments  in  Japan  which  couW  lead  to 
so-called  reverse  engineering  of  software.  I 
strongly  urge  our  trade  negotiators  to  empha- 
size in  all  appropriate  forums  the  necessity  for 
strong  protection  of  our  companies'  intellectual 
property  so  they  can  continue  to  lead  in  worid 
markets. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
chairman  of  its  subcommittee  that  has  jurisdic- 
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tion  over  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  I 
have  had  longstanding  concern  with  ensuring 
fair  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

Three  standard  questions  that  consumers 
can  ask  to  evaluate  whether  a  market  is  com- 
petitive are  these: 

First,  is  there  a  variety  of  products;  Second, 
are  prices  getting  higher  or  lower?;  and  Third, 
is  quality  getting  better  or  worse? 

By  any  of  these  measures,  the  computer 
software  industry  is  remarkably  competitive. 

Many  thousarxJs  of  software  companies 
market  applications  programs  ranging  from  a 
single,  special-use  entertainment  product  to  a 
complete  line  of  the  core  kirxls  of  programs 
used  in  the  office.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  many  of  these  companies  are  well  known 
names  such  as  Lotus,  WordPerfect,  and 
Borland,  as  well  as  Microsoft.  Others  may 
market  only  a  single,  very  specialized  pro- 
gram. These  programs  typically  can  operate 
on  Apple's  computers,  or  on  any  number  IBM 
PC's  or  PC  clones  running  MS-DOS,  IBM's, 
PC-DOS.  Novell's  DR-DOS,  Microsoft's  Win- 
dows, IBM's  OS/2  or  Unix.  Many  also  have 
versions  that  run  on  workstations  from  ven- 
dors such  as  Sun  Mcrosystems,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  or  DEC. 

The  brainpower  of  a  programmer  and  a 
modest  amount  of  money  for  production  and 
packaging  is  about  all  that  is  required  to  enter 
this  industry.  As  a  result,  market  leadership  in 
program  areas  changes  from  time  to  time  as 
leaders  fail  to  innovate  enough.  Remember 
early  leaders  like  Display  Write  and  VisiCalc  in 
word  processing  and  spreadsheets?  Today  it's 
WordPerfect  and  Microsoft  Word,  Lotus  1-2- 
3  and  Excel.  Torrxjrrow?  Who  knows?  That's 
the  nature  of  the  competition  in  this  industry. 
Competition  and  innovation  push  prices  and 
performance  in  the  favor  of  consumers.  The 
rule  of  thumb  for  computer  pricing  Is  that  18 
nrxjnths  from  now,  you  can  get  today's  com- 
puter power  for  half  the  price,  or  you  can  pay 
the  same  price  and  get  twice  the  power.  Soft- 
ware tiehaves  similarly.  Over  fairly  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  prices  drop  and  quality  continues 
to  increase  in  terms  of  features,  speed,  ease 
of  use  arxj  other  ways. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  country  would  be  better 
served  if  other  industries  displayed  the  same 
level  of  intense  competition,  product  innova- 
tion, continuous  quality  improvement  and  cre- 
ative dynamism. 

One  other  point.  If  you  read  any  of  the  com- 
puter trade  publications — even  those  aimed 
priaiarily  at  the  consumer  market — you  con- 
stantly find  references  being  made  to  the 
amount  of  time  a  software  product  may  be 
hot.  Indeed  this  is  often  measured  in  weeks. 
The  newest,  best,  market  leading  break- 
through product  in  the  Fall  is  often  out-dated, 
old  fashioned,  inadequate  and  superseded  by 
Spring. 

Into  that  kind  of  a  market,  government 
needs  to  be  very  careful  what  regulation  it 
brings.  A  lot  of  antitrust  concepts  that  have 
served  this  Nation  well  for  many  decades  just 
may  not  apply  directly  to  a  number  of  emerg- 
ing technologies.  It  is  not  that  we  should  aban- 
don the  principles,  but  we  should  be  very,  very 
cautious  alx)ut  blindly  applying  traditional  anal- 
ysis, process  and  remedies. 


The  United  States  still  leads  the  world  in 
some  major  areas  of  commerce.  Many  of 
them  in  the  high-tech  arena.  Care  must  be 
taken  that,  in  order  to  protect  consumers  and 
foster  competition — two  still  valid  policies — we 
don't  also  hobble  the  very  industries  that  offer 
our  Nation  its  brightest  opportunities  of  contin- 
ued prosperity. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  we  have  had  two  principal  sus- 
taining industries  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades: aircraft  manufacturing  and  the  forest 
products  industry.  Both  are  cyclical,  and  both 
have  experienced  recent  substantial  job  losses 
that  have  affected  our  State's  economy.  Most 
of  our  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  significant 
reductions  in  timber  harvesting  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  due  to  the  listing  of  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl.  In  addition  to  that  impact,  the 
world's  leader  in  commercial  aircraft  sales,  the 
Boeing  Company,  Is  riding  out  a  major  down- 
turn in  the  airiine  industry,  not  just  in  the 
United  States,  but  worldwide. 

With  that  as  background,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  Washington  to  note 
the  significant  positive  impact  that  the  com- 
puter software  industry  has  had  on  our  State, 
even  though  it  is  in  its  infancy.  Nine  years  ago 
Microsoft — now  an  industry  leader— -had  only 
1 ,000  employees  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Today,  the  company  employs  9,000  work- 
ers, 80  percent  of  whom  are  in  Washington 
State.  That  represents  an  enormous  positive 
impact  over  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  it 
has  also  spurred  the  development  and  growth 
of  many  other  smaller  software  companies 
that  sprang  up  to  create  and  market  products 
that  run  on  Microsoft's  MS-DOS  and  Windows 
operating  systems.  All  of  these  firms  share 
what  is  an  emerging  base  of  technical  talent  in 
this  industry. 

These  thousands  of  jobs  that  have  b»een 
generated  by  Microsoft  and  the  software  in- 
dustry have  tseen  good  jobs — high  paying  jobs 
for  highly  educated  workers.  More  than  one- 
third  of  Microsoft's  American  workers,  for  ex- 
ample, are  computer  programmers  and  other 
technical  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Microsoft  represents  a  tremen- 
dous force  in  the  American  marketplace — one 
from  which  we  benefit  greatly  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  of  Washington  State,  and  one 
which  is  critically  important  as  we  develop  the 
national  information  infrastructure. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  in  yielding  to  us. 

Mr.  SWETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
listen  to  such  a  cogent  and  balanced 
discussion  about  high  technology  and 


the  needs  that  this  country  has  for 
that  technology  for  not  only  today  but 
the  years  ahead,  and  I  appreciate  the 
discourse  and  gladly  yield  any  time 
that  she  would  like  to  so  discuss  it 
again  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  is  the  beginning 
of  a  conversation,  a  dialog,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  with  my  colleagues. 
I  sense  the  need  for  a  national  dialog 
about  the  values  which  hold  commu- 
nities together  and  underlie  and  sup- 
port the  legislative  efforts  of  those  of 
us  who  are  honored  to  be  public  serv- 
ants in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  hope 
that,  through  this  discussion,  we  might 
begin  to  change  the  tenor  of  public  de- 
bate from  the  adversarial  and  dis- 
respectful discourse  that  is  sometimes 
observed,  to  a  more  cooperative  and  re- 
spectful interaction  that  focuses  on  so- 
lutions instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
points  where  we  disagree. 

Many  of  the  values  and  principals 
needed  for  a  strong  community  and  so- 
ciety are  familiar  to  us  all.  Some  of 
them  may  even  seem  trite.  However, 
after  3  short  years  in  Congress  it  has 
become  clear  to  me  that  they  have  not 
been  focused  on  nearly  enough.  We  es- 
pecially have  not  heard  enough  of  what 
Mainstreet  America  believes  and  wants 
for  our  country.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  committed  ourselves  to  spending 
some  time  every  Wednesday  night 
talking  about  the  issues  and  challenges 
facing  this  country  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  begin  to  rebuild  bridges  of  trust  be- 
tween the  public  and  government,  and 
between  different  groups  around  the 
country. 

Too  much  of  the  public  discourse 
these  days  is  divisive,  destructive,  and 
negative.  It  is  time  to  develop  a  new 
language  that  begins  to  reconnect  a  so- 
ciety that  today  appears  to  be  more  di- 
vided than  it  was  during  the  Civil  War. 
If  we  are  unable  to  successfully  recon- 
struct a  sense  of  community  in  Amer- 
ica, we  may  yet  realize  the  tragic 
prophecy  of  one  of  our  greatest  leaders, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  1838,  a  full 
score  years  before  the  Civil  War,  ut- 
tered these  words: 

All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the 
earth— our  own  excepted— in  their  military 
chest;  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the 
Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a 
trial  of  a  thousand  years  ...  If  destruction 
be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author 
and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must 
live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

He  was.  of  course,  speaking  of  the  im- 
pending evil  of  Civil  War,  but  what  was 
spoken  over  150  years  ago  could  very 
easily  apply  to  today;  only  today  it  is 
a  subtler,  more  insidious  virus  that 
pits  group  against  group,  special  inter- 
est against  special  interest,  ideology 
against  ideology.  The  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  during  the  riots,  the  daily  drug 
killings  in  our  towns,  and  throwaway 


kid  syndrome  exhibited  by  too  many 
parents,  demonstrates  that  societal 
suicide  is  alive  and  well  in  America.  It 
seems  as  if,  here  in  Congress,  opposi- 
tion is  tantamount  to  cooperation.  Lit- 
tle attention  is  given  to  the  greater 
good  of  the  whole  as  special  interests 
fight  for  their  programs  and  policy. 
Our  national  interests  are  pitted 
against  the  selfish  interests  of  individ- 
uals and  groups.  It  is  a  win-lose  situa- 
tion where  all  too  often  it  is  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  the  majority  of  its  citi- 
zens who  are  on  the  losing  side.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  new  way.  A  way  in 
which  we  all  win  something,  where 
compromise  and  agreement  can  be 
found  so  that  the  basic  values  of  our 
society  can  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  And  this  will  only  be 
possible  if  we  stop  fighting  about  our 
differences  and  start  building  upon  our 
shared  values  and  similarities. 

In  a  successful  community  the 
unspoken  need  is  to  build  coalitions 
and  consensus,  not  factions  and  dys- 
functional debate.  These  communities 
are  not  successful  because  there  are  no 
differences,  it  is  just  that  the  members 
of  the  community  work  hard  to  solve 
their  problems. 

Yet,  the  most  prominent  product  of 
congressional  floor  debate  seems  to  be 
dysfunctional  gridlock.  What  if  the 
tone,  the  demeanor,  the  very  language 
of  debate  in  Washington  were  changed? 
I  am  not  advocating  the  elimination  of 
disagreement  or  debate.  Rather  I  am 
calling  for  the  elevation  of  more  fun- 
damental qualities — that  can  not  be 
legislated — that  would  encourage,  rath- 
er than  discourage,  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences encountered  in  the  legislative 
process.  Is  it  a  crime  to  seek  win-win 
solutions? 

In  architecture,  buildings  are  de- 
signed not  only  as  esthetic  sculptures, 
but  as  functional  structures  that  serve 
their  inhabitants.  The  key  is  to  com- 
bine the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide for  both  the  pragmatic  and  inspi- 
rational needs  of  the  occupiers.  The  de- 
bate and  discussion  in  this  process  re- 
flect mutual  respect  and  most  impor- 
tantly a  desire  by  all  the  parties  to 
find  agreement.  This  is  really  the  ap- 
proach that  is  built  upon  a  win-win 
scenario. 

Take  the  design  of  a  simple  house. 
The  client  is  not  one  person,  but  the 
entire  family.  Each  person  has  pref- 
erences that  are  different  from  the  oth- 
ers. The  different  preferences,  by 
human  nature,  inflate  or  deflate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  house  in  the  eye  of 
the  individual.  Those  who  like  to  cook 
want  large  kitchens,  party  people  want 
big  living  rooms,  and  so  on.  The  archi- 
tect's role  is  to  bring  balance  to  the 
process  and  accord  each  living  area  its 
proper  due  while  keeping  the  entire 
project  under  budget,  on  schedule,  and 
up  to  the  esthetic  standards  set  by  the 
architect  and  client  together. 


Public  buildings  go  through  the  same 
process  although  in  a  somewhat  less 
personal  and  individualistic  way.  Pub- 
lic space  is  a  place  where  the  sense  of 
community  is  heightened  and  relation- 
ships are  promoted  between  members 
of  the  public.  Neutral  corners  are  of- 
fered where  specific  tasks  are  carried 
out  or  thoughts  are  gathered.  The  bal- 
ance between  the  two  should  make  the 
role  each  space  plays  all  the  more  ef- 
fective. 

As  an  architect.  I  like  to  look  not 
only  at  the  surface  and  shape  of  build- 
ings, but  at  underlying  structures,  too. 
Every  building  consists  of  beams,  head- 
ers, and  multiple  other  components 
that  are  concealed,  yet  play  the  more 
important  role  of  supporting  the  struc- 
ture. As  a  legislator  I  cannot  help  but 
see  the  same  process  of  design  underly- 
ing structures  in  society,  except  that 
they  are  intangible  concepts,  or  values 
that  connect  individuals  to  their  com- 
munity. Values  like  neighbor  helping 
neighbor.  That  all  of  us  are  entitled  to 
equal  opportunity  and  freedoms.  That 
each  of  must  take  responsibility  for 
our  actions  and  for  keeping  our  Nation 
strong.  That  structure  is  weakening. 
What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
structure? 

The  lack  of  a  productive  dialog,  of 
win-win  situations,  has  allowed  legisla- 
tion to  focus  unduly  on  the  problems 
rather  than  on  finding  meaningful  so- 
lutions. Too  often  we  are  caught  up  in 
the  debate  for  the  sake  of  debate,  not 
for  the  good  it  produces.  Meanwhile, 
our  society  is  struggling  and  crumbling 
around  the  edges. 

We  cannot  allow  our  communities  to 
disintegrate,  where  one  group  is  sepa- 
rated from  another,  where  neighbors  no 
longer  know  their  neighbor,  when  fami- 
lies are  ripped  apart.  We  are  turning 
our  public  spaces — the  markets,  town 
greens,  and  gathering  places  from 
places  where  relationships  are  created 
and  nurtured  between  members  of  the 
community  to  sites  of  butchery  where 
lives  are  mercilessly  slaughtered. 

So  too,  are  the  relationships  between 
these  people  obliterated  and  annihi- 
lated. Beyond  this  destruction  is  the 
destruction  of  all  relationships  that 
touched  the  lost  lives.  Their  ability  to 
love  is  impaired;  their  ability  to  hope 
is  hobbled.  In  short,  the  underlying 
structure  of  any  good  and  tolerant  so- 
ciety is  shaken  and  weakened. 

In  order  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  at  large  to  participate 
in  this  new  democratic  community— 
with  a  small  d — I  think  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate to  first  lay  what  I  call  the 
foundations  of  agreement.  These  are 
the  basic  values  that  I  think 
Mainstreet  America  would  say  are  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  constructive  dis- 
cussion. We  have  obviously  lost  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  foundation,  other- 
wise why  would  our  society  have  splin- 
tered into  multiple  and  divided  groups? 


There  are  some  basic  principles  that 
need  to  be  agreed  upon.  Just  as  when  I 
hold  town  meetings  on  health  care  re- 
form, where  the  first  question  I  ask  is, 
"Who  thinks  health  care  needs  reform- 
ing?" and  invariably  70  percent  of  the 
people  attending  raise  their  hands,  so 
too  do  we  need  to  ask,  "What  are  the 
basic  principles  that  need  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  order  to  start  a  constructive, 
society-strengthening  dialog  in  the  po- 
litical arena?"  If  we  can  get  a  70  per- 
cent agreement  in  this  area  like  I  can 
get  on  the  need  for  health  care  reform, 
then  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
starting  the  dialogue  on  a  positive 
footing.  Let  me  offer  some  ideas  I  have 
regarding  foundational  principles. 

First,  our  society  is  based  on  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  individual  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  being. 

Second,  that  good  government  serves 
the  greater  good  by  balancing  the 
needs  of  the  few  with  the  needs  of  the 
many  through  pragmatic,  reasonable 
decisionmaking  and  consensus. 

Third,  in  a  free  society,  as  individual 
freedoms  increase,  so  do  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Fourth,  the  Government's  role  is  to 
provide  the  policy  tools  to  increase  in- 
dividual freedom,  prosperity  and  com- 
mon values— such  as  the  need  for 
strong  families — and  that  elected  offi- 
cials are  the  public  servant  who  fulfills 
the  will  of  the  public  for  the  public 
good. 

I  do  not  think  either  the  extreme  left 
or  the  extreme  right  can  truly  claim 
these  principles.  A  whole  new  para- 
digm, or  way  of  thinking  needs  to  be 
encouraged  in  Grovernment  so  that  so- 
lutions become  the  norm  instead  of 
rhetoric.  It  is  important  for  elected  of- 
ficials to  talk,  but  not  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  The  electorate  must  take 
more  responsibility  by  demanding  that 
rhetoric  becomes  reality.  The  record  of 
accomplishment  should  be  easily  cor- 
related and  matched  with  the  original 
plans  laid  out  by  the  elected  official. 
Promises  made  should  be  promises 
kept.  Actions  should  speak  louder  than 
words. 

What  role  does  Government  have  in 
the  connecting  of  principles  to  the  is- 
sues? Here  is  an  example:  Government 
is  neither  the  ultimate  provider  of  en- 
titlement nor  the  blind,  standby  agent 
of  benign  neglect.  Another  example 
might  be:  Government  is  poised,  in 
principle,  at  the  center  point  of  the  dy- 
namic polar  forces,  one  which  wishes 
Government  to  do  everything  and  the 
other  which  wishes  Government  to  do 
nothing.  Both  of  these  forces  are  sim- 
plistic; both  provide  false  choices;  both 
are  ultimately  hannful  to  society. 
Locked  together  as  they  are  today, 
both  forces  are  responsible  for  gridlock 
and  misery. 

I  hear  too  often  from  people  about 
how  they  wish  Government  would  stop 
looking  for  partisan  positions  and  start 
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implementingr  solutions.  Government 
should  not  define  its  purpose  by  react- 
ing to  the  polarized,  simplistic  ideo- 
logical forces,  but  rather  by  ignoring 
them  and  returning  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  hopefully,  we  have 
all  agreed: 

First,  what  is  the  real  situation  and 
problem? 

Second,  what  pragmatic,  effective 
tools  can  be  created  to  deal  with  the 
situation  and/or  equip  people  to  solve 
these  problems? 

What  can  we  look  for  in  a  leader  to 
give  us  confidence  that  he  or  she  is 
thinking  in  this  fashion?  There  has  to 
be  balance.  Partnerships  between  the 
public  and  private  sector  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level  ought  to  be  a 
common  goal.  A  balanced  program  cre- 
ates a  win-win  situation  for  America; 
an  unbalanced  program  creates  winners 
and  losers,  which  is  what  we  have  too 
much  of  today  in  America. 

Effective  and  productive  activity  de- 
notes the  new  leader.  Americans  seek 
results,  not  rhetoric,  and  those  results 
are  being  sought  in  health  care  reform, 
crime  prevention,  welfare  reform,  job 
creation,  and  so  on.  We  must  elect  and 
follow  people  who  are  clearly  identify- 
ing goals  and  achieving  them.  Vice 
President  Gore's  reinventing  Govern- 
ment is  a  good  example  of  goal  setting 
and,  we  hope,  accomplishment.  Those 
not  supporting  this  approach  are  will- 
ing to  waste  national  resources  to 
maintain  ineffective  or  nonproductive 
means  because  they  have  severed  the 
relationship  between  ends  and  means. 

Look  for  leaders  who  are  interested 
in  results  produced  by  individuals  who 
are  freely  empowered  to  solve  problems 
with  useful  tools,  not  necessarily  tied 
to  one  party  or  another.  If  every  prob- 
lem is  seen  as  a  nail  then  every  solu- 
tion begins  to  look  like  a  hammer. 
That  kind  of  rigid  thinking  stifles  cre- 
ativity and  narrows  options  for  not 
only  finding  solutions  but  for  articu- 
lating the  results  to  different  groups  as 
well.  Too  many  politicians  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  idea,  the  ideals,  and  the 
end  goals,  and  maintaining  a  commit- 
ment to  them,  than  they  are  in  produc- 
ing pragmatic  tools  for  solving  prob- 
lems. They  damage  their  own  stated 
cause  by  being  rigid  and  ideological. 

This  country  is  a  country  of  opti- 
mists. Our  problems  are  temporal  and 
specific.  Americans  embody  the  values 
which,  with  useful  tools,  can  be  used 
freely  by  them  to  solve  their  problems 
if  only  Government  and  its  leaders  will 
put  enough  faith  in  the  public  to  do  so. 
It  is  an  illusion  to  claim  that  Govern- 
ment actually  manages  the  economy. 
What  is  more  accurate  would  be  to  un- 
derstand that  Government  creates 
tools  or  obstacles  which  when  freely 
used  by  individuals  produces  construc- 
tive, progressive  results  or  economic 
disaster. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  independence  of 
the  American  people  should  not  be  un- 


derestimated. If  they  have  the  tools  to 
solve  their  problems,  they  will  do  so 
independently  and  without  the  need  of 
interference.  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it."  the  saying  goes.  A  logical  cor- 
ollary would  be,  "if  it  is  broken,  make 
the  tools  available  for  someone  to  fix 
it.  and  they  will." 

I  think  these  values  are  held  by  a 
broader  cross-section  of  the  American 
public  than  any  other  approach.  Rec- 
ognizing these  values  and  allowing 
them  to  be  developed  and  realized  is 
the  first  step  toward  building  the 
bridge  of  trust.  Building  bridges  of 
trust  are  the  first  structures  necessary 
for  the  reconstructing  of  the  sense  of 
community  in  this  Nation. 

The  dialog  in  the  country  is  moving 
in  this  direction.  Just  witness  the 
number  of  articles  and  books  being 
written  about  the  need  to  build  com- 
munity. 

First.  Dan  Kemmis — Community  and 
the  Politics  of  Place; 

Second,  Amatai  Etzioni— The  Spirit 
of  Community; 

Third.  John  W.  Gardner— On  Leader- 
ship, and 

Fourth,  Michael  Rowan — On  the  De- 
terioration of  Political  Dialogue  in  the 
United  States,  to  name  a  few. 

In  Congress  there  is  evidence  of  this 
new  spirit  of  cooperation.  Look  at  the 
example  of  the  Penny-Kasich  amend- 
ment. This  was  an  amendment  to  cut 
spending  in  Government  by  an  addi- 
tional $90  billion  above  and  beyond  the 
cuts  proposed  by  President  Clinton. 
This  amendment  was  crafted  by  a 
unique  bipartisan  group  of  15  Demo- 
crats—I was  one  of  them— and  15  Re- 
publicans. Could  it  be  that  we  had  a 
win-win  situation  with  such  bipartisan 
support?  Unfortunately,  this  reason- 
able and  fair  proposal  lost  in  the  wan- 
ing hours  of  the  session  by  the  close 
vote  of  219  to  213.  Although  the  meas- 
ure failed,  it  played  an  important  role 
in  solidifying  an  emerging  coalition  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  that 
has  become  known  as  the  New  Demo- 
crats—a group  that  is  determined  to 
get  results,  to  build  individual  respon- 
sibility into  Government  policy,  and 
who  are  working  to  see  that  Americans 
have  the  tools  they  need  to  keep  this 
country  great.  Many  people  who  sup- 
ported the  Penny-Kasich  legislation  re- 
flect the  mood  of  a  national  electorate 
that  is  increasingly  skeptical  of  Wash- 
ington and  hungry  for  change.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  this  budget  coalition  will 
resurface  in  the  future,  and  may  even 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House 
in  the  coming  years. 

These  were  not  Members  of  Congress 
who  wanted  to  cut  every  category  of 
spending  simply  for  the  sake  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  However,  they  do  un- 
derstand that  long-term  economic 
growth  requires  less  Government  bor- 
rowing and  more  private  investment. 
This  was  the  first  precursor  to  the 
ideas  presented  by  Robert  Shapiro  in 
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his  article  on  cutting  and  investing 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  January  17,  1994. 

It  is  time  to  seriously  re-examine  the 
progovernment  or  antigovernment  ex- 
treme ideologies  which  an  increasingly 
skeptical  middle  class  does  not  seem  to 
be  buying.  It  is  time  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  start  addressing  the  real 
problems  that  have  all  but  destroyed 
the  public's  faith  in  Government. 
Homelessness,  broken  families,  drugs, 
and  irresponsible  citizens  belong  to 
neither  party  or  a  particular  ideology. 
They  are  problems  all  of  us  share  and 
must  resolve. 

Another  bipartisan  effort  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  of  trust  between  the  public 
and  the  Government  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation coauthored  by  Congressman 
Chris  Shays,  a  Republican  from  Con- 
necticut, and  myself,  a  Democrat  from 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  called  the  Con- 
gressional Accountability  Act.  It 
sounds  simple  enough:  Congress  should 
live  by  the  same  laws  it  sets  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

But.  as  amazing  as  it  may  seem.  Con- 
gress is  partially  or  wholly  exempt 
from  a  host  of  laws  the  executive 
branch  and  private  sector  must  comply 
with,  including  health  and  safety 
standards,  information  disclosure, 
equal  employment  opportunity  and 
civil  rights  protections,  labor  laws, 
ethics  standards,  and  even  part  of  So- 
cial Security  regulations.  This  is  an 
outrage  and  is  wrong.  More  practically 
speaking.  Congress  would  write  more 
effective  and  responsible  legislation  if 
it  lived  under  the  same  laws  it  imposes 
on  the  executive  branch  and  private 
sector. 

By  exempting  themselves  from  some 
laws.  Members  of  Congress  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  firsthand  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  they  adopt. 
And.  in  turn,  they  remove  themselves 
one  step  further  from  the  average 
American,  insulating  themselves  from 
the  frustrations  constituents  face 
every  day. 

It  is  no  wonder  so  many  feel  Congress 
is  out  of  touch. 

Being  in  touch  is  what  representative 
government  should  be  all  about.  Being 
in  touch  is  certainly  what  good  com- 
munity is  all  about.  People  in  touch 
with  themselves.  People  in  touch  with 
each  other.  All  of  us  working  together 
on  common  agreements  to  improve  our 
society  through  debate  on  the  details. 
That  is  what  will  keep  us  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  That  is  only  possible 
by  broadening  the  language  of  political 
debate  to  include  the  rhetoric  of  re- 
sponsibility and  values. 

President  Clinton  understands  this 
language.  A  growing  number  of  my  col- 
leagues also  understand  this  language. 
As  President  Clinton  said  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address, 

.  .  .let  us  be  honest.  We  all  know  some- 
thing else  too.  Our  problems  go  way  beyond 
the  reach  of  government.  They  are  rooted  in 
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the  loss  of  values,  in  the  disappearance  of 
work,  and  the  breakdown  of  our  families  and 
communities.  My  fellow  Americans,  we  can 
cut  the  deficit,  create  jobs,  promote  democ- 
racy around  the  world,  pass  the  toughest 
crime  bill  in  history,  and  still  leave  too 
many  of  our  people  behind.  The  American 
people  have  to  want  to  change  from  within  if 
we  are  going  to  bring  back  work  and  family 
and  community. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  when  within 
a  decade  more  than  half  of  our  children  will 
be  born  into  families  where  there  has  been 
no  marriage.  We  cannot  renew  this  country 
when  13-year-old  boys  get  semiautomatic 
weapons  to  shoot  9-year-olds  for  kicks.  We 
cannot  renew  our  country  when  children  are 
having  children  and  the  fathers  walk  away 
as  if  the  kids  do  not  amount  to  anything. 

We  cannot  renew  our  country  unless.  .  . 
all  of  us  are  willing  to  join  the  churches  and 
other  good  citizens.  .  .  who  are  saving  kids, 
adopting  schools,  making  streets  safer.  All  of 
us  can  do  that.  We  cannot  renew  our  country 
until  we  realize  that  governments  do  not 
raise  children,  parents  do.  parents  who  know 
their  children's  teachers,  and  turn  off  the 
television  and  help  with  the  homework,  and 
teach  their  kids  right  from  wrong.  Those 
kinds  of  parents  can  make  all  of  the  dif- 
ference. 

These  are  powerful  words.  The  prob- 
lem at  the  moment  is  that  they  are 
only  words.  Rhetoric.  In  the  coming 
weeks  I  hope  that  I.  my  colleagues  who 
choose  to  participate,  and  Americans 
from  Mainstreet  America  can  explore 
more  deeply  the  values  that  will  surely 
shore  up  the  sagging  foundations  of  our 
society. 

D  1800 
Health  care  reform,  welfare  reform, 
crime  legislation,  and  next  week  we 
will  be  talking  about  congressional  re- 
form; these  are  all  the  issues  that  need 
to  be  focused  on,  I  think,  that  need  to 
be  passed  this  year  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  improve  the  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  the  people.  We 
need  to  offer  examples  where  the  rhet- 
oric has  truly  been  replaced  by  reality. 

D  1810 

We  need  to  lay  out  the  modest  plan 
by  which  we  humbly  hope  to  build  a 
new  democratic  community,  one  in 
which  there  is  shared  responsibility, 
shared  accountability,  shared  pain  and 
sorrow,  shared  love,  and  shared  joy. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  this  dia- 
logue in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  the  opportunity  for  allow- 
ing me  to  begin  it  this  Wednesday 
evening. 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoOLiTTLE]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bachus]. 

HOLD  RTC  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  criticize  this 


body,  Congress,  for  two  things.  They 
criticize  us  for  passing  laws  and  then 
exempting  ourselves  from  them,  and 
they  should.  They  also  criticize  us  for 
living  above  the  law  and  ignoring  those 
very  laws  that  this  body  passes  which 
do  apply  to  us,  but  which  we  choose  to 
ignore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  laws  which 
we  passed  and  which  most  definitely 
applies  to  us  and  which  we  are  ignoring 
is  title  V  of  FIRREA.  FIRREA  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  August  9.  1989. 
That  law.  which  this  body  passed,  re- 
quires the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  to  hold  semi- 
annual oversight  hearings  into  the  op- 
eration of  the  RTC,  right  there  on  page 
388.  We  are  in  violation  of  that  law.  We 
are  presently  ignoring  that  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  25.  all  19  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez],  asking  him  to  hold 
these  hearings  as  required  by  law. 

Yesterday,  Jonathan  Fiechter.  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  OTS.  appeared 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  expressed  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's willingness  to  go  forward 
with  these  hearings.  But  he  personally 
reminded  me  in  the  hearing  that  by 
law.  those  hearings  must  be  called  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez]. 

Today,  once  again,  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  have 
joined  me  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez].  I  have  here  that 
letter.  We  urge  the  gentleman  to  hold 
these  hearings  as  required  by  law.  We 
plead  with  him  to  stop  ignoring  that 
law  and  to  hold  these  RTC  oversight 
hearings.  We  remind  him  in  that  letter 
what  Mr.  Fiechter  said,  that  it  is  not 
up  to  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is  up 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  waiting  for  a  re- 
sponse from  Chairman  Gonzalez.  The 
American  people,  who  want  us  to  abide 
by  the  laws  we  pass,  they  are  waiting, 
and  they  are  watching. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

ABUSES  AT  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
1  year  ago  to  date,  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  reinvent  govern- 
ment. President  Clinton  instructed 
Federal  Government  agencies  to  cut 
their  work  force  by  5  percent  or  about 
100.000  full  time  job  equivalents.  The 
Federal  Reserve  continues  to  com- 
pletely disregard  the  President's  in- 
structions and  keeps  wasting  tax- 
payers' money. 


True,  the  money  the  Federal  Reserve 
spends  is  not  congressionally  author- 
ized but  the  Fed  certainly  has  its  hands 
deep  in  taxpayers'  pockets  and  it 
should  not  be  exempt  from  careful 
oversight.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  ac- 
cess to  any  amount  of  money  it  wants 
printed  from  the  Government  printing 
presses.  With  this  money  it  has  bought 
itself  over  $300  billion  in  Government 
securities.  Every  dollar  it  does  not 
spend  from  the  interest  it  earns  on 
these  securities  goes  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  will  say 
this,  it  has  never  averaged  more  than 
one-half  of  one  percent.  So  extrava- 
gance at  the  Fed  hurts  every  one  of  us. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  includ- 
ing the  Board  of  Governors  and  all  12  of 
the  Reserve  Banks,  employs  730  econo- 
mists, statisticians,  and  other  re- 
searchers. This  is  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  researchers  in  the  world  and 
their  research  focuses  on  money  and 
banking.  I  would  think  this  is  a  highly 
capable  group  that  can  handle  the  re- 
search needs  of  the  central  bank. 

But  this  vast  establishment  is  not 
enough  for  the  Fed.  Since  January  1991 
the  Fed  has  spent  almost  $3  million  for 
290  outside  economic  consultants. 

Almost  all  of  these  outside  consult- 
ants already  have  other  jobs  at  univer- 
sities, think  tanks,  and  other  academic 
institutions,  generally  in  the  area  of 
money  and  banking.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve pays  many  of  these  researchers 
substantial  sums  with  47  of  these  out- 
side consultants  receiving  over  $20,000 
in  the  36-month  period  the  Banking 
Committee  studied. 

The  American  Economic  Association 
reports  that  1.020  members  list  their 
primary  area  as  being  "domestic  mone- 
tary and  financial  theory,  and  institu- 
tions." The  Federal  Reserve  is  coinci- 
dentally  paying  1,020  people  to  work  in 
this  and  related  areas.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Fed  is 
paying  more  than  half  the  economists 
in  these  areas.  Amazing — does  DOD 
hire  half  of  all  the  mathematicians? 
Does  Interior  hire  half  the  tree  sur- 
geons or  NIH  hire  half  the  brain  sur- 
geons? Not  on  your  life. 

Why  does  the  Federal  Reserve  spend 
this  kind  of  money  on  outside  eco- 
nomic consultants  when  it  has  such  a 
huge  research  staff  of  its  own?  Nobel 
Laureate  Milton  Friedman  says  that 
the  Fed  is.  in  fact,  "buying  up  its  most 
likely  critics." 

The  Federal  Reserve  holds  expensive 
conferences,  paying  speakers  to  come 
from  around  the  country.  For  example, 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
finding  its  costly  Atlanta  facilities  not 
fancy  enough,  has  scheduled  a  3-day 
conference  on  derivatives  in  Coconut 
Grove,  FL,  at  an  expensive  luxury 
hotel  for  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
program  I  received  shows  the  con- 
ference adjourns  for  the  afternoon  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  th?  second  day  and  recon- 
venes at  9  a.m.  the  next  morning.  The 
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purpose  of  the  early  adjournment  is  to 
allow  time  to  examine  and  explore  the 
local  golf  course  terrain,  according  to 
one  prominent  economist  who  was  in- 
vited to  attend  and  was  advised  to  be 
sure  to  bring  his  golf  clubs. 

That  kind  of  camaraderie  and  benev- 
olence from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta  will  produce  many  friends 
among  experts  in  financial  deriva- 
tives— the  very  area  that  the  Banking 
Committee  is  considering  legislation. 
All  of  this  beneficence — to  academic 
and  influential  business  people  alike — 
is  the  most  genteel  and  effective  lobby- 
ing tool  around.  The  Fed  uses  it  free- 
ly—just like  any  other  corporate  titan. 
Only  the  Fed  wants  us  to  think  it  is 
the  independent,  nonpolitical.  central 
bank. 

This  may  all  look  like  small  potatoes 
to  individuals  with  good  jobs.  But  to 
American  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
their  bills  and  to  the  2.3  million  civil- 
ian government  employees  who  fear 
that  many  of  them  will  be  shown  the 
door  in  the  name  of  efficiency  and 
eliminating  waste,  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  throwing  a  little  Miami  Beach  sand 
in  their  faces.  What  elected — or  even 
appointed — officials  outside  the  Fed, 
would  defend  the  pointless  extrava- 
gance that  the  Fed  daily  gives  itself? 

I  have  ordered  my  staff  to  investigate 
these  expenditures  for  outside  consult- 
ants and  conferences,  and  to  find  out 
exactly  who  is  getting  these  funds  and 
benefits,  and  what  they  have  done  to 
earn  them. 

Meanwhile,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bill,  H.R.  28,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Accountability  Act  of 
1993,  which  for  the  first  time,  would 
provide  for  complete  audits  of  Federal 
Reserve  activities  that  would  clearly 
illuminate  these  kinds  of  expenditures. 
If  we  are  serious  about  eliminating 
waste  in  Government  I  think  it  is  long 
past  time  to  sell  this  message  to  the 
Nation's  chief  inflation  fighter  which 
constantly  preaches  the  virtues  of  sac- 
rifice and  pain  in  its  ill-conceived  plan 
for  a  monetary  choke-hold. 

I  include  the  following  items  for  the 
Record. 

Program  of  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Conference  at  Grand  Bay  Hotel  in 
Miami.  Florida  Later  This  Month 

financial  markets 
A  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Bank  of  Atlanta  at   the  Grand   Bay 
Hotel  In  Miami.  Florida  on  February  25  and 
26   1994. 
REGISTRATION  FEE:  J450 
D  Yes.  I  wish  to  reg-ister: 
O  My  check  is  enclosed. 
D  My  check  will  follow. 
O  I  am  unavailable  to  attend,  but  I  wish  to 
recommend  the  below-named  person  for  your 
consideration. 

Name: .  Phone  No: . 

Title: .  Organization: . 

Address: . 

City: .  State: .  Zip  Code: . 

Make  check  payable  to:  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  Mail  payment  and  registra- 
tion form  by  November  19,  1993  to:  Ms.  Jess 


Palazzolo.  Public  Affairs  Department,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta.  104  Marietta 
Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303-2713. 
NOTE:  Registration  fee  covers  dinner  on 
Thursday,  February  24.  and  full  conference 
participation  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  26,  including  all  meal  functions. 
For  travel  and  lodging  information,  call  Ms. 
Palazzolo  at  404/521-8747. 

Financial  Markets  Conference,  February 
24.  25  and  26.  1994.  Grand  Bay  Hotel,  Coconut 
Grove,  Florida. 

preliminary  program 

Wednesday.  February  23:  7:00-«:00  p.m.  Pre- 
conference  reception— at  hotel. 

Thursday,  February  24:  8:00-9:00  a.m.  Reg- 
istration and  continental  breakfast. 

9:00-12:30  p.m.  Academic  papers  presented 
(2). 

(1)  Presenter  Robert  Shiller,  Yale  Univer- 
sity—"Aggregate  Income  Risks  and  Hedging 
Mechanisms."  Discussant:  invitation  out- 
standing. 

(2)  Presenter:  John  Hull,  University  of  To- 
ronto—"Pricing  Credit  Risk  in  Interest  Rate 
Swaps."  Discussant:  Robert  Whaley.  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

12:30-1:30  p.m.  Luncheon— no  speaker. 
1:30-5:00  p.m.  Academic  papers  presented 
(2). 

(1)  Presenter:  Robert  Engle,  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego— "Applications  of 
ARCH  and  GARCH  Models  to  Options  Pricing 
Models."  Discussant:  David  Bates,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(2)  Presenter:  Bernard  Dumas,  Hautes 
Etudes  Commerciales,  School  of  Manage- 
ment, Jouy-en-Josas,  France:  Guest  Lecturer 
at  Duke  University,  Durham.  North  Caro- 
lina—"Realignment.  Risk,  and  Currency  Op- 
tion Pricing  in  Target  Zones."  Discussant: 
Clifford  Ball,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

5:00  p.m.  Meeting  adjourned. 

6:30  p.m.  Reception— in  hotel. 

7:00  p.m.  Dinner— in  hotel,  with  spouses. 

Friday.  February  25:  8:00-8:30  a.m.  Continen- 
tal breakfast. 

8:30-10:00  a.m.  Session  I:  Market  Structure 
and  Volatility  (panel  of  4  with  moderator). 

(1)  Sanford  J.  Grossman.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Stephen  Ross,  Principal.  Roll  and  Ross 
Asset  Management  Corporation,  and  Sterling 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  Yale 
University. 

(3)  John  Sandner,  Chairman,  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(4)  Joanne  Hill,  Vice  President-Equity  De- 
rivatives, Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

10:00-10:30  a.m.  Break. 

10:30-12:00  noon.  Session  U:  Foreign  Ex- 
change Risk  and  Hedging  (panel  of  4,  with 
moderator). 

(1)  William  A.  Allen,  Head  of  Foreign  Ex- 
change, Bank  of  England,  London. 

(2)  Mark  Garman.  President,  Financial  En- 
gineering, Inc..  and  Professor  of  Finance. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

(3)  Kenneth  Rogoff.  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

(4)  Jean  Zwahlen,  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board,  Swiss  National  Bank,  Zurich. 

12:00  noon.  Luncheon.  Alan  Greenspan, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Washington,  D.C. 

1:30  p.m.  Adjourn  for  the  afternoon. 

7:00  p.m.  Reception  out  (with  spouses) — 
leave  from  hotel. 

Saturday.  February  26:  9:00-9:30  a.m.  Con- 
tinental breakfast. 

9:30-10:45  a.m.  Session  m:  Swaps  (panel  of 
4  with  moderator). 


(1)  Sheila  Bair.  Acting  Chairperson,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

(2)  Maurice  R.  Greenberg,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  American  International  Group  Inc.. 
New  York,  New  York. 

(3)  William  J.  McDonough.  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

(4)  Invitation  outstanding. 
10:45-11:00  a.m.  Break. 

11:00-12:00  noon.  Academic  respondent: 

(5)  Clifford  W.  Smith.  Jr.,  Clarey  Professor 
of  Finance.  William  E.  Simon  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  Rochester.  New  York. 

Open  discussion  follows. 
12:00  noon.  Buffet  luncheon— no  speaker. 
1:30  p.m.  Mr.  Forrestal- Summary  of  con- 
ference and  adjournment. 

D  1820 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielciing  to  me. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Kingston]. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  debate  going  on  about  health  care, 
there  are  so  many  different  alter- 
natives and  there  is  so  much  rhetoric 
going  on  that  I  have  tried  to  focus 
comments  on  questions  that  are  asked 
me  on  a  regular  basis,  when  I  am  in  the 
district. 

Over  the  break,  I  had  probably  seven 
health  care  town  meetings  and  then  a 
number  of  other  town  meetings  where 
people  asked  a  number  of  questions. 
And  I  have  just  compiled  them  and  doc- 
umented the  answers  so  that  when  peo- 
ple say,  well,  the  President  is  saying  so 
and  so  and  you  are  saying  so  and  so,  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  partisan  poli- 
tics, basically  what  I  have  done  is  doc- 
ument each  answer  so  that  people 
know  that  when  I  am  saying  some- 
thing, it  is  not  just  Jack  Kingston 
speaking  but  comes  right  out  of  the 
bill. 

With  that  in  mind,  if  you  want  to 
talk  about  the  health  care  plan,  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  thought  we 
should  really  focus  on  tonight. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  we  hear  many  who 
criticize  this  health  care  plan  as  basi- 
cally socialized  medicine.  Let  me  just 
ask  the  gentleman's  opinion.  Is  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan  socialized 
medicine? 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Well.  I  think  that 
the  best  way  to  answer  that  is  to  de- 
scribe the  duties  of  the  National 
Health  Care  Board. 

The  National  Health  Care  Board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
Basically,  they  would  run  health  care 
in  the  United  States. 

Included  in  their  powers  would  be  the 
right  to  set  standards  for  doctors  and 
health  care  providers,  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit health  care  providers  from  per- 
forming certain  procedures  not  deemed 
necessary,  the  power  to  write,  develop, 
and  approve  language  for  insurance 
policies.  They  would  have  cost-contain- 
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ment  authority.  They  would  gather  in- 
formation and  evaluate  it.  They  would 
control  costs.  They  would  set  commu- 
nity rates.  They  would  have  oversight 
on  drug  prices.  They  would  have  the 
power  to  set  health  care  budgets  in  the 
form  of  insurance  premium  caps. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  You  said  two 
things  out  of  this  list  that  really  jump 
out  at  me.  One  is  the  ability  to  control 
costs.  You  mean  there  are  going  to  be 
price  controls? 

Mr  KINGSTON.  Absolutely.  And  his- 
torically, as  we  look  at  socialized  med- 
icine in  other  countries,  price  control, 
government  artificial  price  controls 
are  always  a  component  of  it.  And  it 
always  leads  to  the  next  step,  which  is 
rationing.     

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  brings  me  to 
the  next  item  you  mentioned,  which 
was  caps  on  premiums,  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Yes.  The  way  the  in- 
surance premium  caps  would  be  is,  I 
guess  there  is  an  assumption  in  there 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that 
insurance  companies  are  overcharging, 
price  gouging.  And  now  the  administra- 
tion is  making  the  insurance  compa- 
nies out  to  be  the  sole  problems  with 
health  care,  which  I  think  we  could  all 
agree  that  certainly  they  are  in  it. 
They  are  part  of  it.  They  should  have 
some  changes  that  would  be  part  of  the 
solution.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  1,100  different  industry 
groups  involved  in  health  care  delivery. 
We  cannot  just  single  out  one  group  as 
the  major  problem. 

But  when  you  limit  the  premiums 
that  are  paid  and  limit  the  costs  or  al- 
locate the  costs,  what  happens,  the 
next  step  is  rationing. 

I  will  give  you  a  scenario  on  this.  If 
a  doctor  right  now  is  charging  say 
S20,000  for  a  kidney  transplant,  and  1  do 
not  have  any  idea  if  $20,000  is  a  fair 
number  or  not,  and  the  National 
Health  Care  Board,  through  the  State- 
run  alliance,  has  said,  we  are  only 
going  to  pay  $15,000  for  a  kidney  trans- 
plant, then  what  happens? 

The  network,  to  answer  to  the  alli- 
ance, to  answer  to  the  National  Health 
Care  Board,  will  say,  we  are  only  going 
to  pay  $15,000  for  a  kidney  transplant. 
Therefore,  the  people  who  get  the  kid- 
ney transplant  are  the  ones  who  re- 
cover the  fastest.  If  you  are  in  and  out 
of  the  hospital  within  a  few  days,  we 
can  make  the  $15,000  go,  but  if  you  are 
an  older  person  and  it  might  take  a 
week  to  recover,  then  the  costs  are 
going  to  be  over  the  allocated  budget. 
And  therefore,  you  do  have  a  rationing 
situation.  That  is  what  has  happened 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Canada, 
and  every  other  country  that  has  so- 
cialized medicine. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well.  I  interrupted 
the  gentleman,  but  I  appreciate  the 
elaboration  on  those  two  points. 

What  other  features  does  this  plan 
have  that  smack  of  socialized  medi- 
cine? 
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Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  think  the  idea, 
what  we  are  saying,  that  one  premium 
will  fit  all.  So  if  you  are  21  years  old 
and  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
eat  bean  sprouts  and  jog  marathons  all 
day,  your  premium  is  going  to  be  the 
same  as  somebody  who  is  55  years  old 
and  who  has  less  worries  about  health 
care  in  terms  that  they  just  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves. 

They  might  smoke,  drink,  and  eat  ex- 
cessively and  never  exercise.  Yet  the 
two  will  pay  the  same  premium.  That 
is  a  Government  artificial  price  con- 
trol, because  you  really— all  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  is  cap  these  prices.  But 
someone  is  going  to  get  overcharged. 
So  in  this  case,  if  you  are  21  years  old, 
you  are  going  to  be  overcharged  to  un- 
derwrite the  55-year  old  who  is  not  tak- 
ing care  of  himself. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  appreciated  the 
gentleman  elaborating  on  that. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  want  to  say  an- 
other thing  about  this  National  Health 
Care  Board.  Along  with  running  health 
care  in  the  United  States,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that,  they  have  usurped 
the  States'  power,  because  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  says  that 
States  will  run  health  care  and,  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  running  it,  the 
Federal  Government  will  stay  out  of  it. 
This  plan  repeals  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act  and,  because  of  that,  your 
State  legislature  will  no  longer  be  in  a 
position  to  have  health  care  reform 
ideas,  because  they  will  be  basically  a 
paper  tiger.  All  the  power  will  be  with 
these  unelected  bureaucrats  on  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Board. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  How  much  do  you 
anticipate  this  new  bureaucracy  will 
cost? 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Well,  the  estimated 
cost,  of  course,  you  know  how  things 
are  in  Washington,  if  you  ask  on  Mon- 
day, you  get  a  Monday  price,  and  Tues- 
day you  get  a  Tuesday  price.  We  have 
the  price  stability  of  a  commodities 
trader.  Some  $400  billion  is  what  is  pro- 
jected. And  incidentally,  the  National 
Health  Care  Board  would  be  about  $2 
billion  alone. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  President 
claims  that  this  is  a  simple  plan.  I 
would  just  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  got  the  bill.  It  looks  like  we  have 
in  this  bill  1,364  pages.  I  have  read  this. 
Some  of  this  is  the  most  convoluted 
material  I  have  ever  read  in  my  life.  I 
have  to  read  it  three  or  four  times  to 
understand  what  they  are  really  say- 
ing, because  they  say  it  and  then  they 
modify  it  and  then  there  are  parts  of 
exclusion  and  further  modification. 
And  it  seems  anything  but  simple. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  gentleman,  from 
your  study  of  the  material,  what  do 
you  think  he  means  when  he  says  that 
this  is  a  simplified  plan,  this  1,300-plus 
page  plan? 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Well,  I  guess  to  try 
to  think  the  way  the  administration's 
idea   or   concept    of  simplification    is 
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that  when  you  go  as 'a  consumer  to 
your  alliance,  you  will  only  have  one 
place  to  shop  your  health  care.  That 
will  be  in  the  alliance.  The  alliance 
will  only  offer  you  three  plans:  A  fee- 
for-service  plan,  the  standard  plan,  and 
a  health  maintenance  type  organiza- 
tion plan.  And  those  are  your  three 
choices.  So,  yes,  it  is  more  simplified 
for  the  individual  consumer  in  terms  of 
purchasing,  but  in  exchange  for  that 
simplification  you  have  given  up  thou- 
sands of  options  that  are  out  there  on 
the  free  market  today. 

Again,  you  will  be  mandated  to  buy 
your  health  care  through  the  Govern- 
ment-sponsored alliance. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  It  reminds  me  of 
that  1986  Tax  Reform  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  which  was  a  very  large  bill 
similar  to  this.  And  you  do  not  hear 
anybody  talking  about  how  simple  the 
Tax  Code  is  today.  I  just  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  exact  same  thing  is  going 
to  happen  with  this  socialized  medicine 
plan.  It  is  not  going  to  be  all  that  sim- 
ple at  all,  and  it  will  result  in  many 
changes. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  a  lot  of  people 
think  they  like  socialized  medicine. 
They  point  to  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  maybe  Sweden.  What 
is  the  experience  on  that? 

D  1830 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, but  first  I  am  going  to  get  back  to 
his  other  point.  When  he  is  talking 
right  now,  it  is  February.  People  back 
home,  hard-working  wage  earners,  are 
filling  out  their  tax  forms.  I  can  prom- 
ise the  Members  that  probably  about  80 
percent  of  them  are  having  to  go  to  a 
professional  accountant  to  have  their 
tax  returns  done,  and  yet  in  1984.  as  the 
gentleman  said,  that  was  called  tax 
simplification.  Here  we  are  with  a  sim- 
plified health  care  plan,  which  is  three 
times  the  size  of  that  tax  simplifica- 
tion bill. 

Folks  are  doing  their  taxes  right 
now.  and  they  should  be.  It  is  on  their 
minds.  Just  think  in  terms  of  if  we 
think  our  taxes  are  simple,  think  about 
how  simplified  our  health  care  is  going 
to  be.  Health  care  in  other  countries 
right  now,  according  to  a  recent  Asso- 
ciated Press  story,  the  French  health 
care  plan  is  $9.8  billion  in  the  hole.  The 
Canadian  plan,  daily,  people  come  to 
America  for  nonemergency  routine 
type  operations.  In  1986  the  doctors 
went  on  strike  there. 

I  was  reading  in  just  December  that 
hospitals  were  given  a  month  to  cut 
$200  million  in  their  budget  in  Ontario, 
and  that  employees  are  being  forced  to 
have  12  days  of  unpaid  leave.  Their  sys- 
tems have  all  kinds  of  problems.  In 
some  of  my  health  care  town  meetings, 
I  had  people  stand  up  from  England  and 
Canada  and  Germany  and  other  places 
and  just  go  on  for  5  minutes  on  how 
they   came   to   America   to  get   away 
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from  that  kind  of  thing,  and  here  they 
are  right  back  again  faced  with  it. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Not  only  do  I  un- 
derstand that  they  came  to  get  away, 
we  need  to  look  into  what  happened  in 
December,  because  some  very  unusual 
things  in  Canada  happened.  They  ran 
out  of  money  and  they  basically  pretty 
much  shut  down  the  health  care  sys- 
tem for  a  few  days.  As  I  understand  it, 
and  I  am  asking  for  verification  of  this. 
but  I  understand  that  basically  people 
were  told,  "Unless  you  are  super  sick, 
you  have  a  child  with  a  temperature  of 
over  105,  don't  come  around  for  the 
next  few  days." 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens when  we  have  a  socialized  type  of 
system. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  countries, 
including,  I  think,  Canada,  are  looking 
at  the  United  States'  system  for  ways 
to  suggest  to  them  how  they  might  im- 
prove their  own,  and  yet  our  leader  is 
looking  to  the  socialistic  system,  look- 
ing for  ways  to  "improve  our  system." 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense.  Let  us  take  the  scenario  in 
Canada  in  1986  when  their  doctors  went 
on  strike.  Think  what  would  happen  if 
our  specialists  went  on  strike  today, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  you  cannot  get 
some  certain  procedure  or  cataract  sur- 
gery or  something  like  that,  because 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
fessionals, maybe — I  don't  know  how 
many— in  the  entire  country,  but  cer- 
tainly less  than  10,000,  and  they  all  get 
together.  They  have  the  ability  to  get 
together,  because  they  have  the  spe- 
cialization, which  is  needed,  for  a  pow- 
erful union,  a  powerful  organization. 
They  have  the  skills.  They  have  the 
money  to  form  a  network.  They  could 
make  all  kinds  of  demands  under  this 
system  which  they  cannot  make  right 
now  under  the  free  market  system. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  this,  if  I  may. 
Do  we  have  to  go  to  socialized  medi- 
cine in  order  to  address  some  of  the  le- 
gitimate complaints  about  our  present 
health  care  delivery  system,  or  is  there 
a  way  to  fix  the  parts  of  it  that  are  less 
desirable,  and  yet  retain  the  advan- 
tages of  a  competitive,  free  enterprise 
based  system? 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  believe  there  abso- 
lutely is.  I  think  the  first  step  on  that, 
though,  is  to  analyze  the  37  million  un- 
insured, and  then  realize  upon  that 
analysis  that  70  percent  of  the  37  mil- 
lion will  get  their  health  care  replaced 
within  a  year.  That  is  a  revolving  num- 
ber, they  are  people  in  between  jobs, 
college  students  who  have  not  got  their 
permanent  career  path  going.  I  am  not 
ignoring  that,  but  the  fact  is  that  70 
percent  of  them  will  be  insured  within 
the  year. 

Look  at  the  30  percent,  the  chronic 
uninsured.  That  is  where  we  need  to  at- 
tack our  problem,  the  people  who  have 
multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy. 


the  folks  who  are  minimum  wage  work- 
ers, $5-an-hour  employees,  that  is  who 
we  should  focus  on.  Let  us  correct  that 
problem  before  we  go  and  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water  that  the 
Clinton  plan  does. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Duncan]  is  here,  and  I  cannot  recognize 
him,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  can. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  shall  do  so.  I  just 
want  to  observe  that  of  this  so-called 
37  million  who  are  uninsured,  less  than 
4  percent  are  uninsured  for  more  than 
2  years.  By  the  way,  this  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  very  healthy  group,  be- 
cause only  2  percent  of  the  uninsured 
claim  to  be  in  poor  health,  and  less 
than  3  percent  report  being  denied  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  people  who  really  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  health  in- 
surance, and  however  foolish  we  think 
this  gamble  might  be,  they  do  not 
think  it  is  foolish.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  forced  to  pay,  like  the  Clinton  plan 
will  make  them  pay,  and  subsidize  less 
healthy  individuals. 

I  just  thought  it  would  be  important 
to  cite  those  statistics,  because  we  are 
not  talking  about  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  sick  and  cannot 
get  health  insurance.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  any  more  than  4  percent  of 
that  37  million  who  do  not  have  health 
insurance  for  more  than  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  I  com- 
mend both  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Kingston]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DOOLITTLE]  for 
taking  this  special  order  out,  and  tak- 
ing time  to  discuss  an  issue  of  such 
concern  to  so  many  people. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
cerns I  have,  though,  was  mentioned  a 
couple  of  months  ago  in  Time  maga- 
zine in  an  article  that  said,  "Prognosis: 
Lost  Jobs."  That  article  said  that 
there  is  an  internal  working  paper  that 
the  administration  has  that  says  if  the 
administration  goes  forward  with  this 
health  care  plan,  that  it  could  cost  as 
many  as  1  million  jobs  lost  over  the 
next  5  years. 

There  are  some  studies  that  show  an 
even  higher  number  of  lost  jobs  than 
that.  The  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion has  a  study  that  shows  a  potential 
for  3.1  million  jobs  lost,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 
has  a  study  which  predicts  a  total  of  1.6 
million  lost  jobs. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  this.  I  know 
that  the  stock  market  is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  that  times  are  good  for  some 
people,  but  I  also  know  this.  I  have 
been  in  this  office  for  a  little  over  5 
years.  During  the  first  3  years  or  so 
that  I  held  this  office,  the  usual  thing 
that  people  would  come  see  me  about 
were  things  like  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, V.A.,  passports,  things  like  that. 
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Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  I  would 
say  half  of  the  people  who  come  to  see 
me  come  to  see  me  about  helping  get 
jobs.  They  want  Federal  jobs.  State 
jobs,  local  jobs,  and  there  are  many 
small  businesses  that  are  barely  hang- 
ing on  out  there.  The  health  care  plan, 
the  way  it  is  planned  now,  will  be  a 
real  blow  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  passing 
any  legislation  in  this  Congress  that 
could  cost  1  million  jobs  lost,  that  the 
administration  itself— and  I  know 
Laura  Tyson,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — said  no, 
it  was  too  high,  it  would  be  more  like 
600,000,  but  that  is  still  far  too  many. 

It  is  easy  to  say  things  like  1  million 
jobs  lost,  but  if  you  are  a  man  or 
woman  who  loses  his  or  her  job,  it  is 
not  such  an  easy  thing,  and  in  fact,  it 
is  a  terrible  thing. 

A  few  months  ago  a  minister  in  Ten- 
nessee spoke  to  me.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  gone  to  Russia  with  a  group  of 
Baptists.  He  told  me  that  while  they 
were  there  they  toured  the  hospital.  He 
said  to  me,  "Congressman,  I  would  not 
take  my  dog  to  that  hospital." 

The  truth  is  that  in  this  country,  the 
animals  in  this  country  have  better 
medical  care  than  the  people  do  in 
many  countries  around  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Sure,  we  have  problems  and  we 
need  changes.  The  cost  is  far  too  great, 
but  the  costs  of  medical  care  in  this 
country  have  been  driven  up  primarily 
because  of  too  much  governmental  in- 
terference in  the  medical  system  and 
not  too  little. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  Members'  time,  but  I  do  want  to 
mention  this:  Last  week  the  Washing- 
ton Post  had  a  series  on  Medicaid.  One 
of  the  most  liberal  Members  of  the 
other  body  was  quoted  as  saying  about 
Medicaid  that  it  is  a  horrible  system,  a 
vile  system,  and  it  should  be  abolished. 

Then  they  quoted  a  scholar  from  the 
Brookings  Institution,  who  jokingly 
said  Medicaid  was  a  success  story  of 
the  American  political  system.  He  said, 
"We  create  a  system  that  is  so  horrible 
that  we  then  are  forced  to  go  to  total 
reform." 

The  people  who  wrote,  the  well-inten- 
tioned, well-meaning  people,  who  wrote 
the  original  Medicaid  law,  I  am  sure 
thought  they  had  written  the  best  law 
that  probably  ever  hit  the  books  of  this 
country.  I  know  that  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  with  this  law.  The  people  are 
well-meaning  and  well-intentioned,  but 
they  are  going  to  write  a  law  that  is 
going  to  slowly  cause  the  greatest  med- 
ical system  in  the  world  to  deteriorate. 

The  wealthy  people  and  the  leaders  of 
foreign  countries  come  here  when  they 
get  seriously  ill,  so  while  we  have  prob- 
lems and  we  need  changes,  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water,  as  was 
said  just  a  minute  ago.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  the  changes  we  make 
truly    will    help   bring   down    medical 
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costs  in  this  country,  so  we  do  not  ruin 
what  is  a  wonderful  system. 

I  am  so  concerned  about  some  of 
these  things,  and  I  want  to  thank  each 
of  the  Members  for  participating  and 
bringing  some  of  these  things  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  I  will 
stay  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  listen 
to  what  else  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  he  mentions  now  in  terms  of  those 
who  are  uninsured  and  in  terms  of  the 
working  poor,  there  are  solutions  out 
there  for  them  and  the  chronic  unin- 
sured, and  all  those  solutions  are  in  the 
so-called  Michel  plan,  which  basically 
challenges  this  universal  access  con- 
cept to  universal  affordability. 
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What  we  really  need  in  health  care  is 
it  to  be  affordable  regardless  of  your 
income  bracket.  And  what  the  Michel 
plan  does,  and  the  reason  I  have  co- 
sponsored  it  is  because  it  does  give 
small,  unincorporated  businesses  the 
full  100  percent  tax  deduction  that 
large  corporations  get  now.  It  gives 
them  the  right  to  form  purchasing 
groups  on  a  voluntary  basis,  which  ba- 
sically gives  them  the  economies  of 
scale  that  large  businesses  get  now. 
And  it  has  other  things  that  will  make 
the  market  more  price-sensitive. 

For  example,  the  Medisave  account 
which  has  been  a  tremendous  success 
in  Singapore.  I  am  always  a  little  leery 
when  people  just  say  well,  let  us  just 
do  what  they  are  doing  in  some  other 
country,  because  there  are  always  a 
number  of  conditions  or  different 
things  that  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count. But  there  is  the  track  record, 
and  there  is  reason  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  Medisave  account. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  would  like  to 
jump  in  and  say  that  under  the  Clinton 
socialistic  medicine  plan  it  mandates 
universal  health  insurance  coverage. 
The  Cooper  socialistic  medicine  plan,  I 
guess  I  will  call  it,  and  they  call  it 
Clinton  lite  because  it  just  takes 
longer  to  get  there,  but  their  goal  is 
universal  health  care  insurance.  I  chal- 
lenge the  very  assumptions  of  those 
plans.  Universal  health  coverage  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  If  you  remember  the  long 
lines  that  formed  when  the  Govern- 
ment passed  out  the  free  cheese,  that  is 
an  illustration  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen with  universal  health  care  cov- 
erage. When  this  becomes  free  you  are 
going  to  have  massive  increases  in  uti- 
lization, and  we  are  going  to  com- 
pletely blow  apart  the  forecasts  made 
by  the  administration.  Even  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  representing 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
came  out  today  in  today's  Washington 
Post  and  said  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  vastly  underestimating  the 
cost  of  its  own  plan,  that  indeed  it  will 
increase  the  Federal  deficit  by  $74  bil- 
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lion  in  the  first  6  years.  It  is  not  going 
to  improve  the  deficit  picture;  it  is 
going  to  get  much  worse,  and  this  is 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  just  think  we  need  to  make  that 
point.  We  do  not  seek,  we  do  not  desire 
universal  health  care  coverage.  This 
will  be  the  financial  ruin  of  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  to  challenge  I  think 
some  of  the  very  basic  assumptions  of 
the  President's  plan.  And  I  would  just 
remind  everyone  that  the  whole 
premise  of  this  plan  with  all  of  this 
massive  and  minute  governmental 
intervention,  and  control,  and  limita- 
tions, and  rationing,  and  price  con- 
trols, the  whole  premise  of  this  is  that 
we  are  going  to  make  health  care  more 
affordable.  When  did  the  Government 
ever  take  ove^'  anything  and  make  it 
more  affordable  or  render  a  better  type 
of  service?  There  is  no  example  of  that 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  But  there  are  exam- 
ples of  exactly  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  and  exactly  what  the 
nonpartisan  CBO  is  talking  about  when 
they  say  this  is  going  to  add  $74  billion 
to  the  deficit.  And  that  was  the  exam- 
ple that  in  1965  when  Medicare  came 
about  the  administration  at  the  time 
underestimated  it  by  70  percent.  The 
first  6  years  it  cost  70  percent  more 
than  they  projected,  and  the  projection 
was  not  a  conservative  one. 

Mr.  DL'NCAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  not  only  did  they  underestimate 
the  cost  for  the  first  5  years,  but  Gov- 
ernment actuaries  at  the  time,  in  1965, 
estimated  that  25  years  down  the  road 
Medicare  would  cost  $12  billion,  and  in- 
stead it  cost  over  nine  times'  that 
much.  And  I  think  that  is  why  so  many 
people  are  skeptical  of  some  of  these 
initial  cost  estimates. 

President  Clinton  estimated  or  his 
administration  estimated  that  his  plan 
would  cost  $700  billion  over  the  first  5 
years.  But  within  a  few  days  Newsweek 
had  a  cover  which  said  "Clinton's  Tril- 
lion Dollar  Cure,"  and  many  people 
think  even  those  estimates  are  low.  I 
have  heard  it  said  if  you  think  health 
care  is  expensive  now,  wait  until  it  is 
free,  and  I  think  there  surely  is  some 
truth  in  that. 

Speaking  about  Newsweek,  I  want  to 
add  also  that  they  ran  one  sentence 
from  the  President's  plan,  and  this  one 
sentence  I  want  Members  to  listen  to 
for  a  minute.  It  says: 

"(B)  Family.— In  the  case  of  an  individual 
enrolled  under  a  health  plan  under  a  family 
class  of  enrollment  (as  defined  in  section 
1011(c)(2)(A)),  the  family  out-of-pocket  limit 
on  cost  sharing:  in  the  cost  sharing  schedule 
offered  by  the  plan  represents  the  amount  of 
expenses  that  members  of  the  individual's 
family,  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  required  to 
incur  under  the  plan  in  a  year  because  of 
general  deductible,  separate  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  coinsurance  before  the  plan 
may  no  longer  impose  any  cost  sharing  with 
respect  to  items  or  services  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  *  *  *. 


Now  remember,  this  is  just  one  sen- 
tence, and  I  am  still  in  that  one  sen- 
tence— 

"By  the  comprehensive  benefit  packages 
that  are  provided  to  any  member  of  the  indi- 
vidual's family,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (d)(2)(D)  and  (e)(2HD)  of  secOon 
1115." 

That  ran  in  Newsweek  under  the 
title.  "Splitting  Headaches  Better  Be 
Covered.  "  This  plan  is  so  complicated, 
so  convoluted  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand it,  1.342  pages  of  the  most  bu- 
reaucratic gobbley-gook  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge 
before  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
understand  what  is  in  there.  I  noticed 
that  a  CBS  national  news  report  about 
3  weeks  ago  said  that  the  professor 
from  Stanford  University  who  came  up 
with  the  original  managed  care  con- 
cept, the  man  who  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration gives  much  of  the  credit  to  for 
this  plan,  said  that  the  administration 
should  take  pages  1  through  1,342  and 
delete  everything  and  start  over. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Let  me  ask  an  open 
question.  Were  either  of  you  on  the 
health  care  task  force?  Who  was?  Who 
wrote  this  plan,  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  list  of  who  was  on 
the  task  force? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  This  is  the  task 
force  chaired  by  the  First  Lady? 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Yes.  And  the  one 
that  was  meeting  in  secret  until  there 
was  the  lawsuit  to  end  that.  Were  there 
private  practitioners  on  it,  for  exam- 
ple? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  Wall  street  Jour- 
nal ran  a  list  finally  of  all  500  mem- 
bers. There  were  499  Democrats  and 
there  was  one  Republican  that  some- 
how got  in  there,  an  aide  to  Congress- 
woman  Nancy  Johnson.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  particular  aide  got  in  there. 
But  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  plan 
was  devised  in  the  most  partisan,  se- 
cretive way  of  any  plan  or  any  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this 
city,  and  that  is  really  saying  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well,  it  really  is. 

REQUEST  TO  YIELD  PORTION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  re- 
mains in  our  special  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HmcHEY).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  our  special  order,  if  any 
time  remains  within  the  original  60 
minutes,  that  the  balance  of  it  be 
transferred  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mfissachusetts  [Mr.  Torkildsen]. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  his 
own  time  scheduled. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

We  did  commit  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  he  would  have 
some  time,  so  I  think  maybe  we  ought 
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to  try  and  wrap  this  up  in  the  next  5 
minutes  or  so  and  let  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  claim  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Kingston]. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  story  that  I  thought  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  thoughts  that  the 
American  public  has  and  some  of  the 
apprehension.  Under  this  system,  and 
this  came  out  in  one  of  my  health  care 
town  meetings,  but  I  was  telling  the 
story  about  here  you  know  you  have 
the  President,  and  you  have  this  seven- 
member  nonelected  bureaucracy  called 
the  National  Health  Care  Board  which 
will  be  running  health  care  policy  in 
America,  and  underneath  them  you 
have  the  series  of  State-run  monopolies 
called  alliances,  which  are  health  care 
brokers.  And  then  they  will  offer  to 
you  health  care  through  these  net- 
works and  no  forth. 

D  1850 

The  gentleman  had  mentioned,  you 
know,  what  if  you  are  not  happy.  You 
know,  sometimes  you  get  complaints 
about  the  VA  hospitals.  Some  are  good. 
Some  are  not  so  good.  But  wherever 
you  are,  that  is  your  hospital.  You  do 
not  have  debate.  You  don't  have  a 
choice,  you  know,  of  which  five  VA 
hospitals  do  you  go  to.  You  have  to  go 
to  the  one  in  your  geographical  area. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  these  alli- 
ances. You  have  to  go  to  the  alliance 
that  you  live  in. 

Ask  yourself  this:  Are  Members  of 
Congress,  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  are  the  Cabinet 
Members  going  to  go  to  the  downtown 
Washington,  DC,  alliance  and  stand  in 
line  and  sit  in  the  lobby  with  the  rest 
of  the  residents  of  this  city  to  get 
health  care?  I  do  not  think  that  they 
will.  I  said  that  to  somebody,  and  one 
of  the  comments  was,  "Well,  maybe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  the  best  of  the  best  of  health 
care.  After  all,  he  is  the  President  of 
the  greatest  Nation  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Maybe  he  should 
be  exempt."  A  guy  stood  up  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, I  tell  you  what,  my  mama  is 
entitled  to  the  best  of  the  best.  If  the 
President  wants  to  get  a  little  exemp- 
tion from  his  alliance,  then  I  think  my 
mama  should,  too."  I  think  that  tells 
it  all. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  the 
Government  coming  in  and  setting  up  a 
system  that  is  going  to  be  a  two-tier 
system.  The  Congress  does  not  even 
come  under  this  system,  under  one  of 
the  proposals,  until  1998,  1  year  after 
everybody  else  in  the  country  has  to 
come  under  it. 

So  I  think  that  this  is  a  system  that 
should  be  shelved.  This  is  a  proposal 
that  should  be  shelved.  We  should 
adopt  the  Michel  plan. 

Many  of  the  components  of  the 
Michel  plan  are  contained  in  the  Clin- 


ton plan,  only  the  Michel  plan  is  $17 
billion,  the  Clinton  plan  is  $400  billion, 
without  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  just  sum  up  by 
saying  this:  I  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  make  tonight  is  the 
national  media  is  acting  like  there  are 
only  two  plans  out  there,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  Congressman  Cooper's 
plan. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  from  my  home  State,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  him,  but  Senator 
Gramm  described  his  plan  as  socialism 
with  a  smile.  It  is  so  similar  to  the 
President's  plan  that  there  really  is 
very  little  difference. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cooper]  said  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  add  big  bucks  to  the 
deficit  and  greatly  increase  costs  to 
the  consumer.  He  later  said  in  the  Ten- 
nessee press  that  his  plan  was  a  first 
cousin  to  the  President's  plan,  and  he 
thought  they  would  have  a  family  re- 
union at  the  White  House. 

There  are  other  better  plans  out 
there.  You  mentioned  the  medical  sav- 
ings plan,  the  medical  IRA's,  and  that 
certainly  would  do  the  most  to  give 
people  the  most,  the  medical  consumer 
the  most  control  over  their  medical 
dollars  and  would  do  more  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  medical  care  than  any 
plan  out  there. 

Frankly,  it  had  over  200  cosponsors 
in  the  last  Congress,  more  than  any 
other  plan  has  been  able  to  achieve. 

Syndicated  columnist  Paul  Craig 
Roberts,  one  of  our  most  respected 
economists,  said  this  in  a  column  re- 
cently: 

President  Clinton's  health  plan  will  fail, 
because  it  will  drive  up  demand  but  not  sup- 
ply. The  result  will  be  price  increases  or  ra- 
tioning. Price  increases,  combined  with  the 
expanded  coverage  Mr.  Clinton  wants,  can 
mean  an  explosive  increase  in  health  care  ex- 
penditures. Rationing  can  mean  a  deteriora- 
tion In  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  cure  or 
denying  treatment  in  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient's prospects  are  not  good  or  the  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  person's  life. 

He  goes  on  to  say  what  will  make  us 
worse  off  is  rationing  schemes  such  as 
Mrs.  Clinton's  that  deny  the  patient 
choice  and  the  medical  provider  incen- 
tive. Government  has  never  improved 
anything  it  has  touched,  and  the  more 
deeply  it  gets  involved  in  our  medical 
services,  the  worse  they  are  going  to 
get. 

If  we  go  to  an  even  more  Govern- 
ment-dominated, Government-con- 
trolled medical  system  than  we  now 
have,  within  a  few  short  years  it  will 
lead  to  shortages,  waiting  periods,  a 
declining  quality  of  medical  care.  Peo- 
ple in  rural  areas  will  have  to  go  fur- 
ther and  further  distances  to  get  cer- 
tain types  of  treatment,  and  it  will 
lead  ultimately  to  a  black  market  of 
medical  care.  It  will  lead  to  many 
things  that  the  people  do  not  want, 
they  do  not  deserve  to  get,  and,  frank- 
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ly,  if  we  want  to  do  something  to  make 
health  care  more  affordable  in  this 
country,  we  will  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment less  involved  in  medical  care 
instead  of  more. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
participate  in  this  special  order  with 
you  tonight. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  for  their  excel- 
lent presentations. 

Just  observing,  in  2  weeks  when  we 
reconvene,  we  will  have  another  hour 
to  discuss  further  aspects.  I  feel  like  we 
have  really  scratched  the  surface. 
There  are  so  many  points  to  make 
about  health  care  and  the  Clinton  so- 
cialized medicine  plan  versus  the  free 
enterprise-based  plans  that  are  out 
there. 

We  will  have  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  this. 


February  9,  1994 
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ELIMINATE  SSI  BENEFITS  FOR 
PRISONERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
TORKILDSEN]  is  rocognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  worst  failures  of  Government  in 
recent  memory  has  been  the  welfare 
system.  For  too  long,  welfare  in  the 
United  States  has  punished  those  who 
want  to  find  a  job  and  get  off  welfare, 
and  rewarded  those  who  abuse  the  sys- 
tem, and  waste  taxpayer  dollars. 

Yesterday,  I  read  two  articles  from 
the  Pultizer  Prize  winning  Elagle-Trib- 
une  from  Lawrence,  MA,  which  de- 
tailed two  single  parents  caught  in  the 
trap  of  welfare  for  over  20  years,  and 
felons  who  were  collecting  welfare  ben- 
efits, even  though  the  law  prohibited 
them  from  doing  so. 

One  parent  with  five  dependents  re- 
ceived welfare  and  child  support  cash 
payments  totaling  $30,168  per  year  tax 
free,  or  the  equivalent  in  taxable  in- 
come of  $45,434.  Another  parent  with 
four  children  received  welfare  cash 
payments  of  $25,716  per  year  tax  free, 
or  the  equivalent  taxable  income  of 
$38,730  per  year. 

One  parent  who  was  45  years  old  said, 
"I'm  scared  to  go  back  into  the  work 
system  at  my  age.  I  find  it  easier  for 
people  to  stay  on  welfare  once  you're 
on  because  you  get  more  benefits."  The 
other  parent  said,  "Many  years  ago, 
there  was  no  way  to  cheat  welfare.  Now 
it's  a  piece  of  cake.  The  system  is  hard 
on  people  who  need  it  and  easy  on  peo- 
ple who  don't." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  welfare  was 
trapping  single  parents,  it  was  also  re- 
warding those  who  had  no  reason  to 
collect. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  focus  on  two  more 
articles  that  focus  on  key  problems. 
One  deals  with  the  cost  of  fraud  in  the 
welfare  system.  But  the  first,  and  the 


one  I  hope  every  American  would  find 
outrageous,  is  that  convicts  in  prison 
for  misdemeanors  are  still  legally  able 
to  collect  SSI.  While  felons  are  prohib- 
ited from  collecting,  those  convicted  of 
misdemeanors  can  still  collect  while 
serving  time.  This  means  that  in  most 
States,  they  could  be  serving  up  to  1 
year,  and  in  some  States,  they  could  be 
serving  up  to  2\^  years,  and  still  legally 
collect  SSI. 
The  first  article  is  entitled: 

In  Jail.  Convict  Gets  J29.892 
(By  Brad  Goldstein) 
On  Sept.  14.  1992.  Andrew  Filomia.  45.  of 
Lawrence,  was  a  signature  away  from  pock- 
eting as  much  money  in  one  day  as  most  peo- 
ple make  in  a  year. 

A  U.S.  Treasury  check  for  $29,892  in  Title  U 
Social  Security  benefits  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Filomia  at  the  Essex  County  House  of  Cor- 
rection in  Middleton. 

Mr.  Filomia  was  serving  a  two-year  sen- 
tence for  violating  a  restraining  order  taken 
out  by  his  mother. 

Essex  County  Sheriff  Charles  Reardon 
found  the  check  in  a  routine  inspection  of  in- 
mate mail,  confiscated  it  and  sent  it  back  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

He  said  he  believed  inmates  were  not  enti- 
tled to  collect  Social  Security  behind  bars. 
He  was  wrong. 

State  welfare  rules  prohibit  anyone  from 
collecting  state  public  assistance  while 
locked  up.  Prisoners  are  also  supposed  to 
lose  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits. 
And  federal  law  bars  Social  Security  benefits 
for  felons  behind  bars. 

But  nothing  prevents  someone  serving 
time  for  a  misdemeanor  from  collecting  So- 
cial Security  benefits  while  taxpayers  are 
providing  room  and  board  in  a  jail  or  prison. 
(The  loophole  in  the  law  is  the  result  of  the 
notorious  "Son  of  Sam"  case. 

In  the  late  1970s.  David  Berkowitz.  also 
known  as  Son  of  Sam.  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived Social  Security  benefits  while  serving 
a  life  sentence  for  a  series  of  murders  in  New 
York  City. 

When  the  news  got  out.  Congress  rushed  to 
pass  a  law  to  cut  him  off. 

"Congress  said  a  convicted  felon  could  not 
collect  any  kind  of  Social  Security  behind 
bars."  Social  Security  spokesman  Kurt 
Czarnowski  said.  "The  obvious  example  they 
were  trying  to  prevent  was  Son  of  Sam." 

But  Mr.  Filomia  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  money  because  his  crimes— which  also 
Included  committing  forgery  and  larceny 
under  $250— are  all  misdemeanors  in  Massa- 
chusetts, not  felonies. 

Mr.  Filomia's  brother  Ralph,  of  Monsey. 
N.Y..  said  the  $29,892  check  represented  2'/4 
years  of  retroactive  disability  benefits  for 
his  brother.  He  said  he  sent  the  check  to 
Middleton  jail  so  Mr.  Filomia  could  sign  it 
to  be  cashed.  Ralph  Filomia  said  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  his  brother's  so- 
cial worker  in  New  York. 

"I  didn't  want  to  forge  his  check."  Ralph 
Filomia  said.  "I  thought  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing.  Some  guard  who  doesn't  make 
that  much  in  year  was  jealous  and  sent  it 
back." 

Mr.  Filomia,  who  has  a  record  that  in- 
cludes convictions  for  breaking  and  entering 
and  possession  of  heroin.  contacted 
Merrimack  Valley  Legal  Services.  A  lawyer 
for  the  agency  went  to  bat  for  him  by  con- 
tacting the  sheriff,  who  referred  the  lawyer 
to  Social  Security. 

The  money  was  returned  to  Mr.  Filomia— 
although  aft«r  the  sheriff  complained.  Social 


Security  initially  withheld  $6,000.  represent- 
ing the  time  Mr.  Filomia  was  locked  up. 

Mr.  Filomia  appealed  to  a  federal  judge  to 
recover  the  rest  of  his  money. 

The  outcome  of  the  appeal  is  not  known. 
But  Social  Security  officials  made  it  clear 
criminals  serving  time  for  misdemeanors  are 
not  supposed  to  lose  Title  U  benefits. 

Title  11  benefits  go  to  retirees,  disabled 
people  and  survivors. 

"He's  not  in  on  a  felony  rap."  said  Gene 
Ervin.  regional  inspector  general  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Mr.  Ervin  declined  to  discuss  what  disability 
made  Mr.  Filomia  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  cause  me  to 
scratch  my  head  as  regional  director  for  in- 
vestigations." Mr.  Ervin  said.  "This  is  not  a 
unique  type  situation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  believe  it  or  not,  this 
convict  collected  $29,892  while  sitting 
in  prison,  and  the  Federal  law  said  it 
was  perfectly  legal. 

Last  year,  I  filed  H.R.  3251  to  end  the 
payment  of  SSI  to  any  convict  in  pris- 
on. H.R.  3251  won't  solve  every  problem 
with  the  welfare  system,  but  it  will  end 
one  glaring  and  blatant  abuse  by  stop- 
ping welfare  payments  to  prisoners. 

The  next  article  in  the  series  I  would 
like  to  read,  deals  with  fraud  in  the 
welfare  system,  entitled: 

Fraud  Often  a  Crime  Without  Punishment 
(By  Brad  Goldstein) 

Lawrence  sanitation  worker  James  R. 
Gerry  was  asked  for  some  identification 
when  he  walked  into  a  Boston  bank  last  fall 
to  cash  a  check  from  the  City  of  Lawrence 
for  $25,000. 

He  used  his  Massachusetts  welfare  card. 

But  Mr.  Terry  apparently  failed  to  tell  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  about  the 
money,  which  represented  a  settlement  of 
his  worker's  compensation  claim. 

Carmen  "Cookie"  Hernandez  also  failed  to 
tell  the  welfare  department  something:  She 
was  operating  her  own  business  while  col- 
lecting S668  a  month  in  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  or  AFDC,  plus  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid. 

It  is  illegal  to  collect  welfare  while  also  re- 
ceiving workers'  compensation  or  owning  a 
business,  unless  the  outside  income  is  re- 
ported. 

But  Mr.  Terry  and  Ms.  Hernandez  have 
been  able  to  beat  the  system. 

Their  stories  are  typical  and  illustrate 
what  is  wrong  with  the  way  Massachusetts 
deals  with  fraud. 

Often  welfare  fraud  is  a  crime  without  pun- 
ishment. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Mr.  Terry's  the  fraud 
is  never  uncovered  because  applicants  are 
poorly  screened  and  routine  checks  are  not 
performed. 

In  many  other  cases,  as  in  Ms.  Hernandez', 
investigators  know  or  should  know  but  still 
do  nothing. 

And  even  when  welfare  cheaters  are 
caught,  most  still  get  away  with  it. 

The  bottom  line:  fraud  costs  taxpayers 
tens  of  million  of  dollars,  while  helping 
erode  benefits  for  the  majority  of  recipients 
who  need  public  assistance  to  survive. 

A  year-long  Investigation  of  the  welfare 
system  by  The  Eagle-Tribune  found: 

Welfare  workers  and  investigators  fall  to 
perform  many  basic  checks  that  could  head 
off  fraud  or  uncover  it  after  it  has  occurred. 

Thousands  of  suspected  fraud  cases  are 
backlogged  and  will  eventually  be  dropped 


with  no  investigation  because  investigators 
have  too  many  cases.  The  Lawrence  welfare 
office,  the  state's  third  busiest,  has  only  two 
fraud  investigators— half  as  many  as  it  had 
in  1989. 

A  pilot  project  at  a  welfare  office  in  Dor- 
chester found  significant  fraud  and  saved 
taxpayers  more  than  than  a  half  million  dol- 
lars simply  by  having  a  part-time  welfare  in- 
vestigator perform  basic  background  checks. 

Even  when  welfare  cheats  are  caught,  odds 
are  good  they  will  not  be  punished.  Most 
cases  are  settled  out  of  court,  with  an  order 
to  pay  restitution. 

More  than  $100  million  in  restitution  is 
owned  to  the  state:  most  will  never  be  col- 
lected. (Story.  Page  5.) 

Meanwhile,  state  officials  mislead  the  pub- 
lic about  the  extent  of  fraud.  (Story  below). 

COMPUTER  finds  DOUBLE-DIPPERS 

James  Terry  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  a 
1991  Eagle-Tribune  special  report  on  prob- 
lems in  the  worker's  compensation  system. 

His  name  popped  up  again  when  a  com- 
puter match  of  welfare  and  workers'  com- 
pensation records  by  The  Eagle-Tribune 
found  137  people,  including  11  city  workers, 
collected  both  types  of  assistance  during  the 
last  two  years. 

They  received  $1.6  million  in  tax-ft-ee 
workers'  compensation. 

Only  eight  people— 5  percent— reported  the 
money  to  welfare  as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Terry  was  not  one  of  them,  welfare 
records  indicate. 

The  city  tried  to  fire  the  43-year-old  sani- 
tation worker  in  April  1989  for  absenteeism 
and  failure  to  take  a  drug  test  and  physical 
examination. 

But  Mr.  Terry  had  already  filed  for  work- 
ers' compensation  for  a  back  injury. 

The  city  paid  Mr.  Terry  $3,000  to  settle  his 
case,  but  he  later  appealed  to  get  back  on 
the  workers"  compensation  payroll. 

Meanwhile,  he  went  on  General  Relief  wel- 
fare In  May  1991.  Until  his  eligiDillty  ran  out 
in  April  1992.  he  collected  $319  per  month. 
plus  $93  in  food  stamps. 

In  January  1992.  while  still  on  welfare.  Mr. 
Terry  won  his  workers'  compensation  appeal 
and  was  placed  back  on  the  payroll,  at  a  tax- 
free  $220  a  week.  The  city  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  Mr.  Terry  $25,406  in  back  wages. 

Welfare  recipients  are  required  to  report 
outside  income,  including  workers'  com- 
pensation, so  it  can  be  deducted  from  their 
benefits. 

If  Mr.  Terry  reported  his  workers'  com- 
pensation, there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  wel- 
fare records. 

Mr.  Terry  was  no  longer  on  the  welfare 
rolls  last  October  when  he  finally  received 
and  cashed  the  $25,000  check  for  back  wages. 
But  he  was  still  required  to  report  it  since 
the  retroactive  pay  covered  part  of  the  time 
he  was  on  welfare. 

Shortly  after  cashing  the  check.  Mr.  Terry 
quit  his  city  job.  He  told  a  supervisor  "it  was 
time  to  get  a  real  job."  according  to  the  su- 
pervisor. 

There  are  other  questions  about  Mr.  Ter- 
ry's case. 

While  collecting  workers'  compensation, 
he  gave  his  address  as  155  Ferry  St..  Law- 
rence. He  listed  a  different  address  with  the 
welfare  department:  his  father's  house. 

If  Mr.  Terry  was  living  at  155  Ferry  St..  an- 
other welfare  rule  was  broken  because  his 
wife  Sharon  Terry,  of  155  Ferry  St..  was  col- 
lecting Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. The  rules  prohibit  AFDC  for  women 
who  are  living  with  the  father  of  their  chil- 
dren if  he  has  another  source  of  income. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  a  third  possible 
violation  of  the  rules  involving  the  Terrys. 
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Lawrence  Licensinsr  Board  records  show 
while  collectiner  AFDC  Mrs.  Terry  earned  $6 
an  hour  as  a  bartender  at  the  Berkeley  So- 
cial Club.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Terry  ap- 
pears to  have  failed  to  report  any  outside  In- 
come. 

The  president  of  the  club  confirmed  sign- 
ing the  document  listing  Mrs.  Terry  as  an 
employee  but  refused  to  say  if  she  still  works 
there. 

In  a  brief  interview  as  he  was  coming  out 
of  155  Ferry  St.,  Mr.  Terry  denied  he  lived 
there  or  received  public  assistance  while  col- 
lecting workers'  compensation. 

••Why  are  you  trying  to  make  my  life  mis- 
erable?" he  asked  before  driving  off. 

In  a  sep»arate  interview,  Mrs.  Terry  also  de- 
nied her  husband  lived  with  her.  Wearing  a 
gray  Berkeley  Social  Club  T-shirt,  Mrs. 
Terry  said  she  worked  at  the  club  15  years 
ago  but  denied  working  there  while  collect- 
ing welfare. 

COMPUTER  FINDS  VIOLATORS 

There  was  little  risk  Mr.  Terry  or  the 
other  128  welfare  recipients  who  failed  to  re- 
port workers'  compensation  would  be 
caught. 

The  state  does  not  perform  computer 
matches  of  welfare  and  workers'  compensa- 
tion records.  It  also  fails  to  check  many 
other  readily  available  public  records. 

Industrial  Accident  commissioner  James 
Campbell,  in  charge  of  the  workers'  com- 
pensation system  in  Massachusetts,  said  he 
would  like  to  conduct  matches  with  welfare 
to  weed  out  double-dippers.  But  he  said  the 
state  cannot  do  matches  because  the  welfare 
department's  computers  are  outdated. 

Glen  P.  Fealy.  director  of  the  state  Bureau 
of  Special  Investigations,  or  BSI.  the  agency 
responsible  for  investigating  welfare  abuses, 
agreed  workers'  compensation  could  be  a  fer- 
tile ground  for  his  investigators. 

But  he  also  said  inefficient  computers  pre- 
vent matches.  "We  don't  have  the  tools  to 
work  with."  Mr.  Fealy  said. 

Welfare  commissioner  Joseph  V.  Gallant 
questioned  the  value  of  computer  matches  to 
catch  welfare  cheats.  "You  have  to  weigh 
what  it  costs  to  do  the  matches  to  get  one  or 
two  people,"  he  said. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  found  dozens  of  possible 
welfare  abuses  in  the  Lawrence  office  by 
using  a  personal  computer  to  match  welfare 
records  with  such  public  records  as  arrest  re- 
ports, court  and  jail  records,  business  certifi- 
cates, and  lists  of  overdue  parking  tickets 
and  abandoned  properties. 

Seven  Greater  Lawrence  residents  were 
found  to  be  running  businesses  while  collect- 
ing public  assistance. 

Thirteen  received  welfare  here  while  reg- 
istering cars  in  New  Hampshire.  A  husband 
and  wife  each  received  General  Relief  bene- 
fits while  registering  their  car  from  a  Hamp- 
ton Beach  motel. 

Registering  a  car  out  of  state  is  one  way  to 
hide  assets. 

A  dozen  people  were  found  using  abandoned 
properties  to  collect  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. In  one  case,  a  man  stayed  on  the 
welfare  rolls  for  five  months  after  a  sus- 
picious fire  destroyed  the  home  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be  living. 

Mr.  Gallant  said  the  welfare  department 
does  computer  matches  with  tax  and  unem- 
ployment records  to  find  people  who  are 
working  while  collecting  welfare. 

But  welfare  cheats  know  they  will  not  be 
caught  if  they  work  under  the  table  and  do 
not  pay  taxes. 

They  have  little  to  fear  even  if  they  build 
up  huge  bank  accounts  while  working  on  the 
side.  That  is  because  the  state  no  longer  does 


random  computer  searches  of  bank  records 
to  find  hidden  assets. 

Such  searches  were  performed  under  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Edward  J.  King  and 
were  credited  with  uncovering  a  thousand 
fraud  cases  a  month. 

In  1979,  Legal  Services  sued  to  stop  the 
practice,  arguing  social  workers  should  not 
be  doing  fraud  investigations. 

As  a  result  of  the  case.  Gov.  King  created 
a  separate  fraud  unit,  the  BSI,  to  conduct 
the  investigations. 

Welfare  investigators  now  do  bank 
searches  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  said 
Anthony  Guglielmo,  head  of  the  union  rep- 
resenting BSI  welfare  fraud  investigators. 

SPOT  CHECKS  DISCONTINUED 

Several  years  ago,  some  abuses  that  can 
now  be  uncovered  by  computer  checks  might 
have  been  detected  when  social  workers  vis- 
ited welfare  recipients'  homes. 

Welfare  commissioner  Gallant  said  Gov. 
King  stopped  the  home  visits.  He  agrees  with 
the  decision. 

"It's  an  extremely  inefficient  system  to  go 
out  and  randomly  go  into  people's  houses," 
Mr.  Gallant  said.  "Even  if  a  man  is  in  there, 
she  can  say  he  is  not  her  husband  or  the  fa- 
ther of  her  children." 

He  also  said  it  was  difficult  keeping  track 
of  social  workers  making  home  visits. 

The  welfare  department  and  BSI  also  fail 
to  perform  many  simple  checks  to  verify  in- 
formation provided  by  welfare  applicants.  In 
many  cases,  the  welfare  department  operates 
essentially  on  the  honor  system. 

The  results  can  be  startling  when  some 
basic  checks  are  performed. 

Last  year,  the  welfare  department 
launched  a  pilot  study  in  the  Bowdoin  Park 
welfare  office  In  Boston,  the  state's  14th 
busiest. 

Welfare  workers  were  trained  to  look  for 
signs  of  fraud  when  interviewing  applicants. 
Suspicious  cases  were  referred  to  a  part-time 
BSI  investigator. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  obtained  a  copy  of  an 
internal  report  on  the  results  of  the  first 
year  of  the  experiment. 

It  shows  irregularities  were  substantiated 
in  62  of  134  cases  referred  for  review — 46  per- 
cent. In  49  cases,  the  welfare  application 
wound  up  being  denied  or  withdrawn.  Tax- 
payers saved  $523,372. 

Many  bogus  cases  were  discovered  with  a 
phone  call. 

One  call  to  a  pregnancy  clinic  found  an  ap- 
plicant lied  about  being  pregnant.  In  another 
case,  an  "absentee"  parent  answered  the 
phone  at  the  applicant's  home. 

The  rep>ort  came  out  last  April  but  its  les- 
sons have  yet  to  be  applied  to  the  state's 
other  47  welfare  offices. 

If  each  office  was  able  to  head  off  as  much 
fraud  as  Bowdoin  Park  did,  taxpayers  could 
save  $24  million  a  year. 

Welfare  officials  now  say  they  plan  to  act 
soon. 

BUSINESSWOMAN  ON  WELFARE 

Welfare  investigators  can  fail  to  catch 
cheats  even  when  a  case  falls  into  their  lap. 

Carmen  "Cookie"  Hernandez  was  reported 
to  welfare  investigators  in  1986  by  Lawrence 
Housing  Authority  officials.  The  LHA  dis- 
covered she  owned  a  business  while  collect- 
ing public  assistance  and  living  in  subsidized 
housing. 

But  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Instead,  someone  told  Mrs.  Hernandez  that 
she  had  been  repwrted,  a  clear  breach  of  wel- 
fare department  rules.  She  filed  a  complaint 
with  her  tenant  representative. 

Today,  LHA  officials  question  whether  the 
state  cares  about  fighting  welfare  fraud. 


"What  concerned  us  is  when  we  have  ten- 
ants in  public  housing  who  are  flaunting  the 
system,"  LHA  head  Domenic  O'Neill  said. 
••We  turned  (the  Hernandez  case)  over  to  wel- 
fare and  it  was  disregarded." 

Mrs.  Hernandez  has  been  on  and  off  the 
welfare  rolls  for  seven  years. 

While  receiving  benefits  and  living  at  the 
Stadium  Courts  project  in  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
Hernandez  operated  the  Hernandez  Shop,  a 
bridal  boutique  at  317  Broadway,  according 
to  a  1986  business  certificate  she  filed  with 
the  city. 

Now  called  "Party  World,"  it  moved  to  400 
Broadway  earlier  this  year. 

At  the  time,  her  ex-husband  owned  a  meat 
market.  It  closed  three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Hernandez  went  off  welfare  for  a  while 
in  1989  but  continued  living  in  public  housing 
while  running  her  business. 

In  April  of  last  year,  LHA  officials  evicted 
her  for  non-payment  of  rent.  She  then  went 
back  on  welfare  while  continuing  to  operate 
the  bridal  shop. 

In  a  phone  interview,  Mrs.  Hernandez,  who 
now  goes  by  her  maiden  name  of  Carmen 
Vasquez,  first  denied  ever  owning  a  bridal 
shop  in  Lawrence.  She  described  herself  as  a 
hard-working  mother  of  five  who  baked  wed- 
ding cakes  out  of  her  home. 

"I've  never  done  anything  wrong,"  Mrs. 
Hernandez  said.  "I  work  at  home  .  .  .  Every- 
body in  Lawrence  knows  me  for  my  cakes." 

Asked  about  city  records  listing  her  as 
owner  of  the  bridal  shop  as  far  back  as  1986, 
Mrs.  Hernandez  said  she  owned  the  store  for 
three  months  in  1989  but  sold  it  to  her  sister 
and  her  sister's  boyfriend. 

"When  I  was  the  owner.  I  never  collected 
welfare.  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  put  my 
name  down  as  the  business  owner,"  she  said. 

People  who  did  business  with  the  bridal 
shop  also  identify  her  as  the  owner. 

In  1990,  Mrs.  Hernandez  and  her  husband 
took  out  a  business  loan  of  more  than  $10,000 
from  Lawrence  Savings  Bank.  Jeffrey  Leeds, 
vice  president  of  the  bank,  said  it  was  for  the 
bridal  shop  operated  by  Mrs.  Hernandez  and 
a  delicatessen  operated  by  her  husband. 

Bank  officials  later  took  the  couple  to 
Lawrence  District  Court  for  failing  to  repay 
their  loan.  The  bank  won  a  $14,572  judgment 
but  has  received  no  money  from  the  couple. 

"We  have  not  had  a  tremendous  amount  of 
success  in  locating  them,"  Mr.  Leeds  said. 

Phillip  Lynch  of  Ipswich  said  Mrs.  Hernan- 
dez operated  the  bridal  business  when  it  was 
located  in  his  building  at  313  Broadway  from 
1991  until  early  this  year. 

He  said  he  sought  to  evict  Mrs.  Hernandez 
last  year  when  she  fell  behind  in  her  rent.  He 
said  she  owes  $11,000. 

In  March  this  year,  while  on  welfare  and 
despite  her  claim  her  sister  now  owned  the 
business,  Mrs.  Hernandez  signed  a  court  set- 
tlement agreeing  to  pay  $1,000  to  Mr.  Lynch. 
She  also  agreed  to  move  the  shop  from  his 
building. 

Robert  Avila,  owner  of  the  building  where 
the  bridal  shop  is  now  located,  also  identified 
Mrs.  Hernandez  as  the  owner. 

"She's  the  one  who  leases  the  building 
from  me."  Mr.  Avila  said.  "I  have  a  security 
deposit  on  her  .  .  .  She  paid  July's  rent  in 
cash." 

Mrs.  Hernandez  maintained  she  was  acting 
for  her  sister  in  her  dealings  with  Mr.  Lynch 
and  Mr.  Avila.  She  said  her  sister  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  Dominican  Republic  because  of 
problems  with  U.S.  immigration  officials. 

"That's  not  my  money,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
have  my  name  on  any  papers." 

Until  recently,  Mrs.  Hernandez  received 
$668  a   month   in   AFDC,   plus  $231    in   food 


stamps  and  taxpayer-provided  Medicaid 
health  insurance. 

Records  show  her  welfare  benefits  were 
stopped  on  Sept.  12  when  she  failed  to  show 
up  for  routine  review  of  her  case  after  The 
Eagle-Tribune  began  questioning  her. 

Mrs.  Hernandez  told  the  newspaper  in  Au- 
gust she  was  headed  to  Miami  to  enroll  her 
daughter  in  school. 

TOO  MANY  CASES 

It  Is  not  known  why  the  Hernandez  case 
was  not  pursued. 

But  investigators  say  there  are  too  few  of 
them  and  too  many  cases. 

The  number  of  welfare  fraud  investigators 
has  been  cut  35  percent  in  10  years. 

There  were  123  in  1983,  the  last  year  of  Gov. 
King's  term.  There  are  now  80. 

Gov.  William  F.  Weld,  despite  his  antifraud 
rhetoric,  has  cut  BSI's  budget  twice,  prompt- 
ing layoffs  of  fraud  investigators.  Some  were 
later  rehired,  and  Mr.  Weld  this  year  agreed 
to  hire  12  new  investigators  to  perform  back- 
•  ground  checks  like  the  ones  In  the  pilot 
project  at  Bowdoin  Hall. 

In  the  meantime,  Lawrence  has  been  cut 
from  four  to  two  investigators. 

BSI  director  Fealy  agreed  Lawrence  has  a 
backlog  of  cases  but  refused  to  cite  the  num- 
ber, which  others  put  at  2,000.  He  also  de- 
fended Gov.  Weld's  cuts.  He  said  he  believes 
"the  smaller  the  government  the  better." 

William  McCarthy,  the  BSI  supervisor  for 
Lawrence,  said  one  of  his  Investigators  has 
more  than  1,000  open  fraud  referrals,  600 
more  than  the  state  average. 

"There  is  no  way  he  can  handle  them,"  Mr. 
McCarthy  said.  "They  all  die  on  the  vine, 
they  have  to  die  on  the  vine.  I've  made  this 
known." 

BSI  union  president  Guglielmo  said  the 
backlog  in  Lawrence  is  not  unique. 

Welfare  offices  In  Brockton  and  the  Grove 
Hall  section  of  Boston  also  have  more  than 
2,000  open  fraud  cases,  he  said. 

He  said  the  average  BSI  investigator  com- 
pletes 50  to  55  investigations  a  year.  An  in- 
vestigator who  can  handle  100  is  considered 
sjjecial  enough  to  get  his  name  on  a  plaque 
at  BSI  headquarters. 

Because  of  the  backlog,  he  estimates  30  to 
40  percent  of  fraud  referrals  are  dropped  sim- 
ply because  the  six-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions has  run  out. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  the  overload  hurts  both 
the  taxpayers  and  the  truly  needy. 

•The  ironic  thing  is  we  have  this  fraud,  the 
people  who  are  on  it  and  need  it.  they  don't 
get  enough,"  he  said.  "If  we  got  rid  of  some 
of  this  fraud  then  they  might  have  more  to 
get  by  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  recap  tonight's  arti- 
cles, convicts  serving  time  in  prison 
can  and  are  legally  able  to  collect  SSI 
benefits.  One  prisoner  in  Massachusetts 
collected  $29,892  while  behind  bars.  I 
have  filed  H.R.  3251  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice. H.R.  3251  wrill  end  the  practice  of 
convicts  collecting  welfare  from  their 
prison  beds.  Also  welfare  in  the  United 
States  is  a  system  that  often  lets  fraud 
go  unpunished.  This  is  on  top  of  the 
fact  that  welfare  is  sadly  becoming  a 
way  of  life  for  many,  both  those  who 
want  go  get  off  the  system,  and  those 
who  callously  abuse  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
act  quickly  on  H.R.  3251,  to  end  the 
abuse  of  convicts  collecting  welfare 
and  SSI  benefits  while  in  prison. 

I  will  continue  reading  this  series  at 
future  special  orders,  next  focusing  on 
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other    convicts    who    have    been    sub- 
sidized by  the  welfare  system. 


a  1920 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
REQUIREMENT  OF  RULE  XI  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CONSIDERATION  OF 
RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OR  DISPOSITION 
OF  H.R.  3759,  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-421)  waiving  a  require- 
ment of  clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  a  certain  res- 
olution reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  3345,  FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-422)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3345)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  em- 
ployee training;  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  agencies  relating  to  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payments; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


LEA'VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hastert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  from  2:30  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ramstad)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BACCHUS  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kingston,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRYANT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Unsoeld,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  for  60 
minutes  each  day  on  March  1.  2,  and  3. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial;) 

Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ramstad)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kingston. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  BUNNING, 

Mr.  Gekas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRYANT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  Romero- Barcelo, 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Danner. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torkildsen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Stupak. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  in  two  instances 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  February  8.  1994: 

H.R.  1303.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  lo- 
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cated  at  402  East  State  Street  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  SUtes  Court- 
house." 

H.R.  2223.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  528  Griffin  Street  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  as  the  "A.  Maceo  Smith  Federal 
Building." 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  100  East  Fifth  Street  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  as  the  "Potter  Steward 
United  States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  3186.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, as  the  "George  Arceneaux,  Jr.,  United 
States  Courthouse." 

H.R.  3366.  To  designate  the  United  States 
courthouse  under  construction  at  611  Broad 
Street,  in  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana,  as  the 
"Edwin  Ford  Hunter.  Jr.,  United  States 
Courthouse." 


ing;  to  provide  temporary  authority  to  agen- 
cies relating  to  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tive payments;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
103-422).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
Ingrly  (at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2557.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
comnnunication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  science,  technology  and 
American  diplomacy  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2656c(b),  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STUDDS:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H.R.  2547.  A  bill  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
promote  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  by  establishing  a  National 
Shipbuilding  Initiative  to  provide  support 
for  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  in  order  to 
assist  that  industry  in  regaining  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  world  commercial  ship- 
building market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103--42O,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  356.  Resolution  waiving  a 
requirement  of  clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  a  certain  resolution 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
(Rept.  103-4^1).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  357.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3345)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  restrictions  on  employee  train- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mrs.   UNSOELD   (for   herself.    Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Dicks,  Ms. 
Cantwell,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr.  Kreidler. 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  HOYER,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota): 
H.R.  3821.  A  bill  to  promote  construction 
and   operation  of  passenger  vessels  in   the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  promote  construction  and  op- 
eration of  passenger  vessels  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin): 
H.R.  3823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  standard  of  need  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER; 
H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  revise  the  reserve 
stock  level  for  burley  tobacco,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  scrap  tobacco  permitted  to  be 
marketed,  and  to  authorize  the  lease  and 
transfer  of  burley  tobacco  quotas  between 
farms  in  adjacent  counties  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  under  certain  circumstances:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 
H.R.  3825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  authorize 
the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  cre- 
ate municipal  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

H.R.  3826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  for  certain 
individuals  who  work  at  or  live  in  the  com- 
munity of  a  plant,  facility,  or  enterprise  that 
is  scheduled  to  close  or  undergo  significant 
layoffs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  HARMAN  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Levy,  and  Ms.  Schenk): 

H.R.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  deny  convicted  felons  and 
other  individuals  the  opportunity  to  seek  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  prohibitions  against 
possessing,  shipping,  transporting,  or  receiv- 
ing firearms  or  ammunition,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  authority  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
admit  additional  evidence  in  reviewing  deni- 
als of  such  administrative  relief  for  other 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 

H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  employers  the  tar- 
geted jobs  credit  for  hiring  individuals  who 


have  received,  or  were  eligible  to  receive,  un- 
employment compensation  covering  at  least 
90  days:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  3829.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  emergency  crop  loss  as- 
sistance available  to  agricultural  producers 
to  cover  production  losses  incurred  in  the 
1992  through  1995  crop  years  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  papaya,  banana,  and  other 
fruit-bearing  trees  by  Hurricanes  Andrew 
and  Iniki  and  Typhoon  Omar:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self,   Mrs.    ScHROEDER.    Mr.    Bishop. 
Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs. 
Thurman,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld): 
H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  five  additional 
points  be  granted,  on  the  examination  for  en- 
trance into  the  competitive  service,  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  do  not  currently  qualify 
for  any  such  additional  points;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Murphy,   Mr.   Underwood,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega): 
H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer  of  certain  lands  on  the  Island  of 
Vieques,  PR,  to  the  Municipality  of  Vieques, 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  3832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  certain  corpora- 
tions and  certain  trusts  to  be  shareholders  of 
subchapter  S  corporations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  3833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious start  of  emergency  repair  work  on  the 
Crooked  River  Project,  Ochoco  Dam,  OR;  to 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  independent 
counsel  provisions  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  counsel  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys  have  engaged  in  certain  conduct: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Fowler.       Ms.       Shepherd.       Mr. 
FiNGERHUT.  and  Mr.  Torkildsen): 
H.R.  3835.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  ad- 
visory referendum  on  limiting  the  terms  of 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  general  election 
of  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Grandy,  and  Mr.   Sund- 

QUIST): 

H.R.  3836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act  Government  agen- 
cies, attorneys,  and  private  child  support  en- 
forcement agencies  who  are  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  child  support  due  under  a  court 
order,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ZIMMER: 

H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions bills  and  an  item  veto  of  contract  au- 


thority or  taxation  changes  in  any  other  bill: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr. 
ARMEY,   Mr.   Machtley,  Mr.  Quinn, 
and  Mr.  Hastert): 
H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that  committee  reports  accompanying  au- 
thorization  and   revenue   bills   include  em- 
ployment impact  statements  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TUCKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Watt,  and  Ms.  Roybal- 
Allard): 

H.  Res.  355.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  be  encour- 
aged to  practice  random  acts  of  kindness:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  VOLKMER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3837) 

for  the  relief  of  Ulrike  Sanders:  which  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  494:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  KiM. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  and 
Mr.  Swett. 

H.R.  737:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Minge,  Mr. 
HoEKSTRA,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  BEREUTER. 

H.R.  886:  Mr.  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Dorn.^n.  Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  HUFFINGTON.  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  958:  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Sarpauus. 

H.R.  1056:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  1099:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  1126:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  DiCKEY.  and  Mr. 
Gingrich. 

H.R.  1182:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1322:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Gingrich:  and 
Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.    1417:    Ms.    EDDIE   BERNICE  JOHNSON   Of 

Texas,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1683:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr.  VALEN- 
TINE. Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Blute.  Mr.  HUTTE,  and  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


H.R.  1671:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1687:  Mr.  DERRICK. 

H.R.  1709:  Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gene  Green  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Bishop. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1886:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  1897:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1900:  Mr.  Barlow. 

H.R.  1906:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2135:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  SOLOMON,  and 
Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  2159:  Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.R.  2258:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2354:  Mr.  HERGER  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  2417:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2444:  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  2467:  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr.  Holden.  Mr. 
Horn.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
LaRocco.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
McDade.  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Written. 

H.R.  2571:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Wynn, 
Ms.  Long,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2641:  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Lantos.  and 
Mr.  Kreidler. 

H.R.  2670:  Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Filneh.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and 
Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.R.  2671:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  2897:  Mr.  CRANE  and  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  2898;  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  2938:  Mr.  ScOTT. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  3088:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  3122;  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3227;  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr    Ra- 

HALL 

H.R.  3293;  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  3337:  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Mann, 
Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Moran.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3386:  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Ms  Kaptur.  Mr.  Gallo.  and  Mr. 
Hastert. 

H.R.  3435;  Mrs.  Clayton. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  EVANS,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3538;  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Ms.  FuRsE,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Ms.  WooLSEY.  and  Ms.  Shepherd. 

H.R.  3646;  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Goss.  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  3574:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
F.\leomavaega,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3584:  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Dickey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frost. 


Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Levy.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Florida,  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr 
Wilson,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3624:  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  DUNCAN,  and 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3645:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3656:  Ms.  WooLSEY. 

H.R.  3663;  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
HiNCHEY.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  3727;  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  3757;  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3783;  Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
McDermott.  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3789;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3808;  Mr.  Tejeda  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.J.  Res.  9;  Mr.  Calvert  and  Ms.  Dunn. 

H.J.  Res.  28;  Mr.  Sahp.alius. 

H.J  Res.  209;  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  230;  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr.  Haves.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  HILLIARD.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Hobson. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs. 
Malonev.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  S.ibo,  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
SCHUMER.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  shuster.  Mr. 
Sl.^ttery.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Talent.  Mrs. 
Thur»4^n.  Mr.  Coppersmith.  Mr. 
Torkildsen.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  251:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.J.  Res.  256;  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  297;  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Talent. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Ms.  Brown 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.J.  Res.  306;  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mrs.  Thurman.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
McDermott. 

H.J.  Res.  310;  Mr.  Bi.iley,  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Knollenberg.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Thurman. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Lazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Flake. 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127;  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Mr.  Camp. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Gilman. 
Mr.  Darden.  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  152;  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.  Con.  Res.  201;  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Grams. 
Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  Kingston.  Mr.  Gallo.  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky.  and  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.  Con.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Kopetski. 

H.  Res.  53;  Mr.  Deal. 
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H.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 

ENGEL,    Mr.    HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr.    FIELDS   Of 

Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Baker  of  California.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Inglis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Gallegly,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 


H.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Barca  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Stl'Pak. 

H.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Dornan,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3527:  Mr.  Hefner. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25,  1994) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  BYRON  L.  DOR- 
GAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Guest  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Fr.  John  Francis  Payne,  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  Church,  Washington,  DC,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  You  have 
revealed  Your  glory  to  all  nations;  You 
have  shared  Your  life  with  all  peoples. 
God  of  power  and  might,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, truth  in  life,  through  You  author- 
ity is  rightfully  administered,  laws  are 
justly  enacted,  and  true  judgment  is 
decreed. 

Let  nothing  blind  our  eyes  to  Your 
presence.  Let  nothing  harden  our 
hearts  to  Your  spirit. 

Let  the  light  of  Your  divine  wisdom 
direct  the  deliberations  of  this  U.S. 
Senate,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  laws  framed  for  our  rule 
and  Government.  May  all  who  endeavor 
here  seek  to  preserve  peace,  promote 
justice,  and  bring  forth  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  You  desire  for  all. 

We  make  this  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  author  and  sustainer  of  all  life. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  February  9.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 


Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Until  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Byrd.  arrives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3759,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,    FOOD    AND    DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soil  Co.\servatio.\  Service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair  damage 
to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  resulting  from 
the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of  1993 
and  other  natural  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. $340,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended:    Provided.      That     not     more     than 
S50.000.000  of  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
where  the  primary  beneficiary  is  agriculture  and 
agribusiness  regardless  of  drainage  size:  Pro- 
vided  further.    That    such    amounts   are   des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  emergency  requirements 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of  land 
and  levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair  market 
value  of  an  affected  cropland,   the  Secretary 
may  use  sufficient  amounts  from  funds  provided 
under  this  heading  to  accept  bids  from  willing 


sellers  to  enroll  such  cropland  inundated  by  the 
.Midwest  floods  of  1993  in  any  of  the  affected 
Stales  in  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program,  au- 
thorised by  subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle 
D  of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16  U.S.C.  3837). 

ACRICI'LTfRAL  STABILIZATION  AND 

CossERVATios  Service 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  resulting 
from  the  .Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of 
1993  and  other  natural  disasters,  $25,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1995:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting,  reseed- 
ing.  or  repairing  damage  to  commercial  trees 
and  seedlings,  including  orchard  and  nursery 
inventory  as  a  result  of  the  .Midwest  Floods  of 
1993  or  other  natural  disasters:  Provided,  That 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  these  purposes  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  that 
such  use  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
the  President  designates  such  use  an  emergency 
requirement  pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "disaster  .a.sslstance"  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-50:  107  Stat.  241)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ".  including  payments  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  1993.  1994.  and  1995  crops  of  pa- 
paya if  (1)  the  papaya  would  have  been  har- 
vested if  the  papaya  plants  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed, and  (2)  the  papaya  plants  would  not 
have  produced  fruit  for  a  lifetime  total  of  more 
than  3  crop  years  based  on  normal  cultivation 
practices".  Payments  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  claims  for 
the  payments  are  filed  not  later  than  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  use  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  the  President  designates  such 
use  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,   JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY.    AND  RE- 
LATED AGE.WIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  administration 
disaster  loans  program  account 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  disas- 
ters, $309,750,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  up  to  $55,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations  for 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  associated  adminis- 
trative erpenses:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)<2)(D)<i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  a  proposal  to  restore  an  area  determined 
to  be  a  major  disaster  by  the  President  on  a  date 
not  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  application  is  made.". 
CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  Personnel,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Army".  S6.600.000:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel, Navy".  S19.400.000:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Military  Personnel,  Air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Air  Force".  S18.400.0OO:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251ib)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Army".  S420.100.000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)<D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 

Pot  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Navy",  S104.800.000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)<2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Air  Force".  S560.100.000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense-Wide 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Defense-Wide".  S21.600,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Army",  S20.300.000.  to  remain  avail- 


able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)<2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Other  Procureme.\t.  Ar.my 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment. Army".  S200.000.  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Other  procurement,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment, Air  Force",  S26,800,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Aci  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  3 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  sections  607  and  630 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2357  and  22  U.S.C.  2390).  reimbursements  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriations provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  chapter 
shall  only  be  obligated  and  expended  to  fund 
the  incremental  and  associated  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  ongoing  United  Slates  operations  relating  to 
Somalia:  the  ongoing  United  States  humani- 
tarian airdrops,  hospital  operations,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  no-fly  zone  relating  to  Bosnia: 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Southwest  Asia:  and  the  ongoing  United  States 
operations  supporting  the  maritime  interception 
operations  relating  to  Haiti. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  control 
and  coastal  emergencies".  S70,000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  such 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emerge  icy  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  Reclamation 

The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds  for 
construction  until  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  509)  is 
waived  for  the  Crooked  River  Project,  Ochoco 
Dam,  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an  earlier  start  of 
emergency  repair  work. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

low-income  home  energy  assistance 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by  Con- 


gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  Public  Law  103-112.  S300.000.000.  if 
designated  by  the  President  as  an  emergency, 
may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  she  de- 
termines is  appropriate,  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  jurisdictions  funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  I98I,  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading  in 

Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows:  strike 

"June  30,  1994"  and  insert  "September  30,  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activities 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters  as  au- 
thorised under  section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
S165.000.000.  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards  made 
under  title  IV.  part  A.  subpart  1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  S80.000.000. 
to  remain  available  through  September  30.  1995: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  sections  442(e) 
and  462(j)  of  such  Act.  the  Secretary  may  reallo- 
cate, for  use  in  award  year  1994-1995  only,  any 
excess  funds  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal 
Perkins  Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993- 
1994  to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Work-Study  and 
Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  that  were  reallo- 
cated to  institutions  for  use  in  award  year  1993- 
1994,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  103-75,  and  fiscal 
year  1992  Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  funds  that  were  reallocated 
to  institutions  by  the  Secretary  for  use  in  award 
year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  section  4I3D(e)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 
shall  remain  available  for  use  in  award  year 
1994-1995  by  institutions  that  received  such  re- 
allocations. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  HIGHWA  Y  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters.  S950.000.000:  and  in  addi- 
tion S400.000.000.  which  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request  for  a 
specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  all  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 


able until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  the  limitation 
on  obligations  per  State  in  23  U.S.C.  125(b)  shall 
not  apply  to  projects  relating  to  such  earth- 
quake: Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
23  U.S.C.  120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  re- 
lated to  such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  the  130  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Provided 
further.  That  project  costs  incurred  prior  to  im- 
plementation of  this  bill  and  subsequent  to  the 
January  17.  1994.  Northridge  Earthquake,  that 
are  funded  from  other  than  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  funds  that  were  otherwise  eligible  for 
Emergency  Relief  funding,  are  approved  for 
Emergency  Relief  funds  and  such  costs  regard- 
less of  initial  funding  sources  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed with  Emergency  Relief  funds:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  "Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (Highway  Trust  Fund)."  S337.0O0  of  the 
funds  received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to  the 
County  of  Kauai.  Hawaii,  for  conducting  com- 
prehensive reviews  of  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture needs  incurred  in  connection  with  Hurri- 
cane Iniki,  and,  these  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

In  addition,  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of  October  17, 
1989,  as  authorized  by  23  U.S.C.  125. 
S315,000.000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  7 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Health  administration 

medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California.  S21.000.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  S802.000  is  available  for  transfer  to  Gen- 
eral Operating  Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  In- 
demnity Program  Account,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Loans  Program  Account:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended. 

construction,  major  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction, 
major  projects"  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters,  S45.600.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Medical  care"  and  "Construction, 
minor  projects"  accounts:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head. 
S225.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  December 
31,  1995,  of  which  S200,0O0.OOO  shall  be  for  rental 
assistance  under  the  section  8  existing  housing 
certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  1437f)  and  the 
housing  voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f(o)).  and  S25.000.000  shall  be  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  public  housing  projects 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provided. 
That  these  funds  shall  be  used  first  to  replenish 
amounts  used  from  the  headquarters  reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  re- 
maining after  the  headquarters  reserve  has  been 
replenished  shall  be  available  under  such  pro- 
grams for  additional  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
earthquake  referred  to  above:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  or  specify  alternative  requirements 
for  any  provision  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
that  the  Secretary  administers  in  connection 
with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary  or  any  use 
by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  except  for  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eligible 
multifamily  housing  projects  damaged  by  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
who  are  either  insured  or  formerly  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1978.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715z-la).  in  the  program  of  assistance 
for  troubled  multifamily  housing  projects  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978,  as  amended.  SIOO.000.000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1995: 
Provided,  That  assistance  to  an  owner  of  a  mul- 
tifamily housing  project  assisted,  but  not  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act,  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee 
have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for  the  re- 
pair of  damage  or  the  recovery  of  losses  directly 
attributable  to  the  Southern  California  earth- 
quake of  1994:  Provided  further.  That  in  admin- 
istering these  funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive, 
or  specify  alternative  requirements  for.  any  pro- 
vision of  any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Sec- 
retary administers  in  connection  with  the  obli- 
gation by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  after  assisting  economi- 
cally viable  FHA  insured  projects,  to  the  extent 
funds  remain  available  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  economically  viable  projects 


assisted  with  a  loan  made  under  section  312  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects 
assisted  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

ACCOUNT 

For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters,  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act" 
and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  any  case  in  which  the  single 
family  residence  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
section is  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
President  has  declared  a  major  disaster  to  have 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  such  Presidential  declaration,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  mortgage  which  in- 
volves a  principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence,  and 
not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  appraised 
value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  President  has  declared  a 
major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation  loan  under 
this  subsection  which  involves  a  principal  obli- 
gation of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion determined  under  section  305(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
for  a  residence  of  the  applicable  size,  if  such 
loan  is  secured  by  a  structure  and  property  that 
are  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the  President 
has  declared  such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act.  and  if  such  loan  otherwise  con- 
forms to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c).  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase:  "or 
pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  coruiitions 
described  in  section  203(h)". 

Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  whose  principal  residence  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  major  disaster  event:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  provisions  under  this  heading 
shall  be  effective  only  for  the  18  month  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Community  Planning  and  Development 
community  development  grants 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  or  the  Midwest  Floods  of  1993, 
S500.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1996  for  all  activities  eligible  under  such  title 
I  except  those  activities  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
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ness  Administration  (SBA):  Provided,  That  from 
this  amount,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  •HOME  investment  partner- 
ships program",  as  authorised  under  title  I J  of 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  101-625). 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  such  emergency  expenses  for 
all  activities  eligible  under  such  title  II  except 
activities  reimbursable  by  FEMA  or  available 
through  SBA:  Provided  further.  That  the  recipi- 
ents of  amounts  under  this  appropriation,  in- 
cluding the  foregoing  transfer  (if  any),  shall  use 
such  amounts  first  to  replenish  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  their  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respec- 
tively, in  connection  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for.  any  provision  of  any  statute  or 
regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers  in 
connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  ex- 
cept for  statutory  requirements  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  environ- 
ment, and  labor  standards,  upon  finding  that 
such  waiver  is  required  to  facilitate  the  obliga- 
tion and  use  of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute or  regulation:  Provided  further.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
25J(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  nf  1985.  as 
amended. 

ISDEPENDEST  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  EStEUaE.WY  MA.'iACE.ilEXT  AGE.WY 
DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster  Re- 
lief" for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters.  S4. 709. 000. 000 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  the  •■ntire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  25Ub)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

EMERCESCY  MAN.ACEMENT  PLANS ISG  AND 

ASSISTA.WE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "'.Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  S15. 000.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  study  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  m  order  to 
enhance  seismic  safety  throughout  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 
CHAPTER  3 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

UNANTICIPATED  NEEDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  the  Midwest 
Floods  and  other  disasters,  $550,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  author- 
ized Federal  governmental  actiinty  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  disasters:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  official  budget  request  for 
a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 


President  to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 
TITLE     II— SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR    THE  FISCAL    YEAR   ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,    FOOD   AND    DRUG   AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service 
For   an    additional   amount   for    "Extension 
Service."  $1,400,000.   to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1995.  of  which  up  to  $750,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
Food  and  Drug  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  from  fees  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 736  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  not  to  exceed  $2,284,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.   That  fees 
derived  from  applications  received  during  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  in  the  year  in  which  fees  are  collected 
and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  limitation. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEP.ARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,   JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY,    AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
representative 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $75,000,   to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  electronic  records  management  ac- 
tivities to  comply  with  Armstrong  against  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOURCE  MANAGEME.'^T 
■including  transfer  of  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Forest  Plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  $2,100,000, 
of  which  $400,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  "Oil  spill  emergency  fund"  and 
$1,700,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
"Compact  of  Free  Association". 

LAND  ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING  TRA.'^SFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion" for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in 
land,  from  willing  sellers,  in  the  Midwest  area 
flooded  in  1993,  $4,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction" in  Public  Law  103-75,  to  be  used  for 
nonstructural  measures  to  meet  flood  damage 
control  and  fish  and  icildlife  habitat  restoration 
objectives. 

National  Park  Service 
construction 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction." 
to  replenish  funds  used  for  emergency  actions 


related  to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  Na- 
tional Park  System  areas.  $13,102,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

land  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion and  state  assistance."  $1,274,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  re- 
plenish funds  used  for  emergency  actions  relat- 
ed to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  National 
Park  System  areas:  and  in  addition,  an  addi- 
tional amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  balances  under  the 
head  "Construction."  for  project  modifications 
authorized  by  section  104  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  Protection  and  Expansion  Act  of 
1989.  to  be  available  for  Federal  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Florida  for  acquisition  of  lands  or 
interests  therein  adjacent  to.  or  affecting  the 
restoration  of  natural  water  flows,  to  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  Florida  Bay. 
Bureau  of  Indian  affairs 

OPERATION  of  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"not  to  exceed"  before  the  amount 
••$316,111,000". 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction.^^ 
$12,363,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

INDIAN  LAND  AND  WATER  CLAIM  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAYME.'JTS  TO  INDIANS 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  last  period:  ".  and  (3)  to  reimburse 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  for  loss(es)  to 
their  respective  accounts  where  the  claim  for 
said  loss(es)  has  been  reduced  to  a  judgment  or 
settlement  agreement  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERG  Y 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Section  303  of  Public  Laio  97-257,  as  amended, 
is  repealed. 

The  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology"  in  Public  Law  101-512,  and 
the  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean  Coal 
Technology"  in  Public  Law  102-154,  both  con- 
cerning Federal  employment,  are  repealed. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  administration 
advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 

AND  other  funds 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  other  funds." 
$61,400,000.  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1995. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  current  population  parallel 
survey,  $10,100,000:  Provided.  That  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  obligated  in  the  '•Training 
and  employment  services"  account  for  this  pur- 
pose upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  from  this  account  and 
merged  into  the  "Training  and  employment 
services"  account. 

CHAPTER  5 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  the 

Secretary".  $450,000. 


cn.\Ti.\GE.\T  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


SF.CRET.ARY  OF  THE  SENATE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  of  the 
"Office    of    the    Secretary     of    the    Senate", 
$600,000. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

COAST  Guard 

OPFR.ATISi;  EXPENSES 

Of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  under 
Public  Law  103-75.  $4,000,000  shall,  in  combina- 
tion with  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  be  made  available 
for  operating,  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement costs  associated  with  the  Midwest 
floods,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION.  CONSTRUCTION.  A.\D  IMPROVEMENTS 
Of  thr  lunds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  $2,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  costs  as.wciated  with  the 
.Utdwe.'it  floods,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Federal  Railroad  administration 
pe.nnsylvania  station  redevelopment 

PROJECT 

For  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  engineering  and  design  ac- 
tivities to  enable  the  James  A.  Farley  Post  Office 
in  New  York  City  to  be  used  as  a  train  station 
and  commercial  center:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retarv  may  retain  from  these  funds  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appro- 
priate to  undertake  the  environmental  and  his- 
toric preservation  analyses  associated  with  this 
project:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction until  the  Secretary  submits  a  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions regarding  the  financing  of  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  existing  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  imaniing  of  the  operating  and  capital 
costs  accruing  to  the  commuter  rail  authorities 
operating  in  said  station  as  a  result  of  this  rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST  FUND  SHARE  OF  NEXT  GENERATION  RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

{HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

The  obligation  limitation  for  the  "High-Speed 
Ground  Trans-portation"  program  in  Public  Law 
103-122  is  amended  by  deleting  "$3,500,000"  and 
inserting  "$7,952,000". 

General  Provision 
Section  310(c)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994.  IS  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  "6005,"  after  "6001,":  and 

(b)  inserting  ":  Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  amounts  made 
available  under  section  6005  of  Public  Law  102- 
240  shall  be  subject  to  the  obligation  limitation 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high  way -safety 
construction  programs  under  the  head  'Federal- 
Aid  Highways'  in  this  Act"  after  "section  104(a) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code". 

CHAPTER  7 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Office  of  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 


tive Office  of  the  President.  $7,030,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  $6,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Department  of 
Defense.  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force." 

National  Security  Council 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 
•tive  Office  of  the  President.  $5,320,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  a 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGE.'JCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benefits  administration 
compensation  and  pe.-^sions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions."  $698,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

readjustment  benefits 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits,"  $103,200,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Veterans  Health  administration 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses 
(by  transfer) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical  ad- 
ministration  and   miscellaneous   operating  ex- 
penses", $3,500,000.   to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from    amounts    appropriated    under    the    head 
"Medical  care"  in  Public  Law  103-124. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING  Programs 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— mutual  mortgage  l\surance  program 

account 
During  fiscal  year  1994.  the  limitation  on  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  .section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  as  amended,  is  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional loan  principal  of  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The  limitation  on  commitments  during  fiscal 
year  1994  to  guarantee  loans  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 238  and  519  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-3(b)  and  1735c(f),  is 
increased  by  an  additional  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Of  the  $260,000,000  earmarked  in  Public  Law 
102-389,  in  the  Nth  proviso  under  the  head  An- 
nual Contributions  for   Assisted   Housing,  for 
special  purpose  grants   (106  Stat.    1571,   1584), 
$1,300,000  made  available  for  continued  assist- 
ance   to    two    sugarcane    mills    on    the    Hilo- 
Hamakua  Coast  of  Hawaii  shall  also  be  avail- 
able to  community-based  and  employee-support 
organizations  along  the  Hamakua  Coast,  to  ad- 
dress social  and  economic  needs  in  such  area. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  agency 
water  infrastructure  state  revolving  funds 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Laiv  103-124.  the  $500,000,000  ear- 
marked to  not  become  available  until  May  31. 
1994.  shall  instead  not  become  available  until 
September  30,  1994. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

administration 

research  and  development 

The  second  proviso   under   this   heading   in 

Public  Law  103-124  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


lows: "Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heading,  for  the  redesigned 
Space  Station.  (I)  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000 
shall  be  for  termination  costs  connected  only 
with  Space  Station  Freedom  contracts.  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  shall  be  for  space  station  op- 
erations and  utilization  capability  development, 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  $99,000,000  shall  be  for 
supporting  development:". 

The  fifth  and  sixth  provisos  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  are  deleted  and  the 
fourth  proviso  thereunder  is  amended  to  read: 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed 
$117,200,000  shall  be  available  for  activities  to 
support  cooperative  space  ventures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Russia  out- 
lined m  the  joint  agreement  of  September  2, 
1993  ". 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
program  management."  $60,000,000. 

National  Service  Initiative 
corporation  for  national  and  community 

SERVICE 

From  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community  Service  in 
Public  Law  103-124,  up  to  $3,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  a  demonstration  program  for 
Stafford  Loan  Forgiveness  authorized  under 
section  428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1078). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  2001.  (a)  Section  1205(a)(1)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
"and  amounts  transferred  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect". 

(b)  Section  1205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  payments"  and  irvierting 
".  payments":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ".  and  payments  pursuant  to 
.Senate  Resolution  139.  103d  Congress,  agreed  to 
August  4.  1993". 

(c)  Section  1205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  In  case  of  an  auxird  under  section  307  of 
Public  Law  102-166.  a  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  310  of  such  Public  Law, 
or  a  payment  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
139.  103d  Congress,  agreed  to  August  4.  1993.  to 
an  employee  described  in  section  301(c)(1)(B)  of 
such  Public  Law.  to  an  applicant  for  a  position 
described  in  section  301(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Public 
Law  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  such  an  employee, 
or  to  an  individual  described  in  section 
301(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Public  Law  who  was  for- 
merly such  an  employee,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  shall  transfer  to  the  account  established 
by  subsection  (a),  from  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the 
heading  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds' 
under  the  subheading  'senate  OFFICE  BUILD- 
INGS' and  that  are  otherwise  available  for  obli- 
gation at  the  time  the  award  is  ordered  or  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  such  award  or  make  such  payment.". 

(d)  The  amendments  rnade  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1992. 

Sec.  2002.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  historically  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters: 

(2)  since  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted 6  major  disaster  relief  supplemental  appro- 
priations Acts  providing  a  total  of 
$17,012,000,000  in  budget  authority  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  for  domestic  disasters: 

(3)  the  provision  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
reflects  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Amer- 
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icon  people  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
provide  help  to  those  who  have  been  victimised 
by  catastrophic  events  and  forces  beyond  their 
control: 

(4)  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the  cost  of 
disaster  assistance  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  restraints  imposed  on  discretionary  spending 
and  with  the  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  and  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  under 
which  significant  progress  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit:  and 

(5)  a  prospective  policy  should  be  developed 
for  anticipating  and  funding  disaster  needs  and 
other  emergencies  in  keeping  with  continuing 
fiscal  constraints  on  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  there  should  be  established  in  the  Senate  a 
Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Funding  Disaster  Re- 
lief: and 

(2)  the  Task  Force  should— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  disaster  relief  programs: 

(B)  compile  information  on  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  and  recovery  funding: 

(C)  evaluate  the  types  and  amounts  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  provided  to  individuals. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations after  disasters  strike,  as  well  as  rel- 
evant insurance  coverage  and  loss  experience: 

(D)  consider  the  relationship  between  funding 
disaster  relief  and  complying  with  the  deficit 
control  requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993,  and  other  deficit  control  provisions 
enacted  prior  to  1990:  and 

(E)  report  its  findings,  options,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  future  disaster  assistance  fund- 
ing requests  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 

Sec.  2003.  (a)  amendment  to  Title  31.— Sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "an  Under  Secretary  for 
Enforcement,"  after  "2  Under  Secretaries,". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  5.— Section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  Coun- 
selor)." and  striking  "Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "Under  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury (3).". 

TITLE  III— RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Economic  Research  Service 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public   Law  103-111,  S4, 000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  SI 2, 463, 000  are  re- 
scinded, including  $4,375,000  of  contracts  and 
grants  for  agricultural  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965,  as  amended:  $6,729,000  for  com- 
petitive research  grants  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1965:  and  $1,359,000  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  activities. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $2,897,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

SALARIES  AND  EXPE.VSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $21,158,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 

program  account 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 

for  the  cost  of  credit  sales  of  acquired  property 

direct  loans  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $5,094,000 

are  rescinded. 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111,  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  low-income  hous- 
ing section  502  direct  loans.  $1,515,000:  for  the 
cost  of  section  515  rental  housing  loans, 
$12,443,000:  for  the  cost  of  section  504  housing 
repair  loans,  $1,204,000:  for  the  cost  of  section 
514  farm  labor  housing  loans.  $483,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AND  TELEPHONE  LOANS 

PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 

in  Public  Law  103-111,  the  following  amounts 

are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  5  percent  rural 

electrification  direct  loans,  $3,388,000:  for  the 

cost  of  5  percent  rural  telephone  direct  loans, 

$3,222,000. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  SERVICE 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-341,  $6,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  SELECTED 

GROUPS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $5,200,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $30,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  title  III, 
$45,000,000  are  rescinded,  and  of  the  amounts 
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made  available  for  ocean  freight 
costs,  $4,600,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of  direct 
credit  agreements,  including  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing credit  agreements,  $35.400,0(X)  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE, 
AND   STATE,    THE   JUDICIARY,    AND   RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
International  Trade  administration 
operatio.ms  and  administration 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Minority  Business  Development  Age.^cy 

minority  business  development 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Catawba 

Indian  Tribe  in  Public  Law  103-121,  $500,000  are 

rescinded. 

National  Teleco.mmunications  and 

Information  administration 
information  infrastructure  grants 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121,  $4,254,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC  Development  administration 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  REVOLVING  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

From   unobligated   balances  available   under 

this  heading,  $20,000,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $600,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  balances  in  the  Buying  power  mainte- 
nance account,  $8,800,000  are  rescinded. 

the  judiciary 
Courts  of  appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
defender  services 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121,  $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

israel  radio  relay  station 

(rescission) 

Of  the  balances  available  under  this  heading, 

$1,700,000  are  rescinded. 

Small  Business  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public  Law  103-121,  $4,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

State  Justice  Institute 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 


United  States  Information  Agency 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

north/south  center 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $8,700,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396,  $12,800,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $27,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Procurement,  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $104,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 
Research,  development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396,  $50,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  rruide  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $110,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

general  investigations 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $24,970,000 

are  rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  rruide  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $97,319,000 
are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

construction  program 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Laws  102-27.  102-368.  102-377 

and  prior  years  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Acts,  $40,000,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EN  ERG  Y 
Energy  supply  research  and  Development 
activities 
(rescissions) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126,  $107,300,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  reduction  shall  be 
taken  as  a  general  reduction,  applied  to  each 
program  equally,  so  as  not  to  eliminate  or  dis- 


proportionately reduce  any  program,  project  or 
activity  in  the  Energy  Supply,  Research  and 
Development  Activities  account  as  included  in 
the  reports  accompanying  Public  Law  103-126. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing for  superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 
in  Public  Law  103-126,  $10,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activities 

(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Acts.  $42,000,000  are  rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Com.mission 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  rruide  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  $12,700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  5 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

FINANCING,  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

contribution  to  the  african  development 

FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87,  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
African  Development  Fund.  $2,700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Agency  for  International  Development 
development  assistance  fund 
(rescission) 
Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  rruide  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1994  and  prior  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  103  through 
106   of   the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of   1961. 
$40,879,000  are  rescinded. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGE.'^CY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87,  for  expenses  related  to 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
$3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  and 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  103-87,  and  prior  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  programs,  for  as- 
sistance for  the  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  $145,000,000  are  rescinded, 
INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
Economic  Support  Fund 
(rescission) 
Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1994  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  $32,700,000  are 
rescinded. 

MILITAR  Y  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS  Appropriated  to  the  President 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing (including  earmarked  funds)  in  Public  Law 


102-391  and  prior  appropriatioris  acts,  for  grants 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  $65,562,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  axxiilable  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87,  for  grants  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  $25,721,000  are  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  such  rescission  shall  be  derived  only  from 
nonearmarked  amounts. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  (including  ear- 
marked funds)  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  102-391  and  prior  appropriations  acts, 
$438,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
construction  and  anadromous  fish 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  100-446  and  Public  Law  102- 
154.  $3,874,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
BiOMASs  Energy  Development 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  heading, 
$16,275,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN     SERVICES,     AND     EDUCATION. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative   costs    of    the    Department    of    Labor, 
$4,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  arrwunts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (except  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration). $37,500,000  are  rescinded. 
Social  Security  administration 
supplemental  security  income  program 

(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first  para- 
graph under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  103- 
112,  $10,909,000  are  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  rruide  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  to  invest  in  a  state- 
of-the-art  computing  network,  $30,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Departmental  Management 
program  administration 
(rescissio.'z) 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
$3,500,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Senate 
under  the  heading  "Sergeant  at  Arms  arui  Door- 
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keeper  of  the  Senate"  in   Public  Law  103-90. 
SI. 500.000  arc  rescinded. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Salar/es  asd  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  101-520.  $633,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"ALLOWANCES  AND  BXPE.MSES'.  $633,000.  as 

follows: 

"Official  Expenses  of  Members".  $128,000: 
"supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and 
Federal  tort  clams".  $125,000:  "net  expenses  of 
purchase,  lease  and  maintenance  of  office 
equipment".  $364,000:  and  "Government  con- 
tributions to  employees'  life  insurance  fund,  re- 
tirement funds.  Social  Security  fund.  Medicare 
fund,  health  benefits  fund,  and  worker's  and 
unemployment  compensation".  $16,000. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-90.  $2,352,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES".  $253,000: 

"COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES)".  $4,000: 

"STANDING  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT", 

$378,000: 

"ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES".  $943,000.  as 

follows: 

"Official  Expenses  of  Members".  $876,000:  and 

"stenographic  reporting  of  committee  hearings". 

$67,000: 

"COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 

INVESTIGATIONS)".  $595,000: 

"SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES",  $179,000, 

as  follows: 
"Office  of  the  Postmaster",  $19,000:  "for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Histo- 
rian", $26,000:  "the  House  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus". $73,000:  and  "the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference". $61,000. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  m  Public  Law  103-69.  $1,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Lau>  103-69.  $650,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account, 

Part  III 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-110,  $601,224,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  10 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

department  of  transportation 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
payments  to  air  carriers 
(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act    of   1958.    as    amended    (49    U.S.C.    1389), 
$10,067,000  are  rescinded. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $1,781,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


Federal  aviation  administration 
operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $2,750,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  available  balances  under  this  heading. 
$65,205,300  are  rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258  as  amended. 
$488,200,000  are  rescinded. 

Federal  Highway  Ad.ministration 
(highwa  y  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific  high- 
way projects.  $23,701,035  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
Federal-aid  highways  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987.  $2,517,473  are  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  authority 
made  available  for  bridges  on  Federal  dams  pur- 
suant to  section  320  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  $9,478,139  are  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That  this  rescission  shall  not  apply  to  any  emer- 
gency relief  project  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  REVOLVING  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  108  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  7  of  Public  Law  90-495.  $20,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

HIGHWAY  traffic  SAFETY  GRANTS 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  153.  402,  and  408  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  209  of  Public  Law  95- 
599,  as  amended.  $219,750,000  are  rescinded. 
Federal  Railroad  administration 
railroad  research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122,  $17,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Federal  Transit  administration 
discretionary  grants 

(rescission) 
(highway  trust  fund) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  99-190.  $808,935  are  rescinded. 
CHAPTER  11 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
information  systems 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amount   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-123.  $6,400,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

General  Services  administration 

federal  buildings  fund 

(limitations  on  a  vailability  of  revenue) 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public   Law   103-123.   the   Independent 


Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994.  and  from 
available  unobligated  balances  from  previous 
appropriations  acts.  $127,691,000  are  rescinded 
for  the  following  projects  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery,  U.S.  Courthouse.  $5,000,000. 

Arizona: 

Naco.  U.S.  Border  Station.  $74,000. 

Sierra  Vi.'ita,  U.S.  .Magistrates  Office. 
$1,000,000:  Provided.  That  up  to  $1,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  project  from  funds 
made  available  in  Public  Law  103-123  for  non- 
prospectus  construction  projects. 

California: 

Caleiico.  U.S.  Border  Station.  $900,000. 

Menlo  Park.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Office 
and  Laboratory  Buildings.  $783,000. 

Sacramento.  U.S.  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Building.  $3,391,000. 

Tecate.  U.S.  Border  Station.  $165,000. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Headquarters 
Building.  $11,309,000. 

Federal  Office  Building  No.  6.  $11,100,000. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Field  Office. 
$5,679,000. 

White  House  remote  delivery  and  vehicle 
maintenance  facility.  $5,382,000. 

U.S.  Secret  Service.  Headquarters.  $23,274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland.  Federal  Building.  $4,400,000. 

Tampa.  U.S.  Courthouse.  $7,472,000. 

Iowa: 

Burlington.  Parking  Facility.  $2,400,000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.  U.S.  Courthouse.  $4,076,000. 

Maryland: 

Bowie.  Bureau  of  Census.  Computer  Center, 
$660,000. 

New  Carrollton.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
$30,100,000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse.  $4,197,000. 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord.  U.S.  Courthouse.  $867,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno.  Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse. 
$875,000. 

New  Jersey: 

Newark.  Federal  Building.  20  Washington 
Plaza.  $327,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.  Veterans  Affairs  Federal  Build- 
ing. $1,276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knoiville.  U.S.  Courthouse,  $800,000. 

United  States  Virgin  Islands: 

Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas.  U.S.  Court- 
house and  Annex.  $2,184,000. 

CHAPTER  12 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
homeownership  and  opportunity  for  people 
everywhere  grants  (hope  grants) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124.  an  additional  $50,000,000 
are  rescinded. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  earmarked  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124.  $325,000,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  $541,000,000  ear- 
marked in  the  sixth  proviso  under  this  heading 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $63,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SPACE  FLIGHT.  CONTROL.  AND  DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $32,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
considered  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  in  section  801(b)(2)(Bj  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(C) 
of  such  section. 

PROHIBITION  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
LAWFULLY  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  403.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  any  benefit  or 
assistance  to  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal  entity  or 
official  to  which  the  funds  are  made  available 
that— 

(1)  the  individual  is  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  the  direct  Federal  assistance  or  benefit  to 
be  provided  is  other  than  search  and  rescue: 
emergency  medical  care:  emergency  mass  care: 
emergency  shelter:  clearance  of  roads  and  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  essential 
community  services:  warning  of  further  risks  or 
hazards:  dissemination  of  public  information 
and  assistance  regarding  health  and  safety 
measures:  the  provision  of  food,  water,  medi- 
cine, and  other  essential  needs,  including  move- 
ment of  supplies  or  persons:  and  reduction  of 
immediate  threats  to  life,  property  and  public 
health  and  safety. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Study  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  that  may  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas  dev- 
astated by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California.  In  conducting  the  study, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  State 
and  local  officials  of  California. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
laws,  mandates,  and  other  requirements  may 
prevent  or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
authorities  to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas 
devastated  by  the  January  1994  earthquake  m 
Southern  California:  and 

(3)  recommended  forms  of.  and  appropriate 
time  periods  for.  relief  from  such  laws,  man- 
dates, and  other  requirements. 
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Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorized  to  be  purchased 
with  financial  assistance  provided  using  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  entities  receiving  the  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  as.-sistance.  purchase 
only  American-made  equipment  and  products, 
and  that  notice  of  this  provision  be  given  to 
each  recipient  of  assistance  covered  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  is  on  his 
way  and  is  expected  shortly.  I  therefore 
will  await  his  presence  before  I  make 
my  opening  statement. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  out  of  order  for  up  to  7  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Shelby  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  1838  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  3759. 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation and  rescission  bill,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee yesterday  afternoon  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  to  the  House-passed  meas- 
ure. In  order  to  expedite  Senate  consid- 
eration of  this  critical  legislation,  the 
committee  did  not  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill.  However.  Members 
have  on  their  desk  a  detailed  explana- 
tory statement  which  set  forth  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  great 
detail,  and  I  urge  Members  to  review 
that  statement  along  with  the  bill  as 
the  debate  on  this  measure  proceeds. 

At  this  time,  I  will  briefly  set  forth 
the  key  elements  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, after  which  time  I  will  yield  to 
Senator  Hatfield— my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  manager  on  his  sidfr— for 
any  remarks  that  he  wishes  to  make. 

As  reported,  H.R.  3759  contains  four 
titles.  For  title  I,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends emergency  disaster  assist- 
ance and  other  emergency  funding  to- 
taling just  over  $10  billion.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  funds  are  to  provide 
disaster  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
the  California  earthquake.  Addition- 
ally, the  President  has  requested  and 
the  committee  has  provided  funding  for 


the  victims  of  the  Midwest  floods.  The 
major  items  included  in  title  I  are: 
FEMA  disaster  relief:  $4.7  billion; 
SBA  disaster  loans:  $1.1  billion; 
Emergency  highway  funding:  $1.3  bil- 
lion; 

Impact  aid  and  student  financial  as- 
sistance: $245  million: 
HUD-assisted  housing:  $325  million; 
Unanticipated  needs  fund:  $550  mil- 
lion; and 
Midwest  flood:  $685  million. 
Additionally,  the  President  requested 
and  the  committee  has  recommended 
$1.2  billion  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense peacekeeping  activities  as  an 
emergency.  I  am  concerned  with  this 
particular  emergency  request  of  the 
President,  the  $1.2  billion  for  DOD  for 
peacekeeping  activities.  For  this  one 
instance,  in  order  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion, I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  committee  go  along  with  the  emer- 
gency designation.  But,  this  should  not 
be  looked  at  as  a  way  to  get  annual 
add-ons  to  the  DOD  budget.  I  repeat, 
this  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
way  to  get  annual  add-ons  for  the  DOD 
budget. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  regular 
fiscal  year  1994  supplemental  appro- 
priations requested  by  the  President. 
Of  these  amounts,  three  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  provide  for 
mandatory  funding  of  very  important 
programs: 

Veterans  compensation  and  pensions: 
$698  million; 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits:  $103 
million;  and 

Advances  for  unemployment  trust 
fund:  $61.4  million. 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  ap- 
propriations, the  bill  contains  various 
discretionary  fiscal  year  1994 
supplementals  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  items  such  as  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  certain  agencies,  certain 
items  for  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  et  cetera. 
These  discretionary  appropriations 
total  under  $150  million  and  are  all  ac- 
commodated within  each  subcommit- 
tee's 602(b)  allocation. 

The  President's  budget  contains  one 
additional  supplemental  appropriation 
that  !:he  committee  could  not  accom- 
modate within  its  allocation.  That  re- 
quest is  for  an  appropriation  of  $670 
million  for  contributions  for  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities.  That 
program  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  Sub- 
committee and  inasmuch  as  that  sub- 
committee has  insufficient  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  remaining  within 
its  602(b)  allocation,  the  committee  is 
therefore  unable  to  provide  these 
peacekeeping  funds  requested  by  the 
President. 

Title  III  contains  rescissions  totaling 
$3.44  billion.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends rescissions  in  response  to  the 
President's  November  1,  1993  message 
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and.  in  addition.  It  has  recommended 
rescissions  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's rescissions  message  included  in 
Monday's  budget  submission. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  committee  re- 
sponse to  two  rescission  messages  from 
the  President — one  of  last  November 
and  one  of  this  past  Monday,  and  both 
are  included  in  this  bill. 

In  total,  for  both  the  November  1, 
1993,  and  the  February  7,  1994  rescission 
messages,  the  President  requested  re- 
scissions of  $3.17  billion.  The  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  both  mes- 
sages total  S3. 44  billion,  or  S272  million 
in  greater  cuts  than  proposed  by  the 
President. 

There  are  a  number  of  general  provi- 
sions included  in  title  IV  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Inouye,  Hatfield, 
and  Stevens.  That  amendment  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  provision  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
task  force  on  funding  disaster  relief. 

There  is  a  growing  tension  between 
the  funding  for  disaster  assistance  and 
other  emergencies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demands 
for  fiscal  discipline.  The  constraints  on 
discretionary  spending  established  in 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
and  the  President's  deficit  reduction 
program,  as  incorporated  in  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993, 
are  helping  to  put  the  country  on  the 
right  fiscal  track.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  unavoidable  demands  of 
disaster  relief  and  other  emergencies 
continue  to  expand. 

We  have  no  control  over  these  natu- 
ral disasters — none.  We  cannot  foresee 
them,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  them 
when  they  occur.  I  hope  Senators  will 
keep  in  mind  the  impact  of  such  disas- 
ters when  we  get  around  to  voting  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  bal- 
anced budget.  They  might  want  to 
think  about  that  pretty  seriously,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
natural  disasters.  We  always  have  had 
them,  since  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  placed  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  And  they  will  continue. 

Fortunately,  today  we  do  not  have 
that  constitutional  amendment  on  a 
balanced  budget  welded  into  the  Con- 
stitution. "We  would  have  big  trouble, 
big  problems  in  financing  these  disas- 
ters, without  cutting  into  other  high- 
priority  programs.  So  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  remind  Senators  of  that  fact 
when  we  get  around  to  debating  the 
constitutional  amendment  on  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  vote  for  billions  of 
dollars  to  deal  with  natural  disasters 
and  turn  around  and  then  weld  into  the 
Constitution  an  amendment  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  which  says  that  outlays 
shall  not  exceed  receipts  in  any  fiscal 
year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  total 
membership  of  both  houses  votes  by 
rollcall  to  waive  that  provision.  There- 


fore, Senators  can  bet  that  that  lan- 
guage will  be  welded  into  the  minds  of 
Senators  before  they  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  a  balanced 
budget.  It  is  a  good  time  right  now  to 
remind  Senators  of  it. 

Since  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  six  major  disaster  relief 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  that 
have  provided  over  $17  billion  in  assist- 
ance for  a  variety  of  domestic  catas- 
trophes, and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  $10 
billion  in  emergency  supplementals  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  measure. 

I  think  there  is  a  growing  agreement 
that  a  better  way  of  funding  this  as- 
sistance is  needed.  Whether  we  find 
that  better  way  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  task  force  envi- 
sioned in  this  measure  can  develop  a 
proposal  or  proposals  for  incorporating 
more  realistic  estimates  of  the  pro- 
spective costs  of  this  assistance  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Unless  we  can  devise  a 
responsible  solution  to  this  problem, 
we  will  continue  to  run  the  risk  of  ei- 
ther disrupting  progress  toward  our  fis- 
cal goals  or  decimating  other  impor- 
tant and  valuable  programs  funded  by 
discretionary  appropriations. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  cooperation  in 
handling  this  critical  legislation  on  an 
expedited  basis.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  felicitations  to  Senator  Hat- 
field, the  former  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  upon  whose 
able  advice  and  cooperation  I  have  long 
ago  come  to  depend.  He  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  offer  his  wisdom  and  advice 
and  kind  cooperation  and  his  help  in 
many  ways.  He  is  always  cooperative 
and  has  been  helpful  in  this  instance 
during  the  committee's  markup  of  the 
bill. 

Also,  I  wish  to  thank  the  staff  on 
both  sides.  We  have  an  excellent  staff. 
They  are  professionals,  and  they  take 
their  responsibilities  seriously  as  pro- 
fessionals. I  specifically  mention  Jim 
English,  the  director  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff,  and 
Keith  Kennedy,  his  counterpart  on  the 
minority  side. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
members  of  the  full  committee  staff  for 
their  diligent  work  on  this  very  impor- 
tant measure:  Jack  Conway,  Bob  Put- 
nam, Tim  Leeth,  Mary  Dewald,  Anita 
Pandolfe,  Marsha  Berry,  and  Juanita 
Rilling.  I  also  commend  the  staff  of  our 
subcommittees,  whose  work  is  invalu- 
able. I  will  not  take  this  opportunity 
to  enumerate  them,  as  they  will  be  rec- 
ognized during  the  course  of  the  year 
for  their  work  on  their  individual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  commend  the  two  Senators  from 
California.  Mrs.  Feinstein  and  Mrs. 
Boxer,  for  the  great  concern  and  effort 
they  have  demonstrated  in  response  to 
the  devastation  that  has  occurred 
there,  and  for  fully  addressing  the 
needs  of  their  constituents.  They  have 
worked  doggedly,  day  and  night,  with 


the  administration  and  with  me,  in- 
cluding phone  calls  to  me  over  the 
weekend  at  my  home,  in  order  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. I  believe  we  have  done  the  best 
that  we  can  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  and  to  the  requests  of 
the  two  California  Senators,  and  that 
we  have  fully  met  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  California  and  the  additional 
needs  of  those  affected  by  the  Midwest 
floods,  as  well  as  rescinding  an  excess 
of  $3  billion  and  providing  appropria- 
tions for  such  important  items  as  the 
veterans  compensation  pension  funding 
and  veterans  readjustment  benefits 
provided  in  the  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  refrain  from  offer- 
ing amendments  to  this  bill. 

In  that  regard,  I  must  say  that  Sen- 
ator Reid  and  Senator  Kerrey  on  yes- 
terday indicated  that  they  would  have 
amendments  to  offer  on  the  floor,  and 
both  Senators  are  here. 

I  urge  Senators,  however,  to  refrain 
from  offering  amendments  to  the  bill, 
as  much  as  they  can  so  refrain.  I  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  all  Senators  and  cer- 
tainly support  their  rights  to  offer 
amendments. 

It  is  important  that  we  complete  ac- 
tion today  on  this  measure  in  order  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  tomor- 
row. This  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  conference  report  to  be  filed  tomor- 
row night  and  action  on  that  con- 
ference agreement  could  be  taken  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on  Friday. 

It  is  important  to  complete  Congres- 
sional action  this  week.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  grants  process  for  re- 
construction and  repair  of  the  high- 
ways affected  by  the  earthquake  will 
cease  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  Furthermore, 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  without 
additional  funds,  FEMA  will  be  forced 
to  suspend  work  on  all  nonpeople  relat- 
ed projects  throughout  the  Nation  in 
order  to  concentrate  their  remaining 
funds  on  the  people-related  needs  of 
those  affected  by  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  yield 
now.  and  I  hope  that  my  colleague. 
Senator  H.\tfield,  will  seek  recogni- 
tion. I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  him,  before  I  take  my  seat,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  be  agreed  to  for  pur- 
poses of  further  amendment,  providing 
that  all  points  of  order  will  not  have 
been  waived. 

Let  me  put  it  in  less  passive  sense — 
that  no  points  of  order  will  have  been 
waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  making  that  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Senator  Byrd,  and  I 
find  ourselves  in  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  suspend  for  just 
a  moment. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct;  that  the 
committee  substitute  be  considered  ap- 
proved so  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text,  with  no 
points  of  order  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  out- 
lined the  contents  of  this  bill  in  a  very 
able  fashion,  as  always.  I  am  very  hon- 
ored again  to  be  a  partner  in  the  man- 
aging of  this  appropriations  measure. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the  chairman 
and  I  are  concerned,  we  work  as  a 
team,  as  a  partnership.  To  me,  there  is 
no  distance  that  separates  this  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other  on  a  par- 
tisan level.  That  is  not  the  way  in 
which  we  function  on  our  committee. 

The  reality  of  that  aisle  may  be  here 
to  be  seen,  but  I  visualize  a  well-worn 
pathway  that  we  have  between  our- 
selves crossing  this  aisle  as  we  collabo- 
rate and  cooperate  together  in  serving 
this  body  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, bringing  to  this  floor  from  time  to 
time  these  bills  that  represent  life  and 
hope  and  programs  that  are  reaching 
out  to  people  and  to  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  always  privileged  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  the  chairman  as  far  as  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  senatorial 
history.  I  consider  him  a  great  mentor 
as  well  as  a  great  friend.  I  also  am  con- 
scious that  our  ability  to  come  here 
and  present  these  bills  year  after  year, 
multiple  bills— I  need  not  remind  the 
body  that  we  have  to  produce  13  bills 
year  after  year.  No  committee  is  under 
such  obligation  to  produce  any  bills. 

I  also  say  that  as  often  as  perhaps 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  tar- 
geted for  criticism  of  reaching  out  be- 
yond purely  an  appropriation  action, 
that  as  we  proceed  to  the  13  bills  for 
1995,  as  we  did  this  last  year,  we  will  be 
appropriating  funds  to  keep  alive  those 
agencies  and  those  programs  that  have 
not  been  reauthorized. 

I  want  to  raise  one  that  I  am  most  es- 
pecially interested  in,  having  authored 
the  first  one,  and  that  is  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  It  has  expired.  And 
yet  the  appropriators  have  had  to  fill 
the  gap  to  sustain  the  life  of  this  very 
important  program  in  this  country. 

So  we  do  have  multiple  functions  and 
duties  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  do  not  back  down  or  shrink 
from  those  duties,  even  though  those 
duties  go  beyond  purely  an  appropria- 
tion action. 


I  can  remember  when  the  crime  bill 
was  attached  to  an  appropriations  bill 
in  order  to  get  passed.  I  can  remember 
when  a  foreign  aid  authorization  was 
attached  to  an  appropriations  bill  to 
get  passed. 

So  as  much  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  targeted  for  this  and  that 
and  the  other  thing,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  performing  the  one  obliga- 
tion that  keeps  this  Government  alive 
and  functioning;  much  of  that  is  pro- 
viding it  with  the  resources.  That  is  a 
general  comment. 

But  I  would  like  now  to  go  back  to 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  is,  of 
course,  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
unexpected,  unplanned,  and  unsched- 
uled. That  is  what  an  emergency  appro- 
priations bill  is  all  about. 

We  have  three  titles  to  this  bill,  as 
has  been  indicated.  One  title,  title  I,  is 
to  wrap  a  number  of  actions  into  one 
bill.  Title  I  is  the  emergency  appro- 
priation primarily  for  the  relief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  victims  following  the 
earthquake.  In  fact,  of  the  $10  billion 
represented  in  title  I,  almost  $8  billion, 
$7.7  billion,  is  for  that  action  in  the 
earthquake. 

We  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
fill  in  this  title  I,  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake.  And,  as  well,  we  have 
the  duties  performed  for  the  Midwest 
States  flood.  And  on  it  goes,  for  these 
emergencies. 

We  have,  as  well,  to  replenish  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  operations 
of  Somalia  and  Bosnia  and  Iraq— those 
obligations. 

Title  II  is  a  title  relating  to  what  we 
might  in  shorthand  call,  "the  Presi- 
dent's regular  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill"  that  he  has  submitted  as  of 
yesterday.  In  this  we  are  talking  about 
$978  million.  These  are  nonemergency 
supplemental  appropriations  requests, 
and  the  single  largest  component  of 
this  is  $801  million  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. This,  of  course,  is  a  mandated  ex- 
penditure and  does  not  require  an  off- 
set. We  also  have  over  $60  million  for 
advances  for  the  unemployment  trust 
fund.  This  is  another  mandatory  activ- 
ity that  does  not  require  an  offset.  The 
balance  of  $115  million  is  for  various 
supplementals  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  sundry  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  now  in  a  different 
category.  These  are  discretionary  fund- 
ing programs  and  they  require  an  off- 
set, and  they  have  been  offset  by  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

I  should  note  the  committee  was  not 
able  to  provide  one  other  request  in  the 
regular  title  II,  regular  supplemental, 
offered  by  the  President  of  $670  million. 
That  would  be  for  the  contribution  to 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces.  We  could 
not  find  an  offset,  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  do.  We  could  not  find  an  off- 
set for  that  $670  million.  So  that  mat- 
ter will  have  to  then  carry  over  into 
the  regular  bills  we  will  be  undertaking 
very  shortly  for  1995. 


Title  III  of  this  bill,  as  the  chairman 
indicated,  addresses  the  issues  of  re- 
scissions, rescissions  in  which,  after  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  has  elapsed,  the 
President  reviews  programs  and  issues, 
those  matters  which  relate  to  findings, 
and  because  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  he  submits  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  to  rescind  those  expenditures 
that  had  been  provided  in  the  regular 
appropriations  bill.  The  President  sub- 
mitted two  such  rescissions— one  in 
November,  approximately  $1.9  billion, 
and  another  just  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
of  $1.6  billion. 

The  chairman  has  already  indicated 
that  we  have  increased  those  figures 
from  the  President.  In  other  words,  we 
are  proposing  here  today  we  rescind 
more  money  than  the  President  has 
suggested  because  the  Congress  as  well 
contributes  to  a  review  of  those  pro- 
grams in  the  face  of  changes.  I  might 
say  we  have  recommended  rescinding 
$3.4  billion  in  budget  authority.  This 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  House  ac- 
tion by  $881  million  and  exceeds  the 
President's  request  by  $270  million. 

As  the  chairman  has  editorialized,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  impact  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  have  on  this 
kind  of  action,  let  me  just,  for  a  second 
or  two,  comment  or  editorialize  on 
what  the  line-item  veto's  impact  would 
have  on  this  particular  type  of  proce- 
dure. 

I  was  asked  by  the  media  yesterday 
as  to  my  reaction  to  a  proposal  that 
somehow  has  found  its  way  in  the  "re- 
form activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives," and  probably  will  appear 
here  in  the  Senate  as  well,  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  Somehow  the  impression  has 
been  communicated  to  the  public  and 
media  that  the  President's  budget  is 
sacrosanct  and,  therefore,  any  change 
in  the  President's  budget  becomes  an 
add-on  by  the  Congress  as  a  line  item 
and  should,  therefore,  be  subject  to 
veto  because  the  impression  is  that  any 
change  that  Congress  makes  is  pork. 

Let  me  remind  ourselves  today  that 
the  Constitution  bestows  upon  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings,  based  upon 
our  European  background  and  our  Eu- 
ropean political  experience  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  monarch  or  the  dictator 
or  the  czar  or  whatever  the  title  might 
be,  of  having  such  autocracy  based 
upon  the  control  of  the  resources. 

So,  therefore,  it  is  the  Congress  that 
has  that  fundamental  constitutional 
responsibility.  The  President  is  but 
proposing  to  the  Congress  in  his  prior- 
ities, and  in  his  view,  what  are  the  re- 
quired resources  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  in  modify- 
ing or  changing  the  President's  budget 
is  really  functioning  more  under  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  than  an  ad- 
ministrative requirement. 

I  think  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  that  is  our  constitutional 
duty.  Therefore,  we  must  understand 
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the  President's  budget  as  submitted  is 
a  compilation  of  line  items.  It  is  made 
up  of  many  programs,  many  sugges- 
tions, many  recommendations.  Those 
are  line  items.  Therefore,  when  we  are 
modifying  or  changing,  it  is  a  matter 
of  addressing  a  line-item  procedure 
that  the  President  is  already  engaged 
in,  and  our  constitutional  duty  to  so 
do.  In  addition  to  that,  the  impression 
is  that  every  request  the  President 
makes  is  substantive,  it  is  vital,  it  is 
imperative,  it  is  important.  Anything 
that  Congress  offers,  again,  is  classified 
as  pork. 

It  is  also  assumed  the  President  has 
asked  for  lesser  money  than  the  Con- 
gress has  been  wanting  to  appropriate, 
over  the  years.  The  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  cited  a  survey  and  it  has 
shown  that  in  the  major  number  of 
years — at  one  point  it  was  38  out  of  40 — 
the  Congress  underappropriated  the  re- 
quests of  the  President.  So  the  changes 
made  by  the  Congress — add-ons,  line 
items,  pork,  all  of  those  things  that 
have  been  so  superficially  identified — 
have  really  been  of  a  lesser  gross 
amount,  a  lesser  number,  than  the 
President's. 

Let  me  say  to  the  body  again,  I  take 
pride  that  in  6  years  that  I  served  as 
chairman  of  this  committee  under  a 
Republican  Senate  and  a  Republican 
White  House,  we  underappropriated 
President  Reagan's  request  for  mili- 
tary spending  by  approximately  $100 
billion;  we  transferred  funds,  in  our 
priorities,  to  housing,  to  education,  to 
welfare,  to  health,  to  all  of  the  people 
needs,  and  we  still  underappropriated 
the  total  requests  by  President  Reagan 
in  practically  all  of  those  8  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  practically  all,  but  in 
all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Pardon? 

Mr.  B'yRD.  Not  practically  all,  but  in 
all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman,  again,  it  was 
not  "practically  all."  I  should  take 
that  modifier  out.  In  all  the  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

So  having  now  gotten  that  off  my 
chest,  let  me  go  back,  now,  to  the  final 
comments  that  I  want  to  make  on  this 
bill. 

We,  again,  have  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's rescission  number.  We  have, 
again,  indicated  what  we  feel  to  be  our 
imprint  on  this  bill. 

Now  we  have  to  go  to  the  House.  We 
have  to  have  conference  with  the 
House.  And  what  the  final  bill  will  be  it 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  at  this  point 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  made  this  its  recommendation,  a 
lower  figure  than  the  President's  re- 
scission package. 

I  want  to  join  the  chairman  in  urging 
a  restraint  on  the  matter  of  offering 
amendments.  Let  me  just  summarize 
this  point. 


Any  amendments  to  title  II  of  the 
bill,  which  is  the  regular  supplemental 
appropriation,  will  have  to  be  offset. 
Any  amendment  that  adds  to  title  II 
will  have  to  be  offset.  Let  us  also  bear 
in  mind  that  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  is 
the  emergency  supplemental,  that  has 
to  qualify  as  an  emergency. 

The  chairman  has  already  indicated 
that  in  yesterday's  action,  when  we 
suggested  that  in  a  bipartisan  way.  I 
was  happy  to  join  the  chairman  and 
our  colleagues,  Senators  INOUYE  and 
Stevens,  in  urging  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  to  address  this  matter 
that  we  call  "emergencies  because  of 
natural  disasters." 

Mr.  President,  since  1988,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  six  major  disaster  re- 
lief supplementals  providing  for  17  plus 
billion  dollars  for  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance. Today  we  are  recommending 
$10  billion  to  be  added  to  the  deficit. 

I  can  remember  when  we  appro- 
priated almost  $1  billion  in  1980  for  the 
Mount  St.  Helen's  disaster.  So  here  we 
are  in  this  kind  of  a  circumstance  not 
able  to  predict  natural  disasters  and 
yet  under  obligation  to  respond  to  nat- 
ural disasters.  But  we  have  to  find  a 
better  funding  mechanism  and  policy 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  there  will  be  imme- 
diate action  taken  on  this  bipartisan 
task  force  to  review  our  procedures  for 
disaster  relief  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  to  recommend  improvements. 
But  we  have  no  other  alternative  but 
to  face  up  to  that  need  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  this  is  the  purpose  of  title  I 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  requested  emergency  fiscal 
year  1994  supplemental  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  $1,198,300,000  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  funds 
are  requested  to  cover  urgent, 
unbudgeted,  and  unanticipated  ex- 
penses of  the  Department's  humani- 
tarian relief  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  and  around  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
Southwest  Asia,  and  Haiti. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  in  the  same 
amount  as  requested  by  the  President 
and  provided  by  the  House. 

These  funds  will  cover  only  incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  ongoing 
humanitarian,  peacekeeping,  and  peace 
enforcing  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. That  is,  these  funds  will  be  used 
principally  to:  First,  buy  food,  shelter, 
medical  supplies,  transportation,  and 
other  logistics  support  for  our  troops 
participating  in  these  operations;  sec- 
ond, purchase  fuel  and  spare  parts  to 
operate  and  maintain  weapons  systems 
and  support  equipment;  third,  provide 
combat  pay  and  family  separation  al- 
lowances to  the  men  and  women  de- 


ployed to  the  areas  of  responsibility; 
and  fourth,  replace  equipment  de- 
stroyed or  expended  in  conflict.  Let  me 
briefly  summarize  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations: 

For  Somalia,  $424,100,000  is  rec- 
ommended to  sustain  U.S.  military  and 
humanitarian  assistance  operations  up 
to  the  planned  departure  date  of  March 
31,  1994; 

For  Bosnia,  $276,700,000  is  rec- 
ommended to  cover  the  full  fiscal  year 
costs  of  supply  airdrops,  hospital  oper- 
ations, and  other  support  activities  as- 
sociated with  U.S.  humanitarian  ef- 
forts there.  These  funds  also  will  be 
used  to  support  U.S.  actions  to  enforce 
the  no-fly  zone  in  this  area; 

For  Southwest  Asia,  $449,700,000  is 
recommended  to  cover  the  full  year 
combat  pay,  operations,  and  support 
costs  of  operation  provide  comfort — our 
relief  activities  for  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation living  in  Northern  Iraq — and  op- 
eration southern  watch — our  oper- 
ations to  enforce  the  no-fly  zone  in 
southern  Iraq;  and 

For  Haiti,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $47,800,000  to  pay  for  the  in- 
cremental expenses  incurred  by  the 
Navy  due  to  increased  ship  operations 
and  flying  hours  of  units  assigned  to 
maritime  interception  operations 
around  Haiti. 

Appropriating  funds  in  the  amount 
requested  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
well  being  of  our  military  forces.  The 
expenses  I  have  just  described  were  nei- 
ther anticipated  nor  provided  for  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  (Public  Law  103-139).  Thus,  the  De- 
partment has  been  forced  to  redirect 
funds  designated  for  training  activi- 
ties, equipment  maintenance,  and 
other  operations  planned  for  later  in 
the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  support 
these  peacekeeping  operations.  With- 
out these  funds,  the  ability  of  our 
forces  to  maintain  readiness  certainly 
will  be  degraded. 

Last  year,  the  committee  labored 
hard  to  provide  adequate  funding  for 
the  Department's  readiness  programs. 
By  accepting  these  recommendations 
we  will  continue  to  assure  adequate 
funding  for  these  critical  programs.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations as  proposed. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  [Mr.  Reid]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H36 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  provision 
in  the  bill  regarding  the  prohibition  of 
funds  to  illegal  residents.  I  brought 
this  matter  up  yesterday  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  indicated  at 
that  time  that  I  would  bring  it  up 
again  on  the  floor  today. 

The  relief  bill  we  are  going  to  pass 
today  is  a  tribute  to  this  country's 
enormous  generosity  in  times  of  crisis 
and  catastrophe. 


We  not  only  reach  out  to  our  own 
people,  but  we  reach  out  to  the  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  whether 
there  is  an  earthquake  in  California, 
fires  in  California,  floods  in  the  Mid- 
west, hurricanes  in  Florida  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  We  also  take  pride 
in  our  worldwide  generosity,  such  as 
helping  impoverished  and  starving  peo- 
ple around  the  globe.  We  have,  in  ef- 
fect, been  the  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
giving  free  food  all  over  the  world  in 
cases  of  disaster. 

We  are  always  the  first.  Other  coun- 
tries help,  but  we  are  always  the  first 
to  render  aid  in  times  of  disaster.  Hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  truly  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  this  country,  and  right- 
fully so. 

This  tremendous  humanitarianism  is 
evidenced  throughout  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  this  body.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President,  even  those  who  are  not  legal 
residents  will  be  eligible  to  receive  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  aid  such  as,  search 
and  rescue  assistance,  emergency  med- 
ical care,  emergency  mass  care,  emer- 
gency shelter,  provisions  for  food, 
water,  medicine  and  other  essential 
needs,  reduction  of  immediate  threats 
to  life,  property,  public  health  and 
safety.  Again,  even  those  who  are  not 
legal  residents  will  receive  that  aid. 

But  also  part  of  our  heritage  is  the 
notion  that  we  should  all  play  by  a  set 
of  rules.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
that  I  offer  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
allow  the  emergency  assistance  to  ev- 
eryone. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal 
officials  in  California  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  have  been  so  hurt  by  this 
natural  catastrophe. 

But  what  my  amendment  does  is  stop 
the  Federal  Government  from  provid- 
ing long-term  aid  to  individuals  who 
are  not  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  simple  import  of 
this  amendment.  You  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  relief  bill  provides  billions  of 
dollars  for  temporary  humanitarian  re- 
lief. As  I  have  indicated,  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

This  legislation  also  compensates 
victims  for  personal  losses  and  allows 
them  to  receive  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  long-term,  non- 
humanitarian  Federal  grants.  The 
long-term  nonhumanitarian  relief  goes 
well  beyond  the  emergency  essentials 
necessary  for  people  to  survive. 

Included  in  the  long-term  benefits 
are  a  number  of  things.  For  example, 
there  are  rent  vouchers  available  for  an 
18-month  period  and  grants  of  up  to 
$20,000.  These  include  grants  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. To  the  extent  there  is  any 
scarcity  of  these  funds,  we  must  make 
sure  that  only  those  who  are  lawfully 
within  this  country  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive these  long-term  benefits. 


I  have  spoken  at  great  length  with 
my  two  colleagues  and  friends  from  the 
State  of  California  who  so  well  rep- 
resent that  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  also  understand  that  long-term 
benefits  under  this  bill  should  only  go 
to  those  who  are  legal  residents  of  the 
State  of  California  and  this  country. 
They  would  have  to  state  that  in  the 
Record  themselves,  but  I  am  confident 
that  is  what  they  would  say. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  believes  illegal  residents 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  long-term  Fed- 
eral grants,  low-interest  SBA  loans, 
rental  subsidies  and  outright  grants  of 
over  $12,000.  The  bill  needs,  I  believe, 
clarity  so  that  those  who  play  by  the 
rules  and  are  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  long-term  relief  do  not  lose  out  to  il- 
legal residents  taking  advantage  of 
this  country's  generosity. 

My  amendment  brings  clarity  by 
strengthening  the  requirements  that 
relief  workers  take  reasonable  steps  to 
verify  that  all  applicants  are  legal  resi- 
dents. 

I  voted  against  employer  sanctions 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  immigration  bill  came 
up.  I  voted  against  employer  sanctions 
because  I  thought  we  put  a  burden  on 
the  private  sector  that  the  Government 
should  bear.  I  was  on  the  losing  side  of 
that  vote  and  employer  sanctions  came 
to  be. 

I  served  at  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  as  chairman  of  the  joint  task 
force  on  Senate  coverage  last  year.  We 
rendered  a  report  to  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  indicating 
that  we  felt  that  this  body  should  have 
laws  that  we  pass  for  the  private  sector 
apply  to  us. 

We  have  asked  the  private  sector  to 
do  certain  things  regarding  employer 
sanctions.  I  am  asking  so  much  less  in 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  that 
is  not  even  calculable.  There  are  no  se- 
vere fines  here  or  other  criminal  pen- 
alties in  my  amendment.  We  are  sim- 
ply saying  there  should  be  reasonable 
steps  taken  by  those  who  administer 
this  aid  to  not  give  long-term  aid  to 
people  who  are  illegal  residents  of  this 
country. 

So  my  bill  recognizes  the  employer 
sanctions  that  we  now  have  regarding 
those  who  employ  individuals  who  are 
not  legal  residents  of  this  country.  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  held  to  some  kind  of  standard,  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  standard  that  we 
currently  impose  on  the  private  sector 
but  some  kind  of  standard.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  require  us,  the  Federal 
Government,  to  follow  the  same  laws 
we  impose  on  others.  I  am  not  even 
asking  for  the  same  burden.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  a  lesser  burden  because,  unlike 
the  laws  we  impose  on  the  private  sec- 
tor, my  bill  will  not  impose  criminal 
fines  on  those  who  violate  the  law  or 
any  type  of  criminal  penalty.  It  simply 
puts  in  place  language  that  will  pre- 


serve the  integrity  of  this  generous  bill 
by  ensuring  that  illegal  residents  will 
not  receive  long-term  Federal  assist- 
ance they  would  not  otherwise  receive 
just  because  there  was  an  earthquake. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  my  bill  will  in  no  way  de- 
prive anyone,  whether  legal  or  illegal, 
from  receiving  Federal  assistance  for 
emergency  humanitarian  relief. 

As  elected  officials,  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we.  Members  of  the  Senate, 
owe  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country— I  owe  it  more  specifically 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada— 
which  obligates  us  to  ensure  that  the 
long-term  Federal  benefits  are  properly 
allocated.  This  amendment  that  I  will 
soon  send  to  the  desk  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  fail  in  this  re- 
gard. Without  this  amendment,  there  is 
absolutely  no  protection  against  illegal 
residents  fraudulently  abusing  the  law 
to  secure  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars otherwise  intended  for  long-term 
nonhumanitarian  purposes. 

Moreover,  by  publicly  debating  this 
one  weakness  of  the  bill,  we  are  send- 
ing out  a  clear  message  to  those  who 
are  not  in  this  country  legally  that 
there  is  money  to  be  had.  No  questions 
asked,  no  strings  attached. 

This  bill  prevents  this  from  happen- 
ing. That  is,  it  prevents  people  from 
obtaining  this  money  who  are  not  legal 
residents  of  this  country  by  requiring 
that  the  Federal  relief  agencies  take 
reasonable  steps  to  verify  the  legal 
residency  of  all  applicants. 

Others  have  argued  that  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  people  typically 
carry  identification  proving  they  are 
lawfully  within  the  United  States.  This 
argument,  of  course,  is  without  a  lot  of 
foundation.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
if  you  are  asking  to  receive  Federal 
funds,  all  taxpayers  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  assuring  that  you  are  a  tax- 
payer. We  are  only  asking  reasonable 
steps  to  be  taken.  We  are  not  asking 
the  case  be  submitted  to  a  jury  and  a 
lot  of  time  be  taken.  We  are  asking 
that  these  bureaucrats  take  reasonable 
steps  to  show  this. 

There  are  suggestions  that  requiring 
proof  of  legal  residency  may  result  in 
discrimination  against  certain  minori- 
ties. I  hope  that  is  not  the  case,  but.  in 
fact,  if  there  is  any  discrimination  in 
this  or  any  other  area  of  the  law.  there 
are  protections  in  place  that  already 
exist  which  forbid  this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination, and  in  fact  it  is  a  crime  to 
do  so. 

Federal  relief  workers  who  reject  ap- 
plicants based  on  discriminatory  pur- 
poses know  they  are  subject  to  not 
only  termination  but  perhaps  criminal 
and  other  civil  penalties.  Our  first  pri- 
ority is  to  take  care  of  the  taxpayers  in 
California  and  the  rest  of  this  country 
and  to  make  sure  for  all  Americans 
their  tax  dollars  are  not  spent  improp- 
erly. This  amendment  will  provide  a 
means  of  assuring  this  happens. 
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Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
some  who  may  try  to  frame  this  debate 
in  terms  of  humanitarianism.  This  is  a 
red  herring.  I  think  with  just  a  minor 
bit  of  logic,  that  is  understandable. 
This  amendment  will  not  stop  any 
short-term  emergency  aid  to  anyone, 
including  people  who  are  not  legally 
within  this  country.  This  bill  does  not 
affect  emergency  humanitarian  relief 
granted  to  everyone.  Because,  however, 
this  relief  bill  also  provides  for  long- 
term  remedial  and  compensatory  bene- 
fits, we  need  to  ensure  that  the  scarce 
dollars  allocated  end  up  being  appro- 
priated to  those  who  truly  deserve 
them. 

Now,  for  my  friend  from  California 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  other 
Senator  from  California,  who  I  do  not 
see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  but  I 
have  spoken  to  her  and  I  know  she  is 
around,  let  them  be  assured  I  would 
like  to  work  this  out.  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  have  to  have  a  vote  on  this. 

I  have  a  meeting  with  Senator  Fein- 
stein;  Senator  Boxer;  Erskine  Bowles, 
head  of  the  SB  A;  and  Secretary  Henry 
Cisneros.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  1  o'clock  today.  I  hope  that 
I  can  have  something  in  writing  which 
will  indicate  to  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  that  any  fears  I  have  regarding 
long-term  aid  going  to  people  who  are 
not  legal  residents  of  this  country  will 
be  satisfied;  that  in  fact  they  can  show 
me  and  will  put  in  writing  they  have 
mechanisms  established  which  are  al- 
ready in  place  in  California  so  that 
these  long-term  benefits  will  only  go  to 
legal  residents  of  this  country. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  with  the  as- 
surance I  gave  my  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  yesterday  in  the  full 
committee  that  I  would  do  everything 
I  could  to  work  this  out,  I  hope  we  can 
work  this  out,  and  I  send  this  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1436: 

In  title  IV.  section  403:  insert  at  the  end 
the  following  paragraph: 

"Any  Federal  entity  or  official  who  makes 
available  funds  under  this  Act  shall  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  determine  whether  any  indi- 
vidual seeking  to  obtain  such  funds  is  law- 
fully within  the  United  States." 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  both  to  comment  on  the  supple- 
mental and  also  to  comment  on  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  beginning,  I 
would  like  particularly  to  thank  Chair- 
man Byrd  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  entire  committee,  for  the  speed 
with  which  this  supplemental  has  been 
moved.  The  speed  is  justly  deserved,  as 
I  hope  to  point  out.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
also  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  being  available  both  to  Sen- 
ator Boxer  and  myself,  when  we  called 


from  California,  to  indicate  his  strong 
support  to  move  very  rapidly;  also  to 
commend  my  subcommittee  chair.  Sen- 
ator MiKULSKi,  who  has  held  a  hearing 
in  the  HUDA/^A  Subcommittee  so  that 
FEMA  Director  James  Lee  Witt  and 
Secretary  Cisneros  could  make  a  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  on  exactly 
what  was  happening  with  respect  to 
this  earthquake. 

Mr.  President,  this  supplemental  is 
entirely  justified.  Its  urgency  is  justi- 
fied as  well.  Along  the  lines  of  urgency, 
I  would  like  to  submit,  if  I  may,  for  the 
Record,  a  document  entitled  "The  Ur- 
gency of  Supplemental  Appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,"  which  was  compiled  on 
February  3,  and  at  that  point  indicated 
that  FEMA  would  run  out  of  funds, 
without  the  supplemental,  in  13  days. 
At  this  point,  those  days  are  less  than 
10. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  this  for  the  Record,  if  I 
may. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Urgency  of  Supplemental  Approprl\- 

tions  for  the  federal  emergency  man- 
AGEMENT Agency 
(Supporting  Materials:  The  Northridge 
Earthquake) 

When  will  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  run  out 
of  money? 

Average  rate  of  spending  since  Northridge 
(Dollars  as  of  February  3.  1993) 

Status  of  Disaster  Relief  Fund  Allocations: 

Unallocated  balance  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Fund  on  Jan.  17— $1,118,807,924. 

Total  allocated  Jan.  17  through  morning 
Feb.  3— $851,677,729. 

For  Northridge— $818,474,717, 

For  previous  disasters— $33,203,012. 

Original  funds  remaining— $267,130,195. 

Contingency  funds  released  since  Jan.  17— 
$408,000,000. 

Disaster  Relief  Fund  Balance  as  of  morn- 
ing Feb.  3.  1993— $675,130,195. 

Allocation  rate:  Days  since  Northridge 
earthquake — 16. 

Rate  of  allocation  per  day  (all  days,  not 
just  weekdays)— $53,229,858. 

For  Northridge— $51,154,670. 

For  previous  disasters — $2,075,188. 

Days  remaining: 

Days  remaining  at  present  rate  (all  days, 
not  just  weekdays) — 13. 

IMPACT  OF  NOT  EXPEDITIOUSLY  APPROVING 
FEMA  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Northridge  earthquake  has  presented 
FEMA  with  possibly  the  largest  challenge  we 
have  ever  faced.  Preliminary  estimates  of 
over  $4  billion  for  FEMA's  costs  alone  out- 
strip the  current  unallocated  balance  in  the 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

Until  FEMA's  request  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations can  be  passed  by  the  Congress. 
FEMA  still  needs  to  continue  our  relief  ef- 
forts for  the  Northridge  earthquake  and 
work  on  other  disasters  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible. In  order  to  minimize  the  disrup- 
tion that  would  happen  if  we  run  short  of 
funds  (as  FEMA  did  after  Hurricane  Andrew). 
FEMA  has  already  determined  that  it  will 
only  be  allocating  funds  when  needed  imme- 
diately for  obligation  or  to  support  critical 
assistance   to   individuals   and   protect   the 


health  and  safety  of  the  general  public.  This 
is  already  beginning  to  impact  ongoing  re- 
covery projects. 

If.  in  spite  of  these  measures,  the  Fund 
still  becomes  critically  short  of  funds,  we 
will  undertake  more  drastic  measures.  Any 
delay  in  providing  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  will  result  in  significant  re- 
ductions of  what  can  be  funded  as  part  of  the 
Agency's  response  and  recovery  efforts 
across  the  country. 

Public  assistance 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Disaster  Relief 
Fund  contains  enough  funds  to  (1)  meet  indi- 
vidual disaster  victim  needs,  and  (2)  support 
initial  response  operations  in  case  additional 
major  disasters  are  declared.  FEMA  has  been 
forced  to  slow  or  stop  the  allocation  of  addi- 
tional disaster  assistance  payments  for  Pub- 
lic Assistance  (payments  to  States,  local 
governments,  and  eligible  non-profits  for  in- 
frastructure and  public  facility  repairs).  The 
withholding  of  Public  Assistance  funds 
would  negatively  impact  ongoing  recovery 
activities.  For  example: 

To  date.  FEMA  has  obligated  around  $200 
million  to  reimburse  local  communities  and 
States  for  expenses  incurred  in  providing  a 
variety  of  emergency  protective  measures 
immediately  following  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake and  to  initiate  repairs  to  damaged  in- 
frastructure. The  current  estimate  to  repair 
the  infrastructure  is  $2.5  billion.  Without 
supplemental  funding,  restoring  public  fa- 
cilities to  their  pre-disaster  condition  will  be 
impossible. 

Eligible  Public  Assistance  projects  in 
Iowa.  Illinois.  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin 
(due  to  this  past  summer's  Midwest  floods) 
are  being  slowed  or  delayed  until  additional 
funding  is  obtained. 

At  this  time,  the  President  is  considering  a 
request  for  a  major  disaster  declaration  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  emer- 
gency declarations  have  been  sought  by  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and 
damage  assessments  in  the  wake  of  recent 
incidents  have  recently  been  completed  in 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Due  to  the  funding  im- 
plications of  declaring  these  potential  disas- 
ters and  emergencies.  FEMA  will  be  able  to 
provide  nothing  other  than  emergency  meas- 
ures and  assistance  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies should  declarations  be  granted. 

If  necessary,  within  one  week  FEMA  will 
de-allocate  Public  Assistance  funds  that 
have  already  been  directed  to  FEMA  Re- 
gional Offices  for  outstanding  disasters  to 
ensure  that  the  immediate  needs  of  disaster 
victims  can  be  addressed. 

Should  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations not  be  approved  in  the  next  two 
weeks,  the  impact  of  withholding  Public  As- 
sistance funds  will  be  substantial.  States  and 
communities  eligible  for  additional  Public 
Assistance  funds  include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

California  (Los  Angeles  County  and  incor- 
porated areas.  Orange  County  and  incor- 
porated areas:  Ventura  County  and  incor- 
porated areas:  City  of  San  Francisco  (City 
Hall);  Stanford  University;  Watsonville  Com- 
munity Hospital) 

Illinois  (East  St.  Louis:  Eldred  Drainage 
District:  Hillview  Drainage  District:  Hunt 
Drainage  District;  Lima  Lake  Drainage  Dis- 
trict) 

Iowa**  (Davenport:  Des  Moines:  Keokuck; 
Otumwa;  Sabula;  Story:  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity) (**The  entire  State  is  eligible  for  Pub- 
lic Assistance  funds) 

Kansas  (Kansas  City;  St.  Charles  County; 
St.  Louis;  St.  Joseph) 
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North  Dakota  (Steele  County) 
South  Dakota  (Dakota  Dunes) 
Wisconsin  (Black  River  Falls) 

Florida  (Dade  County) 

Others:  Arizona:  Arkansas:  Connecticut; 
Delaware;  Florida:  Georgia:  Guam:  Hawaii: 
Indiana:  Louisiana:  Maine:  Minnesota:  Mis- 
sissippi; New  Mexico;  Nebraska;  New  '5fork; 
New  Jersey;  Oklahoma:  Oregon:  Ohio;  Texas; 
and  Vermont. 

Mitigation 

A  delay  of  the  approval  for  the  supple- 
mental request  will  also  seriously  hamper 
mitigation  activities  and  funding  to  States 
and  local  communities  across  the  United 
States.  In  many  cases,  this  can  leave  com- 
munities open  to  further  disaster. 

For  example,  there  are  communities  in  the 
Midwest  who  are  awaiting  assistance  to  im- 
plement preventative  measures  before  the 
expected  Spring  floods.  Relocation  of  whole 
communities  (such  as  Valmeyer  and  Grafton. 
Illinois:  English.  Indiana;  and  Darlington. 
Wisconsin)  are  already  in  process  and  will  be 
seriously  impacted  without  the  anticipated 
funding  from  the  Hazard  Mitigation  Grant 
(Section  404)  Program. 

Other  communities  are  also  planning  ac- 
quisition projects  or  projects  to  elevate 
homes  and  other  buildings  above  the  base 
flood  elevation.  This  is  a  top  priority  for  the 
Clinton  Administration,  and  will  result  in 
the  reduction  of  human  suffering  and  costs 
related  to  flood  disasters  in  the  future.  With- 
out funding,  these  homes  will  remain  vulner- 
able to  the  flood  hazard. 

Presently,  we  anticipate  requests  for  relo- 
cation funds  from  about  200  communities  af- 
fected by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993. 

Should  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations not  be  approved  in  the  next  two 
weeks,  the  impact  of  withholding  Mitigation 
funds  will  be  substantial.  States  and  commu- 
nities awaiting  Mitigation  funds  include  but 
are  not  limited  to: 

Maine  (Greenville;  Kittery:  Skowhegan; 
Wilton;  Yarmouth) 

Massachusetts  (Orleans) 

Alabama  (Livingston;  Oneonta) 

North  Carolina  (Sunset  Beach) 

Illinois  (Grafton:  Valmeyer) 

Indiana  (English) 

Wisconsin  (Darlington;  Eau  Claire) 

Louisiana  (LaFourche  Parish) 

Texas  (Simonton) 

Iowa  (Independence;  Des  Moines) 

Kansas  (Riley  County) 

Missouri  (Arnold;  Jefferson  City;  Spring- 
field; Ste.  Genevieve;  St.  Charles  County) 

Nebraska  (Crowell:  Hollubs  Place;  Iskee 
Park:  Sarpy  County) 

Arizona  (Winkelman) 

California  (Humboldt  County) 

FEMA  VERIFICATION  OF  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
APPLICATIONS 

FEMA's  inspection  process 
After  FEMA  has  taken  an  application  for 
assistance  from  a  disaster  victim  for  Disas- 
ter Housing  or  for  the  Individual  and  Family 
Grant  (IFG)  program,  a  home  inspection  will 
be  completed  to  determine  eligibility  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  each  program 
should  provide.  All  requests  for  assistance 
will  be  verified  through  use  of  this  inspec- 
tion process. 

FEMA  issues  the  applications  electroni- 
cally to  one  of  the  firms  with  contracts  from 
the  Agency  to  provide  these  inspection  serv- 
ices. The  contractors  have  provided  800  in- 
spectors to  accomplish  these  inspections  to 
date.  This  number  of  inspectors  will  grow  to 
1.500  by  next  week  with  increases  beyond 
that  number  made  if  necessary.  Each  con- 


tract inspector  receives  applications  for  in- 
spection electronically  from  the  contractor. 
The  inspector  records  damage  to  real  and 
personal  property,  along  with  other  relevant 
information,  on  a  hand-held  computer.  When 
the  inspection  is  complete,  the  collected  in- 
formation is  electronically  returned  from 
the  contract  firm  to  FEMA. 

This  system,  known  as  the  Automated 
Construction  Estimates  (ACE)  system  was 
first  used  in  the  California  wildfires.  Its  use 
will  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  assist  ap- 
plicants, improve  the  accuracy  of  the  grant 
awards  provided,  and  reduce  administrative 
expenses.  All  applications  for  disaster  hous- 
ing assistance  and  individual  and  family 
grant  assistance  will  be  verified  using  the 
ACE  system. 

CITY  Hall. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  February  4.  1994. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Byrd:  The  Los  Angeles 
earthquake  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  residents  and  economy  of  our  city.  The 
initial  episode,  centered  in  the  Northridge 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  many  after- 
shocks have  resulted  in  fifty-seven  deaths, 
scores  of  injuries,  and  a  staggering  amount 
of  property  damage. 

Particularly  in  light  of  the  intensity  and 
breadth  of  the  devastation,  we  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  excellent  performance  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles'  emergency  response  and 
damage  recovery  personnel.  Moreover,  we 
greatly  appreciate  the  similarly  rapid  and  ef- 
fective response  of  the  many  other  govern- 
ment and  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions involved.  Nonetheless,  the  earthquake 
has  placed  a  tremendous  strain  on  already 
stretched  City  financial  resources,  facilities, 
and  services,  including  significant  damage  to 
the  City's  utility  infrastructure. 

Therefore,  we  fully  support  HR  3759.  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  disaster  assistance  related  to  the  Los  An- 
geles earthquake,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  3.  HR  3759  will  provide 
much  needed  additional  aid  to  victims  of  the 
disaster  and  allow  the  regional  economy  to 
accelerate  its  recovery.  It  will  also  provide 
increased  funds  for  federal  cost  sharing  in  re- 
pairs to  damaged  City  facilities  and  in  emer- 
gency response  activities.  As  the  damage 
levels  and  their  cost  estimates  continue  to 
grow  over  the  next  several  months,  our  needs 
may  well  exceed  the  significant  level  of  as- 
sistance contained  in  HR  3759.  In  that  event, 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  meet  those  needs. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Administration. 
Senators  Feinstein  and  Boxer  and  our  entire 
Congressional  delegation  for  their  rapid  and 
wholehearted  support  and  we  respectfully  re- 
quest prompt  consideration  and  passage  of 
HR  3759  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

RICHARD  RlORDAN, 

Mayor. 
John  Ferraro. 
President. 
Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  should  also  like 
to  submit  a  letter  for  the  Record  dated 
February  8,  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California.  Pete  Wilson,  indi- 
cating his  strong  support  for  this  sup- 
plemental, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Sacramento,  CA, 

February  8.  1994. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and  to  urge 
swift  Senate  passage  to  ensure  needed  fed- 
eral funding  assistance  flows  quickly  to  vic- 
tims of  the  Northridge  Earthquake.  The  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  added  to  the  bill  late  last 
week  bring  the  totals  more  in  line  with  our 
current  estimates  of  total  federal  costs. 

On  the  heels  of  quick  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week,  action  by  the 
Senate  and  passage  by  the  full  Congress  are 
the  last  steps  in  this  critical  initial  recovery 
phase.  Any  delay  could  threaten  the  flow  of 
urgently-needed  funds. 

As  we  both  know  from  past  experience,  ad- 
ditional steps  may  have  to  be  taken  as  more 
precise  damage  estimates  are  known.  We  do 
know  that  this  is  among  the  costliest  natu- 
ral disasters  in  our  nation's  history,  one  that 
we  as  a  state  can  ill-afford,  especially  in 
light  of  the  continued  recession  in  California 
and  the  unprecedented  number  of  natural 
disasters  that  have  hit  the  state  in  recent 
years. 

I  appreciate  the  commitment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  revisit 
these  issues  and  increase  federal  assistance 
as  needed  to  ensure  an  essential  federal  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  arising  out  of  the 
Northridge  Earthquake. 

California  will  bear  a  substantial  cost  of 
the  disaster  through  our  share  of  costs  to  re- 
build our  transf)ortation  infrastructure  and 
provide  grants  to  individuals  and  families, 
loss  in  property  tax.  casualty  losses  to  be  de- 
ducted from  Personal  Income  and  Bank  and 
Corporation  taxes,  housing  assistance  in  ex- 
cess of  federal  support,  and  through  loss  of 
economic  activity  and  jobs. 

The  difficult  process  of  rebuilding  these 
communities  and  restoring  the  basic  needs  of 
so  many  Angelenos  is  now  underway.  Pas- 
sage of  this  appropriations  bill  marks  an  im- 
portant and  much  appreciated  first  step  in 
the  federal  government's  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  en- 
sure full  and  timely  assistance  for  the  com- 
munities and  victims  of  the  Northridge 
Earthquake. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  submit  a  letter  for  the 
Record  dated  February  8,  1994,  from 
the  director  of  the  department  of  fi- 
nance of  the  State  of  California,  Mr. 
Russell  Gould.  This  letter  indicates 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  disaster  to 
government  agencies  is  estimated  at 
$11.6  billion;  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  these  costs  is  $9.5  billion;  the 
State's  share  is  $1.9  billion;  and  the 
local  agency's  share,  $135  million. 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
these  shares  are  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3759.  the  House  bill  that 
was  passed,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  supplemental  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  State.  I  think  this  is 
an  important  letter  and  should  be  part 
of  the  official  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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State  of  California. 
Department  of  Finance, 
Sacramento.  CA,  February  8.  1994. 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson. 
Governor.  State  of  California. 
Sacramento.  CA. 

Dear  Governor  Wilson:  I  am  hereby 
transmitting  the  Department  of  Finance's 
estimate  of  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  January 
17,  1994  Northridge  Earthquake.  The  analysis 
is  based  on  the  best  damage  assessments  cur- 
rently available  to  local,  state,  and  federal 
officials.  These  estimates  will  change  over 
time  as  new  information  becomes  available. 

These  shares  of  cost  are  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3759,  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  legislation 
contains  supplemental  appropriations  total- 
ling $9.5  billion.  Based  on  current  estimates. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  3759  contains  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  commitments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  federal  government  to  date. 

These  federal  funds,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  of  the  costs  borne  by  the 
state  and  by  local  agencies.  The  state  and 
local  agencies  will  be  responsible  for  state 
programs  that  are  not  eligible  for  federal 
funding  and  for  the  non-federal  share  of  cost 
for  federal  disaster  relief  programs. 

federal  disaster  assistance 

Assistance  provided  through  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
supports  public  assistance  (e.g.,  emergency 
response,  debris  removal,  repair  of  damaged 
public  facilities),  and  hazard  mitigation  as- 
sistance. The  federal  government  pays  for  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  public  assistance,  and 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  hazard  mitigation. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Assistance  esti- 
mates public  assistance  costs  will  total  $3.4 
billion,  including  the  base  costs  of  state  and 
local  agencies.  The  federal  government  has 
indicated  that  it  will  pay  for  90  percent  of 
public  assistance  expenses,  excluding  base 
costs.  OES  estimates  that  the  non-federal 
share  of  public  assistance  costs  will  total 
$417  million.  Of  this  amount,  $58  million  will 
be  used  to  assume  local  agencies'  ordinary 
share  of  cost.  OES  estimates  that  the  non- 
federal share  of  costs  for  hazard  mitigation 
will  total  $195  million,  of  which  one-third 
($65  million)  would  be  a  state  cost  and  two- 
thirds  ($130  million)  would  be  a  local  cost. 
transportation  facilities 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  will 
cover  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  repair  work 
which  can  be  completed  within  180  days 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  program.  Work 
completed  after  180  days  is  eligible  for  a  fed- 
eral share  of  cost  which  varies  between  88 
and  91  percent,  depending  on  the  type  of 
transportation  facility  involved. 

CalTrans  estimates  that  the  cost  of  repair 
to  structures  and  roadways,  and  other  costs 
borne  by  state  and  local  transportation 
agencies  which  are  eligible  for  federal  fund- 
ing will  total  $1.45  billion.  CalTrans  esti- 
mates that  the  non-federal  portion  of  these 
costs  will  be  10  percent,  or  $145  million. 
individual  family  grant  program 

The  Individual  and  Family  Grant  Program 
(IFPG)  awards  grants  to  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies for  serious  needs  or  necessary  expenses 
resulting  from  a  disaster.  The  program  pro- 
vides assistance  of  up  to  $12,200  per  appli- 
cant. The  federal  governments  pays  for  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  these  grants.  The  state 
also  administers  a  state-only  supplemental 
program,  providing  up  to  an  additional 
$10,000  for  applicants  whose  needs  are  not 
met  by  the  federal  program. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  esti- 
mates that  total  cost  of  IFPG  grants  will  be 


$717  million,  of  which  the  non-federal  share 
will  be  $250  million. 

TAX  relief 

The  state  traditionally  provides  two  forms 
of  tax  relief  following  disasters.  First,  cur- 
rent law  allows  taxpayers  affected  by  disas- 
ters to  defer  payment  of  their  property 
taxes.  The  state  provides  loans  to  local  agen- 
cies to  cover  their  cash  losses  during  the 
first  year.  In  recent  years,  the  state  has  for- 
given these  loans  as  a  means  of  recognizing 
the  taxpayers  may  also  seek  reassessment  of 
damaged  properties.  AB  2290  (Katz),  which 
you  support,  contains  provisions  providing 
this  assistance.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
assistance  will  be  $10  million. 

Current  law  also  provides  that  casualty 
losses  related  to  a  federally  declared  disaster 
which  are  not  reimbursed  by  insurance  may 
be  claimed  as  deductions  in  the  year  the  loss 
occurs  or  in  the  year  preceding  the  loss.  AB 
2290  (Katz)  also  contains  provisions  routinely 
enacted  following  recent  disasters  which 
allow  taxpayers  to  carry  forward  100  percent 
of  losses  up  to  5  years  and  50  percent  of 
losses  for  up  to  an  additional  10  years.  We  es- 
timate this  tax  relief  will  result  in  General 
fund  revenue  losses  of  $425  million. 
housing  assistance 

The  California  Disaster  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (CALDAP)  provides  assistance  to  own- 
ers of  property  that  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  a  disaster,  who  do  not  qualify  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  CALDAP  assistance  will  take  several 
different  forms,  including  loans  for  both  sin- 
gle-family and  multi-family  properties,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  preserve  the  supply  of 
low-income  multi-family  housing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  estimates  that  $575  mil- 
lion will  be  required  over  the  next  two  years 
to  meet  the  best  estimate  of  need  that  is  cur- 
rently available. 

EDUCATION  impact  AID 

H.R.  3759  includes  $165  million  to  assist 
school  districts  meet  increased  operating 
costs  resulting  from  the  earthquake  and  to 
compensate  districts  for  property  tax  losses 
directly  related  to  the  earthquake.  Past  ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment pays  for  90  percent  of  these  costs.  We 
estimate  that  the  state's  share  of  cost  would 
be  $14  Million. 

A  table  summarizing  these  fiscal  impacts 
is  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Russell  S.  Gould, 
Director  of  Finance. 

Enclosure. 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  OF  STATE  FISCAL  IMPACT  STATE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DISASTER  RECOVERY  RELATED  TO  THE 
NORTHRIDGE  EARTHQUAKE 

lln  millions  ol  dollars] 


Piognm 


Appromniate 

Federal  State 

participation        cost 
percentage 


Federal  disaster  assistance  lOES^FEMAI 

Public  assistance  includes  emergency  re- 
sponse, debris  removal,  repairing  dam- 
aged public  tacilities 

Hazard  mitigation     

Iransporlation  facilities  Repainng  damafed 
roadways  and  structures,  costs  ol  transpor- 
tation agencies     

Individual  Family  Grant  Program  Cash  payments 
lor  disaster  relief  (including  100%  State  sup- 
plemental program) 

Tan  relief 

Property  tax  relief  Reimburse  focal  agen- 
cies tor  disaster  reassessments 


90 

4i; 

65 

90 

145 

75 

250 

0 

10 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  OF  STATE  FISCAL  IMPACT  STATE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  DISASTER  RECOVERY  RELATED  TO  THE 
NORTHRIDGE  EARTHQUAKE— Continued 

lln  millions  of  dollars) 


Progiam 


Approiimate 

federal  State 

participation        cost 
percentage 


Casualty  losses   Increased  deductions  tor 

unreimbursed  losses 

0 

425 

California  Disaster  Assistance  Program 

lo«  interest  loans  to  reconstruct  single- 

and  multifamily  structures  not  eligible 

lor  other  forms  of  assistance,  socli  as 

SBA  or  HUD 

0 

575 

Education  impact  aid  

90 

14 

Total      -..:...'. ,.„,.,. ....J. 

1.901 

Source  Department  of  Finance.  Feb  8,  1994 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President, 
without  going  over  all  the  details  of 
the  earthquake,  everybody  who  read 
this  morning's  newspapers  knows  that 
the  earthquake  has  been  upgraded  in 
severity— from  6.6  to  6.8  in  magnitude — 
so  that  the  energy  released  from  the 
quake  is  IV2  times  more  than  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  It  was  a  serious  quake.  It 
moved  buildings  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally at  an  accelerated  rate  that 
caused  very  serious  damage  to  free- 
ways, to  homes,  to  businesses,  and  to 
many,  many  residents  in  the  area. 

This  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  goes  a  long  way  to  enable  people  to 
recover.  The  human  element  of  the 
supplemental  is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant: people  standing  in  disaster  assist- 
ance lines,  people  who  urgently  need 
housing,  people  whose  businesses  have 
crumbled  and  they  need  the  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

I  would  just  like  to  quickly  update 
the  figures  on  the  disaster,  in  addition 
to  what  the  chairman  said,  on  HUD 
housing  grants,  the  impact  aid,  the 
transportation  system,  the  small  busi- 
ness loans,  FEMA  assistance,  and  the 
contingency  funds. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  nearly 
300,000  applications  for  FEMA  assist- 
ance have  been  processed.  There  have 
been  21,659  applications  for  small  busi- 
ness assistance  received,  and  1,100  ap- 
plications, totaling  $37.2  million  in  aid, 
have  been  approved.  There  have  been 
13,717  HUD  section  8  housing  vouchers, 
providing  18  months  of  rental  assist- 
ance, requested.  Of  these,  2.807  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  and  803  fami- 
lies have  contracts  with  landlords.  To 
qualify  for  the  section  8  program,  a 
family  of  four  cannot  earn  more  than 
$24,150  a  year;  100,000  applications  for 
food  stamps  have  been  approved  to 
date.  Yet  3V2  weeks  after  the  earth- 
quake, 22  shelters  remain  open  and 
2,400  people  are  still  in  the  shelters. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  for  a  mo- 
ment to  turn  to  Senator  Reid's  amend- 
ment and  to  the  language  in  the  House 
bill.  The  relevant  language  is  con- 
tained on  page  114  of  the  bill.  In  es- 
sence, what  it  says  is  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  act  can  be 
used  to  provide  any  benefit  or  assist- 
ance to  any  individual  in  the  United 


States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal 
entity  or  official  to  which  the  funds  are 
made  available  that  the  individual  is 
not  lawfully  within  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  quite  possibly  Senator 
Reid's  problem.  It  says,  "when  it  is 
known  to  a  Federal  entity." 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  ensuing 
hours  we  can  reach  a  compromise 
which  takes  care  of  what  I  understand 
Senator  Reid's  problem  to  be  and  yet 
does  not  mean  that  another  30  disaster 
assistance  centers  must  open,  and  that 
we  can  make  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween emergency  aid— food,  water, 
shelter,  temporary  housing  assistance, 
clothing— and  long-term  assistance — 
the  section  8  HUD  vouchers,  long-term 
food  stamp  grants,  and  small  business 
loans  and  grants  that  may  be  offered. 
This  is  critical  to  do. 

As  I  understand  it.  Senator  REID  is 
asking  the  agencies  that  dispense  long- 
term  assistance  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  determine  the  legal  status  of 
the  individual.  It  may  well  be  that  we 
can  work  this  language  appropriately 
into  the  House  language  so  that  it  does 
not  mean  the  agency  cannot  give  ini- 
tial, emergency  assistance  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  agencies  that, 
as  drafted,  if  this  language  is  included, 
it  would  mean— and  I  will  be  specific 
here— FEMA  would  have  to  add  20  to  30 
additional  disaster  assistance  centers 
to  handle  the  delay  that  would  be 
caused  by  requiring  proof  of  citizenship 
at  the  preliminary  screening.  I  say  to 
Senator  Reid  that  this  is  the  main 
problem  about  preliminary  screening: 
providers  of  emergency  aid  and  shelter 
would  be  required  to  inquire  about  im- 
migration status,  not  just  in  cases  of 
long-term  aid.  but  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  responding  to  a  disaster.  This 
inquiry  process  into  immigration  sta- 
tus of  all  earthquake  aid  recipients 
would  create  a  high  burden  for  FEMA 
and  other  agencies  who  are  struggling 
mightily  to  provide  timely  emergency 
assistance  in  the  midst  of  what  is  great 
destruction. 

If  FEMA  or  any  other  agency  only 
checks  the  documentation  of  foreign- 
looking  or  foreign-sounding  applicants, 
they  could  be  subject  to  an  equal  pro- 
tection suit.  In  other  words,  if  they  se- 
lect people  because  they  appear  to  be 
Asian  or  Hispanic,  they  could  be  sub- 
ject to  an  equal  protection  suit. 

This  provision  could  even  delay — or 
deny — benefits  to  legal  citizens  as  well. 
It  is  a  very  sensitive,  tender  issue. 

As  those  who  have  worked  on  immi- 
gration reform  law  know,  determining 
immigration  status  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Proof  of  being  lawfully  within  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  language  in 
the  Reid  amendment,  can  involve  over 
a  dozen  different  documents,  not  just  a 
green  card  or  a  passport. 

Training  FEMA  workers  to  evaluate 
all  of  these  kinds  of  documents  could 
also  be  extremely  difficult  at  the  ini- 


tial screening,  which  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Many  documents  that 
earthquake  victims  would  use  to  docu- 
ment their  immigration  status  may 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  earthquake. 
What  would  these  people  do? 

On  Friday,  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
announced  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
task  force  of  eight  Federal  agencies  to 
investigate  earthquake-related  fraud  in 
food  stamps  and  other  governmental 
assistance  programs.  I  suspect  there  is 
going  to  be  far  more  fraud  committed 
by  people  who  are  legal  citizens— who 
are  trying  to  get  additional  food 
stamps  or  who  exceed  the  $24,000  in- 
come limit  to  qualify  for  HUD  section 
8  vouchers — than  by  illegal  immigrants 
trying  to  get  this  form  of  long-term  as- 
sistance. 

That  is  why  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be 
able  to  clarify  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  intent  is  something  that  I 
think  both  Senator  Boxer  and  I  would 
like  to  vote  for,  to  say  that  long-term 
aid — SBA  loans,  HUD  section  8  vouch- 
ers, capital  grants,  long-term  food 
stamps — can  only  go  to  people  who  are 
legitimately  here  in  the  United  States 
and  can  so  demonstrate  that. 

So  we  need  to  see — and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  Kennedy's 
immigration  staff  is  available  to  help 
and  I  am  grateful  for  that — to  see  if  we 
cannot  satisfy  Senator  Reid's  concern 
that  reasonable  steps  will  be  taken  by 
HUD  to  see  that  section  8  vouchers  do 
not  go  to  illegal  immigrants  and  that 
reasonable  steps  will  be  taken  by  SBA 
to  see  that  SBA  loans  and  grants  will 
not  go  to  illegal  residents. 

I  think  that  can  be  handled. 

But,  most  importantly,  I  think  it  is 
very  key  and  critical  that  this  amend- 
ment be  processed,  this  legislation  be 
processed,  today  and  be  approved  by 
this  Senate. 

Time  is  running  out.  In  my  remarks, 
I  will  list  other  States  that  will  be  af- 
fected, other  programs  that  will  be  af- 
fected, if  this  supplemental  is  not  proc- 
essed. I  know  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate,  absolutely  no  one,  who  wants 
to  deny  Federal  aid  to  people  who  are 
truly  in  need  at  the  time  of  a  federally 
declared  disaster.  I  must  say  that  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  comfort. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  come  for- 
ward one  by  one  and  said,  "California 
is  really  going  through  a  rough  time. 
Anything  I  can  do  to  help,  I  certainly 
would  be  glad  to  do."  I  thank  them  for 
that  statement,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
their  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
will  say  both  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
Boxer,  and  to  me,  that  you  are  indeed 
helping. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  a  few  ad- 
ditional comments- 

FEMA  Director  James  Lee  Witt  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  its  funding 
needs,  not  only  for  this  disaster,  but  to 
cover  the  outstanding  costs  of  other 
disasters  around  the  Nation. 


That  report  shows  that  at  its  current 
rate  of  funding,  FEMA  will  run  out  of 
money  in  its  disaster  relief  fund  in  10 
days. 

To  continue  providing  emergency  in- 
dividual assistance  FEMA  has  had  to 
slow  the  allocation  of  public  assistance 
funds  in  eight  States:  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

If  funding  is  not  provided  in  the  next 
week  and  a  half,  public  assistance 
funds  would  be  slowed  to  22  additional 
States:  Florida,  Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico. 
Nebraska.  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Ohio.  Texas,  and 
Vermont. 

Responding  to  the  current  situation 
in  California  is  not  a  local  issue,  it  is 
clearly  a  national  issue  that  impacts  a 
majority  of  States  in  this  Nation. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RESPONSE 

I  would  like  to  also  praise  the  leader- 
ship of  all  the  Federal  State,  and  local 
officials  who  coordinated  the  response: 

FEMA  Director  Witt,  who  is  still  in 
California,  HUD  Secretary  Henry 
Cisneros,  Transportation  Secretary 
Federico  Pena  were  on  the  scene  quick- 
ly, and  stayed  to  help  get  the  response 
apparatus  in  place. 

Dick  Andrews,  the  director  of  the 
State's  office  of  emergency  services, 
coordinated  the  State's  effort  and  did  a 
great  job. 

And  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Richard 
Riordan  with  Police  Chief  Willie  Wil- 
liams must  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  leadership  and  for  their 
ongoing  efforts  which  will  ultimately.  I 
am  confident,  put  Los  Angeles  back  on 
its  feet. 

True  bipartisan  cooperation  has  guid- 
ed the  recovery  effort  thus  far  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  bipartisan  accord  will 
continue  today  as  this  Senate  approves 
the  supplemental. 

By  way  of  summary,  in  the  last  23 
days  following  the  earthquake  and 
more  than  3,100  aftershocks:  57  people 
died;  6,540  people  were  injured;  at  least 
21,000  homes  have  been  declared  un- 
inhabitable; at  least  55,000  homes  have 
been  damaged;  and  945,000  meals  have 
been  provided  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Army. 

TRANSPORT.ATION  IMPACT 

Major  transportation  arteries  have 
been  disrupted:  5.6  million  drivers  are 
on  these  roads  on  any  given  day;  on  the 
segment  of  Interstate  10— the  Santa 
Monica  Freeway,  the  busiest  freeway 
in  the  country— damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake, there  are  271,000  daily  trips;  on 
Interstate  5  at  Route  14,  which  is  cur- 
rently closed,  more  than  216,000  daily 
trips  have  been  recorded;  and  Route 
118,  a  vital  transportation  link  in  Ven- 
tura County  which  is  now  closed,  usu- 
ally carries  187,000  daily  trips. 
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A  total  of  689.000  dally  trips  have 
been  disrupted  as  a  result  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

The  need  to  rebuild,  and  to  rebuild 
rast,  Is  clear. 

MKTROI.INK 

Let  me  mention  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  rapid  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  service  of  MetroLlnk,  Los  An- 
ireles'  commuter  rail  service.  The  new 
link  runs  out  to  Palmdale  and  Lan- 
caster, which  face  terrible  traffic  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  closed  roads. 

Within  2  days  of  the  earthquake,  the 
LA  County  Department  of  Streets  and 
Highways,  with  the  assistance  of  DOT 
and  Navy  Seabees,  constructed  two 
new  stations  for  this  service  and  will 
have  two  more  constructed  by  the  first 
week  In  February. 

Eldership  on  this  new  line  has  In- 
creased dramatically  In  the  days  since 
the  quake.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  develop 
alternate  transportation  routes.  The 
residents  of  Los  Angeles  should  also  be 
commended  for  their  resilience  and 
their  efforts  to  work  with  the  available 
transportation  options  In  the  face  of 
crisis. 

I  know  the  administration  recognizes 
the  need  to  put  these  freeways  back  on 
line.  Some  S41  million  has  already  been 
committed,  and  the  supplemental  re- 
quests J950  million  more,  with  an  addi- 
tional request  of  $400  million  for  con- 
tingencies. 

al'PPI.PMRNTAI.  APPItuPHIATIONS 

This  bill  has  been  put  together 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  recognize  the  tremendous 
needs  of  the  region  as  a  result  of  this 
disaster,  and  Its  ensuring  response. 

This  bill  contains  $7.7  billion  In  new 
budget  authority  for  the  response  to 
the  Ijos  Angeles  earthquake.  Budgetary 
resources.  Including  loan  authority,  ex- 
ceed $8.6  billion.  Including  commit- 
ments already  made  to  the  southern 
California  region,  the  Federal  response 
to  the  Los  Angeles  disaster  will  exceed 
$9.5  billion,  the  largest  Federal  re- 
sponse to  a  natural  disaster  In  history. 

Included  In  this  bill  for  response  to 
the  Northrldge  earthquake  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

HUD:  $675  million  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  section  8  vouchers,  flexible 
subsidies  to  repair  multlfamlly  housing 
damaged  by  the  quake,  as  well  as  Com- 
munity Development  Hlock  Grant 
funds  to  be  spent  for  a  widerange 
needs. 

Education:  $245  million  for  Impact 
aid  to  help  schools  meeting  Increased 
operating  expenses  as  a  result  of  the 
quake,  and  Pell  grants  to  help  students 
and  families  pay  for  Increased  trans- 
portation coats,  extended  day  pro- 
grams, and  additional  food  service 
costs. 


Transportation:  $1.39  billion  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Federal  highways. 

SHA:  $1  164  billion  In  funds  and  loan 
authority  for  the  Small   Business  Ad 
ministration  to  help  rebuild  homes  and 
get  businesses  back  on  their  feet. 

FRMA:  $4.7  billion  for  a  wide  range  of 
expen.ses.  Including  the  repair  of  public 
building,  the  repair  of  mass  transit. 
road  repairs,  as  well  as  Individual 
emergency  assistance. 

Contingency  funds:  $500  million  for 
the  President  to  allocate  to  various 
agencies  to  meet  various  needs  as  they 
arise. 

Clearly  this  Is  a  great  deal  of  money 
but.  as  I  hope  that  I  have  lllustratefl, 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  as 
slstance. 

There  is  no  time  for  delay  In  approv- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

I    recognize    that    some    of   my    col 
leagues  will  push  to  offset  the  spending 
in    this   bill    with   cuts   In   other   pro 
grams.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recon 
slder. 

This  Congress  must  be  concerned 
about  the  Nation's  mounting  debt,  but 
to  place  the  burden  of  that  debt  on  the 
backs  of  earthquake  victims  Is  simply 
not  fair 

Since  1980.  there  have  been  eight 
emergency  supplementals  In  response 
to  disasters.  None  have  been  offset. 

This  bill  Includes  nearly  $3.44  billion 
In  rescissions.  Cuts  are  being  made,  but 
the  victims  of  this  disaster  ask  for  this 
supplemental  to  move  forward  so  the 
recovery  is  not  delayed. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I  be 
lleve  Congress  should  look  at  options 
such  as  national  disaster  Insurance,  or 
Including  the  disaster  relief  fund  with 
In    the    budget    when    the    President 
makes  his  annual  request. 

I  will  be  a  willing  participant  In  any 
discussion  to  develop  a  new  approach. 

But  today  our  responsibility,  first 
and  foremost,  is  to  the  victims  of  this 
quake.  It  is  time  to  pass  this  bill  and 
to  pass  It  quickly.  I  urge  your  support 
of  this  package. 

I  conclude  by  once  again  thanking 
the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  support  In  the  rapid  processing  of 
this. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

PRIVII.KGK  IIP  THR  FLlKiR 

Mr.    INOUYK.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Nanc.v  Lescavage.  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de 
bate  on  this  measure. 

The  PHRSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  fMra.  B(iXRR)  is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  offer,  first  of  all,  my  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator Fkinstkin.  my  teammate  here  In 
the  Senate.  On  this  earthquake  Issue, 
we    have   worked    together,   seriously. 
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night  and  day,  and  1  am  very  gratified 
that  we  see  perhaps  a  milestone  here 
today  that  we  will  get  the  help  that  Is 
needed  to  our  people,  and  not  only  to 
our  people  In  California,  but  to  others 
In  the  country  who  rely  on  this  supple- 
mental. 

I  also  thank  Senator  Byrh,  the  chair 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  moved  with  deliberate  speed-and 
that  has  meant  a  groat  deal  to  Senator 
Fkin.strin  and  me  when  we  phoned 
him  in  the  middle  of  what  has  been  a 
ve!y  shattering  experience  for  so  many 
of  our'  people. 

I  want  to  say  the  same  to  Senator 
MiKi'l.sKt.  who  pla<"ed  a  call  to  us  in 
the  very  eai'ly  honis  as  we  were  Just 
finding  out  how  badly  we  were  dam- 
aged. 

I  also  want  to  thank  .Senator  IlRlit,  if 
he  would  give  me  that  opportunity,  be- 
cause Senator  Rkih  sat  In  on  the  first 
hearing  in  a  series  of  two  that  were 
held  on  the  damage  t(i  California.  This 
one  was  In  t,he  Envirnnment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  rjn  whii-h  I  have  the 
privilege  to  .serve  with  him.  He  stayed 
through  most  of  that  hearing,  express- 
ing his  concern,  and  he  himself  actu 
ally  felt  this  earthquake  all  the  way  In 
Nevaila  and  described  that  to  us  at  the 
time. 

I  know  that  Senator  Rkih  has  prof 
fered  an  amendment  here  today  Sen- 
ator F'l^lNsrKlN  has  addre.sseil  it,  and  I 
know  he  does  not  offer  that  amend 
ment  in  any  way  to  inhibit  our  moving 
this  bill.  I  have  spoken  with  him  about 
it  on  the  telephone.  I  then  called 
James  Lee  Witt,  talked  to  him  about 
Senator  Rrid's  problem.  I  then  phoned 
Senator  Frinstrin  and  we  talked  about 
It.  Senator  RRID,  I  believe.  Is  working 
as  hard  as  he  can  to  reach  some  kind  of 
an  accommodation.  I  hope  we  can  do 
that,  because  I  do  not  want  to  see  any- 
thing happen  in  the  course  of  amending 
this  bill  that  would  slow  It  down  In  the 
conference  committee.  So  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  can  work  It  out. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation,  we  seek  to 
bind  the  wounds  of  southern  California, 
as  well  as  the  wounds  that  have  still 
not  healed  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
These  wounds  have  been  caused  by 
Mother  Nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency assistance  in  times  of  disaster  Is 
a  compact  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people  wherever  and 
whenever  a  disaster  strikes.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  ability  to 
move  quickly  to  protect  lives  and  prop- 
erty during  a  disaster  and  to  help  re- 
build in  its  wake.  That  does  not  mean 
we  do  It  all.  We  look  to  the  States  and. 
of  course,  we  look  to  private  insurers. 
But  without  our  help,  there  can  be  no 
rebuilding,  there  can  be  no  binding  of 
wounds. 

Today  we  act.  and  It  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  send  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  California  In  the  same 
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way  we  acted  with  all  due  speed  to  aid 
South  Carolina,  Florida.  Hawaii,  and 
the  riverside  towns  of  the  Midwest. 

That  6.8  Richter  scale  earthquake 
that  erupted  in  the  early  morning  of 
January  17  dislocated  the  entire  re- 
gion. The  earthquake  crashed  through 
the  Earth  from  a  previously  unmapped 
fault.  And,  Mr.  President,  it  had  a  ver- 
tical thrust  to  it.  When  I  talked  before 
about  it,  I  talked  about  the  energy 
that  was  released  from  a  6.6  Richter 
scale  earthquake,  and  that  alone  would 
equal  the  thrust  of  about  2  million 
NASA  space  shuttles  going  off  at  once. 
This  is  far  more  than  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  6.8  Richter  scale  reading. 

We  believe  this  earthquake  is  among 
the  costliest  disasters  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  pray  for  you.  wherever  you  live. 
be  it  in  Nevada,  be  it  in  Nebraska,  be  it 
in  New  York,  I  pray  that  you  never 
have  to  deal  with  such  a  disaster. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  here. 
He  has  been  most  supportive.  He  knows 
what  it  means  when  people  are  com- 
pletely stunned,  thrust  out  of  their 
homes,  with  everything  they  lived  for, 
everything  they  dreamed  about  in 
those  homes,  and  sometimes  they  lost 
relatives  and  friends. 

James  Lee  Witt,  the  FEMA  Director, 
told  us  that  more  people  applied  for  as- 
sistance in  the  first  12  days  after  this 
earthquake  than  all  of  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  Midwest 
floods  did  in  6  months.  We  are  talking 
about  a  disaster  of  enormous  propor- 
tions. 

When  I  was  asked  how  did  the  Fed- 
eral Government  respond,  I  have  said 
"magnificently,"  as  did,  frankly,  the 
State  and  the  local  people.  But  every- 
one in  the  Federal  Government  under- 
estimated the  scope  of  this  disaster.  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  it.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Los  Angeles  region, 
you  do  not  understand  the  incredible 
density.  There  are  about  17  million 
people  in  the  metropolitan  area.  My 
goodness,  that  is  larger  than  almost  all 
of  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  just 
in  that  area.  The  economic  tremors  re- 
sound across  the  continent  when  some- 
thing happens  in  that  size  of  an  area. 

California  has  provided  14  percent  of 
the  economic  output  of  this  Nation.  In 
a  recent  analysis  by  Dunn  &  Brad- 
street,  it  showed  that  one-third  of  Cali- 
fornia's manufacturing  base  lies  within 
a  40-mile  radius  of  the  earthquake's 
epicenter.  As  the  President  said  in  I  os 
Angeles  when  he  was  there  2  days  after 
the  earthquake.  "This  is  a  national 
problem;  this  is  a  national  responsibil- 
ity." 

California  will  pay  its  fair  share,  as 
it  should. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  aid  will  pro- 
vide needed  relief  for  the  State's  imme- 
diate needs.  We  will  heal,  and  with  our 
help  here  today,  southern  California 
will  once  again  retake  its  economic 
place  in  the  Nation,  and  the  people  will 
thrive. 
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I  have  right  here  behind  me.  Mr. 
President,  a  map  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. You  can  see  the  red  and  yellow 
dots.  Each  one  of  those  dots  on  this 
map.  Mr.  President,  indicates  a  home 
that  has  been  either  red  tagged  or  yel- 
low tagged.  Red  tagged  means  you  can- 
not go  back  in.  Yellow  tagged  means 
you  have  a  problem  and  you  have  to  fix 
it  before  you  go  back  in. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  loss  of  perhaps  20,000  units  just  in 
this  area  where  people  cannot  go  back 
into  their  homes  and  live. 

Now  mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
just  Los  Angeles.  I  am  not  showing  you 
a  similar  map  for  Santa  Monica  or  the 
other  cities,  Santa  Clarita  and  many 
other  cities.  Many  people  think  this 
was  just  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  this 
was  a  Los  Angeles  regional  disaster. 

So  every  one  of  these  tags,  which 
show  the  wide  spread  of  the  damage 
here,  represents,  Mr.  President,  a 
household,  a  family  dislocated,  chil- 
dren dislocated,  people  at  their  wits' 
end.  Today  we  have  a  chance  to  move 
that  help  to  them  and  move  it  quickly. 
I  believe  that  as  we  work  with  Senator 
Reid  and  we  work  with,  hopefully, 
other  Senators  who  may  have  prob- 
lems, we  will  in  fact  speed  this 
through. 

The  funds  we  are  voting  on  today  will 
help  to  give  temporary  housing  to 
these  good  citizens  so  they  can  begin  to 
get  their  lives  back  to  normal. 

The  funds  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
will  rebuild  the  freeways.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  busiest  freeways  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  world.  Interstate  10 
carries  about  250.000,  300,000  cars  a  day. 
That  is  what  it  carried  before  it  was 
damaged.  Interstate  5  is  the  link  be- 
tween the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
all  the  produce  comes  from  for  this 
country.  It  goes  through  Interstate  5 
into  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach,  and  it  gets  shipped. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
move  quickly.  We  have  to  rebuild  these 
freeways.  They  are  the  economic  life- 
line of  California  and  the  personal  life- 
line of  the  people  who  live  there  and 
the  regional  lifeline  for  their  economy 
and  the  national  lifeline  for  this  econ- 
omy. 

Despite  all  the  wonderful  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  Secretary  Pena,  and 
they  are  heroic — by  the  way,  we  had 
heroes  here:  Secretary  Pena,  Secretary 
Cisneros,  to  name  just  two;  James  Lee 
Witt,  to  name  a  third;  extraordinary 
people  who  rose  to  the  occasion.  But 
they  are  running  out  of  money,  and  we 
have  to  move.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
bill  to  pass. 

So  with  these  heroic  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary Pena  getting  people  on  the 
metro  link,  which  is  rapid  transit — and 
they  are  going  on  the  metro  link,  they 
are  finding  alternate  routes,  they  are 
doubling  up  and  tripling  up  in  cars — we 
still  can  only  accommodate,  really,  50 
percent  of  the  problems.  We  must  re- 
build these  freeways  quickly. 


And  we  know  when  we  rebuild  them, 
they  will  stand  up.  That  is  the  good 
news  of  this  quake.  The  only  good  news 
we  could  see  is  that  where  seismic  ret- 
rofit was  done,  it  worked,  it  held. 
Under  a  bill  that  this  Senate  passed — 
which  I  am  very  proud  it  passed — on 
Monday,  all  the  overpasses  in  the  coun- 
try will  now  be  eligible  for  seismic  ret- 
rofit. So  we  are  moving. 

We  need  to  rebuild  these  freeways 
swiftly.  In  this  bill,  we  will  fix  the  Cy- 
press Freeway,  which  collapsed  during 
the  Loma  Prieta  quake  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Most  of  the  people  who  were 
killed  in  that  quake  were  killed  be- 
cause of  that  freeway.  I  will  tell  you  we 
need  to  move  on  that,  and  that  is  in- 
cluded as  well.  It  is  finishing  up  that 
disaster  that  we  had. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quake,  they  said  to  the  children, 
"Don't  come  to  school,"  and  800,000 
kids  were  stranded.  After  2  days,  they 
said  250,000  kids  cannot  come  to  school. 
Why?  Because  there  were  150  schools 
damaged,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is 
what  this  money  is  going  to  do.  We  will 
pay  a  share;  the  State  and  locals  will 
pay  a  share.  It  must  happen. 

I  had  one  little  boy  came  up  to  me. 
He  was  devastated.  You  know  how  kids 
usually  have  the  sparkle  in  their  eye. 
This  little  child  did  not  have  a  sparkle. 
"When  are  you  going  to  fix  my  school? 
When  can  I  go  back  to  school?  I  want 
to  go  to  school." 

We  always  think  that  kids  are  happy 
when  they  cannot  go  to  school.  They 
get  to  stay  home  and  play.  The  kids 
want  to  go  back  to  school.  This  bill  is 
necessary  so  that  we  can  fix  up  those 
school  rooms  now.  Those  kids  are  our 
future.  They  are  counting  on  us.  It  is 
our  obligation. 

We  can  fight  over  where  we  can  cut 
the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just 
came  from  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
are  fighting  now.  We  are  cutting  this 
deficit.  It  is  going  to  be  $126  billion 
lower  than  we  projected;  $176  billion 
rather  than  $302  billion.  And,  yes,  I  can 
enter  into  a  debate  on  where  to  cut 
more.  I  will  tell  you  right  now,  I  know 
where  you  can  cut  more.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  moment  to  get  into 
that  debate.  This  is  the  moment  to 
pass  this  supplemental. 

I  think  the  committee  found  some 
very  uncontroversial  rescissions  that 
do  not  require  a  lot  of  debate.  We 
should  not  begin  a  debate  on  where  to 
cut  more  or  where  to  raise  taxes  more 
because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  is 
not  something  you  do  in  the  middle  of 
rebuilding  a  part  of  this  country  that 
needs  to  be  rebuilt. 

Hospitals.  Hospitals  are  damaged. 
Hospitals  are  closing.  Wings  of  hos- 
pitals are  closed  off.  The  money  here 
will  provide  the  match  needed  to  re- 
build those  hospitals. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  note.  I  look  forward  to  a  budget 
debate  on  how  we  can  cut  more  from 
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this  deficit,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  time  and  place  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  work  with  Senator  Reid. 
but  I  hope  and  pray  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement.  This  is  a  man  who  has  more 
sympathy  for  what  happened  to  us.  He 
felt  it.  as  he  was  sleeping,  all  the  way 
in  Nevada.  He  knows  the  power  of  this 
quake  and  the  devastation.  I  think  we 
can  make  it  work. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  do  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  House,  we  will  get  to  a 
contentious  conference.  And.  my  God, 
what  am  I  going  to  say  to  those  kids? 
What  am  I  going  to  say  to  the  people 
who  need  those  hospitals,  the  people  in 
Santa  Monica  that  saw  their  hospital 
so  severely  damaged  that  it  went  from 
500  beds  to  100  beds?  What  am  I  going 
to  say  to  those  people?  That  we  could 
not  work  out  our  disagreements,  people 
of  good  will,  good  faith?  That  is  who  is 
here  in  the  Senate.  We  can  do  it. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time. 
FEMA  is  essentially  out  of  money. 

When  Senator  Feinstein  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  question  James  Lee 
Witt  at  Senator  Mikulski's  hearing. 
Senator  Feinstein  asked.  "Tell  me  in 
straight  talk,  are  you  running  out  of 
money?"  He  said.  "Yes."  She  asked  for 
a  report.  I  joined  in.  We  got  that  re- 
port. What  do  we  know?  We  know  that 
FEMA  is  running  out  of  money.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  they  are  not  just 
running  out  for  California;  they  are 
running  out  for  the  Midwest  floods. 
And  if.  God  forbid,  we  had  another 
tragedy  or  disaster  anywhere  in  this 
country  from  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
the  State  of  Florida  or  anywhere  in  be- 
tween. FEMA  would  not  have  the 
money. 

In  8  days,  they  tell  us,  in  8  days,  they 
run  out  of  cash.  So,  please,  I  really 
make  a  plea  to  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate.  You  have  come  up  to  us. 
You  have  cared  with  us.  You  are  com- 
passionate about  what  has  happened. 
You  have  been  with  us  in  spirit.  Today 
we  ask  for  your  help.  I  believe  with 
this  supplemental  we  will  deliver  that 
help  to  people,  many  of  whom  have 
never  asked  for  one  thing  from  their 
Government.  This  is  a  time  we  should 
pull  together. 

Thank    you    very,    very    much,    Mr. 
President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

.A.MKNDMENT  .\'0.  1438.  .\S  MODIFIED 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  know  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  here  for  a  long  time.  I 
want  to  get  to  him  real  quick. 

I  send  a  modification  to  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads 
as  follows: 

In  title  IV.  section  403;  insert  at  the  end 
the  followingr  paragraph: 


"(3)  Any  federal  entity  or  official  who 
makes  available  funds  under  this  Act  other 
than  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(2)  above  shall  take  reasonable  steps  to  de- 
termine whether  any  individual  seekini?  to 
obtain  such  funds  is  lawfully  within  the 
United  States. "■ 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  offer  two  amendments  to  this 
dire  emergency  supplemental.  On  the 
one  that  requires  us  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
plemental. I  will  not  require  a  rollcall 
vote  on.  It  can  be  disposed  of  relatively 
quickly. 

The  second  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  rescission  portion  of  this  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  quite  some  time  to 
try  to  develop  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
scission in  the  bill.  Rescission  was  in- 
corporated into  this  dire  emergency 
supplemental,  and  thus  our  target  is 
the  rescission,  not  the  supplemental. 

I  assure  my  friends  from  California 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  slow  down  this 
supplemental  bill.  I  have  no  opposition 
at  all  to  the  supplemental.  What  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  said,  I  think,  is 
quite  accurate.  This  dire  emergency 
supplemental  is  an  expression  of  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people.  I 
have  met  few  who  are  unwilling  to 
spend  this  money,  few  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  significant 
damage  has  been  done,  that  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  southern  California  have 
been  altered  irreparably,  and  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  time  con- 
straint here  is  as  much  driven  by  our 
desire  to  leave  on  recess  as  it  is  by 
other  considerations.  What  we  will  at- 
tempt to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
deal  with  this  in  a  reasonable  tim^.  I 
have  been  here  early,  Mr.  President,  in 
part  because  I  wanted  to  get  it  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  mostly  to  make 
sure  that  there  were  no  delays,  to 
make  sure  that  anybody  who  wanted  to 
speak  for  or  against  this  attempt  to 
amend  the  rescission  package  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
speak  so  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  this  rollcall  vote  out  of  the  way. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  said  and  as  I  have  just  reit- 
erated, this  is  an  act  of  generosity  by 
the  American  people,  an  act  of  generos- 
ity that  requires  us  to  say  that  we  care 
about  the  damage  and  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  respond  to  the  damages  detailed 
in  this  legislation.  Let  me  point  out 
one  thing  that  is  required  in  addition 
to  generosity.  Generosity  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  gen- 
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erous.  the  people  of  Russia  are  gener- 
ous. What  is  also  required  is  for  us  to 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  for 
it  to  matter. 

We  will  be  taking  from  the  national 
stock  approximately  $10  billion  for  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  I  support  that. 
I  make  it  clear  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  do  so.  But  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  our  capacity  to  be  gener- 
ous and  our  ability  to  generate  wealth 
and  income  in  the  first  place. 

That  gets  to  the  heart  of  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  with  a  larger  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  reduce  by  $94  billion 
over  a  5-year  period  the  spending  of  the 
U.S.  Federal  Government.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks'  time  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  debate  here  on  the  floor  about 
amending  our  Constitution.  A  large 
number  of  people  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  suggest  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators— perhaps  a  sufficient 
number  to  amend  our  Constitution- 
will  stand  on  ihis  floor  and  say  we 
should  balance  our  budget  by  1999  or 
the  year  2001  nr  sonKj  other  point  out  in 
time. 

In  order  to  balance  the  budget  we 
would  have  to  take,  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. $600  billion  out  of  this  budget. 
This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  take  $94 
billion.  I  say  that  because  I  am  sure 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  we  are 
going  to  hear  some  who  will  come  and 
say  this  deficit  reduction  package,  this 
second  step  as  I  see  it,  is  going  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  economy— that  somehow 
we  cannot  do  it.  I  point  out  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  make  that  kind  of 
argument  that  if  that  is  the  argument, 
stand  ready  to  defend  your  belief  that 
our  Constitution  ought  to  be  amended. 
That  would  require  even  more  draco- 
nian  action  than  this. 

The  Federal  Reserve  last  week  raised 
the  interest  rates  charged  to  American 
borrowers.  It  is  not  apt  to  have  a  great 
impact  upon  the  economy  at  this  point 
but  it  is  a  signal.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  concerned  about  a  return  of  inflation 
to  our  economy.  There  are  two  sides  to 
this  effort  to  keep  our  economy  grow- 
ing coming  from  Washington,  DC.  One 
of  them  is  the  monetary  policy  of  Mr. 
Greenspan  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  other  one  is  the  fiscal  policy  that 
we  put  in  place  here.  Our  spending  and 
our  borrowing  has  an  impact  upon  the 
economy.  It  has  a  direct  impact  upon 
the  economy. 

If  we  were  successful  in  agreeing  to 
this  amendment,  if  we  were  able  to 
agree  to  it  quickly— as  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  be  able  to,  given  the  rhet- 
oric we  had  around  here  last  August 
and  the  desire  to  cut  further  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  doing  it,  particularly 
the  enthusiasm  I  am  quite  certain  will 
be  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time  when 
we  are  to  debate  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  will  fill  this  room 
with  words,  glorious  words  in  tribute 
to  balancing  our  budget,  talking  about 
the  urgent  need,  for  tomorrow's  gen- 
eration, to  take  this  action. 
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We  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
step  in  this  regard.  Yet  I  am  certain  I 
am  going  to  hear  arguments  that  say, 
"Now  is  not  the  right  time.  Let's  do  it 
later." 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time. 
We  have  low  interest  rates,  low  infla- 
tion rates,  a  growing  economy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  take  the  next  step.  The 
only  reason  we  resist  it  is  it  is  unpopu- 
lar. I  note  particularly  the 
unpopularity  of  the  deficit  reduction 
action  taken  in  1993  with  President 
Clinton's  courageous  plan,  as  well  as 
President  Bush's  in  1990.  It  is  never 
popular  to  come  home  to  the  American 
people,  to  our  constituents,  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  sent  us  here  and  say  we 
are  going  to  cut  spending  and  raise 
your  taxes.  It  is  never  popular  to  do 
that. 

It  is  far  more  popular  to  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  That  is 
what  is  popular,  to  stand  here  on  the 
floor  and  say  I  am  for  balancing  the 
budget.  But  when  it  comes  to  actually 
going  from  theory  to  the  concrete — 
well,  I  have  a  reason  why  I  cannot  go 
along  with  it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
done  an  evaluation  of  deficit  financing. 
I  have  previously  had  printed  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  why  we  should 
do  this.  Let  me  say,  this  does  require  a 
strong  belief.  You  have  to  really  be- 
lieve the  economy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  be  stronger  if  we 
do  this.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  you  are 
not  going  to  "suffer  the  slings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  fortune"  to  do  this. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  are  not 
going  to  vote  to  cut  spending.  Because 
many  of  these  items  we  have  on  our 
list,  the  57  specific  items  that  total  $94 
billion  over  the  next  5  years,  are  not 
the  sorts  of  things  that  win  you  popu- 
larity contests.  You  have  to  believe  it 
is  worthwhile  doing. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
done  an  analysis  of  what  happens  if  we 
were  to  bring  our  budget — not  close  to 
balance,  but  in  balance,  slightly  in  sur- 
plus. So  we  could  go  home  to  our  citi- 
zens and  people  and  say,  "We  are  pay- 
ing off  debt.  We  are  not  accumulating 
debt.  We  are  paying  off  debt."  We  do 
not  have  to  pay  off  a  lot.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  be  slightly  in  surplus,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Their  evaluation — I  do  not  have  one  of 
the  large  economy-size  versions  of 
charts — but  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  indicated  that  within  15  years 
of  the  balancing  of  the  budget  our 
economy  would  be  significantly  strong- 
er, the  per  capita  income  in  America 
would  be  significantly  higher,  that 
Americans  would  benefit. 

One  could  question  it.  I  will  be  glad 
to  engage  in  a  debate  about  whether  or 
not  the  GAO's  analysis— the  Federal 
Reserve's  analysis,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  report,  is  valid.  There 
may  be  some  who  come  to  the  floor  and 
say  we  think  deficit  financing  is  good 
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and  can  present  facts  and  figures  and 
charts  as  to  why  we  ought  to  do  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  and  of  the  belief 
that  our  Federal  budget  should  not  just 
be  in  balance  but  slightly  in  surplus  so 
we  are  paying  off  debt.  I  believe  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  stronger.  I  believe  our  po- 
litical system  would  work  better.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  would  trust 
us  more. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  trust  us  today  is  because 
they  hear  us  talking  about  deficit  re- 
duction and  then  giving  all  kinds  of 
reasons  why  this  is  not  the  right  time. 
"Let's  do  it  later.  Let's  wait  until  the 
economy  has  really  kicked  in.  Another 
couple  of  quarters  maybe  will  do  the 
trick.  Maybe  we  can  wait  until  after 
1994.  Maybe  1995  is  better." 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time,  in  my 
judgment,  to  take  that  second  step. 

The  budget  the  President  has  submit- 
ted I  think  bears  some  examining,  as 
we  consider  this.  The  budget  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  calls  for  $1,597  billion 
worth  of  spending.  Let  me  say  I  believe 
the  President  has  his  priorities  right, 
first  of  all.  He  is  talking  about  spend- 
ing more  money  on  children,  spending 
more  money  on  families,  trying  to  put 
investment  in  people.  It  is  key  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  capacity  for 
wealth-generating  that  we  need  so  we 
can  be  generous  where  we  feel  like,  as 
we  do  today. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to 
vote  against  this  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental bill.  That  is  not  the  issue: 
Are  you  for  or  against  helping  Califor- 
nia? Are  you  for  or  against  adding  an- 
other $700  million  to  the  Midwest,  to  a 
region  that  I  come  from,  that  will  ben- 
efit? That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  question  is  where  are  we  getting 
the  money?  This  budget  calls  for  about 
$273  billion  of  spending  on  Medicare 
and  Medicaid;  $177  billion  on  Medicare, 
$96  billion  on  Medicaid. 

It  calls  on  the  retirement  accounts 
for  $400  billion  to  be  spent:  Social  Secu- 
rity gets  $335  billion,  military  and  civil 
retirement  is  $65  billion— $400  billion. 

Other  entitlements,  all  the  other  en- 
titlements that  are  typically  targeted 
when  people  stand  up  and  talk  about 
mandatory  programs — the  farm  pro- 
gram, AFDC,  food  stamps— all  the  rest 
of  them  are  $171  billion. 

(Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  For  the  record,  those 
other  accounts  decreased  from  last 
year.  Those  who  are  looking  for  sort  of 
an  easy  way  out  of  the  entitlement 
program  need  to  be  alerted  to  that 
fact.  There  is  unlikely  to  be  an  easy  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  That  totals  $844 
billion.  Net  interest.  Madam  President, 
is  estimated  to  be  $212  billion. 

It  would  be  significantly  higher  were 
it  not  for  low  interest  rates.  We  are 
getting  a  bonus  today,  as  the  President 
has  talked  about.  The  reason  that  in- 


terest rates  and  low  inflation  stay  in 
place  is  that  we  had  the  courage  last 
August  to  vote  for  deficit  reduction. 
That  is  what  is  producing  it,  on  top  of 
the  deficit  reduction  action  that  oc- 
curred in  1990  that  I  voted  for  as  well. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.56  trillion 
on  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Social  Secu- 
rity, civil,  military,  retirement,  other 
entitlements,  and  the  interest  ac- 
counts; $541  billion  is  left  for  discre- 
tionary spending,  approximately  half 
of  that  going  into  this  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

I  am  merely  laying  that  out  so  we 
get  an  understanding  that  we  are 
about,  this  year,  to  spend  $1.6  trillion, 
$1,597  trillion  with  the  press  releases, 
$1,970  trillion  with  the  proud  state- 
ments about  investments.  But,  under- 
stand, as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
in  order  for  us  to  be  generous,  in  order 
for  us  to  build  schools,  to  build  roads, 
to  have  a  health  care  program,  a  safety 
net  of  any  kind,  this  Nation  has  to  gen- 
erate wealth.  That  is  the  source  of  our 
capacity  to  spend  anything  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  accounts 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money, 
just  so  colleagues  understand  there  are 
patriotic  Americans  out  there  who  are 
going  to  be  shipping  checks  to  Wash- 
ington, DC  on  April  15:  $500  billion  with 
individual  taxes — three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  Nebraska  do  not  even  item- 
ize, they  patriotically  send  their  check 
into  the  IRS  because  they  believe  it  is 
their  obligation — 82  percent  compli- 
ance in  this  country,  and  I  point  out, 
unfortunately,  on  the  way  down— $131 
billion  of  corporate  taxes  being  paid; 
$428  billion  of  social  insurance  taxes 
being  paid. 

I  made  the  point  before,  I  will  make 
it  again.  We  are  overtaxing  people  who 
get  paid  by  the  hour.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  50-year  history  of  our  Social  Se- 
curity Program,  we  broke  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system  and  began  to  generate  a 
surplus.  Fifteen  percent  payroll  taxes 
are  collected  on  the  American  people 
today.  If  you  are  self-employed,  as  15 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  you  paid  15  percent 
of  your  wages.  That  accumulates  as 
$428  billion  estimated  between  October 
1,  1993  and  September  30,  1994. 

We  will  go  beyond  that.  We  have  $55 
billion  in  excise  taxes,  $13  billion  in  es- 
tate taxes,  $19  billion  collected  by  Cus- 
toms, and  $20  billion  miscellaneous. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  we  are  collect- 
ing from  the  American  people.  If  they 
do  not  have  income  and  wages,  we  do 
not  collect  anything.  If  there  are  no 
jobs,  we  do  not  collect  anything.  All  of 
us  understand  that.  The  President 
most  particularly  understands  that.  He 
has  made  a  point  to  say  that  we  have 
to  invest  in  the  American  people,  in- 
vest in  their  capacity  to  increase  their 
earning  power.  That  is  the  key  to  our 
being  able  to  have  any  kind  of  revenue. 

I  pointed  out  before,  and  I  will  do  it 
again,    the    most    important    fact,    I 
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think,  of  all  in  1993  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  capacity  to  be  able  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  the  economy  is  grow- 
ing and  everything  looks  good  is  that 
the  productivity  of  the  American  work- 
er increased  4.7  percent,  reversing  a  20- 
year  decline  and  outstripping  all  of  our 
OECD  competitors — a  significant  fact. 

Yes,  I  believe  the  reconciliation  bill 
that  we  passed  on  August  5  was  ex- 
tremely important.  But  were  it  not  for 
the  increase  in  productivity  of  the 
American  workers,  were  it  not  for  in- 
creased productivity  of  men  and 
women  who  are  out  there  on  the  shop 
floors  today,  we  would  not  be  enjoying 
a  reduction  in  the  deficit.  We  would 
not  be  enjoying  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. We  would  not  be  sitting  here 
right  now  feeling  a  sense.  I  think,  of 
false  security  and  satisfaction  that  we 
no  longer  have  to  do  anything  more, 
the  deficit  is  going  down— $176  billion, 
Madam  President. 

I  ask  you  to  get  a  round  of  applause 
from  a  town  hall  meeting  saying,  "Con- 
gratulations, the  deficit  is  only  $176 
billion."  I  give  President  Clinton  full 
credit  for  getting  it  down  to  that.  If 
the  allies  had  stopped  at  the  Rhine 
River,  had  MacArthur  stopped  at  the 
Philippines,  World  War  II  would  have 
been  much  different. 

This  is  a  war,  and  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  if  you  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  balance  our  budget,  that  is  fine,  say 
so,  declare  your  opposition  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  we  can  have  a 
good  debate. 

I  believe  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  children,  I  believe  the  economic 
security  of  this  country,  I  believe,  in 
fact,  our  capacity  to  govern  ourselves 
is  in  jeopardy  unless  we  take  this  ac- 
tion. 
(Mr.  GRAHAM  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  KERREY.  The  total  amount  of 
revenue,  Mr.  President,  we  are  collect- 
ing from  the  American  taxpayers,  we 
are  estimating  to  be  collecting,  is 
$1,249  trillion  against  $1.5  trillion  in  re- 
ceipts. We  have  some  offsetting  ac- 
counts to  get  the  deficit  number  down. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  not 
going  to  collect  enough  money  to  pay 
the  bills  and,  thus,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  sell  Treasury  bonds.  We  borrow  from 
the  already  too  small  pool  of  savings, 
restricting  the  growth  of  the  economy, 
restricting  our  capacity  to  invest,  re- 
stricting our  ability.  Mr.  President,  to 
grow  and  generate  the  wealth  and  in- 
come that  we  need  to  be  generous. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  sit  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  say  that  we  are 
the  source  of  power  just  because  we  are 
willing  to  come  and  spend  money.  It  is 
not  our  money.  The  money  comes  from 
the  American  people.  And  I  believe 
that  our  fiscal  policies,  long-term,  are 
undercutting  our  ability  to  be  gener- 
ous, undercutting  our  capacity  to  build 
a  social  safety  net.  undercutting  our 
ability  to  be  competitive  and,  in  fact, 
we  drain  the  hard  work  that  produced 


the  4.7  percent  increase  in  productiv- 
ity. How  can  we  stand  in  front  of  work- 
ers and  say.  "We're  providing  you  all 
that  you  need  to  be  competitive,"  when 
we  know,  in  fact,  that  we  are  eroding 
that  capacity  with  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  U.S.  Government? 

The  amendment  that  we  have  pre- 
pared calls,  as  I  said,  for  57  specific 
items  totaling  $94  billion  over  5  years. 
Again  I  say  with  all  due  respect,  com- 
pare $94  billion  of  what  is  going  to  have 
to  happen  if  we  enact  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment.  I  know  there  are  going 
to  be  some  who  will  come  here  and 
have  great  arguments  about  why  they 
cannot  support  this,  and  2  weeks  from 
now  they  are  going  to  talk  about  their 
support  for  amending  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, saying  essentially  this,  Mr. 
President:  "Look,  we  know  this  deficit 
financing  is  wrong,  it's  bad,  we 
shouldn't  do  it  and  we  would  like  to 
stop,  but  we  can't.  But  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  we  will  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  us  from  doing 
what  we  know  is  wrong." 

On  that  basis,  we  would  have  great 
constitutional  debates  about  shoplift- 
ing or  any  other  sort  of  behavior  we 
think  is  wrong  that  we  cannot  stop. 
Why  do  we  not  amend  the  Constitution 
to  make  it  illegal  for  any  crime?  This 
is  a  crime.  We  ought  to  stop  it.  We 
ought  to  simply  say  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  second  step.  I  believe 
the  third  step  is  going  to  come  with  en- 
titlements, to  keep  moving  toward  the 
goal  of  having  our  fiscal  accounts  in 
balance. 

There  are  57  items  that  we  have  list- 
ed, some  not  terribly  controversial, 
some  extremely  controversial.  Perhaps 
I  might  begin  with  the  most  controver- 
sial. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  set  an  ex- 
ample in  Washington.  We  call  for  re- 
ductions in  spending  not  just  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  deficit, 
moving  closer  to  being  in  balance,  but 
we  also  call  for  reinforcing  what  the 
President  is  trying  to  address  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  to  have  priorities,  by 
doing  what  Vice  President  Gore  is 
talking  about  as  well  by  saying  we 
have  to  reduce  Government  overhead, 
we  need  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  duplication  and  we  need 
to  increase  accountability.  We  have  to 
address  the  mandatory  programs.  We 
have  to  ask  the  American  people  essen- 
tially to  take  less.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  American  people  to  take 
less,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  to  dem- 
onstrate our  willingness  to  take  less. 

This  amendment  does  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  Members'  pay,  as  well  as  all 
other  executive  pay  over  the  $100,000 
level,  of  5  percent,  not  what  I  would 
call  a  draconian  cut,  not  what  I  would 
call  an  unreasonable  reduction  given 
what  we  are  going  to  be  asking  the 
American  people  to  accept  from  us. 

This  has  a  proposal  to  address  the 
COLA'S  for  retired  military  and  civil 


retirees  over  $30,000  a  year.  In  good 
faith,  I  have  to  come  to  them  and  say 
1  have  given  up  something. 

We  reduce  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  appropriations  by  5  percent. 
We  limit  departing  Members'  purchase 
of  office  equipment.  We  reduce  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriations  by  7.5 
percent.  We  reduce  the  franking  ac- 
count by  20.  We  freeze  the  1994  COLA 
for  Members  and  Members'  future 
COLA'S.  We  reduce  travel  accounts  by 
15  percent  and.  as  I  said,  take  a  5-per- 
cent pay  cut  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  add  up  to 
a  lot.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
who  will  point  out,  "For  gosh  sakes. 
that  is  only  $1.8  billion  over  a  ,5-year 
period.  On  the  order  of  things,  $1.8  bil- 
lion is  not  much. 

The  proposal  on  salaries  is  only  $297 
million.  But  more  important  to  me, 
this  has  us  coming  forward  and  saying, 
as  I  said,  that  we  are  prepared  to  set  an 
example.  We  are  prepared  with  our  own 
pay,  we  are  prepared  with  our  own  ben- 
efits, we  are  prepared  to  set  an  example 
for  the  American  people  that  in  order 
to  get  the  deficit  not  just  under  control 
but  eliminated  so  we  are  in  the  surplus 
and  paying  off  our  debt,  to  arrive  at 
that  point  we  all  have  to  take  a  little 
less. 

Unless  you  are  prepared  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  say  that  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  take  a  little  more  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  taxes — and  I  do  not  hear 
a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  that  these 
days — unless  you  are  prepared  to  say 
somebody  is  going  to  pay  a  little  more, 
then  all  of  us  have  to  take  a  little  less, 
Mr.  President. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from — 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Yes. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  H38 

Mr.  REID.  My  amendment  is  pending. 
I  know  the  Senator  wants  to  offer  his 
amendment.  What  I  would  do — the  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  to  me — I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  do  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1438. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  strike  all  after  the  first 
word  and  insert  the  followingr;  "federal  en- 
tity or  official  who  makes  available  funds 
under  this  Act.  other  than  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (2)  above,  shall  take 
reasonable  steps  to  determine  whether  any 


individual  or  company  seeking  to  obtain 
such  funds  is  lawfully  within  the  United 
States." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1439 

(Purpose;  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  disaster  relief  assistance  provided  by 
this  bill  should  be  funded  through  the  en- 
actment of  a  temporary  Federal  tax  on 
gasoline) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
second  amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
send  to  the  desk.  My  first  amendment 
I  am  not  prepared  to  send  to  the  desk 
yet.  but  I  send  my  second  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  ROBB. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  my  amendment  being  set 
aside  for  his  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  two 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  set  aside  for  pur- 
poses of  considering  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Robb,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1439. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the .  in- 
sert the  following: 

Sec  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
disaster  relief  assistance  provided  by  this 
bill  should  be  funded  through  the  enactment 
of  a  temporary  Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  this  rel- 
atively quickly.  I  may  have  to  wait 
until  the  managers  of  the  bill  come 
back.  This  is  identical,  almost  an  iden- 
tical amendment  to  one  I  had  last  year 
to  the  disaster  assistance  which  went 
to  the  Midwest.  It  merely  requires  us — 
I  should  not  perhaps  say  "merely" — it 
requires  us  in  our  moment  of  generos- 
ity to  declare  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  this  appropriation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  look  for  offsets.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  offsetting  in  order 
to  pay  for  this  disaster.  What  we  have 
is  I  think  a  situation  where  we  are  re- 
sponding generously,  and  we  ought,  in 
my  judgment,  to  pay  for  it. 

This  particular  amendment  is  merely 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  as  I  said,  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Robb  and 
myself.  Last  year,  we  actually  had  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  which  di- 
rected the  conferees  to  include  a  gas 
tax.  This  year,  I  am  merely  offering  a 
sense  of  the  Senate.  I  think  last  year  I 
got  eight  votes.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  roUcall  on  this  particular  year. 

But  I  do,  Mr.  President,  point  out 
that  I  think  this  is  a  very  needed  and 


healthy  check.  I  appreciate  very  much 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  have  asked  for  a  special 
commission  to  look  at  disaster  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations 
about  how  disaster  programs  ought  to 
be  addressed  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  uirge  and 
hope  is  included  is  that  if  we  have  a 
disaster  and  we  appropriate  money,  we 
ought  to  designate  a  source  of  those 
funds.  In  this  particular  case— as  I  said. 
I  also  did  this  last  year— I  am  asking 
for  a  gasoline  tax  to  be  levied  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  generate  such  funds  as 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  disaster.  It  is 
a  very  important  check  to  make  sure 
that  our  generosity,  indeed,  is  in  line 
with  what  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay. 

We  can  come  here,  as  I  do,  saying 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska  want  to 
help  the  people  of  California,  that  the 
people  of  Nebraska  want  to  help  the 
people  who  were  damaged  by  the  Mid- 
west flood,  that  the  people  of  Nebraska 
want  to  help  the  people  of  Hawaii  who 
were  damaged  by  the  hurricane,  or  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  people 
of  Florida.  I  can  say  that  we  want  to  be 
generous,  and  we  want  to  extend  our 
generosity.  But  if  I  do  not  have  a  re- 
quirement to  pay,  if  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  me  to  actually  collect 
the  money,  it  is  a  hollow  extension  of 
generosity  because  all  we  are  doing  is 
borrowing  the  money. 

Worse  than  that,  as  I  indicated,  there 
is  no  check,  there  is  no  way  for  me  to 
measure  whether  or  not  I  am  asking 
for  something  that  the  American  peo- 
ple or  the  people  of  Nebraska  would 
support.  We  all  know  that  basically 
what  we  have  done  is  we  have  taken 
the  disaster  in  California  now.  we  have 
looked  back,  and  we  have  added  some 
additional  things.  I  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  a  number  of  meetings 
dealing  with  the  Midwest:  Should  we 
add  additional  money? 

One  of  the  suggestions  was  that  we 
use  this  opportunity  with  the  disaster 
in  California  to  add  money  so  that  we 
can  pay  for  nurseries  and  orchards  that 
were  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1993. 

Perhaps  we  should.  Perhaps  that  is 
something  we  ought  to  do.  But  I  am 
just  saying  that  unless  I  have  some 
kind  of  funding  mechanism  which  re- 
quires me  to  collect  the  money — to 
pass  the  collective  hat.  Mr.  President — 
I  must  say  all  I  am  really  doing  is  try- 
ing to  sort  of  satisfy  some  additional 
requirements  for  spending  without 
being  terribly  responsible. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  and  the  Senator  bring 
up  the  second  amendment.  I  make  the 


suggestion  because  it  includes  a  tax, 
and  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee should  be  advised  of  this,  because 
we  have  been  advised  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  that  if  this  is  presented  as 
an  amendment,  not  as  a  sense  of  the 
Senate,  we  will  not  go  to  conference 
because  of  the  tax  feature  involved. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  if  we  could  advise 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  this  development;  and  therefore  I 
suggest,  if  we  can,  we  set  this  aside  and 
the  second  amendment  may  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Hawaii  out  of  respect  for  that 
particular  consideration,  this  is  merely 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  KERREY.  It  does  not  instruct 
the  committee  to  designate  a  tax  for 
this  effort.  Is  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
still  of  the  opinion  that — 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Because  of  the  tax  fea- 
ture, whether  it  is  a  sense  or  not  a 
sense  of  the  Senate,  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  advising 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Very  well.  I  would  be 
pleased  to. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  we  did  no- 
tify the  Finance  Committee.  They  were 
concerned  about  language  that  would 
instruct  the  conferees,  so  we  changed  it 
to  a  sense  of  the  Senate  in  part  to  ac- 
commodate that  concern;  but  I  must 
say  in  part  out  of  recognition  that  it 
was  very  unlikely  this  amendment  was 
going  to  be  accepted. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  in  making  this 
proposal  is  make  a  suggestion  to  this 
task  force  that  in  the  process  of  consid- 
ering the  recommendation,  one  of  the 
things  we  consider  is,  rather  than  get- 
ting in  this  debate,  should  we  have  an 
offset,  which  I  think  is  not  right — I  do 
not  think  we  should  in  the  case  of  a 
disaster  in  California  say  that  we  are 
going  to  make  somebody  else  suffer  as 
a  consequence  of  the  suffering  that  is 
going  on  out  there.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  make  the  point,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
set  it  aside  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing and  allowing  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  get 
back  and  discuss  again  precisely  what 
it  is  this  proposal  does.  I  saw  earlier 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado come  to  the  floor,  and  there  will 
be  others  who  want  to  come  and  speak 
in  favor. 

Again,  it  is  not  my  desire  nor  my  in- 
tent to  slow  down  this  dire  emergency 
supplemental,  a  supplemental  that  I 
believe  is  needed  and  a  supplemental 
that  I  intend  to  vote  for,  as  I  did  last 
year  with  the  disaster  programs  of  the 
Midwest.  But,  Mr.  President,  because  a 
rescission  package  was  attached  to  the 
dire  supplemental  bill,  I  have  an  obli- 
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gation  as  a  consequence  of  believing 
that  the  rescission  should  go  further, 
to  attempt  to  amend  that  rescission 
which  is  now  a  part  of  this  dire  emer- 
gency bill. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  trying  to  follow  the  Senator's  rea- 
soning. I  completely  respect  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  share  that  desire,  and  I  have  my 
own  ways  of  how  to  get  there.  The  Sen- 
ator at  the  same  time  says  he  does  not 
want  to  slow  down  the  supplemental, 
for  which  I  am  indeed  grateful.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  proposal — and  if 
you  could  clarify  it  for  me — is  it  $94 
billion  overall  in  rescissions?  And  how 
much  in  tax  increases? 

Mr.  KERREY.  There  are  no  tax  in- 
creases. They  are  all  rescissions. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  How  much  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Ninety-four  billion 
dollars. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  In  terms  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  the  gas  tax,  is  that  the 
part  that  you  would  be  offering  next? 

Mr.  KERREY.  No.  There  are  two— 
that  is  correct — amendments.  One  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
gasoline  tax,  and  the  other  is  an 
amendment  to  the  rescission  portion  of 
it. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  although  I  completely 
believe  that  he  is  genuine  when  he  says 
he  does  not  want  to  slow  this  down.  I 
believe  that  if  you  were  to  change  the 
rescission  and  if  this  were  to  pass,  to 
go  from  $3  billion  to  $94  billion,  and  the 
unbelievable  impact  that  would  have 
on  this  economy,  having  listened  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Bentsen,  OMB  Di- 
rector Panetta— what  they  are  trying 
to  achieve  is  a  very  good  balance  be- 
tween growth  and  stimulation  of  this 
economy,  as  well  as,  frankly,  stream- 
lining. They  have  worked  hard  to  do 
that. 

I  would  say  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  of  $94  billion  would  in  fact 
slow  the  supplemental  down  dramati- 
cally, absolutely,  because  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $2.5  billion  in  the 
House,  and  if  we  were  to  achieve  this 
amendment  and  it  were  to  pass,  $94  bil- 
lion in  rescission,  I  would  venture  to 
say  knowing  the  way  things  work 
around  here,  that  would  be  an  enor- 
mous difference  and  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  have  never  seen  a  con- 
ference that  would  be  so  disparate  in 
rescissions. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  my  friend  and 
my  colleague  that  I  know  he  does  not 
want  to  slow  the  supplemental  down. 
But  the  impact  of  this  passing  would 
slow  this  supplemental  down  very,  very 
much.  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  he 
could  reconsider  offering  this  at  this 


time.  We  will  have  the  budget  debate. 
God  knows,  we  will  have  many  debates. 
We  are  just  getting  down  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  it  will  flow  to  all  the 
committees. 

I  would  respectfully  make  the  com- 
ment that,  with  all  due  respect.  I  think 
passage  of  it  would  slow  the  supple- 
mental down.  It  would  hurt  the  people 
not  only  in  California  but  in  the  Mid- 
west. Hawaii,  and  other  places  where 
they  are  anxiously  awaiting  this  help. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  in  response.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  vastly  prefer  to  have 
a  rescission  bill  before  me.  Indeed,  we 
indicated  that  it  was  not  our  intent  to 
try  to  amend  the  supplemental.  But 
the  rescission  bill  was  placed  and  the 
supplemental,  and  thus  we  are  now  in 
this  particular  position. 

I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  a  time 
agreement  at  some  point.  I  am  not 
standing  here  and  filibustering  this 
bill.  I  want  the  bill  to  pass.  But  the 
driving  force  here  is  our  desire  to  get 
out  of  here  on  Friday.  What  is  causing 
the  potential  dilemma  is  that  we  have 
a  recess.  We  want  to  go  home.  I  am 
conscious  of  that.  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  either  want  to  vote  for 
or  against  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  because  many  of  them  are  plan- 
ning to  leave  early. 

So  I  say  with  great  respect  that  I 
think  that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
vote  against  this  amendment  because 
they  will  say  it  is  going  to  slow  down 
the  supplemental.  There  will  be  many 
who  will  vote  against  this  amendment 
for  all  kinds  of  other  reasons. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  Mr.  President, 
when  it  comes  time  to  spend  money,  we 
can  do  things  in  record  time.  When  it 
comes  time  to  spend,  I  say  with  great 
respect — I  made  this  exact  point  last 
year  when  it  affected  the  Midwest. 
When  the  Midwestern  flood  was  the 
issue,  1  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  At  a  time  when  every  single  person 
in  this  body  almost  was  coming  to  the 
floor  saying  we  have  to  have  more  cuts, 
then  that  flood  hit.  There  was  biparti- 
san enthusiasm  to  spend  money  be- 
cause we  knew  it  was  not  going  to  be 
accounted  for. 

We  could  load  that  thing  up  and 
spend  money  however  way  we  wanted. 
We  can  ask  for  100  percent  funding.  We 
could  ask  for  things  because  we  knew 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

So  we  had  extraordinary  speed,  ex- 
traordinary bipartisan  cooperation. 
There  was  no  gridlock  last  year  when 
it  came  time  for  the  supplemental  dis- 
aster program  for  the  Midwest.  We  had 
no  excuses  then,  no  procedural  reasons 
then,  no  sense  of  "I  have  to  get  this 
sort  of  considered."  We  had  to  have  it 
done  right  now. 

So  as  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  slow 
this  down.  I  will  agree  to  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  will  make  certain  that  this 
supplemental  is  done,  and  in  an  expedi- 
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tious  fashion.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
other  reasons  that  people  who  will  op- 
pose this  package. 

I  would  vastly  prefer  to  have  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  on  the  rescis- 
sion bill,  and  would  love  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments against  it  then,  Mr.  President. 
Because  there  will  be  plenty  of  argu- 
ments against  it  on  that  basis.  There 
will  be  lots  of  reasons  why  those  who 
are  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  who  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  $94  billion  over  5 
years.  There  are  lots  of  ways  to  change 
it. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  amend  it, 
and  lots  of  ways  to  add  to  it,  and  alter 
it.  Indeed,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
have  done  in  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental. We  marked  it  up  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  al- 
ready indicated  if  anybody  wants  to 
amend  title  II  they  have  to  have  an  off- 
set if  they  want  to  spend  more  money. 
When  it  comes  to  trying  to  spend  less 
money,  we  have  all  kinds  of  procedural 
reasons  why  it  cannot  be  done,  why  it 
should  not  be  done. 

So  I  say  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
I  am  100  percent  behind  this  supple- 
mental. I  will  do  nothing  to  slow  this 
up.  including  allowing  a  time  agree- 
ment so  this  amendment  can  be  consid- 
ered so  that  Members  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  mentioned 
$94  billion.  I  have  gone  to  the  clerk  and 
requested  to  have  a  copy  of  your 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  not 
here  yet.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KERREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  before  me  a  3- 
page  or  4-page  listing  of  57  proposals. 
Was  this  prepared  by  the  Senator's  of- 
fice? 

Mr.  KERREY.  It  was  prepared  not 
just  by  my  office  but  by  a  number  of 
Senators  who  participated  in  the  bipar- 
tisan effort. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  bring  this  up  because 
I  just  got  hold  of  this  about  15  minutes 
ago.  This  constitutes  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KERREY.  No.  It  does  not.  Legis- 
lative counsel  is  preparing  the  amend- 
ment. As  a  consequence  of  weather  and 
other  considerations,  they  have  not 
completed  the  drafting  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thought  the  preparers 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  were 
aware  of  what  is  involved  here.  There 
are  57  proposals.  They  range  anywhere 
from  reducing  Public  Law  48.  titles  1 
and  23  by  20  percent;  reduce  RDA  to  the 
Senate  level;  means  test  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  allow  industry  to 
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cogenerate  power  at  DOE  labs.  It  just 
goes  on  and  on.  If  we  are  to  seriously 
consider  these  amendments  in  this 
process,  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  are 
concluded  in  a  week's  time. 

There  are  some  matters  in  here  that 
I  am  certain  would  evoke  much  con- 
troversy. For  example.  I  am  certain 
Alaskans  would  like  to  know  what  this 
business  about  selling  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration  is  all  about, 
what  eliminating  funds  for  the  high- 
temperature  gas  reactor  is  all  about. 
We  have  TVA  involved;  eliminate  re- 
ports on  Davis-Bacon  projects;  phase  in 
10  percent  reduction  in  arts  and  hu- 
manities; terminate  the  honey  pro- 
gram. We  have  no  honey  program  in 
Hawaii  but  I  suppose  this  is  important 
for  some. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  seri- 
ously hoping  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider these  amendments  today? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Hawaii,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
precisely  what  I  hope.  I  would  have 
preferred,  as  I  indicated,  that  we  would 
be  offering  this  amendment  to  a  clean 
rescission  bill  only  that  the  President 
introduced  last  fall  and  was  voted  on 
the  House  side.  I  say  with  great  respect 
that  on  the  details  of  this  amendment, 
the  printed  copy,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii is  quite  correct  because  we  have 
been  making  some  alterations  in  this 
and  was  just  debatable  this  morning. 

We  have  had  this  amendment  out  to 
the  American  people  since  last  fall.  In- 
deed, I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
had  phone  calls,  letters,  lots  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  am  quite 
clear  that  there  is  opposition.  There  is 
opposition  from  some  people  in  Ne- 
braska, who  do  not  want  to  terminate 
the  hunting  program.  There  is  opposi- 
tion from  people  in  Nebraska  who  do 
not  want  reductions  here  in  this  farm 
program.  There  is  opposition  from  peo- 
ple who  say,  "Can  you  not  make  a  re- 
duction someplace  else?"  "Is  it  not 
possible  for  you  to  find  a  reduction  in 
some  other  area?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  again  I  point  out 
what  is  going  on  here.  We  can  dem- 
onstrate how  easy  it  is  to  put  together 
a  Republican  and  Democrat  coalition 
and  get  things  done  in  record  time  if 
there  is  an  urgency,  or  a  dire  supple- 
mental appropriation.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  a  list.  We  tried, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Hawaii,  to  be 
as  specific  as  possible  so  we  would  not 
be  standing  here  with  an  across-the- 
board  cut  or  some  other  sort  of  thing 
like  that.  We  tried  to  be  as  specific  as 
possible.  We  put  out  a  request  to  any 
Senator  that  wanted  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  this  amendment. 
There  are  disagreements  within  the 
group  itself.  Occasionally,  we  have  one 
person  fall  off  as  a  result  of  something 
being  included,  or  we  have  a  person  fall 
off  as  a  result  of  something  not  being 
included. 

The  whole  process  of  cutting  spend- 
ing is  a  difficult  process  because  you 
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must— if,  in  the  end,  you  believe  we 
ought  to  arrive  at  a  point  where  we  are 
paying  off  debt,  you  must  inescapably 
say  "no"  to  a  friend.  You  must  ines- 
capably say  that  you  are  going  to  re- 
duce—or in  some  cases  eliminate — pro- 
grams that  you  can  make  a  good  case 
for  in  isolation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  achieve.  But,  first, 
we  have  no  amendment  before  us.  We 
are  not  able  to  submit  this  to  CBO  and 
ask  for  their  opinion.  We  have  no  idea 
whether  the  numbers  presented  in  this 
four  pages  are  correct  or  incorrect,  and 
this  is  an  almost  impossible  task  for 
the  Senate,  if  I  may  most  respectfully 
say  that. 

Mr.  KERREY.  We  have  run  into  a 
problem,  and  counsel  is  saying  that 
within  15  or  20  minutes  we  are  going  to 
have  an  amendment  here.  We  expected 
to  have  it  by  10  o'clock  when  we  start- 
ed business.  Actually,  in  previous  con- 
versations with  the  leadership,  I  was 
under  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
scission bill  was  going  to  be  offered 
later  and  not  attached  to  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental.  We  have  been 
under  some  time  constraint,  in  part,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  unexpected  accel- 
eration of  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
We  will  have  an  amendment  for 
Members  to  consider.  I  say  again  that 
this  amendment  has  been  under  delib- 
eration since  last  fall.  And  the  proof  of 
that  is,  I  say  to  any  American  who  hap- 
pens to  be  listening  to  this  thing  at 
12:20  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters,  and  I  received  phone 
calls  from  people  all  over  the  country 
saying,  "Do  not  cut  NEA."  I  have  re- 
ceived angry  phone  calls  from  people 
who  do  not  like  the  adjustments  we  are 
making  in  the  COLA  for  military  and 
civil  retirees.  I  have  heard  protests 
from  people  who  do  not  like  specific 
parts  of  this  list. 

This  has  not  been  a  proposal  that  has 
any  stealth  qualities  about  it.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  in  a  very  open,  de- 
liberative fashion  since  last  summer, 
and  the  details  of  it  are  well  known  by 
the  people  who  oppose  it.  The  adminis- 
tration came  out  in  opposition  to  it 
last  year.  They  began  to  organize  that 
opposition,  to  generate  enthusiasm 
amongst  a  variety  of  groups,  describing 
how  this  is  going  to  bring  the  Republic 
to  an  end. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  opposition  is 
itself  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  open  process  and  have  de- 
clared that  we  believe  we  have  to  cut 
spending  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
budget  in  balance  and  be  able  to  keep 
our  economy  growing.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult proposition  to  say  no  in  this 
fashion.  I  say,  with  great  respect  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  ranking  member,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, who  know  far  more  about  this 
process  than  I,  I  appreciate  that  they 
have  been  through  the  battles  on  this 


thing  before.  But  those  of  us  who  feel 
strongly  that  this  ought  to  be  done  get 
very  frustrated  when  we  are  told:  Well, 
the  process  does  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  My  only  concern,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  have  nothing  to 
deal  with.  We  have  not  seen  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  certain  the  amendment  is 
not  at  the  clerk's  desk.  When  will  that 
amendment  be  here  so  we  can  debate 
it? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Counsel  has  assured 
me  that  it  will  be  here  within  15  or  20 
minutes  now.  They  told  me  15  or  20 
minutes  ago  that  it  would  be  within  a 
half  an  hour. 

I  emphasize  that  our  initial  under- 
standing was  that  the  rescission  bill 
would  come  up  later.  We  have  had  to 
accelerate  the  detailed  writing  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  alert  those  who  won- 
der about  this  kind  of  a  process  that 
when  you  are  not  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee you  are  not  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  command  the  staff  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  very  often  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  that  job  done. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  he  has  raised  an- 
other point  having  to  do  with  CBO.  We 
have  very  explicitly  not  lowered  the 
caps  because  there  was  disagreement 
about  whether  we  ought  to  do  that.  As 
a  consequence  of  not  lowering  the  caps, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  not.  under  any 
circumstances,  being  able  to  get  a 
score  from  CBO  on  this.  Regardless  of 
what  is  on  the  amendment,  as  a  result 
of  not  lowering  those  caps,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  have  a  score  from  CBO 
Mr.  GREGG.  Will  the  Se.iator  from 
Nebraska  yield  for  a  questic  i? 
Mr.  KERREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  initiative,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  about  being  familiar  with 
the  specifics.  I  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  this  has  been  publicly  presented.  I 
believe  it  was  last  September  that 
there  was  a  formal  presentation  of  this 
package.  It  has  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  press  and,  of 
course,  a  lot  of  this  package  is  drawn 
from  a  proposal  of  Congressman  Kasich 
and  Congressman  Penny  on  the  House 
side,  and  much  of  it  is  drawn  also  from 
proposals  of  Vice  President  Gore  and 
from  the  proposals  of  the  President 
himself  in  the  area  especially  of  the 
252,000  reduction  in  the  area  of  person- 
nel. 

So  the  elements  of  this  package  were 
put  together  by  a  fairly  large  group  of 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  it  was  publicly  discussed  with  con- 
siderable exposure  throughout  the  fall. 
It  has  come  forward  today  because  the 
manner  of  procedure  around  here  re- 
quires that  it  be  brought  forth  today, 
because  this  is  really  the  only  vehicle, 
as  I  understand  it^-and  that  is  the  cle- 
ment of  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska— we  are  going  to  have 
available  to  us  for  a  long  time  if  we 
want  to  address  this  type  of  spending 
restraint.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  KERREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GREGG.  So  the  appropriate  man- 
ner in  which  this  body  functions  re- 
quires us  to  bring  it  forth  today.  I  cer- 
tainly congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  energy  and  initiative 
in  putting  this  package  together  and 
bringing  together  a  large  number  of 
Senators  who  support  it. 

It  is  a  logical  step  in  the  process 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  under- 
take here  as  a  Government  and  as  a 
Congress  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
get  under  control  the  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  Presi- 
dent's package.  That  included  $5  billion 
of  spending  restraints  in  the  first  year 
of  a  5-year  period.  That  55  billion  is 
going  to  be  completely  eliminated  by 
today's  supplemental  emergency  ap- 
propriation, which  is  going  to  require 
us  to  spend  upwards  of  $10  billion  to 
help  out  the  folks  in  California,  pri- 
marily. And  that  is  an  understandable 
and  necessary  expense.  But  the  fact  is 
that  if  you  undertake  the  California 
expenditure— and  I  think  we  should, 
obviously,  in  order  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple who  suffered  from  the  earthquake— 
you  are  essentially  creating  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  spending  restraint 
this  year  within  the  President's  budg- 
et, because  the  $5  billion  would  have 
been  wiped  out.  In  the  outyears,  there 
was  also  not  a  great  deal  of  spending 
restraint  in  the  budget.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  spending  side  of 
the  ledger  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  a  bipartisan  package  of  spend- 
ing cuts. 

And.  yes,  all  of  these  spending  cuts 
will  be  unpopular  to  the  constituencies 
that  are  impacted.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  is  always  the  case. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  be  true  to  the  di- 
rective which  I  believe  the  American 
people  sent  us  here  with,  which  is  to 
bring  under  control  the  Federal  budget 
hemorrhaging  which  has  occurred  over 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  to  address 
not  only  the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger 
but  also  the  spending  side.  And  this  is 
a  legitimate  attempt  to  do  that. 

If  you  go  down  through  the  list  of  is- 
sues which  are  raised  here,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  deserves  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  commendation  for 
having  pulled  together  ideals  for  which 
there  is  strong  bipartisan  support.  He 
has  not  chosen  to  target,  through  this 
proposal,  one  specific  area  which  might 
be  egregious  to  a  certain  region  or  to  a 
certain  group  of  Senators  of  a  political 
philosophy. 

You  look  at  this  proposal  and  every- 
body gets  their  toes  stepped  on,  and  in 
some  cases  their  ox  is  gored.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  effort,  and  it  is  one  which 
impacts  a  large  si)ectra  of  functions  of 
Federal  activity.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  a  legitimate  and  honest  and 
fair  attempt  to  bring  under  control  the 
Federal  deficit. 


So  I  just  want  to  commend  again  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  bringing 
this  item  forward.  I  hope  he  will  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental, because  that  appears  to  be  the 
only  vehicle  available.  As  such,  it  is 
the  only  game  in  town.  And  if  that  is 
the  way  the  process  works  and  if  we 
are  going  to  be  participants  in  that 
process,  this  amendment  has  to  go  for- 
ward at  this  time.  It  is  a  legitimate 
and  substantive  attempt  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  over  a  5-year  period,  by  ap- 
proximately $95  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  it  is  something  that  has  to 
be  undertaken  if  we  are  going  to  be 
sure  that  the  trends  which  are  pres- 
ently occurring  in  the  deficit  area  con- 
tinue and  that  we  will  continue  to  see 
a  drop  in  the  outyears  in  the  Federal 
deficit. 

It  is  also  a  critical  effort  if  we  are 
going  to  address  what  should  be  all  of 
our  concerns,  which  is  that  we  not  con- 
tinually pass  on  to  the  next  generation 
more  and  more  costs  which  are  spent 
on  funding  this  generation. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  item  in 
the  President's  budget  which  was  sub- 
mitted just  a  couple  of  days  ago,  which 
talked  about  the  fact  that  the  genera- 
tion which  is  now  coming  up  will  be 
paying  up  to  50  percent  of  their  earn- 
ings over  their  lifetime  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  supporting 
the  activities  of  the  Government.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money.  But  the  next  genera- 
tion after  that,  their  children,  are 
going  to  end  up  paying  upwards  to  85 
percent  of  their  wages  and  earnings  to 
the  Government  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  continue  to 
pass  laws  in  our  generation  which  ben- 
efit our  generation  but  end  up  bemg 
paid  for  by  the  next  generation. 

What  this  amendment  attempts  to 
accomplish  is  to  start  to  address  that 
problem  by  putting  in  place  a  very  sub- 
stantive and  very  thoughtful,  some 
bipartisanly  supported,  spending  reduc- 
tions which  are  appropriate  at  this 
time,  because  the  procedure  requires 
that  it  go  forward  at  this  time. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  GREGG.  He  has  been  in- 
volved from  the  beginning.  If  Senator 
GREGG  had  prepared  this  amendment, 
it  would  probably  be  twice  as  big  as 
this  one. 

I  do  not  recall  a  single  situation, 
where  one  of  the  members  in  this  group 
said.  "I  would  like  to  do  this,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said, 
"No,  if  you  put  that  on  there,  I  will  not 
vote  for  it,"  clearly  understanding  that 
we  have  to  vote  for  things  that  we  may 
not  like  under  normal  circumstances. 
We  have  to  vote  to  reduce  and  in  some 
cases  eliminate  some  things  that  we 
would  prefer  to  have  funded. 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
steadfast  support  of  the  effort  to  say 
we  have  to  reduce  spending  because  we 
believe  it  will  be  good  for  the  economy. 
We  believe  it  will  give  Alan  Greenspan 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  some  room  to 
move.  We  believe  it  will  sustain  a  low- 
inflation,  low-interest-rate  economic 
recovery  if  we  do. 

But  now  is  not  the  time  to  rest  on 
our  laurels.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  say,  "Well,  we  went  through 
all  that  mess  last  August,  and  we  got 
the  deficit  down  to  $176  billion,  and, 
gosh,  we  know  we  took  a  lot  of  heat  for 
doing  that,  a  lot  of  criticism  for  doing 
that,  so  let  us  just  hope  the  economy 
continues  to  grow." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  indeed  see  this 
connected  to  downward  trends  in  infla- 
tion that  probably  began  with  deficit 
reduction  action  in  1990.  We  made  some 
adjustments  in  some  areas  in  1993.  We 
have  taken  additional  steps.  This  mere- 
ly says  that  we  have  to  keep  going. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  stop.  There  is 
never  a  good  time  to  do  this.  But  eco- 
nomically there  has  never  been  a  bet- 
ter time.  The  economy  is  growing,  in- 
terest rates  are  down,  inflation  is 
down.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  given  us  an  indication 
of  what  he  intends  to  do  if  he  sees  the 
economy  overheating.  We  can  help  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  little  bit  of  time  to  point  out 
one  of  the  more  difficult  and  conten- 
tious problems  that  we  have  in  all  of 
this,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  man- 
dated programs.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  other 
things.  I  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  talk  about  other 
appropriated  items  that  could  be  re- 
duced. There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  still  some  areas  out  there  that  I 
would  vote  to  reduce  if  we  thought  we 
could  put  together  a  majority. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  again 
the  numbers  of  the  President's  budg- 
et—$177  billion  in  Medicare  and  $96  bil- 
lion in  Medicaid;  $273  billion  just  on 
those  two  health  care  programs.  That 
does  not  include  the  VA,  does  not  in- 
clude the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  It  does  not  include  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Probably 
$330  or  so  billion  of  total  Federal 
health  care  spending. 

By  the  way,  bringing  some  reality 
into  some  of  the  argument  that  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor,  people  say  they  are 
against  a  big-Government  takeover  of 
health  care.  Mr.  President,  the  Govern- 
ment started  taking  over  health  care 
long  ago.  And  $330  billion  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution,  over  30  percent  of 
the  bills  being  paid  right  now,  with 
taxpayer  money.  Regrettably,  we  do 
not  fund  all  of  that.  We  deficit  finance 
about  20  percent  of  it. 

We  basically  say,  yes,  we  want  the 
doctors  to  take  care  of  us  when  we  get 
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sick  and,  yes,  we  want  hospitalization 
and,  for  gosh  sakes,  we  do  not  want  to 
have  to  turn  anybody  away  if  they 
have  a  need,  but  we  just  do  not  want  to 
pay  the  bill. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  instead  is 
borrow  about  $60  billion  of  that,  sell 
Treasury  bonds  for  about  $60  billion 
and  say  to  our  kids,  "Even  though  our 
interest  rate  is  not  a  big  deal,  only 
about  $60  billion  of  additional  interest, 
you  can  pay.  We  need  these  hospital 
bills  paid.  But  we  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  bills.  We  would  rather  it  not  come 
out  of  our  earnings,  for  gosh  sakes.  We 
want  it  to  come  out  of  your  earnings." 
which  is  what  interest  represents,  Mr. 
President. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  $335  bil- 
lion of  Social  Security,  $65  billion  in 
military  and  civil  retirements,  $273  bil- 
lion of  health  care  spending— $400  bil- 
lion of  retirement  spending— and  then 
another  $117  billion,  totaling  844  man- 
dated programs. 

We  are  going  to  debate  these  things 
this  year.  We  did  not  debate  them  last 
year.  All  the  rancorous  debate  we  had 
about  the  budget  last  year,  there  was 
not  a  single  word — we  had  one  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  control  the  growth  of 
entitlements,  but  other  than  that,  they 
just  go  on. 

It  is  a  $32  billion  increase,  by  the 
President's  estimate — CBO  actually  es- 
timates more  than  that — an  increase 
from  President  Bush's  first  budget  to 
President  Clinton's  second  budget,  a 
$32  billion  increase  in  spending  that  is 
going  to  occur  with  almost  no  debate 
at  all. 

If  you  add  that  interest  in.  out  of  a 
$1.6  trillion  budget.  $1.56  trillion  goes 
for  essentially  checks  that  we  are  writ- 
ing out  to  individuals  and  institutions, 
with  almost  no  debate  at  all,  almost  no 
concern  at  all.  We  are  really  only  argu- 
ing whether  we  come  to  cutting  the 
budget  with  $541  billion  for  discre- 
tionary spending.  We  make  an  attempt 
to  get  into  it  here  with  military  and 
civil  retirement. 

I  must  say,  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
say  with  a  straight  face  that  the  meth- 
od we  are  using  is  altogether  fair.  But 
what  we  said  was  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  with  Social  Se- 
curity. We  cannot  do  anything  really 
significant  with  Medicare.  So  we  will 
just  make  some  kind  of  a  gesture  to  in- 
dicate to  all  people  in  this  country 
that  we  have  to  keep  our  economy 
growing  if  we  want  to  maintain  the 
safety  net.  It  just  is  a  mistake,  wheth- 
er the  issue  is  health  care  or  the  issue 
is  retirement,  for  us  to  say  to  the 
American  people:  All  I  have  to  do  is 
give  you  a  card  to  make  you  eligible 
and  that  secures  your  income.  It  does 
not. 

I  support  President  Clinton's  effort 
to  get  the  American  people  a  health  se- 
curity card  that  declares  we  are  all  eli- 
gible for  the  same  system.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  happen,  but  I  sup- 


port that  effort.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  simplified  eligibility.  But  it  is 
wrong  for  us  to  say  in  the  process  of 
handing  somebody  a  card  that  that 
card  guarantees  him  or  her  high-qual- 
ity health  care.  It  does  not.  Nobody 
here  in  Congress  can  do  that. 

We  can  pass  a  law  and  say  you  are  el- 
igible. We  can  guarantee  eligibility  by 
the  law.  But  the  law  does  not  guaran- 
tee high-quality  health  care.  Only  our 
ability  individually  and  collectively  to 
generate  wealth  and  income  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  we  have  high- 
quality  health  care,  as  well  as  the  will- 
ingness of  people  to  train  themselves 
and  educate  themselves  to  acquire  the 
skills  to  do  the  job. 

This  safety  net  we  began  to  erect  in 
1935  with  the  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act,  that  we  began  to 
fund  in  1940.  and  we  added  disability  in- 
come, we  added  health  care  income — 
that  safety  net  all  of  us  want  to  pro- 
vide because  we  know  the  marketplace 
can  be  cruel.  We  know  we  cannot  just 
let  the  marketplace  run  to  take  care  of 
people.  All  of  us  are  proud  about  what 
Medicare  has  done,  about  what  Social 
Security  has  done.  Nobody  wants  to  re- 
verse that.  Nobody  wants  to  leave  indi- 
viduals out  there  in  the  lurch. 

Our  ability  to  build  that  safety  net 
rests  upon  our  capacity  to  generate  in- 
creased income  in  goods  and  services. 
Even  though  I  believe  that  this  deficit 
reduction  action  will  enable  our  econ- 
omy to  grow  faster  and  strengthen  that 
safety  net,  it  also  alarms  me  that  I  am 
mostly  going  after  discretionary  ac- 
counts that  are  already  under  assault. 
All  of  us  know,  who  have  any  military 
bases  at  all  close  to  us — and  we  have  a 
wonderful  one  at  STRATCOM.  in 
Omaha.  NE — that  these  reductions  in 
defense  do  not  just  mean  we  are  get- 
ting dangerously  close  to  lowering  our 
guard  too  much.  It  also  means  we  have 
to  lay  somebody  off. 

We  have  seen  the  stress,  the  turmoil 
that  occurs  when  that  happens.  These 
reductions  in  expenditures  are  opposed 
because  somebody  is  going  to  lose  his 
or  her  job  over  it  in  defense,  or  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  or  for 
legal  services,  or  any  other  account. 

Somebody  is  out  there  getting  a  pay- 
check. I  am  conscious  of  that.  I  am 
conscious  even  when  we  build  a  $600 
toilet  seat,  which  is  a  disgrace,  even 
when  we  waste  money  in  discretionary 
accounts,  at  least  somebody  has  a  job 
in  the  process. 

I  must  say,  and  I  am  sure  other  col- 
leagues feel  the  same  way,  when  we  get 
away  from  Washington.  DC,  and  these 
hallowed  Halls  and  listening  to  our- 
selves talk  about  all  sorts  of  grand 
things,  and  go  home  and  talk  to  the 
American  people,  we  find  out.  oddly,  at 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  when  we  ought 
to  feel  this  enormous  exhilaration  now 
we  no  longer  live  in  fear  that  tomorrow 
we  may  blow  ourselves  up  with  nuclear 
weapons— that    was    the    fear   in    1988 


when  I  was  campaigning  for  this  job; 
that  is  no  longer  there— you  would 
think  the  American  people  would  feel 
some  sense  of  exhilaration,  some  re- 
lease from  this  fear.  But  instead,  what 
I  am  hearing  people  saying  is:  Some- 
thing is  going  on  here  we  do  not  like. 
There  is  a  deeper  fear.  It  has  to  do  with 
making  an  observation  we  have  rapidly 
increasing  crime  being  perpetrated  by 
14-,  15-.  16-,  17-year-old  children  who. 
instead  of  looking  out  there  and  seeing 
opportunity,  have  become  predators. 

It  comes,  instead,  from  people  saying 
moms  and  dads  do  not  have  the  time  to 
take  care  of  their  kids.  They  are  not 
providing  the  support  for  their  chil- 
dren. We  are  not  investing,  as  the 
President  has  said  over  and  over  and 
over,  enough  in  our  children  and  fami- 
lies. 

We  voted  yesterday  to  approve  the 
School-to-Work  Program,  a  $100  mil- 
lion program.  I  voted  for  that  program; 
$100  million  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
appropriate.  It  will  hardly  get  the 
thing  going,  hardly  get  the  thing  start- 
ed. When  we  cut  these  domestic  discre- 
tionary accounts,  as  we  do.  sometimes 
it  is  waste.  Sometimes  it  is  unneces- 
sary. And  we  tried— I  say  with  great  re- 
spect to  anybody  who  has  been  touched 
by  these  cuts — we  have  tried  to  express 
priorities.  We  tried  to  be  careful.  And 
we  tried  to  set  an  example  by  saying 
we  have  to  give  up  something,  too. 

But  I  must  say,  I  am  alarmed  by 
what  I  think  is  going  to  happen  this 
year.  I  think,  as  a  consequence  of 
President  Clintons  leaders  nip.  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  more  on  children 
and  families.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
begin  to  invest  in  people  who  have,  in 
my  judgment  suffered  a  disinvestment 
in  the  1980's.  But  we  are  still  going  to 
fall  way  short.  And  we  are  going  to  fall 
way  short,  in  my  judgment,  not  just 
because  we  have  not  been  willing  to  go 
after  those  appropriated  items  that 
need  to  be  cut— and  there  are  still  plen- 
ty that  could  be  on  anybody's  list. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  say  she  sees  this 
amendment  as  being  well  intentioned 
but  slowing  down  the  supplemental.  I 
assure  my  colleague,  now  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time,  I  will  accept  a 
time  agreement,  so  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  the  supple- 
mental. And  she  has  some  others  I 
would  put  on.  I  am  sure  there  are  oth- 
ers to  go  on  here.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kerry,  orga- 
nized a  group  of  people  last  fall  and 
they  had  an  amendment  to  the  rescis- 
sion bill  we  are  now  dealing  with  that 
and  other  items.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  a 
leader  in  going  after  items  that  are 
wasteful,  that  are  fraudulent,  that 
ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  our  budget. 

I  just  have  to  tell  my  colleagues, 
when  we  look  at  the  hard  numbers  here 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  mandated 
programs  versus  the  discretionary  pro- 
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errums.  in  my  judgment  we  are  begin- 
nin-^  to  Kct  down  to  our  seed  corn.  We 
are  beginning  to  get  to  a  point  where  it 
is  going  to  be  awfully  difficult  for  us  to 
say  with  a  straight  face  we  are  provid- 
ing the  infrastructure  and  investment 
that  is  necessary. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  in  this  budget 
will  receive  about  $22  million  a  year 
over  the  next  5  years  to  invest  in  our 
interstate  highway  system.  It  ought  to 
be  $50  million  a  year  over  the  next  5 
years,  but  we  do  not  have  the  money  in 
the  discretionary  accounts  any  longer. 
We  do  not  have  that  money.  It  makes 
me  ashamed  that  that  is  the  case. 

The  source  of  that  shame  is  this  fact. 
My  dearly  departed  mother  and  father 
built  the  interstate  highway  system 
with  cash,  because  they  wanted  my  fu- 
ture to  be  better  than  theirs.  They 
cared  more  about  me  than  they  did 
about  themselves.  They  did  not  come 
to  Washington.  DC.  and  say  take  care 
of  me.  me,  me.  I  received  letters  from 
citizens  that  say.  "Yes,  do  anything 
you  want,  but  do  not  touch  my  benefits 
and  do  not  touch  my  taxes.  Go  after 
somebody  else  besides  me." 

That  was  not  the  attitude  that  my 
parents  had.  They  built  that  interstate 
highway  system  with  cash.  They  were 
concerned  about  the  future.  They  were 
grateful  to  be  alive.  They  were  grateful 
to  have  survived,  won  the  Second 
World  War.  They  came  home  with  grat- 
itude. They  had  gone  through  the  De- 
pression and  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
be  without,  and  wanted  to  make  sure 
their  children  were  not  without.  And 
they  did  so  by  putting  their  money 
where  their  mouths  were. 

Mr  President,  we  are  not.  Instead, 
we  have  a  budget  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, satisfies  an  increasing  attitude 
that  says.  "It  is  me,  me,  me.  Take  care 
of  me  right  now.  Do  not  take  care  of 
tomorrow.  Do  not  take  care  of  20  years 
from  now.  ' 

You  hold  a  graph  up  today  that 
shows  the  GAO  analysis  saying  our 
standard  of  living  will  be  higher  in  the 
year  2015  and  people  say,  "My  gosh, 
2015.  I  will  never  live  that  long.  Why 
should  I  be  concerned  about  2015?" 

I  hope  Members  realize  we  are  not 
trying  to  do  anything  to  this  dire 
emergency  supplemental  to  slow  it 
down.  I  just  believe  very  strongly  we 
need  to  take  a  second  step.  I  say  with 
respect  to  colleagues  who  will  look  at 
this  list  and  say,  "My  gosh,  it  has 
things  on  it  I  do  not  like;"  there  are 
things  on  it  I  do  not  like.  There  are 
things  on  hf-re  I  wish  were  not.  and 
there  are  things  that  are  not  on  here 
that  I  wish  were  on  here.  This  group 
has  been  working  for  almost  5  months 
now.  trying  to  put  together  a  respect- 
able, straightforward  amendment  that 
addresses,  I  think,  the  problem  that 
has  economic  consequences,  that  has 
IKjlitical  consequences — not  reelection, 
obviously— but  political  consequences. 
The  American  people  are  losing  their 


confidence  that  we  will  do  what  they 
want  us  to  do. 

I  think  it  has  great  moral  con- 
sequences as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  look 
at  these  numbers,  it  is  difficult  to  look 
at  the  accumulation  of  debt  every  sin- 
gle year  and  say  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  We  are  not.  We  are  satisfying 
the  short-term  interests  and  short- 
term  fear  we  have  that  if  we  go  to  the 
American  people  and  say  it  is  time  for 
us  to  pay  the  bills,  that  they  are  going 
to  get  angry. 

Sure  they  are  going  to  get  angry. 
Fear  of  making  somebody  angry,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  not  the  sort  of  fear  we 
ought  to  act  upon.  This  particular 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  will  en- 
able us  to  continue  a  low-interest  rate, 
low-inflation  economic  recovery.  Fail- 
ure to  take  this  action.  I  think,  is 
going  to  cause  us  at  some  point  out 
there  in  the  future  to  say.  "Gosh,  do 
you  remember  when  the  economy  was 
growing  back  there  in  1994?  Do  you  re- 
member those  good  old  days  back  in 
February  1994  when  the  economy  was 
booming  and  we  had  low  interest  rates 
and  low  inflation?  That  was  the  time 
to  do  deficit  reduction,"  we  will  hear. 
When  the  economy  slows  down  people 
will  then  come  and  say,  "Now  is  not 
time  to  do  it.  We  should  wait  until  the 
economy  gets  going." 

There  is  never  a  good  time.  This  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Members  who  may  look  at 
particular  parts  of  this,  saying.  "I  wish 
it  was  not  there"— I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept change  in  this.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  some  alteration  in  this.  I  am 
prepared  at  any  stage  in  the  game  to 
sit  down  and  say  let  us  show  the  same 
bipartisan  verve  and  enthusiasm  we  do 
at  the  time  it  comes  to  pass  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental.  There^is  no 
procedural  roadblock  at  that  time  we 
cannot  conquer.  There  is  no  rule,  no 
provision,  nothing  in  our  way.  We  come 
together  and  we  are  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. And,  because  we  are  generous 
Americans — and  we  are  right  to  be  so, 
Mr.  President.  But  when  it  comes  time 
to  cutting  spending  around  here,  all  of 
a  sudden.  "I  have  a  procedural  prob- 
lem." All  of  a  sudden  I  have  1.000  rea- 
sons why  I  cannot  do  it:  "It's  the 
wrong  list,  it's  the  wrong  time,  it's  the 
wrong  day.  it's  the  wrong  something- 
or-other." 

I  recognize  this  is  going  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult amendment  for  people  to  vote 
for. 

I  am  not  standing  here  full  of  opti- 
mism that  this  amendment  is  going  to 
be  adopted.  I  understand  it  is  very  like- 
ly this  amendment  is  going  to  be  de- 
feated. But  under  any  circumstances, 
adopted  or  defeated.  I  hope  this  year 
we  take  a  second  step;  that  we  do  not 
tremble  and  fear  for  the  consequences 
politically;  that  we.  instead,  tremble 
and  fear  for  the  consequences  of  the 
long-term  future  of  our  children  if  we 
do  not  take  this  action. 


I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy.  I  have  an  important  item 
to  present  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  matter 
separate  from  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  asked 
his  courtesy  to  be  able  to  make  a  unan- 
imous consent  request  to  put  the  Sen- 
ate in  morning  business  for  a  period  of 
15  minutes  so  I  can  present  this  infor- 
mation and  then  resume  consideration 
on  the  matter  that  is  now  before  us.  So 
I  now  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARMING  IRAQ:  THE  EXPORT  OF  BI- 
OLOGICAL MATERIALS  AND  THE 
HEALTH  OF  OUR  GULF  WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  RIEGLF;.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
and  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  here  today  with 
some  very  important  information  with 
respect  to  what  may  be  affecting  the 
health  of  our  gulf  war  veterans,  many 
of  whom  have  come  home  with  terribly 
disabling  medical  problems.  I  have 
been  meeting  with  them,  both  here  in 
Washington,  and  back  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan.  It  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe fully  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem without  addressing  individual 
cases  and  actually  having  them  give 
first-person  accounts  as  to  both  what 
happened  to  them  when  they  were  over 
in  the  war  zone  and  also  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  since  they  have  re- 
turned. 

Back  on  September  9.  here  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  released  a  lengthy  re- 
port which  suggested  that  the  illnesses 
which  have  come  to  be  called  gulf  war 
syndrome — a  collection  of  illnesses,  se- 
rious illnesses,  that  our  veterans  are 
experiencing — could  have  resulted  from 
exposure  to  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents  in  the  war  zone,  either 
through  direct  exposure  from  some 
kind  of  weapon,  or  shellfire;  or  from 
the  downwind  exposure  as  we  bombed 
these  biological  and  chemical  weapons 
facilities — throwing  hazardous  debris 
up  into  the  air  which  was  then  carried 
down  over  our  troops. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er some  of  the  medicines  that  we  gave 
our  troops  to  protect  them  against  ex- 
posures of  this  kind  may  also  have  had 
the  result  of  making  some  of  them 
sick. 

In  any  event,  the  symptoms  associ- 
ated with  what  is  called  gulf  war  syn- 
drome are  very  debilitating  and,  in 
fact,  have  already  killed  too  many  of 
our  returning  veterans.  The  symptoms 
include  muscle  and  joint  pain,  serious 
memory  loss,  intestinal  and  heart 
problems,  fatigue,  runny  noses,  urinary 
and  intestinal  tract  problems,  twitch- 
ing, rashes,  sores,  and  emotional  and 


temper  problems.  There  is  a  whole  long 
list.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
our  research  reveals  could  very  readily 
be  caused  by  exposures  to  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  agents. 

We  started  our  inquiry  by  looking  at 
chemical  weapons  because,  after  the 
war  was  over,  the  U.N.  inspectors  found 
huge  stockpiles  of  chemical  weapons 
held  by  Saddam  Hussein.  We  also  knew 
that  in  previous  war  encounters  with 
the  Kurds  and  the  Iranians,  they  had 
used  chemical  weapons  and  that  they 
had  a  very  advanced  capability  in  that 
area. 

When  the  U.N.  inspectors  went  in, 
they  found  thousands  of  chemical 
weapons  shells.  During  the  war  itself, 
and  this  is  based  on  a  large  number  of 
first-hand  accounts  by  veterans  from 
Michigan  and  around  the  country  who 
were  in  the  gulf,  that  shells  exploded, 
chemical  alarms  went  off  and  they 
were  told  to  put  on  their  chemical  pro- 
tective gear.  Many  got  sick  at  the 
time.  Many  remained  sick  after  coming 
back  to  the  United  States. 

In  one  very  graphic  instance,  a  Ma- 
rine officer  was  running  the  most  so- 
phisticated mechanical  chemical  detec- 
tion device  deployed  in  the  battle  area. 
A  chemical  alarm  went  off  and  he  got 
a  computer  reading  as  to  what  chemi- 
cal agents  were  present  in  the  area  in 
which  he  was  patrolling.  It  was  re- 
corded on  a  computer  tape.  He  called 
into  his  headquarters  and  they  asked 
him  to  send  it  in.  He  gave  it  to  a  cou- 
rier and.  of  course,  the  tape  has  dis- 
appeared and  has  not  been  seen  since. 
We  do  know  this  happened,  and  he  has 
so  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  also  have  had  other  countries 
come  forward  in  this  area.  Czecho- 
slovakia has.  They  documented  that 
they  detected  chemical  agents  in  areas 
where  their  own  troops  were  posi- 
tioned. We  know  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  happened. 

Now  the  problem  is  tracing  what  the 
link  may  be  between  those  kinds  of  ex- 
posures and  the  problems  affecting  our 
returning  veterans. 

Beyond  the  very  substantial  body  of 
data  on  chemical  weapons  exposure,  in- 
cluding that  on  the  fallout  from  their 
plants  and  the  distribution  of  these 
toxins  in  the  weather  patterns,  which 
we  learned  pf  last  September,  we  are 
now  pressing  on  in  the  area  of  biologi- 
cal weapons.  We  have  done  that  be- 
cause we  have  seen  more  and  more 
cases  of  a  breakdown  in  the  health  of 
veterans  that  may  be  consistent  with 
exposure  to  biological  toxins  and  bio- 
logical agents. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  researchers 
contact  our  office  since  we  started  with 
this  inquiry,  asking  for  help  in  track- 
ing down  what  might  have  been  out 
there  to  which  our  sick  veterans  could 
have  been  exposed. 

Some  researchers  feel  that  the  symp- 
toms may  not  only  be  a  result  of  expo- 
sure to  chemical  warfare  agents,  but 
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also  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents.  Now  we  are  pursu- 
ing that  line  of  inquiry. 

Before  laying  out  the  evidence  that 
we  have  found.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  an  extremely  serious  issue 
with  very  powerful  consequences. 
These  kinds  of  exposures  may  begin  to 
explain  the  alarming  and  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  illnesses  some  of  our 
gulf  war  veterans  are  experiencing  ap- 
pear to  be  moving  through  their  fami- 
lies, causing  health  problems  in  their 
wives  and  in  their  children.  Veterans 
have  come  to  me  in  Michigan  where  I 
met  with  them  and  their  family  mem- 
bers. The  wives  are  describing  serious 
medical  problems  they  did  not  have  be- 
fore their  husbands  came  back.  We 
have  that  kind  of  evidence,  that  is  ac- 
cumulating and  that  now  has  to  be  ex- 
plained relative  to  the  kinds  of  expo- 
sures which  occurred  in  the  war  zone. 

I  think  every  institution  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Congress,  has  a 
responsibility  to  dig  into  this  and  un- 
cover every  available  lead  which  might 
now  assist  medical  researchers  in  get- 
ting to  the  heart  of  what  is  making  our 
Desert  Storm  veterans  sick,  and  to 
identify  both  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  these  illnesses.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  Government  has  a  sa- 
cred obligation  to  defend  the  health  of 
our  veterans  every  bit  as  much  when 
they  come  back  from  war  service  as  we 
do  to  protect  them  during  the  time 
they  are  actually  wearing  the  military 
uniform  of  our  country. 

I  know  this:  Since  the  war  ended,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  veterans  who 
have  died  as  a  result  of  serious  medical 
problems,  and  we  have  a  great  number 
who  are  very  sick  and  getting  sicker. 
We  had  one  Army  colonel  with  30  years 
of  service  come  before  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  his  mili- 
tary uniform.  He  had  on  his  breast  a 
tremendous  number  of  decorations  for 
valor  and  service.  He  was  in  perfect 
health  when  he  went  over  to  the  gulf 
war.  Now  he  has  to  walk  on  two  canes. 
He  is  stooped  over.  He  can  barely  get 
around.  He  cannot  work.  He  is  terribly 
sick,  and  I  believe  that  he  may  have 
been  exposed  to  items  of  the  kind  that 
we  speak  about  here.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  also  his  belief. 

The  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  where  I 
serve  as  chairman,  has  oversight  over 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  Pursu- 
ant to  that  act,  I  asked  my  committee 
staff  to  contact  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  request  information  on 
any  biological  materials  that  might 
have  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Iraq  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
gulf  war.  I  did  this  not  only  to  find  out 
if  we  had  done  that,  but  also  to  get  in- 
formation on  what  kind  of  items  they 
might  have  had  to  incorporate  into 
their  biological  weapons  program. 
These  materials  may  have  gotten 
loose.   And   that,    in   part,   may   be   a 


cause  of  many  of  these  medical  prob- 
lems experienced  by  returning  veter- 
ans. 

After  we  finally  got  the  information 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  we 
then  contacted  a  principal  supplier  of 
these  materials  to  determine  exactly 
what  materials  were  exported  to  Iraq 
which  could  have  contributed  to  their 
biological  weapons  capability. 

The  records  which  we  were  able  to 
get  from  the  supplier  were  for  the  pe- 
riod since  1985.  We  were  not  able  to  get 
any  records  prior  to  1985.  But  let  me 
tell  you  what  we  have  now  learned 
about  exports  since  1985. 

We  found  that  pathogenic,  which 
means  disease-producing  items,  and 
toxigenic,  meaning  poisonous  items, 
and  other  hazardous  materials  were  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Iraq 
following  a  licensing  and  application 
procedure  actually  set  forth  by  our 
own  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

That  meant  our  own  Government  had 
to  approve  the  shipment  of  these  mate- 
rials and  obviously  did  so — approving 
the  shipment  of  these  items  to  Iraq  be- 
fore the  war  started. 

Now.  we  further  learned  by  talking 
to  the  suppliers  that  these  exported  bi- 
ological materials  were  not  weakened 
when  they  were  shipped  over  there.  In 
other  words,  many  were  full  pathogens 
capable  of  being  reproduced  by  Iraq 
once  they  got  there. 

Between  the  years  of  1985  and  1989. 
the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proved the  sales  of  quantities  of  poten- 
tially lethal  biological  agents  that 
could  have  been  cultured  and  grown  in 
very  large  quantities  in  an  Iraqi  bio- 
logical warfare  program. 

I  find  it  especially  troubling  that  ac- 
cording to  these  supply  records,  haz- 
ardous biological  materials  were  re- 
quested by  and  they  were  sent  to  Iraqi 
Government  agencies,  including  the 
Iraqi  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Iraqi  Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  the 
State  Company  for  Drug  Industries, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

While  there  may  be  some  legitimate 
need  for  what  are  called  pathogens  in 
medical  research,  obviously  much  clos- 
er scrutiny  should  be  exercised  in  ap- 
proval of  exports  of  materials  of  this 
kind  to  countries  known  or  suspected 
of  having  active  and  aggressive  biologi- 
cal warfare  programs.  Iraq  has  long 
been  suspected  of  conducting  biological 
warfare  research  in  addition  to  its 
known  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
research  programs. 

Now,  listen  to  the  summary  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  conduct  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  which  was  written  in  1992.  I 
am  quoting  a  paragraph  out  of  this  re- 
port. This  is  the  formal  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  war. 

By  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Iraq 
had  developed  biological  weapons.  Its  ad- 
vanced   and    agg^ressive    biological    warfare 
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program  was  the  most  advanced  in  the  Arab 
world.  .  .  .  The  program  probably  began  late 
in  the  1970"s  and  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
opment of  two  agents,  botulinum  toxin  and 
anthrax  bacteria.  .  .  .  Large  scale  produc- 
tion of  these  agents  began  in  1989  at  four  fa- 
cilities near  Baghdad.  Delivery  means  for  bi- 
ological agents  ranged  from  simple  aerial 
bombs  and  artillery  rockets  to  surface-to- 
surface  missiles. 

Now,  that  is  our  own  Department  of 
Defense  acknowledging  the  capability 
of  Iraq's  biological  weapons  capability 
after  the  war. 

Let  us  talk  in  detail  about  what  we 
sent  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  govern- 
ment before  the  war  to  help  them  de- 
velop that  very  capability. 

The  U.N.  inspectors  after  the  war 
found  four  facilities  that  had  been  in- 
volved in  biological  warfare-related  re- 
search, but  interestingly  the  inspectors 
were  kept  out  of  those  plants  for  a  full 
year  and  a  half  after  the  war  was 
over— obviously,  so  they  could  be 
cleaned  up — so  the  evidence  would  be 
gone  by  the  time  the  inspectors  got  in 
there. 

So  when  they  finally  got  in  there  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  they  could  find 
no  evidence  of  biological  weapons  pro- 
duction, but  they  did  confirm  that  at 
least  one  of  these  facilities  could 
produce  up  to  50  gallons  of  biological 
agents  each  week,  and,  of  course,  the 
Defense  Department  report  which  I 
just  cited  makes  it  clear  that  we  knew 
they  were  doing  exactly  that. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Government  approv- 
ing export  of  these  materials  to  a  gov- 
ernment like  that  and  to  someone  like 
Saddam  Hussein  violates  every  stand- 
ard of  logic  and  common  sense.  But 
that  is  what  happened. 

Now,  included  in  these  Government- 
approved  sales  are  the  following  bio- 
logical materials  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  various  nations  for  use  in 
war  with  their  associated  disease 
symptoms.  Let  me  spell  them  out,  and 
these  are  medical  terms,  but  it  is  im- 
portant they  be  on  the  record — so  the 
people  know  it,  and  so  researchers  can 
compare  the  illnesses  we  are  now  see- 
ing with  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
these  particular  items. 

The  first  one  is  bacillus  anthracis,  or 
anthrax  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria  identified  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  "The 
Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War:  Final 
Report  to  Congress,"  as  being  a  major 
component  in  the  Iraqi  biological  war- 
fare program. 

Anthrax  is  an  often-fatal  infectious 
disease  caused  by  ingestion  of  anthrax 
spores.  It  begins  abruptly  with  high 
fever,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  chest 
pain.  The  disease  eventually  results  in 
septicemia,  or  blood  poisoning,  and  the 
mortality  is  high.  Once  it  is  advanced, 
antibiotic  therapy  may  prove  useless, 
probably  because  the  exotoxins  remain, 
despite  the  death  of  the  bacteria  itself. 
Next  is  Clostridium  botulinum,  a  bac- 
terial source  of  botulinum  toxin,  which 


causes  vomiting,  constipation,  thirst, 
general  weakness,  headache,  fever,  diz- 
ziness, double  vision,  dilation  of  the 
pupils,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  involv- 
ing swallowing,  and  is  often  fatal. 

The  next  one  is  histoplasma 
capsulatum  which  causes  a  disease  that 
superficially  resembles  tuberculosis 
but  may  cause  pneumonia,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen,  anemia, 
or  an  influenza-like  illness  and  acute 
inflammatory  skin  disease  marked  by 
tender  red  nodules,  usually  on  the 
shins.  Interestingly,  many  of  the  veter- 
ans coming  back  have  these  kinds  of 
symptoms  and  the  acute  skin  inflam- 
mation is  very  common.  Reactivated 
infection  usually  involves  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  spinal  membranes,  heart, 
peritoneum,  and  the  adrenals. 

Brucella  melitensis  is  a  bacteria 
which  can  cause  chronic  fatigue,  loss  of 
appetite,  profuse  sweating  when  at 
rest— this  is  another  common  symp- 
tom—all of  these  the  veterans  will  tell 
you  they  are  dealing  with  these  symp- 
toms. Other  symptoms  include  pain  in 
joints  and  muscles,  insomnia,  nausea, 
and  can  result  in  damage  to  major  or- 
gans. 

Clostridium  perfringens  is  a  highly 
toxic  bacteria  which  causes  gas  gan- 
grene. The  bacteria  produce  toxins  that 
move  along  muscle  bundles  in  the  body 
killing  cells  and  producing  necrotic  tis- 
sue that  is  then  favorable  for  further 
growth  of  the  bacteria  itself.  Eventu- 
ally, these  toxins  and  bacteria  enter 
the  bloodstream  and  cause  a  systemic 
illness. 

Now,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  se- 
riousness of  any  distribution  of  these 
kinds  of  items  and  the  possible  expo- 
sure of  our  people  to  these  kinds  of  tox- 
ins in  some  weapons  form. 

I  wish  to  just  show  on  the  chart  when 
these  things  were  sent  over  to  Iraq.  I 
have  listed  each  one  that  I  just  cited 
here  in  these  blue  boxes.  Anthrax  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Iraq 
back  on  May  2,  1986,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember 1988— signed,  sealed,  delivered, 
and  approved  by  our  own  Government, 
our  own  Department  of  Commerce. 

Clostridium  botulinum  was  shipped 
on  May  22,  1986,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber 1988  from  the  United  States  to  Iraq. 
Histoplasma  capsulatum  was  shipped 
in  February  1985  and  went  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Higher  Education,  so-called,  in 
Iraq. 

Clostridium  perfringens  was  shipped 
in  May  1986  and  again  in  September 
1988. 

In  addition,  several  shipments  of  E. 
Coli  and  genetic  materials,  human  and 
bacterial  DNA.  were  shipped  directly  to 
the  Iraq  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

You  have  to  use  your  head  a  little  bit 
because  oftentimes  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  see  these  problems.  They 
could  not  see  the  agent  orange  problem 
for  a  long  time.  Even  though  we  had  a 
lot  of  sick  veterans  for  20  years  with 
agent  orange,  they  could  not  see  it. 


They  have  had  a  hard  time  seeing 
how  these  exposures  might  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  thousands  of  sick  gulf  war 
veterans  that  are  out  there  now  who 
desperately  need  help  and  in  many 
cases  are  not  getting  it.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  they  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, as  I  believe  they  were,  to  some 
combination  of  these  items,  whether 
from  bombing  these  plants  or  some 
other  more  direct  form  of  trying  to  in- 
fect our  people  with  it;  but  to  not  come 
along  after  the  fact  and  track  this 
problem  and  present  it  is  absolutely  in- 
excusable. This  should  be  their  job. 

You  do  not  just  give  a  veteran  a 
handshake  after  they  have  given  their 
service  to  the  country.  And  if  they 
come  home  and  if  they  are  sick,  you  re- 
spond to  their  needs.  You  go  to  work  to 
try  to  figure  out  what  is  causing  it.  If 
they  have  exotic  illnesses  that  may 
very  well  be  traceable  to  chemical  and 
biological  exposure,  then  you  go  to 
work  to  find  out  how  that  might  have 
happened.  We  should  have  gotten  this 
information  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  did  not.  We  had  to  gen- 
erate it  ourselves. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  researcher 
who  has  led  this  effort  on  my  staff,  Jim 
Tuite,  who  is  seated  here  on  my  side  on 
the  Senate  floor,  for  pursuing  this  re- 
lentlessly to  get  to  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation. 

What  ought  we  do  about  it?  I  tell  you 
one  thing  we  ought  to  do  about  it.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  watching  the  Defense 
Department  sidestep  this  issue  with  re- 
spect to  sick  Desert  Storm  veterans.  I 
want  those  veterans  who  show  these 
symptoms  of  severe  sickness,  who  can- 
not work,  who  are  out  of  work,  unem- 
ployed, in  many  cases  uninsurable — I 
want  there  to  be  a  disability  classifica- 
tion established  so  they  can  get  dis- 
ability benefits. 

We  may  not,  for  the  time  being,  be 
able  to  identify  precisely  what  has 
made  them  so  desperately  sick  because 
we  do  not  know  an  awful  lot  about  how 
to  diagnose  and  treat  these  illnesses. 
But  if  this  is  part  of  the  problem— I 
suspect  it  is — time  is  wasting  both  in 
getting  the  answers  and  in  making  sure 
that  they  can  pay  their  bills  and  feed 
their  families  while  many  of  them  are 
laying  in  sickbeds  at  home  and  cannot 
even  get  the  strength  to  get  up  out  of 
bed  to  walk  across  a  room. 

I  have  been  talking  to  these  veterans 
in  Michigan.  I  want  to  bring  one  into 
the  Democratic  policy  luncheon  within 
the  next  month  so  people  can  see  the 
Army  colonel  that  I  am  talking  about. 
With  30  years  of  distinguished  service, 
he  went  over  to  the  Desert  Storm  war 
in  perfect  health  and  has  come  back. 
He  is  so  hobbled  now.  He  walks  on  two 
canes  and  he  can  only  go  a  very  short 
distance  before  he  is  out  of  breath.  He 
is  desperately  sick,  uninsurable,  and 
unemployed. 

Frankly,  the  Defense  Department 
does   not   have   too   much  interest   in 


him.  They  are  looking  ahead  to  other 
things.  They  are  not  looking  back  at 
the  large  number  of  sick  veterans  who 
are  out  there. 

But  it  does  not  take  a  Ph.D..  know- 
ing Saddam  Hussein's  record,  knowing 
he  had  the  production  facilities,  know- 
ing that  we  went  in  and  bombed  some 
of  those  production  facilities,  and 
knowing  that  the  things  that  we  sent 
him  helped  him  produce  biological 
weapons,  to  understand  that  such  expo- 
sures may— I  underline  the  word 
"may"  —be  causing  the  problems  of  a 
lot  of  our  sick  veterans  that  otherwise 
are  defying  explanation. 

So  let  us  get  cracking  on  this.  We 
know  we  sent  the  stuff.  We  know  our 
own  Government  approved  it.  Why,  I 
will  never  know— to  send  it  on  over  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  Maybe  because  at  the 
time  the  policymakers  in  the  adminis- 
tration thought  he  would  use  these 
weapons  on  the  Iranians.  Well,  it  looks 
as  if  they  may  have  gotten  used  on  our 
people.  But  that  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  these  items  had  not  left  our 
country  in  the  first  place,  getting  into 
the  hands  of  that  diabolical  monster 
and  allowing  him  to  develop  these 
kinds  of  weapons  capabilities. 

So  it  is  time  we  see  a  response  from 
the  Pentagon— a  lot  faster  and  a  lot 
more  to  the  point  than  we  have  seen  to 
date. 

Today  asking  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  establish  a  disability  com- 
pensation rating  for  gulf  war  veterans 
consistent  with  the  true  extent  of  their 
disability  and  regardless  of  the  current 
ability  of  the  medical  researchers  to 
determine  what  is  causing  it. 

But  here  is  a  darned  good  lead  right 
here  for  a  lot  of  these  sick  veterans,  es- 
pecially because  what  we  are  finding  in 
their  sickness  are  all  these  symptoms. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  military  peo- 
ple throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  well, 
you  know,  we  cannot  figure  these 
things  out.  Yes,  they  have  fevers.  They 
have  chest  pains.  Yes,  many  are  dying. 
Yes,  they  are  vomiting.  Yes,  they  have 
general  weakness.  Yes,  they  are  show- 
ing up  with  toxicity  in  their  systems. 
Yes,  they  are  sweating  when  they  are 
at  rest,  and  they  have  nausea  and  in- 
somnia, and  terrible  skin  inflamma- 
tion. But  we  just  cannot  figure  it  out. 
Well,  maybe  this  will  help.  I  hope  it 
will  help.  I  hope  that  it  will  help  in 
time  to  save  some  lives. 

I  want  to  just  finish  on  this  note.  I 
say  this  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  is  an  authentic  war  hero,  who  has 
been  out  there,  who  knows  what  it  is 
like  to  face  combat,  to  risk  his  life,  to 
see  people  you  serve  with  killed.  With- 
in the  last  2  weeks,  I  had  a  meeting 
with  a  group  of  Desert  Storm  veterans 
from  Michigan.  They  had  gone  through 
the  war.  They  brought  their  spouses;  in 
one  case  the  spouse  and  a  number  of 
small  children.  The  wives  were  reluc- 
tant at  first  to  talk  about  how  sick 
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they  are;  what  has  happened  to  them. 
They  have  terrible  vaginal  problems. 
They  have  other  problems  that  they 
never  experienced  before.  They  are  in 
pain.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

The  Defense  Department  does  noth- 
ing for  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
VA  that  says  that  if  a  veteran  comes 
back  with  some  kind  of  exotic  illness 
that  makes  his  family  sick  that  the  VA 
is  going  to  step  up  and  respond  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  family.  There  is  a 
line  drawn  there.  I  do  not  think  a  line 
should  be  drawn  there  in  this  situation. 
I  will  guarantee  you  this.  This  is  not 
just  happening  to  Michigan  veterans.  It 
is  happening  to  veterans  in  each  one  of 
the  50  States.  You  may  not  have  heard 
all  of  the  cases  yet.  I  hope  by  the  fact 
we  are  talking  about  it  today  that  we 
will  be  hearing  about  a  lot  more  cases, 
because  we  need  to  know  about  the 
cases,  the  times,  the  places,  and  the 
symptoms,  so  we  can  put  the  informa- 
tion together.  We  will  keep  after  this 
problem  until  we  get  some  answers. 

I  want  to  get  some  military  research 
going  to  work  on  these  problems.  What 
happens  if  a  person  is  exposed  to  these 
items  and  shows  these  kinds  of  symp- 
toms? What  do  we  do  about  it?  How  do 
we  fix  it?  What  kind  of  medicines  do  we 
need?  What  kind  of  treatment?  I  do  not 
want  to  wait  until  they  all  die.  I  say 
this,  around  here  at  one  time,  when  we 
were  talking  about  giving  a  special 
benefit  to  World  War  I  veterans  for 
their  service  in  the  war,  they  got  a 
token  pension  of  sorts.  The  under- 
standing was,  well,  if  we  delay  it  long 
enough,  they  will  all  die  off,  we  will 
not  have  to  give  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  here.  We  have 
sick  veterans  that  are  not  going  to  sur- 
vive unless  we  figure  out  what  is  wrong 
and  what  the  right  treatments  are  and 
get  going  on  it.  I  strongly  suspect 
based  on  common  sense  and  logic,  and 
on  the  past  performance  of  Iraq,  and 
with  the  lineup  of  these  symptoms, 
that  this  is  part  of  the  story. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  people 
around  in  the  establishment  who  would 
just  as  soon  not  tell  this  story  because 
it  is  a  very  sad  and  troubling  story. 
There  probably  are.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  people  that  authorized  the  ship- 
ment of  this  over  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment back  in  the  mideighties  want 
to  talk  much  about  it  right  now,  espe- 
cially if  that  is  what  is  causing  a  lot  of 
this  sickness  among  our  veterans.  I  am 
not  sure  the  people  who  are  the  archi- 
tects of  the  whole  operation  and  may 
have  underestimated  the  risk  from  bio- 
logical weapons  exposure  and  chemical 
exposure  necessarily  want  to  talk 
about  it  now  either  because  it  is  not  a 
very  happy  ending  to  that  particular 
war  situation.  But  when  you  see  these 
sick  veterans  and  their  families  face  to 
face,  their  country  has  a  higher  obliga- 
tion, than  to  just  tidy  up  the  record 
and  to  forget  about  these  things.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  find  out  what  is 


going  on  here  and  to  help  these  people 
who  desperately  need  our  help. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letters  which  I  am  sending  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Defense.  Veterans  Affairs,  to  get  crack- 
ing on  this  issue,  along  with  a  list  of 
biological  materials  that  were  exported 
to  Iraq  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  Co.M.MrrrEE  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Washington.  DC.  February  9. 1994. 
Hon.  Jesse  Brown. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Brown:  After  receiving 
complaints  from  a  number  of  Michigan  vet- 
erans who  told  me  they  were  not  receiving 
appropriate  care  from  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  hospitals.  I  initiated  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  scope  of  Gulf  War  Syn- 
drome. This  research  uncovered  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  that  U.S.  forces  may  have  been 
exposed  to  chemical  and  possibly  biological 
warfare  agents  as  a  result  of  the  bombings  of 
18  chemical,  12  biological,  and  4  nuclear  fa- 
cilities within  Iraq  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

I  have  also  listened  to  the  compelling  ac- 
counts by  eyewitness  including  chemical  of- 
ficers, of  events  which  appear  to  be  best  ex- 
plained as  direct  chemical  agent  attacks. 

Disturbingly.  I  also  began  to  receive  re- 
ports of  these  illnesses  being  transmitted  to 
the  spouses  and  children  of  these  veterans. 

Since  I  initiated  this  inquiry,  several  med- 
ical researchers  have  suggested  that  the  ori- 
gins of  these  illnesses  might  be  biological. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  I  contacted  the  Centers  of 
Disease  Control  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  determine  what,  if  any.  bio- 
logical materials  were  exported  to  Iraq  prior 
to  the  Gulf  War. 

Aaer  receiving  the  export  information 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  my 
staff  contacted  the  principal  supplier  of 
these  materials,  the  American  Type  Culture 
Collection,  to  determine  the  genus,  species, 
strain,  and  origins  of  these  materials. 

Records  provided  by  the  supplier  show 
that,  from  at  least  1985  through  1989.  the  pe- 
riod for  which  records  were  available,  the 
United  States  government  approved  for  sale 
to  Iraq  quantities  of  potentially  lethal  bio- 
logical agents  that  could  have  been  cultured 
or  grown  in  large  volume  in  an  Iraqi  biologi- 
cal warfare  program.  These  exported  mate- 
rials were  not  attenuated  or  weakened  and 
were  capable  of  reproduction. 

Materials  shipped  included:  bacillus 
anthracis.  Clostridium  botulinum.  Clos- 
tridium perfringens.  histoplasma 
capsulatum.  brucella  abortus,  and  brucella 
melitensis. 

(A  detailed  listing  of  these  materials  is  at- 
tached.) 

I  find  it  especially  troubling  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  supplier's  records,  these  materials 
were  requested  by  and  sent  to  Iraqi  govern- 
ment agencies,  including  the  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Iraq  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education,  the  State  Company  for 
Drug  Industries,  and  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

I  have  released  this  information  to  assist 
medical  researchers  seeking  to  diagnose  and 
treat  affected  veterans  and  their  families. 
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During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  be  reviewing  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  which  is  due  for  reauthorization.  I  have 
assured  the  veterans,  their  families,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  policy 
under  which  these  licenses  were  granted  will 
be  examined  and  strengthened.  The  defense 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  export  policies  that  allow  this  gov- 
ernment to  assist  any  pariah  nation,  such  as 
Iraq,  in  the  furtherance  of  nuclear,  chemical, 
or  biological  weapons  programs. 

While  it  is  extremely  important  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  products  and  exports  in  inter- 
national trade,  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these  speci- 
mens was  less  that  $60.  and  they  were  ac- 
quired from  a  ■not-for-piofit"  organization. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  Defense  imme- 
diately establish  disability  rating  systems 
for  stricken  Gulf  War  veterans  that  are  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  individual  disabil- 
ity rather  than  using  some  arbitrary  point 
system.  Further,  the  establi.shment  of  this 
disability  rating  must  not  be  delayed  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  arrive  at  a  specific 
medical  diagnosis. 

I  also  call  upon  the  newly  created  Persian 
Gulf  Veterans  Coordinating  Board  and  the 
participating  Secretaries  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Defense,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  expand  their  research  to  include  the 
reported  transmission  of  these  illnesses  to 
the  spouses  and  children  of  these  veterans, 
and  to  assess  what,  if  any.  public  health  haz- 
ard might  exist. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  no  information  is 
being  withheld,  and  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  their  investigation  of  the  expo- 
sure of  veterans  to  Tfie  Health  Effects  of  Mus- 
tard Gas  and  Letvisile.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
should  widely  and  publicly  announce  that 
personnel  who  believe  they  were  exposed  to 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  or  who  detected  the 
presence  of  any  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  during  the  Gulf  War  are  released 
from  any  oath  of  secrecy  relative  to  these 
exposures  or  detections. 

We  must  ensure  that  those  men  and  women 
who  served  this  country  during  the  Gulf  War. 
on  active  duty,  in  the  reserves,  and  those 
who  have  since  left  the  military  services,  re- 
ceive proper  medical  attention.  The  National 
Archives  has  retained  many  letters,  the  un- 
heard pleas  and  appeals  of  the  veterans  who 
returned  home  after  World  War  I  complain- 
ing of  illnesses  as  a  result  of  their  exposure 
to  mustard  gas.  Surely,  we  cannot  tolerate 
turning  a  deaf  ear  on  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Gulf  War.  Without 
proper  testing  and  treatment,  their  condi- 
tions will  worsen.  They  cannot  wait.  Many 
are  now  destitute— their  savings  spent  on 
medical  care  not  being  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Others,  unable  to  work,  receive  no 
pension  or  compensation  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  is  unable  to  diag- 
nose their  illnesses. 

I  believe  that  this  issue  needs  to  be  re- 
solved, in  order  to  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Services  are  properly  prepared  for  future 
conflicts  that  might  involve  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  I  know  that  you  share  my  con- 
cerns, both  about  the  well-being  of  those  who 
wear  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  about  the  preparedness  of 
this  nation   to  protect  its  forces  in  future 


conflicts.  I  ask  you  to  personally  reply  to 
these  requests  on  or  before  March  31.  1994. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate.  Co.m.mittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, 

Washirtgton.  DC.  February  9.  1994. 
Hon.  William  Perry. 

Secretary.    Department   of  Defense.   Pentagon. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Perry:  After  receiving 
complaints  from  a  number  of  Michigan  vet- 
erans who  told  me  they  were  not  receiving 
appropriate  care  from  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  hospitals.  I  initiated  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  scope  of  Gulf  War  Syn- 
drome. This  research  uncovered  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  that  U.S.  forces  may  have  been 
exposed  to  chemical  and  possibly  biological 
warfare  agents  as  a  result  of  the  bombings  of 
18  chemical.  12  biological,  and  4  nuclear  fa- 
cilities within  Iraq  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

I  have  also  listened  to  the  compelling  ac- 
counts by  eyewitnesses,  including  chemical 
officers,  of  events  which  appear  to  be  best  ex- 
plained as  direct  chemical  agent  attacks. 

Disturbingly.  I  also  began  to  receive  re- 
ports of  these  illnesses  being  transmitted  to 
the  spouses  and  children  of  these  veterans. 

Since  I  initiated  this  inquiry,  several  med- 
ical researchers  have  suggested  that  the  ori- 
gins of  these  illnesses  might  be  biological. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  I  contacted  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  determine  what,  if  any,  bio- 
logical materials  were  exported  to  Iraq  prior 
to  the  Gulf  War. 

After  receiving  the  export  information 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  my 
staff  contacted  the  principal  supplier  of 
these  materials,  the  American  Type  Culture 
Collection,  to  determine  the  genus,  species, 
strain,  and  origins  of  these  materials. 

Records  provided  by  the  supplier  show 
that,  from  at  least  1985  through  1989.  the  pe- 
riod for  which  records  were  available,  the 
United  States  government  approved  for  sale 
to  Iraq  quantities  of  potentially  lethal  bio- 
logical agents  that  could  have  been  cultured 
or  grown  in  large  volume  in  an  Iraqi  biologi- 
cal warfare  program.  These  exported  mate- 
rials were  not  attenuated  or  weakened  and 
were  capable  of  reproduction. 

Materials  shipped  included: 

Bacillus  anthracis.  Clostridium  botulinum, 
Clostridium  perfringens,  histoplasma 
capsulatum.  brucella  abortus,  and  brucella 
melitensis. 

(A  detailed  listing  of  these  materials  is  at- 
tached.) 

I  find  it  especially  troubling  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  supplier's  records,  these  materials 
were  requested  by  and  sent  to  Iraqi  govern- 
ment agencies,  including  the  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Iraq  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education,  the  State  Company  for 
Drug  Industries,  and  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

I  have  released  this  information  to  assist 
medical  researchers  seeking  to  diagnose  and 
treat  affected  veterans  and  their  families. 
During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  be  reviewing  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  which  is  due  for  reauthorization.  I  have 
assured  the  veterans,  their  families,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  policy 
under  which  these  licenses  were  granted  will 


be  examined  and  strengthened.  The  defense 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  export  policies  that  allow  this  gov- 
ernment to  assist  any  pariah  nation,  such  as 
Iraq,  in  the  furtherance  of  nuclear,  chemical, 
or  biological  weapons  programs. 

While  it  is  extremely  important  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  products  and  exports  in  inter- 
national trade,  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these  speci- 
mens was  less  than  $60.  and  they  were  ac- 
quired from  a  •not-from-profit"  organiza- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  Defense  imme- 
diately establish  disability  rating  systems 
for  stricken  Gulf  War  veterans  that  are  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  individual  disabil- 
ity rather  than  using  some  arbitrary  point 
system.  Further,  the  establishment  of  this 
disability  rating  must  not  be  delayed  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  arrive  at  a  specific 
medical  diagnosis. 

I  also  call  upon  the  newly  created  Persian 
Gulf  Veterans  Coordinating  Board  and  the 
participating  Secretaries  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Defense,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  expand  their  losearch  to  include  the 
reported  transmission  of  these  illnesses  to 
the  spouses  and  children  of  these  veterans, 
and  to  assess  what,  if  any.  public  health  haz- 
ard might  exist. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  no  information  is 
being  withheld,  and  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  their  investigation  of  the  expo- 
sure of  veterans  to  The  Health  Effects  of  Mus- 
tard Gas  and  Lewisite,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
should  widel.v  and  publicly  announce  that 
personnel  who  believe  they  were  exposed  to 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents  during 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf  War  or  who  detected  the 
presence  of  any  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  during  the  Gulf  War  are  released 
from  any  oath  of  secrecy  relative  to  these 
exposures  or  detections. 

We  must  ensure  that  those  men  and  women 
who  served  this  country  during  the  Gulf  War. 
on  active  duty,  in  the  reserves,  and  those 
who  have  since  left  the  military  services,  re- 
ceive proper  medical  attention.  The  National 
Archives  has  retained  many  letters,  the  un- 
heard pleas  and  appeals  of  the  veterans  who 
returned  home  after  World  War  I  complain- 
ing of  illnesses  as  a  result  of  their  exposure 
to  mustard  gas.  Surely,  we  cannot  tolerate 
turning  a  deaf  ear  on  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Gulf  War.  Without 
proper  testing  and  treatment,  their  condi- 
tions will  worsen.  They  cannot  wait.  Many 
are  now  destitute — their  savings  spent  on 
medical  care  not  being  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Others,  unable  to  work,  receive  no 
pension  or  compensation  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  is  unable  to  diag- 
nose their  illnesses. 

I  believe  that  this  issue  needs  to  be  re- 
solved, in  order  to  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Services  are  properly  prepared  for  future 
conflicts  that  might  involve  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  I  know  that  you  share  my  con- 
cerns, both  about  the  well-being  of  those  who 
wear  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  about  the  preparedness  of 
this  nation  to  protect  its  forces  in  future 
conflict.  I  ask  to  personally  reply  to  these 
requests  on  or  before  March  31.  i994. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  w.  Riegle.  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  af- 
fairs, 

Washington,  DC,  February  9, 1994. 
Hon.  Donna  Shalala, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Shalala:  After  receiving 
complaints  from  a  number  of  Michigan  vet- 
erans who  told  me  they  were  not  receiving 
appropriate  care  from  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  hospitals.  I  initiated  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  scope  of  Gulf  War  Syn- 
drome. This  research  uncovered  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  that  U.S.  forces  may  have  been 
exposed  to  chemical  and  possibly  biological 
warfare  agents  as  a  result  of  the  bombings  of 
18  chemical.  12  biological,  and  4  nuclear  fa- 
cilities within  Iraq  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

I  have  also  listened  to  the  compelling  ac- 
counts by  eyewitnesses,  including  chemical 
officers,  of  events  which  appear  to  be  best  ex- 
plained as  direct  chemical  agent  attacks. 

Disturbingly.  I  also  began  to  receive  re- 
ports of  these  illnesses  being  transmitted  to 
the  six)uses  and  children  of  these  veterans. 

Since  I  initiated  this  inquiry,  several  med- 
ical researchers  have  suggested  that  the  ori- 
gins of  these  illnesses  might  be  biological. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  I  contacted  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  determine  what,  if  any,  bio- 
logical materials  were  exported  to  Iraq  prior 
to  the  Gulf  War. 

After  receiving  the  export  information 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  my 
staff  contacted  the  principal  supplier  of 
these  materials,  the  American  Type  Culture 
Collection,  to  determine  the  genus,  species, 
strain,  and  origins  of  these  materials. 

Records    provided    by    the    supplier    show 
that,  from  at  least  1985  through  1989,  the  pe- 
riod for  which  records  were  available,   the 
United  States  government  approved  for  sale 
to  Iraq  quantities  of  potentially  lethal  bio- 
logical agents  that  could  have  been  cultured 
or  grown  in  large  volume  in  an  Iraqi  biologi- 
cal warfare  program.  These  exported  mate- 
rials were  not  attenuated  or  weakened  and 
were  capable  of  reproduction. 
Materials  shipped  included: 
bacillus  anthracis 
Clostridium  botulinum 
Clostridium  perfringens 
histoplasma  capsulatum 
brucella  abortus 
brucella  melitensis 

(A  detailed  listing  of  these  materials  is  at- 
tached.) 

I  find  it  especially  troubling  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  supplier's  records,  these  materials 
were  requested  by  and  sent  to  Iraqi  govern- 
ment agencies,  including  the  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Iraq  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education,  the  State  Company  for 
Drug  Industries,  and  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

I  have  released  this  information  to  assist 
medical  researchers  seeking  to  diagnose  and 
treat  affected  veterans  and  their  families. 
During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  be  reviewing  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  which  is  due  for  reauthorization.  I  have 
assured  the  veterans,  their  families,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  policy 
under  which  these  licenses  were  granted  will 
be  examined  and  strengthened.  The  defense 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  export  policies  that  allow  this  gov- 
ernment to  assist  any  pariah  nation,  such  as 


Iraq,  in  the  furtherance  of  nuclear,  chemical, 
or  biological  weapons  programs. 

While  it  is  extremely  important  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  products  and  exports  in  inter- 
national trade,  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these  speci- 
mens was  less  than  $60.  and  they  were  ac- 
quired from  a  "not-for-profit"  organization. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  Defense  imme- 
diately establish  disability  rating  systems 
for  stricken  Gulf  War  veterans  that  are  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  individual  disabil- 
ity rather  than  using  some  arbitrary  point 
system.  Further,  the  establishment  of  this 
disability  rating  must  not  be  delayed  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  arrive  at  a  specific 
medical  diagnosis. 

I  also  call  upon  the  newly  created  Persian 
Gulf  Veterans  Coordinating  Board  and  the 
participating  Secretaries  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Defense,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  expand  their  research  to  include  the 
reported  transmission  of  these  illnesses  to 
the  spouses  and  children  of  these  veterans, 
and  to  assess  what,  if  any,  public  health  haz- 
ard might  exist. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  no  information  is 
being  withheld,  and  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  their  investigation  of  the  expo- 
sure of  veterans  to  The  Health  Effects  of 
Mustard  Gas  and  Lewisite,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs should  widely  and  publicly  announce 
that  personnel  who  believe  they  were  ex- 
posed to  chemical  or  biological  warfare 
agents  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  or  who 
detected  the  presence  of  any  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  during  the  Gulf  War 
are  released  from  any  oath  of  secrecy  rel- 
ative to  these  exposures  of  detections. 

We  must  ensure  that  those  men  and  women 
who  served  this  country  during  the  Gulf  War. 
on  active  duty,  in  the  reserves,  and  those 
who  have  since  left  the  military  services,  re- 
ceive proper  medical  attention.  The  National 
Archives  has  retained  many  letters,  the  un- 
heard pleas  and  appeals  of  the  veterans  who 
returned  home  after  World  War  I  complain- 
ing of  illnesses  as  a  result  of  their  exposure 
to  mustard  gas.  Surely,  we  cannot  tolerate 
turning  a  deaf  ear  on  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Gulf  War.  Without 
proper  testing  and  treatment,  their  condi- 
tions will  worsen.  They  cannot  wait.  Many 
are  now  destitute — their  savings  spent  on 
medical  care  not  being  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Others,  unable  to  work,  receive  no 
pension  or  compensation  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  is  unable  to  diag- 
nose their  illnesses. 

I  believe  that  this  issue  needs  to  be  re- 
solved, in  order  to  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Services  are  properly  prepared  for  future 
conflicts  that  might  involve  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  I  know  that  you  share  my  con- 
cerns, both  about  the  well-being  of  those  who 
wear  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  about  the  preparedness  of 
this  nation  to  protect  its  forces  in  future 
conflicts.  I  ask  you  to  personally  reply  to 
these  requests  on  or  before  March  31,  1994. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Listing  of  Biological  Materials  Exported 
to  Iraq 

The  following  is  detailed  listing  of  biologi- 
cal materials,  provided  by  the  American 
Type  Culture  Collection,  which  were  ex- 
ported to  agencies  of  the  government  of  Iraq 
pursuant  to  the  issuance  of  an  export  license 
by  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department: 


Date:  February  8.  1985  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Agency 

Materials  Shipped: 

Ustilago  nuda  (Jensen)  Rostrup 

Date:  February  22.  1985  Sent  to:  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education 

Materials  Shipped: 

Histoplasma  capsulatum  var. 

farciminosum  (ATCC  32136) 

Class  III  pathogen 

Date:  July  11.  1985  Sent  to:  Middle  and 
Near  East  Regional  A 

Materials  Shipped: 

Histoplasma  capsulatum  var. 

farciminosum  (ATCC  32136) 

Class  III  pathogen 

Date:  May  2.  1986  Sent  to:  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education 

Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Bacillus  Anthracis  Cohn  (ATCC  10) 
Batch  «  08-20-82  (2  each) 

Class  III  pathogen. 

2.  Bacillus  Subtilis  (Ehrenberg)  Cohn 
(ATCC  82) 

Batch  «  06-20-B4  (2  each) 

3.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  A  (ATCC 
3502) 

Batch#  07-07-81  (3  each) 
Class  III  Pathogen 

4.  Clostridium  perfringens  (Weillon  and 
Zuber)  Hauduroy.  et  al  (ATCC  3624)  Batch* 
10-85SV  (2  each) 

5.  Bacillus  subtilis  (ATCC  6051)  Batch«  12- 
06-84  (2  each) 

6.  Francisella  tularensis  var.  tularensis 
Olsufiev  (ATCC  6223) 

Batch#  05-14-79  (2  each)  Avirulent.  suitable 
for  preparations  of  diagnostic  antigens. 

7.  Clostridium  tetani  (ATCC  9441) 
Batch#  03-84  (3  each)  Highly  toxigenic. 

8.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  E  (ATCC 
9564)  Batchs  03-02-79  (2  each)  Class  III  patho- 
gen 

9.  Clostridium  tetani  (ATCC  10779)  Batch# 
04-24-84S  (3  each) 

10.  Clostridium  perfringens  (ATCC  12916) 
Batch*  08-14-80  (2  each) 

Agglutinating  type  2. 

11.  Clostridium  perfringens  (ATCC  13124) 
Batch*  07-84SV  (3  each) 

Type  A.  alpha-toxigenic.  produces  leci- 
thinase  C.J.  Appl. 

12.  Bacillus  Anthracis  (ATCC  14185) 
Batch*  01-14-80  (3  each) 

G.G.    Wright   (Fort   Detrick)   V770-NP1-R. 
Bovine  anthrax. 
Class  III  pathogen 

13.  Bacillus  Anthracis  (ATCC  14578) 
Batch*  01-06-78  (2  each) 

Class  III  pathogen. 

14.  Bacillus  megaterium  (ATCC  14581) 
Batch*  04-18-85  (2  each) 

15.  Bacillus  megaterium  (ATCC  14945) 
Batch*  06-21-81  (2  each) 

16.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  E  (ATCC 
17855) 

Batch*  06-21-71 
Class  III  pathogen. 

17.  Bacillus  megaterium  (ATCC  19213) 
Batch*  3-84  (2  each) 

18.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  A  (ATCC 
19397) 

Batch*  08-18-81  (2  each) 
Class  III  pathogen 

19.  Brucella  abortus  Biotype  3  (ATCC  23450) 
Batch*  Oe-02-84  (3  each) 
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Class  III  pathogen 

20.  Brucella  abortus  Biotype  9  (ATCC  23455) 
Batch#  02-05-68  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

21.  Brucella  melitensis  Biotype  1  (ATCC 
23456) 

Batch«  03-08-78  (2  each) 
Class  III  pathogen 

22.  Brucella  melitensis  Biotype  3  (ATCC 
23458) 

Batch»  01-29-68  (2  each) 
Class  III  pathogen 

23.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  A  (ATCC 
25763) 

Batch#  8-83  (2  each) 
Class  III  pathogen 

24.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  F  (ATCC 
35415) 

Batch#  02-02-84  (2  each) 
Class  III  pathogen 

Date:  August  31.  1987  Sent  to:  State  Com- 
pany for  Drug  Industries 
Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Saccharomyces  cerevesiae  (ATCC  2601) 
Batchff  08-28-08  (1  each) 

2.  Salmonella  choleraesuis  subsp. 
choleraesuis  Serotype  typhi  (ATCC  6539) 
Batch»  06-86S  (1  each) 

3.  Bacillus  subtillus  (ATCC  6633) 
Batch#  10-85  (2  each) 

4.  Klebsiella  pneumoniae  subsp. 
pneumoniae  (ATCC  10031) 

Batch»  08-13-80  (1  each) 

5.  Escherichia  coli  (ATCC  10536) 
Batch*  04-09-80  (1  each) 

6.  Bacillus  cereus  (11778) 
Batch#  05-85SV  (2  each) 

7.  Staphylococcus  epidermidis  (ATCC  12228) 
Batch#  11-86S  (1  each) 

8.  Bacillus  pumilus  (ATCC  14884) 

Batch#  09-08-80  (2  each) 
Date:  July  11.  1988  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 
Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Escherichia  coli  (ATCC  11303) 
Batch«  04-87S 

Phage  host 

2.  Cauliflower  Mosaic  Caulimovirus 
(ATCC45031) 

Batch»  06-14-85 
Plant  virus 

3.  Plasmid  in  Agrobacterium  Tumefaciens 
(ATCC37349) 

(Ti  plasmid  for  co-cultivation  with  plant 
integration  vectors  in  E.  Coli)  Batchff  05-28- 
85 

Date:  April  26.  1988  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Hulambda4x-8.  clone:  human 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT)  Chro- 
mosome(s)  X  q26.1  (ATCC  57236)  Phage  vec- 
tor: Suggested  host:  E.coli 

2.  Hulambdal4-8.  clone:  human 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT)  Chro- 
mosome(s):  X  q26.1  (ATCC  57240)  Phage  vec- 
tor; Suggested  host:  E.coli 

3.  Hulambdal5.  clone:  human  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase    (HPRT)    Chro- 

mosome(s)  X  q26.1  (ATCC  57242)  Phage  vec- 
tor; Suggested  host:  E.coli 

Date:  August  31.  1987  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 


Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Escherichia  coli  (ATCC  23846) 
Batchff  07-29-B3  (1  each) 

2.  Escherichia  coli  (ATCC  33694) 

Batchff  05-87  (1  each)  Date:  September  29. 
1988  Sent  to:  Ministry  of  Trade  Materials 
Shipped: 

1.  Bacillus  anthracis  (ATCC  240) 
Batchff  05-14-63  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

2.  Bacillus  anthracis  (ATCC  938) 
Batchff  1963  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

3.  Clostridium  perfringens  (ATCC  3629) 
Batchff  10-23-85  (3  each) 

4.  Clostridium  perfringens  (ATCC  8009) 
Batchff  03-30-84  (3  each) 

5.  Bacillus  anthracis  (ATCC  8705) 
Batchff  06-27-62  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

6.  Brucella  abortus  (ATCC  9014) 
Batchff  05-11-66  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

7.  Clostridium  perfringens  (ATCC  10388) 
Batchff  06-01-73  (3  each) 

8.  Bacillus  anthracis  (ATCC  11966) 
Batchff  05-05-70  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

9.  Clostridium  botulinum  Type  A 
Batchff  07-86  (3  each) 

Class  III  pathogen 

10.  Bacillus  cereus  (ATCC  33018) 
Batchff  04-83  (3  each) 

11.  Bacillus  ceres  (ATCC  33019) 
Batchff  03-88  (3  each) 

Date:  January  31.  1989  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 
Materials  Shipped: 

1.  PHPT31,  clone:  human  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase    (HPRT)    Chro- 

mosome(s)  X  q26.1  (ATCC  57057) 

2.  plambda500.  clone:  human  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase  pseudogene 

(HPRT) 
Chromosome(s):  5  pl4-pl3  (ATCC  57212) 
Date:  January  17,  1989  Sent  to:  Iraq  Atomic 

Energy  Commission 
Materials  Shipped: 

1.  Hulambda4x-8,  clone:  human 
hypoxanthine 

phosphoribosyltransferase  (HPRT)  Chro- 
mosome(s)  X  q26.1 

(ATCC  57237)  Phage  vector;  Suggested  host: 
E.coli 

2.  Hulambdal4.  clone:  human  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase    (HPRT)    Chro- 

mosome(s):  X  q26.1 

(ATCC  57240)  Cloned  from  human 
lymphoblast 

Phage  vector:  Suggested  host:  E.coli 

3.  Hulambdal5,  clone:  human  hypoxanthine 
phosphoribosyltransferase    (HPRT)    Chro- 

mosome(s)  X  q26.1  (ATCC  57241)  Phage  vec- 
tor: Suggested  host:  E.coli 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Finally,  we  are  going  to 
be  reviewing  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  reauthorization  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  this  year  in  the  months 
ahead.  I  am  going  to  be  taking  testi- 
mony and  calling  in  witnesses  on  this 
matter.  I  want  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened here.  We  now  know  a  lot  more 
than  we  did  know.  We  know  the  United 
States,  at  the  highest  levels,  a,uthor- 


ized  these  shipments  and  sent  these 
materials  over  to  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
they  may  now  be  circling  around  and 
coming  back  to  haunt  us  in  the  form  of 
a  lot  of  sick  veterans,  and,  increas- 
ingly, their  family  members. 

It  is  time  we  get  the  answers.  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  it  said  that  we  do  not 
have  money  to  do  this  medical  research 
and  give  these  veterans  the  help.  There 
was  no  question  of  money  on  the  way 
into  the  war.  Anything  that  was  need- 
ed, there  was  money  there  for  it,  no 
matter  how  many  bombing  runs,  or 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  There 
was  plenty  of  money  to  fight  the  war. 
Well,  there  has  to  be  enough  now  to 
heal  the  wounded  who  have  come  back 
from  that  war.  It  is  time  we  get  at  it. 

So  I  ask  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this.  I  hope  you  will  assign 
a  staff  member  to  it,  and  I  hope  you 
will  meet  with  the  veterans  of  Desert 
Storm  in  your  State  who  are  sick  and 
talk  to  them  and  some  of  their  family 
members.  You  will  see  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  Let  us  force  some  action  on 
this  issue.  I  think  our  veterans  deserve 
it. 

We  dishonor  everything  about  this 
country  if  we  do  not  face  up  to  this 
problem  and  answer  it  honestly  and 
fairly  and  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly 
can.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska again.  He  is  a  dear  friend  and  is 
very  courteous  to  let  me  speak  on  this. 
I  have  a  very  deep  feeling  about  it.  I 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  suspend 
for  that  purpose.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  was  here  to  comment  on  the  sec- 
ond amendment  that  I  received.  I 
thought  I  had  eight  votes  last  year,  but 
he  has  informed  me  that  it  was  seven. 
I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  shortly  so 
he  can  make  his  comments. 

Before  he  leaves,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  This 
is  an  issue  that,  only  as  a  consequence 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  is  now  beginning  to  surface 
and  become  visible  to  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  illustrates  why  we 
need  to  be  alert  for  abuse  to  a  single 
individual. 

You  hear  all  the  time:  Well,  what  is 
it  that  this  Government  is  supposed  to 
be  doing  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  The  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  standing  up  for  that  one 
individual  who  has  no  power  at  all,  who 
does  not  have  enough  money  to  fly  to 
Washington,  and  does  not  know  a  Sen- 
ator. This  is  not  as  a  consequence  of 
some  friendship  or  as  a  consequence  of 
someone's  influence.  It  is  merely  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  saying  this  is  wrong  and  act- 


ing upon  it,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  gallant  and  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  has  said,  I 
will  rise  simply  to  suggest  that  any 
dealings,  any  treatment  of  tax  matters 
on  an  appropriation  bill  is  not  appro- 
priate. 

The  Senator  with  very  characteristic 
irony  notes  that  when  he  last  made 
this  proposal,  he  had  received  seven 
votes.  I  would  like  to  say  that— at  what 
cost  I  may  learn  at  a  future  date — we 
made  a  terrible  mistake  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  last  year  when  we 
did  not  place  a  sufficient  increase  in 
gasoline  taxes  to  make  possible  things 
that  we  need  to  be  done— deficit  reduc- 
tion and  the  like.  When  the  4.3-cent  in- 
crease went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
the  new  price  of  gasoline  was  lower 
than  when  we  agreed  that  we  would  do 
this  come  October  1.  We  have  a  mo- 
ment to  get  some  reality  into  our  con- 
sideration of  this  issue.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  probably  could 
tell  me  more  accurately,  but  I  believe 
we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we 
import  the  majority  of  the  oil  we 
consume.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  KERREY.  That  is  correct.  We 
import  over  50  percent  of  our  oil. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  We  have 
crossed  that  point.  Does  that  mean 
nothing?  I  think  there  is  a  leakage  of 
reality  here.  Generations  hence,  there 
may  be  people  looking  back  at  us 
thinking  how  right  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been.  It  took  1  week  in 
the  Finance  Committee  to  get  from  4 
to  4.3.  Even  so,  sir,  I  have  to  say  we  do 
not  have  an  appropriate  vehicle.  When 
we  do,  I  shall  certainly  return  to  the 
subject.  I  thank  my  gallant  and  cour- 
teous friend. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  can  we  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment merely  with  a  voice  vote  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  disposing 
of  this  matter  by  a  voice  vote.  There 
are  just  three  of  us  here,  but  let  us  pro- 
ceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1439)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  another  amendment.  I 
have  indicated  that  I  am  prepared  to 
set  a  time  agreement  on  this  and  set  a 
time  for  a  vote.  I  am  describing  some 
of  the  detail  of  the  amendment  so  both 


Members  and  the  public  can  get  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  in  this  and  what 
some  of  the  justifications  are. 

Proposal  1  of  57  is  to  reduce  the  PL. 
480  title  I  and  title  III  programs  by  20 
percent.  This  simply  reduces  the  fund- 
ing for  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Public 
Law  480,  or  Food  for  Peace  Program  by 
20  percent  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  ac- 
cording to  the  GAO,  regarding  titles  I 
and  III: 

Agency  for  International  Development  has 
no  strategy  for  assessing  the  impact  of  its 
programs  on  enhancing  the  food  security  of 
people  in  recipient  countries,  nor  has  it  de- 
termined where  food  aid  is  an  efficient 
means  for  accomplishing  this  goal. 

This  funding  reduction  would  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  program  man- 
agers to  improve  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

Proposal  2  of  57:  Reduce  the  World 
Bank  appropriation  to  Senate  level. 
This  proposal  would  reduce  funding  for 
the  World  Bank  to  $27.9  million  for 
paid-in  capital  and  $902.4  million  limi- 
tation on  callable  capital.  The  admin- 
istration recommended  $70.1  million 
for  paid-in  capital  and  $2.27  billion  lim- 
itation on  callable  capital;  the  House 
recommended  $55.8  million  for  paid-in 
capital  and  $1.8  billion  on  callable  cap- 
ital. 

The  reason  for  the  change,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  from  the  report  accom- 
panying the  Senate  Foreign  Ops  appro- 
priations bill: 

An  internal  review  of  the  World  Bank's 
loan  portfolio  concluded  that  the  number  of 
projects  judged  unsatisfactory  at  completion 
increased  from  15  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 
to  37.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1991.  It  also  de- 
termined that  borrowers'  compliance  with 
loan  conditions,  particularly  financial  condi- 
tions, was  only  25  percent.  It  found  that  the 
role  of  Bank  staff  has  evolved  from  independ- 
ent evaluators  of  country-proposed  projects 
to  advocates  of  projects  to  move  money  and 
gain  promotions,  with  a  resulting  decline  in 
project  quality. 

The  subcommittee  went  on  to  express 
concern  about  overly  generous  salaries 
and  benefits  to  World  Bank  employees. 

The  World  Bank  underestimated  the 
cost  of  its  new  headquarters  building 
by  over  $100  million. 

Proposal  3,  Mr.  President,  is  to  re- 
duce the  IDA  to  Senate  level. 

The  IDA  is  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank.  The  Senate  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $957.1 
million  of  IDA.  The  administration  re- 
quested $1.25  billion  and  the  House  rec- 
ommended $1.02  billion. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

Concerns  have  been  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Ops  Subcommittee  regard- 
ing IDA'S  performance  in  the  areas  of 
the  environment,  and  population  and 
poverty  alleviation. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Ops  Subcommit- 
tee also  cited  the  World  Bank's  inad- 
equate policy  on  information  disclo- 
sure and  its  failure  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic appeals  panel  as  reasons  to  reject 
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requested     in- 


the     administration's 
crease. 

Proposal  4  of  57:  Reduce  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  to  Senate  level.  This  proposal 
would  reduce  Foreign  Military  Financ- 
ing grants  to  the  Senate  recommended 
appropriation  of  $3,124  billion. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

Foreign  Military  Financing  [FMF] 
consists  of  both  loan  subsidies  ancl 
grants.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
agreed  on  loan  subsidy  levels,  however, 
the  Senate  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,124  billion  for  grants  and  the 
House  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $3,175  billion.  The  conference  report 
contains  $3,149  billion.  This  merely  re- 
duces it  from  $3,149  billion  to  $3,124  bil- 
lion. 

Proposal  5  is:  Partially  consolidate 
overseas  broadcasting. 

I  point  out  that  some  of  these  items 
might  be  duplicative  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  recommending  in  his  rescission 
package.  That  rescission  package  was 
received  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and 
we  have  language  in  our  bill  that  deals 
with  duplications. 

So  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be 
alarmed  that  they  may  be  hearing 
something  that  is  picked  up  on  some 
other  area. 

No.  5  is:  Partially  consolidate,  as  I 
said,  overseas  broadcasting  offices. 

This  proposal  would  impose  a  series 
of  fiscal  constraints  on  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty,  including  a  funding 
ceiling  of  $75  million  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1996. 

This  is  an  issue  that  has  been  raised 
very  eloquently  and  persuasively  by 
Senator  Feingold  of  Wisconsin. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  fiscal  restraints  are  designed  to 
address  management  problems  in  the 
current  operation. 

Consolidation  of  RFD/RL  is  justified 
in  the  wake  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

This  issue  was  also  addressed  in  the 
State  Department  authorization  in  a 
compromise  reached  by  Senators  Biden 
and  Feingold. 

Proposal  6  of  57:  Reduce  mission 
operational  costs  at  State  Department. 
This  proposal  rescinds  funds  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Department  of  States,  and  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

According  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Ops 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  there 
are  concerns  over  the  performance  of 
these  agencies  in  the  areas  of  the  envi- 
ronment, population  and  poverty  alle- 
viation. 

In  addition,  there  is  concern  that 
there  is  inadequate  policy  on  informa- 
tion disclosure  within  the  World  Bank/ 
IDA. 

Proposal  7:  Eliminate  funding  for 
spacelifter  program.  This  provision 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  for  ac- 
quisition or  operation  of  any  space 
launch  system  not  already  in  operation 
at  the  date  of  enactment. 
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The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  Spacelifter  launch  system  is  es- 
timated to  cost  DOD  and  NASA  be- 
tween $5  billion  and  $6  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Development  of  this  system  should 
be  spun  off  into  the  private  sector. 

Proposal  8  of  57:  Eliminate  funding 
for  the  magnetic  levitation  [MagLev] 
prototype  development.  This  proposal 
would  rescind  $20,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994  funding  from  magnetic  levitation 
research  and  analysis  activities. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

Section  1036  of  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  [ISTEA]  of 
1001  establishes  a  national  magnetic 
levitation  prototype  program.  How- 
ever, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment states:  "We  do  not  believe  that 
the  technology  is  ready  to  jump  to  the 
full-scale  operating  demonstration 
that  has  been  proposed  in  ISTEA.  *  *  * 
We  can't  get  to  operational  testing 
using  U.S.  technology  at  an  acceptable 
level  or  risk  starting  today.  The  tech- 
nology is  just  not  ready  yet." 

The  savings  associated  with  this  re- 
scission are  $20  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $700  million  over  5  years. 

The  OTA  has  determined  that  the 
technology  is  just  not  ready  to  begin 
full  scale  testing. 

This  technology  is  not  in  place  to 
begin  operations,  and  the  funds  des- 
ignated to  this  prototype  would  be  bet- 
ter utilized  on  higher  priorities. 

Proposal  9  of  57:  Means  test  unem- 
ployment compensation  at  taxable  in- 
come exceeding  $120,000.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment currently  provides  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  on  a  non- 
means-tested  basis  to  individuals  who 
have  lost  employment.  The  program 
does  not  look  at  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  applicant.  This  proposal  would 
end  unemployment  insurance  program 
subsidies  to  wealthy  individuals  with 
yearly  net  taxable  income  over  $120,000. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

Unemployment  insurance  has  been 
applied  to  everyone  regardless  of  their 
job  title  or  status  of  being  wealthy, 
middle-class,  or  poor,  but  this  dem- 
onstrates inherent  flaws  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  unemployment 
insurance  should  be  that  of  preventing 
working  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
from  becoming  destitute  while  await- 
ing their  return  to  their  jobs  or  until 
they  are  able  to  obtain  new  jobs.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  persons  making 
over  $120,000  a  year  in  net  taxable  in- 
come would  be  destitute  within  the 
same  timeframe  or  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  person  who  is  middle- 
class  or  poor. 

Proposal  10  of  57:  Eliminate  funds  for 
the  high  temperature  gas  reactor.  This 
proposal  rescinds  $12,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1994  from  the  gas  turbine-modular 
helium  reactor  program  and  termi- 
nates the  project. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  Energy  Department  did  not  re- 
quest funding  for  this  project,  and  the 


program  had  been  scheduled  for  termi- 
nation by  the  Clinton  administration. 

This  program  was  recommended  for 
termination  by  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  panel. 

In  a  1991  study,  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  found  that  the  high 
temp  gas  reactor  would  not  be  cost 
competitive  with  the  advanced  light- 
water  reactor  even  by  2010.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  no  utility  would  order  a 
plant  based  on  high  temp  gas  reactor 
technology  until,  perhaps  after  2010. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  a  priority  issue. 

The  Senate  voted  to  terminate  the 
project  during  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Energy  and  Water  Development 
appropriations  bill.  However,  conferees 
opted  to  appropriate  $12,000,000  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  reactor. 

Proposal  11:  Freeze  funding  for  De- 
fense Environmental  Restoration  and 
Waste  Management  Program  for  1  year. 
This  proposal  would  freeze  DOE  clean- 
up money  for  1  year,  and  require  DOE 
to  present  clear  priorities,  a  timeline, 
and  budget  for  clean-up  projects. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  Defense  Environmental  Restora- 
tion and  Waste  Management  budget 
has  grown  by  approximately  50  percent 
in  the  last  2  years  alone. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee  and 
General  Accounting  Office  have  both 
questioned  the  management  of  this 
program. 

This  proposal  still  provides  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  funding— a  30-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1992  spending  levels. 

The  Federal  budget  simply  cannot 
support  continued  increases  of  the 
magnitude  that  this  program  has  been 
allowed. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes 
carry  over  funding  of  $240  million  and 
productivity  savings  of  $300  million. 
Our  proposal  cuts  spending  by  $300  mil- 
lion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  carry  over 
money  from  one  year  to  the  next; 
that's  a  luxury. 

Proposal  12  of  57:  Sell  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  sell 
the  Snettisham  Hydroelectric  Project 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  Power  Author- 
ity, and  the  Eklutna  Hydroelectric 
Project  to  the  Municipality  of  Anchor- 
age. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  APA  was  originally  created  to 
encourage  economic  development  in 
Alaska  by  making  low-cost  hydro- 
power  available  to  industry  and  resi- 
dential customers.  The  project  can  now 
be  turned  over  to  the  local  ownership. 

The  APA  is  located  in  a  single  state 
and  its  sale  is  supported  by  Alaska's 
congressional  delegation.  DOE.  and 
0MB. 

Proposal  13  of  57:  Allow  industry  to 
cogenerate  power  at  Department  of  En- 
ergy labs.  This  provision  would  allow 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  install 
cogeneration  at  sites  where  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  cost-effective. 


The  reasons  for  change  are: 

This  proposal  would  grant  DOE  au- 
thority currently  held  by  DOD. 

This  would  allow  DOE  the  authority 
to  utilize  its  sites  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective way. 

Proposal  14:  Halt  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  acquisitions.  This  provision  re- 
scinds all  unobligated  funds  in  the  SPR 
petroleum  account  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  SPR  was  authorized  in  1975  to  re- 
duce the  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States  to  interruptions  in  oil  supplies. 
It  currently  contains  over  570  million 
barrels  of  oil.  Currently,  United  States 
obtains  less  than  one-quarter  of  its  oil 
from  OPEC  countries,  and  the  rate  at 
which  we  continue  to  fill  the  reserve 
can  be  slowed. 

This  proposal  would  effectively  im- 
pose a  5-year  moratorium  on  acquisi- 
tions. 

Proposal  No.  15:  Eliminate  weather 
office  closure  certificate  procedures. 
This  provision  eliminates  weather  of- 
fice closure  certificate  procedures  and 
rescinds  $20  million  in  funds  from  the 
National  Weather  Service. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

The  overly  burdensome  regulations 
regarding  weather  office  closure  proce- 
dures requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  legally  guarantee  the  per- 
formance of  the  replacement  office 
technology  before  the  old,  antiquated 
office  system  can  be  closed.  This  re- 
sults in  duplicative  systems,  with  mul- 
tiple offices  serving  the  same  area  for 
up  to  2  years. 

Proposal  16  of  57:  Reduce  agricultural 
research  buildings  and  facilities  to  re- 
quested level. 

The  provision  rescinds  $56,874,000  of 
funds  available  under  the  heading  "Co- 
operative State  Research  Service — 
Buildings  and  Facilities"  in  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Act. 

The  reason  for  change  is: 

Although  the  administration  re- 
quested no  funding  for  this  account. 
House  and  Senate  appropriators  have 
earmarked  $57  million. 

Proposal  17  of  57:  Reduce  funding  for 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion by  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  EDA  provides  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  public 
works,  technical  assistance,  and  job 
programs  as  well  as  loan  guarantees  to 
firms  for  business  development.  This 
reduction  in  the  level  of  funding  will 
provide  program  managers  with  an  in- 
centive to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  their  programs. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

In  1988.  EDA  gave  money  to  15  of  the 
35  cities  with  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  the  Nation. 

The  EDA  has  broad  eligibility  cri- 
teria— once  an  area  has  been  des- 
ignated to  receive  funding,  it  will  re- 
main eligible  for  funding  indefinitely, 
regardless  of  economic  growth — which 


allows  areas  containing  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  to  compete  for  ben- 
efits, and  for  providing  aid  with  little 
proved  effect  compared  with  other  pro- 
grams with  similar  goals. 

Most  EDA  projects  are  not  required 
to  calculate  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  or 
even  financial  rate  of  return  analysis. 

EDA  duplicates  the  funding  of  other 
Federal  agencies  such  as  HUD.  DOT. 
SB  A.  and  Export-Import  Bank. 

Proposal  18  of  57:  Eliminate  funding 
for  public  telecommunications  facili- 
ties. 

This  provision  repeals  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  of  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration— public  telecommuni- 
cations facilities,  planning,  and  con- 
struction account.  $24  million  is  re- 
scinded for  fiscal  year  1991. 

More  than  95  percent  of  Americans 
now  receive  public  broadcasting,  which 
fulfills  the  goals  of  this  program,  which 
was  created  in  the  1960's. 

Funds  in  this  program  are  now  being 
used  as  an  operating  subsidy  or  to  up- 
grade existing  station  facilities  and 
equipment,  not  the  original  purpose. 

Proposal  19  of  57:  Impose  a  morato- 
rium on  the  purchase  of  Federal  build- 
ings. 

The  "National  Performance  Review 
Report  on  Reinventing  Government" 
stated:  "Over  the  next  5  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  slated  to  spend 
more  than  $800  million  a  year  acquiring 
new  Federal  office  space  and  court- 
houses. Under  current  conditions,  how- 
ever, those  acquisitions  don't  make 
sense."  The  review  recommended  that 
the  Government  Services  Administra- 
tion Administrator  place  a  hold  on 
GSA's  acquisitions  for  new  office  space 
and  begin  aggressive  negotiations  for 
existing  and  new  leases  to  further  re- 
duce costs.  GSA  will  reevaluate  and  re- 
duce the  costs  of  new  courthouse  con- 
struction. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 
The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is 
disposing  of  real  estate  once  held  by 
failed  savings  and  loans  at  10  to  50 
cents  on  the  dollar,  commercial  office 
vacancy  rates  are  running  in  the  10-to- 
25-percent  range,  and  U.S.  military 
bases  are  being  closed.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  many  potential  sources 
for  office  space  without  buying  any 
more  buildings. 

The  GSA  is  currently  reviewing  Fed- 
eral construction  building  projects. 
GSA  Director  Johnson  has  said  the 
Agency  has  prioritized  projects  which 
are  running  up  against  scheduled  mile- 
stones. 

The  GSA  is  working  on  implementing 
a  tracking  and  management  system  for 
Federal  building  projects.  Director 
Johnson  has  said  in  testimony  before 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  that  he  would  like  to  come 
before  the  committee  on  a  quarterly 
basis  to  report  on  a  review  of  timely 
milestones   for   construction   projects. 


the  success  at  reaching  those  mile- 
stones on  time,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  any  milestone  deadlines  were 
not  met. 

Proposal  20  of  57:  Streamline  HUD 
operations. 

The  "National  Performance  Review 
Report  on  Reinventing  Government" 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  developed 
a  strategy  to  close  offices  without  cut- 
ting customer  service. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

Roughly  10,000  of  HUD's  13,500  em- 
ployees work  in  field  offices,  but  their 
workloads  vary:  The  New  York  re- 
gional office  monitors  238,000  Federal 
public  housing  units;  the  Seattle  office 
only  30,000  units. 

Management  restructuring  will 
streamline  HUD's  field  operations. 
Under  a  5-year  plan,  HUD  will  elimi- 
nate all  regional  offices,  pare  down  its 
80-field  office  system,  and  cut  its  field 
staff  by  1.500  people. 

This  will  allow  HUD  to  realign  staff 
resources  to  better  meet  demand. 

Proposal  21  of  57:  Reduce  TVA  non- 
power  programs  by  one-third. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
TVA  provides  Federal  support  for  the 
TVA's  stewardship  of  its  lands,  facili- 
ties, and  natural  resources,  and  pro- 
vides recreational  programs,  promotes 
public  use  of  its  land  and  water  re- 
sources, and  operates  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer and  Environmental  Research 
Center. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

TVA  has  badly  mismanaged  its  en- 
ergy production  activities  for  the  past 
three  decades,  leaving  it  with  a  nega- 
tive net  worth  of  over  $1  billion.  As  the 
current  TVA  administration  restruc- 
tures, all  nonenergy-related  activities 
should  be  taken  away  from  TVA  per- 
manently. 

The  U.S.  Government  paid  in  1992 
nearly  $100  million  for  economic  and 
community  development,  recreation, 
and  environmental  programs  for  a  por- 
tion of  seven  States.  TVA  previously 
represented  an  economically  depressed 
region.  Today,  the  differences  between 
the  TVA  region  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  are  minor  at  best. 

TVA  economic  development,  recre- 
ation, and  environmental  programs  du- 
plicate dozens  of  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral efforts  by  agencies  with  superior 
expertise. 

Proposal  22  of  57:  To  freeze  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  at  fiscal 
year  1993  level. 

This  proposal  freezes  funding  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  at 
fiscal  year  1993  levels,  which  requires 
$59  million  be  rescinded  from  the  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

ARC  has  spent  nearly  $6  billion  and 
built  roughly  2.500  miles  of  new  roads, 
yet  high  poverty  rates  will  persist  in 
Appalachia. 

Some  programs  supported  by  the 
ARC    duplicate    activities    funded    by 


other  Federal  Agencies  such  as  DOT 
and  HUD. 

Although  ARC  allocates  resources  to 
poor  rural  communities,  those  are  not 
worse  off  than  many  others  outside  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Proposal  23  of  57:  Improve  manage- 
ment of  VA  hospitals. 

This  proposal  involves  employing  a 
prospective  payment  system  at  VA 
hospitals  similar  to  that  now  employed 
in  Medicare.  Under  such  a  system,  each 
patient  would  be  classified  in  a  diag- 
nosis-related group  that  would  entitle 
the  hospital  to  a  fixed  payment  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  average  cost  of  ef- 
ficient care  for  such  a  patient. 

The  VA  spends  about  $16  billion  a 
year  on  medical  care.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  projected  po- 
tential outlay  savings  from  this  strat- 
egy at  $2,225  billion  over  5  years,  com- 
pared with  the  administration's  more 
modest  $1  billion  reduction.  But  it  may 
be  prudent  to  accept  the  more  cautious 
savings  projection.  It  must  be  noted 
that  prospective  payment  systems  are 
complex,  as  is  the  problem  of  defining 
patient  categories,  especially  regarding 
psychiatric  care,  which  is  prevalent  m 
Veterans  hospitals. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

It  conforms  to  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  which  is  used  for  Medi- 
care to  VA  hospitals. 

Because  of  moving  to  a  PPS  system, 
there  is  expected  to  be  more  efficiency 
in  the  VA  health  care  system  and  thus 
a  savings  of  $1  billion.  This  amendment 
is  not  cutting  $1  billion  out  of  VA 
health  programs. 

VA  has  been  phasing  in  the  PPS  in 
its  hospitals  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  system  has  proven  to  be  more 
cost-effective  than  the  other  methods 
of  payment. 

Proposal  24  of  57:  Reduce  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  by  5  percent. 

This  proposal  rescinds  $20  million  in 
payments  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration in  fiscal  year  1994.  Fiscal  year 
1994  funding  is  now  $400  million. 

The  reasons  for  change  are: 

This  reduction  would  leave  the  LSC 
budget  at  $380  million,  a  7-percent  in- 
crease from  fiscal  year  1993's  $357  mil- 
lion appropriation.  This  funding  level 
will  permit  the  LSC  to  continue  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
vious year. 

President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  proposes  increasing  the  LSC  ap- 
propriation from  $400  million  to  $500 
million;  a  25-percent  increase. 

Proposal  25  of  57:  Improve  the  Mar- 
shals Service. 

This  recommendation  provides  for 
the  phasing  out  of  political  appointees 
and  elimination  of  the  position  of  dep- 
uty marshal  in  the  70  judicial  districts 
having  the  least  population  of  all  judi- 
cial districts. 
The  reason  for  change  is: 
The  "National  Performance  Review 
Report   on   Reinventing   Government" 
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proposes  improving  the  professionalism 
of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  by  select- 
ing U.S.  Marshals  based  on  merit  by 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serv- 
ice. In  addition,  some  positions  should 
be  eliminated,  the  report  says.  The 
service  has  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$380  million. 

Proposal  26— Mr.  President,  before  I 
do  that,  I  do  have  the  amendment  now, 
fortunately,  for  my  colleagues  to  read. 
1  apologize  for  not  having  had  the  time. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  did  sort  of  expect 
this  to  come  up  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  we  are  trying  to  rush  this  up. 

I  have  indicated  I  am  prepared  to  set 
a  time,  and  what  I  am  doing  right  now 
Is  going  through  each  one  of  these  indi- 
vidual items  to  alert  colleagues  as  to 
what  is  in  them  and  wait  for  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  worked  on 
this  proposal,  to  give  them  time  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  make  comments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  question  would  be, 
how  much  longer  would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  intend  to  hold  the 
floor? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  intend  to  just  go 
through  these.  I  am  at  number  26.  I 
probably  have  another  20  or  so  minutes 
it  will  take  on  this.  Then  Senator  Gra- 
ham is  coming  over  to  speak,  and  Sen- 
ator LiEBERMAN  and  Senator  Cohen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  have  to  get  recogni- 
tion, and  I  might  have  a  chance  to 
speak  in  between.  I  am  not  hurrying 
the  Senator.  There  is  no  attempt  to.  I 
do  not  mean,  Mr.  President,  to  hurry 
the  Senator.  I  just  simply  want  to 
know  when  he  will  finish  so  I  can  get 
the  floor,  if  I  get  recognition.  I  have  a 
few  things  to  say  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  have  another 
20  minutes  here  to  go  through  each  one 
of  these  items. 

The  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore's  question.  I  thought,  was  ref- 
erencing how  much  more  time  we  were 
going  to  need  on  the  amendment  itself, 
not  this  time. 

I  will  continue  this  list  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Proposal  26:  Recapture  Federal  con- 
struction project  funds  from  projects 
which  have  not  commenced  within  24 
months  of  appropriations. 

Any  funds  appropriated  for  a  Federal 
construction  project  that  have  not 
been  obligated  through  a  binding  con- 
tract or  a  general  construction  con- 
tract by  2  years  after  enactment  date 
of  the  appropriations,  the  funds  shall 
revert  back  to  the  fund  from  which  the 
appropriation  was  made  and  shall  be 
available  for  reappropriation. 

Reason  for  change:  It  speeds  up 
spending     for     Federal     construction 


projects.  It  provides  needed  infrastruc- 
ture to  State  and  local  communities 
quicker. 

Proposal  27:  Reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1994  community  development  block 
Grant  funding  to  the  administration's 
request  level. 

This  proposal  would  return  to  CDBG 
funding  to  the  administration's  request 
level,  which  is  still  a  6.8-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1993. 

Proposal  29:  Reduce  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  appropriations  by  5 
percent. 

This  provision  rescinds  5  percent  of 
the  funds  for  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  which  includes  0MB, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Council. 

Proposal  30:  Reduce  legislative 
branch  appropriations  by  7.5  percent. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  is  1.4  percent 
below  fiscal  year  1993,  but  in  the  House, 
most  of  this  savings  was  from  the  abol- 
ishment of  select  committees  and  in 
the  Senate  the  decrease  was  a  depar- 
ture from  increases  in  their  funding  in 
1993. 

Proposal  31:  Reduce  Senate  franking 
account  by  20  percent. 

This  reduces  the  Senate  franking  ap- 
propriation by  20  percent,  or  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Proposal  32:  Reform  Members'  future 
COLA  adjustment. 

This  provision  reforms  the  method 
used  to  calculate  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  ensure  that  Members  of  Congress 
pay  adjustment  cannot  exceed  the  per- 
centage adjustment  taking  effect  in 
that  calendar  year  for  other  Federal 
employees  under  the  general  schedule. 

Proposal  33:  Cap  Senior  Executive 
Service  leave  accrual  at  30  days. 

This  proposal  would  limit  the 
amount  of  leave  that  SES  employees 
may  accumulate  after  the  end  of  1993 
to  30  days. 

Proposal  34:  This  has  been  discussed 
a  number  of  times.  It  is  only  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  crime  bill.  If  other  efforts 
do  not  pass,  we  reinforce  the  cut  in  the 
Federal  work  force  by  252,000. 

This  provision  sets  limitations  on 
full-time  equivalent  positions  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  fill  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998. 

Proposal  35:  Freeze  Federal  agency 
overhead  spending  for  2  years,  limit  in- 
creases to  inflation  only  for  the  next  3 
years. 

This  provision  will  apply  to  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  defense  agencies  and  postal 
services.  Overhead  cost  include  travel, 
shipping,  phone,  printing,  and  rent  sup- 
plied and  other  capital  assets. 

Proposal  36:  Reduce  travel  accounts 
by  15  percent  for  specific  executive 
agencies  and  the  legislative  branch. 

This  provision  would  reduce  the  trav- 
el accounts  for  the  legislative  branch 


and  certain  executive  branch  agencies 
by  15  percent. 

Proposal  37:  Terminate  certain 
boards  and  commissions. 

This  proposal  would  terminate  the 
following  boards  and  commissions  and, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  approximately 
15  on  there  that  include:  The  Preserva- 
tion of  Jazz  Advisory  Commission; 
Mount  St.  Helen's  Scientific  Advisory 
Board;  the  Advisory  Panel  for  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles;  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Naval  History;  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  on  Effects;  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Publications  Sub- 
vention; the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment; Advisory  Panel  Decontamina- 
tion of  TMI-21.  whatever  that  is;  the 
Technical  Advisory  Group  on  Cigarette 
Fire  Safety;  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Swine  Health  Protection;  and  the 
Tea  Tasters  Board. 

Proposal  38:  Eliminate  reports  for 
Davis-Bacon  projects. 

This  proposal  would  end  the  require- 
ment for  weekly  payroll  reports  for 
construction  projects  covered  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  instead  requires 
contractors  to  simply  certify  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  law.  Contrac- 
tors would  be  required  to  keep  records 
to  prove  their  compliance  for  3  years  in 
the  case  a  complaint  is  filed.  The  sav- 
ings is  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
and  $250  million  from  fiscal  year  1994  to 
fiscal  year  1998. 

Proposal  39:  Eliminate  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  tree  planting 
grants. 

This  provision  rescinds  $16  million 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion fiscal  year  1994  funds  relating  to 
the  planting  of  trees  on  lands  owned  or 
controlled  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Proposal  40:  Phase  in  10  percent  re- 
duction for  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Federal  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  should  be  reduced  by  2 
percent  each  year  from  fiscal  year  1994 
to  fiscal  year  1998. 

Proposal  41:  Terminate  follow- 
through,  public  library  construction, 
law-reiated  education,  and  Law  School 
of  Clinical  Experience  programs. 

This  proposal  ends  the  programs  and 
rescinds  $47  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
funds  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  have 
largely  achieved  their  purpose  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  funds  are  being  used 
for  alternative  use. 

Proposal  42:  Eliminate  operating  sub- 
sidies for  vacant  public  housing. 

HUD  provides  operating  subsidies  to 
public  housing  agencies  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  rental  income  and 
operating  costs. 
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Even  though  HUD  has  tried  to  stop 
payments  for  vacant  public  housing. 
Congress  has  insisted  on  continuing 
funding  for  these  units. 

Some  public  housing  agencies  argue 
that  the  current  operating  subsidy  for- 
mula does  not  provide  adequate  sub- 
sidies to  cover  costs.  Therefore,  they 
say,  eliminating  subsidies  for  vacant 
units  will  take  away  necessary  funds. 

Proposal  43:  Substitute  vouchers  for 
new  construction  of  public  housing. 

HUD  provides  capital  grants  to  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  to  build  housing 
for  families  with  incomes  below  80  per- 
cent of  area  median  income.  After  con- 
struction, HUD  provides  annual  operat- 
ing subsidies  and  modernization  funds 
to  keep  the  projects  solvent  and  well 
maintained. 

Proposal  44:  Reform  thrift  savings 
plan  for  new  hires  only. 

Currently,  Federal  agencies  contrib- 
ute 1  percent  of  individual  earning  into 
the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. In  addition,  the  Government 
matches  dollar  for  dollar  up  to  the  first 
3  percent  of  earnings  and  50  cents  for 
each  dollar  thereafter  up  to  5  percent 
of  earnings. 

The  current  thrift  savings  plan  is 
more  generous  than  most  comparable 
private  sector  plans.  We  do  not  touch 
current  employees.  This  is  only  for  new 
hires.  We  do  not  break  the  contract 
that  was  signed  several  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  a  reasonable  change  to 
make. 

Proposal  45:  Limit  the  COLA  on  Fed- 
eral retiree  pensions  to  the  first  $30,000 
of  benefits. 

Under  this  provision,  all  civil  service 
and  military  retirees  would  receive  a 
COLA  on  the  first  $30,000  of  their  non- 
disability  civil  service  or  military  re- 
tirement annuity  through  fiscal  year 
1998. 

Proposal  46:  Defer  COLA'S  until  age 
62  for  Federal  civilian  and  military  re- 
tirees. And,  again,  this  applies  to  new 
hires  only. 

The  proposal  defers  COLA's  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirees  until 
the  retiree  reaches  the  age  of  62.  This 
provision  only  applies  to  new  hires  and 
new  enlistees,  starting  after  January  1, 
1994. 

Proposal  47:  Terminate  the  honey 
program. 

This  provision  would  terminate  the 
honey  price  support  program  entirely 
beginning  with  the  1995  crop  year. 

Proposal  48:  Eliminate  the  Uniform 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences. 
This  proposal  would  eliminate  all 
funding  for  the  Uniform  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences  and  termi- 
nate the  program.  The  Uniform  Serv- 
ices University  of  Health  Sciences  is  a 
medical  school  run  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  According  to  CBO,  the  cost 
to  DOD  for  each  physician  is  $562,000 
per  person,  four  times  as  much  as  phy- 
sicians obtain  under  the  health  profes- 
sions scholarship  program  and  10  to  40 


times  as  much  as  physicians  in  other 
programs. 

Proposal  49:  Require  specific  endings- 
stocks-to-use  ratios  for  setting  ARP's 
for  feed  grains. 

This  provision  would  establish  spe- 
cific ending  stocks  for  feed  grains. 

Proposal  50:  Collect  20-percent  coin- 
surance on  clinical  lab  services  under 
Medicare. 

Medicare  currently  pays  the  full  cost 
of  clinical  laboratory  services.  In  the 
past,  however,  coinsurance  was  re- 
quired. This  proposal  would  reinstate  a 
20  percent  coinsurance  provision. 

Proposal  51:  Collect  10-percent  coin- 
surance on  all  home  health  services 
under  Medicare,  except  for  those  bene- 
ficiaries with  incomes  at  or  below  150 
percent  of  poverty. 

Home  health  services,  in-home  thera- 
pists and  like  services,  are  paid  in  total 
by  Medicare.  Costs  for  this  program 
have  been  rising  rapidly.  This  proposal 
would  require  a  10  percent  payment  by 
the  beneficiary,  costing  on  average  $7 
to  $10  a  visit.  Those  with  incomes  of  150 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level  or 
less  would  be  exempt  from  having  to 
pay  the  coinsurance. 

The  reason  for  change  is  the  trustees 
report  projects  the  Medicare  hospital 
insurance  trust  fund  will  peak  at  $128 
billion  at  the  end  of  1993  with  a  rapid 
declining  balance  until  depletion  in 
1999.  The  trust  fund  would  be  tech- 
nically insolvent  at  that  point  with  ex- 
penditures running  40  percent  higher 
than  revenues. 

Proposal  52:  Modified  means  testing 
of  part  B  so  that  enrollees  earning  less 
than  $50,000  pay  basic  premiums,  which 
is  25  percent  of  program  costs.  The  sub- 
sidy would  gradually  decline  so  those 
earning  more  than  $100,000  would  pay 
the  full  monthly  premium  of  $146  a 
month. 

Proposal  53:  Deny  unemployment 
compensation  to  service  members  who 
voluntarily  leave  military  service. 

This  provision  prohibits  military  per- 
sonnel who  voluntarily  leave  military 
service  from  collecting  unemployment 
compensation. 

Proposal  54.  Termination  of  annual 
direct  grant  assistance.  This  proposal 
terminates  the  annual  direct  grant  as- 
sistance to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Proposal  55  prohibits  awards  of  Pell 
grants  to  prisoners.  This  provision  pro- 
hibits the  award  of  Pell  grants  to  any 
individual  who  is  incarcerated  in  any 
Federal  or  State  penal  institution. 

And  proposal  56  is  a  5-percent  pay  cut 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  senior  ex- 
ecutive officials. 

This  proposal  would  impose  a  5-per- 
cent pay  cut  for  Members  and  leaders 
of  Congress,  Federal  officials  paid  on 
the  executive  schedule,  and  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Federal  employees. 

This  proposal  is  not  effective  until 
January  1,  1995,  because  the  Madison 
amendment  prohibits  a  sitting  Con- 
gress from  changing  its  salary. 


The  cuts  in  this  package  ask  many 
Americans  to  sacrifice.  We  believe, 
therefore,  it  is  only  right  that  the  lead- 
ers in  Washington  lead  by  example. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  is  not  here.  I 
know  other  Members  are  now  gather- 
ing in  the  well  perhaps  to  speak. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1«0 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  responsive  government) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  now  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  There  is  an  amendment  pending 
that  needs  to  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  KERREY.  This  actually  is  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  offer  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Graham,  Brown, 

LiEBERMAN,  ROBB,  GREGG,  BRADLEY, 
COVERDELL,  FEINGOLD,  KOHL,  COHEN, 
and  DURENBERGER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Graha.m.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  CovERDELL.  Mr.  Feingold,  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Durenberger. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1440. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  While  waiting  for  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  observations.  This  amend- 
ment has  57  separate  proposals.  I  would 
assure  the  author  that  there  may  be 
some  that  are  extremely  worthy,  but 
there  are  several  among  the  57  that 
could  cause  much  heartache  for  many 
of  us  here. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  proposal  in  the 
amendment  that  was  earmarked  to  fi- 
nance the  100,000  new  police  officers 
that  we  hope  to  place  on  our  streets, 
highways,  and  byways  as  part  of  the 
crime  bill.  IS  that  proposal  is  adopted, 
then  we  will  have  to  find  additional 
funds  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  Senate 
mandate. 

Second,  throughout  this  Nation  we 
have  been  spending  much  time  debat- 
ing the  health  program.  There  are  3 
proposals  among  the  57  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  mean  that  the  health  pro- 
gram may  not  be  appropriately  fi- 
nanced because  these  3  items  would 
have  picked  up  part  of  the  tab. 
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Third,  there  is  an  item  in  there  on 
environmental  cleanup  by  the  Defense 
Department.  This  is  an  essential  part 
of  base  closures.  All  of  us  have  sup- 
ported base  closures  as  part  of  the  mili- 
tary drawdown  program.  But  before  we 
can  implement  the  program,  these 
bases  must  be  cleaned  up  before  they 
can  be  sold  or  transferred.  But  if  this 
amendment  or  proposal  passes,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  do  that 

There  is  another  small  item  in  the 
amendment  that  denies  those  men  and 
women  who  voluntarily  separate  them- 
selves from  military  service  from  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation. 
But  we  provide  those  who  are  involun- 
tarily separated,  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

The  voluntary  separation  was  set  up 
to  save  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  money.  If  I  were  a  man  in  uni- 
form, I  would  not  voluntarily  separate 
myself  if  this  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  Why  should  I  deny  myself  unem- 
ployment compensation  when  my 
brother,  who  is  sitting  next  to  me,  in- 
voluntarily gets  himself  separated  but 
he  gets  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  go  through 
this  list  of  57  and  pick  out  many  others 
that  could  cause  not  savings  but  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  And  finally,  if  I  may 
make  this  observation,  while  we  are  de- 
bating this  measure,  it  should  be  noted 
that  we  have  not  received  the  estimate 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
So  as  to  the  validity  of  these  numbers 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  amendment,  I 
do  not  know  who  can  vouch  for  them. 

So  with  those  words,  if  I  may,  may  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond, if  I  could.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  here  and  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  am  not  standing  over  here 
full  of  optimism  that  this  amendment 
is  going  to  be  agreed  to.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely it  is  going  to  be  agreed  to.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  procedural  problems 
and  so  forth  going  to  be  cited  and  spe- 
cific issues  addressing  specific  pieces  of 
the  package. 

The  point  is,  in  fact,  we  have  lan- 
guage in  here  dealing  with  the  serious 
and  legitimate  concern  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
having  to  do  with  the  crime  bill.  If  the 
crime  bill  passes,  the  money  in  this 
proposal  would  go  for  the  crime  bill  as 
we  have  already  indicated.  So  there  is 
no  tradeoff. 

As  to  health  care,  I  must  say,  Mr. 
President,  at  some  point  we  have  to 
make  the  tough  choices.  And  I  hear  it 
said,  well,  as  soon  as  we  get  com- 
prehensive health  care,  then  we  will  do 
the  tough  choices.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
we  may  have  a  tough  time  getting 
comprehensive  health  care  reform 
passed  because  the  American  people  do 
not  believe  we  can  make  the  tough 
choices. 


So  I  believe  enacting  this  will  actu- 
ally increase  the  likelihood  that  we 
can  pass  something  around  here.  We 
have  open-ended  entitlement  programs 
running  full  speed  ahead  right  now,  and 
we  have  not  demonstrated  a  capacity 
very  often  to  say  no  to  people,  say  it  is 
time  for  you  to  pay  a  little  in  if  your 
income  is  high,  time  for  you  to  pay  a 
little  into  the  system. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  the  proposals 
that  we  have  in  here  are  unreasonable.  - 
The  two  specific  objections  in  defense 
sound  to  me  as  if  they  have  merit,  I 
must  say,  base  closing  and  the  vol- 
untary release. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  here  with 
this  effort,  in  addition  to  saying  that 
we  have  to  take  the  next  step  in  deficit 
reduction  by  reducing  spending,  is  we 
need  a  procedure  to  do  this.  We  are 
going  to  enact  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  that  spends  $10  billion  on 
top  of  $18  billion  that  we  have  done 
since  1988.  We  did  one  last  year  for  the 
Midwest. 

When  it  comes  to  doing  a  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation,  boy, 
I  am  telling  you  we  have  a  procedure  to 
do  it.  We  fast  track  that  baby.  We  get 
it  out  there,  in  record  time.  We  have  a 
recess.  We  have  to  get  out  of  here.  We 
have  to  get  this  bill  done  and  get  it  out 
of  here.  I  am  for  it.  I  wish  to  do  that, 
Mr.  President.  We  need  a  similar  proce- 
dure where  we  come  to  the  floor  and 
debate  proposals  to  cut  spending  and 
vote  on  them.  That  is  what  we  need. 
We  need  an  opportunity. 

I  listened  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  saying.  I  have 
great  respect  for  him,  and  so  when  he 
points  out  some  problems  having  to  do 
with  base  closing  and  some  problems 
having  to  do  with  military  personnel 
and  voluntary  leaving,  I  listen  to  that. 
I  harken  when  he  calls  having  to  do 
with  these  particular  issues. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  we  need  in 
order  to  cut  the  spending  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—I do  not  think  there  is  a  sin- 
gle person  in  here  who  does  not,  when 
pressed  at  a  townhall  meeting,  say  we 
need  to  cut  spending  someplace.  We  all 
have  some  list  of  things  we  want  to  do. 
What  we  need  is  an  expedited  procedure 
so  we  can  come  down  to  this  floor  and 
vote  our  conscience,  vote  what  we  want 
to  do,  talk  about  what  we  think  ought 
to  be  in  or  out.  Open  the  debate;  let  the 
American  people  see  where  we  are 
spending  this  money;  let  the  American 
people  listen  to  our  arguments;  let  the 
American  people  decide  whether  we  are 
voting  on  their  side  or  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  point  out  on 
health  care  and  I  can  point  out  on  the 
reduction  of  force  why  I  think  this 
amendment  is  right. 

As  to  the  two  additional  things  cited 
by  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska for  allowing  me  to  have  the 
floor  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Kerrey  amendment  or  amendments  be 
set  aside  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  Reid  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator REID  to  H.R.  3759  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

The  amendment  (No.  1438),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  lansruase  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Temporary  housing  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  ma.v  be  made  available  to 
individuals  and  families  for  a  period  of  up  to 
90  days  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (4). 

(4)  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  other  than  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsections  (2)  &  (3)  of  this  section, 
any  federal  entity  or  official  who  makes 
available  funds  under  this  Act  shall  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  determine  whether  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  seeking  to  obtain  such 
funds  is  lawfully  within  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  not  require  the  publication  or  imple- 
mentation of  any  intervening  regulations. "' 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
worked  long  and  hard  since  this  matter 
was  before  the  Senate  earlier  this  day. 
We  have  met  with  Senators  Feinstein 
and  Boxer,  Secretary  Cisneros,  and  of- 
ficials from  the  SBA  and  FEMA. 

We  worked  something  out  that  I 
think  accomplishes  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  wanted  to  accomplish  and 
what  the  Senators  from  California  also 
feel  should  be  accomplished;  that  is, 
that  those  people  who  are  damaged, 
hurt,  in  any  way  as  a  result  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe in  California  will  receive 
emergency  aid. 

There  are  now  about  300,000  such  ap- 
plications in  the  pipeline.  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cations have  to  be  taken  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

However,  everyone  agrees  that  any 
long-term  assistance  should  only  be 
given  to  those  people  who  are  legal 
residents  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  my  modification  accomplishes. 
Every  individual  who  is  in  need  of  tem- 
porary emergency  assistance  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  earthquake  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive those  benefits  regardless  of  their 
legal  status.  That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides and  my  amendment  does  not  ef- 
fect. However,  any  long-term  aid  would 
only  be  available  to  those  people  who 
are  legally  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
be  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Stevens 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  also  state 
that  I  think  this  has  been  constructive 
for  the  Senate  because  while  this 
amendment  only  applies  to  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  months  to  come  when 
other  bills  come  before  this  body  au- 
thorizing other  programs — housing  as- 
sistance, et  cetera — that  we  would 
make  sure  that  these  same  rules  apply. 
They  should  apply  to  everyone  in  the 
United  States.  Right  now,  requiring 
Federal  workers  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  verify  the  legal  status  of  all 
applicants  will  only  apply  to  the  State 
of  California.  I  hope  we  can  revisit  this 
issue  in  the  near  future  and  attempt  to 
provide  the  taxpayers  a  little  more  pro- 
tection from  fraud. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  this 
matter  be  approved  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  so  we  will  meet  the  criteria 
set  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  and  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  think  it  also  alle- 
viates the  potential  problem  that  could 
have  occurred  in  California  had  this 
not  been  amended. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
ask  that  my  name  be  added  to  it  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  es- 
sentially what  this  amendment  does  is 
to  state  that,  if  the  aid  provided  goes 
on  for  longer  than  90  days,  the  agencies 
that  dispense  aid  must  take  reasonable 
steps  to  see  that  the  individual  is  a 
lawful  resident  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  met  together,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Reid  and  Sen- 
ator Boxer  for  their  cooperation.  We 
have  met  together  with  the  FEMA  peo- 
ple; with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration people,  Mr.  Bowles;  with  Sec- 
retary Cisneros;  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's immigration  staff;  and  with  the 
HUD-VA  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee staff,  to  draft  an  amendment  which 
in  fact  is  legal  and  enforceable  and 
does  not  create  gridlock  in  the  prelimi- 
nary screening  for  emergency  aid  in 
this  particular  disaster.  And  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  accomplishes  the 
task. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  says  that 
temporary  aid  can  be  given  out  for  up 
to  90  days,  but  after  90  days,  the  indi- 
viduals receiving  ongoing  assistance 
must  be  asked  by  the  Federal  agencies 
to  provide  documentation  of  their  legal 
status.  It  is  up  to  the  agency  to  take 
reasonable    steps    to    determine    that 
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these  persons 
United  States. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  amendment 
does  not  allow  an  agency  or  an  individ- 
ual emergency  aid  provider  to  select 
which  applicants  to  investigate  be- 
cause of  the  shade  of  their  skin,  their 
race,  ethnicity,  citizenship,  national 
origin,  the  accent  they  have,  or  any- 
thing else.  Antidiscrimination  laws  re- 
main fully  in  place  under  this  amend- 
ment, and  an  agency  official  cannot 
discriminate  against  or  otherwise  fail 
to  take  reasonable  steps  to  determine 
the  immigration  status  of  all  appli- 
cants. I  want  to  make  that  crystal 
clear,  Mr.  President,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  important  fact  that  protective 
language  remains  in  the  law. 

There  is  increasing  concern  about 
disaster  aid  going  to  people  for  section 
8  vouchers  of  up  to  a  year  and  a  half. 
There  is  concern  about  people  who  are 
not  here  lawfully  getting  small  busi- 
ness loans,  or  grants  of  long-term  aid. 
There  is  concern  about  FEMA  housing 
assistance  that  could  last  for  up  to  18 
months. 

This  amendment  actually  clarifies 
what  is  short-term  emergency  aid,  and 
what  is  not,  and  it  is  a  simple  clarifica- 
tion. The  clarification  is  90  days.  That 
is  ample  time  for  emergency  housing 
assistance. 

We  also  believe  it  is  ample  time  for 
somebody  to  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  here  lawfully. 
This  earthquake  took  place  at  4:30  in 
the  morning.  People  that  scrambled 
out  of  their  home  as  best  they  could 
were  in  night  clothes.  Many  of  them 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  safe  or  a  bank,  and  most  did  not 
even  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
purse  or  a  wallet.  If  a  building  is  crum- 
bling around  them,  they  wanted  to  get 
out. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  90-day 
period  is  practical.  FEMA  presently  re- 
quires that  an  individual  must  come 
back  in  90  days  to  receive  ongoing  rent- 
al assistance,  so  this  amendment  is  not 
creating  an  entirely  new  burden.  It  will 
require  that  the  agencies  involved— the 
Small  Business  Administration,  FEMA, 
and  HUD — determine  what  they  con- 
sider reasonable  steps  to  be  taken. 
Both  Senator  Boxer  and  I  have  asked 
to  be  made  aware  precisely  what  steps 
those  agencies  are  taking  to  determine 
what  are  reasonable  steps. 

I  certainly  am  proud  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  have  talked  with  Con- 
gressman Dixon  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  there 
will  also  be  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  up  to  the  agency  dispensing 
that  aid  to  take  reasonable  steps  and 
to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Yes,  certainly,  I 
will. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Thank  you.  I  will  be 
brief. 


I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  await- 
ing recognition.  But  I  have  a  large 
number  of  letters  to  respond  to.  I  see 
both  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  California  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  bearing  with  me 
in  asking  a  question. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
reply  to  from  my  constituents.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ALEXANDRIA.  VA. 

January  25.  1994. 
Senator  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  I  just  heard  on  the 
hourly  news  that  Mr.  Clinton  will  be  propos- 
ing emergency  legislation  today,  costing 
about  seven  billion  dollars,  for  emergency 
aid  to  Los  Angeles. 

That's  ridiculous:!! 

No  one  objects  to  the  Federal  Government 
sending  in  military  personnel  to  help  tem- 
porally house  and  feed  those  who  are  now 
homeless  because  of  the  earthquake.  We 
won't  ever  object  to  those  military  personnel 
helping  temporarily  with  police  duties. 

Most  of  us  believe  FEMA  should  offer  com- 
munications services.  Also,  they  should  help 
people  obtain  their  own  financing  for  repair 
and  reconstruction. 

But.  we  should  not  provide  Federal  funds 
to  rebuild  private  property! 

Those  people  live  in  California  voluntarily. 
Insurance  was  available,  but  many  reported 
they  didn't  buy  it  because  of  cost. 

Why  should  this  Virginian  provide  the  in- 
surance with  my  tax  monies  the  Califomians 
voluntarily  elected  not  to  for  themselves? 
That's  wrong!  know  Clinton  wants  to  ensure 
he  will  continue  to  carry  California.,  but 
please  not  at  my  expense. 

We  need  to  rethink  this  whole  concept  of 
emergency  aid  from  Washington.  Just  like 
those  people  living  on  the  rivers  in  the  Mid- 
west, they  knew  the  risk. 
Regards, 

Fred  A.  Morley. 

Free  Union,  va. 

January  23,  1994. 
Senator  John  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  The  recent  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  like  the  floods  in  the 
mid-west  last  year  are.  of  course,  major  dis- 
asters. While  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
government — meaning  taxpayers  in  all  50 
states— should  provide  assistance  in  response 
to  these  two  calamities,  we  strongly  urge 
careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
involved. 

California  residents  affected  by  the  most 
recent  earthquakes  have  made  the  deliberate 
choice  to  live  in  a  high  risk  fault  zone.  The 
State  of  California  has  chosen  to  allow  them 
to  do  so.  We  believe  these  deliberate  choices 
to  accept  very  high  risk  situations  place  the 
burden  of  financing  rebuilding,  etc..  on  the 
State  and  the  individuals  concerned.  And  not 
on  citizens  across  the  rest  of  the  country 
who  have,  one  way  or  the  other,  chosen  not 
to  live  In  high  risk  areas.  In  other  words,  we 
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do  not  believe  that  Federal  tax  moneys 
should  be  used  to  indemnify  persons  and  ju- 
risdictions who  have  chosen  to  take  unusual 
risks. 

We  fully  support  a  limited  amount  of  first 
response  compassionate  assistance.  We  do 
not  wish  to  pay  our  tax  dollars  to  individuals 
or  jurisdictions  who  have  chosen  to  accept 
risks  that  reasonable  people  might  avoid.  In 
other  words,  we  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
for  other  people's  high  risk  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

Jean  &  Howard  Hart. 

Vienna,  va, 
January  25.  1994. 
Re  earthquake  relief. 
Senator  John  W.  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

President  Clinton  is  going  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  additional  6  Billion  dollars  for  the  dis- 
aster in  California.  While  my  heart  truly 
goes  out  to  the  people  suffering  and  I  ac- 
knowledge a  responsibility  for  temporary  re- 
lief. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  to  rebuild  their 
lives. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  people  who 
lost  their  homes  and  businesses  did  not  have 
proper  earthquake  insurance  because  they 
knew  that  in  the  case  of  an  earthquake  the 
Federal  government  would  bail  them  out. 
Why  should  they  spend  their  own  money  for 
insurance  when  the  government  will  do  it  for 
them.  This  is  not  only  stupid  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  encourages  people  to 
neglect  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 

The  Congress  rmist  begin  to  show  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. HoJfin  the  world  do  you  ever 
expect  to  get  a  handle  on  the  deficit  and 
debt,  which  may  very  well  cause  a  national 
financial  disaster,  when  you  are  so  free  and 
quick  to  spend  money  you  do  not  have.  Con- 
gress must  learn  to  "Just  Say  No!" 

California  is  an  important  state  to  carry  in 
every  Presidential  election.  I  am  offended  by 
what  seems  clearly  to  be  President  Clinton's 
attempt  to  build  goodwill  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

R.  Foster  Caffi. 

Poqwoson,  va. 
January  24,  1994. 
The  Hon.  John  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner.  I  begin  by  thank- 
ing you  for  your  responses  to  each  of  the 
problem  areas  I  last  wrote  you  about,  name- 
ly, gun  control,  welfare  reform,  and  an  api- 
proach  to  a  balanced  budget.  I  know  you  are 
back  from  a  vacation  period,  and  now  must 
again  take  up  such  weighty  matters. 

I  wish  to  express  my  concern  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  recent  natural  disasters  are 
being  handled,  specifically  the  fires  and 
earthquake  in  California.  I  live  in  a  flood 
plain  which  requires  that  I  buy  flood  insur- 
ance (I  realize  it  is  government  subsidized) 
before  I  can  get  a  mortgage.  At  least  I  am 
paying  a  significant  portion  toward  the  cost 
of  insurance.  The  people  living  at  risk  of 
floods  in  the  Midwest,  fire,  mudslides  and 
earthquakes  in  California,  choose  to  do  so 
without  being  required  to  insure  against 
these  recurrent  disasters.  As  a  result,  the 
taxpayers  get  a  double  whammy.  first  in  pro- 
viding disaster  relief,  next  by  the  universal 
increase  in  insurance  premiums.  I  feel  that 
these  victims  of  flood,  fire  and  earthquake 
should  either  move  or  be  required  to  insure 
against  the  natural  disasters.  One  Congress- 
woman  from  California  brazenly  stated  that 


the  rest  of  the  nation  owed  rebuilding  costs 
to  California  because  of  prior  disasters  and 
job  losses  due  to  the  defense  build-down.  I 
feel  just  as  strongly  about  those  who  were 
permitted  to  rebuild  on  the  same  founda- 
tions after  their  shore  homes  had  been  swept 
away  by  Hurricane  Hugo.  I  sympathize  over 
their  terrible  losses,  but  it  is  foolish  for  the 
Nation  to  finance  losses  by  the  foolhardy. 
After  all.  they  should  be  accountable  for  tak- 
ing the  risk,  and  that  is  what  required  insur- 
ance would  force  them  to  do.  If  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  paying  their  rebuilding  costs 
without  penalties  of  some  sort,  there  is  no 
incentive  to  take  any  remedial  action  on 
their  part. 

I  feel  priority  should  be  given  to  welfare 
reform,  which  is  far  more  needed  than  health 
care  reform  at  this  time,  and  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  achieve.  The  President  is  expending 
precious  political  capital  by  pushing  too 
many  major  reforms  at  one  time. 
Sincerely. 

Col.  Marion  R.  Turner. 

Williamsburg,  VA, 

January  22, 1994. 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Bateman, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  week  my  wife 
and  I  watched  the  aftermath  of  the  Califor- 
nia earthquake  and  sent  modest  contribu- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army, 
as  we  have  in  other  disasters,  out  of  heart- 
felt concern  for  the  human  tragedies  caused 
by  nature.  But.  these  predictable,  repeated 
natural  catastrophies  in  certain  states  cry 
out  for  financial  preparation  on  their  parts, 
rather  than  expecting  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  pick  up  the  bill  each  time. 

Elected  officials  fall  over  one  another  ei- 
ther pleading  for  federal  money  or 
grandstanding  for  political  benefits  in  hand- 
ing it  out.  Senator  Boxer  sums  it  up  from 
Washington  when  she  says.  "We  are  going  to 
put  it  back  together."  Who  are  "we"?  We  are 
the  people  who  pay  taxes  and  year  after  year 
see  FEMA  and  other  agencies  hand  out  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  to  areas  of  the 
country  where  disasters  are  absolutely  pre- 
dictable. With  absolute  certainty,  hurricanes 
are  going  to  hit  Gulf  coast  and  Atlantic 
coast  states.  Earthquakes  and  fires  hit  Cali- 
fornia every  year.  Tornadoes  damage  prop- 
erty and  kill  people  each  spring  without  ex- 
ception in  places  such  as  Oklahoma.  Kansas 
and  Missouri. 

The  point  is.  states  and  citizens  in  high 
risk  parts  of  the  country,  are  not  setting 
aside  the  money  needed  to  repair  infrastruc- 
ture and  give  personal  assistance  to  victims. 
They  wait  for  the  federal  government — citi- 
zens in  other  parts  of  the  country— to  bail 
them  out.  People  being  what  they  are,  too 
few  have  the  necessary  insurance,  either  be- 
cause they  don't  have  the  money  or  would 
rather  spend  it  enjoying  themselves.  If  they 
choose  to  live  on  earth  faults,  near  the  ocean 
or  in  the  path  of  tornadoes,  they  could  all 
pay  a  small  tax  earmarked  for  catastrophic 
funds  administered  by  the  states  or  even 
local  governments.  It  would  be  a  form  of  self- 
insurance. 

I  understand  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
confiscate  money  from  insurance  companies 
to  create  such  a  fund.  That  is  stupid,  will 
raise  the  rates  of  those  who  do  care  for 
themselves  and  act  as  a  disincentive  for  peo- 
ple to  have  disaster  coverage.  Everyone  in 
high  risk  states  could  pay  a  small  sales  tax 
specifically  earmarked  and  managed  for  dis- 
aster cleanup,  relief  and  repair  and  not  ex- 
pect FEMA  to  be  passing  out  checks  on  the 
street  comers  afterwards. 


The  federal  government  can  still  play  a 
major  relief  role  after  disasters  with  troops, 
supplies,  experts  and  money,  but  I  feel  that 
financial  assistance  in  high  risk  areas  of  the 
country  should  be  matching  funds,  if  states 
have  provided  for  themselves.  If  states  had 
to  have  earmarked  disaster  funds  to  get 
FEMA  money,  you  would  see  them,  including 
Virginia,  start  to  provide  for  themselves. 
How  great  it  would  have  been  if  Virginia  had 
such  a  fund  when  Petersburg  was  hit  by  the 
tornado.  And.  Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk 
will  be  hit  by  hurricanes  again. 

Congress  should  act  to  amend  emergency 
relief  statutes  to  press  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  have  money  available  when  pre- 
dictable disasters  strike.  Don't  wait  until 
•The  Big  One"  hits  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco or  until  Miami  or  New  Orleans  are 
wrecked  again,  again  and  again.  Populations 
have  grown  in  pleasant,  dangerous  areas  of 
the  country.  Deal  with  it.  FEMA  should  not 
be  the  national  grab  bag  and  punching  bag 
after  disasters. 

California  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
elected  officials  will  be  seeking  major  new 
appropriations  to  put  Los  Angeles  back  to- 
gether again — an  appropriate  time  also  for  a 
national  debate,  the  sense  of  Congress,  on 
states  establishing  tlreir  oWn  disaster  funds 
starting  ASAP. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  R.  Williams. 

Midlothian,  VA. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  As  an  elected  pub- 
lic servant  work  with  me  to  help  make 
America  a  better  place.  I  feel  the  biggest 
need  is  to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit.  I  am 
sharing  how  I  feel  about  Government  help  in 
times  of  disasters.  Acts  of  God  and  natural 
disasters  are  not  the  tax  payers  responsibil- 
ity. Put  a  stop  to  Federal  money  going  to  re- 
lief and  rebuilding  thus  eliminating  that 
part  of  spending  and  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Individuals,  local  agencies  and  business 
need  to  be  responsible  for  what  happens  to 
them  where  they  choose  to  build,  live  and 
work.  If  I  build  on  a  fault  line,  a  coastal 
area,  near  a  river  that  floods  or  am  blown 
away  by  a  tornado,  federal  money  should  not 
bear  the  expiense.  People  need  to  take  re- 
sponsibility and  know  the  government  will 
not  bail  them  out  for  their  poor  judgement, 
back  luck  or  both.  These  are  acts  of  God  and 
natural  disasters. 

However,  the  deficit  is  for  all  to  help  re- 
solve. Please  work  to  stop  money  going  to 
disaster  relief  which  increases  the  deficit.  I 
am  willing  to  help  you  if  there  is  something 
just  an  ordinary  citizen  can  do. 

Please  work  to  stop  Federal  money  going 
to  disaster  relief.  I  would  like  a  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Loreva  Sparks. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  had  a  disaster  in 
our  State  last  year,  caused  by  torna- 
does. Senator  Robe  and  I  and  others 
interceded.  We  were  not  able  to  get  full 
FEMA  assistance.  We  are  puzzled  as  to 
why  it  goes  to  California,  but  not 
there.  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  today 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  wants  to  constitute 
within  this  body  a  group  of  Senators  to 
work  on,  presumably,  some  future 
pieces  of  legislation  relating  to  disas- 
ter. 

I  hope,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  two  distin- 
guished   colleagues    from    California, 
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that  a  part  of  that  study  will  relate  to 
a  question  I  have  to  answer,  which  is: 
How  many  times  do  the  American  tax- 
payers have  to  rebuild  the  same  free- 
ways that  are  collapsing  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  earthquakes?  How 
many  times  do  the  American  taxpayers 
have  to  rebuild  a  levee  that  has  been 
taken  out  by  a  flood?  How  many  times 
do  we  keep,  for  example,  a  military 
base  open,  as  we  did  in  Florida,  when 
hurricane  after  hurricane  practically 
destroyed  the  base? 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  point  we 
reach  when  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  are  geographical  areas  in  this 
country  that  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
disaster,  and  somehow  recognize  that 
we  cannot  go  back  to  the  American 
taxpayer  time  after  time  to  rebuild  the 
freeways,  to  restore  the  military  bases, 
to  rebuild  the  levees,  but  we  have  to 
recognize  that  we  have  to  do  something 
besides  that  rebuilding  program?  Could 
my  distinguished  colleagues  comment 
on  that? 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  attempt  to  comment.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  different 
issues  that  he  raises.  One  is  the  issue  of 
rebuilding  in  disaster-prone  areas. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  about  an  act 
of  God  is  that  very  often  they  are  un- 
predictable. It  is  true  that  the  West  is 
an  earthquake-prone  area,  as  are  other 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  East  is  subject  to 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Yes.  but  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this:  We  are  now 
having  increased  earthquakes.  There  is 
an  increased  probability  of  a  major 
earthquake.  Therefore,  what  it  is  pru- 
dent to  do  is  for  the  local  jurisdictions 
to  begin  to  address  their  building  codes 
and  bring  them  to  a  higher  level. 

That  is  controversial,  because  every- 
body will  immediately  complain  that 
this  increases  costs.  In  fact,  it  does. 
But  one  of  the  things  we  learned  in  this 
earthquake — and  in  Loma  Prieta — was 
that  some  of  the  freeways  that  stood 
when  others  came  down,  were  the  ones 
that  had  the  most  steel.  The  aqueducts 
that  held  were  the  ones  that  had  the 
most  steel. 

In  California,  there  has  been  a  trend 
to  use  more  concrete  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  it  goes  farther.  Up  to  this 
point,  everybody  has  felt  that  with  the 
spiral  rebar  and  the  other  techniques  of 
steel  sheathing  of  some  of  the  concrete 
support  posts,  it  was  adequate.  I  think 
a  number  of  these  things  are  going  to 
be  reexamined  in  the  future,  and  people 
are  going  to  look  differently  at  codes.  I 
think  this  goes  for  wood  frame  con- 
struction in  highly  earthquake-prone 
areas  as  well.  I  think  zoning  laws, 
when  it  comes  to  permitting  housing 
within  30-year  major  storm  areas, 
where  you  know  there  is  going  to  be 
housing  flooded  out  periodically,  is 
something  that  local  jurisdictions  have 
to  cope  with. 
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There  is  one  thing  I  really  do  believe, 
though,  and  that  is  that  in  times  of 
natural  disaster,  people  have  an  expec- 
tation that  their  Government  is  going 
to  respond.  I  think  their  willingness  to 
really  pay  taxes  is.  to  a  great  extent, 
determined  by,  God  forbid,  anything 
happening  of  a  major  scope  which  is 
way  beyond  our  ability,  and  Govern- 
ment can  play  a  role  in  helping  allevi- 
ate the  problem.  This  earthquake,  £is  I 
said  this  morning,  was  measured  at  6.6. 
They  are  adjusting  that  to  6.8.  These, 
again,  are  unpredictable  acts  of  God.  I 
hope  I  have  answered  the  question  in 
some  small  way. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  a  courageous  an- 
swer to  really  an  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. But  we  have  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  time  and  time  again  the 
American  taxpayers  are  asked  to  reach 
into  their  pockets  to  replenish  the 
losses  of  others  in  a  disaster.  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  not  easy  for  me  or  for  them  to 
ask  the  question.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  compassion.  We  saw  the  suffering. 
We  saw  the  suffering,  and  we  commis- 
erate. But  when  it  happens  time  after 
time  at  the  same  intersection,  the 
same  slab  of  concrete,  and  we  see  it  on 
the  television,  it  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  say  how  many  times  must  we 
rebuild,  no  matter  what  the  engineers 
may  do  to  improve  the  codes. 

There  is  just  a  recognition  that  this 
is  highly  vulnerable.  The  beaches  in 
my  State  are  washed  out  periodically 
with  the  hurricanes.  Yet,  they  go  back 
and  build  the  houses  and  expect  to 
have  the  Federal  taxpayer  repay  them. 

I  see  the  other  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, who  might  want  to  address  this 
question.  I  yield  to  her. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  comments,  because  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  When  1  was  in 
local  government  many  years  ago,  de- 
velopers would  come  before  us  and  they 
would  ask  to  build  on  a  flood  plain  or 
on  a  marsh  land.  They  would  ask  to 
build  on  areas  where  it  was  clear  there 
was  a  danger,  and  the  local  zoning  ordi- 
nance, many  times,  told  them  no,  and 
there  was  litigation  that  sometimes 
ensued. 

I  have  to  say  this  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  want  to  give  him  a  little  good  news: 
Since  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in 
1989,  when  I  was  a  Congresswoman  and 
represented  that  area,  all  of  the  seis- 
mic upgrades  that  took  place  in  the 
State  of  California  since  that  time — all 
of  those  held  through  this  earthquake. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  even  on  the 
same  freeway  where  they  had  retro- 
fitted one  side,  it  held,  and  the  other 
side  did  not. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  right.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  in  this  bill  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  brings  us, 
there  is  $15  million  in  there  which  is 
put  in  there  to  gather  scientific  evi- 
dence so  that  we  will  have  some  rec- 


ommendations for  seismic  safety  and 
ways  that  we  can  learn  from  this  disas- 
ter. But  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
wholeheartedly.  We  must  learn  from 
this. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  needs  further 
time.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
other 2  minutes.  I  know  I  have  the 
floor,  but  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  his  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  by  thanking  the  Senator  from 
California  and  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  foresight  in  saying 
now  is  the  time  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  the  Senator  is  prepared 
to  give  me  some  assurance  that  this 
issue  that  I  raise  of  whether  we  should 
repeatedly  call  on  the  American  tax- 
payers to  go  back  and  replenish,  re- 
build and  restore  in  areas  of  known  po- 
tential for  disaster,  will  not  that  ques- 
tion be  examined  within  the  framework 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  B'STRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California,  Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Warner— and  he  is 
my  friend  and  he  is  a  very  distin- 
guished Senator — I  should  think  that 
this  would  be  one  of  the  things  that  the 
task  force  would  want  to  consider,  and 
its  recommendations  would  include 
something  along  the  line  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  is 
thinking  of.  That  would  be  my  hope.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
task  force,  and  why  the  task  force  is 
being  pressed  by  the  amendments  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  a  very 
legitimate  question  and  one  that  we 
should  deal  with. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  not  only  applies  to 
the  earthquakes.  It  is  hurricanes  and 
all  types  of  natural  disasters,  including 
levees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Of  course.  My  people  in 
West  Virginia  are  asking  the  same 
questions  the  people  from  Virginia  are 
asking  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  was  crafted  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  the  Congress  to 
predominately  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance for  the  southern  California  earth- 
quake. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public  have  seen  on  television  and 
newspapers  the  terrible  devastation 
caused  by  the  powerful  earthquakes. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  very  few 
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people  outside  of  Virginia  are  aware  of 
a  disaster  caused  by  tornadoes  which 
occurred  as  part  of  a  major  storm  sys- 
tem on  August  6,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  the  tornadoes  caused 
extensive  damage  to  public  and  private 
property.  The  jurisdictions  affected 
were:  the  cities  of  Colonial  Heights.  Pe- 
tersburg, Newport  News,  Chesapeake. 
Hampton.  Hopewell,  and  Virginia 
Beach,  and  the  Counties  of  Dinwiddle. 
York,  James  City,  Lancaster,  Charles 
City.  Chesterfield.  Henrico.  Lunenburg, 
Middlesex,  Northampton,  Nottoway, 
and  Sussex. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
some  of  the  tornado  damage  person- 
ally, and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  de- 
struction left  by  the  tornadoes  has  had 
a  severe  and  continuing  impact  on 
every  affected  community.  The  finan- 
cial damages  continue  to  be  enormous 
to  every  community.  The  hardest  hit 
community  was  Petersburg,  the  second 
most  fiscally  stressed  locality  in  Vir- 
ginia. Preliminary  estimates  com- 
pleted by  the  Department  of  Emer- 
gency Services  totalled  $49.6  million  in 
losses.  Insurance  may  cover  some  of 
the  losses  experienced  by  the  larger 
commercial  enterprises,  but  govern- 
mental assistance  was  desperately 
needed  for  uninsured,  individual  and 
public  damages  and  for  disaster  recov- 
ery costs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  mayor  of  Petersburg, 
Ms.  Rosalyn  R.  Dance,  and  the  city 
manager,  Ms.  Valerie  A.  Lemmie,  for 
all  the  assistance  they  provided  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  reviewing  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  tornadoes. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  31,  1993,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy denied  the  request  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
for  disaster  area  designation.  Follow- 
ing a  request  for  a  reconsideration. 
President  Clinton  granted  a  major  dis- 
aster declaration  for  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg on  December  22,  1993.  While  this 
declaration  was  appreciated,  it  was  for 
individual  assistance  only.  Because  the 
declaration  only  applies  to  costs  and 
losses  of  individuals,  the  needs  of  the 
city  were  not  fully  met.  The  need  for 
individual  assistance  was  satisfied  5 
months  ago  by  the  combined  effect  of 
donated  funds  and  labor,  and  local  and 
State  assistance.  The  opposite  held 
true  for  public  facilities  and  private 
businesses.  No  Federal  funds  were 
made  available  to  support  the  city's  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  damaged  parts  of 
the  city. 

Prior  to  this  disaster,  Petersburg  had 
recognized  that  in  order  to  revitalize 
its  tax  base,  it  needed  to  renew  the  city 
in  terms  of  both  business  and  residen- 
tial development.  The  linchpin  of  this 
effort  was  the  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric area  to  draw  business  and  tour- 
ism to  the  city.  City  officials  in  Peters- 
burg estimated  conservatively  that  the 
cleanup,  restoration  and  rehabilitation 


of  Old  Towne  and  Pocahontas  Island 
would  cost  the  city  $3.35  million,  IVz 
percent  of  the  city's  $44.7  million  oper- 
ating budget.  The  impact  of  the  disas- 
ter on  the  economy  of  Petersburg  while 
lesser  in  dollar  amount,  is  no  less  sig- 
nificant on  the  economy  of  the  juris- 
diction than  the  earthquake  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  Los  Angeles.  Both 
areas  need  Federal  assistance  to  over- 
come the  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Petersburg 
in  Virginia  is  not  an  area  where  moth- 
er nature  strikes  havoc  often.  There 
are  regions  in  this  country  where 
mother  nature  repeatedly  causes  mas- 
sive destruction.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  regions  in  this  country,  one  can  pre- 
dict where  Mother  Nature  may  once 
again  strike  with  a  vengeance.  Mr. 
President,  how  many  times  are  we 
going  to  rebuild  structures  or  complete 
areas  of  the  country?  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
after  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
State  of  Florida  was  rebuilt  three 
times  due  to  the  destruction  caused  by 
hurricanes  in  that  region.  Eventually, 
the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Commission  [BRAC]  made  a  deci- 
sion to  close  the  base  and  finally  save 
funds  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  making  a  re- 
quest to  my  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
Senator  Baucus.  to  hold  a  hearing  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  disaster  re- 
lief to  areas  of  the  country  hit  by  acts 
of  Mother  Nature.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  criteria  for 
disaster  declarations  are  still  legiti- 
mate and  are  they  being  applied  con- 
sistently? Is  mitigation  being  empha- 
sized by  State  and  local  officials? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  Senator 
Byrd's  resolution  added  to  this  bill 
calling  for  a  bipartisan  task  force  to 
study  how  to  pay  for  future  disaster  re- 
lief. I  fully  support  this  task  force.  We 
must  find  ways  to  pay  for  disaster  re- 
lief by  means  other  than  adding  to  our 
ever  growing  deficit.  While  exploring 
these  funding  options,  we  should  also 
reexamine  how  these  funds  are  distrib- 
uted among  all  those  in  need  of  Federal 
assistance.  I  believe  we  need  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  structure  by  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  by  law.  al- 
locate emergency  funds  for  disaster  re- 
lief. I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  proc- 
ess of  the  allocation  of  taxpayers  dol- 
lars for  disaster  relief  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  allo- 
cated in  an  equitable  manner  in  order 
to  assist  fiscally  stressed  localities 
such  as  the  city  of  Petersburg,  when 
Mother  Nature  unexpectedly  causes 
massive  destruction  to  a  locality. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Can  we  find  out  how  much  longer  we 
are  going  to  be  on  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it? 


Mrs.  BOXER.  I  advise  the  Senator 
that  I  have  about  2  minutes  worth  of 
comments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Senator  REID,  for  working  so 
hard  with  Senator  Feinstein  and  my- 
self, with  our  staffs,  with  HUD  Sec- 
retary Cisneros,  and  the  FEMA  rep- 
resentatives, to  come  up  with  some 
language  here  that,  in  my  view,  does 
what  I  hoped  it  would  do.  which  is  to 
set  forth  very  clearly  that  short-term 
emergency  assistance  will  be  given, 
will  be  rendered  to  those  in  need,  no 
questions  asked  about  showing  your 
status  and  bringing  your  papers  and 
the  rest.  When  people  are  in  trouble, 
we  have  to  help  them. 

But  then  when  it  gets  to  long-term 
assistance,  we  need  to  make  sure  we  do 
everything  possible,  we  have  to  make 
sure  we  do  everything  possible,  that 
that  aid  only  goes  to  those  who  are 
here  legally.  And  that  is  what  Senator 
Reid  has  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  way  this  has  turned 
out  is  that  my  initial  concern  when  I 
phoned  Senator  Reid  yesterday  was 
that  his  amendment  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  House.  But  the 
amendment  that  was  attached  in  the 
House  has  the  same  thrust,  and  puts 
the  burden  on  the  individual  to  make 
sure  they  are  not  getting  long-term  as- 
sistance unless  they  can  prove  they  are 
here  legally.  And  there  is  the  compan- 
ion that  says,  not  only  do  they  have  to 
have  that,  but  we  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  to  reassure  taxpayers 
that  our  agencies  are  making  every 
reasonable  attempt  to  make  sure  that 
the  long-term  aid  that  is  beyond  the  50 
days  goes  to  those  who  are  here  le- 
gally. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nevada.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Fein- 
stein. I  think  we  are  moving  forward 
with  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  Byrd, 
Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  and  Exon  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  further  debate  on  the  second-de- 
gree amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Reid  amendment. 

I  believe  that  all  persons,  legal  or  il- 
legal,  should   be   provided   emergency 


disaster  and  medical  assistance.  When 
they  are  distributing  blankets,  food 
and  temporary  shelter,  the  providers  of 
these  necessities  should  not  be  check- 
ing the  immigration  status  of  persons 
who  are  in  immediate  and  dire  need  of 
help. 

However,  for  long-term  loans  and 
grants  for  rent  while  homes  are  being 
repaired  or  for  loans  and  grants  for  the 
costs  of  repairing  homes,  or  for  loans 
and  grants  for  the  costs  of  rebuilding 
businesses — these  should  not  be  made 
available  to  illegal  aliens. 

Small  business  loans  and  grants 
should  not  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
should  not  even  be  in  the  country  and 
who  are  not  here  legally. 

Therefore,  I  do  support  this  amend- 
ment which  very  humanely  allows  for 
the  provision  of  immediate  disaster 
emergency  and  medical  assistance  to 
all  persons,  but  which  will  reserve  the 
long-term  loans  and  grants — the  big 
money  big  ticket  items — for  American 
citizens  who  have  lost  so  much  in  the 
earthquake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  No.  1438.  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1438).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  underlying  first-degree  amend- 
ment be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  1436.  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1436),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1440 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1440,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Kerrey,  is  that  the 
amendment  that  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  be  taken  very  seri- 


ously by  all  Senators.  Its  authors 
claim  that  its  adoption  will  produce  in 
excess  of  $94  billion  in  budget  savings 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  hope  to  con- 
vince my  colleagues  that,  despite  the 
zeal  and  unquestionable  sincerity  of 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment,  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  these 
claimed  savings  are  nonexistent.  They 
are  nonexistent  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Some  of  the  items  for  which  sav- 
ings are  claimed  were  never  appro- 
priated in  the  first  place.  Other  items 
for  which  savings  are  claimed  in  the 
pending  amendment  have  already  been 
rescinded.  Still  other  items  for  which 
savings  are  claimed  have  already  been 
voted  on  in  the  Senate  and  the  savings 
set  aside  to  pay  for  vital  programs  such 
as  the  crime  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  will  turn  to  the 
specifics  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  here  a  four-page  table,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Senator  Kerrey's  office. 
And  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  In 
supplying  the  table.  It  contains  a  list 
of  the  57  items  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  Federal  spending.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  footnote  on  page  1  of 
the  table  which  reads  as  follows: 

Projected  savings  are  preliminary  pending: 
receipt  of  final  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates.  Some  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Senate  package  may  overlap  with  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  President  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  that  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law. 

This  footnote  is  apparently  intended 
to  put  the  reader  on  notice  that  the  au- 
thors' estimated  savings  of  $94  billion 
may  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and,  further,  to 
point  out  that  certain  items  on  the  list 
of  savings  have,  in  fact,  either  already 
been  proposed  by  the  President  and 
used  by  him  in  cutting  his  budget  or 
have  already  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

So  the  footnote  is  very  up  front 
about  that. 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  page  3  of  this 
table,  the  second  item  listed  on  that 
page  is  item  No.  34.  It  reads  "Cut  Fed- 
eral Workforce  by  252.000.  "  Footnote  2 
on  page  3  reads: 

The  Senate  recently  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Crime  Bill  that  allocated  rough- 
ly $22  billion  from  a  reduction  in  the  federal 
workforce  to  Crime  Bill-related  activities. 
The  House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
President's  FY  94  Rescission  Bill  that  uti- 
lized savings  from  a  workforce  reduction  as 
well.  Neither  of  these  measures  has  become 
law.  however.  Under  this  Budget  Cutting 
proposal,  the  $25.4  billion  in  anticipated  sav- 
ings will  be  automatically  reduced  by  the 
amount  utilized  by  the  Crime  Bill,  if  the 
Crime  Bill  is  enacted  into  law  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  intact.  The  $25. 4  billion  in 
savings  may  also  need  to  be  further  reduced 
to  the  extent  the  252.(XX)  figure  overlaps  with 
previous  Defense  Department  proposals. 

Now.  that  is  in  the  footnote.  And, 
again,  the  footnote  is  very  much  up 
front.  It  raises  the  warning  sign:  Stop, 
look,  and  listen.  This  may  not  be  what 
it  purports  to  be.  Everything  is  not 
what  it  may  seem. 


Mr.  President,  that  footnote  I  just 
read  from  the  table,  which  Senator 
Kerrey  thoughtfully  passed  around, 
that  footnote  means  that  if  the  Senate- 
passed  crime  bill— for  which  most  Sen- 
ators here  voted,  94  to  4.  and  I  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  chief  au- 
thor of  it — is  enacted  into  law  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  it  will  contain  a 
violent  crime  reduction  trust  fund  into 
which  $22  billion  will  be  deposited  over 
the  next  5  years  to  pay  for  the  critical 
programs  needed  to  reduce  violent 
crime  throughout  the  Nation.  Included 
among  these  programs,  as  Senators  are 
aware  are:  $8.9  billion  to  hire  100.000  ad- 
ditional police  officers;  S3  billion  for 
regional  prisons  for  State  and  Federal 
offenders;  $3.5  billion  for  new  jails,  boot 
camps,  and  facilities  for  violent  juve- 
niles; $1.8  billion  for  new  programs  to 
curb  violence  against  women;  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  new  drug  courts  and  related 
antidrug  programs  for  200,000  young  of- 
fenders; and  more  than  $500  million  for 
education  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
school  programs,  and  antigang  activi- 
ties. 

The  $22  billion  which  will  be  depos- 
ited into  the  Violent  Crime  Trust  Fund 
under  the  Byrd-Sasser-Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  is  to  be  derived  from  a  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  work  force  over 
the  next  5  years,  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  The  amendment  to  estab- 
lish the  Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust 
Fund  passed  the  Senate,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  4. 
Among  those  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  thereby  to  use  these  savings 
from  Federal  personnel  cuts  to  pay  for 
violent  crime  reduction,  were  both  of 
the  authors  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Senators  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  and 
BROWN  of  Colorado. 

So,  as  footnote  2  on  page  3  of  the 
table  says,  if  the  Senate  meant  what  it 
said  when  it  voted  94  to  4  to  use  the 
savings  from  Federal  personnel  reduc- 
tions to  pay  for  new  crime  reduction 
programs,  then  the  savings  cannot 
again  be  used  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  Federal  budget. 
This  means  that  the  savings  claimed  in 
the  pending  Kerrey-Brown  amendment 
from  personnel  reductions  is  not  a  sav- 
ings at  all.  The  Senate  has  already 
voted  to  use  those  savings  to  fight  vio- 
lent crime. 

The  next  item  on  the  Kerrey-Brown 
cut  list  is  item  35.  That  item  reads 
"Freeze  Federal  Agency  Overhead 
Spending  For  Two  Years,  Inflation  In- 
crease Only  For  The  Next  Three 
Years."  Now,  get  that? 

"Freeze  Federal  Agency  Overhead 
Spending  For  Two  Years,  Inflation  In- 
crease Only  For  The  Next  Three 
Years." 

Let  me  read  again.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  am  reading  what  I  see  here. 

"Freeze  Federal  Agency  Overhead 
Spending  For  Two  Years,  Inflation  In- 
crease Only  For  The  Next  Three 
Years." 
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Watch  closely,  so  closely  that  you 
see  everything  that  the  hands  do. 

The  savings  claimed  for  this  item  are 
$2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  $21 
billion  for  the  5-year  period  1994 
through  1998. 

Mr.  President,  watch  and  listen 
closely. 

The  authors  of  the  amendment  have 
grossly  overstated  the  savings  that 
would  result  from  freezing  overhead  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government  for  2 
years  and  then  allowing  these  costs  to 
grow  at  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years.  In  fact,  on  February  10, 
1993,  President  Clinton  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  12837,  which  requires  execu- 
tive branch  departments  and  agencies 
to  reduce  administrative  expenses.  How 
do  I  know  this  to  be  the  case?  Page  103 
of  the  President's  1994  budget  explains 
this  Executive  order  and  also  has  a 
table  which  lays  out  the  agency-by- 
agency  savings  that  will  result.  The 
Executive  order  instructs  agencies  to 
achieve  savings  that  are  calculated  as 
fixed  percentage  reductions  from  the 
amounts  of  administrative  expenses 
made  available  for  1993  adjusted  for  in- 
flation: 3  percent  in  1994,  6  percent  in 
1995,  9  percent  in  1996,  and  14  percent  in 
1997-1998. 

The  table  on  pages  103  and  104  of  the 
budget  sets  forth  the  1-year  and  the  5- 
year  savings  which  will  result  from  the 
President's  executive  order.  Total  1994 
savings  from  all  non-defense  agencies 
will  be  $681  million.  That  amount  of 
savings  will  grow  each  year,  as  the  per- 
centage cut  increases,  to  a  level  of 
$3,556  billion  for  1998.  The  total  5-year 
savings,  according  to  the  table,  will  be 
$11,275  billion  for  non-defense  agencies. 
Let  me  repeat,  savings  in  overhead 
costs  for  all  non-defense  agencies  will 
equal  $11,275  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  as  a  result  of  the  President's  ex- 
ecutive order.  Defense  agencies  have 
also  been  cut  by  the  President's  execu- 
tive order  as  well,  but  those  savings 
are  not  set  forth  in  the  table. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  we  adopt 
the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment,  we  will 
have  voted  to  overrule  the  President's 
executive  order  which  cuts  the  over- 
head costs  of  Federal  agencies  and  in- 
stead institute  a  freeze  of  overhead 
costs  for  1994  and  1995,  followed  by  a 
growth  in  overhead  costs  by  the  rate  of 
inflation  for  the  next  3  years,  1996,  1997, 
1998.  The  result  will  be  that  for  fiscal 
year  1998,  the  year  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  order  would  cut  over- 
head costs  by  14  percent,  we  will  in- 
stead have  voted  to  allow  fiscal  year 
1998  overhead  costs  to  grow  by  the  rate 
of  inflation.  In  other  words,  if  we  adopt 
the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment,  we  will 
have  voted  to  eliminate  cuts  in  over- 
head costs  that  the  President  has  or- 
dered and  to  instead  allow  Federal 
overhead  costs  to  grow  by  the  rate  of 
inflation  for  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and 
1998. 

We  will  not  have  cut  $21.0  billion 
from  the  Federal  budget,  as  claimed  by 


the  authors.  We  will  have  voted  to  add 
to  Federal  spending  on  overhead  ex- 
penses. Therefore,  we  must  eliminate 
the  $21.0  billion  in  savings  claimed  for 
this  item  in  the  Kerrey  amendment. 

So  far  then,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  two  largest  items  in  the 
pending  amendment  and  have  found 
that  neither  item  would  result  in  any 
savings  in  the  Federal  budget.  The  first 
item  was  the  $26.7  billion  claimed  as 
savings  in  the  amendment  from  cuts  in 
the  Federal  work  force. 

Ninety-four  of  us  have  already  voted 
to  use  those  savings  from  personnel 
cuts  to  fund  programs  to  fight  violent 
crime  in  America. 

Yet,  the  Senate-passed  crime  bill 
contains  the  Byrd-Sasser-Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  which  would  use  these  sav- 
ings from  personnel  cuts  to  fund  pro- 
grams to  fight  violent  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. Therefore,  that  $26.7  billion  in  sav- 
ings virtually  disappears — phew,  gone. 
Ninety-four  of  us  voted  to  make  it  dis- 
appear. Then,  we  find  that  the  proposal 
to  freeze  Federal  overhead  costs  for  2 
years  and  then  allow  them  to  grow  by 
the  rate  of  inflation  will  not  save  any 
money  at  all  because  the  President  has 
already  cut  overhead,  by  Executive 
Order,  far  lower  than  would  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Therefore,  we  must 
eliminate  that  $21.0  billion  in  budget 
savings  from  the  pending  amendment. 
Let  us  see — that  is  a  total  of  $47.7  bil- 
lion, $26.7  plus  $21.0,  in  budget  savings 
claimed  in  the  pending  amendment 
which,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  So,  what  is 
left?  Total  claimed  savings  were  $94.2 
billion,  and  we  have  eliminated  $47.7 
billion,  leaving  $46.5  billion  of  claimed 
savings  for  the  pending  amendment.  So 
we  have  already  eliminated  half  of  it,  a 
little  over  half. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  items  50,  51,  and 
52.  These  three  items  all  relate  to  sav- 
ings that  are  claimed  for  changes  in 
Medicare.  The  first  item.  No.  50,  reads: 
"Coinsurance  on  Clinical  Lab  Services 
under  Medicare:  Collect  20  Percent 
Under  Medicare".  And  how  much  is 
claimed  for  savings?  Five-year  savings 
of  $7.1  billion  are  claimed  for  this  item. 

Item  51  reads:  "Collect  10  percent  co- 
insurance on  Home  Health  Services 
under  Medicare,  only  if  over  150  per- 
cent of  poverty."  Five-year  savings  of 
$7.1  billion  are  also  claimed  for  this 
idea.  Item  52  reads:  "Modify  means- 
testing  of  Medicare,  Part  B,  under 
$50,000=current  25  percent,  up  to 
$100,000+=full  $146  monthly  premium." 
That  proposal,  it  is  said,  would  save 
$16.3  billion  over  5  years. 

In  total,  then,  these  three  changes  in 
Medicare  would  yield  5-year  savings  to- 
taling $30.5  billion.  According  to  Sec- 
retary Shalala,  this  proposal  would 
devastate — would  devastate — would 
devastate  all  major  proposals  to  reform 
health  care.  This  is  so  because  all 
major  health  care  reform  proposals — 
including  President  Clinton's  as  well  as 
the    Chafee-Dole    proposal — use    Medi- 


care savings  to  help  finance  the  re- 
forms that  would  be  made.  The  Kerrey- 
Brown  amendment  would,  instead,  im- 
pose new  Medicare  costs  onto  the  elder- 
ly totaling  over  $30  billion  for  the  next 
5  years,  without  providing  any  addi- 
tional benefits.  There  has  been  specula- 
tion that  the  author  may  be  willing  to 
let  these  Medicare  savings  be  reserved 
for  use  in  connection  with  health  care 
reform,  instead  of  going  toward  deficit 
reduction.  If  that  were  done,  then  the 
deficit-reduction  that  would  occur 
under  the  amendment  would  be  reduced 
by  another  $30.5  billion. 

We  would  find,  at  that  point,  that  of 
the  $94.2  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
claimed  by  the  amendment.  $78.2  bil- 
lion would  have  disappeared— gone, 
gone  with  the  wind.  That  is,  the  $26.7 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  claimed  for 
personnel  cuts  which  will  instead  be 
needed  to  pay  for  the  crime  bill;  the  $21 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  claimed 
from  a  freeze  in  overhead  costs  which, 
as  I  have  stated,  would  overrule  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  more  stringent 
overheads  cuts;  and  finally,  if  we  re- 
serve the  Medicare  cuts  of  $30.5  billion 
to  pay  for  health  reform  instead  of  def- 
icit reduction,  then,  in  total,  we  have 
done  away  with  $78.2  billion  of  the 
claimed  deficit  reduction  in  the 
Kerrey-Brown  amendment,  leaving  ap- 
proximately $16  billion  remaining. 

But  funds  for  a  number  of  the  re- 
maining items  in  the  amendment  have 
either  already  been  obligated  or  have 
already  been  rescinded  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  rescinded  again;  or  savings 
are  claimed  for  items  which  were  never 
appropriated  in  the  first  place. 

Example: 

Item  7.  Eliminate  Funding  for  Space 
Lifter  Program.  For  this  item,  the 
amendment  claims  5-year  savings  of 
$250  million.  Yet,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  already  re- 
scinded these  funds.  Therefore,  no  addi- 
tional savings  will  be  generated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Item  11.  Freeze  Funding  for  Defense 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste 
Management  Program  for  1  Year.  Here 
again,  the  pending  amendment  claims 
$350  million  in  budgetary  savings  for  an 
action  which,  in  essence,  has  already 
been  taken  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  That  act 
calls  for  $350  million  in  savings  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  from  those  programs  and. 
therefore,  cut  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Account  by  $347 
million  below  the  budget  request. 

I  believe  that,  to  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sav- 
ings claimed  by  the  authors  of  the 
pending  amendment  do  not  exist.  In- 
stead, they  either  have  been  set  aside 
for  other  purposes — such  as  the  use  of 
cuts  in  Federal  personnel  to  pay  for  the 
crime  bill — or  should  be  set  aside  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  Med- 
icare savings  to  pay  for  health  care  re- 
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form  or,  in  many  instances,  the  savings 
claimed  never  existed— never  existed — 
in  the  first  place,  such  as  the  list  of 
items  I  have  just  recited. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  and  ulti- 
mately the  American  people  are  ill- 
served  by  misleading  amendments  such 
as  this  one.  Amendments  that  are  hard 
to  resist  because  they  sound  so  good. 
They  are  feel-good  amendments.  They 
claim  to  make  huge  cuts  in  the  deficit 
on  top  of  the  real  cuts  that  were  al- 
ready accomplished  last  August  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act. 

Yet  the  devil  is,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, always  in  the  details  and  this 
amendment  yields  very  little  in  sav- 
ings. 

The  urge  to  demonstrate  budget  cut- 
ting prowess  can  make  one  lose  sight  of 
the  need  for  clear,  objective  analysis. 
Such  analysis  often  makes  it  clear 
that,  try  as  we  might,  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  vote  to  use 
billions  of  dollars  in  personnel  savings 
to  fight  crime  and  at  the  same  time 
claim  to  use  those  same  savings  in  an- 
other amendment  to  cut  the  deficit.  We 
cannot  fail  to  give  the  President  credit 
for  cutting  Federal  overhead  costs  and 
then  claim  credit  by  proposing  to 
freeze  overhead  costs.  We  cannot  legiti- 
mately take  credit  for  items  which 
have  already  been  eliminated,  that  are 
not  there  to  cut  such  as  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  discretionary  spending— 
other  than  the  Reagan  defense  build- 
up— has  not  contributed  to  the  massive 
increases  in  Federal  deficits  over  the 
past  dozen  years.  Furthermore,  for  the 
next  5  years,  discretionary  spending 
caps  are  already  in  place.  We  put  those 
in  place  when  we  passed  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  last  fall.  These  caps  will  re- 
quire some  very  difficult  decisions  on 
cuts  in  defense,  in  our  investments  in 
infrastructure,  education,  veterans,  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly,  food  stamps, 
and  a  host  of  other  important  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  already  made  these  cuts. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  have  already 
said  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  sits  and  is  a  very  dedicated 
and  effective  member,  the  Senate  and 
House  have  already  said  in  that  rec- 
onciliation measure:  Your  caps  are 
being  set  here.  That  is  all  you  get.  You 
are  going  to  be  operating  on  a  freeze 
level  for  the  next  5  years.  That  means 
that  you  are  going  to  get  what  was  ap- 
propriated last  year  to  spend  this  year, 
the  next  year,  the  next  year,  and  the 
next  year.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
anymore.  We  will  not  even  give  you  in- 
flation. 

That  is  what  was  said  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  year  when  we 
passed  that  reconciliation  bill  and  be- 
fore that  when  we  passed  the  budget 
bill.  I  said  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate, 


"You  vote  for  this  bill  and  you  have  al- 
ready cut;  you  can  go  home  and  say  to 
your  constituents,  I  voted  to  cut.  You 
may  not  believe  it,  but  when  you  cast 
that  vote,  you  have  voted  to  cut  and  it 
is  a  real  cut  because  you  are  saying  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  these 
are  your  caps  for  the  next  5  years  and 
you  are  not  even  going  to  get  inflation. 
You  will  be  dealing  in  each  of  the  next 
5  years  with  only  the  same  amount  of 
money  you  had  last  year." 

That  is  a  real  cut.  We  took  our  cuts 
when  that  legislation  was  passed,  and 
we  took  our  cut  then. 

The  13  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1994  came  in  under  the  budget  au- 
thority caps  by  $12.8  billion.  That  is 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Those  13  appropriation  bills  con- 
tained hundreds  of  specific  cuts  in  pro- 
grams and  projects  below  the  previous 
year's  levels.  In  total,  these  specific 
cuts  equalled  $34,329,867,300.  A  large 
portion  of  the  savings  from  these  cuts 
went  toward  funding  increases  for  in- 
vestments in  education  (+$1.62  billion 
over  1993);  transportation  (+$2.69  bil- 
lion over  1993);  health  research  and 
health  care  (+$2.54  billion  over  1993); 
rural  development  (+$1.67  billion  over 
1993);  science  and  technology  (+$1.68 
billion  over  1993);  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  (+$2.03  billion  over 
1993);  environmental  cleanup  (+$2.27 
billion  over  1993);  and  crime  prevention 
(+$430  million  over  1993). 

In  all.  Congress  provided  69  percent 
of  the  President's  1994  investment  pro- 
posals even  though  the  1994  discre- 
tionary caps  required  Congress  to  cut 
the  President's  budget  by  more  than 
$11  billion.  The  13  appropriation  bills 
made  the  necessary  cuts  and  came  in 
below  the  1993  levels  by  over  $4  billion 
and  below  our  committee's  allocation 
by  $998  million. 

Furthermore,  the  rescission  bill  now 
before  the  Senate — included  in  this 
package — contains  further  cuts  in 
spending  totalling  $3.4  billion.  That  is, 
as  Mr.  Hatfield  has  already  pointed 
out,  $272  million  in  greater  cuts  than 
requested  by  the  President.  And  much 
more  than  that  below  the  House. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  continue  to 
work  within  the  existing  system  in 
order  to  make  rational,  real  savings  in 
Federal  spending.  That  was  done  in  the 
adoption  of  the  1994  budget  resolution; 
and  its  implementation  through  the 
reconciliation  act  and  the  13  annual  ap- 
propriation acts. 

What  a  proud  record.  Our  committee, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, has  lived  within  the  1990  budget 
package,  its  allocations.  Never  have  we 
gone  over  an  allocation.  Not  in  one 
subcommittee  in  our  committee,  not  in 
one  of  the  13  subcommittees  have  we 
ever  gone  one  thin  dime  over  the  allo- 
cation. We  have  stayed  within  it.  and 
in  some  instances  below. 

That  process  resulted  in  historic  defi- 
cit reduction  measures  which  totalled 


almost  one-half  trillion  dollars  for  the 
next  5  years.  The  rescission  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  will  trim  additional 
billions  from  1994  and  later  years. 

Caps  on  discretionary  spending  for 
the  next  5  years  have  already  been  en- 
acted, already  been  enacted. 

I  daresay  that  no  Senator  in  here  can 
claim  to  have  lived  up  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, not  one  of  us  can  claim  to 
be  clean  under  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. We  have  all  broken  the  Ten 
Commandments,  many  times.  We 
break  them  every  week.  Every  week 
that  we  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
we  break  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 
But  never  have  we  broken  the  caps,  the 
commandments  that  the  Congress  laid 
upon  this  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  We  stand  pure  before 
the  creator  of  those  caps,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  not  sinned 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  those  rec- 
onciliation commandments,  and  we 
ought  to  be  proud  of  that.  And  I  am 
proud  of  it.  I  do  not  give  myself  the 
total  credit.  I  give  most  of  the  credit  to 
my  colleagues,  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  members  on 
that  committee.  Yet,  Senators  come  to 
the  floor  with  the  pending  amendment 
and  want  to  impose  further  strictures 
and  constrictions  on  this  country,  and 
the  needs  of  this  country. 

Those  caps  will  not  allow  for  any 
growth— none.  By  the  end  of  that  5- 
year  period,  fiscal  year  1998.  discre- 
tionary spending  will  be  at  its  lowest 
level,  as  a  percent  of  GDP.  in  50  years. 

Oh.  if  I  were  only  26  again!  Fifty 
years  ago.  I  was  only  26  years  old. 
Those  caps  will  not  allow  for  any 
growth.  By  the  end  of  that  5-year  pe- 
riod, discretionary  spending  will  be  at 
its  lowest  level  as  a  percentage  of  GDP 
in  50  years. 

The  place  to  seek  additional  deficit 
reduction  is  not  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  in  anticrime  programs; 
it  is  not  in  infrastructure  programs 
such  as  bridge  and  highway  improve- 
ments; it  is  not  in  education;  it  is  not 
in  environmental  cleanup;  it  is  not  in 
water  and  flood  control  projects.  These 
programs,  in  total,  are  already  being 
frozen. 

Do  Senators  know  what  being  "fro- 
zen" means?  We  should  have  learned  in 
this  past  month  of  January  and  in  the 
current  month  of  February  what  being 
frozen  means.  These  programs  were  fro- 
zen for  the  next  5  years. 

The  place  to  find  additional  savings 
is  in  health  care  and  welfare  and  enti- 
tlement reform  and  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing. Why  does  nobody  ever  say  any- 
thing about  foreign  aid?  That  is  where 
the  growth  in  spending  is  taking  place. 
These  entitlements  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  appropriations  process  and 
are  not  subject  to  annual  review  by 
Congress  at  all.  They  have  been  on 
automatic   pilot   for   years,   and   they 
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have  grown  at  astounding  rates.  The 
President  is  providing  the  necessary 
leadership  in  these  areas.  He  opposes 
amendments  such  as  the  Kerrey-Brown 
amendment.  He  knows  that  we  have 
done  enough  to  constrain  discretionary 
spending.  Let  us  give  credit  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  appropriations  sub- 
committees and  the  Administration  for 
the  deficit  reduction  package  which 
has  already  been  enacted— nearly  $500 
billion.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
have  always  done  their  part  in  living 
within  the  caps  placed  on  discretionary 
spending.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  next  5 
years. 

Again,  I  say  1  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity or  dedication  or  patriotism  of 
Senators  who  are  authors  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  this  amendment  down.  It  is  a 
bad  amendment,  a  bad  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  in  listening.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Kerrey-Graham- 
Brown  amendment. 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  express- 
ing thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member. 
Their  willingness  to  review  the  matter 
is  appreciated.  Their  staffs  have  been 
helpful  in  reviewing  the  items  that  are 
there.  And  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  concerns  about 
this  amendment,  not  only  just  as  he 
has  expressed  but  perhaps  even  to  mak- 
ing a  point  of  order.  My  understanding 
is  the  chairman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  make  sure  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  this  amendment  to 
the  floor  and  explain  it  and  lay  it  out 
for  the  Senators  so  that  we  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  it  even 
though  this  may  well  be  decided  on  a 
point  of  order.  But  for  all  of  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  willingness  and 
cooperation  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  appreciate  very 
much  the  distinguished  chairman's 
willingness  to  examine  the  specifics  of 
the  amendment,  as  he  has  done.  And 
let  me  express  my  agreement  with  a 
number  of  points  he  has  made.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  the  measure  specifi- 
cally footnotes  the  fact  that  portions 
of  the  items  included  in  the  amend- 
ment have  been  included  in  other  bills. 
That  is  precisely  correct.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  exactly  why  we  wanted 
that  laid  out  in  the  footnote.  Specifi- 
cally, the  reduction  in  personnel  is  one 
of  the  items  we  have,  indeed,  voted  on. 
Why  even  include  it  in  this  amend- 
ment? We  had  some  discussion  about 
that.  But,  frankly,  the  way  it  is  set  up 
is  if,  indeed,  it  is  passed  associated 
with    the   crime    bill,    that   would    be 


where  the  savings  would  be  used  and 
associated.  But  this  amendment  would 
have  effect  if,  indeed,  that  measure  is 
dropped  from  the  crime  bill.  So  the  few 
items  that  this  body  has  expressed  it- 
self in  favor  of,  like  that  personnel  re- 
duction, that  are  not  yet  law,  we 
thought  it  worthwhile  to  make  sure 
they  are  included.  If.  indeed,  they  are 
dropped  from  the  crime  bill,  we  will 
have  this  as  a  backup.  I  think  that  is 
valid. 

But  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
chairman  pointing  that  out.  It  is  an 
item  that  I  think  is  important  for 
Members  to  look  at  as  we  consider  this 
measure. 

Let  me  also  deal  with  an  item  that 
he  covered  and  I  thought  in  a  very  sage 
way  in  pointing  to  the  controls  with 
regard  to  overhead. 

For  Members  who  may  not  have  read 
this  matter,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
amendment  which  deals  not  with  the 
personnel  cost  of  overhead  but  with  the 
support  classes,  specifically  those 
which  are  referenced  as  work  classes  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
accounts  20"s  and  30's. 

There  are  several  exceptions,  as  the 
amendment  makes  clear.  It  does  not 
apply  where  you  are  dealing  with  re- 
search grants  that  are  included  in  the 
support  classes.  But  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  the  support  services.  What 
are  they?  They  are  things  like  print- 
ing; they  are  things  like  telephone 
costs;  they  are  things  like  travel. 

Why  should  we  look  at  these  items? 
Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons,  Mr. 
President.  First  of  all,  they  amount  to 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money.  But,  second, 
perhaps  most  important,  this  is  an  area 
where  we  can  achieve  extraordinary 
savings  without  harming  the  services 
that  are  so  important. 

Let  me  point  out  one  thing  to  Mem- 
bers as  they  look  at  this.  We  have 
broad  agreement  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans that  we  ought  to  have  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  personnel. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  number 
of  areas  that  is  already  underway. 
What  has  been  reduced  are  the  person- 
nel accounts;  that  is,  the  cost  of  paying 
benefits.  But  what  has  not  been 
touched  in  the  analysis  we  have  gone 
for  is  the  rent  that  they  pay.  If  you 
have  fewer  people,  you  have  a  need  for 
fewer  offices,  fewer  telephones,  less 
printing,  less  Xerox,  and  there  are 
fewer  people  to  travel. 

So  what  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  I  think 
in  all  the  pronunciations  on  this  is  an 
effort  to  deal  with  the  personnel  ac- 
counts costs.  But  that  is  only  part  of 
overhead.  The  other  part  of  overhead 
are  the  natural  accoutrements,  things 
that  go  along  with  overhead  that  have 
not  been  adjusted. 

This  amendment  speaks  directly  to 
those  categories.  It  speaks  directly  to 
the  categories  classified  as  both  20  and 
30.  This  is  a  logical  and  easy  thing  to 


do.  All  the  amendment  suggests  is  that 
you  go  a  couple  of  years  without  in- 
creasing them.  That  is  not  draconian. 
That  is  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
hold  these  overhead  costs  steady  while 
you  have  a  reduction  in  personnel,  if 
anything,  is  too  generous.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  my 
own  feeling  that  we  ought  to  go  much 
further.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  there 
are  enormous  savings  that  can  be  and 
should  be  achieved.  Why  would  I  say 
that? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  these  cat- 
egories have  done.  Since  1981,  compar- 
ing 1981  to  1992,  travel  is  up  86  percent; 
transportation  of  items  up  73  percent; 
rental  payments  are  up  164  percent. 
These  are  not  categories  that  have 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  These  are  cat- 
egories that  have  runaway  increases. 

Communications  and  utilities  are  up 
58  percent;  printing  and  reproduction 
up  53  percent;  other  services — a  catch- 
all category— up  101  percent.  These  are 
not  areas  where  anyone  can  come  for- 
ward and  say  we  have  been  careful  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.  These  are  the 
ones  that  have  had  astronomical  in- 
creases. What  is  proposed  in  this  very 
modest  amendment — that  incidentally 
over  5  years  will  save  the  taxpayers  of 
America  $21  billion,  according  to  the 
preliminary  estimate  from  our  own 
Budget  Office — all  we  are  asking  is  you 
hold  it  steady  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  time  you  are  reducing  the  person- 
nel. Equipment  is  up  77  percent;  land 
and  structures,  up  45  percent. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this 
body,  this  is  a  modest,  easy  amend- 
ment that  simply  suggests  you  go  a 
couple  of  years  without  increasing 
spending  in  an  area  where  you  are  re- 
ducing personnel.  If  anything,  we 
ought  to  be  dramatically  cutting  back 
in  these  areas. 

The  distinguished  chairman  men- 
tioned the  Presidential  order  that  dealt 
with  this  area.  I  believe  it  is  Executive 
Order  12837.  That  Presidential  order 
was  specifically  studied  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  have  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  right  here.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  this 
because  I  think  the  chairman  is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  up  the  Presi- 
dential order  in  this  area. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  the  Presidential  order  does  not  ac- 
complish what  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  want.  Why?  Let  me  quote 
this  GAO  study.  This  is  from  page  1, 
"Results  in  Brief,"  second  paragraph: 

In  implementing  the  order.  0MB  did  not 
define  administrative  expenses. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  In  the  order  that 
is  supposed  to  deal  with  the  adminis- 
trative expenses,  the  administrative 
expenses  were  not  defined.  There  is  no 
way  to  achieve  the  savings  if  you  do 
not  define  the  categories  that  you  are 
putting  the  lids  on. 

Instead,  OMB's  estimated  adminis- 
trative expense  reductions  based  upon 


agencies'  anticipated  fiscal  year  1993 
obligations  for  certain  services  and 
supplies,  allowed  departments  and 
agencies  to  allocate  reductions  among 
accounts  and  in  objective  classes. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  also  apparent 
in  the  Presidential  order  is  an  ability 
for  agencies  to  transfer  money  back 
and  forth  between  the  accounts.  Not 
only  did  they  not  define  administrative 
expenses,  but  they  give  them  the  abil- 
ity to  transfer  the  money  back  and 
forth. 

In  addition,  FASAB  has  observed 
that  no  cost  accounting  system  is 
present  to  check  the  results. 

In  other  words,  the  order  did  not  de- 
fine the  administrative  expense  cat- 
egories and  no  accounting  system  ex- 
ists to  verify  whether  any  savings  are 
achieved  or  not,  or  whether  the  order  is 
even  followed  or  not. 

That  is  the  Federal  Accounting 
Standards  Advisory  Board. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  some  Members 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  this  area  has  dealt 
with  the  problem,  that  would  not  be 
correct.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  GAO 
study  that  the  Presidential  order  does 
not  deal  with  it.  That  is  an  independ- 
ent body.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
FASAB  analysis  that  no  accounting 
system  exists.  This  amendment  solves 
the  problem. 

It  is  not  tough  enough.  It  is  not 
strong  enough.  We  ought  to  save  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  $21  billion 
that  is  here.  But,  Mr.  President,  no 
conscientious  person  can  look  at  this 
and  end  up  saying  that  this  is  a  hard  or 
mean  or  cruel  or  overly  restrictive 
measure.  At  a  time  when  we  are  cut- 
ting personnel,  to  say  you  are  going  to 
hold  those  overhead  costs  level  for  a 
couple  of  years  has  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  lay  out  what  I 
think  the  real  question  here  is  today.  I 
guess  in  the  nearly  decade  and  a  half  I 
have  talked  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  about  deal- 
ing with  the  budget  I  have  always 
heard  the  statement:  Yes.  let  us  cut 
the  deficit.  Let  us  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  not  my  program.  Let  us  cut  the 
deficit,  but  not  this  year;  let  us  cut  it 
next  year.  Let  us  cut  the  deficit,  but 
not  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  cut  the  deficit, 
but  not  discretionary  spending;  entitle- 
ment spending.  Or  let  us  cut  the  deficit 
the  other  way  around. 

If  you  look  back  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  you  will  find  an  interesting 
phenomenon.  The  budgets  that  were 
brought  before  Congress  were  ones  that 
were  not  balanced  the  first  year  but 
were  balanced  the  second  year.  And  ev- 
eryone said:  Look,  let  us  not  balance  it 
this  year,  but  it  will  be  balanced  next 
year.  This  is  the  path  towards  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  very 
clear  if  you  look  over  those  past  budg- 


ets. We  have— and  I  say  "we";  I  mean 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
never  followed  the  plan.  We  have  never 
kept  overall  spending  within  the  budg- 
et or  met  the  deficit  targets.  We  have 
always  exceeded  the  spending  limit. 
Sometimes  it  is  entitlements.  Some- 
times it  is  our  estimate.  We  have  lots 
of  reasons  and  excuses.  We  have  never 
done  it. 

The  budget  plan  that  starts  over, 
saying:  We  do  not  have  a  balanced 
budget  this  year,  but  we  will  have  it 
next  year,  has  changed.  After  a  couple 
of  years,  it  was  balanced  after  2  years. 
We  will  have  a  deficit  this  year  and 
next  year,  but  the  third  year  out,  we 
will  have  a  balanced  budget.  It  got  to 
be  where  we  had  a  balanced  budget  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  out.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  the  budget  that  we  passed 
last  year  was  one  of  the  first  ones  that 
I  remember  where  even  after  5  years, 
with  very  creative  and  positive  as- 
sumptions, we  did  not  balance  the 
budget. 

More  tragically  than  that,  we  are 
even  at  the  point  now  where  the  deficit 
in  the  outyears  does  not  even  begin  to 
go  down,  where  it  may  drop  a  year  or 
two  and  then  start  back  up.  The  impli- 
cations of  that  are  absolutely  stunning 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  We  have 
adopted  a  plan  that  not  only  consumes 
most  of  the  savings  of  this  Nation  in 
the  private  sector  in  Federal  debt, 
leaving  us  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
for  capital  formation  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but  we  have  adopted  a  program 
that  suggests  we  are  going  to  have  defi- 
cits that  are  rising  on  into  the  undeter- 
mined future.  We  are  not  even  at  the 
point  of  promising  a  deficit  for  1  or  2 
years,  or  a  balanced  budget  in  1,  2.  3,  4, 
5,  6,  or  10  years  down  the  road.  We  are 
at  the  point  of  planning  deficits  that 
continue  to  increase.  How  are  you 
going  to  handle  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  a  handle  on 
this,  we  have  to  follow  some  steps. 
They  are  not  exotic  ones.  They  are 
ones  everybody  has  talked  about.  What 
are  they?  First  of  all.  if  I  have  heard 
once.  I  have  heard  1.000  times  on  this 
floor  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  you  have  to  have  a  biparti- 
san plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
plan.  If  you  will  look  at  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  there  are  seven  Demo- 
crats and  five  Republicans.  It  is  bipar- 
tisan. 

Others  say:  Look,  you  have  to  be  spe- 
cific. You  cannot  come  in  here  with 
vague  proposals. 

Fair  enough.  That  is  responsible,  rea- 
sonable. This  plan  has  56  specific,  well- 
drafted  proposals  with  budget  esti- 
mates that  is  brought  before  you.  It  is 
not  a  vague  plan.  It  is  not  an  idle  plan. 
It  is  not  one  that  is  pie-in-the-sky. 
These  are  specific,  exact  legislative 
language  proposals  that  achieve  real 
savings.  They  are  not  estimates  from 


pie-in-the-sky.  These  are  estimates 
from  our  budget  office. 

It  was  referred  to  earlier,  I  think,  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  there 
were  57  proposals.  There  are  56.  The 
distinguished  chairman  repeated,  I 
think  accurately,  the  summary  that 
had  been  given  to  him.  For  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  that  previous  summary, 
it  is  item  54  that  is  not  included  in  the 
package.  It  does  not  affect  the  overall 
dollar  totals,  but  item  54  is  not  in- 
cluded in  that  particular  package. 

The  third  thing  I  hear  is  real  num- 
bers. If  you  have  a  real  package,  it  has 
to  have  real  numbers.  This  does.  And 
where  things  have  been  held  in  other 
bills,  we  footnoted  them,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  was  kind  enough  to 
point  out  with  regard  to  the  crime  bill. 

Lastly,  Members  say  it  has  to  be 
thoughtful.  We  want  people  to  think 
these  through.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  both  parties  have  spent  long  hours 
in  innumerable  discussions  looking 
through  these  items,  combing  them 
out.  What  is  before  you  today  is  not 
from  a  rump  session.  This  is  the  prod- 
uct of  months  and  months  of  research, 
review  and  of  paring  down.  The  begin- 
ning list  involved  proposals  that  far  ex- 
ceed what  comes  before  the  body  today. 
I  am  confident  that  the  measures  here 
are  not  only  thoughtful,  reasonable, 
and  bipartisan  in  nature,  but  ones  that 
most  Members  will  find  incredible  that 
we  have  not  already  adopted. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  We  have 
already  talked  about  controlling  the 
increases  in  overhead  while  reducing 
the  number  of  personnel.  That  has  to 
be  as  easy  as  pie.  There  is  another 
measure,  the  Davis-Bacon  reports. 
Maybe  Democrats  and  Republicans 
would  disagree  about  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  but  one  thing  I  cannot  imagine 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  disagreeing 
about  is  eliminating  extra  and  unnec- 
essary paperwork.  One  of  the  items  in 
the  measure  is  a  savings  of  $50  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  going  on  to  $250  mil- 
lion over  the  5-year  period.  What  does 
it  do?  It  eliminates  an  extra  set  of  re- 
ports that  are  unnecessary  and  duplica- 
tive for  the  needs  that  are  there. 

The  savings  of  $250  million  is  a  lot  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  savings  in  the  private  sector 
is  even  much  larger.  These  are  reports 
that  are  not  necessary,  that  independ- 
ent experts  agree  are  duplicative,  that 
are  not  even  needed.  Why  have  we  not 
done  it  before?  One  of  the  reasons  is  be- 
cause it  is  very  difficult  to  get  cost- 
saving  measures  to  this  floor.  I 
thought  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  suggested  we  ought  to  have  an 
expedited  procedure  to  bring  these 
matters  to  the  floor.  These  are  things 
everybody  agrees  with — or  should. 
These  are  not  controversial.  These  are 
opportunities  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  They  are  only  reasonable  and 
thoughtful.  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
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we  do  not  always  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  them  reviewed.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  give  this  plan  thought. 

Mr.  President,  the  numbers  from  this 
budget  are  very  real.  Even  if  we  follow 
the  plan — which  we  have  not  done  as  a 
Congress — even  if  we  follow  it  and  de- 
liver on  those  numbers,  which  we  have 
not  done,  it  means  in  the  outyears  the 
deficit  continues  to  rise.  It  means  eco- 
nomic oblivion  in  the  long  run  for  this 
Nation.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber  that  does  not  understand  that 
and  know  that  in  their  hearts.  How  can 
we  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
condemn  our  country  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing deficit? 

I  have  to  say  I  have  heard  on  this 
floor  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  for  reducing  the  deficit  I  have 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  Some  are  by 
Members  who  vote  every  time  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  some  are  by  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  vote 
to  reduce  the  deficit — in  anything. 
What  is  lacking  is  not  eloquence;  what 
is  lacking  is  not  moving,  passionate 
speeches  for  the  need  to  increase  sav- 
ings or  reduce  the  deficit;  what  is  lack- 
ing is  a  willingness  to  vote  to  cut 
something. 

This  measure  is  balanced.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  of  the  cuts  here  come 
from  discretionary  spending,  it  is  true. 
But  37  percent  come  from  management 
reform. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thirty-five  percent 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
my  friend  from  Colorado  says  what  we 
lack  on  this  floor  is  a  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  make  cuts,  cuts  in  the 
deficit;  am  I  correctly  paraphrasing  my 
friend? 

Mr.  BROWN.  You  are  indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  did  my  friend  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Brown,  vote  on  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  which  reduced  the 
budget  over  a  period  of  5  years,  by 
somewhere  between  $450  billion  to  $500 
billion.  How  did  my  friend  vote  on 
that?  There  was  his  chance  to  cut. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man to  bring  up  the  question  of  my 
voting  record  since  I  raised  that.  In  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress — 10  years 
in  the  House  and  3  years  I  have  been  in 
the  U.S.  Senate — I  have  been  in  the  top 
1  percent  of  Congress  every  year.  There 
may  be  years  where  we  have  slipped  to 
the  top  3  or  4  percent  of  Congress,  but 
never  a  year  have  I  been  out  of  the  top 
4,  5  percent  of  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate in  voting  to  control  spending  and 
reduce  the  deficit. 

There  are  some  reconciliation  mat- 
ters that  I  thought,  long  term,  did  not 
achieve  deficit  reduction,  and  I  voted 
against  those.  But  when  the  votes  have 
been  there  to  do  it  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner, or  to  control  spending,  I  have  been 
there.  And  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  find  I  have,  perhaps,  the 
most  consistent  record  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 


Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Senator  says  whenever  the 
votes  have  been  there  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  he  has  voted  to  make  the  cuts. 
The  reason  one  could  not  consider  that 
vote  on  the  reconciliation  bill  as  a  bi- 
partisan vote  is  only  because  not  a  sin- 
gle Republican  in  either  body  voted  for 
that  reconciliation  bill  to  make  cuts  in 
the  budget  deficits  of  somewhere  be- 
tween $450  billion  and  $500  billion  over 
the  next  5  years — not  a  single  Repub- 
lican. That  was  not  bipartisan.  That 
reconciliation  bill— making  those 
cuts — was  passed  by  the  Democrats  in 
both  Houses. 

The  distinguished  Senator  answers 
my  question  when  he  states  he  did  not 
vote  for  the  reconciliation  bill — I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  that  the  Senator 
said  this — and  the  reason  he  implied  he 
did  not  vote  for  that  reconciliation 
bill,  which  made  cuts  of  almost  $500 
billion.  May  I  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
those  cuts. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman.  Let  me  say 
that  in  his  observation  that  when  it 
comes  to  raising  taxes,  I  am  not  very 
good  at  it,  he  is  right.  I  must  say  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  consider  taxes  if  they 
are  in  a  package  that  achieves  mean- 
ingful cuts  in  spending.  I  also  observe 
that  that  opportunity  has  never  come 
before  this  body  in  the  last  15  years.  I 
continue  to  hope  it  will. 

If  we  are  to  simply  say  that  the  an- 
swer is  more  and  more  and  more  tax  in- 
creases, this  Member  is  not  one  that 
thinks  that  is  what  the  American  peo- 
ple want.  I  think  what  the  American 
people  want  is  some  willingness  to  con- 
trol spending.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator's  interest  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  I  applaud. 

Let  me  recommend  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us  right  now.  It  is  bipar- 
tisan and  it  is  specific  and  it  is 
thoughtful. 

What  is  more,  let  me  suggest  that,  in 
at  least  this  Senator's  view,  these 
measures  are  not  only  reasonable  but 
they  are  extremely  mild.  With  the 
train  wreck  that  is  coming  in  our  budg- 
et affairs,  I  would  guess  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  we  will  see  all  of  these 
measures  eventually  adopted  and  many 
perhaps  that  are  much,  much  more 
harsh  because  we  failed  to  heed  the  sig- 
nals in  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  This  is  a  real  bill 
with  real  savings  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner that  can  achieve  an  enormous  dif- 
ference for  us. 

The  change  that  this  achieves  is  sim- 
ply this:  If  you  look  at  the  graph  of  the 
deficits,  they,  in  the  outyears.  con- 
tinue to  climb  and  sentence  this  coun- 
try to  an  ever-increasing  annual  deficit 
as  we  go  into  the  future.  This  amend- 
ment can  help  turn  that,  so  at  least  the 
line  begins  to  turn  down.  If  we  fail  to 


do  that,  whether  it  is  this  measure  or 
another,  we  condemn  our  country  to 
economic  mediocrity,  and  we  destroy, 
through  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
facts,  the  dream  of  prosperity  and  the 
dream  of  a  better  livelihood  that  has 
made  America  prosper  and  shine. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Grah.^m]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

First,  I  wish  to  state  to  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  from  California 
that  it  certainly  is  not  my  intention, 
by  supporting  the  amendment,  to  add 
to  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  basic 
supplemental  appropriation  to  fund  the 
disaster  relief  in  your  State.  I,  as  a 
Senator  whose  State  was  ravaged  by 
Hurricane  Andrew,  am  well  aware  of 
the  serious  distress  of  your  people  and 
of  the  urgent  situation  for  quick  con- 
gressional attention  to  your  needs.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  here  so  early 
after  the  earthquake  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  those  needs. 

Rather,  Mr.  President,  I  am  rising 
today  because  of  a  concern  expressed, 
among  others,  in  recent  press  accounts 
that  the  Nation's  and  the  Congress'  at- 
tention at  deficit  reduction  has  moved 
on;  that  that  was  1993's  fad,  and  we 
dealt  with  it  in  1993  and  now  there  are 
other  matters  which  are  dominating 
our  attention. 

The  fact  that  during  these  first  few 
days  of  the  1994  session  we  are  consid- 
ering another  step  in  the  long  road  of 
deficit  reduction.  I  hope  will  be  seen  as 
a  clear  signal  that  there  is  a  strong 
commitment  in  the  Congress  to  a  con- 
tinued recognition  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects that  constant  increases  in  our  na- 
tional debt  through  annual  deficits 
have  on  our  Nation. 

This  is  certainly.  Mr.  President,  a 
phenomenon  that  is  not  lost  on  our 
constituents.  Many  Florida  residents 
have  been  contacting  me  over  the  past 
several  months  regarding  the  Federal 
deficit.  They  have  been  saying,  "Why  is 
Congress  spending  more  money  instead 
of  cutting  the  budget  deficit?";  saying 
that  Congress  needs  to  make  real 
spending  cuts  and  to  change  our  Na- 
tion's irresponsible  spending  habits. 

My  constituents  want  us  to  know 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  deficit  reduction  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  play  their  part  in 
those  sacrifices.  These  Floridians  who 
have  written,  and  called  over  the  past 
year,  urging  Congress  to  work  harder 
reducing  the  budget,  their  voices  are 
now  being  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  remind  ourselves  why  we  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  deficit, 
why  it  is  not  just  the  fad  of  1993.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  budget  deficit. 


among  other  reasons,  because  it  places 
a  straitjacket  on  our  future. 

The  numbers  in  the  President's  re- 
cently announced  budget  of  our  na- 
tional interest  payments  is  indicative 
of  what  that  straitjacket  means.  As  re- 
cently as  1976.  the  last  year  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  administration,  the  total 
amount  of  net  interest  payments  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  $26.7  bil- 
lion. This  year,  we  will  pay  an  interest 
on  the  national  debt  of  $212.8  billion. 

Mr.  President.  75  percent  of  that 
$212.8  billion  has  been  accumulated  in 
the  last  13  years.  We  have  been  on  a 
deficit  frenzy,  a  collapse  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  last  13  years,  the 
likes  of  which  this  Nation  has  never  ex- 
perienced. That  frenzy  has  placed  a 
straitjacket  on  our  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Large  Tax  Burden  for 
Young  is  Seen,"  in  which  the  Times 
summarizes  a  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  with  the  first  paragraph, 
reading: 

Deep  in  the  four-volume  Federal  budget 
President  Clinton  released  on  Monday  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  some  bad  news  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  don't  usually  draw  atten- 
tion to:  if  present  trends  continue,  today's 
toddlers  are  likely  to  pay  in  taxes  half  of 
what  they  earn  in  their  entire  lives,  and  chil- 
dren yet  unborn  will  probably  have  it  even 
worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1994] 

Large  Tax  Burden  for  Young  Is  Seen 

(By  Keith  Bradsher) 

Washington.  February  8.— Deep  in  the 
four-volume  Federal  budget  President  Clin- 
ton released  on  Monday  is  a  detailed  analysis 
of  some  bad  news  that  Government  officials 
don't  usually  draw  attention  to;  if  present 
trends  continue,  today's  toddlers  are  likely 
to  pay  in  taxes  half  of  what  they  earn  in 
their  entire  lives,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  probably  have  it  even  worse. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
shifting  wealth  between  generations  had 
been  discussed  for  years  before  becoming  a 
prominent  political  issue  during  the  1992 
Presidential  campaign,  when  Ross  Perot 
warned  that  by  allowing  persistent  budget 
deficits.  Americans  were  effectively  spending 
their  children's  inheritance. 

But  the  most  detailed  Government  exam- 
ination yet  of  the  issue  appears  in  a  section 
of  Mr.  Clinton's  budget  that  examines  the 
extent  to  which  today's  budget  deficit  im- 
poses a  financial  burden  on  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Administration  officials  say  that  one  rea- 
son for  pointing  all  this  out  is  to  help  build 
the  case  for  the  President's  health  package, 
which  they  see  as  the  key  to  holding  down 
the  long-term  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
Another  reason  is  to  illustrate  that  without 
last  year's  budget,  which  cut  this  year's  defi- 
cit, the  burden  on  future  generations  would 
have  been  even  greater. 


SEEKING  SHORT-TERM  SACRIFICE 

The  analysis  builds  its  forecasts  on  the  as- 
sumption that  nothing  is  changed,  in  the 
hope  of  building  support  for  policies  of  short- 
term  sacrifice  for  long-term  benefit. 

•'We  were  placing  such  a  huge  burden  on 
future  generations  that  we  needed  to  ask  to- 
day's generation,  as  well  as  those  who  bene- 
fit from  Federal  programs,  to  sacrifice  a  lit- 
tle bit."  said  Barry  J.  Toive.  a  spokesman 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  budget  estimates  that  as  health  care 
and  Social  Security  costs  continue  to  rise, 
young  Americans  in  general  will  pay  signifi- 
cantly more  of  their  lifetime  income  as  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxes  than  their  parents 
and  grandparents  did.  These  taxes  are  rising 
even  if  Government  payments  to  individuals, 
like  Social  Security  checks,  are  deducted. 

■'This  is  really  a  catastrophe  that  we're 
preparing  for  our  kids."  said  Laurence  J. 
Kotlikoff.  a  Boston  University  economics 
professor  who  helped  the  White  House's  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  prepare  the 
figures. 

So-called  net  taxes,  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting Government  payments  to  individ- 
uals from  taxes  paid,  will  total  36.9  percent 
of  lifetime  income  for  today's  teen-agers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Clinton  proposal.  This  com- 
pares with  33.2  percent  for  Americans  born  in 
1950  and  23.6  percent  for  those  born  in  1900. 

In  its  last  two  years,  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion began  reckoning  the  lifetime  tax  bur- 
dens of  the  budget  deficit,  but  buried  the  re- 
sults even  more  deeply  than  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  figures  were  little  no- 
ticed. 

In  a  more  speculative  calculation,  the  Ad- 
ministration forecast  that  the  average  net 
tax  rate  for  future  generations  would  eventu- 
ally reach  82  percent  of  their  lifetime  earn- 
ings. Without  last  year's  budget  package,  the 
burden  would  be  93.7  percent,  the  budget  doc- 
ument said,  while  passage  now  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  plan  would  lower  the  bur- 
den to  66.5  percent. 

These  calculations  of  Income  distribution 
among  generations,  known  as  generational 
accounting,  have  become  increasingly  popu- 
lar in  academic  circles  and  among  politi- 
cians who  want  to  balance  the  budget,  be- 
cause it  highlights  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  continued  deficit  spending. 

But  some  economists  maintain  strong  res- 
ervations about  these  forecasts.  "This  is  a 
very  useful  procedure  for  use  in  an  academic 
setting."  said  Henry  J.  Aaron,  the  director  of 
economic  studies  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. "It's  not  good  enough  for  government 
work." 

Mr.  Aaron  said  that  the  tiniest  changes  in 
the  initial  assumptions  could  result  in  huge 
changes  in  the  final  results.  Because  these 
changes  are  hard  to  sp>ot,  and  because  Gov- 
ernment officials  may  have  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  tilt  the  final  results,  the  results  are 
not  reliable  enough  to  be  used  in  Federal  pol- 
icymaking, he  said. 

Alan  J.  Auerback.  a  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania economist  who  joined  Mr.  Kotlikoff 
and  Jagadeesh  Gokhale,  an  economist  at  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in  helping 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pre- 
pare its  forecast,  said  that  such  criticisms 
were  misleading.  Generational  accounting  is 
based  on  current  laws  and  demographics,  and 
these  do  not  change  quickly,  he  said,  adding. 
"It's  pretty  predictable  that  a  45-year-old 
today  is  going  to  be  a  65-year-old  20  years 
from  now." 

Still,  the  techniques  sometimes  produce 
odd  results.  For  example,  the  Clinton  budget 
does  not  forecast  that  each  generation  of  liv- 


ing Americans  will  face  a  higher  net  lifetime 
tax  rate  than  the  previous  generation.  In- 
stead, it  estimates  that  Americans  born  in 
1980  will  face  a  peak  rate  of  36.9  percent, 
while  for  babies  born  in  1992.  the  net  rate 
dips  slightly  to  36.3  percent. 

The  reason  is  that  the  model  assumes  con- 
tinued, unrestricted  growth  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  spending.  Mr.  Kotlikoff  said.  So  to- 
day's toddlers  would  be  paying  a  lot  of  taxes 
but  would  eventually  receive  a  large  chunk 
of  the  money  back  from  the  Government  as 
their  medical  bills  in  old  age  become  enor- 
mous. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  concet^ned  about  the  defi- 
cit because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  caused  by  the  deficit  and  there- 
fore a  tendency  to  focus  on  short-term 
rather  than  long-term  issues. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
1980's  was  a  willingness  to  forgo  long- 
term  benefits  for  immediate  gratifi- 
cation. A  substantial  contributor  to 
that  attitude  of  the  1980s  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  adding  so  enormously  to 
our  national  debt  through  annual  defi- 
cits that  we  were  undercutting  the 
willingness  and  the  economic  rational- 
ity of  making  long-term  investments. 

One  of  the  most  positive  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  13  years  was 
the  action  taken  by  this  Congress, 
through  the  leadership  of  President 
Clinton,  to  adopt  his  economic  pro- 
gram in  August  1993.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  some  results  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  going  to  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  February  7  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Debating  Deficit's  Link 
to  Economic  Growth." 

In  that  article,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Hormats,  vice  chairman  of 
Goldman  Sachs  International,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

If  you  took  a  poll  on  Wall  .Street  last  year. 
probably  95  percent  of  the  bond  traders 
would  have  told  you  that  this  administration 
turned  out  to  be  much  more  resolute  on  re- 
ducing the  deficit  than  people  expected,  and 
that's  what  fueled  the  rally  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  1994] 

Debating  Deficit' s  Link  to  Economic 

Growth 

(By  Clay  Chandler) 

When  President  Clinton  sends  his  $L5  tril- 
lion spending  plan  for  fiscal  1995  to  Congress 
today,  he  will  be  able  to  boast  of  a  historic 
turn  in  economic  policy:  The  federal  budget 
deficit  is  projected  to  get  smaller  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  something  that  has  not 
happened  since  1948. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan  told  Congress  on  Jan.  21 
that  the  economy  is  in  its  best  shape  in  two 
decades. 

But  how  much  will  shrinking  deficits  real- 
ly help  keep  the  economy  healthy? 

Ross  Perot  transformed  the  deficit  into  a 
burning   campaign   issue   in    1992.    pounding 
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away  at  the  idea  that  rising'  deficits  were  de- 
stroying U.S.  productivity  and  burying  fu- 
ture generations  in  debt. 

That  notion  has  become  one  of  the  most 
deeply  entrenched  public  beliefs  about  the 
economy.  It  also  is  the  underpinning  of  one 
of  the  twin  thrusts  of  Clinton's  fiscal  pol- 
icy—getting the  deficit  under  control  while 
shifting  government  spending  priorities  to 
programs  intended  to  boost  productivity. 

Economists  disagree  about  how  much  gov- 
ernment red  ink  is  too  much. 

Fiscal  conservatives  such  as  Harvard  Uni- 
versity economist  Martin  Feldstein  insist 
the  five-year  $496  billion  package  of  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  restriction  Clinton 
pushed  through  Congress  in  August  did  not 
go  far  enough  toward  reducing  the  deficit. 

Liberals  such  as  Northwestern  University 
economist  Robert  Eisner  say  the  legislation 
went  too  far  and  could  deal  a  "body  blow"  to 
the  newly  revived  economy.  "And  if  Congress 
pushes  Clinton  to  further  deficit  reduction, 
it  will  be  really  damaging."  Eisner  said. 

While  supporters  of  the  president's  effort 
to  get  the  deficit  under  control  are  probably 
in  the  majority,  experts  on  both  sides  ac- 
knowledge that  the  evidence  linking  deficits 
and  economic  growth  is  inconclusive. 

Some  experts  regard  Clinton's  budget-cut- 
ting venture  as  being  as  much  an  act  of  faith 
as  was  President  Ronald  Reagan's  "supply 
side"  tax  cut  in  1981.  If  Clinton's  policy  suc- 
ceeds, they  say.  it  may  do  so  for  reasons  that 
have  as  such  to  do  with  psychology  as  with 
tried-and-true  economics. 

The  simple  story  taught  in  most  economics 
texts  about  the  virtues  of  low  deficits  "is 
just  wrong,"  argues  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  economist  Robert  S.  Pindyck, 
co-author  of  "Investment  Under  Uncer- 
tainty." an  influential  new  book  about  busi- 
ness investment. 

The  common  explanation  about  how  big 
deficits  hurt  the  economy  goes  like  this: 

When  the  government  increased  its  bor- 
rowing, it  competes  for  capital  with  compa- 
nies and  households  in  the  private  sector, 
driving  up  interest  rates.  The  government's 
need  to  borrow  crowds  out  private  invest- 
ment and  discourages  consumer  spending. 
Conversely,  lower  deficits  result  in  lower  in- 
terest rates,  which  in  turn  spur  investment 
and  spending. 

"A  persistent  and  unresolved  *  *  *  deficit  is 
widely  agreed  by  economists  to  be  a  prob- 
lem." said  Laura  D'Andrea  Tyson,  chairman 
of  the  president's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. "If  debt  is  growing  relative  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  that  is  clearly  an  unsustainable  path." 

According  to  the  most  recent  forecast  by 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  deficit  is  expected  to  keep  shrinking  in 
proportion  to  the  nation's  total  economic 
output  through  1998.  when  it  is  forecast  to  be 
2.2  percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product — 
half  its  current  size  and  its  smallest  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  economy  since  1979. 

CBO  Director  Robert  D.  Reischauer  said 
the  primary  reason  the  deficit  is  falling  is 
because  of  the  package  Clinton  got  through 
Congress  in  August.  Clinton  sold  that  pack- 
age by  saying  it  would  boost  the  growth  rate 
of  the  economy  over  the  long  term,  even  if  it 
dampened  growth  somewhat  in  the  first  year 
or  two. 

Administration  officials  claim  events  since 
Clinton's  election  in  November  1992  prove 
their  economic  program  is  having  the  prom- 
ised effect.  Long-term  interest  rates  began 
falling  and  finished  1993  nearly  two  percent- 
age points  lower  than  they  were  on  Election 
Day  1992. 


And  as  interest  rates  came  down,  the  econ- 
omy revived. 

Tyson  noted  that  the  economy  moved  from 
recovery  to  strong  expansion  almost  exclu- 
sively because  interest-sensitive  sectors  of 
the  economy— residential  construction, 
consumer  durables  and  business  spending  on 
plant  and  equipment — surged  in  response  to 
lower  rates. 

Those  sectors  usually  account  for  about  a 
third  of  economic  growth.  But  by  December. 
Tyson  said,  they  accounted  for  100  percent  of 
the  growth. 

Many  economists,  though,  question  the 
links  in  that  logical  chain.  Consider  the  con- 
nection between  the  deficit  and  interest 
rates.  Technological  advances  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  global  financial  markets,  many 
skeptics  argue,  have  expanded  the  pool  of  po- 
tential purchasers  of  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  so 
widely  that  incremental  changes  in  the  U.S. 
deficit  hardly  make  a  ripple. 

"U.S.  borrowing  is  small  in  relation  to  the 
huge  now  of  capital  now  sloshing  around  the 
world."  said  Rudolph  G.  Penner.  a  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  economist  who  has  studied  the 
link  between  interest  rates  and  federal  budg- 
et deficits.  "The  many  forces  driving 
changes  in  interest  rates  are  very  difficult  to 
distinguish,"  said  Penner,  who  supports  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  deficit. 

Robert  Hormats.  vice  chairman  of  Gold- 
man Sachs  International,  said  the  adminis- 
tration deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
drop  in  rates.  "If  you  took  a  poll  on  Wall 
Street  last  year,  probably  95  percent  of  the 
bond  traders  would  have  told  you  that  this 
administration  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
resolute  on  reducing  the  deficit  than  people 
expected,  and  that's  what  fueled  the  rally  in 
the  bond  market."  he  said. 

And  the  relationship  between  low  interest 
rates  and  increased  spending  and  invest- 
ment— the  second  link  in  the  conventional 
argument  for  deficit  reduction— is  equally 
complex. 

"Business  investment  decisions  are  very 
different  from  the  way  in  which  economists 
generally  describe  them."  said  David  A. 
Levy,  director  of  the  Jerome  Levy  Economic 
Institute  of  Bard  College  in  New  York.  "In 
reality,  investment  is  far  more  a  strategic 
rather  than  a  financial  decision." 

A  study  of  investment  patterns  of  5.000 
U.S.  companies  from  1971  to  1990  by  Steven 
M.  Fazzari,  an  economist  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  found  that  sales,  profits 
and  cash  flow  have  a  much  larger  effect  on 
business  investment  than  do  interest  rates. 

University  of  Illinois  economist  Robert 
Chirinko  said  that  while  he  believes  interest 
rate  changes  may  have  a  strong  impact  on 
housing  construction,  he  doubts  they  have 
much  effect  on  consumption  of  durable 
goods,  such  as  refrigerators  and  televisions. 
His  survey  of  economic  literature  dating  as 
far  back  as  1911  leads  him  to  conclude  that 
the  relationship  between  interest  rates  and 
investment  is  almost  nil. 

"On  balance."  he  said,  "there  really  isn't 
any  strong  evidence  that  changes  in  interest 
rates  have  much  effect  on  investment." 

MIT  economist  Pindyck  argued  that  Clin- 
ton's package  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases may  have  stimulated  economic 
growth,  but  not  in  the  way  conventional  eco- 
nomic theory  would  suggest. 

The  budget  deal,  he  said,  was  psycho- 
logically reassuring  because  it  sent  a  signal 
that  the  new  president  had  gotten  fiscal  pol- 
icy under  control. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  What  Mr.  Hormats  is 
saying  is  that  once  people  have  some 
confidence  that  we  are  about  to  deal 
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with  this  deficit  issue  on  a  sustained 
and  serious  basis,  it  had  an  almost  im- 
mediate effect  in  terms  of  building  up 
the  confidence  of  people  to  make  long- 
term  decisions.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  that  was  a  lowering  of  in- 
terest rates.  Our  failure  to  dem- 
onstrate a  continued  resolve  toward 
that  direction  is  likely  to  unravel  the 
benefits  that  we  have  already  gained. 

We  have  seen  within  the  last  few 
days  another  slight  uptick  in  short- 
term  interest  rates.  We  need  to  send  a 
strong  signal  now  that  indicates  that 
we  have  not  lost  our  commitment  to 
continue  deficit  reduction  so  that  that 
small  tick  will  not  become  an  ava- 
lanche of  increasing  interest  rates,  in- 
creasing inflation,  lowered  economic 
growth,  and  lowered  standard  of  living 
for  our  people. 

Finally,  I  think  the  reason  we  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  deficit  is  be- 
cause it  is  fundamentally  immoral  for 
one  generation  of  Americans  to  pass  its 
economic  responsibility  to  the  next. 

The  great  American  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  not  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  He  was  not  in  the 
country  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  being  written.  But  had  he  been 
there,  he  would  have  advocated  that 
our  Constitution  contain  a  prohibition 
on  Federal  Government  borrowing. 

President  Jefferson  felt  that  it  was 
unethical  for  one  generation  to  use  a 
future  generation's  income  to  finance 
its  current  spending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  Senator  yields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  tell  me  why  Jefferson's  posi- 
tion was  as  the  Senator  stated  and  yet, 
in  1803,  Jefferson  promoted  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  which  amounted  to  $15 
million  in  those  days,  and  which 
money  the  U.S.  Government  had  to 
borrow?  The  Government  borrowed 
that  $15  million,  or  a  large  portion  of 
it,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  President. 
He  bought  827,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory for  $15  million,  which  would  be 
something  like  2'/^  cents  an  acre,  ex- 
tending from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Rockies. 

Jefferson  was  President,  and  he  did 
one  of  the  most  wise  things  that  was 
ever  done  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  he  purchased  Louisiana  on  his 
"watch"  and  went  in  debt  to  do  it. 
Now,  he  passed  it  on  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  his  day,  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  What 
$15  million  in  that  day  would  amount 
to  in  this  day,  I  have  not  researched 
that,  but  it  would  certainly  amount  to 
a  tidy  sum. 

How  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
square  what  he  has  just  said  about  Jef- 
ferson, namely,  that  Jefferson  was,  if  I 
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may  paraphrase,  constitutionally  op- 
posed to  putting  future  generations  in 
debt,  opposed  to  spending  money  in  his 
generation  and  having  the  debt  carried 
over  for  posterity  to  pay— how  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  square  that 
statement  with  the  statement  that  I 
have  just  made — which  is  supported  by 
history:  827,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory for  $15  million,  which  amounted  to 
2'/^  cents  an  acre?  How  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  square  those  two  situ- 
ations? It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  anom- 
aly that  Jefferson  would  say,  "I  am  op- 
posed to  putting  posterity  in  debt  for 
Government  expenditures  that  benefit 
the  generation  of  today,"  when  Jeffer- 
son turned  right  around  and  did  just 
that. 

And  why— let  me  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me.  Why  did  Jeffer- 
son not — why  did  Jefferson  not  rec- 
ommend a  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  against  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government,  if  the  borrowing 
could  not  be  paid  off  in  his  generation 
or  during  the  same  administration  for 
that  matter?  Why  is  there  no  record  of 
Jefferson  having  ever  proposed  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  during  his 
administration?  Why  did  Jefferson  say 
one  thing  but  do  another?  Why  did  he 
say  that  the  government  should  not 
borrow  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  his  day,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  incurring  a  debt  to  be  paid  by 
posterity?  He  did  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  And  I  am  glad  that 
he  did  it,  and  I  would  imagine  that  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  is  glad  that  Jefferson  did 
it.  He  added  an  immense  amount  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States  when  he  in- 
curred the  debt. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
squares  those  two  seemingly  anoma- 
lous statements,  the  statement  by 
President  Jefferson,  and  the  statement 
by  Robert  Byrd,  based  on  history? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question.  I  wish  the  distinguished 
former  President  of  the  Senate  while 
he  served  as  Vice  President  were  here 
today  in  order  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

I  will  say  that  the  influence  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  and  his  essential  philos- 
ophy that  one  generation  should  not 
ask  another  to  pay  its  bills  casts  a  long 
and  pervasive  shadow  over  American 
fiscal  affairs.  I  am  going  to  use  in  a 
moment,  in  discussing  another  aspect 
of  this  issue,  a  chart  which  outlines 
what  has  happened  over  four  genera- 
tions of  one  American  family  in  terms 
of  the  national  debt.  But  I  will  just  use 
the  first  statistic  on  this  chart,  which 
happens  to  be 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
use  that  example  again  of  Jefferson's 
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saying  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  going  into  debt  for 
an  investment  of  that  nature  when  the 
debt  would  have  to  be  paid  off  by  an- 
other generation? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  use 
it  because 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  use  it,  will  he  also  say 
that  Jefferson  went  into  debt  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  that  Jefferson 
admitted  that  he  was  embarrassed  by 
having  said  one  thing  and  done  an- 
other? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  influence  of  the 
Jeffersonian  philosophy  is  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that,  on  the  day  that  my  fa- 
ther was  bom — which  was  in  February 
of  1885,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War— the  total  debt  that  the 
country  had  accumulated  over  the  first 
almost  century  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  was  $1.6  billion,  most 
of  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  Civil  War.  That  $1.6  billion  is  about 
what  we  have  added  to  the  national 
debt  since  we  convened  here  2  days  ago. 
It  took  100  years  to  do  what  we  are  now 
doing  in  approximately  every  48  hours. 

So  I  would  say  that  is  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson had  a  long,  pervasive,  and  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  as  to  generational 
economic  responsibility. 

We  showed  some  of  that  generational 
economic  responsibility  in  August 
when  the  Congress  passed  President 
Clinton's  budget.  It  signaled  a  dra- 
matic ebb  to  a  12-year  wave  of  spend- 
ing. For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
decade  we  forced  ourselves  to  take  the 
difficult  but  honorable  road  to  reduce 
spending  and  start  cutting  our  annual 
budget  deficit;  to  raise  taxes,  yes,  to 
pay  our  bills  today. 

But  passing  the  President's  economic 
package  was  only  the  first  step  in  what 
is  going  to  be  required.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  have  men- 
tioned, the  deficit  reduction  line  drawn 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  in  August  of  last  year  sub- 
stantially improved  the  projection  of 
the  Nation's  economic  condition  had 
we  not  taken  that  action.  The  red  line 
on  this  chart,  which  starts  with  a  defi- 
cit of  $319  billion,  flattens  out  and  then 
spirals  up  to  $639  billion  by  the  year 
2003,  is  what  we  had  as  our  national  fu- 
ture, had  we  not  taken  such  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  steps  that  we  took, 
as  projected  by  the  President  in  August 
of  last  year,  we  have  made  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  that  trend  line.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  disturbing  similarity 
between  what  would  have  been  and 
what  we  hope  now  might  be,  and  that  is 
that  after  a  period  of  reduction  and 
then  stagnation,  in  about  the  year 
1997— by  1998  the  deficit  is  going  up 
again  and  the  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  submitted,  which 
contains  some  revisions  from  his  Au- 
gust 1993  trend  line,  has  again  that  con- 


stant that  in  1998  the  deficit  starts  to 
rise  again. 

We  hope  that  trend  line  would  be  al- 
tered by  the  enactment  of  significant 
health  care  reform.  The  expectation 
was  over  the  balance  of  this  decade  we 
would  see  sufficient  savings  from 
health  care  reform  that  this  trend  line, 
rather  than  going  up,  would  continue 
to  head  towards  that  destination  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

We  received  some  bad  news  on  that 
front  yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
today  entitled,  "Clinton  and  the  Ana- 
lysts: A  $133  Billion  Difference  of  Opin- 
ion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  February  9. 
1994] 

Clinton  and  the  Analysts:  a  $133  Billion 

Difference  of  Opinion 
(By  Steven  Pearlstein  and  David  S.  Broder) 

President  Clinton  has  put  forward  a  credi- 
ble plan  for  restructuring  the  nation's  health 
system,  but  implementing  it  in  the  next  few 
years  will  cost  more  than  he  thought  and 
could  overwhelm  the  frail  institutions  of 
government. 

That  was  the  carefully  stated  but  unam- 
biguous judgment  delivered  yesterday  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  nonpartisan 
policy  analysis  organization  that  enjoys  un- 
usual respect  in  Washington. 

The  CBO  credited  the  administration  with 
coming  up  with  a  framework  that  appears  to 
reconcile  what  many  had  considered  irrecon- 
cilable: extending  health  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans while  at  the  same  time  slowing  the 
growth  of  medical  costs,  which  threaten  to 
consume  20  percent  of  the  nation's  economic 
output  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

But  the  budget  office  implied  what  many 
of  the  country's  leading  business  organiza- 
tions said  last  week  when,  one  after  another, 
they  declared  that  the  Clinton jlan  was  sim- 
ply too  much  too  fast. 

The  headline-grabbing  news  in  the  CBO  re- 
port was  that  the  Clinton  plan  would  not  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  by  $59  billion  over 
the  next  five  years,  as  the  administration 
had  estimated,  but  increase  it  by  $74  billion. 
That  $133  billion  difference  of  opinion  may 
have  more  political  than  economic  signifi- 
cance: Both  predict  that  the  Clinton  plan 
would  begin  saving  money  for  the  govern- 
ment, business  and  consumers  by  the  year 
2000. 

But  the  administration  has  based  its  eco- 
nomic policy  on  lower  deficits  and  lower  in- 
terest rates,  so  the  CBO  report  struck  at  a 
vulnerable  point.  Clinton  has  bragged  that 
he  was  cutting  the  deficit  by  $500  billion  in 
five  years;  at  one  blow,  CBO  wiped  out  more 
than  one-quarter  of  those  claimed  savings. 

Still,  there  were  nuggets  of  good  news  for 
the  administration  in  the  CBO  analysis. 

The  Clinton  plan,  it  concluded,  would  not 
significantly  slow  the  economy  or  result  in 
the  loss  of  jobs,  as  many  critics  have 
charged. 

What  few  minimum  wage  jobs  would  be 
lost  at  restaurants  and  small  manufacturing 
firms,  it  concluded,  would  likely  be  replaced 
in  an  expanded  health  care  sector.  It  pre- 
dicted that  the  job  market  would  improve 
because  some  working  mothers  and  older 
workers  would  drop  out  of  the  work  force. 
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knowing  Chat  their  medical  costs  would  be 
covered. 

The  CBO  also  predicted  that  most  employ- 
ers would  eventually  enjoy  lower  health  in- 
surance premiums  under  the  Clinton  plan, 
passing  on  most  of  the  $20  billion  savings  to 
their  workers  in  the  form  of  higher  wages. 

But  there  were  also  ominous  warnings  in 
the  budget  office's  final  chapter— innoc- 
uously titled  'Other  Considerations"— that 
the  myriad  old  and  new  government  agencies 
required  to  implement  the  plan  may  not  be 
up  to  the  task. 

The  proposed  National  Health  Board,  it 
warned,  would  need  "a  large,  skilled  profes- 
sional stafr'  to  perform  'many  difficult 
tasks  ...  on  extremely  tight  schedules." 
Ditto  for  the  proposed  regional  health  alli- 
ances, which  are  required  by  the  plan  to 
"combine  the  functions  of  purchasing 
agents,  contract  negotiators,  welfare  agen- 
cies, financial  intermediaries,  collectors  of 
premiums,  developers  and  managers  of  infor- 
mation systems  and  coordinators  of  the  flow 
of  information  and  money  between  them- 
selves and  other  alliances." 

"Any  one  of  these  functions  could  be  a 
major  undertaking  for  an  existing  agency 
with  some  experience,  let  alone  for  a  new 
agency  that  would  have  to  perform  them 
all.  "  CBO  said 

The  congressional  analysts  also  said  that 
they — like  many  others  who  have  pondered 
the  subject^were  of  two  minds  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  standby  price  controls  of  the 
Clinton  plan. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  conceded  that  the 
premium  caps  might  plausibly  squeeze  some 
waste  and  inefficiency  out  of  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  might  have  the  unin- 
tended consequences  of  reducing  payments 
to  doctors  and  hospitals,  denying  some  medi- 
cal services  to  some  consumers,  and  creating 
a  political  brouhaha. 

The  only  solace,  they  concluded,  is  that 
any  other  method  of  restraining  health  care 
spending  would  'likely  generate  similar 
stresses." 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  CBO's  judg- 
ment that  the  Clinton  health  plan  so  inti- 
mately involves  government  in  the  nation's 
health  system  that  the  cost  of  the  entire 
thing  ought  to  be  included  in  the  govern- 
ment's set  of  accounts. 

Critics  argue  that  it  only  proves  their 
point  that  the  Clinton  plan  is  just  another 
big-government,  bureaucratic  nightmare. 

But  the  CBO  was  making  a  more  subtle 
point:  Putting  health  care  expenditures  on 
the  budget  won't  really  make  the  plan  more 
or  less  expensive.  But  only  by  exposing  the 
true  costs  of  health  care  to  public  scrutiny 
and  political  debate  each  year  is  there  a 
chance  of  keeping  the  medical  insurance 
guarantee  from  becoming  another  runaway 
entitlement  program. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
quote  one  paragraph  from  this  article. 

The  headline-grabbing  news  in  the  CBO  re- 
port was  that  the  Clinton  plan  would  not  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  by  $59  billion  over 
the  next  five  years,  as  the  administration 
had  estimated,  but  increase  it  by  $74  billion. 
That  $133  billion  difference  of  opinion  may 
have  more  political  than  economic  signifi- 
cance: Both  predict  that  the  Clinton  plan 
would  begin  saving  money  for  the  govern- 
ment, business  and  consumers  by  the  year 
2000. 

One  effect  of  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  that  is  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  health  care  to  keep  this  trend  line 
going  down.  To  the  contrary,  according 


to  the  CBO  report,  health  care  is  going 
to  contribute  to  an  escalation  of  the 
deficit  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

That,  Mr.  President,  underscores  the 
importance  of  the  amendment  that  we 
offer  today,  and  that  is  that  this 
amendment  gives  us  some  hope  of 
keeping  that  trend  line  aimed  in  a 
downward  direction  for  the  balance  of 
this  decade  toward  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

Our  amendment  is  not  an  easy  one.  It 
asks  for  considerable  sacrifice.  It  be- 
gins with  the  premise  that  Congress 
should  first  cut  its  own  spending  before 
cutting  that  of  others.  In  that  spirit, 
we  have  proposed  reducing  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  by  7.5  per- 
cent and  the  congressional  franking 
budget  by  30  percent.  We  have  proposed 
a  5-percent  pay  cut  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  for  senior  executives  and 
congressional  officials,  those  whose 
salaries  are  generally  in  the  range  of 
$96,000  to  $171,000. 

The  bill  also  includes  $5.9  billion  in 
proposals  to  streamline  the  Federal 
Government,  many  of  which  are  based 
on  the  Vice  President's  report  on  re- 
inventing Government. 

Some  of  the  cuts  in  this  amendment 
will  be  difficult  for  the  citizens  of  my 
State.  Among  them  is  a  provision  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  fiscal  years  1994-1999  for  all 
civilian  and  military  retirees  only  on 
the  first  $30,000  of  their  pension  in- 
come. This  cost-of-living  adjustment 
would  not  affect  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

The  plan  also  includes  Medicare  sav- 
ings that  would  affect  some  of  Flor- 
ida's senior  citizens.  For  example,  the 
amendment  would  impose  a  10-percent 
copayment  on  the  beneficiaries  of  Med- 
icare home  health  services  whose  in- 
comes exceed  150  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level. 

Our  plan  would  also  phase  out  the 
Medicare  part  B  premium  subsidy  for 
individuals  with  incomes  over  $100,000 
and  reduce  it  for  those  who  earn  more 
than  $50,000  a  year.  This  proposal  re- 
quires a  small  sacrifice  from  1  in  10 
senior  citizens,  those  most  able  to  pay. 
It  would  save  the  Government  $16.3  bil- 
lion over  the  5  years  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  18  Senators  sponsoring 
this  deficit  reduction  package  dis- 
agrees with  some  of  its  provisions.  Be- 
cause I  know  how  hard  many  of  Flor- 
ida's senior  citizens  struggle  to  get  by, 
I  found  the  Medicare  and  cost-of-living 
reductions  especially  hard  to  swallow, 
but  we  agreed  to  work  together,  de- 
spite our  differences,  for  the  sake  of 
the  national  interest  in  serious  deficit 
reduction. 

Our  plan  is  similar  to  a  plan  which 
was  pfoposed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  November.  It  lost  by 
just  six  votes.  That  narrow  defeat,  de- 
spite intense  lobbying  against  the  plan, 
is   evidence    that   Congress   is   serious 
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about  deficit  reduction.  We  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  committed  to  this  plan.  We 
spoke  with  the  President  last  Novem- 
ber in  the  White  House  urging  him  to 
support  our  spending  cuts. 

Still,  as  the  Senate  debates  these 
hefty  and  worthwhile  spending  cuts,  we 
must  not  see  them  as  a  panacea  for  our 
deficit  reduction.  These  cuts  are  just 
one  stride  in  the  right  direction.  We 
must  make  sure  they  are  accompanied 
by  other  deficit-reduction  measures. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  major  battle- 
ground will  be  health  care.  In  spite  of 
the  disappointing  news  that  we  re- 
ceived yesterday,  we  must  continue  the 
effort  to  restrain  what  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  segment,  not  only  of 
our  Federal  Government's  budget  but 
also  the  budgets  of  most  States,  local 
communities,  families,  and  individual 
Americans. 

No  deficit-reduction  plan  can  work 
unless  we  curb  the  steep  increases  in 
health  care  costs  through  comprehen- 
sive health  care  reform.  We  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  every  dollar  cut  from 
the  Federal  budget  is  going  to  cause 
discomfort  to  someone,  but  we  must  re- 
alize at  the  same  time  that  the  last  12 
years  of  deficit  spending  have  caused 
more  pain  to  more  Americans  than 
these  spending  cuts  ever  will.  That 
pain  would  be  particularly  felt  by  fu- 
ture generations,  to  whom  we  are  leav- 
ing a  heritage  of  national  debt  ap- 
proaching $5  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  I  alluded  earlier  to  a 
chart  that  I  wanted  to  use  to  illustrate 
the  impact  of  this  on  one  American 
family,  the  family  of  my  father,  Ernest 
Graham.  My  father  was  born  in 
Croswell,  MI,  in  February  1885.  At  that 
time,  the  national  debt,  almost  100 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  $1.6  billion,  which 
amounted  to  $28  for  every  living  Amer- 
ican man,  woman,  and  child  in  Feb- 
ruary 1885. 

I  was  bom  in  1936,  at  which  time  the 
national  debt  was  $33.8  billion.  When  I 
was  born,  every  American  had  an  in- 
debtedness of  $264.  Twenty-seven  years 
later,  my  first  child  was  bom. 

In  January  1963,  when  Gwen  was 
born,  the  national  debt  was  $310.3  bil- 
lion, or  $1,640  per  individual  American. 
I  am  going  to  come  back  and  talk  a  bit 
about  the  difference  between  the  $264 
that  I  owed  on  the  date  of  my  birth  in 
November  1936  and  what  my  daughter 
owed  in  January  1963. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  now  have 
three  grandchildren.  When  my  first 
grandchild  was  born  in  October  1990, 
the  national  debt  was  $3.2  trillion,  or 
$12,900  per  citizen. 

When  my  second  grandchild  was  born 
in  January  1992,  the  debt  had  come  to 
$4  trillion,  or  $15,700  per  person. 

And  when  my  third  grandchild  was 
born  in  October  1993,  the  debt  was  $4.4 
trillion,  or  $17,010. 

A  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  it  took  27  years,  from  1936  to  1963, 
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for  the  debt  to  go  up  approximately 
$1,300  per  person.  It  took  less  than  10 
months  for  the  debt  to  increase  $1,300 
per  person  between  January  and  Octo- 
ber 1992. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
leaving  to  our  next  generation  of 
Americans.  Only  by  making  respon- 
sible cuts  in  spending,  by  a  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  balancing  our  Fed- 
eral budget,  by  passing  significant 
health  care  reform  can  we  look  our 
children  and  grandchildren  in  the  eye 
knowing  that  we  are  no  longer  support- 
ing ourselves  at  their  expense  and  at 
their  economic  security  and  personal 
future. 

I  believe  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  today  a  responsible  set  of  fiscal 
proposals.  They  are  responsible  today 
in  terms  of  our  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people.  They  are  even 
more  responsible  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  because,  to  the  extent  of 
this  proposal,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
asking  them  to  pay  our  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  for  us 
to  adopt  a  principle  that  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  its  own  bills  and  that  we  will 
demonstrate  by  example,  beginning 
last  year  and  continuing  this  year  and 
into  the  future  until  we  have  accom- 
plished that  objective,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  hard  choices  to  bal- 
ance our  Federal  budget. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Florida  says  that  each  generation 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  its  own  bills. 
That  sounds  good,  and  why  should  not 
one  subscribe  to  that?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  really  means  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  such  a  rule 
should  apply.  I  do  not  presume  to  be 
able  to  get  inside  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  Senator,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  man  of  his  intelligence,  wisdom  and 
experience  really,  really  believes  that 
such  a  position  should  be  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to. 

This  Senate,  with  my  helping  to  lead 
the  fight,  in  1992  by  a  vote  of  84  to  10 
passed  a  disaster  relief  bill  containing 
$4.4  billion  for  the  victims  of  Hurri- 
canes Andrew  and  Iniki  in  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  those 
of  Typhoon  Omar  on  the  territory  of 
Guam.  That  money  was  not  offset. 
That  money  had  to  be  borrowed,  and  it 
added  to  the  deficit,  just  as  the  money 
that  is  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, which  provides  relief  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  California  earthquake  and 
also  additional  moneys  for  the  victims 
of  last  year's  floods,  will  be  added  to 
the  deficit. 

I  suppose  that  the  Senator  is  saying, 
in  effect,  that  if  we  cannot  pay  off  in 
our  generation  the  money  for  all  these 
disasters,  then  we  should  not  appro- 
priate the  moneys.  The  Senator  also 


said  something  to  the  effect  that  his  il- 
lustrious father,  was  bom  in  1885,  at  a 
time  the  national  debt  was  somewhere 
between  $1  billion  and  $2  billion. 

But  the  Senator  did  not  go  on  to  say 
that,  in  1898,  we  fought  a  war  with 
Spain  over  the  Philippines,  and  that  we 
subsequently  fought  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  all  of  which  added  to  the  national 
debt,  and  moreover,  that  we  suffered  a 
Great  Depression,  during  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  was  bora  in  1936.  I 
was  19  years  old  in  1936. 

I  know  what  we  went  through  in  that 
Depression.  We  had  to  borrow  money  to 
get  the  country  off  its  back.  Millions  of 
people  in  this  country  were  walking 
the  streets  and  the  back  alleys  looking 
for  work,  and  could  find  none.  Veterans 
were  selling  apples  on  the  streets.  Coal 
miners  were  wrapping  burlap  sacks 
around  their  feet  to  keep  from  freezing 
in  the  wintertime.  Thousands  of  coal 
miners  could  not  find  a  job.  Those  who 
worked,  worked  for  less  than  $2  a  day. 
sometimes  2  days  a  week,  sometimes  3 
days  a  week,  sometimes  none.  School- 
teachers could  not  get  their  checks 
cashed  for  full  value,  but  had  to  take  a 
20,  25  percent  discount  to  get  their 
checks  cashed. 

That  was  the  Great  Depression.  I 
lived  through  it.  I  saw  it.  I  knew  some- 
thing about  it,  having  grown  up  in  a 
coal  miner's  home.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  just  bom  in  1936.  The  Roo- 
sevelt administration  had  to  borrow 
money  to  get  the  country  going  again. 
There  come  times  when  a  great  Gov- 
ernment like  ours  has  to  borrow 
money,  and  anyone  who  believes  other- 
wise simply  is  not  looking  the  facts  in 
the  eye.  This  country  has  gone  through 
depressions  and  panics  and  recessions 
and  wars,  and  it  has  had  to  borrow 
money. 

Let  the  record  show  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  national  debt's 
having  increased  from  the  year  1885, 
when  it  was  less  than  $2  billion,  other 
than  just  profligate  spending,  and,  ad- 
mittedly, the  country  hsis  also  done 
some  of  that.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  for  disaster  relief  for  his 
people  when  they  were  in  dire  need.  I 
voted  for  it  and  would  do  so  again  to 
help  him.  Now  we  have  a  bill  before 
this  Senate  that  provides  relief  for  the 
victims  of  the  California  earthquake 
and  additional  relief  for  the  people  in 
the  midwest  who  were  stricken  in  the 
floods  last  year,  all  of  which  moneys 
will  be  added  to  the  deficit.  The  money 
for  Hurricane  Andrew  was  added  to  the 
deficit.  These  moneys  that  are  being 
appropriated  in  this  bill  as  emergency 
items  will  likewise  be  added  to  the  def- 
icit. 

Some  will  say,  "Well,  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  balance  its  budg- 
et like  I  balance  mine  at  my  house." 
Well,  that  sounds  good.  But  how  many 
people  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for 


a  house?  How  many  people  are  able  to 
go  into  the  car  dealer  and  slap  the 
money  down  on  the  barrel  head  and 
say,  "Here  is  your  money.  Give  me  my 
car.  Give  me  the  keys."  How  many  cou- 
ples are  able  to  get  married  and  say,  "I 
have  my  house  paid  for?  This  is  my  fur- 
niture; it  is  all  paid  for.  I  am  not  in 
debt  for  the  television  set,  not  in  debt 
for  the  kitchen  cabinets,  not  in  debt 
for  the  gas  range.  Everything  is  money 
on  the  barrel  head."  How  many  newly 
married  couples  can  say  that?  The  av- 
erage family  in  this  country  could  not 
get  along  if  it  did  not  borrow  money 
and  go  in  debt. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say,  "Well, 
the  States  balance  their  budgets." 

I  do  not  believe  it.  The  States  gen- 
erally have  two  budgets.  They  function 
on  an  operating  budget,  most  of  them, 
and  then  also  on  a  capital  budget.  They 
have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  roads, 
veterans'  bonuses,  bridges,  school 
buildings,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

I  hope  the  able  Senator  will  retire 
with  me  tonight,  he  in  his  home  and 
me  in  mine,  and  go  back  and  read 
about  Jefferson  and  how  he  put  the 
country  into  debt  to  the  tune  of  $15 
million  to  make  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. How  much  would  that  be  today? 
Jefferson  went  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 
$15  million,  and  thank  God  he  did.  He 
saddled  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
beyond  his  own  administration  to  pay 
off  that  debt,  $15  million  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  827.000  square  miles 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Canadian  border  and  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Rockies.  How 
many  States  are  included  in  that  vast 
amount  of  territory,  all  of  that  terri- 
tory for  2'/i  cents  an  acre?  If  Jefferson 
would  have  waited  until  such  time  as 
he  could  have  paid  the  money  down  for 
it,  he  would  never  have  gotten  such  a 
bargain  and  we  in  the  United  States 
today  would  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Jef- 
ferson's wise  action. 

That  money  was  borrowed.  So,  let  us 
not  stand  up  on  this  floor  and  point  to 
Jefferson,  that  great  man  from  Monti- 
cello  who  believed  that  a  government 
was  not  supposed  to  borrow  money,  but 
should  only  expend  such  money  as 
could  be  accounted  for  in  one's  own 
generation.  Jefferson  went  in  debt  for 
827,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  that  he  did  it. 

I  have  referred  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  may  wish  to 
react  to  what  I  have  said  or  ask  me  a 
question  or  have  me  take  my  seat, 
whatever 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  would  just  respond 
to  this  extent.  First,  as  I  stated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  way  in  which  this  Con- 
gress, specifically  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, dealt  with  the  crisis  that  we 
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faced  in  Florida  after  Hurricane  An- 
drew. For  that  I  am  extremely  appre- 
ciative. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
action  we  are  proposing  today  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  statement  of  appre- 
ciation. In  some  ways,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appropriate  response  of 
gratitude.  The  some  $90  billion  plus 
that  this  amendment  will  reduce  in 
Federal  spending  over  the  next  5  years 
equals  and  exceeds  the  generosity  of 
this  Congress,  not  only  to  my  State  as 
a  result  of  hurricanes  but  also  to 
States  like  South  Carolina,  Hawaii, 
and,  today,  California  for  the  disasters 
that  nature  has  directed  at  them. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  tides  in  the 
life  of  men  and  women  and  tides  in  the 
life  of  nations.  There  are  times  when  a 
nation  is  faced  with  a  major  threat  to 
its  security,  a  war.  There  are  times 
when  a  nation  is  faced  with  an  unusual 
economic  circumstance — the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's— in  which  it  must 
take  steps  in  order  to  protect  itself  and 
its  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  indicates  that 
there  must  be  some  other  times  in  that 
cycle  when,  to  use  the  Biblical  admoni- 
tion, you  have  7  years  in  which  you  can 
begin  to  store  away  grain  for  those  dif- 
ficult times. 

Frankly,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
period  of  our  Nation's  life,  February 
1994.  is  one  of  those  good  times.  We 
have  just  received  a  report  of  surging 
economic  growth  in  this  country,  ap- 
proaching 5  percent  growth  in  our  Na- 
tion's product  in  the  last  90  days.  We 
do  not  have  a  great  national  war  to 
face  us.  Our  young  men  and  women  are 
at  home  engaged  in  peaceful  activities. 
I  think  this  would  be  a  prudent  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  make  a  further  down- 
payment  on  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  many  quali- 
ties of  our  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  only  one  of  which  is 
his  enormous  command  of  history  with 
a  sweep  that  begins  before  the  Greeks 
and  carries  us  to  and  beyond  the 
present  day.  We  each  did  draw  our  own 
lessons  from  what  those  personalities 
and  events  of  history  would  be.  I  would 
hope  that  one  of  those  lessons  would  be 
that  in  a  time  as  we  are  today,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  begin  to  prepare  to 
strengthen  our  Nation  for  its  future, 
and  to  begin  the  process  of  rebuilding 
our  fiscal  house  to  face  the  possibility 
of  the  future  storms,  hurricanes,  and 
earthquakes. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  applauds  the 
amendment  that  he  supports.  He 
speaks  of  the  $90-some  billion  in  sav- 
ings that  he  claims  would  accrue  from 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment.  The 
Senator  was  not  on  the  floor,  I  guess, 
when  I  blew  that  amendment  apart  by 


pointing  out  that  it  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  would  result  in  no  such  sav- 
ings. A  good  many  of  those  alleged  sav- 
ings have  already  been  captured.  Some 
of  the  moneys  were  never  appropriated 
that  this  amendment  takes  credit  for 
saving. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  reference  to  history.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  his  amendment  would  not 
achieve  the  savings  that  it  is  purported 
to  save.  With  all  kindness,  all  that  I 
can  say  about  the  amendment  is  that  it 
is  a  phony  amendment.  It  does  not 
make  those  savings.  I  will  not  go 
through  it  again.  The  record  has  been 
made.  I  have  already  explained  in  great 
detail  why  the  amendment  does  not  do 
what  it  purports  to  do. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  oppose  the  Kerrey  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

This  amendment  makes  a  number  of 
broad  proposals  to  cut  programs,  re- 
duce cost-of-living  adjustments,  and 
eliminate  or  reduce  pay  increases  cur- 
rently covered  in  law.  Many  of  these 
proposals  are  restatements  or  variants 
of  the  Vice  President's  National  Per- 
formance Review. 

The  proposals  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  different  committees  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  structured 
process  under  which  legislative  propos- 
als are  reviewed  and  considered.  We 
must  not,  in  the  heat  of  debate  on  a 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations, approve  legislation  which 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  deliberate  re- 
view. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska implies  that  one  cannot  oppose 
this  amendment  and  support  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  disagree.  I 
have  long  supported  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  but  I  also  support  giving 
that  proposal  a  full  debate  within  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  gain  quick  approval  of  a  complex  set 
of  program  cuts.  If  these  cuts  are  sound 
proposals  and  will  realize  the  savings 
described  by  its  sponsors,  then  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  review  and  debate 
in  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  said  that 
this  proposal  has  been  public  knowl- 
edge for  several  months.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  any  number  of  proposals 
floating  at  any  given  time.  Some  are 
serious  efforts  and  others  are  only  at- 
tempts to  determine  support  for  an 
idea.  I  have  not  carefully  reviewed  this 
amendment.  It  was  not  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  until  a 
few  hours  ago. 
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After  a  quick  review.  I  find  that 
there  are  reductions  to  military  retire- 
ment cost-of-living  adjustments.  Mr. 
President,  this  proposal  will  impose  a 
triple  hit  on  military  retirees.  This 
group  has  already  seen  their  retire- 
ment reduced  by  past  pay  freezes  and 
caps.  Last  year,  we  delayed  their 
COLA'S  which  amounts  to  a  surtax  of 
$2,000  to  $3,000  per  retiree.  This  amend- 
ment will  further  reduce  the  retire- 
ment benefit  which  these  people  have 
earned.  The  amendment  will  affect 
thousands  of  military  retirees  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  im- 
pacts and  alternatives. 

Mr.   President,   the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  close  the  Uniformed  Services 
University    of    Health    Sciences.    This 
was  also  proposed  in  the  National  Per- 
formance Review.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  planning  a  hearing  to  ex- 
amine  this   issue   in   detail.   The   Sur- 
geons General  of  the  military  services 
all  oppose  closing  this  unique  institu- 
tion.   I   have   received   letters   from   a 
large   number  of  distinguished   physi- 
cians urging  me  to  oppose  any  effort  to 
close  the  university.  These  are  civilian 
doctors,  many  of  whom  chair  depart- 
ments  at   prominent   medical   schools 
across  the  country.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  provided  initial  cost  data 
on   the   university   to   the   Vice   Presi- 
dent's   National    Performance    Review 
task   force.   In  a  subsequent  analysis, 
CBO  has  revised  the  cost  data  and  as  a 
result  the  savings   to   be  realized  are 
substantially  reduced.  So  far  reviews  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  have  ignored  the 
less  tangible  benefit  to  the  university. 
This  military  medical  school  is  similar 
to  our  military  academies  in  that  the 
graduates  are  highly  trained  military 
medical      professionals.      They      learn 
much   more   that  just  medicine,    they 
are   trained   in   the   unique  aspects  of 
medicine   in   a   military   environment. 
Additionally,    the    university    provides 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  state  of 
the  art  medical  research  facility  which 
can  focus  on  areas  of  concern  to  the 
military.     Civilian     medical     research 
centers  tend  to  concentrate  on   prob- 
lems which  have  the  potential  for  ap- 
plication to  the  larger  civilian  commu- 
nity. We  should  not  close  this  national 
resource  as  part  of  a  budget  reduction 
plan  without  affording  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine the  advisability  of  such  clo- 
sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  cited  2  of 
the  57  proposals  in  the  amendment  as 
examples.  I  chose  these  two  because 
they  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  where  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member.  We 
should  not  abdicate  the  standing  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  in  a  rush  to  enact 
budget  cuts  which  may  or  may  not  re- 
alize the  projected  savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  yesterday  that  they  can- 
not allow  their  budgeteers  to  make  de- 
cisions which  may  yield  short-term 
savings  but  may,  in  fact,  incur  long- 
term  cost.  I  think  this  amendment 
falls  victim  to  a  similar  fate  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
presenting  to  the  Senate  in  graphic 
clarity  the  shortcomings  of  the  Kerrey 
amendment. 

I  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
way  he  presented  the  case  in  which  he 
demonstrated  that  of  the  $94  billion. 
$78  billion  has  already  been  invested, 
either  because  the  funds  have  not  been 
appropriated,  and  therefore  savings 
cannot  be  made,  or  that  funds  have 
been  reduced  in  other  accounts.  Third, 
they  have  been  set  aside  for  programs 
such  as  the  crime  bill  or  the  health 
program. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  his  recollec- 
tion of  history  at  the  time  of  our 
founding,  and  that  brought  to  mind  a 
little  footnote  in  history  that  I  am 
constantly  reminding  myself  of.  When 
Gen.  George  Washington  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1789,  he  did 
so  by  giving  up  his  command  of  the 
Continental  Army,  which  at  that  time 
came  to  30,000.  And  with  30,000  men 
from  the  13  colonies,  he  was  able  to  de- 
feat the  formidable  British  forces.  But 
then  when  he  became  President,  these 
forces  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  following  year,  he  addressed  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
quested that  funds  be  appropriated  so 
that  the  United  States  could  have  a 
standing  army— not  a  large  army,  but 
an  army  of  less  than  2,000  men— to 
guard  our  borders,  to  protect  our 
shores  from  enemy  infiltration,  be- 
cause the  President  was  still  concerned 
about  the  ambitions  of  the  British.  But 
then  the  Congress,  as  we  are  doing 
today,  began  debating  the  President's 
proposal;  and  when  the  dust  settled, 
the  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  pay 
for  a  Continental  Army  made  up  of  80 
men— 25  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  head- 
quarters of  the  Continental  Army,  and 
55  at  West  Point,  to  begin  the  military 
academy. 

Historians  now  tell  us  that  the  Brit- 
ish watched  this  with  great  surprise, 
that  the  victors  suddenly  dismantled 
themselves.  So  we  had  another  war. 
The  British  felt  that  we  were  not  eager 
to  do  battle,  so  we  were  faced  with  the 
War  of  1812.  In  that  war,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  certain  you  remember  that  this 
building  was  demolished. 

I  cite  that  to  suggest  that  there  are 
times  when  funds  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated through  borrowing.  But.  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
amendment  and,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 


to  address  proposal  No.  48:  Eliminate 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
The  Health  Sciences.  According  to  this 
table,  projected  savings.  5  years,  $300 
million. 

First,  the  CBO  has  not  come  out  with 
any  numbers.  The  numbers  that  I  have 
seen  would  suggest  that  this  is  more 
than  double  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.     President,     in     the     mid-1970's. 
there  were  many  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  this  land  who  were  quite 
concerned   with    the   condition   of  our 
military.  That  is  when  words  such  as 
"hollow  army"  came  to  be.  For  exam- 
ple, it  may  surprise  Americans  to  real- 
ize this  today,  but  during  that  period 
over  one-third  of  our  naval  vessels  were 
considered  not  ready  for  combat,  not 
because   the  vessels  were  old  and  de- 
crepit, some  were  brand  new,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  were  not  ready  for  combat 
because  we  did  not  have  personnel- 
personnel  capable  of  running  the  ships. 
In  recruiting,  we  were  having  a  ter- 
rible time.  I  am  certain  you  have  heard 
of  the  five  categories  in  the  military 
personnel  system:  Category  1,  the  ge- 
nius; category  2.  the  college  grad;  cat- 
egory 3.  the  high  school  grad;  category 
4,  less  than  that;  category  5  would  be 
the    retarded.    Up    until    recently,    we 
have  not  been  able  to  attract  volun- 
teers  into   our  services   in   which   we 
have  been  able  to  get  a  multitude  of 
categories  3  and  2,  college  grads  and 
high  school  graduates,  and  less  than  1 
percent  category  4.  Admittedly,  there 
are  positions  in  the  military  where  cat- 
egory 4  may  suffice.  But  in  the  1970's. 
over  30  percent  of  our  volunteers  were 
category  4. 

Thank  God  we  were  not  involved  in  a 
major  war  at  that  time,  because  we 
would  have  had  to  depend  upon  cat- 
egory 4's  to  stand  in  harm's  way  in  our 
behalf,  men  and  women  who  would 
have  had  difficulty  reading  instruction 
sheets  and  understanding  what  those 
words  meant. 

In  the  same  sense,  during  that  period 
a  study  was  conducted  and  it  was 
shown  that  we  were  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous position,  very  simply  because 
we  did  not  have  adequate  medical  sup- 
port. We  were  not  able  to  recruit  and 
retain  physicians.  It  was  not  that  sim- 
ple. The  report  showed  that  we  could 
not  go  into  any  war  because  we  did  not 
have  the  appropriate  medical  person- 
nel. How  can  we  send  men  and  women 
out  into  combat  without  medical 
forces?  But  that  was  a  condition.  As  a 
result,  we  established  two  programs: 
One  is  the  scholarship  program  and  the 
other  is  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences. 

In  Desert  Storm,  60  percent  of  the 
physicians  who  served  our  men  and 
women  there  were  graduates.  I  will  just 
give  you  a  set  of  statistics  here,  be- 
cause recruiting  and  retention  are  very 
important. 

The  class  of  1981:  Retention  percent- 
age  of  physicians,   graduates   of  this 
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medical  school,  was  92.4  percent;  92.4 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  who 
went  through  this  school  system  are 
still  in  uniform— 92.4  percent. 

Let  us  take  the  same  year  for  the  Air 
Force  academy,  in  which  we  spend 
more  money  than  for  physicians,  be- 
cause we  need  pilots.  The  class  of  1981: 
54.5  percent  are  still  in  service. 

There  are  those  who  would  wish  to 
close  this  up,  because  they  say  that  the 
cost  of  training  is  higher  than  most  of 
the  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  126  medical  schools. 
Of  that  number,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  those  opposing  this  medical 
school,  two-thirds  of  the  126  can  do  the 
business  with  less  money.  But.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  only  medical 
school  that  trains  our  men  and  women 
in  military  medicine,  men  and  women 
who  make  military  their  career,  men 
and  women  who  serve  longer  than 
other  physicians. 

I  commend  those  who  go  through  the 
scholarship  program,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  6  percent  of 
those  who  go  through  the  scholarship 
program  serve  until  retirement. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  from  the 
medical  school  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  Health  Sciences, 
over  41  percent  will  serve  until  retire- 
ment. That  is  an  extraordinary  record. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  record. 

Then,  add  to  this  a  little  item:  the 
second  and  third  year  students  of  the 
medical  school  are  called  upon  to  serve 
at  Bethesda  and  at  Walter  Reed  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  With- 
out this  medical  school,  we  would  have 
to  make  that  up  by  hiring  doctors. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  all  of  our  medical 
hospitals  have  civilian  doctors  and  we 
have  to  pay  them  twice  or  three  times 
what  we  pay  the  military  doctors. 

Add  to  this  another  dimension:  Of 
the  126  medical  schools,  only  one  does 
not  receive  special  grants  from  NIH  or 
places  like  that.  All  medical  schools, 
those  in  your  State  and  your  State,  re- 
ceive grants  from  Government  sources. 
That  brings  down  the  cost  of  oper- 
ations. 

But  when  you  add  the  fact  that  this 
program  has  addressed  very  effectively 
the  problems  of  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion, that  alone  is  a  major  savings  to 
the  Defense  Department. 

We  have  a  career  corps  of  men  and 
women  who  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
serve. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  you  are  thinking 
about  savings,  then  item  48  is  not  a 
saving.  You  cut  this  out  and  it  will  add 
to  the  cost  of  running  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  President,  to  sug- 
gest other  statistics.  I  will  just  end 
with  one. 

When  you  include  all  the  graduates 
from  day  one  of  this  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University.  97  percent  are  still  in 
uniform— 97  percent. 

It  may  not  impress  you,  but,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  should  ask  our- 
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selves  how  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
tell  our  sons  and  daughters,  "You 
should  make  the  military  your  career." 
It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  President. 

After  all,  in  Desert  Storm  none  of  us 
had  a  son  or  daughter  in  Desert  Storm 
because  1  percent  of  America  has 
stepped  forward,  volunteered,  and  told 
us,  'We  are  willing  to  stand  in  harm's 
way  for  you."  Now,  if  they  are  willing 
to  stand  in  harm's  way,  then  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  them  with  the 
best. 

All  of  us  here  in  our  own  way  support 
the  Defense  Department,  even  those 
who  vote  against  defense  spending.  I 
watch  with  interest  my  colleagues  who 
constantly  vote  against  the  Defense 
Department  stand  up  and  they  would 
be  the  first  to  say,  "Send  our  troops  to 
Bosnia."  "Send  our  troops  to  Soma- 
lia." 

It  costs  money.  Mr.  President.  In 
fact,  we  have  $1.2  billion  in  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  bill  that  we  are 
considering  at  this  moment  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Haiti, 
Iraq.  It  is  not  cheap. 

If  we  want  these  men  and  women  to 
step  forward,  then  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide  them 
with  the  best. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  debate  most  of  the 
afternoon  in  my  office.  I  commend  all 
my  colleagues.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
good  discussion. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  I  know  is  realistic 
and  sincere  about  wanting  to  move  for- 
ward, but  I  am  troubled  by  some  as- 
pects of  his  amendment. 

In  particular,  we  have  already  voted 
on  one-third  of  the  savings  to  pay  for 
the  crime  bill. 

And  it  is  not  just  in  the  crime  bill. 
As  I  understand  the  last  count,  this 
spending  cut  was  from  seven  different 
bills.  So  I  think  this  would  be  the 
eighth. 

A  lot  of  us  certainly  want  to  cut 
spending— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  one  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  one  and  certainly  other  co- 
sponsors  are — but  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
realistic,  because  I  think  we  are  going 
to  use  that  money  for  the  crime  bill. 
Maybe  the  Senator  has  better  informa- 
tion. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  bill 
I  support.  In  fact,  I  think  about  19  of 
the  provisions  are  identical  to  a  bill 
that  I  will  introduce  tomorrow  with  17 
cosponsors  that  would  cut  spending  by 
$50  billion  over  5  years.  There  are  two 
things  that  distinguish  the  bill  that  we 
are  working  on — and  we  hope  to  have 
bipartisan  support;  I  would  certainly 
ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  it 
—that  are  different  from  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending. 

We  do  not  double  or  triple  count  the 
savings.  It  is  an  amendment  we  have 


worked  on  with  Senator  Hutchison. 
Senator  Roth,  and  others  on  our  side. 
As  I  said,  we  certainly  welcome  col- 
leagues on  both  sides.  So  we  do  not 
count  things  that  have  already  been 
approved  for  other  purposes. 

It  does  lock  in  the  savings  for  the 
deficit  reduction.  And  I  am  not  certain 
the  pending  amendment  does. 

Because  the  pending  amendment  fails 
to  lock  in  the  savings  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  these  cuts  will  not  be  used  to  fi- 
nance spending  increases  elsewhere  in 
the  budget. 

Finally,  I  think  when  it  comes  to  en- 
titlements, I  think  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  part  B  Medi- 
care. I  have  been  talking  about  it  for 
years.  If  we  cannot  do  something  about 
this,  we  cannot  do  much  else.  We 
should  at  least  take  a  look  at  part  B 
Medicare. 

The  President  has  created  a  biparti- 
san commission  to  study  entitlements. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be 
chairman  of  that  commission  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH,  will  be  vice  chairman  of  that 
commission.  I  know  that  they  are 
going  to  take  a  hard  look.  If  it  is  up  to 
Senator  Danforth  and  Senator 
Kerrey,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
very  difficult  choices  made  on  entitle- 
ments. 

I  read  today  that  the  next  generation 
is  going  to  have  a  tax  rate  of  82  per- 
cent— 82  percent — if  you  were  bom 
after  1990,  I  think  it  was.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  big.  big  tax  bite.  Who 
knows  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 
But  it  is  82  percent.  The  bottom  line  is 
we  are  not  going  to  reduce  that 
amount  unless  we  deal  with  entitle- 
ments. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
certainly  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them.  We  are  prepared  to  move  ahead 
with  that  commission. 

I  am  not  certain  what  will  happen, 
but  we  will  offer  an  amendment.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  it  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  another  amendment. 
But  we  have  a  supplemental  amend- 
ment just  to  pay  for  this,  for  all  the 
discretionary. 

And  we  believe  it  is  responsible.  We 
believe  it  could  have  some  broad  sup- 
port. It  is  $6,617  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994  budgetary  authority  and  $1.9742 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  discretionary 
outlays.  We  delete  the  emergency  des- 
ignation because  if  you  pay  for  it,  you 
do  not  need  the  emergency  designation 
and  it  fully  pays  for  the  supplemental 
with  spending  cuts.  I  will  be  talking 
about  that  amendment  later  in  the 
event  this  amendment  should  fail. 

So  I  hope  we  might  defeat  this 
amendment  and  move  on  to  another 
amendment  that  some  of  us  are  pre- 
pared to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  indeed  the  double  ac- 
counting problem  is  one  we  footnoted. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  dealt  with 
that  earlier.  We  included  it  only  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  enacted  into  law. 
We  were  not  trying  to  hide  anything 
from  anybody.  We  fully  disclosed  that 
$26  billion  might  end  up  being  double 
counted  depending  on  what  ends  up 
happening.  We  indicate  with  our 
amendment,  if  the  crime  bill  passes, 
this  $26  billion  will  be  used  as  we  have 
all — or  most  of  us  have — voted  earlier. 

I  am  going  to  make,  really,  some 
closing  statements,  I  hope.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Lieberman  wants  to  make  some 
statements.  Then  I  am  prepared  to  go 
to  a  vote. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  is  an  accomplished  fiddler.  I 
have  heard  him  and  know  this  to  be  the 
case. 

He  is  also  an  accomplished  whittler.  I 
just  saw  him  do  that  to  our  amend- 
ment, cutting  it  down  to  size  substan- 
tially, not  only  with  the  $26  billion 
that  the  Republican  leader  just  men- 
tioned but  some  other  items.  I  would 
like  to  just  take  a  few  minutes  to  put 
a  little  wood  back  on  this  proposal. 

First  of  all,  I  disagree  with  Secretary 
Shalala's  statement  that  the  proposals 
which  we  have,  having  to  do  with  Medi- 
care, kill  all  the  health  care  proposals 
we  have  in  the  Senate  to  date.  First  of 
all,  I  assume  the  only  proposal  the  Sec- 
retary is  concerned  about  is  the  Presi- 
dent's. So  I  just  strongly  disagree  with 
that,  because  until  and  unless  we  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  we 
have  the  ability  to  say  "no."  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  their  con- 
fidence. At  least  I  do  not  see  the  con- 
fidence coming  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Maybe  the  confidence  is  coming 
someplace  else  in  this  body,  but  not  to 
me  until  we  demonstrate  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  say  "no."  We  cannot 
provide  an  unlimited  blank  check  on 
health  care.  We  cannot  do  it.  My  de- 
mand, what  I  want  right  now,  and  what 
1  suspect  most  people  want,  is  in  excess 
typically  of  what  we  can  afford.  I  have 
to  have  some  constraint.  Right  now,  we 
have  precious  little.  And  this  amend- 
ment deals  with  iV-$30  billion. 

It  does  not  feel  good;  it  is  tough.  We 
have  had  lots  of  people  calling  and 
writing  and  saying  they  object  to  those 
proposals  and  other  pieces  that  we 
have,  having  to  do  with  the  COLA'S  in 
particular.  But  it  is  very  real.  As  to 
the  overhead,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  dealt  with  that  very  effec- 
tively. The  $21  billion  in  here  is  for  ad- 
ministrative savings  having  to  do  with 
nonpersonnel  items. 

It  still  leaves  us — let  us  assume  we 
pass  the  crime  bill,  an  assumption  that 
frankly  we  cannot,  honestly,  be  100  per- 
cent certain  of.  But  let  us  assume  we 
do.  It  is  still  a  $68  billion  package.  It 


still,  I  think,  demonstrates  why  we 
have  a  problem  with  deficit  reduction. 
If  $90  billion  is  the  total  we  are  able 
to  do,  I  understand,  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget — and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
big  debate  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment — to  balance  the  budget 
takes  $600  billion  over  5  years.  We  are 
talking  about  $90  billion. 

So  I  just  say,  with  all  due  respect, 
this  amendment  is  a  relatively  modest 
proposal  that  requires  us  to  say  "no" 
to  people;  to  put  some  constraints  and 
restraints  on  our  desire  to  please,  our 
desire  to  make  people  happy. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  things  that  is  really  becom- 
ing obvious  to  me  is  that  we  do  need  a 
debate,  an  honest  debate  about  should 
we  be  borrowing  money  or  not.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  ex- 
change between  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  about  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  $15 
million,  I  believe  it  was.  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  laid  down  for  that.  The  ques- 
tion was.  did  we  get  our  money's 
worth?  I  will  say  we  did.  First  of  all. 
had  Thomas  Jefferson  not  purchased 
that,  the  current  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  saying  "Vive  la 
France"  instead  of  "God  bless  Amer- 
ica." since  Arkansas  was  included  in 
that  purchase.  We  got  a  bargain,  obvi- 
ously. 

I  have  56  items  to  cut.  I  do  not  have 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  on  here.  In- 
cluded in  my  56  items  is  not  Hope,  AR. 
I  am  not  buying  any  real  estate  in 
these  deals.  I  am  not  buying  anything 
that  I  consider  to  be  so  overriding  a 
value  that  I  am  willing  to  say  to  my 
children  we  are  going  to  borrow  money 
to  do  it. 

I  do  not  expect,  as  I  said,  given  the 
opposition  we  have  seen  last  year  to 
Penny-Kasich  and  the  opposition  to 
this  proposal,  that  this  amendment  is 
likely  to  pass.  I  hope  it  does,  frankly. 
But  I  suspect  there  will  be  all  sorts  of 
reasons  cited  to  have  to  vote  against 
it. 

One  thing  this  amendment  illustrates 
is  we  do  need  a  changed  process  in  the 
Senate.  I  mean  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  people  who  have  been  around 
here  a  lot  longer  than  I  have.  Under- 
stand, earlier  I  said  I  wish  we  were  not 
attaching  this  thing  to  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation.  We 
are  doing  that  because  the  rescission 
bill  was  merged  with  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental,  and  we  are  ready 
to  vote  on  this  thing  as  soon  as  I  stop 
talking,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  to  speak  in  closing. 

But  understand,  when  we  want  to 
supplementally  appropriate  money  in 
this  situation,  we  have  an  expedited 
procedure  to  do  it.  We  move  a  bill  to 
the  floor  and  appropriate  the  money,  as 
we  ought  to.  California  needs  the 
money.  But  imagine  if  we  had  an  expe- 
dited  procedure   dealing   with   budget 


cuts.  If  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
reported  an  emergency  and  dire  supple- 
mental cutting  amendment  and  had  us 
come  to  the  floor  and  debate  it,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  exercise,  a 
very  important  way  for  us  to  make 
spending  reductions  and  exercise  our 
constitutional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. I  think  we  need  a  mechanism 
that  permits  us  to  come  in  the  full 
Senate  and  debate  where  it  is  we  would 
cut.  and  defend  those  things  we  think 
ought  to  be  included. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  a  great  pa- 
triot in  this  country  and  a  man  who 
understands  the  need  to  keep  our  de- 
fenses strong  in  a  whole  range  of  ways, 
gave  a  very  eloquent  defense  of  a  par- 
ticular project  that,  by  coincidence, 
the  President  himself  has  on  his  rescis- 
sion bill.  But  it  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  I  must  say  persuasive  argument  for 
this  particular  item.  We  need  that  kind 
of  debate. 

The  people.  I  think,  want  us  to.  They 
do  not  want  us  to  come  back  and  say: 
I  will  give  you  one  more  procedural 
reason  why  we  cannot  cut  spending.  I 
have  no  procedural  reasons  I  will  be 
able  to  cite  that  can  stop  me  from  ap- 
propriating money,  but  when  it  comes 
to  spending  less.  I  have  all  kinds  of 
procedural  excuses. 

I  as  well  want  to  pay  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  ranking 
member.  They  have  been  very  patient. 
They  have  been  very  forthright  in  what 
they  want  to  do.  And  they  have  been 
very  fair  in  accommodating  our  need  to 
express  our  views. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  an  additional  $94  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts,  on  top  of  the 
spending  cuts  required  to  comply  with 
last  year's  deficit  reduction  package, 
would  jeopardize  our  recovery. 

As  every  resident  of  my  State  knows, 
the  economic  recovery  has  yet  to  filter 
down  to  our  State  and  our  region.  This 
package  would  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic progress  that  other  States  have 
recently  experienced,  and  that  Con- 
necticut dearly  hopes  to  see  soon. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  Director  Robert  Reischauer 
testified  that  there  has  been  a  cumu- 
lative improvement  in  the  deficit  of 
$670  billion  for  the  6-year  period  from 
1993-98.  The  deficit  reduction  package 
enacted  last  year  is  the  largest  single 
reason  for  the  dramatically  improved 
deficit  picture.  An  improving  economy 
is  another. 

The  fiscal  1995  budget  submitted  by 
President  Clinton  on  Monday  reduces 
discretionary  spending  by  $7  billion 
below  the  level  of  outlays  enacted  last 
year.  That's  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  discretionary  spend- 
ing has  declined  below  the  previous 
year's  level. 

When  I  questioned  Dr.  Reischauer 
about  the  impact  of  additional  spend- 


ing cut  proposals,  he  stated  that  if  too 
ambitious  a  package  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion were  undertaken  too  soon,  we 
might  very  well  jeopardize  the  kind  of 
economic  growth  we  are  currently  ex- 
periencing. 

I  also  oppose  this  package  because  it 
would  compromise  health  care  reform, 
and  in  the  process  our  long-term  hopes 
of  reducing  the  deficit  and  the  national 
debt. 

How  would  it  do  so?  By  using  the 
same  health  care  savings  the  Clinton 
administration  proposes  to  fund  health 
care  reform  for  deficit  reduction. 

This  package  would  take  $30  billion 
in  health  care  savings  out  of  the  hands 
of  health  care  and  use  it  instead  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

CBO  predicts  that  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid costs  will  climb  steadily  by  10 
percent  or  more  every  year  over  the 
next  10  years— raising  health  care  costs 
from  3.7  percent  of  GDP  in  1994  to  6.3 
percent  in  2004. 

Controlling  health  care  spending  is 
by  far  the  best  hope  we  have  of  reduc- 
ing our  long-term  deficit  problems. 
And  this  amendment  perversely  affects 
our  ability  to  do  so  by  compromising 
our  efforts  to  reform  our  current  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  level  of 
honesty  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
last  year  on  economic  and  budget  is- 
sues. For  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
0MB,  CBO.  and  the  blue  chip  financial 
economists  are  using  the  same  eco- 
nomic predictors  and  assumptions.  The 
administration  is  using  no  rosy  eco- 
nomic scenarios. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  this  amendment. 

Here's  the  most  obvious  example. 
The  largest  single  cut  in  the  package— 
$26.7  billion— more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  package — is  the  same  well- 
worn  Federal  work  force  employment 
cuts  recommended  by  the  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  National  Per- 
formance Review. 

The  Vice  President  recommended  a 
252.000  person  reduction  in  the  Federal 
workforce  and  the  administration  has 
stated  its  desire  to  use  any  associated 
savings  for  deficit  reduction.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  incorporate  the 
savings  from  these  cuts  as  a  means  to 
meet  the  spending  caps  required  by  last 
year's  deficit  reduction  package. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment,  how- 
ever, say  that  they  are  proposing  an 
additional  $94  billion  in  spending  cuts 
and  providing  the  specific  cuts  nec- 
essary to  achieve  their  goal. 

But,  they're  double  counting  cuts  the 
administration  recommended.  and 
plans  to  use  just  to  meet  our  present 
deficit  reduction  plans. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
there  is  another  problem  with  this 
well-worn  personnel  savings.  While  the 
administration  proposes  to  use  the  sav- 
ings accruing  from  their  recommended 
personnel   cuts   for   deficit   reduction. 
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this  body  voted  overwhelmingly  to  use 
this  money  for  a  different  purpose. 

Last  November,  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  crime  bill  to  use 
these  same  personnel  savings  to  fund  a 
violent  crime  reduction  trust  fund. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  six  lead 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  this  morn- 
ing. Each  of  them  voted  to  support  the 
use  of  the  personnel  savings  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  violent  crime  reduc- 
tion trust  fund. 

So  what  is  it — deficit  reduction  as 
the  administration  recommends,  dou- 
ble-counted deficit  reduction  as  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  rec- 
ommend, or  crime  reduction  as  94 
members  of  this  body  recommended  by 
supporting  the  violent  crime  trust  fund 
in  November? 

In  my  view,  we  should  use  the  funds 
for  a  violent  crime  trust  fund— that's 
why  I  voted  for  the  Byrd  crime  amend- 
ment in  November,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I'm  voting  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  use  the  personnel  cut  savings 
for  crime  reduction— as  I  believe  we 
should,  we  will  need  to  find  other 
spending  cuts  to  meet  the  spending 
cuts  required  by  the  deficit  reduction 
package.  I  will  work  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  to  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  regarding  the  need  to 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit.  Re- 
ducing the  deficit  is  a  high  priority  for 
President  Clinton  in  his  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  proposal.  Nevertheless,  I  dis- 
agree with  many  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  particularly  the  Medicare 
cuts,  and  I  urge  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Kerrey  plan  contains  three  Medi- 
care proposals,  all  similar  to  proposals 
in  the  President's  Health  Security  Act. 
The  three  Medicare  proposals  include  a 
coinsurance  on  clinical  laboratory 
services,  a  coinsurance  on  home  health 
services,  and  means-testing  of  Medi- 
care Part  B  premiums. 

These  Medicare  reductions  are  pro- 
posed outside  the  context  of  com- 
prehensive health  reform.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  adopt  this  approach  to  Medi- 
care in  the  midst  of  our  concerted  ef- 
fort to  achieve  comprehensive  health 
reform.  Such  reform  that  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  Americans  with  the 
health  security  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  $31  billion  in  proposed  Medicare 
savings  in  the  Kerrey-Brown  plan  is  al- 
most one  third  of  the  total  savings  in 
the  proposal.  If  these  savings  are  taken 
now,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  finance 
any  significant  health  reform  without 
broad-based  tax  increases  or  even  deep- 
er cuts  in  Medicare. 

It  is  not  only  the  President's  Health 
Reform  Plan  that  stands  to  lose  if 
these  savings  are  taken  now.  A  number 


of  other  health  reform  proposals  now 
before  the  Senate  call  for  savings  from 
almost  identical  Medicare  cuts. 

In  large  part,  it  is  health  care  spend- 
ing that  is  driving  the  Federal  deficit. 
That  spending  spiral  can  only  be  con- 
trolled through  fundamental  change  in 
both  the  private  and  public  health  care 
sectors.  Tightening  government  spend- 
ing without  simultaneous  reforms  in 
the  private  market  will  only  increase 
cost-shifting  to  the  private  sector  and 
create  new  problems  for  the  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  who  depend  on  Med- 
icare for  health  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Nebraska  and  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Colorado.  I  do  so  after  having 
spent  a  lot  of  time  over  the  last  several 
months  working  with  them  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  from  both  par- 
ties, focused  on  this  question  of  how  we 
can  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

A  number  of  us  feel  that  while  the 
budget  plan  passed  by  Congress  last 
August  achieved  some  deficit  reduc- 
tion, some  spending  cuts,  there  was  a 
lot  more  that  we  could  do  before  we 
could  rest  and  say  we  had  worked  as 
hard  as  we  could  to  bring  this  Federal 
Government  back  into  fiscal  balance. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  then,  since 
last  summer.  Here  we  are  in  February 
of  1994.  I  must  say  that  pushing  for- 
ward efforts  to  further  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, may  seem  counterintuitive;  these 
efforts  may  seem  out  of  sync;  they  may 
seem  to  be  going  against  the  current. 
Because,  after  all,  people  can  say,  and 
correctly  so,  the  Federal  deficit  projec- 
tions are  way  down:  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion below  what  had  been  projected  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1995. 
The  budget  the  President  submitted 
just  a  few  days  ago  has  a  projection  of 
a  $176  billion  deficit. 

The  President  has  made  some  tough 
decisions  in  that  budget.  I  commend 
him  for  it.  He  made  some  choices.  He 
has  a  proactive  program  of  investment 
in  our  future,  creating  jobs,  and  help- 
ing to  support  the  less  advantaged  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  And  he  did  not  do 
what  many  before  him  have  done, 
which  is  to  simply  add  those  expendi- 
tures onto  everything  else.  He  made 
choices.  As  a  result  of  the  budget  bill 
we  passed  last  summer,  and  he  had  to 
cut  in  some  areas  to  come  up  with  the 
funds  to  support  those  choices  and  still 
stay  under  the  budget  caps  we  had  set. 

Today,  we  are  considering  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  bill.  This  bill  also 
contains  about  $3.4  billion  in  rescis- 
sions. Those  of  us  who  support  addi- 
tional cuts  in  the  budget  felt  that 
amending  this  rescission  bill  was  truly 
the  most  appropriate  vehicle  on  which 
to  offer  our  additional  cuts. 

Why  do  we  go  forward?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  go  forward  because  there  is  a 


lot  more  to  do  before  we  can  rest. 
There  is  an  old  expression,  the  day  is 
short  and  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done,  and,  boy,  is  that  ever  true  when 
it  comes  to  the  deficit. 

Go  home  to  your  folks — I  have  done 
it  in  Connecticut — and  tell  them  that 
things  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the  deficit,  but 
do  not  anybody  expect  a  round  of  ap- 
plause when  you  say  to  the  people  of 
America:  "Our  deficit  next  year,  if  all 
goes  well,  is  only  going  to  be  $176  bil- 
lion." That  is  a  lot  of  money  that  we 
owe.  What  is  more,  it  is  not  just  we 
who  owe  it  today.  It  is  our  kids  and  our 
grandkids  who  are  going  to  pay. 

There  have  been  a  couple  of  ref- 
erences on  the  floor  today  to  a  table 
that  appears  in  the  President's  budget. 
This  table  estimates  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  on  our  children  and  grand- 
children. It  is  astounding.  The  most 
modest  estimates  say  that  when  the 
kids  grow  up,  they  are  going  to  be 
spending  50  percent  of  their  earnings 
paying  taxes,  a  lot  of  it  having  to  do 
with  interest  on  the  Ji?£deral  deficit. 

One  estimate,  as  the  Republican  lead- 
er said  a  while  ago.  goes  as  high  as  82 
percent  of  their  income.  That  is  irre- 
sponsible. We  got  into  this  hole—and  it 
is  a  deep  national  hole.  It  saps  our  na- 
tional strength  and  deprives  us  of  the 
ability  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing 
needs  that  we  have  today.  You  do  not 
need  to  be  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  econ- 
omist to  figure  out  how  we  got  here. 
We  got  here  because  we  spent  more 
than  we  were  taking  in. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  out  of 
the  hole:  One  is  to  raise  taxes,  and  the 
other  is  to  cut  spending.  Last  year  we 
raised  taxes,  substantial  taxes,  on 
those  who  make  the  most  in  this  coun- 
try. I  certainly  do  not  want  to  raise 
any  more  taxes.  I  see  how  hard  people 
are  working  in  this  country.  I  see  hard- 
working husbands  and  wives  working 
hard  at  two  and  three  jobs  just  to 
make  enough  to  make  ends  meet,  just 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  the  mortgage, 
just  enough  to  send  their  kids  to  col- 
lege, just  enough  to  afford  health  care. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  from 
them  in  increased  taxes.  It  is  not  fair; 
it  is  not  right. 

So  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
that  we  have  now  to  deal  with  this 
enormous  Federal  debt  is  to  cut  spend- 
ing. 

I  have  been  here  for  about  5  years 
now,  Mr.  President.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  figure  out  that  we  have  created 
a  monster  in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  a  lot  of  good  things,  but  it  is 
enormous:  A  budget  of  $1.5  trillion — it 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  amount  of 
money.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  billion 
dollars.  It  is  hard  for  some  to  imagine 
a  million  dollars.  But  $1.5  trillion?  How 
can  we  achieve  any  comfort  about  our 
ability  to  manage  the  expenditure  of 
that  amount  of  money? 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental  Affairs  Committee  of  this 


Senate.  We  worked  hard  on  Govern- 
ment oversight,  we  worked  hard  to  get 
people  out  there — inspectors  general, 
chief  financial  officers— to  go  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  eliminating  waste,  fraud  and  abuse, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  yet  to  be 
done.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
represents:  The  result  of  months  of  ef- 
fort by  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  of 
both  parties  and  their  staffs  who 
worked  with,  I  think,  real  commitment 
to  see  whether  we  could  find  some 
more  in  the  way  of  cuts  to  further  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit,  knowing  that 
our  work  is  not  done. 

We  have  come  up  with  this  package. 
It  is  $94  billion.  It  is  real  and  it  is  up 
front.  We  have  been  criticized  for  using 
money  we  spent  in  the  crime  bill— $26 
billion  used  in  the  crime  bill,  but  the 
crime  bill  is  not  passed.  We  said  right 
here  very  clearly  that  if  the  crime  bill 
passes,  take  it  out.  Let  us  reduce  $94 
billion  to  $68  billion.  That  is  a  pretty 
significant  accomplishment  right 
there. 

Look  down  these,  one  after  another. 
We  have  gone  over  every  agency.  We 
whittled  away.  We  made  hard  choices. 
Frankly,  there  are  things  in  here  I 
wish  I  did  not  have  to  support  cutting. 
But  unless  each  of  us  accepts  some  cuts 
that  we  do  not  like,  we  will  never  get 
this  problem  under  control.  We  cannot 
afford  to  keep  adding  new  ideas  and 
programs  without  looking  carefully  to 
see  which  ideas  and  programs  we  can 
do  without. 

We  have  gone  over  in  some  detail — 
and  I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  look  at  the  detail— we  have  made 
some  tough  cuts  here  and  we  have 
begun  with  ourselves,  beginning  with 
our  own  salaries,  beginning  with  our 
own  retirement  plans,  beginning  with 
our  legislative  appropriations,  begin- 
ning with  our  mailing  privileges.  We 
have  cut  all  that.  We  have  asked  some 
of  public  employees  here.  We  have 
changed  some  of  the  rules  in  the  future 
for  new  hires  as  to  when  they  receive 
COLA'S,  at  what  age.  We  have  cut  un- 
necessary programs. 

I  must  say,  in  response  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  these 
cuts  are  very  light  on  defense  and  they 
are  because  the  defense  budget  has 
been  dramatically  cut  in  recent  years, 
to  the  point  where  I  worry  about  our 
ability  to  protect  our  national  security 
in  the  years  ahead.  You  are  not  going 
to  find  any  irresponsible  defense  cuts 
in  this  package. 

Mr.  President,  $94  billion.  We  hear  a 
lot  from  our  constituents  about  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  I  have 
previously  been  reluctant  about  the 
balanced  budget  amendment.  But  un- 
less we  prove  that  we  can  make  cuts 
like  the  ones  that  are  in  this  amend- 
ment— the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, blunt  an  instrument  as  it  is,  be- 
gins to  look  like  an  alternative  that  we 
have  to  consider. 


So  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  look  at 
this  bill.  I  appreciate  what  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  has  said  about  the  proc- 
ess here.  We  do  need  a  dire  emergency 
spending  cut  proposal,  just  as  we  have 
this  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  truth  is  our  defi- 
cit is  a  dire  emergency. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I 
last  year  actually  put  together  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  created  a  base 
closure-type  commission  process  for 
cutting  Federal  programs  based  on  the 
theory  which  too  often  is  proven  real 
around  here:  That  every  program  has  a 
constituency  once  it  exists  and  every 
constituency  finds  its  way  to  Congress. 
So  it  is  tough  to  cut  any  program.  It  is 
part  of  the  reason  why  we  created  the 
base  closure  model.  Every  base  has  a 
constituency  and  every  base  exists  in 
somebody's  district. 

So  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I 
made  a  proposal:  Let  us  create  a  com- 
mission with  outside  experts.  Let  them 
go  through  the  Federal  Government 
and  decide  what  should  be  cut,  make 
its  recommendations  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  then  bring  it  be- 
fore us  on  an  up-or-down,  take-it-or- 
leave-it  vote. 

Maybe  that  amounted  to  a  dire  emer- 
gency spending  cut  proposal,  but  it  did 
not  make  its  way  very  far  through  the 
process  here,  I  am  afraid.  It  got  whit- 
tled down.  There  is  a  shell  of  that  pro- 
posal that  actually  sits  on  the  Senate 
calendar  as  a  way  to  possibly  acceler- 
ate our  handling  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  will  say 
this  finally.  I  am  not  sure  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  but  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  part  of  the  effort  that  led 
to  it.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  take  it 
as  the  serious  proposal  that  it  is.  I  am 
confident  that  a  lot  of  the  parts  of  this 
amendment,  while  they  may  not  be 
adopted  on  this  floor,  are  going  to 
come  back  and  be  adopted.  And  that  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  also  take  it  as  a  state- 
ment by  this  group,  this  small  group, 
of  deficit  warriors  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  working,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
trying  to  find  additional  ways  to  cut 
spending.  We  are  going  to  continue  our 
work  to  bring  credible,  responsible  cuts 
to  the  Senate  floor.  We  are  making 
some  progress  on  deficit  reduction,  but 
in  the  interests  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  let  alone  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  country  today,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  rest. 
That  is  what  this  amendment,  its  56 
components,  which  are  real,  and  the  $94 
billion  in  cuts  that  it  contains,  rep- 
resents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  when  the 
votes  are  taken,  they  be  taken  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1«1 

(Purpose:  To  rescind  funds  provided  In  P.L 

103-139) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1441. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
CONRAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Of  the  funds  provided  in  P.L.  103- 
139  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
$18,620,000,000  is  rescinded  only  from  Title  III 
and  Title  W:  Provided,  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  available  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  or  procurement  of  the  F- 
22  aircraft  program,  the  F-18  aircraft  pro- 
gram, the  C~17  aircraft  program,  the 
JSTARS  aircraft  program,  the  Comanche 
helicopter  program,  the  DDG-51  ship  pro- 
gram, the  CVN-76  program,  the  TRIDENT  II 
D-5  missile  program,  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  program,  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
program,  and  the  B-2  aircraft  program". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Kerrey  and  Senator  Brown 
and  their  associates  for  raising  this 
issue,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  ever  overdebate  or  overdiscuss  the 
spending  priorities  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  listened  to  some 
of  the  explanations  on  the  floor  about 
the  deficit  and  how  to  conquer  the  defi- 
cit. I  am  reminded  of  the  Reagan  years. 
I  used  to  be  invited,  ais  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  down  to 
the  White  House  with  the  Republican 
leadership  and  often  with  the  biparti- 
san leadership,  and  we  would  discuss 
the  various  problems  relating  to  the 
deficit,  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Reagan,  had  run  on 
a  ticket  of  reducing  the  deficit  and  get- 
ting control  of  the  deficit.  And  that 
was  sort  of  the  Republican  gospel  at 
that  time,  in  1980. 

But  in  every  one  of  those  meetings, 
when  we  got  into  the  President's  budg- 
et and  his  proposals  to  increase  mili- 
tary spending,  which  was  one  of  the 
highest  increases  in  modem  history — 
perhaps  our  entire  history — when  we 
got  that  linked  back  to  the  deficit, 
there  was  sort  of  an  attitude  or  a  view- 
point that  it  was  only  the  nonmilitary, 
nondefense  discretionary  spending  that 
created  the  deficit. 

Therefore,  the  full  focus  of  trying  to 
reduce  the  deficit  was  on  the  proposals 
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made  by  the  Reagan  administration  to 
abolish  the  Department  of  Education, 
to  abolish  the  department  of  environ- 
ment and  energy,  and  all  these  others 
that  had  to  do  with  programs  that  were 
of  lesser  priority.  It  was  to  abolish  pro- 
grams relating  to  education,  to  abolish 
programs  relating  to  transportation, 
and  all  of  the  human  focus  programs 
because  that  was  what  was  causing  the 
deficit,  the  nonmilitary,  nondefense 
discretionary  spending.  The  whole 
focus  of  the  Reagan  administration  was 
on  escalating  the  military,  diminishing 
the  nonmilitary  discretionary  funding. 
Now,  today,  it  is  interesting  that  in 
this  pending  amendment  that  I  have 
substituted,  look  at  the  items  listed  in 
this  amendment.  We  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  dollars  spent  for 
public  television,  the  matter  of  veter- 
ans' medical  care,  cuts  in  legal  aid  to 
the  poor,  public  library  construction, 
on  and  on— nonmilitary.  nondefense 
discretionary  spending  programs,  again 
the  Reagan  philosophy.  That  is  sort  of 
deja  vu. 

One  item  in  the  050,  military  spend- 
ing, has  to  do — and  that  is  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water,  not 
the  Defense  Subcommittee — with  re- 
ducing the  defense  environmental 
cleanup. 

Now,  maybe  because  I  come  from  a 
State  that  has  a  strong  tradition  of  en- 
vironmental concerns  and  values,  and 
because  I  come  from  a  State  that  bor- 
ders on  the  worst  mess  that  we  have  in 
this  whole  country,  namely  Hanford, 
we  are  vitally  concerned  about  clean- 
up, environmental  cleanup  of  toxic  ma- 
terials. And  the  one  even  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  military  in  my  view  is  the 
wrong  cut  to  make  in  this  matter  of 
defense  environmental  cleanup. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  a  base- 
line of  comparison  for  what  we  are 
really  proposing  to  do.  First  of  all,  let 
us  look  at  the  allocations  by  categories 
in  our  current  fiscal  year  and  the  first 
full  year  of  the  Clinton  budget:  17.8 
percent  of  this  is  allocated  for  defense 
purposes;  16.5  for  nondefense  discre- 
tionary, 50.3  percent  for  mandatory 
spending,  entitlements  primarily;  14 
percent  for  net  interest  on  the  debt; 
about  1.4  percent  for  international, 
which  includes  foreign  aid  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations. 

So.  in  effect,  what  we  see  here  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  baselines  being 
given  the  full  focus  on  reducing  Fed- 
eral spending. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not 
programs  in  the  nondefense  discre- 
tionary area  that  we  could  not  cut.  I 
could  enumerate  a  number  of  the  jobs 
programs  we  could  abolish  or  consoli- 
date. I  had  a  study  made  by  the  GSA 
recently  of  the  overlapping,  duplicat- 
ing of  veterans'  programs  and  job 
training  programs.  It  is  phenomenal 
what  we  do  in  duplication  for  the  same 
constituency,  providing  similar  pro- 
grams. 


This  administration  has  also  sug- 
gested that  we  consolidate  some  of 
those  educational  programs.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  either/or.  It  is  a  question  of 
where  we  gain  a  balance  in  terms  of 
our  long  term  and  our  short  term.  I 
feel  that  some  of  these  programs  that 
are  being  reduced  in  this  particular  ef- 
fort to  reduce  spending,  even  though 
they  are  exclusively  in  the  nondefense. 
nonmilitary  area,  are  investments  for 
the  long  term,  the  long  range,  the  long 
view. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  understand  that  in  our  current  mili- 
tary budget  spending,  even  though  it 
has  been  coming  down  from  the  high 
Reagan  years,  we  are  still  in  a  defense 
posture  and  a  military  strategy  of  car- 
rying on  two  wars  simultaneously,  at 
the  same  time  having  a  reserve  behind 
that  ability  to  carry  on  two  simulta- 
neous wars.  The  strategy  is  still  based 
upon  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  threat,  the  competition  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

To  further  illustrate  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  take  figures  from  a  chart 
here  from  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national and  Strategic  Studies.  Let  me 
just  read  the  national  military  budgets 
of  nations  of  our  world  today.  I  will  not 
read  all  the  statistics,  but  I  wish  to 
place  this  in  the  Record  with  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MILITARY  BUDGETS  OF  MAJOR  ALLIES,  PARTNERS 

|!993  figures,  in  billions  of  dollarsl 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
took  Japan,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Norway,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
Luxembourg.  Iceland,  the  total  of  all 
those  countries'  defense  spending  is 
$230  billion. 

We  are  looking  at.  for  fiscal  year  1995 
in  the  United  States,  $263  billion.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  clearly  seen  in  this 
statistic  that  we  are  carrying  a  global 
burden,  a  global  leadership.  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  bury  our  head  in   the 


sand  and  resort  to  isolationism.  But 
can  we  not  legitimately  say  in  effect 
more  of  our  Western  allies,  more  of  the 
NATO  countries,  more  of  the  world, 
should  carry  whatever  military  re- 
quirements we  have  for  stabilizing  the 
world? 

Seventeen  countries,  and  $230  billion, 
and  these  are  in  order.  It  starts  with 
Japan,  number  one,  $39.7  billion,  and  it 
goes  down  to  Luxembourg  with  $100 
million. 

But  the  point  is  that  it  includes  the 
world,  major  expenditures  of  the  world. 
Yet,  we  are  spending  almost  $30  billion 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  those  16  or 
17  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  again  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  cut  out 
all  military  spending.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting in  this  amendment  is  that  we 
rescind,  in  this  fiscal  year  1994  budget, 
$18.62  billion. 

That  $18.62  billion,  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  rescind,  because  it  has 
an  immediate  impact  of  saving  $18  bil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year  1994,  if  you  want 
to  project  out  to  the  5  years  to  parallel 
the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment,  it  will 
raise  to  $96  billion,  just  about  the  same 
figure  they  are  proposing  to  save,  $94 
billion.  This  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute is  to  propose  to  save  $96  billion. 
What  do  we  rescind  both  today,  in 
terms  of  our  commitments  in  1994,  and 
for  the  5-year  outlay  paralleling  the 
two  amendments?  The  B-2.  the  F-22. 
the  C-17.  Jay  Stars.  Trident  II,  the  D- 
5  missile,  the  destroyer  51,  the  aircraft 
carrier  76,  the  new  attack  submarine 
F-18,  Comanche  helicopter,  and  ballis- 
tic missile  defense. 

I  again  want  to  point  out  that  we 
have  much  military.  I  am  not  abolish- 
ing the  whole  military  budget.  I  am 
taking  those  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  that  were  devised  and  de- 
signed at  the  time  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  major  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  the  United  States.  Those 
geopolitics  have  been  totally  changed. 
We  should  update  our  military  posture 
and  strategy  in  the  world  of  today,  not 
the  world  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
bipolarization  of  communism  or  the 
American  system  of  democracy  or 
other  Western  powers. 

So  it  is  that  when  we  look  at  the  way 
we  reduce  the  deficit,  this  is  not  an  ar- 
gument between  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado  and  their  associ- 
ates and  me  or  my  view  as  to  cutting 
Government  spending.  That  is  not  at 
issue.  What  is  at  issue  is  what  are  your 
priorities?  And  we  have  a  very  clear 
listing  of  the  priorities  that  have  been 
created  by  this  amendment.  And  I  re- 
spect those  priorities.  I  may  not  agree 
with  them,  but  it  is  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  have  his  or  her  priorities. 
My  substitute  is  simply  another  set  of 
priorities  that  I  have. 

I  think  it  also  illustrates  that  prob- 
ably if  we  went  around  this  body,  we 
would  have  100  different  sets  of  prior- 


ities, at  least  in  part.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  sure  that  he  and 
I  would  have  closer  priorities  maybe 
than  some  other  Senators.  But,  never- 
theless, we  would  probably  have  our 
differences  even  as  we  sought  to  find 
ways  to  cut  Government  spending. 

So  we  are  talking  about  priorities.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can  do 
other  than  understand  the  simple  fact 
that  whatever  our  priorities  may  be, 
whatever  we  support.  Federal  spending, 
all  of  those  spending  programs,  add  to 
the  aggregate  deficit.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration:  Whenever  we 
put  money  into  that  budget,  it  rep- 
resents, when  you  look  at  the  totality 
of  the  budget,  an  added  dollar  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  A  while 
ago.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  were  talking 
as  supporters  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  thought  to  myself,  we  were  all 
three  former  Governors.  And  I  have 
recollections  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Kerrey,  was  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Graham,  was  the 
Governor  of  Florida,  that  we  would  re- 
ceive resolutions  and  visitations  from 
the  National  Governors  Conference. 
Most  generally,  those  Governors  con- 
ferences were  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  them  and  support 
them  in  fighting  crime,  in  highway 
construction,  in  building  the  infra- 
structure— all  of  these  things  that  are 
fundamental  not  only  to  those  individ- 
ual States,  but  collectively  to  the 
Union,  to  the  Federal  system. 

So  they  were  asking  for  those  mon- 
eys to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  State  efforts  or 
those  State  programs. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  Sen- 
ators that  voted  against  revenue  shar- 
ing proposed  by  President  Nixon  be- 
cause my  view  was  by  making  the  Gov- 
ernors go  through  the  back  window  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  from  the  stand- 
point that  you  separate  the  tax  collect- 
ing responsibilities  from  the  tax  spend- 
ing responsibilities,  that  you  have  not 
strengthened  federalism,  you  have 
weakened  federalism  because  you  make 
the  States  more  dependent  upon  the 
central  Government.  That  is  another 
story;  that  was  another  day. 

I  am  only  saying  that  there  are  many 
requests  we  have  from  States  today  to 
help  support  the  programs  at  the  State 
level. 

I  supported  those  appropriations  to 
those  disasters  to  Florida  and  to  the 
Midwestern  States,  including  States 
that  are  represented  by  Members  of 
this  body  today.  And  I  would  do  it 
again.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  every 
dollar  we  appropriate  for  a  disaster 
under  an  emergency  clause  adds  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  But  the  priority  we 
placed  on  that  of  saving  lives  and  help- 
ing people  who  have  been  victimized  is 
a  high  priority.  So.  again,  I  focus  on 
the  point  of  priorities. 


Is  it  impossible  to  ever  get  a  collec- 
tive judgment,  a  consensus  of  where  we 
should  reduce  governmental  spending? 
Of  course,  we  can.  I  can  remember,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  got  the  consensus 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Is  it  not  amaz- 
ing how  we  can  get  consensus  to  fight 
wars  and  we  struggle  oftentimes  with 
consensus  to  deal  with  those  issues  at 
home  that  involve  peace? 

Nevertheless,  99  Senators  out  of  100 
voted  for  a  war  resolution  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  had  two  choices.  Mr. 
Bush  and  the  Republican  resolution 
had  a  date  specific  to  go  to  war.  The 
Democrats  proposed  a  resolution  that 
did  not  have  a  date  specific,  but  only 
under  certain  contingencies  and  condi- 
tions. 

Interestingly,  as  that  war  evolved, 
we  could  have  gone  to  war  sooner 
under  the  Democrat  resolution  than 
under  the  President's  and  the  Repub- 
lican resolution;  99  consensus  votes. 
And  I  think  that  we.  in  good  faith  and 
common  purpose  of  judgment,  could 
fashion  this  through  the  systems  of  our 
committees.  And  even  though  it  may 
appear  difficult,  sometimes  discourag- 
ing, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  already  outlined  how  we 
have  been  reducing  that  spending  out 
of  the  combination  of  budget  resolu- 
tions and  restraints  and  restrictions 
that  we  put  on  ourselves  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But  when  you  look  at  this  amend- 
ment that  involves  revision  of  taxes, 
changes  of  formulas,  and  all  of  the 
magnitude  of  actions  that  are  truly 
legislation  on  appropriations — but 
again,  is  that  not  one  of  those  things 
noted  more  by  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance? I  am  always  amused  at  the 
times  when  people  talk  about  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  intervening. 

But.  again.  I  repeat,  that  so  often  we 
have  been  asked  to  do  so  because  the 
authorizing  committees  have  not  done 
so.  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  accom- 
modation of  this  body,  one  I  would  not 
want  to  change.  We  should  be  collabo- 
rative. When  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  often 
went  toe  to  toe.  I  have  no  better  friend 
in  the  Senate  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  but  we  worked  out  things 
that  elevated  the  velocity  of  our  words, 
and  sometimes  with  what  people  might 
have  seen  as  antagonism — but  not  real- 
ly. So  I  think  we  have  just  proven  it 
between  the  Budget  Committee  and 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  can 
move  together  in  concert,  and  I  think 
this  body  can,  too. 

I  support  this  whole  goal  set  forth  by 
this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  wor- 
thy goal  and  one  we  all  subscribe  to.  I 
think  the  question  is  one  of  priority 
and  process. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  B'VTID.  Mr.  President,  I  see  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  standing.  Did  he 
wish  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  probably  5  or  10  min- 
utes at  most  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  some  of  what  I  heard  on 
the  floor  and  also  regarding  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  shortly,  I 
hope  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  moment  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  What  is  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hatfield 
amendment  No.  1441  is  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Is  that  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  by  Senators 
Kerrey,  Brown,  and  others? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Therefore,  the  Hatfield 
amendment  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
shortly  move  to  table  the  underlying 
amendment  by  Senators  Kerrey  and 
Brown.  The  tabling  of  that  amendment 
would  carry  with  it  the  second-degree 
amendment,  the  substitute  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hatfield;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Senators  on  both  sides  rep- 
resenting the  leadership  have  been 
called  to  the  White  House  and  will  not 
be  back  in  the  Senate  before  6:30.  I. 
therefore,  make  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  bill  and  the  amendments  by 
Senators  Kerrey  and  Brown  in  the 
first  degree  and  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Hatfield  in  the  second  degree 
remain  in  status  quo  until  the  hour  of 
6:30  p.m.;  that  no  other  amendments  be 
in  order;  and  that  at  the  hour  of  6:30 
p.m.  there  be  15  minutes  for  debate,  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senators, 
Messrs.  KERREY  and  Brown;  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. [Mr.  Hatfield];  and  5  minutes  re- 
taining for  myself;  and  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  15  minutes  that  I  have  al- 
luded to.  the  vote  then  occur  on  the 
motion  to  table,  which  I  will  make  be- 
fore taking  my  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  Senator  Brown, 
who  reserves  the  right  to  object. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow,  my  impression  is 
that  the  Hatfield  amendment  is  a  seri- 
ous amendment.  I  know  it  is  heartfelt 
and  would  have  significant  budget  im- 
pact in  terms  of  savings. 

My  own  hope  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  might  consider  allow- 
ing the  distinguished  ranking  member 
a  separate  vote  on  his  amendment  so  it 
would  not  be  confused  in  terms  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kerrey 
and  11  other  Senators.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  consider 
two  motions,  one  to  table  the  Hatfield 
amendment  and  one  to  table  the 
Kerrey  amendment.  By  going  with 
those  two  votes,  of  course,  which  could 
be  stacked,  it  would  allow  Members  to 
express  their  individual  feelings  on  the 
measures,  which  are  significantly  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  by  saying,  no,  I  would 
move  to  table  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, which  would  carry  with  it  the 
Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
considering  it,  even  though  the  results 
are  not  what  I  hoped  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  might  make 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator's  intent  is.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  might  leave  a  window  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  might,  therefore,  amend 
his  request  to  permit  for  the  laying 
aside  of  those  amendments  so  other 
amendments  at  least  could  be  put 
forth. 

I  have  another  amendment  I  would 
like  to  put  forth,  rather  than  waiting 
until  possibly  7  o'clock,  and  I  may  or 
may  not  even  get  an  opportunity  at 
that  time.  And  we  could  have  a  vote  on 
that  at  any  other  time  thereafter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  call  up  another 
amendment. 

In  responding  to  the  Senator,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  him?  Does  his  amend- 
ment pertain  either  to  the  Kerrey- 
Brown  amendment  or  to  the  Hatfield 
amendment? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  No.  it  does  not.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  could  be  heard  independ- 
ently and  voted  on  at  some  other  time. 
I  did  not  think  the  Senator  wanted  to 
preclude  others  but  rather  wanted  to 
keep  the  business  going.  So  that  would 
be  my  only  objection. 

Could  the  Senator  provide  for  an  op- 
portunity then  to  lay  aside  the  amend- 
ments so  other  amendments  could  be 
heard? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  add  to 
my  unanimous  consent  request  a  provi- 
sion tha«  the  pending  amendments  by 
Senators  Kerrey  and  Brown  and  Hat- 
field be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that 
other  amendments  may  be  introduced 
in  the  meantime. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  all  right.  I  yield. 
The  Senator  reserves  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  by  combining 
this  tabling  motion,  we  are  essentially 
voting  on  both  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  11  others,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  respectfully  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  object  because  the  Senator  well 
knows  I  have  the  strength  to  stand  on 
my  feet  and  lungs  to  have  the  capacity 
of  carrying  on  for  another  hour,  if  nec- 
essary. 

I  intend  to  make  the  motion  to  table, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  vote  on  that  mo- 
tion at  the  present  time  because  I  want 
to  accommodate  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  who  have  been  called  down  to  the 
White  House  and  cannot  return  until 
6:30.  I  want  to  protect  them. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, he  really  accomplishes  nothing  by 
making  an  objection.  I  could  move  to 
table  now  and  put  the  Senate  into  a 
quorum.  I  can  do  various  things  that 
will  keep  us  here  until  6:30,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  vote.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  call  up  his 
amendment.  We  are  simply  delaying 
action  on  this  very  important  bill,  and 
we  must  complete  action  on  this  bill 
this  evening  in  order  to  go  to  con- 
ference tomorrow,  in  order  to  bring 
back  a  conference  report  tomorrow 
night  or  Friday,  in  order  to  fully  act  on 
those  conference  reports  in  both 
Houses,  in  order  that  the  bill  may  go  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  by  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  appreciate  that  the 
rules  allow  this  procedure  to  occur,  and 
not  wanting  to  delay  the  supplemental 
is  unquestionably  something  that  af- 
fects my  judgment  to  object.  But  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  11  to  18  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  since  last  Au- 
gust to  prepare  this  amendment,  hun- 
dreds of  hours  in  meetings  in  good 
faith,  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
not  with  any  effort  to  hide  from  any- 
one what  we  were  doing — in  fact,  we 
have  had  meetings  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  describing  what  we  are 
doing.  Is  there  an  element  of  fairness? 
I  know  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  is  someone  who  is  guided  very 
often  by  the  question  of  fairness. 

Does  it  seem  fair  that  a  substitute 
amendment  will  essentially  cloud  the 


vote?  There  will  be  many  Members 
that  will  come  and  will  vote  on  this 
saying  "no"  and  not  cite  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  underlying  amendment. 
They  will  cite  their  opposition  instead 
to  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  thus  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  American  people  to  judge  where 
in  fact  the  cards  lie. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  fairness,  which 
is  legendary,  of  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  We  have  dis- 
closed what  we  are  doing.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  fairness,  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  some  fairly  direct  up 
or  down  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  fairness,  this  Senator  spent 
most  of  the  afternoon  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  fair- 
ness. 

This  rule  on  the  motion  to  table  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Senate  rules 
for  200  years,  and  prior  to  that  in  the 
various  colonial  legislatures  and  prior 
to  that  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 
That  rule  has  been  available  a  long 
time. 

As  one  who  has  had  to  use  the  rules 
here  many  times,  as  the  majority  lead- 
er and  as  minority  leader  and  as  the 
majority  leader  again,  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  is  open  to  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

I  am  also  very  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  is  perfectly  fair.  It  is 
within  the  rules  and  it  carries  with  it 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
That  is  my  full  intention,  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  to  table  both  amendments 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  no  compunctions  about  fair- 
ness. I  will  go  home  with  a  clear  con- 
science tonight.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska knows  the  rules.  Every  person 
is  assumed  to  know  the  law,  and  all 
Senators  are  assumed  to  know  the 
rules  around  here.  There  is  no  rule  that 
says,  in  fairness,  one  should  not  move 
to  table  the  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree. I  have  never  heard  that.  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  now  36  years,  and  I 
have  never  heard  that  one  sprung  on 
me. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  plead  my  case 
before  the  bar  of  Senatorial  opinion 
and  that  is  I  am  being  fair.  I  am  using 
the  rules.  I  know  what  I  am  doing. 

So  I  will  either  move  now  and  talk 
until  6:30  on  other  matters  or  have  a 
quorum  call  and  we  will  not  get  to  call 
up  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  fairness,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  fairness,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  have  no  problem  with 
this.  It  is  not  a  question  of  fairness. 

Sometimes  we  bend  over  a  little  bit 
too  much  around  here  to  accommodate 
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Senators.  Their  comes  a  time  when  a 
fellow  who  crawls  into  the  ring  with 
the  champ,  if  it  is  Mr.  Bowe  or  whoever 
it  is,  he  has  to  take  his  chances  with 
same  gloves  that  Mr.  Bowe  uses.  And 
that  is  where  we  are  now.  We  are  in  the 
ring. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore. 

I  am  not  asking  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  I 
know  the  rules  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore.  That  is 
obviously  not  the  case. 

But,  I  would  ask,  with  great  respect, 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  allow  per- 
haps an  additional  5  minutes  for  those 
of  us  who  would  like  to  make  the  final 
case  to  speak  on  that  at  6:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  revise  my 
request  to  provide  that  those  who  suj)- 
port  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
may  have  10  minutes,  15  minutes? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Ten  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ten  minutes  beginning  at 
the  hour  of  6:30;  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
have  5  minutes  at  that  time;  that  I 
have  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  follow- 
ing the  other  Senators;  that  the  vote 
then  occur  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
underlying  first-degree  amendment; 
that  meanwhile,  the  amendments  re- 
tain their  status  quo;  and  that  they  be 
temporarily  set  aside  to  allow  other 
Senators  to  offer  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  now  make  a  motion  to 
table  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
I  made  earlier  and  in  accordance  with 
the  order  that  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  motion  to  table 
has  now  been  made  and  the  amend- 
ments are  temporarily  laid  aside  until 
the  hour  of  6:30. 
Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1442 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  RTC  Civil  Statute  of 
Limitations) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1442. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  EXTENSION  OF  RTC  CIVIL  STATUTE  OF 
UMITATIONS. 

Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(14)(C)  is 


amended  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  ending  on  the  date  the  Cor- 
poration is  terminated  pursuant  to  section 
21A(m)(l):  or". 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now  every  day  since  it  became  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  Whitewater/Madison 
situation  was  reaching  a  critical  point. 
It  is  now  February  9,  with  the  statute 
of  limitations  running  out  on  February 
28. 

Now  we  lose  another  day.  We  still 
have  not  received  any  meaningful  re- 
sponse. We  can  mark  off  Wednesday, 
February  9.  We  are  now  down  to  19 
days,  and  the  stonewalling  tactics  of 
the  RTC,  the  four-corner  stall,  seems 
to  be  working. 

More  importantly,  it  becomes  more 
obvious  today  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing need  to  see  to  it  that  the  statute  of 
limitations,  as  it  relates  to  this  mat- 
ter, should  be  tolled.  And  yet,  we  are 
not  advised  by  the  RTC  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  today  the  head- 
lines of  the  Washington  Times— if  the 
allegations  made  hold-up,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  very  disturbing  revelation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  9.  1994] 
Rose  Firm  Shreds  WHrrEWATER  Records 

(By  Jerry  Seper) 
Little  Rock's  Rose  Law  Firm— where  first 
lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  Associate  At- 
torney General  Webster  L.  Hubbell  and 
former  White  House  Deputy  Counsel  Vincent 
W.  Foster  Jr.,  were  partners  before  they 
came  to  Washington— last  week  shredded 
Whitewater  Development  Corp.  records  held 
in  its  possession.  The  Washington  Times  has 
learned. 

The  records,  according  to  an  employee  of 
the  firm,  included  documents  showing  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Clinton's  involvement,  along 
with  partners  James  B.  McDougal  and  his 
then-wife,  Susan,  in  the  north  Arkansas  real 
estate  venture  now  under  federal  investiga- 
tion. 

Special  counsel  Robert  B.  Fiske  Jr..  ap- 
pointed Jan.  20  by  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  is  looking  into  allegations  that  Mr. 
McDougal.  former  owner  of  Madison  Guar- 
anty Savings  and  Loan  Association,  illegally 
manipulated  S&L  loans  and  improperly  di- 
verted money  to  several  powerful  Arkansas 
politicians,  including  Gov.  Clinton. 

Mr.  Foster,  whose  body  was  found  July  20 
in  a  Virginia  park  in  what  federal  authori- 
ties said  was  a  suicide,  was  the  Clintons'  per- 
sonal lawyer  and  represented  the  couple  for 
the  Rose  firm  in  the  Whitewater  matter. 

"There's  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
records  destroyed  last  Thursday  were  those 
the  firm  had  on  Whitewater."  said  the  em- 
ployee, who  asked  not  to  be  named.  "There 
were  a  lot  of  papers,  and  the  process  took 
quite  a  long  time. 

"A  bunch  of  the  stuff  was  there  to  be  read, 
and  it  was  felt  that  this  could  be  very  bad," 
the  employee  said. 


A  second  Rose  employee  who  took  part  in 
the  shredding  declined  comment.  In  a  tele- 
phone interview,  he  would  not  say  if  he  had 
shredded  Whitewater  documents  or  wit- 
nessed their  destruction,  but  he  declined  to 
say  the  incident  had  not  occurred. 

"I'm  not  going  to  comment."  said  the  em- 
ployee, who  earlier  had  confided  to  friends 
that  the  shredding  had  taken  place  and  that 
he  was  "scared  to  death"  about  it. 

Tm  not  going  to  say  anything  about  what 
happened.  I  would  just  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  this  at  all." 

A  friend  of  this  employee,  who  also  re- 
quested anonymity,  confirmed  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  the  employee  said  he  was 
frightened.  She  said  she  was  told  there  was 
concern  at  the  firm  about  what  had  hap- 
pened and  anxiety  over  the  possibility  that 
employees  could  be  fired  because  the  matter 
had  become  known  to  The  Washington 
Times. 

Ronald  M.  Clark,  managing  partner  at  the 
Rose  firm,  did  not  return  telephone  calls  to 
his  office  yesterday  seeking  comment  about 
the  destruction  of  the  documents. 

It's  not  clear  whether  the  shredding  vio- 
lated state  or  federal  laws,  but  a  high-rank- 
ing Justice  Department  prosecutor  in  an  ear- 
lier administration  said  that  under  certain 
interpretations  of  federal  law.  the  shredding 
could  be  considered  obstruction  of  justice. 

"This  is  outrageous."  he  said.  "If  what 
happened  was  not  illegal,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  that,  then  it  certainly  was  highly 
unethical." 

An  officer  of  the  FBI  describes  it  as  a  "cu- 
rious thing  to  do  at  this  point."  particularly 
since  the  Rose  firm  had  to  be  aware  that 
Whitewater  was  part  of  an  ongoing  federal 
probe. 

"It  certainly  is  no  secret  Whitewater  is 
under  investigation— it's  been  on  the  front 
page  every  day.  "  he  said.  "Maybe  they  have 
taken  the  position  that  it's  privileged  infor- 
mation and  want  to  protect  their  client. 

"But  if  they  shredded  the  records  with  the 
intent  of  preventing  their  discovery,  that 
might  be  a  different  thing." 

Others  recalled  that  shredding  documents 
during  his  tenure  at  the  National  Security 
Council  proved  costly  to  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Oli- 
ver North.  He  was  convicted  in  May  1989  and 
sentenced  to  two  years'  probation.  1.200 
hours  of  community  service  and  a  $150,000 
fine.  The  sentence  was  overturned  on  appeal 
in  July  1990  by  a  federal  appeals  court. 

The  Fiske  inquiry  includes  a  review  of 
money  said  to  have  been  funneled  by  Madi- 
son to  the  Whitewater  project,  including  a 
5300,000  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
obtained  by  Mrs.  McDougal. 

David  L.  Hale,  a  former  Little  Rock  munic- 
ipal judge  now  under  indictment  on  unre- 
lated SBA  fraud  charges,  said  Mr.  Clinton, 
then  the  governor,  and  Mr.  McDougal  pres- 
sured him  to  authorize  the  loan.  About 
$110,000  of  it  eventually  found  its  way  into 
the  Whitewater  account. 
Mr.  McDougal  has  denied  any  wrongdoing. 
Federal  authorities  have  said  the  Clintons 
are  not  "targets"  of  the  Whitewater-Madison 
probe,  although  Mr.  Fiske  has  said  he  in- 
tends to  question  both  of  them  under  oath. 
They  also  have  denied  any  improprieties. 

It  was  not  clear  which  specific  Whitewater 
documents  would  have  been  kept  by  the  Rose 
firm,  but  Mr.  Foster  personally  handled  the 
Whitewater  matter  for  the  Clintons,  includ- 
ing: 

The  December  sale  of  the  couple's  half- 
share  of  Whitewater. 

Mr.  Foster  met  with  Mr.  McDougal  in  No- 
vember 1992  to  sell  the  couple's  partnership 
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interests  for  $1,000  and  later  arranged  for  it 
to  be  taken  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  Clinton's 
personal  tax  return. 

Whitewater's  failure  to  file  corporate  in- 
come tax  records  for  a  three-year  period. 

The  omission  was  discovered  after  Mr.  Fos- 
ter met  with  Mr.  McDougal  to  execute  the 
Whitewater  sale.  In  December  1992.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter filed  corporate  tax  returns  for  the  Clin- 
tons claiming  Whitewater  had  earned  no  in- 
come. 

Mr  Foster  also  was  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  blind  trust  for  the  Clintons' 
assets  to  satisfy  ethical  concerns  about  the 
couple's  personal  business  deals.  The  task 
was  not  accomplished  until  six  months  after 
Mr.  Clinton  took  office— and  three  days  be- 
fore Mr.  Foster's  death. 

The  Fiske  investigation  will  include  a  re- 
view of  the  Foster  suicide.  Whitewater  docu- 
ments were  secretly  taken  from  his  office  by 
White  House  officials  after  his  body  was 
found. 

Last  month,  after  The  Washington  Times 
reported  that  records  had  been  removed  from 
Mr.  Foster's  office,  the  White  House  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  10  boxes  of 
what  it  said  were  Whitewater  documents. 
The  delivery  came  in  response  to  a  federal 
grand  jury  subpoena  the  White  House  had  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Justice  Department  to 
keep  the  documents  sealed  from  public  view. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  other  records  held 
by  the  Rose  firm  pertaining  to  the  Clintons 
had  also  been  shredded. 

Several  federal  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties have  been  concerned  about  a  possible 
conflict  of  interest  involving  Mrs.  Clinton's 
ties  to  an  investment  group  and  about  a 
stock  partnership  involving  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Hubbell. 
Specifically,  these  concerns  involve: 
Value  Partners,  an  investment  group  that 
"sold  short"  on  several  health  care  stocks 
after  the  Clintons  moved  into  the  White 
House. 

By  the  time  of  the  sale,  Mrs.  Clinton  had 
actively  taken  charge  of  the  president's 
health  care  task  force.  Selling  short  is  the 
practice  of  selling  shares  not  held  for  future 
delivery  in  anticipation  of  buying  the  shares 
later  at  a  reduced  price. 

In  December  1992,  Value  Partners  had  $1.2 
million  invested  in  10  health  care  stocks,  or 
about  13  percent  of  its  total  portfolio.  The 
conflict  focused  on  allegations  that,  as  the 
head  of  the  health  care  task  force,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's public  statements  about  health  care 
and  price  controls  depressed  the  price  of 
shares  in  health  care  stocks,  making  the 
shares  available  at  a  reduced  price. 

Midlife  Investors,  a  partnership  set  up  in 
1983  by  Roy  P.  Drew,  a  broker  working  at  the 
time  at  the  E.F.  Hutton  office  in  Little 
Rock. 

According  to  the  Clintons'  joint  tax  re- 
turns. Mrs.  Clinton  was  a  partner  in  Midlife 
from  1983  until  at  least  the  end  of  1991.  The 
address  listed  for  the  partnership  is  the  Rose 
firm. 

Mrs.  Clinton.  Mr.  Hubbell  and  Mr.  Foster 
each  put  up  $15,000  naming  the  others— not 
their  spouses— as  beneficiaries. 

The  Clintons'  tax  returns  show  the  part- 
nership never  yielded  much  taxable  dividend 
income,  a  finding  that  surprised  Mr.  Drew, 
now  a  private  consultant.  He  said  it  would  be 
"a  stretch  of  the  imagination"  to  believe  the 
venture  did  not  yield  dividends,  based  on  its 
stock  purchases  which  included  Firestone 
Tire  and  Diamond  Shamrock. 

The  Clintons  and  McDougals  were  joint 
partners  in  Whitewater  and  planned  to  build 
vacation  homes  on  42  lots  along  the  White 


River  in  the  Arkansas  Ozarks.  The  project 
failed. 

According  to  records  at  the  Marion  County 
Courthouse  in  'Vellville.  Ark.,  the  partner- 
ship appears  to  have  been  structured  to  en- 
able the  Clintons  to  receive  half  the  profits 
with  little  or  no  investment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  me  just  show  you 
the  headline.  "Rose  Firm  Shreds 
Whitewater  Records;  Employee  Says 
Paper  Detailed  Clinton's  Involve- 
ment." 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  heard  people 
say,  "Look,  we  are  going  to  have  a  spe- 
cial counsel.  He  is  eminently  qualified, 
a  man  who  is  distinguished,  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  Mr.  Fiske.  Well,  let  us 
wait  for  this  report." 

Well,  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
his  report  is  going  to  be  done  by  the 
28th.  And  what  about  the  civil  liability 
for  intentional  or  willful  conduct?  The 
statute  will  have  run,  barring  the 
bringing  a  suit. 

And  so  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Sen- 
ator to  offer  legislation  picking  up  on 
the  challenge,  of  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
who  suggested  yesterday  that  we  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations.  That 
we  extend  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
all  of  the  institutions,  and  I  will  join 
with  you  in  supporting  that  proposal." 
Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  seek  to  do  with  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  extend  the  cur- 
rent statute  of  limitations  to  the  end 
of  December,  1995.  That  date  has  been 
chosen  because  that  is  when  the  RTC 
ceases  to  exist. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor,  the  Senator 
said  he  would  join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing the  current  statute  of  limitations. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

It  extends  the  current  statute  of  lim- 
itations, not  only  for  Madison,  but  uni- 
formly to  all  of  those  thrifts  until  De- 
cember 31,  1995.  It  uses  almost  the 
exact  language  of  Senator  Metzen- 
baum, because  he  sent  me  a  proposal 
last  evening,  sent  to  our  staff,  except 
with  a  minor  change  as  it  relates  to 
the  statute. 

By  the  way,  if  we  are  going  to  go  out 
of  session  tomorrow  we  have  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  1  day  on  Thursday,  we 
come  back  in  on  the  22nd,  that  gives  us 
2.  3,  4,  5—6  days,  practically,  that  we 
will  be  in  session  before  the  statute 
runs. 

When  we  begin  to  get  these  allega- 
tions, evidenced  by  headlines  like  the 
"Rose  Firm  Shreds  Whitewater 
Records,"  when  we  see  we  have  a  total 
of  some  19  days  left  and  the  statute  to 
run— How  can  the  people's  interest  be 
protected  in  these  situations?  How  is  it 
we  can  see  to  it  that  what  should  be 
done  is  done? 

I  have  been  accused  of  raising  the 
Madison  case  and  no  other.  I  have  been 
accused  of  having  voted  against  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations.  As  I 
explained  yesterday,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  said 
where  there  are  cases  of  fraud,  where 


there  are  cases  of  wilful  and  inten- 
tional conduct,  certainly  we  should  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations. 

Indeed,  that  was  the  language  which 
the  Senate  Banking  and  House  Bank- 
ing conferees  came  up  with.  So  what 
we  are  doing  here  —so  we  can  explain 
it  again— that  legislation  is  simply 
taking  the  existing  statute,  extending 
it  to  the  termination  date  of  the  RTC, 
which  is  December  31,  1995.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  then,  protects  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  brought  up 
the  fact  there  was  a  bank  in  Texas — I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  name — that 
went  into  receivership  at  the  same 
time;  that  there  was  approximately 
$1.5  billion  that  the  taxpayers  had  to 
pay.  He  said  why  do  we  not  include 
them?  This  is  exactly  what  this  legisla- 
tion would  do.  It  would  include  some 
500  institutions  that  otherwise  would 
have  the  statute  of  limitations  toll  pre- 
viously. 

It  would  give  the  RTC  additional 
time.  And  what  it  would  do  is  give  the 
RTC  time  to  reconsider  or  evaluate 
new  information.  For  instance,  in  the 
specific  case  of  Madison— where  we  are 
now  into  the  business  of  the  alleged 
shredding  of  documents— we  do  not 
know  where  documents  are.  Some  have 
been  sent  to  the  Justice  Department, 
some  have  been  sent  to  other  areas,  but 
we  now  hear  this  distressing  news.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  true  that  these  documents  were 
shredded.  But  let  us  see.  Let  us  pre- 
serve the  taxpayers'  rights  and  let  us 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Fiske  to  do  his 
job. 

If  there  are  no  criminal  penalties,  or 
conduct,  if  there  are  civil  penalties  or 
civil  liability,  he  then  can  refer  this 
matter  to  the  appropriate  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  RTC  has  suffi- 
cient time  to  carry  out  their  duties  and 
their  responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  by  doing  this  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  really  care. 

I  believe  that  by  extending  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  across  the  board  we 
say:  Look,  we  want  the  regulators  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  see  to  it  that 
this  matter  is  handled  appropriately. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  a  situation 
where,  day  after  day,  anyone  raises  the 
issue  that  the  statute  is  being  allowed 
to  toll.  That  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
tired  of  this.  But  let  me  tell  you,  when 
41  Senators  need  to  send  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  head  of  the  RTC  some- 
thing is  wrong.  People  have  a  right  to 
these  answers.  It  would  seem  to  me  if 
41  Senators  sent  the  letter  yesterday, 
that  by  today  we  should  have  received 
something  from  Mr.  Altman,  which 
raises  another  point.  I  have  touched  on 
it  and  I  said  I  would  touch  on  it  to- 
night. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Altman 
can  really  discharge  his  duties  when  he 


is  a  Presidential  appointee  and  we  are 
talking  about  him  being  the  top  person 
at  an  agency  that  should  be  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  a  case  that  cer- 
tainly involves  the  White  House  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  and  the  former 
law  firm  of  Mrs.  Clinton  and  people 
closely  associated  and  connected. 

Let  us  be  fair  about  this.  It  is  not  fair 
for  Mr.  Altman  to  be  placed  in  this  sit- 
uation. We  should  have  a  process  of 
recusal. 

Mr.  Altman  has  been  the  titular,  or 
acting  head,  now  for  some  11  months. 
It  is  wrong.  It  is  inappropriate.  And  we 
have  to  really  put  a  stop  to  this  fiasco. 
I  assure  my  colleagues  I  am  then  in  a 
position  to  say,  "Fine,  we  can  give 
them  some  time  when  they  come  in  for 
review.  We  do  not  have  to  try  to  have 
the  Banking  Committee  have  the  RTC 
come  in  for  review  on  the  22nd  or  23rd 
and  ascertain  what,  if  anything,  they 
have  been  doing  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter." 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator 
MURKOWSKI  is  here.  I  know  he  intends 
to  speak  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  time  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  the  Chair— I 
did  not  hear  his  response? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
renew  that  at  another  point  in  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  said.  If  we 
had  a  response  to  the  letters  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  RTC,  we  would  not  be 
here  today.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  not  be  offering  his 
amendment,  because  the  issue  would 
have  been  resolved.  The  RTC  would 
have  acquiesced  in  a  responsible  way  to 
extend  the  tolling  of  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations in  this  case  or  it  could  file  ap- 
propriate charges  in  the  civil  matter 
relating  to  the  many  questions  that 
are  before  all  of  us  with  regard  to  the 
realization  that  the  taxpayers  have 
lost  some  $47  million  and  it  is  appro- 
priate the  tolling  be  extended. 

I  think  we  would  all  recognize  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  come  to  the  floor  for  more  than  a 
week  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  clock  is  ticking 


on  several  cases  that  are  currently 
being  investigated  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation.  Unless  the  RTC  en- 
ters into  the  tolling  agreements  with 
the  parties  under  investigation  prior  to 
February  28,  RTC  will  be  precluded 
from  completing  these  investigations 
and  bringing  suit  to  recover  at  the  ex- 
pense of,  obviously,  the  taxpayers. 

One  of  these  cases,  of  course,  involves 
the  failure  of  Madison  Guaranty,  which 
some  have  called  a  private  piggy  bank 
for  some  of  the  insiders  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  political  estab- 
lishment. To  the  American  public, 
Madison  and  Whitewater  development 
have  become  synonymous.  Just  3  weeks 
ago.  Attorney  General  Reno  finally 
gave  in  to  mounting  public  pressure  to 
appoint  a  special  counsel,  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  by  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Fiske,  to  investigate  the  entire 
Whitewater  affair. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  months,  if  not  years,  this 
process  will  take.  No  matter  what,  the 
cloud  of  Whitewater  will  not  lift  until 
the  investigation  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  from  what  I  know.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  members  of  his 
family  or  associates,  should  be  really 
concerned  about  this  investigation  or 
the  political  influences  that  have  been 
suggested.  I  believe  it  will  simply  put 
to  rest  all  the  issues  surrounding  this 
affair  once  and  for  ajl. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  executive 
branch.  However,  as  things  stand  today 
on  February  9,  unless  the  RTC  enters 
into  a  tolling  agreement  with  the  par- 
ties under  investigation  in  connection 
with  the  Madison  affair,  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  will  not  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  recover  funds  paid  in  to 
bail  out  Madison  through  civil  action. 

Yesterday.  I  was  pleased  to  join  39  of 
my  colleagues  in  a  letter  sent  to  the 
acting  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
RTC,  Mr.  Roger  Altman,  inquiring  as 
to  the  nature  of  RTC's  efforts  to  obtain 
voluntary  tolling  agreements  relating 
to  the  Madison  case. 

This  letter  serves  as  a  followup  of 
two  other  letters  that  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  to  Mr.  Altman  in  January. 
As  of  today,  we  still  do  not  know 
whether  RTC  is  pursuing  this  ap- 
proach. We  have  asked  for  assurances. 
They  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Instead,  all  the  RTC  has  indicated  is 
that  one  of  the  tools  available  to  them 
is  to  seek  to  toll  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. So,  obviously,  they  have  the 
tools  but  no  commitment  on  tolling 
has  come  from  RTC.  No  explanation, 
no  response,  no  indication  that  they 
will  file  civil  claims  if  such  a  tolling 
cannot  be  obtained. 

So  we  address  this  timeframe  with 
little,  if  any,  certainty,  and  the  real- 
ization that  time  is  progressing  and 
February  28  is  coming.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  recess  next  week,  so  we  probably 


only  have  5  or  6  days  left  of  time  for 
the  RTC  to  act  within  the  timeframe  of 
the  Senate's  schedule. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  February 
28  is  not  going  to  pass  unnoticed, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Madi- 
son will  not  get  off  the  hook  quietly  if 
the  RTC  lets  the  statute  of  limitations 
expire. 

But  there  is  something  that  we  can 
do  to  make  certain  that  the  limitation 
period  does  not  foreclose  taxpayers'  re- 
coveries. We  can  extend  the  statute  of 
limitation  for  all  cases — all  cases — and 
this  is  the  point  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitation  for  all  cases 
involving  allegations  of  fraud  or  inten- 
tional misconduct.  As  I  said,  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  not  the 
issue  of  Madison  Guaranty.  The  inves- 
tigation of  Madison  Guaranty  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  fashion  as  any 
other  S&L  investigation.  There  should 
not  be  special  treatment  afforded 
Madison.  If  there  was  wrongdoing,  it 
should  be  punished.  But  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  recover  funds,  the  RTC 
should  not  be  precluded  from  taking 
action  because  of  time  constraints. 
There  are  simply  too  many  taxpayer 
dollars  affected  by  all  of  these  inves- 
tigations. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  give  the 
RTC  a  full  opportunity  to  complete 
this  and  all  of  its  investigations.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  those  who  have 
criticized  the  discussion  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  had  would 
agree  on:  There  should  be  no  special 
treatment,  and  this  is  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
simply  does. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Before  I  said  I  will 
renew  my  request,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
renew  my  request  because  I  am  intent 
on  pressing  this.  I  think  we  should 
take  this  to  a  vote,  so  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  President 
and  I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I 
will  point  out  that  he  has  made  a  very 
excellent  point,  and  that  point  is  we  do 
not  want  any  different  treatment.  We 
are  not  asking  that  Madison  be  treated 
any  differently  than  any  other  institu- 
tion but  that  there  be  at  least  the  same 
treatment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  there  are 
procedural  rules  in  the  Senate  which 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  legislate  on 
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appropriations  bills.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  who  has  led  oftentimes  that  dis- 
cussion very  eloquently. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  Senate  rules 
are  flexible  and  they  can  be  waived 
when  a  majority  of  Senators  believe 
the  issue  is  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  waiver.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  in 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
rules  ought  to  be  waived. 

The  underlying  legislation  we  are 
considering  is  an  emergency  bill.  For 
the  most  part,  it  seeks  to  channel  more 
than  $7  billion  of  Federal  funds  to  vic- 
tims of  the  California  earthquake  and, 
as  it  comes  to  the  floor,  it  is  not  paid 
for.  I  expect  that  it  will  not  be  paid  for. 
I  believe  that  the  February  28  deadline 
also  represents  a  resisonable  and  re- 
sponsible emergency,  a  foreseeable 
emergency,  but  nonetheless  an  emer- 
gency. If  we  allow  this  deadline  to  pass 
and  if  the  RTC  does  not  obtain  the  toll- 
ing agreements,  the  Government  po- 
tentially will  lose  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  recover  as  much  as — it  has 
been  estimated— $3  billion  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Maybe  the  Government  will  not  re- 
cover that  much.  Maybe  it  will  recover 
only  $1  billion  or  $500  million,  but  it 
stands  to  recover  a  substantial  amount 
if,  indeed,  the  extension  becomes  a  re- 
ality. Whatever  the  amount  that  is  ul- 
timately recovered,  we  should  not 
allow  the  statute  of  limitations  to 
stand  in  the  way,  especially  when  the 
conduct  for  which  we  are  extending  the 
statute  relates  to  fraud  and  intentional 
misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  yields  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  expediting  our  procedure,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendments  be  set 
aside,  and  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  which  I 
would  be  happy  to  agree  to  a  time 
limit.  I  think  it  can  be  handled  very 
quickly  and  if,  indeed,  a  vote  is  appro- 
priate, it  can  be  joined  with  the  votes 
pending  to  follow  the  vote  on  the  Byrd 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object,  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  quarrel  with  my 
friend  from  Colorado,  but  because  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  his  amendment 
first.  Maybe  I  can  do  so  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  rude  to  him. 


I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  to 
extend  the  statute  of  limitations  that 
pretty  much  reflects  the  language  that 
I  sent  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
late  yesterday  pursuant  to  the  debate 
that  we  had  on  the  floor. 

Extending  the  statute  will  mean  that 
there  are  about  600  thrift  cases  that 
will  be  subject  to  the  possibility  of 
bringing  action  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  that  is  ap- 
propriate. 

My  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  the  last  couple  of  times  I 
was  on  the  floor  with  him  had  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking 
more  about  one  case,  Madison.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  ought  to  treat  all  the 
savings  and  loans  the  same  way. 

So  perhaps  out  of  this  rather  conten- 
tious debate  that  occurred  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  myself,  we 
really  may  wind  up  doing  the  tax- 
payers a  great  service.  I  am  frank  to 
say,  I  said  yesterday  that  I  would  send 
him  language  to  extend  the  statute, 
and  I  said  I  would  do  it  before  5 
o'clock,  which  we  did.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  received  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  accepted  it  and 
has  offered  it  as  an  amendment  today. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept it.  adopt  it,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
retain  it  in  conference. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1413  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1442 

(Purpose:  To  perfect  D"Amato  amendment 
No.  1442) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Second  degree. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1443  to 
D'Amato  amendment  1442. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  3  through  10  of  D'Amato 
amendment  No.  1442.  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

••(a)  Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C)  is  amended  by  striking  clause 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
-surance  Act)  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1995:  or." 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might,  the  perfecting  amendment  is 
just  that.  It  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  do  anything  to 
change  the  relevant  dates  or  the  terms. 
It  is  to  protect  the  amendment  from 
being  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me, 
if  I  might,  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  we  may  have  had  our  differences, 
but  I  absolutely  wish  to  commend  him 
for  moving  forward,  keeping  his  word, 
and  being  a  man  of  his  word.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  think  had  legitimate 
concern  that  I  was  looking  for  some 
kind  of  special,  preferential  treatment, 
singling  out  one  institution.  And  while 
that  was  not  my  intent,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  had  a  goal,  and  his  goal  has 
been  throughout  to  see  to  it  that  the 
RTC  does  everything  to  recover  as 
much  money  as  possible  against  all  of 
those  who  may  have  committed  acts 
that  subject  them  to  civil  liability,  and 
to  seek  civil  enforcement,  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers. 

It  was  with  that  in  mind  that  I  be- 
lieve he  made  the  offer  last  evening. 

He  rightfully  pointed  out  there  were 
a  number  of  institutions,  for  which  the 
state  of  limitations  would  run  on  the 
same  date,  on  the  28th.  The  RTC  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  action  even  if 
there  were  actionable  claims  without 
getting  tolling  agreements.  I  believe  it 
was  his  intent  to  see  to  it  that  every- 
body was  treated  fairly,  but.  more  im- 
portantly, the  American  taxpayers' 
rights  were  preserved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
coming  forth  with  a  solution  that  I 
hope  now  will  give  us  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  that  all  of  these 
cases  are  handled  fairly,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, will  give  to  the  special  prosecutor 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  report  and 
will  make  it  less  of  a  time  crunch; 
where  there  are  those  of  us  who  may 
feel  the  matter  is  not  being  handled  ap- 
propriately, this  will  give  the  RTC 
through  December  of  1995  to  handle  not 
only  this  matter,  but  as  I  think  the 
Senator  has  indicated  previously,  other 
institutions  where  the  statute  will  oth- 
erwise run  soon.  Some  of  them  that  has 
chalked  up  an  astounding  loss  of  some- 
thing like  $1.5  billion,  which  also  would 
be  tolled. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
BOXER).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  will  be  finished  speaking  in 
3  minutes  or  less. 


Madam  President,  I  rise  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
some  language  he  put  in  this  bill  rel- 
ative to  disaster  relief. 

After  the  floods  in  the  Midwestern 
United  States  and  before  the  last  ca- 
tastrophe and  disaster  in  California,  at 
an  appropriations  meeting  where  we 
were  figuring  out  what  we  ought  to  do 
for  the  floods,  I  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  really  had  adequate  laws 
on  the  books  with  reference  to  the 
kinds  of  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

I  happen  to  know  a  little  bit  about  it. 
I  think  the  last  time  we  changed  the 
disaster  laws  was,  believe  it  or  not, 
way  back  when  I  was  ranking  member 
of  a  subcommittee  called  Disaster  Re- 
lief. I  served  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee with  then  chairman  Burdick. 

It  strikes  me  almost  intuitively  that 
we  need  to  modernize  those  laws, 
streamline  them,  to  make  sure  they 
are  not  duplications,  and  sincerely  find 
out  whether  the  laws  are  being  abused. 
We  understand  now  there  may  be  some 
abuse  with  reference  to  illegal  aliens 
getting  18-month  vouchers  for  rent-free 
housing.  We  are  not  even  sure  they  are 
entitled  to  them,  in  our  interest  in  pro- 
viding and  quickly. 

So  I  said  that  day  that  I  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  a  total  evaluation  of 
disaster  programs.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  on  page  88  of  the  bill 
before  us,  provides  for  a  task  force  to 
advise  the  U.S.  Senate  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  future  disasters.  I  wish  the 
House  would  accept  this  and  make  it  a 
bicameral  task  force.  The  task  force 
would  be  set  up,  and  among  the  things 
they  would  do  would  be  evaluate  the 
types  and  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  provided  to  individuals. 
States  and  local  governments,  and  non- 
profit organizations  after  disasters 
strike,  as  well  as  relevant  insurance 
coverage  and  loss  experience. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assuming 
that  this  actually  means  they  can  look 
at  the  current  status  of  disaster  relief 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  entire  panorama,  and  tell  us 
whether  we  could  do  things  better,  tell 
us  whether  there  are  some  of  those 
laws  that  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  relief  more  effective,  and  in 
every  respect  be  considerate  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  so  we  are  getting 
the  very  best  benefit  out  of  the  money 
we  spend,  and  we  do  it  generously  for 
all  Americans. 

So  I  am  not  even  going  to  ask  the 
question.  I  am  just  going  to  assume  I 
am  correct  in  this  as  I  compliment  the 
chairman.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  if  this  task  force  is  created,  and  I 
hope  it  is.  it  will  look  at  the  current 
laws,  and  the  administration  of  them, 
to  see  if  we  can  do  better  among  the 
various  objectives. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point,  once 
again  thanking  the  chairman  for  his 
excellent  work  in  this  regard. 


Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  in 
the  interest  of  expediting  procedures 
on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside  and  I  be  allowed  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  will  be  happy  to 
agree  to  limiting  the  time  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  amendment  and  would 
ask  the  vote  on  the  amendment  be  held 
after  the  vote  on  the  Byrd  tabling  mo- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  modify  his  request  to  provide 
only  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set  aside  temporarily.  I  do  not  want  to 
agree  at  this  time  that  the  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  phrased  it;  that  would  pre- 
clude a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  comment. 

Madam  President.  I  would  modify  my 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H44 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
and  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1444: 

The  amendment  is  £is  follows: 

On  page  81.  strike  lines  8  through  line  14. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  portion  of  the 
bill  which  would  provide  additional 
funding  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  money  involved  is  a  lit- 
tle over  $7  million. 

The  question  that  is  appropriate  on 
this  bill  is:  Should  we  be  adding  this 
additional  funding  under  an  emergency 
supplemental?  As  I  understand  the 
Budget  Act,  it  is  quite  clear  that  emer- 
gency supplementals  must  relate  to 
items  that,  indeed,  are  emergencies, 
that  are  sudden,  that  are  urgent,  that 
are  unforeseen,  and  that  are  necessary. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  due  course 
come  to  the  conclusion  this  is  appro- 
priate money  to  be  funded,  that,  in- 
deed, the  appropriation  should  be 
made. 

Madam  President,  it  is  very  clear 
that  this  additional  money  does  not  fit 
any  of  those  descriptions.  The  addi- 
tional $7  million  is  not  sudden.  It  re- 
lates to  a  matter  that  has  been  around 
several  years.  It  is  not  urgent.  It  re- 
lates to  electronic  communications 
management  activities.  These  are  nor- 
mal activities  related  to  the  office. 
They  in  no  way  fit  the  definition  of  ei- 
ther sudden  or  urgent.  They  are  by  no 


means  unforeseen.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  when  they  look  at 
them,  will  conclude  also  that  they  are 
not  necessary. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe,  acted  wisely  when  over 
a  year  ago  he  called  for  a  25-percent 
cut  in  the  Office  of  the  Presidency.  I 
believe,  unfortunately,  this  Congress 
denied  him  that  cut.  The  cut  was  not 
taken. 

What  this  supplemental  suggests  is 
that  rather  than  a  cut  of  25  percent  we 
are  going  to  have  additional  funding. 
We  are  not  only  going  to  ignore  the 
call  for  a  cut  but  we  are  going  to  have 
a  supplemental  to  add  funding.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  not  only  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  President's  request  origi- 
nally, but  it  clearly  violates  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Budget  Act.  If  emergency 
supplementals  are  going  to  mean  any- 
thing, we  ought  to  at  least  be  willing 
to  adhere  to  the  clear  guidelines  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
hopes  that  the  Congress  will  clear  the 
bill  of  measures  that  do  not  fit  the  def- 
inition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  piece  written  by  the 
Republican  leader,  Robert  Dole,  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  of  emer- 
gency supplementals  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Nov.  5.  1993) 

Congress  Loves  •Emergency"  Funding 

Because  Everything  Is  an  Emergency 

(By  Bob  Dole) 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  After  a  recent  swing  through 
the  West.  President  Clinton  sent  Congress  an 
urgent  request  for  $315  million  in  unpaid 
"emergency"  disaster  assistance  to  replace 
the  Cypress  Freeway  in  Oakland.  Calif.  Sen. 
Pete  Domenicl.  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  protested  the  timing 
of  the  "emergency"  funding  request  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  learning  that  the  Freeway 
had  been  damaged  in  the  Loma  Prieta  Earth- 
quake—some four  years  earlier.  Earthquakes 
are  indeed  tragedies,  but  4-year-old  road 
damage  is  hardly  an  "emergency."  The 
amendment  was  quietly  withdrawn,  but  not 
before  many  questions  had  been  raised  on 
the  use  and  possible  abuse  of  the  "emer- 
gency" spending  loophole  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

In  order  to  rein  in  runaway  spending  and 
impose  discipline  on  the  congressional  budg- 
et process,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  put  in  place  caps  on  spending  through 
1995.  These  caps  were  intended  to  be  iron- 
clad, but  as  you  might  expect.  Washington 
gave  itself  an  "emergency"  exit.  The  Budget 
Act  drafters  included  an  "emergency  re- 
quirement" to  allow  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent to  address  "sudden,  urgent,  unforeseen, 
necessary  or  temporary  expenditures"— hur- 
ricane losses,  the  costs  of  Desert  Storm- 
without  causing  a  breakdown  in  the  budget 
process. 

If  a  funding  request  is  defined  as  an  "emer- 
gency" by  the  president  and  Congress,  the 
spending  does  not  count  against  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  spending  allocations: 
it  just  gets  added  to  the  deficit.  Members  of 
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Congress  often  lobby  hard  for  a  presidential 
"emergency"  request  for  their  favorite 
projects— projects  that  could  always  be  fund- 
ed through  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess if  they  could  be  justified  on  their  mer- 
its—because an  "emergency"  designation 
eliminates  the  painful  task  of  cutting  other 
programs  to  stay  within  spending  limits.  The 
Cypress  Freeway  isn't  the  biggest  or  worst 
example  of  using  the  "emergency"  funding 
loophole,  but  it  does  provide  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  complex  problems  with 
federal  disaster  assistance  programs. 

The  most  obvious  question  is  whether  the 
Cypress  Freeway  request  met  the  original 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  criteria 
for  "emergency"  spending.  Certainly  the 
funding  requirement  for  the  Cypress  Free- 
way did  not  appear— four  years  after  the 
earthquake— to  be  "sudden,  urgent,  or  un- 
foreseen". The  need  to  replace  the  freeway 
has  been  apparent  since  its  collapse  follow- 
ing the  1989  earthquake.  Although  it  was  dif- 
ficult at  the  time  to  estimate  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  structure,  precise  estimates  of 
the  costs  have  been  available  since  the  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  for  the  project 
was  completed  in  September  1991. 

If  a  project  is  not  "urgent"  or  "unfore- 
seen," is  it  then  reasonable  to  expect  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  find  funding 
within  its  regular  allocation,  no  matter  what 
the  project  costs?  If  we  are  serious  about 
controlling  federal  spending,  the  answer 
must  be  yes.  Otherwise,  we  can  no  doubt  ex- 
pect to  see  a  string  of  disaster  relief  amend- 
ments reaching  back  to  the  great  Chicago 
fire. 

A  less  easily  answered  element  of  the 
"emergency"  definition  is,  was  the  spending 
necessary?  The  original  disaster  assistance 
legislation  for  the  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake 
provided  $1  billion  for  federal  highway  re- 
pair. California  far  exceeded  that  amount,  in 
large  part  because  the  state  decided  to  re- 
build the  Cypress  Freeway  in  a  different  lo- 
cation. 

Community  pressure  in  West  Oakland,  not 
safety,  was  the  driving  factor  in  the  move. 
County  Supervisor  Warren  Widener.  a  major 
opponent  of  the  original  double-decker  Free- 
way called  the  old  structure  a  "concrete  co- 
lossus" that  prevented  growth,  lowered  prop- 
erty values  and  "divided  the  area  for  32 
years."  Unfortunately,  this  neighborhood 
beauty  makeover  increased  the  taxpayers' 
bill  for  the  2.2  mile  roadway  from  $100  mil- 
lion in  1989  to  an  estimated  $695  million  in 
1993.  The  cost  of  purchasing  the  right  of  way 
for  the  new  elevated  highway  was  $230  mil- 
lion—an amount  nearly  equal  to  the  presi- 
dent's supplemental  request.  Despite  this 
outrageous  cost  increase,  there  has  been  no 
outcry  from  local  citizens,  no  calls  for  an  in- 
vestigation or  impeachment  of  government 
officials,  because,  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  explained,  "most  of  the  money 
comes  from  Washington  and  is  far  removed 
from  local  taxpayers'  pockets." 

The  Cypress  Freeway  is  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample of  "emergency"  spending.  According 
to  the  Republican  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  Congress  and  the  president  have 
declared  $74.2  billion  in  "emergency"  spend- 
ing since  the  1990  Budget  Agreement.  Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  these  expenditures 
were  associated  with  Desert  Storm  and 
Desert  Shield  and  were  largely  repaid  with 
allied  contributions.  Domestic  "emer- 
gencies" have  totaled  $14.3  billion,  for  disas- 
ters ranging  from  the  Midwest  floods  to  Hur- 
ricane Andrew. 

The  total  tab  for  domestic  "emergencies" 
would  have  almost  doubled  if  President  Clin- 


ton had  succeeded  in  passing  his  $12  billion 
"Economic  Stimulus  Package."  This  abuse 
of  the  "emergency"  designation  to  avoid 
paying  for  additional  spending  was  so  egre- 
gious that  Republicans  in  the  Senate  united 
to  block  and  eventually  kill  the  bill.  Demo- 
crats, for  the  most  part,  would  not  have  sup- 
ported the  new  spending  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  cut  back  the  other  programs.  That 
is  why  very  little  of  the  defeat  package  made 
it  into  later  spending  bills. 

How  do  we  prevent  abuse  of  the  "emer- 
gency" designations  and  still  leave  enough 
budget  flexibility  to  account  for  truly  cata- 
strophic spending  events,  such  as  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict?  One  option  might  to  be  re- 
quired that  any  disaster  account  be  funded 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  average  of  spending 
over  the  past  three  years.  Any  spending  be- 
yond this  level  could  be  exempted  from  the 
budget  enforcement  requirements. 

A  more  difficult  problem  is  how  to  prevent 
so-called  "gold-plating"  of  disaster  projects. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  ensure  that  federal  funds 
are  provided  to  return  structures  to  their 
pre-disaster  state;  however,  it  seems  to  me 
the  federal  government  is  not  obligated  to 
rebuild  them  to  some  post-disaster  ideal. 
Any  improvements,  beyond  what  are  needed 
for  safety,  should  not  receive  priority  over 
worthwhile  projects  simply  because  of  their 
proximity  to  disaster.  The  best  way  to  en- 
sure that  is  to  deny  extraordinary  budgetary 
treatment  to  the  improvement  portion  of  a 
project. 

I  would  encourage  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  Leon  Panetta— one  of 
the  primary  backers  of  the  Cypress  request — 
to  look  carefully  at  the  'emergency"  budget 
loophole  and  offer  his  own  suggestions  for  re- 
form in  the  President's  next  budget  submis- 
sion. If  the  Clinton  administration  is  serious 
about  cutting  spending,  its  officials  need  to 
stop  their  back-door  efforts  to  evade  the 
very  budget  rules  they  worked  so  hard  to  put 
in  place. 

Mr,  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN,  Thank  you,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President. 
I  would  offer  an  amendment  that  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  a  second-degree 
amendment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  the  pending  amendment 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1445 

(Purpose:  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  Federal 
spending  priorities  need  to  be  reevaluated 
in  light  of  the  recent  Northridge  earth- 
quake in  California  and  other  frequently 
occurring  natural  disasters  nationwide  and 
that,  as  part  of  the  reevaluation,  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund  checkoff 
should  be  replaced  with  a  checkoff  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  assistance) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  is  the 
Senator  offering  an  amendment  to  his 
own  amendment? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator just  got  consent  to  lay  aside  the 
previous  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  clerk  stated  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  about  to  read  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska.  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1445. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE  FUNDING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  during  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  series  of  natural  disas- 
ters, including  earthquakes,  floods,  and  hur- 
ricanes: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  responded 
to  these  events  by  providing  disaster  victims 
with  various  types  of  assistance,  including 
temporary  shelter  and  financial  assistance; 

(3)  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing 
such  assistance,  the  Congress  has  enacted  6 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  bills; 

(4)  the  cost  of— 

(A)  the  1993  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $5,141,000,000, 

(B)  2  emergency  appropriations  Acts  adopt- 
ed in  1992  was  $5,429,000,000, 

(C)  the  1991  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $943,000,000, 

<D)  the  1990  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $2,682,000,000.  and 

(E)  the  1989  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $2,827,000,000; 

(5)  the  total  cost  of  the  emergency  appro- 
priations Acts  adopted  in  response  to  these 
disasters  is  more  than  $17,000,000,000; 

(6)  the  Congress  has  failed  to  offset  the 
cost  of  these  emergency  appropriations  Acts 
by  reducing  other  discretionary  spending; 

(7)  the  cost  of  these  emergency  appropria- 
tions Acts  has  increased  the  Federal  deficit 
and  added  to  the  $4,515,000,000,000  national 
debt; 

(8)  until  1993,  individual  taxpayers  were 
permitted  to  designate  that  $1  of  their  Fed- 
eral tax  liability  would  go  into  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund; 

(9)  the  number  of  taxpayers  providing  fund- 
ing for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  has  been  declining  in  every  year  since 
1976; 


(10)  in  1976.  slightly  more  than  1  in  4  tax  re- 
turns (27.5  percent)  contained  a  checkoff  in 
favor  of  financing  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund; 

(11)  in  1992.  less  than  1  in  5  tax  returns  (17.7 
percent)  contained  a  checkoff  in  favor  of 
such  financing; 

(12)  the  failure  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  taxpayers  to  support  the  checkoff  has 
resulted  in  the  Congress  raising  the  amount 
of  the  checkoff  from  $1  to  $3;  and 

(13)  the  Congress  should  reevaluate  our 
Federal  spending  priorities  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent Northridge  Earthquake  in  California 
and  the  frequently  occurring  disasters  na- 
tionwide, including  replacing  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  checkoff 
with  a  checkoff  for  Federal  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  checkoff  should  be  eliminated  and  re- 
placed with  a  checkoff  to  allow  funds  to  be 
directed  to  a  dedicated  natural  disaster  trust 
fund  set  aside  to  assist  victims  of  natural 
disasters: 

(2)  such  funds  should  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, current  appropriations  for  natural  dis- 
aster assistance; 

(3)  caps  on  allowable  discretionary  spend- 
ing should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  funds 
directed  into  a  natural  disaster  trust  fund; 
and 

(4)  any  funds  set  aside  for  natural  disaster 
assistance  should  be  spent  before  the  Con- 
gress considers  additional  emergency  spend- 
ing for  natural  disaster  assistance  not  sub- 
ject to  offset. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  have  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  which  I  think 
addresses  something  that  has  been 
given  a  lot  of  thought  in  this  body;  my 
amendment  would  replace  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  checkoff 
with  a  checkoff  for  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief. 

The  California  earthquake  brought 
about  the  reality  that  these  natural 
disasters  occur.  They  are  unfunded, 
and  they  must  be  funded.  We  really 
need  to  reevaluate  our  spending  prior- 
ities because  we  spend  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  with  the  recognition 
that  we  do  have  this  reoccurrence;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  we  do  not  have  the  funding  and 
we  have  to  consider  it  under  the  merits 
of  an  urgent  supplemental.  This 
amendment  would  allow  the  American 
public  to  choose  whether  to  spend  their 
dollars  on  the  victims  of  a  disaster 
rather  than  a  political  process  funding 
political  conventions. 

I  have  before  me,  Madam  President, 
the  U.S.  individual  income  tax  reform 
proposal  which  currently  includes  a 
Presidential  election  campaign  check- 
off for  $3.  The  question  before  the 
American  public  is:  Do  you  want  to 
have  the  sole  alternative  be  simply 
checking  off  yes  or  no  as  to  whether 
your  contribution  should  go  to  the 
Presidential  election  campaign,  or  do 
you  prefer  as  a  consequence  of  the  real- 
ization that  these  disasters  come  fre- 
quently to  be  able  to  check  off  a  new 


form  which  would  provide  only  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  assistance,  and  your 
$3  would  go  to  this  fund? 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

We  want  to  add  to  funds  already  reg- 
ularly appropriated  for  disaster  relief. 
This  is  one  way  to  do  it.  The  checkoff 
would  certainly  not  cover  the  cost  of 
an  emergency.  But  it  would  reduce  the 
deficit  by  cutting  the  amount  we  spend 
over  and  above  the  spending  caps. 

We  have  spent  billions  in  the  past  to 
fund  natural  disasters.  And  I  know. 
Madam  President,  your  experience  in 
the  devastating  earthquake  now,  and 
the  realization  that  costs  are  going  to 
continue  to  come  in  as  a  consequence 
of  that  earthquake,  and  the  ultimate 
figure  is  obviously  in  excess  of  $5  bil- 
lion. It  may  be  closer  to  $7  billion  or  S8 
billion. 

Since  1989,  Congress  has  spent  some 
$17  billion  in  emergency  relief.  In  1993, 
there  was  $5.1  billion  for  the  Midwest 
flood;  in  1992,  $5.4  billion  for  Hurricane 
Andrew.  Then  we  had  other  disasters 
associated  at  that  time.  In  1991,  we  had 
$943  million  for  Hurricane  Bob;  1990. 
$2.6  billion  for  another  California 
earthquake;  1989.  $2.8  billion  for  Hurri- 
cane Hugo. 

Emergency  spending  adds  to  the  defi- 
cit. It  simply  has  to  because  it  is  not 
budgeted,  and  there  is  no  identifiable 
way  to  pay  for  it  other  than  a  supple- 
mental. We  know  that  the  House  has 
just  passed  an  $8.6  billion  relief  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  they  have 
only  paid  for  $2.6  billion. 

So  I  think  the  question  before  us 
here  is  should  Congress  create  a  re- 
sponsible supplemental  trust  fund? 
That  is  what  this  is.  This  is  a  checkoff 
fund  where  the  taxpayer  has  the  alter- 
native of  checking  off  for  disaster  re- 
lief the  $3  rather  than  just  having  the 
choice  to  check  off  for  public  funding 
of  Presidential  elections.  This  disaster 
relief  checkoff  would  make  funds  avail- 
able to  go  to  a  supplemental  disaster 
trust  fund  that  Congress  would  appro- 
priate from  when  regularly  budgeted 
FEMA  disaster  funds  are  exhausted. 
The  trust  fund  would  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  available,  then  you 
would  call  upon  the  necessity  of  a  sup- 
plemental. 

Congress  could  not  cut  regularly 
budgeted  FEMA  disaster  funds  to  offset 
funds  held  in  the  trust.  If  the  budget 
caps  were  lowered  by  the  amount  dedi- 
cated to  the  trust  fund,  this  would  re- 
duce the  deficit.  Those  fortunate  years 
when  we  do  not  have  a  disaster,  the 
deficit  would  be  reduced  because  the 
money  is  being  saved  instead  of  spent. 

So  we  would  be  building  up  a  reserve. 
Madam  President.  It  also  reduces  the 
deficit  in  years  that  the  fund  is  used 
because  Congress  would  not  appro- 
priate as  much  outside  the  budget  and 
not  offset  by  cuts. 

Regarding  the  potential  funds  to  be 
raised,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 


1976,  26  percent  of  the  Americans  re- 
sponded to  the  income  tax  checkoff  for 
funding  Presidential  campaigns.  In 
1976,  26  percent  of  the  people  responded. 
But  last  year,  only  17  percent  re- 
sponded. That  is  less  than  1  in  5.  So 
clearly,  public  acceptance  of  Federal 
funding  for  Presidential  elections  is  de- 
clining. 

Last  year,  about  $30  million  was 
raised  at  the  $1  on  the  checkoff  por- 
tion. Our  figures  indicate  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  $3  checkoff  with  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  Nation  responding 
because  of  the  realization  that  we  want 
to.  and  we  have  to  help  each  other  out. 
that  we  are  looking  at  a  potential 
there  of  about  $200  million. 

How  would  the  checkoff  affect  the 
deficit?  Appropriators  have  funded  the 
disaster  relief  fund  based  on  a  10-year 
average  that  FEMA  claims  it  has  spent 
on  disaster  relief.  Well,  as  a  con- 
sequence. Madam  President,  we  have 
seen  the  entire  Nation  hit  with  disas- 
ters nationwide.  My  State  of  Alaska 
has  been  hit  in  recent  years  as  well.  We 
have  talked  about  the  California  earth- 
quake and  the  Mississippi  Hoods,  and 
on  and  on  and  on.  As  a  consequence,  in 
the  last  5  years,  we  have  spent  $17  bil- 
lion over  and  above  what  we  planned 
for  in  emergency  spending. 

Because  disaster  spending  leads  to 
emergency  spending  outside  of  the 
budget  caps,  it  is  unique.  Further, 
funding  natural  disasters  has  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  priorities,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly higher  than  funding  political 
conventions  and  campaigns  at  a  Presi- 
dential level. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  First,  I  commend 
my  friend  from  Alaska  for  his  excellent 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka knows,  I  have  at  various  times  over 
the  last  few  years  sought  to  abolish 
this  fund  altogether.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  right  on  the 
mark.  It  is  about  priorities,  about  set- 
ting priorities. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
point  out  the  minuscule  percentage  of 
Americans  who  choose  to  participate  in 
this  checkoff,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  He  is  right  on  the 
mark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  few  issues— some  would  argue 
the  only  issue — in  America  where  we 
have  a  total  and  complete  annual  poll. 
Every  April  15.  American  citizens  get 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  spend  a 
dollar  of  taxes  they  already  owe — that 
they  already  owe — to  this  fund.  And 
the  participation,  as  my  friend  pointed 
out,  has  dropped  from  26  to  17  percent. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  To  17  percent;  yes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  So  we  have  a  com- 
plete annual  poll  on  the  subject  of 
spending  tax  dollars  for  political  cam- 
paigns. The  American  people  them- 
selves get  to  choose  to  participate,  and 
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the  support  is  dropping  dramatically, 
to  the  point  where  last  year,  the  ma- 
jority around  here  raised  the  checkoff 
to  S3  to  make  up  for  the  diminishing 
participation.  They  did  it  in  a  legisla- 
tive fashion  that  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  try  to  extricate 
that. 

So  what  do  you  do?  If  you  have  a 
problem  you  like,  and  public  support  is 
dropping,  you  increase  the  checkoff  to 
$3.  That  is  what  happened  last  year. 

I  just  wanted  to  interject  and  com- 
mend my  friend  for  his  amendment, 
which  is  about  priorities.  Maybe  the 
American  people  would  rather  spend 
their  money — we  think  we  know  the 
answer  to  this  already,  because  we 
have  a  complete  survey  every  April 
15— maybe  they  would  like  to  spend 
their  money  on  something  more  worth- 
while, like  disaster.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  response  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  who  has  worked 
so  hard  to  bring  the  issue  of  Federal 
funding  before  this  body  from  time  to 
time,  and  recognizing  the  political  re- 
alities associated  with  how  various 
people  feel  about  the  issue,  and  the  po- 
tential threat  that  the  funding  of  elec- 
tions may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  go  far 
beyond  the  Presidential  aspect,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  the 
response  of  the  public  if  they  did  have 
a  choice  to  provide  for  the  disaster  re- 
lief or  Presidential  elections. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  a  large 
majority  would  be  moved  simply  from 
a  humanitarian  aspect.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  would  agree. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  that  he  is  absolutely 
right.  It  occurs  to  this  Senator,  given 
the  lack  of  interest  among  the  public, 
83  percent  choosing  not  to  check  off  a 
dollar  they  already  owe,  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  contemplate  what  the 
American  people  might  do  on  this 
checkoff  if  it  added  a  dollar  to  their 
tax  bill,  rather  than  simply  diverting  a 
dollar  of  taxes  they  already  owe;  if  the 
question  on  the  1040  were  rephrased  so 
that  the  taxpayer  could,  out  of  his  gen- 
erosity, add  a  dollar  to  his  tax  bill  to 
pay  for  Presidential  political  cam- 
paigns. My  suspicion  is  that  it  would 
produce  almost  no  taxpayers. 

My  friend  from  Alaska  is  talking 
about  priorities.  I  gather  what  his 
amendment  is  about  is  giving  people  a 
chance  to  designate  money  for  some- 
thing they  think  is  really  worthwhile. 
We  know  they  think  the  Presidential 
election  is  not  worthwhile.  We  know 
that  from  the  survey  every  April  15. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  has 
made  the  point,  and  we  are  not  simply 
fishing  with  figures.  It  represents  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  public  will- 
ingness to  go  ahead  and  check  off  for 
contributions  for  Federal  funding  for 
Presidential  elections. 

If  there  are  any  two  public  priorities 
today,  I  think  one  is  the  obligation  we 


have  to  help  those  that  suffered  from 
the  disaster  in  California,  because  that 
can  happen  in  any  of  our  States.  The 
other  priority  is,  if  you  will,  the  con- 
cern over  the  increasing  deficit  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  address  these  dis- 
asters by  a  supplemental.  This  would 
provide  a  contribution  to  a  worthwhile 
fund  which  would  ultimately  contrib- 
ute to  reducing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  should 
his  amendment  prevail,  would  we  at 
this  time  on  this  evening  be  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dential checkoff  should  be  done  away 
with? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  I  can  respond  to 
my  friend,  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  is  specifically  ad- 
dressing the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
move, if  you  will,  the  current  system, 
which  mandates  the  checkoff  list  that 
is  on  your  individual  tax  return,  which 
is  now  limited  to  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. That  would  be  removed,  and  it 
would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
on  the  1040  form  the  alternative  for  the 
taxpayer  would  be  either  to  check  yes 
or  no  for  $3  to  go  to  a  Federal  disaster 
relief  assistance  fund. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
might  accept  an  amendment  where  we 
could  have  a  checkoff,  say,  to  fight 
crime,  yes  or  no;  or  the  next  one  would 
be  environmental  cleanup,  yes  or  no. 
How  are  we  going  to  stop  the  endless 
number  of  checkoffs? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  We  could  go  through  any 
number  of  items,  just  as  we  have  come 
up  with  the  decision  some  time  ago  to 
have  a  checkoff  for  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaigns,  which  was  a  decision 
made  by  a  legislative  body,  put  on,  and 
the  taxpayer  is  faced  with  the  reality 
of  saying  yes  or  no.  That  was  a  deci- 
sion that  was  made,  and  clearly  the 
American  public  has  found  that  they 
are  not  supporting  that  in  numbers,  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  26  percent  of 
the  public  in  1976  checked  off  the  con- 
tribution for  Presidential  campaigns, 
and  now  that  figure  is  down  to  17  per- 
cent. 

So,  clearly,  it  is  not  an  issue  that  is 
rising  in  favor.  Maybe  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
proposes  this  by  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  amendment.  It  would  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  to  basically  substitute 
this.  I  think  it  is  meritorious  based  on 
the  lack  of  public  support  for  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
have  dropped  dramatically  from  26  to 
17  percent. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the   Murkowski   amendment   is   about 
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priorities.  I  am  no  fan  of  the  taxpayer- 
funded  Presidential  campaign  system 
and  have  for  years  proposed  abolishing 
it  outright.  I  will  soon  be  introducing 
legislation  to  do  just  that — abolish  tax- 
payer funded  Presidential  campaigns. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  effort  by 
Senator  Murkowski  is  about.  The  Mur- 
kowski amendment  is  about  priorities. 

I  have  offered  amendments  in  the 
past  which  raised  the  question  of  prior- 
ities. Tax  dollars  for  child  nutrition  or 
political  campaigns?  Deficit  reduction 
or  political  campaigns? 

For  my  colleagues  who  support  using 
tax  dollars  to  fund  political  campaigns, 
these  amendments  were  unpleasant. 
But  these  amendments  forcing  the  Sen- 
ate to  prioritize  are  necessary.  If  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
we  must  make  the  hard  decisions  on 
spending. 

Senator's  decision  over  whether  to 
support  the  Murkowski  amendment 
should  not  be  hard. 

If  Senators  believe  American  tax- 
payers should  have  the  opportunity  to 
check  off  a  few  dollars  of  their  taxes  to 
go  toward  helping  victims  of  earth- 
quakes, floods,  tornadoes,  and  hurri- 
canes rather  than  political  campaigns, 
then  they  should  support  the  Murkow- 
ski amendment. 

Let  me  conclude.  Madam  President, 
by  thanking  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

The  reality  is  that  we  cannot  ade- 
quately plan  in  any  manner  or  form  for 
disaster  costs  associated  with  disasters 
of  a  type  that  we  have  recently  seen. 
Public  financing  of  elections  can  still 
occur  in  the  appropriations  process 
where,  in  my  opinion,  they  should.  I 
think  this  kind  of  alternative  to  the 
American  people  is  overdue. 

As  a  consequence.  Madam  President. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1440 

Mr.  REID.  The  proposed  rescission  of 
7.5  percent  from  the  enacted  level  for 
fiscal  1994,  if  confined  to  the  agencies 
funded  in  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations bill,  would  total  $172.7  mil- 
lion. This  reduction,  which  would  be  in 
addition  to  those  already  imposed  on 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993.  and  1994,  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  Congress,  its  support  agen- 
cies, and  the  other  institutions  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

The  Kerrey  and  others  plan  also  calls 
for  a  freeze  in  so-called  overhead  ex- 
penditures—rent, communications, 
printing,  and  supplies,  a  15  percent  re- 
duction in  all  travel  accounts  in  the 
legislative  branch  and  a  5  percent  pay 
cut  for  Members  of  Congress  and  senior 
executive  and  congressional  officials. 

The  combined  impact  of  these  pro- 
posals would  place  the  constitutional 
independence  and  authority  of  the  Con- 
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gress  in  serious  jeopardy.  Nowhere  is 
the  maxim,  "knowledge  is  power  "  more 
valid  than  in  the  legislative  process  of 
today.  The  policy  environment  we  face 
daily  is  characterized  by  great  com- 
plexity, interdependence,  and  rapid 
change.  This  makes  reliable  knowledge 
and  analysis  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  functions  of  the  institutions  mak- 
ing up  the  legislative  branch— with 
minor  exceptions— focus  on  meeting 
this  requirement. 

Draconian,  meat  ax  cuts  of  the  sort 
envisioned  in  the  Kerrey  plan  cannot 
eliminate  this  requirement.  They  will 
however  change  the  way  it  is  satisfied 
to  the  detriment  of  the  independence  of 
congressional  decisionmaking.  Decima- 
tion of  the  staffing  resources  within 
the  legislative  branch  will  force  the 
Congress  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
either  the  executive  branch  or  interest 
groups  for  information  and  analysis. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  FUNDS  AND  STAFF  ARE 
ALREADY  BEING  REDUCED 

This  is  not  to  say  that  efficiencies 
cannot  be  realized  or  that  reductions  in 
legislative  branch  personnel  are  not 
possible.  In  fact  we  are  already  well 
along  in  a  considered  process  stream- 
lining and  rationalizing  the  agencies  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

According  to  CBO  baseline  analysis, 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994— Public  Law 
103-69 — funds  the  Congress  and  associ- 
ated agencies  at  a  level  that  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  $308,4  million  or  12  percent 
less  than  program  level  of  fiscal  year 
1992.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
real  level  of  program  activity  and 
staffing  in  the  legislative  branch  has 
already  declined  significantly  from  the 
levels  of  over  two  years  ago. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  what  this  contraction  has  meant  al- 
ready. In  fiscal  1992  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  operating  with  4,748  full  time 
equivalent  staffing.  This  year  the  Li- 
brary's full  time  equivalent  workforce 
is  4,531,  a  reduction  227.  The  effects  are 
already  being  felt.  The  hours  of  oper- 
ation for  seven  reading  rooms  have 
been  reduced  by  12  percent  and  a  num- 
ber of  reading  rooms  are  now  closed  on 
Sunday.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
delays  in  replacement  of  aging  ma- 
chines that  provide  free  reading  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  and  physically  handi- 
capped. 

An  additional  7.5  percent  cut  as  envi- 
sioned in  this  proposal  would  delay 
production  of  bibliographic  records  for 
some  28,000  books  and  serials  and 
550,000  other  library  items  would  be 
added  to  the  arrearage  of  uncataloged 
materials.  As  a  consequence,  other  li- 
braries across  the  country  will  be 
forced  at  their  own  expense  to  under- 
take the  task  of  cataloging  these  mate- 
rials with  attendant  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  waste. 

The  arrearage  of  uncataloged  mate- 
rials, totaling  27  million  items,  would 
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begin  to  grow  after  3  straight  years  of 
decline.  Reading  room  service  would  be 
further  cut  by  reducing  general  reading 
room  hours  from  68  to  40  hours  per 
week,  and  last  week  the  Library  of 
Congress  announced  the  closure  of 
reading  rooms  on  Sundays— a  40  per- 
cent decrease.  The  Copyright  Office 
will  furlough  all  staff  for  56  days.  And 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
program  would  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion of  260  new  braille  and  audio  book 
titles. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

In  fiscal  year  1992  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  had  an  authorized  com- 
plement of  5,062  full  time  equivalent 
permanent  positions.  This  year  the 
GAO's  full  time  equivalent  work  force 
is  4,581,  a  reduction  of  481  staff.  An  ad- 
ditional 7.5  percent  cut  would  require  a 
furlough  of  its  entire  staff  for  over  30 
days  or  a  reduction-in-force  of  over 
1,000  people.  Such  drastic  action  would 
in  effect  paralyze  GAO  for  most  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

It  would  also  require  that  GAO  dis- 
continue its  asbestos  abatement 
project.  To  terminate  the  project  at 
this  time  would  mean  that  GAO  would 
need  to  continue  to  spend  $12  million  a 
year  to  lease  space  for  employees  who 
could  otherwise  occupy  the  main  GAO 
building.  Obviously,  the  sooner  this 
project  is  completed  the  more  money 
the  taxpayer  can  save. 

In  addition,  GAO  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  implementing  a  local 
area  network  which  will  significantly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  agency  oper- 
ations. Budget  reductions  have  already 
forced  the  delay  of  the  roll  out  of  the 
wide  area  network.  A  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  would  stop  the  program  in- 
definitely. Since  GAO  is  reducing  its 
workforce,  it  is  even  more  important 
for  the  remaining  staff  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  technology  in  perform- 
ing their  work. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

In  fiscal  year  1992  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  was  operating  with  226 
full  time  equivalent  staff.  This  year 
the  CBO's  full  time  equivalent  staffing 
is  220.  The  effects  on  the  operations  of 
the  CBO  have  already  been  felt.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993,  CBO  laid  off  all  their  tem- 
porary employees.  CBO  has  also  ended 
its  semester  and  summer  intern  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  annually 
employed  about  30  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  students  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  giving  them  a  valu- 
able learning  experience.  In  return, 
these  students  work  on  useful  research 
products  usually  involving  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  data  and  are  a  re- 
source for  future  recruiting. 

An  additional  7.5  percent  cut  would 
require  a  reduction-in-force  of  35  cur- 
rent staff  members  by  March  1,  1994, 
significantly  reduce  analytical  capabil- 
ity in  major  policy  areas  such  as 
health  and  defense  and  end  support  to 
members  in  the  drafting  phase  of  legis- 
lation with  budgetary  impact. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

In  fiscal  year  1992  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  was  operating  with  2,407 
full  time  equivalent  staff.  This  year 
the  Architect  is  operating  with  2,347 
full  time  equivalent  staff,  a  reduction 
of  60  staff  years.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Architect  to 
defer  a  number  of  important  mainte- 
nance, renovation,  and  improvement 
projects.  For  example,  installation  of  a 
Capitol  complex  wide  fire  signaling 
system  has  been  postponed  as  have  roof 
repairs  to  the  Russell  and  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings.  Last  year  it  was 
necessary,  for  safety  reasons,  to  dis- 
mantle the  palm  house  at  the  Botanic 
Garden.  Restoration  of  that  structure 
and  the  general  renovation  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  has  been  indefinitely  de- 
ferred. 

An  additional  7.5  percent  cut  would 
require  a  further  reduction  of  177  full 
time  equivalent  staff.  Projects  that 
would  be  deferred  or  curtailed  would 
include:  construction  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act;  moderniza- 
tion of  the  electrical  system  in  the 
Cannon  and  Russell  Buildings;  and  re- 
placement of  the  boilers  at  the  Capitol 
powerplant. 

CAPITOL  POLICE 

In  fiscal  year  1992  the  Capitol  Police 
were  operating  with  1,357  full-time 
equivalent  staff.  This  year  the  Capitol 
Police  are  operating  with  1,298  full- 
time  equivalent  staff.  A  7.5-percent  cut 
would  mean  the  abolishment  of  an  ad- 
ditional 120  police  positions.  This  re- 
duction would  curtail  street  patrols, 
degrade  the  level  of  security  within  the 
Capitol  complex,  and  require  the  clo- 
sure of  some  building  entrances. 

SENATE 

The  contraction  in  resources  over  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  has  also  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  Senate.  In  fact,  funding  for 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  been  reduced 
in  actual  dollars  for  2  years  running. 
As  a  result,  the  Senate  is  operating  at 
a  level  of  funding  that  is  $74  million 
below  its  1992  baseline  level. 

CO.MMITTEES 

The  committee  funding  resolution  for 
the  current  biennium  reduced  commit- 
tee budgets  by  approximately  10  per- 
cent. So,  Senate  committees  are  al- 
ready under  pressure  to  reduce  their 
operating  costs  in  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing workload  associated  with  the  Presi- 
dent's ambitious  legislative  agenda. 
Fully  funding  the  committee  budgets 
in  the  committee  funding  resolution, 
with  this  10- percent  reduction,  would 
still  require  a  total  of  $81.5  million. 
This  amendment  would  reduce  the  in- 
quiries and  investigations  appropria- 
tion to  $71.2  million,  leaving  a  shortfall 
of  $10.3  million.  This  will  almost  cer- 
tainly force  a  severe  retrenchment  in 
committee  budgets.  If  there  are  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  believe  their 
committees   are   overstaffed   or   over- 
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funded,  they  should  come  to  the  floor 
now  and  say  so.  If  not,  they  should 
come  here  and  oppose  this  amendment. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  one  of  the  principal  adminis- 
trative organizations  of  the  Senate  as 
an  institution.  It  provides  essential 
legislative  support  services  as  well  as 
performing  basic  financial  manage- 
ment functions.  It  includes,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Senate  Parliamentarians,  the 
legislative  clerks,  the  bill  clerks,  exec- 
utive clerks,  and  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates,  the  Senate  disbursing  office, 
the  Senate  library,  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Records. 

A  7.5-percent  reduction  in  the  sala- 
ries appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  would  force  the  following  re- 
ductions, among  others,  in  service  to 
the  Senate  and  the  general  public: 

First,  the  legislative  staff  would  be 
reduced  by  10  positions.  This  would  im- 
pair the  Senate's  ability  to  process  and 
print  legislation  and  produce  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  other  official 
publications. 

Second,  captioning  of  Senate  Cham- 
ber proceedings  would  be  degraded  if 
not  eliminated  and  captioning  of  other 
official  Senate  activities  would  not  be 
possible. 

Third,  the  project  to  modernize  the 
management  of  the  Senate's  finances, 
known  as  Financial  Management  Sys- 
tem II,  would  be  eliminated.  The  result 
would  be  processing  and  paying  Mem- 
bers' official  expenses. 

Fourth,  new  programs  to  reduce  the 
Senate's  printing  costs,  such  as  utiliz- 
ing print-on-demand  technology,  would 
be  eliminated. 

Fifth,  Senate  Page  School  would  be 
in  jeopardy. 

SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
provides  administrative,  logistical,  and 
related  support  services  to  Members, 
the  leadership,  and  committee  offices. 
A  7.5-percent  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
would  force  the  following  reductions, 
among  others,  in  service  to  the  Senate: 

First,  elimination  of  some  State  of- 
fices. 

Second,  reduction  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port functions  provided.  For  example: 
operations  at  the  recording  studios 
would  be  cut  in  half,  elevator  operators 
would  be  eliminated,  and  the  post  of- 
fice operations  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed, if  not  eliminated. 

Third,  delay  in  the  deployment  of 
new  State  office  computer  systems. 

SENATORS'  OFFICIAL  PERSONNEL  AND  OFFICE 
EXPENSES  ACCOUNT 

In  general,  the  precise  effect  of  these 
reductions  on  staffing  levels  is  hard  to 
access  in  the  Senate,  because  Senate 
organizations  do  not  typically  operate 
with  schedules  of  authorized  positions. 
But  one  thing  is  clear.  An  additional 


7.5-percent  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Senators'  official  personnel 
and  office  account  cannot  be  made 
without  a  comparable  reduction  in  the 
allocations  for  clerk  hire,  legislative 
assistants,  and  administrative  expenses 
that  this  appropriation  funds. 

This  is  a  point  that  deserves  some 
elaboration.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand—as not  many  people  in  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere  do — that  the 
allocation  for  a  Senator's  office  is  sep- 
arate and  independent  of  the  appropria- 
tion that  pays  the  costs  of  these  alloca- 
tions for  all  Senators.  This  means  Mr. 
President,  that  reducing  the  appropria- 
tion for  Senator's  office  accounts  does 
not  in  itself  reduce  the  allocations 
under  which  Senators  are  entitled  to 
incur  costs.  What  this  will  do,  absent  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  alloca- 
tion will  subject  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  financial  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  possible  penalties  under  the 
Antideficiency  Act. 

A  7.5-percent  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Senators  account 
would  leave  a  total  of  $168.5  million. 
The  full  cost  of  the  allocations  for  Sen- 
ators' offices,  however,  is  $210  million. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
short-fall  in  funding  of  the  allocation 
would  be  $32.5  million.  Moreover,  this 
comes  at  a  point  that  is  almost  half 
way  through  the  fiscal  year.  So,  any 
reduction  in  Senators'  allocations 
made  necessary  by  this  amendment 
will  certainly  exceed  7.5  percent.  In 
fact,  the  cut  in  Senators  allocations 
would  probably  approximate  15  per- 
cent. 

Given  the  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  reduction  for  Sen- 
ators' offices,  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
demonstrate  their  good  faith  by  cut- 
ting their  own  accounts  first.  After  all, 
the  principal  sponsor  of  this  plan,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is 
quoted  in  Roll  Call  as  saying: 

"This  plan  begins  with  the  premise  that  we 
should  not  ask  the  American  people  to  ac- 
cept spending  cuts  unless  we  are  first  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  ourselves." 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fiscal  1994  act  contains  a  provision — 
section  307— which  requires  an  FTE  re- 
duction of  4  percent  in  the  legislative 
branch  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  executive 
branch  reduction  announced  by  the 
President  and  endorsed  by  the  joint 
leadership  of  the  Congress  for  the  legis- 
lative branch.  A  companion  provision — 
section  308 — mandates  an  administra- 
tive cost  reduction  of  14  percent  by  fis- 
cal year  1997  for  the  agencies  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  These  two  provisions 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  over  900 
FTE's,  and  a  combined  cost  savings  of 
over  $40  million. 

Finally,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  submitted  a 


series  of  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Senate  and  legislative  branch  wide 
matters.  One  of  the  proposals  included 
in  that  package  is  a  comprehensive 
performance  review  of  the  legislative 
branch  patterned  after  the  National 
Performance  Review  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Vice  President  Gore. 
The  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  es- 
tablish a  process  for  achieving  further 
efficiencies  and  economies,  including 
organizational  realignments  and  per- 
sonnel reductions.  This  in  my  judg- 
ment is  a  far  more  rational  approach 
and  is  likely  to  have  far  more  practical 
results  than  an  arbitrary,  pick  it  out  of 
the  air,  7.5  percent  rescission  from  the 
fiscal  1994  enacted  level  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

30  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  FRANK 

The  fiscal  1994  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  $20  million  for  the 
costs  of  franked  mail  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $16  million  from 
the  budget  request.  The  requested 
amount  is  the  amount  necessary  to 
cover  the  costs  of  one  statewide  mail- 
ing for  each  Senator,  routine  response 
mail,  and  mail  costs  of  committees  and 
officers  of  the  Senate.  So  mass 
mailings  to  every  address  in  a  Sen- 
ator's State  are,  by  and  large,  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Mail,  of  course,  is  a  valuable  channel 
of  communication  with  our  constitu- 
ents. And  many  of  us  use  it  to  main- 
tain contact  with  the  people  who  elect- 
ed us  beyond  merely  responding  to  par- 
ticular individual  letters  we  may  re- 
ceive. We  often  know  a  number  of  peo- 
ple or  groups  in  our  respective  States 
who  have  an  interest  in  developments 
relating  to  particular  issues.  Many  of 
us  find  it  useful  to  use  the  mail  to  keep 
these  people  informed  in  their  areas  of 
interest.  Reductions  in  our  franking  al- 
lowance, of  course,  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain  these  chan- 
nels of  communication. 

A  30-percent  reduction  in  the  frank- 
ing appropriation  for  the  Senate  would 
be  $6  million.  It  is  hard  to  generalize 
about  the  impact  of  such  a  cut  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  would  be  some 
negative  effect  on  the  flow  of  commu- 
nication between  Senators  and  their 
constituents.  I  have  here  a  table  dis- 
playing the  allocation  of  this  reduction 
by  State  and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  Senators  can  make  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
further  reduction  in  their  mailing  al- 
lowance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTING  Members'  Purchase  of  Office 
Equipment  and  Furnishings  From  Dis- 
trict Offices 

This  provision  is  not  applicable  to  the  Sen- 
ate, because  such  purchases  are  not  per- 
mitted. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  the  Kerrey 
amendment  proposes  closing  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  [USUHS]  in  Bethesda. 
This  outstanding  facility  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  efforts  to  provide  top-qual- 
ity medical  care  to  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Inouye,  for  his  com- 
ments earlier  today  in  support  of  this 
fine  institution.  I  commend  him  for  his 
longstanding  support  which  has  been 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  university. 
Last  November,  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Inouye  to  outline  my  own  views  on  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Madam  President,  a  close  review  of 
the  facts  clearly  supports  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  this  respected  facility. 
The  Senate  wisely  reversed  a  similar 
effort  in  1990  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  to  phase  out  funding 
for  UHUHS.  In  my  view,  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  very  strong  case  for  main- 
taining this  capability  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  preserve  funding  for  this 
vital  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1972,  USUHS 
has  graduated  more  than  1,800  regular 
medical  officers — 97  percent  of  whom 
are  serving  today  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Even  among  those  who  have 
completed  their  required  commitment 
of  7  years  beyond  internships  and 
residencies  and  could  leave  for  private 
practice,  89  percent  continue  to  serve 
our  Nation. 

Madam  President,  that  is  a  remark- 
able statistic.  USUHS  attracts  and 
graduates  students  that  have  an  in- 
credible sense  of  commitment  to  public 
service.  In  fact,  about  40  percent  have 
some  prior  military  service.  Unlike 
some  of  their  colleagues  in  other  medi- 
cal schools,  the  typical  USUHS  student 
wants  to  become  a  public  servant  and 
will  likely  serve  far  longer  than  his  or 
her  required  commitment. 

Madam  President,  USUHS  provides 
training  in  military  medicine,  disaster 
medicine,  preventive  medicine,  tropical 
medicine,  and  on  survival  in  extreme 
environments.  I  question  whether  or 
not  any  other  medical  school  in  the 
country  could  or  would  assume  the 
critical  role  of  teaching  these  speciali- 
ties that  are  so  important  to  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  cost 
of  educating  doctors  at  USUHS.  When 
you  consider  years  of  service  provided 
and  the  Federal  dollars  that  go  to  med- 
ical schools  across  our  Nation,  it  be- 
comes very  clear  that  sending  a  young 
man  or  woman  through  USUHS  is  no 
more  expensive  than  providing  them 
with  a  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship. 


Many  of  the  physicians  needed  by  the 
services  can  be  recruited  through  the 
Scholarship  Program.  However, 
USUHS  allows  us  to  develop  a  group  of 
physician-leaders  who  are  highly  edu- 
cated in  military  medical  issues. 

As  I  said  in  my  November  19  letter, 
the  Uniformed  Services  University 
serves  our  Nation  by  providing  medical 
officers  who  excel  in  military  medicine 
and  public  health  during  times  of  both 
peace  and  war.  Closure  of  the  univer- 
sity does  not  make  sense  from  an  eco- 
nomic or  policy  perspective. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  wise  advice  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  retain 
the  Uniform  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  November  19,  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  pending  pro- 
posals to  close  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS).  This 
respected  facility  plays  a  critical  role  in 
training  doctors  in  military  medicine,  a  spe- 
cialty not  available  at  any  other  medical 
school  in  the  United  States. 

The  University  is  named  the  F.  Edward 
Herbert  School  of  Medicine  in  honor  of  our 
former  Colleague  whose  vision  led  to  its  es- 
tablishment in  1972.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
graduated  1,836  regular  medical  officers  who 
are  required  to  serve  seven  years  of  active 
duty  beyond  the  time  they  devote  to  intern- 
ships and  residencies.  Of  all  graduates.  97 
percent  are  serving  today  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Even  more  incredible  is  the  fact 
that,  of  those  who  have  completed  their  re- 
quired commitment  and  could  leave  for  pri- 
vate practice,  89  percent  continue  to  serve 
our  Nation. 

These  statistics  reflect  the  high  level  of 
commitment  that  is  characteristic  of 
USUHS  students.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  applicants  have  some  type  of  prior  mili- 
tary experience.  After  four  years  at  the  Be- 
thesda campus,  a  remarkable  43  percent  of 
graduates  have  chosen  primary  care  in  lieu 
of  assignments  considered  more  desirable  by 
most  medical  school  graduates.  The  number 
of  students  pursuing  specialized  degrees  such 
as  Master's  degrees  in  public  health  and 
tropical  medicine  is  further  evidence  that 
these  students  are  interested  in  long-term 
service  to  our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  military  medicine,  the  cur- 
riculum at  USUHS  includes  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  disaster  medicine,  tropical  medicine, 
preventive  medicine,  and  on  survival  in  ex- 
treme environments.  It  is  imperative  that 
our  Armed  Services  have  men  and  women 
trained  in  these  specialty  areas.  In  their 
fourth  year,  all  students  also  complete  ad- 
vanced trauma  life  support,  advanced  car- 
diac life  support,  and  a  major  field  exercise. 
These  additional  requirements  are  one  rea- 
son why  the  USUHS  curriculum  is  about  25 
weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  typical  medi- 
cal school.  It  is  this  important  training  that 
prepares  USUHS  graduates  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  military  health  corps  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 


While  the  majority  of  physicians  needed  by 
the  services  can  be  recruited  through  the 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholar- 
ship Program.  USUHS  provides,  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  a  cadre  of  physician-leaders  who 
are  highly-educated  in  military  medical  is- 
sues. Based  on  data  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,"  USUHS 
graduates  cost  the  government  no  more  than 
doctors  recruited  through  the  scholarship 
program.  I  understand  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spends  S98.396  on  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram student  for  each  year  of  obligated  serv- 
ices. In  comparison.  USUHS  students  re- 
ceived an  equal  or  better  level  of  education 
for  $66,212  per  year  of  obligated  service. 

Estimates  released  on  November  i5th  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  suggest  that 
the  potential  savings  from  closing  the  Uni- 
versity are  greatly  overstated.  Instead  of  the 
$350  million  listed  in  the  "National  Perform- 
ance Review"  proposal.  CBO  estimates  that 
five-year  savings  would  total  about  $100  mil- 
lion. Even  if  other  medical  schools  could  and 
would  assume  the  task  of  providing  the  spe- 
cialized education  now  available  through 
USUHS.  there  are  serious  questions  about 
whether  or  not  any  savings  would  be 
achieved  in  the  longrun. 

Complementing  the  University's  emphasis 
on  training  doctors  is  an  extensive  program 
to  provide  specialized  medical  support  train- 
ing to  law  enforcement  officers,  firefighters, 
and  rescue  personnel.  These  programs  have 
been  successfully  run  with  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  across  the  country. 
USUHS  medical  expertise  has  proved  impor- 
tant at  several  recent  crises  including  the 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  tragedy  at 
Waco,  Texas.  The  University's  Counter  Nar- 
cotics Tactical  Operations  Medical  Support 
program  has  provided  medical  support  train- 
ing to  over  1,000  personnel  and  is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  National  standards  for  tactical 
emergency  services.  At  the  same  time, 
USUHS  is  an  accredited  sponsor  of  a  number 
of  continuing  medical  education  programs, 
including  those  required  for  Department  of 
Defense  physicians  deployed  overseas. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University  serves 
our  Nation  by  providing  medical  officers  who 
excel  in  military  medicine  and  public  health 
during  times  of  both  peace  and  war.  I  am 
concerned  that  elimination  of  the  University 
would  be  a  step  backwards  in  the  quality  of 
care  offered  to  our  armed  services.  Algeria, 
Belgium.  Bulgaria.  France.  Germany, 
Greece,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy.  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  Poland,  Russia.  South  Afri- 
ca, Taiwan,  and  Turkey  all  recognize  this 
need  and  operate  government-run  military 
medical  schools. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  recently  ex- 
pressed its  strong  support  for  the  unique  role 
that  the  Uniformed  Services  University  ful- 
fills in  our  medical  education  system.  In  my 
view,  there  is  a  continuing  role  for  USUHS 
even  in  a  changing  defense  landscape. 

Your  strong  past  support  for  USUHS  is 
very  much  appreciated  and  I  urge  you  to 
again  reject  any  proposals  that  come  before 
the  Committee  to  downsize  or  close  this  out- 
standing facility. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  the 
Kerrey-Brown  amendment  is  indeed 
laudable  in  its  intent,  whether  it  would 
indeed  save  $94  billion,  as  its  pro- 
ponents assert,  or  a  lesser  amount  as 


the  distinguished   Senator  from  West 
Virginia  suggests. 

All  of  us  want  to  save  and  all  of  us 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  this 
amendment.  I  submit,  does  not  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  consistent  basis  of  se- 
lectivity. Rather,  it  takes  a  scatter 
shot  swipe  at  what  appears  to  be  a  ran- 
dom collection  of  Federal  programs 
without  regard  to  merit  or  special  cir- 
cumstances. 
For  example: 

It  would,  in  my  view,  place  an  inordi- 
nate and  unfair  burden  on  the  elderly, 
who  already  are  on  notice  that  they 
probably  will  have  to  share  the  burden 
of  health  care  reform.  The  Kerrey- 
Brown  amendment  would  require  20 
percent  coinsurance  on  Medicare  lab 
services  and  10  percent  coinsurance  on 
home  health  service  for  those  below  150 
percent  of  poverty  level,  which  to- 
gether would  raise  $30  billion— or  28 
percent  of  the  total  savings — on  the 
backs  of  the  elderly. 

It  would  prohibit  Pell  grants  to  pris- 
oners, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  grants  are  a  major  force  for  con- 
structive rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  pursue  all 
possible  avenues  for  combatting  crime. 
It  would  cut  funding  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  by 
10  percent — just  as  EDA  is  becoming  a 
key  component  of  the  defense  adjust- 
ment effort. 

It  would  impose  a  1  year  freeze  on 
funding  the  Defense  Environmental 
Restoration  Program— at  a  time  when 
that  program  is  most  needed  to  accom- 
modate base  closures. 

It  would  eliminate  development  of  a 
Mag-Lev  prototype  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  press  forward  with  innovative 
concepts  to  promote  mobility  in  mega- 
lopolitan  areas  and  to  do  so  with  maxi- 
mum sensitivity  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

It  would  provide  for  only  partial  con- 
solidation of  overseas  broadcasting,  un- 
dercutting the  consolidation  plan  just 
approved  by  the  Senate  when  it  passed 
the  State  Department  Authorization 
Bill. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  provi- 
sions of  the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment 
which  I  find  to  be  arbitrary  and  ill-con- 
sidered. 

As  for  the  second  degree  amendment 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hatfield.  I  must 
say  that  I  find  his  approach  also  to  be 
arbitrary.  While  I  share  his  belief  that 
we  could  well  cut  defense  spending 
even  further.  I  believe  we  should  do  so 
on  a  more  selective  basis.  I  especially 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
preserve  unique  and  vital  skills  found 
in  areas  like  the  submarine  industrial 
base. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Madam 
President,  I  support  the  motion  to 
table  the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment 
and  the  second  degree  Hatfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kerrey  and 
others  in  offering  this  amendment. 


This  amendment  is  the  result  of  a 
long  process  that  began  last  year  when 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  met  to 
develop  a  list  of  significant  spending 
cuts. 

Many  of  us  felt  that  the  deficit  re- 
duction plan  passed  last  year  relied  too 
heavily  on  tax  increases  rather  than  on 
spending  cuts  to  meet  its  goals.  His- 
tory has  shown  that,  without  strict 
limits  on  spending,  tax  increases  will 
simply  go  to  new  spending  rather  than 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  early  September,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, led  by  Senator  Kerrey,  began 
discussions  about  how  to  craft  a  list  of 
spending  cuts  that  was  substantial 
enough  to  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
deficit  and  balanced  enough  to  have  po- 
litical support  in  the  Congress.  A  simi- 
lar effort,  led  by  Congressman  Penny 
and  Congressman  Kasich,  was  under- 
way in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  there  are  some  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  Kerrey-Brown 
plan  and  the  Penny-Kasich  plan  in  the 
House,  both  efforts  grew  out  of  the 
strong  conviction  that  spending  cuts 
must  lead  the  way  in  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. Unfortunately,  the  House  defeated 
the  Penny-Kasich  plan  in  October.  The 
closeness  of  that  vote,  however,  con- 
firmed our  view  that  now  is  the  time 
for  serious  deficit  reduction. 

The  list  of  about  $100  billion  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  Kerrey-Brown  plan  was 
not  easy  to  craft.  Many  tough  decisions 
were  made  in  developing  this  list.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  support  each  and  every 
cut  proposed  in  this  package.  Taken  to- 
gether, however,  I  think  it  represents  a 
fair  and  balanced  approach  to  deficit 
reduction.  If  each  Senator  took  from 
the  list  each  cut  he  did  not  support, 
there  would  probably  be  little  left  to 
cut.  Accordingly,  we  agreed  to  stand 
together  in  supporting  cuts  that,  on 
their  own.  we  may  very  well  oppose. 

And.  it  would  be  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  serious  deficit  reduction 
could  be  accomplished  without  taking 
some  unpopular  steps.  Indeed,  aversion 
to  unpopular  steps  has  created  the  fis- 
cal problems  this  country  faces.  In  the 
1980's,  the  American  people  were  told 
that  taxes  could  be  cut  and  spending 
increased  without  increasing  the  defi- 
cit. In  the  1990"s,  the  American  people 
ought  not  be  told  that  whole  new  enti- 
tlements can  be  created  without  rais- 
ing taxes  on  the  middle  class  or  wors- 
ening the  deficit. 

The  time  for  serious  deficit  reduction 
is  well  overdue.  There  is  a  public  will- 
ingness to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  grassroots  sup- 
port for  groups  like  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion and  United  We  Stand  demonstrate 
the  strong  public  sentiments  for  re- 
turning fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pass  a  grow- 
ing national  debt  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. Every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  borrows   today   is  a  dollar  our 


children  and  grandchildren  will  have  to 
repay.  We  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 
the  level  of  government  services  we 
want  to  consume.  If  today's  taxpayers 
are  not  willing  to  pay  for  these  serv- 
ices, the  extent  to  which  the  public 
really  wants  this  perplexing  prolifera- 
tion of  government  programs  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Cutting  Federal  spending  by  $100  bil- 
lion over  5  years  will  not  topple  the 
government  as  some  suggest.  As  the 
corporate  sector  discovered  throughout 
the  1980's,  belt-tightening  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  bad  thing.  It  forces  us  to 
focus  our  efforts  and  to  find  ways  of 
meeting  these  objectives  in  more  effi- 
cient ways.  The  time  has  come  for  seri- 
ous rethinking  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  cannot  do.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  process  would  yield 
not  only  lower  deficits  but  better  gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  since  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
considering  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  I  want  to  urge  all  of  its 
supporters  to  support  the  amendment 
we  are  offering  today.  While  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  adopt  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  that  amendment  in 
itself  will  not  cut  a  dime  of  Federal 
spending.  It  is  merely  a  procedural 
tool.  The  amendment  being  offered 
today,  on  the  other  hand,  will  cut 
about  $100  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  strongly  urge  cosponsors  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  support 
the  Kerrey-Brown  plan. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  an- 
other aspect  of  this  vote.  Senator  Hat- 
field has  been  successful  in  amending 
Kerrey-Brown  in  a  fashion  which  seeks 
to  intimidate  those  who  support  a 
strong  national  defense,  as  I  do,  into 
voting  against  the  Kerrey-Brown 
amendment.  The  Hatfield  amendment 
should  be  seen  for  the  nefarious  tactic 
that  it  is.  I  regret  that  a  vote  on  a  seri- 
ous subject  such  as  restraining  govern- 
ment spending  was  clouded  by  the  Hat- 
field substitute.  Serious  observers  of 
this  debate  will  understand  that  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  is  commit- 
ted to  reducing  the  deficit  through  sig- 
nificant spending  cuts,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  portray  this  vote  as  a  blow 
against  a  strong  national  defense 
would  be  highly  misleading. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
Kerrey-Brown  amendment.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  for  their  concern  about 
the  federal  budget  deficit.  I  oppose 
their  amendment  because  it  does  little 
to  actually  cut  that  deficit,  and  be- 
cause most  of  the  real  cuts  it  makes 
would  deprive  us  of  funds  needed  to 
combat  crime  and  reform  our  health 
care  system. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive economic  recovery  plan  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  lay  the  groundworli  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Today,  we  see  the  fruits 
of  that  difficult  effort.  There  is  a  new 
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vigor  in  the  economy  and  the  prospects 
are  strong  for  long-term  sustained 
growth.  In  1993,  1.6  million  private-sec- 
tor jobs  were  created — more  than  the 
previous  4  years  combined.  Solid  eco- 
nomic advances  were  recorded  across 
the  board. 

A  year  ago,  the  deficit  for  1995  was 
projected  at  $302  billion.  Today,  the 
forecast  is  for  $176  billion.  In  fact,  from 
1994  through  1998,  there  is  a  40  percent 
drop  in  the  projected  deficit  numbers. 
Measured  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product,  the  1996  deficit  falls  to 
2.3  percent — the  lowest  share  since  1979. 

The  proof  is  in  the  numbers — the  eco- 
nomic plan  was  enacted  struck  the 
proper  balance  between  sustained 
growth  and  deficit  reduction.  As  Alan 
Greenspan  recently  said,  we  currently 
enjoy  the  best  long-term  economic  out- 
look anytime  in  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  a  result  he  termed  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any 
Member  in  this  body  when  it  comes  to 
proposing  specific  spending  cuts.  I  have 
helped  lead  the  fight  for  cuts  that  went 
beyond  the  reductions  enacted  in  the 
economic  plan,  and  I  intend  to  support 
some  additional  cuts  this  year.  But  the 
Kerrey-Brown  amendment  does  little 
beyond  what  has  already  been  pro- 
posed, and  I  simply  cannot  support 
many  of  the  actual  additional  cuts  it 
does  include. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  already 
pointed  out  in  detail  the  false  savings 
claimed  by  this  amendment,  but  let  me 
take  a  few  moments  to  reinforce  his  ar- 
gument. According  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  $60  billion — 
or  64  percent — of  the  savings  in  the 
Kerrey  plan  are  already  in  the  1995 
budget.  These  cuts  are  needed  simply 
to  stay  within  the  existing  cap  on  dis- 
cretionary spending. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Senators 
Btrd  and  Mitchell  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  crime 
bill  that  uses  that  roughly  $22  billion 
in  savings  gained  through  the  planned 
reduction  in  the  Federal  work  force  of 
250,000  to  establish  the  Violent  Crime 
Control  Trust  Fund.  That  amendment 
was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  94  to  4.  Its  supporters  included 
Senators  KERREY  and  Brown.  Their 
amendment,  however,  seeks  to  use 
those  savings  for  deficit  reduction. 
How  can  those  who  voted  for  the  crime 
bill  amendment  vote  now  to  dedicate 
the  savings  to  deficit  reduction? 

Senators  Kerrey  and  Brown  argue 
that  if  the  crime  bill  becomes  law,  its 
funding  provision  will  supersede  this 
amendment.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course.  Members  who  vote  for  both 
amendments  can  go  home  and  claim 
credit  both  for  fighting  crime  and  for 
cutting  spending.  Do  we  wonder  why 
the  public  is  cynical  about  this  institu- 
tion? We  took  a  stand  to  provide  a  sta- 
ble, real  funding  source  for  more  police 


and  more  prisons.  We  should  not  jeop- 
ardize that  effort  by  claiming  that 
same  source  of  funding  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
would  go  beyond  the  proposed  250,000  in 
Federal  job  cuts.  Its  proposed  cuts  in 
administrative  overhead  would  re- 
quire— in  this  year  alone — an  addi- 
tional cut  of  36,000  jobs.  Almost  one- 
half  of  those  jobs  losses  would  come  in 
the  Defense  Department.  This  Presi- 
dent has  already  taken  historic  steps 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  more 
efficient  and  streamline  the  bureauc- 
racy. Aiming  a  meat  ax  at  Federal  em- 
ployees will  hinder,  not  help,  that  ef- 
fort. 

And  this  amendment  doesn't  only 
eliminate  the  jobs  of  current  Federal 
employees;  it  also  limits  benefits  for 
military  and  civilian  retirees.  The 
amendment  would  go  beyond  the  delay 
in  their  cost-of-living  adjustments  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  deficit  reduction 
plan  and  eliminate  the  COLA  entirely 
for  certain  retirees.  Haven't  we  already 
asked  enough  of  the  dedicated  military 
retirees  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country? 

The  Kerrey-Brown  amendment  also 
proposes  $30  billion  in  cuts  in  the  Medi- 
care program,  over  and  above  the  sub- 
stantial reductions  included  in  last 
year's  deficit  reduction  bill.  As  my  col- 
leagues realize,  the  enactment  of 
meaningful  and  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  depends  in  part  on  our 
ability  to  capture  savings  from  exist- 
ing Federal  health  care  programs,  in- 
cluding Medicare.  I  have  not  cospon- 
sored  any  particular  health  care  reform 
bill,  but  I  am  extremely  reluctant  to 
limit  our  ability  at  this  time  to  finance 
any  plan  that  ultimately  comes  to  this 
floor  for  consideration. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  for  their  effort  to  identify 
wasteful  programs.  Taken  individually, 
I  would  support  many  of  the  cuts  they 
propose.  Many  of  their  proposals  have 
been  or  will  be  adopted.  I  invite  them 
to  join  me  in  an  effort  to  limit  spend- 
ing for  other  programs.  But  make  no 
mistake.  Madam  President,  this  Con- 
gress has  already  taken  difficult  and 
meaningful  steps  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  the  deficit.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  add  little  to  that  ef- 
fort, and  it  would  seriously  jeopardize 
vital  legislation  to  control  crime  and 
reform  our  health  care  system. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  should  be  no  mistaking  my 
opposition  to  the  Hatfield  amendment 
to  cut  $18  billion  out  of  the  defense 
budget. 

One  reason  I  oppose  this  amendment 
is  because  it  would  cut  funding  for  the 
DDG-51  Aegis  destroyers.  In  fiscal  year 
1994,  the  Congress  appropriated  the  ad- 
ministration's full  budget  request  for 
three  destroyers.  I  worked  hard  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee  to  secure  these 


funds.  Although  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives initially  did  not  provide 
funding  for  all  three  destroyers,  the 
Senate  position  on  the  program  was 
adopted  and  full  funding  was  ulti- 
mately provided. 

Madam  President,  the  DDG-51  Aegis 
destroyer  program  is  not  the  place  to 
find  savings.  With  the  Navy  decommis- 
sioning surface  combat  ships  at  a  rapid 
pace  due  to  force  structure  draw- 
downs, the  need  to  maintain  a  strong 
DDG-51  destroyer  program  is  even 
more  pronounced.  With  a  markedly  di- 
minished fleet,  the  power  and  versa- 
tility of  DDG-51  destroyers  will  allow 
maximum  fighting  capability  with  a 
reduced  number  of  ships  and  personnel. 

With  the  ever  changing  security 
threat,  the  United  States  needs  to 
maintain  a  strong  Naval  presence.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  our  destroyer  fleet 
is  modernized.  The  DDG-51  Aegis  de- 
stroyers are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Navy's  efforts  to  modernize  its  de- 
stroyer fleet  and  keep  the  Navy's  pres- 
ence strong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  preserve 
funding  for  this  important  program. 

THE  BIPARTISAN  SPENDING  CUT  PACKAGE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  already  cuts  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  by  10  percent.  Title  III 
is  cut  by  16  percent.  The  committee 
was  very  reluctant  even  to  make  these 
cuts,  considering  that  this  program  is 
very  important  for  feeding  the  world's 
hungry  people.  Currently,  we  are  see- 
ing increased  concern  about  additional 
famines  in  Africa. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  is  a 
unique  foreign  aid  program  which,  for 
nearly  50  years,  has  helped  hungry  and 
malnourished  people  in  poor  countries, 
while  directly  benefiting  U.S.  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  Nearly  all  of 
the  funds  are  spent  to  purchase  U.S. 
commodities  and  transportation  serv- 
ices. Title  I  provides  for  the  sale  of 
commodities  on  concessional  terms  to 
food  deficit  countries  that  are  poten- 
tial markets  or  emerging  democracies 
and  title  III  provides  for  the  donation 
of  commodities  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  level 
was  already  cut  by  $101  million  in  the 
1994  agriculture  appropriations  bill. 
Further  reductions  would  limit  the 
U.S.  ability  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs  abroad,  and  arguably,  to  fulfill  a 
humane  duty  by  this  Nation  to  help 
feed  people  in  nations  much  less  fortu- 
nate than  we. 

The  proposal  to  cut  titles  I  and  III  by 
an  additional  20  percent  would  result  in 
a  total  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1994 
Public  Law  480  foreign  food  assistance 
of  $155.3  million.  The  title  I  program, 
which  provides  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  developing  countries  and 
emerging  democracies  through 

concessional  credit  financing,  would  be 
reduced  by  $99.3  million.  The  title  III 


program,  which  provides  agricultural 
commodity  assistance  to  least  devel- 
oped countries  on  grant  terms,  would 
be  reduced  by  $56.0  million. 

The  proposal  would  result  in  a  total 
reduction  in  fiscal  year  1994  Public  Law 
480  commodity  assistance  of  just  over 
800,000  metric  tons.  Title  I  assistance 
would  decline  by  550,000  metric  tons, 
while  title  III  assistance  would  be  re- 
duced by  250,000  metric  tons.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  the  following  commodities 
would  be  the  most  affected  by  reduced 
Public  Law  480  programming:  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  com  and  com 
products,  rice,  vegetable  oils,  oilseeds 
and  meals,  and  cotton.  Reduced  exports 
of  these  commodities  could  result  in 
lower  prices  to  farmers  and  higher 
costs  for  the  domestic  price  and  income 
support  programs. 

In  recent  years.  Public  Law  480  title 
I  programming  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  U.S.  efforts  to  as- 
sist the  Newly  Independent  States  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  ef- 
forts would  be  impaired  by  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  title  I  programming. 
Among  these  countries  which  have 
been  allocated  title  I  assistance  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  are:  Albania,  Armenia, 
Belarus,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Georgia, 
Kyrgystan,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 

Moldova,  Poland,  Romania,  Tajikistan, 
and  Turkmenistan. 

The  title  I  program  also  serves  im- 
portant market  development  objectives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
programming  frequently  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  other  USDA  market 
development  activities.  The  proposed 
reduction  in  title  I  programming  would 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts. 
For  example,  in  the  Philippines,  the 
title  I  program  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
livestock  improvement  program  that 
relies  on  title  I  soybean  meal  for  feed 
stocks  and  GSM-103  intermediate-term 
export  credit  guarantees  for  breeding 
animal  imports.  The  aim  is  to  expand 
the  Philippines'  privatized  livestock 
sector  and  ultimately  United  States 
exports  of  feed  grains  and  protein 
meals.  In  Morocco  and  Yemen,  title  I 
wheat  programming  complements  mar- 
ket development  efforts  for  wheat  that 
include  GSM  export  credit  guarantees 
and  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
to  meet  EC  competition.  In  Pakistan, 
title  I  assistance  is  a  critical  element 
in  USDA  efforts  to  maintain  the  larg- 
est overseas  market  for  United  States 
vegetable  oil  exports. 

The  title  III  program  provides  needed 
food  assistance  to  countries  which  are 
among  the  poorest  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
program  also  helps  to  support  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  activities 
through  the  generation  of  local  cur- 
rencies when  the  food  is  sold  on  the 
local  market.  United  States  assistance 
to  these  countries  would  be  impaired  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 


title  III  programming.  Among  the 
countries  receiving  the  largest  alloca- 
tions of  title  III  assistance  are:  Ban- 
gladesh, Ethiopia,  India,  Peru,  and  Sri 
Lanka. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
provided  about  60  percent  of  total 
world  food  assistance  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  encouraging  other  countries 
to  contribute  to  global  food  aid  efforts. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  Public  Law 
480  titles  I  and  III  programming  is  like- 
ly to  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
continued  U.S.  commitment  to  assist 
countries  which  are  unable  to  meet 
their  food  import  needs  through  com- 
mercial purchases. 

REDUCE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  BUILDINGS 
AND  FACILITIES  TO  REQUESTED  LEVEL 

The  Kerrey  proposal  eliminates  fund- 
ing for  all  buildings  and  facilities 
through  USDA's  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

These  research  facilities  are  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world.  Nu- 
merous breakthroughs  have  been 
achieved  because  of  our  Federal  re- 
search facilities,  breakthroughs  that 
have  led  to  a  significant  increase  of 
food  production  in  this  country,  elimi- 
nation and  control  of  plant  and  animal 
pests  and  diseases,  and  a  broader 
knowledge  of  human  nutrition  and 
health. 

As  the  population  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  continues  to 
climb,  we  dare  not  be  shortsighted  by 
making  insignificant  spending  cuts 
now  in  programs  that  will  be  instru- 
mental in  feeding  these  populations  in 
the  future. 

Furthermore,  if  we  cut  back  on  fund- 
ing for  these  projects  that  are  in  the 
works,  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  com- 
plete funding  for  them  at  some  future 
point,  the  costs  will  surely  escalate, 
and  in  the  long  run,  the  budgetary  im- 
pact will  be  greater  than  it  is  today. 

REDUCE  TRAVEL  ACCOUNTS  BY  15  PERCENT  FOR 
SPECIFIC  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES  AND  THE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCH 

A  reduction  of  15  percent  in  travel 
would  severely  impact  on  USDA's  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  its  programs.  Travel  is 
an  integral  part  of  some  programs.  For 
example:  Meat  and  poultry  inspectors 
travel  to  plants  to  provide  inplant  in- 
spection of  all  domestic  establishments 
preparing  meat  or  poultry  products; 
grain  inspectors  travel  to  provide  man- 
datory inspection  and  weighing  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  county  office  staff 
travel  is  necessary  to  carry  out  assist- 
ance provided;  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration county  office  staff  travel  is 
necessary  to  make  and  service  loans  in 
rural  areas;  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration staff  travel  in  connection 
with  making  and  servicing  of  rural 
electric  and  telephone  loans;  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  staff  travel  in  con- 
nection  with   providing    technical    as- 


sistance for  conservation  activities; 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General  travel 
would  be  impacted  because  auditors 
travel  throughout  the  United  States 
doing  onsite  audits  of  USDA  programs. 

TERMINATE  THE  HONEY  PROGRAM 

Already  this  year,  the  honey  program 
has  received  considerable  attention 
from  Congress.  The  reconciliation  bill 
lowered  the  spending  caps  per  producer 
to  $50,000  by  1998.  The  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  stopped  funding  for 
1994  completely,  although  presumably, 
producers  could  still  acquire  loans  on 
honey  but  no  forfeitures  of  those  loans 
would  be  permitted.  Now  this  proposal 
is  to  terminate  the  program  com- 
pletely. 

Why  the  honey  program  should  be 
singled  out  for  termination  remains 
elusive.  Like  other  farm  commodities, 
honey  producers  in  this  country  suffer 
from  unfair  competition  from  abroad, 
most  notably  China.  This  flood  of 
cheap  imports  undercuts  our  honey 
program  by  undercutting  the  price  of 
honey.  Without  some  type  of  support, 
our  producers  cannot  compete  and  stay 
in  the  business.  It's  like  any  other 
farm  support  program,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction becomes  too  expensive  for  the 
return  and  the  business  goes  under. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  on  past  occasions,  the 
beekeeping  industry's  significance  to 
the  rest  of  agriculture  is  often  over- 
looked. The  program  has  been  effective 
in  maintaining  sufficient  honeybee 
populations  to  pollinate  important  ag- 
ricultural crops.  More  than  140  cul- 
tivated crops  either  require  or  benefit 
from  bee  pollination,  including  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fruits,  vegetables,  oil- 
seeds, and  legume  seed  crops.  Polli- 
nation provided  by  honey  bees  has  in- 
creased in  importance  to  farmers  in  re- 
cent years  as  urbanization  and  other 
pressures  on  the  environment  have  re- 
duced the  availability  of  other  natural 
pollinators. 

REQUIRE  SPECIFIC  ENDING-STOCKS-TO-USE 
R.ATIOS  FOR  SETTING  ARPS  FOR  FEED  GRAINS 

This  proposal  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  land  idling 
requirements  under  the  com  program 
so  that  projected  stocks  of  com  do  not 
exceed  18.6  percent  of  projected  use. 
This  approach  to  reducing  program 
costs  was  considered  but  rejected  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  reconciliation  bill 
this  past  summer. 

Two  major  objections  can  be  raised 
to  the  proposal.  First,  estimated  out- 
lay reductions  may  prove  illusory.  CBO 
estimates  that  the  proposal  would  re- 
duce outlays  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  several  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  next  5  years.  Those  es- 
timated savings  occur  because  the  pro- 
posal would  require  the  Secretary  to 
target  a  lower  stock  level  than  is  as- 
sumed in  CBO's  baseline.  Lower  stocks 
would  be  obtained  by  increasing  set- 
aside  rates,  which  would  raise  market 
prices  and  thereby  reduce  Government 
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deficiency  payments  made  to  produc- 
ers. 

Given  the  uncertainties  of  weather, 
world  market  demand,  and  secretarial 
discretion,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
proposed  stock  targets  would  actually 
change  any  program  provisions.  Indeed, 
it  is  possible  that  the  proposed  rules 
could  actually  result  in  lower  set-aside 
rates  and  higher  Government  costs  in 
some  years. 

The  estimated  savings  are  entirely 
dependent  on  CBO's  baseline.  The  tar- 
geted stock  level  was  not  chosen  for 
any  policy  purpose,  but  rather  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  level  of  CBO-estimated 
savings.  Against  a  different  baseline, 
the  savings  could  be  very  different  or 
nonexistent. 

The  second  major  problem  is  the  po- 
tential negative  effects  on  farm  income 
are  large.  After  a  large  crop  that  in- 
creases stock  levels,  the  Kerry  proposal 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  set 
land-idling  requirements  high  enough 
to  reduce  stocks  to  18.6  percent  of  use. 
That  may  require  much  higher  set- 
aside  rates  than  the  Secretary  would 
otherwise  choose.  While  higher  set- 
aside  rates  do  increase  market  prices, 
reduced  production  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments generally  mean  that  farm  in- 
come is  reduced.  Higher  grain  prices  in- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  livestock 
and  make  it  more  difficult  to  sell  our 
grain  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
cannot  support  the  Kerrey-Brown 
amendment  despite  my  longstanding 
record  of  voting  in  favor  of  budget  re- 
duction efforts.  I  will  briefly  review  my 
objections  to  some  of  the  amendment's 
provisions. 

First,  I  cannot  support  what  I  see  as 
new  taxes  on  senior  citizens.  The 
Kerrey-Brown  amendment  means  tests 
several  Medicare  programs.  President 
Clinton's  budget  unfairly  affected 
these  same  people  last  summer.  That 
budget  included  raises  in  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  on  income  beyond  $34,000  for 
single  seniors.  It  is  too  soon  to  further 
increase  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  takes  from  these 
people,  many  of  modest  means. 

Second,  I  cannot  support  the  provi- 
sion regarding  COLA  freezes  for  cur- 
rent civilian  or  military  retirees.  I  feel 
that  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the 
playing  of  the  game.  We  made  promises 
to  these  people  during  the  time  that 
they  worked  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
my  view,  we  should  not  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  one  specific  group  of 
people  without  asking  for  across-the- 
board  COLA  reductions. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
proposal  to  completely  defer  COLA's 
for  military  retirees  before  they  turn 
62.  A  major  draw  for  those  entering  the 
military  at  a  young  age  is  the  possibil- 
ity to  retire  from  the  military  at  a  rel- 
atively young  age.  The  current  prac- 


tice allows  military  retirees  a  chance 
to  start  second  careers  at  relatively 
young  ages.  These  second  careers  start, 
however,  only  after  20  to  30  years  of 
service  to  their  country.  Clearly,  the 
lure  of  this  benefit  makes  the  armed 
services  an  attractive  choice  for  some 
of  the  best  of  America's  young  adults. 
If  we  take  this  away,  we  do  a  disservice 
to  those  who  might  serve  and  hinder 
the  recruiting  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Madam  President,  this  Senator  has 
taken  the  tough  votes  on  the  deficit  in 
the  past.  I  will  take  them  in  the  future. 
This  amendment  is  an  unfair  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  wrong 
people. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  register  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  deficit  reduction  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Nebraska 
and  Colorado. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  I 
must  also  express  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment that  this  body  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  formally  consider  such 
an  important  and  needed  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  a  rescission  bill,  ear- 
lier promised  for  consideration  by  this 
body. 

I  want  to  begin  Madam  President,  by 
applauding  the  leadership  on  this  issue 
exhibited  by  Senators  KERREY,  Brown, 
and  others  in  this  body,  as  well  as  by 
Congressmen  Penny,  Kasich,  and  their 
allies  in  the  House. 

Cutting  spending  is  not  something  we 
do  either  willingly  or  well  in  this  body. 
Politicians  have  never  been  very  good 
at  saying  "no."  It  is  much  easier  to 
promise  and  deliver  new  or  bigger  pro- 
grams, or,  even  better,  to  make  new  fi- 
nancial commitments  we  don't  even 
have  to  explicitly  renew  each  year. 

So,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  total  na- 
tional debt  has  now  grown  to  $4.7  tril- 
lion. And,  despite  all  the  legislative 
arms  we  saw  twisted  and  broken  over 
this  year's  budget  bill,  that  huge  obli- 
gation being  placed  on  future  genera- 
tions will  grow  by  another  trillion  dol- 
lars in  the  next  5  years. 

I  should  note.  Madam  President,  that 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
were  not  asked  to  help  make  that  num- 
ber smaller.  And,  when  the  budget  bill 
came  to  the  floor  last  year,  we  all 
voted  "no." 

A  few  brave  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  voted  with  us  and  some,  like  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
went  along  with  the  President's  plan, 
but  insisted  that  it  not  be  the  last 
chance  we  had  this  year  to  do  even 
more.  I  am  disappointed  that  a  com- 
mitment to  consider  a  rescission  pack- 
age has  been  ignored. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  AND  POWERFUL  SPECIAL 
INTERESTS 

As  the  revised  Kerrey-Brown  pro- 
posal was  circulated  this  week.  Madam 
President,  one  could  quickly  see  why  it 
is  so  difficult  to  take  on  the  very  tough 
job  of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 
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Behind  each  of  the  dozens  of  pro- 
grams being  cut  in  this  proposal  is  a 
long  list  of  well-meaning  interest 
groups,  and  powerful  allies  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  In  fact,  I 
could  tell  what  programs  were  being 
cut  just  by  looking  at  my  incoming 
mail  and  the  report  my  staff  gives  me 
each  day  on  calls  coming  into  my 
Washington  and  Minnesota  offices. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PLACE  TO  BEGIN  TO  MOVE  AHEAD 

Senators  Kerrey  and  Brown  have 
put  together  a  $99.1  billion  package  of 
specific  budget  cuts.  Sure,  some  are 
controversial,  but  the  important  thing 
is  that  Senators  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  support  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  deficit,  despite  all  of  the  proce- 
dural and  substantive  reasons  not  to 
support  this  kind  of  proposal.  There 
are  specific  cuts  in  this  package  that  I 
would  rather  not  have  included,  such 
as  the  cut  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. However,  Madam  President,  all 
we  need  is  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  proposal.  Then  we  can  get  down  to 
the  business  of  negotiating  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  combination  of  cuts. 
The  important  thing  is  that  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators  are  committed 
to  support  $99.1  billion  of  additional 
cuts  beyond  what  we  have  accom- 
plished last  year  in  the  budget  process 
and  in  addition  to  what  will  be  submit- 
ted by  the  President  in  this  year's 
budget  request. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  pure  folly  not 
to  support  this  proposal  just  because 
there  may  be  a  few  specific  cuts  that 
do  not  seem  justifiable  or  which  might 
be  used  as  offsets  for  other  proposals 
such  as  health  care  reform.  The  pack- 
age can  be  adjusted  as  needed,  as  long 
as  we  stick  to  the  $99  billion  goal.  The 
real  challenge  before  us  is  to  just  find 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  this  needed 
deficit  reduction  without  the  usual 
roadblocks. 

FUTURE  GENERATIONS  ARE  WATCHING  AS  WE 
REFUSE  TO  ACT 

Unfortunately,  Madam  President,  fu- 
ture generations  cannot  vote  and  do 
not  lobby.  So,  I  have  not  heard  from  a 
lot  of  stakeholders  that  I  should  sup- 
port deeper  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 
Certainly,  no  one  is  stepping  forward 
and  offering  to  give  up  their  piece  of 
the  pie. 

That  means  we  need  to  look  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  leader- 
ship— to  place  the  collective  public  in- 
terest above  selfish  individual  interests 
that  so  often  stifle  real  change. 

LESSONS  NEED  BE  APPLIED  FROM  THE  PAST 

More  than  15  years  ago  I  was  elected 
to  this  body  on  a  wave  of  anger  that 
started  in  places  like  Minnesota  and 
that  produced  a  Republican  Senate  and 
new  Republican  President  2  years  later. 
Americans  at  that  time  were  angry 
with  a  Government  that  cost  too  much 
and  delivered  too  little. 

And,  we  did  deliver  on  at  least  half 
the  assignment  we  were  given.  We  cut 
taxes.  We  put  more  money  in  the  hands 
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and  pockets  of  Americans.  And,  we  pro- 
duced the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
economic  recovery  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

But,  any  child  can  understand  that  if 
you  cut  taxes,  but  do  not  cut  spending, 
you  only  run  up  the  deficit.  And,  that 
is  exactly  what  we  did. 

It  is  not  that  some  of  us  did  not  try 
to  do  otherwise.  In  fact,  three  of  our 
colleagues  became  household  words 
over  a  deficit  reduction  law  that  gave 
many  Americans  the  impression  we 
were  cutting  spending  at  the  same  time 
we  were  cutting  their  taxes. 

But,  even  before  there  was  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  Madam  President, 
there  was  a  little  known  piece  of  legis- 
lation called  Durenberger-Gorton.  It 
required  the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  each  year,  alongside  his 
usual  unbalanced  budget.  That  would 
at  least  force  all  of  us — both  Congress 
and  the  administration — to  see  the 
kind  of  tough  choices  that  enacting  a 
balanced  budget  would  require. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT- 
GENERATIONAL  EQUITY 

Unfortunately,  Durenberger-Gorton 
was  never  enacted.  And,  even  through 
three  or  four  incarnations  of  its  more 
famous  cousin,  deficit  reduction  all 
through  the  1980's  did  little  more  than 
place  a  small  bandage  on  a  deep  wound 
in  America's  jugular.  And,  as  life  con- 
tinued to  drain  from  America's  future, 
my  generation  continued  to  live  for 
today. 

I  saw  all  that  happening.  Madam 
President,  at  about  the  same  time  my 
own  four  sons  were  enacting  adulthood. 
So,  this  preoccupation  with  the 
intergenerational  injustice  going  on 
was,  for  me,  as  real  as  watching  my 
own  children  being  handed  a  life  that 
held  much  less  promise  than  the  oppor- 
tunities I  was  handed  by  my  parents 
just  30  years  earlier. 

My  personal  turning  point  in  dealing 
with  that  injustice  was  a  speech  I  gave 
in  the  spring  of  1984  to  graduating  sen- 
iors— and  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents— at  St.  Olaf  College  in 
Northfield,  MN.  That  speech  was  about 
debt — personal  debt,  corporate  debt, 
and  national  debt — and  how  it  rep- 
resented an  incredible  and  unfair  bur- 
den being  shifted  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

During  the  rest  of  that  year,  I 
launched  a  new  national  organization 
called  Americans  for  Generational  Eq- 
uity [AGE] — an  organization  to  educate 
my  generation  and  to  give  some  hope 
to  the  next. 

Like  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  AGE  had 
trouble  in  today's  conflict-conscious 
society  in  communicating  its  purpose. 
Much  of  the  media  immediately  saw 
AGE  as  a  wedge  designed  to  turn  one 
generation  against  another.  Some  in- 
terest groups  representing  older  Ameri- 
cans saw  AGE  as  a  threat  to  the  gains 
their  generation  had  made — a  means  to 
shift  wealth  from  one  generation  to  an- 
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other  in  the  increasingly  zero  sum 
mentality  of  the  1980's. 

But,  despite  these  obstacles,  AGE  did 
have  some  impact  on  our  understand- 
ing of  the  deficit  and  its  meaning  to  fu- 
ture generations.  And,  through  speech- 
es and  publications  and  conferences, 
many  of  us  saw  the  same 
intergenerational  implications  of  deci- 
sions we  make  about  our  physical  in- 
frastructure, how  well  we  take  care  of 
our  environment,  and  what  priority  we 
place  on  investments — like  prenatal 
care,  child  immunizations.  Head  Start, 
or  WIC— that  we  make  in  our  Nation's 
youngest  citizens. 

As  I  prepared  for  what  I  hoped  would 
be  a  real  Senate  debate  on  the  Kerrey- 
Brown  proposal.  Madam  President,  I 
reviewed  some  of  the  speeches  I  gave 
during  that  period  of  the  mid-1980's. 

The  only  changes  needed  to  use  those 
speeches  today  are  to  double  or  triple 
the  size  of  the  numbers.  And,  therein 
lies  the  urgency  of  acting  now— not 
next  year  or  in  some  future  year — to 
make  the  kind  of  real  spending  cuts 
that  we  as  a  nation  must  make. 

In  one  of  those  speeches— a  1986  talk 
my  staff  still  calls  the  "Fork  in  the 
Road  Speech' — I  warned  of  the  evils  of 
what  was  then  a  $2.1  trillion  deficit  and 
spoke  optimistically  of  the  new 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  that 
would  bring  the  annual  deficit  down  to 
zero  by  1991. 

I  also  suggested  four  important  steps 
this  nation  must  take — beyond 
Gramm-Rudman — if  the  goal  were  to 
ever  be  realized. 

First,  stop  pointing  fingers  up  and 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  stop  blam- 
ing past  policies;  and  start  aiming  our- 
selves toward  a  better  government  in 
the  future. 

Second,  enact  deeper  spending  cuts 
beyond  Gramm-Rudman- including  an 
immediate  leveling  off  in  our  extraor- 
dinary defense  build-up,  and  additional 
cuts  and  reforms  or  elimination  of  gen- 
eral government  programs. 

Third,  reform  our  entitlement  pro- 
grams— including  additional  cuts  or  re- 
forms in  nonmeans-tested  programs 
like  Medicare. 

And,  finally,  I  said,  there  is  simply 
no  way  we  can  get  from  a  $220  billion 
deficit  to  zero  without  raising  more 
revenue  from  tax  reform  than  the 
President  proposes. 

That  advice  is  just  as  valid  today. 
Madam  President,  as  it  was  in  January 
1986.  And,  the  urgency  of  following  that 
advice  today  is  even  greater. 

REAL  REFORM  MEANS  AGREEING  ON  NATIONAL 
PURPOSES 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  is  not  the 
only  tool  we  have  tried  to  use  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  Madam  President.  We 
also  tried  —  and  failed  —  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  a  line-item 
veto,  and  many  other  approaches  de- 
signed to  institutionalize  greater  dis- 
cipline and  restraint  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending. 


And,  many  of  us  remember  that  dra- 
matic evening  in  1985  when  the  now- 
Governor  of  California  was  wheeled 
into  this  Chamber  to  cast  the  deciding 
vote  on  a  truly  courageous  deficit  re- 
duction package  I'm  proud  that  my 
party  in  the  Senate  was  willing  to  put 
forward. 

We  lost  that  opportunity  when  the 
President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  cut 
us  off  at  the  knees.  And,  left  politically 
exposed,  enough  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues were  turned  out  of  office  the 
next  year  to  make  a  former  Federal 
judge  from  Maine  the  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  reason  all  these  good  faith  ef- 
forts have  failed.  Madam  President,  is 
that  we  have  not  collectively  agreed  on 
a  meaningful  set  of  national  purposes 
that  could  be  used  as  a  guide. 

Also  in  an  earlier  era — during  the 
height  of  the  Reagan  revolution— I  out- 
lined my  own  guideposts  for  agreeing 
on  national  purposes. 

"Just  because  potholes  are  a  problem 
in  every  community  in  America,"  I  was 
fond  of  saying  in  those  days,  "does  not 
make  'pot  hole  filling'  a  national  gov- 
ernment responsibility." 

To  decide  what  is,  I  suggested  a  se- 
ries of  guideposts  that  included: 

The  national  government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  secure  the  national  rights  and  lib- 
erties guaranteed  by  the  Ckinstitution  to  all 
Americans. 

The  national  government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  defend  American  interests  and 
conduct  foreign  relations  in  the  community 
of  nations. 

The  national  government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  promote  economic  growth  and 
regulate  interstate  commerce. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity where  significant  savings  can  be  realized 
by  operating  a  central  program. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity where  significant  benefits  are  realized  by 
citizens  in  more  than  one  state. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity when  national  decisions  impose  extraor- 
dinary costs  on  some  states  or  regions  of  the 
country. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity when  competition  among  the  states 
keeps  them  from  implementing  programs 
that  would  make  all  better  off. 

The  national  government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  ease  the  disparities  in  fiscal  capacity 
among  the  states. 

And.  the  national  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  income  secu- 
rity of  all  Americans. 

This  kind  of  a  list— used  to  sort  out 
responsibilities  among  various  levels  of 
government— is  as  needed  today  as  it 
was  a  decade  ago. 

And,  it  is  not  just  needed  in  cutting 
Federal  spending  or  eliminating  na- 
tional Government  programs. 

Having  a  firm  sense  of  national  pur- 
poses must  also  be  at  the  heart  of  any 
national  program  to  reform  health 
care,  reform  our  Nation's  welfare  sys- 
tem, better  prepare  Americans  for 
school  or  work,  or  any  number  of  other 
proposals  now  on  the  Nation's  political 
and  legislative  agenda. 
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LET  US  HAVE  THE  COURAGE  TO  MOVE  FORWARD 

I  believe  we  can  design  a  $99  billion 
deficit  reduction  package  that  is  based 
on  this  proposal,  Madam  President.  I 
would  have  preferred  a  more  appro- 
priate vehicle  than  this  bill,  but  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  important  proposal. 

I  personally  believe  that  deficit  re- 
duction is  an  abuse  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  way  ahead  of  their  poli- 
ticians. Because  of  the  kind  of  grass 
roots  leadership  and  education  being 
done  by  groups  like  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion. I  believe  there  will  be  a  political 
safety  net  out  there  for  those  of  us 
willing  to  take  the  plunge. 

I  have  just  1  more  year  to  make  good 
on  that  opportunity.  Madam  President, 
an  opportunity  I  saw  a  decade  ago  and 
an  opportunity  that  our  children  must 
not  let  us  ignore. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  challenge  I 
set  down  in  a  speech  I  gave  to  the  Min- 
nesota Jaycees  annual  convention  in 
1985. 

Dealing  with  g-enerational  equity.  I  told 
this  group  of  young  men  and  women,  will 
take  the  very  patient  bringing  together  of 
grandparents  and  grandchildren,  the  facing 
of  the  realities  of  what  we  are  doing  to  each 
other  in  our  desire  to  have  without  paying. 
It  doesn't  mean  that  we've  got  to  do  without 
grandfolks.  It  does  mean  that  we  have  a  plan 
now  for  the  kind  of  future  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

These  are  difficult  problems  requiring 
tough  solutions.  But.  history  tells  us  that 
the  safest  course  at  difficult  times  in  our 
lives  is  to  tackle  our  problems  head  on.  In 
this  nation,  there  are  more  than  enough 
ideas,  and  more  than  enough  determined  in- 
dividuals like  yourselves  to  meet  these  dif- 
ficult challenges. 

We  who  have  lived  with  these  problems 
desperately  need  you,  who  are  unwilling  to 
live  with  them,  to  show  us  the  way. 

We  still  face  that  difficult  challenge 
in  1993,  Madam  President.  And,  all  of 
us  need  to  be  willing  to  pick  up  that 
challenge  and  to  show  the  way. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President, 
today  we  face  a  difficult  choice.  It  is  a 
day  when  the  wrong  choice  is  the  easy 
one,  and  the  right  choice  is  the  painful 
one. 

The  bill  before  us,  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
1994.  provides  aid  for  earthquake  vic- 
tims in  Southern  California.  I  have  se- 
rious questions  about  the  way  we  fund 
and  prepare  for  disaster  relief  in  gen- 
eral. But  no  one  disputes  that  the  fami- 
lies overwhelmed  by  this  disaster  need 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government.  So 
I  will,  although  with  some  reluctance, 
vote  for  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

I  will  also  vote  for  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska. 
The  bill  as  is  cuts  $3.44  billion  in  pre- 
viously approved  spending.  Senator 
Kerrey's  amendment  will  cut  $7  bil- 
lion in  1994  above  and  beyond  the  exist- 
ing cut,  and  a  total  of  $94  billion  over 
5  years. 

This  is  a  tough,  perhaps  even  drastic 
amendment.    My   support   for   it   as   a 


whole  does  not  indicate  enthusiasm  for 
each  of  its  individual  cuts.  The  cuts  in 
Public  Law  480  food  aid  and  the  honey 
program  will  cause  real  pain  at  home 
in  Montana.  Means-testing  for  Medi- 
care part  B  will  make  wealthy  senior 
citizens  pay  a  bit  more.  But  the  amend- 
ment spreads  the  pain  around  the  coun- 
try fairly. 

More  important,  we  have  a  drastic 
problem  with  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. And  if  we  are  to  solve  it,  we  need 
to  take  some  drastic  measures.  We  all 
have  to  grit  our  teeth  and  take  some 
pain,  and  Montana  is  no  exception. 

Madam  President,  it  is  time  to  fol- 
lowup  words  about  wasteful  spending 
and  the  budget  deficits  with  acts  that 
eliminate  the  waste  and  reduce  the  def- 
icit. We  must  each  of  us  take  respon- 
sibility for  putting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  house  in  order.  Each  Mon- 
tanan,  each  American,  each  Senator, 
must  take  responsibility. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  against 
this  proposal  is  that  it  is  a  gimmick.  It 
is  no  substitute  for  real  spending  cuts. 
The  votes  we  cast  today  on  the  Kerrey 
amendment  are  the  real  thing.  It  is 
tough,  but  it  is  right  for  America,  and 
right  for  Montana. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
table  amendment  numbered  1440. 
Who  yields  time? 

Senators  Brown  and  Kerrey  have  10 
minutes,  collectively;  Senator  Hat- 
field has  5  minutes;  and  Senator  Byrd, 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

If  time  is  not  used,  it  will  be  de- 
ducted proportionately. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  think 

the  order  called  for  those  speakers  and 

the  times  allotted  to  them  ad  seriatim. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  has  so  announced. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  time  is  now  being 
run  and  charged  against  Senators 
Kerrey  and  Brown? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President.  I 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  good  faith  effort  that 
began  last  year  during  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation debate.  Those  of  us  who 
voted  for  it  can  now  call  attention  to 
the  significant  deficit  reduction  that 
has  occurred  since  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  But,  we  believe, 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  this 
since  that  time,  that  this  is  merely  one 
more  step. 

I  voted  in  1990  for  President  Bush's 
proposal  that  produced  the  now  famous 
summit.  I  voted  for  President  Clinton's 
proposal  in  1993.  Both  of  them,  in  my 
judgment,  were  taking  steps  toward 
the  goal  of  having  this  Nation's  fiscal 
account  in  balance. 

That  is  where  I  believe  we  should  be. 
It  is  a  belief.  Madam  President.  And  I 
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am  willing  to  take  action,  take  votes 

that  will,  in  fact,  bring  this  about. 

This  attempt,  this  motion  to  sub- 
stitute the  Hatfield  substitute,  creates 
some  confusion  because  what  it  does  is 
it  presents  Members  now  with  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  them  wondering 
whether  or  not  they  can  vote  for  deep 
cuts  in  defense  and  then  the  underlying 
Kerrey-Brown  bipartisan  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  motion  to 
table.  A  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table  will  allow  us  to  vote  on  Kerrey- 
Brown  up  or  down  in  a  clean  fashion 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  up  or  down  in  a  clean 
fashion.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  fair 
way  to  do  it  and  an  appropriate  way  to 
do  it. 

If  you  believe  in  reducing  expendi- 
tures of  the  U.S.  Federal  Government, 
you  are  going  to  have  two  solid  propos- 
als to  do  so.  We  have  a  lousy  mecha- 
nism that  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
debate  in  support  of  things.  We  have  al- 
luded to  it  several  times.  We  can  come 
very  quickly  to  spend  money,  but  when 
it  comes  time  to  spend  less  money,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  it  cannot 
be  done. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  debate  we  have 
heard  here  today  illustrates  why  we 
need  to  have  this  sort  of  thing.  It 
would  be  very  instructive  to  find  out 
how  well  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  do  all  by  itself; 
how  well  the  11  Members  who  have 
signed  onto  our  amendment  would  do 
all  by  itself.  That  would  be  very  inter- 
esting, very  informative  to  determine 
whether  or  not  our  spending  priorities, 
in  fact,  are  right. 

I  think  our  spending  priorities  are 
not  right.  Every  Member  of  this  body, 
or  nearly  every  Member  of  this  body, 
has  stood  at  home  in  town  hall  meet- 
ings saying  we  need  to  balance  our 
budget.  We  are  going  to  debate  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  requires 
us  to  do  it.  That  constitutional  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  serious,  requires  $600 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  $90 
billion.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  not  $90 
billion;  it  is  $90  billion. 

Even  the  262,000  personnel  reduction 
is  not  in  law.  Madam  President.  It  is  a 
smokescreen. 

To  say  that  we  have  deluded,  we  have 
not.  We  have  disclosed  fully  what  we 
intend  to  do.  We  are  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  adding  to  this.  But  what  we 
find,  instead,  is  a  confusing  motion  to 
table,  in  my  judgment,  that  should  it- 
self be  rejected  so  that  we  can  have  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  on  Kerrey- 
Brown  as  well  as  a  straight  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I 
simply  want  to  add  this  statement.  The 
State  of  Colorado  is  a  bit  unusual  in  a 
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way  because  we  are  blessed  with  resi- 
dents from  all  over  the  Nation.  People 
from  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  California  come  to  Colorado. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  them.  It  is  a  good 
cross-section,  in  a  way. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  done  over 
the  years  is  hold  town  meetings.  In 
that  time,  I  have  had  over  500  town 
meetings.  There  is  not  a  single  time  in 
any  one  of  those  500  town  meetings 
when  we  brought  up  the  subject  of  this 
debate,  when  Democrats,  Republicans, 
Independents,  liberals  or  conservatives 
have  not  expressed  the  need  to  face  up 
to  this  problem. 

Madam  President,  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  single  person  in  any  of  those  500  town 
meetings  who  was  not  willing  to  agree 
to  a  package  that  cut  spending  and  got 
the  deficit  under  control.  But  what 
they  demanded  was  this:  They  wanted 
it  fair,  they  wanted  it  balanced,  and 
they  wanted  everybody  to  contribute. 
Every  single  one  of  them  were  willing 
to  do  their  part. 

I  believe  the  American  citizens  who 
are  watching  tonight  and  will  watch  in 
the  future  want  a  package  that  is  fair 
and  evenhanded,  that  has  real  cuts  in 
it.  that  treats  people  evenly  and  fairly. 

That  is  what  this  does.  It  is  bal- 
anced—28  percent  discretionary;  37  per- 
cent management  reforms;  35  percent 
entitlement  savings.  It  is  balanced  in 
the  backing  of  it — seven  Democrats  and 
five  Republicans  are  the  sponsors  of  it. 
It  is  a  fair,  evenhanded  way  to  do  it. 

If  we  do  not  do  it  now.  if  we  do  not 
face  up  to  it.  when  will  we  do  it?  The 
fact  is.  delay  is  all  our  enemy. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Kerrey- 
Brown  measure.  I  urge  a  vote  against 
tabling  that  is  before  us  at  this  time. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator reserves  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kempthorne  of  Idaho  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  and 
a  half  minutes  remain  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  IV2 
minutes  remain  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado be  allocated  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  none,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President.  I 
am  going  to  talk  for  3  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  asked  for  a 
minute  or  two.  If  he  arrives  before  my 
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time  expires,  he  will  get  that.  If  not,  I 
will  talk  for  the  time  that  is  left. 

I  say  again  that  voting  against  this 
motion  to  table  is  the  right  vote.  Those 
who  want  to  cut  defense  can  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  And  there  are  some  in  this 
body  who  might  think  that  that  is  an 
appropriate  thing  to  do.  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

There  will  be  others  who  do  not  like 
certain  aspects  of  the  now  12  Members 
who  are  on  the  bipartisan  amendment 
that  is  called  Kerrey-Brown,  and  they 
can  vote  against  that,  as  well,  or  vote 
for  it  as  they  wish. 

We  do  not  have  a  good  procedure  to 
bring  to  the  floor  this  kind  of  an 
amendment.  As  I  have  said  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  it  comes  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  culmination  of  the  re- 
scission package  in  the  dire  supple- 
mental that  we  are  even  approaching 
the  dire  supplemental  bill  in  this  fash- 
ion. But  it  does  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference. If  we  want  to  move  an  appro- 
priations bill  very  rapidly,  particularly 
since  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it,  we 
will  just  deficit  finance  it  all.  It  moves 
relatively  fast. 

There  was  a  swarm  of  interest  last 
year  when  we  funded  the  dire  emer- 
gency for  the  Midwest  disaster;  there 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  another  $700  mil- 
lion added  to  the  California  disaster. 

There  is  such  bipartisan  comradery. 
such  ease  with  which  we  all  get  to- 
gether and  put  aside  our  old  differences 
and  show  the  great  spirit  that  made 
this  country  such  a  wonderful  place  to 
live.  But  when  it  comes  time  to  put  an 
amendment  together  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, there  just  is  not  a  procedure  for  us 
to  do  it.  We  find  ourselves  saying  this 
is  not  the  right  time,  this  is  not  the 
right  way. 

Madam  President,  this  has  been  an 
eye  opener  for  me  because  it  allows  me 
to  see  that  we  have  a  flaw  in  our  Budg- 
et Act.  in  the  law  that  governs  the  de- 
liberation of  our  budget.  I  think  we 
need  an  expedited  fashion  in  which  to 
bring  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  floor  so 
we  could  have  an  open  debate,  because 
in  the  absence  of  that  open  debate  I 
think  we  frustrate  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  close  vote  on  Penny-Kasich 
last  fall  and  perhaps  the  concern  about 
the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment  here  in- 
dicates, in  my  judgment,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  majority  of  people  in  this  body 
who  are  willing  to  say  we  are  prepared 
to  make  tough  choices  on  entitle- 
ments, we  are  prepared  to  make  tough 
choices  on  domestic  discretionary,  on 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
that  for  the  sake  of  what  we  believe  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  going  to  make  it  here.  He  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
will,  on  his  behalf,  urge  my  colleagues 


to  vote  against  the  motion  to  table  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
very  briefly.  I  think  you  would  not  find 
a  Member  out  of  the  lOO-person  body 
who  would  not  be  supportive  of  the  ob- 
jective that  has  been  stated  so  clearly 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. But  I  point  out  again  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  whether  we  want  to  reduce, 
or  we  are  capable  of  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  a  matter  of  priorities,  of 
where  we  make  the  cuts.  Again,  I  em- 
phasize the  Kerrey-Brown,  et  cetera, 
amendment  takes  all  of  the  reductions 
out  of  the  nondefense  discretionary 
programs. 

Conversely,  to  make  my  point,  my 
amendment  as  a  substitute  takes  all  of 
the  reductions,  and  we  get  in  fact  to 
the  same  5-year  period,  $96  billion  as 
against  $94  billion,  exclusively  from 
the  defense  discretionary  funds,  includ- 
ing the  exotic  weapons,  the  B-2.  Tri- 
dent submarine,  aircraft  carriers — all 
of  these  weapons  systems  that  were  de- 
signed, devised  as  a  strategy  during  the 
cold  war  and  during  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
priority.  That  happens  to  be  my  prior- 
ity. There  may  not  be  another  Senator 
in  this  body  who  would  agree  to  my 
priorities  but  those  are  as  much  my 
priorities  as  the  priorities  that  have 
been  embodied  in  the  Kerrey-Brown 
proposal. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  simply  we 
ought  to  update  the  strategy  of  our  de- 
fense and  military  weapons  systems 
necessary  to  sustain  that  defense  under 
a  whole  new  world  of  geopolitics.  We 
are  still  spending  more  for  defense  in 
our  single  United  States  budget  than 
all  of  NATO— all  the  NATO  countries, 
plus  Japan,  put  together.  And,  there- 
fore, it  indicates  the  disproportionate 
share,  it  seems  to  me,  of  our  bearing 
the  world's  sense  of  defense  and  the 
world's  peacekeeping  activity. 

So  my  purpose  in  offering  this  is  just 
to  illustrate  that  particular  difference 
of  priority.  Not  in  any  way  to  demean 
or  to  denigrate  the  pending  amendment 
that  I  provided  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to,  but  merely  to  say  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  set  of  priorities  different 
than  the  ones  that  we  heard  first  pro- 
posed. 

Madam  President.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  Byrd  proposal  of  tabling  the  en- 
tire package,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that.  Then  I  think  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  this  debate  and  we 
should  go  back  to  the  drafting  board 
and  perhaps  build  a  consensus  a  little 
broader  than  excluding  all  military  re- 
ductions in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Madam  President,  we  have  two 
amendments  now  pending:  The  under- 
lying amendment  by  Mr.  Kerrey  and 
Mr.  Brown  and  other  Senators,  and  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  the 
substitute,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 

It  is  my  understanding  my  motion  to 
table,  which  has  already  been  made, 
will  be  directed  to  the  underlying 
amendment  and  that  will  carry  with  it, 
if  the  tabling  motion  is  successful,  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  also. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  say 
this  Kerrey  amendment  does  not  cut 
defense.  He  and  I  are  on  the  same  side 
of  this.  I  plan  to  vote  to  table.  But  I 
have  a  different  perception.  Because  it 
is  my  understanding— maybe  I  do  not 
understand  the  Kerrey  amendment  cor- 
rectly—but it  is  my  understanding  it 
takes  a  very  large  amount  out  of  per- 
sonnel and  those  personnel  cuts  have 
already  been  taken  in  the  defense  bill. 
So,  again,  I  may  be  under  a 
misimpression  here.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Kerrey 
amendment  is  a  double  counting  of 
cuts  that  have  already  been  made. 

I  am  not  sure  where  that  unwinds. 
But  this  really  is  the  third  time  we 
have  spent  the  same  money.  And  in 
terms  of  savings,  we  took  the  personnel 
cuts  last  year  that  were  anticipated  in 
defense  and  we  said  we  were  paying  for 
the  crime  bill  with  those  cuts.  That 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  has  not 
passed  the  House.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is  going  to  be  reconciled.  I  think 
the  President  addresses  that  in  his 
budget. 

The  second  time  these  savings  are 
being  made  on  the  personnel — and  70 
percent  of  the  civilian  personnel  cuts 
are  in  the  defense  budget — is  in  the 
President's  budget.  Those  reductions 
are  being  made  in  the  President's  budg- 
et. So  this  is  the  third  time  that  I 
know  of  we  are  doing  the  same  thing; 
we  are  cutting  the  same  people.  You  do 
not  save  the  money  but  one  time,  but 
we  are  claiming  it  three  times. 

If  I  understand  also  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  said — again,  I  defer  to  him  on  this 
one — but  he  has  also  said  another  big 
hunk  of  this  savings  comes  out  of  over- 
head. Yet  the  overhead  cuts  in  this 
Kerrey  amendment,  if  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  said  correctly,  are 
not  as  much  as  the  overhead  cuts,  the 


same  overhead  cuts  that  are  taken  out 
of  the  President's  budget. 

So  the  way  I  read  this  amendment, 
one  half— if  you  count  the  military  per- 
sonnel cuts  and  the  overhead  cuts — one 
half  of  the  total  5-year  savings  that  are 
claimed  here  have  already  been  done 
either  by  the  President's  budget  or  in 
the  overall  defense  budget. 

So  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  join  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  in  this  kind  of  ef- 
fort, and  I  do  think  there  are  enough 
votes  building  here  to  come  up  with 
some  overall  approach,  I  would  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment  at  this  point  in 
time,  based  on  my  understanding  of 
what  it  does.  We  cannot  cut  personnel 
but  one  time.  We  cannot  count  them 
but  one  time.  We  are  drawing  down  the 
defense  budget  in  a  very  large  way. 

We  have  reduced  the  defense  budget 
every  year  since  1985.  We  now  have  cut 
about  one-third  out  of  the  defense 
budget.  The  President's  program  calls 
for,  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  getting 
that  up  to  about  40  percent — 1985  versus 
1990,  the  late  1990's.  So  we  are  making 
significant  cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 
But  I  think  most  people  in  this  body  do 
not  want  to  see  the  defense  budget  just 
ripped  apart,  leaving  us  in  the  same  po- 
sition we  have  been  in  after  every  war, 
which  in  effect  leads  to  the  next  vacu- 
um in  the  world,  which  leads  either  to 
bloodshed  or  to  the  rebuilding  of  de- 
fense, with  precious  resources  wasted. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  at 
some  point  join  with  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  in  taking  an  overall  approach 
that  would  be  balanced.  But  on  this 
particular  one,  based  on  what  I  know  of 
the  amendment  now,  I  cannot  support 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  NUNN. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  and  44  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier  in  my  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, a  large  amount  of  the  claimed 
saving  simply  does  not  exist;  $26.7  bil- 
lion claimed  as  savings  from  cuts  in 
the  Federal  work  force  have  already 
been  used  in  the  Senate-passed  crime 
bill  to  establish  a  Violent  Crime  Trust 
Fund.  The  vote  on  establishing  that 
trust  fund,  which  will  be  used  to  fully 
fund  the  crime  bill,  was  94  to  4.  More- 
over, the  $21  billion  claimed  as  a  result 
of  freezing  Federal  overhead  costs  for  2 
years,  and  then  allowing  overhead 
costs  to  grow  by  the  rate  of  inflation 
for  the  next  3  years,  will  not  occur. 

This  is  because  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  has  already  cut  Federal 
overhead  spending  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years. 

Furthermore,  the  $30  billion  claimed 
in  the  amendment  from  reforms  in 
Medicare  shall  not  be  used  now  for  defi- 


cit reduction  purposes.  All  pending 
health  care  reform  measures  would  use 
such  savings  in  order  to  help  finance 
improved  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  follows  that  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  savings  claimed  by  this 
amendment  simply  do  not  exist.  Sen- 
ators should  be  aware  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  hope 
Senators  will  listen — Senators  should 
be  aware  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  conference  on  this  bill 
will  take  days,  if  not  weeks,  to  com- 
plete^I  hope  that  Senators  will  pay 
close  attention  to  that — take  days,  this 
conference  will,  if  not  weeks.  Why?  Be- 
cause virtually  every  Senate  and  House 
committee  will  have  to  be  directly  in- 
volved in  the  conference,  authorizing 
committees  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priations committees. 

This  amendment  makes  changes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
throughout  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
makes  changes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  as 
well.  Each  of  these  committees  would 
want  to  have  their  input  in  the  con- 
ference, and  they  ought  to.  on  the  is- 
sues in  their  jurisdictions,  which  are  of 
a  nonappropriations  nature. 

Now  the  House  takes  the  position — 
and  I  honor  that  position — that  in  con- 
ference, the  House  conferees  will  not 
sit  down  with  conferees  on  appropria- 
tions if  conferees  from  authorizing 
committees  are  included.  I  share  that 
feeling,  but  that  would  be  most  unfair 
to  the  authorizing  committees — most 
unfair— if  they  were  excluded.  Each  of 
these  committees  would  want  to  have 
their  input  on  the  issues  in  their  juris- 
dictions, which  are  of  a  non- 
appropriation  nature. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  We  are  sowing  the 
dragon's  teeth  if  we  do  so. 

Now,  hear  me,  hear  me,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  C.  B'iTiD,  February  9, 
today,  from  AARP: 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Older  Americans  sup- 
port deficit  reduction 

And,  parenthetically,  I  do.  too,  and  I 
am  an  older  American  as  well. 
Provided  that  the  sacrifices  called  for  are 
fair.  The  Kerrey  amendment  is  not  fair. 

My  friend  from  Nebraska  talked  to 
me  and  talked  to  the  Senate  earlier 
about  fairness;  talked  about  fairness  in 
the  use  of  the  Senate  rules.  Well, 
AARP  in  this  letter  addressed  to  me 
says: 

The  Kerrey  amendment  is  not  fair.  It  sin- 
gles out  older  Americans  for  particular  pain 
and  adds  insult  to  the  injury  Inflicted  on 
older  Americans  in  the  1993  budget  by  the  $56 
billion  in  Medicare  cuts.  Under  the  Kerrey 
amendment,  nearly  one-third  of  the  proposed 
savings  come  at  the  expense  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. No  other  group  is  asked  to  bear  such  a 


disproportionate  burden  of  deficit  reduction. 
The  plan  metes  out  particular  pain  to  those 
who  are  the  most  ill  by  increasing  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  home  health  and  laboratory 
services. 

Worse  yet.  this  amendment  comes  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  Californians  are 
awaiting  disaster  relief  from  the  recent 
earthquake.  Holding  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake hostage  in  order  to  move  a  political 
agenda  is  truly  a  return  to  the  worst 
gridlock  that  Washington  has  to  offer.  As  a 
result,  AARP  strongly  opposes  the  Kerrey 
amendment. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  the  Kerrey  plan 
would  do  to  near-poor  older  Americans. 
Those  who  use  Medicare  home  health  serv- 
ices would  have  to  pay  $425  more  out  of  pock- 
et for  coinsurance,  on  average,  in  1994:  those 
age  85  and  older,  primarily  women,  would 
have  to  pay  $560  more.  In  effect,  the  Kerrey 
proposal  for  a  10  percent  coinsurance  on 
home  health  services  is  a  new  "sick  tax"  on 
the  elderly  and  disabled. 

In  addition,  the  Kerrey  proposal  would  in- 
come-relate the  Medicare  part  B  premium. 
Such  action  does  nothing  to  control  spiral- 
ing  health  care  costs,  but  simply  shifts  these 
costs  on  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Moreover, 
the  proposal  is  also  unfair  in  that  it  treats 
beneficiaries  receiving  health  care  through 
Medicare  differently  from  nonbeneficiaries 
at  the  same  income  levels.  Non-Medicare 
higher-income  Americans  will  continue  to 
receive  significant  Government  subsidies 
through  their  employers  for  their  health 
care  benefits,  since  their  benefits  remain 
fully  tax  deductible  for  their  employers  and 
do  not  count  as  taxable  income  for  employ- 
ees. 

If  Congress  wants  to  impose  income-relat- 
ed restrictions  on  tax  subsidized  health  bene- 
fits, then  it  should  do  so  across  the  board  for 
everyone  whose  health  care  benefits  are  sup- 
riorted  by  the  taxpayers.  In  short,  if  income- 
related  health  care  for  the  elderly  is  a  good 
idea,  then  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. 

As  you  will  recall,  we  have  been  down  this 
road  before,  but  at  least  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  included  new  benefits. 
The  Kerrey  amendment  does  not  and  the  re- 
action from  seniors  will  surely  reflect  this. 

For  over  a  decade,  we  have  tried  to  control 
rising  deficits  by  cutting  Medicare  spending. 
This  has  proven  to  be  a  profoundly  unsuc- 
cessful strategy  because  it  fails  to  address 
the  root  causes  of  escalating  health  care 
costs  that  are  driving  the  deficit.  Moreover, 
it  has  resulted  in  more  cost-shifting  to  the 
private  sector.  Only  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  that  addresses  health  care  costs 
on  a  systemwide  basis  can  achieve  real  and 
sustainable  deficit  reduction.  The  Kerrey 
plan  will  not  only  fail  to  achieve  real  long- 
term  sustainable  deficit  reduction  but  will 
also  jeopardize  the  best  chance  we  have  to 
get  real  long-term  deficit  reduction  through 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

AARP  urges  you  to  oppose  the  Kerrey 
amendment.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or  if 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  call 
me  or  ask  your  staff  to  call  our  Federal  Af- 
fairs Department  at  (202)  434-3760.  Sincerely. 
Horace  B.  Deets. 

Well,  there  is  the  record  from  AARP 
and  it  opposes  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Kerrey. 

Finally,  Madam  President — I  hope  all 
Senators  will  listen  to  this  because  it 
is  going  to  affect  all  Senators — it  is  my 
understanding  that  without  additional 


funds,  FEMA  will  be  forced  to  suspend 
work  on  all  non-people-related  projects 
throughout  the  Nation — not  just  in 
California,  but  also  throughout  the  Na- 
tion—in order  to  concentrate  their  re- 
maining funds  on  the  people-related 
needs  of  those  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  grants  process  for  re- 
construction and  repair  of  the  high- 
ways affected  by  the  earthquake  will 
cease  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law 
by  the  end  of  this  week. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  just  Califor- 
nia. There  is  nearly  $1  billion  in  here 
for  Midwest  flood  victims — Midwest 
flood  victims. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  order  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  has 
just  10  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the  time  to  se- 
cure order  not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  regular  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Madam 
President,  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
vote  for  my  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. This  bill  needs  to  go  to  con- 
ference fast — tonight  or  tomorrow.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  will  give  me  60  seconds  to 
make  one  last  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  time  left,  do  I?  But  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  I 
merely  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
deciding  to  vote,  I  think  their  concerns 
about  the  supplemental  are  appro- 
priate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  raised  concern  about  double 
counting.  We  have  declared  and  dis- 
closed the  possibility  of  that  double 
counting.  Since  nothing  has  been  en- 
acted, we  include  it.  It  was  disclosed 
all  the  way  along  that  if  the  crime  bill 
is  enacted,  we  will  allow  that  money  to 
go  to  it.  We  have  made  no  intent  to 
double  count. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
what  the  distinguished  President  pro 


tempore  said  both  in  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  In  the  beginning,  there  is 
nothing  to  this  amendment,  and  in  the 
end,  there  is  so  much  that  we  are 
standing  here  with  a  letter  from  AARP 
saying  vote  against  it. 

It  is  a  tough  amendment.  It  requires 
us  to  have  the  courage,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  finally  say  no  to  some  people 
in  order  to  get  not  only  health  care 
costs  under  control  but  get  our  deficit 
under  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  to  lay  on  the 
table  amendment  No.  1440,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  35  Leg.) 
YEAS— 65 


Akaka 

Ford 

Moseley-Braun 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bint^aman 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bond 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Breaux 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Reid 

Bums 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Campbell 

Johnston 

Roth 

Coats 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mathews 

Warner 

Domenlci 

McConnell 

Wellstone 

Dorian 

Metzenbaum 

Wofford 

Feinstetn 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 31 

Baucus 

Faircloth 

Mack 

Boren 

Feingold 

McCain 

Brown 

Graham 

Nickles 

Chafce 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Cfthen 

Grere 

Robb 

Coverden 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Craitr 

Kempthorne 

Simpson 

Danfortb 

Kerrey 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Kobl 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Exon 

Lieberman 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bradley 

Hutchison 

Gramm 

Mikulski 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  the  only  remaining  first-degree 
amendments  to  H.R.  3759.  other  than 
those  amendments  which  are  now  pend- 
ing, and  that  they  be  subject  to  second- 
degree  amendments  if  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  first-degree 
amendment;  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  these  amendments,  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  and  the  Senate  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  3759;  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments,  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees, with  the  preceding  all  occurring 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate. The  amendments  are  contained  in 
the  list  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATHEWS).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  and  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  majority  leader's  unani- 
mous consent  request  would  not  pre- 
clude me  from  offering  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator's  is  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  a  pending  first- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  I  believe 
there  is  a  first-degree  amendment  by 
Senator  D'Am.^to  at  the  present  time 
and  a  second-degree  amendment  by 
Senator  Murkowski  to  Senator 
D'AMATO's  first-degree  amendment. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  offer  an 
amendment  to  Senator  MURKOWSKi's 
amendment,  which  is  agreeable,  but  I 
cannot  do  it  because  I  cannot  third  de- 
gree it.  So  I  have  to  work  out  that  pro- 
cedure. I  am  asking  the  majority  lead- 
er— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  con- 
troversy at  all.  But  I  cannot  do  it  if  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  is 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
perfecting  amendment.  I  guess  we 
would  have  to  get  unanimous  consent. 
If  there  is  no  substantive  change  and 
it  would  be  in  the  spirit  which  Senator 
METZENBAUM  and  I  agreed  to  offer  his 
amendment,  I  would  be  agreeable  to  his 
offering  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, if  this  is  a  third-degree  amend- 
ment, I  will,  of  course,  object. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand  the 
situation,  but  I  am  expecting  a  second 
degree  to  be  adopted.  So,  thereafter,  I 
might  offer  a  second  degree. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  he  include 
in  the  request  that  Mr.  Metzenbaum  be 
recognized  for  modification  to  the 
amendment,  and  it  will  not  be  a  third- 
degree  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  proposal  be  so  modified  as  sug- 


gested by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Brown  and  Mur- 
kowski amendments  be  set  aside  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  imme- 
diately on  the  pending  D'Amato 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  send  a  second-degree  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Has  the  Chair  acted 
upon  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendments  are 
set  aside. 

The  pending  question  is  the  Murkow- 
ski amendment  No.  1443  and  the 
D'Amato  amendment  No.  1442. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  that  last  request.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Murkow- 
ski and  Brown  amendments  be  set 
aside  and  that  Senator  Metzenbaum  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment 
modifying  the  D'Amato  amendment 
and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  D'Amato  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  Murkowski  amend- 
ment and  the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1413  AS  MODIFIED.  TO 
AMEND.MENT  NO.  1442 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  of  the  Murkowski 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

The  amendment  (No.  1443).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  3  through  10  of  D'Amato 
Amendment  No.  .  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•(a)  Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C)  is  amended  by  striking  clause 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  ending  on  December  31, 
199.5;  or  ending  on  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21A(m)(I).  whichever  is  later;  or." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  advise  my  colleagues  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator's  colleagues 
cannot  hear.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  pending  question  is  the  Murkow- 
ski amendment  No.  1442.  as  modified  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  that  every- 
body understands  what  we  are 
doing 


Mr.  BYRD.  Everybody  cannot  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  because  every- 
body cannot  hear.  I  insist  that  the 
Chair  get  order.  We  are  going  to  have 
order  before  we  proceed  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Please  take 
your  conversations  to  the  Cloakroom. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  clear  the  course  of  ac- 
tion we  are  now  following,  and  I  wish 
to  modify  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  one  respect. 

My  understanding  is — and  I  present 
this  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry — that 
we  now  have  pending  a  first-degree 
D'Amato  amendment  and  a  second-de- 
gree Murkowski  amendment.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  will  modify  the  Murkow- 
ski amendment.  The  Senate  will  then 
vote  on  that  amendment  and  presum- 
ably adopt  it  by  voice  vote.  Thereafter, 
we  will  seek  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
D'Amato  amendment,  as  modified  by 
the  Murkowski  amendment,  which,  in 
turn,  will  have  been  modified  by  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment.  Am  I  cor- 
recf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  except  that  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Murkowski 
amendment,  as  modified,  at  this  point. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well,  when  we  get  to 
that  point,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  we 
vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
amendment  and  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  D'Amato  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  prior  agreement 
relating  to  the  amendments  on  the  list, 
as  I  stated  it.  it  provided  that  the  only 
remaining  first-degree  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  were  those  listed  on 
the  (documents  submitted  to  the  desk, 
other  than  those  now  pending,  and  that 
they  be  subject  to  second-degree 
amendments,  if  relevant  to  the  subject 
of  first  degree.  That  clause  would  be 
read  narrowly  to  apply  only  to  those 
second-degree  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  first-degree  amendments 
on  the  list. 

I  want  to  make  clear— and  I  ask  that 
the  agreement  be  stated  and  clarified 
in  such  a  way— that  the  second-degree 
amendments  to  the  pending  amend- 
ments also  be  limited  to  those  which 
are  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  first-degree  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  that  is  the 
order. 

The  list  of  amendments  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Feingold  amendment — Peacekeep- 
ing money. 

Senator  Graham  amendment— Relevant. 

Senator  Conrad  amendment— Land  trans- 
fer. 

Senator  DeConcini  amendment — Bosnia. 

Senator  Ford  amendments-Relevant. 

Senator  John  Kerry  amendment— Rel- 
evant. 

Senator  Levin  amendment^Rail  consoli- 
dation project. 


Senator  Byrd  amendment — Relevant. 
Senator  Byrd  amendment — Relevant. 
Senator       Levin      amendment — Auxiliary 
flight  service  stations. 

REPUBLICAN  AMENDMENTS 

Senator  Dole  amendment— Pay  for  it. 

Senator  Brown  amendment — Strike  pork 
programs. 

Senator  Brown  amendment— Relevant. 

Senator  Bond  amendment — Space. 

Senator  Hatfield  amendment^Relevant. 

Senator  Hatfield  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  Bond/Harkin  amendments-Tech. 
Re:  SCS. 

Senator  Durenberger  amendment — Future 
disaster  fund. 

Senator  Gregg  amendment— CBO  study  re: 
Health  care  on  budget. 

Senator  McCain  amendment^Relevant. 

Senator  McCain  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  McCain  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  Nickles  amendment— President's 
contingency/slush  fund. 

Senator  Cohen/Dole  amendment — Govern- 
ment benefits. 

Senator  Gramm  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  Gramm  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  Grassley  amendment — Relevant. 

Senator  Kassebaum  amendment^Welfare 
reform. 

Senator  McConnell  amendment^State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
so  we  understand  where  we  are  on  this 
matter,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  addressed  the  Senate  for  a  number 
of  days  in  connection  with  Madison 
Savings  &  Loan.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  addressed  the  Senate  on  2 
days  indicating  that  if  we  were  going 
to  do  something  about  the  statute  of 
limitations,  we  ought  to  make  it  appli- 
cable to  all  of  the  savings  and  loans 
where  the  FDIC  may  have  a  claim. 

Yesterday  in  debate.  Senator 
D'Amato  indicated  a  willingness  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  extend  it  to 
all  savings  and  loans.  The  fact  is  that 
I  then  sent  that  to  him  yesterday  prior 
to  5  o'clock,  as  I  said  I  would.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  with  some  minor 
modifications,  agreed  to  the  change. 

The  matter  came  to  the  floor  today. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  offered  the 
amendment  that  I  had  sent  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  offered  a 
protective  amendment  in  the  second 
degree.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  of- 
fered a  modification  to  the  second-de- 
gree amendment.  The  net  result  would 
be  that  the  statute  of  limitations  with 
respect  to  all  savings  and  loans  would 
be  extended  at  least  until  December  31. 
1995.  or  ending  on  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  corporation,  whichever 
is  later. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  fair.  I 
think  it  is  broad  based.  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  willing 
to  vote  for  it.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  confirm  my  representa- 
tions in  that  connection. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  I  think 


we  have  worked  out  a  fair  compromise 
that  seeks  equal  treatment  of  people 
that  may  find  themselves  with  poten- 
tial liability  from  these  willful  actions 
in  connection  with  a  failed  savings  and 
loan.  This  amendment  will  permit  the 
RTC  to  bring  suit,  but  after  the  RTC 
expires,  the  old  statute  of  limitations 
will  apply. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  only  to  sup- 
port this — and  I  know  the  majority 
leader  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this — but.  in  addition.  I  hope  that  we 
will  hold  this  in  conference,  because  to 
do  less  than  that  would  not  be  ade- 
quate and  would  be  really  a  sham.  So  I 
hope  that  we  will  do  that. 

I  thank  those  who  have  not  offered 
any  amendments  or  raised  points  of 
order,  which  they  could  have,  which 
would  have  put  us  through  another 
vote  on  this. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  well  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Metzenbaum  modification  been 
adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  modification  of  the 
Murkowski  amendment  by  the  Metzen- 
baum be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  concur  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  previously  ordered  on  the  Mur- 
kowski second-degree  amendment  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1443.  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1443).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
modified,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  the  majority  leader  to  have  a 
moment  to  clarify  as  to  what  the  pro- 
gram is  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today.  We 
will  return  to  the  bill  tomorrow.  There 
are  many  amendments  remaining,  as 
anyone  can  see  who  reads  the  list. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  votes  through- 
out the  day  tomorrow. 


So  there  cafa  be  no  misunderstanding, 
I  repeat  again  now  what  I  have  said 
several  timesi  publicly  this  week.  The 
Senate  will  ntJt  leave  session  until  this 
legislation  is  completed  in  a  form  to  be 
sent  to  the  President.  We  will  complete 
action  on  this  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  prior  to  leaving  this 
session.  That  means  that,  if  necessary, 
the  recess  will  be  delayed  or  eliminated 
unless  we  complete  action  on  this  bill 
prior  to  the  time  when  it  is  scheduled 
to  begin  so  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1442 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  rise  in  support  of 
amendment  No.  1442.  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  to  H.R.  3759.  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  which  re- 
lates to  the  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  tort  actions  at  failed 
savings  and  loans.  I  support  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  Senator 
D'AMATO  to  lengthen  the  statute  of 
limitations  at  failed  savings  and  loans 
which  will  assist  the  regulators  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  money  from 
wrongdoers  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  have  supported  such  efforts 
each  time  the  issue  has  been  raised  in 
the  Banking  Committee  or  on  the 
floor.  However.  I  do  wish  to  register 
my  disappointment  that  this  provision 
does  not  go  as  far  as  what  had  passed 
the  Senate  last  session  which  would 
have  extended  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  all  tort  violations,  not  just 
for  instances  of  fraud  or  intentional 
misconduct  or  certain  other  inten- 
tional offenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKl]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YEAS— 95 


Akaka 

Brown 

Cochran 

Baucus 

Bryan 

Cohen 

Bennett 

Bumpers 

Conrad 

Biden 

Bums 

Coverdell 

Bond 

Byrd 

Cralg 

Bo  pen 

Campbell 

D'Amato 

Boxer 

Chafee 

Danforth 

Breaux 

Coats 

Da«chle 
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DeConcini 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Packwood 

Dole 

Kempthome 

Pell 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Pressler 

Kerrey 

Pryor 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Held 

Exon 

Kohl 

Riegle 

Faircloth 

Lautenberg 

Robb 

Fetngold 

Leahy 

Rockefeller 

Feins tein 

Levin 

Roth 

Ford 

Lieberman 

Sarbanes 

Glenn 

Lott 

Sasser 

Gorton 

Lugar 

Shelby 

Graham 

Mack 

Simon 

Grassley 

Mathews 

Simpson 

Gregg 

McCain 

Smith 

Harktn 

McConnell 

Specter 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Stevens 

Hatfleld 

Mitchell 

Thurmond 

Henin 

Moseley-Braun 

Wallop 

Helms 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Hollings 

Murkowski 

Wellstone 

Inouye 

Murray 

Wofford 

Jeffords 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Mikulskl 

Bradley 

Hutchison 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1442),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  You  do  not  need  to  recon- 
sider something  95  to  nothing.  Not  that 
many  are  going  to  change. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  five 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  allow  me  to  make  a  1-minute  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 


BOSNIA 


Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  concerning 
the  events  that  have  transpired  today 
concerning  Bosnia.  I  have  frequently 
questioned  the  efficacy  of  air  power  to 
achieve  a  political  settlement  in 
Bosnia  or  even  to  relieve  the  siege  of 
Sarajevo  beyond  the  shortterm. 

My  views  on  that  matter  are  well- 
known.  I  am  uneasy  with  many  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  this  policy  and 
with  at  least  one  of  its  command  fea- 
tures granting  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  final  authority  over  the 
launching  of  the  first  air  strike. 

However,  the  President  has  made  his 
decision,  and  he  has  stated  his  objec- 
tives with  admirable  clarity.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  should  NATO  launch 
air  strikes  that  they  achieve  their  de- 
sired effect  and  the  senseless  slaughter 
in  Sarajevo  will  cease. 

I  suspect  that  air  strikes,  and  per- 
haps even  the  threat  of  air  strikes,  will 
provide  temporary  relief  to  the  people 
of  Sarajevo.  I  hope  they  may  have  a 
more  enduring  effect,  but  I  am  uncer- 
tain that  they  will. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
will  execute  the  orders  of  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  the  letter  and  will 
do  their  utmost  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  their  mission.  I  wish  them  all 
Godspeed  and  assure  them  that  the  Na- 


tion deeply  appreciates  the  courage 
they  will  show  as  they  again  undertake 
grave  risks  on  behalf  of  someone  else's 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  yielding  to 
me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  Mr.  McCain  a  number  of  times 
on  the  floor,  and  elsewhere,  to  address 
the  serious  concerns  both  of  us  have 
had  about  an  expanded  utilization  of 
United  States  air  power  in  this  most 
complicated  situation  in  Bosnia.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  for  he  is  a  man 
without  peer  in  terms  of  courage  and 
expertise  on  the  use  of  military  air 
power.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  make 
this  statement  tonight;  I  commend  him 
for  his  continued  forthrightness  and 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  myself  continue  to  have  concerns 
about  the  utilization  of  air  power,  but 
I  want  to  pay  great  credit  to  our  Presi- 
dent. This  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
situations — politically,  internation- 
ally, diplomatically,  militarily — that 
has  ever  faced  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  this  century.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  with  President  Clinton 
on  a  number  of  occasions  during  con- 
sultations, this  year  and  last,  at  the 
White  House,  like  the  one  we  had  ear- 
lier this  evening.  To  date  he  has  care- 
fully weighed  all  options  and  made 
sound  decisions. 

Again,  he  is  listening  very  carefully 
to  all  views  on  the  limited  number  of 
options  to  deal  with  the  tragic  human 
carnage  in  Bosnia.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  stating,  in  part,  what  I  ad- 
vised the  leadership  meeting  today. 
The  President  should  consult  with  the 
leadership  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  determine  a  proper  means  by 
which  to:  first,  have  a  full  debate  in 
the  Congress  so  that  we  can  more  fully 
explain  to  the  American  people  the 
complexity  and  risks  of  this  proposed, 
added  involvement  of  United  States 
and  NATO  forces;  and,  second,  whether 
the  Congress  should  be  on  record,  with 
a  vote,  such  that  we  do  not  have  a  rep- 
etition of  the  situation — an  open  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and 
Congress— that  followed  the  tragic  loss 
of  our  troops  in  Somalia  on  October  3 
and  4  of  last  year.  The  credibility  of 
the  United  States  as  a  reliable  military 
leader  and  partner  Is  on  the  line,  now 
and  for  the  future. 

My  position  is  that  the  Congress 
should  be  fully  informed,  should  fully 
debate  this  matter  so  as  to  inform  the 
American  people,  and  should  vote  to 
support,  or  not  support,  the  proposal 
before  our  military  and  the  military  of 
our  NATO  allies  to  undertake  this  dan- 
gerous extension  of  our  collective  mili- 
tary involvements  in  the  Bosnian  cri- 
sis. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THREAT  OF  AIR  STRIKES  IS  NO 
SOLUTION  TO  BOSNIA  CONFLICT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  challenge  the  wide- 
spread assertion  that  air  strikes,  or 
more  specifically  the  threat  of  air 
strikes  are  a  real  solution  to  the  deep- 
seated  hatred  that  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  current  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

All  Americans  find  repellent  the  bru- 
tal slaughter  of  civilians  that  occurred 
this  weekend  in  Sarajevo.  There  can  be 
no— repeat,  no — justification  for  the 
killing  of  68  innocent  people  in 
Sarajevo's  marketplace.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  any  of  the 
needless  bloodshed  that  has  occurred  in 
this  prolonged  conflict. 

Our  prayers  today  are  with  the  vic- 
tims of  this  most  recent  atrocity,  and 
with  the  families  of  those  victims.  And 
we  are  all  greatly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  every  person — Moslem,  Croat, 
and  Serb — caught  in  this  conflict. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  week  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Olympic  Winter 
Games  in  Sarajevo.  Those  were  happier 
times.  One  of  the  areas  used  for  ath- 
letic contests  during  the  1984  Winter 
Olympics  is  now  a  graveyard. 

The  gravity  of  the  events — the  most 
recent  of  which  we  have  read  about  in 
the  newspapers  this  week — make  us  all 
want  to  take  decisive  action  to  bring 
an  immediate  resolution  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  all  struggle  with  the  desire  to 
strike  back— to  make  the  aggressor 
pay  for  what  has  been  done,  and  to 
teach  the  Serbs  a  lesson  by  unleashing 
retaliatory  air  strikes  against  the  ar- 
tillery positions  located  in  the  hills 
around  Sarajevo  or  against  other  Ser- 
bian positions. 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  give 
in  to  the  emotions  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge. Instead,  this  is  a  time  for  lead- 
ership. A  time  for  policies  that  will 
lead  to  a  lasting  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  getting 
this  leadership  from  the  White  House. 
The  President  has  threatened  the  Ser- 
bians on  numerous  occasions  with  air 
strikes — if  they  obstructed  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces,  if  they 
did  not  stop  interfering  with  humani- 
tarian efforts,  and  if  they  did  not  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict. 

These  threats  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  The  Serbs  have  not  stopped  their 
genocidal  policies  in  response  to  these 
threats. 

The  administration's  resort  to 
threats  of  air  strikes  is  not  an  effective 
policy.  It  will  not  lead  to  peace,  be- 
cause it  is  flawed  in  at  least  two  fun- 
damental ways. 

First,  in  each  instance  in  which  we 
have  threatened  air  strikes  against  the 
Serbians,  we  have  not  been  ready  to 
make  good  on  the  threat. 

Second,  air  strikes  are  a  limited  tool. 
They  cannot  resolve  the  underlying  is- 


sues that  divide  the  combatants.  And 
air  strikes,  even  from  a  military  view- 
point, cannot  alone  win  a  victory  on 
the  ground. 

To  give  one  example,  the  air  strike 
against  Libya  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration did  grave  damage  to  var- 
ious targets  within  that  country.  And 
it  did  provide  some  temporary  relief 
from  terrorist  activities  originating  in 
that  country.  The  air  strike  did  not 
change  Libya  into  a  law-abiding  and 
respected  member  of  the  international 
community. 

Another  example.  In  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  U.S.  air  power  per- 
formed magnificently.  Iraq's  command 
and  control  system  was  destroyed, 
along  with  many  elements  of  its  basic 
infrastructure.  However,  it  was  not 
until  United  States  ground  forces  rout- 
ed the  Iraqi  army  that  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  rapid  termination. 

Are  we  ready  to  commit  ground 
troops  to  fight  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  a  resounding  no. 

Are  we  ready  to  suffer  casualties  as  a 
result  of  air  strikes  against  the  Serbs? 
Are  we  ready  for  the  collateral  dam- 
age— such  as  the  destruction  of  schools 
or  hospitals — that  is  the  inevitable  fall- 
out from  even  precision  bombing? 

We  should  never  threaten  what  we 
cannot  and  do  not  intend  to  deliver. 
Idle  threats  weaken  our  credibility  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations 
now  have  serious  difference  with  North 
Korea  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. Where  is  our  credibility  on  that 
issue,  if  the  North  Koreans  believe  that 
we  will  simply  not  follow  through  on 
our  commitment  to  back  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency?  How 
could  the  North  Koreans  possibly  let  us 
inspect  their  nuclear  sites,  if  we  are 
seen  as  an  empty  and  blustering  power 
in  a  conflict  much  less  dangerous  to 
U.S.  forces? 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  7. 
He  warned  that  air  strikes  would  result 
in — and  I  quote:  "simply  1  day  of  satis- 
faction *  *  *.  followed  not  by  the 
lifting  of  the  siege  but  by  intensifica- 
tion." 

I  believe  that  air  strikes  will  provide 
only  temporary  relief,  and  would  actu- 
ally lead  to  an  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict. 

What  we  need  now  is  leadership,  and 
a  policy  that  will  bring  a  permanent 
peace  to  the  Balkans.  To  this  end,  the 
United  States  should  pursue  an  initia- 
tive to  bring  the  parties  back  to  the 
peace  negotiations.  And  the  United 
States  should  take  an  active  role  in 
brokering  a  peaceful  resolution. 

Peace  can  only  come  when  the  com- 
batants firmly  believe  that  continued 
fighting  is  futile  and  unproductive.  We 
all  hope  the  warring  factions  will  come 
to  this  realization  quickly.  And  that  is 


the  process  we  should  be  helping— not 
merely  engaging  in  toothless  bluster 
that  brings  discredit  in  our  country. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.\MENDMENT  .N'OS.  1446.  1447.  1448,  1449,  1450,  AND 
1451.  EN  BLOC 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  five 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc;  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with;  that  the  amendments  ap- 
pear separately  in  the  RECORD;  that  if 
any  statements  are  appropriately  put 
in  the  Record  in  explanation  of  the 
amendments  that  they  appear  as 
though  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider,  en  bloc, 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  amend 
his  unanimous  consent  request  to 
make  it  six?  I  have  one  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  so  amend  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  statements  ac- 
companying. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1446 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  emergency  appropriation 
for  ODBC  to  areas  damaged  by  the  Midwest 
floods  of  1993.  for  flood  mitigation  activi- 
ties, will  be  utilized  for  permanent  meas- 
ures that  reduce  the  potential  for  further 
flood  losses) 

Mr.  BYRD  offered  amendment  No. 
1446  for  Mr.  HATFIELD,  for  himself,  and 
for  Mr.  Harkin  and  Mr.  Danforth. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  70.  line  24.  after  the  colon,  insert 
the  following  new  proviso: 

■Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
funds  made  available  by  this  head  that  are 
proposed  to  be  used  by  recipients  affected  by 
the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  for  the  purpose  of 
hazard  mitigation  through  flood  plain  real 
property  acquisition  or  relocation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  secure  assurances  from  grantees 
that  such  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1993  (Public  Law  103-181.  107  STAT  2054- 
2056):" 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memoran- 
dum that  my  staff  has  received  from 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  regarding  the  issue  of  agricul- 
tural use  of  property  acquired  under 
the  terms  of  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Emergency 
Management  agency. 
Washington.  DC.  February  9.  1994. 
Memorandum  for:  Stepban  Kohashi.  Minor- 
ity   Staff   Director.    Sub-Committee    on 
HUD.  VA  and  Independent  Agencies. 
From:  Martha  Braddock.  Director.  Office  of 
Congressional     Affairs,     Federal     Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 
Subject:  Reuse  of  Property  Acquired  Under 
Section  404  of  the  Stafford  Act  for  Agri- 
cultural Purposes. 
The  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Relocation  As- 
sistance   Act   of   1993.    S.    1670.    at    Section 
3(2)(B)(i)  stipulates  that  "any  property  ac- 
quired, accepted  or  from  which  a  structure 
will  be  removed  pursuant  to  the  project  will 
be  dedicated  and  maintained  in  perpetuity 
for  a  use  that  is  compatible  with  open  space, 
recreational  or  wetlands  management  prac- 
tices." 

FEMA  interprets  this  stipulation  to  permit 
the  reuse  of  land  acquired  under  this  pro- 
gram for  certain  agricultural  purposes,  such 
as  pasture  or  cropland.  Provided  that  no  ag- 
ricultural structures  are  erected  or  allowed 
to  remain  on  such  properties,  agricultural 
uses  are  consistent  with  the  "open  space"  re- 
quirement. 

In  its  guidance.  FEMA  has  indicated  to  the 
States  that  property  acquired  under  this  pro- 
gram may  be  leased  by  the  State  or  local 
governmental  owner  to  farmers  for  accept- 
able agricultural  uses,  or  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  acquire  development  rights  or 
permit  the  retention  of  rights  for  uses  such 
as  agriculture  which  are  consistent  with 
open  space  uses. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 
policy  interpretation,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me  at  646-4500. 

ODBC  flood  mitigation 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Hatfield 
amendment.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
great  midwestem  flood,  communities 
across  Missouri  are  looking  to  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  repeated  experi- 
ence of  devastating  flood  damage.  They 
are  seeking  to  help  people  who  reside 
in  flood  plains  and  who  experience  re- 
petitive flooding  to  relocate  to  safer 
territory.  To  me,  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  with  such  relocations 
is  a  very  wise  investment.  While  it  en- 
tails up-front  costs,  I  am  convinced  it 
will  lead  to  significant  reductions  in 
future  Federal  disaster  assistance.  It 
will  also  bring  to  an  end  for  many  the 
horrible  cycle  of  confronting  flood 
after  flood. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  administration 
requested  $250  million  in  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds  to  help 
in  this  effort.  I  wish  to  commend  Sen- 
ators B^TiD,  Hatfield,  and  Harkin  for 
their  work  in  including  the  administra- 
tion's request  in  this  legislation. 

The  Hatfield  amendment  ensures 
that  properties  acquired  with  the 
CDBG  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill 
will  be  restricted  to  uses  which  avoid 
the  potential  for  future  losses.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  essential  component  to  a 
successful  buyout  program  and  support 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Appropriations  markup,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  raised 
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the  issue  of  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  have  to  pay  for  future 
disaster  payments  on  flood  plain  land 
that  is  purchased  with  the  CDBG  funds 
being  provided  in  this  measure.  He  does 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
buy  land  and  buildings  unless  there  are 
assurances  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  pay  flood 
claims  on  that  land  in  the  future.  He 
makes  an  excellent  point.  And,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
that  he  has  developed  to  make  sure 
that  will  not  happen.  I  have  heard  from 
a  number  of  Senators  in  the  affected 
States.  And,  they  agree. 

Clearly,  the  expectation  is  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  $250  million 
in  CDBG  funds  being  provided  for  the 
midwest  flood  States  will  be  used  for 
whole  town  and  home  "buyouts."  When 
I  requested  additional  CDBG  funds  in  a 
meeting  with  Leon  Panetta,  the  Direc- 
tor of  0MB,  that  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  purposes  of  the  requested 
funds.  And,  in  the  language  which  OMB 
proposed  and  which  I  offered  in  the 
committee,  that  was  OMB's  and  my  in- 
tent. So.  a  considerable  sum  is  in- 
volved. 

The  Hatfield  amendment  is  based  on 
the  provisions  in  the  Hazard  Mitigation 
and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  that  I 
sponsored  last  year.  And,  the  amend- 
ment coordinates  the  limitations  of 
these  funds  with  the  restrictions  in 
that  act. 

I  do  want  to  point  out.  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  did,  that  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  agricultural  uses  such  as 
grazing  and  row  crop  agriculture  will 
be  allowed  on  that  land. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  address- 
es the  issue  of  flood  disaster  damage 
mitigation  activities.  This  is  a  concern 
that  must  be  more  effectively  ad- 
dressed by  our  Nation  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  concerted  effort.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  issue  arises  all  too  often 
only  after  a  disaster  has  struck,  and 
frequently  our  commitment  to  invest 
the  resources  to  actually  prevent  fu- 
ture losses  ebbs  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  receding  flood  waters. 

Because  of  this  past  pattern  of  behav- 
ior, I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
States  and  localities  devastated  by  last 
year's  flood  in  the  Midwest  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  buy 
out  homes  ?nd  other  properties  in  flood 
prone  areas  and  relocate  these  resi- 
dents and  activities.  In  response,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  before 
us  contains  an  additional  $250  million 
for  the  HUD  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  for  these  jurisdictions  and 
anticipates  such  mitigation  work  as  a 
significant  use  of  these  funds.  These 
States  and  communities  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  perseverance  and 
foresight  in  finally  coming  to  grips 
with  this  long  troubling  issue. 

I  would  add  that  these  localities  also 
have  been  assisted  in  their  efforts  by  a 


recently  enacted  change  in  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  statute  which  authorizes  an 
increase  in  the  availability  of  funds 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  for  such  disaster  miti- 
gation activities.  That  measure,  the 
Hazard  Mitigation  and  Relocation  Act 
of  1993,  became  law  only  2  months  ago, 
but  has  become  the  focus  of  a  signifi- 
cant and  coordinated  mitigation  pro- 
gram. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  that  legislation  was 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
who  also  sponsored  the  amendment  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  markup 
yesterday  which  provides  the  addi- 
tional CDBG  funding. 

During  that  markup,  I  raised  the 
issue  of  whether  the  funding  made 
available  under  the  CDBG  Program 
would  be  applied  in  a  manner  that  as- 
sured that  properties  acquired  would  be 
permanently  restricted  to  uses  that 
avoid  the  potential  for  future  flood 
losses.  While  I  was  assured  that  this 
was  the  intent  of  these  States  and  lo- 
calities, the  underlying  authorization 
of  the  CDBG  Program  is  silent  on  this 
matter.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  along  with  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  to  include  in 
this  act  guidelines  on  how  these  funds 
should  be  applied. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  help  and 
cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
utilizes  the  requirements  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1993  that  he 
authored  last  year  as  the  applicable 
standard  for  such  mitigation  activities 
under  this  HUD  appropriation.  Central 
to  this  is  the  requirement  that  "any 
property  acquired,  accepted,  or  from 
which  a  structure  will  be  removed  pur- 
suant to  the  project  will  be  dedicated 
and  maintained  in  perpetuity  for  a  use 
that  is  compatible  with  open  space, 
recreational,  or  wetlands  management 
practices." 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  for 
his  assistance  and  support  in  the  for- 
mulation of  this  amendment.  I  should 
note  that  the  Senator's  State  has 
taken  the  lead  to  organize  a  com- 
prehensive flood  hazard  mitigation  pro- 
gram with  State  and  local  participa- 
tion in  close  coordination  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy. This  effort  is  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  the  highest  priority 
acquisitions  and  maximizing  the  miti- 
gation benefits  with  these  limited  re- 
sources. I  hope  this  program  in  Mis- 
souri will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States  affected  by  the  Midwest  flood, 
and  that  the  additional  HUD  assistance 
made  available  by  this  act  will  be  used 
in  close  coordination  with  the  existing 
FEMA  sponsored  program.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  I  would  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  encourage  and  assist 


eligible  states  and  localities  to  pool 
these  funds  with  those  available 
through  the  FEMA  mitigation  pro- 
gram. 

I  understand  that  a  concern  has  been 
raised  with  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act,  that  I  quote  pre- 
viously, as  it  may  apply  to  permissible 
agricultural  uses.  I  have  been  assured 
by  FEMA  that  the  act  does  permit  ag- 
ricultural uses  on  lands  acquired  for 
flood  mitigation  purposes.  These  uses 
include  grazing  as  well  as  row  and  field 
crops.  Of  course,  erecting  a  barn  on 
such  land  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  act,  but  minor  struc- 
tures associated  with  agricultural  use 
would  be  permissible.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  act 
clearly  specifies  that  any  subsequent 
disaster  damage  would  be  ineligible  for 
any  future  disaster  assistance  from  any 
Federal  source.  So  if  such  land  was  put 
to  an  agricultural  use,  as  permitted  by 
the  act,  it  would  be  at  the  sole  risk  of 
that  operator  or  such  private  insurance 
that  the  operator  could  secure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1993  that  are  referenced  in  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senators  from  Iowa  and 
Missouri  for  their  help  to  crafting  this 
amendment  and  their  cosponsorship. 
We  are  in  agreement  that  the  critical 
task  of  disaster  hazard  mitigation  is 
long  overdue  and  critical  if  we  are  ever 
to  reduce  the  mounting  cost  of  re- 
sponding to  these  natural  disasters.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  property  ac- 
quired for  flood  mitigation  should  be 
permanently  reserved  from  disaster 
damage  prone  development.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

[Exhibit  l] 

Excerpts  From  the  Hazard  Mitigation  and 

Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1993 

sec.  3.  property  acquisition  and  reloca- 
TION assistance. 

Section  404  of  The  Robert  T.  Stafford  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  5170c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  IN  General.—"  before 
•The  President":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection:  "(b)  Property  Acquisition  and 
Relocation  Assistance.— 

•(1)  General  authority.- In  providing 
hazard  mitigation  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion in  connection  with  flooding,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  may  provide  property  acquisition 
and  relocation  assistance  for  projects  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Terms  and  conditions.— An  acquisi- 
tion or  relocation  project  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
only  if— 

"(A)  the  applicant  for  the  assistance  is 
otherwise    eligible    to    receive    assistance 


under  the  hazard  mitigation  grant  program 
established  under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(B)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  applicant  for  the  assist- 
ance enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Di- 
rector that  provides  assurances  thatr— 

"(i)  any  property  acquired,  accepted,  or 
from  which  a  structure  will  be  removed  pur- 
suant to  the  project  will  be  dedicated  and 
maintained  in  perpetuity  for  a  use  that  is 
compatible  with  open  space,  recreational,  or 
wetlands  management  practices; 

"(ii)  no  new  structure  will  be  erected  on 
property  acquired,  accepted  or  from  which  a 
structure  was  removed  under  the  acquisition 
or  relocation  program  other  than— 

"(I)  a  public  facility  that  is  open  on  all 
sides  and  functionally  related  to  a  des- 
ignated open  space: 

"(II)  a  rest  room:  or 

"(III)  a  structure  that  the  Director  ap- 
proves in  writing  before  the  commencement 
of  the  construction  of  the  structure;  and 

"(iii)  after  receipt  of  the  assistance,  with 
respect  to  any  property  acquired,  accepted  or 
from  which  a  structure  was  removed  under 
the  acquisition  or  relocation  program— 

"(I)  no  subsequent  application  for  addi- 
tional disaster  assistance  for  any  purpose 
will  be  made  by  the  recipient  to  any  Federal 
entity;  and 

"(II)  no  assistance  referred  to  in  subclause 
(I)  will  be  provided  to  the  applicant  by  any 
Federal  source.    ' 

"(3)  Statutory  construction.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  is  intended  to  alter  or  other- 
wise affect  an  agreement  for  an  acquisition 
or  relocation  project  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section  that  was  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

SEC.  4.  treatment  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  BUYOUT 
PROGRAMS 

(a)  Inapplicability  of  URA.— The  pur- 
chase of  any  real  property  under  a  qualified 
buyout  program  shall  not  constitute  the 
making  of  Federal  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  resulting  in  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  or  in  any  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty being  a  displaced  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970). 

(b)  Definition  of  "Qualified  Buyout  Pro- 
gram".—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "qualified  buyout  program"  means  any 
program  that^ 

(1)  provides  for  the  purchase  of  only  prop- 
erty damaged  by  the  major,  widespread 
flooding  in  the  Midwest  during  1993; 

(2)  provides  for  such  purchase  solely  as  a 
result  of  such  flooding; 

(3)  provides  for  such  acquisition  without 
the  use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and 
notification  to  the  seller  that  acquisition  is 
without  the  use  of  such  power; 

(4)  is  carried  out  by  or  through  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government;  and 

(5)  is  being  assisted  with  amounts  made 
available  for — 

(A)  disaster  relief  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency;  or 

(B)  other  Federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

amendment  no.  1447 

Mr.    BYRD   offered   amendment   No. 

1447  for  Mr.  Bond,  for  himself,  and  Mr. 

Harkin. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  50.  line  15,  strike:    "Provided,  that 

not  .  .  ."  and  all  that  follows  through  "size" 

in  line  18,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Pro- 


vided. That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (including  any  regulation),  the 
eligibility  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  a  public  sponsor  of  a 
primary  levee  located  in  the  area  that  was 
affected  by  major,  widespread  flooding  in  the 
Midwest  during  1993  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  status  of  participation  (or  the  lack  of 
participation)  of  the  public  sponsor  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Levee  Reha- 
bilitation Program.  And  provided  further, 
that  not  more  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  repair  of  such  levees  regard- 
less of  drainage  size". 

A.MENDME.Vr  NO.  1448 

Mr.    BYRD   offered   amendment   No. 

1448  for  Mr.  Harkin. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  under  "Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation"  in  Title  I.  insert: 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  made  available  to  fund  crop  loss  disaster 
assistance  as  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  101-624  for  1993  losses  of  nursery  stock 
and  inventory  being  grown  for  commercial 
sale,  if  such  stock  or  inventory  would  nor- 
mally have  been  sold  in  1993.  1994  or  1995: 
Provided.  That  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
these  purposes  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  the  President 
designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1449 

(Purpose:  To  add  a  section  to  the  bill) 
Mr.    BYRD   offered   amendment   No. 

1449  for  Mr.  Conrad. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .REPEALS. 

Except  for  subsection  (b)  of  section  3508. 
sections  3508  and  3509  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  and  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Equi- 
table Compensation  Act  are  repealed  effec- 
tive October  30.  1992. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3759,  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations legislation.  My  amend- 
ment would  repeal  certain  provisions  of 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Ekjuitable  Com- 
pensation Act^title  35,  Public  Law 
102-575. 

The  Equitable  Compensation  Act  was 
enacted  into  law  on  October  30.  1992. 
after  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
careful  negotiation.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  correct  a 
historic  injustice  by  compensating  two 
Indian  tribes  for  land  they  lost  to  the 
Garrison  and  Oahe  dam  projects  in  the 
1940's.  To  accomplish  this,  the  act  es- 
tablishes two  economic  recovery  trust 
funds,  worth  a  total  of  $240  million, 
from  which  the  tribes  will  be  able  to 
draw  future  interest  payments  for  such 
purposes  as  economic  development, 
education,  health  care  improvement,  or 
environmental  management. 

Secondary  provisions  in  the  act  pro- 
vide that  excess  Government  lands  pur- 
chased for  construction  of  the  res- 
ervoirs be  sold  back  to  former  owners 


or  their  heirs.  While  this  remains  a 
worthwhile  goal,  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  administering  the  sale 
of  lands  estimate  the  procedure  will 
cost  nearly  $21  million,  over  five  times 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land  in- 
volved. As  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  justify  spending 
that  amount  of  money  to  return  land 
worth  so  much  less.  Pursuing  this  land 
return  would  be  particularly  irrespon- 
sible in  light  of  our  current  Federal 
budget  crisis. 

For  the  past  year,  I  have  worked  dili- 
gently with  the  tribes.  State  officials, 
representatives  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  other  affected  parties  to  de- 
velop technical  amendments  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  land  transfer.  Several 
different  approaches  have  been  consid- 
ered but,  unfortunately,  even  under  our 
most  ambitious  effort  the  land  return 
was  estimated  to  cost  around  $10  mil- 
lion, still  more  than  double  what  the 
land  is  worth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  land  return 
provisions  of  the  Equitable  Compensa- 
tion Act.  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  trust  funds  which  we 
worked  so  hard  to  establish  and  which 
will  help  secure  the  economic  viability 
of  these  tribes  well  into  the  future. 

AMENDME.ST  NO.  1450 

Mr.  BYRD  offered  amendment  No. 
1450  for  Mr.  Sarbanes,  for  himself,  and 

Ms.  MIKULSKI. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add:  "It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  at  Forest 
Glen.  Maryland,  not  later  than  45  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire obligation  of  funding  for  a  much- 
needed  replacement  facility  for  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Re- 
search. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  have  any  budgetary  im- 
pact on  the  legislation  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  It  does  not  authorize  or 
appropriate  any  additional  funding  for 
this  important  project.  It  simply  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Defense  to 
proceed  with  construction  using  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1993  and  fiscal  1994. 

Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  1993  the  Con- 
gress authorized  and  appropriated  $13.3 
million  for  the  first  increment  of  con- 
struction. For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  1994,  we  authorized  and  appro- 
priated an  additional  $15.0  million. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  conference 
report  on  military  construction  appro- 
priations that  we  adopted  last  fall; 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  have 
had  a  long  standing  interest  in  replacing  the 
deplorable  and  inadequate  facilities  housing 
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the  Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Research. 
*  *  *  The  conferees  wish  to  point  out  that 
^ound  breaking  and  award  has  already  been 
delayed  twice  from  an  original  date  of  No- 
vember 1992  and  subsequently  June  1993 
while  the  OSD  studied  and  restudied  the 
issue.  The  conferees  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  this  issue  has  been  studied  enough  and 
want  to  reiterate  that  no  more  delays  in 
award  will  be  tolerated.  The  conferees  there- 
fore direct  that  an  award  be  made  for  a  new 
WRAIR  not  later  than  December  25,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  6  weeks  have  passed 
since  that  deadline  that  weis  wisely 
specified  by  the  conferees.  I  understand 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  esti- 
mated that  each  month  of  delay  in 
starting  this  project  adds  about  $400,000 
to  the  total  cost.  Based  on  that  figure, 
the  delay  past  the  December  deadline 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  has 
already  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
roughly  $600,000. 

Enough  is  enough.  There  is  strong 
support  in  the  Congress  for  this 
project.  We  need  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  move  forward  at 
once  and  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1451 

(Purpose;  To  provide  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  to  continued  necessary 
functions  assigned  by  law  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  as  requested  by 
the  administration,  offset  by  a  rescission 
of  funds  previously  provided  for  the  Chemi- 
cal Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation  Board. 
The  amendment  also  repeals  a  limitation 
on  OSTP  staffing  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  has  no  budgetary  impact) 
Mr.  BYRD  offered  amendment  No. 
1451  for  Ms.  MIKULSKI. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84.  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
The  proviso  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-124  is  repealed. 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality",  $300,000. 

On  page  113,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the   funds   made  available  under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $770,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  any  Sen- 
ators have  amendments  they  want  to 
call  up  tonight  and  discuss.  I  have  no 
problem  with  their  doing  that.  May  I 
inquire  as  to  the  Senators  who  wish  to 
proceed  with  their  amendments  to- 
night? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, I  am  prepared  to  proceed  forward 
tonight.  I  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of 
time,  nor  do  I  think  the  amendment 
needs  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I 
will  be  happy  to  lay  it  down  tonight 
and  temporarily  set  it  aside. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Is  there  an- 
other Senator? 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  I  would  like  to 
take  up  tonight  with  only  15  minutes 
for  myself  and  possibly  one  other 
speaker  for  5  minutes  dealing  with  the 
$1.2  billion  amount  for  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I,  too.  have  an  amendment  creating  a 
trust  fund  that  I  would  like  to  lay 
down  tonight.  I  understand  there  will 
be  further  debate  on  the  amendment  on 
the  morrow,  but  I  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  it  down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
other  amendments  to  be  laid  down  to- 
night? The  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments.  One  may  be  accept- 
able to  both  sides.  The  other  one.  I  sus- 
pect, will  take  discussion.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members,  I  thought  it 
would  be  expeditious  to  lay  them  down 
tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Kerry,  Feingold, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown) — those  four  Senators 
be  permitted  to  lay  down  their  amend- 
ments tonight  and  those  amendments, 
I  believe,  are  on  the  list.  All  these 
amendments  are  on  the  list;  that  they 
be  permitted  to  lay  the  amendments 
down  tonight  and  discuss  them,  if  they 
wish;  that  no  action  be  taken  on  them 
today,  and  tomorrow  then  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  and  act  on  the 
amendments.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Feingold],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DURENBERGER]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  has  two  amendments.  Very 
well,  if  we  might  do  that.  Is  that  agree- 
able with  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Hatfield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  I  wish  to 
comment  also  on  what  Senator  War- 
ner and  Senator  McCain  have  said.  I 
think  the  President  has  made  a  correct 
decision,  and  I  salute  him  for  helping 
to  move  forward  the  process  with  re- 
spect to  our  European  allies.  Many  of 
us  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
United  States  needed  to  show  leader- 
ship in  respect  to  this  complex  issue.  I 
believe  the  President  has  done  that. 

Obviously,  there  are  risks,  but  I 
think  there  are  much  greater  risks  to 
NATO,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
our  own  superpower  status  to  leave  the 
threats  that  we  have  made  on  many  oc- 
casions about  a  stranglehold  on  Sara- 


jevo simply  lying  on  the  table.  I  think 
finally  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  are  limits  and  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  join  with  its  al- 
lies in  taking  some  action.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  debate  that  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

We  have  a  serious  interest  in  this.  I 
have  been  listening  to  people  for  a  long 
period  of  time  say.  "What  is  our  inter- 
est? What  is  the  European  interest?"  I 
even  heard  some  Europeans  saying  that 
when  I  was  there  recently  talking 
about  the  subject. 

The  fact  is  that  Europe  has  a  fun- 
damental interest  in  not  allowing  civil- 
ians to  be  slaughtered  on  its  doorstep, 
repeating  a  period  of  history  where 
they  know  people  are  being  killed  and 
little  or  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Moreover,  we  all  have  an  interest, 
after  years  of  investing  in  NATO  and 
years  of  investing  in  institutions  that 
support  international  law,  in  not  see- 
ing NATO  itself  made  into  a  paper 
tiger. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  fundamental 
interest  as  the  world's  only  superpower 
in  guaranteeing  that  the  threats  we 
made  are  not  idle  and  that  we  in  fact 
follow  through.  I  would  suggest  ulti- 
mately that  if  agreement  is  reached  in 
Bosnia  and  we  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide peacekeepers,  not  peacemakers, 
our  capacity  to  do  so  without  violence 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  our  will- 
ingness to  stand  by  the  NATO  struc- 
ture and  the  threats  we  previously 
made. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  in  foreign 
policy  where  you  have  to  try  to  enforce 
your  word  that  does  not  carry  risks. 
We  have  learned  a  lot  about  that  in  the 
last  half  a  century,  sometimes  win- 
ning, sometimes  drawing,  and  some- 
times even  losing. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  lesson 
is  being  well  applied  in  the  caution 
with  which  the  President  has  ap- 
proached this,  and  now  with  the  clear 
determination  we  have  shown  to  follow 
through  in  a  sensible  and  meaningful 
way. 

So  I  salute  the  President's  decision, 
difficult  as  it  may  be.  and  I  think 
Americans  need  to  stop  and  consider 
hard  what  is  really  at  stake  and  what 
risks  we  must  take  as  a  Nation  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world  and 
ultimately  to  deter  others  from  mak- 
ing choices  that  are  adverse  to  our  in- 
terests and.  frankly,  to  the  interests  of 
basic  human  decency. 

(Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  title  III  of 
H.R  3759 — the  rescission  title — on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bumpers. 
Leahy.  Bradley.  Lautenberg. 
WOFFORD,  and  Feingold.  Our  amend- 
ment, on  which  we  have  worked  over  a 
number  of  months,  makes  1994  rescis- 
sions and  also  reduces  and  eliminates  a 
number  of  wasteful  Federal  programs 


for  a  5-year  deficit  reduction  of  $43  bil- 
lion. 

I  first  must  say  that  I  was  very 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
It  was  a  very  well  designed,  tough 
package.  And  my  colleague  made  many 
points  that  needed  to  be  made — most 
particularly  about  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
posing cuts  compared  to  the  relative 
ease  of  proposing  spending  increases. 
But  I  did  not  in  the  end  vote  for  that 
amendment  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  the  place  or  the  time  to  start 
tinkering  with  health  care  reform. 
Whether  one  supports  the  Clinton  plan, 
the  Chafee  plan,  the  Cooper  plan,  or 
some  other  plan  I  think  most  would 
agree  that  real  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  is  needed.  When  we  stand 
poised  to  finally  take  on  that  chal- 
lenge, I  would  hate  to  see  us  cripple 
our  efforts  by  making  marginal 
changes  that  would  remove  $30  billion 
in  cost  savings  from  the  package- 
making  the  effective  cost  of  any  re- 
form package  $30  billion  higher. 

I  also  differ  from  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  that  I  do  not  feel  that  all 
Federal  disaster  relief  assistance 
should  be  fully  paid  for  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  funded.  When  an  earth- 
quake, a  hurricane,  a  flood  occur. 
Americans  wish  to  respond  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  help  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  reason  we  have  a  provision  in 
budget  law  for  emergencies  is  that  we 
feel  that  we  need  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  such  disasters. 

However.  I  do  feel  that  in  those  cir- 
cumstances we  should  do  what  is  rea- 
sonable to  reduce  the  affect  of  the  dis- 
aster funding  on  the  deficit.  This  is 
what  the  House  did  and  what  I  believe 
we  should  do  on  this  bill. 

Further,  Madam  President,  this  bill 
is  the  only  vehicle  that  the  Senate  will 
have  to  consider  a  rescission  bill  this 
year.  When  the  Congress  debated  the 
President's  budget  last  year  and  ex- 
pressed disappointment  that  more  cuts 
were  not  made,  a  promise  was  made  to 
the  House  that  they  would  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  consider  a  rescission 
bill  last  fall.  They  were  given  that  op- 
portunity. Well  the  remnants  of  that 
rescission  bill  are  folded  into  this  bill 
and  it  is  the  Senate's  only  opportunity 
to  consider  a  rescission— and  therefore 
our  best  chance  to  bring  a  package  of 
cuts  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Ever  since  we  debated  the  President's 
budget,  I  have  argued  that  there  is 
more  that  we  can — and  must — do  to 
eliminate  waste  from  the  Federal  budg- 
et. Although  my  heart  goes  out  to 
those  whose  homes,  schools,  roads,  and 
neighborhoods  were  devastated  by  the 
California  earthquake,  I  feel  we  must 
take  advantage  of  this  one  opportunity 
to  make  further  rescissions. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  this  bill  is 
not  a  pure  disaster  relief  bill.  If  it 
were.  I  might  feel  more  reluctant  to 
amend  it.  Not  only  are  there  rescis- 
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sions.  but  there  are  increases  in  spend- 
ing that  total  approximately  $3  billion. 
These  increases  have  nothing  to  do 
with  disaster  relief;  they  include:  $10 
million  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp.  to  enable  a  post  office  in 
New  York  City  to  be  used  as  a  train 
station;  $1.3  million  for  assistance  to  2 
sugarcane  mills  on  the  Hilo-Hamakua 
Coast  of  Hawaii;  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate;  $12  million  for  construction 
on  Indian  reservations;  an  additional 
$60  million  for  NASA  Research  and 
Program  Management;  the  bill  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  fund  the  costs  of  re- 
planting, reseeding.  or  repairing  dam- 
age to  commercial  trees  and  seedlings, 
including  orchard  and  nursery  inven- 
tory; $1.4  million  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  extension  service;  an  addi- 
tional $10.1  million  for  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey;  and  $2.1  million  for  carry- 
ing out  the  forest  plan  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  total  of  $1.2 
billion  in  non-emergency  military 
funding — 

All  this  while  we  are  readying  our- 
selves to  debate  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  to  consider  the  cuts 
included  in  the  President's  budget. 
Among  the  cuts  the  President  has  pro- 
posed in  his  budget  and  which  we  will 
surely  debate  here  are  a  40  percent  cut 
to  the  Subsidies  for  home  heating  oil 
will  severely  hit  low-income  Ameri- 
cans; the  closing  of  1.100  USDA  field  of- 
fices; a  $260  million  reduction  in  the  In- 
terior Department's  budget,  which  will 
cause  the  loss  of  1,400  jobs;  and  cuts  in 
NASA  which  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
jobs  for  numerous  contractors  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  forced  to  make  these 
cuts,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  increase 
spending  on  nonemergency  programs 
without  an  attempt  to  cut  spending 
elsewhere.  I  know  that  there  is  a  re- 
scission portion  of  this  bill  which  some 
will  argue  does  pay  for  these  non- 
emergency increases.  But  the  rescis- 
sion title  of  this  bill  is  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  response  to  the 
President's  rescission  request.  Those 
cuts  were  originally  intended  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Now  they  are  paying  for 
flower  gardens. 

In  this  issue  of  deficit  reduction,  as 
so  many  others,  the  American  people 
are  far  ahead  of  those  of  us  who  live  in- 
side the  beltway.  They  are  telling  us 
loudly  and  clearly  that  it  is  time  to 
take  a  carving  knife  to  the  Federal 
budget.  They  are  tremendously  frus- 
trated with  what  they  see  as  our  in- 
ability to  eliminate  even  the  smallest, 
the  least  defensible  programs. 

They  know— and  they  are  absolutely 
right— that  there  are  many  programs 
that  have  outlived  their  original  pur- 
poses but  which  are  staunchly  defended 
by  the  entrenched  interests  that  bene- 


fit from  the  programs.  There  are  many 
others  that  never  served  a  legitimate 
national  interest  but  were  initiated 
only  to  satisfy  powerful  political  con- 
stituencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  long  since  passed  to  dispense 
with  rhetoric  and  achieve  real  results 
in  cutting  this  pork  from  the  Federal 
budget.  In  order  to  do  so.  we  crafted  a 
package  of  cuts  around  which  we  hope 
we  will  get  maximum  consensus— from 
the  American  people,  from  our  col- 
leagues, and  from  the  President. 

We  followed  three  principles  from  the 
start. 

First,  we  decided  not  to  make 
changes  to  health  care  programs.  A 
majority  of  our  group— though  cer- 
tainly not  all— decided  that  we  should 
leave  those  changes  to  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  If  we  make  piece- 
meal changes  to  the  health  care  system 
now.  we  would  jeopardize  the  com- 
prehensive reform  we  as  a  nation  are  fi- 
nally discussing. 

Second,  we  decided  we  would  use  no 
gimmicks  in  order  to  claim  savings.  No 
across-the-board  cuts;  no  vague  propos- 
als; no  double-counting.  For  example, 
we  decided  we  would  not  include  in  our 
package  the  elimination  of  the  252.000 
Federal  jobs  proposed  in  the  Vice 
President's  national  performance  re- 
view—not because  we  did  not  feel  that 
they  should  be  eliminated  but  because 
we  wanted  to  be  conservative  in  our 
savings  estimates  and  the  savings  from 
the  elimination  of  these  jobs  have  al- 
ready been  accounted  for  in  the  crime 
bill,  the  unemployment  insurance  bill, 
and  the  DOD  budget. 

Third,  we  decided  to  "let  a  thousand 
flowers  bloom"— in  other  words,  we 
would  not  compete  with  any  other 
group  that  was  seeking,  as  we  were,  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  would  hope  that 
the  presence  of  a  variety  of  plans  and 
options  would  enhance  the  likelihood 
that  the  deficit  would  in  fact  be  re- 
duced. In  fact,  several  members  of  our 
group  participated  in  other  efforts. 

Putting  together  the  package  meant 
eliminating  programs  each  of  us  would 
have  preferred  not  to  cut.  But  in  this 
era  of  shrinking  Federal  resources  and 
rising  demands  for  those  resources  we 
must  all  make  tough  choices. 

I  know  that  none  of  my  colleagues,  if 
forced  to  actually  choose,  think  they 
would  support  sending  men  into  space 
over  putting  cops  on  the  streets.  But 
that  is  exactly  the  choice  they  make 
every  year  when  they  vote  to  continue 
funding  for  the  space  station. 

Cutting  programs  that  no  longer 
serve  more  than  a  narrow  subsection  of 
the  national  interest  is  the  only  way  to 
restore  fiscal  sanity  to  our  Federal 
budget,  restore  the  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  be  responsible  with 
their  tax  dollars,  and  free  up  funds  for 
our  real  national  priorities. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  had 
an  editorial  which  addressed  the  trade- 
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offs  we  make  inadvertently.  It  points 
out  the  fact  that  despite  the  $4  trillion 
Federal  debt  and  the  sacrifices  that  the 
President's  budget  calls  on  Americans 
to  make,  the  Pentagon  is  actually 
scheduled  to  get  more  money  next  year 
than  this.  The  Clinton  administration 
is  seeking  $264  billion  in  defense  spend- 
ing authority  for  1995.  up  $2,8  billion 
from  1994.  As  the  Times  points  out, 
"Unless  Mr.  Clinton  finds  the  courage 
to  trim  defense,  he  will  be  forced  to 
short-change  domestic  investment  for 
years  to  come.  "  Those  are  the  same  in- 
vestments we  need  to  make  if  we  are 
going  to  create  jobs  and  raise  U.S.  liv- 
ing standards.  They  are  the  invest- 
ments we  need  to   make   to   increase 
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funding 
crime. 

Almost  half  of  the  savings  included 
in  our  amendment  are  achieved  by  cut- 
ting wasteful  or  bloated  defense 
projects,  such  as  the  national  aero- 
space plane,  the  Trident-II,  the  P-3  and 
others.  But  we  have  not  stopped  with 
defense  spending.  We  cut  the  USDA's 
market  promotion  program  so  that  in- 
stead of  subsidizing  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  large  corporations  we  can 
subsidize  salaries  of  teachers  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  We  cut  funding  to  the 
World  Bank  so  that  instead  of  provid- 
ing first  class  airplane  tickets  for  offi- 
cials we  can  provide  needed  investment 
for  our  cities.  And  we  cut  back  COLA's 
for  Members  of  Congress  because  we 
feel  that  we  too  must  share  in  the  sac- 

LIST  OF  CONTENTS  OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  AMENDMENT 

(Outlays  m  millions  ol  dollarsl 


rifice  that  all  citizens  must  make  if  we 
are  to  restore  this  Nation  to  fiscal  san- 
ity. 

The  madness  must  end.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. It  is  time  to  make  the  tough 
choices.  And  we  each  must  be  willing 
to  vote  to  eliminate  programs  that  we 
know  are  not  in  the  national  interest. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  examine 
our  package  and  join  us  in  our  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
summarizing  the  amendment's  provi- 
sions and  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  of  fiscal  year  1994  and  5-year 
savings  to  be  realized  from  each  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Proposal 


Totals  Irom  items  beloo 


Teimmale  lii|h  tempfiature  gas  reactor  (HTGR).  also  known  as  tlie  gas  turtwK-moflular  helium  reactor  This  proposal  terminates  HTGR  research  and  development  Ttie  President  has  twice  proposed  to  teniii- 

nate  the  proiecl  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ranks  this  program  as  having  the  lowest  priority  of  all  civilian  nuclear  reactor  research  _      ,,„„,,„,,   .  ^     ,      ,     V  ,    ,     , 

Terminate  the  advanced  liQuid  metal  reactor  (AIMRI  Terminates  research  on  the  WMR.  which  is  a  breeder-capahle  reactor  which  ranked  21st  out  ot  23  in  an  internal  1991  DOE  study  ol  preferred  eleclncal 

State  Back'M£s*weapons"p'r«luction  and  maintenance  activities  to  support  an  arsenal  ol  only  4,000  warheads  Reducing  the  US  nuclear  arsenal  to  4,000  warheads  With  this  inventory  limit,  DOE  would 
satisfy  START  while  Pemg  able  to  economire  its  operations  This  would  reduce  warhead  production  by  two-thirds  and  also  would  permit  DOE  to  shut  down  unneede<J  reactors  which  alone  would  result  m  im- 

limTt  terniinaVion  ejpenditures  tor  the  supereonducting  super  collider  The  Fy94  Enefgy  and  Water  Appropriations  bill  included  $640  million  tor  SSC  termination  costs.  Many  people  believe  that  this  amount  is 
far  in  eicess  of  what  is  needed  to  shutdown  the  proiect  In  tact,  former  Secretary  ol  Energy  Watkins  estimated  that  termination  would  cost  less  than  $300  million  This  proposal  reduces  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  termination  by  $200  million  .  ^    „/,..  J  ,.  .      '„■  .u     r  J      I 

Align  COW  compensation  lor  Members  of  Congress  with  that  for  civil  servants  Permanently  change  the  formula  for  computing  COlAs  lor  Members  to  replicate  the  COlAs  provided  to  all  other  Federal  govem- 

Cap  Senior  Eieculive  Service  ability  to  accrue  annual  leave  to  30  days  Most  federal  employees  may  accumulate  and  hold  up  to  30  days  ol  unused  vacation  leave  There  is  no  limit,  however,  on  the  amount  ol 
unuse<)  leave  that  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  may  accumulate  This  affects  about  8,000  people  This  proposal  would  prospectively  align  the  leave  accrual  policy  of  the  SES  with  that  for  other 
federal  employees,  eicepting  overtime  leave  accrued  by  those  invohred  in  criminal  investigation     .  ^  ■  _  -    ,.-        ■         .        . 

Terminate  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fertilizer  Program  Terminate  the  TVA's  fertiluer  research  activities  Activities  ol  the  National  Fertilizer  and  Environmental  Research  Center  benefit  the  private  sector  ana 
the  fertilizer  industry  IS  capable  ol  supportmg  such  research  _  .      ..  ,. ,     .  ■ 

Eliminate  the  'dual  subsidy'  water  subsidy  (for  growers  whose  crop  subsidies  are  terminated)  AgncuUuial  producers  paitrcipaling  m  federal  agricultural  programs  lor  crops  tor  which  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  m  effect  are  now  able  to  receive  below-cost  water  II  a  producer  is  receiving  federal  payments  in  an  acreage  limitation  program,  thai  producer  would  not  be  eligible  under  the  proposal  to  receive 
below-cost  water  from  the  federal  government  ,.„    ,       ,, ...  ,.  . 

Reduce  funding  for  the  USDA  maiket  promotion  Program  The  MPP  funds  both  generic  and  brand-name  advertising  abroad  lor  American  agricultural  products  The  reconciliation  bill  reformed  the  program  nut 
further  reductions  in  the  program  are  possil)le  This  proposal  would  reduce  the  MPP  by  $12  million  per  year  beyond  the  reduction  contained  in  legislation  passed  by  Congress  earlier  in  1993 

Restructure  Department  of  Agriculture  Field  and  Headquarters  Offices  According  to  the  National  Performance  Review,  USDA  should  streamline  its  tield  operations  to  eliminate  unnecessary  offices,  reduce  costs 
and  bener  serve  farmers  Although  USDAs  mission  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  1930s,  its  organizational  structure  and  management  practices  have  remained  largely  unchanged  Then,  agriculture 
■as  dominated  by  small,  widely-dispetsed,  family-owned  farms  that  sold  their  products  domestically  Communication  and  transportation  systems  were  limited  by  geography  The  conditions  lustilied  a  coun- 
ty-based decentralized  field  office  system  Today,  agriculture  is  dominated  by  large  operation,  and  the  farm  population  has  declined  sharply  Only  16  percent  of  the  nations  counties  were  designated  as 
farm  counties  in  1986,  down  from  63  percent  in  1950  Telephones,  computers,  and  highways  have  increased  farmers  access  to  various  information  and  assistance  programs  The  USDA  infrastructure  and 
personnel  should  be  cut  back  significantly  to  reflect  these  changes  .  ..         ^     ,.     .mn 

Tefminale  Space  Station  The  FV94  VA/HUD  hill  provides  $2  1  billion  for  the  Space  Station  This  proposal  will  rescind  $16  billion  in  FY94  in  NASA'S  Research  and  Development  Account  and  provide  that  JMO 
million  left  m  the  account  be  used  lor  the    termination  of  the  contracts  relating  to  the  space  station  program"    -_ _  __ __ 

Establish  a  moratofium  on  purchase  of  Federal  buildings  Immediately  require  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  suspend  lh«  icguisition  6y  construction,  puicliast.  of  lease  of  new  tedeni  oHice  space 
on  which  acquisition  and  construction  have  not  yet  begun      ■■- _• ■   ■ 

Terminate  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  The  USUHS  is  a  medical  school  established  m  1972  and  run  by  the  DOD  According  lo  CBO.  the  cost  for  each  physician  from  the  school  is 
$562  000  four  times  as  much  as  physicians  obtained  under  the  health  professions  scholarship  program  and  10  to  40  times  as  much  as  physicians  Irom  other  programs.  Graduates  ot  USUHS  account  for 
less  than  9  percent  ol  military  physicians  Closing  the  school  was  recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The  school  would  be  closed  down 
effective  on  the  graduation  of  the  last  class  of  students  that  enrolls  on  or  belore  the  date  of  enactment         ■ -   ■ 

Terminate  Federal  Information  Center  The  FIC  provides  information  on  federal  agencies,  programs,  and  services  to  the  public,  and  answers  apprmimalely  6.000  calls  a  day  througli  its  toft  tree  numbet  This 
proposal  terminates  the  FIC  on  the  grounds  that  the  inlormation  It  provides  IS  available  elsewhere  ^ 

Restructuring  and  shrinkage  ol  U  S  Information  Agency  activities  The  Clinton  Adromistiation  has  proposed  to  consolidate  and  downsize  overlapping  U  S  taipayer-lunded  overseas  broadcasting  This  proposal 
would  codify  key  elements  ot  a  compromise  that  would  allow  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  to  continue  as  a  granle,  but  would  limit  the  grant  to  $75  million  by  FY%,  as  contemplated  m  the  Administra- 
tion s  plan,  and  would  impose  new  fiscal  constraints  on  program  operations  „        ,  ...teo     „ 

Reduce  funding  for  the  World  Bank  The  Administration  requested  $70  1  million  for  paid-in  and  a  limitation  on  callable  capital  ol  $2  27  billion  capital  tot  the  Worfd  Bank  The  House  appropriated  $55  8  million 
to  paid-in  capital  and  a  limitation  on  callable  capital  of  $1  8  billion  The  Senate  recommended  $27  9  million  for  paid-in  capital  and  a  limitation  on  callable  capital  of  $902  4  million.  The  Foreign  Ope(- 
ations  conference  report  followed  the  House  recommendation  This  proposal  would  restofe  the  funding  levels  to  those  o<ijinally  approved  by  the  Senate _ - — .;. — 

Rescind  all  funding  lor  Selective  Service  System  e«;ept  to  terminate  the  program I'^.v -■■-■—•■ :;"iT:j".'k 

Terminate  Tndent  liyD-5  Program  This  proposal  rescinds  all  appropriated  but  unobligated  funds  for  the  program  and  terminates  it  The  navy  now  plans  to  procure  42!  0-5  missiles  ami  install  24  ot  tliem  on 
each  ol  the  ten  Atlantic  fleet  Tndent  submarines  that  are  now  either  deployed  or  being  built  This  proposal  stops  procurement  at  295  missiles  H  each  missile  carries  eight  warheads  rather  than  the  tour 
planned  by  the  Navy  the  warhead  limit  under  the  START  II  treart  will  be  reached  •    

Tefmmate  the  Follow-On  Early  Warning  System  IFEWS  Satellite)  FEWS  is  intended  to  replace  the  current  constellation  of  Air  Force  Defense  Support  Program  (DSP)  satellites  used  to  provide  early  warning  of 
ballistic  missile  attack  Although  the  FEWS  system  would  have  capabilities  beyond  an  upgraded  DSP  system,  m  the  current  budget  environment,  the  marginal  increase  in  capability  is  not  worth  the  cost 

.  The  DSP  will  contmue  to  be  adequate  at  least  lor  Ihe  neit  few  years  until  follow-on  technology  is  developed  

Reduce  annual  funding  for  Intelligence  Activities  by  $  billion  _         __         .;,..,:      ,  .v 

Reduce  funding  tor  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO)  limiting  to  theater  missile  defense  This  proposal  rescinds  $900  million  in  FY94  appropriations  for  the  BMDO  and  provides  that  of  the  re- 
maining $2  billion,  priority  should  be  given  lor  theater  missile  defense  systems  and  technologies  Admiral  William  Crowe,  formerly  the  head  of  the  loint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  contends  that  no  more  tlian  $2  mil- 
lion in  funding  lor  BMOO  is  necessary  .  _ ,_ 

Consolidate  and  downsize  OOD  s  Recruiting  Program  000  spends  $2  billion  and  devotes  30,000  work-years  at  6.600  recruiting  stations,  resulting  in  an  average  ol  10  active  recruits  and  21  reserve  recruits 
per  recruiter  This  proposal  requires  the  DOD  to  introduce  efficiencies  so  that  its  recruiting  effort  achieves  the  same  results  as  during  1984-89,  when  the  average  was  14  active  recruits  and  27  reserve  per 
recruiter  ,• 

Reduction  in  P-3  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  The  breakup  ol  the  Soviet  Union  has  diminished  Ihe  threat  from  enemy  submarines  The  P-3's  mission  is  to  locate  the  submarine  and  to  destroy  them  by 
launching  depth  charges  and  torpedoes  This  proposal  reduces  the  number  of  P-3  anti-submarine  aircraft  squadrons  from  37  to  18 

Reduce  Titan  IV  Military  launch  Systems  Acquisition  by  one  per  year  This  proposal  eliminates  one  Titan  IV  system  acquisition  per  year,  each  ol  which  costs  $300-400  million  „ „ 

Terminate  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  (NASP)  The  NASP  was  designed  in  1987  by  DOD  and  NASA  to  deliver  civilian  and  militaiy  payloads  into  orbit  from  conventional  runways  The  program  lias  encountered 
numerals  problems,  including  technical  difficulties,  budget  reductions,  changes  in  management  structure,  and  maior  adiustmenis  to  scope  and  schedule  None  of  the  government  entities  involved  with  the 
program  appear  to  be  strongly  committed  to  it  The  NASP  was  originally  estimated  to  cost  $3  1  billion  to  develop  More  recently,  its  cost  estimates  reached  $15  billion,  producing  a  minimum  fleet  of  oper- 
ational aircraft  could  cost  an  additional  $20  billion  Given  Ihe  current  budget  situation,  it  is  extremely  doubrful  this  plane  will  ever  be  completed  This  proposal  terminates  the  program  ■ 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1452 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry),  for  himself.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
WoFFORD,  and  Mr.  Feingold.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1452. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  amendment  No.  1452  is 
printed  in  today's  Record  under 
"Amendments  Submitted.") 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President, 
let  me,  first  of  all,  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  leadership  on  the  amend- 
ment that  he  just  sent  to  the  desk. 
Through  his  leadership,  I  and  other 
Senators  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  real 
effort  to  try  to  do  some  cutting  of 
spending  around  here  and  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
some  of  our  own  ideas,  and  by  pooling 
those  together,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  come  up  with 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  honest 
packages  for  reducing  the  deficit  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

Let  me  also.  Madam  President,  begin 
my  remarks  by  first  expressing  my 
concern  for  the  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake in  southern  California  and  the 
tremendous  suffering  that  has  oc- 
curred. It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
frightening  experience  for  people  to  un- 
dergo. I  think  all  Americans  in  their 
hearts  feel  we  should  respond  to  this 
situation  as  we  are  trying  to  do 
through  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  particularly  praise  the  two 
Senators  from  California,  Senator 
Feinstein  and  Senator  Boxer,  who 
came  here  this  year  as  freshmen  and 
have  done  just  a  wonderful  job  in  pur- 
suing a  number  of  issues  of  concern  to 
the  whole  country.  They  have  had  the 
bad  luck,  though,  of  having  a  series  of 
terrible  disasters  occur  in  their  home 
State,  all  in  the  course  of  their  first 
few  months  in  office.  I  have  watched 
them  go  back  to  their  home  State  to 
devote  enormous  time  dealing  with  the 
disaster  situation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  work  they  have  done  here  has 
continued.  That  has  been  very  impres- 
sive to  me  and  a  role  model  of  what  a 


United  States  Senator  should  do.  Both 
serve  the  country  and  their  State,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  their  State  is 
going  through  one  of  the  worst  disas- 
ters in  American  history. 

That  same  concern  was  shown  for 
many  of  the  States  in  my  region  of  the 
country,  the  Midwest,  when  the  flood- 
ing occurred  last  year. 

And  though  I  think  the  issue  of  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit  is  the  most 
important  we  have  here,  I  would  like  to 
think  that  I  and  others  have  shown 
this  year,  on  the  record,  that  there  is  a 
notion  of  an  emergency,  that  there  are 
emergencies  in  Government.  However, 
I  think  the  meaning  should  be  limited. 

I  do  not  think  the  definition  of  emer- 
gency should  be  some  sort  of  open- 
ended  invitation  to  try  to  construct 
any  kind  of  emergency  you  want.  But  I 
do  think  this  emergency  has  merit  and 
that  this  bill  tries  to  address  those 
problems. 

But  there  is  a  significant  piece  of 
this  bill  not  having  to  do  with  the 
earthquake  or  the  flooding  that  I  think 
does  not  belong  in  the  emergency  bill. 

amendment  no.  1453 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  chapter  3  of  title  I. 
relating  to  appropriations  for  inter- 
national peacekeeping) 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Senator  Lautenberg,  Senator 
Kohl,  and  Senator  Wellstone,  I  now 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Feingold],  for  himself,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Wellstone. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1453. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  chapter  3  of  title  I. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  deletes 
the  $1.2  billion  provided  for  in  this  bill 
for  a  so-called  variety  of  emergency 
peacekeeping  activities  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  My  amend- 
ment leaves  the  funding  for  the  earth- 
quake and  the  funding  that  has  to  do 
with  the  floods  intact. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union.  What  it  is 
about  is  the  process.  What  it  is  about  is 
the  budget  process. 

The  question  that  it  asks  is:  Can  we 
ever  learn  to  actually  pay  for  items 
that  are  nonemergency  items? 


Madam  President,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  very  vigor- 
ous debates  on  items  that  have  to  do 
with  $25  million  and  $3  million,  some- 
times even  smaller  amounts.  But  what 
we  are  talking  about  here— $1.2  bil- 
lion— is  not  spare  change. 

The  question  is:  How  did  a  $1.2  billion 
item  not  having  to  do  with  the  disas- 
ters suddenly  get  into  the  earthquake 
bill  as  if  it  is  part  of  the  emergency 
that  happened  in  southern  California? 

I  realize.  Madam  President,  that  it  is 
not  really  in  vogue  now  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  question  the  Department 
of  Defense  when  it  wants  more  money. 
But  all  of  us  entered  into,  in  the  last 
few  months,  I  think,  a  good  faith  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit, 
and  it  has  had  some  good  results. 

The  President  and  the  administra- 
tion have  every  right  to  brag  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  just  a 
few  short  months  on  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  especially  with  the  recent 
efforts.  But  we  can  never  forget  that 
those  deficit  cuts  that  we  voted  for  last 
year  hurt  a  lot  of  people.  People  lost 
their  jobs  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases 
we  had  Federal  military  retirees  losing 
or  having  their  COLA's  delayed.  Those 
folks  that  count  on  the  wool  and  mo- 
hair subsidy  are  going  to  find  out  that 
that  benefit  has  been  eliminated.  Just 
about  every  American  is  paying  a  high- 
er gas  tax.  Those  in  the  area  of  agri- 
culture— and  I  represent  an  agricul- 
tural State,  and  serve  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee — in  almost  every 
area  of  Government-supported  sub- 
sidies for  agriculture,  there  were  cuts 
up  to  $3  billion;  250  different  areas  of 
cuts.  And,  of  course,  we  heard  a  lot  on 
this  floor  about  the  fact,  regardless  of 
who  pays  for  it,  that  we  did  put  into  ef- 
fect $250  billion  in  new  taxes. 

That  was  a  very  painful  process  and 
everybody  had  to  take  a  hit  in  the 
process. 

So,  given  that  process  that  we  all 
participated  in,  how  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  get  to  get  out  of  the 
deal?  How  do  they  get  to  come  in  here 
and  get  another  kick  at  the  cat  in  the 
name  of  an  emergency? 

I  thought  we  had  all  agreed  to  a  proc- 
ess to  share  the  pain  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  once  the  deal  was  done,  to 
stay  within  the  bounds  of  that  agree- 
ment. It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  a 
book  I  read  many  years  ago,  a  piece  of 
it  from  George  Orwell's  "Animal 
Farm."  As  you  recall  there,  the  ani- 
mals got  together  and  took  over  the 
farm  and  they  wrote  a  little  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  said,  at  least  at 
the  beginning,  that  "All  animals  are 
equal." 

But  a  little  later  on  there  was  a  little 
fine  print  added  by  the  animals  that 
were  really  running  the  farm.  What 
they  changed  it  to  say  is  that  "All  ani- 
mals are  equal,  but  some  animals  are 
more  equal  than  others." 

Forgive  me.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  make  any  animal  comparisons.  So 
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let  us  change  it  to.  "We  thought  all 
Federal  Government  departments  were 
equal  under  our  agreement  on  the  defi- 
cit, but  it  appears  here  that  one  Gov- 
ernment department  feels  it  is  more 
equal  than  the  others." 

For  me  and  for  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  for  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  this  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  to  have  this  kind  of 
provision  tacked  onto  an  emergency 
bill  for  southern  California. 

This  is  to  be  a  51.2  billion  item  for 
peacekeeping,  in  part  for  the  Bosnia 
action  but  also  Somalia,  Haiti.  Iraq, 
and  a  number  of  other  operations  that 
have  been  going  on  for  a  few  years.  But 
what  it  really  is,  to  me,  is  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  earthquake  and  flooding 
emergency  bill  into  a  gravy  train.  It  is 
a  gravy  train  that  is  on  a  fast  track.  In 
effect,  the  disasters  that  occurred  are 
the  engine  of  the  train  and  this  $1.2  bil- 
lion is  like  the  caboose  that  has  been 
added  on.  But  it  is  a  caboose  that  does 
not  look  anything  like  the  rest  of  the 
train.  In  fact,  the  disaster  train,  the 
attempt  to  provide  relief  for  those  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake,  is  really  sup- 
posed to  be  an  express  train  because  it 
is  trying  to  get  help  quickly  to  some 
people  who  are  suddenly  and  tragically 
suffering. 

The  Department  of  Defense  thinks 
they  should  be  pulled  by  this  train, 
too.  But  what  they  are  slowing  down  is 
another  train.  They  are  slowing  down 
the  train  that  is  sort  of  chugging 
along,  the  train  to  try  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  is  in  fact  a  step 
backward  for  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
would  not  be  up  here,  taking  the  lead 
on  this  amendment,  if  I  was  not  taken 
aback  earlier  in  the  week  when  I  just 
took  up  the  Washington  Post  and  found 
out  this  large  $1.2  billion  item  had  been 
tacked  on.  Maybe  for  some  Members  of 
this  body  this  is  just  business  as  usual, 
this  is  the  way  you  do  it.  You  wait  for 
a  natural  disaster  and  then  you  have 
your  items  you  want  to  spend  money 
on.  you  tack  them  on  there,  and  the 
bill  has  to  pass  because  it  is  a  disaster. 

My  reaction  was  that  it  was  already 
difficult  to  vote  for  the  disaster  bill, 
even  though  it  is  a  very  compelling 
case.  It  is  bad  enough  to  spend  any- 
more money  at  all.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  to  spend  more  money  on  another 
disaster.  This  has  been  probably  the 
worst  year  for  disasters  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  is  bad  enough 
we  may  not  be  able  to  offset  all  the 
funding  for  the  disaster  items  in  the 
bill,  let  alone  additional  items. 

It  is  bad  to  realize  you  have  to  ex- 
plain to  your  constituents  we  do  not 
have  a  fund  in  our  Federal  Government 
to  provide  for  disasters,  or  insurance. 
We  just  kind  of  wait  for  these  things  to 
happen  and  then  come  up  with  the 
money  off  budget. 

All  of  those  things  were  troubling  to 
me,  even  before  I  learned  about  this 


$1.2  billion.  But  I  still  believe,  and  be- 
lieved after  I  learned  about  those  de- 
fense items,  that  there  is  a  core  notion 
of  emergency  and  that  on  occasion  an 
emergency,  yes,  it  can  outweigh  all  of 
those  very  important  considerations 
that  have  to  do  with  the  deficit.  I 
would  always  prefer  we  offset,  but  it  is 
possible  that  we  simply  cannot.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  California  situa- 
tion is  such  a  compelling  case. 

Let  me  also  acknowledge  the  con- 
cerns of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  am  by  no  means 
the  only  one  who  is  troubled  by  the  De- 
fense Department's  attempt  to  do  this 
in  this  bill.  In  fact  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  indicated  his  con- 
cern. I  yield  to  him,  of  course,  on  his 
expertise  and  also  his  commitment  to 
proper  budgeting.  I  can  tell  from  his 
comments  he  does  not  really  like  that 
this  $1.2  billion  is  in  this  bill  at  all. 

He  has  his  responsibilities  as  the 
Chair  and  I  understand  that.  But  I  be- 
lieve some  of  his  own  examples  on 
pieces  of  legislation  of  this  kind  are  in- 
structive when  it  comes  to  the  notion 
of  what  is  or  is  not  an  emergency. 

I  also  do  not  want  to  pretend  there 
are  not  any  arguments  that  can  be 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  these  $1.2 
billion.  The  point  is  there  is  another 
way  to  do  it,  without  trying  to  pretend 
these  are  emergencies.  You  can  have 
another  nonemergency  supplemental 
bill  with  no  offsets,  if  you  can  persuade 
the  body  to  do  that.  You  can  have  a 
bill  and  completely  offset  it  with  other 
expenditures  from  other  areas  of  the 
Government,  other  sources  of  revenue. 
Or  another  alternative  would  be  to 
have  it  offset  from  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  itself.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  reprioritize 
to  take  care  of  this  amount  without 
doing  any  great  damage  to  what  it  is 
trying  to  accomplish  in  items  of  na- 
tional security. 

The  point  is  this  item  should  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  It  should  not  be  able 
to,  in  effect,  bootstrap  itself  through 
this  process  on  the  back  of  the  calam- 
ity in  southern  California. 

I  think  we  all  know  this  kind  of  at- 
tempt is  just  exactly  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  suspect  is  wrong  with  Con- 
gress. We  say  we  are  going  to  play  by 
new  rules  when  we  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  but  people  suspect  we  will  not 
really  do  that.  We  tell  them  we  have 
cut  250  programs  or  150  programs,  but 
they  say  back  to  me.  you  will  find  a 
way  to  delay  or  a  way  to  fund  it 
through  the  back  door  or,  you  will  fig- 
ure out  some  other  way  to  not  really 
cut  the  spending;  "that  is,  that  you 
will  have  tricks  to  pull  and  you  will 
use  those  tricks  to  make  people  think 
you  are  prudent,  but  in  fact  you  will 
use  various  legislative  techniques  to 
evade  your  responsibilities. 

A  lot  of  people  say  those  kinds  of 
things  to  me  as  I  go  around  my  State. 


And  those  who  look  at  $1.2  billion  item 
for  any  length  of  time  will  see  it  ex- 
actly for  what  it  is.  They  will  see  it  is 
an  off-budget  item  that  is  not  part  of 
an  emergency. 

There  was  quite  a  reaction  yesterday 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
tried  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
the  President's  proposals  in  health  care 
were  on-budget  or  off-budget.  I  happen 
to  think  they  were  wrong.  I  agree  with 
our  majority  leader.  I  think  those 
items  were  premiums  and  they  were  off 
budget.  But  they  said  they  were  on 
budget. 

But  in  this  case  with  the  $1.2  billion, 
there  is  no  question  this  is  an  off  budg- 
et expenditure.  And  there  are  folks  who 
will  say  we  have  to  pay  for  this  any- 
way, what  is  the  difference,  we  might 
as  well  throw  it  into  this  bill  and  just 
be  done  with  it. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  problem.  I  think 
we  have  to  remember  this  is  not  a  de- 
fense cut  we  are  talking  about  here, 
this  is  an  add  on.  This  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple an  additional  $1.2  billion  that  was 
not  previously  contemplated  or  appro- 
priated. 

Let  us  be  clear,  this  does  not  have  to 
do  with  anything  the  Department  can 
really  argue  is  an  emergency.  These 
are  not  unforeseen  circumstances. 
These  actions  in  some  cases,  in  Soma- 
lia, Bosnia,  the  money  for  the  Iraq  sit- 
uation, have  been  around  for  1,  2,  or 
even  3  years. 

Let  us  also  be  clear  that  it  is  not  as 
if  the  Department  of  Defense  is  trying 
to  update  some  old  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  that  was  created  10  years 
ago.  We  did  this  budget  in  August  and 
September  of  this  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  knew  about  all  of 
these  items  for  which  they  are  now 
asking  for  money.  These  situations  are 
not  any  more  urgent  now  than  they 
were  then. 

I  will  tell  you  when  they  became  ur- 
gent. They  became  urgent  when  some- 
body realized  this  earthquake  bill  was 
going  to  be  coming  through  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  a  feeling  if  there  were 
no  earthquake,  there  would  be  no 
emergency  request  by  DOD  at  this 
point  for  $1.2  billion. 

Again,  it  is  not  that  these  programs 
have  no  merit.  It  is  just  they  do  not  be- 
long on  the  fast  track.  So,  let  it  stand 
on  its  own  merits  in  another  non- 
emergency bill. 

Let  me  finally  say.  Madam  President, 
that  some  have  said  when  there  was  an 
amendment  like  this  in  the  other 
House,  that  this  was  the  first  test  of  a 
new  doctrine  that  President  Clinton 
enunciated  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  That  doctrine  is  that  there 
should  be  no  more  defense  cuts.  Maybe 
this  is  the  first  test  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  follow  that  doctrine.  I  have  to 
say,  I  stood  up  many  times  for  the 
President  during  the  State  of  the 
Union.  I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful 
speech,  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  had 
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ever  heard  from  any  public  official,  es- 
pecially a  President. 

But  there  was  one  time  when  I  did 
not  stand.  I  could  not  stand  when  the 
President  said  "no  more  defense  cuts." 
I  do  not  understand  the  rationale  for 
that  position.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  branch  of  our  Government  or  any 
department  of  our  Government  that 
should  simply  be  exempted  from  the 
kind  of  scrutiny  we  need  if  we  are 
going  to  ever  have  our  deficit  elimi- 
nated. 

Some  of  the  best  amendments  that 
we  heard  out  here  during  the  reconcili- 
ation process  and  the  appropriations 
process  had  to  do  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. We  succeeded  on  some,  such 
as  the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 
Others  were  very  eloquently  argued,  es- 
pecially by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. But  we  did  not  prevail:  Items 
such  as  the  Trident  II  Missile  program. 
SDI.  Project  ELF.  Project  GWEN. 

There  is  still  much  that  could  be 
cleaned  up  and  should  be  cleaned  up  in 
terms  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Of  course  we  would  not  do  those 
things,  and  I  would  not  support  doing 
those  things,  if  it  involved  harming  our 
national  security.  I  do  not  support 
across-the-board  cuts  in  defense.  I  do 
not  support  a  meat-ax  approach  to  de- 
fense expenditures,  but  I  also  do  not 
believe  the  Defense  Department,  unlike 
other  departments,  should  have  in  ef- 
fect an  impenetrable  barrier  around  it 
so  as  to  avoid  rational,  well-reasoned, 
well-researched  cuts  in  its  spending 
programs. 

We  need  a  line-by-line  review  of  the 
Defense  Department  on  a  regular  basis, 
just  as  we  do  for  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  the  approach  that  Senator  John 
Kerry,  of  Massachusetts,  took  with  his 
package — which  is  simply  to  say  that 
we  should  not  make  a  label,  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  endorsed,"  sufficient 
to  turn  something  into  new  law  and 
into  a  new  expenditure. 

That  is  no  way  to  budget,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  formula  for  failure  with  regard 
to  the  deficit  if  we  continue  to  give 
that  kind  of  total  exemption  to  any 
Department  or  cause. 

Let  us  remember,  this  is  not  even  an 
example  of  a  defense  cut.  The  Presi- 
dent said  no  more  defense  cuts.  What 
this  amendment  in  effect  suggests — if 
people  do  not  oppose  it  vigorously — is 
that  any  increase  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment suggests  should  not  be  opposed 
and  should  not  be  questioned.  That 
cannot  be. 

So,  Madam  President,  to  conclude,  I 
urge  that  we  strike  this  $1.2  billion 
item.  I  urge  it  with  great  respect  for 
the  military  and  other  peacekeeping 
operations  that  are  underway.  I  say  it 
with  respect  for  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  trying  to  do  in  each  of 
those  theaters,  and  I  say  it  especially 
with  respect  for  the  real  reason  for  this 
bill,  the  attempt  to  get  some  help  to 


the  people  of  southern  California  who 
have  suffered  greatly. 

The  American  people  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  unexpected  emer- 
gency and  an  attempt  to,  in  effect, 
grab  onto  that  emergency  to  allow  a 
certain  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  more  than  it  really  de- 
serves after  the  budget  process  has 
been  concluded. 

The  American  people  know  that  just 
because  the  deficit  has  been  reduced, 
the  debt  is  still  going  up.  We  just  re- 
duced the  deficit  but  until  you  elimi- 
nate the  deficit,  the  debt  keeps  going 
upwards.  Until  we  completely  reverse 
that  trend,  we  have  to  be  very  vigilant 
in  making  sure  that  this  notion  of 
emergency  is  not  distorted  any  further. 

So,  Madam  President  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  step  of  eliminating 
this  $1.2  billion  item  so  we  can  move 
forward  with  a  clean  effort  to  support 
those  who  have  suffered  so  greatly 
throughout  the  country  and  especially 
in  southern  California. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  that  subject,  let  me  just  say 
that  I  agree  with  everything  he  said,  or 
practically  everything  he  said.  I  figure 
peacekeeping  is  neither  a  disaster  nor 
an  emergency,  if  the  decision  that 
someone  takes  at  a  given  point  in  time, 
and  if  we  do  not  start  planning  in  one 
way  or  some  other  appropriate  way  for 
these  in  advance,  in  effect  we  are  going 
to  give  an  excuse  for  peacekeeping  that 
is  not  actually  peacekeeping.  So  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendments  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.ND.ME.NT  NO.  14M 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  natural  disaster 
relief  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1454. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  .  in- 
sert the  following: 

SEC.    .   CREATION   OF   NATURAL   DISASTER    RE- 
UEF  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)    Establishment    of    the    Account.— 
Chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"i  1115.  Natural  Disaster  ReliefTrust  Fund 

■•(a)  Establishment— There  is  established 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury,  known 
as  the  'Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund", 
into  which  shall  be  deposited  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  for  natu- 
ral disaster  relief  during  the  preceding  5  full 
fiscal  yeare  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)). 

"(b)  Determination  of  Amount.— The 
President  shall  submit  with  the  President's 
fiscal  year  budget  (beginning  with  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1995)  an  estimate  of  the  av- 
erage annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  providing  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  entities  in  re- 
covering from  natural  disasters  during  the  5 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  submission  of 
the  budget. 

•■(c)  Transfer.— 

••(1)  On  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust 
Fund  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  the  fund  up  to  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

■•(2)  The  amounts  in  the  Natural  Disaster 
Relief  Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively for  disaster  relief. 

••(d)  Budget  Treatment.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  transfer  is  made:  and 

••(2)  appropriations  under  subsection  (cm2) 
(not  to  exceed  the  balances  of  the  Natural 
Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund  and  amounts  of 
outlays  that  flow  through  budget  authority 
actually  appropriated)  shall  be  excluded 
from,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of.  any  budget  enforcement  proce- 
dures under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  or  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985."'. 

(b)  Listing  of  the  Natural  Disaster  Re- 
lief Trust  Fund  Among  Government  Trust 
Funds.— Section  1321(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(91)  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Requireme.nt  for  the  President  To 
Report  Annually  on  the  Status  of  the  Ac- 
count.—Section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

••(29)  information  about  the  Natural  Disas- 
ter Relief  Trust  Fund,  including  a  separate 
statement  of  amounts  in  that  Trust  Fund.'^. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, all  Americans  recognize  that  the 
earthquake  in  California  is  a  national 
problem.  We  at  the  Federal  level  have 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  citizens 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  rebuild  their 
communities. 
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ADD  IT  TO  THE  DEFICIT— AGAIN? 

But  the  time  has  long  passed  when 
we  can  continue  to  tack  disaster  aid 
onto  the  deficit.  That  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  asking  our  children  to  pay 
for  the  immediate  needs  of  this  genera- 
tion, and  that  would  be  unconscion- 
able. 

I  know  that  that  represents  a  prac- 
tice of  long  standing  in  the  Congress. 
But  it  was  a  foolish  policy  in  the  past, 
and  we  as  a  nation  can  no  longer  de- 
lude ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
can  get  away  with  it. 

The  national  debt  today  is  $4.7  tril- 
lion, more  than  four  times  what  it  was 
15  years  ago.  In  1994,  we  are  paying  $298 
billion  of  interest  on  that  debt.  All  of 
the  spending  increases  we  have  made  in 
the  past— all  of  the  "emergency" 
spending  we  have  approved,  all  of  the 
packages  like  this  one — they  all 
seemed  very  important  to  us  at  the 
time. 

But  look  at  what  this  spending  did  to 
the  national  debt.  $4.7  trillion. 

NO— WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  FOR  IT 

The  1992  election  reflected  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  for  change — and 
paying  for  what  we  spend  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  change  I  believe  they  were 
demanding. 

Last  summer,  when  floods  devastated 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota  and  much 
of  the  Midwest,  I  rose  to  amend  the  bill 
providing  emergency  Federal  disaster 
relief  to  pay  for  the  emergency  funding 
that  we  so  desperately  needed. 

Here  we  are  again — another  so-called 
"emergency"  supplemental.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  this  expenditure  is  nec- 
essary and  justified.  But  I,  along  with 
some  others,  am  here  to  ask  the  simple 
question:  Why  can  we  not  pay  for  it? 

A  few  days  ago,  we  heard  that  the  re- 
quest would  be  about  $6  billion.  Now  it 
is  up  to  $11.2  billion— including  funds 
to  clean  up  past  disasters,  and  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  funding  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  over- 
seas. I  understand  that  additional  sup- 
plemental requests  in  the  President's 
1995  Budget  request  have  been  included 
by  the  committee  in  this  bill.  This  has 
evolved  from  a  disaster  relief  bill  to  a 
catchall  request.  Do  we  really  need 
emergency  treatment  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations? 

What  else  is  going  to  be  included  in 
this  emergency  package?  Where  does 
this  process  of  considering  all  spending 
to  be  an  emergency  come  to  an  end? 

This  year's  $11.2  billion  of  off-budget 
expenses  come  on  top  of  last  year's  $4.6 
billion  in  flood  relief.  The  administra- 
tion was  going  to  try  to  take  all  the 
federally-mandated  costs  of  health  care 
reform  off  the  budget.  There  is  even 
talk  that  the  $11  billion  cost  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  GATT  agreement  may 
be  unfunded. 

Did  I  miss  something?  Am  I  supposed 
to  believe  that  just  because  the  esti- 
mate for  this  year's  deficit  is  lower 
than  expected,   it  is  suddenly   OK   to 


start  piling  everything  onto  the  deficit 
again?  Right  onto  the  backs  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren? 

A  $176  billion  deficit  estimate  for  1995 
is  not  peanuts.  The  1990  BEA  set  $83 
billion  as  the  target  for  1995.  Settling 
for  more  than  twice  that  amount  is  not 
exactly  a  fiscal  victory. 

Concerned  Minnesotans,  and  respon- 
sible groups  like  the  Concord  Coali- 
tion, continue  to  register  alarm  about 
the  growing  national  debt.  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  a  great  majority 
of  our  constituents  would  want  us  to 
pay  for  this  relief,  instead  of  getting 
back  into  our  old  practice  of  shifting 
the  financial  burden  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. That  was  the  message  I 
heard — even  last  year,  when  the  disas- 
ter was  right  back  home  in  Minnesota. 

To  hold  back  the  needed  relief  is  the 
last  thing  I  would  ever  want  to  do.  But 
I  believe  it  is  equally  important  that 
we  support  an  offset  to  this  funding. 
Senator  Dole  has  an  excellent  package 
of  spending  cuts  to  offset  the  disaster 
relief.  I  think  that  supporting  this  off- 
set is  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did 
include  $3.44  in  rescissions  as  a  partial 
offset  to  the  Supplemental.  Certainly  a 
partial  offset  is  better  than  no  offset, 
but  was  not  this  the  rescission  money 
committed  to  deficit  reduction?  In- 
deed, did  not  the  President  promise 
these  cu*.s — as  a  follow-up  to  the  inad- 
equate cuts  included  in  the  1993  Budget 
Reconciliation  bill? 

Are  we  now  supposed  to  accept  that 
there  is  going  to  be  no  vote  this  year 
on  a  rescission  package?  That  the  com- 
mitment to  let  Senators  Kerrey  and 
Brown  offer  their  budget  reduction 
package  has  been  completely  forgot- 
ten? 

The  rescission  bill  should  not  be 
abandoned.  Both  of  the  President's  re- 
scission lists  should  not  be  used  for 
more  spending.  To  do  that  would  be  to 
take  the  easy  way  out  once  again — 
claiming  victory  for  only  a  partial  off- 
set, and  one  that  was  earlier  dedicated 
for  the  very  important  purpose  of  defi- 
cit reduction.  I  contend  that  we  ought 
to  support  the  Dole  amendment — be- 
cause it  is  a  full  offset  that  includes 
new,  real  budget  cuts. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
vote  for  some  rescissions.  It  may  be 
our  only  chance.  The  revised  Kerrey- 
Brown  deficit  reduction  package  of 
$99.1  billion  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  today.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 

When  President  Clinton  was  review- 
ing the  disaster  in  California,  he  indi- 
cated that  he  was  going  to  go  back  to 
Washington  and  figure  out  how  to  pay 
for  this  disaster.  I  was  encouraged  by 
that  remark,  and  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  President  that  he  should 
follow  through  on  that  notion.  That  is 
why  I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn 
that  his  advisers  convinced  him  to  take 
the  easy  way  out — to  just  pile  that 
amount  onto  the  deficit. 


That  is  what  the  administration  pro- 
posal would  do.  And  that  is  why  it  has 
to  be  rejected. 

REINVENTING  DISASTER  RELIEF:  BUDGETING 
FOR  DISASTERS  BEFORE  THEY  HAPPEN 

Clearly,  we  have  to  rethink  the  whole 
way  we  handle  disaster  relief  here  in 
Congress.  We  need  to  start  budgeting 
for  disasters  before  they  happen— and 
to  ensure  that  much  of  the  disaster  re- 
lief is  spent  on  preventive  measures  so 
that  the  next  disaster  costs  less. 

And  make  no  mistake:  There  will  be 
a  next  disaster.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  had  a  whole  series  of  them. 
The  flood  cost  us  $4.6  billion,  plus  the 
$435  billion  we  are  spending  this  year. 
Before  that,  we  spent  $8.5  billion  for 
Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki.  There 
were  further  emergency  supplementals 
for  the  Chicago  floods  and  the  Los  An- 
geles riots  and  the  1989  California 
earthquake.  Hurricane  Bob,  fires  on 
the  west  coast,  storms  in  the  Northeast 
and  various  agricultural  disasters  cost 
us  another  $8  billion— and  a  grand  total 
of  $22  billion  over  10  years— all  loaded 
onto  the  deficit. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  we  will 
not  have  another  disaster  for  a  number 
of  years.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  will  have  sev- 
eral in  the  next  year  alone.  What  I  sim- 
ply cannot  fathom  is  why  we  in  this 
chamber  are  so  averse  to  preparing  for 
these  emergencies. 

Why  do  we  resist  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds  for  these  disasters?  Is 
it  because  we  simply  cannot  give  up 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  middle-of- 
session  Christmas  tree  called  a  supple- 
mental? Is  it  because  we  know  we  can 
rely  on  emergency  supplementals  and 
choose  to  appropriate  that  money  for 
other  favored  programs? 

During  the  debate  on  the  flood  sup- 
plemental, I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  require  the  President  to 
provide  an  offset  for  future  disaster  re- 
lief requests.  I  will  shortly  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  supplemental  that 
would  create  a  disaster  emergency 
trust  fund  which  would  be  set  aside  for 
future  disasters  and  funded  each  year. 
This  is  a  sensible,  responsible  way  to 
handle  the  disasters  we  know  will  con- 
tinue to  occur. 

I  noted  with  interest — in  a  February 
3  Hobart  Rowen  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post— that  Senator  SiMON  may 
recommend  a  $15  billion  emergency 
money  pool  the  President  could  use 
during  recessions.  This  could  certainly 
include  the  disaster  relief  funds  as 
well. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
colleagues  Tim  Penny,  John  Kasich, 
Jim  Nussle,  and  John  Myers  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  change — and  I  sa- 
lute them  for  it.  I  further  salute 
Speaker  Foley  for  finally  acting  on  a 
promise  to  convene  a  task  force  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  question  of  disaster 
relief.  I  commend  Senator  Byrd  as  well 
for  amending  the  supplemental  yester- 


day to  provide  for  a  Senate  Task  Force 
to  study  this  important  matter. 

I  believe  my  trust  fund  amendment 
will  give  us  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  best  to  prepare  for  the  Federal 
response  to  these  <iisasters.  The  Foley 
and  the  Byrd  Task  Forces  must  now 
examine  the  very  difficult  issue  of  how 
we  can  limit  the  Federal  response  to 
these  crises — how  we  can  encourage 
local  and  state  governments  to  make 
the  decisions  necessary  to  avoid  major 
damage  in  the  future — and  how  we  can 
privatize  the  granting  of  relief  through 
reform  of  our  insurance  system. 

I  believe  there  is  a  clear  and  pressing 
need  to  rethink  how  we  in  the  Federal 
Government  deal  with  natural  disas- 
ters. This  amendment  would  make  a 
very  important  and  necessary  reform 
in  national  disaster  relief  policy. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
National  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund, 
patterned  after  the  "Violent  Crime  Re- 
duction Trust  Fund"  authored  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  in  the  crime  bill.  My  amend- 
ment, however,  does  not  dedicate  cer- 
tain savings  or  provide  for  specific  re- 
programming  of  funds  into  this  trust 
fund,  as  Senator  Byrd  did.  I  leave  that 
decision  to  the  appropriators — those 
who  can  best  make  these  decisions. 
While  the  trust  fund  would  be  a  manda- 
tory expense,  the  funds  would  have  to 
be  appropriated  under  the  discre- 
tionary cap.  The  initial  appropriation 
to  the  fund  would  be  determined  by  the 
President,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  annual  Federal  spending  on 
disaster  relief  over  the  last  5  years — a 
sum  estimated  to  be  about  $4.7  billion. 
Each  year  the  fund  would  be  replen- 
ished to  maintain  that  level  of  funding. 
If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  not  have  a 
natural  disaster  in  1  year,  the  follow- 
ing year  the  fund  would  not  have  to  be 
replenished. 

Dedication  of  the  initial  $4.7  billion 
to  the  Trust  Fund  will  be  difficult.  Dif- 
ficult choices  will  have  to  be  made.  But 
this  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  We  have  to  make  those  difficult 
choices  now,  rather  than  piling  this 
spending  onto  the  debt. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
America  is  in  a  disastrous  fiscal  mess 
today  is  that  we  in  Congress  refuse  to 
exercise  the  most  elementary  fore- 
sight. Why  do  we  have  to  convene  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  disaster  relief 
funds  every  time  there  is  a  bulletin  on 
CNN?  Do  we  seek  to  delay  funds  to  help 
those  in  need  solely  because  we  want  to 
look  like  heroes?  I  contend  that  we 
would  be  greater  heroes  if  we  were  able 
to  respond  immediately  by  releasing 
funds  in  the  trust  fund.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach proposed  in  my  amendment. 

And  this  trust  fund  would  be  on  budg- 
et. Remember,  this  year  we  are  going 
to  pay  $298  billion  in  interest  alone  on 
our  national  debt.  That  is  the  legacy  of 
all  the  urgent  spending  we  have  ap- 
proved over  the  last  15  years,  and  it 
means  we  absolutely  have  to  change 


course  on  fiscal  policy.  Just  because 
the  deficit  figure  is  down  for  fiscal  1995 
does  not  mean  that  our  problems  are 
over.  We  have  a  $4.7  trillion  Federal 
debt  lurking  in  the  background.  When 
constituents  borrow  and  spend  beyond 
their  means,  they  must  go  through 
painful  bankruptcy.  Is  our  Government 
headed  in  that  direction? 

That  seems  to  be  the  word  I  am  get- 
ting from  the  people  back  in  Min- 
nesota— and  they  are  more  than  willing 
to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is.  Last  summer,  when  I  tried  to  pay 
for  the  relief  for  Minnesota's  flood  dis- 
aster, the  comments  I  heard  from  Min- 
nesota were  largely  supportive.  The 
people  of  Minnesota  know  that  we 
can't  go  on  just  adding  to  the  deficit, 
shifting  our  debt  burden  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Why  can  we 
not  in  Congress  learn  that  lesson? 

We  are  going  to  pass  this  bill  any- 
way. But  my  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  future.  It  would  set  a  rational 
disaster-relief  policy  for  next  year  and 
the  year  after.  It  will  not  delay  the  re- 
lief—I believe  House  conferees  would 
accept  this  amendment  in  conference — 
but  it  will  once  and  for  all  end  the 
needless  debate  about  the  need  for 
emergency  spending  on  disasters  when 
we  know  that  sometime  soon,  some- 
where in  America,  a  disaster  of  some 
kind  is  going  to  happen. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intelligent  overall  disaster 
policy  for  America.  First,  we  establish 
this  trust  fund  to  start  actually  paying 
for  disaster  relief  instead  of  just  piling 
it  on  to  the  deficit. 

Then  we  have  to  get  to  work  on  pre- 
vention. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  could  pri- 
vatize much  of  the  disaster  funding 
through  reform  of  our  insurance  sys- 
tem? Perhaps  the  most  important  role 
for  the  Foley  and  Byrd  task  forces  is  to 
explore  efforts  to  privatize  disaster  re- 
lief—by improving  our  insurance  sys- 
tem. Today,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
buy  flood,  earthquake,  or  crop  insur- 
ance— because  Federal  disaster  relief  is 
so  readily  available.  At  this  point,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  calls  for  a  sound  insur- 
ance system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reinventing  Disaster  Insurance 

The  Government  has  two  methods  of  help- 
ing victims  cope  with  the  cost  of  natural  dis- 
asters, and  to  some  extent  they  conflict.  The 
first  is  to  provide  what  have  come  to  be  large 
amounts  of  aid  itself,  directly:  the  second,  to 
set  up  insurance  systems.  Insurance  is  often 
the  fairer  way  of  allocating  costs.  The  prob- 
lem is  getting  the  people  at  risk  to  subscribe 
so  long  as  they  have  good  reason  to  think 
the  government  will  bail  them  out  anyway. 

There  are  certain  costs  of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  floods  and  the  like  that  are 
plainly  the  government's  to  pay— restoring 
order,    protecting    public    health,    providing 


temporary  shelter,  repairing  roads.  But 
much  of  the  cost  when  disasters  strike  has  to 
do  not  with  these  public  functions  but  with 
loss  of  private  property— homes,  businesses, 
crops.  The  insurance  approach  says  the  cost 
of  restoring  these  should  generally  be  borne 
by  those  at  risk  through  premiums  rather 
than  by  the  public  at  large  through  taxes— 
and  the  government  has  both  flood  and  crop 
insurance  programs.  But  neither  functions  as 
it  should,  in  part  because  the  vulnerable 
groups  have  come  to  look  to  the  government 
for  aid  instead. 

You  might  think  a  Congress  facing  enor- 
mous spending  constraints  would  want  to 
discourage  this,  but  not  so.  The  emergency 
aid  goes  to  people  in  genuine  need;  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  through  which  it  is 
generally  given  are  almost  the  only  times 
members  can  safely  vote  to  spend  money 
without  being  criticized.  At  the  same  time 
the  bills  are  powerful  locomotives  to  which 
the  adroit  can  often  attach  a  little  not-quite- 
emergency  aid  for  the  folks  back  home. 
Presidents  find  it  similarly  advantageous  to 
say  yes,  and  awkward  to  say  no.  The  Clinton 
administration  is  already  preparing  to  spend 
some  $7.5  billion  to  help  hard-hit  and  vote- 
rich  California  recover  from  the  earthquake 
of  two  weeks  ago. 

There  is  some  contrary  pressure,  however. 
The  government  has  already  spent  some  S22 
billion  on  disaster  aid  in  the  last  10  years: 
that's  a  huge  sum.  Insurers  have  been  hard 
hit  by  some  recent  disasters  and  are  looking 
for  a  broader-based  system.  And  in  some 
cases  environmentalists  would  like  to  see 
costs  borne  through  insurance  as  well,  as  a 
disincentive  to  development  of  wetlands, 
coastlines  and  other  fragile  areas. 

The  California  earthquake  has  produced 
some  interest  in  Congress  and  the  insurance 
industry  in  a  new  national  disaster  insur- 
ance system  that  would  spread  risk  more 
broadly.  In  partial  response  to  last  year's 
Mississippi  River  valley  floods,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  has  also  approved  a  bill 
that  would  bar  the  making  of  mortgage 
loans  on  any  flood-plain  property  in  the 
country  lacking  flood  insurance.  The  bill 
would  also  deny  federal  flood  insurance  to 
fragile  oceanfront  property  subject  to  ero- 
sion. But  similar  legislation  failed  in  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress — the  opposition 
is  almost  always  more  concentrated  than  is 
the  supportr— and  the  measures'  prospects  are 
uncertain. 

An  important  difference  this  time  around 
could  be  the  budget.  Congress  is  under  tight 
appropriations  caps,  and  conservatives  have 
begun  to  argue  that  these  should  apply  to 
disaster  funds  no  less  than  to  other  appro- 
priations. Then  the  price  of  giving  disaster 
aid  would  be  having  less  to  spend  for  other 
purposes.  The  harder  it  becomes  to  appro- 
priate, the  stronger  the  case  may  become  for 
a  sound  insurance  system.  If  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration and  its  assorted  critics  in  Con- 
gress really  want  to  reinvent  government, 
maybe  this  is  another  place  to  start. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  task  force  should  examine 
questions  like  the  following: 

Should  trailer  parks  be  reestablished 
in  hurricane  areas? 

Should  homes  and  farms  be  built  on 
flood  plains? 

Is  there  less  damage  in  the  long  run 
if  rivers  are  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  course,  or  should  we  continue  to 
chart  their  courses  through  the  use  of 
levees? 
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Should  we  build— or  rebuild— high- 
ways on  faults  without  proper  earth- 
quake-proof structure? 

How  can  we  make  all  structures  more 
earthquake  proof? 

On  a  related  matter,  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  administration  is  moving 
quickly  on  crop  insurance  reform — an 
issue  I  pressed  in  conjunction  with  the 
flood  relief  in  1993,  and  one  on  which  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over 
the  last  year.  Fortunately,  the  admin- 
istration appears  to  be  incorporating 
many  of  the  components  of  my  own 
crop  insurance  reform  legislation  into 
its  proposal,  which  should  be  released 
shortly.  But  insurance  reform  will  not 
work  if  we  continue  to  encourage  the 
perception  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  easy  way  to  pay  for  disas- 
ters. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  have  to 
seek  an  effective  insurance  system  if 
we  want  to  avoid  huge  Federal  relief 
expenditures.  What  we  do  spend  should 
be  spent  in  a  way  that  will  make  future 
disasters  less  costly,  both  in  property 
and  human  lives.  Perhaps  the  granting 
of  future  relief  should  be  tied  to  com- 
mitments by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  much  of  the  relief  will  be 
spent  on  efforts  to  promote  the  kind  of 
rebuilding  that  will  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  future  disasters.  This  was  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment  of  last  year. 

Today,  you  will  be  challenged  to  re- 
spond immediately  to  this  emergency — 
and  to  oppose  an  offset.  To  those  who 
choose  this  path,  I  would  say  the  fol- 
lowing: Join  us  for  the  next  step  in  the 
reform  process — as  we  pursue  efforts  to 
budget  for  these  disasters  in  advance. 
Support  the  Durenberger  amendment 
to  set  up  the  disaster  emergency  trust 
fund  we  so  desperately  need.  The  time 
to  do  this  is  now— there  may  not  be  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle  this  year. 

FENCES  OR  .AMBULANCES 

Madam  President,  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  great  truth  contained 
in  an  old  poem.  The  poem  had  to  do 
with  a  steep  cliff— and  cars  that  would 
always  drive  off  it  toward  certain 
death. 

In  the  poem,  the  villagers  consider 
increasing  how  much  they  pay  for  the 
ambulance  service  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  After  all.  people  are  dying  all  the 
time  as  cars  plummet  off  that  cliff.  To 
oppose  funding  for  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice is  seen  as  insanely  stingy— until 
someone  finally  points  out  that  maybe, 
just  maybe,  it  would  be  wiser  to  build 
a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

Let  us  not  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ity to  make  intelligent,  forward-look- 
ing policy  for  America.  A  natural  dis- 
aster is  no  excuse  for  a  fiscal  disaster — 
a  budget  policy  that  has  no  role  for 
prudence,  foresight,  or  intelligent  plan- 
ning. If  we  make  the  right  choice 
today— if  we  set  an  intelligent  prece- 
dent by  paying  for  this  disaster  reliefs 
we  can  earn  the  gratitude  of  many  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans. 


Madam  President,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  will  com- 
ment that  he  has  created  a  task  force 
to  study  this,  and  this  may  just  well  be 
one  of  the  recommendations  that  that 
task  force  comes  up  with. 

I  suggest  to  him  a  logical  suggestion 
that  has  come  to  me  from  many  people 
in  my  own  State  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well.  I  am  sure  the  task 
force  can  help  us  decide  exactly  how  to 
raise  the  fii-st  $4.7  billion,  how  exactly 
the  program  might  work,  how  the  ap- 
propriators  might  adjust  it.  But  the 
concept  is  very,  very  difficult  to  argue 
with. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  suggest  that 
while  there  are  lots  of  other  things  we 
can  do,  we  have  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  which  is  a  $3  checkoff,  we  have  a 
variety  of  other  suggestions  for  how 
you  pay  for  this.  I  have  been  through 
this  on  other  disasters.  I  have  tried  to 
think  of  raising  taxes,  do  this,  do  that, 
the  other  thing.  This  seems  to  be,  after 
listening  to  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  paying  for  an  emergency,  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  kind  of  a 
way  to  go  about  this  particular  issue. 

So  I  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  FUNDING  FOR  VA 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions measure  includes  $45.6  million  for 
cleanup  at  the  Sepulveda,  VA,  Medical 
Center,  as  well  as  $21  million  in  new 
budget  authority  for  medical  care  and 
other  expenses  related  to  the  earth- 
quake in  southern  California. 

Madam  President,  the  earthquake  led 
to  the  closing  of  the  Sepulveda,  VA, 
Medical  Center.  Over  300  patients  were 
moved  from  the  Sepulveda  facility  to 
other  VA  facilities  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, all  without  incident.  VA  can  and 
should  be  enormously  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  its  employees  have  responded 
to  the  earthquake. 

The  appropriation  of  $21  million  for 
medical  care  would  allow  VA  to  cover 
the  cost  of  treating  veterans  who  were 
affected  by  the  earthquake  and  who  are 
now  at  other  VA  hospitals,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  be  seen  at  other  facili- 
ties until  the  Sepulveda  facility  is  re- 
stored to  operation  or  other  accom- 
modations are  made  to  replace  the  lost 
bed  and  clinic  capacity. 

Of  this  $21  million,  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  transfer  $802,000  to  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Administration— to  the 
general  operating  expenses  account, 
the  guaranty  and  indemnity  program 
account,  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion loans  program  account.  These 
funds  would  allow  VA  to  make  addi- 
tional vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence loans  to  eligible  veterans,  as- 
sess damage  to  homes  purchased  with 
VA-guaranteed  loans,  and  make  veter- 
ans benefits  counselors  and  vocational 
psychologists  available  at  FEMA  disas- 
ter assistance  centers  to  assist  veter- 


ans whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by 
the  earthquake. 

Madam  President,  the  other  portion 
of  the  earthquake  related  funds  in  this 
supplement— $45.6  million  in  construc- 
tion funds — will  be  targeted  to  making 
some  repairs  at  the  Sepulveda  VAMC, 
as  well  as  to  the  West  Los  Angeles 
VAMC,  which  suffered  some  damage 
during  the  earthquake.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  do  cleanup  work,  repair 
utilities,  and  take  other  first  steps  to- 
ward restoring  the  Sepulveda  facility. 
They  will  not,  however,  allow  for  the 
full  restoration  of  that  medical  center. 
Without  significant  further  funding — 
estimated  at  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion— the  bed  facility  at  Sepulveda  can 
not  be  reopened.  I  am  quite  concerned 
that  the  administration  has  not  re- 
quested funding  for  the  full  restoration 
of  the  facility  in  this  measure  and  fear 
that  this  may  signal  the  start  of  a 
long,  difficult  process  to  restore  the 
necessary  VA  presence  in  southern 
California,  much  like  what  has  oc- 
curred in  northern  California  in  con- 
nection with  the  Palo  Alto  VA  Medical 
Center,  which  was  damaged  in  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  and  the  Mar- 
tinez VA  Medical  Center,  which  was 
closed  following  that  earthquake  be- 
cause of  concerns  about  its  seismic 
safety. 

Madam  President,  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  my  counterpart  in  the 
House,  Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  as  well  as  the  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  concerned  about 
VA"s  ability  to  continue  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  veterans  in  south- 
ern California  and  elsewhere. 

Although  the  amounts  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  cover  all  of  the  earth- 
quake-related costs  suffered  by  VA, 
they  are  a  start  and  will  allow  VA  to 
begin  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  to  begin 
to  repair  the  damage.  These  funds  will 
also  allow  VA  to  reach  out  and  assist 
those  veterans  who  have  been  severely 
affected  by  the  earthquakes — veterans 
whose  VA-guaranteed  homes  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  those  who  need  VA 
benefits  and  loans,  and  those  who  need 
counseling  or  other  assistance. 

VA  is  there,  assisting  in  the  after- 
math, and  must  be  provided  with  the 
means  to  continue  its  efforts.  I  will  be 
paying  close  attention  to  all  that  the 
department  is  doing,  and  will  be  watch- 
ing closely  VA  and  the  administra- 
tion's activity  relating  to  the  future  of 
the  Sepulvada  Medical  Center. 

TITLE  VIII  OF  H.R.  3759 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee if  he  would  be  willing  to  discuss 
one  provision  of  H.R.  3759  to  clarify  its 
interpretation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss the  provision  in  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  My  understanding  is 
that  chapter  VIII  of  H.R.  3759  would  ap- 


propriate $550  million  to  the  President 
for  unanticipated  needs  resulting  from 
the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  and  other 
disasters.  Under  chapter  VIII,  funds  for 
emergency  expenses  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  authorized  Federal  activ- 
ity for  which  an  official  budget  request 
has  been  made.  My  question  is  whether 
the  fund  would  apply  to  Federal  assist- 
ance related  to  the  current  disaster  in 
the  New  England  groundfish  fishery. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Before  responding  to  the 
Senator's  question  it  would  be  useful 
to  understand  the  statutory  basis  for 
providing  such  assistance. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Section  308(b)  of  the 
Interjurisdictional  Fisheries  Act  of  1986 
(16  U.S.C.  4107)  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  "a  commercial  fisheries  fail- 
ure or  serious  disruption  affecting  fu- 
ture production  due  to  a  fishery  re- 
source disaster."  The  funds  may  be 
used  "for  any  purpose  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  is  ap- 
propriate to  restore  the  fishery — or  to 
prevent  a  similar  failure  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  evidence  is  there  of 
a  commercial  fishery  failure? 

Mr.  KERRY.  There  has  been  a  virtual 
collapse  of  groundfish  stocks  like  had- 
dock and  cod  in  much  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  neighboring  Cana- 
dian fishery  will  be  shut  down  com- 
pletely for  at  least  5  years.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  is  proposing 
temporary  reductions  that  will  cut  the 
permissible  catch  from  the  New  Eng- 
land fishery  in  half. 

In  recent  years,  the  groundfish  fish- 
ery in  New  England  has  provided  about 
$600  million  annually  and  employed 
about  24,000  people.  Coastal  commu- 
nities are  just  beginning  to  assess  the 
implications  of  the  disaster,  but  its  ef- 
fects will  be  felt  immediately.  For  ex- 
ample, Gloucester  expects  to  see  a  33 
percent  decline  in  the  industry  in  1994 
alone,  with  50-60  vessels  going  out  of 
business  and  facing  foreclosures.  Most 
lenders  require  boat  owners  to  provide 
additional  collateral,  so  many  of  the 
fishermen  face  the  loss  not  only  of 
their  livelihood,  but  their  homes  as 
well.  Not  just  for  the  individuals  and 
their  families,  but  also  for  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live  and  base  their 
fishing  operations,  and  indeed,  for  the 
entire  New  England  region,  this  fishery 
disruption  is  in  fact  a  disaster— both  in 
its  effects  and  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Interjurisdictional  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1986  (16  U.S.C.  4107). 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  the  Senator  may 
know,  the  Appropriation  for  Unantici- 
pated Needs  is  available  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Earthquake  and  "other  disas- 
ters." Given  the  conditions  you  have 
outlined,  which  do  sound  quite  severe, 
it  would  appear  that  Federal  activities 
addressing  the  New  England  fishery 
crisis  would  be  eligible  for  disaster  as- 
sistance for  which  funding  is  provided 
by  chapter  VIII  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion if  the  President  so  determines. 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  3759,  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1994. 

In  a  few  devastating  moments  in  the 
early  morning  on  January  17.  1994, 
34,400  residential  buildings  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake.  Ninety-eight  thousand 
people  were  forced  out  of  their  homes. 
Over  38  miles  of  roadway  were  closed, 
including  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway, 
the  most  heavily  traveled  highway  in 
the  country.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  today  will  help 
the  people  of  southern  California  begin 
the  process  of  healing  and  rebuilding — 
a  process  that  will  take  some  time. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
my  colleagues  from  California— Sen- 
ators Feinstein  and  Boxer— who  en- 
sured that  all  of  us  had  an  understand- 
ing of  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  in 
California  and  of  the  corresponding 
need  for  Federal  assistance.  Senators 
Feinstein  and  Boxer  have  been  tireless 
in  moving  this  legislative  relief  pack- 
age through  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, I  would  particularly  like  to  sup- 
port the  HUD  and  mass  transit  funding 
components  of  this  bill  and  to  praise 
the  critical  roles  played  by  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Federico  Pena  and 
HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros.  The 
prompt  responses  initiated  by  these 
two  leaders  demonstrate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  works  and  has  the 
ability  to  respond  quickly  to  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Shortly  after  the  quake  ended.  Sec- 
retary Cisneros  and  his  staff  were  in 
Los  Angeles  coordinating  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  relief  to  victims.  HUD 
provided  immediate  relief  in  the  form 
of  housing  vouchers  for  families  ren- 
dered homeless,  accelerated  release  of 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
and  HOME  Program  funding  that  had 
already  been  appropriated,  and  expe- 
dited processing  of  FHA  mortgage  ap- 
plications. 

The  supplemental  package  before  us 
provides  an  additional  $575  million  in 
resources  for  HUD's  programs.  The  re- 
lief provided  in  this  package  will  not 
repair  all  the  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  but  it  is  essential  for  hous- 
ing the  homeless,  repairing  homes,  and 
rebuilding  and  strengthening  commu- 
nities. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  a  small, 
but  important  piece  of  this  legislation. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  be- 
fore us  also  provides  $315  million  emer- 
gency mass  transit  funding  to  address 
the  immediate  needs  of  Californians  af- 
fected by  the  earthquake. 

While  California  fixes  its  highways, 
working  people  are  getting  to  their 
jobs  via  public  transportation.  In  the 


days  immediately  after  the  earth- 
quake, the  State  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts on  expanding  mass  transit  capac- 
ity. A  significant  number  of  extra 
buses,  locomotives  and  rail  cars  were 
secured  from  places  as  far  away  as  Can- 
ada and  Texas.  Two  temporary  rail  sta- 
tions were  opened  to  accommodate  new 
riders.  A  freight  rail  line  was  converted 
to  passenger  use.  Temporary  satellite 
parking  areas  were  set  up  to  encourage 
commuters  to  park  their  cars  outside 
the  city  and  to  take  buses  to  work. 
California  also  began  expeditious  im- 
plementation of  alternative  mass  tran- 
sit programs  such  as  telecommuting, 
establishing  HOV  lanes,  providing  ex- 
panded travel  information,  and  rerout- 
ing commercial  traffic. 

I  want  to  highlight  the  transit  por- 
tion of  this  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest. We  can  learn  from  this  emer- 
gency. The  emergency  and  the  reaction 
in  California  allow  us  to  refocus  our  at- 
tention on  the  role  of  transit  and  the 
budget  for  these  programs. 

The  larger  public  policy  issue  was 
raised  in  an  article  by  Jessica  Mathews 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  January  30. 
entitled.  "The  Earthquake's  Silver 
Lining."  Ms.  Mathews  writes:  "By  the 
year  2010,  average  speed  on  its  [Los  An- 
geles'] freeways  is  projected  to  drop  to 
11  mph.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  is  living 
proof— if  only  Americans  could  open 
their  eyes  and  see  it^that  there  will 
never  be  enough  dollars  to  meet  trans- 
portation needs  by  only,  or  mostly, 
building  roads.  New  roads  generate  new 
traffic.  The  new  traffic  grows  faster 
than  new  roads  can  be  built."  In  sum, 
Ms.  Mathews  suggests  that  our  re- 
sponse to  the  earthquake  provides  an 
opportunity  to  test  out  different  trans- 
portation policies  that  better  utilize 
mass  transit.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  this  article  appear  in 
the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  on  January  27.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Pena  presented  similar 
themes.  Secretary  Pena  testified  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
working  to  provide  both  a  short-term 
solution  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  earthquake,  and  to 
learn  transportation  lessons  from  this 
disaster.  Secretary  Pena  stated:  "The 
economic  effects  of  the  earthquake  will 
be  felt  long  after  the  debris  is  cleared 
and  the  reconstruction  of  damaged 
homes,  businesses,  and  highways  has 
begun.  Therefore,  we  must  continue  to 
employ  the  tools  that  we  have  used  in 
these  days  immediately  following  the 
quake,  such  as  increased  use  of  public 
transportation,  carpools.  and  tele- 
commuting." 

I  find  it  ironic,  then,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Administration  is 
so  aware  of  the  current  and  long-term 
benefits  of  mass  transit  in  southern 
California,  that  the  1995  budget  request 
for  mass  transit  severely  cuts  operat- 
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ing  assistance.  The  proposed  25  percent 
cut  in  operating  assistance  for  transit 
systems  will  greatly  affect  transit  op- 
erators' ability  to  provide  services  at 
current  levels.  The  American  Public 
Transit  Association  surveyed  120  sys- 
tems and  found  that  88  percent  said 
they  would  have  to  increase  fares  and 
reduce  passenger  service  if  a  25  percent 
reduction  in  operating  assistance  was 
implemented.  The  proposed  across-the- 
board  cut  to  operating  assistance  will 
devastate  mass  transit  systems 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  people 
who  depend  upon  them.  I  strongly  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  more 
appropriate  funding  for  operating  as- 
sistance to  transit  systems  during  the 
upcoming  appropriations  process. 

In  closing,  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
earthquake  relief  funding  in  the  pack- 
age before  us  and  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30,  1994] 

The  Earthquake's  Silver  Lining 

(By  Jessica  Mathews) 

After  San  Franciso's  1989  earthquake,  the 
city's  rapid  transit  system  shut  down  for  one 
hour.  It's  four  years  and  counting  for  the 
damaged  freeways. 

The  two-level  Embarcadero  Freeway, 
which  barricaded  downtown  from  the  bay. 
was  not  repaired  but  replaced  by  a  street- 
level  boulevard  with  a  trolley  line.  Together, 
the  street  and  trolley  carry  as  much  traffic 
as  did  the  freeway.  Opening  up  the  water- 
front has  sparked  a  local  real  estate  boom. 

Los  Angeles  would  do  well  to  ponder  its 
northern  neighbor's  experience,  good  and 
bad.  Not  only  does  it  need  a  transportation 
system  able  to  withstand  a  much  stronger 
quake  than  the  one  of  Jan.  17.  but  it  also 
now  has  one  of  those  rare  postwar  moments 
to  rethink  its  infrastructure.  Heaven  knows. 
no  American  city  needs  it  more.  By  2010.  av- 
erage speed  on  its  ever-expanding  freeways  is 
projected  to  drop  to  11  mph. 

Los  Angeles  is  living  proof— if  only  Ameri- 
cans could  open  their  eyes  and  see  it — that 
there  will  never  be  enough  dollars  to  meet 
transportation  needs  by  only,  or  mostly, 
building  roads.  New  roads  generate  new  traf- 
fic. The  new  traffic  grows  faster  than  new 
roads  can  be  built. 

This  is  no  recent  insight.  Planners  debated 
it  in  the  1930s  as  bridge  after  bridge  was  built 
into  Manhattan  and  each  became  as  con- 
gested as  the  one  before.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  described  it  brilliantly  in  a  pre- 
scient piece  titled  "New  Roads  and  Urban 
Chaos"  written  34  years  ago.  We've  lived  it 
for  the  past  20  years  as  nearly  every  trans- 
portation dollar  went  to  building  roads.  In 
that  time,  urban  highway  capacity  rose  by  4 
percent.  Road  use  nearly  doubled.  The  re- 
sulting congestion  costs  $100  billion  a  year. 
What  does  it  take  to  try  something  dif- 
ferent? 

Perhaps  an  earthquake.  If  so.  the  disaster 
could  prove  to  have  a  silver  lining  for 
Angelenos  and  provide  a  beacon  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

There  are  plenty  of  options.  In  the  1940s. 
Los  Angeles  was  robbed  of  one  of  the  world's 
best  electric  rail  systems,  a  sprawling  net- 
work of  quiet,  pollution-free  trains  that  car- 


ried 80  million  people  a  year.  It  was  bought 
up  and  scrapped  by  American  City  Lines,  a 
front  financed  by  General  Motors  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  to  make  way  for  GM 
buses  fueled  by  Standard  Oil  diesel  fuel. 
Soon  the  buses  gave  way  to  cars,  but  some  of 
the  abandoned  rail  lines  still  exist.  One  runs 
parallel  to  the  country's  busiest  road,  the 
downed  Santa  Monica  Freeway.  Light  rail 
service  could  be  quickly  brought  back. 

Reversible  and  HOV  lanes  can  be  easily 
built  while  the  roads  are  already  out  of  serv- 
ice. West  Los  Angeles  has  long-vetted  but 
never  built  plans  for  a  veloway.  a  bicycle 
freeway.  The  public  utility  commission 
could  open  access  to  private  jitney  compa- 
nies like  the  already  popular  Super  Shuttle. 
And  the  city's  new  commuter  rail  service 
can  be  expanded  with  new  track,  new  feeder 
buses  and  unused  freight  lines. 

Revolutionary  possibilities  are  in  the  off- 
ing. Chicago  is  testing  a  personal  rapid  tran- 
sit system  that  bears  watching.  PRT's  three- 
passenger  cars  are  designed  to  zip  along  at  30 
mph  on  a  raised  3-foot  wide  track  that  can 
carry  as  much  traffic  as  a  multilane  high- 
way. No  operators  are  needed  for  this  24-hour 
a  day  service.  The  cars  wait  at  the  station 
instead  of  passengers.  There  are  no  stops- 
service  is  direct  because  stations  are  off  the 
track.  The  anticipated  construction  cost  is  a 
fraction  of  heavy  rail  systems'.  Speed,  safe- 
ty, energy  efficiency,  immediate  service  and 
privacy:  On  paper,  at  least,  it's  a  commuter's 
dream. 

Many  of  these  options  could  shorten  Los 
Angeles's  commuting  nightmare  and  cut  its 
economic  losses  while  the  roads  are  being  re- 
built. But  when  the  roads  are  reopened,  will 
the  passengers  disappear? 

The  answer  depends  on  money.  Americans 
are  not  irrationally  car-crazed.  We  seem 
wedded  to  the  automobile  because  policy 
after  government  policy— many  of  them 
heavy  subsidies — encourages  us  to  be.  The 
gas  tax  and  the  other  charges  drivers  pay 
cover  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  roads.  These  and 
other  costs  not  borne  by  drivers  (including 
the  value  of  tax-subsidized  parking,  health 
and  environmental  costs  of  auto-generated 
pollution,  a  share  of  military  costs  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  loss  in  property  values  from 
noise  etc.)  amount  to  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300  billion  a  year,  a  stag- 
gering 5  percent  of  GNP.  On  a  more  personal 
scale,  it  has  been  estimated  that  drivers 
going  alone  to  work  in  major,  downtown 
business  districts  pay  only  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  commute.  No  wonder  we  like  it. 

If  automobile  use  bore  even  a  healthy 
share  of  its  full  costs,  public  and  household 
funds  would  be  spent  quite  differently.  Our 
choices  would  not  be.  as  now,  between  well- 
funded  roads,  fragments  of  a  transit  system 
and  practically  nothing  else.  The  options 
would  include  high-speed  intercity  rail,  con- 
venient transit  (including  new  types  that 
could  serve  suburbs),  walking  or  biking  in 
hospitable  surroundings  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  alternatives,  congestion- 
free  auto  travel  that  served  our  convenience 
instead  of  ruling  our  lives. 

Consumers  spend  more  on  transportation 
than  on  anything  but  housing  (three  times 
more  than  health  care).  The  mystery  is  why 
we  have  doggedly  pursued  the  same  self-de- 
feating policy— feed  autos.  starve  the  alter- 
natives— no  matter  what  the  cost  in  pollu- 
tion, oil  imports,  immobility  for  the  young 
and  the  old.  and  consumption  of  land  for 
parking  and  roads  that  lead  us  back  to  the 
same  traffic  jams.  There  is  a  different  future 
out  there,  all  we  have  to  do  is  choose  it.  Los 
Angeles  could  be  the  place  to  begin. 


Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  before  us.  We  must 
act  quickly  to  extend  relief  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  devastating  earthquake 
that  hit  southern  California  on  Janu- 
ary 17th.  These  people  need  our  help  to 
rebuild  their  homes  and  businesses  and 
to  put  their  lives  back  together. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  less-pub- 
licized provision  intended  to  respond  to 
a  natural  disaster  that  has  rolled 
through  much  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try: record  cold  weather.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority to  target  $300  million  in  emer- 
gency low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance funds  to  States  that  have  suffered 
through  the  recent  cold  snap.  Millions 
of  people  rely  on  this  program  to  heat 
their  homes  during  the  winter. 

This  extra  assistance  is  especially 
important  in  Connecticut  and  other 
cold  weather  States  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  that  were  hit  hard  by  the 
cold  weather  in  January.  This  weather 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Low-income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  was 
poorly  equipped  to  cushion  the  blow  for 
poor  families.  Taking  inflation  into  ac- 
count, the  purchasing  power  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  in  half  during  the 
last  9  years.  The  program  now  reaches 
only  25  percent  of  eligible  households. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  ben- 
efits were  cut  by  10  percent  this  year, 
and  applications  are  up  7  percent. 
These  are  not  just  numbers:  there  are 
human  faces  behind  them.  This  week  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  a 
number  of  senior  citizens  in  New 
Haven,  CT,  who  depend  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Rose  Depalma  is  a  74-year-old  retiree 
who  lives  on  $600  a  month  from  Social 
Security.  Her  husband  is  diabetic  and 
recently  had  heart  bypass  surgery. 
Even  in  normal  times,  they  just  get  by, 
but  this  winter's  cold  weather  has  hit 
them  particularly  hard. 

"You  pay  electric,  gas,  utilities  and 
you're  out  of  money,"  she  says.  "You 
have  to  cut  out  any  amount  of  social 
life  you  have.  What's  the  sense  of  liv- 
ing after  65?  We're  supposed  to  be 
happy.  We're  not." 

Federal  home  energy  assistance  is 
critical  to  people  like  Rose  Depalma. 
The  majority  of  households  receiving 
help  through  this  program  have  elderly 
or  disabled  members.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  program's  recipients 
have  annual  household  incomes  under 
$8,000. 

This  program  targets  the  truly 
needy,  and  it  is  the  truly  needy  who 
need  extra  help  paying  their  heating 
bills  this  winter.  I  am  glad  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recognized 
this  need  and  included  $300  million  in 
emergency  spending  authority  for  this 
program.  After  this  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, I  hope  the  administration  will 
move  quickly  to  get  this  assistance  to 
the  people  who  need  it  most. 


AVLIS  RESCISSION 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  a  colloquy.  Would  the 
chairman  please  explain  the  $42  million 
rescission  under  the  uranium  supply 
and  enrichment  activities  heading  the 
title  III  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  These  are  funds  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  retained 
for  purposes  of  terminating  AVLIS— 
the  atomic  vapor  laser  isotope  separa- 
tion program— if  the  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation  decides  not  to 
build  a  commercial  AVLIS  plant. 
Under  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992, 
the  decision  on  whether  to  build  a  com- 
mercial AVLIS  plant  or  not  rests  with 
the  Enrichment  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration plans  to  make  that  decision  in 
April. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  also  trans- 
ferred certain  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Corporation  ef- 
fective last  July.  The  Department  and 
the  Corporation  agreed,  however,  for 
the  Department  to  retain  $42  million  of 
the  Corporation's  funds  to  pay  any 
AVLIS  termination  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Department. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  happens  then  if 
these  funds  are  rescinded  and  the  Cor- 
poration decides  not  to  build  AVLIS? 
Who  pays  the  termination  costs? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Department  of 
Energy.  Research  and  development  on 
AVLIS  have  been  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibility. Any  termination  expenses 
will  be  the  Department's  liability. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  what  happens  if  Con- 
gress rescinds  the  funds?  Where  will 
the  Department  get  the  money? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  we  wrote  to 
Mr.  Panetta,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  about  this 
last  November,  he  assured  us  that  "The 
administration  feels  that  there  are 
considerable  balances  remaining  on  the 
DOE  account  that  have  not  been 
outlayed  *  *  *."  So  presumably,  the 
Department  of  Energy  will  pay  for  any 
termination  expenses  out  of  other  ap- 
propriated funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  join  this  col- 
loquy. I  share  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Panetta's  let- 
ter goes  on  to  talk  about  the  Enrich- 
ment Corporation's  cash-flow.  Does  the 
administration  intend  to  pass  on  the 
termination  costs  to  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Corporation  has 
no  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  termi- 
nation costs.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  is 
clear  on  these  matters.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  remains  responsible  for 
liabilities  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise 
before  the  business  was  transferred  to 
the  Corporation.  AVLIS  has  never  been 
transferred.  The  preexisting  research 
and  development  program  remains  the 


Department's  responsibility.  The  act 
sharply  limits  the  Corporation's  ability 
to  spend  money  on  AVLIS.  The  act 
gives  the  Corporation  neither  the  re- 
sponsibility nor  the  authority  to  pay 
these  expenses. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Department  has 
already  held  back  $42  million  that  the 
law  said  should  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Corporation.  I  remain  very  con- 
cerned that  as  soon  as  we  approve  this 
rescission,  the  Department  will  take  a 
second  $42  million  from  the  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  these  expenses. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concern,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
this  rescission  can  be  read  to  transfer 
the  liability  from  the  Department  to 
the  Corporation. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  agrees  that  neither  the 
pending  rescission  nor  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  permits  either  the  Department 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et to  withhold  funds  from  the  Enrich- 
ment Corporation  to  pay  for  AVLIS 
termination,  will  he  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  join  me  in  opposing 
any  future  effort  to  pass  on  these  costs 
to  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

GULF  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Senator  RiEGLE,  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  concern  that  veterans 
of  the  gulf  war,  like  there  Vietnam  vet- 
eran predecessors,  may  be  forced  to 
wait  years  before  a  serious,  comprehen- 
sive effort  is  made  to  deal  with  their 
exposure  to  toxic  chemicals  and  bio- 
logically harmful  substances  in  the 
course  of  their  combat  service.  Their 
problem  is  real;  it  is  immediate. 

Large  numbers  of  Desert  Storm  vet- 
erans are  suffering  from  health  condi- 
tions which,  by  evidence  I  have  heard, 
are  due  to  exposure  incurred  during 
their  service  in  the  gulf  war.  Specifi- 
cally, these  symptoms  include  memory 
loss,  muscle  pain,  chronic  coughing, 
tremor  and  abnormal  bleeding,  and 
other  problems  which  Senator  Riegle 
has  outlined.  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  plan  to  conduct  a  study  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  nerve  agents  may 
be  to  blame  for  these  unexplained 
health  problems  among  Desert  Storm 
veterans.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yet  to  see  our  Government  truly 
address  the  human  element  in  all  this, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  suffering 
today,  and  their  families  who  watch 
helplessly  as  these  veterans  suffer. 
This  is  an  urgent  problem  and  needs  to 
be  treated  as  such. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  must  act  with 
speed  and  vigor  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  situation  quickly.  I  know  that  vet- 
erans' organizations  have  come  forward 
with  a   range   of  approaches   and   the 


Veterans  Administration  has  its  own 
ideas.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
not  allow  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  the  case  of  agent  orange  and 
allow  these  veterans  to  linger  in  uncer- 
tainty over  their  health.  Not  only  do 
they  deserve  better,  they  are  entitled 
to  their  country's  support.  I  addressed 
these  concerns  to  Secretary  Brown  in  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  on  November  8,  1993. 

We  must  deal  with  this  urgent  mat- 
ter quickly  and  in  a  forthright  manner 
that  will  win  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  veterans  across  the  country.  We  can 
do  no  less. 

19M  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  RESCISSION  BILL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
the  agriculture  chapters  of  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  bill  contain  the 
supplementals  exactly  as  proposed  by 
the  President.  We  are  providing 
$340,500,000  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  $25,000,000  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Most  of  these  funds  are  for  fur- 
ther repair  of  damage  caused  by  the 
Midwest  floods  last  year.  Two  addi- 
tional supplementals  for  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration are  included  as  proposed  by 
the  President. 

Madam  President,  the  agriculture 
chapter  of  the  rescission  title  of  this 
bill  contains  $255,668,000  in  rescissions, 
the  same  amount  as  the  President  pro- 
posed. My  recommendation  takes  some 
of  the  President's  cuts,  rejects  others, 
and  proposes  some  new  rescissions.  I 
will  summarize  the  highlights. 

Of  primary  concern  to  members  of 
the  Committee  and  other  Senators  are 
the  research  rescission  proposals.  The 
President  proposed  rescinding  $16.2 
million  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  $8.5  million  in  Federal  re- 
search facilities  construction,  $30.0 
million  in  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  grants  and  $34.0  million  in  con- 
struction of  State  research  facilities. 
The  President's  proposal,  however,  did 
not  specify  which  grants  would  be  cut 
or  which  facilities  would  not  be  funded. 
Rather,  he  asked  for  blanket  authority 
for  USDA  to  decide  where  to  make  the 
cuts. 

Madam  President,  I  have  listened  to 
your  speeches  on  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  that  power  lies  with  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  see  why,  after  we  have 
spent  the  year  determining  what  to 
fund  and  what  not  to  fund,  we  would 
now  throw  that  work  out  the  window 
and  let  the  administration  decide  how 
to  spend  the  money. 

Therefore,  in  the  research  area,  the 
bill  before  us  recommends  that  each 
and  every  special  research  grant  under 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice be  cut  by  6  percent.  In  addition,  for 
the  State-owned  research  facilities,  we 
are  cutting  6  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  every  facility  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  10  facilities  for  which  we 
provided    a    final    appropriation    this 
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year.  In  other  words,  the  completed  fa- 
cilities will  remain  completed  so  that 
no  additional  funds  will  be  needed  next 
year.  No  rescission  is  recommended  for 
the  Federal  facilities  account  because 
that  account  is  already  below  the  fund- 
ing level  for  1993. 

The  President  proposed  rescinding 
$12,167,000  in  salaries  and  expenses  for 
three  agencies.  They  are:  First,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  second,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  third,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  This  bill 
would  accept  these  recommendations 
in  full. 

In  addition,  this  bill  recommends  re- 
scinding $21,158,000  for  the  watershed 
program  and  $25,000,000  for  the  rural 
housing  voucher  program.  This  voucher 
program  was  to  be  started  this  year. 
Funding  would  not  have  been  available 
for  some  time  because  the  Department 
would  have  to  write  and  issue  regula- 
tions. We  had  also  provided  a  signifi- 
cant 10.6-percent  increase  for  the  rent- 
al assistance  program  for  1994  that 
would  serve  a  similar  purpose  by  pro- 
viding a  rent  subsidy  for  low-income 
individuals.  In  light  of  the  increased 
need  to  make  further  cuts,  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  not  begin  this  new 
program  at  this  time,  and  thereby  save 
$25  million. 

The  President  proposed  cutting  the 
subsidies  for  the  rural  housing  and 
rural  electric  and  telephone  direct  loan 
programs.  I  concur  with  cutting  the 
housing  and  electric  subsidies  because 
they  reflect  lower  interest  rates.  The 
full  loan  amounts  should  still  be  made. 
My  recommendation  is  to  cut  the  tele- 
phone loan  level  by  $25,000,000  which 
takes  it  back  to  the  original  $75,000,000 
level  that  was  proposed  in  the  Senate 
bill  earlier  this  year. 

Madam  President,  the  nutrition  area 
merits  some  discussion.  The  President 
proposed  to  cut  the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  by  $12.6  million. 
This  program  provides  food  to  women, 
infants,  and  children,  and  to  low-in- 
come elderly  in  approved  project  areas. 
I  am  recommending  a  cut  of  $6.1  mil- 
lion, 48  percent  of  the  request.  While 
the  $12.6  million  is  a  carryover  from 
1993,  USDA  has  dragged  its  feet  in 
granting  caseload  increases  for  this 
program.  Funds  remaining  will  allow 
USDA  to  add  several  sites  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  recommend  rescinding  $5.2  mil- 
lion in  the  Needy  Family  Program 
which  provides  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  eligible  needy  persons  residing 
on  or  near  Indian  reservations  or  in  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  This 
amount  was  carried  over  from  1993  into 
1994. 

Finally,  a  25-percent  cut — or  $30  mil- 
lion—is proposed  for  the  emergency 
food  assistance  program  [TEFAP].  This 
program  began  as  a  temporary  program 
in  order  to  donate  and  dispose  of  sur- 
plus commodities   in   the   Commodity 


Credit  Corporation's  inventory.  Since 
the  1985  farm  bill,  surplus  commodities 
have  dwindled,  and  in  some  cases,  dried 
up.  So  in  the  1990  farm  bill,  Congress 
authorized  the  purchase  of  commod- 
ities for  this  program  in  order  to  keep 
it  going. 

I  am  just  not  sure  we  should  be  ap- 
propriating money  to  purchase  com- 
modities to  maintain  a  program  whose 
purpose  was  to  dispose  of  surplus  com- 
modities. We  need  to  consider  phasing 
this  program  out.  We  have  the  food 
stamp  program,  we  have  the  soup 
kitchen  program,  we  have  the  elderly 
feeding  program,  we  have  WIC,  and  we 
have  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program — all  of  which  received 
significant  increases  in  the  regular  1994 
bill.  The  TEFAP  program  simply  over- 
laps these  programs.  I  note  also, 
Madam  President,  that  the  President 
proposed  no  funding  for  TEFAP  in  his 
1995  budget. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  U.S.  LAND  REMOTE  SENSING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  oppose  the  decision  to  rescind 
the  defense  funding  from  the  joint 
DOD/NASA  Landsat  program  in  H.R. 
3759,  the  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations act.  This  rescission  jeop- 
ardizes our  land  remote  sensing  pro- 
gram, a  program  the  United  States  has 
developed  for  over  20  years  and  has 
greatly  enriched  our  understanding  of 
the  Earth  and  its  resources. 

NASA  launched  the  first  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  back  in  1972.  Today, 
archived  and  current  Landsat  data  are 
used  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, universities,  and  businesses 
for  environmental  monitoring,  land  use 
management,  global  change  research, 
and  even  national  disaster  assess- 
ments. Landsat  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  outer  space  can  be  a  valuable 
tool  for  not  only  research  scientists, 
but  farmers  and  urban  planners.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  has  invested  in 
this  technology  for  over  20  years  and 
has  ensured  the  continuity  of  Landsat 
data,  we  can  detect  global  changes  in 
the  environment  and  better  manage 
our  natural  resources. 

Under  the  Land  Remote  Sensing  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1992,  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration [NASA]  to  continue  the 
Landsat  program  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Landsat  7.  Much  to  my  dis- 
appointment, the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  recently  concluded  that  it 
cannot  pursue  its  portion  of  the 
Landsat  7  program  due  to  severe  budg- 
et constraints. 

Just  2  days  ago,  the  administration, 
through  its  newly  established  National 
Science  and  Technology  Council,  de- 
cided to  transfer  the  responsibilities  of 
developing  Landsat  7  to  NASA.  All  par- 
ticipants of  this  interagency  decision- 
making body,  which  include  DOD  and 
NASA,    agreed    that    transferring    the 


program  and  remaining  fiscal  year  1994 
funds  to  NASA  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  ensure  continuity  of  data  for 
the  civilian  users  of  Landsat  data. 

The  administration  has  a  plan  to  en- 
sure the  future  of  the  U.S.  land  remote 
sensing  program  and  ensure  the  con- 
tinuity of  Landsat  data.  NASA  can  as- 
sume total  responsibility  to  develop 
Landsat  7  but  it  needs  the  $103  million 
remaining  in  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tions to  DOD.  DOD,  NASA,  and  all  the 
other  agencies  participating  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Council 
agree  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  re- 
solve DOD's  budget  problems  and  de- 
liver the  Landsat  7  program. 

The  administration  did  not  propose 
this  rescission.  In  fact,  the  Statement 
of  Administration  Position  [SAP]  on 
this  emergency  supplemental  bill  spe- 
cifically requests  that  these  funds  be 
restored  because  continuation  of  the 
Landsat  program  is  so  important  to 
our  defense  as  well  as  civilian  commu- 
nities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  restore  the 
funds  for  the  Landsat  7  program  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  each 
of  these  unanimous  consent  requests 
have  been  cleared  by  the  Republican 
side. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAROLE  F.  HOOVER,  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT, GREATER  CLEVELAND 
GROWTH  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum,  and  myself,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  selection  of  Car- 
ole F.  Hoover  as  president  of  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  Growth  Association.  The 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association 
with  its  14,000  members  is  the  Nation's 
largest  chamber  of  commerce. 

Carole  Hoover  is  currently  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Association  and  will 
succeed  retiring  president  William  H. 
Bryant  in  July. 


Carole  Hoover  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  leader  in  the 
Cleveland  community.  She  has  served 
with  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  As- 
sociation since  1971  and  is  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  directly  responsible  for 
greater  Cleveland's  remarkable  eco- 
nomic comeback  in  recent  years.  As 
executive  vice  president  of  the  associa- 
tion with  responsibility  for  day  to  day 
administration,  Carole  Hoover  directly 
manages  its  five  major  divisions.  She 
has  provided  much  of  the  leadership  for 
private  sector  involvement  in  eco- 
nomic development,  infrastructure 
funding,  expanded  air  service,  inter- 
national trade  expansion  and  other 
vital  issues.  Her  ability  to  play  key 
roles  in  uniting  public  officials  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  with  the  goal  of 
bettering  Cleveland  is  unequaled  in  our 
State.  She  has  had  direct  responsibility 
for  such  outstanding  initiatives  as  the 
Build-Up  Greater  Cleveland  Campaign, 
Leadership  Cleveland,  the  Air  Service 
Development  Committee,  and  efforts  to 
expand  Cleveland's  Defense  Financial 
and  Accounting  Service  Center. 

Carole  Hoover  is  very  active  in  a 
number  of  Cleveland  community  orga- 
nizations and  has  numerous  business 
affiliations.  These  include  serving  as 
president  of  Concessions  International 
of  Cleveland,  a  board  member  of 
Shoney's.  Inc..  and  Original  Cookie 
Airports.  Inc.,  and  a  partner  in  the  host 
Marriott  Corp. 

Carole  Hoover  is  not  only  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  outstanding  business 
leaders,  she  is  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  advocate  of  civil  and  human 
rights.  She  served  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  As  a 
board  member  of  the  King  Center  in 
Atlanta,  GA,  she  has  been  a  successful 
fundraiser  and  has  worked  extensively 
with  national  and  international  cor- 
porations in  the  support  of  the  center. 
Corporate  boards  have  actively  re- 
cruited her  unusual  combination  of 
business  acumen  and  community  con- 
cern. 

Madam  President,  it  is  important  not 
to  understate  the  significance  of  this 
latest  appointment.  Carole  Hoover  is 
one  of  the  first  women  and  the  first  Af- 
rican-American woman  to  hold  such  a 
position  in  any  of  our  major  cities.  It  is 
certainly  a  tribute  to  Cleveland's  busi- 
ness leadership  that  it  placed  merit, 
qualification  and  leadership  above 
color  in  making  such  an  historic  ap- 
pointment. The  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association  is  an  active  and 
important  partner  in  community  devel- 
opment in  northeast  Ohio.  The  associa- 
tion has  again  shown  its  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  our  future  through  the  selec- 
tion of  Carole  F.  Hoover  as  president  of 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Associa- 
tion. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DENNY  CRUM— UNI- 
VERSITY OF  LOUISVILLE  BAS- 
KETBALL COACH  IS  NAMED  TO 
THE  BASKETBALL  HALL  OF 
FAME 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow 
Kentuckian.  Denny  Crum.  head  basket- 
ball coach  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, was  named  to  the  Basketball  Hall 
of  Fame  yesterday  and  will  be  inducted 
on  May  9  of  this  year.  Anyone  who  has 
followed  college  basketball  during  the 
last  20  years  knows  that  this  is  an 
honor  which  is  richly  deserved  by  a 
man  known  as  much  for  his  class  and 
calm  demeanor  as  for  his  outstanding 
won-loss  record. 

Coach  Crum  has  been  at  U  of  L  for  23 
years  and  is  currently  enjoying  one  of 
his  most  successful  seasons.  This  edi- 
tion of  the  Cardinals  currently  posts  an 
impressive  18-2  record  and  is  leading 
the  Metro  Conference.  Television  ana- 
lyst Dick  Vitale  said  just  last  weekend 
that  Coach  Crum's  team  boasts  the 
most  talented  starting  five  of  any  team 
in  the  Nation.  Fans  of  the  game  should 
not  be  surprised  however.  Coach  Crum 
has  won  11  regular  season  Metro  Con- 
ference championships  and  9  Metro 
Tournament  titles. 

Coach  Crum  comes  by  his  basketball 
prowess  through  strong  bloodlines. 
Originally  from  California.  Coach 
Crum  learned  the  game  from  one  of  its 
giants,  the  wizard  of  Westwood,  John 
Wooden  of  UCLA.  He  played  for  Coach 
Wooden  at  UCLA  for  3  years  and  later 
coached  for  him  until  taking  the  Louis- 
ville job  in  1971.  Coach  Wooden  paid  his 
pupil  some  high  praise  recently— when 
asked  to  describe  the  future  Hall  of 
Famer  he  said,  "He  was  born  to 
coach." 

Madam  President.  Denny  Crum's 
record  is  more  than  just  statistics, 
though  his  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves. He  was  the  second  fastest  col- 
lege coach  to  reach  500  victories.  He 
has  coached  more  NCAA  Final  Four 
teams— six— than  all  other  coaches  ex- 
cept Wooden  and  Dean  Smith  of  UNC. 
His  teams  have  qualified  for  the  NCAA 
tournament  17  times  and  came  away 
champions  in  both  1980  and  1986.  In 
fact,  the  University  of  Louisville  was 
widely  regarded  as  the  team  of  the 
1980's  when  they  appeared  in  four  Final 
Fours. 

Coach  Crum.  as  is  his  style,  would  be 
the  first  to  point  out  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  have  helped  him  achieve 
his  many  successes.  He  has  been 
blessed  to  have  wonderful  assistant 
coaches  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  tal- 
ent during  his  time  at  Louisville.  What 
Cardinal  fan  could  forget  Darrell  Grif- 
fith who  led  the  "Doctors  of  Dunk"  to 
the  1980  title,  or  "Never  Nervous" 
Pervis  Ellison,  who  as  a  freshman 
helped  the  Cards  win  the  1986  crown. 
Coach  Crum  has  had  22  former  players 
go  on  to  the  next  level  and  play  in  the 
NBA. 
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But  he  has  not  won  with  talent  alone. 
It  has  been  his  ability  to  take  the  non 
all-stars  and  make  them  produce  that 
has  made  him  a  winner.  Cardinal  fans 
cannot  forget  Poncho  Wright,  Roger 
Burkman,  Charles  Jones,  Tony  Branch. 
Jerry  Eaves,  or  Jeff  Hall,  solid  players 
all,  who  Crum  helped  achieve  success 
beyond  their  abilities  as  they  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  some  of  Louisville's 
finest  teams.  This  is  truly  the  mark  of 
a  great  coach  and  leader. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  Coach 
Crum  as  he  goes  to  Springfield.  MA,  to 
accept  this  wonderful  honor.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U  OF  L  Coach  Wins  Spot  Among  Basketball 

Elite 

(By  Russ  Brown) 

University  of  Louisville  basketball  coach 

Denny  Crum  finally  blew  his  long-standing 

image  as  Cool  Hand  Luke  yesterday. 

It  happened  during  a  combination  news 
conference/celebration  in  front  of  the  media, 
members  of  the  U  of  L  athletic  department, 
close  friends  and  his  wife  as  Crum  answered 
questions  about  his  election  to  the  Basket- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Crum.  who  earned  the  -Cool  Hand"  nick- 
name for  his  ability  to  remain  unruffled 
under  pressure  during  23  years  at  U  of  L. 
uncharacteristically  lost  control  of  his  emo- 
tions as  he  started  to  speak  to  the  group  of 
about  75  at  the  Student  Activities  Center. 

His  voice  cracking  and  his  eyes  welling 
with  tears.  Crum  said:  -I  can't  tell  you  how 
nice  it  is  to  have  you  here  to  share  this  spe- 
cial time.  I  guess  it's  normal  to  get  emo- 
tional at  a  time  like  this  because  it's  not 
something  that  happens  every  day   " 

And  Crum  admitted  that,  contrary  to  his 
earlier  statements,  he  was  nervous  about 
whether  he  would  be  elected  after  being  one 
of  11  nominated  in  November. 

I  was  anxious.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
now.  "  he  said.  -I  was  trying  to  pretend  like 
I  wasn't,  but  you  can't  help  but  be.  Right 
now  I  just  feel  great." 

Crum  got  official  word  of  his  election  at 
10:15  a.m.  yesterday  in  a  phone  call  from  a 
Hall  of  Fame  official.  Crum  joined  two  other 
coaches.  Chuck  Daly  and  Cesare  Rubini.  and 
a  pair  of  players,  Carol  Bizejowski  and  Harry 
"Buddy  "  Jeannette.  as  members  of  the  1994 
induction  class. 

For  induction,  a  nominee  needed  18  of  24 
votes  from  the  Honors  committee. 
Enshrinement  ceremonies  will  be  May  9  at 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Civic  Center. 

Crum  will  become  one  of  only  three  active 
college  coaches  in  the  Hall,  joining  North 
Carolina's  Dean  Smith  and  Indiana's  Bob 
Knight. 

Asked  about  his  reputation  of  being  calm, 
cool  and  collected.  Crum  replied  that  his  de- 
meanor is  misleading,  and  his  wife,  Joyce, 
agreed. 

"I'm  not  that  cool,  although  it  might  ap- 
pear that  way."  said  Crum.  56.  who  was  given 
the  Cool  Hand  Luke  tag  early  in  his  career 
by  former  Marquette  coach  and  TV  com- 
mentator Al  McGuire.  "Everybody  shows 
their  emotions  in  different  ways,  and  I  usu- 
ally don't  show  mine  outwardly.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  I  don't  have  emotions.  I  do." 
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Joyce  Crum  said  her  husband  has  "mel- 
lowed" over  the  years. 

•One  of  his  assets  has  always  been  that  he 
is  able  to  tune  everything  else  out  and  really 
focus,"  she  said.  "Now  he's  still  able  to  focus 
but  have  fun  too.  I  don't  know  anyone  who 
wouldn't  have  been  a  little  emotional 
today." 

True  to  form.  Crum  accepted  the  honor 
with  humility,  crediting  his  assistant  coach- 
es, former  players  and  U  of  L  administrators. 
"No  one  could  ever  achieve  this  by  him- 
self." Crum  said.  •I'm  very,  very  appre- 
ciative to  everyone  who  has  helped  me,  and 
I'm  thankful  for  all  the  good  fortune  I've 
had.  I've  been  really  lucky  over  the  years." 
Each  new  Hall  of  Famer  is  required  to 
walk  to  the  podium  during  the  induction 
ceremonies  with  a  current  member,  and 
Crum  said  he  will  invite  his  former  coach  at 
UCLA.  John  Wooden,  to  accompany  him. 
Wooden.  84  said  from  his  Los  Angeles  home 
that  he  will  try  to  attend  if  he  is  healthy 
enough  to  make  the  trip. 

Crum.  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  played  for 
Wooden  from  1956-58.  and  was  his  top  assist- 
ant coach  and  chief  recruiter  from  1968-71 
when  he  moved  to  U  of  L  to  succeed  John 
Dromo.  Crum  helped  the  Bruins  win  three  of 
their  seven  consecutive  national  champion- 
ships. 

Wooden  said  he  always  suspected  that 
Crum  was  ticketed  for  greatness. 

•He  was  born  to  coach."  Wooden  said  re- 
cently: "Even  at  the  time  he  was  playing,  it 
was  evident  he  was  going  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing coach.  He  was  the  most  inquisitive  play- 
er I  ever  had  and  was  always  learning." 

Two  veteran  Metro  Conference  coaches, 
M.K.  Turk  of  Southern  Mississippi  and 
Sonny  Smith  of  Virginia  Commonwealth, 
said  Crum's  election  was  long  overdue. 

•I  think  it  was  an  automatic,"  Turk  said. 
••He  is  admired  throughout  the  coaching 
ranks.  I  can't  think  of  anybody  who  doesn't 
think  Denny  Crum  is  one  of  the  finest  coach- 
es we've  had  in  our  profession  since  Dr. 
Naismilh  hung  up  the  peach  basket." 

"Denny  Crum  is  one  of  the  all-time  greats 
in  this  business  and  I'm  tickled  to  death  for 
him,"  Smith  said.  "He  does  everything  in- 
volved in  coaching— on  the  practice  floor, 
during  a  game,  recruiting  and  motivating— 
extremely  well." 

Crum,  whose  current  team  is  18-2  and 
ranked  seventh  in  the  nation,  was  also  com- 
plimented by  one  of  his  biggest  rivals,  Ken- 
tucky coach  Rick  Pitino,  who  said:  'I  think 
it's  terrific.  Anybody  who  can  sustain  that 
excellence  for  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  he 
has  certainly  deserves  the  Hall  of  Fame." 

U  of  L  sophomore  forward  Brian  Riser  said 
Crum  deserves  the  honor  and  that  the  play- 
ers appreciate  his  low-key  coaching  style. 

••He's  one  of  the  most  levelheaded  persons 
around,"  Kiser  said.  •■It's  great  to  play  for 
somebody  like  that  who  doesn't  rant  and 
rave  and  bring  a  lot  of  attention  to  himself. 
He  just  coaches;  he's  not  in  it  for  his  own 
personal  glory." 

Center  Clifford  Rozier  added  his  congratu- 
lations, too,  but  couldn't  resist  a  good-na- 
tured jab. 

"He  may  use  this  as  some  leverage  to  get 
us  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  instruc- 
tions," Rozier  said,  grinning.  "It  will  be  like, 
•Hey.  I'm  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  y'all  need  to 
listen  to  me.'" 

U  of  L  athletic  director  Bill  Olsen  spoke  of 
Crum's  generous  donations  of  time  to  civic, 
charitable  and  university  causes  and  called 
him  a  "Hall  of  Fame  person,"  not  just  a  Hall 
of  Fame  coach. 

•■Denny's  coaching  record  speaks  for  itself, 
but  his  accomplishments  go  well  beyond  vic- 


tories and  championships."  Olsen  said.  'He 
has  quietly  and  generously  given  his  time 
and  efforts  off  the  court  without  seeking 
self- promotion." 

Crum's  contract  at  U  of  L  takes  him 
through  the  1997-98  season.  His  first  coaching 
assignment  as  a  Hall  of  Famer  will  come  to- 
morrow night  against  south  Florida  in 
Tampa,  which  is  where  he  notched  his  500th 
career  victory  last  season. 

WINNINGEST  ACTIVE  COACHES 

INCAA  division  I  men's  basWbsll.  through  Monday's  gamesi 


Coach 


Years 


1  Oean  Smith.  North  Carohna     

2  James  Phelan.  Ml  St  Mary's  (Md.) .. 

3  Don  Haskms,  leas  El  Paso     

4  Bob  Knighl,  Indiana       , 

5  letty  Oiiesell.  James  Madreon „ 

6  Norm  Stewart.  Missouri   ., 

J  lou  Henson.  Illinois 

8  G«ne  Bartow.  Alabama-Birmingham 

9  Gai>  Colson,  Fresno  Slate      

10  Denny  Crum.  Louisville 


33 

;93 

40 

718 

33 

640 

29 

633 

32 

630 

33 

628 

32 

621 

33 

612 

33 

542 

23 

536 

MOST  NCAA  TOURNEY  WINS 


Number  and  coach 


Tournament 
First       latei 


55  Dean  Smith.  North  Carolina  . 

47  John  Wooden.  UCLA  -. 

38  Bob  Knighl.  Indiana   

35  Denny  Crum,  Louisville  ._ 

35  Mike  Krzyzewski,  Duke   


1967 
1950 
1973 
1972 
1984 


1993 
1975 
1993 
1993 
1993 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT,  S.  1361 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  adopted  a  substitute 
version  of  the  School-To-Work  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  S.  1361.  This  is  a  positive 
step  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  national 
strategy  to  train  noncollege  bound  stu- 
dents in  the  job  skills  needed  to  keep 
America  competitive.  It  is  good  news 
for  our  young  people,  who  need  the 
skills  and  training  to  market  them- 
selves in  this  tight  economy.  Moreover, 
it  is  good  for  industry,  which  is  strug- 
gling with  a  skills  gap  that  is  hamper- 
ing its  competitive  posture  in  the  glob- 
al marketplace. 

The  School-To-Work  Opportunities 
Act  would  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  and  to  eligible  private 
partnerships  to  implement  school-to- 
work  programs.  The  legislation  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  active  employer  in- 
volvement in  the  training  of  our  young 
people  through  the  establishment  of 
partnerships  between  educational  and 
business  interests.  To  be  successful,  a 
strong  training  program  must  include 
school-based  learning,  work-based 
learning  and  connecting  activities  that 
bring  the  two  experiences  together.  S. 
1361  takes  a  needed  step  in  this  direc- 
tion by  providing  Federal  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  States— not  mandates. 

Madam  President.  I  would  offer  only 
two  additional  observations.  First,  I 
was  pleased  Senator  Thurmond  and  I 
were  able  to  work  out  language  with 
the  managers  of  S.  1361  and  the  admin- 
istration to  drop  the  paid  work  require- 
ment. This  provision  would  have  pre- 
cluded many  existing  programs  from 
participating   in   school-to-work   part- 


nerships that  will  result  with  this  leg- 
islation. Not  all  programs  in  place 
today  have  paid  work  participation 
from  employers.  In  fact,  many  employ- 
ers lack  the  resources  to  make  such  a 
commitment,  despite  their  willingness 
to  provide  critically-needed  training  to 
our  young  people. 

In  my  State,  the  Rhode  Island  Tech 
Prep  Program  is  a  partnership  that  in- 
cludes the  Community  College  of 
Rhode  Island  [CCRI],  32  secondary  high 
schools  and  vocational  technical  facili- 
ties, and  representatives  from  indus- 
try. This  program  serves  1,400  students, 
and  has  both  a  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  component.  While  the  high 
school  component  has  no  paid  work 
participation,  there  is  some  at  the 
postsecondary  level. 

Given  the  lack  of  employers  with  the 
resources  to  satisfy  a  paid  work  re- 
quirement. Senator  Thurmond  and  I 
felt  this  provision  should  be  deleted. 
Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  managers  of 
this  bill,  and  the  administration  for 
working  with  us  to  remove  this  obsta- 
cle. With  the  acceptance  of  the  Thur- 
mond-Chafee  amendment,  programs 
like  Rhode  Island  Tech  Prep  will  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  new 
program. 

Second,  I  share  Senator  KaS.sebaum's 
concern  about  the  proliferation  of  job 
training  programs  and  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy.  As  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  we  currently  have 
some  154  separate  training  programs. 
While  school-to-work  is  an  excellent 
and  needed  step,  it  falls  short  of  the 
real  consolidation  needed.  It  is  my  rec- 
ommendation that  we  revisit  this  issue 
of  consolidation  to  ensure  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  our  scarce  budgetary  re- 
sources. 

In  the  interim,  I  hope  the  waiver  pro- 
visions contained  in  S.  1361  will  give 
States  the  needed  flexibility  to  com- 
bine funds  and  consolidate  activities 
where  it  is  logical  to  do  so. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  any- 
one even  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  knows  that  no  Presi- 
dent can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax 
money  that  has  not  first  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  Congress — 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt  or  that 
Bush  ran  it  up,  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was,  and  is,  the  Constitutional  duty  of 
Congress  to  control  Federal  spending. 
Congress  has  failed  miserably  in  that 
task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,516,106,312,578.34  as  of  the 


close  of  business  yesterday,  Tuesday, 
February  8.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,322.27. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DEWITT 
REAMS 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
long-time  Mobile.  AL.  attorney  DeWitt 
Reams,  who  retired  in  December  1993 
after  53  years  of  law  practice.  During 
that  time,  he  became  one  of  the  Mobile 
area's  top  corporate  lawyers  and  civic 
leaders. 

Although  he  will  be  away  from  legal 
circles,  DeWitt  Reams  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  giants  of  his 
profession.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  for  a 
long,  healthy,  and  happy  retirement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
announcing  DeWitt's  retirement  and 
summarizing  his  life  and  career  from 
the  December  16,  1993,  edition  of  the 
Mobile  Register  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attorney  Retiring  after  53  Ye.ars 
(By  George  Wemeth) 
As  a  youngster.  Dewitt  Reams  was  the  son 
of  poor  tenant  dirt  farmer  in  Elmore  County 
during  the  depression. 

Although  his  mother  Minnie  had  only  a 
sixth-grade  education,  she  read  avidly  to  her 
seven  children  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  in  their  modest  home.  She  urged 
Dewitt  and  his  six  brothers  and  sisters  •'to 
go  somewhere  and  be  somebody  "  when  they 
grew  up. 

They  did.  All  seven  children  obtained  col- 
lege educations. 

Today,  Reams— one  of  Mobile's  most 
prominent  lawyers— is  retiring  after  53  years 
of  law  practice. 

Now  77,  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  university's 
law  school  by  selling  candy  and  sodas.  He 
began  practicing  law  in  Mobile  in  1940  and 
became  one  of  the  area's  top  corporate  law- 
yers and  civic  leaders. 

"One  of  the  most  challenging  and  interest- 
ing undertakings  I've  had  as  a  lawyer  was 
representing  Mobil  Oil  (as  chief  counsel)  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  permit  to  drill  for 
oil  and  gas  in  Mobile  Bay,"  Reams  said  in  an 
interview  Wednesday. 

'•It  took  us  nine  years  from  the  time  the 
first  lease  was  obtained  from  the  state  to  the 
time  of  getting  the  first  well  drilled,  "  he 
said. 

This  legal  battle  over  getting  drilling  per- 
mits began  back  in  the  1970s,  and  continued 
into  the  1980s.  Reams  said  environmentalists 
fought  to  keep  the  permits  from  being  is- 
sued, but  Mobile  Oil  prevailed  in  the  federal 
courts. 

"The  first  well  was  successful,"  he  said, 
noting,  ••It  was  capable  of  producing  in  ex- 
cess of  56  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day, 
and  after  that  well  was  completed,  there  was 
a  rush  of  leasing  water  bottoms"  in  Alabama 
waters  in  the  lower  bay  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  in  federal  waters  off  the  Alabama 
coast. 

"Monies  that  have  come  to  the  state  from 
leasing  and  production  (from  Alabama  wa- 


ters) amount  to  almost  SI  billion  now,"  said 
Reams,  who  added,  "I  consider  that  to  be  my 
biggest  contribution  from  my  practice  of 
law." 

Reams  has  served  as  chief  Alabama  counsel 
for  a  number  of  large  corporations  and  he 
represented  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama when  it  was  formed  in  the  early  1960s. 

Today  Reams  is  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Reams.  Philips.  Brooks.  Schell.  Gaston  & 
Hudson.  P.C. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Mobile  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  original  in- 
corporator and  former  board  member  and 
former  president  of  the  Mobile  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Foundation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  from  1963  to  1967  and 
served  as  chairman  of  that  board  from  1967 
to  1970.  Reams  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  As- 
sociation from  1967  to  1970.  He  served  as  a 
vice  president  of  that  board  in  1969  and  1970. 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  BRITNELL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President. 
Charlie  Britnell.  Past  president  of 
Northwest  Community  College,  retired 
from  the  Alabama  State  School  Board 
effective  February  1.  1994.  Charlie,  a 
former  Alabama  State  legislator,  spent 
28  years  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  wish  Charlie  all  the  best  for  a  long, 
happy,  and  healthy  retirement,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  January  6  edition  of  the  Flor- 
ence. AL  TimesDaily  announcing  his 
retirement  and  outlining  his  distin- 
guished career  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  TimesDaily,  Jan.  6,  1994] 

Britnell  Leaving  St.^te  School  Board 
(By  Tom  Smith) 

RussELLViLLE.— Charlie  Britnell  said  he's 
ready  for  fishing  and  relaxation. 

Britnell.  a  former  state  legislator  and  past 
president  at  Northwest  Community  College, 
turned  in  his  resignation  Tuesday  to  the 
state  school  board.  His  resignation  will  be  ef- 
fective Feb.  1. 

"I  just  decided  it  was  the  time  to  retire, 
and  I'm  looking  forward  to  it,"  Britnell  said. 
"I'm  getting  close  to  63,  and  I've  just  had  my 
13th  grandchild.  That,  plus  some  lingering 
health  problems,  helped  me  make  the  deci- 
sion." 

Britnell.  who  has  spent  28  years  in  the  edu- 
cation field,  said  his  retirement  plans  are 
flexible  but  he  plans  to  do  a  lot  of  fishing 
and  more  traveling  with  his  wife. 

He  said  it's  been  more  than  20  years  since 
he  "set  a  hook"  on  the  lakes  of  Franklin 
County. 

"I  plan  on  doing  something  about  that."  he 
said.  "I'm  ready  to  do  some  fishing  and  just 
stay  active.  I  plan  to  be  active  in  church 
work  and  in  community  activities.  The  com- 
munity has  been  very  supportive  of  me  and 
my  family  over  these  years,  and  I  want  to 
give  something  back  to  them." 

Britnell,  who  has  traveled  to  Russia  on 
mission  work,  said  he  plans  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia  during  retirement. 

"Its  a  new  phase  in  my  life,  and  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  it,"  he  said. 

Britnell  has  worked  five  years  in  the 
Franklin  County  school  system  and  22  at 
Northwest  Community  College,  including  12 


as  the  schools  president.  He  spent  last  year 
working  as  the  executive  assistant  to  Dr. 
Fred  Gainous.  chancellor  of  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Postsecondary  Education. 

•During  more  than  two  decades  of  service 
in  the  Alabama  college  system  as  a  coun- 
selor, instructor,  president  and  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  chancellor.  Dr.  Britnell  has 
demonstrated  exemplary  service  and  leader- 
ship. "  Gainous  said.  'As  president  of  North- 
west Community  College  for  over  12  years, 
the  college  experienced  sustained  growth  and 
three  reaffirmations  for  accreditation  were 
granted." 

Gainous  said  Britnell  was  ''a  dedicated  and 
invaluable  asset"  to  the  Alabama  college 
system  and  will  be  missed. 

"Throughout  his  tenure  he  has  always 
maintained  a  clear  and  focused  commitment 
to  students,"  Gainous  said.  ■'Students  who 
have  matriculated  at  Northwest  have  indeed 
had  an  asset  in  Dr.  Britnell  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  missed  by 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  alike  " 

Britnell,  a  native  of  Franklin  County, 
served  in  the  state  Legislature  for  three 
terms.  He  was  elected  to  the  sute  Senate  in 
1978  and  then  elected  to  the  sUte  House  in 
1983.  where  he  served  two  terms. 

In  February  1992,  Britnell  was  replaced  as 
president  of  Northwest's  Phil  Campbell  and 
Hamilton  campuses  by  Dr.  Larry  McCoy  and 
Dr.  Harold  Wade  after  Britnell  requested  a 
reassignment  following  heart  bypass  sur- 
gery. 


ALL  SAINTS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

CHANCEL  CHOIR 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  the 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  Chancel 
Choir  of  Homewood,  AL,  a  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  performed  a  25-minute  a 
capella  choral  prelude  last  fall  at  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  Their  stir- 
ring performance  came  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent.  November  28,  which 
was  also  Alabama  Day  at  the  cathe- 
dral. The  choir's  prelude  came  before 
the  11  a.m.  Eucharist. 

I  am  proud  of  this  dedicated  group  of 
singers,  and  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  them  for  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  perform  at  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral,  Mem- 
bers of  the  choir  are: 

Pat  King,  Katy  Smith,  Cindi 
Eastwood.  Mike  Morris,  Rick  'Vise, 
Fran  Robins.  Jane  Pochran,  Roseanne 
Croft.  Jerry  Smith,  Gail  Smith.  Newell 
Baker.  Carol  Baker,  Ron  May,  Mike 
Bradley.  Mike  Kellum.  Kay  Kellum, 
Stuart  Richeson,  Paula  Richeson, 
Buddy  Gaines,  and  Billy  Hecker. 

Anita  Dickerson.  Virginia 

Beckworth,  Susan  Dean,  Nan  Wingo. 
Mary  Lyle  McGuire.  Martha  Miller, 
Carol  Hudson.  Judi  Nelson.  Jan  Gentry. 
Cindy  Haddock.  Chris  Kelly.  Bill 
Braden.  B,J.  Braden,  Terry  Martin.  Bill 
Funderburk,  Elise  Keddie,  Cassandra 
Lewis.  Paul  Foreman,  Lynn  Hendricks, 
and  Evan  Thayer. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  VICTOR 
POOLE  FROM  THE  ALABAMA 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President.  Vic- 
tor Poole,  the  senior  member  of  the 
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Alabama  State  Board  of  Education,  an- 
nounced in  December  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  this  year. 
Victor  is  known  throughout  the  State 
as  a  tenacious  advocate  for  his  con- 
stituents in  district  7  and  for  the  over- 
all best  interests  of  the  students  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  and  their 
teachers.  He  has  been  a  true  leader  in 
the  field  of  education  during  his  10 
terms  on  the  board,  committed  totally 
to  improving  Alabama's  public  schools. 

I  wish  Victor  every  success  as  he  fin- 
ishes his  current  term  on  the  board, 
and  extend  my  congratulations  for  a 
job  well  done.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  announcing  Victor's  re- 
tirement from  the  board  of  education 
which  appeared  in  the  December  10, 
1993,  edition  of  the  Florence,  AL 
TimesDaily  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  TimesDaily,  Dec.  10.  1993) 

PooLE  Retiring  After  10  Terms 

(By  Lisa  Singleton-Rickman) 

Victor  Poole,  the  senior  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  will  not  seek  re- 
election in  1994. 

"It's  time  to  start  making  some  retire- 
ment plans"  after  serving  10  terms  on  the 
board,  he  said. 

Poole.  62.  who  represents  District  7  on  the 
board,  is  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Moundville 
and  is  known  across  the  state  for  standing  up 
to  challenges  and  creating  a  few  of  his  own. 

"I  prefer  to  think  of  my  job  on  the  school 
board  as  to  keep  projects  ongoing."  Poole 
said.  "I  always  had  a  project  of  some  type 
going,  and  usually  they  were  10-year  projects 
such  as  building  vocational  schools  or  test- 
score  improvements.  Now  I  dont  have  any 
projects,  and  I  just  think  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  bring  new  people  in  with  (edu- 
cation reform)  happening  now." 

Perhaps  Poole  is  equally  known  for  his 
trademark  catchphrases  and  terminology. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  the  Times 
Daily  on  Thursday,  he  once  again  proved 
true  to  his  reputation  when  he  summarized 
his  retirement  as  "a  situation  where  my  gar- 
den is  grassy." 

Poole  said  tht  thing  he'll  miss  most  about 
working  on  the  school  board  is  the  associa- 
tion with  people. 

"It's  going  to  be  hard  for  me  to  not  be  a 
part  of  that  board,  because  it's  been  my  life 
all  these  years."  Poole  said.  "But  I  don't 
think  anybody  is  indispensable.  As  we  say 
around  here,  the  monkey  don't  stop  the 
show." 

He  said  he  appreciates  the  support  he  has 
had  from  his  constituents  in  his  district  as 
well  as  his  opponents  in  previous  elections. 
"That  shows  there  is  great  concern  and  in- 
terest in  education." 

In  the  1990  election  Poole's  opposition, 
E^rl  Gardner  of  Florence,  ran  a  close  race 
and  once  again  plans  to  seels  the  District  7 
seat,  which  will  represent  the  largest  district 
in  the  state  with  12  counties  instead  of  10. 

"Mr.  Poole  was  a  very  tough  competitor  in 
the  last  campaign,  and  this  (election)  will  be 
much  different  because  there  won't  be  an  in- 
cumbent." Gardner  said.  "Anytime  there's 
no  incumbent,  there's  no  record  to  attack.  I 
didn't  do  that  in  the  last  election,  but  even 
if  he  was  running  it  wouldn't  happen  this 
time,  either." 


Poole  has  not  shied  from  controversial  is- 
sues during  his  time  on  the  school  board. 
Gardner,  a  University  of  North  Alabama  offi- 
cial, said  that  legacy  will  continue  if  he  is 
elected. 

"With  the  status  of  education  reform  now. 
I  wouldn't  think  this  would  be  a  position  for 
anyone  who  was  worried  about  heated  dis- 
cussions." Gardner  said. 

"This  would  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
times  I  can  think  of  to  be  there." 

Poole  said  that,  all  in  all.  he  feels  good 
about  leaving  the  post  at  this  time  because 
he's  done  his  best  to  further  education  in  the 
state. 

"I've  had  opposition  seven  times  and  won 
seven  times,  so  that  tells  me  folks  in  the  dis- 
trict have  a  good  feeling  about  my  years  of 
service." 

Poole  would  not  elaborate  on  how  he  will 
fill  the  time  he  customarily  spends  traveling 
around  the  state  visiting  various  schools  and 
educators. 

"But  he  said  he  will  always  stay  abreast  of 
what's  happening  in  education  because  "edu- 
cation is  obviously  very  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  ALEX 
CHERRY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  the 
people  of  Dothan,  AL,  were  terribly 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  former  city 
commissioner  and  community  leader 
Samuel  Alex  Cherry,  who  died  on  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  following  an  extended 
illness.  Known  by  his  many  friends  as 
"S.A.,"  he  was  an  idealist  who  truly 
had  the  pulse  of  the  people,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  trying  to  make 
Dothan  a  better  place  to  live. 

S.A.  was  widely  known  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. He  was  always  keenly  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  best  equipment 
and  personnel  for  these  departments, 
reflecting  his  deep  belief  that  what  a 
government  could  do  best  was  protect 
its  people  and  keep  them  safe  and  se- 
cure. 

S.A.  Cherry  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Dothan.  He  owned  and  operated  Allied 
Furniture  Sales  and  Cherry  Super 
Foods  for  more  than  20  years.  He  was 
actively  involved  in  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Dothan-Houston 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Dothan  Civitan  Club,  and  the  Dothan- 
Houston  County  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens.  Even  when  he  reached 
a  phase  of  his  life  when  he  could  have 
cut  back  and  spent  more  time  on  his 
own  personal  enjoyment,  he  continued 
to  serve  the  city  he  loved  so  dearly.  His 
influence,  dedication,  and  wise  counsel 
on  community  affairs  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  city  leaders. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
S.A.'s  wife,  Annie  Lee  Cherry,  and  to 
their  entire  family  in  the  wake  of  their 
loss.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  January 
2,  1994,  edition  of  the  Dothan  Eagle 
commenting  on  S.A.'s  life  and  career  of 
public  service  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks.  It 
captures  the  essence  of  what  S.A.  Cher- 
ry was  all  about. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.A.  Cherry 

Although  already  retired  from  public  serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  his  death,  public  service 
was  redefined  because  Samuel  Alex  (S.A.) 
Cherry  chose  to  serve  his  community. 

Mr.  Cherry  died  Friday  after  a  lengthy  ill- 
ness at  age  71.  Funeral  services  will  be  today 
at  2  in  Lafayette  Street  United  Methodist 
Church  with  burial  in  Memory  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  Cherry  probably  was  best  known  for 
his  service  to  the  community  as  a  member  of 
the  Dothan  City  Commission.  He  served 
three  terms  between  the  year  1978  and  1990. 
During  those  three  terms,  he  missed  only 
three  commission  meetings.  Each  time  he 
was  hospitalized. 

Mr.  Cherry's  service  did  not  stop  there, 
though.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  Lafay- 
ette Street  United  Methodist  Church's  Men's 
Bible  Class,  serving  as  president,  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Official  Board,  as  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  and  superintendent  of 
Sunday  School. 

He  was  a  charter  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Dothan  Civitan  Club,  an  active 
member  of  the  Dothan-Houston  County  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  and  National  League  of 
Cities  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Dothan 
Planning  Commission. 

He  was  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  member, 
was  on  the  National  Peanut  Festival's  Board 
of  Directors,  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Foster  Grandparents  and  was  a 
former  member  of  the  RSVP  advisory  board. 

He  formerly  operated  Cherry's  Super  Foods 
for  more  than  20  years,  beginning  on  East 
Main  Street  in  1941.  and  had  owned  Allied 
Furniture  Sales. 

Mr.  Cherry  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Dothan  and  was  a  1939  graduate  of  Dothan 
High.  He  knew  Dothan.  He  knew  its  needs. 
When  he  decided  to  enter  politics  in  1978  it 
was  with  the  aim  of  improving  his  commu- 
nity. 

He  did  that.  He  played  a  major  part  in  the 
growth  of  this  city  and  in  the  process  earned 
the  respect  of  his  constituents. 

"He's  his  own  man."  was  the  oft-used 
phrase  describing  S.A.  Cherry.  We  sincerely 
believe  his  every  decision  while  on  the  com- 
mission was  geared  toward  making  Dothan  a 
better  place  to  live. 

He  cast  the  mold.  then,  for  commission 
members  who  followed  him. 

S.A.  Cherry— truly  a  public  servant. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  CHARLES 
BUGG 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratu- 
late Dr.  Charles  Bugg,  who  recently  be- 
came chief  executive  officer  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Birmingham, 
Alabama-based  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany, BioCryst  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 
He  took  over  his  new  posts  at  BioCryst, 
a  direct  spin-off  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham's  health  re- 
search activities,  on  January  1,  after 
serving  as  a  top  scientist  at  UAB  for  26 
years. 

I  wish  Dr.  Bugg  every  success  in  his 
new  position.  Thankfully  for  UAB,  he 
will  continue  to  devote  about  10  per- 
cent   of   his    time    to    the    university 


throughout  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Birmingham  News  on  December  13, 
1993  announcing  Dr.  Bugg's  move  and 
detailing  the  important  work  done  by 
BioCryst  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Top  UAB  researcher  to  head  Biocryst 

(By  Jeffrey  Hansen) 
A    top    University    of    Alabama    at    Bir- 
mingham scientist  is  moving  from  gown  to 
town,  going  from  the  academic  research  lab 
to  the  business  suite. 

Observers  say  this  could  signal  a  coming  of 
age  in  a  decade-long  effort  to  spin  science-re- 
lated companies  off  from  the  UAB  research 
colossus. 

Specifically.  Charlie  Bugg— who  two  weeks 
ago  gave  the  distinguished  faculty  lecture  on 
his  work  in  X-ray  crystallography— is  leav- 
ing to  head  the  Birmingham-based  pharma- 
ceutical company.  BioCryst  Pharmaceuticals 
Inc. 

He  will  become  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  effective  Jan.  1. 

The  start-up  biotechnology  company  hired 
its  first  employee  in  1987  and  now  has  33. 
making  it  the  Iarge.st  spin-off  to  date  from 
UAB  health  research  activities.  Bugg  said.  In 
clinical  trial  is  one  potential  drug  for  treat- 
ing a  rare  form  of  cancer,  a  drug  that  may 
also  fight  the  skin  disease  psoriasis. 

If  the  trials  go  well.  BioCryst  could  start 
to  make  money  in  several  years. 

"I  hope  we  can."  said  William  Spencer  III. 
board  member  and  one  of  BioCryst's  co- 
founders.  "We  need  a  success  in  this  area." 

Spencer  said  Birmingham  investors  have 
provided  about  $5  million  of  BioCryst's  cap- 
italization so  far.  some  of  them  10  years  ago. 
"I  want  for  those  people  who  had  faith  in  the 
thing  to  come  out  with  a  profit.  It's  cer- 
tainly been  a  long  time. 

BioCryst's  niche  is  structure-based  drug 
design,  an  approach  to  developing  new  drugs 
that  promises  faster,  less  expensive  develop- 
ment. As  reviewed  most  recently  by  Bugg 
and  colleagues  in  "Drugs  by  Design"  in  the 
December  issue  of  Scientific  American,  the 
approach  means  learning  the  molecular 
structure  of  a  target  enzyme  in  the  human 
body  and  then  tailor-making  drugs  to  impede 
that  enzyme. 

The  enzyme  chosen  as  target  in  BioCryst's 
first  round  of  developmental  drugs  was  pu- 
rine nucleoside  phosphorylase.  One  inhibitor 
of  this  enzyme,  made  by  Southern  Research 
in  contract  work,  shows  promise  in  early 
clinical  trials  with  psoriasis  and  the  life- 
threatening  cancer  called  T-cell  lymphoma. 

Since  the  PNP  enzyme  participates  in  a  va- 
riety of  ailments  known  as  "auto-immune 
diseases"— where  the  body's  immune  system 
attacks  the  body— further  markets  may 
exist.  Ciba-Geigy  has  licensed  another  PNP 
inhibitor  designed  by  BioCryst  to  test  on  the 
auto-immune  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
This  is  potentially  a  $2  billion  market.  Bugg 
said. 

The  psoriasis  drug,  which  BioCryst  is  de- 
veloping itself,  has  a  potential  market  of 
several  million  dollars.  Bugg  said. 

The  potential  exists  to  also  attack  other 
auto-immune  problems,  such  as  rejection  of 
transplanted  organs— where  another  drug  al- 
ready has  a  $700  million  market,  juvenile  di- 
abetes, multiple  sclerosis  and  lupus.  Bugg 
said. 

Bugg.  who  has  been  at  UAB  26  years,  will 
continue  to  spend  10  percent  of  his  time  at 
the  university  next  year. 


"This  Is  critical, "  he  said.  "All  the  major 
products  at  BioCryst  have  come  out  of  the 
university." 

UAB  holds  equity  in  BioCryst— originally 
10  percent  of  the  company,  but  now  down  to 
about  2  to  4  percent.  In  return.  BioCryst  gets 
first  rights  to  UAB  research  done  by  .sci- 
entists who  contract  as  BioCryst  consult- 
ants. 

Fostering  the  success  of  BioCryst  and 
other  start-ups  fits  a  university  mission  to 
commercialize  technology  and  make  a  local 
contribution  to  the  state  economy.  Bugg 
said. 

Bugg  contrasted  Birmingham  with  other 
hotbeds  of  academic  health-related  research. 

"You  go  to  San  Diego  and  there  are  150  bio- 
technology companies  there."  Bugg  said. 
"But  the  technology  there  is  no  better  than 
the  science  coming  out  of  UAB." 

Similarly.  Birmingham  has  been  slow  to 
invest  venture  capital.  Spencer  said. 

"We've  been  told  that  if  this  thing  was  in 
the  Boston  area  or  California,  there'd  be  no 
trouble  financing  it."  he  said. 

Frederick  Dechow.  BioCryst  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  company  next  year.  At  UAB. 
scientists  and  former  shuttle  astronaut 
Larry  DeLucas  will  take  over  Bugg's  major 
academic  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Center  for  Macromolecular  Crystallography. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DOROTHY 
MITCHELL  FROM  THE  LAUDER- 
DALE COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  January  6,  1994  edition  of  the 
Florence,  AL  Times  Daily  announcing 
the  retirement  of  Dorothy  Mitchell 
from  the  Lauderdale  County  Board  of 
Education  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Dot,  as  she  is  known  to  her  many 
friends,  colleagues,  and  students,  was 
actively  involved  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation for  40  years,  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  those  who  knew  and  worked 
with  her  over  the  years.  I  wish  her  all 
the  best  for  a  long,  happy,  and  healthy 
retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"It's  the  Most  Important  Job";  Mitchell 
Completes  40-Year  Career  in  Public  Edu- 
cation 

(By  Vicki  Pounders) 

Florence— Children  and  their  education 
have  been  a  major  part  of  Dorothy  "Dot" 
Mitchell's  life  for  the  past  40  years. 

"All  my  life  I've  been  concerned  with  chil- 
dren. "  said  Mitchell,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Lauderdale  County  Board  of  Education.  "I 
love  children.  I  love  being  around  them.  It 
was  just  born  with  me." 

Mitchell,  a  Franklin  County  native,  grad- 
uated from  Florence  State  Teachers  College 
in  1952  with  a  degree  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. She  begin  teaching  first  grade  at 
Central  Elementary  School  in  the  fall  of 
1952.  She  taught  in  various  capacities  in  the 
Lauderdale  County  and  Florence  school  sys- 
tems. 

When  Osbie  J.  "Hot"  Linville  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  Lauderdale  County 
Schools  in  1969.  he  wanted  Mitchell  to  work 
in  the  central  office. 


"I  knew  Dot  itom  years  past  when  I  was 
coaching  out  at  Central  High  School." 
Linville  said.  "I  knew  that  she  had  an  excel- 
lent relationship  with  the  students  she 
taught  at  Powell  School  back  then." 

Linville  said  he  knew  Mitchell  was  devoted 
to  the  people  she  worked  with— both  the  stu- 
dents, parents  and  fellow  teachers. 

"She  has  been  and  still  is  dedicated  to 
serving  people.  "  he  said.  "She's  always  doing 
for  other  people." 

Those  qualities  were  among  many  that  in- 
spired Linville  to  bring  Mitchell  into  admin- 
istration. "Personally.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  going  to  recommend  her  for 
the  first  position  that  came  open."  he  said. 

That  position  was  supervisor  of  instruc- 
tion, a  job  as  equally  important  to  Mitchell 
as  the  time  she  spent  in  the  classroom. 

"I  enjoyed  both  segments."  said  Mitchell 
who  received  the  education  specialist  degree 
at  the  University  of  North  Alabama  after  her 
move  to  the  central  office.  "I  loved  working 
with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  working  with 
teachers.  The  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  certainly  feel 
that  I've  been  able  to  help  someone  every 
day.  whether  they  were  teachers  or  jani- 
tors." 

many  cha.nges 

As  one  might  expect,  Mitchell  has  seen 
many  changes  in  education  during  her  ca- 
reer. 

"The  biggest  change  is  scheduling."  she 
said.  "We're  trying  to  schedule  so  many 
things  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  We  need 
to  slow  down,  take  more  time  to  con- 
centrate." 

Mitchell  said  that  in  addition  to  having  so 
many  new  subjects  added  to  the  basics — com- 
puter science,  for  example — students  now 
have  more  outside  interests  such  as  sports 
and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

"They  all  have  more  global  opportunities 
to  keep  them  from  learning."  Mitchell  said. 
"A  good  teacher  uses  these  opportunities  to 
teach,  and  a  bad  teacher  blames  these  oppor- 
tunities for  their  failure  to  teach." 

But  there  are  other  things  that  never 
change. 

"Many  things  have  changed  during  my  40 
years  in  education,  but  there  is  still  nothing 
like  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  child  solve  a 
problem  or  beam  with  pride  over  getting  the 
right  answer."  Mitchell  said.  "Children 
today  are  no  different  from  children  40  years 
ago." 

reception  planned 

A  reception  for  Mitchell  will  be  held  2-4 
p.m.  today  at  the  board  of  education  office 
on  Middle  Road.  The  public  is  invited,  and  a 
special  invitation  is  extended  to  all  the  stu- 
dents Mitchell  taught  over  the  years. 

Mitchell  also  serves  as  a  Lauderdale  Coun- 
ty Commissioner,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  E-911  and  Central  Heights  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church.  She  has  also  served  on 
the  boards  of  Riverbend.  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. 

She  has  some  plans  for  her  retirement,  too. 

"We  plan  to  do  some  traveling  and  I  want 
to  do  some  things  with  my  church."  she  said. 
"I'm  also  going  to  spend  more  time  with  my 
three  grandchildren." 

But  just  because  Mitchell  will  be  out  of  the 
day-to-day  goings-on  in  education  doesn't 
mean  she'll  stop  being  interested  in  the  stu- 
dents or  those  who  teach  them. 

"I  hope  they  will  begin  each  day  with  a 
new  slate  and  challenge  and  encourage  each 
child  and  each  person  that  they  come  into 
contact  with,"  Mitchell  said. 
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•"These  children  are  our  future,  and  they're 
helping  to  shape  them.  It's  the  most  impor- 
tant job  in  the  world." 


TRIBUTE  TO  WELLS  C.  KLEIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  my  colleague 
in  paying  tribute  to  Wells  Klein. 

I  have  not  known  Wells  as  long  as 
Senator  Kennedy  has,  but  when  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  Subcommittee  in  1981, 
Wells  Klein  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  his  able  assistance  and  counsel  to 
me  on  matters  involving  our  refugee 
and  immigration  policy. 

Wells  formally  provided  the  Members 
with  his  views  and  recommendations  at 
subcommittee  hearings,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  informally  in 
meetings  in  my  office.  His  wide  experi- 
ence, which  Senator  Kennedy  has  well 
described,  and  even  more  significant, 
his  good  common  sense  and  genial 
urgings  regarding  a  very  difficult  issue, 
gave  his  recommendations  special  im- 
portance to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the 
others  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee. 

Madam  President,  many  refugees  and 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  have 
benefited  from  Wells'  efforts.  An  even 
greater  number  of  refugees  in  camps 
around  the  world  whom  we  have  as- 
sisted have  benefited  from  his  many 
years  of  service  as  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Council  for  Na- 
tionalities Service. 

We  wish  the  best  for  this  fine  man  in 
his  retirement,  though  I  seriously 
doubt  that  his  interest  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life  will 
wane  with  his  leaving  his  leadership 
post.  He  will  always  be  at  the  fore.  Ref- 
ugees and  immigrants  around  our 
Earth  will  continue  to  gain  from  his 
contributions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WELLS  C.  KLEIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
late  last  month  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Migration  Forum  and 
the  Inter-Actlon's  Committee  on  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Affairs  attempted 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  long  and  distin- 
guished service  of  Wells  Klein,  a  long- 
time servant  and  advocate  for  refugees 
around  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  event  was  can- 
celed because  of  the  winter  storm  over 
Washington.  But  no  storm  can  dimin- 
ish his  record  of  service,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Simpson 
in  offering  these  brief  words  of  tribute. 

Wells  Klein  is  retiring  after  20  years 
as  executive  director  of  the  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service.  How- 
ever, those  of  us  who  have  served  on 
the  Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee 
knew  of  his  work  and  valued  his  coun- 
sel long  before  he  joined  the  Council. 

On  repeated  occasions  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  when  we  were  trying  to 
highlight  the  need  and  increase  support 


for  refugees  and  civilian  war  casual- 
ties, Wells  served  as  a  special  consult- 
ant— traveling  to  the  field,  reviewing 
the  situation  on  the  front  lines,  and  re- 
porting the  enormous  human  costs  in- 
volved in  that  tragic  conflict.  And  re- 
peatedly he  returned  to  our  Sub- 
committee to  outline  his  findings  and 
recommendations  and,  in  the  process, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Vietnam's  war 
victims.  Countless  thousands  were 
saved  through  his  work  during  those 
difficult  years. 

Madam  President,  he  has  remained 
true  to  this  commitment  since  then, 
working  to  help  resettle  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Indochinese  refugees,  striving 
to  highlight  the  needs  of  refugees  and 
war  victims  around  the  world — in  Cam- 
bodia, Central  America,  and,  most  re- 
cently, the  human  victims  of  the  con- 
flict in  Bosnia. 

In  addition.  Wells  has  always  been 
ready  to  help  us  wrestle  with  legisla- 
tion to  help  resettle  refugees,  to  do  it 
better,  and  to  do  it  so  we  could  help 
more  refugees.  Over  the  years  he  has 
spent  many  hours  testifying  before  our 
subcommittee  and  others  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  We  will  always  be  grateful 
for  his  leadership  in  promoting  wiser, 
more  generous  and  more  effective  leg- 
islative tools  for  assisting  refugees. 

Madam  President,  I  simply  want  to 
join  his  colleagues  in  the  voluntary 
agency  community  in  paying  tribute  to 
Wells — for  his  years  of  service  with  ref- 
ugees, his  many  contributions  to  war 
victims,  and  for  his  steadfast  leader- 
ship of  humanitarian  causes. 

The  world — even  a  world  in  conflict — 
is  a  better  one  today  for  Wells  Klein 
having  been  here,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  I  am  confident,  in  the  years  ahead 
as  he  continues  his  life-long  work. 


TWO  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASH- 
INGTON POST  ON  CORRECTIONS 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  articles  regarding  cor- 
rections education  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  29  and 
30,  1994,  and  I  would  ask  that  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

As  I  have  often  said,  education  is  our 
primary  hope  for  rehabilitating  pris- 
oners. Without  education,  I  am  afraid 
most  inmates  leave  prison  only  to  re- 
turn to  a  life  of  crime.  As  George  Will 
notes  in  his  column,  entitled  "Peanut's 
Prison  Tale,"  97  percent  of  all  persons 
now  incarcerated  will  someday  leave 
prison.  Two-thirds  of  those  individuals, 
however,  will  be  returned  to  prison 
within  the  first  3  years. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
look  to  education.  As  Colman  McCar- 
thy asserts  in  his  article.  "Better 
100,000  More  Teachers  Than  100,000 
More  Police,"  education  equals  crime 
prevention.  Diplomas  are  crime  stop- 
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pers.  We  must  recognize  that  education 
dramatically  reduces  recidivism  rates 
and  that  it  costs  much  less  to  educate 
a  prisoner  than  it  does  to  keep  one  be- 
hind bars. 

With  respect  to  Pell  grants  for  incar- 
cerated students,  recent  changes  in  law 
made  through  the  1992  higher  edu- 
cation reauthorization  have  provided 
strong  mechanisms  to  crack  down  on 
any  abuse  in  this  program.  For  exam- 
ple. Pell  grants  cannot  be  used  at  any 
school  which  offers  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  courses  by  correspondence, 
has  a  student  enrollment  in  which 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  students 
are  incarcerated,  or  has  an  enrollment 
in  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
students  are  admitted  under  ability-to- 
benefit  provisions.  In  addition,  no  pris- 
oner under  sentence  without  a  possibil- 
ity of  parole  can  obtain  a  Pell  grant. 
These  and  other  changes  help  ensure 
that  the  Pell  grant  will  not  be  misused 
and  will,  instead,  be  an  important  tool 
for  rehabilitation. 

Madam  President,  I  know  this  is  still 
a  controversial  issue,  but  we  must 
maintain  our  commitment  to  correc- 
tions education.  Criminals  should  be 
sentenced  and  incarcerated,  but  let  us 
also  be  concerned  with  their  rehabilita- 
tion so  that  prison  does  not  remain  a 
revolving  door. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29.  1994] 

Better  100.000  More  Teachers  Than  100.000 

More  Police 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

America's  wardens  and  parole  officers 
know  what  few  in  the  Senate  and  House  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  in  the  crime  bill  de- 
bate: The  more  education  inmates  receive 
while  in  prison,  the  less  likely  it  is  they  will 
commit  crimes  on  release. 

Recidivism  rates,  which  range  between  60 
and  70  percent  in  most  states,  are  cut  by  as 
much  as  80  percent  among  men  and  women 
who  completed  high  school  or  college  courses 
while  in  prison.  Education  equals  prevention. 
Diplomas  are  crime  stoppers. 

As  Congress  finishes  work  on  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  $22  billion  crime  bill,  no  in- 
creased funding  for  education  programs  is  in 
the  legislation.  It's  the  other  way.  The  Sen- 
ate backed  an  amendment — sponsored  by 
Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  (R-Texas).  who  is  cur- 
rently under  felony  indictment  for  political 
abuses — to  deny  prisoners  college  courses 
under  Pell  grants. 

For  state  programs,  the  same  holds.  In 
Florida.  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  proposed  a  20 
percent  Increase  in  his  prison  budget  while 
decreasing  money  for  prison  education:  from 
$14.2  million  to  $13.5  million  next  year.  The 
Florida  Correctional  Education  School  Au- 
thority had  asked  for  $35  million,  a  meager 
amount  in  itself  that  would  have  amounted 
to  less  than  2  cents  of  every  prison  dollar. 

America's  prisons  are  centers  of  illiteracy. 
The  Correctional  Educational  Association,  a 
Laurel.  Md..  organization  with  2,800  mem- 
bers, estimates  that  of  the  1.2  million  people 
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currently  caged,  more  than  70  percent  are 
functionally  illiterate.  Only  20  percent  are  in 
education  programs.  Some  98  percent  of 
those  now  locked  away  will  be  freed  eventu- 
ally, most  within  five  years.  If  they  can't 
read  or  add.  they  have  a  dog's  chance  of  get- 
ting even  an  unskilled  job. 

On  the  last  go-'round  of  a  federal  crime 
bill— in  the  summer  of  1991— a  crime-preven- 
tion amendment  was  offered  to  establish  re- 
quired literacy  programs  in  state  prisons. 
Funded  for  $25  million  over  two  years,  it  lost 
55-39.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  led  the 
opposition,  arguing  that  the  amendment 
would  force  "states  to  spend  their  limited 
dollars  on  teaching  rapists  and  murderers 
rather  than  children." 

Those  who  are  closer  than  Strom  Thur- 
mond to  the  realities  of  illiteracy  and  crimi- 
nals look  bemusedly  at  the  anti-crime 
posturings  of  politicians,  now  on  profuse  dis- 
play. One  of  them  is  Jody  Spertzel,  an  assist- 
ant editor  of  Corrections  Today,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation. She  had  never  visited  a  maximum 
security  prison  until  last  summer.  To  inter- 
view some  inmates  for  a  story  about  an  edu- 
cation program  in  a  state  prison,  she  trav- 
eled to  an  l.lOO-prisoner  facility  in 
Craigsville.  Va..  about  150  miles  southwest  of 
Washington. 

Of  that  journey  and  the  time  spent  speak- 
ing with  some  prisoners.  Spertzel,  27,  a  Penn 
State  graduate  and  a  person  graced  with  an 
open  mind,  recalled  last  week:  "It's  a  day  I 
think  of  often.  I  believe  it  has  influenced  my 
life  and  outlook.  The  reception  I  received, 
both  by  the  staff  and  by  the  inmates,  has  re- 
mained in  my  mind.  Often  I  wonder  if  we  on 
the  outside  can't  be  doing  more  to  ensure 
that  prisoners  have  better  options  and  oppor- 
tunities awaiting  them  when  they  are  re- 
leased. I  also  wonder  what  I  can  do  individ- 
ually to  ensure  that  others  do  not  join  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  choosing  to 
change  careers  right  now.  to  become  a  teach- 
er." 

Spertzel  has  begun  looking  into  job  possi- 
bilities as  a  prison  teacher.  Let's  wish  her 
luck — tons  of  it.  Because  luck  is  about  all 
that's  available. 

Others  who  are  committed  to  the  rational 
and  effective  include  Gail  Schwartz,  who  is 
50  percent  of  the  Office  of  Correctional  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Education.  Only 
three  years  old  and  funded  for  $11  million. 
Schwartz's  office  has  awarded  small-sum 
demonstration  grants  to  41  programs — out  of 
329  applications.  "Enormous  interest  is 
present."  she  says. 

Schwartz  represents  an  enlightened  kind  of 
anti-crime  advocacy:  getting  genuinely 
tough  on  criminals  by  exposing  them  to  the 
rigor  and  discipline  of  the  classroom.  If  calls 
from  the  Justice  Department  were  as  loud 
for  100.000  prison  teachers  as  they  are  for 
100,000  more  police,  a  decrease  In  crime 
would  be  in  sight. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30.  1994] 

Peanut's  Prison  Tale 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Jessup.  Md.— Peanut  is  a  man  of  few  words 
but  his  gaze  can  peel  paint,  and  he  frowns 
eloquently  about  something  Congress  may 
do  regarding  Pell  grants. 

Peanut's  given  name  is  Eugene  Taylor.  He 
has  spent  about  half  of  his  42  years  situated 
as  he  now  is.  behind  bars  and  barbed  wire, 
sentenced  to  be  plus  25  years  for  murder  and 
armed  robbery.  He  dropped  out  of  school  in 
the  9th  grade.  The  school,  he  indicates,  had 
no  strong  objection.  Sentimentalists  who 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy 
never  met  Peanut  in  his  misspent  youth. 


In  his  well-spent  years  in  prison  he  h8is 
passed  the  eight-hour  examination  for  a  high 
school  equivalency  certification,  and  using 
Pell  grants  he  has  taken  enough  courses  for 
a  community  college  degree.  But  a  provision 
of  the  crime  bill  the  Senate  has  passed  would 
make  prisoners  ineligible  for  such  grants, 
which  subsidize  post-secondary  education  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  students. 

The  day  Sheriff  Clinton  addressed  Con- 
gress, which  is  chock  full  of  would-be  Wyatt 
Earps  hot  to  be  deputized  for  this  latest 
fight-to-the-finish  against  crime.  Peanut  and 
some  other  prisoners  who  have  benefited 
from  Pell  grants  sat  around  a  table  express- 
ing emphatic  disagreement  with  the  Senate. 
Douglas  Wiley  (first-degree  accessory,  rape 
and  burglary  and  armed  robbery).  Willie 
Marshallel  (drug  possession).  Olin  Fisher  Bey 
(rape).  Michael  Postlewaite  (rape).  William 
Blackston  (drug  distribution),  and  Tim 
Sweeney  (murder  and  armed  robbery)  are 
where  they  belong,  serving  long  sentences. 
But  most  of  them  will  be  paroled  someday, 
some  of  them  soon,  as  they  think  of  soon;  be- 
fore the  year  2000. 

Before  intellectual  fashion  changed,  pris- 
ons were  called  penitentiaries.  They  were 
places  for  doing  penance  and  not  much  else. 
Today  Peanut  and  his  associates  are  in  what 
Maryland  calls  a  "correctional  institution." 
But  "correcting"  criminals  is  hardly  a 
science  and  not  frequently  a  success.  Nation- 
ally the  recidivism  rate  three  years  after  re- 
lease is  about  two-thirds. 

In  withdrawing  Pell  grants  from  prisoners 
the  Senate  may  have  been  grandstanding  and 
chest-thumping,  but  it  also  was  responding 
to  scarcity.  Demand  for  grants  exceeds  sup- 
ply, so  why  should  convicts  be  served  when 
young  people  on  the  outside,  whose  parents 
pay  taxes  to  pay  for  prisons,  are  not  served? 
An  answer  may  flow  from  this  fact:  97  per- 
cent of  all  persons  now  incarcerated  will 
someday  leave  prison. 

Do  Pell  grants  for  prisoners  "work"?  Is 
educational  attainment  in  prison  a  predictor 
of  post-prison  success?  That  is  hard  to  say. 

The  prisoners  joining  Peanut  around  the 
table  are  a  self-selected  set  of  achievers,  not 
a  representative  sample  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation. There  are  data  showing  that  edu- 
cation in  prison-correlates  with  reduced  re- 
cidivism. But  that  data  may  show  only  that 
the  character  traits  that  cause  a  prisoner  to 
take  advantage  of  prison  opportunities 
would  in  any  case  dispose  those  persons  to 
re-enter  society  successfully. 

Furthermore,  the  culture  of  a  prison  is 
complex.  In  a  spirited  essay,  prisoner 
Postlewaite  suggests,  as  the  other  long-term 
prisoners  at  the  table  do  this  day.  that  short- 
termers  are  giving  convicts  a  bad  name. 
Many  short-termers  regard  prison  as  a  rite  of 
passage,  a  mere  hiatus  in  a  career  of  crime. 
They  have  no  incentive — the  incentive  of 
long  sentences — to  buckle  down  to  self-im- 
provement. 

"Look  at  the  behavior  of  the  majority  of 
inmates,"  writes  Postlewaite.  "You  would 
think  that  they  were  at  the  community 
recreation  center.  All  of  their  friends,  rel- 
atives and  homeboys  are  right  there  with 
them,  and  they  are  just  as  cheerful  as  they 
were  in  the  streets."  Having  spent  their 
short  sentences  watching  television,  playing 
basketball  and  making  collect  phone  calls, 
they  leave  prison  having  "no  fear  on  bad 
feelings  about  coming  back." 

The  logic  of  Postlewaite's  argument  is  that 
the  most  promising  candidates  for  Pell 
grants  are  serving  long  sentences.  But  they 
are  often  in  for  the  worst  crimes.  That  is  not 
politically  congenial  logic. 


Prisoners  who  enroll  in  education  pro- 
grams get  time  cut  from  their  sentences. 
Some  acquire  a  disquieting  fluency  with  the 
patios  of  pop  sociology— "enhancing  self-es- 
teem" and  'understanding  societal  norms"— 
that  parole  boards  may  find  soothing.  One 
feels  at  best  ambivalent  when  someone  con- 
victed of  a  heinous  crime  says  that  edu- 
cation "has  made  me  feel  good  about  my- 
self. " 

But  Peanut  does  not  talk  like  that.  And 
Congress  should  consider  the  fact  that  Pea- 
nut ma.v  be  at  large  in  a  few  years,  at  which 
time  Baltimore's  streets,  which  he  left  long 
ago.  may  be  a  bit  safer  than  they  would  be  if 
he  had  not  acquired  some  social  skills  with 
the  help  of  his  Pell  grant. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NA- 
TIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 
TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
OF  1993 

The  text  of  S.  473,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  technological 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  20.  1993.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  473 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Energy  National  Competitiveness  Tech- 
nology Partnership  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy;  and 

(2)  ""Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy. 

SEC.  3.  COMPETmVE.NESS  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  ORGAN!- 
ZA'nON  ACT. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  title  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et  seq): 
-TITLE  H— TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIPS 

•«EC.  1101.  FINDINGS.  PURPOSES  AND  DEFINI. 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Findings.— For  purposes  of  this  title. 
Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  Department  has  scientific  and 
technical  resources  within  the  departmental 
laboratories  in  many  areas  of  importance  to 
the  economic,  scientific  and  technological 
competitiveness  of  United  States  industry; 

"(2)  the  extensive  scientific  and  technical 
investment  in  people,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  the  departmental  laboratories  can 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  national 
technology  goals  in  areas  such  as  the  envi- 
ronment, health,  space,  and  transportation; 

'"(3)  the  Department  has  pursued  aggres- 
sively the  transfer  of  technology  from  de- 
partmental laboratories  to  the  private  sec- 
tor; however,  the  capabilities  of  the  labora- 
tories could  be  made  more  fully  accessible  to 
United  States  industry  and  to  other  Federal 
agencies; 

"(4)  technology  development  has  been  in- 
creasingly driven  by  the  commercial  mar- 
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ketplace.  and  the  private  sector  has  research 
and  development  capabilities  In  a  broad 
range  of  generic  technologies: 

••(5)  the  Department  and  the  departmental 
laboratories  would  benefit,  in  carrying  out 
their  missions,  from  collaboration  and  part- 
nership with  United  States  industry  and 
other  Federal  agencies:  and 

"(6)  partnerships  between  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  and  United  States  indus- 
try can  provide  significant  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  including  creation  of  jobs 
for  United  States  workers  and  improvement 
of  the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  key  sectors  of  the  economy  such  as 
aerospace,  automotive,  chemical  and  elec- 
tronics. 

"(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are — 

"(1)  to  promote  partnerships  among  the 
Department,  the  departmental  laboratories 
and  the  private  sector; 

"(2)  to  establish  a  goal  for  the  amount  of 
departmental  laboratory  resources  to  be 
committed  to  partnerships; 

•■(31  to  ensure  that  the  Department  and  the 
departmental  laboratories  play  an  appro- 
priate role,  consistent  with  the  core  com- 
petencies of  the  laboratories,  in  implement- 
ing the  President's  critical  technology  strat- 
egies; 

"(4)  to  provide  additional  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  to  carry  out  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  and  commercial 
application  activities; 

'•(5)  to  streamline  the  approval  process  for 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ments proposed  by  the  departmental  labora- 
tories; and 

"(6)  to  facilitate  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies  as  part  of  an  integrated  national  ef- 
fort to  improve  United  States  competitive- 
ness. 

■'(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term — 

'■(I)  "cooperative  research  and  development 
agreement"  has  the  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(d)(l)); 

"'(2)  "core  competency"  means  an  area  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  a  depart- 
mental laboratory  has  developed  expertise 
and  demonstrated  capabilities; 

■■(3)  "critical  technology"  means  a  tech- 
nology identified  in  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Critical  Technologies  Panel; 

"(4)  'departmental  laboratory"  means  a  fa- 
cility operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  would  be  considered  a  laboratory 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  12  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(d)(2))  or  any  other 
laboratory  or  facility  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(5)  disadvantaged'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  that  term  has  in  section  8(a)  (5)  and  (6)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)  (5) 
and  (6)); 

""(6)  "dual-use  technology'  means  a  tech- 
nology that  has  military  and  commercial  ap- 
plications; 

"(7)  'educational  institution'  means  a  col- 
lege, university,  or  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  including  any  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  education  that  would  be  ex- 
empt under  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986; 

"(8)  'minority  college  or  university'  means 
a  historically  Black  college  or  university 
that  would  be  considered  a  'part  B  institu- 
tion' by  section  322(2)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 


cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1061(2))  or  a  'mi- 
nority institution'  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  1046  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  n35d-5(3)). 

••(9)  "multi-program  departmental  labora- 
tory' means  any  of  the  following:  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  Idaho  Nation  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory. Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory. 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  National 
Renewable  Energy  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Pacific  Northwest  Lab- 
oratory, and  Sandia  National  Laboratories; 

"(10)  'partnership"  means  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  Secretary  or  one  or  more 
departmental  laboratories  undertakes  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  com- 
mercial application  or  technical  assistance 
activities  in  cooperation  with  one  or  more 
non-Federal  partners  and  which  may  include 
partners  from  other  Federal  agencies; 

"(11)  "Report  of  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Panel'  means  the  biennial  report  on 
national  critical  technologies  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603(d)  of  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy.  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6683(d));  and 

"(12)  ".small  business'  means  a  business 
concern  that  meets  the  applicable  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(a)). 

-SEC.  1102.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

""(a)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  missions  of  the 
Department,  the  Secretary  and  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  may  conduct  research, 
development,  demonstration  or  commercial 
application  activities  that  build  on  the  core 
competencies  of  the  departmental  labora- 
tories. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  missions  established 
pursuant  to  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may 
assign  to  departmental  laboratories  any  of 
the  following  missions: 

"(A)  National  security,  including  the — 

■■(i)  advancement  of  the  military  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy; 

""(ii)  support  of  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons,  or  atomic  weapons  parts,  including 
special  nuclear  materials; 

"(iii)  support  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
programs; 

""(iv)  support  for  the  dismantlement  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  safe  storage,  trans- 
portation and  disposal  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials; 

"(v)  development  of  technologies  and  tech- 
niques for  the  safe  storage,  processing,  treat- 
ment, transportation,  and  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  (including  radioactive  waste)  re- 
sulting from  nuclear  materials  production, 
weapons  production  and  surveillance  pro- 
grams, and  naval  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
grams and  of  technologies  and  techniques  for 
the  reduction  of  environmental  hazards  and 
contamination  due  to  such  waste  and  the  en- 
vironmental restoration  of  sites  affected  by 
such  waste: 

"(vi)  development  of  technologies  and 
techniques  needed  for  the  effective  negotia- 
tion and  verification  of  international  arms 
control  agreements  and  for  the  containment 
of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles  of 
such  weapons:  and 

""(vli)  protection  of  health  and  promotion 
of  safety  in  carrying  out  other  national  secu- 
rity missions. 

""(B)  Energy-related  science  and  tech- 
nology, including  the— 

""(i)  enhancement  of  the  nation's  under- 
standing of  all  forms  of  energy  production 
and  use; 


""(ii)  support  of  basic  and  applied  research 
on  the  fundamental  nature  of  matter  and  en- 
ergy, including  construction  and  operation 
of  unique  scientific  instruments; 

'"(iii)  development  of  energy  resources,  in- 
cluding solar,  geothermal.  fossil,  and  nuclear 
energy  resources,  and  related  fuel  cycles; 

""(iv)  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  research  and  development  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  technologies  and 
programs; 

""(V)  development  of  technologies  and  proc- 
esses to  reduce  the  generation  of  waste  or 
pollution  or  the  consumption  of  energy  or 
materials; 

""(vi)  development  of  technologies  and 
techniques  for  the  safe  storage,  processing, 
treatment,  management,  transportation  and 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  resulting  from 
commercial  nuclear  activities:  and 

""(vii)  improvement  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. 
""(C)  Technology  transfer. 
"•(3)(A)  In  addition  to  the  missions  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(2).  the  Departmental 
laboratories  may  pursue  supporting  missions 
to  the  extent  that  these  supporting  mis- 
sions— 

"(i)  support  the  technology  policies  of  the 
President; 

""(ii)  are  developed  in  consultation  with 
and  coordinated  with  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  that  carry  out  such  mis- 
sion activities; 

""(ill)  are  built  upon  the  competencies  de- 
veloped in  carrying  out  the  primary  missions 
identified  in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  the  missions 
identified  in  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

"'(iv)  are  carried  out  through  a  process  that 
solicits  the  views  of  United  States  industry 
and  other  appropriate  parties. 

"(B)  These  supporting  missions  shall  in- 
clude activities  in  the  following  areas: 

""(i)  developing  and  operating  high-per- 
formance computing  and  communications 
systems,  with  the  goals  of  contributing  to  a 
national  information  infrastructure  and  ad- 
dressing complex  scientific  and  industrial 
challenges  which  require  large-scale  com- 
putational capabilities: 

""(ii)  conducting  research  on  and  develop- 
ment of  advanced  manufacturing  systems 
and  technologies,  with  the  goal  of  assisting 
the  private  sector  in  improving  the  produc- 
tivity, quality,  energy  efficiency,  and  con- 
trol of  manufacturing  processes: 

"(iii)  conducting  research  on  and  develop- 
ment of  advanced  materials,  with  the  goals 
of  increasing  energy  efficiency,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  improved  industrial 
performance. 

■"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  Department's  mis- 
sions, the  Secretary,  and  the  directors  of  the 
departmental  laboratories,  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  make  use  of  part- 
nerships. Such  partnerships  shall  be  for  pur- 
poses of  the  following: 

""(A)  to  lead  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies that  the  private  sector  can  commer- 
cialize in  areas  of  technology  with  broad  ap- 
plication important  to  United  States  techno- 
logical and  economic  competitiveness: 

""(B)  to  provide  Federal  support  in  areas  of 
technology  where  the  cost  or  risk  is  too  high 
for  the  private  sector  to  support  alone  but 
that  offer  a  potentially  high  payoff  to  the 
United  States; 

""(C)  to  contribute  to  the  education  and 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers; 

"(D)  to  provide  university  and  private  re- 
searchers access  to  departmental  laboratory 
facilities;  or 


"(E)  to  provide  technical  expertise  to  uni- 
versities, industry  or  other  Federal  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  part- 
nerships, may  enter  into  agreements  using 
instruments  authorized  under  applicable 
laws,  including  but  not  limited  to  contracts, 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ments, work  for  other  agreements,  user-fa- 
cility agreements,  cooperative  agreements, 
grants,  personnel  exchange  agreements  and 
patent  and  software  licenses  with  any  per- 
son, any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  local  govern- 
mental entity,  any  educational  institution, 
and  any  other  entity,  private  sector  or  oth- 
erwise. 

""(c)  The  Secretary,  and  the  directors  of  the 
departmental  laboratories,  shall  utilize  part- 
nerships with  United  States  industry,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  to  ensure  that 
technologies  developed  in  pursuit  of  the  De- 
partment's missions  are  applied  and  com- 
mercialized in  a  timely  manner. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  work  with  other 
Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  or  commercial  ap- 
plication activities  where  the  core  com- 
petencies of  the  departmental  laboratories 
could  contribute  to  the  missions  of  such 
other  agencies. 

"SEC.  1103.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GOAI.  FOR  PART- 
NERSHIPS BETWEEN  DEPART- 
MENTAL LABORATORIES  AND  UNIT- 
ED STATES  INDUSTRY. 

""(a)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  goal  to  allocate  to 
cost-shared  partnerships  with  United  States 
industry  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  an- 
nual funds  provided  by  the  Secretary  to  each 
multi-program  departmental  laboratory  for 
research,  development,  demonstration  and 
commercial  application  activities. 

■"(b)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  an  appropriate  goal  for 
the  amount  of  resources  to  be  committed  to 
cost-shared  partnerships  with  United  States 
industry  at  other  departmental  laboratories. 

"SEC.  U04.  ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITICAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY STRATEGIE& 

""(a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
multiyear  critical  technology  strategy  for 
research,  development,  demonstration  and 
commercial  application  activities  supported 
by  the  Department  for  the  critical  tech- 
nologies listed  in  the  Report  of  the  National 
Critical  Technologies  Panel. 

"■(b)  In  developing  such  strategy,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

■•(1)  identify  the  core  competencies  of  each 
departmental  laboratory; 

""(2)  develop  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Department  in  each 
of  the  critical  technologies  listed  in  the  re- 
port, taking  into  consideration  the  core  com- 
petencies of  the  departmental  laboratories; 

"(3)  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  United  States  industry,  including 
members  of  industry  associations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  organizations:  and 

""(4)  participate  in  the  executive  branch 
process  to  develop  critical  technology  strate- 
gies. 

"SEC.  1105.  PART?VERSH1P  PREFERENCES. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
principal  economic  benefits  of  any  partner- 
ship accrue  to  the  United  States  economy. 

■■(b)  Any  partnership  that  would  be  given 
preference  under  section  12(c)(4)  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(c)(4)  if  it  were  a  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agreement 
shall  be  given  preference  under  this  title. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Laboratory  Part- 


nership Advisory  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 1109.  for  application  of  section  12(c)(4)  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(c)(4))  and  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
partnerships. 

■'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  part- 
nerships that  involve  minority  colleges  or 
universities  or  private  sector  entities  owned 
or  controlled  by  disadvantaged  individuals. 

"SEC.  1106.  EVALUA'nON  OF  PARTNERSHIP  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

■■(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory  Board 
established  in  section  1109.  shall  develop 
mechanisms  for  independent  evaluation  of 
the  ongoing  partnership  activities  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  departmental  laboratories. 

•"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of 
each  departmental  laboratory  shall  develop 
mechanisms  for  assessing  the  progress  of 
each  partnership. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  shall  utilize  the 
mechanisms  developed  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  each  on- 
going multiyear  partnership  and  shall  condi- 
tion continued  Federal  participation  in  each 
partnership  on  demonstrated  progress. 

"SEC.  1 107.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  describing  the  ongoing 
partnership  activities  of  the  Secretary  and 
each  departmental  laboratory  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  activities  planned  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  each  departmental  lab- 
oratory for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  devel- 
oping the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Laboratory  Partnership  Ad- 
visory Board  established  in  section  1109. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  later  than  March  1.  1994.  and  no  later 
than  the  first  of  March  of  each  subsequent 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
under  subsection  (a)  that  covers  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  the  first  of  October  of 
such  year. 

"(c)  Each  director  of  a  departmental  lab- 
oratory shall  provide  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  ongoing  partnership  ac- 
tivities and  a  plan  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire describing  the  partnership  activities 
the  director  plans  to  carry  out  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  director  shall  provide  such 
report  and  plan  in  a  timely  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  permit  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  under  subsection  (a). 

■"(d)  The  Secretary's  description  of  planned 
activities  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  such  information  is  available, 
appropriate  information  on— 

"(l)  the  total  funds  to  be  allocated  to  part- 
nership activities  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  director  of  each  departmental  labora- 
tory; 

"(2)  a  breakdown  of  funds  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  for  partnership  ac- 
tivities by  areas  of  technology; 

"(3)  any  plans  for  additional  funds  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  to  be  set  aside  for 
partnerships  during  the  coming  fiscal  year; 

■■(4»  any  partnership  that  involves  a  federal 
contribution  in  excess  of  $500,000  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  director  of  each  departmental 
laboratory  expects  to  enter  into  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year; 

"•(5)  the  technologies  that  will  be  advanced 
by  each  partnership  that  involves  a  Federal 
contribution  in  excess  of  $500,000; 


"(6)  the  types  of  entities  that  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  participation  in  partnerships: 

""(7)  the  nature  of  the  partnership  arrange- 
ments, including  the  anticipated  level  of  fi- 
nancial and  in-kind  contribution  from  par- 
ticipants and  any  repayment  terms: 

""(8)  the  extent  of  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures in  selecting  partnerships:  and 

"(9)  such  other  information  that  the  Sec- 
retary finds  relevant  to  the  determination  of 
the  appropriate  level  of  Federal  support  for 
such  partnerships. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  appro- 
priate notice  in  advance  to  Congress  of  any 
partnership,  which  has  not  been  described 
previously  in  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  that  involves  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  excess  of  $500,000. 

"SEC.  1108.  PARTNERSHIP  PAYMENTS. 

■■(a)(1)  Partnership  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  may  require  a  person 
or  other  entity  to  make  payments  to  the  De- 
partment, or  any  other  Federal  agency,  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  support  under  the 
agreement. 

"■(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quirement imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  credited,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  account  established  under 
paragraph  (3).  Amounts  so  credited  shall  be 
available,  subject  to  appropriations,  for  part- 
nerships. 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  "Department  of  Energy  Part- 
nership Fund'.  Funds  in  such  account  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  support 
of  partnerships. 

""(b)  The  Secretary  may  advance  funds 
under  any  partnership  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3324  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code 
to— 

""(1)  small  businesses; 

"(2)  not-for-profit  organizations  that  would 
be  exempt  under  section  501(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986;  or 

"■(3)  State  or  local  governmental  entities. 

"SEC.  1109.  LABORATORY  PARTN"ERSHIP  ADVI- 
SORY BOARD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ADVI- 
SORY GROUPS  AT  MLXTIPROGRAM 
DEPARTMENTAL  LABORATORIES. 

"•(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  ""Laboratory  Partnership  Advi- 
sory Board",  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
advice  on  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

""(2)  The  membership  of  the  Laboratory 
Partnership  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  advice  on  the  implementation  of 
this  title.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude representatives  primarily  from  United 
States  industry  but  shall  also  include  rep- 
resentatives from— 

"■(A)  small  businesses; 

""(B)  private  sector  entities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  disadvantaged  persons; 

"(C)  educational  institutions,  including 
representatives  from  minority  colleges  or 
universities; 

■■(D)  laboratories  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies: and 

"(E)  professional  and  technical  societies  in 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory 
Board  shall  request  comment  and  sugges- 
tions from  departmental  laboratories  to  as- 
sist the  Board  in  providing  advice  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

""(b)  The  director  of  each  multiprogram  de- 
partmental laboratory  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory group  consisting  of  persons  from  Unit- 
ed States  industry  to — 
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"(1)  evaluate  new  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  departmental  laboratory; 

■•<2)  identify  opportunities  for  partnerships 
with  United  States  industry;  and 

"(3)  evaluate  ongoing  programs  at  the  de- 
partmental laboratory  from  the  perspective 
of  United  States  industry. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  or  the  director  of  a 
departmental  laboratory  from  utilizing  ex- 
isting advisory  boards  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

•«EC.  UIO.  FELLOWSraP  PROGRAM. 

■"The  Secretary  shall  encourage  scientists, 
engineers  and  technical  staff  from  depart- 
mental laboratories  to  serve  as  visiting  fel- 
lows in  research  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties of  industrial  organizations.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Secretary  may  establish  a  formal 
fellowship  program  for  this  purpose  or  may 
authorize  such  activities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  Secretary  shall  also  encourage 
scientists  and  engineers  from  United  States 
industry  to  serve  as  visiting  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  departmental  laboratories. 

-SEC.  nil.  COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND 
UKJAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  TECH- 
NOLOGY DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATION. 

"The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  shall  seek  opportu- 
nities to  coordinate  their  activities  with  pro- 
grams of  State  and  local  governments  for 
technology  development  and  dissemination, 
including  programs  funded  in  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  2523 
of  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  2513  of  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  programs  funded  in  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  sections 
25  and  26  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (15 
U.S.C.  278k  and  2781).  and  section  5121(b)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  2781  note). 

-SEC.  1112.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PART- 
NERSHIPS. 

"(a)  All  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ajj- 
propriated  to  the  Secretary  for  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  or  commercial  ap- 
plication activities,  other  than  atomic  en- 
ergy defense  programs,  shall  be  available  for 
partnerships  to  the  extent  such  partnerships 
are  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  such  activities. 

"(b)  All  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  or  commercial  ap- 
plication of  dual-use  technologies  within  the 
Department's  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties shall  be  available  for  partnerships  to  the 
extent  such  partnerships  are  consistent  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  activities. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  and  made  available  for  de- 
partmental laboratory-directed  research  and 
development  shall  be  available  for  any  part- 
nership. 
"SEC.  1113.  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION. 

"Section  12(c)(7)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(c)(7)),  relating  to  the  protection  of  in- 
formation, shall  apply  to  the  partnership  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  directors  of  the  departmental  labora- 
tories. 
-SEC.  1114.  FAIRNESS  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  shall  institute  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  information  on  lab- 
oratory capabilities  and  arrangements  for 
participating  in  partnerships  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  departmental  laboratories  is 
publicly  disseminated. 


"(b)  Prior  to  entering  into  any  partnership 
having  a  Federal  contribution  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000.  the  Secretary  or  director  of  a  de- 
partmental laboratory  shall  ensure  that  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  such  partner- 
ship has  been  publicly  announced  to  poten- 
tial participants. 

"(c)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  or  the  di- 
rector of  a  departmental  laboratory  believes 
a  potential  partnership  activity  would  bene- 
fit from  broad  participation  from  the  private 
sector,  the  Secretary  or  the  director  of  such 
departmental  laboratory  may  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  for- 
mation of  a  United  States  industry  consor- 
tium to  pursue  the  partnership  activity. 
-SEC.  1115.  PRODUCT  HABILFTY. 

"The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory  Board 
established  in  section  1109.  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  enter  into  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  establishing  a  consistent  pol- 
icy and  standards  regarding  the  liability  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  non-Federal  entity 
operating  a  departmental  laboratory  and  of 
any  other  party  to  a  partnership  for  product 
liability  claims  arising  from  partnership  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretary  and  the  director  of 
each  departmental  laboratory  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  incorporate 
into  any  partnership  the  policy  and  stand- 
ards established  in  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. 

"SEC.  1116.  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory 
Board  established  in  section  1109.  develop 
guidelines  governing  the  application  of  intel- 
lectual property  laws  by  the  Secretary  and 
by  the  director  of  each  departmental  labora- 
tory in  partnership  arrangements. 

-SEC.  1117.  SMALL  BUSINESS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  simplified 
procedures  and  guidelines  for  partnerships 
involving  small  businesses  to  facilitate  ac- 
cess to  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the 
departmental  laboratories. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  cost-sharing  requirement  for  a  small 
business  involved  in  a  partnership  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  cost-sharing  re- 
quirement would  impose  an  undue  hardship 
on  the  small  business  and  would  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  partnership. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  12(d)  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710a(d)(l)).  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide funds  as  part  of  a  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreement  to  a  small  busi- 
ness if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
funds  are  necessary  to  prevent  imposing  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  small  business  and 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agreement. 

"SEC.  1118.  MINORITY  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
REPORT. 

"Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
identifying  opportunities  for  minority  col- 
leges and  universities  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  being  carried  out  by  the 
Department  or  the  departmental  labora- 
tories. The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  minority  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  preparing  the  report.  Such  report 
shall— 

"(a)  describe  ongoing  education  and  train- 
ing programs  being  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment or  the  departmental  laboratories 


with  respect  to  or  in  conjunction  with  mi- 
nority colleges  and  universities  in  the  areas 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering; 

"(b)  describe  ongoing  research,  develop- 
ment demonstration  or  commercial  applica- 
tion activities  involving  the  Department  or 
the  departmental  laboratories  and  minority 
colleges  and  universities; 

"(c)  describe  funding  levels  for  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b); 

"(d)  identify  ways  for  the  Department  or 
the  departmental  laboratories  to  assist  mi- 
nority colleges  and  universities  in  providing 
education  and  training  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics, science,  and  engineering; 

"(e)  identify  ways  for  the  Department  or 
the  departmental  laboratories  to  assist  mi- 
nority colleges  and  universities  in  entering 
into  partnerships; 

"(f)  address  the  need  for  and  potential  role 
of  the  Department  or  the  departmental  lab- 
oratories in  providing  to  minority  colleges 
and  universities  the  following: 

"(1)  increased  research  opportunities  for 
faculty  and  students; 

"(2)  assistance  in  faculty  development  and 
recruitment  and  curriculum  enhancement 
and  development;  and 

"(3)  laboratory  instrumentation  and  equip- 
ment, including  computer  equipment, 
through  purchase,  loan,  or  other  transfer; 

"(g)  address  the  need  for  and  potential  role 
of  the  Department  or  departmental  labora- 
tories in  providing  funding  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  infrastruc- 
ture facilities,  including  buildings  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  at  minority  colleges  and 
universities;  and 

"(h)  make  specific  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations, together  with  estimates  of 
necessary  funding  levels,  for  initiatives  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  or  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  to  assist  minority  col- 
leges and  universities  in  providing  education 
and  training  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering,  and  in  entering 
into  partnerships  with  the  Department  or  de- 
partmental laboratories. 
"sec.  1119.  minority  college  and  university 
sc:holarship  program. 

"The  Seci-etary  shall  establish  a  scholar- 
ship program  for  students  attending  minor- 
ity colleges  or  universities  and  pursuing  a 
degree  in  energy-related  scientific,  mathe- 
matical, engineering,  and  technical  dis- 
ciplines. The  program  shall  include  tuition 
a.ssistance.  The  program  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  scholarship  recipient  to 
participate  in  an  applied  work  experience  in 
a  departmental  laboratory.  Recipients  of 
such  scholarships  shall  be  students  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  demonstrated  (1)  a 
need  for  such  assistance  and  (2)  academic  po- 
tential in  the  particular  area  of  study. 
Scholarships  awarded  under  this  program 
shall  be  known  as  Secretary  of  Energy 
Scholarships.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendme.nt— The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
items: 

"TITLE  XI— TECHNOLOGY 
PARTNERSHIPS 
"Sec.  1101.    Finding,    Purposes    and    Defini- 
tions. 
"Sec.  1102.  General  Authority. 
"Sec.  1103.  Establishment  of  Goal  for  Part- 
nerships Between  Departmental 
Laboratories  and  United  States 
Industry. 
"Sec.  1104.  Role  of  the  Department  in  the 
Development  of  Critical  Tech- 
nology Strategies. 


"Sec.  1105.  Partnership  Preferences. 

"Sec.  1106.  Evaluation  of  Partnership  Pro- 
grams. 

"Sec.  1107.  Annual  Report. 

"Sec.  1108.  Partnership  Payments. 

"Sec.  1109.  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory 
Board  and  Industrial  Advisory 
Groups  at  Multi-Program  De- 
partmental Laboratories. 

"Sec.  1110.  Fellowship  Program. 

"Sec.  1111.  Cooperation  with  State  and  Local 
Programs  for  Technology  De- 
velopment and  Dissemination. 

"Sec.  1112.  Availability  of  Funds  for  Part- 
nerships. 

"Sec.  1113.  Protection  of  Information. 

"Sec.  1114.  Fairness  of  Opportunity. 

"Sec.  1115.  Product  Liability. 

"Sec.  1116.  Intellectual  Property. 

"Sec.  1117.  Small  Business. 

"Sec.  1118.  Minority  College  and  University 
Report. 

"Sec.  1119.  Minority  College  and  University 
Scholarship  program.". 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  ADVANCED  MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  use  part- 
nerships to  expedite  the  private  sector  de- 
ployment of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies as  required  by  section  2202(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  (42  U.S.C.  13502). 

SEC.  5.  NOT-FORPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  not-for-profit  organizations, 
such  as  the  Center  for  Applied  Development 
of  Environmental  Technology  (CADET),  that 
will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technologies 
from  the  departmental  laboratories  to  the 
private  sector. 

SEC.  8.  CAREER  PATH  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  utilizing  authority 
under  other  applicable  law  and  the  authority 
of  this  section,  shall  establish  a  career  path 
program  to  recruit  employees  of  the  national 
laboratories  to  serve  in  positions  in  the  De- 
partment. 

(b)  Section  207  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (j)(6)  the  following: 

"(7)  National  laboratories.— (A)  The  re- 
strictions contained  in  subsections  (a),  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  an  appearance 
or  communication  made,  or  advice  or  aid 
rendered  by  a  person  employed  at  a  facility 
described  in  subparagraph  (B).  if  the  appear- 
ance or  communication  is  made  on  behalf  of 
the  facility  or  the  advice  or  aid  is  provided 
to  the  contractor  of  the  facility. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing: Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  and  Sandia 
National  Laboratories.". 

(c)  Section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  section  423)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(q)  National  Laboratorie.s.— (D  The  re- 
strictions on  obtaining  a  recusal  contained 
in  paragraphs  (c)(2)  and  (c)(3)  shall  not  apply 
to  discussions  of  future  employment  or  busi- 
ness opportunity  between  a  procurement  of- 
ficial and  a  competing  contractor  managing 
and  operating  a  facility  described  in  para- 
graph (3):  Provided.  That  such  discussions 
concern  the  employment  of  the  procurement 
official  at  such  facility. 

"(2)  The  restrictions  contained  in  para- 
graph (0(1)  shall  not  apply  to  activities  per- 


formed on  behalf  of  a  facility  described  in 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing: Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  and  Sandia 
National  Laboratories.". 

SEC.  7.  STANDARDIZATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
AFFECTING  DEPARTMENT  OF  EN- 
ERGY EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7211 
through  7218)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  relating  to  part  A 
of  title  VI. 

SEC.  8.  DOE  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7132(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Under  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "Under  Secretaries". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7132(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
three  Under  Secretaries  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  perform  functions  and 
duties  the  Secretary  prescribes.  The  Under 
Secretaries  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  General  Counsel  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

SEC.  9.  AMENDMENTS  TO  STEVENSON-WYDLER 
TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  ACT. 

(a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Steven.son-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(a))  is  amended  by  striking  ",  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  any  agency-approved  joint 
work  statement,". 

(b)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(b))  is  amended  by  striking  ",  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  any  agency-approved  joint 
work  statement,". 

(c)  Section  12(c)(5)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(c)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)(i)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)(i)  Any  agency  that  has  contracted 
with  a  non-Federal  entity  to  operate  a  lab- 
oratory shall  review  and  approve,  request 
specific  modifications  to.  or  disapprove  a  co- 
operative research  and  development  agree- 
ment that  is  submitted  by  the  director  of 
such  laboratory  within  thirty  days  after 
such  submission.  If  an  agency  has  requested 
specific  modifications  to  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreement,  the  - 
agency  shall  approve  or  disapprove  any  re- 
submission of  such  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreement  within  fifteen  days 
after  such  resubmission.  Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (D).  no  agreement  may  be 
entered  into  by  a  Government-owned,  con- 
tractor-operated laboratory  under  this  sec- 
tion before  approval  of  the  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreement."; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (CKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  If  an  agency  that  has  contracted  with 
a  non-Federal  entity  to  operate  a  laboratory 
disapproves  or  requests  the  modification  of  a 


cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ment submitted  under  clause  (i).  the  agency 
shall  promptly  transmit  a  written  expla- 
nation of  such  disapproval  or  modification  to 
the  director  of  the  laboratory  concerned."; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)(iii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(iii)  Any  agency  that  has  contracted  with 
a  non-Federal  entity  to  operate  a  laboratory 
shall  develop  and  provide  to  such  laboratory 
a  model  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment agreement,  and  guidelines  for  using 
such  an  agreement,  for  the  purposes  of 
standardizing  practices  and  procedures,  re- 
solving common  legal  issues,  and  enabling 
negotiation  and  review  of  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreement  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  routine  and  prompt  manner."; 

(4)  by  striking  subparagraph  (CMlv); 

(5)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)(v)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(iv)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  a  re- 
view under  clause  (i)  within  any  of  the  speci- 
fied time-periods,  the  agency  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  within  10  days  after  the  failure 
to  complete  the  review,  a  report  on  the  rea- 
sons for  such  failure.  The  agency  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  15-day  period 
thereafter  during  which  such  failure  contin- 
ues, submit  to  Congress  another  report  on 
the  reasons  for  the  continued  failure"; 

(6)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C)(vi);  and 

(7)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(DMi)  Any  agency  that  has  contracted 
with  a  non-Federal  entity  to  operate  a  lab- 
oratory may  permit  the  director  of  a  labora- 
tory to  enter  into  a  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreement  without  the  submis- 
sion, review,  and  approval  of  the  agreement 
under  subparagraph  (C)(i)  if:  the  Federal 
share  under  the  agreement  does  not  exceed 
$500,000  per  year,  or  any  amount  the  head  of 
the  agency  may  prescribe;  the  text  of  the  co- 
operative research  and  development  agree- 
ment is  consistent  with  a  model  agreement 
under  subparagraph  (C)(iii);  the  agreement  is 
entered  into  in  accord  with  the  agency's 
guidelines  under  subparagraph  (Cxiii);  and 
the  agreement  is  consistent  with  and  fur- 
thers an  a.ssigned  laboratory  mission. 

"(ii)  The  director  of  a  laboratory  shall  no- 
tify the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subparagraph.  The  agency  shall 
include  in  its  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion IKO  of  this  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3710(0)  an  as- 
sessment of  the  implementation  of  this  sub- 
paragraph including  a  summary  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  laboratory  directors 
under  this  subparagraph.". 

(d)  Section  12(d)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  second  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(A)  by  striking  "substantial"  before  "pur- 
pose" in  subparagraph  (B); 

(B)  by  striking  'the  primary  purpose"  and 
inserting  "one  of  the  purposes"  in  subpara- 
graph (C);  and 

(C)  by  striking  ";  and"  the  second  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

SEC.  10.  GUIDELINES. 

The  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  delayed  pending  the  is- 
suance of  guidelines,  policies  or  standards 
required  by  sections  1105.  1115  and  1116  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7101  et  seq.)  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act. 
SEC.  1 1.  AUTHORIZA'nON. 

(a)  In  addition  to  funds  made  available  for 
partnerships  under  section  1112  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7101  et  seq.)  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  funds  otherwise  available  to  the 
Secretary- 
CD  for  partnership  activities  with  industry 
in  areas  other  than  atomic  energy  defense 
activities  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
J140.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $180,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  $220,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997;  and 

(2)  for  partnership  activities  with  industry 
involving  dual-use  technologies  within  the 
Department's  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties $240,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$290,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $350,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  College 
and  University  Scholarship  Program  estab- 
lished in  section  1119  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et 
seq.)  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $2,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  research  or  educational 
programs,  carried  out  through  partnerships 
or  otherwise,  and  for  related  facilities  and 
equipment  that  involve  minority  colleges  or 
universities  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  Pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ENTITLED   "SCIENCE   AND 
ENGINEERING  INDICATORS, 

1993"— MESSAGE  FROM         THE 

PRESIDENT— PM  86 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1863(j)(l),  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Board  en- 
titled Science  and  Engineering  Indica- 
tors—1993.  This  report  is  the  11th  in  a 
series  examining  key  aspects  of  the 
status  of  American  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  science  and  technology  enter- 
prise is  key  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
The  United  States  must  sustain  world 


leadership  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  commend  Science  and  Engineering 
Indicators — 1993  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  those  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  endeavor. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  9.  1994. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution; 

S.J.  Res.  119.  To  designate  the  month  of 
March  1994  as  "Irish-American  Heritage 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
161(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2211)  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker  has  se- 
lected the  following  members  of  that 
committee  to  be  accredited  by  the 
President  as  official  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements 
during  the  second  session  of  the  103d 
Congress  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI,   Mr.   GIBBONS,  Mr.   Mat- 

sui,  Mr.  ARCHER,  and  Mr.  Crane. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-366.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
■Senate  Resolutio.v  No.  lOl 

""Whereas,  the  production  and  processing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  rep- 
resents the  foundation  of  this  nation's  econ- 
omy, and  the  economic  viability  of  this  na- 
tion is  contingent  upon  the  production  of 
wealth  generated  primarily  from  materials, 
including  food  and  fiber,  produced  on  farms 
and  ranches;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  increasingly  necessary  to 
support  industries  in  this  nation  which  rely 
upon  agricultural  commodities  to  manufac- 
ture value-added  products;  and 

"Whereas,  this  nation  is  dependent  upon 
the  consumption  of  rapidly  depleting  domes- 
tic oil  reserves,  with  the  United  States  annu- 
ally importing  foreign  petroleum  products 
which  have  been  valued  at  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  this  nation's  trade  deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  more  than  40  percent  of  this  na- 
tion's air  pollution  is  caused  by  vehicles 
emitting  a  variety  of  petroleum-based  pol- 
lutants which  endanger  the  public's  health, 
including  carcinogenic  organic  vapors,  ben- 
zene and  other  aromatics.  nitrogen  oxides, 
particulate  matter  in  the  form  of  smoke  and 
soot,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
supporting  the  need  to  reduce  this  nation's 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil,  to  provide  addi- 
tional markets  for  domestic  corn  and  other 


grains,  to  protect  the  public  health,  and  to 
preserve  the  nation"s  environment,  has  en- 
couraged ethanol  production  and  consump- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  one  acre  of  corn  produces  an 
amount  of  ethanol  equivalent  to  10  barrels  of 
oil;  and 

"Whereas.  1.15  billion  gallons  of  ethanol 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1992  reduced 
foreign  oil  imports  by  more  than  58  million 
barrels;  and 

""Whereas,  motor  vehicle  fuel  which  in- 
cludes a  blend  of  10  percent  ethanol  enhances 
octane  levels  and  provides  more  oxygen  for 
fuel  combustion  resulting  in  reduced  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide;  and 

"Whereas,  more  than  416.000  bushels  of 
corn  representing  the  average  harvest  of 
more  than  3.400  Iowa  crop  acres  are  proc- 
essed each  day  into  ethanol;  and 

"Whereas,  at  current  stock  levels  corn  uti- 
lization by  the  Iowa  corn  processing  industry 
provides  a  15  to  20  cent  per  bushel  support  to 
the  national  average  price  of  corn;  and 

""Whereas,  blending  10  percent  ethanol  with 
all  ga.soline  sold  in  the  United  States  would 
require  four  billion  bushels  of  corn;  and 

•"WTiereas.  coproducts  derived  from  ethanol 
production  provide  a  valuable  high  protein 
feed  for  livestock;  and 

"Whereas,  the  corn  milling  and  ethanol 
production  industries  are  high-quality  em- 
ployers of  skilled  labor  which  is  a  critical 
component  of  state  rural  revitalization  ef- 
forts; and 

""Whereas,  more  than  12,000  Iowa  jobs  are 
affected  by  Iowa  ethanol  production,  includ- 
ing 2.500  in  the  corn  processing  industry  as- 
sociated with  ethanol  production,  with  the 
average  annual  wage  for  persons  employed  in 
the  wet  corn  milling  industry  in  Iowa  equal- 
ing $37,000;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1990  the  United  States  Con- 
gress enacted  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  into  law  Pub.  L.  No. 
101-549.  including  major  amendments  to  the 
federal  Clean  Air  Act.  42  U.S.C.  §7401  et  seq.. 
which  represents  a  landmark  effort  to  pro- 
tect this  nation's  atmosphere  from  contami- 
nation by  hazardous  pollutants  in  part 
caused  by  vehicle  emissions;  and 

""Whereas,  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  implementing 
amendments  to  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  has 
conducted  tests  of  oxygenates  including  or- 
ganic and  petroleum-based  products  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  standards  for  reformu- 
lating motor  vehicle  fuel  used  in  nonattain- 
ment  areas  designated  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  proposed  a  re- 
newable oxygenate  standard  which  requires 
the  use  of  renewable  oxygenates  in  reformu- 
lated gasoline;  and 

""Whereas,  ethanol  is  a  renewable  oxygen- 
ate and  the  proposed  standard  could  mean  an 
increased  demand  for  Iowa  com  used  in  etha- 
nol production;  and 

■"Whereas,  ethanol's  full  market  potential 
can  be  realized  under  the  renewable  oxygen- 
ate standard  if  the  rules  are  finalized,  as 
scheduled,  in  June  1994;  Now  therefore. 

""Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the 
Iowa  Senate  urges  the  United  States  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  adopt  the 
proposed  renewable  oxygenate  standard  in  a 
manner  and  form  which  allows  ethanol  to 
fully  compete  in  the  marketplace;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  the  Iowa 
Senate  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Honorable 
Terry  E.  Branstad.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  in  presenting  the  case  for  ethanol  at 
hearings  sponsored  by  the  United  States  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency  and  held  in 
Crystal  City.  'Virginia;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the  Governor; 
and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  inclusion 
within  the  record.  Docket  A-93-49;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  member  of  Iowa's  congres- 
sional delegation." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

E02147.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
port of  the  plan  to  streamline  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

E02148.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2149.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  the  study  of  the 
Baca  Location  No.  1.  Santa  Fe  National  For- 
est. New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2150.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
the  Ochoo  Dam,  Crooked  River  Project.  Or- 
egon; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EG-2151.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  Safeguards  information  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1993  through  December  31. 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2152.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  ""International  Anthropogenic 
Methane  Emissions;  Estimates  for  1990";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2153.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
reimbursements  under  Medicare  Part  B;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2154.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Strategies;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-2155.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 


cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relative  to  the  procurement  status  of  defense 
articles  or  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

E02156.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
relative  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2157.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Administrative  Officer  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  relative 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2158.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  relative 
to  proposed  rescissions  of  budget  authority; 
referred  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  as  modified  by  the  order  of 
April  11.  1986.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment  and  an 
amended  preamble: 

S.  Res.  94.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  trag- 
ic humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works; 

To  be  a  Member  and  President  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene 
S.  Witherspoon,  250-62-3736.  U.S.  Army; 

William  W.  Ginsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Jesse  L.  White.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  and 

Richard  Thomas  Moore,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency; 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Jill  B.  Buckley,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development; 

Thomas  A.  Dine,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development; 

James  H.  Scheuer.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development; 

Alice  Marie  Dear,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  African  Development  Bank 
for  a  term  of  5  years; 


Strobe  Talbott.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State; 

Esther  Peterson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  48th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Wesley  William  Egan,  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  members  of 
my  immediate  family  and  their  spouses.  I 
have  asked  each  of  these  persons  to  inform 
me  of  the  pertinent  contributions  made  by 
them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report  is  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

Nominee:  Wesley  William  Egan.  Jr. 

Post:  Jordan. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3..  Children  and  spouses  names,  Wesley  M. 
Egan.  Kimberly  K.  Egan.  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Wesley  W.  Egan  Sr.  (see 
enclosure).  Ruth  S.  Egan.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none  living. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  Bruce 
David  Egan.  Christine  M.  Egan.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  .spouses  names,  none. 
Political  Contributions  by  Wesley  W.  Egan. 

Sr.  (father): 

In  the  Spring  of  1992  Wesley  W.  Egan.  Sr. 
made  the  following  political  contributions: 

Republican  National  Committee:  $100. 

Republican  Senatorial  Committee:  $100. 

The  Jack  Kemp  Campaign  Committee: 
$100. 

Lauch  Faircloth  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee: $100. 

David  Nathan  Merrill,  of  Maryland,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bangladesh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  members  of 
my  immediate  family  and  their  spouses.  I 
have  asked  each  of  these  persons  to  inform 
me  of  the  pertinent  contributions  made  by 
them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report  is  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

Nominee:  David  Nathan  Merrill. 

Post:  Bangladesh. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Darlene  J.  Merrill,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Nathan 
Merrill.  Melissa  Merrill,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Ann  Merrill  Berman, 
mother.  $25.  January  1993.  Presidential  Tran- 
sition Planning  Foundation:  $20.  September 
1992.  Democratic  National  Committee;  Fa- 
ther, deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceaised. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  Richard  L. 
Merrill,  deceased  brother.  Aida  Merrill 
(spouse),  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Sandra  Louise  Vogelgesang.  of  Ohio,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Nepal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  members  of 
my  immediate  family  and  their  spouses.  I 
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have  asked  each  of  these  persons  to  inform 
me  of  the  pertinent  contributions  made  by 
them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report  is  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

Nominee:  Sandra  Louise  Vogelgesang. 

Post:  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Christopher 
Glenn  Wolfe.  Carolyn  Louise  Wolfe,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Glenn  Wesley 
Vogel^esang,  none.  Louise  Forry 
Vogelgesang  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Mark  and 
Susan  Vogelgesang,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Three  Foreign  Service  lists  which  ap- 
pear in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  26,  1994: 

Foreign  Service  list  beginning  Robert 
John  McAnneny. 

Foreign  Service  list  beginning  Victor 
B.  Olason  (list  reported  minus  one 
name). 

Foreign  Service  list  beginning  Su- 
zanne K.  Hale. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance:   . 

Mary  Ellen  Withrow.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Federick  Gilbert  Slabach.  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  .\ffairs: 

Anna  K.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Assassination 
Records  Review  Board; 

Henry  F.  Graff,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board; 

John  R.  Tunheim.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board; 

William  L.  Joyce,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board; 

Edward  Jay  Gleiman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  16.  1998: 
and 

Kermit  L.  Hall,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Michael  David  Skinner,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  Robert  Oakes.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Alan  D.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Rosa  Maria  Melendez,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Robert  Dale  Ecoffey,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years; 


Hugh  Dinsmore  Black.  Jr..  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Marjorie  O.  Rendell.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Lesley  Brooks  Wells,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio; 

Michael  A.  Ponsor.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 

Tucker  L.  Melancon.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana; 

Thomas  I.  Vanaskie.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Conrad  S.  Patillo.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years: 

James  Lamar  Wiggins,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Patrick  J.  Wilkerson.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Deaniel  J.  Horgan.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

David  Lee  Lillehaug.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Harry  Donival  Dixon.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Larry  Herbert  Colleton,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Mark  Timothy  Calloway,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years; 

Paul  Michael  Gagnon.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  Howard  Benham.  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Michael  Hayes  Dettmer.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Stephen  Lawrence  Hill,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Robert  Charles  Bundy,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Rebecca  Aline  Betts.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Donald  R.  Moreland.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Richard  Rand  Rock  II.  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Kansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Cleveland  Vaughn,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Robert  James  Moore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Nancy  J.  McGillivray-Shaffer.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

G.  Ronald  Dashiell.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Stephen  John  Rapp.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years: 

Don  Carlos  Nickerson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 
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Charles  M.  Adkins,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Phylliss  Jeanette  Henry,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  Patrick  McCaffrey,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Joe  Russell  MuUins.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  J.  Molinari,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Janice  McKenzie  Cole,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Terrence  Edward  Delaney.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshall  for  the  Southern  District  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years; 

William  Stephen  Strizich.  of  Montana,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshall  for  the  District  of  Montana 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  Douglas.  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Stephen  Simpson  Gregg,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshall  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Wesley  Joe  Wood,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  Western  District  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  V.  Serio.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  Steven  Sanchez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshall  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  Marion  Hughes.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshall  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Charles  William  Logsdon.  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshall  for  the  Western  District  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Floyd  A.  Kimbrough.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Brian  C.  Berg,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  District  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  attached  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  November  18,  1993,  No- 
vember 19,  1993,  January  26,  1994,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1994,  January  31,  1994,  February 
2,  1994,  and  February  3,  1994,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

*Colonel  James  A.  Lassart.  USAR  to  be 
brigadier  general  (Reference  No.  884). 


**In  the  Army  there  are  18  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Garth 
K.  Chandler)  (Reference  No.  885). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Guy  B.  Rob- 
erts) (Reference  No.  886). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  is  1 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (James 
R.  Sandberg)  (Reference  No.  887). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  William  F.  Campbell)  (Reference 
No.  888). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are  2 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Wallace  J.  Huggins. 
Jr.)  (Reference  No.  889). 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  6  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
Kelly  D.  Cross)  (Reference  No.  890). 

**In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  (Charles  M.  Clopton) 
(Reference  No.  891). 

**In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (Floyd  A. 
Doughty)  (Reference  No.  892). 

**In  the  Navy  there  are  42  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Dwayne  Lindsey) 
(Reference  No.  893). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
37  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Steven  Harlow 
Demoss)  (Reference  No.  894). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
30  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  William  J.  Kra- 
mer) (Reference  No.  895). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  289  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Johnny  R.  Adams)  (Reference  No.  896). 

**In  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Noel  B.  Bergeron)  (Ref- 
erence No.  944). 

"In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  35  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Roger  H.  Blythe)  (Reference 
No.  945). 

"In  the  Army  there  are  52  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Marilyn  H.  Brooks)  (Reference  No.  946). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
27  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Anthony  M.  Ellis) 
(Reference  No.  947). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
18  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Thomas  D.  Bar- 
ber) (Reference  No.  948). 

**In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
48  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Mark  R.  Asun- 
cion) (Reference  No.  949). 

♦General  George  L.  Butler.  USAF  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  991). 

♦Lieutenant  General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey. 
USA  to  be  general  (Reference  No.  992). 

♦Brigadier  General  Robert  L.  DeZarn. 
USANG  to  be  major  general  (Reference  No. 
993). 

♦Colonel  Harry  I.  Waddle.  USAR  to  be  brig- 
adier general  (Reference  No.  996). 

♦Rear  Admiral  Richard  C.  Allen.  USN  to  be 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  997). 

♦Rear  Admiral  (lower  halO  Arthur  K. 
Cebrowski.  USN  to  be  vice  admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  1015). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  there  are  17  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Shawn  M.  Baker)  (Reference  No. 
1017). 

♦♦In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  7  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 


begins  with  James  A.  Breitweser)  (Reference 
No.  1018). 

♦♦In  the  Army  there  are  40  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  H.  Belser)  (Reference  No.  1019). 

♦♦In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  (John  A.  Tempone) 
(Reference  No.  1020). 

♦♦In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  265  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Karl  E.  Altergott)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1021). 

♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Almon  B. 
Ballard)  (Reference  No.  1062). 

♦Admiral  David  E.  Jeremiah.  USN  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral (Reference  No.  1065). 

♦Admiral  William  A,  Owens.  USN  to  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  for  reappointment  to  the  grade  of  Admi- 
ral (Reference  No.  1066). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  464  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Lawrence  A.  Burnett)  (Reference 
No.  1068). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  220 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  be- 
gins with  Ronald  H.  Allen)  (Reference  No. 
1069). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.799  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  A.  Abbott)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1070). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  3  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Joseph  J.  Kahoe)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1081). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  7  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Peter 
L.  Fagan)  (Reference  No.  1083). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Peter  Michael  Hyers)  (Reference  No.  1084). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  271  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Robert  O.  Ward)  (Reference  No.  1085). 

♦♦In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  408  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Harry  E.  Ackroyd)  (Reference  No.  1086). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.031  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  John  T.  Aalborg  Jr.)  (Reference 
No.  1087). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Andrew  P.  Brakora)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1098). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  ai-e  23  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Dwight  D.  Duckett)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1099). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  397  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Daniel  A.  Abrams)  (Reference  No.  1101). 

♦Lieutenant  General  Neal  T.  Jaco.  USA  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  1105). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  21  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  William  P.  Albro)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1108). 

♦♦In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Daniel  A.  Bechdolt)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1109). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  177  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Mark 
T.  Adamy)  (Reference  No.  1111). 

♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  572  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Mary  C.  Jacobsen)  (Reference 
No.  1112). 


♦♦In  the  Navy  there  are  1.164  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Jef- 
frey M.  Abbruzzi)  (Reference  No.  1113). 

♦Vice  Admiral  Henry  G.  Chiles.  Jr..  USN, 
to  be  admiral  (Reference  No.  1115). 

♦♦In  the  Army  there  are  2  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Marshall  R.  Cox)  (Reference 
No.  1121). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  6  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Kris  Timerman  Ackerbauer)  (Reference 
No.  1122). 

♦♦In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,610  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Michael  S.  Abbott)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1123). 

Total:  9,185. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the   first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

S.  1838.  A  bill  to  liberalize  controls  on  the 
export  of  telecommunications  equipment 
and  technology  in  order  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  free  communication  and  enhance 
economic  competitiveness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 

S.  1839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  study  of  the 
equity  of  Forest  Service  regional  funding  al- 
locations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mrs.   BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Brow.n): 

S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  participating  in  gun  exchange 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 

S.  1841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination,  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  in 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  occupa- 
tional and  other  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  KOHL,  Mr.  LUGAR. 

Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Si.mpson.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Ms.  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Smith. 

and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  a  State  from  certain 
penalties  for  failing  to  meet  requirements 
relating  to  motorcycle  helmet  laws  if  the 
State  has  in  effect  a  motorcycle  safety  pro- 
gram, and  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  cer- 
tain penalties  for  States  that  fail  to  meet 
certain  requirements  for  motorcycle  safety 
and  passenger  vehicle  safety  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    SPECTER    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Lautenberg,     Mr.      DAmato.     Mr. 

Simon.  Mr.  Wofford.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 

Bradley.   Mr.   Bumpers.   Mr.   Byrd. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    EXON.    Mrs. 

Feinstein.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.      Gregg.      Mr.      Hatch.      Mrs. 

Hutchison.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Levin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 

MrrcHELL.  Ms.  Moseley-Braun.  Mr. 

Moynihan.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler. 
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Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 

Roth,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr.   Shelby. 

and  Mr.  WARNER): 
S.J.  Res.  162.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing March  25,  1994.  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Mitchell  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  180.  A  resolution  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Office  of 
Senate  Fair  Employment  Practices  in  Betty 
Johnson  v.   Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices,  No.  94-6002  (Fed.  Cir.);  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1838.  A  bill  to  liberalize  controls 
on  the  export  of  telecommunications 
equipment  and  technology  in  order  to 
promote  democracy  and  free  commu- 
nication and  enhance  economic  com- 
petitiveness: to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

telecommunications  FACILIT.ATION  act  of  1994 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  bring 
some  common  sense  to  the  controls 
governing  the  export  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment. 

It  is  time  for  our  system  of  export 
controls  to  acknowledge  the  New  World 
Order.  Cocom,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Multilateral  Export  Con- 
trols, is  dissolving,  to  be  replaced  with 
a  regime  of  multilateral  controls, 
whose  strength  will  be  subject  to  na- 
tional discretion. 

Cocom  is  disbanding  because  its 
members  are  no  longer  willing  to  abide 
by  controls  that  were  developed  during 
the  cold  war.  The  dissolution  of  Cocom 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture effectiveness  of  a  multilateral 
control  system. 

However,  one  thing  is  certain.  Any 
accord  reached  on  export  controls  will 
dramatically  reduce  the  quantity  and 
categories  of  restricted  Items. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  our 
trading  partners  are  moving.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  companies  main- 
tain their  ability  to  compete  in  these 
new  markets,  we  must  take  steps  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  export  restrictions. 

One  sector  in  which  tight  controls 
are  no  longer  necessary  and  are  in  fact 
counterproductive  is  telecommuni- 
cations. Telephones,  fax  machines,  and 
computer  links  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information.  Free  commu- 
nication makes  political  repression 
more  difficult  and  fosters  the  move- 
ment toward  democracy. 

For  this  reason.  I  propose  legislation 
that  would  remove   licensing  require- 


ments for  telecommunications  equip- 
ment intended  for  civil  end  uses  in  any 
of  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia, 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Albania,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  or  Latvia. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  new  de- 
mocracies. Assisting  these  countries  in 
updating  their  telecommunications 
equipment  will  help  foster  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  nec- 
essary for  democracy  to  take  hold. 

Considering  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Telecommunications  are  essential  to 
modern  business.  Yet  economic  growth 
is  stymied  by  an  archaic  telecommuni- 
cations system.  The  telephone  system, 
even  in  Moscow,  is  unreliable.  Think 
how  heavily  we  in  this  country  rely  on 
telephones  and  fax  machines.  Consider 
how  difficult  if  would  be  to  complete 
the  simplest  transaction  if  your  calls 
and  faxes  went  through  only  sporadi- 
cally. 

The  former  Soviet  republics  stand  at 
a  crossroads  with  one  path  toward  a  fu- 
ture of  democracy  and  capitalism  and 
another  toward  the  past.  We  in  the 
west  can  make  the  choice  between 
these  paths  easier  by  providing  access 
to  the  technology  that  will  bring 
change.  Our  European  allies  will  not  be 
held  back  by  indecision  and  uncer- 
tainty. With  the  dissolution  of  Cocom, 
they  will  enter  these  new  markets  ag- 
gressively. Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  ensure  that  U.S.  companies  will 
not  be  left  behind. 

In  China,  change  is  only  possible  if 
people  can  communicate  with  each 
other.  These  Chinese  have  a  telephone 
system  based  on  1950's  technology.  In 
some  regions  of  the  country,  there  are 
two  telephone  lines  per  100  people.  In 
comparison,  the  U.S.  has  50  lines  per 
100  people. 

Decontrolling  telecommunications 
technology  makes  sense  for  America  as 
well.  Under  present  Cocom  restrictions, 
U.S.  companies  are  limited  to  export- 
ing equipment  three  generations  be- 
hind what  is  currently  used  in  the 
United  States.  China  has  already  devel- 
oped telecommunications  technology 
that  exceeds  current  Cocom  restric- 
tions. Non-Cocom  countries  also  have 
developed  technology  that  exceeds 
Cocom  restrictions  and  are  selling  it  to 
China.  There  is  no  reason  then  for  U.S. 
companies  not  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  updating  a  telecommunications  mar- 
ket serving  a  billion  customers.  If  tele- 
communications equipment  were  de- 
controlled, one  U.S.  company  esti- 
mates its  share  of  this  market  at  $500 
million  dollars  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  recognize 
substantial  change  in  the  world  around 
us.  The  cold  war  is  over  but  the  battle 
for  democracy  is  not  yet  won.  We  must 
help  countries  like  the  former  Soviet 
Union  catch  up  with  the  West  if  we  are 
to  see  democracy  succeed.  In  China, 
the  only  hope  for  democracy  is  in  fa- 
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cilitating  communication  and  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  study 
of  the  equity  of  Forest  Service  regional 
funding  allocations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOriEST  SERVICE  ECJUITY  STUDY  ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  authorize  and  direct  a  study  of 
the  Forest  Service's  regional  funding 
allocations  to  determine  whether  fund- 
ing is  being  distributed  around  the 
country  in  a  way  that  makes  sense.  For 
the  last  year  or  so.  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints from  New  Mexicans  that  region 
3  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  includes 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  does  not  re- 
ceive its  fair  share  of  Forest  Service 
funding.  People  have  been  telling  me 
that  region  3  is  funded  at  a  lower  level 
than  most  of  the  other  eight  Forest 
Service  regions — not  simply  on  an  ab- 
solute dollar  basis  but  in  terms  of  what 
the  region  is  expected  to  accomplish 
with  its  allocation. 

We  looked  into  this  situation,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  situation  turned  out 
to  be  pretty  much  as  it  had  been  de- 
scribed to  us.  In  fact,  we  have  received 
data  from  the  Forest  Service  itself  that 
corroborates  these  complaints.  On  a 
per  acre  basis,  from  1982-94,  region  3 
was  funded  at  $23  below  the  national 
average.  And  for  the  record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, region  4  was  funded  at  an  even 
lower  rate.  So  you  see,  this  is  not  only 
a  problem  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  Forest  Service  should  allocate 
funding  based  on  the  demands  the  re- 
gions face.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  region  3  maintained  53.400  miles  in 
its  10  national  forests— more  miles  of 
roads  than  every  other  region  except 
one.  But  seven  out  of  the  eight  other 
regions  received  more  money  for  roads. 
So  region  3  is  No.  2  in  miles  of  roads, 
and  No.  8  in  funding  for  road  mainte- 
nance. 

The  situation  is  similar  for  recre- 
ation dollars.  In  1993,  the  forests  in  re- 
gion 3  hosted  almost  12  percent  of  the 
Nation's  visitors  to  national  forests— 
but  were  allotted  only  7.5  percent  of 
the  Forest  Service's  recreation  budget. 
Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  in 
this  vein,  but  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  my  intention  here  is  not  to  dimin- 
ish the  need  of  other  regions.  We  all 
know  that  every  Forest  Service  region 
needs  every  dollar  it  gets  and  could  use 
many  more.  That  is  not  in  question.  I 
am  not  trying  to  beggar  my  neighbors 
when  I  say  that  the  Forest  Service 
should  take  a  look  at  its  funding  allo- 
cation system  and  ascertain  that  it  ac- 
curately reflects  its  priorities  and  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  Forest  Service  re- 
gions. We  have  heard  varying  expla- 
nations of  why  region  3  in  particular 


fairs  poorly  in  the  funding  allocation 
game,  based  on  historical  budgetary 
decisions  made  at  the  regional  level. 
How  we  got  here  is  not  what  is  at  issue 
today.  What  I  want  to  address  is  how  to 
realign  the  system. 

What  I  am  proposing  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  Forest  Service  conduct  a 
study  of  its  regional  funding  allocation 
system  in  order  to  get  an  overall  view 
of  how  these  decisions  are  made  and 
whether  they  accurately  reflect  policy 
decisions.  This  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  analyze  the 
methodology  and  rationale  behind  re- 
gional funding  decisions;  to  examine 
the  fairness  of  allocations  among  re- 
gions, taking  into  account  the  unit 
burdens  of  each  region;  and  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  funding  allo- 
cations, Forest  Service  goals,  the  di- 
verse needs  of  the  regions  based  on  eco- 
logical factors,  and  public  demand  for 
services. 

When  this  study  is  completed,  the 
Forest  Service  is  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  that  includes  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  and  improvements  in 
regional  funding  patterns  and  meth- 
odology to  eliminate  funding  dispari- 
ties among  regions  and  to  reflect  For- 
est Service  goals  and  regional  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  shed  some  light  on  how  these  deci- 
sions are  made  and  enable  the  Forest 
Service  and  Congress  to  work  together 
to  ensure  that  its  budget  is  being  allo- 
cated in  a  way  that  reflects  the  diver- 
sity of  the  National  Forest  system. 

I   ask    unanimous   consent   that   the 

text  of  this  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1839 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  Serv- 
ice Equity  Study  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  data  supplied  by  the  Forest  Service  doc- 
uments that  some  National  Forest  System 
regions  receive  more  funding  on  a  per  unit 
basis  than  others  for  recreation  manage- 
ment, wildlife  and  fish  management,  road 
maintenance,  and  other  activities; 

(2)  the  ecological  integrity  of  some  regions 
is  compromised  by  the  funding  disparity; 

(3)  the  regional  funding  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  be  equitable,  and  significant  dis- 
parities should  be  eliminated; 

(4)  the  funding  methodology  and  practices 
of  the  Forest  Service  should  support  the  pol- 
icy goals  of  the  National  Forest  System,  par- 
ticularly ecosystem  management;  and 

(5)  the  regional  funding  methodology  and 
practices  of  the  Forest  Service  should  reflect 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  national  forests. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "funding"  means  the  annual 
fiscal  year  allocation  received  by  each  re- 
gion; 

(2)  the  term  "region"  refers  to  the  9  re- 
gions into  which  the  Forest  Service  divides 
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the  country  for  purposes  of  planning  and  im- 
plementing activities  in  the  National  Forest 
System; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  and 

(4)  the  term  "unit"  refers  to  measures  of 
use  or  activity  in  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, including— 

(A)  visitor  days; 

(B)  non timber  acreage; 

(C)  miles  maintained; 

(D)  animal  unit  months; 

(E)  people  at  one  time  (PAOT)  days;  and 

(F)  any  other  measure  of  use  or  activity 
commonly  associated  with  the  regions. 

SEC.  4.  EQUmr  STUDY. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  detailing  the 
regional  funding  allocation  system  of  the 
National  Forest  Service. 

(b)  Subject  of  Study.— As  part  of  the 
study,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  analyze  the  methodology  and  rationale 
behind  regional  funding  decisions  made  prior 
to  the  date  the  study  is  conducted; 

(2)  examine  the  fairness  of  allocations 
among  regions,  taking  into  account  the  unit 
burdens  of  each  region;  and 

(3)  examine  the  relationships  between 
funding  allocations.  Forest  Service  goals, 
and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  regions  based  on 
ecological  factors,  such  as  threatened,  en- 
dangered, and  sensitive  species,  forest 
health,  rangeland  and  watershed  conditions, 
and  public  demand  for  multiple  use  services. 

(c)  Contract.— The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  a  contract  with  an  independent  entity 
to  carry  out  the  study  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  Report.— Upon  completion  of  the  study 
authorized  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  that 
includes — 

(1)  recommendations  for  changes  and  im- 
provements in  regional  funding  patterns  and 
methodology  to  eliminate  funding  dispari- 
ties among  regions; 

(2)  recommendations  for  changes  in  re- 
gional funding  patterns  to  reflect  Forest 
Service  goals  and  regional  needs; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  whether  the  rec- 
ommended changes  can  be  implemented  ad- 
ministratively or  will  require  congressional 
action;  and 

(4)  a  plan  for  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommended changes. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Brown): 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  businesses  participating  in 
gun  exchange  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

GUN  EXCHANGE  TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1994 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
watch  too  many  young  lives  being 
stopped  short  by  too  many  guns,  the 
life  of  an  American  youth  has  changed 
from  a  carefree  dream  to  a  deadly 
nightmare.  It  used  to  be  that  our  chil- 
dren imagined  their  weddings  and  grad- 
uations. Now  too  many  plan  their  fu- 
nerals. It  used  to  be  that  our  children 
complained   about   the   long   and   cold 
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walks  to  school.  Now  too  many  worry 
that  they  may  not  arrive  there  alive. 
And,  it  used  to  be  that  our  children 
feared  the  shoving  and  pushing  of  the 
class  bully.  Now  all  too  many  of  them 
worry  about  the  Uzi  that  he  might 
have  in  his  locker.  As  a  parent,  I 
mourn  for  these  young  people  who  have 
basically  had  their  childhoods  stripped 
away. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  in  this  bat- 
tle are  high.  This  is  a  problem  that  is 
going  to  take  all  of  our  creativity  to 
solve.  It  is  going  to  take  a  strong  part- 
nership between  businesses,  schools, 
families,  community  groups,  the  gov- 
ernments and  religious  institutions  to 
find  innovative  ways  to  curb  the  wave 
of  gun  violence. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  builds  on  the  leadership,  strength, 
and  spirit  of  American  business  by  re- 
warding those  companies  that  donate 
to  guns-for-goods  exchange  programs. 

The  Gun  Exchange  Tax  Incentive  Act 
of  1994  does  this  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  charitable  tax  deduction 
available  to  these  businesses.  Without 
my  legislation,  businesses  that  donate 
goods  for  guns  can  deduct  only  the  cost 
of  those  goods.  With  my  bill,  they'll  be 
able  to  deduct  the  fair  market  value. 
Without  my  legislation,  these  busi- 
nesses can  deduct  10  percent  of  their 
yearly  taxable  income.  With  my  bill, 
they'll  be  able  to  deduct  up  to  15  per- 
cent. 

And,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear 
about  two  points.  Only  a  police  officer 
may  collect  the  guns  and  no  cash  will 
be  exchange  for  them. 

So,  is  this  bill  a  cure  all  for  gun  vio- 
lence? Of  course  not.  But.  it  takes  an 
important  step  in  that  direction.  We 
understand  that  a  gun  in  the  wrong 
hands  at  the  wrong  time  can,  with  just 
one  pull  of  the  trigger,  shatter  families 
and  destroy  lives.  We  know  that  the 
risk  of  being  murdered  is  almost  three 
times  higher  if  you  have  a  gun  in  your 
home.  So,  this  bill  starts  from  a  very 
simple  and  very  important  premise. 
Every  gun  that  we  get  out  of  our  com- 
munities is  one  fewer  gun  that  can  be 
stolen,  one  fewer  gun  that  can  be  used 
to  settle  a  dispute  and  one  fewer  gun 
that  can  claim  an  innocent  life. 

I've  heard  gun  exchange  success  sto- 
ries from  California  and  all  over  the 
Nation.  In  New  York,  we  all  heard 
about  Fernando  Mateo,  a  businessman 
who  received  national  attention  when 
his  donation  led  to  the  collection  of  al- 
most 1,500  weapons  at  one  precinct. 

In  California,  I've  heard  about  the  fa- 
ther and  son  in  San  Jose,  who  ex- 
changed not  only  the  man's  semiauto- 
matic weapon,  but  the  son's  toy  gun  as 
well.  I've  heard  about  the  Oakland 
woman  who  brought  in  a  rifle,  saying 
that  it  belonged  to  her  brother,  who 
was  in  jail.  And,  I've  heard  about  the 
California  man  who  had  bought  a  gun 
for  protection,  but  then  changed  his 
mind  when  his  9-year  old  child  found  it 
and  pointed  it  at  his  wife's  head. 
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Through  gun-exchange  programs  in 
city  after  city,  California  businesses 
like  BASS  tickets  and  ticketmaster 
are  leading  the  charge  by  joining  with 
their  communities  to  call  attention  to 
and  ultimately  solve  this  problem.  To 
companies  like  these,  gun  exchange 
programs  are  about  increasing  public 
safety  and  maintaining  attendance  at 
their  entertainment  events.  As  BASS 
General  Manager  Doug  Levinson  said, 
"Our  clients  are  afraid  to  go  out  at 
night." 

Mr.  President,  their  efforts  have  paid 
off.  Late  last  year,  in  just  3  weekends, 
BASS  collected  over  700  guns  at  ex- 
changes in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Fresno,  and  San  Jose.  And.  last  Decem- 
ber, ticketmaster  worked  with  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  to  collect  over  400  hand- 
guns, rifles,  shotguns,  and  assault 
weapons. 

Finally,  I  really  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman SCHUMER  for  his  incredible 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  my  Senate 
cosponsor.  Senator  Hank  Brown  for 
working  with  me  to  pass  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

This  is  a  commonsense  no  frills  piece 
of  legislation  and  the  time  for  us  to  act 
on  it  is  now.  So,  let's  move  quickly  to 
pass  this  bill,  join  forces  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  our  local  communities 
and  make  America  a  safer  place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SiXTION  1.  SHORT  TnXE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Gun  Ex- 
change Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.    2.    MODIFICATIONS    TO    CERTAIN    LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  Genera.,  rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Irternal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  cef-tain  contributions  of  ordinary 
income  and  capital  gain  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(6)  Special  rules  for  gun  exchange  pro- 
gram CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

"(A)  Deduction  allowed  for  full  market 
VALUE.— The  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  qualified  gun  exchange  program  con- 
tribution shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  its  fair 
market  value  and  no  reduction  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  shall  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
such  contribution. 

"(B)    INCREASE    IN    CORPORATE    PERCENTAGE 

LIMITATION.— The    limitation    of    subsection 
(bK2)  shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  qualified  gun 
exchange  program  contributions  made  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  in- 
come computed  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(2). 

•(C)  Qualified  gun  exchange  program 
CONTRIBUTION.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'qualified  gun  exchange  pro- 
gram contribution"  means  any  charitable 
contribution  of  property  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221  or  of  a  coupon  or 
similar  instrument  which  may  be  used  to  ac- 
quire property  so  described  if — 


••(i)  such  contribution  is  to  a  governmental 
unit  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)  or  to  an 
organization  described  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
which  is  designated  by  a  governmental  unit 
as  a  qualified  recipient  of  gun  exchange  pro- 
gram contributions. 

"(ii)  the  property  (or  coupon  or  similar  in- 
strument) is  to  be  transferred  in  exchange 
for  firearms  to  persons  surrendering  firearms 
to  a  governmental  unit  in  a  gun  exchange 
program  established  and  administered  by 
such  governmental  unit,  and 

"(iii)  the  taxpayer  received  from  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  or  organization  designated 
under  clause  (i)  a  written  statement  that  the 
property  (or  coupon  or  similar  instrument) 
was  transferred  as  provided  in  clause  (ii)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  MODEL  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Model  Program.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  develop  a  written  model  program 
for  business-sponsored  gun  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Distribution.— Not  later  than  3  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  make  available 
such  model  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ments, and  businesses. 


By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 
S.  1841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination, on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  in  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  occupational  and 
other  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

public  health  equity  act  of  1994 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Public 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1994  to  assert  the 
right  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin,  to  work 
and  live  in  places  that  are  safe  from 
toxic  chemicals  that  endanger  human 
health. 

We  all  deserve  the  same  protection 
from  these  workplace  and  environ- 
mental poisons,  but  for  many  Ameri- 
cans, environmental  justice  is  only  a 
dream,  not  reality. 

The  fact  is,  the  greatest  risk  of  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  pesticides  and  indus- 
trial pollutants  falls  on  poor  and  mi- 
nority workers  stuck  with  the  so-called 
dirty  jobs.  The  fact  is,  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's pollution  is  concentrated  in 
neighborhoods  whose  residents  have 
the  least  political  and  economic  clout. 

How  does  this  happen? 

It's  simple.  When  the  well-off  major- 
ity says  "not  in  my  back  yard,"  pollut- 
ers seek  the  path  of  least  resistance 
and  dump  the  pollution  on  poor  and 
minority  communities.  When  the  poor 
cry  "NIMBY,"  no  one  listens. 

The  environmental  rights  of  these 
Americans  are  being  violated  because 
their  civil  rights  are  being  violated. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  help 
level  the  playing  field  by  doing  one 
simple  but  fundamental  thing:  It  uses 
the  same  language  as  in  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  require  that 


federally  financed  programs  or  activi- 
ties that  protect  the  public  health 
from,  or  affect  the  public  health  with, 
toxic  chemicals  must  be  conducted  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

In  the  30  years  since  its  enactment, 
title  VI  has  been  used  successfully  to 
assure  equal  treatment  in  an  array  of 
taxpayer-financed  programs.  It  has 
guaranteed  equal  education  for  our 
children,  equal  access  to  jobs  and  equal 
levels  of  municipal  services.  Isn't  it 
elemental,  then,  that  it  should  also 
guarantee  us  equal  protection  of  the 
very  air  we  breathe? 

Application  of  title  VI  to  actions  and 
decisions  that  affect  the  public  health 
through  the  control  of  toxic  chemicals 
will  give  communities  overburdened 
with  pollution  a  valuable  tool.  Inher- 
ent in  title  VI  is  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion: the  right  to  sue  to  remedy  dis- 
crimination. Under  my  bill,  such  dis- 
crimination would  include  disparate 
pollution. 

Victims  of  disparate  pollution  who 
have  brought  their  cases  to  court  thus 
far  have  not  had  much  success  in  rely- 
ing on  civil  rights  law  in  their  argu- 
ments, mainly  because  the  courts  say 
you  have  to  prove  discriminatory  in- 
tent. But  not  with  title  VI.  It  says  that 
if  you  run  a  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  money,  you  have  to  pre- 
vent discriminatory  effects,  as  well  as 
intentionally  discriminatory  acts. 

Yes.  I  know  you're  saying  that  this 
may  be  good,  but  it's  limited  to  pro- 
grams that  get  Federal  money.  Well,  in 
the  case  of  programs  that  protect  the 
public  health  against  toxic  chemicals, 
a  huge  chunk  of  them  is  funded  by  Fed- 
eral taxpayers.  For  example,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Northwestern  Law  Re- 
view stated  that  in  1986,  Federal  grants 
made  up  46  percent  of  State  budgets  for 
clean  air  programs,  33  percent  of  State 
budgets  for  clean  water  programs,  and 
40  percent  of  State  budgets  for  hazard- 
ous waste  programs. 

My  bill  would  give  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  a  mandate 
to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  for  these 
programs  that  affect  the  public  health 
are  spent  equitably.  The  EPA  would  be 
able  to  demand  that  States  show  that 
Federal  pollution  control  funds  are 
being  spent  in  a  racially  neutral  man- 
ner. And  it  could  even  demand  that 
States  prove  that  ethnic  minority 
groups  are  proportionately  represented 
in  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  for 
beneficial  programs — such  as  connec- 
tions to  sewage  treatment  plants. 

But  my  bill  goes  beyond  just  the 
EPA.  It  also  requires  that  every  Fed- 
eral agency  that  affects  the  public 
health  must  also  work  to  prevent  dis- 
parate pollution.  It  further  requires 
each  of  these  agencies  to  issue  regula- 
tions that  bar  acts  with  discriminatory 
effects,  as  well  as  intentionally  dis- 
criminatory acts. 

Providing  a  legal  foundation  to  build 
a  case  in  court  is  a  powerful  tool,  be- 


cause only  when  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  paying  damages  and  court 
costs  will  the  polluters  stop  dumping 
on  the  little  guy.  Only  when  faced  with 
such  sanctions  will  government  do 
what  it's  supposed  to  do  to  protect  ev- 
eryone equally. 

We're  not  making  new  law  here. 
We're  simply  taking  the  law  that  says 
"Thou  Shalt  not  discriminate  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  government  and  the 
courts  know  it  applies  to  the  law  that 
says  "Thou  shalt  not  pollute."  It's  only 
fair  that  both  laws  should  apply  equal- 
ly to  everyone. 

The  goal  of  environmental  justice  is 
not  to  spread  pollution  around  more 
equitably.  The  goal  is  to  empower 
those  who  happen  to  be  on  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  force  polluters  to 
reduce  or  prevent  pollution  in  the  first 
place. 

If  we  can  give  people  the  power  to 
fight  for  environmental  justice,  they 
can  win.  I've  seen  it  happen  in  the 
Phillips  neighborhood  in  Minnesota. 
This  community  in  south-central  Min- 
neapolis is  the  poorest  and  most  cul- 
turally diverse  neighborhood  in  my 
home  State.  When  plans  were  made  for 
putting  a  garbage  transfer  station  in 
the  area,  the  native  Americans,  Afri- 
can-Americans, and  Asian-Americans 
living  together  there  joined  forces  to 
stop  the  project. 

Now  the  Phillips  community  has  ac- 
cess to  a  valuable  piece  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  they  plan  to 
form  the  Green  Institute.  The  goal  of 
the  institute  is  to  bring  well-paying, 
environmentally  friendly  jobs  to  the 
neighborhood  by  fostering  clean,  green 
technologies  and  training  youth  to  give 
them  skills  in  recycling,  energy  effi- 
ciency, sustainable  energy  production, 
and  reducing  the  use  of  toxics  in  manu- 
facturing. 

We  can't  ignore  environmental  jus- 
tice any  longer.  It's  been  20  years  since 
the  first  study  documented  the  fact 
that  the  poor  and  minorities  have  to 
swallow  a  larger  slice  of  the  pollution 
pie.  The  environmental  justice  move- 
ment deserves  our  attention  now. 

Congress  has  a  chance  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  both  on  my  bill  and  an- 
other environmental  justice  measure— 
S.  1161.  sponsored  by  Senator  Baucus. 
His  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  em- 
powering poor  and  minority  commu- 
nities burdened  with  the  lion's  share  of 
society's  pollution.  To  take  it  even  fur- 
ther. I  will  be  proposing  to  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
a  number  of  strengthening  amend- 
ments that  would  give  these  commu- 
nities additional  tools  to  stop  the  poi- 
soning of  their  neighborhoods  and 
workplaces. 

Through  the  Public  Health  Equity 
Act  and  these  additional  measures,  we 
can  achieve  environmental  justice.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
bill. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1841 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This    Act   may    be   cited   as   the    "Public 
Health  Equity  Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  all  communities  and  individuals  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  occupational  and 
other  exposure  to  substances  that  are  haz- 
ardous to  the  public  health; 

(2)  hazardous  substances  have  had  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  the  public  health  of 
poor  and  ethnic  minority  communities  and 
individuals,  resulting  in  exclusion  from  par- 
ticipation in.  denial  of  benefits  under,  and 
discrimination  under,  programs  and  activi- 
ties receiving  Federal  financial  assistance- 
and 

(3)  each  Federal  agency  has  an  obligation 
to  ensure  that  all  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  affect  human 
health  do  not  directly  or  through  contrac- 
tual arrangements  use  criteria,  methods,  or 
practices  that  cause  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

SEC.  3.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EQUTTY. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title; 
"TITLE  XXVII-PUBLIC  HEALTH  EQUITY 
"SEC.  2701.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  Activity;  program.— The  term  -pro- 
gram or  activity"  means  any  operation  of— 

"(A)(i)  a  department,  agency,  special  pur- 
pose district,  or  other  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  local  government:  or 

-'(ii)  the  entity  of  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance  and 
each  such  department  or  agency  (and  each 
other  State  or  local  government  entity)  to 
which  the  assistance  is  extended,  in  the  case 
of  assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government: 
"•(B)(i)  a  college,  university,  or  other  post- 
secondary  institution,  or  a  public  system  of 
higher  education:  or 

•(ii)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  system  of 
vocational  education,  or  other  school  sys- 
tem; 

"(C)(i)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 
sole  proprietorship— 

'•(I)  if  assistance  is  extended  to  such  cor- 
poration, partnership,  private  organization, 
or  sole  proprietorship  as  a  whole;  or 

"(ID  which  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  education,  health  care, 
housing,  social  services,  or  parks  and  recre- 
ation: or 

■"(ii)  the  entire  plant  or  other  comparable, 
geographically  separate  facility  to  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  extended,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  corporation,  partner- 
ship, private  organization,  or  sole  proprietor- 
ship; or 

"(D)  any  other  entity  which  is  established 
by  two  or  more  of  the  entities  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C); 
any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  relating  to  a  covered  sub- 
stance. 
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"(2)  Administrator.— The  term  Adminis- 
trator" has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in 
section  511(7)  of  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4020(7)). 

"(3)  Covered  substance.— The  term  "cov- 
ered substance'  means— 

"(A)  any  material  subject  to  the  require- 
ments concerning  material  safety  dau 
sheets  for  chemicals  under  the  Occupational 
and  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S  C 
651  et  seq.); 

"(B)  any  contaminant  identified  in  title 

"•(C)  any  substance  described  in  section 
201(q)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  use.  321(q)).  and  any  material 
registered  pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  in 
such  section; 

"(D)  any  chemical  listed  by  the  National 
Toxicology  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  a  known  or 
probable  human  carcinogen;  and 

"(E)  any  substance  defined  in  section 
101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(14))  and  any  chemical  sub- 
ject to  section  313  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right-To-Know  Act  of 
1986  (42  U.S.C.  11023). 
-SEC.  2702.  NONDISCRIMINAnON. 

"(a)  Prohibition  of  Discrimination.— The 
President  shall  ensure  that  no  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  any  program  or  activity,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
"(b)  Promulgation  of  Regulations — 
"(1)  subject.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  SecreUry  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  any  other  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy with  responsibility  for  providing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  a  program  or  activity 
shall  issue  regulations  implementing  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements  described  in 
subsection  (a)  in  accordance  with  any  appli- 
cable law.  The  regulations  shall  bar  acts 
with  discriminatory  effects  as  well  as  inten- 
tionally discriminatory  acts.  The  regula- 
tions shall  address  actions  of  programs  or  ac- 
tivities that  result  in  disproportionate  expo- 
sure to  a  covered  subsUnce  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(2)  Timetable.— In  issuing  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  publish  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal 
Register; 

"(B)  each  individual  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  provide  a  public  comment  pe- 
riod, subject  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  of  60  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  close 
of  the  public  comment  period  required  under 
subparagraph  (B).  each  individual  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  publish  final  regula- 
tions.". 


By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr.    Kohl, 
Mr.    LUGAR.    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 
Simpson,      Mr.      Hatch,      Ms. 
Moseley-Braun,     Mr.     Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  exempt  a  State  from 
certain  penalties  for  failing  to  meet  re- 
quirements relating  to  motorcycle  hel- 
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met  laws  if  the  State  has  in  effect  a 
motorcycle  safety  program,  and  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  certain  pen- 
alties for  States  that  fail  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  for  motorcycle  safe- 
ty and  passenger  vehicle  safety  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senators  Durenberger,  Kohl, 
LUGAR,  Burns,  Simpson,  Hatch, 
Moseley-Braun,  Grassley,  Gregg, 
Coats,  Smith,  Murkowski,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide options  and  relief  to  the  29  States 
which  have  been  financially  penalized 
under  the  Intermodal  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1991  for  not  having 
passed  laws  mandating  helmet  and 
seatbelt  use  by  the  deadline  of  October 
1,  1993.  This  is  not  only  a  burdensome 
Federal  mandate  placed  on  the  backs 
of  State  legislatures,  but  also  an  ero- 
sion of  civil  liberties  and  personal  free- 
dom. 

These  States  face  penalties  in  fiscal 
years  1995,  1996,  and  1997.  In  accordance 
with  ISTEA,  they  will  be  required  to 
transfer  scarce  transportation  and  con- 
struction dollars  to  section  402  safety 
programs. 

This  shift  will  force  States  to  spend 
10  to  20  times  the  amount  they  are  cur- 
rently spending  on  section  402  safety 
programs.  These  penalties  are  assessed 
regardless  of  whether  the  State  already 
ha,s  funds  dedicated  to  helmet  and  seat- 
belt  safety  programs  and  regardless  of 
the  States'  individual  safety  record. 

Initially,  these  States  are  being 
forced  to  shift  1.5  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral highway  dollars.  This  transfer  af- 
fects three  programs:  the  National 
Highway  System,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Program,  and  the  Congestion 
Mitigation  and  Air  Quality  Improve- 
ment Program.  After  September  30, 
1994,  if  a  State  has  still  not  enacted 
seatbelt  and  helmet  laws,  they  are  re- 
quired to  shift  3  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  from  these  impor- 
tant programs  into  safety  programs. 

My  bill  which  is  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  Senator  Durenberger,  would 
delay  for  2  years  the  effective  date  of 
these  penalties  and  give  States  the  op- 
tion of  either  passing  helmet  and  seat- 
belt  laws,  or  establishing  motor  safety 
programs,  exempting  those  States 
which  already  have  safety  programs  in 
place. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  clear.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  safety  programs.  Quite 
the  contrary.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is 
the  Federal  Government  blackmailing 
States  to  pass  laws.  It  simply  is  not 
good  policy  to  force  States  to  funnel 
funds  from  one  State  transportation 
activity  to  another.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  money  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  redirect,  is  tax 
revenue  already  paid  by  State  resi- 
dents. 

Safety  education  programs  are  desir- 
able and  work.  That  is  the  point  of  my 


bill.  I  firmly  believe,  and  I'm  sure  my 
colleagues  would  agree,  that  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  our 
roads  and  highways  safer. 

My  bill  would  give  States  the  option 
of  implementing  safety  programs,  in- 
stead of  mandating  the  use  of  helmet 
and  seatbelts,  and  remove  the  section 
153  penalties. 

My  own  State  of  Colorado  has  no  hel- 
met law.  In  fact,  a  bill  to  implement  a 
helmet  law  recently  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  went  down  in  flames. 

Colorado,  however,  has  a  motorcycle 
fatality  rate  almost  30  percent  below 
the  average  for  States  with  mandatory 
helmet  laws.  Of  the  top  12  States  with 
the  best  motorcycle  safety  records, 
only  one  has  a  helmet  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  half  of  the  12  States  with 
the  worst  safety  records  have  helmet 
laws. 

Comparing  States  with  and  without 
mandatory  helmet  laws  as  a  whole,  fig- 
ures show  that  for  the  14-year-period 
between  1977  and  1990,  States  with  man- 
datory helmet  laws  had  12.5  percent 
more  accidents  and  2.3  percent  more  fa- 
talities than  States  that  did  not  man- 
date helmet  usage. 

In  the  past  decade,  motorcycle  fatali- 
ties have  decreased  38  percent  and  acci- 
dents have  plummeted  41  percent. 
These  figures  are  particularly  impres- 
sive because  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  aver- 
age vehicle  miles  traveled  by  motorcy- 
clists has  increased  85  percent  since 
1975.  These  statistics  are  unmatched  by 
any  other  category  of  road  user— pas- 
senger or  commercial. 

What  can  account  for  this  decrease  in 
accidents  and  fatalities?  Evidence 
clearly  indicates  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  reduce  motorcycle  acci- 
dents and  motorcycle  fatalities  is 
through  comprehensive  education  pro- 
grams, as  opposed  to  mandating  helmet 
usage.  Currently  42  States  have  estab- 
lished and  funded  some  sort  of  safety 
program. 

The  national  average  of  motorcycle 
fatalities  per  100  accidents  is  2.95. 
States  with  rider  education  programs 
and  no  helmet  laws,  however,  have  the 
lowest  average  death  rate,  2.56  fatali- 
ties per  100  accidents.  States  with  man- 
datory helmet  laws  and  no  rider  edu- 
cation programs  have  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  3.09  fatalities  per  100  ac- 
cidents. 

Police  accident  reports  indicate  that 
well  over  45  percent  of  motorcyclists 
involved  in  accidents  did  not  have  a 
motorcycle  license,  92  percent  did  not 
have  any  rider  training  and  more  than 
half  had  less  than  6  months  riding  ex- 
perience. 62  percent  of  the  accidents 
and  50  percent  of  the  fatalities  involved 
riders  between  the  ages  of  17-26.  Clear- 
ly, mandating  helmet  use  will  not  ad- 
dress the  real  problem  of  rider  inexpe- 
rience and  lack  of  training. 

I  believe  that  encouraging  and  pro- 
viding support  to  States  and  local  com- 


munities to  establish  motorcycle  train- 
ing programs  would  be  a  much  more  ef- 
fective means  of  improving  motorcycle 
safety  on  our  roads  and  highways.  The 
Federal  Government  should  redirect  its 
role  to  providing  uniform  national 
guidelines  regarding  these  safety  pro- 
grams, rather  than  mandating  where 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  should 
come  from. 

I  realize  the  motivations  behind 
ISTEA  and  those  who  wish  to  force 
States  into  passing  helmet  and  seatbelt 
laws  are  doing  so  out  of  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  but  I 
think  their  efforts  are  misguided. 

Forcing  States  to  pass  laws,  or 
throwing  money  at  safety  programs  is 
not  the  answer.  Throughout  my  career 
in  politics,  I  have  always  strived  to 
protect  the  interests  of  States  and 
communities  by  allowing  them  to 
make  the  important  decisions  on  how 
their  affairs  should  be  conducted.  When 
Congress  blackmailed  the  States  re- 
garding highway  speed  limits,  I 
thought  that  was  wrong.  The  same  for 
seatbelt  and  helmet  laws.  I  have  stuck 
with  the  philosophy  that  each  State 
and  each  community  should,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  be  allowed  to 
make  its  own  policy  decisions. 

When  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation had  their  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  recently,  they  begged  for 
relief  from  burdensome  Federal  man- 
dates. My  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  do 
just  that. 

I  own  a  motorcycle;  that's  no  secret. 
Where  helmets  are  required  to  be  worn, 
I  wear  them,  where  they  are  not,  I  do 
not.  I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  my  dislike  for  the  Federal  man- 
date requiring  States  to  pass  helmet 
laws  is  in  part  inspired  by  my  interest 
in  motorcycling.  But,  I  also  think  per- 
sonal freedom  is  an  issue.  I  am  pro- 
choice.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  dictate  to  the  States, 
or  its  citizens,  on  matters  of  individual 
liberty.  The  choice  of  wearing  of  a  hel- 
met, or  not  doing  so  should  be  left  up 
to  the  individual— not  forced  by  Gov- 
ernment extortion.  And  those  who  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  simply  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility because  motorcyclists  who 
choose  not  to  wear  helmets  can  become 
a  public  burden,  are  using  faulty  logic. 
It  would  then  follow  that  we  should 
mandate  helmets  for  skiers,  horsemen, 
skateboarders,  and  automobile  drivers. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
reconsider  the  position  Congress  took 
in  ISTEA  in  mandating  that  States 
pass  helmet  and  seatbelt  laws.  It  is 
wrong  to  blackmail  the  States  into 
passing  laws.  And,  if  motorcycle  safety 
programs  are  desired,  we  should  work 
toward  establishing  effective  program 
guidelines,  rather  than  force  States  to 
dip  from  one  transportation  pot  to  fill 
another. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1842 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  USE  OF  SAFETY  BELTS  AND  MOTOR- 
CYCLE HELMETS. 

Section  1539(h)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragrah  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  ■•1994"  and 
inserting  "1996", 

(B)  by  striking  "1994  '  and  inserting  "1996". 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a)(1)" 
the  following  "or  a  motorcycle  safety  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State  to  reduce 
motorcycle  accidents  and  fatalities.",  and 

(D)  by  striking  "1995"  and  inserting  "1997". 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(A)  by  striking  "1994  "  and  inserting  "1996". 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a)(1)" 
the  following  "or  a  motorcycle  safety  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State  to  reduce 
motorcycle  accidents  and  fatalities.". 

Language  of  new  law  if  this  proposed  bill 
IS  enacted: 

"(h)  Penalty— 

"(1)  Fiscal  year  i996.— If.  at  any  time  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  a  State  does  not  have  in  ef- 
fect a  law  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  a 
motorcycle  safety  program  administered  by 
the  State  to  reduce  motorcycle  accidents 
and  fatalities,  and  a  law  described  in  (a)(2). 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  l'/4  percent  of 
the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  for  fiscal 
year  1997  under  each  of  subsections  (b)(1). 
(b)(2).  and  (b)(3)  of  section  1(M  of  this  title  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Thereafter.— If.  at  any  time  in  a  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  September  30,  1996.  a 
State  does  not  have  in  effect  a  law  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  a  motorcycle  safety 
program  administered  by  the  State  to  reduce 
motorcycle  accidents  and  fatalities  and  a 
law  described  in  (a)(2),  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  3  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
under  each  of  subsection  (b)(1).  (b)(2).  and 
(b)(3)  of  section  104  of  this  title  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  under  section  402  of 
this  title. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
almost  2  years  have  passed  since  we  en- 
acted the  Intermodal  Surface  Trans- 
portation Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  In- 
cluded in  that  bill  were  provisions 
which  required  States  to  enact  laws 
mandating  safety  belt  and  helmet  use. 
States  which  did  not  enact  such  laws 
as  of  October  1,  1993,  would  be  required 
to  shift  already  scarce  transportation 
funds  to  section  402  safety  programs. 

That  date  has  come  and  gone — but 
even  in  the  face  of  the  penalties  laid 
out  by  the  section  153  provisions,  only 
2  States  have  complied. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  consid- 
ered several  bills  that  would  have  im- 
plemented some  type  of  mandate  on 
helmet  use,  including  one  that  would 
have  required  helmets  for  riders  under 
21  years  of  age.  None  of  these  bills  even 
made  it  out  of  committee. 

At  least  11  other  States  have  rejected 
mandatory  helmet  laws  this  year,  de- 


spite the  sanctions  that  will  be  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Right  now,  26  States— more  than  half 
of  the  country— will  be  penalized  for 
not  responding  to  what  amounts  to 
blackmail  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  supporters  of  the  penalty 
provision  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a 
mandate.  The  penalty  merely  directs 
States  to  spend  additional  moneys  on 
the  section  402  program  if  they  choose 
not  to  pass  the  laws. 

But  it's  important  to  note  that  42 
State  legislatures  have  already  estab- 
lished and  funded  rider  education  pro- 
grams—independently of  any  penalty 
system. 

So  let  us  get  to  the  heat  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  mandate.  Its  authors 
want  to  mandate  helmet  use,  not  biker 
safety  education  and  injury  prevention. 

When  it  comes  to  injury  prevention, 
education  is  a  more  effective  strategy 
than  mandating  helmets.  States  with 
laws  establishing  motorcycle  rider  edu- 
cation programs  average  fewer  fatali- 
ties compared  to  States  without  edu- 
cation programs. 

Minnesota  motorists  and  motorcy- 
clists have  demonstrated  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  improving  traffic  safety. 
They  have  requested,  supported,  and 
prodded  the  Minnesota  Legislature  to 
honestly  and  competently  meet  their 
demands  for  safer  roadways. 

Minnesota  motorcyclists  lobbied  the 
State  legislature  to  enact  the  toughest 
licensing  standards  in  the  Nation.  They 
also  implemented  self-funded  com- 
prehensive rider  education  programs 
and  public  awareness  programs  which 
have  won  over  20  national  awards  and 
can  now  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States. 

In  Minnesota,  bikers  do  it  because 
good  behavior  is  rewarded  by  good 
health — not  because  someone  in  Wash- 
ington is  trying  to  force  them  to.  That 
is  why  the  Motorcycle  Industry  Coun- 
cil rated  Minnesota  the  second  safest 
State  in  the  Nation  in  which  to  ride  a 
motorcycle. 

Since  the  repeal  of  its  mandatory 
helmet  law,  the  number  of  licensed  mo- 
torcyclists in  Minnesota  has  doubled. 
Today,  Minnesota  has  experienced  a  77- 
percent  reduction  in  cyclist  fatalities 
from  the  record  high  numbers  which 
were  recorded  in  1980— all  that  in  only 
25  years.  All  this  happened  because 
Minnesota  motorcyclists  and  law- 
makers realized  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  ongoing  traffic  safety  edu- 
cation and  tough  licensing  provisions. 

I  have  long  been  committed  to  re- 
forming our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. Critical  to  real  reform  is  account- 
ability. For  people  it  means  greater 
personal  responsibility  for  lifestyle, 
habits,  and  behavior.  Minnesota's  mo- 
torcyclists have  already  demonstrated 
that  they  take  their  personal  respon- 
sibilities very  seriously. 

Furthermore,  they  have  proven  con- 
clusively that  the  best  approach  to  en- 


forcing good  behavior  is  through  posi- 
tive incentives  and  education.  The 
positive  results  have  been  felt  through- 
out the  State — and  it's  not  because  of  a 
mandatory  helmet  law. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  pen- 
alty provision  in  ISTEA  only  applies  to 
those  States  that  have  chosen  not  to 
pass  mandatory  helmet  and  seatbelt 
laws.  The  Federal  Government  should 
redirect  its  role  to  make  sure  that  safe- 
ty programs  are  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard—instead of  mandating  where  the 
money  for  the  program  should  come 
from. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  section  153  pen- 
alties, and  exempt  States  which  al- 
ready have  motorcycle  safety  programs 
in  place.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  believe  in  safe- 
ty. And  it  is  good  sometimes  to  remind 
ourselves  that  very  often,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple—not Federal  officials— who  have 
figured  out  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wofford,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  B\'RD,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Exon,  Mrs. 
FEIN.STEIN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Levln,  Ms.  MlKULSKl,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  RiE- 
GLE,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr. 

WARNER): 

S.J.  Res.  162.  A  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  25,  1994.  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I.  along  with  35  cosponsors,  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  March  25, 
1994,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy." 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  years 
ago  the  Greeks  began  the  revolution 
that  would  free  them  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  return  Greece  to  its 
democratic  heritage.  It  was.  of  course, 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  people.  Our  Founding  Fathers  drew 
heavily  upon  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical experience  of  ancient  Greece 
in  forming  our  representative  democ- 
racy. Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed 
that,  "to  the  ancient  Greeks  *  •  *  we 
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are  all  indebted  for  the  light  which  led 
ourselves  out  of  Gothic  darkness."  It  is 
fitting,  then,  that  we  should  recognize 
the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
their  effort  to  return  to  that  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

The  democratic  form  of  government 
is  only  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the 
many  benefits  we  gained  from  the 
Greek  people.  The  ancient  Greeks  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  modem 
world,  particularly  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  areas  of  art, 
philosophy,  science,  and  law.  Today, 
Greek-Americans  continue  to  enrich 
our  culture  and  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  American  society,  busi- 
ness, and  government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  strong  support  for 
this  joint  resolution  in  Congress  will 
serve  as  a  clear  goodwill  gesture  to  the 
people  of  Greece  with  whom  we  have 
enjoyed  such  a  close  bond  throughout 
history.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
signed  into  law  each  of  the  past  7 
years,  with  overwhelming  support  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  162 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the  people: 

WTiereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  drew  heavily  upon  the  politi- 
cal experience  and  philosophy  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forminK  the  representative  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States; 

WTiereas  these  and  other  ideals  have  forged 
a  close  bond  both  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  and  between  their  peoples: 

Whereas  March  25.  1994.  marks  the  173rd 
anniversary  of  the  beg-inninB  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  freed  Greek  people  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  enabled  the  re-establish- 
ment of  democracy  in  Greece:  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate that  anniversary  with  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  to  reaffirm  the  democratic  principles 
from  v/hich  the  United  States  and  Greece 
were  born:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  2,5.  1994.  is 
designated  as  -Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
257,  a  bill  to  modify  the  requirements 
applicable  to  locatable  minerals  on 
public  domain  lands,   consistent  with 


the  principles  of  self-initiation  of  min- 
ing claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WOFFORD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1043,  a  bill  to  extend  until 
January  1,  1998,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  bicycle  parts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1227.  a  bill  to  make  tech- 
nical correction  to  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  provisions. 

S.  1458 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1458.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  estab- 
lish time  limitations  on  certain  civil 
actions  against  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coverdell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1541.  a 
bill  to  provide  that  a  nongovernmental 
person  may  use  a  private  express  car- 
riage of  certain  letters  and  packets 
without  being  penalized  by  the  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  nyi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'AMATo],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1791.  a  bill  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory life  imprisonment  of  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  second  offense  of  kidnap- 
ping a  minor. 

S.  1805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1805,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  disparity  between  the  pe- 
riods of  delay  provided  for  civilian  and 
military  retiree  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993. 

8.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1814,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  in- 
clude in  income  crop  insurance  pro- 
ceeds and  disaster  payments  in  the 
year  of  the  disaster  or  in  the  following 
year. 


S.  1836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1836,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Mitchell. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SHELBY],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
146,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
1.  1994,  through  May  7,  1994,  as  "Na- 
tional Walking  Week." 

SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  both  the 
month  of  August  1994  and  the  month  of 
August  1995  as  "National  Slovak  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1994,  as  "Civil  War  His- 
tory Month." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  180 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Betty  Johnson  v.  Of- 
fice of  Senate  Fair  Employment  Practices.  No. 
94-6002.  pending  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  the  Office 
of  Senate  Fair  Employment  Practices  is  the 
respondent  in  a  proceeding  under  section  309 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.  2  U.S.C.  §1209, 
to  review  a  final  decision  concerning  allega- 
tions of  discrimination  in  Senate  employ- 
ment: 

Whereas,  .section  303(f)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991.  2  U.S.C.  §1203(0,  provides  that  for 
the  purpose  of  representation  by  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel,  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  shall  be  deemed  a  com- 
mittee within  the  meaning  of  title  VII  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C. 
§§288.  etseg.: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§288b(a).  288c(a)(l).  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  defend  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  in  any  civil  action  in  which 
there  is  placed  in  issue  any  action  taken  by 
such  committee  in  its  official  capacity:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  Office  of  Senate 
Fair  Employment  Practices  In  the  case  of 
Betty  Johnson  v.  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 


REID  AMENDMENT  NO.  1436 

Mr.  REID  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

In  Title  IV.  Section  403;  insert  at  the  end 
the  following  paragraph: 

•"Any  federal  entity  or  official  who  makes 
available  funds  under  this  Act  shall  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  determine  whether  any  indi- 
vidual seeking  to  obtain  such  funds  is  law- 
fully within  the  United  States." 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1437 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DURENBERGER    submitted    an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .   CREATION   OF   NATURAL   DISASTER   RE- 
LIEF TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  Account.— 
Chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"i  1115.  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury,  known 
as  the  'Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund', 
into  which  shall  be  deposited  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  for  natu- 
ral disaster  relief  during  the  preceding  5  full 
fiscal  years  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)). 

"(b)  Determination  of  Amount.— The 
President  shall  submit  with  the  President's 
fiscal  year  budget  (beginning  with  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1995)  an  estimate  of  the  av- 
erage annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  providing  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  entities  in  re- 
covering from  natural  disasters  during  the  5 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  submission  of 
the  budget. 

"(c)  Transfer.— 

"(1)  On  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust 
Fund  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  the  fund  up  to  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  amounts  in  the  Natural  Disaster 
Relief  Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively for  disaster  relief. 

"(d)  Budget  Treatment. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law — 

"(1)  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  transfer  is  made:  and 

"(2)  appropriations  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
(not  to  exceed  the  balances  of  the  Natural 
Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund  and  amounts  of 
outlays  that  flow  through  budget  authority 
actually  appropriated)  shall  be  excluded 
from,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of.  any  budget  enforcement  proce- 


dures under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  or  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.". 

(b)  Listing  of  the  Natural  Disaster  Re- 
lief Trust  Fund  a.mong  Government  Trust 
Funds.— Section  1321(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(91)  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Recjuirement  for  the  President  To 
Report  annually  on  the  Status  of  the  ac- 
count.—Section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(29)  information  about  the  Natural  Disaster 
Relief  Trust  Fund,  including  a  separate 
statement  of  amounts  in  that  Trust  Fund.". 


REID  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1438 

Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mrs.  Feinstein.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Exon,  and  Mr.  Sas- 
SER)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1436  proposed  by  Mr. 
REID  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  amendment,  strike  all  after  the  first 
word  and  insert  the  following:  "federal  en- 
tity or  official  who  makes  available  funds 
under  this  Act  other  than  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (2)  above  shall  take 
reasonable  steps  to  determine  whether  any 
individual  or  company  seeking  to  obtain 
such  funds  is  lawfully  within  the  United 
States." 


KERREY  (AND  ROBB)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1439 

Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROBB)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3759.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  ,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
disaster  relief  assistance  provided  by  this 
bill  should  be  funded  through  the  enactment 
of  a  temporary  Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 


KERREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1440 

Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
RoBB,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Coverdell,  Mr.  Feingold,  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Ke.mpthorne,  and  Mr. 
DURENBERGER)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  114.  strike  line  9  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
TITLE  IV— BIPARTISAN  BUDGET  CUTTING 

SEC.   4001.    SHORT   TTFLE   AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Bipartisan  Budget  Cutting  Act  of 
1994". 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction:  Iden-tical  Pro- 
visions.—Any  provision  in  this  title  which  Is 
identical  to  any  provision  in  this  Act  that  Is 
not  in  this  title  shall  not  take  effect.  Any 
provision  of  this  title  that  amends  any  provi- 
sion of  law  which  is  also  amended  by  a  provi- 
sion in  this  Act  that  is  not  in  this  title  shall 
not  take  effect. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  4001.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Chapter  1— National  Security 

Sec.  4101.  Reduction  in  Public  Law-480  Food 

for  Peace  Program. 


Sec.  4102.  Rescission  of  funds  for  World 
Bank. 

Sec.  4103.  Reduction  in  funding  for  inter- 
national development  associa- 
tion. 

Sec.  4104.  Rescission  of  funds  for  foreign 
military  financing. 

Sec.  4105.  Overseas  broadcasting. 

Sec.  4106.  Rescission  of  funds  for  Agency  for 
International  Development.  De- 
partment of  Slate,  and  United 
States  Information  Agency. 
Chapter  2— Physical  Capital.  NA-ruRAL 
Resources,  and  Science 

Sec.  4201.  Termination  of  Spacelifter  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  4202.  Elimination  of  fVinding  for  Maglev 
prototype  development  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  4203.  Limitation  on  eligibility  for  emer- 
gency unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  4204.  Termination  of  Modular  High- 
Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reac- 
tor Project. 

Sec.  4205.  Defense  environmental  restora- 
tion and  waste  management  ac- 
tivities. 

Sec.  4206.  Alaska  Power  Administration 
sale. 

Sec.  4207.  Federal-private  cogeneration  of 
electricity. 

Sec.  4208.  Rescission  of  funds  from  SPR  pe- 
troleum account. 

Sec.  4209.  Elimination  of  Weather  Office  clo- 
sure certification  procedures. 

Sec.  4210.  Rescission  of  funds  for  agriculture 
building  and  facilities  account. 

Sec.  4211.  Rescission  of  funds  for  EDA. 

Sec.  4212.  Elimination  of  funding  for  public 
telecommunications  facilities. 

Sec.  4213.  Moratorium  on  construction  and 
acquisition     of     new     Federal 
buildings. 
Chapter  3— Government  Manageme.nt 

Sec.  4301.  Reduction  in  pa.v  for  members  of 
Congress  and  certain  senior 
Federal  officers. 

Sec.  4302.  Streamlining  of  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  4303.  Rescission  of  funds  from  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Fund. 

Sec.  4304.  Rescission  of  funds  for  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

Sec.  4305.  Improvements  to  management  of 
veterans'  hospitals. 

Sec.  4306.  Rescission  of  funds  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

Sec.  4307.  Improvement  of  U.S.  Marshals 
Service. 

Sec.  4308.  Reversion  of  funds  for  Federal 
construction  projects. 

Sec.  4309.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriations. 

Sec.  4310.  Limitation  on  office  equipment 
and  furnishings  purchases  by 
departing  Senators. 

Sec.  4311.  Rescission  of  funds  for  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Sec.  4312.  Rescission  of  funds  for  legislative 
branch. 

Sec.  4313.  Rescission  of  funds  for  Senate 
franking. 

Sec.  4314.  Provisions  relating  to  annual  pay 
adjustments  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  4315.  SES  annual  leave  accumulation. 

Sec.  4316.  Reduction  of  Federal  full-time 
equivalent  positions. 

Sec.  4317.  Limitation  on  amounts  expended 
by  certain  Government  entities 
for  overhead  expenses. 
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Sec.  4318.  Rescission  of  funds  for  travel  ac- 
counts. 

Sec.  4319.  Termination  of  Federal  advisory 
committees. 

Sec.  4320.  Elimination  of  certain  reports  re- 
quired on  contracts  covered  by 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Sec.  4321.  Funding  of  SBA  provision. 

Sec.  4322.  Unemployment  compensation   for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Chapter  4— Human  Resources 

Sec.  4401.  Reduction  in  funding  for  arts  and 
humanities  programs. 

Sec.  4402.  Elimination  of  operating  subsidies 
for  vacant  public  housing. 

Sec.  4403.  Substitution  of  voucher  assistance 
for  public  housing  new  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  4404.  Termination     of     annual     direct 
grant  assistance. 
Chapter  5— Social  Services.  Retirement. 
AND  Health  Care 

Sec.  4501.  Termination  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

Sec.  4502.  Provision  relating  to  Government 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan. 

Sec.  4503.  Deferral  until  age  62  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  for  military  re- 
tirees who  first  entered  mili- 
tary service  on  or  after  January 
1.  1994. 

Sec.  4504.  Limitation  on  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Federal  annu- 
ities. 

Sec.  4505.  Awards  of  Pell  Grants  to  prisoners 
prohibited. 

Sec.  4506.  Elimination  of  public  library  con- 
struction, follow  through,  law- 
related  education,  and  law 
school  clinical  experience  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  4507.  Imposition  of  20  percent  coinsur- 
ance on  clinical  laboratory 
services  under  medicare. 

Sec.  4508.  Imposition  of  10  percent  copay- 
ment  on  home  health  services 
under  medicare. 

Sec.  4509.  Establishment  of  standard  pay- 
ment rates  for  home  health 
services. 

Sec.  4510.  Increase  in  medicare  part  B  pre- 
mium  for   higher-income   indi- 
viduals. 
Chapter  6— Agriculture 

Sec.  4601.  Elimination  of  Honey  Price  Sui>- 
port  program. 

Sec.  4602.  Acreage   limitation   programs   for 
1995  through  1998  crops  of  corn. 
CHAPTER  1— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

SEC.  4101.  REDUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOOD 
FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  103  of  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  Modification  of  Terms  and  Condi- 
tions During  Certain  Years.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section so  that — 

'■(1)  the  length  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed 
20  years; 

■•(2)  the  length  of  the  grace  period  does  not 
exceed  5  years: 

■■(3)  the  interest  rate  during  the  grace  pe- 
riod is  not  less  than  3  percent;  and 

"(4)  the  interest  rate  during  the  payback 
period  is  not  less  than  5  percent.". 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Public 


Law  480  Program  Account"  in  the  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111)— 

(1)  $69,378,000  is  rescinded  from  the 
amounts  provided  for  programs  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  the  Food  for 
Progress  Act  of  1985:  and 

(2)  $56,017,000  is  rescinded  from  the  amount 
provided  for  commodities  supplied  in  connec- 
tion with  dispositions  abroad  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

SEC.  4102.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  WORLD 
BANK. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87)— 

(1)  $27,910,500  provided  for  paid-in  capital  is 
rescinded;  and 

(2)  $902,439,500  provided  for  callable  capital 
is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4103.  REDUCTION  IN  lOTNOING  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  526  of  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public 
Law  103-87)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  •.  of  which  not  more 
than  $957,142,857  shall  be  available  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  not  more  than  $957,142,857 
shall  be  available  for  fiscal  year  1995". 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation" in  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export 
Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87).  $67,189,143  is 
rescinded. 

SEC.  4104.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  FINANCING. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  'Foreign  Military  Financing  Pro- 
gram" in  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 
nancing, and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-87).  $25,721,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  grants. 

SEC.  4105.  OVERSEAS  BROADCASTING. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  grant  may  be 
made  by  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, or  any  successor  entity  that  may 
hereinafter  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty except  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  under  this  -section. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Grant  Amount.— No 
grant  may  be  made  to  operate  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  after  September 
30.  1995.  in  excess  of  $75,000,000. 

(c)  Competitive  Grant  Requirement.— 
Any  grant  made  to  operate  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  shall  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  full  and  open  competition. 

(d)  Grant  agreement.— {D  Any  grant 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  or  its  successor, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  shall  require  that 
grant  funds  shall  only  be  used  for  activities 
set  forth  in  the  grant  agreement,  which  shall 
provide,  in  detail,  the  purposes  for  which 
grant  funds  may  be  used  and  shall  include 
conditions  designed  to  reduce  overlapping 
language  services  and  broadcasting  services 
with  other  broadcasting  services  funded  by 
the  United  States  Government, 

(2)  The  grant  agreement  shall  provide  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 


the  agreement  shall  permit  the  grant  to  be 
terminated  without  fiscal  obligation  to  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Prohibited  Uses  of  the  Grant 
Funds.— No  grant  funds  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  pay  any  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion, or  enter  into  any  contract  providing  for 
the  payment  thereof  in  excess  of  the  rates 
established  for  comparable  positions  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  activity  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  obligation  to 
pay  severance  payments  beyond  those  re- 
quired by  United  States  law  or  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  employee  is  stationed; 

(4)  to  pay  for  first  class  travel  for  any  em- 
ployee of  the  grantee  or  the  employee's 
spouse:  or 

(5)  to  compensate  freelance  contractors  ex- 
cept as  provided  for,  in  detail,  in  the  grant 
agreement  or  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  grantor  agency  or  its  agent. 

(f)  Report  on  Management  Practices.— 
Not  later  than  March  31  and  September  30  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  or 
its  successor,  shall  submit  to  the  Board,  or 
its  successor,  and  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
on  management  practices  of  the  grantee, 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period. 

(g)  Reports  on  Personnel  Classifica- 
tion.—d)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1994,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  containing  justification,  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  duties  performed  at 
specific  rates  of  compensation,  of  the  classi- 
fication of  personnel  employed  by  the 
grantee. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1994,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  containing  an  eval- 
uation of  the  system  of  personnel  classifica- 
tion used  by  the  grantee  with  respect  to  its 
employee,  including  identification  of  any 
disparity  between  the  rate  of  compensation 
provided  to  employees  of  the  grantee  and 
that  provided  to  employees  of  the  Voice  of 
America  stationed  overseas  in  comparable 
positions. 

(h)  Plan  for  Relocation.— Before  relocat- 
ing   the    headquarters    of    RFE/RL.    Incor- 
porated, in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  another  site,  the  grantee  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a 
detailed  plan  for  such  relocation,  including 
cost  estimates.  No  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able  for   such   relocation   unless   explicitly 
provided  in  an  appropriation  act  or  pursuant 
to  a  reprogramming  notification. 
SEC.  4106.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AGENCY 
FOR       INTERNATIONAL       DEVELOP- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  AND 
UNTFED        STATES        INFORMA-nON 
AGENCY. 

(a)  AID. — Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  heading  "Agency  for  International 
Development— Development  Assistance 
Fund"  in  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  prior  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  103  through  106  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  $160,000,000  is 
rescinded. 

(b)  Department  of  State.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  State — Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs — Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs" 
in  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
121),  $600,000  is  rescinded. 
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(c)  USIA — 

(1)  Salaries  and  expenses.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "United 
States  Information  Agency— Salaries  and 
Expenses"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L 
103-121),  $3,000,000  is  rescinded. 

(2)  North/south  center.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "United 
States  Information  Agency— North/South 
Center"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-121),  $8,700,000  is  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  2— PHYSICAL  CAPITAL, 
NATURAL  RESOURCES,  AND  SCIENCE 
SEC.  4201.  TERMINA'nON  OF  SPACELIFTER  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  United  SUtes  shall 
not  obligate  any  funds  for  the  acquisition  or 
operation  of  any  space  launch  system  not  in 
operation  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  ""Research, 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense- 
Wide  "  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-139). 
$10,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  new  medium  lift  vehicle  (Spacelifter) 
program. 
SEC.     4202.     ELIMINA'nON     OF     FUNDING     FOR 

MAGLEV       PROTOTYPE       DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1036(d)  of  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991  (49  U.S.C.  309  note;  105 
Stat.  1986)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "the  follow- 
ing" and  all  that  follows  through  "dem- 
o.nstration  program.— For"  and  inserting 
"for";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  respectively. 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Railroad  Administration— Railroad  Research 
and  Development"  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-122). 
$20,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
magnetic  levitation  research  and  analysis 
activities. 

SEC.    4203.    LIMITA'nON    ON    ELIGIBILrrY    FOR 

emergency  unemployment  COM- 

PENSA-nON. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1993  (Public  Law 
103-152)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  10.  UMTTA'nON  ON  ELIGIBn.ITY  FOR  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and 
8  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual whose  taxable  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  in  1992  exceeds 
$120,000.". 

(b)  Effective  D.ate.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1993. 

SEC.  4204.  TERMINATION  OF  MODULAR  HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE  GAS-COOLED  REAC- 
TOR PROJECT. 

(a)  IN  General— The  United  States  shall 
not  obligate  any  funds  for  the  Modular  High- 
Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactor  program. 

(b)  Amendments.— Section  2122(b)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  (42  U.S.C.  13492(b)) 
is  amended— 
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(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "the 
modular  high-temperature  gas-cooled  reac- 
tor technology  and";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)— 

(A)  by  striking  "high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  technology  and";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "one  or  both  of  those  tech- 
nologies" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
technology". 

(c)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy— Energy  Supply.  Research 
and  Development  Activities  "  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126),  $12,000,000  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  the  gas  turbine-modular 
helium  reactor  program. 

SEC.  4205.  DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORA- 
•nONAND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  AC- 
TIVmES. 

(a)  Rescission.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994.  for  activities  relating 
to  defense  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management.  $350,308,000  are  hereby 
rescinded. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1.  1994. 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  defense  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  report 
shall  include  the  following: 

(DA  statement  of  the  anticipated  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  defense  en- 
vironmental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment activities  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995 
through  2000. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  defense  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  management 
goals  of  the  Department,  setting  forth  the 
goals  for  each  site  at  which  defense  environ- 
mental restoration  activities  or  defense 
waste  management  activities  are  on-going  or 
anticipated  on  the  date  of  the  report. 

(3)  A  description  of  the  progress  achieved 
by  the  Department  in  carrying  out  such  ac- 
tivities during  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  re- 
port, and  of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  such  activities  during 
that  period. 

SEC.     4206.     ALASKA     POWER     ADMINISTRATION 
SALE. 

(a)  Sale  of  SnettisHa.m  and  Eklutna  Hy- 
droelectric Projects.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  sell  the  Snettisham  Hydro- 
electric Project  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  "Snettisham")  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
Power  Authority  (now  known  as  the  Alaska 
Industrial  Development  and  Export  Author- 
ity, and  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Authority"),  or  its  successor,  in  accordance 
with  the  February  10.  1989.  Snettisham  Pur- 
chase Agreement  between  the  Alaska  Power 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Authority. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  sell  the 
Eklutna  Hydroelectric  Project  (referred  to  in 
this  section  as  "Eklutna")  to  the  Municipal- 
ity of  Anchorage  doing  business  as  Municipal 
Light  and  Power,  the  Chugach  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  and  the  Matanuska  Electric  As- 
sociation. Inc.  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
"Eklutna  Purchasers'")  in  accordance  with 
the  August  2,  1989,  Eklutna  Purchase  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Eklutna  Purchasers. 

(3)  The  heads  of  other  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  in  implementing  the  sales 
authorized  by  this  title. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  deposit 
sale  proceeds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


States   to   the   credit  of  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  prepare  or  ac- 
quire Eklutna  and  Snettisham  assets  for  sale 
and  conveyance,  such  preparations  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  title  to  ensure  the  beneficial 
use.  enjoyment,  and  occupancy  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  assets  to  be  sold. 

(6)  No  later  than  one  year  after  both  of  the 
sales  authorized  in  this  subsection  have  oc- 
curred, as  measured  by  the  Transaction 
Dates  stipulated  in  the  Purchase  Agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall— 

(A)  complete  the  business  of.  and  close  out. 
the  Alaska  Power  Administration:  and 

(B)  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port documenting  the  sales. 

(b)  assessment  of  Alternative  Op- 
■noNS.— Before  taking  any  action  authorized 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  assess 
the  feasibility  of  alternative  options  for 
maximizing  the  return  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  sale  of  the  Alaska  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SEC.  4207.  FEDERAL-PRIVATE  COGENERATION  OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

Section  804(2)(B)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8287c(2)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "".  exclud- 
ing any  cogeneration  process  for  other  than 
a  federally  owned  building  or  buildings  or 
other  federally  owned  facilities". 

SEC.  4208.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  SPR  PE- 
TROLEUM ACCOUNT. 

The  unobligated  balance  of  the  funds  in  the 
SPR  petroleum  account  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4209.  ELIMINA-nON  OF  WEATHER  OFOCE 
CLOSURE  CERTIFICA-nON  PROCE- 
DURES. 

(a)  IN  General.— Title  VII  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Authorization  Act  of  1992  is  repealed. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  repeal  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  will  not  result  in  a  degradation  of 
weather  forecasting  service. 

(c)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "National 
Oceanic  And  Atmospheric  Administration- 
Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities"  in  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121). 
$20,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  National  Weather  Service. 
SEC.    4210.    RESCISSION    OF    FUNDS    FOR    AGRI- 

CULTLTtE     BUILDING     AND     FACILJ- 
TIES  ACCOUNT. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice—Buildings and  Facilities"  in  the  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-111), 
$1,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4211.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EDA. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development  Assistance 
Programs"  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L 
103-121).  $79,946,000  is  rescinded. 
SEC.  4212.  ELIMINA'nON  OF  FUNDING  FOR  PUB- 
LIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Authorization  of  Appro- 
,PRU-noNS.— Subpart  A  of  Part  IV  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
390-393a)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  ""National 
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Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration—Public Telecommunications 
Facilities.  Planning  and  Construction"  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-121), 
J24.000.000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4213.  MORATORIUM  ON  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ACQUISITION  OF  NEW  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— After  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  October  1. 
1998.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  construction 
or  acquisition  of  any  public  building  under 
the  authority  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  or  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
a  public  building  under  construction  or 
under  contract  for  acquisition  on  such  date 
of  enactment). 

b)  Public  Buildlng  Defined.— In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "public  building"  has  the 
meaning  such  term  has  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

CHAPTER  3— GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

SEC.  4301.  REDUCTION  IN  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  CERTAIN  SENIOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Rate  of  Pay.— Effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1995.  the  rate  of  pay  of  each  position  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced 
by  5  percent. 

(b)  Po.siTiONS.— Subsection  (a)  applies  to — 

(1)  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(2)  each  position  on  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule described  under  sections  5312  through 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  each  Senior  Executive  Service  position 
(as  defined  under  section  3132(a)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code). 

SEC.  4302.  STREAMLINING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— During  the  5-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  streamline  the  head- 
quarters, regional,  and  field  office  structure 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment by  consolidating  various  of  such 
offices  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  7(p)  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act. 

(b)  Work  Force  Reductions.— In  carrying 
out  subsection  (a),  during  the  period  referred 
to  in  such  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  eliminate 
not  less  than  1.500  full-time  employment  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SEC.  4303.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY  FUND. 

Of  the  funds  In  the  Area  and  Regional  Ac- 
count of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund.  $23,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4304.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMISSION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion" in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-126). 
$59,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4305.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  OF 
VETERANS'  HOSPITALS. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 


Human  Services,  shall  implement  for  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  a  financing 
system  known  as  a  "Prospective  Payment 
System".  In  implementing  such  a  system, 
tlie  Secretary  shall  classify  each  individual 
receiving  health  care  and  services  under 
chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in 
a  Diagnosis-Related  Group  (DRG).  The  Pro- 
spective Payment  System  implemented  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  n\odeled  as  closely  as 
is  practicable  on  the  Prospective  Payment 
System  in  use  for  the  Medicare  program 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  implement  this  section,  waive  any  provi- 
sions of  law  inconsistent  with  this  section. 
In  implementing  this  section,  it  shall  be  a 
goal  of  the  Secretary  to  achieve  savings  in 
outlays  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs medical  system  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  over  the  five-year  period  of  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1998. 

SEC.   4306.   RESCISSION   OF    FUNDS    FOR   LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Legal  Services  Corporation— Pay- 
ment to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation"  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pob.  L.  103-121), 
$20,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.    4307.    IMPROVEMENT    OF    U.S.    MARSHALS 
SERVICE. 

(a)  Phasing  Out  of  Political  Ap- 
pointees.— 

(1)  Unconfirmed  appointees.— Any  indi- 
vidual serving  as  a  United  States  marshal  to 
whose  appointment  to  such  office  the  Senate 
has  not  given  its  advice  and  consent  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  may  no 
longer  serve  in  such  position  on  or  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  except  pursuant  to  ap- 
pointment by  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section.  The 
Attorney  General  shall,  before  appointing 
any  other  individual  to  such  vacated  posi- 
tion, offer  such  vacated  position  to  the  indi- 
vidual then  serving  as  deputy  marshal  in 
that  office  of  United  States  marshal.  The  in- 
dividual appointed  to  fill  such  vacated  posi- 
tion shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  or  her  predecessor. 

(2)  Confirmed  appointees.— Any  individual 
who.  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  is  a  United  States  marshal  to  whose  ap- 
pointment the  Senate  has  given  its  advice 
and  consent,  may  not  serve  in  such  position 
on  or  after  December  31.  1994,  except  pursu- 
ant to  appointment  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  before  appoint- 
ing any  other  individual  to  such  vacated  po- 
sition, offer  such  vacated  position  to  the  in- 
dividual then  serving  as  deputy  marshal  in 
that  office  of  United  States  marshal.  The  in- 
dividual appointed  to  fill  such  vacated  f>os)- 
tion  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  or  her  predecessor. 

(b)  Appointment  of  United  States  Mar- 
shals.—Section  561  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  and  inserting 
"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "Presi- 
dent" and  inserting  "Attorney  General". 

(c)  Overall  Reduction  in  Nu.mber  of  Posi- 
tions.— 

(1)  Elimination  of  positions  of  deputy 
marshal.— The  position  of  deputy  marshal  in 
the  70  judicial  districts  having  the  least  pop- 
ulation of  all  judicial  districts  shall  be  abol- 
ished, as  of— 


(A)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
in  a  case  in  which  subsection  (a)(1)  applies: 
or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  United  States 
marshal  leaves  office  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)(2),  in  a  case  in  which 
such  subsection  applies: 

and  no  equivalent  position  in  such  districts 
shall  thereafter  be  created. 

(2)  Overall  reduction.— The  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  in  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  as  of  January  1. 
1995.  may  not  exceed  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  positions  in  the  United  States 
Marshals  Service  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  minus  70. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— d)  Section 
562  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
item  relating  to  such  section  in  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  37  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  569  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  4308.  reversion  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS. 

Any  amount  that  is  appropriated  for  a  Fed- 
eral construction  project  that  has  not  been 
obligated  through  a  binding  contract  or  a 
general  construction  contract  by  the  date 
that  is  2  years  after  the  amount  is  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  project  shall  re- 
vert on  that  date  to  the  fund  from  which  the 
appropriation  was  made  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reappropriation. 

SEC.  4309.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  title  II  of 
the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994, 
for  carrying  out  a  community  development 
grants  program,  as  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  $176,000,000  are  hereby  rescinded. 

SEC.  4310.  LIMITATION  ON  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FURNISHINGS  PURCHASES  BY 
DEPARTING  SENATORS. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  disposition  of  certain  office 
equipment  and  furnishings,  and  for  other 
purposes",  enacted  October  20.  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
59b)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  4311.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  account  under  the  heading  "Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  Funds 
Appropriated  to  the  President"  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
123),  there  is  rescinded  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  such  funds. 

(b)  Additional  Offices.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  for  each  account  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  President" 
in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-124).  there  is  rescinded  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  such  funds. 

SEC.  4312.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  account  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
69).  there  is  rescinded  an  amount  equal  to  7.5 
percent  of  such  funds. 

(b)  EXCEPTIONS.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Congressional  Operations — House":  or 

(2)  funds  for  which  amounts  are  rescinded 
by  sections  4313  and  4315. 


SEC.  4313.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SENATE 
FRANKING. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Senate— Official  Mail  Costs"  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-69).  $6,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4314.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ANNUAL 
PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Calendar  Year  1994.— Notwithstanding 
section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)).  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress)  which  would  become 
effective  under  such  provision  of  law  during 
calendar  year  1994  shall  not  take  effect. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Future  Adjustments.— 
Effective  as  of  December  31.  1994.  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(2)  Effective"  and  inserting 
"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  effec- 
tive": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  percentage  ad- 
justment taking  effect  under  subparagraph 
(A)  in  any  calendar  year  exceed  the  percent- 
age adjustment  taking  effect  in  such  cal- 
endar year  under  section  5303  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule.". 

SEC.  4315.  SES  annual  LEAVE  ACCUMULATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Effective  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  applicable  pay  period  beginning  in 
calendar  year  1994,  subsection  (f)  of  section 
6304  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Savings  Provision.— Notwithstanding 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  who.  on  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a),  is  subject  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  6304  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  who  has  to  such  employee's 
credit  annual  leave  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum accumulation  otherwise  permitted  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6304.  such  ex- 
cess annual  leave  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee  and  be  subject  to  reduction, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  6304. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6304(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "(e),  (f),  and  (g)"  and 
inserting  "(e)  and  (g)".  effective  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  aggregate 
funds  made  available  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  purposes  of  payments  for 
accrued  leave  upon  termination  of  employ- 
ment. $2,000,000  is  rescinded.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
allocate  such  rescission  among  the  appro- 
priate accounts,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  such  allocation. 
SEC.  4316.  REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  FULL-TIME 

EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS. 

(a)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  LiMiTATio.Ns  ON  Full-time  Equivalent 
Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  in  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  2,053,600  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  1,999,600  during  fiscal  year  1995: 

(3)  1,945,600  during  fiscal  year  1996: 

(4)  1,895.600  during  fiscal  year  1997:  and 

(5)  1,851,600  during  fiscal  year  1998. 


(c)  Monitoring  and  Notification.— The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 
whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  are  met:  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  is  not  met.  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  in  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver.— Any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  upon— 

(Da  determination  by  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  war  or  a  national  security  re- 
quirement: or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
duly  chosen  and  sworn:  or  (3)  the  enactment 
at  new  federal  crime  legislation  that  con- 
tains an  identical  or  similar  provision:  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  new  federal  crime  leg- 
islation that  contains  an  identical  or  similar 
provision. 

(f)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  aggregate 
funds  made  available  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  purposes  of  employee 
compensation.  $2,122,000,000  is  rescinded.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  allocate  such  rescission  among 
the  appropriate  accounts,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  such 
allocation. 

SEC.  4317.  LIMITATION  ON  AMOL'NTS  EXPENDED 
BY  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  ENTI- 
'HES  FOR  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Definitions.— In  this  title— 

"covered  government  entity"  means  an  en- 
tity of  the  executive  or  judicial  branch  of 
Government. 

"overhead  expenses"  means  the  items  spec- 
ified in  the  following  object  classifications 
set  forth  in  Circular  No.  A-11.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  July  1990: 

(1)  Contractual  services  and  supplies  (ob- 
ject class  20): 

(A)  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
(object  class  21.0). 

(B)  Transportation  of  things  (object  class 
22.0). 

(C)  Rental  payments  to  GSA  (object  class 
23.1). 

(D)  Rental  payments  to  others  (object  class 
23.2). 

(E)  Communications,  utilities,  and  mis- 
cellaneous charges  (object  class  23.3). 

(F)  Printing  and  reproduction  (object  class 
24.0). 

(G)  Other  services  (object  class  25.0).  ex- 
cluding funds  for  research  and  development 
contracts,  and  operation  of  Government- 
owned  contractor-operated  facilities. 

(H)  Supplies  and  materials  (object  class 
26.0). 

(2)  Acquisition  of  capital  assets  (object 
class  30.0): 

(A)  Equipment  (object  class  31.0),  excluding 
funds  for  foreign  assistance. 


(B)  Land  and  structures  (object  class  32.0). 

(C)  Investments  and  loans  (object  class 
33.0).  excluding  funds  for  foreign  assistance. 

(b)  Rule  for  First  2  Fiscal  Years— Not- 
withstanding any  other  law.  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995.  a  covered  government 
entity  may  not  obligate  or  expend  for  over- 
head expenses  more  than  amounts  obligated 
and  expended  by  that  entity  for  such  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1993  or  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
occurs,  whichever  is  lower. 

(c)  Rule  for  3  Subsequent  Fiscal 
Years.— Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  and  1998,  a  cov- 
ered government  entity  may  not  obligate  or 
expend  for  overhead  expenses  more  than 
amounts  obligated  and  expended  by  that  en- 
tity for  such  expenses  for  the  previous  year 
increased  by  the  projected  percentage  rate  of 
infiation  for  that  fiscal  year  as  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(d)  Application  of  Rules.— The  rules  stat- 
ed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

SEC.  4318.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL 
ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  any  appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1994  to  any  executive  department  or  agency, 
or  any  entity  in  the  legislative  branch,  for 
purposes  of  official  travel.  15  percent  is  re- 
scinded. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  allocate  such  re- 
scission among  the  appropriate  accounts, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  such  allocation. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  or  any  agency  or 
office  within  any  such  department:  or 

(2)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  4319.  TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES. 

(a)  Termination— The  entities  described  in 
subsection  (b)  are  terminated. 

(b)  Entities  Described.— The  entities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Mt.  Saint  Helen's  Scientific  Advisory 
Board. 

(3)  Advisory  Panel  for  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles. 

(4)  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Board. 

(5)  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  History. 

(6)  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Ef- 
fects. 

(7)  Advisory  Committee  on  Publications 
Subvention. 

(8)  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement. 

(9)  Advisory  Panel  for  the  Decontamina- 
tion of  TMI-2. 

(10)  Technical  Advisory  Group  on  Cigarette 
Fire  Safety. 

(11)  Advisory  Commission  of  Swine  Health 
Protection. 

( 12)  Tea  Tasters  Board. 

(c)  Savings  Provisions.— 

(1)  Continuation  of  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  privileges,  and  other  adminis- 
trative actions.— All  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  privileges,  and  other  adnninistra- 
tive  actions— 
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(A)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted. 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  an  entity 
described  in  subsection  (b)  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  or  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those 
functions,  and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  were  final  before 
that  date  of  enactment  and  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  that  date  of  enactment, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  any  other  author- 
ized official,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  operation  of  law. 

(2)  Suits  not  affected.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  Suits  involving  council  or  office.— No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced 
by  or  against  an  entity  described  in  sub- 
section (b).  or  by  or  against  any  individual  in 
the  official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  such  an  entity,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  4320.  ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS 
REQiriRED  ON  CONTRACTS  COV- 
ERED BY  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

(a)  In  Gener.\l.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  certain 
statutes  concerning  rates  of  pay  for  labor,  by 
makmg  it  unlawful  to  prevent  anyone  from 
receiving  the  compensation  contracted  for 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes"  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Copeland  Act")  is  amended  by  striking 
"shall  furnish  weekly  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  wages  paid  each  employee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week"  and  inserting  "shall 
furnish,  at  least  once  per  month,  a  state- 
ment of  compliance  with  the  labor  standards 
provisions  of  applicable  law.  certifying  the 
payroll  with  respect  to  the  wages  paid  em- 
ployees during  the  preceding  period  for 
which  the  statement  is  furnished,  covering 
each  week  any  contract  work  is  performed". 

(b)  Rescission  of  Funds— Of  the  aggregate 
funds  made  available  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  purposes  of  construction 
activities  submitted  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c)  (known  as 
the  "Copeland  Act").  $5-5.000.000  is  rescinded. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  allocate  such  rescission 
among  the  appropriate  accounts,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
such  allocation. 

SEC.  4321.  FUNDING  OF  SB  A  PROVISION. 

No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1994  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  to 
carry  out  section  24  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (relating  to  the  planting  of  trees  on  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments). 

SEC.  4322.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8521(a)(1)(B)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  individual  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased— 

"(i)  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government 
under  an  early  release  program, 

"(ii)  because  of  medical  disqualification, 
pregnancy,  parenthood,  or  any  service-in- 
curred injury  or  disability. 


"(iii)  because  of  hardship,  or 

"(iv)  because  of  personality  disorders  but 
only  if  the  service  was  continuous  for  365 
days  or  more;". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  weeks  of  un- 
employment beginning  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  that  Act. 

CHAPTER  4— HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SEC.   4401.   REDUCTION   IN   FUNDING   FOR  ARTS 
AND  HimANITIES  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.— 
Section  11(d)(1)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  960(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $166,823,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $163,487,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $160,217,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  $157,012,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1996  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less,  and 

•(E)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $153,872,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less.". 

(b)  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities.—Section  11(d)(2)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $173,941,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $170,462,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $167,053,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  $163,712,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1996  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less,  and 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $160,438,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Endowment, 
whichever  is  less.". 

(c)  S.mithsonian  Institution.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997,  or  1998  may 
not  be  obligated  in  an  amount  that  exceeds 
98  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  National  Gallery  of  Art.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  1995.  1996,  1997,  or  1998  may 
not  be  obligated  in  an  amount  that  exceeds 
98  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing.—Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1995.  1996. 
1997.   or    1998   may   not   be   obligated   in   an 


amount  that  exceeds  98  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(f)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  each  of  the  headings 
"National  Endowment  for  the  Arts".  "Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities", 
"Smithsonian  Institution",  and  "National 
Gallery  of  Art"  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-138).  2  percent  is  re- 
scinded. 

SEC.  4402.  ELIMINATION  OF  OPERATING  SUB- 
SIDIES FOR  VACANT  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9(a)(3)(B)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437g(a)(3)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (iv).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  clause  (v).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vi)  no  payment  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  for  any  dwelling  unit  that  has 
been  vacant  for  a  period  of  180  days  or  more 
unless  such  unit  is  vacant  because  of  com- 
prehensive modernization,  major  reconstruc- 
tion, demolition,  or  disposition  activities 
that  have  been  funded  or  approved.". 

(b)  Elimination  of  Annual  Contribution 
Reserve.— Section  14(p)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14371(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Recapture  of  Annual  Contribution 
Reserve.— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  recapture  any 
amounts  reserved  from  annual  contributions 
for  public  housing  agencies  and  deposited  in 
accounts  estaljlished  on  behalf  of  the  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
14(p)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
(as  in  effect  immediately  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act). 

(d)  Rescission  of  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
Housing  Programs — Payments  for  Operation 
of  Low-Income  Housing  Projects"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124),  $54,000,000  is  rescinded. 

SEC.  4403.  SUBSTITUTION  OF  VOUCHER  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Termin.^tion  of  Assistance  for  Con- 
struction of  Public  Housing.— 

(1)  Loan  authority.— After  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
enter  into  any  new  commitment  to  make 
loans  under  section  4  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  the  development  or  acquisition  of 
public  housing  projects  by  such  agencies. 

(2)  Contribution  authority.— After  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  not  enter  into  any  new  contract  to 
make  contributions  under  section  5  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  public 
housing  agencies  for  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition of  public  housing  projects  by  such 
agencies. 

(3)  Existing  commitments.— After  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
make  contributions  and  loans  for  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  of  public  housing 
projects  only  pursuant  to  legally  binding 
commitments  to  make  such  loans  or  con- 
tracts for  such  contributions  entered  into  on 


or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  Inapplicability  to  Indian  housing.— 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  public  housing  developed  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  an  Indian  hous- 
ing authority. 

(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "Indian  housing  authority", 
"project",  "public  housing",  and  "public 
housing  agency"  have  the  meanings  given 
the  terms  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(b)  Permissible  Uses.— Vouchers  for  rental 
assistance  provided  with  the  amounts  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
the  rental  of  dwelling  units  or  costs  of  resi- 
dency, as  determined  by  qualified  voucher 
recipients. 

(c)  Rescission  and  Transfer  of  Funds.— 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  head- 
ing "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment—Housing Programs— Annual  Con- 
tributions for  Assisted  Housing"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Pub.  L. 
103-124  >— 

(1)  $367,000,000  is  rescinded  from  the  total 
amount  under  such  heading  and  from  the 
amount  specified  under  such  heading  for  the 
development  or  acquisition  cost  of  public 
housing:  and 

(2)  $230,701,000  of  the  amount  specified 
under  such  heading  for  the  development  or 
acquisition  cost  of  public  housing  shall  be  re- 
allocated to  and  merged  with  the  amount 
specified  under  such  heading  for  the  housing 
voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

SEC.  4404.  TERMINATION  OF  ANNUAL  DIRECT 
GRANT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  TER.MINATION.— Pursuant  to  section 
704(d)  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
in  Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America  (48  U.S.C.  1681  note),  the  annual 
payments  under  section  702  of  the  Covenant 
shall  terminate  as  of  September  30.  1993. 

(b)  Repeal.— Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act  of 
March  24.  1976  (Public  Law  94-241:  48  U.S.C. 
1681  note),  as  amended,  are  repealed,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1993. 

CHAPTER  5— SOCIAL  SERVICES, 
RETIREMENT,  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
SEC.    4501.    TERMINATION    OF   THE    UNIFORMED 
SERVICES      UNIVERSITY      OF      THE 
HEALTH  SCIENCES. 

(a)  TERMINATION.— (1)  The  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences  is  ter- 
minated. 

(2)(A)  Chapter  104  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  of  such  title,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  part  III  of  such  subtitle,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  104. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  termination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  subsection,  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  graduation  from  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  of  the  last  class  of  students  that  en- 
rolled in  such  university  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4502.  PROVISION  RELATING  TO  GOVERN- 
MENT CO.MTREBLTIONS  TO  THE 
THRIFT  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

Section  8432(c)(2)(B)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Clause  (ii)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  employee  or  Member  described  In  sec- 
tion 8481(a).". 


SEC.  4503.  DEFERRAL  UNTIL  AGE  62  OF  COST-OF- 
LIVING  AD.JUSTMENTS  FOR  MDJ- 
TARY  RETIREES  WHO  FIRST  EN- 
TERED MILITARY  SERVICE  ON  OR 
AFTER  JANUARY  I.  IBM. 

Section  1401a(b)(l)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
member  or  former  member  under  age  62 
(other  than  a  member  retired  under  chapter 
61  of  this  title)  who  first  became  a  member 
on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  such  increase 
shall  not  become  payable  as  part  of  the  re- 
tired pay  of  the  member  or  former  member 
until  the  month  in  which  the  member  or 
former  member  becomes  62  years  of  age.". 

SEC.  4504.  LIMITATION  ON  COST-OF-IJVING  AD- 
JUSTMENTS FOR  FEDERAL  ANNU- 
ITIES. 

(a)  Civilian  Federal  Retirement  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  Civil  service  retirement  system.— 
Section  8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  any  annuity  under  this 
section  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  adjustment  that  would  apply  to 
such  annuity  if  not  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  by  the  amount  of  such  annuity 
not  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

"(2)  The  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  an 
annuity  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted— 

"(A)  for  the  adjustment  effective  on  De- 
cember 1.  1993.  in  the  manner  described 
under  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  for  adjustments  effective  on  December 
1.  1994.  1995.  1996.  and  1997.  by  adjusting  the 
$30,000  amount  described  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  percentage  increase  in  the  applicable 
price  index  in  each  such  year. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  January  1.  1998.". 

(2)  Federal  e.mployees  retire.ment  sys- 
tem.—Section  8462  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  any  annuity  under  this 
section  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  adjustment  that  would  apply  to 
such  annuity  if  not  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  by  the  amount  of  such  annuity 
not  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

"(2)  The  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  an 
annuity  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted— 

"(A)  for  the  adjustment  effective  on  De- 
cember 1.  1993.  in  the  manner  described 
under  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  for  adjustments  effective  on  December 
1.  1994.  1995.  1996.  and  1997  by  adjusting  the 
$30,000  amount  described  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  percentage  increase  in  the  applicable 
price  index  In  each  such  year. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  January  1.  1998.". 

(3)  Other  cmLiAN  federal  retirement 
systems.— <A)  The  President  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  apply  the  limitation  on 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  to  any 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (other  than  members  of  the 
uniformed  services). 

(B)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  system  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 


(b)  Uniformed  Services  Retired  Pay  — 
Section  1401a(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Maximum  Adjustable  Base  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1994  Through  1998 — 

"(1)  Computation  of  increase— In  the 
case  of  an  increase  in  the  retired  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  that,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  (c).  (d).  or  (e).  becomes  effec- 
tive on  December  1  of  1993.  1994.  1995.  1996. 
1997.  or  1998.  the  amount  of  the  increase 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  (b)(3).  (c).  (d).  or  (e) 
in  such  year  shall,  instead  of  the  amount 
computed  under  such  subsection,  be  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  per- 
cent applicable  under  such  subsection  for 
such  year  times  the  lesser  of  the  amount  of 
the  retired  pay  or  the  maximum  adjustable 
base. 

"(2)  Maximum  adjustable  base  defined  — 
For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  maxi- 
mum adjustable  base  is  $30,000.  except  that 
the  amount  of  the  maximum  adjustable  base 
shall  be  increased  as  of  December  1  of  each 
year  after  1993  by  the  same  percent  as  is 
computed  under  subsection  (bK2)(A)  for  such 
year  after  1993.  In  the  application  of  this  sub- 
paragraph in  any  year,  the  maximum  adjust- 
able base  shall  be  considered  increased  under 
the  preceding  sentence  before  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  retired  pay  is  computed  for 
such  year. 

"(3)  Inapplicability  to  disability  retir- 
ees.—This  subsection  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  retired  pay  of  a  member  retired 
under  chapter  61  of  this  title.". 

SEC.  4505.  AWARDS  OF  PELL  GRANTS  TO  PRIS- 
ONERS PROHIBITED. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  401(b)(8)  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a(b)(8))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(8)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  subpart  to  any  individual  who  is  incar- 
cerated in  any  Federal  or  State  i>enal  insti- 
tution.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  periods  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4506.  ELIMINATION  OF  PUBUC  LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION,  FOLLOW  THROUGH. 
LAW-RELATED  EDUCATION,  AND 
LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL  EXPERI- 
ENCE PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Public  Library  CoNSTRUcmoN.— 

(1)  Repeal.— Title  II  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C  355a  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
4(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351b(a)(2))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Follow  Through  Program.— The  Fol- 
low Through  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9861  et  seq.)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Law-Related  Education.— Section  1565 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2965)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Pro- 
gram—Part  G  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132u  et  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

(e)  Rescission  of  Funds.— 

(1)  Library  construction —Of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Education— Libraries"  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-112), 
$17,792,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
public  library  construction. 

(2)  School  improvement  programs.— Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Education — School  Improve- 
ment   Programs"    in    the    Departments    of 
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Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agrencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Pub.  L.  103-112)— 

(A)  $8,478,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  follow  through  program;  and 

(B)  $5,952,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  law-related  education  program. 

(3)  Law  school  clinical  experience.— Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Education— Higher  Edu- 
cation" in  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Pub.  L.  103-112).  $14,920,000  is  rescinded,  to 
be  derived  from  the  law  school  clinical  expe- 
rience program. 

SEC.  4507.  IMPOSITION  OF  20  PERCENT  COINSUR- 
ANCE ON  CLINICAL  LABORATORY 
SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraphs  (1)(D)  and 
(2)(D)  of  section  1833(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a))  are  each  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "(or  100  percent"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "the  first  opinion))"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "100  percent  of  such  nego- 
tiated rate"  and  inserting  "80  percent  of 
such  negotiated  rate". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tests 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

SEC.  4508.  IMPOSITION  OF  10  PERCENT  COPAY- 
MENT  ON  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 
UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Part  a.— Section  1813(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395e(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)(A)  The  amount  payable  for  a  home 
health  service  furnished  to  an  individual 
under  this  part  shall  be  reduced  by  a  copay- 
ment  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age nationwide  per  visit  cost  for  such  a  serv- 
ice furnished  under  this  title  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  a  prospective  basis  for 
services  furnished  during  a  calendar  year). 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
individuals  whose  family  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line 
(referred  to  in  section  1905(pK2))  for  a  family 
of  the  size  involved.". 

(2)  Part  b.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  1833(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "If  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  individual  as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  include  expenses  for  a  home 
health  service,  such  expenses  shall  be  further 
reduced  by  a  copayment  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  average  nationwide  per  visit 
cost  for  such  a  service  furnished  under  this 
title  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  a 
prospective  basis  for  services  furnished  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year).  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  individuals  whose  family 
income  does  not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line  (referred  to  in  section 
1905<p)(2))  for  a  family  of  the  size  involved.". 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1833(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "to 
home  health  services."  and  by  striking  the 
comma  after  "opinion)"; 

(li)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end; 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 


"(F)  with  respect  to  any  home  health  serv- 
ice— 

"(i)  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  service,  as 
determined  under  section  1861(v).  or 

"(II)  the  customary  charges  with  respect 
to  such  service. 

less  the  amount  a  provider  may  charge  as  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  of  section  1866(a)(2)(A). 
or 

"(ii)  if  such  service  is  furnished  by  a  public 
provider  of  services,  or  by  another  provider 
which  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  a  significant  portion  of 
its  patients  are  low-income  (and  requests 
that  payment  be  made  under  this  clause), 
free  of  charge  or  at  nominal  charges  to  the 
public,  the  amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  1814(b)(2).". 

(3)  Provider  charges.— Section 

1866(a)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395cc(a)(2)(A)(i))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "deduction  or  coinsurance" 
and  inserting  "deduction,  coinsurance,  or  co- 
payment";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  (a)(4)"  and  inserting 
•(a)(4).  or  (a)(5)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  home 
health  services  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1.  1994. 

SEC.  4509.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARD  PAY- 
ME.NT  RATES  FOR  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  STANDARD  PAYMENT  RATES  DESCRIBED.— 

Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1889  the 
following  new  section: 

"STANDARD  PAYMENT  RATES  FOR  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  1890.  (a)  IN  General.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  1814(b)(1).  section  1833(a)(2)(A).  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the  amount 
of  payment  made  under  this  title  for  home 
health  services  furnished  by  a  home  health 
agency  on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  shall 
equal  the  adjusted  standard  per  visit  pa.v- 
ment  rate  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
for  the  category  of  home  health  services  in- 
volved (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(1))  for 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  services  are 
furnished. 

"(b)  Determination  of  adjusted  Stand- 
ard Per  Visit  Payment  Rates.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  adjusted  standard 
per  visit  payment  rate  for  home  health  serv- 
ices furnished  in  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  base  per  visit  rate  for  the  cat- 
egory of  home  health  services  involved  for 
the  fiscal  year  determined  under  paragraph 
(2).  adjusted  for  area  wage  differences  under 
paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  home  health  services  in 
the  category  of  services  described  in  sub- 
section (d)(1)(A)  that  involve  the  furnishing 
of  non-routine  medical  supplies  directly 
identifiable  as  services  for  an  individual  pa- 
tient (but  not  including  durable  medical 
equipment,  prosthetic  devices,  or  orthotics 
and  prosthetics),  the  amount  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  increased  by  the  medical 
supply  add-on  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  Base  per  visit  rate.— 

"(A)  Initial  rate.— The  base  per  visit  rate 
for  a  category  of  home  health  services  fur- 
nished by  a  home  health  agency  in  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  93  per- 
cent of  the  mean  of  the  labor-related  and 
nonlabor  costs  for  that  category  of  services 
utilized  for  purposes  of  computing  limits 
under  section  1861(v)(l)(L)  for  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1993, 
and  before  July  1.  1994,  increased  by  the  cost 


reporting  period  adjustment  factor  for  Janu- 
ary 1994  (as  specified  in  the  regulation  set- 
ting forth  such  limits). 

"(B)  Subsequent  years— The  base  per 
visit  rate  for  a  category  of  home  health  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  home  health  agency  in  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1994  is  the  base  per  visit  rate  for  that  cat- 
egory of  services  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  increased  by  the  home  health  market 
basket  percentage  increase  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d)(2))  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Adjusting  for  area  wage  levels.— 
The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  base  per  visit 
rate  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
home  health  services  furnished  by  a  home 
health  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  by  utilizing 
the  area  wage  index  applicable  during  the 
fiscal  year  under  section  1886(d)(3)(E)  to  hos- 
pitals located  in  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  agency  is  located  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  such  hospitals 
have  been  reclassified  to  a  new  geographic 
area  pursuant  to  section  1886(d)(8)(B).  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Medicare  Geographic  Classifica- 
tion Review  Board  or  the  Secretary  under 
section  1886(d)(10)). 

"(4)  Medical  supply  add-on  described.— 
The  medical  supply  add-on  described  in  this 
paragraph  is  equal  to— 

•(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  the  estimated  na- 
tional average  cost  of  non-routine  medical 
supplies  directly  identifiable  as  services  for 
an  individual  patient  (but  not  including  du- 
rable medical  equipment,  prosthetic  devices, 
or  orthotics  and  prosthetics)  associated  with 
a  home  health  visit,  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary based  upon  the  best  data  available 
and  updated  through  fiscal  year  1994  by  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  component 
of  the  supplies  and  rental  consumer  price 
index  for  all  urban  consumers  (U.S.  city  av- 
erage), from  the  end  of  the  period  from  which 
the  data  was  drawn  through  fiscal  year  1994; 
and 

•(B)  for  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  add- 
on for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  increased  by 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  index  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

"(c)  Cost  Reporting  Requirements.— 

••(1)  In  general.—  Not  later  than  January 
1.  1994.  the  Secretary  shall  implement  a  sys- 
tem under  which  a  random  sample  of  home 
health  agencies  shall  submit  cost  reports. 
Cost  reports  submitted  under  such  system 
shall  be  used  solely  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ing the  costs  of  home  health  agencies  with 
the  adjusted  standard  payment  rates  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b). 

••(2)  System  described.— The  system  devel- 
oped under  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  utilize  a  different  random  sample  of 
agencies  for  each  12-month  period. 

••(B)  include  in  such  random  sample  5  per- 
cent of  all  home  health  agencies,  and 

••(C)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  avoid  requiring  a  home 
health  agency  to  submit  a  cost  report  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  more  than  once  in  any 
5-year  period. 

••(3)  Reports  of  additional  agencies.— 
Any  home  health  agency  that  is  not  required 
to  submit  a  cost  report  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  cost  reporting  period  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  sim- 
plified cost  report  for  such  period,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  may  use  such  reports 
solely  for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraph. 

••(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 


"(1)  The  term  •category  of  home  health 
services'  means  any  one  of  the  following 
home  health  services: 

•'(A)  Skilled  nursing  services. 

"(B)  Physical  therapy  services. 

"(C)  Occupational  therapy  services. 

"(D)  Speech  therapy  services. 

"(E)  Medical  social  services. 

"(F)  Home  health  aide  services. 

"(2)  The  term  'home  health  market  basket 
percentage  increase'  means,  with  respect  to 
a  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  by  which  the 
cost  of  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  com- 
prising home  health  services  will  exceed  the 
cost  of  such  mix  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  fiscal  year  begins.". 

(2)  Exceptions  and  adjustments  for 
COSTS  significantly  in  excess  of  pay- 
ments.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  by  regulation  for  such 
exceptions  and  adjustments  to  the  payment 
amounts  established  for  home  health  serv- 
ices under  section  1890(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  added  by  paragraph  (1))  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  services  for 
which  a  home  health  agency  incurs  costs 
that  significantly  exceed  such  payment 
amounts  for  reasons  beyond  the  agency's 
control,  subject  to  any  limits  the  Secretary 
may  establish  to  ensure  that  such  an  excep- 
tion or  adjustment  does  not  result  in  the  re- 
imbursement of  any  costs  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  find  to  be  reasonable. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  amendme.nts  relating  to  part  a.— (A) 
Section  1814(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395f(b))  is  amended  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding piaragraph  (1)  by  striking  "1813  and 
1886  •  and  inserting  "1813.  1886.  and  1890". 

(B)  Section  1813(a)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  4508(a)(1).  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "the  average  of  all  the  per 
visit  costs"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing ■•the  payment  amount  determined  for 
such  services  under  section  1890(a).". 

(2)  Amendme.nts  relating  to  part  b.— (A) 
Section  1833(a)(2)(F)(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  added  by  section  4508(a)(2)(B)(iv).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(i)  the  payment  amount  determined  for 
such  service  under  section  1890(a),  less  the 
amount  a  provider  may  charge  as  described 
in  clause  (ii)  of  section  1866(a)(2)(A);  ". 

(B)  Section  1861(v)(l)(L)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)(L))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

••(iv)  Clauses  (i).  (ii),  and  (iii)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1994.". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  D.\te.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  during  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

SEC.  4510.  INCREASE  IN  MEDICARE  PART  B  PRE- 
MIUM FOR  HIGHER-INCOME  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART     VIII— MEDICARE     PART     B     PRE- 
MIUMS  FOR   HIGHER-INCOME   INDIVID- 
UALS 
"Sec.  59B.  Medicare  part  B  premium  tax. 

"SEC.  59B.  MEDICARE  PART  B  PREMIUM  TAX. 

••(a)  Imposition  of  Recapture  Amount.— In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  if  the  modified  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  threshold  amount, 
such  taxpayer  shall  pay  (in  addition  to  any 
other  amount  imposed  by  this  subtitle)  a  re- 
capture amount  for  such  taxable  year  equal 


to  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  medicare 
part  B  recapture  amounts  (if  any)  for  months 
during  such  year  that  a  premium  is  paid 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  coverage  of  the  individual 
under  such  part. 

"(b)  Medicare  Part  B  Premium  Recap- 
ture Amount  for  Month— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  medicare  part  B  premium 
recapture  amount  for  any  month  is  the 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  200  percent  of  the  monthly  actuarial 
rate  for  enrollees  age  65  and  over  determined 
for  that  calendar  year  under  section  1839(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  over 

••(2)  the  total  monthly  premium  under  sec- 
tion 1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(f)  of  section  1839  of  such  Act). 

••(c)  Phase-in  of  Recapture  Amount.— If 
the  modified  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
threshold  amount  by  less  than  $50,000.  the  re- 
capture amount  imposed  by  this  section  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  recapture 
amount  that  would  (but  for  this  subsection) 
be  imposed  by  this  section  for  such  taxable 
year  as  such  excess  bears  to  $50,000. 

"(d)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Threshold  amount.— The  term 
•threshold  amounf  means — 

•'(A)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph.  $50,000, 

■•(B)  $65,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return. 
and 

•'(C)  zero  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who — 

•■(i)  is  married  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 7703)  but  does  not  file  a  joint  return  for 
such  year,  and 

••(ii)  does  not  live  apart  from  his  spouse  at 
all  times  during  the  taxable  year. 

••(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
The  term  •modified  adjusted  gross  income" 
means  adjusted  gross  income— 

••(A)  determined  without  regard  to  sections 
135.911.931.  and  933.  and 

••(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"(3)  Joint  returns.— In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return — 

•'(A)  the  recapture  amount  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  recapture 
amounts  determined  separately  for  each 
spouse,  and 

••(B)  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  be  applied 
by  taking  into  account  the  combined  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  of  the  spouses. 

••(4)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.— 

••(A)  Treated  as  tax  for  subtitle  f.— For 
purposes  of  subtitle  F.  the  recapture  amount 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  tax  imposed  by  section  1. 

■■(B)  Not  treated  as  tax  for  certain  pur- 
poses.—The  recapture  amount  imi>osed  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowable 
under  this  chapter,  or 

■•(ii)  the  amount  of  the  minimum  tax  under 
section  55.". 

(b)  Transfers  to  Supplemental  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  In  general. — There  are  appropriated  to 
the  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the  aggregate 
increase  in  liabilities  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  are  at- 
tributable to  the  application  of  section 
59B(a)  of  such  Code,  as  added  by  this  section. 


(2)  Transfers.— The  amounts  appropriated 
by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Supplemental  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  (but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  quarterly)  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  Any  quarterly  payment  shall  be  made  on 
the  first  day  of  such  quarter  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  recapture  amounts  referred 
to  in  such  section  59B(a)  for  such  quarter. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  Reporting  Requirements — 

(1)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6050F(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  returns  relating  to  social  security  bene- 
fits) is  amended — 

(i)  by  striking  ••and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B);  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  number  of  months  during  the  cal- 
endar year  for  which  a  premium  was  paid 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  coverage  of  such  individ- 
ual under  such  part.  and". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6050F(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(2)  the  information  required  to  be  shown 
on  such  return  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual.•'. 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6050(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  comma  •■and  in  the 
case  of  the  information  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(D)". 

(D)  The  heading  for  section  6050F  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
inserting  '■and  medicare  part  b  coverage'^  be- 
fore the  period. 

(E)  The  item  relating  to  section  6050F  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  CoAe  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
'•and  medicare  part  B  coverage"  before  the 
period. 

(d)  Waiver  of  Estlmated  Tax  Penalties 
FOR  1995. — No  addition  to  tax  shall  be  im- 
p>osed  under  section  6654  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  failure  to  pay 
estimated  income  tax)  for  any  period  before 
April  16.  1996.  with  respect  to  any  underpay- 
ment to  the  extent  that  such  underpayment 
resulted  from  section  59B(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Technical  amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

••Part  VIII.  Medicare  Part  B  Premiums  for 
Higher-Income  Individuals.". 
(0  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  peri(3ds 
after  December  31.  1994.  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  that  date. 

CHAPTER  6— AGRICULTURE 

SEC.  4601.  EUMINA'nON  OF  HONEY  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Sections  207  and  405A  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446h 
and  1425a.  respectively)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  — 

(1)  Section  1001(2)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1308(2))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  by  striking 
"(other  than  honey)";  and 
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(B)  by  striking-  subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446<a))  is  amended  by  striking 
"honey,". 

(3)  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1447)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "nonbasic  agricultural  commodity"  the 
following:  "(other  than  honey)". 

(4)  Section  408(k)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(k))  is  amended  by  striking 
"honey."  each  place  it  appears. 

(5)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "agricultural 
commodities"  the  following:  "(other  than 
honey)". 

(c)  Liability  of  Producers.— A  provision 
of  this  section  may  not  affect  the  liability  of 
any  person  under  any  provision  of  law  as  in 
effect  before  the  effective  date  of  the  provi- 
sion. 

(d)  EFFEcmvE  Dates.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  December  31.  1995. 

SEC.  4602.  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
1995  THROUGH  1998  CROPS  OF  CORN. 

Section  105B(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444f(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (G) — 

(i)  in  the  subparagraph  heading,  by  strik- 
ing "1995"  and  inserting  "i9*i"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "1995"  and  inserting  "1994"; 
and 

(iii)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(I)  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  1995 

THROUGH  1998  CROPS  OF  CORN.— In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  1995  through  1998  crops  of  corn, 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  an  acreage  lim- 
itation program  described  in  paragraph  (2)  in 
a  manner  that  will  result  in  a  ratio  of  ending 
stocks  of  corn  to  total  disappearance  of  18.6 
percent,  based  on  the  Secretary's  most  re- 
cent projection  of  ending  stocks  and  total 
disappearance  at  the  time  of  announcement 
of  the  acreage  limitation  program. 

"(J)  Total  disappearance  defined.— For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•total  disappearance'  means  all  corn  utiliza- 
tion, including  total  domestic,  total  export, 
and  total  residual  disappearance.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(H).  by  striking  "1995  " 
and  inserting  "1998". 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1441 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1440  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kerrey  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759, 
supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Of  the  funds  provided  in  P.L.  103-139 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  $18,620,000,000 
is  rescinded  only  from  Title  III  and  Title  IV: 
Provided,  that  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  for 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion or  procurement  of  the  F-22  aircraft  pro- 
gram, the  F-18  aircraft  program,  the  C-17 
aircraft  program,  the  JSTARS  aircraft  pro- 
gram, the  Comanche  helicopter  program,  the 
DDG-51  ship  program,  the  CVN-76  ship  pro- 
gram, the  TRIDENT  IID-5  missile  program, 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program,  the 
New  Attack  Submarine  program,  and  the  B- 
2  aircraft  program. 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1442 

Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  EXTENSION  OF  HTC  CIVIL  STATVTE  OF 
LIMITATIONS. 

Section  21A(b)(14(C)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(14(C)  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  ending  on  the  date  the  Cor- 
poration is  terminated  pursuant  to  section 
21A(m)(l);  or". 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1443 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1442 
proposed  by  Mr.  D'AMATO  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  3  through  10  of  D'Amato 
Amendment  No.  .  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(14)(C)  is  amended  by  striking  clause 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1995;  or." 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1444 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759.  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  81.  strike  lines  8  through  line  14. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1445 
Mr.       MURKOWSKI      proposed      an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.     .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE  FUNDING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  during  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  series  of  natural  disas- 
ters, including  earthquakes,  floods,  and  hur- 
ricanes: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  responded 
to  these  events  by  providing  disaster  victims 
with  various  types  of  assistance,  including 
temporary  shelter  and  financial  assistance; 

(3)  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing 
such  assistance,  the  Congress  has  enacted  6 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  bills; 

(4)  the  cost  of— 

(A)  the  1993  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $5,141,000,000. 

(B)  2  emergency  appropriations  Act  adopt- 
ed in  1992  was  $5,429,000,000, 

(C)  the  1991  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $943,000,000, 

(D)  the  1990  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $2,682,000,000.  and 

(E)  the  1989  emergency  appropriations  Act 
was  $2,827,000,000; 

(5)  the  total  cost  of  the  emergency  appro- 
priations Acts  adopted  in  response  to  these 
disasters  is  more  than  $17,000,000,000; 

(6)  the  Congress  has  failed  to  offset  the 
cost  of  these  emergency  appropriations  Acts 
by  reducing  other  discretionary  spending; 


(7)  the  cost  of  these  emergency  appropria- 
tions Acts  has  increased  the  Federal  deficit 
and  added  to  the  $4,515,000,000,000  national 
debt: 

(8)  until  1993.  individual  taxpayers  were 
permitted  to  designate  that  $1  of  their  Fed- 
eral tax  liability  would  go  into  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund: 

(9)  the  number  of  taxpayers  funding  for  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  has 
been  declining  in  every  year  since  1976; 

(10)  in  1976.  slightly  more  than  1  in  4  tax  re- 
turns (27.5  percent)  contained  a  checkoff  in 
favor  of  financing  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund; 

(U)  in  1992.  less  than  1  in  5  tax  returns  (17.7 
percent)  contained  a  checkoff  in  favor  of 
such  financing; 

(12)  the  failure  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  taxpayers  to  support  the  checkoff  has 
resulted  in  the  Congress  raising  the  amount 
of  the  checkoff  from  $1  to  $3;  and 

(13)  the  Congress  should  reevaluate  our 
Federal  spending  priorities  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent Northridge  Earthquake  in  California 
and  the  frequently  occurring  disasters  na- 
tionwide, including  replacing  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  checkoff 
with  a  checkoff  for  Federal  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  checkoff  should  be  eliminated  and  re- 
placed with  a  checkoff  to  allow  funds  to  be 
directed  to  a  dedicated  natural  disaster  trust 
fund  set  aside  to  assist  victims  of  natural 
disasters; 

(2)  such  funds  should  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, current  appropriations  for  natural  dis- 
aster assistance; 

(3)  caps  on  allowable  discretionary  spend- 
ing should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  funds 
directed  into  a  natural  disaster  trust  fund; 
and 

(4)  any  funds  set  aside  for  natural  disaster 
assistance  should  be  spent  before  the  Con- 
gress considers  additional  emergency  spend- 
ing for  natural  disaster  assistance  not  sub- 
ject to  offset. 


HARKIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1446 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Hatfield  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Danforth) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  line  24,  after  the  colon,  insert 
the  following  new  proviso: 

•Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
funds  made  available  by  this  head  that  are 
proposed  to  be  used  by  recipients  affected  by 
the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  for  the  purpose  of 
hazard  mitigation  through  flood  plain  real 
property  acquisition  or  relocation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  secure  assurances  from  grantees 
that  such  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1993  (Public  Law  103-181.  107  STAT  2054- 
2056):". 


BOND  (AND  HARKIN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1447 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bond  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  50.  line  15,  strike:  Provided,  that 
not"  and  all  that  follows  through  "size"  on 
line  18,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  Provided, 


That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  (including  any  regulation),  the  eligi- 
bility to  receive  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  a  public  sponsor  of  a 
primary  levee  located  in  the  area  that  was 
affected  by  major,  widespread  flooding  in  the 
Midwest  during  1993  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  status  of  participation  (or  the  lack  of 
participation)  of  the  public  sponsor  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Levee  Reha- 
bilitation Program:  Provided  further .  that  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  repair  of  such  levees  regardless  of 
drainage  size". 
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HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1448 
Mr.  B"YRD  (for  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed 
an  amendment  to   the  bill   H.R.   3759, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  under  "Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation"  in  Title  I,  insert: 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  made  available  to  fund  crop  loss  disaster 
assistance  as  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  101-624  for  1993  losses  of  nursery  stock 
and  inventory  being  grown  for  commercial 
sale,  if  such  stock  or  inventory  would  nor- 
mally have  been  sold  in  1993.  1994  or  1995: 
Provided,  That  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
these  purposes  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  the  President 
designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1449 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Conrad)  proposed 

an  amendment  to   the   bill   H.R.   3759, 

supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 

the  following: 

SEC.     .  REPEALS. 

Except  for  subsection  (b)  of  section  3508. 
sections  3508  and  3509  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  and  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Equi- 
table Compensation  Act  are  repealed  effec- 
tive October  30,  1992. 


SARBANES  (AND  MIKULSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1450 
Mr.    BYRD    (for    Mr.    Sarbanes    for 
himself  and  Ms.  Mikulski)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra; 
as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add: 
"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  proceed  with 
construction  of  a  new  facility  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  at  Forest 
Glen.  Maryland,  not  later  than  45  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


On  page  113,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of   the   funds   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124,  $770,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


MIKULSKI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1451 
Mr.    BYRD   (for  Ms.    MiKULSKi)   pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

EXECUTIVE  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Science  and  Technolcxjy  Policy 
The  proviso  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-124  is  repealed. 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality",  $300,000. 
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KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1452 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG,      Mr.       WOFFORD,      and      Mr. 
Feingold)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3759.  supra;  as  follows; 
At  the  end  of  Title  HI  add  the  following: 
RESCISSIONS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
SPENDING 
Subtitle  A— A^culture 
SEC.  5101.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FIELD  OF- 
nCES    OF    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-111) 
$13,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  re- 
structuring and  reinventing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Subtitle  B— National  Defense 

SEC.  5201.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  head- 
ing "Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities, 
Weapons  Activities"  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-126). 
$400,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
weapons  research  and  development  activities 
and  weapons  testing  activities  used  for  na- 
tional security  programs. 

SEC.  5202.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System"  in  the 
VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-124), 
$15,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

SEC.  5203.  D5  (TRIDENT  II)  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Weapons  Procurement.  Navy"  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-139),  $1,130,000,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  the  D5  (trident 
II)  Missile  Program. 

SEC.  5204.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FOL- 
LOW-ON  EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEM 
PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $110,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Follow-On  Early  Warning 
System  Program. 

SEC.  5205.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Public  Law  103-139),  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  Defense-wide 
and  Air  Force  activities  that  are  available 
for  programs  managed  by  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Organization.  $900,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. 


SEC.  5206.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  RECRUIT- 
ING ACTIVmES  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Operations  and  Maintenance.  De- 
fense Agencies  "  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $16,000,000  is  rescinded  and  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  heading 
"Miliury  Personnel"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $17,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  recruiting  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

SEC.  5207.  R»:SCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TITAN  IV 
MISSILE  LAUNCH  SYSTEMS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Missile.  Procurement.  Air  Force" 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-139).  $350,000,000  is 
rescinded,  to  be  derived  from  Titan  IV  mis- 
sile launch  systems. 

SEC.  5208.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AEROSPACE  PLANE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of   the    funds   made   available    under    the 
heading  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force"  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-139).  $40,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
from  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  Program. 
Subtitle  C— Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligence 
SEC.   530L    RESCISSION   OF   FL-JflOS    FOR    INTEL- 
UGE.NCE     AND      INTELUGENCE-RE- 
LATED  ACMVITIES. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1D94 
(Public  Law  103-139).  $1,000,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  and  the  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  A<"tivities. 

SEC.  5302.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
WORLD  BANK. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Contribution  to  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-87)- 

(1)  $27,910,500  provided  for  paid-in  capital  is 
rescinded;  and 

(2)  $902,439,500  provided  for  callable  capital 
is  rescinded. 

Subtitle  D— Government  Employees  and 
Government  Operations 
SEC.  5401.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS   FX)R  SENIOR 
EXECUTIVE         SERVICE         ANNUAL 
LEAVE. 

Of  the  aggregate  funds  made  available  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  in  ap- 
propriations act  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  pur- 
poses of  payments  for  accrued  leave  upon 
termination  of  employment.  $2,000,000  is  re- 
scinded. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  allocate  such  re- 
scission among  the  appropriate  accounts, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  such  allocation. 

SEC.  5402.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Buildings  Fund"  in  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  1994  (Public  Law 
103-123).  $160,300,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  de- 
rived from  acquisition  of  new  Federal  build- 
ings. 

SEC.  5403.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FED- 
ERAL INFORMATION  CENTER. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment Services,  Operating   Expanse"   in   the 
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Treasury.   Postal   Service.   General   Govern- 
ment Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public  Law 
103-123),  $3,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived 
froni  the  Federal  Information  Center. 
Subtitle  E — Energy  and  Commerce 

SEC.  5S01.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOB  THE 
SUPERCONDUCTINC  SUPER 

COLUDER 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading-  "General  Science,  Research"  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-126), 
$200,000,000  is  rescinded,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider. 

SEC.  5502.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY  FER- 
Tn.IZER  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "TVA  Fund"  in  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act.  1994 
(Public  Law  103-126).  $35,000,000  is  rescinded, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Fertilizer  Program. 

SEC.  5503.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  SPACE  STATION  FREE- 
DOM PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "NASA.  R&D"  in  the  VA.  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Public  Law  103-111).  $900,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  United  States 
Space  Station  Freedom  Program. 

SEC.  5504.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  MOD- 
ULAR HIGH-TEMPERATURE  GAS  RE- 
ACTOR. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Energy  Supply  R&D"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Public  Law  103-126).  $12,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  Modular 
High-Temperature  Gas  Reactor  program. 

SEC.  5505.  RESCISSION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCED UQUID  METAL  REACTOR. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
heading  "Energy  Supply  R&D"  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1994  (Public  Law  103-126),  $45,000,000  is  re- 
scinded, to  be  derived  from  the  Advanced 
Liquid  Metal  Reactor  Program. 

TITLE  VI— PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

CHANGES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  AFTER  1994 

Subtitle  A — Agriculture 

SEC.  8I0I.  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  UNDER 
ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROGRAMS. 

Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
thp  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  116.  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS  UNDER 
ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  for  a  crop  of  a  com- 
modity under  this  title,  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
for  the  crop  under  this  title,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  the  full 
cost  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  delivery  to  the  farm  of  water  that  is  used 
in  the  production  of  the  crop,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  delivery  of  water  pursuant  to  a 
contract  that  is  entered  into  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1994.  under  any  provision  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion law. 

"(2)  Renewal  or  amendment.— If  a  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  renewed  or 
amended  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994.  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  delivery  of  water  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  renewal  or  amendment.". 


SEC.  6102.  REDUCTION  OF  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR 
MARKET  PROMOTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  211(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5641(c)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$110,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997"  and  inserting 
"$98,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998". 

SEC.  6103.  CONSOLIDATION  OF  FIELD  OFFICES 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Pursuant  to  authorities  proposed  in  the 
"Department  of  Agriculture  Reorganization 
Act  of  1993"  (H.R.  3171)  and  current  legal  au- 
thorities, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
take  action  to  restructure  and  reinvent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  reducing  the 
number  of  agencies  in  the  Department,  re- 
ducing headquarters  and  administrative 
staffing  and  overhead,  closing  or  consolidat- 
ing unnecessary  field  locations,  and  taking 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  staffing  of  the  Department  by  not 
less  than  7,500  staff  years  and  save  a  total  of 
not  less  than  $1,640,000,000  during  the  period 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

Subtitle  B — National  Defense 

SEC.  6201.  LIMITATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WARHEADS  MAINTAINED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  Genf.ral— Effective  on  and  after 
September  30.  1998.  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  maintained  by  the  United  States 
may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

(1)4.000;  or 

(2)  the  maximum  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads permitted  under  applicable  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  if 
the  President  determines  that — 

(1)  the  limitation  would  adversely  affect 
arms  control  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments: or 

(2)  the  waiver  is  necessary  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Expenditures  for  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Research,  Developme.nt, 
AND  Testing  Activities  of  the  Department 
OF  Energy.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
operating  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
weapons  research  and  development  activities 
and  weapons  testing  activities  necessary  for 
national  security  programs  during — 

(1)  fiscal  year  1995,  may  not  exceed 
$5,016,800,000: 

(2)  fiscal  year  1996,  may  not  exceed 
$4,724,000,000: 

(3)  fiscal  year  1997,  may  not  exceed 
$4,483,000,000:  and 

(4)  fiscal  year  1998,  may  not  exceed 
$4,195,000,000. 

SEC.  6202.  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES. 

(a)  Phased  Termination —Chapter  104  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"{2116.  Admissions  after  1993  prohibited 

"No  student  may  be  admitted  for  enroll- 
ment in  a  program  of  the  University  after 
December  31,  1993.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2116.  Admissions  after  1993  prohibited.". 

SEC.  6203.  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Termination.— Effective  April  1.  1994, 
section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  460)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds  for  Termination.— 
Funds  available  for  operation  of  the  Selec- 


tive Service  System  established  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
shall  be  available  on  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  only  for  payment 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  termination 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

(c)  Termination  of  Registration  Require 
ment.— Section  3  of  the   Military   Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1993,  no  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  present  himself  for 
and  submit  to  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(d)  Suspension  of  Sanctions.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  12  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
462)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  person  may  not  be  denied  a  right, 
privilege,  benefit,  or  employment  position 
under  Federal  law  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
such  person  to  present  himself  for  and  sub- 
mit to  registration  under  section  3  if  the  re- 
quirement for  the  person  to  so  register  has 
terminated  or  become  inapplicable  to  the 
person.". 

SEC.  6204.  D5  (TRIDENT  II)  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  ADDITIONAL  Procurement  Termi- 
nated.— 

(1)  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds.— No  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  obligated 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art 
for  procurement  of  D5  (Trident  II)  missiles. 

(2)  Payment  of  termination  costs.— Funds 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  that,  except  for 
paragraph  (1),  would  be  available  for  pro- 
curement of  D5  (Trident  II)  missiles  may  be 
obligated  for  payment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  termination  of  D5  (Trident  II)  mis- 
sile procurement. 

(b)  Termination  of  Backfitting.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  modify  any 
submarine  configured  for  carrying  the  C4 
missile  in  order  to  configure  such  submarine 
for  carrying  the  D5  (Trident  II)  missile. 

(c)  Test  Flights.— The  number  of  test 
flights  of  D5  missiles  conducted  in  a  year 
may  not  exceed  6. 

SEC.  6206.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FOLLOW-ON 
EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEM  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Termination  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  shall  terminate  the 
Follow-on  Early  Warning  System  (FEWS) 
program. 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— 
Funds  available  for  procurement  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
that  are  available  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
Follow-on  Early  Warning  System  program 
may  be  obligated  for  that  program  only  for 
payment  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  ter- 
mination of  such  program. 

SEC.  6206.  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  ORGANI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  with  regard  to  the  funds  available  for 
obligation  after  fiscal  year  1993  for  programs 
managed  by  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Or- 
ganization, preference  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  under  the 
Theater  Missile  Defense  program  element. 

SEC.  6207.  CONSOLIDATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF 
RECRUITING  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Reduction  of  Re- 
cruiting ACTi\  ITIES.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  consolidate  and  reduce  the  re- 
cruiting activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Limitation.— 

(1)  Maximum  average  recruiting  cost  per 
recruit.— 
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(A)  Active  components.— The  average  cost 
per  enlisted  recruit  for  the  active  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year 
1995  may  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per  en- 
listed recruit  for  the  active  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1983,  and  ending  on  September 
30.  1989. 

(B)  Reserve  components.— The  average 
cost  per  enlisted  recruit  for  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year 
1995  may  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per  en- 
listed recruit  for  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1,  1983,  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989. 

(2)  Average  cost  per  recruit  defined.— In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "average  cost  per 
enlisted  recruit",  with  respect  to  a  period, 
means  the  average  cost  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  that  period  for 
the  recruitment  of  a  person  for  an  initial  en- 
listment in  the  active  components  or  the  re- 
serve components,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
that  period. 

(3)  Constant  dollar  comparisons.— For 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  aver- 
age costs  shall  be  computed  and  compared  on 
a  constant  dollar  basis. 

(c)  Phase-in  Requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  take  such  actions  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  during 
fiscal  year  1994  a  reduction  in  recruiting 
costs  of  not  less  that  $33,000,000. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority —The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  in 
the  event  of  a  war  declared  by  Congress  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President. 

SEC.  6208.  ANTISUBMARINE  WARFARE  AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS  OF  THE  NAVY, 

(a)  Reduction  in  Number  of  P-3  aircraft 
Squadrons.— Funds  may  not  be  expended— 

(1)  after  September  30.  1995,  to  support 
more  than  31  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy; 

(2)  after  September  30,  1996,  to  support 
more  than  26  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy; 

(3)  after  September  30.  1997,  to  support 
more  than  23  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy;  and 

(4)  after  September  30,  1998.  to  support 
more  than  18  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  in  the 
Navy. 

(b)  Waiver  authority.— The  President 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  determines 
necessary  in  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  620».  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  TITAN  IV 
MISSILE  LAUNCH  SYSTEMS  AC- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  Limitation.— The  number  of  Titan  IV 
missile  launch  systems  acquired  for  the  per- 
formance of  missions  that  include  missions 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  a  missile  launch  system  is 
acquired  when  the  complete  system  is  ac- 
cepted. 

SEC,  6210.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AEROSPACE  PLANE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Termination  of  Progra.m.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  terminate  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane  (NASP)  program. 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— 
Funds  available  for  procurement  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
that  are  available  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
National  Aerospace  Plane  program  may  be 


obligated  for  that  program  only  for  payment 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  termination 
of  such  program. 

Subtitle  C — Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligence 
SEC.  6301.  future  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTEL- 
LIGENCE    AND      INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTTVmES. 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1998  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  and  for  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  Activities  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  (adjusted  for  monetary  inflation 
after  fiscal  year  1994)  that  is  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1994  for  such  program  and  ac- 
tivities (taking  into  account  the  rescission 
in  section  301). 

SEC.  6302.  BROADCASTING  ACTIVITIES  OF  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO  LIBERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  grant  may  be 
made  by  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, or  any  successor  entity  that  may 
hereinafter  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty except  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  under  this  section. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Grant  Amount.— No 
grant  may  be  made  to  operate  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  after  September 
30.  1995.  in  excess  of  $75,000,000. 

(c)  Competitive  Grant  Requirement  — 
Any  grant  made  to  operate  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  may  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  full  and  open  competition  if  the 
grantor  determines  the  grantee  is  not  carry- 
ing out  the  grant  in  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomic manner. 

(d)  Grant  Agreement.— d)  Any  grant 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  or  its  successor, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  shall  require  that 
grant  funds  shall  only  be  used  for  activities 
set  forth  in  the  grant  agreement,  which  shall 
provide,  in  detail,  the  purpwses  for  which 
grant  funds  may  be  used  and  shall  include 
conditions  designed  to  reduce  overlapping 
language  services  and  broadcasting  services 
with  other  broadcasting  services  funded  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  The  grant  agreement  shall  provide  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  agreement  shall  permit  the  grant  to  be 
terminated  without  fiscal  obligation  to  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Prohibited  Uses  of  the  Grant 
Funds.— No  grant  funds  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  pay  any  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion, or  enter  into  any  contract  providing  for 
the  payment  thereof  in  excess  of  the  rates 
established  for  comparable  positions  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  be  imposed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1995  with  respect  to  any  employee 
covered  by  a  union  agreement  requiring  a 
different  salary  or  other  compensation; 

(2)  to  pay  for  any  activity  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  obligation  to 
pay  severance  payments  beyond  those  re- 
quired by  United  States  law  or  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  employee  is  stationed; 

(4)  to  pay  for  first  class  travel  for  any  em- 
ployee of  the  grantee  or  the  employee's  rela- 
tion; or 

(5)  to  compensate  freelance  contractors  ex- 
cept as  provided  for,  in  detail,  in  the  grant 
agreement  or  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  grantor  agency  or  its  agent. 


(D  Report  on  Management  Practices.— 
Not  later  than  March  31  and  September  30  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  or 
its  successor,  shall  submit  to  the  Board,  or 
its  successor,  and  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
on  management  practices  of  the  grantee, 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period. 

(g)  Reports  on  Personnel  Classifica- 
tion—(D  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment containing  justification,  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  duties  performed  at  specific 
rates  of  compensation,  of  the  classification 
of  personnel  employed  by  the  grantee. 

(2)  Not  later  than  9  months  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  personnel 
classification  used  by  the  grantee  with  re- 
spect to  its  employee,  including  identifica- 
tion of  any  disparity  between  the  rate  of 
compensation  provided  to  employees  of  the 
grantee  and  that  provided  to  employees  of 
the  Voice  of  America  stationed  overseas  in 
comparable  positions. 

(h)  Plan  for  Relocation.— Before  relocat- 
ing the  headquarters  of  RFE/RL.  Incor- 
porated, in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  another  site,  the  grantee  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a 
detailed  plan  for  such  relocation,  including 
cost  estimates.  No  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  relocation  unless  explicitly 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act  or  pursuant 
to  a  reprogramming  notification. 

Subtitle  D — Government  Employees  and 
Government  Operations 

SEC.  6401.  UNIFORM  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Calendar  Year  1994— Notwithstanding 
section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)).  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress)  which  would  become 
effective  under  such  provision  of  law  during 
calendar  year  1994  shall  not  take  effect. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Future  .Adjustments.— 
Effective  as  of  December  31.  1994.  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization .Act  of  1946  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(2)  Effective"  and  inserting 
"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  effec- 
tive"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  In  no  event  shall  the  percentage  ad- 
justment taking  effect  under  subparagraph 
(A)  in  any  calendar  year  exceed  the  percent- 
age adjustment  taking  effect  in  such  cal- 
endar year  under  section  5303  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under 
the  General  Schedule.". 

SEC.  6402.  UMTTATION  ON  ACCUMULATION  OF 
SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  AN- 
NUAL LEAVE. 

(a)  In  General —Effective  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  applicable  pay  period  beginning  in 
calendar  year  1993.  subsection  (0  of  section 
6304  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  is  repealed. 

(b)  Savings  Provision.— Notwithstanding 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  who.  on  the  effective 
date  of  subsection  (a),  is  subject  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  6304  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  who  has  to  such  employee's 
credit  annual  leave  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum accumulation  otherwise  permitted  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6304.  such  ex- 
cess annual  leave  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  employee  and  be  subject  to  reduction. 
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In   the  same   manner  as   provided   in   sub- 
section (c)  of  section  6304. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6304(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "(e).  (f).  and  (g-)"  and 
inserting  "(e)  and  (g)".  effective  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  M03.  MORATORIUM  ON  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  NEW  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS. 

(a)  General  rule.— After  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  before  October  I. 
1998.  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  construction 
or  acquisition  of  any  public  building  under 
the  authority  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  or  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
a  public  building  under  construction  or 
under  contract  for  acquisition  on  such  date 
of  enactment). 

(b)  PUBLIC  Building  Defined.— In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "public  building"  has  the 
meaning  such  term  has  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

SEC.  6404.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  IN- 
FORMATION CENTER. 

Effective  July  1.  1994.  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Center  is  terminated. 

Subtitle  E — Energy  and  Commerce 
SEC.  6501.  ELIMINATION  OF  SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER  COLLXDER 

(a)  Funding  Prohibition.— Beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  may  not  obligate  any  funds  for  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  described  in 
section  7  of  Appendix  A  to  part  605  of  title  10, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(b)  Expenditure  of  Funds  Prohibited.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  moneys  obligated  prior  to  such 
date,  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  expended  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  in  any  fiscal  year,  in 
connection  with  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider. 

(C)  CO.NTRACT  AND  AGREEMENT  PROHIBI- 
TION.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  department,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality,  shall  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  in  connection  with 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider. 

(d)  Exception.— Subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  funds  appro- 
priated, or  any  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered into,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating, pursuant  to  this  title,  any  action  or 
activity  involving  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider. 

SEC.  8502.  TERMINATION  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY  FERTILIZER  PROGRAM. 

Section  5<h)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831d(h>)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "To  establish"  and  insert- 
ing "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  to  estab- 
lish": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  board  may  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  establish  or  maintain  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer and  Environmental  Research  Center 
or  any  comparable  entity.". 
SEC.  6503.  TERMINATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
SPACE  STATION  FREEDOM  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  PROHIBITION.— Beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United  States 
may  not  obligate  any  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  106  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  Author- 
ization Act  of  1988  (42  U.S,C.  2451  note). 


(b)  EXPENDITURE    OF    FUNDS    PROHIBITED.— 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  moneys  obligated  prior  to  such 
date,  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  expended  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  In  any  fiscal  year,  in 
connect'on  with  the  United  States  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program. 

(c)  Contract  and  Agreement  Prohibi- 
tion.—Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  department,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality,  shall  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Space  Station  Freedom 
Program. 

(d)  Exception.— Subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  funds  appro- 
priated, or  any  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered into,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating, pursuant  to  this  title,  any  action  or 
activity  involving  the  United  States  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program. 

SEC.  6504.  TERMINATION  OF  GAS  TURBINE-MODU- 
LAR HELIUM  REACTOR  PROJECT, 

(a)  Prohibition.— No  appropriated  funds 
that  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
gas  turbine-modular  helium  reactor  project 
(GT-MHR)  (formerly  known  as  the  high  tem- 
perature gas  reactor). 

(b)  Payment  of  Termination  Costs.— Not- 
withstanding subsection  (a),  funds  that  are 
available  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  the  gas  turbine-modular  helium  reac- 
tor project  may  be  obligated  for  the  project 
only  for  payment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  termination  of  such  project. 

SEC.  6505.  ADVANCED  UQUID  METAL  REACTOR 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  I.N  General. — No  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  civilian  por- 
tion of  the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor 
program,  including— 

(1)  the  program's  promotion  of  the  use  of 
such  reactors  for  the  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste:  and 

(2)  Department  of  Energy  support  for  regu- 
latory applications  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  design  certification 
for  advanced  liquid  metal  reactors  or  related 
licensed  facilities. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  Other  Uses.— The 
amount  of  funds  available  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  obligation  for  the 
program  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  after  such  date  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  Exception.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  required  to  be 
incurred  in  terminating  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 


FEINGOLD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1453 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Durenberger  and  Mr.  Wellstone) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2759,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  chapter  3  of  title  I. 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1454 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  CREATION  OF  NATURAL  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF TRUST  FUND, 

(a)  Establish.ment  of  the  Account.— 
Chapter  11  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  1115.  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasury,  known 
as  the  "Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund", 
into  which  shall  be  deposited  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  for  natu- 
ral disaster  relief  during  the  preceding  5  full 
fiscal  years  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)). 

"(b)  Determination  of  amount.— The 
President  shall  submit  with  the  President's 
fiscal  year  budget  (beginning  with  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1995)  an  estimate  of  the  av- 
erage annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  providing  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  entities  in  re- 
covering from  natural  disasters  during  the  5 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  submission  of 
the  budget. 

"(c)  Transfer.— 

"(1)  On  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust 
Fund  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the 
amount  on  deposit  in  the  fund  up  to  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  amounts  in  the  Natural  Disaster 
Relief  Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively for  disaster  relief. 

"(d)  Budget  Treatment.- Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law — 

"(1)  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  transfer  is  made:  and 

"(2)  appropriations  under  subsection  (cK2) 
(not  to  exceed  the  balances  of  the  Natural 
Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund  and  amounts  of 
outlays  that  flow  through  budget  authority 
actually  appropriated)  shall  be  excluded 
from,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of,  any  budget  enforcement  proce- 
dures under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  or  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.". 

(b)  Listing  of  the  Natural  Disaster  Re- 
lief Trust  Fund  among  Government  Trust 
Funds.— Section  1321(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(91)  Natural  Disaster  Relief  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Requirement  for  the  President  To 
Report  Annually  on  the  Status  of  the  Ac- 
count.—Section  1105(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(29)  information  about  the  Natural  Disas- 
ter Relief  Trust  Fund,  including  a  separate 
statement  of  amounts  in  that  Trust  Fund,". 


Building,  on  Thursday,  February  24. 
1994,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  1824, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1994.  This  hearing  is  limited  to  Sen- 
ators and  will  be  general  in  nature.  It 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  Subsequent  hearings 
will  be  held  on  specific  proposals  con- 
tained in  S.  1824. 

Senators  who  wish  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  have  their  staffs  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  X40278.  For  further  in- 
formation regarding  this  hearing, 
please  contact  Ms.  Blessington. 

committee  on  rules  and  administration 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  SR-301.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Thursday.  March  3,  1994. 
to  received  testimony  and  view  dem- 
onstrations on  emerging  and  current 
state-of-the-art  technology  which  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  future  oper- 
ations of  the  Senate. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Bob  Harris 
of  the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  202- 
224-0285. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  rules  and  administration 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration  will  meet  at  9:30 

a.m.,  in  SRr-301.  Russell  Senate  Office 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  agriculture,  NUTRmoN,  and 
forestry 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  \  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
February  9.  1994,  after  the  first  vote,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  to  vote  out  the 
nomination  of  Frederick  G.  Slabach  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  February  9,  1994, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  open  session  to  consider 
certain  pending  military  nominations, 
including  Vice  Admiral  William  A. 
Owens,  USN,  to  be  the  Vice  Chairman 
Of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey. 
USA,  to  be  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Southern  Command. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  commerce,  science,  and 
transportation 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Ann 
Brown  to  be  Commissioner  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  on  Wednesday,  February  9, 
1994,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  environment  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony 
from  CBO  Director  Robert  Reischauer 
regarding  the  administration's  health 
care  reform  proposal;  and  further  that 
the  committee  be  permitted  to  meet 
immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Reischauer's  testimony  to  hear 
and  consider  the  nomination  of  Mary 
Ellen  Withrow  to  be  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday.  February  9,  1994.  at 
10:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  business  meet- 
ing to  vote  on  pending  nominations 
and  a  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNME.NTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  for  a  markup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
OSHA  Reform,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  February  9,  1994,  at  11 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  VA  participation  in  State 
health  care  programs  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1994.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  418  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. February  9.  1994,  at  3  p.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  post-embargo  status 
of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY,  TRADE,  OCEANS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy,  Trade,  Ocean  and  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1994.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  foreign  aid  reform  pro- 
posal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Justice,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  9. 
1994,  at  10:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
"The  Gang  Problem  in  America:  For- 
mulating an  Effective  Federal  Re- 
sponse." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

THE  PRESSLER  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  Senator  Pres- 
SLER's  amendment  to  S.  1365.  the 
school-to- work  bill.  This  amendment 
will  help  address  the  unique  needs  of 
students  from  America's  rural  States. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  con- 
gressional career  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported Federal  assistance  for  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that,  all  too  often.  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  do  not  address  the 
unique  needs  of  students  from  rural 
States. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  problem.  S.  1365  provides  for 
a  10  percent  set-aside  for  "high  poverty 
areas"  that  have  an  unemployment 
rate  of  at  least  30  percent.  By  focusing 
solely  on  unemployment  figures,  this 
set-aside  would  exclude  many  hard- 
pressed  areas  in  States  like  North  Da- 
kota. 

While  many  areas  of  my  State  may 
not  have  a  30  percent  unemployment 
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rate,  the  distress  of  economic  hard 
times  manifests  itself  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  a  number  of  counties  in 
North  Dakota  are  experiencing  an  out- 
migration  of  over  60  percent  of  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29. 
Instead  of  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
out-migration  creates  social  and  eco- 
nomic stress  from  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  most  productive,  hard  working  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation.  In  other  words,  when 
jobs  fade  away,  many  young  North  Da- 
kotans  simply  move  away  to  find  work. 

This  amendment  will  address  this 
problem  by  broadening  the  10  percent 
set-aside  for  high  poverty  areas  to  in- 
clude States  with  low  population  den- 
sities. It  will  authorize  funding  for  a 
model  school-to-work  program  for 
rural  America,  which  is  being  devel- 
oped by  a  consortium  of  State  schools 
in  Wyoming,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  model  will  require 
educators  and  business  leaders  to  de- 
velop a  school-to-work  training  pro- 
gram that  tackles  the  particular  needs 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  really  want  to 
establish  a  school-to-work  system  that 
will  help  students  enter  the  new  eco- 
nomic world,  we  must  include  the  real 
needs  of  rural  America  in  that  system. 
This  amendment  will  further  the  goal, 
and  I  support  it.* 


GOALS  2000,  S.  1150 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  reasons  that  I  was  not  able 
to  support  the  Goals  2000  legislation. 
While  I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  education  initiatives,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  codify  the  six 
National  Educational  Goals  initially 
developed  under  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, important  aspects  of  this  bill  are 
problematic. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  ex- 
panded role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  developing  educational  standards, 
and  particularly  opportunity-to-leam 
standards.  While  we  all  want  our  stu- 
dents to  satisfy  high  standards  and 
have  full  educational  opportunity,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  what  the  bill's 
standards  will  achieve.  Instead,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  a  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  will 
further  impose  its  will  on  State  and 
local  governments,  thereby  usurping 
their  traditional  authority.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  Committee  members  and 
other  Senators  to  ensure  that  the 
standards  are  purely  voluntary.  How- 
ever, the  practical  effect  will  be  that 
States  will  feel  compelled  to  adopt  the 
standards  in  order  to  receive  the  bill's 
grant  funds. 

The  expanded  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation is  reflected  in  the  new  Federal 
Bureaucracy  that  is  created  by  Goals 
2000.  The  bill  establishes  several  new 
boards  to  achieve  its  goals,  including 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel, 


the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board.  We  al- 
ready have  an  enormous  taxpayer-fund- 
ed Department  of  Education  that,  in 
consultation  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  is  fully  capable 
of  conducting  the  tasks  that  these 
boards  must  now  do.  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  empowering  families  and 
local  school  boards,  rather  than  build- 
ing additional  remote  Federal  bureauc- 
racies. Despite  several  amendments  in- 
tended to  maintain  local  control,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  very  concerned  that  Goals 
2000  will  have  the  practical  effect  of 
limiting  the  autonomy  of  localities  in 
making  decisions  concerning  their  edu- 
cational standards  and  methodologies. 

During  the  amendment  process. 
Goals  2000  increased  substantially  in 
its  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  by  about  two- 
fold. This  does  not  even  include  the 
small,  though  symbolically  significant, 
unfunded  State  and  local  mandates  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  such  as  unfunded  re- 
quirements to  provide  information  to 
the  Department  of  Education.  States 
and  localities  are  already  unduly  bur- 
dened by  unfunded  Federal  require- 
ments. I  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
the  goals  of  this  legislation  without 
the  loss  of  local  autonomy,  the  in- 
creased bureaucracy,  or  the  unneces- 
sary and  unfunded  costs.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  decided  to  vote  against  the 
bill.* 


CONFIRMATION  OF  LARRY  LAW- 
RENCE TO  BE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  SWITZERLAND 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  acted  yesterday  to 
confirm  Larry  Lawrence  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  I  believe 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  qualifications  which 
will  serve  him  well  as  Ambassador  in- 
cluding his  highly  successful  business 
career,  his  extensive  involvement  with 
civic  and  philanthropic  organizations 
and  his  active  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  issues. 

Our  country  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  its  foreign  service  officers — a  group 
of  highly  intelligent  and  competent 
public  servants.  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously on  the  Senate  floor  when 
speaking  of  nominees  of  both  parties, 
however,  that  we  cannot  fill  ambassa- 
dorial positions  solely  with  foreign  pol- 
icy experts  or  the  people  from  foggy 
bottom. 

During  the  recent  consideration  of 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  some  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
pressed their  view  that  we  need  to  en- 
sure that  the  State  Department  pro- 
motes American  interests  abroad.  Who 
better  for  this  role  than  Mr.  Lawrence? 
First,  he  has  had  d  highly  successful 
business  career  in  the  hotel  business  as 
well  as  in  commercial  and  residential 
real  estate  development.  He  has  been 
CEO  or  director  of  a  number  of  cor- 


porations and  he  has  experience  in  fi- 
nance, banking,  and  international 
trade.  Second,  he  has  a  familiarity 
with  Switzerland.  He  has  travelled  to 
Switzerland  many,  many  times  and  has 
many  business  contacts  in  the  country. 
Third.  Mr.  Lawrence  enjoys  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  President  which 
not  only  assures  the  President  that  his 
policies  are  being  implemented  but  will 
also  be  valued  by  the  Swiss.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's qualifications  will  help  ensure 
the  promotion  of  our  country's  inter- 
ests abroad,  particularly  in  a  country 
like  Switzerland  where  our  relation- 
ship is  mainly  commercial.  In  an  era 
when  promoting  American  business  in- 
terests abroad  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  business  success  and  busi- 
ness contracts  are  vital  to  promoting 
these  goals. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  first  this 
body  has  raised  concerns  over  nomi- 
nees whose  credentials  in  international 
affairs  have  been  questioned.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  reject  the  idea  that  people 
successful  in  other  walks  of  life  do  not 
make  fine  appointments.  Indeed,  many 
nominees  who  were  challenged  on  the 
basis  of  being  political  appointments 
have  turned  out  to  be  outstanding  dip- 
lomats. 

Anthony  Motley  was  considered  to  be 
just  another  political  appointee  when 
he  went  through  the  confirmation 
process  in  1981  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Brazil.  Mr.  Motly  had  no  prior  experi- 
ence in  foreign  policy  and  had  strongly 
backed  Ronald  Reagan's  campaigns. 
Mr.  Motly  was  recognized  as  an  ex- 
traordinary Ambassador  not  only  by 
Brazilians  but  also  by  traditional  dip- 
lomats in  his  own  Embassy.  His  service 
as  Ambassador  earned  him  an 
appoinment  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs  in 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Another  example  is  Clara  Booth 
Luce.  A  well-known  playwright  and 
politician,  her  appointment  was  simi- 
larly questioned  because  of  her  past  as- 
sistance and  support  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  A  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial summed  up  her  tenure: 

When  she  began  her  post  in  Rome  more 
than  3  years  ago.  she  had  to  combat  Italian 
fears  and  suspicions  of  a  woman  ambassador 
and  amateur  diplomat.  When  she  left,  she 
had  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Italian 
people,  if  not  always  their  agreement. 

Clearly,  we  must  not  discount  indi- 
viduals simply  because  they  are  not 
policy  wonks,  but  are  otherwise  suc- 
cessful. 

But  while  some  have  said  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  lacks  foreign  policy  creden- 
tials. I  want  to  point  out  that  he  has 
had  a  long  and  active  interest  in  for- 
eign affairs  which  is  shown  by  his  serv- 
ice in  groups  focussing  on  inter- 
national affairs.  He  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  San  Diego  World  Affairs 
Council  as  well  as  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  the  University  of 


California  at  San  Diego.  San  Diego 
Mayor  Susan  Golding  wrote  to  Senator 
PELL  on  November  17.  1993. 

I  have  relied  on  his  expertise  as  a  business- 
man In  my  interaction  with  Pacific  Rim 
countries  and  the  Mexican  government.  He 
was  instrumental  in  facilitating  inter- 
national and  regional  cooperation  between 
the  City  of  San  Diego,  the  City  of  Tijuana 
and  the  State  of  Baja  California. 

The  Senate  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  confirmation  process  through  its 
constitutional  role  of  advice  and  con- 
sent. This  is  a  case,  however,  where  the 
President  should  be  allowed  his  discre- 
tion to  choose  whom  I  believe  will 
make  a  fine  Ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land. He  is  one  of  California's  most  suc- 
cessful businessmen,  he  has  a  strong 
and  extensive  history  of  involvement 
in  community  affairs  and  he  has  a 
close  relationship  to  the  President.  I 
think  he  has  the  credentials  which  will 
ensure  his  success  as  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland  and  I  am  pleased  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  to  confirm  Mr.  Law- 
rence.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

*  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
103d  Congress.  2d  session,  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  committee  rules  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  affairs 

[Adopted  in  executive  session.  January  21, 

1993] 

RULE  1.— REGULAR  MEETING  DATE  FOR 
COMMITTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  in  each  month  that  the  Senate  is  in 
the  Session;  except  that  if  the  Committee 
has  met  at  any  time  during  the  month  prior 
to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  month,  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  canceled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

RULE  2.— COMMITTEE 

(a)  InvestigatioTis.—'No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate,  or  the  full  Committee,  or  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  such  investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— Ho  hearing  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia except  by  agreement  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony  .—'No  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Committee 
interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  conducted 
only  by  members  of  the  Committee  or  such 
professional  staff  as  authorized  by  the  Chair- 


man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  markup  sessions.— No  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be  held 
unless  (1)  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date.  time, 
and  place  of  such  session  and  has  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  measure  to  be  consid- 
ered at  least  3  business  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  session  or  (2)  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee determines  that  exigent  circumstances 
exist  requiring  that  the  session  be  held  soon- 
er. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments.— 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Committee  or 
a  Subcommittee  to  consider  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  proposed  to  any  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  unless  (1)  fifty  written  copies 
of  such  amendment  have  been  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  at  least  2  busi- 
ness days  prior  to  the  meeting .  .  .  This  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
voting,  or  by  agreement  of  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  when  at  least  3  business 
days  written  notice  of  a  session  to  markup  a 
measure  is  required  to  be  given  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  ru/e.— Whenever  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
ation, the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
a  print  of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  be  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion under  consideration,  those  amendments 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee in  a  like  form,  showing  by  typo- 
graphical devices  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  existing  law.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

RULE  3.— SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Authorization  for.— A  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership.— No  member  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  membtr  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Investigations.— No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifi- 
cally authorized  such  investigation. 

(d)  Hearings.— No  hearing  of  a  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Subcommittee. 


(e)  Confidential  testimony  .—No  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic, either  in  whole  or  in  jjart  or  by  way  of 
summary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Interrogation  of  loifnesses.— Subcomittee 
interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  conducted 
only  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  or 
such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— II  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  3  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
is  not  present  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

(h)  Voting.— No  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
recommended  from  a  Subcommittee  to  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Sub- 
committee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a  measure 
or  matter  to  the  Committee  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  voting.  On  Subcommittee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  no 
record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  is  actually  present. 
Any  absent  member  of  a  Subcommittee  may 
affirmatively  request  that  his  or  her  vote  to 
recommend  a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  his  vote  on  any  such  other  matters 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  taken,  be  cast  by 
proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to  identify  the 
subject  matter  and  to  Inform  the  Sub- 
committee as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his 
or  her  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee any  time  before  the  record  vote 
or  the  measure  or  matter  concerned  is  taken, 
the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  pre- 
viously given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE.  4.— WrTNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  statements. — Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee (including  any  witness  represent- 
ing a  Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (24  hours  pre- 
ceding his  or  her  appearance)  120  copies  of 
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his  statement  to  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, and  the  statement  must  include 
a  brief  summary  of  the  testimony.  In  the 
event  that  the  witness  falls  to  file  a  written 
statement  and  brief  summary  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  has  the  discretion  to 
deny  the  witness  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  until 
the  witness  has  properly  complied  with  the 
rule. 

(b)  Length  of  statements.— 'Written  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
ments or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  or  her 
views  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 
The  brief  summary  included  in  the  state- 
ment must  be  no  more  than  3  pages  long.  It 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  as 
to  what  portion  of  the  documents  presented 
to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be 
published  in  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

(c)  Ten-mmute  duration. — Oral  statements 
of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their  filed 
statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes duration.  This  period  may  be  limited  or 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpoena  of  witnesses.— Witnesses  may 
be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  Subcommittee  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted. — Any  witness  subpoe- 
naed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  to 
a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be  accom- 
panied by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  is 
testifying,  to  advise  him  or  her  of  his  or  her 
legal  rights. 

(O  Expenses  of  witnesses. — No  witness  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  his  or  her  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(g)  Limits  of  questions. — Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  duration  when  5  or  more  members 
are  present  and  10  minutes  duration  when 
less  than  5  members  are  present,  except  that 
if  a  member  is  unable  to  finish  his  or  her 
questioning  in  this  period,  he  or  she  may  be 
permitted  further  questions  of  the  witness 
after  all  members  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  5  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  5-minute  period  per  mem- 
ber will  be  continued  until  all  members  have 
exhausted  their  questions  of  the  witness. 

RULE  5.— VOTING 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter. — No 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  or  her  vote  to  report  a  matter 
be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter, 
and  to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  there- 


on. By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any 
time  before  the  record  vote  on  the  measure 
or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  any  member 
may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given.  All 
proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  record  of  the  rollcall 
vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  as 
an  official  record  of  the  vote  on  the  measure 
or  matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter. — On  Committee  matters 
other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter,  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
or  her  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  or  her  vote  to  be  recorded  there- 
on. By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any 
time  before  the  vote  on  such  other  matter  is 
taken,  the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  relating  to  such 
other  matters  shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  6.— QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  the  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be,  are  actually  present. 
Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  provides  or 
is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  evidence,  the  swearing  in  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

RULE  7.— STAFF  PRESENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  or  her  during  such  public  or  execu- 
tive hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires 
a  second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  or 
her  on  the  dais  he  or  she  must  make  a  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose. 

RULE  8.— COINAGE  LEGISLATION 

At  least  40  Senators  must  cosponsor  any 
gold  medal  or  commemorative  coin  bill  or 
resolution  before  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Rule  XXV.  standing  committees 
1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have  the 
power  to  act  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed, with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise on  matters  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions: 

***** 
(d)(1)  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Banks,  banking,  and  financial  institu- 
tions. 

2.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
and  services. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

4.  Economic  stabilization  and  defense  pro- 
duction. 

5.  Export  and  foreign  trade  promotion. 

6.  Export  controls. 

7.  Federal  monetary  policy,  including  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

8.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry. 

9.  Issuance  and  redemption  of  notes. 

10.  Money  and  credit,  including  currency 
and  coinage. 


11.  Nursing  home  construction. 

12.  Public  and  private  housing  (including 
veterans'  housing). 

13.  Renegotiation  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

14.  Urban  development  and  urban  mass 
transit. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and  re- 
view, on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  re- 
lating to  international  economic  policy  as  it 
affects  United  States  monetary  affairs,  cred- 
it, and  financial  institutions:  economic 
growth,  urban  affairs,  and  credit,  and  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time. 

COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

Procedures  formally  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  February  4,  1981,  establish  a 
uniform  questionnaire  for  all  Presidential 
nominees  whose  confirmation  hearings  come 
before  this  Committee. 
In  addition,  the  procedures  establish  that: 
(DA  confirmation  hearing  shall  normally 
be  held  at  least  five  days  after  receipt  of  the 
completed  questionnaire  by  the  Committee 
unless  waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation not  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
Committee  has  received  transcripts  of  the 
hearing  unless  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

(3)  All  nominees  routinely  shall  testify 
under  oath  at  their  confirmation  hearings. 

This  questionnaire  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  record  except  for  financial  infor- 
mation, which  shall  be  kept  confidential. 

Nominees  are  requested  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, and  to  add  additional  pages  where  nec- 
essary.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  DON  OMODT 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
Minnesotan.  He  is  Don  Omodt,  Henne- 
pin County  Sheriff.  Sheriff  Omodt  has 
had  a  long  career  in  law  enforcement 
and  is  retiring  on  February  19,  1994. 

He  has  served  as  Hennepin  County 
Sheriff  for  28  years  since  he  was  first 
elected  in  1966.  Don's  late  father.  De- 
tective Hugh  M.  Omodt  was  a  member 
of  the  St.  Paul  Police  Department  and 
today  Don's  oldest  son,  Chris,  a  Henne- 
pin County  deputy  sheriff,  carries  on 
the  proud  tradition  of  serving  in  law 
enforcement. 

Don  graduated  from  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy in  1956  and  received  his  juris  doc- 
tor from  the  William  Mitchell  College 
Law  and  his  B.S.L.  and  LL.B.  with  hon- 
ors from  the  Minneapolis  College  of 
Law.  He  was  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  7  years  and  served 
as  Assistant  Hennepin  County  Attor- 
ney for  7  years.  An  instructor  in  crimi- 
nal and  constitutional  law  and  police 
related  subjects  at  Normandale  Com- 
munity College  for  14  years,  he  taught 
for  17  years  at  police  training  schools. 

Well  respected  in  the  community, 
Don  is  a  member  of  many  professional 
and  business  and  civic  organizations. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Hennepin 
County  Sheriffs  Department  has  been 
accredited  in  three  major  national 
areas  and  is  the  only  sheriffs  depart- 


ment in  Minnesota  that  has  achieved 
this  distinction.  They  include  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies,  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  for  Correction,  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Health  Care. 

Sheriff  Omodt  has  diligently  worked 
over  the  years  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  Hennepin 
County,  MN  by  confronting  many  law 
enforcement  challenges.  I  commend  his 
years  of  dedicated  and  exemplary  serv- 
ice and  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

As  Don  commemorates  this  signifi- 
cant milestone,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  join  his  wife  Helen  Ann  and 
his  eight  children,  his  many  friends, 
and  colleagues  in  wishing  him  all  the 
best  for  a  well-deserved,  happy  and 
healthy  retirement.* 


CBO  REPORT  ON  THE  CLINTON 
HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  maintained  its  credibility  as 
an  objective  nonpartisan  agency  in  its 
report  assessing  the  Clinton  health  re- 
form plan.  The  report  concludes  that 
the  plan  will  increase  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  over  $74  billion  from  1995-2000, 
contradicting  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  it  will  decrease  the  deficit 
by  $58  billion  over  that  period.  The  re- 
port therefore  supports  what  we  have 
been  saying  all  along— that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  inadequately  financed.  It 
will  harm  our  economy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
CBO  report  recognizes  that  truth-in- 
budgeting  requires  that  the  Clinton 
plan  must  be  considered  on-budget.  If 
not,  the  American  people  would  not 
have  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
economic  effect  of  the  plan.  The  report 
concludes  that  our  Government  will 
grow  by  about  20  percent  as  a  result  of 
the  Clinton  plan.  It  confirms  what 
should  be  very  clear— that,  when  the 
Government  requires  private  entities 
to  pay  health  insurance  premiums,  this 
is  effectively  a  tax  that  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Yet,  President  Clinton  dismisses  the 
CBO  treatment  of  his  plan  as  a  gim- 
mick by  policy  experts,  and  says  that 
"No  serious  person  out  here  in  the  real 
world  will  be  troubled  by  it."  Well, 
many  of  my  constituents  in  Arizona 
are  very  troubled  by  his  proposed  enor- 
mous and  unprecedented  growth  in 
Government  and  the  Federal  debt.  I  am 
offended  that  the  President  does  not 
consider  them,  or  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  disagree  with  his  ap- 
proach, "serious  people."  If  anything, 
it  is  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion who  are  out  of  touch  with  serious 
real  world  people  who  believe  that  big 
Government  is  not  the  answer  to  our 
Nation's  problems  and  that  we  must 
live  within  our  means. 


There  are  aspects  of  the  CBO  report 
with  which  I  differ.  For  example,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  characterization 
that  the  difference  between  its  deficit 
projection  and  the  administration's 
projection  is  relatively  "small."  A  dif- 
ference of  $132  billion  is  not  small. 
Similarly,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  over- 
all economic  impact  of  the  plan  "might 
not  be  large."  You  cannot  impose  the 
equivalent  of  a  large  new  payroll  tax 
accompanied  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
deficit  without  adversely  affecting  the 
economy  and  employment.  However, 
overall,  the  CBO  should  be  commended 
for  not  caving  in  to  administration 
pressure  in  its  analysis  of  the  Clinton 
plan. 

I  hope  that  this  CBO  report  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  honest,  real  world 
debate  on  the  merits  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  health  care  reform.  Such  a 
debate  will  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  Republican  mar- 
ket-oriented approach  to  reform  will  be 
best  for  our  country.* 


TAXPAYERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  long-term  impact 
of  deficit  spending. 

Next  year,  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  $165  billion  more  than  it 
takes  in.  It's  losing  money  every  year, 
and  piling  the  deficits  onto  our  already 
enormous  national  debt. 

The  President's  proposed  health  care 
plan  will  add  a  huge  new  bureaucracy 
that  will  add  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  more  to  our  national  debt.  In- 
deed, our  spending  on  entitlement  pro- 
grams is  out  of  control. 

And  who  winds  up  stuck  with  the 
check?  Who  pays  off  the  debt?  Not  you 
and  I.  No.  The  people  stuck  with  the 
bill  are  my  grandchildren  and  your 
grandchildren,  and  their  children— they 
will  have  to  pay  our  bills. 

That  is  just  wrong.  It  is  time  to  cut 
spending  and  balance  the  budget.  Our 
grandchildren  cannot  afford  for  us  not 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  that  an  article  from  today's  New 
York  Post  entitled,  "Taxpayers  of  Fu- 
ture Face  82%  Wallop,"  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
think  this  article  illustrates  clearly 
how  tax  burdens  for  our  next  genera- 
tions will  get  higher  and  higher,  and 
worse  and  worse. 

The  article  follows: 
Taxpayers  of  Future  Face  82%  Wallop- 
Nightmare  FOR  Next  Generation 
(By  Jonathan  Karl) 

Americans  bom  after  1992  will  be  saddled 
with  a  whopping  82  percent  tax  rate,  accord- 
ing to  a  little-noticed  appendix  in  I'resident 
Clintons  2.038-page  budget. 

The  appendix,  entitled  "Generational  Ac- 
counting," looks  at  what  each  generation 
can  expect  to  pay  in  average  net  lifetime  tax 
rates. 

It  tells  a  startling  story  of  lifetime  tax 
rates  getting  higher  for  each  generation- 


and  shows  that  Clinton's  budget  continues  a 
trend  that  threatens  to  turn  future  genera- 
tions into  indentured  servants  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Americans  bom  in  1900,  for  example,  faced 
an  average  net  tax  rate  of  23.6  percent  over 
the  course  of  their  working  lives,  while  those 
born  in  1940  can  expect  to  pay  31.9  percent. 

For  those  bom  in  1970,  the  average  rate 
climbs  to  36.5  percent. 

Lawrence  Kotlikoff,  a  Boston  University 
economist  who  helped  devise  the 
generational-accounting  section,  says  the 
first  to  feel  the  squeeze  will  be  the  baby- 
boom  generation,  born  between  1941  and  1961. 
■Baby-boomers  can  anticipate  substantial 
benefits  cuts  and  tax  hikes  if  we  continue 
with  the  present  level  of  govemment  spend- 
ing," he  said. 

But  the  dire  news  is  for  Americans  bom 
after  1992. 

The  burden  of  an  aging  population,  run- 
away government  spending  and  a  huge  na- 
tional debt  will  leave  them  with  an  average 
net  tax  rate  of  82  percent. 

Net  taxes  represent  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  paid  minus  direct  benefits  received. 

"The  reality  is  that  we  are  bankrupting 
the  next  generation."  Kotlikoff  told  The 
Post. 

He  called  the  generational-accounting  sec- 
tion the  most  important  part  of  the  budget. 
"It  says  that  we  are  producing  a  fiscal  dis- 
aster for  our  kids  and  our  future  kids."  he 
said. 

Kotlikoff  said  the  cause  of  the  coming 
•generational  nightmare"  is  the  unwilling- 
ness to  confront  "the  coming  crises  in  Amer- 
ica's out-of-control  entitlement  programs." 
Republican  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  also 
failed  to  control  these  programs. 

The  two  largest  entitlement  programs— So- 
cial Security  and  Medicare— represent  37.6 
percent  of  the  proposed  1995  budget. 

"The  Clinton  budget  leaves  entitlement 
programs  untouched."  said  Minnesota  Rep. 
Tim  Penny,  a  Democrat.  "And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  the  deficit  without  attack- 
ing entitlement  spending." 

But  the  generational -accounting  numbers 
have  been  buried  amid  press  reports  about 
Clinton's  "lean"  budget,  praise  for  "tough 
choices."  and  bipartisan  complaints  about 
cuts  in  politicians'  pet  programs. 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser  (D-Tenn.)  expressed  the 
widespread  view  that  the  spending  plan  is 
"one  of  the  most  penny-pinching  budgets 
we've  seen." 

And  the  administration  has  sought  to 
focus  attention  on  the  short-term  "good 
news  "  that  next  year's  annual  deficit,  at  J165 
billion,  will  be  slightly  less  than  this  year's. 
In  presenting  his  budget,  Clinton  boasted, 
"It  will  be  the  first  time  deficits  have  de- 
clined for  three  years  running  since  Harry 
Truman  occupied  the  Oval  Office." 

But  Rep.  John  Kasich  (R-Ohio)  said,  "To 
say  that  a  S165  billion  deficit  is  a  reason  to 
pop  the  champagne  corks  shows  we  are  al- 
most anesthetized  by  deficits  now." 

Kotlikoff  said  the  long-range  numbers 
make  it  clear  that  the  annual  deficits  show 
merely  how  much  the  govemment  is  adding 
to  the  debt  in  the  short  term. 

As  Clinton  "cuts"  the  deficit,  he  follows 
Reagan  and  Bush  in  pushing  up  the  national 
debt. 

His  budget  proposal  would  cause  the  na- 
tional debt  to  soar  from  $4.35  trillion  to  $6.3 
trillion  by  1999. 

But  for  now,  even  most  Republicans  grudg- 
ingly credit  Clinton  for   "deficit  reduction.  " 
Instead  of  attacking  Clinton  based  on  the 
generational-accounting    data.    Republicans 
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like  Rep.  Dan  Coats  (R-Ind.)  complain  that 
Clinton  bas  cut  military  spendingr  "too  far 
and  too  fast." 

In  light  of  the  long-range  news.  Penny  is 
not  impressed  with  Clinton's  new  deficit 
numbers. 

"It's  all  tactical.  [The  administration]  just 
wants  to  get  the  deficit  out  of  the  news  so 
they  won't  have  to  deal  with  it  as  they  pro- 
ceed with  health  care. "he  told  The  Post. 

Penny  said  he  would  fight  for  deep  cuts  in 
entitlements  during  the  coming  budget  bat- 
tle. But  it  won't  be  easy. 

"It's  a  tough  sell,"  he  said.  "Budget-cut- 
ters have  to  point  to  the  long-term  crisis, 
but  most  politicians  are  notoriously  short- 
sighted." 

Kotlikoff  pointed  to  another  problem. 
"The  people  who  are  really  going  to  get  hurt 
are  either  too  young  to  vote  or  simply  not 
bora  yet.« 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  military 
nominations  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I 
ask  further  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Colonel  James  A.  Lassart,  USAR  to  be 
brigadier  general  (Reference  No.  884). 

In  the  Army  there  are  18  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Garth  K. 
Chandler)  (Reference  No.  885). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Guy  B.  Roberts)  (Ref- 
erence No.  886). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  is  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel  (James  R. 
Sandberg)  (Reference  No.  887). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  William  F.  Campbell)  (Reference 
No.  888). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are  2  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Wallace  J.  Huggins.  Jr.) 
(Reference  No.  889). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  6  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
Kelly  D.  Cross)  (Reference  No.  890). 

In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  (Charles  M.  Clopton) 
(Reference  No.  891). 

In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (Floyd  A. 
Doughty)  (Reference  No.  892). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  42  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Dwayne  Llndsey) 
(Reference  No.  893). 

In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  37 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Steven  Harlow 
Demoss)  (Reference  No.  894). 

In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  30 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  William  J.  Kra- 
mer) (Reference  No.  895). 


In  the  Navy  there  are  289  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Johnny  R.  Adams)  (Reference  No.  896). 

In  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Noel  B.  Bergeron)  (Reference  No. 
944). 

In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  35  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Roger  H.  Blythe)  (Reference 
No.  945). 

In  the  Army  there  are  52  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Marilyn  H.  Brooks)  (Reference  No.  946). 
In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  27 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Anthony  M.  Ellis) 
(Reference  No.  947). 

In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  18 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Thomas  D.  Bar- 
ber) (Reference  No.  948). 

In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  48 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Mark  R.  Asun- 
cion) (Reference  No.  949). 

General  George  L.  Butler.  USAF  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral (Reference  No.  991). 

Lieutenant  General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey, 
USA  to  be  general  (Reference  No.  992). 

Brigadier  General  Robert  L.  DeZarn, 
USANG  to  be  major  general  (Reference  No. 
993). 

Colonel  Harry  I.  Waddle,  USAR  to  be  briga- 
dier general  (Reference  No.  996). 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  C.  Allen,  USN  to  be 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  997). 

Rear  Admiral  (lower  halO  Arthur  K. 
Cebrowski,  USN  to  be  vice  admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  1015). 

In  the  Air  Force  there  are  17  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  Shawn  M.  Baker)  (Reference  No.  1017). 

In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  7  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  James  A.  Breitweser)  (Reference 
No.  1018). 

In  the  Army  there  are  40  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  H.  Belser)  (Reference  No.  1019). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  (John  A.  Tempone) 
(Reference  No.  1020). 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  265  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Karl  E.  Altergott)  (Reference  No. 
1021). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Almon  B. 
Ballard)  (Reference  No.  1062). 

Admiral  David  E.  Jeremiah.  USN  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral (Reference  No.  1065). 

Admiral  William  A.  Owens.  USN  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  Admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  1066). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  464  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list  be- 
gins with  Lawrence  A.  Burnett)  (Reference 
No.  1068). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  220  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Ronald  H.  Allen)  (Reference  No.  1069). 

In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1,799  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  colonel  (list  begin* 
with  Joseph  A.  Abbott)  (Reference  No.  1070). 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  3  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Joseph  J.  Kahoe)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1081). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  7  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Peter  L. 
Fagan)  (Reference  No.  1083). 


In  the  Navy  there  are  2  promotions  to  the 
gradp  of  commander  (list  begins  with  Peter 
Michael  Hyers)  (Reference  No.  1084). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  271  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Robert  O.  Ward)  (Reference  No.  1085). 

In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  408  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Harry  E.  Ackroyd)  (Reference  No.  1086). 

In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.031  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  John  T.  Aalborg  Jr.)  (Reference 
No.  1087). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Andrew  P.  Brakora)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1098). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  23  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Dwight  D.  Duckett)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1099). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  397  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Dan- 
iel A.  Abrams)  (Reference  No.  HOD. 

In  the  Army  Lieutenant  General  Neal  T. 
Jaco,  USA  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference 
No.  1105). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  21  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  William  P.  Albro)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1108). 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Daniel  A.  Bechdolt)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1109). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  177  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Mark  T. 
Adamy)  (Reference  No.  1111). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  572  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list  be- 
gins with  Mary  C.  Jacobsen)  (Reference  No. 
1112). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  1,164  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Jef- 
frey M.  Abbruzzi)  (Reference  No.  1113). 

Vice  Admiral  Henry  G.  Chiles,  Jr.,  USN,  to 
be  admiral  (Reference  No.  1115). 

In  the  Army  there  are  2  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Marshall  R.  Cox)  (Reference 
No.  1121). 

In  the  Navy  there  are  6  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Kris  Timerman  Ackerbauer)  (Reference  No. 
1122). 

In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,610  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Michael  S.  Abbott)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1123). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  legislative  session. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL  REPRESENTA- 
TION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican leader,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  authorizing  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  represent  the  Office  of  Sen- 
ate Fair  Employment  Practices  in  a 
case  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation; that  the  resolution  be  adopted; 
that  the  preamble  be  agreed  to;  that 
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the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table;  that  a  statement  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  placed  in  the  report  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  in 
title  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991, 
the  Congress  created  a  process  for  the 
adjudication  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation claims  with  respect  to  Senate 
employment.  Following  an  effort  to  re- 
solve grievances  through  counseling 
and  mediation,  the  process  involves 
three  levels  of  adjudication.  The  first 
stage  is  adjudication  before  an  inde- 
pendent hearing  board  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Senate 
Fair  Employment  Practices.  The  sec- 
ond stage  is  appellate  review  of  the 
hearing  board  decision  by  the  Ethics 
Committee,  following  which  a  final  de- 
cision is  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employment 
Practices.  The  entry  of  a  final  decision 
in  that  office  paves  the  way  for  the 
third  and  final  stage,  which  is  judicial 
review  of  the  final  Senate  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit. 

Betty  Johnson  versus  Office  of  Sen- 
ate Fair  Employment  Practices  is  the 
first  case  to  reach  the  judicial  review 
stage  of  the  process  created  by  title  III 
to  resolve  claims  of  discrimination  in 
Senate  employment.  The  petitioner, 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  Archi- 
tect, is  covered  by  title  III  because  she 
is  assigned  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings.  She  is 
seeking  review  of  a  final  decision  hold- 
ing that  she  neither  proved  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  religion  in  being 
denied  a  promotion,  nor  proved  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  being 
denied  overtime  opportunities. 

Under  the  procedures  created  by  title 
III,  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  is  required  by  law  to  be 
the  respondent  in  all  appeals  from  final 
decisions  in  Senate  fair  employment 
proceedings.  The  Office  of  Senate  Fair 
Employment  Practices  itself  does  not 
adjudicate  any  cases.  Rather,  cases  are 
adjudicated  by  independent  hearing 
boards  and  subsequently  reviewed  by 
the  Ethics  Committee.  However,  when 
a  decision  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Ethics  Committee,  whatever  the  out- 
come, the  statute  requires  that  the  de- 
cision be  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employment 
Practices  as  the  final  decision  in  the 
matter. 

Because  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit under  title  III  challenges  a  final 
decision  of  a  Senate  adjudicatory  proc- 
ess, under  title  III  the  Senate  may  au- 
thorize the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  de- 
fend that  decision  through  representa- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  in  court  (2  U.S.C. 
1203(0. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
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represent  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  in  Betty  Johnson 
versus  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  180).  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  180 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Betty  Johnson  v.  Of- 
fice of  Senate  Fair  Employment  Practices.  No. 
94-6002,  pending  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  the  Office 
of  Senate  Fair  Employment  Practices  is  the 
respondent  in  a  proceeding  under  section  309 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  2  U.S.C.  §1209, 
to  review  a  final  decision  concerning  allega- 
tions of  discrimination  in  Senate  employ- 
ment: 

Whereas,  section  303(f)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991,  2  U.S.C.  §  1203(f),  provides  that  for 
the  purpose  of  representation  by  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel,  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  shall  be  deemed  a  com- 
mittee within  the  meaning  of  title  VII  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C. 
§§288.  e«  seq.: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  §§288b(a),  288c(a)(l),  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  defend  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  in  any  civil  action  in  which 
there  is  placed  in  issue  any  action  taken  by 
such  committee  in  its  official  capacity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  Office  of  Senate 
Fair  Employment  Practices  in  the  case  of 
Betty  Johnson  v.  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  to 
read  Washington's  Farewell  Address  on 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1994. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter choice.  Madam  President. 


CONFEREES  FOR  H.R.  2333,  THE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun),  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  February  2,  1994,  appointed 
Senators  Kerry  of  Massachusetts, 
Pell,  Biden,  Sarbanes,  dodd,  Simon, 
MoYNiHAN,  Helms,  Lugar,  Kassebaum, 
Pressler,  Murkowski,  and  Brown  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9  o'clock,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  and  that  following  the  prayer 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 


the  day;  that  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each 
with  the  time  from  9  a.m.  until  9:30 
a.m.  under  the  control  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader  or  his  designee;  that  the 
time  from  9:30  a.m.  until  10  a.m.  be 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er or  his  designee;  and.  that  at  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  3759,  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:07  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  February  10,  1994,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  February  9.  1994: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

GUnX>  CALABRESI,  OF  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  US.  CIR- 
CUrr  JUDGE  FOR  THE  SECOND  CmCUrr,  VICE  THOMAS  J. 
MESKILL.  RETIRED. 

ROBERT  HARLAN  HENRY,  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
CIRCUrr  JUDGE  FOR  THE  TENTH  CIRCUIT.  VICE  WILLIAM 
J   HOLLOWAY.  JR  .  RETIRED 

FRANK  M  HULL,  OF  GEORGIA  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA  VICE 
MARVIN  SHOOB,  RETIRED 

W  LOUIS  SANDS,  OF  GEORGIA,  TO  BE  U  S  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA,  VICE  A 
NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-S50.  AP- 
PROVED DECEMBER  1.  1990. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  REUA'HONS  BOARD 

CHARLES  I  COHEN,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  5  YEARS  EXPIRING  AUGUST  7t.  1996,  VICE  MARY 
CRACRAFT,  TERM  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

RAYMOND  GERARD  OAGNON,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  TO 
BE  US  .MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE FOR  THE  TERM  OF  t  YEARS,  VICE  ROBERT  F  GIL- 
BERT 

SHELDON  WHrrEHOUSE,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  FOR 
THE  TER.M  OF  t  YEARS.  VICE  LINCOLN  C.  ALMOND.  RE- 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TrTLE  10.  UNrTED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM,  ANTHONY  A   LESS,  rO-36-3J»t.  US  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  RE- 
APPOINTMENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  UNDER 
TrTLE  10,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  514S<B): 

To  be  judge  advocate  general  of  the  Navy 
To  be  rear  admiral 

READ  ADM  HAROLD  E  GRANT,  231-i«-24X.  JUDGE  ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL  S  CORPS.  US  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  DEPUTY  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  NAVT 
AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL 
UNDER  TrTLE  10,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  iH9(A) 

To  be  deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the 

Navy 

To  be  rear  admiral 

CAPT,  CARLSON.  M    LBGRAND.  SaB-60-»5<n;  JUDGE  ADVO- 
CATE OENERAL-S  CORPS.  U.S.  NAVY, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  9,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  FOLLOWDJO— NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  IM 
ANDeOl: 

To  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
To  be  admiral 

ADM.  WILLIAM  A.  OWENS.  503-28-I52I.  U.S.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  PUR- 
SUANT TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  1370: 


To  be  general 


OEN.  GEORGE  L  BUTLER.  521-53-27H.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING— OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
CATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  8218. 
SJ73.  AND  8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG  GEN.  ALMON  B  BALLARD.  423-48-9753.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

BRIO  GEN.  WILLIAM  A.  COHEN.  462-56-7516.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG.  GEN.  WALTER  J.  OILLER.  JR..  430-66-1239.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE. 

BRIO.  GEN.  JOHN  M.  MILLER.  376.38-726S.  AIH  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG  GEN  FRANK  D  WATSON.  531-44-8151.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL.  BOYD  L  ASHCRAFT.  303-M-5153.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

COL.  JOHN  J.  BATBIE.  JR  .  564-72-7759.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

COL.  WINFRED  N  CARROLL.  247-60-8742.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

COL.  DENNIS  M.  GRAY.  483-54-5184.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

COL  JAMES  E  HAIGHT.  JR..  512-32-7718.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

COL.  JOSEPH  A  MCNEIL.  242-62-0662.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 

COL.  GRANT  R  MULDER.  389-36-S734.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

COL  JOSEPH  H  PENKAUL.  097-30-8448.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

COL  DAVID  B.  POYTHRESS.  256-64-3685.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

COL.  RICHARD  S.  RITCHIE.  244-58-2191.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

COL.  DAVID  S.  SIBLEY.  558-54-0461.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

COL.  ROBERT  B.  STEPHENS,  258-«-2399.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  US.  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICER  FOR 
PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS 
StWA).  3371.  AND  3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  JAMES  A.  LASSART.  568-58-0098. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 6011  A): 

To  be  general 

LT.  GEN   BARRY  R.  MCCAFFREY.  228-56-4971.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  U.S.  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICER 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  593(  Al.  3385.  AND  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  DEZARN.  405-42-3527. 

THE  FOLLOWING  US.  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICER  FOR 
PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS 
583<A).  3371.  AND  3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  HARRY  I   WADDLE.  420-56-7285 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  N  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  NEAL  T.  JACO.  490-40-6019.  US.  ARMY. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 


POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  C   ALLEN.  398-38-0028.  U.S.  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (IH)  ARTHUR  K.  CEBROWSKI.  147-32-9746.  US 

NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  admiral 

ADM.  DAVID  E.  JEREMIAH.  542-34-3914.  US.  NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSI- 
TION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  HENRY  G  CHILES.  JR..  224-52-5014.  US  NAVY. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GARTH  K  CHANDLER. 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  D.  WARREN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  18.  1993 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  624: 

GUY  B   ROBERTS.  5658 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912: 

JAMES  R.  SANDBERG.  1991 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  F 
CAMPBELL.  AND  ENDING  JAMES  H  O  DONNELL.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER 
18.  1993 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WALLACE  J. 
HUGGINS.  JR..  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  W  STRONG.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER 
18.  1993. 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KELLY  D 
CROSS.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  E.  TURNER.  JR..  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER 
18.  1993 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  628.  SUBJECT 
TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

CHARLES  M.  CLOPTON 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  628.  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

FLOYD  A   DOUGHTY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DWAYNE  LINDSEY. 
AND  ENDING  SCOTT  Y.  YAMAMOTO.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  18.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  STEVEN  HARLOW 
DEMOSS.  AND  ENDING  PATRICK  M  MCQUILLAN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER 
18.  1993. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  J  KRAMER. 
AND  ENDING  JAMES  B  ANNIS.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  18.  1993. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHNNY  R  ADAMS. 
AND  ENDING  KEVIN  D.  STAMPHER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  18.  1993. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  NOEL  B.  BERGERON. 
AND  ENDING  'SHEILA  J.  THURBER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROGER  H.  Bl.YTHE. 
AND  ENDING  KAREN  A   SMELTZER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 


WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARILYN  H  BROOKS. 
AND  ENDING  DAVID  W.  WHITMIRE.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ANTHONY  M  ELLIS. 
AND  ENDING  PAULETTE  R.  NESHIEM.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  D  BARBER. 
AND  ENDING  DENNIS  A  WILSON.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARK  R  ASUNCION. 
AND  ENDING  JANE  D  WALSH.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  NOVEMBER  19.  1993 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  SHAWN  M. 
BAKER.  AND  ENDING  CARL  D  TERNES.  JR  .  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 

26.  1994. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  A 
BREITWESER.  AND  ENDING  STEPHEN  W  SMITH.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 
26.  1994. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  -JOHN  H  BELSER. 
AND  ENDING  STEPHANIE  WILLSON.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  26.  1994. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  OF 
THE  US.  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER- 
MANENT GRADE  OF  COLONEL.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  628  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

LT  COL  JOHN  A.  TREMPONE.  045-42-3553 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KARL  E. 
ALTERGOTT.  AND  ENDING  DAVID  C.  FADDEN.  SR..  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 

26.  1994, 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RONALD  H. 
ALLEN.  AND  ENDING  RICHARD  D.  WHEATLEY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 

27.  1994. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  A.  AB- 
BOTT. AND  ENDING  HENRY  C  WOODCOCK.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 
27.  1994 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  J 
KAHOE.  220-5+.8050.  AND  ENDING  JESS  B.  PITTES.  264-98- 
9498.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
ON  JANUARY  31.  19M. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PETER  F  FAGAN.  AND 
ENDING  CHRISTINE  MARIA  YUHAS.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  31.  1994. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PETER  MICHAEL 
HYERS.  AND  ENDING  REEVES  RAMSEY  TAYLOR.  JR. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON 
JANUARY  31.  1994 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  O  WARD.  AND 
ENDING  MARY  K  WILCOX.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  ON  JANUARY  31.  1994, 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  HARRY  E  ACKROYD. 
AND  ENDING  JOHN  C  ZIMMERMANN.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  31.  1994. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  T 
AALBORG.  AND  ENDING  WILLIAM  A.  ZUTT.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 
31.  1994 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  ANDREW  P 
BRAKORA.  400-72-1348.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  PETRO  S 
KRAFCISIN.  332-50-3377.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  2.  1994 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  DWIGHT  D 
DUCKETT.  457-88-1827.  AND  ENDING  MAJ.  LEE  E. 
FREIDMAN.  049-40-1741.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  2.  1994. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DANIEL  A.  ABRAMS. 
AND    ENDING    LINDA    M.     VIGIL.    WHICH    NOMINATIONS 


WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  2.  1994 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  WILLIAM  P 
ALBRO.  229-92-9195.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  HARVEY  K  YEE.  372- 
48-2857.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1994. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ.  DANIEL  A. 
BECHDOLT.  482-52-5956.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  TERESA  M 
MORRIS.  241-90-7188.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1994. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARK  T  ADAMY.  AND 
ENDING  JON  F  ZREMBSKI.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1964. 


NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARY  C  JACOBSEN 
AND  ENDING  WILLIA.M  BOYD  ALLEN.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1994 

NA\Tr  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JEFFREY  M 
ABBRUZZI.  AND  ENDING  HARALD  ZUNDEL.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS "WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY 
3.  1994. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARSHALL  R  COX. 
AND  ENDING  JEFFREY  J.  SOLDATIS.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1994 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KRIS  TIMERMAN 
ACKERBAUER.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  H  HEALEY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 


PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY 
3.  1994 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  S  ABBOTT. 
AND  ENDING  RICHARD  L  ZIRKLE.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  3.  1994 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  LAWRENCE  A.  BUR- 
NETT. AND  ENDING  JOHNNY  L,  PHILLIPS,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 
27,  1994. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.     HAMILTON.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like   to   insert  my  Washington 
Report   for  Wednesday.    November  24, 
1993  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Economic  Outlook 

As  I  travel  around  the  Ninth  District.  I  am 
frequently  asked  questions  about  the  econ- 
omy and  the  economic  outlook.  Hoosiers  are 
concerned  about  the  budget  deficit,  our 
international  competitiveness,  and  espe- 
cially the  outlook  for  jobs.  They  are  asking 
about  the  impact  of  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic program. 

economic  outlook 

In  several  respects,  the  economy  has  been 
Improving. 

Economic  Growth:  The  economy  expanded 
at  a  2.8%  rate  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, after  rising  at  a  rate  of  only  1.3%  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Most  analysts  ex- 
pect even  stronger  growth  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  to  a  rate  of  3.5-4.0%.  This  would  be 
a  major  and  very  welcome  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Jobs:  During  recent  months  job  growth  has 
also  strengthened.  Despite  widely-publicized 
announcements  of  layoffs  by  some  large 
companies,  U.S.  businesses  have  actually 
been  adding  an  average  of  156,000  workers  a 
month  to  their  payrolls  this  year,  compared 
to  less  than  35,000  a  month  during  1991  and 
1992.  Many  Hoosiers  are  benefiting  from  the 
improved  job  picture.  In  September  more 
than  2.8  million  Hoosiers  held  jobs,  up  200.000 
from  the  end  of  1992,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  in  Indiana  was  4.7%,  two  points  below 
the  national  average  of  6.7%. 

U.S.  Industry:  After  years  of  struggling, 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries  seem  to  be 
making  a  comeback.  Industrial  production 
has  risen  for  the  last  five  months  and  is  now 
4.4%  higher  than  a  year  ago.  New  orders  for 
durable  goods  and  business  investment 
spending  both  show  significant  increases 
over  last  year.  This  growth  is  starting  to 
mean  new  jobs.  In  October,  factory  payrolls 
rose  12,000,  the  first  increase  since  February, 
while  the  average  factory  workweek  has 
risen  to  record  levels. 

Consumer  Spending  and  Homebuilding:  A 
number  of  indicators — including  retail  sales 
and  new  mstallment  debt^-suggest  that 
consumer  confidence  in  the  economy  is 
starting  to  improve.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
strong  economic  growth  in  the  third  quarter 
came  from  consumer  spending,  which  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  4.2%.  One  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  the  economy  is  housing.  New  home 
sales  rose  more  than  20%  in  September  to 
the  highest  level  in  seven  years,  and  housing 
starts  are  at  their  highest  level  in  nearly 
four  years. 

Inflation:  During  the  past  six  months, 
prices  of  most  consumer  goods  and  services 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  2%, 
the  lowest  inflation  rate  in  almost  30  years. 


Wholesale  prices  have  actually  fallen  for  five 
of  the  last  six  months.  Despite  the  recent 
pickup  in  economic  growth,  most  economists 
believe  we  will  have  low  inflation  for  months 
and  even  years  to  come. 

Interest  Rates:  Since  last  November,  long- 
term  interest  rates  (such  as  the  rate  on  a 
home  mortgage)  have  declined  by  more  than 
a  percentage  point  and  are  now  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  more  than  20  years. 

The  Trade  Deficit:  Since  the  mid-1970s,  the 
U.S.  has  been  importing  more  goods  than  it 
has  been  exportmg.  The  trade  deficit,  which 
peaked  at  $152  billion  in  1987,  fell  to  $66  bil- 
lion in  1991.  Since  then,  severe  recessions  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  two  of  our  major  trading 
partners,  have  reduced  their  ability  to  buy 
U.S. -made  goods,  raising  our  trade  deficit  to 
$84  billion  last  year  and  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion this  year. 

The  Budget  Deficit:  The  deficit  hit  $290  bil- 
lion in  1992,  a  postwar  record.  But  stronger 
economic  growth  this  year  and  some  modest 
changes  in  economic  policy  reduced  the  defi- 
cit to  $255  billion  in  1993.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  enacted  earlier  this 
year,  the  deficit  is  projected  to  fall  to  $200 
billion  or  even  less  by  1998.  Additional  spend- 
ing reductions  currently  under  consideration 
in  Congress  could  bring  the  deficit  down  even 
further. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  GOOD  NEWS  IS  DUE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN? 

President  Clinton's  economic  recovery 
plan  has  focused  primarily  on  reducing  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  bringing  down  long- 
term  interest  rates  to  stimulate  home- 
building  and  business  investment,  and  in- 
creasing public  investment  in  infrastructure, 
job  training,  and  research  and  development 
to  help  make  the  U.S.  economy  more  com- 
petitive. As  the  President  rounds  out  his 
first  year  in  office,  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
program  has  been  substantially  accom- 
plished, but  Congress  rejected  his  call  for 
more  spending  on  public  investment. 

Certainly  not  every  bit  of  good  economic 
news  can  be  credited  to  the  Clinton  plan,  and 
some  changes,  such  as  the  recovery  from  the 
1990-91  recession  and  renewed  job  growth, 
were  underway  when  he  took  office.  But  his 
efforts  have  led  to  a  smaller  deficit,  which  in 
turn  has  helped  bring  down  long-term  inter- 
est rates  and  stimulate  major  improvements 
in  bousing  starts  and  business  investment. 
As  a  result,  economic  growth  has  accelerated 
and  job  growth  has  improved  substantially 
throughout  the  year. 

HOW  LONG  CAN  THE  GOOD  NEWS  LAST? 

Much  of  the  answer  to  that  depends  on  the 
strength  of  private  business  and  industry  in 
the  United  States.  It  could  last  for  some 
time.  But  I  have  two  concerns: 

First,  cuts  in  government  spending  and  tax 
increases  that  reduce  the  deficit  help  the 
economy  in  the  long  run  by  freeing  up  re- 
sources for  private  investment,  but  they  de- 
press economic  activity  in  the  short  run.  The 
President's  program  included  significant 
cuts  in  federal  spending,  both  for  defense  and 
non-defense  programs,  which  will  reduce  out- 
put and  jobs  in  the  affected  industries.  Tax 
increases  will  cut  consumer  spending,  but 
that  should  be  minimized  by  the  concentra- 


tion of  new  taxes  among  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers. Most  of  the  spending  cuts  will  occur 
when  the  economy  should  be  growing  faster 
than  it  is  today,  so  they  should  not  hurt 
growth  this  year  or  next.  But  another  round 
of  deficit  reduction  that  cuts  too  deeply,  too 
quickly  could  dampen  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Second,  the  strength  and  length  of  the 
pickup  in  economic  activity  also  depends  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  (Fed).  For  the  last  4'/i 
years,  the  Fed  has  focused  monetary  policy 
on  reducing  inflation,  and  they  have  largely 
succeeded.  With  inflation  under  control,  the 
Fed  should  now  focus  on  strengthening  the 
economy  and  job  growth.  The  low  interest 
rate  policy  of  the  past  year  is  helping.  But  if 
fear  of  inflation  leads  the  Fed  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  just  as  the  economy  starts  showing 
stronger  economic  growth  and  job  growth,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  economy  could  move 
back  into  a  new  period  of  anemic  growth  and 
possibly  another  recession. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  MANDA- 
TORY COVERAGE  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL  LAW  TO  JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENT  ATTORNEYS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  add  a  new  section  to 
the  act  that  would  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  call  for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  to  investigate  allegations  that 
Justice  Department  attorneys  engaged  in 
prosecutorial  misconduct,  corruption,  or  fraud. 

The  independent  counsel  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  conduct  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation when  presented  with  credible  infor- 
mation alleging  criminal  wrongdoing  by  high- 
ranking  executive  branch  officials.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  finds  that  further  investigation  is 
warranted  or  makes  no  finding  within  90  days, 
the  act  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  apply 
to  a  special  division  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
counsel.  The  act  also  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  broad  discretionary 
authority  to  seek  the  appointment  of  independ- 
ent counsel  with  regard  to  individuals  other 
than  high  executive  branch  officials.  However, 
the  Attorney  General  is  not  required  to  do  so 
in  such  cases. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  act  to  treat  allega- 
tions of  misconduct,  corruption,  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Justice  Department  attorneys  in  the 
same  manner  as  allegations  made  against 
high-ranking  Cabinet  officials.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  would  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  follow  the  procedures  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  law  when  presented  with  specific 
and   credible  allegations  of  criminal   wrong- 
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doing  on  the  part  of  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys. My  goal  is  to  ensure  that,  when  there  is 
credible  evidence  of  criminal  wrongdoing  in 
such  cases,  these  cases  are  aggressively  and 
objectively  investigated. 

I  am  very  concerned  over  the  growing  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys have  been  accused  of  misconduct, 
corruption,  or  fraud.  In  several  cases  I  have 
personally  investigated,  innocent  men  fell  vic- 
tim to  overzealous  or  corrupt  Federal  prosecu- 
tors. The  Justice  Department  has  a  poor 
record  of  aggressively  and  objectively  inves- 
tigating these  cases.  The  only  way  to  uncover 
all  the  tacts  and  guarantee  ttiat  Innocent  lives 
are  not  destroyed,  is  to  have  a  truly  independ- 
ent counsel  appointed  to  investigate.  The 
American  people  expect  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment— more  than  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy— conduct  its  business  with  the  highest  level 
of  ethics  and  integrity.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
instances  where  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  Independent  Counsel 
Act  be  amended  to  require  that  allegations  of 
criminal  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  be  treated  with  the  same 
seriousness  as  allegations  made  against  high- 
ranking  Cabinet  officials. 

The  text  of  my  bill  was  presented  yesterday 
to  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Independent  Counsel  Re- 
authorization Act.  Unfortunately,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  allow  this  amendment  to  be 
considered  by  the  House.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today.  I  hope  to  work 
with  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  have  the  measure  reviewed  and  approved 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  the  test  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

H.R. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORmr  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 

Section  592(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
";  or",  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  the  Attorney  General,  upon  comple- 
tion of  a  preliminary  examination  under  this 
chapter,  determines  that  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that — 

"(1)  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  engaged  in  prosecutorial  misconduct, 
corruption,  or  fraud,  and 

"(ii)  further  investigation.". 


VIEQUES  LANDS  TRANSFER  ACT 
OF  1994 


•  Thi.s  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  CARLOS  A.  ROMERO-BARCELO 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 
Mr.     ROMERO-BARCELO.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  the  Vieques  Lands  Transfer 
Act  of  1994.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  transfer  of  certain 
lands  on  the  island  of  Vieques,  PR,  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Vieques  for  public  purposes  that 
benefit  the  people  of  the  Island. 
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The  island  of  Vieques  is  located  in  the  Car- 
ibtjean  Sea,  approximately  6  miles  east  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Puerto  Rrco  and  22  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
Vieques  is  a  long  narrow  island  neariy  20 
miles  long  and  4.5  miles  wide  at  its  widest 
point.  It  has  an  area  of  about  33,000  acres  of 
51  square  miles  of  land  and,  according  to  the 
1990  census,  a  population  of  8,602.  The  is- 
land's 2  towns,  Isabel  Segunda  and 
Esperanza,  have  populations  of  1,702  and 
1,656,  respectively.  The  other  residents  are 
classified  as  rural  inhabitants.  Vieques  is  a  ci- 
vilian municipality  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  is  divided  into  seven  wards — 
barrios. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  conduct  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  training  and  readiness  exercises  at 
the  Puerto  Rico-Virgin  Island  complex  known 
as  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Range 
[AFWTR].  Headquartered  at  Roosevelt  Roads 
Naval  Station  in  Ceiba,  PR,  the  complex  con- 
sists of  four  ranges:  the  inner  range  on  the 
east  end  of  Vieques;  the  outer  range  which  is 
an  easterty  ocean  range  extending  tx)th  north 
and  south  of  Puerto  Rico;  the  underwater 
tracking  range  at  St.  Croix,  VI,  and  an  elec- 
tronic warfare  range  which  overlaps  all  of  the 
ranges. 

On  Vieques,  but  outside  the  inner  range,  is 
the  naval  ammunition  facility  [NAF]  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  area  west  of  the  civilian 
zone — approximately  8,000  acres.  The  Navy 
uses  this  facility  for  deep  storage  of  conven- 
tional ammunition.  Ships  delivering  the  ord- 
nance dock  at  Mosquito  Pier,  located  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  NAF.  From  there,  it  is 
transported  by  truck  to  bunkers  distributed 
throughout  the  NAF.  Most  of  the  ammunition 
is  destined  for  ofl-island  use  by  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  National 
Guard.  Occasionally,  ammunition  is  trans- 
ferred overiand  from  the  NAF  to  the  ground 
maneuver  area  located  east  of  the  civilian 
zone.  At  present,  training  exercises  are  not 
carried  out  at  the  NAF. 

Since  the  1940's,  when  the  U.S.  Navy  ac- 
quired 78  precent — approximately  26,000  of 
33,000  acres — of  Vieques'  territory,  the  island 
has  suffered  a  prolonged  and  ever-increasing 
economic  crisis  and  a  massive  out-migration. 
From  a  population  of  around  15,000  in  the 
1940's,  Vieques  currently  has  8,602  inhab- 
itants according  to  the  1990  census.  An  unem- 
ployment rate  higher  than  50  percent,  lack  of 
adequate  housing,  health,  educational  facili- 
ties, and  a  growing  crime  rate  are  among  the 
clearest  manifestations  of  the  critical  economic 
situation  on  Vieques.  According  to  the  1990 
census  the  per  capita  income  in  the  island 
was  $2,997,  and  the  Viequense  families  with 
an  income  below  the  established  poverty  level 
reached  70  percent  in  1989. 

Women  must  be  flown  by  emergency  plane 
to  the  main  island  of  Puerto  Rico  to  give  birth 
due  to  the  poor  condition  of  Vieques'  hospital. 
The  island  also  suffers  from  the  highest  rate  of 
broken  families  among  Puerto  Rico's  78  mu- 
nicipalities. 

In  the  late  1970's.  Viequense  fishermen 
spearheaded  a  drive  to  stop  the  bombing  on 
the  island  and  end  restrictions  on  fishing. 
Many  of  them  were  arrested. 

In  1980,  my  colleague  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Ron  Dellums,  directed  a  House 
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Armed  Services  Committee  panel  review  of 
the  naval  training  activities  on  the  Island  of 
Vieques.  This  panel  concluded  in  its  final  re- 
port to  the  Committee  that  the  Navy  "should 
k)cate  an  alternative  site"  and  that  "[ijn  the  in- 
terim, the  Navy  should  make  every  effort  to 
work  closely  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  in  implementing  programs  to  alleviate 
the  impact  of  its  activities  and  m  particular  ex- 
plore turning  over  additional  land  to  the  island 
for  civilian  use." 

In  1983,  while  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  I 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  whereby  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  drop  all  litigations  in  court 
against  the  military  for  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic damage  on  Vieques  in  exchange  for  a 
Navy  commitment  to  mitigate  the  ecological 
impact  of  their  activities  and  help  with  local 
economic  development.  All  of  the  economic 
projects  set  up  in  Vieques  with  assistance 
from  the  Navy  closed  down  within  1  or  2  years 
after  initiating  operations. 

Lack  of  control  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  is- 
land by  the  municipal  government  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  pnncipal  cause  of  Vieques' 
economic  and  social  woes.  Trying  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  the  current  problems,  the  local  plan- 
ning board  and  the  municipal  govemment,  in 
dose  coordination  with  the  Govemment  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  state  legislature  have  de- 
signed and  commenced  the  implementation  of 
a  tourism  industry  strategy.  But  the  truth  of  the 
fact  is  that  this  gloomy  economic  picture  can 
only  be  improved  if  and  when  the  municipal 
government  of  Vieques  acquires  sufficient 
lands  to  develop  the  required  infrastructure  for 
the  implementation  of  the  tourism  industry 
strategy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  bill  provides  a  so- 
lution that  will  t>eneficial  for  both  the  people  of 
Vieques  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion at  an  eariy  date. 


SERVING  NOTICE 


HON.  WnjJAM  D.  FORD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  February  9. 1994 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues  that  I 
may  seek  less  than  an  open  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  bill  H.R.  6,  "Improving  America's  Schools 
Act  of  1994." 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  LEA 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  El  Paso  Museum  of  Art,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  and  the  Adair  Margo 
Gallery  in  paying  tribute  to  Tom  Lea.  His  work 
as  an  arlist  and  author  is  renown  throughout 
the  world.  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
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view  his  art  featured  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tion at  the  Pentagon,  for  example. 

On  February  19,  1994,  the  community  of  El 
Paso  will  honor  Tom  Lea  with  a  reception  and 
dinner  inaugurating  the  exhibition  "Dignity  Be- 
yond Borders.  The  Art  of  Tom  Lea."  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  brief  history  of 
Tom  Lea  prepared  for  the  exhibit: 

Over  the  last  50  years  Tom  Lea.  82.  has  be- 
come well  known  as  a  World  War  II  artist- 
correspondent  for  Life  magazine,  a  muralist. 
painter,  historian,  and  novelist.  A  realist. 
Lea  has  painted  scenes  of  the  American 
Southwest.  Australian  ranches,  Indians,  pio- 
neers, battle  scenes  and  portraits  to  include 
portraits  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  Madam  Chiang. 

Leas  father,  Tom  Lea  II  came  to  El  Paso 
in  1901  and  became  the  borderland's  most  fa- 
mous trial  lawyer.  He  served  as  mayor  of  EI 
Paso  while  the  Mexican  Revolution  was  in 
progress.  Pancho  Villa  put  a  price  of  a  thou- 
sand gold  pesos  on  his  head  in  retaliation  for 
the  mayor  threatening  the  Mexican  outlaw 
with  arrest  if  found  in  El  Paso.  As  a  result, 
young  Tom  and  his  brothers  were  escorted  to 
school  by  an  armed  guard.  Young  Lea  ob- 
served the  Mexican  Revolution  from  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Franklin.  He  saw  Mexicans 
shooting  each  other  and  dying  in  the  streets 
of  Juarez.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  then 
stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  was  a  family  friend 
who  often  visited  the  Lea  home. 

Tom  Lea  started  drawing  at  the  age  of 
three.  Art  has  always  been  his  first  impulse. 
His  father  wisely  encouraged  him  to  attend 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  El  Paso  High  School  in  the  early 
1920s.  Lea  also  gives  credit  for  his  inspiration 
to  his  high  school  art  teacher  Gertrude 
Evans,  and  to  El  Paso  librarian  Maude  S. 
Sullivan  who  had  built  up  a  fine  collection  of 
books  on  art  and  art  history. 

While  studying  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. Lea  spent  many  hours  in  the  Ryerson 
Library  taking  advantage  of  the  wealth  of 
art  books  there.  As  an  art  student  in  Chicago 
Lea  developed  a  dislike  for  Bohemianism  and 
artiness  which  has  remained  with  him.  His 
skill  with  pencil,  pen  and  brush  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  great  Chicago  muralist 
John  Norton.  Lea  became  his  student,  assist- 
ant, and  protege.  He  married  a  fellow  art 
student,  Nancy  Taylor.  With  money  earned 
from  a  commission  to  design  murals  for  the 
refurbishing  of  the  Chicago  "College  Inn" 
the  Leas  were  able  to  travel  and  study  art  in 
Paris.  France  and  Florence,  Italy.  In  Flor- 
ence Lea  was  greatly  impressed  and  influ- 
enced by  the  works  of  Delacroix  and  Piero 
delta  Francesca. 

Soon  after  returning  from  Europe,  the 
Leas  moved  from  Chicago  to  New  Mexico 
where  they  built  a  one-room  adobe  house/ 
studio  in  the  mountains  outside  Santa  Fe. 
Lea  got  work  as  a  staff  artist  for  the  Labora- 
tory of  Anthropology.  Life  was  not  easy  but 
they  enjoyed  their  life  among  the  pinions 
and  cedars.  Later  they  moved  to  El  Paso 
where  Nancy  died  in  1936  from  complications 
from  an  appendectomy. 

Lea  began  to  get  mural  commissions 
through  the  Federal  government's  Fine  Arts 
program.  His  murals  are  in  buildings  such  as 
the  Washington.  D.C.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; the  United  States  Court  House  build- 
ing. El  Paso,  Texas;  Post  Office  buildings  in 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
In  1938  Lea  married  the  former  Sarah 
Dighton  Beane.  a  woman  who  through  the 
years  in  her  own  rights  and  through  her  own 
works  has  greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of 
life  in  El  Paso.  Tom  and  Sarah  Lea  have  one 
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son.  Jim  Lea.  In  1947.  Lea  painted  a  full  size 
portrait  on  Sarah  titled  "Sarah  in  the  Sum- 
mertime". This  portrait  hangs  in  the  Lea 
home. 

Lea  did  illustrations  for  books  and  maga- 
zines collaborating  with  two  men.  Carl  Hert- 
zog  and  J.  Frank  Dobie.  who  became  close 
friends.  Illustration  work  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  Lea's  career. 

In  1941.  Lea  was  commissioned  by  "Life" 
magazine  to  do  a  series  of  portraits  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  He  became  actively  involved  in 
World  War  II  traveling  over  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  the  next  four  years.  His 
combat  scenes  showed  his  empathy  with  the 
American  fighting  man  and  his  understand- 
ing of  the  hellishness  of  the  battlefield.  Of 
the  200  paintings  that  "Life"  presented  to 
the  War  Department  from  nine  artists,  the 
greatest  number  were  by  Lea.  He  spent  time 
with  the  United  States  forces  in  England. 
North  Africa.  Italy,  and  China.  He  spent 
time  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet  just  be- 
fore it  was  sunk  and  was  with  the  assault 
wave  of  the  first  Marines  on  the  island  of 
Peleliu. 

After  the  war  "Life"  commissioned  Lea  to 
another  assignment  on  the  beef  cattle  indus- 
try. This  assignment  took  him  into  Mexico 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  "toros  de 
lidia"  or  fighting  bulls.  From  this  interest 
came  the  portrait  of  the  great  Spanish  mata- 
dor Manolete  and  other  works  such  as  the 
crayon  and  pastel.  "Toro  Caliente";  oil  on 
canvas  "Unloading  the  First  Cattle  in  North 
America.  Vera  Cruz.  1521"  and  his  first  novel 
"The  Brave  Bulls."  a  best  seller,  and  made 
into  a  movie  in  the  1950s.  Other  novels  fol- 
lowed: "The  Wonderful  Country."  made  into 
a  movie:  "The  Hands  of  Cantu";  and  "The 
Primal  Yoke."  There  was  also  a  two-volume 
illustrated  history  of  the  King  Ranch.  Sev- 
eral of  these  dozen  novels  were  translated 
into  other  languages. 

For  the  last  30  years  Tom  Lea  has  por- 
trayed scenes  of  the  Southwest;  Indians. 
Mexicans.  Spaniards,  and  Anglos. 

He  makes  his  home  and  studio  in  El  Paso 
at  the  foot  of  the  Franklin  Mountains  which 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  him  all  of  his  life. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  TREE  LOSSES 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  9,  1994 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  correct  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture policy  which  has  prevented  certain 
farmers  from  receiving  disaster  assistance 
provided  by  the  Congress  for  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Iniki. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  P.L.  103- 
50  which  sought  to  compensate  farmers  af- 
fected by  Hurricane  Iniki  for  crop  losses  in  FY 
1993,  1994  and  1995.  However,  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  law,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture initiated  its  own  policy  that  payments 
would  not  be  made  for  losses  of  crops  grown 
on  trees. 

In  other  words,  a  farmer  would  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  taro,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  but  not  for  papayas  or  ba- 
nanas, which  are  grown  on  trees. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  apply 
such  an  unfair  policy  which  denies  a  certain 
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type  of  farmer  the  much  needed  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  the  papaya 
farmers  on  Kauai  were  denied  crop  assist- 
ance. Many  of  these  farmers  were  not  com- 
pensated for  the  original  loss,  because  there 
were  no  fruit  on  the  trees.  However,  papaya 
trees  bear  fruit  more  than  once.  These  trees 
can  produce  for  several  years.  When  Hurri- 
cane Iniki  destroyed  the  papaya  trees  they  de- 
stroyed several  years  worth  of  crops. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  justify  providing  pay- 
ments for  losses  of  certain  crops,  but  deny 
payments  for  papayas  simply  because  they 
grow  on  trees. 

My  bill  will  seek  to  provide  equity  for  the  pa- 
paya farmers  and  those  who  grow  other  types 
of  crops  on  trees.  It  will  allow  farmers  affected 
by  Hurricane  Iniki,  Andrew  and  Typhoon  Omar 
to  receive  disaster  assistance  for  crop  losses 
from  trees.  This  is  what  the  Congress  origi- 
nally intended  in  enacting  P.L.  103-50.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  efforts  to  correct 
this  unfair  policy  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  DEAN 
SHIPMAN 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  good  friend  and  a  dedicated  juris. 
Judge  Dean  Shipman.  Judge  Shipman  is  retir- 
ing after  serving  25  years  on  the  bench  in  Es- 
canaba  Ml.  He  began  his  career  in  1968  as  a 
district  court  judge  in  Delta  County.  For  16 
years,  he  served  the  people  of  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula with  distinction.  This  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  then-Governor  James  Blanchard,  to 
the  47th  Judicial  Circuit  Court  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  Judge  Shipman's  wori<  behind 
the  bench,  he  has  served  on  the  Judge's  Liai- 
son Committee,  the  Michigan  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice,  The  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Advisory  Commission,  the  State  Judicial 
Council  and  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Dis- 
trict Judges  Association.  For  his  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  the  first  district  and 
the  people  of  Michigan,  Judge  Shipman  is 
worthy  of  recognition.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Shipman  has  served  honorably  and  has  al- 
ways maintained  the  highest  level  of  integrity 
and  justice  and  for  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
are  thankful. 


IMMIGRATION— QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 

December  1,  1993,  into  the  Congressional 

RECORD: 

Immigration— Questions  and  Answers 
Though  Indiana  is  far  from  major  points  of 
entry  into  the  country,  more  and  more  Hoo- 


siers  speak  to  me  of  their  concern  that  we 
have  lost  control  of  our  borders,  and  urge 
that  we  strictly  limit  immigration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  polls,  almost  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  new  laws  to  cut  back  on  all  immi- 
grants and  asylum  seekers. 

There  is  no  denying  the  pain  of  assimila- 
tion, both  for  immigrants  and  for  native- 
born  Americans  who  must  adapt  to  different 
languages,  cultures,  and  backgrounds.  Immi- 
gration produces  about  one-third  of  U.S.  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  there  is  a  genuine  ques- 
tion of  how  many  people  the  U.S.  can  sup- 
port. Immigration  supporters  maintain  that 
immigrants  add  far  more  to  the  nation's 
wealth  than  they  use  in  resources.  Oppo- 
nents argue  that  America  owes  its  first  duty 
to  its  own  disadvantaged  and  unemployed, 
and  that  we  must  not  allow  more  immi- 
grants into  the  nation  than  we  can  absorb. 

Here  are  my  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions about  immigration  I  hear  most  fre- 
quently from  Hoosiers: 

Who  is  permitted  to  immigrate  to  the 
U.S.?  The  law  today  recognizes  three  pri- 
mary reasons  to  award  immigrrant  visas: 
needed  job  skills,  a  need  to  seek  refuge  from 
war  or  political  persecution,  and  kinship  to 
an  American  citizen  or  a  legal  alien.  Most 
immigrants  reside  in  California.  Texas.  New 
York,  or  Florida. 

Who  is  an  illegal  immigrant?  Aliens  who 
violate  immigration  law  are  illegal  immi- 
grants. Most  illegal  immigrants  bypass  in- 
spection points  when  entering  the  country. 
Some  enter  the  country  legally  but  then  vio- 
late the  terms  of  their  stay.  The  Constitu- 
tion grants  citizenship  to  virtually  all  indi- 
viduals born  in  the  United  States— including 
those  born  to  illegal  Immigrants. 

How  many  immigrants  are  there?  Legal  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  last  year  reached 
1.1  million.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates  the 
number  of  illegal  immigrants  in  the  U.S.  at 
3.3  million.  In  1992.  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  apprehended 
1.25  million  illegal  immigrants.  Along  the 
Texas-Mexico  border,  the  INS  has  appre- 
hended about  380.000  illegal  immigrants  so 
far  this  year. 

Can  illegal  immigrants  receive  public  as- 
sistance? No.  They  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  receiving  virtually  any  public  assist- 
ance, such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC.  commonly  known  as 
welfare),  food  stamps,  public  housing,  and 
Medicaid  (except  in  emergencies).  U.S. -born 
children  of  illegal  immigrants  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  and  Medicaid,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  requires  public  schook  to  edu- 
cate children  regardless  of  their  immigration 
status. 

Can  illegal  immigrants  hold  a  job?  No.  Em- 
ployers who  hire  illegal  immigrants  are  sub- 
ject to  mandatory  penalties.  But  these  sanc- 
tions have  been  difficult  to  enforce  and 
largely  ineffective.  Furthermore,  critics  be- 
lieve that  the  employer  sanctions  have  led  to 
employment  discrimination,  particularly 
against  Hispanic  Americans.  Of  course,  ille- 
gal immigrants  may  also  be  punished  for 
holding  a  job. 

What  is  political  asylum?  Individuals  are 
eligible  for  political  asylum  if  they  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  return  to  their  home- 
land because  of  persecution.  Asylum  has  be- 
come a  popular  plea  to  get  into  the  U.S..  and 
often  is  a  cover  for  immigration  to  the  U.S. 
for  economic  reasons.  In  1992.  over  103.000 
asylum  cases  were  filed  with  the  INS.  and 
37%  of  the  cases  decided  that  year  were  ap- 
proved. The  INS  currently  has  a  backlog  of 
undecided  asylum  claims  totaling  over 
275.000. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Upon  receiving  a  request  for  asylum,  the 
INS  makes  a  preliminary  determination 
about  the  individual's  claim.  Because  deten- 
tion space  is  extremely  limited,  asylum 
seekers  are  usually  released  until  the  hear- 
ing on  their  claim,  which  may  be  several 
months  later. 

What  is  the  effect  of  immigration  on  our 
economy?  Most  studies  conclude  that  legal 
immigration  has  some  overall  benefit.  Immi- 
grants sometimes  take  jobs  away  from  na- 
tive-born Americans,  but  many  Americans 
have  jobs  because  of  the  impact  of  immi- 
grants on  the  economy.  One  study  calculates 
that  during  their  first  three  decades  in  this 
country  immigrant  families  typically  pay 
more  taxes  than  their  native  counterparts 
and  on  average  contribute  about  $2,500  a  year 
more  in  taxes  than  they  obtain  in  public 
services.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
taxes  immigrants  pay  go  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment while  most  of  immigration's  burden 
falls  on  state  and  local  governments. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  calculations 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. Many  people  argue  that  illegal  immi- 
grants take  jobs  from  Americans  and  strain 
the  public  health,  education,  and  criminal 
justice  systems.  For  example,  the  estimated 
cost  of  illegal  immigration  to  the  California 
government  is  $2.9  billion  annually.  Others 
say  that  illegal  immigrants  benefit  our  econ- 
omy by  taking  low-wage  jobs  that  no  one 
else  will  accept  and  creating  new  jobs  by 
spending  their  wages  and  paying  sales  taxes. 

What  is  being  done  to  curb  illegal  immi- 
gration? With  6.000  miles  of  relatively  open 
borders,  and  a  force  of  under  5,000  Border  Pa- 
trol agents,  keeping  the  illegals  out  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Funding  for  the  Border  Pa- 
trol has  increased  by  more  than  100%  since 
1986.  This  year.  Congress  approved  $171  mil- 
lion for  an  additional  600  Border  Patrol 
agents.  200  border  inspectors,  increased  in- 
spections at  foreign  airports,  and  more  asy- 
lum officers. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  to  tighten 
the  asylum  process  and  increase  the  pen- 
alties for  smuggling  aliens  into  the  country. 
Others  suggest  prosecuting  smugglers  under 
racketeering  laws,  or  building  a  fence  along 
the  entire  border  between  Mexico  and  the 
U.S.  The  State  Department's  ability  to  iden- 
tify potentially  dangerous  immigrants  over- 
seas and  keep  them  from  entering  the  coun- 
try clearly  needs  strengthening.  Others  want 
to  use  U.S.  military  forces  to  assist  in  border 
enforcement  efforts.  Some  suggest  charging 
a  border  toll  for  everyone  entering  the  U.S.. 
or  requiring  all  U.S.  citizens  to  carry  a  na- 
tional identification  card.  Another  proposal 
would  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  chil- 
dren born  to  illegal  immigrants  would  no 
longer  automatically  receive  citizenship. 

Outlook:  There  is  broad  agreement  that  in 
the  long  run  the  solution  to  our  immigration 
problems  depends  on  expanding  economic  op- 
portunities in  the  countries  from  which  im- 
migrants come.  Immigration  policy  is  both  a 
statement  of  America's  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  a  design  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  Many  want  to  open  the  door 
to  all  who  seek  new  opportunity  and  hope  to 
escape  persecution.  Others  are  concerned 
that  immigration  will  profoundly  change 
American  society.  In  my  view,  our  immigra- 
tion policy  should  be  based  on  self-interest. 
That  means  that  our  borders  cannot  be  open 
to  all,  that  we  decide  how  many  immigrants 
we  are  willing  to  take  in,  and  then  imple- 
ment effective  measures  to  rebuff  unquali- 
fied aliens. 
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GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
DUE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  MAZ20LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
along  with  a  big  swath  of  Eastern  States,  Ken- 
tucky, my  home  State,  was  dealt  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  almost  lethal  blow  by  the  plunging 
temperatures  that  reached  22  degrees  below 
zero  in  Louisville,  and  severe  snov«.  We  had 
16  inches  of  snow,  very  much  unusual  in  this 
century. 

As  we  so  often  find  out.  and  have  seen  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  very  worst  times  bring  out 
the  very  best  in  people.  So,  to  that  extent,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  people  at 
home  and  the  organizations  and  groups  which 
really  distinguished  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  all  that  weather  problem. 

I  cite  specifically  the  employees  of  the  Lou- 
isville Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  Louisville  Water 
Co.,  and  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  Distnct,  who 
reported  to  duty  in  the  middle  of  the  storm. 
The  employees  of  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  the  Louisville  Police,  the 
Jefferson  County  Police,  the  Louisville  Division 
of  Fire,  as  well  as  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, are  also  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  see 
many  opportunities  for  these  people  to  get  the 
public  recognition  that  they  deserve,  but  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  everyone's  attention  the 
outstanding  per  irmance  by  these  good  peo- 
ple under  those  adverse  conditions. 


KEY     DOCUMENTS      PROVE     INNO- 
CENCE OF  JOSEPH  OCCHIPINTI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAflCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 

my  continuing  efforts  to  bnng  to  light  all  the 

facts  in  the  case  of  former  Immigration  and 

Naturalization       Service       agent       Joseph 

Occhlplnti,  I  submit  into  the  RECX3RD  additional 

key  evidence  in  this  case. 

[Affidavit] 
State  of  New  York.  County  of  Queens. 

James  Ridgway  de  Szigethy.  being  duly 
sworn  deposes  and  states: 

(1)  I  make  this  affidavit  on  behalf  of 
former  Federal  Agency.  Joseph  Occhipintl. 
in  support  of  his  application  for  a  new  trial. 
Attached  as  "Exhibit  A",  is  an  original 
statement  I  personally  drafted  on  December 
29.  1993.  which  states  that  Assistant  District 
Attorney  John  F.  Kennedy  knew  of  an  exist- 
ing conspiracy  to  frame  Mr.  Occhipintl  ou 
fabricated  Civil  Rights  Violations.  Secondly. 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Kennedy  stated 
he  had  been  forced  to  testify  against  Mr. 
Occhipintl  and  wais  being  "used"  to  prejudice 
the  jury.  Thirdly.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Kennedy  was  convinced  of  Mr. 
Occhipinti's  innocence  prior  to  his  trial  tes- 
timony. 

(2)  On  December  2.  1993.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
U.S.  Representatives  James  Traficant  Jr; 
Susan  Molinari;  Dick  Zimmer;  Jack  Brooks 
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and  Staten  Island  Borough  President  Guy 
Molinari,  detailing  the  above.  Attached  as 
"Exhibit  B".  is  a  copy  of  said  letter. 

(3)  On  December  20.  1993.  I  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  a  polygraph  examination  to  sup- 
port the  above  statement.  The  polygraph  ex- 
amination was  administered  by  Metro  Secu- 
rity International,  Ltd.,  located  at  160-19 
Rockaway  Boulevard,  Jamaica.  New  York.  I 
was  informed  that  the  polygraph  examina- 
tion proved  I  had  been  truthful  relative  to 
the  above  statements. 

(4)  I've  executed  this  affidavit,  as  well  as, 
the  relating  correspondence,  freely  and  vol- 
untarily. No  promises  of  threats  were  made 
In  exchange  for  my  cooperation.  I  am  willing 
to  testify,  if  needed,  at  any  future  judicial 
proceeding  or  Congressional  hearings  rel- 
ative to  the  Occhipinti  Prosecution. 

James  Ridgway  de  Szigethy. 

On  or  about  the  evening  of  June  U,  1991.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Assistant  District 
Attorney  John  Kennedy  Jr.  concerning  a 
man  named  Joseph  Occhipinti.  John  and  I 
were  casual  acquaintances,  and  I  ran  into 
him  by  chance  around  sunset  in  Central 
Park  after  I  h^d  finished  my  daily  jog.  He 
was  alone  and  accepted  my  invitation  to 
come  to  my  apartment  for  a  drink.  The  walk 
to  my  residence,  a  walkup.  took  about  15 
minutes.  During  that  time  we  talked  about  a 
variety  of  things,  including  my  daughter. 
John  asked  me  various  questions  about  her, 
including  how  she  was  adjusting  to  being 
separated  from  me  now  that  I  was  divorced. 

After  a  couple  of  drinks  at  my  apartment — 
Scotch  on  the  rocks — John  began  to  open  up 
to  me  about  something  that  was  troubling 
him.  He  told  me  that  there  were  two  trials 
he  was  involved  in— and  that  he  didn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  either  of  them, 
I  knew  what  one  of  those  trials  was  he  was 
referring  to — the  upcoming  rape  trial  of  his 
cousin  Willie  Smith.  John  acknowledged 
that  Willie  was  guilty,  saying,  "they  (the 
family)  should  have  done  something  about 
Willie  years  ago  when  he  first  started  doing 
this",  meaning  get  help  for  him  when  he  first 
started  raping  women.  John  told  me  that 
when  the  trial  took  place,  he  would  have  to 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  courtroom.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  want  to  do  this  and  his 
mother  did  not  want  him  to  either.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  not  do  it  since  Willie  was 
guilty,  but  he  told  me  who  was  pressuring 
him  and  why.  He  said  just  his  presence  in  the 
courtroom  would  make  an  impression  on  the 
jury,  which  is  "how  they're  using  me  in  this 
other  case." 

He  then  began  talking  about  this  other 
case  I  was  not  familiar  with,  which  he  said 
was  a  trial  of  an  INS  Agent  named  Joseph 
Occhipinti.  He  said  he  was  being  forced  to 
testify,  that  like  Patricia  Bowman,  the 
woman  his  cousin  raped,  Occhipinti  was  an 
innocent  victim,  and  that  he  had  been  "set 
up"  by  "the  government,  drug  dealers,  and 
Mayor  Dinkins".  who  he  said,  the  drug  deal- 
ers had  "in  their  pocket."  He  said  the  case 
"stinks  to  high  Heaven"  and  it  was  all  about 
"race,  politics,  and  power."  Again.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  he  didn't  want  to  testify,  then 
he  shouldn't,  but  he  said  he  was  being 
"forced  to."  He  did  not  say  by  whom. 

He  then  said  that  Occhipinti  only  had  him- 
self to  blame  because  he  was  a  "racist  who 
only  targeted  the  drug  dealers  in  Washington 
Heights  with  such  zeal  because  they  are  peo- 
ple of  color." 

The  minute  he  told  me  this  guy  was  a  rac- 
ist, I  lost  all  sympathy  for  him.  even  though 
John  told  me  how  he  had  been  set  up  and  was 
innocent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  only  other  conversation  John  and  I 
had  about  Occhipinti  was  on  or  about  the 
evening  of  September  24,  1991.  This  again  oc- 
curred in  my  apartment.  I  was  livid  with 
John  because  he  had  posed  for  a  photograph 
with  his  cousin  Willie  where  the  two  of  them 
were  carrying  a  small  boat.  It  was  obvious  to 
me  he  was  participating  in  the  campaign  of 
character  assassination  being  waged  by  his 
family  against  Patricia  Bowman,  and  that 
the  photograph — which  was  peddled  to  papers 
all  over  the  world,  was  part  of  that  cam- 
paign. At  first  he  denied  it.  I  asked  how  it 
came  to  be  that  even  though  they  were  on  a 
beach  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  a  photog- 
rapher just  "happened'  to  be  there?  I  told  him 
it  was  obvious  the  photograph  was  a  public 
expression  of  confidence  and  trust  in  his 
cousin,  concocted  by  the  same  P.R.  people 
who  were  characterizing  Ms.  Bowman  in  the 
press  as  a  "lying,  crazy  slut".  John  then  ad- 
mitted the  photograph  was  "staged,  just  like 
the  whole  Occhipinti  trial",  which  by  now 
had  concluded. 

I  then  asked  him  if  this  was  his  new  hobby, 
committing  character  assassination  against 
innocent  people?  He  would  not  answer  nor 
look  me  in  the  eye.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
couch  and  I  was  standing,  walking  around.  I 
then  called  him  a  "Profile  in  Cowardice"  and 
suggested  he  step  forward  and  vindicate  Pa- 
tricia Bowman  and  "the  INS  guy."  At  that 
time  I  referred  to  Occhipinti  as  "the  INS 
guy"  because  I  couldn't  pronounce  his  name. 
I  remember  every  word  of  the  next  two  angry 
questions  I  asked  him:  "How  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  character  assassin.  John?  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  Patricia  Bowman's  Oswald?" 

He  did  not  say  nor  do  anything  in  re- 
sponse— he  just  sat  there,  his  head  hung 
down  in  shame.  Then  after  a  long,  awful  si- 
lence, he  said  "You  just  don't  understand  the 
pressure  I'm  under!" 

I  felt  terrible  so  I  apologized,  saying,  "I'm 
sorry.  Little  Brother."  He  said  nothing  else 
and  it  was  obvious  he  was  deeply  hurt.  He 
walked  out  of  my  apartment  and  that  was 
the  end  of  our  friendship. 

The  following  June,  something  happened  in 
Washington  Heights  that  confirmed  what 
John  had  told  me  about  Mayor  Dinkins  and 
the  power  the  drug  dealers  had  over  him.  An 
illegal  alien  drug  dealer  was  shot  by  a  cop. 
Dinkin?  responded  by  attacking  the  cop  in 
the  press  which  so  inflamed  the  situation 
that  riots  broke  out.  Dinkins  also  paid  for 
the  funeral  with  taxpayer  dollars.  I  was  out- 
raged by  this  blatant  pandering  to  the  drug 
dealers  and  their  supporters,  and  it  made  me 
curious  about  the  Occhipinti  case.  I  began  to 
look  into  it,  and  everyone  1  talked  to  famil- 
iar with  the  case  told  me;  that  he  was  set  up. 

I  eventually  learned  that  Mr.  Occhipinti 
was  not  a  racist,  as  indicated  by  his  support 
in  the  Dominican,  Black,  and  Hispanic  com- 
munity. In  retrospect.  I'm  not  sure  John  be- 
lieved what  he  told  me  about  Occhipinti 
being  a  racist — he  may  have  just  been  re- 
peating what  had  been  said  to  him  by  those 
trying  to  justify  what  they  were  doing  to 
him.  The  more  I  learned  about  this  man.  the 
more  guilt  I  felt  about  knowing  he  was  inno- 
cent and  doing  nothing  about  it.  I  began  to 
realize  that  if  I  was  going  to  have  peace  with 
myself.  I  would  have  to  stand  up  and  do  the 
right  thing:  come  forward  with  what  I  know. 

I  knew  if  I  did  this  it  would  hurt  John  Ken- 
nedy. This  is  something  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
I  feel  sorry  for  John  and  wish  him  the  best. 
But  everytime  I  feel  sorry  for  John.  I  try  to 
remember  that  it  was  Occhipinti.  an  inno- 
cent man.  who  was  convicted.  Who  went  to 
jail.  Who  lost  his  pension  and  career. 

The  night  that  David  Dinkins  was  defeated 
for  re-election.  I  decided  it  would  be  safe  to 
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come  forward.  I  decided  to  find  Mr. 
Occhipinti  and  tell  him  what  I  knew.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task,  as  his  life  has  been 
threatened  and  he  has  to  be  careful  as  to  his 
personal  life  and  habits — much  more  so  than 
John  Kennedy  Jr.  I  found  him  by  attending 
a  party  at  the  Salmagundi  Club  on  a  night 
that  works  of  art  by  cops  were  being  exhib- 
ited. I  knew  that  in  a  room  full  of  cops — all 
of  whom  I  knew  would  be  Occhipinti  support- 
ers, I  would  be  able  to  find  someone  who 
could  put  me  in  touch  with  him.  African 
American  crusader  Roy  Innis  was  there  that 
night,  ana  'it  was  he.  who  gave  me  Mr. 
Occhipinti's  phone  number. 

I  called  Mr.  Occhipinti,  told  him  my  story, 
and  arranged  a  meeting.  His  strength  and 
courage  has  inspired  me  to  stand  up  for  the 
Truth — regardless  of  the  personal  con- 
sequences. Joe  has  forgiven  me  for  knowing 
of  his  innocence  and  waiting  2  and  a  half 
years  to  come  forward.  He  has  forgiven  John 
Kennedy  Jr.  for  what  he  has  done.  Now  I 
only  hope  and  pray  Joe  gets  a  new  trial.  I 
will  happily  testify  for  the  defense  in  the  re- 
trial. I  believe  in  my  heart  John  Kennedy  Jr. 
will  also. 

James  Ridgway  de  Szigethy, 
30  December.  1993.  New  York  City. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  LYNN  McKAY 
UPON  HER  RETIREMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1994 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  hard-working  Demo- 
crat from  Taylor,  Ml — Mary  Lynn  McKay.  She 
is  a  dedicated  public  servant  who  put  her 
heart  and  soul  into  Taylor  politics,  referring  to 
It  at  one  time  as  her  "lifeblood." 

In  1957,  when  I  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
Mary  Lynn  began  her  service  as  a  tax  clerk  for 
the  city  of  Taylor.  Today,  she  has  worked 
through  eight  Taylor  administrations  witness- 
ing the  city's  evolution  from  a  township.  During 
her  tenure,  she  held  positions  issuing  building 
permits  and  working  in  zoning  and  planning.  In 
1974,  she  received  her  residential  building  li- 
cense and  then,  when  a  position  in  the  build- 
ing department  became  available  in  1977,  she 
was  hired  as  a  building  Inspector.  Mary  Lynn's 
next  move  came  in  1985,  when  she  was 
named  as  the  city's  director  of  building  and 
safety  and  code  enforcement.  In  1988,  she 
was  appointed  tax  increment  finance  director. 
During  her  years  of  service,  she  was  very  ac- 
tive in  party  politics — working  on  my  annual 
birthday  picnic  committee  and  contributing  her 
time  to  the  local,  county,  and  district  Demo- 
cratic party. 

During  her  36  years  of  service  to  the  city, 
Mary  Lynn  served  5  years  on  the  Taylor  board 
of  education,  from  1974  to  1978  and  again 
from  1981  to  1982.  While  serving  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
relied  on  Mary  Lynn  as  an  important  resource 
for  local  education  issues.  Governor  Blanchard 
appointed  Mary  Lynn  to  the  Michigan  barrier 
free  design  board  on  which  she  served  for  3 
years.  She  was  also  director  of  the  Taylor 
Community  Credit  Union  board  for  14  years. 
Among  the  numerous  boards  and  committees 
of  which  she  is  a  member,  Mary  Lynn's  long- 
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est  affiliation  has  been  with  AFSCME's  Local 
1128. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  observed  that  Mary 
Lynn  has  been  directly  involved  in  every  one 
of  my  congressional  races.  Those  who  are 
close  to  her  note  her  fierce  personal  loyalties. 
Once  she  is  your  friend,  she  is  your  friend  for 
life.  Mary  Lynn  has  certainly  been  a  loyal 
friend  to  me.  Her  loyalty  and  friendship  are 
more  a  measure  of  her  character  than  a  re- 
flection of  my  worthiness  of  this  devotion.  I  am 
glad  that  Mary  Lynn  and  I  are  retiring  at  the 
same  time — I  would  not  have  wanted  to  run 
for  office  again  without  her. 


THE  COMMUNITY  ARTS 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
be  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2933,  the  Community 
Arts  Partnership  Act.  Recently,  I  offered  H.R. 
2933  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6,  the  Improv- 
ing America's  Schools  Act,  during  markup 
consideration  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  amend- 
ment passed  unanimously  by  voice  vote, 
thanks  to  the  support  of  over  90  arts  and  edu- 
cation organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  And  yesterday,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  reported  H.R.  6  out  of 
committee,  with  the  community  arts  partner- 
ship completely  intact. 

The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Education  to  award  dem- 
onstration grants  to  chapter  1  eligible  local 
education  agencies  to  work  in  partnership  with 
local  cultural  organizations  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  partnerships  would 
work  to  improve  the  educational  performance 
of  at-risk  children  and  youth  by  providing  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  educational  and 
cultural  services.  A  few  of  the  activities  which 
would  be  eligible  for  funding  include  the  inte- 
gration of  community  cultural  resources  with 
regular  classroom  curriculum,  providing  effec- 
tive cultural  linkages  from  preschool  programs 
to  elementary  school,  and  tor  programs  that 
use  the  arts  to  reform  current  school  practices. 
The  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  seed 
money  to  leverage  resources  from  community 
cultural  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
schools.  Grants  under  this  program  may  be 
renewable  for  a  maximum  of  5  years  and  the 
Secretary  must  ensure  that  there  is  equitable 
geographic  distribution  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion to  both  urban  and  rural  areas  which  have 
a  high  proportion  of  at-risk  children.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  required  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  successful  models 
through  the  national  diffusion  network. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  of  Art  and  Design, 
their  president-elect  David  Rhodes,  and  their 
legislative  counsel,  Jack  Duncan,  and  Wash- 
ington Representative,  Fern  Lapidus,  for  as- 
sistance in  crafting  this  legislation.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thank  you 
to  the  following  organizations  who  endorsed 
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H.R.  2933  and  played  a  vital  role  in  garnering 
congressional  support  for  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Community  Arts  Partnership  act.  H.R.  2933 
Sponsoring  Organizations 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 
Alliance  of  NY  State  Arts  Councils. 
American  Architectural  Foundation. 
American  Arts  Alliance. 
American    Association   of  Botanical    Gar- 
dens and  Arboreta  (AABGA). 
American  Association  of  Museums. 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators (AASA). 
American  Center  for  Design  (ACD). 
American  Council  for  the  Arts. 
American  Design  Council. 
American    Federation    of   Television    and 
Radio  Artists. 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists. 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA). 
American     Institute     of     Graphic     Arts 
(AIGA). 

American    Society    of   Interior    Designers 
(ASID). 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
(ASLA). 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Arizonans  for  Cultural  Development. 
Arts  Action  Alliance  Si  Concerned  Citizens 
for  the  Arts  in  Michigan. 

Arts  Council  of  Greater  Grand  Rapids.  Inc. 
artsgenesis. 

Associated  Actors  and  Artistes  of  Amer- 
ica—AFL-CIO. 
Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors. 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Art 
and  Design. 
Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters. 
Association  of  Professional  Design  Firms 
(APDF). 
Boothbay  Register. 
California  Confederation  of  the  Arts. 
Caribbean  Cultural  Center. 
Center  for  Arts  in  the  Basic  Curriculum 
(CABC). 
CityArts,  Inc. 

Colorado  Alliance  for  Arts  Education. 
Council  for  Basic  Education. 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC). 
Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  (CGCS). 
Dance/USA. 

Denver  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Design  Management  Institute  (DMI). 
El  Museo  del  Barrio. 
Florida  Cultural  Action  Alliance. 
French  Art  Colony. 
Hebrew  Actors'  Union.  Inc. 
Hudson  River  Museum. 
Illinois  Arts  Alliance. 
Indiana  Advocates  of  the  Arts. 
Industrial   Designers   Society   of  America 
(IDSA). 
Institute  of  Business  Designers  (IBD). 
Italian  Actors'  Union. 
Jacques  Marchais  Center  of  Tibetan  Art. 
Judaica  Museum. 
Manchester  Craftmen's  Guild. 
Maryland  Citizens  for  the  Arts. 
Maryland  Institute.  College  of  Art. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Michigan  Museums  Association. 
Museums  at  Stony  Brook. 
National  Art  Education  Association. 
National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies. 
National  Association  of  Artists'  Organiza- 
tion (NAAO). 

National  Association  of  Federal  Education 
Program  Administrators  (NAFEPA). 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  (NASSP). 
National  Dance  Association. 
National  Education  Association  (NEA). 
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National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts. 

National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of 
the  Arts. 

National  PTA. 

National  School  Boards  Association 
(NSBA). 

Nevada  Alliance  for  the  Arts. 

New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art. 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Indus- 
try/New York  City  Partnership,  Inc. 

New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 

New  York  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Edu- 
cation. 

New  York  State  Education  Department. 

OPERA  America. 

Oregon  Advocates  for  the  Arts. 

Package  Design  Council  (PDC). 

Parsons  School  of  Design. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District  (ELS. 
Inc.). 

Scholastic  Art  and  Writing  Awards. 

School  of  Visual  Arts. 

Screen  Actors"  Guild. 

Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center. 

Society  for  Environmental  Graphic  Design 
(SEGD). 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  (SND). 

Solomn  R.  Guggenheim  Museum. 

South  Carolina  Arts  Alliance. 

State  Arts  Advocacy  League  of  American 
(SAALA). 

Theatre  Communications  Group. 

WNET. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR  STEWART 
PERRINE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1994 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  congratulate  a  lifelong  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  El- 
eanor S.  Pernne,  on  the  celebration  of  her 
85th  birthday,  which  is  next  week  on  February 
16.  In  her  fourscore  and  five  years,  Mrs. 
Pernne  has  truly  lived  the  American  Dream 
through  a  life  of  steadfast  devotion  to  her  fam- 
ily, church  and  community. 

Born  in  agranan  Franklin  Township  to  Maud 
and  Frank  Stewart,  Eleanor  and  her  older 
brother  George  were  at  an  early  age  instilled 
with  the  values  needed  to  prosper  during  the 
far  more  than  an  average  lifetime.  Mr.  Stewart 
enjoyed  his  family  until  his  passing  at  age  96, 
while  Mrs.  Stewart  survived  him  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  102.  Mrs.  Perrine  remains  close  to 
her  brother,  who  this  week,  coincidentally, 
celebrates  his  90th  birthday. 

As  a  young  woman,  Eleanor  Stewart  devel- 
oped hwo  loves — one  for  music  and  another 
for  the  man  whom  she  would  share  54  years, 
J.  Harold  Pernne.  They  met  when  attending 
Grove  City  College,  where  she  majored  In 
music  and  he  in  chemical  engineenng.  After 
graduation  in  1930,  Mr.  Perrine  landed  a  posi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  with  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 
Armed  with  her  music  degree.  Miss  Stewart 
returned  to  Franklin  Township  to  teach  music 
In  the  local  school.  Their  courtship  continued 
despite  a  statewide  separation.  During  this 
pre-turnpike  era,  Mr.  Pemne  traversed  Penn- 
sylvania's country  roads  on  weekends  for  over 
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a  year  until  August  1931,  when  Miss  Stewart 
became  Mrs.  Perrine. 

After  their  marriage  the  young  couple 
moved  east  to  Delaware  County  where  they 
became  involved  in  their  community  and,  after 
a  few  years,  began  a  family.  While  supporting 
Mr.  Perrine's  rapidly  advancing  career  with 
Sun  Oil  Company  and  lovingly  mothering  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Perrine  founded  the  Delaware 
County  Choral  Society  and  volunteered  her 
caring  skills  at  what  is  now  the  Crozer  Chester 
Medical  Center.  The  Perrine  family  also  be- 
came active  members  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  Mrs.  Perrine  taught  Sunday 
School  and  participated  in  the  choir.  They  also 
became  active  members  of  the  Springhaven 
Club,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrine  shared  a 
passion  for  golf  and  pursued  other  civic  en- 
deavors. 

Friends  have  always  appreciated  Mrs. 
Perrine's  ebullient  personality  and  quick  wit. 
Once  while  driving  to  visit  her  brother,  a  State 
trooper  stopped  her  for  speeding.  Honest  and 
forthright  she  admitted  the  offense,  then  imp- 
ishly requested  a  senior  citizen  discount  on 
the  fine.  Though  it  no  doubt  made  the  troop- 
er's day,  her  quip  produced  no  leniency. 

Change  is  no  adversary  for  Mrs.  Perrine. 
After  outgrowing  homes  in  Norwood,  Prospect 
Park  and  Wallingford,  the  Perrine  family  set- 
tled on  Oak  Crest  Lane  in  Swarthmore.  But  as 
their  daughters  left  the  nest  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perrine  were  set  to  begin  the  golden  years, 
they  were  dislocated  by  the  construction  of  an 
interstate  highway  known  as  the  Blue  Route. 
Undaunted,  the  Perrine's  relocated  to  the 
nearby  Strath  Haven  condominiums  again  be- 
coming involved  and  making  friends  in  another 
community. 

Despite  losing  her  husband  in  1985,  Mrs. 
Perrine  is  still  extremely  active  and  vigorous. 
Indeed,  family  and  friends  report  that  in  the 
last  10  years,  she  has  set  her  foot  on  every 
continent,  save  Africa  and  Antarctica,  studied 
music  history  in  Sorrento,  Italy,  and  tried  cross 
country  skiing  for  the  first  time  at  age  80.  She 
also  became  one  of  the  first  residents  of  Gran- 
ite Farms  Estates,  which  has  grown  into  a 
wonderful  community  of  over  500  lively  senior 
citizens.  Very  active  socially  at  the  Estates, 
she  also  contributes  spiritually  by  playing  the 
piano  for  vespers  services.  Beyond  simply  en- 
joying retirement  years,  Mrs.  Perrine  continues 
to  actively  contribute  to  many  of  the  same  or- 
ganizations she  joined  neariy  50  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Perrine  continues  to  work  one  day  a 
week  at  the  Crozer  Chester  Medical  Center, 
where,  among  the  activities,  she  has  knitted 
over  400  stocking  caps  worn  by  newborns. 
She  also  remains  deeply  involved  with  her 
church  and  at  Springhaven  Club. 

With  good  health,  a  wealth  of  friends,  and  a 
family  numbering  two  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, five  grandchildren,  a  grandson-in-law 
and  one  great-grandson,  no  tribute  can  ade- 
quately convey  the  importance  of  Mrs.  Perrine 
to  those  whose  lives  she  has  touched.  None- 
theless, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Perrine's  85-year 
legacy,  and  wish  her  the  best  in  what  her  fam- 
ily history  portends  will  be  many  years  of  vi- 
brant life  to  come. 
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ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  WAYNE 
C.  LEWIS,  SPECIAL  AGENT  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  MARINE  FISH- 
ERIES SERVICE 

HON,  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1994 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  who  fought  a  long  war  against 
the  use  of  large-scale  driftnet  fishing  on  the 
high  seas  are  about  to  lose  a  valuable  partner 
and  an  unsung  hero  in  the  battle. 

Wayne  C.  Lewis,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  enforcement  for  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
is  retiring  this  month.  He  is  leaving  behind  a 
23-year  legacy  as  a  special  agent  with  NMFS, 
the  last  several  of  which  saw  the  agency  doc- 
ument the  enormous — and  illegal — profits  that 
were  being  reaped  by  driftnet  pirate  fleets  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  contact  that  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  I  made  with  Wayne 
Lewis.  In  1989,  shortly  after  I  had  been  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  fisheries  groups  in  my  district 
told  me  about  the  devastation  being  wrought 
by  large-scale  driftnets,  those  30-  to  40-mile- 
long  curtains  of  death  that  were  wantonly  kill- 
ing all  the  non-target  fish,  seabirds  and  marine 
mammals  unlucky  enough  to  cross  their  path. 
I  initiated  legislation  to  ban  large-scale  driftnet 
fishing,  only  to  be  told  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion that  this  wasn't  really  a  big  problem  and 
that  they  opposed  my  legislation.  But  Wayne 
Lewis  knew  better. 

By  then,  he  and  his  fellow  special  agents 
were  a  couple  of  years  into  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations and  sting  operations  that  helped  the 
United  States  understand  just  how  enormous, 
just  how  damaging,  and  just  how  profitable 
Asian  dnttnet  fleets  really  were.  In  a  6-year 
period,  NMFS  special  agents  seized  over  one 
million  pounds  of  salmon  illegally  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Singapore,  Hong  Kong 
and  other  Far  Eastern  ports.  Subsequently 
they  amassed  evidence  showing  that  U.S.-ori- 
gin  salmon  and  steelhead  were  a  part  of  the 
illegal  shipments.  NMFS  documented  that 
nearly  10  million  pounds  of  salmon  illegally 
caught  by  large-scale  driftnets  was  smuggled 
through  the  United  States  and  later  sold  in 
Japan.  Millions  more  pounds  were  stored  and 
brokered  in  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  mil- 
lions more  canned  in  Thailand  and  sold  in  Eu- 
rope, and  millions  more  laundered  through  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  later  sale  on 
the  worid  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  Wayne  Lewis  we  might 
never  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion and  get  legislation  through  Congress  ban- 
ning large-scale  driftnets.  We  might  never 
have  been  able  to  lobby  for — and  achieve — a 
U.N.-imposed  global  ban  on  large-scale 
driftnetting.  And  we  might  never  have  been 
able  to  pass  legislation  providing  for  sanctions 
and  other  measures  against  those  who  vio- 
lated the  woridwide  ban. 

To  give  all  of  you  an  idea  of  what  efficient 
killing  machines  these  driftnets  were,  I  would 
ask  you  to  envision  a  monofilament  mesh  net 
stretching  from  Washington,  DC  almost  to  Bal- 
timore. The  North  Pacific  used  to  be  a  haven 
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for  these  nets.  Now — though  we  need  more 
international  cooperation  to  enforce  the  driftnet 
ban — the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  are  large- 
ly free  of  these  killing  machines.  And  we  have 
people  like  Wayne  Lewis  and  the  people  who 
worked  with  him  to  thank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  wish  him  the  happy  re- 
tirement that  he  so  richly  deserves.  I  hope  he 
will  have  a  chance  to  fish  for  some  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  that  are  still  left  in  our 
waters. 


IMPROVING  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY  DEBATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
December  22,  1993.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[From  Washington  Report.  December  22, 
1993] 

Improving  The  Industrial  Policy  Debate 

A  major  issue  facing  policymakers  as  they 
try  to  improve  the  long-term  economic  out- 
look for  our  country  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  federal  government  should  be  involved  in 
helping  specific  industries  or  sectors  of  the 
economy.  In  recent  years  several  important 
American  industries  were  losing  ground  to 
Japan  and  Europe,  and  there  was  a  concern 
that  government  had  no  role  to  play  and  ba- 
sically did  not  care  whether  the  U.S.  made 
computer  chips  or  potato  chips. 

Clinton  Efforts;  In  contrast  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions to  publicly  support  industrial  policy, 
the  Clinton  administration  has  announced 
fairly  ambitious  new  programs  of  federal  in- 
vestment and  assistance  to  specific  indus- 
tries. In  recent  months.  President  Clinton 
has  announced  efforts  to  help  automakers 
produce  clean  cars,  to  help  develop  an  infor- 
mation superhighway,  to  assist  the  ship- 
building industry,  to  provide  new  tax  breaks 
for  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and  to  fund  re- 
search into  advanced  technologies  such  as 
flat-panel  displays  or  new  materials.  The  in- 
terest in  industrial  policy  is  driven  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  tough  competitive  cli- 
mate, and  are  losing  out  in  some  areas  and 
are  losing  good  paying  jobs.  Policymakers 
are  looking  for  ways  to  make  our  economy 
more  competitive  and  improve  our  ability  to 
sell  more  goods. 

Supporters  of  such  efforts  argue  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  as- 
sist basic  industries  with  the  potential  to 
support  high-wage  jobs  in  this  country  into 
the  next  century.  They  argue  that  U.S.  in- 
dustries are  falling  behind  in  many  of  the 
key  technologies  of  the  future,  and  point  to 
the  major  success  that  countries  like  Japan 
have  had  with  their  policies  of  targeting  par- 
ticularly important  industries  for  develop- 
ment. They  say  that  it  is  better  to  risk  sup- 
porting an  industry  incorrectly  thought  to 
be  strategic  than  to  allow  the  collapse  of 
others  incorrectly  thought  not  to  be.  They 
point  to  polls  indicating  growing  support 
among  key  U.S.  industrial  leaders  for  gov- 
ernment-industry partnerships. 

Critics:  Critics,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
want  the  federal  government  involved  in 
picking  industry  winners  and  losers,  saying 
that  the  free  market  chooses  better  than  bu- 
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reaucrats.  They  point  to  the  failures  of  gov- 
ernment pouring  large  sums  of  money  into 
supersonic  transport,  synthetic  fuels  devel- 
opment, and  breeder  reactors,  and  say  that 
Japan's  industrial  planners  often  made  mis- 
takes and  had  a  mixed  record  overall.  They 
also  say  that  Members  of  Congress  will  push 
mainly  for  the  development  of  industries  in 
their  own  districts  or  states,  and  that  sub- 
sidies will  go  to  the  politically  connected. 
Such  critics  argue  that  the  most  important 
thing  the  federal  government  can  do  is  to 
work  on  improving  the  overall  health  of  the 
U.S.  economy  and  providing  a  climate  under 
which  businesses  can  flourish. 

The  Clinton  administration  responds  that 
some  of  these  problems  in  picking  winners 
and  losers  can  be  lessened  by  having  private 
sector  companies  involved  in  picking  which 
technologies  to  help  develop  and  by  making 
the  private  sector  pay  for  a  large  share  of 
the  cost.  The  administration  also  agrees  that 
the  primary  federal  concern  should  be  im- 
proving the  overall  economic  climate,  but 
says  that  some  of  these  industrial  policy 
steps  can  also  be  of  some  help,  and  should 
not  be  summarily  dismissed. 

Improving  the  Policy  Debate:  My  sense  is 
that,  whatever  the  drawbacks,  industrial 
policy  is  something  that  we  will  be  hearing 
more  about  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
because  of  the  competitive  pressures  our  na- 
tion faces. 

Yet  I  believe  that  as  this  debate  unfolds, 
we  need  to  get  a  much  clearer  sense  of  over- 
all U.S.  industrial  policy.  Many  people  view 
industrial  policy  as  having  the  federal  gov- 
ernment choose  winners  and  losers  between 
exotic  technologies  such  as  optoelectronics 
and  advanced  robotics.   But  as  many  have 
pointed  out.  the  U.S.  already  has  an  exten- 
sive de  facto  industrial  policy— with  all  the 
spending  and  tax  programs  it  has  that  assist 
the  agricultural  sector,  the  housing  indus- 
try, the  health  care  industry,  and  so  on.  In- 
dustrial policy  basically  means  government 
support  for  some  particular  sectors  or  eco- 
nomic activities  over  others,  and  the  federal 
government  has  been  doing  that  for  a  long 
time  in  a  variety  of  ways— primarily  direct 
spending  and  tax  subsidies  but  also   trade 
policy  and  regulatory  relief.   For  example, 
more  than  a  half  century  ago  the  govern- 
ment put  U.S.  farmers  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
agricultural  knowledge  with  federally-fund- 
ed research,  land-grant  colleges,  experiment 
stations,    and    extension    service   agents    in 
every  county.   Several  such   federal   efforts 
have  had  significant  success:   the  research 
and  extension  system  has  helped  make  U.S. 
agriculture  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world;  our  aerospace  and  computer  in- 
dustries  owe   their   origins   to   federal   pro- 
grams; our  federally  supported  medical  tech- 
nology is  among  the  best  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, some  of  our  most  successful  industries 
are  ones  that  have  had  considerable  federal 
backing  and  support. 

Yet  the  problem  is  that  the  way  the  federal 
government  helps  these  major  industries  is 
often  not  looked  at  in  a  coherent  way.  and 
when  it  is.  much  of  the  policy  does  not  make 
a  lot  of  sense— such  as  the  minuscule  amount 
we  spend  on  manufacturing  extension  com- 
pared to  agriculture  extension,  or  that  ad- 
vanced electronics  has  benefitted  less  from 
federal  assistance  than  commercial  con- 
struction. 

Thus  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  re- 
quire the  Administration  to  put  together  pe- 
riodically a  brief  listing  of  the  main  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  a  description  of  how  and 
to  what  extent  the  federal  government  helps 
them  out.  Such  assistance  probably  totals 
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hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
direct  spending  and  tax  breaks.  Some  indus- 
tries receive  significant  government  support, 
while  others  which  may  be  much  more  im- 
portant to  our  nation's  long-term  competi- 
tiveness may  receive  very  little.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  have  an  informed  public  debate  if 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment currently  provides  more  assistance  to 
oil  producers  or  agriculture  or  condominium 
developers  or  software  companies  or  bio- 
technology or  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  basic  goal  would  simply  be  to  help 
bring  about  a  more  informed  debate  on  in- 
dustrial policy:  to  get  a  broad  sense  of  what 
our  industrial  policy  priorities  already  are. 
to  see  if  the  current  allocation  of  federal  as- 
sistance makes  sense,  to  see  if  the  assistance 
is  being  provided  to  correct  a  problem  or 
simply  because  it  has  been  provided  in  the 
past,  to  see  what  results  we  have  gotten 
from  the  assistance,  and  to  see  if  some  sec- 
tors need  more  support  and  others  need  less 
in  light  of  overall  national  goals  and  future 
challenges.  Since  we  will  likely  be  debating 
industrial  policy  more  in  the  future,  we 
should  at  least  l)e  doing  it  in  a  more  in- 
formed context. 


PRINCIPAL  CHIEF  ROBERT  FUL- 
TON BATTISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
COUSHATTA  NATION 


HON.  CHARIfS  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the 

members  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta   Nation 

suffered  a  sad  loss. 

The  death  of  Principal  Chief  Robert  Fulton 
Battise  mari<s  the  end  of  neariy  60  years  of  in- 
spired and  compassionate  leadership  and  the 
end  of  an  era  for  the  Alabama  Coushatta 
Tribe  in  Polk  County,  TX.  Health  care,  edu- 
cation, industry  and  a  pride  of  heritage  for  his 
people  are  some  of  the  landmarks  Chief 
Battise  blazed  as  he  traveled  on  this  long, 
challenging  path.  His  passing  leaves  a  vast 
em^iness  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  his  memory  and  his  honor,  I  ask  that  the 
following  message  to  the  Alabama  Coushatta 
Nation  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  a  final  and  permanent  blaze  on 
the  trail  of  Chief  Battise's  life. 
Members  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian 

Tribes. 
Re:  In  Memoriam  of  Principal  Chief  Robert 
Fulton  Battise. 
Dear  Friends:  What  is  left  to  say  about  a 
man  who  has  served  his  people  for  over  58 
years  and  has  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  people  everywhere? 

There  is  more;  much  more.  Please  permit 
me  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  about 
Chief  Kina: 

A  man  who  walked  in  step  with  God  along 
life's  trail  since  the  beginning  of  his  journey. 
A  man  who  wore  the  mantle  of  nobility 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

A  man  of  compassion  who  wiped  away  the 
tears  of  sorrow  from  those  who  wept  with  the 
cloth  of  humility. 

A  man  in  tune  with  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse; keeping  his  heart  pure  and  his  soul  re- 
stored; his  touch  gentle. 

A  man  of  honor  whose  words  revealed  the 
depths  and  beauty  of  his  being. 

In  Chief  Battise's  case,  words  cannot  ade- 
quately portray  The  Man.  We  salute  and  pay 
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our  respects  to  a  man  whose  life  was  one  of 
imparted  wisdom.  We  salute  and  pay  our  re- 
spect to  a  man  whose  heart  was  filled  with 
peace  and  joy  and  whose  footsteps  were  al- 
ways directed  toward  the  light.  We  salute 
and  pay  our  respects  to  a  man  who  loved  and 
honored  the  little  children. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  of  bidding  farewell 
to  our  noble  friend.  Robert  Fulton  Battise.  it 
is  only  fitting,  and  proper,  that  we  offer 
thanks  to  God  for  sharing  with  us  the  life  of 
this  great  man.  If  you  listen  closely,  surely 
you  will  hear  the  echoes  of.  'Well  Done  Thy 
Good  and  Faithful  Servant  *  •  *" 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  DEBORAH  K 
CHASANOW 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1994 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  include 
in  the  Record  some  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  Deborah  K.  Chasanow  who,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1993.  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Distnct  Court  for  the  Distnct  of 
Maryland.  She  became  only  the  second 
woman  to  be  appointed  to  that  bench  and  the 
first  person  from  Prince  George's  County.  MD. 
In  her  remarks,  she  comments  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  southern  division  o*  the  District 
Court  of  Maryland.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation which  accomplished  that  end  and  one 
who  worthed  on  that  objective  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  have  a  particular  pride  in  the 
fact  that  its  first  two  judges  will  be  Judge 
Chasanow  and  Judge  Peter  Mazetti,  who  for- 
mally served  on  the  circuit  court  bench  in 
Montgomery  County.  Both  Judges  Chasanow 
and  Mazetti  are  individuals  who  display  all  of 
the  characteristics  that  our  fellow  citizens 
would  want  in  persons  given  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities to  judge  and  dispose.  They  are 
possessed  of  keen  intellect,  high  moral  values, 
and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Judge 
Chasanow's  remari<s  reflect  her  humanity  and 
her  insightfulness.  It  is  our  expectation  that  the 
new  Federal  courthouse  in  Greentielt,  MD, 
which  will  house  the  southern  division  of  the 
district  court,  will  open  for  business  ind  be 
dedicated  later  this  year.  Judges  Chasanow 
and  Mazetti  will  be  two  of  the  three  judges 
who  will  preside  at  that  site.  I  believe  it  will  be 
an  addition  to  our  judicial  system  which  will 
provide  more  accessible  justice  to  our  citizens 
and  will  meet  a  need  for  such  a  judicial  facility 
tong  unmet. 

I  wish  for  Judges  Chasanow  and  Mazetti 
that  God  will  grant  them  the  wisdom,  compas- 
sion, and  courage  to  judge  fairiy  and  deci- 
sively as  they  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
Federal  judicial  history  of  Maryland. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Chasanow  reflecting  her  personal  feel- 
ings and  her  observations  on  the  meaning  of 
her  appointment  and  her  family  and  for  all  of 
us: 

Judge  Murnaghan,  Judge  Niemeyer.  Chief 
Judge  Black.  Federal  Judges.  Senator  Sar- 
banes.  Senator  Mikulski.  Congressman 
Hoyer.  Chief  Judge  Murphy.  State  Judges, 
public  officials,  honored  guests,  family  and 
friends.  I  am  honored  by  your  presence  here 
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today.  We've  already  heard  from  many  excel- 
lent speakers  and  I'm  afraid  if  I  say  very 
much  you'll  realize  that  the  nice  things  they 
said  about  me  can't  be  true.  Those  who  know 
me  well  appreciate  how  uncomfortable  I  am 
being  on  center  stage  and  realize  that  I  want 
the  ordeal  to  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
I  really  must  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  Federal 
Court  in  Maryland. 

Before  I  do.  I  want  to  recognize  a  few  of 
the  people  who  have  been  very  important  in 
my  life.  My  parents.  Helen  and  Howard  Koss: 
my  sister.  Tamar  Bernbaum;  my  sisters  in 
law.  Phyllis  Richman.  Myma  Chasanow.  and 
Ruth  Heitin.  and  their  families.  My  great 
aunt  Edith  Levine,  my  aunt  Lenore  Weseley. 
and  long  time  friends  Horty  and  Bernard 
Meyer.  And  the  two  who  have  shared  this 
year's  journey  with  me  most  closely  and 
without  whom  I  would  not  have  survived  it: 
my  husband  Howard,  and  my  step  daughter 
Andrea.  It  has  been  an  intense  year  for  us 
and  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  love 
to  them  for  their  steadfast  encouragement 
and  support.  There  are  some  people  who  are 
not  here  in  person,  but  who  are  very  much 
here  in  spirit.  My  grandfather  continues  to 
be  an  inspiration,  even  as  the  years  dim 
some  of  the  memories.  And  Howard's  par- 
ents. Helen  and  Abe  Chasanow.  The  last  time 
I  took  an  oath  in  this  room,  they  provided 
the  new  robe  I  donned.  I  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for 
bringing  their  memory  more  alive  today.  Of 
course,  there  are  many,  many  friends  and 
colleagues  here  today  as  well.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  people  from  so  many  different  stages 
of  my  life.  Neighbors  from  Wheaton  where  I 
grew  up  and  from  College  Park  where  we  now 
live,  law  school  classmates  from  Stanford, 
colleagues  from  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice, and  of  course,  those  with  whom  I've 
worked  here  in  Federal  Court,  particularly 
the  magistrate  judges  and  their  staffs,  my 
fantastic  secretary  Marie  Mooney  Plapas  and 
all  of  my  wonderful  law  clerks. 

Over  the  past  year,  many  people  have 
asked  why  do  I  want  to  be  a  District  Judge? 
That  was  a  very  difficult  question,  particu- 
larly because  I  had  to  resign  from  what  the 
insiders  know  is  the  best  job  in  the  legal 
community.  My  reasons  for  seeking  this  po- 
sition include  being  a  part  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Southern  Division  and  my  hope 
that  with  Baltimore  Federal  Court  experi- 
ence. Prince  George's  County  residence,  and 
Montgomery  County  background  I  could 
offer  a  unique  perspective  of  experience  and 
geography  that  might  prove  helpful  as  we 
work  to  get  the  new  courthouse  off  on  the 
right  foot.  The  real  drawback  is  that  now  if 
I  want  to  ask  my  husband  a  question,  instead 
of  just  nudging  him.  I  must  put  it  in  writing 
and  certify  it  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Mary- 
land. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  reporter  what  I 
thought  about  being  only  the  second  woman 
to  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  Maryland.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
first.  Judge  Shirley  Jones,  could  not  be  here 
today.  I  know  she  would  agree  with  me  that 
my  new  colleagues  don't  need  any  sensitivity 
training,  but,  on  the  theory  that  you  can 
never  have  too  much  sensitivity,  I  have  ob- 
tained for  them  a  copy  of  Deborah  Tannen's 
best  seller.  You  Just  Don't  Understand. 
Women  and  Men  in  Conversation. 

I  am  still  amazed  that  I  was  appointed  to 
this  high  position,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  a  woman  was  appointed  given 
where  we  are  in  1993.  It  would  only  be  sur- 
prising if,  among  three  new  appointees  to 
this  court,  there  had  been  no  woman.  The 
first  judicial  nomination  made  by  President 
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Clinton  was  a  woman.  Justice  Ginsberg.  Of 
the  next  30  or  so  nominations,  well  over  a 
third  were  women.  I  have  met  some  of  the 
other  women  and  I  am  very  flattered  to  be 
part  of  that  group. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  look  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  changing.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  the  makeup  of  the  Federal 
bench  will  much  more  closely  mirror  the  di- 
versity that  is  America.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  for  public  confidence  in  the 
judicial  system  that  the  bench  not  be  per- 
ceived as  an  exclusive  club,  reluctant  to 
admit  women  and  minorities.  Equality  must 
be  the  hallmark  of  the  justice  we  dispense 
and  of  the  process  by  which  judges  are  se- 
lected. Let  me  echo  the  wish  of  Justice 
Ginsberg,  all  women  yearn  for  the  day  when 
we  can  stop  counting. 

I  also  think  the  significance  of  my  appoint- 
ment lies  as  much  in  geography  as  in  gender. 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  the  first  Prince 
George's  County  resident  to  be  appointed 
District  Court  Judge.  While  not  a  native  of 
Prince  George's  County,  I  have  lived  there 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Some  people  might 
find  it  unusual  for  someone  to  move  from 
Montgomery  County  to  Prince  George's 
County,  but  let  me  assure  you  I  had  an  excel- 
lent reason,  a  wonderful  husband  firmly 
rooted  to  Prince  George's  County.  No,  I 
didn't  also  have  a  premonition  or  any  inside 
information  that  the  new  Southern  Division 
courthouse  would  be  built  two  miles  from 
our  home.  That  was  just  luck. 

The  Southern  Division  has  generated  con- 
troversy over  the  last  few  years  and  was  cre- 
ated only  after  heated  debates  among  the 
bench  and  the  bar.  I  hope  that  the  time  for 
conflict  is  over,  and  that  the  time  for  har- 
mony is  here.  There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
ahead  and  cooperative  attitude  will  be  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  make  the  Southern  Division 
succeed. 

Let  me  give  you  insight  into  my  early  ge- 
ography lessons.  I  grew  up  in  Montgomery 
County.  My  parents  still  live  in  the  same 
place  they  moved  to  when  I  was  three  years 
old.  My  early  view  of  Baltimore  was  as  a  city 
we  travelled  through  on  our  way  to  visit 
grandparents  in  New  York.  Our  metropolitan 
focus  in  those  early  years  was  either  Rock- 
ville  or  Washington.  Baltimore  was  far  away, 
literally  and  figuratively.  When  I  took  the 
bar  exam  Baltimore  seemed  so  far  away  that 
I  arranged  to  stay  at  a  hotel  during  the 
exam.  Associating  Baltimore  with  taking  the 
bar  exam  did  not  help  my  early  feelings 
about  the  city. 

Just  after  the  bar  exam.  I  became  Judge 
Gaboon's  law  clerk  and  was  able  to  walk  to 
my  office  in  the  courthouse  in  Rockville.  De- 
spite my  first  exposure  to  Baltimore  during 
the  bar  exam.  I  applied  here  to  the  offices  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  General  Coun- 
cil to  the  Human  Relations  Commission  for 
jobs  after  my  one  clerkship.  The  trips  to  Bal- 
timore for  those  interviews  were  scary  ad- 
ventures for  me.  I  felt  about  Baltimore  as 
some  Baltimore  attorneys  might  initially 
feel  about  Southern  Maryland.  Both  the  At- 
torney General's  office  and  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  ultimately  offered  me 
jobs.  It  was  a  difficult  choice,  but  as  you  all 
know,  I  decided  to  join  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office.  My  first  day  of  work  was  De- 
cember 22,  1975  and  that  day  began  what  has 
now  become  an  18  year  commute  from  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  Division  to  Charm 
City. 

I  soon  came  to  love  the  city.  When 
Harborplace  opened  I  must  have  gone  there 
for  lunch  every  day  for  months.  I  still  try  to 
walk  around  the  Harbor  on  nice  days  as  often 
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as  I  can.  And  I  am  envious  of  those  who  live 
closer  and  can  take  advantage  more  easily 
than  I  of  Baltimore's  cultural  and  culinary 
delights. 

It  isn't  just  people  like  me  from  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs  who  have  a  skewed  view  of 
Maryland  geography.  My  first  supervisor  in 
the  Attorney  General's  office  thought  every- 
thing outside  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
was  on  Debby's  way  to  work.  So  I  was  asked 
to  represent  the  State  in  Circuit  Courts  all 
over  Maryland  on  the  theory  that  any  court- 
house outside  of  Baltimore  City  was  not  out 
of  my  way.  Throughout  it  all  I  commuted 
each  and  every  day,  although  I  stayed  with 
friends  here  in  Baltimore  if  the  weather  got 
bad  or  I  had  to  work  very  late.  Sally  and 
Kathleen  kept  trying  to  convince  me  to 
move  to  the  city,  but  I  resisted.  By  the  way, 
yesterday  while  Kathleen  and  Sally  were 
conspiring  about  their  remarks  for  today  at 
an  undisclosed  location  in  Baltimore, 
Kathleen's  car  was  stolen.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  next  accused  joy 
rider  to  appear  in  Judge  Sweeny's  court- 
room. 

The  criminal  division  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  offered  a  wonderful  vantage 
point  from  which  to  learn  all  about  this 
great  State.  I  worked  with  the  State's  Attor- 
neys from  all  23  counties  and  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore. There  were  trips  to  various  parts  of 
the  State,  including  a  sad  journey  to  Oak- 
land to  prepare  for  arguing  the  first  death 
penalty  case.  I  walked  the  last  route  taken 
by  Deputy  Sheriff  Livengood  during  his  un- 
fortunate encounter  with  Richard  Danny 
Tichnell.  I  also  made  shorter  trips  to  Towson 
and  Upper  Marlboro  to  help  with  training 
sessions  and  enjoyed  pleasant  early  summer 
visits  to  Ocean  City  to  join  the  State's  At- 
torneys at  their  annual  convention.  I  came 
away  with  an  appreciation  for  Maryland  ge- 
ography and  the  varying  backgrounds  pros- 
ecutors brought  to  their  jobs.  I  also  learned, 
however,  that  people  with  divergent  views 
and  experiences  can  work  together  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

Then,  a  little  more  than  six  and  a  half 
years  ago,  I  had  the  great  fortune  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  United  States  Magistrate  Judge. 
Although  there  was  no  Southern  Division  at 
the  time.  I  suspect  that  my  Southern  Divi- 
sion residence  was  an  attribute  that  contrib- 
uted to  my  appointment.  My  geography  les- 
sons continued.  While  Baltimore  was  my 
duty  station,  I  eventually  saw  not  only  this 
courthouse,  but  also  sat  in  courtrooms  in 
Hyattsville,  Ft.  Mead,  Rockville  and  Ft. 
Detrick.  During  those  years.  I  came  into 
contact  with  litigants,  lawyers,  and  jurors 
from  all  over  the  State. 

Maryland  is  unique  in  that  it  is  large 
enough  to  boast  both  mountains  and  sea- 
shores, yet  small  enough  that  we  can  travel 
to  each  in  less  than  a  day.  One  can  canoe  the 
Potomac,  sail  on  the  Chesapeake,  or  surf  in 
the  Atlantic.  We  can  enjoy  the  history  of  co- 
lonial capitals  and  the  vision  of  planned 
towns  like  Greenbelt  and  Columbia.  We  can 
feast  on  delicacies  like  the  Chesapeake  blue 
crab  and  St.  Mary's  stuffed  ham  almost  any- 
where. We  should  also  be  proud  of  our  re- 
gional diversity,  but  we  must  strive  to  work 
together. 

Now  that  some  of  you  will  be  traveling  to 
the  Southern  Division  Area,  I  hope  you  will 
take  the  oprK)rtunity  to  enjoy  the  nice 
things  we  have  to  offer  and  will  learn  to 
know  and  love  the  Southern  Division  as  I 
came  to  know  and  love  Baltimore.  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  take  the  time  to  explore  will 
come  to  appreciate  the  bounty  of  the  South- 
ern Division  Counties. 
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Aside  from  a  healthy  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  the  entire  State,  I  bring  to  my  new 
role  a  grave  concern  that  all  people  who  find 
themselves  in  federal  court  in  Maryland  de- 
serve the  most  efficient,  courteous,  and  com- 
I)etent  service  we  can  provide.  To  succeed,  it 
will  take  the  full  effort  of  all  of  us  to  admin- 
ister justice.  The  Southern  Division  has  been 
created,  not  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
lawyers  and  judges,  but  because  having  a 
courthouse  in  that  part  of  the  State  will  help 
all  of  us  to  serve  the  litigants  better.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  put  aside  the  lingering 
doubts  about  whether  there  should  be  a 
Southern  Division.  It's  here  and  here  to  stay. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  distracted  by  any  regionalism. 
There  is  no  north  versus  south.  There  is  a 
common  goal  to  administer  justice  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Two  divisions  will  fur- 
ther that  goal  because  of  our  cooperative  ef- 
fort. I  look  forward  to  working  closer  to 
home,  but  just  as  closely  with  my  Baltimore 
colleagues.  Although  I  will  be  a  part  of 
bringing  Federal  justice  to  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State,  I  will  be  a  judge  not  for  the 
Southern  Division  but  for  all  of  Maryland. 
My  pledge  to  those  here  in  Baltimore,  as  to 
those  all  over  the  State,  is  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  my  best  to  advance  the  high 
ideals  of  those  who  served  before  me  and 
with  whom  I  now  serve.  I  will  strive  to  jus- 
tify the  confidence  expressed  by  Senator  Sar- 
banes'  recommendation  and  President  Clin- 
ton's appointment.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Edmonds"  retirement  is  richly  earned, 
and  his  leadership  and  guidance  will  be 
missed  by  the  entire  New  Haven  community. 
I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  his  extraordinary 
achievements. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EDMUND  R.  "NED' 
COLETTA 


IN  HONOR  OF  REV.  DR.  EDWIN  R. 
EDMONDS 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTJCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9,  1994 
Ms.   DeLAURO.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   Dixwell 
Avenue  United  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven 
will  celebrate  its  174th  anniversary  from  Feb- 
ruary 11  to  13,  1994.  At  this  celebration  the 
congregation  will  honor  the  retirement  of  its 
pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Edmonds. 

For  the  past  35  years.  Dr.  Edmonds  has 
served  the  Dixwell  Avenue  United  Church  of 
Christ  with  dedication  and  commitment  to  his 
community.  His  leadership  has  made  his  con- 
gregation an  essential  part  of  New  Haven's  Af- 
rican-American community.  In  addition  to  his 
spiritual  guidance.  Reverend  Edmonds  has 
donated  his  time  and  his  energy  over  the 
years  to  complete  the  church's  current  place 
of  worship,  initiate  special  projects  like  the 
Florence  Virtue  Homes  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  which  renovates  neighborhood 
properties,  and  improves  life  for  our  children 
through  programs  like  the  Dixwell  Children's 
Creative  Arts  Center.  Dr.  Edmonds'  compas- 
sionate activism  has  benefited  our  entire  com- 
munity. He  is  an  example  for  those  who 
choose  to  stay  and  rebuild  our  inner  cities 
rather  than  abandoning  them. 

Dr.  Edmonds'  civil  rights  and  community 
service  efforts  have  contributed  enormously  to 
New  Haven.  As  a  local  civil  rights  leader,  he 
has  helped  to  promote  racial  and  ethnic  har- 
mony and  equality  through  efforts  like  the  min- 
isters tor  racial  and  social  justice.  His  devotion 
to  community  service,  through  his  work  for  the 
New  Haven  Board  of  Education  and  the  Unit- 
ed Negro  College  Fund  of  Connecticut,  has 
made  a  real  impact  in  our  community. 


AN  IDEALISTIC  MINISTRY  THAT 
HELPS  PROTECT  CHILDREN'S 
WELFARE 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER 


OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  an  idealistic 
ministry  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH,  that  reaches 
out  to  serve  children  who  are  afflicted  by  vio- 
lence, poverty,  hunger,  and  distress.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Broadman  Baptist  Church  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  the  "For  Kids"  ministry  has 
won  our  community's  admiration  as  an  ener- 
getic advocate  for  children's  welfare  and  fami- 
lies spiritual  strength.  For  Kids  provides  an  in- 
valuable public  service  by  increasing  our 
awareness  of  the  concerns  of  troubled  youths. 

For  Kids  was  organized  after  a  tragedy  that 
shocked  and  saddened  our  entire  community: 
the  death  of  3-year-old  Sheila  Mane  Evans, 
who  had  been  victimized  by  child  abuse.  Out 
of  that  tragedy  came  an  increased  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  our  society's  values,  focus- 
ing even  greater  efforts  on  safeguarding  chil- 
dren's well-being.  During  its  first  year  of  serv- 
ice, For  Kids  has  become  an  inspiration  for  all 
those  who  seek  to  protect  children's  welfare. 

The  education  and  advocacy  work  of  the 
For  Kids  initiative  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  as  a  good  model  for 
similar  outreach  efforts  around  the  Nation. 
Through  its  series  of  conferences,  public 
speakers,  newsletters  and  training  sessions 
for  parents.  For  Kids  has  begun  to  address 
the  range  of  social  concerns  that  afflict  so 
many  of  our  young  people  today:  teenage 
pregnancy,  child  abuse,  poverty,  hunger,  and 
violence. 

No  single  group,  on  its  own,  can  conquer 
such  pervasive  social  ills.  But  groups  like  For 
Kids  can  help  educate  families  and  children, 
and  the  broader  public,  about  ways  to  over- 
come our  society's  chronic  problems.  By  en- 
listing the  entire  community  to  think  more 
deeply  about  children's  needs,  For  Kids  has 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  the  goal  of 
stronger  families  and  healthier  children. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Ohioans  join  me  in  salut- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  the  first  year  of 
For  Kids.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  Ohioans  join 
me  in  wishing  many  more  years  of  continued 
success  for  the  Broadman  Baptist  Church — 
led  by  Pastor  Jeffrey  Warren  Scott— in  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  children's  health,  well-being, 
spiritual  awareness,  and  education. 


HON.  JAa  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1994 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Ed- 
mund R.  "Ned"  Coletta  of  Troop  1 1 7  in  War- 
wick, Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his 
noteworthy  achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  eam  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  eam 
21  ment  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid.  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  m 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  he  constructed 
a  bridge  at  Parker  Woodland  area  which  is 
owned  by  the  Rhode  Island  Audubon  Society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Edmund  R. 
"Ned"  Coletta.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  cnteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Edmund  R.  "Ned" 
Coletta  will  continue  his  public  service  and  in 
so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 


THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  103D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  l.NDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  8,  1993,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  1st  Session  of  the  103d  Congress 

The  recently  completed  first  session  of  the 
103d  Congress  got  off  to  a  slow  start  and  peri- 
odically faced  partisan  flare-ups,  shifting 
coalitions,  and  Senate  filibusters,  but  over- 
all it  was  a  productive  session.  Congress 
passed  several  major  initiatives  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  action  on  others  next  year. 
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MOST  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Of  the  dozens  of  measures  enacted,  two 
stand  out  as  the  most  significant. 

Deficit  Reduction:  By  the  narrowest  of 
margins  Congress  passed  a  major  deficit  re- 
duction package,  recently  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  yield  $433  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction  over  five  years.  The 
savings  were  split  between  spending  reduc- 
tions and  higher  taxes,  primarily  for  upper- 
income  individuals.  Under  the  package,  the 
projected  1998  deficit  of  $360  billion  should 
fall  below  $200  billion.  The  package  has 
helped  bring  down  long-term  interest  rates, 
which  in  turn  has  helped  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

NAFTA:  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  passed  in  the  closing  days  with 
bipartisan  support.  It  is  scheduled  to  take  ef- 
fect January  1.  1994,  and  will  phase  out  tar- 
iffs among  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  over  15  years.  The  agreement  creates 
the  world's  largest  integrated  trading  bloc, 
and  is  expected  to  increase  our  exports, 
produce  a  net  gain  of  U.S.  jobs,  and  improve 
our  competitiveness  relative  to  Japan  and 
Europe. 

OTHER  MEASURES  ENACTED 

Several  other  important  initiatives  were 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

National  Service:  The  President's  national 
service  program  was  approved  giving  young 
people  up  to  $9,450  in  college  aid  in  exchange 
for  community  service  in  areas  such  as 
teaching  and  public  safety. 

S&L  Bailout:  Congress  provided  $18  billion 
to  depositors  who  lost  their  accounts  to 
failed  savings  and  loans,  bringing  the  final 
bailout  total  to  some  $100  billion. 

Disaster  Assistance:  $5.7  billion  in  emer- 
gency assistance  was  provided  to  midwestem 
states  hurt  by  the  summer  flooding. 

Voter  Registration:  The  "motor  voter"  bill 
was  approved  allowing  citizens  to  register  to 
vote  when  they  get  their  driver's  license  or 
to  sign  up  by  mail. 

Family  Leave:  A  new  law  requires  compa- 
nies with  50  or  more  employees  to  provide  up 
to  12  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  to  workers  to 
deal  with  newborns  or  family  medical  emer- 
gencies. 

Unemployment  Benefits:  Congress  ex- 
tended emergency  unemployment  benefits 
for  victims  of  the  recession. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit:  A  new  law  pro- 
tects the  working  poor  and  their  families  by 
expanding  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Brady  Bill:  A  five-day  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  handguns  was  approved, 
similar  to  the  waiting  period  already  in  ef- 
fect in  Indiana. 

Women's  Health:  Congress  approved  a  new 
research  effort  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  focusing  on  women's  health  needs. 

Student  Loans:  The  federal  student  loan 
program  was  overhauled;  the  application 
process  was  streamlined  and  loan  rates  were 
lowered. 

Childhood  Immunization:  Congress  estab- 
lished a  new  immunization  program  to  pur- 
chase vaccines  for  uninsured,  low-income 
children. 

Hatch  Act  Reform:  Under  a  new  law.  fed- 
eral and  postal  workers  will  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  political  activities  in  their  off 
hours. 

Super  Collider:  Funds  were  terminated  for 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider,  a  giant 
atom  smasher  being  built  in  Texas. 

Military  Base  Closings:  To  cut  costs  and 
streamline  operations.  Congress  allowed  the 
closure  of  35  major  military  installations 
and  nearly  100  minor  ones. 

Somalia  Withdrawal:  Congress  approved 
the  President's  plan  to  remove  nearly  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Somalia  by  March  31,  1994. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aid  to  Russia:  $2.5  billion  in  assistance  was 
approved  for  the  republics  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  to  help  them  shore  up  their 
democratic  and  economic  reforms. 

MEASURES  MOVING  THROUGH  CONGRESS 

Several  other  measures  passed  at  least  one 
house  during  the  first  session,  and  will  re- 
quire additional  action  next  year. 

Campaign  Finance:  Differing  House  and 
Senate  bills  would  restrict  special  interest 
money  and  impose  voluntary  spending  limits 
on  congressional  campaigns. 

Crime:  The  House  and  Senate  passed  dif- 
ferent anti-crime  measures  which  would  fund 
more  police  officers  and  create  more  boot 
camps  for  young  offenders. 

EPA:  A  Senate-passed  bill  would  elevate 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
Cabinet-level  status. 

Education:  The  House  voted  to  provide 
grants  to  states  for  school  improvement  and 
to  set  national  educational  goals. 

Mining:  House  and  Senate  bills  would  im- 
pose royalties  on  minerals  extracted  from 
federal  lands. 

Lobbying  Reform:  The  Senate  passed  a 
measure  requiring  broader  disclosure  of  lob- 
byists' activities. 

Striker  Replacement:  The  House  voted  to 
bar  employers  from  permanently  replacing 
strikers. 

Line-item  Veto:  The  House  approved  a  ver- 
sion of  the  line-item  veto  intended  to  im- 
prove the  President's  ability  to  reject  spe- 
cific spending  programs. 

Si>ending  Cuts:  The  House  approved  $37  bil- 
lion in  additional  spending  cuts  over  the 
next  5  years,  with  most  of  the  savings  from 
reducing  the  federal  workforce. 

Reinventing  Government:  The  House  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  reorganize  various  federal 
departments  and  phase  out  obsolete  pro- 
grams. 

MAJOR  ISSUES  NEXT  YEAR 

During  the  first  session  Congress  began 
work  on  several  key  issues  that  will  likely 
receive  major  attention  next  year. 

Health  Care  Reform:  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant issue  will  be  dealing  with  President 
Clinton's  massive  plan  to  reform  the  way 
Americans  get  medical  care — including  uni- 
versal coverage  and  cost  controls. 

Welfare  Reform;  Congress  will  also  take  up 
the  President's  welfare  reform  initiative, 
which  is  expected  to  focus  on  limiting  wel- 
fare benefits  to  two  years  followed  by  help  in 
entering  the  job  market. 

Job  Training:  The  President  has  promised 
a  major  job  retraining  initiative  to  help  dis- 
placed workers. 

Balanced  Budget:  A  vote  is  expected  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  the  fed- 
eral budget  to  be  balanced. 

Congressional  Reform;  Early  action  is  ex- 
pected on  recommendations  to  streamline 
committees,  cut  staff,  reform  the  budget 
process,  and  make  Congress  more  account- 
able. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  my  assessment  is  that  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress  had  an  unusually 
solid  record  of  accomplishment.  It  showed 
that  Members  are  serious  about  breaking 
gridlock  in  Congress  and  with  the  President. 
For  the  first  time  since  1969  there  was  not  a 
single  presidential  veto.  The  level  of  strife 
between  Congress  and  the  President  was  in- 
disputably lower.  Some  measures  are  incom- 
plete, votes  continue  to  be  hard  to  assemble, 
deep  divisions  were  often  apparent,  and 
many  legislative  battles  were  bitterly 
fought,  but.  in  the  end,  the  results  were 
striking  and  Congress  responded  to  voters 
who  were  sick  of  gridlock. 
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THE  EXPANDED  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  the  Expanded  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1994.  This  legislation  will  allow 
workers  to  get  services  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  prior  to  being  laid  off. 

Today,  health  care  and  welfare  reform  are 
hot  topics,  and  they  should  be.  However,  I 
firmly  believe  we  need  to  reform  our  job  train- 
ing assistance  program.  Our  current  system 
was  designed  decades  ago  to  provide  tem- 
porary income  support  for  individuals  who 
were  laid  oft  for  short  periods  of  time.  Workers 
usually  got  their  old  jobs  at  the  same  plant 
back  long  before  benefits  expired.  We  didn't 
give  much  thought  to  intervening  before  peo- 
ple were  put  out  of  work. 

Unfortunately,  this  system  just  doesn't  work 
in  today's  ever  changing  economy.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  people  are  joining  the 
ranks  of  displaced  workers,  those  employees 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  probably  won't 
find  a  similar  one  in  their  area  or  any  other. 
The  statistics  are  alarming;  in  1992  75  percent 
of  laid-off  workers  were  permanently  laid  off — 
this  represents  the  highest  annual  figure  since 
1967  when  this  category  of  workers  was  first 
tracked.  Since  the  1970's,  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  workers  out  of  work  for  6  months 
or  longer  has  increased  steadily  from  11  to  16 
percent  in  the  1990's.  In  fact,  in  1993  21  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  hadn't  worked  in  at 
least  6  months,  the  second  highest  annual 
rate  since  World  War  II. 

These  workers  need  access  to  job  training 
and  educational  services  to  provide  th3m  with 
new  skills  demanded  by  today's  economy. 
However,  they  can't  access  these  services 
until  they  have  been  notified  that  the  place 
they  work  will  close  or  until  they  have  been 
given  a  pink  slip.  This  is  far  too  late.  The  emo- 
tional and  financial  strain  of  losing  one's  job  is 
exacerbated  by  confusion  about  how  to  take 
advantage  of  training  and  other  services  under 
JTPA.  Workers  should  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  services  available  and  begin  training  or 
educational  programs  before  they  find  them- 
selves out  on  the  street. 

Moreover,  current  law  does  not  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  countless  employees  who  work 
for  subcontractors,  suppliers,  and  other  busi- 
nesses that  are  dependent  on  work  from  the 
larger  business.  In  my  State,  countless  sub- 
contractors and  small  business  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  adversely  affected  by 
massive  layoffs  at  Electric  Boat,  Pratt  and 
Whitney,  and  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  It  is  very 
likely  that  significant  numbers  of  these  workers 
will  lose  their  jobs  and  require  job  search  as- 
sistance or  retraining  services.  It  is  essential 
that  these  employees  also  have  access  to 
services  prior  to  losing  their  jobs. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  provide  the  range  of  JTPA  serv- 
ices to  workers  in  facilities  that  will  close  or 
experience  significant  layoffs  prior  to  closure 
or  formal  notification  of  layoffs.  It  will  also  ex- 
pand access  to  workers  in  other  businesses 
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that  will  be  affected  by  the  closure  or  layoffs. 
Moreover,  the  bill  will  authonze  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  assist  companies  which  are  devel- 
oping programs  to  retrain  their  existing  skilled 
work  force  to  make  the  business  more  com- 
petitive. This  would  allow  companies  to  meet 
their  needs  in  the  future  with  workers  who 
have  proven  productive  over  the  years. 

Workers  should  have  access  to  assistance 
before  they  find  themselves  without  a  job  and 
under  pressure  on  many  fronts.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  cushion  the  blow  of  job  loss, 
and  this  bill  can  help  achieve  this  end.  Fur- 
thermore, workers  in  businesses  connected  to 
those  closing  or  laying  off  large  numbers  of 
workers  should  have  access  to  these  services 
as  well.  Reductions  at  one  facility  have  ripple 
effects  which  we  have  to  address.  The  Amer- 
ican worker  deserves  as  many  options  as  pos- 
sible prior  to  actually  being  unemployed.  This 
bill  helps  provide  some  of  these  options  and 
may  very  well  reduce  total  unemployment  be- 
cause people  could  prepare  for  a  new  job 
prior  to  losing  their  existing  one.  This  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  worker  and  the  economy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important  legis- 
lation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WARNER  JONES— MR. 
CHURCHILL  DOWNS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
VENCENT  C.  ACEY,  AN  OUT- 
STANDING AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  IDCEN  L  BIACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  American  who 
gave  his  life  in  the  name  of  saving  others.  On 
January  28,  1994,  distinguished  Philadelphia 
fire  fighter  Vencent  C.  Acey  was  tragically 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  he  fought  a  furious 
blaze.  His  loss  saddened  the  entire  Philadel- 
phia community,  especially  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  personally  know  this  brave 
and  selfless  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  like  Vencent  C.  Acey  are 
rare  to  find.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  many 
people  go  to  wori<  simply  to  collect  a  pay- 
check, Vencent  Acey  knew  that  his  calling  was 
more  than  a  9-to-5  pursuit.  To  Vencent  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Department,  their  job  is  a  mission. 
Vencent  constantly  ensured  the  safety  of  men, 
women,  and  children  throughout  our  commu- 
nity, and  laid  down  his  life  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing others. 

I  ask  the  entire  U.S.  Congress  to  rise  and 
join  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathies 
and  most  sincere  condolences  to  Vencent's 
beloved  wife,  Edith,  and  his  cherished  daugh- 
ter, Kimberly.  I  would  also  like  to  urge  them  to 
remain  strong,  and  know  that  God  will  always 
be  watching  over  them.  The  memory  of 
Vencent  C.  Acey  will  always  live  within  the 
many  who  loved  him  dearly,  and  I  am  certain, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  entire  city  of  Philadel- 
phia is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  this  true 
American  hero. 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 
Mr.   BUNNING.   Mr.   Speaker,   last  Sunday 
night,  Kentucky  lost  a  great  son,  the  horse  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation  lost  a  great  champion, 
and  I,  like  many  other  Kentuckians,  lost  a 
great  personal  friend  when  Warner  L.  Jones, 
Jr.,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  78. 

Warner  Jones  was  a  paradox.  He  had  a 
gruff  old  voice  and  a  stern  face  furrowed  like 
chiseled  granite.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
bubbled  over  with  a  warmth  the  rough  exterior 
couldn't  hide  and  a  generosity  that  gripped 
your  heart  the  moment  you  met  him.  He  hot)- 
nobbed  with  royalty  and  Arabian  sheiks  but  he 
still  played  Willie  Nelson  tapes  when  he  drove 
around  his  farm.  He  was  definitely  a  man 
worth  knowing. 

As  he  would  have  wanted,  Warner  Jones 
died  as  he  lived  most  of  his  life,  at  Hermitage 
Farms,  a  farm  in  Oldham  County,  KY.  which 
he  bought  at  the  age  of  19,  with  tjorrowed 
money,  and  which  he  turned  into  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  most  successful  thorough- 
bred breeding  operations  in  the  history  of 
horseracing. 

Because  of  his  love  for  thoroughbred  horse- 
racing,  Warner  became  the  self-appointed 
custodian  of  the  thoroughbred  breeding  and 
racing  industry  in  Kentucky.  And  he  did  a 
mighty  good  job  of  it.  During  his  51  years  as 
a  director  at  Churchill  Downs,  he  was  person- 
ally responsible  for  much  of  the  success,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  premier  of  all  sporting 
events— the  Kentucky  Derby.  He  should  be 
known  as  Mr.  Churchill  Downs. 

Warner  Jones'  influence  was  also  felt  na- 
tionally. He  was  a  key  figure  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Horse  Council  and, 
later,  he  played  an  active  role  in  the  creation 
of  the  Breeders  Cup.  Overall,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Warner  Jones  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  thorough- 
bred racing  in  this  century. 

Warner  Jones  loved  thoroughbred  racing. 
And  Warner  Jones  was  definitely  a  thorough- 
bred himself.  I  will  miss  him  but  I  will  never 
forget  him. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
thbute  to  the  memory  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Warner  Jones  of  Hermitage  Farms. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUXILIARY  UNIT  287 


HON.  PAT  DANNER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Ms.  DANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

have  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 

the  accomplishments  of  the  American  Legion 

Auxiliary  Unit  287,  located  in  Savannah,  MO. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Sixth  District  of 

Missouri,  I  am  proud  of  the  achievement  of 

this  organization. 

Since  their  beginning  in  1921  the  American 
Legion  has  worked  tirelessly  not  only  for  veter- 
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ans  but  volunteering  in  many  areas  of  the 
community.  This  organization  has  given  both 
time  and  monetary  support  to  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Child  and  Adult  Welfare,  the  annual  County 
Government  Day,  and  local  4-H  activities. 
While  the  American  Legion  provides  outstand- 
ing service  in  these  areas,  its  most  important 
ongoing  community  effort  has  been  in  their 
hospital  equipment  loan  program. 

What  follows  is  a  letter  from  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  287  that  illustrates  their 
dedication  to  public  service. 

In  nineteen  hundred  forty-six  our  Auxil- 
iary. Dick  Munkres  Unit  287.  determined 
that  a  hospital  equipment  loan  service  would 
be  a  valuable  Community  Service. 

With  the  help  of  Cappers  Weekly  drives,  we 
were  able  to  obtain  some  of  our  early  equip- 
ment. The  project  was  first  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse.  This  was  a  con- 
venient location  for  all  at  the  time.  After  a 
period  of  years,  it  was  decided  that  it  needed 
to  be  located  where  it  could  be  more  person- 
ally administered. 

About  1954  it  was  moved  to  the  basement  of 
one  of  the  members  homes.  It  continued 
there  until  about  1961  when  it  was  moved  to 
the  back  room  of  a  local  Abstract  Company. 

The  service  had  grown  to  such  proportion 
that  another  move  was  necessary.  In  the 
early  1970's  the  equipment  was  moved  to  an 
empty  barber  shop  near  the  town  square.  By 
this  time  we  had  accumulated  much  equip- 
ment that  was  faithfully  loaned  by  Auxiliary 
equipment  chairmen. 

In  about  1980  a  permanent  home  for  the 
equipment  was  built  on  the  Legion  grounds. 
Year  after  year  this  service  continues  to  be 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  only  two  wheel 
chairs  and  crutches,  our  equipment  has 
grown  through  the  years  to  include  beds, 
walkers,  many  wheel  chairs,  crutches,  ta- 
bles, canes,  commodes,  geriatric  chairs,  stool 
extenders,  bathroom  equipment,  and  much 
miscellaneous  equipment.  The  equipment 
has  been  added  to  through  the  years  by  Aux- 
iliary purchases,  donation  of  funds  and 
equipment  by  individuals  as  well  as  early 
Cappers  Publication  sales. 

Today  our  equipment  is  valued  at  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  There  are  approximately  100 
items  that  are  loaned  each  year.  Some  are 
used  for  an  extended  time.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  items  to  Andrew 
County  residents. 

We  have  a  chairman  that  gives  many  hours 
of  her  time  each  year  to  this  project.  The 
schools,  doctors.  Health  Department,  and 
citizens  know  that  we  provide  this  service 
and  contact  us  when  there  is  need. 

Again,  thank  you  for  recognizing  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Unit  287. 


WELFARE  REFORM  MUST  INCLUDE 
THE  CLEANING  UP  OF  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  DISABILITY  IN- 
SURANCE [SSDI]  PROGRAM'S 
SUBSIDIZATION  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my 

attention  that  the  Social  Security  Disability  lr>- 
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surance  [SSDI]  program  is  unintentionally  sub- 
sidizing much  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tion that  plagues  our  society. 

Under  current  law,  although  Title  XVI  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  [SSI]  beneficiaries 
who  have  drug  problems  may  be  required  to 
undergo  treatment  in  order  to  receive  benefits, 
there  is  no  such  parallel  provision  for  those  re- 
ceiving Title  II  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance [SSDI]  benefits.  Consequently,  a  worker 
who  is  an  addict  may  remain  for  life  on  SSDI 
benefits  due  to  his  or  her  addiction,  with  no  re- 
quirement to  ever  receive  treatment. 

f^oreover,  the  current  requirement  for  treat- 
ment under  Title  XVI  [SSI]  is  ineffective.  There 
are  insufficient  numbers  of  treatment  cen- 
ters— or  in  some  locales,  no  such  centers — 
and  inadequate  followup  to  assure  compliance 
with  treatment  even  where  treatment  centers 
exist.  Worse,  the  effect  of  the  current  system 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  remain  addicted: 
to  assure  continuance  of  t)enefits,  a  bene- 
ficiary must  remain  addicted.  The  system  en- 
courages just  the  wrong  kind  of  behavior. 

Another  great  weakness  of  the  current  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  for  representative  pay- 
ees. I  am  advised  that  often  an  addict  be- 
comes the  representative  payee  for  his  friend 
and  both  continue  to  indulge  in  their  addictive 
habits. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  this  problem  and  a 
list  of  solutions,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  [SSA],  which 
operates  SSI  and  SSDI.  To  this  date  I  have 
not  received  response.  However,  I  do  hope  to 
work  the  SSA  on  this  matter,  since  SSA  is  on 
the  front  line  of  this  issue. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Republican  Wel- 
fare Task  Force  bill  includes  a  provision  to  ter- 
minate SSI  benefits  for  drug  addicts  who  test 
positive  to  drug  tests.  Welfare  reform  will  not 
be  comprehensive  without  provisions  to  reform 
SSI  and  SSDI. 

For  myself,  I  am  introducing  legislation  re- 
quiring treatment  for  those  addicts  who  are 
beneficiaries  under  Title  II  Social  Security  dis- 
ability to  conform  with  the  Title  XVI  provisions 
for  compliance  with  treatment.  I  will  also  sup- 
port my  colleague  Congressman  Bill  Thomas' 
bill  to  provide  for  tightening  of  the  provisions 
under  Title  XVI  and  for  assuring  compliance 
with  treatment. 

My  legislation  will  also  require  that  rep- 
resentative payees  be  public,  charitable,  and/ 
or  other  reputable  institutions.  Moreover,  my 
proposal  will  provide  that  administrative  law 
judges  may  terminate  benefits  prospectively, 
retaining  jurisdiction  in  proper  cases  to  provide 
additional  protection  to  the  claimant  and  the 
taxpayer. 

The  result  will  be  to  take  the  individual  out 
of  addiction  and  off  the  rolls  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  SSI  disability  programs,  producing 
great  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  It  will  also  go 
far  in  restoring  the  addict  to  a  life  of  dignity 
arxJ  productive  work. 

I  am  advised  that  Senator  Cohen  is  working 
on  this  same  problem.  So,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  look  fonward  to  a  suc- 
cessful deliberative  process  to  reform  our  wel- 
fare and  Social  Security  systems  before  the 
end  of  1 03rd  Congress. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  the 
payment  of  disability  benefits  to  individuals 
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who  cannot  work  because  of  a  medically  de- 
terminable physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
has  lasted,  or  is  expected  to  last,  for  at  least 
12  months  or  to  result  in  death. 

In  implementing  the  disability  standard,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  has  de- 
veloped listings  of  physical  and  mental  impair- 
ments that  it  accepts  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  disability.  SSA's  listing  of  mental  impair- 
ments includes  "substance  abuse  disorders." 
To  be  awarded  benefits  under  this  listing,  ap- 
plicants must  have  a  severe  condition  associ- 
ated with  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse — e.g.,  a 
personality  disorder,  chronic  depression  or 
anxiety,  organ  damage,  or  an  organic  mental 
disorder.  Applicants  whose  drug-  or  alcohol-re- 
lated impairments  differ  from  those  described 
in  this  listing  are  given  an  individual  assess- 
ment by  SSA  and  may  be  granted  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  reduced  overall  functional  capac- 
ity. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  medical  definition 
of  disability,  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  who 
apply  for  SSI  must  comply  with  two  statutory 
restrictions  in  order  to  receive  benefits:  (1) 
they  must  participate  in  a  substance-abuse 
treatment  program  approved  by  SSA,  and  (2) 
their  SSI  benefits  must  be  paid  to  another  per- 
son or  organization — a  "representative 
payee" — who  is  responsible  for  handling  their 
finances.  (Under  SSA  regulations,  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  who  have  another  qualifying 
disability — e.g.,  a  heart  condition,  paralysis,  or 
cancer —  are  granted  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
their  non-drug-related  impairment  and  are  not 
subject  to  these  requirements.) 

PROGRAM  GROWTH 

A  recent  GAO  study,  requested  by  Senator 
Cohen,  found  that  the  number  of  SSI  alcohol- 
ics and  drug  addicts  who  are  subject  to  the 
above  requirements  tripled  between  1990  and 
mid-1993,  rising  from  23,000  to  69,000.  This 
increase  exceeds  significantly  the  31  percent 
increase  that  occurred  during  1990-93  in  SSI 
payments  to  all  disabled  beneficiaries.  The 
SSI  alcoholic  and  drug  addict  population  re- 
mains small  in  relative  terms,  however,  con- 
stituting only  1.8  percent  of  all  disabled  SSI 
beneficiaries. 

In  the  SSDI  program,  the  number  of  alcohol- 
ics and  drug  addicts  rose  by  approximately  35 
percent  between  1990  and  mid- 1993.  This 
compares  to  an  overall  1990-93  increase  of 
29  percent  in  the  SSDI  program.  Extrapolating 
from  SSI  data,  the  GAO  estimates  that  there 
are  currently  about  50,000  substance  abusers 
receiving  SSDI  benefits.  As  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram, the  group  is  small  on  a  relative  basis, 
constituting  1.3  percent  of  all  SSDI  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Of  the  SSI  substance-abuse  population,  55 
percent  are  alcoholics,  16  percent  are  drug 
addicts,  and  29  percent  have  both  addictions. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  SSI  PROGRAM  RESTRICTIONS 
TREATMENT 

The  GAO  found  little  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirement that  SSI  beneficiaries  who  are  dis- 
abled by  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  partici- 
pate in  treatment  as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  It 
reported  that  SSA  has  funded  Referral  and 
Monitoring  Agencies  [RMAs]  in  only  18  States 
to  place  and  monitor  beneficiaries  in  treat- 
ment. Due  in  large  part  to  SSA  funding  limita- 
tions, these  RMAs  are  monitoring  only  51  per- 
cent of  the  SSI  substance  abusers  residing 
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within  the  18  States  and  44  percent  of  the  SSI 
substance  abuse  population  overall.  In  the  re- 
maining 32  States,  SSA  has  established  no 
mechanism  for  referring  beneficiaries  to  treat- 
ment or  monitoring  them. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PAYEES 

In  most  instances,  SSA  satisfies  the  statu- 
tory requirement  for  a  representative  payee  for 
SSI  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  by  designating 
a  family  member  or  friend  to  manage  monthly 
benefit  checks.  The  GAO  determined  that  59 
percent  of  representative  payees  for  this  group 
are  family  members,  while  35  percent  are 
friends,  2  percent  are  institutions,  and  4  per- 
cent are  social  agencies. 

Some  critics  question  whether  family  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  representative 
payees.  By  law,  representative  payees  are  re- 
quired to  spend  the  funds  to  provide  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  necessary  treatment  for 
the  beneficiary.  However,  drug  addicts  and  al- 
coholics in  their  desperation  to  feed  their  de- 
structive habits  can  become  verbally  and 
physically  abusive  to  those  who  control  access 
to  their  benefits.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  con- 
frontation, family  and  friends  of  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  may  simply  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  beneficiaries  who  in  turn  use  it  to 
buy  drugs  and  alcohol. 

In  1989,  the  Subcommittees  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  Human  Resources  held  a  hearing 
on  the  representative  payee  program  and 
heard  testimony  that  drug-addict  and  alcoholic 
SSI  recipients,  who  were  required  by  law  to 
have  a  representative  payee  themselves,  were 
serving  as  representative  payees  for  each 
other.  In  some  cases,  bartenders  were  serving 
as  representative  payees  for  their  customers. 
In  1990,  Cot.gress  enacted  reforms  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  abuse  in  the  representative  payee 
system,  but  some  individuals  who  work  with 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  assert  that  these 
problems  with  the  representative  payee  pro- 
gram continue  to  exist. 

1994  HEARINGS 

In  February  1994,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittees  on  Social  Security  and  Human 
Resources  will  hold  hearings  on  this  matter.  I 
am  advised  that  these  sutx;ommittees  are 
concerned  by  the  sudden,  sharp  increase  in 
disability  benefit  awards  to  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts  and  want  to  understand  its  causes.  Do 
the  origins  of  this  increase  lie  primarily  in  an 
increase  in  substance  abuse  in  the  general 
population?  In  higher  application  rates  by  sut>- 
stance  abusers?  In  efforts  by  States  to  shift 
their  welfare  caseloads  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment? In  SSI  outreach?  Or  in  other  factors? 

The  Subcommittees  are  particularty  con- 
cerned that  administrative  barriers  to  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  may  be  contributing  to  the 
observed  program  growth. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TREATMENT 

Some  observers  hold  that  a  shortage  of 
treatment  is  the  major  barrier  to  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts.  Others  hold 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  treatment  facilities 
but  that,  due  to  a  lack  of  resources,  referral 
agencies  do  not  have  the  personnel  to  place 
substance  abusers  in  available  rehabilitation 
programs.  Is  there  a  bottleneck  in  this  service 
delivery  system  and,  if  so.  where  is  it? 

REFORM  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  PAYEE  PROGRAM 

How  does  the  present  availability  of  SSI  and 
SSDI  benefits  impinge  on  the  success  of  ef- 
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forts  to  treat  substance  abusers?  Should  the 
duration  of  cash  benefits  be  limited?  Should 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  be  given  vouchers 
for  residential  treatment  instead  of  cash  bene- 
fits? How  frequently  do  family  members  and 
friends  who  serve  as  representative  payees 
serve  as  a  conduit  to  drugs  and  alcohol? 
Should  family  members  and  friends  be  prohib- 
ited from  serving  as  representative  payees? 
Should  rehabilitation  facilities  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  representative  payees?  Are  there  ad- 
ditional SSI  or  SSDI  program  requirements 
that  would  be  likely  to  improve  rates  of  reha- 
bilitation? If  so.  what  are  they? 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  1 03rd  Congress,  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare system,  including  changes  in  both  the  SSI 
and  SSDI  system,  should  be  a  reality.  And  I 
pledge  to  contribute  to  that  end. 


VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  15,  1993,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Violence  in  America 

Violence  is  tearing  at  the  very  fabric  of 
American  society.  Most  polls  show  that  it 
ranl£s,  with  the  economy,  as  a  top  concern 
for  voters.  Nightly  news  progrrams  are  filled 
with  stories,  about  drug-related  murders, 
drive-by  shootings,  or  handguns  in  schools. 
The  President  admonishes  Hollywood  about 
the  dangers  of  violent  entertainment.  For- 
eign countries  warn  their  citizens  about  the 
dangers  of  traveling  in  the  U.S.  The  wave  of 
violence  is  spreading  into  rural  America  as 
well.  Residents  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  were  shocked  last  year  by  the  ab- 
duction and  brutal  murder  of  a  twelve  year 
old  girl  near  Madison.  Many  Hoosiers  tell  me 
that  they  feel  that  no  place  is  safe  anymore. 
They  believe  that  government  is  failing  in 
its  basic  mission  to  protect  its  citizens. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Crime  statistics  underscore  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  Violent  crime  in  America 
can  take  many  forms,  including  murder,  rob- 
bery, rape  and  assault.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  last  year  1.9  million 
violent  crimes  were  committed,  a  50%  in- 
crease from  a  decade  ago;  29.000  violent 
crimes  were  committed  in  Indiana  last  year. 
Most  violent  crime  continues  to  be  con- 
centrated in  our  inner  cities,  even  as  violent 
crime  rates  in  urban  areas  have  fallen  slight- 
ly in  recent  years.  Rates  for  smaller  cities 
and  town  are  on  the  increase. 

A  particularly  disturbing  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  increase  in  violent  crime 
among  children  and  adolescents.  The  FBI  es- 
timates that  over  11%  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  a  serious  crime  are  under  the  age  of  15; 
29%  of  those  persons  are  under  age  18.  Gun- 
fire is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
young  men  today.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
read  about  children  engaging  in  gun  fights  in 
school  hallways  or  playgrounds.  Many 
schools,  particularly  in  inner  cities,  have  re- 
sponded by  installing  metal  detectors  and 
hiring  additional  security  personnel. 

POTENTIAL  CAUSES 

Several  possible  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered for  the  rise  in  violence  in  our  society. 
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First,  the  level  of  violence  is  tied  to  popu- 
lation growth.  Studies  have  shown  that 
younger  men  are  more  likely  to  commit 
crime  than  older  men,  so  as  our  population 
got  younger  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  be- 
cause of  the  baby  boom,  crime  and  violence 
increased.  Second,  the  media  and  Hollywood 
are  faulted  for  showing  too  much  violence  on 
television  and  in  movies.  Some  contend  that 
they  have  glamorized  violence  and  created  a 
culture  accepting  of  violent  behavior.  Third, 
violence  in  America  is  linked  to  deeper  soci- 
etal ills.  Violent  offenders  are  more  likely  to 
be  young,  poor  and  unemployed;  to  be  poorly 
educated;  to  have  come  from  broken  homes 
and  violent  neighborhoods  with  limited  eco- 
nomic opportunities:  and  to  have  abused 
drugs.  Fourth  the  ease  with  which  people  ob- 
tain high-powered  guns  contributes  to  the 
upsurge  in  violence.  Guns  in  America  are 
plentiful,  accessible,  and  increasingly  lethal; 
more  than  15.000  people  were  killed  last  year 
with  firearms.  Other  countries  with  more  re- 
strictive gun  laws  have  far  fewer  violent 
crimes.  Fifth,  our  criminal  justice  system  is 
said  to  be  weak  and  ineffectual.  Deterrence 
of  crime  depends  primarily  on  the  swiftness 
and  certainty  of  punishment,  but  our  justice 
system  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  heavy 
caseload.  Sixth,  some  suggest  our  society  is 
inherently  violent.  Our  emphasis  on  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  has  historically  had 
its  darker,  violent  side,  whether  on  the  West- 
ern frontier  or  in  today's  cities. 

RESPONSES 

Violence  is  a  complex  problem  which  defies 
easy  solutions.  This  helps  explain  some  of 
the  public's  frustration  with  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  violent  crime.  Washing- 
ton politicians  continue  to  over-promise  and 
under-deliver  on  the  crime  issue.  Washington 
has  passed  four  major  crime  bills  over  the 
last  decade — and  is  poised  to  pass  another 
crime  bill  next  year— and  spends  record  sums 
on  anti-crime  efforts,  but  these  initiatives 
have  had  a  limited  impact  on  the  crime  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  average  American.  In  our 
federal  system  of  government,  states  and  lo- 
calities take  the  lead  in  fighting  the  crimes 
which  worry  people  most,  like  assault  and 
rape.  The  federal  government  does  play  an 
important  role  in  assisting  those  efforts  with 
funding,  research  and  personnel;  the  crime 
bill  iiending  in  Congress  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  hiring  of  100.000  new  policy  offi- 
cers. But  it  is  misleading  to  suggest  that 
Washington  can  solve  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence with  the  passage  of  a  law.  no  matter 
how  carefully  crafted. 

There  are  limits  to  what  government  can 
do  about  violence.  Certain  steps  must  be 
taken  to  make  our  criminal  justice  system 
more  effective.  Many  states  and  localities 
are  working  to  strengthen  their  police  forces 
and  get  violent  offenders,  particularly  repeat 
offenders,  off  the  streets.  Many  are  also  try- 
ing innovative  anti-crime  programs,  such  as 
"boot  camps"  to  deter  young  first  offenders 
or  "community  policing"  to  encourage  po- 
lice and  neighborhood  leaders  to  work  to- 
gether in  fighting  crime.  I  also  think  it  will 
help  to  perform  background  checks  before 
handgun  sales.  Even  so,  government's  record 
to  date  in  curbing  violence  has  been  discour- 
aging. A  decade  of  building  dozens  more  pris- 
ons, incarcerating  thousands  more  prisoners, 
and  expanding  the  number  of  capital  offenses 
has  not  reduced  overall  crime  levels.  If  any- 
thing, most  Americans  are  more  concerned 
about  their  safety  today  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

The  question  then  is  what  should  we  be 
doing  differently.  Violence  is  such  a  perva- 
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sive  problem  that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  gov- 
ernment alone.  Government,  of  course,  must 
Uke  the  lead  in  fighting  crime.  It  must  put 
police  on  the  street  and  get  criminals  off  the 
street.  But  in  the  end  success  depends  on  in- 
dividuals with  a  moral  sense  that  is  nurtured 
in  families  and  encouraged  by  communities, 
that  instills  a  strong  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Each  of  us  has  a  role  to  play— 
whether  caring  for  our  children,  working 
with  law  enforcement  to  fight  neighborhood 
crime,  or  helping  to  create  jobs  in  impover- 
ished areas. 

I  am  especially  troubled  by  the  rise  in  vio- 
lent crime  among  young  people.  Clearly, 
intervention  is  necessary  to  stop  the  killing. 
More  schools  should  run  anti-crime  edu- 
cation programs  for  their  students,  encour- 
age conflict  resolution  techniques,  and  insti- 
tute drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling  pro- 
grams to  stop  drug  and  alcohol-related 
crimes  before  they  start.  Government  should 
also  work,  in  partnership  with  the  private 
sector,  to  help  address  the  social  causes  of 
violence  by  providing  services  to  aissist  trou- 
bled families,  educational  programs  like 
Head  Start  for  at-risk  children,  and  job 
training  programs  for  young  adults.  Yet.  if 
any  of  these  efforts  are  to  succeed,  we  must 
teach  children  about  discipline,  self-respect, 
the  importance  of  education,  and  the  value 
of  human  life. 


TESTIMONY  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S HEALTH  SECU- 
RITY ACT 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate 
the  President's  health  care  proposal  and  em- 
ployer mandates,  we  must  pay  close  attention 
to  the  Issue  of  the  proper  classification  of 
workers.  If  we  require  employers  to  pay  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  their  employee's  health  care 
insurance  premiums,  employers  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  misclassify  their  employees  as  inde- 
pendent contractors.  The  President's  Health 
Security  Act  contains  important  provisions  to 
prevent  the  further  misclassification  of  workers 
and  I  support  him  in  this  effort.  I  testified  tie- 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures  yesterday 
on  the  problem  of  the  misclassification  of 
wori<ers  and  in  support  of  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  curb  further  abuse  of  workers  and 
the  law.  I  respectfully  request  that  my  remarks 
be  placed  in  the  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  efforts  to  craft  an  effective 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  misclassification 
of  workers. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  LaNTOS 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  testify  again  before  your  Sub- 
committee on  an  issue  of  great  imjKirtance 
to  me — the  misclassification  of  employees. 
As  we  all  know,  the  President's  health  care 
proixisal.  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  would  re- 
quire businesses  to  help  pay  their  employees' 
health  coverage.  This  leaves  the  critical 
questions:  Who  is  an  employee?  And  how 
should  employers  distinguish  between  em- 
ployees and  independent  contractors  for 
whom  employers  will  not  have  to  provide 
health  benefits? 
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In  the  70's  Cong^ress  enacted  Section  530 
which  provides  several  safe  harbors  for  em- 
ployers to  escape  IRS  assessments  for  past 
misclasslfication  and  to  permit  continued 
misclassificatlon  in  the  future.  If  Section  530 
does  not  apply,  the  determination  of  whether 
an  employer-employee  or  independent  con- 
tractor relationship  exists  is  made  under  a 
very  subjective  20  factor  common  law  test. 

Strong  evidence  suggest  that  the  current 
means  for  determining  employment  status 
has  had  several  negative  effects:  one.  Section 
530  safe  harbors  results  in  similarly  situated 
employers  being  treated  very  differentially 
under  tax  law;  two,  misclassificatlon  al- 
lows— and  actually  encourages — businesses 
to  undercut  competitors  through  unfair 
practices;  three,  misclassificatlon  leaves 
workers  exploited  and  unprotected;  and 
four— surely  an  issue  of  prime  importance  to 
all  of  us— misclassificatlon  deprives  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  significant  revenue. 

The  misclassification  of  workers  is  not  a 
small  problem.  The  IRS  reported  that  in  1984 
one  in  seven  employers  misclassified  some 
three  million  workers  with  $16  billion  in 
compensation.  The  Social  Security  system, 
state  unemployment  funds  and  the  general 
treasury  are  all  losing  money.  More  signifi- 
cantly, these  estimates,  according  to  the 
IRS,  "are  conservative.  They  represent  em- 
ployers with  employment  tax  filing  require- 
ments but  do  not  include  withholding  and 
employment  tax  noncompliance  for  employ- 
ers who  are  completely  noncompliant  with 
employment  taxes  regulations."  In  other 
words,  these  estimates  do  not  include  the 
submerged  bulk  of  the  iceberg,  the  willful 
violators. 

The  incentives  to  misclassify  workers  as 
independent  contractors  are  huge.  An  em- 
ployer who  misclassifies  a  worker  as  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  instead  of  an  employee 
escapes  many  obligations,  including  paying 
half  of  Social  Security  tax.  unemployment 
tax.  workers  compensation  insurance,  with- 
holding income  taxes  and  providing  benefits 
such  as  vacation,  sick  and  family  leave, 
health  and  life  insurance,  pensions,  etc.,  by 
passing  these  obligations  on  to,  in  many 
cases,  unknowing  workers. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Housing,  I  have  seen  the  devastating  effects 
on  workers  who  are  misclassified  as  inde- 
pendent contractors.  The  loss  of  financial 
benefits  and  of  the  many  protections  which 
are  provided  to  employees  can  be  cata- 
strophic in  cases  of  illness,  unemployment 
and  retirement.  I  certainly  agree  with  and 
recognize  the  appropriate  and  valuable  roles 
of  many  who  work  as  independent  contrac- 
tors. It  is  the  misuse  of  the  independent  con- 
tractor status  and  its  serious  adverse  effects 
on  both  employer  and  workers  that  concern 
me. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Chris  Shays, 
and  I  have  introduced' legislation  (H.R.  3069) 
in  an  effort  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  by 
employers  that  occur  in  determining  a  work- 
er's employment  status.  The  President  rec- 
ognizes, and  I  agree,  that  health  care  reform 
will  make  it  imperative  to  develop  clearer 
rules  for  determining  the  employment  status 
of  all  workers. 

I  have  long  advocated  repealing  the  safe 
harbor  provisions  of  Section  530  and  permit- 
ting the  Department  of  Treasury  to  define 
the  term  "employee"  by  regulation  and 
these  provisions  are  contained  in  Sections 
7301-7303  of  the  President's  Health  Security 
Act.  These  important  changes  in  law  would 
improve  revenue  collections,  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  inequitable  tax  administration,  as- 
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sist  legitimate  businesses,  and  help  to  imple- 
ment the  economic  safety  net  we  want  for 
our  workforce.  These  changes  will  also  mini- 
mize the  administrative  and  compliance  bur- 
den on  firms  and  make  it  more  difficult  for 
employers  to  avoid  the  obligation  to  pay 
health  care  premiums  or  inappropriately 
take  advantage  of  premium  discounts. 

I  can  assure  you  that  as  we  move  down  the 
road  toward  employer  mandated  health  care, 
the  incentives  to  misclassify  workers  by  em- 
ployers will  be  even  larger.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter time  to  clarify  the  rules  for  classifying 
workers.  There  is  no  better  time  to  prevent 
worker  misclassification  than  now. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  issue. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 


HON.  JIM  SAXrON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  congratulate  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Edward  A.  Kelly,  as  fie  retires  from 
25  years  of  public  sen/ice  to  Burlington  Coun- 
ty, NJ,  and  a  lifetime  of  public  service  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Ed  fias  served  as  the  county  clerk  of  Bur- 
lington County  for  five  consecutive  5-year 
terms.  In  the  county  elections  in  wfiich  Ed 
campaigned,  he  consistently  received  more 
votes  than  anybody  else  running  for  county  of- 
fice. 

Ed  has  been  very  active  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  Burlington  County.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Burlington  County  Chapter  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Also  in  1993,  Ed  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  Outstanding  Achiever 
Award. 

I  really  got  to  know  Ed  through  his  work  with 
the  Burlington  County  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Ed  is  constantly  working  with  the  young 
service  men  and  women  stationed  at  Fort  Dix 
and  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  to  make  them 
feel  at  home. 

Ed  was  especially  helpful  as  our  community 
fought  and  won  the  fight  to  keep  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  open.  For  his  help  in  this  mam- 
moth effort,  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Recently,  when  I  asked  for  some  biographi- 
cal information  on  Ed.  I  received  a  solid  page 
listing  all  of  the  public  service  organizations 
with  which  Ed  has  been  or  is  associated.  Truly 
Edward  A.  Kelly  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
public  service  to  us  all. 

Thank  you  Ed  tor  your  service,  and  God 
bless  you  and  your  wife.  And  may  you  con- 
tinue as  a  valued  and  active  member  of  our 
community  for  many  years  to  come. 
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by  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  "Employ- 
ment Impact  Statement"  that  would  analyze 
the  impact  of  that  bill  on  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  employment.  I  believe  this  is  an 
action  which  is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long,  members  of  Congress  have 
been  asked  to  vote  for  legislation  that  changes 
the  tax  code  or  authorizes  the  creation  of  new 
government  programs,  policies,  and  mandates 
without  having  any  definitive  information  on 
the  impact  of  that  legislation  on  jobs  and  the 
economy. 

Just  as  CBO  now  tells  us  what  the  cost  of 
legislation  is  to  the  Treasury,  so  too  should  we 
know  the  cost  of  legislation  to  the  economy 
and  people's  jobs. 

We  also  need  to  know  whether  the  bills  we 
are  voting  on  grow  the  economy — or  just  grow 
the  government. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  ev- 
erything we  do  here  has  an  impact  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  economy  to  create  and  sustain  jobs. 
It's  about  time  we  stop  acting  in  an  information 
vacuum. 

Over  the  last  several  years  we  have  seen 
the  law  of  unintended  consequences  come 
into  effect — to  the  detriment  of  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  example,  in  1990  Congress  decided  it 
would  raise  revenue  and  soak  the  rich  by  insti- 
tuting a  so-called  luxury  tax  on  boats.  At  the 
time,  some  members  of  this  House — including 
this  one — opposed  this  measure  out  of  con- 
cern that  it  would  destroy  jobs  in  the  boat 
building  and  boat  selling  industries.  Those 
who  were  in  favor  of  this  tax  dismissed  our  ar- 
guments, suggesting  we  were  just  trying  to 
protect  wealthy  taxpayers. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  we  were  right — 
the  luxury  tax  destroyed  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  boating  industry — most  of  them  blue  collar. 
Once  the  "unintended  consequences"  of  this 
action  became  known,  the  rush  to  repeal  this 
jobs-destroying  tax  took  off  like  a  cigarette 
boat  at  full  throttle. 

If  a  CBO  Employment  Impact  Statement 
had  been  prepared  in  1990,  the  destruction  of 
these  thousands  of  jobs  could  have  been 
averted.  Instead  of  putting  people  on  the  un- 
employment line,  we  would  have  kept  them  on 
the  production  line. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
important  change  to  the  Rules.  Enactment  of 
my  resolution  can  only  improve  the  quality  of 
our  decision-making — and  who  would  argue 
with  that. 


FISCAL  IRRESPONSIBILITY 


RULES  CHANGE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  that  would  change  tt^e 
Rules  of  the  House  to  require  that  every  au- 
thorization and  revenue  bill  be  accompanied 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  that 
Congress  fails  to  balance  the  budget  mort- 
gages more  of  our  children's  future  to  pay  for 
our  fiscal  irresponsibility  today.  In  an  attempt 
to  put  the  Government's  fiscal  house  in  order, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  supported  higher 
taxes.  However,  experience  shows  that  this  is 
a  fallacious  approach  to  deficit  reduction,  as 
Congress  spends  on  average  $1.59  for  every 
$1  tax  increase.  The  real  cause  of  the  deficit, 
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then,  is  not  under-taxation,  but  over-spending. 
As  my  colleagues  consider  the  deficit  and  leg- 
islation calling   for  higher  levels  of  Federal 
spending,  I  urge  them  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Paul  S.  Hewitt,  which  appeared  in  the 
Winter  1994  issue  of  "Policy  Review." 
Owe,  Susannah,  How  Much  the  National 
Debt  Will  Make  You  Cry 
(By  Paul  S.  Hewitt) 
Two  monster  tax  increases  in  1990  and  1993 
were  imposed  on  American  families  in  the 
name    of   deficit    reduction.    The    medicine 
didn't  work. 

America's  national  debt  is  still  spiralling 
out  of  control.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1994,  the  gross  national  debt  stood  at  $4.4 
trillion,  with  projections  that  it  will  grow  by 
another  $311  billion  this  year.  Net  national 
debt— taking  out  money  the  federal  govern- 
ment owes  to  itself,  such  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund— stands  at  $3.3  trillion. 

Congress,  whose  most  important  respon- 
sibility is  to  control  taxing  and  spending, 
isn't  even  close  to  controlling  the  federal 
government's  structural  deficits.  The  pro- 
jected deficit  for  FY  1994  is  $253  billion,  ris- 
ing to  $359  billion  for  FY  2000.  That's  not 
even  counting  the  additional  budgetary  costs 
of  the  Clinton  health  plan,  which  economists 
such  as  Martin  Feldstein  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity have  estimated  could  increase  deficits 
by  as  much  as  $120  billion  a  year. 

cash  you  could  have  used 
What  does  this  mean  for  you?  Last  year 
the  average  American  household  paid  $1,700 
in  taxes  to  finance  interest  on  the  national 
debt — another  $4.50  was  financed  by  borrow- 
ing. It  was  money  you  needed.  A  25-year-old 
who  saves  $1,700  every  year,  earning  6  per- 
cent interest,  can  amass  savings  of  over 
$265,000  by  age  65.  Alternatively,  you  might 
have  used  this  cash  for  Christmas  gifts,  char- 
itable donations,  or  to  help  with  your  college 
bills.  It  is  the  vacation  you  wanted  to  take, 
the  boat  you  wanted  to  buy,  the  suits  you 
wanted  to  replace  but  couldn't. 

These  subtractions  from  your  paycheck  are 
going  to  get  larger.  Net  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  amounted  to  $198  billion  last 
year,  making  it  the  third  largest  program  in 
the  budgets-after  Social  Security  and  de- 
fense. This  is  more  than  the  combined  budg- 
ets of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Edu- 
cation. Labor.  State,  and  Transportation, 
plus  NASA  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Interest  costs  are  expected  to 
grow  65  percent  over  the  next  10  years,  again 
not  counting  the  Clinton  health  plan.  Unless 
you  expect  your  income  to  rise  by  more  than 
65  percent  over  the  same  period,  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  your  earn- 
ings to  finance  Washington's  debt  binge. 

But  you're  caught  in  a  Catch-22.  because 
skyrocketing  deficits  make  it  harder  to  fi- 
nance the  investment  we  need  to  raise  long- 
term  living  standards.  Federal  borrowing  as 
a  share  of  net  private  savings  soared  from  a 
mere  one  percent  in  the  early  1960s  to  a 
whopping  71  percent  during  1991-1992.  As  a  re- 
sult, America  has  the  lowest  savings  rate  in 
the  industrialized  world  and  depends  on  for- 
eign savers  for  its  net  investment.  That  may 
have  been  all  right  in  the  1980s  when  Japa- 
nese and  German  pension  funds  had  surplus 
cash  to  invest  here.  But  those  days  are  over; 
where  are  we  going  to  get  capital  now? 
J900  billion  more 
President  Clinton  and  the  media  like  to 
blame  our  debt  problems  on  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations.  The  national  debt  did 
grow  by  $2.6  trillion  from  1981  through  1993— 
a  threefold  expansion  over  the  $709  billion 
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accumulated  in  the  country's  first  201  years. 
Half  of  the  debt  before  1980  was  incurred  to 
fight  World  War  II,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
new  debt  in  the  Reagan-Bush  years  financed 
the  military  buildup  that  won  the  Cold  War. 
The  remaining  new  debt  would  have  been 
lower  if  most  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
domestic  spending  cuts  hadn't  been  pro- 
nounced "dead  on  arrival"  in  the  Congress. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  each  household's 
share  of  the  national  debt  has  grown  by 
$28,500  since  1980,  each  individual's  by  $10,400. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  next  five  years,  the 
Clinton  administration  plans  to  increase  the 
national  debt  by  another  $1.12  trillion— or 
about  $12,100  per  household.  Again  that's  not 
counting  the  cost  of  the  health  plan.  It  also 
assumes  that  long-term  interest  rates  stay 
low.  Should  interest  rates  return  to  the  lev- 
els just  five  years  ago— a  possible  response  to 
simultaneous  economic  recoveries  in  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  or  simply  a  resurgence 
of  inflation— annual  debt  service  costs  could 
rise  by  another  $70  billion,  or  $760  per  house- 
hold. 

There  is  one  overriding  reason  for  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  national  debt,  and  that  is  the 
skyrocketing  of  payments  for  the  elderly. 
Over  the  next  decade,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  forecasts  that  annual 
federal  spending  will  grow  by  roughly  $900 
billion.  This  will  require  an  additional  $8,700 
in  tax  revenues  and  deficit  spending  per 
household  by  year  2003.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  this  growth  is  accounted  for  by  entitle- 
ment programs  and  interest  payments  on  the 
publicly  held  debt.  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, Medicaid  payments  to  the  elderly,  and 
federal  pensions  account  for  60  percent. 

Indeed,  because  most  federal  social  spend- 
ing is  on  retirees,  pressure  on  taxes  and  defi- 
cits is  tied  closely  to  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  old  age.  The  elderly  population  will 
explode  when  the  enormous  baby  boom  co- 
hort reaches  the  age  of  entitlement  in  2007. 
That's  when  the  real  debt  crisis  begins. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, spending  on  the  elderly  under  current 
law  is  projected  to  grow  by  $150  billion  to 
$200  billion  per  year  in  1992  dollars.  By  2030, 
according  to  government  estimates  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
systems,  the  combined  cost  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  systems,  the  combined 
cost  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  (Parts 
A  and  B)  will  equal  48  percent  of  payroll,  as- 
suming output  per  worker  grows  as  fast  as  it 
did  in  the  1980s. 

Congress  meanwhile,  is  doing  virtually 
nothing  to  address  the  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  Foundation's 
(NTUF)  Congressional  Budget  Tracking  Sys- 
tem Survey  found  that  just  two  out  of  the 
332  bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to 
cut  spending  (compared  with  1.594  that 
sought  to  increase  spending)  would  have 
trimmed  old-age  benefits.  These  bills,  draft- 
ed by  former  congressman  Leon  Panetta,  a 
Democrat  who  is  now  the  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and  Repub- 
lican Senator  Hank  Brown  (R-CO),  drew  only 
a  few  cosponsors— mostly  moderate  Demo- 
crats. Neither  actually  specified  how  to  cut 
Social  Security  Medicare,  or  federal  pen- 
sions. Instead,  both  measures  sought  to 
"cap"  programs  elliptically  referred  to  as 
"entitlements"  or  "mandatory  spending." 
How  they  would  have  worked  is  anyone's 
guess. 

KASICH-PENNY  PINCHING 

In  the  current  Congress  the  outlook  for 
spending  reform  is  brighter,  though  not 
much.  Of  the  271  spending  reduction  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  first  session  of  the  current 
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Congress,  four  now  seek  to  trim  entitle- 
ments. Meanwhile,  proposed  cuts  in  l>oth  en- 
titlements and  discretionary  spending  were 
combined  in  a  late-session  bipartisan  amend- 
ment by  Representatives  John  Kasich  (R- 
OH)  and  Tim  Penny  (D-MN),  which  would 
have  reduced  cumulative  deficits  over  the 
next  five  years  by  9  percent.  That  this  im- 
portant measure  failed  by  just  eight  votes, 
despite  strong  opposition  from  the  White 
House,  Democratic  leadership,  and  senior 
citizen  lobbies  (based,  revealingly,  on  the 
claim  that  deficits  are  needed  to  fund  health 
benefits),  could  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  Con- 
gress is  getting  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Still,  it  was  just  a  first  step,  and  Con- 
gress refused  to  take  it. 

In  the  early  1980s  conservatives  argued 
that  we  could  grow  our  way  out  of  the  defl- 
cit^or,  technically  speaking,  that  deficit- 
funded  tax  cuts  would  cause  revenues  to 
grow  faster  than  the  ensuing  rise  in  debt 
service  costs.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  argument 
had  merit.  However,  it  depended  implicitly 
on  the  administration's  ability  to  hold  down 
spending,  which  never  happened.  Despite  re- 
peated attempts  under  President  Reagan  to 
stem  the  growth  of  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  federal  pension  outlays, 
the  Republicans  were  singularly  unsuccessful 
in  their  efforts  to  restrain  entitlement 
growth.  Under  George  Bush,  they  all  but 
gave  up. 

Now  a  bipartisan  consensus  may  be  begin- 
ning to  emerge.  To  cit-  one  example:  Demo- 
crat Bill  Bradley  and  Republican  Alan  Simp- 
son, joined  by  seven  other  Senators  of  l>oth 
parties,  have  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  investigate  potential  savings  from 
the  means-testing  of  entitlements  benefits. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  public 
will  support  politicians  with  the  courage  to 
lead  us  into  entitlement  reforms.  NTUF's 
July  1993  Survey  of  Retirement  Confidence 
found  that  62  percent  of  Americans  over  age 
25  would  rather  see  cuts  in  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  than  yet  another  tax  increase. 
Fully  70  percent  supported  "reducing  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  benefits  to  high  in- 
come recipients,"  an  increase  of  7  percentage 
points  over  the  year  before.  Eighty-one  per- 
cent of  Americans  ages  26  to  44  express  little 
or  no  confidence  that  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  promises  will  be  honored,  three 
times  more  than  among  Americans  55  and 
over. 

One  potential  reform  is  to  couple  means- 
testing  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  ben- 
efits, with  deep  new  tax  incentives  for  i>er- 
sonal  retirement  saving.  A  recent  CBO  study 
suggests  that  as  much  as  $150  billion  in  enti- 
tlements benefits  went  last  year  to  house- 
holds with  incomes  over  $50,000.  Reductions 
in  this  subsidy  could  greatly  relieve  pressure 
on  federal  spending  while  increasing  the  in- 
centive to  save  and  invest.  Such  a  policy  haa 
several  advantages.  It  would  raise  the  ane- 
mic national  savings  rate  and  foster  growth. 
It  would  address  the  anxieties  of  the  middle- 
aging  cohorts  who  will  soon  dominate  the 
electorate.  It  would  reinforce  the  basic  truth 
of  capitalism — that  those  who  can  do  for 
themselves,  should.  And  finally,  it  would  re- 
tard the  growth  of  spending,  at  last  enabling 
America  to  outgrow  its  oppressive  interest 
burden. 

Every  dollar  of  federal  spending  now  adds 
21  cents  to  the  net  national  debt.  Thus,  in 
FY  1993,  Social  Security  added  $57  billion  to 
the  national  debt;  defense,  $55  billion;  Medi- 
care. $27  billion;  Medicaid.  $14  billion;  and  all 
domestic  discretionary  spending  combined. 
$43  billion.  If  you  are  a  beneficiary  of  a  fed- 
eral program— whether  it  be  a  Social  Secu- 
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rity  check  or  cotton  support  payments  or 
student  loans— you  should  be  aware  that  you 
are  adding  more  than  one  dollar  to  the  na- 
tional debt  for  every  five  dollars  you  receive. 

Future  retirees  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
precariousness  of  Social  Security.  More  than 
SI  trillion  (a  quarter  of  the  $4.3  trillion  gross 
national  debt)  is  owed  by  the  Treasury's 
General  Fund  to  the  many  trust  funds  that 
populate  the  government's  books — among 
them:  Social  Security,  with  $366  billion  in  re- 
serves; Civil  Service  Retirement.  $319  billion; 
Medicare.  $149  billion;  and  Highway.  $22  bil- 
lion. These  assets  are  no  more  than  book- 
keeping entries;  they  consist  of  I.O.U.'s  from 
the  Treasury.  A  series  of  court  decisions  dat- 
ing back  to  1937  have  established  that  the 
Treasury's  debts  to  the  trust  funds  need  not 
be  honored.  Congress  can  liquidate  the  assets 
of  a  trust  fund,  and  any  obligation  to  dis- 
pense funds  from  them,  at  its  discretion. 
Once  future  retirees  realize  this,  there  will 
be  growing  political  support  for  smaller  re- 
tirement benefits  in  exchange  for  greater  re- 
tirement security. 

Cutting  spending  is  in  vogxie  these  days, 
and  it  is  important  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  abolish  the  many  unnecessary  dis- 
cretionary programs  that  populate  the  budg- 
et, from  tea  tasting  to  helium  reserves.  But 
together,  these  programs  do  not  add  up  to 
much  nor  are  they  the  cause  of  the  explosive 
growth  in  national  debt. 

Only  through  reform  of  entitlements  can 
Americans  rebuild  their  communities  on  the 
twin  pillars  of  thrift  and  enterprise,  commu- 
nities where  citizens  are  self-reliant  and  se- 
cure in  their  retirement  expectations,  where 
assembly  lines  for  products  invented  here 
never  go  elsewhere  for  want  of  investment 
capital,  and  where  interest  on  the  debt  grows 
more  slowly  than  the  economy,  revenues, 
and  personal  income.  The  sooner  we  reform 
entitlements  spending,  the  better  for  us  all. 


OPPOSITION  TO  DRUG 
LEGALIZATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  sug- 
gestion of  Surgeon  General  Joycelyn  Elders 
that  the  legalization  of  drugs  merited  study, 
and  the  Clinton  administration's  own  policy  of 
deemphasizing  drug  enforcement  and  interdic- 
tion in  favor  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
have  created  great  concern  in  the  drug  en- 
forcement community. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  pair  of  articles  on  the  subject  that  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  Both  authors  daily  work 
with  victims  of  drug  abuse  and  their  families. 

Father  George  Clements,  a  black  priest  who 
has  seen  first  hand  the  impact  of  narcotics  on 
Chicago's  South  Side,  states  categorically  that 
"drugs  is  death,"  and  says  that  were  Jesus 
Christ  alive  today,  he  would  be  a  drug  fighter. 

Ms.  Babette  Wise,  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School,  and  coordinator  of  the  university's  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  clinic,  declares  that  if 
anything,  our  drug  abuse  laws  need  strength- 
ening. 

Both  of  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  Standard,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washing- 
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ton,  where  the  issue  of  drug  use  and  its  im- 
pact is  far  from  an  academic  debate. 

The  articles  follow: 

Jesus  Would  be  a  Drug  Fighter 
(By  Father  George  Clements) 

Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders'  suggestion  to  study 
drug  legalization  is  preposterous. 

The  synonym  for  drugs  is  death. 

For  22  years  I  was  pastor  of  Holy  Angels 
Church  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  lowest 
socio-economic  area.  The  many  funerals  of 
drug  overdose  victims  I  conducted  at  Holy 
Angels  convinced  me  that  drugs  equal  death. 

Were  Jesus  Christ  walking  the  streets  of 
New  York  or  Miami  or  Chicago  today,  he 
would  be  involved  in  fighting  drugs.  Jesus 
never  hesitated  to  take  a  stand  on  hard  is- 
sues— like  leprosy.  Despised  and  shunned, 
drug  addicts  are  today's  lepers. 

Jesus  hated  leprosy  and  loved  lepers.  We 
must  hate  addiction  and  love  addicts. 

Many  of  us  who  battle  the  satanic  evils  of 
drugs  are  ministers,  lawyers,  treatment 
counselors,  orange-hat  patrols,  police.  We 
dare  not  lose  heart,  dare  not  surrender  to  the 
screams  that  "after  all.  everyone  does 
drugs." 

Had  I  listened  to  them.  I  would  never  have 
attacked  the  drug  paraphernalia  empire.  I 
had  just  come  back  from  the  funeral  of 
Tommy,  a  16-year  old  drug  overdose  victim. 
I  sat  with  my  head  down  on  my  desk  sobbing 
uncontrollably. 

Suddenly  the  Holy  Spirit  yanked  me  up  by 
my  Roman  collar:  "Listen  to  your  leader's 
message.  Get  up  off  your  dead  posterior!" 

I  jumped  into  my  car  and  drove  to  a  gro- 
cery store  that  sells  chewing  gum.  candy,  po- 
tato chips  and  cookies.  Many  of  Holy  Angels' 
1,300  students  are  customers. 

On  the  store's  shelves  right  next  to  those 
goodies  was  a  dazzling  array  of  drug  para- 
phernalia—crack pipes,  coke  pipes,  coke 
spoons,  freebase  kits,  pony  packs  (small  cel- 
lophane containers),  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes. 

Each  morning  the  white  store  owner  drove 
from  his  affluent  suburb  into  our  black 
neighborhood.  That  day  I  yelled  at  him 
through  his  bullet-proof  partition,  "Take 
that  drug  excrement  off  your  shelves,  right 
now!" 

"Get  out  of  my  store!" 

"Would  you  allow  your  children  to  use  this 
mess?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"Why  are  you  selling  it  here  in  our  neigh- 
borhood?" 

"Because  you  niggers  don't  care!" 

I  left  the  store,  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
said  to  every  prospective  customer: 

"You  don't  want  to  go  in  there.  He's  sell- 
ing drug  paraphernalia  to  our  kids." 

"Father,  you're  right.  I'm  not  going  in." 

The  owner  had  no  customers,  so  45  minutes 
later  he  came  outside. 

"I've  taken  it  off  the  shelves." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Back  in  the  storage  room." 

"Bring  that  stuff  out  here  on  the  sidewalk. 
We  are  going  to  take  these  baseball  bats  out 
the  trunk  of  my  car  and  smash  it  up." 

Soon,  joined  by  other  priests,  we  went  to 
other  stores,  doing  the  same  thing,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  state  legislatures.  Now  we  are 
pushing  for  federal  legislation  to  ban  drug 
paraphernalia. 

On  a  related  note.  I  am  disgusted  at  the 
pious  declarations  of  so-called  "role  model" 
athletes  and  entertainers.  They  tell  us  they 
were  once  into  drugs  but  are  now  drug  free. 
The  hidden  message  youngsters  hear  is  that 
if  they  happen  to  take  drugs  they  can  simply 
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follow  their  role  models'  example  and  over- 
come the  addiction. 

The  athletes  and  entertainers  I  want  to 
hear  from  are  those  who  openly  state  that 
they've  never  taken  drugs,  are  not  presently 
taking  drugs  and  have  no  intention  of  taking 
drugs  in  the  future. 

I  am  adamant:  Love  the  addict,  hate  the 
addiction. 

Law  Must  Not  Become  an  Enabler 
(By  Babette  A.  Wise) 

Dr.  Joycelyn  Elders  is  correct  that  we 
should  look  at  our  drug  abuse  laws. 

But  any  change  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  laws  rather  than  weak- 
ening or  eliminating  them. 

Something  is  wrong  when  the  leading  U.S. 
health  professional  hints  at  lessening  the 
consequences  for  dangerous,  life-threatening 
behavior.  Yet  the  surgeon  general  said  that 
drug  legalization  should  be  re-evaluated. 

That  message  should  be  labeled  hazardous 
to  the  nation's  health. 

People  most  often  seek  help  for  drug  or  al- 
cohol abuse  when  there  have  been  negative 
consequences  in  their  lives.  Removing  one  of 
those  negative  consequences  by  legalizing 
drugs  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

From  my  own  experiences  as  a  therapist  in 
the  field.  I  estimate  that  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  patients  I  have  seen  decide  to  seek 
help  without  experiencing  a  negative  con- 
sequence, such  as  an  arrest. 

I  spend  most  of  my  working  hours  with  al- 
coholics, drug  addicts  and  their  families.  The 
good  news  is  that  drug  addicts  can  get  bet- 
ter. What  keeps  them  from  getting  better  are 
enablers. 

Enablers  are  those  who.  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, facilitate  substance  abuse  by  cover- 
ing up,  denying  or  elim-.nating  any  negative 
consequences.  Parents,  schools,  religious  in- 
stitutions, health  professionals  and  friends 
all  want  to  be  "kind"  and  to  "help"  those  in 
need. 

But  true  help  means  focusing  on  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  substance  abuse  and 
searching  for  leverage  to  get  the  abuser  into 
treatment.  Enablers  do  the  opposite  by  re- 
moving negative  consequences. 

Intervention  is  a  structured  consequence 
led  by  a  trained  professional.  It's  not  easy, 
but  it  can  help.  Participants  in  an  interven- 
tion lovingly  confront  the  addict  with  the 
facts.  If  treatment  is  refused,  family  and 
friends  must  be  prepared  to  end  the  relation- 
ship. Threats  will  not  work.  The  hope  is  that 
the  pressure  and  isolation  will  force  the  ad- 
dict into  treatment. 

Parents  can  be  the  worst  enablers.  Con- 
tinuing to  provide  money,  clothing,  food  and 
car  keys  to  an  addicted  child  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. 

Educational  institutions  can  be  enablers. 
Lectures  and  posters  are  meaningless  with- 
out credible  deterrents  and  negative  con- 
sequences for  substance  abuse. 

At  Georgetown  there  is  an  alcohol  and 
drug  education  program  structured  like  a 
DWI  program. 

A  student  adjudicated  for  a  substance- 
abuse-related  problem  must  attend  this  pro- 
gram, go  to  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meet- 
ing, pay  a  fine  and  perform  community  serv- 
ice. If  it  is  determined  that  the  student  has 
a  serious  addiction,  treatment  will  be  man- 
datory. 

Only  through  the  campus  adjudication  sys- 
tem could  these  students  have  been  reached. 

Health  professionals  can  be  enablers.  Too 
many  treat  the  results  of  substance  abuse,  be 
it  gastro-intestinal  problems,  broken  bones 
or  even  depression  without  diagnosing  and 


treating  the  primary  problem:  substance 
abuse. 

Addictive  prescriptions  should  not  be  given 
to  addicts  under  the  guise  of  "helping"  to  re- 
lieve physical  or  emotional  pain.  The  study 
of  addictions  should  be  standard  in  medical 
school  curricula. 

Addicts  may  function  at  a  high  level  for 
quite  some  time  while  their  disease  is  eating 
them  up  inside. 

Many  patients  I  treat  would  not  be  drug 
free  were  it  not  for  the  legal  consequences 
that  made  treatment  a  necessity. 

Dr.  Elders  should  turn  her  power  and  tal- 
ent in  the  direction  of  educating  enablers 
and  away  from  any  thought  of  legalizing 
drugs.  The  law  itself  must  not  become  an  en- 
abler. 


GOLDEN  ISLES  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JACK  KINGSTON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
year,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many 
times  in  Glynn  County  to  meet  with  constitu- 
ents at  a  variety  of  events  and  activities.  One 
of  those  occasions  was  a  Town  Meeting  which 
was  attended  by  citizens  from  Brunswick,  and 
the  Golden  Isles  of  Jekyll  Island,  Saint  Simons 
Island,  and  Sea  Island. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  downtown  Bruns- 
wick over  the  lunch  hour  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  l(3cal  citizens  to  discuss  issues  of  in- 
terest to  them.  The  meeting  was  a  success 
based  upon  the  number  and  type  of  legislative 
topics  discussed  and  because  of  the  size  of 
the  crowd.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
location  of  the  Town  Meeting,  held  inside  the 
restored  Ritz  Theatre  which  serves  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Golden  Isles  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Association  (GIAHA). 

Because  of  the  significant  contributions 
which  the  Association  makes  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  Glynn  County  area  through  its  arts 
and  humanities  programs,  I  asked  Helen  Alex- 
ander, the  Executive  Director  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  provide  me  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  background  and  recent  activities  of 
GIAHA,  so  I  could  share  the  information  with 
my  congressional  colleagues. 

Golden  Isles  Arts  and  Humanities 
Association 

organizational  HISTOR'V 

The  Glynn  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  the  City  of  Brunswick  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners have  designated  the  Golden  Isles  Arts 
and  Humanities  Association,  Inc.,  (GIAHA) 
as  the  umbrella  coordinating  agency  for  the 
arts  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  various  endeavors  to  strengthen 
cultural  arts  organizations  and  artists  in 
several  art  forms  and  from  all  sectors  of  the 
community.  This  official  designation  came 
early  in  1993.  but  GIAHA  had  functioned  un- 
officially in  this  capacity  for  five  years.  As 
such,  GIAHA  has  as  its  mission.  "To  promote 
and  strengthen  cultural  arts  and  humanities 
in  Glynn  County  through  programs,  edu- 
cation, and  interaction  with  and  support  of 
artists  and  other  arts  organizations." 

From  its  inception.  GIAHA  has  supported 
the  total  Glynn  County  arts  community 
through     various     means,     and     especially 
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through  its  Arts  Advisory  Council  with 
members  from  all  county  cultural  organiza- 
tions, art  galleries,  museums,  and  other  re- 
lated entities.  This  Advisory  Council,  rep- 
resenting all  local  arts  and  humanities 
groups,  meets  bi-monthly  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  GIAHA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  carries  out  community  arts  projects 
on  its  own.  as  well.  GIAHA's  30-member 
Board  of  Directors  includes  community  lead- 
ers, business  people,  artists,  and  retired  edu- 
cators, and  is  reflective  of  the  multi-cultural 
population  of  the  area. 

GIAHA  coordinates  the  arts  program  for 
the  Brunswick-Golden  Isles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Leadership  Glynn  participants,  and 
GIAHA's  executive  director  is  chairperson  of 
the  Chamber's  Cultural  Arts  Committee. 
GIAHA  also  serves  the  Chamber  as  the  coor- 
dinator for  the  local  •1966  Committee"  lead- 
ing up  to  the  1996  Summer  Olympics  to  be 
headquartered  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  with 
some  events  occurring  on  the  coast. 

Realizing  the  needs  for  direction  and  ade- 
quate resources  to  assure  growth  and  success 
in  achieving  its  mission,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors has  developed  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
organization.  Plans  adopted  and  imple- 
mented by  the  board  of  directors  in  the  cat- 
egory "Interaction  With  Other  Arts  Organi- 
zations" include;— Provide  opportunities  for 
developing  boards/staffs  through  workshops, 
nonprofit  resource  center,  and  networking;— 
Support  activities  of  Arts  Advisory  Council 
and  other  arts  organizations  through  a  pub- 
lished directory,  a  KIOSK,  and  by  function- 
ing as  a  ticket  outlet;— Continue  publishing 
the  quarterly  arts  calendar;— Co-sponsor 
multi-cultural  events,  such  as  humanities 
lectures  with  the  public  library;— Encourage 
autonomy  of  other  arts  groups;— Maintain 
master  calendar  of  arts/humanities  events  to 
avoid  overlap  of  services  and  conflicts  in 
scheduling  events;— Develop  partnership 
with  Brunswick  College  to  serve  each  other's 
needs,  e.g..  provide  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents of  theater  to  obtain  experience  in  pro- 
duction, lighting,  set-building,  etc.  Long- 
range  plans  are  updated  annually  during  the 
Board  of  Directors'  workshop. 

PROGRAMMING  HISTORY 

In  a  Brunswick  News  editorial  titled 
"Glynn  Arts  Flourishing"  in  May  1993,  a  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  naming  of  Golden 
Isles  Arts  and  Humanities  Association  as  the 
coordinating  agency  for  all  the  major  arts- 
related  groups  in  the  country,  stating  "This 
move  should  enhance  the  efforts  of  all  the 
organizations."  Continuing  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  implicit  in  this  des- 
ignation, an  example  is  the  very  successful 
media  workshop  held  for  non-profits  in  Sep- 
tember 1993.  with  over  50  perticipants  from 
county  organizations. 

The  Tillandsia  Festival  held  in  May  offered 
performances,  art  exhibits,  well-known  au- 
thors in  a  speaker's  forum,  activities  for 
children  of  all  ages  at  Tillandsia  in  the  Park, 
and  many  other  events.  Jazz  concerts  in  the 
park  were  exceptionally  well-attended,  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  families  to  picnic 
while  enjoying  the  music  and  sea-breeze.  Be- 
lieving that  investing  in  our  children  can 
help  alleviate  potential  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  enrich  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives,  the  "Ritz  Kidz"  agenda 
continues  to  feature  innovative  programs  for 
children,  working  with  Glynn  County 
schools  through  the  Partners  In  Education 
program,  was  well  as  with  the  African-Amer- 
ican Institute  for  the  Arts.  GIAHA  provides 
after-school  drama  workshops  at  the  Ritz 
Theatre  for  children  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  an  opportunity  for  theatrical  expe- 
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riences.  Also,  through  a  partnership  with 
other  arts  organizations  and  the  Partners  In 
Education  program,  artists-in-residence  pro- 
grams are  established  to  provide  much-need- 
ed arts  activities  for  elementary  schools  in 
Glynn  county,  drawing  from  the  wealth  of 
local  talented  artists  available.  Humanities 
programs  for  the  schools  include  the  recent 
poetry  readings  by  a  well-known  local  au- 
thor. 

As  the  agency  responsible  for  updating  on 
a  weekly  basis  a  local  Arts  Hotline.  GIAHA 
receives  informaiton  from  other  organiza- 
tions about  events,  performances,  classes, 
etc..  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  inclusion 
on  the  master  calendar,  the  quarterly  "Cul- 
tural Arts  Calendar,"  and,  a?  space  allows,  in 
the  bi-monthly  newsletter.  Part  of  GIAHA's 
outreach  efforts  include  supporting  and  in- 
cluding in  its  programs  the  multi-cultural 
population  and  offering  classes  and  perform- 
ances at  the  Ritz  Theatre  and  other  loca- 
tions to  the  "Developmentally  Disabled" 
population.  The  downtown  location  of  the 
Ritz  has  the  advantage  of  close  proximity  to 
neighborhoods  populated  by  .African-Ameri- 
cans and  low-income  citizens  living  In  public 
housing  projects. 

GIAHA  has  been  successful  in  developing  a 
"Season  at  the  Ritz"  with  five  professional 
performances,  as  a  result  of  a  partnership 
with  the  City  of  Brunswick  to  manage  the 
city-owned  historic  Ritz  Theatre  in  down- 
town Brunswick.  Named  the  "Best  Non-prof- 
it Group  in  Georgia"  at  a  statewide  meeting 
of  Downtown  Development  organizations  in 
1992.  GIAHA  has  gained  recognition  for  its 
vision  in  seeing  the  potential  for  the  almost- 
abandoned  Ritz  Theatre  and  for  increasing 
its  use  dramatically  since  assuming  manage- 
ment of  the  facility.  Several  programs  are 
becoming  annual  events  in  conjunction  with 
the  Downtown  Development  Authority's 
Main  Street  Program. 

GIAHA  has  been  named  (by  Georgia  Coun- 
cil for  the  arts)  the  regional  administrative 
agency  for  the  newly-established  Grassroots 
Arts  Program  (GAP)  for  a  seven-county 
Coastal  Georgia  region.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  bring  arts  activities  to  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state  with  new  state  monies  for  the 
arts  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  Appli- 
cations have  been  received  in  GIAHA's  of- 
fice, and  will  be  reviewed  by  the  15-member 
GAP  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  seven  counties. 
GIAHA's  executive  director  is  the  staff  per- 
son responsible  for  administration  of  the 
program. 

Joining  the  national  public  awareness 
campaign.  GIAHA  received  proclamations 
from  the  City  of  Brunswick  and  the  Glynn 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  declaring 
October  1993  as  "Arts  and  Humanities 
Month."  Ads  were  placed  in  various  media, 
including  billboards,  recognizing  all  the 
local  arts  organizations  and  showcasing 
their  October  events. 

To  help  celebrate  Arts  and  Humanities 
Month.  Georgia's  Governor  Zell  Miller  was 
present  for  the  opening  of  GIAHA's  Gov- 
ernor's Art  Exhibit  at  the  Ritz  Theatre  on 
Saturday.  October  16.  Other  activities  during 
October  included  major  art  festivals  by 
Glynn  Art  Association  and  Coastal  Center 
for  the  Arts,  season  openings  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Civic  Orchestra,  the  Island  Players. 
Season  at  the  Ritz.  and  the  Island  Concert 
Association,  as  well  as  many  other  arts  and 
humanities  activities  at  Brunswick  College, 
the  library,  and  other  locations. 

A  letter  to  all  of  us  from  President  Clinton 
said  in  part.  'The  arts  and  humanities  en- 
able Americans  from  every  walk  of  life  to  re- 
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spond  to  both  their  indivdiuality  and  their 
shared  experiences  in  ways  that  make  the 
human  spirit  soar.  .  .  .the  arts  and  human- 
ities help  us  deepen  our  understanding  of  one 
another,  honor  our  differences,  and  celebrate 
our  shared  experiences  and  values  as  Ameri- 
cans." 

This  is  only  a  small  sampling  of  what  is 
happening  in  Glynn  county,  Georgia. 
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Carolyn  B.  Maloney;  Lynn  C.  Woolsey; 
Barbara-Rose  Collins;  Leslie  Byrne. 
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LORI  PELLETIER  TO  RECEIVE 
CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  encouraging  him  to 
enforce  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1 963. 

My  colleagues  who  signed  the  letter  include: 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    Mr.    HOCHBRUECKNER,    Mr. 

FiLNER,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Ms.  FuRSE,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mrs.  Maloney,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Ms. 
Velazquez,  Mrs.  Byrne,  Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wasnington.  DC.  February  7.  1994. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  1992.  American 
women  earned  an  average  of  75  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  men.  College  educated 
women  earned  $10,000  less  than  men  with  the 
same  education.  Calculated  over  a  lifetime, 
this  means  a  woman  can  expect  to  lose  ap- 
proximately $420,000  due  to  unequal  pay 
practices. 

These  startling  facts  indicate  gender-based 
wage  discrimination  continues  to  exist  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  concerned  because 
this  is  a  violation  of  civil  rights  and  a  seri- 
ous economic  threat.  Unequal  pay  between 
women  and  men  fuels  other  problems  within 
our  economy,  including  the  health  care  cri- 
sis, the  growing  number  of  working  poor  and 
the  number  of  children  living  in  povert.v. 

Clearly,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  [EEOC]  has  been  remiss 
in  recent  years  in  enforcing  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  of  1963.  which  prohibits  discrimination 
based  upon  sex.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
the  number  of  equal  pay  cases  pursued  by 
the  EEOC  fall  from  79  in  1980  to  2  in  1992. 

Given  these  sobering  facts,  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  your  administration  is  taking  the 
proper  steps  to  enforce  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963.  The  lack  of  commitment  to  this  prob- 
lem by  previous  administrations  largely  ex- 
plains the  huge  drop  in  equal  pay  cases  the 
EEOC  has  pursued.  There  are  currently  three 
open  seats  on  the  EEOC — one  being  the 
Chair— awaiting  your  appointment. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  go  forward  with  your  nominations  to  the 
EEOC  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  pur- 
suing violations  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
The  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  issue  is  too 
important  to  be  ignored  any  longer. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
ensure  that  women  are  paid  based  upon  ap- 
propriate job  criteria,  not  gender. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Michael  A.  Andrews;  Patricia  Schroeder; 
Marcy   Kaptur;    Barbara   B.    Kennelly; 
Elizabeth    Furse;    Bob    Filner;    Nancy 
Pelosi;    Nydia    M.    Velazquez;    Jolene 
Unsoeld;    Corrine    Brown;    Nt-il    Aber- 
crombie;    George    J.     Hochbrueckner; 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon  I 
will  present  a  Congressional  Award  to  Lori 
Pelletier,  a  very  mature  15-year-old  from  Wil- 
ton. NY. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  bad  things  about  today's 
young  people,  Mr.  Speaker.  Actually,  there  are 
many  fine  young  people  across  this  great 
country  of  ours,  and  this  is  the  story  of  one  of 
them. 

As  you  know,  the  Congressional  Award  sin- 
gles out  youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
23.  On  the  bronze  level,  the  youths  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  personal  development,  volun- 
teer public  service,  physical  fitness,  and  explo- 
ration. 

For  her  personal  development,  Lori  com- 
pleted leader  training,  peer  counselor  training, 
CPR,  and  first  aid  as  part  of  becoming  a  sen- 
ior Girl  Scout.  Her  volunteer  public  service 
consisted  in  helping  her  teachers,  and  prepar- 
ing and  serving  meals  in  a  soup  kitchen. 

She  met  her  exploration  requirement  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  was  a  story  in  itself.  To  raise 
$5,000  for  the  3-week  trip,  she  sold  60  cases 
of  M&M  candy,  babysat,  and  contacted  doz- 
ens of  local  businesses  and  organizations  for 
support. 

I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  that  we  can 
expect  big  things  in  the  future  from  someone 
as  focused  and  resourceful  as  Loh.  I'm  not 
really  that  surprised  by  her  achievements, 
since  her  brothers,  Kevin  and  Eric,  were  both 
Boy  Scouts  and  both  successful  applicants  to 
the  Congressional  Award  Program. 

Eric  Pelletier,  in  fact,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valued  people  on  my  congressional  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  spend  loo  much  time 
reading  the  newspapers  and  watching  tele- 
vision documentaries  and  newscasts,  we 
might  get  a  false  idea  of  today's  generation  of 
young  people.  But  you  ought  to  meet  some  of 
them  as  I  have,  not  only  in  my  district  but  on 
military  bases  all  over  the  world.  Because  of 
young  people  like  Lori  Pelletier,  our  future  is  in 
good  hands. 

Please  join  me  in  a  salute  to  a  very  accom- 
plished young  lady,  Lori  Pelletier  of  Wilton, 
NY. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 


any   cancellations   or  changes   in   the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  10,  1994,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  ERISA  preemption 
of  State  prevailing  wage  laws. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act,  to 
establish  comprehensive  health  care 
for  every  American,  focusing  on  the 
needs  of  Americans  with  disabilities. 

SEMSO 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  L.  Baldini.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Charles  R.  Baquet  III.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  Jeanette  W.  Hyde,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  and  to  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines. 

SD-A\9 

FEBRUARY  15 
8:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  41.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

SD-226 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  41.  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  require  a 
balanced  budget. 

SD-226 
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FEBRUARY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

SD-192 
12:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  41,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  require  a 
balanced  budget. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gordon  P.  Eaton,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Direc- 
tor  of   the    United    States   Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
and  services  for  homeless  veterans. 

SRr-118 

FEBRUARY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1822.  to  foster  the 
further   development    of   the    Nation's 
telecommunications  infrastructure  and 
protection  of  the  public  interest. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed   budget   request    for   fiscal    year 
1995  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1114.  au- 
thorizing  funds   for   programs   of   the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations'  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  to  ex- 
amine the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

SH-2I6 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coalition  Defense  and  Reinforc- 
ing Forces  to  examine  the  future  of  the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization 
(NATO). 

SH-2I6 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget   request   for   fiscal    year 
1995  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1824,  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Branch. 

SR-301 
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MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1995 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA). 

SR-253 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine  emerging 
and  current  state-of-the-art  technology 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  Senate. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1995  for  veterans 
programs. 

SR-418 

MARCH  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on   S.   1824.   to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Branch,  focusing 
on  Title  I.  relating  to  reform  of  the 
Senate. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1995    for    the 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

SD-192 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1995    for   the 
United  States  Army. 

SD-192 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on   S.   1824.  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Branch,  focusing 
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on  Title  I.  relating  to  reform  of  the 
Senate. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  Non  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1995    for    the 
United  Sutes  Air  Force. 

SD-192 
MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power and  personnel  programs. 

SD-1I6 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of    the    AMV^ETS.    American    Ex-Pris- 
oners   of   War.    Vietnam    Veterans    of 
America.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.   Army.  The  Re- 
tired   Officers    Association,    and    the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defen.se  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs,  focusing 
on  manpower  and  equipment  require- 
ments  and    the    restructuring   of   bri- 
gades. 

SD-116 

APRIL  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
classified  programs. 

S-^07.  Capitol 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment    of     Defense,     focusing     on 
health  services  and  infrastructure. 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  stra- 
tegic programs. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  21 


10;00a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
intelligence  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
National     Foreign     Intelligence     Pro- 
grams (NFIP)  and  Tactical  Intelligence 
and  Related  Activities  (TIARA). 

S-407.  Capitol 
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MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,   focusing  on  de- 
fense conversion  programs. 

SD-192 


MAY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
Pacific  Rim,  NATO,  and  peacekeeping 
programs. 

SD-192 
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MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 

JULY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1995  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-192 

JULY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1995   for  the   Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-192 


February  10,  1994 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsday,  February  10,  1994 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  George  Wilson,  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  Church.  Washington,  DC,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  it  was  You  who  first  planted  us 
on  this  Earth. 

You  fenced  us  around  with  the  love  of 
our  families  and  friends. 

Their  care  towered  over  us. 

Under  the  shelter  of  this  tower. 

We  grew  in  safety  and  peace. 

The  year  of  our  life  is  passing. 

The  harvest  is  approaching. 

What  have  we  to  show? 

What  fruit  have  we  produced? 

What  if,  after  all  this  care. 

We  should  be  found  to  be  without  the 
fruits  of  love? 

What  if  we  had  nothing  to  offer. 

But  the  sour  grapes  of  indifference, 
selfishness,  and  neglect? 

May  You,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 

And  with  Your  patient  urging. 

Help  us  to  return  Your  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from    Delaware    [Mr.    Castle]    please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  CASTLE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2333.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency,  and  related 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2333)  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  related  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes,"   requests  a  con- 


ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Kerry  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Mr  Helms,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKI,  and  Mr.  Brown,  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  WILSON 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
pleased  to  welcome  this  morning  Fa- 
ther George  Walter  Wilson,  who  is  a 
priest  of  one  of  Washington's  oldest 
and  most  revered  churches,  St.  Augus- 
tine Catholic  Church. 

Father  Wilson  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  service  to  his  church  as  a  de- 
voted Catholic  layman.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  only  2  years  ago,  after  serv- 
ing for  17  years  as  a  permanent  deacon. 
Today  he  ministers  to  the  elderly,  to 
those  with  HIV,  to  families,  to  the 
homeless,  and  to  youth.  Father  Wil- 
son's priesthood  follows  directly  from 
his  life,  including  35  years  as  a  public 
schoolteacher  in  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
are  proud  to  say.  He  is  now  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Wilson  is  a 
priest  whose  life  flows  into  and  from 
his  ministry.  We  are  pleased  that  he 
has  graced  this  Chamber  this  morning. 


A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  CLINTON  BUDG- 
ET REVEALS  DISAPPOINTING  AS- 
PECTS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  American  people  look  at  President 
Clinton's  budget  in  detail,  they  are 
going  to  be  very  disappointed. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  budget 
over  the  next  5  years  for  real  welfare 
reform  to  require  work  and  to  reduce 
children  born  outside  of  marriage. 
There  is  no  provision  to  build  the  pris- 
ons necessary  for  life  sentences  for 
three-time  violent  offenders.  There  are 
no  provisions  to  stop  the  illegal  aliens 
who  are  costing  billions  of  dollars,  es- 
pecially to  States  like  California, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Flor- 
ida. 

Again  and  again,  where  we  need  real 
reform,  the  Clinton  budget  is  silent  and 


does  not  provide  for  the  changes  we 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  big  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  believe  we 
have  to  reform  welfare,  we  have  to  stop 
violent  crime,  and  we  have  to  end  sub- 
sidizing illegal  aliens. 


REAL  WORKABLE  CUTS  FEATURED 
IN  CLINTON  BUDGET 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  Congress  and  President  Clinton 
passed  the  largest  deficit  reduction  bill 
in  history. 

The  bill  reduces  the  deficit  by  $496 
billion  with  over  $250  billion  in  spend- 
ing cuts.  This  historic,  cost-cutting 
measure  was  passed  without  a  single 
Republican  vote. 

This  year.  President  Clinton's  budget 
builds  on  last  year's  success.  His  budg- 
et request  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
115  Government  programs  and  cuts 
more  than  300  others.  Just  as  last  year, 
these  cuts  are  real  and  they  will  work. 

It  is  clear  that  President  Clinton  is 
committed  to  cutting  programs  and 
putting  Government  back  on  the  side 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budgetary  course, 
coupled  with  the  cost  controls  con- 
tained in  President  Clinton's  health 
care  plan,  will  put  our  Nation's  fiscal 
house  in  order.  These  are  the  choices 
we  must  make  to  guarantee  the  best 
and  brightest  future  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BIRTHDAY 
CEREMONIES 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  lead- 
er, to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
for  the  observance  of  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  21,  1994. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  to  rep- 
resent the  House  of  Representatives  at 
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appropriate  ceremonies  for  the  observ- 
ance of  George  Washington's  Birthday 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  February  21, 
1994:  Mrs.  BYRNE  of  Virginia;  and  Mr. 
Bateman  of  Virginia. 


WINTER  HEALTH  OLYMPICS 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  prepares  for  the  1994  Winter 
Olympics,  here  are  some  thoughts  on 
the  upcoming  health  care  debate. 

The  President,  in  his  rhetoric,  has 
slalomed  around  the  truth  when  he 
says  his  plan  will  be  simple,  will  save 
money,  and  will  preserve  choice. 

Actually,  his  plan  will  promote  a 
blizzard  of  new  bureaucracies,  new 
taxes,  and  new  regulations.  And  worse, 
it  will  cause  the  quality  of  our  health 
care  to  go  downhill  faster  than  an  out- 
of-control  Alpine  skier. 

The  President  may  think  he  hit  the 
triple  axle  with  his  spin  control  oper- 
ation, but  the  judges  will  deduct  points 
for  not  coming  clean  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Nancy  Kerrigan  may  have  received 
first-class  medical  attention  under  our 
current  system,  but  who  can  say  if  she 
would  receive  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment under  the  Clinton  plan? 

The  President's  plan  takes  a  slapshot 
at  the  health  care  of  all  Americans. 
For  that.  I  think  he  should  spend  some 
time  in  the  penalty  box. 


NATO  SETS  STAGE  FOR  AIR 
STRIKES  IN  BOSNIA 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about 
time.  As  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  ap- 
proaches the  end  of  its  second  year,  the 
West  has  finally  agreed  to  respond  to 
the  Bosnian  tragedy.  NATO  will  use  air 
strikes  if  the  Serbs  do  not  pull  their 
heavy  guns  12  miles  from  the  city  with- 
in 10  days  or  engage  in  further  attacks 
before  that  deadline  arrives. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  acquiesced  in  the  land 
grabs  and  ethnic  cleansing  of  Serbian 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic.  Even 
more  shameful  is  the  fact  that  the 
deaths  of  more  than  60  people  in  a  Sa- 
rajevo market  place  were  required  be- 
fore the  West  would  use  its  muscle  to 
halt  the  slaughter. 

Although  sanctions  were  imposed  in 
May  of  1992  against  Serbia  and  a  no-fly- 
zone  was  extended  over  Bosnia,  our  ac- 
tions thus  far  have  been  ineffective.  If 
we  continue  to  deny  Bosnia  the  right 
to  defend  itself,  let  us  at  least  stand  up 
to  those  who  kill  innocent  civilians. 

No  American  will  ever  forget  the 
image  shown  on  television  last  week  of 
snow  stained  with  blood,  where  only 


minutes  before  children  were  sleigh 
riding.  While  these  pictures  stick  in 
our  consciousness  and  drive  us  toward 
action,  the  real  tragedy  is  that  this 
type  of  carnage  happens  every  day. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  the  use 
of  NATO  air  power  to  lift  the  siege  of 
Sarajevo.  The  bloodshed  must  end. 


WELFARE  REFORM  CANNOT  WAIT 

(Mr.  CASTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
longer  will  we  have  to  wait  for  real 
welfare  reform?  Given  the  fact  that  it 
appears  disagreements  on  welfare  re- 
form are  relatively  limited  between 
Republicans.  Democrats,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, the  time  is  ripe  to  make 
major  improvements  in  our  welfare 
system. 

In  this  regard,  162  Republicans  have 
sponsored  a  welfare  reform  bill  which 
includes  provisions  I  think  we  all  can 
agree  on  to  a  great  degree.  Strong  pa- 
ternity establishment,  expansion  of 
statutory  flexibility  of  States  for 
means-tested  programs,  a  strong  man- 
datory work  program,  time-limited 
benefits,  tough  child  support  enforce- 
ment, and  controlling  welfare  costs. 

With  these  provisions  that  we  are  all 
generally  aligned  on,  combined  with 
the  earned  income  tax  credit,  we  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  provide  welfare 
recipients  with  expanded  hope,  respon- 
sibility, and  opportunity  to  escape  the 
welfare  trap.  Our  Republican  bill  in- 
cludes these  incentives,  and  more,  and 
does  so  at  a  $20  billion  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  over  5  years. 

But  what  is  the  hold-up  if  we  are 
speaking  the  same  language  on  welfare 
reform?  We  need  to  move  forward  now, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  create  an  ad  hoc  welfare  re- 
form committee,  of  limited  duration 
and  at  no  extra  cost,  that  would  facili- 
tate an  expedited  welfare  reform  bill 
that  welfare  recipients  need  and  tax- 
payers deserve. 

We  have  been,  and  continue  to  work 
with  the  Governors  to  hammer  out  our 
differences  over  our  bill,  which  are 
fairly  limited,  and  I  urge  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  join  us.  We  are  too 
close  and  in  too  much  agreement  on 
this  issue  to  let  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity pass  us  by.  Welfare  reform  can- 
not wait  because  America  cannot  wait. 


THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  President  Clinton's 
budget  proposal. 

Some  may  view  the  President's  budg- 
et proposal  as  a  heartless  cut  and  slash 
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of  vital  Government  programs.  Yet  for 
others,  it  does  not  cut  enough.  But  this 
budget  is  a  pretty  good  balance  of  our 
Nation's  priorities. 

While  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal calls  for  cuts  in  some  rather  pop- 
ular programs,  it  also  calls  for  a  $888 
million  increase  for  childhood  immuni- 
zations, and  a  7-percent  increase  in 
education  programs,  with  a  boost  in  ef- 
forts to  ensure  safe  and  drug-free 
schools. 

The  budget  proposal  also  increases 
law  enforcement  spending — enabling 
States  and  municipalities  to  put  more 
police  officers  on  the  streets,  and  con- 
tains $500  million  additional  for  veter- 
ans' medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  budget  that 
seeks  to  further  reduce  the  deficit, 
while  continuing  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  services  and  programs  needed  from 
the  Federal  Government. 
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GET  IT  RIGHT  THE  FIRST  TIME 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
a  story  in  today's  Washington  Post,  the 
President  wants  to  speed  up  consider- 
ation of  his  health  care  proposal  in  the 
Congress.  It  seems  that  the  longer  peo- 
ple look  at  his  plan,  the  less  they  like 
it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Clinton  himself  has  said 
this  was  a  "bad  week,"  not  surprising, 
considering  the  rejection  of  his  plan  by 
both  the  National  Business  Roundtable 
and  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  President,  frankly,  appears  to  be 
fearful  of  the  public  scrutiny  of  his 
health  care  proposal.  He  would  rather 
rush  through  this  debate  and  jam  this 
costly  and  bureaucracy  laden  proposal 
down  the  throats  of  the  American  peo- 
ple than  allow  the  Congress  to  delib- 
erate carefully  on  all  the  alternatives 
that  exist  at  this  time. 

The  best  alternative  is,  I  believe,  the 
Michel-Lott  bill.  It  saves  costs.  It  in- 
creases access.  It  maintains  choices, 
and  it  solves  the  problems  of  port- 
ability and  preexisting  conditions 
without  erecting  a  huge  Government 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
ignore  the  President's  advice  and  to 
look  fully  at  all  the  possible  solutions. 
This  is  one  area  where  we  must  not 
hurry  to  make  a  mistake. 


U.S.  TRADE  FIGURES 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  14 
frustrating  years  of  Japanese  obstruc- 
tion in  the  marketplace  and  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  last  seems  to  be  getting 


tough  on  trade,  and  it  is  about  time.  I 
strongly  support  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration's insistence  on  measurable,  en- 
forceable results  instead  of  more  talk. 
In  fact,  no  deal  is  better  than  another 
bad  deal. 

The  Japanese  trade  gap  with  the 
United  States  rang  in  at  over  $131  bil- 
lion, the  largest  ever.  And  the  mer- 
chandise part  of  that,  manufacturing, 
jumped  about  10  percent  to  more  than 
$56  billion.  That  means  even  more  lost 
jobs  in  our  manufacturing  sector. 

If  current  trends  continue,  the  1993 
auto-parts  deficit  of  $11  billion  will  be 
topped  by  a  $12.2  billion  deficit  in  1994. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment's latest  forecast.  These  fig- 
ures are  directly  related  to  Japan's 
pattern,  unique  among  major  indus- 
trial nations,  of  minimal  market  ac- 
cess for  foreign  manufactured  goods. 

United  States  Trade  Representative 
Mickey  Kantor  yesterday  announced 
that  trade  talks  with  Japan  are  at  an 
impasse.  Tomorrow  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  arrives  in  Washington  for  a 
trade  summit  with  President  Clinton. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  just  had  him- 
self formally  designated  Japan's  na- 
tional trade  ombudsman  for  dealing 
with  complaints  against  Japanese 
trade  barriers.  If  he  means  for  that  role 
to  be  substantive,  not  just  symbolic,  he 
has  a  chance  to  prove  it  by  striking  a 
meaningful  market-access  agreement 
with  President  Clinton  tomorrow.  If 
not,  Japan  will  face  a  President,  a  Con- 
gress, United  States  industry  and  labor 
who  all  agree  that  time  has  run  out  for 
talk. 


THE  CLINTON  HEALTH  PLAN 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  numerous  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  have  come  to  this  floor  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Clinton  health 
plan. 

They  have  told  chilling  stories  of 
gaps  in  our  current  health  care  system 
and  make  the  argument  that  since 
these  folks  have  fallen  through  the 
cracks  we  should  radically  change  our 
system.  Republicans  believe  we  should 
fill  in  the  cracks. 

Most  people  work  hard  to  get  good 
health  care,  but  the  Clinton  plan  looks 
like  a  leap  into  the  abyss  of  the  un- 
known. 

Elements  of  the  Michel  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  tried  and  tested, 
and  in  each  heart-wrenching  instance 
cited  by  our  Democratic  colleagues, 
the  Republican  alternative  would  solve 
the  problem  more  effectively,  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  with  more  equity. 

The  choice  here  is  not  between  help- 
ing these  people  or  not. 

The  choice  is  between  Government- 
run  health  care,  with  increased  taxes. 


lower  quality,  rationing,  and  limited 
doctor  choice  or  a  common-sense  plan 
which  fixes  the  bad  aspects  of  our  cur- 
rent system  without  destroying  the 
best  aspects. 

Let  us  not  leap  into  a  black  hole  of 
the  unknown— let  us  look  to  the  Michel 
plan. 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT  WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Japan  told  Nixon.  "We  will  buy  your 
products."  Japan  told  Ford,  "Don't 
worry."  Japan  told  Carter.  "We  will 
buy  spare  parts  for  our  cars  in  Amer- 
ica." Japan  told  Reagan.  "We  will  do 
better.  ■  Japan  told  Bush,  "We  will 
even  honor  our  side  bar  agreements." 
Japan  now  tells  Clinton,  "We  will 
change." 

Members,  the  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  is  $54  billion,  and  our  trade  pro- 
gram in  America  is  a  joke.  And  Japan 
is  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 
There  is  only  one  way  Japan  is  going 
to  change.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
get  hit  in  the  wallet. 

Let  me  say  this.  Congress,  $54  billion 
is  no  small  change.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  get  in  the  back  pocket  of 
Japan. 


PAY  UP,  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
boat-load  of  refugees  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica from  tempest-tossed  Haiti  this 
week.  Tragically,  several  drowned  on 
their  way.  Those  that  made  it  ashore 
have  disappeared  without  HIV  screen- 
ing or  asylum  processing. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  almost  as  if  they  don't 
exist,  as  if  they  are  not  people.  But  to 
budget-strapped  Florida,  they  are  peo- 
ple in  need  and  a  costly  reality.  Immi- 
gration—legal and  illegal— is  a  Federal 
problem,  but  Washington  is  not  offer- 
ing concrete  solutions  and  Floridians 
are  picking  up  the  tab  for  an  estimated 
345.000  illegals.  In  1992.  the  cost  to  Flo- 
ridians of  this  non-policy  was  $793  mil- 
lion. In  desperation,  Florida's  Governor 
Chiles  has  filed  a  lawsuit  to  pursue  re- 
imbursement. The  25-member  Florida 
congressional  delegation  strongly  sup- 
ports his  effort.  After  lessons  learned 
during  NAFTA,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion does  not  intend  to  ignore  the 
fourth  largest  delegation  on  the  hill.  It 
is  time  for  Washington  to  pay  up. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  NASA  budg- 
et. It  is  going  down  this  year,  and  it 
will  be  flat  for  the  next  5  years.  This 
year,  it  represents  a  $250  million  cut. 
There  are  no  new  initiatives  in  the 
NASA  budget,  and  we  are  represented 
by  that  budget  in  other  requests  in 
science  with  the  smallest  investment 
as  a  percent  of  Gross  National  Product 
since  1954. 

The  problem  with  all  this  is  the 
Space  Station.  The  Space  Station  is 
the  albatross  around  NASA's  neck. 

We  now  have  gone  to  a  joint  venture 
with  the  Russians.  This  presents  com- 
patibility problems  with  technology, 
cost.  infrastructure  with  the 
Kazakstan  and  Baykonyr  facilities,  all 
kinds  of  new  problems. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  NASA  step 
back.  We  evaluate  where  NASA  needs 
to  go  and  where  we  need  to  invest  this 
money  and  cancel  the  Space  Station. 


D  1020 

AUTOMATIC  DEDUCTION  FOR 
CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that  we  need  re- 
form in  child  support  enforcement. 

Right  now  $46  billion  in  back  child 
support  is  owed  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  time  to  ratchet  up  the  pres- 
sure. Let  us  send  a  message  to  these 
parents  that  they  cannot  run,  and  they 
cannot  hide  from  their  financial  obli- 
gations to  their  kids. 

Let  us  give  States  the  freedom  to 
automatically  deduct  child  support 
payments  from  a  parent's  paycheck 
and  to  work  across  State  lines  so  par- 
ents cannot  avoid  child  support  by 
moving  to  a  different  State.  And,  let  us 
clarify  the  law  so  collection  organiza- 
tions can  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
contact  these  parents  who  are  not  pay- 
ing up,  without  the  fear  of  endless  and 
expensive  law  suits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  nearly  5  mil- 
lion mothers  across  America  receiving 
welfare  because  fathers  are  not  paying 
child  support.  How  much  longer  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  President's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  so  we  can  collect  this 
money  from  deadbeat  dads  and  give 
their  children  an  opportunity  for  a 
bright  future? 

We  have  a  Republican  welfare  reform 
plan.  Let  us  act  on  it  now. 


NASA 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


TIME  FOR  A  COMMITMENT  TO 
WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  can- 
didate Clinton  is  President  Clinton,  in 
large  respect  because  he  showed  he  was 
a  new  Democrat  throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1992,  because  of  one  issue:  the 
welfare  issue.  He  was  a  new  Democrat 
because  he  wanted  to  reform  the  bro- 
ken-down Government  system  that  is 
trapping  the  poor  in  this  country  with 
despair. 

President  Clinton  has  an  opportunity 
now  to  work  with  us  to  get  a  welfare 
bill  done.  He  is  like  the  suitor,  the 
suitor  to  the  welfare  issue  who  gives  us 
flowers,  who  says  nice  things,  who 
stands  up  at  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress and  presents  us  with  nice  gifts, 
but  has  yet  to  deliver  the  ring. 

It  is  time  for  commitment.  It  is  time 
to  move  forward,  and  we  have  an  op- 
portunity with  the  Republican  bill, 
which  has  gotten  broad  support  across 
both  sides  of  the  spectrum,  to  move 
some  reform  to  help  these  people.  They 
deserve  better.  They  deserve  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  work,  to  learn,  and  to 
be  able  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  move,  and 
the  Republican  plan  is  a  place  to  start. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PROTEC- 
TION FROM  SEXUAL  PREDATORS 
ACT 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  rate  of  rape  continues  to  increase, 
it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  our  cur- 
rent approach  to  convicted  sexual  of- 
fenders is  failing. 

Not  long  ago,  my  own  community  of 
Rochester,  NY,  was  terrorized  by  Ar- 
thur Shawcross,  a  serial  rapist  and 
murderer.  Shawcross  had  served  less 
than  15  years  for  the  sexually  moti- 
vated murders  of  two  children  before 
he  was  paroled — and  then  his  parole  of- 
ficer and  the  justice  system  lost  track 
of  him,  setting  him  free  to  rape  and 
kill  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  children  de- 
serve to  grow  up  free  of  the  fear  of  rap- 
ists. Some  national  statistics  indicate 
that  rapists  are  10  times  more  likely 
than  other  convicts  to  repeat  their 
crimes.  Since  we  cannot  change  the  be- 
havior of  these  sexual  predators,  we 
need  to  keep  them  behind  bars. 

I  am  preparing  a  bill,  the  Protection 
from  Sexual  Predators  Act,  that  will 
allow  Federal  authorities  to  keep  the 
Nation's  worst  repeat  rapists  for  life. 
The  legislation  also  establishes  a  na- 
tional data  base  to  register  and  track 
sex  offenders  and  their  crimes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  the 
bill  as  original  cosponsors.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  act  now.  The  current  sys- 
tem does  not  work;  it  is  time  to  break 
this  cycle  of  repeated  rape. 


LET  US  GO  FORWARD  WITH 
WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  candidate 
Clinton  came  out  very,  very  vividly, 
and  I  say  very  intelligently,  outlined  a 
new  approach  to  welfare,  welfare  re- 
form. We  are  going  to  change  welfare 
as  we  know  it  today.  I  applauded  him 
for  that  move,  because  he  adopted  the 
Republican  plan  that  has  been  out 
there,  that  I  filed  3  to  4  years  ago  with 
Vin  Weber,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body. 

Then  in  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
address,  and  then  again  the  other 
night.  President  Clinton  talked  about 
welfare  reform,  how  he  was  going  to 
change  it  and  what  he  was  going  to  call 
for.  We  are  still  waiting  for  his  bill. 
There  is  not  one  thing  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  in  either  one  of  his  State 
of  the  Union  addresses  pertaining  to 
welfare  reform  that  is  not  already 
drafted  in  a  plan  that  has  been  filed  by 
the  Republicans  and  is  sitting  there 
and  beginning  to  accumulate  dust. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  let  us  go  for- 
ward. Let  us  go  forward  with  welfare 
reform.  Let  us  not  politicize  it.  The 
President  has  embraced  what  is  al- 
ready in  the  Republican  plan.  There 
are  Democrats,  our  colleagues  right 
here  in  the  House,  who  are  supporting 
that  and  want  to  move  the  ball  for- 
ward. 

We  have  162  cosponsors  on  the  Repub- 
lican plan.  We  are  ready  to  move.  We 
can  show  the  President  that  he  has  the 
votes.  Just  give  us  a  few  good  Demo- 
crat votes,  and  we  will  pass  it  and  we 
will  change  welfare,  and  we  will  make 
productive  human  beings  out  of  people 
who  now  have  nothing  but  a  welfare 
trap  to  rely  upon. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  HEALTH 
SECURITY  ACT  WILL  FIX  AMERI- 
CA'S HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice released  its  analysis  of  President 
Clinton's  Health  Security  Act.  It  con- 
tains good  news  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  understand  what  it 
means  to  have  a  health  care  crisis. 

The  report  confirms  that  we  can 
guarantee  all  Americans  private  health 
insurance  and  provide  coverage  to  30 
million  additional  Americans  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  report  confirms  that  we  will  be 
able  to  dramatically  lower  health  ex- 
penditures over  the  long  run — by  $30 
billion  in  the  year  2000  and  $150  billion 
in  2004. 

And.  finally  the  report  says  that 
President  Clinton's  plan  will   lead  to 


overall  deficit  reduction  in  the  long 
term. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  ink  has 
dried  on  the  CBO  report,  the  sentinels 
of  the  status  quo  are  dusting  off  their 
tired  old  rhetoric  about  big  govern- 
ment and  tax  increases.  It  is  a  shame 
that  they  choose  to  use  this  analysis  to 
score  cheap  political  points. 

I  suggest  that  opponents  to  health 
care  reform  start  looking  at  these 
numbers:  the  58  million  Americans  who 
will  have  no  health  insurance  at  some 
point  this  year,  the  81  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  denied  health  coverage 
each  year  because  of  preexisting  condi- 
tions, the  3  out  of  4  Americans  who 
have  lifetime  limits  on  their  health 
care  coverage. 

When  you  add  up  these  numbers,  you 
can  only  reach  one  conclusion:  We  have 
a  health  care  crisis  and  we  must  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  fix  it. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  HAS  CREATED 
THE  WELFARE  MESS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
from  President  Clinton  on  down  is 
talking  about  welfare  reform.  What 
some  do  not  yet  realize  or  are  unwill- 
ing to  admit  is  that  our  big  govern- 
ment liberal  establishment  policies 
have  largely  created  the  mess  we  are 
in.  Most  of  the  welfare  programs  we 
now  have  benefit  the  bureaucrats  more 
than  the  intended  beneficiaries.  A  wel- 
fare supervisor  from  New  Hampshire 
wrote  in  last  week's  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  these  words: 

Welfare  programs  start  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions but  never  seem  to  instill  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Instead  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem, they  perpetuate  it.  Recent  federally 
mandated  programs  are  legitimizing  illegit- 
imacy at  a  tremendous  social  and  economic 
cost. 

The  Federal  welfare  state  has  been  a 
total  and  complete  failure.  In  fact,  it 
has  made  the  problem  worse.  The  only 
real  way  to  correct  the  problem  is  to 
do  something  that  I  know  we  will  not 
do.  and  that  is  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment totally  out  of  the  welfare 
business.  The  function  should  be  re- 
turned to  our  local  governments  with- 
out Federal  requirements  or  mandates 
because  it  can  be  handled  the  most  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  at  the  local 
level. 
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Our  benefits  are  too  generous  and 
any  society  that  pays  healthy  people 
more  to  stay  at  home  than  to  work 
cannot  long  survive. 


Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Cooper]  presented  what  he  called 
a  plan  for  health  care  coverage.  In  it  he 
was  very  critical  of  a  national  em- 
ployer mandate  and  referred  to  the  Ha- 
waii system  as  an  example  of  one 
which  had  employer  mandates  and  did 
not  cover  all  of  its  residents  100  per- 
cent. 

Not  only  has  Hawaii  been  able  to 
achieve  near  universal  coverage,  they 
have  done  so  with  no  negative  impact, 
no  negative  impact  on  the  business 
community.  Rather,  we  in  Hawaii  have 
achieved  a  positive  business  growth, 
decreased  unemployment,  and  have  a 
business  failure  rate  below  that  of  the 
national  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  health  care  system 
in  Hawaii  works  because  it  requires 
employers  to  provide  health  insurance 
coverage  for  their  workers.  Dependents 
are  often  covered  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Employers  and  employees  share  the 
cost  of  the  coverage,  and  both  benefit 
from  the  ready  availability  of  health 
care. 

The  system  was  selected  because  it 
built  upon  rather  than  tried  to  dupli- 
cate a  system  which,  like  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  today,  covered  the 
majority  of  our  people.  Our  insurance 
system  in  Hawaii  is  not  overburdened 
and  does  not  have  to  shift  the  cost  of 
care  from  those  without  insurance  to 
the  insured  population.  Insurers  in  Ha- 
waii are  able  to  provide  fair  insurance 
practices  and  not  exclude  the  sick  and 
those  with  high  risk  for  illnesses. 

In  Hawaii  all  share  the  costs,  all 
share  the  benefits.  It  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive social  contract  we  have,  and  it 
is  the  most  advanced  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] 
examine  the  Hawaii  system  and  redo 
his  own  bill  so  that  that  bill  just  comes 
up  in  some  small  measure  to  match 
that  of  Hawaii.  In  Hawaii  our  results 
are  better  overall  health  status,  lower 
cost. 


HAWAII'S  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


CBO  NUMBER&-THEN  AND  NOW 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  President  announced  he  would  put 
together  a  budget  and  I  quote,  "using 
the  independent  numbers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  did  this  so  that  we  could  argue  about  pri- 
orities with  the  same  set  of  numbers;  I  did 
this  so  that  no  one  could  say  I  was  estimat- 
ing my  way  out  of  difficulty. 

Well  that  was  then.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Since  then.  President  Clinton  has  been 
lobbying  hard  and  heavy  to  get  CBO  to 
say  his  health  care  plan  is  not  part  of 
the  budget,  and  should  not  be  counted 
as  deficit  reduction. 


Well,  that  was  then. 

This  is  now: 

CBO  just  this  week,  as  we  all  know, 
declared  that  President  Clinton's 
health  care  plan  which  aims  to  take 
over  one-seventh  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy is— surprise— part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

CBO  declared  that  this  massive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  should — surprise — be 
part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

CBO  declared  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  will  take  over  one- 
seventh  of  the  Nation's  economy  will 
not  reduce  the  deficit  but — surprise — 
will  add  $130  billion  to  the  deficit. 

What  drove  President  Clinton  to  CBO 
then  was  the  search  for  credibility.  If 
he  is  to  retain  any  credibility  now. 
then  he  should  accept  the  CBO  esti- 
mate and  announce  how  he  will  pay  for 
the  $130  billion  shortfall. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
SHOULD  CHECK  THE  FACTS  ON 
BOSNIA 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  the 
hell  of  Bosnia  once  again  forces  our 
country  to  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  military  action,  I  was  appalled  to 
see  former  President  George  Bush 
state,  in  a  grab  for  applause  lines  in  his 
remarks: 

The  United  States  can't  wait  for  somebody 
else  to  decide  what  we  have  to  do.  If  I  had 
sat  around  and  waited  before  Desert  Storm 
for  the  Congress  to  come  along.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  be  in  Riyadh  today. 

I  urge  former  President  Bush  to  use 
the  fact  check  in  his  computer  before 
writing  his  memoirs. 

The  fact  is  that  checking  with  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  is 
something  we  call  democracy.  The  fact 
is  that  before  Desert  Storm,  President 
Bush  did  not  send  our  children  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  without  consulting  Con- 
gress and,  in  fact,  that  was  one  of  the 
high  points  of  the  Congress,  that  de- 
bate on  Desert  Storm.  It  was  not  his 
decision.  It  was  the  Nation's  decision. 

The  fact  is  that  Bosnian  tragedy  has 
been  on  President  Bush's  watch  as  long 
as  it  was  on  President  Clinton's  watch, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  tragedies  is  that 
President  Bush  did  not  seek  to  engage 
the  American  people  in  a  discussion  of 
Bosnia. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  former  Presi- 
dent Bush  think  more  carefully  before 
criticizing  President  Clinton  for  fulfill- 
ing his  most  sacred  trust  of  all,  and 
that  is  involving  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  the  very  crucial  de- 
cisions of  military  engagement. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
need  health  care  reform.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  destroy  the  best  health  care 
system  in  the  world. 

What  we  need  is  a  way  to  make 
health  care  insurance  available  to 
more  people.  And  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  not  require  a  huge  new  (iovem- 
ment  bureaucracy. 

We  can  solve  our  health  care  prob- 
lems tomorrow — or  at  least  next 
month — if  we  do  just  three  things: 
First,  make  all  insurance  portable  so 
people  will  not  lose  their  insurance  if 
they  change  or  lose  their  jobs.  Second, 
require  all  employers  to  offer  insur- 
ance to  their  employees;  and  third, 
give  people  tax  credits  or  vouchers  to 
help  pay  for  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  policy 
wonks  love  to  propose  solutions  to 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to 
health  care,  their  proposals  require  ad- 
vanced calculus  when  simple  arith- 
metic will  do  just  fine. 


THREE  THINGS  TO  DO  TO  SOLVE 
OUR  HEALTH  CARE  PROBLEMS 
(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CLA"5rT0N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  for  develop- 
ing a  budget  that  makes  a  great  strides 
in  reducing  our  Nation's  fiscal  deficit.  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  followed  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
does  indeed  prove  that  he  is  committed 
to  leading  this  Nation  out  of  its  fiscal 
and  social  deficits. 

I  do  want  to  add.  however,  that  some 
of  the  cuts  are  going  to  be  very  hard  on 
the  most  needy  in  our  society,  espe- 
cially the  40  percent  reduction  in  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  members  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  try  to  address  this  concern. 

Although  I  support  the  President's 
health  care  reform  proposal.  I  have  a 
great  concern  for  his  reliance  only  on 
the  tobacco  tax  to  finance  health  care 
reform.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  fair 
or  responsible  government  that  would 
place  such  a  great  burden  on  one  indus- 
try— knowing  that  this  burden  threat- 
ens the  well-being  of  farmers  and  all 
those  hardworking  Americans  who  are 
involved  in  producing  this  product.  In- 
stead. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member the  tobacco  farmer  as  they  de- 
bate the  means  to  finance  health  care 
reform. 

Despite  the  concerns  I  have  just 
raised,  I  applaud  the  President  for  giv- 
ing the  American  people  a  sincere 
budget  committed  to  deficit  reduction. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  promote  deficit 
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reduction  while  maintaining  our  sup- 
port for  poor  families. 
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IS  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  PLAN 
SOCL^LIZED  MEDICINE? 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
ponents of  the  President's  health  care 
plan  have  been  bombarding  the  leery 
American  public  with  a  PR  campaign 
entitled  "Tell  that  to  the  Joe  Blow 
constituent  stories,"  and  it  is  always  a 
scenario  which  is  a  good  scenario  about 
the  need  for  health  care  reform.  But 
the  irony  is  nobody  is  debating  the 
need  for  health  care  reform.  The  debate 
is:  Is  the  crisis  so  big  that  we  need  to 
socialize  medicine  or  is  it  such  that  the 
free-market-targeted  reforms  will  do 
the  trick? 

The  Michel  plan  targets  reforms  and 
allows  the  free  market  to  be  free,  to 
have  competition,  and  the  Clinton  plan 
basically  socializes  medicine.  I  truly 
believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  heartbreak  stories  out  there 
that  we  need  to  help,  and  the  Michel 
plan  is  aimed  at  helping  them. 

We  are  not  debating  the  need  for  re- 
form. We  are  debating  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  doc- 
ument which  says  what  the  National 
Health  Care  Board  does.  It  is  in  the 
bill,  all  through  the  bill,  sections  1141, 
1503,  1522,  1911,  1571.  This  outlines  the 
powers  of  the  National  Health  Care 
Board  which  basically  socializes  medi- 
cine in  our  country,  gives  them  the 
power  to  develop,  and  implement  na- 
tional health  insurance,  set  standards 
for  doctors,  write,  develop,  and  approve 
policy  language  for  insurance  compa- 
nies, control  costs,  set  community 
rates  from  Maine  to  Florida,  oversight 
on  drug  pricing,  power  to  set  health 
care  budgets,  power  to  set  the  budget 
for  regional  health  care  alliances,  de- 
ciding who  will  get  health  care,  where 
they  will  get  it,  and  under  what  proce- 
dures and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  profound  list. 
It  is  available  to  the  public.  It  is  some- 
thing people  need  to  know  about,  be- 
cause this  is  an  absolute  blueprint  for 
socialized  medicine  as  part  of  the  Clin- 
ton plan. 

We  need  the  Michel  plan  that  targets 
the  part  that  is  broken,  while  the  Clin- 
ton plan  throws  out  the  whole  system 
and  starts  all  over  again  and  puts  the 
Government  in  charge  and  not  the  con- 
sumers. 


HAITIAN  SANCTIONS  VIOLATE 
STANDARDS  OF  DECENCY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  it 
take  to  get  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  this  administra- 
tion? 

How  many  more  babies,  sick  and  el- 
derly must  we  kill  with  our  policy  of 
sanctions  on  Haiti? 

How  many  more  Haitian  bodies  must 
wash  up  on  Florida's  shores? 

I  ask  you,  how  much  more  misery 
must  we,  by  our  action  and  inaction, 
impose  on  the  people  of  Haiti? 

We  have  sent  our  forces  to  Grenada, 
Panama,  and  last  week  we  voted  to 
spend  $1.2  billion  to  support  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Somalia. 

We  have  drawn  deadlines  in  the  sand 
only  to  see  them  washed  away  by  the 
blood  of  Haitian  martyrs. 

Every  deadline  has  passed  for  action, 
and  time  and  again  the  White  House 
and  this  administration  have  fumbled. 

We  continue  to  underwrite  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  they  fail  to  act. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  has  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  and  this 
Congress  abandoned  every  standard  of 
decency  and  international  justice? 


A  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  TIME 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
began  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  as  a  small 
disturbance  has  now  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  Mexican  people.  All 
of  the  years  of  frustration,  of  an  elec- 
toral process  that  does  not  do  justice 
to  Mexican  democracy,  the  discrimina- 
tion, the  failure  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity now  across  Mexico  are  being 
heard  and  debated  for  the  first  time  in 
a  generation. 

Within  Mexico  some  can  claim  that 
it  is  foreign  education;  others  can  ob- 
ject that  those  of  us  in  the  United 
States  can  find  sympathy  with  those 
who  want  democracy  in  their  own  land. 
But  what  they  cannot  deny  is  that  this 
is  a  new  and  different  time  when  all 
peoples  around  the  globe  believe  that 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  basic 
justice  and  opportunity  that  we  are  all 
one  people,  all  having  the  right  to  ad- 
dress injustice  everywhere.  We  address 
the  concerns  of  Mexico  not  because  we 
care  about  Mexico  less  but  because  we 
care  about  her  people  more. 

Because  we  are  now  in  an  economic 
alliance  with  Mexico,  we  have  certain 
rights,  indeed,  responsibilities  to  en- 
sure her  people,  as  she  has  a  right  in 
looking  at  our  people,  have  basic  op- 
portunities and  simple  justice. 

In  this,  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  we 
find  common  cause. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
this  morning  to  plead  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  get 
moving  on  welfare  reform.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Moynihan:  The  Nation  has  a 
welfare  crisis. 

Spending  on  welfare  programs  is 
growing  out  of  control.  Welfare  spend- 
ing grew  by  $55  billion  between  1989  and 
1992.  That  is  36  percent  in  just  3  years. 
CBO  projects  that  welfare  spending  will 
grow  by  another  20  percent  in  1994  and 
1995. 

We  can  stop  these  outrageous  growth 
rates  if  we  reform  the  Nation's  welfare 
programs.  And  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  strike  another  blow  for  deficit  re- 
duction. 

If  we  pass  the  House  Republican  wel- 
fare reform  bill,  we  can  stop  depend- 
ency on  welfare  and  save  $20  billion  at 
the  same  time. 

But  we  cannot  pass  any  bill  until  we 
get  started.  Where  is  the  President's 
proposal?  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  start- 
ed on  welfare  reform. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  WELFARE 
REFORM  PLAN 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  A 
WELFARE  REFORM  BILL  THIS 
YEAR 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THERE  THEY  GO  AGAIN 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  was  a  recent  President  who 
used  this  line  first,  "But  there  they  go 
again." 

The  party  that  was  against  Social 
Security,  against  Medicare,  is  now 
against  health  care  reform.  Ask  me 
why  I  am  not  surprised. 

Their  coalition  with  the  economic 
powerful  interests  in  this  country  once 
again  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  for  Amer- 
ica to  take  a  step  forward.  They  are 
going  and  they  are  doing  it  again.  They 
are  taking  the  special  interests,  they 
are  joining  up  with  them,  and  they  are 
fighting  what  is  best  for  America. 

They  said  the  same  kinds  of  silly 
things  when  they  fought  Social  Secu- 
rity. They  did  it  again  when  we  pro- 
vided Medicare  for  our  senior  citizens, 
and  now  when  we  are  trying  to  provide 
uninterruptible,  guaranteed  medical 
health  care  for  every  American,  they 
are  on  the  attack  again  telling  us  we 
do  not  need  it. 

They  were  wrong  on  Social  Security, 
they  were  wrong  on  Medicare,  and  they 
are  wrong  that  there  is  no  medical  cri- 
sis in  America. 

We  need  to  have  health  care  that  you 
cannot  lose,  that  you  cannot  be  pre- 
cluded from  getting  because  you  have  a 
member  of  your  family  with  an  illness 
and  that  you  cannot  lose  when  you  lose 
your  job.  We  need  to  support  this 
President  in  his  effort  to  make  health 
care  coverage  universal. 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  on  the  table  a  wel- 
fare reform  plan.  The  Democrats,  after 
40  years  of  controlling  the  Congress,  do 
not  even  have  plans  to  develop  a  wel- 
fare reform  plan.  Only  the  Republicans 
have  put  forward  a  real  welfare  reform 
plan,  and  we  intend  to  do  something 
about  it  by  moving  it  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  to  tell  us  what 
the  plans  are  to  try  go  get  a  vote  on 
welfare  reform  before  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now,  on  the  Republican  side,  had  a  bill 
that  has  been  out  there  for  about  4 
years.  The  President  has  endorsed  it. 
He  has  made  it  part  of  his  platform.  We 
intend  to  introduce  it. 

With  the  passage  of  all  of  this  time, 
we  are  frustrated  to  the  point  that  we 
are  going  to  be  putting  in  process  a  dis- 
charge petition  that  will  force  the 
House  under  an  open  rule  to  bring  forth 
this  bill  and  any  other  proposals  that 
may  be  out  there.  We  will  be  doing  this 
after  the  recess. 

The  Congress  now  has  plenty  of  time 
to  play  plenty  of  attention  to  this 
process.  We  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  that  has  not  really 
started  the  debate. 

We  need  to  start  the  debate,  and  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  debate  directly 
here  to  the  floor  unless  there  is  move- 
ment within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  welfare  reform  and  hope 
that  we  can  move  the  subject. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  A 
CHANGE 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  handed  Congress  a  challenge  on 
Monday.  He  gave  us  a  budget  that 
sends  us  in  the  right  direction,  a  plan 
that  offers  the  fiscal  discipline  my  con- 
stituents are  demanding.  Now,  we  have 
heard  lots  of  clever  spin  about  where 
and  why  the  President's  budget  does 
not  go  far  enough,  but  these  critics  are 
missing  the  point. 

The  President's  budget  plan  will  cut 
the  budget  deficit  to  $176  billion  in 
1995.  That  is  3  straight  years  of  a  de- 
clining deficit,  something  we  haven't 
seen  since  Harry  Truman  was  in  the 
White  House.  The  people  have  told  us, 
time  and  again,  that  they  are  willing 
to  make  tough  choices  to  achieve  real 
deficit  reduction.  Is  it  not  time  we  lis- 
tened to  the  people  for  a  change? 


This  budget  will  not  be  easy  and  it 
will  not  be  painless.  President  Clinton 
suggested  a  lower  level  of  transpor- 
tation funds,  and  I  find  this  trouble- 
some. But,  I  also  know  how  crucial  it  is 
to  eliminate  this  deficit  before  another 
generation  has  to  pay  for  our  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. I  will  fight  throughout 
the  budget  process  to  see  that  New  Jer- 
sey gets  treated  fairly,  but  I  will  not 
sacrifice  the  future  and  I  will  not  give 
up  the  cause  of  fiscal  discipline. 


D  1050 
WE  NEED  WELFARE  REFORM  NOW 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  just  recently  witnessed  a 
dreadful  example  of  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  take  cash  out  of  our  welfare 
system  and  replace  it  with  a  debit  card. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Chicago,  20  people 
were  living  in  a  2-bedroom  apartment, 
5  families  used  the  address  to  qualify 
for  welfare— $4,500  in  welfare  benefits 
were  going  to  the  adults  in  the  apart- 
ment. One  mother  admitted  being  a 
drug  abuser.  Most  likely  the  five  adults 
were  using  the  children  to  feed  their 
drug  habits.  Their  children  were  being 
abused,  and  we  the  taxpayers  were  in- 
advertently assisting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
incident.  It  is  happening  in  varying  de- 
grees across  the  country.  It  is  our  wel- 
fare system  that  helps  create  this  prob- 
lem. A  welfare  debit  card  instead  of 
cash  payments  will  help  prevent  child 
abuse,  help  us  with  our  war  on  drugs, 
and  finally  give  the  taxpayers  an 
accounting  of  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars. 


JAPANESE  IN  WASHINGTON  IN  AT- 
TEMPT TO  REVIVE  CERTAIN 
TRADE  TALKS 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Tsutomu  Hata,  the  Japanese  foreign 
minister,  arrived  in  Washington  yester- 
day in  a  last-minute  attempt  to  revive 
trade  talks  on  the  framework  agree- 
ment. These  negotiations  are  aimed  at 
addressing  the  current  Japanese  ac- 
count surpluses  and  the  low  penetra- 
tion of  their  market  by  imports. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's position  of  numerical  goals  in 
import  penetration  based  on  sales, 
coupled  with  effective  enforcement 
mechanisms. 

As  repeatedly  said  by  our  nego- 
tiators, no  agreement  is  better  than  a 
bad  agreement.  To  do  otherwise  com- 
promises the  American  worker  and 
consumers  around  the  world. 


A  1991  joint  survey  by  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  Governments  of 
auto  parts  pricing  turned  up  telling 
evidence  on  this  point.  For  a  Toyota 
Corolla,  replacement  parts  were  priced 
107  percent  higher  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  States.  For  a  Nissan  Sentra,  re- 
placement parts  were  119  percent  high- 
er than  in  the  United  States.  Japanese 
consumers  paid  higher  prices  because 
of  no  competition,  thereby  subsidizing 
their  auto  parts  makers'  penetration  of 
the  United  States  market,  and 
the  eventual  higher  prices  to  our 
consumers. 

Refusing  to  move  forward,  after  so 
many  years  of  talking,  can  only  be 
seen  for  what  it  is — a  lack  of  good  faith 
and  therefore  a  basis  for  congressional 
action. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  12,  rule  I,  the  House  will  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  55 
minutes  a.m.).  the  House  stood  in  re- 
cess until  11  a.m.  today. 


a  1101 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  GEJDENSON]  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  352  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  811. 

D  1101 

IN  THE  COM.MITTEE  OF  THE  WTIOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
811)  to  reauthorize  the  independent 
counsel  law  for  an  additional  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
TORRICELLI  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday, 
February  9.  1994,  amendment  No.  3 
printed  in  House  Report  103-419  had 
been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  4  printed  in  House  Report 
103-419. 

A.MEND.MEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RAMST.^D 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ramstad:  Page 
10.  Insert  the  following  after  line  20  and  re- 
designate   the    succeeding    section    accord- 
ingly: 
SEC.  6.  GROUNDS  FOR  REMOVAL. 

Section  596(a)<l)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Failure  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel to  comply  with  the  established  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  required  by 
section  594(0  or  to  comply  with  section  594(j) 
may  be  grounds  for  removing  that  independ- 
ent counsel  from  office  for  good  cause  under 
this  subsection.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Ramstad]  will  be  recogrnized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ramstad]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
both  reasonable  and  straightforward. 

Under  my  amendment,  an  independ- 
ent counsel  may  be  removed  for  good 
cause  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards  of  conduct  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute. 

Those  standards  of  conduct  are 
spelled  out  in  the  statute  in  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  section  594(0,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  reads: 

An  independent  counsel  shall,  except  to 
the  extent  that  to  do  so  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  com- 
ply with  the  written  or  other  established 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
specting enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 

The  other  provision  is  section  594(j). 
This  places  employment  restrictions  on 
independent  counsel  and  staff  while 
they  are  serving  and  for  periods  subse- 
quently. It  also  provides  restrictions 
on  law  firm  associates  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  standards  of 
conduct  are  wise  and  reasonable.  Pres- 
ently, however,  there  is  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism,  no  penalty  whatso- 
ever for  failing  to  comply  with  sections 
594  (0  or  (j). 

My  amendment  seeks  to  correct  this 
oversight.  It  simply  states  that: 

Failure  of  the  independent  counsel  to  com- 
ply [with  sections  594(0  or  594(j)]  *  *  *  may 
be  grounds  for  removing  that  independent 
counsel  from  office  for  good  cause. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  this  does 
not  compel  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
move an  independent  counsel,  it  only 
provides  guidance. 

Clearly,  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  seek  the  removal  of  an 
independent  counsel  for  minor  or  tech- 
nical violations  of  DOJ  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  think  it  is  im- 
portant enough  to  impose  certain  re- 
quirements on  an  independent  counsel, 
then  we  should  be  willing  to  enforce 
those  requirements. 

Let  us  remember  what  role  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  plays.  He  or  she  sim- 


ply acts  in  the  place  of  a  U.S.  attorney, 
whom  we  do  not  want  to  conduct  the 
investigation  because  of  a  conflict  of 
interest.  For  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  independent  counsel  should  and 
must  adhere  to  the  very  same  prosecu- 
torial standards  that  a  U.S.  attorney 
would  have  followed. 

Indeed,  this  principle  is  recognized  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on 
page  20: 

Section  594(0  maintains  the  policy  that 
independent  counsel  are  expected  to  follow 
the  same  rules  as  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  their  investigations  and  in  making  deci- 
sions on  whether  or  not  to  seek  indictments. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  help  ensure 
that  an  individual  who  is  the  subject  of.  an 
independent  counsel  investigation  will  not 
be  held  to  a  higher  standard  or  subject  to 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws  than  other 
individuals. 

The  committee  report  on  page  21  goes 
on  to  clarify  that,  and  I  quote: 

Penalties  [to  be  applied  to  U.S.  Attorneys] 
for  failure  to  comply  with  policy  range  from 
no  sanction  or  administrative  reprimand  all 
the  way  to  dismissal,  depending  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  policy  and  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  divergence. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  independent 
counsel  be  held  to  the  very  same  stand- 
ard for  breach  of  established  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  policies. 

Clearly,  only  the  most  serious 
breaches  would  lead  to  removal  from 
office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  sensible  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  opposed  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Chairman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Ramstad,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Because  the 
Attorney  General  already  has  the 
power  to  remove  any  independent 
counsel  for  good  cause,  this  amend- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

But  of  equally  great  concern  to  me  is 
that  this  amendment  spells  out  two — 
but  only  two— of  the  grounds  which 
might  constitute  "good  cause"  under 
the  statute.  Because  good  cause  for  re- 
moval could  be  based  on  any  number  of 
actions,  misdeeds,  or  circumstances, 
the  statute  has  wisely  left  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  the 
standard  of  good  cause  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General.  H.R.  811  contin- 
ues to  do  so. 

On  a  more  technical  ground,  the 
amendment  on  the  surface  appears  to 
repeat  the  scheme  that  is  currently  in 
the   independent  counsel   statute,   but 


by  using  different  words,  it  could  lead 

to  interpretive  confusion. 

I  very  much  respect  the  motivation 
behind  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  I  urge  that  we  keep  the  statute's 
current  treatment  of  good  cause  in 
place.  For  this  reason,  I  must  urge  re- 
jection of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  would  just 
quote  from  the  Independent  Counsel 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1993.  the  com- 
mittee report  from  1982.  which  totally 
contradicts  what  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  said,  and  I  am  quoting  now  from 
the  committee  report: 

This  section  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  failure  of  the  special  prosecutor 
to  follow  departmental  policies  would  con- 
stitute grounds  for  removal  of  the  special 
prosecutor  by  the  Attorney  General. 

So,  this  section  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  failure  of  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  comply  with  these 
two  sections  should  constitute  grounds 
of  removal  of  the  special  prosecutor  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Such  an  interpretation  would  seriously 
compromise  the  special  prosecutor's  depend- 
ence. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the 
legislative  history  spells  out  that,  if 
the  independent  counsel  fails  to  com- 
ply with  existing  policy,  that  that  is 
not  grounds  for  removal. 

That  is  right  here  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  I 
say,  "This  section  is  included  in  the 
Hyde  amendment  substitute,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  resolve  it  in 
that  overall  context  and  not  in  a  long, 
separate  vote  in  contention  here  on  the 
floor.  We  have  got  three  or  four,  at 
least,  additional  votes  on  this  bill  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  afternoon,  and 
some  of  the  Members  are  trying  to  de- 
part from  this  city  by  plane  early  be- 
fore that  snow  storm  hits." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  am  one  of  those 
Members  who  would  like  to  get  out  of 
town,  but  this  amendment  is.  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  points  out, 
part  of  the  more  comprehensive 
amendment  to  be  offered  subsequently. 
However  that  amendment  is  very  con- 
troversial. There  are  two  other  major 
points  of  contention  in  that  broader 
amendment. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
straightforward  amendment,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  controversial 
amendment.  It  simply  says  that  if  the 
independent  counsel  fails  to  comply 
with  standard  Department  of  Justice 
policies,  and  those  are  accepted  widely 
by  the  criminal  bar  across  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  reasonable  standards 
of  conduct,  if  he  or  she  fails  to  comply 
with  those  standards  of  conduct,  then 
the  Attorney  General  may— not  must 
or  shall,  but  may — remove  the  inde- 
pendent counsel.  If  there  are  flagrant 
abuses,  violations,  of  established  pol- 
icy, prosecutorial  policy,  then  it  seems 
to  me  it  isonly  reasonable  that  the  At- 
torney General  have  the  power  to  re- 
move an  independent  counsel.  I  think 
there  needs  to  be  that  minimum  check 
or  balance,  and  Again  I  would  empha- 
size that  it  is  discretionary. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  real  puzzled 
by  the  chairman's  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  believe  that  this  is 
something  that  we  might  consider  in 
the  conference.  In  other  words,  I  am 
going  to  be  opposed  to  the  Hyde 
amendment  and  hope  we  can  beat  it. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  will  exclude 
this  concept  from  consideration  in  the 
conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ramstad]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  I  would  just  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  that  he  accept  the  amendment. 
That  is  an  easy  resolution  of  this  very 
straightforward  amendment  which  is 
discretionary,  I  would  remind  my 
friend  from  Texas,  totally  discre- 
tionary, the  independent  counsel  vio- 
lates these  provisions.  The  broader 
amendment,  which  is  coming  subse- 
quently. Mr.  Chairman,  is  much  more 
controversial,  so  I  do  not  want  to 
muddy  the  waters  of  that  amendment. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  briefly. 

It  is  good  cause  if  you  limit  it  to  just 
one  or  two  issues,  but  there  might  be 
several  more  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  well  consider  good  cause, 
and  I  would  rather  have  the  broader  in- 
terpretation available  to  the  Attorney 
General.  That  is  really  my  only  real 
query  or  question  about  rewriting  the 
language.  That  is  what  we  do  not  want 
to  do. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ramstad]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were^ayes  18'7,  noes  227, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  18] 
AVES— 187 


Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  iNEi 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batemao 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUbray 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Colling  (GA) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Everett 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 


Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhotc 

Is  took 

Johnson  tCTT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CAl 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

.ManzuUu 

.Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
McCandless 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnls 
McKeon 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL I 
.Molinari 
Moorhead 

NOES— 227 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bishop 

Bonior 


Morella 

Myers 

Nussle 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Port  man 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

San  to  rum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC I 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Traficant 

Upton 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 


Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
Deal 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 
English 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Paleomavaega 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank  (MA) 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Hoyer 
Hughes 


Andrews  (TX) 

Bilirakis 

Blackwell 

Chapman 

Coleman 

de  la  Garza 

Doman 

Ewing 


Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GAI 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehnum 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Murphy 

Murtba 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Norton  (DC) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

OrtU 

Owens 

Pallone 

Paator 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 


Price  (NC) 

Rahall 

Range! 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmelster 
Sarpalliu 
Sawyer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shepherd 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith  (LA) 
Spratt 
Stark 
St«nholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thumuui 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 

Underwood  (GU) 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Ven'o 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 24 

Ford  (TN) 
Haste  rt 
Hastings 
Lancaster 
Laughlin 
Man  ton 
Martinez 
Neal  (NC) 


Ridge 

Roberts 

Slattery 

Smith  (OR) 

Swift 

Tucker 

Vucanovich 

Washington 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bilirakis  for  with  Mr.  Blackwell 
against. 

Mr.  Ewing  for  with  Mr.  Washington 
against. 

Mr.  Dornan  for  with  Mr.  Manton  against. 

Ms.  SCHENK  and  Messrs.  JOHNSON 
of  Georgia,  WILSON,  HEFNER.  KEN- 
NEDY, and  MINGE  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 
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Messrs.  LEWIS  of  California,  PETER- 
SON of  Florida,  and  FIELDS  of  Texas 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  5  printed  in 
House  Report  103-419. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde:  Page  2. 
add  the  following  after  line  6  and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  and  references  thereto, 
accordingly: 

SEC.    3.    BASIS    FOR    PRELIMINAKY    INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

(a)  Initial  Receipt  of  Information.— Sec- 
tion 591  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  'information"  and  insert- 
ing "specific  information  from  a  credible 
source  that  is";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "may  have"  and  inserting 
"has"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(l>— 

(A)  by  striking  "information"  and  insert- 
ing "specific  information  from  a  credible 
source  that  is";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "may  have"  and  inserting 
"has":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d>  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Time  Period  for  Determining  Need 
for  Preliminary  Investigation.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  determine,  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  (or  section  592(c)(2)).  wheth- 
er grounds  to  investigate  exist  not  later  than 
15  days  after  the  information  is  first  re- 
ceived. If  within  that  15-day  period  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
then  the  Attorney  General  shall  close  the 
matter.  If  within  that  15-day  period  the  At- 
torney General  determines  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  a  violation,  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  upon  making  that  determina- 
tion, commence  a  preliminary  investigation 
with  respect  to  that  information.  If  the  At- 
torney General  is  unable  to  determine,  with- 
in that  15-day  period,  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  such  a  violation,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  at  the  end  of  that  15-day 
period,  commence  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  that  information.". 

(b)  Receipt  of  Additional  Information.— 
Section  592(c)(2)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "information" 
and  inserting  "specific  information  from  a 
credible  source  that  is". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
H\T)E]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  seeking  by 
this  amendment  is  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter independent  counsel  bill.  Right  now 
the  threshold  for  triggering  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  by  the  Attorney 
General,  simply  requires  that  "infor- 


mation," not  evidence — information  is 
received  sufficient  to  constitute 
grounds  that  a  covered  person  "may" 
have  violated  any  Federal  criminal 
law. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  is  way 
too  low.  I  suggest  to  the  Members  to 
make  this  a  meaningful,  effective  stat- 
ute, we  ought  to  elevate  the  triggering 
threshold  to  the  "specific  evidence 
from  a  credible  source."  I  am  tighten- 
ing up  what  is  a  rather  loosely  drawn 
piece  of  law  that  has  too  wide  a  net.  28 
U.S.C.  §591(a).  I  am  doing  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Republican.  One  would 
think  it  would  be  in  our  interests  to 
have  the  threshold  low,  to  catch  as 
many  people  as  possible.  I  can  assure 
the  Members,  that  is  not  in  my  inter- 
est. That  is  not  my  intention. 

I  have  always  supported  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  law.  I  voted  for  it  in 
1978.  I  voted  to  reauthorize  it  in  1983 
and  1987.  But  I  want  it  to  be  a  profes- 
sionally drawn,  good,  effective  law  that 
provides  due  process.  I  do  not  want  to 
trigger  expensive  and  sometimes  awk- 
ward investigations  that  are  brought 
sometimes  for  political  purposes. 

The  manpower,  the  resources  of  the 
Justice  Department  should  not  have  to 
be  expended  on  surmise,  on  rumors,  on 
innuendo,  on  more  allegations.  Rather, 
there  should  be  real  evidence  so  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan 
way,  because  nothing  can  pass,  at  least 
from  the  Republican  side,  without 
Democrat  support,  to  join  me  in  rais- 
ing the  threshold  for  triggering  this 
law  to  specific  evidence  from  a  credible 
source.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  in 
everybody's  interest,  to  eliminate  the 
trivialities  and  the  frivolities  of  people 
who  want  to  cause  somebody  a  hard 
time. 

I  have  never  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  people  who  do 
that  the  non-members  would  be  amazed 
at  the  mail  they  get.  The  charges  they 
get  that  are  frequently  off  the  wall,  not 
all  of  them,  but  a  lot  of  them  are. 
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And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  the  trig- 
gering of  this  law  ought  to  require  the 
provision  of  specific  evidence  from  a 
credible  source. 

So  I  am  attempting  to  tighten  it.  to 
fine-tune  it.  to  sand  off  the  rough  edges 
and  to  help  the  cause  of  due  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  amendment,  has  two  different 
parts — which,  for  some  reason,  seems 
to  be  obscured  by  the  sponsors  in  de- 


scribing the  amendment.  Now  that  the 
moment  of  truth  h£is  arrived  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  Members  understand 
what  both  parts  would  do  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Independent  Counsel  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  emphasized  only  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment:  For  that 
part  is  nothing  more  than  a  restate- 
ment of  the  existing  standard  found  in 
the  Independent  Counsel  statute  that 
guides  the  Attorney  General  in  con- 
ducting a  preliminary  investigation. 

It  was  in  the  bill  in  1978. 

Thus,  part  1  of  the  Hyde  amendment 
requires  that  the  Attorney  General — in 
determining  whether  there  are  grounds 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion—find that  the  information  sub- 
mitted to  her  is  "specific"  and  from  a 
"credible  source."  It  sounds  good. 

Guess  what?  The  existing  independ- 
ent counsel  statute  (28  U.S.C.  591(D)(1)) 
states  the  following:  "In  determining 
*  *  *  whether  grounds  to  investigate 
exist,  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
sider only  (a)  the  specificity  of  the  in- 
formation received;  and  (b)  the  credi- 
bility of  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion." In  other  words,  it  is  the  same. 

If  the  Hyde  amendment  was  simply  a 
restatement  of  the  existing  standard,  it 
would  be  superfluous  but  nothing  more. 
But  it  is  something  more  because  of 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment. 
That  part  creates  a  new.  untested  legal 
standard  which  eviscerates  the  very 
independence  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel once  he  or  she  is  appointed. 

"Hyde,  part  two"— as  I  shall  call  it — 
directs  the  Attorney  General  not  to 
proceed  with  the  process  if,  within  15 
days,  she  "determines  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  violation  of  crimi- 
nal law  *  *  *."  But  requiring  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  an  ultimate  find- 
ing of  whether  there  is  a  criminal  vio- 
lation is  not  the  Attorney  General's 
function  at  the  "preliminary  stage"; 
Ultimate  findings  of  guilt  or  not  are 
for  the  independent  counsel  to  make. 
In  other  words,  the  second  part  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  would  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent  counsel  a 
mere  "afterthought"  since  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  have  already  pre- 
judged the  likely  existence  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense. 

What  is  the  point  of  having  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  both  prosecutor  and  adjudicator 
of  guilt  or  innocence?  How  does  this 
type  of  provision  avoid  the  conflict  of 
interest  of  the  executive  branch  judg- 
ing itself? 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  must  urge 
you  to  reject  the  Hyde  amendment.  It 
started  out  so  promising  and 
unobjectionable,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  it  is  a  radical  concept  that  strips 
away  the  very  independence  of  the 
independent  counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  really  astonished 
at  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BR(X)KS].  I  think  he  is  try- 
ing to  impute  some  Machiavellian 
method  here.  I  am  trying  to  make  this 
a  workable  provision. 

Under  the  law  that  we  are  about  to 
reauthorize,  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion threshold  question  was  too  low.  It 
is  true  the  gentleman  talks  about  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  a  violation.  But 
that  comes  later,  after  a  15-day  in- 
quiry. It  is  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  that  I  want  to 
deal  with  and  I  want  to  raise  that 
threshold,  not  lower  it.  I  do  not  want 
political  manipulation  of  the  indei)end- 
ent  counsel  law,  nor  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General.  I  want  the  trigger,  the 
threshold  of  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, not  to  have  to  happen  unless 
there  is  specific  evidence  from  a  credi- 
ble source  of  a  violation  of  a  Federal 
law.  The  complicated  machinery  of  the 
independent  counsel  law  should  not  get 
underway  unless  there  is  real  evidence 
of  possible  wrongdoing.  I  am  simply 
raising  the  threshold.  After  the  inves- 
tigation is  underway,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  sufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  understands 
what  we  are  saying  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  is  provide  that  the  At- 
torney General  under  his  provision  has 
15  days  in  order  to  determine  whether 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion. And  the  statute  has  always  said 
that  they  have  15  days  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  specific  allegation  from  a 
credible  source,  and  if  there  is,  then 
there  is  a  90-day  period  in  which  an  in- 
vestigation takes  place. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  realizes 
the  effect  of  the  words  he  has  written. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Recapturing  my  time,  the 
law  we  are  reenacting  says  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  conduct  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  whenever  the  she 
(or  he)  receives  information  sufficient 
to  constitute  grounds  that  any  person 
may  have  violated  any  Federal  crimi- 
nal law.  But  I  want  to  change  that  to 
say  not  mere  information  but  specific 
evidence,  real  evidence — not  rumors, 
not  assertions  but  specific  evidence 
from  a  credible  source. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  But  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  The  gentleman 
stopped  reading  too  soon.  If  he  kept 
reading  he  would  specifically  see  that 
the  statute  already  says  that  the  speci- 
ficity of  information  received  and  the 
credibility  of  the  source  are  the  key 
factors  in  her  determination.  So  it  is 


exactly  like  the  language  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  The  problem 
is  the  second  half  of  his  amendment 
which  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  in  15  days  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  violation,  and  that 
is  the  province  of  the  independent 
counsel,  not  the  Attorney  General.  So 
if  we  leave  it  to  the  Attorney  General, 
then  we  have  no  independent  counsel. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  gentleman 
who  voted  no  on  this  bill  when  it  first 
was  presented  in  1978,  and  I  am  still 
shocked  about  that. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  But  I  saw  the  light. 
The  gentleman  remembers  that  I  voted 
for  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  is  true.  The  road  to 
Damascus  is  a  short  one  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  But  I  have  never  de- 
terred from  my  route  since  then.  It  is 
these  people  that  go  back  and  forth 
that  make  you  nervous. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  I  see  a  halo.  I 
think. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Now.  what  I  was  going 
to  suggest  is  I  believe  that  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  is  a  useful 
statement  of  what  is  in  the  bill  now.  It 
is  the  second  part  that  we  have  trouble 
with.  If  the  gentleman  would  get  unan- 
imous consent  to  drop  that  part  of  it. 
we  would  accept  the  first  part  and  be 
very  pleased.  I  think  it  encourages  a 
restatement,  makes  more  clear  that  we 
need  to  have  specificity  and  credibility 
of  the  source  of  the  information,  just 
as  we  really  believe  there  should  be. 

D  1150 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  try- 
ing to  elevate  the  threshold  that  trig- 
gers this  whole  complicated  operation. 
If  the  gentleman  is  satisfied  to  have  it 
based  merely  on  allegations  that  some- 
body may  make,  then  the  gentleman  is 
welcome.  Because  it  is  his  party  that 
may  be  the  focus  of  these  investiga- 
tions— unless,  of  course,  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  getting  Congress  covered, 
which  I  hope  we  do.  But  I  am  trying  to 
make  it  a  more  workmanlike,  profes- 
sional due-process  threshold. 

The  gentleman  thinks  there  is  some 
motive  that  frankly  does  not  exist  to 
eviscerate  the  bill.  I  am  trying  to 
strengthen  it.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  it  strengthened,  then  the  gen- 
tleman will  prevail,  but  I  hope  people 
understand  the  threshold  should  be  ele- 
vated. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  portray  my  effort  as  weaken- 
ing in  any  way,  because  I  think  that  if 
you  give  more  authority  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  you  will  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  independent  counsel. 

Mr.  HYDE.  No.   I  want  to  give  her 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  She  makes  all  the 
judgments  at  this  point,  if  you  combine 
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the  adjudication  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  more  authority.  I 
want  to  give  her  specific  evidence  rath- 
er than  just  information.  I  want  it 
from  a  credible  source,  not  somebody 
off  the  wall.  I  think  that  helps  every- 
body. But  the  gentleman  obviously 
does  not. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Section  591  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Pardon? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Section  591  in  the  bill, 
"shall"  uses  the  word  "shall."  and  it 
uses  the  same  words,  the  same  termi- 
nology exactly. 

Mr.  H"n)E.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  restate  what  the  chairman 
said.  We  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde],  because  it  is  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  what  is  in  the  bill  with  regard 
to  specificity. 

It  is  the  second  part  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  sure  he  realizes  the  cata- 
strophic impact  it  has  on  the  bill.  The 
question  is,  What  threshold  do  you 
have  to  meet  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  go  into  the  90-day  period?  The  his- 
tory of  this  act  is  that  only  13  inde- 
pendent counsels  have  been  appointed 
in  15  years.  It  is  not  as  though  this  has 
been  rushed  into  and  independent  coun- 
sels are  appointed  willy-nilly,  right  and 
left  all  the  time.  It  is  very  rare. 

In  fact,  of  those  13  independent  coun- 
sels, almost  half  of  them  have  decided 
there  was  no  reason  to  prosecute. 

So  changing  fundamentally  the 
threshold  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 
What  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde] 
does  is  provide  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  only  15  days  in  which 
to  determine,  not  if  there  is  a  specific 
allegation  from  a  credible  source,  but 
15  days  in  which  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  go 
forward.  If  you  impose  the  sufficiency- 
of-evidence  standard,  you  have  then 
given  all  of  the  authority  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  which  is  the  person  from 
whom  we  are  trying  to  take  the  au- 
thority in  order  to  guarantee  that  a 
conflict  of  interest  will  not  result  in 
unnecessarily.  unfairly,  unjustly 
shielding  her  colleagues,  60  people  in 
the  executive  branch,  from  an  objec- 
tive analysis  and  objective  investiga- 
tion of  their  activity  and  possible  pros- 
ecution. 

Unless  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wants  to  accept  an  amendment  in 
which  we  adopt  the  first  half  of  his 
amendment  and  drop  the  second  half.  I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  to  continue  our 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  strongly  urge  Members  to  vote 
"no." 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  6  printed  in 
House  Report  No.  103-419. 

AMEND.MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEKA.S 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gek.^s:  Page  9. 
strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  14  on  page  10  and  insert  the  following: 
SEC.    4.    APPLICATION    TO    MEMBERS   OF    CON- 
GRESS. 

Section  591(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ••;  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(9)  any  Senator  or  Representative  in.  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  the 
Congress,  or  any  person  who  has  served  as  a 
Senator,  a  Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  within  the  2-year  period 
before  the  receipt  of  the  information  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  conduct  that 
occurred  while  such  person  was  a  Senator,  a 
Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GekasJ  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one  thing 
the  American  people  have  unanimously 
voiced  over  the  last  several  years,  it  is 
disgust  with  the  Congress  in  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  seeks  and  often  ac- 
complishes exemption  of  itself  from 
the  laws  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
public  at  large.  There  are  many,  many 
examples  of  it.  The  people  not  only  per- 
ceive it  but  believe  it,  because  it  is  ac- 
tually true. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  occurs.  Now,  we  are  talking  about 
the  Congress  subjecting  the  general 
public  to  certain  laws  and  other  seg- 
ments of  society  to  certain  laws,  but 
not  itself  to  the  disgust  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Here  is  a  list  of  them:  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act,  the  AIDS  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act.  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963, 
OSHA,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  the  Privacy  Act.  I  state  these 
and  put  them  in  the  Record  to  dem- 
onstrate that  what  the  Gekas  amend- 
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ment  does  in  the  bill  that  is  now  in 
front  of  us  is  to  rectify  that  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  to  give  to  the  American  people 
the  sense  that  we  are  going  to  be  about 
the  business  of  setting  that  sorry 
record  straight,  that  here  we  have  an 
independent-counsel  statute  that  calls 
for  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  case  of 
alleged  wrongdoing  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  that  Attorney  General 
must  take  action  to  bring  that  wrong- 
doer before  an  independent  counsel,  but 
then,  lo  and  behold,  if  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  accused  of  wrongdoing,  and 
God  knows  we  have  had  that  happen 
quite  often  in  the  past  10  years,  if  a 
Member  of  Congress  be  accused  of  some 
wrongdoing,  then  when  the  Attorney 
General  gets  that  information,  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  have  to  ap- 
point an  independent  counsel  to  look 
into  the  wrongdoing  of  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Is  that  or  is  that  not  a  double  stand- 
ard, I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress? 

At  the  same  time  I  will  not  yield  at 
the  moment. 

Now,  those  who  propose  the  bill  will, 
in  sophistry  and  in  very  pastor-like 
ways,  say,  "We  have  taken  care  of  that 
problem,  Mr.  Gekas.  We  have  language 
in  the  bill,  and  you  know  it,  Mr. 
Gekas,  that  will  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  visit  an  independent  counsel 
against  a  Member  of  Congress." 

But  the  language  is  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  American  people.  It  says, 
"may";  it  says  "may  be";  "well,  per- 
haps," while  the  Gekas  amendment 
says  it  must  investigate  when  allega- 
tions of  wrongdoing  are  visited  against 
a  Member  of  Congress  just  as  it  is  for 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  is 
what  I  want  to  do  with  the  Gekas 
amendment,  put  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
same  level  of  culpability,  of  liability, 
as  the  general  members  of  the  public, 
especially  to  those  who  are  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  people  want  this,  and 
I  urge  that  we  successfully  defeat  the 
Bryant  amendment  that  will  come 
later  which  is  aimed  at  obviating,  eras- 
ing the  Gekas  amendment. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this: 
the  Bryant  amendment  that  is  to  fol- 
low, because  remember,  the  Gekas 
amendment  will  not  be  voted  on  up  or 
down.  The  Committee  on  Rules  took 
care  of  that.  Rather,  after  we  finish  de- 
bate on  the  Gekas  amendment,  bill- 
Bryant,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  bill, 
the  Bryant  bill  that  carries  the  bill 
language,  the  bill-Bryant  will  be 
brought  up,  and  then  we  must  vote, 
those  of  us  who  want  to  preserve  the 
Gekas  amendment,  we  must  vote  "no" 
on  Bryant,  because  it  just  carries  that 
"maybe"  language  allowing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  weasel  out  of  an  inde- 
pendent-counsel investigation  of  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

So  be  careful  and  stick  with  me,  and 
we  will  do  something  for  the  American 
people  to  rectify  this  imbalance. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  opposed  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

vigorous  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized 

for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Bryant  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations. 

The  Gekas  amendment  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  rhetorical  smokebomb 
lobbed  at  Members  to  create  panic  and 
destroy  the  careful  plan  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  misnomer— for  it  implies 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  statute.  That  is  plain 
wrong;  Members  have  been  covered 
since  1983.  If  we  have  truth  in  advertis- 
ing, it  is  high  time  for  truth  in  amend- 
ing. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  not  diligently  inves- 
tigating and  prosecuting  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  con- 
ducting broad-scale  investigations  of 
the  House  as  an  institution.  It  has  done 
so  zealously  under  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Administrations,  alike.  Yet, 
the  Gekas  amendment  straitjackets 
the  Attorney  General  from  having  the 
option  of  using  U.S.  Attorneys  or  an 
independent  counsel  in  pursuing 
charges  of  wrongdoing  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  At- 
torney General— a  former  prosecutor 
herself— opposed  the  Gekas  amend- 
ment. Let  me  read  from  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  I  received  yesterday  on 
February  9,  1994,  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  RECORD  of  this  debate.  She 
states: 

*  *  *  Let  me  reiterate  the  position  of  the 
administration  and  the  Department  [of  Jus- 
tice] that  the  act  should  not  be  amended  to 
provide  for  mandatory  coverage  of  Members 
of  Congress.  Such  an  amendment  would  be  at 
odds  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
act:  to  deal  with  the  potential  for  conflicts 
of  interest  in  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  high-level  officials  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  No  such  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest exists  in  the  investigation  of  Members 
of  Congress.  Moreover.  I  firmly  reject  the  no- 
tion that  the  criminal  investigative  process 
should  be  made  the  pawn  of  political  games- 
manship by  covering  Members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  simply  because  certain  executive 
branch  officials  are  covered. 

A  more  thoughtful  application  of  the 
independent  counsel  statute  is  found  in 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bry- 
ant].   Under   the   Bryant   amendment. 
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and  to  remove  all  doubt.  Members  of 
Congress  are  explicitly  covered  by  the 
independent  counsel  statute.  The  Bry- 
ant amendment  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  invoke  the  independent 
counsel  procedures  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  Members  of  Congress  if  doing 
so  would  be  in  the  public  interest." 
Thus,  under  the  Bryant  amendment, 
the  Attorney  General  has  two  options: 
She  can  use  the  independent  counsel 
process  when  she  believes  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest;  or,  she  can  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  Members  by  using 
the  formidable  enforcement  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Justice — just  as 
she  can  do  with  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  State  and  local  officials 
or  any  other  American  citizen. 

The  other  body  by  a  bipartisan  vote 
of  67  to  31  rejected  the  Gekas  approach 
in  favor  of  the  Bryant  approach.  I  urge 
you  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote  in  support  of 
the  Bryant  substitute  to  the  Gekas 
amendment. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  DC.  February  9.  1994. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   the  Judiciary.    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Administration 
for  reauthorization  of  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel Act.  Public  trust  in  our  government  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  our  Nation's 
justice  system  is  being  administered  in  an 
even-handed  and  impartial  manner;  reau- 
thorization of  the  Independent  Counsel  Act 
is  crucial  to  ensuring  continued  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  that  system.  Both 
H.R.  811  and  the  Senate  companion  bill.  S. 
24.  advance  this  vital  goal  and  make  valuable 
improvements  to  the  underlying  Act.  Y'ou 
and  your  Senate  counterparts  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  efforts  in  reviving  this 
measure. 

In  particular,  let  me  retirate  the  position 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Department 
that  the  Act  should  not  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  coverage  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Such  an  amendment  would  be  at 
odds  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Act:  to  deal  with  the  potential  for  conflicts 
of  interest  in  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  high-level  officials  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  No  such  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest exists  in  the  investigation  of  Members 
of  Congress.  Moreover.  I  firmly  reject  the  no- 
tion that  the  criminal  investigative  process 
should  be  made  the  pawn  of  political  games- 
manship by  covering  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  simply  because  certain  Execu- 
tive Branch  officials  are  covered. 

Again,  I  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
the  Department's  views  and  commend  you 
for  advancing  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  Reno. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble],  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  the  floor 
with  no  intentions  of  speaking  today, 
but  I  have  heard  this  and  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  speak. 

I  hear  words  such  as  "double  stand- 
ard"; I  hear  words  such  as  "exemption  " 
from  this  proposal  or  that  proposal.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  just  said,  this  is  what  annoys 
the  American  public,  seeing  this  body 
day  in  and  day  out  enacting  laws  and 
then,  very  conveniently,  exempting 
ourselves. 

We  feed  the  Congress  from  one  buck- 
et filled  with  sweet  water,  and  then  the 
public  goes  to  another  trough  and 
drinks  from  that  container.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  right.  The  situation  is,  if  Mr. 
Gekas's  amendment  does  not  pass,  will 
simply  be  permissive.  The  Attorney 
General  will  not  have  to  assign  anyone 
or  do  anything. 

Now,  I  am  not  wild  generally  about 
independent  counsels,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  public  integrity  section  of  the 
Justice  Department  can  handle  these 
situations,  and  I  am  particularly  not 
wild  about  it  in  view  of  the  last  exer- 
cise that  the  Walsh  investigation  con- 
ducted when  the  meter  ran  eternally.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  end  up  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $50  million.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  I  am  opposed  to  it.  But  the 
public  integrity  section  can  take  care 
of  it. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  going  to 
steam  along  this  course  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  So  if  we  are  going  to  go 
the  independent  counsel  route,  for  gosh 
sake  let  us  respond  as  we  make  every- 
one else  respond. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  to  go.  If  I  had 
my  druthers,  I  would  say  let  the  public 
integrity  section  handle  it.  But  I  do 
not  have  my  druthers.  So  if  we  are 
going  to  go  the  route  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel,  by  all  means,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  said,  let  us 
bring  ourselves  under  the  umbrella. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  folks  who  have  been 
talking  on  the  Republican  side  have 
been  the  last  10  years.  They  are  as  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  law  as  we  are. 

It  is  available  to  them.  I  guess  they 
do  not  want  to  read  it.  The  law  as  of  10 
years  ago  said  Members  of  Congress 
were  covered  by  this  act.  They  con- 
tinue to  say  that  we  are  not.  They  are 
covered,  just  like  any  other  American, 
and  it  has  been  that  way  since  1983. 

They  say  they  want  Congress  to  be 
covered  by  the  laws  just  as  everybody 
else,  and  I  agree,  there  are  some  in- 
stances where  we  should  have  been  and 
we  were  not.  But  this  is  not  one  of 
those  instances,  and  they  know  it  is 
not  one  of  them.  Look  at  the  statute. 
We  are  treated  just  like  every  other 
American  under  that  statute,  and  we 
would  be  under  my  amendment  as  well. 


Now.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
rhetoric  is  part  of  a  premeditated 
strategy  to  pound  on  a  Republican 
theme  that  even  though  this  does  not 
quite  fit  into  it,  it  is  OK  with  them,  ap- 
parently, to  come  up  here  and  say  that 
it  does.  Read  the  statute. 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  a  rhetorical 
queston— and  I  am  not  afraid  to  yield 
to  anybody.  When  we  began  this  debate 
last  year  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  we  had 
three  investigations  of  Members  of 
Congress  under  way  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, four  prosecutions  in 
progress,  and  there  had  been  three  con- 
victions in  the  recent  couple  of  years. 

Now,  I  do  not  find  any  evidence  that 
there  has  been  any  evidence  that  there 
has  been  any  hesitance  on  the  part  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Republican  or  Democrat,  to 
pursue  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  suggest  in  private 
or  in  public  that  there  is  somebody  out 
there  who  is  shielded  from  prosecution 
by  the  Attorney  General  because  they 
are  friends  with  them. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  knows  of  any, 
some  case  like  that,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  tell  us. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  made, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  the  new 
wave  of  authority  that  we  want  to  put 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  investigate 
wrongdoing  in  Members  of  Congress, 
high-profile  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  apparent  or  actual  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  give  them  the  additional 
power,  the  Attorney  General,  to  exe- 
cute an  independent  counsel  appoint- 
ment so  that  the  whole  world  will 
know  that  this  will  be  an  independent 
investigation  of  a  high-ranking  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  a  member  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  White  House. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Are  you  not  reading 
the  newspapers? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  gentleman  yielded 
to  me.  Now,  if  the  U.S.  attorney  on  his 
own  or  the  Attorney  General  on  his 
own  wishes  to  follow  that,  that  is  all 
right.  But  we  want  that  opportunity 
mandated  just  like  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  to  have  an  alleged  wrong- 
doing in  the  Congress,  a  high-ranking 
profile  Member  who  is  tied  in  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  White  House 
in  the  same  party.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
and  the  gentleman  pointed  out  that  I 
yielded  to  him,  and  I  did.  I  wish  I  could 
get  them  to  yield  to  us  occasionally. 

I  will  proceed  with  my  statement. 

Are  you  not  reading  the  papers?  Are 
you  not  aware  that  high-ranking  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  of  both  parties  are 
presently  under  investigation?  Is  there 
some  indication  otherwise?  Have  you 
not  read  the  law?  I  will  not  yield  again. 
Have  you  not  read  the  law  that  says 
clearly  Members  of  Congress  are  cov- 
ered? It  is  optional,  but  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do  is  to  make  it  man- 
datory. They  continue  this  rhetoric 
that  somehow  we  are  not  treated  like 
all  other  Americans.  The  independent 
counsel  statute  was  written  for  60  peo- 
ple who  have  become  such  good  friends 
with  the  Attorney  General  that  we  can- 
not rely  on  human  beings  who  serve  as 
Attorney  General  to  investigate  objec- 
tively or  to  prosecute.  Only  60.  Every- 
body else  is  treated  the  same.  The  pub- 
lic integrity  unit,  the  drug  unit,  every 
other  unit  out  there  is  out  and  avail- 
able to  the  prosecutors  to  investigate 
us,  just  like  the  general  public.  That  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

I  will  be  back  in  a  moment  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Gekas  amendment 
that  I  think  gives  every  Member  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  principle  that 
Members  ought  to  be  covered,  but  the 
coverage  ought  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  GooDLATTE]  a  member  of  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  GOODLATTE.  My  colleagues, 
nothing  angers  my  constituents  more 
than  the  idea  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  treated  differently  than  oth- 
ers by  so  many  different  statutes,  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  are  correct 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  included 
in  this  bill.  But  they  are  treated  dif- 
ferently than  the  members  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  the  fact  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  the  option  to  choose 
to  treat  them  with  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation or  not  to  treat  them.  She  does 
not  have  that  option  with  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  branch  that 
are  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  Is 
what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage here  that  Members  of  this  body, 
some  of  whom  who  are  very  high  rank- 
ing, very  high  profile,  who  are  under 
Investigation  right  now;  under  this  bill 
the  Attorney  General,  in  some  in- 
stances a  member  of  the  same  party  as 
those  individuals,  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  those  situ- 
ations and  choose  not  to  conduct  that 
preliminary  investigation,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

The  distinction  here  is  between 
whether  it  should  be  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney  General  or  manda- 
tory. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  my  friend  I  say, 
"The  Attorney  General  said  very  clear- 
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ly,  and  she  uses  English,  American, 
you  know,  in  her  letters,  said,  'No  such 
inherent  conflict  of  interest  exists  in 
the  investigation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress.' In  other  words,  you  investigate 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  an  op- 
tional basis  the  way  you  want  to.  They 
haven't  had  any  trouble  doing  it.  But 
you  don't  mandate  that  they  do  it  just 
like  they  do  the  60  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  investigate  Congress.  They 
can  do  that  anyway  with  U.S.  attor- 
neys all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time  because  I  have  very 
little  of  it,  let  me  say  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to  make  sure  that  Members  of 
Congress  can  have  special  prosecutors, 
independent  counsels,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate high  crimes  on  their  part, 
and  we  should  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  difference. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes    to     the    distinguished    gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gekas  amendment. 

I  realize  that  an  increasing  number 
of  our  colleagues  find  that  there  is  po- 
litical mileage  in  attacking  the  insti- 
tution of  which  they  are  Members,  and 
maligning  their  colleagues. 

Like  the  American  officer  in  Viet- 
nam who  uttered  the  explanation.  "It 
was  necessary  to  destroy  the  village  in 
order  to  save  it."  some  of  our  col- 
leagues believe  that  they  must  destroy 
this  institution  in  order  to  get  control 
of  it. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  that 
premise.  Proponents  of  the  amendment 
argue  that  the  present  law  and  the  bill 
before  us  is  another  example  of  Con- 
gress passing  laws  for  everyone  else, 
and  carving  out  an  exception  for  them- 
selves. 

The  facts  are  that  the  independent 
counsel  law  and  the  bill  before  us  do 
create  some  special  exceptions,  but 
there  is  no  such  exception  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  special  exception  is  for  the 
President,  Vice  President,  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  officials  of 
comparable  rank,  high  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff,  and  key 
operatives  of  the  President's  reelection 
efforts.  The  special  exception  provides 
that  when  any  of  these  officials  are  to 
be  investigated  for  criminal  wrong- 
doing, the  investigation  should,  in 
every  case,  be  turned  over  to  an  inves- 
tigator, and,  if  ultimately  justified,  a 
prosecutor  who  is  independent  of  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  basis  for  this  exception  is  that 
the  Attorney  General,  who  is  appointed 
by  and  closely  associated  with  the 
President,  should  not  be  investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  President  or  other 
persons  closely  associated  with  the 
President. 


This  special  exception  applies  to  only 
about  60  individuals.  The  other  250  mil- 
lion of  us— including  the  535  Members 
of  Congress— are  subject  to  no  excep- 
tional rules,  but  are  investigated  and 
prosecuted  by  normal  Department  of 
Justice  processes. 

Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to 
no  special  rules,  nor  should  we  be.  We 
are  not  appointed  by  the  President. 
Under  our  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, we  do  not  work  for  him,  and  he 
does  not  work  for  us. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  to 
suggest  that  Department  of  Justice  in- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  are  reluc- 
tant to  pursue  allegations  of  criminal 
misconduct  by  Members  of  Congress.  In 
fact,  prosecutions  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  are  a  common  oc- 
currence, regardless  of  which  party 
controls  the  White  House. 

Members  of  Congress  are  already  sub- 
ject to  investigation  by  independent 
counsel,  a  fact  which  will  be  made  even 
more  explicit  when  this  legislation  is 
enacted.  It  is  not  mandatory,  nor 
should  it  be.  If  we  need  referral  to  an 
independent  counsel  to  investigate 
Members  of  Congress  in  every  case,  one 
would  think  that  the  four  Republican 
Attorneys  General  we  had  between  1981 
and  1993  would  have  found  at  least  one 
occasion  in  which  appointment  of  a 
special  counsel  was  appropriate.  There 
have  been  none. 

The  fact  is  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  mandatory  referral  to  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  would  likely  make 
prosecution  of  Members  of  Congress 
more  subject  to  political  manipulation, 
not  less. 

Under  our  present  system,  an  Attor- 
ney General  who  personally  takes 
charge  of  decisionmaking  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  sub- 
ject to  special  scrutiny  and  suspicion, 
and  should  be.  If  a  political  ally  Is  in- 
volved, the  suspicion  is  of  favoritism;  if 
an  enemy,  the  suspicion  is  of  unfair 
persecution. 

However,  if  independent  counsel  re- 
ferral is  mandatory,  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  Attorney  General  will  be 
mandated.  Not  only  mandated,  but 
mandated  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings.  Rather  than  thoroughly 
investigating  allegations  against  a 
Member  of  Congress,  investigators  will 
be  required  to  turn  the  matter  over  to 
the  politically  appointed  Attorney 
General  at  a  very  preliminary  stage  for 
decision  on  the  future  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  at  this  point  the  Attor- 
ney General  decides  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  further  investigation.  Even  if 
this  is  based  on  lack  of  evidence  and 
not  on  political  manipulation,  it  makes 
the  process  more  suspect,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  much 
more  difficult. 

Cases  which  should  be  and  could  be 
made  if  the  regular  procedures  were 
followed  may  not  be  made  if  the  case  is 
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prematurely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
career  investigators  and  prosecutors. 

Furthermore,  in  cases  which  are  ini- 
tially rejected  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, while  it  is  theoretically  possible 
that  additional  information  could  be 
produced,  leading  to  a  decision  that  an 
independent  counsel  should  be  ap- 
pointed, this  is  unlikely.  It  is  unlikely 
because  the  best  source  of  such  infor- 
mation is  not  anonymous  phone  calls 
to  the  Attorney  General,  but  Justice 
Department  investigators.  However, 
once  an  Attorney  General  finds  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  statute.  "That  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  further  investigation  is  war- 
ranted." A  pretty  clear  message  is  sent 
to  career  investigators  and  prosecutors 
that  the  matter  is  closed. 

The  shrill  voices  clamoring  for  man- 
datory referral  of  cases  involving  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  an  independent 
counsel  seem  to  be  proclaiming  that 
the  independent  counsel  process  is  su- 
perior to  the  normal  methods  of  bring- 
ing Federal  prosecutions,  and  that 
Members  should  always  be  investigated 
and  prosecuted  by  this  superior  proc- 
ess. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  process  is  not  the  best 
process       for       prosecuting       Federal 
crimes— the  best  process,  the  one  most 
likely  to  lead  to  conviction  where  con- 
viction   is    warranted,    is    the    normal 
criminal  justice  procedure  under  which 
all  but  about  60  individuals  in  our  Na- 
tion are  investigated  and  prosecuted.  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  this  handful  of  in- 
dividuals that  we  should  and  must  re- 
sort to  the  extraordinary  processes  of 
the    indepdendent    counsel,    an    inher- 
ently inferior  process  for  most  cases, 
but  one  that  is  superior  for  the  special 
circumstances  of  these  few  individuals. 
We  heard  much  talk  yesterday  about 
coverage  of  Members  versus  cover  for 
Members.   The   fact  is   the  committee 
bill  and  the  Bryant  amendment  provide 
appropriate     coverage     of     Members. 
Cover   for   Members    is    found   not    in 
those  proposals,  but  in  the  Republican 
proposals   to    free   Members,    in    every 
case,  from  the  time-tested  and  proven 
investigative   and   prosecutorial   prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Republicans  would  instead  force  every 
case  into  a  decisionmaking  process  not 
designed  for  and  often  totally  unsuited 
for  the  circumstances  presented. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IV2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hoke]. 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  things 
that  the  previous  gentleman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 
said. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
a  partisan  issue,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  de- 
bate. The  fact  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  wrong,  wrong  with  respect 
to  there  being  no  conflict  of  interest. 
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In  fact  there  is  a  very  real  conflict  of 
interest. 

It  should  be  absolutely  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  spent  even  1  day  in 
this  Chamber  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  power  is  wielded  here  by  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  that  there  are  Members 
that  any  administration,  and  it  does 
not  matter  if  it  is  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, must  do  business  with  in  order  to 
advance  its  own  agenda,  and  any  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  is  Democrat 
or  Republican,  will  at  the  very  least 
think  very  carefully  before  pursuing  a 
criminal  investigation  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  commands  great  power 
and  influence.  That  is  the  fact. 

I  say  to  my  colleague: 
The  fact  is.  if  you  just  look  at  the  very  re- 
cent history,  we  have  grone  through  a  period 
in  which  there  has  been  a  scandal  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  House  Post  Office,  there  has 
been  a  scandal  with  respect  to  the  House 
Bank.  Have  we  had  any  indictments  of  any 
Members  of  Confess  with  respect  to  either 
one?  No.  we  have  not.  But  have  we  had  in- 
dictments and,  in  fact,  convictions  of  staff 
members?  Yes.  we  have,  multiples,  and  yet 
the  fact  is  that,  because  there  has  been  a 
conflict  of  interest,  we  have  not  had  the  kind 
of  investigation,  we  have  not  had  the  kind  of 
results,  that  ought  to  come  from  those  inves- 
tigations. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  is  wrong  with  respect  to  the 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  time  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  2  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  ISTOOK]. 
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Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gekas  amendment. 

I  hear  people  saying,  "Oh,  we  will  de- 
stroy the  institution"  if  we  are  asked 
to  have  Congress  follow  the  same  laws 
and  rules  and  standards  that  apply  to 
everyone  else.  The  problem  is  that  Con- 
gress seems  dead  set  on  destroying  it- 
self, and  it  has  got  to  be  changed. 

I  remember  back  in  the  Watergate 
scandal  the  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Massacre,  because  the  counsel  was  not 
independent  and  could  be  removed  and 
only  acted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  And  it  is  correct,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hoke]  point- 
ed out,  that  any  President  needs  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  support  to 
accomplish  his  agenda  and,  therefore, 
wants  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them 
and  has  reservations  about  anything 
that  might  step  on  their  toes  such  as  a 
criminal  indictment. 

And  making  it  optional?  Will  that 
happen?  Look  at  what  is  going  on. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  with  the 
House  Post  Office.  Seven  months  ago 


there  was  a  guilty  plea  in  Federal 
Court  by  the  former  Postmaster  of  this 
institution,  who  took  three  counts  of 
conspiring  with  Members  of  Congress 
to  embezzle  taxpayers'  money. 

It  was  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Where  are  the  indictments?  They  are 
not  there. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Why  not? 
Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  will  not. 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Why  not? 
Mr.     ISTOOK.    Because    the    Ethics 
Committee  of  this  body  is  sitting  on  it 
instead  of  investigating  as  it  needs  to 
do  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  scandal 
and  hold  Members  of  this  institution 
accountable. 

We  have  guilty  pleas,  and  we  have 
Federal  court  papers  identifying  that 
several  Members  of  Congress  were  in- 
volved in  embezzlement,  and  it  is  time 
for  this  institution  to  get  with  it  and 
stop  the  double  standard  and  stop  the 
word  games  of  trying  to  exempt  our- 
selves from  the  standards  that  every- 
body else  in  this  country  must  follow. 
Mr.    BRYANT.    Now,    will    the    gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  ISTOOK.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Why  not? 
Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  have  heard  enough  of 
your  rhetoric. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw], 
who  in  1987  launched  a  similar  effort  to 
try  to  make  mandatory  the  inclusion 
of  Members  of  Congress  as  subjects  and 
targets  of  the  independent  counsel. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  amendment.  Let 
us  really  look  at  the  record  of  the  spe- 
cial prosecutors  and  how  they  have 
evolved  over  the  years.  It  is  a  very 
tough  standard  that  we  must  put  on 
any  administration  that  a  special  pros- 
ecutor with  all  these  powers  can  be  ap- 
pointed, and  this  person  is  appointed  to 
investigate  a  specific  person,  and  this 
person  is  semi-independent  from  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  is 
say  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  as 
a  standard  on  the  administration,  then 
we  certainly  should  apply  it  ourselves. 
It  can  be  said  that  here  we  go  again, 
exempting  ourselves  from  these  laws, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
By  boiling  this  thing  down  and  say- 
ing it  is  permissive,  it  just  simply 
yanks  the  heart  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  a  high  standard  that  we  place 
upon  the  administration.  We  should 
place  this  same  standard  upon  our- 
selves and  this  body.  I  do  not  view  this 
as  a  partisan  move  at  all.  It  simply 
says  that  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  any  administration,  whether  it  be 
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a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, we  simply  apply  the  same 
standard  to  ourselves.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  plain  and  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  positive 
vote  on  the  Gekas  amendment  and  a 
negative  vote  on  the  watered-down 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  consume  all  of  the  remaining  time. 

I  just  have  to  observe  that  whenever 
a  human  being,  in  the  face  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  when  it  is  laid  before 
them  and  repeated  over  and  over  in 
terms  that  anyone  could  understand, 
continues  to  deny  what  is  before  their 
very  eyes,  there  is  something  afoot 
other  than  a  legitimate  effort  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  improve  legislation. 

The  law  since  1983  has  provided  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  covered  by 
the  independent  counsel  statute  when 
the  Attorney  General  would  like  to  ap- 
point an  independent  counsel.  My 
amendment  to  the  Gekas  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  in  just  a  moment  will 
continue  the  law  just  as  it  has  been, 
and  it  has  worked  well  for  15  years. 
After  all,  there  have  been  only  13  inde- 
pendent counsels  appointed. 

Notwithstanding  that,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  despite  the  outburst  we 
heard  a  moment  ago — and  I  noticed 
that  the  Member  would  not  yield  to 
me,  apparently  for  fear  that  he  would 
hear  the  words  I  am  about  to  speak — 
while  considering  this  matter  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  year,  we  had 
four  people  being  investigated,  I  think 
three  convi  tions  had  already  taken 
place,  and  there  were  also  a  number  of 
other  ones  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
There  has  never  been  any  hesitancy  to 
prosecute  Members  of  Congress. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing 
that  was  said  so  very  well  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes] 
a  moment  ago.  The  great  irony  of  this 
is  that  you  would  come  to  the  floor  and 
act  as  though  you  were  somehow  try- 
ing to  guarantee  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  treated  like  everyone  else 
when  the  plain  result  of  what  you  are 
doing  is  to  put  us  in  a  special  category 
that  would  make  it  harder,  more  cum- 
bersome, and  more  difficult  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  prosecute  or  conduct 
an  investigation  against  the  Member  of 
Congress.  Every  knowledgeable  analyst 
of  this  statute  agrees  with  what  I  have 
just  said. 

This  is  a  shell  game,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes] 
described  it  so  aptly  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  vote  against  the  Gekas 
amendment  and  vote   for   the   Bryant 


amendment  which  I  will  bring  before 
the  body  in  just  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  do  read  the  statute,  we 
do  read  the  Bryant  language,  we  read 
the  bill  language,  and  the  bill  language 
and  the  Bryant  confirmation  of  the 
present  language  says  that  when  the 
Attorney  General  deems  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  this  would 
happen.  These  are  tremendous  loop- 
holes. Discretion  is  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Public  interest  is  what 
the  Attorney  General  may  decide  it 
might  be. 

Then  it  says  the  Attorney  General 
may  conduct  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion. We  are  reading  the  law,  the  bill, 
the  Bryant  language,  the  very  lan- 
guage that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wants  us  to  read.  I  am  reading  it  into 
the  Record.  That  is  permissive.  It  uses 
the  words,  "may"  and  "maybe."  Who 
knows  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  is 
that  kind  of  language.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  am  reading  it  in  the 
Record  again. 

It  is  "may"  language.  It  is  discre- 
tionary on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Attorney  General 
may  just  not  move  against  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  indeed  that  Attorney 
General  would  be  compelled  under 
similar  circumstances  to  move  against 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

So  the  question  remains:  Shall  we 
raise  the  Member  of  Congress  to  that 
state  of  liability  and  of  targetism  of 
the  independent  counsel  law  that  we 
accord  now  to  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired for  debate  on  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  BRYANT  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDME.NT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Bryant  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gekas:  Page  10.  strike  lines  6  through  14  and 
insert  the  following: 

••(2)  Members  of  Congress. — Whenever  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  conduct  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  592  if  the  At- 
torney General  has  received  information  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  grounds  to  investigate 
whether  a  Member  of  Congre.ss  may  have  vio- 
lated any  Federal  criminal  law  other  than  a 
violation  classified  as  a  Class  B  or  C  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 
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Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago. 

We  bring  this  amendment  to  the  floor 
in  order  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  as  we  voted  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  an  amendment  on 
Member  coverage.  That  amendment 
provides  that  whenever  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  conduct  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation in  accordance  with  section  592, 
if  the  Attorney  General  has  received 
information  sufficient  to  constitute 
grounds  to  investigate  whether  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  have  violated  any 
Federal  criminal  law  other  than  minor 
misdemeanors. 

It  makes  it  very  plain  that  we  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  as  we  have  been 
covered  for  the  last  10  years. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  independ- 
ent counsel  law  was  enacted  because 
the  American  people  lacked  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  act  impartially  when  allega- 
tions of  criminal  wrongdoing  were 
made  against  high  ranking  officers  of 
the  executive  department.  Those  rea- 
sons are  quite  obvious. 

The  Attorney  General  is  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  is  part  of 
the  political  team. 

While  we  have  come  to  expect  that 
Attorneys  General  will  avoid  most 
forms  of  partisan  wrangling,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  any  human 
being  who  holds  that  job  would  not  be 
influenced  by  the  threat  that  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  might  pose  to 
the  success  of  the  administration.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  do  their  jobs.  At- 
torneys General  must  form  strong 
bonds  with  other  Cabinet  officers. 
White  House  officials,  and  division 
heads  of  the  Justice  Department  itself. 
These  are  the  people  they  work  with 
from  day  to  day  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  just  unreasonable  to 
expect  an  Attorney  General  to  act  im- 
partially when  making  decisions  about 
whether  to  mvestigate  and,  if  appro- 
priate, to  prosecute  one  of  their  col- 
leagues. 
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When  the  law  was  first  passed,  it  cov- 
ered senior  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion. Once  the  act's  thresholds  were 
met,  use  of  the  independent  counsel 
process  with  regard  to  those  individ- 
uals was  mandatory.  In  1982,  when  the 
statute  was  reauthorized  for  the  first 
time,  the  act  was  amended  to  include  a 
second  category  of  coverage.  That  cat- 
egory provided  that  in  other  cases 
where  a  personal,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal conflict  of  interest  might  arise,  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  permitted 
to  use  the  independent  counsel  process. 
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This  amendment  that  I  offer  makes 
it  very  explicit  that  that  portion  of  the 
statute  refers  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
good  standard.  It  has  worked  well  in 
the  past.  We  make  it  more  explicit 
today.  The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  obviate  the  language  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  has  brought  forward,  which 
would  make  it  mandatory,  thereby  ex- 
panding the  category  of  the  class  of 
those  who  would  be  covered  by  the 
independent  counsel  statute  to  almost 
600  people  from  the  originally  intended 
60.  That  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  great 
mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas],  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  I  think  basically  originated 
with  a  political  strategy  to  somehow 
continue  to  pound  this  theme  that  we 
are  in  some  fashion  placing  ourselves 
in  a  special  category.  I  am  arguing 
that  we  should  not  place  the  Members 
of  the  House  in  a  special  category. 
They  should  be  treated  as  they  have 
been  treated  in  the  past,  like  every- 
body else  is  treated. 

Only  60  people  are  treated  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
continue  this  argument,  to  say  that  we 
are  somehow,  by  virtue  of  treating  our- 
selves like  everybody  else,  treating 
ourselves  in  a  special  fashion. 

In  fact,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
there  has  been  no  hesitancy  to  pros- 
ecute Members  of  Congress.  I  regret 
very  much  the  outrageous  statements 
made  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  suggested  anything 
otherwise.  I  think  it  may  be  time  for 
us  to  purchase  a  subscription  to  a  daily 
newspaper  for  a  few  people  who  have 
been  speaking  a  moment  ago. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress,  pow- 
erful Members  of  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  under  investigation 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Attorney 
General,  who  were  being  investigated 
by  the  previous  Attorney  General.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  objec- 
tive evidence  whatsoever  that  we  ought 
to  place  ourselves  in  a  special  cat- 
egory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Bryant  amendment 
to  the  Gekas  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  down  to 
this,  the  vote.  The  Bryant  amendment 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  bill  language. 
The  Bryant  amendment  embraces  the 
bill  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  division  of 
the  question,  a  very  discernible,  easy 
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issue:  Either  the  bill  or  the  Gekas 
amendment.  But  by  virtue  of  the 
games  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
played,  the  Bryant  bill  comes  back  out 
through  the  back  door  into  the  whole 
issue,  reverberating  what  the  bill  con- 
tained in  the  first  place.  So  the  Bryant 
bill  says  the  Attorney  General  may,  if 
the  Attorney  General  wants  to,  pros- 
ecute through  the  independent  counsel 
mechanism.  May.  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral finds  it  be  in  the  public  interest, 
another  discretionary  phrase  in  favor 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Gekas  amendment,  which  op- 
poses the  bill  and  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment, says  that  when  such  wrongdoing 
is  alleged  on  the  part  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  it  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney 
General  must  proceed  with  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  whether  or  not 
that  should  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
an  independent  counsel.  It  is  black  and 
white,  clear  as  crystal,  the  issue  before 
us. 

Those  who  want  to  make  sure  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  accused 
of  wrongdoing  are  put  under  the  same 
scrutiny  as  members  of  the  Cabinet 
will  vote  no  on  Bryant,  because  that 
would  be  a  vote  for  the  Gekas  amend- 
ment. Vote  no  on  Bryant,  which  is  a  re- 
prise of  the  bill,  which  gives  wide  dis- 
cretion to  the  Attorney  General,  in 
favor  of  the  later  vote  on  the  Gekas 
amendment,  which  will  be  to  tighten 
up  the  Attorney  General's  discretion 
on  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem,  and  I  want  the  support  of  all 
Members. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant]  which  I  need  to  counter  a  lit- 
tle bit.  I  believe  that  the  very  examples 
the  gentleman  gives,  and  others  have 
given,  that  in  past  cases  the  Attorney 
General  has  utilized  the  U.S.  Attorney 
to  properly  and  successfully  prosecute 
Members  of  Congress,  does  not  erase 
the  contention  of  many  of  us  and  the 
observation  that  there  still  is  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest,  even  in  those 
kinds  of  cases,  in  the  original  impetus 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  if  there  is  a 
powerful  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
put  to  the  fire  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, by  the  appointment  of  a  U.S.  At- 
torney, it  still  remains  as  a  basic  fact 
that  the  high  ranking  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  all  be  of  the 
same  party. 

Even  in  those  cases,  the  only  way  we 
can  approach  impartiality  would  be  if 
the  Attorney  General  turned  the  mat- 
ter over  to  an  independent  counsel,  so 
that  the  court  would  appoint  someone 
to  pursue  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  been  accused  of  wrongdoing. 

I  say  that  the  actuality  of  conflict, 
which    everybody    acknowledges    can 


happen,  at  least  the  appearance  of  con- 
flict, which  everybody  must  agree  can 
occur  when  a  high  ranking  Member  of 
Congress  is  alleged  to  have  done  some- 
thing wrong,  then  the  only  way  we  can 
make  sure  that  the  public  will  be  satis- 
fied with  what  we  do  on  the  floor  with 
respect  to  conflict  of  interest  and  ap- 
pearance of  conflict  of  interest  is  to 
erase  it  by  voting  for  the  Gekas  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  cannot  resist 
observing  that  as  the  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  characterize  our  efforts  here 
in  opposing  the  Gekas  amendment  in 
favor  of  the  Bryant  amendment  as 
some  type  of  a  conspiracy,  that  I  have 
to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  which 
was  initially  contradicted  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
checked  the  Record  and  seen  that  it 
was  true,  that  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  voted  against  the  Gekas 
amendment,  and  voted  in  a  fashion  ex- 
actly consistent  with  the  amendment  I 
am  about  to  offer,  in  1987,  as  did  14  of 
the  leading  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
Senate  voted  down  the  Gekas  amend- 
ment and  kept  language  like  the  Bry- 
ant amendment  by  a  margin  of  67  to  31. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  pursu- 
ing a  prudent  course  here  that  is  con- 
structive. It  leaves  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  position  where  she  can  pros- 
ecute the  laws  without  any  hindrances. 
It  does  not  put  Members  of  Congress  on 
a  pedestal,  but  treats  us  like  everybody 
else. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  who  is  doing  an  ex- 
tremely good  job  of  managing  this  bill. 
First  of  all,  I  do  want  to  say  both  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  and  others,  deserve  credit. 
We  had  some  skeptics  say  that  the 
independent  counsel  statute  was  just 
some  partisan  tool  that  Democrats 
liked  because  it  harassed  Republicans. 

Let  us  just  remind  people  of  the  his- 
tory. The  independent  counsel  statute 
was  first  enacted  by  a  Democratic 
House  and  a  Democratic  Senate  under 
a  Democratic  President.  Jimmy  Carter. 
It  was  in  fact  at  its  most  ferocious 
back  then.  The  trigger  level  that  set 
off  the  independent  counsel  was.  by 
everybody's  agreement,  too  low  at  that 
point.  But  it  was  set  up  by  Democrats 
under  a  Democratic  President. 

Now  that  a  Democratic  President  is 
back  in  office,  we  had  predictions  that 
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we  would  allow  it  to  lapse.  In  fact,  that 
is  not  the  case.  Once  the  Senate  acted, 
we  have  moved  very  quickly. 
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The  Senate  did  not  act.  There  had 
been  a  partisan  dispute  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  finally  acted  at  the  end  of 
last  session.  Here  we  are  at  the  outset 
of  this  session  moving  a  bill  to  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  on  the  President's  desk 
within  the  first  week  when  we  come 
back,  because  there  will  not  be  many 
differences  between  us  and  the  Senate 
unless  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

One  point  should  be  very  clear.  For 
those  who  want  the  independent  coun- 
sel statute  reauthorized  quickly, 
adopting  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  cer- 
tainly delay  this  and  may  kill  it  for 
this  reason.  The  U.S.  Senate,  of  blessed 
memory,  dealt  with  this  exact  issue 
last  November.  And  an  amendment 
that  embodied  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  Senate,  by  67  to  31,  voted  it 
down.  Leading  the  charge  were  two 
Senators,  the  Democratic  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Levin,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Cohen. 
The  Assistant  Republican  Leader,  Mr. 
Simpson,  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  dealt  with  this  issue  and 
very  firmly,  by  better  than  2  to  1.  said, 
"We  want  to  leave  it  as  is." 

If  the  House  were,  in  fact,  to  dis- 
agree, we  would  be  guaranteeing  a  long 
conference  from  which  perhaps  no  bill 
might  emerge,  because  the  House  and 
Senate  position  on  this  central  issue 
greatly  at  variance  guarantees  no 
quick  action. 

One  way  to  get  quick  action  so  that 
the  Clinton  administration  will,  in 
fact,  be  subjected  to  the  exact  same 
independent  counsel  statute,  remem- 
ber, we  are  talking  about  the  same 
panoply  of  powers  aimed  at  the  execu- 
tive branch  now  as  was  facing  Reagan 
and  faced  Bush,  the  only  way  to  do 
that  is,  in  fact,  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. Because  if  we  can  get  this 
amendment  defeated,  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
sufficiently  small.  And  there  has  been 
sufficient  discussions  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  from  Senators  Levin  and  Cohen 
so  that  we  can  get  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  very  quickly. 

Next  I  want  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
stance. The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said,  if  a  senior  member  of  the 
President's  own  party  were  to  be  in- 
dicted or  investigated  by  that  Attorney 
General,  there  would  be  the  appearance 
of  conflict.  I  want  to  defend  Attorney 
General  Barr  against  the  criticism  that 
has  been  leveled  at  him  by  Repub- 
licans, because  Attorney  General  Barr, 
appointed  by  Bush,  Attorney  General 


Thomburgh,  appointed  by,  I  think, 
Reagan  and  Bush,  Attorney  General 
Meese  and  Attorney  General  Smith,  all 
four  men  who  served  as  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral under  President  Reagan  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  authorized  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigations  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  both  parties. 

All  four  of  those  men  authorized  in- 
vestigations of  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Congressmen,  in  some  cases 
some  senior  Members  of  their  own 
party. 

Now,  all  four  of  those  men,  under  the 
statute  as  it  then  existed  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant] 
wants  to  reconstitute  it,  had  the  un- 
challenged authority  to  ask  for  an 
independent  counsel.  Any  Attorney 
General  at  any  time  could  ask  for  an 
independent  counsel  for  anybody  if  he 
or  she  thinks  there  is  a  conflict.  So  if, 
in  fact,  there  was  that  appearance  of 
conflict,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania says,  why  did  four  Republican 
Attorneys  General  refuse  to  use  the 
mechanism  available  to  them?  Why  did 
Mr.  Meese  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thomburgh  and  Mr.  Barr  all  refuse  to 
ask  for  an  independent  counsel? 

We  will  be  told  that  they  believed 
that  it  should  be  mandatory.  That  is 
the  oddist  profession  I  have  ever  heard. 
Here  are  four  men  who  apparently  in- 
sist that,  I  guess  their  argument  is, 
stop  me  before  I  conflict  again.  Here 
are  four  men  who  ignored  their  own  au- 
thority to  ask  for  an  independent  coun- 
sel, who  now  tell  us  that  what  they  did 
was  somehow  wrong,  apparently,  and 
that  an  independent  counsel  must  be 
offered.  If  that  seems  illogical  to  Mem- 
bers, I  think  that  helps  them  under- 
stand what  the  basis  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  is. 

Yes,  when  the  Attorney  General  is 
asked  to  investigate  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  own  party, 
we  believe  there  is  an  inherent  con- 
flict. When  a  Member  of  Congress  is  in- 
volved, there  may  or  may  not  be  a  con- 
flict. We  leave  it  up  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  decide  it. 

Members  have  also  said  this  thing 
costs  too  much.  Well,  what  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  want  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  this  by  a  factor  of  10. 
Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  under- 
mine the  existence  of  the  independent 
counsel  than  to  increase  the  cost  by  a 
factor  of  10,  because  60  people  are  now 
automatically  covered,  they  would 
make  600  people  automatically  cov- 
ered. And  if  we  had  the  same  incidents 
of  appointments  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  we 
could  increase  it  by  a  factor  of  10,  if  we 
made  it  automatic. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that 
the  Republican  Attorneys  General 
erred  in  the  past  and  should  have  ap- 
pointed an  Independent  Counsel  two  or 
three  times  when  they  did  not.  I  am 
sorry  that  they  never  did  it.  I  am  sorry 
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that  they  never  dealt  with  the  poten- 
tial of  a  conflict.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
disagreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  said  it  was  an  ap- 
parent conflict.  And  he  is  right  to  use 
the  phrase  "apparent  conflict."  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  legitimately  are 
concerned  about. 

But  when  four  Republican  Attorneys 
General  over  a  12-year  period  consist- 
ently refuse  to  use  this  authority, 
which  they  had  without  any  possible 
challenge,  how  can  it  be  argued  that 
somehow  this  is  the  logical  policy  that 
they  should  have  been  forced  to  do  it? 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  proce- 
dure. We  have  a  procedure  where,  yes, 
the  pending  amendment  is  already  in 
the  bill.  That  happens  from  time  to 
time,  because  Members  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  issue  is  properly  framed 
in  debate.  If  it  was  up  to  me,  we  would 
never  do  it.  If  it  was  up  to  my  friends 
on  the  Republican  side,  I  believe  from 
history,  we  would  sometimes  do  it  and 
sometimes  not  do  it.  Because  we  do  it 
when  it  helped  them  and  not  when  it 
did  not. 

When  we  debated  the  Defense  bill,  we 
had  the  Skelton  amendment.  The  Skel- 
ton  amendment  was  the  text  of  the 
bill.  And  we  had  a  King  of  the  Hill  situ- 
ation. There  were  two  amendments 
prior  to  the  Skelton  amendment  on 
gays  in  the  military.  They  both  lost. 
We  then  voted  on  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. And  in  that  case  we  did  not  even 
have  a  Gekas  type  amendment  to 
choose  between. 

We  had  a  situation  that  said,  if  we 
voted  for  the  Skelton  amendment,  it 
would  be  in  the  bill.  But  if  we  voted 
against  the  Skelton  amendment,  it 
would  be  in  the  bill. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  to, find  in 
the  Congressional  Record  one  Repub- 
lican objecting  to  that  procedure.  We 
did  that.  It  was  less  logical  than  this 
one.  Because  here  we  will  be  making  a 
choice.  In  the  military  issue,  we  choose 
between  Skelton  and  Skelton.  Here  we 
are  choosing  between  Bryant  and 
Gekas. 

Now,  Members  may  not  think  that 
the  difference  between  Gekas  and  Bry- 
ant is  great.  I  happen  to  think  it  is,  but 
the  difference  between  Bryant  and 
Gekas  is  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween Skelton  and  Skelton.  I  mean. 
Members  who  believe  in  that  proce- 
dure, frankly,  might  have  thought  that 
it  was  designed  not  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  but  by 
Red  Skelton.  But  I  did  not  remember  a 
single  Republican  objection,  not  one, 
not  during  the  rule  debate,  not  during 
the  debate  on  the  floor. 

So  we  have  a  procedure  that  has  been 
used  before  with  Republican  support. 
We  have  a  rule  that  says  the  Attorney 
General  can  appoint,  whenever  he  or 
she  wants  to,  an  independent  counsel. 
And  four  Republican  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral have  declined  to  do  that,  and 
many  of  them  have  investigated  Mem- 
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bers  of  their  own  party  and  of  the  other 
party. 

We  have  a  proposal  that  would  in- 
crease by  a  factor  of  perhaps  10,  a  thou- 
sand percent,  the  cost  of  this.  The  his- 
tory of  the  independent  counsel  is  that 
when  Mr.  Nixon  was  in  trouble,  there 
were  difficulties.  And  that  is  what  led 
to  the  independent  counsel  statute. 
There  was  not  a  history  of  executive 
branch  officials  being  unwilling  to 
prosecute  Members  of  Congress.  Jimmy 
Carter  presided  over  Abscam,  which 
sent  mostly  Democrats  to  prison.  Re- 
publican Attorneys  General  have  in- 
dicted and  convicted  or  dismissed 
charges  against  Members  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  what  we 
have  had.  The  Democrats  have  a  chal- 
lenge, and  I  believe  we  are  meeting  it. 
Will  we  apply  to  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration exactly  the  same  rules  that  we 
applied  to  the  Bush  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations? 

Vote  for  the  Bryant  amendment  and 
that  is  what  we  will  accomplish,  be- 
cause we  will  be  able  to  go  promptly  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  and  put 
that  bill  on  the  President's  desk.  Vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  and  we  will 
guarantee  the  grinding  down,  people 
will  be  talking  about  gridlock.  We  will 
have  a  difficulty  with  the  Senate  which 
has  already  rejected  it,  and  we  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  resuscitate. 

I  believe  we  will  take  the  appropriate 
action,  and  I  call  for  a  yes  vote  on  the 
Bryant  amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  a  question  or  two. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  on  coverage,  optional  cov- 
erage of  Congress,  eliminates,  of 
course,  the  mandatory  coverage  but 
also  provides  a  weaker  standard.  Under 
the  existing  law  or.  rather,  the  law 
that  we  seek  to  reincarnate,  it  says, 
"Preliminary  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  persons  not  listed."  Then,  of 
course,  that  would  be  Congressmen. 
The  Attorney  General  determines  that 
an  investigation  or  prosecution  of  the 
person  with  respect  to  the  information 
received  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
other  officer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  result  in  a  "personal,  finan- 
cial or  political  conflict  of  interest." 

When  that  happens,  then  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  is  triggered.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant],  he  eliminates  "fi- 
nancial, personal  or  political  conflict 
of  interest."  and  he  puts  in  "in  the 
public  interest." 

It  seems  to  me  there  could  be  a  finan- 
cial conflict  of  interest.  There  could  be 
a  political  conflict  of  interest.  There 
could  be  a  personal  conflict  of  interest, 
but  the  AG  will  not  find  it  in  the  public 
interest  to  appoint  an  independent 
counsel. 
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Why  did  the  gentleman  change  the 
standard?  Why  did  he  not  go  with  the 
tried  and  true,  proven  phrase,  "per- 
sonal, financial,  or  political  conflict  of 
interest"? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, because  "personal,  financial, 
or  political  conflict  of  interest."  all  of 
those  would  be  good  grounds  for  going 
forward,  but  we  have  broadened  it  even 
further  to  say  if  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  any  reason,  she  can  include  a 
Member  of  Congress  under  the  coverage 
of  this  statute.  We  are  trying  to  make 
it  easier,  not  harder. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
not  add  it,  then,  instead  of  substituting 
it,  because  many  of  us  think  "in  the 
public  interest"  is  a  different  standard 
and  one  could  have  a  political  conflict, 
a  personal  conflict,  a  financial  conflict, 
but  not  find  it  in  the  public  interest. 
There  are  two  different  standards. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  answer  is  very 
easy.  Whenever  we  begin  to  place  spe- 
cific language  in  there,  we  then  place  a 
negative  inference  on  the  remaining 
language. 

We  have  written  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  broadest  possible  interpretation  al- 
lows the  Attorney  General  to  use  the 
independent  counsel  statute  to  apply 
to  a  Member  of  Congress  if  she  thinks 
it  is  in  the  public  interest,  rather  than 
limiting  it  the  way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  keeps 
characterizing  it  as  the  broadest  pos- 
sible, but  really  and  truly,  the  public 
interest  may  well  be  different  from  a 
personal,  financial,  or  political  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  it  is  broader. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  it  weakens  rather 
than  strengthens  the  standards,  and  I 
just  regret  that  the  gentleman  has 
done  that.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  has  81/2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  has  exhausted  his 
time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
pose  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  Gekas 
amendment  will  not  receive  a  yes  or  no 
vote  at  this  juncture,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  vote  will 
be  on  the  question  of  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Further  inquiring  of  the 
Chair,  the  so-called  Bryant  amendment 


would  in  effect,  if  successful,  meld  into 
the  so-called  Gekas  amendment  and 
really  substitute  for  it,  is  that  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  is  a  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  Gekas  amendment.  The  question 
on  the  language  of  the  so-called  Gekas 
amendment  would  only  arise  if  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Bryant  were  not 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  So  that,  in  further  in- 
quiry on  a  parliamentary  basis,  if  the 
Members  called  to  vote  by  the  Chair 
would  have  the  option,  if  they  wanted 
to  support  the  so-called  Gekas  amend- 
ment, they  would  have  to  vote  no  on 
Bryant,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  position.  The  so- 
called  Gekas  amendment  would  not 
arise  for  a  vote  unless  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  were  defeated. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  quite  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry is  that  there  could  be  a  vote  on 
the  so-called  Gekas  amendment  as 
amended  if  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  succeeded. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  so-called  Bryant 
amendment  should  fail,  then  the  so- 
called  Gekas  amendment  would  recur 
for  a  vote,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  the  balance  of  his  time. 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  the  Members  come  to 
the  floor,  they  will  picture  in  their 
mind  the  following  scene.  A  high-rank- 
ing, high-profile  Member  of  Congress  is 
accused  of  wrongdoing  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  that  accusation,  that  alle- 
gation, finds  itself  on  the  desk  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General,  under  the  con- 
cept of  bill  and  Bryant,  bill/Bryant, 
may  decide  to  call  for  an  independent 
counsel,  may,  and  may  decide  not  to 
even  investigate,  could  quash  the 
whole  matter  right  at  the  Attorney 
General's  desk,  refuse  to  investigate, 
refuse  to  articulate  any  concern  or  ju- 
risdiction over  that  matter. 

Envision  further,  I  ask  the  Members 
as  they  come  up.  this  high-ranking, 
powerful  Member  of  Congress  happens 
to  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  of  course,  is  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  as  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Under  bill/Bryant,  if  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  if  upon  further  reflection, 
perhaps,  maybe  the  Attorney  General 
might  consider  doing  something  about 
the  case,  is  the  bill  and  the  Bryant  ap- 
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proach,  against  which  we  must  vote  if 
we  want  to  enter  the  proper  picture  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members,  and  that  is, 
we  have  a  high-ranking,  powerful  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  whom  the  White 
House  might  depend  for  clearance  of 
bills  and  for  initiatives  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, being  of  the  same  party  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  so-called 
Gekas  amendment,  accusations  or  alle- 
gations of  wrongdoing  against  that 
Member  of  Congress  will  find  its  way  to 
the  Attorney  General's  desk,  and  then 
under  the  Gekas  amendment  law,  if  it 
should  become  law,  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  do  the  duties  ascribed  to  it 
by  that  law  and  must  launch  an  inves- 
tigation into  these  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  powerful 
Member  of  Congress.  That  is  the  pic- 
ture. 

If  Members  believe  they  like  the  pic- 
ture of  the  high-ranking  Member  of 
Congress  looking  at  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  same  party  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  same 
party  and  seeing  whether  or  not  that 
will  be  followed  through  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  vote  yes  for  Bryant,  go 
ahead  and  vote  yes  for  Bryant. 

If  you  think  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that  picture,  and  that  the 
high-ranking  Member  of  Congress, 
when  allegations  of  wrongdoing  are  put 
in  front  of  his  fellow  partisan  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Attorney  General, 
then  would  it  not  be  leveling  with  the 
American  people  to  say,  "We  are  going 
to  have  a  full  faith  and  credit  type  of 
investigation,  a  just  inquiry  into  these 
facts,"  because  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  so-called  Gekas  amendment 
will  be  compelled  to  relegate  this  to  an 
independent  counsel  appointed  by  a 
court  and  an  individual  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  independent  counsel,  who 
will  have  no  ties  with  the  President,  no 
ties  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  no 
ties  with  the  high-ranking,  powerful 
Member  of  Congress.  That  is  an  ad- 
vance into  good  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  the  Mem- 
bers to  keep  that  vision  in  mind  and 
vote  no  on  Bryant,  bill/Bryant,  bill/ 
Bryant,  no,  and  vote  to  place  into  law 
the  vision  of  better  Government 
through  the  so-called  Gekas  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BRYANT]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  clause 
2  of  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  not  less  than  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  if  ordered,  on  the  so-called 
Gekas  amendment. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  230.  noes  188, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  19] 

AYES— 230 

Abertrombie 

Green 

Ortiz 

Ackerman 

Gutierrez 

Owens 

Andrews  (ME) 

Hall  (OH) 

Oxiey 

Applegate 

Hamburg 

Pallone 

Baesler 

Hamilton 

Pastor 

Barca 

Harm  an 

Payne (NJ) 

Barcia 

Hayes 

Payne (VA) 

Barlow 

Hefley 

Pelosi 

Barrett  (WD 

Hefner 

Penny 

Becerra 

Hilliard 

Peterson  (FL) 

Beilenson 

Hinchey 

Peterson  (MN) 

Berman 

Hoagland 

Pickett 

Bevill 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickle 

Bilbray 

Holden 

Pomeroy 

Bishop 

Hoyer 

Poshard 

Blackwell 

Hughes 

Price  (NO 

Bonior 

Hutto 

Raball 

Borski 

Inslee 

Rangel 

Boucher 

Jefferson 

Reed 

Brewster 

Johnson  (GA) 

Reynolds 

Brooks 

Johnson  (SD) 

Richardson 

Browder 

Johnson.  £.  B. 

Roemer 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnston 

Romero- Barcelo 

Brown  (FL) 

Kanjorski 

(PR) 

Brown  (OH) 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Bryant 

Kennedy 

Rostenkowski 

Byrne 

Kennelly 

Roybal-Allard 

Cantwell 

Kildee 

Rush 

Cardin 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Carr 

Klein 

Sanders 

Chapman 

Klink 

Sangmeister 

Clayton 

Kopetski 

Sarpalius 

Clement 

Kreidler 

Sawyer 

Clybum 

LaFalce 

Schenk 

Collins  (ID 

Lambert 

Schroeder 

Collins  (MI) 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Condit 

Lantos 

Scott 

Conyers 

LaRocco 

Serrano 

Costello 

Lehman 

Sharp 

Coyne 

Levin 

Shepherd 

Cramer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sisisky 

Danner 

Lipinski 

Skaggs 

Darden 

Lloyd 

Slaughter 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Long 

Smith  (lA) 

DeFazio 

Lowey 

Spratt 

DeLauro 

Maloney 

Stark 

Dellums 

Mann 

Stokes 

Deutsch 

Man  ton 

Strickland 

Dicks 

Margolies- 

Studds 

Dingell 

Mezvinsky 

Stupak 

Dixon 

Markey 

Swift 

Dooley 

Martinez 

Synar 

Durbin 

Matsui 

Tanner 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Tejeda 

Edwards  (TX) 

McDermott 

Thompson 

Engel 

McKinney 

Thornton 

English 

McNulty 

Thurman 

Eshoo 

Meehan 

Torres 

Evans 

Meek 

Torricelli 

Faleomavaega 

Menendez 

Towns 

(AS) 

Mfume 

Traflcant 

Farr 

Miller  (CA) 

Underwood  (GU) 

Fazio 

Mineta 

Unsoeld 

Fields  (LA) 

Minge 

Velazquez 

Filner 

Mink 

Vento 

Fingerhut 

Moakley 

Visclosky 

Flake 

MoUohan 

Waters 

Foglietta 

Montgomery 

Watt 

Ford  (MI) 

Moran 

Waxman 

Ford(TN) 

Murphy 

Wheat 

Frank  (MA) 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Frost 

Nadler 

Wilson 

Gejdenson 

Natcher 

Wise 

Gephardt 

Neal  (MA) 

Woolsey 

Gibbons 

Norton  (DC) 

Wyden 

Glickman 

Oberstar 

Wynn 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Yates 

Gordon 

Olver 

NOES— 188 

Allard 

Oilman 

Packard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gingrich 

Parker 

Archer 

Goodlatte 

Paxon 

Armey 

Goodling 

Petri 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Goss 

Pombo 

Bachus  (AL) 

Grams 

Porter 

Baker  (CA) 

Grandy 

Port  man 

Baker  (LA) 

Greenwood 

Pryce  (OH) 

Ballenger 

Gunderson 

(juillen 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hall  (TX) 

Quinn 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Rams  tad 

Barton 

Hansen 

Ravenel 

Bateman 

Herger 

Regula 

Bentley 

Hobson 

Roberts 

Bereuter 

Hoekstra 

Rogers 

Bliley 

Hoke 

Rohrabacher 

Blute 

Horn 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Boehlert 

Houghton 

Roth 

Boehner 

Hutfington 

Roukema 

Bonilla 

Hunter 

Rowland 

Sunning 

Hutchinson 

Royce 

Burton 

Hyde 

Santorum 

Buyer 

Inglis 

Saxton 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Schaefer 

Calvert 

Is  took 

Schift 

Camp 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrenner 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shaw 

Castle 

Johnson.  Sam 

Shays 

Clinger 

Kasich 

Shuster 

Coble 

Kim 

Skeen 

Collins  (GA) 

King 

Skelton 

Combest 

Kingston 

Smith  (MI) 

Cooper 

Klug 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coppersmith 

KnoUenberg 

Smith  (OR) 

Cox 

Kolbe 

Smith  (TX) 

Crane 

Kyi 

Snowe 

Crapo 

Lazio 

Solomon 

Cunningham 

Leach 

Spence 

Deal 

Levy 

Steams 

DeLay 

Lewis  (CA) 

Stenholm 

Diaz-Balart 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stump 

Dickey 

Lightfoot 

Sundquist 

Doolittle 

Linder 

Swett 

Dornan 

Livingston 

Talent 

Dreier 

Machtley 

Tauzin 

Duncan 

Manzullo 

Taylor  (MS) 

Dunn 

Mazzoli 

Taylor  (NO 

Ehlers 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Thomas  (WY) 

Everett 

McCrery 

Torkildsen 

Fawell 

McDade 

Upton 

Fields  (TX) 

McHale 

Valentine 

Fish 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Fowler 

Mclnnis 

Vucanovich 

Franks  (CT) 

McKeon 

Walker 

Franks  (NJ) 

Meyers 

Walsh 

Furse 

Mica 

Weldon 

Gallegly 

Miller  (FL) 

Wolf 

Gallo 

Molinari 

Young  (AK) 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Young  (FL) 

Geren 

Myers 

Zeliff 

Gilchrest 

Nussle 

Zimmer 

Gillmor 

Orton 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hastert 

Neal  (NO 

Bilirakis 

Hastings 

Ridge 

Clay 

Laughlin 

Slattery 

Coleman 

McCurdy 

Tucker 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Washington 

Derrick 

Michel 

Williams 

Ewing 

Morella 

D  1317 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Washington    for,    with 

Mr.    Bilirakis 

against. 

Messers. 

DEAL,     ROWLAND,     and 

SKELTON 

changed    their    vote    from 

"aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.     MINK     of    Hawai 

,i    and    Mrs. 

THURMAN 

changed   their   vote   from 

"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 

stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   BRYANT.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  339,  noes  76, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  20] 
AYES— 339 


Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Sunning 

Byrne 

Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 


Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks  (NJ) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hayes 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Herger 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Holden 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Inhofe 
Inslee 
Is  took 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johnson  (GA) 
Johnson  (SD) 
Johnson.  E.  B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 


Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Norton  (DC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Raball 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Abercrombie 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker  (CA) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bliley 

Boehner 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Coble 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Deal 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Doolittle 

Doraan 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Fields  (TX) 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (.NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

NOES— 76 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Furse 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Johnson.  Sam 

King 

Kingston 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Levy 

Linder 

McCollum 

McHugh 

Mica 


Stupak 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thomton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters   • 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zimmer 


Miller  (FL) 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Quillen 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Slump 

.Sundquist 

Swett 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walkar 

Weldon 

Zeliff 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Andrews  (TX) 
Bilirakis 
Brown  (CA) 
Clay 
Coleman 
de  la  Garza 
Duncan 
Ewing 


Fazio 

Gutierrez 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Laughlin 

-McMillan 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 


Neal  (NC) 

Ridge 

Royce 

Slattery 

Underwood  (GU) 

Washington 

Williams 


D  1326 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fazio  for.  with  Mr.  Bilirakis  against. 

Messrs.  ROHRABACHER,  KYL. 
SUNDQUIST,  and  PAXON  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  KASICH.  LAZIO,  and 
CUNNINGHAM  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink  of  Hawaii).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  8  printed  in 
House  Report  103-419. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  I  offer  amendment  No. 
8,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hyde: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Independent 
Counsel  Accountability  and  Reform  Act  of 
1994". 
SEC.  2.  EXTENSION. 

Section  599  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  ■Reauthorization  Act 
of  1987  ■  and  inserting  'Accountability  and 
Reform  Act  of  1994\ 

SEC.    3.    APPLICATION    TO    MEMBERS    OF   CON- 
GRESS. 

Section  591(b)  of  title  28.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  •;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

'•(9)  any  Senator,  or  any  Representative  in. 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to. 
the  Congress,  or  any  person  who  has  served 
as  a  Senator  or  such  a  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  within  the  2- 
year  period  before  the  receipt  of  the  informa- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  with  resiDect  to 
conduct  that  occurred  while  such  f>erson  was 
a  Senator  or  such  a  Representative.  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner.". 

SEC.    4.    BASIS    FOR    PRELIMINARY    INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

(a)  Initial  Receipt  of  Information.— Sec- 
tion 591  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  •"information"  and  insert- 
ing "specific  information  from  a  credible 
source  that  is";  and 

(B)  by  striking  'may  have"  and  inserting 
"has"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "information"  and  insert- 
ing "specific  information  from  a  credible 
source  that  is";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "may  have"  and  inserting 
"has";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  TIME  Period  for  Determining  Need 
FOR  Preliminary  In\-estigation.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  determine,  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  (or  section  592(c)(2)).  wheth- 
er grounds  to  investigate  exist  not  later  than 
15  days  after  the  information  is  first  re- 
ceived. If  within  that  15-day  period  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
then  the  Attorney  General  shall  close  the 
matter.  If  within  that  15-day  period  the  At- 
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tomey  General  determines  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  a  violation,  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  upon  making  that  determina- 
tion, commence  a  preliminary  investigation 
with  respect  to  that  information.  If  the  At- 
torney General  is  unable  to  determine,  with- 
in that  15-day  period,  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  such  a  violation,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  at  the  end  of  that  15-day 
period,  commence  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  that  information.". 

(b)  Receipt  of  additional  Information.— 
Section  592(0(2)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■information" 
and  inserting  "specific  information  from  a 
credible  source  that  is". 
SEC.  5.  SUBPOENA  POWER. 

Section  592(a)(2)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "grant  immu- 
nity, or  issue  subpoenas"  and  inserting  "or 
grant  immunity,  but  may  issue  subpoenas 
duces  tecum". 

SEC.  6.  PROSECUTORIAL  JURISDICTTION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL. 

(a)  Prosecutorial  Jurisdiction.— Section 
593(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  by  striking  "define"  and  inserting 
",  with  specificity,  define";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Such  jurisdiction  shall  be  limited  to  the  al- 
leged violations  of  criminal  law  with  respect 
to  which  the  Attorney  General  has  requested 
the  appointment  of  the  independent  counsel, 
and  matters  directly  related  to  such  crimi- 
nal violations.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Scope  of  prosecutorial  .jurisdic- 
tion.—In  defining  the  independent  counsel's 
prosecutorial  jurisdiction,  the  division  of  the 
court  shall  assure  that  the  independent 
counsel  has  adequate  authority  to  fully  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  the  alleged  viola- 
tions of  criminal  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  requested  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  independent  counsel,  and 
matters  directly  related  to  such  criminal 
violations,  including  perjury,  obstruction  of 
justice,  destruction  of  evidence,  and  intimi- 
dation of  witnesses.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
592(d)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "subject  matter  and  all 
matters  related  to  that  subject  matter"  and 
inserting  "the  alleged  violations  of  criminal 
law  with  respect  to  which  the  application  is 
made,  and  matters  directly  related  to  such 
criminal  violations". 

SEC.  7.  USE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROSECU- 
TORS; STAFF  OF  INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 

(a)  Prosecutors  as  Independent  Coun- 
sel.—Section  593(b)(1)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  7  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "The  division  of  the  court 
should  strongly  consider  exercising  the  au- 
thority of  section  3372  of  title  5  so  that  it 
may  appoint  as  independent  counsel  prosecu- 
tors from  State  or  local  governments,  and 
the  division  of  the  court  may  exercise  the 
authorities  of  such  section  3372  for  such  pur- 
pose to  the  same  extent  as  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency.". 

(b)  Staff  of  Independent  Counsel.— Sec- 
tion 594(c)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following:  "Not  more  than  2 
such  employees  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  and  all  other 


such  employees  shall  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  The 
independent  counsel  should,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  use  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  in 
lieu  of  appointing  employees,  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  such  independent  counsel.  The 
independent  counsel  should  also  strongly 
consider  exercising  the  authority  of  section 
3372  of  title  5  so  that  he  or  she  may  appoint 
as  employees  under  this  subsection  prosecu- 
tors of  State  or  local  governments.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  preceding  sentence,  each 
independent  counsel  shall,  for  purposes  of 
such  section  3372.  be  considered  to  be  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency.". 
SEC.  8.  ATTORNEYS'  FEES. 

Section  593(f)(1)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  "the  court  may"  and  insert- 
ing "the  court  shall"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "pursuant  to  that  in- 
vestigation." the  following:  "if  such  individ- 
ual is  acquitted  of  all  charges,  or  no  convic- 
tion is  obtained  against  such  individual,  at  a 
trial  brought  pursuant  to  that  investigation, 
or  if  the  conviction  of  such  individual  at 
such  a  trial  is  overturned  on  appeal.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  trial,  and  appeal  (if 
any)"  after  "during  that  investigation". 

SEC.   9.   treatment  OF  CLASSIFIED   INFORMA- 
TION. 

Section  594(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"An  independent  counsel  appointed  under 
this  chapter  who  gains  access  to  classified 
information  shall  follow  all  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  Government 
regarding  the  maintenance,  use.  and  disclo- 
sure of  such  information.  The  failure  to  fol- 
low such  procedures  shall  be  grounds  for  re- 
moval for  good  cause  under  section  596(a)(1), 
in  addition  to  any  penalty  provided  in  sec- 
tion 798  of  title  18  or  any  other  law  that  may 
apply.". 

SEC,  10.  INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  PER  DIEM  EX- 
PENSES. 

Section  594(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Compens.ation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  an  independent  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  per  diem  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5. 

"(2)  Travel  and  lodging  in  Washington.— 
An  independent  counsel  and  persons  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  payment  of  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  under  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  with  respect  to  duties  performed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  after  1  year  of 
service  under  this  chapter.". 

SEC.    11.    AUTHORITIES    AND    DUTIES   OF    INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.— Section  594 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES.— 

"(1)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Sei^^ices  shall  provide 
administrative  support  to  each  Independent 
counsel. 

"(2)  Office  space.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  promptly  provide  ap- 
propriate office  space  for  each  independent 
counsel.  Such  office  space  shall  be  within  a 
Federal  building  unless  the  Administrator  of 


General  Services  determines  that  other  ar- 
rangements would  cost  less.". 

(b)  Compliance  With  Policies  of  the  De- 
partment OF  Justice.— Section  594(0  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ".  except  where  not  pos- 
sible." and  inserting  "at  all  times";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "enforcement  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws"  and  inserting  "the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws  and  the  release  of  information 
relating  to  criminal  proceedings". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Expenditures.— Section 
594  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(m)  Limit.ation  on  Expenditures.— No 
funds  may  be  expended  for  the  operation  of 
any  office  of  independent  counsel  after  the 
end  of  the  2-year  period  after  its  establish- 
ment, except  to  the  extent  that  an  appro- 
priations Act  enacted  after  such  establish- 
ment specifically  makes  available  funds  for 
such  office  for  use  after  the  end  of  that  2- 
year  period.". 

SEC.  12.  PERIODIC  REPORTS. 

Section  595(a)(2)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "such  state- 
ments" and  all  that  follows  through  "appro- 
priate" and  inserting  "annually  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  such  independent  counsel, 
including  a  description  of  the  progress  of  any 
investigation  or  prosecution  conducted  by 
such  independent  counsel.  Such  report  need 
not  contain  information  which  would— 

"(A)  compromise  or  undermine  the  con- 
fidentiality of  an  ongoing  investigation 
under  this  chapter, 

"(B)  adversely  affect  the  outcome  of  any 
prosecution  under  this  chapter,  or 

"(C)  violate  the  personal  privacy  of  any  in- 
dividual, 

but  shall  provide  information  adequate  to 
justify  the  expenditures  which  the  office  of 
that  independent  counsel  has  made,  and  indi- 
cate in  general  terms  the  state  of  the  work 
of  the  independent  counsel". 

SEC.  13.  REMOVAL,  TERMINATION.  AND  PERIODIC 
REAPPOINTMENT  OF  INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 

(a)  Grounds  for  Removal.— Section 
596(a)(1)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Failure  of  the  independent  counsel  to  com- 
ply with  the  established  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  required  by  section 
594(0  or  to  comply  with  section  594(j)  may  be 
grounds  for  removing  that  independent  coun- 
sel from  office  for  good  cause  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  Termination.— Section  596(b)(2)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Termination  by  division  of  the 
court.— The  division  of  the  court  may  termi- 
nate an  office  of  independent  counsel  at  any 
time— 

"(A)  on  its  own  motion. 

"(B)  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or 

•(C)  upon  the  petition  of  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  conducted  by  such  independent 
counsel,  if  the  petition  is  made  more  than  2 
years  after  the  appointment  of  such  inde- 
pendent counsel, 

on  the  ground  that  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  independent  counsel  has  been 
completed  or  substantially  completed  and 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  complete  such  investiga- 
tion or  to  conduct  any  prosecution  brought 
pursuant  to  such  investigation,  or  on  the 
ground  that  continuation  of  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  conducted  by  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est.". 
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(c)  Periodic  Reappointment.— Section  596 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  Periodic  Reappointment  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel.— If  an  office  of  independ- 
ent counsel  has  not  terminated  before— 

"(1)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  origi- 
nal appointment  to  that  office,  or 

"(2)  the  end  of  each  succeeding  2-year  pe- 
riod, 

such  counsel  shall  apply  to  the  division  of 
the  court  for  reappointment.  The  court  shall 
first  determine  whether  the  office  of  that 
Independent  counsel  should  be  terminated 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  such  office  will  not  be  terminated 
under  such  subsection,  the  court  shall  re- 
appoint the  applicant  if  the  court  determines 
that  such  applicant  remains  the  appropriate 
person  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  office. 
If  not,  the  court  shall  appoint  some  other 
person  whom  it  considers  qualified  under  the 
standards  set  forth  in  section  593  of  this 
title.  If  the  court  has  not  taken  the  actions 
required  by  this  subsection  within  90  days 
after  the  end  of  the  applicable  2-year  period, 
then  that  office  of  independent  counsel  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  that  90-day  period". 

SEC.    U.   JOB    PROTECTIONS    FOR   INDIVIDUALS 
UNDER  INVESTIGATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  597  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  caption  to  read 
as  follows: 

"8  S97.  Relationship  with  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; job  protection  for  indixiduals  under 
investigation";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Job  Protection  for  Individuals 
Under  Investigation.— 

"(1)  Prohibited  personnel  PRAcrncE.-It 
shall  be  a  prohibited  personnel  practice  for 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment who  has  authority  to  take,  direct  oth- 
ers to  take,  recommend,  or  approve  any  per- 
sonnel action  (as  defined  in  section 
2302(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual described  in  paragraph  (2)  who  is  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  or  prosecution 
under  this  chapter,  to  take  or  fail  to  take,  or 
threaten  to  take  or  fail  to  take,  such  a  per- 
sonnel action  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual, on  account  of  such  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution. 

"(2)  Applicability.— The  individuals  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  <1)  are  individuals 
other  than— 

"(A)  any  person  described  in  section  591(a); 
and 

"(B)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whose  position  is  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
fidential, policy-determining,  policy-mak- 
ing, or  policy-advocating  character. 

"(3)  Exemption.— Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense  pursuant  to  an 
investigation  or  prosecution  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  unless  such  conviction  is  over- 
turned on  appeal. 

"(4)  Remedies.— An  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  a  prohibited  personnel  practice  ap- 
plies under  paragraph  (1)  may  seek  correc- 
tive action  from  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  to  the  same  extent  as  an  em- 
ployee may  seek  corrective  action  under  sec- 
tion 1221  of  title  5  (including  subsection  (h) 
of  such  section),  except  that,  for  purposes  of 
such  section,  any  reference  to  section 
2302(b)(8)  of  title  5  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  any  ref- 
erence to  a  disclosure  under  such  section 
2302(b)(8)  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  in- 


vestigation or  prosecution  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment —The  item  re- 
lating to  section  597  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  40  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"597.  Relationship  with  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; job  protection  for  individ- 
uals under  investigation". 
SEC.  15.  EFFECT  OF  TERMINATION  OF  CHAPTER. 

Section  599  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  ".or  until  120  days 
have    elapsed,    whichever   is   earlier"    after 
"completed". 
SEC.  16.  GAO  REPORT. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  report  setting  forth  rec- 
ommendations of  ways  to  improve  controls 
on  costs  of  offices  of  independent  counsel 
under  chapter  40  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  H\T)E]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  this  is  nearly  the 
last  vote  we  will  have  on  this  very  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  independent  counsel 
statute.  My  substitute,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  it  a  better  bill.  I  am  for  the  con- 
cept, I  have  always  been  for  the  con- 
cept, I  voted  for  this  when  it  was  first 
presented  back  in  1978,  and  I  have 
voted  for  it  in  every  succeeding  time 
that  it  has  been  presented.  I  think  we 
should  have  learned  something  from 
experience.  We  should  have  learned 
from  history  how  this  bill  has  oper- 
ated, and  now  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  sand  off  the  rough  edges,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fine-tune  it,  to  make  it  a  bet- 
ter law,  a  more  effective  law. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  suggest  nobody 
can  accuse  me  of  trying  to  eviscerate, 
diminish  or  demean  or  weaken  this 
independent  counsel  law. 

I  ask  you  to  put  partisanship  aside.  I 
know  it  is  difficult,  difficult  for  all  of 
us,  but  try  to  make  this  a  better  bill, 
try  to  go  to  school  on  the  experience 
we  have  had  under  the  most  recent 
independent  counsel  operation. 

D  1330 

This  substitute  is  about  reform,  con- 
gressional reform.  It  is  about  account- 
ability, budgetary  accountability,  and 
personal,  professional  accountability  of 
the  independent  counsel.  And  it  is 
about  due  process  of  law.  These  are 
things  that  ought  to  concern  us  might- 
ily. 

Under  the  old,  and  I  will  call  it  the 
Walsh  law  because  it  is  the  law  that 
Judge  Walsh  operated  under,  its  rein- 
carnation, which  is  what  we  are  about 
today,  1  suggest  this  will  be  too  costly 


without  the  reforms  in  my  substitute. 
It  is  too  open-ended  and.  thus,  violates 
due  process  or  has  the  potential  to  vio- 
late due  process,  and  it  is  too  easily 
manipulated. 

I  ask  anybody  who  is  listening  to  me 
to  tell  me  if  they  do  not  think  the  in- 
dictment of  former  Secretary  Wein- 
berger 3  days  before  the  election  was 
not  political.  Now,  one  may  say,  "Sec- 
retary Weinberger  ought  to  have  been 
indicted."  One  could  say  that  if  they 
wish.  But  the  timing  3  days  before  the 
election.  I  suggest  to  anybody,  was  ma- 
nipulation, political  manipulation, 
and,  if  it  can  happen  to  Secretary 
Weinberger,  it  can  happen  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  we  ought  to  prevent  that 
type  of  politicization  of  this  very  im- 
portant office  of  independent  counsel. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  law  is  that  no 
man  or  woman  should  be  above  the 
law.  That  only  makes  sense.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues.  "Whether  you  hold  high 
office  in  the  executive  branch  or  not, 
nobody  should  be  above  the  law,  but  let 
us  not  create  an  office  where  the  office 
holder,  the  independent  counsel,  is 
above  the  law.  and  I  fear  that's  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  created  Dr. 
Frankenstein  in  creating  an  office  that 
is  not  accountable  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Justice  Department,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  anybody 
of  indefinite  duration,  7  years  and  $40 
million." 

I  suggest  we,  as  the  trustees  of  the 
tax  dollars  of  the  people  we  represent, 
have  a  duty  to  put  some  accountability 
into  this  important  office  of  independ- 
ent counsel  as  well  as  fairness,  due 
process,  accountability,  cost  controls 
and  congressional  reform. 

Now  the  first  thing  in  my  bill,  my 
substitute,  is  mandatory  congressional 
coverage.  We  have  just  voted  twice  on 
the  Bryant  bill,  and  the  Bryant  bill 
provides  optional  congressional  cov- 
erage. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  American  people,  not  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  people, 
want  Congress  to  cover  itself  with  the 
same  laws  that  have  applied  to  other 
people,  in  this  case  a  small  few  people 
in  the  executive  department,  but  polit- 
ical conflicts  of  interest  can  arise  not 
only  just  within  the  executive,  but 
within  Congress.  The  people  want  us  to 
be  covered  by  this  law.  and  this  is  the 
only  chance  my  colleagues  will  get  to 
vote  on  mandatory  coverage  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  not  535  Members 
because,  if  my  substitute  passes,  it  will 
be  only  those  Members,  and  may  they 
be  few.  about  whom  specific  evidence 
from  a  credible  source  has  been  ad- 
duced that  a  Federal  crime  has  been 
violated. 

Second.  Madam  Chairman,  effective 
cost  controls.  We  need  accountability 
from  the  Office  of  Independent  Counsel. 
The  independent  counsel  has  to  have 
some  oversight,  some  restraints,  and 
there  are  none  in  the  bill  that  we  are 
about  to  reauthorize  if  my  substitute  is 
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defeated.  My  substitute  requires  a  sub- 
mission to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  further  money,  further 
millions  of  dollars,  after  2  years.  In  the 
first  2  years  the  independent  counsel 
can  go  right  ahead  as  he  or  she  wishes. 
But,  after  2  years,  for  goodness  sake 
come  forward,  and  come  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  steward  of  tax  dollars,  and 
ask  for  the  money,  and  make  a  showing 
that  the  money  has  been  spent  well  and 
that  the  money  will  be  spent  well  in 
the  future  with  effective  cost  controls. 

Treatment  of  classified  information: 

It  is  outrageous  what  has  happened 
to  classified  information  in  the  last 
independent  counsel's  conduct  of  the 
office  both  in  court  and  out  of  court. 
Now  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  to  his  credit  emphasizes  in  the 
bill  and  through  an  amendment  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  dealing  with 
classified  information  must  be  fol- 
lowed. What  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  omits  is  a  sanction,  and 
my  amendment  provides  the  sanction 
of  removal  if  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  ignored. 

Another  thing: 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "When  you 
are  appointed  independent  counsel,  you 
don't  have  a  hunting  license  to  kill  ele- 
phants and  woodchucks.  You  should 
have  a  specific  jurisdiction  that  is  de- 
fined. You  shouldn't  go  roaming 
through  the  forest  with  an  Uzi  shooting 
everything  that  moves.  There  should 
be  focus,  there  should  be  direction,  and 
you  should  have  a  jurisdiction  that  is 
defined,  not  one  of  these  general  juris- 
dictional grants  that  permits  you  to  go 
on,  and  on,  and  on  against  anyone  and 
everything,"  So.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  asking  for  focus,  jurisdiction  de- 
fined. 

Now  we  have  already  debated,  my 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Texas. 
Mr  Bryant  and  Mr.  Brooks,  and  I.  my 
amendment  which  was  previously  of- 
fered as  a  freestanding  amendment  to 
require,  before  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation, the  15  days'  lapse,  that  spe- 
cific evidence,  not  just  information, 
and  it  must  be  from  a  credible  source, 
not  from  anybody,  that  a  Federal  law 
has  been  violated,  not  may  have  been 
violated.  Now,  once  that  threshold  is 
crossed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
make  a  determination  thereafter,  one 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  insuffi- 
cient evidence  exists  and  no  independ- 
ent counsel  need  be  appointed.  But 
make  the  threshold  high,  make  it  at 
the  outset,  so  this  whole  operation  is 
not  triggered  for  less  than  specific  evi- 
dence from  a  credible  source. 

Duration  of  an  investigation,  7  years: 

Judge  Walsh  went  on,  and  maybe  7 
years  was  called  for.  I  will  not  even 
comment  on  that.  But  somebody  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  this  after  a  few  years 
and  say,  "Yes,  go  ahead,"  or,  "You've 
done  your  job.  Fold  up  your  tent,"  And 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  after  2 
years  a  review  of  the  appointment  is 


made,  and  the  court  must  reappoint 
the  office  or  it  expires. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Maybe  you 
don't  like  the  2  years,  but  2  years 
ought  to  be  enough  to  justify  going  for- 
ward or  folding  up." 

Attorney  fees: 

One  of  the  great  injustices  in  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  is  that  people  who  are 
targets  of  investigation  who  get  in- 
dicted, who  get  tried  and  who  are  found 
not  guilty,  are  left  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  not  guilty  and  with 
enormous  legal  fees  that  never  get 
paid,  and  they  never  get  out  from 
under.  I  suggest  that  if  that  happens. 
Madam  Chairman,  if  someone  is  found 
not  guilty  or  if  someone  is  found  guilty 
and  their  conviction  is  reversed,  they 
get  their  attorney  fees.  T^at  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  make  people  whole 
who  have  been  through  a  hellish  adven- 
ture and  experience,  and  those  fees  are 
set  by  the  court.  That  is  only  fair.  That 
is  due  process.  That  is  reauthorization. 

My  colleagues,  a  prosecutor  ought  to 
be  as  zealous  to  protect  the  innocent  as 
to  prosecute  the  guilty.  That  is  due 
process.  That  is  fairness.  And  I  am  sug- 
gesting, if  we  circumscribe  this  omnip- 
otent power  that  the  independent  coun- 
sel is  given,  that  we  restrain  it  in  a 
budgetary  way.  in  an  accountability 
way.  and.  if  we  expand  the  coverage  to 
include  ourselves,  because  we  can  be  as 
capable,  as  much  as  some  person  work- 
ing over  in  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing of  violating  a  Federal  law,  then  we 
will  have  done  a  good  day's  work. 

D  1340 

Madam  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  this  improves  the  bill.  It 
does  not  eviscerate  it,  it  does  not  hob- 
ble it,  but  it  makes  it  a  fairer  bill  and 
it  is  respectful  of  the  taxpayers'  inter- 
ests. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink).  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde].  While  I  do  not  question  his 
sincerity  in  putting  forth  this  sub- 
stitute, I  must  nevertheless  say  what  it 
is:  A  radical,  broadside  attach  on  every 
aspect  of  the  independent  counsel  proc- 
ess and  authority.  Parts  of  this  sub- 
stitute have  already  been  offered  as  in- 
dividual amendments,  and  have  been 
already  defeated.  We  need  to  do  the 
same  thing  here. 

The  independent  counsel  statute  was 
devised  to  ensure  the  independence  of 
action  by  judicially  appointed  counsel 
without    interference    by   Congress    or 
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the  executive  branch.  Yet.  the  Hyde 
substitute  creates  a  new.  untested 
legal  standard  for  the  use  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  process.  The  House 
earlier  today  defeated  the  gentleman's 
separate  amendment  on  this  issue. 

The  substitute  also  includes  the  text 
of  the  Gekas  amendment — which, 
again,  the  House  defeated  earlier 
today.  This  part  of  the  Hyde  substitute 
would  take  away  the  double-barrelled 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  pros- 
ecute Members  of  Congress  when  pros- 
ecution by  the  Justice  Department 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  use  of 
the  independent  counsel  process. 

At  the  same  time,  the  substitute 
gives  an  extraordinary  option  to  the 
subject  of  an  investigation:  It  allows 
the  target  of  investigation  to  be  able  to 
petition  the  court  to  terminate  the  in- 
vestigation, and  to  do  so  as  frequently 
and  as  often  as  the  subject  wants.  I 
wonder  what  U.S.  attorneys  and  local 
prosecutors  would  think  about  the  con- 
cept. 

The  substitute  further  requires  that 
all  independent  counsel  investigations 
lasting  more  than  2  years  be  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  appropriations  process  in 
Congress,  thus  politicizing  the  tenure 
of  an  independent  counsel  to  congres- 
sional whim.  Does  this  mean  Congress 
can  put  a  rider  on  a  1200-page  appro- 
priation bill  and  shut  down  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  investigation?  It  sure 
does. 

While  H.R.  811  controls  costs  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Hyde  substitute 
fails  to  include  those  administrative 
and  cost  control  provisions — including 
the  appointment  of  a  certifying  em- 
ployee for  expenditures. 

The  substitute  has  many  other  infir- 
mities, but  I  hope  the  case  has  been 
made  against  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  pas- 
sage of  the  Hyde  substitute  would  be 
the  functional  equivalent  of  the  Repub- 
lican strategy  last  Congress — which 
was  to  render  the  independent  counsel 
statute  a  nullity.  I  urge  you  to  cast  a 
"nay"  vote. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Madam  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  independent  counsel  statute  is  an 
important  law  and  it  should  be  reau- 
thorized. However,  the  law  which  ex- 
pired has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose  due 
to  shortcomings  in  the  former  statute. 
We  need  to  reform  this  law  if  we  are  to 
reauthorize  it  here  today. 

The  Hyde  substitute  embraces  vir- 
tually every  issue  debated  and  voted  on 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  rep- 
resents a  responsible  and  comprehen- 
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sive  reform  package  that  will  improve 
this  law  and  make  it  a  better  law  than 
the  one  that  ejipired  in  1992.  Col- 
leagues, this  substitute  is  the  only 
comprehensive  reform  measure  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  today. 

Accountability  and  cost  control,  as  I 
stated  in  opening  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  are  central  to  improving  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  function.  Madam 
Chairman,  these  are  they  key  concepts 
of  the  Hyde  substitute.  For  example, 
the  substitute  provides  that  after  2 
years  each  independent  counsel  shall 
become  subject  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations process.  This  is  a  responsible 
cost  control  intended  to  avoid  runway 
investigations  such  as  Iran-Contra, 
which  spent  over  $39  million.  If  the 
substitute  passes,  the  independent 
counsel  will  be  subject  to  congressional 
oversight  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Additionally,  under  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute, every  2  years  the  independent 
counsel  would  have  to  apply  to  the 
court  for  reappointment.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  investigation 
should  continue  and  that  the  specific 
independent  counsel  remains  the  ap- 
propriate individual  to  carry  on  the  in- 
vestigation, by  reappointing  that  indi- 
vidual, the  court  adds  to  his  credibil- 
ity. This  provision  is  about  account- 
ability and  review,  and  will  allow  us  to 
avoid  irresponsible  fishing  expeditions 
that  last  for  years. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute would  require  that  independent 
counsel  comply  at  all  times  with  the 
established  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  law.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  at  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  which  closes  a 
substantial  loophole  found  in  H.R.  811. 
Madam  Chairman,  there  should  be  no 
exception  for  a  Federal  prosecutor  with 
respect  to  Justice  Department  criminal 
enforcement  policies.  We  should  not 
provide  anyone  the  authority  to  avoid 
compliance  with  established  prosecu- 
torial policy  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys manual  or  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  The  independent  counsel. 
Madam  Chairman,  was  intended  to 
merely  step  into  the  shoes  of  our  other 
duly  appointed  Federal  prosecutors, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  made  the 
beneficiary  of  a  lesser  standard  regard- 
ing criminal  prosecution. 

Finally,  ignoring  our  experience 
under  the  prior  law,  H.R.  811  does  noth- 
ing to  safeguard  the  handling  of  na- 
tional security  information  and  classi- 
fied documents.  During  the  independ- 
ent counsel's  Iran-Contra  investiga- 
tion, numerous  shortcomings  in  this 
area  became  evident.  For  example  CIA 
cables— with  highly  sensitive  mark- 
ings— were  released  as  exhibits  during 
trials;  in  a  motion  to  quash  a  sub- 
poena, a  covert  agent  was  identified  by 
name,  and  highly  sensitive  classified 
documents   were   inexplicably   lost   at 
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the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 
At  a  minimum,  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  an  independent  counsel  must 
fully  comply  with  Federal  law  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  handling  and 
disclosure  of  classified  information. 
Most  importantly,  if  there  is  failure  to 
comply,  then  removal  should  occur. 
The  problem  with  the  Brooks  amend- 
ment which  passed  yesterday  regarding 
this  issue,  is  that  it  imposes  no  sanc- 
tion if  an  independent  counsel  fails  to 
follow  the  low  or  applicable  regula- 
tions on  handling  national  security 
documents.  As  a  practical  matter,  we 
cannot  realistically  expect  that  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  will  be  prosecuted  for 
violating  18  U.S.C.  798.  The  only  realis- 
tic sanction  in  these  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances is  to  make  the  independent 
counsel  subject  to  removal  for  good 
cause— just  as  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hyde,  proposes. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues the  purposes  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  law  was  to  restore  public 
faith  in  our  system  of  government  and 
to  ensure  a  fair  and  impartial  system 
of  justice.  This  substitute  provides  us 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  real  reform 
of  this  important  law  and  allows  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  independent 
counsel  more  accountable  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  we  forego  the  opportunity  to  re- 
form this  law  and  instead  allow  it  to 
remain  vulnerable  to  the  criticisms 
that  it  is  arbitrary,  too  costly  and  un- 
fair, then  the  very  purpose  of  the  law 
will  be  undermined.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  Hyde 
substitute. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  GOODLATTE]. 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Madam  Chairman, 
more  accountability  is  necessary  in  the 
Office  of  Independent  Counsel  than  this 
bill  provides.  The  Hyde  amendment 
corrects  that. 

Since  1978  a  permanent,  indefinite  ap- 
propriation within  justice  has  existed 
to  fund  expenditures  by  independent 
counsels.  This  is  a  formula  for  abuse. 

We  have  the  power  today  to  prevent 
history  from  repeating  itself.  No  one 
should  have  the  unbridled  authority 
possessed  by  Lawrence  Walsh  during 
the  Iran-Contra  investigation.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  found  dur- 
ing its  financial  audit  of  Judge  Walsh's 
investigation  that  many  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  were  inconsistent  with 
laws  and  regulations. 

For  instance,  GAO  computations 
showed  that  Mr.  Walsh  received  reim- 
bursements in  excess  of  the  amounts  he 
should  have  received.  Based  on  records 
provided  by  Mr.  Walsh.  GAO  calculated 
that  the  total  amount  of  unallowable 
reimbursements  for  lodging  and  meals 
for    Judge    Walsh    was    approximately 


$78,000   more   than   the   allowable   per 
diem  rate. 

For  at  least  his  first  2  years  as  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Mr.  Walsh  was  reim- 
bursed for  first  class  air  travel— while 
most  businesses  are  flying  their  execu- 
tives economy  class. 

GAO  concluded  in  its  report  that  the 
problems  they  found  in  not  only 
Walsh's  investigation  but  eight  other 
independent  counsel  investigations 
"Showed  a  serious  breakdown  in  the 
accountability  over  independent  coun- 
sel administrative  operation." 

As  written.  H.R.  811  is  too  costly  and 
easily  subject  to  abuse  by  independent 
counsels  who  choose  to  wield  their 
power  as  a  political  weapon.  This  stat- 
ute needs  real  accountability  and  cost 
controls— H.S.  811  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  attain  that  goal. 

That  is  why  I  support  provisions  in 
the  Hyde  substitute  which  require  the 
independent  counsel  to  reapply  for  ap- 
pointment every  2  years;  place  cost 
controls  on  independent  counsels  by 
making  them  subject  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process  after  2  years;  limit 
staff  salaries  and  travel  expenses;  re- 
quire each  independent  counsel  to  fol- 
low established  Department  of  justice 
policies  with  respect  to  expenditures 
and  personnel;  and  allow  the  appoint- 
ing court  to  terminate  an  independent 
counsel's  office  when  it  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Hyde  substitute  contains  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  abuses  of  power 
cited  in  the  GAO  report.  It  is  clear  that 
independent  counsels  must  be  held 
more  accountable  for  their  expendi- 
tures. The  Hyde  amendment  accom- 
plishes that  goal. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  safe- 
ly say  this,  and  then  we  can  yield  back 
all  the  time  and  hopefully  get  to  a 
vote.  Most  of  the  Members  have  heard 
this  over  and  over  again.  Let  me  reit- 
erate what  the  Hyde  amendment  does. 
It  absolutely  guts  everything  we  have 
done  so  far  today.  So  if  you  want  to  gut 
it,  this  is  the  thing  you  want  to  vote 
for. 

Madam  Chairman,  remember  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  today.  We  are  try- 
ing to  reinstate  what  we  did  before, 
which  is  to  find  a  way  that  we  can  have 
a  judicially  appointed  counsel  that  can 
be  independent  and  not  interfered  with 
by  either  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch.  If  you  like  that  concept,  then 
you  should  vote  "no,"  because  what 
this  does  is  take  that  and  stand  it  on 
its  head. 

It  allows  interference  by  the  Con- 
gress in  a  lot  of  different  ways.  It  has 
some  new,  untested  legal  standards,  as 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  pointed  out  ear- 
lier. 

It  also  ties  this  to  the  appropriations 
cycle  of  2  years.  That  might  sound  a 
little  political.  It  seems  to  me  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  run  every  2  years. 
Could  that  be  what  it  is  about?  I  am 
sure  it  is  not.  If  I  sound  like  I  am  being 
a  little  facetious  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
I  am. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  when  I  say  it  takes  away  the 
independence  of  this  judicially  ap- 
pointed counsel  that  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  and  want  to  reinstate  for 
5  years  in  this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  does  some  other 
things.  It  takes  away  the  ability  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  a  double-bar- 
reled shot  at  any  Member  of  Congress. 
It  only  gives  her  one  shot.  They  can  do 
it  with  an  independent  counsel,  but 
they  cannot  use  U.S.  attorneys.  They 
cannot  do  those  types  of  things. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  The  chairman  listed  it  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  know  there  are  Dear  Colleagues 
out.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  has 
been  we  have  been  talking  about  every- 
thing except  what  the  amendment 
does.  If  you  want  to  gut  the  bill,  you 
should  vote  for  this.  I  do  not.  I  think 
this  is  a  bill  that  we  should  have 
passed  last  time.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, and  we  should  proceed. 

The  final  thing  that  I  was  very  sur- 
prised the  amendment  did,  is  it  took 
out  the  part  of  the  bill  that  really  put 
fiscal  responsibility  into  it.  What  this 
bill  says,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  is 
.you  appoint  an  employee  to  make  sure 
the  funds  are  being  spent  properly.  If 
that  employee  does  not  do  it,  they  have 
to  repay.  This  does  not  have  that  in  it. 
So  If  you  vote  for  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, you  are,  one  more  time,  allowing 
for  this  money  to  come  out,  and  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  it  is  spent. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  encourage 
Members  to  vote  'no"  and  get  on  with 
it,  and  finally  reinstate  the  independ- 
ent counsel  bill,  which  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  trial  period.  I  think 
we  have  found  it  has  worked  very  well. 
Let  us  keep  it  working  in  the  way  that 
we  had  anticipated. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  for  his 
handling  of  this. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bry- 
ant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  we  are  moving  to  the  end  of 
this  debate.  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
debate.  We  have  strong  words  that 
have  been  spoken  throughout  it. 
Strong  feelings,  of  course,  exist  on 
both  sides.  In  fact,  we  are  trying  to 
pass  a  bill  today  that  has  a  15-year  his- 
tory, a  noble  history.  We  would  like  to 
see  it  reinstated  basically   as  it  has 
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functioned  in  the  past.  The  bill  that  is 
on  the  floor  today  would  accomplish 
that,  with  some  notable  improvements 
that  I  think  are  constructive  and  re- 
spond to  what  we  have  learned  during 
the  operation  of  the  statute  during  the 
last  15  years. 

The  Hyde  substitute  which  is  before 
us  for  the  next  vote,  in  my  view,  would 
move  us  away  from  what  we  have 
learned  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  act,  and  I  think  take  us  away  also 
from  common  sense. 

One  point  that  has  been  made  well 
here,  and  ought  to  be  made  again,  is 
that  if  you  do  what  is  in  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute and  include  mandatory  cov- 
erage of  Members  of  Congress,  rather 
than  keeping  it  optional,  and  also  re- 
quire Congress  to  vote  every  year  on 
the  appropriation  for  the  independent 
counsel,  then  obviously  you  will  be 
building  into  the  law  an  enormous  con- 
flict of  interest.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
workable  in  any  way,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  has  been  thought  through,  even  by 
the  author. 

Members  should  also  be  aware  that 
the  Hyde  substitute  does  not  contain 
the  cost  controls  that  are  found  in  the 
existing  bill,  which  is  ironic,  since  the 
alleged  extravagant  expenditures  of 
funds  by  Mr.  Walsh's  investigation 
have  been  raised  as  an  argument  to 
change  the  law. 

Under  H.R.  811,  an  independent  coun- 
sel is  required  to  conduct  all  activities 
with  due  regard  for  expense.  That  pro- 
vision is  not  in  the  Hyde  substitute. 
Under  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  811,  an 
independent  counsel  can  authorize  only 
reasonable  and  lawful  expenditures. 
That  is  not  in  the  Hyde  substitute.  And 
under  H.R.  811,  the  bill  before  us,  an 
independent  counsel  must  assign  a  spe- 
cific employee  to  certify  that  expendi- 
tures are  reasonable  and  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and  that  is  not  in 
the  Hyde  substitute. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  a  very  rea- 
sonable and  meaningful  structure  with- 
in which  we  can  guarantee  that  ex- 
penditures in  the  future  will  be  prudent 
and  will  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

I  urge  the  Members  not  to  vote  to 
change  that.  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
against  the  Hyde  substitute.  Let  us  re- 
instate a  law  that  has  worked  well  for 
15  years.  With  the  changes  that  we 
have  made,  based  upon  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  last  15  years,  it  will 
make  it  even  better. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
Hyde  substitute  and  to  vote  "aye"  in 
favor  of  H.R.  811. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Just  a  couple  of  very  brief  comments. 

Somebody  said  this  would  render  the 
bill  a  nullity.  Why  in  the  world  would 
we  Republicans  want  to  weaken  the  Of- 
fice of  Independent  Counsel,  now  that 


the  administration  of  the  folks  from 
Arkansas  are  in  power?  We  want  an 
independent  counsel,  oh,  how  we  want 
a  strong  independent  counsel  law. 
Please  understand  that. 

Second,  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado says  my  substitute  guts  the  bill. 
Well,  it  is  true.  It  does  put  accountabil- 
ity in.  It  does  require  some  oversight 
over  the  millions  of  dollars  that  one  of 
these  special  creatures,  who  is  very 
much  above  the  law,  can  spend.  If  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  appropriations  after 
2  years  is  somehow  a  bad  move,  then  so 
be  it.  Do  not  vote  for  accountability. 
But  7  years  and  $40  million  for  the  Iran 
Contra  hearings  and  producing  dust,  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  is  not  very  re- 
sponsible on  our  part. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  the 
freshmen,  who  came  here  hell-bent  for 
reform.  We  are  going  to  reform  the  way 
this  place  operates.  Here  is  their 
chance.  Here  is  the  first  vote  of  this 
session  on  real  reform,  to  include 
mandatorily  Members  of  Congress 
under  the  blanket,  under  the  mantle  of 
the  independent  counsel  law.  Think 
about  that  as  they  cast  their  vote. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hyde  substitute. 

We  have  now  had  several  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  independent  counsel  statute  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Mr.  Hyde,  great  student  of  his- 
tory himself,  rights  those  wrongs  in  his  sub- 
stitute. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute is  the  only  way  left  to  dramatically  im- 
prove this  bill.  If  this  substitute  is  defeated, 
this  House  will  leave  untouched  the  abuses  of 
past  prosecutors  and  the  vicious  attacks 
against  decent  public  servants.  We  will  have 
forsaken  our  oversight  responsibilities  once 
again. 

The  Congress,  without  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, will  forfeit  once  again  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  oversight.  Nowhere  in  our 
Government  today  is  there  a  more  autono- 
mous office  than  that  of  the  independent  coun- 
sels. 

We  all  knew  that  Lawrence  Walsh  dangled 
plea  bargains  in  front  of  lesser  targets.  His 
weapon  was  not  justice,  it  was  money. 

Plead  guilty  to  a  minor  infraction,  Mr.  Walsh 
would  say,  or  face  years  of  legal  battles  to 
save  your  name  and  reputation  at  a  cost  that 
will  leave  you  virtually  bankrupt. 

What  an  abuse  of  power,  and  Congress 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  that  Lawrence  Walsh  was  rent- 
ing an  apartment  at  the  Watergate  Hotel,  trav- 
eled first  class,  and  paid  staff  top  dollar,  and 
we  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  that  Mr.  Walsh  had  carelessly 
lost  highly  classified  information  and  that  he 
attempted  to  coverup  this  embarrassment,  and 
Congress  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  that  Lawrence  Walsh  had  tired 
and  had  turned  over  day-to-day  operations  to 
his  bitterly  partisan  deputy— and  we  couldn't 
do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  that  Lawrence  Walsh  had  es- 
sentially completed  his  investigation  years 
ago,  but  we  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 


We  all  knew  Mr.  Walsh  was  incompetent 
and  Congress  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  Lawrence  Walsh  was  spend- 
ing, or  wasting,  upwards  of  $40  million  dollars, 
and  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  all  knew  that  Lawrence  Walsh  wanted  to 
nab  George  Bush.  Where  else  did  the  leak 
come  from  about  the  Weinberger  notes? 
These  were  notes  that  Mr.  Weinberger  himself 
told  Mr.  Walsh  existed  and  could  be  found  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  notes  that  Mr. 
Walsh's  deputies  looked  through  but  missed 
the  critical  information  that  Mr.  Walsh  later 
claimed  Mr.  Weinberger  concealed. 

Congress  created  a  legal  bully  and  watched 
helplessly  as  rogue  prosecutors  destroyed 
reputations. 

Do  any  of  you  remember  Ray  Donovan,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  endured  two 
thals  and  was  ultimately  found  not  guilty.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  long  ordeal  he  painfully 
asked  "tell  me  where  I  go  to  get  my  reputation 
back?" 

And  Congress,  in  adopting  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute, will  be  getting  back  at  least  part  of  its 
reputation  as  a  responsible  and  effective  insti- 
tution. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  can  support  a 
prosecutor  who  is  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  it  is  our  responsibility  to  care- 
fully craft  that  office  so  its  mission  is  defined, 
its  legal  parameters  clear,  the  nghts  of  the  tar- 
gets are  the  same  in  any  investigation,  that  we 
do  not  unleash  a  rogue  operation,  and  that  we 
maintain  proper  oversight  and  that,  yes,  cov- 
ers the  Congress. 

I  maintain  that  only  in  the  Hyde  substitute 
has  the  Congress  adequately  achieved  these 
goals.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Hyde  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
MiNK).  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  181,  noes  238, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  21] 
AYES— 181 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunnlng 


Burton 
Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Cox 

Crane 

Crape 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 


Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Everett 

Fawell 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

GlUmor 

Gilman 


Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodlin; 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

.Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslcb 

Kim 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Baesler 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Clybum 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 


Linder 

Livingston 

Macbtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

Meyers 

Mica 

Miller  (FL) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Qulnn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

NOES-238 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 

(ASi 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hlnchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (GA) 


Santorum 

Murtha 

Romero- Barcelo 

Swift 

Saxton 

Nadler 

(PR) 

Synar 

Schaefer 

Natcher 

Rose 

Tanner 

Schiff 

Neal  (MA) 

Rostenkowski 

Tejeda 

Sensenbrenner 

Norton  (DC) 

Rowland 

Thompson 

Shaw 

Oberstar 

Roybal-Allard 

Thornton 

Shays 

Obey 

Rush 

Thurman 

Shuster 

Olver 

Sabo 

Torres 

Skeen 

Ortiz 

Sanders 

Torrlcelli 

Skelton 

Orton 

Sangmeister 

Towns 

Smith  (MI) 

Owens 

Sarpalius 

Traflcant 

Smith  (NJ) 

Pallone 

Sawyer 

Tucker 

Smith  (OR) 

Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 

Schenk 

Underwood  (GU) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Spence 

Pelosi 

Serrano 

Vlsclosky 

Steams 

Penny 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

Stenholm 

Peterson  (FL) 

Shepherd 

Waters 

Stump 

Peterson  (MN) 

Sisisky 

Walt 

Sundqulst 

Pickett 

Skaggs 

Waxman 

Talent 

Pomeroy 

Slaughter 

Wheat 

Tauzin 

Poshard 

Smith  (lA) 

Whitten 

Taylor  (MS) 

Price  (NO 

Spratt 

Williams 

Taylor  (NC) 

Raball 

Stark 

Wise 

Thomas  (CA) 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Woolsey 

Thomas  (WY) 

Reed 

Strickland 

Wyden 

Torkildsen 

Reynolds 

Studds 

Wynn 

fpton 

Richardson 

Stupak 

Yates 

Valentine 

Roemer 

Swett 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Walsh 

Andrews  (TX) 

Fields  (TX) 

Michel 

Weldon 

Bilirakis 

Hastert 

Neal  (NC) 

Wilson 

Clayton 

Hastings 

Ridge 

Wolf 

Coleman 

Kennedy 

Slattery 

Young  ( AK ) 

Cunningham 

Laughlin 

Washington 

Young (FL) 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Zeliff 

Ewing 

McMillan 

Zimmer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mczvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McC^rdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moran 
Murphy 


D  1424 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ewing  for,  with  Mr.  Washington 
against. 

Messrs.  LIPINSKI,  HAMBURG, 
RUSH,  and  WISE  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GRANDY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no  "  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink  of  Hawaii).  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cardin) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mrs.  Mink  of 
Hawaii,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  811)  to  reauthorize 
the  independent  counsel  law  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
352  she  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment  in   the   nature   of  a   substitute 
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adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  opposed  to  it  as 
presently  framed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GEKAS  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(H.R.  811)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Page  9.  strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  14  on  page  10  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    4.    APPLICATION    TO    MEMBERS    OF    CON- 
GRESS. 

Section  591(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ■;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(9)  any  Senator  or  Representative  in.  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress,  or  any  person  who  has  served  as  a 
Senator,  a  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  within  the  2-year  period 
before  the  receipt  of  the  information  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  conduct  that 
occurred  while  such  person  was  a  Senator,  a 
Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner.". 

Mr.  GEKAS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  gone  through  a  very  tortuous  exer- 
cise in  the  Gekas  amendment  as 
amended  by  Bryant,  and  so  we  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  clearly  define 
or  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  Gekas 
amendment,  which  is  opposite  in  no- 
tion to  that  which  the  bill  carries. 
Once  again,  this  will  be  our  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  yes  or  no,  up  or  down  on 
the  Gekas  amendment. 

D  1430 

Once  again,  the  picture  I  want  to 
paint  here  is  this:  As  you  prepare  to 
vote,  consider  this,  consider  that  you 
see   in    front   of  you    a   high-ranking 


Member  of  Congress  against  whom 
some  allegations  have  been  made  and 
which  allegations  reach  the  desk  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Under  the  bill  that  has  been  now 
amended  by  Bryant  which  really  re- 
turns to  the  original  language  of  the 
bill,  the  Bryant  bill  language  under 
that,  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
have  any  duty  at  all  to  move  those  al- 
legations but  has  utmost  discretion  to 
deal  with  it  as  the  Attorney  General 
wants  to  do. 

Consider  the  alternative:  The  Gekas 
amendment,  when  these  allegations  are 
made  against  this  high-ranking  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  seeing  them,  must  act  on  it.  And 
why?  Because  we  make  the  language 
comparable  to  that  that  is  applicable 
to  Members  of  the  Cabinet. 

When  the  high-ranking  Member  of 
Congress  is  of  the  same  party  as  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney 
General,  of  course,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  all  three  being  in  the 
same  party,  if  these  is  not  conflict  of 
interest  there  certainly  is  the  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  interest.  That  is 
what  the  Gekas  amendment  cures.  It 
gives  to  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity to  say,  "Yes  for  Congress.  It 
has  finally  acted  to  bring  a  sense  of 
proportion  and  justice  to  its  procedures 
at  least  in  one  area,  that  of  independ- 
ent counsel." 

I  ask  for  a  yes  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  in  doing  so,  you  are 
restoring  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
treat  its  Members  as  all  other  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Members  of  this  body  have  spo- 
ken loudly  and  clearly  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  independent-counsel  statute 
through  the  Members  of  Congress. 
They  have  voted,  we  have  voted,  this 
afternoon  to  cover  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  through  the  Bryant 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  339  to  76. 

They  also  voted  against  the  Gekas 
amendment  and  the  Hyde  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  take  up  any 
more  time.  We  know  what  we  want  to 
do.  Let  us  kill  the  motion  to  recommit, 
pass  the  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  183.  noes  230, 
answered,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  22) 
AYES— 183 


Allard 

Goodlatte 

Parker 

Archer 

Goodling 

Paxon 

Armey 

Goss 

Petri 

Bachus  (AD 

Grams 

Pombo 

Baker  (CA) 

Grandy 

Porter 

Baker  (LA) 

Greenwood 

Port  man 

Ballenger 

Gunderson 

Pryce  (OH) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hall  (TX) 

Quillen 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Quinn 

Barton 

Hansen 

Ramstad 

Bateman 

HeHey 

Ravenel 

Bentley 

Herger 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hobson 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Hoekstra 

Rogers 

Blute 

Hoke 

Rohrabacher 

Boehlert 

Horn 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Roth 

Bonilla 

Huffington 

Koukema 

Brown  (FL) 

Hunter 

Royce 

Bunning 

Hutchinson 

Santorum 

Burton 

Hyde 

Saxton 

Buyer 

Inglis 

Schaefer 

Byrne 

Inhofe 

Scbiff 

Callahan 

Istook 

Sensenbrenner 

Calvert 

Jacobs 

Shaw 

Camp 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shays 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam 

Shepherd 

Castle 

Kasich 

Shuster 

Clinger 

Kim 

Skeen 

Coble 

Kingston 

Skelton 

Collins  (GA) 

Klug 

Smith  (MI) 

Combest 

Knollenberg 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cox 

Kolbe 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

Crapo 

Lazio 

Snowe 

Cunningham 

Leach 

Solomon 

Deal 

Levy 

Spence 

DeLay 

Lewis  (CA) 

Steams 

Diaz-Balart 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stenholm 

Dickey 

Lightfoot 

Stump 

Doolittle 

Linder 

Sundqulst 

Dornan 

Livingston 

Swett 

Dreier 

Machtley 

Talent 

Duncan 

Manzullo 

Tauzin 

Dunn 

McCandless 

Taylor  (MS) 

Ehlers 

McCollum 

Taylor  (NO 

Emerson 

McCrery 

Thomas  (CA) 

Everett 

McDade 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fawell 

McHugh 

Torkildsen 

Fish 

Mclnnls 

Upton 

Fowler 

McKeon 

Valentine 

Franks  (CT) 

Meyers 

Volkmer 

Franks (NJ) 

Mica 

Vucanovich 

Gallegly 

Miller  (FL) 

Walker 

Gallo 

Molinari 

Walsh 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Weldon 

Geren 

Morella 

Wolf 

Gtlchrest 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Gillmor 

Nussle 

Young  (FL) 

Oilman 

Oxley 

Zeliff 

Gingrich 

Packard 
NOES— 230 

Zlmmer 

Abercrombie 

Brown  (OH) 

Deutsch 

Ackerman 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Andrews  (ME) 

Cantwell 

Dingell 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Applegate 

Carr 

Dooley 

Baesler 

Chapman 

Durbin 

Barca 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barcia 

Clement 

Edwards  (TX) 

Barlow 

Clybum 

Engel 

Barrett  (WI) 

Collins  (ID 

English 

Becerra 

Collins  (MI) 

Eshoo 

Beilenson 

Condit 

Evans 

Berman 

Conyers 

Fan- 

Bevill 

Cooper 

Fazio 

Bilbray 

Coppersmith 

Fields  (LA) 

Bishop 

Costello 

Filner 

Blackwell 

Coyne 

Fingerhut 

Bonior 

Cramer 

Flake 

Borski 

Banner 

Foglietta 

Boucher 

Darden 

Ford  (MI) 

Brewster 

DeFazio 

Ford  (TN) 

Brooks 

DeLauro 

Frank  (MA) 

Browder 

Dellums 

Frost 

Brown  (CA) 

Derrick 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 


Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
.Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reed 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Roemer 
Rose 


Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Velaz(]uez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  356.  noes  56, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 
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Andrews  (TX) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bilirakis 

Clayton 

Coleman 

de  la  Garza 

Ewing 


Fields  (TX) 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hilliard 

Laughlln 

Markey 

.Matsui 
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McMillan 

Michel 

Neal  (NO 

Ridge 

Slattery 

Washington 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bilirakis  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  (TX) 
against. 

Mr.  Ewing  for.  with  Mr.  Washington 
against. 

Mr.  SKELTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

Bachus  (AD 

Baesler 

Baker  (LA) 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byrne 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ehlers 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 


AYES— 356 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

C^phardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatt« 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Hom 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehraan 

Levin 

Levy 


Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
.  Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
•McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKeon 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineu 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
.Moorhead 
.Moran 
.Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Regula 
Reynolds 


Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 


Abercrombie 

Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bliley 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Coble 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Del-ay 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Dornan 


Andrews  (TX) 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baker  (CA) 
Bilirakis 
Clayton 
Coleman 
de  la  Garza 


Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

St«ams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thomton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 
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Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Okas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grams 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Hoke 

Houghton 

Hutchinson 

Inglis 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Ewing 

Fields  (TX) 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hilliard 

Laughlin 

McMillan 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Linder 

Mclnnis 

McNulty 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Quillen 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Solomon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 


Michel 

Neal  (NC) 

Ridge 

Roth 

Slattery 

Talent 

Washington 


D  1459 

Mr.  NUSSLE  changed  his  vote  fix)m 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HOBSON.  SMITH  of  Michi- 
gan. ROYCE.  and  BURTON  of  Indiana 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
352.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  24)  to  reauthorize 
the  independent  counsel  law  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brooks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 

the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  24, 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 

H.R.  811  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 

S.  24 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tke  "Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  I.  FrVEYEAR  REAUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Reauthorization.— Section  599  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"1987"  and  inserting  "1993". 

(b)  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  STATUTE.— Chapter  40 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  effective, 
on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  as  if  the  authority  for  such  chapter  had  not 
expired  before  such  date. 

SEC.  3.  ADDED  CONTROLS. 

(a)  Cost  Controls  and  Administrative  Sup- 
port.—Section  594  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
loiving  new  subsection: 

"(I)  COST  Controls  and  administrative 
Support.— 

"(1)  Cost  controls.— 

"(A)  IH  GENERAL.-An  independent  counsel 
shall— 

"(i)  conduct  all  activities  with  due  regard  for 
erpense: 

"(ii)  authorize  only  reasonable  and  lawful  ex- 
penditures: and 

"(Hi)  promptly,  upon  taking  office,  assign  to  a 
specific  employee  the  duty  of  certifying  that  ex- 
penditures of  the  independent  counsel  are  rea- 
sonable and  made  in  accordance  with  law. 

"(B)  Department  of  justice  policies.— An 
independent  counsel  shall  comply  with  the  es- 
tablished policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
respecting  expenditures  of  funds,  except  to  the 
extent  that  compliance  would  be  inconsistent 
With  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Administrative  support —The  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  provide  administrative  support  and 
guidance  to  each  independent  counsel.  No  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  disclose  informa- 
tion related  to  an  independent  counsel's  expend- 
itures, personnel,  or  administrative  acts  or  ar- 
rangements without  the  authorization  of  the 
independent  counsel. 

"(3)  Office  space.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  shall  promptly  provide  appro- 
priate office  space  for  each  independent  coun- 
sel. Such  office  space  shall  be  within  a  Federal 
buildirig  unless  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  determines  that  other  arrangements 
would  cost  less.". 

(b)  Independent  Counsel  Per  Diem  Ex- 
penses.—Section  594(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "An  independent  counsel"  and 
inserting 

"(I)  IN  GENERAL.— An  independent  counsel": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  an  independent  counsel  and  per- 
sons appointed  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  as  pro- 
vided by  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  in- 
cluding travel  or  transportation  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5. 

"(3)  Travel  to  primary  office.— An  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  any  person  appointed 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
payment  of  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
under  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of  title  5  with 
respect  to  duties  performed  in  the  city  in  which 


the  primary  office  of  that  independent  counsel 
or  person  is  located  after  1  year  of  service  by 
that  independent  counsel  or  person  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  this  chapter  unless  the  employee 
assigned  duties  under  subsection  (l)(l)(A)(iii) 
certifies  that  the  payment  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Any  such  certification  shall  be  effective  for  6 
months,  but  may  be  renewed  for  additional  peri- 
ods of  6-months  each  if.  for  each  such  renewal, 
the  employee  assigned  duties  under  subsection 
(l)(I)(A)(iii)  makes  a  recertification  with  respect 
to  the  public  interest  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  In  making  any  certification  or  recer- 
tification under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  an  independ- 
ent counsel  or  person  appointed  under  sub- 
section (c),  such  employee  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors— 

"(A)  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  reimburs- 
"  ing  such  travel  and  subsistence  expenses: 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  anticipates  that  the  activities 
of  the  independent  counsel  or  person,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  continue: 

"(C)  the  personal  and  financial  burdens  on 
the  independent  counsel  or  person,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  relocating  so  that  such  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  would  not  be  incurred:  and 

"(D)  the  burdens  associated  with  appointing  a 
new  independent  counsel,  or  appointing  another 
person  under  subsection  (c),  to  replace  the  indi- 
vidual involved  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  so 
relocate. 

An  employee  making  a  certification  or  recertifi- 
cation under  this  paragraph  shall  be  liable  for 
an  invalid  certification  or  recertification  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  certifying  official  certifying  a 
voucher  is  liable  under  section  3528  of  title  31.". 

(c)  Independent  Counsel  Employee  Pay 
COMP.ARABILITY.— Section  594(c)  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  the  following:  "Such  em- 
ployees shall  be  compensated  at  levels  not  to  ex- 
ceed those  payable  for  comparable  positions  in 
the  Office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  sections  548  and  550,  but 
in  no  event  shall  any  such  employee  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5. ". 

(d)  Ethics  ENFORCE.\fE.\T.— Section  5940)  of 
title  28,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  ENFORCEMENT.— The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  have  authority  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  subsection. ". 

(e)  Compliance  With  Policies  of  the  De- 
partment OF  Justice.— Section  594(f)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"shall,  except  where  not  possible,  comply"  and 
inserting  "shall,  except  to  the  extent  that  to  do 
so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  comply". 

(f)  Publication  of  Reports.— Section  594(h) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Publication  of  reports.— At  the  request 
of  an  independent  counsel,  the  Public  Printer 
shall  cause  to  be  printed  any  report  previously 
released  to  the  public  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
independent  counsel  shall  certify  the  number  of 
copies  necessary  for  the  public,  and  the  Public 
Printer  shall  place  the  cost  of  the  required  num- 
ber to  the  debit  of  such  independent  counsel. 
Additional  copies  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments sales  program  under  section  1702  of  title 
44  and  the  depository  library  program  under 
section  1903  of  such  title.":  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
striking  "appropriate"  the  second  place  it  ap- 


pears and  inserting  "in  the  public  interest,  con- 
sistent with  maximizing  public  disclosure,  ensur- 
ing a  full  explanation  of  independent  counsel 
activities  and  decisionmaking,  and  facilitating 
the  release  of  information  and  materials  which 
the  independent  counsel  has  determined  should 
be  disclosed". 

(g)  Annual  Reports  to  Congress.— Section 
595(a)(2)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "such  statements  '  and  all 
that  follows  through  "appropriate"  and  insert- 
ing "annually  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
independent  counsel,  including  a  description  of 
the  progress  of  any  investigation  or  prosecution 
conducted  by  the  independent  counsel.  Such  re- 
port may  omit  any  matter  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  independent  counsel  should  be  kept  con- 
fidential, but  shall  provide  information  ade- 
quate to  justify  the  expenditures  that  the  office 
of  the  independent  counsel  has  made". 

(h)  Periodic  Reappointment  of  Independ- 
ent Counsel.— Section  596(b)(2)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  made  a  request  under  this 
paragraph,  the  division  of  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine on  its  own  motion  whether  termination  is 
appropriate  under  this  paragraph  not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
counsel  and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  3- 
year  period". 

(i)  Audits  by  the  Comptroller  General  — 
Section  .596(c)  of  title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Audits.— By  December  31  of  each  year, 
an  independent  counsel  shall  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  on  the  immediately  preceding  September 
30.  An  independent  counsel  whose  office  is  ter- 
minated prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  shall 
prepare  a  statement  of  expenditures  by  the  date 
that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  office 
is  terminated.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
audit  each  such  statement  and  shall,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  the  year  following  the  submis- 
sion of  any  such  statement,  report  the  results  of 
each  audit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.". 
SEC.  4.  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Section  591(c)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  indenting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  two 
ems  to  the  right  and  by  redesignating  such 
paragraphs  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  re- 
spectively: 

(2)  by  striking  "The  Attorney"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "if—"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Attorney  General  may 
conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  592  if—":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  MEMBERS  of  congress.— When  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Attorney  General  may  con- 
duct a  preliminary  investigation  in  accordance 
with  section  592  if  the  Attorney  General  receives 
information  sufficient  to  constitute  grounds  to 
investigate  whether  a  Member  of  Congress  may 
have  violated  any  Federal  criminal  law  other 
than  a  violation  classified  as  a  Class  B  or  C  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction.". 
SEC.  5.  GROUNDS  FOR  REMOVAL. 

Section  596(a)(1)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "physical  disabil- 
ity, mental  incapacity"  and  inserting  "physical 
or  mental  disability  (consistent  with  prohibi- 
tions on  discrimination  otherwise  imposed  by 
law)". 


SEC.  S.  NATIONAL  SECURTIY. 

Section  597  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  National  Security.— An  independent 
counsel  shall  comply  with  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures used  by  the  Department  in  the  handling 
and  use  of  classified  materials.". 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  811)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  811 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
352,  I  move  that  the  House  insist  on  its 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill.  S.  24, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Brooks.  Bry- 
ant, Glickman,  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Fish.  Hyde,  and  Gekas. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
18  earlier  today  I  believe  that  through 
malfunction  of  the  machine  or,  much 
more  likely,  malfunction  of  me,  the 
vote  failed  to  record.  Had  I  been  re- 
corded, I  would  have  voted  "no". 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that,  although  I  was  present  at 
the  time  o(  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
811,  the  Independent  Counsel  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1993.  I  failed  to  vote.  The  RECORD 
should  show  that,  because  this  bill  did  not 
cover  the  Congress,  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  final  passage. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  present  for  the  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  H.R.  811.  the  reauthorization  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel,  because  I  was  unaware  that 
this  was  a  5-minute  vote.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "no."  Although  I  strongly 
support  reauthorizing  an  Independent  counsel 
as  proposed  by  Congressman  Hyde,  I  felt  that 
the  independent  counsel  reauthorization  under 
H.R.  811  was  severely  flawed:  The  bill  did  not 
mandatorily  apply  to  Members  of  Congress;  it 
left  the  door  open  for  another  Lawrence  Walsh 
debacle;  and  it  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  un- 
restrained spending  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
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FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF  1994 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  357  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  357 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3345)  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  employee   training;   to 
provide  temporary  authority  to  agencies  re- 
lating to  voluntary  separation  incentive  pay- 
ments;   and    for   other   purposes.    The    first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  are  waived.  General  debate  shall  be 
confined   to   the   bill   and   the   amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  After  general  debate  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  the 
amendment   in   the   nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  part  1  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute   shall    be    considered    as    read.    No 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  shall  be  in  order  except  the 
amendment  printed  in  part  2  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  may  be  of- 
fered only  by  a  Member  designated  in  the  re- 
port, shall  be  considered  as  read,  shall  be  de- 
batable for  the  time  specified  in  the  report 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent and  an  opponent,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  All 
points    of   order    against    the    amendments 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  are  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration  of  the   bill   for  amendment   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have   been  adopted.   Any   Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as  origi- 
nal text.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  begin  today 
by  thanking  Chairman  Bill  Clay. 
ranking  member  John  Myers.  Steny 
HoYER,  Dan  Burton,  jerry  Solomon, 


and  TiM  Penny  for  their  willingness  to 
sit  down  and  work  together  to  help 
craft  a  fair  and  responsible  compromise 
for  this  very  important  issue.  The  ab- 
solute deadline  for  implementation  of 
this  program  is  imminent  and  any  fur- 
ther delay  would  likely  mean  the  end 
of  this  initiative  to  reduce  the  Federal 
work  force  without  major  RIFs  [Re- 
ductions-in-Force].  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative of  all  their  efforts  to  help  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  357 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  The 
rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  debate 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment  the 
Clay  substitute  printed  in  part  1  of  the 
report  to  accompany  the  rule.  The  only 
amendment  to  the  substitute  made  in 
order  under  the  rule  is  the  Penny/Bur- 
ton amendment  printed  in  part  2  of  the 
report.  The  Penny/Burton  amendment 
is  debatable  for  30  minutes. 

The     Penny-Burton     amendment     is 
considered  as  read,  is  not  subject  to 
amendment,  and  is  not  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  of  the  question.  All 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report.  Fi- 
nally, the  rule  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
In  February  1993.  President  Clinton 
signed  an  Executive  order  directed  at 
downsizing    the    Federal    work    force. 
Each  agency  with  a  work  force  of  at 
least  100  full-time  employees  was  re- 
quired to  achieve  at  least  a  4  percent 
reduction  in  its  civilian  work  force  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  with  10  per- 
cent of  that  total   to  come  from  the 
Senior   Executive   Service,   GS-14   and 
GS-15  or  their  equivalents.  These  re- 
ductions, to  the  extent  possible,  were 
to  be  achieved  through  attrition  and 
early-out  programs.  Additionally,  Vice 
President  Gore   in   his   National    Per- 
formance  Review   called   for  reducing 
the  Federal  work  force  by  12  percent  or 
approximately    252,000    positions    over 
the  next  5  years.  In  an  effort  to  help  at- 
tain these  goals.  H.R.  3345  seeks  to  im- 
plement a  system  for  offering  govem- 
mentwide  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tive   payments    to    encourage    Federal 
employees    who    may    wish    to    retire 
early.  The  exact  amount  of  the  incen- 
tive   payment    would    be    the    amount 
that  a  particular  employee  would  re- 
ceive   for    severance    pay    or    $25,000. 
whichever  is  less.  The  money  would  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  after  the  employ- 
ee's separation.  The  period  must  end 
before  January  1.  1995.  Money  used  to 
pay  for  these  buyouts  must  come  from 
the  Agency's  existing  funding.  Employ- 
ees who  take  this  separation  payment 
may  not  be  reemployed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  at  least  2  years.  Those 
who  do  return  during  that  period  must 
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repay  the  full  amount  received  under 
this  program.  Additionally,  agencies 
must  contribute  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  9  percent  of  the  final  an- 
nual pay  of  each  departing  employee 
who  is  taking  early  retirements.  In  its 
initiative  to  reinvent  and  improve  the 
Federal  Government,  H.R.  3345  sets  up 
this  procedure  for  Federal  agencies  to 
reduce  full-time  positions  without  the 
disruptive  and  costly  reductions-in- 
force  system  that  has  been  used  in  the 
past  for  cutting  back  Federal  positions. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  already 
have  in  place  similar  voluntary  separa- 
tion payment  agreements.  These  agen- 
cies have  found  this  program  to  be  very 
successful  and  effective  in  reducing 
staff  while  still  achieving  the  assign- 
ments of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3345  is  absolutely 
critical  if  we  are  to  responsibly  address 
the  issue  of  reducing  the  Federal  work 
force  and  meeting  the  goals  for  stream- 
lining the  Federal  Government  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Clinton  administration. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  way  to  ac- 
complish the  target  number  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  employment  by  252,000. 
H.R.  3345  authorizes  Federal  agencies 
to  offer  up  to  $25,000  in  voluntary  sepa- 
ration incentive  payments  to  qualified 
Federal  employees.  Employees  may  ei- 
ther leave  the  Federal  service  entirely 
or.  if  qualified,  retire  early  from  Gov- 
ernment services.  This  bill  will  allow 
for  an  orderly,  agency-by-agency  re- 
structuring and  reduction.  Each  indi- 
vidual agency  will  determine  the  ap- 
propriate divisions  or  components  of 
that  agency  where  the  voluntary  sepa- 
ration incentives  will  be  offered. 

Without  this  bill,  it  is  inevitable  that 
massive  and  arbitrary  layoffs  of  Fed- 
eral employees  will  be  forthcoming.  We 
must  help  avoid  this  disruption  to  Gov- 
ernment services — and  particularly  the 
terrible  toll  on  personnel  that  would 
occur  with  the  activation  of  such 
[RIF's]  reduction-in-force.  This  bill  and 
this  rule  are  both  the  result  of  count- 
less hours  of  deliberation  and  negotia- 
tion with  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  working  together  to  craft  a 
responsible  and  fair  compromise.  I  urge 
Members  to  support  both  the  rule  and 
the  bill  so  we  may  move  this  legisla- 
tion and  begin  an  orderly  process  of  ad- 
dressing Federal  personnel. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of 
1994,  the  so-called  buyout  bill.  While  I 
prefer  an  open  rule  on  a  bill  like  this, 
I  appreciate  the  spirit  of  negotiation 
that  was  exemplified  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Committee  on 
Rules  began  its  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  expressed  reservations  about  the 


bill  on  behalf  of  our  Republican  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel].  I  also  pointed  out  several 
loopholes  that  had  to  be  tightened  if 
there  were  to  be  any  Republican  votes 
for  it  at  all. 

We  heard  testimony  from  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  raising  these  same  kinds  of 
concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often,  all  we  Re- 
publicans get  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  a  chance  to  talk.  Many  times 
our  views  are  just  shunted  aside.  But 
last  night  we  were  invited  to  negotiate 
a  procedure  for  this  legislation  to  be 
considered  on  the  floor. 

The  bipartisan  group  that  met  in  the 
office  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
during  the  hearing  to  sort  out  the  de- 
tails consisted  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clay],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HOYER],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  MYERS],  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]  as  well  as 
majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

D  1510 

An  amendment  was  crafted  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bipartisan  session  to  allay 
the  concerns  of  many  Members  about 
this  legislation.  The  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON]  which  in- 
corporates my  own  amendment,  ad- 
dresses these  concerns.  Due  to  the 
rushed  procedure  the  House  is  employ- 
ing to  consider  this  legislation.  Mem- 
bers should  be  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tives raised  to  the  bill  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bipartisan  amendment. 

The  amendment  clearly  does  improve 
the  bill.  First,  the  bill  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral employees  taking  the  buyout  and 
then  coming  back  to  work  soon  there- 
after. I  objected  to  that.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  correct  that  problem. 

Under  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  any  employee  who  returns  to 
the  job  within  2  years  after  accepting 
the  buyout  must  repay  the  amount 
which  can  be  up  to  $25,000.  Now,  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  downsize  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  if  a  Federal  em- 
ployee takes  a  buyout,  he  should  not 
magically  reappear  in  the  job. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  states 
that  if  a  Federal  employee  accepts  the 
buyout  and  returns  to  work  within  5 
years,  not  just  2  years,  but  within  5 
years,  that  Federal  employee  must 
repay  the  buyout. 
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This,  it  is  hoped,  will  discourage  em- 
ployees from  coming  back  and,  there- 
fore, negating  the  real  reason  for  this 
bill. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  provides  a  waiv- 
er for  the  repayment  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  Burton-Penny- 
Solomon  amendments,  the  language  of 
this  provision  is  tightened  in  the  hopes 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  Federal 
workers  to  return  to  work  and  still 
keep  the  cash. 

In  order  to  further  alleviate  the  con- 
cern of  Members  that  this  bill  may  cre- 
ate a  revolving  door  for  Government 
employees  collecting  buyouts  and  not 
actually  leaving,  the  Penny-Burton 
amendment  includes  the  requirement 
that  the  total  number  of  employee  po- 
sitions in  all  agencies  be  reduced  by 
one  position  for  every  employee  who 
receives  a  buyout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  concern  raised 
by  our  Republican  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  re- 
lated to  the  bill's  failure  to  codify  the 
reductions  in  Federal  employment  as 
promised  by  President  Clinton.  The 
Penny-Burton  amendment  made  in 
order  under  the  rule  sets  limits  on  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  next  6  years  as  de- 
termined by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  This  provision  is  crucial,  if 
the  American  people  hope  to  hold  the 
President's  feet  to  the  fire  on  his 
pledge  to  reduce  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  buyout  concept  is 
sweeping  this  Nation  in  the  private 
sector,  and  it  is  only  right  because  it 
treats  long-term  employees  fairly.  And 
the  Federal  Government  is  right  to  fi- 
nally catch  on.  I  think  this  is  the  way 
to  go.  I  think  we  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  ought  to  adopt  this 
policy.  Because  of  the  overwhelming 
public  sentiment.  Republicans  have 
stood  ready  to  assist  in  enacting  the 
Government  reforms  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  Vice  President  Gore  in 
his  national  performance  review  last 
year. 

This  bill,  properly  amended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny]  and  myself,  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  that  process.  There- 
fore, if  the  Penny-Burton-Solomon 
amendment  passed,  I  would  recommend 
a  "yes"  vote  on  the  bill  and  ask  every 
Republican  to  vote  for  it.  If  the  amend- 
ment fails,  however,  I  am  going  to  be 
the  first  red  "no"  vote  up  there  on  the 
board,  and  I  hope  everybody  then 
would  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  thank  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as 
well    as    the    ranking   member   of   the 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  for  the 
incredible  work  they  have  done  on  this 
issue.  I  wanted  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  intend  to  support  his 
amendment. 

We  have  said  we  were  going  to  do 
this.  His  amendment  ensures  that  we 
are  going  to  do  it,  and  it  is  not  a  re- 
volving door.  I  think  that  is  fair,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows.  I  think  252  is 
much  too  low  a  number,  but  that  is  the 
number  we  have  decided  on.  It  has 
passed  this  House,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port his  amendment.  And  not  only 
that,  I  intend  to  urge  Members  on  our 
side  to  support  the  Penny-Burton-Solo- 
mon amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  he  has  done  yeoman's  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  employees  in 
sticking  up  to  a  fair  bill  that  would 
treat  them  fairly,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  it.  It  just  goes  to  show, 
when  both  sides  of  the  aisle  get  to- 
gether and  they  work  with  a  little 
comity,  they  can  come  out  with  a  good 
product. 

This  is  a  good  product.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  all  of  his  efforts, 
along  with  my  friend,   the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  and 
others. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  join  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  in  thanking  the 
committee  for  giving  us  a  rule  that  we 
all  can  support.  Often  this  year  and 
last  year  I  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
port rules,  where  many  years  ago  I 
never,  ever  voted  against  a  rule.  I 
thought  every  bill  was  entitled  to  be 
heard.  But  on  this  side,  we  feel  like  we 
sometimes  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  offer  amendments. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Moakley]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  ranking 
member,  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  giving  us  a  rule  and  working 
late  into  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening. 

I  realize  that  a  lot  of  Members  like  to 
go  home  early,  but  I  do  compliment  the 
committee  for  realizing  the  necessity 
of  moving  this  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
and  I  do  thank  the  committee  for  a 
rule  that  we  all  can  vote  for. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  staff  did  yeoman's  work 
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on  this,  too,  to  finally  come  up  with  a 
compromise,  along  with  our  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel].  The  bill  is  going  to 
work  out  to  be  a  good  bill  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include     for     the 
Record  some  printed  material: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYER]  for  allowing  this  dia- 
log to  take  place  oij  the  floor.  It  sounds 
like  resurrection  day.  I  just  hope  that 
Members  will  look  at  this  tape,  and  it 
will  remind  us  of  what  we  can  do, 
working  jointly  together,  to  get  a 
packaige  through  that  really  affects  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just 
so  happens  that  I  just  did  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  the  press  in  which  I 
had  some  accolades  to  say  about  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY].  He  has  lived 
up  to  everything  I  just  told  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 
REDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
357  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
3345. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3345)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  em- 
ployee training;  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  agencies  relating  to  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payments; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 


Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  an  overall  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Federal  work- 
ers of  252,000.  Even  apart  from  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  reducing  the 
Federal  work  force,  appropriations  al- 
ready enacted  by  the  Congress  will  ne- 
cessitate reductions  beyond  those  that 
can  be  accommodated  by  normal  attri- 
tion in  a  number  of  agencies.  Last 
week,  the  subcommittee  on  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits  held 
a  hearing  to  examine  the  need  for  im- 
minent work  force  reductions.  Among 
the  witnesses  were  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Inte- 
rior, and  Transportation.  All  three  De- 
partments face  work  force  reductions 
in  this  fiscal  year  that  are  likely  to  ex- 
ceed normal  attrition.  Additionally, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  are  facing  the 
necessity  of  conducting  involuntary  re- 
ductions in  force  unless  they  receive 
buy-out  authority  this  year. 

H.R.  3345  provides  essential  authority 
to  enable  agencies  to  rationally  and 
humanely  reduce  their  work  force.  In 
the  absence  of  authority  to  offer  vol- 
untary separation  incentives,  there 
will  be  involuntary  reductions  in  force 
this  year.  As  a  consequence,  senior  em- 
ployees will  bump  employees  with  less 
seniority.  Agencies  will  incur  sever- 
ance and  unemployment  compensation 
costs.  Higher  paid  employees  will  end 
up  performing  work  formerly  done  by 
lower  paid  employees  and  overall  agen- 
cy salary  levels  will  increase.  Agencies 
will  be  unable  to  target  reductions  to 
either  retain  key  individuals  or  pre- 
serve work  force  diversity.  As  bumping 
occurs,  resulting  dislocations  will 
spread  within  the  agency  to  the  det- 
riment of  program  administration. 
Hardworking  Americans  will  involun- 
tarily lose  their  jobs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

None  of  this  need  occur.  Last  Con- 
gress, the  Defense  Department  was  au- 
thorized to  offer  employees  voluntary 
separation  incentives.  In  fiscal  year 
1993,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
able  to  reduce  its  work  force  by  almost 
70,000  employees.  At  the  beginning  of 


the  year.  Defense  anticipated  it  would 
have  to  involuntary  separate  35,000 
workers.  Only  2,000  employees  were  in- 
voluntarily separated.  Through  the  use 
of  its  buyout  authority,  the  Depart- 
ment induced  the  voluntary  separation 
of  32,000  employees.  It  thereby  avoided 
paying  severance  and  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  salary  inflation 
accompanying  RIF's.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  reduction  was  achieved  in  a 
planned  and  controlled  manner  that 
minimized  the  impact  on  agency  mo- 
rale, work  force  diversity,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  defense  pro- 
grams. Most  importantly,  this  reduc- 
tion was  achieved  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  that  minimized  the  hardships 
American  workers  would  otherwise 
have  faced. 

We  cannot  further  delay  the  exten- 
sion of  voluntary  separation  incentive 
authority.  Voluntary  separation  incen- 
tives in  this  fiscal  year  must  be  paid 
out  of  an  agency's  current  appropria- 
tion. Unless  the  agencies  are  able  to 
act  quickly,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
offset  the  cost  of  separation  incentives 
through  salary  reductions,  and  will  be 
unable  to  avoid  involuntary  reduc- 
tions-in-force  in  fiscal  year  1993  even  if 
the  voluntary  separation  incentive  au- 
thorization is  extended. 

H.R.  3345  authorizes  agencies  to  offer 
a  separation  incentive  bonus  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  $25,000  or  the  amount  of 
severance  an  employee  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  receive.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  provides  that  agencies  shall 
pay  an  additional  9  percent  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  for  those  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  partici- 
pants who,  as  a  result  of  accepting  a 
separation  incentive,  take  early  retire- 
ment. Finally,  it  provides  that  the  au- 
thority to  offer  voluntary  separation 
incentives,  pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Penny  and  Mr.  Burton  to  reduce  the 
overall  Federal  work  force  by  252,000; 
to  provide  that  anyone  receiving  a  sep- 
aration incentive  who  returns  to  gov- 
ernment service  within  5  years  must 
payback  the  entire  bonus;  and  to  pro- 
vide that  overall  Federal  employment 
ceilings  will  be  reduced  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  for  each  separation  incentive 
that  is  accepted.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. Adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
both  ensure  that  the  reduction  that 
separation  incentives  are  intended  to 
facilitate  does  occur  and  will  also  fur- 
ther ensure  that  voluntary  separation 


incentives  are  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  size  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  made 
it  possible  to  bring  forward  a  respon- 
sible bill  that  will  significantly  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee,  Mr.   MOAKLEY  and  Mr.   Solomon, 
the   authors   of   the   amendment.    Mr. 
Penny  and  Mr.  Burton,  the  chairman 
of  the   Budget  Committee,   Mr.   Sabo, 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, Mr.  Hoyer,  have  all  played  an  ex- 
ceptional role  in  forging  a  bipartisan 
consensus  that  allows  us  to  move  for- 
ward  on   a   very    urgent   matter.    The 
ranking  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service  Committee,  Mr.   Myers, 
the  subcommittee  chairs,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY  and  Ms.  Norton,  and  the  members 
of  the   Post  Office   and   Civil   Service 
Committee    have    been    instrumental, 
not  only  in  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  also  in  the  development  of 
the  legislation  that  has  already  saved 
the  jobs  of  33,000  Defense  Department 
employees  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment has  reduced  overall  employ- 
ment by  70,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  H.R. 
3345  will  provide  a  proven,  efficient,  es- 
sential tool  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Penny-Burton  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3345  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support 
the  thrust,  the  intention,  the  direction 
that  we  are  talking  about  here,  reduc- 
ing in  force  the  number  of  employees 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Nothing 
new  about  that.  We  have  heard  for 
years  from  our  constituents  that  most 
of  the  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  bloated.  This  may  be  true  in 
some  instances,  but  in  some  it  is  not. 
We  all  recognize  the  need  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees,  thereby  saving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  unneeded 
expenditures. 

The  way  to  go  about  it  is  where  we 
have  run  into  a  difficulty  through  the 
years.  We  can  do  it  through  normal  at- 
trition if  we  have  an  agreement  that 
they  will  not  be  replaced.  There  has 
been  some  of  that  going  on  in  the  last 
several  administrations.  There  have 
been  people  who  have  retired,  who  have 
left  employment,  and  all  of  them  have 
not  been  replaced. 

However,  there  is  another  way.  We 
can  just  simply  fire  them,  RIF,  kick 
them  out.  But  that  is  not  fair  to  the 


Federal  employees,  many  of  whom, 
most  of  whom,  have  dedicated  their 
lives,  and  some  have  worked  many, 
many  years,  and  maybe  just  lack  a  few 
years  in  completing  their  service.  To 
force  them  out  of  employ  because  we 
have  decided  that  we  no  longer  need 
them  is  not  fair  to  those  individuals 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a  more  reasonable  way,  a 
more  justifiable  way.  a  more  equitable 
way  to  both  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  to 
the  employee.  That  is  this  procedure 
that  we  are  using  today  to  give  them 
some  incentive  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment. When  this  bill  originally  passed 
out  of  our  committee  last  year,  I  did 
not  support  it,  even  though,  again,  the 
concept  I  completely  agree  with.  I 
thought  it  had  some  problems,  most  of 
which  have  been  either  addressed  in 
the  legislation  now  as  it  has  been  re- 
fined, or  it  has  been,  at  least  through 
the  amendments,  I  believe  there  is  an 
agreement  we  will  accept.  I  think  we 
have  accepted  the  amendments,  or  I 
understand  we  are  going  to.  which  will 
remedy  many  of  the  reasons  that  I 
could  not  support  it  last  year,  even 
though,  again,  I  certainly  agreed  with 
the  concept  of  what  we  were  intending 
to  do. 

One  of  these  which  concerned  me  was 
were  we  really  serious  about  reducing 
the  number  of  employees.  As  an  exam- 
ple, we  have  a  target  now  of  252,000. 
The  way  I  interpreted  the  legislation 
originally  passed  out  last  year,  and  as 
added  to  3400,  then  it  was  taken  out  of 
3400,  it  was  that  an  employee  could 
leave  the  employ,  get  $25,000,  but  that 
person  could  be  replaced  next  week; 
that  slot,  that  position,  could  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  employee,  but  even 
worse  than  that,  in  2  years  and  1  day 
come  back  in  to  pocket  the  $25,000  and 
come  back  into  the  employ.  I  think  we 
have  eliminated  that  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Another  problem  that  I  was  con- 
cerned about  is  that  the  agencies  could 
reduce  this  individual,  then  bring  that 
same  person  back  in  under  contract, 
working  on  a  contract.  I  believe  the 
amendment  we  are  discussing  now  will 
take  care  of  that,  so  we  are  now  being 
serious.  We  are  going  to  reduce  a  num- 
ber of  employees,  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce the  obligation  that  the  taxpayers 
have  to  support  all  these  employees. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  in  the  chair 
right  now  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HoYER],  whom  I  cer- 
tainly thank,  I  congratulate,  because  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  worked  any 
harder  than  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Steny  Hoyer,  in  bringing  this 
about,  and  I  understand  that  both  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  others  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
have  a  lot  of  Federal  employees.  It  is  a 
real,  real  problem  that  these  gentle- 
men had  with  their  own  constituency. 
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but  they  were  taxpayers,  too.  I  believe 
now  this  is  the  most  fair  way  we  have 
addressed  this  problem. 

One  other  reservation  I  had,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  we  are  ever  going  to  cor- 
rect this,  I  was  concerned  that  there 
are  employees  in  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  were 
going  to  retire  anyway,  next  year  or 
the  year  after  next,  and  we  are  giving 
them   the   incentive  of  $25,000,   which 
then  amounts  to  a  bonus,  but  in  look- 
ing at  what  the  Defense  Department 
and  a  few  other  agencies  would  do  who 
have  already  started  exercising  this,  I 
am  told  that  has  not  apparently  been  a 
problem,  so  I  am  willing  to  set  that 
aside.  I  do  not  know  how  to  address  it 
anyway  to  correct  the  problem,  to  save 
the  taxpayers  that  $25,000.  if  a  person  is 
going  to  retire  anyway,  but  I  am  told 
that  the  average  benefit  which  we  pro- 
vide up  to  $25,000,  the  actual  benefit  in 
the   Department  of  Defense   has  been 
about  $18,000  for  those  retirees,  which 
have  been  about  50,000  they  have  en- 
couraged to  retire  early. 

I  think  on  balance,  as  we  look  at  this 
legislation,  while  I  think  it  will  accom- 
plish what  we  need  to  do,  I  think  all  of 
the  differences  I  had  with  the  amend- 
ments that  are  adopted  will  be  re- 
solved, so  I  am  happy  today  to  be  a 
part  of  this  process.  We  need  to  get 
moving  with  it. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  chairman, 
our  own  chairman,  who  worked  so  hard 
on  this,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Steny  Hoyer,  who  worked  so 
hard  on  this  to  bring  this  to  reality,  so 
we  can  get  started  on  this  issue  of  re- 
ducing Federal  employees  as  rapidly  as 
we  can.  doing  it  fairly,  which  I  think 
we  all  have  an  obligation  to  those  dedi- 
cated Federal  employees.  I  believe  this 
is  the  fairest  way  we  can  go  about  it. 

I  thank  all  of  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  bring  this  day  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1530 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.    MCCLOSKEY.    Mr.Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time.  As  others  have  mentioned,  I  sure- 
ly do   want   to   heartily   congratulate 
Chairman   Clay   as   well   as   the   gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  and 
particularly  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District    of    Columbia,    Ms.    Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  who  got  a  major  part 
of  this  bill  out  of  subcommittee,  and 
also  the  gracious  and  bipartisan  leader- 
ship for  the  minority  leadership,  par- 
ticularly   the    gentleman    form    New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers].  I  might  say 
that  my  Hoosier  colleague,  Dan  Bur- 
ton, made  a  special  effort  in  this  re- 
gard last  night. 

Total  chaos  will  prevail  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  Congress  does  not 
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pass  this  legislation.  Last  week  Elea- 
nor Holmes  Norton,  chair  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits,  and  I  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  re- 
inventing government  program.  We  had 
some  three  Cabinet  Secretaries  testify- 
ing at  once,  almost  a  first,  and  they 
were  followed  by  numerous  other  very 
high-ranking  Federal  administrators 
and  others  who  all  testified  that  they 
were  unanimous,  and  indeed  very 
strong  that  if  this  legislation  does  not 
pass  the  impact  on  the  Federal  work 
force  would  be  devastating. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
unclear  about  RIF's,  RIF's  are  another 
term  for  layoffs.  They  are  used  to  re- 
duce Federal  employment  by  allowing 
more  senior  employees  to  bump  more 
junior  employees  from  their  positions. 
If  this  occurs,  there  will  be  chaos. 

Those  who  are  ultimately  laid  off  re- 
ceive severance  pay,  and  extension  of 
health  benefits  for  18  months.  Typi- 
cally these  employees  are  women,  mi- 
norities and  disabled  employees. 

RIF's  are  time-consuming,  costly,  de- 
moralizing to  the  work  force,  provide 
little  benefit  to  an  agency  or  an  em- 
ployee, hamper  productivity,  and 
wreak  havoc  on  the  diversity  of  the 
workplace. 

It  seems  that  almost  every  Member 
of  Congress,  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity, have  made  statements  calling  for 
reinventing  government  and  eliminat- 
ing mid-level  bureaucrats,  thereby  sav- 
ing billions  of  dollars,  and  there  are 
significant  savings  as  documented  by 
the  CBO  over  5  years  and  beyond,  far 
exceeding  their  initial  costs.  Savings 
are  estimated  at  more  than  $110,000  per 
job  eliminated  over  5  years  and  $980,000 
per  position  abolished  over  30  years. 

Without  this  buyout  legislation,  re- 
inventing government  will  be  a  free- 
for-all.  and  in  all  likelihood  productiv- 
ity will  be  hurt,  and  agencies  will  not 
be  able  to  reduce  their  numbers  of  mid- 
level  managers.  We  must  pass  this  leg- 
islation today  and  expedite  the  signing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  be 
problems  that  we  can  hardly  believe. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mrs.  B'i'RNE]. 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1993. 

Congress  likes  to  talk  about 
downsizing  as  an  abstract  mathemati- 
cal exercise.  But  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, the  threat  of  massive  reductions  is 
very  real. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have  spo- 
ken with  hundreds  of  Federal  employ- 
ees in  my  district  who  don't  know 
whether  they  will  have  a  job  a  year 
from  now. 

They  express  their  frustration  at  not 
being  in  charge  of  their  own  destiny. 
They  tell  me  that  without  buy-outs. 


they  are  caught  in  a  no- win  situation- 
retire  now  into  an  uncertain  job  mar- 
ket or  risk  being  the  victim  of 
downsizing. 

Buy-outs  are  clearly  the  most  hu- 
mane way  to  downsize.  All  the  other 
options  cost  more  money,  disrupt  lives 
and  leave  the  Government  unprepared 
for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Buy-outs  allow  agencies  to  thin  out 
middle  management  while  preserving 
staff  on  the  front  lines.  Buy-outs  cre- 
ate a  healthy  mix  of  young  people, 
with  new  ideas  to  move  us  into  the  fu- 
ture, alongside  senior  staff  with  cor- 
porate memory  to  help  us  build  upon 
the  successes  of  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  buy-outs  will  not 
place  the  downsizing  burden  on  women, 
minorities  and  the  disabled. 

We  in  Congress  sometimes  think  that 
our  decisions  do  not  matter  to  the  av- 
erage person. 

I  can  assure  you  this  decision  mat- 
ters to  Federal  workers  who  want  to 
pay  for  their  children's  education  or  re- 
finance a  mortgage  or  purchase  a  car, 
but  do  not  know  whether  they  will  get 
a  retirement  incentive  this  year  or  be 
laid  off. 

Federal  employees  want  to  plan  for 
the  future,  and  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
pass  this  bill  and  give  them  a  choice  in 
their  career  plans. 

Seventy-nine  Fortune  100  companies 
offer  their  employees  buy-outs.  If  we 
want  to  downsize  the  Government  like 
the  private  sector  has,  then  we  should 
give  them  the  same  tools  used  by  cor- 
porate America. 

I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  H.R.  3345. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer). 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time.  I 
am  pleased  to  follow  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  [Mrs.  B'i'RNE],  who  also 
was  very  active  on  this.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  in  the  Chamber  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
MORAN],  who  is  chairing  the  commit- 
tee, and  who  I  know  also  did  a  lot  of 
work  on  this  issue.  And  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  JOHN  MYERS].  I  have  said 
it  before,  but  I  want  to  repeat  it.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  decent,  honest  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  He  is  a  credit  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  sense  that  he  comes 
here  and,  as  he  said,  he  had  some  con- 
cerns and  some  disagreements,  but  he 
is  always  willing  to  honestly  discuss 
those  disagreements  and  try  to  reach  a 
consensus  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward. And  I  want  to  particularly  thank 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bill 
Clay],  my  friend,  who  has  been  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  some 
time  now.  I  served  on  the  committee 
when  he  was  a  member,  of  course,  and 
he  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
legislation  for  rational  personnel  pol- 
icy for  the  Federal  Government. 
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This  bill  accomplishes  that  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it.  As  I  said,  I  am 
going  to  support  as  well  the  Penny- 
Burton-Solomon  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers], 
was  also  very  much  involved  in  formu- 
lating, to  make  sure  that  we  do  what 
we  are  saying  we  are  doing.  This  will 
be  the  legislation  which  will  reduce  by 
252,000.  As  I  said  earlier,  that  would  not 
have  been  my  figure.  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  necessarily  is  the  figure  that 
I  would  have  chosen. 

Downsizing  is  clearly  important,  and 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. This  does  it  in  as  rational  a  fash- 
ion as  we  can  possibly  effect,  I  think. 
And  I  thank  the  chairman  for  all  his 
work  and  leadership,  and  also  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers],  for  facilitating  us  getting  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  3345  on  the  floor 
today.  I  also  urge  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Penny — 
which  will  once  and  for  all  put  into  law  the  real 
reduction  of  252,000  Federal  positions. 

This  matter  is  of  chtical  importance.  I  do  not 
say  that  lightly.  We  are  all  in  agreement  that 
we  will  downsize  the  Federal  Government. 
What  this  bill  does  is  ensure  that  these  reduc- 
tions happen  responsibly  and  without  jeopard- 
izing services  our  constituents  demand.  With- 
out this  bill,  there  is  no  question  that  there  will 
be  reductions-in-force  this  year,  and  very  likely 
next  year  as  well.  RIF's  cannot  be  targeted  to- 
ward non-productive  sectors  of  the  Govern- 
ment. RIF's  do  not  take  out  fat. 

They  are  a  meat  ax  approach  that  kicks  off 
an  endless  round  of  bumping — where  higher 
paid  workers  bump  lower  paid  ones  out  the 
door — and  the  taxpayers  end  up  paying  a 
higher  paid  worker  to  do  a  lower  paid  worker's 
job. 

The  bottom  line  is  simple — RIF's  are  more 
expensive,  and  they  are  far  less  efficient. 
What  you  have  left  when  they  are  done  is  a 
mish-mash  Government  that  may  not  have  the 
skill  mix  it  needs  to  deliver  essential  services 
to  the  public. 

Is  that  a  nsk  we  are  willing  to  place  on  the 
people  in  Los  Angeles,  or  wherever  the  next 
disaster  strikes? 

RIF's  also  irreparably  damage  the  morale  of 
the  remaining  work  force. 

Buy-out  authority  is  an  alternative  that 
works.  We  know  that.  It  has  worked  at  DOD 
and  CIA.  At  DOD  last  year,  30,000  people 
took  the  buy-out  option,  another  34,000  retired 
willingly  without  a  buy-out  and  only  4,000  em- 
ployees had  to  be  riffed. 

Without  buy-out,  DOD  would  have  had  to 
RIF  30,000  people.  And  chaos  is  what  would 
have  resulted. 

But  most  importantly,  buy-out  authority  al- 
lows managers  to  target  where  you  apply  re- 
ductions. Everyone  agrees  that  the  middle 
management  layer  is  where  reductions  would 
be  most  productive — and  where  we  can  save 
the  most  money.  Agencies  can  target  that 
level  with  buy-out  authority  and  achieve  great- 
er efficiencies.  They  cannot  with  RIF  authority. 

This  legislation  makes  sense.  As  the  policy 
arm  of  this  Government,  we  also  serve  as  the 
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employer  of  our  Federal  work  force.  Simple 
fairness  and  basic  good  management  require 
us  to  treat  our  work  force  sensibly  and  with 
dignity.  This  is  a  management  tool  that  works. 
It  has  worked  for  the  private  sector  and  it  has 
worked  for  Government.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  legislation  and  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  ability  to  bnng  atxjut  a  streamlined, 
efficient  and  effective  Federal  work  force. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to  thank  our  colleague  from 
Maryland  for  those  very  kind  words. 
There  are  a  lot  of  times  when  we  do 
have  disagreements,  but  it  is  always  an 
honest  disagreement  and  nothing  that 
cannot  be  worked  out  if  we  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  our  heads  to 
the  issue.  We  can  do  that,  and  this  is 
certainly  an  example  where  we  did  not 
have  any  real  serious  disagreements. 
There  were  differences  in  the  numbers 
between  0MB  or  CBO.  All  along  I 
thought  that  this  was  not  an  issue  that 
we  should  fall  apart  on,  that  we  could 
work  that  out  later. 

So  we  had  some  disagreements  along 
the  line,  but  they  were  not  insur- 
mountable as  proven  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  able  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  to  thank 
today,  and  certainly  our  staff  on  both 
sides,  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
worked  so  hard  also  behind  the  scenes. 
But  I  again  do  not  think  that  anyone 
worked  any  harder  than  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Hoyer]  to  make 
sure  that  this  became  a  reality.  So  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
MORELLA],  another  Member  who  cer- 
tainly has  a  lot  of  Federal  employees 
and  who  has  worked  very  hard  on  this 
as  far  as  way  back  last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  resolve  the  differences 
here. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Federal  voluntary  sepa- 
ration incentive  program — also  called 
the  buy-out  bill. 

Though  the  term  "buy-out"  sounds 
negative,  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  streamline  Government.  Re- 
duction of  personnel  can  be  done  by 
voluntary  separation  or  involuntary 
separation.  The  voluntary  buy-out  op- 
tion before  us  is  the  fiscally  respon- 
sible way  to  achieve  the  long-term  sav- 
ings. Involuntary  separations  are  cost- 
ly and  do  not  separate  employees  and 
positions  which  are  in  surplus.  Involun- 
tary separations  retain  the  most  senior 
employees  and  move  these  employees 
into  lower  positions  at  the  same  pay 
level  they  were  receiving  when  the  job 
was  eliminated.  It  then  bumps  out 
younger,  more  recently  hired  employ- 
ees. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  represent  Fed- 
eral employees.  Separations,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  may  affect 
people  in  every  congressional  district. 
Rightsizing  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
most  compeissionate  manner  by  utiliz- 
ing the  voluntary  separation  incentive 
program.  In  fact,  this  method  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  private  sector. 
We  have  also  seen  positive  results  in 
the  Federal  sector  after  Congress  au- 
thorized the  voluntary  separation  in- 
centive program  for  downsizing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

I  congratulate  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  reaching  an  agreement 
on  this  legislation  and  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  swift  passage  of  this 
buy-out  proposal. 

D  1540 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MoRAN]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  perhaps  in 
somewhat  blunter  fashion  than  has 
been  expressed,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  the  point  that  so  many 
Federal  employees  are  aware  of. 

It  is  not  responsible  policy,  in  my 
opinion,  to  decide  to  eliminate  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Federal  employees  and 
to  save  $22  billion  without  first  identi- 
fying what  functions  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  expendable,  what 
programs  can  be  consolidated,  how  are 
you  going  to  achieve  this  reduction. 
Because  the  fact  is  that  the  people  who 
are  going  to  leave  Federal  employment 
have  no  correlation  to  the  functions 
that  are  expendable. 

However,  what  I  think  is  folly  would 
turn  into  travesty  if  we  were  not  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Because  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  people  in  the  middle  man- 
agement, higher  priced  positions  are 
going  to  wind  up  bumping  people  below 
them.  You  can  have  situations  where 
you  will  have  scientists  driving  fork 
trucks  because  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bump  all  the  way  down  to  the 
point  where  you  have  the  last  person 
hired  at  the  lowest  salary,  and  that 
person  is  the  most  vulnerable. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
lose  their  jobs,  and  that,  of  course,  has 
no  correlation  to  the  functions  that  we 
can  afford  to  lose  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  is  a  necessity.  We  should 
not  have  been  put  into  this  situation, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  colleagues  who  share  that, 
particularly  from  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area. 

I  regret  that  we  are  in  this  situation. 
But  I  applaud   my   colleagues   for  at 


least  trying  to  make  the  best  out  of  a 
bad  situation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  an- 
other colleague  on  the  committee,  a 
very  hardworking  Member. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  initially  because  the 
initial  cost  is  going  to  be  something 
like  $519  million.  Initially  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  we  were  really  going  to 
reduce  the  work  force,  because  even 
though  we  were  going  to  let  people  buy 
out,  we  could  have  in  another  area  of 
Government  hired  somebody  else  to  re- 
place them. 

But  my  colleagues  on  both  the  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  side  had  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay],  for  his  co- 
operation and  everybody  else.  Because 
they  have  agreed  to  the  Penny-Burton 
amendment  which  will  save  for  every 
one  employee  that  buys  out  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  work 
force  of  one.  So  what  that  means  over 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  is 
there  will  be  thousands  and  thousands 
fewer  Federal  employees  which  means 
that  the  taxpayers  over  the  long  haul 
will  save  about  $20  billion. 

So  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion as  far  as  reducing  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  want  to 
compliment  our  committee  on  this. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  some 
question  about  somebody  taking  a 
buyout  and  then  coming  back  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  going  to  an- 
other job  in  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  an  amendment  which  is  going 
to  put  a  5-year  requirement  on  this 
that  you  cannot  come  back  within  5 
years  without  paying  back  the  retire- 
ment buyout  that  you  took.  This  is  a 
guarantee,  I  think,  that  will  again  save 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 

Now  in  the  event  where  there  is  a 
critical  need,  for  instance,  you  may 
have  a  nuclear  scientist,  that  nuclear 
scientist,  if  it  is  a  special  case,  can 
come  back  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  this  penalty,  but  that  is 
the  exception,  the  vast  exception  rath- 
er than  the  rule. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  this  is  a  quantum 
leap  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  so 
happy  that  it  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
I  wish  that  we  could  do  more  of  this  in 
the  House,  working  together  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  If  we  could  put 
partisan  politics  aside  more  often  and 
really  get  down  to  the  task  of  reducing 
the  size  of  Government  and  cutting  the 
work  force  in  a  way  that  is  still  effi- 
cient, I  think  it  would  be  great  for  this 
country,  because  we  have  huge  deficit 
problems  where  they  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  if  we  deal  with  them  respon- 
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sibly  like  we  are  doing  today.  I  think 
we  can  get  this  budget  deficit  under 
control  and  have  a  good  economic  fu- 
ture for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  a  Member  who  has  been  very 
helpful  to  us  in  putting  this  com- 
promise piece  of  legislation  together. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  It  accom- 
plishes lots  of  good  things  in  a  respon- 
sible fashion. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3345,  the 
Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  Ttiis  bill 
is  essential  to  implementing  President  Clin- 
ton's plans  to  reduce  Federal  personnel  and 
restructure  tfie  Government. 

Under  this  bill,  Federal  agencies  would  be 
able  to  offer  targeted  incentives  to  encourage 
workers  in  certain  offices  or  occupations  to  re- 
tire or  resign.  Without  the  bill,  agencies  would 
be  forced  to  carry  out  their  downsizing  through 
layoffs — a  process  not  only  harmful  to  the 
workers  involved  but  also  very  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive to  the  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  financial  costs 
and  benefits  of  H.R.  3345.  While  this  bill  does 
have  some  short-term  costs,  it  also  produces 
substantial  savings  in  both  the  short  run  and 
the  long  run. 

First,  the  buyout  payments  themselves  are 
not  a  new  or  additional  cost  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Federal  agencies  will  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  these  payments  out  of  their 
regular  personnel  appropriations.  This  bill 
does  not  provide  any  extra  funds  for  buyouts. 

The  only  cost  increases  produced  by  the  bill 
come  in  the  Federal  retirement  system.  These 
are  more  than  offset  by  later  savings  in  that 
same  system. 

The  cost  increases  occur  because  some  of 
the  workers  who  accept  the  buyouts  will  retire 
and  start  to  draw  their  pensions  earlier  than 
they  would  have.  These  costs  are  only  short- 
term  because  the  pensions  received  by  these 
workers  will  be  lower  throughout  their  lifetimes 
than  the  pensions  they  would  have  received  if 
they  stayed  on  the  job  longer.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  buyout  bill  will  actually  reduce  Federal  re- 
tirement costs  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Finally,  we  should  look  at  the  buyout  bill  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  plan  to  reduce 
Federal  employment  by  252,000  positions. 
That  plan  will  produce  well  over  $30  billion  in 
savings  over  the  next  5  years. 

Buyouts  are  currently  the  most  effective  way 
of  reducing  Federal  employment.  Layoffs  can 
be  much  more  expensive.  Any  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  laid  off  is  entitled  to  severance 
pay.  Further,  employees  whose  positions  are 
abolished  are  allowed  to  bump  workers  of 
lesser  seniority,  but  to  retain  their  old  pay  rate 
for  2  years.  All  this  bumping  and  reshuffling 
leads  to  further  costs  and  disruptions.  And,  fi- 
nally, of  course,  layoffs  are  extremely  corro- 
sive of  morale  and  efficiency. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  H.R.  3345 
makes  eminent  good  sense.  I  urge  its  speedy 
enactment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   I   yield   3   minutes   to   our   col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  who  has  a  great  many  Fed- 
eral employees  and  who,  through  the 
workings  of  this,  trying  to  develop  this 
legislation  today,  has  had  a  lot  of  con- 
cerns about  being  sure  we  are  treating 
everybody  fairly.  We  thank  him  for  the 
contribution. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3345,  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  First,  let 
me  applaud  the  committee  for  putting 
together  a  responsible  and  fair  package 
of  buyouts  for  Federal  employees. 
Buyouts  are  by  far  the  fair  way  to  re- 
duce Federal  personnel.  Downsizing  is 
always  painful;  however,  this  legisla- 
tion will  give  employees  security,  and 
will  help  preserve  morale.  Moreover, 
buyouts  are  preferable  to  reductions- 
in-force  because  of  the  tremendous  per- 
sonal and  real  costs  that  are  associated 
with  RIF's.  RIF's  require  substantial 
up-front  severance  pay  costs,  buyouts 
don't.  RIF's  leave  families  guessing 
from  where  the  next  paycheck  is  com- 
ing, buyouts  don't.  For  these  reasons,  I 
am  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  support  the 
buyout  option,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  be  on  guard  about  the  full  rami- 
fications of  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review.  The  Clin- 
ton administration  has  not  prioritized 
the  functions  of  Government  which 
desperately  needs  to  be  done. 

Furthermore,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Vice  President's  National  Partner- 
ship Council  is  recommending  that 
Federal  employees  be  required  to  pay 
union  dues  even  though  they  are  not 
union  members.  This  is  unfair  and 
should  not  occur.  In  actuality,  this 
would  be  a  tax  increase  on  Federal  em- 
ployees who  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  dues  when  they  are  not 
union  members.  While  all  employees 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  join  a 
union,  employees  should  also  have  the 
option  not  to  join  or  pay  dues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  supporting  this 
legislation  because  it  is  the  equitable 
way  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
work  force,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  National 
Performance  Review's  plan  to  restruc- 
ture the  Federal  Government  and  the 
impact  on  the  lives  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and,  indeed, 
I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Clay  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers],  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HOYER].  Indeed.  I  want  to  thank 
the  bipartisan  leadership  that  has 
worked  this  difficult  problem  out  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  employees 
involved  but  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  expectations  of 
our  country. 
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Last  October  my  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
moved  expeditiously  to  mark  up  H.R. 
3345,  and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay],  moved  it  im- 
mediately to  the  floor  for  fast  action  to 
reduce  agency  personnel.  We  acted 
quickly  because  we  ourselves  had  ap- 
proved a  budget  that  assumed  huge  re- 
ductions in  the  Federal  service  that 
were  even  then  not  on  schedule. 

Only  20,000  employees  left  volun- 
tarily in  fiscal  year  1993,  while  we  as- 
sumed 25,000  would  leave  the  Federal 
service.  It  was  clear  that  attrition  was 
not  working. 

The  reason  was  also  clear.  Buyouts 
had  been  offered  in  some  agencies  and 
not  others.  Obviously,  Federal  employ- 
ees assumed  that,  out  of  logic  and  sure- 
ly out  of  fairness.  Congress  would  not 
favor  some  agencies  and  some  employ- 
ees over  others. 
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Attrition  all  but  closed  down  some 
agencies.  If  consideration  of  this  bill 
had  not  stalled  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  most  agencies  would  now  be  on 
their  way  to  achieving  a  historic  and 
unprecedented  permanent  downsizing 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  we  probably  would  have 
made  up  for  the  shortfall  on  attrition 
for  fiscal  year  1993  as  well.  Every  day 
of  delay  digs  into  our  own  deficit  re- 
duction goals.  Moreover,  quiet  as  it  is 
kept,  huge  RIF's,  or  layoffs,  are  not  an 
alternative  to  buyouts.  RIF's  actually 
cost  considerably  more  than  buyouts 
because  of  substantial  mandatory 
costs,  such  as  severance.  Worse,  lower 
paid  employees,  those  who  serve  the 
public  on  the  front  line,  would  be  laid 
off,  and  higher  paid  managers,  the  ones 
who  are  in  excessive  supply  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  remain — an  absolutely 
perverse  result.  Moreover,  GAO  has 
testified  that  layoffs  of  252.000  employ- 
ees over  5  years  simply  could  not  be 
achieved  if  there  was  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment left  standing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  actually  have  one 
and  only  one  choice  now:  Get  this  bill 
out  fast.  Without  favorable  action,  we 
can  forget  reinventing  Government,  we 
can  forget  our  deficit  reduction  goals, 
and,  heaven  knows,  we  will  be  forget- 
ting what  is  minimally  owed  one  of  the 
highest  quality  work  forces  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  too  late,  just  almost 
too  late,  to  meet  the  goals  we  set  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Act  passed  last 
year.  Let  us  do  it  and  avoid  a  self-in- 
flicted wound  to  our  own  historic  defi- 
cit reduction  package. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume], 
who,  like  many  others  today,  has  a 
great  many  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  for  being  so  gracious  with  his 
time.  I  do  appreciate  that. 
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I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  written,  the  bill  pro- 
vides, as  most  of  my  colleagues  know. 
Federal  agencies  with  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  man- 
dated loss  in  personnel  and  that  they 
be  able  to  do  that  in  an  organized  and 
an  efficient  manner,  and,  while  most 
agencies  will  probably  claim  that  the 
loss  of  personnel  is  painful,  and  in 
some  instances  clearly  it  is,  there  are 
clearly  some  offices  that  will,  in  fact, 
suffer  if  too  many  employees  are  re- 
leased. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  head- 
quartered in  Baltimore,  is  understaffed 
now,  that  any  further  reductions  in 
their  staff  would  only  hamper  its  abil- 
ity to  be  efficient.  I  would  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  allow  us  and  en- 
able the  arms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  HCFA,  I  might  also 
add,  to  be  flexible  enough  to  reduce 
costs  without  diminishing  the  product 
that  they  have  provided  to  us  for  such 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today  allows  us  to  do  just  that.  H.R. 
3345  represents  a  reasonable  effort  by 
the  Congress  to  try  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  in  a  manner  that  we  be- 
lieve is  fair  to  the  employees  and  at 
the  same  time  true  to  the  fiscal  intent 
of  the  previous  actions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  quick  enactment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
[Mr.  Underwood]. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3345,  the 
Federal  workforce  Restructuring  Act. 
While  we  all  agree  that  the  Federal 
work  force  needs  to  be  trimmed  down, 
this  bill  will  ensure  that  it  is  done  in 
the  most  fair  and  equitable  way.  It  will 
do  this  by  making  separation  from 
Federal  employment  voluntary,  with- 
out making  use  of  reductions  in  force 
or  RIF's,  which  disproportionately  af- 
fect women  and  minorities.  After  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  diversi- 
fying the  Federal  work  force,  are  we 
willing  to  take  two  steps  backward  in 
the  struggle  to  increase  opportunities 
for  minorities  by  utilizing  another, 
more  destructive  method?  I  know  that 
this  bill's  answer  is:  "No."  Construc- 
tive incentive  payments  like  the  one 
proposed  in  this  legislation  have  al- 
ready proven  effective  in  three  Govern- 
ment agencies,  most  notably  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Incentive  programs  in  place  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  vital  in  al- 
leviating the  affects  of  reductions  in 
personnel.  In  my  home,  Guam,  the 
Navy  ship  repair  facility  [SRF]  has 
been  scheduled  for  a  significant  cut  in 
workload.    As    the    Navy   attempts    to 


eliminate  positions  in  preparation  for 
this  change,  voluntary  separation  will 
offer  workers  the  opportunity  to  leave 
if  they  choose  to  do  so  while  simulta- 
neously eliminating  the  need  for  the 
Navy  to  force  workers  out.  If  such  an 
option  did  not  exist,  the  Navy  would  be 
forced  to  fire  workers  who  would  rath- 
er stay  and  keep  workers  who  might 
otherwise  opt  for  an  early  retirement.  I 
hope  that  they  will  stay  on  this  intel- 
ligent and  wise  course. 

This  should  provide  a  tangible  exam- 
ple of  why  this  legislation  and  the 
process  it  proposes  is  the  best  option 
available  in  attempting  to  substan- 
tially cut  the  Federal  work  force.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  H.R.  3345.  Downsizing 
should  not  be  synonymous  with  dehu- 
manizing the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
work  force. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  has  14  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  h£is  13  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to  just  comment  on  some  res- 
ervations that  I  have,  some  concerns 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  the  legis- 
lation; no  question  about  it.  However, 
wearing  the  other  hat.  my  appropria- 
tions hat  that  I  have  got  to  put  on 
later  this  afternoon,  hopefully  before 
midnight,  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, I  am  thinking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  this.  I  know  we  got  a 
letter  from  0MB  saying  it  is  off-budg- 
et, but  how  many  times  can  we  con- 
tinue to  go  off-budget  and  say  it  is 
going  to  be  swept  under  the  rug?  The 
justification  from  Mr.  Panetta,  our 
former  colleague.  I  understand  over  a 
5-  to  6-year  period,  we  are  going  to  save 
money,  or  can.  I  certainly  hope  we  do. 
But  we  have  to  pay  for  it  whether  it  be 
$500  million  this  next  year.  It  has  to 
come  from  someplace. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned 
about  making  certain  we  know  where 
this  money  is  going  to  come  from  in 
the  intervening  period  here,  and  it  will 
save  money.  I  hope,  if  it  is  properly 
run.  It  will  save  money.  But  we  do  have 
to  pay  for  it  next  year.  So.  I  do  have 
some  concern  about  this.  I  hope  we  will 
find  some  way.  finding  a  way  to  pay  for 
it  without  just  continually  taking  ev- 
erything off-budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  is 
strong  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation that  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
and  fair  execution  of  reduction  in  the 
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Federal  work  force  necessitated  by 
spending  cuts  needed  to  achieve  deficit 
reduction. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  on  be- 
half of  all  Federal  workers  to  those 
members  who  worked  so  hard  to  reach 
the  agreement  that  has  allowed  this 
legislation  to  come  to  the  floor  today. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  reduc- 
tions that  must  be  made  intelligently, 
this  legislation  is  urgently  required. 

This  legislation  will  extend  the  same 
early  retirement  and  voluntary  res- 
ignation incentives  that  are  already  in 
place  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
GAO  and  the  CIA. 

I  have  seen  first  hand  the  successful 
application  of  this  approach  to  employ- 
ment reductions  in  my  district  at  the 
Navy's  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
The  yard  had  to  reduce  nearly  3,000  po- 
sitions as  a  result  of  smaller  workload 
associated  with  the  declining  fleet. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  incen- 
tives there  was  widespread  fear  of  re- 
ductions in  force  that  seriously  under- 
mined employee  morale.  Fortunately, 
these  incentives  successfully  avoided  a 
RIF  at  Puget  Sound  and  achieved  the 
necessary  reductions. 

Reductions  in  force  are  also  cost  inef- 
ficient for  the  Government.  Severance 
pay  requirements  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  Because  of  rules  that  allow 
more  senior  workers  to  bump  junior 
workers,  while  retaining  their  pay  lev- 
els, RIF's  produce  situations  with  over- 
qualified,  and  overpaid  individuals  per- 
forming lower  level  tasks.  It  also  pro- 
duces a  major  gap  in  work  force  experi- 
ence makeup  that  can  produce  serious 
problems  when  there  is  a  wholesale  re- 
tirement from  these  more  senior  work- 
ers and  the  experience  base  to  produce 
continuity  does  not  exist. 

With  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  Congressmen  Penny  and  Bur- 
ton the  link  of  providing  these  incen- 
tives to  the  commitment  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  reduce  Federal  em- 
ployment by  250,000  by  1999  will  be  di- 
rectly linked.  This  will  overcome  any 
concerns  that  we  are  somehow  provid- 
ing a  windfall  and  are,  in  fact,  simply 
providing  the  most  effective  way  to 
take  this  critical  element  of  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  going  to  speak  rapidly,  because  we 
need  to  get  this  out.  We  should  have 
gotten  this  out  last  year.  As  everyone 
has  said,  this  is  very  important. 
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On  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
we  always  talk  about  surgical  strikes. 
Without  this,  we  do  not  give  the  people 
who  manage  the  different  agencies  the 
right  to  be  surgical  in  the  positions 
they  can  do  without.  Without  this, 
they  are  forced  to  go  into  things  such 
as  RIF's  or  freezes,  that  we  know  do 
not  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  surprise. 
We  know  how  this  works.  The  CIA  has 
done  it,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
done  it,  and  the  GAO  has  done  it.  They 
have  shown  how  well  it  works.  We 
know  if  we  do  this,  this  will  help  us 
save  almost  $30  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  We  also  know  if  people  decide  to 
get  rehired  and  come  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  next  5  years,  they  have 
to  pay  this  back. 

So  I  think  this  is  proper.  1  think  we 
ought  to  move  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  this  is  an 
historic  day.  People  told  me  if  I  was 
here  long  enough,  I  would  find  some- 
thing I  agreed  with  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  and  I  am 
delighted  that  that  day  has  finally 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  this  bipartisan  consensus  that 
this  must  be  done.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
message  to  Federal  employees,  that 
people  here  in  the  House  feel  they 
should  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
respect  the  private  sector  would  give. 
For  that,  we  are  going  to  get  much, 
much  more  back  in  the  realm  of  mo- 
rale and  a  much  better  motivated  work 
force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  all  Members 
for  the  high  level  of  this  debate,  and 
urge  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  rhetoric  every 
day  that  the  President's  budget  is  full 
of  gimmicks.  Well,  if  you  want  real 
cuts  this  bill  gives  agencies  the  author- 
ity to  make  them.  Agencies  will  finally 
have  the  tools  necessary  to  trim  252,000 
jobs  from  the  Federal  work  force  and 
save  almost  $30  billion  over  5  years. 

If  this  doesn't  pass,  the  only  other  al- 
ternative is  to  RIF  employees.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  made 
it  clear  that  RIF's  demoralize  the 
workforce,  hit  women  and  minorities 
hardest,  and  leave  agencies  "top 
heavy."  Moreover,  employees  who  are 
RIF'ed,  generally  receive  severance 
pay,  which  can  cost  plenty. 

And  in  the  long  run,  RIF's  don't  save 
any  more  money  than  a  buyout  plan. 

This  bill  allows  Federal  agencies  to 
offer  incentive  payments  to  employees 
who  agree  to  retire  or  resign  volun- 
tarily from  the  Government.  Agencies 
could  offer  up  to  $25,000  to  employees. 

We  know  that  Federal  employees  will 
take  advantage  of  this  program.  It  has 
worked  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  most  recently  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Defense 
Department  successfully  used  the  same 


kind  of  incentive  to  cut  its  work  force 
by  about  30,000  workers. 

One  last  point:  Federal  employees 
feel  like  they  have  gone  15  rounds  with 
Evader  Holyfield.  Every  year  there  is  a 
new  proposal  to  raise  the  retirement 
age  or  to  ax  their  pay  and  benefits. 

It's  time  we  did  something  to  give 
Federal  employees  control  over  their 
lives.  The  Federal  Workforce  Restruc- 
turing Act  does  this  and  reduces  the 
deficit.  I  know  it's  a  new  concept  for  a 
lot  of  Members,  but  it  has  a  lot  of 
merit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3345,  the  Federal  Work 
Force  Restructuring  Act  of  1993. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  de- 
scribe the  impact  that  H.R.  3345  will  have  on 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration [NASA]. 

H.R.  3345  would  allow  NASA  to  offer  sepa- 
ration Incentive  payments  to  encourage  eligi- 
ble employees  to  retire  or  resign  voluntarily 
from  the  agency.  II  would  provide  NASA  with 
an  alternative  to  involuntary  separations  due 
to  reduction  in  force,  reorganization,  transfer 
of  function,  or  other  similar  action.  As  such, 
H.R.  3345  is  critically  important  legislation  that 
will  enable  NASA  to  downsize  its  personnel 
base  in  a  manner  that  does  not  adversely  af- 
fect civil  service  employees. 

NASA's  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  was 
premised  on  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  agency's 
civil  service  work  force  by  some  1,000  em- 
ployees, targeting  a  work  force  ceiling  of 
22,900  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
These  reductions  reflect  in  large  part  the 
Space  Station  redesign  and  program  reorga- 
nization that  occurred  over  the  course  of  the 
last  year. 

However,  the  efficacy  of  H.R.  3345  to  en- 
able NASA  to  achieve  necessary  cost  savings 
diminishes  with  each  passing  day.  Because  of 
the  delay  in  enacting  this  legislation,  work 
force  reductions  have  not  occurred  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  meet  the  budget  shortfall.  In  order 
for  NASA  to  capitalize  on  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  and  to  minimize  the  use  of 
program  funding  to  meet  the  fiscal  year  1994 
payroll,  the  agency  must  begin  to  offer  separa- 
tion incentives  to  eligible  employees  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Clay,  for  his  co- 
operation in  advancing  our  common  objectives 
through  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing 
H.R.  3345. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  3345,  the 
Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  This  leg- 
islation would  further  emphasize  this  Con- 
gress' support  for  the  reduction  of  Government 
spending,  as  outlined  in  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review. 

On  November  22,  1993,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  Vice  President's 
plan  to  reduce  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  National  Performance  Review 
called  for  the  downsizing  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  252,000  positions  within  5  years. 
H.R.  3345  humanely  reduces  the  number  of 


Federal  employees  by  providing  Federal  agen- 
cies the  ability  to  offer  buyouts  to  those  who 
voluntarily  resign  or  retire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  mandatory 
reductions  in  force  are  an  inhumane  means  of 
downsizing  our  Federal  Government.  Manda- 
tory layoffs  unfairly  target  the  most  recently 
hired  employees,  causing  a  disproportionate 
number  of  minorities  and  women  to  be  re- 
leased, reducing  the  diversity  of  the  work- 
place. Layoffs  also  tend  to  lower  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  by  removing 
vital  clerical  and  administrative  positions  and 
leave  agencies  saturated  with  a  redundancy  of 
middle-management  positions.  Reductions  in 
force  can  also  instill  a  sense  of  fear  among 
those  employees  targeted  for  removal. 

Voluntary  separation  incentives  are  the  most 
cost-effective  and  equitable  means  of  achiev- 
ing targeted  reductions  in  the  Federal  work 
force.  Layoffs  and  early  retirements  are  more 
costly,  generally  requiring  substantial  sever- 
ance pay  or  pensions  to  those  who  retire 
early.  The  buyouts  provided  in  H.R.  3345  will 
facilitate  the  required  reduction  in  force  in  a 
way  that  targets  the  excess  positions  of  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  long-term  cost-effective 
means.  This  bill  also  ensures  thai  once  a  posi- 
tion has  been  bought  out,  this  position  will  be 
permanently  removed,  as  opposed  to  relocat- 
ing this  position  with  another  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  forced  to  begin  laying  off  employees, 
forcing  them  to  seek  work,  uncompensated,  at 
a  time  when  work  can  be  difficult  to  find,  but 
I  believe  that  reinvention  of  government  is  im- 
portant, I  do  not  feel  that  it  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  workers  whom  we  ref>- 
resent.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  help  to  equitably  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending, 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  a 
body  have  come  to  the  bold  agreement  that 
downsizing  the  Federal  work  force  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country.  We  agreed  on 
this  when  we  passed  H.R.  3400  the  Govern- 
ment Reform  and  Savings  Act.  Now  we  are 
left  with  the  critical  decision  of  choosing  the 
most  sound  policy  to  reduce  the  Federal  work 
force  by  250,000.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  3345,  which  I  believe  is  the  best  pol- 
icy for  restructuring  the  Federal  work  force. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
released  a  study  examining  different  options 
for  achieving  downsizing  in  the  Federal  work 
force.  The  study  found  the  two  best 
downsizing  alternatives,  involuntary  dismissals 
and  pay  incentives,  each  achieved  nearly 
identical  savings  over  5  years. 

The  difference  the  study  found  between  in- 
voluntary dismissals  and  pay  incentives  was 
that  involuntary  dismissals  would  dispropor- 
tionately effect  women  and  minorities.  We 
have  worked  hard  over  the  last  decade  to  en- 
sure that  our  highly  skilled  Federal  work  force 
is  representative  of  the  diversity  of  our  Nation. 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  27,700  individuals 
are  employed  in  Federal  Government  posi- 
tions. Some  13,100  of  these  employees,  or 
just  over  50  percent  are  minorities.  The  Fed- 
eral work  force  in  New  Mexico  is  representa- 
tive of  the  Hispanic,  Native  American,  African- 
American,  and  Asians  who  comphse  60  per- 
cent of  New  Mexico's  population.  I  want  to  en- 


sure that  the  integrity  of  New  Mexico's  Federal 
work  force  is  not  disturbed. 

Today  we  will  consider  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act,  which  would  help 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  downsize  by 
250,000  while  maintaining  the  diversity  and 
health  of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  a  choice  that 
is  just  as  cost  effective  as  an  involuntary  dis- 
missal but  offers  everyone  in  the  work  force 
the  same  voluntary  incentive  we  should  take 
it.  There  should  be  no  question  that  we  should 
support  H.R.  3345,  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3345,  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  This  buyout  bill 
is  the  fiscally  and  administratively  sound  way 
to  achieve  President  Clinton  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore's  goal  of  reducing  our  Federal  work 
force  by  252,000  people  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Presently,  governmentwide  voluntary  turn- 
over is  at  a  record  low.  H.R.  3345  would  allow 
the  Government  to  offer  incentives  to  Federal 
employees  to  voluntarily  resign  or  retire  early. 
These  incentives  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  success.  Last  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  able  to  encourage  over  30,000  em- 
ployees to  leave  early  under  a  similar  plan. 

The  alternative  to  H.R.  3345  is  massive  fur- 
loughs and  costly  reductions-in-force  [RIF's]. 
Reductions-in-force  are  a  cumbersome  and 
demoralizing  alternative  to  the  buyout,  result- 
ing in  a  lengthy  process,  expensive  severance 
packages,  and  low  worker  morale.  Rather  than 
eliminating  higher-paid,  often  redundant  posi- 
tions, layoffs  would  affect  the  newer,  younger 
and  more  diverse  population  of  Federal  em- 
ployees— the  very  ones  our  Government  has 
been  working  so  hard  to  recruit.  Women,  eth- 
nic minorities,  and  disabled  workers  would  be 
especially  hard  hit.  RIF's  and  furloughs  would 
result  in  a  huge  step  backwards  in  Federal 
employment  policy.  Alternatively,  H.R.  3345 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  target  the 
employee  reductions,  maximizing  efficiency  as 
well  as  work  force  diversity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  H.R.  3345  would 
be  welcomed  by  hardworking  Federal  public 
servants  across  the  country,  including  those  in 
my  district  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  smart, 
efficient  and  proper  way  to  achieve  the  admin- 
istration's goal  of  reducing  the  Federal  work 
force,  thus  helping  to  make  our  Government 
work  better  and  cost  less.  In  order  for  a 
buyout  to  be  most  cost  effective,  however,  it 
needs  to  be  enacted  swiftly.  We  must  do  our 
part  in  helping  Federal  agencies  constructively 
cut  their  work  force.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act 
today. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  103-422  is  consid- 
ered as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 


of   amendment    and    is    considered    as 
read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  3345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  2.  VOLUNTARY  SEPARATION  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  (as  defined  by  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code),  but  does  not  include  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  and 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee (as  defined  by  section  2105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  who  is  employed  by  an 
agency,  is  serving  under  an  appointment 
without  time  limitation,  and  has  been  cur- 
rently employed  for  a  continuous  period  of 
at  least  12  months:  such  term  includes  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  a  county  committee 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b)).  but  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  reemployed  annuitant  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  or  chapter  84  of  title 
5.  United  States  (3ode.  or  another  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  the  Government:  or 

(B)  an  employee  having  a  disability  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  employee  is  or  would  be 
eligible  for  disability  retirement  under  the 
applicable  retirement  system  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  AUTHORITY.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  avoid  or  mini- 
mize the  need  for  involuntary  separations 
due  to  a  reduction  in  force,  reorganization, 
transfer  of  function,  or  other  similar  action, 
and  subject  to  paragrraph  (2).  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  pay.  or  authorize  the  payment 
of.  voluntary  separation  incentive  payments 
to  agency  employees — 

(A)  in  any  component  of  the  agency; 

(B)  in  any  occupation; 

(C)  in  any  geographic  location:  or 

(D)  on  the  basis  of  any  combination  of  fac- 
tors under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C). 

(2)  CONDITION.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  order  to  receive  an  in- 
centive payment,  an  employee  must  separate 
from  service  with  the  agency  (whether  by  re- 
tirement or  resignation)  before  January  1. 
1995. 

(B)  EXCEPTION.— An  employee  who  does  not 
separate  from  service  before  the  date  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  ineligible 
for  an  incentive  payment  under  this  section 
unless — 

(i)  the  agency  head  determines  that,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  performance  of  the  agen- 
cy's mission,  it  is  necessary  to  delay  such 
employee's  separation:  and 

(ii)  the  employee  separates  after  complet- 
ing any  additional  period  of  service  required 
(but  not  later  than  December  31.  1996). 

(c)  Amount  and  Treatment  of  Pay- 
ME.NTS.— A  voluntary  separation  incentive 
payments 

(1)  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  after  the 
employee's  separation: 

(2)  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
section  5595(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
if  the  employee  were  entitled  to  payment 
under  such  section:  or 


(B)  $25,000: 

(3)  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  and 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  computation,  of 
any  other  type  of  Government  benefit: 

(4)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  severance  pay 
to  which  a^n  employee  may  be  entitled  under 
section  5595  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
based  on  any  other  separation;  and 

(5)  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  or 
funds  available  for  the  payment  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  employee. 

(d)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Employment 
With  the  Government.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  employee  who  has  re- 
ceived a  voluntary  separation  incentive  pay- 
ment under  this  section  and  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
separation  on  which  the  payment  is  based 
shall  be  required  to  repay  the  entire  amount 
of  the  incentive  payment  to  the  agency  that 
paid  the  incentive  payment. 

(2)  Waiver  authoritsi-.- 

(A)  Executive  agency —If  the  employment 
is  with  an  Executive  agency  (as  defined  In 
section  105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code), 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement may.  at  the  request  of  the  head  of 
the  agency,  waive  the  repayment  if  the  em- 
ployment is  in  a  position  for  which  there  is 
exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  a  quali- 
fied employee. 

(B)  Legislative  branch.— If  the  employ- 
ment is  with  an  entity  in  the  legislative 
branch,  the  head  of  the  entity  or  the  ap- 
pointing official  may  waive  the  repayment  if 
the  employment  is  in  a  position  for  which 
there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  a 
qualified  employee. 

(C)  Judicial  branch.— If  the  employment 
is  with  the  judicial  branch,  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  may  waive  the  repayment  if 
the  employment  is  in  a  position  for  which 
there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  a 
qualified  employee. 

(e)  Regulations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  may  prescribe 
any  regulations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  subsections  (ai  through  (d). 

(f)  Employees  of  the  Judicial  Branch.— 
The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  may.  by  regulation, 
establish  a  program  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram established  by  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  for  individuals  serving  in  the  judicial 
branch. 

SEC.  3.  ADDmONAL  AGENCY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  RETIREMENT  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— In  addition  to  any  other 
payments  which  it  is  required  to  make  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  an  agency  shall  remit  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  9  per- 
cent of  the  final  basic  pay  of  each  employee 
of  the  agency— 

(1)  who  retires  under  section  8336(d>(2)  of 
such  title:  and 

(2)  to  whom  a  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tive payment  under  section  2  (including 
under  any  program  established  under  section 
2(f))  has  been  paid  by  such  agency  based  on 
that  retirement. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "final  basic  pay",  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee,  means  the  total 
amount  of  basic  pay  which  would  be  payable 
for  a  year  of  service  by  such  employee,  com- 
puted using  the  employee's  final  rate  of  basic 
pay.  and.  if  last  serving  on  other  than  a  full- 
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time    basis,    with    appropriate    adjustment 
therefor. 

(c)  Regulations— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  may  prescribe 
any  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
the  substitute  is  in  order  except  the 
amendment  printed  in  part  2  of  the  re- 
port. The  amendment  may  be  offered 
only  by  a  Member  designated  in  the  re- 
port, shall  be  considered  as  read,  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question. 

Debate  time  on  the  amendment  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  an  opponent  of  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PENNY 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Penny: 

In  section  2(d)(1).  strike  ••2"  and  insert  "b". 

In  section  2(d)(2)(A).  strike  "repayment  if 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
insert  "repayment  if  the  individual  involved 
possesses  unique  abilities  and  is  the  only 
qualified  applicant  available  for  the  posi- 
tion.". 

In  section  2(d)(2)(B).  strike  "repayment  if 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
insert  "repayment  if  the  individual  involved 
possesses  unique  abilities  and  is  the  only 
qualified  applicant  available  for  the  posi- 
tion.". 

In  section  2(d)(2)(C),  strike  "repayment  if 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
insert  "repayment  if  the  individual  involved 
possesses  unique  abilities  and  is  the  only 
qualified  applicant  available  for  the  posi- 
tion.". 

In  section  2(d).  add  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  (but  not  paragraph  (2)).  the  term  "em- 
ployment" includes  employment  under  a 
personal  services  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

After  the  last  section,  add  the  following: 

8EC.    4.    REDUCTION    OF    FEDERAL    FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS. 

(a)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Ll.MITATIONS  on  FL'LL-TIME  EQUIVALENT 

Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  in  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  2.084.600  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  2.043.300  during  fiscal  year  1995; 

(3)  2.003,300  during  fiscal  year  1996; 

(4)  1,963.300  during  fiscal  year  1997; 

(5)  1.992.300  during  fiscal  year  1998;  and 

(6)  1,882,300  during  fiscal  year  1999. 

(c)  Monitoring  and  Notification.— The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall — 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 


whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  are  met;  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  is  not  met,  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  in  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver.— 

(1)  Emergencies.— Any  provision  of  this 
section  may  be  waived  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that^ 

(A)  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  or  other 
national  security  concern  so  requires:  or 

(B)  the  existence  of  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency threatening  life,  health,  safety,  prop- 
erty, or  the  environment  so  requires. 

(2)  Agency  efficiency  or  critical  mis- 
sion.— 

(A)  Subsection  (d)  may  be  waived,  in  the 
case  of  a  particular  position  or  category  of 
positions  in  an  agency,  upon  a  determination 
of  the  President  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
agency  or  the  performance  of  a  critical  agen- 
cy mission  so  requires. 

(B)  Whenever  the  President  grants  a  waiv- 
er pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  all  necessary  actions  to  en- 
sure that  the  overall  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  are  not  exceeded. 

(0  Employment  Backfill  Prevention.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  total  number  of  fund- 
ed employee  positions  in  all  agencies  (ex- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  one  position  for  each  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  separation  of  any  employee  who 
has  received,  or  is  due  to  receive,  a  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payment  under 
section  2(a)-(e).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, positions  and  vacancies  shall  be 
counted  on  a  full-time-equivalent  basis. 

(2)  Related  restriction.— No  funds  budg- 
eted for  and  appropriated  by  any  Act  for  sal- 
aries or  expenses  of  positions  eliminated 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  authorized  separation 
costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  Is  there  a 
Member  in  opposition? 

There  apparently  is  no  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  di- 
vide my  15  minutes  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for  him  to 
manage. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  this  is  a 
straightforward  amendment.  It  deals 
with  a  work  force  reduction  to  be  im- 
plemented over  the  next  6  years.  This 
is  not  a  new  issue  to  the  Congress.  Sev- 
eral times  in  the  last  few  months,  we 
have  debated  and  concurred  in  the  deci- 
sion that  252,000  Federal  workers  could 


be  taken  off  the  Federal  payroll  over 
the  next  5  or  6  years. 

We  first  raised  this  issue  as  part  of  a 
deficit  reduction  sponsored  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Kasich  last  fall.  That  amend- 
ment conformed  with  the  recommenda- 
tion by  Vice  President  Gore  to  re- 
invent Government  and  to  down  size 
the  Federal  work  force. 

While  that  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
an  alternative  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Sabo  amendment,  which  incorporated 
these  same  staffing  reductions.  It  is 
uncertain  when  or  whether  that  bill 
will  be  processed  by  the  Senate. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Gramm  of  Texas  pursued  a 
work  force  reduction  to  finance  most  of 
the  elements  of  the  pending  crime  bill. 
But,  as  we  know,  that  bill  has  a  long 
and  torturous  path  before  final  enact- 
ment. 

We  feel  it  critically  Important  to  get 
the  work  force  reductions  locked  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  We  feel  that  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  these  work 
force  reductions  be  tied  to  this  buyout 
legislation,  because  the  buyout  legisla- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  achieve 
roughly  40,000  personnel  in  work  force 
reductions  each  of  the  next  6  years. 

For  that  reason,  we  present  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  could  save 
as  much  as  $25  billion  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures over  that  timeframe.  It 
makes  good  sense. 

This  bill  is  a  bill  that  must  become 
law.  It  must  be  sent  to  the  President's 
desk  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  By 
adding  this  amendment  to  the  buyout 
legislation,  we  package  the  entire  issue 
as  it  ought  to  be  packaged.  We  ought 
to  get  this  issue  behind  us  once  and  for 
all.  By  putting  the  work  force  reduc- 
tion in  this  bill  we  settle  the  issue,  and 
then  we  can  move  forward  to  address 
the  remaining  items  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  more  conscientious 
in  the  review  of  the  budget  and  of  fiscal 
policy  than  has  been  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]  during  the 
course  of  his  career  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr. 
Penny,  but  we  have  always  disagreed  I 
think  with  honesty  and  with  good  de- 
meanor. 

That  has  been  so  mostly  on  my  part 
because  I  have  such  respect  for  him.  On 
his  part,  because  he  does  not  deal  in 
personalities.  He  deals  in  substance, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  that. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  looking  at  this  issue,  for 
realizing  we  were  all  going  to  accom- 


plish the  same  objectives,  and  working 
with  us  to  fashion  a  bill  and  an  amend- 
ment that  would  accommodate  that  ob- 
jective as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I 
would  also  say  that  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] a  member  of  the  committee,  who 
worked  also  very  hard  to  come  up  with 
language. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and 
again  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Billy  Pitts.  I  do 
not  know  if  Billy  was  on  the  floor,  but 
he  was  asked  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship to  work  this  issue.  Every  time  I 
called  him  he  was  available  to  discuss 
it.  He  was  very  candid  and  honest  with 
the  problems  that  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle,  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  had,  and  he  served  a  very  im- 
portant and  useful  function  in  getting 
us  to  this  point  in  time.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  those  remarks.  I  too 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue,  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clay]  for  his  leadership,  and  to 
the  others  here  involved  in  this  very 
critical  issue,  and  also  to  those  on  the 
Republican  side. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  compromise. 
This  package  makes  good  sense.  Let  us 
get  the  bill  passed  today,  send  it  to  the 
Senate,  and  get  this  issue  settled  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that  I 
echo  what  was  just  said  about  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 
We  are  going  to  miss  him  around  here, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  stalwarts 
who  has  worked  so  hard  to  get  this 
massive  Federal  budget  under  control. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  with  the  gentleman. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  work  force.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  felt  we  might  have  with 
the  bill  is  that  we  would  have  people 
buy  out.  and  then  might  be  replaced  in 
another  area  of  government.  This 
amendment,  the  Penny-Burton  amend- 
ment, will  guarantee  for  each  Federal 
employee  that  takes  the  buyout  op- 
tion, there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  work  force  of  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  ultimately 
result  in  they  estimate  252.000  fewer 
Federal  employees  by  the  year  1999. 
and  it  will  save  $20  to  $30  billion.  That 
is  a  quantum  leap  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  that  being  done 
and  the  cooperation  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  provision,  as 
I   mentioned   earlier,    that  I   think   is 


very  important,  is  that  except  in  very 
special  cases,  very  rare  cases,  anyone 
who  takes  the  buyout  option  will  not 
be  able  to  come  back  and  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  for  5  years  with- 
out repaying  their  retirement  buyout 
option. 

So  I  think  there  are  all  kinds  of  pro- 
tections in  the  Penny-Burton  amend- 
ment. I  still  am  concerned  about,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  the  $519  million  that  is  going 
to  be  off  budget.  However,  when  you 
look  at  $519  million  as  opposed  to  $20  to 
$30  billion  in  savings,  you  have  to  say 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  and  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time. 
I  am  glad  once  again  there  is  coopera- 
tion with  both  sides.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  agree  on 
one  thing  t(XJay.  We  agree  that  the  Federal 
work  force  should  be  trimmed  by  252,000  po- 
sitions. 

A  week  ago  the  President  asked  me  to  as- 
sist him  in  passing  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act.  He  felt  strongly  that  he  needed 
the  same  tool  that  we  in  Congress  have  au- 
thorized for  the  Defense  Department,  the  CIA, 
the  GAG,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  to  bring 
down  their  work  force  levels. 

And  that  tool  is  a  Federal  incentive  payment 
to  encourage  individuals  to  leave  Federal 
service. 

I  expressed  to  administration  officials  and  to 
Members  of  the  majority,  including  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer] 
that  when  passing  such  incentive  payments,  it 
is  imperative  to  also  place  into  law  a  specific 
timetable  to  achieve  the  personnel  reductions 
that  we  all  agree  on. 

I  further  insisted  on  additional  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  the  reductions  are  real. 

We  provided  such  a  timetable  and  such 
safeguards  in  the  Penny-Kasich  amendment 
which  narrowly  failed  by  a  vote  of  213  yeas  to 
219  nays  on  November  22,  1993. 

When  I  agree  with  the  President  on  a  par- 
ticular policy  objective,  such  as  reducing  f^ed- 
eral  personnel  levels,  then  I  feel  I  must  also 
provide  him  the  tools  he  says  he  needs  to  ac- 
complish that  policy  objective. 

Otherwise,  I  have  no  basis  upon  which  to 
criticize  the  President  if  he  does  not  meet  that 
objective.  That  is  why  I  decided  to  work  with 
him  on  this  issue. 

But,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  in  the  end  the 
burden  will  be  on  the  President  and  his  admin- 
istration to  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
end  result.  We  will  turn  to  the  President  for 
proof  that  the  personnel  reductions  have  been 
achieved  each  year. 

My  effort  to  work  with  the  President  cul- 
minated with  the  Burton-Penny  amendment 
which  I  will  support  today. 

That  amendment  puts  into  law  a  6-year 
schedule  to  reduce  work  force  levels  by 
252,000  positions.  The  base  from  which  the 
reductions  are  made  is  the  0MB  estimate  con- 
tained fiscal  year  1995  budget  submission. 

I  candidly  would  have  preferred  the  5-year 
plan  voted  on  in  the  Penny-Kasich  amend- 
ment. But,  my  office  was  told  last  night  that 


the  President  believes  he  can  no  longer 
achieve  the  252,000  reduction  over  5  years. 

The  Burton-Penny  amendment  also 
lengthens  the  time  from  2  years  to  5  years  in 
which  a  person  cannot  be  rehired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  places  in  law  a  new  prohi- 
bition on  a  person  being  rehired  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Federal  Government  within  a  5-year 
period  of  accepting  an  incentive  payment. 

Finally,  the  Burton-Penny  amendment  con- 
tains specific  backfill  language  that  states  that 
for  any  position  that  is  vacated  because  of  an 
incentive  payment,  one  position  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  funds  appropriated  for 
any  eliminated  position  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

I  believe  that  the  Burton-Penny  amendment 
contains  strong  safeguards  to  assure  that  the 
incentive  payments  can  be  used  to  achieve 
real  and  substantial  personnel  reductions  in 
short  order. 

We  will  be  vigilant  to  make  certain  that 
these  incentives  are  used  properly  and  for  the 
purpose  intended — to  achieve  substantial 
long-term  savings  because  of  a  streamlined 
Federal  work  force. 

D  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  409,  noes  I. 
not  voting  28.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  24] 
AYES— 409 


.Abercrombie 

Browder 

Danner 

Ackerman 

Brown  (CAt 

Darden 

Allard 

Brown  (FLi 

de  Lugo  ( VI 1 

Andrews  (MEi 

Brown  (OHi 

Deal 

.Andrews  i  N J ) 

Bryant 

DeFazio 

Applegate 

Bunning 

DeLauro 

.\rcher 

Burton 

DeUy 

Armey 

Buyer 

Dellums 

Bacchus  (FLI 

Byrne 

Derrick 

Bachus  (AL) 

Callahan 

Deutsch 

Baesler 

Calvert 

Diaz-Balart 

Baiter  (CAi 

Camp 

Dickey 

Baker  <  LA  > 

Canady 

Dicks 

Ballanger 

Cantwell 

Dixon 

Barca 

Cardin 

Dooley 

Barcia 

Can- 

Doolittle 

Barlow 

Castle 

Doman 

Barrett  (NE> 

Chapman 

Dreier 

Barrett  (WI) 

Clay 

Duncan 

Bartlett 

Clayton 

Dunn 

Barton 

Clement 

Durbin 

Bate  man 

Clinger 

Edwards  (CA) 

Becerra 

Clybun) 

Edwards  (TX» 

Beilenson 

Coble 

Ehlers 

Bentley 

Collins  (GA) 

Emerson 

Bereuter 

Collins  (IL) 

Engel 

Berman 

Collins  (MI) 

English 

Bevill 

Combest 

Eshoo 

Bilbray 

Condit 

Evans 

Bisbop 

Conyeni 

Everett 

Blackwell 

Cooper 

Faleomavaega 

Bliley 

Coppersmith 

(AS) 

Blute 

Costello 

Fan- 

Boehlert 

Cox 

Fawell 

Bonilla 

Coyne 

Fazio 

Bonior 

Cramer 

Fields  (LA) 

Borski 

C^rane 

Filner 

Boucher 

Crapo 

Fingerhut 

Brewster 

Cunningham 

Fish 
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Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Callegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilmao 

Gintrnch 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Cunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Roagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufrington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglts 

Inbofe 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

King 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 


Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermotl 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA I 
Miller  (FLi 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Norton  (DC) 
Nussle 
Obcrstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Orion 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NC) 
Pryce(OHi 
Quillen 
Qulnn 
Rahall 
Rams  tad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Regula 
Reynolds 


Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Schiff 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Serrano 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shepherd 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (MI) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
SUrk 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzln 
Taylor  (MS) 
Taylor  (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 


Woolsey 

Yates 

Zimmer 

Wyden 

Young  (FL) 

Wynn 

Zeliff 

NOES-1 
Kanjorskl 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Ridge 

Bilirakis 

Hastert 

Roth 

Boehner 

Hastings 

Scott 

Brooks 

Laughlin 

Sharp 

Coleman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

de  la  Garza 

Machtley 

Towns 

Dingell 

Michel 

Washington 

Ewing 

Neal  (NC) 

Young  (AK) 

Fields  (TX) 

Ortiz 

Gutierrez 

Owens 

D  1633 

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Skaggs) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Moran, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3345)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  employee  training;  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  to  agencies  relating 
to  voluntary  separation  incentive  pay- 
ments; and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  357,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  391,  nays  17, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  25] 

YEAS— 391 

Abercrombie 

Engel 

Klug 

Ackerman 

English 

KnoUenberg 

Allard 

Eshoo 

Kolbe 

Andrews  (ME) 

Evans 

Kopetski 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Everett 

Kreidler 

Applegate 

Farr 

Kyi 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Fawell 

LaFalce 

Bachus  (AL) 

Fazio 

Lambert 

Baesler 

Fields  (LA) 

Lancaster 

Baker (CA) 

Filner 

Lantos 

Baker  (LAi 

Fingerhut 

LaRocco 

Ballenger 

Fish 

Lazio 

Barca 

Flake 

Leach 

Barcia 

FoglietU 

Lehman 

Barlow 

Ford  (MI) 

Levin 

Barrett  (NE) 

Ford  (TN) 

Levy 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Fowler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Frank  (MA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bateman 

Franks  (CT) 

Lightfoot 

Becerra 

Franks  (NJ) 

Linder 

Beilenson 

Frost 

Lipinski 

Bentley 

Furse 

Livingston 

Bereuter 

Gallegly 

Lloyd 

Berman 

Gallo 

Long 

BeviU 

Gejdenson 

Lowey 

Bilbray 

Gekas 

Maloney 

Bishop 

Gephardt 

Mann 

Blackwell 

Geren 

Man  ton 

Bliley 

Gibbons 

Manzullo 

Blute 

Gilchrest 

Margolies- 

Boehlert 

Gillmor 

Mezvinsky 

Bonilla 

Oilman 

Markey 

Bonior 

Gingrich 

Martinez 

Borski 

Glickman 

Matsui 

Boucher 

Gonzalez 

Mazzoli 

Brewster 

Goodlatte 

McCandless 

Browder 

Goodling 

McCloskey 

Brown  (CA) 

Gordon 

McCollum 

Brown  (FL) 

Goss 

McCrery 

Brown  (OH) 

Grams 

McCurdy 

Bryant 

Grandy 

McDade 

Sunning 

Green 

McDermott 

Burton 

Greenwood 

McHale 

Buyer 

Cunderson 

McHugh 

Byrne 

Gutierrez 

Mclnnis 

Callahan 

Hall  (TX) 

McKeon 

Calvert 

Hamburg 

McKinney 

Cantwell 

Hamilton 

McMillan 

Cardin 

Hansen 

McNulty 

Can- 

Harman 

Meehan 

Castle 

Hayes 

Meek 

Chapman 

Heney 

Menendez 

Clay 

Hefner 

Meyers 

Clayton 

Merger 

Mfume 

Clement 

Hilliard 

Mica 

Clinger 

Hinchey 

Miller  (CA) 

Clybum 

Hoagland 

Miller  (FL) 

Coble 

Hobson 

Mineta 

Collins  (GA) 

Hochbrueckner 

.Minge 

Collins  (ID 

Hoekstra 

Mink 

Collins  (.MI) 

Hoke 

Moakley 

Combest 

Holden 

Molinari 

Condit 

Horn 

.Mollohan 

Conyers 

Houghton 

Montgomery 

Cooper 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

Coppersmith 

Huffington 

Moran 

Costello 

Hughes 

.Morella 

Cox 

Hunter 

Murphy 

Coyne 

Hutchinson 

Murtha 

Cramer 

Hutto 

Myers 

Crapo 

Hyde 

Nadler 

Cunningham 

Inglis 

Natcher 

Danner 

Inhofe 

Neal  (MA) 

Darden 

Inslee 

Nussle 

Deal 

Is  took 

Oberstar 

DeFazio 

Jacobs 

Obey 

DeLauro 

Jefferson 

Olver 

Dellums 

Johnson  (CT) 

Orton 

Derrick 

Johnson  (GA) 

Oxley 

Deutsch 

Johnson  (SD) 

Packard 

Diaz-Balart 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Pallone 

Dickey 

Johnston 

Parker 

Dicks 

Kanjorskl 

Pastor 

Dixon 

Kaptur 

Paxon 

Dooley 

Kennedy 

Payne (NJ) 

Doolittle 

Kennelly 

Payne  (VA) 

Doman 

Kildee 

Pelosi 

Dreier 

Kim 

Penny 

Dunn 

King 

Peterson  (FL) 

Durbin 

Kingston 

Peterson  (MN) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Petri 

Edwards  (TX) 

Klein 

Pickett 

Emerson 

Klink 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Schumer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Pomeroy 

Scott 

Thomas  (WY) 

Portman 

Serrano 

Thompson 

Poshard 

Sharp 

Thornton 

Price  (NC) 

Shaw 

Thurman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Shays 

Torkildsen 

Quillen 

Shepherd 

Torres 

Quinn 

Shuster 

Torncelli 

Rahall 

Sisisky 

Traficant 

Ramstad 

Skaggs 

Tucker 

Rangel 

Skeen 

Unsoeld 

Ravenel 

Skelton 

Upton 

Reed 

Slaughter 

Valentine 

Regula 

Smith  (IA> 

Velazquez 

Reynolds 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vento 

Richardson 

Smith  (OR) 

Visclosky 

RoberW 

Smith  (TX) 

Volkmer 

Roemer 

Snowe 

Vucanovich 

Rohrabacher 

Solomon 

Walker 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Spence 

Walsh 

Rose 

Spratt 

Waters 

Rostenkowski 

Stark 

Watt 

Roukema 

Steams 

Waxman 

Rowland 

Stenholm 

Weldon 

Roybal-Allard 

Stokes 

Wheat 

Royce 

Strickland 

Whitten 

Rush 

Studds 

Williams 

Sabo 

Stupak 

Wilson 

Sanders 

Sundquist 

Wise 

Sangmeister 

Swett 

Wolf 

Santorum 

Swift 

Woolsey 

Sarpalius 

Synar 

Wyden 

Sawyer 

Talent 

Wynn 

Sax ton 

Tanner 

Yates 

Schaefer 

Tauzln 

Young (FL) 

Schenk 

Taylor  (MS) 

Zeliff 

Schitf 

Taylor  (NC) 

Zimmer 

Schroeder 

Tejeda 

NAYS— 17 

Archer 

DeLay 

Porter 

Armey 

Duncan 

Rogers 

Barton 

Ehlers 

Sensenbrenner 

Camp 

Hancock 

Smith  (MI) 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam 

Stump 

Crane 

Kasich 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Owens 

Bilirakis 

Hastert 

Ridge 

Boehner 

Hastings 

Roth 

Brooks 

Laughlin 

Slattery 

Coleman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Towns 

de  la  Garza 

Machtley 

Washington 

Dingell 

Michel 

Young  (AK) 

Ewing 

Neal  (NC) 

Fields  (TX) 

Ortiz 

D  1708 

Mr.  CANADY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read.  "A  bill  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  to  Government  agen- 
cies relating  to  voluntary  separation 
incentive  payments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  H.R. 
3345,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  proceed  out  of  order  for  1  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  schedule 
over  the  next  few  days  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  For  the  en- 
lightenment of  Members,  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] to  brief  Members  on  what  is 
and  is  not  happening. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We 
will  try  to  enlighten  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  plan  is  to  try  to  go 
to  a  motion  to  go  to  conference  on  a 
prospective  basis. 

D  1710 

We  understand  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  instruct. 

There  will  be  one  vote  in  the  poten- 
tial time  of  1  hour  from  now.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  maximum  that  it 
would  take  to  get  to  that  vote.  The 
conference  on  the  bill,  assuming  the 
other  body  is  able  to  finish  its  work  to- 
night and  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  can,  would  begin  in  the  morning. 
Members  should  know  that  work  has 
been  going  on  all  day  between  the 
staffs. 

There  are  about  120  or  so  differences 
between  these  bills  so  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  a 
lot  of  it  already  has  been  done.  And 
more  will  go  on  tonight  and  so  they 
will  be  prepared  at  about  10  in  the 
morning  to  go  into  a  productive  con- 
ference. We  are  hopeful  that  they  can 
finish  their  work  in  4  or  5  hours,  and 
then  there  is  a  period  of  4  or  so  hours 
after  that  in  order  to  get  the  paper- 
work to  be  completed  and  distributed. 

Therefore,  we  are  looking  at  a  pos- 
sible time  of  vote  at  around  7  o'clock 
tomorrow  night.  That  is  our  best  guess 
at  this  point.  So  our  proposal  would  be 
to  adjourn  after  this  next  vote,  to  come 
back  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow.  Members 
would  not  have  to  be  here  at  that  time. 
We  would  give  the  Cloakrooms  and  the 
Members'  offices  notice  2  hours  before 
the  vote,  potential  votes  on  the  rule 
and  other  votes  on  the  conference  re- 
port would  take  place. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  would  we  do  the  adjournment  reso- 
lution tonight  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  yield,  we 
would  like  to  do  it  this  evening. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  see,  on  our  side, 
no  reason  for  a  vote  so  that  could  be 
done  by  voice. 

Second,  just  for  the  Members,  on  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees,  on  our 
side  I  think  we  expect  a  relatively  lim- 
ited debate  and  would  not  ^anticipate, 
unless  it  got  exciting,  to  go  the  full 
hour  but,  rather,  would  yield  back  and 
get  to  that  vote  fairly  early. 

Third,  I  wanted  to  raise,  because  I 
think  the  House  needs  to  be  aware  that 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides,  there  is  a  possibility 
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that  the  conference  will  not  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  we  hope.  I  think  that  is  a 
real  danger. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  a  real  problem. 
I  just  wanted  to  be  candid  for  our 
friends  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions both  here  and  in  the  other  body, 
that  Saturday  gets  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  think  with  the  storm  and  with 
other  things  going  on,  I  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  be  talking  a  lot  all 
morning  as  the  papers  are  prepared  and 
will  understand  that  there  is  a  very 
real  concern  about  getting  this  aid  to 
California  done  tomorrow,  because  I 
think  it  gets  very  difficult  for  the 
House  to  function  effectively  on  Satur- 
day, just  given  the  weather  and  given 
all  the  various  Members  who  had  pre- 
vious plans. 

We  do  hope  we  can  get  it  done.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  a  bipartisan  way  to  pass  the 
aid  to  California  before  we  leave  here. 
I  think  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

It  may  be  of  help,  maybe  to  the 
younger  Members,  I  called  my  wife  this 
afternoon.  We  were  planning  to  leave 
yet  this  evening. 

I  told  her,  when  she  asked  me  when 
we  were  leaving,  I  said  I  did  not  know. 
She  said,  "Well,  that  is  just  about  the 
ten-thousandth  time  that  I  have  heard 
that  since  you  have  been  in  Congress." 
So  if  that  is  of  any  solace  to  anyone, 
that  is  where  we  all  are.  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  going  to  do  our  best 
to  be  out  tomorrow  night.  It  may  be 
Saturday. 


DEEMING  HOUSE  TO  HAVE  DIS- 
AGREED TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENTS AND  AGREED  TO  CON- 
FERENCE AND  DEEMING  SPEAK- 
ER TO  HAVE  APPOINTED  CON- 
FEREES ON  H.R.  3759,  EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1994. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  and  when 
the  Clerk  receives  a  message  from  the 
Senate  indicating  that  that  body  has 
passed  H.R.  3759.  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  with 
amendments,  insisted  on  its  amend- 
ments and  requested  a  conference  with 
the  House,  that  the  House  be  deemed  to 
have  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
pointed conferees. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  but  I  need  a  clarification  on 
the  so-called  Fazio  offsetting  amend- 
ment. I  wanted  to  ask  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  what  the 
intent  of  that  amendment  was.  Is  there 
anyone  who  could  speak  to  that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Continuing  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  di- 
rect it  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  F.'^ZIO],  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  is 
not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  here  for  the  vote.  I  will 
try  to  find  him  and  make  him  available 
to  answer  that  question.  I  cannot  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
will  not  hold  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3325 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3325. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3759,  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  on  H.R. 
3759. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McDade  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  3759.  be  instructed  to  agree  to  the 
D'Amato  amendment  number  1442  as  modi- 
fied, as  adopted  by  the  Senate.  On  vote  num- 
ber 36.  as  follows: 

SEC.    .  Extension  of  RTC  Civil  Stetute  of  l^imita- 
tiong.  ../> 

"Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(14)(C)  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
claim  accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1995;  or  ending  on  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  corporation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2IA(m)(l).  whichever  is  later;  or." 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  instruct  conferees 


be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

(Mr.  McDade  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late.  Members 
have  all  kinds  of  travel  plans.  All  this 
does  is  express  the  will  of  the  body  that 
we  do  what  the  Senate  did  unani- 
mously, 96-nothing,  in  extending  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  civil  matters 
with  respect  to  the  RTC,  FDIC  and 
FSLIC.  It  was  unanimous  in  the  other 
body.  I  would  suggest  that  it  can  be 
done  in  this  body  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  do  so  promptly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

This  amendment  passed,  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  unanimously  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  know  of  any  need  to  have 
an  extended  discussion  at  this  time, 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  will  be  very  brief.  This  amendment 
did  come  from  the  Senate  side.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  the  issue  is  one  of  re- 
covery of  taxpayer  lost  resources.  In 
what  we  have  all  come  to  understand 
as  the  largest  public  sector  mistake  of 
the  century— the  S&L  debacle — where 
the  taxpayers  lost  about  a  quarter-of-a- 
trillion  dollars,  less  than  1  percent  has 
been  recovered.  Part  of  the  reason  re- 
lates to,  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  the 
complicated  nature  of  financial  insti- 
tution litigation.  For  example,  in 
Texas,  where  there  is  several  hundred 
billion  dollars  in  taxpayer  losses,  the 
recovery  rate  has  been  almost  neg- 
ligible. 

The  RTC,  frankly,  in  a  circumstance 
of  major  litigation,  has  not  had  the 
time  nor  the  resources  to  pursue  all  it 
needs  to  pursue.  In  the  more  narrow 
sense,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  mi- 


nority is  concerned  about  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  of  a  particular  institu- 
tion in  the  State  of  ArkansEis,  which 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $60  mil- 
lion. I  would  only  note,  with  regard  to 
that  institution,  that  quite  frankly, 
there  was  a  late  recusal  of  a  U.S.  At- 
torney in  Little  Rock. 

There  was  also  unconventional  advo- 
cacy of  a  particular  law  firm  hired  by 
the  FDIC  for  the  taxpayer. 

And  for  those  reasons,  the  minority 
respectfully  requests  consideration  of 
this  motion. 

I  would  only  conclude  by  noting  that 
if  there  is  a  case  for  vigorous  legal 
intervention  in  the  American  economy 
today,  it  has  to  be  to  develop  precedent 
that  the  taxpayer  cannot  be  robbed 
with  impunity  from  the  corporate 
board  room.  And  to  paraphrase  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  this  century, 
"Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  account- 
ability for  lapses  in  public  ethics  is  no 
virtue,  extremism  in  defense  of  the  tax- 
payer, no  vice." 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman)  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  instruct  conferees. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  390,  noes  1, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  26) 
AYES— 390 


Abercromble 

Bereuter 

Camp 

Aclterman 

Berman 

Canady 

Allard 

Bevill 

Cantwell 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bilbray 

Cardln 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bishop 

Can- 

.Applegate 

Blacliwell 

Castle 

Arc  tier 

Bliley 

Chapman 

.^rmey 

Blute 

Clayton 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Boehlert 

Clement 

Bachus  (AD 

Bonilla 

Clinger 

Baesler 

Bonior 

Clybum 

Balcer  (CA) 

Borski 

Coble 

Balier  (LA) 

Boucher 

Collins  (GA) 

Ballenger 

Brewster 

Collins  (ID 

Barca 

Browder 

Collins  (MI) 

Barcla 

Brown  (CA) 

Combest 

Barlow 

Brown  (FL) 

Condit 

Barrett  (NE) 

Brown  (OH) 

Conyers 

Barrett  (WD 

Bryant 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Bunnlng 

Coppersmith 

Barton 

Burton 

Costello 

Bateman 

Buyer 

Cox 

Becerra 

Byrne 

Coyne 

Beilenson 

Callahan 

Cramer 

Bentley 

Calvert 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunnlnghajn 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ehlers 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Fan- 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CrF) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Callegly 

Qallo 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

IngUs 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jefferson 


Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lazio    ■ 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolles- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineu 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 


Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Prj-ce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schifl 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  iWi) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torrtcelli 

Traficant 


Tucker 

L'nsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 


Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

NOES— 1 


Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 
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rollcall  25,  final  passage  of  H.R. 


"Yea"  on 
3345. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  26,  the  motion  to  instaict 
conferees  on  the  disaster  relief  supplements. 


Clay 
ANSWERED    PRESENT"— 1 
Hyde 
NOT  VOTING— 41 


Andrews  (TX  > 

Hall  (OH) 

Orton 

Bilirakis 

Hasten 

Owens 

Boehner 

Hastings 

Quillen 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Richardson 

Coleman 

Jacobs 

Ridge 

de  la  Garza 

Laughlin 

Rose 

DeFazlo 

Lewis  (FD 

Roth 

Dingell 

Liplnski 

Slattery 

Ewing 

Machtley 

Smith  (OR) 

Fields  (TX) 

McMillan 

Tauzin 

Fingerhut 

Michel 

Towns 

Foglietta 

Murphy 

Washington 

Gejdenson 

Munha 

Young  (AK) 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 
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Mr.  COX  changed  his  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  3759 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman).  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Yates,  Obey,  Stokes,  Bevill.  Murtha. 
Ddcon,  Fazio,  Hefner.  Hoyer.  Carr  of 
Michigan,  Durbin,  McDade,  Myers  of 
Indiana,  Regula,  Livingston,  Lewis  of 
California.  Rogers,  Skeen.  and  Por- 
ter. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  in  my  district  and  adverse  weath- 
er conditions  in  Washington,  I  was  not  present 
at  the  end  of  the  House  session.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  the 
McDade  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  agree 
to  the  D'Amato  amendment  numbered  1442, 
as  modified,  regarding  the  extension  of  RTC 
civil  statute  limitations. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  February  7,  I  was  called  back  to  Illi- 
nois because  of  a  death  in  my  family.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  18,  the  Ramstad  amenci- 
ment. 

"No"  on  rollcall  19,  the  Bryant  amendment. 

"No"  on  rollcall  20,  the  Gekas  amendment 
as  amended  by  Bryant. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  21,  the  Hyde  substitute. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  22,  the  motion  to  rec- 
ommend with  instructions  to  provide  manda- 
tory coverage  of  Members  of  Congress. 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  23,  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  24,  the  Penny  amendment 
to  H.R.  3345. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated  to   the   House   by   Mr.   Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  RECESS  OR 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
OVER  THE  LINCOLN-WASHING- 
TON DISTRICT  WORK  PERIOD 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  206).  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  206 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday.  February  10.  1994.  Fri- 
day, February  11.  1994.  Saturday.  February 
12,  1994.  Sunday,  February  13.  1994.  Monday, 
February  14,  1994.  Tuesday.  February  15.  1994. 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1994.  Thursday, 
February  17.  1994.  or  Friday.  February  18, 
1994,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  or  his  designee,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  22, 
1994,  or  until  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  February  10.  1994,  Fn- 
day,  February  II,  1994,  Saturday.  February 
12,  1994.  Sunday.  February  13,  1994.  Monday. 
February  14,  1994.  Tuesday,  February  15.  1994, 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1994,  Thursday, 
February  17,  1994.  or  Friday.  February  18. 
1994,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  or  his  designee,  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  it  stand  recessed  or  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Tuesday.  February  12, 
1994,  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Majority  Leader  or  his  designee  In  the 
motion  to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  until  noon  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified  to 
reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1994 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
February  23,  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
MINORITY  LEADER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday.  February  22,  1994,  the  Speak- 
er and  the  minority  leader  be  author- 
ized to  accept  resignations  and  to 
make  appointments  authorized  by  law 
or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2241 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Sharp]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  2241. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  LIBYA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103- 
208) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  developments  since  my  last  report 
of  July  12,  1993,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Libya 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12543  of  January  7,  1986.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the   National   Emergencies   Act,   50 


U.S.C.  1641(c):  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  ("lEEPA"),  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c):  and  section  505(c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985,  22  U.S.C.  2349aa- 
9(c). 

1.  On  December  3,  1993,  I  announced 
new  measures  to  tighten  economic 
sanctions  against  Libya.  These  meas- 
ures are  taken  pursuant  to  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  world  community  of  new 
sanctions  against  Libya  under  Security 
Council  ("UNSC")  Resolution  883  of 
November  11,  1993,  and  are  designed  to 
bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  Pan  Am  flight 
103  and  UTA  flight  772.  The  actions  sig- 
nal that  Libya  cannot  continue  to  defy 
justice  and  flout  the  will  of  the  inter- 
national community  with  impunity. 

UNSC  Resolution  883  freezes  on  a 
worldwide  basis  certain  financial  assets 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  or  certain  Libyan  enti- 
ties and  bans  provision  of  equipment 
for  refining  and  transporting  oil.  It 
tightens  the  international  air  embargo 
and  other  measures  imposed  in  1992 
under  UNSC  Resolution  748.  It  is  the 
result  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  whose  citizens  were  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  Libyan-sponsored  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  Pan  Am  103  and 
UTA  772,  and  of  consultations  with 
Russia  and  other  friends  and  allies. 

On  December  2,  1993,  I  renewed  for 
another  year  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Libya  pursuant  to 
lEEPA.  This  renewal  extends  the  cur- 
rent comprehensive  financial  and  trade 
embargo  against  Libya  in  effect  since 
1986.  Under  these  sanctions,  all  trade 
with  Libya  is  prohibited,  and  all  assets 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Libyan 
Government  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  possession  or  control  of  U.S.  per- 
sons are  blocked.  In  addition,  I  have  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reinforce  our  current  trade  embargo 
against  Libya  by  prohibiting  the  re-ex- 
ixjrt  from  foreign  countries  to  Libya  of 
U.S. -origin  products,  including  equip- 
ment for  refining  and  transporting  oil. 

2.  There  has  been  one  amendment  to 
the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations,  31 
C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  "Regulations"), 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  ("FAC")  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  since  my  last  re- 
port on  July  12,  1993.  The  amendment 
(58  Fed.  Reg.  47643)  requires  U.S.  finan- 
cial institutions  to  provide  written  no- 
tification to  FAC  of  any  transfers  into 
blocked  accounts  within  10  days  of 
each  transfer.  It  also  standardizes  reg- 
istration and  reporting  requirements 
applicable  to  all  persons  holding 
blocked  property  and  requires  the  an- 
nual designation  of  an  individual  con- 
tact responsible  for  maintaining  the 
property  in  a  blocked  status.  A  copy  of 
the  amendment  is  attached  to  this  re- 
port. 
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3.  During  the  current  6-month  period, 
FAC  made  numerous  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  licenses  to  en- 
gage in  transactions  under  the  regula- 
tions, issuing  65  licensing  determina- 
tions— both  approvals  and  denials.  Con- 
sistent with  FAC's  ongoing  scrutiny  of 
banking  transactions,  the  largest  cat- 
egory of  license  approvals  (17)  con- 
cerned requests  by  non-Libyan  persons 
or  entities  to  unblock  bank  accounts 
initially  blocked  because  of  an  appar- 
ent Libyan  interest.  One  license  in- 
volved export  transactions  from  the 
United  States  to  support  a  United  Na- 
tions program  in  Libya.  Six  licenses 
were  issued  authorizing  intellectual 
property  protection  in  Libya.  Two  li- 
censes were  issued  that  permit  U.S.  at- 
torneys to  provide  legal  representation 
under  circumstances  permitted  by  the 
regulations.  FAC  has  also  issued  one  li- 
cense authorizing  U.S.  landlords  to  liq- 
uidate the  personality  of  the  People's 
Committee  for  Libyan  Students,  with 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  paid 
into  blocked  accounts.  Finally,  FAC 
has  issued  three  licenses  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  as 
Protecting  Power  for  Libya,  to  manage 
Libyan  property  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  stringent  FAC  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

4.  During  the  current  6-month  period, 
FAC  has  continued  to  emphasize  to  the 
international  banking  community  in 
the  United  States  the  importance  of 
identifying  and  blocking  payments 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Libya.  The 
FAC  worked  closely  with  the  banks  to 
implement  new  interdiction  software 
systems  to  identify  such  payments.  As 
a  result,  during  the  reporting  period, 
more  than  130  transactions  involving 
Libya,  totaling  more  than  $20.7  mil- 
lion, were  blocked. 

Since  my  last  report,  FAC  has  col- 
lected 39  civil  monetary  penalties  to- 
taling nearly  $277,000  for  violations  of 
U.S.  sanctions  against  Libya.  All  but  8 
of  the  violations  involved  the  failure  of 
banks  to  block  funds  transfers  to  Liby- 
an-owned or  controlled  banks,  with  5  of 
the  remainder  involving  the  U.S.  com- 
panies that  ordered  the  funds  transfers. 
The  balance  involved  one  case  each  for 
violations  involving  a  letter  of  credit, 
trademark  registrations,  and  export 
transactions. 

Various  enforcement  actions  carried 
over  from  previous  reporting  periods 
have  continued  to  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued. Several  new  investigations  of  po- 
tentially significant  violations  of  the 
Libyan  sanctions  have  been  initiated 
by  FAC  and  cooperating  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Many  of  these 
cases  are  believed  to  involve  complex 
conspiracies  to  circumvent  the  various 
prohibitions  of  the  Libyan  sanctions, 
as  well  as  the  utilization  of  inter- 
national diversionary  shipping  routes 
to  and  from  Libya.  FAC  continued  to 
work  closely  with  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice  to  identify  U.S.  per- 
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sons  who  enter  into  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Libya, 
or  other  third-country  parties,  to  lobby 
U.S.  Government  officials  and  to  en- 
gage in  public  relations  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Libya  without 
FAC  authorization. 

FAC  also  continued  its  efforts  under 
the  Operation  Roadblock  initiative. 
This  ongoing  program  seeks  to  identify 
U.S.  persons  who  travel  to  and/or  work 
in  Libya  in  violation  of  U.S.  law. 

FAC  has  continued  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation and  identification  of  Liby- 
an entities  as  Specially  Designated  Na- 
tionals of  Libya.  During  the  reporting 
period,  those  activities  have  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  one  third-country  Liby- 
an bank  to  the  Specially  Designated 
Nationals  list;  and  FAC  has  intervened 
with  respect  to  a  Libyan  takeover  at- 
tempt of  another  foreign  bank.  FAC  Is 
also  reviewing  options  for  additional 
measures  directed  against  Libyan  as- 
sets in  order  to  ensure  strict  imple- 
mentation of  UNSC  Resolution  883  that 
has  imposed  international  sanctions 
against  Libyan  financial  assets. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month  period 
from  July  7,  1993,  through  January  6, 
1994,  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the  Lib- 
yan national  emergency  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $1  million.  Personnel 
costs  were  largely  centered  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (particularly 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control, 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service),  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  continues  to  believe  that  still 
stronger  international  measures  than 
those  mandated  by  UNSC  Resolution 
883,  including  a  worldwide  oil  embargo, 
should  be  enacted  if  Libya  continues  to 
defy  the  international  community.  We 
remain  determined  to  ensure  the  per- 
petrators of  the  terrorist  acts  against 
Pan  Am  103  and  UTA  772  are  brought  to 
justice.  The  families  of  the  victims  in 
the  murderous  Lockerbie  bombing  and 
other  acts  of  Libyan  terrorism  deserve 
nothing  less.  I  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply 
economic  sanctions  against  Libya  fully 
and  effectively,  so  long  as  those  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  10, 1994. 


previously  granted  for  today.  February 
10,  1994,  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  be  transposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  RANDALL 
B.  MEDLOCK,  ACTING  DIRECTOR 
OF  NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  Non-Legisla- 
tive and  Financial  Services: 

Office  of  the  Director.  Non-Leg- 
islative AND  Financial  Serv- 
ices. House  of  Representatives 

Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
formally  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  Supply  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Finance  have  each  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House,  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoenas  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely, 

Randall  B.  Medlock, 

Acting  Director. 


TRANSPOSITION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  TIME 
Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  orders 


RESPECT  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  UNIFORM 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  thing  every  Member  in  this  body 
should  work  very  hard  to  do  is  to  see 
that  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
who  are  out  there  for  our  freedoms  are 
treated  with  respect  and  dignity,  and 
the  command  is  sending  all  the  right 
messages. 

As  we  know,  in  Tailhook  they  have 
dismissed  all  the  charges  because  the 
brave  Navy  captain  who  wrote  the  deci- 
sion seemed  to  find  exactly  the  same 
thing  that  our  new  Navy  Secretary 
found,  and  that  was  the  CNO,  Mr. 
Kelso,  happened  to  be  at  the  event  and 
sending  all  the  wrong  messages  to  our 
young  people  that  this  was  OK.  There- 
fore, we  have  88  victims  and  no  one 
held  accountable,  because  it  appears 
Admiral  Kelso  was  winking  at  it. 

This  has  been  brushed  aside  twice 
now.  I  am  putting  this  decision  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  every  Member  looks  at 
this,  and  we  call  upon  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Bill  Perry,  to 
please,  please  act  on  this.  Otherwise  I 
think  it  will  look  like  we  really  do  not 
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care,  and  we  really  do  not  think  how 
young  women  are  treated  in  our  mili- 
tary is  very  important,  that  an  admiral 
is  much  more  important  than  88 
women. 

General  Court-Martial.  UNrrED  States 
Nav\'.  Tidewater  Judicial  Circuit.  Nor- 
folk. VA 
United  States  v.  Thomas  R.  Miller.  Cdr..  USN. 
and  United  States  v.  Gregory  E.  Tritt.  Cdr. 
USN.  and  United  States  v.  David  Samples.  Lt.. 
USN 

I.  NATURE  OF  MOTION 

On  motion  through  defense  counsel.  CDR 
Miller.  CDR  Tritt.  and  LT  Samples'  move 
this  court  to  dismiss  the  charges  brought 
against  them  for  the  following  two  separate 
but  related  reasons. 

First,  that  ADM  Frank  B.  Kelso  II.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (CNO)  is  an  ■•accuser" 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  1(9).  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ).^  Further, 
that  he  was  an  "accuser"  at  the  time  he  ap- 
pointed VADM  Paul  Reason.  Commander 
Naval  Surface  Force.  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  to 
act  as  the  convening  authority  in  their  re- 
spective cases.  The  defense  then  argues  that 
pursuant  to  Rule  for  Courts-Martial  (R.C.M.) 
504.  ADM  Kelso's  status  as  an  "accuser" 
must  result  in  the  disqualification  of  VADM 
Reason  from  acting  as  the  convening  author- 
ity. This  would  be  true  if  ADM  Kelso  is  an 
"accuser."  as  R.C.M.  504  requires  the  dis- 
qualification of  any  convening  authority 
junior  in  rank  or  command. 

Second,  the  defense  contends  that  since 
ADM  Kelso  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  or  .similar  crimes  of  omission  as  those 
alleged  against  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt.  his 
appointment  of  a  subordinate  officer  to  act 
as  convening  authority  effectively  shielded 
him  from  prosecution  and  thus  amounted  to 
unlawful  command  influence  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  37.  UCMJ.' 

In  support  of  these  two  broad  contentions, 
CDR  Miller.  CDR  Tritt  and  LT  Samples  more 
specifically  contend  the  following  chain  of 
events: 

(1)  CDR  Miller  and  CDR  Tritt  are  charged. 
inter  alia,  with  being  present  and  then  failing 
to  take  action  to  stop  subordinate  officers, 
including  several  officers  assigned  to  their 
command,  from  assaulting  certain  unidenti- 
fied females  by  touching  them  on  the  but- 
tocks with  their  hands  during  the  1991 
Tailhook  Symposium  (hereinafter  "Tailhook 
91"). 

(2)  The  alleged  failure  to  act  as  well  as  the 
alleged  assaults  on  the  unidentified  females 
by  the  subordinate  Navy  officers  took  place 
on  the  third  floor  pool  patio  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Hilton  (hereinafter  "patio")  during  the 
evening  hours  of  Saturday,  07  September 
1991. 

(3)  ADM  Frank  B.  Kelso  H,  CNO.  was  also 
present  on  the  patio  on  07  September  1991  at 
or  about  the  time  these  alleged  crimes  took 
place. 

(4)  ADM  Kelso  later  denied  being  present 
on  the  patio  at  any  time  during  the  evening 
hours  of  Saturday.  07  September  1991.  He 
likewise  denied  being  in  the  third  floor  hall- 
way or  in  any  of  the  various  squadron  hospi- 
tality suites  at  any  time. 

(5)  Subsequent  to  this  interview,  the  De- 
fense Criminal  Investigative  Service  (DCIS)* 
obtained  the  statements  of  a  substantial 
number  of  eyewitnesses  who  recalled  seeing, 
and  in  some  cases  speaking  with.  ADM  Kelso 
on  the  patio  during  the  evening  hours  of  Sat- 
urday. 07  September  1991. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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(6)  Based  on  these  eyewitness  statements. 
ADM  Kelso  was  reinterviewed  by  DCIS  on  15 
April  1993.  At  this  interview  ADM  Kelso  was 
advised  of  his  rights  under  Article  31(b). 
UCMJ.  as  a  suspect.  He  was  advised  that  he 
was  under  suspicion  of  violating  Articles  107 
and  134,  UCMJ  (Making  a  False  Official 
Statement  and  False  Swearing,  respec- 
tively), both  suspected  crimes  stemming 
from  his  23  July  1992  statement  wherein  he 
denied  being  on  the  patio  Saturday  evening. 
07  September  1991. 

(7)  That  likewise  on  the  prior  evening.  Fri- 
day. 06  September  1991,  ADM  Kelso  was 
present  on  the  patio,  which  he  acknowledges, 
and  also  in  the  third  floor  hallway  and  made 
personal  visits  to  the  various  squadron  hos- 
pitality suites,  which  ADM  Kelso  denies. 

(8)  That  during  this  earlier  Friday  visit. 
ADM  Kelso  witnessed  inappropriate  conduct 
occurring  on  the  patio  and  in  the  hospitality 
suites,  including  female  "leg  shaving."  This 
personal  knowledge  of  inappropriate  behav- 
ior by  subordinate  officers,  combined  with 
his  failure  as  the  senior  Navy  officer  present 
to  stop  the  behavior,  is  sufficient  to  make 
ADM  Kelso  a  suspect  in  the  commission  of 
the  same  type  of  crimes  (failure  to  act)  al- 
leged against  CDR  Miller  and  CDR  Tritt.  At 
the  very  least  he  would  be  considered  a  ma- 
terial witness  to  these  events.  That,  further- 
more. ADM  Kelso's  personal  knowledge  and 
involvement  with  the  misconduct  at 
Tailhook  91.  and  the  subsequent  publicity 
surrounding  the  allegations  of  assault  and 
failure  of  Navy  leadership,  have  so  closely 
connected  him  with  these  events  that  he 
would  reasonably  be  preceived  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  courts-martial  of  CDRs 
Miller  and  Tritt  and  LT  Samples. 

(9)  On  01  February  1993.  ADM  Kelso  person- 
ally appointed  VADM  Reason  to  act  as  the 
Consolidated  Disposition  Authority  (CDA)  to 
take  administrative  and  disciplinary  action 
for  all  Navy  personnel  found  to  have  com- 
mitted misconduct  at  Tailhook  91.  ADM 
Kelso  further  directed  that  all  related  mat- 
ters requiring  review  would  be  forwarded  to 
his  office  for  action. 

The  defense  contends  these  events  taken 
together  lead  to  the  disqualification  of  the 
convening  authority.  In  short,  they  reason  as 
follows:  ADM  Kelso's  presence  on  the  patio 
during  the  evening  hours  of  06  and  07  Sep- 
tember 1991.  at  which  times  he  either  ob- 
served or  knew  of  the  inappropriate  behavior 
of  his  subordinates  and  failed  to  act  to  stop 
such  behavior;  ADM  Kelso's  subsequent  sta- 
tus as  a  criminal  suspect  and  as  a  potential 
material  witness;  and.  the  current  con- 
troversy regarding  ADM  Kelso's  denial  that 
he  was  ever  physically  present  on  the  patio 
during  the  evening  hours  of  07  September 
1991— viewed  either  separately  or  collec- 
tively—give him  an  interest  "other  than  offi- 
cial" in  the  outcome  of  the  prosecution  of 
courtsmartial  stemming  from  Tailhook  91. 

If  ADM  Kelso  has  an  "other  than  official 
interest"  in  this  litigation  generally  or  these 
three  accused's  cases  specifically,  he  is  an 
"accuser"  within  the  meaning  of  Article  1(9). 
UCMJ.  As  an  "accuser."  ADM  Kelso  was  dis- 
qualified from  appointing  any  subordinate  in 
rank  or  command  to  convene  a  court-martial 
stemming  from  Tailhook  91.  and  as  a  subor- 
dinate in  rank  and  command  to  ADM  Kelso. 
VADM  Reason  became  a  "junior  accuser" 
and  was  disqualified  from  acting  as  the  con- 
vening authority  in  these  cases  pursuant  to 
R.C.M.  504(c)(2). 

Finally,  that  ADM  Kelso's  action  in  ap- 
pointing a  subordinate.  VADM  Reason,  to 
act  as  the  CDA  when  ADM  Kelso  knew  him- 
self to  be  a  possible  suspect  for  his  own  ac- 
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tions  related  to  Tailhook.  91.  which  appoint- 
ment effectively  shielded  himself  and  pos- 
sibly other  officers  senior  to  VADM  Reason 
from  courtsmartial.  amounted  to  unlawful 
command  influence  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  37,  UCMJ. 

Briefly,  the  government  generally  denies 
the  above  contentions  and  responds  that 
ADM  Kelso  never  visited  the  third  floor  hall- 
way or  the  hospitality  suites  during  his  stay 
at  Tailhook  91  and.  although  he  did  visit  the 
patio  on  Friday,  he  never  went  to  the  third 
floor  at  all  on  Saturday  evening.  07  Septem- 
ber 1991.  Further,  since  ADM  Kelso  never 
personally  witnessed  any  inappropriate  con- 
duct, he  would  not  be  a  material  witness. 
That  throughout  this  courtmartial  process. 
ADM  Kelso  has  had  only  an  official  interest 
in  the  litigation  and  has  taken  no  action 
that  would  in  any  way  influence  these  pro- 
ceedings. Finally,  the  government  responds 
that  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  that  ADM 
Kelso  has  been  so  closely  connected  to  these 
events  that  a  reasonable  person  would  con- 
clude that  he  had  more  than  simply  an  offi- 
cial interest  in  the  cases  of  CDRs  Miller  and 
Tritt  and  LT  Samples. 

n.  BACKGROUND  TO  TAILHOOK  91 

The  defense  claims  that  the  nexus  linking 
ADM  Kelso's  personal  involvement  in 
Tailhook  91  to  the  charges  before  this  court 
does  not  arise  from  any  single  event.  The  de- 
fense argues  that  ADM  Kelso's  personal  in- 
volvement derives  from  all  of  his  connec- 
tions with  the  events  of  these  courts-martial 
beginning  with  his  knowledge  of  reported  in- 
cidents of  inappropriate  behavior  at 
Tailhook  Symposiums  prior  to  1991.  and  con- 
tinuing up  to  his  appearance  as  a  witness  be- 
fore this  court.  In  order  to  assess  the  merit 
of  this  claim  by  the  defense,  and  to  bring 
Tailhook  91  events  germane  to  the  defense 
issues  into  proper  perspective,  the  court  will 
begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  Navy's  past  sponsorship  of  the 
Tailhook  Association.  This  includes  reports 
of  inappropriate  behavior  occurring  at  past 
Tailhook  Symposiums  and  the  Navy's  re- 
sponse to  those  reports. 

This  court  finds  that: 

1.  Tailhook  91  was  held  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Hilton  Hotel.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  from  05 
through  08  September  1991.  It  was  attended 
by  hundreds  of  aviators,  male  and  female,  in- 
cluding active  duty,  reserve,  and  retired  offi- 
cers from  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aviation  communities.  Also  in  attendance 
were  many  high  ranking  uniformed  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  civilian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  (DON)  personnel,  including 
ADM  Kelso  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(SECNAV).  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III. 

2.  The  Tailhook  Symposium  was  an  annual 
event  sponsored  by  the  Tailhook  Associa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  Tailhook  91.  the  Associa- 
tion was  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  However,  following  re- 
ports of  alleged  assaults  on  female  attendees 
and  other  inappropriate  conduct  at  Tailhook 
91.  the  Navy  withdrew  its  support  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

TTie  stated  purpose  of  the  annual  sympo- 
sium was  to  provide  a  single  forum  within 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aviation  commu- 
nities to  address  a  broad  range  of  matters  af- 
fecting the  state  and  future  of  naval  avia- 
tion. Tailhook  91  was  to  be  particularly  sig- 
nificant since  it  provided  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  recent  combat  successes  of  "Op- 
eration Desert  Storm."  and  a  future  aviation 
plan  then  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  future  role  of  female  aviators 
would  also  be  a  major  topic  of  discussion, 
which  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that 


ADM  Kelso  attended.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
LXXII.  p.  17. 

3.  Despite  the  worthy  official  purpose,  the 
evidence  is  replete  with  references  to  the  an- 
nual symposium's  long-standing  and  widely- 
known  reputation  for  wild  partying,  heavy 
drinking,  and  lewd  behavior  by  some 
attendees,  particularly  junior  aviators.  Re- 
ports of  such  activities  at  past  Tailhook 
Symposiums  had  sparked  concerns  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Navy. 

In  1986.  VADM  Martin,  then  serving  as  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air 
Warfare  (OP-05).  formally  expressed  his  con- 
cerns in  writing  regarding  inappropriate  be- 
havior at  the  1985  Symposium.  See  Appellate 
Exhibit  CLXXXV,  This  led  to  a  routine  prac- 
tice by  Tailhook  Association  Presidents  of 
sending  a  letter  to  aviation  squadron  com- 
manders prior  to  each  annual  symposium 
urging  moderation  regarding  social  activi- 
ties. CAPT  Ludwig.  then  President  of  the 
Tailhook  Association,  sent  such  a  letter  to 
squadron  commanders  some  weeks  prior  to 
Tailhook  91.  In  his  correspondence.  CAPT 
Ludwig.  being  concerned  with  past  incidents 
of  misbehavior  among  some  symposium 
attendees,  urged  squadron  commanders  to 
guard  against  what  he  termed  "late  night 
gang  mentality."  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CLXXXVI. 

Col  Wayne  Bishop.  USMC.  former  Special 
Assistant  and  Marine  Corps  Aide  to 
SECNAV.  and  who  attended  Tailhook  91  with 
Secretary  Garrett,  harbored  serious  reserva- 
tions concerning  both  Secretary  Garrett's 
and  his  own  attendance  at  Tailhook  91.  Col 
Bishop's  concerns  stemmed  from  reports  he 
had  received  of  inappropriate  behavior  oc- 
curring at  past  Tailhook  Symposiums.  This 
included  what  he  described  as: 

"stories  concerning  pornographic  movies, 
strippers  and  prostitutes  *  *  *  lots  of  drink- 
ing, junior  officers  and  senior  officers,  flag 
officers,  removing  themselves  from  their  of- 
fice for  the  purpose  of  discussing  contentious 
issues  in  the  aviation  community  one-on- 
one."  (Appellate  Exhibit  CXL  at  pp.  14-18.) 

VADM  Dunleavy,  who  was  serving  as  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air 
Warfare  (OP-05)  at  the  time  of  Tailhook  91. 
was  also  keenly  aware  of  the  social  climate 
at  past  Tailhook  Symposiums.  In  his  sworn 
statement  to  Mr.  Suessman.  DCIS.  of  28  July 
1992.  VADM  Dunleavy  acknowledged  his  at- 
tendance at  the  1990  Tailhook  Symposium. 
In  discussing  his  knowledge  of  reported  inci- 
dents of  inappropriate  behavior  at  that  Sym- 
posium. VADM  Dunleavy  stated. 

"I've  seen  some  wild  stuff  over  the  years 

*  *  *    broken    furniture   and   spilled    drinks 

*  *  *.  I  heard  of  the  '90  Gauntlet  from  my  son 

*  *  *  he  says  it  is  a  bunch  of  drunks  running 
around  chasing  girls  *  *  *.  It's  a  grab  ass  of 
JOs  [junior  officers]  *  *  *  everyone  just  lines 
up  in  the  passageway  and  every  good  looking 
girl  that  goes  through  they  grab  at  some  of 
that."  (Appellate  Exhibit  LXXXIKA),  pp.  7- 
9.) 

In  commenting  on  the  term  "late  night 
gang  mentality  "  used  by  CAPT  Ludwig  in 
his  letter  to  squadron  commanders  prior  to 
Tailhook  91.  VADM  Dunleavy  suted,  "[t]he 
kids  just  getting  out  of  hand  in  the  sense  of 
dancing  and.  you  know,  mooning  peo- 
ple. *  *  *" 

Secretary  Garrett  was  also  aware  of  the 
potential  for  inappropriate  activities  at 
Tailhook  91.  He  attended  the  1990  Tailhook 
Symposium,  at  which  time  he  acknowledged 
witnessing  "female  leg  shaving"  activities. 
The  potential  for  inappropriate  behavior  at 
Tailhook  91  was  also  anticipated  by  members 
of  Secretary  Garrett's  personal  staff.  He  was 
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warned  by  at  least  one  highly  vocal  member 
of  his  staff  not  to  attend  Tailhook  91  because 
of  the  well-known  reputation  for  lewd  and 
inappropriate  behavior.  See  Appellate  Ex- 
hibit CXL  at  pp.  14-18. 

4.  This  court  finds  that  this  quantum  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  symposium's  noto- 
rious social  reputation  prior  to  Tailhook  91. 
and  in  particular  the  warnings  given  by 
VADM  Martin  and  CAPT  Ludwig.  could  not 
have  escaped  Adm  Kelso's  attention.  It 
served  to  place  him  and  other  high  ranking 
officers  on  notice  as  to  the  social  climate  at 
past  Tailhook  Symposiums,  and  the  kind  of 
social  environment  to  expect  at  Tailhook  91. 
The  failure  by  those  responsible  to  take 
strong  corrective  action  regarding  inappro- 
priate behavior  that  obviously  occurred  at 
past  Tailhook  Symposiums  is  incomprehen- 
sible. As  events  have  proven,  this  embarrass- 
ing failure  of  leadership  and  "head  in  the 
sand"  attitude,  which  conveyed  a  signal  of 
condonation,  contributed  to  the  sexually  of- 
fensive conduct  which  later  escalated  to  the 
actual  sexual  assaults  on  female  attendees. 
This  excusing  attitude  was  underscored  by 
Secretary  Garrett's  in-court  testimony  that 
he  did  not  find  the  female  leg  shaving  exhi- 
bition to  be  offensive.  He  further  stated  that 
he  viewed  the  female  leg  shaving  to  be  per- 
missible as  "conduct  between  consenting 
adults." 

Excessive  drinking,  "pornographic  movies, 
strippers,  and  prostitutes."  all  of  which  had 
been  a  well  known  part  of  past  Tailhook  con- 
ferences were  repeated  again  at  Tailhook  91 
as  part  of  the  planned  activities  in  the  hospi- 
tality suites.  Finally,  the  infamous  gauntlet, 
in  which  male  Navy  officers  felt  it  was  per- 
missible to  grab  at  any  woman  who  walked 
past— and  which  was  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
plaints by  female  attendees — was  likewise  a 
tradition  of  past  Tailhook  conferences.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  this  behavior 
should  have  never  been  permitted  to  start, 
having  started  should  have  been  swiftly 
ended,  and  that  over  the  years  of  permissive 
leadership  had  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand.  This  common  knowledge  of  inappropri- 
ate and  offensive  behavior  at  past  sympo- 
siums and  failure  by  senior  Navy  leadership 
to  take  corrective  action  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  motion  before  this  court. 

5.  Within  days  following  Tailhook  91.  LT 
Paula  Coughlin.  a  female  aviator,  was  the 
first  to  formally  complain  to  the  Naval  In- 
vestigative Service  (NIS)  that  she  had  been 
the  victim  of  an  assault  in  the  gauntlet  on 
the  third  floor.  In  the  weeks  that  followed, 
other  female  attendees  also  came  forward  to 
complain  of  being  assaulted.  The  growing  re- 
ports of  sexual  assault  quickly  generated 
public  outrage  and  a  demand  by  the  Congress 
for  an  investigation  to  both  identify  the  as- 
sailants and  secure  individual  accountability 
under  the  UCMJ.  It  is  the  actions  of  ADM 
Kelso  in  carrying  out  his  codal  role  in  the 
ensuing  military  justice  process,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  own  accountability  and 
personal  involvement  at  Tailhook  91  may 
have  affected  the  lawfulness  of  this  process, 
that  have  been  called  into  question  by  the 
defense.  ' 

III.  ADM  KELSO'S  PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT  AT 
TAILHOOK  91 

ADM  Kelso  gave  two  sworn  statements  to 
DCIS  investigators  on  23  July  1992  and  15 
April  1993.  respectively.  See  Appellate  Exhib- 
its LXXII  and  LXXVIII.  He  also  gave  sworn 
testimony  before  this  court.  See  Transcript 
at  pp.  349-385.  In  both  of  his  statements  to 
DCIS  and  during  his  in-court  testimony. 
ADM  Kelso  acknowledged  that  during  the 
Tailhook  91  symposium  he  visited  the  patio 


of  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  Hotel  (Hilton)  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours  of  Friday.  06  Septem- 
ber 1991.  The  patio  adjoins  the  hospitality 
suites  and  it  was  there  that  most  of  the  so- 
cializing and  partying  took  place.  Neverthe- 
less. ADM  Kelso  denied:  (1)  that  he  witnessed 
any  inappropriate  behavior  at  any  time;  (2) 
that  he  visited  any  of  the  squadron  hospi- 
tality suites  during  his  sojourn  on  the  patio 
Friday  evening  or  at  any  other  time  during 
his  two-day  visit;  and  (3)  that  he  ever  visited 
the  patio  on  Saturday  evening.  07  September 
1991. 

Friday.  06  September  1991 

This  court  finds  the  convincing  weight  of 
the  evidence  reveals  the  following  chain  of 
events  on  Friday,  06  September  1991. 

6.  AMD  Kelso  arrived  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  located  near  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  at  ap- 
proximately 1700.  to  commence  his  official 
visit  at  Tailhook  91.  He  was  accompanied  by 
members  of  his  personal  staff  which  included 
CAPT  Philip  Howard,  his  Executive  Assist- 
ant (EA);  Maj  Mike  Edwards.  USMC.  his  Flag 
Aide;  Master  Chief  Roger  Wise,  his  Flag 
Writer;  and  Petty  Officer  Dubell.  his  Com- 
municator. ADM  Kelso  was  greeted  by  LCDR 
Elizabeth  Toedt.  one  of  the  Tailhook  91  VIP 
protocol  officers.  LCDR  Toedt  escorted  ADM 
Kelso  and  his  official  party  to  the  Hilton  via 
limousines  furnished  by  the  Hilton.  See  Ap- 
pellate Exhibit  CLXX. 

7.  They  arrived  at  approximately  1730  and 
ADM  Kelso  was  greeted  by  CAPT  Ludwig. 
President  of  the  Tailhook  Association.  Maj 
Edwards  checked  the  Admiral  into  the  hotel 
and  escorted  him  to  his  room,  number  2124. 
located  on  the  21st  floor.  ADM  Kelso  settled 
into  his  room,  changed  into  a  suit  and  tie. 
and  made  final  preparations  for  his  keynote 
speech  at  the  Friday  evening  reception  and 
banquet.  This  reception  and  banquet  was 
scheduled  to  begin  at  1900. 

8.  At  approximately  1845.  Maj  Edwards  met 
ADM  Kelso  at  his  room  and  escorted  him  to 
the  banquet  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Hilton.  While  enroute,  ADM  Kelso  informed 
Maj  Edwards  that  he  would  be  going  to  the 
patio  with  VADMs  Dunleavy  and  Fetterman 
following  the  banquet.  Maj  Edwards  did  not 
attend  the  banquet.  After  escorting  ADM 
Kelso  to  the  banquet  room.  Maj  Edwards 
went  to  survey  the  patio  and  the  various 
squadron  hospitality  suites  in  advance  of 
AFM  Kelso's  visit. 

9.  The  banquet  was  attended  by  some  800 
people,  including  VADM  Dunleavy.  VADM 
Fetterman.  and  a  host  of  other  flag  officers. 
CAPT  Howard  also  attended  the  banquet. 
Following  the  banquet,  which  ended  at  ap- 
proximately 2100.  Maj  Edwards  escorted 
ADM  Kelso  back  to  his  room  to  change 
clothes.  ADM  Kelso  changed  into  slacks  and 
an  open-collar  sport  shirt.  At  approximately 
2200.  VADMs  Dunleavy  and  Fetterman. 
CAPT  Howard,  and  Maj  Edwards  met  with 
ADM  Kelso  at  his  room,  and  escorted  him 
down  the  center  bank  of  elevators  to  the 
third  floor. 

Tour  of  the  hospitality  suites 

10.  ADM  Kelso  testified  that,  upon  arriving 
on  the  third  floor,  he  immediately  entered 
the  patio  from  the  center  bank  of  elevators. 
ADM  Kelso  further  testified  that  while  on 
the  patio  he  remained  in  about  a  30-yard  ra- 
dius, talking  and  socializing.  After  about  40 
minutes  on  the  patio,  he  was  escorted  back 
to  his  room  by  Maj  Edwards.  Transcript  at 
351.  However.  VADM  Dunleavy  testified  that 
after  the  Friday  evening  banquet,  he  and 
VADM  Fetterman  escorted  ADM  Kelso  to 
the  patio,  and  together  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  hospitality  suites.  ADM  Dunleavy  spe- 


cifically testified  that:  "(A)fter  the  Presi- 
dent's dinner  Friday  night  ...  my  partner 
[VADM  Fetterman)  and  I  escorted  Kelso 
down,  so  that  he  could  see  the  JOs  [junior  of- 
ficers] and  chat  with  them.  We  spent  about 
probably  45  minutes  to  an  hour  down  there, 
and  then  I  escorted  the  CNO  out.  and  he  went 
to  his  room,  and  I  think  I  went^Friday 
night.  I  think  I  went  back  down  and  spent 
some  more  time  with  the  JOs  and  then  went 
back  to  my  room,  probably  about  11.  1130  .  .  . 
Yes.  in  fact.  I  escorted  him  (referring  to 
ADM  Kelso]  around,  and  we  walked  around. 
From  the  patio,  finally  made  a  swing 
through  the  suites  down  the  passageway,  up 
to  another  suite  and  back  on  the  patio  .  .  . 
about  9:30.  9:45.  immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent's dinner  ....  ■yeah.  but.  you  know, 
again  we  swing  out  through  the  patio  and 
then  up.  usually  128  because  for  me  it  is  the 
walkway  in  there  and  then  back  again." 
(Transcript  at  pp.  501.  504.  515.) 

Maj  Edwards'  testimony  also  contradicts 
ADM  Kelso's  best  recollection  of  the  route 
he  took  when  he  initially  entered  the  patio. 
In  describing  the  route  the  party  took  onto 
the  patio  from  ADM  Kelso's  room.  Maj  Ed- 
wards stated,  "the  party  entered  the  patio 
from  the  doorway  near  room  308.  the  Rhino 
suite."  Maj  Edwards  further  stated,  "if  ADM 
Kelso  gave  a  different  account  of  the  route 
onto  the  patio,  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken." Transcript  at  pp.  1088-1090.  This 
court  finds  Maj  Edwards'  testimony  concern- 
ing this  issue  more  accurate  since  it  corrobo- 
rates, at  least  in  part,  the  detailed  account 
given  by  VADM  Dunleavy.  Moreover.  Maj 
Edwards  was  more  familiar  with  the  patio 
area,  having  made  a  tour  of  the  section  ear- 
lier in  the  evening. 

Based  on  the  convincing  weight  of  the  tes- 
timony given  by  VADM  Dunleavy.  CAPT 
Howard  and  Maj  Edwards,  and  despite  ADM 
Kelso's  best  recollection,  this  court  finds  the 
following  chain  of  events  occurred  relating 
to  ADM  Kelso's  movements  during  his  visit 
to  the  third  floor  on  Friday  evening: 

Upon  arrival  on  the  third  floor.  VADMs 
Dunleavy  and  Fetterman.  in  company  with 
CAPT  Howard  and  Maj  Edwards,  escorted 
ADM  Kelso  onto  the  patio  through  the  exit 
from  the  center  bank  of  elevators.  The  group 
then  walked  past  the  front  center  planters 
and  turned  left  towards  the  third  floor  hall- 
way entrance  from  the  patio  adjacent  to 
room  308.  the  Rhino  suite.  They  entered  the 
third  floor  hallway  from  that  entrance  and 
toured  the  various  suites,  during  which  time 
they  talked  and  socialized  with  junior  avi- 
ators and  others  present.  Following  a  tour  of 
the  suites,  the  group  exited  back  onto  the 
patio  through  the  same  doorway  from  which 
they  entered,  where  they  spent  a  period  of 
time  talking  and  socializing  with  others  in- 
dividually and  as  a  group.  Later.  ADM  Kelso. 
VADM  Dunleavy.  CAPT  Howard  and  Maj  Ed- 
wards re-entered  the  third  floor  through  the 
entrance  to  the  center  bank  of  elevators.  Maj 
Edwards  escorted  ADM  Kelso  back  to  his 
room.  VADM  Dunleavy  and  CAPT  Howard 
returned  to  the  patio. 
Activities  in  the  suites 

This  court  further  finds  that  ADM  Kelso 
was  exposed  to.  and  actually  witnessed  inci- 
dents of  inappropriate  decorum  and  behavior 
while  touring  the  various  hospitality  suites. 
More  specifically: 

11.  Based  on  VADM  Dunleavy's  testimony, 
this  court  finds  that  both  VADM's  Dunleavy 
and  Fetterman  were  keenly  aware  that  ac- 
tivities of  questionable  propriety  were  occur- 
ring in  the  suites  on  Friday  evening.  In  fact. 
VADM  Dunleavy's  testimony  strongly  sug- 
gests that  VADM  Fetterman  moved  ahead  of 
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him  and  ADM  Kelso  to  alert  unsuspecting 
aviators  and  others  of  ADM  Kelso's  ap- 
proach. This  was  done  in  order  to  minimize 
ADM  Kelso's  exposure  to  untoward  activities 
occurring  in  the  suites.  Transcript  at  507-508 
.  However.  ADM  Kelso  was  unavoidably  ex- 
posed, at  the  very  least,  to  the  sexually  ori- 
ented displays  in  the  various  suites,  includ- 
ing the  Rhino  suite's  large  and  very  visible 
rhino  mural,  adorned  with  a  "dildo"  drink 
dispenser.  See  photographs.  Appellate  Exhib- 
its CXXXVIII.  CXXXIX.  and  CXCVI. 

12.  This  court  further  finds  that  indis- 
putable evidence  has  been  presented  showing 
that  female  'leg  shaving"  occurred  in  at 
least  one  of  the  suites  during  Tailhook  91. 
The  occurrence  of  such  activities  is  clearly 
and  explicitly  revealed  in  photographs  taken 
during  Tailhook  91.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CXCVII.  This  court  also  finds  that  'leg  shav- 
ing" activities  were  occurring  during  the 
time  that  ADM  Kelso  was  on  the  patio  and 
touring  the  various  suites  on  Friday  evening 
with  VADMs  Dunleavy  and  Fetterman. 

For  example,  in  a  sworn  statement  to  DCIS 
investigators  on  18  July  1992.  LT  John  Wood, 
then  attached  to  VF-124.  declared  that  he 
was  on  the  patio  from  approximately  2200  to 
2300  on  Friday  evening.  During  that  time  he 
witnessed  "females  having  their  legs  shaved 
in  the  VAW-UO  suite."  Appellate  Exhibit 
LXXVI.  Attachment  GG. 

In  a  sworn  statement  to  DCIS  investiga- 
tors on  09  December  1992.  CAPT  Daniel 
Whalen  corroborated  LT  Wood's  observation. 
CAPT  Whalen.  then  serving  as  the  TQL  Pro- 
gram Coordinator  in  OP-05.  related  that  he 
visited  the  patio  on  Friday  evening  from 
about  2100  to  2300.  During  his  visit,  he  ob- 
served "leg  shaving"  occurring  in  the  VAW- 
110  suite,  room  303.  Appellate  Exhibit  CII. 
CAPT  Whalen  affirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  09 
December  statement  during  his  In-court  tes- 
timony. Transcript  at  553. 

13.  This  court  further  finds  that  ADM 
Kelso  actually  witnessed  "leg  shaving"  ac- 
tivities on  either  Friday  or  Saturday 
evening,  or  on  both  evenings. 

For  example,  in  his  sworn  statement  to 
DCIS  investigators  on  16  September  1992.  Col 
Raymond  Powell.  USMC  (Ret),  stated  that 
he  was  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  night,  07 
September  1991.  from  approximately  2200  to 
2300.  He  stated  that  during  that  time,  he 
spent  approximately  20  minutes  talking  with 
Secretary  Garrett  and  a  group  of  admirals 
including  ADM  Kelso.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  Col  Powell,  they  were  standing  "ap- 
proximately 20  feet  from  the  leg  shaving 
suite,  and  that  women  were  lined  up  waiting 
to  get  into  the  suite."  He  also  stated  that 
someone  in  the  group  commented  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  "the  girls  must  like  having  their 
legs  shaved."  Col  Powell  further  stated. 
"ADM  Kelso  walked  in  front  of  the  window 
to  the  'leg  shaving'  suite."  (Appellate  Ex- 
hibit LXXVI.  Attachment  X.) 
Activtties  on  the  patio 

Even  if  one  were  to  assume  that  ADM 
Kelso  did  not  actually  witness  female  "leg 
shaving."  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  he 
could  not  help  but  know  that  such  activities 
were  occurring.  In  this  respect,  this  court 
finds  that: 

14.  The  convincing  weight  of  the  evidence 
reveals  that  while  he  was  on  the  patio,  the 
sign  over  the  doorway  to  room  303.  the  VAW- 
110  suite,  advertising  "Free  Female  Leg 
Shaves"  was  clearly  visible  to  ADM  Kelso. 
The  sign  was  reported  to  be  more  than  15 
feet  long.  Further,  this  finding  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  both  CAPT 
Howard  and  Maj  Edwards.  Maj  Edwards,  who 
initially  viewed  the  "leg  shaving"  sign  dur- 


ing his  earlier  tour  of  the  patio  area,  testi- 
fied that  he  was  standing  near  ADM  Kelso  on 
the  patio  on  Friday  evening.  Maj  Edwards  re- 
calls the  "leg  shaving"  sign  was  plainly  visi- 
ble from  his  vantage  point.  He  specifically 
stated  that.  •■[f]rom  about  20  feet  away  from 
the  Admiral.  I  could  observe  it  •  *  *.  It  was 
pretty  hard  to  miss  *  *  ».  u  was  a  fairly 
large  sign.  Transcript  at  1103-1104. 

CAF^  Howard  also  testified  that  he  viewed 
the  "leg  shaving"  sign  during  his  visit  to  the 
patio  with  ADM  Kelso  on  Friday  evening.  In 
testimony  mirroring  that  given  by  Maj  Ed- 
wards. CAPT  Howard  stated  that,  "the  sign 
was  visible  at  a  distance  of  about  20  to  25 
feet  from  where  [he]  and  ADM  Kelso  were 
standing."  Transcript  at  pages  443-445. 

15.  ADM  Kelso's  exposure  to  "leg  shaving" 
activities  is  also  corroborated  by  LT 
Rolando  Diaz.  In  a  Stipulation  of  Expected 
Testimony.  LT  Diaz  states  that  during 
Tailhook  91  he  set  up  a  leg  shaving  suite 
(VAW-UO  suite,  room  303)  and  placed  a  large 
banner  across  the  entrance  to  the  suite  ad- 
vertising free  leg  shaves.  He  further  states 
that  at  sometime  during  either  Friday  or 
Saturday  evening,  he  took  a  break  from  leg 
shaving  activities  and  walked  out  onto  the 
patio  directly  outside  of  the  leg  shaving 
suite.  As  he  walked  out.  he  observed  ADM 
Kelso,  dressed  in  a  yellow  "Izod"  sport  shirt, 
standing  with  a  group  of  3  to  4  individuals 
approximately  30  to  50  feet  from  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  patio  between  his  suite  and  the 
VAQ  suite  (room  302).  LT  Diaz  states  that 
ADM  Kelso  had  a  clear  view  of  his  suite  and 
the  leg  shaving  sign.  See  Apellate  Exhibit 
CLX. 

16.  This  court  further  finds  the  evidence 
clearly  reveals  that,  in  addition  to  "leg  shav- 
ing" activities,  incidents  of  rowdy  and  inde- 
cent behavior  involving  public  nudity  oc- 
curred in  the  third  floor  hallway,  in  the 
suites,  and  on  the  patio  during  both  Frida.v 
and  Saturday  evenings.  The  occurrence  of 
this  kind  of  activity  is  clearly  depicted  in 
photographs  taken  during  Tailhook  91.  Ap- 
pellate Exhibit  CXCVin. 

In  this  respect,  this  court  finds  that  ADM 
Kelso  actually  witnessed  at  least  one  such 
incident  during  his  visit  to  the  patio  on  Fri- 
day evening.  None  of  the  evidence  presented 
is  more  convincing  of  this  fact  than  the  un- 
disputed testimony  of  CAPT  Robert  Beck,  a 
Naval  Reserve  aviator  and  commercial  air- 
line pilot  who  was  in  attendance  at  Tailhook 
91.  In  describing  a  conversation  he  had  with 
ADM  Kelso  while  on  the  patio  on  Friday 
evening.  CAPT  Beck  stated  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  VADM  Dunleavy.  having 
worked  for  him  for  two  years  while  serving 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Reserve-Out  unit 
supporting  OP-05.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
previously  met  and  talked  with  ADM  Kelso 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Navy  Command 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  further  de- 
scribed that  ADM  Kelso,  in  company  with 
VADMs  Dunleavy  and  Fetterman.  ap- 
proached him  while  he  was  standing  on  the 
patio.  He  first  spotted  the  trio  at  a  distance 
of  75  to  100  feet.  As  they  approached,  he  was 
greeted  by  VADM  Dunleavy.  Shortly  there- 
after. ADM  Kelso  "kind  of  presented  him- 
self." and  they  began  a  conversation.  As  his 
conversation  ensued,  VADMs  Dunleavy  and 
Fetterman  moved  away  towards  the  suites. 
Moments  later,  his  conversation  with  ADM 
Kelso  was  interrupted  by  chants  from  several 
men  and  women  who  were  surrounding  a 
woman  in  the  vicinity  where  they  were 
standing.  The  few  individuals  surrounding 
the  woman  quickly  grew  into  a  large  crowd, 
which  he  estimated  numbered  at  least  100. 
According  to  CAPT  Beck's  graphic  descrip- 


tion of  the  event,  the  crowd  was.  "trying  to 
allure  the  young  lady  into  exposing  her 
breasts  because  they  were  shouting  "tits, 
tits,  tits"  *  *  *  after  about  five  or  six  of  the 
chants,  the  admiral  said  to  me.  "Am  I  hear- 
ing what  I  think  I  am  hearing'.'"  and  I  said. 
"Well.  Admiral,  if  you  think  that  you  are 
hearing  'tits'  shouted,  yes,  you  are  abso- 
lutely right."  About  15  to  20  seconds 
later  *  *  *  the  crowd  aroused  in  claps  and 
hurraying,  and  one  person  in  the  center,  and 
we  could  not  see  the  center  of  it  because  we 
were  at  the  same  level,  but  I  did  and  we 
could  see  the  girl's  top  of  her  bathing  suit 
being  held  up  in  the  air  by 
someone  *  *  *  the  admiral  turned  to  me  and 
said.  "Well.  I  guess  that's  the  end  of  that." 
and  I  said.  "Well,  maybe  not.  maybe  not.  ad- 
miral." And  subsequent  to  that,  there  was 
then  a  chorus,  the  words  (sic)  "bush"  being 
used  several  times,  and  I  was  looking  at  the 
mass  of  humanity  In  front  of  me.  At  that 
time.       the       admiral       started       walking 


away 


*  the  security  of  the  Hilton  came 


and    dispersed    the    crowd."    (Transcript    at 
1000-1001.) 

In  addition  to  the  photographs  mentioned 
above,  CAPT  Beck's  testimony  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  observations  of  LCDR  Jo- 
seph Fordham.  In  a  statement  to  DCIS  inves- 
tigators on  27  October  1992.  LCDR  Fordham 
stated  that  he  was  standing  on  the  patio 
near  the  VA-126  suite  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
night  at  which  time  he  heard  a  group  of  men 
chanting,  "show  us  your  tits."  When  he 
turned  to  observe  the  scene,  he  witnessed 
two  women  expose  their  breasts.  He  further 
stated  that  "the  women  were  not  being  co- 
erced" and  were  "laughing"  during  the  inci- 
dent. Ap|>ellate  Exhibit  LXXVI.  Attachment 
I. 

Saturday.  07  September  1991 

The  court  next  turns  to  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er ADM  Kelso  was  ever  present  on  the  patio 
on  Saturday  evening.  07  September  1991. 

17.  This  court  finds  that  ADM  Kelso's 
movements  and  activities  during  the  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  early  evening  hours  of 
Saturday.  07  September  1991.  are  not  in  dis- 
pute. He  departed  the  Hilton  at  approxi- 
mately 0700  in  the  company  of  CAPT  Howard 
for  an  official  visit  to  a  classified  area  lo- 
cated near  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Hilton  around  1400.  At  approxi- 
mately 1500.  he  attended  a  "Flag  Panel." 
which  ended  at  approximately  1700.  At  ap- 
proximately 1800.  ADM  Kelso  attended  an  of- 
ficial awards  banquet  on  the  first  floor  of 
Hilton,  which  featured  Secretary  Garrett  as 
the  guest  speaker. 

18.  What  is  in  dispute,  however,  is  whether 
ADM  Kelso  ever  visited  the  patio  following 
his  departure  from  the  banquet  and  prior  to 
his  departure  from  the  Hilton  to  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  for  his  return  trip  to  Washington. 
D.C.  The  defense  opines  that  this  was  the  ap- 
proximate time  period  numerous  indecent 
assaults  occurred  in  the  third  floor  hallway 
and  on  the  patio.  The  assaults  were  per- 
petrated upon  female  officers  and  civilian 
attendees  in  the  hallway  of  the  third  floor 
and  on  the  patio.  It  was  also  during  this  time 
that  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt  were  on  the 
patio,  and  allegedly  failed  to  prevent  several 
of  their  subordinate  officers  from  touching 
females  on  their  buttocks. 

As  noted  earlier.  ADM  Kelso  testified  that 
he  never  visited  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening.  He  also  testified  that  he  never  wit- 
nessed any  assaultive  or  inappropriate  be- 
havior during  that  evening.  The  court  now 
turns  to  the  voluminous  body  of  evidence 
presented  on  these  most  contentious  issues. 


Attendance  at  the  "Flag  Panel"  and  Saturday 
evening  banquet 
This  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that: 

19.  Secretary  Garrett  arrived  at  Tailhook 
91  around  1400  on  Saturday.  07  September 
1991.  Shortly  following  his  arrival,  he  joined 
ADM  Kelso  and  CAPT  Howard  in  attendance 
at  the  "Flag  Panel." 

20.  At  approximately  1700.  ADM  Kelso  de- 
parted the  "Flag  Panel"  in  the  company  of 
CAPT  Howard.  Secretary  Garrett,  and  Col 
Wayne  Bishop.  USMC.  Secretary  Garrett's 
Executive  Assistant  (EA).  Secretary  Garrett 
Invited  ADM  Kelso  and  CAPT  Howard  to  ac- 
company him  and  Col  Bishop  to  view  the 
symposium's  exhibit  area.  ADM  Kelso  de- 
clined the  invitation  explaining  that  he  had 
already  viewed  the  exhibits.  ADM  Kelso  and 
CAPT  Howard  then  entered  one  of  the  first 
floor  center  elevators  and  proceeded  to  their 
individual  rooms  to  rest  and  to  prepare  for 
attendance  at  the  Saturday  evening  recep- 
tion and  banquet. 

21.  Maj  Edwards  did  not  attend  the  "Flag 
Panel  "  with  ADM  Kelso.  He  participated  in  a 
5K  running  event  during  the  time  of  ADM 
Kelso's  Saturday  morning/early  afternoon  of- 
ficial activities.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Hil- 
ton. Maj  Edwards  discovered  that  ADM  Kelso 
had  already  departed  the  "Flag  Panel  "  and 
returned  to  his  room.  He  then  went  to  see 
ADM  Kelso  in  his  room  to  ensure  that  he  was 
properly  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  ban- 
quet and  the  required  dress.  Transcript  at 
241,  1081. 

22.  At  approximately  1830.  Maj  Edwards  re- 
turned to  ADM  Kelso's  room  to  escort  him  to 
the  banquet,  scheduled  to  begin  at  1900.  ADM 
Kelso  was  wearing  a  suit  and  tie  and  he  wore 
these  to  the  banquet.  ADM  Kelso  and  Maj 
Edwards  were  joined  by  CAPT  Howard  on  the 
way  to  the  banquet  room  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Hilton.  Maj  Edwards  did  not  at- 
tend the  banquet.  Upon  arrival  at  the  ban- 
quet area.  Maj  Edwards  parted  company  with 
ADM  Kelso  and  CAPT  Howard. 

23.  During  the  banquet.  ADM  Kelso  sat  at 
the  head  table  with  a  number  of  high  rank- 
ing dignitaries,  including  Secretary  Garrett 
who  was  the  keynote  speaker.  Following  the 
banquet,  and  prior  to  leaving  the  banquet 
room.  Secretary  Garrett,  VADM  Dunleavy, 
ADM  Kelso,  and  other  senior  officers  en- 
gaged in  conversation  about  making  a  visit 
to  third  floor.  During  his  in-court  testimony. 
ADM  Kelso  acknowledged  that  he  engaged  in 
"some  general  discussion"  with  Secretary 
Garrett  and  VADM  Dunleavy  following  the 
banquet.  Transcript  at  pp.  352.  388.  427-428. 
503. 

The  question  of  ADM  Kelso's  visit  to  the  patio 
The  defense  Initially  submitted  thirty-four 
Reports  of  Interview  (ROD''  in  support  of 
their  averment  that  ADM  Kelso  visited  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening.  The  ROI's  were 
prepared  by  DCIS  investigators  from  notes 
taken  during  oral  interviews  of  Tailhook  91 
attendees.  The  vast  majority  of  interviews 
were  conducted  during  a  period  from  ap- 
proximately July  1992  to  January  1993.  some 
8  to  14  months  following  Tailhook  91.  Of  the 
thirty-four  attendees  who  were  subjects  of 
the  ROI's,  ten  appeared  as  in-court  wit- 
nesses, and  five  were  the  subjects  of  stipula- 
tions of  expected  testimony.  The  testimony 
of  one  of  the  nine  who  testified  in  court.  Ms. 
Karye  LaRocque,  was  withdrawn  by  the  de- 
fense and  disregarded  by  the  court.  The  de- 
fense also  withdrew  the  ROI  relating  to  the 
statement  of  LCDR  Paul  LaRocque.  All  re- 
maining ROI's,  with  related  corrections  or 
clarifications  noted  by  counsel  on  the  record, 
were  considered  by  the  court  together  with 
all  other  evidence  of  record.  However,  the 


court  gave  the  greatest  weight  to  the  ROI's 
which  were  augmented  by  in-court  testi- 
mony or  by  stipulations  of  expected  testi- 
mony. See  Appellate  Exhibit  CXCIV. 

In  addition  to  the  ROI's  and  related  deriva- 
tive testimony,  the  defense  and  the  govern- 
ment presented  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses and  numerous  documents  in  suppwrt 
of  their  respective  positions. 
Key  evidence 

The  court  further  finds  that: 

24.  In  evaluating  the  key  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  defense  position  that  ADM  Kelso 
did.  in  fact,  visit  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  following  corroborating  facts 
supporting  this  contention  were  established 
by  the  evidence.  More  specifically,  this  court 
finds  that: 

(a)  The  patio  area  was  well-lighted,  mak- 
ing identification  more  certain. 

(b)  ADM  Kelso's  distinctive  physical  fea- 
tures make  him  easily  recognizable,  a  fact 
which  was  noted  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 

(c)  The  vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  ob- 
served ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  between  2130 
and  2300,  and  close  in  time  with  the  surge  of 
banquet  attendees  coming  onto  the  patio. 

(d)  ADM  Kelso  was  observed  by  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  in  the  same  general 
area  of  the  patio,  that  is.  along  the  front  of 
the  patio  between  the  entrance  to  the  center 
bank  of  elevators  and  the  planters.  Compare 
testimony  of  witnesses  to  related  diagrams 
of  the  patio.  Appellate  Exhibits  XCVII.  CV, 
CXVIII. 

(e)  A  number  of  witnesses  observed  ADM 
Kelso  in  the  company  of  Secretary  Garrett 
on  the  patio.  Since  Secretary  Garrett  did  not 
arrive  at  Tailhook  91  until  Saturday  after- 
noon, this  minimizes  the  likelihood  these 
witnesses  were  confusing  Friday  and  Satur- 
day evenings. 

(f)  A  number  of  witnesses  observed  ADM 
Kelso  conversing  with  the  young  aviators  on 
the  patio  on  either  Friday  or  Saturday 
evening,  or  on  both  evenings.  VADM 
Dunleavy  strongly  encouraged  the  many  flag 
officers  in  attendance  to  engage  in  one-on- 
one  social  interaction  with  junior  aviators. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  Tailhook  91  agenda. 
Transcript  at  p.  1021.  The  purpose  of  this 
interaction  was  to  elicit  the  views  and  true 
feelings  of  the  junior  aviators  regarding  the 
state  of  naval  aviation.  ADM  Kelso  stated  to 
Mr.  Suessman  during  his  23  July  1992  inter- 
view that  he  was  most  interested  in  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  all  attendees  regarding  the 
Navy's  aviation  plan  for  the  future.  As  noted 
earlier,  he  was  especially  interested  in  ob- 
taining the  views  of  junior  male  aviators  re- 
garding the  issue  of  expanding  the  role  of  fe- 
male aviators.  The  evidence  reveals  that 
many  of  the  junior  aviators  spent  the  major- 
ity of  their  time  socializing  and  conversing 
on  the  patio  and  in  the  various  squadron  hos- 
pitality suites.  Thus,  it  was  in  these  areas 
that  the  Hag  officers,  including  ADM  Kelso, 
found  the  greatest  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  junior  aviators  one-on-one. 

25.  This  court  further  finds  that  many  of 
the  eyewitnesses  gave  persuasive  detailed  ac- 
counts of  their  observations  of  ADM  Kelso's 
presence  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening, 
notwithstanding  disparities  regarding  exact 
times,  modes  of  dress,  and  specific  locations. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  the  witnesses  insisted 
that  their  recollections  were  uncommonly 
clear  not  only  because  of  that  rare  and  mem- 
orable opportunity  of  seeing  the  CNO  and 
SECNAV  in  person,  but  also  because  of  other 
memorable  events  surrounding  their  per- 
sonal activities  during  Tailhook  91,  and  Sat- 
urday evening  in  particular.  These  key  wit- 
nesses include:   CAPT  James  Terrill,   USN; 


CDR  Kathleen  Ramsey,  JAGC,  USN;  LCDR 
Richard  Scudder.  USN;  Col  Raymond  Powell, 
USMC  (Ret);  CDR  John  Hoefel.  USN;  CDR 
David  Cronk.  USN;  LCDR  James  Quinn. 
USN;  CDR  Richard  Martin.  USN;  CAPT  Rob- 
ert Nordgen.  USN  (Ret);  CDR  George  Ghio, 
USN;  Capt  Ronald  Rives.  USMCR;  and  LT 
John  Morlarty,  USN. 

26.  CAPT  James  Terrill.  currently  a.ssigned 
to  the  staff  of  Commander  Naval  Air  Force. 
Atlantic  (COMNAVAIRLANT).  testified  with 
confidence  concerning  his  observation  of 
ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening.  CAPT  Terrill  was  previously  inter- 
viewed by  DCIS  investigators,  however,  he 
stated  that  he  was  never  asked  during  the 
interview  to  comment  on  whether  ADM 
Kelso  was  ever  present  on  the  patio.  He 
added  that  his  knowledge  of  ADM  Kelso 
being  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening  was 
discussed  with  the  COMNAVAIRLANT  SUff 
Judge  Advocate.  CDR  Tom  Taylor,  after  he 
had  read  an  article  in  a  local  Tidewater  area 
newspaper  that  ADM  Kelso's  presence  on  the 
patio  was  in  question.  In  discussing  the  arti- 
cle's speculation  regarding  the  location  of 
ADM  Kelso  on  Saturday  evening.  CAPT 
Terrill  stated  that  he  commented.  "Well.  I 
know  where  he  was."  His  discussion  with 
CDR  Taylor  was  later  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  defense  counsel,  and  this 
resulted  in  his  being  called  as  a  witness. 

In  describing  his  activities  on  Saturday 
evening.  CAPT  Terrill  testified  he  did  not  at- 
tend the  banquet.  Following  dinner  at  the 
Hilton,  he  went  up  to  the  third  fioor  patio  to 
visit  with  friends.  He  stated  he  was  not  wear- 
ing a  watch,  but  estimated  he  arrived  on  the 
patio  around  2000.  and  departed  at  approxi- 
mately 2200.  CAPT  Terrill  testified  further 
that  just  after  finishing  a  conversation,  he 
looked  up  to  see  who  else  was  on  the  patio. 
At  that  moment  he  observed  ADM  Kelso 
about  one  arm's  length  to  his  left  and  Sec- 
retary Garrett  about  one  arm's  length'  to  his 
right,  and  that  both  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  separate  groups.  He  estimated 
that  his  observation  of  ADM  Kelso  and  Sec- 
retary Garrett  occurred  sometime  between 
2130  and  2200.  He  stated  that  he  was  sure, 
however,  that  his  observation  occurred 
shortly  after  he  observed  "all  of  the  suits 
coming  in  from  the  banquet."  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  he  recalled  that  the  sightings 
occurred  on  Saturday  night  rather  than  Fri- 
day. CAPT  Terrill  further  stated  that  he  was 
able  to  recognize  ADM  Kelso  from  "numer- 
ous exposures,  videos  and  pictures.  "  He  also 
stated  that  he  was  embarked  on  several  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  time  ADM  Kelso  was  the  Sixth  Fleet 
Commander,  and  he  had  seen  him  in  person 
several  times.  He  further  stated  he  recog- 
nized Secretary  Garrett  from  photographs, 
both  official  and  unofficial.  See  Transcript 
at  pp.  688-701. 

27.  CDR  Kathleen  Ramsey.  JAGC.  USN. 
currently  a  sitting  military  trial  judge,  was 
interviewed  by  an  NIS  special  agent  on  14 
November  1991.  only  five  weeks  following 
Tailhook  91.  At  that  time,  the  question  of 
whether  ADM  Kelso  was  present  on  the  patio 
at  any  time  during  Tailhook  91  was  not  at 
issue.  In  fact,  as  will  be  addressed  later  In  a 
separate  finding,  the  evidence  reveals  that 
the  NIS  investigation  never  focused  on  the 
conduct  or  accountability  of  any  fiag  officer 
in  attendance  at  Tailhook  91.  nor  were  any 
flag  officers  or  high  ranking  civilian  officials 
ever  interviewed  during  the  NIS  investiga- 
tion. (See  Finding  of  Fact  63.)  During  the 
NIS  interview.  CDR  Ramsey  stated  that  she 
was  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening  be- 
tween 2200  and  2330.  during  which  time  she 
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observed  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM  Kelso  and 
VADM  Dunleavy  in  the  pool  area.  See  Appel- 
late Exhibit  LXXVII. 

In  a  stipulation  of  expected  testimony. 
CDR  Ramsey  related  that  although  she  could 
not  now  swear  to  seeing  either  Secretary 
Garrett  or  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  that 
evening  due  to  the  lapse  of  time,  she  believes 
her  statement  to  NIS  was  accurate  at  the 
time  she  gave  it.  In  describing  her  activities, 
she  stated  she  attended  Tailhook  91  with  her 
husband.  CAPT  Robert  Ramsey,  an  aviator 
who  retired  from  the  Navy  in  July  1993.  In  a 
detailed  description  of  events,  she  stated  she 
and  her  husband  attended  the  Saturday 
afternoon  "Flag  Panel."  Later  at  approxi- 
mately 1800.  they  attended  the  Saturday 
evening  banquet  featuring  Secretary  Garrett 
as  the  guest  speaker.  Following  the  banquet, 
which  concluded  sometime  between  2100  and 
2130.  she  and  her  husband  went  directly  to 
the  third  floor  pool  patio  area.  She  stated 
that  they  entered  the  patio  through  the  re- 
volving doors  leading  from  the  elevators  to 
avoid  the  hallway  or  the  hospitality  suites. 
She  did  not  want  to  transit  either  of  these 
areas  because  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  1988  S.vmposium.  at  which  time 
someone  threw  drinks  on  her  in  the  hallway. 
In  confirming  the  accuracy  of  her  prior 
statement  to  NIS  concerning  her  observation 
of  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM  Kelso  and  VADM 
Dunleavy.  CDR  Ramsey  explained  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  together.  She  believed 
she  was  near  the  NSWC  suite  (room  305)  at 
the  time  she  observed  ADM  Kelso,  and  she 
recognized  him  because  of  his  distinctive 
eyebrows.  She  also  stated  she  spoke  to 
VADM  Dunleavy.  exchanging  pleasantries. 
See  .Appellate  Exhibit  CXXXVl. 

28.  LCDR  Richard  Scudder.  assigned  to  HS- 
3.  NAS  Jacksonville.  Florida,  furnished  an 
oral  statement  to  DCIS  investigators  on  28 
September  1992.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CX. 
With  the  exception  of  several  minor  correc- 
tions, he  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  28 
September  statement  during  his  in-court  tes- 
timony. 

LCDR  Scudder  testified  that  he  attended 
the  Saturday  evening  banquet,  which  ended 
between  2100  and  2115.  Following  the  ban- 
quet, he  returned  to  his  room  to  change  into 
casual  clothing.  He  immediately  departed 
his  room  and  set  out  to  find  his  commanding 
officer,  who  was  lodged  at  the  hotel  "Circus 
Circus."  to  inform  him  of  a  time  change  for 
their  Sunday  morning  return  flight  to  NAS 
Cecil  Field.  Florida.  On  the  way  to  the  hotel, 
he  decided  to  make  a  swing  through  the 
third  P.oor  patio  to  determine  if  his  com- 
manding officer  might  be  in  that  area  since 
he  had  been  unable  to  reach  him  earlier  by 
telephone.  He  moved  around  the  patio  area 
and  through  several  of  the  suites  but  did  not 
see  his  commanding  officer.  As  he  was  de- 
parting the  patio  area  at  approximately  2200. 
he  observed  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM  Kelso, 
and  VADM  Dunleavy.  LCDR  Scudder  testi- 
fied that  they  were  all  in  a  group  surrounded 
by  what  he  described  as  "well-wishers  and 
smoozers."  He  farther  stated  that  all  three 
appeared  to  be  dressed  in  casual  clothing,  ex- 
cept that  Secretary  Garrett  looked  at  if  he 
had  only  taken  off  his  necktie.  Transcript  at 
pp.  642-662. 

29.  Col.  Raymond  Powell,  USMC  (Ret). 
gave  a  statement  to  DCIS  investigators  on  16 
December  1992.  which  was  referenced  earlier 
in  Finding  of  Fact  number  13.  He  was  re- 
quested by  the  defense  as  an  in-court  wit- 
ness, but  was  unable  to  appear  due  to  phys- 
ical incapacitation.  However,  when  ques- 
tioned by  both  defense  and  government  coun- 
sel, he  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  ROI 
summarizing  his  prior  oral  statement. 


In  describing  his  activities.  Col  Powell  re- 
ported he  was  on  the  patio  for  approximately 
forty-five  minutes  on  Saturday  night,  the 
only  night  he  vi.sited  the  patio.  He  further 
stated  that  during  that  time,  he  spent  about 
20  minutes  talking  to  Secretary  Garrett  and 
a  group  of  admirals,  including  ADM  Kelso. 
Col  Powell  also  stated  that  they  were  stand- 
ing about  20  feet  from  the  leg  shaving  suite 
where  women  were  lined  up  to  get  their  legs 
shaved.  He  stated  that  someone  in  the  group 
commented,  "the  girls  must  like  to  have 
their  legs  shaved."  Also,  according  to  Col 
Powell,  he  observed  ADM  Kelso  walk  in  front 
of  the  window  to  the  leg  shaving  suite.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVI.  Attachment  X. 

30.  CDR  John  Hoefel.  then  assigned  as 
VAQ-131  Executive  Officer,  provided  a  state- 
ment to  DCIS  investigators  on  30  October 
1992.  He  reported  observing  ADM  Kelso  on 
the  patio  on  Saturday  evening.  See  Appellate 
Exhibit  CXI.  With  the  exception  of  several 
minor  corrections.  CDR  Hoefel  confirmed  his 
30  October  statement  during  his  in-court  tes- 
timony. 

In  describing  his  activities  and  observa- 
tions. CDR  Hoefel  testified  that  he  was  sure 
he  observed  ADM  Keslo  on  the  patio  on  Sat- 
urday evening  because  he  had  retired  to  bed 
very  early  on  Friday  night.  He  explained  fur- 
ther that  around  1900  on  Saturday  evening  he 
had  dinner  with  two  of  his  friends.  CDRs 
Lane  and  Waltman.  The  trio  returned  to  the 
Hilton  at  approximately  2100  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  third  floor  patio.  CDR  Hoefel 
further  stated  that  he  staked  out  an  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  VAQ-129  suite,  room  302. 
near  a  large  planter  with  a  ledge  that  was 
comfortable  for  sitting.  He  stated  he  had  a 
good  view  of  the  patio  area  from  his  loca- 
tion, and  of  the  individuals  passing  nearby. 
He  stated  that  while  he  was  in  that  area 
someone  in  his  grroup  exclaimed:  "There's 
Secretary  Garrett!"  He  stated  he  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  Secretary  Garrett,  but  when  he 
looked  to  his  right,  he  observed  ADM  Keslo 
and  VADM  Dunleavy  in  company  with  the 
individual  identified  as  Secretary  Garrett. 
He  stated  that  when  he  saw  ADM  Keslo  and 
VADM  Dunleavy  the  thought  came  to  him. 
"here  are  some  people  who  have  a  large  im- 
pact on  your  career."  He  further  stated  that 
the  trio  appeared  to  be  looking  over  the 
patio,  and  it  was  his  impression  they  had 
just  entered  the  patio  from  the  elevators 
since  he  was  aware  the  banquet  had  broken 
up  some  thirty  minutes  earlier.  He  stated 
that  he  observed  the  trio  for  about  five  min- 
utes before  they  left  the  area.  CDR  Hoefel 
explained  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  ADM 
Keslo  and  VADM  Dunleavy  were  wearing 
blue  blazers  and  gray  slacks.  When  asked 
how  he  was  able  to  identify  ADM  Keslo.  CDR 
Hoefel  said,  "ADM  Keslos  not  the  tallest 
man  in  the  world  and  he  has  a  face  that 
looks  like  it's  got  a  lot  written  on  it  *  *  *  a 
heavily  lined  face."  Transcript  at  pp.  663-683. 

31.  CDR  David  Cronk,  VAQ-309  Executive 
Officer,  gave  a  statement  to  DCIS  investiga- 
tors on  09  November  1992.  See  Appellate  Ex- 
hibit cm.  At  that  time,  CDR  Cronk  stated 
he  observed  Secretary  Garrett,  ADM  Kelso, 
and  VADM  Dunleavy  on  the  patio  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Except  for  several  minor  cor- 
rections, he  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  09 
November  statement  during  his  in-court  tes- 
timony. 

CDR  Cronk  testified  that  he  arrived  on  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening  between  2030  and 
2100.  He  stated  that  around  2200  that  evening 
he  observed  ADM  Kelso,  VADM  Dunleavy, 
and  someone  who  he  believed  to  be  Secretary 
Garrett.  Although  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
exact  time,  he  remembered  it  was  shortly 


after  the  banquet  ended.  He  mentioned  that 
when  he  spotted  them  he  remembered  say- 
ing: "Hey.  there's  SECNAV  and  CNO  and 
Dunleavy."  In  describing  the  incident,  he 
also  stated  that  one  of  his  friends.  CDR 
"Kilo"  Parks,  went  over  and  talked  to  some- 
one in  the  group.  When  Parks  returned  from 
the  group,  he  was  given  "some  verbal  abuse 
about  sucking  up  to  the  senior  guys."  CDR 
Cronk  testified  he  was  certain  it  was  Satur- 
day evening.  He  stated  that  he  stayed  up 
very  late  on  Thursday  night  and  actually 
watched  the  sun  rise  on  Friday  morning.  He 
explained  that  he  did  not  recall  going  to  the 
third  floor  anytime  on  Friday  night,  and  he 
was  in  bed  by  around  2000  that  evening.  He 
also  stated  that  a  glass  window  was  broken 
that  evening.  (The  window  was  broken  on 
Saturday,  see  Appellate  Exhibit  CXLIV.)  He 
remembered  glass  falling  and  thinking  to 
himself.  "God.  I'm  glad  nobody  was  standing 
under  that.  "  Transcript  at  pp.  583-600. 

The  court  notes  that  CDR  Kenneth  "Kilo" 
Parks  provided  an  oral  statement  to  DCIS 
investigators  on  03  November  1992.  At  that 
time  CDR  Parks  stated  he  was  on  the  patio 
on  Saturday  night:  however,  he  did  not  state 
that  he  talked  to  Secretary  Garrett,  ADM 
Kelso,  or  VADM  Dunleavy.  He  stated  he  ob- 
served VADM  Dunleavy  on  the  patio  on  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  He  further  stat- 
ed he  had  only  heard  that  Secretary  Garrett 
and  ADM  Kelso  were  on  the  third  floor  on 
Saturday  night.  However,  this  court  finds 
CDR  Cronk's  account  more  credible  since  he 
appeared  as  an  in-court  witness.  Further, 
CDR  Parks'  reference  to  the  third  floor  could 
mean  the  hallway,  the  suites,  or  the  pool 
patio.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CLXXXII. 

32.  LCDR  James  Quinn,  then  assigned  as 
the  Operations  Officer,  COMFITAEW 
WINGPAC.  gave  an  oral  statement  to  DCIS 
investigators  on  14  July  1992.  LCDR  Quinn 
stated  that  he  attended  the  awards  banquet 
on  Saturday  evening.  07  September  1991.  In 
describing  the  occasion,  he  stated  that  he  sat 
beside  CAPT  Jim  Burin,  a  member  of  his 
group,  who  received  the  Carrier  Airlift 
Award,  and  J. A.  Campbell,  who  received  the 
Tailhook  of  the  Year  Award  for  his  work 
during  "Operation  Desert  Storm."  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  following  the  banquet,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  third  floor  and  he  ob- 
served Secretary  Garrett,  ADM  Kelso  and 
VADM  Dunleavy  enter  an  elevator.  He  en- 
tered the  next  elevator  and  arrived  on  the 
third  floor  immediately  following  the  eleva- 
tor carrying  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM  Kelso 
and  VADM  Dunleavy.  He  followed  the  group 
to  the  patio.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CXXVII. 

In  response  to  a  message  inquiry  seeking 
to  confirm  his  14  July  1992  statement,  LCDR 
Quinn  does  not  mention  the  elevator  inci- 
dent. However,  his  observation  of  ADM 
Kelso.  Secretary  Garrett  and  VADM 
Dunleavy  entering  the  elevator  is  specifi- 
cally recorded  in  notes  taken  by  the  inves- 
tigator during  the  interview.  See  Appellate 
Exhibit  CLVIII. 

33.  CDR  Richard  Martin,  then  assigned  to 
VA<3-132,  gave  an  oral  statement  to  DCIS  in- 
vestigators on  23  October  1992.  At  that  time. 
CDR  Martin  stated  that  after  visiting  exhib- 
its and  attending  presentations,  he  went  to 
the  third  floor  hospitality  area.  He  arrived 
on  the  third  floor  at  approximately  2100  and 
departed  at  approximately  0200  the  next 
morning.  He  stated  he  visited  some  of  the 
suites,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the 
patio.  He  further  stated  sometime  that 
evening  he  observed  Secretary  Garrett. 
VADM  Dunleavy.  and  ADM  Kelso  walking  on 
the  patio  towards  the  entrance  to  the  eleva- 
tor lobby.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVI.  At- 
tachment R. 


In  response  to  a  naval  message  inquiry 
seeking  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment, CDR  Martin  stated  he  was  on  the  patio 
on  both  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  He 
further  stated  that  he  observed  ADM  Kelso 
and  VADM  Dunleavy  walking  towards  the 
third  floor  main  guest  elevators  with  a  per- 
son he  beliived  to  be  Secretary  Garrett.  He 
further  stated  to  the  best  of  his  recollection 
the  sighting  occurred  on  Saturday  night  be- 
tween 210O  and  2200.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CXLV. 

34.  CAPT  Robert  Nordgen.  USN  (Ret),  tes- 
tified he  attended  the  Saturday  evening  ban- 
quet. He  stated  during  the  banquet  he  talked 
with  CAPT  Howard,  an  old  friend  with  whom 
he  had  served  on  board  USS  Constellation. 
During  the  conversation,  he  asked  CAPT 
Howard  how  his  job  was  going  and  what  time 
he  would  be  heading  back  to  Washington. 
CAPT  Howard  replied,  "we're  going  to  be 
wheels  in  the  well  at  midnight  *  *  *  the  CNO 
has  a  family  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon 
and  we  need  to  get  back  for  that."  CAFT 
Nordgen  further  stated  ADM  Kelso  sat  at  the 
head  table  at  the  banquet  with  Secretary 
Garrett.  He  stated  the  banquet  ended  around 
2130. 

CAPT  Nordgen  testified  that  following  the 
banquet  he  returned  to  his  room  to  change 
clothes.  He  stated  that  as  he  was  preparing 
to  enter  an  elevator  on  the  first  floor,  he  ob- 
served Secretary  Garrett  enter  a  separate  el- 
evator. He  revealed  that  after  changing 
clothes,  he  returned  to  the  patio,  exiting  the 
elevator  onto  the  patio  near  the  VR-57  suite, 
room  357.  He  remained  in  that  general  area 
talking  with  old  shipmates.  Sometime  later, 
he  observed  Secretary  Garrett.  VADM 
Dunleavy.  and  other  senior  officers  standing 
in  a  group.  He  also  observed  someone  he  be- 
lieved to  be  ADM  Kelso  walking  alone  to- 
wards the  center  bank  of  elevators.  He  re- 
called at  that  moment  he  remarked  to 
RADM  Walker.  "Hey.  that's  amazing  *  *  *  i 
know  that  the  Admiral's  got  to  catch  a  mid- 
night flight.  *  *  *  He's  pushing  it  pretty 
close."  He  further  stated  he  believed  it  was 
about  2315  when  he  sighted  ADM  Kelso.  When 
asked  how  he  would  be  able  to  recognize 
ADM  Kelso.  CAPT  Nordgen  stated  he  met 
ADM  Kelso  when  he  visited  Naval  Air  Com- 
mand Pacific  Headquarters  in  San  Diego,  and 
he  had  been  briefed  by  ADM  Kelso  in  Wash- 
ington. Transcript  at  pp.  702-717. 

35.  Capt  Ronald  Rives.  USMCR  (Inactive) 
gave  a  statement  to  DCIS  investigators  on  21 
October  1992.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVI. 
Attachment  BB.  At  that  time  he  related  he 
observed  three  admirals  on  the  patio  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  ADM  Kelso.  VADM  Dunleavy. 
and  VADM  Fetterman.  Except  for  minor  cor- 
rections, he  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  during  his  in-court  testimony. 

Capt  Rives  testified  that  on  Saturday 
afternoon  he  gambled  for  a  short  time  in  the 
hotel  "Circus  Circus"  casino.  He  returned  to 
the  Hilton  and  went  to  the  patio  around  1900. 
and  he  stayed  in  that  area  until  about  0100. 
Sunday  morning.  While  on  the  patio,  he  stat- 
ed he  observed  the  three  admirals  within  a 
half-hour  on  either  side  of  a  time  frame  be- 
tween about  1930  and  2200.  He  stated  the  ad- 
mirals were  standing  about  20  feet  apart,  and 
he  observed  them  as  he  was  moving  across 
the  patio  from  the  VMFAT  suite  (room  355) 
to  the  Rhino  suite  (room  308).  He  further 
stated  he  was  able  to  recognize  ADM  Kelso 
from  the  many  official  photographs  of  him 
he  had  seen,  and  he  had  been  embarked  on 
ADM  Kelso's  Sixth  Fleet  flagship  as  a  Naval 
Academy  midshipman.  When  asked  how  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  Saturday  night.  Capt 
Rives  explained  he  attended   the  Saturday 


afternoon  "Flag  Panel.  "  and  during  the  dis- 
cussions there  was  heated  dialog  regarding  a 
number  of  topics  including  women  and  F- 
18's.  He  stated  that  he  was  surprised  at  how 
open  the  discussion  was  between  junior  offi- 
cers and  nag  officers.  He  further  stated  when 
he  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  that 
evening  he  wondered  why  he  had  not  been  a 
member  of  the  flag  panel.  See  Transcript  at 
pp.  601-617. 

36.  CDR  George  Ohio,  then  assigned  to  CF- 
14.  gave  a  statement  to  DCIS  investigators 
on  22  July  1992.  CDR  Ohio  stated  that  he  was 
on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening,  and  he 
spotted  ADM  Kelso  and  VADM  Dunleavy  on 
the  pool  deck:  however,  he  could  not  recall 
the  approximate  time.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CXXVI.  CDR  Ghio  confirmed  his  earlier 
statement  to  DCIS  investigators  by  message 
from  USS  Kitty  Hawk.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CLVII. 

37.  LT  John  Moriarty,  then  assigned  to 
VFA-15.  NAS  Cecil  Field.  Florida,  supplied  a 
statement  to  DCIS  investigators  on  25  Sep- 
tember 1992.  LT  Moriarty  revealed  that  on 
Saturday.  07  September  1991.  he  went  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  Hilton  at  around  1100.  and 
again  between  2100  and  2130.  WTien  he  arrived 
that  evening,  he  found  the  third  floor  area 
"packed  with  wall-to-wall  people."  He  also 
stated  the  hallway  "stunk."  LT  Moriarty 
further  stated  that  he  exited  the  revolving 
doors  leading  to  the  patio.  Upon  arriving  on 
the  patio,  he  observecl  "a  bunch  of  admirals" 
talking  to  "guys."  Included  in  this  group 
were  Secretary  Garrett,  ADM  Kelso,  and 
VADM  Dunleavy.  He  stated  that  he  talked 
with  VADM  Dunleavy  for  a  few  minutes.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVI.  Attachment  U. 
When  asked  by  defense  counsel  to  confirm 
his  account  set  forth  in  the  ROI.  LT 
Moriarty  stated  he  could  not  recall  his  state- 
ment. 

38.  The  court  further  finds  that  a  number 
of  the  witnesses  who  testified  were  ambiva- 
lent regarding  their  prior  statements  to 
DCIS  investigators.  Some  of  these  witnesses 
admitted  to  being  personally  intimidated  in 
knowing  that  ADM  Kelso  denied  ever  being 
on  the  patio  during  his  in-court  testimony. 
However,  the  majority  of  these  witnesses 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  their  prior  state- 
ments. These  witnesses  include:  RADM  Paul 
Parcells.  Deputy  Commander.  Naval  Forces. 
Central  Command;  CAPT  Daniel  Whalen. 
USN  (Ret);  Mrs.  Margaret  Handy.  GS-9;  and 
LT  Ellen  Moore.  VA-42. 

39.  RADM  Parcells  furnished  a  sworn  state- 
ment to  DCIS  investigators  on  15  October 
1992.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CXXX.  At  that 
time,  he  related  that  he  observed  Secretary 
Garrett  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening  in 
the  company  of  ADM  Kelso.  However,  during 
his  in-court  testimony.  RADM  Parcells  stat- 
ed although  he  believed  his  statement  was 
true  at  the  time  he  gave  it.  he  reanalyzed  his 
statement  after  learning  ADM  Kelso  had  tes- 
tified he  was  not  present  on  the  patio  on  Sat- 
urday. In  addressing  the  impact  of  ADM 
Kelso's  denial,  he  stated.  "What  I've  got  to 
say  is  that  I  still  feel  that  I  saw  him  there, 
but  my  degree  of  confidence  in  that  feeling  is 
very,  very  low  .  .  .  ." 

In  describing  his  visit  to  the  patio  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  RADM  Parcells  stated  that 
he  attended  the  Saturday  evening  banquet. 
Following  the  banquet  he  returned  to  his 
room  at  the  Hilton  to  change  clothes.  Some- 
time later  he  visited  the  patio.  He  explained 
that  he  exited  the  elevator  entrance  onto  the 
patio.  After  walking  a  short  distance,  he  ob- 
served Secretary  Garrett  and  ADM  Kelso  in 
front  of  him  dressed  in  sport  clothing.  Tran- 
script at  pp.  973-996. 


40.  CAPT  Whalen  gave  a  statement  to  DCIS 
investigators  on  09  December  1992.  At  that 
time.  CAPT  Whalen  stated  he  observed  ADM 
Kelso.  VADM  Dunleavy.  and  CAPT  Howard 
on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening  for  a  short 
time.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CII. 

During  his  in-court  testimony.  CAPT 
Whalen  revealed  that  he  visited  the  patio  on 
Friday  night  and  observed  ADM  Kelso  con- 
versing with  a  crowd  of  individuals.  He  esti- 
mated he  was  only  on  the  patio  that  evening 
for  15  to  20  minutes.  He  testified  further  that 
he  visited  the  patio  again  on  Saturday 
evening  and  he  observed  CAPT  Howard  in  a 
"transient  mode."  He  recalled  the  event  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  speak  with  ADM  Kelso 
regarding  being  free  for  certain  duties  since 
having  been  relieved  of  his  TQL  responsibil- 
ities. He  explained  that  when  he  approached 
CAPT  Howard  and  indicated  a  desire  to 
speak  with  ADM  Kelso.  CAPT  Howard  re- 
plied, "You  aren't  going  to  get  to  the  big  guy 
tonight  .  .  .  we're  out  of  here."  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  stated  that  he  observed 
ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  that  evening,  CAPT 
Whalen  stated  "it  was  his  gait."  He  also 
stated  he  was  in  company  with  Ms.  Margaret 
Handy  and  other  civilian  OPNAV  personnel 
on  the  patio  for  most  of  the  evening. 

Following  further  intense  questioning. 
CAPT  Whalen  stated  that  he  was  no  longer 
sure  he  observed  ADM  Kelso  with  CAPT 
Howard.  He  specifically  stated  "if  Frank 
Kelso  says  that  he  wasn't  out  there  on  Sat- 
urday. I  take  him  at  his  word,  absolutely." 
Transcript  at  pp.  544-579. 

41.  Ms.  Margaret  Handy.  GS-9  Secretary. 
OPNAV  (Ne8).  in  an  oral  statement  to  DCIS 
investigators  on  07  December  1992  explained 
that  after  the  banquet  on  Saturday  evening, 
she  went  to  the  third  floor  patio.  While  on 
the  patio,  she  observed  Secretary  Garrett, 
ADM  Kelso.  VADM  Dunleavy  and  VADM 
Fetterman.  She  stated  the  group  walked  by 
her  and  stopped  to  say  hello.  They  were  all 
wearing  civilian  clothing.  She  was  unable  to 
recall  the  time  of  the  encounter.  See  Appel- 
late Exhibit  CXIV. 

During  her  in-court  testimony.  Ms.  Handy 
denied  she  ever  stated  on  07  December  that 
she  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio.  She 
stated  that  she  could  not  remember  whether 
she  observed  other  members  of  the  group  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  evening.  In  short.  Ms. 
Handy  stated  that  due  to  the  passage  of 
time,  she  was  now  unable  to  recall  the 
events  of  Saturday  evening,  or  what  she 
mentioned  to  the  interviewing  investigators. 
She  did  acknowledge  she  was  aware  ADM 
Kelso  had  denied  being  on  the  patio  on  Sat- 
urday night.  She  also  acknowledged  she  was 
in  the  process  of  moving  to  a  new  position  in 
OPNAV  and  she  would  be  working  closely 
with  personnel  in  the  CNO's  office.  Tran- 
script at  pp.  721-746.  797-791. 

42.  LT  Ellen  Moore,  then  assigned  to  VA- 
42.  gave  an  oral  statement  to  DCIS  investiga- 
tors on  15  September  1992.  LT  Moore  stated 
that  she  visited  the  patio  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 07  September  1991.  She  stated  that  dur- 
ing this  time,  she  was  shocked  at  observing 
a  "topless"  female  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  unidentified  male.  She  men- 
tioned how  Tailhook  literally  "takes  over" 
the  pool  and  the  hotel,  and  "the  prevailing 
attitude  displayed  to  the  general  public  is 
that  you  should  not  be  here  knowing  how 
drunk  sailors  can  act."  She  further  stated 
that  she  visited  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening,  but  avoided  the  hallway  because  she 
did  not  want  to  subject  herself  to  any  abuse. 
LT  Moore  said  she  observed  ADM  Kelso  and 
VADM  Dunleavy  on  the  patio  early  Saturday 
evening.  She  departed  the  patio  airound  0400 
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Sunday    morning.     See    Appellate    Exhibit 
CVIII. 

LT  Moore  testified  in  court  that  many  as- 
pects of  the  ROI  reporting  her  oral  state- 
ment were  inaccurate.  See  Transcript  at  pp. 
617-641.  For  example,  she  noted  that  she  did 
not  state  she  observed  a  "topless"  female.  In 
addition,  she  testified  she  did  not  state  she 
observed  either  ADM  Kelso  or  VADM 
Dunleavy  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening. 
However,  she  testified  that  she  was  aware 
she  was  being  called  to  testify  since  the  ROI 
summarizing  her  oral  statement  indicated 
she  had  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  on 
Saturday  evening.  She  further  acknowledged 
that  during  a  prior  discussion  with  LCDR 
Little.  CDR  Tritfs  detailed  defense  counsel, 
she  expressed  concerns  about  being  the  only 
one  who  would  place  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio 
on  Saturday  evening.  Transcript  at  631.  This 
court  finds  the  tenor  of  LT  Moore's  testi- 
mony revealed  she  was  intimidated  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  testify  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  the  ROI  reflecting  her  15  Sep- 
tember 1992  oral  statement.  However,  the 
statement  given  by  her  at  that  time  is  spe- 
cifically confirmed  by  the  interviewer's 
notes  taken  during  the  interview.  See  Appel- 
late Exhibit  CIX. 

43.  This  court  further  finds  some  of  the 
witnesses  stated  they  observed  ADM  Kelso 
on  the  patio,  but  were  unsure  whether  the 
sighting  occurred  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
night.  These  witnesses  include:  RADM  James 
Finney.  USN;  LCDR  Lawrence  Rice.  USN; 
and  IstLt  Adam  Tharp.  USMC. 

44.  RADM  Finney  was  questioned  by  DCIS 
investigators  on  02  October  1992  in  a  taped 
interview  which  was  later  transcribed.  Dur- 
ing the  interview.  RADM  Finney  was  asked 
if  he  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  on 
Friday  night.  He  responded  that  he  did  not 
see  ADM  Kelso  on  Friday  night,  but  he  did 
see  him  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  night. 
Later  in  the  interview,  the  investigator  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  who  RADM  Finney 
had  seen  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening. 
During  this  part  of  the  interview.  RADM 
Finney  stated  he  arrived  on  the  patio  that 
evening  around  2200.  He  then  stated  to  the 
investigator.  "[YJou  asked  me  before  did  I 
see  the  CNO  Friday  night  *  *  *  i  saw  him 
Saturday  night  out  there  *  *  *  around 
2300  *  *  *  plus  or  minus  a  few  [minutes]." 
When  questioned  as  to  how  ADM  Kelso  was 
dressed,  RADM  Finney  stated,  "I  don't 
remember  »  *  *  I'm  not  100  percent  sure,  but 
I  think  he  may  have  still  been  in  his  suit." 
When  pressed  further  on  his  recollection  of 
his  observation  of  ADM  Kelso  on  Saturday 
night,  the  investigator  stated,  "You  sure 
that's  not  Friday  night?"  In  response  to 
RADM  Finney's  response  in  the  affirmative, 
the  investigator  stated,  "We  think  he  left  be- 
fore Saturday  night."  (The  investigator  was 
wrong. »  In  making  this  comment,  the  inves- 
tigator explained  to  RADM  Finney  that  he 
was  not  attempting  to  change  his  mind  but 
was  trying  to  test  the  firmness  of  his  recol- 
lection. At  that  point,  RADM  Finney  acqui- 
esced by  stating,  "Well,  if  you  think  he  left 
already,  maybe  I  didn't  see  him  *  *  *  Maybe 
it  was  Friday  night."  RADM  Finney  stated 
further  that  he  was  aware  CAFT  Howard  was 
a  part  of  ADM  Kelso's  group,  but  he  did  not 
see  him  on  the  patio  that  evening  with  ADM 
Kelso.  See  Enclosure  to  Appellate  Exhibit 
CXXXIV. 

In  a  stipulation  of  expected  testimony.  Ap- 
pellate Exhibit  CXXXIV,  RADM  Finney  stat- 
ed that  when  he  made  the  statement  to  the 
investigator  that  he  observed  ADM  Kelso  on 
the  patio  on  Saturday  evening  "there  was  no 
question   in  his  mind."   He   was  very   firm 


about  the  time  being  Saturday.  He  ques- 
tioned his  recollection  only  after  the  inves- 
tigator stated  to  him  that  ADM  Kelso  had 
left  before  Saturday  night. 

In  describing  his  activities  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings.  RADM  Finney  stated  he 
attended  the  banquets  on  both  evenings;  he 
went  to  his  room  and  changed  clothes  follow- 
ing each  banquet:  he  visited  the  patio  on 
both  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings:  and  he 
visited  the  Strike  Warfare  suite  during  each 
visit.  He  stated  that  he  related  his  observa- 
tion of  ADM  Kelso  to  these  activities.  He 
stated  he  saw  ADM  Kelso  around  2200  on  the 
patio  outside  of  the  planters  straight  out 
from  the  Strike  Warfare  suite.  ADM  Kelso 
was  approximately  10  to  20  feet  from  his  po- 
sition. He  stated  that  he  is  sure  he  observed 
ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  only  one  night.  He 
did  not  recall  seeing  Secretary  Garrett  ex- 
cept at  the  banquet  on  Saturday.  RADM 
Finney  further  stated  that  his  recognition  of 
ADM  Kelso  was  based  on  previous  face-to- 
face  meetings  and  briefings  given  to  him  on 
several  occasions. 

45.  In  separate  statement  to  DCIS  inves- 
tigators, both  LCDR  Rice  and  IstLt  Tharp 
stated  they  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio 
on  Saturday  evening.  LCDR  Rice  stated  that 
while  on  the  patio  that  evening,  he  observed 
Secretary  Garrett  and  ADM  Kelso  "glad- 
handing"  with  a  group  of  individuals,  none  of 
whom  he  recognized.  He  estimated  the  time 
to  be  around  2000.  He  recalled  the  sighting  as 
occurring  on  Saturday  because  that  was  the 
day  of  the  "Flag  Panel."  See  Appellate  Ex- 
hibit LXXVI,  Attachment  Z.  IstLt  Tharp 
stated  sometime  during  that  evening  he  was 
introduced  to  ADM  Kelso  and  VADM 
Fetterman.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVI. 
Attachment  EE. 

In  separate  stipulations  of  expected  testi- 
mony. LCDR  Rice  and  IstLt  Tharp  stated 
they  observed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio,  but 
could  not  now  recall  whether  the  sighting 
occurred  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night.  Both 
stated  they  had  no  reason  to  lie  to  the  inves- 
tigators at  the  time  of  their  statements. 
Each  also  stated  that  no  one  influenced  their 
respective  statements  to  counsel  in  arriving 
at  the  stipulations  of  expected  testimony. 
See  Appellate  Exhibits  CXXXVII  and 
CXXXV. 

Finding  that  ADM  Kelso  visited  the  patio  on 
Saturday  evening 

46.  Based  on  the  convincing  nature  of  the 
testimonial  evidence  and  the  many  corrobo- 
rating facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
such  evidence,  this  court  finds  ADM  Kelso  is 
in  error  in  his  assertion  that  he  did  not  visit 
the  patio  on  Saturday  evening.  This  court 
specifically  finds  ADM  Kelso  visited  the 
third  deck  patio  at  some  time  during  the 
evening  hours  of  07  September  1991.  This 
court  further  finds  ADM  Kelso  was  exposed 
to  incidents  of  inappropriate  behavior  while 
on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening,  including 
public  nudity  and  "leg  shaving  activities." 

The  finding  by  this  court  that  ADM  Kelso 
is  in  error  as  to  his  movements  and  activi- 
ties on  Saturday  evening  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  highly  contradictory,  and 
often  implausible,  nature  of  the  testimony 
presented  by  the  government.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  court  further  finds: 

47.  ADM  Kelso  gave  a  summary  account  of 
his  movements  and  activities  on  Saturday 
evening  during  his  in-court  testimony.  He 
testified  that  following  the  banquet  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  casino  which  was  located  on 
the  same  floor;  gambled  with  VADM  (then 
RADM)  Spane  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half: 
and  he  never  left  the  casino  until  he  de- 
parted for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  at  approxi- 


mately 2330.  He  also  related  he  "believed" 
Maj  Edwards  was  with  him  in  the  casino. 
When  questioned  by  the  trial  counsel  as  to 
how  sure  he  was  that  he  did  not  visit  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening.  ADM  Kelso  re- 
plied, "I  am  positive  I  was  not."  Transcript 
at  pp.  352-354. 

This  court  finds,  however,  the  degree  of 
certainty  expressed  by  ADM  Kelso  during  his 
in-court  testimony  was  much  more  definite 
than  it  was  during  his  sworn  statement  to 
Mr.  Suessman,  DCIS,  on  15  April  1993,  some 
nine  months  earlier.  At  that  time,  ADM 
Kelso  stated  he  could  have  gone  back  to  his 
room  following  the  Saturday  banquet.  He 
also  stated  to  the  "best  of  his  recollection" 
he  did  not  visit  the  third  floor  that  evening. 
See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXII. 

48.  VADM  Spane  testified  in  support  of 
ADM  Kelso's  account  of  his  activities  follow- 
ing the  banquet.  See  Transcript  at  pp.  519- 
543.  VADM  Spane  testified  that  he  was  with 
ADM  Kelso  in  the  casino  following  the  ban- 
quet, and  ADM  Kelso  never  left  the  casino 
prior  to  departing  for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 

VADM  Spane,  currently  serving  as  Com- 
mander, Naval  Air  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
testified  he  first  met  ADM  Kelso  while  ADM 
Kelso  was  serving  as  Commander,  Sixth 
Fleet.  In  1990,  he  served  as  ADM  Kelso's  Op- 
erations Officer  on  the  CINCLANTFLT  Staff. 

In  describing  the  events  of  Saturday 
evening.  VADM  Spane  testified  he  attended 
the  Saturday  evening  banquet,  which  ended 
about  2130.  He  mentioned  observing  ADM 
Kelso  sitting  at  the  head  table  but  did  not 
speak  to  him  during  the  banquet.  He  did  not 
change  clothes  following  the  banquet,  but 
went  straight  to  the  casino  and  to  the  same 
crap  table  where  he  had  won  the  night  be- 
fore. He  related  that  he  left  the  banquet 
room  before  ADM  Kelso  departed.  About  fif- 
teen minutes  later,  ADM  Kelso  arrived  unex- 
pectedly in  the  casino.  Following  a  brief  dis- 
cussion, they  began  playing  craps.  He  de- 
scribed ADM  Kelso  as  wearing  a  doubled 
breasted  suit  and  tie.  He  acknowledged  there 
was  a  structure  between  the  banquet  room 
and  the  casino,  so  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  ADM  Kelso's  entry  into 
the  casino.  He  stated  ADM  Kelso  never  left 
the  casino,  and  they  played  craps  and  the 
slot  machines  until  ADM  Kelso  departed  the 
Hilton,  which  he  estimated  was  around  mid- 
night. VADM  Spane  said  his  son  arrived 
while  he  and  ADM  Kelso  were  gambling,  as 
did  various  other  individuals  throughout  the 
evening.  He  said  he  knew  ADM  Kelso  had 
two  aides.  CAPT  Howard  and  a  Marine,  and 
they  were  around  him  from  time  to  time 
while  they  were  in  the  casino,  stressing  ADM 
Kelso  is  never  alone.  VADM  Spane  said  the 
aides  entered  the  casino  while  they  were 
playing  the  slot  machines,  and  informed 
ADM  Kelso  it  was  time  to  depart. 

VADM  Spane  gave  a  sworn  statement  to 
DCIS  investigators  on  14  October  1992.  Dur- 
ing that  interview,  he  never  mentioned  being 
in  the  casino  with  ADM  Kelso  on  Saturday 
night.  When  questioned  as  to  why  he  did  not 
mention  this  event,  VADM  Spane  stated  he 
did  not  consider  it  appropriate  to  use  ADM 
Kelso's  presence  at  the  dice  tables  to  estab- 
lish his  location  that  night.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  he  did  name  others  he  was  in 
company  with  at  other  times  during 
Tailhook  91  in  explaining  his  activities.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  CI. 

VADM  Spane  was  interviewed  a  second 
time  on  17  April  1993.  See  Appellate  Exhibit 
CLXXXI.  He  acknowledged  that  prior  to  this 
interview,  he  was  informed  by  the  interview- 
ing investigators  that  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish ADM  KCiSo's  movements  and  location  on 
Saturday  night. 


During  this  interview.  VADM  Spane  ex- 
plained he  was  in  the  casino  with  ADM  Kelso 
following  the  banquet.  He  stated  ADM  Kelso 
was  walking  around  the  casino  talking  with 
various  individuals  and  he  just  stopped  at  his 
table  to  talk.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  see 
CAPT  Howard  with  ADM  Kelso.  He  also  said 
that  he  could  have  been  in  the  casino  for  as 
long  as  thirty  minutes  before  ADM  Kelso  ar- 
rived. When  questioned  in  court  regarding 
the  disparity  in  his  testimony  and  his  state- 
ment to  DCIS  investigators  concerning  how 
long  he  had  been  in  the  casino  prior  to  ADM 
Kelso's  arrival.  VADM  Spane  stated  he  was 
just  trying  to  bracket  the  time. 

49.  LTJG  Robert  Spane  II.  son  of  VADM 
Spane.  was  interviewed  by  telephone  on  18 
April  1993.  by  Mr.  Mike  Suessman.  DCIS.  The 
results  of  the  telephone  interview  were  re- 
duced to  a  written  ROI  by  Mr.  Suessman  on 
19  April  1993.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CLXXIX. 

During  the  interview,  LTJG  Spane  stated 
he  attended  Tailhook  91.  On  Saturday  night, 
he  met  his  father,  VADM  Spane,  in  the  ca- 
sino lobby  next  to  the  craps  tables.  He  could 
not  recall  whether  ADM  Kelso  was  with  his 
father  at  the  time  they  met.  He  recalled 
playing  craps  and  the  slot  machines  with  his 
father  and  ADM  Kelso  sometime  after  he 
met  his  father  in  the  casino.  He  stated  a  Ma- 
rine officer  was  with  ADM  Kelso,  but  could 
not  recall  if  a  second  aide  was  present.  He 
stated  further  that  he  stayed  with  ADM 
Kelso  and  his  father  for  some  time.  He  stated 
he  then  left  and  visited  the  third  floor.  He 
did  not  recall  when  ADM  Kelso  and  his  fa- 
ther separated,  and  he  presumed  they  left 
and  went  up  to  their  rooms  for  bed.  He  stated 
he  did  not  recall  going  up  the  elevator  with 
either  his  father  or  ADM  Kelso.  He  also  said 
he  did  not  see  either  his  father  or  ADM  Kelso 
on  the  third  floor  that  evening. 

50.  Maj  Edwards,  currently  assigned  to  the 
Marine  Security  Force  Battalion.  Norfolk. 
Virgrinia.  testified  in-court  on  two  occasions. 
During  his  testimony,  Maj  Edwards  testified 
he  was  contacted  by  ADM  Kelso  in  early  Sep- 
tember 1993.  At  that  time,  ADM  Kelso  asked 
if  Maj  Edwards  could  confirm  the  Admiral 
was  not  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  night.  He 
responded  that  he  would  be  glad  to  testify  or 
make  any  statements  necessary,  and  agreed 
to  the  release  of  his  name  and  telephone 
number.  Maj  Edwards  also  stated  he  had 
been  contacted  by  CAPT  Donald  Guter. 
JAGC.  USN.  ADM  Kelso's  senior  Staff  Judge 
Advocate.  He  testified  it  was  his  understand- 
ing that  DODIG  had  reinterviewed  ADM 
Kelso,  and  that  CAPT  Guter  wanted  to  in- 
form him  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned 
during  the  interview. 

In  describing  ADM  Kelso's  movements  and 
activities  following  the  Saturday  evening 
banquet.  Maj  Edwards  testified  he  met  ADM 
Kelso  as  he  was  exiting  the  banquet  room  in 
the  company  of  a  "group  of  individuals"  at 
approximately  2130.  Except  for  CAPT  How- 
ard, he  could  not  recall  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals. He  mentioned  that  he  walked  with 
ADM  Kelso  and  CAPT  Howard  to  the  casino 
area  near  the  front  doors  on  the  first  floor. 
He  said  ADM  Kelso  then  asked  him  "what 
the  plan  was."  Maj  Edwards  stated  he  re- 
plied, "Sir,  you're  out  a  little  bit  early. 
You've  got  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  transportation  is  here."  He  explained  to 
ADM  Kelso  the  pre-flight  of  his  aircraft 
would  take  time,  and  the  flight  crew  had  not 
been  informed  they  might  leave  early.  At 
about  that  time,  according  to  Maj  Edwards, 
VADM  Spane  approached  ADM  Kelso  and 
they  began  a  conversation.  Shortly  there- 
after, ADM  Kelso  stated  to  him  that  he  and 
VADM  Spane  were  going  to  the  casino  to 


gamble.  Maj  Edwards  testified  he  and  CAPT 
Howard  accompanied  ADM  Kelso  and  VADM 
Spane  into  the  casino  area.  CAPT  Howard  re- 
mained with  the  group  for  a  short  while  and 
then  went  to  the  patio  area  to  bid  farewell  to 
some  of  his  friends. 

Maj  Edwards  testified  further  that  he 
stayed  in  the  casino  with  ADM  Kelso  until 
their  departure  for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  ex- 
cept for  several  visits  to  the  lobby  area  to 
check  with  Master  Chief  Wise  concerning 
baggage  and  ground  transportation  to  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  for  the  Master  Chief  and 
Petty  Officer  Dubell.  He  also  stated  while  in 
the  casino,  ADM  Kelso  was  wearing  the  suit 
and  tie  he  wore  to  the  banquet  and  he  never 
changed  clothes  prior  to  their  departure  for 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Maj  Edwards  also  tes- 
tified that  he  was  responsible  for  ensuring 
the  timely  provision  of  ground  transpor- 
tation to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  explain  who.  when,  and  how  he 
was  informed  that  ADM  Kelso's  ground 
transportation  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  had 
arrived  at  the  Hilton.  This  court  finds  this 
lack  of  explanation,  at  best,  puzzling.  Tran- 
script at  pp.  239-247,  1073-1130. 

While  this  court  finds  Maj  Edwards'  testi- 
mony is  generally  corroborative  of  ADM 
Kelso's  account  of  his  movements  and  activi- 
ties following  the  banquet,  the  court  also 
finds  several  material  contradictions  be- 
tween his  testimony  and  that  of  Master 
Chief  Wise.  Maj  Edwards  stated  that  during 
the  time  ADM  Kelso  was  attending  the  ban- 
quet, he  went  to  Master  Chief  Wise's  room  to 
check  with  him  on  a  plan  to  handle  baggage 
and  to  ask  the  Master  Chief  to  call  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  and  determine  if  the  departure 
flight  could  be  moved  to  an  earlier  time.  See 
Transcript  at  pp.  1081.  1084.  However.  Master 
Chief  Wise  testified  he  collected  ADM 
Kelso's  baggage  from  his  room  prior  to  ADM 
Kelso's  departure  for  the  banquet.  He  also 
denied  he  was  ever  requested  by  Maj  Edwards 
to  contact  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  concerning 
moving  ADM  Kelso's  departure  flight  to  an 
earlier  time.  Master  Chief  Wise  testified  the 
night  was  pre-scheduled  to  depart  at  2400. 
and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  alter  the  schedule.  Tran- 
script at  pp.  899-919. 

In  addition,  the  testimony  of  Col  Bishop. 
Secretary  Garrett's  EA,  contradicts  Maj  Ed- 
wards' testimony  that  he  was  with  ADM 
Kelso  the  entire  time  ADM  Kelso  was  in  the 
casino.  Col  Bishop  testified  he  was  on  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening,  but  departed  the 
patio  around  2200  and  went  to  the  casino  on 
the  first  floor.  He  stated  while  in  the  casino 
he  observed  Maj  Edwards,  but  he  did  not  see 
ADM  Kelso  with  Maj  Edwards.  See  Tran- 
script at  1035.  When  Maj  Edwards  was  asked 
during  his  in-court  testimony  to  explain  why 
he  might  have  been  seen  by  Col  Bishop  in  the 
casino  without  ADM  Kelso,  Maj  Edwards  re- 
sponded that  he  was  always  within  view  of 
ADM  Kelso,  but  ADM  Kelso  might  not  have 
been  aware  of  his  presence,  describing  his 
presence  with  ADM  Kelso  at  certain  times  as 
that  of  a  "shadow  figure."  Transcript  at  1083. 

51.  CAPT  Howard  testified  he  attended  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet  with  ADM  Kelso. 
Following  the  banquet,  in  company  with 
ADM  Kelso  and  Maj  Edwards,  he  walked  to 
the  casino  area  on  the  first  floor.  Shortly 
thereafter,  ADM  Kelso  encountered  VADM 
Spane  and  VADM  Spane's  son.  "[TJhey  start- 
ed playing  craps  together."  CAPT  Howard 
further  stated  that  since  he  didn't  gamble, 
he  asked  Maj  Edwards  to  remain  with  ADM 
Kelso.  He  then  went  to  the  patio  and  third 
floor  area.  When  he  returned  to  the  casino 
area  around  2333,  he  found  Maj  Edwards  in 
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the  lobby  waiting  for  ADM  Kelso.  He  asked 
Maj  Edwards  about  ADM  Kelso's  location 
since  he  was  not  at  the  crap  tables.  Maj  Ed- 
wards stated  to  him.  "He's  about  finished 
and  he's  asked  me  if  the  plane  was  ready  to 
return  to  Washington."  CAPT  Howard  testi- 
fied he  then  stated  to  Maj  Edwards  that  the 
plane  was  ready,  to  which  Maj  Edwards  re- 
plied, 'Well,  he  may  want  to  leave  early,  in 
about  5  or  10  minutes."  CAPT  Howard  stated 
that  about  ten  minutes  later.  ADM  Kelso 
walked  up  to  him  and  said,  "When  can  we  re- 
turn to  Washington?"  He  replied,  "We're 
ready  to  go  now,  sir,  if  you're  ready."  The 
group  then  departed  for  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  CAPT  Howard  also  testified  he  may 
have  returned  to  his  room  to  change  clothes 
before  going  to  the  patio:  that  Master  Chief 
Wise  took  care  of  his  luggage:  and  he 
checked  himself  out  of  the  Hilton.  He  also 
stated  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  ADM 
Kelso  did  not  visit  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening.  Transcript  at  pp.  424-498. 

This  court  further  finds,  unlike  typical 
witness  evidence  concerning  events  several 
years  past.  CAPT  Howard's  in-court  testi- 
mony is  noticeably  aligned  with  that  of  ADM 
Kelso  and  Maj  Edwards  regarding  their  ac- 
tivities immediately  following  the  banquet. 
This  court  also  finds,  further.  CAPT  How- 
ard's in-court  testimony  is  conspicuously 
different  from  his  oral  statement  originally 
reported  by  Special  Agent  Jack  Kennedy.  Di- 
rector of  Criminal  Investigative  Policy. 
Oversight  Division.  DODIG.  on  08  December 

1992.  As  recorded  in  the  ROI  prepared  by  Spe- 
cial Agent  Kennedy.  CAPT  Howard  in  ex- 
plaining his  own  movements  was  reported  to 
have  stated: 

"(DJuring  the  evening  [referring  to  Satur- 
day. 07  September  1991]  he  attended  the  ban- 
quet, made  a  short  visit  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Hilton  casino  and  went  to  the  third  floor,  all 
with  the  CNO.  Again,  [contrasting  CAPT 
Howard's  account  of  his  Friday  evening  visit 
to  the  patio  with  ADM  Kelso]  he  estimated 
their  entire  time  on  the  third  floor  did  not 
exceed  45  minutes.  At  about  2330.  CAPT  How- 
ard and  the  CNO  departed  the  Las  Vegas  Hil- 
ton to  catch  their  return  flight  to  Washing- 
ton from  Nellis  Air  Force  Base."  (See  ROI. 
Appellate  Exhibit  LXXXIII.) 

During  the  in-court  testimony.  CAPT  How- 
ard insisted  Mr.  Kennedy  was  in  error  when 
he  quoted  him  in  the  ROI  as  stating  that  he 
visited  the  patio  with  ADM  Kelso  on  Satur- 
day evening.  He  insisted  further  that  his 
statement  was  that  he  (CAPT  Howard)  went 
to  the  patio  after  the  banquet.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  except  for  that  one  aspect  of 
his  statement,  the  ROI  reflected  an  accurate 
account  of  the  interview.  When  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  regarding  his  dis- 
covery of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  error  on 
the  part  of  Special  Agent  Kennedy.  CAPT 
Howard  stated  he  was  never  provided  a  copy 
of  the  ROI  following  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Kennedy.  He  further  stated  that  on  14  April 

1993.  the  day  before  ADM  Kelso  was  sched- 
uled to  be  reinterviewed  by  Mr.  Suessman. 
DODIG,  he  engaged  in  a  conversation  with 
General  Jumper,  who  was  then  serving  as  a 
military  assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  regarding  the  scheduling 
of  forthcoming  meetings.  During  the  con- 
versation, he  mentioned  ADM  Kelso  was 
scheduled  to  be  interviewed  the  next  day.  He 
asked  General  Jumper  if  he  had  any  idea 
what  the  subject  of  the  interview  might  be. 
General  Jumper  informed  him  that  a  number 
of  people  had  placed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio 
on  Saturday  night,  and  there  were  "dif- 
ferences" in  CAPT  Howard's  statement  to 
DCIS  and  that  of  ADM  Kelso.  CAPT  Howard 
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testified  he  was  not  informed  of  the  disparity 
at  that  time,  but  later  learned  the  following 
day.  15  April  1993,  from  CAPT  Outer.  JAGC. 
USN.  ADM  Kelso's  senior  legal  advisor,  that 
the  ROI  summarizing  CAPT  Howard's  state- 
ment to  Special  Agent  Kennedy  placed  ADM 
Kelso  on  the  third  floor  on  Saturday 
evening.  CAPT  Howard  explained  he  imme- 
diately went  to  the  DODIG's  office  and  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  Mr.  Suessman.  He 
arranged  for  a  second  interview  which  oc- 
curred that  same  day.  During  the  interview, 
which  was  conducted  by  Special  Agent  Ken- 
nedy and  his  supervisor.  Special  Agent  Tom 
Bonnar  CAPT  Howard  clarified  his  prior 
statement,  denying  ADM  Kelso  was  ever 
with  him  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening. 
See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXXVII;  Transcript 
at  pp.  435-441. 

52.  Special  Agent  Kennedy,  who  appeared 
as  an  in-court  witness  on  two  occasions,  tes- 
tified that  prior  to  conducting  the  second 
interview  of  CAPT  Howard  on  15  April  1993. 
he  was  informed  by  Special  Agent  Bonnar  of 
the  discrepancy  claimed  by  CAPT  Howard  in 
the  ROI.  He  was  specifically  informed  that 
CAPT  Howard  denied  ever  stating  to  him 
that  he  visited  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening  with  ADM  Kelso.  Special  Agent  Ken- 
nedy testified  that  upon  review  of  his  inter- 
view notes.  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXXIV.  he 
concluded  that  at  the  time  he  prepared  the 
ROI,  which  occurred  some  two  weeks  follow- 
ing the  interview,  he  had  made  an  error  with 
respect  to  the  entry  in  his  notes,  which  read, 
"— w'  to  3rd  FL  Patio  or  VX-4  ste."  He  spe- 
cifically explained  while  drafting  the  ROI  he 
misinterpreted  the  beginning  symbol  "w/"  to 
mean  "with."  and  he  should  have  interpreted 
the  symbol  to  mean  "witness."  In  short.  Spe- 
cial Agent  Kennedy  testified  the  entry 
should  have  been  recorded  in  the  ROI  as 
"Witness  to  third  floor  or  VX-4  suite.  "  He 
further  explained  he  had  been  careless  in 
reading  his  notes  at  the  time  he  prepared  the 
ROI.  He  said  he  concluded  he  had  misinter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  symbol  "w"  since 
there  was  nothing  in  his  notes  indicating 
ADM  Kelso  was  with  CAPT  Howard  on  Sat- 
urday night.  He  stated  further  he  could  not 
recall  CAPT  Howard  ever  stating  during  the 
interview  that  he  had  visited  the  third  Door 
with  ADM  Kelso.  He  acknowledged  that  in 
his  some  19  years  of  experience  as  an  inves- 
tigator, he  could  not  recall  another  instance 
when  he  had  incorrectly  interpreted  his 
interview  notes.  When  questioned  as  to  how 
such  a  mistake  could  have  been  made.  Agent 
Kennedy  explained  he  frequently  used  the 
symbol  "w/"  interchangeably  to  mean 
"with"  or  "witness."  However,  Mr.  Mancuso 
testified  in  his  experience  the  symbol  "w/"  is 
routinely  used  by  investigators  to  mean 
"with."  See  Transcript  at  pp.  297-329. 

53.  VADM  Dunleavy  testified  that  follow- 
ing the  banquet,  he  asked  ADM  Kelso  if  he 
would  like  to  make  one  more  swing  on  the 
third  deck  "to  see  the  JO's  [junior  officers)." 
According  to  VADM  Dunleavy.  ADM  Kelso 
declined,  stating  he  was  tired;  that  he  had 
been  at  it  all  day;  and  he  had  an  early  night. 
VADM  Dunleavy  stated  he  returned  to  his 
room,  changed  clothes,  went  down  to  the 
third  deck,  and  he  did  not  see  ADM  Kelso  on 
the  third  fioor  following  the  banquet.  How- 
ever. VADM  Dunleavy  stated  there  was  a 
very  large  crowd  on  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  ADM  Kelso  could  have  been 
there  without  being  seen  by  him.  Transcript 
at  pp.  494-516. 

54.  Secretary  Garrett  testified  he  arrived 
at  Tailhook  91  about  1400  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Shortly  thereafter  he  attended  the 
"Flag  Panel."  and  he  was  the  guest  speaker 


at  the  Saturday  evening  banquet.  Following 
the  banquet,  he  asked  ADM  Kelso  if  he  was 
going  to  the  third  fioor  and  "mingle  with  the 
troops."  ADM  Kelso  declined  stating  he  was 
not  going  to  do  that  since  he  had  been  on  the 
third  fioor  on  Friday  night  and  had  an  early 
fiight.  According  to  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM 
Kelso  also  stated  "he  was  going  back  to  his 
room.  pack,  and  prepare  to  leave."  Tran- 
script at  388. 

This  court  specifically  finds  the  statement 
by  ADM  Kelso  to  Secretary  Garrett  that  "he 
was  going  to  his  room  and  pack"  is  wholly 
consistent  with  his  statement  to  Mr. 
Suessman  on  15  April  1993.  when  he  said  that 
he  may  have  gone  back  to  his  room  to 
change  clothes  following  the  banquet.  (See 
Finding  of  Fact  number  47). 

55.  In  a  stipulation  of  expected  testimony, 
VADM  John  Fetterman  provided  a  summary 
account  of  his  activities  and  his  association 
with  ADM  Kelso  on  Friday  evening.  He  stat- 
ed following  the  Friday  evening  banquet,  he 
and  VADM  Dunleavy  escorted  ADM  Kelso 
from  his  room  to  the  patio.  He  further  stated 
that  he  remained  on  the  patio  with  ADM 
Kelso  for  about  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes. 

VADM  Fetterman's  account  of  events  on 
Saturday  evening  is  equally  abbreviated.  In 
describing  these  events,  he  states  that  he  at- 
tended the  Saturday  evening  banquet.  Fol- 
lowing the  banquet,  he  discussed  plans  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  Secretary 
Garrett,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  going 
to  the  patio.  He  stated  that  he  went  to  his 
room,  changed  clothes,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  the  patio.  He  then  linked  up  with 
Secretary  Garrett  and  talked  for  a  short 
time  in  an  area  directly  out  from  the  glass 
doors  leading  to  the  elevators.  He  further 
stated  he  was  within  15  to  20  feet  of  Sec- 
retary Garrett  for  about  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  he  never  observed  ADM  Kelso  on 
the  patio.  He  further  stated  he  had  no  inter- 
face with  ADM  Kelso  following  the  banquet. 
See  Appellate  Exhibit  CXCV. 

While  the  court  finds  VADM  Fetterman's 
testimony  is  supportive  of  the  government's 
position,  his  explanation  of  ADM  Kelso's 
movements  and  activities  on  the  patio  on 
Friday  evening  is  contrary  to  VADM 
Dunleavy's  testimony  that  he  and  VADM 
Fetterman  escorted  ADM  Kelso  through  the 
various  squadron  hospitality  suites.  Further, 
his  statement  that  ADM  Kelso  was  on  the 
patio  on  Friday  evening  for  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  far  exceeds  the  40  to  45 
minute  time  frame  given  by  ADM  Kelso, 
CAPT  Howard  and  Maj  Edwards. 
Additional  key  evidence 

This  court  further  finds: 

56.  LCDR  Charles  Henry,  C'VWR-20,  pro- 
vided an  oral  statement  to  DCIS  investiga- 
tors on  12  January  1993.  At  the  time,  LCDR 
Henry  stated  that  during  Tailhook  91  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Transportation  Committee, 
a  position  he  had  held  for  several  years. 

In  describing  his  activities  during 
Tailhook  91.  LCDR  Henry  stated  his  commit- 
tee occupied  a  suite  on  the  eighth  fioor  of 
the  Hilton  where  he  spent  the  majority  of  his 
time  working  out  transportation  arrange- 
ments. He  stated  that  he  was  present  on  the 
third  fioor  and  the  patio  from  approximately 
2200  to  2400  on  Friday  evening  during  which 
time  he  visited  some  of  the  suites.  He  stated 
further  that  he  witnessed  one  individual 
"ball-walking"  on  the  patio.  While  in  the 
suites,  he  witnessed  men  cheering  as  some 
females  voluntarily  removed  their  blouses. 
The  women  were  rewarded  with  T-shirts.  He 
also  witnessed  "zappers"  on  some  women. 
See  Appellate  Exhibit  CLXI. 


LCDR  Henry  also  stated  while  in  the  trans- 
portation suite  on  Saturday  night,  he  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  around  midnight  re- 
porting that  things  had  gotten  out  of  hand 
on  the  third  fioor.  He  went  immediately  to 
the  third  fioor.  He  met  someone  who  he  iden- 
tified as  CDR  Nagelin,  VF-202,  who  informed 
him  that  some  females  had  gotten  their 
clothes  torn  off.  He  was  also  informed  by  a 
security  guard  that  a  naked  female  had  been 
thrown  out  into  the  hallway.  He  stated  that 
he  remained  in  the  area  for  about  an  hour. 
While  in  the  area  of  the  third  fioor,  he  ob- 
served Secretary  Garrett  and  VADM 
Dunleavy. 

In  a  stipulation  of  expected  testimony, 
LCDR  Henry  clarified  his  12  January  1993 
statement  to  DCIS  investigators.  In  the  stip- 
ulation, LCDR  Henry  stated  while  in  the 
transportation  suite  on  Saturday  night  he 
received  the  telephone  call  reporting  the  dis- 
turbance on  the  third  fioor  around  2300.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  third  fioor.  While 
on  the  third  fioor.  he  observed  Secretary 
Garrett  and  VADM  Dunleavy  in  the  third 
fioor  passageway  in  front  of  a  suite  located 
approximately  two  doors  down  from  the 
Rhino  suite.  At  about  that  same  time,  he 
was  informed  ADM  Kelso  was  on  the  patio. 
He  walked  out  onto  the  patio  through  the 
doors  at  the  center  of  the  building  near  the 
main  elevators.  Upon  entering  the  patio,  he 
observed  ADM  Kelso  near  the  entrance  to 
the  elevator  exit.  He  stated  ADM  Kelso  was 
wearing  casual  clothing.  He  also  stated  that 
he  had  never  met  ADM  Kelso  or  seen  him  in 
person  prior  to  seeing  him  on  the  patio  that 
evening.  He  stated  that  he  recognized  ADM 
Kelso  that  evening  from  photographs  and 
videotapes.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  CLXKA). 

57.  The  court  further  finds  that  a  29  Decem- 
ber 1993  statement  given  by  LCDR  Elizabeth 
Toedt  to  Special  Agent  Brewer  of  the  Naval 
Investigative  Service  further  contradicts  the 
testimony  of  the  key  government  witnesses. 
As  noted  earlier.  LCDR  Toedt  was  one  of  the 
Tailhook  91  Navy  protocol  officers  who  met 
ADM  Kelso  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  upon  his 
arrival  on  Saturday.  06  September  1991.  She 
was  also  in  charge  of  arranging  ground 
transportation  for  ADM  Kelso  and  his  offi- 
cial party  on  Saturday  night.  07  September 
1991. 

In  describing  her  involvement  in  arranging 
limousine  transportation  for  ADM  Kelso  on 
Saturday  night.  LCDR  Toedt  related  that 
following  the  banquet  she  walked  to  the  head 
tables  in  the  banquet  room.  She  spoke  with 
someone  she  believed  to  be  Maj  Edwards  and 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  changes  in  ADM 
Kelso's  departure  plans.  He  replied  there  was 
no  change  in  plans,  and  they  would  be  leav- 
ing as  soon  as  they  changed  clothes.  She  re- 
called ADM  Kelso  was  present,  and  he  was 
wearing  a  suit  and  tie.  She  departed  the  ban- 
quet room  to  ensure  the  Hilton  limousines 
and  drivers  were  out  in  front  of  the  lobby 
area  of  the  Hilton.  She  also  contacted  Air 
Force  protocol  officers  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  to  ensure  ADM  Kelso's  party  would  not 
encounter  any  problems  getting  through  the 
main  gate. 

After  making  these  arrangements,  she  re- 
turned to  the  lobby  and  waited  for  ADM 
Kelso  and  his  party.  She  estimated  that  she 
did  not  wait  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
before  CAPT  Howard  entered  the  lobby. 
CAPT  Howard  was  the  first  to  arrive,  fol- 
lowed by  Maj  Edwards  and  the  two  enlisted 
personnel  in  ADM  Kelso's  party.  She  stated 
ADM  Kelso  arrived  last,  but  she  could  not  re- 
call the  direction  from  which  he  entered.  She 
stated  all  members  of  the  party  had  changed 
into  casual  clothing.  ADM  Kelso  was  wearing 


slacks  and  an  open-collar  casual  shirt.  She 
stated  that  she  asked  Maj  Edwards  if  they 
would  need  an  escort  to  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base.  He  replied  an  escort  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. ADM  Kelso  and  his  party  then  de- 
parted for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  See  Appel- 
late Exhibits  CLXX  and  CLXXXVIII. 

LCDR  Toedt  stated  the  banquet  ended  be- 
tween 2215  and  2230.  She  further  estimated 
the  time  between  the  end  of  the  banquet  and 
ADM  Kelso's  departure  for  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  was  approximately  forty  minutes.  This 
court  finds  LCDR  Toedt,  like  all  witnesses 
who  testified  or  provided  statements,  gave 
only  their  best  estimates  of  time  in  relation 
to  descriptions  of  events.  Nonetheless,  this 
court  finds  LCDR  Toedt's  account  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  convincing  weight  of  evi- 
dence showing  ADM  Kelso  changed  clothes 
following  the  banquet,  and  he  visited  the 
patio  prior  to  his  departure  for  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base.  In  particular,  this  court  finds 
LCDR  Toedt's  account  is  remarkably  con- 
sistent with  CAPT  Howard's  account  of 
events  as  set  forth  in  his  first  statement  to 
DCIS  special  agent  Kennedy  on  08  December 
1992.  See  Finding  of  Fact  Number  52. 

58.  This  court  notes,  finally,  a  revealing 
declaration  in  the  sworn  statement  of  Ms. 
Barbara  Pope  to  DCIS  investigators  on  30 
June  1992.  Ms.  Pope,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  stated  she  discussed  the  events 
at  Tailhook  91  with  Secretary  Garrett  on 
several  occasions.  During  the  discussion  of 
an  early  conversation  with  Secretary  Gar- 
rett regarding  his  visit  to  Tailhook  91,  she 
stated:  "I  mean,  right  when  all  that  came 
public  about  Paula  Coughlin  having  been  as- 
saulted and  her  letter.  We  talked  about  his 
being  there.  We  talked  about  he  and  the  CNO 
going  up.  you  know,  after  the  banquet  and 
having  a  drink  on  the  patio."  (Appellate  Ex- 
hibit CXLVI,  at  61.). 

Evidence  related  to  the  occurrence  of  mis- 
conduct 
This  court  further  finds  the  defense  claim 
that  while  on  the  patio  on  Saturday  evening 
ADM  Kelso  may  have  witnessed  the  same  or 
similar  conduct  to  that  alleged  in  the 
charges  against  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt.  is 
supported  by  the  evidence.  More  specifically 
this  court  finds: 

59.  In  findings  of  fact  set  forth  earlier,  this 
court  found  incidents  of  inappropriate  and 
sexually  offensive  behavior  occurred  in  ths 
third  fioor  hallway,  in  the  various  hospi- 
tality suites,  and  on  the  patio  on  Friday 
evening,  06  September  1991.  These  findings 
were  supported  by  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses and  photographs  taken  by  various 
individuals  during  Tailhook  91.  The  evidence 
reveals  the  same  or  similar  incidents  of  im- 
proper decorum  and  inappropriate  behavior 
also  occurred  in  these  same  areas  during  the 
evening  hours  of  Saturday,  07  September 
1991.  None  of  the  evidence  presented  is  more 
convincing  of  this  fact  than  an  eyewitness 
account  given  by  VADM  Dunleavy. 

In  a  statement  to  DCIS  Special  Agent  Eck- 
ert  on  05  August  1992,  VADM  Dunleavy  re- 
marked that  while  present  on  the  third  fioor 
of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday  evening,  he  be- 
came aware  that  a  "gauntlet"  was  operating 
in  the  third  fioor  hallway.  In  describing  this 
activity.  VADM  Dunleavy  stated  while  in 
that  area  he  heard  "guys"  yelling,  "show  us 
your  tits."  He  then  walked  into  the  third 
fioor  hallway  and  observed  it  was  crowded 
with  people.  He  stated  that  he  further  ob- 
served a  commotion  in  the  hallway  as  many 
in  the  crowd  "hooted  and  hollered."  He  stat- 
ed that  he  did  not  attempt  to  stop  the  com- 
motion because  he  knew  that  he  would  not 


be  heard  above  the  noise.  He  stated  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  "gauntlet"  activities  were 
in  fun.  rather  than  molestation.  He  specifi- 
cally stated;  "It  was  my  impression,  from 
what  I  saw.  that  no  one  was  upset,  and  I  felt 
that  they  [referring  to  females)  wouldn't 
have  gone  down  the  hall  if  they  didn't  like 
It." 

In  describing  other  activities.  VADM 
Dunleavy  stated  there  were  incidents  of 
■mooning"  the  crowd  on  the  patio  by  young 
men  and  women  from  hotel  windows.  He  also 
acknowledged  that  he  observed  some  women 
who  were  "bearing  (sic)  their  clothing"  and 
allowing  aviators  to  stick  squadron  stickers 
on  their  breasts  and  buttocks.  He  also  stated 
that  he  heard  "strippers"  had  been  hired  by 
some  of  the  groups  to  perform  in  the  suites. 
However,  he  denied  ever  observing  such  ac- 
tivity. See  Appellate  Exhibit  CXCII. 

This  court  finds  VADM  Dunleavy's  ref- 
erence to  the  hiring  of  "strippers"  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  oral  statement  of  LT  Ken- 
neth Carel.  VF-124.  to  DCIS  investigators  on 
21  July  1992.  At  that  time.  LT  Carel  stated 
that  he  arrived  on  the  third  fioor  at  approxi- 
mately 1800.  He  stated  that  he  and  several  of 
his  fellow  aviators  sought  out  "strippers"  to 
perform  in  the  suites.  He  further  stated  a 
disc  jockey  working  in  the  VF-124  suite 
helped  negotiate  the  hiring  of  ""strippers"  to 
perform  later  that  evening  in  the  VF-124 
suite.  He  stated  at  approximately  2300,  the 
"strippers"  arrived  in  company  with  the  disc 
jockey  for  their  scheduled  performance  in 
the  VF-124  suite.  LT  Carel  stated  that  he  did 
not  stay  for  the  entire  performance  since  he 
had  an  early  fiight  the  next  morning.  LT 
Carel's  oral  statement  is  recorded  in  the  in- 
vestigator's interview  notes.  See  Appellate 
Exhibits  CXC  and  CXC(A). 

IV.  KEY  EVENTS  FOLLOWING  TAILHOOK  91 

The  evidence  reveals  the  following  chain  of 
key  events  following  Tailhook  91  related  to 
the  claim  by  the  defense  that  ADM  Kelso  at- 
tempted to  shield  his  personal  involvement 
at  Tailhook  91,  and  he  possessed  a  "personal 
interest"  rather  than  an  ""official  interest" 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  at  bar  at  the 
time  he  appointed  VADM  Reaison  as  the 
CDA. 

ADM  Kelso's  initial  involvement  in  the  inves- 
tigative process 
This  court  finds: 

60.  Shortly  following  Tailhoook  91,  LT 
Paula  Coughlin  complained  to  her  imme- 
diate superior,  RADM  John  Synder,  then 
serving  as  Commander,  Naval  Air  Test  Cen- 
ter, Patuxent,  Maryland,  that  she  had  been 
assaulted  in  the  third  fioor  hallway  of  the 
Hilton  during  the  Saturday  evening  hours  of 
07  September  1991.  When  RADM  Synder 
failed  to  act  on  her  complaint,  LT  Coughlin 
sent  a  letter  of  complaint  to  VADM 
Dunleavy  in  early  October  1991.  VADM 
Dunleavy  met  with  LT  Coughlin  on  10  Octo- 
ber 1991.  Following  this  meeting,  he  informed 
ADM  Jerome  Johnson,  then  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (VCNO).  of  his  meeting 
with  LT  Coughlin  and  of  her  written  com- 
plaint. ADM  Kelso  was  also  advised  of  LT 
Coughlin's  complaint  and  of  RADM  Synder's 
failure  to  act  on  her  complaint.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  ADM  Kelso's  active  involve- 
ment in  the  aftermath  of  Tailhook  91.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  LXXII  at  27. 

61.  In  mid-October  1991.  amid  escalating 
public  and  Congressional  concern.  RADM 
Duvall  Williams.  JAGC.  UNS.  then  Com- 
mander. NIS,  and  in  ADM  Kelso's  direct 
chain  of  command,  was  ordered  by  the  VCNO 
to  open  a  criminal  investigation  into  the  al- 
leged criminal  assault  on  LT  Coughlin  at 


Tailhook  91  and  on  the  additional  reported 
incidents  of  assault  on  other  female 
attendees.  Simultaneously,  the  Navy  Inspec- 
tor General  (Navy  IG),  RADM  George  Davis, 
was  ordered  by  Secretary  Garrett  to  open  an 
investigation  into  Tailhook  91  to  examine 
matters  relating  to  alleged  non-criminal  vio- 
lations of  the  Standards  of  Conduct  such  as 
the  improper  use  of  government  material  as- 
sets, like  air  transportation,  in  support  of 
Tailhook  91.  During  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing NIS  and  Navy  IG  investigations,  numer- 
ous meetings  and  briefings  were  conducted 
among  representatives  of  the  Offices  of 
SECNAV,  CNO.  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General,  NIS,  and  the  Navy  IG.  This  included 
Mr.  Daniel  Howard.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  was  tasked  by  Secretary  Garrett 
to  oversee  the  overall  conduct  of  the  inves- 
tigations; Ms.  Barbara  Pope.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs;  RADM  John  E.  Gordon,  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy;  RADM  Davis; 
RADM  Williams;  and  other  representatives 
from  offices  of  SECNAV  and  CNO.  In  addi- 
tion. Secretary  Garrett  and  ADM  Kelso  were 
briefed  at  least  weekly  on  the  progress  of  the 
investigations. 

The  limited  scope  of  the  NIS  and  Navy  IG  inves- 
tigations 

62.  An  NIS  "Tailhook  Task  Force"  was  es- 
tablished by  RADM  Williams  to  deal  with 
the  voluminous  number  of  anticipated  inter- 
views among  the  thousands  of  attendees  at 
Tailhook  91.  This  included  the  appointment 
of  LCDR  Henry  F.  Sonday,  JAGC.  USN.  as  a 
special  counsel  responsible  for  marshalling 
evidence  for  use  In  any  resulting  criminal 
prosecutions. 

63.  The  scope  of  the  NIS  investigation  was 
strictly  limited  to  allegations  of  criminal  as- 
sault on  LT  Coughlin  and  other  female 
attendees.  The  investigation  did  not  include 
an  inquiry  into  the  personal  involvement  of 
any  of  the  numerous  fiag  officers  and  senior 
civilian  DON  officials  in  attendance  at 
Tailhook  91.  nor  were  any  of  these  attendees 
ever  interviewed  by  NIS  special  agents  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  exclusion  of  fiag  officers  and  senior 
DON  officials  from  the  focus  of  the  NIS  in- 
vestigation led  to  confiict  between  RADM 
Williams  and  RADM  Davis.  One  reason  for 
the  confiict  was  the  number  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  IG's  staff  was  diminutive 
in  comparison  to  the  large  world-wide  cadre 
of  NIS  special  agents  available  to  RADM 
Williams.  Thus.  RADM  Davis  looked  to  NIS 
for  assistance  in  interviewing  fiag  and  other 
senior  officers  concerning  possible  violations 
of  the  Standards  of  Conduct.  Another  reason 
for  confiict  stemmed  from  RADM  Williams' 
apparent  desire  to  dominate  the  interview 
process  to  ensure  full  compliance  with  re- 
quired investigative  procedures  and  thus  pro- 
tect future  prosecutions.  Secretary  Garrett 
and  ADM  Kelso  were  aware  of  the  disparity 
in  investigative  manjxjwer  and  the  fact  that 
fiag  officers  and  senior  DON  officials  were 
not  being  interviewed.  However,  despite 
warnings  by  LCDR  Sonday  that  both  the  NIS 
and  Navy  IG  investigations  should  address 
the  accountability  of  fiag  officers  and  senior 
DON  officials,  the  evidence  does  not  reveal 
that  any  action  was  ever  taken  by  either 
Secretary  Garrett  or  ADM  Kelso  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  NIS  or  Navy  IG  investiga- 
tions to  include  fiag  officer  accountability, 
or  to  remedy  the  disparity  in  investigative 
manpower.  This  court  specifically  finds  this 
inaction  was  part  of  a  calculated  effort  to 
minimize  the  exposure  of  the  involvement 
and  personal  conduct  of  fiag  officers  and  sen- 
ior   DON    officials    who    were    present    at 
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Tailhook  91.  See  Transcript  at  pp.  747-786; 
ADM  Kelso's  Statement  of  23  July  1992,  Ap- 
pellate Exhibit  LXXII  at  pp.  49-50. 
The  Allen  Report  of  Interview 

64.  The  effort  to  shield  high  ranking 
Tailhook  91  attendees,  including  ADM  Kelso, 
from  the  investigative  process  is  further  evi- 
denced by  RADM  Williams'  handling  of  an 
ROI  placing  Secretary  Garrett  in  one  of  the 
suites  on  Saturday  night.  During  an  oral 
interview  with  NIS  special  agents  on  19  Feb- 
ruary 1992,  Capt  Raymond  Allen,  USMC, 
stated  he  recalled  that  Secretary  Garrett 
visited  one  of  the  suites  (later  identified  by 
LCDR  Sonday  as  the  Rhino  suite).  See  En- 
closure (7)  to  Appellate  Exhibit  CXCIX.  How- 
ever, the  Allen  ROI  was  not  included  in  the 
original  NIS  Report  of  Investigation  by 
RADM  Williams.  A  later  discovery  of  this 
omission  forced  RADM  Williams  to  issue  a 
fifty-five  page  supplemental  report  contain- 
ing the  Allen  ROI  and  other  revealing  state- 
ments obtained  during  the  investigation.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  CXCIX.  The  omission  of 
the  Allen  ROI  ultimately  led  to  RADM  Wil- 
liams being  relieved  as  Commander,  NIS,  and 
it  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  later  res- 
ignation of  Secretary  Garrett.  It  would  also 
eventually  result  in  the  Tailhook  91  inves- 
tigation being  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Navy  and  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
DODIG.  From  that  point  the  investigation  fi- 
nally focused  on  the  involvement  and  per- 
sonal accountability  of  senior  officials  in  at- 
tendance at  Tailhook  91.  including  ADM 
Kelso. 

In  describing  the  handling  of  the  Allen 
ROI.  LCDR  Sonday  testified  that  the  ROI 
was  received  by  NIS  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington on  20  February  1992.  He  then  informed 
special  agents  Beth  lorio  and  Tim  Danehy. 
who  were  working  with  him  full-time  on  the 
investigation,  on  the  content  of  the  Allen 
ROI.  He  testified  that  he  also  informed  Mr. 
Charles  Lanham,  RADM  Williams'  Deputy 
Director,  and  John  Devanzo,  NIS  Director. 
Capital  Region.  He  later  briefed  RADM  Wil- 
liams and  RADM  Gordon. 

LCDR  Sonday  testified  further  he  was  not 
concerned  at  that  stage  of  the  investigation 
with  the  issue  of  ADM  Kelso's  activities  or 
whereabouts  during  Tailhook  91.  He  assumed 
all  along  that  ADM  KeLso  was  present  on  the 
third  floor  on  Saturday  night  based  on  the 
ROI  of  CDR  Kathleen  Ramsey  who  stated  she 
observed  Secretary  Garrett,  ADM  Kelso,  and 
VADM  Dunleavy  together  on  the  pool  patio 
that  evening.  See  Find  of  Fact  Number  27. 

In  explaining  his  interest  in  the  Allen  ROI, 
LCDR  Sonday  testified  that  LT  Coughlin  had 
earlier  identified  Capt  Greg  Bonham,  USMC, 
as  her  assailant.  In  an  effort  to  esUblish  a 
case  against  Capt  Bonham,  he  requested  NIS 
special  agents  interview  Capt  Allen,  who  had 
been  Capt  Bonham's  roommate  during 
Tailhook  91.  He  stated  that  he  had  developed 
information  that  Capt  Bonham  may  have 
been  present  in  the  Rhino  suite  that  night. 
When  he  learned  Secretary  Garrett  may  have 
been  present  in  the  Rhino  suite  on  Saturday 
night,  he  concluded  Secretary  Garrett  might 
be  able  to  provide  information  to  establish 
Capt  Bonham's  presence  in  the  suite.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Lanham  agreed  to  arrange 
an  interview  with  Secretary  Garrett  to  in- 
quire about  his  visit  to  the  Rhino  suite  on 
Saturday  night.  He  stated  the  interview  with 
Secretary  Garrett  never  occurred  because  he 
obtained  other  credible  information  which 
he  believed  linked  Capt  Bonhatm  to  the  al- 
leged assault  on  LT  Coughlin.  He  stated, 
however,  that  he  instructed  special  agents 
lorio  and  Danehy  to  include  the  Allen  ROI  in 
the  final  NIS  report  of  investigation. 


LCDR  Sonday  stated  that  following  com- 
pletion of  the  NIS  investigation  in  late 
March  1992,  he  returned  to  Norfolk  and  re- 
sumed his  regularly  assigned  duties.  He  stat- 
ed that  in  early  June,  he  was  informed  dur- 
ing a  conference  call  from  CDR  Ronald 
Swanson,  SJA  to  VADM  Johnson,  and  CAPT 
Outer,  SJA  to  ADM  Kelso,  that  Secretary 
Garrett  has  made  a  formal  statement  report- 
ing he  did  not  visit  any  of  the  suites  on  Sat- 
urday night.  CDR  Swanson  and  CAPT  Outer 
related  they  had  received  a  report  that  the 
NIS  investigation  had  developed  information 
placing  Secretary  Garrett  in  the  Rhino  suite 
on  Saturday  night.  LCDR  Sonday  stated  he 
was  informed  by  CDR  Swanson  that  RADM 
Williams  had  briefed  VADM  Johnson  on  the 
Allen  ROI.  but  never  mentioned  the  ref- 
erence in  the  ROI  to  Secretary  Garrett  visit- 
ing one  of  the  suites.  CAPT  Guter  indicated 
that  RADM  Williams  had  also  personally 
briefed  ADM  Kelso  on  the  results  of  the  NIS 
investigation.  During  that  briefing,  accord- 
ing to  CAPT  Guter,  ADM  Kelso  had  asked 
RADM  Williams  point  blank,  "Is  there  any- 
thing in  your  investigation  that's  going  to 
place  the  Secretary  on  the  third  floor  at 
Tailhook?"  or  words  to  that  effect.  RADM 
Williams  responded  to  the  effect,  "I've  taken 
the  pulse  of  all  the  agents  in  the  field  and 
there's  nothing  out  there  that's  going  to  im- 
plicate the  Secretary."  This  court  finds 
while  this  statement  expressed  a  direct  in- 
terest in  any  information  linking  Secretary 
Garrett  to  misconduct  that  occurred  in  the 
third  floor,  it  also  signaled  ADM  Kelso's  per- 
sonal concern  for  any  information  that 
might  link  him  to  such  conduct.  It  also  dis- 
closes an  early  appreciation  for  the  potential 
embarrassment  should  it  become  known  that 
a  senior  Navy  official  was  present  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Hilton  when  the  assaults 
took  place.  See  Transcript  at  pp.  747-786. 

LCDR  Sonday's  account  of  the  NIS  inves- 
tigation and  the  missing  Allen  ROI  is  cor- 
roborated by  ADM  Kelso  in  his  sworn  state- 
ment of  23  July  1992.  ADM  Kelso  stated  that 
after  being  informed  of  the  Allen  ROI,  he 
telephoned  RADM  Williams  and  demanded 
an  explanation  as  to  why  the  ROI  had  been 
left  out  of  the  investigation.  He  stated  that 
RADM  Williams  explained  that  the  ROI  was 
not  relevant  to  the  investigation.  ADM  Kelso 
stated  he  expressed  outrage  that  anyone 
would  consider  the  ROI  irrelevant.  He  was 
concerned  that  the  original  report  had  al- 
ready been  forwarded  to  Congress,  and  some- 
one might  get  the  idea  that  something  was 
being  hidden.  He  stated  that  he  then  dis- 
cussed the  ROI  with  Secretary  Garrett  and 
suggested  the  DODIG  be  requested  to  review 
the  results  of  the  NIS  investigation.  He  also 
recommended  RADM  Williams  be  relieved. 
See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXII  at  pp.  50-57. 
The  preparation  of  ADM  Kelso's  itinerary 
This  court  further  finds: 
65.  A  concerted  effort  to  minimize  ADM 
Kelso's  personal  involvement  at  Tailhook  91 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  response  of  ADM  Kelso  and 
members  of  his  staff  to  a  press  inquiry  re- 
garding his  movements  and  activities  while 
at  Tailhook  91.  In  late  May  1992,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  similar  press  inquiries 
to  Secretary  Garrett.  ADM  Kelso's  office  re- 
ceived a  press  inquiry  from  Mr.  David  Evans 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  requesting  ADM 
Kelso's  itinerary  during  Tailhook  91.  A  simi- 
lar request  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Eric 
Schmidt  of  the  New  'Tork  Times.  See  Appel- 
late Exhibit  CXXIX. 

In  describing  the  handling  of  Mr.  Evans' 
inquiry,  LCDR  Debra  Burnett,  ADM  Kelso's 
Public  Affairs  Officer  (PAO),   testified  she 


was  informed  by  Secretary  Garrett's  PAO 
that  Mr.  Evans  had  made  a  request  for  Sec- 
retary Garrett's  schedule  and  he  would  be 
calling  and  making  the  same  request  con- 
cerning ADM  Kelso's  schedule.  She  testified 
that  shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Evans  called  her 
and  requested  a  minute-by-minute,  detailed 
account  of  ADM  Kelso's  movements  and  ac- 
tivities during  his  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  She 
stated  Mr.  Evans  desired  a  detailed  account 
to  determine  if  ADM  Kelso  had  visited  any  of 
the  squadron  hospitality  suites.  She  also 
stated  that  she  was  aware  the  question  of 
whether  Secretary  Garrett  had  visited  any  of 
the  suites  was  also  at  issue  at  that  time. 

LCDR  Burnett  testified  she  drafted  a  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Evans  based  on  ADM  Kelso's 
planned  itinerary,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Maj  Edwards  prior  to  ADM  Kelso's  visit 
to  Tailhook  91.  The  planned  itinerary  con- 
tained only  general  entries  such  as.  "2000. 
CNO  Keynote  Speaker."  It  did  not  conUin  a 
detailed  account  of  events  such  as  a  visit  to 
the  casino.  She  stated  that  the  planned  itin- 
erary did  contain  the  entry,  "2300,  Check- 
out," Tpferring  to  ADM  Kelso's  departure 
from  the  Hilton  on  Saturday  night. 

LCDR  Burnett  further  stated  that  after 
drafting  her  proposed  response,  she  asked 
Maj  Edwards  for  verification.  She  stated  Maj 
Edwards  added  detailed  entries  regarding 
ADM  Kelso's  activities  following  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  banquets.  These  en- 
tries included  ADM  Kelso's  visit  to  the  pool 
patio  on  Friday  evening  and  his  visit  to  the 
casino  on  Saturday  night.  She  then  discussed 
the  proposed  itinerary  with  CAPT  Howard, 
who  agreed  with  the  entries  added  by  Maj 
Edwards.  They  then  discussed  the  final  draft. 
Appellate  Exhibit  XC,  with  ADM  Kelso.  ADM 
Kelso  approved  the  itinerary.  She  stated 
that  during  the  discussion  of  the  itinerary 
with  ADM  Kelso,  he  only  asked  why  Mr. 
Evans  was  interested  in  the  information,  and 
if  she  had  cleared  the  account  of  events  with 
Maj  Edwards.  Transcript  at  951-956. 

LCDR  Burnett  further  testified  she  never 
discussed  the  issue  of  whether  ADM  Kelso 
visited  the  patio  on  Saturday  with  ADM 
Kelso,  CAPT  Howard,  or  Maj  Edwards.  How- 
ever, when  asked  to  explain  the  entry,  "CNO 
did  visit  the  pool/patio  area  of  the  third 
floor,  where  he  spent  about  40  minutes  visit- 
ing with  naval  aviators,"  on  Appellate  Ex- 
hibit XC  following  the  07  September  1991  en- 
tries, she  stated  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Evans' 
question  was  not  whether  ADM  Kelso  had 
visited  the  patio,  but  whether  he  had  visited 
any  of  the  suites.  She  stated  that  Mr.  Evans 
called  her  after  she  released  the  itinerary  to 
him  and  asked  if  that  entry  pertained  to  Sat- 
urday night.  She  responded  that  ADM  Kelso 
visited  the  patio  on  Friday  evening,  not  on 
Saturday,  evening.  She  further  explained 
that  she  corrected  the  original  itinerary  to 
state  ADM  Kelso  visited  the  patio  on  Friday 
evening  prior  to  a  second,  later  release  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Greg  Vista  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune. 

LCDR  Burnett  was  then  asked  to  explain 
the  next  entry,  "He  did  not  visit  any  of  the 
squadron  suites."  She  stated  this  entry  per- 
tained to  both  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  discussed  this 
entry  with  both  Maj  Edwards  and  ADM 
Kelso.  She  explained  that  she  concluded  the 
entry,  "where  he  spent  about  40  minutes  vis- 
iting with  naval  aviators"  pertained  to  Fri- 
day night  since  it  matched  the  time  (40  min- 
utes) between  the  two  entries  listed  under  06 
September  events,  '-2200— Depart  Dinner:  ar- 
rive pool/patio  area,  Hilton,"  and  "2240— De- 
part pool/patio  area;  arrive  hotel  room."  She 
again  denied,  however,  that  she  ever  asked 


ADM  Kelso  if  he  visited  the  patio  on  Satur- 
day evening.  She  stated  that  she  only  re- 
ceived an  acknowledgement  from  ADM  Kelso 
when  she  showed  him  the  original  draft  stat- 
ing he  was  on  the  patio  only  on  Friday  night. 
She  also  denied  anyone  ever  stated  during 
any  of  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  itinerary  that,  "We  were  not 
on  the  third  floor  on  Saturday  evening."  She 
stated  that  she  did  not  recall  that  ever  being 
an  issue.  The  only  issues  were  whether  ADM 
Kelso  ever  visited  any  of  the  suites,  and 
whether  he  observed  any  inappropriate  con- 
duct. 

LCDR  Burnett  testified  further  she  could 
not  explain  why  the  copy  of  the  planned  itin- 
erary she  used  to  prepare  her  response  to  the 
press  inquiries  was  now  missing.  She  stated 
that  she  obtained  the  copy  she  used  from 
Maj  Edwards'  files,  and  to  the  best  of  her 
recollection  she  returned  the  copy  to  his 
files.  She  explained  that  when  she  went  to 
retrieve  the  copy  at  a  later  time,  the  itin- 
erary and  ADM  Kelso's  travel  file  were  miss- 
ing. She  stated,  however,  ADM  Kelso's 
planned  itineraries  are  normally  maintained 
on  file  for  only  about  one  year.  Thereafter, 
responses  to  inquiries  concerning  his  past 
travel  schedule  are  taken  from  a  master  cal- 
endar which  did  not  reflect  details  of  his  ac- 
tivities. Transcript  at  pp.  948-970. 

Maj  Edwards  testified  he  prepared  a 
planned  itinerary  for  ADM  Kelso  prior  to 
their  departure  for  Tailhook  91.  He  stated 
copies  were  given  to  everyone  in  the  official 
party,  including  CAPT  Howard  and  Master 
Chief  Wise.  He  stated  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  that  a  copy  of  the  planned  itin- 
erary could  not  be  found.  In  explaining  the 
disposition  of  ADM  Kelso's  itineraries  fol- 
lowing an  official  trip,  he  stated:  '"[Ilt's  not 
required  to  maintain  it.  It's  solely  an  infor- 
mation paper  that  I  put  together.  In  fact,  if 
you  ask  them  do  they  have  other  informa- 
tion papers  from  other  trips,  the  answer  is 
'No.'  There's  no  requirement  to  keep  it.  Usu- 
ally they're  discarded  once  a  trip  is  complete 
other  than  trips  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Those  are  kept  and  main- 
tained." (Transcript  at  1073.) 

In  explaining  his  role  in  assisting  LCDR 
Burnett,  Maj  Edwards  stated  he  recalled  she 
was  trying  to  reconstruct  the  events  that  ac- 
tually occurred  during  ADM  Kelso's  visit  to 
Tailhook  91,  in  response  to  some  kind  of 
news  release.  He  stated  that  he  provided 
LCDR  Burnett  with  the  facts  surrounding 
ADM  Kelso's  movements  and  activities  that 
were  not  on  the  planned  itinerary.  This  in- 
cluded entries  regarding  arrival  and  depar- 
ture times  from  the  patio  and  the  casino, 
and  the  time  regarding  check  out.  He  ac- 
knowledged, however,  the  check  out  time  of 
2300  was  incorrect.  He  stated  he  checked 
ADM  Kelso  out  of  the  Hilton  during  the  time 
ADM  Kelso  was  attending  the  Saturday 
evening  banquet.  He  stated  the  2300  entry 
might  have  referred  to  the  time  CAPT  How- 
ard checked  out  of  the  Hilton.  See  Tran- 
script at  pp.  1073-1075,  1107-1108. 

CAPT  Howard  testified  that  no  written 
itinerary  was  ever  prepared  prior  to  ADM 
Kelso's  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  He  stated  there 
was  a  schedule,  but  it  was  not  in  writing.  He 
explained  ADM  Kelso's  activities  were  a  part 
of  the  schedule  of  events  listed  in  a  schedule 
prepared  by  CAPT  Ludwig,  President  of  the 
Tailhook  Association.  He  stated  further  that 
during  the  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  everyone  in 
the  official  party  made  entries  in  a  3*  x  5' 
booklet  maintained  by  Maj  Edwards.  The 
purpose  of  the  booklet  was  to  provide  a 
means  of  keeping  each  member  of  the  party 
informed   as   to   the   whereabouts   of  other 


members.  He  further  stated  that  an  itinerary 
depicting  ADM  Kelso's  movements  and  ac- 
tivities was  prepared  some  months  following 
Tailhook  91  in  preparation  for  ADM  Kelso's 
initial  interview  with  the  DODIG. 

In  explaining  his  role  in  reconstructing 
ADM  Kelso's  itinerary.  CAF*T  Howard  stated 
the  itinerary  was  reconstructed  from  the 
booklet  maintained  by  Maj  Edwards.  He 
stated  that  he  had  discussions  with  LCDR 
Burnett  and  CAPT  Guter  during  morning 
staff  meetings  concerning  the  reconstruction 
process.  He  stated  that  he  also  had  a  discus- 
sion with  ADM  Kelso  concerning  his  activi- 
ties on  Saturday  evening  prior  to  finalizing 
the  itinerary. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  defense  coun- 
sel concerning  whether  ADM  Kelso  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  on  the  third  floor  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  CAPT  Howard  responded  that 
he  could  not  recall  ADM  Kelso's  exact  words, 
but  he  stated  words  to  the  effect,  "There's  no 
way  I  could  have  gone  on  the  third  Hoor  on 
Saturday  night,  right?"  When  asked  why 
ADM  Kelso  would  ask  that  question,  CAPT 
Howard  stated  ADM  Kelso  depended  on  him 
and  others  with  him  at  Tailhook  91  to  be 
able  to  account  for  his  whereabouts,  and  to 
ensure  he  was  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  He  added,  however.  ADM  Kelso  was  not 
unsure  about  whether  he  ever  visited  the 
patio  on  Saturday  night.  He  stated  that  was 
never  an  issue  during  his  discussions  with 
ADM  Kelso  concerning  his  activities  during 
Tailhook  91.  Transcript  at  pp.  453-461. 

ADM  Kelso  testified  "he  approved  the  itin- 
erary after  it  was  presented  to  him  by  CAPT 
Howard.  Maj  Edwards  and  LCDR  Burnett.  He 
also  testified  the  itinerary  was  an  accurate 
account  of  his  activities  and  movements  dur- 
ing Tailhook  91.  Transcript  at  350.  ADM 
Kelso  also  used  the  itinerary  during  his 
interview  with  DODIG  on  23  July  1992.  See 
Appellate  Exhibit  LXXII  at  pp.  6.8. 

Based  on  the  above  explanations,  this 
court  further  finds  the  itinerary  as  submit- 
ted by  the  government  lacks  credibility  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  was  prepared  well  after  the  events  at 
issue. 

b.  It  was  prepared  at  a  time  when  official 
concern  and  press  interest  had  been  raised 
concerning  ADM  Kelso's  proximity  to  the 
third-floor  improprieties  which  occurred  on 
07  September  1991. 

c.  The  rationale  for  its  creation  as  an  as- 
sist during  the  DCIS  interview  is  obviously 
incorrect  and  misleading.  In  fact.  ADM 
Kelso's  initial  interview  occurred  some  two 
months  later. 

d.  Whether  such  an  itinerary  was  ever  pre- 
pared, and  how  and  why  it  can  no  longer  be 
located,  are  glaring  omissions  in  the  evi- 
dence presented.  CAPT  Howard  testified  no 
written  itinerary  was  ever  prepared  prior  to 
ADM  Kelso's  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  Maj  Ed- 
wards testified  he  prepared  a  planned  itin- 
erary for  ADM  Kelso  and  copies  were  given 
to  everyone  in  the  official  party,  including 
CAPT  Howard. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  document  car- 
ries little  weight  in  the  resolution  of  the  is- 
sues presented  by  the  motion. 
ADM  Kelso's  status  as  a  suspect 

This  court  further  finds: 

66.  In  late  June  1992,  Secretary  Garrett  re- 
quested that  the  DODIG  review  the  NIS  and 
NAVY  IG  investigations  to  ensure  a  thor- 
ough review  of  Tailhook  91  activities  and 
events.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  DODIG  as- 
sumed full  responsibility  for  Tailhook  91  in- 
vestigation and  requested  the  Navy  suspend 
all  investigative  activities  and  disciplinary 
actions. 


67.  The  DODIG  investigation  continued 
through  December  1992.  During  the  approxi- 
mate six  months  of  investigation.  DCIS  in- 
vestigators obtained  hundreds  of  statements 
from  Tailhook  91  attendees  at  numerous  geo- 
graphical locations.  One  of  the  main  goals  of 
the  DODIG  investigation  was  to  determine 
the  involvement  of  senior  DON  civilian  offi- 
cials and  high  ranking  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  at  Tailhook  91. 

68.  ADM  Kelso  was  initially  interviewed  by 
DODIG  investigators  on  23  July  1992.  As 
noted  earlier,  ADM  Kelso  denied  he  ever  vis- 
ited any  of  the  squadron  hospitality  suites 
during  his  two-day  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  He 
also  denied  ever  witnessing  any  inappropri- 
ate behavior,  or  that  he  ever  visited  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening. 

69.  During  the  ensuing  months  of  inves- 
tigation following  the  23  July  1992  interview 
with  ADM  Kelso,  DCIS  investigators  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  Tailhook  91  attendees 
who  stated  ADM  Kelso  was  present  on  the 
patio  on  Saturday  evening,  an  issue  which 
has  already  been  addressed  by  this  court  in 
previous  findings  of  fact.  Based  on  these 
statements,  Mr.  Mike  Suessman,  DODIG's  of- 
fice, interviewed  ADM  Kelso  a  second  time 
on  15  April  1993.  Prior  to  the  interview,  ADM 
Kelso  was  advised  of  his  rights  as  a  suspect 
pursuant  to  Article  31(b),  UCMJ.  ADM  Kelso 
was  specifically  advised  that  many  of  the 
attendees  interviewed  by  DCIS  investigators 
had  stated  that  he  was  present  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
was  advised  these  statements  were  in  con- 
flict with  his  sworn  statement  of  23  July  1992 
in  which  he  denied  ever  visiting  the  third 
floor  that  evening.  ADM  Kelso  was  then  ad- 
vised that  he  was  suspected  of  committing 
violations  of  Articles  107,  UCMJ,  Making 
False  Official  Statements,  and  Article  134, 
UCMJ,  False  Swearing,  all  stemming  from 
his  denial.  During  that  interview,  ADM 
Kelso  again  denied  he  was  ever  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday  evening;  or 
he  ever  visited  any  of  the  suites;  or  he  ever 
witnessed  any  inappropriate  behavior  during 
Tailhook  91.  See  Appellate  Exhibit  LXXVII. 
ADM  Kelso's  appointment  of  VADM  reason  as 

the  CD  A 
This  court  further  finds: 

70.  ADM  Kelso  served  as  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  from  20  January  1993  to 
August  1993.  During  that  time,  he  also  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

71.  On  about  30  January  1993,  VADM  Paul 
Reason,  USN,  Commander,  Surface  Force, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  received  a  telephone  call 
from  ADM  Kelso  informing  him  that  he 
would  be  designated  as  the  Navy  CDA  on  01 
February  1993.  ADM  Kelso  officially  ap- 
pointed VADM  Paul  Reason.  USN.  as  the 
Navy  CDA  to  handle  all  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct against  Navy  personnel  stemming 
from  Tailhook  91. 

The  CDA  designation  was  formalized  by 
CNO  letter  dated  01  February  1993.  Appellate 
Exhibit  LXVII.  By  this  letter,  the  VCNO. 
acting  on  behalf  of  ADM  Kelso,  made  it  clear 
to  VADM  Reason  that  he  was  to  exercise  his 
authority  as  CDA  "independently"  and  with 
"sole  discretion"  in  deciding  the  appropriate 
disposition  of  all  cases  considered  by  him. 
Paragraph  2.  states:  "In  exercising  this  au- 
thority, you.  in  your  sole  discretion,  may 
take  such  administrative  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion you  deem  appropriate,  within  the  guide- 
lines of  R.C.M.  306(c).*  *  *  This  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to:  no  action,  counseling,  non- 
judicial punishment,  or  referral  to  trial  by 
court-martial."  In  a  subsequent  letter  dated 
23  April   1993.   Appellate   Exhibit  LXVII(A). 
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the  VCNO  reemphasized  to  VADM  Reason 
that  he  was  to  act  as  CDA  with  "sole  and  un- 
fettered discretion." 

72.  By  appointing  VADM  Reason  as  the 
CDA,  ADM  Kelso  withheld  convening  author- 
ity power  from  all  other  subordinate  officers 
in  command  with  the  authority  to  dispose  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  UCMJ  stemming 
from  Tailhook  91. 

73.  At  the  time  ADM  Kelso  appointed 
VADM  Reason  as  the  CDA.  VADM  Reason 
was  junior  in  rank  and  command  to  ADM 
Kelso. 

Withholding  of  the  Flag  files  from  VADM  Rea- 
son 

This  court  further  finds: 

74.  During  the  DODIG  investigation,  infor- 
mation was  obtained  regarding  the  personal 
involvement  of  some  thirty-three  flag  offi- 
cers, including  ADM  Kelso,  who  attended 
Tailhook  91.  The  information  on  flag  officers 
was  cataloged  in  separate  "flag  files"  and  de- 
livered to  ADM  Kelso  as  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  "flag  files"  were  sealed  for  de- 
livery to  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Honorable  John  Dalton.  Fol- 
lowing a  review  of  the  "flag  files"  by  Sec- 
retary Dalton.  ADM  Kelso  was  issued  a  Let- 
ter of  Caution  citing  his  failure  of  leadership 
during  his  visit  to  Tailhook  91. 

75.  Information  contained  in  the  "flag 
files,"  including  information  on  the  involve- 
ment of  ADM  Kelso  during  Tailhook  91.  was 
never  provided  to  VADM  Reason  prior  to  his 
action  in  referring  the  cases  at  bar  for  trial. 
The  release  of  information  contained  in  the 
"flag  files"  was  released  only  after  this  court 
issued  an  order  permitting  defense  discovery 
of  the  information. 

V.  LEGAL  ANALYSIS 

The  court  now  turns  to  the  task  of  apply- 
ing the  findings  of  fact  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  This  first  involves  determining 
whether  ADM  Kelso  is  an  "accuser"  as 
claimed  by  the  defense,  and,  if  so,  the  effect 
of  such  a  status  on  VADM  Reason,  the  con- 
vening authority. 

Secondly,  the  court  must  determine  if  any 
unlawful  command  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  VADM  Reason  by  vir- 
tue of  ADM  Kelso's  involvement  in  Tailhook 
91,  and  ADM  Kelso's  subsequent  actions  sur- 
rounding his  appointment  of  VADM  Reason 
as  the  CDA. 

Since  the  charges  at  issue  against  CDRs 
Miller  and  Tritt  are  different  from  the  single 
charge  alleged  against  LT  Samples,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  regarding  the  "accuser" 
concept  and  unlawful  command  influence 
will  be  first  analyzed  as  to  its  application  to 
CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt,  followed  by  an  analy- 
sis of  its  application  to  LT  Samples. 
The  Accuser  Concept 

An  "accuser"  is  defined  in  Article  1(9), 
UCMJ,  as  any  person  who:  (1)  signs  and 
swears  to  charges;  (2)  directs  that  charges 
nominally  be  signed  and  sworn  by  another; 
or  (3)  has  an  interest  other  than  an  official 
Interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  accused. 
The  evidence  presented  primarily  involves 
the  third  type  of  "accuser." 

One  prong  of  the  government's  argument  is 
that  even  if  the  court  were  to  find  that  ADM 
Kelso  was  exposed  to  untoward  behavior  dur- 
ing Tailhook  91,  or  that  he  even  witnessed 
such  behavior,  no  credible  evidence  has  been 
presented  showing  that  ADM  Kelso  has  any 
personal  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  either 
CDR  Miller,  CDR  Tritt,  or  LT  Samples.  More 
specifically,  the  government  contends  that 
the  defense  has  failed  to  show  a  relevant 
nexus  between  ADM  Kelso's  involvement  at 
Tailhook  91  and  the  actions  of  VADM  Reason 
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in  referring  the  cases  at  bar  to  trial  by  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

The  government  is  correct  in  its  assertion 
that  no  evidence  has  been  presented  showing 
that  ADM  Kelso  possessed  a  direct  or  specific 
interest  in  any  of  the  cases  at  bar  when  ap- 
plying a  literal  interpretation  of  the  wording 
of  Article  1(9),  that  is,  "an  interest  other 
than  official  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ac- 
cused." However,  the  government's  interpre- 
tation of  Article  1(9).  UCMJ.  falls  short  of 
the  interpretation  given  this  Article  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  which  has 
consistently  applied  a  much  broader  inter- 
pretation of  the  "type-three  accuser"  than 
the  bare  reading  of  the  Article  1(9)  would  in- 
dicate. 

In  United  States  v.  Gordon,  2  C.M.R.  161, 
(1952),  the  U.S.  Court  of  MiliUry  Appeals  re- 
jected an  argument  by  government  counsel 
that  an  accused  should  be  required  to  show 
that  the  convening  authority  had  an  actual 
and  p'rrsonal  interest  in  his  prosecution.  The 
court  states  that:  "We  do  not  believe  the 
true  test  is  the  animus  of  the  convening  au- 
thority. This  undoubtedly  was  the  early  rule 
but,  as  we  view  it,  the  test  should  be  whether 
the  appointing  authority  tvas  so  closely  con- 
nected to  the  offense  that  a  reasonable  person 
would  conclude  that  he  has  a  personal  interest 
in  the  matter."  (Gordon  at  167  (emphasis 
added).) 

During  the  past  41  years,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  refused  to  nar- 
row the  expansive  protection  provided  by  its 
interpretation  in  Gordon  of  Article  1(9).  In 
United  States  v.  Crossley.  10  M.J.  376.  378  (CMA 
1981),  the  court  states  that: 

"We  do  not  attempt  here  to  psychologize 
the  mind  of  the  convening  authority  nor 
should  this  opinion  be  read  as  a  criticism  of 
this  convening  authority's  animus  or  deci- 
sion-making. We  only  perceive  a  reasonable 
probability  that  his  review  of  the  matter  re- 
flected personal  interest.  Cf.  United  States  v. 
Conn  [6  M.J.  351  (CMA  1979)].  We  reiterate 
merely  that  "[c]onvening  [authorities] 
should  remember  that  there  are  easy  and 
adequate  means  to  have"  reviewing  functions 
performed  by  an  authority  with  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 
United  States  v.  Gordon"  (citation  omitted) 
(emphasis  added). 

In  this  case.  Chief  Judge  Everett,  in  a  con- 
curring opinion,  summarizes  the  reason  the 
court  has  chosen  to  maintain  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  "type-three  accuser:" 

"Among  the  most  vehement  complaints 
against  military  justice  are  those  which  con- 
cern the  role  of  the  military  commander, 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
discipline  and  yet  appoints  the  court-martial 
members  and  reviews  the  findings  and  sen- 
tence. Congress  has  made  the  determination 
that  in  this  situation  a  commander  may 
"carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  "  At  the 
same  time,  however,  by  providing  that  an 
"accuser"  may  not  convene  a  special  or  gen- 
eral court-martial  [references  omitted).  Con- 
gress revealed  its  intention  that,  in  a  case 
where  observers  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  a  commander  had  more  than  a  purely 
official  involvement,  he  should  turn  over  his 
responsibilities  to  a  superior  commander." 

Crossley  at  379.  Chief  Judge  Everett  also 
states  that,  "the  Court  remains  aware  that 
to  give  a  narrow  interpretation  to  'accuser' 
would  fan  the  criticism  of  the  broad  respon- 
sibilities Congress  has  assigned  to  military 
commanders."  Id. 

In  its  most  recent  decision  involving  a 
"type-three  accuser,"  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  restates  its  prior  interpretation 
of  Article  1(9).  UCMJ,  and  provides  an  objec- 


tive test  setting  forth  the  criteria  to  be  ap- 
plied in  determining  whether  a  convening 
authority  is  an  "accuser"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  1(9),  UCMJ: 

"The  test  of  a  convening  authority's  status 
as  an  accuser  is  "whether,  under  the  particu- 
lar facts  and  circumstances  *  *  *  a  reason- 
able person  would  impute  to  him  a  personal 
feeling  or  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  liti- 
gation." United  States  v.  Gordon,  1  USCMA 
255,  260.  2  CMR  161.  166  (1952)."  (United  States 
V.  Jeter,  35  M.J.  442,  445  (CMA  1992)  (emphasis 
in  original).) 

In  Jeter  ^.  the  court  found  the  reviewing  au- 
thority to  be  a  "type-three  accuser"  even 
though  his  only  possible  bias  was  in  favor  of 
the  accused  and  "even  though  [the  court 
had]  no  doubt  that,  at  all  times  involved,  the 
general's  motives  were  good."  Jeter  at  446. 
Thus,  it  is  not  some  level  of  enmity  or  hos- 
tility against  an  accused  that  defines  an  "ac- 
cuser," but  rather  any  level  of  personal  inter- 
est in  the  litigation. 

Although  Article  1(9),  UCMJ,  is  silent  on 
the  subject,  appellate  court  decisions,  upon 
which  R.C.M.  504(b)(2)  is  based,  clearly  pro- 
vide that  a  military  commander  who  is  sub- 
ordinate to  an  "accuser"  will  also  be  dis- 
qualified as  a  convening  authority.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Articles  22(b)  and  23(b), 
UCMJ.  require,  in  instances  where  the  con- 
vening authority  is  an  "accuser,"  that  the 
charges  shall  be  forwarded  to  another  con- 
vening authority  who  is  both  superior  in 
grade  and  position  in  the  chain  of  command. 
This  procedure  is  mandated  in  both  special 
and  general  courts-martial. 

The  disqualification  of  a  military  com- 
mander who  is  subordinate  to  an  "accuser" 
is  referred  to  as  the  "junior  accuser"  con- 
cept. The  disqualification  of  the  junior  com- 
mander may  occur  when  he  or  she  stands  in 
one  of  the  following  positions  in  relation  to 
the  superior  "accuser:" 

1.  Subordinate  in  the  chain  of  command. 
See  United  States  v.  Grow.  11  C.M.R.  77  (1953); 
United  States  v.  Haygood,  31  C.M.R.  67  (1961). 
But  see  United  States  v.  Avery,  30  C.M.R.  885 
(A.C.M.R.  1960):  United  States  v.  Garcia,  16 
C.M.R.  674  (A.C.M.R.  1954). 

2.  Junior  in  rank  and  outside  the  chain  of 
command.  See  United  States  v.  LaCrange.  3 
C.M.R.  76  (1952);  United  States  v.  Burnette.  5 
C.M.R.  522  (A.B.R.  1952);  United  States  v. 
Navarro,  20  C.M.R.  778  (A.B.R.  1955);  United 
States  v.  Chaves,  23  C.M.R.  701  (C.G.B.R.  1957). 

3.  Successor  in  command,  at  least  where 
junior  in  rank.  See  United  States  v.  Cocoran, 
17  M.J.  137  (CM. A.  1984);  United  States  v. 
Kostes,  38  C.M.R.  512  (A.B.R.  1967). 

Further,  the  "junior  accuser"  concept  is 
applicable  whether  or  not  the  superior  "ac- 
cuser" ordinarily  would  act  as  convening  au- 
thority. See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Grow.  11 
C.M.R.  at  77.  Also,  the  application  of  the  ac- 
cuser law  is  primarily  a  question  of  "fact 
and  must  be  resolved  in  light  of  each  case." 
United  States  v.  Gilfilen.  35  M.J.  699,  701 
(NMCMR  1978).  Finally,  when  a  determina- 
tion is  made  that  the  convening  authority  is 
an  "accuser."  or  the  convening  authority  is 
a  "junior  accuser,"  the  law  requires  the  dis- 
missal of  charges.  United  States  v.  Crossley.  10 
M.J.  376,  379  (CMA  1981). 

Having  reviewed  the  body  of  law  in  the 
area,  the  court  must  now  apply  the  Gordon 
standard  to  determine  whether  ADM  Keloo  is 
so  closely  connected  to  the  three  cases  at  bar 
that  a  reasonable  person  would  impute  to 
him  a  level  of  personal  feeling  or  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

The  court  first  notes  that  no  military  ap- 
pellate court  has  ever  addressed  the  "ac- 
cuser" concept  in  a  factual  situation  where 


either  the  convening  authority,  or  the  imme- 
diate superior  appointing  the  convening  au- 
thority, has  been  allegedly  involved  in  the 
same  or  similar  misconduct  as  that  alleged 
against  the  accused.  However,  in  United 
States  V.  Allen,  31  M.J.  578  (NMCMR  1990). 
affd  33  M.J.  209  (CMA  1991),  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Court  of  Military  Review  discusses  the 
"accuser"  concept  in  a  situation  where  there 
existed  the  potential  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  be  designated  an  "accuser,  "  and 
thus  the  disqualification  of  all  of  his  subordi- 
nate convening  authorities.  The  facts  in 
Allen  are  worthy  of  discussion  here  in  order 
to  bring  into  perspective  the  circumstances 
surrounding  ADM  Kelso's  interest  in  the 
cases  before  this  court.  Further,  a  compari- 
son of  some  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  Navy 
Secretary's  involvement  in  Allen  to  those  in- 
volving ADM  Kelso  at  Tailhook  91  is  helpful 
to  the  determination  of  whether  ADM 
Kelso's  interest  in  the  cases  of  CDRs  Miller 
and  Tritt  is  purely  official  or  personal  in  na- 
ture. 

The  Allen  case  involved  charges  of  espio- 
nage on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  government 
and  violations  of  security  regulations.  Prior 
to  the  Allen  case,  the  Walker  spy  ring  had 
been  discovered  and  prosecuted.  The  ring- 
leader, a  retired  Navy  officer.  Walker,  had 
been  convicted  in  a  Federal  District  Court 
pursuant  to  his  pleas.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  strongly  and  publicly  criticized  the 
handling  and  the  sentence  of  the  Walker 
case. 

Although  without  jurisdiction  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  arena,  the  Secretary 
took  action  within  his  naval  sphere  of  con- 
trol. He  issued  directives  restricting  ooth 
convening  authority  referral  discretion  and 
military  judge  assignment  to  cases  involving 
national  security  issues.  Subsequently, 
claims  were  made  that  the  Secretary's  vocal 
disapproval  of  the  handling  of  the  Walker 
spy  case  gave  him  a  personal  interest  in  all 
later  courts-martial  involving  violations  of 
law  protecting  national  security.  It  was  fur- 
ther claimed  that  his  personal  interest 
branded  him  a  "type-three  accuser"  and  dis- 
qualified both  him  and  all  subordinate  con- 
venmg  authorities  from  referring  any  case 
involving  national  security  violations,  and 
in  particular.  Senior  Chief  Radioman  Allen. 

In  addressing  this  issue,  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Court  of  Military  Review  first  agreed 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  any 
personal  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  Sen- 
ior Chief  Allen  he  would  be  an  ""accuser" 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  1(9),  UCMJ. 
Further,  that  his  status  as  an  ""accuser" 
would  serve  to  disqualify  all  subordinate 
commanders  under  his  command  from  con- 
vening these  types  of  courts-martial.  The 
Court  then  made  two  factual  determinations. 
First,  all  national  security  directives  were 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  with  legiti- 
mate statutory  and  regulatory  authority. 
Second,  in  holding  that  the  Secretary"s  in- 
terest was  official  only,  the  Court  found  no 
reasonable  probability  existed  that  the  Sec- 
retary's displeasure  with  the  Walker  case  so 
closely  connected  him  to  the  Allen  prosecu- 
tion that  it  could  be  deemed  to  amount  to  a 
personal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  that  liti- 
gation. 

As  noted  in  the  above  factual  summation, 
the  Secretary  was,  at  best,  displeased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Walker  case,  and  equally 
embarrassed  by  the  indignation  suffered  by 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  more  critical  matter 
of  the  immeasurable  damage  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  a  similar 
vein,  the  revelation  of  inappropriate  behav- 
ior and  assaultive  conduct  at  Tailhook  91  has 
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led  to  an  unprecedented  level  of  public  em- 
barrassment and  a  corresponding  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  leadership  of  the  Navy.  These 
unfortunate  circumstances  were  clearly  at 
the  heart  of  many  of  ADM  Kelso's  comments 
to  DCIS  investigators  during  his  23  July  1992 
interview.  During  the  interview  ADM  Kelso 
decried  the  misconduct  of  junior  aviators  at 
Tailhook  91  and  reflected  on  actions  that 
should  have  been  taken  to  prevent  such  con- 
duct. 

Thus,  as  was  asked  of  the  Secretary's  in- 
volvement in  Allen,  did  ADM  Kelso's  obvious 
indignation  and  embarrassment  amount  to  a 
personal  interest  in  the  ensuing  investiga- 
tions of  Tailhook  91.  and  the  litigation  that 
followed?  This  court  reasons  that,  standing 
alone,  ADM  Kelso's  vehement  disapproval 
would  not  amount  to  a  personal  interest.  As 
in  Allen,  official  indignation,  no  matter  how 
strong,  is  not  disqualifying  when  it  is  es- 
poused in  a  purely  official  capacity. 

However,  unlike  the  Secretary's  involve- 
ment in  Allen,  ADM  Kelso  was  actually 
present  and  personally  involved  in  the  events 
at  Tailhook  91.  This  court  has  determined 
that,  as  is  alleged  against  CDRs  Miller  and 
Tritt.  ADM  Kelso  actually  observed  sexually 
oriented  misconduct  on  the  patio  and  in  the 
various  squadron  hospitality  suites  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  on  Saturday  evening  as  well, 
and  he  failed  to  take  action  to  stop  such  con- 
duct. 

Applying  the  objective  ""reasonable  per- 
son" standard  of  the  Gordon  case  to  these 
circumstances,  the  critical  issue  is  whether 
ADM  Kelso's  own  presence  and  personal 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  inappropriate  con- 
duct on  the  patio  and  in  the  hospitality 
suites,  and  his  apparent  failure  to  act  to  stop 
such  conduct,  would  lead  a  reasonable  person 
to  conclude  that  he  must  therefore  be  so 
closely  connected  to  these  cases  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  the  instant  cases  is 
more  than  purely  official.  Based  on  the  to- 
tality of  evidence  presented  and  this  court's 
related  findings  of  fact,  the  answer  can  only 
be  yes.  A  reasonable  person  would  have  to 
conclude  that  ADM  Kelso  would  have  more, 
than  a  purely  official  interest.  Thus,  under 
the  Gordon  standard.  ADM  Kelso  is  an  ""ac- 
cuser" within  the  meaning  of  Article  1(9). 
UCMJ. 

ADM  Kelso's  personal  interest  is  further 
demonstrated  by  other  aspects  of  his  in- 
volvement as  set  forth  in  this  court's  find- 
ings of  fact.  First,  this  court  found  that  the 
NIS  investigation  was  limited  only  to  the 
complaints  of  criminal  assault  against  fe- 
male attendees.  The  subsequent  DODIG  in- 
vestigation was  expanded  to  focus  on  the 
presence  and  behavior  of  flag  and  general  of- 
ficers, including  ADM  Kelso.  During  the 
course  of  the  this  DODIG  investigation.  Ad- 
miral Kelso  was  interviewed  by  DCIS  inves- 
tigators at  which  time  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  recall  ever  being  present  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday,  07  Septem- 
ber 1991.  During  the  ensuing  months  of  inves- 
tigation, large  number  of  eyewitnesses  stat- 
ed to  DCIS  investigators  that  they  observed 
ADM  Kelso  on  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Based  on  the  inconsistencies  between  ADM 
Kelso  account  and  the  accounts  given  by  the 
eyewitnesses,  DODIG  investigators  inter- 
viewed ADM  Kelso  a  second  time.  This  inter- 
view was  preceded  by  advisement  pursuant 
to  Article  31(b).  UCMJ,  that  ADM  KElso  was 
suspected  of  making  a  false  statement  to  in- 
vestigators regarding  his  presence  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday.  A 
number  of  eyewitnesses  had  contradicted  his 
account  of  his  activities  and  movements  on 


Saturday  evening  by  reporting  their  observa- 
tions of  him  on  the  patio  and  near  the  area 
where  known  assaultive  conduct  had  alleg- 
edly occurred.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
reasonable  person  would  conclude  that  ADM 
Kelso's  status  as  a  suspect  would  make  him 
personally  interested  in  the  investigation  of 
his  activities  at  Tailhook  91.  and  in  the  liti- 
gation of  any  ease  that  might  focus  on  this 
involvement  as  claimed  by  the  eyewitnesses. 

Secondly,  in  examining  the  trial  itself, 
where  numerous,  credible  witnesses  came 
forward  to  testify  that  they  saw  ADM  Kelso 
on  the  third  floor  pool  patio  area  of  the  Hil- 
ton on  Saturday  evening  in  obvious  con- 
tradiction to  ADM  Kelso's  sworn  denial  be- 
fore this  court,  a  reasonable  person  would  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  ADM  Kelso  had  a 
personal  interest  in  this  litigation.  The  mo- 
tive for  ADM  Kelso's  denial  that  he  ever  wit- 
nessed any  inappropriate  conduct  at  any 
time  during  Tailhook  91.  and  his  denial  that 
he  was  ever  present  on  the  patio  on  Saturday 
evening,  clearly  define  ADM  Kelsos  personal 
stake  and  interest  in  these  cases. 

Considering  the  totality  of  ADM  Kelso's 
personal  involvement  in  Tailhook  91.  this 
court  harbors  no  doubt  that  at  the  time 
ADM  Kelso  appointed  VADM  Reason  as  the 
CDA.  he  was  so  closely  connected  to  the 
events  surrounding  the  charges  of  omission 
against  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt  that  his  inter- 
est was  primarily  personal. 

While  it  may  be  that  ADM  Kelso's  took  no 
direct  action  related  specifically  to  the  Mil- 
ler and  Tritt  cases  based  solely  upon  his  per- 
sonal interest,  the  law  makes  no  exception. 
Having  a  personal  interest  in  the  litigation. 
ADM  Kelso  is  an  "accuser"'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  1(9»,  UCMJ. 

Finally,  this  court  must  analyze  whether 
the  "accuser"  concept  extends  to  LT  Sam- 
ples. The  nexus  that  exists  between  ADM 
Kelso's  actions  and  the  charges  against  LT 
Samples  is  much  less  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  cases  ol  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt.  LT 
Samples  is  not  charged  with  failure  to  pre- 
vent misconduct.  He  is  charged  with  actual, 
assaultive  behavior.  This  misconduct  alleg- 
edly occurred  on  the  evening  of  07  September 
1991.  Moreover,  there  is  no  convincing  evi- 
dence (and  the  court  does  not  believe)  ADM 
Kelso  personally  witnessed  any  of  the  crimi- 
nal assaults  that  allegedly  occurred  in  the 
third  floor  hallway  of  the  Hilton  on  Satur- 
day evening. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  charges 
in  the  Miller  and  Tritt  cases  that  the  govern- 
ment alleges  a  failure  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  senior  officers  in  attendance  at 
Tailhook  91.  The  defense  claims  that  this 
failure  of  leadership  was  displayed  from  the 
highest  ranking  officer  to  the  lowest,  and  to 
lodge  criminal  charges  of  omission  against 
two  commanders,  from  a  group  of  what  ad- 
mittedly is  a  large  number  of  officers,  is  pa- 
tently unfair  and  unjust. 

Given  what  reasonable  citizens  would  per- 
ceive to  be  a  naval  officer  duty  to  intervene 
when  faced  with  obvious  improprieties  by  his 
subordinates,  a  failure  to  intervene  would 
constitute  abandonment  of  the  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  them  by  their  sta- 
tion and  rank.  As  noted  earlier  in  the  back- 
ground discussion,  if  senior  officers  had  in- 
tervened weeks,  days,  hours,  or  even  minutes 
prior  to  these  criminal  assaults,  a  high  prob- 
ability exists  that  both  the  assaults  and 
much  of  the  Navy's  embarrassment  could 
have  been  avoided.  The  greatest  responsibil- 
ity must  lie  with  the  most  senior  officers, 
and  ADM  Kelso  was  the  most  senior  military 
officer  present. 

This  court  has  found  that  ADM  Kelso  was 
present  on  the  third  floor  patio  on  both  Fri- 
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day  and  Saturday  evenings,  near  the  loca- 
tion where  alleged  assaults  on  female 
attendees  occurred.  This  court  has  also 
found  that  ADM  Kelso  witnessed  improper 
conduct  being  committed  by  junior  officers. 
Many  other  senior  naval  officers  witnessed 
similar  activity.  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
that  no  one  attempted  to  intervene  to  end 
the  lewd  and  improper  sexually  oriented  be- 
havior. Conduct  which  began  as  being  merely 
in  bad  taste  quickly  escalated  and  finally 
ended  in  physical  assaults.  If  proper  leader- 
ship had  been  shown,  the  subsequent  assaults 
and  other  inappropriate  conduct  might  have 
been  prevented. 

All  commanders  who  observed  impropri- 
eties in  officer  conduct  at  Tailhook  91  and 
failed  to  act  are  consequently  disqualified  as 
convening  authorities.  All  commanders  who 
personally  witnessed  improper  conduct  at 
prior  Tailhook  symposiums  and  con- 
sequently knew  personally  of  the  history  of 
these  symposiums  as  opportunities  for  exces- 
sive alcohol  consumption,  rowdy  behavior 
and  immoral,  sexually-oriented  activities, 
and  who  voiced  no  protests,  are  similarly 
disqualified.  This  court  harbors  no  doubt 
that  their  personal  inaction  in  failing  to  in- 
tervene to  prevent  inappropriate  conduct 
would  be  viewed  by  reasonable  people  as 
being  a  significant  contributing  factor  in  the 
unrestrained  atmosphere  which  escalated  to 
the  sexual  assaults  on  female  attendees  that 
ensued  on  the  evening  of  07  September  1991. 

The  circumstances  can  only  be  viewed  as  a 
personal  embarrassment  for  all  senior  naval 
officers  who  could  have  acted,  but  did  not. 
The  opportunity  to  spare  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  the  chagrin  and  humiliation 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  it  was  lost.  Given 
the  intense  media  interest.  Presidential  and 
Congressional  condemnation,  and  the  gen- 
eral lost  of  public  confidence  in  the  Navy,  no 
senior  officer  who  was  personally  involved  in 
the  Tailhook  91  can  exercise  that  high  degree 
of  impartiality  required  as  a  convening  au- 
thority in  this  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  although  less  direct. 
ADM  Kelso  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation  involving  LT  Sam- 
ples as  well. 

Irrespective  of  the  rationale  stated  above 
for  the  denomination  of  ADM  Kelso  as  a  ■•ac- 
cuser" in  either  of  the  cases  at  bar.  this 
court  strongly  views  the  necessity  to  follow 
the  spirit  of  Article  1(9).  UCMJ.  as  an  equal- 
ly justifiable  basis  for  disqualifying  ADM 
Kelso  as  an  "accuser"  in  all  three  cases  at 
bar.  Clearly,  the  protective  spirit  of  this  Ar- 
ticle dictates  that  any  military  commander 
convening  a  court-martial  calling  a  subordi- 
nate to  account  for  an  act  of  misconduct  in 
violation  of  the  UCMJ.  must  be  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  involvement,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  same  or  any  related  act  of 
misconduct.  This  is  matter  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Whenever  even  the  appearance  of 
personal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary commander  cannot  be  dispelled  with 
reasonable  certainly,  that  commander  must 
be  deemed  to  possess  an  interest  "other  than 
official"  in  the  prosecution  of  his  or  her  sub- 
ordinate and  must  be  disqualified  as  an  "ac- 
cuser" from  acting  as  the  convening  author- 
ity. 

Likewise,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
junior  commander  in  the  direct  chain  of 
command  of  a  superior  "accuser"  must  be 
disqualified.  A  junior  commander  in  the 
chain  of  command  simply  cannot  act  with 
the  degree  of  impartially  demanded  by  the 
UCMJ  under  the  "chilling"  effect  of  his  or 
her  senior's  actual  or  suspected  personal  in- 
volvement. 


This  court's  ultimate  finding  on  this  issue 
is  that  ADM  Kelso  is  an  "accuser"  in  all 
three  cases  joined  for  the  purpose  of  this  mo- 
tion. Considering  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lated above,  one  can  ask  the  question  Judge 
Cox  proposes  in  the  Jeter  case  to  determine 
personal  interest,  "[slhould  I  have  removed 
myself  as  the  judge  in  the  case?"  Jeter,  35 
M.J.  at  447.  While  this  standard  is  too  strict, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ADM  Kelso  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  judge  either  CDR 
Miller.  CDR  Tritt.  or  LT  Samples,  with  the 
degree  of  impartiality  mandated  by  the 
UCMJ. 

As  far  as  the  cases  of  CDR  Miller.  CDR 
Tritt  and  LT  Samples  are  concerned,  this 
court  has  carefully  reviewed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ADM  Kelso's  activities  relat- 
ing to  Tailhook  91.  The  court's  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  the  current  convening  au- 
thority. VADM  Reason,  as  with  all  com- 
manders subordinate  to  ADM  Kelso,  cannot 
function  as  the  convening  authority  in  the 
manner  envisioned  by  Congress.  Although 
VADM  Reason's  conduct  has  been  above  re- 
proach, as  an  officer  subordinate  to  ADM 
Kelso,  he  is  a  "junior  accuser."  Therefore. 
VADM  Reason  must  be  disqualified  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law. 
Command  influence 

To  protect  those  resp)onsible  for  admin- 
istering the  military  justice  systems  from 
unlawful  command  influence  in  the  exercise 
of  their  official  Codal  responsibilities,  the 
Congress  enacted  Article  37.  UCMJ.  as  a  part 
of  the  1951  Code.  This  Article  states  that: 

"No  pei-son  subject  to  this  chapter  may  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or.  by  any  unauthorized 
means,  influence  the  action  of  a  court-mar- 
tial or  any  other  military  tribunal  or  any 
member  thereof,  in  reaching  the  findings  or 
sentence  in  any  case,  or  the  action  of  any 
convening,  approving,  or  reviewing  authority 
with  respect  to  his  judicial  acts." 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  Article  37. 
UCMJ,  is  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the 
military  judicial  process  by  protecting  the 
convening  authority  from  undue  command 
influence  in  the  exercise  of  his  or  her  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  disposing  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  UCMJ.  In  addition  to  ensuring 
the  impartially  of  the  military  justice  proc- 
ess, it  is  also  intended  to  convey  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  military 
justice  process  in  the  public  eye. 

Military  appellate  courts  have  recognized 
two  types  of  unlawful  command  influence, 
actual  and  apparent. 

First,  actual  unlawful  command  influence 
occurs  when  there  is  an  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional influence  exerted  by  higher  author- 
ity which  works  to  undermine  the  impartial- 
ity of  the  military  justice  system.  This  may 
be  an  intentional  effort  to  assist  the  prosecu- 
tion or  it  may  be  an  innocent  action,  such  as 
a  call  to  action  to  get  tough  on  drug  use. 
which  inadvertently  serves  to  bias  members 
of  the  court.  This  is  true  for  influence  di- 
rected at  the  convening  authority,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  unlawful  for  a  superior  commander 
by  personal  persuasion  to  adversely  interfere 
with  the  independent  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  a  subordinate  commander. 

Unlawful  command  influence  can  also 
occur  by  regulation,  memorandum,  or  brief- 
ing, initiated  or  made  by  the  convening  au- 
thority, the  staff  judge  advocate,  trial  coun- 
sel, or  higher  authorit.v.  For  policy  direc- 
tives see  United  States  v.  Brice.  19  M.J.  170 
(CM. A.  1985)  and  United  States  v.  Treakle.  18 
M.J.  646  (A.C.M.R.  1984).  where  policy  direc- 
tives were  interpreted  by  many  as  mandat- 
ing a  policy  not  to  give  character  evidence 
for  an  accused  at  court-martial.  The  appear- 


ance of  unlawful  command  influence  that  ex- 
isted in  that  case  mandated  reversal  as  to 
sentence. 

The  test  for  actual  unlawful  command  in- 
fluence is  "figuratively"  described  by  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Court  of  Military  Review 
as  being  "whether  the  convening  authority 
has  been  brought  into  the  deliberation 
room."  See  Allen  at  509  (quoting  U.S.  v. 
Grady.  15  M.J.  275  (CM. A  1983)). 

Apparent  unlawful  command  influence,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  premised  on  the  external 
perception  of  fairness  in  the  military  justice 
system.  This  form  of  unlawful  command  in- 
fluence centers  on  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  process  in  the  public  eye 
as  discussed  above.  The  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Court  of  Military  Review  provides  a  standard 
for  this  type  of  unlawful  command  influence. 
As  formulated  by  that  court,  "the  test  for 
apparent  unlawful  command  influence  is 
whether  a  reasonable  member  of  the  public, 
if  aware  of  all  the  facts,  would  have  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  military  justice  system 
and  believe  it  to  be  unfair."  Allen  at  509  (cit- 
ing both  U.S.  v.  Rosser.  6  M.J.  267  (CM. A. 
1979);  U.S.  v.  Cruz.  20  M.J.  873.  890  (ACMR 
1985)). 

Turning  now  to  the  application  of  the  law 
to  this  court's  findings  of  fact,  the  first  issue 
is  whether  ADM  Kelso's  action  in  appointing 
VADM  Reason  as  CDA  amounted  to  unlawful 
command  influence  in  any  of  the  cases  at 
bar. 

Although  tied  more  directly  to  the  issue  of 
ADM  Kelso's  status  as  an  "accuser."  the  de- 
fense claims  that  ADM  Kelso  exerted  actual 
unlawful  command  influence  by  appointing 
VADM  Reason  as  the  CDA.  thereby  withhold- 
ing authority  to  convene  courts-martial 
from  all  other  commanders,  including  those 
in  CDR  Miller.  CDR  Tritt.  and  LT  Samples 
chain  of  command  who  would  ordinarily  be 
responsible  under  the  UCMJ  for  convening 
their  respective  cases. 

The  withholding  of  convening  authority 
power  from  the  immediate  superior  of  an  ac- 
cused is  rare.  However,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  defense,  such  a  withholding  is  not  pro- 
scribed by  the  UCMJ.  Further,  it  does  not 
infer  any  unlawful  infringement  on  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  vested  in  the  command- 
ers from  which  the  convening  authority 
power  is  withheld.  For  example,  in  Allen  at 
591-592.  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  held  that  it  was  proper  to  limit 
the  discretion  of  Commander  Naval  Forces 
Pacific  in  the  disposition  of  national  secu- 
rity cases  so  long  as  the  Secretary  did  not 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  discretion 
once  a  case  was  in  his  hands.  Thus,  the  issue 
is  not  whether  it  was  unlawful  for  ADM 
Kelso  to  appoint  VADM  Reason  as  the  CDA. 
the  issue  is  whether  VADM  Reason  was  al- 
lowed to  exercise  his  independent  discretion 
following  the  CDA  appointment. 

Case  law  holds  the  existence  of  improper 
command  influence  must  be  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  is  a  factual  decision 
to  be  made  by  the  court.  See  See  v.  Accodino. 
20  M.J.  870  (AFCMR  1985). 

This  court  has  found  that  ADM  Kelso  was 
cognizant  of  the  narrow  focus  of  the  NIS  in- 
vestigation, i.e..  excluded  any  inquiry  into 
the  personal  involvement  of  flag  officers  at 
Tailhook  91.  including  his  own  personal  in- 
volvement. The  court  has  also  found  that  fol- 
lowing the  DODIG  investigation.  ADM  Kelso 
received  the  separately  maintained  files  con- 
taining information  describing  the  alleged 
failure  of  leadership  and  other  personal  in- 
volvement of  a  number  of  flag  officers,  in- 
cluding his  own  file.  This  court  further  found 
that  none  of  these  files  were  ever  delivered 
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to  VADM  Reason  for  consideration  in  his  re- 
ferral decision  process.  This  court  also  found 
that  ADM  Kelso  attempted  to  shield  his  per- 
sonal involvement  at  Tailhook  91  by  denying 
that  he  ever  observed  any  inappropriate  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  junior  aviators  during 
his  visit  to  Tailhook  91.  The  court  further 
found  that  ADM  Kelso,  despite  his  denial, 
was,  in  fact,  present  on  the  patio  on  Satur- 
day evening  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
alleged  acts  of  omission  occurred  supporting 
the  allegations  of  dereliction  of  duty  and 
conduct  unbecoming  that  of  an  officer 
charged  against  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt. 

During  the  course  of  the  litigation  of  the 
motion  at  bar.  this  court  determined  that  all 
of  this  information  was  withheld  from 
VADM  Reason  prior  to  his  decision  to  refer 
CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt's  cases  to  trial  by 
court-martial.  It  was  only  after  extensive 
litigation  and  numerous  orders  by  this  court 
that  this  information  was  finally  disclosed 
and  made  available  to  VADM  Reason. 

Based  on  these  circumstances,  and  despite 
ADM  Kelso's  01  February  1993  written  direc- 
tion to  VADM  Reason  that  he  utilize  his 
independent  discretion  in  disposing  of 
Tailhook  cases,  this  court  finds  that  ADM 
Kelso  manipulated  the  initial  investigative 
process  and  the  subsequent  CDA  process  in  a 
manner  designed  to  shield  his  personal  in- 
volvement in  Tailhook  91.  This  manipulation 
of  the  process  by  ADM  Kelso  and  others  was 
for  their  own  personal  ends  and  not  directed 
at  these  accused.  However,  this  court  further 
finds  that  ADM  Kelso's  actions,  although  not 
intentionally  directed  at  either  the  prosecu- 
tion of  CDRs  Miller  or  Tritt.  had  a  signifi- 
cant influence  on  VADM  Reason's  decision 
to  bring  charges  against  them.  In  this  re- 
spect, this  court  can  only  sp>eculate  as  to 
what  VADM  Reason's  referral  decision  may 
have  been  as  to  the  charges  alleged  against 
CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt  had  be  known  of  the 
extent  of  ADM  Kelso's  personal  involvement, 
and  that  of  other  senior  flag  officers,  at 
Tailhook  91.  This  is  particularly  true  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that  ADM  Kelso  was  present  on  the 
patio  at  the  same  time  the  alleged  acts  of 
misconduct  took  place  which  CDRs  Miller 
and  Tritt  are  charged  with  failing  to  stop. 

The  government  suggests  that  the  decision 
by  VADM  Reason  to  prosecute  CDRs  Miller 
and  Tritt  may  have  been  the  same  even  if  he 
was  aware  of  ADM  Kelso's  involvement.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
at  best.  In  any  case  it  does  not  serve  to  cure 
the  adverse  impact  on  the  referral  process. 
Thus,  this  court  finds  that  the  totality  of 
ADM  Kelso's  actions  not  only  served  to  de- 
nominate him  an  "accuser."  his  actions  also 
amounted  to  actual  unlawful  command  in- 
fluence. 

Even  if  it  could  be  determined  that  ADM 
Kelso's  actions  also  did  not  amount  to  actual 
unlawful  command  influence,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  totality  of  his  actions 
amounted  to  at  least  apparent  unlawful  com- 
mand influence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  held  in  U.S. 
V.  Karlson,  16  M.J.  469  (C.M.A.  1983).  that  the 
public's  confidence  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
military  justice  system  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  appearance  of  manipulation  by  supe- 
riors cannot  be  permitted  to  exist.  The  Court 
has  also  held: 

"Nothing  erodes  public  confidence  in  the 
military  justice  system  as  quickly  as  the 
perception  that  the  outcome  of  a  trial,  be  it 
findings  or  sentence,  is  preordained  by  the 
improper  exercise  of  command  position.  One 
of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  is  to  eradicate  the  misuse 


of  command  power."  U.S.  v.  Tucker.  20  M.J. 
863.  865  (AFCMR  1985)  (citing  U.S.  v.  Cole.  17 
U.S. CM. A.  296.  36  C.M.R.  94  (C.M.A.  1967)).) 

This  public  confidence  would  certainly  be 
lost  if  this  court  were  to  allow  ADM  Kelso's 
obvious  manipulation  of  the  Tailhook  91  in- 
vestigative process  and  the  subsequent  CDA 
appointment  process  to  stand.  This  court  has 
no  doubt  that  any  reasonable  member  of  the 
public  would  view  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem as  being  unfair  if  he  or  she  knew  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  ADM  Kelso's  in- 
volvement at  Tailhook  91.  and  his  subse- 
quent involvement  in  the  investigative  and 
CDA  processes.  The  appearance  of  shielding 
senor  officers  while  permitting  the  courts- 
martial  of  the  more  junior  officers  under  the 
convening  authority  of  VADM  Reason  can- 
not be  denied.  While  this  may  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  selective  prosecution,  the  public 
would  likely  view  it  as  such.  At  the  very 
least,  the  public  would  perceive  the  military 
justice  process  as  promoting  an  unfair  dou- 
ble standard.  Under  the  mandate  of  the 
court's  holding  in  Karlson.  such  an  appear- 
ance must  be  avoided,  and  cannot  be  allowed 
by  this  court  to  stand  without  providing  a 
corrective  remedy. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  held 
that  where  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  unlawful  command  influence,  the 
doubt  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused. See  U.S.  V.  Kitchens.  12  U.S. CM. A.  589. 
31  C.M.R.  175  (1961).  Moreover,  the  govern- 
ment must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  unlawful  command  in- 
fluence will  not  adversely  impact  the  right 
of  CDR  Miller  and  CDR  Tritt  to  a  fair  trial 
on  the  merits.  See  U.S.  v.  Dykes.  38  M.J.  270 
(CMA  1993).  This  court  finds  that  in  the  cases 
of  CDR  Miller  and  CDR  Tritt  the  government 
has  not  met  that  burden. 

The  issue  of  how  ADM  Kelso's  actions  im- 
pacted on  VADM  Reason's  decision  to  refer 
LT  Samples'  case  to  trial  is  not  as  easy  to 
discern  as  in  the  cases  of  CDRs  Miller  and 
Tritt.  As  previously  stated,  the  charge 
against  LT  Samples  involves  only  assaultive 
conduct,  allegedly  occurring  in  the  third 
floor  hallway  of  the  Hilton  on  Saturday 
evening. 

No  direct  evidence  exists  supporting  that 
ADM  Kelso  was  actually  present  in  the  hall- 
way that  evening,  or  that  he  witnessed  any 
assaultive  behavior  in  the  third  floor  hall- 
way at  any  time  during  Tailhook  91.  There- 
fore, the  nexus  between  ADM  Kelso's  actions 
as  discussed  above  and  the  single  offense 
charged  against  LT  Samples,  and  any  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  on  VADM  Reason's  delib- 
erative referral  process,  is  much  less  evident 
than  in  the  cases  of  CDRs  Miller  and  Tritt. 

Had  VADM  Reason  known  of  ADM  Kelso's 
involvement  in  Tailhook  91.  would  the  refer- 
ral of  charges  against  LT  Samples  been  any 
different?  This  court  cannot  determine  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  extent  of  potential 
impact  on  the  CDA's  referral  decision.  This 
uncertainty  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  LT 
Samples.  See  Kitchens. 

In  light  of  all  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  established  dur- 
ing the  five  weeks  of  litigation  on  the  mo- 
tion at  bar.  many  of  which  were  unknown  to 
VADM  Reason  at  the  time  he  referred  LT 
Samples  case  to  trial,  this  court  finds  that 
LT  Samples'  case  should  be  reviewed  de  novo 
by  a  convening  authority  superior  in  rank 
and  command  to  ADM  Kelso  to  ensure  that 
he  has  been  given  fair  and  impartial  treat- 
ment in  the  critical  referral  process. 

It  Is  Hereby  Ordered,  based  upon  the  find- 
ings of  this  court  (1)  that  ADM  Kelso  is  an 
"accuser"  within  the  meaning  of  Article  1(9). 


UCMJ.  with  regard  to  each  accused  and  (2) 
that  there  has  been  both  actual  and  apparent 
unlawful  command  influence  in  each  case, 
the  charges  against  CDR  Thomas  R.  Miller. 
U.S.  Navy.  CDR  Gregory  E.  Tritt.  U.S.  Navy, 
and  LT  David  Samples.  U.S.  Navv  are  hereby 
DISMISSED  WITHOUT  PREJUDICE  to  the 
government's  right  to  reinstate  court-mar- 
tial proceedings  against  the  accused  for  the 
same  offenses  at  a  later  date. 

It  Is  Further  Ordered  that  VADM  Reason  is 
disqualified  as  convening  authority  pursuant 
to  R.C.M.  504.  In  light  of  this  order.  VADM 
Reason  may  proceed  with  the  following  ac- 
tions only: 

(1)  Make  a  decision  to  take  no  further  ad- 
verse actions  against  any  or  all  of  the  three 
accused,  effectively  ending  the  proceedings; 

(2)  Take  administrative  or  non-judicial  dis- 
ciplinary action  in  any  or  all  of  the  cases  in 
lieu  of  further  judicial  proceedings; 

(3)  Forward  the  charges  to  an  authority 
senior  in  rank  and  command  to  ADM  Kelso 
pursuant  to  R.C.M.  401(c)  and  section  0129  of 
the  JAG  Manual  for  disposition  by  superior 
competent  authority,  which  may  include  the 
reinstatement  of  charges  against  these  ac- 
cused. 

William  T.  Vest.  Jr.. 

Captain.  J AGC.  USN. 
Circuit  Military  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  CDR  Gregory  E.  Tritt.  U.S.  Navy,  an  accused  be- 
fore a  separate  general  court-martial,  requested 
leave  of  court  to  join  in  this  motion  with  CDR  Mil- 
ler on  grounds  that  a  similar  motion  had  been  filed 
with  the  court  in  his  case.  CDR  Tritt  and  his  counsel 
were  present  for  each  hearing  on  this  motion  After 
the  presentation  of  evidence  on  the  motion.  LT 
David  Samples.  U.S.  Navy,  likewise  an  accused  be- 
fore a  separate  general  court-martial,  requested  to 
join  In  the  motion.  Although  toming  in  later.  LT 
Samples  claimed  .similar  issues  of  law  and  fact  on 
the  motion  and  waived  presentation  of  further  evi- 
dence. The  government  had  no  objection.  This  court 
granted  both  the  request  of  CDR  Tritt  and  LT  Sam- 
ples to  join  the  motion  in  the  interest  of  judicial 
economy. 

^Article  1(9).  UCMJ.  reads  in  pertinent  part:  •■Ac- 
cuser' means  •  •  «  any  other  person  who  has  an  in- 
terest other  than  an  ofticial  interest  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  accused. ■■ 

^Article  37.  UCMJ  reads  in  part:  'No  person  sub- 
ject to  this  chapter  may  attempt  to  *  *  •  by  any  un- 
authorized means,  influence  •  •  •  the  action  of  any 
convening,  approving,  or  reviewing  authority  with 
respect  to  his  judicial  acts.  " 

'The  Defense  Criminal  Investigative  Service 
(DCIS)  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In- 
spector Generals  Ofrice  iDODIGi  and  throughout 
this  hearing  witnesses  have  referred  to  them  inter- 
changeably. 

*The  female  leg  shaving  exhibition  was  positioned 
directly  behind  the  full-length  window  in  one  of  the 
hospitality  suites.  Those  on  the  patio  outside  the 
window  and  those  in  the  suite  were  encouraged  to 
watch  an  elaborate  shaving  process  that  included 
having  the  woman  sit  in  a  barber  chair  and  expose 
her  legs  as  much  as  she  would  permit,  then  two 
Navy  officers  would  massage  oil  on  her  legs,  apply 
the  shaving  cream,  and  then  shave  the  legs  Al- 
though less  offensive,  it  was  intended  to  draw  people 
to  the  suite  in  the  same  way  as  professional  strip- 
pers and  other  lewd  exhibitions  were  employed  by 
other  hospitality  suites. 

'These  courts-martial  have  been  consolidated  for 
this  motion  only.  All  references  to  the  transcript 
page  numbers  are  to  the  unauthenticated  record  of 
United  States  v.  .Miller.  If  and  when  the  record  Is  fully 
reviewed  and  authenticated,  the  page  numbers  may 
be  slightly  different  as  a  result  of  normal  editing. 

'These  Reports  of  Interview  proved  to  be  problem- 
atic throughout  this  hearing.  The  methodology  for 
the  DCIS  investigators  was  to  interview  a  witness 
and  take  handwritten  notes,  no  audio  or  video  re- 
cording was  ever  done,  and  then  to  prepare  the  ROI 
from  the  notes  some  days  or  even  weeks  later.  The 
ROI  was  never  shown  to  the  witness  and  the  witness 
was  never  asked  to  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the 
ROI.  much  less  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  contents. 
This  novice  approach  to  criminal  investigation  re- 
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suited  in  the  wholesale  repudiation  of  the  reports  by 
many  of  the  witnesses.  This  court  has  given  minimal 
weight  to  the  ROIs  unless  they  have  been  subse- 
quently verified  through  stipulation,  in-court  testi- 
mony, or  some  other  reliable  means,  such  as  clear 
and  specific  references  in  the  handwritten  notes  of 
the  investigator 

•It  Is  important  to  note  that  not  only  has  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  maintained  a  consistent 
Interpretation  of  'accuser'"  for  over  40  years,  but 
given  this  long-standing  interpretation.  Congress 
has  made  no  changes  to  the  law. 

"Judge  Gierke,  concurring  in  result,  takes  issue 
with  the  expansive  interpretation  of  a  type-three  ac- 
cuser. "I  believe  that  the  correct  definition  of  ac- 
cuser' is  limited  to  anyone  who  has  a  personal  inter- 
est In  ensuring  that  the  accused  is  prosecuted.  "  Jeter 
at  448.  Judge  Cox.  also  in  a  concurring  opinion, 
takes  the  opposite  approach  and  would  require  the 
convening  authority  to  have  the  highest  level  of  711- 
dicial  impartiality.  "I  ask  only  the  question.  'Should 
I  have  removed  myself  as  the  judge  in  the  case?  " 
Jeter  at  447.  Although  this  court  did  not  employ  ei- 
ther of  these  outermost  standards.  I  will  note  that 
given  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  current  finding  of 
this  court  would  be  the  same. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REPEAL  THE  CUBAN  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  many  people  come  to  our  coun- 
try every  year  seeking  asylum.  We  ac- 
cept asylum-seekers  for  basically  three 
reasons;  family  reunification,  desirable 
economic  benefits,  and  humanitarian 
concerns.  We  turn  many  people  away  if 
they  do  not  fit  into  one  of  these  cat- 
egories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  refugee  camps 
in  Hong  Kong,  Thailand.  India,  and 
Turkey,  and  I  heard  the  horror  stories 
that  people  endured  and  learned  how 
difficult  it  is  to  gain  political  asylum 
in  the  United  States. 

However,  an  exception  to  our  immi- 
gration policy  allows  one  group  of  peo- 
ple to  come  to  this  country  no  ques- 
tions asked.  If  they  stay  here  a  year, 
they  gain  permanent-residency  status. 
This  exception  is  made  not  on  the  basis 
of  political  oppression,  poverty,  war- 
fare, or  to  reunite  families.  Under  this 
exception  in  1991-92  more  people  were 
given  permanent  status  in  the  United 
States  than  were  accepted  from  Cam- 
bodia, El  Salvador,  Romania,  Somalia, 
Haiti,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  com- 
bined. 

The  reason  over  10,000  people  were 
given  permanent  status  in  the  United 
States  was  that  they  were  bom  in 
Cuba.  The  Cuban  Adjustment  Act  is  in- 
defensible and  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  is  why  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  Cuban  Adjust- 
ment Act  so  Cubans  will  be  treated  just 
as  every  other  political  asylum  seeker 
in  the  world  is  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  Cuban  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuban  Adjustment  Act  al- 
lows Cuban  nationals  who  have  been  living  in 
the  United  States  for  1  year,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  become  permanent  residents 


of  the  United  States.  In  practical  terms,  the  act 
creates  an  exception  to  our  immigration  law 
which  is  not  available  to  any  other  people  of 
any  other  nationality.  In  1991-92  a  total  of 
10,851  Cuban  nationals  adjusted  to  perma- 
nent resident  status,  this  is  in  addition  to  7,91 1 
Cuban  refugees  for  the  same  period.  The 
number  of  Cuban  nationals  who  adjusted 
under  the  act  exceeds  the  total  number  of  ref- 
ugees in  1991-92  from  Cambodia,  El  Sal- 
vador. Romania,  Somalia,  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Further,  with  travel  restrictions 
being  lowered  in  Cuba  there  is  a  greater  likeli- 
hood that  Cuban  nationals  may  be  overstaying 
their  nonimmigrant  visas  and  adjusting  to  per- 
manent residence  status  under  the  act.  The 
act  enables  presumably  any  Cuban  national 
who  arnves  in  the  United  States  and  finds 
some  way  to  stay  here,  to  become  a  perma- 
nent resident,  whether  or  not  he  or  she  meets 
the  definition  of  a  refugee  or  fits  within  the 
legal  immigration  preference  categories. 

The  act  was  passed  in  1966,  a  time  when 
we  as  a  country  had  very  different  concerns 
and  priorities.  It  has  not  accomplished  the  goal 
of  sending  a  message  to  Cuba,  even  if  the 
message  was  sent  it  was  never  heard.  Fidel 
Castro  is  still  in  power  in  Cuba  while  many  of 
those  who  oppose  him  now  reside  perma- 
nently in  this  country.  Some  have  even  argued 
that  the  act  has  prolonged  the  Castro  regime. 
The  act  is  a  cold  war  relic  and  it  should  go  the 
way  of  other  vestiges  of  the  cold  war. 

A  greater  issue  raised  by  the  act  is  its  pa- 
tently discriminatory  effect.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  support  a  law 
which  gives  this  overly  generous  benefit  to 
people  leaving  a  country  which  is  certainly  no 
worse  off  than  many  Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  countries.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker  be- 
cause this  law  allows  any  person  who  is  sim- 
ply Cuban-born  to  gain  permanent  residence 
status  in  the  United  States.  Cuban-born  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  living  in  Germany, 
Spain,  or  Canada  can  leave  those  countries 
and  attain  permanent  residence  status  in  this 
country  if  they  so  desire.  How  can  we  con- 
tinue to  justify  this  law  when  there  are  so 
many  people  fleeing  desperate  situations  that 
we  must  refuse? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repeal  of  this  obsolete  law 
has  enjoyed  a  large  base  of  support.  It  has 
passed  the  Senate  a  number  of  times  and  has 
been  favorably  reported  out  by  the  House 
Juidicary  Committee.  The  Cuban  Adjustment 
Act  creates  the  perception  of  unfairness.  But 
more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker  the  act  is  in 
fact  unfair  to  people  throughout  the  world 
seeking  political  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
I  urge  swift  consideration  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

56  Cubans  Reach  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.— Fifty-six  more 
Cubans  took  advantage  of  a  backdoor  route 
into  the  United  States,  landing  on  a  remote 
U.S.  island  and  forcing  immigration  officials 
to  ferry  them  to  Puerto  Rico. 

All  were  expected  to  receive  asylum  in  the 
latest  case  illustrating  the  different  treat- 
ment refugees  from  Fidel  Castro's  com- 
munist state  get  from  those  fleeing  political 
and  economic  turmoil  elsewhere,  such  as  in 
Haiti. 

The  Cubans  apparently  had  flown  from  Ha- 
vana to  the  Dominican  Republic,  then  paid  a 
boat  owner  to  take  them  illegally  on  Monday 


to  Mona  Island,  about  halfway  across  the 
channel  that  separates  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  Puerto  Rico. 

By  late  that  afternoon,  immigration  offi- 
cials had  arranged  for  the  Cubans  to  be  flown 
by  helicopter  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  Mona 
route  was  rarely  traveled  by  Cubans  before 
October,  but  more  than  340  have  used  it 
since,  border  patrol  officials  said. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN 
ALAN  GREENSPANS  CRYSTAL 
BALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span chose  to  raise  interest  rates,  did 
he  look  into  his  crystal  ball  and  see 
something  the  rest  of  us  did  not?  Be- 
fore we  chop  more  wood,  stoke  the  fur- 
nace, and  buy  a  new  shovel,  let  us 
check  the  track  record  of  this  foul 
weather  forecaster. 

When  Alan  Greenspan  was  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
under  President  Gerald  Ford,  this 
country  was  suffering  from  rising  oil 
prices.  Due  to  OPEC,  nominal  oil  prices 
tripled  from  1973  to  1974  and  then  rose 
30  percent  in  the  next  4  years.  This  is 
what  economists  call  an  external  shock 
to  the  U.S.  economy. 

This  situation  warranted  a  different 
economic  policy  than  the  one  the  ad- 
ministration chose.  What  should  have 
happened  is  that  the  economy  should 
have  been  stimulated  to  offset  rising 
oil  prices.  Instead,  Mr.  Greenspan 
chose  to  concentrate  on  inflation  re- 
sulting in  the  Ford  administration's 
conferences  on  inflation  in  which  con- 
ferees chanted  against  inflation.  It  left 
the  Ford  administration  totally  unpre- 
pared to  fight  a  major  recession. 

If  you  have  tunnel  vision  and  see 
only  inflation  in  your  crystal  ball,  then 
you  disregard  the  possibility  of  lower 
income  and  employment,  and  you  will 
be  blinded  to  the  effects  of  rising  oil 
prices. 

The  House  Banking  Committee  re- 
cently examined  the  records  former 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  had  donated  to  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Presidential  Library  in  Ann 
Arbor,  MI.  The  committee  discovered 
an  article,  "Ford  Losing  Confidence  in 
Econ  Aides,"  from  which  I  will  quote. 
It  was  written  by  J.F.  terHorst,  who 
was  Assistant  to  the  President  in  the 
Ford  White  House.  It  appeared  in  the 
December  16,  1974  New  York  Daily 
News: 

Last  fall,  when  he  fashioned  the  anti-infla- 
tion package  he  presented  Congress  follow- 
ing his  series  of  economic  summit  meetings. 
Ford  relied  heavily  on  the  forecasts  of  his 
consultants,  including  Economic  Council 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan. 

They,  his  advisors,  assured  him  that  rising 
prices  and  production  costs  were  the  prime 
enemy  of  a  healthy  America.  He  was  advised 
that  while  recession  lurked  distantly  on  the 


horizon,   it  was  not  an  imminent  prospect 
that  would  confront  him  immediately." 

So  today.  Ford  sits  unhappily  in  the 
wreckage  of  his  anti-inflation  program  while 
every  economic  barometer  and  authority 
outside  the  White  House  suggests  he  badly 
miscalculated  the  onslaught  of  a  serious  re- 
cession in  the  United  States. 

What  disturbs  the  President  is  that  his  dis- 
tinguished economic  counselors  could  not 
have  foreseen  two  months  ago  when  he  an- 
nounced his  anti-inflation  program  that 
America  would  enter  1975  in  the  throes  of 
slumping  auto  sales,  nationwide  layoff  in 
consumer  products  industries  and  dwindling 
production,  the  hallmarks  of  a  recession  slid- 
ing dangerously  toward  depression. 

Well  my  colleagues,  unlike  the  sea- 
sons, it  is  clear  that  some  things  don't 
change.  By  concentrating  on  inflation, 
which  at  the  time  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  rising  price  of  import  oil. 
Ford's  advisors  evidently  failed  to  see 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  great  harm  '.hat  rising  energy 
prices  could  bring.  The  unemployment 
rate  hit  9  percent  in  May  1975  and  did 
not  fall  below  7  percent  until  2  years 
later,  at  the  end  of  1977. 

Today,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Greenspan  seems  to  be  giving  the  same 
sort  of  advice.  Rather  than  acknowl- 
edging the  fragility  of  the  nascent  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Chairman  Greenspan 
is  charting  a  risky  course  by  raising  in- 
terest rates  when  no  inflation  is  in 
sights— anywhere.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Chairman  Greenspan  a  question:  Is  it 
wise  that  the  Federal  Reserve  risk  the 
misery  of  slowing  down  a  fragile  econ- 
omy when,  as  you  admitted  on  January 
31,  1993  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  that  the  inflation  rate  for 
all  of  1993  may  have  been  2  percent  or 
less? 

Chairman  Greenspan  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Federal  Reserve  an- 
nounced their  pre-emptive  strike  in 
February  1994,  at  a  time  when  more 
people  are  being  laid  off  in  any  1  month 
since  1989.  But  never  mind  this  kind  of 
news,  especially  if  you  have  a  good  job. 
The  spin  master  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  lay-offs  are  a  good 
thing.  They  say  showing  part-timers 
and  lower  paid  workers  the  door  is  a 
marvelous  way  to  increase  productiv- 
ity. 

This  reminds  me  of  some  tum-of-the- 
century  rhetoric  from  a  business  orga- 
nization that  maintained  the  best  way 
to  increase  productivity  is  for  workers 
to  look  out  the  window  and  see  the 
long  unemployment  lines. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
held  the  money  supply  defined  as  M2  to 
a  crawl  after  the  1990  recession,  se- 
verely impairing  the  recovery.  Nobel 
Laureate  Milton  Friedman  has  even 
suggested  that  slow  money  growth  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  election  defeat  of 
the  last  President. 

The  FED'S  actions  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  country's  economic  well- 
being.  In  May  1993,  once  the  Federal 
Reserve  finally  realized  it  needed  to 
give  the  economy  a  boost,  it  acceler- 


ated money  growth.  Today,  we  see  no 
such  clear  thinking.  Many  critics  agree 
that  the  current  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  raise  interest  rates  will 
slow  down  money  growth  and  economic 
activity. 

I  believe  the  correct  move  at  this 
stage  of  the  recovery  would  have  been 
to  increase  money  growth  to  a  4-per- 
cent annual  rate  of  increase.  This  ac- 
tion would  have  lowered  short-term  in- 
terest rates  slightly  and  greatly  aided 
the  recovery  without  affecting  infla- 
tion. 

That  sensible  policy  has  been  com- 
pletely voided  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
that  intends  to  bring  the  economy  to 
its  knees  to  achieve  zero  inflation.  On 
top  of  all  the  pain  and  suffering  that  a 
tight  monetary  policy  will  now  bring, 
the  decisionmakers  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve continue  to  refuse  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  what  goes  into  the  individual 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
[FOMC]  member's  thinking,  even  if  it's 
detrimental  to  the  country's  best  in- 
terest. My  colleagues.  I  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  legislation  that 
will  require  full  and  complete  records 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  FOMC 
which  sets  the  nation's  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

We  must  have  complete  accountabil- 
ity for  the  Nation's  monetary  policy  at 
a  critical  time  when  Chairman  Green- 
span and  his  colleagues  have  mounted 
an  attack  on  a  mirage  of  inflation 
while  record  numbers  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  stuck  in  the  reality  of  a  deep 
freeze. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  Dec.  16,  1974] 

Terhorst 

(By  J.F.  Terhorst) 

Washington— President  Ford's  determina- 
tion to  move  swiftly  with  new  programs  to 
combat  the  nation's  growing  recession  stems 
not  alone  from  the  pressure  of  industry, 
labor  and  a  worried  citizenry.  It  results  also 
from  dismay  with  the  economic  forecast  of 
some  of  his  own  advisers. 

To  be  blunt  about  it.  the  President  has  lost 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  predict  the  eco- 
nomic future.  He  feels  he  has  received  inac- 
curate advice  and.  having  been  burned  politi- 
cally and  publicly  because  of  it.  Ford  now 
has  adopted  a  show-me  attitude  toward  his 
economic  counselors  while  listening  more  se- 
riously to  the  advocates  of  direct  federal  ac- 
tion to  overcome  the  country's  economic  cri- 
sis. 

This  fall,  when  he  fashioned  the  anti-infla- 
tion package  he  presented  Congress  follow- 
ing his  series  of  economic  summit  meetings. 
Ford  relied  heavily  on  the  forecasts  of  his 
consultants,  including  Economic  Council 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan. 

They  assured  him  that  rising  prices  and 
production  costs  were  the  prime  enemy  of  a 
healthy  America.  He  was  advised  that  while 
a  recession  lurked  distantly  on  the  horizon, 
it  was  not  an  imminent  prospect  that  would 
confront  him  immediately.  Ford  was  further 
told  that  the  warning  signals  from  the  busi- 
ness community,  from  Wall  Street  and  from 
organized  labor  were  probably  exaggerated 
and.  therefore,  he  should  not  be  deterred 
from  a  major  government  assault  on  infla- 
tion. 


Heeding  their  recommendations.  Ford 
stuck  to  his  desire  to  cut  federal  spending 
and  bring  the  budget  into  balance  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Their  advice  also 
prompted  him  to  recommend  congressional 
passage  of  an  income-tax  surcharge  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  taxpayers  would  have 
available  for  spending  on  consumer  goods. 
Ford  was  not  totally  surprised  at  Congress" 
predictable  reaction  to  his  proposals  and, 
deep  within,  neither  was  the  President  con- 
vinced that  a  public  campaign  of  voluntary 
action  to  "Whip  Inflation  Now"  (WIN)  would 
succeed.  But  he  gave  it  the  old  college  try 
trusting  the  advice  of  the  professional  econo- 
mists in  the  White  House,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
visers he  had  largely  inherited  from  the 
Nixon  administration. 

So.  today.  Ford  sits  unhappily  in  the 
wreckage  of  his  anti-inflation  program  while 
every  economic  barometer  and  authority 
outside  the  White  House  suggests  he  badly 
miscalculated  the  onslaught  of  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession  in  the  United  States. 

What  disturbs  the  President  is  that  his  dis- 
tinguished economic  counselors  could  not 
have  foreseen  two  months  ago  when  he  an- 
nounced his  anti-inflation  program  that 
America  would  enter  1975  in  the  throes  of 
slumping  auto  sales,  nationwide  layoffs  in 
consumer  products  industries  and  dwindling 
production,  the  hallmarks  of  a  recession  slid- 
ing dangerously  toward  depression. 

Ford  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  put  the 
blame  on  his  predecessor  in  the  White  House. 
The  country's  economic  woes  were  inherited 
by  him  from  Richard  Nixon.  But  Foi-d.  as 
President,  knows  he  is  the  man  who  will 
have  to  rectify  the  situation  if  governmental 
action  can  do  it. 

•John  Kennedy  had  his  Bay  of  Pigs  in 
Cuba."  one  Ford  aide  remarked  wryly,  "and 
Gerald  Ford  is  having  his  at  home."  Just  as 
Kennedy  had  to  learn  quickly  to  rely  on  his 
own  intuition  and  judgment  in  assessing  the 
proposals  of  his  advisers,  so  Ford  has  had  to 
learn  the  difficult  art  of  looking  beyond  his 
staff.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  expert  ad- 
visers are  not  needed  by  Ford,  but  simply 
that  he  realizes  that  he  and  not  any  one  of 
them  is  the  President. 

Just  how  Ford  will  respond  in  detail  to  the 
recession  problem  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  him.  but  some  clues  already  are  available. 
With  the  President's  approval.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  Simon  has  signaled  the 
Democratic  Congress  that  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration will  cooperate  in  devising  an  exten- 
sive public-service  employment  program  to 
deal  with  growing  joblessness  around  the 
country. 

The  President's  session  with  auto  company 
officials  and  union  leaders  suggests  a  coming 
administration  program  to  bolster  auto  sales 
and  put  thousands  of  laid-off  workers  back 
on  the  assembly  lines.  The  auto  industry  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  national  economy,  since  one 
in  every  eight  workers  is  employed  in  an 
auto-related  field  or  is  directly  affected  by 
auto  plant  cutbacks. 

The  Federal  Government  could  help  rem- 
edy the  situation  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere 
by  temporarily  suspending  installation  of 
costly  emission-control  devices  and  by  cut- 
ting income  taxes  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. 

Henry  Ford  2d.,  one  of  those  invited  to  the 
White  House,  already  has  advocated  a  10  per- 
cent cut  in  income  taxes,  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  laid-off  workers,  relax- 
ation of  federal  controls  on  credit  and  a  sys- 
tem of  federal  loans  to  expansion-minded 
businesses  that  now  cannot  afford  to  borrow 
money  on  today's  high  interest  market. 
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It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  Ford 
will  embark  on  a  full-scale  government  pro- 
gram to  combat  recession.  He  has  gotten  the 
message  from  those  outside  the  White  House 
that  recession  is  a  greater  threat  just  now 
than  inflation,  despite  what  his  economic  ad- 
visers told  him  eight  weeks  ago.  Whatever 
shape  it  takes  in  January,  the  new  Ford  eco- 
nomic package  will  mean  at  least  two 
things; 

It  will  signal  that  he  has  given  up  his  long- 
cherished  hope  of  balancing  the  federal  budg- 
et for  this  fiscal  year.  Budget  balancing  had 
been  a  Ford  obsession  during  his  quarter  cen- 
tury in  Congress. 

It  also  will  mean  that  Ford  has  determined 
that  his  own  judgment  is  more  important 
sometimes  than  that  of  the  best  intentioned 
advisers. 

The  President's  awareness  of  that  precept 
is  a  good  one.  to  all  those  who  have  been  urg- 
ing Ford  to  break  out  of  the  shadows  of  un- 
certainty that  have  bedeviled  his  young  ad- 
ministration. 


WHAT  THEY'RE  NOT  TALKING 
ABOUT  IN  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
only  Independent  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  have  the  responsibility  to  raise  issues 
that  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
colleagues  choose  not  to  deal  with.  Let 
me  briefly  touch  upon  three  issues  of 
enormous  consequence  which,  while  ig- 
nored in  Congress,  must  be  addressed 
by  the  American  people. 

The  United  States  is,  increasingly, 
an  oligarchy.  The  richest  1  percent  of 
our  population  now  owns  37  percent  of 
the  wealth,  more  than  the  bottom  90 
percent  of  the  people.  The  CEO's  of  the 
Forbes  500  corporations  earn  157  times 
more  than  their  average  worker,  and 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  wider  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1920's.  From  1983  to  1989,  55  percent  of 
the  increase  in  family  wealth  accrued 
to  the  richest  half  of  1  percent  of  fami- 
lies, while  the  lower-middle  and  bot- 
tom wealth  classes  lost  over  $250  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  wealth. 

But  oligarchy  refers  not  just  to  the 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  decisions  which  shape 
our  consciousness  and  affect  our  lives 
are  made  by  a  very  small  and  powerful 
group  of  people. 

The  mass  media,  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  book  publish- 
ers, movie  and  video  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, is  largely  controlled  by  a  few 
multinational  corporations  who  deter- 
mine the  news  and  programming  which 
we  see,  hear,  and  read— and,  ulti- 
mately, what  we  believe.  While  vio- 
lence, scandal,  horror,  sports,  and  Rush 
Limbaugh  are  given  much  attention, 
we  are  provided  with  virtually  no  deep 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  work- 
ing people,  or  possible  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

Economic  decisions  which  wreck  the 
lives  of  millions  of  American  families 


are  made  by  a  handful  of  CEO's.  While 
these  corporate  leaders  bemoan  the 
breakdown  of  morality  and  law  and 
order,  they  close  down  profitable  com- 
panies, cut  wages  and  benefits,  deny  re- 
tired workers  their  pensions  and  trans- 
port our  jobs  to  third  world  countries. 
American  workers,  who  have  often 
given  decades  of  their  lives  to  these 
companies,  have  absolutely  no  say  as 
to  what  happens  to  them  on  the  job. 
They  are  powerless  and  expendable — 
which  is  what  oligarchy  is  all  about. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  a 
Third  World  economy.  The  standard  of 
living  of  the  average  American  worker 
continues  to  decline.  The  real  wages  of 
American  production  workers  have 
dropped  by  20  percent  during  the  last  20 
years,  as  millions  of  decent  paying  jobs 
disappear.  The  new  jobs  that  are  being 
created  are  largely  temporary,  part 
time,  low  wage,  and  with  few  benefits. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  United  States 
led  the  world  in  terms  of  the  wages  and 
benefits  our  workers  received.  Today, 
we  are  in  12th  place.  Our  wages,  health 
care,  vacation  time,  parental  leave, 
and  educational  opportunity  lag  behind 
much  of  the  industrialized  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  our  economic 
and  social  life  is  more  and  more  resem- 
bling that  of  the  desperate  Third 
World. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  our  children 
live  in  poverty.  Five  million  kids  go 
hungry.  Some  2  million  Americans  now 
lack  permanent  shelter  or  sleep  out  on 
the  streets — many  of  them  mentally  ill 
and  1  in  every  10  American  families 
now  puts  food  on  the  table  only  with 
the  aid  of  food  stamps.  Tens  of  millions 
more  survive,  on  bare  subsistence,  from 
paycheck  to  paycheck. 

In  more  and  more  abandoned  neigh- 
borhoods in  America,  a  lack  of  jobs,  in- 
come, education  and  hope  have  created 
an  extraordinary  climate  of  savagery 
and  violence  which  more  than  equals 
that  of  many  communities  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  suffering  and  desperation  in  the 
Third  World  which  we  have  distantly 
observed  is  now  coming  home  as  we  be- 
come a  Third  World  economy. 

The  United  States  is  fast  becoming  a 
nondemocratic  country.  The  United 
States  has  the  lowest  voter  turnout  of 
any  major  industrialized  country  on 
Earth.  The  1992  Presidential  election 
produced  a  55  percent  voter  turnout.  It 
is  expected  that  the  1994  off-Presi- 
dential turnout  will  be  about  36  per- 
cent. In  local  elections  the  turnout  is 
often  far  lower. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  majority 
of  Americans,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
poor  and  working  people,  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  their  Government  is  relevant 
to  their  lives.  They  understand  very 
clearly  that  real  power  rests  with  a 
wealthy  elite,  and  that  voting  for  twee- 
dle-dee  or  tweedle-dum  is  not  going  to 
change  that  reality  or  improve  their 
lives. 
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If  democracy  is  going  to  survive  in 
this  country,  tens  of  millions  of  poor 
and  working  people  are  going  to  have 
to  see  the  connection  between  their 
economic  condition  and  the  political 
process.  They  must  vote  not  for  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  but  for  jobs,  income, 
health  care,  and  the  dignity  to  which 
they,  as  human  beings,  are  entitled. 
Only  when  that  occurs  will  American 
democracy  become  revitalized. 


February  10,  1994 
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POSSIBLE  DEVASTATING  EFFECTS 
OF  CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORM PLAN  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KiM]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concerns  about  the  devastat- 
ing eflect  that  the  Clinton  health  care  reform 
plan  will  have  on  the  small  businesses  of  this 
Nation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Mr.  Erskine 
Bowles,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  that: 

Small  businessowners,  when  they  examine 
the  facts,  will  realize  the  value  of  the  Health 
Security  Act.  They  will  realize  that  the  act 
is  good  for  small  business. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  put  that  state- 
ment to  a  test,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth: 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  held  an  open  forum  to 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  Clinton  plan  on  small 
business.  After  hearing  the  facts  about  the 
Clinton  plan,  not  one — I  repeat — not  one  of 
the  small  businessowners  in  attendance  "real- 
ized the  value  of  the  President's  plan."  Let  me 
read  you  what  several  of  these 
businessowners  said  when  presented  with  the 
facts  about  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  Chuck  Keagle,  a  businessman  who  runs 
several  small  restaurants,  testified  that — 

If  the  Clinton  plan  were  enacted  as  it 
stands  now.  my  problems  as  a  small 
businessowner  would  go  away  because  we 
simply  would  not  survive.  We  would  have  to 
close.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Our 
margins  are  very  thin  now  and  adding  the 
additional  cost  of  the  health  plan  would  sim- 
ply put  our  company  out  of  business. 

Debbie  Matthews,  of  Everitt  Charles  Tech- 
nologies, testified  that — 

We  have  about  300  employees  located  in 
seven  different  locations.  It's  unbelievable  to 
us  that  we  may  have  a  reporting  relationship 
with  seven  different  entities  or  health  alli- 
ances. We  would  have  to  add  a  significant 
number  of  staff  just  to  handle  the  reporting 
requirements  in  this  new  health  care  initia- 
tive. 

Barbara  Price,  owner  of  A-plus  Mailing  Sys- 
tems, testified  that — 

The  effect  that  the  Clinton  plan  will  have 
on  my  business  is  quite  severe.  We  are  al- 
ready doing  our  best  just  to  stay  in  business 
going  up  against  the  big  boys  and  added 
taxes,  added  expense.  The  Clinton  plan  is 
going  to  mean  one  of  two  things:  We're  going 


to  close  our  doors  entirely  and  go  out  of 
business;  or  we're  going  to  severely  reduce 
the  number  of  people  we  have  working  for  us. 
That's  not  good  news. 

These  comments  were  not  unique.  In  fact, 
at  that  forum  small  businessowner  after  small 
businessowner  told  me  that  if  the  Clinton  plan 
passes,  they  would  have  to  either  lay  off  em- 
ployees or  close  entirely.  One  small 
businessowner,  using  a  cost  estimation  work- 
sheet sent  out  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, estimated  that  under  the  Clinton  plan 
his  health  care  costs  would  increase  from  a 
current  level  of  S50,000  per  year  to  $252,800 
per  year,  an  increase  of  over  400  percent. 

When  you  listen  to  this  kind  of  testimony — 
which  comes  from  real  people  running  real 
businesses — it  becomes  extremely  clear  that 
the  Clinton  plan  poses  a  life-or-death  threat  to 
this  Nation's  small  businesses. 

This  threat  stems,  of  course,  from  the  em- 
ployer mandate  provisions  of  the  Clinton  plan. 
Requiring  employers  to  pay  80  percent  of  their 
employees'  health  care  premiums  and  subject- 
ing these  employers  to  payroll  liabilities  of  be- 
tween 3.5  and  7.9  percent  will  place  a  costly 
new  financial  burden  on  small  businesses, 
many  of  whom  do  not — and  cannot  afford  to — 
provide  health  care  for  their  employees.  This 
new  financial  burden  will  be  enormous:  Even 
with  Federal  subsidies,  the  Clinton  plan  will  in- 
crease the  health  care  costs  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  more  than  S24  billion  in  the  first 
year  alone. 

Even  more  disturbingly,  at  the  same  time 
the  President's  plan  targets  small  businesses, 
it  gives  big  business  a  huge  bailout.  Large 
corporations,  many  of  whom  currently  spend 
between  1^  and  25  percent  of  payroll  on 
health  care  for  their  employees,  will  enjoy  an 
enormous  financial  windfall  by  having  their 
health  care  premium  liability  capped  at  7.9 
percent  of  payroll.  Big  business  is  even  more 
excited  about  the  provisions  in  the  President's 
plan  which  would  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pick  up  a  large  part  of  their  costs  of 
providing  health  coverage  to  early  retirees.  In 
short,  the  Clinton  plan  would  not  only  place 
new  costs  on  small  business,  but  would  shift 
a  large  part  of  already  existing  health  care 
costs  from  big  businesses  to  the  owners  and 
employees  of  small  businesses. 

To  me,  this  situation  is  absolutely  unaccept- 
able. What  the  Clinton  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  this  plan  is  to  require  small 
businesses  to  shoulder  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  cost  of  bringing  millions  of  unin- 
sured individuals  into  the  health  care  system. 
In  doing  so,  the  President's  plan  would  deliver 
a  fatal  blow  to  many  of  this  Nation's  small 
businesses.  If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about 
this  fact,  just  go  out  and  listen  to  real 
businessowners.  They  will  tell  you  as  they 
have  told  me  that  the  Clinton  plan  will  destroy 
small  business  in  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose the  Clinton  plan  and  to  support  reason- 
able alternatives  that  do  not  contain  an  em- 
ployer mandate.  Doing  so  will  be  a  matter  of 
survival  for  American  small  businesses. 


TWO  AMERICAN  STORIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlev] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
stories  were  reported  last  week  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention.  One  is  the  Nis- 
san Motor  Corp.,  U.S.A.  buy-back  offer 
of  its  flawed  1987-90  minivans.  the 
other  is  about  Dr.  Jeffrey  Wilkerson,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  who  discovered  a 
lost  city  in  Mexico. 

The  Nissan  story  is  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  people  who  have  banded 
together  to  seek  justice  for  the  van 
owners  who  have  suffered  through  four 
recalls  and  incurred  financial  loss  with 
their  vans.  Remember  this  1987-90 
minivan  had  mechanical  problems 
which  led  to  excessive  engine  heat,  in- 
cluding catching  fire  and  burning  while 
being  driven.  A  few  even  caught  fire 
and  burned  while  parked. 

It  has  been  a  tough  job  to  attract 
Nissan's  attention  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration [NHTSA].  But  all  of  us  have 
persevered.  From  the  Connecticut  busi- 
nessman, George  Pasiakos,  who  first 
brought  documentation  of  the  burning 
vans  to  my  attention,  to  the  van  own- 
ers, particularly  those  in  Florida  who 
demonstrated  in  the  street  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Nissan— and  the  attor- 
ney generals  of  21  States  who,  early 
last  spring,  petitioned  NHTSA  to  buy 
back  the  vans  or  conduct  an  independ- 
ent test.  Neither  was  done. 

After  working  with  the  van  owners, 
last  spring  I  participated  in  a  hearing 
of  the  Transportation  subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  in  order  to  ask  specific 
questions  of  NHTSA.  Recently,  I  re- 
quested a  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  for  an  investigation  of  NHTSA 
and  whether  or  not  it  adequately  ful- 
filled its  role  to  protect  the  public. 

I  also  asked  Attorney  General  Reno 
to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
Nissan  and  NHTSA  since  Nissan's  coun- 
sel is  the  former  general  counsel  for 
NHTSA.  In  addition,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Peiia  to  become  involved  in  this  issue 
because  lives  were  at  stake.  So,  with 
the  combined  efforts  of  public  officials, 
private  citizens,  and  van  owners  we 
now  have  a  buy  back.  There  will  be 
more  chapters  to  that  tale  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  second  story  about  Dr.  Jeffrey 
Wilkerson  is  particularly  thrilling  be- 
cause it  shows  what  the  Members  of 
Congress  can  do  working  together. 

Dr.  Wilkerson  discovered  an  ancient 
port  city.  El  Pital,  in  Mexico.  A  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Todd  Robberson 
explained  that  the  city  flourished  be- 
tween A.D.  300  and  600.  Its  discovery  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  important 
find  in  Mexico  in  over  200  years. 

A  veteran  of  over  20  years  of  archae- 
ological work  in  Mexico,  Dr. 
Wilkerson's  work  is  supported  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  the  New 
York-based  Selz  Foundation  and  the 
prestigious  Mexico  city-based  Group  of 
100  of  Mexico's  leading  scholars. 


Last  fall  I  worked  with  my  former 
constituent  Dr.  Wilkerson  by  helping 
him  secure  a  permit  from  the  Mexican 
Government  for  his  work.  He  has  asked 
that  I  pass  along  his  personal  thank 
you  to  all  those  Members  of  this  body 
who  signed  a  Dear  Colleague  with  me 
to  the  President  of  Mexico.  I  want  to 
add  my  personal  thank  you  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Richard  Gephardt.  He  and  his 
staff  quickly  joined  this  effort  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  Dr.  Wilkerson's 
work. 

This  story  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  Congress  works  and  what  the 
members,  working  together,  can  ac- 
complish. 

It  is  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us  who 
helped  in  this  effort  and  for  Dr. 
Wilkerson's  mother  Mema  Wilkerson 
and  his  two  sisters,  Diana  and  Susan 
who  worked  with  my  office.  This  ac- 
knowledgment would  not  be  complete 
without  recognizing  President  Salinas 
of  Mexico  for  intervening  to  make  cer- 
tain a  permit  was  granted.  Our  efforts 
in  aiding  Dr.  Wilkerson,  both  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  President  Salinas's 
role  have  truly  made  it  possible  to  add 
to  the  world's  knowledge  of  man.  It  is 
a  job  well  done.  Jeff  Wilkerson  says. 
Thank  you. 

Both  of  these  stories  reflect  the  ef- 
forts of  Americans  making  our  system 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
van  owners  helped  one  another,  and 
Members  of  Congress  helped  Jeff. 
America  benefited  in  both  stories. 

Nissan  Plans  to  Buy  Back  C-22  Minivans 
(By  Warren  Brown) 

Nissan  Motor  Corp.  U.S.A.  announced  an 
unusual  offer  yesterday  to  buy  back  all  33.000 
of  the  C-22  minivans  it  sold  in  the  United 
States  from  1987  to  1990  because  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  engine  fires. 

It  is  only  the  second  time  that  an  auto 
company  has  volunteered  to  buy  back  all  de- 
fective vehicles  in  a  U.S.  recall,  according  to 
federal  safety  officials.  Nissan,  which  will 
crush  the  vans,  said  the  campaign  will  cost 
$231  million. 

Owners  will  receive  from  S5.000  to  $7,000  for 
the  minivans.  which  originally  sold  for 
$11,000  to  $18,000.  The  customers  also  will  be 
offered  a  $500  coupon  good  toward  the  down 
payment  on  a  new  or  used  vehicle  at  a  Nis- 
san dealer,  the  company  said. 

The  C-22  minivans  have  been  recalled  by 
Nissan  four  times  to  fix  engine  problems 
that  could  lead  to  fires. 

The  most  recent  recall,  last  August,  in- 
volved fan  belts  that  could  break,  eventually 
causing  engines  to  overheat  and  possibly 
burst  into  flame. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration did  not  think  the  fourth  recall 
would  work  any  better  than  the  previous 
three  efforts,  and  the  agency  was  hinting 
that  it  might  try  to  force  Nissan  to  take 
back  the  vehicles,  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation source  said.  That  approach  worked  in 
1981,  when  Italian  automaker  Fiat  decided  to 
buy  back  4.000  of  its  1972-74  Fiat  124  sports 
cars  and  sedans  that  had  severe  structural 
rust  problems. 

There  have  been  153  Nissan  minivan  fires 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Nissan 
and  federal  safety  officials.  But  there  have 
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been  no  deaths  or  serious  injuries  related  to 
those  incidents,  company  and  federal  offi- 
cials said. 

The  Nissan  buyback  program  will  work 
this  way: 

An  owner  of  1987-90  C-22  minivan  must 
take  the  vehicle  and  the  title  to  a  Nissan 
dealer.  The  buyback  price  will  be  based  on 
retail  prices  listed  in  the  January  1994  issue 
of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion Official  Used  Car  Guide.  Washington 
area  residents  are  advised  to  check  the  East- 
em  Edition  of  the  guide. 

For  owners  who  reject  the  offer.  Nissan 
said,  the  dealer  will  reinspect  their  vans  to 
ensure  that  the  fourth  recall  repair  was  done 
properly.  Nissan  has  promised  other  services 
to  these  customers,  including  roadside  as- 
sistance, towing,  loaner  car  services  and 
100.000-mile  warranties. 

Fewer  than  300  of  the  1990  C-22  minivans 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  and  owners  of 
those  cars  presumably  can  expect  the  high- 
est buyback  prices.  Nissan  officials  said. 

In  August  Nissan  initiated  a  "cash  for 
equivalent  repair  value  program."  Under  the 
program.  C-22  minivan  owners  could  have 
chosen  a  recall  repair  or  the  cash  value  of 
that  repair.  An  estimated  1.000  C-22  minivan 
owners  chose  the  cash  payout.  However,  the 
cash  value  of  a  repair  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  cash  value  of  the  minivan. 

Some  people  who  took  the  cash  value  of 
that  repair  might  be  eligible  for  more 
money.  Nissan  spokesman  Mark  Adams  said. 

"Let's  say  the  cash-equivalent  value  of  the 
repair  was  $4,000.  but  that  the  cash-value  of 
the  minivan  was  S6.000.  That  customer  would 
still  be  eligible  for  a  S2.000  check,"  Adams 
said. 

"There  has  never  been  a  buyback  program 
of  this  scope  or  magnitude."  said  William  A. 
Boehly.  associate  administrator  of  NHTSA 
for  enforcement.  Boehly  said  the  agency  had 
been  monitoring  Nissan's  progress  with  the 
fourth  recall  and  had  expressed  to  the  com- 
pany "that  we  were  hopeful  that  they  would 
take  further  action." 

Nissan  officials  said  they  acted  because 
their  customers  were  becoming  angry. 

"We  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  keep 
our  customers  happy  than  it  would  be  to  try 
to  win  them  back."  a  Nissan  official  said. 
Nissan  U.S.A.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Earl  Hesterberg  said.  "Keeping  our 
customers  satisfied  is  our  first  priority. 
That's  why  we  decided  to  offer  this  pro- 
gram." 

{From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3,  1994] 

Mounds  May  Yield  Vast  Lost  City 

(By  Tod  Robberson) 

El  PiTAL.  Mexico.— An  American  archae- 
ologist in  this  remote  village  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  says  that  he  has  located  the  site  of 
an  ancient  port  city  that  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  more  than  1.500  years  ago.  pos- 
sibly having  served  as  the  largest  coastal 
urban  center  in  North  America  during  its  life 
span. 

Although  no  ground  has  been  broken  on 
the  150  earthen  pyramids  and  other  struc- 
tures at  the  site,  it  already  is  yielding  sur- 
face artifacts  and  data  indicating  that  it 
once  served  as  a  key  political,  cultural  and 
trading  center  contemporary  with  the  city  of 
Teotihuacan.  whose  pyramids— up  to  200  feet 
high — still  stand  near  present-day  Mexico 
City. 

Archaeologists  long  have  suspected  some- 
thing lay  under  the  dense  vegetation  at  El 
Pital.  about  60  miles  northwest  of  Veracruz. 
Now  the  first  scientific  survey  has  depicted 
it  as  a  lost  city  whose  size  and  coastal  loca- 


tion help  fill  a  longstanding  gap  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  trade  and  migration  among 
pre-Columbian  civilizations  in  this  part  of 
Mexico. 

They  say  the  site,  unlike  other  more  for- 
tress-like inland  cities,  appears  to  have  had 
a  distinct  function  as  a  center  of  commerce 
and  food  production.  This  suggests  the  an- 
cient people  who  lived  here  had  a  more  so- 
phisticated social  and  economic  structure 
than  was  previously  known  for  the  time  pe- 
riod—at the  dawn  of  the  Mayan  civilization 
some  500  miles  to  the  southeast  and  1.000 
years  before  the  Aztecs  built  their  society 
around  what  is  now  Mexico  City. 

Thousands  of  people,  possibly  more  than 
20.000.  may  have  inhabited  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  at  its  peak  of  activity  between  A.D. 
300  and  600. 

In  addition,  scientists  are  investigating  its 
probable  use  as  a  conduit  for  seagoing  trade 
with  pre-Columbian  Indian  civilizations  as 
far  north  as  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  and 
they  say  it  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  crops  such  as  corn  into 
the  north. 

Archaeologists  say  they  believe  certain 
crops  arrived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  along 
with  some  native  rituals  and  cultural  prac- 
tices, around  the  same  period  as  when  the  El 
Pital  site  flourished,  but  they  have  never 
been  able  to  determine  whence  they  came. 
They  say  El  Pital  could  yield  some  impor- 
tant clues. 

Preliminary  data  are  being  gathered  at  the 
site  by  a  team  of  archaeologists  headed  by  S. 
Jeffrey  K.  Wilkerson.  a  Maryland  native  who 
has  lived  and  worked  here  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
state  of  Veracruz  for  more  than  20  years. 

"The  impression  we're  getting  is  that  this 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  largest  urban  center 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  for  this  time  period." 
Wilkerson  said  while  touring  the  site,  named 
after  a  village  that  now  sits  atop  some  of  the 
ruins.  "I  think  this  was  the  major  terminus 
of  a  cultural  corridor  leading  from 
Teotihuacan  to  the  gulf.  This  is  something  of 
a  missing  link." 

The  core  city,  its  suburbs  and  satellite 
communities  measure  at  least  24  miles  long 
and  12  miles  wide,  with  some  of  its  earth- 
and-stone  pyramids  reaching  heights  of  130 
feet.  Despite  its  massive  size,  the  site  is  vir- 
tually invisible  at  ground  level  because  of 
thick  banana  plantations  and  orange  groves 
that  now  cover  the  area. 

From  a  nearby  highway,  only  the  tops  of 
three  or  four  cone-shaped  mounds  are  visible 
above  the  banana  palms.  Residents  of  El 
Pital— including  a  family  whose  house  sits 
atop  one  earthen  building — said  they  do  not 
believe  the  mounds  are  pyramids  or  any 
other  type  of  ancient  structure,  but  rather 
are  strange,  natural  lumps  that  inexplicably 
have  shot  up  from  the  otherwise  flat  coastal 
plain. 

Wilkerson  said  no  known  geological  phe- 
nomenon could  have  produced  the  smooth 
faces  and  honed  edges  of  the  mounts.  Earth 
and  stones— hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons- 
were  carried  by  hand  to  build  the  city,  he 
said. 

"It  talks  about  a  lot  of  power,  power  to 
compel  people  to  live  in  a  concentrated  area 
when  the  natural  tendency  would  be  to 
spread  out,"  he  explained.  "There  was  the 
power  to  compel  people  to  move  lots  of  earth 
and  build  all  of  this,  and  the  power  to  man- 
age food  production  to  feed  everyone  who 
lived  here.  Whoever  directed  it  may  not  have 
been  very  well-liked  by  his  people." 

Even  to  the  untrained  eye,  the  site's  im- 
portance as  a  large  urban  center  is  unmis- 
takable.   On   a   tour   with   Wilkerson   amid 


heavy  rains,  hundreds  of  artifact  fragments, 
potsherds  and  even  slivers  of  human  bone 
bubbled  to  the  surface  atop  the  pyramids. 

On  the  surface.  Wilkerson's  team  has  found 
scores  of  items,  including  ceremonial  sculp- 
tures, a  sun-god  plaque  and  a  foot-long,  leaf- 
shaped  flint  knife  possibly  used  for  human 
sacrifices.  Beneath  a  canopy  of  banana  palms 
at  one  section  of  the  site,  thousands  of  pieces 
of  hand-worked  pottery— some  believed  to 
date  back  hundreds  of  years  before  the  time 
of  Christ — litter  the  ground  like  discarded 
cigarette  butts  after  a  rock  concert. 

Farm  tractors  and  an  AT&T  telephone 
crew  digging  in  the  area  also  are  churning  up 
relics  daily. 

"For  us.  this  Is  like  an  archaeological  or- 
gasm," said  Ramon  Mariaca.  a  visiting  ar- 
chaeology student  from  Mexico  City's 
Iberoamerican  University.  "I  doubt  I  will 
ever  investigate  another  site  like  this  in  my 
lifetime." 

According  to  Wilkerson.  preliminary  stud- 
ies indicate  a  2.500-  to  3.000-year  human  chro- 
nology around  El  Pital.  Located  nine  miles 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  El  Pital  is  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  ocean  by  two  slow-mov- 
ing rivers,  the  Tres  Bocas  to  the  north  and 
the  Nautla  to  the  south,  perfectly  situating 
it  for  waterborne  commerce  along  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

To  test  his  theory  that  it  served  as  an  an- 
cient port,  Wilkerson  traveled  both  rivers  by 
raft  and  said  they  were  easily  navigable  with 
oars  in  both  directions.  He  described  "gate- 
way structures"  at  strategic  junctures  along 
both  rivers  that  could  have  served  as  toll 
stations  or  other  control  points  for  boat  traf- 
fic serving  the  city. 

"You  didn't  even  need  to  walk  to  it.  You 
could  take  your  canoe  right  up  to  the  site." 
he  said.  "It  is  quite  possible  the  city  con- 
trolled coastal  trade  at  a  time  we  know  the 
Mesoamerican  civilization  was  reaching  its 
zenith."  said  George  Stuart,  director  of  ar- 
chaeological projects  at  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  in  Washington.  "Any  time 
you  find  a  huge  ruin,  unknown  and  undug.  it 
adds  another  part  to  the  larger  mosaic.  This 
is  of  far  more  than  routine  importance." 

National  Geographic,  the  New  York-based 
Selz  Foundation  and  the  Mexico  City-based 
Group  of  100  have  provided  funding  and  sup- 
port for  Wilkerson's  work,  which  he  is  con- 
ducting under  authorization  from  the  Mexi- 
can government's  National  Institute  of  An- 
thropology and  History. 

Wilkerson  received  permission  from  the 
Mexican  institute  to  investigate  El  Pital 
only  after  a  long  controversy  in  1992  that  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  another  archaeological 
site  farther  inland  along  the  Nautla  River. 
Supporters  of  Wilkerson  had  accused  the 
Mexican  institute  of  plagiarizing  his  work 
and  distributing  confidential  information  he 
had  submitted  as  part  of  an  application  to 
investigate  the  previous  site. 

The  controversy  occurred  just  as  Mexico 
was  launching  its  lobbying  campaign  for  U.S. 
congressional  ratification  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  and  it 
prompted  an  outcry  from  members  of  Con- 
gress who  claimed  that  Mexico  could  not  be 
trusted  to  safeguard  intelligence  property 
rights. 

President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  inter- 
vened and  ordered  the  institute  to  grant 
Wilkerson  a  permit.  But  instead  of  giving 
him  access  to  his  original  site,  it  assigned 
him  to  the  area  of  El  Pital,  which  was  not 
regarded  as  having  major  archaeological  sig- 
nificance. 

Wilkerson  said  he  knew  as  far  back  as  the 
1960s  that  some  ancient  mounds  existed  at  El 


Pital.  but  he  was  unaware  of  its  full  signifi- 
cance when  the  Mexican  government  as- 
signed him  the  site  until  he  began  surveying 
the  extent  of  the  ruins.  "Did  I  know  that  it 
was  this  large,  this  extensive,  this  impor- 
tant? No,  absolutely  not,  "  he  said. 

Wilkerson  said  El  Pital  almost  certainly 
predated  the  gulf  region's  other  major  pre- 
Columbian  city  at  El  Tajin.  36  miles  inland 
to  the  north,  and  "smothered  it"  in  terms  of 
size  and  geographical  importance. 

Although  El  Pital  was  contemporary  with 
early  Maya  cities  500  miles  to  the  east,  the 
inhabitants  of  El  Pital  probably  were  not 
Mayan,  Wilkerson  said.  No  conclusive  data 
have  surfaced  to  pinpoint  their  ethnicity, 
but  evidence  exists  they  were  indigenous 
speakers  of  the  Huastec  language  or  mi- 
grants speaking  the  Nahua  langruage  com- 
monly found  in  the  civilization  of 
Teotihuacan. 

El  Pital  also  appears  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Teotihuacan,  which  arose  early 
in  the  1st  millenium  and  dominated  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico  for  roughly  750  years. 

Aside  from  the  rich  archaeological  yield 
expected  from  the  study  of  El  Pital,  sci- 
entists said  they  hope  to  answer  another 
critical  question:  Why  would  a  site  of  such 
importance  fade  out  of  existence  .the  way  it 
did? 

Wilkerson  and  Betty  J.  Meggers,  head  of 
the  Latin  America  archaeology  section  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  are  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  that  a  catastrophic  series 
of  floods  led  to  the  city's  downfall. 

Meggers  is  studying  archaeological  effects 
of  "El  Nino."  the  periodic,  violent  weather 
fluctuation  brought  about  by  sudden  shifts 
of  warm  water  currents  into  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific Ocean  that  can  cause  heavy  flooding. 
She  hopes  to  investigate  El  Pital  as  part  of 
a  study  of  a  phenomenon  called  "mega- 
Nino."  which  theoretically  occurs  every  500 
years  and  can  disrupt  weather  patterns  for 
decades. 

Wilkerson  said  an  ability  to  pinpoint  a 
mega-Nino  can  help  scientists  predict  the  ar- 
rival of  future  cycles.  "This  is  what  I  feel  is 
of  major  importance  about  the  site,  that  the 
past  tells  us  about  the  present."  he  said. 


A  SACRED  TRUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Meyers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  introduce  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry in  an  effort  to  obtain  factual  an- 
swers to  a  few  of  the  questions  raised 
by  a  complicated  web  of  prominent  per- 
sons, events,  and  federally  insured  or 
licensed  institutions.  This  growing  em- 
barrassment is  now  known  simply  as 
Whitewater. 

As  you  know,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
is  a  mechanism  available  to  Members 
under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  obtain  information 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments. According  to  long-standing 
practice  in  this  body,  this  resolution  is 
considered  privileged  because  it  has 
special  standing  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. We  have  protected  that  privilege 
by  requesting  factual  answers  to  spe- 
cific questions,  not  opinions,  from  the 
President, 


My  fellow  cosponsors  and  I  do  not 
take  this  step  lightly.  We  do  have  a 
constitutional  obligation,  however,  to 
the  American  people  to  discover  the 
truth— good  or  bad— and  hold  our  pub- 
lic figures  responsible  for  their  actions. 
To  that  end,  we  must  use  the  avenues 
provided  to  Members  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  obtain  facts  otherwise 
made  unavailable  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
have  been  working  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  Capital  Management  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  a  specialized  small  business 
investment  company  [SSBIC]  in  Ar- 
kansas. The  information  we  have  ob- 
tained, to  date,  on  the  operations  of 
this  federally  licensed  entity  has  been 
extraordinarily  disturbing.  However, 
the  information  we  have  received  has 
lead  to  more  questions  than  answers. 

Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch 
has  not  been  forthcoming  in  responding 
to  requests  for  information  from  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress.  This 
stonewalling  has  provided  fertile 
ground  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  intrigue 
and  speculation.  Adding  fuel  to  this 
fire  of  speculation  are  the  recent  news 
reports  alleging  that  the  Rose  Law 
Firm  in  Little  Rock,  AR  has  been  de- 
stroying documents  concerning  the 
Whitewater  Development  Corp.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  receive  answers  to 
some  simple  questions,  removing  doubt 
and  mystery  from  various  events,  and 
allow  existing  Congressional  investiga- 
tions to  go  forward. 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  some 
individuals  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  some  Members  of  Congress,  the 
most  important  role  of  the  Congress  is 
that  of  oversight  and  investigation  in 
the  public  interest.  Those  powers  are 
not  vested  solely  in  a  few  committee 
chairmen,  and  that  certainly  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most students  of  government,  the  Hon- 
orable Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said  and  I 
quote: 

Unless  Congress  have  and  use  every  means 
of  acquainting  itself  with  the  acts  and  the 
disposition  of  the  administrative  agents  of 
the  government,  the  country  must  be  help- 
less to  learn  how  it  is  being  served;  and  un- 
less Congress  both  scrutinize  these  things 
and  sift  them  by  every  form  of  discussion, 
the  country  must  remain  in  embarrassing, 
crippling  ignorance  of  the  very  affairs  which 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  under- 
stand and  direct.  The  informing  function  of 
Congress  should  be  preferred  even  to  its  leg- 
islative function  *  *  *. 

Throughout  my  public  career,  I  have 
considered  and  held  dear  the  sacred 
trust  the  citizens  have  placed  upon  me. 
I  have  tried  to  honor  that  trust 
through  my  actions,  and  I  believe  I  am 
doing  so  today  with  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution. 


D  1820 


CALLING    FOR   AN    END   TO    AMER- 
ICAN    TOLERANCE     OF     SERBIAN 
AGGRESSION  AND  GENOCIDE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Chapman).   Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.    McCloskey]   is   recognized   for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  it  has  been  a  week,  or  at 
least  the  last  several  days,  4  or  5  days, 
of  great  and  ongoing  tragedy  in  Bosnia, 
and  to  some  degree,  with  the  NATO 
events  of  recent  days,  a  cause  for  more 
hope. 

Particularly,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend President  Clinton  on  his  in- 
creased resolve  resulting  in  the  NATO 
mandate  on  the  Serbs  to  evacuate  the 
heavy  artillery  from  Sarajevo.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  tragic  event  of  last  Sat- 
urday's market,  in  which  some  200  peo- 
ple were  killed,  wounded,  and  maimed, 
has  focused  the  worlds  attention,  and  I 
might  say,  I  think  that  event  alone  has 
caused  one  of  the  most  massive  turn- 
arounds in  public  opinion  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  public  life,  to  the  point 
that  now  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  favor  NATO  bombing  strikes, 
NATO  air  strikes  to  lift  the  siege  of  Sa- 
rajevo. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  situation.  I 
think,  poses  concern  as  to  how  it  would 
be  handled  immediately  and  over  the 
long  run.  I  think  a  major  concern  is 
about  Western  resolve  and  our  ulti- 
mate political  and  moral  leadership. 
Are  we  going  to  use  our  good  office  for 
a  reasonably  just  peace?  Do  we  believe 
in  a  lift  and  strike  option  if  necessary 
to  stem  this  ongoing  debacle?  Or  is 
Western  policy  ultimately  going  to  be 
bluff  and  partition? 

I  might  note  that  anything  close  to 
the  present  radically  unfair  and  most 
tragic  and  ugly,  obscene  partition  of 
this  sovereign  state  can  only  be  the 
basis  for  ongoing  disaster.  Troops  of  no 
sort  or  troops  of  any  country  will  not 
be  able  to  do  routine  and  positive 
peacekeeping  there.  It  will  continue  to 
be  a  zone  of  war  and  strife. 

Particularly,  it  would  seem  that  even 
now  much  of  the  European  community 
seems  unhinged  about  any  improve- 
ment in  the  Bosnian  Government's 
ability  to  defend  its  people,  and  they 
even  regard  the  Bosnians  as  a  guilty, 
rather  than  an  aggrieved,  party.  We 
should  stand  for  the  principles  and 
ideas  of  America,  the  U.N.  Charter,  and 
the  rights  of  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where. 

Particularly,  the  issue  of  arms  em- 
bargo remains  unsolved.  I  might  say,  I 
think  it  is  illegal  and  immoral  on  its 
face  for  a  people,  a  sovereign  people, 
and  I  might  note  the  people  of  a  multi- 
ethnic society.  Serb,  Bosnian.  Croat, 
Moslem,  and  so  forth,  including  other 
nationalities,  that  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  basic  inherent  human 
right  to  defense. 
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I  would  also  like  to  note  that  I  will 
include  for  the  Record  a  major  state- 
ment from  the  Action  Council  for 
Peace  in  the  Balkans  released  today, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Quoting  partially  from  it,  and  I 
would  note  that  Hodding  Carter,  chair- 
man of  the  Action  Council,  said: 

NATO's  ultimatum  does  not  address  the 
real  issues  and  problems  at  stake,  including 
the  direct  causes  of  last  Saturday's  brutal 
attack  on  Sarajevo's  inhabitants.  The  Ser- 
bian siege  of  Sarajevo  will  continue,  the 
Serbs  will  keep  their  weapons,  the  Bosnian 
government  will  remain  gagged  and  bound 
by  the  arms  embargo,  and  the  victims,  not 
the  aggressors,  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  to 
feel  the  "full  weight"  of  U.S.  diplomacy  at 
the  negotiating  table." 

I  think  this  is  very  important.  There 
is  such  an  ongoing  mess  and  such  an 
ongoing  tragedy  that  is  still  far  from 
being  resolved;  my  particular  words  in 
that  last  sense,  not  from  the  Action 
Council's  statement. 

Quoting  from  the  Action  Council's 
statement  again,  "On  the  humani- 
tarian side,  'there  appear  to  be  no  as- 
surances from  unrestricted  access  of 
humanitarian  aid  into  Sarajevo,  the 
other  U.N. -mandated  "safe  havens,"  or 
other  key  areas  of  need,  including 
Mostar,'"  I  might  say  that  expert  re- 
ports are  that  Mostar  may  be  the  most 
suffering  community  on  the  planet, 
particularly  in  the  so-called  Moslem 
east  end.  This  was  raised  very  well  by 
Lionel  Rosenblatt,  president  of  Refu- 
gees International  and  a  Council  mem- 
ber: 

"The  plan  also  appears  to  actually 
disarm  the  Bosnian  government,  deny- 
ing it  the  means  to  defend  its  own  cap- 
ital, actually  increasing  the  over- 
whelming Serbian  advantage  and  the 
Serbs'  ability  to  continue  the  seige  of 
Sarajevo  indefinitely." 

The  statement  also  raises  concerns: 
"There  will  be  no  retaliation  for  last 
Saturday's  attack,  despite  U.N.  and 
NATO  agreements  last  August  to  use 
air  strikes  to  stop  the  strangulation  of 
Sarajevo,  and  Serb  forces  can  opt  to  re- 
tain control  of  their  heavy  weapons, 
which  can  be  repositioned  or  rede- 
ployed to  continue  the  bombardment  of 
other  Bosnian  'safe  havens'. 

"The  ultimatum  calls  for  Serbian 
heavy  artillery  to  be  withdrawn  only  12 
to  13  miles  from  Sarajevo's  center,  de- 
spite the  fact,"  and  we  all  know  this, 
the  artillery  has  a  range  of  25  miles. 

"There  will  be  no  withdrawal  of  Ser- 
bian forces  that  attack  civilians  on  a 
daily  basis,  including  snipers  and  those 
that  use  hand-held  mortar. 

"There  will  be  no  automatic  response 
to  future  shelling  of  Sarajevo;  initial 
authorization  to  launch  air  strikes 
rests,  as  before,  with  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General; 

"The  plan  does  not  address  the 
'strangulation'  of  other  'Safe  havens,' 
including  Tuzla  and  Bihac,  which  were 
shelled  on  Wednesday; 

"The  ultimatum  provides  an  exclu- 
sion for  Serb  forces  in  Pale,  the  'cap- 


ital' of  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces;  as  a  re- 
sult, the  aggressors  can  keep  their 
heavy  weaponry  in  their  'capital'  while 
the  victims — the  people  and  legitimate 
government  of  a  U.N.  member  state, 
must  surrender  their  meager  means  of 
defense." 

Continuing  the  quote  from  the  Ac- 
tion statement,  "The  diplomatic  em- 
phasis is  clearly  on  pressuring  the  vic- 
tims— the  Bosnian  government — to  ca- 
pitulate and  sign  the  Serb-dictated  par- 
tition plan. 

"Current  negotiations  and  mediators 
are  part  of  the  problems,  not  the  solu- 
tion. 

"The  current  partition  plan,  even 
with  slightly  better  redistribution  of 
territories,"  and  this  is  also  very  im- 
portant, "will  legitimize  aggression 
and  genocide  and  violates  U.N.  charter 
UNSC  resolutions,  and  London  Con- 
ference declaration." 

Also,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  the 
Bosnian  Government  continues  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  defend  itself  and  its 
citizens,  and  now  is  being  denied  the 
right  to  defend  its  besieged  capital. 

I  might  say,  as  so  many  of  us  know, 
in  conclusion,  the  problem  is  Serbian 
aggression  and  genocide.  The  problem 
is  the  ongoing  tolerance  by  the  West- 
ern world  of  Serbian  aggression  and 
genocide.  Let  us  do  the  right  thing  and 
stop  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  full  letter  from  the  Action 
Council: 

Action  Council  Sounds  Note  of  Caution 
Toward  Clinton's  Bosnia  Initi.-^tive 

Washington.— Members  of  the  Action 
Council  for  Peace  in  the  Balkans  voiced 
skepticism  and  concern  regarding  President 
Clinton's  new  initiative  toward  Bosnia. 
While  Council  members  welcomed  President 
Clinton's  personal  involvement  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  two-year-old  conflict,  they 
voiced  concerns  that  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  approach  he  has  adopted 
falls  well  short  of  the  steps  necessary  to  end 
the  genocide  and  aggression. 

Hodding  Carter,  co-chairman  of  the  Action 
Council,  said.  "NATO's  ultimatum  does  not 
address  the  real  issues  and  problems  at  stake 
here,  including  the  direct  causes  of  last  Sat- 
urday's brutal  attack  on  Sarajevo's  inhab- 
itants. The  Serbian  siege  of  Sarajevo  will 
continue,  the  Serbs  will  keep  their  weapons, 
the  Bosnian  Government  will  remain  gagged 
and  bound  by  the  arms  embargo,  and  the  vic- 
tims, not  the  aggressors,  are  likely  to  be  the 
ones  to  feel  the  •full-weight"  of  US  diplo- 
macy at  the  negotiating  table." 

"This  plan,  as  well  as  President  Clinton's 
remarks  this  week,  treats  the  victim  as 
harshly— perhaps  more  harshly— than  the  ag- 
gressor." Carter  added. 

On  the  humanitarian  side,  "There  appear 
to  be  no  assurances  for  unrestricted  access  of 
humanitarian  aid  into  Sarajevo,  the  other 
UN-mandated  "safe  havens,"  or  other  key 
areas  of  need,  including  Mostar."  noted  Lio- 
nel Rosenblatt.  President  of  Refugees  Inter- 
national and  a  Council  member.  "The  plan 
also  appears  to  actually  disarm  the  Bosnian 
Government,  denying  it  the  means  to  defend 
its  own  capital,  actually  increasing  the  over- 
whelming Serbian  advantage  and  the  Serbs' 
ability  to  continue  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  in- 
definitely." Rosenblatt  added. 


The  Clinton/NATO  plan  has  several  short- 
comings, according  to  the  Action  Council: 

There  will  be  no  retaliation  for  last  Satur- 
day's attack  despite  UN  and  NATO  agree- 
ments last  August  to  use  air  strikes  to  stop 
the  strangulation  of  Sarajevo 

Serb  forces  can  opt  to  retain  control  of 
their  heavy  weapons,  which  can  be  reposi- 
tioned or  redeployed  to  continue  the  bom- 
bardment of  other  Bosnian  "safe  havens." 

The  ultimatum  calls  for  Serbian  heavy  ar- 
tillery to  be  withdrawn  only  12-13  miles  from 
Sarajevo's  center,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
artillery  has  a  range  of  25  miles. 

There  will  be  no  withdrawal  of  the  Serbian 
forces  that  attack  civilians  on  a  daily  basis, 
including  snipers  and  those  that  use  hand- 
held mortar. 

There  will  be  no  automatic  response  to  fu- 
ture shelling  of  Sarajevo;  initial  authoriza- 
tion to  launch  air  strikes  rests,  as  before, 
with  the  UN  Secretary  General. 

The  plan  does  not  address  the  "strangula- 
tion" of  other  "safe  havens."  including  Tuzla 
and  Bihac.  which  were  shelled  on  Wednesday. 

The  ultimatum  provides  an  exclusion  for 
Serb  forces  in  Pale,  the  "capital"  of  the 
Bosnian  Serb  forces;  as  a  result,  the  aggres- 
sors can  keep  their  heavy  weaponry  in  their 
"capital"  while  the  victims— the  people  and 
legitimate  government  of  a  UN-member 
state — must  surrender  their  meager  means  of 
defense. 

The  diplomatic  emphasis  is  clearly  on 
pressuring  the  victims — the  Bosnian  Govern- 
ment— to  capitulate  and  sign  the  Serb-dic- 
tated partition  plan. 

Current  negotiations  and  mediatoi-s  are 
part  of  the  problem,  not  the  solution. 

The  current  partition  plan,  even  with 
slightly  better  redistribution  of  territories, 
would  legitimize  aggression  and  genocide 
and  violates  UN  Charter.  UNSC  resolutions, 
and  London  Conference  declaration. 

The  Bosnian  Government  continues  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  defend  itself  and  its  citi- 
zens and  now  is  being  denied  the  right  to  de- 
fend its  besieged  capital. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD  RESPECT  THE 
NEED  BY  THE  PACIFIC  TERRI- 
TORIES FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
SPREP  AND  APEC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  [Mr.  Underwood]  is 
recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  admirable  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  improve  our  econ- 
omy and  increase  America's  competi- 
tiveness overseas,  there  have  been  re- 
cent actions  taken  by  the  State  De- 
partment which  stifle  economic  ad- 
vancement in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  manner, 
while  the  administration  makes  val- 
iant attempts  to  improve  and  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  environment,  the 
State  Department  rejects  advances  in 
environmental  stewardship  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  rejection  of  Guam's  participa- 
tion in  regional  organizations,  namely 
in  Asian-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
[APEC]  and  the  South  Pacific  Regional 
Environmental  Protection  Program 
[SPREP],  are  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
consistencies in  national  policy. 


APEC  is  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  strengthening  of  regional  economic 
ties  among  its  15  members.  It  seeks  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  encourage  in- 
vestment by  coordinating  economic 
policy.  The  members  of  APEC  are  lib- 
erally called  member  economies  so 
that  economies  which  are  not  com- 
pletely sovereign,  such  as  the  crown 
colony  of  Hong  Kong,  may  participate. 
Unfortunately,  the  State  Department 
denies  Guam  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  regional  organization  outside  of 
the  seat  held  by  the  United  States. 
Their  contention  is  that  Guam  can  be 
adequately  represented  through  the 
United  States  just  like  the  States  of 
the  Union,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
economically  entirely  unlike  the 
States.  We  are  not  part  of  the  customs 
zone,  and  are  not  part  of  NAFTA,  we 
are  ignored  regularly  in  all  trade  talks 
and  considerations. 

Guam,  whose  economy  is  closely  tied 
to  the  Asian  and  the  Pacific  economies, 
is  not  treated  as  a  State.  So  why  are 
we  denied  the  opportunity  to  represent 
our  own  interest?  Is  the  United  States 
uncomfortable  with  the  possibility  of 
having  an  equal  seat  on  an  organiza- 
tion with  one  of  its  territories  or  does 
it  not  like  the  possibility  of  a  territory 
disagreeing  with  a  policy  as  was  the 
case  in  SPREP? 

Many  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 
Guam's  treatment  in  APEC  and  its  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
gional Environmental  Protection  Pro- 
gram. What  makes  the  denial  of  full 
participation  in  SPREP  even  more  ab- 
surd, however,  is  the  fact  the  Guam 
was  a  full  member  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  the  organization  that 
gave  birth  to  SPREP.  Reasons  given  by 
the  State  Department  cite  concerns 
with  the  structure,  membership,  and 
funding  of  the  organization.  Could  it 
be,  however,  that  the  Department  of 
State  fears  further  confrontation  from 
the  South  Pacific  governments  over  is- 
sues such  as  draft  net  fishing  and  nu- 
clear dumping?  Guam  must  be  allowed 
to  voice  its  concerns  about  such  seri- 
ous actions  taking  place  in  our  own 
back  yard. 

Regrettably,  on  June  18,  1993,  Guam 
withdrew  from  SPREP  after  being  re- 
fused equal  representation.  This  fol- 
lowed a  plan  approved  by  all  members 
of  SPREP— with  the  exception  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation— that  would  have  al- 
lowed Guam  and  dependant  areas  to 
participate. 

This  past  week  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association  met  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Among  those  attending  the  NGA 
meeting  were  the  Governors  of  the 
"off-shore"  areas  including  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  During 
the  Off-Shore  Governors'  Forum,  a  res- 
olution was  passed  taking  issue  with 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  regard  to  partcipation  in  APEC 
and    asked    for    observer    status    for 


Guam.  Will  this  body  and  this  adminis- 
tration ignore  the  sentiments  of  these 
Governors  in  their  effort  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  economic  strength 
and  to  contribute  to  that  of  the  United 
States?  I  trust  that  we  will  not  dis- 
regard the  plea  for  equal  opportunity 
in  being  allowed  to  observe  APEC  ac- 
tivities in  an  independent  fashion  since 
Guam's  economic  viability  is  at  stake. 

APEC  and  SPREP  offer  disturbingly 
poignant  demonstrations  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  determines 
Guam's  status  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
The  problems  associated  with  region 
organizational  participation  also  speak 
to  the  reasons  why  we  must  seek  to 
better  define  Guam's  political  status 
and  relationship  to  the  United  States. 

Advances  in  economic  and  environ- 
mental policy  must  not  be  thwarted  by 
unnecessary  control  over  the  terri- 
tories. In  order  to  develop  the  human, 
economic,  and  ecological  potential  of 
Guam  and  the  Pacific  region,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  allow  these 
areas  to  share  in  the  responsibility  and 
accountability  of  governing  instead  of 
being  directed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  We  must  resolve  the  politi- 
cal status  and  relationship  between 
Guam  and  the  United  States  and  we 
must  allow  the  territories  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  regional  organizations 
whose  activities  directly  affect  the 
people  and  the  economies  of  the  Pa- 
cific. By  this  action,  we  can  avoid  fur- 
ther inconsistencies  and  questions  of 
regional  participation. 

Trade  and  economic  development  op- 
portunities have  shifted  to  the  nations 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Basin.  The 
United  States  Government  fully  recog- 
nizes this  reality  and  should  respect 
the  need  for  the  Pacific  territories  to 
participate  in  SPREP  and  APEC. 


D  1830 

MORE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLINTON 
HEALTH  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CHAPMAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
hour  is  late  and  people  are  concerned 
about  the  weather,  and  I  will  try  and 
accommodate  those  concerns.  There 
are  some  things  that  have  happened 
though  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

I  think  a  very  important  part  of  the 
debate  on  health  care  reform,  a  ne'* 
round  has  been  fired,  as  it  were,  new 
information  is  in.  I  think  it  will  be  the 
grist  for  the  mill  for  days  to  come,  and 
I  wanted  to  sort  of  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, because  I  think  it  is  one  of  great 
import.  And  those  interested  in  this 
subject  I  am  sure  will  be  interested.  I 
want  to  refer  them  directly  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  Republic  by  Elizabeth 
McCaughey  that  speaks  as  a  return  to 


the  criticism  she  has  received  from  the 
White  House  with  regard  to  her  earlier 
comments  on  the  Clinton  health  plan. 
It  gets  very  specific. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Clinton's 
Plan  on  the  Ropes." 

It  is  further  entitled  "She's  Baaack." 
and  it  is  from  the  New  Republic  edition 
of  February  20. 

The  war  of  words  has  escalated  re- 
garding the  chasm  between  what  the 
spin  doctors  at  the  White  House  says 
about  Clinton  health  plan  and  what  the 
bill  that's  been  submitted  actually 
says.  In  a  recent  article  for  the  New 
Republic  a  respected  health  care  ex- 
pert, Elizabeth  McCaughey,  spelled  out 
a  number  of  serious  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  rhetoric  of  Clinton  health 
and  the  actual  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation the  President  has  proposed.  As 
the  walls  came  tumbling  down  around 
the  President's  plan,  with  a  series  of 
negative  reviews  including  a  damning 
budgetary  assessment  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  White  House 
panicked  and  began  an  exercise  of 
shooting  the  messenger.  Elizabeth 
McCaughey's  analysis  was  ridiculed 
and  lambasted.  Undaunted,  Ms. 
McCaughey  has  responded  again,  this 
time  citing  chapter  and  verse — actual 
page  numbers  and  verbatim  references 
to  the  Clinton  health  bill  to  back  up 
her  assertions.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  high 
points  of  Ms.  McCaughey's  most  recent 
critique,  in  the  February  20  edition  of 
the  New  Republic. 

I  would  not  want  in  any  way  to  dis- 
courage anybody  from  reading  the 
whole  article  because  it  is  very  com- 
plicated to  try  to  interpose  a  three-way 
debate  that  is  going  on  between  her 
first  article,  the  White  House,  and  then 
her  retort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  that  article 
for  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  28,  19941 

Clinton's  Plan  on  the  Ropes:  She's 

BAaack! 

(By  Elizabeth  McCaughey) 

On  January  31  the  White  House  press  office 
released  a  statement  questioning  the  accu- 
racy of  my  recent  article  in  TNR  ("No  Exit." 
February  7,  1993).  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  the  White  House 
about  the  content  of  its  health  bill.  As  I  did 
in  my  original  article.  I  will  be  documenting 
my  description  of  the  bill — and  my  point-by- 
point  rebuttal  of  their  arguments— with  page 
numbers  from  the  November  20.  1993.  version. 
If  White  House  representatives  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  my  description  again.  I  hope 
they  will  provide  page  numbers,  too.  so  that 
TNR  readers  can  compare  the  evidence  and 
decide  for  themselves. 

Most  of  the  White  House  challenge  focused 
on  this  paragraph  from  my  article: 

If  the  bill  passes,  you  will  have  to  settle 
for  one  of  the  low-budget  health  plans  se- 
lected by  the  government.  The  law  will  pre- 
vent you  from  going  outside  the  system  to 
buy  basic  health  coverage  you  think  is  bel- 
ter, even  after  you  pay  the  mandatory  pre- 
mium (see  the  bill,  page  244).  The  bill  guar- 
antees you  a  package  of  medical  services. 
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but  you  can't  have  them  unless  they  are 
deemed  •■necessary"  and  ■■appropriate" 
(pages  90-91).  That  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  government,  not  by  you  and  your  doctor. 
Escaping  the  system  and  paying  out-of-pock- 
et to  see  a  specialist  for  the  tests  and  treat- 
ment you  think  you  need  will  be  almost  im- 
possible. If  you  walk  into  a  doctor's  office 
and  ask  for  treatment  for  an  illness,  you 
must  show  proof  that  you  are  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  health  plans  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment (pages  139.  143).  The  doctor  can  be  paid 
only  by  the  plan,  not  by  you  (page  236).  To 
keep  controls  tight,  the  bill  requires  the  doc- 
tor to  report  your  visit  to  a  national  data 
bank  containing  the  medical  histories  of  all 
Americans  (page  236). 

The  White  House  responded: 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  Act  to  prohibit 
any  individual  from  going  to  any  doctor  and 
paying,  with  their  own  funds,  for  any  serv- 
ice." '"Under  the  Act.  you  can  pay  'out-of- 
pocket(sic)'  for  anything  you  want  at  any 
time,  to  any  physician  or  hospital  willing  to 
treat  you."  Price  controls  on  doctors'  fees? 
"That  is  wrong."  according  to  the  White 
House.  ■■There  are  no  price  controls.  *  *  *" 

How  accurate  are  these  statements  from 
the  White  House?  The  text  of  the  bill  proves 
they  are  untrue. 

Can  you  pay  any  doctor  any  price  for  any 
service  you  want?  Although  it  is  possible  to 
buy  cosmetic  surgery,  psychotherapy  or 
other  uncovered  services  out-of-pocket,  the 
bill  prohibits  doctors  from  accepting  pay- 
ments directly  from  you  for  the  basic  kinds 
of  medical  care  listed  in  the  Clinton  benefit 
package.  Below  are  the  regulations  barring 
doctors  from  taking  your  money.  If  you  go 
to  a  doctor  for  treatment,  the  doctor  will  be 
paid  by  your  health  plan.  That  is  true  no 
matter  what  kind  of  health  plan  you  are  en- 
rolled in.  The  doctor  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting payment  from  you  (except  fixed  co- 
payments)  for  any  basic  medical  services 
listed  in  the  Clinton  benefit  package.  That 
applies  to  doctors  treating  patients  in  HMOs 
and  doctors  outside  HMO  networks.  Doctors 
outside  HMOs  must  submit  charges  for  your 
care  to  your  health  plan,  accept  reimburse- 
ment based  on  the  government's  schedule  of 
price-controlled  fees  and  report  your  visit 
according  to  the  requirement  of  title  V  of 
the  bill,  which  establishes  the  national  elec- 
tronic data  bank: 

Sec.  lM6(dH2)  Direct  Filing.— a  provider 
may  not  charge  or  collect  from  an  enrollee 
amounts  that  are  payable  by  the  health  plan 
*  *  *  and  shall  submit  charges  to  such  plan 
in  accordance  with  any  applicable  require- 
ments of  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V  (relat- 
ing to  health  information  systems). 

Are  you  allowed  to  pay  a  surgeon  more,  in 
hopes  of  getting  the  most  expert,  experi- 
enced care?  No: 

Sec.  HOSCdjd)  Prohibition  on  Bal.\nce 
Billing.— A  provider  may  not  charge  or  col- 
lect from  an  enrollee  a  fee  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  payment  amount  under  the  appli- 
cable fee  schedule  [page  236].  *  *  * 

(3)  Agreement  with  Plans.— The  agree- 
ments *  *  *  between  a  health  plan  and  the 
health  care  providers  providing  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  to  individuals  en- 
rolled with  the  plan  shall  prohibit  a  provider 
from  engaging  in  balance  billing  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  [page  237]. 

The  White  House  attacks  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "price  controls  on  doctors'  fees"  in 
my  article.  "Wrong,"  says  the  White  House. 
"There  are  no  price  controls  in  the  presi- 
dent's plan.  Price  controls — calling  for  gov- 
ernment micromanagement  of  every  health 
care  service,  doctor's  fee,  drug  technology 


and    product — were   considered   and   specifi- 
cally rejected." 

But  the  text  of  the  bill  proves  there  are 
price  controls  on  health  plan  premiums,  new 
drugs  and  doctors'  fees.  Here  are  the  price 
controls  on  doctors'  fees: 

Sec.  l322Cc>  Establishments  of  Fee-Foh- 
Service  Schedule  d)  In  GENERAL.— Each 
regional  alliance  shall  establish  a  fee  sched- 
ule setting  forth  the  payment  rates  applica- 
ble to  services  furnished  during  a  year  to  in- 
dividuals enrolled  in  fee-for-service  plans  (or 
services  furnished  under  the  fee-for-service 
component  of  any  regional  alliance  health 
plan)  [page  134].  *  *  * 

(4)  Annual  Revision.— a  regional  alliance 
*  *  *  shall  annually  update  the  payment 
rates  provided  under  the  fee  schedule  [page 
1351. 

The  White  House  says  "it  is  not  clearly 
why  a  patient  would  want  to  pay  a  doctor 
■'directly,  for  services  that  their  [sic]  insur- 
ance company  is  obligated  to  buy."  One  rea- 
son is  privacy.  Evading  government  regula- 
tions and  paying  the  doctor  directly  would 
allow  you  to  keep  your  personal  medical 
problems  out  of  the  national  data  bank. 

Will  your  personal  medical  history  be  stored 
in  a  national  data  bank?  The  White  House 
says  "not  true"  and  ••patently  untrue"  to 
my  statement  that  "the  bill  requires  the 
doctor  to  report  your  visit  to  a  national  data 
bank  containing  the  medical  histories  of  all 
Americans.  The  administration  argues  that 
although  "physicians  may  be  required  to 
submit  data  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing quality  and  assessing  treatments  and 
outcomes,"  the  bill  "prevents  against  tying 
this  data  to  specific  individuals." 

The  text  of  the  bill  proves  that  the  admin- 
istration is  mistaken.  Information  about 
your  physical  and  mental  health  and  any 
treatments  or  tests  you  have  will  be  entered 
in  a  national  data  network  and  linked  to  you 
through  your  health  security  number.  Here 
is  what  the  bill  says:  the  National  Health 
Board  will  establish  an  "electronic  data  net- 
work" with  regional  centers  to  collect,  com- 
pile and  transmit  information.  The  informa- 
tion expressly  includes  "clinical  encoun- 
ters." that  is,  when  a  physician  treats  a  pa- 
tient (page  861).  A  doctor  who  treats  you  (ex- 
cept for  an  uncovered  service  such  as  dental 
work  or  cosmetic  surgery)  and  does  not 
record  your  "clinical  encounter"  on  the 
standardized  form  and  submit  it  to  your 
health  plan  will  be  fined  up  to  "JIO.OOO  for 
each  such  violation"  (pages  236.  885-886).  As 
the  data  about  you  travel  from  your  doctor's 
office  to  the  health  plan,  and  then  to  the  na- 
tional electronic  data  network,  this  informa- 
tion continues  to  be  tagged  with  your 
"unique  identifier  number." 

The  bill  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  network 
contains  "individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation," which  is  defined  in  the  bill  to  in- 
clude your  "past,  present  or  future  physical 
or  mental  health"  and  health  care  provided 
to  you  (page  877).  To  protect  your  privacy, 
the  bill  offers  this  vagueness: 

All  disclosures  of  individually  identifiable 
health  information  shall  be  restricted  to  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  the  information  is 
being  disclosed  [page  873]. 
and  this: 

[You]  have  the  right  to  receive  a  written 
statement  concerning  *  *  *  the  purposes  for 
which  individually  identifiable  information 
provided  to  a  health  care  provider,  a  health 
plan,  a  regional  alliance,  a  corporate  alli- 
ance or  the  National  Health  Board  may  be 
used  or  disclosed  by,  or  disclosed  to,  any  in- 
dividual or  entity  [page  874]. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  bill's 
authors  are  unconcerned  about  privacy.  The 
bill  mandates  that  the  National  Health 
Board  will  ■promulgate  standards  respecting 
the  privacy  of  individually  identifiable 
health  information  that  is  in  the  health  in- 
formation system"  within  two  years  and  pro- 
pose privacy  legislation  within  three  years 
(pages  871,  876).  But  contrary  to  the  White 
House  statement,  doctors  must  report  their 
patients'  personal  medical  information  to  a 
national  data  bank  or  risk  harsh  penalties, 
and  the  information  in  the  bank  remains  in- 
dividually identifiable. 

Price  controls  on  premiums  will  mean  too  little 
money  to  care  for  the  sick.  Limiting  how  much 
money  people  can  choose  to  pay  for  basic 
health  coverage  limits  how  much  money  is 
in  the  pot  to  take  care  of  them  when  they 
are  sick.  That  was  the  point  of  the  ad  on  tel- 
evision that  the  First  Lady  criticized.  A  cou- 
ple are  discussing  what  price  controls  on  pre- 
miums will  mean,  and  the  woman  asks,  "But 
what  if  there's  not  enough  money." 

The  bill's  authors  anticipate  that  restrict- 
ing dollars  available  for  health  care  will 
produce  shortages:  when  medical  needs 
outspace  the  budget  and  premium  money 
runs  low,  state  governments  and  insurers 
must  make  ""automatic,  mandatory,  non- 
discretionary  reductions  in  payments"  to 
doctors,  nurse  and  hospitals  to  "assure  that 
expenditures  will  not  exceed  budget"'  (pages 
113,  137). 

In  a  charge  echoed  by  Michael  Weinstein  of 
The  New  York  Times,  the  White  House  ac- 
cused me  of  misleading  readers  by  ""implying 
that  such  a  mechanism  exists  in  the  main 
proposal."  The  White  House  stated  emphati- 
cally that  ""it  does  not."  The  White  House 
and  Weinsein  argue  that  only  under  a  single- 
payer  system  would  payments  to  doctors  and 
others  be  cut  off  if  needs  outpace  the  budget 
and  premium  money  runs  low.  They  ex- 
pressly charge  me  with  quoting  the  single- 
payer  regulations  and  misrepresenting  them 
to  be  rules  for  the  "main"  Clinton  health 
proposal. 

The  text  of  the  bill  proves  that  the  White 
House  and  Weinstein  are  wrong.  Cutting  or 
delaying  payments  to  doctors,  other  health 
care  workers  and  hospitals  to  stay  in  budget 
is  an  integral  mechanism  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  and  one  of  the  two  passages  I 
quoted  (page  137)  is  from  the  "main  pro- 
posal." It  provides  that  if  needs  exceed  budg- 
et and  premium  money  runs  low: 

Sec.  1322  (CH2)  PROSPECTIVE  BUDGET- 
ING DESCRIBED  *  *  *  the  plan  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  payments  otherwise  made  to 
providers  (through  a  withhold  or  delay  in 
payments  or  adjustments)  in  such  a  manner 
and  by  such  amounts  as  neccessary  to  assure 
that  expenditures  will  not  exceed  budget. 

The  government  will  decide  what  is  "nec- 
essary" and  "appropriate"  care.  The  White 
House  attacks  as  "wrong"  and  ""very  mis- 
leading" my  statement  that  ""the  bill  guar- 
antees you  a  package  of  medical  services, 
but  you  can't  have  them  unless  they  are 
deemed  'necessary'  and  'appropriate.'  "  The 
administration  also  says  it  is  "■untrue"  that 
that  decision  will  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment not  by  you  and  your  doctor. 

Let's  look  a  the  actual  bill: 

Sec.  1141.  Exclusions 

(a)  Medical  necessity— The  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  does  not  include 

(1)  an  item  or  service  that  is  not  medically 
necessary  or  appropriate:  or. 

(2)  an  item  or  service  that  the  National 
Health  Board  may  determine  is  not  medi- 
cally necessary  or  appropriate  in  a  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  section  1134  [pages 
90-91]. 


Sec.    1154.    Establishmen't  of   standards 

REGARDING  MEDICAL  NECESSITY 

The  National  Health  Board  may  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  1141(a)(2)  (relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  services  that  are  not 
medically  necessary  or  appropriate). 

The  bill  uses  the  word  "regulations,"  not 
"recommendations,"  to  describe  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board's  decisions.  The  bill  also 
grants  the  National  Health  Board  power  to 
change  the  preventive  treatments  guaran- 
teed in  the  benefit  package  and  decide  at 
what  age  and  how  often  you  are  entitled  to 
tests  and  screenings,  immunizations  and 
check-ups  (page  94).  Regarding  practice 
guidelines,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
National  Quality  Management  Council  will 
develop  measures  of  "appropriateness  of 
health  care  services"  (page  839)  and  ""shall 
establish  standards  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating the  clinical  appropriateness  of  proto- 
cols used  to  manage  health  service  utiliza- 
tion" (page  848). 

Racial  quotas  in  medical  training.  The  White 
House  calls  such  a  suggestion  '"ridiculous," 
but  the  bill  shows  it  is  true.  Government  will 
allocate  graduate  training  positions  at  the 
nation's  teaching  hospitals  based  on  race  and 
ethnicity.  In  determining  how  many  training 
positions  teaching  hospitals  will  have,  the 
National  Council  on  Graduate  Medical 
Training  will  calculate  the  percentage  of 
trainees  at  each  teaching  hospital  'who  are 
members  of  racial  or  ethnic  minority 
groups"  and  which  minority  trainees  are 
from  groups  "under-represented  in  the  field 
of  medicine  generally  and  in  the  various 
medical  specialities"  (page  515). 

Protecting  consumers  or  HMOs?  The  White 
House  calls  it  ""deliberately  inaccurate"  to 
say  that  the  bill  pre-empts  important  state 
laws  protecting  the  ability  of  patients  to 
choose  the  hospital  they  think  is  best  and 
make  other  choices  about  their  health  care. 
Here  is  what  the  bill  provides: 

Sec.  1407.  PRE-EMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  STATE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  HEALTH  PLANS 

(a)  *  *  *  no  state  law  shall  apply  *  •  •  if 
such  law  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  or  oth- 
erwise restricting  plans  from— 

(1)  *  *  *  limiting  the  number  and  tj-pe  of 
health  care  providers  who  participate  in  the 
plan: 

(2)  requiring  enrollees  to  obtain  health 
services  (other  than  emergency  services) 
from  participating  providers  or  from  provid- 
ers authorized  by  the  plan; 

(3)  requiring  enrollees  to  obtain  a  referral 
for  treatment  by  a  specialized  physician  or 
health  institution.  *  *  * 

(6)  requiring  the  use  of  single-source  sup- 
pliers for  pharmacy,  medical  equipment  and 
other  health  products  and  services. 

Fee-for-service  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
buy.  The  White  House  labels  it  wrong  to  pre- 
dict that  fee-for-service  insurance  will  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  buy.  They  point  to  the  pro- 
vision that  ""in  general,  each  regional  alli- 
ance shall  include  among  its  health  plan  of- 
ferings at  least  one  fee-for-service  plan."  But 
many  doctors,  hospital  administrators  and 
health  insurance  experts  say  confidently 
that  in  practice,  because  of  the  broader  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  fee-for-service  will  seldom 
be  available.  I  cited  these  experts  in  my  arti- 
cle. Here  are  their  reasons: 

(1)  Regional  alliances  cannot  permit  the 
average  premium  paid  in  the  region  to  ex- 
ceed the  ceiling  imposed  by  the  National 
Health  Board  (pages  1,000-1.005).  Fee-for-serv- 
ice insurance,  which  allows  patients  to  get  a 
second  opinion  when  they  have  doubts  and 
see  a  specialist  when  they  feel  they  need  one. 


generally  costs  more  than  prepaid  health 
plans  that  control  patient  access  to  medical 
care. 

(2)  Regional  alliance  officials  are  empow- 
ered to  exclude  any  plan  that  costs  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  plan  (page  132). 
They  will  have  to  apply  the  20  percent  rule 
virtually  all  the  time  in  order  to  keep  total 
spending  on  health  plans  below  the  ceiling 
imposed  by  the  National  Health  Board.  In 
order  to  offer  a  plan  that  costs  more  than  20 
percent  above  the  average  plan  and  still  stay 
under  the  ceiling,  there  would  have  to  be 
other  plans  offered  at  well  below  the  aver- 
age-priced plan.  That  is  unlikely.  The  bill 
limits  the  annual  increase  in  premium  prices 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  is  sig- 
nificantly below  current  annual  increases  in 
medical  spending.  Insurers  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  staying  under  the  premium  ceil- 
ing, and  certainly  will  not  offer  plans  well 
below  it. 

(3)  Regional  alliance  officials  are  empow- 
ered to  set  the  fees  for  doctors  treating  pa- 
tients on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  and  it  is  ille- 
gal for  doctors  to  take  more.  In  addition, 
prospective  budgeting  limits  what  fee-for- 
service  doctors  can  earn  yearly,  even  if  they 
see  more  patients  and  work  longer  hours  to 
make  up  for  reduced  fees.  As  Cara  Walinsky 
of  the  Health  Care  Advisory  Board  and  Gov- 
ernance Committee,  which  advises  800  hos- 
pitals, explains,  the  Clinton  bill  contains 
"very  strong  incentives"  against  doctors 
practicing  on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  For  all 
these  reasons.  Dr.  John  Ludden,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  Community  Health 
Plan,  predicts  that  fee-for-service  will  ••van- 
ish quickly." 

Does  supplemental  insurance  provide  an 
"exit"?  The  bill  requires  you  to  buy  one  of 
the  low-budget  health  plans  offered  by  your 
regional  alliance.  You  can't  go  outside  the 
system  to  buy  basic  coverage  you  prefer, 
even  after  you  pay  the  mandatory  premium. 
Is  supplemental  insurance  the  way  out?  The 
White  House  states  "there  are  no  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase  of  supplemental  insur- 
ance." The  fact  is  the  bill  contains  two  im- 
portant restrictions  that  will  effectively 
close  the  door  to  better  basic  medical  care: 
supplemental  insurance  cannot  duplicate 
any  of  the  coverage  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package,  and  it  must  be  offered  to 
■"every  individual  who  seeks"  to  buy  it,  re- 
gardless of  health  history  or  disability  (page 
244).  Those  two  restrictions  mean  that  the 
seriously  ill  will  line  up  to  buy  it:  insurers 
will  not  line  up  to  sell  it. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  one  of  the 
points  the  White  House  did  not  challenge: 
the  Clinton  bill  is  designed  to  push  people 
into  HMOs,  which  aim  to  limit  patient  ac- 
cess to  specialized  medicine  and  high-tech 
care.  The  premium  price  controls  will  pres- 
sure HMOs  to  use  even  more  stringent  meth- 
ods of  restricting  care,  yet  the  bill  omits  any 
safeguards  to  protect  patients  from  abusive 
cost-cutting  practices  such  as  the  withhold. 

These  facts,  straight  from  the  text  of  the 
bill,  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  my  article 
"No  Exit."  and  the  appropriateness  of  its 
title.  The  White  House  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  its  bill  can  stop  rising  health  care 
spending  and  extend  coverage  to  millions  of 
uninsured  Americans,  without  changing  the 
quality  and  choice  of  the  medical  care  you 
have  now.  Common  sense  suggests  otherwise. 
A  close  reading  of  the  bill  proves  it  is  un- 
true. Several  alternatives  by  other  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  offer  promising  health 
Insurance  reform  without  limiting  what  you 
can  buy  and  how  much  you  can  pay  for  it. 
It's  time  to  give  those  bills  a  close  look. 
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I  will  begin  by  quoting  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 20  New  Republic.  Ms.  McCaughey 
has  said  this: 

I  will  be  documenting  my  description  of 
the  bill— and  my  point-by-point  rebuttal  of 
their  arguments— with  page  numbers  from 
the  November  20.  1993,  version.  If  White 
House  representatives  challenge  the  accu- 
racy of  my  description  again,  I  hope  they 
will  provide  page  numbers,  too,  so  that  TNR 
readers  can  compare  the  evidence  and  decide 
for  themselves. 

Most  of  the  White  House  challenge  focused 
on  this  paragraph  from  my  article: 

"If  the  bill  passes,  you  will  have  to  settle 
for  one  of  the  low-budget  health  plans  se- 
lected by  the  government.  The  law  will  pre- 
vent you  from  going  outside  the  system  to 
buy  basic  health  coverage  you  think  is  bet- 
ter, even  after  you  pay  the  mandatory  pre- 
mium (see  the  bill,  page  244».  The  bill  guar- 
antees you  a  package  of  medical  services, 
but  you  can't  have  them  unless  they  are 
deemed  "necessary'  and  appropriate'  (pages 
90-91)." 
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Again,  continuing: 

That  decision  will  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  by  you  and  your  doctor.  Escaping 
the  system  and  paying  out-of-pocket  to  see  a 
specialist  for  the  tests  and  treatment  you 
think  you  need  will  be  almost  impossible.  If 
you  walk  into  a  doctor's  office  and  ask  for 
treatment  for  an  illness,  you  must  show 
proof  that  you  are  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
health  plans  offered  by  the  government 
'pages  139.  143).  The  doctor  can  be  paid  only 
by  the  plan,  not  by  you  (page  236).  To  keep 
controls  tight,  the  bill  requires  the  doctor  to 
report  your  visit  to  a  national  data  bank 
containing  the  medical  histories  of  all  Amer- 
icans (page  236). 

That  was  essentially  the  passage  that 
Stirred  the  White  House's  attention 
and  retort. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  go  to  the  current 
day  and  this  article  and  speak  what 
Ms.  McCaughey  has  said  in  response  to 
the  White  House's  retort,  and  I  will  try 
and  give  fair  justice  to  both  what  the 
White  House  has  said  and  what  Ms. 
McCaughey  has  said,  because  these  are 
the  issues  that  are  out  there  on  peo- 
ple's minds: 

The  White  House  responded; 

""There  is  nothing  in  this  Act  to  prohibit 
any  individual  from  going  to  any  doctor  and 
paying,  with  their  own  funds,  for  any  serv- 
ice." "Under  the  Act,  you  can  pay  "out-of- 
pocket  [sic]'  for  anything  you  want  at  any 
time,  to  any  physician  or  hospital  willing  to 
treat  you."  Price  controls  on  doctors'  fees? 
"That  is  wrong,"  according  to  the  White 
House.  "There  are  no  price  controls  *  *  *." 

How  accurate  are  these  statements  from 
the  White  House?  The  text  of  the  bill  proves 
they  are  untrue. 

Can  you  pay  any  doctor  any  price  for  any 
service  you  want?  Although  it  is  possible  to 
buy  cosmetic  surgery,  psychotherapy  or 
other  uncovered  services  out-of-pocket,  the 
bill  prohibits  doctors  from  accepting  pay- 
ments directly  from  you  for  the  basic  kinds 
of  medical  care  listecl  in  the  Clinton  benefit 
package. 

The  doctor  is  prohibited  from  accept- 
ing payment  from  you. 

Now,  Ms.  McCaughey  goes  on,  and  I 
will  skip  some  of  the  words  here  and 
come  to  the  section  she  has  quoted: 
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"Sec.  1406(dK2)  DIRECT  BILLING— A  provider 
may  not  charKS  or  collect  from  an  enrollee 
amounts  that  are  payable  by  the  health  plan 
.  .  .  and  shall  submit  charges  to  such  plan  in 
accordance  with  any  applicable  requirements 
of  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V  (relating  to 
health  information  systems)." 

Are  you  allowed  to  pay  a  surgeon  more,  in 
hopes  of  getting  the  most  expert  experienced 
care?  No: 

"Sec.     1406(d)(1)     PROHIBITION    ON     BALANCE 

BILLING — A  provider  may  not  charge  or  col- 
lect from  an  enrollee  a  fee  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  payment  amount  under  the  appli- 
cable fee  schedule  (page  236].  .  .  ." 

What  we  have  got  here  is  the  White 
House  spin  doctors  saying,  "Oh,  no 
problem,"  but  the  bill  says,  "Yes,  a 
problem."  Stop  and  read  the  fine  print. 

Going  along  to  another  section,  an- 
other issue  that  Miss  McCaughey  par- 
ticularly selects,  and  again  I  am 
quoting  here: 

The  White  House  attacks  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "price  controls  on  doctors'  fees"  in 
my  article.  "Wrong."  says  the  White  House. 
"There  are  no  price  controls  in  the  presi- 
dent's plan." 

But  the  text  of  the  bill  proves  there  are 
price  controls  on  health  plan  premiums,  new 
drugs  and  doctors'  fees.  Here  are  the  price 
controls  on  doctors'  fees: 

"Sec.  1322(C)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEE-FOR- 
SERVICE  SCHEDULE 

(1)  In  GENERAL— each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  a  fee  schedule  setting  forth 
the  payment  rates  applicable  to  services  fur- 
nished during  a  year  to  individuals  enrolled 
in  fee-for-service  plans." 

The  White  House  says  "it  is  not  clear  why 
a  patient  would  want  to  pay  a  doctor  'di- 
rectly' for  services  that  their  [sic)  insurance 
company  is  obligated  to  buy."  One  reason  is 
privacy.  Evading  government  regulations 
and  paying  the  doctor  directly  would  allow 
you  to  keep  your  personal  medical  problems 
out  of  the  national  data  bank. 

Now,  we  will  talk  a  little  bit  more 
about  privacy  and  the  confidentiality 
of  your  own  medical  records  as  we  go 
along.  But  again,  the  point  here  about 
the  price  control,  what  is  true  and 
what  is  in  the  bill  needs  to  be  studied, 
and  I  think  Miss  McCaughey  has  point- 
ed this  out. 

Going  on  to  a  third  point: 

Will  your  personal  medical  history  be 
stored  in  a  national  data  bank?  The  White 
House  says  "not  true"  and  "patently  un- 
true" to  my  statement  that  "the  bill  re- 
quires the  doctor  to  report  your  visit  to  a  na- 
tional data  bank  containing  the  medical  his- 
tories of  all  Americans.  The  administration 
argues  that  although  -physicians  may  be  re- 
quired to  submit  data  ...  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  quality  and  assessing  treatments 
and  outcomes."  the  bill  -prevents  against 
tying  this  data  to  specific  individuals." 

The  text  of  the  bill  proves  that  the  admin- 
istration is  mistaken.  Information  about 
your  physical  and  mental  health  and  any 
treatment  or  tests  you  have  will  be  entered 
in  a  national  data  network  and  linked  to  you 
through  your  health  security  number.  Here 
is  what  the  bill  says:  the  National  Health 
Board  will  establish  an  -electronic  data  net- 
work" with  regional  centers  to  collect,  com- 
pile and  transmit  information.  The  informa- 
tion expressly  includes  -clinical  encoun- 
ters. "  that  is.  when  a  physician  treats  a  pa- 
tient (page  861).  A  doctor  who  treats  you  (ex- 
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cept  for  an  uncovered  service  such  as  dental 
work  or  cosmetic  surgery)  and  does  not 
record  your  "clinical  encounter"  on  the 
standardization  form  and  submit  it  to  your 
health  plan  will  be  fined  up  to  "$10. (XX)  for 
each  such  violation"  (pages  236.  885-886). 

The  bill  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  network 
contains  "individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation." which  is  defined  in  the  bill  to  in- 
clude your  "past,  present  or  future  physical 
or  mental  health"  and  health  care  provided 
to  you  (page  877).  To  protect  your  privacy, 
the  bill  offers  this  vagueness: 

"All  disclosures  of  individually  identifiable 
health  information  shall  be  restricted  to  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  the  information  is 
being  disclosed  [page  873]." 
and  this: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  minimum- 
amount-necessary  test  really  means, 
but  if  I  were  making  a  job  application 
and  that  information  were  made  avail- 
able, I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  rel- 
evant, and  I  am  not  sure  whose  deci- 
sion it  would  be  to  make  that  deter- 
mination about  whether  or  not  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  revealed 
would  include  medical  information  on 
my  job  application. 

Going  back  to  the  article  and  quoting 
further: 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  bill's 
authors  are  unconcerned  about  privacy.  But 
contrary  to  the  White  House  statement,  doc- 
tors must  report  their  patients'  personal 
medical  information  to  a  national  data  bank 
or  risk  harsh  penalties,  and  the  information 
in  the  bank  remains  individually  identifi- 
able. 

So  there  is  yet  another  point  we  have 
got,  the  question  of  price  controls  we 
have  discussed,  we  have  discussed  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  can  pay 
extra  fees  for  surgeons  for  things  that 
you  want  or  other  doctors  for  things 
that  you  want,  we  have  got  the  privacy 
issue,  and  now,  going  back  to  another 
issue  that  is  often  referred  to  as  the  ra- 
tioning issue,  Mr.  McCaughey  says  this 
in  her  article: 

"Price  controls  on  premiums  will 
mean  too  little  money  to  care  for  the 
sick." 

Continuing  to  read: 

The  bill's  authors  anticipate  that  restrict- 
ing dollars  available  for  health  care  will 
produce  shortages:  when  medical  needs  out- 
pace the  budget  and  premium  money  runs 
low.  state  governments  and  insurers  must 
make  -automatic.  mandatory.  non- 
discretionary  reductions  in  payments"  to 
doctors,  nurses  and  hospitals  to  "assure  that 
expenditures  will  not  exceed  budget"  (pages 
113.  137). 

The  White  House  argues  that  only  under  a 
single-payer  system  would  payments  to  doc- 
tors and  others  be  cut  off  if  needs  outpace 
the  budget  and  premium  money  runs  low. 

The  text  of  the  bill  proves  that  the  White 
House  is  wrong.  It  provides  that  if  needs  ex- 
ceed budget  and  premium  money  runs  low: 

--Sec  1322(c)(2)  Prospective  Budgeting 
Described.— The  plan  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  payments  otherwise  made  to  pro- 
viders (through  a  withhold  or  delay  in  pay- 
ments or  adjustments)  in  such  a  manner  and 
by  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  assure  that 
expenditures  will  not  exceed  budget." 

So  it  appears  that  we  have  two  sides 
of  the  mouth  speaking  simultaneously. 


the  bill  saying  that  we  cannot  exceed 
the  budget,  the  White  House  saying, 
"Wait  a  minute,  that  is  not  so." 

Going  on  to  the  next  point,  and  this 
point  has  to  do  with  who  determines 
what  health  care  is  appropriate  for 
you.  Again,  quoting  the  article: 

The  government  will  decide  what  is  "nec- 
essary" and  -appropriate"  care.  The  White 
House  attacks  as  --wrong"  and  --very  mis- 
leading" my  statement  that  "the  bill  guar- 
antees you  a  package  of  medica  services,  but 
you  can't  have  them  unless  they  are  deemed 
necessary"  and  'appropriate.'"  The  adminis- 
tration also  says  it  is  "untrue"  that  that  de- 
cision will  be  made  by  the  government,  not 
by  you  and  your  doctor. 

Let's  look  at  the  actual  bill: 
-SEC.  1141.  EXCLUSIONS 

(a)  Medical  Necessity.— The  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  does  not  include— 

(1)  an  item  or  service  that  is  not  medically 
necessary  or  appropriate:  or. 

(2)  an  item  or  service  that  the  National 
Health  Board  may  determine  is  not  medi- 
cally necessary  or  appropriate  in  a  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  section  1134  [page  90- 
91)." 

"Sec.  1154.  establishment  of  standards 

REGARDING  MEDICAL  NECESSITY 

The  National  Health  Board  may  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  1141(a)(2)  (relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  services  that  are  not 
medically  necessary  or  appropriate)." 

The  bill  uses  the  word  "regulations."  not 
"recommendations."  to  describe  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board's  decisions.  The  bill  also 
grants  the  National  Health  Board  power  to 
change  the  preventive  treatments  guaran- 
teed in  the  benefit  package  and  decide  at 
what  age  and  how  often  you  are  entitled  to 
tests  and  screenings,  immunizations  and 
check-ups  page  94). 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  unquote  at  that 
point  and  say  we  have  already  had  a 
debate  about  how  often  we  should  have 
testing  for  certain  procedures,  prevent- 
ative procedures,  cancer  particularly, 
women's  cancer  clinics.  That  has  al- 
ready been  in  debate,  so  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  America  is 
missing  the  point  here  that  there  is  a 
debate  on  this  subject  and  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  what  the 
White  House  has  been  saying  in  its  ad- 
vertising, and  what  this  legislation 
points  to,  and  where  the  cuts  will 
come,  if  there  have  to  be  cuts,  and  who 
will  be  making  those  decisions. 

Getting  into  somewhat  more  sublimi- 
nal points  about  this  bill  that  are,  I 
think,  important,  but  perhaps  not  as 
compelling  as  some  of  the  issues  we 
have  talked  about,  choice  and  ration- 
ing so  far,  I  am  going  to  quote  now 
from  a  couple  of  other  areas  from  the 
article  specifically.  Quoting: 

Racial  quotas  on  medical  training.  The 
White  House  calls  such  a  suggestion  -"ridicu- 
lous,'"  but  the  bill  shows  it  is  true.  Govern- 
ment will  allocate  graduate  training  posi- 
tions at  the  nation's  teaching  hospitals 
based  on  race  and  ethnicity.  In  determining 
how  many  training  positions  teaching  hos- 
pitals will  have,  the  National  Council  on 
Graduate  Medical  Training  will  calculate  the 


percentage  of  trainees  at  each  teaching  hos- 
pital ""who  are  members  of  racial  or  ethnic 
minority  groups"  and  which  minority  train- 
ees are  from  groups  "under-represented  in 
the  field  of  medicine  generally  and  in  the 
various  medical  specialities"  (page  515). 

Still  quoting: 

Protecting  consumers  or  HMOs?  The  White 
House  calls  it  "deliberately  inaccurate"  to 
say  that  the  bill  pre-empts  important  state 
laws  protecting  the  ability  of  patients  to 
choose  the  hospital  they  think  is  best  and 
make  other  choices  about  their  health  care. 
Here  is  what  the  bill  provides: 

"Sec.  1407.  PRE-EMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  STATE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  HEALTH  PLANS 

(a)  *  *  *  no  state  law  shall  apply  *  *  *  if 
such  law  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  or  oth- 
erwise restricting  plans  from — 

(1)  *  *  *  limiting  the  number  and  type  of 
health  care  providers  who  participate  in  the 
plan: 

(2)  requiring  enroUees  to  obtain  health 
services  (other  than  emergency  services) 
from  participating  providers  or  from  provid- 
ers authorized  by  the  plan: 

(3)  requiring  enrollees  to  obtain  a  referral 
for  treatment  by  a  specialized  physician  or 
health  institution.  *  *  * 

(6)  requiring  the  use  of  single-source  sup- 
pliers for  pharmacy,  medical  equipment  and 
other  health  products  and  services." 

Unquoting  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  that  basically  says  is  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  regulations  being  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  ability  to  choose  and  on  the  regu- 
latory programs  that  States  already 
have  in  place. 

Going  back  to  the  article  and  con- 
tinuing to  quote: 

Fee-for-service  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  buy. 

Many  doctors,  hospital  administra- 
tors and  health  insurance  experts  said 
confidently  that  in  practice,  because  of 
the  broader  provisions  of  the  bill,  fee- 
for-service  will  seldom  be  available.  I 
cited  these  experts  in  my  article.  Here 
are  there  reasons: 

(1)  Regional  alliances  cannot  permit  the 
average  premium  paid  in  the  region  to  ex- 
ceed the  ceiling  imposed  by  the  National 
Health  Board. 

Skipping  some  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  continue  with  the  quotation: 

(2)  Regional  alliance  officials  are  empow- 
ered to  exclude  any  plan  that  costs  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  plan. 

Again  skipping  a  section: 

(3)  Regional  alliance  officials  are  empow- 
ered to  set  the  fees  for  doctors  treating  pa- 
tients on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  and  it  is  ille- 
gal for  doctors  to  take  more. 

For  all  these  reasons  Dr.  John  Ludden. 
Medical  Director  of  the  Harvard  Community 
Health  Plan,  predicts  that  fee-for-service 
will  vanish  quickly. 

There  we  have  a  lot  of  discussion 
going  on.  I  have  skipped  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  argument  in  this  passage 
in  order  to  save  some  time,  but  I  rec- 
ommended to  everybody  to  read  be- 
cause it  gets  to  that  bottom  line  point 
that  fee-for-service  is  going  to  be  an 
endangered  specie  under  this  plan  be- 
cause the  incentives  clearly  move  it 
out  of  the  way. 


The  final  area  I  will  quote  from  is: 
Does  supplemental  insurance  provide  an 
"exit"?  The  bill  requires  you  to  buy  one  of 
the  low-budget  health  plans  offered  by  your 
regional  alliance.  'Vou  can't  go  outside  the 
system  to  buy  basic  coverage  you  prefer, 
even  after  you  pay  the  mandatory  premium. 
Is  supplemental  insurance  the  way  out?  The 
White  House  states  ""there  are  no  restric- 
tions on  the-purchase  of  supplemental  insur- 
ance." The  fact  is  the  bill  contains  two  im- 
portant restrictions  that  will  effectively 
close  the  door  to  better  basic  medical  care: 
supplemental  insurance  cannot  duplicate 
any  of  the  coverage  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package,  and  it  must  be  offered  to 
""every  individual  who  seeks"  to  buy  it.  re- 
gardless of  health  history  or  disability  (page 
244).  Those  two  restrictions  mean  that  the 
seriously  ill  will  line  up  to  buy  it:  insurers 
will  not  line  up  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insurers  will  not  line  up 
to  sell  it. 

What  we  have  got  here,  I  think,  is  a 
very  interesting  response  on  a  number 
of  extremely  important  points  of  the 
health  care  debate.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  actually  totally  right  or  who  is  actu- 
ally totally  wrong  on  all  of  these 
points.  I  do  not  think  anybody  does 
yet.  But  I  do  think,  as  this  debate  goes 
forward,  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
champion  one  cause  or  another  are 
going  to  be  particularly  well  served  if 
they  speak  with  a  unified  voice  rather 
than  having  one  message  coming  from 
spin  doctors,  one  message  coming  from 
the  White  House,  and  one  message 
coming  from  heaven  knows  where.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  and  what  the  truth  is  and  what  is 
going  to  work  best  for  the  American 
people. 

I  very  much  suggest,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  hearing  lots  of 
quotations  and  lots  of  references  to 
Elizabeth  McCaughey  in  the  days 
ahead.  She  has  really  taken  up  this 
issue  of  health  care  reform  and  what  is 
real  and  what  is  not  in  it.  I  think  she 
is  going  to  be  in  a  position  where  she  is 
going  to  be  on  the  stump  in  public,  and 
frankly  I  would  welcome  a  debate  be- 
tween Ms.  McCaughey  and  the  First 
Lady,  or  anybody  in  the  Clinton  plan, 
spokespersons  who  would  like  to  have 
that  debate.  I  think  the  American  pub- 
lic would  profit.  I  know  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  debate. 

There  are  many  questions.  I  do  not 
have  the  answer  on  this  matter  yet. 
These  are  the  things  that  will  happen 
in  the  days  to  come, 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  bearing 
with  me  as  I  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  very  difficult  to  do  which 
is  carry  on  a  debate  in  surrogate,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  know  that 
this  debate  has  got  to  go  on  and  we 
have  to  get  to  the  bottom  line. 


1935 

the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business, 

Mr,  BILIRAKIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
MICHEL)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr,  ISTOOK,  for  5  minutes  each  day. 
on  today  and  February  11, 
Mr,  PORTMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr,  KINGSTON,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
Mr,  Goss,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
Mr,  Kim,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes  today,  in 
lieu  of  60  minutes  previously  ordered, 

Mrs,  Mey'ers  of  Kansas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr,  MOAKLEY,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  11  and  12. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Orton  (at  the  request  of  Mr,  Gep- 
hardt) after  5  p,m,  on  February  10  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Goss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BoEHLERT  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  CLINGER, 

Ms,  Snowe, 

Mr,  GOODLING, 

Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  STUMP, 

Mr,  RoTH, 

Mr,  Machtley. 

Mr,  SCHAEFER, 

Mr,  LEWIS  of  California, 

Mr,  HYDE. 

Mr,  KING, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  GONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Kanjorski, 

Mr,  Ortiz, 

Mr,  Reed. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY, 

Mr,  Coyne  in  two  instances, 
Mr,  Barcl\  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  ACKERMAN, 

Mrs,  Meek  of  Florida, 

Mr,  Hamilton  in  five  instances, 

Mr,  Visclosky  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Gibbons, 

Mr.  KoPETSKi, 

Mr,  COSTELLO, 
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Mr.  Stark. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  BILBRAY. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 
Ms.  FURSE. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Ms.  Har.man. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER  in  two  instances. 
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(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Goss)  and  to 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 

Mr.  BORSKL 

Mr.  Engel. 


(at  the 
include 


re- 
ex- 


S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1994  as  •Irish-American 
Heritage  Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1994,  at  2  p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
Reports  and  amended  reports  of  various  committees  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  concerning  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  for  offcial  foreign  travel  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1993.  an  amendment  to 
the  third  quarter  1993  consolidated  Speaker  report,  and  the  consolidated  report  of  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized for  official  foreign  travel  authorized  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1993, 
pursuant  to  PL  95-384,  as  well  as  additional  reports  of  various  miscellaneous  groups  concerning  U.S.  funds  utilized  for  offi- 
cial foreign  travel  in  1993,  are  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1993 


Dale 

Country 

Perd 

em' 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

A/nval 

Depart  lire 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency^ 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hon  E  de  la  Garza 

Commercial  Iransportafion            ,„ 

8/29 

9/1 
9/1' 

Meiico  „.. 
Uteiico!!':. 

....,....„.J.. 

48900 
65200 

I^JZ^ZJZ            65U5 

''''''~"''' 651  45 

•— .--    :.-.—: 

....._,;........ 

48900 

Mr  Marshall  Livingston                           „.'  „ 
Commercial  transporlation 

.„-        879 

651,45 
65200 

65145 

Committee  total 

1.14100 

1.302  90 

2  443  90 

'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'«  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  5  dollar  equivalent:  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

E  de  la  GARZA,  Chairman.  Nov,  30,  1993, 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30 

1993 


Dale 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

fbme  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
01  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S.  cur- 
rency' 

Mr  David  finnegan        „ _. 

Mr  Charles  Ingebretson  „....'.. 

8/22 

8/29 

a/22 

8/22 

5/28 

5/30 

6/1 

6/3 

5/28 

5/30 

6/1 

6/3 

9/3 

9/3 

8/29 

8/29 

5/29 

5/31 

6/3 

6/4 

V29 

5/31 

6/3 

6/4 

Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland  , 
Switzerland  , 

Denmark  

Germany  

france  

Scam    

2,07900 
945,02 
1,322  99 
1,322  99 
467  00 
398  00 
592  00 
62100 
467  00 
398  00 
592  00 
62100 

.    _ 

3,049  45 

79145 

3  052  35 

3  052  35 

346I4S 

346)  4S 

5,12845 
1,736  47 
4  375  34 

Ms  Calhrme  Van  Way              

Mr  Gregory  Wetstone                  ,...„ _ 

- ;-»..»■ 

.      „ 

.,—„„..,.... 

4.375,34 
467  00 
398,00 
59200 

4.08245 
467  00 
39800 
59200 

4.08245 

Mr  Arttiur  Endres    

— ...»...;.. 

—-..(. 

Mr  Eric  Niles 

Denmark  

Germany  ....... 

france 

Spam  „„ 

Committee  total 

9,82600 

16,868  ;0 

26,694  50 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

JOHN  D,  DINGELL,  Chairman, 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Visit  to  Denmark,  Oct  8-12,  1993 

Hon  Ronald  V  Dellums     ,  , 

Hon  Marilyn  llOyd  .._. 

Hon  floyd  V  Spence 

Hon  Patricia  Schroedw  ..._.„ 

Hon  Norman  Sisisky 

Hon  Owen  6  Pickett . 


Hon  H  Martin  LancastR  , 

Hon  Joel  Helley      

Hon  Don  Johnson 
Mr  Ronald  J  Bartek 
Ms  Georgia  C  Osterman 
Mr  Thomas  M  Carwin  .... 
Ml,  Rottrt  B  Brauer  


Arrival 

Departure 

lOy^ 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

lOffl 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

lOffl 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

im 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

10/8 

10/12 

Denmark 

Transportation 


Otner  purposes 


Total 


Country 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


1,047,50 
1,047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047.50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1,047  50 
104750 


1,047  50 
1,047  50 
1,047  50 
1,047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.047  50 
1.04750 
1.047  50 
1,047  50 
1,047  50 
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Continued 


Dale 


Per  dtem ' 


Transpoflation 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnnlent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


forei|n  cur- 
rency 


Visit  to  Somalia,  Oct,  17-18,  1993, 

Hon  Robert  K.  Doman 
Visit  to  Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand,  Singapore, 
and  Hong  Kong,  Nov  24-Dec  4.  1993 

Hon  Solomon  P  Ortiz „,......„ 


Commercial  transportation 
Hon  Herbert  H  Bateman 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


10/17 


10/18      Somalia 


33  00 


Hon  Owen  8  Pictelt ....-; 


Hon  Neil  Abercrombie 


Commercial  transpwlatioo  , 
Mr  Williston  B  Coftf.  Ir  ,.,. _ 


Mr  Peter  M  Steffes 


Commercial  transportation 
Ms,  Rita  0  Argenta 


Mr  Ariel  R  David 


Visit  to  Germany.  Dec   10-16,  1993, 
Hon  Glen  Browder  ._., 

Commercial  transportatKMi  . 
Mr,  Stephen  0  Rossetfi  

Commercial  transportation  , 


11/24 

11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

•  12/5 

12/5 

12/9 

11/24 

■    11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

12/4 

11/24 

11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

im 

12/2 

12/4 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12« 

il/24 

11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

12/4 

11/24 

11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

12/5 

12/5 

12/9 

11/24 

li/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

12/4 

11/24 

11/27 

11/27 

11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

12/2 

12/4 

Korea 

Thailand  ,„ 
Singapore  .. 
Hong  Kant  . 
Taiwan  

Korea    

Thailand    ,., 
Singapore 
Hong  Kong 
Korea 

Thailand  ... 
Singapore  „ 
Hong  Kong  . 
Thailand  .... 
Singapore  . 


12/10 
12/10 


12/16 
12/16 


Korea    

Thailand  .:.. 
Singapore  .. 
Hong  Konj  . 
Korea 

Thailand  ,,. 
Singapore  .. 
Hong  Kon(  . 
Taiwan  

Korea 
Thailand 
Singapore 
Hong  Kong 
Korea 
Thailand 
Singapore  ,. 
Hong  Kong  . 

Germany  ... 

Germany  .... 


3300 


762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
987  00 
972  00 

2.8(544 
762  OO 
63900 
452  00 
658  00 
762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
65800 
63900 
452  00 

1,336  00 
762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
65800 
762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
987  00 
97200 

2.556  89 
762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
658  OO 
762  00 
639  00 
452  00 
658  OO 

tHUM 

Ibsooo 


Committee  total 


37.020  00 


8  240  B3 


43.79883 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent;  if  U  S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  enpended, 

RONALD  V  DELLUMS  Chairman,  Jan  31.  1994 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT,  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Gary  Ackerman  : 


Commercial  transportation  . 
R  Bush      

Commercial  transportation  , 
Hon  Eni  faleomavaega      


Commercial  transportation 

Commercial  transportation 
Hon  Alcee  Hastings    

Commercial  transportation  

R,  Hathaway  ..„..„..„„..,.„.„ ... 

Commercial  transportation 

R  Kmg       

Charter  flight  from  florida  to  Havana  , 
Hon  Tom  Lantos  

Charter  flight  from  Florida  lo  Havana  , 
A,  Pandya  '  

Charter  flight  from  ftorida  to  Havana  , 
B  Poisson   

Commercial  transportatioa 

R  Wilson      


Commercial  transportation 
Commitee  total      


10/8 
10/9 

10/9 

10/12 

10/13 

i2/16 
12/19 

11/28 
11/30 
12/1 
12/6 

12/19 

imi 

Japan     ..,., 

North  Korea  

10/12 

South  Korea :... 

12/4 

China   .,._, 

12/16 

Hong  Kong  ..„.„™....., 

11/27 

fill  -. -...::. 

Solomon  Islands 

Australia   

11/28 
11/30 

..-.._,.......;..„ 

12/1 

12/16 

Thailand _ 

Western  SaniM  „.!,".".' 
Haiti 

■•■•■' 

10/11 

'"" 

'-'  *■  '■ 

lOfl 

10/9 

im 

10/12 
10/13 

Japan 

North  Korea 

South  Korea 

10/12 

11/11 

11/14 

ii/i4 

12/12 

ii/u 

9ffl 

9/12 

9/13 

CuDa ....... 

11/11 

Cuba 

cutaizirzzcri 

12rt 

11/16 

Italy ..„.....„ 

,  T 

9/8 
9/11 

Japan .i........ 

North  Korea  ._    ....„.._ 

-••-.- 

9/12 

South  Korea  . ...    . 

60000 

260  00 

2^220  bd 
987  00 

17600 

794  00 

20200 

1.065,00 

'570  SO 

TmJn 

moa 

26006 

moB 
"mio 

urn 

iMoo 

mJiii 

'  mai 


1367  45 


5,S4400 

_..„„ 

■""asio 
"  asjjb 


483  00 

737J 

3J0S3.4S 


5.322  7S 


60000 

26000 

5,322  75 

2,22000 

917  00 

336745 

17600 

794  00 

202  00 

1. 06500 

5.544  00 

570.50 

2.61104 

125  00 

57145 

60000 

26000 

5.32245 

330  OC 

22500 

33000 

22500 

667  00 

483  00 

1.413  78 

3.053  45 

60000 

iwioo 

5.322  75 


43  51562 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent;  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'  Represents  refunds  of  unused  per  diem 


LEE  H,  HAMILTON,  Chairman,  Jan,  28.  1994 
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Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  ourposes 


Total 


Name  of  Memlief  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


_      12/9 

12/11 

— 

482  00    

■■■ --■: — : 

.....-..„<...... 

48200 

Military  air  transportation  .... 

-" — "  _; 

482  00 

482  00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


JOE  MOAKLEY.  Chairman,  Jan.  26.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1993 


Date 

Countiy 

Perdi 

lem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 

us dollar 
equivalent 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

US dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

US dollar 
equivalent 

rency 

or  U  S  cur- 

rency        or  U  S  cur- 

rency 

or  U  S  cur- 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency' 

rency' 

rency' 

rency' 

Mr  Richard  Obermann  „ 

..       10/16 

10/25 

ii/9 

Austria 

2.05000 
41200 

,  .■     ...„ 

2  050  00 

538  90 

1.218,45 

1  248  45 

Mr  Anthony  Clarli        .„_ 1 

-       11/7 

Canada »„.. ;,„ ,„,.,„. 

53890 

412  00 

Commercial  air  „_ ,....;......„. 

.-^•.w....!_            41559 

415  49 

Hon  Tom  lewis  ..;.. 

...       11/24 

11/27 

614.170 

762,00 

614  170 

762  00 

11/27 

11/30 

Thailand  „ \^ 

16.135 

63900 

':      ' '   '' 

16135 

63900 

11/30 

12/2 

Singapore .„...; r. ^.. 

452  00 

452  00 

12/2 

12/4 

Hong  Kong - .....^ . 

5,083  70 

65800 

*         '                                                     ^        A-i 

'  ^.' 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Mr  Frank  Murray                  

11/28 

12/1 

Denmark .^-.,..i.„ 

4.18975 

62150 

^                   .                  - 

•••■••••"t;™. 

4,189  75 

62150 

12/1 

12/3 

France 

■ 

457  00 

..-■ 

457  00 

12/3 

12/7 

England , :..;._....„ 

70859 

1,048,00 

- 

70859 

1,048  00 

Commercial  air   _..„...: 

.-.,::..        4,057.75 

4,057  75 

Ms  Katherine  Van  Sickle 

11/28 

12/1 

Oenmai* _.. ...._....„. 

4,189.75 

621,50 

■■- 

4,18975 

62150 

12/1 

12/3 
12/7 

France _..... .. 

457.00 
1.04800 

-■■--•••••VT 

708  59 

457  00 

70859 

4  048  00 

Commercial  air   .„ 

11/29 

12/1 

16  598  4 

4  057  75 

•• 

16  598  4 

4  057  75 

Hon  George  i  Brown.  Jr 

Czech  Republic 

Kazakhstan  „ 

56000 

56000 

\Z'\ 

12/3 

558  00 

558  00 

12/3 

12/10 

China  ;... 

1.378  02 

238  00 



1,37802 

23800 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong    ;.._ 

5.083  70 

658  00 

*. 

5,083  70 

65800 

Hon  Rick  Boucher       .._ 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic                 •      ... 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16  598  4 

560  00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan     

558  00 

O               V 

55800 

12/3 

12/6 

China -_■.....„._.... 

1  163  79 

201  00 

1  163  79 

201  00 

Hon  Ron  Packard 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic ;.:..v;.-. 

Kazakhstan ,;.....,.;._ 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16  598  4 

56000 
558  00 

12/1 

12/3 

558  00 

" 

12/3 

12/10 

China    _; . _.. 

1.378  02 

238  00 

1,378  02 

238  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong  _„ ..... 

5.083  70 

658  00 

508370 

658  00 

Hon.  Joe  Barton  

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic : _..- ;_'..._... 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16,5984 

560,00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan .._ ___,.., 

558  00 

* 

558  00 

12/3 

12/10 

China  , _„.;„ 

1.378  02 

238  00 

1,378.02 

238  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong ,._«..„ 

5.083  70 

65800 

-      ;                 * 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Hon  James  A  Hayes  _ 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic 

16.5984 

56000 

16,5984 

56000 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan     j.._. 

55800 

55800 

12/3 

12/10 

China    „ .,.■  

1.378  02 

23800 

^  — 

-<««. 

1,378  02 

238  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong      ;..; .: 

5.083  70 

658  00 

-     ,.  .. 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Hon  Constance  Morella  

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic        .  .          .    . 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16  598  4 

560  00 
558  00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan 

558  00 

" 

' 

12/3 

12/10 

China  _ 

1,37802 

238  00 

1,37802 

238  00 

12/10 
11/29 
12/1 

12/12 

12/1 

12/3 

Hong  Kong     

5,08370 
16,5984 

658  00 
560  00 
558.00 

"- 

-    "      -           - 

- 

5,083  70 
16,598  4 

658  00 

Hon  E  B  Johnson       

Czech  Republic    . 

560  00 

Kazakhstan .:. „....._. 

558  00 

12/3 

12/10 

China 

3,12081 

53900 

3,120  81 

539  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong      ..,    .... 

5,083  70 

658  00 

™                      —            M 

^        _ 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Of  Rohert  E  Palmer              

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic „ 

16,598  4 

560  00 

16,598  4 

560  00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan . - 



558  00 

55800 

12/3 

12/10 

China    ...-. ...... 

3,120  81 

539  00 

3,12081 

53900 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong 

5,083  70 

658  00 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Mr  William  A  Stiles       __.;.._ 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic „,........; ,. 

Kazakhstan  ...^ '     ... 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16,598  4 

560  00 
558  00 

12/1 

12/3 

558  00 

."              "       " 

"" 

"■ 

12/3 

12/10 

China  :- .-. . „ 

3,120  81 

539  00 

..*              -                  , 

3,12081 

539  OO 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong  j.. _„... 

5,083  70 

65800 

5,083  70 

658  OO 

Mr  Michael  D  Quear    ..'. ^ „ 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic „ „ 

Kazakhstan ...,._...;^.._...„ 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16598  4 

560  00 
558,00 

12/1 

12/3 

558  00 

" 

** 

12/3 

12/10 

3,120  81 

539  00 

3  12081 

539  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong .. j.....„.......... 

5  083  70 

658  00 

5083  70 

65800 

Or  William  S  Smith    „ 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic ......„.;..., .... 

Kazakhstan    „.. » ;.; 

16  5984 

560  00 

16,5984 

56000 
558,00 

12/1 

12/3 

558  00 

- 

.12/3 

12/10 

China       __.._ 

3120  81 

539  00 

3  120  81 

539  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong „.,. 

5,083  70 

658  00 

" 

5,083  70 

65800 

Mr  David  D  Clement 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic _ _. 

16,598  4 

56000 

16,598  4 

56000 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan 

— 

558  OO 

55800 

12/3 

12/10 

China  „.._._■.. ,.._ 

3,12081 

539  00 



* 

3,12081 

53900 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong _.. .>;...; 

5,08370 

658  00 

5,083  70 

65800 

Ms  Anne  M  Marcantognini 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Repulilic .:.... 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16  598  4 

56000 
558  00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan    .,..-*. 

55800 

12/3 

12/10 

China ._..: 

3  120  81 

53900 

3  12081 

539  00 
658  00 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong       ; .;_:..... 

5,083  70 

658  00 

5,083  70 

Ms  Karen  H  Pearce  i_. 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic „„    _... 

16,598  4 

560  00 

16  598  4 

56000 

12/1 
12/3 

12/3 
12/10 

Kazakhstan 

3120  81 

558  00 
539  00 

- 

-         -    - 

- 

3,120  81 
5,083  70 

55800 

China „..! 

53900 
65800 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong ,.....;... 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Ms  Ruth  G  Hogue 

11/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic _ 

16  598  4 

560  00 

16,598  4 

560  00 
558  00 
53900 
658  00 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazakhstan :. ...,„„ „ 

558  00 

"■*     " 

' ' 

~ 

im 

12/10 

China 

3120  81 

539  00 

H> 

' 

3,120  81 
5083  70 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Kong 

5,083  70 

658  00 

Committee  total 

41.450  00 

9,77944 

51,229  44 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


February  10,  1994  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  1939 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC,  31,  1993 


Date 

Countiy 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

1 

Name  ot  Member  or  employee 

Anival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
,   rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Fofugn  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

, ,,       12/9 

12/11 

12/11 

12/16 
12/18 
12/22 

i2/l3 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

China'ZI" 
Hong  Kong  ,, 
China 

Switzerland  , 

Switzeriand 
Switzerland  , 

— , h- 

70589 
70589 

482  00 

48200 

1.17400 

65800 
749.00 

70589 
70589 

482  00 

Transporlation  irf  military  aircrtft . 

" 

12rt 

50000 

482  00 

Transportation  by  intlitaTy  aircraft 

tm». 

Hon  Mike  KopetsKi  

12rt 

12/16 
12/18 

1674  00 

65800 

749  00 

Commercial  transportation     ™... 

Hon  Sander  Levin 

"~im.n 

L4ii.n 

70589 

"'70589 

n5S9 
MItJO 

3  09345 

1279 

964.00 

964  00 

393,«S 

39345 

Transportation  by  military  aircraft 

Hon  Robert  Matsui 

. 

12/9 

12/11 
12/11 

mi 

12/13 

70581 
70589 

irbiiw 

48200 

48200 
482JJd 

•    — r- 

482  00 

TransDortation  b«  ntilitanr  atrcraft 

Hon  LF  Payne     

l»9 

12/9 
....     ._... 

■.       '     - 

,...,; ,„■„,.     , 

48200 

Hon  Nancy  Johnson   

Transportation  by  military  aircialt  ,„    , ,,, 
Ms  Thelma  Askey _ 

Commercial  transportation 

Switzerland  . 
Swiberland  , 

Switzerland  , 

Switzerland  , 

SwiUeiland  , 

Switzeriand  . 

Switaifiaiiii" 

Switzerland  , 
Switzerland  , 

SwiiiiisiiMii" 

482  00 

mm 

964.00 

HOM 

r. -~.       , 

fUOt 

IJWt 

Transportation  by  military  aircraft  

Mr  Charles  M  Brain 

12fl  ' 

12/11 

msi 

1,77900 

mm 

4S200 

Transportation  by  military  aircraft 

Ms  lanicy  Mays „ 

Transportation  by  militaiy  aiicralt -, 

Ml  Charles  Mellody 

Transportation  by  militaiy  aircraK 

Mf  Phil  Moseley         

Transportation  by  military  aircraft  

Mr  Franklin  Phifer 

-,-•——-,— 

— r 

12fl 

12/11 
12/11 

70589 
70589 

48200 

482.00 

482(10 

482« 

70589 
70589 

""""miB 

"""mm 

6212  25 

48200 

— -  — - 

IM 

.....     ..^... 

.1"     ii/ib" 

12/9 

482  00 

2,29945 
1.579,35 

-,— -    ■-: 

12/11 
12/11 

70589 

48200 

^. 

TiftiM 
6;2i275 

imii 

4t2JN 

Transportation  by  military  aircraft     : 

Mr  Iim  Reif   ._,. 

Ms  Mary  Jane  Wignot 

12/16 
12/19 

4.14150 
1.41000 

_ .^  ■ „ 

6.440  95 

1.41000 

Commercial  transportation 

Transportation  by  military  aircnft 

Mr  Bruce  Wilson 

• 

1.57935 

iihi 

................ 

. _ 

I2fl 

1.6«7.00 

1,68700 

Commercial  transportation     

Transportation  by  militaiy  aircraft    

177900 

1.77900 

Committee  total 

16,367  50 

10  923  70           50000 

27.991  20 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         oi  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreig.i  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Frank  McCloskey 

12/18 

12/17 

United  States 

95500     . 

2  654  00       

2.654  00 

95500 

Committee  total 

95500 

2.654  00 

3,609  00 

'  Pel  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


STENY  HOYER,  Jan.  31.  1994. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  CGMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  US  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
ot  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Hon  David  £.  SkaKS - 

12/14 

12/11 

12/15 
12/19 

Asia           

393  00     

39300 

Middle  East ._ 

1.577  00     

1.577  00 

Committee  total 

1.970  00       

1.97000 

>  Pei  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  U S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DAN  GLICKMAN.  Chairman,  Jan  28.  1994. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  HAITI,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  24  AND  SEPT.  26,  1993 


GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR.,  Chairman,  Jan.  25,  1994. 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem  i 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tola 

1 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cui- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equwaleni 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Hon  Charles  Rangel        

Hon  Tom  Foglietta  

Hon  Maior  Owens  ....__ „._: .. — 

Hon  Donald  Payne ,.,...... _,-... 

9/24 

in* 

9/24 
9/24 

9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 

Haiti 

Haiti 

■"    ■-- 

29900 
299.00 
29900 
29900 

:- 

„__ :...- 

— . 

29900 
29900 

Haiti . 

Haiti 

29900 

,;;.j_.,..i,..„...      ....... ;„ 

29900 

1940  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  February  10,  1994 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HAITI,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  24  AND  SEPT.  26.  1993— Continued 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Naffl«  of  Menbef  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

9/24 
9/24 
9/24 
9/24 
9/24 
a/24 
9/24 
9/24 
9/24 
9/24 

9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 
9/26 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti 

Haiti ..... 

Haiti  ...... 

Haiti ..... 

Haiti 



299  00 
299  00 
29900 
29900 
299.00 
29900 
29900 
29900 
29900 
29900 
299  00 

-      — -- 

29900 

Hon  Connne  Brown    _..„ „ 

Hon  Came  Meek        ». *...„ 

A«.       ~. 

.    ...  . 

M                    .     . 

.1 

•». 

29900 
299  OO 

Hon  Cynthia  McKinney „.     ..„-„„. 

Mr  Emile  Milne         ^ „-.„ 

••" ■■•■-••• 

......._ — .    .,........^ 

299  00 
29900 

Ms  Shenlle  Ismail :^ 

■  - 

299  00 

Mr  Dan  Restreppo      ....-„, ...... .  .-... .« 

-- 

299  00 

Mr  Dan  Fisk     „... .„ 

Ms  Andrea  Martin     

j 

29900 
29900 

Mr  Frank  Kiehne 

29900 

Ms  Marian  Oougles    :._ 

- ■ r 

29900 

4,485  00 

4  48500 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


CHARLES  RANGEL.  Nov.  9.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  MEXICO,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  7  AND  OCT.  11,  1993 

Dale  Per  diem '  Transportation  Other  purposes  Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee  Country  ,  "^  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  USd()llar 

'  '  Arrival       Deoarture  foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent  foreign  cur-      equivalent 

^  rency  or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  cur-  rency  or  U  S  cur-  lency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' rency'  rency'  rency' 

Mr  Steven  Vincent  Han _. 10/7  10/11      Mexico.™ 675.67    .„ :_    ,.., . .,._., 6756/ 

MrCarlLeVan lOff  10/11      Mexico _ .„....: 675.67    •.._._..: ...„..„.:::„....-    ;.;:..t 1    .„.;: .._    , 675  67 

Ms  Joanne  Wanrcli  _..; 10/7  10/11      Mexico... :.. .... 675.67    ...;...". -.....;.. ., 6/567 

Committee  total  2027  01  2027  01 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

STEVEN  HALL.  Dec.  14.  1993. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  MEXICO,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  22  AND  OCT.  25.  1993 


Dale 

Country 

Per  di 

lem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

1 

Name  of  Meml)et  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S,  cur- 
rency' 

U  S.  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Hofl  Bill  Richardson    

10/22 
10/22 
10/24 
lOflZ 
10/22 
10/24 
10/22 
10/22 
lOffZ 
10^2 
10/22 

lom 

10/22 
10/22 
10/22 
ie/22 
1002 
10/22 
10O2 
10/22 
10C2 
10«2 
10/22 
10«2 
\<U22 

imi 

10/22 

10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 
10/25 

Mexico   

Mexico , 

1.174 
1.174 

377.25 
377  25 
19645 
377  25 
377  25 
36  30 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377.25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377  25 
377.25 
377,25 
377  25 
377  25 

1.174 
1.174 

U74 

1.174 
110 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1.1/4 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1,174 
1,174 
1,174 
1,174 
1,174 
1.174 

377  25 

Hon  Jim  Kolbe        

377  25 

Hon  E    Kika  ■  de  la  Gam .. 

••"••-•V ■■■■..:■■■■■■■■-. 

-4..~-     •—=- 

196  45 

Hon  Solomon  Ortii ... 

Mexico ...«.....,..,.....w...... 

Mexico ,; .,..;_. 

1.174 
1,174 
110 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1.174 
1,174 
1.174 
1,174 
1,174 
1,174 
1174 
1,174 
1,174 
1,174 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 
1.174 

377  25 

Hon  John  Spratt     ._ ._ 

Hon  Nancy  Pelosi 

,.—  .   i^ i..;. 

377  25 
36  30 

Hon  Mike  Parker ._.„„.„ 

Mexico :. ,„.„..,.. ..,_. 

Mexico , 

Mexico ., 

Mexico . 

Mexico ^. .._ 

Mexico   . 

377  25 

Hon  George  Sangmeistir                      .    . 

„....._..,..,,„..,,„..... 

-— ■"■ ".:  r-r—r-  ■ 

377  25 

Hon  Gene  Green    . ^ .... 

377  25 

377  25 
377  25 
377  25 

Hon  Herljert  Bateman  ..,.;...„ 

Hon  Fred  Upton       ...  ,„„.. _ 

Hon  Mel  Hancock   . , 

Hon  Bill  Barrett : ._. 

Mexico - 

Mexico 

377  25 
377  25 

Hon  David  HoOson     '. 

Mexico 

•■• — - -•..■•.•^•-:- 

377  25 

Hon  Bob  Franks      

Hon  James  Greenwood  ._ ,...._..   ... 

Mexico .^ ..^^ 

Mexico  . .._; 

Mexico ,..; 

Mexico  ... , .„.i......_ 

Mexico  .... . t....; 

Mexico  . 

Mexico  ....„..„„ „ ....: 

Mexico . 

Mexico 

377  25 
377  25 

Mr  David  Gillette    

377  25 

Ms  Isabelle  Watkms  . i....... 

-■ --'■    —^ -'■— • 

377  25 

Mr  Richard  Kiy   „,....: 

377  25 

Mr  Sean  Mulvaney  - 

....... — _.-.;    „„_.....,.„.„ 

377  25 

Mr  Doug  Nick     _ 

377  25 

Mr  Charles  Brain    .„ „ 

Mr  Frank  Phifer         ...... _ 

""  ■ ,  '"2—""'"""*" 

377  25 
377  25 

Ms  Kern  Lynn  Sattler ^ ..,.. 

Mexico 

....,_...„„.,..    ....;..-.- — 

377  25 

Mr  Dan  Meyer 

Mexico  .,. .  .  ,, 

377  25 

Mr  Ed  Kutlef  ...1....... 

Mexico .:....:.^.. 

Mexico  ...„.,... _.,„ 

Mexico 

■■■- -■■• -.--:--■;- 

377  25 

Mr  Greg  Stem  .1 

^ — •■•'■•■■ 

377  25 

Hon  Jay  Dickey  

377  25 

Committe  total  

10.61850 

10,61850 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


BILL  RICHARDSON,  Nov.  24,  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ESTONIA,  GERMANY,  BULGARIA,  SWEDEN  AND  SLOVAKIA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  OCT.  17  AND  NOV.  2,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


U  S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Ms  Cathy  Bnckman 


10/18  10/22  Estonia 

10/22  10/24  Germany 

10/24  10/27  Bulgaria . 

10/27  10/29  Sweden  .. 


1.450  00 


176.00 


1.45000 


176.00 


February  10,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1941 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ESTONIA,  GERMANY.  BULGARIA,  SWEDEN  AND  SLOVAKIA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  OCT  17  AND  NOV.  2.  1993— Continued 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transponation 

Other 

purposes 

Tota 

1 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
et.  ulent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Commercial  transportation  

10/18 
10/22 

10/24 
10/27 

10/24 
10/28 

10/22 
10/24 
10/27 
10/29 

io/28 
11/2 

anx) 

.    _„ 



3.57975 
i4S0M 

Mr  William  freeman       ;_*„, 

, 1.4SO.0O 

Germany  ,„ ..     ;„.,  • 

Bulgaria . „ . .".     ... 

Sweden ■„■     ..;.„.. „. 

:..,, 

.........-..-,„      isnja 

176  00 
3  579iS 

Mr  Henry  Collins , 

Riilgxna           ,  ,;.•,,„.,  ,,,.„, .■...„..'.'.-,,,. 

.    ............         I,»000 

1  ssoso 

Slovakia I.-...— ....    -,w.. 

3.512J4 

Commercial  transportation  .  ..«1.;  .«.-. 

- - 



3  51234 

'......„^...... .—.,...;...:. ;.^...ir..... .-. 

Committee  total                

4.802  00 

10.67084 



15  472  84 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

KRISTI  E  WAISETH.  Nov.  15.  1993. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  MEXICO,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  5  AND  NOV  7,  1993 


Dale 

County 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          o<  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Hon  Mike  Kopetskt     . .  -    . 

11/5 
IW 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
11/5 
1175 
11/5 

11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 
11/7 

Mexico 
Mexico  . 
Mexico   . 
Mexico 
Mexico 
l4eiico 

31525 
31525 
315  25 
31525 

31525 
315  25 
315  25 
315  25 
315  25 
315  25 
315  25 
315  25 
31525 
315  25 
315  25 
31525 

5  044  00 

31525 

——    .. — - 

3I5J» 

.    ' 

31525 

Hon  Joe  Barton  . .....L..^ .„..,. ., ; 

■— ;.......-.«.—- 

—,—■- — ' 

. -■  .- 

31525 

Hon  Ken  Calvert _.'......: 

- 

315  25 

Hon  Peter  Hoekstra     ._„.,.... .... 

Mexico 
Mexico    - 
Mexico 
Mexico  . 
Mexico    . 
Mexico    . 
Mexico  „. 
Mexico    . 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 

31525 
-  31575 

31525 

Mr  Brad  Smith 

----- 

- -..r— — 

._ ... 

31525 

Mr  Vince  Randazn ........^ ;. ... 

31525 

Ms  Shelly  White  : - „..,  _,.... 

•••-."-.—... 

31575 

Mr  Ben  McMakin „'   .;.     _..„    

31575 

Mr  Richard  Kiy    _ „     „, 

,        - 

31525 

Ms  Cynthia  Johnson ... 

1 



31575 

Mr  Bill  ^ren^el      !.„    .. .=.....„„„ 

3IS7S 

Ms  Rachel  Phillips 

31575 

5044  00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


MIKE  KOPETSKI.  Dec.  6.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  LITHUANIA  AND  DENMARK,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  15  AND  NOV  20, 

1993 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

J^rival 

Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

11/16 
11/19 

11/19 
11/20 

11/19 

11/20 

Lithuania  .. 
Oenmart  ... 

— -.. 

- -- 

500  00 

..     50000 

UllO 

„. 

3J1M5 

Mr  William  freeman 

11/16 

11/19 

Lithuania  ... 
Oenmafk  .... 

"- 

--"-"-    -■•■. - 

500.00 

.      ......            50000 

■ 

Commercial  transportation 



3.318  45 

3  31845 

1.000  00 

6.636  90 

7  636  90 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  U-S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


KRISTJ  E  WAISETH.  Dec.  1.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GERMANY,  RUSSIA  AND  BELARUS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BTWEEN  DEC  4  AND  DEC. 

11.  1993 


Date 

Country 

Per  (Jiem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
ocUS  cur- 
rency' 

Pete  Peterson    

12/4 

im 

12/10 

12/4 

12/5 
\2K 
12/10 

12/4 

12ft 

\m 

12/10 

12ft 

\m 

12/10 

12/11 

12/5 

12/8 

12/10 

12/11 

12ft 

12/8 

12/10 

12/11 

Germany  . 
Russia     . 
Belarus  .. 
Germany  . 
Germany  . 
Russia     . 
Belanjs  . . 
Germany  . 
Germany  . 
Russia    .. 
Belarus  .. 
Germany 

..-..—..- -..- 

'-.^•^ '., 

184  00 
81000 
22400 
184.00 
22012 
75300 
173.00 
184  62 
184  00 
81000 
22400 
184  00 

...-^_„ 

3.047  25 

{. 

3.231  25 
81000 

5.503.75 

•— — — 

224  00 
184  00 

Hon  Sam  Johnson  ...,. , ,:....-.„.  ..;..-...'.li.. 

. 

5  723  37 

75300 

....„.*».„„..„.....^.,......^ 

17300 

i  ''         i 

f  il 



184  62 

Ms  Suzanne  farmer ........ 

91375 
81000 

224  00 



184  00 

1942 
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February  10,  1994 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GERMANY.  RUSSIA  AND  BELARUS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BTWEEN  DEC.  4  AND  DEC. 

11,  1993— Continued 


Date 


Per  drem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Memtier  or  emtloyw 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eQuivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Ms  Shannon  L  Smith 


Committee  total 


12/4 
12/5 
12/8 
12/10 


12/5 
12/8 
12/10 
12/11 


Germany 
Russia  ... 
Belarus  .. 
Germany 


22012 
753  00 
173  00 
184  62 


5,50325 


572337 
75300 
173  00 
184  62 


5.46548 


14,783  00 


20.248  48 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

PETE  PETERSON,  Jan.  3,  1994. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SV^ITZERLAND,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  8  AND  DEC.  12,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Memt)er  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  U S  cur-  rency         or  U S  cut-  rency         or  US  cur- 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


rency' 


Hon  Norman  Mineta  . 
Frank  V  Paganelli 


12/9 
12/8 


12/12 
12/12 


Switzerland 
Switzerland 


1,059  00 
1,41180 


723  00 
964  02 


'3.049  45 


723  00 
4.013  47 


Committee  total 


1,687  02 


3,049  45 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'H  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended, 

>  Military  (United) 


4,73647 


NORMAN  Y  MINETA,  Jan.  11,  1994. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR.  MARK  B.  BENEDICT,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  4  AND  OCT.  8.  1993. 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency or  U  S  cur-  rency 
rency' 


US  dollar  U  S  dollar                            US  dollar 
equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  U  S  cur-  rency          or  US  cur-          rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' rency'                                 rency' 


MifkB  Benedict 

Committee  total 


10/4 


10/8        Switzerland 


1,37140 


956  01 


'3.049  45 


4  005  46 


956  01 


3.04945 


4.005  46 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'11  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'  United  Airlines, 

MARK  B  BENEDICT,  Oct  20,  1993. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR  MICHAEL  J.  O'NEIL,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  5  AND  DEC.  11,  1993. 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  US  cur-         rency 
rency' 


US,  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  US,  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  U  S  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' rency' 


Michael  1  0  Neil 


12/6 
12/7 


12/7 
12/11 


Ireland  

United  Kingdom  , 


183,16 


257  00 
884  00 


13,82245 


Committee  total 


1.14100 


3,822  45 


'  Pet  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent:  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'Total  ait  tare 

MICHAEL  J.  O'NEIL.  Feb.  1,  1994. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS.  RUTH  M.  THOMAS.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  29  AND  DEC.  12.  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Countiy 


U  S  dollar                          U  S.  dollar  u  S  dollar                          u  S,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cut-  rency  or  US  cur-         lency         ot  US  cur- 
rency'                              rency'  rency'                               rency' 


Ruth  M  Thomas  ..#..., 

Ruth  M  Thomas  .1... 

Ruth  M  Thomas  .1... 

Ruth  M  Thomas  .1.. 


U/29 

12/1 

Czech  Republic 

12/1 

12/3 

Kazahkstan 

12/3 

12/10 

China 

12/10 

12/12 

Hong  Koni „ 

16.5984 


3,120  81 
5,083  70 


560  00 
558  00 
539  00 
658  00 


16.5894  56000 

55800 

3.12081  53900 

5.083  70  65800 


Committee  total 


2.315  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


2.31500 


RUTH  M  THOMAS.  Jan.  13.  1994. 


February  10,  1994  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  1943 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MR.  HENRY  COLLINS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  5  AND  DEC.  12,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foreign  cur- 

equivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

equivalent 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency 

or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 

rency' 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foreign  cur- 

equivalent 

Foreign  cur- 

equivalent 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency 

Of  U  S  cur- 

rency' 

rency' 

Heniy  Collins _ 12/6  12/9        Albania  .;. , 

12/9  12/12      Slovakia .! _., 

Commerical  transportation  „,i_.„.ifc™ _ 

Committee  total 

'  Per  diem  constitues  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent:  it  US  currency  is  used,  entei  amount  eipended 


1.05000 


1.05000 


3  973  24 


1050  00 


3  973  25 


5.023  25 


KRISTI  E  WALSETH.  Jan  5,  1994. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR.  MICHAEL  R.  WESSEL,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC  7  AND  DEC.  12.  1993 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
lency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
lency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Michael  R  Wessel    

12/8 

12/8 

Switzerland  

964  02 

3.04945 

401347 

Committee  total 

964  02     

3,049  45 

4  013  47 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


MICHAEL  R  WESSEL,  D«,  20,  1993, 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR  CRAIG  S  KRAMER,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC  8  AND  DEC  12,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Countiy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Daig  S.  Kramer   

12/8 

12/12 

Switzerland 

:  411  80 

964  00 

'  3,049  45 

4  01345 

CofTifTifttee  total 

964  00 

3,049  45 

4  013  45 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'Air  travel  lUnitedl 


CRAIG  S  KRAMER.  Jan  13.  1994. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS.  ISABELLE  WATKINS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  11  and  DEC.  19.  1993 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Isabelle  Watkins 


Committee  total 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Otfier  purposes 

Total 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign  cui- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnalent 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

12/11 

12/13 
12/14 
12/16 
12/19 

Egypt 

Jordan  

Syna  

Israel    .._. 

'  448  00 

•  69  30 

>  41200 

'800  00 

448  00 

12/13 

69  30 

12/14 

-"'-    —•-.••- 

412  00 

12/16 

300 

800  00 

1,729  30 

1.72930 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currenty  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

'  US  Air  force 

'  Military  plane  and  Jordanian. 

^  Helicopter  to  aidsite 

'  Military  transportation 


ISABELLE  WATKINS.  Jan.  11,  1994 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR.  BEN  McMAKIN,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  6  AND  DEC.  22,  1993 


Dale 


Per  diem  '■ 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent      foreign  cur- 
rency or  U  S  cur-  rency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equnalent 
Of  U  S  cur-  rency          Of  U  S  cur- 
rency' rency' 


Ben  McMakin 
Ben  McMakin 
Ben  McMakin 


12/8 

12/16 

12/18 


12/16 
12/18 
12/22 


People's  Republic  of  China 

Hong  Kong  

People  s  Republic  of  China  . 


658  00 
74900 


321925 


3.21925 

658  00 
74900 


Committee  total 


1.407  00 


3,219  25 


4,62625 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


MIKE  KOPETSKI.  Jan.  21.  1994 


1944 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  10,  1994 


February  10,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1945 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  90fh  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT  12 

AND  SEPT.  18,  1993 


Dale 


Name  ot  Mefnbei  or  employn 


Arrival       DcDarture 


Country 


Hofl  Em  Faleomavaeja 

l*illiani  Cox 


CooHiiitlee  total 


9/16 
9711 


9/19 
9/19 


Australia 
Austnlu  . 


Per  diciti ' 

Iransoortation 

Ottier  curposes 

Total 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivaient 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency- 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
tency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

637  OO 
1.532.00 

'5.16645 

M,83450 

•7400 

— • 

5,803  45 

.^_. .....         3.366  50 

.     -            74  00 

2.16900 


7,074  95 


9.24395 


■Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  usn).  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'Commercial— Washington/Canljerra/Vyasliington 

'  Local  transpoitatiofl,  round  trip  to  Dulles  Airport 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  9  AND  DEC 

13,  1993 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  o<  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

ftofl  Charlie  Rose ,. ...„.„.. 

12/10 
12/10 
12/10 
12/10 
12/09 
12/13 

12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/14 

Russia  ... 
Russia  ... 
Russia  ... 
Russia  .. 
Russia  .. 
Norway  . 

.  .._                 950  00 

' 1.736  80 
n.93120 
'  3.614  25 
M. 501  40 
3  3.357  45 

2686  30 

Hon  Ron  Coleman  ;„„_.„     ,        .J _.._. 

-t~~,-~-~-~--~; .., 

.„..    .......              95000 

—   ''-'. 

2881  20 

Hon  Don  tolinson   .,._ .     

_ 95000 

95000 
-....          1.300,00 

•■-•■- -^ 

4  5(4  25 

John  Menitt ,....._ : , _... 

2451  40 

Peter  AObruzzese  --...... 

E= 

._u..„iU--- 

4  657  45 

1,400.00 

261  00 

Delegation  expenses — interpreting  and  trans- 

1 400  OO 

portation 

5,36100 

12.14110 

1.400  00 

18,90210 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  it  US  currency  isused.  enter  amount  expended. 

'Coflimercial 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
and  Director  of  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting  their  report  on  evaluating 
DOD's  certification  regarding  expansion  of 
the  CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  beyond  the 
States  of  California  and  Hawaii,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  102-484.  section  712(c)  (106  Stat. 
2435):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled  "Audit  of  Contracts  Between  the 
Agency  for  HIV/AIDS  and  the  Whitman 
Walker  Clinic."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  sec- 
tion 47-ll7(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  as 
of  December  31.  1993.  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  43-513:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary's Determination  and  Justification 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  as- 
sistance to  Kenya,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2370(q):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  GAOs  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1993  and  a  supplement  summary  tables  of 
GAO  personnel  assigned  to  congressional 
committees  for  fiscal  year  1993,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  719(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


2563.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual audit  report  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1166;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works).  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  review  of  need  for  modifications  in  water 
resource  project  structures  and  result  of  a 
demonstration  program  making  modifica- 
tions, pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  2294  note;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1004  of  Public 
Law  102-240,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MINETA:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  H.R.  2442.  A  bill  to  reau- 


CHARLIE  ROSE. 


thorize  appropriations  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  to  revise  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  improve  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  admin- 
ister grant  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment:  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  April  22, 
1994.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendments  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  1(d).  rule  X  (Rept.  103-423.  Pt.  1). 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.   Vento,  Mr. 
Fra.vk   of  Massachusetts,    Mr.    Kan- 
JOfisKi,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr. 
Mfl'me,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr. 
Gutierrez.        Mr.        Rush,        Ms. 
Velazquez.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Fields  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Hinchey. 
and  Ms.  FuRSE): 
H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR   of  Mississippi    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Mont- 

GO.MERY): 

H.R.  3839.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  post 
office  located  at  220  South  40th  Avenue  in 
Hattiesburg.  MS,  as  the  "Roy  M.  Wheat  Post 


Office";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAPMAN: 
H.R.  3840.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  U.S.  courthouse  located  at  100 
East  Houston  Street  in  Marshall,  TX.  as  the 
"Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  Federal  Building  and  Unit- 
ed States  Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.    Mr.    McCollum,    Mr.    La- 
Falce. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Schu.mer.  Mr. 
Frank   of  Massachusetts.   Mr.   Kan- 
JORSKI.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
MFU.ME,  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
Klei.n,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Ms.  Pryce  of 
Ohio.    Mr.    Linder.    Mr.    Lazio.    Mr. 
Backus  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  McCandless.  and  Mr.  King): 
H.R.  3841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  inter- 
state banking  and  branching:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   MARTINEZ  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Goodling,  Ms. 
Molinari.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New    Jersey.    Mrs.    Unsoeld,     Mrs. 
Mink    of    Hawaii.     Mr.     ScOTT,     Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Ms. 
WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Mr. 
Castle,         Mr.         de  Lugo.         Mr. 
Faleomavaega,    Mr.    Baesler,    and 
Mr.  Underwood). 
H.R.  3842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act   to   extend   authorization   of  appropria- 
tions    for     progress     under     that     act.     to 
strengthen    provisions   designed    to    provide 
quality  assurance  and  improvement,  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  and  appropriate  expansion  of 
such  program,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Regula,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Fingerhut): 
H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  program  under  which 
States  may  be  certified  to  carry  out  vol- 
untary environmental  cleanup  programs  for 
low  and  medium  priority  sites;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Fingerhut,  and  Mr.  Li- 

PLNSKI): 

H.R.  3844.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  provide  loans  to  States  to  estab- 
lish revolving  loan  funds  for  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  of  sites  in  distressed  areas 
that  have  the  potential  to  attract  private  in- 
vestment and  create  local  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DURBiN.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.   Hansen.   Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr.    La- 
Falce, Mr.  Meehan.  and  Mr.  Slat- 
tery): 
H.R.  3845.  A  bill  to  limit  access  by  minors 
to  cigerettes  through  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  in  vending  machines  and 
the  distribution  of  free  samples  of  tobacco 
products  in  Federal  buildings  and  property 
accessible  by  minors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ARMEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jacobs): 
H.R.  3846.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  quota  and 
price  support  programs  for  peanuts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.  3847.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  release  the  requirements  and  re- 
versionary interest  on  certain  property  in 
Baltimore.  MD;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COBLE: 
H.R.  3848.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1996,  the  duty  on  certain  machinery:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3730  of 
title  31.   United  States  Code,   to  limit   the 
amount  a  private  party  may  be  awarded  in 
an  action  under  such  section;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY: 
H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
human  health  risks  associated  with  National 
Weather  Ser\'ice  doppler  radar  installations, 
and  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  such  an  in- 
stallation in  Ojai.  CA.  unless  such  study 
finds  no  significant  health  risk;  jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     ISTOOK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas.   Mr.   Doolittle.   Mr.   Living- 
ston.  Mr.   Goss.   Mr.   Hastert,   Mr. 
Greenwood,     Mr.     Callahan.     Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Allard. 
Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Hutchinson): 
H.R.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  marriage 
penalty;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  3852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  a  Federal  firearms 
licensee  from  selling  or  delivering  a  firearm 
or  ammunition  to  an  intoxicated  person;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  Deutsch): 
H.R.  3853.  A  bill  to  stimulate  private  in- 
vestment,  economic  development,   and   the 
creation  of  jobs  in  the  private  sector  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
participate  in  loans,  and  guarantee  a  portion 
of  loans,  made  by  banks  and  other  qualified 
lenders  for  businesses  with  potential  for  ex- 
pansion and  growth  and  for  other  viable  eco- 
nomic development  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOPETSKI: 
H.R.  3854.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Cuban  Ad- 
justment Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  3855.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Halosulfuron-Methyl:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,    1997    the    duty    on    2-(4-chloro-2-methyl 
phenoxy)  propionic  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLVER: 
H.R.  3857.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  enter  into  cooperative  research 
and   development   agreements    for   environ- 
mental   protection:    to    the    Committee    on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty    on    certain    diamond    tool    and    drill 
blanks,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  3859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  com- 


plete use  of  visas  available  under  the  diver- 
sity transition  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr   Armey.  Mr.  Baker  of  California. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Georgia,      Mr.      Cunningham.      Mr. 
Delay.  Mr.  Doolhtle.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gallegly.   Mr.   Oilman.   Mr.   Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Goodlatte,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
Greenwood.   Mr.   Hunter.   Mr.   Sam 
Johnson.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 
Lev\'.    Mr.    Lewis    of    Florida,    Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  McKeon.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida, 
Ms.    Molin.\ri,    Mr.   Moorhead.   Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Shays): 
H.R.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  border  security,  il- 
legal immigration,  alien  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral financial  benefits  and  services,  criminal 
activity  by  aliens,  alien  smuggling,  fraudu- 
lent document  use  by  aliens,  asylum,  terror- 
ist aliens,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary.  Ways  and 
Means.  Energy  and  Commerce.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and   Urban   Affairs,    Foreign   Affairs, 
and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  3861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia     Self-Government     and     Govern- 
mental  Reorganization   Act   to   permit   the 
District  of  Columbia  to  subject  the  income 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  to  taxation  by   the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  require  the  Federal   National 
Mortgage  Association  to  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  require  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
economic  impact  of  such  entities  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   STUMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CALLAHAN): 

H.R.  3862.  A  bill  to  effect  a  moratorium  on 
immigration  by  aliens  other  than  refugees, 
priority  workers,  and  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  United  States  citizens;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Ways  and 
Means.  Agriculture,  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.R.  3863.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Post  Of- 
fice building  located  at  401  E.  South  Street 
in  Jackson.  Mississippi,  as  the  "Medgar 
Wiley  Evers  Post  Office";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 

April  1994  as  "National  Arbor  Day":  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
May  19  a  national  holiday  and  day  of  prayer 
and  rememberance  honoring  Malcolm  X  (Al 
Hajj  Malik  Al-Shabazz);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SARPALIUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brewster): 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  limit  the  number  of  years  an  in- 
dividual may  serve  in  certain  positions  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
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the  use  of  census  block  group  data,  and  data 
from  low  cr  no  population  census  tracts  or 
blocks,  in  the  designation  of  empowerment 
zones  and  enterprise  communities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  February  10.  1994.  through 
Friday,  February  18.  1994  to  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1994  and  an  adjournment  or  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  Thursday.  February  10. 
1994  through  Friday,  February  18,  1994,  to 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1994;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    207.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  placement  of  a  statue  honoring 
African-American  recipients  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  in  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  358.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Sam  John- 
son. Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Collins  of  Geor- 
gia.  Mr.   MclNNis.   Mr.   Huffington. 
Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr. 
Kim.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Torkildsen, 
and  Mr.  Portman): 
H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  entitled,  resolution 
of  inquiry;  jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PETRI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3864)  for 
the  relief  of  Thomas  McDermott.  Sr.:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  65:  Mr.  McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  105:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  591:  Mr.  Portman  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  SwiFT,  Mr. 
Oxley.  and  Mr.  McCrehy. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  LEVY. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Levy. 


H.R.  1083:  Mr.  LEVY. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  1191:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1231:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Klink. 

H.R.  1277:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1349:  Mr.  HoKE  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  1391:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1455:  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  1596:  Mr.  MANN. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bonior.  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Filner, 
Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  1823:  Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

H.R.  1980:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2019:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2043;  Ms.  Velazquez. 

H.R.  2070;  Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

H.R.  2418:  Mr.  Portman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.R.    2565:    Mr.    Oberstar    and    Mr.    Vis- 

CLOSKY. 

H.R.    2566:    Mr.    OBERSTAR   and    Mr.    Vis- 

CLOSKY. 

H.R.  2586:  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  2623:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  2663:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2671:  Mr.  GORDON. 

H.R.  2710:  Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Kopetski.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Penny,  and 
Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  2720;  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Mann,  and  Ms. 
Woolsey. 

H.R.  2803:  Mr.  SLATTERY.  Ms.  PRYCE  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Kreidler,  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  ROYCE  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr. 
Wise. 

H.R.  2969:  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  King. 

H.R.  3005:  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Istook,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Knollenberg.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Hastert.  and  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3023;  Mr.  HAMBURG,  Mr.  TORKILDSEN, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
BONioR,  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT.  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3086:  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  PoMEROY,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  3102;  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3145;  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  and 
Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  Pombo. 

H.R.  3222:  Mr.  BISHOP. 

H.R.  3232:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R.  3256:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3290:  Mr.  Wise,  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. 

H.R.  3293;  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  3306;  Mr.  Hl.NCHEY. 

H.R.  3309;  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  3328;  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, and  Mr.  Bishop. 

H.R.  3360;  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Barcia  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
Gillmor.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3363:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 


H.R.  3392;  Mr.  PENNY  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  3421;  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Istook,  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
Mr.  Hastert.  and  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3434:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3500:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3507:  Mr.  Minge  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H.R.  3513;  Mr.  Kreidler. 

H.R.  3523:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Castle.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Ms.  Danner.  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.R.  3527:  Mr.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  3563:  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

H.R.  3564:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3569:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Bishop. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Beilenson  and  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. 

H.R.  3633:  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Kingston. 
Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.R.  3660;  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3663:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  3695:  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  MCMILLAN,  and 
Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3699;  Ms.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Fields  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas.  Ms. 
Waters,  Mr.  Owens,  Mrs.  Clayton.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Rush.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Ms.  Velazquez. 

H.R.  3725;  Mr.  DORNAN,  Mr.  BARRETT  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Mr.  Linder.  and  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  3727:  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Connecticut.    Mr.    Paxon. 
Thomas  of  California,   and 
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Mr.  Deutsch  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Bishop. 

;   Mr.   Livingston.   Mr.   Weldon, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr. 
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Franks    of 
Mica,   Mr. 
Portman. 

H.R.  3771; 

H.R.  3808; 

H.R.   3814 
Mr.  Mann 
Walker. 

H.R.    3827:    Mr.    ABERCROMBIE.    Mr 
Green  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.J.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Canady  and  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Linder. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Deutsch.  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.J.  Res.  254;  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  278;  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.J.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37;  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Inglis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Mary- 
land and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124;  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Sarpalius  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Deutsch.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Linder,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Solomon, 


Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Levy.  Mr. 
Archer,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.  Res.  238;  Mr.  Santorum.  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Lnhofe, 
Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Huffington,  and  Mr.  Nussle. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 


H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Sharp. 
H.R.  3325:  Mr.  Walsh. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harlan 
Mathews,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  let  us  pray 
for  Official  Reporter  Frank  Smonskey, 
who  is  in  serious  condition  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts. ~ls3iia,h  55:8,  9. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  reminds  us  how  upside 
down  we  can  be  in  terms  of  Your  wis- 
dom and  ways.  We  transpose  values, 
making  absolutes  relative  and  rel- 
atives absolute;  we  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil.  Each  becomes  a  final  author- 
ity when  it  comes  to  morality.  Then  we 
wonder.  Why  cultural  decay?  Why  so- 
cial disorder? 

Patient  Father,  awaken  us  to  the 
need  for  absolute  truth— to  the  Divine 
Standards  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Give 
us  grace  to  measure  our  lives  against 
Your  thoughts.  Your  ways.  Turn  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  to  Thee,  and  visit 
our  Nation  with  a  mighty  spiritual  and 
moral  awakening. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  died  that 
we  might  live.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sen.^te. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    MATHEWS    thereupon   assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


SCHEDULE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  between  9  and  9:30  a.m.  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  time  between  9:30  and 
10  a.m.  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  FEDERAL 
HYDROPOWER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  [NMFS]  briefed 
Congress  on  the  outcome  of  its  con- 
sultations with  other  agencies  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Columbia 
River  Federal  Hydropower  System. 
These  consultations  are  required  under 
section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  result  in  a  biological  opinion 
that  determines  whether  the  operation 
of  Federal  dams  will  jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  endangered 
salmon  and  other  species. 

This  announcement  has  been  much 
anticipated  in  the  Northwest,  as  the  bi- 
ological opinion  could  govern  Columbia 
River  operations  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  stakes  for  individual  ratepayers, 
energy-intensive  industries,  farmers, 
boaters,  and  fishermen  are  enormous. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Craig  and  I 
took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  to  issue  a  strong  warning  to  NMFS 
that  real  jobs  and  real  people  would  be 
affected  by  its  decisions.  At  that  time 
there  were  indications  that  radical 
flow  proposals  were  being  advocated  by 
NMFS— proposals  that  could  cost 
Northwest  ratepayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year  and  leave  area 
reservoirs  virtually  dry. 

The  opinion  that  NMFS  released  yes- 
terday is  not  as  drastic  as  originally 
feared,  but  it  will  still  result  in  addi- 
tional costs  to  Northwest  families  and 
businesses.  It  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  how  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  works— or  better  yet,  does  not 
work. 

Though  it  is  a  complex  document, 
the   crux   of  the   opinion   is   that   the 


agencies  that  operate  the  Columbia 
River  hydro  system  and  market  its  en- 
ergy—the Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration— will  have 
to  devote  some  11.5  million  acre  feet  of 
water  to  salmon  enhancement.  This 
represents  a  significant  increase  in 
flows  over  the  8.5  million  acre  feet 
called  for  in  both  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  Strategy  for  Salm- 
on and  the  recovery  plan  drafted  by  a 
NMFS-appointed  recovery  team. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  persist- 
ent ratcheting-up  of  flow  requirements 
is  becoming  difficult  to  justify. 

First,  there  is  very  little  science  on 
the  relationship  between  flows  and 
salmon  survival.  No  one  doubts  that  a 
pristine.  undammed  river  would 
produce  more  fish,  but  we  do  not  have 
a  pristine,  undammed  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  additional  water  releases  in 
the  existing  river  system  will  have  any 
measurable  benefit  for  fish.  Studies  are 
currently  being  performed  to  explore 
this  relationship,  but  these  studies  are 
incomplete. 

Second,  the  biological  opinion  man- 
dates flows  well  beyond  those  rec- 
ommended in  the  recovery  team's  plan. 
The  recovery  team  was  itself  picked  by 
NMFS,  and  is  comprised  of  fish  biolo- 
gists and  other  experts  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem. Though  the  recovery  team  plan  is 
not  yet  in  final  form,  it  is  unlikely 
that  its  flow  recommendations  will  be 
as  high  as  those  included  in  the  bio- 
logical opinion  released  yesterday. 
This  disparity  becomes  even  more  glar- 
ing when  one  considers  that  the  stand- 
ard which  the  recovery  team  is  trying 
to  meet — recovery  of  the  species — is  by 
definition  more  exacting  than  the  "no 
jeopardy"  standard  which  NMFS  must 
meet  in  its  biological  opinion.  As  Con- 
gressman DeFazio,  of  Oregon,  noted 
the  other  day,  "this  is  a  very  political 
biological  opinion." 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  cost;  the 
effect  on  people  that  is  so  often  ignored 
in  these  matters.  By  the  most  conserv- 
ative estimates,  the  opinion  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Bonneville  power  by 
$40  million  per  year.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  costs  to  other  utilities 
with  projects  on  the  Columbia.  These 
costs  themselves  come  on  top  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year 
in  higher  power  costs  which  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  are  already  paying  for 
fish  and  wildlife. 

The  opinion  may  also  be  the  incre- 
mental cost  that  triggers  the  10  per- 
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cent  interim  rate  adjustment  clause  in- 
cluded in  Bonneville's  last  rate  case. 
Such  an  increase  would  adversely  im- 
pact all  ratepayers,  but  would  hit 
struggling,  energy-intensive  industries 
such  as  aluminum  and  pulp  and  paper 
especially  hard.  Irrigators  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Basin  will  be  affected  by 
the  opinion,  and  those  who  enjoy  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  recreation  on  Federal 
reservoirs  in  Montana.  Idaho,  and 
Washington  will  also  pay. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  working 
families  will  feel  the  impacts  of  this 
decision  the  most — and  for  what? 
NMFS  cannot  identify  the  benefit  to 
salmon.  Bonneville  certainly  cannot. 
Rather,  this  decision  seems  designed  to 
meet  some  undefined  political  agenda. 

My  agenda  is  clear,  Mr.  President — 
keep  people  working  and  do  everything 
that  is  reasonable  to  restore  wild  salm- 
on runs.  The  plan  announced  today 
does  not  follow  this  agenda,  as  it  will 
hurt  people,  cost  jobs,  and  do  little,  if 
anything,  to  help  salmon.  How  is  that 
progress? 

The  costs  associated  with  the  NMFS 
plan  also  represent  resources  that 
could  be  devoted  to  other  salmon  re- 
covery measures  with  proven  and  iden- 
tifiable benefits.  Apparently,  however, 
such  programs  are  not  such  a  high  pri- 
ority for  NMFS  when  the  agency  must 
pay  the  costs  itself.  Just  2  days  ago  we 
got  our  first  look  at  the  President's 
budget.  Most  people  in  the  Northwest 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  funding  for 
Lower  Columbia  hatcheries,  Columbia 
River  irrigation  diversion  screening, 
and  a  Columbia  River  salmon  smolt 
program  had  all  been  cut.  These  are  all 
programs  with  proven,  identifiable  ben- 
efits for  fish,  and  small  price  tags  in 
comparison  to  the  flow  measures  con- 
tained in  the  biological  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  two  individuals  who  were 
instrumental  in  developing  this  opin- 
ion. Randy  Hardy  has  proven  to  be  an 
extremely  able  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
Rollie  Schmitten  has  certainly  earned 
his  recent  promotion  from  NMFS  Re- 
gional Director  to  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  NOAA  for  fisheries.  I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Schmitten,  and 
the  other  officials  involved  did  the  best 
they  could  to  produce  an  opinion  that 
can  withstand  the  inevitable  flood  of 
lawsuits. 

The  problem  instead  lies  with  the 
statute  under  which  these  lawsuits  will 
be  filed.  The  Endangered  Species  Act 
provides  little  room  for  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  humans  and  list- 
ed species.  Listed  species  always  get 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  The  act  pro- 
vides no  means  of  rationally  allocating 
limited  resources  for  species  protec- 
tion, nor  does  it  give  those  who  will  be 
affected  by  its  enforcement  any  say  in 
the  section  7  consultation  process. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  with 
Senator  Shelby  would  allow  for  great- 


er balance  between  the  needs  of  hu- 
mans and  other  species.  The  bill  would 
also  change  the  section  7  process  to 
allow  customers  of  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  consultations.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  would  also  be  required  to 
consider  its  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities under  other  statutes,  treaties, 
interstate  compacts,  and  contractual 
agreements  during  consultations. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  nei- 
ther the  leadership  in  Congress  nor  the 
administration  wish  to  take  up  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  this  year.  The  administration 
is  saying  "we  can  make  it  work,  give 
us  a  chance."  To  be  honest,  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  done.  The  act  is  too  in- 
flexible, and  places  an  extravagant  pre- 
mium on  genetic  diversity  that  we  can- 
not afford. 

But  if  the  administration  is  serious 
about  working  within  the  existing  act, 
it  has  one  more  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  families  and  commu- 
nities do  matter.  The  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  will  soon  begin  work 
on  its  own  official  salmon  recovery 
plan  as  required  by  the  act.  This  plan 
ideally  will  build  on  the  work  of  the  re- 
covery team,  and  when  complete  will 
replace  the  section  7  consultation  proc- 
ess as  the  primary  governor  of  river  op- 
erations. 

If  NMFS  does  not  stray  far  from  the 
recovery  team's  plan — and  for  that 
matter  the  regional  council's  plan — it 
stands  a  chance  of  retaining  some  sem- 
blance of  regional  consensus  on  salmon 
recovery.  I  also  think  it  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  surviving  the  lawsuits 
to  which  the  agency  will  be  subjected. 

If  NMFS  instead  uses  the  recovery 
plan  to  demand  yet  more  sacrifice  by 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  without 
very  firm  evidence  that  the  salmon 
will  benefit,  it  had  better  be  prepared 
for  a  very  angry  response — not  only 
from  this  Senator,  but  from  the  people 
of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah. 


DRUG  CONTROL  AND  RURAL 
CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
for  President  Clinton  to  fight  for  what 
he  says  he  believes. 

I  call  upon  President  Clinton  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  the  tough 
anticrime  provisions  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Clinton  urging 
him  to  call  on  the  Congress  to  pass  cer- 
tain key  provisions  that  are  currently 
a  part  of  the  Senate  crime  bill.  We  can- 
not afford  to  have  this  crime  bill  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  last  crime  bill  con- 
ference where,  over  the  objection  of 
several  conferees,  a  majority  of  con- 
ferees adopted  the  softest,  most  liberal 
provisions  passed  by  either  body  on  a 
range  of  issues. 


I  am  concerned  that,  without  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  strong,  specific  support 
and  leadership,  several  worthy  provi- 
sions will  be  jettisoned  in  conference 
or  significantly  weakened. 

Two  examples  of  measures  that  need 
to  be  preserved  are  the  Hatch-Biden 
rural  crime  amendment  and  the 
Kempthome-Hatch  rural  community 
policing  amendment.  These  measures 
increase  the  amount  and  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  resources  in  rural 
States.  Respectively,  they  establish 
drug  and  crime  task  forces  in  rural 
States  and  ensure  that  rural  States 
will  get  their  fair  share  of  the  crime 
bill's  $8.9  billion  in  community  polic- 
ing resources. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  while  murder  rates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  York 
decreased  in  1992.  murder  rates  jumped 
in  Utah  and  other  rural  States.  In 
Utah,  the  violent  crime  rate  per  100.000 
persons,  one  of  the  best  indicators  of 
the  severity  of  the  crime  problem,  in- 
creased 1.3  percent. 

Utah  has  a  growing  gang  problem. 
There  are  over  240  gangs  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area  with  over  1.900  mem- 
bers. 

While  crime  overall  in  the  Northeast 
actually  declined  by  5.9  percent  in  1992. 
the  situation  in  the  rural  West  is  much 
graver.  In  the  intermountain  West,  the 
region  which  includes  my  State  of 
Utah,  the  FBI  reports  that  in  1992,  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  increased  by  2.7 
percent. 

These  figures  translate  into  a  grow- 
ing problem  of  violence  and  drug  relat- 
ed crime  in  Utah  and  other  more  rural 
States.  A  recent  survey  of  Utah  resi- 
dents found  that  Utahns  rank  crime  as 
society's  most  severe  problem. 

We  simply  have  to  get  more  law  en- 
forcement personnel  into  rural  States 
and  communities,  Washington,  DC. 
with  a  population  of  589.000  has  5.213 
police  officers.  My  State  of  Utah,  with 
a  population  more  than  three  times 
that  of  Washington  DC— 1.8  million 
versus  500.000 — actually  has  fewer  po- 
lice officers — we  only  have  2.979 — than 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Utah  has 
only  16  officers  per  10.000  population.  In 
contrast,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
89  officers  per  10.000 — nearly  3  times  as 
many  as  almost  every  other  jurisdic- 
tion. We  need  to  get  more  officers  to 
rural  areas  where  the  violent  crime 
problem  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate. 

The  Senate-passed  crime  bill  pro- 
vides $8.9  billion  over  5  years  to  hire 
additional  police  officers.  Right  off  the 
top.  however,  the  Attorney  General 
takes  15  percent  to  distribute  for  dis- 
cretionary programs.  The  remaining 
$7.6  billion  is  divided  among  the  States. 
Thanks  to  an  amendment  I  offered 
with  Senator  Kempthorne,  the  Senate 
bill  protects  rural  States  by  ensuring 
that  each  State  will  get  at  least  0.6 
percent  of  the  money.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  version  of  the  community 
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policing  program  only  guarantees 
States  0.25  percent.  I  am  concerned 
that  without  the  strong  support  of  the 
President,  the  crime  bill  conference 
will  weaken  the  Senate  bill's  protec- 
tion for  rural  States. 

In  addition  to  an  inadequate  police 
presence,  rural  States  have  unique 
problems  that  make  criminal  inves- 
tigations more  difficult.  For  example, 
clandestine  labs,  especially  meth- 
amphetamine — "ice"— labs,  present  a 
big  problem  for  rural  authorities.  Ac- 
cording to  DEA  officials,  a  major  cen- 
ter for  these  labs  is  Utah.  In  an  11- 
month  period,  DEA  busted  15  such  labs. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  gangs  are  tak- 
ing hold  in  rural  areas.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  smaller  Federal  presence  in 
rural  States  and  there  is  little  coordi- 
nation of  resources. 

In  order  to  respond  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problem,  the  Senate  crime  bill  con- 
tains a  Hatch-Biden  amendment  that 
provides  a  special  Federal  focus  on 
crime  in  rural  areas.  For  example,  the 
legislation  amends  current  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  grants  program 
to  authorize  an  additional  $250  million 
in  grants  for  rural  States  over  5  years. 
The  Hatch-Biden  amendment  also  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $100  million  over 
5  years  to  hire  additional  DEA  agents 
for  drug  investigations  in  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  measure  also  im- 
proves the  coordination  of  Federal 
agencies  by  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  rural  crime  and 
drug  enforcement  task  forces  in  every 
Federal  judicial  district  that  includes 
significant  rural  areas.  Headed  by  the 
local  U.S.  attorneys,  the  task  forces 
would  include  personnel  from  DEA, 
FBI,  Customs,  U.S.  Park  Police,  U.S. 
Marshals,  and  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement. Our  proposal  also  estab- 
lishes a  specialized  training  program  at 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Glynco,  GA,  to  teach  police 
officers  and  sheriffs  from  rural  agen- 
cies the  most  effective  methods  of  con- 
ducting drug  trafficking  investiga- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  drugs,  crime,  and  vio- 
lence are  national  problems  facing 
both  urban  and  rural  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  crime  problems  faced  in 
rural  America  have  been  overlooked  by 
Federal  agencies  in  Washington.  They 
have  focused  on  the  crime  in  more 
urban  areas.  Yet,  the  problems  of  rural 
States  need  greater  Federal  attention 
as  well.  The  number  of  Federal  pros- 
ecutors and  law  enforcement  agents 
has  been  inadequate  to  handle  the 
growing  crime.  Crime  is  like  a  cancer 
that  must  be  treated  wherever  it  in- 
vades our  society. 

The  protection  of  citizens  is  the  first 
duty  of  government.  If  there  is  a  place 
where  additional  Federal  expenditures 
is  warranted,  it  is  to  fight  crime  and 
violence  in  rural  States.  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  announce  his  support 
for  the  Senate  crime  bill's  protections 


for  rural  States.  His  endorsement  of 
these  measures  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growth  of  crime  and  violence  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  note  the  time 
between  now  and  9:30  is  controlled  by 
the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  leader  time  reserved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  been  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  use  my  leader  time  and  it 
not  be  charged  against  the  Repub- 
licans' time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Roth  pertaining  to  the  introduction  of 
S.  1843  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


BOSNIA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
say  very  briefly,  with  reference  to  the 
President's  decision  on  Bosnia,  the  ul- 
timatum issued  to  the  Bosnian  Serb 
forces  that  has  been  issued  by  NATO, 
as  the  New  York  Times  points  out  this 
morning:  It  is  a  risky  step  because  you 
cannot  just  continue  to  cry  wolf,  as  I 
have  said  before,  and  not  do  anything. 
The  same  message  is  in  the  Washington 
Post  lead  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  both  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  "Having  issued  the  ulti- 
matum—" the  New  York  Times  said: 

—NATO  should  not  step  back.  But  it  is  up 
to  the  Clinton  Administration  to  make  clear 
that  this  is  a  humanitarian  action  that  does 
not  commit  the  United  States  to  deeper  in- 
volvement in  European  diplomatic  maneu- 
vers or  ground  peacekeeping  operations. 
That  will  limit  some  of  the  risks  now  under- 
taken. 

I  just  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

At  least  we  hope  this  is  what  the  American 
government  is  doing.  At  this  point  in  the 
dying  of  Bosnia,  more  talk  policy  is  an  ob- 
scenity. If  the  government  isn't  conducting  a 
serious  policy,  it  should  just  shut  up. 

They  talk  about  talk  policy.  We  have 
had  talk  policy  for  over  22  months, 
while  over  200,000  innocent  people  have 
been  slaughtered  in  Bosnia.  I  just  sug- 
gest this:  We  should  not  be  leaning  on 
Bosnia,  trying  to  force  them  into  a  bad 
peace  settlement  that  is  part  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  President  Clinton. 
However,  I  think  that  NATO's  threat 
has  to  be  followed  through.  I  will  sup- 
port the  President  on  whatever  he 
does. 


There  is  one  thing  he  should  do  right 
now — and  not  wait  10  days — that  is,  lift 
the  U.S.  arms  embargo.  Why  wait  the 
10  days?  We  can  do  that  on  our  own. 
NATO's  decision  is  welcome  even 
though  in  reality  it  amounts  to  a  small 
step  for  Bosnia  and  a  small  step  toward 
regaining  NATO's  credibility.  NATO 
does  not  have  a  lot  of  credibility,  and 
this  may  be  an  opportunity  to  regain  a 
little  of  it  if  it  carries  out  its  decision. 

We  need  to  make  certain  NATO  fol- 
lows through.  As  for  the  cease-fire,  we 
have  seen  them  broken  many  times  be- 
fore. The  Washington  Post  again  says 
in  the  editorial,  when  the  Serbs  say 
something  it  does  not  mean  anything. 
"...  their  word  is  worthless."  Let  us 
not  forget  that  Sarajevo  is  not  the  only 
city  under  siege.  There  are  five  others 
that  the  United  Nations  has  declared 
safe  areas  that  are  not  safe. 

And  there  is  the  bigger  issue  of  the 
Bosnian  Government  being  denied  the 
right  to  self-defense.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  some  of  our  allies  have  treat- 
ed Bosnia  as  a  colony.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent nation  with  rights  under  the 
U.N.  Charter:  Article  51  guarantees  the 
right  to  self-defense.  Why  do  we  not  lift 
the  arms  embargo?  Bosnia,  the  victim, 
has  been  under  constant  pressure  to 
sign  an  agreement  that  leaves  it  with 
only  one-third  of  its  territory.  The  ne- 
gotiators want  to  impose  a  settlement 
and  leave  a  third  of  it  to  Bosnia.  What 
would  we  do  in  our  country  if  we  were 
left  with  a  third  of  it.  and  an  aggressor 
took  two-thirds  of  it  for  themselves? 
That  is  going  to  be  hard  sell.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple we  need  to  keep  our  forces  there  to 
keep  that  kind  of  peace  imposed  on 
this  very  small  country. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  responding 
now.  finally.  But  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo would  give  the  Bosnians  tremen- 
dous leverage  at  the  negotiating  table. 
We  need  to  keep  in  mind  also  the  talks 
in  Geneva  are  not  just  about  more  land 
for  the  Bosnian  Government,  but  also 
to  ensure  that  what  remains  of  Bosnia 
is  survivable — economically,  politi- 
cally, and  militarily. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  taken  a  little  step.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  follow  through.  The  Presi- 
dent can  take  another  step  today.  He 
can  lift  the  U.S.  arms  embargo.  He  does 
not  need  any  U.N.  approval.  We  can 
make  certain  we  do  not  endanger  the 
lives  of  any  troops,  whether  they  are 
British  or  Canadian.  They  can  be  re- 
moved. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  get 
with  it  now.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  If  something  does  not  happen 
in  10  days,  we  better  be  prepared, 
NATO  better  be  prepared,  or  they 
might  as  well  close  up  shop  and  bring 
all  the  American  troops  over  there 
home. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Exhibit  l 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  1994] 
NATO's  RisKV  Step 

Bosnian  Serb  forces  are  taking  the  latest 
NATO  bombing  ultimatum  seriously,  and 
Americans  should  too. 

The  Clinton  Administration  needs  to  as- 
sert more  effective  U.S.  leadership  within 
NATO  than  it  has  until  now  on  the  Bosnian 
issue:  otherwise  this  emotionally  satisfying 
riposte  to  last  Saturday  afternoon's  carnage 
in  Sarajevo  could  lead  to  costly  and  frustrat- 
ing NATO  ground  involvement.  It  could  also 
perversely  encourage  coercion  of  the  Bosnian 
Government  to  accept  an  unjust  European 
peace  formula. 

In  a  momentous  step,  the  Western  military 
alliance,  which  has  never  before  taken  any 
combat  action,  yesterday  declared  that 
Bosnian  Serb  forces  must  withdraw  their 
heavy  guns  to  a  line  12''2  miles  outside  Sara- 
jevo by  Feb.  20  or  risk  aerial  attack  by 
NATO  jets.  Formally,  it  will  be  up  to  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  to 
order  the  first  strike. 

Even  before  the  alliance  voted  in  Brussels. 
Serbian  forces  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  of- 
fered to  put  their  siege  artillery  under  U.N. 
control.  It  the  Serbs  keep  their  word  this 
time,  the  ultimatum  will  be  judged  a  great 
success.  But.  as  President  Clinton  himself 
recognizes.  NATO  cannot  afford  to  make  any 
more  empty  threats. 

If  the  Serbs  do  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  ultimatum.  NATO  will  be  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  carry  out  its  bombing 
threat.  Bombing  Serbian  artillery  positions 
is  likely  to  poison  Western  relations  with 
Moscow,  which  favors  the  Serbs,  and  provoke 
anti-NATO  sentiment  in  pro-Serbian  Greece, 
an  alliance  member.  It  is  also  unlikely  it 
would  end  or  even  slow  the  Bosnian  war. 

The  Bosnian  Government's  much  smaller 
number  of  heavy  guns  must  also  be  turned 
over  to  U.N.  monitors  under  the  ultimatum. 
If  its  forces  try  to  exploit  the  neutralizing  of 
the  Serbs'  artillery  advantage  to  push  back 
the  front  lines  around  Sarajevo.  European 
governments  would  feel  obliged  to  find  a  way 
to  restrain  the  Bosnians. 

Europe  is  already  anxious  about  Bosnia's 
improving  ability  to  defend  itself,  and  wants 
to  enlist  U.S.  diplomatic  pressure  on  Bosnia 
to  accept  the  partition  maps  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Owen  and  his  U.N.  counterpart. 
Thorvald  Stoltenberg.  Washington  has  until 
now  sympathized  with  Bosnian  Government 
claims  that  those  maps  deny  it  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  transit  corridors  it  needs 
to  survive. 

Meanwhile  the  Serbs,  if  thwarted  in  Sara- 
jevo, can  be  expected  to  shift  their  efforts  to 
another  front,  or  to  vent  their  fury  against 
the  13.000  U.N.  peacekeepers  stationed  in 
Bosnia.  That  would  raise  new  cries  for  air 
strikes,  and  even  ground  relief  operations,  to 
vindicate  NATO's  credibility. 

Having  issued  the  ultimatum.  NATO 
should  not  now  step  back.  But  it  is  up  to  the 
Clinton  Administration  to  make  clear  that 
this  is  a  humanitarian  action  that  does  not 
commit  the  United  States  to  deeper  involve- 
ment in  European  diplomatic  maneuvers  or 
ground  peacekeeping  operations.  That  will 
limit  some  of  the  risks  now  undertaken. 

The  surest  way  out  for  the  long  term  is  to 
assign  the  job  of  defending  Bosnian  civilians 
where  it  belongs,  to  the  Bosnian  Govern- 
ment. That  will  require  an  energetic  U.S. 
diplomatic  campaigri  to  lift  the  U.N.  arms 
embargo  that  has  given  the  Serbs  their 
present  advantage  in  heavy  weaponry. 
Bosnia  is  not  a  ward  of  NATO  or  the  U.N.  but 
a  violated  sovereign  state.  The  best  thing 


the  world  can  do  for  it  is  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  let  it  defend  itself. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10.  1994] 
Talk  Policy 

There  is  talk  radio  and  there  is.  especially 
in  respect  to  Bosnia,  talk  policy:  an  intermi- 
nable ventilation  of  alarms  and  alibis,  con- 
tingencies and  conditions,  threats  and 
delays,  pledges  and  backdowns,  all  of  which 
end  up  with  new  heaps  of  Bosnian  deal  and 
deep  sighs  by  the  United  States,  its  friends 
in  the  United  Nations  and  is  allies  in  NATO. 
This  has  become  the  predictable  pattern  of 
the  22-month  Bosnian  war.  The  instant  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  shock  generated  by  the 
most  recent  Serb  atrocity  in  Sarajevo  will 
break  this  ignoble  mold. 

True,  there  is  a  new  spate  of  diplomatic 
heavy  breathing.  In  the  latest  episode  of  a 
ping-pong  game  that  began  in  1992.  President 
Clinton  has  endorsed  a  United  Nations  call 
on  NATO  to  "prepare"  (whatever  that 
means)  for  bombing  Serb  heavy  weapons 
around  Sarajevo.  Yesterday  NATO,  which 
last  August  had  pledged  to  strike  if  the 
Serbs  didn't  end  their  strangulation  of  the 
city,  set  a  10-day  deadline  for  the  Serbs  to 
comply  or  face  strikes.  Also  yesterday  the 
Serbs  agreed  to  pull  back  their  siege  guns 
from  Sarajevo  and  to  park  them,  with  the 
Bosnian  government's  guns,  under  U.N. 
watch.  The  Serbs  didn't  sign  anything,  but 
that  is  of  small  consequence  since  their  word 
is  worthless. 

It  is  American  credibility  that  concerns  us 
most.  How  disappointing  to  observe  that  Wil- 
liam Perry,  who  has  been  secretary  of  de- 
fense only  a  few  days,  is  already  picking  up 
the  Clinton  administration's  dilatory  Bosnia 
style.  The  press's  emphasis  on  air  strikes,  he 
told  reporters,  was  "entirely  inappropriate." 
volunteering  a  primer  on  the  downside  of 
such  a  tactic.  How  can  it  be  that  the  Penta- 
gon needs  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  an  up- 
side as  well  as  a  downside  and  that  its  task 
is  to  find  the  best  way  to  support  the  presi- 
dent, who — repeating  his  wariness  of  empty 
threats — insists  he  now  truly  means  to  act. 

Smart  policy  requires,  of  course,  not  a 
mindless  NATO  whack,  as  emotionally  satis- 
fying as  that  might  briefly  be.  It  requires  po- 
litical thinking  to  link  military  acts  to  a  ne- 
gotiated peace.  Conceivably,  the  United 
States  is  finally  getting  into  this  part  of  the 
act.  It  is  not  just  hanging  back  and  saying 
no  to  the  Europeans'  idea  of  an  imposed 
peace  that  would  leave  the  Muslims  with  an 
unviable  enclave,  it  is  coming  forward  to 
promote  its  own  idea  to  give  them  something 
a  face-saving  bit  bigger,  better  and  more  vol- 
untary. 

At  least  we  hope  this  Is  what  the  American 
government  is  doing.  At  this  point  in  the 
dying  of  Bosnia,  more  talk  policy  is  an  ob- 
scenity. If  the  government  isn't  conducting  a 
serious  policy,  it  should  just  shut  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  of  9:30  having  arrived,  the  time 
between  9:30  and  10  o'clock  a.m.  is 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, or  his  designee. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder, 
since  I  used  my  leader's  time,  if  we  can 
add  an  additional  10  minutes  to  our 
side  after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  speaks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 


COMPREHENSIVE  FETAL  ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  announce  my  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Comprehensive 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Prevention 
Act. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  known  as 
FAS.  is  a  devastating,  incurable  condi- 
tion that  affects  the  children  of  moth- 
ers who  drink  alcohol  during  preg- 
nancy. These  children  have  a  wide 
range  of  problems  from  low  birth 
weight,  hyperactivity  and  mental  re- 
tardation to  organ  dysfunction  and  life 
threatening  seizures. 

Fetal  alcohol  effect.  [FAE].  is  a  re- 
lated disorder  with  similar  but  less  se- 
vere problems  than  individuals  with 
FAS. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  esti- 
mates that  more  than  8.000  alcohol- 
damaged  babies  are  born  each  year. 
These  numbers  make  FAS  the  leading 
cause  of  mental  retardation  at  birth  in 
this  country.  The  effects  of  FAS  and 
FAE  never  go  away.  There  is  no  treat- 
ment or  cure  for  this  birth  defect. 
Some  studies,  in  fact,  indicate  1  out  of 
50.000  babies  in  the  United  States  are 
born  with  either  FAS  or  FAE. 

In  Indian  country,  incidence  of  FAS 
and  FAE  is  much  higher.  Approxi- 
mately 1  in  99  American  Indians  are 
bom  with  FAS.  This  means  1  in  99  In- 
dian children  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  and  grow  as  they 
should.  They  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  their  lives  with  healthy 
bodies  and  independent  spirits,  and  this 
Nation  will  be  denied  their  contribu- 
tions to  society.  Often  they  must  be  in- 
stitutionalized for  life,  costing  tax- 
payers over  $l'/t  million  per  child  dur- 
ing its  life. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome is  more  pervasive  in  some  com- 
munities than  others. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota,  as  an  example,  one  in 
four  children  is  bom  to  a  woman  who 
consumed  alcohol  during  her  preg- 
nancy. These  innocent  children  will 
never  have  the  opportunities  of  a 
healthy  mind  and  body  that  most  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  is  this 
condition  is  100  percent  preventable.  It 
does  not  have  to  happen  at  all.  Mothers 
who  abstain  from  alcohol  during  preg- 
nancy will  not  have  a  child  with  FAS 
or  FAE.  Therefore,  the  message  is  sim- 
ple: If  you  are  pregnant,  protect  your 
baby  and  do  not  drink  alcohol. 

Of  mothers  who  bear  one  alcohol-af- 
flicted child,  at  least  a  quarter  of  those 
children  will  produce  other  FAS  or 
FAE  children.  And  a  majority  of  these 
children  end  up  in  foster  care,  because 
their  mother  dies,  is  incapacitated  or 
incapable  of  caring  for  her  family. 
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This  cycle  of  family  deterioration 
can  and  must  be  stopped,  but  only 
through  serious  education  and  preven- 
tion efforts.  As  some  of  my  friends 
know,  I  came  from  a  family  devastated 
by  alcoholism.  If  my  mother  had  been 
the  alcoholic  rather  than  my  father,  I 
would  suffer  from  FAS. 

A  1985  study  found  that  nearly  half  of 
the  U.S.  population  under  the  age  of  45 
had  never  heard  of  FAS.  How  can  a 
mother  who  doesn't  know  the  con- 
sequences of  drinking  alcohol  take 
steps  to  protect  her  child? 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  estimated  the  cost  of 
treatment  for  individuals  with  FAS  in 
1980  to  be  nearly  $1.56  million,  as  I 
mentioned.  No  doubt  the  figure  is  high- 
er today.  But  we  can  eliminate  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome  and  effects,  and  the  fi- 
nancial and  social  costs  that  go  with 
it. 

The  Comprehensive  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Prevention  Act  would  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  program  to  pre- 
vent further  incidence  of  FAS  and 
FAE.  It  would  coordinate  and  support 
national  public  awareness,  prevention 
and  education  programs  on  FAS  and 
FAE. 

It  would  coordinate  and  support  FAS/ 
FAE  research;  distribute  FAS  and  FAE 
diagnostic  information  to  health  care 
and  social  service  providers. 

And  it  would  foster  coordination 
among  all  Federal  agencies  that  con- 
duct or  support  FAS  and  FAE  research. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
Senator  Tom  Daschle,  Senator  Jeff 
BiNGAMAN,  Congressman  Bill  Richard- 
so.\  and  Congressman  Joe  Kennedy, 
and  many  others  in  their  efforts  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  perils  of 
drinking  alcohol  during  pregnancy. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  put  us 
one  step  closer  to  eliminating  this 
dread  disease.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  notes,  under  an  amend- 
ed order,  the  Republican  side  has  10  ad- 
ditional minutes  before  we  come  back 
to  the  Democratic  side.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized. 


A  PROMISE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  can- 
didate Bill  Clinton  made  a  promise  to 
working  families  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. He  promised  to  bring  balance  to 
the  longstanding  timber,  sjKJtted  owl, 
old  growth  debate.  He  promised  a  bal- 
ance that  would  preserve  jobs  in  timber 
communities  and  protect  forests.  Not 
just  one  promise,  but  two.  As  President 
he  repeated  these  promises  a  year  ago 
in  Portland  at  a  widely  publicized  tim- 
ber conference. 

In  July  he  announced  his  plan,  de- 
claring that  his  administration  had 
met  the  goals  established  at  the  Port- 


land Conference.  He  claimed  his  plan 
would  bring  relief  to  the  forests  and 
the  people  of  the  Northwest.  He  said 
his  plan  would  sustain  communities  by 
"setting  predictable  and  sustainable 
levels  of  timber  sales". 

What  was  promised  these  workers 
and  their  families?  First,  he  promised 
that  timber  would  be  sold  in  1993  to  put 
people  back  to  work  in  Northwest  tim- 
ber communities  devastated  by  spotted 
owl  restrictions.  Specifically,  he  prom- 
ised that  his  plan  would  sell  2  billion 
board  feet  throughout  our  region  in  its 
first  year.  This  is  important  to  timber 
dependent  communities  because  ac- 
cording to  studies  each  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  supports  18,000  jobs.  And 
finally,  he  promised  to  ask  Judge 
Dwyer  to  lift  his  injunction  because  his 
plan  was  environmentally  sound. 

Have  these  promises  been  kept?  The 
answer  is  no.  Here  is  what  happened. 
The  administration  did  not  ask  Judge 
Dwyer  to  lift  the  injunction  based  on 
the  preliminary  plan.  President  Clin- 
ton backed  off  that  pledge  because  it 
was  never  going  to  work.  Clearly. 
Judge  Dwyer  would  never  lift  his  in- 
junction based  on  an  as  yet  to  be  fin- 
ished environmental  impact  statement. 
In  fact,  these  timber  workers  and  their 
communities  are  still  waiting  for  the 
submission  of  the  final  plan  which  is 
supposed  to  bring  them  some  relief. 

Next,  the  administration  entered  ne- 
gotiations with  national  environ- 
mental organizations  in  a  vain  effort  to 
free  up  some  of  the  timber.  In  the  end, 
the  administration  succeeded  in  free- 
ing only  83  million  board  feet  of  timber 
of  the  400  million  it  was  after. 

Finally,  the  administration  failed  to 
get  the  people  of  the  region  affected  by 
spotted  owls  back  to  work  by  promot- 
ing and  fighting  for  a  sustainable  har- 
vest level.  The  fact  is  that  virtually  no 
new  sales  of  timber  have  proceeded  in 
the  spotted  owl  region  except  for  lim- 
ited thinning  and  salvage  sales 
amounting  to  less  than  100  million 
board  feet  of  timber. 

The  administration  responds  that  it 
has  cleared  some  1.25  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  for  harvesting.  The  problem 
is  that  virtually  none  of  this  timber  is 
from  new  timber  sales,  but  is  just  the 
clearing  of  old  sales.  By  October  1994. 
the  administration  hopes,  and  I  repeat 
hopes,  to  have  a  total  of  1.8  to  2  billion 
board  feet  available,  virtually  all  from 
old  sales.  The  administration  is  not  on 
course  to  keep  its  promise  to  free  up  2 
billion  board  feet  of  new  timber  sales. 

The  death  knell  is  ringing  for  the 
communities  dependent  on  the  Federal 
timber  sale  program,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  a  death  that  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  avoid.  Why  has  he 
failed?  Because  the  time  between  tim- 
ber sale,  preparation  for  harvest,  har- 
vest and  delivery  to  the  mills  is  often 
grater  than  a  year.  Because  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  provide  more 
than   a   pittance   of  new   timber,   the 


will 


pipeline    between    sale    and    mill 
very  soon  run  dry. 

Recently,  a  timber  group  announced 
that  it  would  push  for  harvest  levels 
higher  than  those  promised  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  Members  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  delegations  accurately 
responded  by  stating  that  any  such  at- 
tempt would  be  futile.  The  administra- 
tion adamantly  insists  that  it  will  go 
no  higher  than  the  harvest  levels  prom- 
ised by  President  Clinton  and  Congress 
will  certainly  not  overrule  the  Presi- 
dent. But  is  it  not  reasonable  for  fami- 
lies and  communities  in  the  Northwest 
to  expect  the  Clinton  administration  to 
keep  the  promises  that  it  made  itself? 
It  is  not  unreasonable.  I  have  made 
my  position  clear  that  I  think  the 
President  has  set  his  harvest  levels  too 
low.  I  recognize  the  reality  that  he  will 
not  change  his  mind  and  that  Congress 
will  not  approve  levels  higher,  but  it  is 
not  unreasonable  for  timber  commu- 
nities to  ask  the  President  to  keep  his 
promise. 

But  timber  dependent  communities 
are  still  waiting  for  the  President  to 
deliver  on  his  promises.  These  workers 
and  their  communities  still  wait  for  an 
end  to  the  deadlock  in  the  Northwest's 
forests  and  a  return  even  to  a  modest 
and  sustainable  timber  harvest. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
needs  congressional  protection  to  im- 
plement the  plan  he  announced  last 
July.  Approval  of  the  President's  plan 
by  Judge  Dwyer  will  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect future  timber  sales  from  legal 
challenges.  Without  congressional  pro- 
tection, I  do  believe  that  his  plans  will 
never  result  in  certain  and  sustainable 
timber  harvest  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
seems  to  think  that  he  can  accomplish 
the  same  level  of  certitude  without 
congressional  protection.  If  so,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  these  plans  but  in 
either  case  he  needs  to  act  now  to  de- 
liver on  the  promise  he  made.  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  President  Clinton  in  de- 
livering the  harvests  he  promised  to 
the  timber  communities  whatever  the 
method  he  chooses. 

The  people  of  timber  country  can 
wait  no  longer.  The  time  is  now  for 
this  administration  and  this  Congress 
to  respond  to  their  needs.  Not  next 
week,  or  next  month,  or  next  fall  but 
now. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. The  Chair  will  note  that  the 
Republican  leader  has  6  minutes  and  8 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  indulgence. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BOND.  I  rise  this  morning  to  ad- 
dress once  again  the  subject  of  health 
care.  I  am  very  encouraged  when  I  read 


in  the  morning  paper  that  President 
Clinton  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
time  has  come  to  move  forward  on 
compromise,  to  move  toward  achieving 
what  all  Americans,  or  at  least  a  very 
significant  number  of  Americans  want, 
and  that  is  significant  reform  in  our 
health  care. 

When  I  got  to  work  today.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  gone  on  the  air 
with  attack  ads,  attacking  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  but  attacking 
Republicans.  I  would  offer  for  the 
Record  the  tag  line  of  this  commer- 
cial. First,  the  ad  takes  out  of  context 
quotes  from  several  Republican  leaders 
and  then  their  conclusion  is: 

The  Republicans,  first  they  said  there  was 
no  recession.  Now  they  say  there  is  no  health 
care  crisis.  They  just  don't  get  it. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  demean- 
ing and  debasing  the  debate.  I  have 
talked  to  and  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  who  know  that  we  have  to  come 
together  if  we  are  going  to  get  mean- 
ingful health  care  reform. 

I  have  traveled  around  the  country 
with  Senator  Rockefeller.  I  have 
gone  to  Massachusetts  with  Senator 
Kennedy.  We  know  we  have  some 
strong  differences  over  particular 
methods  of  getting  to  the  goal  we  seek. 
We  ought  to  have  the  decency  not  to 
call  each  other  names  when  we  dis- 
agree with  particular  policy  prescrip- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  wide- 
spread bipartisan  agreement,  that  we 
need  to  do  some  things  about  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country.  I 
am  a  strong  believer.  I  have  worked 
hard  to  see  that  we  get  there. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  concerned 
because  the  CBO  figures  that  have  just 
come  out  show  his  health  care  plan 
would  significantly  increase  the  defi- 
cit. In  1993.  he  claimed  that  the  deficit 
would  come  down  to  just  above  $120  bil- 
lion with  his  health  care  reforms.  We 
know  that  the  deficit,  without  reform, 
would  go  above  $220  billion  by  the  year 
2000  without  any  reform.  CBO  now  said 
that  the  deficit  will  go  even  higher,  al- 
most to  $240  billion. 

Clearly,  there  is  some  panic  because 
the  process  of  the  programs  outlined  in 
the  Clinton  plan  do  not  work.  Let  us 
work  together  to  fix  them.  Half  of  the 
Republicans  in  this  body  have  signed 
on  to  a  plan  that  will,  in  my  opinion, 
achieve  the  goals  the  President  has  set 
forth.  It  is  time  to  work  together  coop- 
eratively, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  which 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
meaningful  health  care  reform  and  stop 
calling  each  other  names. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
heard  enough  talk  about  the  need  for 
compromise.  I  am  from  Missouri:  Show 
me.  If  the  President  is  serious  about  re- 
forming health  care  and  not  making  a 
partisan  political  issue  of  it,  I  call 
upon  him  to  direct  the  Democratic  Na- 
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tional  Committee  to  withdraw  the  ads. 
Let  us  get  back  to  talking  about  how 
we  can  make  the  program  work  and 
stop  calling  each  other  names. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  2 
minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  a  total  of  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Craig  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1843  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WOFFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS  "LIFE  CARE  ACT" 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  reaction  here  in 
Washington  to  the  very  forthright  and 
helpful  report  on  health  care  reform 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
And  it  is  hard  to  believe — or  to  ex- 
cuse— what  I  am  hearing. 

Because  so  many  of  the  people  I  hear 
doing  the  talking  about  the  CBO  report 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  Reischauer's  testimony.  If 
they  had,  then  they  would  know  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
found  that  the  Health  Security  Act,  in 
its  current  form,  would  save  our  econ- 
omy $337  billion  dollars  in  health  care 
spending  over  the  next  decade,  while 
providing  guaranteed  coverage  for 
every  American. 

And  CBO  found  that  if  we  do  nothing, 
our  Nation  will  have  to  spend  $150  bil- 
lion a  year  more  10  years  from  now  and 
millions  of  people  will  still  be  without 
health  insurance. 

The  CBO  did  find  that  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  would,  in  short  term,  add  to 
the  Federal  deficit.  And  we  should 
work  together— as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  proposed— to  change  that  in 
the  months  ahead.  And  we  can  do  that. 
The  differences  are  not  very  large.  The 
gap  is  not  too  large  to  close.  But  at  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Reischauer  made  it 
clear  that  the  savings  in  private  health 
spending— the  savings  for  business  and 
individuals  and  families  and  the  sav- 
ings for  State  and  local  government 
would  begin  immediately  and  would 
grow  to  reaching  $650  billion  a  year 
within  a  decade. 

That  is  our  whole  national  health 
care  spending,  and  that  would  happen 
to  it.  But  the  most  important  thing  Dr. 
Reischauer  said  was  not  about  num- 
bers. It  was  about  us. 

He  said  that  he  hoped  the  CBO  analy- 
sis would  be  used  only  for  its  intended 


purpose:  To  help  us  achieve  comprehen- 
sive health  care  reform.  Not  to  provide 
ammunition  for  those  who  only  want 
to  torpedo  reform. 

Dr.  Reischauer  urged  us  to  put  aside 
partisanship  and  come  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  as  we  did  when 
we  passed  the  Medicare  Act  in  the 
1960's. 

He  said:  "An  even  more  profound  op- 
portunity lies  before  the  Congress 
today.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  [you] 
someday  will  be  able  to  tour  a  Presi- 
dential archive  and  say  to  a  grandchild 
[you]  might  have  in  tow:  That  is  my 
signature  on  the  legislation  that 
helped  make  America's  health  care 
system  more  equitable,  more  efficient, 
and  less  costly."  I  hope  so." 
I  hope  so.  too. 

But  I  am  not  sure  the  Washington  in- 
siders were  listening.  When  are  the 
pundits  going  to  figure  out  that  this  is 
not  the  winter  Olympics?  That  is  not 
about  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals 
for  people  in  the  White  House  or  Con- 
gress. It  is  about  what  happens  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  where  they  live  and 
work.  It  is  about  whether  people  in 
Washington  can  come  around  a  table 
and  work  together  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  our  families  and 
communities. 

Since  1991,  I  have  made  the  point 
that  health  care  reform  is  the  critical 
issue  of  our  time  not  because  of  an 
election,  or  because  of  any  politician's 
rhetoric,  but  because  of  the  reality  of 
people's  everyday  lives. 

And  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep 
that  in  mind  when  they  start  wielding 
numbers  like  swords,  when  they  are 
meant  to  be  plowshares.  Because  the 
goal  is  not  to  slash  and  bum  but  to 
plant  a  seed. 

Because  our  job  here  is  not  finally  to 
win  debating  points,  but  to  take  ac- 
tion. And  the  CBO  report  gives  us  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  action  that 
will  achieve  guaranteed,  affordable, 
private  health  insurance  through  non- 
governmental, nonprofit,  consumer-run 
cooperatives  that  offer  a  choice  of 
health  plans  to  every  American. 

Those  who  say  we  cannot  or  should 
not  try  to  reach  that  goal  must  already 
have  health  insurance  themselves. 
Maybe  there  is  no  health  care  crisis  for 
TV  commentators,  newspaper  col- 
umnists, and  Members  of  Congress; 
they  are  already  covered.  But  try  tell- 
ing the  Pennsylvanians  I  have  met  and 
heard  from  over  the  past  3  years  that 
there  is  no  real  crisis  and  no  need  for 
serious  action. 

Tell  it  to  the  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  have  worked  hard  their  whole 
lives  to  earn  a  secure  retirement,  but 
whose  families  are  being  bankrupted  by 
the  staggering  cost  of  long-term  care. 

Tell  it  to  the  Winiarski  family  of 
Pittsburgh.  When  Stanley  Winiarski 
retired  from  the  steel  mills  at  age  65. 
he  and  his  wife  Esther  sold  their  home 
and    moved    to    Florida.    Eight    years 
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later,  when  Stanley  began  having 
health  problems,  they  came  back  to 
Pittsburgh  and  moved  in  with  their 
son's  family. 

Four  years  later,  Esther  suffered  a 
stroke.  After  being  released  from  the 
hospital,  she  spent  some  time  in  a 
nursing  home.  But  when  Esther  had  an- 
other stroke  about  a  year  later,  she 
went  back  to  the  nursing  home  and  has 
been  there  ever  since.  She  is  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  and  struggles  to  speak. 

Like  so  many  older  Americans,  the 
Winiarskis  have  had  to  find  a  way  to 
pay  for  long-term  nursing  home  care. 
Medicare  does  not  cover  it.  And  Stan- 
ley's Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  policy 
from  his  former  employer,  like  most 
private  insurance  plans,  does  not  cover 
it,  either. 

Every  month,  all  but  $50  of  Esther's 
Social  Security  check  goes  to  pay  for 
her  nursing  home.  The  Winiarskis  have 
had  to  spend  most  of  their  life  savings 
on  Esther's  care  before  they  could  get 
any  help.  Some  of  the  money  went  to 
pay  in  advance  for  Esther's  funeral. 
That  is  absurd:  that  is  unfair. 

The  wealthiest  Americans  can  afford 
private  insurance  plans  which  cover 
nursing  home  care.  And  the  very  poor 
get  help  from  Medicaid. 

But  the  Winiarskis,  like  so  many 
others,  have  been  caught  in  a  middle- 
class  squeeze — not  wealthy  enough  to 
live  well  after  pay  expensive  bills,  but 
not  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  aid.  This 
is  until  the  system  forced  them  to 
spend  down  their  savings,  so  they  could 
finally  get  some  help. 

For  years,  the  Winiarskis  worked 
hard  and  played  by  the  rules,  so  they 
could  enjoy  their  retirement.  But  our 
health  care  system — which,  according 
to  some,  is  not  a  crisis — has  robbed  the 
Winiarskis  of  the  security  they  have 
earned.  It  has  made  their  retirement 
one  of  trauma  and  anxiety  rather  than 
peace  and  comfort. 

As  the  Winiarskis'  daughter-in-law, 
Mary  Jean,  said  in  her  letter  to  me,  the 
strain  on  her  family  has  been  emo- 
tional as  well  as  financial.  She  de- 
scribes her  husband's  parents  as  proud, 
independent  people,  who  feel  demanded 
by  being  forced  to  give  up  what  they 
worked  so  hard  for. 

The  story  is  the  same  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania.  Aldona  Zenker  of 
Scranton  is  90  years  old.  She  was  very 
active  until  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
she  lost  her  sight  to  glaucoma.  Her  son 
Jack  says  that  the  family  could  no 
longer  give  her  the  treatment  she  need- 
ed. So  in  October  1991,  they  admitted 
her  to  the  Lackawanna  County  Health 
Center,  where  Jack  works. 

Aldona  did  not  have  any  private 
health  insurance.  And  Medicare  did  not 
cover  her  nursing  home  costs.  She  did 
have  some  money  saved.  She  and  her 
husband  had  owned  a  small  grocery 
store.  But  the  nursing  home  cost  $115  a 
day,  and  in  less  than  6  months,  all  of 
Aldona's  savings,  except  for  $1,000  were 


gone.  Only  then,  only  after  spending 
herself  down  to  $1,000  in  assets,  was  she 
able  to  get  assistance. 

Jack  Zenker  says  that  he  is  grateful 
for  the  high  quality  of  care  that  his 
mother  has  been  able  to  receive  at  the 
nursing  home.  But  it  is  unfair  that  his 
mother  had  to  exhaust  almost  her 
whole  life  savings  before  being  able  to 
get  any  kind  of  nursing  home  coverage. 

Others  who  have  written  to  me  feel 
the  same  way.  One  man  wrote: 

'Forced  impoverishment  to  qualify  for 
welfare  as  a  solution  strips  the  responsible 
citizen  of  dignity.  When  that  is  added  to  the 
wallop  of  ill  health  to  that  person,  life  be- 
comes a  bottomless  pit  of  depression." 

A  few  months  ago,  my  colleague  TOM 
Daschle  and  I  compiled  a  health  care 
reform  consumer  checklist.  We  rated 
the  various  reform  proposals  on  the 
table  to  see  if  they  included  the  provi- 
sions that  we  felt  must  be  a  part  of  any 
serious  comprehensive  reform  package. 

When  it  came  to  long-term  care, 
there  were  not  very  many  high  marks. 
The  Gramm,  Chafee,  and  Cooper  plans 
do  not  even  begin  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  long-term  care,  though  I  am  encour- 
aged that  Congressman  Cooper  now 
says  he  wants  to  add  a  long-term  care 
provision  to  his  plan. 

Even  the  Health  Security  Act,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  does  not  go  far 
enough.  As  Hilary  Clinton  and  I  ex- 
plained last  Friday  at  the  Chandler 
Hall  Adult  Center  in  Bucks  County, 
our  plan  is  the  only  one  that  offers  sup- 
port for  home  and  community-based 
care,  the  kind  of  care  that  is  more  hu- 
mane— and  often  more  cost-efficient — 
than  placing  an  older  relative  in  a 
nursing  home.  It  is  the  kind  of  care 
that  Pennsylvania  helps  provide  today 
through  its  Family  Caregiver  Program. 

But  even  the  Health  Security  Act 
does  not  fully  address  the  cruel  way  we 
now  pay  for  long-term  nursing  home 
care,  which  forced  the  Winiarskis  and 
Aldona  Zenker  to  spend  themselves 
onto  welfare. 

That  is  why  this  week  I  introduced 
the  Life  Care  Act  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. The  bill  would  give  middle-class 
families  like  these  access  to  affordable 
long-term  nursing  home  care.  It  would 
establish  a  voluntary,  nonprofit,  public 
Insurance  program.  Families  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
nursing  home  coverage  plan — at  an  af- 
fordable premium — at  one  of  three  ben- 
efit levels— $30,000.  $60,000,  or  $90,000. 

Each  of  these  benefit  levels  would  be 
combined  with  an  equal  level  of  asset 
protection. 

What  that  means  is  that  if  you  take 
the  $30,000  option,  and  you  use  up  the 
$30,000  in  coverage,  you  can  retain 
$30,000  in  assets  and  still  qualify  for 
Medicaid. 

Under  our  bill,  families  like  the 
Winiarskis  and  Zenkers  would  have  a 
choice  of  nursing  home  plans  which 
would  protect  them  from  going  bank- 
rupt from  the  cost  of  care. 


The  bill  would  be  self-financing.  It 
would  require  no  new  spending  and 
would  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  often  get 
caught  up  in  the  political  game  of  who 
is  up  and  who  is  down?  Which  health 
care  reform  plan  is  in  and  which  one  is 
out? 

And  when  we  are  not  following  the 
horserace,  we  are  buried  in  reams  of 
statistics  and  complicated  jargon. 

Maybe  that  is  why  some  have  decided 
that  there  is  no  health  care  crisis.  Be- 
cause they  have  forgotten  the  far  more 
important  bottom  line,  they  have  for- 
gotten what  is  behind  the  polls  and  the 
committee  reports:  the  real  faces  of 
this  very  real  health  care  crisis. 

Those  who  have  lost  coverage  they 
thought  was  secure.  Who  are  over- 
whelmed by  staggering  costs.  Who  are 
forced  to  cope  with  bureaucracy,  paper- 
work, and  redtape.  Who  are  forced  to 
spend  their  life  savings  on  long-term 
care. 

It  is  easy  to  whip  up  fear  about  po- 
tential change,  as  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  and  its  allies  are  doing. 
But  I  do  not  think  families  like  the 
Winiarskis  and  the  Zenkers  will  buy 
the  argument  that  the  status  quo  is 
not  so  bad. 

To  those  who  say  there  is  no  crisis, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  change,  the 
Winiarskis,  the  Zenkers,  and  the  other 
faces  of  the  health  care  crisis  answer 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
I  guess  I  ought  to  check  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  wonder  whether  I 
might  have  5  minutes  to  proceed.  If 
not,  I  can  come  back  later  on. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  would  be  most  pleased  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
I  will  be  very  informal  and  just  build 
on  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Wofford,  who  I 
think  has  shown  a  tremendous  commit- 
ment to  health  care  reform.  I  will  just 
try  to  build  on  a  couple  of  points  that 
the  Senator  made. 

My  first  point  is  that  I  do  believe  it 
is  an  ostrichlike  approach  to  health 
care  to  argue  that  we  really  do  not 
have  the  problems,  or  for  any  of  us. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  to 
believe  people  in  our  country  are  not 
calling  for  us  to  pass  a  major  health 
care  reform  that  would  really  make  a 
difference  in  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

My  second  point.  I  would  like  to  ref- 
erence a  wonderful  piece  that  I  think 


the  Senator  may  have  seen,  and  the 
Chair  may  have  seen,  by  E.J.  Dionne 
last  week  in  the  Washington  Post  in 
which  he  argued  that  this  labeling  and 
political  attack  on  what  is  in  the  cen- 
ter and  what  is  ahead— and  these  are 
my  words — is  a  silly  way  to  cover  this 
health  care  debate.  Ten  years  from  now 
when  people  look  back  at  what  we  do, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  labels:  they  are  going  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
this  reform  really  worked  for  them. 

My  third  point — that  is  why  I  came 
to  the  floor  and  I  asked  for  time  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  what  I  heard  on  this 
floor  from  a  number  of  my  Republican 
colleagues— I  think  that  Dr. 
Reischauer  did  us  all  a  real  service.  I 
think  he  opened  up  real  space  for  an  in- 
tellectually honest  discussion  about 
health  care  policy. 

Some  people  talk  taxes,  some  people 
talk  premiums,  and  some  people  talk 
individual  mandates:  but  people  in  the 
country  know  that  one  way  or  another 
you  pay  lor  health  care.  The  issue  is, 
who  pays?  Do  we  finance  it  fairly? 
What  kind  of  health  care  reform  are  we 
talking  about,  by  way  of  delivering  hu- 
mane, compassionate,  affordable,  dig- 
nified care  to  people? 

I  will  make  three  final  points.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  argue  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  think  this  will  be 
very  much  a  part  of  the  debate,  that 
the  Interesting  thing  is  that  so  far  the 
one  health  care  reform  bill  that  was 
scored  so  highly  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  the  American  Health 
Security  Act,  the  single-payer  act  that 
Congressman  McDermott  introduced 
in  the  House  and  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  CBO  points  out  that  we 
cover  everyone,  that  it  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  geared 
toward  family  doctors  and  primary 
care,  health  care  in  the  community, 
consumer  choice:  and  between  1997  and 
2003.  the  potential  is  to  save  up  to  $700 
billion,  as  opposed  to  the  status  quo 
protected  to  2003. 

I  will  talk  more  about  single  payer  as 
we  get  into  the  heart  of  the  debate  at 
markup  and  on  the  floor.  But  what  I 
want  to  say  today  is  I  want  to  give 
credit  to  what  President  Clinton  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  have  done,  because  they 
have  made  health  care  a  central  issue 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  they 
have  connected  with  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. 

When  I  talk  to  people  in  cafes  in  Min- 
nesota— I  will  bet  it  is  the  same  in 
California — people  do  not  use  any  of 
this  technical  language.  They  want  to 
know  whether  they  and  their  loved 
ones  are  going  to  be  covered;  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  a  good  package  of  ben- 
efits; whether  they  will  have  a  choice 
of  doctors. 

I  will  tell  you  something.  Madam 
President;  when  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  looked  at — this  is  my 
plea   to   the   media  and   everyone   in- 


volved in  the  debate — the  Cooper  plan 
and  other  plans — it  is  going  to  be  inter- 
esting for  the  people  in  the  country 
who  are  not  even  in  the  loop— CBO  said 
this  about  the  Cooper  plan:  In  5  years, 
22  million  people  will  still  be  without 
any  insurance,  and  the  Nation  will  be 
spending  $200  billion  more  than  the  sta- 
tus quo  projected  5  years  from  now. 

So  I  think  we  are  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate.  I  think  we  should 
have,  just  like  Earth  Day,  a  health 
care  day  all  around  this  country,  and 
have  all  the  delegations  called  back  to 
their  home  States,  each  congressional 
district,  both  Senators  at  the  same 
time,  where  people  in  our  States  get  in 
the  loop  and  come  to  these  meetings, 
and  we  are  all  under  scrutiny.  It  is  the 
heart  of  accountability,  and  people  can 
tell  us  what  they  want  us  to  do,  and 
they  can  hold  us  accountable.  I  cannot 
wait  to  where  we  move  beyond  the  in- 
surance industry,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  beyond  all  of  the  big  money 
in  politics  and  get  this  debate  out  to 
the  people  we  represent. 

The  final  deals.  Madam  President, 
will  not  be  the  deals  struck  here,  but 
the  deals  each  and  every  one  of  us 
make  with  our  constituents.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  will  be  universal  coverage, 
a  good  package  of  benefits,  humane  and 
dignified  care  for  people,  with  a  way  we 
can  control  costs  and  do  well  for  people 
in  our  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BRIGID 
LEVENTHAL 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Brigid 
Leventhal.  a  dedicated  pediatrician 
and  professor  of  oncology  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Leventhal  died  on  February  6,  1994.  at 
her  home  in  Columbia,  MD,  after  a  he- 
roic battle  with  cancer. 

Dr.  Leventhal  devoted  her  career  to 
improving  the  lives  of  children,  tire- 
lessly pursuing  new  and  better  ways  to 
treat  childhood  cancers.  While  heading 
the  pediatric  oncology  division  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Oncology  Center,  she 
established  the  outpatient  clinic  and 
the  inpatient  unit.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  she  was  working  with  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  a 
study  of  agents  approved  for  treatment 
of  children  and  of  cancer's  long-term 
side  effects.  Dr.  Leventhal  displayed  a 
deep  concern  for  the  long-term  effects 
of  cancer  on  children,  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  her  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  children  and  the  field  of 
oncology. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Dr. 
Leventhal  when  she  came  to  visit  her 
son.  George,  in  my  office.  She  showed  a 
caring  for  those  in  need  in  our  home 
State,  and  for  the  needy  children  of  the 
future.  I  can  tell  you  that  Dr. 
Leventhal  shared  that  caring  with 
those  around  her,  and  has  passed  it  on 


to  her  family  and  community.  Her  son 
George  now  serves  as  my  legislative  di- 
rector, and  his  passion  for  improving 
the  lives  of  Marylanders  is  testimony 
to  her  commitment  and  service  to 
helping  others.  I  know  she  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  her  family  and  the  medi- 
cal community. 

Dr.  Leventhal  was  coauthor  of  "Re- 
search Methods  in  Clinical  Oncology" 
and  received  several  distinguished 
awards,  including  the  Outstanding  Ca- 
reer Woman  Award  from  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  and  the  Outstand- 
ing Professional  Achievement  Award 
from  the  UCLA  Alumni  Association. 
She  was  former  president  of  Women  in 
Cancer  Research  and  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Pediatric  Oncology  Group. 

Dr.  Leventhal  came  to  my  home 
State  of  Maryland  in  1964.  after  grad- 
uating from  UCLA  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  She  spent  9  years 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Be- 
thesda.  before  moving  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  Baltimore.  She  has  left  my 
State  with  an  enormous  gift  of  service, 
and  her  contributions  to  the  field  of 
oncology  are  lasting  and  well-remem- 
bered. I  am  honored  to  have  known  Dr. 
Leventhal. 


FLEET  BANK'S  INCITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
note  an  event  which  occurred  earlier 
today  here  in  the  Capitol;  namely,  the 
unveiling  of  a  comprehensive  and 
precedent  setting  new  lending  program 
by  Fleet  Bank,  an  institution  which  is 
headquartered  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  program,  called 
Fleet  INCITY.  will  provide  over  $8  bil- 
lion in  loans  and  credit  assistance  to 
low-  to  moderate-income  homeowners 
and  small  businesses  located  in  dis- 
tressed inner  cities  of  the  northeast. 

This  extraordinary  commitment  of 
money  and  resources  to  these  under- 
served  communities  will  mean  that 
those  who  are  too  often  left  out.  chief- 
ly minorities  and  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, will  be  able  to  secure  the 
credit  and  opportunity  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  and  viable  ex- 
istence for  themselves.  It  means  that 
Fleet  Bank  is  committing  itself  to  the 
futures  of  revitalizing  the  inner  cities 
of  communities  in  Providence  and 
Pawtucket.  It  means  that  homeowners 
in  Central  Falls,  Woonsocket.  West- 
erly, and  Newport  that  had  been  locked 
out  of  the  home  mortgage  market  will 
now  have  access  to  it.  And  with  this 
community  development  and  individ- 
ual self-improvement  will  come  the 
economic  growth  and  rising  self-esteem 
which  is  sorely  needed  as  we  try  to  find 
the  answer  to  reversing  the  trend  of 
decay  and  despair  in  our  inner  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
Fleet  Bank  is  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  and  alerting  the  private 
sector  banking  community  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  its  opportuni- 
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ties  in  the  area  of  minority  and  low-In- 
come lending.  I  hope  that  this  program 
will  become  a  model  for  other  banks 
and  that  there  will  be  a  blossoming  of 
new  private  initiatives  addressing  this 
area.  Indeed,  the  more  that  can  be  done 
at  the  private  level,  the  less  that  we 
will  have  to  do  in  the  public  sector. 
Again,  I  commend  Fleet  Bank,  and  in 
I)articular  its  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  Terry  Murray,  for  under- 
taking this  effort  and  expect  that  when 
fully  implemented,  its  success  will 
equal  its  promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Fleet  Bank 
chairman  and  CEO  Terry  Murray  given 
at  this  morning's  announcement  of  this 
program  and  also  a  chart  detailing  the 
components  of  the  INCITY  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Re.marks  by  Terre.nce  Murray  on  the 
Fleet  INCITY  Program 

11.  ANNOUNCE.MENT  OF  PROGRAM 

1  am  extremely  pleased  and  g-enuinely  ex- 
cited to  be  here  this  morning.  For  more  than 
a  year,  many  of  us  at  Fleet  have  closely  ex- 
amined the  important  banking  industry  is- 
sues of  community  investment  and  small 
business  lending.  As  a  result,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  it  was  appropriate  to  develop  the 
program  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
today. 

It  is  an  unprecedented  commitment:  it  is 
broad  in  scope:  and  we  believe  its  potential 
impact  is  enormous. 

We  are  calling  the  program  Fleet  INCITY. 
It's  a  company-wide  commitment,  created  by 
Fleet,  to  make  it  easier  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people,  and  for  minority-  and 
women-owned  small  businesses,  to  access 
Fleet's  products  and  services,  especially 
loans. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  later 
today  with  Treaiiury  Secretary  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  to  brief  him  personally  on  Fleet  INCITY. 
As  well  as  discuss  a  number  of  other  banking 
issues. 

Over  the  next  three  years.  Fleet  will  com- 
mit more  than  $8  billion  to  affordable  hous- 
ing and  other  initiatives,  including  $800  mil- 
lion in  wholly  new  projects.  The  program  is 
designed  to: 

Improve  access  to  credit  for  those  seg- 
ments of  the  community  that  traditionally 
have  had  the  hardest  time  getting  credit. 

Be  the  most  comprehensive  community 
lending  commitment  ever  made  by  a  U.S. 
bank. 

Amount  to  more  than  $2.6  billion  a  year 
over  three  years. 

Why  are  we  making  such  a  major  commit- 
ment? 

Fleet  intends  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
force  for  positive  change  in  our  society.  We 
believe  such  programs  as  Fleet  INCITY  have 
obvious  benefits  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  Fleet  INCITY  responds  to  the 
challenges  that  the  Clinton  administration 
has  posed  to  America's  banks  to  find  ways  to 
better  meet  the  credit  needs  of  Americans  at 
every  income  level. 

We  believe  Fleet  INCITY.  by  making  credit 
available  to  families  who  have  had  the 
toughest  time  getting  credit,  will  do  more 
for  those  families  than  anything  else  we 
could  offer  them. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  a  program  such  as 
Fleet  INCITY  is  good  business.  America  is 
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becoming  more  culturally  diverse.  Such  pro- 
grams as  this — programs  that  reach  out  and 
embrace  that  diversity— are  as  essential  to 
our  future  as  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

We  recognize  that  this  program  will  not 
solve  all  problems  faced  by  the  disadvan- 
taged overnight.  However,  we  do  believe  it 
will  be  a  force  for  positive  change  through- 
out our  markets. 

Unfortunately,  many  borrowers  today  who 
have  the  ability  to  repay  their  loans  can't 
qualify  for  even  simple  mortgages  because 
the  guidelines  are  too  rigid.  Our  program  is 
designed  to  cut  through  some  of  this  red 
tape. 

We  believe  Fleet  INCITY  also  captures  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act— to  ensure  credit  access  for  all  qualified 
borrowers. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

We  believe  that  all  banks  need  to  think  se- 
riously about  community  investment  and  de- 
velop programs  similar  to  Fleet  INCITY.  We 
see  our  program  as  a  model  for  our  industry. 
We  believe  it  responds  appropriately  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Clinton  administration,  that  it 
is  good  business,  and  that  it  will  provide  val- 
uable benefits  to  society. 

[Attachment  to  Fleet  INCITY  News  Release] 
Fleet  INCITY  Components 

I.  FLEET  recommitment  TO  AFFORDABLE  HOUS- 
ING AND  NEW  COMMITMENTS  TO  PRODUCTS 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  LOW-MODERATE  INCOME 
CUSTO.MERS  ($7,685  BILLION) 

Fleet  will  more  aggressively  market  its 
products— mortgages,  consumer  loans  and 
other  products— and  will  make  available 
more  flexible  underwriting  requirements  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  individuals.  Over  three  years, 
the  government-sponsored  affordable  hous- 
ing component,  which  includes  FHA  mort- 
gages and  other  government-sponsored  af- 
fordable housing  initiatives,  is  projected  to 
total  more  than  $7  billion,  consistent  with 
Fleet's  current  volume  ($2.9  billion  in  1993). 

The  Fleet  Affordable  Housing  Program  and 
FleetUNAC  Mortgage  Program  will  total 
$315  million  and  $140  million,  respectively, 
over  three  years,  while  the  Fleet  Consumer 
Loan  component  is  expected  to  reach  $225 
million  over  the  same  period. 

Fleet's  residential  mortgages  (Fleet  Af- 
fordable Housing  Program)  will  be  offered 
with  guidelines  that  provide  greater  home 
ownership  opportunities  to  low-moderate  in- 
come borrowers  who  are  not  eligible  for  tra- 
ditional mortgage  products  or  those  offered 
by  federal,  state  or  local  government  agen- 
cies. The  guidelines  are  modeled  after  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's 
highly  successful  Community  Homebuyers 
Program,  with  additional  flexibility  based  on 
recommendations  solicited  from  state  hous- 
ing agencies  and  community  groups. 

The  Fleet  Consumer  Loan  component  is  an 
outreach  effort  intended  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  consumers  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  it  includes  a  "closer  look"  pro- 
gram on  home  equity  and  instalment  loans. 

Consumers  who  are  interested  in  any  of 
Fleet's  products  may  access  them  by  visiting 
or  calling  any  Fleet  banking  office,  or  by 
calling  1-80O-CALL-FLEET  (1-800-225-5353). 

The  Fleet/UNAC  Mortgage  Program  will 
total  up  to  $140  million  over  three  to  five 
years.  Mortgages  originated  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  to  low-moderate  income  bor- 
rowers, as  well  as  borrowers  locating  in  low- 
moderate  income  communities.  Loans  will 
be  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  owner-occu- 
pied   one-    to    four-family    residences,    con- 


dominiums or  co-ops.  Loans  will  be  made  for 
home  purchases,  as  well  as  purchases  that 
include  rehabilitation,  or  to  refinance  or 
consolidate  existing  debt  on  qualified  real 
estate. 

UNAC  will  administer  the  program  from 
its  Boston  office  and  satellite  offices  in  the 
several  metropolitan  areas  included  in  the 
program.  UNAC  also  will  provide  such  client 
services  as  community  outreach  to  churches, 
unions  and  other  community-based  organiza- 
tions: homebuyer  workshops;  prequalifica- 
tion  of  borrowers;  housing  search  assistance: 
counseling  throughout  the  mortgage  process; 
rehab  and  closing  assistance:  post-ownership 
assistance,  and  several  other  services. 

Consumers  who  would  like  to  access  the 
Fleet'UNAC  Mortgage  Program  may  do  so  by 
contacting  UNAC  in  Boston  at  1-800-967-4275. 

11.  ECONOMIC  REVITALIZATION.  SMALL  AND  MI- 
NORITY-OWNED BUSINESS  LENDING  ($315  MIL- 
LION) 

Fleet  is  filing  an  application  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  establish,  and  will 
fund,  a  new.  $l5-million  Fleet  Community 
Development  Corp.  (CDC)  to  address  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  and  economic  de- 
velopment projects,  both  urban  and  rural, 
with  equity  investments  and  low-moderate 
income  loans.  It  represents  one  of  the  largest 
initial  capital  investments  ever  made  to  a 
CDC  by  a  bank  holding  company.  A  wholly 
owned,  nationally  operated  subsidiary  of 
Fleet  Financial  Group,  it  will  operate  pri- 
marily in  the  six  states  in  which  Fleet  has 
banking  operations  (New  York.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire).  The  process  of  applying  for  and 
establishing  the  Fleet  CDC  is  expected  to 
take  from  three  to  six  months. 

Among  other  activities,  the  new  Fleet  CDC 
will  provide  support  to  small  business  enter- 
prises by  offering  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  low-interest  loans,  interest-free 
loans  and  equity  investments  to  those  busi- 
nesses that  often  encounter  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  credit  from  banking  insti- 
tutions by  traditional  means.  After  it  is  ap- 
proved and  established,  announcements  in 
local  media  will  inform  prospective  appli- 
cants how  to  apply  to  the  Fleet  CDC  for 
grants  and  loans,  and  that  further  informa- 
tion will  be  available  from  local  community 
development  officers  at  Fleet's  banks. 

An  additional  $545,000.  over  three  years, 
will  be  earmarked  for  a  new  small  business 
initiative  through  which  Fleet  will  create 
and  operate  the  Fleet  Community  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board.  The  board  will  serve 
as  a  collaborative  "brain  trust"  effort  be- 
tween Fleet  bankers  and  community  leaders 
to  address  significant  community  develop- 
ment issues,  such  as  exploring  and  develop- 
ing creative  methods  to  make  credit  and 
other  financial  services  available  and  more 
readily  accessible.  Prominent  national  and 
regional  leaders  with  expertise  in  small  busi- 
ness and  economic  development  currently 
are  being  considered  for  advisory  board 
membership.  Fleet  expects  to  announce  the 
composition  of  the  advisory  board  on  or 
about  May  1.  1994. 

In  addition.  Fleet  will  continue  to  enhance 
its  current  $210  million  Community  Loan 
Program  by  an  additional  $90  million  over 
the  next  three  years  to  further  develop  its 
small  business  microloan  program.  The 
microloan  program  will  make  loans  for 
$10,000  to  $500,000  to  small  businesses,  con- 
centrating on  minority-  and  women-owned 
businesses,  and  to  businesses  located  in  low- 
moderate  income  areas. 

Fleet's  existing  Community  Loan  Program 
is  designed  to  help  stabilize  and  revitalize 


low-  to  moderate-income  and'or  distressed 
communities.  It  offers  Fleet's  broad  range  of 
business  loans:  loans  to  nonprofits  involved 
in  community  development  activities:  agri- 
cultural loans:  government  guaranteed  and 
government  participation  loan;  loans  to 
community  nonprofit  health  care  organiza- 
tions, religious  organizations  and  nonprofit 
educational  institutions;  and  loans  to  fi- 
nance projects  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare,  such  as  economic 
rehabilitation  and  development  of  low-in- 
come areas  by  providing  housing,  services 
and  jobs  for  residents. 

Small  business  owners  interested  in  ob- 
taining information  about  or  applying  for 
Fleet  community  loans  or  the  Fleet 
microloan  program,  may  do  so  by  visiting  or 
calling  their  local  Fleet  small  business  or 
community  bank  lender,  or  by  calling  1-800- 
CALL-FLEET  (1-800-225-5353). 

Ul.  CO.MMUNITY  INITIATIVES 

Fleet  will  continue  to  support  programs 
dedicated  to  the  long-term  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  the  communities  it  serves,  includ- 
ing education  and  diversity  initiatives. 

Fleet  also  will  continue  to  support  and  ex- 
pand its  consumer  credit  education  efforts, 
with  emphasis  on  home  ownership  and  per- 
sonal finance.  Furthermore,  Fleet  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  charitable  giving,  through  an 
existing  program  known  as  the  Fleet  Eco- 
nomic Initiative,  to  assist  nonprofit  organi- 
zations throughout  the  Northeast  with  long- 
term  community  development.  This  effort, 
which  is  funded  through  the  Fleet  Charitable 
Trust,  will  give  major  consideration  to  na- 
tionally known  nonprofit  community  devel- 
opment organizations. 

In  addition  to  charitable  giving  and  its  di- 
versity program  (described  earlier).  Fleet 
will  expand  corporatewide  its  existing  col- 
lege scholarship  program  for  financially  eli- 
gible minority  students.  Fleet  scholars, 
which  also  is  funded  by  the  Fleet  Charitable 
Trust.  Operating  successfully  at  Fleet's 
Rhode  Island  bank  since  1971.  Fleet  Scholars 
has  awarded  more  than  $50,000  in  college 
scholarship  funding  to  minority  students. 
The  program  also  provides  the  students  with 
summer  internships  at  the  bank. 

Guidance  counselors  at  the  high  school 
level  who  are  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Fleet  Scholars  program  may 
obtain  it  by  contacting  the  charitable  giving 
coordinator  at  the  local  Fleet  subsidiary. 


COLUMBIA-SNAKE  RIVER 
BIOLOGICAL  OPINION 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon  a  team  of  five  Federal 
agencies  announced  agreement  on  an 
interim  plan  to  protect  endangered  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  River  salmon.  This 
plan  was  formulated  pursuant  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  takes  the 
form  of  a  biological  opinion  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Columbia/Snake  River  oper- 
ations on  listed  salmon  population. 

My  region,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
has  been  plagued  by  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  both  salmon 
and  people  who  depend  on  the  river  sys- 
tem for  economic  vitality.  The  region 
is  in  the  midst  of  its  third  straight 
drought  year.  Quite  rightly,  there  has 
been  fear  on  all  sides  that  salmon 
stocks  are  so  diminished  that  strict, 
draconian  measures  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  them  back.  Such  measures  can 
only  bring  economic  dislocation. 


Mr.  President,  the  plan  announced 
yesterday  is  not  extraordinary.  It  does 
not  contain  bold  new  science,  nor  radi- 
cal protective  measures,  nor  extreme, 
unanticipated  costs.  It  is  a  creative 
compromise  that  seeks  to  balance  the 
needs  of  fish  with  the  ability  of  the  re- 
gion to  pay  for  them.  What  is  extraor- 
dinary about  the  plan  is  the  way  it  was 
drafted. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  ever,  five 
Federal  agencies  came  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  agree  on  the 
best  course  of  action  to  protect  re- 
gional interests.  They  have  a  5-year 
framework  that  allows  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  water  conditions  annually. 
This  will  provide  certain  stability  that 
business,  farmers,  and  consumers 
haven't  had  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation— instead  of 
working  against  each  other— combined 
their  collective  resources  and  got  the 
job  done.  The  process  was  more  open 
than  most  consultations  under  section 
7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The 
Governors  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana  and  Idaho  were  all  given  a 
chance  to  participate.  In  fact,  this  plan 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governors 
for  comment  before  becoming  final. 

This  represents  better  than  any  other 
statement  or  action  that  general  con- 
sensus can  be  reached  in  the  Northwest 
on  tough  natural  resource  issues.  Divi- 
sion and  conflict  are  not  going  to  solve 
our  problems.  We've  seen  in  the  past 
what  happens  when  public  policy  must 
be  decided  in  a  court  room:  no  one 
wins. 

I  commend  the  agencies  and  the  Gov- 
ernors for  their  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  plan  will  deliver.  In  fact,  it's  suc- 
cess depends  a  great  deal  on  better 
rainfall.  But  it  is  a  good  step  forward, 
and  hopefully  it  clears  the  way  for 
merging  existing  salmon  strategies  and 
developing  regional  consensus  on  a 
long-term  recovery  plan. 


SPEAKER  TIP  O'NEILL— A  GIANT 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  our  friend  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
last  month  has  deprived  the  Nation  of 
one  of  its  most  beloved  leaders.  Tip  was 
a  giant  in  every  way— a  giant  of  a  man, 
a  giant  of  a  Speaker,  a  giant  of  a 
friend.  He  never  lost  the  common 
touch.  Massachusetts  has  lost  one  of 
the  greatest  public  servants  it  ever 
had,  and  all  of  us  whose  lives  he 
touched  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend. 

By  his  side,  through  all  those  great 
years,  was  another  great  O'Neill,  the 
woman  who  means  so  much  to  all  of  us 
and  who  meant  the  world  to  Tip,  the 
woman  he  always  called  the  biggest 
contributor    to    all    his    campaigns — 


Millie  O'Neill.  They  had  five  extraor- 
dinary children  who  share  so  many  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  their  parents- 
Tommy  and  Kip  and  Michael  and  Susan 
and  Rosemary. 

I  think  Tip  finally  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  the  Red  Sox  to  win  the  pennant. 

Tip  liked  to  call  his  friends  "old 
pal" — or  call  us  "beautiful."  But  in 
truth  he  was  the  best  old  pal  and  the 
most  beautiful  one  of  all. 

What  extraordinary  memories  he 
leaves,  especially  the  laughter  from  his 
endless  supply  of  stories,  and  the  sheer 
joy  we  had  in  listening  as  he  told  them. 

There  was  the  time,  shortly  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Roe  versus 
Wade  in  1973,  when  Cardinal  Medeiros 
called  Tip  and  asked  to  see  him  on  a 
matter  of  great  urgency.  With  some 
trepidation  about  the  purpose  of  the 
visit.  Tip  agreed  to  see  him  right  away. 

As  it  turned  out.  Cardinal  Medeiros 
was  extremely  concerned  about  a  pow- 
erful hurricane  that  had  just  dev- 
astated the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  had 
a  specific  request  for  Tip— to  see  if  S8 
million  in  emergency  relief  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill.  Tip,  with  that  irrepressible  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  replied,  "Your  Emi- 
nence, I'll  put  $16  million  in,  if  you 
won't  mention  Roe  versus  Wade." 

One  of  Tip's  most  famous  stories  con- 
cerned the  gift  by  Henry  Ford  of  S5,000 
toward  a  new  hospital  in  Ireland.  Un- 
fortunately, the  local  newspaper  the 
next  day  reported  that  the  gift  was 
$50,000.  The  editor  apologized  profusely 
for  the  mistake,  and  said  he'd  run  a 
correction  right  away,  explaining  that 
the  gift  was  only  $5,000.  It  took  Henry 
Ford  about  10  seconds  to  realize  what 
was  happening,  and  he  said,  "No,  don't 
do  that.  I'll  give  you  the  $50,000,  but  on 
one  condition — that  you  put  a  plaque 
over  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  with 
this  inscription— "I  came  unto  you. 
and  you  took  me  in." 

There's  also  the  story  he  said  he  told 
at  a  hundred  bankers'  conventions,  and 
they  loved  it  every  time.  An  Irishman 
was  applying  for  a  loan,  and  the  banker 
said,  "You  can  have  it  on  one  condi- 
tion. I  have  a  glass  eye  and  a  real  eye, 
and  if  you  can  tell  them  apart,  you've 
got  the  loan." 

The  Irishman  studies  each  of  the 
banker's  eyes,  and  finally  said,  "The 
glass  eye  is  the  left  eye." 

"Correct,"  said  the  banker.  "But  how 
could  you  tell?" 

"It  was  easy,"  said  the  Irishman. 
"The  left  eye  has  the  warmth  in  it." 

And  of  course,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
quickly  learned  to  host  fundraisers  the 
way  Tip  O'Neill  did  it — a  thousand  dol- 
lars if  you  came,  and  two  thousand  dol- 
lars if  you  didn't. 

Tip  was  scrupulously  neutral  in  the 
1980  Democratic  primaries  between 
President  Carter  and  myself.  But  he 
told  me  that  every  night,  before  he 
went  to  sleep,  he  was  secretly  getting 
down  on  his  knees  and  praying  that  we 
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would  have  another  Irish  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  prayer  was  a 
little  ambiguous — but  Tip's  friend  Ron- 
ald Reagan  was  very  grateful. 

There  was  never  any  secret  about  the 
genius  of  Tip  O'Neill.  In  his  years  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  entire  Na- 
tion came  to  know  him  and  love  him  as 
we  did  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
Speaker  who  was  never  afraid  to  speak 
out  for  the  average  man  and  woman— 
the  worker  trying  to  keep  a  job,  the 
child  going  hungry  in  the  night,  the 
family  struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
the  senior  citizen  trying  to  live  in  dig- 
nity in  retirement. 

All  of  those  Americans  are  better  off 
today  because  of  Tip  O'Neill.  When  his 
political  opponents  tried  to  make  him 
a  symbol  of  the  past,  they  succeeded 
only  in  turning  him  into  an  even  great- 
er national  hero  than  before.  He  was 
the  glue  that  held  the  Democratic 
Party  together  in  the  Reagan  years, 
and  no  one  could  have  done  it  better. 

He  was  also  the  only  man  we  knew  in 
Washington  who  was  bigger  than  the 
budget  deficit.  One  thing  for  sure  about 
Tip  O'Neill— when  you  saw  him.  no  one 
ever  said.  "Where's  the  beef."  And  no 
one  ever  said  that  about  his  bedrock 
beliefs  either. 

We  loved  to  compare  our  diets  and 
joke  about  them.  People  often  tell  me 
that  I  have  to  lose  more  weight  if  I 
want  to  stay  in  public  life.  It  seems 
that  they  don't  care  about  my  vision  of 
the  country,  as  long  as  I  can  see  my 
toes.  I  told  that  to  Tip  once,  and  he 
said  "What  are  toes?" 

And  of  course,  when  Tip  told  the 
story,  my  toes  were  in  the  punch  line. 
He  was  also  Irish  to  the  core,  with 
the  map  of  Ireland  on  his  face,  and  the 
warmest  Irish  heart  and  personality  I 
have  ever  met — overflowing  with  com- 
passion and  concern  for  all  those  who 
need  our  help  the  most. 

In  the  days  after  his  death,  in  look- 
ing through  some  of  his  speeches.  I 
came  across  the  remarks  he  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  Democratic 
Convention  in  1981.  and  they  captured 
his  philosophy  of  public  life.  He  said: 

For  over  50  years  with  brief  exceptions,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  first  choice 
of  the  American  people  to  be  the  principal 
governing  party  of  this  Nation.  When  in  the 
past  we  have  lost,  it  was  not  because  our 
supporters  joined  the  opposition.  It  was  be- 
cause our  supporters  believed  we  had  lost 
touch  with  their  concerns.  The  reason  we 
were  the  first  choice  of  the  American  people 
in  the  national  elections  for  the  past  50  years 
was  that  FDR  made  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  guaranteeing  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  every  American— not  only 
enough  to  live  by.  but  something  to  live  for. 
Those  words  were  his  enduring 
ideal— the  essence  of  Tip  O'Neill.  He 
never  mortgaged  his  beliefs  to  the  pass- 
ing fashions  of  the  time.  He  walked 
with  Presidents  and  Kings,  but  his  fa- 
vorite stroll  was  always  down  the 
street  in  Cambridge  to  Barry's  Comer. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 


men  in  the  world— but  he  never  forgot 
the  worker  in  Somerville.  the  senior 
citizens  in  East  Boston,  the  barker  in 
North  Cambridge,  the  young  family 
starting  out  whose  grandparents  he 
knew.  His  Irish  smile  could  light  up  a 
living  room,  the  whole  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  en- 
tire State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  congressional  district  he  served 
had  also  been  President  Kennedy's  dis- 
trict when  my  brother  was  in  the 
House — and  my  grandfather  Honey 
Fitz'  before  that. 

President  Kennedy  thought  the  world 
of  Tip.  There  were  few  whose  company 
he  would  rather  share.  They  had  start- 
ed out  on  opposite  sides  in  the  famous 
primary  of  1946,  Jack's  first  race  for 
the  House.  Tip  backed  his  friend  Mike 
Neville.  One  afternoon  late  in  the  cam- 
paign. Tip  called  Neville  and  said,  "I'm 
taking  a  cold  shower,  and  you  better 
take  one  too."  "Why?"  said  Neville. 
"Well."  said  Tip,  "I've  been  going  door 
to  door  for  two  days,  and  all  I  hear  is 
Kennedy.  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  Ken- 
nedy." Tip  and  Jack  were  never  on  op- 
posite sides  again. 

After  my  brother's  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  1958,  he  called  Tip  and  asked 
him  about  the  results  in  Cambridge. 
Tip  said  that  my  brother  had  done 
well.  To  test  him,  Jack  asked,  "How'd 
I  do  in  Ward  1.  Precinct  1?  And  Tip 
said,  you  won  by  1003  votes  to  12.  I  won 
by  999  to  16."  Jack  asked.  "What  hap- 
pened. Tip?"  And  Tip  said,  'It  was  the 
Lefebvre  family— they're  off  on  me  for 
some  reason." 

Well,  at  the  Inauguration  in  1961, 
Jack  saw  Tip  and  they  talked  about 
the  1960  results  in  Cambridge.  Tip  said, 
"A  thousand  more  people  voted  this 
time.  You  won  by  2003  to  12,  and  I  won 
by  1999  to  16."  And  Jack  said,  "Well  I 
see  the  Lefbvres  are  still  off  on  you. 
Tip."  Tip  could  tell  that  whole  story 
from  memory— and  the  numbers  always 
added  up. 

There  was  no  better  way  to  spend  an 
evening  than  to  hear  my  brother  swap- 
ping Irish  stories  with  Tip.  Jack  loved 
him,  and  so  did  all  the  Kennedys.  I'm 
sure  that  in  heaven  now.  Tip  is  leading 
them  all  in  a  glorious  round  of  "I'll  Be 
With  You  in  Apple  Blosson  Time."  It 
may  be  apple  blossom  time  up  there, 
but  here  on  earth,  a  beautiful  blossom 
is  gone. 

Still,  the  Speaker  will  always  be  with 
us  in  our  mind's  eye,  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  his  friends,  and  the  tens 
of  millions  more  who  never  met  him. 
but  whose  lives  are  better  today  and 
whose  hopes  are  brighter  because  he 
was  a  Speaker  who  spoke  so  powerfully 
for  them. 

In  an  era  so  much  pretension  and  su- 
perficiality and  poUdriven  decisions  in 
public  life.  Tip  O'Neill  was  the  real 
thing,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  our  leader. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  there  is  a  passage  that  tells 
of  the  death  of  Valiant: 


Then,  he  said.  I  am  going  to  my  Father's. 
And  though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  got 
hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  regret  me  of  all  the 
trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am. 
My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me 
in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill 
to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars 
I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me,  that 
I  have  fought  his  battle  who  now  will  be  my 
rewarder. 

When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side, into  which,  as  he  went,  he  said.  'Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  "  And  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said.  "Grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trum- 
pets sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

We  loved  you  Tip,  and  we  always 
will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Yankee  Mag- 
azine in  July  1978  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Its  title  is  "Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.:  The  Man  from  Barry's  Cor- 
ner." I  can  hear  Tip  speaking  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Yankee  Magazine.  July  1978] 
Tho.mas  p.  ONeill.  Jr.:  The  Man  From 
Barry's  Corner' 
(By  Richard  Meryman) 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  six  feet,  three 
inches  tall,  admits  to  260  pounds— "Ive  lost 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  my  lifetime"— and  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  man  with  "a  bulbous 
nose,  cauliflower  ears,  and  a  shock  of  white 
hair."  This  memorable  figure  moves  through 
the  neoclassic  corridors  of  Congress  like  a 
particularly  large,  affectionate  teddy  bear. 
Figuratively— and  often  physically— he  puts 
his  arm  around  stranger  and  colleague  alike. 
When  Hubert  Humphrey,  dying  of  cancer,  re- 
turned  to   the   Capitol.   Tip  O'Neill    kissed 
him.  enfolding  Humphrey  in  such  a  bear  hug 
that  onlookers  feared  he  would  snap  the  frail 
figure  in  two. 

This  same  man  is  considered  by  many  to 
be.  after  Jimmy  Carter,  the  second  most 
powerful  man  in  Washington.  It  is  a  remark- 
able achievement  because,  to  say  the  least. 
O'Neill's  is  a  House  divided.  No  longer  does  a 
coterie  of  shrewd,  senior  congressmen  domi- 
nate the  House  of  Representatives,  treating 
freshman  congressmen  like  so  many 
Rosencranzes  and  Guildensterns.  Rule 
changes  have  given  myriad  congressmen  a 
piece  of  the  power.  And  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendence power  blocks  exert  their  special 
pressures.  There  is  a  new-members  caucus,  a 
steel  caucus,  a  black  caucus,  a  rural  caucus, 
a  suburban  caucus,  a  blue-collar  caucus,  a 
women's  caucus— and  so  on.  Tip  O'Neill  has 
been  amazingly  successful  at  assembling  this 
babel  behind  Party  and  Presidential  policies. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  big  changes  in  the 
House.  Unlike  his  predecessors— Sam  Ray- 
burn,  John  McCormack.  Carl  Albert>-Tip 
O'Neill  is  accessible  and  approachable.  Said 
one  congressman  recently.  "Tip  makes  it 
easy  for  you  to  complain  to  him." 

ONeiU's  knack  is  making  men  feel  valu- 
able—while exciting  their  sympathy  and  loy- 
alty. His  arm-around-the-shoulder  quality, 
an  attribute  enlarged  into  a  spontaneous  art. 
was  bred  into  Tip  O'Neill  during  his  youth  in 
North  Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  To  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  man  is  an  extension 
of  the  boy. 

He  was  indelibly  influenced  by  his  father, 
an  admired  local  politician,  and  by  the  in- 


tense sense  of  community  in  Irish  North 
Cambridge,  symbolized  by  a  street  corner- 
Barry's  Comer- the  center  of  his  orbit.  As 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  answered  Yankee's 
questions,  it  became  clear  that  he  has  man- 
aged to  transplant  the  comradeship  of  Bar- 
ry's Comer  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

My  father,  Thomas  O'Neill,  taught  me. 
number  one.  loyalty:  number  two.  to  live  a 
good,  ethical,  honest  life;  number  three,  that 
I  truly  am  my  brother's  keeper:  number  four, 
always  remember  from  whence  you  come. 
When  he  was  a  kid  he  had  it  tough;  the  day 
I  was  born,  while  my  mother  was  delivering 
me.  he  was  a  union  bricklayer  carrying  a 
strike  sign  against  Harvard  University  which 
was  using  non-union  bricklayers. 

I  am  from  the  working  class.  Those  are  the 
people  who  sent  me  to  Congress.  I've  never 
tried  to  leave  them.  I  truly  believe  in  what 
I  call  a  family-saving  wage — that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  a  vacation  with  his 
family,  working  hours  that  permit  him  to  be 
with  his  wife  and  family,  enough  money  for 
education  and  medical  needs.  Now  there  are 
those  that  come  down  here  to  Washington — 
I've  seen  it  happen  many  times — and  they 
get  away  from  their  people.  They  get  afflu- 
ent: move  into  the  country  club  style  of  life, 
and  they  don't  think  the  way  they  used  to. 
They  get  more  conservative.  I  don't  think 
I've  changed. 

My  grandfather  and  his  three  brothers 
were  brought  over  from  Ireland  around  1845 
by  the  New  England  Brick  Company.  I  have 
a  deed  for  a  plot  in  the  Cambridge  cemetery 
dated  1845:  people  had  seen  so  much  death  in 
Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  that  the 
first  thing  they  did  here  when  they  had  a  few 
dollars  was  buy  a  plot  to  be  buried  in— just 
in  case.  My  father  was  born  in  1874  in  North 
Cambridge,  the  section  they  called  Old  Dub- 
lin. When  I  was  a  kid  there  Gaelic  was  still 
a  language  spoken  fluently  in  many  homes. 
Everybody  earned  his  livelihood  working  for 
the  brick  company  or  Hugh's  Pottery.  My  fa- 
ther worked  in  the  brickyard— rough,  tough 
work  digging  with  a  pick  and  an  ax  down  in 
those  clay  pits,  loading  the  clay  on  the  tram, 
with  a  horse  pulling  it  up  the  slope  from  the 
pit.  Nothing  mechanized.  They  were  tough 
workers  and  they  worked  from  sunrise  prac- 
tically until  sunset — a  six-day  week. 

The  Irish  didn't  want  their  kids  in  the  clay 
pits,  and  in  1900  or  so  the  French  Canadians 
migrated  to  North  Cambridge,  by  1920  it  was 
the  Italians  working  in  the  pits— each  gen- 
eration moving  their  own  out.  getting  them 
educated— clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors.  The 
fields  of  insurance  and  banking  were  not 
open  to  them.  The  old  aristocracy— the 
Brahmins,  the  Yanks— held  that  for  them- 
selves. 

It's  interesting  that  the  Irish  who  immi- 
grated to  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  about 
1797.  after  one  of  many  Irish  revolutions,  be- 
came the  cream  of  society.  They  moved  into 
an  area  where  somebody  had  lived,  and  built 
the  whole  establishment  themselves.  They 
collected  $25,000  to  help  bring  over  the  Irish 
Catholic  people  who  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  When  the  Irish  came  to  Bos- 
ton, the  British  had  been  here  since  1620.  A 
lot  of  poor  English  saw  the  Irish  as  an  eco- 
nomic challenge— like  the  Negro  today.  The 
Irish  had  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  that 
drove  them  into  politics.  A  politician  was 
valuable  to  them. 

My  father  became  a  successful  bricklayer- 
he  had  a  small  contracting  firm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  1900  he  was  elected  a  city  coun- 
cillor in  North  Cambridge,  and  became  su- 
perintendent of  sewers.  With  an  elementary 


school  education  he  passed  the  Civil  Service 
exam  in  competition  with  fellows  from 
M.I.T.  In  the  winter,  when  men  couldn't 
work  on  the  streets  and  sewers  because  of 
the  frost,  he  could  put  a  fellow  to  work  shov- 
eling snow.  He  could  help  his  people. 

Even  in  my  days  when  I  was  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  I  remember 
meeting  a  fellow  coming  out  of  a  bank  and 
he  said.  "You  know.  I  didn't  get  the  job  be- 
cause I  was  a  Catholic."  I  said.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that.  I'm  going  in  and  see  the  president 
of  the  bank."  I  told  the  president.  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  $33,000  of  our  St.  Vincent 
DePaul  money  is  in  this  bank.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  kid  the  school  children  in  our  paro- 
chial schools  have  put  money  in  your  banks. 
I'd  say  that  85  percent  of  your  funding  is  out 
of  the  area  in  which  we  live,  which  is  Catho- 
lic. Irish.  French  Canadian.  I'll  tell  you 
something.  I  could  walk  from  here  to  Fresh 
Pond  Parkway,  telling  them  you're  a  bigoted 
son  of  a  B  and  you  won't  hire  Catholics.  I 
could  have  a  run  on  your  bank  in  24  hours." 
Within  a  week  they  three  Catholics  working 
there. 

My  mother  died  of  tuberculosis  when  I  was 
nine  months  old.  One  of  the  nuns  came  and 
took  care  of  me  so  my  father  could  go  to  the 
funeral.  In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  going  to 
school,  they  knew  I  didn't  have  a  mother  and 
they  watched  over  me.  Some  of  those  nuns- 
Sister  Agatha;  Sister  Cloretta— still  play  a 
part  in  my  life. 

You  know  there's  a  terrible  feeling  among 
people,  truly,  that  Irish  politicians  aren't  of 
the  cleanest  of  honesty.  That  isn't  true  of 
the  ones  that  I  have  been  with,  the  Eddie  Bo- 
lands,  the  Jimmy  Burkes.  We  had  parochial 
school  educations,  the  teaching  of  nuns.  We 
are  church  people.  We  live  our  lives  in  an 
open  bowl.  We're  human;  we  err  on  occasion. 
But  we  do  not  have  any  elasticity  of  con- 
science. 

WTien  I  grew  up.  life  was  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  local  organizations  and  the  affairs 
they  ran— the  North  Cambridge  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  baseball  team,  the  annual 
dances  and  picnics,  field  days,  parish  parties, 
the  weekly  dance  at  the  high  school. 

I  used  to  be  able  to  walk  from  the  high 
school  to  my  house,  which  was  half  a  mile, 
and  I  knew  every  person  in  every  house — 
start  at  Barry's  Comer  and  go  down  the  line: 
Eddie  Jones.  Wee  Wee  Burns.  Skinny  McDon- 
ald. Fat  McDonald,  the  Moose,  Big  Red.  I 
was,  in  a  sense,  brought  up  on  a  street  cor- 
ner—Barry's Corner— and  my  father  when  he 
was  a  boy.  he  hung  on  Barry's  Corner.  Every 
baseball  team  emanated  from  Barry's  Corner 
and  the  ice  hockey  team,  the  basketball 
team.  Before  you  went  on  a  date,  you  went 
to  Barry's  Comer;  there  was  a  clubhouse 
there.  And  what  respect  we  had  for  the  law! 
And  what  respect  for  womanhoodi  Those  fel- 
lows .  .  .  there  was  never  any  loose  talk 
about  women  or  anything  like  that.  Not  that 
we  were  prudish  but  we  just  ...  we  had  tre- 
mendous respect. 

There  was  real  comradeship  in  the  Barry's 
Corner  crowd.  Loyalty— that  was  inherent.  It 
stemmed  from  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  in 
the  old  country.  Even  when  they  moved  to 
this  country,  woe  be  to  the  informer.  I've 
had  loyalty  ingrained  in  me  all  my  life  in 
politics. 

Jack  Barry  was  a  sportswriter  for  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  and  one  of  his  jobs  was  compiling 
all  the  averages  of  the  baseball  players. 
There  wasn't  a  kid  on  the  corner  who 
wouldn't  sit  in  the  back  room  with  Jack  di- 
viding the  times  at  bat  into  how  many  hits. 
Everybody  was  a  walking  encyclopedia  of 
statistics,    especially    for    the    North   Cam- 


bridge baseball  team,  which  in  the  early 
1920s  was  New  England  champion.  If  they 
played  in  Gardner.  Massachusetts,  the  whole 
town  would  go  to  see  them  play  There  was 
loyalty. 

It  was  amazing  that  all  those  great  ball- 
players would  be  born  in  the  same  locale- 
Jay  O'Connor.  Gaspipe  Sullivan.  They  could 
have  been  big  leaguers,  but  they  made  more 
money  playing  semi-pro  ball  on  Sundays. 
The  big  leagues  didn't  play  them  because 
you  weren't  allowed  to  charge  admission  to  a 
game  on  Sunday.  What  the  semi-pros  did 
was— at  one  o'clock  there  would  be  a  band 
concert  and  it  cost  50<  to  get  in.  There  were 
12.000  seats  there,  and  the  game  started  at 
two  o'clock.  If  you  didn't  pay  to  hear  the 
concert,  you  didn't  get  a  seat  at  the  ball 
game. 

My  father  established  the  North  Cambridge 
team.  In  the  community  he  was  the  sort  .  .  . 
well,  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers, ru  tell  you.  in  our  bouse,  we  never 
threw  anything  away.  There  was  always  a 
family  in  the  neighborhood  far  needier  than 
ours.  He  made  $35  a  week,  good  money  in 
those  days.  When  I  got  into  public  office,  we 
had  an  O'Neill  Club,  and  in  those  days  you 
had  Christmas  baskets  and  Thanksgiving 
and  Easter  baskets  for  the  needy.  You  really 
didn't  do  them  for  political  purposes.  You 
went  in  the  dark  of  night  and  left  them  at 
the  person's  home  because  of  the  pride  of  the 
person.  They  didn't  want  to  accept  welfare; 
you  were  sending  them  a  gift. 

When  a  snowstorm  came  .  .  .  like  my  fa- 
ther before  me.  I  would  have  maybe  50  snow 
buttons  from  the  city  of  Cambridge.  50  from 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  50  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority,  for 
men  who  wanted  a  job  shoveling  snow.  The 
men  wanted  to  work  for  the  city  because  it 
paid  $4  a  day.  and  everybody  else  paid  $3. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  WPA  and  you  put 
an  awful  lot  of  people  to  work.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  postal  employee  in  our  district 
couldn't  get  a  Christmas  job  unless  he  ap- 
plied through  his  congressional  office.  I  de- 
lighted in  public  service.  There  wouldn't  be  a 
night  when  my  wife  Milly  and  I  were  first 
married  that  I  wouldn't  have  a  dozen  people 
come  to  my  home.  That  stayed  with  me 
through  the  years.  I  prided  myself  on  the 
fact  that  a  call  to  the  people's  congressman 
was  only  ten  cents  when  they  called  the 
house  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

But  to  be  perfectly  truthful  .  .  .  well.  I 
married  Mildred  Miller  thinking  I'd  like  to 
be  mayor  of  Cambridge  and  be  a  businessman 
and  a  home  person  and  all  that.  She's  a  very 
strong  woman— German  and  French  aristoc- 
racy that  goes  back  to  the  revolutionary 
days— and  she  brought  up  the  family  while  I 
spent  my  life  down  here  in  Washington  and 
commuted  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
at  home  with  the  [>eople  of  the  district,  cam- 
paigning, going  to  affairs,  and  being  in  my 
office — doing  the  duties  of  a  political  person 
and  for  a  long  time  an  unknown  political 
person.  I  didn't  grow  up  with  my  family. 

I  tell  the  young  fellows  who  come  down 
here  now.  "Bring  your  wife  down  imme- 
diately and  bring  your  family  down  because 
you  don't  appreciate  the  things  that  you 
miss."  You're  down  here  evenings,  and  most 
of  my  life  was  spent  with  men  down  here — 
playing  cards,  going  to  restaurants,  being 
over  at  the  Democratic  Club.  There's  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  loneliness  when  you  go 
back  to  an  apartment  at  night,  and  the  col- 
league that  you're  living  with  may  be  there 
or  may  not  be  there.  There's  nothing  like 
going  home  to  a  family.  A  fellow  misses  that 
through  the  years.  There's  a  lot  of  heart- 
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break  and  sorrow  that  goes  with  being  in 
public  life. 

You  get  seasoned  to  the  attacks  in  the 
press.  But  it  hurts  your  fannily.  and  because 
it  hurts  your  family  it  hurts  you.  especially 
when  you  feel  you've  led  an  honorable,  ethi- 
cal life  and  you've  devoted  yourself  to  the 
good  of  the  community  and  the  good  of  the 
nation.  'Vou  have  to  take  into  consideration 
that  since  Watergate  there's  been  a  change 
in  the  press  of  America.  I  think  that  ever 
since  Bernstein  and  Woodward,  there  are 
thousands  of  reporters  around  the  country 
who  want  to  emulate  them.  They're  highly 
imaginative;  they  take  out  of  perspective  the 
things  that  happen,  and  they  sensationalize 
them. 

But  if  I  didn't  love  it  here.  I'd  get  our.  I 
love  the  political  life.  I  love  the  art  of  cam- 
paigning. I'm  gregarious  and  open.  I  love  to 
be  with  people.  I  love  the  crowds,  the  atmos- 
phere, being  active  in  the  local  community. 

When  I  started  politics  I  never  had  a 
thought  that  I  would  be  in  it  for  a  lifetime. 
My  father  was  a  leader  in  our  area:  his  sup- 
port meant  something  and  the  mayor  of  the 
City  of  Cambridge— Edward  Quinn.  re- 
spected, affable,  a  fine  orator— was  often  in 
our  house.  The  people  in  the  Irish  neighbor- 
hoods, they  looked  at  him  with  awe.  So  I  had 
that  ambition  that  someday  I'd  like  to  be 
mayor. 

I  loved  politics,  the  local  loyalty,  the  com- 
radeship. Get  the  most  votes  out  for  one  of 
the  boys  from  our  part  of  town.  I  worked  for 
Charlie  Cavanaugh,  a  state  representative 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  when  I  was  15 
years  old.  I  just  loved  organization:  I  loved  it 
when  Red  Fitzgerald  and  I  in  precinct  2  in 
the  Orchard  Street  block  were  getting  out 
the  vote  in  the  Al  Smith  campaign.  We  were 
about  14  years  old.  There  was  an  automobile 
and  we'd  ring  Mrs.  Murphy's  doorbell,  and 
Mrs.  Sweeney's,  and  have  them  out  in  the 
street  so  the  car  could  pick  them  up  to  vote, 
and  by  the  time  it  came  back,  we'd  have  the 
next  person  out  in  the  street.  We  harassed 
them,  but  we  got  them  out — every  person  in 
the  precinct  except  four  and  they  were  out  of 
town.  The  leading  precinct  in  the  city.  It  was 
a  challenge.  Everybody  said,  "Remarkable, 
remarkable.  A  couple  of  young  kids.  Boys, 
this  is  your  line,  all  rightl" 

Today  anybody  who  doesn't  run  a  cam- 
paign with  a  professional  is  foolish.  The 
basis  is  still  the  same — people  like  to  be 
asked  for  their  vote.  I've  never  forgotten 
that.  But  now  they  use  computers — how 
many  medical  men.  how  many  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  district.  Everything  is  packaged. 
Use  the  media.  When  I  was  a  kid.  campaign- 
ing was  getting  a  permit  and  having  a  rally 
at  the  comer  of  Dudley  Street  with  red 
lights  and  automobile  parades.  It  was  a  form 
of  entertainment  and  people  would  follow 
the  rallies  from  street  corner  to  street  cor- 
ner. They  loved  the  oratory:  they  loved  the 
show  of  the  whole  thing,  the  debating,  the 
hecklers.  And  you  would  be  hoping  that  Cur- 
ley  would  be  a  speaker  because  he  would 
draw  4000  to  5000  people. 

I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  Curley.  One 
evening  when  I  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
Massachusetts  I  had  to  go  to  a  banquet  and 
speak  for  a  leader  in  another  area,  a  man  I'd 
never  met.  I  had  to  get  up  and  gild  the  lily 
for  him.  I  was  exhausted  after  a  long  legisla- 
tive day:  I  had  no  enthusiasm.  I  sat  down  and 
Curley  said  to  me,  "You  were  awful.  I  want 
you  to  come  over  to  my  house  Friday  morn- 
ing." So  I  went  over  and  he  said,  "I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  little  lesson  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing so  you'll  never  be  stuck  that  way  again. 
I  want  you  to  memorize  ten  poems."  Each 


one  was   for  a   particular  occasion,   like  a 
group  of  old  friends: 

"Around  the  corner  I  have  a  friend.  In  this 
great  city  that  has  no  end.  The  days  go  by 
and  the  weeks  go  on.  And  before  you  know  it 
a  year  is  gone."  And  so  on.  Curley  said,  "You 
can  weave  into  that."  He  gave  me  "ir"  by 
Kipling,  and  Polonius'  advice  to  Laertes— 
"Never  a  borrower  or  a  lender  be" — Brutus' 
farewell  address — "I  met  no  man,  but  he's 
been  true  to  me."  There  was  one  for  labor— 
"The  Deserted  Village"— "The  bold  worker, 
his  county's  pride,  if  once  destroyed  can 
never  be  revived."  That  was  a  good  lesson. 

When  I  ran  for  the  state  legislature  right 
out  of  high  school.  I  was  one  of  the  first  ones 
who  ever  went  from  house  to  house,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  in  the  morning.  "Mrs.  Mur- 
phy. I'm  Tom  O'Neill.  I'm  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature." 

"Are  you  the  Governor's  son?"  they'd 
ask— that  was  my  father's  nickname.  "Oh. 
my  God.  I've  known  your  father  for  so  many 
years.  He  helped  me  with  this:  he  helped  my 
son  with  that."  He  was  a  great  asset  to  me. 

People  came  to  my  father  with  their  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  I  grew  up  the  same  way.  I 
was  captain  of  the  North  Cambridge  football 
team.  I  was  captain  of  the  basketball  team. 
I  wasn't  a  good  athlete.  But  the  other  kids 
were  coming  to  me  with  problems — should 
the  team  play  there?  What  should  we  do?  I 
had  some  kind  of  leadership  abilities  that 
.  .  .  well,  my  life  has  been  one  of  leadership 
in  the  legislature  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

I  truly  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  be- 
came leadership  material  in  the  Congre.ss 
was  that  for  years  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee— all  important  legisla- 
tion goes  to  the  Rules  Committee — I  would 
have  members  of  the  House  calling  me.  They 
would  say.  "Tip,  that  bill  is  going  to  be  up 
on  Wednesday.  How  badly  would  it  affect  me 
at  home  if  I  were  to  miss  the  vote?"  I  could 
make  a  judgment  and  say.  "There's  nothing 
that  affects  the  economy  of  your  area."  Or  I 
would  say,  "That  bill  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely controversial.  There's  a  couple  of 
quirks  along  the  line,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor,  it's  going  to  be  very,  very  argu- 
mentative and  some  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  try  to  knock  that  out.  You'd  better 
be  there.  There  will  surely  be  roll  calls  on 
it."  How  do  you  acquire  knowledge  of  how 
legislation  is  going  to  go?  Is  that  inherent? 
I  don't  know.  To  me  two  of  the  best  readers 
on  legislation  in  the  House  are  Tom  Foley, 
he's  an  Irishman,  and  the  other  is  Danny 
Rostenkowski  and  he's  Polish.  He  was  part  of 
the  Chicago  operation,  where  they  play  the 
same  hard  politics  they  play  in  the  Boston 
area.  If  you're  going  to  move,  if  you're  going 
to  be  a  leader,  you've  got  to  know  the  rules 
of  the  ball  game. 

To  be  successful  in  political  life  you've  got 
to  be  a  strong  fellow.  You  can't  equivocate 
and  you  can't  waver.  You've  got  to  do  your 
homework.  I  may  be  talking  in  my  office 
with  the  largest  industrialist  in  America 
who  may  have  the  greatest  and  keenest  mind 
in  America.  But  I  know  when  he  sits  here  in 
this  room  with  me,  that  we  are  not  equal. 
Because  he's  come  in  to  talk  to  me  about 
government  and  politics,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  And  nobody  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  They're  talking  in  my 
field.  They're  talking  to  a  man  who  sets  the 
schedule,  who  knows  where  the  legislation 
is,  who  knows  the  policy  we're  going  to  fol- 
low, where  the  priorities  are,  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do. 

In  Congress  I  love  the  maneuverability.  I 
love  the  basic  Democratic  Party  philosophy. 
I   enjoy   the  whip  organization,   the  policy 
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committee,  the  caucuses  better  than  I  enjoy 
the  actual  legislation  on  the  floor  itself.  It's 
being  able  to  set  priorities  and  find  a  way 
out  of  a  dilemma. 

You  do  have  a  lot  of  power  in  the  House. 
You  appoint  ad  hoc  and  special  committees. 
When  two  men  stand  on  the  floor,  you  have 
the  right  to  recognize  the  one  you  choose. 
That's  a  tremendous  power— but  I  try  to  be 
honorable  and  make  my  decisions  fairly.  In 
the  Democratic  caucus,  the  leadership  meet- 
ings, the  steering  and  policy  committee,  the 
whip  organization— I'm  considered  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

But  you  know  .  .  .  well,  what  is  power? 
Power  is  when  people  assume  you  have 
power.  That's  when  you  have  it.  I've  never 
looked  for  power.  We've  got  the  trappings 
here,  the  big  office:  no  question  I  can  get  the 
President  on  the  telephone  within  a  matter 
of  minutes,  or  any  corporation  big  wheel  or 
a  governor  of  any  state.  Is  that  power?  I 
don't  know.  If  I  make  a  telephone  call  to  an 
agency.  I'll  get  more  attention  than  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  congress.  But  I've  never 
looked  for  power.  I've  never  tried  to  pull 
rank.  That's  not  my  style. 

For  years  on  the  wall  of  my  office  I  had  a 
sign  that  said.  "It  is  better  to  be  nice  than 
important."  You  have  to  remember  that 
whoever  comes  into  this  office,  comes  in  be- 
cause that's  the  most  important  thing  in  his 
life  at  that  particular  time.  To  you  it  may  be 
trivial:  to  him  it's  crucial.  I've  talked  with 
the  mighty  of  the  world,  and  I've  talked  with 
the  poor,  indigent  person  who  has  come  to 
my  house  on  a  Sunday,  seeking  some  assist- 
ance that  I  can  give  him.  I  try  to  treat  them 
exactly  the  same  way. 

I  suppose  my  heritage  is  Ireland.  But  what 
is  actually  my  heritage?  When  I  was  a  kid  I 
used  to  go  up  to  a  little  cottage  near  Jaffrey. 
New  Hampshire,  with  no  running  water.  I 
can  still  reflect  back  on  waiting  for  the  dairy 
man  or  one  of  the  farmers  to  come  by  so  I 
could  go  up  to  Jaffrey  town.  I  remember 
going  out  blueberrying:  I  remember  the 
muskrats,  the  deer.  Millie  and  I  bought  the 
house  later  and  fixed  it  up.  The  delights  I  got 
climbing  Mt.  Monadnock.  I  tell  people  all 
over  the  world.  "There's  nothing  like  New 
England  in  October:  the  blending  of  the  foli- 
age. I  love  Cape  Cod.  the  dunes,  the  quietness 
of  it  all:  the  blending  of  the  people." 

And  the  house  I  live  in  now  on  the  corner 
of  Orchard  Street — a  skirmish  happened  in 
the  orchard  with  the  British  who  were  re- 
treating from  Lexington.  As  a  kid,  where 
some  played  cops  and  robbers  or  cowboys  and 
Indians,  we  played  colonists  against  the 
British.  We  knew  the  maps  of  where  they 
came  from  and  where  at  the  corner  of  Beach 
Street  three  people  had  been  killed.  I  love 
the  Old  North  Church,  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House.  Paul  Revere's  home,  the  State 
House.  I  love  it  all.  My  father  loved  it  ex- 
actly the  same  way. 

The  biggest  kick  I  get  out  of  anything— I 
don't  know  what  it  proves — but  over  in 
Copley  Square  a  statue  of  an  abolitionist  sits 
so  majestically  there.  And  the  inscription 
says  "Born  in  Boston,  lived  in  Boston,  and 
died  in  Boston."  I  always  look  at  that  sign 
and  I  think.  "Boy.  you  can't  get  any  more 
parochial  than  that.  "  Then  I  think  "Now 
that's  good  enough  for  me."  My  life  is  poli- 
tics and  all  politics  is  local. 
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Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress— both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up,"  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was,  and  is,  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,518,431,105,010.62  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  Wednes- 
day, February  9.  Averaged  out,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
owes  a  share  of  this  massive  debt,  and 
that  per  capita  share  is  $17,331.19. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  S.  FRAWLEY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
do  this  very  often,  but  today,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  Senate  about  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  neighbor  from  Wil- 
mington, DE.  Dan  Frawley  was  not  a 
native  of  Delaware;  he  was  born  and 
raised  in  upstate  New  York.  But  from 
the  day  he  adopted  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington as  his  home,  Dan  Frawley  be- 
came one  of  its  most  devoted  citizens 
and  most  enthusiastic  cheerleaders. 

Dan  came  to  Delaware  in  1972,  having 
just  added  an  MBA  from  the  Wharton 
School  to  his  law  degree;  he  was  poised, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  those  who  wel- 
comed him,  for  a  long,  lucrative  pri- 
vate-sector career  in  the  legal  division 
of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

In  1973,  by  the  luck— and  it  was  truly 
Wilmington's  luck— by  the  luck  of  a 
random  drawing,  Dan  Frawley  became 
the  first  urban  homesteader  in  the 
United  States.  For  $1,  he  was  given  a 
rur-down  house  in  the  west-center  of  a 
city  that  had  been  rocked  by  riots  just 
5  years  before,  a  city  that  had  been 
abandoned  as  a  home  by  too  many  of 
its  residents,  and  abandoned  as  a  lost 
cause  by  too  many  of  its  neighbors. 

Dan  Frawley  lived  in  that  same  $1 
house  for  a  decade,  and  turned  it  into  a 
national  showplace.  and  the  center- 
piece of  the  renewed  and  revitalized 
urban  neighborhood  that  grew  around 
it. 

Dan  never  moved  out  of  the  city. 

In  the  difficult  early  years  of  the  de- 
bate on  school  desegregation.  Dan 
Frawley  served  on  the  Wilmington 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  Wilmington  De- 
sign Review  Commission,  a  position 
from  which  he  resigned  to  run  for— and 
win— a  seat  on  the  city  council. 

Just  4  years  later,  in  what  was  accu- 
rately described  as  an  upset,  and  less 
accurately  recalled  by  Dan  as  an  over- 
whelming mandate,  he  won  the  1984 
democratic  primary  for  mayor  by  a  lit- 
tle more  than  200  votes,  and  went  on  to 


win  the  general  election,  and  to  serve 
as  Wilmington's  mayor  until  1993.  Dan 
Frawley  had  sacrificed  his  private-sec- 
tor career  for  full-time  public  service, 
at  probably  half  the  salary. 

As  mayor,  Dan  Frawley  guided  and 
helped  stabilize  the  city  through 
treacherous  economic  times.  He  start- 
ed the  Wilmington  Partnership,  raising 
millions  of  dollars  in  private  funds  to 
help  build  homes  in  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods: he  expanded  business  and  jobs  at 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  often  traveling 
himself— as  truly  the  city's  best  sales- 
man—to promote  Wilmington  with  po- 
tential port  customers;  he  brought 
America's  premier  professional  bicycle 
race,  now  the  Tour  Du  Pont,  to  Wil- 
mington; he  led  the  revitalization  of  a 
long-neglected  downtown  area,  known 
as  the  Christina  Gateway,  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  a  minor- 
league  baseball  team  back  to  the  city, 
by  committing  his  efforts— when  others 
said  he  was  crazy  to  risk  it — to  make 
sure  the  team  would  have  a  beautiful 
new  stadium  to  play  in. 

Those  are  some  facts  about  Dan 
Frawley's  career,  and  they  are  impres- 
sive and  important,  but  the  facts  could 
never  capture  the  essence  of  Dans  life 
and  spirit.  And  it  is  the  essence  of  his 
life  that  we  in  my  State  have  been  try- 
ing to  give  voice  to  since  the  night  of 
Wednesday.  February  2. 

Dan  was  playing  basketball  that 
night,  as  he  often  did,  for  a  Wilmington 
recreational  league  team. 

With  30  seconds  left  in  the  game,  he 
collapsed,  the  victim  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  He  never  woke  up.  Daniel 
S.  Frawley  was  dead  at  the  age  of  50. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Bonita.  and 
their  three  children— all  still  at  home — 
Marcus.  Matthew,  and  Marjorie. 

As  I  have  shared  memories  of  Dan 
Frawley  with  others  who  knew  him,  it 
has  been  obvious  that,  as  impressive 
and  as  important  as  the  tangible  ac- 
complishments of  his  life  were,  the 
most  defining  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  anything  Dan  did  was  how  he 
did  it.  At  about  6  feet  4  inches,  usually 
well  more  than  200  pounds,  with  a  bone 
crunching  handshake,  a  broad  smile, 
and  a  voice  that,  as  they  say,  carried, 
Dan  Frawley  was  a  big  presence  wher- 
ever he  went. 

He  was  all  Irish— worked  hard,  played 
hard,  thought  it  was  better  to  sing  off- 
key  and  loud  than  on-key  and  soft, 
fought  with  everything  he  had  for  what 
he  believed,  and  competed  like  it 
counted  all  his  life — and  not  just  in  the 
rough  sports  of  politics. 

During  the  tour  DuPont  bike  race, 
Dan  would  ride  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  motorcycles  that  followed  the  rac- 
ers, in  a  great  big  helmet,  a  bright 
green  blazer,  smiling  and  waving  as  he 
whipped  around  tight  curves  and 
bumped  over  rough  roads. 

Dan  was  a  cofounder  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Rugby  Club,  and  it  was  not  entirely 
unknown  for  him  to  use  an  elbow— fol- 


lowed quickly  by  a  smile— while  play- 
ing basketball  indoors  and  out,  prob- 
ably on  every  court  in  Wilmington.  He 
even  competed  at  losing  weight,  enter- 
ing a  contest  with  some  other  bigger- 
than-average  public  officials  in  1992. 
Dan  won  on  the  number  of  pounds 
dropped,  but  lost  on  body-weight  per- 
centage. He  never  was  a  percentage 
player;  he  went  for  home  runs. 

In  his  private  life.  Dan  Frawley  was 
devoted  to  his  family;  he  believed  in 
family,  actively  cherished  it.  in  a  way 
that  some  would  think  old-fashioned, 
and  maybe  even  out  of  character  for 
someone  who  took  such  joy  in  being  a 
"public  man  "  But  there  was  no  joy 
greater  in  Dan's  life  than  his  family— 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  such  tremen- 
dous personal  respect,  as  well  as  true 
love;  his  children,  who,  I  am  convinced, 
were  the  source  of  his  belief  that 
dreams  could  come  true,  that  anything 
was  possible. 

As  much  as  Dan  towered  above  most 
company,  in  stature  and  in  manner, 
with  his  family,  it  was  different;  with 
Bonita  and  the  children.  Dan  was  a  per- 
fect fit;  together,  they  made  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  picture. 

And  just  as  Dan  Frawley's  belief  in 
family  seemed  so  natural,  he  also  had 
an  innate  belief  in  the  importance  of 
community.  He  was  very  intelligent 
and  more  sensitive  than  many  people 
realized,  and  he  felt  an  obligation  to- 
ward all  the  children  he  encountered. 
Dan  would  leave  a  men's  league  basket- 
ball game  to  go  watch  the  kids  play  on 
the  other  court — sometimes  in  the 
city's  toughest  neighborhoods. 

He  would  coach  them  on  skills,  lec- 
ture them  on  rules  and  about  getting 
along  with  each  other,  and  inspire 
them  with  the  simple,  basic  truth  that 
he  cared  about  them.  It  was  not  pre- 
tense; nothing  Dan  Frawley  ever  did 
was  pretense.  He  did  not  work  so  hard, 
so  joyfully,  and  devote  so  much  energy 
to  the  city  of  Wilmington  because  he 
thought  it  looked  good. 

He  did  it  because  he  cared,  because 
he  loved  the  city— loved  it — with  every 
fiber  in  his  being,  and  you  could  not  be 
around  him  for  more  than  five  minutes 
without  realizing  how  sincere  that  de- 
votion was.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
Dan's  genuine,  deep  love  for  the  people 
he  served — for  people  generally,  as 
someone  said,  he  even  loved  the  people 
he  did  not  like. 

That  love  Dan  felt  for  Wilmington 
and  its  people,  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  expressed  it.  will  never  be  du- 
plicated and  will  always  be  deeply 
missed.  The  city  has  truly  lost  one  of 
its  best  friends,  and  that,  above  all,  is 
how  Dan  Frawley  will  be  most  truly  re- 
membered—not as  one  of  Wilmington's 
accomplished  former  mayors,  one  of  its 
greatest  all-time  salesmen,  or  the  guy 
who  helped  get  the  money  to  build  the 
baseball  stadium,  not  as  a  courageous 
public  risktaker  and  community  activ- 
ist, or  a  guy  who  sacrificed  a  lot  to  de- 
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vote  himself  to  public  service,  or  a  pio- 
neer in  urban  revitalization. 

Dan  Frawley  was  all  that  and  more, 
but  what  everything  he  did  adds  up  to, 
what  Dan  was  at  the  core— was  a  man 
who.  like  a  true  friend,  gave  you  all  he 
had,  gave  it  not  only  willingly  but  en- 
thusiastically. 

At  Dan's  memorial  service,  the  most 
striking  thing  was  that  it  was,  truly,  a 
gathering  of  friends — not  colleagues  or 
cronies,  not  allies  or  adversaries — but 
friends.  A  man  who  cares  so  genuinely, 
and  who  gives  so  much  of  his  heart  and 
spirit,  inspires  a  very  personal  re- 
sponse. In  the  days  since  Dan's  death, 
the  talk  in  Wilmington  has  not  been 
about  his  policies  or  programs,  about 
his  achievements  or  public  contribu- 
tions. 

The  remembrances  have  been  about  a 
friend,  about  a  man  who  died  too  young 
and  yet  lived  a  full  life.  In  retrospect, 
it  was  as  if  Dan  had  known  all  along 
that  time  was  short,  and  in  the  end. 
too,  it  seems,  whatever  stories  we  tell 
and  hear  about  Dan  Frawley,  that  he 
himself  had  chosen  his  own  best  epi- 
taph. 

It  is  a  quote  from  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  which  Dan  had  hung  in  his  office 
just  a  week  before  his  death,  and  it  is 
a  very  eloquent  summary  of  how  Dan 
lived,  and  a  very  fitting  tribute  to  a 
friend  we  will  long  remember: 

•This  is  the  true  joy  of  life; 

Being  used  for  a  purpose  recognized  by 
yourself  as  a  mighty  one;  being  the  force  of 
nature  instead  of  a  feverish  little  selfish  clod 
of  ailments  and  grievances  complaining  that 
the  world  will  not  devote  itself  to  making 
you  happy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life  belongs  to 
the  whole  community,  and  as  long  as  I  live, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  do  for  it  whatever  I  can. 

I  want  to  be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I 
die— for  the  harder  I  work,  the  more  I  live. 

I  rejoice  in  life  for  its  own  sake. 

Life  is  no  brief  candle  to  me. 

It  is  a  sort  of  splendid  torch  which  I've  got 
ahold  of  for  the  moment,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible  before  handing 
it  on  to  future  generations. 

Dan  Frawley's  torch  burned  bright, 
and  bums  still  through  his  enduring 
spirit,  and  in  the  hearts  on  his  family 
and  of  his  many  devoted,  and  grateful, 
friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  JOHN  L. 
LANIER,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Maj. 
John  L.  Lanier.  Jr..  recently  retired 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  after  26  years  of  dedicated  seirv- 
ice.  He  was  honored  in  a  retirement 
ceremony  on  November  7,  1993. 

While  serving  with  the  163d  military 
police  battalion  early  in  his  career,  the 
unit  was  called  to  active  duty  to  sup- 
port local  and  Federal  authorities.  This 
included  several  antiwar  marches  on 
Washington,  Presidential  inaugurals, 
and  the  callup  of  1968  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


Major  Lanier  was  released  to  the  Inac- 
tive Reserves  in  1970  where  he  finished 
his  initial  enlistment  in  1971. 

Major  Lanier  reenlisted  in  the  D.C. 
Air  National  Guard  in  1974  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  113th  weapons  systems  se- 
curity flight.  He  later  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  and  ap- 
pointed unit  commander.  During  his 
service,  the  unit  moved  into  expanded 
facilities,  and  was  deployed  to  Great 
Britain  and  Iceland.  It  was  the  first 
D.C.  National  Guard  tactical  unit  de- 
ployed to  help  maintain  order  during 
President  Reagan's  first  inaugural.  The 
unit  won  the  Talbot  Trophy  and  re- 
ceived an  excellent  rating. 

In  1986,  Major  Lanier  was  assigned  to 
the  113th  mission  support  squadron  as 
the  chief  of  base  operations  and  train- 
ing. By  1991,  he  had  become  commander 
of  the  113th  morale,  welfare,  recre- 
ation, and  services  flight.  The  unit  re- 
ceived excellent  ratings  in  each  of  its 
last  two  inspections. 

Major  Lanier  holds  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  oceanography  from 
George  Washington  University  and  a 
master  of  science  from  American  Uni- 
versity. He  also  attended  the  squadron 
officer  school  and  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. He  is  married  to  the  former  Betty 
Jean  Streeter,  a  long-time  member  of 
my  Washington  staff,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Patreece  and  John  III.  He 
is  a  physical  science  administrator  at 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency's  Hydro- 
graphic/Topographic  Center. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  Major  Lanier 
on  his  many  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  country  as  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  National  Guard,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  A.  BOBO 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  In  Octo- 
ber, former  Montgomery,  AL,  school 
superintendent.  Thomas  A.  Bobo  was 
honored  here  in  Washington  for  his 
work  as  a  congressional  advocate  for 
the  National  Association  of  Federally 
Impacted  Schools  [NAFIS].  NAFIS  is  a 
coalition  of  school  systems  that  serve 
students  whose  families  have  ties  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  employees, 
contractors,  or  residents  of  federally 
owned  housing  projects.  Through  a  pro- 
gram known  as  impact  aid.  the  Govern- 
ment provides  additional  funding  to 
the  schools  serving  these  students. 

Tom  Bobo.  who  has  served  as  State 
chairman,  regional  chairman,  vice 
president,  and  national  president  of  the 
organization,  received  its  Founders 
Award  at  the  annual  conference  last 
fall.  The  Founders  Award  is  a  way  to 
honor  those  like  Tom  who  have  done  so 
much  on  behalf  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Tom's  qualifications  and  experience 
as  a  leader  and  advocate  of  education 
are  impeccable,  and  he  is  considered  a 
moving  force  behind  the  impact  aid 
program.    In    addition    to    serving    as 


NAFIS  president,  he  has  testified  on 
numerous  occasions  before  the  House 
and  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees dealing  with  education  funding. 

Tom's  career  in  education  began  33 
years  ago  with  the  Montgomery  public 
school  system  as  a  classroom  teacher. 
He  served  as  Federal  projects  director, 
assistant  superintendent,  associate  su- 
perintendent, and  ultimately  super- 
intendent beginning  in  1986.  In  1991,  he 
was  named  Superintendent  of  the  Year 
by  the  Alabama  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. He  retired  last  summer  after 
serving  for  7  years. 

During  his  tenure  as  superintendent, 
Tom  was  known  among  faculty  mem- 
bers, parents,  and  community  leaders 
for  supporting  the  PTA;  for  being  an  ef- 
fective advocate  for  children;  and  for 
actively  seeking  parental  involvement 
in  their  children's  education.  He  made 
a  significant  contribution  in  areas  such 
as  curriculum  development  and  in- 
struction; school  system  management; 
student  activities  programs;  transpor- 
tation and  other  support  services;  and 
school  physical  plant  grounds.  He  re- 
mains a  fixture  in  the  spiritual  and 
civic  life  of  his  community. 

I  am  proud  to  comment  and  con- 
gratulate Thomas  Bobo  for  his  many 
dedicated  years  as  an  advocate  for  im- 
pact aid  and  public  education  in  gen- 
eral. Even  in  retirement,  he  will  re- 
main an  inspiration  in  the  quest  for 
Federal  education  programs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  A.  MACON,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 17.  1993.  Wetumpka,  AL,  lost 
one  of  its  favorite  sons  when  attorney 
Joe  A.  Macon,  Jr.  died  of  complications 
associated  with  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant surgery.  A  Wetumpka  native  and 
lifelong  resident,  Joe  was  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Elmore  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee.  He  was  a 
1974  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law. 

Joe  was  a  friendly  and  outgoing  per- 
son who  was  very  active  in  community 
and  civic  affairs.  He  was  a  former 
Elmore  County  memorial  chairman  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Lions  Club,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  AmSouth  Bank's  Elmore 
County  branch,  and  the  Alabama 
Alumni  Association.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Elmore  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  American  Bar  Associations. 

Joe  came  from  a  family  devoted  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people  in  Alabama.  His  father.  Judge 
Joe  A.  Macon,  Sr,,  was  one  of  the 
State's  finest  circuit  judges.  Joe  Jr. 
had  a  wealth  of  friends  who  respected 
him  in  every  way.  I  visited  him  several 
times  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  ever  fought  hard- 
er to  beat  an  illness  than  Joe  did. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
Joe's   wife,   Jo   Puryear  Macon,   their 


sons,  Joe  and  John,  and  his  parents, 
Joe  Macon,  Sr.  and  Helen  N.  Macon  in 
the  wake  of  their  tremendous  loss. 
Joe's  legacy  was  one  of  truly  serving 
others,  and  that  is  what  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  will  always  re- 
member him  for. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  ALABAMA;  1993  NCAA  DI- 
VISION II  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
glorious  December  day  in  Alabama, 
where  enthusiasm  crackled  in  the  air 
and  you  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of 
college  football  records  being  broken. 
I'm  talking  about  the  1993  NCAA  Divi- 
sion II  National  Football  Champion- 
ship game,  played  at  Braly  Municipal 
Stadium  in  Florence  before  a  national 
television  audience  and  a  vocal  home- 
team  crowd  of  almost  16,000  fans. 

This  year  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  attending  this  match-up  between  the 
University  of  North  Alabama  Lions  and 
the  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Indians.  It  was  indeed  a  title  bout,  de- 
scribed by  the  media  as  a  heavyweight 
match,  with  a  heart-stopping  fourth 
quarter  victory  that  will  be  the  talk  of 
NCAA  Division  II  football  for  years  to 
come. 

The  UNA  Lions  took  a  14-3  lead  early 
on,  but  from  there  on  the  game  was  a 
tooth-and-nail  battle.  With  45  seconds 
remaining,  the  score  was  tied  at  34.  In 
a  phenomenal  69-yard,  six  play  drive, 
sophomore  quarterback  Cody  Gross 
took  in  the  winning  touchdown,  giving 
UNA  the  victory  at  41  to  34. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  a  championship  game 
should  be.  The  UNA  Lions  showed 
America  the  incredible  quality  and 
competitiveness  of  Division  II  football. 
This  is  the  first  national  football 
championship  in  the  45-year  history  of 
the  Lion  program,  with  the  team 
smashing  more  than  70  school  and  con- 
ference records  in  the  process. 

In  this  incredible  1993  season.  UNA 
Coach  Bobby  Wallace  has  led  his  team 
to  the  following  honors  and  awards: 
NCAA  Division  II  National  Champions; 
Gulf  South  Conference  Champions;  the 
Asa  Bushnell  Bowl  from  the  National 
Football  Foundation  and  College  Hall 
of  Fame,  Inc.;  the  Sears  National 
Championship  Trophy  from  the  Amer- 
ican Football  Coaches  Association; 
NCAA  Division  II  Statistical  Champion 
in  Rushing  Offense;  and  the  NCAA  Di- 
vision II  Statistical  Champion  in  Net 
Punting. 

UNA'S  Lions  also  have  the  Nation's 
longest  current  winning  streaks.  This, 
Mr.  President,  bears  repeating.  UNA'S 
14-0  season  is  the  longest  current  win- 
ning streak  in  NCAA  football  on  all 
levels.  This  is  a  longer  winning  streak 
than  our  State's  undefeated  Division  I 
team.  Auburn,  who  finished  their  sea- 
son at  11-0.  UNA  is  the  first  school  in 


the  Gulf  South  Conference's  22-year 
history  to  post  a  perfect  record. 

This  is  a  tremendous  credit  to  Coach 
Bobby  Wallace,  who  joined  the  Lions  in 
1987.  His  stellar  career  has  included 
coaching  positions  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, Mississippi  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Coach  Wal- 
lace is  building  a  tradition  of  excel- 
lence. While  at  UNA,  he  has  produced 
nine  Ail-Americans,  25  first-team  All- 
Gulf  South  Conference  selections  and 
more  than  a  dozen  Academic  All-Gulf 
South  Conference  picks.  Following  the 
victory  over  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Coach  Wallace  told  re- 
porters that  the  whole  season  had  been 
like  a  dream  come  true.  But  no  dream 
translates  into  reality  without  tremen- 
dous effort,  hard  work  and  vision.  And 
for  this  Coach  Wallace  and  his  deter- 
mined players  deserve  tremendous 
credit. 

And  what  of  those  determined  play- 
ers? These  dedicated  young  men  are 
living  up  to  the  regal  purple  and  gold 
school  colors,  matching  the  kingly 
qualities  of  their  lion  mascot  and 
building  a  royal  football  dynasty. 
Quarterback  Cody  Gross  is  only  a  soph- 
omore. So  is  Isreal  Raybon,  the  defen- 
sive end  who's  breathtaking  blocked 
punt  in  the  fourth  quarter  turned  the 
game  around.  Also  part  of  the  sopho- 
more line-up  are  Demetrea  Shelton, 
the  split  end  who  contributed  2  touch- 
downs. Ail-American  linebacker  Ron- 
ald McKinnon  and  All-Gulf  South  Con- 
ference linebacker  Keith  Humphrey, 
among  others.  Five  out  of  the  six  offen- 
sive linemen  are  underclassmen.  All- 
Conference  place  kicker  Jamie  Stod- 
dard is  a  freshman.  With  this  incredible 
talent  returning  to  play  next  season,  I 
hope  to  cheer  them  on  to  a  second  na- 
tional championship  next  December. 

Over  the  years,  my  beloved  State  of 
Alabama  has  given  rise  to  many  ath- 
letic champions.  In  fact,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  UNA  has  grabbed  the  na- 
tional spotlight.  In  addition  to  this 
season's  football  championship.  UNA 
has  two  previous  national  titles  in  bas- 
ketball. Such  excellence  is  fostered  in 
part  through  community  involvement 
and  interest  in  our  young  people.  Com- 
munities throughout  Alabama  gather 
every  fall  Friday  night  to  cheer  the 
local  high  school  team.  These  same 
fans  follow  players  as  they  graduate 
from  high  school  and  continue  to  play 
in  college.  The  sense  of  community 
pride  grows  to  State  pride  when  one 
team  distinguishes  itself  as  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  And  it  is  indeed  with  this 
great  pride  that  I  rise  to  congratulate 
the  University  of  North  Alabama  and 
join  in  the  resounding  cheer.  "Go 
Lions." 


fall  of  legislation  authorizing  the  mint- 
ing and  sale  of  a  commemorative  coin 
honoring  one  of  our  best-loved  Presi- 
dents and  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  figures  of  the  20th  century- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Next  year 
will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
FDR's  death. 

President  Kennedy  once  remarked 
before  his  own  tragic  death  that  all 
Americans  old  enough  to  remember 
could  recall  where  they  were  when  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt. Even  those  with  only  a  faint  re- 
membrance of  him.  or  none  at  all.  are 
nonetheless,  touched  by  his  legacy.  Ide- 
ological and  political  views  notwith- 
standing, no  one  can  say  that  the  Roo- 
sevelt Presidency  did  not  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  on  our  Nation. 

His  12  years  in  office — longer  than 
any  other  Chief  Executive — defined 
what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
modern  presidency.  He  is  ranked  today 
among  our  greatest  Presidents,  and  a 
fair  number  of  historians,  academics, 
and  citizens-at-large  call  him  the  best 
we've  ever  had. 

In  1955,  Congress  established  the  FDR 
Memorial  Commission  and  authorized 
it  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  a  na- 
tional memorial  honoring  the  late 
President's  life  and  legacy  to  the  Na- 
tion. In  1978,  the  memorial  design  by 
Lawrence  Halprin  was  approved. 
Groundbreaking  took  place  in  1991  and 
the  projected  completion  date  is  1996. 

The  memorial  will  encompass  7'/^ 
acres  in  West  Potomac  Park  on  the 
Tidal  Basin.  In  a  park-like  setting,  it 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  four  outdoor 
galleries,  each  one  depicting  one  of  his 
terms  in  office.  Water,  in  various 
states  of  activity,  flows  its  way  con- 
tinuously the  length  of  the  memorial. 

Five  American  sculptors  are  creating 
vivid  images  of  President  Roosevelt, 
showcasing  major  events  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  including  a  statute 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  This  will  mark 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  First 
Lady  has  been  included  in  a  Presi- 
dential memorial. 

In  1992,  Congress  mandated  the  FDR 
Memorial  Commission  to  raise  $10  mil- 
lion in  private  funds  for  construction 
of  the  $50  million  memorial.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  commemorative 
coin  will  likely  raise  half  the  amount 
to  be  raised  from  the  privator  sector. 
All  its  profits  will  go  for  construction 
of  the  memorial;  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  for  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill  to  enable  the  FDR  Memorial  Com- 
mission to  raise  a  portion  of  the  funds 
to  complete  the  memorial  by  1996. 


THE  FDR  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN 
AND  MEMORIAL 

Mr.   HEFLIN.    Mr.    President,    I   was 
proud  to  be  added  as^  a  cosponsor  last 


THE  MIDEAST 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  three  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  summa- 
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rize  travel  of  congressional  delegations 
during  the  recent  recess,  and  they  ar- 
ticulate and  summarize  a  number  of 
the  findings  which  this  Senator  made. 
They  are  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  captioned  "Capitalism's 
March  in  Asia,"  dated  January  28,  1994; 
an  article  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of 
Pittsburgh,  dated  January  27,  1994,  con- 
cerning the  Mideast;  and'  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Post,  dated  January  11, 
1994,  concerning  Syrian  Jews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  28.  1994] 

Capitalisms  March  in  Asia 

(By  Arlen  Specter) 

The  Senate  vote  this  week  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo on  Vietnam  recogTiizes  the  tremendous 
potential  for  trade  with  our  former  enemy 
and  the  entire  region.  Americans  are  just  be- 
ginning to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  two-way 
trade  with  the  Asian-Pacific  Rim  already  ex- 
ceeds our  commerce  with  the  European 
Union,  or  a  combination  of  our  North  and 
South  American  neighbors. 

This  potential  for  incredsed  trade  and 
more  U.S.  jobs  springs  from  the  fact  that 
capitalism  is  on  the  march  in  Asia.  If  Adam 
Smith  and  Karl  Marx  could  visit  Beijing  and 
Hanoi  today,  they  would  be  shocked  to  see 
countries  like  China  and  Communist  Viet- 
nam sprinting  toward  capitalism. 

Ofricially  they  call  it  a  "socialist  market 
economy."  an  oxymoron  that  may  be  the 
practical  answer  for  countries  not  wanting 
to  admit  their  wish  to  abandon  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  planned  economy  for  the  rewards 
of  individual  initiative. 

On  the  same  day  in  early  January  when 
our  delegation  of  seven  U.S.  senators  heard 
China's  Premier  Li  Peng  in  Beijing  extol  the 
theoretical  virtues  of  socialism,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  People's  Congress 
announced  plans  to  copy  economic  legisla- 
tion from  capitalist  countries. 

Our  delegation  heard  a  similar  message  on 
our  visit  to  Hanoi.  A  young  official  from  the 
Vietnam  Ministry  of  Trade  was  succinct  in 
stating  that  the  private  sector  was  more  ef- 
fective than  state  ownership  because  "people 
work  harder  for  their  own  pockets."  Looking 
to  Western  political  ideology.  Vietnam's 
most  powerful  political  figure.  Secretary 
General  Moy  of  the  Communist  Party, 
claimed  that  his  country  sought  to  follow 
Abraham  Lincoln's  model  of  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Statistics  show  China's  gross  national 
product  growing  at  about  10%  a  year.  Li 
Peng  boasted  of  a  trillion-dollar  Chinese 
market  in  urging  our  delegation  to  renew 
most-favored-nation  status  for  China.  Simi- 
larly in  Thailand.  Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  we 
heard  of  multibillion-doUar  U.S.  opportuni- 
ties in  hydropower.  telecommunications,  air 
and  rail  transport,  automobiles  and  environ- 
mental projects. 

In  all  these  countries,  U.S.  businessmen 
urged  our  delegation  to  delink  trade  inter- 
ests from  human  rights  and  even  the  MIA 
issue.  Frank  Hawke,  representing  Citibank's 
global  finance  operation  in  Asia,  noted  that 
about  half  of  his  company's  $2  billion  annual 
profits  came  from  developing  countries. 
Members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Beijing  chided  our  policy  of  lectur- 
ing China  on  human  rights  when  23.000  peo- 
ple were  murdered  annually  in  the  U.S.  and 
our  cities  were  virtual  war  zones. 

When  we  objected  to  China's  missile  sales. 
Li  Peng  chastised  us  for  being  the  world's 


number  one  "big  brother"  in  arms  sales.  In- 
donesian officials  expressed  concern  about 
the  continuation  of  their  trade  privileges 
when  our  delegation  raised  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  East  Timor  and  labor  condi- 
tions generally. 

Those  protests  suggest  that  our  conditions 
for  trade  preferences  are  having  an  effect. 
Access  to  our  markets  at  reduced  tariff  rates 
is  vital  to  Beijing's  and  Jakarta's  trade,  so 
we  should  continue  our  leverage  on  human 
rights  and  arms  sales  without  breaking  the 
lever.  It  is  obviously  a  judgment  call  as  to 
how  hard  to  press;  but  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  and  we  are  having  signifi- 
cant success,  as  evidenced  by  China's  recent 
concession  to  allow  greater  inspection  of 
manufacturing  in  their  prisons. 

Regrettably,  a  tough  trade  policy  and 
sanctions  also  seem  necessary  to  enforce 
U.S.  property  rights.  China  has  flooded  our 
markets  with  illegal  textile  trans-shipments. 
After  cutting  their  import  quotas,  we  have 
finally  extracted  commitments  from  China 
to  stop  the  illegal  trans-shipments  of  tex- 
tiles, but  that  will  have  to  be  monitored 
closely  to  ensure  compliance. 

Responding  to  longstanding  U.S.  com- 
plaints. Thailand  is  finally  enacting  tough 
legislation  and  establishing  a  special  court 
for  enforcing  intellectual  property  rights. 
Similarly,  Indonesia  needs  continuing  pres- 
sure and  monitoring  to  fulfill  existing  prom- 
ises to  respect  U.S.  copyrights. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems,  the  big  pic- 
ture suggests  enormous  U.S.  opportunities  in 
the  Pacific  Rim.  China's  Deputy  Power  Bu- 
reau Director  Yu  Fomin  was  outspoken  in 
his  preference  for  U.S.  products  over  those  of 
France  and  other  competitors.  Within  the 
next  decade.  Indonesia  will  provide  a  market 
or  infra-structure  development  in  excess  of 
$100  billion. 

The  potential  for  U.S.  business  develop- 
ment in  Indonesia  is  illustrated  by  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  copper-gold  mine  being  devel- 
oped by  Freeport-McMoRan  Inc.  in  Timika 
in  east  Indonesia.  In  the  past  five  years,  that 
talented  and  ambitious  U.S.  company  has  de- 
veloped the  world's  third  largest  copper 
mine,  creating  thousands  of  new  jobs  there 
and  in  the  U.S. 

The  problems  of  balancing  competing  in- 
terests in  economic  development  were  kept 
in  perspective  when  we  talked  to  Thailand's 
King  Phumiphon,  who  told  us  that  his  favor- 
ite hydro-dam  project  was  deferred  because 
of  community  protests.  We  understood  con- 
stituent pressures  on  U.S.  senators,  but  we 
asked  why  that  would  affect  a  monarch.  The 
king  responded:  "They'd  demonstrate." 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Jan.  11,  1994] 

Senator  Reports  Assad  Is  allowing  Exit 

OF  Jew.s 

(By  Arlen  Specter) 

Outlet  diplomacy  seems  to  have  worked  for 
Syrian  Jews,  who  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  Damascus  and  Aleppo  in  large  numbers 
in  the  last  18  months  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  Syria's  policy  in  April  1992.. 

When  I  first  urged  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Shara  almost  a  decade  ago  to  allow  Syrian 
Jewish  women  to  immigrate  to  the  U.S.  be- 
cause there  were  such  limited  opportunities 
for  marriage  in  Syria,  he  responded  that 
they  were  content  and  should  remain. 

In  a  meeting  with  President  Assad  more 
than  six  years  ago.  he  repeated  that  state- 
ment, adding  that  Sryia  was  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel-  it  would  be  unwise,  he  argued  to 
allow  immigration  which  might  strengthen 
the  enemy. 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Da- 
mascus and  congressional  visitors,  with  then 


Rep.  Steve  Solarz  (D-N.Y.)  at  the  forefront, 
continued  to  press  Syria  officials  to  let  the 
Jews  go.  President  Bush  is  reported  to  have 
pressed  the  issue  in  his  meeting  with  Assad 
in  Geneva  in  1990. 

In  a  meeting  with  Assad  the  same  year.  I 
again  insisted  that  Jewish  women  in  Syria 
were  being  deprived  of  a  fair  opportunity  to 
marry  because  of  the  limited  number  of  Jew- 
ish men  there.  Assad  responded  with  a  ro- 
mantic offer  that  he  would  allow  any  Jewish 
woman  to  leave  when  a  suitor  came  to  Syria 
and  took  her  to  the  U.S.  to  marry.  That  offer 
was  relayed  to  the  active  Syrian  Jewish 
community  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere. 

Referring  to  that  offer  last  month  in  a 
meeting  with  a  visiting  congressional  dele- 
gation in  Damascus,  Assad  chided  me  that 
not  one  man  took  him  up  on  his  offer.  I  re- 
plied that,  being  married  myself.  I  had  done 
all  I  could  by  publicizing  his  offer. 

At  the  meeting.  Assad  said  Syria  had 
changed  its  policy  in  April  1992,  allowing 
Jews  to  emigrate — as  long  as  it  was  not  to  Is- 
rael—once external  pressures  had  ceased. 

According  to  statistics  verified  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  Syrian  Jewish  community,  almost 
2.600  of  Syria's  3.800  Jews  had  been  permitted 
visas.  But  concern  was  expressed  for  the 
more  than  800  who  had  not  been  granted 
visas. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher was  in  Damascus  on  Dec.  5.  he  an- 
nounced that  Syrian  officials  would  grant 
visas  to  the  balance  of  Syria's  Jewish  resi- 
dents by  the  end  of  1993.  Members  of  the  Da- 
mascus Jewish  community  asked  our  con- 
gressional delegation  to  obtain  such  con- 
firmation in  our  meetings  with  Assad  and 
Shara. 

Assad  and  Shara  did  confirm,  in  Dec.  15 
and  16  meetings  that  the  visas  would  be  is- 
sued, but  there  remained  some  ambiguity  as 
to  whether  all  the  visas  would  be  issued  on 
schedule. 

Assad  insisted  that  many  Jews  did  not 
wish  to  leave  Syria  and  some  who  had  de- 
parted wished  to  return— referring  to  a  letter 
he  had  recently  received.  He  also  stated  that 
the  issued  and  unused  visas  showed  there 
were  Syrian  Jews  who  really  wanted  to  stay, 
but  had  obtained  the  travel  permits  because 
of  external  pressure. 

Whether  all  visas  will  be  issued  on  sched- 
ule or  whether  some  Syrian  Jews  may  wish 
to  remain,  the  important  fact  is  Syria's 
change  of  policy  is  in  permitting  Jewish  im- 
migration. This  significant  policy  change 
may  be  due  to  Syria's  interest  in  closer  ties 
with  the  U.S..  and  the  timely  issuance  of  the 
new  visas  may  be  related  to  Assad's  meeting 
Sunday  with  President  Clinton  in  Geneva. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Damascus  in  1984.  I  re- 
ceived a  very  cool  reception.  When  I  returned 
in  1988.  after  Assad  had  been  told  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  the  previous  spring  in  Moscow 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  no  longer  finance 
Syria.  President  Assad  met  with  me  for  more 
than  4'/2  hours— evidencing  real  interest  in 
U.S. -Syrian  relations. 

At  that  time  Syria  was  totally  uninter- 
ested in  peace  negotiations  with  Israel:  that 
situation  has  also  changed.  In  our  December 
visit,  Assad  insisted  his  country  was  ready 
for  a  comprehensive  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

This  change  in  Syrian  policy  certainly 
may  benefit  the  entire  region.  It  is  a  very 
good  sign  of  the  times  that  Syria  has  been 
willing  to  "let  our  people  go." 

[From  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  Pittsburgh, 
Jan.  27.  1994] 
Specter  Sees  Sea-Change  in  Mid-East 
(By  Arlen  Specter) 
Our  Congressional  delegation's  plane  land- 
ed in  Cairo  last  month— simultaneously  with 


the  arrivals  of  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
and  PLO  Chairman  Arafat,  so  we  had  the 
unique  opportunity  to  hear  their  views  oji 
the  impasse  concerning  Israel's  withdrawal 
from  Jericho  and  Gaza.  We  heard  about  the 
region's  fast-moving  developments  from 
Egypt's  President  Mubarak.  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Assad,  Crown  Prince  Hassan  of  Jordan 
and  the  Palestian  negotiators. 

Among  the  swirling  impressions,  these 
stand  out: 

1.  The  past  immutable  positions  of  the 
Mid-East  adversaries  have  changed  dramati- 
cally: 

2.  The  uniform  desire  for  comprehensive 
peace  overshadows  the  parties'  bitter  dis- 
agreements; 

3.  The  U.S.  has  not  yet  become  accustomed 
to  its  greater  power  and  prestige  resulting 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  the  only  game  in  town— the  only  su- 
perpower in  the  world. 

Arafat  arrived  at  Egypt's  presidential  of- 
fice when  our  delegation  was  talking  to  Mu- 
barak, so  a  meeting  was  hastily  arranged  for 
us  to  meet  with  him. 

A  year  ago.  Israelis  dealt  with  Arafat  at 
the  risk  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Now  their 
top  officials  travel  extensively  to  negotiate 
with  him.  So.  U.S.  Senators  are  interested  in 
talking  to  Arafat  because  his  views  count. 

The  bottom  line:  he's  effusive:  he's  elusive, 
he  insists  he  wants  to  work  it  out.  It's  worth 
trying  in  light  of  Rabin's  optimism  that  the 
borders  can  be  made  secure  and  the  size  of 
the  Jericho  province  can  be  negotiated. 

Three  days  later  in  Damascus,  we  heard 
Syria's  President  Assad  exhort  Israel  to  ex- 
pedite discussions  for  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement.  A  few  years  earlier  he  had  sum- 
marily dismissed  such  negotiations.  When  I 
first  traveled  to  Damascus  almost  a  decade 
ago.  the  Syrian  antagonism  to  the  U.S.  was 
fierce. 

By  1988.  after  being  told  by  Gorbachev  in 
Moscow  the  previous  spring  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  no  longer  finance  the  Syrian 
military.  President  Assad  was  at  least  will- 
ing to  meet  with  a  U.S.  Senator.  But,  at  that 
time,  he  totally  rejected  any  dealings  with 
Israel  because  he  said  it  sought  total  control 
of  the  region  "from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphra- 
tes." 

In  last  month's  meeting,  Assad  had  totally 
changed  his  attitude,  and  in  his  January 
meeting  with  President  Clinton,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  "normalize"  relations  with 
Israel. 

Where  and  how  do  we  go  from  here? 

First,  we  must  comprehend  the  vast  dif- 
ferences between  Israeli  and  Arab  views  of 
the  facts.  It  goes  far  beyond  perceptions.  It 
is  a  truism  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion,  but  not  his  own  facts.  In  the 
Mid-East,  there  is  a  curious  reversal  of  that 
dlcturm. 

They  share  the  same  opinion  that  a  com- 
prehensive peace  must  be  found,  but  they 
disagree  on  historical  and  currently-opera- 
tive facts. 

While  it  is  dangerous  to  cut  anyone  short 
on  venting  feelings  or  perceptions  about  the 
past  or  even  the  present  facts,  perhaps  the 
best  approach  is  to  focus  on  objectives  and 
what  the  parties  can  agree  on  what  the  facts 
should  be  for  the  future. 

Second,  while  virtually  impossible  for  poli- 
ticians, the  parties  should  lower  expecta- 
tions and  avoid  the  inflammatory  gen- 
eralizations that  border  on,  if  not  pass,  the 
line  of  misrepresentation. 

Rabin  emphasized  that  the  current  agree- 
ment deals  only  with  the  interim  and  leaves 
permanent  arrangements  to  future  negotia- 
tions. 


Saeb  Erekai.  vice  chairman  of  the  Pal- 
estinian negotiating  team,  conceded  that  a 
Palestinian  state  is  not  mandated  by  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  although  it  is  his 
hope. 

Third,  the  U.S.  must  stay  intensively  and 
extensively  engaged  while  meticulously  leav- 
ing the  ultimate  decisions  to  the  parties 
themselves.  Perhaps  U.S.  observers  should  be 
silently  present  during  the  negotiations. 

Since  the  U.S.  presses  each  side  for 
debriefings  after  each  session,  why  not  be 
present?  Such  a  presence  could  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  parties  and  promote  realis- 
tic positions  and  even  compromises. 

From  our  meetings  with  the  region's  lead- 
ers. Israeli  citizens  and  Palestinians  in  Gaza 
and  Jericho,  there  is  no  doubt  that  U.S.  sug- 
gestions or  persuasion  could  tip  the  deli- 
cately balanced  Mid-East  scales.  For  dif- 
ferent reasons,  each  party  looks  to  some  fu- 
ture largesse  or  favor  from  the  U.S. 

Without  costly  commitments,  the  U.S.  can 
use  its  stature  to  promote  peace  for  the  Mid- 
East's  benefit. 

It  is  a  totally  different  region  from  a  dec- 
ade ago  or  even  a  year  ago.  The  momentum 
favors  peace. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3759, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making  emergency  sup- 
pjemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Brown  Amendment  No.  1444,  to  delete 
funds  for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(2)  Murkowski  Amendment  No.  1445.  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Federal 
spending  priorities  need  to  be  reevaluated  in 
light  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  California 
and  other  frequently  occurring  natural  disas- 
ters and  that  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  checkoff  should  be  replaced  with 
a  checkoff  for  Federal  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance. 

(3)  Kerry  Amendment  No.  1452.  to  reduce 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998. 

(4)  Feingold  Amendment  No.  1453.  to  strike 
provisions  relating  to  appropriations  for 
international  peacekeeping. 

(5)  Durenberger  Amendment  No.  1454.  to  es- 
tablish a  national  disaster  relief  trust  fund 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.MENT  no.  1452 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 


about  amendment  No.  1452.  an  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kerry  would  reduce  the  1994  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense  by  about  $4 
billion.  I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  recall  that  Congress  has 
already  reduced  DOD's  budget  in  1994 
by  more  than  $18  billion.  Moreover,  in 
each  and  every  year  of  the  past  10 
years.  Congress  has  cut  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  defense.  We  have  already  cut 
defense  spending  drastically. 

To  graphically  demonstrate  what  I 
am  saying.  Madam  President,  3  years 
ago  the  Army  had  18  divisions;  2  years 
from  now  we  will  have  10.  Three  years 
ago  the  Navy  had  nearly  600  ships;  2 
years  from  now  we  will  have  350  ships. 

This  applies  to  all  services.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  the  drawdown.  As 
a  result,  this  committee,  ever  since  I 
have  been  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, has  always  come  forth  with  an  ap- 
propriated recommendation  which  is 
vastly  less  than  that  requested  by  the 
administration.  So,  as  far  as  cuts  are 
concerned,  we  have  done  that.  In  fact, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  already  re- 
scinds more  than  $900  million  from 
DOD.  That  is  further  reductions,  be- 
yond that  of  fiscal  year  1994,  reductions 
that  will  tax  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  meet  the  base  closure  require- 
ments. Cutting  another  $4  billion  is 
simply  insupportable. 

The  amendment  addresses  specific 
programs  which  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider individually.  First,  on  the  Tri- 
dent missiles,  section  1204  of  this 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  the  continued  procurement  of 
Trident  D-5  missiles  or  for  the 
backfitting  of  older  submarines  carry- 
ing the  C-4  missiles  to  the  D-5  configu- 
ration. 

The  Senate  has  already  addressed 
this  issue.  We  did  so  3  months  ago.  It 
voted  against  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  to  terminate  the  D-5 
missile  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  bill.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1994  defense  appropriations  bill,  the 
Congress  required  the  President  to  re- 
view this  program.  The  President  has 
completed  this  review  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
strongly  support  continuing  the  Tri- 
dent D-5  missile  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has,  accordingly,  requested  fund- 
ing to  procure  an  additional  18  Trident 
D-5  missiles  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Next,  the  Titan  4  missile  launch  sys- 
tem. The  Kerry  amendment  would  also 
rescind  $350  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Titan  4  missile  program.  Con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  this  amendment, 
the  money  proposed  for  rescission  was 
requested  and  appropriated  for  launch 
support  costs  of  missiles  already  built 
and  long  lead  for  future  missiles.  The 
rescission  of  $350  million  will  not  stop 
the  production  of  Titan  4  missiles  but 
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will  prevent  the  launch  of  national 
payloads. 

The  Titan  4  missile  is  our  Nation's 
only  heavy-lift  missile  in  the  inven- 
tory. With  a  current  maximum  payload 
of  31.400  pounds,  the  Titan  4  is  the  only 
system  that  can  launch,  for  example, 
MILSTAR  satellites,  defense  support 
program  satellites,  and  certain  classi- 
fied payloads.  The  production  require- 
ments of  this  missile  are  based  upon 
the  need  to  launch  these  payloads  into 
orbit.  So.  when  the  Department  builds 
a  payload,  it  builds  a  missile  to  launch 
this  payload. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  shortsighted 
and  wasteful  to  build  a  payload,  a  sat- 
ellite, and  not  the  system  because  of 
this  limitation.  It  takes  up  to  3  years 
to  build  this  missile  and,  if  the  missile 
production  is  limited  and  there  is  a  na- 
tional strategic  requirement  to  launch 
this  satellite,  the  Department  may  be 
unable  to  do  this  launch  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  missile  available  for  the 
launch. 

So  here  we  have  a  two-pronged  pro- 
gram; one,  to  build  a  payload,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  a  satellite,  and  then 
to  build  a  missile  to  carry  this  satellite 
into  the  atmosphere.  This  amendment 
would  say.  cut  out  the  launch  but  not 
the  payload.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Now  if  I  may  comment  on  another 
section  that  reduces  funding  for  intel- 
ligence programs,  and  this  amendment 
would  reduce  such  funding  by  about  $1 
billion.  Madam  President,  the  intel- 
ligence budget  has  already  been  cut  by 
almost  18  percent  over  the  past  2  years. 
An  additional  reduction  of  $1  billion 
would  severely  hamper  the  intelligence 
community's  ability  to  provide 
decisionmakers  and  policymakers  with 
information  on  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  this  country. 

These  issues  include  nuclear  pi"o- 
liferation  by  North  Korea — this  has 
been  on  the  front  pages  (or  the  past  3 
or  4  months— peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Bosnia  and  Somalia,  as  well  as  terror- 
ist threats  against  American  citizens 
and  property. 

Congress  has  worked  in  close  part- 
nership with  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity to  refine  the  intelligence  budget 
without  detrimentally  affecting  this 
country's  national  security.  This  re- 
duction, as  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment, would  result  in  a  termination  of 
programs  and  activities  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Next  is  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Program.  The  Kerry  amendment  pro- 
poses a  rescission  of  $900  million.  This. 
Madam  President,  will  throw  the  U.S. 
effort  to  develop  missile  defenses  into 
chaos.  Hearing  this.  I  suppose  some  of 
my  colleagues  would  say.  "Why  do  we 
need  missile  defenses?"  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  missile  defenses  against 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  defense  system 
to  protect  this  Nation  from  missile 
launches  from  the  old  Soviet  Union. 


The  original  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Organization  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  was  $3,637  billion.  This  organi- 
zation has  just  now  completed  a  re- 
structuring to  accommodate  the  $1  bil- 
lion reduction  that  we  imposed.  This 
organization  plans  to  spend  over  $1.6 
billion  to  develop  theater  missile  de- 
fense systems  to  protect  our  deployed 
troops. 

What  are  theater  missile  defense  sys- 
tems? During  Desert  Storm,  we  heard 
much  about  the  Scud  missile.  This  is 
the  missile  system  that  can  knock 
down  the  Scud.  The  Patriot  system  is 
part  of  this  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Organization.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  Minuteman  missile.  We  are  talking 
about  these  smaller  systems  to  protect 
our  deployed  troops.  If  this  rescission 
action  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  no 
funds  for  the  management  of  these  pro- 
grams, for  research  and  technologists 
to  make  our  theater  missile  defenses 
more  effective.  It  will  just  put  it  out  of 
business.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  when 
Members  of  this  body  spent  much  time 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Patriot,  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  the  damaging 
potential  of  the  Scud.  This  was  our  an- 
swer to  it,  and  now  this  amendment 
would  cut  it  out. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Follow-on  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem. Madam  President,  the  amendment 
proposes  to  rescind  funds  from  this  sys- 
tem, which  we  call  FEWS.  FEWS  wa5 
planned  to  increase  our  capability  to 
provide  early  warning  of  missile 
launches  to  protect  our  troops,  protect 
our  Nation,  replacing  the  current  De- 
fense Support  Program  Satellite  Net- 
work. 

The  FEWS  program  continued  during 
the  early  months  of  fiscal  year  1994 
while  the  Department  reconsidered  its 
plans  for  an  upgrade  of  our  Early 
Warning  Satellite  Network. 

Most  of  these  funds  are  already  obli- 
gated and  over  $70  million  have  been 
spent.  Any  remaining  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  the  FEWS  develop- 
ment to  the  Pentagon's  restructured 
Early  Warning  Program,  and  for  other 
legitimate  close-out  costs.  The  Air 
Force  has  stated  that  the  FEWS  pro- 
gram termination  will  exceed  $20  mil- 
lion. Put  simply.  Madam  President, 
these  funds  have  already  been  spent.  So 
there  is  nothing  to  rescind. 

The  next  item  is  on  Department  of 
Defense  recruiting.  The  Kerry  amend- 
ment proposes  to  reduce  funds  for  DOD 
recruiting  programs  by  about  $33  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  also  calls  for  con- 
solidating the  military  services  re- 
cruiting program.  Based  upon  data  and 
testimony  that  the  committee  received 
from  the  Department  during  last  year's 
budget  review,  the  Congress  added 
about  $60  million  for  recruiting. 

Madam  President,  you  may  be  won- 
dering why  is  recruiting  important?  I 
think  we  should  remind  ourselves  that 
our  military  is  made  up  of  volunteers. 


We  are  not  drafting  our  young  men  and 
women.  They  are  volunteers.  Less  than 
1  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  volunteer  to  serve  in  our  behalf 
and  stand  in  harm's  way  to  protect  our 
interests. 

In  recruiting,  obviously  because  of 
the  demands  upon  our  intellect — after 
all,  we  are  a  high-technology  military 
organization— we  try  to  recruit  at  least 
high  school  graduates  and.  if  possible, 
a  college  graduate.  There  are  not  too 
many  of  them.  We  try  our  best  not  to 
go  below  that. 

We  have  several  categories,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday.  Category  1  you 
very  seldom  recruit.  This  is  the  Albert 
Einstein  of  our  Nation.  Category  2's 
are  college  graduates.  A  few  would  vol- 
unteer. But  if  we  ask  ourselves  would 
we  urge  our  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  college  graduates  to  put  on  the  uni- 
form, I  think  the  answer  would  be  no. 
We  have  plans  for  them  and  the  plans 
do  not  include  military  service. 

Category  3's  are  high  school  grad- 
uates. This  makes  up  the  bulk  of  our 
military.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the  re- 
cruiting of  category  4's — these  are  men 
and  women  with  IQ's  of  less  than  100 — 
to  a  minimum,  less  than  1  percent;  if  at 
all  possible,  none  at  all.  But  we  found 
it  necessary  because  of  recruiting 
shortages  to  dip  into  category  4"s.  A 
year  ago,  it  was  less  than  1  percent. 
This  year  because  of  the  drawdown,  be- 
cause of  the  cut  in  expenditures,  our 
recruiting  of  category  4's  has  gone  up 
to  11  percent. 

I  am  concerned.  Madam  President.  In 
the  1970's— and  many  of  us  look  back  to 
that  period  with  some  horror  when  we 
found  this  Nation  with  hollow  military 
forces.  By  hollow  forces,  I  will  just  give 
one  example  which  I  provided  yester- 
day. 

Very  few  Americans  recall  that  dur- 
ing that  period,  about  one-third  of  our 
naval  vessels  were  not  ready  for  com- 
bat. These  were  not  old,  decrepit  ships; 
these  were  brand  new  ships.  But  we  did 
not  have  the  personnel  to  man  these 
vessels  because  over  one-third  of  our 
recruits,  about  35  percent  of  our  re- 
cruits, were  category  4.  College  grad- 
uates were  not  volunteering;  high 
school  graduates  were  not  volunteer- 
ing. So  we  had  to  depend  upon  category 
4's  to  fill  the  slots  in  our  ranks.  Now 
we  are  up  to  11  percent.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

We  also  have  an  ongoing  survey  to 
determine  the  propensity  to  recruit, 
the  propensity  to  enlist  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 

In  1  year's  time,  this  propensity  has 
dropped  40  percent.  We  have  been  doing 
the  survey  in  high  schools  throughout 
this  land. 

We  all  agree  that  a  military  is  nec- 
essary. If  it  is  necessary  and  we  cannot 
get  manpower  through  the  voluntary 
system,  then  I  suppose  we  will  have  to 
revive  our  Selective  Service  System, 
drafting  young  men  and  women. 


I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
consider  this  very  seriously — drafting. 

Today,  we  still  have  the  finest  mili- 
tary that  we  have  had  since  the  found- 
ing of  this  Nation.  This  little  amend- 
ment may  be  the  beginning  of  a  real 
downgrade  of  our  military. 

The  next  amendment,  if  I  may  touch 
on  it,  is  Navy  antisubmarine  warfare 
P-3  aircraft  squadrons.  This  amend- 
ment proposes  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  by  limiting 
expenditures.  It  says  that  funding  can- 
not be  expended  to  support  more  than 
31  squadrons  after  fiscal  year  1995,  26 
after  fiscal  year  1996,  23  after  fiscal 
year  1997.  and  18  after  fiscal  year  1998. 
It  also  says  that  the  President  would 
have  authority  to  waive  this  limitation 
if  he  feels  that  national  security  inter- 
ests would  so  dictate. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  microman- 
aging  the  Defense  Department.  This  is 
clearly  micromanaging  the  Defense  De- 
partment without  any  input  from  our 
military  commanders. 

Changes  in  the  numbers  of  P-3  squad- 
rons should  be  examined  in  the  context 
of  defense  force  structure  require- 
ments, not  in  a  rescission  bill.  I  hope 
that  we  will  keep  this  in  mind  when  we 
consider  the  Kerry  amendment. 

Finally,  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences.  Madam 
President,  as  you  are  well  aware,  I  al- 
ready addressed  this  issue  at  length 
yesterday,  and  I  stand  by  that  state- 
ment. It  would  wipe  out  this  medical 
school. 

Just  a  reminder.  As  I  indicated  just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing qualified  personnel  is  one  of  our 
biggest  problems.  The  area  that  is 
most  severely  impacted  by  recruiting 
and  retaining  would  be  in  the  area  of 
professionals — physicians.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  how  many  physicians  are 
we  aware  of  who  are  willing  to  place 
his  or  her  life  in  a  military  career  and 
serve  this  Nation  when  he  or  she  see 
their  brothers  and  sisters  out  in  the 
public  sector  making  5.  10  times  the  in- 
come that  they  are  making,  driving  a 
lovely  Mercedes  Benz,  living  in  palatial 
homes.  There  are  not  too  many. 

We  set  up  this  medical  school  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  make  military  medicine  a  ca- 
reer, and  we  have  been  fortunate.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  physicians  who  served  in 
Desert  Storm  were  graduates  of  this 
medical  school.  And  when  one  speaks 
of  retention,  these  statistics  are  amaz- 
ing. In  the  class  of  1981,  over  90  percent 
of  the  graduates  are  still  in  uniform, 
whereas,  of  Air  Force  Academy  grad- 
uates, about  52  percent  are  in  uniform; 
West  Point  graduates,  about  50  percent 
are  in  uniform;  and  Navy  graduates, 
about  the  same  number.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  50  percent  of  the  class  of 
1981  from  the  service  academies  still  in 
uniform.  But  just  think,  military  phy- 
sicians, over  90  percent.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  pleaded  to  go  out 


to  Desert  Storm.  We  had  difficulty  con- 
vincing those  physicians  in  the  Reserve 
units  to  go  out  there:  What  will  happen 
to  my  patients?  What  will  happen  to 
my  practice? 

This  amendment  will  wipe  out  this 
school.  Talk  about  cost-effectiveness. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
I  hope  that  when  we  consider  the  Kerry 
amendment,  we  will  keep  in  mind  the 
following;  I  am  certain,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  will  have  to  consider 
the  events  that  are  now  unfolding  in 
Bosnia.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  an- 
ticipate that  we  may  be  soon  consider- 
ing air  strikes,  air  strikes  by  our  Unit- 
ed States  Air  Force  and  Navy  attack 
aircraft  against  Serbian  artillery  posi- 
tions. 

At  a  time  like  this,  is  it  prudent  to 
reduce  funds  for  the  very  intelligence 
programs  which  we  need  to  identify 
these  targets?  This  amendment  would 
do  that.  It  would  blind  our  pilots.  Is 
this  the  time  to  cut  the  satellite  pro- 
grams that  give  our  forces  warning  of 
attacks?  I  hope  that  we  will  keep  this 
in  mind.  It  is  on  the  front  pages  of 
every  paper.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  participate  in  the  bombing  of 
Bosnia?  If  we  do  and  this  amendment 
passes,  then  we  are  putting  blindfolds 
over  our  pilots'  eyes. 

Madam  President,  if  we  expect  the  1 
percent  of  our  Nation  to  risk  their 
lives  and  stand  in  harm's  way,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  provide  them  with 
all  of  the  resources  necessary  so  that 
they  can  carry  out  their  mission  and 
get  home  to  their  loved  ones.  We  can- 
not do  any  less.  This  amendment  would 
take  away  their  protection,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  do  that. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

It  is  not  a  problem  then  for  consider- 
ation at  this  time.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come.  Madam  President,  when  we  can 
slash  the  Defense  Department  to  al- 
most nothing,  when  peace  will  come 
upon  this  planet.  But  much  as  we 
dream  about  that  moment,  that  has 
not  arrived  yet.  As  long  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  madmen,  terrorists,  and 
countries  with  strained  agendas,  I 
think  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
ready  force  of  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  stand  in  harm's  way. 

Madam  President,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  gather  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1455 

(Purpose;  To  amend  titles  II  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any 
proceeds  from  certain  criminal  activities 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dole.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  DAmato. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1455. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: 'If  an  individual  engages  in  a  crimi- 
nal activity  to  support  substance  abuse,  any 
proceeds  derived  from  such  activity  shall 
demonstrate  such  individual's  ability  to  en- 
gage in  substantial  gainful  activity.". 

(b)  Section  1614(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382(a)(3)(D))  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: "If  an  individual  engages  in  a  crimi- 
nal activity  to  support  substance  abuse,  any 
proceeds  derived  from  such  activity  shall 
demonstrate  such  individual's  ability  to  en- 
gage in  subistantial  gainful  activity.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  disability  determinations  con- 
ducted on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Dole,  Kassebaum.  D'Amato. 
Thurmond,  and  Gorton. 

From  time  to  time,  astounding  exam- 
ples of  absurd  Federal  spending  policies 
come  to  light  and  stop  us  in  our  tracks. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  to  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  addresses  a  situa- 
tion that  would  certainly  make  any- 
one's top  20  list  of  how  to  waste  tax 
dollars  and,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
mine our  efforts  in  the  war  against 
crime  and  illegal  drugs. 

I  offer  it  today  in  a  very  limited  form 
from  the  statement  I  made  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  took  the  floor  2  days  ago  to 
point  out  that  the  President  had  an- 
nounced a  $1.5  trillion  budget  proposal, 
and  that  his  national  drug  strategy 
would  shift  the  emphasis  from  drug- 
control  efforts  and  interdiction  toward 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  now  have  a  program  in  place 
through  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration that  keeps  money  flowing  to  al- 
coholics and  drug  addicts. 

Earlier  this  week  I  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  year-long  investigation  con- 
ducted by  my  staff  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  which  revealed  that 
last  year,  the  Federal  Government  paid 
over  $1.4  billion  in  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
Program  [DI]  and  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  [SSI]  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics. 

Amazingly,  fewer  than  one-third  of 
the  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  receiv- 
ing SSI  and  DI  payments  are  under  any 
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requirements  for  rehabilitation  or 
monitoring  by  the  SSA  on  how  they 
use  the  cash  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government — leaving  no  controls  in 
place  on  the  $1.1  billion  in  payments 
being  made  to  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics who  are  on  the  SSI  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  rolls. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  prob- 
ably come  to  no  surprise  to  anyone 
with  common  sense:  When  we  give  cash 
to  drug  addicts,  they  will  use  it  to  buy 
more  drugs.  But  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  essence  of  the  disability  policy  that 
we  have  in  effect  today. 

When  Congress  allowed  drug  and 
other  substance  abusers  to  receive  dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  SSI  and  dis- 
ability insurance  programs,  it  placed 
two  conditions  on  these  benefits.  First, 
that  the  drug  addict  or  alcoholic  re- 
ceive treatment;  and  second,  that  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  friend  or  rel- 
ative, or  even  an  institution,  receive 
the  benefits  on  behalf  of  the  addict  or 
alcoholic,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
money  from  simply  being  used  to  fuel  a 
drug  habit. 

As  we  reported  earlier  this  week, 
however,  our  instigation  found  that  the 
system  has  failed  to  keep  money  out  of 
the  hands  of  addicts  and  alcoholics, 
and  few  of  these  addicts  are  receiving 
any  treatment.  Instead,  the  money 
keeps  flowing,  and  the  addicts  keep 
drinking,  snorting,  or  shooting  our  fed- 
eral dollars  away. 

Today  I  will  be  announcing  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  address  the 
many  problems  uncovered  in  our  inves- 
tigation. But  this  amendment  is  really 
quite  limited  in  nature.  It  takes  the 
first  step  toward  reform  by  prohibiting 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
from  providing  cash  benefits  to  drug 
dealers  and  other  criminals  who  are 
using  Social  Security  funds  to  feed 
their  habits. 

Under  the  current  SSI  and  disability 
insurance  programs,  a  claimant  is  in- 
eligible for  benefits  if  he  or  she  is 
found  to  be  able  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity. 

Given  the  street  value  of  drugs  these 
days,  it  seems  like  simple  common 
sense  to  conclude  that  any  income 
from  dealing  drugs  should  be  gainful 
activity.  But,  as  we  have  learned  from 
our  investigation,  common  sense  does 
not  apply  when  it  comes  to  how  we 
spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  especially 
in  the  Social  Security  disability  pro- 
grams. 

Last  month,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  illegal  drug  deal- 
ing under  some  circumstances  does  not 
constitute  substantial  gainful  activity 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  thereby 
allowing  some  drug  dealers  continued 
access  to  disability  benefits. 

The  discussion  by  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Raymond  Corrao 
versus  Donna  E.  Shalala  is  enough  to 
make  a  taxpayer's  blood  boil. 

Ever  though  the  SSI  claimant  in  the 
case  admitted  that  he  obtains  up  to 


$600  worth  of  heroin  daily  for  up  to 
three  people  and  receives  approxi- 
mately l'/2  grams  of  heroin  per  day, 
worth  about  $150,  the  court  found  that 
he  was  not  engaged  in  substantial  ac- 
tivity—and therefore  he  was  eligible 
for  disability  benefits. 

While  the  court  conceded  that  it  is 
possible  under  current  law  to  dis- 
qualify a  claimant  for  benefits  when  he 
or  she  earns  money  by  engaging  in  ille- 
gal activity,  the  tortured  application 
of  SSA  rules  is  almost  comical — but  for 
the  fact  that  it  wastes  hard-earned  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  court  found  that  since  the  claim- 
ant's drug  dealing  "took  only  25  to  45 
minutes,"  it  did  not  constitute  sub- 
stantial activity. 

The  court  also  found  that  the  drug 
dealing  by  the  claimant  did  "not  re- 
quire any  significant  mental  or  phys- 
ical exertion  *  *  *  [he]  did  no  planning 
prior  to  these  purchases  but  instead 
was  contacted  by  purchasers  when  they 
desired  some  drugs." 

In  short,  because  of  the  relatively 
light  work  the  claimant  had  to  do  to 
deal  drugs,  the  court  determined  that 
he  was  not  engaged  in  "substantial 
gainful  activity"  and  was  therefore  eli- 
gible for  benefits. 

Here  is  an  individual  who  is  sitting 
at  home  waiting  for  calls  to  come  in 
from  his  friends,  putting  them  in  con- 
nection with  heroin  dealers,  acquiring 
the  heroin,  and  getting  a  slice  for  him- 
self of  $150  a  day.  But  according  to  the 
court,  he  is  entitled  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive unlimited  benefits  under  the  dis- 
ability program,  without  getting  treat- 
ment, without  getting  rehabilitation, 
and  without  having  any  supervision  of 
his  use  of  the  funds.  It  simply  is  reve- 
nue sharing  for  drug  addicts. 

Madam  President,  I  think  this  case 
illustrates  how  twisted  our  system  has 
become.  The  message  our  current  law 
sends  to  drug  dealers  is: 

First,  if  you  are  a  drug  addict,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  you  cash 
to  buy  more  drugs  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  we  will  never  check  up  on  you  to 
see  how  you  are  using  the  money. 

Second,  if  you  stop  using  drugs  and 
get  better,  we  will  stop  paying  you. 

And,  third,  even  if  we  know  you  are 
dealing  drugs  or  making  money  from 
other  crimes,  we  will  still  pay  you  tax 
dollars. 

Madam  President,  this  just  does  not 
make  sense,  and  today  we  can  take  ac- 
tion to  stop  this  shameful  waste  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  states  that  any  proceeds  derived 
from  criminal  activity  to  support  sub- 
stance abuse — no  matter  how  small,  or 
how  long  they  take  to  make — con- 
stitute substantial  gainful  activity  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances,  thereby 
making  drug  dealers  ineligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits. 

Last  month,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration issued  a  ruling  establish- 


ing that  this  is  the  policy  that  should 
be  followed,  and  other  courts  have 
adopted  this  position.  Because  the 
Ninth  Circuit  ruling  illustrates  that 
courts  can  find  drug  dealing  not  to  be 
substantial  gainful  activity,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  we  act  now  to  clarify  the  law, 
so  that  all  proceeds  from  criminal  ac- 
tivity constitute  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  takes  the  first  step  by  addressing 
one  of  the  most  obvious  flaws  in  the 
disability  program— allowing  drug 
dealers  to  use  Federal  funds  to  keep 
their  illegal  activities  going. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  "Inves- 
tigative Staff  Report"  and  a  letter 
from  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Dollars  Aiding  and  Abetting  addic- 
tion: Social  Security  Disability  a.nd  SSI 
Cash  BENEFrrs  to  Drug  Addicts  and  Alco- 
holics 

(By  Senator  William  S.  Cohen) 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  early  1993.  the  Minority  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  initiated  an 
investigation  of  abuses  in  the  payment  of  So- 
cial Security  Disability  Insurance  (DI)  and 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  benefits 
to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics.  This  inves- 
tigation was  begun  in  response  to  disturbing 
reports  from  many  close  to  the  disability 
and  SSI  process  that  there  is  widespread 
abuse  of  these  programs  by  addicts  and  alco- 
holics, and  that  in  many  cases  these  benefits 
are  being  used  directly  to  fuel  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse. 

Major  findings 

Based  on  extensive  investigation  by  the 
Minority  Committee  staff  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO).  we  conclude  that 
major  problems  exist  in  the  current  practice 
of  paying  cash  DI  and  SSI  benefits  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics,  and  that  far  too  few 
protections  are  in  place  to  protect  taxpayers" 
dollars  from  going  directly  to  perpetuate — 
rather  than  treat — addiction.  Our  investiga- 
tion has  found  that  the  "word  on  the  street" 
is  that  SSI  benefits  are  an  easy  source  of 
cash  for  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent laxity  in  the  program  allows  widespread 
manipulation  of  this  system  by  addicts  and 
alcoholics. 

Our  investigation  concludes  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  are  being  paid 
to  substance  abusers  without  any  controls  in 
place  to  ensure  that  they  receive  treatment 
or  do  not  use  these  dollars  to  fuel  their  ad- 
diction. 

Specifically,  according  to  the  GAO.  an  esti- 
mated 250.000  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  (in- 
cluding those  who  are  receiving  benefits 
solely  due  to  substance  abuse  and  also  those 
eligible  for  benefits  due  to  another  disabil- 
ity) are  now  receiving  roughly  $1.4  billion  in 
cash  benefits  from  these  two  Social  Security 
programs.  Our  investigation  revealed  that 
only  about  78,000  of  these  recipients— or  less 
than  one-third — are  required  to  receive 
treatment  for  their  addictions  or  required  to 
have  someone  else  collect  their  checks  on 
their  behalf. 

Thus  approximately  172.000  substance  abus- 
ers receive  about  $1.1  billion  in  SSI  and  dis- 


ability benefits  without  any  requirements 
that  they  receive  treatment  or  have  other 
persons  handle  their  benefits  for  them.  Our 
investigation  found  that  these  funds,  which 
are  paid  directly  to  the  substance  abusers, 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  abuse.  No  one  is 
checking  to  ensure  that  these  Social  Secu- 
rity monies  are  not  used  to  buy  more  drugs 
or  alcohol,  and  evidence  suggests  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Further,  our  investigation  found  that  few 
of  the  78.000  recipients  who  are  now  required 
to  receive  treatment  are  not  doing  so,  and 
that  the  $320  million  in  benefits  paid  to  these 
recipients  are  very  poorly  monitored  by  the 
SSA. 

For  example,  as  this  report  discusses,  our 
investigation  found  that  until  last  month, 
the  SSA  had  established  programs  to  mon- 
itor treatment  requirements  for  substance 
abuse  recipients  in  only  18  states,  and  fewer 
than  half  of  the  substance  abuse  recipients 
in  these  states  actually  were  being  mon- 
itored to  determine  if  they  were  in  treat- 
ment. 

Further,  we  found  that  some  lump  sum 
benefits— in  some  cases  over  $20.000— to  SSI 
and  disability  recipients,  are  being  spent  on 
drugs  or  alcohol,  resulting  in  dangerous 
harm,  or  even  death,  to  the  claimants,  and 
that  those  appointed  to  handle  the  benefits 
for  the  substance  abu.sers  are  at  times  them- 
selves addicts  or  alcoholics  who  misuse  the 
disability  payments. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  taxpayer  dollars 
are  being  used  directly  to  subsidize  and  per- 
petuate drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  that 
many  addicts  are  actually  seeking  out  the 
disability  and  SSI  programs  to  help  support 
their  addictions.  Once  on  the  rolls,  few  of 
these  substance  abusers  are  ever  reviewed  to 
determine  if  they  have  received  treatment  or 
if  they  still  qualify  for  benefits.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  the  manipulation  of  these  programs  is 
to  impede  our  national  efforts  to  combat 
crime  and  illegal  drug  use.  Further,  allowing 
these  programs  to  remain  so  exposed  to 
abuse  is  counterproductive  to  our  national 
efforts  to  reform  our  welfare  system,  and  to 
reform  our  health  care  system  by  stressing 
prevention  and  treatment. 

Tragically,  these  lax  policies  not  only 
drain  the  federal  Treasury,  but  also  are  det- 
rimental to  substance  abusers  themselves  by 
rewarding  addiction,  and  by  discouraging 
and  failing  to  provide  necessary  treatment. 
In  essence,  the  federal  government  has  be- 
come an  enabler  to  these  abusers,  and  by  ne- 
glecting the  severe  problems  in  these  pro- 
grams, taxpayer  dollars  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting illegal  drug  use. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  these  findings.  Congress  should 
consider  the  following  options: 

Discontinue  cash  disability  and  SSI  assist- 
ance to  substance  abusers  or  provide  benefits 
in  the  form  of  vouchers,  food  stamps  or  di- 
rect payments  to  treatment  facilities.  If 
such  changes  are  made,  tight  controls  must 
be  in  place  to  prevent  abuse  of  these  non- 
cash benefits. 

Distinguish  between  legal  and  illegal  sub- 
stance abuse  and  discontinue  eligibility  of 
individuals  whose  illegal  drug  use  is  mate- 
rial to  the  finding  of  disability.  Savings  from 
this  limitation  on  benefits  could  be  redi- 
rected to  fund  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs,  which  would  provide  more  mean- 
ingful assistance  to  recovering  addicts. 

Prohibit  cash  lump  sum  payments  from 
being  paid  to  substance  abusers,  based  on  the 
dangers  of  misuse  of  these  benefits  to  buy 
more  drugs  or  alcohol. 


Extend  the  statutory  protections  of  rep- 
resentative payee  and  treatment  as  a  condi- 
tion of  benefits  that  now  exist  in  the  SSI 
program  to  the  disability  program  and  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  applying  these  protec- 
tions to  all  recipients  with  a  medical  finding 
of  primary  or  secondary  substance  abuse.  In 
exploring  this  option.  Congress  must  con- 
sider whether  adequate  treatment  facilities 
are  available  to  serve  this  population  and 
whether  enough  representative  payees  can  be 
found  to  manage  the  funds  of  these  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Require  a  good  faith  compliance  with 
treatment  requirements  before  awarding  dis- 
ability payments. 

Clearly  state  that  proceeds  from  illegal  ac- 
tivities—such as  drug  dealing— constitute 
substantial  gainful  activity  and  is  a  basis  for 
denying  benefits. 

Require  the  SSA  to  conduct  continuing 
disability  reviews  in  the  SSI  program  in 
order  to  determine  whether  recipients  on  the 
rolls  still  qualify  for  benefits,  and  explore 
changes  in  the  eligibility  sUndards  for  sub- 
stance abusers  in  the  context  of  welfare  re- 
form. 

Minority  committee  staff  will  continue  to 
investigate  these  problems  in  the  DI  and  SSI 
programs  and  Congress  should  fully  explore 
the  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
through  hearings  and  legislation. 

William  S.  Cohen. 

U.S.  Senator. 
I.  I.NTRODUCTION  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  Minority 
Staff  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  been  investigating  the  payment  of 
Social  Security  disability  benefits  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  Senator  William.  S. 
Cohen.  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Aging  Committee  directed  his  staff  to  initi- 
ate this  investigation  in  response  to  disturb- 
ing reports  from  those  close  to  the  disability 
process  that  there  is  widespread  abuse  of  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
gram and  the  Disability  Insurance  (DI)  pro- 
gram by  addicts  and  alcoholics,  and  that  for 
years  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  failed  to  adequately  implement  protec- 
tions that  Congress  specifically  imposed  on 
the  payment  of  disability  benefits  to  sub- 
stance abusers. 

As  part  of  his  investigation.  Senator  Cohen 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  Program  for  SSI 
and  DI  recipients  who  are  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics  (DA&A).  This  preliminary  suff  re- 
port incorporates  the  results  of  the  GAOs 
preliminary  work  and  several  other  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  SSA's  DA&A  program,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation provided  to  the  minority  committee 
staff  by  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  including 
administrative  law  judges  (ALJs).  Social  Se- 
curity district  office  representatives,  disabil- 
ity advocates,  and  social  service  representa- 
tives. 

As  this  preliminary  report  indicates,  our 
investigation  has  substantiated  that  signifi- 
cant abuse  of  the  Social  Security  disability 
program  by  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  does 
currently  exist,  and  that  these  problems 
have  gone  unabated  for  years.  Additionally, 
our  investigation  has  also  substantiated  our 
concerns  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  adequately  monitor  and 
enforce  statutory  requirements  that  SSI 
beneficiaries  who  are  disabled  as  a  result  of 
drug  addiction  or  alcohol  abuse  must  receive 
treatment  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits, 
and  that  opportunities  for  significant  abuse 
still  exist  among  representative  payees  who 


receive  SSI  benefits  on  behalf  of  substance 
abusers. 

II.  Background— CURRENT  Law:  How  Drug 
ADDICTS  and  Alcoholics  Qualify  for  SSI 
AND  DI  Benefits 

A.  brief  overview  of  the  SSI  AND  DI 

programs 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  individuals  who  can- 
not work  because  of  a  medically  determined 
physical  or  mental  impairment.  There  are 
two  separate  titles  under  which  an  individ- 
ual may  qualify  for  benefits.  The  first.  Title 
II.  provides  payments  of  Disability  Insurance 
(DI)  benefits  to  disabled  persons  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Social  Security  program. 
The  second.  Title  XVI.  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  SSI  benefits  to  disabled  persons  who 
are  indigent. 

Both  the  DI  and  SSI  programs  use  the 
same  standard  to  determine  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  disabled  for  purposes  of  receiving 
benefits.  Specifically,  each  program  defines 
disability  as  an  "inability  to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  activity  by  reason  of  any 
medically  determinable  physical  or  mental 
impairment  which  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  death  or  which  has  lasted  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months  .  .  .  '  (42  USC  Sec- 
tion 423(d)(1)(A). 

Briefly,  the  determination  of  disability  is  a 
five-step  sequential  process  for  determining 
whether  an  SSI  or  DI  applicant  is  disabled. 
This  process  includes  assessments  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  is  engaged  in 
substantial  gainful  activity,  and  whether  the 
applicant  has  an  impairment  or  a  combina- 
tion of  impairments  severe  enough  to  pre- 
vent him  or  her  from  performing  work.  The 
evaluation  at  these  early  stages  in  the  proc- 
ess includes  medical  and  vocational  evidence 
to  substantiate  claims  of  disability. 

The  Social  Security  disability  process  pro- 
vides several  levels  of  review  if  benefits  are 
denied,  including  reconsideration  of  denials 
by  state  disability  determination  services, 
then  appeals  to  SSA  administrative  law 
judges,  and  ultimately,  to  federal  court. 

B.  DRUG  addiction  AND  ALCOHOLISM  CAN  CON- 
.STITUTE  DISABILITY  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  QUALI- 
FYING FOR  BOTH  THE  SSI  AND  DI  PROGRAMS 

Under  both  the  SSI  and  DI  programs,  drug 
addiction  or  alcoholism  can  constitute  an 
impairment  qualifying  an  individual  for  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  has  developed  listings  of 
physical  and  mental  impairments  that  it  ac- 
cepts as  evidence  of  disability.  SSA's  listing 
of  mental  impairments  includes  substance 
abuse  disorders.  Both  the  SSA  and  the  courts 
have  established  that  a  substance  addiction 
disorder  can  be  considered  a  medically  deter- 
minable impairment  that  could  meet  the  def- 
inition of  disability.  According  to  a  1991  SSA 
Program  Circular  (SSA  Pub.  No.  64-044). 

A  substance  addiction  disorder  in  and  of  it- 
self can  be  a  disabling  medically  determina- 
ble impairment  if  it  meets  the  definition  of 
disability.  The  former  policy  requiring  irre- 
versible organ  damage  to  meet  a  listing  is 
not  in  accord  with  current  policy  of  Circuit 
Court  ease  law. 

Once  a  medically  determinable  substance 
addiction  impairment  (which  encompasses 
the  inability  or  impaired  ability  to  control 
the  use  of  addictive  substances)  is  estab- 
lished, a  finding  of  disability  will  depend  on 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  impairment 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  individual's  re- 
maining functional  capacity.  In  each  case, 
all  symptoms,  signs,  and  findings  of  the  sub- 
stance  addiction    (and    other   impairments, 
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whether  or  not  related  to  the  substance  ad- 
diction) must  be  considered  to  determine  the 
complete  picture  of  the  individual's  impair- 
ment severity  and.  where  appropriate,  re- 
maining functional  capacity. 

C.  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  PLACES  CONDI- 
TIONS ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  SSI  BENEFITS  TO 
DRUG  ADDICTS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 

Congress  imposed  two  special  requirements 
on  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  as  conditions 
of  receiving  benefits.  First,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent cash  payments  from  being  spent  to  fuel 
addiction.  Congress  required  that  all  SSI 
payments  to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
must  be  paid  to  a  representative  payee.  A 
representative  payee  can  be  a  friend,  rel- 
ative, social  service  agency,  or  anyone  else 
selected  by  SSA.  to  receive  the  recipient's 
checks. 

Second,  the  Congress  mandated  that  a  dis- 
abled individual  who  is  medically  deter- 
mined to  be  a  drug  addict  or  alcoholic  must, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  SSI.  partici- 
pate in  a  substance  abuse  treatment  program 
approved  by  SSA.  The  individual  must  dem- 
onstrate that  he  or  she  is  complying  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  treatment  in  order 
to  remain  eligible  for  SSI  benefits,  and  the 
SSA  has  responsibility  for  referring  individ- 
uals for  treatment  and  monitoring  their  con- 
tinued participation  in  treatment  programs. 
Findings 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  we  have 
reached  two  major  conclusions:  I)  The  policy 
of  awarding  cash  disability  and  SSI  benefits 
to  substance  abusers  is  seriously  flawed,  re- 
sults in  significant  loss  of  taxpayer  dollars, 
and  can  be  detrimental  to  the  recipients 
themselves  and  II>  The  statutory  protections 
that  were  originally  put  in  place  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  SSI  benefits  are  ineffective 
and  the  SSA  has  been  extremely  lax  in  en- 
forcing against  abuse.  Below  are  the  specific 
findings  of  our  investigation. 
Finding  1:  Providing  cash  assistance  to  illegal 

drug  abusers  and  alcoholics  invites  abuse  and 

rewards  addiction 

During  our  investigation,  the  staff  heard 
repeated  accounts  of  abuse  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram by  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics.  A  re- 
curring theme  expressed  by  state  disability 
determination  services  personnel,  adminis- 
trative law  judges,  and  social  services  rep- 
resentatives is  that  the  "word  on  the  street" 
among  illegal  drug  users  is  that  SSI  is  an 
"easy  source  of  cash"  to  fund  their  illegal 
drug  use.  alcohol  consumption,  and  other 
substance  abuse.  This  perception  of  the  SSI 
and  DI  programs  was  shared  by  those  who 
work  with  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  in  home- 
less shelters,  as  well  as  intake  workers  and 
administrative  law  judges  who  hear  appeals 
of  Social  Security  disability  cases.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  director  of  a  homeless  shelter  in  Den- 
ver told  staff  investigators  that  SSI  is.  in  ef- 
fect "suicide  on  the  installment  plan"  be- 
cause the  program  provides  ready  cash  to  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  with  no  strings  attached 
for  follow-up  or  treatment.  He  maintains 
that  the  first  day  of  every  month  is  consid- 
ered "Christmas  Day"  by  many  of  the  alco- 
holics and  addicts  who  use  the  money  for  il- 
legal drugs  and  alcohol,  fail  to  enter  treat- 
ment programs,  and  then  either  stay  on  the 
street  or  return  to  homeless  shelters  for  food 
and  shelter  once  their  disability  benefit  has 
been  spent  on  drugs. 

An  individual  who  works  with  drug  abusers 
and  alcoholics  compared  the  policy  of  giving 
addicts  cash  to  "giving  someone  on  disabil- 
ity because  of  cancer  a  monthly  injection  of 
cancer  cells." 


A  mental  health  worker  specializing  in 
chemical  dependency  told  the  committee 
that  his  caseload  of  illegal  drug  users  was 
about  "99.5  per  cent"  SSI  recipients.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  has  witnessed  several  deaths  of 
SSI  recipients  from  drug  overdoses,  "yet 
their  checks  just  keep  coming."  He  went  on 
to  note  that  those  recipients  who  don't  die 
from  their  untreated  drug  use  supported  by 
SSI  payments  become  more  and  more  dis- 
abled, thus  needing  benefits  even  longer. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  drug  addict  used  his 
disability  benefits  to  buy  high  grade  drugs, 
diluted  these  into  small  doses,  and  realized 
huge  profits  by  reselling  them  on  the  street. 
In  interviews  with  staff  investigators,  sev- 
eral administrative  law  judges  who  handle 
disability  cases  strongly  opposed  providing 
cash  payments  to  drug  and  alcohol  abusers. 
The  ALJ's  cited  examples  in  which  the 
claimants  openly  admitted  to  the  ALJ  at  a 
hearing  that  he  or  she  continued  to  use 
drugs,  and  the  ALJ  had  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  disability  payments  would  be  used 
to  buy  more  drugs  or  alcohol. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  we 
heard  several  allegations  that  the  current 
disability  process  has  spawned  a  "cottage  in- 
dustry" of  clinics,  attorney  representatives, 
and  doctors  who  help  abusers  get  on  the  dis- 
ability rolls.  Recently,  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  individuals  have  been  indicted  for 
allegedly  defrauding  the  SSI  program  of 
$45,000  through  feigning  mental  illness  to  be- 
come eligible  for  SSI.  This  scheme  was  alleg- 
edly perpetrated  by  an  individual  who  served 
as  a  representative  payee  and  shared  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  SSI  benefits,  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cian who  allegedly  falsified  medical  diag- 
noses for  SSI  claimants.  While  this  case  did 
not  directly  involve  substance  abuse,  it 
points  out  the  opportunities  to  manipulate 
the  SSI  system,  particularly  with  respect  to 
mental  impairments  and  substance  abuse 
cases. 

The  staff  also  heard  allegations  of  attor- 
neys who  help  claimants  receive  benefits  by 
coaching  them  on  how  to  answer  questions 
so  they  will  be  diagnosed  as  substance  abus- 
ers and  therefore  become  eligible  for  disabil- 
ity benefits.  Since  some  states,  e.g..  Illinois, 
pay  attorneys  amount  up  to  one-fourth  of 
the  claimant's  annual  SSI  benefit  for  getting 
a  claimant  off  the  state  welfare  rolls  and 
onto  SSI.  there  may  a  financial  incentive  for 
manipulating  the  system. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  we  con- 
clude that  the  policy  of  providing  cash  as- 
sistance to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics,  when 
coupled  with  the  longstanding  failure  of  the 
SSA  to  monitor  and  enforce  requirements 
that  individuals  with  these  disabilities  re- 
ceive treatment,  unwisely  rewards  individ- 
uals for.  and  indeed  perpetuates,  drug  and  al- 
cohol addiction.  We  endorse  the  findings 
made  by  the  HHS  Office  of  Inspector  General 
that  "while  recipients  classified  as  DA&A 
are  eligible  for  SSI  benefits,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  those  benefits  they  must  seek 
treatment  that,  if  successful,  would  make 
them  no  longer  eligible  for  benefits.  The  out- 
come may  ultimately  reduce  their  incentive 
to  cooperate  with  the  requirements  and  par- 
ticipate in  rehabilitation."  Since  it  is  widely 
known  among  drug  abusers  and  alcoholics 
that  the  treatment  requirements  of  the  dis- 
ability program  are  rarely  enforced,  the  mes- 
sage we  are  sending  to  substance  abusers  is 
that  the  Social  Security  program  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  them  money  as  long  as  they 
prove  they  are  still  addicted. 
Finding  2:  Payment  of  lump  sum  disability  bene- 
fits to  substance  abusers  is  detrimental  to 
claimants  and  further  undermines  recovery 
A  major  problem  revealed  in  our  investiga- 
tion is  the  problem  of  lump  sum  back  bene- 


fits paid  to  SSI  and  DI  recipients.  Since  it 
frequently  takes  a  year  or  longer  to  be 
awarded  benefits  for  SSI  and  DI.  and.  be- 
cause benefits  are  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
the  initial  application,  lump  sums  as  high  as 
$15,000  to  S20.000  can  be  awarded  to  substance 
abu.sers.  Despite  requirements  that  recipi- 
ents classified  as  DA&A  have  representative 
payees  receive  these  lump  sum  monies  on 
their  behalf,  the  minority  staff  received  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  these  lump  sums  are 
often  used  immediately  to  buy  more  drugs  or 
alcohol,  with  life-threatening  or  even  fatal 
consequences  for  the  claimant.  For  example: 

In  Bakersfield.  California,  an  SSI  applicant 
alleging  drug  addiction  was  found  disabled 
and  then  died  of  a  lethal  drug  overdose  pur- 
chased with  thousands  of  dollars  of  unre- 
stricted retroactive  benefits. 

An  alcoholic  in  Van  Nuys.  California,  was 
awarded  lump  sum  benefits  of  $26,000  from 
SSI  and  DI  and  additional  VA  benefits.  He 
purchased  2  cars  and  a  van  with  the  pay- 
ment. He  then  went  on  a  drinking  binge  with 
friends  and  wrecked  the  cars,  seriously  injur- 
ing himself.  He  was  admitted  into  the  VA 
hospital.  All  of  the  benefit  money  was  spent. 

An  individual  from  California  was  awarded 
SSI  and  DI  benefits  for  a  physical  impair- 
ment and  a  history  of  alcohol  abuse.  He  was 
also  awarded  retroactive  benefits  in  the 
amount  of  $18,000.  He  was  able  to  receive  the 
check  and  proceeded  to  go  on  a  drinking 
binge  and  purchased  a  car.  In  the  course  of 
this  binge,  he  was  robbed,  became  involved 
in  a  drunk  driving  accident  and  was  ulti- 
mately jailed. 

Recently,  another  California  SSI  and  DI 
recipient  with  a  history  of  drug  abuse  was 
awarded  retroactive  benefits  in  the  amount 
of  $19,000.  He  went  directly  to  Las  Vegas  and 
proceeded  to  purchase  cocaine,  using  up  all 
of  his  money.  He  is  still  in  Las  Vegas,  where 
he  faces  the  possibility  of  jail  time  for  bad 
checks. 
Finding  3.  Social  Security  benefits  are  being 

paid  to  recipients  who  are  engaging  in  illegal 

activity 

The  minority  staffs  investigation  revealed 
that  several  administrative  law  judges  and 
representatives  of  state  disability  offices 
view  their  mandate  to  pa.v  Social  Security 
benefits  to  individuals  who  admit  to  using  il- 
legal drugs  as  placing  them  in  the  untenable 
position  of  having  knowledge  of  an  on-going 
criminal  activity  (i.e.,  on-going  illegal  drug 
use  and/or  dealing  illegal  drugs),  yet  being 
required  to  approve  benefits  on  the  grounds 
of  this  activity.  An  ALJ  who  has  heard  thou- 
sands of  Social  Securit.v  disability  cases 
summarized  the  dilemma  that  the  current 
law  poses  for  an  ALJ.  While  strongly  empha- 
sizing that  he  would  apply  current  law  in  all 
cases  coming  before  him.  he  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Senator  Cohen  that: 

In  most  of  the  drug  cases  I've  heard.  I  ask 
how  much  the  claimant  uses  per  day  and  the 
cost.  This  is  usually  several  hundred  dollars 
per  day.  My  next  question  is  how  do  they  get 
the  money.  The  answer  is  most  cases,  is  they 
are  dealing  drugs  themselves  to  support 
their  habit.  We  should  not  be  spending  tax- 
pa.yers'  money  to  support  illegal  activities. 

This  is  a  morally  repugnant  situation  and 
it  places  the  judge  in  an  unnecessary  di- 
lemma. I  suspect  that  many  judges  are 
forced  to  use  some  very  tortured  and  cre- 
ative rationale  in  deciding  these  cases.  A  fur- 
ther moral  problem  for  the  judge  is — what 
can  he  do  with  this  knowledge  of  illegal  ac- 
tivity? These  are  not  public  proceedings  and 
are  therefore  covered  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  placed  in  this 
position.  I  feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  il- 


legal drug  addiction  should  be  removed  as  an 
impairment  from  the  disability  program.  We 
should  not  be  involved  in  giving  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  financing  or  condoning  such 
egregious  illegal  activity. 

Similarly,  another  ALJ  wrote  to  Senator 
Cohen  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  frequently 
speak  with  SSA  judges  in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  Based  upon  these  contacts,  I 
can  state  without  reservation  that  the  han- 
dling of  drug  and  alcohol  cases  is  the  most 
perplexing  i.ssue  that  faces  our  judges.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  judge  is  confronted  with 
the  law  which  requires  that  an  individual 
with  this  addiction  be  found  entitled  to  bene- 
fits if  the  requisite  elements  of  the  law  are 
satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  is 
confronted  with  the  knowledge  that  the  re- 
cipient (rep  payee)  of  cash  benefits  may  pro- 
vide the  person  with  the  funds  to  feed  the  ad- 
diction and  exacerbate  the  medical  impair- 
ment. The  only  salvation  for  the  judge  is  to 
hope  that  the  person  seeks  meaningful  treat- 
ment and  that  a  responsible  representative 
payee  is  appointed  to  conserve  the  person's 
cash  benefits." 

Unfortunately,  our  investigation's  findings 
on  how  poorly  the  treatment  and  representa- 
tive payee  requirements  of  the  law  are  being 
implemented  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this 
and  other  ALJ's  hop)es  for  such  meaningful 
treatment  are  not  realized  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  disability  substance  abuse  cases. 
Fi.-.ding   4:    DI   and    SSI   benefits    have    been 
awarded  even  when  there  was  direct  evidence 
that  the  recipient  was  dealing  drugs  or  ac- 
tively engaged  m  criminal  activity  to  support 
drug  addiction 

The  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recently 
upheld  the  denial  of  SSI  benefits  on  the 
grounds  that  illegal  activity  can  constitute 
substantial  gainful  activity  for  purposes  of 
denying  SSI  payments.  Specifically,  in 
Dotson  v  Shalala.  1  F.3d  571  (7th  Cir.  1993). 
the  court  found  that  while  the  mere  fact 
that  a  claimant  has  a  severe  and  expensive 
drug  habit  does  not  by  itself  warrant  a  find- 
ing that  he  or  she  is  engaging  in  substantial 
gainful  activity,  testimony  indicating  that 
the  claimant  is  engaged  in  illegal  activities 
(such  as  drug  dealing  or  theft)  to  sustain  his 
or  her  addiction  can  constitute  substantial 
gainful  activity.  In  January.  1994.  the  SSA 
issued  a  ruling  on  this  decision,  which  SSA 
indicated  does  not  have  the  force  of  law  or 
regulation,  but  is  binding  on  all  components 
of  the  SSA. 

Despite  this  SSA  ruling,  however,  other 
courts  have  found  that  active  drug  dealing  is 
not  enough  to  deny  disability  benefits.  The 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  this 
month,  for  example,  that  a  heroin  addict 
who  sold  drugs  to  support  his  habit,  could 
not  be  denied  benefits  due  to  this  illegal  ac- 
tivity. This  inconsistency  in  federal  court 
rulings  is  very  disturbing  and  allows  claim- 
ants in  some  areas  of  the  country  to  legally 
receive  benefits  while  dealing  drugs. 

We    conclude    that    allowing    benefits    to 
those  actively  engaged  in  illegal  activities  to 
support  their  addiction  should  be  specifically 
prohibited  by  Congress  in  order  to  stop  fed- 
eral dollars  from  going  to  claimants  who  are 
blatantly  engaging  in  criminal  activity. 
Finding  5:   The  current  practice  of  providing 
cash  disability  payments  to  substance  abusers 
and  lax  oversight  of  the  program  by  the  Soaal 
Security    Administration    impedes    efforts    to 
combat  crime,  reform  the  welfare  system  and 
reform  the  health  care  system 

Our  staff  investigation  concludes  that 
major  policy  concerns  are  raised  by  the  com- 


bination of  providing  cash  disability  pay- 
ments to  substance  abusers  and  the  lax  en- 
forcement by  SSA  of  protections  imposed  on 
these  recipients  by  the  social  Security  Act. 

Failure  to  address  these  deficiencies  in  the 
DI  and  SSI  programs  impedes  efforts  to  ad- 
dress three  of  the  major  issues  now  facing 
Congress  and  the  nation  as  a  whole:  crime, 
the  need  for  welfare  reform,  and  health  care 
reform. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  estimates 
that  the  economic  costs  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
form  of  health  care  costs,  work  force  costs, 
and  law  enforcement  costs,  are  between  $60 
billion  and  $124  billion  for  1988.  Using  tax- 
payer dollars  and  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  money  to  support  the  addictions  of  il- 
legal drug  users  with  few  controls  on  how 
these  funds  are  being  used  is  reckless  in  light 
of  these  costs  of  drug  abuse  to  our  economy 
and  our  society. 

Finding  6:  Congress  made  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment a  condition  of  receiving  benefits,  but  this 
requirement  has  failed  to  work 
Recognizing  that  providing  a  cash  benefit 
to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  would  likely 
result  in  the  problem  of  addicts  using  these 
payments  to  support  their  addiction  or  alco- 
holism. Congress  placed  two  restrictions  on 
SSI  benefits:  1)  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  and  2)  benefits  would  be  paid  to  a  rep- 
resentative payee.  Specifically.  Congress  re- 
quired in  Section  1611(e)(3)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  "no  individual  shall  be  an 
eligible  individual  or  spouse  for  purposes  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  month  if  such 
individual  is  medically  determined  to  be  a 
drug  addict  or  an  alcoholic  unless  such  indi- 
vidual is  undergoing  any  treatment  that 
may  be  appropriate  for  his  condition  as  a 
drug  addict  or  alcoholic  at  an  institution  or 
facility  approved  for  purpcses  of  this  para- 
graph by  the  Secretary  (as  long  as  treatment 
is  available)  and  demonstrates  that  he  is 
complying  with  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
requirements  of  such  treatment  and  with  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (B).  In  addition.  Section 
1631(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides that  "in  the  case  of  any  individual  or 
eligible  spouse  referred  in  Section 
1611(e)(3)(A),  such  payments  shall  be  made 
*  *  *  to  another  individual,  or  an  organiza- 
tion, with  respect  to  whom  the  requirements 
or  subparagraph  (B)  have  been  met  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  individual  or  eligible 
spouse. 

Our  investigation  found  two  specific  prob- 
lems that  impede  the  effectiveness  of  these 
restrictions  on  payment  of  benefits  to  sub- 
stance abusers. 

First,  protections  on  payment  of  disability 
benefits  to  substance  abusers  do  not  exist  in 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
Program.  Thus  leaving  up  to  $380  million  in 
annual  benefits  exposed  to  abuse. 

Individuals  receiving  SSI  (Title  XVI) 
whose  addiction  and  alcoholism  are  material 
to  the  finding  of  their  disability,  are  re- 
quired to  receive  treatment  and  have  a  third 
party  representative  payee.  These  require- 
ments for  treatment  and  the  mandatory  rep- 
resentative payee  provision,  however,  extend 
only  to  SSI  recipients,  and  do  not  extend  to 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram (Title  II).  Even  though  the  medical 
standards  for  qualifying  for  the  SSI  and  DI 
program  are  identical,  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics who  qualify  for  DI  do  not  have  to  en- 
roll in  treatment  or  receive  their  benefits 
through  a  representative  payee. 

During  our  investigation,  we  heard  exam- 
ples of  how  some  substance  abusers  use  this 
difference    in    the    two    programs    to    cir- 


cumvent the  treatment  and  representative 
payee  requirements.  Social  Security  ALJs 
have  cited  instances,  for  example,  in  which 
individuals  who  have  concurrent  applica- 
tions in  both  programs  drop  their  applica- 
tions in  the  SSI  program  once  they  learn 
that  they  are  required  to  have  representative 
payees  and  enroll  in  treatment  programs. 

According  to  GAO  an  estimated  50.000  sub- 
stance abusers  are  on  the  DI  rolls  and  re- 
ceived approximately  $380  million  in  benefits 
in  1993.  Our  investigation  concludes  that  the 
absence  of  any  treatment  requirement  or 
safeguards  to  prevent  benefits  from  being 
used  to  buy  drugs  or  alcohol  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable and  exposes  these  $380  million  in 
benefits  to  substantial  abuse. 

Second,  under-reporting  and  the  system 
used  by  SSA  to  classify  addicts  and  alcohol- 
ics are  disguising  the  size  of  problem. 

According  to  the  GAO's  preliminary  find- 
ings, the  number  of  identified  DA&As  has 
tripled  between  1990  and  1993— from  23.455  to 
69.419.  While  this  number  alone  is  a  signifi- 
cant increase,  -the  GAO  also  found  that  the 
number  of  recipients  classified  by  SSA  as 
DA&As  was  understated  in  1993  by  approxi- 
mately 11  percent.  This  understatement  may 
be  explained  by  faulty  coding  or  human 
error. 

Based  on  our  investigation  and  GAO's  find- 
ings, we  conclude  that  far  more  DI  and  SSI 
recipients  are  substance  abusers  than  SSA's 
figures  suggest.  In  addition  to  coding  prob- 
lems, the  SSI  program  does  not  classify  indi- 
viduals who  have  alcoholism  or  addiction  as 
a  secondary  impairment  as  formal  DA&As. 
In  other  words,  addicts  and  alcoholics  who 
have  other  impairments  which  are  independ- 
ent of  their  addiction,  and  whose  addiction  is 
not  material  to  the  finding  of  their  disabil- 
ity, are  not  considered  DA&As  and  are  not 
required  to  seek  treatment  or  have  a  rep- 
resentative payee. 

For  example,  a  recipient  with  a  severe 
physical  impairment  as  his  primary  disabil- 
ity may  also  be  a  drug  addict,  but  this  indi- 
vidual would  not  be  classified  as  a  DA&A  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  distinction  is  that  SSI  payments 
are  being  made  to  a  large  class  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abusers  who  are  not  required  to  go  to 
treatment  or  have  representative  payees. 
This  agency  policy  is  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  the  treatment  and  representative 
payee  requirements  should  apply  to  all  dis- 
ability recipients  who  are  addicts  or  alcohol- 
ics, and  not  only  to  those  whose  addiction  is 
material  to  the  finding  of  disability. 

The  GAO  has  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  now  in 
the  DI  and  SSI  programs  is  250.000  (i.e..  those 
with  substance  abuse  as  either  a  primary  or 
secondary  impairment),  and  that  the  total 
disability  benefits  paid  to  these  recipients  in 
1993  were  $1.4  billion.  However,  only  31  per- 
cent of  these  250.000  were  subject  to  the  rep- 
resentative payee  and  treatment  require- 
ments. These  gaps  and  inconsistencies  in  ap- 
plying treatment  and  representative  payee 
requirements  can  result  in  significant  risk  of 
abuse  in  the  programs. 

Specifically:  Over  172.000  substance  abusers 
are  in  these  two  Social  Security  programs, 
but  are  not  subject  to  treatment  or  payment 
safeguards.  In  effect,  no  one  is  checking  to 
determine  how  the  $1.1  billion  in  benefits 
paid  to  these  substance  abusers  are  being 
spent. 

Finding  7:  The  representative  payee  system  is 
not  working  to  protect  against  abuse  of  pay- 
ments to  substance  abusers 
The   "representative   payee"   is  a  respon- 
sible third  party  who  zissists  in  managing  the 
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funds  of  a  substance  abuser  to  ensure  that 
SSI  monies  are  not  used  for  drugs  or  alcohol. 
In  most  cases,  family  members  or  friends  of 
the  addict  or  alcoholic  will  function  as  the 
representative  payee.  In  December,  1993,  the 
GAO  reported  to  minority  staff  that  almost 
all  of  the  SSI  cases  classified  as  DA&As  had 
been  assigned  representative  payees  to  han- 
dle their  benefits  (99.6%).  GAO  did  not,  how- 
ever, assess  the  quality  and  willingness  of 
these  representative  payees  to  serve. 

According  to  recent  reports  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  (IG)  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (HHS),  problems  continue  to  exist  in  the 
representative  payee  system.  In  January. 
1992.  for  example,  the  IG  found  that  SSA  dis- 
trict offices  viewed  the  representative  payee 
system  as  a  major  problem,  and  that  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  someone  to  serve  as  a  rep- 
resentative payee,  "particularly  for  individ- 
uals with  drug  or  alcohol  problems."  Simi- 
larly, homeless  shelter  representatives  rec- 
ommended that  SSI  payments  should  be  sent 
to  housing  providers  or  treatment  programs, 
instead  of  individuals  themselves. 

During  our  investigation,  we  repeatedly 
heard  that  the  representative  payee  system 
is  not  working  well  in  DA&A  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, one  Social  Security  ALJ  in  Chicago 
relayed  the  story  of  requesting  an  addict's 
mother  to  serve  as  the  representative  payee 
for  her  son.  Her  response  was  "please  do  not 
give  me  that  cross  to  bear."  She  was  afraid 
of  the  physical  abuse  that  she  and  other  fam- 
ily members  would  experience  from  her  drug 
addicted  son  if  she  had  to  manage  his  mon- 
ies. Often  this  fear  of  abuse  results  in  the 
family  member  relinquishing  the  funds  to 
the  addict. 

Our  investigation  also  revealed  reports  of 
representative  payees  who  are  addicts  them- 
selves. For  example,  in  1992,  Bakersfield, 
California  police  arrested  a  drug  addict  and 
found  that  in  addition  to  a  stash  of  heroin, 
she  had  more  than  SS,000  in  cash— the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  check  sent  to  her  by  the  SSA  for 
SSI  benefits.  The  S8.000  came  from  a  lump- 
sum payment  of  benefits  awarded  by  Social 
Security  to  the  addict  from  the  time  she  aj)- 
plied  until  she  was  awarded  benefits.  Her 
representative  payee  was  a  friend  who  was 
also  arrested  for  heroin  possession  and  use. 

Our  staff  i;.vestigation  also  received  many 
reports  that  liquor  store  operators  and  bar- 
tenders have  been  approved  by  the  SSA  to 
serve  as  the  representative  payees.  For  ex- 
ample, staff  received  information  that  it  was 
common  knowledge  "on  the  street"  that  the 
owner  of  a  liquor  store  in  Denver  has  func- 
tioned as  the  representative  payee  for  over  40 
SSI  recipients. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990.  Congress  included  changes  in  the  rep- 
resentative payee  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  monitoring  and  selection  of  individuals 
applying  as  representative  payees.  Despite 
the  implementation  of  these  provisions,  re- 
ports of  representative  payee  abuses  persist. 
For  example,  a  Social  Security  spokesperson 
in  California,  which  along  with  Illinois  has 
over  half  of  all  DA&As  in  the  country,  stated 
as  recently  as  January,  1994,  that  "quality 
payees  are  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we 
have  in  the  Market  Street  corridor.  If  a  liq- 
uor store  owner  is  the  recipient's  only  friend, 
often  the  liquor  store  owner  will  end  up 
being  the  payee." 
Finding  8:  SSA  has  failed  to  effectively  enforce 

the    statutoTy    requirement    that    substance 

abusers  receive  treatment 

Another  statutory  protection  on  payment 
of  disability  benefits  is  that  recipients  clas- 
sified as  DA&As  must,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving benefits,  receive  treatment  from  an 


approved  SSA  facility.  To  enforce  the  treat- 
ment requirement  on  DA&As,  the  SSA  has 
entered  into  agreements  with  state  agencies 
(i.e.  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies) 
or  private  firms  to  refer  DA&As  to  treat- 
ment facilities  and  monitor  DA&As  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  law. 
These  agencies  are  known  as  "Referral  Mon- 
itoring Agencies"  (RMSs).  In  states  without 
RMAs  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  treatment  remains  with  the 
SSA  offices. 

Our  staff  investigation  concludes  that  for 
well  over  a  decade,  the  SSA  has  failed  to  give 
adequate  priority  to  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  DA&As  receive  treatment.  Despite 
a  tripling  of  the  numbers  of  DA&As  receiving 
benefits  from  1990  to  1993,  the  SSA  had  estab- 
lished RMA's  for  only  18  states  as  of  August 
1993.  (Only  three  of  these  were  added  during 
this  tripling  of  the  rolls.)  Thirty-two  states 
and  Washington.  D.C.  had  no  RMAs  to  mon- 
itor the  treatment  requirement  and  26  states 
have  never  had  an  RMA  agreement  or  con- 
tract. The  GAO  further  found  that  the  RMAs 
that  did  exist  as  of  August,  1993,  actually 
monitored  just  over  half  of  the  DA&As  in  the 
states  with  RMAs. 

On  January  18.  1994  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration awarded  an  RMA  contact  to 
Maximus,  Inc.  of  McLean,  Virginia,  which  in- 
cluded 29  additional  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Maine",  Massachusetts.  Louisi- 
ana. Indiana.  Oregon.  North  Carolina,  and 
New  Mexico  do  not  have  an  RMA. 

The  Director  of  Maine's  Disability  Deter- 
mination Services  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Cohen  that  "There  has  never  been  a  re- 
ferral and  monitoring  agency  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Although  certain  proposals  have  been 
written  in  response  to  requests  for  proposals 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  none 
of  the  proposals  have  been  accepted.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  now  in  the  position  of 
providing  great  sums  of  money  to  persons 
addicted  to  alcohol  and  or  drugs  only  to  have 
the  money  used  to  support  their  addiction." 
Finding  9:  Monitoring  of  treatment  has  been  a 

very  low  priority  of  the  SSA  in  those  states 

without  approved  treatment  facilities 

In  those  states  without  a  referral  and  mon- 
itoring agency  in  place,  the  responsibility 
for  monitoring  treatment  compliance  falls  to 
the  SSA  regional  offices.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  DA&A's  in  those 
states  without  monitoring  agencies  are  less 
likely  to  comply  with  treatment  require- 
ments. The  IG  reported  cases  of  field  offices 
that  advised  the  recipients  of  the  require- 
ment to  get  treatment,  but  that  the  recipi- 
ent is  then  "left  on  his  own  to  get  treatment 
and  no  one  knows  whether  they  actually  go 
to  treatment."  The  IG  concluded  that  when 
this  occurs,  the  DA&As  are  receiving  bene- 
fits without  any  real  effort  at  rehabilitation, 
which  is  directly  in  conflict  with  Congres- 
sional intent. 

Based  on  the  findingrs  of  the  IG.  as  well  as 
information  from  regional  offices  and  dis- 
ability representatives,  we  conclude  that  the 
SSA  regional  offices  give  the  treatment  and 
monitoring  requirements  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  very  low  priority,  thereby  exposing 
SSI  funds  to  substantial  abuse. 
Finding  10:  Even  when  the  SSA  has  monitored 

SSI  recipients  who  are  substance  abusers,  less 

than  half  of  those  monitored  were  actually  in 

treatment 

Based  on  SSA  data,  the  GAO  found  that 
the  actual  percentage  of  substance  abusers 
in  treatment  programs  in  those  states  with 
referral  and  monitoring  agencies  in  place 
was  only  49  per  cent  of  the  cases  monitored. 


Of  the  remaining  51  per  cent,  only  11  per  cent 
were  in  the  referral  process  and  37  per  cent 
were  awaiting  referral. 

In  FY  1993.  only  15.700  of  the  approximately 
78.000  total  DA&A  SSI  recipients  were  in 
treatment.  Therefore.  62.300  recipients,  or  al- 
most 80  per  cent  were  not  receiving  treat- 
ment, but  yet  were  still  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits.  Because  SSA  does  not  keep  data  on 
the  number  of  individual  recipients  who  have 
sought  treatment  but  have  been  unable  to 
find  appropriate  treatment,  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  whether  the  high  percentage  of 
DA&As  not  receiving  treatment  is  due  to 
lack  of  treatment  facilities  or  other  reasons. 
The  fact  that  these  individuals  have  been 
able  to  remain  in  pay  status  is,  however,  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  the  reha- 
bilitation requirement  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. 

While  much  of  the  discussion  in  this  report 
focuses  on  the  effects  that  these  poor  treat- 
ment policies  have  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 
failure  to  provide  treatment  is.  of  course, 
most  detrimental  to  the  substance  abusers 
themselves.  The  effect  of  our  current  DI  and 
SSI  practices  is  to  fuel  addiction  for  many 
claimants,  and  to  provide  little  meaningful 
incentive  for  treatment. 

One  ALJ  interviewed  during  the  course  of 
his  investigation  summed  up  the  current  sit- 
uation as  "obscene  to  make  these  individuals 
take  two  years  out  of  their  lives  to  go 
through  the  disability  process  to  prove  they 
are  disabled  in  order  to  get  treatment.  No 
one  wants  to  throw  them  overboard— but 
don't  make  them  wait  for  two  years  to  get 
help." 

Finding  11:  The  lack  of  continuing  disability  re- 
views (CDRs)  in  both  programs  results  in  in- 
eligible persons  remaining  on  the  rolls 
The  Social  Security  Administration  is  re- 
quired by  law  (P.L.  96-265)  to  periodically  re- 
view the  status  of  all  DI  beneficiaries  to  de- 
termine their  continuing  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. At  least  once  every  3  years,  SSA  must 
conduct  CDRs  for  cases  where  medical  im- 
provement is  either  possible  or  expected.  The 
law  does  not  require  SS.\  to  review  SSI 
cases,  but  the  Commissioner  of  SSA  has  au- 
thority to  review  SSI  cases  where  potential 
for  medical  improvement  exists.  Despite  this 
authority,  the  SSA  conducts  fewer  than 
15.000  CDR's  in  the  SSI  program  each  year. 

Failure  to  conduct  CDRs  results  in  the 
SSA  continuing  to  pay  benefits  to  individ- 
uals who  no  longer  qualify  for  benefits.  In 
March.  1993.  Jane  L.  Ross.  Associate  Director 
for  Income  Security  Issues,  GAO,  testified 
before  Congress  that  the  "SSA  has  per- 
formed about  half  of  the  2.2  million  CDRs  re- 
quired by  law.  By  not  performing  CDRs  re- 
quired in  fiscal  years  1990  through  1993.  ac- 
cording to  SSA's  Office  of  the  Actuary,  the 
trust  funds  will  lose  about  $1.4  billion  by  the 
end  of  1997  in  unnecessary  payments  to  per- 
sons who  such  reviews  would  identify  as  hav- 
ing medically  recovered  from  their  disabil- 
ities." 

Our  investigation  concludes  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  SSA  to  conduct  continuing  dis- 
ability reviews  on  substance  abusers  can  re- 
sult in  significant  losses  to  taxpayers. 

The  failure  to  perform  CDRs.  coupled  with 
the  lax  enforcement  of  the  treatment  and 
representative  payee  requirements,  renders 
the  SSA  incapable  of  identifying  drug  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics  who  are  no  longer  eligi- 
ble for  disability  benefits.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Social  Security  Disability  Trust 
Fund  is  expected  to  be  depleted  in  1995  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  reallocate  a  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 
Payroll  tax  to  the  Disability  Insurance  Trust 


Fund  to  address  the  immediate  financial 
shortfall  of  the  Disability  Insurance  Fund, 
this  laxity  in  monitoring  and  enforcing  dis- 
ability payments  to  substance  abusers 
should  raise  significant  concern  to  tax- 
payers, retirees,  and  Congress. 

Recommendations 

Congress  should  review  the  following  op- 
tions to  remedy  the  problems  that  exist  in 
the  payment  of  disability  benefits  to  sub- 
stance abusers  and  alcoholics: 

Discontinue  cash  assistance  to  substance 
abusers,  since  evidence  suggests  that  these 
payments  are  being  used  to  subsidize  addic- 
tion. In  lieu  of  cash  payments,  benefits  could 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  housing  vouchers, 
food  stamps,  or  direct  payments  solely  to 
treatment  programs.  Due  to  recent  and  in- 
creasing reports  of  fraudulent  activity  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  Congress  must  inves- 
tigate new  security-enhanced  measures  in 
safeguarding  these  vouchers. 

Distinguish  between  legal  and  illegal  sub- 
stance abuse  and  discontinue  eligibility  for 
individuals  whose  illegal  drug  use  is  mate- 
rial to  the  finding  of  disability.  Savings  real- 
ized from  cessation  of  benefits  could  be  redi- 
rected to  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

Prohibit  back  lump  sum  payments  to  sub- 
stance abusers.  Such  payments  could  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  recipient  and  be  contingent 
upon  receiving  treatment. 

If  benefits  continue  to  be  available  to  sub- 
stance abusers.  Congress  should  extend  the 
protections  of  Title  XVI  (SSI)  to  the  DI 
(Title  II)  Program  and  apply  these  require- 
ments to  all  recipients  who  are  diagnosed  as 
substance  abusers  (as  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary impairments).  In  determining  wheth- 
er to  extend  these  regulations.  Congress 
should  explore  whether  appropriate  treat- 
ment facilities  and  qualified  representative 
payees  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  growing  disability  population. 

Consider  requiring  addicts  and  alcoholics 
to  enroll  in  a  rehabilitation  program  before 
receiving  disability  benefits. 

Clarify  that  income  earned  from  illegal  ac- 
tivity constitutes  a  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity, and  therefore  is  a  basis  for  denying 
disability  benefits. 

Require  the  SSA  to  conduct  continuing 
disability  reviews  in  the  SSI  program. 

Citizens  Against  Government  Waste, 

Washington,  DC,  February  10,  1994. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Hart  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cohen:  On  behalf  of  the 
600.000  members  of  the  Council  for  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste  (CCAGW).  we 
support  your  amendment  to  H.R.  3759,  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  The  amendment  you  offer  will  be  'the 
first  step  in  reducing  the  abuses  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI)  program. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  provide  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  with  federal  funds  to  buy  ille- 
gal drugs  and  alcohol.  To  date,  more  than 
$1.4  billion  has  been  spent  to  fund  destruc- 
tive behavior  and  American  taxpayers  are 
footing  the  bill. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  recognize  that 
SSI  is  hurting,  not  serving,  the  people  it  was 
designed  to  help.  You  can  be  assured  that 
CCAGW  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  end  the 
abuses  of  SSI. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Schatz. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  com- 
mend  Senator  Cohen   for  his  amend- 


ment that  will  help  remedy  a  serious 
problem  with  our  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Programs. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  these 
Federal  programs  serve  an  important 
and  valuable  purpose  by  providing  es- 
sential financial  protection  for  many 
people  who  are  unable  to  work.  But  I 
find  it  unbelievable  and  unacceptable 
that  the  rules  which  govern  these  pro- 
grams have  become  so  bent  that  in- 
come from  selling  drugs  cannot  be 
counted  in  deciding  whether  someone 
is  eligible  for  benefits,  or  that  sub- 
stance abusers  who  engage  in  criminal 
activities  to  support  their  habits  are 
even  allowed  benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not. 
in  any  shape  or  form,  subsidize  drug 
addiction  or  alcoholism.  This  amend- 
ment will  make  that  less  likely.  And 
we  are  doing  persons  with  a  substance 
abuse  problem  no  favor  by  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  continue  their  addic- 
tions. 

Madam  President,  disability  is  not  a 
blanket  excuse  for  illegal  behavior. 
When  we  passed  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  in  1990,  we  determined 
that  full  participation  would  be  our  na- 
tional policy  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities. If  that  policy  means  anything,  it 
must  mean  they  have  the  same  respon- 
sibilities as  other  Americans — and  that 
includes  obeying  the  law. 

Senator  Cohen  has  also  identified 
other  important  problems  with  these 
disability  programs.  There  is  a  lack  of 
effective  controls  over  how  benefits  are 
spent,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  to 
buy  drugs  or  alcohol.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  apparently 
failed  to  fully  enforce  a  Federal  man- 
date that  substance  abusers  obtain 
treatment  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
benefits.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Cohen  on  other  legisla- 
tion to  correct  these  problems  as  well. 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  be  re- 
minded too  often  that  when  we  tax  the 
American  people,  we  also  make  them  a 
promise — that  we  will  use  their  money 
wisely  and  properly.  I  am  afraid  too 
often  that  promise  is  only  honored  in 
the  breach.  This  amendment  is  a  small, 
overdue  step  in  keeping  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  and  would  re- 
quire no  further  activity  on  our  part. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  indi- 
cates that  the  administration  finds  it  a 
bit  difficult  to  administer  this  provi- 
sion because  one  matter  has  not  been 
clarified. 

Does  this  person  have  to  be  convicted 
before  it  is  considered  he  is  participat- 
ing in  a  criminal  activity  ? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  answer  is  "no." 
There  will  not  have  to  be  a  conviction. 


What  is  taking  place  today  under  cur- 
rent regulations  is  that  the  adminis- 
trative law  judges,  who  carry  out  So- 
cial Security  Administration  regula- 
tions, will  have  individuals  who  are 
claiming  eligibility  for  benefits  come 
before  them.  They  will  ask  them:  Are 
you  still  abusing  drugs,  or  alcohol?  The 
answer  is  usually  yes.  They  will  then 
ask:  How  do  you  support  this?  The 
claimant  will  usually  volunteer  that  he 
or  she  is  engaging  in  illegal  activity. 
That  admission  will  be  sufficient  under 
this  amendment  to  stop  the  flow  of  dis- 
ability benefits.  It  does  not  require  a 
conviction  as  such.  If  the  SSA  has  evi- 
dence demonstrating  that  the  claimant 
continues  to  engage  in  illegal  behavior 
in  order  to  support  a  habit,  that  would 
constitute  gainful  employment  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  al- 
though the  managers  realize  that  this 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill, 
and  it  is  a  measure  that  should  be  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee,  we  have 
been  advised  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  he  will  not  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
managers  in  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. We  will  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1455)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  us  back  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us. 

I  spent  10  very  proud  years  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  6 
very  proud  years  in  local  government, 
and  I  am  starting  my  second  very 
proud  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
most  honored  to  be  part  of  this  body. 
When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  some  of  my 
colleagues  said  you  are  going  to  be 
very  surprised  when  you  get  to  the 
Senate,  because  you  are  going  to  be 
taking  up  a  bill  and  suddenly  there  are 
going  to  be  amendments  offered  that 
really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill 
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at  hand,  and  you  are  going  to  wonder 
what  is  happening. 

I  had  a  year  here  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
that  go  on.  But.  Madam  President,  I 
really  did  hope  and  I  really  did  think 
that  when  we  had  a  travesty  such  as 
the  one  that  we  had  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia—a 6.8  Richter  scale  earthquake, 
with  the  power  and  energy  release  of 
millions  of  NASA  space  shuttles  all  at 
once,  thrusting  people  out  of  their 
sleeping  beds,  crushing  people,  hos- 
pitals destroyed,  schools  destroyed, 
homes  destroyed,  dreams  destroyed, 
children  frightened— I  really  hoped 
that  we  could  move  quickly  on  a  re- 
sponse. 

I  must  say  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
bill  in  front  of  us  is  attribute  to  this 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  the  chair  serves,  and  you  are 
able  in  that  committee  to  bring  out  a 
bill  that  addresses  these  problems,  and 
you  beat  back  amendments  that  you 
felt  were  extraneous  to  some  of  these 
emergencies  that  we  find  ourselves  in. 

It  is  not  just  the  earthquake,  as  you 
know.  There  are  funds  in  there  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  from  the  Midwest  floods 
and  other  funds  that  are  truly  dire 
emergencies. 

I  want  to  look  at  the  title  of  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Let  us  examine  that 
title. 

"Emergency.'"  I  define  that  as  an  un- 
expected crisis. 

"Supplemental."  I  define  that  as 
extra. 

"Appropriations."  I  define  that  as 
spending. 

"Act."  I  define  that  as  legislation. 

So  it  is  the  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  that  is  before  us; 
not  the  Budget  Act,  not  the  Armed 
Services  bill,  not  a  Finance  Committee 
jurisdictional  issue  dealing  with  drugs, 
or  Social  Security,  but  legislation  is 
before  us  to  provide  extra  spending  for 
an  unexpected  crisis. 

We  know  we  had  those  crises  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  an  American 
among  us  in  this  country  who  is  alive 
today  who  has  a  pulse  beat,  who  has  ac- 
cess to  a  radio  or  to  television  or  to  a 
newspapers  or  to  a  friend,  there  is  not 
an  American  who  does  not  know  that 
we  have  gone  through  some  horrible 
natural  disasters  in  our  country. 

We  did  not  want  them.  We  did  not 
ask  for  them.  We  pray  we  never  have 
them  again.  We  have  seen  too  many  of 
them  from  Hawaii  to  the  Midwest  to 
California,  to  the  frosts  on  the  east 
coast  where,  I  might  point  out,  more 
people  died  in  those  frosts  than  died  in 
the  earthquake.  So  we  have  our  share 
of  these  disasters  all  through  this 
country. 

I  remember  so  well  when  the  State  of 
Washington  had  a  volcanic  eruption.  I 
was  over  in  the  House  at  that  time.  We 
all  pulled  together  for  the  good  of  our 
country  men  and  women,  for  our  fami- 
lies. 


I  have  to  say.  Madam  President, 
when  I  sat  through  the  debate  yester- 
day, the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  all 
sincerity,  said,  "I  don't  want  to  hold  up 
the  supplemental  bill.  I  want  to  get  the 
help  to  the  people  in  the  Midwest  and 
to  California.  Believe  me,"  he  said  to 
me,  "you  are  my  friend,  you  are  my 
colleague,  I  don't  want  to  do  that." 
And  I  believe  him. 

But  he  said  he  had  no  other  chance  to 
bring  up  these  budget  cuts.  Well,  I  have 
been  around  here  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Congress  and  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  they  will  have  every  op- 
portunity. 

Madam  President,  you  just  came 
from  the  Budget  Committee.  We  have 
had  3  solid  days  of  hearings.  We  have 
had  Mr.  Panetta  in  front  of  us,  the 
0MB  Director;  today,  Laura  Tyson 
from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
is  before  us.  We  had  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary before  us.  They  are  presenting 
us  with  the  facts  about  our  budgetary 
situation,  and  some  of  those  facts  are 
encouraging.  But,  yes,  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  please  re- 
member what  is  before  us  today — the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill—  and  let  us  keep  our  eye  on 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  here. 

I  must  say,  I  heard  some  cynical 
comments  made  on  this  floor  that  I 
really  felt  were  low  blows  to  many  of 
us  here,  comments  that  said,  'Oh,  well, 
the  only  reason  you  do  not  want  to  de- 
bate these  amendments  that  deal  with 
the  budget  is  you  want  to  get  out  of 
here,  you  want  to  go  home." 

Well,  listen,  I  am  willing  to  stay 
here.  Madam  President,  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  get  this  bill  done.  I  want  to 
say  that  very  clearly.  That  is  our  job. 

Do  I  want  to  go  and  be  with  my  fam- 
ily? Yes.  But  do  I  understand  my  re- 
sponsibility and  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  to  act  on  this  bill?  Yes. 

And  I  am  very  proud  that  our  major- 
ity leader.  George  Mitchell,  was  very 
clear  and  plain  when  he  said,  "We  will 
stay  here  until  this  is  done." 

So  it  is  not  because  I  want  to  go 
home  with  my  family  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  please  do  not  offer  these 
amendments  that  deal  with  budgets 
and  deficits.  It  is  because  I  know  they 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  deal 
with  those. 

I  chose  to  go  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, Madam  President.  A  lot  of  people 
did  not  want  to  go  on.  I  wanted  to  go 
on  because  I  agree  that  the  deficit  cri- 
sis has  to  be  addressed  and  has  to  be 
addressed  very  wisely  and  very  appro- 
priately, with  just  the  right  mix,  just 
the  right  mix,  of  spending  and  deficit 
reduction.  Because  if  we  do  too  much 
of  one  or  the  other,  we  throw  off  this 
fragile  recovery — and  we  are  in  a  recov- 
ery. 

My  State  is  lagging  behind.  So  of 
anyone  in  this  body  who  wants  us  to  do 
right  by  this  economy,  who  wants  us  to 


reduce  the  deficit  so  we  can  keep  inter- 
est rates  low,  so  we  can  keep  having 
our  people  refinance  their  mortgages, 
so  we  can  have  small  business  get  past 
the  credit  crunch  and  expand,  it  is  this 
Senator.  And  I  know  I  speak  for  Sen- 
ator Feinstein,  as  well.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  keeping  it  on  course  and 
making  sure  we  have  that  right  bal- 
ance. Both  of  us  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  bill  and  we  are 
proud  that  we  did  because  it  is  bearing 
fruit.  And  we  will  work  even  harder  to 
cut  out  unnecessary  spending— spend- 
ing that  does  not  make  sense — and  con- 
centrate on  investments  that  do  make 
sense  so  that  California  will  get  on 
track. 

But,  Madam  President,  again,  I  bring 
us  back  to  this  bill,  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  pictures,  in  case 
people  have  forgotten  why  we  are  here 
today.  Here  is  a  freeway  that  broke  in 
half. 

Madam  President,  we  have  freeways 
that  carry  more  cars  per  day  than  any 
other  freeways  in  the  world.  And 
FEMA  is  running  out  of  money.  In  8 
days,  now  7,  they  will  be  out  of  money. 
And  that  just  does  not  hurt  my  people. 
That  hurts  everyone  in  the  country. 
Because  if  FEMA  cannot  act  quickly  in 
the  next  emergency,  where  will  we  be 
then?  And  will  we  come  back  and  have 
more  of  this  debate  about  other  issues? 
I  would  hope  not. 

But  the  cynicism  that  I  heard  on  the 
floor  disturbed  me  greatly — disturbed 
me  greatly. 

A  comment  was  made,  "Oh,  when  we 
have  a  crisis,  we  pull  together  and  it  is 
so  easy  for  us  to  spend  when  we  have  a 
crisis  and  we  come  together  like  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  and  we  spend 
money  in  a  crisis." 

That  was  a  statement  from  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  paraphrasing. 

I  find  that  really  cynical.  If  we  do 
not  pull  together  in  a  crisis  in  this 
country,  whether  here  or  abroad,  what 
use  are  we?  What  use  are  we?  We  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  forget  it.  Because 
the  point  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  reason  I  am  so  proud  to  be 
here,  is  to  stand  up  in  a  crisis,  whether 
it  is  in  Los  Angeles  or  it  is  in  Honolulu 
or  it  is  in  Seattle  or  it  is  in  Nebraska. 
That  is  why  I  am  here. 

The  rest  of  it  is  important,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  more  important  than  reliev- 
ing the  pain  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  get  caught  in  a  disaster  who 
have  never,  ever,  ever  asked  for  one 
thing  from  their  Government. 

So  I  stand  here  today — I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  speak— but  I  stand  here  today 
to  appeal  to  my  colleagues:  Please.  We 
have  much  time,  much  time  to  debate 
this  budget.  I  look  forward  to  it.  I  have 
my  ideas  how  to  cut  billions  out  of  this 
Government  that  do  not  make  sense  to 
me.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  the 
place. 


The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  is 
managing  the  bill  this  morning,  spent 
20  eloquent  minutes  rebutting  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  cuts  in  the 
armed  services. 

Again,  that  is  a  debate  that  has  to 
take  place.  But  as  the  Senator  said,  we 
have  time  to  do  that,  through  the 
budget  process,  through  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  Senator  Nunn 
who  will  lead  that  debate.  I  will  be  a 
spirited  participant  in  it,  as  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  when  it  comes  to 
appropriations. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  will  close 
with  this.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
bring  out  these  pictures  to  remind  peo- 
ple of  why  we  are  here,  why  we  are  tak- 
ing up  this  bill.  But  I  am  going  to  do  it 
throughout  the  day,  to  be  frank  with 
you,  if  I  feel  we  need  to  get  back  to  the 
point.  I  hope  our  colleagues,  if  they  do 
have  amendments,  will  come  and 
present  them.  But  I  do  hope  they  will 
be  relevant  to  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  dear  friend  from 
California  for  returning  us  to  reality. 
We  are  here  to  appropriate  moneys  to 
provide  extraordinary  relief,  extraor- 
dinary assistance  to  those  thousands  of 
citizens  of  California  who,  not  because 
of  their  shortcomings  or  faults,  have 
suffered  irreparable  damage.  That  is 
why  we  are  here. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we 
will  be  debating  the  defense  budget.  We 
will  be  debating  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  will  be  debating  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  We  will  be  de- 
bating all  the  conference  reports.  We 
will  have  numerous  opportunities  to 
debate  these  issues  that  we  have  been 
spending  time  on.  This  measure  should 
have  been  passed  yesterday  and  gone 
into  conference  last  night  and  we 
should  be  here  adopting  the  conference 
report.  That  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Instead,  we  are  wasting  our  time 
when  we  know  we  have  time  awaiting 
us  in  the  very  near  future  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  an  orderly  and  rea- 
soned manner. 

I,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
wish  to  apologize  to  the  citizens  of 
California.  I  wonder  how  they  are  feel- 
ing at  this  moment,  watching  us.  They 
must  be  saying  to  themselves:  I  wonder 
if  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware 
of  the  pain. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  blessed 
and  those  of  us  who  have  never  suffered 
from  these  catastrophic  tragedies  have 
no  idea  what  goes  through  the  psyche — 
the  psyche  of  these  people. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  several  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  who  had  gone  to  Califor- 
nia to  assist  your  people.  I  do  not 
think  it  occurs  to  too  many  Americans 


it  is  not  just  the  damage  of  the  high- 
way or  the  damage  of  the  buildings. 
Imagine  what  goes  through  the  minds 
of  children.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives 
they  will  have  nightmares.  And  this  is 
the  assistance  we  are  trying  to  provide, 
to  ease  their  minds.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  return  here  soon  to  bring 
up  their  amendments,  if  they  do  have 
any,  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness—the business  of  providing  ex- 
traordinary assistance,  extraordinary 
aid  to  the  devastated  people  of  Califor- 
nia. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague.  It  gets  kind  of 
lonely  when  you  know  the  bill  is  so 
necessary  for  your  State.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  had  that  lonely 
feeling  when  his  communities  suffered 
from  hurricanes.  This  is  a  time  when 
we  should  blur  those  arbitrary  lines 
that  divide  us  and  pull  together.  We 
should  do  it  with  good  will. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, the  face  that  haunts  me  every 
time  I  stand  up  here  and  talk  about  the 
earthquake  is  that  of  a  little  child.  I 
guess  he  was  about  9  years  old.  You 
know  how  children  always  have  a  spar- 
kle in  their  eye,  no  matter  what?  There 
was  no  sparkle  in  this  young  man's 
eye.  I  remember  his  looking  at  me  and 
saying,  "Will  you  fix  it?" 

And  I  took  him  around.  He  was 
standing  behind  the  yellow  banner  that 
they  had  set  up.  The  President  had 
come  through  just  before.  The  Presi- 
dent was  way  down,  and  I  stayed  be- 
hind to  chat  with  this  young  man. 

I  put  my  arm  around  him  and  I  said, 
"We  are  going  to  fix  it." 

He  said,  "Are  you  going  to  fix  my 
school?  I  cannot  go  back  to  my 
school." 

We  are  going  to  fix  it. 

Madam  President,  we  thank  God  that 
earthquake,  when  it  hit.  hit  at  4:30  in 
the  morning.  Because  I  have  reports 
now  from  James  Lee  Witt,  FEMA  Di- 
rector, of  the  condition  of  some  of 
those  150  schools  that  need  our  assist- 
ance and  will  get  our  assistance  with 
these  funds  today.  We  will  pay  90  per- 
cent of  those  rebuilds. 

Fluorescent  lights  fell  right  over  all 
the  desks  where  those  children  would 
have  been  sitting.  Everything  was 
strewn  all  over  where  those  children 
would  have  been  sitting.  And  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  right,  even  though 
the  children  were  not  sitting  there, 
they  are  smart  enough  to  know,  where 
their  school  is  closed,  the  kind  of  dan- 
ger this  quake  presented.  They  need 
help,  these  children.  We  need  to  rebuild 
these  schools. 

The  first  day  of  the  quake.  800,000 
children  were  out  of  school.  Two  days 
later,  250,000  were  still  out  of  school. 
Hospitals  are  closing.  Needed  hospital 
beds  in  Santa  Monica  are  shut  down 


now.  They  do  not  know  when  they  will 
have  them  back — 400  beds.  If  you  know 
anything  about  the  area,  you  know 
that  is  a  huge  area.  If  you  are  sick  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  transported  across 
town,  because  it  could  take  too  long  a 
time. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  see  too 
many  colleagues  on  the  floor  here 
today.  I  understand  there  are  a  great 
number  of  amendments  that  have  been 
listed.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Hawaii, 
how  many  amendments  is  he  aware  of 
that  have  been  proposed  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  have  5  amendments 
awaiting  votes  at  this  moment.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  I  believe  there  are  about 
10  more  to  be  considered  and  debated. 
If  we  are  fortunate,  we  may  finish  by 
midnight,  in  the  midst  of  the  sleet 
storm. 

Madam  President.  I  came  to  my  of- 
fice this  morning,  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  here— like  many  of  us.  I 
think  we  should  all  assume  we  will 
spend  the  night  here.  Because  that  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  your  people. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very,  very  much  for  answering  my 
question.  A  lot  of  my  people  did  not 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads  for  several 
nights.  A  lot  of  children  were  sleeping 
under  tents.  And  we  are  here  debating 
the  budget. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  for  us 
to  work  on  that  task  force  and  find  out 
a  better  way  to  handle  these  emer- 
gency situations.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  deficit  go  up  every  time  there  is  a 
crisis,  be  it  in  California,  or  Arizona,  or 
Washington,  or  Hawaii,  or  Oregon,  or 
New  York,  or  Florida.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  have  a  disaster  fund  that  is  set 
up  and  ready  to  go.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  yesterday  put  out  an  idea  of  a 
checkoff.  There  are  many  other  ideas. 
We  have  to  face  this  problem,  and  I 
want  to  face  this  problem.  But  I  say 
again  to  my  friends  in  this  Chamber 
who  have  been,  individually,  so  kind  to 
me  and  to  Senator  Feinstein,  express- 
ing their  concern,  that  we  cannot  in 
the  middle  of  a  crisis,  when  money  is 
going  to  run  out  in  7  days,  when  we 
have  26,000  homes  that  have  been  red 
tagged  or  yellow  tagged,  just  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles — that  does  not  in- 
clude the  many  other  cities  like  Santa 
Monica  and  Santa  Clara  and  other 
cities  around  there.  Red  tagged  or  yel- 
low tagged  means  they  are  dangerous. 
A  red-tagged  home  you  cannot  go  back 
in.  and  a  yellow-tagged  home  you  prob- 
ably should  not.  There  are  26,000  whose 
lives  are  uprooted  just  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Mayor 
Riordan,  a  Republican,  needs  our  help. 
Governor  Wilson,  a  Republican— former 
Senator,  now  Governor  Wilson— needs 
our  help.  Senator  Feinstein  and  Sen- 
ator Boxer  ask  for  your  help.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  crisis.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  Republicans  or  Democrats  or 
Independents  were  hurt.  We  know  peo- 
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pie  were  hurt.  We  know  children  were 
hurt.  We  know  families  were  hurt.  We 
know  that  homes  are  down.  We  know 
that  freeways  are  down.  We  know  that 
small  businesses  have  been  imperiled 
and  small  business  is  the  job  creator. 
California  was  just  coming  out  of  this 
recession,  and  we  need  these  dollars 
now,  not  only  for  our  people  and  our 
businesses  and  our  children  and  our 
economy  and  our  sense  that  things  are 
going  to  get  better— and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  correct.  The  anguish 
that  people  feel  after  these  crises,  the 
professionals  call  it  post-traumatic 
stress,  meaning  stress  that  comes 
about  after  a  crisis. 

If  the  people  today  see  us  acting.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  bright 
day  in  southern  California,  but  if  they 
see  us  continuing  to  argue  about  mat- 
ters that  truly  to  the  common  ordinary 
real  person  do  not  fit  into  the  defini- 
tion of  an  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  are  sending  a  very 
rough  signal  out  there. 

So  I  applaud  my  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii for  his  remarks.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, let  us  get  on  with  this.  If  there 
are  any  differences  in  this  bill— we 
know  there  are  a  couple  of  small  dif- 
ferences even  thus  far — we  could  have  a 
conference  that  could  wind  up  being 
contentious.  We  want  to  avoid  that. 
Please  let  us  get  on  with  this  and  let  us 
save  a  lot  of  these  important,  impor- 
tant rescission  conversations,  deficit- 
cutting  conversations,  and  amend- 
ments that  are  very  important  for  the 
appropriate  moment.  And  that  mo- 
ment. Madam  President,  you  and  I 
know  well  is  upon  us  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  every  single  committee 
on  which  we  all  serve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
the  children,  think  about  the  people 
and  let  us  get  on  with  this  bill,  get  it 
to  conference  and  do  our  job.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  set  aside  so  that  we  may 
consider  an  amendment  that  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  continue  a  many-year  fight  to 
question  the  manner  in  which  we  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today  is  entitled  the 
"Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions" bill.  I  certainly  understand  the 
emergency  needed  to  fund  repairs  due 
to  the  California  earthquakes  and  to 
help  rebuild  peoples'  lives.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  other  non- 
emergency items  in  this  bill  added  by 
the  Congress  or  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


I  follow  the  news  very  carefully,  but 
it  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  me  that 
the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  was  felt  all 
the  way  to  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
New  York.  My  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion includes  $10  million  to  relocate 
the  central  Amtrak  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania Station  to  the  James  A.  Far- 
ley Post  Office  in  New  York  City.  I 
know  the  San  Andreas  fault  was  big.  I 
did  not  know  it  stretched  quite  so  far. 

In  a  way,  this  bill  is  about  trains;  it 
is  about  a  gravy  train  that  is  on  the 
track  and,  in  Congress'  typical  fashion, 
we  are  going  to  see  how  many  of  the 
taxpayers  we  can  take  for  a  ride.  More 
earmarks,  more  unnecessary  pork, 
more  of  our  congressional  tricks  of 
adding  items  which  deserve  debate  and 
scrutiny  onto  a  must-pass,  virtually 
vital  aid  package.  The  Vice  President 
in  his  report  "Reinventing  Govern- 
ment," stated: 

In  Washington,  we  must  work  together  to 
untangle  the  knots  of  red  tape  that  prevent 
Government  from  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple well.  We  must  give  Cabinet  Secretaries, 
program  directors,  and  line  managers  much 
greater  authority  to  pursue  their  real  pur- 
poses. 

Vice  President  Gore  also  states: 
Congressional  appropriations  often  come 
with  hundreds  of  strings  attached.  The  Inte- 
rior Department  found  that  language  in  its 
1992  House-Senate  conference  committee  re- 
port included  some  2.120  directives,  ear- 
marks, instructions  and  prohibitions.  As  the 
Federal  budget  tightens,  lawmakers  request 
increasingly  specific  report  language  to  pro- 
tect activities  in  their  districts.  Indeed.  1993 
was  a  record  year  for  such  requests. 

Madam  President,  that  comes  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  repeat: 

As  the  Federal  budget  tightens,  lawmakers 
request  increasingly  specific  report  language 
to  protect  activities  in  their  districts.  In- 
deed. 1993  was  a  record  year  for  such  re- 
quests. 

It  appears  we  are  beginning  this  year 
with  our  goal  being  to  beat  last  year's 
records.  I  am  very  disheartened  to  see 
we  have  heaped  the  trough  with  non- 
emergency items  and  in  an  attempt  to 
only  partially  offset  the  spending  with 
spending  cuts,  this  bill  ignores  many  of 
the  rescission  requests  the  President 
made. 

The  President  had  requested  that 
many  pork-laden  programs  be  elimi- 
nated. This  bill  does  not  appear  to  do 
that.  Madam  President,  this  bill  is 
ample  proof  that  the  process  is  broken. 
I  have  continually  voiced  that  concern 
and  sought  to  fix  it.  This  bill,  unfortu- 
nately, gives  more  credence  to  my  ar- 
gument. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  man- 
agers concerning  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  bill,  if  they  choose  to  respond  to 
it. 

First  of  all,  I  noted  that  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  chapter 


1:  The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $1.4  million  for  the  extension 
service  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
These  funds  would  finance  an  inte- 
grated pest  management  project.  The 
funding  would  support  applied  research 
to  find  alternative  control  methods  for 
addressing  the  severe  outbreak  of  a 
new  blight  fungus  strain  affecting  po- 
tatoes. 

I  guess  my  question  to  either  man- 
agers of  the  bill  is  why  it  is  required  in 
this  supplemental  to  spend  $1.4  million 
for  an  integrated  pest  management 
project? 

On  page  24,  chapter  2,  there  is  a  rath- 
er curious  aspect  concerning  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  The 
committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$75,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  re- 
quested to  cover  the  mandatory  costs 
to  comply  with  a  court  order  and  re- 
solve the  requirements  under  the  court 
case  known  as  Armstrong  versus  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 

In  following  pages,  such  as  on  page  29 
of  this  legislation,  there  are  further 
costs  involved  concerning  Armstrong 
versus  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  in  other  parts  of  this  bill. 

On  page  33,  the  committee  provided 
an  additional  $5.3  million  for  salaries 
and  expenses  to  cover  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  and  resolving  requirements 
resulting  from  Armstrong  versus  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  There  is 
an  additional  $5  million  there,  and  I 
total  it  up  to  be  about  $13  million. 

I  wonder  if  the  managers  of  the  bill 
can  tell  me  some  of  the  details  of  the 
aspects  of  the  $13  million  cost  associ- 
ated with  Armstrong  versus  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Would  either  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  care  to  respond  at  this  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Although  the  questions 
that  have  been  propounded  do  not  refer 
to  the  subcommittee  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  as  to  the  potatoes,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct,  the  moneys  are 
considered  supplemental  and  emer- 
gency because  it  relates  to  a  special 
disease  or  blight  on  potatoes,  and  ex- 
perts have  suggested  that  if  treatment 
is  not  provided  at  the  earliest  stage,  we 
may  have  a  devastating  potato  blight 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  State  of  California,  I  just  saw 
a  documentary  on  blight  in  the  vine- 
yards where  whole  vineyards  have  been 
wiped  out  because  of  a  certain  blight  of 
sort  that  has  wiped  out  these  cabernet 
sauvignon  grapes.  And  in  the  same 
fashion  I  have  been  advised  that  pota- 
toes are  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out. 

Second,  as  to  the  measure  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  I  have  been  advised  that 
because  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
administration  for  information  result- 
ing from  the  Iran-Contra  crisis,  files 
have  had  tc  be  restored,  files  that  have 


been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  former 
occupants  of  the  National  Security  Of- 
fice. And  in  many  ways  the  White 
House  is  responding  to  demands  made 
by  the  courts  and  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  These  were 
files  that  were  destroyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Office 
during  the  time  of  the  Iran-Contra  cri- 
sis. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point.  But 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  specific  case, 
Armstrong  v.  Executive  Office,  and  I 
count  up  somewhere  around  $13  mil- 
lion. I  fully  understand  the  require- 
ments of  Iran-Contra.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  any  addi- 
tional information  on  that  either. 

On  page  25,  I  note  that  $2  million  is 
transferred  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  meet  its  responsibilities  on 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan.  I 
notice  land  acquisition  of  $1,275,000  for 
land  adjacent  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park;  flood  damage  in  Arizona 
and  California;  and  to  the  oil  spill  in 
Blytheville,  Arkansas;  a  legislative 
branch— I  mentioned  the  very  large  in- 
creases; and,  of  course,  $10  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion Redevelopment  Project. 

The  current  Pennsylvania  Station, 
New  York  City  is  used  for  intermodel 
transportation,  et  cetera.  To  relocate 
the  Central  Amtrak  station  to  the 
James  A.  Farley  Post  Office  in  New 
York  City.  I  wonder  if  the  City  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  New  York  were 
also  providing  any  funds  to  what  I  un- 
derstand can  be  a  $200  million  overall 
expenditure  over  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  items  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  just  cited  are 
part  of  the  supplemental  bill.  It  is  not 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental.  It  is 
part  of  the  list  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  I  must  advise 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  I  am 
not  in  position  to  respond  to  every  one 
of  them.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  here  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  as  to  the  railway  station.  I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Hawaii. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
thrust  of  my  remarks  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  we  are  coming  here 
to  provide  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations which  are  an  emergency 
situation  in  the  State  of  California, 
which  all  of  us  agree  with  and  support, 
at  least  to  varying  degrees. 

Instead,  we  find  ourselves  funding 
various  specific  projects,  agencies, 
which  are  neither  emergency  in  nature 
nor.  in  my  view,  required  to  be  outside 
the  normal  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process. 


Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  describe  to 
me  why  the  $10  million  to  move  Penn- 
sylvania Station  is  so  vital,  and  why 
we  need  pest  management  control  addi- 
tional spending  when  the  1994  appro- 
priations bill  already  appropriated  $434 
million  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service,  but  we  need 
to  have  an  additional  million  or  so  be- 
cause of  a  potato  blight. 

What  I  am  saying.  Madam  President, 
is  very  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
telling  the  American  people  we  are 
taking  care  of  an  emergency  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  add  on,  in  my  view, 
projects  which  may  or  may  not  be  vital 
or  necessary  as  a  supplemental.  Then, 
in  my  view,  compounding  this  entire 
situation,  we  have  selectively— and  I 
emphasize  "selectively"— implemented 
certain  rescissions  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  budget.  Those  rescissions 
clearly  do  not  affect  the  most  egre- 
gious aspects  of  the  appropriations 
process,  those  special  items  that  are 
earmarked  for  appropriations  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  move  to  that  aspect  of 
it  right  now. 

In  the  back  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
year  1995  are  rescission  proposals,  as  is 
part  of  the  President's  budget. 

Now,  these  rescissions  were  requested 
by  the  President,  some  of  them  re- 
quested and  then  changed  slightly, 
which  I  will  get  into.  Then,  of  course, 
as  is  within  the  authority  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  they  either  act 
or  do  not  act  on  certain  provisions  and 
certain  rescission  requests  on  the  part 
of  the  President. 

The  reason  why  I  am  going  through 
this.  Madam  President,  is  that  I  hope 
to  make  it  clear  that  for  those  projects 
which  are  specifically  earmarked, 
there  is  no  rescission.  For  those  that 
are  general— sometimes  good,  some- 
times not  so  good — those  are  acted 
upon. 

I  guess  the  first  example  that  I  can 
use  is  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. The  administration  requested  a  $16 
million  rescission;  the  committee  rec- 
ommended a  $1  million  rescission.  Now, 
the  reason  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for  these  rescis- 
sions: 

They  would  reflect  savings  from  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  lower  priority  research 
projects  such  as  those  for  which  alternative 
sources  of  funding  are  available  from  State 
or  local  governments,  industry  or  others. 
Adequate  funding  would  remain  to  allow 
ARS  scientists  to  perform  high  priority,  na- 
tionwide research  in  areas  such  as  natural 
resource  protection,  food  quality  and  im- 
proved agriculture  practices. 

Where  is  the  $15  million?  They  are 
basically  on  certain  specific  projects 
earmarked  by  the  Congress. 

Right  below  that,  on  buildings  and 
facilities,  there  was  a  1994  rescission 
request  of  $8,460,000  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
recommended  zero.  They  recommended 
no  rescission.  The  reason  why  the 
President  asked  for  it,  and  I  quote  from 
his  budget,  he  says: 

This  proposal,  transmitted  November  1. 
1993.  reflects  savings  from  the  elimination  of 
Congressional  earmarks  directing  resources 
to  be  used  for  specific  new  construction. 

New  construction  of  research  facilities  is 
often  not  needed  because  sufficient  space  is 
available  at  existing  laboratories  to  house 
agency  personnel  if  these  labs  are  renovated. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  to  eliminate  projects  which 
were  the  result  of  congressional  ear- 
marks. The  committee  in  its  wisdom 
has  decided  not  to  do  that  at  all. 

As  there  are  many  others  that  I 
would  like  to  cite  here,  perhaps  one 
that  is  even  more  interesting  is  the  re- 
scission on  buildings  and  facilities  that 
the  administration  aisked  for,  a  $34  mil- 
lion rescission.  The  committee  agreed 
to  $2.89  million. 

The  reason  the  President  asked  for 
this  is  this  proposal,  transmitted  No- 
vember 1.  1993,  reflects  savings  from 
eliminating  the  construction  of  lower- 
priority  research  facilities  congression- 
ally  earmarked  for  particular  States 
and  universities.  The  funds  were  not 
awarded  competitively  nor  peer  re- 
viewed, and  most  projects  are  for  local, 
not  national,  priorities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  for  a  rescission  of  $34  million  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  earmarked. 
They  were  not  competitively  based, 
and  they  are  not  a  national  priority. 
The  committee  found,  in  its  wisdom, 
$2.8  million  that  they  would  rec- 
ommend as  a  rescission  in  this  bill, 
falling  in  my  view  about  $32  million 
short. 

I  know  that  many  times  we  are  talk- 
ing about  billions  of  dollars  around 
here.  Madam  President.  But  these  tens 
of  millions  mount  up  over  time,  and 
they  mount  up,  in  my  view,  to  a  $4.5 
trillion  deficit. 

Later  on,  the  President  asked  for  a 
rescission  of  $4  million  for  construction 
on  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  The  committee 
decided  not  to  do  that  because  the 
committee  does  not  recommend  re- 
scinding $4  million  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion construction.  The  reaison  the 
President  asked  for  this  is  it  reflects 
savings  of  funds  not  needed  to  provide 
for  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
that  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:  Competitively  award- 
ed, authorized  in  law,  meet  established 
Federal  grant  selection  and  award  pro- 
cedures, procedures  do  not  duplicate 
ongoing  efforts,  original  objectives 
have  not  been  completed,  and  the  ob- 
jectives are  consistent  with  the  statu- 
tory responsibilities  of  NOAA.  That  is 
$34  million  the  committee  did  not 
choose  to  support. 

The  committee  has  recommended  re- 
scission. The  President  recommended  a 
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rescission  for  Navy  aircraft  of  $51  mil- 
lion. The  committee  recommendation 
was  zero.  The  President  recommended 
a  rescission  of  550  million  for  LHD-7, 
an  amphibious  assault  ship. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  national  de- 
fense, I  still  do  not  understand  why 
this  rescission  was  not  allowed  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  President's  budget 
terminates  both  of  those  projects  this 
year;  both  of  those  weapons  systems. 

In  military  construction,  of  which  I 
have  direct  oversight  in  my  capacity  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Readiness  and  Defense  In- 
frastructure, here  was  a  recommenda- 
tion for  military  construction,  and 
there  were  unwarranted  add-ons  that 
were  the  sum  total  of  roughly  $1  bil- 
lion. 

According  to  the  Congress  Daily  of 
February  8,  1994: 

The  Clinton  administration,  which  in  its 
new  1994  budget  Monday  proposed  rescinding 
about  $3  billion  in  budget  authority  for  high- 
way demonstration  projects,  has  decided  not 
to  rescind  the  money  after  all.  A  special 
message  President  Clinton  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  his  requested  rescission  did 
not  include  the  highway  money  even  though 
the  administrations  budget  prepared  earlier 
includes  a  reference  to  the  cuts  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

In  the  appendix,  it  states: 

The  propo.sal  reflects  savings  from  elimi- 
nating funding  provided  by  annual  appro- 
priations acts  from  all  unauthorized  highway 
demonstration  projects  that  are  not  under 
construction.  Such  highway  projects  should 
compete  for  funds  through  the  normal  allo- 
cation and  planning  processes  within  the 
Federal  aid  highways  grant  system. 

The  second  proposal  would  rescind  savings 
from  the  elimination  of  .  .  .  highway  dem- 
onstration projects.  Such  projects  should 
compete  for  funds  through  the  normal  allo- 
cation and  planning  process  at  the  State 
level. 

In  its  reports,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  found  that  such  highway  demonstra- 
tion project  completion  costs  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed authorized  Federal  and  State  contribu- 
tions, and  that  State  officials  are  uncertain 
where  they  will  find  more  funding.  The  re- 
scission of  these  funds  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Vice  President's 
National  Performance  Review. 

That  is  over  $2.2  billion.  As  I  say, 
even  though  it  is  referred  to  in  this 
budget,  it  was  taken  out  prior  to  the 
President  sending  his  budget  over. 

It  is  over  $2.2  billion  for  1994.  These 
cuts  would  eliminate  appropriations 
for  all  unauthorized  highway  dem- 
onstration projects  that  are  not  under 
construction.  It  would  also  rescind 
funds  for  selected  programs  that  should 
compete  for  funds  through  the  normal 
allocation  process. 

According  to  the  Congress  Daily,  the 
administration  got  pressure  last  week 
from  legislators  representing  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
California — four  States  that  were  to 
get  40  percent  of  the  $2.2  billion  for 
demonstration  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  administration  got  cold  feet 
about  the  cuts. 


Madam  President,  the  cuts  were  not 
made.  To  make  matters  worse,  even 
after  the  President  revised  his  request 
and  lessened  the  amount  he  wanted, 
the  committee  still  did  not  rescind  the 
amount  the  President  requested.  Addi- 
tionally, it  appears  that  although  the 
committee  did  rescind  significant 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
many  of  the  earmarks  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  believe  are  so 
harmful  have  not  been  cut. 

Madam  President,  there  are  other 
areas  that  I  would  include  for  the 
Record. 

My  point  is  that  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  $4.5  trillion  deficit,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
expressed  their  anger  and  outrage  time 
after  time  of  lost  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cient and  appropriate  way  to  spend 
their  tax  dollars,  it  is  business  as 
usual.  This  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  certainly  does  demonstrate 
that  that  is  the  case. 

I  have  identified  and  will  continue  to 
identify  billions  of  dollars  of  funding  of 
appropriations  which  are  either  totally 
unnecessary,  in  the  case  of  the  "dem- 
onstration projects,  which  are  egre- 
gious examples  of  what  the  American 
people  call  pork,  ranging  from  that  to 
areas  which  simply  are  not  necessary. 

The  integrated  pest  blight  manage- 
ment requiring  an  additional  $1.4  mil- 
lion, even  that  department  received 
$434  million  in  appropriations  in  1994. 

I  intend.  Madam  President,  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  or  two  that  might 
at  least  put  the  Congress  on  record  as 
to  whether  we  will  support  this  kind  of 
spending  with  the  full  and  certain 
knowledge  that  these  amounts,  like 
the  Kerrey-Brown  amendment  yester- 
day, will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  How  long  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  speak? 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Probably  less  than 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  about  the  main  point  of 
the  legislation  before  us,  which  is  the 
emergency  supplemental  for  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  I  join  my  colleague. 
Senator  BOXER,  in  expressing  what  is  a 
great  concern.  That  growing  concern  is 
twofold.  On  one  hand,  within  24  hours. 
Members  are  going  to  be  getting  on 
planes  and  leaving  and  the  bill  will  not 
have  been  passed.  There  are  30  possible 
amendments  that  may  be  before  the 
Senate  in  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  that. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  bill  has  be- 
come a  grab  bag  for  everyone's  favorite 
offset  or  everyone's  favorite  cause.  I 
am  not  commenting  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  amendments,  but  I  am  comment- 
ing on  the  fact  that  the  time  is  short 
before  Members  will  begin  to  leave  for 
the  scheduled  recess. 


As  I  look  at  the  amendments,  there 
are  amendments  pending  on  Bosnia, 
amendments  pending  involving  the 
State  Department,  health  care,  so- 
called  pork  programs,  and  so  on.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  real  concern. 

The  second  part  of  my  concern  is  the 
fact  that  before  we  leave,  not  only  the 
legislation  has  to  pass,  but  a  con- 
ference must  take  place.  I  think  per- 
haps Members  really  might  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  with 
the  emergency  assistance  and  public 
assistance  parts  of  FEMA  due  to  run 
out  within  a  week.  What  will  happen  if 
the  money  does  run  out  is  that  what  we 
will  see  is  State  pitted  against  State. 

Madam  President.  FEMA  has  said 
that  at  its  current  rate  of  spending  the 
disaster  relief  fund  will  run  dry  by  the 
end  of  next  week.  That  means  that  to 
pay  for  emergency  assistance  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  comes  first — the  human 
emergency  comes  first— eligible  public 
assistance  projects  in  Iowa.  Illinois. 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
may  very  well  be  delayed.  FEMA  is 
providing  funds  to  projects  which 
would  relocate  communities  that  are 
perpetually  located  in  floodplains.  A 
number  of  communities  have  new  re- 
quests in  to  FEMA,  and  unless  we  pass 
this  bill,  these  projects  will  not  be 
funded. 

I  asked  my  office  to  call  FEMA  and 
try  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  projects  that 
will  not  be  funded  unless  the  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  What  we  have  learned  is 
that  the  following  new  applications 
that  are  pending  will  not  be  funded:  In 
Kansas,  Riley  County,  $4.3  million;  the 
city  of  Ellsworth.  $200,000;  the  city  of 
St.  Marys.  $200,000;  in  Missouri.  $600,000 
for  Hannibal  and  $300,000  for  Rhineland; 
in  Nebraska.  $57,000  for  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. $500,000  for  Sarpy  County,  and  $3 
million  for  Douglas  and  Sarpy  Coun- 
ties; in  the  State  of  Iowa.  $5.1  million. 
Again,  these  are  new  applications  that 
will  not  be  funded  if  this  supplemental 
is  not  concluded  and  the  conference  re- 
port passed. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  have  also  been 
told  that  aid  to  22  other  States  is  in 
jeopardy  if  the  bill  is  not  passed.  So 
what  is  happening,  as  we  entertain 
amendment  after  amendment,  is  that 
one  State  will  eventually  be  pitted 
against  the  other;  and  somehow  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  that  is  not  the  way  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
doing  business  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

I  say  this  quite  respectfully  because  I 
know  that  to  the  people  making  the 
amendments,  the  amendments  are  very 
important  and  they  worked  a  long  time 
to  develop  them.  But  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  find  another  vehicle  so  that 
we  do  not  pit  floodplain  relief  in  the 
Midwest  against  emergency  supple- 
mental relief  in  California. 

In  this  bill,  in  one  of  the  amendments 
pending,  there  will  be  an  amendment 


to  take  the  Cypress  Expressway— which 
was  destroyed  during  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake — off  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  emergency.  I  point  out 
that  in  this  bill  there  is  $685  million  in 
continuing  relief  for  the  Midwest 
floods.  It  is  not  an  emergency  right 
now.  but  the  prior  supplemental  was 
not  adequate.  Therefore,  $685  million  is 
added  to  this  supplemental  for  floods. 

So  I  say  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander.  If,  in  a  prior 
supplemental  flood  needs  are  not  met, 
it  is  appropriate  that  they  be  in  this 
supplemental,  just  as  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Cypress  Expressway  reconstruc- 
tion funds  to  be  in  this  supplemental. 

I  want  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter sent  by  Mr.  James  Van  Loben  Sels, 
the  Director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  First,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  it.  It  says: 

The  engineering  complexity,  the  number  of 
multi-level  structures  damaged,  the  densely 
populated  area  and  the  environmental  con- 
cerns have  all  impacted  reconstruction  of 
the  system. 

This  letter  refers  to  both  the  Embar- 
cadero  and  the  Cypress  freeways. 

Two  of  the  structures,  the  Cypress  Street 
Freeway  and  Embarcadero  Freeway  have 
been  completely  demolished.  The  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  are  developing  a  re- 
placement for  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  and 
expect  it  to  be  under  construction  by  1996. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Transportation,  Caltrans,  the  Cypress 
Freeway  replacement  program  has  prepared 
several  contracts,  all  of  which  can  be  under- 
way in  fiscal  year  1994. 

These  funds  are  now  necessary,  and 
an  effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate them  from  this  supplemental. 

Quoting  from  the  letter: 

Under  earlier  congressional  action.  SI  bil- 
lion of  Federal  emergency  relief  funds  had 
been  made  available  for  repair  of  earth- 
quake-damaged highways  and  freeways.  This 
amount  has  been  determined  to  be  $385  mil- 
lion short  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  full 
share  of  the  work  eligible  for  emergency  re- 
lief funding. 

Three  hundred  fifteen  million  dollars 
is  in  this  emergency  supplemental.  It  is 
no  less  an  emergency  just  because 
Loma  Prieta  took  place  in  1989  than  it 
is  today.  It  is  the  remaining  amount 
that  is  necessary  to  move  on  with  con- 
struction of  the  Cypress  Freeway.  As  I 
might  point  out,  both  the  Embarcadero 
and  the  Cypress  are  two  huge  struc- 
tures that  were  entirely  demolished, 
not  a  section  of  the  structure,  but  huge 
structures,  entirely  demolished  by  this 
earthquake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sacramento.  CA. 

October  5.  1993. 
Hon.  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Feinstein:  The  Loma 
Prieta  Earthquake   caused   damage   to   the 


transportation  system  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  area  that  was  unprecedented  in 
modern  history. 

The  engineering  complexity,  the  number  of 
multi-level  structures  damaged,  the  densely 
populated  area  and  the  environmental  con- 
cerns have  all  impacted  the  reconstruction 
of  the  system.  Two  of  the  structures,  the  Cy- 
press Street  Freeway  and  the  Embarcadero 
Freeway  have  been  completely  demolished. 
The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  are 
developing  a  replacement  for  the 
Embarcadeo  Freeway  and  expect  it  to  be 
under  construction  by  1996.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (Caltrans),  the  Cypress  Freeway  re- 
placement program  has  prepared  several  con- 
tracts, all  of  which  can  be  underway  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1994. 

Under  earlier  Congressional  action,  SI  bil- 
lion of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Funds  had 
been  made  available  for  repair  of  earth- 
quake-damaged highways  and  freeways.  This 
amount  has  been  determined  to  be  S385  mil- 
lion short  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  full 
share  of  the  work  eligible  for  Emergency  Re- 
lief Funding. 

The  Cypress  Freeway  contracts  alone 
would  require  the  $315  million  of  additional 
Emergency  Relief  Funding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  for  earthquake  repair. 

As  you  well  know,  any  additional  Federal 
funds  that  can  be  allocated  to  reconstruction 
of  the  Bay  Area  Transportation  System  will 
be  beneficial  to  an  economic  revitalization  of 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

Your  continuing  support  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

James  W.  Van  Loben  Sels. 

Director. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  It  would  seem  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  that  as  we  look  at 
30  possible  remaining  amendments  to 
this  bill,  at  10  minutes  after  the  noon 
hour,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  within  24 
hours  Members  are  booked  on  planes  to 
return  to  their  districts.  This  bill  may 
not  be  passed,  and  the  conference  will 
not  have  taken  place.  Then  we  go  away 
for  10  days  and  we  come  back,  and 
FEMA  will  effectively  have  run  out  of 
money. 

They  will  begin  making  judgments 
between  one  State  disaster  and  another 
as  to  which  has  the  highest  priority  for 
funding.  And  FEMA  has  said  they  will 
fund  emergency  relief  prior  to  public 
assistance  relief. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  be  in  this 
situation.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
in  this  situation. 

I  know  this  is  a  large  supplemental 
and  I  regret  it.  The  damage  is  commen- 
surately  large. 

I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  bill  and  to  make  a  decision.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Members  that  have 
amendments  will  recognize  the  short- 
ness of  time  before  their  colleagues 
embark  on  planes  to  return  to  their 
districts  and  that  we  might  be  able  to 
conclude  this  business  today.  It  is  real- 
ly important.  It  is  important  not  only 
to  the  people  of  California,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  flood  plain  areas  in  the 
Midwest  and  many  other  States  as 
well. 

Just  in  conclusion,  it  obviously  is  le- 
gitimate to  have  a  discussion  of  wheth- 


er a  supplemental  item  is  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a 
legitimate  debate.  I  know  under  the 
rules  of  this  Senate  anything  is  legiti- 
mate in  debate.  However,  the  clock  is 
ticking  and  the  people  are  needful. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

amendment  no.  1156 

(Purpose:  To  offset  the  cost  of  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1994  by  rescinding  an  additional  S2.2  billion 
from  the  FHA.  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent) 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.   President.  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.   McCain] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1456. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  108,  on  line  20.  insert  the  following 
new  proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, an  additional  amount  of  S2, 209.716,000  is 
hereby  rescinded  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
scission proposals  reflected  on  page  1018  of 
the  ■Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  Appen- 
dix" for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  which  is  based  on  a 
proposal  that  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  contained  in 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  on  page 
1018.  which  later  was  taken  out  of  the 
main  body  of  the  budget.  It  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  $2.2  billion  in  high- 
way demonstration  projects,  which  in 
the  view  of  the  President,  at  least  at 
that  time,  are  unneeded  projects. 

On  page  1018,  under  "Miscellaneous 
Appropriations,  Rescission  Proposal," 
$343  million  is  one  part  of  it,  $1.7  bil- 
lion is  another  part  of  it,  and  $144  mil- 
lion the  other  part.  The  reasons  given 
in  the  President's  budget  need  no 
elaboration  by  me.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  first  proposal,  transmitted  November 
1.  1993,  reflects  savings  from  eliminating 
funding  provided  by  annual  appropriations 
acts  from  all  unauthorized  highway  dem- 
onstration projects  that  are  not  under  con- 
struction. Such  highway  projects  should 
compete  for  funds  through  the  normal  allo- 
cation and  planning  processes  within  the 
Federal-aid  highways  grants  program. 

A  second  proposal  would  rescind  savings 
from  the  elimination  of  selected  highway 
demonstration  projects.  Such  projects  should 
compete  for  funds  through  the  normal  allo- 
cation and  planning  processes  at  the  State 
level. 

The  second  proposal  is  consistent  with  and 
in  addition  to  the  November  1.  1993  proposal. 

In  its  reports,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  found  that  such  highway  demonstra- 
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tion  project  completion  costs  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed authorized  Federal  and  State  contribu- 
tions, and  that  State  officials  are  uncertain 
where  they  will  find  nnore  funding.  The  re- 
scission of  these  funds  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Vice  President's 
National  Performance  Review. 

The  explanation  for  the  other  two  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first,  ending 
with:  "The  rescission  of  these  funds  is 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  quote 
from  an  item  in  Congress  Daily,  enti- 
tled "Clinton  Switches  Stance  on  Cut- 
ting Highway  Projects." 

The  Clinton  administration,  which  in  its 
new  FY95  budget  Monday  proposed  rescind- 
ing about  $3  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
highway  demonstration  projects,  has  decided 
not  to  rescind  the  money  after  all.  a  congres- 
sional said  today.  "That  isn't  what  they're 
proposing  now,"  said  the  source,  who  said 
the  "special  message"  President  Clinton  sent 
to  Congress  containing  his  requested  rescis- 
sions did  not  include  the  highway  money, 
even  though  the  administration's  budget- 
prepared  earlier — includes  a  reference  to  the 
cuts  in  the  appendix.  The  source  said  the 
change  was  made  after  the  administration 
got  pressure  last  week  from  legislators  rep- 
resenting Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  New 
York  and  California— four  states  that  were 
to  get  40  percent  of  the  $2.2  billion  for  dem- 
onstration projects  in  FY94.  "The  adminis- 
tration got  cold  feet"  about  the  cuts,  the 
source  said. 

Clinton  was  going  to  use  the  money  saved 
from  cutting  the  demonstration  projects  to 
help  fully  fund  the  FY95  component  of  the 
1991  surface  transportation  bill.  The  adminis- 
tration assumed  $400  million  in  outlay  sav- 
ings in  FY95  by  cutting  the  demonstration 
projects  it  planned  to  use  to  fund  the  larger 
highway  bill,  which  administration  officials 
announced  as  a  budget  priority  on  Monday. 
But  now,  the  source  said,  the  administration 
has  "a  $400  million  outlay  problem"  that  has 
to  be  solved  because  it  no  longer  has  all  the 
money  it  would  need  to  fully  fund  the  high- 
way bill.  The  administration's  new  plan,  the 
source  said,  would  let  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Pena  make  adjustments  in  the  high- 
way program  to  save  $58.7  million  in  FY94 
and  'another  $406.3  million  in  FY95  to  make 
up  the  gap.  But  because  of  the  slow  spend- 
out  rate  for  demonstration  projects,  the 
highway  obligation  limitation  would  have  to 
be  cut  by  $2.5  billion  in  FY95  to  produce  the 
necessary  outlay  savings  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with    my    comanager    of    this    supple- 


mental appropriations  bill,  if  he  will  be 
willing  to  do  so. 

First,  I  would  like  to  check  his 
records  against  mine.  I  believe  that 
last  night  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
from  both  the  Republican  side  and  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  what 
amendments  were  planned,  at  least,  to 
be  offered  during  this  period  of  time. 

Does  he  have  such  figures  available? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  there  are  25  amendments 
remaining  to  be  considered.  Senator 
McC-MN  has  just  touched  upon  one,  so 
there  are  24  to  be  debated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Twenty-four. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  However,  I  have  been 
advised  that  of  the  remaining  24.  all 
but  four  or  five  have  been  somehow  ad- 
dressed in  other  amendments.  So  we 
may  be  faced  with  serious,  lengthy  de- 
bates on  four  or  five  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Four  or  five  out  of 
the  twenty-four  remaining? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
also 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  I  may  also  advise  the 
Senator,  I  am  certain  he  is  aware  that 
at  this  moment  there  are  five  amend- 
ments awaiting  votes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  We  have  what 
we  call  stacked,  or  expected-to-have 
rollcalls.  on  five  amendments. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  if  he  has 
any  estimate  of  the  time  required  to 
accommodate  the  Senators  in  handling 
this  list  of  amendments,  if  he  has  any 
way  of  estimating,  counting  the  roll- 
call  times  and  the  debate,  what  we  are 
looking  at  as  far  as  timeframe? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  I  may  respond  in  this 
manner.  After  conferring  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican.  I  am  led  to  believe  and 
conclude  that  we  should  be  finished  by 
10  p.m.  this  evening. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ten  p.m. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  bill.  Hopefully  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  conference. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  is  within  the  context 
that  we  would  be  moving  along  with 
these,  from  the  time  he  made  that  in- 
quiry and  that  estimate  from  the  lead- 
ership, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  we 
have  really  not  accomplished  very 
much  this  morning?  We  have  been  here 
on  the  floor  since  10:15.  I  believe,  when 
we  went  on  this  bill,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  not  had  any  conclusion  of 
any  of  these  amendments  we  have  had 
pending.  Senators  have  been  alerted.  I 
know  the  Republican  Cloakroom — and  I 
understand  the  Democratic  Cloakroom 
as  well— has  informed  the  Senators  on 
this  list  that  we  are  ready  to  handle 
those  amendments.  We  are  here  to  do 
business. 

Again,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  we  have  had  col- 


loquies, we  have  had  statements,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  amendment  that 
has  been,  really,  offered,  with  that  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  have  accepted  the 
amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
Cohen,  as  my  colleague  knows. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Yes.  That  was 
really  not  a  controversial  amendment 
and  that  did  not  necessitate  extended 
debate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  effect,  those  the 
Senator  has  identified  as  requiring  a 
period  of  time  for  debate — we  both  un- 
derstand we  do  not  know  precisely  how 
much  time,  but  we  know  it  is  con- 
troversial enough  that  it  will  elicit  de- 
bate— none  of  those  amendments  really 
are  in  the  process;  are  they? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  conferring  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate.  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  in  their  assessment  of 
the  schedule,  an  assumption  was  made 
that  very  little  would  be  done  in  the 
morning  and  that  the  activities  should 
commence  in  about  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  has  been  observed  we  operate 
like  mushrooms,  often.  We  tend  to  do 
our  growing  activity  at  nighttime.  Yet 
here  we  are,  convened  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  as  of  10:15  this  morn- 
ing on  this  particular  bill. 

What  are  the  options  that  we  have  as 
managers  of  this  bill,  to  expedite  this 
bill's  handling,  as  my  colleague  sees  it? 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  leader.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  indicated  very  clearly  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  we  must 
complete  this  bill,  getting  this  aid— as 
the  Senators  from  California  and  oth- 
ers have  emphasized  again  and  again 
and  again  today— we  must  complete 
this  before  the  recess  begins  for  the 
Presidential  recess.  Lincoln  Day,  we 
used  to  call  it.  And  that  is  scheduled  to 
begin  tomorrow,  Friday. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  complete 
this  bill  in  the  Senate,  we  must  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  two,  and 
come  back  here  again  to  report  to  the 
body  to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

We  have  no  idea  how  long  it  is  going 
to  take  in  the  conference.  I  can  say  one 
thing,  if  we  had  adopted  one  of  the 
amendments  that  was  offered  yester- 
day, we  would  be  in  conference,  I  am 
convinced,  at  least  days,  not  just 
hours,  but  perhaps  days.  So  we  do  not 
know  what  kinds  of  complexities  may 
create  a  longer  conference  than  we 
would  like,  by  amendments  that  may 
be  adopted  that  are  pending  today. 

Is  that  a  correct  analysis?  What  are 
the  options  we  have  to  expedite  this? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  believe  the  leadership, 
in  concluding  that  we  would  be  finished 
by  10  this  evening,  has  assumed  that  we 
would  pass  a  clean  bill  without  con- 
troversial amendments.  If  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
was  adopted  yesterday,  my  conference 


with  House  leaders  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  we  would  not  even  have  a 
conference.  They  would  consider  that 
as  a  waste  of  time. 

There  is  another  matter  that  we 
should  consider.  Because  I  was  advised 
that  it  would  be  as  late  as  10  o'clock 
this  evening,  I  came  to  work  this 
morning  with  a  small  overnight  bag.  I 
have  a  suit,  change  of  shirts,  under- 
wear, socks  because  if  we  are  here  until 
10  o'clock,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  Members  to  get  home.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  one  of  the  worst  sleet 
storms  in  the  history  of  the  District 
this  evening. 

So  if  we  wish  to  spend  the  evening, 
then  let  us  stay  until  10  or  11  o'clock. 
We  can  almost  guarantee  that  half  of 
us — those  who  do  not  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— will  have  to  spend  the 
evening  here. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  observation  because  it 
was  the  next  issue  I  wanted  to  get  to, 
and  that  is  the  so-called  weather  pre- 
diction. We  will  be  urged,  I  am  sure,  as 
managers  of  the  bill,  to  not  have  roll- 
calls  after  a  certain  time  so  that  staff 
and  Members  may  get  home  because  of 
this  pending  storm,  plus  the  fact  we 
want  to  start  a  recess  tomorrow. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  that  at 
some  particular  point  in  time  any  Sen- 
ator— not  just  the  managers — any  Sen- 
ator can  stand  here  and  ask  for  third 
reading  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  At  this  moment,  in 
fact. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  I  am  correct.  In 
other  words,  if  patience  tends  to  run 
out  and  the  clock  tends  to  run  out  and 
the  weather  begins  to  worsen  and  the 
contingencies  they  represent,  we  could, 
in  effect,  say  third  reading  of  this  bill, 
closing  out  those  amendments  that  the 
Senators,  who  have  said  they  would 
perhaps  offer  them,  refuse  to  come  to 
the  floor  to  offer  them.  They  will  be 
cut  out;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  talking  about 
options.  I  am  not  talking  about  actions 
but  options. 

Is  it  also  true  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  have  another  option?  We  can 
call  up  these  amendments  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  author,  and  we  could  expe- 
dite this  by  taking  those  amendments 
in  a  series  of  actions  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  thereby  move  to  third  read- 
ing; is  that  another  option? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  an  option,  but  I 
doubt  we  will  exercise  that  option. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  just  like  to 
know  what  our  options  are.  I  am  not 
suggesting  these  will  be  actions  taken 
because  I  assume  we  will  confer  with 
the  leadership  before  such  drastic  ac- 
tions might  be  taken.  But  I  just  want 
to  say.  I  would  like  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  Members  who  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  planning  to  offer 
amendments,  if  they  have  had  a  change 


of  mind,  I  urge  them  to  let  us  know  so 
we  can  chalk  those  amendments  off  our 
list.  But  otherwise  to  please  come  to 
the  floor  and  let  us  utilize  this  time 
and  get  this  bill  completed  because  of 
the  sequence  of  events  that  we  have  al- 
ready stated  that  follow  the  Senate  ac- 
tion; namely,  conference  with  the 
House,  resolving  the  differences,  com- 
ing back  here  and  getting  the  report 
adopted. 

I  will  at  this  point  indicate,  it  might 
be  my  desire  to  have  a  rollcall  on  the 
conference  report  so  that  I  do  not 
think  Senators  ought  to  feel  like  they 
can  escape  into  the  recess  feeling  that 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
because  the  conference  report  will  be 
voice  voted.  I  want  to  put  on  notice 
that  it  is  my  intention  right  now  to 
possibly  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
final  conference  report. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  that  is  the  case.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  observations. 
One.  we  are  here  to  provide  extraor- 
dinary relief  and  assistance  to  those 
citizens,  fellow  citizens,  in  the  Midwest 
and  in  California  who  have  suffered  un- 
imaginable problems,  tragedies.  If  we 
do  not  resolve  this  by  this  weekend — 
and  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  recess — 
then  certain  funding  programs  will 
cease,  and  it  will  take  weeks,  if  not 
months,  to  revive  them  again. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  people  may 
have  to  go  without  shelter,  without 
medical  care,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  intention  of  this  body. 

I  hope  we  can  resolve  this  matter  by 
this  evening,  permitting  the  managers 
and  the  conferees  to  begin  our  discus- 
sions with  the  House  and  hopefully  by 
tomorrow  noon  conclude  that,  get  back 
here  and  vote  on  it. 

If  we  stay  until  10  o'clock,  then  the 
conference  will  not  begin  tonight.  We 
will  have  to  be  here  despite  the  sleet 
and  the  snow.  Hopefully,  we  can  con- 
clude it  at  some  reasonable  hour  and 
Members  will  have  to  stick  around  if 
that  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is 
made. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  have  listened  to  this 
interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Just  discussion. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  stories  I  read  about  the  difficulty 
of  moving  a  wagon  train  across  the 
West.  They  usually  came  through 
North  Dakota.  The  difficulty  with 
moving  wagon  trains  was  that  a  wagon 
train  could  only  move  under  any  condi- 
tion as  fast  as  the  slowest  wagon. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  pace  when  I 
watch  the  Senate  from  time  to  time. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  talking 
about  those  who  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments should  really  be  here  to  do  it, 
otherwise,  we  perhaps  ought  to  move 
to  third  reading. 


This  body  is  full  of  a  lot  of  wonderful 
people  and  it  is  full  of,  occasionally,  a 
few  bad  habits.  One  of  those  bad  habits 
that  all  of  us  probably  have  is  not  get- 
ting here  to  offer  the  amendments 
when  we  should.  I  think  from  time  to 
time,  we  ought  to  consider  going  to 
third  reading  if  nobody  is  around  with 
amendments. 

We  should  never  disadvantage  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  wants  to  offer 
an  amendment,  who  wishes  to  offer  a 
legislative  initiative.  They  have  every 
right  to  do  that  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. But  it  seems  to  me  from 
time  to  time  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
some  pressure  to  move  ahead  with 
more  dispatch,  and  one  way  to  do  that 
is  to  serve  ample  notice  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  offer  an  amendment,  to 
say  now  is  the  time.  If  time  elapses.  I 
encourage  those  who  manage  the  bill. 
let  us  move  ahead  and  consider  third 
reading. 

I  know  they  are  reluctant  to  do  that. 
I  urge  you  by  saying  that  some  Mem- 
bers would  say  to  you,  "Congratula- 
tions." Do  not  disadvantage  anybody, 
but  give  fair  notice  and  then  after  fair 
time,  let  us  try  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  are  debating  at  this  moment 
with  smiles  on  our  face,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you,  as  one  of  the  managers,  that 
if  this  debate  continues  on  much 
longer,  we  may  be  forced  to  exercise 
that  option. 

As  our  two  ladies  from  California 
have  so  eloquently  reminded  us  this 
morning,  we  are  here  to  provide  ex- 
traordinary relief  and  assistance  to 
those  men  and  women  who  are  still  suf- 
fering. 

As  Senators  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  bound  by  our  oath  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  and  duties.  If  it  means 
calling  for  a  third  reading,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  their 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, present  in  the  Chamber,  have  kept 
our  focus  on  this  bill  beyond  the  proce- 
dures by  which  we  find  ourselves  frus- 
trated at  the  moment.  The  real  focus  is 
that  we  have  an  emergency.  We  have 
people  who  are  hurting,  who  are  suffer- 
ing, who  are  without  homes,  who  are 
without  services,  and  we  must  move 
this  kind  of  aid  to  them  more  quickly 
than  we  are  appearing  to  do  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  like  that  focus,  and  I  hope  peo- 
ple in  this  body  will  understand  that 
we  are  not  just  waiting  patiently  for 
them  to  offer  an  amendment  to  some 
other  matter  or  related  matter.  We  are 
really  here  waiting  to  get  aid  to  the 
people  in  need  in  California. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  have  often  man- 
aged bills  on  this  floor,  and  I  did  have 
the  same  frustration  those  times  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  ex- 
pressing with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  doing  a  very  good  job 
dealing  with  an  impossible  situation.  It 
is  not  their  fault.  They  have  not  caused 
this  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  other  recalcitrant  Senators 
who  are  not  playing  as  well  as  they 
should. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
comment  I  would  like  to  make  to  help 
move  this  process  along,  and  that  is  a 
comment  on  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  proposing  to  rescind  high- 
way demonstration  projects.  The  ad- 
ministration is  working  on  another 
way  of  dealing  with  a  problem.  What 
was  the  problem?  The  problem  is  that 
presently  the  ISTEA  is  not  fully  fund- 
ed. 

An  earlier  effort  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem was  the  President's  decision  to  re- 
scind approximately  $2.2  billion  in 
demonstration  project  expenditures. 
There  may  be  a  better  way  to  be  sure 
that  ISTEA  is  fully  funded.  Namely,  it 
is  my  thought  that  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  will  work 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  year  to  fully  fund  ISTEA,  instead 
of  going  back  and  automatically  re- 
scinding these  projects.  One  option  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  would  cut 
about  5400  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1994  across  the  board  from  all  of 
the  programs  in  ISTEA.  That  option 
would  include  not  only  demonstration 
projects  but  the  entire  highway  pro- 
gram. And  I  note  that  ISTEA  funding 
is  almost  $18  billion  for  this  year. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  far  better  ap- 
proach than  this  amendment.  And  if  we 
agree  to  work  on  another  approach,  an 
approach  that  the  administration  is  in 
agreement  with,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  not  be  necessary.  We  can 
work  to  fully  fund  ISTEA  using  an- 
other approach.  We  do  not  need  to  pass 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  rescind  demonstration 
projects. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  because  it 
really  is  not  the  right  solution.  We  can 
accomplish  the  same  objective  of  fund- 
ing ISTEA  by  a  much  better  procedure. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  proceed  with 
his  amendment  and  wants  a  vote  on  his 
amendment.  I  strongly  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  refrain  from  voting  in  favor  of 
his  amendment.  We  can  come  up  with  a 
much  better  approach  to  making  sound 
investments  in  our  infrastructure. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 


Montana  that  he  has  a  much  better  ap- 
proach. I  hope  that  approach  will  be 
implemented  soon.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  approach  will  affect  $2.2  billion  in 
demonstration  projects  which  have  to 
be  acted  on  now;  otherwise,  it  is  too 
late.  But  I  would  certainly  be  inter- 
ested in  his  new  approach  because  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  the  old 
approach  of  the  earmarking  of  special 
interest  projects  which  have  no  com- 
petitive process,  which  many  times  do 
not  even  have  a  hearing,  much  less 
some  kind  of  competitive,  open  process 
where  they  should  compete  for  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars,  which  they 
are  not  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  matter  be 
set  aside  and  placed  on  the  list  of  those 
amendments  which  will  be  considered 
later  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  presence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  questioned.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember we  passed  the  Roth-Grassley 
amendment  to  the  crime  bill,  100-0.  In 
that  amendment,  we  denounced  the 
Justice  Department's  new,  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  Federal  child  por- 
nography statutes  announced  by  the 
Solicitor  General  in  the  case  of  United 
States  versus  Knox.  We  implored  the 
Justice  Department  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  protect  our  children. 

President  Clinton  supported  our  ef- 
fort by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  which  stated  that  he  "fully 
agree(d)  with  the  Senate  about  what 
the  proper  scope  of  the  child  pornog- 
raphy law  should  be."  I  was  heartened 
by  the  President's  words  of  support. 


Unfortunately,  I  have  to  report  today 
that  despite  the  President's  words,  the 
Justice  Department  has  done  nothing 
to  alter  its  new,  narrow,  and  dangerous 
interpretation  of  the  child  pornography 
laws. 

To  review  the  facts,  the  Justice  De- 
partment successfully  prosecuted  Ste- 
phen Knox  for  possession  of  child  por- 
nography, Mr.  Knox  having  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  similar  offense.  The 
Third  Circuit  then  upheld  the  convic- 
tion on  appeal.  In  March  1993,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  initial  Supreme 
Court  brief  argued  that  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit was  right  and  that  the  conviction 
should  stand.  The  video  tapes  at  issue 
depicted  girls  as  young  as  10  who,  al- 
though not  nude,  were  posed  provoca- 
tively with  the  camera  frequently 
zooming  in  on  the  children's  pubic  and 
genital  areas  for  extended  periods.  Ad- 
vertising catalogs  for  the  tapes  showed 
they  were  designed  to  pander  to 
pedophiles  with  descriptions  such  as 
"bathing  suits  on  girls  as  young  as  15 
that  are  so  revealing  it's  almost  like 
seeing  them  naked  (some  say  even  bet- 
ter)." 

In  September  1993,  the  new  Solicitor 
General  reversed  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's earlier  position.  He  filed  a  new 
brief  in  the  Knox  case,  arguing  that  the 
Third  Circuit  was  wrong  and  that  the 
conviction  of  Knox  should  be  vacated. 
Most  disturbingly,  the  new  Justice  De- 
partment brief  introduced  a  new  re- 
quirement for  what  qualifies  as  child 
pornography — that  the  material  "must 
depict  a  child  lasciviously  engaging  in 
sexual  conduct  (as  distinguished  from 
lasciviousness  on  the  part  of  the  pho- 
tographer or  viewer)."  In  other  words, 
the  Justice  Department's  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  focuses  exclusively  on 
the  acts  of  the  child  rather  than  on  the 
actions  of  the  pomographer.  This  com- 
pletely ignores  the  fact  that  children 
can,  for  example,  be  photographed  in  a 
lascivious  manner  even  while  they  are 
sleeping. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  concern 
goes  beyond  the  facts  of  the  Knox  case, 
because  under  the  new  Justice  Depart- 
ment interpretation  even  totally  nude 
depictions  of  children  may  not  be  pros- 
ecuted unless  the  child  herself  is  acting 
lasciviously.  Thus  the  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  threatens  to  prevent 
the  prosecution  of  many  child  pomog- 
raphers  and  creates  a  giant  loophole  in 
our  child  pornography  laws  for  the  ben- 
efit of  pornographers  and  pedophiles. 

The  Justice  Department  has  tried  to 
claim  that  its  new  interpretation  of 
the  law  would  have  no  practical  effect. 
On  November  18,  1993,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Justice  as- 
serting that  not  a  single  prosecution  or 
investigation  "of  which  we  are  aware" 
would  be  terminated  because  of  the 
new  standards  adopted  in  the  Knox 
brief.  As  it  turned  out,  the  emphasis 
was  on  the  word  "aware."  At  my  re- 
quest, a  subsequent  survey  of  the  93 
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U.S.  Attorneys  offices  conducted  by 
the  Justice  Department  turned  up  at 
least  10  pending  investigations  with 
facts  similar  to  the  Knox  case. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  trying  to  avoid  a  court 
test  of  its  new,  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  law.  On  December  23,  1993,  the 
Department  filed  a  motion  with  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  urging  a 
new  trial  for  Knox  because  Knox  "has 
never  been  tried  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  now  urged  by  the 
government."  But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment now  wants  to  try  Knox,  not  for 
possession  of  the  video  tapes  for  which 
he  was  originally  charged,  but  for  the 
possession  of  other  tapes  that  the  De- 
partment has  previously  stipulated  it 
would  not  introduce  into  evidence. 
Normally  one  would  expect  that  an  al- 
ready convicted  defendant  would  jump 
at  the  chance  for  a  new  trial  when  of- 
fered one  by  the  prosecutors.  But  de- 
fendant Knox  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment's motion,  asserting  that  the  De- 
partment was  engaged  in  a  political 
strategy  to  avoid  the  issue  and  the 
"political  brouhaha"  caused  by  the  So- 
licitor General's  brief.  On  this  point,  at 
least,  Mr.  Knox  is  exactly  right. 

To  be  assured  that  our  voice  is  heard, 
on  January  12,  1994,  137  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  filed  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  opposing  the  Justice  De- 
partment's motion  to  give  Knox  a  new 
trial.  We  have  also  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  filing  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief  on  the  merits.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sign  onto  this  brief.  With 
the  pornographers  and  the  prosecutors 
on  the  same  side,  we  must  be  certain 
the  court  will  hear  from  someone  who 
is  prepared  to  defend  the  children. 

I  recently  wrote  to  President  Clinton 
about  the  Justice  Department's  latest 
actions.  I  informed  the  President  that 
in  light  of  his  past  statements  and  the 
Justice  Department's  latest  action,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  acting  against  his  wishes. 

If  the  President  believes  what  he  has 
been  saying  about  child  pornography, 
it  is  time  for  him  to  back  up  his  words 
with  action.  The  Solicitor's  brief  must 
be  disavowed  and  Federal  prosecutors 
must  be  instructed  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  enforce  the  law  as  most  courts 
had  interpreted  it  before  the  flip-flop 
brief  in  the  Knox  case  muddied  the  wa- 
ters. 

I  know  what  Congress  intended  when 
we  passed  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1984.  We  intended  to  stamp  out  the 
business  of  child  pornography  in  this 
country  and  to  stop  the  sexual  exploi- 
tation of  our  children  by  pornographers 
and  pedophiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Clin- 
ton, dated  February  2,  1994,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Sen.'^te. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2.  1994. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Preside.vt:  I  have  received  the 
reply  of  your  counsel.  Mr.  Bernard  W.  Nuss- 
baum.  to  my  November  12.  1993  letter  to  you 
regarding  child  pornography.  As  I  mentioned 
in  my  November  letter.  I  was  pleased  by 
your  support  for  my  amendment  to  the 
crime  bill  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  Supreme  Court  brief  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Knox. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Roth-Grassley 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  100-0.  declared  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  filing  its  brief  in  United  States 
V.  Knox.  No.  92-1183  *  *  *  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  accurately  reflect  the  intent 
of  Congress."  The  Senate  made  it  clear  that 
it  unanimously  believes  that  the  current  law 
is  sound  and  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, when  the  child  pornography  law  was 
passed  in  1984.  that  the  law  would  cover  cases 
involving  facts  such  as  those  revealed  in  the 
Knox  case. 

I  am  very  concerned  by  the  recent  motion 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  in  the  Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Knox  case. 
On  December  23,  1993.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  a  motion  with  the  Third  Circuit 
requesting  that  the  Knox  case  be  remanded 
to  the  Federal  District  Court  to  be  retried 
under  the  very  interpretation  that  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  repudiated.  The  Depart- 
ment's motion  states,  '[blecause  appellant 
has  never  been  tried  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  statute  now  urged  by  the  government, 
we  agree  with  appellant  [Knox]  that  a  new 
trial  is  required." 

In  light  of  the  Justice  Department's  latest 
action.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  acting  against  your  wishes. 

Moreover,  since  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  already  been  irretrievably  compromised 
in  the  Knox  case  by  the  filing  of  two  briefs 
in  the  Supreme  Court  taking  different  posi- 
tions. I  renew  my  suggestion  that  you  ap- 
point a  special  counsel  with  instructions  to 
file  a  new  brief  with  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  accurately  reflects  your  view  and  the 
Senate's  view  of  the  current  scope  of  the  law. 

Unless  the  Justice  Department  imme- 
diately disavows  its  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  child  pornography  laws.  I  fear  child  por- 
nographers currently  under  prosecution  or 
under  investigation,  including  the  defendant 
in  the  Knox  case,  could  go  free.  To  prevent 
that  result.  I  urge  that  you  direct  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  immediately  apply  the 
intended  interpretation  of  the  child  pornog- 
raphy laws  to  any  and  all  child  pornography 
cases  currently  under  investigation  or  litiga- 
tion. 

I   look   forward   to  your  response  and   to 
working  with  your  Administration  on  this 
important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

William  v.  Roth.  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  GRASSLEY]. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  EMPLOYEE/MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  OFFICE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
on  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  is  before 
us,  which,  compared  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  bill,  is  a  very  small  pro- 
vision that  is  tucked  away  in  this 
emergency  supplemental.  It  happens  to 
be  $1.05  million  to  fund  lawyers  re- 
tained by  the  Senate  to  defend  Sen- 
ators in  employment  discrimination 
cases. 

First  and  foremost,  it  can  hardly  be 
characterized,  in  my  judgment,  as  an 
emergency.  Second,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  even  if  there  is  a  need  for  some 
money  in  this  area,  $1.05  million  is  an 
excessive  amount  of  money. 

In  1991,  I  worked  very  closely  with 
Senator  Mitchell  on  an  amendment  to 
cover  the  Senate  under  the  civil  rights 
laws,  and  I  thank  Senator  Mitchell  for 
that.  Without  his  cooperation,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  make 
this  breakthrough  of  starting  to  cover 
Congress  under  laws  that  it  previously 
has  exempted  itself  from. 

Our  amendment  in  1991  created  a 
Fair  Employment  Office  to  hear  dis- 
crimination cases  and  also  to  hear 
complaints  It  set  out  a  four-step  proc- 
ess to  resolve  these  charges.  It  allowed 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  appellate 
court. 

The  amendment  was  enacted,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1992,  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Office  opened  its  doors.  This  rep- 
resented the  first  time  the  Senate 
would  be  governed  by  the  same  laws — 
in  this  case  the  civil  rights  laws  of  our 
Nation — as  businesses  of  America. 

The  enforcement  mechanism,  how- 
ever, was  quite  a  bit  different  from  the 
system  that  governed  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  different  enforcement  mecha- 
nism was  one  of  the  compromises  that 
I  made  to  get  the  process  of  congres- 
sional coverage  under  way. 

Sometime  last  year,  there  was  a  deci- 
sion, I  believe  at  the  leadership  level, 
that  the  Senate  should  have  some  law- 
yers on  the  staff  to  defend  Senators 
and  other  employing  units,  such  as  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Secretary,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Senate,  in  any 
discrimination  cases.  After  all,  it  was 
too  expensive  to  hire  private  lawyers 
to  represent  the  employer's  interests 
every  time  a  charge  might  be  filed. 

For  the  first  time,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  since  this  decision  had  to  be 
made,  we  found  ourselves  as  a  body — 
maybe  not  individually  yet — experienc- 
ing the  burdens  and  the  pressures  felt 
by  businesses,  businesses  of  every  size 
across  America— the  cost  of  hiring  law- 
yers. 

The  Senate  can  handle  it,  of  course, 
by  simply  appropriating  money  to  hire 
lawyers  in-house.  Although  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  money  contained  in 
this  bill  for  that  purpose,  that  can  be 
done. 

But  American  businesses,  large  or 
small,   cannot   just   appropriate   more 
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money  to  hire  lawyers.  These  busi- 
nesses have  to  earn  it.  So  it  means  that 
these  businesses  may  forego  investing 
in  new  equipment  or  may  not  give  em- 
ployees a  needed  raise.  Here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, though,  we  can  just  appropriate 
money.  We  can  do  it  by  calling  it  an 
emergency. 

I  hope  no  one  mistakes  what  I  am 
saying  here.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  do  away  with  the  civil  rights  laws. 
I  fought  too  hard  applying  them  to  the 
Senate.  And  there  is  now  justice  not 
only  for  the  average  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica, but  for  employees  of  this  body,  as 
well.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  make  these  important 
laws  less  costly  and  less  burdensome  to 
enforce,  both  here  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  consider  all-encompassing 
congressional  coverage  sometime  later 
this  year.  I  hope  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  legislative  reform  package. 
If  we  do  not  consider  that  package, 
then  I  hope  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it  as  a  separate  item  so  that 
all  of  the  laws  that  Congress  has  ex- 
empted itself  from— going  back  to  the 
1930's,  I  believe — will  now  cover  Con- 
gress so  that  our  employees  will  have 
the  same  protections  that  employees  in 
the  private  sector  have.  And,  since  we 
are  all  individual  employers  in  the 
Senate  when  we  hire  our  respective 
staffs,  I  hope  we  also  will  then  know 
the  burdens  that  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses in  America  endure  to  comply 
with  laws  passed  by  this  body. 

Now,  there  are  going  to  be  costs.  You 
cannot  deny  there  are  going  to  be  some 
costs  associated  with  congressional 
compliance  with  all  these  labor  and  en- 
forcement laws. 

I  hope  we  have  a  chance  to  consider 
the  need  for  hiring  lawyers.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  better  to  consider 
that  need  in  the  context  of  the  hear- 
ings that  come  out  of  that  process,  as 
opposed  to  putting  this  $1.05  million  in 
this  emergency  bill.  The  bottom  line, 
whether  it  is  for  this  bill  or  something 
we  do  in  the  future  about  congressional 
coverage,  is  that  we  must  consider  the 
subject  of  hiring  lawyers.  Because  once 
we  in  Congress  understand  and  experi- 
ence firsthand  what  these  costs  are, 
maybe  then  we  will  be  able  to  devise 
more  efficient  ways  for  all  Americans 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  these 
laws.  We  will  sense  it  firsthand. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes  as  in  morning  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  part  of  my  continuing  effort 
to  put  a  human  face  on  the  health  care 
crisis  in  our  country.  Today  I  want  to 
share  the  story  of  Brant  and  Dorothy 
Venlet,  who  are  senior  citizens  who 
live  in  Morley,  MI. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venlet  are  on  a  fixed  in- 
come and  they  are  struggling  with  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  prescription  drugs. 

The  husband.  Brant,  is  76  years  old 
and  his  wife  Dorothy  is  75.  They  are 
both  covered  by  Medicare,  which  cur- 
rently does  not  cover  prescription 
drugs.  Brant  has  been  retired  for  14 
years  and  has  been  purchasing  a 
MediGap  insurance  policy  to  try  to 
pick  up  what  he  can  of  what  Medicare 
does  not  cover.  Mr.  Venlet  did  not  get 
any  retiree  health  benefits  because  his 
former  employer,  a  manufacturing 
company,  cut  the  benefits  right  before 
he  retired. 

Brant  suffers  from  kidney  failure  and 
he  now  needs  dialysis  treatments  three 
times  each  week.  I  can  tell  you  from 
my  own  family  experience  that  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  have  to  go 
through.  Medicare  only  pays  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  dialysis. 

So  the  Venlets  need  to  maintain 
their  supplemental  policy  to  try  to 
cover  the  additional  costs.  Unfortu- 
nately, Brant  and  Dorothy,  in  their 
midseventies,  are  not  able  to  afford  a 
supplemental  policy  that  covers  pre- 
scription drugs.  In  addition  to  the 
medication  that  Brant  needs  for  his 
kidney  problem,  Dorothy  needs  medi- 
cation for  lung  problems.  So  at  the 
present  time,  the  Venlets  are  paying 
somewhere  between  $150  and  $200  a 
month  out  of  pocket  for  the  medica- 
tions they  need  just  to  keep  from  get- 
ting sicker. 

Mr.  President,  costs  like  these  are 
devastating  to  senior  citizens,  whether 
separate  or  in  couples,  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  The  Venlets  only  make 
about  $1,300  a  month  from  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Social  Security  disability,  and 
about  15  percent  of  that  now  goes  just 
for  the  prescription  drugs.  This  is  in 
addition  to  their  MediGap  policy  pre- 
mium, which  they  have  to  have  and 
which  was  just  increased  to  almost  $400 
every  2  months. 

Mr.  Venlet  wrote  to  me  last  Septem- 
ber to  tell  me  what  a  financial  hard- 
ship this  has  been  for  him  and  his  wife. 
He  said  this,  and  I  want  to  quote  him: 

Considering  our  fixed  income,  we  just  can- 
not continue  with  these  increases. 

And  he  went  on  to  describe  their  sit- 
uation. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Venlets  are  not  alone.  There  are  mil- 
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lions  of  senior  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  struggling  with 
the  high  cost  of  prescription  drugs  and 
the  premiums  for  their  supplemental 
policies.  So  I  think  it  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant step  that  President  Clinton  has 
included  Medicare  coverage  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  his  reform  proposal. 
The  medicines  that  people  need  to  stay 
alive  and  maintain  their  health  are  a 
real  bargain  when  you  compare  that 
with  a  worsening  medical  condition  or 
the  need  for  somebody  to  actually  have 
to  undergo  intensive  medical  treat- 
ment, oftentimes  in  a  hospital. 

We  all  know  that  senior  citizens  are 
just  one  of  dozens  of  groups  in  our  soci- 
ety who  are  struggling  under  our  cur- 
rent health  care  system,  a  system  that 
needs  to  be  reformed  and  one  that  I 
think  we  can  and  must  reform  this 
year. 

So  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  iron  out 
and  pass  a  reform  package  that  will 
make  comprehensive  health  care  cov- 
erage affordable  and  available  to  every 
American. 

I  again  salute  President  Clinton  for 
bringing  this  issue  forward.  He  and  his 
wife  have  made  this  a  driving,  top  pri- 
ority issue  for  this  legislative  session.  I 
think  they  are  right  to  do  that.  We 
need  to  go  ahead  and  act  on  this  issue 
so  that  we  can  help  families  like  the 
Venlets,  that  I  described  today,  in  Mor- 
ley, MI. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1845 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
has  introduced  an  amendment  dealing 
with  a  reduction  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental that  is  before  us.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  not  only  oppose  this 
amendment  but  also  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation of  the  funding  request. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bill  includes  $12.4  million  for  funds 


to  pay  the  cost  of  converting  thousands 
of  computer  tapes  to  a  readable  format. 
This  expense  is  in  response  to  numer- 
ous Federal  court  orders  and  appellate 
decisions  in  Armstrong  versus  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

The  funds  are  paid  for  by  transfers 
from  the  Air  Force  and  a  reduction  in 
the  IRS  tax  system  modernization  pro- 
grams. These  funds  have  not  been  des- 
ignated as  emergency. 

The  Armstrong  case  originated  back 
in  1989  when  private  citizens  requested, 
through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  access  to  National  Security  Coun- 
cil E-Mail,  including  Oliver  North's  E-- 
Mail and  other  information  that  he  had 
on  the  computers  and  the  mail  system 
then,  as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  court  determined  that  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  had  to 
maintain,  preserve,  and  make  acces- 
sible in  a  reasonable  form  such  mail,  or 
so-called  Ei-Mail  backup  tapes.  The 
U.S.  district  court  has  held  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  in  con- 
tempt including  a  fine  of  $50,000  a  day 
if  they  do  not  comply  with  that  order. 
Currently,  the  fines  are  stayed  during 
negotiation  with  the  plaintiff  and  the 
Government. 

This  supplemental  provides  the  re- 
sources to  make  the  tape  conversions 
mandated  by  the  Court.  The  Armstrong 
case  focused  on  El-Mail  communication 
during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations, particularly  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  system,  that  were  the 
subject  of  the  Iran-Contra  investiga- 
tions. 

The  Bush  administration  was  held  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  issue  record- 
keeping guidelines  and  failing  to  ade- 
quately preserve  backup  tapes. 

So  if  the  Brown  amendment  carries 
and  we  eliminate  this  money,  that 
means  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  will  continue  to  be  in  con- 
tempt of  court.  And  talk  about  the  rule 
of  law.  That  is  what  is  before  us,  to 
comply  with  the  court  order  even  if  we 
do  not  like  it. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  been 
saddled  with  this  tremendous  resource 
burden.  It  has  the  burden  of  coming  up 
with  the  funds  and  also  of  providing 
those  backup  tapes  for  the  E-Mail  for 
the  year  that  they  have  been  in  office. 
To  preserve  and  restore  these  backup 
tapes  from  the  Reagan-Bush  adminis- 
tration through  this  administration. 
And  that  costs  some  money. 

I  will  include  for  the  record  a  break- 
down of  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
It  covers  $4.9  million  for  conversion  of 
existing  tapes.  It  covers  $50,000  for  pur- 
chase of  various  supplies,  $700,000  for  a 
VAX  mini-computor  to  process  these, 
and  $1.7  million  for  various  hardware, 
software  and  labor  costs.  It  is  all  set 
out  in  this  document  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Office  of  Administr.ation  Fisc.\l  Year  1994 

supplement.'^l    appropriatio.v    request 

Related  to  .^r.mstrong  v.  EOF 

For  FY  1994.  OA  is  requesting  $7.4  million 
in  no-year  funds  for  expen.ses  associated  with 
Armstrong  v.  Executive  Branch  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Of  that  amount.  $4.95  million  will  be 
used  to  process  backup  tapes  containing 
E-Mail  messages  generated  during  the  Bush 
Administration  and  the  first  year  of  the 
Clinton  Administration.  The  remaining  $2.45 
million  will  be  used  to  acquire,  install  and 
test  an  Automated  Record  System,  which 
will  be  used  to  process  and  categorize  e-mail 
currently  being  generated  on  the  OA  system. 
Further  delineation  is  as  follows: 

CONVERSION  COSTS 

$4.9  million  for  conversion  of  existing 
Bush-era  and  Clinton  backup  tapes  to  ASCII 
format. 

$50,000  for  purchases  of  various  supplies 
necessary  for  the  conversion  process. 

RECORD  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  COSTS 

$700,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  VAX  mini- 
computer cluster  to  provide  necessary  capa- 
bility for  processing  e-mail  messages  under  a 
rudimentary  records  management  system: 

$1,750,000  for  various  hardware,  software 
and  labor  costs  associated  with  installing 
and  upgrading  an  Automated  Records  Man- 
agement System  as  follows:  $225,000  for  Data 
Center  Hardware  and  software:  $150,000  for 
Enhanced  Storage  Media:  $375,000  for  Inte- 
grationlnstallation  costs:  $900,000  for 
Desktop  Integration:  and  $100,000  for  Net- 
work Configuration. 

National  Security  Council  FY  1994  Supple- 
mental APPROPRIATION  Related  to  Arm- 
strong v.  EOF 

The  NSC  is  seeking  a  FY  94  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5.65  million  for  expenses 
associated  with  Armstrong  v.  EOF.  The  full 
amount  will  be  used  for  the  preservation, 
restoration,  and  processing  of  tapes  contain- 
ing E-Mail  messages  from  both  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations.  Associated  costs 
include  software,  supplies  and  labor.  NSC.  at 
this  time,  is  not  seeking  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment and  enhancement  of  an  Automated 
Records  Management  System,  as  its  current 
system  already  possesses  sufficient  capabil- 
ity to  meet  its  minimal  needs. 

USTR  1994  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Related  to  Armstrong  v.  EOF 

The  Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  seeking  a  supplemental  FY  94 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  costs  associated 
with  Armstrong  v.  EOF.  The  funds  will  be 
used  both  for  conversion  of  existing  tapes  to 
readable  format  and  for  the  development  of 
an  Automated  Records  Management  system. 
Costs  include  hardware,  software,  and  con- 
tract support. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  So.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  to  table 
or  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
amendment  that  I  believe  is  pending, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  his 
amendment  which  would  place  a  mora- 
torium on  public  building  construction 
and  acquisition. 


The  Vice  President's  National  Per- 
formance Review  made  a  recommenda- 
tion that  there  be  a  moratorium  placed 
on  the  net  increase  in  GSA's  acquisi- 
tion of  Federal  office  space  with  an  es- 
timated savings  of  $2  billion.  Beginning 
in  July  of  last  year,  GSA  began  what  is 
known  as  a  -Time-Out  and  Review"  of 
all  new  Federal  construction  and  build- 
ing acquisition  projects. 

From  that  review.  GSA  recommended 
savings  of  $127.7  million,  the  amount 
included  by  the  committee  by  specific 
projects  for  rescission  in  title  III  of 
this  bill.  That  is  what  is  in  this  bill 
right  here,  exactly  what  the  GSA  has 
recommended. 

The  GSA  review  proposed  an  elimi- 
nation of  only  two  Federal  building 
projects  but  savings  from  many  due  to 
reduced  scope  and  value  engineering. 
The  committee  adopted  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

It  does  make  sense  that  if  there  will 
be  a  downsizing  in  the  Federal  work 
force,  as  proposed  by  the  President  in 
his  budget  Ijist  year  and  this  year,  that 
the  need  for  increased  Federal  office 
space  may  not  be  totally  justified.  We 
have  taken  that  into  consideration.  So 
has  the  GSA. 

However,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  propose  a  moratorium  on  all 
public  building  construction  and  acqui- 
sition. I  believe  this  goes  much  too  far 
for  many  reasons.  And  it  may  just  have 
the  unintended.  I  am  sure,  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  example,  in  President  Clintons 
fiscal  year  1995  budget,  he  is  requesting 
$999  million  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  Federal  of- 
fice space  for  48  leases  which  are  due  to 
expire  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  GSA  just  last  fall  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  Government 
would  spend  three  times — let  me  repeat 
that.  The  Federal  Government  would 
spend  three  times  as  much  if  they  re- 
newed these  existing  leases  than  if  it 
went  out  and  constructed  new  space  or 
purchased  existing  buildings.  So  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  prohibit  the  GSA,  as  I 
read  it,  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
most  economic  housing  alternative  for 
the  Government,  based  on  the  market 
conditions,  which  just  may  be  direct 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  build- 
ings owned  now  by  the  private  sector, 
but  converted  for  Government  use. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  agree  that  where  our 
courts  are  concerned  the  Congress  is 
constantly  adding  more  judges.  We  are 
constantly  federalizing  more  crimes. 
Study  after  study  demonstrates  that 
prisoners  have  too  far  to  travel,  and 
this  creates  a  security  risk.  Jurors 
have  to  commute  long  distances,  and 
that  creates  additional  costs. 

This  dramatically  impacts  the  court 
and  its  ability  to  deliver  the  justice 
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system  that  we  are  so  proud  of  in  this 
country. 

Court  design  changes  can  save 
money.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
We  have  seen  some  of  that.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  H.^TFIELD],  in- 
volved himself  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  new  Portland  courthouse  in  Oregon 
by  over  $25  million.  And  we  have  in- 
cluded over  $100  million  in  savings  in 
the  rescission  package  from  value  engi- 
neering which  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
many,  many  courthouses.  However,  we 
have  no  way  at  this  time  to  assess  the 
savings  from  long-term  design  changes. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  Boston,  MA, 
courthouse.  This  is  a  $218  million 
project  that  was  funded  in  3  fiscal 
years  by  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee that  I  chair;  $184  million  in 
fiscal  year  1991  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts,  and  right- 
fully which  was  a  commitment  by  our 
Government  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  project.  Let  me  repeat 
that;  we  appropriated  $184  million  in 
1991;  another  $20  million  in  1993;  and 
another  $14.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
Approximately  $48  million  has  actu- 
ally been  obligated  to  date  on  this 
project.  That  means  that  it  has  been 
committed  and  will  be  spent  timely. 

I  point  this  out  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  exempt  projects  al- 
ready under  construction  or  under  con- 
tract for  acquisition.  It  is  very  handy 
because  it  protects  the  Boston  court- 
house. I  do  not  blame  the  Senator.  I  do 
think  we  should  protect  that  court- 
house. But  I  think  we  have  other  court- 
houses that  are  just  as  important  as 
the  courthouse  in  Boston. 

This  amendment  would  terminate 
most  of  the  other  courthouse  projects 
where  sites  have  already  been  pur- 
chased and  design  is  already  underway. 
And  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  build- 
ing construction  realizes  that  a  lot  of 
time  and  a  lot  of  money  and  effort  go 
into  the  design  and  site  acquisition  ac- 
tivities before  you  actually  see  the 
bricks  and  mortar. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  an  idea  about  what 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
for  funds  already  sunk  in  site  acquisi- 
tion and  design. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  just 
because  the  Boston  courthouse  project 
was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1991  that  does 
not  make  it  any  more  of  a  priority  or 
necessity  than  other  courthouses 
planned  in  California,  in  Arizona,  West 
Virginia,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  or  in 
any  other  State. 

So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Kerry 
amendment  on  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ak.\k.\).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  6  min- 
utes as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  IN  SPENDING  ON 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
very  briefly  respond  to  something  said 
by  my  colleague  from  Arizona.  Senator 
Kp:kry  of  Massachusetts  has  included  a 
provision  in  a  piece  of  legislation  he 
just  introduced,  one  with  respect  to 
building  moratoriums,  or  a  reduction 
in  spending  for  Federal  buildings.  I 
think  there  does  need  to  be  some  addi- 
tional flexibility  here  and  there.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
Arizona.  But  I  must  say  this:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  dead  right 
on  this  issue  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  reduce  spending  for  Federal  build- 
ings. I  introduced,  about  a  year  ago, 
legislation  here  in  the  Senate  calling 
for  a  2-year  moratorium  on  building 
projects. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  Federal 
work  force  by  250,000  workers,  we  can 
surely  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  building  new,  elaborate  Fed- 
eral buildings.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  We  may  need  to 
make  some  modifications  as  we  go. 

I  also  say  that  the  new  head  of  the 
GSA  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  but  we 
need  to  provide  the  strength  to  stop 
spending  on  new  projects.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  quarter  million  less 
people  in  the  work  force,  we  do  not 
need  all  of  these  projects  in  the  future. 

THE  FEDER.M,  RESERVE  BO.\RD 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  to  briefly  speak  on  the 
behavior  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Back  in  ancient  Roman  days,  there 
was  a  practice  called  "augury,"  in 
which  the  Romans  would  call  on  wise 
men  who  had  wide  experience  to  pre- 
dict the  future  by  observing  the  flight 
of  birds  and  evaluating  the  entrails  of 
cattle.  These  Roman  priests,  or  augurs, 
gave  advice  to  the  folks  who  were  in 
charge  at  the  time.  Of  course,  now  we 
do  not  have  augurs,  and  our  advisers  do 
not  practice  augury,  and  they  do  not 
read  the  entrails  of  cattle.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  have  economists  in- 
stead. 

Economists  do  our  prognostication 
for  us  today.  They  call  it  a  science. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
economics  is  truly  a  science.  One  econ- 
omist for  whom  I  have  great  affection 
has  predicted  nine  of  the  last  two  re- 
cessions. And  he  is  an  economist  whom 
I  hold  in  very  high  regard. 

In  1990,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  recent 
recession  in  our  country,  40  of  our  lead- 
ing economists  made  their  predictions 
about  the  coming  year.  Thirty-five  pre- 


dicted that  in  the  next  12  months  there 
would  be  steady  growth— 35  of  40 — and. 
in  fact,  in  the  next  12  months  we  en- 
tered into  a  recession. 

Using  all  of  that  as  an  introduction, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  was  dumbstruck 
last  week  by  the  decision  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  increase  interest 
rates.  At  a  time  when  we  have  had 
steady  reductions — steady  reductions — 
in  the  rate  of  inflation,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  just  coming  out  of  recession, 
when  this  country's  economic  engine  is 
not  yet  at  to  cruising  speed,  we  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me  and  I  think  unknown 
to  most  people  here,  deciding  to  in- 
crease interest  rates,  to  put  on  the 
brakes. 

Surely,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  that 
marble  edifice  that  houses  the  Fed, 
there  is  a  dark,  dimly  lit  room  in 
which  two  or  three  dozen  "augurs" 
must  be  reading  the  flights  of  birds  or 
the  entrails  of  cattle.  What  else  would 
explain  a  decision  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  increase  interest  rates 
now?  What  other  conceivable  expla- 
nation could  there  be?  There  is  none  by 
the  evidence.  Productivity  is  up,  infla- 
tion is  down,  10  million  people  are  still 
jobless,  and  this  country's  economy  is 
just  coming  out  of  a  recession.  What 
could  possibly  persuade  them  to  in- 
crease interest  rates? 

Let  me  try  to  answer  this  question, 
because  I  have  introduced  legislation 
with  some  of  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Hamilton  and  Senator  S.\rbanes. 
We  are  suggesting  that  we  should 
change  the  way  the  Fed  behaves. 

Do  you  know  there  are  people  on  the 
Fed's  Open  Market  Committee  who 
make  decisions  about  this  interest  rate 
policy  and  are  never  confirmed,  never 
appointed,  never  accountable  to  the 
public  sector?  These  are  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  regional  presidents. 
They  are  in  the  room  helping  make  in- 
terest rate  decisions.  Why  would  they 
have  a  hair  trigger,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  says,  on  inflation  but 
be  tone  deaf  to  jobs  and  economic 
growth?  It  is  because  they  serve  their 
constituency,  and  their  constituency  is 
the  big  banks. 

We  need  to  change  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  reform  bills  I  have 
supported  include  the  requirement  that 
the  day  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
makes  a  decision,  it  ought  to  be  an- 
nounced that  day.  That  has  not  been 
the  practice,  although  last  week  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  press  release  floored  the 
markets,  because  they  had  almost 
never  seen  one  from  the  Fed  before. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Fed  operates 
in  great  secrecy,  behind  a  cloak  of  se- 
crecy. Usually  the  Fed  withholds  its 
decision,  and  then  ordinary  people  do 
not  understand  what  is  happening  to 
monetary  policy.  That  is  one  goal  of 
my  legislation:  to  have  the  Fed  an- 
nounce its  decision  on  the  same  day  it 
is  made. 


Second,  no  one  should  vote  on  mone- 
tary policy  who  is  not  accountable  in 
some  way  to  the  public.  Five  votes  in 
the  Open  Market  Committee  are  cast 
by  people  who  are  presidents  of  the  re- 
gional Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  they 
are  accountable  to  nobody  but  the  big 
banks.  This  must  change.  They  ought 
not  to  be  voting  members  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  They  might  rep- 
resent their  constituency,  but  they 
don't  speak  for  mine. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
ought  to  be  open  to  audit.  It  has  spent 
well  over  $1  billion  and  has  not  been 
audited.  We  ought  to  open  the  door  just 
a  bit  and  shine  some  light  in  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  give  it  a  little 
fresh  air.  More  open  air  and  more  sun- 
shine around  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  does  and  how  it  affects  the 
American  people  cannot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, harm  the  public  interest. 

My  point  today  is  to  say  that  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  did  last 
week  was  wrongheaded.  I  watched  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES],  come  to  the  floor  and  talk 
about  these  policies.  He  was  right.  He 
is  an  effective  and  eloquent  voice  on 
these  issues.  What  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  done  runs  counter  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  country. 

We  were  told  a  year  ago:  Let  us  take 
the  tough  medicine  on  fiscal  policy  and 
cut  spending,  and  let  us  increase  taxes 
and  do  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
grapple  with  this  Federal  debt.  Let  us 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  If  we  do 
that,  we  were  told,  we  will  then  see  in- 
terest rates  fall,  and  lower  rates  will 
then  propel  economic  growth. 

So  we  took  the  tough  economic  medi- 
cine and  fiscal  policy.  And  now  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Fed  who  serve  another  con- 
stituency decide  they  are  going  to  have 
a  counterbalancing  or  countervailing 
policy  of  higher  interest  rates. 

We  want  this  economy  to  begin  mov- 
ing up  to  cruising  speed.  We  want  to 
get  some  juice  to  move  this  economy 
forward.  We  need  economic  growth,  and 
opportunity,  and  renewal.  Instead,  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  said,  we 
have  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  has 
a  hair  trigger  on  the  subject  of  infla- 
tion. Inflation  is  going  down,  not  up. 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  this 
Federal  policy  of  last  Friday. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  the  Senator  is  on 
to  a  very  important  subject,  and  I 
agree  with  everything  he  is  saying. 
Furthermore,  the  Fed  says  to  us,  "Stay 
the  course  on  maintaining  a  tight  fis- 
cal policy,"  which,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  doing.  We  expect 
to  do  exactly  that.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  part  of  the  package  is  that  the 
Fed  should  have  stayed  the  course  on 
an  accommodating  monetary  policy.  If 
they  start  tightening  up  the  monetary 
policy,  they  are  going  to  slow  down  the 
economy,  and  all  of  these  efforts,  like 
economic  growth  and  job  restoration, 
are  going  to  be  dealt  a  real  blow. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  puts  it  better  than  I  could. 
In  my  30  final  seconds,  let  me  give 
three  messages: 

One  to  the  Fed:  Get  your  foot  off  the 
brake  and  let  the  economy  grow. 

Second  to  Congress:  Pass  the  Federal 
Reserve  bil'  and  stop  people  from  vot- 
ing dow.i  at  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee who  are  not  accountable  to  the 
American  people. 

Third:  We  have  two  vacancies  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  people  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  who  understand  the 
price  of  groceries  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Appoint  my  Uncle  Joe,  for  that  matter. 
Or  appoint  some  people  who  believe 
that  we  should  start  this  economic  en- 
gine, and  get  it  running,  in  order  to 
provide  new  jobs,  opportunity,  and  new 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRLVTIONS  ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the 
distinguished  Senate  Republican  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  momentarily 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  several  amendments,  that  have 
been,  and  are  to  be,  offered  to  this  bill. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times.  This  is  an  emergency  bill.  The 
people  of  California  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  we  will  act  promptly,  as  we 
did  when  natural  disasters  struck  Flor- 
ida, South  Carolina,  and  Midwestern 
States.  We  did  not  wait  in  those  cases. 
We  did  not  delay.  We  acted  promptly. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  of  those  nat- 
ural disasters,  certainly  in  economic 
effect,  and  I  think  we  should  act 
promptly.  So  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues, first,  to  stop  offering  amend- 
ments that  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  tragic  emergency  situation 
and  can  serve  only  to  delay  action  on 
the  bill.  I  know  that  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  any  Senator.  I  know  there  is  no 
Senator  who  is  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally trying  to  delay  action  on  the 
California  earthquake  needs,  but  that 
is  the  effect  of  a  lot  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  ones  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  platter. 

Obviously,  if  they  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill.  Senators  have  a 
perfect  right  to  offer  them.  But  I  hope 
that  even  those  we  could  keep  to  a 
minimum  and  bring  to  a  close. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask   unanimous  consent   that,   at  3:15 


p.m.  today,  the  Senate  vote  on,  or  in 
relation  to,  the  pending  Brown  amend- 
ment to  strike  funding  for  Presidential 
salaries  and  electronic  communica- 
tions; that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Brown  amendment,  the  Senate  vote  on, 
or  in  relation  to,  the  pending  Murkow- 
ski  amendment,  which  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  regarding  emergency 
checkoff  funds;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Murkowski  amendment,  the 
Senate  vote  on  or  in  relation  to.  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Kerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts regarding  rescissions;  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  vote  on,  or  in  rela- 
tion to,  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Feingold,  striking  the  section  on 
peacekeeping;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Feingold  amendment,  the 
Senate  vote  on  in  relation  to,  the 
Durenberger  amendment  regarding  a 
natural  disaster  trust  fund;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Durenberger 
amendment,  the  Senate  vote  on,  or  in 
relation  to.  the  McCain  amendment  re- 
garding highway  funds;  that  no  second- 
degree  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
pending  amendments;  that  each  of 
these  votes  occur  without  any  further 
debate;  and  that  all  votes  after  the 
first  one  be  for  10  minutes  in  duration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  We  may  be  able  to 
have  another  couple  of  votes  ready  by 
the  time  those  are  completed. 

I  hope  to  offer  my  amendment.  I  am 
only  going  to  take  about  10  minutes  on 
it.  I  think  there  is  only  one  other 
amendment  on  this  side.  That  may  not 
be  offered. 

We  would  like  to  get  an  agreement 
that  we  limit  amendments,  if  we  can, 
right  now  or  in  the  next  few  minutes, 
so  we  do  not  have  anybody  coming  out 
to  the  floor  at  5:30  with  some  new 
amendment.  So  we  are  going  to  try  to 
do  that  on  this  side. 

I  understand  there  may  be  2  or  3 
amendments  on  that  side  that  may  not 
be  offered. 

I  just  say  to  the  leader  and  the  man- 
ager that  we  want  to  expedite  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object.  I  take  it  the  phrase  "on  or  in 
relation  to,"  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  used  in  his  request 
a  number  of  times,  includes  the  mak- 
ing of  a  point  of  order.  In  other  words, 
points  of  order  are  not  waived  by  this 
request. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
intention  in  using  the  phrase  "on  or  in 
relation  to"  is  to  permit  the  making  of 
a  motion  to  table.  Absent  an  explicit 
request  to  waive  points  of  order,  I  re- 
gard points  of  order  as  remaining  In 
order.  So  it  is  not  my  intention,  either 
in  my  words  or  in  the  effect  of  this,  to 
preclude  either  motions  to  table  or 
points  of  order. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  the  response  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  satisfies 
that  point. 

In  the  event  there  should  be  a  point 
of  order  raised,  I  say  to  the  leader,  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  amend- 
ments, I  hope  we  would  not  require 
that  that  provision  which  the  majority 
leader  uttered,  meant  there  be  no  de- 
bate intervening.  There  might  need  to 
be  a  little  debate  if  a  point  of  order  is 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  in  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  whether  the  agreement  as  pro- 
pounded would,  in  fact,  preclude  debate 
in  the  event  a  point  of  order  were 
made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Points  of 
order  are  not  debatable  and  would  be 
rendered  nondebatable  unless  provi- 
sions were  made. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  understand 
the  response  to  be  that  points  of  order 
are  not  debatable;  that  motions  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  to  overcome  the 
point  of  order  are  ordinarily  debatable 
but  would  not  be  so  under  the  formula- 
tion presented. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
that  we  can  agree  on  an  alternative 
procedure  that  would  permi:.  debate  in 
the  event  a  point  of  order  is  made  and 
a  motion  to  waive  in  response  thereto. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  for  us  to  proceed  with 
an  amendment  while  that  discussion 
goes  forward? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  leader  meant  to  in- 
dicate there  has  been  any  delay  on  this 
bill.  We  were  on  the  bill  yesterday  at  10 
o'clock.  One  of  the  amendments  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  took  about  7 
hours.  ' 

So  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  been 
trying  to  delay  this  bill.  It  is  very  im- 
portant legislation.  It  involves  very 
important  issues  of  emergency  funding 
and  what  should  be  included  in  emer- 
gency funding.  We  think  many  of  the 
things  that  are  included  are  not  emer- 
gencies. 

Certainly,  even  though  we  under- 
stand the  need  to  get  this  done,  we  are 
going  to  respond  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
We  have  tried  to  offer  amendments,  for 
the  most  part,  that  were  constructive 
and  at  least  make  the  case.  We  prob- 
ably are  not  going  to  prevail  on  any 
case.  But  I  can  cite  a  number  of  cases 
that  are  not  emergencies  that  are 
going  to  be  funded  as  emergencies.  In 
the  view  of  many,  I  think  on  both 
sides,  this  is  setting  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  H57 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1457. 

On  page  72  line  16  after  the  word  Congress: 
insert  •provided  further,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  shall  specifically  identify  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  to  be  funded 
and  no  funds  shall  be  available  for  15  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  request." 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  pj'ge  72  of  the  bill,  chapter  8.  "Funds 
Appropriated  to  the  President."  In- 
cluded therein  is  a  provision  that  is  not 
without  precedent,  but  is  fairly  un- 
usual. It  is  a  grant  of  S550  million  to 
the  President.  That  money  is  to  be 
used  under  his  discretion  with  very, 
very  broad  scope  outlines. 

Specifically,  it  is  allowed  for  a  very 
broad  set  of  purposes.  The  money  can 
be  spent  for  the  southern  California 
earthquake,  for  the  Midwest  floods,  or 
other  disasters.  And  the  other  disasters 
are  not  limited  with  regard  to  what 
disasters  those  are  or  when  they  even 
occur.  So  presQmably,  it  could  be  back 
quite  a  ways.  It  is  an  extremely  broad, 
broad  grant  of  discretion.  In  addition, 
any  Federal  agency  may  be  used  that 
meets  that  purpose.  So  it  is  extremely 
broad  in  that  regard. 

I  would  feel  much  better  if  our  appro- 
priations committees  had,  at  least,  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  President 
proposed  to  spend  this  money  before, 
indeed,  the  money  was  spent. 

So  this  amendment  does  a  couple  of 
things.  It  simply  asks  the  President  to 
identify  what  he  is  going  to  spend  it  on 
and  give  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees at  least  15  days  before  that  money 
is  actually  spent. 

There  is  no  intent  to  cause  unneces- 
sary delays  here,  but  my  hope  is  that 
this  will  encourage  working  together  of 
our  appropriators  and  the  executive 
branch,  to  make  sure  there  is  at  least 
some  review  of  these  funds  before  they 
are  spent  from  the  Treasury. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  renew  the  request. 

To  accommodate  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
renew  my  request,  modified  to  state 
that,  in  the  event  a  point  of  order  is 
raised  and  a  motion  to  waive  is  made 
in  response  thereto,  it  being  ordinarily 


debatable  under  the  rules,  that  would 
continue  to  be  debatable,  and  that  the 
language  which  I  used  with  respect  to 
further  debate  not  be  applicable  in  that 
circumstance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
modified  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  majority  leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  all  Senators  to  be  aware,  and  the 
offices  of  all  Senators  not  now  in  the 
Capitol  to  notify  Senators  that,  begin- 
ning at  3:15  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  at  least  six  votes.  There  will  be  at 
least  six  votes  on  pending  amendments. 
I  have  stated  them  previously.  So  I  en- 
courage Senators  to  be  present. 

The  first  vote  will  be  under  the  usual 
time  limitations.  Each  of  the  succeed- 
ing votes  will  be  for  10  minutes.  We 
have  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
and  we  want  to  move  promptly  on  it. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation, and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1457 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  an  amendment  which  both 
sides  have  agreed  to  accept. 

Has  his  amendment  been  called  up? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  amendment  has  been  called  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  then  the 
amendment  has  been  stated. 

Mr.  President,  this  side  is  ready  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  no  objec- 
tions on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  there  is  no  objection.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1457)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  amendments  now 
before  the  Senate  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1458 

(Purpose:  To  strike  all  but  the  emergency 
relief  provisions  and  rescission  provisions) 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.   Brown] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1458. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  89.  line  10.  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  t— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.   FOOD   AND   DRUG   AD- 
MINISTRATION.   AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

department  of  agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  ''Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair 
damage  to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  re- 
sulting from  the  Midwest  floods  and  Califor- 
nia fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes.  $340,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  of  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  where  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary is  agriculture  and  agribusiness  re- 
gardless of  drainage  siie:  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  are  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  emergency  requirements  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
land  and  levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair 
market  value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the 
Secretary  may  use  sufficient  amounts  from 
funds  provided  under  this  heading  to  accept 
bids  from  willing  sellers  to  enroll  such  crop- 
land inundated  by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 
in  any  of  the  affected  States  in  the  Wetlands 
Reserve  Program,  authorized  by  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3837). 
agricultural  stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 
emergency  conservation  progra.m 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California 
fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters, 
$25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1995:  Provided.  That  such  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2HDKl) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  loa-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting, 
reseeding.  or  repairing  damage  to  commer- 
cial trees  and  seedlings,  including  orchard 
and  nursery  inventory  as  a  result  of  the  Mid- 
west Floods  of  1993  or  other  natural  disas- 
ters: Provided.  That  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
these  purposes  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  the  President 
designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "disaster  assistance"  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation  " 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 


tions Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  ]03-50:  107  Stat. 
241)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon 
at  the  end  the  following:  ".  including  pay- 
ments to  producers  for  the  1993.  1994.  and  1995 
crops  of  papaya  if  (1)  the  papaya  would  have 
been  harvested  if  the  papaya  plants  had  not 
been  destroyed,  and  (2)  the  papaya  plants 
would  not  have  produced  fruit  for  a  lifetime 
total  of  more  than  3  crop  years  based  on  nor- 
mal cultivation  practices".  Payments  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  claims  for  the  payments  are  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  that  such  use  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  the  President  designates  such  use 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

CHAPTER  2 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Small  Business  Administration 

disaster  loans  program  account 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters,  $309,750,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  up  to  $55,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
appropriations  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
for  associated  administrative  expenses:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

administrative  provision 

Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
shall  give  priority  to  a  proposal  to  restore  an 
area  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster  by 
the  President  on  a  date  not  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  made.". 

CHAPTER  3 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies".  $70,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  such  amount  Is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  25.';bK2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
as  amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds 
for  construction  until  sixty  days  from  the 
date  the  Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  509)  is  waived  for  the  Crooked  River 
Project.  Ochoco  Dam.  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an 
earlier  start  of  emergency  repair  work. 


CHAPTER  4 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  F.\MILIES 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(DKi)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  specified  in  Public  Law  103- 
112.  $300,000,000,  if  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  emergency,  may  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  she  determines  is  ap- 
propriate, to  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows: 
strike  "June  30,  1994"  and  insert  "September 
30,  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activi- 
ties resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  dis- 
asters as  authorized  under  section  7  of  F*ublic 
Law  81-874.  $165,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1995:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards 
made  under  title  IV.  part  A.  Subpart  1  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
$80,000,000.  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing sections  442(e)  and  462(j»  of  such  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  reallocate,  for  use  in  award 
year  1994-1995  only,  any  excess  funds  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  Education  under 
the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal  Perkins 
Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993-1994  to 
assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balance  i  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Work- 
Study  and  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  that 
were  reallocated  to  institutions  for  use  in 
award  year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
103-75.  and  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  funds 
that  were  reallocated  to  institutions  by  the 
Secretary  for  use  in  award  year  1993-1994. 
pursuant  to  section  413D(e)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  to  assist 
individuals  who  suffered  financial  harm  as  a 
result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  shall  re- 
main available  for  use  in  award  year  1994- 
1995  by  institutions  that  received  such  re- 
allocations. 
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CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
Federal-Aid  Highways 
emergency  relief  program 
(highway  trust  fundi 
For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising'  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  other  disasters,  $950,000,000;  and  in 
addition  $400,000,000.  which  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request 
for  a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes 
designation  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  re- 
quest as  an  emergency  requirement  as  de- 
fined in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, all  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  .section  251{b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided 
further,  That  the  limitation  on  obligations 
per  State  in  23  U.S.C.  i::5(b)  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  relating  to  such  earthquake:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  notwithstanding  23  U.S.C. 
120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any  project  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  related  to 
such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Provided 
further.  That  project  costs  incurred  prior  to 
implementation  of  this  bill  and  subsequent 
to  the  January  17.  1994.  Northridge  Earth- 
quake, that  are  funded  from  other  than  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  funds  that  were  other- 
wise eligible  for  Emergency  Relief  funding, 
are  approved  for  Emergency  Relief  funds  and 
such  costs  regardless  of  initial  funding 
sources  are  to  be  reimbursed  with  Emer- 
gency Relief  funds:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  -Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (Highway  Trust  Fund)."  $337,000  of  the 
funds  received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to 
the  County  of  Kauai.  Hawaii,  for  conducting 
comprehensive  reviews  of  transportation  in- 
frastructure needs  incurred  in  connection 
with  Hurricane  Iniki.  and.  these  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND   HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  administration 
medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses   resulting   from   the   January    1994 
earthquake        in        Southern        California, 
$21,000,000.    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  $802.0(K)  is 
available  for  transfer  to  General  Operating 
Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram Account,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation   Loans    Program    Account:    Provided, 
That   the   entire   amount   is   designated   by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant  to  section  251(b>(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

construction,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion,   major    projects"    for    emergency    ex- 


penses resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters,  $45,600,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  such  sums  as  may 
be    necessary    may    be    transferred    to    the 

•Medical  care"  and  "Construction,  minor 
projects"  accounts:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

annual  contributions  for  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head. 
$225,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1995,  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for 
rental  assistance  under  the  section  8  existing 
housing  certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  14370 
and  the  housing  voucher  program  under  sec- 
tion 8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437f(o)).  and  $25,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  modernization  of  existing  public 
housing  projects  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  14371):  Provided,  That  these  funds  shall 
be  used  first  to  replenish  amounts  used  from 
the  headquarters  reserve  established  pursu- 
ant by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts 
remaining  after  the  headquarters  reserve  has 
been  replenished  shall  be  available  under 
such  programs  for  additional  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  earthquake  referred  to  above: 
Provided  further.  That  in  administering  these 
funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  specify  al- 
ternative requirements  for  any  provision  of 
any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Secretary 
administers  in  connection  with  the  obliga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  any  u.se  by  the  re- 
cipient of  these  funds,  except  for  the  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 
of  such  funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eli- 
gible multifamily  housing  projects  damaged 
by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  who  are  either  insured  or  formerly 
insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  or  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1978,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-la),  in  the  program 
of  assistance  for  troubled  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Amendments  of  1978,  as 
amended,  $100,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1995:  Provided.  That  as- 
sistance to  an  owner  of  a  multifamily  hous- 
ing project  assisted,  but  not  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  may  be  made  if 
the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee  have 
provided  or  agreed,  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for 
the  repair  of  damage  or  the  recovery  of 
losses  directly  attributable  to  the  Southern 


California  earthquake  of  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative 
requirements  for.  any  provision  of  any  stat- 
ute or  regulation  that  the  Secretary  admin- 
isters in  connection  with  the  obligation  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of 
these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 
of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  after  as- 
sisting economically  viable  FHA  insured 
projects,  to  the  extent  funds  remain  avail- 
able the  Secretary  may  provide  assistance  to 
economically  viable  projects  assisted  with  a 
loan  made  under  section  312  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects  assisted 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

Federal  Housing  administration 
fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

ACCOUNT 

For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved 
access  to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of 
the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  and  other  disasters,  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act"  and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "In  any  case  in  which  the 
single  family  residence  to  be  insured  under 
this  subsection  is  within  a  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  President  has  declared  a  major 
disaster  to  have  occurred,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  for  a  temporary  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 18  months  from  the  date  of  such  Presi- 
dential declaration,  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  insure  a  mortgage  which  involves  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence, 
and  not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  President  has  declared 
a  major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation 
loan  under  this  subsection  which  involves  a 
principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  for  a  residence  of 
the  applicable  size,  if  such  loan  is  secured  by 
a  structure  and  property  that  are  within  a 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  President  has  de- 
clared such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Robert 
T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act.  and  if  such  loan  otherwise 
conforms  to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and 
other  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c).  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase: 
"or  pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  con- 
ditions described  in  section  203(h)". 


Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  limited  to  persons  whose  principal 
residence  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Presidentially  declared  major  disas- 
ter event:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
under  this  heading  shall  be  effective  only  for 
the  18  month  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

COMMUNITY  Planning  and  Development 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRA.NTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  for  emergency  expenses 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake 
in  Southern  California  or  the  Midwest 
Floods  of  1993.  $500,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1996  for  all  activi- 
ties eligible  under  such  title  I  except  those 
activities  reimbursable  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA)  or  avail- 
able through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA):  Provided.  That  from  this  amount, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to  $75,000,000 
to  the  "HOME  investment  partnerships  pro- 
gram", as  authorized  under  title  II  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  101- 
625).  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as 
an  additional  amount  for  such  emergency  ex- 
penses for  all  activities  eligible  under  such 
title  II  except  activities  reimbursable  by 
FEMA  or  available  through  SBA:  Provided 
further.  That  the  recipients  of  amounts  under 
this  appropriation,  including  the  foregoing 
transfer  (if  any),  shall  use  such  amounts  first 
to  replenish  amounts  previously  obligated 
under  their  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respectively,  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  California 
earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for,  any  provision  of  any  statute 
or  regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers 
in  connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these 
funds,  except  for  statutory  requirements  re- 
lating to  fair  housing  and  nondiscrimination, 
the  environment,  and  labor  standards,  upon 
finding  that  such  waiver  is  required  to  facili- 
tate the  obligation  and  use  of  such  funds, 
and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  over- 
all purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Federal  Emergency  Management  agency 

disaster  relief 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
Relier*  for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters. 
$4,709,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  study  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
in  order  to  enhance  seismic  safety  through- 


out the  United  States;  Provided,  That  the  en- 
tire amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

CHAPTER  7 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Unanticipated  Needs 

For  an  additiorial  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  the  Midwest 
Floods  and  other  disaster,  $550,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  author- 
ized Federal  governmental  activity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  disasters:  Provided  further . 
That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  official  budget  request  for 
a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251<b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  while  it  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  and  thus  I  asked  it  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  is  fairly  straightforward. 
What  it  does  is  simply  strike  from  the 
bill  all  the  money  that  does  not  fit  the 
category  of  emergency  spending. 

As  I  think  the  Senate  is  well  aware, 
this  bill  has  been  expedited,  as  I  think 
all  of  us  would  feel  is  appropriate.  Un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  items  which 
are  nonemergency  in  nature  were  at- 
tached to  the  bill  or  included  therein. 

Those  items,  it  is  this  Senator's  feel- 
ing, ought  to  have  the  scrutiny  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  nor- 
mal process.  That  committee  is  com- 
mitted to  keeping  our  spending  within 
the  budget  guidelines.  It  has  a  respon- 
sibility which  I  know  they  take  very 
seriously.  It  is  thus  inappropriate  for 
us  to  include  in  this  measure  items 
that  are  of  a  nonemergency  nature. 

Senators  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  being  included  in  this  emergency 
bill  provides  certain  waivers  from  the 
Budget  Act.  It  also  provides  waivers 
from  the  limits  that  are  so  essential  in 
making  progress  in  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. What  is  more,  if  they  are  included 
in  this  process,  these  particular  ex- 
penditures are  brought  up  and  shot 
through  the  process  without  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  that  I  know  the  committee 
is  committed  to  and  interested  in  pro- 
viding. 

For  those  Members  who  do  not  recall 
off  the  tops  of  their  heads,  let  me  reit- 
erate what  the  Budget  Act  calls  for.  It 
calls  for  emergency  spending  items  to 
come  under  this  classification,  they 
must  be  sudden.  Some  of  the  items 
that  are  of  nonemergency  status  have 
been  around  for  years.  They  are  in  no 
way  sudden.  The  Budget  Act  calls  for 


them  to  be  urgent  in  nature.  These 
matters  are  not  urgent,  and  I  suspect 
regarding  many  of  them,  no  one  would 
claim  they  fit  in  the  urgent  category. 
They  must  be  unforeseen.  A  very,  very 
large  number  of  these  are  anything  but 
unforeseen.  Most  of  them  or  many  of 
them  have  been  considered  at  some 
length  in  previous  discussions  or  pre- 
vious times.  And,  of  course,  they  must 
be  necessary.  That  is  a  judgment  call 
by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  do  not  rise  to  question  their  judg- 
ment in  that  matter,  except  to  say  my 
hope  is  that  we  will  make  sure  they 
have  had  the  time  to  consider  them, 
had  the  normal  markup,  and  had  provi- 
sions for  testimony  on  them  so  they 
can  receive  the  kind  of  deliberations 
they  need. 

Should  we  move  quickly  to  provide 
for  the  victims  of  the  earthquake?  Ab- 
solutely. There  is  no  question  that  that 
deserves  prompt  consideration  and 
prompt  action.  But  we  should  not  use 
this  vehicle  to  violate  the  Budget  Act. 
To  the  extent  we  do,  we  undermine  the 
very  credibility  of  this  body  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  deficit  that  threatens 
the  very  lifeblood  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  nonemergency  spending 
should  be  handled  in  the  normal  proc- 
ess, in  accordance  with  the  budget 
guidelines  and  with  hearings.  This 
amendment  will  strike  from  the  bill 
S2.493  billion,  which  is  the  amount  of 
the  various  items  that  do  not  fit  the 
emergency  category.  It  may  well  be 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  decide  in 
their  wisdom  that  ultimately  these 
things  should  pass  and  should  be  appro- 
priated. My  guess  is  there  will  be  some 
that  very  few  in  the  Senate  will  favor. 
My  guess  is  there  will  be  some,  also, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Senate 
favor.  But  none  of  these  items  should 
be  passed  with  this  bill— with  the  emer- 
gency declaration. 

In  simple  terms,  these  are  not  emer- 
gencies. They  do  not  fit  the  definition 
of  the  Budget  Act.  They  do  not  fit  the 
parameters  of  the  bill.  They  have  not 
had  the  proper  hearings.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  include  them  in  this  process 
and  thus  distort  our  efforts  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  deficit. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  of  course  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  timing  of  the  vote,  but  it 
may  well  be  the  distinguished  chair- 
man will  wish  to  include  this  with  the 
other  record  votes. 

If  so.  I  will  be  happy  to  acconunodate 
him. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  .VO.  1459 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  NiCKLES,  Senator 
Simpson,  Senator  Burns,  and  Senator 
Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  KEMPrHORNE.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1459. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under 
"Amendments  Submitted.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  this  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  We 
all  agree  that  we  must  provide  timely 
Federal  disaster  assistance  to  those  af- 
fected by  the  devastating  earthquake 
and  fires  that  rocked  southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  500-year  flood  that  soaked 
the  Midwest.  In  person  or  on  television, 
we  have  all  seen  the  devastation,  and 
the  need  to  respond.  My  amendment 
has  one  simple  goal:  To  deliver  much- 
needed  aid  to  the  victims  of  these  trag- 
edies, and  to  do  it  without  adding  to 
the  deficit,  without  sticking  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  there  that  is  not  an  emergency 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  it 
later  and  cut  other  programs. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  emer- 
gencies are  legitimate,  and  that  the 
need  for  relief  is  real.  We  all  want  to 
provide  help  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We 
also  all  want  to  contain  the  deficit.  My 
amendment  offers  us  a  chance  to  do 
both.  The  question  is  simple:  Are  we 
going  to  ring  up  another  $10  billion  on 
Uncle  Sam's  credit  card,  or  are  we 
going  to  shift  our  spending  priorities  to 
pay  for  this  essential  investment? 

I  might  add,  if  you  have  not  read  the 
article  in  yesterday's  paper  about  the 
tax  rate  of  the  younger  generation  in 
the  future,  it  is  going  to  be  about  82 
percent — 82  percent — for  your  children 
born  this  year  or  later,  grandchildren, 
whatever.  They  are  going  to  be  in  that 
big  bracket  according  to  a  study  that 
was  released  yesterday.  It  is  going  to 
be  even  worse  if  we  do  not  start  put- 
ting our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

This  disaster  relief  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proved whether  we  pay  for  it  or  not.  We 


know  that.  It  is  going  to  be  approved. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  responsible 
thing  to  do — and  I  might  add  we  offer 
an  amendment  to  pay  for  it  that  in- 
volves the  Midwest  floods,  which  is  my 
State  of  Kansas  and  other  States  in  the 
Midwest.  We  have  to  make  the  tough 
calls  and  pay  for  this  assistance  now 
instead  of  sending  Uncle  Sam's  credit 
card  bill  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

We  made  a  similar  effort  to  pay  for 
last  year's  flood  relief  package.  That 
effort  did  not  succeed,  but  it  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  start  doing  the 
right  thing  now. 

Doing  the  right  thing  also  means  pro- 
viding assistance  for  real  emergencies. 
That  is  why  my  amendment  eliminates 
the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
that,  in  the  view  of  many,  does  not 
qualify  as  a  real  emergency. 

It  is  hard  to  justify  labeling  as  an 
"emergency"  the  $315  million  that  is 
earmarked  to  relocate  a  Federal  high- 
way damaged  in  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  back  in  1989 — almost  40 
months  ago.  The  Federal  Government 
has  already  provided  the  money  to  re- 
build the  damaged  highway — I  do  not 
think  anyone  here  would  deny  that 
that  was  clearly  a  Federal  obligation. 
But  when  local  officials — nothing  to  do 
with  the  earthquake — decide  to  relo- 
cate a  highway  at  an  even  greater  ex- 
pense than  rebuilding,  I  am  not  certain 
that  Uncle  Sam  should  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  the  incremental  cost  of  re- 
locating. 

Maybe  somebody  got  a  better  view, 
but  the  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  get 
a  view  at  all.  They  have  to  pay  for  it. 
In  any  event,  this  additional  funding  is 
certainly  not  an  emergency,  and  it 
ought  to  be  considered  on  the  merits 
during  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

I  said  it  last  year  and  I  will  say  it 
again  today:  If  in  a  supplemental  they 
want  to  pay  for  this  $315  million  extra 
cost  for  relocation  and  they  pay  for  it, 
that  does  not  create  any  problem  for 
me.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  This  is 
not  an  emergency.  The  earthquake  was 
4  years  ago,  3V2  years  ago.  They  are 
still  saying  there  is  some  emergency. 
Just  because  the  local  officials — and  I 
have  more  information  on  that;  I  know 
it  will  be  disputed.  But  I  have  informa- 
tion that  says  that  is  precisely  what  it 
was. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  see  the  $1.2 
billion  to  cover  Defense  Department 
costs  of  peacekeeping  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  deficit-increasing  emergency 
request.  If  there  is  an  emergency  here, 
it  is  man-made.  The  emergency  was 
created  by  putting  the  needs  of  the 
United  Nations  before  the  needs  of 
American  defense  readiness. 

The  American  people  are  getting 
tired  of  seeing  more  and  more  money 
flow  to  United  Nations'  operations 
with  little  effect  on  American  security. 
While  I  will  not  oppose  paying  back  the 
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Defense  Department  for  costs  incurred 
in  U.N.  peacekeeping,  my  amendment 
ensures  these  costs  are  offset  with 
spending  reductions. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  legitimate 
disaster  relief  and  the  peacekeeping 
funding  from  being  tacked  on  to  the 
deficit,  my  amendment  deletes  all  of 
the  emergency  designation  language  in 
the  committee  bill,  and  instead  pays 
for  the  remaining  $6.3  billion  in  new 
discretionary  spending.  The  bill  is  paid 
for  using  a  cut  in  world  bank  funding 
to  the  level  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  year;  increasing  the  committee- 
recommended  rescission  for  aid  to  the 
New  Independent  States;  a  cut  in  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  fund- 
ing to  the  level  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration; and  an  additional  cut  of 
$3  billion  in  Federal  outlays  for  so- 
called  administrative  expenses  that 
would  be  allocated  among  Government 
departments  and  agencies  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB. 

This  administrative  expense  reduc- 
tion is  similar  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Hutchison  and  Shel- 
by last  year.  It  targets  travel  expenses, 
transportation,  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion costs,  consulting  services,  supplies 
and  materials. 

The  amendment  has  been  modified  to 
accommodate  many  of  the  concerns 
that  were  raised  during  last  year's  de- 
bate. It  exempts  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Defense  Department  be- 
cause of  the  deep  defense  cuts  that 
have  already  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. It  exempts  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy because  of  the  added  burdens  placed 
on  FEMA  by  the  disasters  targeted  in 
this  bill. 

It  would  also  exempt  programmatic 
expenses  in  various  agencies  that  are 
typically  funded  through  these  admin- 
istrative expenses  accounts.  For  exam- 
ple. Drug  Enforcement  Agency  travel  is 
exempted  from  this  cut.  Veterans 
Health  Administration  travel,  supplies, 
and  materials  are  exempted.  NASA 
other  services  are  exempted. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  we  need  to  provide  timely  relief  to 
the  victims  of  these  natural  disasters. 
We  also  need  to  provide  relief  to  future 
generations  of  Americans  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill  if  we  add  this 
spending  to  the  deficit.  We  can  do  both 
by  cutting  spending  to  pay  for  this 
much-needed  disaster  relief. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  at  the  appropriate  time  I 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  one 
final  point. 

I  know  the  budget  is  tight.  I  know 
the  appropriators  have  great  difficulty. 
I  know  it  is  tempting  to  call  every- 
thing an  emergency,  to  have  money 
available  for  other  things  later  on.  But 
if  anybody  can  tell  me  that  relocating 
a  highway  after  the  damage  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  Government  is  an  emer- 
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gency  or  peacekeeping  operations  that 
we  have  certainly  known  about — 
should  have  known  about — is  an  emer- 
gency, then  there  is  something  I  fail  to 
understand  about  that  particular  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  a  clear-cut  case.  Do  we  want  to 
pay  for  it  or  do  we  not  want  to  pay  for 
it?  I  am  not  under  any  illusion  that  I 
am  going  to  prevail  in  this  debate.  I 
will  prevail  in  the  debate,  but  lose  the 
vote,  because  the  facts  are  on  our  side. 

But  there  will  be,  I  understand,  some 
point  of  order  raised  because  it  did  not 
come  up  in  different  committees.  I  am 
not  sure  the  American  people  under- 
stand that.  That  is  one  way  to  kill  this 
amendment  that  would  pay  for  all  the 
things  we  want  to  do  in  California,  the 
Midwest,  and  other  cases  that  are  list- 
ed here  as  emergencies.  So  we  can  kill 
this  on  a  technicality  and  probably 
will,  I  assume.  But  the  point  is  the 
American  people  should  understand  we 
have  an  amendment  to  pay  for  it.  It 
would  not  hurt  anybody— cut  down  on 
travel  of  a  lot  of  bureaucrats.  We  have 
a  lot  of  video  techniques.  You  do  not 
have  to  ily  everywhere  these  days.  And 
some  places  they  fly,  they  fly  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year. 

So  we  could  save  a  lot  of  money  just 
in  travel  of  the  Federal  employees  in 
Government,  Federal  bureaucrats  in 
the  Government  who  travel  a  great 
deal. 

So  I  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  do 
this,  we  have  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
not  totally  painless,  but  as  I  said  it  re- 
scinds the  AID  assistance  requested  in 
the  President's  letter. 

So  I  will  be  on  record  supporting  the 
President  here.  It  adopts  the  Senate- 
passed  level  for  World  Bank  contribu- 
tions, $28  million  in  budget  authority, 
$3  million  in  outlays;  it  increases  the 
former  Soviet  Union  aid  rescission.  We 
save  $108  million  in  budget  authority 
and  about  $23  million  in  outlays.  The 
big  reduction  comes  in  Federal  admin- 
istrative expenses.  That  is  $6  billion  in 
budget  authority,  $3  billion  in  outlays; 
rescind  voluntary  peacekeeping  con- 
tributions. That  is  $13  million  in  budg- 
et authority,  $9  million  in  outlays.  And 
rescinds  5  percent  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  That  is  $40 
million  in  budget  authority  and  only  $4 
million  in  outlays.  The  Loma  Prieta 
highway  relocation,  about  $315  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $31.5  million  in 
outlays. 

And  again  I  see  my  colleague  from 
California  in  the  Chamber.  If  they  can 
find  an  offset  to  go  ahead,  they  .should. 
This  is  certainly  not  an  emergency. 
Nobody  is  going  to  convince  me  it  is  an 
emergency.  But  in  any  event  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

And  I  would  just  say  before  I  yield 
the  floor,  I  hope  anybody  who  has  an 
amendment  will  try  to  get  them  of- 
fered before  we  start  voting  at  3:15.  We 
have  six  straight  votes,  and  that  would 
take  us  well  into  4:30,  5  o'clock.  The 


managers.  Senator  Hatfield  and  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  still  need  to  go  to  con- 
ference, and  it  is  important  we  com- 
plete action  on  this  very  important  bill 
either  late  tonight  or  tomorrow  before 
we  leave  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment's  cut  of  $253 
million  from  the  assistance  to  the  New 
Independent  States  account.  This 
amendment  comes  at  a  delicate  point 
in  the  development  of  these  new  states, 
and  it  is  critical  that  we  stick  to  our 
commitments. 

I  believe  that  in  paring  down  our  as- 
sistance, we  would  be  sending  a  dan- 
gerous political  signal  to  Russia, 
Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Belarus,  and  the 
other  States  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Reformers  in  the  New  Independ- 
ent States  are,  for  the  most  part,  fac- 
ing uphill  battles  as  they  try  to  change 
fundamentally  the  way  their  econo- 
mies and  governments  operate  and  as 
they  seek  consensus  on  arms  control 
issues  that  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

Precisely  because  the  reformers  are 
facing  challenges  to  their  agendas,  our 
continued  commitment  to  support 
their  reforms  becomes  even  more  cru- 
cial. Reducing  funding  for  the  newly 
independent  states  would  only  confirm 
what  the  reformers  in  the  New  Inde- 
pendent States  fear — that  the  West  will 
not  support  them  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Last  year.  President  Clinton  made  a 
commitment  to  the  emerging  democ- 
racies that  we  would  help  to  bolster 
their  reform  efforts.  Although  we  were 
facing  difficult  budgetary  times,  the 
Congress  fully  funded  the  President's 
request  because  we  recognized  that 
helping  these  new  countries  is  in  our 
national  interest.  I  believe  it  is  still  in 
the  national  interest  to  operate  pro- 
grams with  goals  that  include  support- 
ing privatization,  democratization,  and 
the  transition  from  a  defense-oriented 
to  a  civilian-based  economy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  our  bilateral  technical 
assistance  does  not  consist  of  cash 
handouts.  Rather,  much  of  our  aid  tar- 
gets private  and  privatizing  firms,  the 
health,  energy,  and  agriculture  sectors, 
and  supports  democratic  development. 
Our  programs  support  structural  re- 
foims  at  the  grass  roots  level  that  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  eco- 
nomic transformation  down  the  road. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  final  judgment 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  our  assist- 
ance program  to  the  New  Independent 
States.  United  States  assistance  efforts 
have,  in  fact,  just  begun,  with  AID 
launching  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram just  over  1  year  ago.  Our  aid  ef- 
forts are  just  starting  to  gain  some  mo- 
mentum and  show  some  preliminary 
results.  But  real  results  will  only  be 
evident  over  the  long  term,  and  will  re- 
quire uninterrupted  support.  To  cut 
back  on  our  efforts  now  would  nearly 


ensure  that  our  efforts  to  date  have 
been  a  waste.  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  stick  by  the  commitment 
we  have  made  to  the  reformers  in  the 
NIS  by  opposing  this  amendment.' 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thj  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1460 

(Purpose:  To  direct  funds  previously,  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  certain  law  enforcement  purposes) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  here  that  has  been  agreed 
to  on  both  sides,  and  I  send  it  to  the 
desk.    I   ask    unanimous   consent   that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  that  a  statement  in  support  of  it 
appear  in  the  Record,  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  a 
temporary  increase  in  staffing  levels  at 
the  FBI's  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Services  Division.  Presently,  the  FBI 
has  partially  exempted  the  Criminal 
Justice  Information  Services  Division 
from  a  hiring  freeze,  permitting  the 
hiring  of  10  people  a  month.  At  this 
rate,  the  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Services  Division  will  be  left  nearly 
1400  employees  short  of  its  proposed 
goal  when  its  new  facility  opens  and  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
computers,  representing  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  investment. 

The  amendment  does  not  appropriate 
any  additional  funds.  Rather,  it  redi- 
rects $20  million  within  the  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  defray  expenses 
for  the  automation  of  fingerprint  iden- 
tification services.  The  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  $20  million 
would  be  used  to  address  the  imme- 
diate critical  shortages  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  effectively  staff  the  revital- 
ization  and  relocation  initiative. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Services  Division  is  the  Nation's 
central  clearinghouse  and  repository 
for  criminal  history  and  fingerprint 
identification  records.  These  records 
are  at  the  very  core  of  our  criminal 
justice  system.  The  ability  to  identify 
criminals  and  to  determine  their  prior 
criminal  history  is  crucial,  if  violent, 
recidivist  criminals  are  to  be  removed 
from  our  streets.  These  records  are  also 
necessary  for  support  of  the  Brady  bill 
and  the  many  other  laws  and  pending 
laws  that  require  screening  out  individ- 
uals with  certain  prior  criminal  con- 
victions, such  as  child  care  providers, 
airport  security  personnel,  border  secu- 
rity personnel  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment applicants.  There  is  widespread 
support  and  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  revitalization  of  the  FBI's 
identification  throughout  the  law  en- 
forcement community.  The  revitaliza- 
tion project  has  been  characterized  as 
the  single  greatest  increase  in  law  en- 
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forcement  capability  since  police  use  of 
the  car  radio.  These  record  systems 
support  all  law  enforcement  officers, 
including  the  additional  100,000  pro- 
vided for  by  the  "Crime  Bill".  They 
also  contribute  to  officer  safety,  a  ne- 
cessity due  to  the  pervasiveness  of  vio- 
lence on  our  streets.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  construct  a 
building,  equip  it  with  state  of  the  art 
computers,  and  understaff  the  facility 
by  1400  employees.  What  type  of  mes- 
sage are  we  sending  here? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  instrumental  in 
providing  the  initial  $185  million  to  ini- 
tiate the  fingerprint  identification  re- 
vitalization  and  relocation  project.  At 
that  time,  the  FBI  was  faced  with  a 
prospect  of  the  identification  division's 
remaining  in  its  then  current  deprived 
condition,  with  no  realistic  hope  of  up- 
graded technology  of  the  ability  to  re- 
tain sufficient  employees  to  run  its  ob- 
solescent operation.  Faced  with  these 
circumstances,  the  revitalization  and 
relocation  solution  was  the  only  rea- 
sonable answer  to  save  the  FBI's  iden- 
tification division  and  the  jobs  of  more 
than  2500  employees.  Without  the  revi- 
talization effort,  the  FBI  would  be  un- 
able to  provide  the  services  required  by 
the  criminal-justice  system  to  defeat 
sophisticated  criminals  attacking  our 
Nation's  infrastructure  with  organized 
drug-trafficking,  violent  crime,  and  re- 
lated criminal  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  anti-crime  efforts 
must  become  an  established  priority. 
Efforts  are  emerging  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Administration  to  deal  with 
the  rampant  criminal  activity  that 
abounds  in  our  country.  Congress  is 
working  on  a  Crime  Bill  designed  to  re- 
duce the  scourge  of  crime,  drugs  and 
violence  which  is  sweeping  across  most 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  revitalization  of 
the  FBI's  fingerprint  division  was,  and 
remains,  a  priority  bi-partisan  concern, 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  current 
and  previous  0MB  Directors.  The 
Presidents  of  both  parties  have  ac- 
knowledged the  importance  of  the  revi- 
talization of  the  FBI's  fingerprint  divi- 
sion by  designating  it  as  a  Presidential 
Priority  System  and  including  the  nec- 
essary funds  in  Presidential  budget  re- 
quests to  keep  the  project  on  schedule. 
The  Congress  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  project  by  providing  more 
than  $400  million  to  revitalize  the  iden- 
tification division. 

Although  I  applaud  the  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, I  find  it  contradictory  to  uni- 
formly apply  such  reductions  to  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies.  These 
agencies  play  a  key  role  in  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  efforts.  They 
provide  essential  training,  intelligence, 
forensic  services,  criminal  history 
records  and  identification  services  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. They  are  the  mainstay  of  numer- 
ous joint  task  forces  that  are  address- 


ing the  problem  of  drugs,  terrorism, 
and  violent  crime. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
allow  this  high  priority  initiative  to 
get  back  on  schedule  by  allowing  the 
FBI  to  bring  on  board  the  necessary 
personnel,  most  of  whom  have  already 
been  recruited  and  are  awaiting  the  fi- 
nalization  of  the  necessary  personnel 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1460)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  89.  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  followini?: 

Sec  .  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  for  the  auto- 
mation of  fingerprint  identification  services 
under  the  heading  "salaries  and  expenses" 
under  the  heading  "Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation" in  title  I  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1994  (Public  Law  103-121).  $20,000,000  shall  be 
available  (to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended) to  hire  500  employees  to  carry  out 
the  automation  of  fingerprint  identification 
services  without  regard  to  any  employment 
celling  imposed  by  the  President  or  by  law. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  intend  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Durenberger. 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wishes  to  speak  at  this  moment, 
I  will  be  glad  to  delay  my  own  re- 
marks. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  waiting  very  pa- 
tiently, I  say  to  the  Chairman.  That  is 
fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  problem  wait- 
ing. Five  minutes,  would  that  help  the 
Senator? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Yes,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California, 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  advise  me  when  I  have  spoken  for 
5  minutes,  if  that  would  be  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sad  to  rise  today  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Kansas,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  that  for  him  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  not  an  emergency  when 
a  structure  such  as  the  Cypress  struc- 
ture has  been  down  since  that  fateful 
day  in  1989 — and  the  fact  is  we  have 
certain  rules  in  California,  as  well  we 
should,  which  is  that  we  do  not  rebuild 
a  structure  in  the  same  way  it  was  be- 
fore, if  in  fact  in  doing  so  it  would  re- 
main a  danger  and  a  hazard  to  the  peo- 
ple who  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  picture  here 
from  the  New  York  Times  that  shows 
the  Cypress  structure  collapsing,  the 
top  deck,  right  onto  the  bottom  deck. 
Forty-two  people  were  killed.  And  I 
would  say  as  I  remember  back  to  that 
day,  that  had  there  not  been  a  World 
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Series  game  scheduled  that  night, 
there  would  have  been  far  more  people 
caught  on  this  freeway.  Forty-two  peo- 
ple are  dead.  and.  yes.  it  is  true  it  has 
taken  time  to  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
is  a  safe  and  good  plan. 

The  fact  that  we  did  not  rush  to  re- 
build a  collapsed  freeway  in  a  way  that 
may  have  been  wrong  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  State  of  California. 

The  new  alignment  of  the  Cypress 
Freeway  section  of  Interstate  880  will 
improve  safety  and  traffic  congestion 
in  the  east  bay  region. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
says.  oh.  they  realigned  it  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view.  I  would  like  to  inform  my 
friend  from  Kansas — and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  he  know  this — this  free- 
way goes  through  one  of  the  poorest 
communities  in  Oakland.  We  are  not 
talking  about  fancy  hillside  homes 
here  and  fancy  freeways.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  community,  a  community 
that  has  suffered  greatly  since  this  Cy- 
press structure  went  down. 

Yes.  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment took  2  years.  It  is  in  the  law.  And 
I  really  believe  this  amendment  that 
the  Republican  leader  wishes  to  offer — 
perhaps  it  will  have  a  point  of  order 
against  it.  I  am  not  certain  of  that — is 
detrimental  to  the  very  goal  he  says  he 
shares  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, and  I  quote  him.  He  does  not  want 
to  "interfere  with  the  timely  relief  to 
Californians." 

Everyone  says  that.  Everyone  who 
comes  to  the  floor  to  offer  these 
amendments  says  we  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  timely  relief.  The  bot- 
tom line  is,  I  assure  my  friend,  that  if 
there  was  a  disaster  in  Kansas,  and  in 
good  faith  and  in  good  will  the  commu- 
nity came  together,  the  engineers  came 
together,  the  experts  came  together, 
the  political  leaders  came  together, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
it  took  them  a  while  to  come  up  with 
the  safest  way  to  rebuild  that  struc- 
ture so  it  would  not  collapse  again,  I 
would  be  there  supporting  him  with 
every  ounce  of  energy  I  have.  And  I 
have  a  lot  of  energy.  And  I  would  be 
there  by  his  side.  I  would  not  be  stand- 
ing up  striking  these  dollars  from  this 
bill. 

I  know  that  the  Governor  of  our 
great  State  has  discussed  this  with  the 
Republican  leader,  and  he  has  asked 
him  not  to  move  forward  with  this.  I 
will  say  one  thing.  The  Republican 
leader  is  steadfast.  It  did  not  matter  if 
a  Republican  elected  official  called  him 
or  a  Democrat.  He  feels  it  is  wrong. 
But  I  would  implore  him  to  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  fancy  community  in 
the  hills.  These  are  poor  people  in  a 
devastated  community.  Commerce  has 
been  disrupted,  the  people's  lives  dis- 
rupted, and  it  took  time  so  that  we 
would  not  rebuild  this  thing  in  a  way 
where  it  would  collapse  again.  It  is  now 
a  single-level  structure.  It  is  safer.  It 
makes  sense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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defeat    this   amendment.    I   yield    the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear.  I 
am  not  opposed.  I  am  just  saying  we 
pay  for  it.  I  know  it  is  a  word  we  throw 
around  here  a  lot.  But  I  would  like  to 
read  for  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
article — I  did  not  write  this  article — 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  July  19.  1993: 

As  Bay  Area  monuments  go.  the  new  Cy- 
press structure  in  Oakland  won't  be  much  to 
look  at.  .  .  but  mile  for  mile  the  2.2-mile 
concrete  ribbon  of  freeway  has  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  expensive  construction 
projects  in  Bay  Area  history. 

With  an  estimated  pricetag  of  $695  mil- 
lion- 
It  is  going  to  go  up  to  $1  billion— 
which  includes  the  cost  of  about  1  mile  of 
ramps,  the  new  East  Bay  connector  will  cost 
as  much  as  two  Golden  Gate  Bridges,  five 
Candlestick  Parks  or  six  TransAmerica  Pyr- 
amid towers  in  1993  dollars. 

The  new  elevated  Cypress  roadway  will 
cost  about  half  of  what  it  cost  to  build  the 
entire  800  miles  of  Interstate  5.  California's 
main  north-south  artery,  which  was  started 
in  the  late  1950's 

The  new  Cypress  will  replace  the  deadly 
double-deck  freeway  that  collapsed  in  the 
1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  although  the 
route  will  be  somewhat  different. 

At  about  $200  million  per  mile,  the  price  of 
the  new  freeway  comes  to  nearly  $500  per 
square  foot.  That's  200  times  more  expensive 
than  a  mile  of  1-5  roadway,  and  more  than 
three  times  as  expensive  as  the  standard  per- 
foot  cost  of  building  a  skyscraper. 

Despite  the  astronomical  costs  of  the  new 
roadway,  few  people  are  complaining— per- 
haps because  most  of  the  money  comes  from 
Wa.shington  and  is  far  removed  from  local 
taxpayer'  pockets. 

And  besides,  the  project's  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  concrete,  tar  and  asphalt  will  mean  a 
boon  in  business  for  a  slew  of  local  building 
contractors  in  these  recession-wracked 
times. 

The  new  Cypress  also  includes  a  number  of 
costly  political  and  engineering  goodies. 

For  starters.  Southern  Pacific  will  get 
about  30  miles  of  new  track  in  return  for 
agreeing  to  allow  about  100  miles  of  track  to 
be  remove  from  its  Oakland  yard. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  get  a  new  $10 
million  parking  garage,  and  the  Oakland 
Fire  Department  will  get  a  new  station. 

Plus,  the  project  calls  for  relocating  scores 
of  utility  lines— including  moving  a  mile- 
long  stretch  of  giant  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  water  pipes  that  are  26  feet 
below  ground. 

And  there  may  be  more.  In  return  for  sign- 
ing off  on  the  project,  Oakland  is  demanding 
about  $2.5  million  to  help  relocate  about  a 
dozen  businesses  in  the  freeway's  path. 

Engineers  say  a  major  chunk  of  the  cost 
can  be  attributed  to  having  to  build  a  largely 
elevated  freeway,  requiring  the  latest  in  seis- 
mic reinforcement,  with  a  complicated  series 
of  interchanges. 

What's  more,  engineers  say,  the  construc- 
tion must  be  done  without  disrupting  traffic 
on  adjacent  streets  and  freeways,  something 
that  Bill  Hein,  a  deputy  at  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission,  says  is  like  "re- 
modeling your  kitchen  with  your  wife  doing 
gourmet  dinners  out  of  there  every  day." 


The  project  manager,  Hilmer  Forsen.  said: 
"I've  worked  for  Caltrans  for  35  years  *  •  • 
and  this  thing  is  so  much  bigger  and  more 
complicated  than  anything  I've  run  into." 

"It's  a  real  animal." 

Preparation  of  the  new  roadway  site  is 
under  way.  with  major  construction  set  to 
begin  as  early  as  January. 

Completion  of  the  project  is  slated  for  the 
last  summer  of  1997. 

So  again,  despite  all  of  this,  despite 
the  cost  and  all  the  other  political 
goodies,  engineering  goodies,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  not  trying  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  amendment.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  pay  for  it.  I  know  it  may 
seem  strange  to  some  that  we  ought  to 
pay  for  things.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
offset.  I  do  not  lower  it  down  one  bit.  I 
just  pay  for  it.  Get  it  through  a  regular 
supplemental.  Get  it  through  a  regular 
supplemental.  That  would  be  fine  with 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  regular  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  apologize.  I  did  not 
know  the  Senator  had  reserved  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
matter  out  of  it.  If  I  felt  strongly  about 
it,  I  would  have  called  for  regular 
order.  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  He  is  a  very  gracious 
man.  The  Chair  is  supposed  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  Senators,  and  to  enforce 
the  order  that  has  been  entered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 
very  brief  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
continue  to  yield  for  very  long  because 
we  are  going  to  start  voting  at  15  after 
3  p.m.  today.  I  have  a  few  things  to  say 
about  some  of  the  pending  amendments 
because  we  are  going  to  vote  on  them 
back  to  back. 

How  long  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  want  me  to  yield 
at  this  time? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  I'/i  minutes,  I  think  I  c;an  get  my 
points  in  quickly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent — I  want  the  Chair  to  pay 
attention  to  this  request,  if  it  is  agreed 
to,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes, 
and  that  I  retain  the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Regular  order  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  will  be  most  brief. 

I  need  to  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Kansas,  the  distinguished  Republican, 
leader  and  say  to  him  that  it  is  inter- 
esting that  he  read  an  article  that  said 
this  was  more  expensive  than  Inter- 
state 5.  Interstate  5  collapsed.  That  is 
the  point.  Interstate  5  collapsed  in  this 
last  earthquake.  We  do  not  want  to  re- 
build the  Cypress  Freeway  the  way 
Interstate  5  was  built.  And  I  agree  with 
what  Senator  Warner  said  yesterday. 
If  we  go  back  and  rebuild  these  struc- 
tures exactly  as  they  were  before  they 
fell,  we  are  wasting  taxpayers'  money. 

In  terms  of  paying  for  these  things, 
let  me  say  this:  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  look  forward  to  a  new  system 
where  we  do  have  a  trust  fund,  where 
we  are  prepared  for  these  dire  emer- 
gencies. But  to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  an  emei^ency  like  this  I 
think  is  wrong.  It  is  a  wrong  signal  to 
people  who  have  never  really  come  to 
the  government  for  help  before. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Port  of  Oak- 
land; very  important,  interested  in 
commence  and  business  in  support  of 
rebuilding  this  freeway.  It  is  essential 
for  economic  growth  and  stability  in 
the  region. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Port  of  Oakland. 

October  5.  1993. 
Hon.  Barbara  Boxer. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boxer:  The  Port  of  Oakland 
supports  and  appreciates  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure $315  million  in  emergency  funding  in 
the  Senate  Transportation  Appropriations 
bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cypress 
Freeway,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  1989 
Loma  Prieta  Earthquake. 

The  Port  of  Oakland  is  situated  at  the  hub 
of  transportation  in  Northern  California  for 
water,  air.  rail  and  freeway  routes.  The  abil- 
ity of  export  cargo  to  easily  reach  the  Port 
is  a  cornerstone  of  our  growth.  We  supported 
the  immediate  rebuild  of  this  vital  transpor- 
tation artery,  but  understood  and  supported 
the  extensive  negotiations  with  land  owners 
and  residents  for  the  optimum  routing.  We 
participated  in  the  design  and  functional 
offramps  to  route  traffic  away  from  popu- 
lated areas  and  to  centralize  cargo  traffic. 

It  will  be  four  years  this  month  that  the 
Port  and  the  region  will  have  been  without 
this  critical  connection.  The  alternative 
routes  are  increasingly  overburdened. 

The  Port  of  Oakland  is  the  fourth  largest 
containerport  in  the  U.S.,  and  19th  in  the 
world.  Over  90%  of  the  containerized  cargo 
moving  under  the  Golden  Gate  is  handled  at 
Oakland.  We  are  strategically  situated  be- 
tween the  bustling  Pacific  Rim  and  the  in- 
dustrial areas  of  America.  The  four  year  con- 
tinued disruption  of  the  transportation  arte- 
ries leading  to  the  Port  has  definitely  had  a 
negative  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  Port  to 
provide  world  class  service. 

The  Cypress  Freeway  needs  to  be  recon- 
structed now.  The  emergency  funds  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this  vital  link  should 
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be  secured  in  the  Senate  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations bill  now  being  considered. 

We  strong'ly  support  your  efforts  to  end 
this  four  year  delay  with  the  negative  im- 
pacts for  the  Port,  the  City  of  Oakland,  and 
the  region. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Roberts. 

Executive  Director. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Dole  is  not  included  in  the 
list  of  amendments  that  will  be  voted 
on  back  to  back.  There  will  be  ample 
opportunity  to  talk  on  the  amendment 
later  if  any  Senator  wants  to  talk  fur- 
ther on  It. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  vote  at  3:15  p.m. 
He  wants  to  speak  in  opposition.  I  have 
been  tied  up  and  unable  to  be  at  the 
floor  until  now.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
if  I  could  have  3  minutes  or  so  in  order 
to  address  the  amendment.  Then  I 
know  he  will  speak  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  amendments  we  are 
voting  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes,  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes.  I 
do  not  control  the  time.  I  yield  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes  with  my  rights 
protected  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1452 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Bradley.  Senator  Feingold,  Senator 
Lautenberg,  Senator  Bu.mpers,  and  I 
and  others  join  together  in  offering  an 
amendment,  a  rescission  amendment, 
that  cuts  $43  billion  over  5  years;  $3  bil- 
lion this  year.  We  are  looking  for  a  way 
to  fund  what  we  are  about  to  spend.  We 
offer  that.  But  more  importantly,  what 
we  have  offered  to  the  Senate  is  an  op- 
portunity to  register  our  votes  for  real 
choices,  for  a  set  of  choices  that  reflect 
what  the  American  people  would  really 
like  to  be  spending  their  money  on  as 
opposed  to  being  forced  to  spend  it  by 
the  continuation  of  programs  that  the 
President  has  asked  to  have  cut;  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
boards  have  said  are  worthless;  that 
most  of  the  evaluations  say  are  waste- 
ful. 

There  are  nine  programs  in  our 
amendment  that  the  President  has  spe- 
cifically asked  us  to  cut  and  that  he 
proposes  in  his  budget  be  cut. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  that,  pro- 
grams that  we  suggest  do  not  reflect  an 
appropriate  judgment  when  you  are 
choosing  between  things  that  we  ought 
to  be  doing  versus  things  we  would  like 
to  do  or  things  that  need  something  by 
perhaps  one  single  district  in  a  State 


but  are  not  within  the  national  prior- 
ities of  the  country. 

If  we  are  cutting  low  income  energy 
assistance  to  people,  as  we  are  being 
asked  to,  if  he  were  cutting  education 
funds  in  certain  areas,  if  we  are  cutting 
or  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  drug 
treatment,  if  he  were  struggling  to  find 
money  for  adequate  prison  construc- 
tion or  cops  in  the  street,  how  can  we 
possibly  void  those  choices  in  favor  of 
continuing  programs  that  for  instance 
fund  a  whole  set  of  USDA  field  offices 
that  do  not  reflect  the  needs  of  the  .ag- 
ricultural community  of  this  country? 

I  respectfully  say  to  my  colleagues,  I 
cannot  go  into  all  of  the  cuts.  They  are 
in  front  of  everybody.  We  can  make 
judgments  about  them.  But  with  this 
amendment  there  are  no  gimmicks,  no 
tricks.  We  do  not  double  count.  There 
is  no  accounting  chicanery.  We  do  not 
include  health  care.  We  do  not  include 
the  252.000  people  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  that  are  already  spoken  for  the 
crime  program. 

We  have  a  straight  program  for  pro- 
gram cuts,  cutting  items  that  we  have 
spent  months  looking  at  and  making 
judgments  about  based  on  the  best  as- 
sessments of  our  budgeteers  at  CBO. 
the  GAO,  and  of  other  individual  enti- 
ties and  agencies  and  individuals  who 
have  made  judgments  about  this  budg- 
et. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  systems 
that  we  cut.  or  each  would  be  one  of 
these  programs  that  we  cut.  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  best  judgment  of  most  of 
those  looking  hard  at  the  budget 
today. 

And  it  underscores  the  great  distinc- 
tion: Do  we  need  to  be  spending  this 
money?  Should  we  be  spending  this 
money,  or  are  there  better  things  that 
we  ought  to  be  putting  this  money  to? 
I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  every  one  of  these  items  with- 
stands the  test  and  is  an  item  that  we 
do  not  need  to  be  spending  on  and  we 
would  be  far  better  off  cutting  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  or  to  spend  on  those 
items  we  ought  to  be  cutting.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
yield  whatever  time  remains. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  for  national  defense  by 
nearly  $4  billion. 

Members  ought  to  recall  that  Con- 
gress already  reduced  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  in  1994  by  more  than 
$18  billion.  Moreover,  in  each  year  for 
the  past  10  years  Congress  has  cut  the 
funds  provided  for  defense.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  defense  spending  drastically. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  already  re- 
scinds more  than  $900  million  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  reductions. 
That  will  tax  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  meet  its  base  clo- 
sure requirements.  Cutting  another  $4 
billion  is  simply  unwise  and  insupport- 


able. I  oppose  it,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  either  vote  the  amendment 
down  or  vote  to  table  the  amendment, 
whichever  motion  is  voted  on  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  offered  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  save  over  $40  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  that  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  the  product  of  a 
lengthy  and  at  times  heated  discussion 
between  a  number  of  Senators.  None  of 
us,  if  acting  on  our  own,  would  have 
put  every  item  in  the  amendment  on 
our  own  personal  list  of  cuts.  All  of  us, 
if  acting  on  our  own,  would  have  added 
at  least  a  few  more  programs  to  the 
list.  But  we  agreed  to  act  together,  to 
find  some  common  ground  and  use 
some  common  sense  in  a  serious  effort 
to  actually  reduce  the  deficit. 

We  agreed  to  do  a  few  other  things  as 
well:  to  avoid  counting  savings  which 
had  already  been  claimed  in  other  leg- 
islation and  avoid  taking  savings 
which  need  to  be  claimed  to  finance 
health  care  reform.  We  also  agreed  that 
all  our  cuts  would  be  real  and  specific, 
scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. 

Some  of  the  cuts  were  made  because 
we  believe  the  programs  are  no  longer 
justified  or.  in  a  few  cases,  have  been 
so  badly  managed  or  designed  that 
they  simply  waste  the  money  that  the 
American  people  pay  in  taxes.  But 
many  more  cuts  were  made  on  a  much 
difficult  basis:  the  programs,  while  jus- 
tified and  effective,  simply  were  not 
high  priorities.  In  an  age  of  $200  billion 
deficits  and  over  $4  trillion  debt,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  do  all  the 
things  we  want.  We  cannot  even  afford 
to  do  all  the  things  we  ought  to  do.  We 
can  barely  afford  to  do  all  the  things 
we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee and  chairing  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  I  have  some  sense  of 
the  number  of  requests  that  Senators 
make  for  programs  and  projects.  I  have 
an  even  better  sense  of  how  our  ability 
to  meet  those  requests  is  constrained. 
We  have  to  set  some  priorities.  We 
have  to  make  some  decisions.  We  can- 
not continue  to  try  to  do  everything. 

The  package  that  Senator  Kerry  and 
I  and  others  have  put  together  is,  we 
believe,  balanced.  It  does  not  only  cut 
Defense  programs  which  have  become 
obsolete  in  the  wake  of  the  cold  war;  it 
also  targets  domestic  programs  which 
no  longer  are  justified. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that  it  is 
easy  to  justify  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  because  you  do  not  agree 
that  we  ought  to  cut  this  program  or 
that  one.  But  we  have  to  make  some 
on-balance  judgements  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  to  look  at  the  whole  in- 
stead of  just  a  few  of  the  parts.  That  is 
what  we  have  done  in  constructing  this 
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package.    And   that.    I   hope,    is   what 
Members  will  do  when  they  vote  on  it. 

But  let  me  close  on  this  note,  Mr. 
President.  If  this  package  amendment 
is  defeated,  we  will  bring  the  individual 
pieces  back  when  the  Senate  considers 
the  appropriation  bills  later  this  year. 
One  way  or  another,  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts,  we  have  to  make  additional  cuts 
in  spending.  The  American  people  want 
it.  Fiscal  reality  requires  it.  And  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kerry  amendment  includes  a  $1  billion 
cut  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  $5  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  from  intelligence 
activities. 

President  Clinton  has  pledged  to  re- 
duce intelligence  spending  by  $7  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  As  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  I  fully 
support  the  President's  commitment  to 
further  reductions.  In  fact,  I  have  lead 
the  effort  that  has  already  reduced  in- 
telligence spending  in  fiscal  years'  1993 
and  1994  by  nearly  $3.5  billion  over 
President  Bush  and  Clinton's  budget 
requests. 

Last  year  I  was  able  to  put  the  votes 
together  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
for  a  $1.2  billion  reduction  in  fiscal 
year  1994  intelligence  spending.  The 
Senate  appropriaters  cut  an  additional 
$100  million  from  the  President's  intel- 
ligence request. 

Senator  Kerry  supported  my  reduc- 
tion in  committee  and  offered  no 
amendment  in  the  committee  or  on  the 
floor  to  cut  deeper. 

I  continue  to  believe  today  that  last 
year's  intelligence  cut  was  as  deep  as 
the  intelligence  community  can  with- 
stand during  its  post-cold-war  transi- 
tion. I  have  continually  told  Jim  Wool- 
sey— I'm  sure  more  than  he  wants  to 
hear— that  the  intelligence  community 
must  downsize  and  reduce  duplication 
and  its  infrastructure. 

To  his  credit,  Jim  Woolsey  is  doing  a 
good  job  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
reducing  the  intelligence  budget  and 
maintaining  adequate  capabilities  to 
meet  the  community's  critical  role  of 
supporting  policymakers  and  war  fight- 
ers. 

Overall,  intelligence  resources  have 
been  reduced  in  real  terms  more  than 
13  percent  compared  with  1989  appro- 
priations. In  addition  to  funding  cuts. 
Congress  has  already  levied  an  across- 
the-board  personnel  cut  of  17.5  percent 
in  all  intelligence  agencies  by  1997.  The 
administration  has  increased  the  per- 
sonnel cut  to  23  percent  by  1999. 

Yes.  the  world  has  changed.  We  no 
longer  face  the  same  sort  of  threat  to 
our  survival  that  we  faced  during  the 
cold  war. 

But  the  world  remains  a  dangerous 
place  and  an  uncertain  place.  We  con- 
tinue to  face  challenges  to  our  Nation's 
interests  all  around  the  world.  You 
have  only  to  read  the  newspapers. 

The  recent  developments  in  Russia 
demonstrate  what  a  fragile  political 
situation  still  exists  in  that  country. 
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There  are  still  nuclear  weapons  out 
there  which  are  targetted  against  the 
United  States  and  whose  control  we 
worry  about.  There  are  countries  not 
friendly  to  us  which  seem  bent  upon 
developing  their  own  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  We  still  face  the  possibil- 
ity that  U.S.  military  forces  might  be 
deployed  around  the  globe  to  accom- 
plish a  variety  of  missions.  We  no 
longer  seem  immune  from  acts  of  ter- 
rorism in  the  United  States  and  the 
scourge  of  narcotics  has  hardly  abated. 

We  have  to  stay  ready.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  close  our  eyes  and  ears 
to  developments  around  the  world 
which  could  ultimately  save  U.S.  lives 
and  resources. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  has 
taken  a  long  hard  look  at  what  we  are 
spending  on  intelligence.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the 
need  to  maintain  an  adequate  capabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Under  the  order  entered 
previously,  does  the  Senate  begin  vot- 
ing at  the  hour  of  3:15  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Chair  kindly 
state  the  amendments  that  will  be 
voted  on  ad  seriatim? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  flrst 
amendment  will  be  amendment  No. 
1444.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown];  the  second  will  be 
amendment  No.  1445.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi]; 
the  third  will  be  amendment  No.  1452. 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry];  the  fourth  will  be 
amendment  No.  1453.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Feingold];  the  fifth  will  be  amendment 
No.  1454.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger];  the 
sixth  will  be  amendment  No.  1456.  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order  has 
been  made  and  will  be  considered  at 
the  time  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Durenberger  is  reached  on  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 
That  will  be  the  case  under  a  previous 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  the  event  that  points 
of  order  are  made  against  other  amend- 
ments on  the  list,  such  points  of  order 
have  not  been  waived  by  virtue  of  the 
majority  leader's  request;  am  I  cor- 
recf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1444 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bill  includes  $12.4  bil- 


lion in  requested  funds  to  pay  the  cost 
of  converting  thousands  of  computer 
tapes  to  a  readable  format.  This  ex- 
pense is  in  response  to  numerous  Fed- 
eral court  orders  and  appellate  deci- 
sions— Armstrong  versus  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

The  funds  are  fully  paid  for  through 
a  transfer  from  the  Air  Force  and  a  re- 
duction in  IRS  tax  system  moderniza- 
tion. The  funding  is  not  designated  as 
an  emergency.  The  Armstrong  case 
originated  in  1989  when  private  citizens 
requested,  through  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  access  to  National  Se- 
curity Council  e-mail,  including  Oliver 
North's,  as  well  as  other  EOP  agencies. 
The  court  determined  that  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  had  to 
maintain,  preserve,  and  make  acces- 
sible, in  a  readable  form,  such  e-mail 
back-up  tapes. 

This  supplemental  provides  the  re- 
sources to  make  the  tape  conversion 
mandated  by  the  court. 

I  have  a  more  detailed  history,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
supplemental    expendrtures    associated 

With  Resolution  of  Armstrong  versus 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  (EOP) 

In  January  1989.  a  group  of  plaintiffs 
brought  suit  against  the  Archivist  and  var- 
ious EOP  agencies — including  the  Office  of 
Administration  and  the  National  Security 
Council— allt'ging  that  the  defendants  were 
improperly  disposing  of  government  records 
contained  on  EOP  electronic  mail  ('•e-mail") 
systems. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Federal  District 
Court  entered  an  order  requiring  the  defend- 
ants to  preserve  backup  tapes  of  existing  e- 
mail  systems. 

The  government  sought  appellate  review  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  district  court's  ruling. 
The  appeal  was  still  unresolved  at  the  end  of 
the  Bush  Administration,  and  the  court  once 
again  ordered  the  preservation  of  backup 
tapes.  Pursuant  to  these  orders  thousands  of 
backup  tapes  were  preserved. 

In  January  1993.  the  district  court  ruled 
that  the  defendants'  record  keeping  stand- 
ards were  "arbitrary.  "  "capricious"  and  "un- 
reasonable." Related  orders  further  required 
that  the  EOP  continue  to  preserve  backup 
tapes  for  its  e-mail  systems  until  defendants 
had  disseminated  satisfactory  "guidance" 
concerning  e-mail  records  management.  The 
EOP  agencies  promulgated  new  guidance  in 
May  1993.  which  again  failed  the  district 
court's  standards.  While  the  government  ap- 
pealed the  district  court's  ruling  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  it  was  required  to  continue 
to  maintain  backup  tapes  of  e-mail  mes- 
sages. 

In  August  1993.  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  definitively  ruled  that  the  EOP  had 
failed  to  properly  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  e-mail  messages  as  electronic 
records  under  the  Federal  Records  Act.  In 
order  to  address  some  of  the  concerns  identi- 
fied by  the  courts,  and  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
certain  aspects  of  the  litigation,  the  govern- 
ment has  pursued  the  following  course  of  ac- 
tion: 

1.  The  parties  have  entered  into  settlement 
negotiations  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  mutu- 
ally acceptable  records  keeping  guidance: 
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2.  The  Administration  undertook  to  put  in 
place  an  electronic  records  management  sys- 
tem that  would  ensure  that  an  accurate  his- 
torical record  of  the  e-mail  associated  with 
the  Clinton  Administration  is  adequately 
preserved,  managed  and  available  for  public 
disclosure. 

3.  In  light  of  the  inadequate  preservation 
of  the  e-mail  messages  during  the  previous 
administrations,  the  EOP  has  initiated  the 
complex  process  of  recapturing  the  volumi- 
nous records  that  were  preserved  on  systems 
backup  tapes  during  the  pendency  of  the  liti- 
gation. These  systems  backup  tapes — which 
in  themselves  are  not  capable  of  being  pre- 
served, managed  or  read— require  conversion 
and  proper  disposition  by  the  Archivist  and 
the  EOP  agencies. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  requests 
funds  for  the  conversion  of  the  thousands  of 
accumulated  b.ickup  tapes  to  readable  for- 
mat in  order  ',o  provide  for  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  records  contained  on  those  tapes. 
In  addition,  funds  are  requested  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  installation  of  a  records  man- 
agement system  sufficient  to  insure  contin- 
ued compliance  with  the  Federal  Records 
Act  and  related  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

With  regard  to  the  Brow^n  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  the  first  one  that 
is  voted  on,  it  deals  with  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  White  House.  That 
level  is  one  in  which  President  Clinton 
had  recommended  a  25-percent  cut. 

As  you  know,  and  I  think  Members  of 
this  body  are  well  aware,  instead  of 
cutting  the  White  House — it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  25-percent  cut  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  talked  about — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  an  increase  in  funds. 

What  is  included  in  this  bill  right 
now  is  an  additional  increase  of  $7  mil- 
lion. At  least  in  this  Senator's  mind,  it 
is  not  an  emergency.  It  does,  indeed, 
relate,  as  has  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor,  to  the  Armstrong  case.  But  that 
Armstrong  case  came  down  almost  2 
years  ago.  It  came  down  in  the  spring 
of  1992.  To  suggest  that  it  is  sudden  or 
urgent  or  unexpected,  I  do  not  believe 
squares  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  reality  is,  this  matter  should  be 
and  is  included,  I  believe,  in  the  normal 
appropriations.  To  suggest  that,  in- 
stead of  a  25-percent  cut,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  any  cut  but  an  increase,  to 
me,  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

VOTE  ON  AMEND.MK.NT  .\0.  1«4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:15  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  No.  1444,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     [Mr. 


DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.) 
YEAS— 44 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Burns 

Chatee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domcnici 

Faircloth 

Gorton 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Br.van 

Bumpers 

B.vrd 

Campbell 

Conrad 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dorgan 

Exon 


Bradley 
Danforth 


Gramm 

Grassley 

Grera 

Hatch 

Helms 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

NAYS— 51 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerr^' 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathews 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


McConnell 

Metzcnbaum 

Murkowski 

Nicklea 

Pressler 

Roth 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Rcid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Durenherger 
Hutchison 


Packwood 


So,  the  amendment  (No.  1444)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1445 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1445  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing Murkowski  amendment  addresses 
the  process  by  which  Congress  estab- 
lishes mandatory  ceilings  on  appropria- 
tions bills  and,  thus,  contains  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Budget 
Committee  under  the  standing  order  on 
the  referral  of  the  budget  process  legis- 
lation. 

As  the  underlying  bill  has  not  been 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  that  the  pending 
Murkowski  amendment  violates  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Murkowski  amendment  No.  1445.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  37, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Bums 

Chafce 

Coats 

Cochran 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenici 

Faircloth 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dorgan 

Exon 

Feingold 

Feinstein 


Bradley 
Danforth 


Gorton 

Gramm 

Graisley 

Gregg 

Hatch 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

NAYS— 58 

Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Hoi  lings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Well.'-,  tone 

Wofford 


Durenberger 
Hutchison 


Packwood 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  37,  and  the  nays  are 
58.  Three-fifths  of  .he  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  rules  that  the 
amendment  contains  subject  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  was  offered  to  a  bill 
that  has  not  been  reported  by  that 
committee.  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained, and  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  1452 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  now  on  amendment 
number  1452  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry].  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ^oU. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WELLSTONE).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 
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1999 


Boren 

Hatfield 

Levin 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Metzenbaum 

Conrad 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Dorgan 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Feingold 

Kohl 

Wellstone 

Grassley 

Laut«nberg 

Wofford 

Harkin 

'^ahy 

NAYS— 75 

Akaka 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Faircloth 

Mitchell 

Bennett 

Feinstein 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murray 

Boxer 

Graham 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Brown 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Reid 

Bums 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Robb 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Roth 

Coats 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kempthorne 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Craig 

Lieberman 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Smith 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Specter 

DeConcini 

.Mack 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mathews 

Thurmond 

Dole 

.McCain 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Danforth 

Hutchison 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1452)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1453 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  today  is 
not  whether  we  support  our  troops.  Of 
course  we  do.  And  of  course  we  should 
provide  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  these 
operations.  All  this  amendment  says  is 
that  we  ought  not  do  it  by  adding  $1.2 
billion  to  the  deficit;  instead,  we 
should  find  the  resources  within  the 
Pentagon's  existing  $260  billion  budget 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  before 
the  Senate  today  is  whether  the  De- 
fense Department  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  fiscal  rules  and  constraints  as 


all  other  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  should  be. 

The  Defense  Department  should  have 
anticipated  that  it  would  need  to  pay 
these  $1.2  billion  in  bills  and  budgeted 
accordingly.  But  it  didn't.  It  is  unfair 
to  ask  the  American  taxpayers  to  ex- 
cuse the  Pentagon's  mistakes  by  add- 
ing another  $1.2  billion  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  determine  whether  spending  quali- 
fies for  an  emergency  designation— and 
subsequently  can  be  added  to  the  defi- 
cit— are  clear.  One  is  that  the  expendi- 
ture be  sudden — quickly  coming  into 
being,  not  building  up  over  time.  An- 
other is  that  it  be  unforeseen — not  pre- 
dictable or  seen  beforehand  as  a  com- 
ing need. 

The  $1.2  billion  in  new  spending  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  the  Pentagon 
doesn't  meet  these  criteria  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  All  of  the 
military  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti, 
Bosnia,  and  in  Iraq  were  underway  at 
the  time  Congress  considered  the  budg- 
et last  September.  We've  been  in  Soma- 
lia for  over  a  year.  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  for  the  Kurdish  people  living 
in  Iraq  has  been  underway  for  nearly  3 
years,  having  begun  in  April  1991,  and 
we've  been  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone  in 
southern  Iraq  since  August  26,  1992. 
With  respect  to  Haiti,  the  Governors' 
Island  Agreement  was  signed  July  3, 
1993.  Under  that  agreement,  the  U.N. 
and  OAS  agreed  to  monitor  compli- 
ance, and  President  Clinton  agreed  to 
send  350  engineers.  On  October  6,  1993, 
the  initial  United  States  contingent 
landed  in  Haiti.  Five  days  later,  one  of 
our  Navy  ships  transporting  the  bulk 
of  the  engineers  was  turned  around. 

As  you  can  see,  all  of  these  oper- 
ations have  been  ongoing  for  some 
time.  They  cannot  be  called  sudden  or 
unforeseen.  That  we  would  ultimately 
need  to  pay  bills  should  have  been  very 
predictable. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  bring  order 
and  consistency  to  the  military  budget 
process.  The  Pentagon  should  not  get 
in  the  habit  of  asking  for  supple- 
mental, new  deficit  spending  to  pay  the 
bills  for  all  oveseas  operations.  Clearly, 
there  will  be  times  when  we  will  have 
unanticipated  costs.  But  the  Pentagon 
needs  to  do  a  better  job  anticipating 
the  costs  for  overseas  operations.  The 
Pentagon  needs  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  budgetary  discipline  as  every 
other  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  fund  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that  our  military  will  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  interests  should 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Con- 
gress believe  it  is  justified.  Yet,  our 
military  budget  planners  seem  to  act 
as  if  those  funds  are  only  designed  to 
buy  equipment  and  train  personnel — 
not  use  the  equipment  or  deploy  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  hu- 
manitarian,   peacekeeping,    and    peace 


enforcing  operations  in  Bosnia,  Soma- 
lia, Haiti,  and  Iraq  are  worthy  efforts. 
Our  military  is  doing  a  superb  job,  and 
they  deserve  our  support.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  our  military  personnel  are 
adequately  trained  for  the  challenges 
ahead.  We  need  to  guarantee  that  our 
readiness  will  be  top-notch.  Contin- 
ually asking  the  Congress  to  provide 
supplemental  funds  to  pay  these  bills  is 
the  wrong  way  to  reach  these  goals. 
The  path  to  success  in  readiness  is 
through  sound  budgeting. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  fis- 
cally responsible,  it  is  good  public  pol- 
icy, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  amendment  No.  1453 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.  FEINGOLD]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley^]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.) 
YEAS— 19 


Bingaman 

Gregg 

Metzenbaum 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Sasser 

Brown 

Hatfield 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Kohl 

Wofford 

Feingold 

Lautenberg 

Grassley 

Mathews 
NAYS-76 

Akaka 

Feinstein 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moseley-Braun 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Gorton 

.Murkowski 

Bond 

Graham 

Murray 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Henin 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Pressler 

Bums 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Reid 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Robb 

Coats 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Cochrau 

Kempthorne 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Craig 

Levin 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lieberman 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lott 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mack 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McCain 

Warner 

Exon 

McConnell 

Faircloth 

Mikulski 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Danforth 

Hutchison 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1453)  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  HM 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).    The    Senator   from   West 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
the  following  remarks  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Durenberger,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  Senate  will  be  vot- 
ing soon.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
support  that  amendment  by  Mr. 
Durenberger.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a  procedure  whereby  the  executive 
branch  would  reserve  in  the  disaster  re- 
lief fund  an  amount  they  determine 
would  be  necessary  to  fund  the  average 
annual  amount  expended  for  disaster 
relief  during  the  preceding  5  years 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is 
that  it  would  supersede  the  present 
process  for  handling  emergencies  that 
was  negotiated  after  lengthy  discus- 
sions during  the  1990  budget  summit 
and  is  incorporated  in  the  budget  of 
1990.  In  so  doing,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  take  away  from  discre- 
tionary spending  the  amount  that 
would  be  reserved  in  this  newly  estab- 
lished trust  fund.  This  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  literally  billions  of 
dollars  less  to  spend  on  discretionary 
spending,  including  defense,  over  the 
coming  years  if  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  The  reason  is  that  this 
amendment  would  separate  out  billions 
of  dollars  that  will  be  required  for  nat- 
ural disasters  and  other  emergencies 
and  not  allow  those  funds  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Whatever  amounts  were  determined 
by  the  executive  branch  to  go  into  the 
disaster  relief  trust  fund  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  discretionary 
caps  each  year.  As  all  Senators  are 
aware,  those  caps  are  extremely  bind- 
ing, extremely  tight,  extremely  con- 
strained. The  committee,  agreeing  by 
amendment  in  the  markup  of  this,  rec- 
ognized that  disasters  and  other  emer- 
gency funding  needs  have  grown  dra- 
matically over  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  my  amend- 
ment, cosponsored  by  Senators  Lnouye, 
Hatfield,  and  Stevens,  would  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  task  force  to  examine 
the  history  of  funding  natural  disasters 
and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
104th  Congress  on  better  ways  to  pro- 
vide these  essential  appropriations  in 
the  future,  without  at  the  same  time 
throwing  our  deficit  reduction  goals 
out  the  window. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  intend  to  make 
a  point  of  order  against  it,  and  I  hope 
the  point  of  order  will  be  sustained. 

The  pending  amendment  would  cre- 
ate a  new  trust  fund  and  exclude  the 


outlays  from  that  trust  fund  from 
being  taken  into  account  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  Balanced  Budget  Act,  or 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
Under  section  306  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  it  is  not  in  order  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  dealing  with  mat- 
ters under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  unless  such  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  a  measure  reported 
from  that  committee.  The  pending  bill 
was  not  reported  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  therefore  a  point  of  order 
lies. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  make  the 
point  of  order,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  not  rule  on  it 
until  the  Senate  reaches  the  amend- 
ment's place  on  the  list  previously  en- 
tered under  the  majority  leader's 
order.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  for  violating 
section  306  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

VOTE  IN  RELATION  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1454 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Durenberger,  I  move  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  for  consideration 
of  the  Durenberger  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do  not 
believe  the  minority  leader  could  be 
heard.  There  will  be  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Durenberger,  I  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  for  consideration  of  the 
Durenberger  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  1454. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  41, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


2001 


Cochran 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Sasser 

CraiK 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Kempthome 

Simpson 

DeConcinl 

Kohl 

Smith 

Dole 

Lott 

Specter 

Faircloth 

Mathews 

Stevens 

Gorton 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Grassley 

.Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Gregg 

Murkowski 
NAYS-54 

Akaka 

Feinstein 

Mack 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Breaux 

Hetlln 

Nickles 

Bryan 

Helms 

.Nunn 

Bumpers 

lnouye 

Pell 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Riegle 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Robb 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Simon 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

Lugar 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Bradley 
Danforth 

Durenberger 
HutchLson 

Packwood 

Bennett 
Bond 


Brown 
Bums 


Chafee 
Coats 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote, 
on  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  41,  the  nays 
are  54. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn,  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  amendment  contains  subject 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  was  offered  to 
the  bill  which  has  not  been  reported  by 
that  committee.  The  point  of  order  is 
sustained,  and  the  amendment  falls. 

AMENDM^:NT  NO.  1456 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment would  take  away  from  States 
over  $1.7  billion  in  funds  provided 
through  the  ISTEA  legislation  and  an- 
other $488  million  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  States  through  annual  appro- 
priations. The  $1.7  billion  proposed  for 
rescission  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
These  are  funds  provided  over  the  life 
of  the  ISTEA  legislation  for  specific 
projects  in  all  50  States. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  would 
pull  the  rug  out  from  the  States  that 
have  been  planning  to  use  this  money 
this  year  or  in  the  near  future.  In  many 
cases.  States  have  conducted  the  nec- 
essary environmental  impact  state- 
ments, site  planning  preparation,  and 
preliminary  engineering  studies,  and 
are  ready  to  go  to  construction. 

In  other  words.  States  have  in  many 
cases  invested  a  significant  amount  of 
either  their  own  resources  or  Federal 
resources  to  be  ready  to  obligate  the 
highway  construction  dollars.  Many  of 
the  projects  that  would  lose  money  on 
the  McCain  amendment  were  planning 
to  go  to  construction  as  early  as  the 
upcoming  spring  construction  season. 

To  withdraw  this  money  at  this  time 
would    not    only    be    disruptive    to    a 


State's  construction  plans  but  would 
waste  the  resources  already  invested  in 
these  projects.  States  cannot  imme- 
diately go  to  construction  when  they 
receive  Federal  dollars  for  a  project. 
There  is  a  long  and  complex  permitting 
process  that  must  be  complied  with, 
such  as  holding  public  hearings  and  ob- 
taining necessary  permits,  often  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations,  and  2 
years  go  by  before  a  shovel  can  be  put 
into  the  ground. 

Senator    McCain's    amendment    as- 
sumes   that    these    projects    are    not 


under  construction.  In  many  cases 
what  the  Federal  listing  failed  to  rec- 
ognize was  that  the  projects  were 
under  construction  but  had  been  going 
forward  using  State  funds.  It  also  fails 
to  recognize  that,  under  the  Federal 
regulations,  the  State  cannot  obligate 
Federal  highway  funds  until  all  of  the 
resources  necessary  to  complete  a  usa- 
ble segment  are  in  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  hopw  that  the  Senate 
will  not  adopt  the  amendment.  A  mo- 
tion  to   table   may  be   offered   at   the 


time,  in  which  case  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote  to  table  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Federal  High- 
way Administration  list  of  the  ISTEA 
projects  that  are  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion, and  the  appropriated  projects 
that  are  proposed  for  rescission,  and 
the  total  proposed  rescission  for  each 
State  on  the  list. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 


state 


rSTA  proposed  re- 
scission 


Alabama  

American  Samoa  ...... 

Arizona      .v.. 

Arkansas  ... 

California  .™.; 

Colorado  

Connecticut 
District  ol  Columtiia 

Florida    _ 

Georgia   ...i.__ 

Hawaii   . :_..J 

Idaho     ;„.„ 

Illinois  .«..: 

Indiana  ^^. 

Iowa        ..„; i . 

Kansas  „... 

Kentucky  .....,__.._„_. 

Louisiana  ..._;.„ „. 

Maine    «w-.-:...., 

Maryland  ...^._ 

Massachusetts ..... 

Michigan  ;.;.._. 

Minnesota  _..;.. 

Mississippi  .............. 

Missouri    .._,_ ,., 

Montana ...;..,., 

Nebraska  ^ „.„ 

Nevada 
New  Jersey 
New  Meiico 

New  york  

North  Carolina  _. 

North  Dakota _. 

N  Hampshire ;...._ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  ._ 

Oregon      :„ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  ,, 

South  Carolina   _,. 

South  Dakota    „.. 

Tennessee  ..„ 

Texas       .. ...... 

Utah         ..... _..., 

Various     .....___....„_ 

Vermont  „..; 

Virgin  Islands .._ 

Virginia  ....,;..,..'„..■. 

Washington  ..,..;..  .^ 

West  Virginia  ,:. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


Appropriated  vo- 
posed  rescissnn 


Total  proposed  re- 
scission 


21.166  62« 

21.166  624 

I030.4DO 

1. 030.400 

4.777.600 

2I.SM.862 

26.342.462 

81080.208 

9.850.357 

90,930.565 

132.475.367 

13.030.000 

145.505.267 

1.299.200 

1299.200 

3.741.730 

3.741,730 

9.727,200 

9,727.200 

72.156.530 

18.154.396 

90,310.926 

27.494.435 

7.997.401 

35.491,836 

2.688.000 

5.560.000 

8i48,000 

22.207  997 

22.207.997 

96.366  368 

1.928  530 

98.294,898 

37.706.930 

31.168.897 

68,875.877 

9.261.510 

21.846.723 

31,108.233 

25.567.368 

22,125.880 

47  693.248 

29.498.889 

8,750,000 

38,248  889 

31.219680 

600,000 

31.819,680 

14.532.947 

14,532.947 

4.256.000 

25.966.667 

30.222.667 

2.613.200 

5.939.303 

8.582.503 

27.916.809 

8.023.000 

35.939.809 

45.866.498 

45.866.498 

11851.649 

3.220.000 

15.071.649 

49.978.176 

680.000 

50.658.176 

6,953.485 

3.200.000 

10153.485 

10.941.120 

2.640.000 

13.581.120 

24737,029 

1.331.280 

26.068.309 

36,621726 

36.566.872 

73,188.598 

3,887,149 

5.010.191 

8,897.340 

119,571.386 

53.286J09 

172,857,895 

9,838.400 

9,838,400 

5,394,780 

5,394.730 

9  235.133 

6.656.413 

15.891.546 

66.489.920 

7.550.000 

74,039,920 

11.083.520 

6,722,367 

17.805,887 

11.558.400 

3488,333 

15.046.733 

319.843.651 

38.892.158 

358.735.809 

10.930.132      . 

3.Z95.000 

10.930.132 

1.612.800 

1908,800 

29.925,884 

29,925884 

68.536,170 

16.610.125 

85.146.295 

3.110.660 

11.400ja0 

14,510,660 

448.000 

448,000 

7.570.400 

729.413 

8.299,813 

4.154.800 

4.154,800 

49,313.500 

4.950.000 

54,263,500 

6,095,648 

6,095,648 

132,032,597 

71.850.996 

203833.593 

672,000 

10199.867 

10.871.867 

5.732.600 

5.732600 

Subtotal  

Less  Obligations  anticipated  througli  Ftbitniy  7. 1994  . 

Total  :„ ; '. 


1,722.802.255 
(1.532,255) 


490,786,540 
12338.985) 


2213.588.795 
(3.871,240) 


Note  Amounts  are  unobligated  balances  as  of  January  10,  1994 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  that  Senators,  in 
voting,  will  review  this  list  so  that 
each  Senator  may  see  precisely  how 
much  money  will  be  rescinded  from  his 
State's  projects  before  he  votes. 

WISE  RESCISSION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain].  This  amendment  would  re- 
scind highway  demonstration  projects 
which  have  not  begun  construction. 
The  list,  submitted  by  President  Clin- 
ton as  part  of  the  1995  budget,  totals 
over  $2.2  billion. 


1,721,270,000 


(488.447,555) 


2.209.717,555 


Each  dollar  which  is  spent  on  a  dem- 
onstration project  is  taken  either  from 
deficit  reduction  or  from  a  rational  al- 
location process  which  awards  highway 
funds  based  on  their  merits. 

This  Nation  has  tremendous  infra- 
structure needs,  and  our  annual  trans- 
portation appropriations  cannot  come 
close  to  meeting  those  needs.  Fortu- 
nately, most  Federal  highway  money  is 
distributed  according  to  a  thorough 
planning  process  by  which  States  and 
metropolitan  areas  prioritize  their 
projects  and  proceed  only  with  those 
that  top  the  priority  list.  In  every 
State    and    community,    high-priority 


projects   go    unfunded    for   a   lack    of 
money. 

Given  these  severe  constraints,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  divert  Federal 
funds  to  the  pet  projects  of  Members  of 
Congress.  "Very  few  so-called  dem- 
onstration projects  actually  can  justify 
the  label  of  demonstrating  anything  at 
all  other  than  that  one  or  more  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  successful  in  in- 
serting funding  for  them  into  a  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  from 
the  February  6  Orlando  Sentinel  which 
is  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  issue. 
The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Sean  Hoi- 
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ton,  outlines  the  history  of  congres- 
sional transportation  earmarks  and 
documents  their  rise  in  number 
throughout  the  last  decade.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  epilog  to  the  story  will 
be  the  adoption  of  the  McCain  amend- 
ment, rescinding  funding  for  52.2  bil- 
lion in  projects  which  have  yet  even  to 
begin  construction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Holton's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Feb.  6.  1994] 

Special  Highway  Projects  Bring  Home  the 

Bacon 

(By  Sean  Hoi  ton) 

Washington.— They  are  called  "highway 
demonstration  projects,"  but  the  main  thing 
they  demonstrate  is  the  power  of  the  pork- 
barrel  kings  of  Congress. 

If  you  live  near  a  place  like  Altoona.  Pa., 
you  might  think  of  these  projects  as  manna 
from  heaven.  If  you  live  someplace  else — 
Florida,  say— you  might  call  them  highway 
robbery. 

Since  1987.  demonstration  projects— in- 
tended to  stimulate  innovative  road  build- 
ing—have become  a  wildly  popular  way  for 
Congress  to  spend  billions  of  taxpayers"  dol- 
lars without  going  through  the  regular  high- 
way program. 

And  this  year,  against  the  advice  of  their 
expert  accountants,  lawmakers  are  preparing 
to  spend  still  more. 

The  money  used  for  demo  projects  amounts 
to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  $20-billion-a- 
year  federal  highway  program.  But  transpor- 
tation experts — including  those  at  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — say  this  is  money 
not  well  spent. 

"In  1991  we  found  that  about  half  of  the 
demonstration  projects  we  reviewed  did  not 
appear  on  state  or  regional  transportation 
plans."  GAO  official  Kenneth  Mead  told  a 
congressional  committee  last  year.  As  such, 
the  demo  p-ojects  leapfrogged  what  local 
transportatio  i  officers  had  set  as  priorities. 

The  demo  projects  give  individual  law- 
makers, generally  the  most  powerful  ones,  a 
chance  to  circumvent  established  road-build- 
ing priorities  and  channel  money  directly  to 
pet  projects  in  their  home  states  or  districts. 

The  dealing  is  done  out  of  the  public  eye. 
and  the  results  eventually  wind  up  in  the 
fine  print  of  multiyear  highway  bills  and  an- 
nual spending  bills.  Powerful  lawmakers  on 
committees  that  control  those  bills  either 
insert  the  demo  projects  for  themselves  or  in 
a  horse  trade  with  a  colleague. 

Florida,  which  has  less  clout  than  other 
states  on  key  congressional  committees  that 
dole  out  demo  projects,  has  suffered  in  the 
competition,  to  the  tune  of  at  least  $143  mil- 
lion since  1991.  according  to  a  study  by  The 
Orlando  Sentinel. 

"When  you  have  a  person— a  member  of  the 
House  or  Senate — with  the  seniority,  then 
you  are  going  to  see  some  results."  said  Bill 
Taylor,  who  has  lobbied  in  Washington  for  23 
years  on  behalf  of  Florida's  Transportation 
Department.  "We  lost  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  se- 
niority in  the  worst  possible  places." 

STRINGS  attached 

Even  the  money  that  Florida  has  received 
comes  with  strings  attached. 

The  dollars  are  dedicated  to  many  non- 
priority    projects    such    as    the    "Mosquito 


Creek  Bridge"  near  Chattahoochee,  or  the 
Interstate  4  interchange  near  State  Road 
46A,  approved  at  the  insistence  of  real  estate 
developer  Jeno  Paulucci  in  1987  to  benefit 
the  exclusive  Heathrow  development.  A  con- 
struction date  has  not  been  set. 

Over  the  years,  the  line  between  demo 
projects  ostensibly  intended  to  be  truly  inno- 
vative and  those  that  are  routine  has 
blurred.  Now,  the  money  may  go  for  any- 
thing from  "paving  a  gravel  road  to  building 
a  multilane  highway,"  according  to  the 
GAO. 

"Some  [demo  projects]  are  probably  ques- 
tionable, and  I'm  being  charitable  with  that 
description,"  said  Florida  Transportation 
Secretary  Ben  Watts.  "I  think  a  lot  of  times 
the  only  thing  they  demonstrate  is  that  you 
can  get  a  demonstration  project." 

How  much  money  has  been  spent  this  way? 

More  than  $12.3  billion  since  1970,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  highway  administration 
data  by  the  Sentinel.  During  that  time.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  1,223  separate  expendi- 
tures for  demo  projects. 

.\  closer  look  at  the  dat.'  shows  just  how 
huge  the  recent  increase  in  demo  project  au- 
thorizations has  been. 

Between  1970  and  1986,  the  country  got  by 
with  only  78  demo  project  authorizations  by 
Congres,s.  In  the  eight  years  since.  Congress 
has  approved  1,145  more  of  these  expendi- 
tures. 

No  one  on  Capitol  Hill  seems  to  have  a 
good  explanation  for  the  increase,  except  to 
say  that  doling  out  demo  projects  in  tight 
budget  years  has  become  a  favorite  way  for 
legislative  leaders  to  buy  loyalty  and  sup- 
port from  members. 

The  banner  year  came  in  1991.  when  Con- 
gress larded  a  6-year  highway  bill  and  an  an- 
nual appropriations  bill  with  679  projects  to- 
taling $7.8  billion.  Since  then.  Congress  has 
approved  another  233  demo  projects  worth 
$978  million  and  has  put  out  the  call  for  more 
requests  from  members  this  year. 

Where  does  all  that  money  go? 

In  1991.  $2.4  million  went  toward  the  Mos- 
quito Creek  Bridge,  a  county  road  bridge 
planned  to  carry  traffic  over  a  set  of  railroad 
tracks  outside  Chattahoochee  in  the  Florida 
Panhandle.  The  project  isn"t  a  national  or 
even  a  State  priority,  but  it  is  in  the  district 
of  Rep.  Pete  Peterson.  D-Marianna.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Another  1991  "demo  project"  was  $14.2  mil- 
lion for  a  paintjob  on  the  Chicago  Skyway,  a 
lightly  traveled  tollway  that  the  Chicago 
Tribune  once  dubbed  "the  bag  lady  of  Chi- 
cago-area highways." 

But  the  lowly  bag  lady  had  a  very  powerful 
friend:  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski.  D-Ill..  chair- 
man of  the  tax-writing  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  also  wangled  $35  mil- 
lion for  "various  intermodal  facilities"  at 
the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  &  Industry. 
The  facilities  turned  out  to  be  a  parking  ga- 
rage. 

State  transportation  experts  acknowledge 
that  not  all  demo  projects  are  purely  pork. 
Some  are  desperately  needed,  but  simply  too 
expensive  to  pay  for  with  regular  federal 
highway  assistance. 

Thus.  Florida's  transportation  department 
is  supporting  a  project  request  for  $185  mil- 
lion this  year  to  replace  the  Fuller  Warren 
Bridge  in  Jacksonville,  where  Interstate  95 
crosses  the  St.  Johns  River. 

A  turnabout  for  MAINE 

In  most  cases,  though,  the  demo  projects 
are  dictionary  definition  pork  barrel:  gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  political  patron- 
age, as  for  local  improvements  to  please  leg- 
islators' constituents. 


Consider,  for  example,  this  reversal  of  for- 
tune for  the  State  of  Maine  during  the  period 
studied  by  the  Sentinel: 

Between  1970  and  1989.  Maine  pulled  down 
just  $24  million  in  demo  project  money- 
making  it  29th  among  all  States.  Then  in 
1989  Maine  Democrat  George  Mitchell  be- 
came Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Two  years  later— in  the  1991  highway  bill- 
Maine  jumped  in  a  single  bound  to  17th  place 
in  the  Demo  Project  Sweepstakes,  with  $187 
million  worth  of  bridge  improvements. 

But  not  even  Mitchell's  performance  could 
top  that  of  Rep.  Bud  Shuster.  R-Pa..  who 
brought  home  nearly  a  half-billion  dollars  in 
highway  demo  projects  in  1991.  according  to 
the  highway  department  data. 

Shuster.  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  which  writes  highway  bills, 
steered  at  least  $454  million  to  his  district  in 
Altoona.  Were  it  a  State  unto  itself,  the  dis- 
trict would  have  ranked  fourth  in  getting 
highway  demo  project  dollars  that  year. 

"These  little  piglets  that  have  now  become 
giant  hogs."  Sen.  Bob  Graham.  D-Fla..  said 
of  demo  projects  in  a  1991  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

But  being  a  politician.  Graham  is  not 
above  rounding  up  a  few  hogs  of  his  own. 

On  the  day  of  that  speech,  he  landed  a  $97.5 
million  demo  project  to  acquire  right-of-way 
and  begin  construction  on  a  magnetic  levita- 
tion  train  line  from  Orlando  International 
Airport  to  International  Drive. 

HOW  FLORIDA  LOSES 

Florida  has  garnered  $445  million  in  dem- 
onstration projects  since  1970  and  ranks 
sixth  among  all  States  in  the  period  studied 
by  the  Sentinel. 

The  biggest  chunk  of  that  money  was  $126 
million  in  1974  for  replacing  about  three 
dozen  decrepit  bridges  that  carry  U.S.  1  over 
the  sea  to  Key  West^a  project  that,  were  it 
built  today,  would  cost  many  times  as  much, 
because  of  inflation. 

Since  1991.  the  State  has  received  $218  mil- 
lion, putting  it  10th  among  the  states  in 
demo  dollars  during  that  period. 

But  a  look  at  the  fine  print,  especially 
since  1991.  shows  why  Florida  officials  would 
just  as  soon  do  without  demo  projects. 

Over  that  three-year  period.  Congress  has 
approved  $8.7  billion  worth  of  highway  demo 
projects.  Florida's  $218  million  represents 
about  2.5  percent  of  that  total. 

What  if  the  same  $8.7  billion  had  been  put 
into  the  regular  highway  fund  instead  and 
allotted  according  to  the  standard  formula 
for  distributing  federal  highway  dollars 
among  States?  Under  that  scenario.  Florida 
would  have  received  about  4.1  percent  of  the 
money— or  $361  million. 

The  difference  represents  a  loss  to  Florida 
of  $143  million  in  potential  federal  highway 
aid. 

Florida  is  not  the  only  State  in  that  situa- 
tion: Under  the  same  analysis.  California 
loses  $317  million:  Texas.  $304  million:  and 
Georgia.  $135  million.  In  all.  34  States  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  lose  more  than  they 
gain  because  of  demonstration  projects,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sentinel  study. 

So  which  States  are  the  big  winners? 
Under  the  regular  distribution  formula. 
Pennsylvania  would  get  about  4.2  percent,  or 
$371  million,  of  the  demo  project  money.  But 
thanks  to  pork  barons  such  as  Bud  Shuster. 
Pennsylvania  has  instead  received  more  than 
$1  billion  in  demo  project  dollars  since  1991. 

Cross-index  the  other  "winning"  States 
with  a  "Congressional  Directory",  and 
you've  got  an  all-star  lineup  of  Capitol  Hill 
power  brokers: 


New  York.  $646  million  net  gain  (Sen.  Dan- 
iel Patrick  Moynihan  (D)  and  Alfonse 
D'Amato.  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
transportation). 

West  Virginia,  $585  million  net  gain  (Sen. 
Robert  Byrd  (D).  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D). 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  sub- 
committee on  surface  transportation). 

Arkansas,  $277  million  net  gain  (former 
Rep.  John  P.  Hammerschmidt,  Shuster's 
predecessor  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Public  Works  committee). 

caution:  PORK  AHEAD 

More  demo  projects  are  in  the  pipeline  this 
year  as  part  of  legislation  Congress  is  consid- 
ering for  designation  of  a  new  National  High- 
way System. 

Officials  of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  refuse  to  say  how 
many  new  requests  for  highway  demo 
projects  they  had  received  as  of  a  Jan.  7 
deadline. 

"We're  still  tabulating,"  a  committee  aide 
said.  'And  even  when  we  do,  we're  not  re- 
leasing that  number.  " 

But  all  indications  are  that  lawmakers  are 
hoping  for  a  bumper  crop;  The  Florida  dele- 
gation alone  filed  requests  for  13  projects  to- 
taling $630  million  and  publicly  released 
those  proposals  last  month. 

Some  demo  project  opponents  such  as  Gra- 
ham are  counting  on  President  Clinton  to 
call  for  transferring  money  from  demo 
projects  to  regular  highway  accounts  when 
be  submits  his  budget  to  Congress  on  Mon- 
day. 

"We're  unlikely  to  have  the  self  control  to 
deal  with  this  problem."  Graham  said  of 
Congress.  "It's  going  to  take  a  presidential 
hammer  to  the  heads  of  these  little  piglets.  " 

WINNER.S  AND  LOSERS 

Since  1991,  Congress  has  authorized  $8.8  bil- 
lion worth  of  highway  demonstration 
projects.  States  with  more  political  pull  in 
Congress  grabbed  much  bigger  shares  of  that 
pot  than  they  would  have  received  had  the 
same  money  been  allotted  under  the  stand- 
ard formula  for  distributing  federal  highway 
dollars.  High-growth  States  such  as  Florida,. 
Texas  and  California— which  put  in  more 
money  than  they  get  back,  even  under  the 
standard  formula— lost  still  more  money  be- 
cause of  the  demo  projects. 

The  biggest  winners; 
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VOTE  ON  AMEND.MENT  NO.  1456 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1456  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison],  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 
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NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Danforth 

Hutchison 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1456)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  is  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
pedite the  procedures  that  we  vitiate 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment  No.  1458. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1456 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
briefly  comment  on  the  results  of  the 
last  vote. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  kind 
enough  to  send  around  a  list  of  the 
amounts  of  money  in  these  so-called 
demonstration  projects  which  have 
been  called  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  "highway  demonstration  project 
completion  costs  would  greatly  exceed 
authorized  Federal  and  State  contribu- 
tions. The  State  officials  are  uncertain 
whether  they  will  find  the  money." 

In  the  words  of  the  President  himself, 
"It  will  eliminate  funding  provided  by 
annual  appropriations  acts  for  all  un- 
authorized highway  demonstration 
projects  that  are  not  under  construc- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  apparently  we  are 
afraid  to  make  projects  compete  based 
on  merit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  for  once  dur- 
ing this  long  and  hectic  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  belabor  the  subject  except  to  say 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
American  people  in  the  ballot  booth 
have  rejected  time  after  time — billions, 
not  millions,  not  tens  of  millions,  not 
hundreds  of  millions — billions  of  dol- 
lars, billions  of  dollars,  in  projects  that 
are  unauthorized,  that  have  no  com- 
petition associated  with  it,  no  scru- 
tiny, no  examination,  but  are  placed  in 
appropriations  bills  directly  related  to 
virtues  other  than  merit. 

I  would  like  to  tell  this  body  I  will 
continue  to  tell  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try about  this  process.  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  a  line-item  veto.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  bring  forth  rescissions  on 
appropriations  like  these  because  the 
American  people  deserve  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  These  items  were  author- 
ized. The  ISTEA  projects  were  author- 
ized and  the  appropriated  projects  were 
authorized. 

So  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  simply  in  error.  These 
projects  constitute  infrastructure. 
They  represent  jobs.  They  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  States  and  the  Nation. 
They  are  good  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense. 

Those  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Senator's  amendment  were  voting 
in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  in 
the  interest  of  their  respective  States, 
I  respect  them  for  that. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  writing  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Turquoise  Trail 
Economic  Development  Highway 
Project  in  Arizona.  On  September  30, 
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1991.  the  distinguished  Senator  wrote 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as 
follows. 

As  you  go  to  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  FY  "92  Transportation  Appropriations 
bill,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  hold  firm  for 
the  S3  million  funding  level  recommended  by 
the  Senate  for  the  Turquoise  Trail  Economic 
Development  Highway  Project. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  critical  need 
for  infrastructure. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
That  is  what  Senator  McCain  was  re- 
ferring to  when  he  wrote  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  respect  him  for 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  project  that  af- 
fects his  constituents. 

He  said: 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  critical  need 
for  infrastructure  and  economic  development 
in  Indian  country,  and  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  support  you  have  given  the  Tur- 
quoise Trail  project  in  the  past.  Indian  roads 
are  oftentimes  gravel  tracks  or  graded  dirt 
paths  which  erode  with  every  rainfall.  Busi- 
ness development  and  tourism  are  hindered 
by  these  road  conditions,  and  the  economies 
of  the  Indian  tribes  suffer  as  a  result. 

The  Turquoise  Trail  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  tribes.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  these  Indian  nations,  which  have 
been  embroiled  in  a  bitter  land  dispute,  are 
working  so  closely  on  this  project  to  help 
overcome  their  differences  and  improve  the 
surrounding  communities. 

Again.  I  urge  you  to  accept  the  Senate's 
recommended  $3  million  in  funding  for  the 
Turquoise  Trail,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

John  McCain. 
United  States  Senator. 

Also,  on  May  1991,  Mr.  McCain  wrote 
to  Mr.  Lautenberg,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, as  follows: 

Dear  Frank:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  request  your  assistance  in  providing  funds 
for  a  critical  highway  project  in  Arizona 
which  has  a  significant  federal  interest. 

I  do  not  "^lame  the  Senator  for  writ- 
ing that  letter.  He  was  doing  what  his 
constituents  expect  him  to  do. 

For  over  three  years,  the  State  of  Arizona, 
along  with  Maricopa  and  Pinal  Counties,  the 
Ak-Chin  and  Gila  River  Indian  communities 
and  the  private  sector  through  the  Maricopa 
Road  Association,  have  been  working  to  fund 
a  four-lane  highway— the  new  Maricopa 
Road/State  Route  347. 

Maricopa  County  has  contributed  over  $6.5 
million.  Pinal  County  almost  $14  million  and 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Transportation 
over  $12.5  million  toward  the  construction  of 
the  roadway  to  date. 

Unfortunately,  despite  this  substantial  co- 
operative effort,  there  remains  a  funding  gap 
on  the  lands  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Com- 
munity to  complete  the  project.  The  Pinal 
County  bond  funds  cannot  be  spent  on  the 
stretch  across  the  reservation  and  since  the 
stretch  is  within  another  county.  Maricopa 
County  funds  cannot  be  spent  there.  Finally, 
the  ADOT  has  no  additional  monies  to  ex- 
pend for  this  segment  of  the  project.  Because 
the  funds  do  not  exist  to  complete  the 
stretch  within  the  reservation,  soon  there 
will  be  an  hour-glass  effect,  where  a  four- 
lane  road  becomes  two  lanes  through  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community  and  then  back 
to  four  lanes  south  of  the  reservation. 


In  order  to  enable  this  new  highway  to 
fully  function  as  a  major  regional  transpor- 
tation corridor.  $8  million  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  roadway  to  four  lanes  through  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community.  The  tribe 
fully  supports  this  request  and  needs  the 
road  expansion  to  assist  in  developing  the 
tribal  economy— a  significant  federal  inter- 
est. 

I  recognize  the  serious  constraints  within 
which  the  committee  is  operating.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  is  a  vital  project  worthy 
of  the  committee's  support. 

Thanks  for  the  consideration.  If  I  may  pro- 
vide you  with  any  additional   information, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  McCain. 
United  States  Senator. 

Notice  that  the  Senator  wrote  those 
letters  because  he  felt  it  was  his  re- 
sponsibility to  write  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  concerning  a  matter  af- 
fecting his  State.  I  respect  him  for 
that. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  a  Senator  is 
going  to  criticize  other  Senators  be- 
cause they  likewise  stand  up  for  the  in- 
terests of  their  States,  their  constitu- 
ents, and  infrastructure  projects  that 
benefit  the  Nation,  then  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  ask  for  favors  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  his  own  be- 
half. 

I  want  to  help  the  Senator  when  he 
has  a  project  that  we  can  help  him 
with.  I  am  not  criticizing  him  for  doing 
what  he  thinks  is  best  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents.  Likewise,  I  accord  that 
same  courtesy  to  other  Senators  whose 
States  would  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  the 
Senate  to  have  this  correspondence 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  quick  to  criticize  other 
Senators  for  trying  to  do  something  for 
their  own  States.  He  is  very  consid- 
erate of  the  taxpayers  when  it  comes  to 
infrastructure  projects  in  other  States, 
but  he  supports  such  projects  in  his 
own  State.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  sup- 
porting projects  in  his  own  State.  But 
I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  of  other  Senators  for  supporting 
road  projects  in  their  States,  we  should 
have  some  hesitancy  about  writing  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  re- 
questing support  for  one's  own  State 
projects  of  the  same  nature. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  voted  this  afternoon  on  build- 
ing a  cheese  factory  on  the  Moon,  I 
would  no  doubt  vote  against  it.  But  if 
the  Senate  decided,  in  its  collective 
lack  of  wisdom,  to  build  a  cheese  fac- 
tory on  the  Moon.  I  would  want  engi- 
neers from  Texas  to  design  that  cheese 


factory.  I  would  want  a  construction 
company  from  Texas,  since  we  have  the 
best  construction  companies  in  the 
world,  to  build  that  cheese  factory.  If 
we  were  going  to  use  milk  from  earthly 
cows,  I  would  want  milk  from  Texas 
cows  to  be  used  to  make  the  cheese  in 
the  factory  on  the  Moon,  and  I  would 
want  the  celestial  headquarters  for  it 
in  Texas.  But  am  I  for  a  cheese  factory 
on  the  Moon?  No. 

The  point  is,  if  the  Senate  decides  to 
build  such  a  cheese  factory,  every 
Member  is  obligated,  once  that  deci- 
sion is  made,  to  try  to  see  that  his 
State  is  to  some  degree  a  beneficiary, 
since  his  State  or  her  State  is  paying 
part  of  the  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  that  the  President  had  given 
us  a  way  of  saving  money  by  eliminat- 
ing the  demonstration  grants.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  $26  million  of  them 
were  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  point  is.  if  we  are  going  to  have 
demonstration  grants,  if  we  are  going 
to  move  outside  the  merit  selection 
process,  if  we  in  Congress  are  going  to 
decide  where  to  spend  the  money  based 
on  our  ability  to  get  projects  in  the 
bill,  all  of  us  are  obligated  to  partici- 
pate in  that  activity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  going  back  to  my 
analogy  about  the  cheese  factory  on 
the  Moon,  I  see  absolutely  nothing  in- 
consistent between  being  against  dem- 
onstration projects,  but.  if  the  Senate 
is  going  to  fund  them,  trying  to  see 
that  demonstration  projects  are  funded 
in  someone's  State.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  had  listed  all  of  the  States 
here  save  one.  and  that  had  been  Ari- 
zona, then  I  think  one  might  raise  a 
question  about  his  amendment. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Senator  was 
going  to  cut  $26  million  from  his  own 
State,  believing  that  demonstration 
projects  do  not  represent  the  best  way 
to  make  the  decision,  and  that  perhaps 
we  should  have  a  merit  selection  proc- 
ess and  that  maybe  we  should  break 
gridlock  by  supporting  our  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  on  that  basis  one 
can  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  one  cannot  say  that 
there  is  something  inconsistent  about 
the  amendment  that  he  has  offered. 

Mrs.  BOXER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  very  much  time  of  the  Senate. 
But  now  I  have  to  rise  again,  as  I  did 
earlier  today.  We  are  now  talking 
about  cheese  factories  on  the  Moon.  I 
want  to  bring  us  back  to  the  ground. 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les region  now  about  a  month  ago: 
Fires  burning  out  of  control;  people 
thrown  out  of  bed;  people  losing  their 
homes — and  we  cannot  go  back.  In  Los 
Angeles  City  alone,  26,000  homes  were 
red  or  yellow  tagged. 


I  say  to  my  friends:  Please  let  us  get 
back  to  the  reason  we  are  here  today— 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations. Referring  to  this  picture, 
this  is  the  way  the  faces  of  the  emer- 
gency workers  looked  on  that  day.  For 
your  information— and  you  may  be  in- 
terested—they are  digging  people  out 
of  a  house  that  crumbled.  I  know  my 
colleagues  would  rather  not  look  at 
this.  Obviously,  they  would  not.  And 
they  are  fortunate  that  they  can  look 
away.  But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  these 
emergency  workers  cannot  forget  the 
dead  bodies  that  came  out  of  this 
home. 

We  will  have  time  to  debate  ISTEA. 
We  will  have  time  to  get  into  these 
very  important  matters  that  Senators 
wish  to  raise.  But  I  hope  that  we  will 
get  back  to  the  heart  of  what  brings  us 
here  today  and  pass  this  bill.  And,  yes, 
let  us  find  better  ways  to  pay  for  emer- 
gencies, because  whether  they  happen 
in  Texas,  whether  they  happen  in  Ari- 
zona, whether  they  happen  in  Colorado, 
whether  they  happen  in  California,  or 
Kentucky,  or  New  York,  or  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  to  help  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
just  have  a  comment  or  two  about  the 
applicability  of  the  pending  appropria- 
tion for  disasters  which  have  occurred 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  was  an 
extraordinary  earthquake  in  Berks 
County,  Reading,  and  where  there  have 
been  very  substantial  damages  due  to 
severe  winter  weather  as  specified  in  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Governor  Casey,  to  the  President, 
dated  February  2.  1994. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Governor  Casey's  disaster  declara- 
tion letter,  copies  of  my  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  Senator  Hatfield, 
dated  February  2,  1994,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  1,  1994, 
from  the  Berks  County  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  Congressman 
Tim  Holden  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Harrisburg.  PA.  February  2.  1994. 
Hon.  William  J.  Clinton, 
President    of   the    United    States,    The    White 

House.  Washington.  DC. 
Through:  The   Federal   Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  Ms.  Rita  A.  Calvan.  Direc- 
tor, Region  III.  Liberty  Square  Building 
(Second     Floor),     105     South     Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  On  January  22  1994.  I 
wrote  to  you  in  regard  to  federal  assistance 
to  help  address  the  effects  of  a  series  of  se- 
vere  storms  and   earthquakes   that  caused 
widespread  damages  in  a  number  of  counties 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Section  501  of  the 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act.  Public  Law  93-288,  as 
amended,  and  implemented  by  44  CFR  Part 
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206.35,  I  request  that  you  declare  an  emer- 
gency for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia due  to  damages  from  a  series  of  severe 
storms  that  began  on  January  4.  1994.  and 
continued  through  January  31.  1994.  These 
storms  consisted  of  snow.  rain,  freezing  rain 
and  ice.  coupled  with  earthquakes  and  an  en- 
ergy crisis  which  included  power  shortages 
and  outages.  These  events  created  major 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety  which  re- 
sulted from  inaccessibility  of  roads  due  to 
extreme  record  cold,  record  snowfall  and  ex- 
tensive icing.  In  addition,  the  Mid-Atlantic 
grid  system  experienced  one  week  of  voltage 
reductions  and  rolling  blackouts.  Further- 
more, earthquakes  measuring  4.6,  4.0  and  2.9 
on  the  Richter  Scale  took  place  on  January 
15.  1994,  and  successive  dates. 

In  response  to  the  situation.  I  have  taken 
appropriate  action  under  Commonwealth  law 
by  declaring  a  State  Disaster  Emergency  ef- 
fective January  6.  1994.  for  the  counties  of 
Fayette,  Greene,  Washington,  and  Westmore- 
land which  I  amended  on  January  19,  1994,  to 
include  all  other  sixty-two  (62)  counties  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Further,  I  directed  the  implementation  of 
the  State  Emergency  Operations  plan  and 
authorized  Commonwealth  agencies  to  take 
appropriate  actions  to  assist  affected  coun- 
ties in  restoring  vital  public  utilities  and 
transportation  systems  as  well  as  providing 
other  assistance  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  amount  and  severity  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  weather  systems  required  a 
massive  governmental  response.  At  present, 
response  and  recovery  efforts  are  still  ongo- 
ing. I  have  determined  that  the  cumulative 
effect  of  this  series  of  storms  and  the  earth- 
quake are  of  such  severity  and  magnitude 
that  effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  State  and  the  affected  county'local 
governments.  The  resources  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's county/local  governments  and  volun- 
teer organizations  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
urgent  requirements  imposed  by  these  se- 
quential periods  of  severe  winter  weather 
and  all  possible  state  assistance  has  been 
provided. 

Supplemental  federal  emergency  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  save  lives,  to  protect 
property,  public  health  and  safety  and  to 
lessen  the  threat  of  further  disasters.  I  am 
specifically  requesting  the  full  assistance 
available  under  44  CFR  Part  206  Paragraph 
206.225  and  206.277  to  include  anti-skid  mate- 
rial costs  and  emergency  repairs  to  public 
utilitie&'facilities.  I  request  this  assistance 
be  made  available  to  all  eligible  applicants 
in  accordance  with  Paragraph  206.222,  specifi- 
cally to  include  state'county/local  govern- 
ments, mass  transit  authorities,  municipal 
airports,  municipal  authorities,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  eligible  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

The  following  state  and  local  resources 
have  been  committed  or  will  be  used  to  alle- 
viate this  emergency:  all  county  emergency 
management  staffs,  county  and  municipal 
road  maintenance  and  snow  removal  teams, 
individual  county  and  municipal  sub-con- 
tractors, and  individual  county  and  munici- 
pal emergency  service  agencies.  The  follow- 
ing state  agencies  have  committed  resources 
and  mobilized  personnel:  Pennsylvania 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Aging.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Pennsylvania  Energy  Of- 
fice. Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 


Resources,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission.  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission.  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission.  Pennsylvania  State  Po- 
lice. Department  of  General  Services.  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  Game  Commission, 
and  the  State  System  of  Higher  Education.  A 
more  detailed  impact  statement  is  at  Enclo- 
sure A. 

I  certify  that  for  this  emergency,  state  and 
local  contributions  and  expenditures  will 
comply  with  all  applicable  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements of  the  Stafford  Act. 

Furthermore.  I  certify  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  agrees  to: 

1.  Provide  all  lands,  easements  and  right- 
of-way  necessary  to  accomplish  the  approved 
work  without  cost  to  the  United  States; 

2.  Hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  requested  work, 
and  to  indemnify  the  federal  government 
against  any  claims  arising  from  such  work; 
and 

3.  Assist  FEMA  and  applicable  federal 
agencies  in  all  support  and  local  jurisdic- 
tional matters. 

I  intend  to  designate  Joseph  L.  LaFleur  as 
the  State  Coordinating  Officer  for  this  re- 
quest. He  will  work  with  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  and  may  provide 
further  information  or  justification  on  my 
behalf.  I  also  intend  to  designate  Carl  C. 
Kuehn  to  fill  the  position  of  Governor's  Au- 
thorized Representative  and  Karen  L. 
Critchfield  as  an  alternate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Casey. 

Governor. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2.  1994. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Robert:  As  the  full  Committee  pre- 
pares to  consider  the  fiscal  year  1994  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  for  emergency  as- 
sistance for  areas  struck  by  recent  natural 
disasters.  I  urge  the  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  federal  assistance  requested  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  January  17th  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  fully  support  the 
Committee's  efforts  to  quickly  address  the 
funding  needs  of  that  region.  In  so  doing.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  Committee's  attention 
the  significance  of  Pennsylvania's  recent  dis- 
asters due  to  the  very  unusual  occurrence  of 
three  separate  earthquakes  on  January  15. 
1994  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
recent  severe  cold,  record  snowfall,  and  ex- 
tensive ice  conditions  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Congressman  Tim  Holden  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's Sixth  District  and  I  have  met  to  discuss 
specific  damages  to  his  district  as  a  result  of 
the  earthquakes.  I  am  advised  that  the 
earthquakes  measured  4.6,  4.0  and  2.9  on  the 
Richter  Scale,  with  the  4.6  earthquake  the 
largest  on  record  for  the  East  Coast.  Con- 
gressman Holden  informs  me  that  recent  es- 
timates of  the  damage  toUl  $2,645,100  for 
Berks  County  alone. 

The  severe  weather  during  January  caused 
serious,  life  threatening  problems  across  the 
entire  Commonwealth.  Record  snow  in  the 
southwest,  central,  and  northeast  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  followed  by  heavy  ice  in  the 
east  paralyzed  the  state  for  days.  Further, 
record  arctic  cold  coupled  with  wind  chill 
temperatures  of  50  below  zero  forced  rolling 
power  blackouts  and  voltage  reductions  for 
over  1.5  million  across  the  Commonwealth. 
Costs  associated  with  the  snow  removal  are 
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estimated  at  $60  million,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  to  repair  infrastructure  dam- 
aged by  the  inclement  weather. 

As  a  result  of  the  earthquakes  and  extreme 
winter  storm  conditions  during  January. 
Pennsylvania  recently  announced  that  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens 
are  beyond  the  capability  of  the  state  and  af- 
fected local  governments.  Therefore,  the 
Commonwealth  has  sought  supplemental  fed- 
eral assistance  to  save  lives  and  protect 
property  from  further  disaster. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  your  consideration  of 
the  emergency  situation  facing  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  when  preparing  the 
Senate's  legislation  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  disaster  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  Further.  I  support  efforts  to  re- 
lease emergency  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  funds  to  assist  States  experienc- 
ing severe  cold  weather. 
Sincerely. 

ARLEN  Specter. 

Berks  County  Emergency 

Management  Agency. 
Leesport.  PA.  February  I,  1994. 
Hon.  Timothy  Holden, 
6th  District  Pennsylvania.  Longworth  Building. 

Washington.  DC. 
Attn:  Thomas  Gajewski. 

Dear  Congressman  Holden;  Enclosed  are 
the  estimated  costs  for  damages  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  earthquakes  on  January  5, 
1994.  These  are  only  estimates  and  should 
not  be  used  in  establishing  final  costs,  since 
many  final  assessments  cannot  be  made 
until  the  snowice  have  disappeared,  and  con- 
tractor&'engineers  are  able  to  completely  in- 
spect all  dwellings,  roadways,  sewage  sys- 
tems, etc. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  if  I  can  be  of 
any   further  service   to  you,   please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Loos, 

Director. 
Enclosure. 
Municipal  damage  as  reported: 
Wyomissing     Hills:     Streets,     sewer 

lines $800,00&-1. 000.000 

Spring  Township:  

Replacement  of  Bridge  #2  380.000 

Road  repairs  60,000 

Repairs  to  park  pavilion  1.000 

Repairs  to  Sewage  Treatment 

Plant 87.200 

Total  528.200 

Lower  Heidelberg  Twp.:  Road  repair 

- 3,500 

Total  estimated  municipal  dam- 
age  $1,331,700-1.531.700 

Residential  damage  as  reported; 
15  Homes  moderate  to  severe  dam- 
age— estimated  cost 333,400 

(Most  of  these  homes  assessed  value 

would  be  approximately 125.000) 

173  Homes  minor  damage — esti- 
mated costs 980.000 

Total   estimated   residential 

damage  1.313.400 

Total      estimated      damage 

from  earthquake  2.645.100 

attach.ment  a 
On  January  24.  1994.  I  requested  a  State 
and  local  survey  of  the  effects  on  local,  coun- 
ty and  state  agencies.  Preliminary  assess- 
ments as  of  January  27  indicate  severe  im- 
pacts as  follows: 

1.  Based  on  information  provided  to-date. 
State  Agency/Department  costs  to  respond 
to  these  situations  are  in  excess  of 
$59,000,000.    Of    that    total,    approximately 


$11,000,000  exceeds  budgeted  funds.  $5,000,000 
of  which  is  PennDofs  projected  shortfall. 
PennDot  also  indicates  that  should  the  win- 
ter season  continue  as  during  the  last  month 
their  projected  shortfall  could  be  as  high  as 
$30-50  million  dollars. 

2.  Attached  are  preliminary  county  totals 
on  winter/ice/snow  budgets  expenditures.  Of 
the  sixty-seven  (67)  counties,  thirteen  (13)  ex- 
ceeded their  budget  by  125%.  Of  special  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  most  counties  are 
on  a  calendar  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  get  on  with  the  remain- 
ing amendments.  There  is  a  bad  build- 
up of  weather,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
one  of  those  who  spends  the  night  in 
the  Capitol.  I  would  like  to  go  home 
and  be  with  Lady  Byrd  and  Billy  Byrd, 
my  little  Maltese  terrier. 

Does  Mr.  McCONNELL  have  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Dole's  amend- 
ment was  pending;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness now  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
amendment  No.  1459  by  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  a  short 
time  agreement  on  Senator  Dole's 
amendment,  and  I  have  had  an  amend- 
ment we  have  run  by  the  Senator's 
staff.  I  suggested  15  minutes,  which 
would  get  us  voting  very  shortly. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  OK  with  Sen- 
ator Dole  if  I  offer  my  amendment 
now.  if  the  Senator  would  like  me  to  go 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dole 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  respond  to  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  con- 
cerning two  letters  that  I  wrote  in  1991. 
more  than  3  years  ago.  on  behalf  of  two 
native  American  tribes  who  are  sov- 
ereign nations  within  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  geographically. 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  on  behalf  of 
two  native  American  tribes,  actually 
three — Navajo.  Hopi,  and  the  Gila 
River  Tribes.  The  fact  that  I  wrote  a 
letter  on  behalf  of  an  authorized 
project  has  very  little  relation  to  $203 
million  in  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  B'iTiD]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  for  the 
Senator   to   have    the   last   word.   The 
Senate  has  already  made  its  decision 
and  rejected  his  amendment. 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wish  to  proceed? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  happy  to  go  ahead  if  the  chair- 
man would  like  me  to. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Dole  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1461 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
NELL],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1461. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  finds. 

That,  Investigative  reports  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  are  protected  by  the  Privacy 
Act,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  and 
the  Inspector  General's  Act; 

That,  investigative  reports  prepared  by  the 
State  OIG  are  not  publicly  releasable  with- 
out review  and  redaction  of  privacy  pro- 
tected information; 

That.  Congressional  committees  with  le- 
gitimate oversight  responsibilities  have  in 
the  past,  and  may  continue  to  review  OIG  re- 
ports while  maintaining  the  reports'  con- 
fidential status; 

That,  the  OIG  recently  has  concluded  a  re- 
port on  whether  the  contents  of  personnel 
files  of  Bush  Administration  political  ap- 
pointees had  been  improperly  released  to  the 
public  by  the  staff  of  the  White  House  Liai- 
son Office; 

That,  based  on  this  report,  the  OIG  for- 
warded a  prosecutive  summary  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  outlining  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  Privacy  Act; 

That,  the  Department  of  Justice  declined 
to  prosecute  the  case;  and. 

That,  the  OIG  re-opened  the  inquiry  to  re- 
interview  key  witnesses  a.ssociated  with  the 
search  and  disclosure  of  Bush  personnel  files; 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
That  the  Senate  has  not  been  provided  suffi- 
cient information  to  reach  on  conclusion 
about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
disclosure  of  protected  Bush  Administration 
files: 

The  entire  report  and  related  annex  docu- 
ments should  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  offices  with  legiti- 
mate oversight  interests; 

That  the  confidentiality  of  the  report 
should  be  protected  by  Congress  unless  and 
until  the  OIG  conducts  a  review  and  releases 
the  report  in  accord  with  relevant  statutes; 

That  the  OIG  should  report  in  writing  to 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Republican 
Leader  clarifying  why  such  procedures  were 
not  observed  in  the  release  of  the  OIG  report 
entitled  "Special  Inquiry  into  the  Search 
and  Retrieval  of  William  Clinton's  Passport 
File.  " 

That  the  Attorney  General  should  report 
in  writing  to  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Republican  Leader  the  basis  for  declining  to 
prosecute  the  case. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  the  amendment.  We  may 
not  need  a  time  agreement.  I  will  not 
need  but  a  few  moments  to  describe  it. 
I  hope  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly. 


My  amendment  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  State  Department  file 
search  by  this  administration. 

I  am  at  a  real  disadvantage  in  that  I 
can  not  discuss  why  I  am  so  dis- 
appointed in  the  report  conducted  by 
the  inspector  general  on  the  release  of 
Bush  appointee  files. 

That  report  is  appropriately  pro- 
tected by  the  Privacy  Act  and  unless 
the  IG  decides  to  review,  redact,  or  re- 
lease its  contents  I  am  not  free  to  dis- 
cuss its  scope  or  conclusions. 

What  I  can  say  is  when  I  was  briefed, 
the  IG  told  me  directly  that  "There 
was  a  clear  case  of  criminal  violation 
of  the  Privacy  Act  provable  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  and  proven  in  his  re- 
port." 

After  my  briefing  I  learned  that  the 
IG  felt  obliged  to  reinterview  key  wit- 
nesses under  oath. 

What  this  tells  me  is  he  was  either 
not  confident  of  his  initial  conclusions 
which  he  had  officially  forwarded  to 
Justice  or  he  was  not  confident  of  the 
previous  statements  under  oath  of  the 
witnesses. 

In  either  event,  reinterviewing  the 
same  witnesses  to  hear  the  same  story 
did  not  and  does  not  address  the  seri- 
ous reservations  I  have  about  the  in- 
quiry. 

Without  discussing  the  reports  con- 
tents, I  am  concerned  that  the  IG  ap- 
pears to  have  failed  to  independently 
corroborate  statements  by  key  senior 
officials. 

He  told  me  point  blank  that  he  ac- 
cepted their  sworn  statements  without 
further  investigation. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  State's  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  operates,  but 
we  are  a  little  more  thorough  in  the 
Ethics  Committee,  as  I  know  most 
other  committees  are. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  fully  under- 
stand the  scope,  basis  or  method  of  the 
IG's  investigation  and  given  the  incon- 
sistencies we  ought  to  have  access  to 
the  entire  record. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  urge  in  this 
amendment — that  the  whole  record  be 
made  available  and  I  might  add  pro- 
tected in  accordance  with  the  Privacy 
Act. 

The  second  point  in  my  amendment 
asks  the  IG  to  explain  why  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  release  his  entire  report 
on  the  Clinton  passport  case  in  advance 
of  sending  the  matter  to  Justice,  yet 
this  time,  the  Privacy  Act  prohibits  its 
release. 

Either  it  was  inappropriate  for  him 
to  release  the  report  last  time  or  it  is 
inappropriate  to  withhold  the  docu- 
ment this  time. 

I  have  asked  that  he  establish  the 
standard  and  reasoning  behind  his  deci- 
sion in  1992. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  explain  why  Justice  de- 
clined to  prosecute  when  the  IG  main- 
tains that  there  was  a  provable  case  of 
criminal  wrongdoing. 


Short  of  a  sound,  legal  explanation, 
we  can  only  assume  politics  played  a 
part  in  this  decision. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  trying  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  basis  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment decision. 

My  office  has  repeatedly  tried  to  con- 
tact the  lawyer  in  congressional  rela- 
tions at  Justice  who  is  responsible  for 
answering  questions  on  this  case  but  he 
has  failed  to  return  four  phone  calls. 

While  I  think  this  issue  is  controver- 
sial, I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is. 

By  any  account,  there  has  been  a 
double  standard  in  the  handling  of 
these  two  cases. 

By  reviewing  the  full  report,  we  may 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  why 
one  was  released  and  the  other  with- 
held. 

And,  there  may  be  a  perfectly  sound 
legal  reason  why  Justice  declined  to 
prosecute. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
seeking  some  straightforward  answers 
to  these  questions. 

We  have  crafted  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  in  a  rather  respon- 
sible fashion.  I  hope  it  will  be  approved 
by  a  very  large  vote. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President.  Therefore,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
sound  amendment.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  led  efforts 
to  bring  the  facts  of  the  outrageous 
scandal  to  public  attention.  We  cannot 
have  a  double  standard — one  for  Repub- 
lican administrations  and  one  for  the 
Democrats.  Certain  facts  are  clear: 
Nearly  200  files  of  Bush  administration 
political  appointees  were  ransacked, 
and  the  contents  of  some  files  leaked 
to  the  press — a  textbook  case  of  crimi- 
nal violations  of  the  Privacy  Act.  In 
this  case,  it  was  not  justice  that  was 
blind,  it  was  the  Justice  Department. 
For  unknown  reasons,  the  Justice  De- 
partment decided  not  to  prosecute  the 
individuals  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tions detailed  in  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's report. 

The  IG's  report  itself  raises  as  many 
questions  as  it  answers.  I  cannot  ad- 
dress those  questions  because  the  in- 
spector general  decided  not  to  release 
the  full  report.  In  a  letter  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  to  my  staff,  the 
IG's  office  wrote: 

Although  the  report  is  unclassified,  it  is 
not  publicly  releasable  in  its  present  form 
and  may  be  entirely  exempt  from  release 
under  provisions  of  the  privacy  and  freedom 
of  information  acts. 

This  seems  to  be  a  newfound  dedica- 
tion to  laws  protecting  privacy  on  the 


part  of  the  inspector  general.  In  No- 
vember 1992,  a  104-page  report  on  the 
alleged  search  of  one  passport  file  was 
released.  No  comment  about  the  Pri- 
vacy Act.  No  comment  about  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  No  comment 
about  the  effect  on  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals named  in  the  report.  Just  a  big 
press  conference  where  the  IG  con- 
gratulated himself  on  a  job  well  done. 
Nobody  noticed  the  IG  himself  was 
briefed  on  the  passport  search  2  weeks 
before  he  decided  to  begin  his  inves- 
tigation. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  need 
to  protect  elements  of  IG  reports  but 
also  that  the  Senate  need  more  infor- 
mation on  this  case.  Protecting  pri- 
vacy should  not  be  a  partisan  issue — 
Republicans'  privacy  matters  as  much 
as  Democrats'.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spectter] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  for  just  a  moment 
or  two,  first  to  support  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  Senator  McCON- 
NELL.  I  think  the  reasons  for  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  is  to  provide 
detailed  information  on  the  issue  of  the 
Bush  administration  files  has  been  well 
articulated. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  McConnell 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
wants  to  speak  on  the  McConnell 
amendment,  I  know  several  of  our  col- 
leagues are  trying  to  leave.  I  had  2 
minutes  reserved  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  pending,  is  that 
not  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  temporarily  set  aside.  The  amend- 
ment now  is  the  McConnell  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  no  one  wants  to 
speak  on  the  McConnell  amendment.  I 
can  save  2  minutes  by  going  ahead  and 
speaking  on  the  Dole  amendment,  if  no 
one  objects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  speak  on  the  Dole 
amendment. 

amendment  no.  M.S9 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
DOLE  has  offered  an  amendment  that 
tries  to  do  something  related  to  the 
California  disaster  relief  that  every 
business  and  every  American  family  in 
America  has  to  do,  and  that  is  when 
something  bad  happens,  you  have  to 
adjust  your  spending  plans  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  problem  that  comes  into 
existence. 

All  over  America,  when  people's  chil- 
dren fall  down  and  break  their  arms, 
people  do  not  say.  "Well,  this  is  a  dis- 
aster and,  therefore,  we  don't  have  to 
pay  our  bills."  They  basically  look  at 
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their  budgets  and  they  decide,  "Well,  I 
was  going  to  replace  that  old  refrig- 
erator this  year,  but  I'm  going  to  wait 
a  year  because  we  had  this  accident  in 
our  household  and  Johnny  was  hurt." 

All  over  Anierica,  people  have  to  set 
priorities.  And  yet  every  day  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  something  happens  and  we 
say,  "Well,  this  is  a  disaster  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the 
costs.  We  will  simply  pass  them  along 
to  the  next  generation.  " 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  helping 
the  people  of  California.  When  we  had 
hurricanes  in  Texas,  we  have  been 
helped.  When  we  had  the  hurricanes  in 
Florida  and  in  South  Carolina,  we 
helped. 

The  debate  is  not  about  helping.  The 
debate  is  about  paying  for  the  help. 

Senator  Dole  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment. If  I  were  writing  the  amendment, 
I  might  pick  other  items  to  cut.  I 
might  have  slightly  different  prior- 
ities. But  the  point  is.  Senator  Dole's 
amendment  offers  us  a  way  to  help  and 
to  do  it  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner so  that  we  are  paying  for  the  help 
and  we  are  not  driving  up  the  deficit. 

This  one  disaster  declaration,  if  we 
do  not  pay  for  it,  is  going  to  eliminate 
more  net  real  cuts  in  spending  than 
exist  in  the  President's  budgets  for 
1993,  1994,  and  1995  combined. 

So  the  issue  here  is:  Do  we  help  by 
doing  what  every  family  and  every 
business  in  America  would  have  to  do  if 
something  similar  happened  to  them? 
Or  are  we  going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
says  there  is  a  disaster  and  so,  as  a  re- 
sult, we  do  not  have  to  pay  our  bills? 
We  can  simply  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money  and  in  the  process  pass  the  debt 
on  to  somebody  else. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
help  California— and  I  do  want  to  help 
California — will  support  the  Dole 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  the 
disaster  relief.  We  are  going  to  provide 
it  today. 

Senator  Dole  has  given  us  a  way  to 
pay  for  it.  I  hope  we  will  take  that  op- 
portunity and  that  we  will  adopt  the 
Dole  amendment  to  help,  to  be  compas- 
sionate, but  to  do  it  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

I  think  that  is  the  relevant  issue 
here.  I  hope  Senators  are  persuaded  to 
support  the  Dole  amendment. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1«1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dole? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Dole 
amendment  has  temporarily  been  set 
aside. 

The  McConnell  amendment  No.  1461 
is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  the  Brown  amendment  No. 
1458. 


Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  the  floor? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  I  understand  the 
Chair  to  say  the  regular  order  is  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Brown? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thought  we  had  a  voice 
vote  on  that,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  return  to  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1459 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment.  I  assume  Mr.  Dole  would 
like  to  move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act, 
and  I  will  protect  him  in  that,  if  no- 
body is  here  I  will  move  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  delete  the  emergency  des- 
ignations on  all  funds  in  title  I  of  this 
bill.  This  would  cause  $5.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,237  billion  in 
outlays  to  be  charged  against  the  VA/ 
HUD  Subcommittee's  discretionary  al- 
location. Offsets  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
for  this  subcommittee  total  $1.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $586  million  in 
outlays.  Combining  the  emergency 
amounts  with  the  offsets  brings  a  total 
$4  billion  in  net  new  budget  authority 
and  $561  million  in  net  new  outlays  in 
this  bill.  By  striking  the  emergency 
designation,  these  amounts  would  be 
charged  against  the  VA/HUD  Sub- 
committee's allocation. 

Before  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
VA/HUD  Subcommittee  had  only  $8 
million  in  budget  authority  and  no  out- 
lays remaining  in  its  allocation.  There- 
fore, enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  cause  the  subcommittee  to 
breach  its  602(b)  allocation. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  make  such 
a  point  of  order  under  section  602(c)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  that  the 
pending  amendment  would  breach  the 
VA/HUD  Subcommittee's  allocation. 

I  ask  the  Chair  not  to  rule  until  Mr. 
Dole  or  his  designee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  motion  to  waive? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
further  debate? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  waive  section  602(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Dole  amendment.  No.  1459. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  43, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg^.] 
YEAS--13 


Bennett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Brown 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Burns 

Grere 

Robb 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coats 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Cohen 

Kempthorne 

Specter 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Stevens 

Coverdell 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Craig 

Lott 

Wallop 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Domenlci 

McCain 

NAYS— 52 

Akaka 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Boxer 

Henin 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Re  id 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Simon 

Exon 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

.Mathews 

Wofford 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mlkulski 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Danforth 

Hutchison 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  43.  the  nays  are  52. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  it  per- 
tains to  a  point  of  order  raised  by  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD],  the  Chair  would  rule  the  pend- 
ing amendment  violates  sections  602(c) 
and  302(0  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  The  point  is  well  taken  and 
the  amendment  falls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  business  is  amendment  No.  1458 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  could  as- 
certain whether  or  not  there  are  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  behind  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  McConnell. 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.    B'YRD.    No   more   on    the   other 
side? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.    BYRD.    Are    there    any    other 
amendments  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Very  well.  I  am  informed  that  there 
are — am  I  informed  that  there  are  no 
more  amendments  requiring  rollcall 
votes  after  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
McConnell? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  that  and  final  pas- 
sage. 
Mr.  B'YRD.  No  more  amendments? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
McConnell,  no  more  amendments  will 
be  in  order  unless  they  are  accepted  on 
both  sides  and  that  the  vote  then  occur 
after  passage  of  10  minutes  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  amendments  that  can 
be  accepted  between  the  two  managers, 
the  vote  occur  on  final  passage  with 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  being  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
majority  leader  has  a  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  a  conference  report  on  this 
measure  if  he  would  like  to  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  not  at  this  mo- 
ment prepared  to  deal  with  the  sched- 
ule beyond  passage  of  this  pending  bill 
because  we  have  to  wait  and  get  that 
cleared  on  both  sides,  in  discussion 
with  several  Senators.  But  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  there  are  now 
only  two  remaining  votes  on  this  bill: 
Disposition  of  the  McConnell  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  further  debated  for 
a  brief  period,  I  understand;  and  then 
final  passage  on  the  bill. 

At    that    time,    I    will    have    had    a 
chance  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished    Republican    leader,    the 
managers,  and  others,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  suggest  a  procedure  for  fur- 
ther handling  of  the  matter  after  final 
passage. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  to 


my  colleagues  where  we  are  on  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

First  of  all.  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  absolutely  no  linkage,  connec- 
tion, nexus,  or  rationale  for  being  part 
of  an  emergency  appropriations  for  an 
earthquake.  If  you  live  in  California, 
and  you  are  waiting  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  do  something  responsible,  and  to  act 
with  the  kind  of  speed  that  we  ought  to 
on  this,  you  would  ask  why  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  taking  up  a  totally  extra- 
neous amendment.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment, what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  asking  us  to  state  as  a  sense  of  the 
Senate,  is  not.  in  this  Senator's  view, 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  facts. 

This  amendment  states  in  its  sense- 
of-the-Senate  that  the  Senate  has  not 
been  provided  sufficient  information  to 
reach  a  conclusion  about  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  disclosure 
of  protected  Bush  administration  files. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  is  simply  not  true. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  have  all  been 
briefed  by  the  IG  personally.  The  IG 
has  briefed  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  his  staff.  The  IG  has  offered  to 
brief  Senate  staff  on  both  sides. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the 
investigation  from  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  This  provides  any 
Senator  with  the  full  ability  to  make  a 
determination  which  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator. 

Moreover,  the  IG  has  sent  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  Senator  McConnell,  to 
Senator  Helms,  to  Senator  Dole,  to 
Senator  Brown,  to  myself,  and  to  Con- 
gressman Hamilton. 

In  addition,  the  IG  will  make  this  re- 
port fully  available  to  the  public  by  to- 
morrow; positively  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  effort  to 
play  politics,  to  somehow  shove  it  to 
the  administration,  to  simply  come  to 
the  floor  and  play  more  partisan  poli- 
tics on  an  issue  in,  frankly,  an  incor- 
rect manner. 

Fair  is  fair  in  the  processes  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  think  any  U.S. 
Senator  should  sign  onto  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  does  not  represent  accu- 
rate facts. 

The  IG  has  been  public.  The  IG  will 
be  public.  The  IG  has  made  information 
available  to  us.  And  this  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  earthquake  or 
emergency  assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
McConnell  is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  unduly  delay  this.  We  are 
not  under  a  time  agreement. 


I  thought  this  was  an  amendment 
that  would  pass  by  95  to  nothing.  I  can- 
not imeigine  what  could  be  controver- 
sial about  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  offered, 
first  with  regard  to  relevancy.  We 
voted  on  other  amendments  that  were 
not  entirely  germane  to  the  supple- 
mental before  us. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  argument 
that  ought  to  prevail  in  the  discussion. 
This  is,  after  all,  only  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  asks  for  three 
things:  First,  for  the  IG  to  provide  the 
entire  report  to  Congress,  stating  its 
confidentiality  would  be  protected:  and 
second,  that  the  IG  explain  the  stand- 
ard for  release  of  the  Clinton  report, 
but  why  he  withheld  this  particular  re- 
port: and  third,  to  ask  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  explain  why  it  declined  to 
prosecute. 

With  specificity,  regarding  Senator 
Kerry's  observations,  we  just  learned 
today  for  example  that  in  addition  to 
the  report  that  some  of  us  have  been 
provided,  the  confidential 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  In  addition  to  the 
public  report,  the  confidential  report. 
This  is  a  third  report  sent  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  entirely  different 
from  what  some  of  us  have  had  access 
to. 

Second,  in  a  meeting  with  the  inspec- 
tor general,  when  I  asked  to  see  the  an- 
nexes and  determine  who  had  been 
interviewed.  I  was  told  it  could  not  be 
made  available.  Yet.  the  House  staff 
was  told  they  could  see  it. 

On  the  point  the  Senator  made  about 
full  disclosure  in  the  report.  I  was  won- 
dering if  Senator  Kerry  could  tell  us 
who  has  been  interviewed.  We  do  not 
know  who  has  been  interviewed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  though  we  can  spend  a  lot 
of  time  going  through  each  aspect  of 
this  and  why  it  is  different,  the  issue  is 
the  information  is  in  the  report.  The 
IG  came  and  saw  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  met  with  him.  I 
am  telling  Senators,  his  explanation 
was  completely  inadequate.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  IG  is  making 
the  report  fully  public.  The  IG  has 
made  it  clear  he  is  willing  to  come  to 
any  Senator  and  any  Senate  staff.  The 
implication  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  IG  is  somehow  shielding  something 
or  the  process  is  inadequate. 

I  say  to  my  friend.  I  am  not  going  to 
sign  onto  an  amendment  where  the  un- 
derlying facts  establish  a  case  that 
does  not  exist. 

For  instance,  the  fourth  paragraph 
says  that  the  IG  should  report  in  writ- 
ing to  the  majority  leader  and  the  Re- 
publican  leader   clarifying    why   such 
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procedures  would  not  be  observed  in 
this  report,  entitled  "Special  Inquiry 
and  the  Search  and  Retrieval  of  Wil- 
liam Clinton's  Passport  File." 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  know  why 
this  is  a  different  handling  here.  There 
was  a  prosecutive  summary  because 
there  was  a  potential  initial  filing  of 
wrongdoing.  And  they  sent  the  file  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  insisted,  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  criminal  inquiry,  that 
it  be  held  confidential. 

That  is  not  a  mystery  to  me.  if  the 
Senator  is  asking  the  Senate  to  ratify 
some  notion  that  this  represents  some 
different  handling  that  is  somehow  sus- 
pect. All  I  am  saying  to  my  friend  is 
the  information  is  available,  and  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  that  does  not  re- 
flect the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  two 
cases  are  indistinguishable  on  the 
point  that  he  makes.  Yet,  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  says  files  were  allegedly 
searched  and  the  report  was  made  pub- 
lic; when  these  files  were  allegedly 
searched,  the  reports  were  not  made 
public.  There  was  a  recommendation 
apparently  for  criminal  prosecution  in 
both  cases.  So  they  are  indistinguish- 
able on  that  point,  as  well. 

In  short,  there  is  simply  no  rational 
objection  to  oppose  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  essentially  trying  to 
glean  from  the  IG  and  from  the  Justice 
Department  with  specificity  why  one 
case  was  handled  one  way.  when  the 
files  allegedly  searched  were  of  a 
prominent  American,  and  the  case  was 
handled  in  a  different  way  when  the 
files  were  allegedly  searched  for  people 
not  so  prominent. 

What  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander.  The  Senate  is  simply  say- 
ing: Please  provide  us  more  of  an  expla- 
nation than  you  have  already. 

With  regard  to  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
IG's  report  was  adequate,  it  was  not 
adequate.  I  talked  with  him.  I  spent  an 
hour  with  him.  I  do  not  see  any  con- 
ceivable harm  done  by  the  Senate 
adopting  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution if  it  would  really  like  to  know 
whether  this  matter  was  handled  ap- 
propriately. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  any  Senator 
would  oppose  this  resolution.  I  do  not 
see  the  need  to  prolong  the  debate.  But 
we  can  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  like  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  either,  particularly  since  this  is 
the  last  issue  and  colleagues  want  to 
leave,  and  we  all  understand  the  impa- 
tience here.  I  respect  that.  But  I  do 
want  the  Record  to  be  accurate. 

My  colleague  has  just  suggested  to 
the  Senate  that  there  is  no  reason  for 


these  cases  to  be  treated  differently, 
that  there  is  somehow  something  inap- 
propriate or  suspect  in  that.  That  is 
not  accurate.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
understand  the  facts  here. 

This  case  began  as  an  administrative 
inquiry,  with  no  immediate  evidence  of 
wrongdoing.  The  violations  or  poten- 
tial violations  of  law  were  not  discov- 
ered until  the  process  of  the  adminis- 
trative inquiry  was  underway.  At  that 
time,  a  prosecutive  summary  was  ap- 
propriately sent  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  people  were  dismissed.  In 
the  case  of  Acting  Secretary 
Eagleburger,  he  personally  intervened 
and  made  it  public  because  it  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  election.  It  was  a 
front-page  issue  at  the  time,  and  there 
was  sufficient  pressure  and  visibility 
that  he  made  a  personal  decision  that 
it  was  important  to  clear  the  air  in 
that  context,  and  so  he  made  it  public 
without  any  administrative  inquiry  or 
criminal  prosecution  at  the  time. 

So  that  is  the  distinction.  In  the  cur- 
rent case,  there  were  clear  violations  of 
the  law.  So  the  assistant  secretary  for 
the  administration  did  what  is  appro- 
priate. He  sent  it  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  appropriate  action.  To 
come  in  here  now  and  suggest,  as  this 
amendment  does,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  less  than  forthcoming,  or 
that  the  administration  has  somehow 
not  made  information  availability,  it 
may  be  the  Senator's  personal  judg- 
ment that  he  does  not  have  enough  in- 
formation, but  colleagues  ought  to  see 
this  report,  which  will  be  made  totally 
public.  Why  should  the  U.S.  Senate 
come  here  tonight,  when  we  are  trying 
to  pass  emergency  aid  for  California, 
and  tie  ourselves  up  to  tell  them  to  do 
something  that  they  are  going  to  do? 
This  is  called  wasted  time,  wasted  ac- 
tion, fundamentally  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  unless  my  col- 
league wants  to  add  something,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  only  one  wasting  time,  I  suggest,  is 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
is  choosing  to  debate  an  issue  that  I, 
frankly,  am  surprised  is  even  in  con- 
tention. The  IG  said  he  forwarded  the 
last  case  because  of  criminal  viola- 
tions. The  difference  is  he  released  his 
conclusions,  in  the  first  case,  the  Clin- 
ton passport  case,  publicly  before  send- 
ing the  report.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
IG  in  this  particular  instance  has  indi- 
cated that  he  recommended  criminal 
prosecution.  I  assume  the  Senate  would 
like  to  know  why  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment chose  not  to  criminally  pros- 
ecute. 

In  any  event,  I  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator's motion  to  table.  It  seems  to  me 
the  issue  is  clear:  Do  we  think  this  case 
is  over,  or  do  we  think  the  explanation 
is  inadequate? 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  NiCKLES  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate  is 
the  Brown  amendment  No.  1458. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Brown  amendment  No.  1458. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  a  while  ago  Senator  Brown 
came  to  my  desk  and  indicated  he  was 
not  going  to  raise  that  amendment, 
and  then  he  moved  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  Whether 
or  not  it  has  been  formally  withdrawn. 
I  do  not  know.  But  he  verbally  indi- 
cated to  me  he  was  not  going  to  pursue 
the  amendment.  I  will  find  out  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Brown  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■AMENDMENT  NO.  H61 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  McConnell? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Levin 

.Murray 

Sarbanes 

Lieberman 

Nunn 

Sasser 

Mathews 

Pell 

Shelby 

Metzenbaum 

Pryor 

Simon 

Mikulski 

Reld 

Wellstone 

Mitchell 

Riegle 

Wofford 

Moseley-Braun 

Robb 

Moynihan 

Rockefeller 
NAYS— 39 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

Mack 

Bond 

Gorton 

McCain 

Brown 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Burns 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Pressler 

CoaU 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Specter 

Craig 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kempthorne 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Nickles 

Danforth 

Hutchison 

Packwood 

Akaka 

Conrad 

Harkin 

Baucus 

Daschle 

Heflin 

Biden 

DeConcini 

HoUlngs 

Bingaman 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Boren 

Dorgan 

Johnston 

Boxer 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Breaux 

Feingold 

Kerrey 

Bryan 

Feinstein 

Kerry 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Kohl 

Byrd 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Campbell 

Graham 

Leahy 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1461)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  tabled. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  we  have  order. 
Madam  President?  Madam  President,  if 
I  could  have  the  attention  of  Senators? 

Under  the  agreement  entered  into  a 
short  time  ago,  we  will  vote  in  just  a 
very  few  minutes  on  final  passage  of 
this  bill.  As  I  have  previously  stated 
publicly  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
know  all  Senators  agree,  we  must  com- 
plete final  action  on  this  legislation 
before  departing  for  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess.  The  House  bill  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  Senate  bill  and  con- 
sequently a  conference  between  the 
two  bodies  will  be  necessary. 

Anticipating  that  we  will  pass  this 
bill  shortly,  the  conference  will  begin 
first  thing  tomorrow  morning.  The 
Members  of  the  conference  have  been 
working,  their  staffs  have  been  work- 
ing to  prepare  for  that  conference  even 
as  we  consider  the  bill.  And  then  the 
bill  must  go  back  to  the  House  before 
it  returns  to  the  Senate.  The  best  and 
most  optimistic  prospect  is  that  we 
will  get  it  in  the  Senate  sometime  to- 
morrow evening.  If  any  Senator  desires 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port, that  is,  of  course,  the  right  of  any 
one  Senator,  and  we  will  simply  come 
back  into  session  and  all  Senators  will 
be  required  to  return— at  least  those 
who  wish  to  cast  their  votes — and  pass 
the  conference  report. 

If,  however,  it  is  agreeable  to  all  Sen- 
ators that  we.  Senator  Dole  and  I  and 
the  managers,  be  present  and  pass  the 
conference  report  by  voice  vote,  then 
the  rollcall  vote  we  are  about  to  take 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  the 
last   rollcall    vote    until    February   22 


when  we  return  from  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess. 

I  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  Senators  who  have 
travel  schedules  and  wish  to  depart  fol- 
lowing the  next  vote,  but  that  depends 
upon  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding. 
Any  Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  for  a 
vote,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will 
have  a  vote  either  tomorrow  night  or 
Saturday,  or  whenever  we  get  this  back 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

So.  first,  I  inquire  of  Senators,  in 
terms  of  an  immediate  response,  if 
there  is  a  Senator  present  who  will  in- 
sist upon  a  recorded  vote  on  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  and  that  Sen- 
ator now  expresses  that  view,  then  we 
will  go  ahead  and  simply  say  that  we 
will  come  back  in  session  tomorrow 
and  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  tomor- 
row night,  Saturday,  or  whenever  we 
do  that. 

If  no  Senator  responds  in  that  man- 
ner now,  I  want  to  give  time  for  those 
Senators  not  present  on  the  floor  to  re- 
spond. I  will  then  ask  that  they  com- 
municate with  either  myself  or  Sen- 
ator Dole  in  the  time  between  now  and 
the  10  or  15  minutes  or  so  that  will 
elapse  before  we  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill  itself. 

So  my  first  inquiry  is  directed  to 
those  Senators  present  on  the  floor.  Is 
there  any  Senator  present  on  the  floor 
who  will  insist  upon  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  returns  to  the  Senate  to- 
morrow evening  or  Saturday? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  man- 
ager, and  to  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  no  desire  to  have  a  vote,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  if  I 
may  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly has  that  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  is  he  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  controversy 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  myself? 
There  is  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  to  extend  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  the  RTC  that  is 
provided  in  the  legislation.  It  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  95  to  0.  Do  we  have 
an  assurance,  or  can  we  have  an  assur- 
ance, from  the  manager  of  the  bill  that 
that  amendment  will,  to  the  total  of 
his  ability,  remain  in  the  conference 
report  when  it  returns?  I  know  that 
you  cannot  speak  for  the  House. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might  add  to  that 
inquiry— actually  give  some  informa- 
tion— I  just 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  want  to  supplement 
and  augment,  and  I  join  my  colletigue 
from  Ohio  in  his  observation.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  House  voted  390  to  1 
to  instruct  their  conferees  to  accept 
that  amendment.  Therefore,  I  think 
while  some  might  say,  "What  are  you 
worried  about?"  there  are  those  slips 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  I  join 
in  asking  that,  given  the  overwhelming 
support  of  95  to  0  here  and  390  to  1.  that 
we  certainly  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sist upon  that  provision  being  kept  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  METZENBAUM]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]  know  that  for  them  "my  af- 
fection hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like 
the  bay  of  Portugal."  But  I  am  not 
quite  in  a  position  to  assure  something 
that  I  cannot  deliver  on.  I  will  do  my 
best.  I  cannot  assure  them  that  I  will 
prevail.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  about  19  years 
off  and  on— 18  years  1  guess  it  is^-and  I 
would  say  when  he  is  determined  that 
something  will  be  in  a  bill,  whether  it 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  or  any  other 
committee  around  here,  he  always  gets 
his  way.  If  we  have  the  kind  of  assur- 
ance that  he  will  use  all  of  his  persua- 
sive powers  and  the  power  of  his  posi- 
tion and  all  the  other  facets  that  are 
available  to  him  to  see  that  it  remains, 
then  it  will  indeed  remain. 

And  may  I  ask  whether  we  can  get 
some  assurance  to  that  effect,  because 
I  think  there  would  be  a  keen  sense  of 
disappointment.  It  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  controversy  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  myself.  It 
was  resolved  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant matter.  It  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  proceeding  against  officers 
and  directors  of  savings  and  loans  that 
owe  the  Government  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  actually  billions  of  dol- 
lars. So  we  do  not  take  the  matter 
lightly. 

I  really  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  could  give 
us  a  little  more  fulsome  statement 
than  the  previous  response. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President. 
I  just  wanted  to  assure  my  colleagues, 
as  the  majority  leader  was  speaking 
and  referred  to  the  Wellstone  squeeze, 
that  I  have  talked  to  the  majority 
leader  and,  from  my  point  of  view,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
right  now,  then  I  certainly  would  not 
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call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  It  is  one  or  the  other. 

So  I  just  wish  to  state  that  to  my 
colleagues,  unless  my  colleagues  are 
disappointed,  in  which  case  we  can  do 
it  another  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Which  one  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  think  I  prefer 
the  vote  tonight,  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader,  instead  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man, let  us  be  clear,  if  Senators  do  not 
now  insist  on  a  rollcall  vote,  there  will 
not  be  one.  The  chairman  has  said  he 
will  do  his  best  to  try.  You  have  no 
guarantee.  I  am  going  to  be  here.  Sen- 
ator Dole  is  going  to  be  here.  Senator 
Byrd  is  going  to  be  here.  And  Senator 
Hatfield  is  going  to  be  here.  So  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  conveniencing  or  in- 
conveniencing us.  I  am  not  going  to  ac- 
cept a  request  tomorrow  night  from 
someone  who  says,  "Gee,  I  expected 
this  to  be  different;  I  thought  maybe 
this  would  happen,"  so  forth  and  so  on. 
That  is  the  situation  we  are  in,  and 
Senators  have  to  decide.  It  is  the  chair- 
man's response  that  he  will  do  his  best. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  the  man- 
agers to  proceed.  They  did  want  to  per- 
mit a  period  of  10  minutes  under  the 
order  for  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments that  may  be  acceptable  to  both 
managers— the  majority  and  minor- 
ity— to  come  forward  with  those 
amendments  and  then  we  proceed  to 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  advised  that 
the  Brown  amendment  No.  1458  re- 
mains the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  right.  And 
my  understanding  is  that  there  will  be 
a  voice  vote  defeating  that  amendment 
that  will  be  forthcoming,  and  then  we 
will  proceed  to  final  passage  on  the 
bill. 

In  the  interim,  in  these  10  minutes,  if 
nobody  comes  up  to  me  or  Senator 
Dole  and  says.  "I  insist  on  a  rollcall 
vote,"  I  will  make  an  announcement 
one  way  or  the  other  just  prior  to  the 
vote  and  then  everybody  has  been  on 
full  notice  as  to  the  situation  and  ev- 
erybody has  a  right  to  exercise  their 
rights  in  any  manner  each  Senator 
deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  there  not  be 
a  misinterpretation  of  my  position,  I 
do  wish  to  explore  the  subject  further 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  before  I 
am  prepared  to  sign  off.  If  we  have  to 
come  back,  we  will  have  to  come  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  feels  he  has  to  explore  the 
matter  further  with  me.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee I  will  prevail  in  conference.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the 
House  Members  will  be.  I  have  said 
that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  assures  us  he  will 
do  the  best  he  can  that  it  will  remain 
in,  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BYRD.  "It  is  like  a  barber's  chair 
that  fits  all  buttocks." 


[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  suggest  we  proceed 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment. Following  that,  the  managers 
can  take  the  10  minutes  they  have  sug- 
gested they  will  take  to  consider  any 
other  amendments.  And  then,  after 
that,  prior  to  the  vote,  I  will  deal  with 
the  Republican  leader  and  make  an- 
other announcement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  10  minutes  have  expired.  And  I 
have  in  my  hand  several  amendments 
which  I  am  prepared  to  offer  en  bloc  as 
soon  as  we  dispose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Could  we  have  a 
vote  on  the  Brown  amendment  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1458  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  1458)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

.AMENDMENT  NOS.  1463.  14«.  1465.  1466.  AND  1467 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  have  been 
agreed  to  on  both  sides.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  appropriate  statements  in 
explanation  of  the  amendments  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
B\'RD]  proposes  amendments  numbered  1463 
through  1467. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  am 
advised  there  is  one  additional  amend- 
ment being  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  en  bloc  are 
agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1463 

Mr.    BYRD    offered   amendment    No. 
1463  for  Mr.  Levin. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  PROVISION. 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AUXILIARY 
FUGHT  SERVICE  STATION. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  directed  to  establish  and 
operate  an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Station 


at  Marquette.  Michigan,  no  later  than  May  1. 
1994.  using  available  funds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  today 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  establish  and 
operate  an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service 
Station  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  no 
later  than  September  1,  1994,  using 
available  funds. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
requires  no  additional  funding  and  is 
simply  instructing  the  FAA  to  estab- 
lish an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion that  it  promised  in  1991.  We've 
been  waiting  since  then  for  this  critical 
weather  station  and  it  has  yet  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  Marquette  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion was  closed  in  December  1990.  In 
October  1991,  the  FAA  announced  that 
it  would  establish  an  Auxiliary  Flight 
Service  Station  [XFSS]  at  Marquette 
and  30  other  sites.  The  Marquette 
XFSS  was  scheduled  to  be  established 
in  August.  1992.  but  the  FAA  did  not 
meet  the  schedule  and  it  was  not  estab- 
lished. 

Marquette  is  unique  because  it  is  the 
only  airport  of  the  30  promised  Auxil- 
iary Flight  Service  Stations  that  has 
had  its  Flight  Service  Station  closed. 
Because  of  the  surrounding  mountain- 
ous terrain  and  the  frequent  variations 
in  weather  due  to  this  terrain  and 
nearby  Lake  Superior,  this  airport  is 
considered  difficult  to  fly  in  and  out  of. 
This  makes  the  establishment  of  the 
Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Station  in 
Marquette  an  urgent  matter. 

I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared,  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's cooperation. 

AMEND.MEST  .NO.  1464 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  appropriation  of  $40 
million  ($20  million  of  which  is  an  advance 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1995)  to  assure 
continued  NASA  contract  payments  for 
the  commercial  mid-deck  augmentation 
module). 

Mr.    BYRD    offered   amendment    No. 
1464  for  Mr.  Bond. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  development".  $40,000,000.  of  which 
$20,000,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  October  1,  1994:  Provided.  That  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  commercial 
mid-deck  augmentation  module,  in  addition 
to  such  amounts  as  may  be  subsequently  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  BOND.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  would  correct  an  oversight 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

In  last  year's  conference  report,  we 
provided  $45  million  for  the  commer- 
cial mid-deck  augmentation  module 
[CMAM],  or  spacehab,  which  was  a  re- 
duction of  $21.5  million  from  the  re- 
quested amount.  In  making  the  cut, 
the  conferees  made  clear  that  we  were 
aware  that  the  CMAM  Program  could 
face  difficult  financial  and  technical 
adjustments  due  to  the  lower  funding 
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level.  To  address  that  problem,  we 
made  clear  that  we  intended  to  provide 
additional  funding  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  this  year. 

Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  con- 
ference report: 

The  conferees  have  agreed,  therefore,  after 
further  consultations  with  NASA,  to  include 
an  advanced  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  of 
$40,000,000  in  a  1994  supplemental  bill. 

This  amendment  would  simply  fulfill 
that  commitment. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  critical 
that  we  live  up  to  our  commitments  on 
this  program.  Spacehab  is  financed  in 
large  part  by  private  bank  loans.  As  a 
result  of  the  cut  in  last  year's  budget, 
those  loans  had  to  be  restructured,  and 
the  restructuring  was  undertaken 
based  on  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Failing  to  provide  this 
funding  will  not  only  drive  the 
spacehab  company  into  financial  dif- 
ficulty and  possible  default,  it  would 
deprive  the  U.S.  space  program  of  an 
important  tool. 

Spacehab.  which  provides  additional 
experiment  space  in  the  unused  mid- 
deck  portion  of  the  shuttle,  is  flying 
today  on  the  current  shuttle  Discovery 
mission.  By  all  reports,  it  is  perform- 
ing flawlessly  as  it  did  in  its  maiden 
voyage  last  year. 

Spacehab  represents  a  valuable  op- 
portunity for  NASA,  because  if  can 
provide  the  flexibility  to  carry  addi- 
tional experiments  on  the  planned 
shuttle  flights  on  space  station  MIR  as 
well  as  those  that  will  support  the  new 
space  station. 

Failing  to  appropriate  this  money 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  private 
companies  and  to  our  international 
partners.  It  would  basically  tell  them 
that  NASA  is  not  a  reliable  partner.  It 
would  tell  companies  that  space  is  not 
a  valid  investment  risk,  and  it  would 
tell  other  nations  that  they  should 
rethink  their  contributions  to  the 
space  program.  We  must  not  make  that 
mistake. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1465 

(Purpose;  To  amend  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994) 
Mr.    BYRD    offered   amendment   No. 

1465  for  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Mack. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add: 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1994  (Public  Law  103-160;  107  Stat. 
1626)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2MA)  of 
title  10."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)  of 
such  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2)  of  such  title". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1466 

Mr.    BYRD    offered   amendment    No. 

1466  for  Mr.  Leahy. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  92,  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  address- 
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es  a  crucial  component  of  emergency 
relief  efforts — the  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program  [TEFAP]. 

TEFAP  emergency  foods  are  often 
the  first  line  of  defense  when  disaster 
strikes. 

And  yet  the  rescission  title  of  the 
committee  reported  bill  cuts  the 
TEFAP  by  $30  million.  Taking  food 
away  from  California  is  a  big  mistake. 

John  Healy.  executive  director  of  the 
California  Emergency  Foodlink,  sent 
me  a  letter  saying: 

We  urge  you  to  take  note  of  the  significant 
impact  TEFAP  has  on  feeding  hungry  people 
and  providing  emergency  relief  in  every  nat- 
ural disaster  suffered  by  Californians.  When 
the  earthquake  hit  Los  Angeles,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  sent  over  600.000 
pounds  of  tuna,  powdered  milk,  juice  and 
other  badly  needed  food  supplies  from 
TEFAP  stocks. 

I  was  informed  by  USDA  that,  as  of 
yesterday,  a  total  of  900.000  pounds  of 
TEFAP  foods  have  been  diverted  for 
earthquake  assistance. 

After  Hurricane  Andrew  devastated 
Florida  and  Louisiana  these  emergency 
foods  were  provided  by  USDA  imme- 
diately. After  Hurricane  Hugo  hit 
South  Carolina,  TEFAP  commodities 
were  shipped  in. 

This  network  of  TEFAP  food  reserves 
is  one  of  the  first  ways  the  Federal 
Government  can  respond  to  an  emer- 
gency. 

TEFAP  commodities  are  used  by 
USDA  in  disasters  because  they  are 
ready  to  eat,  prepackaged  in  family  us- 
able sizes,  available  in  warehouses,  and 
higher  in  nutrient  value— especially 
protein— than  most  donated  foods. 

TEFAP  food  is  especially  crucial  if 
grocery  stores  are  destroyed  in  a  disas- 
ter. For  example,  large  quantities  of 
TEFAP  foods  went  to  Florida  after 
Hurricane  Andrew  because  food  could 
not  be  purchased  in  stores,  making 
both  cash  and  food  stamps  worthless. 

Hurricane  damage  in  Florida  re- 
quired 650,000  pounds  of  TEFAP  com- 
modities according  to  Foylen  Bryant, 
the  Florida  TEFAP  Director. 

Given  how  important  the  TEFAP 
program  is  to  emergency  relief  efforts, 
it  is  outrageous  that  today's  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  cutting  TEFAP  by 
$30  million.  I  cannot  understand  how 
such  a  cut  can  be  justified  given  the 
role  the  program  has  just  played  in 
this  disaster,  and  how  important  it  has 
been  in  previous  disasters. 

In  1993,  $160  million  worth  of  food  was 
distributed  by  TEFAP.  Funding  in  1994 
was  cut  in  half,  to  $80  million,  despite 
the  Presidents  budget  request  of  $209 
million. 

Now  it  is  being  suggested  that  we  cut 
TEFAP  further— after  they  have  al- 
ready been  allocated. 

The  TEFAP  program  stockpiles 
stores  of  ready-to-eat  foods,  ready  to 
be  shipped  out  the  moment  a  disaster 
hits  in  any  area  of  our  Nation.  Without 
those  rea(ly  stores,  a  quick  response  of 
emergency  food  to  a  disaster  site  is 
much  more  difficult. 


Funding  TEFAP  will  help  maintain  a 
national  network  of  local  food  shelves 
operated  largely  by  volunteers. 

TEFAP  maintains  distribution  net- 
works— at  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels — so  America  can  quickly 
respond  to  disasters.  Funding  local 
food  reserves  will  help  maintain  that 
network. 

It  is  my  view  that  USDA  and  local 
agencies  should  be  able  to  respond  to 
any  disaster  where  food  is  no  longer 
available.  TEFAP  helps  them  do  just 
that. 

My  amendment  stops  the  rescission 
of  $30  million. 

Let  us  keep  this  national  network  of 
emergency  food  relief.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  to 
stop  the  TEFAP  rescission. 

TEFAP  proved  its  effectiveness  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  California  earth- 
quake. We  should  support,  not  cut,  this 
vital  emergency  food  program. 

TEFAP  is  a  great  program.  Food 
stamps  often  run  out  well  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  then  needy  families 
rely  on  TEFAP  foods. 

The  elderly  often  prefer  TEFAP  to 
food  stamps  because  of  the  welfare 
stigma  associated  with  food  stamps. 
Food  stamp  processing  can  take  up  to 
30  days,  but  TEFAP  is  much  faster. 
Verification  of  income  is  now  required 
for  TEFAP  but  that  can  usually  be 
completed  in  one  day.  Congress  im- 
posed verification  requirements  to 
avoid  providing  benefits  to  families 
that  are  not  needy. 

In  a  survey  taken  2  years  ago,  Arkan- 
sas claimed  they  needed  a  300-percent 
increase  in  TEFAP  commodities;  10 
other  States  requested  a  doubling  of 
TEFAP  assistance. 

TEFAP  provides  bags  of  groceries  to 
prevent  hunger.  Typically  TEFAP  pro- 
vides peanut  butter,  canned  meats, 
canned  tuna,  and  other  higher  protein 
foods  to  low-income  families. 

In  just  the  past  2  months  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, community  volunteers,  and  social 
service  agencies  in  14  different  States. 
All  are  concerned  with  the  drastic  cuts 
in  TEFAP  this  year. 

Michael  Levenson,  assistant  director 
of  commodity  programs  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  called  TEFAP  "an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  State  of  Washington's 
disaster  recovery  plan." 

The  Mid  Columbia  Community  Ac- 
tion Council  in  The  Dalles,  OR.  told  me 
that  "TEFAP  is  critical  to  our  efforts 
to  assist  people  in  crisis."  and  asked, 
"Please  restore  funding  to  TEFAP." 

The  Glen  Cove  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  in  Glen  Cove,  NY,  had  a 
similar  plea.  They  wrote:  "We  urge  you 
to  restore  funding  to  the  TEFAP  pro- 
gram. TEFAP  is  of  great  importance  to 
those  who  are  in  most  need." 

A  food  bank  in  Cleveland,  OH,  said 
that  "TEFAP  is  essential  to  the  people 
we  serve  *  *  *  we  urge  you  to  restore 
funding  to  the  TEFAP  program." 
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A  recipient  of  TEFAP  emergency 
food  in  the  State  of  Colorado  wrote  to 
tell  me:  "[TEFAP]  has  saved  me  from 
going  hungry  many  times.  It  would 
really  be  a  loss  if  it  was  stopped." 

And  a  community  action  agency  in 
New  Haven,  CT.  said  that  "Cuts  in  the 
TEFAP  funding  will  mean  that  many 
of  these  families  in  need  will  be  sent 
away  with  nowhere  else  to  go  *  *  * 
TEFAP  is  essential  to  our  caring  for 
the  hungry." 

Last  summer,  concerns  with  short- 
falls in  TEFAP  commodities  led  me  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  all  50  States. 
States  such  as  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
told  me  that  three  to  six  times  the  cur- 
rent amount  of  commodities  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  need  in  those 
States. 

In  light  of  this  incredible  need  and 
the  proven  effectiveness  of  the  TEFAP 
program  in  getting  food  to  those  in 
need,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  restoring  TEFAP 
funding.  It  is  truly  an  essential  pro- 
gram in  meeting  the  food  needs  of  fam- 
ilies in  crisis. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  accept- 
ed the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont 
which  will  add  $30  million  to  a  critical 
program  which  has  been  slashed  80  per- 
cent over  the  last  7  years.  TEFAP— the 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program- 
is  a  program  that  works.  It  uses  sur- 
plus commodities  to  provide  groceries 
to  Americans  to  prevent  hunger. 
TEFAP  is  distributed  through  a  vol- 
untary emergency  food  network  com- 
prised mainly  of  churches,  food  banks, 
and  community  action  agencies.  It  is  a 
life-saving  program  in  times  of  na- 
tional disasters  as  well  as  for  Ameri- 
cans needing  assistance  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

After  Hurricane  Andrew,  Florida  re- 
quired 650,000  pounds  of  TEFAP  com- 
modities. For  almost  a  month  after  An- 
drew, food  stamps  proved  worthless 
since  food  stores  had  been  destroyed 
and  transportation  was  nearly  impos- 
sible. After  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake, California  received  600,000 
pounds  of  TEFAP  commodities.  It  was 
a  life-line  for  Californians  who  other- 
wise would  have  gone  hungry. 

This  country  needs  TEFAP.  It  is  an 
essential  program— and  not  only  in 
times  of  emergencies.  It  is  the  last  stop 
for  hungry  people  in  America;  12  mil- 
lion low-income  Americans  depend  on 
this  program  every  day  of  their  lives. 

TEFAP  used  to  provide  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  agricultural  commodities  each 
year.  But  since  1987  there  have  been 
major  reductions  in  the  program. 
These  reductions  have  come  in  the  face 
of  Hurricane  Hugo,  Hurricane  Andrew. 
100-year  floods  in  the  Midwest,  and  now 
the  Los  Angeles  earthquake. 

Chairman  Leahy  sent  a  question- 
naire to  all  the  States  asking  about  the 
need   for   more   TEFAP   commodities. 


The  response  was  overwhelming:  Penn- 
sylvania wanted  a  100-percent  increase, 
Minnesota  a  100-percent  increase.  New 
York  a  50-percent  increase,  Florida  a 
100-percent  increase,  Texas  a  100-per- 
cent increase— and  the  list  goes  on. 

We  can  add  my  State  to  that  list.  In 
Arizona,  requests  for  emergency  food  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  So  far  this  year 
our  food  banks  have  distributed  60  mil- 
lion pounds  of  food  to  more  than  580,000 
needy  people.  However,  cuts  to  the 
TEFAP  Program  have  struck  a  major 
blow.  This  year  Arizona  will  distribute 
only  half  the  amount  of  TEFAP  food 
we  were  able  to  distribute  last  year. 

Madam  President,  TEFAP  is  literally 
a  life-line  for  millions  of  hungry  people 
throughout  America.  It  can  be  the  only 
source  of  food  in  times  of  emergencies. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  this  program  which  time 
and  again  has  proven  to  be  a  crucial 
source  of  hope  to  countless  Americans 
at  a  critical  time  in  their  lives. 

AME.NDMEST  NO.  1167 

Mr.  BYRD  offered  amendment  No. 
1467  for  himself. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pagre  98.  line  19.  strike  'SIOT.SOO.OOO". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$97,300,000". 

On  pape  74.  line  19  after  the  word 
•amounf  insert  the  following:  for  "Re- 
source Managenient". 

On  page  75.  line  24  after  the  word 
"amount"  insert  the  following:  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $6,000,000". 

On  page  75,  beginning  on  line  24.  strike  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "to"  through  the  word 
"Secretary"  on  page  75,  line  25  (saving  the 
comma). 

On  page  76.  line  1  strike  the  word  "head" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "head- 
ing". 

On  page  76,  line  5  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "or". 

On  page  76.  line  6  strike  the  comma  after 
the  word  "flows". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
there  is  one  other  matter  on  which  I 
have  had  a  continuing  series  of  discus- 
sions with  the  Republican  leader 
throughout  the  day  today.  It  concerns 
the  nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  That  nomi- 
nation has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it  is 
my  strong  desire  and  hope  that  we  can 
complete  action  on  that  matter  before 
the  Senate  departs  for  the  forthcoming 
recess. 

As  we  all  know,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  any  one  Senator  or  group 
of  Senators  have  the  right  to  take  cer- 
tain steps  which  would  not  enable  us  to 
do  that.  We  would  then  be  required  to 
file  cloture  to  bring  debate  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  cloture  motion  would  ripen 


at  the  time  we  return  from  session  and 
having  the  vote.  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  go  through  that. 

I  inquire  of  the  Republican  leader, 
who  is  present  in  the  Chamber  and 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  series  of  pri- 
vate discussions,  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  proceed  to  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  object,  but  I  think  with 
some  agreement  we  can  agree  to  take 
it  up  right  after  we  come  back.  I  would 
indicate  we  will  have  approved  today  72 
nominations,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  72  nominations,  but  we  can- 
not deal  with  that  one. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Republican  leader's  co- 
operation on  the  large  number  of  nomi- 
nations that  we  hope  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  today.  I  regret  very  much  the 
decision  not  to  permit  a  vote  on  Strobe 
Talbott's  nomination  since  under  the 
rules  the  earliest  we  could  obtain  a 
vote  would  be  when  we  return,  and  that 
would  be  on  cloture  to  terminate  de- 
bate on  the  matter.  I  will  discuss  with 
the  Republican  leader  how  best  we  can 
set  that  matter  up,  and  we  will  deal 
with  that  before  we  leave  this  evening. 

Now,  more  than  ample  time  having 
passed  since  I  raised  the  subject  of  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report,  with  a 
large  number,  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Senators  being  present,  I  now  inquire 
again  whether  any  Senator  will  insist 
upon  a  recorded  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  emergency  appropria- 
tions bill  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
vote  by  roUcall  on  final  passage?  And 
as  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  auc- 
tioneer's call  going  once,  going- 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  we  are  trying  to  clear  an 
amendment  here.  I  will  not  object  if  we 
can  work  out  some  solution  to  an 
amendment  on  which,  frankly,  we  have 
been  working  for  the  last  several 
hours. 

I  understand  now  the  objection  has 
been  cleared,  so  therefore  I  will  not  ob- 
ject. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1468 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  that  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  agreed  to  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  for  Mr.  Baucus,  propo.ses  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1468. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  50.  strike  all  after  the  word  "avail- 
able" on  line  14  through  the  word  "provided" 
on  line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing; "until  expended:  Provided,  that  such 
assistance  may  be  made  available  when  the 
primary  beneficiary  is  agriculture  or  agri- 
business regardless  of  drainage  size:  Pro- 
vided". 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  expla- 
nation about  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  B^tid. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  use  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  to  repair  lev- 
ees and  other  watershed  projects,  re- 
gardless of  drainage  size.  This  would 
allow  the  SCS  to  provide  needed  assist- 
ance for  levees  and  other  watershed 
protection  facilities  damaged  during 
the  Midwest  floods.  The  amendment 
also  strikes  the  amendment  adopted 
last  evening,  amendment  No.  1447, 
which  would  have  seriously  under- 
mined the  Corps  of  Engineers  Levee 
Rehabilitation  Program  and  greatly 
weakened  Federal  flood  control  and  re- 
habilitation policy. 

With  this  amendment,  we  can  provide 
needed  emergency  relief  while  we  ex- 
amine what  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  with  regard  to 
flood  protection  and  control.  The  re- 
cent unfortunate  spate  of  major  disas- 
ters has  made  the  need  to  reexamine 
our  disaster  relief  policy  all  the  more 
urgent. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  BYRD  and 
the  Members  from  the  affected  States, 
Senators  Harkin  and  Bond,  for  their 
work  in  helping  craft  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1468)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
no  Senator  having  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  require  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
conference  report,  we  will  now  then 
proceed  to  final  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  this  will  be  the  last  vote,  and  the 
conference  report 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  gavel  goes  down  for  the  last 
time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  going  to  attempt 
in  less  than  60  seconds  to  set  the  record 
as  I  see  it. 

Some  may  disagree  with  it.  After 
quite  a  period  of  time,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Senator  Murkowski  and 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  the  passage  extending 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  all  those 
thrift  institutions  on  which  the  statute 
might  otherwise  run  out  before  Decem- 
ber 19,  1995.  We  have  managed  to  ac- 
complish that  by  a  recorded  vote  of  95 
to  nothing. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  the  conferees  were  instructed 
390  to  1  to  accept  the  Senate  position. 


Now,  I  do  not  want  to  keep  our 
friends  here,  but  I  have  to  tell  you 
something.  I  know  about  a  barber 
chair.  It  can  accommodate  all  kinds  of 
people  and  sizes,  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  has  indicated.  I  am  only  suggesting 
to  you  that  it  would  be  absolutely  un- 
acceptable, it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
if  there  were  to  be  an  accommodation 
that  somehow  would  see  this  legisla- 
tion not  kept  in  the  conference  report. 

Now,  we  can  enter  into  little  dal- 
liances, et  cetera,  and  I  am  not  so  good 
at  verse  and  never  was,  and  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  think  that  I  can  keep  up  with 
any  of  my  colleagues  here,  but  I  have 
to  tell  you  something.  I  would  like  to 
understand  that  we  are  going  to  keep 
this  in  or  not  report  one  back.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  get  a 
better  assurance  than  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  I  have  received  to  date. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Best  effort  is  not 
good  enough  for  this  Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  has  said  he  will 
make  his  best  effort.  He  cannot  guar- 
antee the  result.  If  that  is  not  good 
enough,  then  let  us  right  now  say  we 
will  have  a  recorded  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  We  will  come  back  to- 
morrow night  and  vote.  We  have  now 
discussed  this  too  long  already.  Let  us 
make  a  decision  right  now.  If  anybody 
wants  a  recorded  vote  on  final  passage, 
say  so  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  around  here 
quite  a  while,  and  I  think,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
indicated  fairly  strongly  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  best 
he  can  before,  and  I  have  always  lost. 

So  I  would  think  the  Senator  would 
be  in  a  very  strong  position  when  he 
gives  that  message.  And  I  hope  that  we 
can— everybody  knows  if  it  is  not  in 
the  conference  report,  it  will  be  back 
here  next  week  and  we  will  be  voting 
on  it  almost  daily.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  anybody's  interest  to  drop  it  out 
now.  I  hope  my  colleague  from  New 
York  would  accept  that  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  feel  the 
same  way.  Is  that  correct? 

I  know  the  Senator  feels  the  same 
way.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  effort  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  did  not  start 
just  recently.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
a  couple  of  years.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
votes  on  that.  A  lot  of  people  voted 
against  it. 

So  we  know  that  if  it  does  not  stay  in 
this  bill,  which  we  all  hope  it  will,  and 
I  support,  it  is  going  to  be  back,  and 
back  again.  And  I  am  going  to  support 


it  every  time.  I  hope  all  the  others  will 
support  it. 

But  let  us  be  clear  on  this.  We  all  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  here  with 
respect  to  the  statute  of  limitations. 
We  all  understand  what  is  going  on. 

So  the  fact  is,  either  you  are  now 
going  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  vote  or  we  are 
not.  The  chairman  has  said  what  any 
person  of  common  sense,  prudence,  and 
good  judgment  would  say.  He  is  going 
to  do  the  best  he  can.  He  cannot  guar- 
antee the  result.  Nobody  here  could 
ever  say  anything  other  than  that.  We 
all  understand  that.  Who  can  make  a 
guarantee  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
certain  that  they  can  carry  out?  That, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
everybody.  If  it  is  not,  let  us  have  a 
vote. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
given  the  emphatic  nature  of  the  pres- 
entations, both  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader,  my  dear 
friend — and  he  is  a  good  friend — and  the 
assurance  of  our  manager  of  the  bill 
that  he  will  give  his  best  effort,  I  will 
certainly  not  call  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  as 
the  Senate  continues  consideration  of 
this  emergency  supplemental  bill,  I 
want  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions. While  I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  I 
will  do  so  with  great  reluctance. 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  were  hit  by  a 
number  of  major  disasters.  The  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake.  Hurricanes  Andrew 
and  Iniki.  The  L.A.  riots  in  1992  and  the 
Midwest  floods  last  summer.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Los  Angeles  area  earth- 
quake. The  costs  of  these  disasters 
have  gone  through  the  roof. 

Madam  President,  we  hear  a  lot 
about  the  need  to  cut  spending.  That 
need  is  real.  And  one  way  to  do  it  is  to 
reexamine  our  approach  to  disaster 
funding. 

I  sympathize  with  the  victims  of  the 
California  earthquake.  My  own  State 
of  Montana  has  experienced  natural 
disasters — the  harsh  winters,  seem- 
ingly countless  droughts  and  the  dev- 
astating wildfires  in  the  Yellowstone 
region,  for  example.  So  I  do  not  suggest 
that  Californians  are  not  suffering  tre- 
mendously because  of  this  disaster.  I 
am  suggesting,  though,  that  we  must 
find  a  better  way  to  prepare  and  pay 
for  disasters. 

Each  year  we  appropriate  disaster  re- 
lief funds.  But  we  never  have  enough  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  a  major  disas- 
ter. 

That  is  why  we  continue  to  find  our- 
selves appropriating  additional  funds 
on    an    emergency    basis.    We   do   not 
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think  ahead.  Instead  we  wait,  then  just 
take  out  our  national  credit  card  and 
run  up  the  bill. 

As  was  stated  on  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing, the  Senate  will  soon  begin  consid- 
eration of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. It  is  ironic  that  many — though 
not  all — of  my  colleagues  who  support 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  are  the 
same  ones  who  clamor  for  Federal 
emergency  assistance  following  a  dis- 
aster in  their  State. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You 
cannot  support  unpaid  for  emergency 
spending  that  contributes  to  the  deficit 
and  then  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Congress  can  balance  the  budget 
without  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  only  if  we  make  tough 
choices.  In  fact,  last  month,  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
did  just  that.  The  committee  made 
over  $137  million  in  cuts  to  public 
buildings  projects.  It  was  not  easy.  It 
sure  was  not  popular.  But  it  was  nec- 
essary. 

The  size  of  the  check  for  emergency 
disaster  relief  is  not  the  only  issue. 
There  must  be  a  more  concerted  effort 
to  mitigate  such  tragedies  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  levels. 

We  already  have  programs  in  place  to 
minimize  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  natural  disasters.  We  have  flood  in- 
surance. We  have  earthquake  insurance 
and  crop  insurance.  We  have  strength- 
ened building  codes  and  seismic  retro- 
fitting. These  are  all  good  programs.. 
But  application  and  enforcement  is 
spotty  or  nonexistent. 

Madam  President,  we  all  watched  the 
Midwest  floods  this  summer.  We  all 
watched  with  sympathy  and  we  helped 
out.  Congress  appropriated  over  $5  bil- 
lion to  pay  for  the  floods  and  the  bill 
before  us  today  appropriates  even 
more.  But  few  people  realize  that  many 
who  live  in  the  100-year  flood  plain  do 
not  carry  flood  insurance.  That  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

If  you  choose  to  live  in  a  flood  plain, 
you  should  be  required  to  have  the  nec- 
essary insurance  protection.  Only 
about  25  percent  of  property  owners  in 
the  Midwest  flood  area  were  covered  by 
flood  insurance.  When  the  flood  came, 
it  did  not  matter.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  rescue  to  bail-out 
the  residents  who  chose  not  to  carry 
insurance. 

The  same  is  true  with  earthquake  in- 
surance. A  majority  of  homeowners  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  did  not  carry 
earthquake  insurance.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Government  will  again  pay  to 
rebuild  these  homes,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  earthquake  insurance 
was  purchased. 

What  incentive  is  there  to  buy  insur- 
ance, if  you  know  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  when  there  is  a  natural 
disaster?  No  wonder  participation  rates 
for  these  programs  are  so  dismal. 

I  realize  that  it  may  not  just  be  a 
case  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 


homeowners.  If  high  deductibles  or  pre- 
miums make  these  insurance  policies 
prohibitive.  Congress  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  that  as  well. 

Federal  generosity  has  a  limit. 
Madam  President.  We  need  to  enforce 
these  programs  so  that  property  own- 
ers take  personal  responsibility  for 
their  action  or  inaction. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  Federal  problem. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
State  and  local  officials  and  make  sure 
they  understand  that  short-term  in- 
vestments have  long-term  advantages. 
As  the  saying  goes,  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure". 
Many  of  us  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  a  disaster  misses  our  State.  But 
we  are  all  in  this  together  as  tax- 
payers. 

By  creating  a  task  force  to  look  into 
the  costs  associated  with  disasters,  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Speaker  have 
also  recognized  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  that  needs  to  be  examined.  I 
commend  them  for  their  action  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  this  task 
force  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

FLOOD  .^.SSIST.^NCE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  important  disas- 
ter assistance  legislation.  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  distinguished 
and  skillful  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  assuring  its 
prompt  consideration. 

This  legislation  appropriately  re- 
sponds to  the  tremendous  destruction 
caused  by  the  major  earthquake  in 
southern  California.  People  have  lost 
their  homes,  possessions,  and  jobs.  The 
devastation  included  billions  in  dam- 
age to  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public 
buildings.  We  in  the  Midwest  know  all 
too  well  what  a  disaster  like  this 
means  and  the  need  for  a  quick  and 
thorough  response  in  order  to  recover 
economically  and  emotionally  from  it. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  legislation 
before  us  responds  to  additional  unmet 
needs  caused  by  the  great  midwest 
floods  this  past  summer.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Byrd,  President  Clin- 
ton, and  0MB  Director  Panetta  for 
their  work  to  make  this  possible. 

As  Senator  Byrd  wisely  noted  when 
the  flood  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  was  considered  last  year,  we 
did  not  at  that  time  understand  the 
full  impact  of  the  disaster.  Frankly,  we 
still  do  not  have  a  final  determination 
of  the  costs  involved. 

I  have  been  continuing  my  efforts 
with  Senate  Bond  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators from  the  flood  States  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  that  still  must  be  met. 

On  January  31,  the  President  pro- 
posed $435.5  million  in  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  Midwest.  This  included 
$340.5  million  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  restore  levees,  stabilize  soil 
around  structures  and  to  accelerate 
some  construction  in  watersheds.  This 
work  is  crucial  if  the  flood  areas  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  being  properly  pre- 


pared for  likely  future  flooding  in  the 
area.  The  ground  is  still  saturated,  and 
many  predict  significant  flooding  this 
year.  The  SCS  funds  will  also  be  used 
to  put  land  into  the  wetlands  program. 
It  is  cheaper  to  put  some  land  into  the 
program  than  to  restore  it  or  to  restore 
damaged  levees:  $25  million  was  pro- 
vided through  the  ASCS  to  help  farm- 
ers restore  their  fields,  and  $70  million 
was  provided  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  restoration  of  levees. 

Also,  on  January  31,  the  flood  task 
force  made  up  of  State  government  of- 
ficials in  the  affected  States  provided  a 
partial  list  of  $560  million  of  the  most 
urgently  needed  assistance  beyond  the 
$435  million  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Recognizing  the  limits  on  Federal 
aid.  Senators  from  the  affected  States 
worked  to  scrub  those  requests.  We 
met  with  Leon  Panetta  last  week  with 
a  considerably  pared  down  list  of  re- 
quests. His  staff  suggested  further  re- 
ductions after  they  worked  with  the 
Departments  on  a  needs  assessment. 
The  President  then  requested  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  appropria- 
tions markup  to  provide  $250  million  in 
additional  CDBG  funds  for  the  affected 
States.  In  addition,  $50  million  was 
added  to  the  "unanticipated  needs"  ac- 
count. Those  funds  can  be  used  for  the 
Midwest,  for  the  earthquake  area  or  for 
other  disasters. 

The  $250  million  in  CDBG  funds  are 
to  be  allocated  to  the  Midwest  flood 
will  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
including:  home  relocation,  in  some 
cases  the  relocation  of  whole  commu- 
nities; the  modification  of  sewer  sys- 
tems so  they  will  not  act  as  conduits 
for  flood  water.  We  had  whole  neigh- 
borhoods safely  behind  levees  that 
held.  But,  the  water  came  roaring  out 
of  the  toilets  and  sinks  causing  great 
damage,  and  the  use  of  funds  by  local 
governments  for  levees  and  other  im- 
provements that  will  reduce  losses  in 
future  disasters. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  quick  adop- 
tion of  this  important  legislation  so 
that  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Midwest  can  fully  recover  from  the 
natural  disasters  that  have  recently 
beset  them. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  it  has 
been  said,  "Blessed  are  the  young,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  national  debt." 
Today,  every  child  born  in  America  in- 
herits $17,000  in  public  debt.  Today,  the 
total  Federal  income  tax  collected 
each  year  from  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  does  not  even  cover  the  interest 
paid  on  our  debt  burden.  Today,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  $3  for 
every  $2  it  collects.  This  is  the  destruc- 
tive legacy  of  a  Congress  without  cour- 
age. Our  budget  deficit  represents  a 
failure  to  lead,  and  that  failure  is  felt 
in  every  city,  in  every  community,  on 
every  farm,  and  in  every  family. 

We  clearly  need  to  restore  fiscal  in- 
tegrity and  economic  soundness  to  the 


budget  process.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Government  downsizing, 
performance,  and  accountability  act  of 
1994,  introduced  today  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  This  proposal  offers  real 
deficit  reduction  through  50  common- 
sense  recommendations  from  a  range  of 
sources,  including  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion and  Vice  President  Gore's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review. 

Other  proposals  fall  short  of  real  defi- 
cit reduction  because  they  fail  to  re- 
duce the  caps  on  discretionary  spend- 
ing. Our  plan  cuts  Federal  spending  by 
more  than  $50  billion  over  5  years  and, 
by  lowering  the  caps,  ensures  that  all 
of  the  non-defense  savings  goes  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  It  prevents  Congress 
from  using  its  timewom  tactic  of  using 
savings  from  one  program  to  spend 
more  on  another,  and  it  reduces  the 
deficit  without  raising  taxes. 

Our  bill  also  protects  the  military 
from  those  who  would  raid  its  budget 
to  fund  pet  programs.  By  reinstating 
the  defense  firewall,  this  plan  enables 
President  Clinton  to  keep  the  promise 
he  made  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Speech  not  to  cut  defense  spending  any 
further  than  he  already  has.  The  De- 
fense budget  has  already  been  cut  to 
the  bone.  We  must  end  the  practice  of 
compromising  our  national  security  to 
pay  for  the  policy  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment. 

Any  attempts  to  reduce  the  deficit 
are  incomplete  without  institutional 
reform.  The  inclusion  of  the  line  item 
veto  in  this  package  ensures  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  mortgage  our  children's  future 
through  pork-barrel  spending.  It  would 
shine  the  light  of  debate  into  the  dark 
comers  of  the  budget  process. 

This  plan  is  about  honoring  people 
who  pay  their  taxes,  lead  productive 
lives  and  are  tired  of  seeing  Govern- 
ment waste  their  hard-earned  money. 
Washington  can  reduce  the  deficit 
without  raising  taxes;  this  plan  proves 
it. 

Our  national  deficit  is  a  burden  on 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 
This  plan  eases  that  burden  through 
reasonable  cuts  and  meaningful  sav- 
ings. It  is  a  chance  for  Congress  to  act 
on  its  ardent  rhetoric  about  deficit  re- 
duction. 

FUNDING  FOR  LIHEAP  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  severe  cold  wave 
last  month  in  the  Northeast,  emer- 
gency aid  through  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  is 
clearly  needed. 

The  bill  before  us  asks  President 
Clinton  to  release  $300  million  of  the 
$600  million  available  in  contingency 
funds  for  this  program.  The  bill  also  re- 
quests that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices be  permitted  to  target  this  funding 
to  the  States  that  are  most  in  need. 

I  strongly  support  both  of  these 
goals,  and  I  commend  Senator  Byrd. 
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the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  Senator  H.'VRKIN,  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  Subcommittee,  for 
their  leadership  on  this  provision. 
These  Senators  have  been  instrumental 
in  ensuring  that  the  LIHEAP  Program 
serves  the  needs  of  low-income  fami- 
lies. This  emergency  aid  will  ease  the 
heavy  burden  of  one  of  the  coldest  win- 
ters in  recent  memory. 

We  need  this  $300  million  emergency 
appropriation,  and  we  need  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  before  this  winter 
began,  the  LIHEAP  Program  was  being 
shortchanged.  In  fiscal  year  1985.  $2.1 
billion  was  appropriated  to  LIHEAP.  In 
fiscal  year  1994.  LIHEAP  received  only 
$1.4  billion,  a  30-percent  decrease. 

In  Massachusetts,  only  27  percent  of 
those  eligible  actually  receive 
LIHEAP's  aid.  Low-income  families 
have  had  to  choose  between  heating 
their  homes  and  feeding  their  children. 
In  1992.  Boston  City  Hospital  released  a 
3-year  study  on  seasonal  changes  in 
weight  for  low-income  children  living 
in  Boston.  The  study  identified  a  rela- 
tionship that  researchers  called  the 
heat  or  eat  effect:  The  number  of  clini- 
cally underweight  children  going  to  the 
hospital's  emergency  room  increased 
dramatically  in  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  coldest  month  of 
the  winter.  According  to  the  study. 
"Ijarents  know  their  children  will 
freeze  to  death  before  they  starve  to 
death."  It  is  disgraceful  to  force  fami- 
lies to  make  such  a  choice  when  it  is  in 
our  power  to  prevent  it. 

Massachusetts  is  not  alone  in  facing 
these  urgent  problems  today.  The  Coa- 
lition of  Northeast  Governors,  rep- 
resenting the  Northeast  States  plus 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Association  of  State 
LIHEAP  Directors,  which  includes  ad- 
ministrators from  across  the  country, 
have  reported  that  many  States  will 
soon  exhaust  their  LIHEAP  funds.  The 
winter  goes  on,  but  funds  to  help  the 
poor  pay  their  energy  bills  have  dried 
up. 

This  emergency  appropriation  of  $300 
million  will  help  the  country's  poorest 
families  make  it  through  the  winter.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  action 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  re- 
scission provisions  in  title  III  of  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  3759.  On  the  one 
hand.  I  support  cuts  to  offset  spending. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  must  voice  strong 
objection  to  rescinding  funds  for  the 
Landsat  satellite  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  section  of  the  package. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1995  contains  no  funding 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  Landsat 
operations.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  no  longer 
believes  in  the  important  mission  of 
the  Landsat  satellite  to  support  global 
climate  change  research  and  national 
security. 


The  President's  National  Science  and 
Technology  Council  this  week  adopted 
a  proposal  to  construct,  launch,  and 
operate  a  Landsat  7  system.  While  not 
all  details  of  this  proposal  have  been 
completed,  it  assumes  a  transfer  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year  1994 
Landsat  funds  to  NASA  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  completion  cost  of  Landsat 
7.  After  the  launch  of  Landsat  7.  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration would  be  responsible  for 
the  system's  ground  operations,  includ- 
ing data  processing,  distribution  and 
archiving  at  the  EROS  Data  Center  in 
Garretson.  SD. 

The  Landsat  program  provides  criti- 
cal land  remote  sensing  data  for  earth 
science  research  and  a  variety  of  oper- 
ational applications  of  importance  to 
national  security  as  well  as  domestic 
and  international  use. 

We  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
considering  construction  and  launch  of 
Landsat  7  prematurely.  Earlier  this 
year.  Landsat  6  was  lost  upon  launch. 
One  earlier  satellite.  Landsat  5.  contin- 
ues to  operate,  but  it  is  beyond  its  ex- 
pected lifetime.  Data  continuity  be- 
comes a  priority  consideration  with 
the  loss  of  Landsat  6.  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  older  satellite.  If  Congress 
fails  to  commit  to  continuation  of  this 
program,  we  run  a  real  risk  of  being 
without  land  remote  sensing  data. 

NASA  is  in  the  middle  of  developing 
its  Earth  observing  system  data  infor- 
mation system,  which  depends  on 
Landsat  data.  If  we  do  not  build  and 
launch  Landsat  7.  we  will  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  trying  to  replicate  some  form 
of  the  program  within  5  years.  The  cost 
of  trying  to  build  a  new  program  will 
far  exceed  what  we  might  spend  to  con- 
tinue the  current  Landsat  program. 

The  other  body  assumes  continuation 
of  the  Landsat  program  in  its  compan- 
ion to  the  measure  we  are  considering 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  accept  the 
other  body's  support  of  Landsat  in  con- 
ference. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  SELECTED 
CROUPS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Bumpers,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, to  clarify  a  point  in  the  rescission 
package  that  may  affect  Indian  tribes 
and  needy  Indian  people  of  our  coun- 
try. The  House-passed  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contain  rescissions  directed  at 
the  Food  Donations  Program  for  Se- 
lected Groups  within  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. Can  the  chairman  expand  on  the 
report  language  which  indicates  that 
this  rescission  will  not  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  commodity  foods  available  to 
Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
clarify  this  point  for  the  distinguished 
chairman   of  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
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mittee.  The  funds  which  are  proposed  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  subcommit-  The  project  is  eligible  for  the  use  of  Fed- 

to  be  rescinded  in  the  Senate  bill  are,  tee  chairman  for  his  assistance.  I  hope  sral  aid  funds. 

in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  that  the  conferees  on  the  bill  will  be  J^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^°^^  P™^^"''  ^°^^  *"'*  ^"'"'^^ 
appropriation  that  carried  over  to  the  able  to  delete  this  project  from  the  re-  °  t^"  ^^^^1  cost  to  complete  the  project  is 
current  fiscal  year.  The  committee  has  scissions  list.  Those  unobligated  fiscal  estimated  (based  upon  preliminary  engineer- 
been  advised  that  these  funds  are  not  year  1990  balances  may  appear  to  be  ing)  at  $16,000,000.  Sources  of  funding  are  as 
needed  to  maintain   the  current  pro-  free  game  here  in  Washington,  but  the  follows: 

gram  level.  Senator  INOUYE  can  assure  people    in    Michigan   are    counting   on  Federal  funds  (80% )=12.8  million 

the  Indian  tribal  governments  and  In-  them.  Non-federal  funds  (20% )=3.2  million 

dlan  people  who  receive  such  assistance  There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip-  Mfchigan  D^iar^mSt  ^f  Tran^pom"  on  tS 

that   the  rescission  contained  in   this  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  two  private  railroad  companies,  and  affected 

measure  is  not  intended   to  diminish  Record,  as  follows:  local  governments. 

the  current  level  of  commodity  foods  monroe  R.\ilroad  Consolidation  Project.  The  federal  share  consists  of  the  balance  of 

available  to  them.  Monroe  County.  MI  the   1990   federal   grant  and   the  additional 

Mr.     LEVIN.     Madam     President,     I  i.  identify  the  State  or  other  qualified  re-  funding  sought  in  this  request,  as  follows: 

would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  clpient    responsible    for    carrying    out    the     Original  grant  balance $2,775,000 

with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  project.                                                                Present  grant  request 10.025.000 

Transportation     Appropriations     Sub-  The   Michigan    Department   of  Transpor-  t  f  i  r  h      i  r     h                         i9  nnn  nnn 

committee,  if  he  is  available,  on  a  mat-  tation  (MOOT)  will  be  responsible  for  admin-           loiai  leaerai  tunas  i/.buo.uuo 

ter  in  the  bill  before  us  istering  federal,  state  and  local  public  funds  5.  Will  there  be  private  sector  funding  for 

Mr    LAUTENBERG    I   am   happy   to  used  In  the  project:  the  City  of  Monroe  and  a  portion  of  the  project  and,  if  so,  how  much 

rii<»rii"«;<5  thP  hill  with  thP  ^Pnatnr  from  the   involved  railroads,   CN   North  America  private  sector  financing  is  being  made  avail- 

MfSan                                 Senator  from  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Consolidated  Railroad  Corpora-  able  for  the  project? 

Micnigan.  tinn  ^ronraiii  will  rarrv  nut  thP  nrniPft  A   portion   of  the  20  percent  non-federal 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  "rDScX  the  destg7s?o'p^'a?dXct  fund  match  will  be  provided  by  the  involved 

New  Jersey.  The  bill  that  the  Appro-  of  the  project,  including  the  phase  or  phases  ^\\°^^-               ,  ,.           ,,     ,, 

pnations   Committee    reported    makes  proposed  for  funding  6.  Will  the  completion  costs  for  the  project 

tangible    progress    toward    responsible  The      Monroe      Railroad      Consolidation  ^'"=^®'* ,  ^^^    amounts    requested    for    the 

deficit  reduction.  However,  I  am  con-  Project  scope  consists  of  consolidating  three  P^^t?'''  .        ,           ,  .•            »    v,      ^ 

cemed  by  one  of  the  rescissions  pro-  widely  separated  mainline  tracks  in  a  7  mile  Estimates  of  completion  costs  based  upon 

.  .     \,                  .^^       ,      ,.1.     T-.  J       1     1 „„-,.i,i„„  ™„„i tv,^ »,   n,„  r<if„  „f  preliminary  engineering  completed  thus  far 

posed  by  the  committee  for  the  Federal  long  corridor  passing  through  the  City  of  ^„dicate  costs  to  be  within  the  amount  re- 
Highway   Administration,    the   Monroe  Monroe  into  one  double  track  main.  The  ob-  Jl  . 
rail  consolidation  project.  fctives    achieved    by    consolidating    these  %.  Has  early  work,  such  a  preliminary  engi- 

The       Monroe       rail       consolidation  '^'"acKs  are.                                          ,  ,       orv  neering   and    environmenUl    analysis    been 

project  has  been  included  on  the  com-  *•.  In<='-eased   grade   crossing  safety:  The 

•  A      ,                     J                          ■,■  ^     -.r  ^  project  would  eliminate  25  of  the  31  grade  o_„n_i_o~,    „„crin=o,.ir.o.    on/i    t»io<!o   nno 

mittee's  proposed  rescission  list.   Yet,  f.rns<!inir<;  in  the  rorridor  Preliminary   engineering   and   Phase   One 

this  project  is  ready  for  construction  b.  In^eased  efficiency  of  the  street  sys-  fZZZ^''^^  ^*'^  Assessment  have  been 
and  is  important  for  southeast  Michi-  tern:  Travel  delays  on  Monroe's  street  sys-  "Twhat  is  the  proposed  schedule  and  status 
gan.  I  he  criterion  that  the  committee  tem  caused  by  the  movement  of  trains  of  work  on  the  project? 
appears  to  have  used  in  determining  if  through  the  25  crossings  to  be  closed  will  be  Preliminary  engineering,  by  Envirodyne 
a  project's  funding  should  be  rescinded  eliminated.  Engineers,  was  completed  and  presented  to 
is  whether  or  not  a  project  still  has  un-  <=.  Improved  air  quality:  Elimination  of  jocal  public  officials  and  the  railroads  in 
obligated  balance  from  before  fiscal  automobile  idling  time  at  grade  crossings  April.  1993.  The  proposed  plans  were  gen- 
year  1991.  These  balances,  in  and  of  *'!'  ^^'^^'^^  emissions.  ,^^  ^  ^  erally  endorsed  by  all  public  and  private  en- 
thPmsplvps  nrnvidp  no  indication  nf  '^-  ^'^P'^o^ed  energy  efficiency:  The  reduced  tjties  affected.  Concern  was  raised  by  a 
thP  mpH tnf»nrnprt  1°'*^^*'^'°"  °^  automobile  idling  time  at  grade  crossings  neighborhood  at  the  northern  limit  of  the 
tne  merit  o:  a  project  ^„„^„„Hatinr,  ^""^  "^"'"^  ^^^^^^  ''^^''^^^  operating  speeds  will  project  regarding  the  location  of  the  cross- 
The  Monroe  rail  consolidation  reduce  motor  fuel  consumption.  over  track  near  their  residences.  Early  in 
project  IS  ready  for  construction  and  is  e.  Enhanced  land  use/economic  develop-  1994  Envirodyne  Engineers  will  be  reUined 
important  for  southeast  Michigan.  The  ment  opportunities:  The  elimination  of  two  ^o  do  further  work  to  study  alternative 
project  is  necessary  for  economic  and  railroad  rights-of-way  through  the  city  en-  crossover  locations,  and  to  prepare  an  Envi- 
safety  reasons.  It  will  eliminate  25  pub-  hances  the  potential  uses  for  adjacent  par-  ronmental  Assessment  in  compliance  with 
lie  and  private  crossings,  substantially  eels,  and  enables  consolidation  of  properties  federal  requirements.  Once  Federal  approval 
reducing  preventable  vehicle/train  ac-  ""^°  marketable  opportunities  for  new  enter-  jg  granted,  final  design  will  commence.  The 
Cldents      Design     and     engineering     is  P"ses  and  increased  employment.  urget  year  for  construction  is  1995. 

done.  Work  has  been  delayed  only  be-  siveS'^Tht  nllghSoltoi^L\°e^^e°d°1)v°fhe  .  '•  ''  '^^  "'^f  ?  '1''"^'''  T  l""'  metropoli- 

.„„  n,„  ^„ „,, „^„  ,.,„„„  „„^„„„^n  siveness.   ine  neignoornoons  severea  oy  tne  tan    and/or    State    transportation    improve- 

cause  the  overall  costs  were  underesti-  rights-of-way  to  be  eliminated  will  be  recon-  n^ent  plan(s),  and  if  so.  scheduled  for  fund- 
mated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  nected:  dwellings  now  adjacent  to  the  tracks  jng? 

description  of  the  project  prepared  by  will  become  more  desirable  and  livable,  im-  The   project   is   included   in   the  regional 

the  Michigan  Department  of  Transpor-  proving  the  quality  of  housing  stock  In  the  transportation    improvement   program    pre- 

tation  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow-  area.  pared  by  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of 

ing  my  remarks.  ^-    Improved    economics    for    rail    freight  Governments,  and  therefore  is  included,  by 

Madam  President    I  know  that  with-  movement:  The  railroad  companies'  costs  of  reference,   in   the  state   transporUtion  im- 

out  an  offset  it  would  be  difficult  to  crossing  and  signal  maintenance,  as  well  as  provement  program. 

remedv  this  on  the  floor  rieht  now   but  ''^'"'"^y  exposure  will  be  eliminated  for  the  10.  Is  the  project  considered  by  SUte  and/ 

remedy  this  on  the  uoorrignt  now.  out  25  crossings   to   be   closed:   mainline   track  or  regional  transportation  officials  as  criti- 

I  would  ask   the   Senator  if  he  would  maintenance  costs  will  be  shared  by  two  rail-  cal  to  their  needs'' 

work  in  conference  to  preserve  the  un-  road  companies.  The  project  is  seen  as  very  important  by 

obligated  balances  for  this  project.  a  special  Federal  appropriation  of  $2,975  local,  state,  and  federal  officials. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  appreciate  the  million  received  in  FY  1990  has  been  used  to  11.  Why  have  SUte  and/or  regional  trans- 
Senator  bringing  these  facts  to  my  at-  accomplish  feasibility  and  preliminary  engi-  portation  officials  not  given  this  project  suf- 
tention.  I  have  no  intention  of  pulling  neering  studies.  The  remaining  existing  ficient  priority  to  obtain  funding  through 
the  rug  out  from  under  those  projects  funding  will  be  used  to  finance  preparation  the  normal  ISTEA  funding  process? 
that  are  ready  to  go  I  can  assure  the  °^  ^^^  Environmental  Assessment,  comple-  State,  regional,  and  local  transportation 
t^BTiatnr  frnm  Mirhipan  that  T  will  kppn  '''°"  "'"  ''*"*^  design,  and  a  small  portion  of  officials  have  identified  the  importance  of 
oenator  irom  wiicmgan  ^^0.1,1  wiii  Keep  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  construction.  New  federal  this  project.  The  department  has  delayed  the 
in  mind  nis  concerns  ana  tne  iniorma-  funding  is  sought  for  the  remaining  con-  development  of  many  needed  projects  due  to 
tion  he  has  provided  as  the  conference  struction  costs.  inadequate  funding  levels,  from  both  federal 
committee  considers  the  proposed  re-  3.  Is  the  project  eligible  for  the  use  of  Fed-  authorizations  and  sUte  transportation  rev- 
scissions,  eral-aid  funds?  enues. 
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12.  Has  the  proposed  project  encountered, 
or  is  it  likely  to  encounter,  any  significant 
opposition  or  other  obstacles  based  on  envi- 
ronmental or  other  types  of  concerns? 

Public  presentation  of  the  preliminary  en- 
gineering report  in  April.  1993,  generated  a 
concern  regarding  location  of  the  northern 
crossover  track.  This  concern  will  be  ad- 
dressed as  the  project  moves  to  final  design. 
There  Is  strong  local  citizen  support  for  the 
project.  Environmental  impacts,  if  any.  will 
be  identified  as  a  result  of  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  to  be  undertaken  in  1994. 

13.  How  will  the  project  objectives  be  at- 
tained? 

The  project  objectives  will  be  attained 
through  a  project  steering  committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  each  affected 
local  government,  the  two  railroads,  and 
M«DOT.  The  committee  has  functioned  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  since  before  the  first  federal 
grant  was  obtained,  and  accounts  for  the 
consensus  already  existing  on  the  consolida- 
tion plan  for  which  preliminary  engineering 
has  been  completed. 

Through  the  continuous  communication 
afforded  by  the  steering  committee,  the  com- 
plex technical,  operational,  and  staging  as- 
pects of  the  project  will  be  effectively  man- 
aged, bringing  about  as  smooth  a  transition 
as  possible  from  current  operations  to  joint 
operations  in  one  corridor. 

14.  Describe  the  economic,  energy  effi- 
ciency, environmental,  congestion  mitiga- 
tion and  safety  effects  associated  with  com- 
pletion of  the  project. 

See  #2. 

15.  Will  the  project  require  an  additional 
investment  in  other  infrastructure  projects? 
If  so,  how  will  these  projects  be  funded? 

This  project  is  a  complete  project  in  and  of 
itself.  However,  its  design  would  permit  fu- 
ture rail  consolidation  continuing  from  the 
north  limits  of  this  project  in  northern  Mon- 
roe (bounty  to  the  downriver  area  of  metro- 
politan Detroit.  Funding  for  such  future 
work  is  not  being  sought  at  this  time. 

16.  In  lieu  of  the  proposed  project,  what 
other  transportation  strategies  have  been 
considered  by  State  and  local  transportation 
officials? 

A  1989  feasibility  study  recommended  a 
consolidation  scheme  retaining  two  of  the 
three  track  sets.  A  subsequent  consultant 
study  performed  by  Envirodyne  Engineers. 
Inc.  found  that  with  proper  design,  utiliza- 
tion of  only  one  rail  right-of-way  through 
Monroe  could  provide  a  level  of  utility  to 
each  railroad  equal  to  that  currently  exist- 
ing. (That  study  indicated  that  such  an  api- 
proach  would  incur  less  than  a  10  percent 
cost  increase  over  the  two-track  approach 
while  allowing  the  closure  of  an  additional 
eight  area  grade  crossings.)  If  the  project 
under  consideration  is  not  approved  for  fed- 
eral funding,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  rail  con- 
solidation (i.e.,  the  elimination  of  main  line 
rail  corridors)  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
Monroe  area. 

17.  Is  the  authorization  requested  an  in- 
crease to  a  previously  authorized  amount  for 
this  project,  or  would  this  be  the  first  au- 
thorization for  this  project?  Has  this  project 
previously  received  federal  funding,  commit- 
ments regarding  future  federal  funding  (such 
as  an  LOI  or  Full  Funding  Agreement),  or 
appropriations? 

This  request  is  for  the  funding  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  original  federal  grant  in  1990, 
to  carry  the  project  from  preliminary  engi- 
neering through  construction. 

18.  If  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  are  not 
made  available  for  the  project,  would  you 
support  general  fund  revenues  for  it? 


General  fund  revenues  would  be  acceptable 
for  the  advancement  of  this  project. 
northridge  earthquake 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  dam- 
age caused  by  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake has  severely  impacted  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods.  Until  repairs 
and  reconstruction  of  damaged  facili- 
ties are  completed.  California  will  need 
to  implement,  over  time,  the  necessary 
transportation  management  strategies 
to  maximize  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods. 

Transportation  management  strate- 
gies—including but  not  limited  to  con- 
struction of  detours  and  modifications 
to  existing  roads  to  increase  transpor- 
tation capacities  including  develop- 
ment of  High  Occupancy  Vehicle  facili- 
ties, motorist  and  public  information 
systems,  upgrading  and  increasing 
transit  services,  including  increased 
bus,  rail  and  van  pooling  services  and 
implementation  of  an  intermodal 
emergency  universal  transit  pass — are 
critical  to  providing  alternative  serv- 
ices to  those  services  that  were  lost 
with  the  damage  to  the  transportation 
system.  Many  of  these  activities  are 
similar  to  activities  implemented  fol- 
lowing the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in 
1989. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
issued  a  memorandum  on  April  20,  1989, 
providing  guidance  for  Federal  funding 
eligibility  for  traffic  management  ac- 
tivities. That  guidance  provided  that 
many  of  the  strategies  being  used 
would  be  eligible  for  normal  Federal 
funding  as  well  as  day-to-day  oper- 
ations for  highway  advisory  radio  and 
freeway  service  patrols  during  highway 
construction. 

H.R.  3759,  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  does  not 
specifically  address  the  issue  of  traffic 
management  strategies  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  these  transpor- 
tation management  activities  for 
Emergency  Relief  Program  funding  are 
eligible  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Program  to  restore  essential  traffic 
service  until  such  time  as  repairs  and 
reconstruction  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, damaged  by  the  earthquake,  are 
completed  and  reopened  to  traffic.  Is 
this  the  understanding  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  Senator  Boxer's  as- 
sessment that  activities  to  restore  es- 
sential traffic  services  are  eligible  ac- 
tivities under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Program  and  I  urge  FHWA  to  move 
quickly  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  Chairman  LAU- 
TENBERG for  this  clarification  and  his 
support. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sympathies  to  the 
people  of  southern  California.  The  dev- 
astating earthquake  which  shook  the 


Los  Angeles  area  last  month  has  left 
many  people  dead  or  injured  and  thou- 
sands of  others  homeless.  I  intend  to 
support  this  emergency  supplemental 
which  will  provide  desperately  needed 
relief  not  only  to  the  victims  of  this 
tragic  earthquake,  but  also  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Midwest  floods  and  the  un- 
usually bitter  cold  temperatures  that 
various  regions  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing my  home  State  of  Main,  have  expe- 
rienced this  winter. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation includes  the  directive  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  release  $300  million  in 
emergency  funds  from  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
[LIHEAP).  It  is  up  to  President  Clinton 
to  declare  an  emergency  and  release 
these  funds,  but  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  support  our  call  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

As  we  all  know,  the  winter  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly 
in  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, has  been  unusually  cold  and 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  In  Maine, 
temperatures  have  been  well  below 
freezing  for  many  weeks. 

Let  me  indicate  just  how  dire  the  sit- 
uation is  for  some  of  Maine's  residents. 
In  Washington  and  Hancock  Counties, 
among  Maine's  poorest  counties,  the 
average  LIHEAP  benefit  is  now  only 
$182  for  the  whole  winter,  a  reduction 
of  $166  from  last  year's  level.  Benefits 
for  many  households  who  heat  with  oil, 
kerosene  or  wood  range  from  $48  to  $120 
for  the  entire  winter.  As  you  can  imag- 
ine, this  benefit  level  cannot  possibly 
assist  the  poor  in  meeting  the  energy 
costs  they  face  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
lentless winter  weather.  Of  those  re- 
ceiving benefits  in  this  area.  74  percent 
have  incomes  below  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  guidelines,  with  the  remaining 
26  percent  with  incomes  between  101 
and  150  percent  of  poverty  guidelines. 

It  is  critical  that  emergency  fuel 
funds  set  aside  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Labor/Health  and  Human  Services  ap- 
propriations bill  be  released  imme- 
diately in  order  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance to  these  needy  citizens.  It  is  for 
precisely  this  situation  that  emergency 
funds  were  allocated  by  Congress  in 
last  year's  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  take  the  appro- 
priate action  and  release  the  funds  to 
needy  areas  like  Maine. 

I  also  want  to  speak  to  the  issue  of 
how  we  fund  disaster  relief.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  my  view,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  natural  dis- 
asters which  strike  without  warning 
and  leave  people  desperate  for  such 
basic  necessities  as  food  and  shelter. 
Madam  President,  my  own  State  of 
Maine  suffered  the  aftermaths  of  three 
natural  disasters  in  1991  alone,  causing 
substantial  damage  to  public  roads  and 
bridges  and  private  property  through- 
out the  State.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
begin  to  seriously  address  the  Federal 
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budget  deficit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  running  deficits  for 
more  than  two  decades.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  continue  to  ask 
Americans  to  pay  higher  taxes  in  an  ef- 
fort to  tackle  the  deficit,  but  Ameri- 
cans want  Congress  and  the  President 
to  cut  spending  first. 

Since  1988,  Congress  has  approved  six 
disaster  relief  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
considering  today.  While  no  one  dis- 
putes the  need  for  this  relief  to  the  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters,  these  meas- 
ures have  increased  our  Federal  budget 
deficit  by  more  than  $17  billion.  The 
number  of  natural  disasters  nationwide 
has  increased  in  recent  years  and  so 
has  the  cost  of  these  disasters  as  is  evi- 
denced by  both  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
the  earthquake  in  California.  The  early 
estimates  for  the  California  earth- 
quake range  between  $15  and  $30  bil- 
lion. 

While  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  provide  as- 
sistance to  disaster  victims  in  times  of 
catastrophic  disasters,  and  do  so  expe- 
ditiously, I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
also  face  our  fiscal  responsibilities.  If 
we  do  not  begin  to  address  the  deficit 
now,  the  problem  will  only  worsen  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  As 
a  result,  I  support  the  language  in  this 
legislation  urging  the  creation  of  a  bi- 
partisan task  force  to  look  at  the  issue 
of  how  to  pay  for  disaster  relief  in  the 
future.  During  the  Senate's  debate  on 
this  legislation,  I  also  supported 
amendments  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
bill  with  spending  cuts  in  other  Federal 
programs  and  find  an  alternative  way 
to  finance  disaster  assistance  in  the  fu- 
ture. Unfortunately,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  adopt  these  amendments. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  I  again 
want  to  express  my  sympathies  to  the 
residents  of  southern  California  as  they 
begin  the  difficult  process  of  trying  to 
rebuild  their  lives  in  the  aftermath  of 
what  may  be  the  worst  natural  disaster 
this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Madam  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  provide  much-need- 
ed aid  to  the  thousands  of  victims  of 
the  Northridge,  CA  earthquake,  and  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Byrd, 
for  moving  this  legislation  so  quickly. 

All  of  America  was  gripped  by  the  6.6 
earthquake  that  struck  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 17.  We  watched  with  horror  how 
people  had  lost  their  homes,  their  com- 
munities, and  in  57  instances,  their 
very  lives,  because  of  this  act  of  na- 
ture. Now  is  the  time  to  get  aid  to 
those  victims  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

FEMA  tells  us  that  its  disaster  relief 
fund  is  very  close  to  running  dry.  That 
means  that  FEMA  will  have  to  with- 
hold providing  aid  to  all  disaster  vic- 
tims— not  just  in  California  but  also 
victims    in    the    Midwest    and    other 


States  which  have  had  major  disas- 
ters— until  this  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

Madam  President,  the  Northridge 
quake  is  the  costliest  major  natural 
disaster  in  modern  American  history. 
This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to 
helping  people  recover  from  that  trag- 
edy. 

The  amounts  provided  in  the  VA- 
HUD  chapter  reflect  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

FEMA:  for  FEMA  disaster  relief,  the 
bill  provides  $4.7  billion.  In  addition, 
the  administration  recently  released 
$408  million  in  contingency  funds,  for  a 
total  of  over  $5  billion. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  infra- 
structure repair,  emergency  transpor- 
tation requirements,  individual  and 
family  grants,  hazard  mitigation,  and 
other  disaster-related  needs. 

The  bill  also  includes  $15  million  for 
a  post-earthquake  investigation. 

HUD:  For  HUD,  the  bill  includes  $825 
million  for  various  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs.  For  as- 
sisted housing  account,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $225  million.  Of  that,  $200  million 
will  be  allocated  for  section  8  housing 
rental  subsidies  for  low-income  fami- 
lies affected  by  the  southern  California 
earthquake.  This  will  help  provide 
housing  for  an  estimated  10,000  families 
for  up  to  18  months.  Most  of  the  assist- 
ance will  be  used  to  aid  families  whose 
annual  earnings  are  at  or  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  median  income  for  the 
greater  Los  Angeles  area.  An  addi- 
tional $25  million  will  be  allocated  for 
the  modernization  of  public  housing 
projects  damaged  in  the  earthquake. 

For  the  flexible  subsidy  fund,  the  bill 
provides  $100  million.  These  funds  will 
provide  money  to  replace  or  rehabili- 
tate federally-insured  and/or  -assisted 
multifamily  housing  projects  damaged 
by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
southern  California.  The  Department's 
initial  estimate  indicates  that  68  of  151 
projects  located  within  the  earthquake 
zone,  roughly  45  percent  of  federally-in- 
sured and/or  assisted  inventory,  were 
affected  by  the  quake. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  lan- 
guage to  increase  the  flexibility  of 
FHA  programs  for  victims  of  the  south- 
ern California  earthquake.  These  provi- 
sions were  not  recommended  by  the 
House  because  of  concerns  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  legislative  in  nature. 

And  finally,  for  the  CDBG  program, 
the  bill  provides  $500  million.  These 
funds  will  be  disbursed  to  entitled  com- 
munities, and  the  State  of  California, 
for  expenses  resulting  from  immediate 
and  long-term  efforts  to  recover  from 
the  January  1994  southern  California 
earthquake.  Up  to  $75  million  of  those 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  HOME 
program  for  expenses  resulting  from 
the  earthquake. 

VA:  The  bill  provides  $66.6  million  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Together  with  $7  million  in  unspent 
disaster  funds  provided  to  the  Depart- 


ment in  a  fiscal  year  1992  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  act, 
there  will  be  $73.6  million  available  to 
VA. 

These  funds  are  needed  for  patient  re- 
lated expenses  at  six  of  California's  VA 
facilities,  including  Sepulveda  and 
West  Los  Angeles.  There  was  extensive 
damage  at  the  Sepulveda  facility,  re- 
quiring the  facility  to  be  closed  and  all 
patients  to  be  moved  to  other  medical 
facilities.  The  funds  provided  will  pay 
for  cleanup  and  minor  repairs,  trans- 
porting patients,  additional  patient 
workload,  contract  personnel,  and 
other  expenses. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  budget  offsets 
for  this  supplemental  appropriation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  the 
victims  of  this  tragedy  wait  for  aid 
while  Congress  haggles  over  budget 
cuts.  We  did  not  ask  the  victims  of 
Hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew,  or  Iniki  to 
do  that.  We  did  not  ask  those  who  suf- 
fered from  Loma  Prieta  to  do  that.  And 
last  summer,  when  floods  affected  nine 
different  States  in  the  Midwest,  we  did 
not  do  that. 

KERREY-GRAHAM  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Madam  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Kerrey  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  contains  spe- 
cific spending  cuts  that  could  save  the 
Government  almost  $95  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

I  will  not  speak  for  long  today. 
Madam  President.  We  have  had  enough 
speeches  about  cutting  spending.  It  is 
time  for  action. 

We  all  like  to  talk  specifically  about 
our  ideas  for  spending  Government 
money,  but  when  it  comes  time  to  talk 
about  reducing  the  deficit,  we  suddenly 
get  vague.  We  are  all  against  the  defi- 
cit— in  abstract.  We  are  all  against 
wasteful  Government  spending— if  we 
do  not  go  into  details  about  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  wasteful.  But  there 
aren't  many  who  want  to  stand  up  here 
and  talk  specifically  about  what  pro- 
grams we  would  cut.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Kerrey,  and  the  bipartisan  groups 
of  Senators  who  support  this  plan,  for 
doing  just  that. 

And  not  only  is  this  amendment  spe- 
cific. It  is  also  even-handed.  It  cuts  en- 
titlements, defense,  and  domestic 
spending.  No  one  group,  State,  or  inter- 
est bears  the  brunt  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  this  package. 

And  because  the  cuts  in  this  package 
are  numerous  and  specific,  there  are 
some  items  I  support  strongly,  like  the 
proposal  to  cut  Senators'  pay  by  5  per- 
cent. And  there  are  some  items  I  wish 
were  nc^  in  the  package,  like  the  re- 
duction in  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
But  I  support  the  entire  package  be- 
cause I  understand — and  I  hope  the  en- 
tire Senate  understands — that  we  will 
not  pass  significant  spending  cuts  until 
we  are  all  willing  to  accept  some  cuts 
that  hurt. 

In  the  past.  Madam  President,  too 
often  we  treated  Government  spending 
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a^  if  it  were  a  reward  for  winning  pub-     $1,109,000,000  in  loan  authority,  the  same  as  addition  to  the  Committee  has  recommended 

lie  office.  We  spent  taxpayer  money  as     'he  Presidents  request.  These  funds  are  bro-  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  President 

if  it  were  our  own.  Now  it  is  time  to     ^^^  ''°*"  *^  follows:  for  mandatory  items, 
treat    Government    spending    as    a    re-     Committee  bill,   total   ap-  Mandatory   items   include   $698,000,000   for 

sponsibility  of  public  office.  We  have  to        propriations '$10,019,150,000  veterans      compensation      and      pensions; 

start  soendine  taxnaver  mnnpv  a<»  if  if     Emergency  appropriations  (9,069.150.000)  $103,200,000  for  veterans  readjustment  bene- 

belonged  to  the  tlxSlere  who  worked     Contingency        appropria-  fits:  and  $61,400,000  for  advances  to  the  unem- 

harrt  fnr  it  taxpayers  who  worked        ^_^^J^^  (950.000.000)  ployment  trust  fund. 

nara  lor  It  Loan  authority  1.109.000.000         The  discretionary  items  included  represent 

I  am  glad  the  President  has  sent  us  a  '  includes  subsidy  appropriations  of  J254  750  ooo  salaries  and  expense  items  in  various  agen- 
budget  that  brings  the  deficit  down— at  Major  items  in  this  bill  include-  '^^^^-  ^^^^^  discretionary  appropriations  are 
least  for  the  next  5  years.  But  we  have  prw.  Hi=oe»»..  ..^i-  r  ,..,~,«««„^  ^"  accommodated  within  each  subcommit- 
got  to  do  more.  By  the  year  2000,  our  Smalt "bSs^  Adminis'  "''"^'^•'^  ^ee  s  602(b)  allocation  and  are  more  than  off- 
deficit  will   still   be   over  $200  billion.        traUonmlL's"  r  loaTs?"           1.109.000.000  "r.'fe '"/"l^ccornJ^l'o'^V  General   Ac 

.r/ft'  r''  *'*''"  '"^^".'^ ^  r""°?-  '"     iTT?''r •  •, 165.000,000  counting  Offfceffom'the  enactment  of  fhe 

this  the  legacy  we  want  to  leave  to  a     Student    financial    assist-  Congressional     Budget    and     Impoundment 

new  generation?  Is  overwhelming  debt     ^^^^, 80.000.000  Control  Act  of  1974  through  September  20 

piling  up  year  after  year  a  record  we     federal-aid  highways.  1993.  Presidents  have  proposed  rescissions  to- 

can  be  proud  of?  No.  The  answer  is  no.        emergency    relief    (trust  taling  $69,629,034,690.  of  which  $21,585,250,366 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  action.  Now        rf"„!,"„ •' ■;: ^'^•^•???  ^^''^  agreed  to  by  Congress.  In  addition,  over 

is  the   time   to  start  paying  back   the        c"nUng\'ncy'"apprpria:  <^^'<^-<^'  ^his  same  period,  congressionally  initiated 

trillions  we  have  borrowed  from  future  tions  "^"^    "^  (400  000  000)  Tnt.rr±'u  ^««^'^!°"«  ^°^'  $67,114,961,718. 

generations.    Now   is    the   time    to   cut     VA      major     construction  '^'^■°^'^*  ovt^ thir^^'od":i9^5^rS  llZZTX 

spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup-        projects    45.600.000  1993)  equal   $88,700,212,085    or  $19  07i  177  395 

port  the  Kerrey  amendment.  VA  medical  care  .........  21,000.000  more  spending  cuts  than  have  been  requested 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND  "™    annual    contnbution  by  Presidents. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  The  language  con-     nS^^^^^^^^^:.  ^ZZ  J^^S^^^Jor^^u^^S^j:;. 

S'.o'r^r,invfn'    f^^'^H^'^    Statement     community      development  TeiZlZZ%"^leTi^Zn^iS'£?^ 

accompanying    this    bill    contained    in        block  grants  5OO.0O0.0OO  in  budget  authority.  On  February  7.  1994  the 

title  II,  under  the  "Federal  Buildings     Unanticipated   needs,   con-  President   submitted   additional   rescissions 

Fund"  heading,   in  no  way  supersedes        tingency  appropriations  550.000.000  bringing  the  total  of  the  Presidents  rescis- 

or  alters  the  actions  taken  by  the  En-     "apartment  of  Defense,  hu-  gjo,,  requests  to  $3,172,183,170  for  fiscal  year 

vironment  and  Public  Works  Commit-     nJ^^rt^J^rnfT''*"^   "  •  1198.300,000  1994. 

tee  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  XdwTst  noodlng  '^  435500000  ''*'"  '*",  ^  '''^'■'"'  recommends  rescis- 
funds  for  certain  GSA  building  projects  Federri  ad  highways'  ^"^-^'^  s.ons  totaling  $3,442,677^882  in  discretionary 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  "vLr^  1994  'lomi  ^'rleta  ..'^':"T.  315.000.000  iTZ/TZes.fa  .rTl'^JlnT'^l 
Treasury  Appropriations  Act.  For  Earthquake  Situ.ation  bill  as  reported  contains  rescissions  in  the 
those  projects  where  fiscal  year  1994  in  the  predawn  of  January  17.  1994.  an  Jurisdiction  of  12  subcommittees, 
funds  were  appropriated  but  for  which  earthquake  shook  southern  California  caus-  While  approving,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  sub- 
a  prospectus  was  not  approved  by  the  ing  massive  upheaval  to  many  homes,  infra-  stantial  amount  of  rescissions  requested,  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com-  structure,  and  the  nerves  of  the  residents  Committee  also  recommends  a  number  of  re- 
mittee, the  funds  cannot  be  expended  "s*''  ^^^  epicenter  at  Northridge  in  Los  An-  scissions  not  requested  by  the  President.  In 
by  the  General  Services  Administra-  ^^'^^  County.  Upon  receiving  initial  reports  ^^"^^  instances,  these  congressionally  initi- 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  nrovisinn^;  °^  ^^^  damage  and  destruction  caused  by  the  ^^^d  rescissions  are  to  be  derived  from  gen- 
of  Pihlfr  Tlw^nt79'^  nntn^^^^^  1"^''^  th^  President  made  available  pre-  eral  categories  of  spending  for  various  agen- 
oi  r-uDiic  L.aw  luj-i^j,  until  such  au-  viously  appropriated  emergency  contingency  <^'^s  "^l^^^e  appropriations  are  not  earmarked 
thonzation  is  approved.  funds  of  $140,000,000  on  January  19.  1994,  so  ^^  ^^^  Congress,  but  are  administered  by  the 
Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask  that  help  could  begin  to  now  immediately,  various  agencies  under  authority  delegated 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explana-  On  January  22.  1994,  an  additional  $143,000,000  ^°  ^^^"^  '"  appropriations  acts.  This  delega- 
tory  statement  of  the  recommenda-  •"  previously  appropriated  emergency  con-  '''°"  °^  authority  to  the  executive  branch  is 
tions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap-  tingency  funds  was  made  available  by  the  necessary  because  there  are  literally  thou- 
propriations  on  H.R.  3759  be  printed  in  President.  sands  of  applicants  for  grants  for  many  Fed- 
the  Record  ^^^^'^  receiving  reports  from  local.  State  ^'^*'  Programs.  Congress  is  in  no  position  to 
ThoT-c  Hoi"r„r  „o  ^K<»^*^i^„  fv,  ^  »  Officials  as  well  as  members  of  his  Cabinet  review  and  act  upon  these  grant  requests. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  the  President  made  an  initial  request  for  ad-  Rather,  the  authority  to  carefully  screen  ap- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ditional  emergency  Federal  assistance  total-  P''cants  for  Federal  funds  so  as  to  avoid 
Record,  as  follows:  ing  $6.I78.405,000  on  January  26,  1994.  After  wasteful  and  unnecessary  spending  and  to 
Explanatory  statement  of  the  rec-  further  reports  from  the  field  and  more  re-  approve  only  those  grants  which  are  of  na- 
OMMENDATiONS  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  cent  estimates  of  the  damage  the  President  Clonal  importance,  rests  with  the  executive 
ON   APPROPRLATIONS   ON   H.R.   3759.   MAKING     forwarded  a  further  request  of  $3,540,745,000  branch. 

EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS     'n  emergency  aid  on  January  31.  1994.  Of  this  Emergency  Designation 

FOR  THE  fiscal  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.     request  $1,591,945,000  IS  for  the  additional  ex-        Pursuant  to  the  President's  request,  the 

1994,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES.  penses    of    the    Los    Angeles    earthquake;  Committee  recommends  language  designat- 

The    Committee    on    Appropriations,     to     Sl-i38.300.000    is    for   unbudgeted    and    unex-  ing  all  disaster  relief  funds  in  this  bill  as 

which  was  referred  the  bill  (H  R   3759)  mak-     P^^^^'^  Department  of  Defense  humanitarian  emergency  requirements  under  the  terms  of 

ing  emergency  supplemental  appropriations     f"*^   peacekeeping  activities;   $435,500,000   is  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  Under  this 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.     ^°''  expenses  related  to  last  summers  Hoods  act,   appropriations  that  are  designated  as 

and  for  other  purposes,  reported  the  same  to     '"  ^^^  Midwest;  and  $315,000,000  is  for  high-  emergency  requirements  by  both  the  Presi- 

the  Senate  with  an  amendment,  and  submits     *^^  repairs  resulting  from  the  Loma  Prieta  dent  and  the  Congress  are  counted  as  auto- 

the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  its     earthquake.  Therefore,   the  Committee  has  matic  increases  to  the  discretionary  spend- 

recommendations  considered     requests    from    the    President  ing  limits. 

Rii  I  Hif-Hi  irirr«  *^*'^'^  '^°''*'  $9-719,150,000.  The  emergency  designations  in  this  bill  are 

"        .  Title  //.-On   February  7  and  8.   1994.   the  consistent  with  past  special  disaster  relief 

Title  /.—The  Committee  is  recommending     President  submitted  fiscal  year  1994  supple-  appropriations— in  1993  to  cover  the  disaster 

fiscal  year  1994  emergency  supplemental  ap-     mental  budget  requests  totaling  costs  caused  by  extensive   fiooding  in   the 

propriations    to   cover   emergency   expenses     $1,579,698,000.    of   which   $862,600,000   are    for  upper  Mississippi  River  area;  and  in  1992  to 

primarily  arising  from  the  consequences  of     mandatory  items.  The  bill  recommended  to  cover  the  costs  caused  by  other  natural  dis- 

the  January  17,  1994,  earthquake  in  southern     the  Senate  includes  discretionary  appropria-  asters,  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew.  Hurricane 

California.  The  Committee  recommendation     tions      of     $115,714,000.      a      reduction      of  Iniki.  Hurricane  Bob.  the  devastating  fires  in 

totals  $10,019,150,000  in  budget  authority  and     $601,384,000  below  the  President's  request.  In  Oakland,  CA,  and  the  SUte  of  Washington- 
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the  Northeastern  storm  that  ravaged  the 
New  England  area;  and  agricultural  disasters 
such  as  the  California  freeze,  the  Red  River 
Valley,  TX,  floods,  the  Kansas  drought,  the 
Minnesota/Iowa  excessive  rainfall,  the 
Southeastern  States  drought,  and  the  Lou- 
isiana/Texas freeze. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  made  emergency 
appropriations  in  1991  at  the  request  of  the 
President  to  meet  over  S1,100.(X)0,000  in  inter- 
national commitments  and  humanitarian 
needs  such  as  aid  to  Kurdish  refugees  and 
economic  support  payments  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Israel. 

Prior  to  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act, 
special  emergency  bills  were  enacted  be- 
tween 1980  and  1990  for  large  domestic  and 
international  disasters  such  as  the  Loma 
Prleta  earthquake.  Hurricane  Hugo,  the 
Mount  St.  Helen's  volcanic  eruption,  African 
famine  relief,  and  Italian  earthquakes.  These 
needs  were  all  financed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  this  bill. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  note  that 
while  circumstances  justify  these  expendi- 
tures, the  Congress  has  had  an  excellent 
overall  record  in  controlling  discretionary 
spending.  In  total,  over  the  first  4  years  of 
the  discretionary  spending  limits  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $36,954,000,000  less 
than  allowed  under  the  statutory  caps  for 
discretionary  spending. 

Total  discretionary  appropriations — budget 
authority  compared  to  budget  caps 
Fiscal  year: 

1991   -$209,000,000 

1992  -7,649.000.000 

1993  -16,262.000,000 

1994  -12,834.000,000 


Total -36.954.000,000 

TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

watershed  and  flood  prevention 

operations 

1994  appropriation  to  date $241,965,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  340,500,000 

House  allowance  340,500,000 

Committee  recommendation  340,500,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$340,500,000  for  the  Emergency  Watershed 
Protection  Program  through  the  'Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations"  account. 
This  amount  is  the  same  as  the  House  allow- 
ance and  the  budget  estimate. 

These  funds  will  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  areas  damaged  by  the  Midwest 
floods,  the  southern  California  earthquake, 
and  other  natural  disasters  to  safeguard 
lives  and  property.  For  the  affected  Mid- 
western States,  funds  would  be  used  to  repair 
levees  and  other  flood-retarding  structures, 
as  well  as  to  allow  additional  enrollments 
into  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Reserve  Pro- 
gram from  willing  landowners.  In  California, 
funds  would  be  used  for  erosion  control  in 
areas  affected  by  the  recent  fires. 

In  addition,  bill  language  provides  that  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
made  available  where  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary is  agriculture  and  agribusiness  re- 
gardless of  drainage  size. 

The  entire  amount  requested  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  President  and  is  herein  des- 


ignated  by  Congress  as  an   emergency   re- 
quirement pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 
emergency  conservation  program 


authorizes  the  SBA  natural  resources  or 
Tree  Planting  Program.  This  amendment 
provides  priority  to  applicants  that  have 
been  impacted  by  major  disasters  during  the 
previous  3  years. 

CHAPTER  3 


1994  appropriation  to  date DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 


1994  supplemental  estimate  $25,000,000 

House  allowance  25,000,000 

Committee  recommendation  25,000,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  $25,000,000  for 
the  Emergency  Conservation  Program.  This 
amount  is  the  same  as  the  House  allowance 
and  the  budget  estimate. 

These  funds  will  provide  additional  cost- 
share  assistance  to  eligible  producers  for  the 
repair  of  farmland  damaged  by  the  1993  flood- 
ing in  the  nine  affected  Midwestern  States. 

The  entire  amount  requested  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  President  and  is  herein  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
COMMODITY  Credit  Corporation 

The  Committee  concurs  with  House  bill 
language  to  provide  that  funds  previously 
made  available  for  disaster  assistance  may 
be  used  for  orchard  and  nursery  crops  af- 
fected by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  and 
other  natural  disasters. 

The  Committee  recommends  bill  language 
designating  the  use  of  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses an  emergency  and  making  the  use  of 
funds  for  such  purposes  available  only  to  the 
extent  the  President  designates  such  use  an 
emergency  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  Committee  recommends  bill  language 
allowing  papayas  to  be  treated  like  other 
crops  damaged  by  1992  disasters,  and  speci- 
fies that  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is  an 
emergency  requirement  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  Administration 

DISASTER  loans  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

1994  appropriation  to  date  "$216,101,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  309.750,000 

House  allowance  309,750.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    309,750.000 

I  Of  this  amount.  S140.000.000  was  provided  as  con- 
tingency appropriations. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $309,750,000  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  [SBA]  "Disaster 
Loans  Program"  account.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  level  requested  by  the  President  and 
provided  in  the  House  allowance.  Of  the 
funds  recommended,  $254,750,000  provides 
credit  subsidies  for  disaster  loans  and 
$55,000,000  supports  related  administrative 
and  processing  expanses.  Under  current  0MB 
credit  subsidy  rates,  the  appropriation  will 
support  an  additional  $1,109,000,000  in  SBA 
disaster  loans  for  businesses  and  home- 
owners. In  conjunction  with  existing  contin- 
gency appropriations  which  the  administra- 
tion recently  released,  a  total  of  $1,500,000,000 
in  SBA  disaster  loans  will  be  available  to  as- 
sist in  the  recovery  from  the  Los  Angeles 
earthquake. 

The  Committee  also  has  agreed  to  bill  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  which  amends 
section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  which 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 

The  President  requested  emergency  fiscal 
year  1994  supplemental  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $1,198,300,000  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  These  funds  are  requested  to 
cover  urgent,  unbudgeted,  and  unforeseen  ex- 
penses of  the  Department's  humanitarian  re- 
lief and  peacekeeping  operations  in  and 
around  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Southwest  Asia, 
and  Haiti. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,198,300,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  military  personnel,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  procurement  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  amount  is  the 
same  as  that  requested  by  the  President  and 
provided  by  the  House. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  only  in- 
cremental costs  associated  with  ongoing  hu- 
manitarian, peacekeeping,  and  peace  enforc- 
ing  operations   of  the   Department,    in   the 
amounts  and  for  the  purposes  listed  below: 
—Soma/ia.— $424,100,000  is  provided  to  sus- 
tain United  States  military  operations  in 
and  around  Somalia  through  the  planned 
departure  date  of  March  31.  1994.  Funds 
will    be    made   available    to    the    Army, 
Navy,   and   Air   Force   for  combat   pay, 
equipment  operations  and  repair,  equip- 
ment purchases,  and  other  logistics  sup- 
port. 
—Bosnia.— $276,700,000   is   recommended    to 
cover  the  full  fiscal  year  1994  costs  of 
supply  airdrops,  hospital  operations,  and 
other  support  activities  associated  with 
United    States   humanitarian   efforts   in 
Bosnia.  These  funds  also  will  be  used  to 
support  U.S.  actions  to  enforce  the  no-fly 
zone  in  this  area. 
—Southwest      /Isia. —$449,700,000      is      rec- 
ommended   for    ongoing    U.S.    military 
peacekeeping    activities    in     Southwest 
Asia.    Specifically,    these   funds  will   be 
made  available  to  meet  the  full  fiscal 
year   1994  combat   pay,   operations,   and 
support  costs  of  Operation  Provide  Com- 
fort (relief  efforts  for  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation living  in  northern  Iraq)  and  Oper- 
ation Southern  Watch  (efforts  to  enforce 
the  no-fly  zone  in  southern  Iraq.) 
—Hai<i— $47,800,000    is    provided    to    cover 
unbudgeted  fiscal  year  1994  incremental 
expenses  of  the   Navy  arising  from   in- 
creased ship  operations  and  flying  hours 
by  units  assigned  to  maritime  intercep- 
tion operations  around  Haiti. 
Appropriating    funds    in    the    amount   re- 
quested is  necessary  to  maintain  the  well 
being  of  our  military  forces.  The  expenses  as- 
sociated with  the  operations  described  above 
were  neither  anticipated  nor  provided  for  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  (Public  Law  103-139).  Thus,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  forced  to  redirect  funds  des- 
ignated for  planned  peacetime  training  ac- 
tivities, equipment  maintenance,  and  other 
programs  in  order  to  support  these  peace- 
keeping operations.  Without  these  funds,  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  maintain  readiness 
certainly   will   be   degraded.    Moreover,    the 
Committee  concurs  with  the  House's  assess- 
ment that  these  expenses  do  fully  satisfy  the 
criteria  used  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  designate  spending  provisions 
as  emergency  in  nature. 


The  specific  details  of  the  Committee's 
recommendations  are  discussed  below. 

1994  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

The  Committee  recommends  supplemental 
appropriations  totaling  $44,400,000  for  mili- 
tary personnel  pay  and  benefits  programs. 

Military  Personnel,  Army 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $21,296,177,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  6,600,000 

House  allowance  6,600,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    6.600,000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $6,600,000  for  military  personnel. 
Army  to  cover  unanticipated  combat  pay 
and  other  pay  and  benefit  costs  incurred 
from  ongoing  humanitarian  and  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  requested  and  approved  by  the 
House. 


Military  Personnel.  Navy 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $18,330,950,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  19.400.000 

House  allowance  19,400,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    19,400.000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $19,400,000  for  military  personnel. 
Navy  to  cover  unanticipated  combat  pay  and 
other  pay  and  benefit  costs  incurred  from  on- 
going humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  House. 

Military  Personnel,  air  Force 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $15,823,030,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  18,400,000 

House  allowance  18.400.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    18.400.000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $18,400,000  for  military  personnel.  Air 
Force   to   cover  unanticipated   combat   pay 

nSCAL  YEAR  1994  SUPPLEMENTAL  O&M  APPROPRIATIONS 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


and  other  pay  and  benefit  costs  incurred 
from  ongoing  humanitarian  and  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  requested  and  approved  by  the 
House. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Supplemental  appropriations  totaling 
$1,106,600,000  are  recommended  for  the  De- 
partment's operation  and  maintenance 
[O&M]  accounts.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
cover  unanticipated  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment's humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts in  Bosnia.  Somalia,  Southwest  Asia, 
and  Haiti.  Such  expenses  are  being  incurred 
by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  special 
forces  and  include  costs  of  equipment  oper- 
ations and  repair,  transportation  and  com- 
munications support,  supply  purchases,  sub- 
sistence and  other  logistics  support.  A  table 
is  provided  below  which  identifies  amounts 
to  be  made  available  to  the  military  services 
for  specific  operations. 
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Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $15,802,057,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  420.100.000 

House  allowance  420,100.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    420,100,000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $420,100,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Army.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
requested  and  approved  by  the  House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $19,860,309,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  104.800.000 

House  allowance  104,800,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    104,800,000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $104,800,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Navy.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
requested  and  approved  by  the  House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $19,093,805,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  560,100.000 

House  allowance  560.100,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  recommends 
tions  of  $560,100,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Air  Force.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  requested  and  approved  by  the 
House. 

Operation  and  Maintenance, 
1994  appropriation  to  date  ... 
1994  supplemental  estimate 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  recommends 
tions  of  $21,600,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, Defensewide.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  requested  and  approved  by  the 
House. 

PROCUREMENT 
The  Committee  recommends  funding  for 
various  procurement  programs  in  the  total 
amount  of  $47,300,000.   These   funds  will   be 


560,100,000 
appropria- 


Defensewide 
$9,456,801,000 
21.600.000 
21,600,000 


21.600,000 
appropria- 


used  to  replace  equipment  destroyed  in  sup- 
port of  operations  and  replenish  items  re- 
served for  wartime. 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Army 
1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $1,320,886,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  20.300.000 

House  allowance  20.300.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    20,300,000 

The    Committee    recommends    appropria- 
tions of  $20,300,000  for  aircraft  procurement. 
Army.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  House. 
Other  Pr(x;urement,  Army 
1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $2,892,766,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  200,000 

House  allowance  200.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    200,000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $200,000  for  other  procurement. 
Army.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  House. 
Other  Procurement.  Navy- 
Aegis  support  equipment.— The  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriation  for  Aegis  support  equip- 
ment included  an  increaise  of  $5,000,000  only 
for  the  continued  purchases  of  Navy  stand- 
ard AN/U'YH-16  mass  memory  storage  de- 
vices as  proposed  by  the  House  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,000,000  in  the  Aegis  Support  Equip- 
ment Program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Committee  directs  the  Navy  to  imple- 
ment this  allocation  of  funds. 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 
AMRAAM  missile.— For  several  years  the 
conferees  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  have  specifically  provided 
authority  to  procure  as  many  AMRAAM  mis- 
siles as  possible  within  the  funds  appro- 
priated, provided  it  would  be  shown  that  any 
additional  missiles  procured  beyond  the 
budget  estimate  are  needed  to  meet  vali- 
dated service  requirements.  The  Senate  re- 
port on  H.R.  3116.  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  1994  (S.  Rept.  103-153)  spe- 


cifically stated  "The  Committee  rec- 
ommends providing  $469,329,000  for  the  pro- 
curement of  as  many  AMRAAM  missiles  in 
fiscal  year  1994  as  these  funds  will  allow". 

It  continues  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  encourage  missile  unit  cost  sav- 
ings and  to  achieve  inventory  requirements 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Because  the 
Senate  language  directing  the  Air  Force  to 
buy  as  many  missiles  as  appropriated  funds 
would  allow  was  not  overturned  in  the  con- 
ference report  or  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  the  Committee  directs 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  comply  with 
the  Senate  language  provisions. 

Other  Pr(x;urement.  Air  Force 
1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $7,637,250,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  26.800,000 

House  allowance  26,800,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    26,800,000 

The  Committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $26,800,000  for  other  procurement.  Air 
Force.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  House. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navy 

Lightweight  torpedo  development.— The  Fis- 
cal Year  1994  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
provided  $9,000,000  to  ascertain  the  feasibil- 
ity of  producing  hybrid  lightweight  tor- 
pedoes. Use  of  the  funds  was  restricted  until 
after  the  Navy  reported  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  on  the  programmatic  ob- 
jectives, schedule,  technical  risks,  and  an- 
nual and  total  program  costs  of  the  hybrid 
torpedo  development  program.  Additional  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Navy  supports  the 
use  of  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  to  perform  the 
studies,  analysis,  and  risk  assessment  dem- 
onstrations in  order  to  submit  the  report  to 
the  Committees.  The  Committee  approves 
the  use  of  up  to  $4,000,000  only  for  these  pur- 
poses. 
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Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  air  Force 
Space  test  program.— No  funds  were  provided 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  space  shuttle-related  and  pig- 
gyback secondary  payload  experiments.  The 
Air  Force  has  submitted  additional  informa- 
tion demonstrating  the  military  utility  of 
accomplishing  this  work.  Based  on  the  re- 
vised program  plan,  the  Committee  approves 
the  reallocation,  from  within  existing  pro- 
gram funds,  of  $3,580,000  for  the  space  shuttle 
work  and  $1,967,000  for  the  piggyback  experi- 
ments. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Defensewide 
Electric     vehicles.— The     Committee     rec- 
ommends the  reallocation  of  funds  among 
the  following  projects:  $3,250,000  for  the  Los 
Angeles    agile    manufacturing    project:    and 
$4,000,000  for  the  California  Environmental 
Vehicle  Consortium  [CEVCO]  project. 
general  provisions 
The  Committee  recommends  striking  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  House-passed  bill.  Section  301 
is  retained.  Section  303  of  the  House-passed 
bill  is  retained  and  renumbered  as  section 
302. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

FLOOD  control  AND  COASTAL  EMERGENCIES 

1994  appropriation  to  date $20,000,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  70.000.000 

House  allowance  70.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  70.000,000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $70,000,000  to  complete  repairs  to  lev- 
ees damaged  in  the  disastrous  floods  of  1993 
as  requested  by  the  President  and  passed  by 
the  House.  The  additional  funding  is  required 
based  on  refined  estimates  and  unforeseen 
work  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  not 
able  to  accurately  identify  at  the  time. 

The  entire  amount  requested  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Safety  of  dams.— The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  informed  the  Committee  that  seri- 
ous seepage  caused  by  erosion  has  weakened 
Ochoco  Dam  in  Oregon.  The  Bureau  has  or- 
dered emergency  repairs  to  prevent  a  cata- 
strophic failure  that  could  endanger  the  lives 
and  property  of  over  5,000  downstream  resi- 
dents. Understanding  that  the  repairs  at 
Ochoco  Dam  are  the  highest  priority  in  the 
Safety  of  Dams  Program,  the  Committee  has 
included  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  waive  the 
60-day  waiting  period  before  construction 
can  begin.  The  Committee  understands  the 
Bureau  will  use  existing  funds  to  begin  this 
work. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES 

LOW-INCO.ME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  Committee  recommendation  includes 
bill   language  permitting   the  Secretary  of 


Health  and  Human  Services  to  target 
$300,000,000  of  existing  Low-Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  emer- 
gency funds  among  the  States.  These  funds 
are  intended  to  help  impoverished  house- 
holds cope  with  extraordinary  heating  costs 
due  to  recent  extreme  cold  weather,  which 
has  been  particularly  severe  in  New  England, 
Mid-Atlantic,  and  Midwestern  States. 

These  funds  can  only  be  made  available  if 
the  President  submits  a  formal  budget  re- 
quest to  Congress  designating  the  entire 
amount  of  the  request  as  an  emergency  de- 
fined in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
notified  Congress  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  utilize  this  procedure  to  make  avail- 
able at  least  $100,000,000  due  to  the  recent  se- 
vere cold  weather  and  has  requested  bill  lan- 
guage to  permit  targeting  of  funds  to  im- 
pacted States.  The  House-passed  version  of 
this  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation  modifies  the  administration's  bill 
language  request  to  increase  the  targeting 
authority  to  $200,000,000.  The  President  cur- 
rently has  authority  to  release  up  to 
$600,000,000  in  emergency  LIHEAP  funds, 
through  the  nationwide  statutory  allocation 
formula. 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  regular 
LIHEAP  appropriation  of  $1,437,408,000  avail- 
able for  the  current  year  serves  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  eligible  low-income  popu- 
lation. While  the  law  permits  assistance  to 
households  below  150  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
serve  recipients  earning  less  than  $8,000.  far 
below  the  poverty  threshold.  Applications 
have  been  increasing  rapidly,  severely 
straining  existing  funds  which  provide  an  av- 
erage benefit  of  only  $200.  a  small  fraction  of 
heating  costs. 

The  Committee  concurs  with  the  House  in 
recommending  bill  language  to  extend  avail- 
ability of  the  regular  fiscal  1994  program 
funding  through  September  30.  1994.  to  cover 
the  current  funding  gap  between  the  fiscal 
1994  and  1995  appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
IMPACT  AID 

1994  appropriation  to  date $798,208,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  165.000.000 

House  allowance  165.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  165.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  $165,000,000. 
the  same  as  the  budget  request  and  House  al- 
lowance, for  impact  aid  disaster  assistance 
under  section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874.  These 
funds  will  be  used  for  grants  to  help  school 
districts  meet  increased  operating  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  January  1994  California 
earthquake  and  to  compensate  for  reduced 
local  revenue  directly  related  to  the  disas- 
ter. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $6,553,566,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  80.000,000 

House  allowance  80.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    80.000,000 

The  Committee  recommends  $80,000,000. 
the  same  as  the  budget  request  and  House  al- 
lowance, for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  for  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  the  January 
1994  California  earthquake.  These  funds  will 
finance  Pell  grants  to  partially  meet  addi- 
tional financial  needs  of  postsecondary  stu- 
dents during  academic  years  1993-94  and  1994- 
95. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  the  statutory  requirements 
for  the   institutional  allocation  of  student 


aid  provided  under  two  of  the  campus-based 
student  aid  programs — work  study  and  Per- 
kins loans.  The  waiver  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  reallocate  unused  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriations  under  the  two  programs  to  in- 
stitutions enrolling  students  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  earthquake  and 
other  disasters,  including  the  Midwest  floods 
of  1993.  Flexible  reallocation  authority  al- 
ready exists  for  the  third  campus-based  pro- 
gram, the  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program. 

The  Committee  has  also  included  bill  lan- 
guage to  extend  the  availability  of  fiscal 
year  1992  funds  that  were  reallocated  under 
the  three  campus-based  student  aid  pro- 
grams—Federal work-study.  Perkins  loans, 
and  Federal  supplemental  opportunity 
grants.  These  funds  will  remain  available  to 
institutions  for  use  in  award  year  1994-95  to 
assist  individuals  who  have  suffered  finan- 
cial harm  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of 
1993. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Federal-Aid  Highways 

(highway  trust  fund) 

1994  appropriation  to  date     

1994       supplemental       esti 

mate  $1,665,000,000 

House  allowance  1.665.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    1.665,000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  administration  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  emer- 
gency relief  program.  Of  the  funds  rec- 
ommended. $1,350,000,000  is  to  address  those 
emergency  highway  needs  resulting  from  the 
southern  California  earthquake.  In  addition 
to  those  funds.  $315,000,000  is  recommended 
for  highway  needs  resulting  from  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake. 

The  Committee  has  included  the  bill  lan- 
guage submitted  by  the  administration, 
which  allows  California  to  exceed  the  annual 
$100,000,000  emergency  relief  per  State  cap. 
and  the  provision  which  sets  the  Federal 
share  at  100  percent  for  projects'  costs  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  that  are  in- 
curred during  the  first  180  days  from  the  date 
of  the  earthquake. 

For  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act,  Public 
Law  102-240,  provided  a  total  of  $100,000,000  in 
contract  authority  for  emergency  relief 
highway  projects. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
which  would  protect  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake relief  effort  from  any  shortfalls  in 
funding  before  enactment  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  by  permitting  reim- 
bursement to  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation  for  costs  incurred  before  ad- 
ditional emergency  relief  funds  are  provided 
by  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  This 
provision  would  ensure  uninterrupted  repairs 
of  damage  to  the  freeway  system. 

The  Committee  has  also  included  technical 
bill  language  which  allows  funds  already  pro- 
vided to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  be  spent  on 
emergency  relief  plans  for  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  which  suffered  the  greatest  damage 
from  Hurricane  Iniki.  Usually,  planning 
funds  are  generally  designated  for  metropoli- 
tan planning  organizations  [MPO's];  but 
Kauai  does  not  have  an  MPO. 

In  the  wake  of  the  southern  California 
earthquake,  the  Committee  is  reminded  of 
the  significant  cost  savings  resulting  from 
the  seismic  retrofitting  of  highway  spans 
and  bridges.  In  addition,  evidence  suggests 


lives  are  saved  as  a  result  of  this  retro- 
fitting. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  a  pri- 
ority listing  of  the  seismic  retrofit  needs  of 
bridges  and  spans  along  Interstate  5.  The  re- 
port is  to  be  delivered  no  later  than  June  1. 
1994. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  ad.ministration 
medical  care 
1994  appropriation  to  date  ...         $15,622,452,000 
1994  supplemental  estimate  21,000.000 

House  allowance  21.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    21.000.000 

The  Committee  has  recommended 
$21,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  "Medical  care"  account,  as  re- 
quested. Together  with  $7,000,000  in  unspent 
disaster  funds  provided  to  the  Department  in 
a  Fiscal  Year  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  102- 
368).  there  will  be  $28,000,000  available  in  the 
"Medical  care"  account  for  expenses  related 
to  the  Northridge  earthquake. 

These  funds  are  needed  for  patient-related 
expenses  at  six  of  California's  VA  facilities, 
including  Sepulveda  and  west  Los  Angeles. 
The  Committee  notes  there  was  extensive 
damage  at  the  Sepulveda  facility,  requiring 
the  facility  to  be  closed  and  all  patients  to 
be  moved  to  other  medical  facilities.  The 
funds  provided  will  pay  for  clean  up  and 
minor  repairs,  transporting  patients,  addi- 
tional patient  workload,  contract  personnel, 
and  other  expenses. 

Bill  language  has  been  included,  as  re- 
quested, providing  that  not  to  exceed  $802,000 
is  available  for  transfer  to  the  "General  op- 
erating expenses"  account,  the  "Guaranty 
and  indemnity  program"  account,  and  the 
"Vocational  rehabilitation  loans  program" 
account.  These  funds  will  provide  for  addi- 
tional vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence 
loans,  damage  assessments  for  earthquake- 
damaged  homes  that  are  guaranteed  by  VA 
loans,  and  benefits  counselors  and  psycholo- 
gists at  FEMA  disaster  assistance  centers. 

The  Committee  has  also  added  language 
requested  by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

Departmental  administration 
construction,  major  projects 

1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $369,000,000 

1994  supplemental  esti- 
mate    45,600.000 

House  allowance  45.600.000 

Committee  recommenda- 
tion    45.600,000 

The  Committee  has  provided  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $45,600,000  for  construc- 
tion, major  projects.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide for  restoration  of  numerous  buildings, 
utility  repair,  trash  and  hazardous  material 
disposal,  security  needs,  damage  assessment, 
and  other  disaster-related  needs  at  the  Se- 
pulveda and  at  the  west  Los  Angeles  VA 
medical  centers. 

Bill  language  has  been  included  enabling 
the  Department  to  transfer  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  "Medical  care"  and 
"Construction,  minor  projects"  accounts,  for 
these  disaster-related  needs. 

The  Committee  notes  that  this  appropria- 
tion will  not  provide  for  rebuilding  the  main 


facility  (building  No.  3)  at  the  Sepulveda  VA 
Medical  Center,  which  incurred  major  struc- 
tural damage  and  may  require  replacement. 
The  Committee  understands  that  funds  may 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose  through 
the  appropriation  for  unanticipated  needs. 

The  Committee  has  added  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 


$9,312,900,000 

225,000.000 
225.000.000 

225.000.000 


1994  appropriation  to  date  ... 

1994  supplemental  esti- 
mate   

House  allowance  

Committee  recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $225,000,000  for  the  "Annual  contribu- 
tions for  assisted  housing"  account.  This 
amount  is  the  same  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  January  26,  1994,  and  its  sup- 
plementary request  of  February  1,  1994.  and 
is  the  same  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Of  the 
amounts  provided.  $200,000,000  will  be  allo- 
cated for  section  8  housing  rental  subsidies 
for  low-income  families  affected  by  the 
southern  California  earthquake.  This  will 
help  provide  housing  for  an  estimated  10.000 
families  for  up  to  18  months.  Most  of  the  as- 
sistance will  be  used  to  aid  families  whose 
annual  earnings  are  at  or  below  50  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  greater  Los  Ange- 
les area.  An  additional  $25,000,000  will  be  al- 
located for  the  modernization  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  damaged  in  the  earthquake. 

Of  the  amounts  provided  for  rental  a.ssist- 
ance.  $100,000,000  will  be  used  to  replenish 
funds  already  released  for  earthquake  relief 
from  the  Secretary's  headquarters  reserve. 
An  additional  $100,000,000  will  augment  funds 
already  released. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
requested  by  the  administration  and  carried 
in  recent  disaster  supplemental  that  waives 
any  statute  or  regulation  in  administering 
these  funds,  except  those  provisions  related 
to  nondiscrimination  and  fair  housing,  the 
environment,  or  labor  standards.  This  lan- 
guage will  help  provide  the  affected  area 
with  greater  flexibility  in  aiding  earthquake 
victims. 

The  Committee  has  also  added  language 
requested  by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

flexible  subsidy  fund 

1994  appropriation  to  date $35,747,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  100.000.000 

House  allowance  100.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  100.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000,000  for  the  flexible  subsidy 
fund.  This  amount  is  the  same  as  requested 
by  the  administration  and  that  proposed  by 
the  House. 

These  funds  will  provide  money  to  replace 
or  rehabilitate  federally  insured  and/or  as- 
sisted multifamily  housing  projects  damaged 
by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  southern 
California.  The  Department's  initial  esti- 
mate indicates  that  68  of  151  projects  located 
within  the  earthquake  zone,  roughly  45  per- 
cent of  federally  insured  and/or  assisted  in- 
ventory, were  affected  by  the  quake.  These 


dwellings  service  approximately  7,500  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Surveys  re- 
veal damage  to  these  projects  which  ranges 
from  broken  doors  and  cracked  walls  to 
structural  dislocation,  serious  enough  to  in- 
hibit their  continued  use  as  housing. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
requested  by  the  administration  that  waives 
any  statute  or  regulation  in  administering 
these  funds,  except  those  provisions  related 
to  nondiscrimination  and  fair  housing,  the 
environment,  or  labor  standards.  This  lan- 
guage will  help  provide  the  affected  area 
with  greater  flexibility  in  aiding  earthquake 
victims.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  sub- 
sequent authorization  legislation  may  aug- 
ment the  authority  provided  in  this  lan- 
guage, but  believes  that  it  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  expedite  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  aid  the  people  of  southern  California. 

The  Committee  has  added  language,  re- 
quested by  the  Department  in  a  February  8, 
1994  letter  to  the  Committee,  to  permit  sec- 
tion 8  and  section  312  projects  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  from  this  flexible  sub- 
sidy appropriation. 

The  Committee  has  also  added  language 
requested  by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

Federal  Housi.ng  Administration 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 

account 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language, 
requested  by  the  administration,  to  increase 
the  flexibility  of  FHA  programs  for  victims 
of  the  southern  California  earthquake.  These 
changes  in  Federal  law  would  apply  only  in 
those  areas  covered  by  a  Presidential  disas- 
ter declaration,  and  only  for  the  period  of 
time  during  which  the  Presidential  disaster 
declaration  exists.  These  provisions  were  not 
recommended  by  the  House  because  of  con- 
cerns about  the  fact  that  they  are  legislative 
in  nature.  The  Committee  recognizes  that 
subsequent  authorization  legislation  may 
augment  or  alter  the  authority  provided  in 
this  language.  It  believes,  however,  that  pro- 
viding this  authority  now  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  homeowners  in  southern 
California  have  the  chance  to  utilize  FHA 
initiatives  to  rebuild  their  homes.  The  De- 
partment testified  before  the  Committee  on 
February  3,  1994.  that  they  believed  these 
FHA  changes  needed  to  be  in  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  no  later  than  March  1.  1994.  if 
homeowners  in  southern  California  are  to  be 
able  to  use  them  to  obtain  housing  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  earthquake.  To  accom- 
modate the  urgent  need  for  this  provision, 
but  still  provide  the  flexibility  for  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  to  act  on  this 
matter  later  in  the  year,  the  Committee  has 
included  language  that  would  sunset  the  De- 
partment's authority  to  utilize  these  FHA 
changes  within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  language  would  include  the  following 
changes  to  current  law: 

First,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  the 
discretion  to  increase  the  maximum  mort- 
gage limit  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  on 
single-family  dwellings  up  to  $203,150.  the  ap- 
plicable limit  for  conforming  loans  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. Such  a  change  is  needed  to  make  FHA- 
insurance  programs  accessible  to  disaster 
victims  since  the  median  price  of  an  existing 
house  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  in  excess  of 
$200,000. 

Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted 
to  provide  FHA  insurance  on  loans  that  pro- 
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vide  up  to  100  percent  financing-  of  condomin- 
iums in  disaster  areas.  Current  law  restricts 
such  financing  to  single-family  dwellings. 
This  change  is  necessitated  because  con- 
dominiums are  typical  in  earthquake-  and 
hurricane-prone  areas,  and  current  law  pro- 
vides FHA  insurance  on  a  portion  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  for  condominiums. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  the 
discretion  to  provide  rehabilitation  loan  in- 
surance for  multifamily  dwellings  under 
FHA's  203(k)  program  at  an  amount  up  to 
S203.150.  the  applicable  limit  for  conforming 
loans  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation.  Section  203(k)  assistance 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  refinance  of  a  property.  Such  a  change  is 
needed  to  make  FHA-insurance  programs  ac- 
cessible to  disaster  victims  since  the  median 
price  of  an  existing  house  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  in  excess  of  S200.000. 

coMMUNrrv  planning  and  development 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $4,400,000,000 

1994  supplemental  esti- 
mate    500,000.000 

House  allowance  250,000,000 

Committee  recommenda- 
tion    500,000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  for  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  activities,  the  same  as  the 
administration  request  and  the  House  allow- 
ance. Of  these  funds.  $250,000,000  will  be  dis- 
bursed to  entitled  communities,  and  the 
State  of  California,  for  expenses  resulting 
from  immediate  and  long-term  efforts  to  re- 
cover from  the  January  1994  southern  Cali- 
fornia earthquake,  and  $250,000,000  for  activi- 
ties connected  with  the  1993  Midwest  floods. 
Funds  will  be  allocated  among  grantees  in 
the  effected  areas  on  the  basis  of  damage  es- 
timates and  recovery  needs  once  they  be- 
come available.  The  additional  $250,000,000 
for  victims  of  the  Midwest  floods  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  as  an  emer- 
gency on  February  8.  1994. 

Language  has  been  included  that  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  transfer  up  to 
$75,000,000  of  these  supplemental  CDBG  funds 
to  the  HOME  Program  for  expenses  resulting 
from  the  earthquake.  Any  such  transfer  is 
subject  to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. The  Committee  has  added  this  addi- 
tional $25,000,000  in  transfers  to  the  HOME 
F'rogram  at  the  request  of  the  Department, 
made  in  a  February  8,  1994.  letter  to  the 
Committee.  This  change  is  based  upon  more 
accurate  estimates  of  the  need  for  HOME 
funds  in  southern  California. 

Language  has  also  been  included  that 
makes  clear  that  CDBG  funds  may  only  be 
used  for  activities  not  covered  by  programs 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  or 
which  are  not  eligible  for  reimbursement 
from  FEMA. 

While  no  final  damage  and  recovery  esti- 
mates are  complete,  the  proposed  amount  is 
based  upon  the  best  available  information  to 
date.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les' assessment  of  the  first  75  percent  of  af- 
fected buildings,  it  found  45,319  damaged,  and 
11,000  homes  determined  to  be  uninhabitable. 
The  final  number  of  uninhabitable  dwellings 
is  expected  to  reach  15,000.  Total  damage  in 
housing  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  least  $1,582,865,000  based  upon 
current  estimates. 

HUD  has  accelerated  the  obligation  of  reg- 
ular fiscal  year  1994  CDBG  and  HOME  funds 
available  to  the  areas  affected  by  the  earth- 


quake. These  regular  funds  can  be  used  for 
disaster  needs.  These  funds  used  for  disaster- 
related  activities  would  be  replenished  sub- 
sequently with  supplemental  funds. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
requested  by  the  administration  and  carried 
in  recent  disaster  supplemental  that  waives 
any  statute  or  regulation  in  administering 
these  funds,  except  those  provisions  related 
to  nondiscrimination  and  fair  housing,  the 
environment,  or  labor  standards.  This  lan- 
guage will  help  provide  the  affected  area 
with  greater  flexibility  in  aiding  earthquake 
victims. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

disaster  relief 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $292,000,000 
1994      supplemental      esti- 
mate              4,709.000.000 

House  allowance  4.709.000,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    4,709,000,000 

The  Committee  has  provided  $4,709,000,000 
for  FEMA  disaster  relief.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  notes  that  $408,000,000  in  contin- 
gency funds  have  been  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  a  total  of  $5,117,000,000. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  infrastructure 
repair,  emergency  transportation  require- 
ments, individual  and  family  grants,  hazard 
mitigation,  and  other  disaster-related  needs 
following  the  devastation  of  the  Northridge, 
CA,  earthquake  of  January  17,  1994.  Thou- 
sands of  homes,  schools,  businesses,  and 
other  facilities  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  situation  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  numerous  aftershocks. 

The  approximate  breakdown  of  the  disaster 
relief  fund  request,  including  contingency 
funds,  is  as  follows:  $1,430,000,000  will  provide 
for  the  repair  of  public  buildings;  $325,000,000 
will  provide  for  the  repair  of  water  systems 
and  other  utilities;  $315,000,000  will  go  to  re- 
pairing and  restoring  mass  transit; 
$315,000,000  will  provide  for  emergency  meas- 
ures such  as  the  costs  of  police,  fire,  and 
shelter;  $200,000,000  will  provide  for  the  re- 
pair of  local  roads;  $100,000,000  will  provide 
for  debris  removal;  $100,000,000  will  provide 
for  law  enforcement;  $1,339,000,000,000  will 
provide  for  human  services  and  individual 
assistance;  $586,000,000  will  provide  for  haz- 
ard mitigation;  $142,000,000  will  provide  for 
administration;  and  $265,000,000  is  available 
for  additional  unforeseen  needs. 

The  Committee  notes  that  demand  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  has  far  exceeded 
earlier  catastrophic  disasters.  Applications 
for  individual  and  family  grants  have  al- 
ready surpassed  295,000,  and  are  expected  to 
grow  to  350,000.  Following  Hurricane  Andrew, 
an  earlier  disaster  of  comparable  propor- 
tions, FEMA  received  approximately  200,000 
applications  over  a  6-month  period.  The 
Committee  commends  FEMA  for  the  speed 
with  which  it  has  delivered  aid  to  southern 
California's  earthquake  victims. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the 
costs  of  natural  disasters,  which  have  risen 
steadily  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
Committee  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  magnitude  of  uninsured  losses  because 
many  homeowners  who  accept  the  risk  of  re- 
siding in  hazard-prone  areas  have  chosen  not 
to  purchase  insurance  for  such  hazards,  espe- 
cially floods  and  earthquakes.  The  Commit- 
tee directs  FEMA  to  provide  a  report  within 
6  months  of  enactment  of  this  act  rec- 
ommending options  to  provide  incentives  to 
homeowners  to  purchase  insurance  for  such 
hazards,  and  to  improve  the  availability  and 
lower  the  cost  of  such  insurance. 


The  Committee  has  added  bill  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

The  Committee  urges  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  not  to  exercise 
waivers  of  sections  13(c)  and  3(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Act  in  the  administration  of 
transit-related  funding  in  this  bill. 

emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 

1994  appropriation  to  date $212,960,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  15,000,000 

House  allowance  15,000,000 

Committee  recommendation  15,000,000 

The  Committee  has  provided  $15,000,000  as 
requested  for  emergency  management  plan- 
ning and  assistance.  These  funds  are  required 
for  a  postearthquake  investigation. 

It  is  expected  that  expenditure  of  these 
funds  by  the  Director  of  FEMA  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  11  of  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act,  which  established  a 
postearthquake  investigations  program  in 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Section  11  pro- 
vides that  the  Survey  should  coordinate 
with,  and  utilize,  the  Agency,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology,  as  well  as 
other  Federal  agencies  and  private  contrac- 
tors as  necessary. 

The  Committee  has  added  bill  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  that  des- 
ignates the  entire  amount  as  an  emergency, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  8 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
unanticipated  needs 

1994  appropriation  to  date $1,000,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  50.000.000 

House  allowance  500.000,000 

Committee  recommendation  550,000,000 

The  Committee  makes  available 
$550,000,000  as  requested  by  the  President  for 
unanticipated  needs  arising  from  the  earth- 
quake in  southern  California,  the  Midwest 
floods,  and  other  disasters.  These  funds  are 
available  to  the  President  for  transfer  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  for  disaster- 
related  repairs  and  assistance  programs.  The 
funds  provided  in  this  account  are  to  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  required  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  to  cover  the  costs  of 
disaster  assistance  programs  for  which  esti- 
mates have  not  been  fully  developed.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  account  should  not  be  ex- 
clusive to  the  California  earthquake  and 
should  be  available  for  other  disasters  in- 
cluding the  effects  of  last  year's  Midwest 
flood.  Examples  of  programs  which  may  be 
eligible  for  funds  through  this  account  are: 
emergency  assistance  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  emergency  repairs  to  health  and 
social  services  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services;  emergency 
housing  and  community  development  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; assistance  to  dislocated  workers; 
emergency  legal  services;  and  funds  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  establish 
alternative  Federal  office  space  through 
telecommuting  centers  and  repair  of  Federal 
buildings.  The  Committee  expects  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  provide  quar- 
terly reports  on  the  obligation  of  funds  from 
this  account. 


The  Committee  recognizes  that  many  his- 
toric structures  have  been  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Northridge  earthquake.  Restoring 
these  structures  to  their  pre-earthquake  con- 
dition is  important  to  restoring  the  culture 
and  history  of  the  region.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  a  portion,  of  the  funds 
made  available  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  unanticipated  needs 
should  be  allocated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  evaluate  the  damage  to  these  his- 
toric structures  and  to  provide  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

The  Committee  concurs  with  the  House  in 
rejecting  the  requested  general  provision  to 
provide  authority  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  transfer  funds  between 
Federal  buildings  fund  accounts  to  meet 
emergency  Federal  building  repair  require- 
ments. The  Committee  notes  that  the  GSA 
currently  has  authority  in  law  to  transfer 
funds  available  in  Federal  building  fund  ac- 
counts with  prior  Committee  approval, 
therefore,  the  requested  general  provision  is 
unnecessary. 

TITLE  II— SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.   FOOD   AND   DRUG   AD- 
MINISTRATION.   AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Extension  Service 

1994  appropriation  to  date $434,582,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  1.400.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  1.400.000 

committee  recommendations 
The  Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$1,400,000  for  the  Extension  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  These  funds  would  fi- 
nance    an     integrated     pest     management 
project.  The  funding  would  support  applied 
research  to  find  alternative  control  methods 
for  addressing  the  severe  outbreak  of  a  new 
late  blight  fungus  strain  affecting  potatoes. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
Food  and  Drug  administration 

1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $867,339,000 
1994      supplemental      esti- 
mate    (2.284.000) 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    (2.284.000) 

committee  recommendations 
The  Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$2,284,000  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  President.  This  pro- 
posal will  adjust  the  amount  of  fees  appro- 
priated, pursuant  to  section  736(g)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 

contributions  for  international 

peacekeeping  activities 

1994  appropriation  to  date $401,607,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  670.000.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendatioa 

The  Committee  has  not  recommended  an 
additional  $670,000,000  for  U.N,  peacekeeping 


arrearages  owed  by  the  United  States.  This 
supplemental  was  submitted  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  on  February  7,  1994. 

Providing  these  additional  funds  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  under  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  would  sub- 
ject the  bill  to  points  of  order  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 
The  Committee  notes  that  the  administra- 
tion considered  $1,198,300,000  in  Department 
of  Defense  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcing 
appropriations  to  be  emergencies  under  the 
Budget  Act,  while  the  payment  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  arrearages  were  required  to  be 
offset  and  did  not  qualify  for  such  treatment. 
RELATED  AGENCY 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
salaries  and  expenses 

1994  appropriation  to  date $20,600,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  875.000 

House  allowance 

Committee  recommendation  75.000 

The  Committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$75,000    for    salaries    and    expenses,    as    re- 
quested,  to  cover  the   mandatory  costs  to 
comply  with  a  court  order  and  resolve  the  re- 
quirements under  the  court  case  known  as 
ArmstTong  v.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  the  costs  of 
electronic  records  management  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
The  Committee  has  not  recommended   the 
$875,000  requested  by  the  administration  for 
general  trade  negotiations. 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

resource  management 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  ...  $484,313,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate 

(by  transfer)  (2.100.000) 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion (by  transfer)  (2.100.000) 

These  funds  are  recommended,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  to  enable  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Pacific  Northwest  forest  plan.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  promulgate  a  special 
rule  relating  to  timber  harvesting  on  non- 
Federal  lands,  permitted  under  section  4(d) 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  objective 
of  this  rule  *ill  be  to  ease  restrictions  on 
timber  harvesting,  wherever  possible,  due  to 
changed  management  practices  on  Federal 
lands.  Activities  to  be  conducted  in  associa- 
tion with  this  rulemaking  effort  include  pub- 
lic hearings,  information  outreach,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  environmental  impact 
statement. 

CONSTRUCrriON 

1994  appropriation  to  date $73,565,000 

1994       supplemental       estimate 

(transfer  out)  (  -4.000,000) 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation 

(transfer  out)  (-4.000,000) 

This  supplemental  request,  reflected  in  the 
bill  language  contained  under  the  "Land  ac- 
quisition" heading,  would  provide  a  one-time 
transfer  of  $4,000,000  from  construction  to 
land  acquisition  (of  funds  appropriated  in  the 
emergency  flood  supplemental  (Public  Law 
103-75))  to  permit  the  purchase,  on  a  willing- 
seller  basis,  of  lands  affected  by  the  Midwest 


floods  in  lieu  of  dike  or  levee  reconstruction. 
A  portion  of  these  funds  might  be  used  for 
easements  rather  than  outright  acquisition 
of  lands. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

1994  appropriation  to  date $82,655,000 

1994    supplemental    estimate   (by 

transfer) (4.000.000) 

House  allowance  

Committee   recommendation  (by 

transfer)  (4,000.000) 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  a  one-time  transfer  of 
$4,000,000  from  construction  to  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  purchase,  on  a  willing-seller 
basis,  of  lands  affected  by  the  Midwest  flood- 
ing of  1993.  to  (1)  serve  as  an  alternative  to 
the  protection  of  these  lands  through  dike  or 
levee  reconstruction,  or  (2)  increase  flood- 
plain  habitat  to  offset  the  effects  of  less  in- 
tensive management  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  lands.  The  possibilities  for  acquisi- 
tions or  easements  as  compared  to  recon- 
struction were  not  known  at  the  time  the 
Midwest  Hood  supplemental  (Public  Law  103- 
75)  was  passed  during  the  summer  of  1993. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $201,724,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  13.102.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  13.102,000 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President.  $13,102,000.  to  replenish 
construction  funds  transferred  in  1993  to 
fund  emergency  repair  and  rehabilitation  ac- 
tions, as  a  result  of  winter  storm,  flood,  and 
hurricane  damage  at  various  park  units  na- 
tionwide. Funds  were  transferred  out  tof  the 
construction  account  by  the  Department 
using  the  emergency  authorities  provided  to 
the  Secretary,  which  also  require  that  a  sup- 
plemental be  requested  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  to  replenish  any  budget  authority 
transferred. 

The  Committee  has  included  language,  dis- 
cussed under  the  "Land  acquisition"  head- 
ing, to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  up  to 
$6,000,000  in  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  project  modifications  in  the  vicinity  of 
Everglades  National  Park  to  the  "Land  ac- 
quisition" account  to  be  used  for  a  non- 
structural solution  to  flood  control  in  the 
area. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

1994  appropriation  to  date $95,250,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  1.274.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  1,274.000 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President.  $1,274,000  to  replenish  land 
acquisition  funds  transferred  in  1993  to  fund 
emergency  repair  and  rehabilitation  actions, 
as  a  result  of  winter  storm  damage  at  var- 
ious park  units.  Funds  were  transferred  from 
this  account  by  the  Department  using  the 
emergency  authorities  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary, which  also  require  that  a  supple- 
mental be  requested  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  to  replenish  any  budget  authority 
transferred. 

The  Committee  has  modified  language  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  to  allow  for  the 
transfer  of  up  to  $6,000,000  in  prior-year  unob- 
ligated funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
grant  to  the  State  of  Florida,  to  pursue  a 
nonstructural  land  acquisition  solution  to 
flood  control  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
OPERATION  OF  INDL^N  PROGRAMS 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
proposed  by  the  President  to  provide  that 
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not  to  exceed  S316. 11 1.000  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  (Public  Law  103-138)  are  for 
school  operations  costs  of  Bureau-funded 
schools  and  other  education  programs,  which 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on  July 
1,  1994.  and  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1995.  The  funding  for 
these  Indian  education  programs  is  provided 
about  1  year  in  advance  of  the  actual  school 
year,  based  on  student  enrollment  projec- 
tions developed  nearly  2  years  in  advance. 
Thus,  actual  enrollment  could  be  greater  or 
less  than  the  estimates  used  in  developing 
the  budget.  In  the  event  actual  student  en- 
rollments are  less  than  projected  for  the 
1994-95  school  year,  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage change  will  allow  for  the  possible  redi- 
rection of  funds  to  other  bureau  programs 
which  might  experience  shortfalls  during  fis- 
cal year  1994.  The  Committee  expects  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Department  to  follow  the  nor- 
mal reprogramming  procedures  should  stu- 
dent enrollment  be  lower  than  projected  and 
any  portion  of  these  funds  be  proposed  for 
transfer  to  other  program  areas.  This  re- 
quirement applies  regardless  of  whether  a 
shift  is  proposed  for  education  or  nonedu- 
cation  purposes. 

CONSTRUCTION 

1994  appropriation  to  date $166,979,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  12.363.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  12.363.000 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President.  $12,363,000  to  replenish  BIA 
construction  projects  from  which  funds  were 
transferred  in  1993  using  the  Secretary's 
emergency  authorities  to  respond  to  emer- 
gency construction  and  operations  associ- 
ated with  flood  damage  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  oilspill  in  Bethel.  AK.  The 
funds  transferred  came  from  the  facilities 
improvement  and  repair  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau's education  construction  appropriation. 

INDIAN  LAND  AND  WATER  CLAIM  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  bill  language  which  would 
amend  the  fiscal  year  1994  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  (Public  Law  103-138)  to  permit 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  $3,000,000  appropriated  for  payments  to 
trust  account  holders  to  reimburse  Indian 
trust  fund  account  holders  for  losses  to  their 
accounts  due  to  differences  between  their 
initial  claims  and  amounts  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  judgments  or  settlement  agree- 
ments approved  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Similar  language  was  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Territorial  and  International  affairs 

COMPACT  OF  free  ASSOCIA'HON 

1994  appropriation  to  date $22,102,000 

1994        supplemental        estimate 

(transfer  out)  ( - 1.700,000) 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation 

(transfer  out)  (  -1,700,000) 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  the  one-time  transfer  of 
$1,700,000  in  funds  unobligated  since  their  ap- 
propriation in  1986.  The  funds  were  provided 
originally  for  various  Federal  services  to 
Palau,  including  reimbursement  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  higher  education 
grants.  The  Department  of  Education  has 
since  begun  providing  such  grants,  without 
reimbursement,  to  the  U.S.  territories  and 
freely  associated  States  (for  the  duration  of 
their  compacts),  so  these  funds  are  no  longer 
needed  for  this  purpose. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

OILSPILL  emergency  FUND 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994        supplemental        estimate 

(transfer  out)  (-$400,000) 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation 

(transfer  out)  (-400,000) 

The  Committee  recommends,  as  proposed 

by  the  President,  the  one-time  transfer  of 

$400,000   in   excess   of  needs   of  the   oilspill 

emergency  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Ad.ministrative  Provisions 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language, 
as  proposed  by  the  President,  and  included 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  3759,  eliminating  em- 
ployment floors  in  several  Department  of 
Energy  programs.  These  floors  were  estab- 
lished originally  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  have 
been  modified  several  times  since  then.  Ab- 
sent the  statutory  floors,  the  Committee  ex- 
pects the  Department  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate  personnel  resources  in  support  of 
the  program  funding  levels  appropriated  for 
energy  conservation,  fossil  energy,  clean 
coal  technology,  and  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve, 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN    SERVICES,    EDUCATION,    AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 

ADVANCES  to  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $2,899,900,000 

1994       supplemental       esti 

mate  61,400,000 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    61.400,000 

An  additional  $61,400,000  in  entitlement  ad- 
vances are  needed  to  finance  benefits  related 
to  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  (Public  Law 
103-6)  and  the  ""Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  allowance"  general  funding  appro- 
priation account  which  finances  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  and  the 
costs  associated  with  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement. 

BUREAU  OF  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

1994  appropriation  to  date $282,018,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  10,100,000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  10,100,000 

The  Committee  has  included  the  supple- 
mental request  of  $10,100,000  for  the  new  cur- 
rent population  parallel  survey.  The  Com- 
mittee is  concerned  that  the  Department 
planned  to  use  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  moneys  for  BLS  activities 
without  prior  consultation  and  notification. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  advises  that  it  ex- 
pects prior  consultation  and  notification  in 
advance  of  any  similar  action. 

Departmental  Management 

The  Committee  has  deferred,  without  prej- 
udice, supplemental  requests  of  $1,750,000  for 
Department  of  Labor  responsibilities  under 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Of  this  amount,  $1,000,000  is  being  requested 
for  U.S.  contributions  to  the  International 
Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Labor  Co- 
operation, and  $750,000  for  the  U.S.  National 
Administrative  Office,  the  domestic  agency 
responsible  for  coordinating  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Labor  supplement  to  NAFTA. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 

program  management 

The  Committee  has  deferred,  without  prej- 
udice, action  on  the  administration's 
$15,000,000  supplemental  request  to  establish 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  coverage  data 
bank,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

The  Committee  encourages  the  adminis- 
tration, however,  to  consider  transmitting  a 
reprogramming  request  to  finance  this  ini- 
tiative within  existing  resources. 

The  administration  has  proposed  offset 
savings  of  $2,250,000  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  $37,500,000  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Committee 
has  addressed  these  proposals  in  title  III  of 
the  bill. 

CHAPTER  5 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Salaries.  Officers,  and  Employees 

office  of  the  secretary 

1994  appropriation  to  date $11,715,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  450, 0(X) 

House  allowance  (') 

Committee  recommendation  450,000 

'  Not  considered. 

These  funds  are  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  and  related  costs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  Employee/Man- 
agement Relations.  This  office  was  estab- 
lished in  May  1993  at  the  direction  of  the 
joint  Senate  leadership  to  represent,  advise, 
and  assist  Senate  employing  offices  in  em- 
ployment matters.  The  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary absorbed  the  fiscal  1993  costs  of  this 
office  but.  because  no  estimate  for  the  office 
was  included  in  the  fiscal  1994  budget,  no 
funds  were  provided  in  the  fiscal  1994  appro- 
priation act  (Public  Law  103-69). 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
secretary  of  the  senate 

1994  appropriation  to  date $1,366,500 

1994  supplemental  estimate  600.000 

House  allowance  (') 

Committee  recommendation  600.000 

'  Not  considered. 

These  funds  are  necessary  to  provide  for 
contract  services  including  the  cost  of  out- 
side counsel  and  other  related  expertise  for 
the  Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  Em- 
ployee/Management Relations. 
CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 

operating  expenses 

The  Committee  does  not  concur  in  the 
President's  request  to  rescind  excess  funds 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  102-368  for 
costs  arising  from  the  consequences  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew  and  Hurricane  Iniki.  Instead, 
the  Committee  proposes  to  make  these  funds 
available  for  uncompensated  Coast  Guard  op- 
erating and  acquisition  costs  arising  from 
the  consequences  of  the  Midwest  floods.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Coast  Guard  has  been  required 
to  lease  temporary  space  for  the  relocation 
of  Base  St.  Louis  and  Group  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  now  required  to  construct  a  new  facility  to 
jointly  house  these  two  units.  These  con- 
struction costs  were  not  provided  under  Pub- 
lic Law  103-75.  the  emergency  supplemental 


appropriations  bill  for  Midwest  floods.  As 
such,  the  Committee  has  included  bill  lan- 
guage extending  the  availability  of  funds 
provided  for  the  Midwest  floods  for  these 
purposes,  as  well  as  making  excess  funds 
from  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  available 
for  these  purposes. 

AC<3UISITI0N.  construction,  AND 

improvements 

Consistent  with  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation regarding  operating  expenses 
cited  above,  the  Committee  does  not  concur 
in  the  President's  proposal  to  rescind  excess 
funds  initially  appropriated  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki, 
and  instead  has  made  these  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  of  uncompensated  costs  aris- 
ing from  the  Midwest  floods. 

Federal  Railroad  administration 

pennsylvania  station  redevelopment 

project 

(supplemental  appropriations) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  supplemental  estimate  $10,000,000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  10,000,000 

The  Committee  has  provided  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  redevelopment 
project,  as  requested  by  the  Administration. 
The  current  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York  City,  is  the  single  most  heavily  used 
intermodal  transportation  facility  in  the 
United  States.  Roughly  500.000  people  use  the 
station  each  day  in  the  process  of  boarding 
and  disembarking  Amtrak  trains  and  utiliz- 
ing local  transit  service  (including  service 
provided  by  two  of  the  Nation's  largest  com- 
muter railroads).  The  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1995  envisions  a 
$100,000,000  total  Federal  investment  toward 
an  ambitious  project  (currently  budgeted  at 
$315,000,000)  to  relocate  the  central  Amtrak 
station  to  the  James  A.  Farley  Post  Office  in 
New  York  City.  The  U.S.  Postal  Services  en- 
visions vacating  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Farley  Building  by  the  end  of  1994.  The  ad- 
ministration expects  that  the  cost  of  the  re- 
development project  over  and  above  the 
$100,000,000  Federal  investment  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  private  investment. 

The  Committee  has  provided  the  $10,000,000 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1994,  which  will  be 
used  for  schematic  design  work,  asbestos 
abatement  planning,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  preliminary  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, as  well  as  structural  remediation  of 
the  existing  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the 
Farley  Building.  The  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, however,  that  several  questions  need 
to  be  addressed  before  construction  com- 
mences on  this  project.  As  such,  the  Com- 
mittee has  included  a  provision  in  the  bill 
prohibiting  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1994  to  be  used  for  construction  until  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  certified  in 
writing  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  that  these  questions  have 
been  satisfactorily  addressed.  Specifically, 
these  questions  include:  the  financing  of 
safety  deficiencies,  as  well  as  code  compli- 
ance deficiencies,  including  electrical,  ven- 
tilation, and  asbestos  abatement  problems  at 
the  existing  station;  and  the  financing  of  po- 
lice, utilities,  maintenance  and  lease  costs 
at  the  current  station,  once  Amtrak  has  re- 
located to  the  Farley  Building;  as  well  as  the 
financing  of  significantly  expanded  operat- 
ing costs  to  the  commuter  railroads  cur- 
rently utilizing  Pennsylvania  Station,  once 
Amtrak  vacates  the  building.  The  Commit- 
tee expects  the  Secretary  to  work  with  all 


affected  parties  to  seek  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  these  and  other  issues,  and  report 
on  such  agreement  to  the  Committee  so  it 
can  consider  funding  for  project  construction 
in  fiscal  year  1995. 

TRUST  FUND  SHARE  OF  NEXT  GENERATION  RAIL 

TECHNOL(X!Y  DEVELOPMENT 

(SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(LIMIT.^-nON  ON  OBLIGA'nONS) 

1994  appropriation  to  date ($3,500,000) 

1994  supplemental  estimate  (4.452.000) 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  (4,452,000) 

The  Committee  has  provided  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $4,452,000  for  the 
trust  fund  share  of  next  generation  rail  tech- 
nology development,  as  requested  by  the 
President.  This  supplemental  appropriation 
is  made  necessary  due  to  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  inadvertently  allowing 
funds  provided  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  this  ac- 
tivity to  lapse.  Funds  will  be  made  available 
as  contracts  to  projects  already  identified  in 

1993  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

CHAPTER  7 

TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $24,850,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  1.400.000 

(By  transfer)  (6.000.000) 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  1.030.000 

(By  transfer)  (6.000.000) 

The  Committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$7,030,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  cover 
the  costs  of  complying  with  and  resolving 
the  requirements  resulting  from  Armstrong  v. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  amount 
is  $370,000  less  than  requested  and  $7,030,000 
above  the  House  allowance.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  cover  the  costs  of  electronic 
records  management  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Administration.  Of  the  amount  provided. 
$6,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
Department  of  Defense.  "'Research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation.  Air  Force"  ac- 
count. 

National  Security'  Council 
salaries  and  expenses 

1994  appropriation  to  date $6,648,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  5.650.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  5.320.000 

The  Committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$5,320,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  cover 
the  costs  of  complying  with  and  resolving 
the  requirements  resulting  from  Armstrong  v. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  amount 
is  $330,000  below  the  request  and  $5,320,000 
above  the  House  allowance.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  cover  the  costs  of  electronic 
records  management  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

CHAPTER  8 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $16,828,446,000 
1994      supplemental      esti- 
mate    698.000.000 


House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    698,000.000 

The  Committee  has  provided  $698,000,000 
for  additional  compensation  and  pension 
costs.  The  additional  costs  in  this  program 
are  attributed  to  a  number  of  unanticipated 
events.  First,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
disability  compensation  caseload,  which  will 
be  19.374  greater  than  originally  estimated, 
increasing  cost  by  $101,900,000.  The  addi- 
tional caseload  is  attributed  to  the  military 
downsizing  as  well  as  the  recent  decision  to 
provide  compensation  to  veterans  who  devel- 
oped certain  diseases  following  herbicide  ex- 
posure. In  addition,  average  payments  to 
veterans  have  increased  by  $329,100,000  over 
the  original  estimate  owing  to  higher  aver- 
age degree  of  disability  than  previously  an- 
ticipated. And  finally,  a  2.6-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  which  became  effective 
December  1.  1993.  will  cost  $267,000,000. 
readjustment  benefits 

1994  appropriation  to  date $947,400,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  103.200.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  103.200.000 

The  Committee  has  provided  $103,200,000 
for  readjustment  benefits.  These  funds  are 
necessary  to  fund  increased  average  benefit 
payments  for  chapter  30  basic  benefits  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  training,  chapter 
31.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
4.774  trainees  above  the  number  originally 
estimated. 

Veterans  Health  Administration 
medical  administra^non  and  miscellaneous 

operating  EXPENSES 
(BY  TRANSFER) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $68,500,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendatioa 

(By  transfer)  (3.500.000) 

The  Committee  has  provided  a  transfer  of 
$3,500,000  from  the  "Medical  care"  account  to 
the  "Medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses"  account  in  order  to 
prevent  a  reduction-in-force  or  furloughs 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Administration 
central  policy  and  management  office  oper- 
ations. 

The  Committee  notes  that  while  head- 
quarters quality  assurance  functions  were 
transferred  from  the  '"Medical  care"  account 
to  the  MAMOE  account  last  year,  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  did  not  transfer  the  re- 
quired resources,  owing  to  budget  con- 
straints. In  addition,  the  Committee  notes 
that  payroll  costs  have  been  significantly 
higher  than  estimated.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  the  transfer  of  funds  is  war- 
ranted. 

The  Committee  notes  its  concern  however, 
that  despite  the  MAMOE  shortfall,  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Administration  recently  award- 
ed a  $500,000  contract,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget.  This 
contract  is  providing  support  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  plan  for  health  care  re- 
form. While  the  Committee  supports  this 
goal,  it  does  not  believe  the  Department 
made  a  prudent  decision  to  award  the  con- 
tract prior  to  relief  being  provided  to  this  ac- 
count. 'VHA  is  directed  to  manage  its  re- 
sources more  judiciously  in  the  future. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 

ANNUAL  contributions  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

The  Committee  has  not  included  language 
proposed  by  the  administration  that  would 
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leg-islate  certain  cost-saving  reforms  in  the 
subsidies  paid  to  preserve  federally  sub- 
sidized housing-  developments.  This  proposal 
is  legislative  in  nature  and  the  Committee 
expects  any  action  on  it  to  be  addressed  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees. 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— mutual  mortgage  insurance  program 

ACCOUNT 
(LIMITATION  ON  GUARANTEED  LOANS) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $64,564,000,000 
1994      supplemental      esti- 
mate    20.000.000.000 


tional  staffing.  In  addition,  no  offset  was 
proposed  by  the  administration  to  fund  this 
additional  appropriation. 

The  Committee  notes  that  no  funds  were 
requested  in  the  original  fiscal  year  1994 
budget,  based  on  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  terminate  this  office.  Despite  the 
lack  of  any  official  request  from  the  admin- 
istration, the  conferees  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  bill  provided  $375,000. 
Funds  were  provided  in  order  to  provide  a 
minimal  staffing  level  at  CEQ  for  compliance 
oversight  for  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  Committee  understands  that 


House  allowance  authorization  legislation   to  address  future 


recommenda- 

20.000.000.000 

recommends    increasing 


Committee 
tion 

The  Committee 
the  guaranteed  loan  limitation  for  the  FHA 
mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund  [MMIF]  by 
$20,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. This  is  necessary  to  satisfy  expected 
demand  for  guaranteed  loans  which  have  re- 
sulted from  current  homeowners  and  new 
homebuyers  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
the  continued  low  interest  rate  environment. 
Higher  loan  levels  would  generate  increased 
collection  of  fees  to  help  increase  the  MMI 
fund's  capital  reserve.  No  subsidy  appropria- 
tion is  required  because  the  program  has  a 
negative  subsidy  rate  under  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 

ILI.MITATION  ON  GUARANTEED  LOANS  i 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $13,436,205,000 

1994      supplemental      esti- 


NEPA  compliance  oversight  is  pending 

OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

The  Committee  has  included  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  that  deletes  a  provi- 
sion in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1994  VA.  HUD. 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  that  requires  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  to  reimburse  other  agen- 
cies for  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  person- 
nel costs  of  individuals  detailed  to  it. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

WATER  infrastructure/state  REVOLVING 
FUNDS 

In  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  bill, 
the  Committee  provided  bill  language  pro- 
viding up  to  $500,000,000  for  waste  water 
treatment  grants  to  areas  with  special  needs, 
provided  that  an  authorization  be  enacted  by 
May  31.  1994.  when  these  funds  were  to  be- 
come available.  The  Committee  has  included 
bill  language,  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
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Committee      recommenda- 
tion    2.000.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  increasing 
the  guaranteed  loan  limiution  for  the  FHA 
general  and  special  risk  insurance  fund  by 
$2,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  necessary  to  satisfy  greater  de- 
mand for  single-family  condominium  mort- 
gage insurance  caused  largely  by  the  surge 
in  mortgage  refinancing.  This  increase  would 
generate  receipts  for  the  insurance  fund  by 
underwriting  mortgages  low  in  risk  relative 
to  their  premiums.  No  subsidy  appropriation 
is  required  because  the  program  has  a  nega- 
tive subsidy  rate  under  the  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1990. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

The  Committee  has  included  an  adminis- 
trative provision  that  is  technical  in  nature. 
It  permits  the  use  of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated as  a  special  purpose  grant  to  provide 
assistance  for  two  sugarcane  mills  in  Hawaii 
to  be  used  to  aid  community-based  and  em- 
ployee-support organizations  in  the  same 
community. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

COUNCIL  ON  environmental  QUALITY  AND 
office  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY' 

1994  appropriation  to  date $375,000 

-994  supplemenUI  estimate  425,000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendatioa "The 

The  Committee  has  not  recommended  an 
additional  appropriation  for  the  Council  on 
EnvironmenUl  Quality  and  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  The  administration's  re- 
quest would  provide  for  additional  staffing 
for  the  office. 

The  Committee  has  not  recommended  ad- 
ditional funds  for  CEQ  because  no  justifica- 
tion has  been  provided  to  support  the  addi- 


1994.  in  order  to  provide  additional  time  to 

enact  the  requisite  authorization  legislation. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

The  Committee  has  included  two  provi- 
sions requested  by  the  administration  to  ex- 
pedite the  restructured  space  station  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  lifts  the  specific  statutory  limita- 
tion on  funds  made  available  for  the  space 
station  program  included  in  Public  Law  103- 
124.  This  will  permit  NASA  to  cover  any 
space  station  termination  costs  from  within 
all  NASA  research  and  development  funds  in 
the  event  that  the  program  is  canceled  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  at  a  point  in  the  year  at  which 
time  there  is  insufficient  funds  remaining 
from  the  $1,946,000,000  already  appropriated 
for  the  space  station  to  cover  necessary  ter- 
mination expenses.  This  step  is  necessary  for 
the  agency  to  proceed  with  new  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  new  space  station 
prime  contractor.  In  providing  NASA  with 
this  statutory  flexibility,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  cap 
contained  in  House  Report  103-273  for  space 
station  program  activities,  other  than  poten- 
tial termination  costs,  for  fiscal  year  1994  of 
$1,946,000,000  remains  in  place.  No  amounts 
above  that  level  are  to  be  spent  on  the  space 
stations  activities  unless  approved  through 
the  normal  reprogramming  process  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

second  provision,  which  has  been 
transmitted  both  on  November  1.  1993.  and 
February  7,  1994,  provides  NASA  with  greater 
flexibility  to  proceed  to  implement  the  Unit- 
ed States-Russia  agreement  on  space  co- 
operation signed  by  the  Vice  President  and 
Russian  Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin  that 
was  signed  September  2,  1993.  The  language 
permits  NASA  to  spend  up  to  $117,200,000  on 
cooperative  activities  between  the  two  coun- 


tries. In  approving  increasing  the  amount 
available  for  these  activities,  the  Committee 
expects  a  detailed  description  of  all  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  this  approval  by  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1994.  including  all  specific  outyear 
costs  associated  with  these  activities. 

research  and  program  management 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,635,508,000 
1994      supplemental      esti- 
mate    60,000.000 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    60.000.000 

The  Committee  has  included  $60,000,000  in 
additional  funds  for  research  and  program 
management  activities  as  requested  by  the 
administration.  No  formal  request  was  made 
before  House  action  on  H.R.  3579  or  H.R.  3511. 
These  funds  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows; 
$46,000,000  to  fund  the  locality  pay  adjust- 
ment for  civil  service  employees  that  was  ef- 
fective in  January  1994;  and  $14,000,000  to 
fund  personnel  and  compensation  benefits  re- 
quired to  meet  the  costs  of  a  higher  than  an- 
ticipated work  force.  Without  these  funds. 
NASA  estimates  an  across-the-board  fur- 
lough of  10  days  for  all  NASA  employees. 
National  Service  Initl\tive 
corporation  for  national  and  community 

service 
The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
consistent  with  an  agreement  between  it  and 
the  Corporation  for  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  to  provide  up  to  $3,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  to  initiate  a  loan  forgiveness 
demonstration  program  authorized  under 
section  428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  offset  for  this  activity  may  be 
taken  at  the  Corporation's  discretion,  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— TITLE  II 

The  Committee  has  inserted  a  general  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  transfer  from  the  appropriation  ac- 
count "Senate  Office  Buildings",  to  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  account  'Settlements  and 
awards  reserve",  funds  necessary  to  pay  for 
agreements  or  awards  to  specific  employees 
of  the  Architect,  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ments Employees  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
urging  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  task  force 
on  funding  disaster  relief  This  task  force 
would  be  charged  with  developing  options 
and  recommendations  with  regard  to  pro- 
spective mechanisms  for  financing  the  provi- 
sion of  disaster  assistance  and  other  emer- 
gencies in  the  future. 

At  present,  discretionary  funding  for  disas- 
ter assistance  and  other  emergency  require- 
ments is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 251(b)(2HD)  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended  by  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  That  provi- 
sion reads  as  follows: 

If,  for  fiscal  years  1991-95.  appropriations 
for  discretionary  accounts  are  enacted  that 
the  President  designates  as  emergency  re- 
quirements and  that  the  Congress  so  des- 
ignates in  statute,  the  adjustment  shall  be 
the  total  of  such  appropriations  in  discre- 
tionary accounts  designated  as  emergency 
requirements  and  the  outlays  flowing  in  all 
years  from  such  appropriations. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exempt 
Presidentially  determined  emergency  spend- 
ing from  caps  on  discretionary  spending.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  Presidential  designa- 
tion is  the  sine  qua  non  for  such  exemptions. 
The   criteria   for   defining   emergencies   for 
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purposes  of  this  provision  were  specified  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  short- 
ly after  the  enactment  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  during  Director  Richard 
Darman's  tenure.  Under  this  policy,  to  qual- 
ify for  designation  a  given  appropriation 
must  be  necessary  (essential  or  vital,  not 
merely  useful  or  beneficial)  to  meet  require- 
ments that  are  sudden  (quickly  coming  into 
being,  not  building  up  over  time),  urgent 
(pressing  and  compelling,  requiring  imme- 
diate attention),  unforseen  (not  predictable 
or  seen  beforehand  as  a  coming  need),  and 
not  permanent  (temporary  in  duration). 

Since  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted six  major  disaster  relief  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  that  have  provided 
$17,012,000,000  in  budget  authority  for  Federal 
domestic  disaster  assistance.  H.J.  Res.  407. 
Public  Law  101-100.  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  28.  1989.  by  a  vote  of 
100-0.  contained  $2,827,000,000  for  the  victims 
of  Hurricane  Hugo  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

H.J.  Res  423.  Public  Law  101-130.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  25.  1989.  by 
a  vote  of  97-1.  contained  $2,682,000,000  for  vic- 
tims of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in 
northern  California. 

H.J.  Res  157.  Public  Law  102-229.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  27.  1989. 
by  voice  vote,  contained  $943,000,000  for  costs 
associated  with  Hurricane  Bob. 

H.R.  5132.  Public  Law  102-302.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  21,  1992,  by  a 
vote  of  61-36,  contained  $995,000,000  for  vic- 
tims of  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  and  floods  in 
Chicago  which  resulted  from  the  collapse  of 
that  city's  main  water  tunnel. 

H.R.  5620.  Public  Law  102-368.  which  was 
psissed  by  the  Senate  on  September  15.  1992. 
by  a  vote  of  84-10,  contained  $4,424,000,000  for 
the  victims  of  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki, 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
those  of  Typhoon  Omar  on  the  Territory  of 
Guam. 

H.R.  2667,  Public  Law  103-75,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  4,  1993,  by 
voice  vote,  contained  $5,141,000,000  for  the 
victims  of  last  summer's  Midwest  floods. 

Clearly  the  burgeoning  costs  of  this  emer- 
gency assistance  is  in  increasing  tension 
with  the  tightening  constraints  on  discre- 
tionary spending  under  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990  and  the  President's  deficit 
reduction  program  as  incorporated  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 
The  resolution  of  this  problem,  however, 
must  be  sought  in  prospective  systematic  re- 
forms based  upon  a  thorough  analysis  of  all 
the  issues  involved.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ill-considered  ad  hoc  reductions  in  other  im- 
portant programs.  The  task  force  called  for 
in  the  Committee's  language  will  provide  the 
institutional  flexibility  needed  to  conduct 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  review  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  rational  policy 
in  reconciling  fiscal  constraint  with  the  im- 
peratives of  dealing  with  unanticipated  do- 
mestic disasters  and  other  emergencies. 

The  Committee  has  included  a  general  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Enforcement  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Section  105  of  Public  Law  103- 
123  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  an  Ofrice  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Enforcement  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  by  no  later  than  February  15, 
1994.  The  Committee  is  advised  that  the  Sec- 
retary plans  to  comply  with  this  provision 
and  the  Committee  applauds  that  decision. 
The  general  provision  in  this  bill  would 
make  conforming  changes  to  title  31  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  permit  the  President 
to  nominate,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  third  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  provision  further  amends  5 
U.S.C.  section  5314  to  provide  that  the  new 
Under  Secretary  is  paid  at  level  III  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule,  the  same  rate  of  pay  as 
that  of  Treasury's  existing  Under  Secretar- 
ies. 

TITLE  III— RESCINDING  CERTAIN 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

CHAPTER  1 

AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $55,219,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance 

Committee  recommendation  -4,000,000 

committee  recommendations 
The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$4,000,000  for  the  Economic  Research  Service 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  original 
reduction  proposed  in  the  President's  1994 
budget.  No  rescission  was  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $692,469,000 

1994  rescission  request  -16.233,000 

House  allowance  -1,000.000 

Committee  recommendation. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  no  rescission 
for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The 
President  recommended  a  rescission  of 
$16,233,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $32,743,000 

1994  rescission  request  -8.460,000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendatloiL 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  no  rescission 
for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  The  President  rec- 
ommended a  rescission  of  $8,460,000. 

COOPERATIVE  State  Research  Service 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $453,736,000 

1994  rescission  request  -30.002.000 

House  allowance  -14.279.000 

Committee  recommendation  -12.463.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$12,463,000  for  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service.  This  amount  is  $17,539,000 
less  than  the  President's  request  (R94-6).  Of 
the  amount  rescinded.  $4,375,000  is  a  reduc- 
tion to  special  research  grants.  $6,729,000  is  a 
reduction  to  competitive  research  grants, 
and  $1,359,000  is  a  reduction  to  grants  under 
Federal  administration.  Each  special  re- 
search grant,  each  division  within  the  Com- 
petitive Research  Grants  Program,  and  each 
category  under  Federal  administration,  as 
specified  in  House  Report  103-212  is  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  proportionate  amount, 
that  is,  6  percent. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACIUTIES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $56,874,000 

1994  rescission  request  -34.000,000 

House  allowance  -2.897,000 

Committee  reconunendation  -2,897,000 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$2,897,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
$31,103,000  less  than  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  President  (R94-7).  A  6-percent  reduction 
is  recommended  for  all  facilities  funded  by 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Act  with  the  exception  of  those  facili- 
ties slated  for  completion  as  specified  by 
House  Report  103-212. 

agricultural  stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $730,842,000 

1994  rescission  request  -12,167.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -12.167.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$12,167,000.  the  same  as  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  President,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  (R94-8). 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
MARKETING  SERVICES 

1994  appropriation  to  date $61,614,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -100.000 

Committee  recommendation. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  no  rescission 
in  this  account. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

conservation  operations 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $591,049,000 

1994  rescission  request  -12,167.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -12,167.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$12,167,000.  the  same  as  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  President,  for  conservation  operations 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (R94-9). 

watershed  and  flood  PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $241,965,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -21,158.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $21,158,000  of  funds  available  for  watershed 
and  flood  prevention.  No  rescission  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  the  House  made 
no  recommendation. 

Farmers  Home  administration 

RURAL  housing  INSURANCE  FUND  PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 

I  RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,114,729,000 

1994  rescission  request  -15,654,000 

House  allowance  -35,000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -15.654.000 

committee  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$15,654,000  in  rural  housing  loan  subsidies, 
the  same  as  the  rescission  request.  Of  this 
amount.  $1,515,000  is  for  section  502  low-in- 
come housing  loans.  $12,443,000  is  for  section 
515  rental  housing  loans.  $1,204,000  is  for  sec- 
tion 504  housing  repair  loans,  and  $483,000  is 
for  section  514  farm  labor  housing  loans.  This 
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rescission  reOects  the  fact  that  the  subsidy 
budget  authority  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1994  is  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to 
fund  estimated  loan  levels  included  in  the 
appropriations  act  due  to  the  reestimate  of 
subsidy  rates  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1994.  According  to  the  President,  even 
after  this  rescission,  total  rural  housing  loan 
obligations  should  be  greater  than  those  es- 
timated in  the  1994  appropriations  act.  The 
Committee  notes  that  loan  levels  specified  in 
the  appropriations  act.  pursuant  to  section 
721  of  that  act,  are  considered  estimates,  not 
limitations.  The  Committee  expects  the 
maximum  amount  of  loans  to  be  obligated  in 
all  loan  accounts  within  the  confines  of  the 
subsidy  authority. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE  FUND 

PROCRA.M  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $473,589,000 

1994  rescission  request  -5.094!ooo 

House  allowance  ' 

Committee  recommendation  -5,094.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $5,094,000  in  loan  subsidies  for  credit  sales 
of  acquired  property  through  the  •Agricul- 
tural credit  insurance  fund  program"  ac- 
count. This  rescission  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  subsidy  budget  authority  appropriated 
for  1994  is  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to 
fund  estimated  loan  levels  included  in  the 
appropriations  act  due  to  the  reestimate  of 
subsidy  rates  for  the  first  quarter  of  1994.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  even  after  this  re- 
scission, total  farm  loan  obligations  should 
be  greater  than  those  estimated  in  the  1994 
appropriations  act.  However,  credit  sales  of 
acquired  property  would  be  decreased  by 
$31,000,000  resulting  in  a  program  level  of 
$92,783,000,  which  would  still  exceed  the  ex- 
pected progi-am  level  of  $80,000,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  VOUCHER  PROGRA.M 
( RESCISSION ) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $25,000,000 


1994  rescission  request  -12.167.000 

House  allowance  -12,167!oOO 

Committee  recommendation  -12,167!ooO 

COMMITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$12,167,000.  the  same  as  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  President,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (R94-10). 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

RURAL  electrification  AND  TELEPHONE 

LOANS  PROGRA.M  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $112,398,000 

1994  rescission  request  -  12,133!oo0 
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THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $120,000,000 

1994  rescission  request 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -30.000.000 

COM.MITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

For  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [TEFAP].  the  Committee  recommends 
a  rescission  of  $30,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$10,000,000  is  a  reduction  to  storage  and 
intrastate  distribution  expenses  and 
$20,000,000  is  a  reduction  to  the  cost  of  com- 
modity purchases. 


House  allowance  '.  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 


Committee  recommendation  -6,610,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$3,222,000  in  subsidy  authority  for  the  rural 
telephone  5  percent  direct  loans.  This  rescis- 
sion will  reduce  the  loan  level  by  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000.  The  President  requested  a 
rescission  of  $6,445,000  for  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  $50,000,000  in  loan  authority  (R94- 
11).  The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
Presidents  request  to  rescind  an  additional 
$2,300,000  for  direct  telephone  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  recommends  the  rescis- 
sion of  $3,388,000  for  direct  electric  loans  as 
proposed  by  the  President.  This  rescission 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  subsidy  budget  au- 
thority appropriated  for  1994  is  in  excess  of 
amounts  necessary  to  fund  estimated  loan 
levels  included  in  the  appropriations  act  due 
to  the  reestimate  of  subsidy  rates  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1994.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent, even  after  this  rescission,  total  direct 
electric  loan  obligations  should  be  greater 
than  those  estimated  in  the  1994  appropria- 
tions act. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEME.NTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $104,500,000 


1994  rescission  request        ."w.uw     1994  rescission  request  -12.600.'o00 

House  allowance  '''^'^^'"^^'''''''' House  allowance  -12,600.000 


Committee  recommendation  -25,000,(X)0 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Due  to  budgeury  constraints  and  the  need 
to  make  further  budget  cuts  at  this  time,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  Rural  Housing 
Voucher  Program  be  rescinded  and  that  this 
new  program  not  be  started  this  fiscal  year. 

RURAL  DEVELOPME.NT  LOAN  FUND  PROGRA.M 

ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 


Loan 


1994  apDropnation  to  date  .. 
1994  rescission  request     .. . 
House  allowance 
(^mmittee  recommendation 


SIOO.000.000 
-35.714.000 


Subsidy 
$56000,000 
-20!000.000 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  recommends  no  rescission 
for  this  account. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $500  000  000 

1994  rescission  request 1994  rescission  request 

House  allowance  -25!oo0,()()0  House  allowance  -6!oOO,()00 

Committee  recommendatioa '. Committee  recommendation  -5!20o!o00 

COMMITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS  CO.M.MITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  no  rescission        ^°^  ^^^  food  donations  programs,  the  Com- 
for  this  account.  mittee  recommends  a  rescission  of  $5,200,000 


Committee  recommendation  -6,100,000 

CO.M.MITTEE  RECOM.MENDATIONS 

For  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood 
Program  [CSFP],  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  rescission  of  $6,100,000,  $6,500,000 
below  the  amount  proposed  by  the  President 
(R94-12).  In  the  past,  the  Committee  has  di- 
rected that  unused  funds  be  used  to  expand 
elderly  caseloads  and  approve  applications 
for  additional  CSFP  sites.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  projects  that  make  best  use  of  avail- 
able funds.  The  Department  has  received  re- 
quests to  expand  caseloads  as  well  as  new 
site  requests  for  the  women  and  children  as 
well  as  the  elderly  programs.  However,  the 
Committee  is  disappointed  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  granted  expansions  to  the  full 
extent  possible.  Therefore,  a  lower  rescission 
is  provided  to  meet  current  needs  and  to  ex- 
pand the  program  as  directed. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  SELECTED 

GROUPS 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $218,641,000 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $35,552,000 


for  the  food  distribution  program  on  Indian 
reservations.  These  funds  were  carried  over 
into  fiscal  year  1994  and  are  not  needed  to 
maintain  the  current  program  level. 


was  established  in  1983  as  the  temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program  both  to 
reduce  our  surplus  commodities  held  in  CCC 
and  feed  low-income  people.  Some  $50,000,000 
was  appropriated  annually  from  1983  to  1988 
to  cover  SUtes'  costs  of  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  donated  commodities.  The  pro- 
gram was  successful  and  our  surplus  com- 
modities were  reduced.  The  Hunger  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1988  provided  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  program  and  mandated  that 
USDA  purchase  commodities  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  has  a  long  history  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  low-income  individuals 
through  a  variety  of  programs,  and  it  contin- 
ues to  do  so.  The  difficult  fiscal  constraints 
faced  by  this  Committee  and  the  country 
have  forced  us  to  reevaluate  programs  and 
shift  funding  to  those  that  provide  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  most  needy  and  are  more 
cost  effective.  The  Committee  believes  the 
increased  funding  in  Public  Law  103-111  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  the  following  programs 
better  targets  the  nutritional  needs  of  these 
individuals. 

Congress  increased  funding  for  commodity 
purchases  for  soup  kitchens.  Commodities  in 
this  program  are  distributed  to  established 
feeding  operations  and  are  used  to  provide 
hot  meals  to  needy  homeless  and  low-income 
persons.  In  cases  where  the  State's  alloca- 
tion of  commodities  cannot  be  used  by  these 
organizations,  the  commodities  are  made 
available  to  food  banks  for  distribution. 

Congress  also  increased  funding  for  the  El- 
derly Feeding  Program.  This  program  pre- 
pares meals  which  are  served  in  senior  citi- 
zen centers  or  delivered  to  the  home-bound 
elderly.  These  meals  focus  on  nutrition  and 
the  promotion  of  better  health,  and  targets  a 
growing  low-income  population. 

Funding  was  also  increased  for  the  Com- 
modity Supplemenui  Food  Program  [CSFP], 
This  program  provides  a  monthly  food  pack- 
age to  certified  low-income  participants.  The 
commodities  in  the  package  are  specific  to 
the  health  and  nutritional  requirements  of 
the  participant.  Like  the  WIC  Program, 
CSFP  also  has  a  nutrition  education  compo- 
nent. 

Finally,  Congress  increased  funding  for  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  [WIC],  It  re- 
ceived the  largest  single  increase  in  Public 
Law  lOS-lU  and  is  considered  the  highest  pri- 
ority feeding  program. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

TITLE  I  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $349,425,000 

1994  rescission  request  -35,400,000 

House  allowance  ' 

Committee  recommendation  -35,400.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $35,400,000  in  subsidy  costs  for  title  I  of 


Public  Law  480  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Under  this  title.  USDA  provides  concession 
loans  (30  year  terms.  7  year  grace.  2  to  3  per- 
cent interest)  to  developing  countries  that 
have  agricultural  market  development  po- 
tential. The  proposal  would  reduce  a  portion 
of  the  subsidy  costs  available  to  support  title 
I  loans. 

GRANT  ACCOUNT— (TITLE  I  OCEAN  FREIGHT 

DIFFERENTIAL.  TTFLE  II  AND  TITLE  UI) 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,147,580,000 

1994  rescission  request  -49.600,000 

House  allowance  -20,000,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -49,600,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $49,600,000  in  the  Public  Law  480  grant  ac- 
count, as  proposed  by  the  President.  Of  this 
amount  $4,600,000  is  for  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential under  title  I  and  $45,000,000  is  for 
title  III  grants. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE 
AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  at.mospheric 

Administration 

operations,  research  and  facilities 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,694,753,000 

1994  rescission  request  -6.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  does  not  recommend  re- 
scission of  $6,000,000  from  the.  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration's  oper- 
ating account  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Committee  recommends  that  such 
savings  be  more  appropriately  applied  to 
other  Commerce  accounts. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $109,703,000 

1994  rescission  request  -4.000.000 

Committee  recommendatioa 

The  Committee  does  not  recommend  re- 
scinding $4,000,000  from  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration's  'Con- 
struction" appropriation  account  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Environmental 
compliance,  facility  construction  and  ren- 
ovation, and  real  property  maintenance  re- 
quirements for  the  agency  are  far  in  excess 
of  current  appropriation  levels,  and  a  rescis- 
sion of  existing  funds  makes  little  sense. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $248,590,000 

1994  rescission  request  -2.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  -2,000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$2,000,000  from  the  ITA  "Operations  and  ad- 
ministration" account,  the  same  as  the 
President's  rescission  request  (R94-15).  The 
Committee  recommends  that  these  funds  be 
rescinded  from  prior  year  carryover  funds 
which  ITA  had  intended  to  use  for  computer 
software,  trade  initiatives,  and  trade  policy 
information  studies. 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $34,747,000 

1994  rescission  request  
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Committee  recommendation  -3,000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$3,000,000  from  the  Export  Administration's 
"Operations  and  maintenance"  account.  The 
administration  in  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America"  noted  that  the  Export  Administra- 
tion's workload  has  declined  and  that  the 
agency's  budget  should  be  reduced.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  accordingly  approved  the 
President's  budget  request  and  policy 
change.  However,  the  Committee  has  learned 
that  the  Export  Administration  carried  over 
$3,500,000  in  funds  from  fiscal  year  1993  which 
nullifies  the  programmatic  reduction  and 
policy  change  proposed  and  highlighted  by 
the  administration.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  rescission  of  $3,000,000. 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

MINORITV  business  DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $42,100,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -500,000 

Public  Law  103-121  included  $500,000  for  a 
grant  to  the  Catawba  Indian  Tribe  in  South 
Carolina  for  business  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  planning.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends rescission  of  these  funds. 

National  Telecommunications  and 

Information  Administration 

infor.mation  infrastructure  grants 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $26,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -4.254.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$4,254,000  from  NTIA's  Information  Infra- 
structure Grant  Program.  This  appropriation 
account  supports  an  entirely  new  adminis- 
tration program  which  wais  recommended  for 
funding  of  $31,000,000  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  fiscal  year  1994  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
appropriations  bill.  In  recognition  of  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions as  evidenced  by  transmittal  of  rescis- 
sions, the  Committee  believes  that  the  fund- 
ing level  originally  proposed  in  the  House 
version  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  bill.  $21,746,000. 
represents  a  sufficient  level  of  funding  for 
this  new  program. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

economic  development  revolvi.ng  fund 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -$20,000,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$20,000,000  from  balances  in  the  EDA  eco- 
nomic development  revolving  fund.  These 
funds  are  excess  to  projected  liabilities  in 
the  fund. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  appeals.  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

defe.vder  services 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $280,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -3.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$3,000,000  from  defender  services,  the  same 
amount  recommended  by  the  House  of  Rep)- 
resentatives  in  H.R.  3400.  The  projected  car- 
ryover of  unobligated  funds  in  this  account 
from  fiscal  year  1993  assumed  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
Appropriations  Act  was  $18,000,000.  The  Com- 
mittee understands  the-  actual  carryover  is 


$21,000,000  and  recommends  a  rescission  of 

these  unanticipated  carryover  balances. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ad.ministration  OF  Foreign  affairs 

diplomatic  and  consular  programs 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,704,589,000 

1994  rescission  request  -600,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -600,000 

As  proposed  by  the  President  {R94-28),  the 
Committee  recommends  the  rescission  of 
$600,000  from  diplomatic  and  consular  pro- 
grams. This  amount  reflects  the  estimated 
savings  to  be  achieved  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Vice  President's  "National 
Performance  Review"  proposal  to  reduce  the 
number  of  overseas  missions  with  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Guard  detachments. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 
IRESCLSSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  -$8,800,000 

Committee  recommendation  -8.800.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$8,800,000  from  balances  in  the  Department  of 
State  buying  power  maintenance  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  President  (R94-51).  The  re- 
covery of  the  U.S.  dollar  overseas  in  selected 
countries  reduces  fiscal  year  1994  demands  on 
the  buying  power  maintenance  fund.  The 
House  of  Representatives  recommended  a  re- 
scission of  $8,800,000  in  H.R.  3400. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  for  Interna'honal  Broadcasting 

ISRAEL  relay  STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  -$1,700,000 

Committee  recommendation  -1.700.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$1,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  President  (R94- 
65).  This  rescission  is  from  remaining  prior 
year  appropriations  which  were  provided  for 
construction  of  a  shortwave  radio  facility  in 
Israel.  This  project  has  been  canceled  and 
$180,000,000  was  rescinded  during  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  House  of  Representatives  also  pro- 
posed rescinding  this  additional  $1,700,000  in 
H.R.  3400. 

S.mall  Business  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $258,900,000 

1994  rescission  request  -13.100.000 

Committee  recommendation  -4.100.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$4,100,000.  instead  of  $13,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  President  (R94-34).  The  House  and 
Senate  conferees  provided  $8,000,000  above  ei- 
ther the  House  or  Senate  versions  of  H.R. 
2519  for  staffing  and  general  support  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  during  fiscal 
year  1994.  Further,  in  fiscal  year  1993,  the 
SBA  identified  and  reprogrammed  $4,000,000 
in  excess  funds  for  relocation  and  realign- 
ment of  agency  functions.  The  Committee- 
recommended  rescission  eliminates  one-half 
of  the  additional  funds  provided  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SBA  for  general  support  and 
agency  operations. 

State  Justice  Institute 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $13,550,000 

1994  rescission  request  -6,775,000 

Committee  recommendation  -3,000,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$3,000,000  from  the  State  Justice  Institute. 
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The  rescission  would  reduce  Federal  funding 
of  the  Institute  but  not  terminate  the  pro- 
gram in  the  second  half  of  1994  as  proposed 
by  the  President  (R94-35). 

Among  its  activities,  the  Institute  funds 
grants  to  study  criminal  justice  programs, 
supports  demonstration  projects,  sponsors 
conferences,  and  provides  technical  assist- 
ance. While  these  activities  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  benefit  the  State  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  the  Committee  notes  that  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit  requires  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  funding  for  some  programs. 
Additionally,  the  Committee  notes  that 
other  Federal  grant  programs,  including 
those  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  can  be 
used  to  support  State  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

SALAFUES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION  I 

1994  appropriation  to  date $730,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  -3,000,000 

Committee  recommendation  -3,000,000 

As  proposed  by  the  President  (R94-36),  the 
Committee  recommends  the  rescission  of 
$3,000,000  from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  account.  This 
amount  reflects  the  estimated  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  implementation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's "National  Performance  Review"  pro- 
posal to  restructure  its  organization  and 
field  structure  and  public  diplomacy  activi- 
ties. 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $8,700,000 

1994  rescission  request  -8.700.000 

Committee  recommendation  -8,700,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$8,700,000  from  the  North/South  Center  at  the 
University  of  Miami  as  proposed  by  the 
President  (R94-37). 

CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 
The  Committee  recommends  rescissions 
totaling  $305,300,000.  With  the  exception  of 
the  specific  rescissions  recommended  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  the  Committee  directs 
that  none  of  the  proposed  funding  adjust- 
ments modi'v  in  any  way  the  allocations, 
guidance,  and  directions  contained  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1994.  and  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  that  act.  Details 
of  the  Committee's  recommendations  are 
provided  below. 

PROCUREMENT 
MISSILE  PROCUREMENT,  ARMY 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,094,009,000 

1994  rescission  request  -48,000,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

TOW  U  missile —The  Committee  rec- 
ommends no  rescission  of  funds  provided  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  TOW  II 
missile  program  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (R94-44). 

AIRCRAFT  Procurement,  Navy 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $5,694,420,000 

1994  rescission  request  -51,700,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

SH-60  helicopters.— The  Committee  rec- 
ommends no  rescission  of  funds  provided  by 


Congress  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  SH-60  hel- 
icopter program  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (R94-45). 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION,  NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $4,183,775,000 

1994  rescission  request  -50,000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

LHD-7  amphibious  assault  ship.— The  Com- 
mittee recommends  no  rescission  of  funds 
provided  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1994  for 
advance  procurement  of  the  LHD-7  amphib- 
ious assault  ship  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (R94-46). 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT.  AlR  FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $6,002,953,499 

1994  rescission  request  -105,600,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -12,800,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Advanced  tactical  airborne  reconnaissance 
system.— The  Committee  recommends  a  re- 
scission of  $12,800,000  for  the  advanced  tac- 
tical airborne  reconnaissance  system 
[ATARS].  as  proposed  by  the  President  (R94- 
47).  The  ATARS  program  was  terminated  and 
the  funds  are  no  longer  required. 

C-135   modifications.— The   Committee   rec- 
ommends no  rescission  for  0-135  modifica- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  President  (R94-47). 
Other  procurement,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $7,588,968,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -27.500,000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mobility  command  and  control.— The  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  rescission  of  $27,500,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1994 
for  mobility  command  and  control  equip- 
ment. These  funds  are  no  longer  required  to 
meet  mission  requirements. 

PROCUREMENT,  DEFENSEWIDE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,803,639,000 


-50.000,000 


1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -110,500,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 

$110,500,000.  This  amount  is  $60,500,000  more 

than  proposed  for  rescission  by  the  President 

(R94-48). 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Theater  missile  defense.— The  Committee 
proposes  rescission  of  $26,000,000  designated 
by  BMDO  for  the  LEAP  technology  dem- 
onstration program  and  the  sea-based  wide 
area  program. 

Advanced  research  projects  agency  space  pro- 
grams.—The  President's  request  to  rescind 
$50,000,000  appropriated  for  ARPA  space  pro- 
grams is  approved  by  the  Committee  (R94- 
48). 

Land  remote  sensing  satellite  system.— The 
Committee  proposes  rescission  of  $34,500,000 
allocated  for  the  development  of  the  high 
resolution  multispectral  imager  [HRMSI] 
within  the  Landsat  7  program. 
CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

general  investigations 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $207,540,000 

1994  rescission  request  -24,970,000 

Committee  recommendation  -24,970,000 

The  Committee  recommends  rescinding 
$24,970,000,  the  same  amount  requested  (R94- 
23).  Funds  provided  under  this  heading  are 
used  for  the  collection  and  study  of  basic  in- 
formation pertaining  to  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects;  restudy  of  authorized  projects;  mis- 
cellaneous investigations;  and  when  author- 
ized by  law.  surveys  and  detailed  studies  and 
plans  and  specifications  of  projects  prior  to 
construction. 

The  Corps  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
projects,  programs,  and  directives  contained 
in  Public  Law  103-126  and  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  that  act. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 


1994  rescission  request  1994  appropriation  to  date 


Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -104.500.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Landsat-7.— The  Committee  recommends  a 
rescission  of  $104,500,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Landsat-7 
program.  These  funds  have  become  excess  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  decision  to  cancel 
the  Landsat-7  program  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION 
Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force 
(rescission) 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $12,978,924,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -50.000.000 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Milstar  satellite  communications  system.— The 
Committee  recommends  rescission  of 
$50,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1993  funds  for  the 
Milstar  satellite  communications  system. 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Defensewide 

(rescission) 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $8,760,050,000 


$1,400,875,000 
-97,319,000 


1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -97,319,000 

This  account  provides  for  the  construction 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  river  and 
harbor,  flood  control,  shore  protection,  and 
related  projects  authorized  by  law. 

The  Committee  recommendation  would  re- 
scind $97,319,000  of  appropriated  funds.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  amount  requested  (R94- 
24). 

The  Corps  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
projects,  programs,  and  directives  contained 
in  Public  Law  103-126  and  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  that  act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  reclamation 

Construction  Program 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $464,423,000 

1994  rescission  request  -16.000,000 

Committee  recommendation  -40,000.000 

An  amount  of  $40,000,000  in  unobligated 
funding  carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1994 
in  the  construction  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  recommended  for  rescission. 
This  is  $24,000,000  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested in  rescission  proposal  R43-27. 


The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  projects,  programs,  and  direc- 
tives contained  in  Public  Law  103-126  and  the 
conference  report  accompanying  that  act. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ENERGY  Supply,  Research,  and 
Development 

(rescission) 
1994  appropriation  to  date  $3,223,910,000 

1994  rescission  request  -107,300.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -107.300.000 
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The  administration  has  proposed  to  rescind 
$97,300,000  in  the  "Energy  supply,  research, 
and  development  activities"  account  (R94- 
25).  The  Committee  agrees  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  rescission  but  directs  that  the 
reduction  shall  be  taken  as  a  general  reduc- 
tion, applied  to  each  program  equally,  so  as 
not  to  eliminate  or  disproportionately  re- 
duce any  program,  project,  or  activity  in  the 
"Energy  supply,  research,  and  development 
activities"  account  as  included  in  the  re- 
ports accompanying  Public  Law  103-126. 

R94-^9  would  eliminate  funding  for  the 
superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 
[SMES]  program,  for  which  funds  were  added 
in  fiscal  year  1994  in  the  energy  storage  ac- 
tivities within  the  solar  and  renewable  en- 
ergy program.  The  SMES  program  would 
continue  technology  efforts  previously  fund- 
ed within  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  to  de- 
velop SMES  as  part  of  a  DOD  star  wars  di- 
rected-energy  weapon  system.  DOD  has  not 
requested  funds  for  the  SMES  activity  in  re- 
cent years.  The  program  is  presented  as  a 
dual-use  technology  with  defense  and  utility 
applications.  However,  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  believe  the  current 
program  has  no  commercially  viable  pros- 
pects in  the  utility  industry. 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  activities 
(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  '$177,092,000 

1994  rescission  request  -42.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -42.000.000 

'  Net  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to  rescind 
$42,000,000  as  a  result  of  curUiling  the  atom- 
ic vapor  laser  isotope  separation  project 
(R94-25).  The  Committee  agrees  that  this  re- 
scission should  be  funded  from  prior-year 
balances  available  in  the  "Uranium  supply 
and  enrichment  activities"  account. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Co.mmission 

salaries  and  expenses 

1994  appropriation  to  date $520,900,000 

1994  rescission  request  -12.700.000 

Committee  recommendation  -12.700.000 

This  appropriation  funds  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  [NRC]  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" account.  This  account  provides  for 
reactor  safety  and  safeguards  regulation;  re- 
actor special  and  independent  reviews,  inves- 
tigations, and  enforcement;  reactor  safety 
research;  nuclear  material  and  low-level 
waste  safety  and  safeguards  regulation;  and 
high-level  nuclear  waste  regulations. 

This  proposed  rescission  reflects  savings  in 
the  various  projects  due  to  actions  being 
taken  by  the  Commission  to  stream-line  the 
agency  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operations. 
The  ability  of  the  Commission  to  accomplish 
its  mission  successfully  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  rescission  proposal. 


CHAPTER  5 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

INTER.VATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

CO.NTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $135,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -2.700,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$2,700,000  from  fiscal  year  1994  funds  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  sixth  replenish- 
ment of  the  African  Development  Fund.  The 
rescission  would  result  in  funding  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  at  the  level  contained  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  H.R,  2295.  The 
President  has  not  proposed  rescission  of 
these  funds. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

AGENCY  FOR  IN-TERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $811,900,000 

1994  rescission  request  -160,000,000 

Committee  recommendation  -40.879.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$40,879,000  from  unexpended  or  unobligated 
funds  made  available  for  the  Development 
Assistance  Fund  [DAF]  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  prior  years.  The  level  provided  for  the 
DAF  in  the  fiscal  1994  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Act 
(Public  Law  103-87)  already  represents  a  re- 
duction from  fiscal  1993  of  $225,580,000.  a  cut 
of  nearly  22  percent.  The  Committee  believes 
rescission  of  an  additional  $160,000,000  in  the 
DAF  would  cause  serious  damage  to  impor- 
tant programs  in  Central  and  Latin  America 
and  other  areas.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
recommends  a  rescission  of  $40,879,000.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  rescission  of 
$160,000,000. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  REFORM 
AND  DOWNSIZING 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $3,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee  recommendation  -3,000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$3,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1994  funds  made 
available  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  a  special  appropriation  for  op- 
erating expenses  to  meet  the  costs  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port of  the  "National  Performance  Review." 
The  Committee  recommends  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  AID  reform  portions  of  the 
"National  Performance  Review"  be  funded 
out  of  the  regular  AID  "Operating  expenses" 
account  for  fiscal  1994.  The  President  has  not 
proposed  a  rescission  of  these  funds. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT 

STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -145.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 

$145,000,000  from  the  unexpended  or  unobli- 


$2,212,820,000 


gated  balances  of  funds  made  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  prior  years  for  assistance  to 
the  new  independent  sutes  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  CNIS].  In  fiscal  1994  and  prior 
years  more  than  $3,000,000,000  has  been  made 
available  for  assistance  to  the  NIS.  In  order 
to  find  the  funds  for  the  NIS.  the  Committee 
has  had  to  recommend  substantial  cuts  in 
other  programs.  If  further  reductions  in  for- 
eign assistance  beyond  the  $800,000,000  cut  al- 
ready provided  in  Public  Law  103-87  are  re- 
quired, the  Committee  believes  the  NIS  pro- 
gram should  contribute  a  share.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  proposed  a  rescission  of  these 
funds. 

Economic  Support  Fund 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $2,364,562,000 

1994  rescission  request  -90,000,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -32,700.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$32,700,000  from  funds  made  available  from 
1987  through  1994  for  the  Economic  Support 
Fund.  $57,300,000  less  than  requested  by  the 
President.  This  proposed  rescission,  together 
with  the  $203,000,000  of  ESF  rescinded  in  Pub- 
lic Law  103-87.  would  make  the  fiscal  1994 
and  prior  years'  rescissions  of  ESF  total 
$235,700,000.  The  Committee's  int«nt  in  re- 
ducing the  President's  proposed  ESF  rescis- 
sion is  to  ensure  that  some  ESF  funds  re- 
main available  for  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican programs.  The  Committee  intends  that 
this  rescission  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
Camp  David  countries,  because  of  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  peace  process.  The  President 
proposed  a  rescission  of  $90,000,000. 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

FOREIGN  military  FINANCING  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $3,149,279,000 

1994  rescission  request  -65.562.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -91.283.000 

The  Committee  recommends  rescissions  of 
$91,283,000  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
President  for  the  Foreign  Military  Financing 
Program  for  fiscal  1994  and  prior  years.  Of 
this  amount.  $65,562,000  is  to  come  from 
funds  made  available  in  fiscal  1993  and  prior 
years,  as  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
$25,721,000  is  to  come  from  unearmarked 
funds  made  available  for  fiscal  1994.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  rescission  is  to  reduce 
fiscal  1994  foreign  military  financing  grants 
to  the  level  in  H.R.  2295  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  had  proposed  a  rescission 
of  $65,562,000  from  fiscal  1993  and  prior  years 
only. 

-MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  -$438,000 

Committee  recommendation  -438.000 

The  Committee  recommends  rescissions  of 

$438,000  from   funds  made  available   to  the 

President  for  Military  Assistance  in  Public 

Law  102-391  and  prior  years.  The  President 

had  proposed  a  rescission  of  $438,000. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANADROMOUS  FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $73,565,000 
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1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -3.874.000 

Committee  recommendation  -3.874.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
S3.874.000  for  unobligated  funds  associated 
with  completion  of  the  Umbarger  Dam  modi- 
fications at  the  Buffalo  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  TX.  These  funds  are  available  for 
rescission  since  the  project  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  lower  cost  than  originally  esti- 
mated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

BioMASS  Energy  Development 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  -$16,275,000 

House  allowance  -16.275.000 

Committee  recommendation  -16.275.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$16,275,000  for  unobligated  balances  in  the 
"Biomass  energy  development"  account. 
This  amount  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
program  which  is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing loan  guarantees  and  assets  from  alcohol 
fuel  plants,  and  is  derived  from  previous  ap- 
propriations and  revenues  credited  to  the  ac- 
count. 

CHAPTER  7 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  AND  EDUCATION 

Administrative  Cost  Reductions 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$50,000,000  from  amounts  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  for  salaries  and  expenses  and 
administrative  costs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation. An  amount  of  $4,000,000  would  be  re- 
scinded from  the  Department  of  Labor. 
$37,500,000  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  $8,500,000  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  would  be  exempted  from 
any  reductions  in  salaries  and  expenses  and 
administrative  costs  other  than  the  automa- 
tion initiative. 

The  amounts  recommended  for  rescission 
represent  approximately  25  percent  of  the  in- 
creases provi  led  over  fiscal  year  1993  for  this 
purpose.  The  Committee  believes  that  these 
reductions  can  be  achieved  without  causing 
undue  hardship  in  the  executive  branch,  al- 
though it  realizes  that  certain  economies 
and  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  Committee  intends  that  the  reduc- 
tions be  distributed  to  each  appropriation 
account  proportionate  to  the  increase  that  it 
received  over  1993  for  salaries  and  expenses 
and  administrative  costs,  as  reflected  in  the 
individual  agency  budget  justifications.  In 
those  cases  where  appropriations  are  lower 
in  1994  than  in  1993.  no  reductions  should  be 
taken. 

This  mechanism  shall  apply  to  all  relevant 
accounts  with  the  exception  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  With  regard  to  the  NIH. 
the  Committee  recommends  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  administrative  costs  by  Institute 
shall  be  determined  by  the  NIH  Director  in 
order  to  best  protect  its  research  programs. 
The  reductions  by  Institute  should  be  done 
in  consultation  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  the  NIH  shall  notify  the 
Committees  of  its  reductions,  prior  to  imple- 
mentation. This  discretion  shall  not  reduce 
the  National  Institute  of  Health's  share  of 
the  total  administrative  cost  reductions  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
Social  Securit\'  Administration 
supplemental  security  income 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$80,000,000  from  the  automation  initiative  for 
which  $300,000,000  was  provided  in  the  Fiscal 
Year    1994    Appropriations    Act    under    the 
•'Limitation  on  administrative  expenses"  ac- 
count. The  remaining  $220,000,000  for  the  first 
year   of   this   initiative   will    fund   approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  this  5- 
year  automation  project  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  a  total  of  $1,125,000,000. 

In  addition.  $10,909,000  is  rescinded  in  the 
"Supplemental  security  income"  [SSI]  ac- 
count, which  is  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  reimbursed  to  the  trust  funds  for  the 
SSI  Program  share  of  the  $80,000,000  that  is 
proposed  for  rescission  in  the  "Limitation  on 
administrative  expenses"  account.  There- 
fore, the  net  proposed  rescission  is 
$80,000,000,  of  which  $10,909,000  is  derived 
from  the  SSI  account. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$1,500,000  from  the  appropriation  account 
"Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate".  This  represents  savings  in  fiscal 
1992  funds  from  completed  projects  that 
came  in  under  budget. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
(RESCISSION) 

The  Committee  concurs  with  the  House  in 
rescissions  totaling  $2,985,000  from  various 
accounts  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
keeping  with  the  longstanding  tradition  of 
comity  between  the  Houses  on  matters  per- 
taining solely  to  one  House,  the  Committee 
makes  no  judgment  of  the  House  action. 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

CAPITOL  buildings 
(RESCISSION) 

The  Committee  has  deleted  the  rescission 
of  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
authority  for  installation  of  energy  efficient 
lighting  devices  in  the  Capitol  complex.  Sec- 
tion 122  of  Public  Law  103-110,  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act  of  1994,  au- 
thorized the  transfer  of  a  parcel  of  approxi- 
mately 100  acres  at  Fort  Meade,  MD,  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  serve  as  the  site 
for  a  long-term  storage  facility  for  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  Committee  directs  the  Ar- 
chitect to  apply  these  funds  to  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  converting  the  property  and 
facilities  at  Fort  Meade  for  this  purpose. 

The  $3,000,000  rescinded  by  the  House  will 
not  be  required  for  the  energy  efficient  light- 
ing program. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$1,000,000  in  funds  available  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  under  the  fiscal  year  1994  appro- 
priations act  (Public  Law  103-69).  The  Li- 
brary participated  in  a  retirement-incentive 
program  in  fiscal  year  1994  during  which  234 
Library  employees  paid  from  appropriated 
funds  in  this  bill  retired.  The  Librarian  is  di- 
rected to  take  the  rescission  amounts  from 


any  net  savings  resulting  from  this  retire- 
ment program. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $430,815,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  recommendation  -1.300.000 

Committee  recommendation  -650.000 

The  Committee  reduces  the  House  rec- 
ommendation to  $650,000  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  reductions  to  GAO's 
budget  over  the  past  2  years  in  combination 
with  the  retirement  incentives  authorized  in 
Public  Law  103-69  (the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act.  1994)  will  cut  GAO's 
work  force  by  at  least  450  full-time  equiva- 
lent positions.  This  rescission  will  result  in 
cuts  to  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  as- 
sociated with  the  positions  eliminated. 
CHAPTER  9 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
The  Committee  recommends  rescission  of 
$601,224,000  from  Public  Law  103-110.  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994.  This  is  the  same  amount 
recommended  for  rescission  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Committee  notes  that  the  Con- 
gress previously  approved  rescissions  total- 
ing $277,595,000  when  Public  Law  103-110  was 
enacted.  The  Committee  also  notes  that  the 
Congress  reduced  the  budget  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act  by  $729,227,000.  a  reduction  of  7 
percent  from  the  total  administration  budg- 
et request. 

The  Committee  does  not  approve  the  fol- 
lowing rescissions  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration; 

R94-16    Military    construc- 
tion. Army -$116,134,000 

R94-17    Military    construc- 
tion. Air  Force   -85.094.000 

R94-18    Military    construc- 
tion. Army  Reserve  -19,807.000 

R94-19    Military    construc- 
tion. Naval  Reserve  -4.438.000 

R94-20    Military    construc- 
tion. Air  Force  Reserve  ..  -18,759.000 
R94-21    Military    construc- 
tion.      Army       National 

Guard -251.854,000 

R94-22  Military  construc- 
tion. Air  National  Guard  -105,138,000 
The  administration  recommended  lump- 
sum rescissions,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Congress  would  allow  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  determine  the  specific  projects 
which  would  be  canceled.  The  administra- 
tion's recommendations,  therefore,  place  in 
jeopardy  projects  which  have  specifically 
been  approved  in  House  and  Senate  author- 
ization and  appropriations  bills.  These 
projects  were  also  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration when  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  Future  military 
construction  rescission  requests  submitted 
by  the  administration  should  not  be  in  a 
lump-sum  format  but  should  be  line  item 
specific,  detailing  each  specific  project  rec- 
ommended for  rescission. 

The  Committee  has  approved  the  following 
rescission: 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  Part  III 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,144,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -601,224,000 

The  Committee  has  approved  a  rescission 

totaling  $601,224,000  for  the    "Base  realign- 


ment and  closure  "  [BRAC]  account,  part  III. 
This  account  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
which  provides  funds  to  close  and  realign 
military  bases.  Fiscal  year  1994  is  the  first 
year  BRAC,  part  III  has  been  funded.  The  re- 
scission approved  by  the  Committee  leaves 
$542,776,000  appropriated  to  the  account  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  The  Committee  notes  that 
the  first  year  funding  for  BRAC,  part  I  was 
$500,000,000  and  first  year  funding  for  BRAC, 
part  II  was  $331,700,000.  Therefore,  the 
amount  which  remains  for  part  III  exceeds 
the  first  year  funding  rate  of  the  prior  two 
base  closure  and  realignment  accounts.  The 
Committee  is  also  concerned  with  the  exces- 
sively slow  obligation  rate  in  the  base  clo- 
sure accounts.  As  the  Committee  pointed  out 
in  its  report  accompanying  H.R.  2446,  almost 
$2,000,000,000  previously  appropriated  for  base 
closures  has  yet  to  be  obligated  by  the  mili- 
tary services. 

CHAPTER  10 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

payments  to  air  carriers 

(airport  and  airways  trust  FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $33,423,077 

1994  rescission  request  -10.067.000 

House  allowance  -10.068.243 

Committee  recommendation  -10.067.000 

The  Committee  is  recommending  the  re- 
scission of  unobligated  balances  of  contract 
authority  for  the  essential  air  services  pro- 
gram. The  rescission  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
vision of  services  allowed  under  Public  Law 
iaM22. 


RE.^^•AL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $149,605,000 

1994  rescission  request  -1.781.000 

House  allowance  

Commi  ttee  recommendation  - 1 .781 .000 

The  Committee  has  included,  as  requested, 
a  rescission  of  $1,781,000  of  funds  for  rental 
payments  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
This  rescission  reflects  revised  requirements 
for  GSA  space  rental  and  related  services. 

Coast  Guard 

operating  EXPENSES 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $2,586,770,000 

1994  rescission  request  -5.000.0(X) 

House  allowance  -5.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   


Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operations 


$4,580,518,000 

-2.750.000 

-750,000 

-  2.750.000 


The  Committee  does  not  concur  in  the 
President's  request  to  rescind  excess  funds 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  102-368  for 
costs  arising  from  the  consequences  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew  and  Hurricane  Iniki. 

acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements 

1994  appropriation  to  date $327,500,000 

1994  rescission  request  -2.000.000 

House  allowance  -2.000.000 

Committee  recommendatioa 

Consistent  with  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation regarding  operating  expenses 
cited  above,  the  Committee  does  not  concur 
in  the  President's  proposal  to  rescind  excess 
funds  initially  appropriated  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki, 
lln  thousands  of  dollars) 


(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Administration  has  proposed  the  re- 
scission of  $2,750,000  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  "Operations"  account. 
The  Committee  concurs  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's request.  The  Administration,  in  its 
rescission  message  R94-29.  stated  that  this 
proposal  is  consistent  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's "National  Performance  Review"  pro- 
posal. 

Funding  of  $2,000,000  would  be  rescinded 
from  the  mid-America  aviation  resource  con- 
sortium, which  is  a  private  air  traffic  con- 
troller training  program;  and  $750,000  is  re- 
scinded from  the  vocational  technical  grants 
program. 

facilities  and  equipment 
(airport  and  airways  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
1994  appropriation  to  date 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion  

The  administration  has  proposed  the  re- 
scission of  $40,257,111  in  funding  previously 
provided  for  the  airway  science  curriculum 
grant  program.  Under  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  following  funds  would  be  re- 
scinded. 


$2,120,104,000 
-40.257.111 
-29.451.111 

-65.205.300 


Fiscal  year  available 


Amount  appro- 
priated 


Unoblitated 


Description 


198S-«9 


1991  . 
1992 


t3S.795 


$2.30S 


10.000 

20.000 


1.42S    Florida  Memonal  College 

880     Unearmarked 
1899  Do 


9.777 


3.D00 

2M 

3.000 

3.527 


Daniel  Webster  Collete.  NH 
Middle  Tennessee  Stale  University 
Soutfiern  University  LA 
Unearmarked 


1993 


30.000 


28.275 


Total  unoblijated  balance 


175 
4.500 
10.000 
2.235 

(Antral  lAlastiiniton  State  Unrvenity 
0owlin{  College  NY 
Embiy.Riddle  Aeronautical  University 
Henderson  State  University  AR 

556 
1.925 
6.884 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Unreersity 
Souttiern  University,  lA 
University  ot  Alaska 

40,257 

As  ot  September  30  1993 

The  Committee  has  proposed  the  rescission 
of  $65,205,300.  The  money  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion includes  funding  provided  as  early  as 
fiscal  year  1985  and  as  late  as  fiscal  year  1992. 
The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  the  following  amounts  from  the  following 
programs. 


Program 


Fiscal  year 
available 


Amount 


Interim  support  plan    . 

B-727  upgrade  

CV-580  upgrade  

Airway  science  giants 
Do 


1991 

20  000.000 

...do 

581.000 

..do 

3.200.000 

do 

1.899.000 

1992 

3.527.000 

Program 


Fiscal  year 
available 


Amount 


Airway  science  grants 

Interim  support  plan  

System  engineering  suppoft . 

Center  lease     _. 

TraKic  control  simulators 

Test  and  evaluation    

Part-task  trainers  -. 

TCAS  II  system 

a-727  retrofit 

Center  lease „ 

Engineering  support  .._.. 


i5-«9 

S2.305.000 

1990 

13.911,000 

...do 

746.000 

...do 

113.000 

...do 

2.519,000 

...do 

1.440.0O0 

...do 

2,534.000 

...do 

438.000 

...do 

217,000 

...do 

98.000 

...do 

330.000 

The  Committee's  suggestion  is  based  on 
the  quarterly  accounts  obligation  status  re- 
port that  FAA  submits  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations.  The 
Committee  recognizes  that  some  adjustment 
to  the  above  projects  might  be  necessary  and 
directs  the  FAA  to  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  a  list 
of  programs  with  dollar  amounts  on  how  it 
will  meet  the  target  of  a  $65,205,300  rescission 
in  the  "facilities  and  equipment"  account. 


GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(RESCISSION) 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  TRUST  FUND) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,690,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  -488.200.000 

House  allowance  -488.200.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -488.200.000 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $488,200,000  of  unobligated  contract  au- 
thority of  the  airport  improvement  grant 
program.  This  proposal  would  rescind  a  por- 
tion of  the  unobligated  contract  authority 
that  is  not  available  for  obligation  due  to 
limitations  on  obligation  in  annual  appro- 
priations acts. 
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Federal  Highway  administration 

(highway  trust  fund) 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date S156.362.000 

1994  rescission  request  -174.968.734 

House  allowance  -85.774.222 

Committee  recommendation  -35.696.647 

The  administration  would  rescind  all  unob- 
ligated appropriated  funds  for  unauthorized 
highway  demonstration  projects  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  reports  are 
not  under  construction  (R94-32a). 

The  Committee  proposes  the  rescission  of 
unobligated  appropriated  balances  of  high- 
way projects  that  are  listed  below.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  recommends  the  rescis- 
sion of  the  contract  authority  of  highway 
projects  that  was  provided  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987.  and 
unobligated  balances  of  the  bridges  on  Fed- 
eral dams  program. 

Under  the  Committee's  proposal,  funds  for 
the  following  projects  would  be  rescinded: 

Amount 
$9,478,139 

378.530 
1,756,709 
2,792,000 


Title 

Bridges  on  Federal  dams  

Hillsboro  Bridge,  Illinois  

U.S.  20  realignment.  Iowa  

Des  Moines  Inner  Loop.  Iowa 

1-70  and  110th  St.  improvements. 
Kansas  

Center  Street  extension.  Massa- 
chusetts   

Blackstone  River  bikeway.  Mas- 
sachusetts   

Rail  consolidation.  Michigan  ....... 

I-20/Norrell  Rd.  interchange,  Mis- 
sissippi   

Railroad  overpass.  New  Mexico  ... 

Irondequoit  Bay  outlet  bridge. 
New  York  

Texarkana  Rd..  Texas  

Relocation  of  U.S.  35.  West  Vir- 
ginia   

STURA  of  1987 


3.446.600 

3.360.000 

212.032 
2.735,000 

1,620,000 
1,363,391 

4,249.893 
1.379.960 

406.920 
2,517.473 


RIGHT-OF-WAY  REVOLVING  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $42,500,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -20.000.000 

The  advanced  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
program  was  established  by  section  110(a)  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Section 
7  of  Public  Law  90-^95.  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968,  established  the  revolving  fund  feature. 
The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $20,000,000  of  revolving  fund  balances. 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 

highway  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  GRANTS 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $174,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -7.056.000 

Committee  recommendation  -219.750.000 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  contract  authority  totaling  $219,750,000  for 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Grants  under  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 

Rescinded  funds  will  be  derived  from  the 
following  programs: 
Section  408  alcohol  safety  incen- 
tive grants  $6,493,000 

Section  209  safety,  education,  and 

information  grants  11,000,000 

Section  153  safety  belt  and  mo- 
torcycle helmet  grants  24.000,000 


Section  402  State  and  community 

highway  safety  grants  178.257.000 

The  levels  proposed  for  rescission  represent 

unobligated  contract  authority  which  is  not 

available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

railroad  research  and  development 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $37,613,000 

1994  rescission  request  -17.000.000 

House  allowance  

Committee  recommendation  -17.000.000 

The  Committee  concurs  in  the  President's 
request  to  rescind  $17,000,000  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1994  for  research 
and  analysis  in  the  area  of  high-speed  mag- 
netically levitated  ground  transportation 
[maglev].  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1994  transportation  appropria- 
tions act.  the  National  Maglev  Initiative 
[NMIl.  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  Energy, 
completed  its  report  on  the  technical  and 
market  feasibility  of  maglev.  As  a  result,  the 
Administration  recognizes  a  need  of  not 
more  than  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  for 
continued  study  of  maglev  issues  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  market  feasibility  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  as  called  for  in  the 
intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  [ISTEAJ. 

Federal  Transit  Administration 

discretionary  grants 

(highway  trust  fund) 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,785,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  -50,537.525 

House  allowance  -40.478.975 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -808.935 

The  administration  has  proposed  the  re- 
scission of  any  unobligated  funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1991  or  earlier  under 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.  as 
amended  (R94-31).  Under  the  Committee's 
proposal,  the  following  project  would  lose 
previously  appropriated  funds: 

PTo)ecl  Amount 

Buffalo.  NY,  Naval  Park  Station  $808,935 

CHAPTER  11 

TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $1,485,917,000 

1994  supplemental  estimate  

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    (6,400.000) 

The  Committee  has  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $6,400,000  in  information  systems  ac- 
tivities of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
Committee  is  advised  that  IRS  has  achieved 
savings  in  procurement  contracts  for  new 
automated  data  processing  systems  and 
these  savings  will  be  applied  to  the  supple- 
mental costs  of  ADP  requirements  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
RELATED  AGENCY 
GENERAL  Services  administration 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND 

(LIMITATIONS  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  REVENUE) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  Committee  has  recommended  the  re- 
scission of  $127,691,000  in  obligational  author- 
ity   from    many    Federal    building   projects 


74,000 


1,000,000 


900.000 


783.000 

3,391.000 
165,000 


under  the  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  [GSA],  This  amount  is  the 
same  as  that  recommended  by  the  President 
for  rescission  in  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's Federal  buildings  fund  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

However,  the  Committee  has  rejected  the 
administration's  proposal  to  make  rescis- 
sions in  programs,  projects  and  activities 
funded  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropria- 
tions Act.  Instead,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends the  rescission  of  a  specific  amount 
of  funds  by  project  for  a  series  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  and  alterations  projects  fund- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1994  and  previous  fiscal 
years.  These  savings  are  the  result  of  the 
■'Time-Out  and  Review"  of  projects  initiated 
and  conducted  by  GSA  in  1994.  In  many 
cases,  the  savings  are  minimal  and  should 
have  no  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  build- 
ings or  original  construction  or  repair  objec- 
tive. GSA  indicates  that  savings  can  be 
achieved  in  many  projects  by  adopting  a 
value-engineering  concept.  Specifically,  the 
Committee  recommends  the  rescission  of 
funds  for  the  following  projects  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 
Alabama:       Montgomery,       U.S. 

courthouse  $5,000,000 

Arizona: 

Naco,  U.S.  border  station  

Sierra  Vista,  U.S.  Magistrates 

Office  

California: 

Calexico.  U.S.  border  station  .... 

Menlo  Park.  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Office  and  laboratory 
buildings  

Sacramento.  U.S.  courthouse 
and  Federal  building 

Tecate.  U.S.  border  station  

District  of  Columbia: 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  head- 
quarters building  11.309,000 

Federal  Office  Building  6  11,100,000 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
field  office 5,679.000 

White  House  remote  delivery 
and  vehicle  maintenance  fa- 
cility         5,382,000 

U.S.  Secret  Service  head- 
quarters       23.274.000 

Florida: 

Lakeland.  Federal  building  

Tampa.  U.S.  courthouse  

Iowa:  Burlington,  parking  facil- 
ity   

Massachusetts:       Boston,       U.S. 

courthouse  

Maryland: 

Bowie,  Bureau  of  Census,  com- 
puter center 

New  Carroll  ton,  IRS  30,100.000 

Minnesota:   Minneapolis.   Federal 

building  and  U.S.  courthouse  ... 
New    Hampshire:    Concord.    U.S. 

courthouse  

Nevada:    Reno,    Federal    building 

and  U.S.  courthouse 

New     Jersey:     Newark.     Federal 

building,  20  Washington  Plaza  .. 
Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia,  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Federal  Building 
Tennessee:  Knoxville.  U.S.  court- 
house   

U.S.     Virgin    Islands:    Charlotte 

Amalie.      St.      Thomas.      U.S. 

courthouse  and  annex  

GSA  Federal  Buildings 

The  Committee  has  recommended  rescis- 
sions within  the  Federal  buildings  fund  to- 
taling $127,691,000.  the  same  amount  as  re- 
quested by  the  President.  However,  the 
President  requested  a  lump  sum  rescission 
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4.400,000 
7,472,000 

2,400,000 

4,076,000 


660.000 


4.197,000 
867.000 


875,000 


327,000 


1,276,000 


800,000 


2,184,000 


without  specific  reference  to  individual 
projects.  In  a  January  27,  1994,  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
noted  that  section  1012  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  requires  the  President  to  report 
proposed  rescissions  to  the  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial message  that  provides  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  basis  and  effect  of  the 
rescission,  including;  "any  account,  depart- 
ment, or  establishment  of  the  Government 
to  which  such  budget  authority  is  available 
for  obligation,  and  the  specific  project  or 
governmental  functions  involved  *  *  *". 
Therefore,  the  Committee  has  recommended 
project  specific  reductions,  commensurate 
with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  its  time  out 
and  review  process. 

The  Committee  directs  that  all  Federal 
building  projects  funded  in  the  1994  Treas- 
ury. Postal  Service  and  General  Government 
Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law  103-123,  with 
the  exception  of  those  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed rescission  in  this  bill,  proceed  imme- 
diately at  the  funding  levels  provided. 

CHAPTER  12 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Departmental  Administration 
construction,  major  projects 
1994  appropriation  to  date $369,000,000 


Given  the  Department's  decision  to  phase 
out  this  program,  the  Committee  believes  it 
preferable  to  rescind  a  portion  of  these 
funds,  rather  than  other  higher  priority 
housing  programs  which  have  a  substantial 
backlog  of  need. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $9,312,900,000 

1994  rescission  request  -180.000.000 

House  allowance  -25.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -325.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$325,000,000  from  the  "Annual  contributions 
for  assisted  housing"  account.  Funds  would 
be  taken  from  funds  appropriated  for  preser- 
vation subsidies  on  units  whose  owners  are 
eligible  to  prepay  on  HUD-insured  mort- 
gages. 

The  Committee  has  taken  this  step  be- 
cause the  Department  has  $496,000,000  in  un- 
obligated preservation  funds  that  were  car- 
ried over  from  fiscal  year  1993  into  fiscal 
year  1994.  This  means  that  approximately  83 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation 
was  neither  obligated  or  committed.  As  a  re- 
sult, even  with  this  rescission,  the  Depart- 
ment will  still  have  funds  available  for  pres- 
ervation activities  in  fiscal  year  1994  equal 
to  what  was  appropriated  in  the  Depart- 
ment's regular  appropriations  bill. 
The  Committee  wishes  to  note  its  concern 

1994  rescission  request  !!.'."..!'.''.."""     °^^'"  ^^^  s'°*  P*'^^  °^  HUD's  obligation  of 

House  allowance  -^  2i6!o00.000     Preservation  funds.  Large  annual  carryover 

Committee  recommendation. !..........     °^  preservation  funds  is  becoming  a  regular 

occurrence.   Given   the   limited  amounts  of 
budget  authority  already  available  for  dis- 


The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
House  rescission  of  $26,000,000  from  the  work- 
ing reserve  of  the  "Construction,  major 
projects"  account.  This  rescission  would  vir- 
tually deplete  the  construction  working  re- 
serve. 

The  Committee  notes  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation,  the  working  reserve 
was  reduced  by  approximately  $93,000,000. 
The  additional  rescission  proposed  by  the 
House  may  pose  serious  problems  in  manag- 
ing the  construction  program.  Funds  in  the 
working  reserve  may  be  required  for  con- 
struction contingencies,  unforeseen  site  con- 
ditions, or  other  variables  that  could  impact 
project  costs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSING  Programs 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  and  OPPORTUNITY'  FOR 

PEOPLE  EVER'YWHERE  GRANTS  (HOPE  GRANTS) 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $109,190,000 

1994  rescission  request  -66.000.000 

House  allowance  -66.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  -50.000,000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 
$50,000,000  in  funds  appropriated  for  home- 
ownership  and  opportunity  for  people  every- 
where grants.  The  reduction  should  be  taken 
subject  to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. The  House  and  the  administration  rec- 
ommended specific  cuts  in  the  HOPE  1  and 
HOPE  2  programs.  None  of  the  funds  should 
be  taken  from  funds  provided  under  this  ac- 
count in  Public  Law  103-124  for  Youthbuild. 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  HOPE  Pro- 
gram contains  an  unobligated  balance  of 
funds  from  fiscal  years  1993  and  before  of  ap- 
proximately $173,000,000,  an  amount  greater 
than  the  entire  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  original  fiscal  year  1994.  Even 
after  the  rescission,  the  Department  will 
have  more  than  $232,000,000  for  awards  under 
the  HOPE  Program. 


cretionary  spending,  it  makes  little  sense  for 
the  Department  to  receive  new  appropria- 
tions for  a  program  that  has  not  obligated 
the  vast  majority  of  the  previous  year's 
funding.  Through  this  rescission,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
Department  to  obligate  preservation  funds 
more  quickly  in  the  future. 

The  Committee  has  denied  the  two  pro- 
posed rescissions  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  "Annual  contributions"  ac- 
count: $130,000,000  from  public  housing  mod- 
ernization, and  $50,000,000  from  lead-based 
paint  abatement  grants.  Both  programs  are 
used  to  tackle  perhaps  the  most  serious  pub- 
lic health  hazard  faced  by  children  in  the 
United  States  today:  blood  poisoning  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  lead  paint  and  lead 
paint  dusts.  In  addition,  modernization  funds 
are  used  for  a  host  of  reconstruction  and  se- 
curity measures  that  are  needed  to  combat 
crime  in  housing  authorities  in  rural  and 
urban  communities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Committee  noted  in  Senate  Report 
103-137,  the  vast  majority  of  public  housing 
modernization  funds  are  now  obligated  by 
housing  authorities  within  the  period  ex- 
pected in  the  program's  authorization— the 
first  3'/i  years  after  their  award  by  HUD  to 
local  housing  authorities.  The  administra- 
tion's estimate  of  the  backlog  of  unsF>ent 
modernization  funds  is  based  upon  flawed 
analysis.  The  overwhelming  number  of  in- 
stances of  unspent  funds  is  due  to  inertia  by 
the  Department  itself,  a  situation  which  the 
new  Secretary  is  desperately  trying  to  rem- 
edy. 

HUD  estimates  that  the  backlog  of  public 
housing  modernization  needs  runs  in  excess 
of  $20,000,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  abat- 
ing lead  from  federally  assisted  nonpublic 
housing  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,000.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  believes  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  assisted  housing  rescis- 


sions would  be  harmful  in  tackling  these 
nagging  housing,  public  health,  and  public 
safety  problems. 

The  Committee  has  not  included  the  reduc- 
tion of  $25,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  from 
section  8  contract  amendments.  It  is  unclear 
at  this  time  if  the  Department  will  need 
these  funds  to  meet  current  section  8  con- 
tractual commitments  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 

SECTION  8  CONTRACTS 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $4,558,106,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -20.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
recommendation  to  rescind  $20,000,000  from 
the  "Assistance  for  the  renewal  of  expiring 
section  8  contracts"  account.  No  rescission 
in  this  account  was  proposed.  Since  this  ac- 
count was  cut  in  House  Report  103-273  by 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest, the  Committee  does  not  believe  it 
should  be  a  source  of  further  reductions  at 
this  time. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

WATER  infrastructure/state  REVOLVING 

FUNDS 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $2,477,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -22.000.000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion   

The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
House    in    rescinding    $22,000,000    from    the 
"Water        infrastructure/State        revolving 
funds"  account.  The  Committee  notes  that 
the  amount  provided  for  this  activity  in  fis- 
cal   year    1994    represented    a    decrease    of 
$73,000,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1993  level.  In 
addition,  the  need  for  waste  water  treatment 
construction  exceeds  $100,000,000,000  nation- 
wide. Finally,  the  Committee  notes  that  a 
rescission  of  $22,000,000  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  approximately  1,250  construction-re- 
lated jobs. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  agency 
emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 
(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $212,960,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -2.000,000 

Committee  recommendatioa 

The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
House  in  rescinding  $2,000,000  from  FEMA 
emergency  management  planning  and  assist- 
ance. The  Committee  notes  that  the  amount 
provided  for  this  account  in  fiscal  year  1994 
represented  a  decrease  of  $40,000,000  below 
the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  and  $10,000,000 
below  the  original  budget  fiscal  year  1994  es- 
timate. Additional  reductions  to  this  ac- 
count could  inhibit  the  agency's  reorganiza- 
tion and  ability  to  respond  effectively  to  dis- 
asters. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

ADMINISTRA'nON 

research  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $7,529,300,000 

1994  rescission  request  -88.000.000 

House  allowance  -25.000,000 

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -63.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  a  rescission  of 

$63,000,000  from  funds  in  the  "Research  and 
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development"  account.  This  reduction  is 
needed  to  offset  a  portion  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  a  pay  supplemental  in  title  II  of 
this  bill.  The  reduction  should  be  taken,  in 
agreement  between  the  Committee  and 
NASA,  as  follows: 

-$7,000,000     from     space     station,      with 
$5,000,000  of  this  amount  through  delay- 
ing the  centrifuge  procurement. 
-$12,000,000  from  space  transportation  ca- 
pability  development,   with   a  $2,000,000 
general  reduction  and  $10,000,000  from  the 
single-engine  centaur. 
-$6,200,000   from   physics  and  astronomy, 
with  $2,000,000  as  a  general  reduction  and 
$4,200,000  through  applying  a  portion  of 
the  fee  recovery  from  the  settlement  on 
the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 
-$5,800,000    from    life    and    microgravity 

sciences  as  a  general  reduction. 
-$1,000,000    from    the    mission    to    planet 

Earth. 
-$7,000,000  from  aeronautics  as  a  general 

reduction. 
-$5,000,000  from  advanced  studies  on  space 

communications. 
-$19,000,000  as  a  general  reduction. 
The  Committee  notes  that  all  reductions 
are  taken  subject  to  the  normal  reprogram- 
ming  guidelines.  None  of  the  funds  are  to  be 
taken  from  high-priority  areas  identified  in 
House  Report  103-273  or  Senate  Report  103- 
137. 

SPACE  FLIGHT,  CONTROL.  AND  DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(RESCISSION  I 

1994  appropriation  to  date  $4,853,500,000 

1994  rescission  request  -32.000.000 

House  allowance  

Committee      recommenda- 
tion    -32.000.000 

The  Committee  recommends  the  rescission 
of  $32,000,000  from  space  flight,  control,  and 


data  communications  activities.  These  re- 
ductions are  needed  to  offset  a  portion  of  the 
amount  provided  for  a  pay  supplemental  in 
title  II  of  this  bill.  The  reduction  should  be 
taken,  in  agreement  between  the  Committee 
and  NASA,  as  follows: 

-$20,000,000   from   shuttle   operations,    in- 
cluding $10,000,000  as  a  general  reduction 
and  $10,000,000  from  research  operations 
support. 
-$10,000,000  from  launch  services  and  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  upgrades. 
-$2,000,000  from  space  communications. 
The  Committee  notes  that  all  reductions 
are  taken  subject  to  the  normal  reprogram- 
ming  guidelines.  None  of  the  funds  are  to  be 
taken  from  high-priority  areas  identified  in 
House  Report  103-273  or  Senate  Report  103- 
137. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $517,700,000 

1994  rescission  request  -25,000,000 

House  allowance  -25.000.000 

Committee  recommendation  -25.000.000 

The  Committee  proposes  a  rescission  of 
$25,000,000  from  activities  ;n  the  '■Construc- 
tion of  facilities'"  account.  This  amount 
should  be  taken  as  a  general  reduction,  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. 

National  Science  Found.\tion 

academic  research  infrastructure 

(rescission) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $110,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  -10.000.000 

House  allowance  -10.000.000 

Committee  recommendatioa 

The  Committee  does  not  concur  with  the 
House  in  recommending  a  rescission  of 
$10,000,000  in  academic  research  infrastruc- 
ture activities.  The  current  backlog  in  repair 


and  renovation  needs  of  scientific  facilities 
at  America's  colleges  and  universities  is  be- 
tween $6,000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Committee  believes  the  NSF's  mod- 
est program  to  help  address  this  problem, 
particularly  at  institutions  that  do  not  nor- 
mally have  access  to  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds,  should  be  preserved. 

National  SER\ncE  Initiative 

corporation  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

(RESCISSION) 

1994  appropriation  to  date $370,000,000 

1994  rescission  request  

House  allowance  -5.000.000 

Committee  recommendatioa 

The  Committee  has  not  agreed  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  to  rescind 
$5,000,000  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
the  national  service  program.  This  reduction 
was  not  requested  and  is  premature  since  the 
national  service  initiative  as  envisioned  by 
the  last  year's  authorization  is  only  now  be- 
ginning. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

The  Committee  has  reinserted  as  a  general 
provision,  bill  language  included  in  the 
House  rescission  of  funds  for  the  installation 
of  energy  efficient  lighting  devices  in  the 
Capitol  complex  which  the  Committee  bill 
deletes.  This  language  will  bring  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  under  the  authority 
granted  heads  of  agencies  in  section  155  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  regarding  en- 
ergy savings  performance  contracts. 

Energy  savings  companies  [ESCO]  are  com- 
panies that  agree  to  finance  the  cost  of  ret- 
rofitting facilities  with  more  energy  effi- 
cient lighting  and  return  for  a  share  of  the 
projected  savings. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 

(Amounts  in  dollars) 


Doc  No 


Department  or  activity 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


Senate  Committee 
recommendation 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared witli  [+  or  - ) 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


103-204 
103-204 


103-199 


TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPI.EMENTAL  APPSOPRIATIONS 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations , 

Agricultural  Staluliialion  and  Conservation  Service 
Emeijency  conservation  program  


Total,  chapter  1  New  budget  (obligationall  authority 


340,500.000 

340,500,000 

340,500,000      ,..._.-. ......... 

25.000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000      :.;„:.„:'„;.; 

365,500,000 

365,500.000 

365,500.000                  

CHAnER  2 
SMAIL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Disaster  loans  program  account 


103-204 

103-199 
103-204 

Direct  loans  sulisidy    ,.._ 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) . ,_.., :_ _..™..     .„„.. 

Administrative  expenses  «.«-.„..     "  -.- ^i-  ....  

254,750,000 

(1,109,000,000) 

55,000,000 

254,750,000 

(1,109,000,000) 

55,000,000 

254  750,000      .,....;„ , 

(1.109  000.000)      .......:.,„■,-,_.„„.„ 

55,000,000        ■ 

■• — - 

103-199 
103-204 

Total,  chapter  2:  New  budget  (obhgational)  authority 

CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEfENSE-MIUTARY 

Militoiy  Perswiml 

Military  personnel.  Army _ „ 

Military  personnel.  Navy 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force                                              . ; 

Total,  military  personnel                                       _ 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army „ 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  _ _ 

-.., ,..-..-.»- 

309,750  000 

309,750,000 

309,750,000       

103-204 

--■-- — — •• 

6,600,000 
19,400.000 
18,400,000 

6,600,000 
19.400,000 
18,400.000 

6,600,000 

19,400,000       - 

18  400000          

103-204 
103-204 

44.400,000 

44,400,000 

44  400000       

103-204 

420.100,000 
104,800,000 
560.100,000 
21,600  000 

420.100,000 
104,800,000 
560,100,000 
21.600,000 

420100000             .       _      .„.  . 

103-204 
103-204 

104:800,000      _„> ..... 

560100000             

- - 

103-204 

Operation  and  maintenance  Detense-wnk  _ _ „. 

Total,  operation  and  maintenance 

21600000          

1.106.600.000 

1.106.600,000 

1,106,600,000       
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(Amounts  m  dollarsi 


Doc  No, 


Department  or  activity 


103-204      Aircraft  procurement.  Army 

103-204      Other  prxurement  Army    

103-204      Other  prxurement.  Air  force  . 

Total,  procurement .... 


Pracurenent 


Total,  chapter  3;  New  budget  (oWigational)  authordy 

CHAPTER  4 

OtPARTWENT  Of  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

103-204      Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-199 
103-204 


101-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-199 
103- 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-199 
103-204 
103- 


103-180 


CHAPTERS 
DEPARTMENT  Of  EDUCATWH 


103-199 
103-199 


Impact  aid 

Student  financial  assistance 


Total,  chapter  5  New  budget  (obligatwnal)  authofily  ,..„„„;..., 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
Federal-aid  highways  (highway  trust  fundi. 


Emergency  relief  program 

Contingency  appropriations 


Total,  chapter  6 

New  budget  (obhgational)  authority  

■COMOOl 'Appropriations  ,,, 
Contingency  appropriations 


CHAPTER? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Health  Administration 


Medical  care . 


Departmental  Administration 


Construction,  major  pniiects 

Total.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  , 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 


Annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 
Fleiible  subsidy  fund   , 


Total,  housing  pn>grams 


Community  Planning  and  Development 

Community  development  grants _.. 

Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 


Disaster  relief     

Emergency  management  planning  and  assistanct 


Total,  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Total,  chapter  7  New  budget  (obligational)  authority  . 


CHAPTERS 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Unanticipated  needs  (contingency  appropriations)  . 

Total,  title  I 

New  budget  (obhgational)  authority  , 

Appropriations     

Contingency  appropnations 

(limitation  on  direct  loans)  


TITU  II— SUPPUMENTAI.  APP)»OPRIATIONS  fOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1994 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGWCUITURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (by  transfer) , .,. 

Extension  Service  _,. 


Rural  Development  Administration 


Salaries  and  openses  (by  transfer) 


103-180      Salaries  and  expenses 


Food  and  Drug  Administration 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


20.300.000 

200.000 

26.800.000 


47,300.000 


1.198.300  000 


70,000,000 


165,000,000 
80.000,000 


245,000  000 


1265,000,000 
400,000.000 


1,665,000,000 

(1,265,000.000) 

(400.000.0001 


21,000,000 

45,600  000 


66,600.000 


550,000,000 


10.019,150  000 

(9.069,150,000) 

(950,000,000) 

(1109000.000) 


1.400,000 


(2,284,000) 


Senate  Committee 

recommendation 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared with  ( -f  or  -  1 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


20,300.000 

200.000 

26,800,000 


20  300.000 

200,000 

26  800  000 


47.300.000 


47,300  000 


1  198,300,000 


1,198,300.000 


70,000,000 


70,000  000 


165,000,000 

80  000.000 


165000  000 
80  000.000 


245.000.000 


245  000,000 


1.265,000,000 
400.000.000 


1265,000,000 
400,000,000 


1.665.000.000 

(1.265.000.000) 

(400,000.000) 


1,665000,000 

(1,265,000.000) 

(400  000,000) 


21,000,000 
45,600,000 


21,000000 

45600.000 


66.600.000 


66  600  000 


500.000.000 


550,000,000 


9,719,150,000 

(8,819,150,000) 

(900,000,000) 

(1.109,000,000) 


10,019,150,000 

(9,069,150,000) 

(950,000.0001 

(1  109.000,000) 


(10,068,000) 


(4.493.000) 


1.400,000 


225,000,000 

225.000.000 
100,000,000 

225  000  000 

lOO.OOO.OOO        

100,000.000 



325,000.000 

325000.000 

325  000  000 



500,000  000 

250,000,000 

500000  000 

••■250  000,000 

825,000.000 

575  000,000 

825.000.000        

+  250000.000 

4,709,000.000 

4,709  000,000 
15,000.000 

4,709,000,000      . 

15.000  000 

15,000000 

4,724,000  000 

4.724.000.000 

4.724.000,000 

5,615,600  000 

5.365.600,000 

5615,600000 

-1-250  000  000 

I-  50.000,0(10 


-f  300  000,000 
(-f  250,000,000) 
(-^  50,000,000) 


(2.284,0001 


(-10  068.000) 
-»- 1.400.000 


(-4.493,000) 
(1-2,284,000) 
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10^ 
103- 


103- 
103- 
110- 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL— Continued 

[Amounts  in  dollars) 


Dettartment  ot  activity 


Total,  chapter  I 

New  budget  (obliiatKmal)  autDonty 

(By  transfer)  - 

CHAPTIR2 
DCPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
103-180      Contributions  tor  international  peacekeeping  activities  


RELATED  AGENCY 
Ottice  of  Itie  United  States  Trade  Representative 


103-180 

103-  Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  ctiapter  2  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 


CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR 

United  States  Fisti  and  Wildlife  Service 

103-180      Resource  management  (t)y  transfer)   

103-180      Land  acquisition  (by  tianslei) 


Total.  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlite  Service 

National  Park  Service 


103-180      Construction 

103-180      land  acquisition  and  State  auistaiKe  . 
103-  (By  transfer) 


Total.  National  Park  Service 


Bureau  ol  Indian  AHairs 


103-180      Construction 


Total,  chapter  3 

New  budget  (obligational)  autlxirity  . 
(By  transfer)  


CHAPTER  4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

103-180      Advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

103-180      Salaries  and  eipenses ,-.... 

Departmental  Management 
103-180      Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  labor - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 


Salaries  and  expenses 


Healtli  Care  Financing  Administration 


Ptofram  management 

Total,  chapter  4  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 


CHAPTER  5 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

103-180      Office  of  the  Secretaiy 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
103-180      Secretary  of  the  Senate  

Total,  chapter  i  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 


CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

103-180      Penn  Station  redevelopment  proiect        

103-180      High-speed  ground  transportation  (limitation  on  obligations) 


Total.  Department  of  Transportation  

Total,  chapter  6: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 
(Limitation  on  obligations) 


CHAPTER  7 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
FUNDS  AFPROPfilAIEO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


National  Security  Council . 

Office  of  Administration  ... 

(By  transfer) 


Total,  chapter  7: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority  . 
(By  transfer) 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


Senate  Committee 
recommendation 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared with  ( -t-  or  - 1 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


1.400.000 

(14  561  000) 

1.40O.0OO   

■H,400.000 

(-14.561,000) 

670.000,000   - 

-6/ll,()00,IWU 

875  000   

75,000 

-800,000 

■f  75.000 

670  875  000 

75.000 

-670,800,000 

-1- 75.000 

(2100000)  

(2,100.000)  ... 

(■»■  2.100,000) 

(4  000  000) 

(4  000  000)  „., 

( -I- 4,000,000) 

13102  000       

13,102,000   .. 

■^  13,102,000 

1.274  000 

1274  000 

-»•  1,274.000 

(6.000.000) 

.,.;„,        (6,000,000)   , 

(-^  6.000.000) 

14.376.000   

14,376,000 

■t- 14.376.000 

12  363000 

12  363  000   . , 

-1- 12.363.000 

26.739,000   

(12  100  0001 

26,739.000   ... 
(12100  000)   . 

-I-  26.739.000 
(  +  12.100.000) 

61  400  000   .™.-.."  „^-._.., 

.!...„..       61.400.000 

-(■61.400.000 

10  100  000 

10  100  000   ... 

■I-  lO.lOO.OOO 

-  2  250  000 

-1-2,250,000 

69,250000 

71,500000 

-1-2,250,000 

■f  71.500.000 

15000  000 : 

- 15,000,000 
■^  37,500,000 

"  .'■-;/:":: 

37  500  000 

46.750,000   

71.500.000 

-^  24.750,000 

-1-71,500,000 

450000 

450.000   ... 

-^  450,000 

600.000   

600.000   ,-, 

■K  600,000 

1  050  000 

1050000 

-•■1,050,000 

10000000   

lOOOOOOO 

+ 10,000,000 

(4  452  000) 

(4  452  000) 

(■+4,452,000) 

10000.000   

10,000,000 

-t- 10,000.000 

10  000  000 

10  000000 

-t- 10.000.000 

(4  452  COO) 

(4  452  000) 

(  +  4.452.000) 

5  650  000   . .. 

5,320,000 

-  330.000 
-370,000 

+  5.320.000 

1,400.000   

(6  000  000) 

1,030,000 
(6  OOO  000) 

+  1.030.000 
(  +  6.000.000) 

7  050  000   

6,350,000 

-  700.000 

+  6.350.000 

(6,000,000)  

(6,000,000) 

(  +  6.0OO.0O0) 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL-Continued 

(Amounts  m  dollarsi 


Department  or  activity 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Benefits  Administration 


103-180 
103-180 


Compensation  and  pensions . 
ReadiustmenI  benefits  , 


Total.  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 


Veterans  Health  Administration 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses  (by  transler) _ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 

Annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing   

Federal  Housing  Administration: 

FHA — Mutual  mortgage  insurance  program  account:  (limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 
FHA — General  and  special  nsk  program  account  (Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans)    . 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Council  on  the  Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Research  and  program  management  _ 


Total,  chapter  8: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority  , 

(By  transfer)    

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans)  


Total,  title  II 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

(By  transfer)    

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans)  

(Limitation  on  obligations) 


TITLE  III— RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUOGH  AUTHORnY  PROPOSED  TO  BE  RESCINDED  IN  SPECIAL  MES- 
SAGES TRANSMfTTED  TO  THE  CONGRESS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  NOVEMBER  1  1993  AND  FEB- 
RUARY 7.  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service  _ , ,. _ _.; _^_„.. 

Agricultural  Research  Service „ !'.!„ZZZI!™1" Z~!!! 

Human  Nulntion  Information  Service ._.......;...._ _ „ I _..'~. 

Buildings  and  facilities  „ , ^, .._... 


Total.  Agricultural  Research  Service 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service  . 
Buildings  and  facilities  


Total.  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Agricultwal  Marheting  Senice 


Marketing  services  

Salaries  and  expenses 


Agricultural  Stabilizatioa  and  Conservation  Service 


Soil  Conservation  Senrice 

Conservation  operations 

\*atershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 


Total.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Farmers  Home  Administratna 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  Program  account: 
Single-family,  low-income  housing  (sec  502): 

(Loan  authorization):  Direct  _ 

Loan  subsidy  Direct 


Rental  housing  (sec  5151:  Loan  subsidy 

Housing  repair  (sec  504)  loan  subsidy  „ 

Farm  labor  (sec  514)  Loan  subsidy „ 

Agncultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  Program  account:  CnM  sales  of  Mquiied  piopeity  iMii  sabsifly  . 
Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  Program  account: 

(Loan  authorization) 

Loan  subsidy   „ .,„ 

Rural  housing  voucher  program  „ _: . .«... , , ...^ ....„ 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants _.._.„.„. .. -.^_...1~.ZII!Z-!." 

Salaries  and  expenses  : ,  -    -'  ., ,;', ,,,  " t............. s_.... 


TotaL  Farmers  Home  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Loans  Program  account 
Direct  loans  (telephone) 

(Loan  authorization) 


Loan  subsidy 

Direct  loans  (electricl  loan  subsidy 


Total.  Rural  Electnfication  and  Telephone  Loans  Program 


Food  and  Nutrition  Service 


103-1 S7      Commodity  supplemental  food  program 


- 16.233.000 

-8,460.000 


-24.693,000 


-30.002.000 
-34,000,000 


-64,002  000 


-1.515.000 

-  12.M3.0O0 

-1.204.000 

-483.000 

-5,094.000 


Senate  Committee 
recommendation 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared wrth  (  +  or  - ) 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  aHowance 


698.000.000  _ 

103.200.000  

801.200.000  

-45.791.000  

(20.000.000.000)  

(2.000.000,000)  

425,000  „.™_^. 

60,000,000  

815.834.000 

'  aimmm)  Z~~~Z 

1,579,698,000  

118,100,000)  (14.561,000) 

(22,000,000,0001  

(4,452,000)  


698000,000 
103,200,000 


1-698,000,000 
^  103,200,000 


801,200  000 


1^801,200,000 


(3,500,000) 


f20  000  000,000) 

(2,000  000,000) 


I+3.500.00IB 


+  45.791.000 


(  +  3.500.000) 


(+20.000000.000) 

(  +  2,000,000,000) 


60000,000 


-425,000 


1-60000000 


861200,000 

(3,500,000) 

(22,000,000  000) 


+  45,366,000 
(  +  3.500000) 


+  861.200.000 

(  +  3.500.000) 

(♦22000.000  000) 


978314.000 

(21.600.000) 

(22  000.000.000) 

(4452.000) 


-601,384,000 
(  +  3,500.000) 


+  978.314.000 
( +  7.039.0001 

(+22.ooo.oao.ooa 

i  +  tMUm 


-4.000.000 


■1.000.000 


-4  000.000 
>  16.233.000 


+  8.460.000 


-4  000.000 

1-i.boo.m 


-1,000,000 


-  4,000,000 


+  20,693,000 


-  3,000  000 


-  14,279000 
-2,897,000 


-  12,463,000 
-2,897,000 


+  17,539,000 
+  31,103  000 


-17,176,000 


-15,360,000 


•■48,642,000 


-1,816,000 


1,816,000 


-100.000 


+  100.000 


-12.167.000   

-I21S7000 

- 12.167.000 

-12.167.000 

-12.167.000 

-21 158  000 

-21.158000 

-12,167.000 
-21.158.000 

-12.167.000   

-33  325  000 

-21158.000 

-  33  325.000 

(-174.825.000) 
-35,000.000 


(-35.715.000) 
-20.000.000 


-1,515.000 

- 12.443  000 

-1.204,000 

-483.000 

-5.094.000 


-25.000.000 


-25.000.000 


(  +  174  825000) 
+  33.485  000 
- 12.443.000 
- 1.204.000 
-4(3.000 
-  5.094.000 

(  +  35.715.000) 

+  20.000,000 
-25.000,000 


-12,167,000 

-25.000.000 
-12.167.000 

-  12'l67.000 

+  25.000.000 

-32,906.000 

-92.167.000 

-  57.906.000 

-25.000.000  ' 

+  34.261.000 

-50.000.000)  (-25.000.000)  (  +  25.000.000)  (-25.000,000) 

-8.745.000  -3.222.000  +5.523.000  -3,222.000 

-3.388,000  -3,388,000  -3388,000 

-12,133,000  -6,610,000  +5,523,000  -6,610,000 


- 12,600,000 


- 12,600,000 


-6,100.000 


+  6.500.000 


+6.500.000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL— Continued 

[Amounts  in  dollatsi 


Department  or  activity 

Supplemental  esti- 
mate 

House  allowance 

Senate  Committee 
recommendation 

Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared with  ( +  or  - ) 

Doc  No 

Supplemental  esti- 
mate 

House  allowance 

Food  donations  programs  tor  selected  groups  Needy  family  program     

The  emergency  tood  assistance  program  .,_ 

Commodity  purchases— UFAP  _ „ 

Total,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service    

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  REWTED  PROGRAKB 

PuDNc  law  480  Program  account: 

Title  1 — Credit  sales  Ocean  freiBtit  differential                        .     _i     .    „,  ......... 

-6,000,000 

-5,200,000 
-10,000,000 
-  20,000,000 

-  5.200,000 

-  10,000,000 

-  20,000,000 

-f  800.000 
- 10.000.000 
-  20.000.000 

-12,600.000 

- 18,600,000 

-41.300,000 

-28,700,000 

-  22.700.000 

lOJ- 

._..■  ....:^...                -4,600  000 

(-20,000,000) 
-20,000,000 

-4,600,000 

(-45,000,000) 
-45,000,000 
-  35,400  000 

-^-•;*-v 

-4.600.000 

103- 
103- 

Title  111 — Commodity  grants: 

Program  level        ; , — . — - .: 

; ...,              (-45,000,000) 

. ....:.,...                -45,000,000 

■.                -35  400000 

(-25.000.000) 
-25.000.000 

103- 

-35.400.000 

Total,  ctiapter  1 

Rescissions      _ , 

(loan  authorization)  „ :_.... 

-255,668,000 
( -  50,000.000) 

- 149,043,000 
(-210,540,000) 

-255668,000 
( -  25,000,000) 

(  +  25,000,000) 

- 106,625,000 
( -1- 185,540,000) 

CHAPTER  2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

Otwrations,  researeti,  and  facilities  

Construction 


Total,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdministratHM  .;;.. 


103-157      Operations  and  administration 
—  Operations  and  administration 


International  Trade  Administration 

Eipeit  Administration 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency 


Minority  business  development 

National  Telecommunications  and  information  Administration 

Infonnation  infrastructure  grants 

Economic  Development  Administration 
Economic  development  revolving  fund  _™_...^. 


Total,  Department  of  Commerce  ... _. 


THE  JUDICIARy 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Other  Judicial  Services 


Defender  semices 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 


Diplomatic  and  consular  j>rograms  , 

Buying  power  maii'ene.ice -.. 

New  diplomatic  posti    


Total,  Department  of  State 


lsia«l  Relay  Station 
Salaries  and  expenses  , 
Salaries  and  eipenses  . 


REUTED  AGENCIES 
Board  tor  International  Broadcasting 

Small  Business  Administration 

State  Justice  Institute 


United  States  Information  Agency 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Educational  and  cultural  eicliange  prngranis 

Radio  construction  ,....; „ ,»^ 

North/South  Center _....', ;..._., 


Total.  United  States  Information  Agency 

Total,  chapter  2:  Rescissions ^_. ,... ^ 

CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE— MIUTARY 

Procurement 

Missile  procurement.  Army 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy 

Shipt)uildmg  and  conversion.  Navy „« ~.'......., 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  force  

Other  procurement  Air  Force  _ _ 

Procurement,  Defense-wide    _ 


Total,  pracurement _ _ 

Research.  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

Research,  development,  lest  and  evaluation.  Air  force    

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation.  Defense-wide      


Total,  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
Total,  cliapter  3;  Rescissions 


-  2,000.000 


- 12,000,000 


-48,000,000 

-51,700,000 

-50,000,000 

- 105.600,000 


-  29,000,000 


-32,000,000 


-29,754,000 


-17,754,000 


-3  000000 


-3,000,000 


-3,000,000 


- 12,800,000 
-27,500,000 
- 104,500,000 


-  6  000  000 

■•■6,000,000 

-  4  000  000 

-3  000  000                  ..  . 

-(■4  000,000 

-(■3,000,000 

- 10,000,000 

-3,000,000        

■•■10,000,000 

-(■3,000,000 

-2,000,000       , 

•--■ -• 

-2.000.000 

-3,000,000 

-3,000,000 

-3.000.000 

-500,000 

-500.000 

-500,000 

-4,254,000 

-4,254.000 

-4,254,000 

-  20,000,000 

-20,000,000 

-(■9,000,000 

1-2,246,000 


-600000 

-600,000       .. 
-8,800,000       . 

-  600  000 

-8800000 

-8.800.000 
-1,000.000 

„ ;....... 

"+1000.000 

-9,400,000 

-  9,800,000 

-  9,400,000 

+  400,000 

-1,700,000 
- 13,100.000      . ., 
-  6  775  000 

- 1.700,000 

-1,700,000 
-4,100,000 
-3,000,000 

■+9,000,000 
■(■3,775,000 

-4.100,000 
-  3  000,000 

-  3  000  000 

-1,177.000 

-850,000       , 
-2.000.000      .... 

-  3,000,000 

- 1  823,000 

+  850  000 

+  2,000,000 

-8700000      .., 

-8,700,000       „, 

-8,700,000 

-  1 1  700  000 

-4,027,000 

-11,700,000 

-  7  673  000 

-  54,675,000 

-50,527,000 

-62,654  000 

-  7.979,000 

-  12,127,000 

+  48,000,000         

+  51,700,000       

+  50,000,000       

+  92,800,000  -12,800,000 

-27,500,000  -27,500,000 

- 104,500,000  - 104,500,000 


-255  300,000       

- 144.800.000 

+  110.500,000 

-  144.800.000 

-50.000.000 

-110500  000 

-  50,000.000 
-60.500.000 

-  50.000.000 

-50000  000             . 

-110.500.000 

-50,000,000      

-160500  000 

-110.500.000 

- 160.500.000 

-305,300,000      

-305.300.000 

-  305.300,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL— Continued 

(Amounts  in  dollarsi 


Department  or  activity 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


CHAPTER  4 

DEPARTMENT  Of  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 


General  investigations 
Construction,  general  . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense — Civil 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 


103-157      Construction  program 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 


Energy  supply,  research  and  development  activities 
Uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities - 


Total,  Department  of  Energy 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 


Salaries  and  eipenses 

Total,  chapter  4:  Rescissions 


CHAPTER  5 

MUlTIUTERAl  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

Contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Paid-in  capital         

(Limitation  on  callable  capital)      ^ 

Contribution  to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Inter-regional  paid-in  capital  , 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital)  ..„., 

Contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  ■ 

Paid.in  capital  „..„;. „._.;.._ .^ 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital) „„.... i...„ 

Contribution  to  the  African  Development  Fund .-__..„._... 


Total  contribution  for  multilateral  economic  assistance  ..... 

Rescissions 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital)  

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
Agency  for  International  Development 

Development  assistance  fund 

Reform  and  downsizing 

Economic  support  fund 

Assistance  to  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  ;__ 


Total.  Agency  for  International  Development 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Foreign  Military  financing  Program, 


- 160,000,000 
'-9d.(»0.6o6 


-250,000,000 


Grants  

Military  assistance 


Total,  chapter  5  Rescissions 


CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Construction  and  anadromous  fish  

DEPARTMENT  Of  ENERGY 
Biomass  energy  development  _ „ _ 


Total,  chapter  6  Rescissions 


CHAPTER  7 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Salaries  and  eipenses 


DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Social  Security  Administration 

Supplemental  security  income  program  . 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses  Trust  funds . :. 


Total.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  , 


DEPARTMENT  Of  EDUCATION 
Departmental  Management:  Program  administration  


Total,  chapter  7 

New  budget  (obligational)  authonty  . 

Rescissions  

(Limitation  on  trust  funds)  .... 


Senate  Committee 
recommendatioo 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared with  (+  or  -  I 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


-27.910.500 
(-902.439.500) 

-16,063,134 
(-626,407,732) 

-13,026.366 
(-95,438,437) 


- 160,000,000 
-96.000,000 


-40,879,000 

+  119,121,000 

-  3,000,000 

-  3,000,000 

-32,700,000 

+  57,300,000 

145,000,000 

-  145,000,000 

-  250,000,000 


-221,579  000 


H  28,421  000 


-3,874.000 


-3.874,000 


-3,874,000 


-37.500.000 


-10,909.000 
(-80,000,000) 


-37,500,000 


-  10,909,000 
(-80,000,000) 


-24,970,000 

-24,970,000 
-97,319,000 

-  24,970,000       ... 
-97,319.000      

" 

-97,319,000 

- 122,289,000 

-  122  289  000 

-  122289000 

- 16,000  000 

- 16,000,000' 

-40,000  000 

-24  000000 

-24,000,000 

- 107,300,000 
-42,000,000 

-97,300,000 
-42,000,000 

- 107,300  000 
-42,000,000       . 



- 10,000,000 

-  149,300,000 

-  139,300,000 

-  149,300,000 

-10  000000 

-12,700,000 

-12,700,000 

- 12,700,000 

-  300,289  000 

-277  589,000 

-  324  289.000 

-24,000  000 

-  46  700,000 

+  27,910.5iT0 
(  +  902,439,500) 

+  16,063,134 
(  +  626  407,732) 

+ 13.026.366 
(+95.438.437) 


-2.70O.0O0 

-2.700,000 

-2,700,000 

..    ..........: ( -  1  681  285  669) 

(-2,700  0001 
-2,700,000 

(-2,700,000) 
-2,700,000 

(  +  1,678,585,669) 

+  54,300,000 

( +  1  624,285,669) 

-  57  000  000 

(-1.624,285,6691 

!■  119,121.000 

-3.0DB.000 

+  57.300.000 

■  145.e«IM0 


'  28,421,000 


-65,562,000 

-438,000 

-66,000.000 

-91,283,000 
-438,000 

-25  721,000 

-25.283,000 
-438  000 

-316,000,000 

-373  000,000 

-316,000  000 

+  57000  000 

-  16,275,000 

- 16,275,000 

-  16,275,000 

-16,275,000 

-20149,000 

-20149000 

-3,874,000                         

-4  000,000 

-4  000,000 

-4000  000 

-  48,409,000 


-48,409,000 


-8,500,000 


-8,500,000 


-60.909.000 
(-60.909.000) 
(-80.000.000) 


-60,909,000 
(-60,909,000) 
(-80,000,000) 


-37,500,000 


-  10,909000 
(-80,000,000) 

-48  409  000 
-8,500,000 

-60.909.000 
(-60.909.000) 
(-80.000,000) 
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Senate  Committee 
recommendation 
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BILL— Continued 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com- 
pared Wltll  {+  01   -) 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


CHAPTER  8 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Contingent  Expenses  ot  tlie  Senate 

Scffeaflt  it  Arms  and  Doortieeper  of  tlie  Senate  


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salaries  and  Eipenses 

House  Leadership  Offices 


Salaries  and  eipenses 
Salaries  and  eipenses 


Committee  en  the  Budfet  (Studies) 


Allowances  and  Eipenses 

Official  eipenses  of  Members 

Supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims  . 

Office  equipment 

Stenographic  reporting  of  committee  hearings 

Government  contributions 


Total,  allowances  and  eipenses  . 


Salaries  and  eipenses 
Salaries  and  eipenses 


Committw  on  Appropriations 
(Studies  and  Investigations) 


Standing  Committees.  Special  and  Select 
Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 


Office  ot  the  Postmaster 

Office  of  the  Historian   

House  Oemxratic  Steering  Committee  and  Caucus 
House  Republican  Conference       , 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees  ?... 

TotaL  House  of  Representatives  


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPtTOl 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Capitol  buildings 

Total,  congressional  operations 


Library  of  Congress 

General  Accounting  Office  

Total,  chapter  8:  Rescissions 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

Military  Construction 

Military  construction,  Army 

Military  construction.  Navy  _ 

Military  construction.  Air  force  _.. ._, .._ 

Military  construction,  Defensewide  „.....,„..... 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard  _-. 

Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard „.„ 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve   ^ 

Military  construction.  Naval  Reserve .. 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Resenre  _ 


Total,  military  construction 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  . 
Base  realignment  and  closure  account,  part  III   ,, 

Total,  chapter  9:  Rescissions 


CHAPTER  ID 

DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Payments  to  air  carriers  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund)  

Rental  payments  

Coast  Guard 

Operating  eipenses 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements  


Total,  Coast  Guard 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Operations  

Facihties  and  equipment  (airport  and  ain«ay  trust  fund)  

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund)  - 


-116,134,000 

-Kjmm 


-251,854,000 
-105,138,000 

- 19,807,000 
-4,438,000 

- 18,759,000 


- 10,067,000 
-1,781,000 


Total.  Federal  Aviation  Administration 


-1,500,000 


•1,500,000 


-253,000 

-4,000 


-253,000 

-4,000 


-  1,004,000 
- 125,000 
-364,000 
-67,000 
- 16,000 


- 1.004,000 

- 125.060 

-364,000 

-67,000 

- 16,000 


•1,576,000 


•1,576,000 


-595.000 
-378,000 


-595,000 
-378,000 


- 19.000 
-26,000 
-  73,000 
-61,000 


- 19,000 
-26.000 
-  73,000 
-61,000 


-253,000 
-4,000 

- 1,004,000 

-125,000 

-364,000 

-67,000 

- 16,000 

-1,576,000 

-595,000 
-378,000 

-19.000 
-26.000 
-73,000 

-61,000 


-900,000 

■  1,300,000 


- 1,000,000 
-  650,000 


- 1,000,000 

-650,000 


-8,185,000 


-6,135,000 


-6,135,000 


-22,319,000 
- 13,969,000 
-24,787,000 
- 13,663,000 
-  7,568.000 
-6,187,000 
-2,551,000 
-626.000 
- 1,862,000 


-H  16,134,000 

' ' +85,d94.(w6 

"+'25K854,do6 
-H05,138,000 

■I- 19,807,000 
-1-4.438.000 

-I- 18.759,000 


- 10,068.243 


- 10.067.000 
-  1.781,000 


House  allowance 


-1,500,000 


-179  000 

-179,000 

-179000      . 

-2,985,000 

-  2,985.000 

-2,985,000       .. 

-3,000,000 

+  3,000,000 

-3,000,000 

+  3,000  000 

- 100,000 
(•650,000 


K  2,050,000 


-^  22,319,000 

-I- 13,969,000 

-I- 24,787,000 

-t- 13,663,000 

+  7,568,000 

•t- 6, 187,000 

■1-2,551,000 

-•■626,000 

-1-1,862,000 


-601,224,000 

-93,532,000 

-1-601,224,000 

-1-93,532,000 

-  70,000,000      .,, 
-  437,692,000 

-6di,224,000 

-601,224,000 

-f  70,000,000 
-  163  532  000 

-601,224,000 

-601,224,000 

-601,224,000 

■H.243 
-1,781,000 


-5,000,000 
-2,000,000 

-  5,000,000      .., 
-2,000,000      ,. 

■(■5,000,000 
■(■2.000000 

-(■5,000,000 
■(■2,000,000 

-  7,000,000 

-  7,000,000 

•■(-7,000,000 

+  7  000  000 

-2,750,000 

-  750,000 
-29,451,111 
-488,200,000 

-2,750,000      ,„ 
-65,205,300 
-488,200,000      .„ 

-  2  000  000 

-40,257,111 
-488,200,000 

-24.Mt.ll9 

-35,754,189 

-531,207,111 

-518,401,111 

-556,155,300 

-24,948,189 

-37,754,189 
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(Amounts  m  dollars] 


Department  or  activity 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


House  allowance 


Senate  Committee 
recommendalnn 


Senate  Committee  recommendation  com^ 

pared  with  ( ■(•  or  - 1 


Federal  Highway  Administration 

Federal-aid  highways  (highway  trust  fund)  . 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund  (highway  trust  fund)  ,_»_ 

Total,  Federal  Highway  Administration  

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 

Operations  and  research       _.... 

Highway  traffic  safety  grants  (highway  trust  fund) 


Total,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Railroad  research  and  development  

Federal  Transit  Administration 
Discretionary  grants  (highway  trust  fund)  

Total,  chapter  10  Rescissions , _ _ 


CHAPTER  11 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

bttemal  Revenue  Service 


Information  systems 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal  Buildings  Fund  Construction  ;_ 

Total,  chapter  11  Rescissions „ 

CHAPTER  12 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AfFAIRS 

Departmental  Administration 

Construction,  maior  protects  '. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
Homeownership  and  opportunity  for  people  everywhere  grants  (HOPE  grants)  ... 

Annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing  „„. 

Assistance  (or  the  renewal  of  eipiring  section  8  subsidy  contracts     

Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Water  infrastructure^tate  revolving  funds  

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Emergency  management  planning  and  assistance  „ _„, 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Research  and  development , 

Space  flight,  control,  and  data  communications  

Construction  of  facilities  _. ..„._„..; 

Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration ; ^ 

National  Science  Foundation 

Academic  research  infrastructure  

National  Service  Initiatne 
Corporation  for  national  and  community  semce 


Total,  chapter  12  Resossions ...^ 

Total,  title  III: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Rescissions  

(Limitation  on  trust  funds)  

(Loan  authorization)  


Grand  total,  all  titles: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Appropriations    , 

Contingency  appropriations 

Rescissions      _., 

(By  transfer)  ,. 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) 


(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans)  , 

(Limitation  on  obligations) 

(Limitation  on  trust  funds)  

(Loan  authorization)  


-17,000.000 
-52,037,325 


-794,061,170 


-66,000,000 
- 180,000,000 


-246  000,000 


- 10,000,000 


-401,000,000 


-3172,183170 
-3,172.183,170 


(-50.000.000) 


8,426,664,830 

(10,648,848,000) 

(950,000,000) 

(-3172,183,170) 

(18,100,000) 

(1,109,000,000) 

(22.000,000,000) 

(4,452,000) 

(-50,000,000) 


Supplemental  esti- 
mate 


-40,478,975 


-17.000,000 

-808,935 


(•51,228,390 


-668  778,551 


-861258,882 


-67.197,712 


-26,000,000 


-66,000,000 
-25,000,000 
-20  000,000 


-50  000,000 
-  325,000,000 


+ 16,000,000 
- 145.000,000 


-111,000,000 


-375,000  000 


- 129,000  000 


-22,000,000 

-2,000,000 


-88,000,000 
-  32,000,000 

-25,000,000 

-25,000,000 

-63,000,000 
-32  000  000      ,.. 
-25,000  000      ,.. 

+23.000.000 

-  38,000,000 
-32  000000 

-25,000,000 

-  145,000,000 

-  50,000,000 

-  120,000,000 

•►25,000  000 

-  70,000,000 

- 10,000,000 

-5.000.000 


+ 10,000,000 


-  226,000,000 


-495,000,000 


-  94,000,000 


-2,561,426,551 

-2,561,426,551 

(-80,000,000) 

(-210,540,000) 


-3,442,677,882 

-3,442,677,882 

(-80,000,000) 

(-25,000,000) 


-270.494,712 
-270,494,712 
( -  80,000,000) 
(-►  25,000,000) 


7,157,723,449 

(8,819,150.000) 

(900,000,000) 

(-2561426,5511 

(14,561,000) 

(1,109,000,000) 


(-80.000,000) 
(-210,540,000) 


7,554,786,118 

(10,047,464,000) 

(950,000,000) 

(-3,442,677,882) 

(21,600,000) 

(1,109,000,000) 

(22,000,000.000) 

(4,452,000) 

(-80,000,000) 

(-25,000,000) 


-871,878,712 
(-601,384,000) 

( -  270.494.712) 
(-1-3.500.000) 


(-80.000.000) 
(■f  25.000,000) 


House  allowance 


-  174,968,734 

-85.774.222 

-35,696,M7 

-20,000,000 

■(-139,272,087 
-20,000000 

■(■50,077,575 
-  20,000,000 

-  174,%8,734 

-85,774.222 

-55,696,647 

■(•119,272,087 

■(■30,077,575 

-7.OS6.000       , 

-himm 

+  7,056,000 
-219,750.000 

-219.750,000 

-  7,056  000 

-219  750,000 

-219,750,000 

-212  694  000 

- 17,000,000 
-►  39.670,040 


•  192  480,331 


-6,400,000 

-6,400,000 

-6  400,000 

-  127,691,000 

-126,022,000 

-127,691,000 

-  1,669,000 

-127,691,000 

-  126,022  000 

-134  091,000 

-6  400  000 

-8  069,000 

•('26.000.000 


+ 16,000,000 
-  300  000,000 
-(-20,000,000 


-264,000000 


■('22.000.000 

-(-2,000,000 


■('10.000.000 
'•'5,000.000 


-269,000,000 


-881,251.331 
-881.251,331 


(■f  185,540,000) 


■►  397  062,669 

(■►1228  314,000) 

( *  50,000  000) 

(-881.251.331) 

(•►7.039.000) 

(••'if2,000,000,000) 
(■►4,452,000) 

(■►185,540,000) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  45  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 


Akaka 

Feinstein 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Blden 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Bond 

Gramm 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Boxer 

Harkin 

-Murray 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heflm 

Pryor 

Bums 

Hollings 

Reid 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

CoaU 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kempthorne 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kerry 

Simon 

Craig 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Specter 

Daachle 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lott 

Warner 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Oomenici 

Mack 

Wofford 

Ooreran 

Mathews 

EXOD 

McCain 

NAYS— 10 

Brown 

Helms 

Smith 

Faircloth 

Kohl 

Wallop 

Feinsold 

Nickles 

Gregg 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

DanTorth 

Hutchison 

So.  the 

bill  (H.R.  3759), 

as  amended. 

was  passed. 

H.R.  3759 
Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  3759)  entitled  -An  Act 
making  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair  damage 


to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  resulting  from 
the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of  1993 
and  other  natural  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. $340,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  assistance  may  be 
made  available  when  the  primary  beneficiary  is 
agriculture  or  agribusiness  regardless  of  drain- 
age size:  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
are  designated  by  Congress  as  emergency  re- 
quirements pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(DHi)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
cost  of  land  and  levee  restoration  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the 
Secretary  may  use  sufficient  amounts  from 
funds  provided  under  this  heading  to  accept 
bids  from  witling  sellers  to  enroll  such  cropland 
inundated  by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  in  any 
of  the  affected  States  in  the  Wetlands  Reserve 
Program,  authorised  by  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
1  of  subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3837). 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
E.MERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
For  an   additional  amount   for    "Emergency 
conservation   program"  for  expenses   resulting 
from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of 
1993  and  other  natural  disasters,  $25,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1995:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting,  reseed- 
ing,  or  repairing  damage  to  commercial  trees 
and  seedlings,  including  orchard  and  nursery 
inventory  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  Floods  of 
1993  or  other  natural  disasters:  Provided.  That 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  these  purposes  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  that 
such  use  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
the  President  designates  such  use  an  emergency 
requirement  pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "disaster  assistance"  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-50;  107  Stat.  241)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  including  payments  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  1993.  1994.  and  1995  crops  of  pa- 
paya if  (I)  the  papaya  would  have  been  har- 
vested if  the  papaya  plants  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed, and  (2)  the  papaya  plants  would  not 
have  produced  fruit  for  a  lifetime  total  of  more 
than  3  crop  years  based  on  normal  cultivation 
practices".  Payments  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  claims  for 
the  payments  are  filed  not  later  than  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  use  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  the  President  designates  such 
use  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
made  available  to  fund  crop  loss  disaster  assist- 
ance as  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  101- 
624  for  1993  losses  of  nursery  stock  and  inven- 
tory being  grown  for  commercial  sale,  if  such 
stock  or  inventory  would  mormally  have  been 


sold  in  1993.  1994  or  1995:  Provided.  That  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  these  purposes  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE. 
AND   STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY,   AND   RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  administration 
dis.aster  lo.\ns  program  account 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  disas- 
ters. $309,750,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  up  to  $55,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  associated  adminis- 
trative expenses:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

administrative  provision 
Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  a  proposal  to  restore  an  area  determined 
to  he  a  major  disaster  by  the  President  on  a  date 
not  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
.  year  for  which  the  application  is  made. ". 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITAR  Y 
MILITAR  Y  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel.  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel, Army",  $6,600,000:  Provided,  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency     requirement    pursuant    to    section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)    of   the    Balanced    Budget    and 
Emergency    Deficit    Control    Act    of   1985.    as 
amended. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Navy".  $19,400,000:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Military  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Air  Force".  $18,400,000:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Army",  $420,100,000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  navy 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Navy".  $104,800,000:  Provided, 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
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and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

Operation  and  Maintena.we,  Air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Air  Force",  $560,100,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 
Operation  and  Mai.\'TEnance.  Defe.\se-Wide 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Defense- Wide",  $21,600,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement. Army".  $20,300,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1996:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

Other  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment. Army".  $200,000.  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment. Air  Force".  $26,800,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  3 

SEC.  301.  Notwithstanding  sectioris  607  and  630 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2357  and  22  U.S.C.  2390),  reimbursements  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriations provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SEC.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  chapter 
shall  only  be  obligated  and  expended  to  fund 
the  incremental  and  associated  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Somalia:  the  ongoing  United  States  humani- 
tarian airdrops,  hospital  operations,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  no-fly  zone  relating  to  Bosnia: 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Southwest  Asia;  and  the  ongoing  United  States 
operations  supporting  the  maritime  interception 
operations  relating  to  Haiti. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  control 
and  coastal  emergencies".  $70,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  such 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)    of   the    Balanced    Budget    and 
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Emergency    Deficit    Control    Act    of    1985.    as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds  for 
construction  until  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  509)  is 
waived  for  the  Crooked  River  Project.  Ochoco 
Dam,  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an  earlier  start  of 
emergency  repair  work. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 
Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

low-income  home  energy  assistance 
Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  25I(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  Public  Law  103-112.  $300,000,000.  if 
designated  by  the  President  as  an  emergency . 
may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  she  de- 
termines is  appropriate,  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  jurisdictions  funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows:  strike 
"June  30.  1994"  and  insert  "September  30.  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activities 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters  as  au- 
thorized under  section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
$165,000,000.  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

student  financial  assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards  made 
under  title  IV.  part  A.  subpart  1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  $80,000,000. 
to  remain  available  through  September  30.  1995: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  sections  442(e) 
and  462(j)  of  such  Act.  the  Secretary  may  reallo- 
cate, for  use  in  award  year  1994-1995  only,  any 
excess  funds  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal 
Perkins  Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993- 
1994  to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  25I(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Work-Study  and 
Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  that  were  reallo- 
cated to  institutions  for  use  in  award  year  1993- 
1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  103-75.  and  fiscal 
year  1992  Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  funds  that  were  reallocated 
to  institutions  by  the  Secretary  for  use  in  award 
year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  section  413D(e)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 


shall  remain  available  for  use  in  award  year 
1994-1995  by  institutions  that  receiixd  such  re- 
allocations. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
Federal- AID  Highways 
emergency  relief  program 
(highway  trust  fund) 
For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters.  $950,000,000;  and  in  cuidi- 
tion  $400,000,000.  which  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request  for  a 
specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  all  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  the  limitation 
on  obligations  per  State  in  23  U.S.C.  125(b)  shall 
not  apply  to  projects  relating  to  such  earth- 
quake: Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
23  U.S.C.  120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  re- 
lated to  such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Provided 
further.  That  project  costs  incurred  prior  to  im- 
plementation of  this  bill  and  subsequent  to  the 
January  17.  1994.  Northridge  Earthquake,  that 
are  funded  from  other  than  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  funds  that  were  otherwise  eligible  for 
Emergency  Relief  funding,  are  approved  for 
Emergency  Relief  funds  and  such  costs  regard- 
less of  initial  funding  sources  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed with  Emergency  Relief  funds:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  "Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (Highway  Trust  Fund)."  $337,000  of  the 
funds  received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to  the 
County  of  Kauai.  Hawaii,  for  conducting  com- 
prehensive reviews  of  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture needs  incurred  in  connection  with  Hurri- 
cane Iniki.  and,  these  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

In  addition,  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of  October  17. 
1989.  as  authorized  by  23  U.S.C.  125. 
$315,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highivay 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  such  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  administration 
medical  care 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake m  Southern  California.  $21,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $802,000  is  available  for  transfer  to  Gen- 
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eral  Operating  Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  In- 
demnity Program  Account,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Loans  Program  Account:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction, 
major  projects"  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters,  $45,600,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Medical  care"  and  "Construction, 
minor  projects"  accounts:  Provided,   That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency    requirement    pursuant    to    section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)    of   the    Balanced    Budget    and 
Emergency    Deficit    Control    Act    of   1985.    as 
amended. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head, 
$225,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  December 
31,  1995.  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  rental 
assistance  under  the  section  8  existing  housing 
certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  1437f)  and  the 
housing  voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f(o)).  and  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  public  housing  projects 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provided. 
That  these  funds  shall  be  used  first  to  replenish 
amounts  used  from  the  headquarters  reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  re- 
maining after  the  headquarters  reserve  has  been 
replenished  shall  be  available  under  such  pro- 
grams for  additional  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
earthquake  referred  to  above:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  or  specify  alternative  requirements 
for  any  provision  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
that  the  Secretary  administers  in  connection 
with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary  or  any  use 
by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  except  for  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  19S5,  as  amended. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eligible 
muUifamily  housing  projects  damaged  by  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
who  are  either  insured  or  formerly  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1978,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715z-la).  in  the  program  of  assistance 
for  troubled  muUifamily  housing  projects  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978.  as  amended.  $100,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1995: 
Provided.  That  assistance  to  an  owner  of  a  mul- 
tifamily  housing  project  assisted,  but  not  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act.  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee 


have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for  the  re- 
pair of  damage  or  the  recovery  of  losses  directly 
attributable  to  the  Southern  California  earth- 
quake of  1994:  Provided  further.  That  in  admin- 
istering these  funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive, 
or  specify  alternative  requirements  for,  any  pro- 
vision of  any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Sec- 
retary administers  in  connection  with  the  obli- 
gation by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds,  and  would  not  be  incorisistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  after  assisting  economi- 
cally viable  FHA  insured  projects,  to  the  extent 
funds  remain  available  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  economically  viable  projects 
assisted  with  a  loan  made  under  section  312  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects 
assisted  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1935.  as 
amended. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

ACCOUNT 

For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters,  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act" 
and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  "In  any  case  in  which  the  single 
family  residence  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
section is  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
President  has  declared  a  major  disaster  to  have 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  such  Presidential  declaration,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  mortgage  which  in- 
volves a  principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence,  and 
not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  appraised 
value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  President  has  declared  a 
major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation  loan  under 
this  subsection  which  involves  a  principal  obli- 
gation of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion determined  under  section  305(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
for  a  residence  of  the  applicable  size,  if  such 
loan  is  secured  by  a  structure  and  property  that 
are  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the  President 
has  declared  such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act,  and  if  such  loan  otherwise  con- 
forms to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c),  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase:  "or 
pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  conditions 
described  in  section  203(h)". 


Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  whose  principal  residence  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  major  disaster  event:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  provisioris  under  this  heading 
shall  be  effective  only  for  the  18  month  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
COMMUNITY  Planning  and  Development 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  or  the  Midwest  Floods  of  1993. 
$500,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1996  for  all  activities  eligible  under  such  title 
I  except  those  activities  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA):  Provided,  That  from 
this  amount,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  "HOME  investment  partner- 
ships program",  as  authorized  under  title  II  of 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  101-625). 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  such  emergency  expenses  for 
all  activities  eligible  under  such  title  II  except 
activities  reimbursable  by  FEMA  or  available 
through  SBA:  Provided  further.  That  the  recipi- 
ents of  amounts  under  this  appropriation,  in- 
cluding the  foregoing  transfer  (if  any),  shall  use 
such  amounts  first  to  replenish  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  their  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respec- 
tively, in  connection  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for.  any  provision  of  any  statute  or 
regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers  in 
connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  ex- 
cept for  statutory  requirements  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  envircn- 
ment,  and  labor  standards,  upon  finding  that 
such  waiver  is  required  to  facilitate  the  obliga- 
tion and  use  of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute or  regulation:  Provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  funds  made  available  by  this  head 
that  are  proposed  to  be  used  by  recipients  af- 
fected by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hazard  mitigation  through  flood  plain 
real  property  acquisition  or  relocation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  secure  assurances  from  grantees 
that  such  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1993  (Public  Law  103-181,  107  Stat.  2054-2056): 
Provided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Management  Agency 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster  Re- 
lief" for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters.  $4,709,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

emergency  management  planning  AND 
ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management    Planning    and    Assistance",     to 


carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  study  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  in  order  to 
enhance  seismic  safety  throughout  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  8 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 
UNANTICIPATED  NEEDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  the  Midwest 
Floods  and  other  disasters.  $550,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  author- 
ized Federal  governmental  activity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  disasters:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  official  budget  request  for 
a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
the  President 's  request  shall  specifically  identify 
programs,  projects  and  activities  to  be  funded 
and  no  funds  shall  be  available  for  15  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  request:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 
TITLE     II— SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR    THE  FISCAL    YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30.  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND    DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ExTE.vsioN  Service 
For   an    additional   amount   for    "Extension 
Service."  $1,400,000.   to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1995.  of  which  up  to  $750,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  from  fees  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 736  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  not  to  exceed  $2,284,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  fees 
derived  from  applications  received  during  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  in  the  year  in  which  fees  are  collected 
and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  limitation. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY,    AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 

Representative 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $75,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  electronic  records  management  ac- 


tivities to  comply  with  Armstrong  against  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
resource  management 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource  Man- 
agement" to  carry  out  the  Forest  Plan  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  $2,100,000.  of  which  $400,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Oil  spill 
emergency  fund"  and  $1,700,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion". 

LAND  acquisition 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion" for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in 
land,  from  willing  sellers,  in  the  Midwest  area 
fiooded  in  1993,  $4,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction" in  Public  Law  103-75,  to  be  used  for 
nonstructural  measures  to  meet  flood  damage 
control  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  restoration 
objectives. 

NATIONAL  Park  Service 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction." 
to  replenish  funds  used  for  emergency  actions 
related  to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  Na- 
tional Park  System  areas,  $13,102,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion and  state  assistance."  $1,274,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  re- 
plenish funds  used  for  emergency  actions  relat- 
ed to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  National 
Park  System  areas;  and  in  addition,  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  balances  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction." for  project  modifications  authorized 
by  section  104  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Protection  and  Expansion  Act  of  1989.  to  be 
available  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Florida  for  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  adjacent  to.  or  affecting  the  restoration 
of.  natural  water  fiows  to  Everglades  National 
Park  and  Florida  Bay. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
operation  of  indian  programs 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"not  to  exceed"  before  the  amount 
"$316,111,000". 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction," 
$12,363,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

INDIAN  LAND  AND  WATER  CLAIM  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PA  YMENTS  TO  INDIANS 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  last  period:  ",  and  (3)  to  reimburse 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  for  loss(es)  to 
their  respective  accounts  where  the  claim  for 
said  loss(es)  has  been  reduced  to  a  judgment  or 
settlement  agreement  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EN  ERG  Y 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  97-257.  as  amended, 
is  repealed. 

The  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology"  in  Public  Law  101-512,  and 


the  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean  Coal 
Technology"  in  Public  Law  102-154.  both  con- 
cerning Federal  employment,  are  repealed. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  administration 
advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 

and  other  funds 
For  an  additional  amount  for  'Advances  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  other  funds." 
$61,400,000.  to  remain  available  until  September 
30. 1995. 

BUREAU  OF  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  current  population  parallel 
survey.  $10,100,000:  Provided.  That  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  obligated  in  the  "Training 
and  employment  services"  account  for  this  pur- 
pose upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  from  this  account  and 
merged  into  the  "Training  and  employment 
services"  account. 

CHAPTER  5 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 
Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  the 
Secretary".  $450,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
secretary  of  the  senate 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  of  the 
"Office    of    the    Secretary    of    the    Senate", 
$600,000. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses 
Of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  under 
Public  Law  103-75.  $4,000,000  shall,  in  combina- 
tion with  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  be  made  available 
for  operating,  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement costs  associated   with  the  Midwest 
Poods,   and   shall   remain   available   until   ex- 
pended. 

ACQUISITION,  construction.  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  $2,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  costs  associated  with  the 
Midwest  floods,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Federal  Railroad  administration 
pe.-^nsylvania  station  redevelopment 

PROJECT 

For  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  $10,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  engineering  and  design  ac- 
tivities to  enable  the  James  A.  Farley  Post  Office 
in  New  York  City  to  be  used  as  a  train  station 
and  commercial  center:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  retain  from  these  funds  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appro- 
priate to  undertake  the  environmental  and  his- 
toric preservation  analyses  associated  with  this 
project:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction until  the  Secretary  submits  a  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions regarding  the  financing  of  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  existing  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  financing  of  the  operating  and  capital 
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costs  accruing  to  the  commuter  rail  authorities 
operating  in  said  station  as  a  result  of  this  rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST  FUND  SHARE  OF  NEXT  GENERATION  RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

The  obligation  limitation  for  the  "High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation"  program  in  Public  Law 
103-122  is  amended  by  deleting  "$3,500,000"  and 
inserting  "S7.952.000". 

General  Provision 

Section  310(c)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994.  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  "6005."  after  "6001.":  and 

(b)  inserting  ":  Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  amounts  made 
available  under  section  6005  of  Public  Law  102- 
240  shall  be  subject  to  the  obligation  limitation 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway-safety 
construction  programs  under  the  head  'Federal- 
Aid  Highways'  in  this  Act"  after  "section  104(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code". 

CHAPTER  7 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Office  of  administration 
salaries  and  expe.vses 
(including  tra.vsfer  of  fu.'ids) 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  $7,030,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,   of  which  $6,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Department  of 
Defense.    "Research.    Development.    Test    and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force." 

National  Security  Council 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  $5,320,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  8 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benefits  administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions."  $698,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits."  $103,200,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

(BY  TRA.\'SFER) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical  ad- 
ministration  and   miscellaneous   operating   ex- 
penses". $3,500,000.   to  be  derived  by   transfer 
from    amounts   appropriated    under    the    head 
"Medical  care"  in  Public  Law  103-124. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— mutual  mortgage  insura.^ce  program 

ACCOUNT 
During  fiscal  year  1994,  the  limitation  on  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the 


purposes  of  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  as  amended,  is  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional loan  principal  of  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The  limitation  on  commitments  during  fiscal 
year  1994  to  guarantee  loans  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 233  and  519  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  171Sz-3(b)  and  1735c(f).  is 
increased  by  an  additional  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIO.WS 

Of  the  $260,000,000  earmarked  in  Public  Law 
102-389.  ill  the  14th  proviso  under  the  head  An- 
nual Contributions  for   Assisted   Housing,  for 
special  purpose  grants  (106  Stat.   1571,   1584). 
$1,300,000  made  available  for  continued  assist- 
ance   to    two    sugarcane    mills    on    the    Hilo- 
Hamakua  Coast  of  Hawaii  shall  also  be  avail- 
able to  community -based  and  employee-support 
organizations  along  the  Hamakua  Coast,  to  ad- 
dress social  and  economic  needs  in  such  area. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
WATER  INFRASTRUCTURE  STATE  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  the  $500,000,000  ear- 
marked to  not  become  available  until  May  31. 
1994.  shall  instead  not  become  available  until 
September  30.  1994. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
The  proviso  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law 
103-124  is  repealed. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality".  $300,000. 

National  aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
development".  $40,000,000.  of  which  $20,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on  October 
1.  1994:  Provided.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  commercial  mid-deck  aug- 
mentation module,  in  addition  to  such  amounts 
as  may  be  subsequently  appropriated. 

The  second  proviso  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-124  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heading,  for  the  redesigned 
Space  Station.  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000 
shall  be  for  termination  costs  connected  only 
with  Space  Station  Freedom  contracts.  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  shall  be  for  space  station  op- 
erations and  utilization  capability  development, 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  $99,000,000  shall  be  for 
supporting  development:". 

The  fifth  and  sixth  provisos  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  are  deleted  and  the 
fourth  proviso  thereunder  is  amended  to  read: 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed 
$117,200,000  shall  be  available  for  activities  to 
support  cooperative  space  ventures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Russia  out- 
lined in  the  joint  agreement  of  September  2. 
1993:". 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
program  management."  $60,000,000. 

National  Service  Initiative 
corporation  for  national  and  co.mmunity 

service 
From  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community  Service  in 


Public  Law  103-124.  up  to  $3,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  a  demonstration  program  for 
Stafford  Loan  Forgiveness  authorized  under 
section  428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%5 
(20  U.S.C.  1078). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  2001.  (a)  Section  1205(a)(1)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
"and  amounts  transferred  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect". 

(b)  Section  1205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  payments"  and  inserting 
",  payments":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ".  and  payments  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  139,  103d  Congress,  agreed  to 
August  4,  1993". 

(c)  Section  1205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  In  case  of  an  award  under  section  307  of 
Public  Law  102-166.  a  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  310  of  such  Public  Law. 
or  a  payment  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
139.  103d  Congress,  agreed  to  August  4.  1993.  to 
an  employee  described  in  section  301(c)(1)(B)  of 
such  Public  Law.  to  an  applicant  for  a  position 
described  in  section  301(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Public 
Law  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  such  an  employee, 
or  to  an  individual  described  in  section 
301(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Public  Law  who  was  for- 
merly such  an  employee,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  shall  transfer  to  the  account  established 
by  subsection  (a),  from  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the 
heading  'Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds' 
under  the  subheading  'senate  office  build- 
ings' and  that  are  otherwise  available  for  obli- 
gation at  the  time  the  award  is  ordered  or  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  such  award  or  make  such  payment. ". 

(d)  The  amendments  rnade  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1992. 

Sec.  2002.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  historically  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters: 

(2)  since  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted 6  major  disaster  relief  supplemental  appro- 
priations Acts  providing  a  total  of 
$17,012,000,000  in  budget  authority  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  for  domestic  disasters: 

(3)  the  provision  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
reflects  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
provide  help  to  those  who  have  been  victimized 
by  catastrophic  events  and  forces  beyond  their 
control: 

(4)  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the  cost  of 
disaster  assistance  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  restraints  imposed  on  discretionary  spending 
and  with  the  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  and  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  under 
which  significant  progress  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit:  and 

(5)  a  prospective  policy  should  be  developed 
for  anticipating  and  funding  disaster  needs  and 
other  emergencies  in  keeping  with  continuing 
fiscal  constraints  on  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  there  should  be  established  in  the  Senate  a 
Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Funding  Disaster  Re- 
lief: and 

(2)  the  Task  Force  should— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  disaster  relief  programs: 

(B)  compile  information  on  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  and  recovery  funding: 

(C)  evaluate  the  types  and  amounts  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  provided  to  individuals. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nonprofit  or- 


ganizations after  disasters  strike,  as  well  as  rel- 
evant insurance  coverage  and  loss  experience: 

(D)  consider  the  relationship  between  funding 
disaster  relief  and  complying  with  the  deficit 
control  requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993,  and  other  deficit  control  provisions 
enacted  prior  to  1990:  and 

(E)  report  its  findings,  options,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  future  disaster  assistance  fund- 
ing requests  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 

Sec.  2003.  (a)  amendment  to  Title  31.— Sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "an  Under  Secretary  for 
Enforcement,"  after  "2  Under  Secretaries.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  5.— Section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  Coun- 
selor)." and  striking  "Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof.  "Under  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury (3).". 

Sec.  2004.  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  for  the  automa- 
tion of  fingerprint  identification  services  under 
the  heading  "salaries  and  expenses"  under 
the  heading  "FEDERAL  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion" in  title  I  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public  Law 
103-121),  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  (to  re- 
main available  until  expended)  to  hire  500  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  the  automation  of  finger- 
print identification  services  without  regard  to 
any  employment  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  law. 

TITLE  III— RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE.   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Economic  Research  Service 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $4,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $12,463,000  are  re- 
scinded, including  $4,375,000  of  contracts  and 
grants  for  agri(^ltural  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965,  as  amended:  $6,729,000  for  com- 
petitive research  grants  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1%5:  and  $1,359,000  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  actixrities. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $2,897,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

agricultural  stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $21,158,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 

procra.m  account 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 

for  the  cost  of  credit  sales  of  acquired  property 

direct  loans  in  Public  Law  103-111.  $5,094,000 

are  rescinded. 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  low-income  hous- 
ing section  502  direct  loans,  $1,515,000:  for  the 
cost  of  section  515  rental  housing  loans. 
$12,443,000:  for  the  cost  of  section  504  housing 
repair  loans.  $1,204,000:  for  the  cost  of  section 
514  farm  labor  housing  loans.  $483,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Rural  Electrification  administration 

RURAL  electrification  AND  TELEPHONE  LOANS 

PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  5  percent  rural 
electrification  direct  loans,  $3,388,000:  for  the 
cost  of  5  percent  rural  telephone  direct  loans. 
$3,222,000. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

COMMODITY  supplemental  FOOD  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-341.  $6,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  SELECTED 

GROUPS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $5,200,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4M  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Imw  103-111  for  title  III. 
$45,000,000  are  rescinded,  and  of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  ocean  freight  differential 
costs.  $4,600,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of  direct 
credit  agreements,  including  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing credit  agreements.  $35,400,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE,    THE  JUDICIARY,    AND   RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
International  Trade  administration 
operations  and  administration 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Export  Administration 
operations  and  administration 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 


Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

MINORITY  business  DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Catawba 
Indian  Tribe  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $500,000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Telecommunications  and 

Information  administration 
information  infrastructure  grants 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public  Law  103-121.  $4,254,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC  Development  administration 

ECONOMIC  development  REVOLVING  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

From   unobligated   balances  available  under 
this  heading,  $20,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
diplomatic  and  consular  programs 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing  in   Public   Law   103-121.   $600,000  are   re- 
scinded. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  balances  in  the  Buying  power  mainte- 
nance account,  $8,800,000  are  rescinded. 
THE  JUDICIARY 
courts  of  appeals.  district  courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
defender  services 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Ixiw  103-121.  $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

israel  radio  relay  station 

(rescission) 

Of  the  balances  available  under  this  heading, 

$1,700,000  are  rescinded. 

SMALL  Business  administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $4,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

State  Justice  Institute 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

United  States  Information  agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $8,700,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PROCUREMENT 

AIRCRAFT  Procurement,  air  Force 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  $12,800,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $27,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


2054 

Procvrement.  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $104,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

RESEARCH.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  air  Force 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  S50.000.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Research.  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Defense-Wide 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  SllO.500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  4 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

department  of  defense— civil 

department  of  the  army 

Corps  of  Engineers— civil 

general  investigations 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  m  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $24,970,000 

are  rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $97,319,000 
are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

construction  program 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Laws  102-27.  102-368.  102-377 

and  prior  years  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Acts.  $40,000,000  are  rescinded. 

department  of  energy 

Energy  Supply  Research  and  Development 
Activities 

(rescissio-ws) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  $97,300,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  reduction  shall  be 
taken  as  a  general  reduction,  applied  to  each 
program  equally,  so  as  not  to  eliminate  or  dis- 
proportionately reduce  any  program,  project  or 
activity  in  the  Energy  Supply.  Research  and 
Development  Activities  account  as  included  in 
the  reports  accompanying  Public  Law  103-126. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing for  superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 
in  Public  Law  103-126.  $10,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activities 
(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Acts.  $42,000,000  are  rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  $12,700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 
FINANCING.  AND  REL.ATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

contribution  to  the  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

(RESCISSION) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87.  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
African  Development  Fund.  $2,700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1994  and  prior  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  103  through 
106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
$40,879,000  are  rescinded. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87.  for  expenses  related  to 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Report  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
$3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES 
OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  and 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  103-S7.  and  prior  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  programs,  for  as- 
sistance for  the  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  $145,000,000  are  rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Economic  Support  fund 

(rescission) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1994  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  $32,700,000  are 
rescinded. 

MILITAR  Y  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
foreign  military  financing  program 
(rescissions) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing (including  earmarked  funds)  in  Public  Law 
102-391  and  prior  appropriations  acts,  for  grants 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,   $65,562,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-37,  for  grants  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  $25,721,000  are  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  such  rescission  shall  be  derived  only  from 
nonearmarked  amounts. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  (including  ear- 
marked funds)  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  102-391  and  prior  appropriations  acts. 
$438,000  are  rescinded. 


CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
construction  and  anadromous  fish 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  100-446  and  Public  Law  102- 
154.  $3,874,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
BioMASs  Energy  Development 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  heading, 
$16,275,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN     SERVICES.     AND     EDUCATION. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative   costs    of    the    Department    of    Labor. 
$4,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (except  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration). $37,500,000  are  rescinded. 
SOCIAL  Security  administration 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first  para- 
graph under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  103- 
112.  $10,909,000  are  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  to  invest  in  a  state- 
of-the-art  computing  network,  $30,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
$3,500,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Senate 
under  the  heading  "Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate"  in  Public  Law  102-90. 
$1,500,000  are  rescinded. 

house  of  representatives 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  101-520.  $633,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"allowa.\ces  and  expe.^ses",  $633,000.  as 

follows: 

"Official    Expenses    of   Members",    $128,000: 

"supplies,   materials,  administrative  costs  and 

Federal  tort  claims".  $125,000;  "net  expenses  of 
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purchase,  tease  and  maintenance  of  office 
equipment".  $364,000:  and  "Government  con- 
tributions to  employees'  life  insurance  fund,  re- 
tirement funds.  Social  Security  fund.  Medicare 
fund,  health  benefits  fund,  and  worker's  and 
unemployment  compensation".  $16,000. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-90,  $2,352,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"house  leadership  offices".  $253,000: 

"committee  on  the  BUDGET  (STUDIES)".  $4,000: 

"STANDING  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT", 

$373,000: 

"ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES".  $943,000,  OS 

follows: 

"Official  Expenses  of  Members",  $876,000:  and 

"stenographic  reporting  of  committee  hearings". 

$67,000: 

"COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 

INVESTIGATIONS)".  $595,000: 

"SALARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES".  $179,000. 

as  follows: 
"Office  of  the  Postmaster".  $19,000:  "for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Histo- 
rian". $26,000:  "the  House  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus". $73,000:  and  "the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference". $61,000. 

LIBRAR  Y  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69.  $1,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69,  $650,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account, 

Part  III 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-110.  $601,224,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  10 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
payments  to  air  carriers 
(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ised under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act    of   1958,    as    amended    (49    U.S.C.    1389), 
$10,067,000  are  rescinded. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $1,781,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $2,750,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES  and  EQUIPMENT 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  available  balances  under  this  heading, 
$65,205,300  are  rescinded. 


GRA.\TS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorised  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258  as  amended. 
$488,200,000  are  rescinded. 

Federal  highway  administration 

(highway  trust  fund) 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific  high- 
way projects.  $23,701,035  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
Federal-aid  highways  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987.  $2,517,473  are  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  authority 
made  available  for  bridges  on  Federal  dams  pur- 
suant to  section  320  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  $9,478,139  are  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That  this  rescission  shall  not  apply  to  any  emer- 
gency relief  project  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  revolving  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorised  under 
section  108  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  7  of  Public  Luw  90-495.  $20,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 
highway  traffic  safety  grants 
.  (highway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  153.  402.  and  408  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  209  of  Public  Law  95- 
599.  as  amended,  $219,750,000  are  rescinded. 
Federal  Railroad  administration 
railroad  research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $17,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL  Transit  administration 

DISCRETIONARY  GRA.MTS 

(RESCISSION) 
(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  99-190.  $803,935  are  rescinded. 
CHAPTER  11 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

I.1ITERNAL  Revenue  Service 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amount  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-123.  $6,400,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

General  Services  administration 

federal  buildings  fund 

(limitations  on  availability  of  revenue) 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-123.  the  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994,  and  from 
available  unobligated  balances  from  previous 
appropriations  acts,  $127,691,000  are  rescinded 
for  the  following  projects  in  the  following 
amounts: 
Alabama: 

Montgomery,  U.S.  Courthouse.  $5,000,000. 
Arizona: 
Naco.  U.S.  Border  Station.  $74,000. 


Sierra  Vista.  U.S.  Magistrates  Office. 
$1,000,000:  Provided.  That  up  to  $1,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  project  from  funds 
made  available  in  Public  Law  103-123  for  non- 
prospectus  construction  projects. 

California: 

Caleiico.  U.S.  Border  Station.  $900,000. 

Menio  Park.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Office 
and  Laboratory  Buildings.  $783,000. 

Sacramento.  U.S.  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Building,  $3,391,000. 

Tecate.  U.S.  Border  Station,  $165,000. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Headquarters 
Building.  $11,309,000. 

Federal  Office  Building  No.  6.  $11,100,000. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Field  Office, 
$5,679,000. 

White  House  remote  delivery  and  vehicle 
maintenance  facility,  $5,382,000. 

U.S.  Secret  Service,  Headquarters,  $23,274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland.  Federal  Building.  $4,400,000. 

Tampa.  U.S.  Courthouse.  $7,472,000. 

Iowa: 

Burlington.  Parking  Facility,  $2,400,000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.  U.S.  Courthouse,  $4,076,000. 

Maryland: 

Bowie.  Bureau  of  Census.  Computer  Center, 
$660,000. 

New  Carrollton.  Interruil  Revenue  Service, 
$30,100,000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse,  $4,197,000. 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord.  U.S.  Courthouse,  $367,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno.  Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse. 
$375,000. 

New  Jersey: 

Newark.  Federal  Building.  20  Washington 
Plaza.  $327,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.  Veterans  Affairs  Federal  Build- 
ing. $1,276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knoxville.  U.S.  Courthouse.  $300,000. 

United  States  Virgin  Islands: 

Charlotte  Amalie.  St.  Thomas.  U.S.  Court- 
house and  Annex.  $2,134,000. 

CHAPTER  12 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 

AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

homeownership  and  opportunity  for  people 

everywhere  grants  (hope  grants) 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124.  an  additional  $50,000,000 
are  rescinded. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  earmarked  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124.  $325,000,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  $541,000,000  ear- 
marked in  the  sixth  proviso  under  this  heading 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
CHEMICAL  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 

BOARD 

salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  at>ailable  under  this  head- 
ing  in   Public   Law   103-124,   $770,000  are   re- 
scinded. 
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natronal  aeronautics  and  space 
Administration 
research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Put>lic  Law  103-124.  S63.000.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SPACE  FLIGHT,  CONTROL.  AND  DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $32,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
considered  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  in  section  801(b)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(C) 
of  such  section. 

PROHIBITION  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
LAWFULLY  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  403.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  any  benefit  or 
assistance  to  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal  entity  or 
official  to  which  the  funds  are  made  available 
that— 

(1)  the  individual  is  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States: 

(2)  the  direct  Federal  assistance  or  benefit  to 
be  provided  is  other  than  search  and  rescue: 
emergency  medical  care:  emergency  rnass  care: 
emergency  shelter:  clearance  of  roads  and  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  essential 
community  services:  warning  of  further  risks  or 
hazards:  dissemination  of  public  information 
and  assistance  regarding  health  and  safety 
measures:  the  provision  of  food,  water,  medi- 
cine, and  other  essential  needs,  including  move- 
ment of  supplies  or  persons:  and  reduction  of 
immediate  threats  to  life,  property  and  public 
health  and  safety: 

(3)  temporary  housing  assistance  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  made  available  to  individuals 
and  families  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (4): 

(4)  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  other  than  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any  Fed- 
eral entity  or  official  who  makes  available  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  take  reasonable  steps  to  de- 
termine whether  any  individual  or  company 
seeking  to  obtain  such  funds  is  lawfully  within 
the  United  States:  and 

(5)  the  implementation  of  this  section  shall  not 
require  the  publication  or  implementation  of 
any  intervening  regulations. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  study  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  that  may  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas  dev- 
astated by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California.  In  conducting  the  study, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  State 
and  local  officials  of  California. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 


setting  forth  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
laws,  mandates,  and  other  requirements  may 
prevent  or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
authorities  to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas 
devastated  by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California:  and 

(3)  recommended  forms  of.  and  appropriate 
time  periods  for.  relief  from  such  laws,  man- 
dates, and  other  requirements. 

Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorized  to  be  purchased 
with  financial  assistance  provided  using  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  entities  receiving  the  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  assistance,  purchase 
only  American-made  equipment  and  products, 
and  that  notice  of  this  provision  be  given  to 
each  recipient  of  assistance  covered  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  406.  EXTENSION  OF  RTC  CIVIL  STATUTE  OF 
UIMTATIONS. 

Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(14)(C))  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  claim 
accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  and  ending  on  December  31.  1995  or  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  21A(m)(l),  whichever  is 
later:  or". 

SEC.  407.  REPEALS. 

Except  for  .lubsection  (b)  of  section  3508.  sec- 
tions 3508  and  3509  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  and  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Equitable 
Compensation  Act  are  repealed  effective  October 
30.  1992. 

Sec.  408.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  proceed  with 
construction  of  a  new  facility  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  at  Forest  Glen. 
Maryland,  not  later  than  45  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence: 
"If  an  individual  engages  in  a  criminal  activity 
to  support  substance  abuse,  any  proceeds  de- 
rived from  such  activity  shall  demonstrate  such 
individual's  ability  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.". 

(b)  Section  1614(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382(a)(3)(D))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  after  the  first  sentence:  "If 
an  individual  engages  in  a  criminal  activity  to 
support  substance  abuse,  any  proceeds  derived 
from  such  activity  shall  demonstrate  such  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  disability  determinations  conducted  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  410.  TRANSPORTATION  GENflRAL  PROVI- 
SION TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AUXILIARY 
FUGHT  SERVICE  STATION. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  directed  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Station  at  Mar- 
quette. Michigan,  no  later  than  September  1, 
1994.  using  available  funds. 

Sec.  411.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1994  (Public  Law  103-160:  107  Slat.  1626)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)(A)  of 
title  10,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
5584(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.":  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)  of  such 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
5584(a)(2)  of  such  title". 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  insists 
on  its  amendment  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R. 
3759,  and  the  Chair  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lauten- 

BERG,  Mr.  HARKIN,  Ms.  MIKULSKI,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  KOHL,  Mrs. 
MURRAY,  Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Burns  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  for  the 
information  of  conferees,  the  con- 
ference on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  will  convene  in  the  morning 
at  10  o'clock  in  room  SC-5. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I 
will  not  take  much  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  just  feel  it  is  a  moment  for  me  to  say 
thank  you,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Fein- 
stein and  myself,  to  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  Senate  who  voted  for  that 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
wanted  certain  amendments  to  be 
agreed  to.  I  know  many  tried  to  get 
them  passed.  I  know  many  did  not  even 
offer  them  because  they  saw  the  hour 
was  growing  late  and  they  could  tell 
from  the  Senators  from  California  that 
our  people  were  getting  a  little  nervous 
as  they  watched  us  debate  on  other 
matters. 

Senator  Feinstein  would  be  here  her- 
self saying  thank  you  but  she  is  at  the 
moment  speaking  with  the  Governor, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Governor  is  most 
grateful  for  this  bipartisan  action,  as  is 
Mayor  Riordan  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
mayors  from  all  the  areas  in  southern 
California. 

The  people  of  California  have  an  in- 
domitable spirit,  as  do  the  people  all 
across  this  great  country.  But  some- 
times our  spirit  is  tested  and.  when 
you  see  you  cannot  get  back  into  your 
home,  and  you  wonder  if  you  ever  will 
be  able  to,  and  you  watch  this  debate, 
you  hope  we  will  help.  Your  spirit  sure- 
ly drags  when  you  worry  that  we  will 
not  reach  the  point  that  we  send  this 
over  to  the  conference. 

We  reached  that  point.  We  had  some 
tough  debates.  A  couple  of  times  I 
brought  out   some   pictures   from   the 


earthquake  to  try  to  remind  us  why  we 
were  really  debating  this.  I  can  only 
say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  this 
means  a  whole  lot  to  us.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  rebuild  southern  California. 
We  are  going  to  get  back  on  our  feet. 
We  are  going  to  help  now  to  add  to  this 
economic  recovery  which  has  eluded  us 
thus  far. 

Again,  I  say  to  my  friends  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  how  much  this  vote 
means  to  me  and  to  Senator  Feinstein 
and  to  all  the  people,  the  31  million 
people,  of  California. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  BoxER,  in  saying  thank  you  to 
my  colleagues.  I  particularly  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Byrd  for  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  he  protected  the 
State  of  California  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  think  it  puts 
us  on  the  road  to  recovery.  It  is  a 
major  step  forward  and,  in  a  State  with 
a  budget  that  is  deeply  troubled,  there 
is  no  way  the  State  of  California,  and 
there  is  no  way  the  people  of  the  State, 
could  have  handled  this  problem. 

What  the  earthquake  does  point  out 
to  me,  particularly,  is  the  fact  that 
only  25  percent  of  the  people  who  own 
homes  had  earthquake  insurance.  When 
asked  why,  the  reason  that  came  back 
was,  "Well,  the  premiums  are  so  high 
and  the  deductible  is  so  high,  we  did 
not  think  it  was  worthwhile  for  us  to 
get  earthquake  insurance." 

I  think  what  this  points  out  is  the 
real  need  for  Federal  legislation,  per- 
haps as  an  amendment  to  Senator 
iNOUYE's  bill,  that  will  provide  Federal 
incentives  for  private  insurance  to  be 
provided  in  a  national  pool  to  people  in 
disaster-prone  areas. 

There  certainly  is  going  to  be  no  end 
to  hurricanes,  floods,  and  earthquakes. 
If  you  add  up  the  sum  total  of  what  was 
spent  on  this  since  I  have  been  here,  al- 
most $10  billion  in  this  supplemental, 
the  Loma  Prieta  supplemental  of  al- 
most $4  billion,  the  supplemental  for 
the  floods,  you  see  very  fast  that  it  is 
the  amount,  just  about,  of  the  stimulus 
package  that  went  down.  So,  in  es- 
sence, we  stimulate  by  providing  emer- 
gency disaster  relief.  To  me  that  does 
not  seem  to  make  very  good  sense. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  very  real  need 
for  us  to  work  on  a  plan.  I  would  like 
to  be  part  of  it,  to  work  on  a  plan  that, 
in  essence,  is  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  lower  deductible  and  lower 
premium  for  earthquake,  disaster, 
flood,  or  hurricane  insurance  to  people 
who  need  it  throughout  America. 

But  for  tonight  at  least,  California 
can  take  this  first  healing  step,  let  the 
contracts  that  are  necessary,  and 
FEMA  can  itself  have  the  funds  not 
only  to  fund  the  Midwest  with  the  $600 
million  that  is  in  this  supplemental, 
but  also  the  State  of  California. 

It  was  a  long  day.  It  was  a  trying  day 
for  those  of  us  from  the  State,  but  it 


was  a  day  that  eventually  produced  a 
result. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you,  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
my  colleagues  for  their  vote  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  our  State.  Thank  you.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  media  re- 
ports this  evening  indicate  that  the 
cease-fire  in  Sarajevo  has  already  been 
broken — that  heavy  artillery  shells  and 
machinegun  fire  struck  the  city  only 
hours  after  the  U.N. -brokered  ceasefire 
had  gone  into  effect. 

We  will  be  waiting  and  watching  to 
see  whether  and  how  the  United  Na- 
tions and  NATO  respond  to  this  attack 
if  it  is  verified.  We  will  be  watching  to 
see  if  the  pattern  of  international  inac- 
tion has  truly  been  broken.  The  time 
for  talking  is  over. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  I  support 
NATO's  long  overdue  decision  to 
launch  air  strikes  in  the  event  that  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  do  not  withdraw  their 
heavy  weapons  within  10  days,  or  if  the 
shelling  of  Sarajevo  continues.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finally 
moved  the  alliance  forward  even  in  this 
limited  way.  And  I  hope  that  this  time 
NATO  will  follow  through  on  its 
threats. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  NATO 
air  strikes  would  receive  greater  sup- 
port here  at  home  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  formally  on  board  with  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  That  can  best  be 
achieved  if  the  Congress  discusses  the 
matter  and  passes  a  resolution  support- 
ing this  course  of  action. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  getting 
the  Congress  on  board,  it  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  American  people  on  board- 
explaining  what  our  interests  are  and 
how  this  NATO  action  advances  those 
interests.  Recent  opinion  polls  suggest 
that  public  support — which  appears  to 
narrowly  favor  NATO  action — will  be 
greater  if  Congress  supports  this  ac- 
tion. 

Indeed,  our  experience  during  the 
Gulf  war  was  that  the  support  of  the 
American  people  for  Desert  Storm  dra- 
matically increased  after  Congress 
passed  an  authorizing  resolution. 

But,  another  benefit  of  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  is  the  opportunity 
for  all  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
their  views  known.  Not  everyone  in  the 
Senate  shares  my  views — although  I  do 
believe  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues do  support  the  President's  deci- 
sion. 

And  those  who  do  not  share  that  view 
or  share  the  President's  view  certainly 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views. 


I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  who  both  have 
very  strong  reservations  about  this 
course  of  action.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  unless  there  is  a 
request  and  authorization  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  approval  of  the  President's  plan 
to  have  that  debate. 


RTC  FOOT-DRAGGING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  I  joined  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato,  in  asking  both  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Reno  and  the  interim  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  Roger  Altman,  to  enter 
into  agreements  tolling  the  civil  stat- 
ute of  limitations  with  respect  to 
Madison  Guaranty  Savings  &  Loan.  We 
have  already  taken  action  on  this  bill, 
so  maybe  that  will  not  be  necessary  if 
it  is  left  in  the  conference  report. 

As  Senator  D'Amato  has  explained, 
the  RTC  has  a  5-year  period  in  which  to 
bring  a  civil  suit  for  fraud,  starting 
from  the  date  it  becomes  the  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  of  a  failed  institution. 
Since  Madison  Guaranty  was  taken 
over  by  Federal  regulators  in  February 
1989.  it  appears  that  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations will  expire  later  this  month. 
Once  the  statute  expires,  the  RTC — and 
the  American  people — are  out  of  luck. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Altman's  re- 
sponse to  our  request  was  evasive  at 
best.  According  to  Mr.  Altman: 

The  RTC  will  vigorously  pursue  all  appro- 
priate remedies  using  standard  procedures  in 
such  cases,  which  could  include  seeking 
agreements  to  toll  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Notice  the  choice  of  words:  It  is  not 
would  seek  these  tolling  agreements.  It 
is  could  seek  the  agreements.  Nothing 
firm.  No  commitments. 

Mr.  Altman's  unwillingness  to  state 
unequivocally  that  the  RTC  will  enter 
into  tolling  agreements  waiving  the 
civil  statute  of  limitations  cannot  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  RTC 
needs  more  time  to  investigate  Madi- 
son. The  RTC  took  over  Madison  in 
1989.  nearly  5  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
RTC  knows  enough  about  Madison  that 
it  made  a  criminal  referral  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  early  as  October 
1992. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  tried  to  side- 
step Mr.  Altman's  stonewall  by  passing 
legislation  extending  the  limitations 
period.  While  this  extension  may  help 
remove  some  of  the  legal  obstacles  to  a 
full  investigation  of  Madison,  it  does 
not  resolve  the  political  problem  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Altman's  evasiveness.  I  do 
not  know  his  reason  for  not  being  more 
forthcoming,  but  I  am  glad  the  Senate 
has  taken  this  action. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at 
the  RTC,  Mr.  Altman  is  also  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  No.  2 
person  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
a  political  appointee.  While  the  Senate 
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has  confirmed  Mr.  Altman  for  the 
Treasury  post,  he  has  not  received  Sen- 
ate confirmation  for  the  top  job  at  the 
RTC.  In  fact,  Mr.  Altman  has  not  been 
officially  nominated,  even  though  he 
has  held  the  RTC  post  for  almost  a  full 
year. 

Mr.  Altman's  tenure  at  the  RTC  was 
lengthened  last  December  when  Stan- 
ley Tate,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
head  the  RTC,  withdrew  his  name  from 
consideration.  In  explaining  his  with- 
drawal, Mr.  Tate  claimed  that  he  had 
discovered  examples  of  RTC  mis- 
management, but  had  been  told  by  Sen- 
ior Treasury  officials  that  "if  I  re- 
vealed too  much,  or  put  people  in  high 
places  on  the  defensive,  I  had  better  be 
prepared  for  a  barrage  of  new  allega- 
tions and  accusations  about  me  and 
even  about  my  family.  I  was  further 
advised  that  these  accusations  would 
be  made  up,  even  outright  lies." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Tate's  charges  are  in  fact 
true.  But  I  do  know  that  the  RTC 
should  act  with  independence,  insu- 
lated from  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
politics.  With  a  multibillion-dollar 
budget  and  with  its  law  enforcement 
responsibilities,  this  insulation  is  criti- 
cal. And  that  is  why  the  Senate  con- 
firmation process  is  critical  too — to 
ask  the  tough  questions  and  to  get  as- 
surances from  the  nominee  that  politi- 
cal considerations  will  take  a  back  seat 
in  his  or  her  decisionmaking. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Altman  has  given 
none  of  these  assurances.  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  fair  to  speculate  that  politics  may 
be  the  driving  force  behind  his  statute- 
of-limitations  stonewall. 

Mr.  Altman  is  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  President,  a  former  classmate  of 
the  President  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, and  a  significant  fundraiser  dur- 
ing the  1992  campaign. 

Whether  Mr.  Altman  can  separate  his 
personal  friendship  with  the  President 
from  his  RTC  responsibilities  is  still  an 
open  question.  But  what  is  not  an  open 
question  is  that  Mr.  Altman  should 
step  aside  and  let  someone  else  do  the 
RTC  job,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  do  the  job 
himself.  And  I  do  not  see  why  he  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  why  we 
should  wait  a  full  year— I  can  see  why 
we  wait  a  full  year.  It  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  filled. 

And  if  Mr.  Altman  wants  to  keep  the 
RTC  position,  he  should  now  recuse 
himself  from  any  matter  related  to  the 
Whitewater/Madison  guaranty  affair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  final  com- 
ment: According  to  a  story  appearing 
in  yesterdays'  Washington  Times,  the 
shredding  machines  are  working  over- 
time down  in  Little  Rock,  the  Wash- 
ington Times  states  that  employees  of 
the  Rose  law  firm— the  former  law  firm 
of  the  First  Lady,  associate  attorney 
general  Webster  Hubbell,  and  the  late 
Vince  Foster— have  admitted  shred- 
ding— that  is  right,  shredding — docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Whitewater  mat- 


ter. If  this  shocking  story  is  true,  and 
it  has  been  denied  by  the  Rose  law 
firm,  we  have  gone  beyond  simple  bu- 
reaucratic foot-dragging  and  moved 
into  the  realm  of  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  am  pleased  that  independent  coun- 
sel Robert  Fiske  has  publicly  stated 
that  he  will  investigate  the  alleged 
shredding  incident.  It  is  my  hope  Mr. 
Fiske  will  act  promptly  and  take  what- 
ever legal  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Whitewater  documents  are  not  com- 
promised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  we  now  have  a  period  for 
morning  business  with  Senators  al- 
lowed to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOSNIA 


Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  strongly  endorse  the  comments 
made  by  the  Republican  leader  in  call- 
ing for  a  congressional  resolution  with 
regard  to  the  tragic  circumstances  in 
Bosnia.  This  morning  we  had  a  very  el- 
oquent presentation  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
the  subject  of  definition  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  armed  forces  in  the  post-cold- 
war  era.  This  subject  came  before  the 
committee,  at  least  briefly.  There  was 
discussion  in  the  committee  about  the 
need  lor  more  congressional  consulta- 
tion and  more  congressional  participa- 
tion in  the  utilization  of  armed  forces 
in  this  new  world. 

I  am  among  those  Senators  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  serving  our  country, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment by  another  commander,  for- 
eign commander,  or  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  perfectly  comfortable  with 
the  peacekeeping  concept,  such  as  we 
have  in  Macedonia,  where  we  have  U.S. 
personnel  serving  under  a  U.N.  com- 
mander. But  the  situation  we  discov- 
ered for  ourselves,  I  think  imprudently, 
in  Somalia,  I  think  was  a  very  flawed 
concept.  We  saw  the  consequences  of  it. 
There  are  some  striking  similarities  as 
we  approach  these  difficult  times  in 
Bosnia. 

It  was  the  Secretary  General  prompt- 
ing the  change  of  the  mission  in  Soma- 
lia. We  even  had  a  circumstance  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  indi- 
cated to  us  that  he  was  unclear  about 
the  fact  the  mission  had  been  changed. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times  it 
says,  talking  about  the  situation  in 
Bosnia,  "Formally  it  will  be  up  to  the 


U.N.  Secretary  General,  Boutros- 
Boutros  Ghali.  to  order  the  first 
strike."  Of  course,  everyone  suggests 
after  that  it  moves  on  to  NATO.  But  I 
do  not  know  what  his  military  creden- 
tials are  to  order  the  first  strike.  If 
that  involves  U.N.  military  personnel,  I 
think  it  moves  us  back  into  this  very 
murky  and  very  unclear  relationship 
between  the  United  States,  which  is  de- 
fining its  modem  role  in  the  new 
world,  and  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
busily  defining  its  own  role — and  I  am 
not  comfortable  with  the  direction  I 
have  seen  of  late  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  fact,  more  and  more  we  see  a  di- 
rection not  of  peacekeeping  but  of  a 
peacemaking;  not  of  monitoring  an 
agreement  between  warring  parties  but 
of  imposing  a  decision  made  in  the  pol- 
icymaking of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  warring  parties.  That  is  a  very, 
very  different  circumstance  that  we 
are  setting  before  the  world.  I  see  these 
very  tracks  that  left  us  in  such  an  un- 
comfortable position  in  Somalia  begin- 
ning to  appear  again  in  Bosnia. 

I  hope  this  Senate,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  will  en- 
gage, as  has  been  suggested  today,  in  a 
resolution  that  causes  it  to  be  a  partic- 
ipant in  this  process  and  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  clarification,  when  the 
United  Nations  is  involved,  as  it  re- 
lates to  American  men  and  women  in 
the  military  in  a  hostile  situation. 

1  yield  the  floor. 
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DISABILITY  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  REHABILITATION  ACT 
OF  1994 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  announcing  a  legislative  package 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Dole, 
Kassebaum,  Thurmond,  D'Amato,  and 
LUGAR  to  reform  the  Social  Security 
disability  process  and  to  stop  tax- 
payers' dollars  from  fueling  the  addic- 
tions of  illegal  drug  users  and  other 
substance  abusers. 

Absurd  as  it  must  seem  to  hard- 
working Americans,  who  see  more  and 
more  of  their  paychecks  going  to  taxes, 
and  to  severely  disabled  persons  who 
truly  need  assistance,  we  are  now  pay- 
ing over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  dis- 
ability payments  to  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics — many  of  whom  are  using 
taxpayer  dollars  to  buy  more  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

This  legislative  package  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  of  the  SSI  and  SSDI 
programs  that  was  conducted  by  the 
Minority  Staff  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Our  investigation  found  that  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  allowing  addicts  and  al- 
coholics to  use  disability  payments  to 
turn  around  and  buy  more  drugs  and 
drink  seriously  undermines  our  efforts 
to  combat  crime,  promote  preventive 
health  care  and  reform  our  welfare  sys- 


tem. Far  from  encouraging  rehabilita- 
tion, the  current  laxity  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  enforcing 
the  statutory  treatment  requirement 
hurts  the  addicts  themselves  by  perpet- 
uating drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Our  investigation  revealed  that  the 
word  on  the  street  is  that  SSI  gives 
easy  cash  for  drugs  and  alcohol.  For  ex- 
ample. 

The  director  of  a  homeless  shelter  in  Den- 
ver has  called  SSI  "suicide  on  the  install- 
ment plan"  because  the  program  provides 
ready  cash  to  addicts  and  alcoholics  with  no 
strings  attached  for  follow-up  or  treatment. 
He  maintains  that  the  first  day  of  every 
month  is  considered  "Christmas  Day"  by 
many  of  the  alcoholics  and  addicts  who  use 
the  money  for  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol,  fail 
to  enter  treatment  programs,  and  then  ei- 
ther stay  on  the  street  or  return  to  homeless 
shelters  for  food  and  shelter  once  their  dis- 
ability benefit  has  been  spent  on  drugs. 

A  mental  health  worker  specializing  in 
chemical  dependency  told  the  committee 
that  his  caseload  of  illegal  drug  users  was 
about  "Sg.S  per  cent"  SSI  recipients.  He  said 
that  he  has  witnessed  several  deaths  of  SSI 
recipients  from  drug  overdoses,  "yet  their 
checks  just  keep  coming." 

In  our  investigation,  we  heard  sev- 
eral allegations  that  the  current  dis- 
ability process  has  spawned  a  cottage 
industry  of  clinics,  attorney  represent- 
atives, and  doctors  who  help  abusers 
get  on  the  disability  rolls. 

We  also  found  that  lump  sum  disabil- 
ity benefits  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  paid  to  substance  abusers  who 
are  using  these  funds  to  buy  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Even  more  astounding  is  that 
benefits  are  awarded  to  claimants  even 
in  cases  where  the  SSA  or  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  hearing  the  case  is  di- 
rectly told  that  the  claimant  is  en- 
gaged in  criminal  activity,  such  as 
drug  dealing,  to  support  his  or  her  ad- 
diction. 

Let's  try  to  explain  that  one  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  in  establishing  sub- 
stance abuse  as  a  disability  which 
qualifies  for  benefits  under  the  SSI 
programs.  Congress  placed  two  condi- 
tions on  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
substance  abusers:  first,  the  substance 
abuser  must  receive  treatment;  and 
second,  a  third  party,  such  as  a  friend 
or  relative,  must  collect  the  benefits 
on  behalf  of  the  substance  abuser. 

Unfortunately,  both  of  these  protec- 
tions have  failed.  For  example,  up  until 
last  month,  the  SSA  had  set  up  pro- 
grams to  monitor  and  enforce  the 
treatment  requirement  in  only  18 
states.  In  fact.  26  States  have  never 
had  an  agency  approved  by  SSA  to 
monitor  treatment. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  approxi- 
mately 250.000  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics are  required  to  get  treatment  or 
have  someone  else  collect  their  bene- 
fits for  them. 

Of  the  $1.4  billion  in  benefits  flowing 
to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  on  the 
SSI  and  disability  programs,  less  than 
$320  million  of  these  payments  are  even 


covered  by  these  protections.  So,  over 
$1.1  billion  in  payments  are  exposed  to 
widespread  abuse — with  no  controls  in 
place.  Maine,  for  example,  has  never 
had  an  agency  approved  by  SSA  to 
monitor  treatment. 

There  are  widespread  problems  in  the 
collection  of  payments  by  third  parties 
on  behalf  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  abus- 
ers— in  fact,  we  found  cases  where  the 
bartender,  the  local  drug  dealer,  or  an- 
other addict  was  appointed  as  the 
guardian  of  the  payments. 

The  legislative  package  we  are  an- 
nouncing today  addresses  many  of 
these  problems  by  strengthening  the 
enforcement  of  the  current  law.  ex- 
tending those  protections  to  the  SSDI 
program,  and  by  reforming  the  disabil- 
ity programs  so  that  it  is  not  life-time 
maintenance  for  substance  abusers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  explanation  of  the 
legislation  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Cohen's  Proposed  Legislation  to 
Reform  the  SSI  and  DI  Programs 

Extend  current  statutory  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  disability  treatment 
and  representative  payee  requirements  to  re- 
cipients of  Social  Security  Disability  (SSDI) 
benefits: 

Currently,  the  SSI  disability  program  im- 
poses two  special  statutory  requirements  on 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  who  qualify  for 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  their  substance 
addiction.  First,  in  order  to  prevent  benefits 
from  being  used  to  fuel  addition,  all  cash 
payments  must  be  paid  to  a  "representative 
payee"  rather  than  directly  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. Second,  these  beneficiaries  must  par- 
ticipate in  a  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  a  condition  of  eligibility, 
and  must  also  demonstrate  that  they  are  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
treatment  in  order  to  retain  their  eligibility. 

Even  though  the  SSDI  program  provided 
$380  million  in  benefits  to  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics  in  1993,  the  SSDI  places  no  re- 
quirements of  treatment  or  representative 
payee  as  conditions  of  receiving  the  benefits. 
The  proposed  legislation  extends  these  treat- 
ment and  representative  payee  requirements 
to  SSDI  beneficiaries  who  qualify  for  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  their  substance 
abuse. 

Extend  current  conditions  of  treatment 
and  third-party  payment  of  benefits  to  all 
SSI/SSDI  recipients  who  are  substance  abus- 
ers regardless  of  whether  the  substance 
abuse  is  the  primary  or  secondary  basis  for 
disability: 

The  Social  Security  Administration  does 
not  classify  individuals  who  have  substance 
addiction  as  a  secondary  impairment  as  sub- 
ject to  the  treatment  and  representative 
payee  requirements.  In  other  words,  sub- 
stance abusers  who  have  other  impairments 
which  are  independent  of  their  addiction, 
and  whose  addiction  is  not  material  to  the 
finding  of  their  disability,  are  not  considered 
formal  substance  abusers  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  seek  treatment  or  have  a  rep- 
resentative payees.  The  effect  of  this  distinc- 


tion is  that  SSI  payments  are  being  made  to 
a  large  class  of  substance  abusers  who  are 
not  subject  to  any  controls  to  ensure  that 
they  attend  treatment  or  do  not  use  their 
benefits  to  buy  drugs  or  alcohol. 

This  agency  policy  is  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  the  treatment  and  payee  require- 
ments should  apply  to  all  disability  recipi- 
ents who  are  addicts  and  alcoholics. 

The  legislation  would  expressly  extend 
these  requirements  to  beneficiaries  in  both 
programs  who  have  a  secondary  impairment 
of  addiction  or  alcoholism. 

Reform  the  representative  payee  program: 

A  "representative  payee"  is  a  third  party 
who  assists  in  managing  the  funds  of  a  sub- 
stance abuser  to  ensure  that  benefits  are  not 
used  for  drugs  or  alcohol.  Currently,  a  rei>- 
resentative  payee  can  be  a  friend,  relative, 
social  service  agency,  or  anyone  else  selected 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA), 

Recent  reports  by  the  Minority  Staff  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Inspector  General  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  found  that  the  current  representa- 
tive payee  system  is  not  working  to  protect 
against  abuse  of  payments  to  substance 
abusers.  Responsible  representative  payees 
are  difficult  to  find,  particularly  for  drug 
and  alcohol  abusers.  Family  members  are 
often  unable  to  resist  pressure  or  even 
threats  of  abuse  if  benefits  are  not  turned 
over.  Some  representative  payees  are  drug  or 
alcohol  abusers  themselves,  and  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  liquor  store  operators 
and  bartenders  have  even  been  approved  by 
the  SSA  to  serve  as  representative  payees. 

The  legislation  would  limit  the  designa- 
tion of  representative  payees  to  government 
agencies,  state  licensed  or  certified  facili- 
ties, or  state-bonded  and  licensed  commu- 
nity-based nonprofit  agencies. 

Prohibit  the  payment  of  lump-sum  benefits 
to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics: 

Since  it  frequently  takes  a  year  or  longer 
to  be  awarded  benefits  for  SSI  and  DI.  and. 
because  benefits  are  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  initial  application,  lump  sums  as  high  as 
$15,000  to  S20.000  can  be  awarded  to  substance 
abusers.  Despite  existing  representative 
payee  requirements,  the  Aging  Committee 
Minority  Staff  investigation  uncovered  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  many  lump  sums  are 
often  used  immediately  to  buy  more  drugs  or 
alcohol  with  life-threatening  or  even  fatal 
consequences  for  the  claimant. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  payment  of  lump  sum  disability  benefits 
to  substance  abusers  and  would  require  that 
these  funds  be  held  in  trust  to  be  managed 
for  them  while  they  are  in  rehabilitation. 

Require  SSA  to  establish  Referral  Monitor- 
ing Agencies  in  every  state: 

To  enforce  the  treatment  requirements  for 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration-  has  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  state  agencies  or  private  firms  to 
refer  these  beneficiaries  to  treatment  facili- 
ties and  to  monitor  them  on  a  regular  basis 
in  order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  law. 
These  agencies  are  known  as  "Referral  Mon- 
itoring Agencies." 

The  Aging  Committee  Minority  staff  inves- 
tigation revealed  that  the  SSA  has  failed  to 
give  adequate  priority  to  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
receive  treatment.  Despite  the  tripling  of  the 
numbers  of  these  individuals  receiving  bene- 
fits from  1990  to  1993.  the  SSA  had  estab- 
lished RMA's  for  only  18  states  as  of  August 
1993.  Despite  a  recent  contract  award  cover- 
ing 29  additional  states  and  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  seven  states  still  do  not  have  an 
RMA. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  requires  SSA  to 
establish  RMAs  in  every  state  within  one 
year  of  enactment,  and  to  report  these  peri- 
odically to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  RMAs. 

Clarify  that  proceeds  from  illegal  activi- 
ties such  as  drug  dealing  constitute  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  and  are  therefore  a  basis 
for  denying  benefits: 

The  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recently 
upheld  the  denial  of  SSI  benefits  on  the 
grounds  that  illegal  activity  can  constitute 
substantial  gainful  activity  for  purposes  of 
denying  SSI  payments.  However,  other 
courts  have  found  that  active  drug  dealing  is 
not  enough  to  deny  benefits.  The  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  this  month,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  heroin  addict  who  sold  drugs  to 
support  his  habit  could  not  be  denied  bene- 
fits due  to  this  illegal  activity.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  current  law  allows  claim- 
ants in  some  areas  of  the  country  to  legally 
receive  benefits  while  dealing  drugs  or  ac- 
tively engaging  in  other  criminal  activities. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  clarifies  that 
any  criminal  activity  undertaken  to  support 
substance  abuse  would  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  substantial  gainful  activity,  and 
thus  preclude  awarding  of  either  SSDI  or  SSI 
disability  benefits. 

In  order  to  ensure  adequate  treatment  for 
SSI  and  DI  recipients,  priority  will  be  given 
for  treatment  for  such  recipients  in  pro- 
grams of  the  Substance  Abuse  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration: 

In  light  of  a  requirement  that  SSI  and  DI 
substance  abusers  receive  treatment,  this 
would  assure  adequate  treatment  sites. 

Revision  of  disability  definition  and  proce- 
dures regarding  substance  abusers. 

In  order  to  improve  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement of  treatment  requirements,  the 
legislation  will  revise  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability and  its  application  to  substance  abus- 
ers. The  goal  of  these  revisions  will  be  to 
limit  disability  benefits  for  substance  abus- 
ers to  the  time  such  individuals  are  actually 
disabled. 

Study  the  feasibility  of  replacing  cash  ben- 
efits with  a  voucher  system  for  substance 
abusers: 

The  Aging  Committee  Minority  Staff  Re- 
port found  that  the  current  system  of  award- 
ing cash  benefits  to  substance  abusers  per- 
petuates addiction  and  undermines  treat- 
ment efforts.  The  legislation  will  require  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  providing  voucher 
in  lieu  of  cash  payments  to  substance  abus- 
ers. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  Calendar  No.  564, 
620.  621,  623  to  and  including  628,  630  to 
and  including  691. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  Calendar 
No.  649  is  Joe  Russell  MuUins,  of  Ken- 
tucky; calendar  No.  660  is  Charles  Wil- 
liam Logsdon,  of  Kentucky;  and  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that   any    statements    appear    in    the 


Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  the  con- 
firmation, the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc;  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Nancy  Gertner,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  be  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  2  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C. 
642): 

To  be  a  Member  and  President  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission:  Brig.  Gen.  Eu- 
gene S.  Witherspoon,  250-62-3736,  U.S.  Army. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  agency 

Richard  Thomas  Moore,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

Department  of  Com.merce 

William  W.  Ginsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Depart.ment  of  State 

Sandra  Louise  Vogelgesang.  of  Ohio,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Nepal. 

David  Nathan  Merrill,  of  Maryland,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bangladesh. 

Wesley  William  Egan.  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Edward  P.  Djerejian. 

Esther  Peterson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Forty-eighth  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

AFRICAN  Development  Bank 
Alice  Marie  Dear,  of  New  York,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  Director  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  five  years.  (New  Po- 
sition) 

European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Jill  B.  Buckley,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Thomas  A.  Dine,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Mary  Ellen  Withrow,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States. 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Frederick  Gilbert  Slabach,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Assassination  Records  Review  Board 

Kermit  L.  Hall,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board.  (New  Position) 

John  R.  Tunheim,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board.  (New  Position) 

William  L.  Joyce,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board.  (New  Position) 

Anna  K.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Assassination 
Records  Review  Board.  (New  Position) 

Henry  F.  Graff,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Assassination  Records  Review 
Board.  (New  Position) 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

Edward  Jay  Gleiman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  16,  1998. 
The  Judiciary 

Thomas  I.  Vanaskie.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  101-650.  approved  December  1, 
1990. 

Tucker  L.  Melancon,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana. 

Michael  A.  Ponsor.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lesley  Brooks  Wells,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio. 

Majorie  O.  Rendell.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  Justice 

Michael  David  Skinner,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  J.  Molinari.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joe  Russell  Mullins.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  Patrick  McCaffrey,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Phylliss  Jeanette  Henry,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  M.  Adkins.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Don  Carlos  Nickerson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stephen  John  Rapp.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

G.  Ronald  Dashiell.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Nancy  J.  McGillivray-Shaffer.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  R.  Moreland.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Florida  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Brian  C.  Berg,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Floyd  A.  Kimbrough,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  William  Logsdon,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


James  Marion  Hughes.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  Steven  Sanchez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Alfonso  Soils. 

James  V.  Serio,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Eaistem  District  of  Lou- 
isiana for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Wesley  Joe  Wood,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stephen  Simpson  Gregg,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Conrad  S.  Patillo.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Hugh  Dinsmore  Black.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  Dale  Ecoffey.  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Rosa  Maria  Melendez.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  James  Moore,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  Robert  Oakes.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Cleveland  Vaughn,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Richard  Rand  Rock  II.  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Kansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Rebecca  Aline  Betts.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  Charles  Bundy.  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Larry  Herbert  Colleton,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  Donival  Dixon.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

David  Lee  Lillehaug.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Daniel  J.  Horgan.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Patrick  J.  Wilkerson.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  Lamar  Wiggins,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  Michael  Gagnon.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mark  Timothy  Calloway,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

James  Douglas.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  Stephen  Strizich.  of  Montana,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Montana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Terrence  Edward  Delaney.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Janice  McKenzie  Cole,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  Howard  Benham,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


Michael  Hayes  Dettmer.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stephen  Lawrence  Hill,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Alan  D.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk 

In  the  Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Robert  John  Mcanneny.  and  ending  Harold 
Edward  Zappia.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  26.  1994. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Victor  B.  Olason.  and  ending  Emi  Lynn 
Yamauchi.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  26.  1994. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Suzanne  K.  Hale,  and  ending  Lyle  J. 
Sebranek.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  26.  1994. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  text  of  H.R.  1804  entitled  "An 
Act  to  improve  learning  and  teaching 
by  providing  a  national  framework  for 
education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  sys- 
temic changes  needed  to  ensure  equi- 
table educational  opportunities  and 
high  levels  of  educational  achievement 
for  all  American  students;  to  provide  a 
framework  for  reauthorization  of  all 
Federal  education  programs;  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes",  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  8,  1994,  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  1804 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  1804)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  improve  learning  and  teaching  by  provid- 
ing a  national  framework  for  education  re- 
form; to  promote  the  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  needed  to  en- 
sure equitable  educational  opportunities  and 
high  levels  of  educational  achievement  for 
all  American  students;  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  develop*- 
ment  and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifications; 
and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— Titles  I  through  IV  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contests.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 


TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 

Sec.  101.  Purpose. 

Sec.  102.  National  education  goals. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REFORM 
LEADERSHIP.  STANDARDS.  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

Part  A—Natiosal  Education  Goals  Panel 

Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  National  education  goals  panel. 

Sec.  203.  Duties. 

Sec.  204.  Powers  of  the  goals  panel. 

Sec.  205.  Administrative  provisions. 

Sec.  206.  Director  and  staff:  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

Sec.  207.  Early  childhood  assessment. 
Part  B— National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council 

Sec.  211.  Purpose. 

Sec.  212.  National    Education    Standards    and 
Improvement  Council. 

Sec.  213.  Duties. 

Sec.  214.  Annual  reports. 

Sec.  215.  Powers  of  the  council. 

Sec.  216.  Administrative  provisioris. 

Sec.  217.  Director  and  staff:  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

Sec.  218.  Opportunity -to-learn  development 

grants. 
Part  C— Leadership  in  Educational 
Technology 

Sec.  221.  Purposes. 

Sec.  222.  Federal  leadership. 

Sec.  223.  Office  of  Educational  Technology. 

Sec.  224.  Uses  of  funds. 

Sec.  225.  Non-Federal  share. 

Sec.  226.  Office  of  Training  Technology  Trans- 
fer. 
Part  D— authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  231.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  301 

Sec.  302 

Sec.  303 

Sec.  304 

Sec.  305. 

Sec.  306. 

Sec.  307. 


Findings. 
Purpose. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Allotment  of  funds. 
State  applications. 
State  improvement  plans. 
Secretary's    review    of    applications: 
payments. 

Sec.  308.  State  use  of  funds. 

Sec.  309.  Subgrants  for  local  reform  and  profes- 
sional development. 

Sec.  310.  Availability  of  information  and  train- 
ing. 

Sec.  311.  Waivers  of  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements. 

Sec.  312.  Progress  reports. 

Sec.  313.  National  leadership. 

Sec.  314.  Assistance  to  the  outlying  areas  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  315.  Clarification    regarding   State   stand- 
ards and  assessments. 

Sec.  316.  State  planning  for  improving  student 
achievement   through   integration 
of  technology  into  the  curriculum. 
TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Public  schools. 

Sec.  402.  Construction. 

Sec.  403.  Kalid  Abdul  Mohammed. 

Sec.  404.  Prohibition  on  Federal  nuindates.  di- 
rection, and  control. 

Sec.  405.  School  prayer. 

Sec.  406.  Daily  silence  for  students.  _ 

Sec.  407.  Funding  for  the  Individuals  With  mis- 
abilities  Education  Act. 

Sec.  408.  National      Board     for      Professional 
Teaching  Standards. 

Sec.  409.  Forgiveness  of  certain  overpayments. 

Sec.  410.  Study  of  Goals  2000  and  students  with 
disabilities. 

Sec.  411.  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer 
tutoring. 
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Sec.  412.  Content  and  performance  standards. 

Sec.  413.  State-sponsored  higher  education  trust 
fund  savings  plan. 

Sec.  414.  Amendments  to  sumer  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  program. 

Sec.  415.  State  and  local  government  control  of 
education. 

Sec.  416.  Protection  of  pupils. 

Sec.  417.  Contraceptive  devices. 

Sec.  418.  Educational  agencies  not  denied  funds 
for  adopting  constitutional  policy 
relative  to  prayer  in  schools. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

Sec.  501.  Short  title. 

Sec.  502.  Purpose. 

Sec.  503.  Establishment  of  National  Board. 

Sec.  504.  Functions  of  the  National  Board. 

Sec.  505.  Deadlines. 

Sec.  506.  Reports. 

Sec.  507.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  508.  Definitions. 

Sec.  509.  Sunset  provision. 

TITLE  VI— SAFE  SCHOOLS 
Part  A— Safe  Schools  Program 
Sec.  601.  Short  title;  statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  602.  Safe  schools  program  authorized. 
Sec.  603.  Eligible  applicants. 
Sec.  604.  Applications  and  plans. 
Sec.  605.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  606.  National  leadership. 
Sec.  607.  National  cooperative  education  statis- 
tics system. 
Sec.  608.  Coordiation  of  Federal  assistance. 
Sec.  609.  Effective  date. 

Part  B— State  leadership  Activities  To 

Promote  Safe  Schools 

Sec.  621.  State  leasership  activities  to  promote 

safe  schools  program. 

TITLE  VI1~MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 

Sec.  701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  702.  Grants  for  midnight  basketball  league 
training    and    partnership    pro- 
grams. 
Sec.  703.  Public    housing    midnight    basketball 

league  programs. 
TITLE  VIII— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

AND  COMMUNITIES 
Sec.  801.  Purpose. 
Sec.  802.  Findings. 
Sec.  803.  Provisions. 
TITLE  IX— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

IMPROVEMENT 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

Part  a— Office  of  Educational  Research 
AND  Improvement 
Sec.  911.  Repeal. 
Sec.  912.  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 

Improvement. 
Sec.  913.  Savings  provisions. 
Sec.  914.  Field  readers. 

Part  B— Educational  Improvement 
Programs 

SUBPART  I— international  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  921.  International  Education  Program. 

SUBPART  2— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CARL 
D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  AND  APPLIED  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  931.  National     Occupational     Information 
Coordinating  Committee. 

SUBPART  i— ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  941.  Short  title. 

Sec.  942.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  943.  Program  authorized. 

Sec.  944.  Allotments  of  funds. 

Sec.  945.  State  application. 

Sec.  946.  Local  application. 

Sec.  947.  Participation  of  private  schools. 


Sec.  948.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  949.  Federal  administration. 

Sec.  950.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SUBPART  4— MEDIA  INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  951.  Media  instruction. 

SUBPART  5— STAR  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  961.  Star  schools. 

SUBPART  6— OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Sec.  971.  Office  of  Comprehensive  School  Health 
Education. 

SUBPART  7— MINORITY-FOCUSED  CIVICS 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  981.  Short  title. 

Sec.  982.  Purposes. 

Sec.  983.  Grants   authorized:   authorization    of 
appropriations. 

Sec.  984.  Definitions. 

Sec.  985.  Applications. 

Part  C— Definitions 

Sec.  991.  Definitions. 

TITLE  X— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 

Sec.  1001.  Findings. 

Sec.  1002.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  1003.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1004.  Program  established. 

Sec.  1005.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  1006.  Special  rules. 

Sec.  1007.  Parents  As  Teachers  Centers. 

Sec.  1008.  Evaluations. 

Sec.  1009.  Application. 

Sec.  1010.  Payments  and  Federal  share. 

Sec.  1011.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  1012.  Home   instruction   program  for   pre- 
school youngsters. 
TITLE  XI—CUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1102.  Gun-free  requirements  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 
TITLE  XII— ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 

Sec.  1201.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1202.  Findings. 

Sec.  1203.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1204.  Nonsmoking    policy    for    children's 
services. 

Sec.  1205.  Technical  assistance. 

Sec.  1206.  Federally  funded  programs. 

Sec.  1207.  Report  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  1208.  Preemption. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act   to  provide  a 

framework  for  meeting  the  National  Education 

Goals  described  in  title  I  of  this  Act  by— 

(1)  promoting  coherent,  nationwide,  systemic 
education  reform: 

(2)  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom: 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Federal, 
State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibilities  for 
education  reform: 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair  mech- 
anisms for — 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
United  States  education  reform: 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  certifi- 
cation of  high-quality,  internationally  competi- 
tive content  and  student  performance  standards: 

(C)  assisting  in  the  development  and  certifi- 
cation of  opportunity-to-learn  standards:  and 

(D)  assisting  in  the  development  and  certifi- 
cation of  high-quality  assessment  measures  that 
reflect  the  internationally  competitive  content 
and  student  performance  standards: 

(5)  supporting  new  initiatives  at  the  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  students  to  meet 
high  standards:  and 

(6)  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  all  Federal  education  programs  by — 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  equity 
that  will  guide  all  Federal  education  and  relat- 
ed programs: 


(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high- 
quality,  internationally  competitive  content  and 
student  performance  standards  that  all  stu- 
dents, including  disadvantaged  students,  stu- 
dents with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  students  with  disabilities,  students 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  and  academi- 
cally talented  students,  will  be  expected  to 
achieve: 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality,  internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  all  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  schools  should 
achieve: 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  comprehensive  improvement  plans 
that  will  provide  a  coherent  framework  for  the 
implementation  of  reauthorized  Federal  edu- 
cation and  related  programs  in  an  integrated 
fashion  that  effectively  educates  all  children: 

(E)  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  schools  serving  students  with 
high  needs,  develop  and  implement  comprehen- 
sive improvement  plans:  and 

(F)  promoting  the  use  of  technology  to  enable 
all  students  to  achieve  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act  (other  than  in  titles  V  and 
IX)- 

(1)  the  term  "all  children"  means  children 
from  all  backgrounds  and  circumstances,  in- 
cluding disadvantaged  children,  children  with 
diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, children  with  disabilities,  children 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  children  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  academically 
talented  children: 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  students, 
students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  students  with  disabilities, 
students  with  limited-English  proficiency,  stu- 
dents who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  aca- 
demically talented  students: 

(3)  the  term  "assessment"  means  the  overall 
process  and  instrument  used  to  measure  student 
attainment  of  content  standards,  except  that 
such  term  need  not  include  the  discrete  items 
that  comprise  each  assessment: 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means  broad 
descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  stu- 
dents should  acquire  in  a  particular  subject 
area: 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State: 

(6)  the  term  "intergenerational  mentoring  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  that— 

(A)  matches  adult  mentors,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  older  mentors,  with  elementary  and 
secondary  school  age  children  for  the  purposes 
of  sharing  experience  and  skills: 

(B)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization  or 
governmental  agency: 

(C)  provides  opportunities  for  older  individ- 
uals to  be  involved  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  the  program:  and 

(D)  has  established,  written  mechanisms  for 
screening  mentors,  orienting  mentors  and  pro- 
teges, matching  mentors  and  proteges,  and  mon- 
itoring mentoring  relationships: 

(7)  the  terms  "interoperable"  and  "interoper- 
ability" refers  to  the  ability  to  easily  exchange- 
data  with,  and  connect  to,  other  hardware  and 
software  in  order  to  provide  the  greatest  acces- 
sibility for  all  students: 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1471(12) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  except  that  such  term  may  include  a 
public  school  council  if  such  council  is  man- 
dated by  State  law: 


(9)  the  term  "opportunity-to-learn  standards" 
means  the  conditions  of  teaching  and  learning 
necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  including  ways  of  measuring  the 
extent  to  which  such  standards  are  being  met: 

(10)  the  term  "outlying  areas"  means  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Patau  (until  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  Government  of 
Patau),  and  the  Freely  Associated  States: 

(11)  the  term  "performance  standards"  means 
concrete  examples  and  explicit  definitions  of 
what  students  have  to  know  and  be  able  to  do 
to  demonstrate  that  such  students  are  proficient 
in  the  skills  and  knowledge  framed  by  content 
standards: 

(12)  the  term  "public  telecommunication  en- 
tity" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term 
in  section  397(12)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934: 

(13)  the  term  "related  services"  includes  the 
types  of  services  described  in  section  602(17)  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act: 

(14)  the  term  "school"  means  a  public  school 
that  is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  local  educational  agency 
or.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
314(b).  a  school  that  is  operated  or  funded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(15)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Education: 

(16)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico: 

(17)  the  term  "State  educational  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965:  and 

(18)  the  term  "technology"  means  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  technology  products  and  serv- 
ices, such  CLS  closed  circuit  television  systems, 
educational  television  or  radio  programs  and 
services,  cable  television,  satellite,  copper  and 
fiber  optic  transmission,  computer,  video  and 
audio  laser  and  CD-ROM  disks,  and  video  and 
audio  tapes,  or  other  technologies. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

SEC.  102.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  the  National  Education 
Goals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  School  readiness.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  all  children,  including  disadvantaged  and 
disabled  children,  will  have  access  to  high-qual- 
ity and  developmentally  appropriate  preschool 
programs  that  help  prepare  children  for  school: 

(ii)  every  parent  in  the  United  States  will  be 
a  child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time  each  day 
to  helping  such  parent's  preschool  child  learn, 
and  parents  will  have  access  to  the  training  and 
support  parents  need:  and 

(Hi)  children  will  receive  the  nutrition,  phys- 
ical activity  experiences,  and  health  care  needed 
to  arrive  at  school  with  healthy  minds  and  bod- 
ies, and  the  number  of  low-birthweight  babies 
will  be  significantly  reduced  through  enhanced 
prenatal  health  systems. 

(2)  School  completion.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  the  high  school 
graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  per- 
cent. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
high  school  dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of  high 
school  students  who  do  drop  out  of  school  will 
successfully  complete  a  high  school  degree  or  its 
equivalent:  and 


(ii)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  United  States  students  from  minority 
backgrounds  and  their  nonminority  counter- 
parts will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student  achievement  and  citizenship.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging  sub- 
ject matter  including  English,  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  civics  and  govern- 
ment, economics,  arts,  history,  and  geography,' 
and  every  school  in  the  United  States  will  en- 
sure that  all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds 
well,  so  students  may  be  prepared  for  respon- 
sible citizenship,  further  learning,  and  produc- 
tive employment  in  our  Nation's  modem  econ- 
omy. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  elementary 
and  secondary  students  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  every  quartile.  and  the  distribution  of 
minority  students  in  each  quartile  will  more 
closely  reflect  the  student  population  as  a 
whole: 

<ii)  the  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  problems, 
apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  communicate 
effectively  will  increase  substantially: 

(Hi)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activities 
that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citizenship, 
good  health,  community  service,  and  personal 
responsibility: 

(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  physical 
education  and  health  education  to  ensure  all 
students  are  healthy  and  fit: 

(V)  the  percentage  of  students  who  are  com- 
petent in  more  than  one  language  will  substan- 
tially increase:  and 

(vi)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  diverse  heritage  of  our  Nation  and  about  the 
world  community. 

(4)  Mathematics  and  science.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  mathematics  and  science  education,  includ- 
ing the  metric  system  of  measurement,  will  be 
strengthened  throughout  the  educational  sys- 
tem, especially  in  the  early  grades: 

(ii)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  substantive 
background  in  mathematics  and  science  will  in- 
crease by  50  percent  from  the  number  of  such 
teachers  in  1992:  and 

(Hi)  the  number  of  United  States  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students,  especially  women 
and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  will  increase 
significantly. 

(5)  Adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  adult 
United  States  citizen  will  be  literate  and  will 
possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  every  major  United  States  business  will  be 
involved  in  strengthening  the  connection  be- 
tween education  and  work: 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from  basic  to 
highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to  emerging 
new  technologies,  work  methods,  and  markets 
through  public  and  private  educational,  voca- 
tional, technical,  workplace,  or  other  programs: 

(Hi)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  includ- 
ing programs  at  libraries,  that  are  designed  to 
serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of  the  growing 
number  of  part-time  and  mid-career  students, 
will  increase  substantially: 


(iv)  the  proportion  of  qualified  students,  espe- 
cially minorities,  who  enter  college,  who  com- 
plete at  least  2  years  of  college,  and  who  com- 
plete their  degree  programs,  will  increase  sub- 
stantially: and 

(v)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think  criti- 
cally, communicate  effectively,  and  solve  prob- 
lems will  increase  substantially. 

(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  alcohol-  and 

drug- FREE  schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school  in 
the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs,  firearms, 
alcohol,  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  every  school  mil  implement  a  firm  and  fair 
policy  on  use,  possession,  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  alcohol: 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  governmental  and 
community  organizalioris  wilt  work  together  to 
ensure  that  schools  provide  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  children: 

(Hi)  every  school  district  will  develop  a  se- 
quential, comprehensive  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  edu- 
cation program: 

(iv)  drug  and  alcohol  curriculum  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  sequential,  com- 
prehensive health  education: 

(V)  community-based  teams  should  be  orga- 
nized to  provide  students  and  teachers  with 
needed  support:  and 

(vi)  every  school  should  work  to  eliminate  sex- 
ual harassment. 

(7)  Parental  participation.— 

(A)  Goal— By  the  year  2000.  every  school  will 
promote  partnerships  that  will  increase  parental 
involvement  and  participation  in  promoting  the 
social,  emotional  and  academic  growth  of  chil- 
dren. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  Goal 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  every  Stale  will  develop  policies  to  assist 
local  schools  and  school  districts  to  establish 
programs  for  increasing  partnerships  that  re- 
spond to  the  varying  needs  of  parents  and  the 
home,  including  parents  of  children  who  are  dis- 
advantaged or  bilingual,  or  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities: 

(ii)  every  school  will  actively  engage  parents 
and  families  in  a  partnership  which  supports 
the  academic  work  of  children  at  home  and 
shared  educational  decision-rruiking  at  school: 
and 

(Hi)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  ensure 
that  schools  are  adequately  supported  and  will 
hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high  standards  of 
accountability. 

(8)  Teacher  education  and  professional 
development.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for 
the  continued  improvement  of  their  professional 
skills  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  needed  to  instruct  and  prepare 
all  American  students  for  the  next  century. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the  goal 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  all  teachers  will  have  access  to  preservtce 
teacher  education  and  continuing  professional 
development  activities  that  will  provide  such 
teachers  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  teach  to  an  increasingly  diverse  student  pop- 
ulation with  a  variety  of  educational,  social, 
and  health  needs: 

(ii)  all  teachers  will  have  continuing  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  additional  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  teach  challenging  subject  matter  and 
to  use  emerging  new  methods,  forms  of  assess- 
ment, and  technologies: 

(Hi)  States  and  school  districts  will  create  in- 
tegrated strategies  to  attract,  recruit,  prepare. 
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retrain,  and  support  the  continued  professional 
development  of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  educators,  so  that  there  is  a  highly  tal- 
ented work  force  of  professional  educators  to 
teach  challenging  subject  matter:  and 

(iv)  partnerships  will  be  established,  whenever 
possible,  among  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  parents,  and 
local  labor,  business,  and  professional  associa- 
tions to  provide  and  support  programs  for  the 
professional  development  of  educators. 
TITLE  II—NATIOSAL  EDUCATION  REFORM 
LEADERSHIP,  STANDARDS,  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PANEL 

SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving  the 
National  Education  Goals: 

(3)  periodically  reviewing  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives described  in  title  I  and  recommending  ad- 
justments to  such  goals  and  objectives,  as  need- 
ed, in  order  to  guarantee  education  reform  that 
continues  to  provide  guidance  for  quality,  world 
class  education  for  all  students:  and 

(4)  reviewing  and  approving  the  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards,  voluntary  national 
student  performance  standards  and  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council,  as  well  as  the  criteria  for 
the  certification  of  such  standards,  and  the  cri- 
teria for  the  certification  of  State  assessments  or 
systems  of  assessments  certified  by  such  Council. 

SEC.  202.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMEST.— There  is  established  in 
the  executive  branch  a  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  ''Goals  Panel"). 

(b)  COMPOSITION.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  (hereafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  "members"),  including — 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  President: 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors,  3  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party  as 
the  President  and  5  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  op- 
posite political  party  of  the  President,  appointed 
by  the  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association,  with  the 
Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  each  ap- 
pointing representatives  of  such  Chairperson's 
or  Vice  Chairperson's  respective  political  party, 
in  consultation  with  each  other: 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  Congress,  of  whom — 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate: 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom  2  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Special  appoi\tmest  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general. — The  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  political 


party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson  shall 
appoint  3  individuals  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
of  such  association  shall  appoint  5  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  political 
party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson  shall 
appoint  5  individuals  and  the  Vice  Chairperson 
of  such  association  shall  appoint  3  individuals. 

(2)  Special  rule.— If  the  National  Governors' 
Association  has  appointed  a  panel  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  ex- 
cept for  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (b),  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  then  the  members  serving  on  such 
panel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  subsections  and  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  reappointed  pursuant  to  such 
subsections. 

(d)  Terms.— The  terms  of  service  of  members 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— Members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  Governors.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve  a  2- 
year  term,  except  that  the  initial  appointments 
under  such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure 
staggered  terms  with  one-half  of  such  members' 
terms  concluding  every  2  years. 

(3)  CO.\GRESSIONAL     APPOINTEES    AND    STATE 

legislators.— Members  appointed  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve 
for  2-year  terms. 

(e)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  begin  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when  10 
members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Goals 
Panel,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel. — Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the  member 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  the 
Goals  Panel  away  from  the  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(i)  CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  shall  select  a 
Chairperson  from  among  the  members  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Term  and  political  affiliation.— The 
Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  serve  a  1- 
year  term  and  shall  alternate  t)etween  political 
parties. 

SEC.  203.  DUTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  on  the  progress  the  Nation  and  the 
States  are  making  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  described  in  title  I,  in- 
cluding issuing  an  annual  national  report  card: 

(2)  submit  to  the  President  nominations  for 
appointment  to  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  212: 

(3)  review  and  approve  (or  explain  why  ap- 
proval is  withheld)  the — 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council  for 
the  certification  of  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards,  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments, and  opportunity-to-learn  standards: 
and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
voluntary  national  student  performance  stand- 
ards and  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  certified  by  such  Council: 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals:  and 


(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve  the 
National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  National  Report  Card.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  annu- 
ally prepare  and  submit  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each  Slate  a  na- 
tional report  card  that  shall — 

(A)  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
toward  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals: 
and 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  to  en- 
hance progress  toward  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

(2)  Form:  data.— National  report  cards  shall 
be  presented  in  a  form,  and  include  data,  that 
is  understandable  to  parents  and  the  general 
public. 

SEC.  204.  POWERS  OF  THE  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Hearings.- 

(1)  IN  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Representation.— In  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Goals  Panel  shall  conduct  hearings  to 
receive  reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  national  content,  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  standards, 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  State  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments described  in  section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  Goals  Panel  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals 
Panel,  the  head  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  Gifts:  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Goals 
Panel  may — 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilise  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services,  money,  or  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangible:  and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services,  and 
facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  the 
consent  of  such  department,  agency,  instrumen- 
tality. State  or  subdivision,  respectively. 

(e)  Ad.i^inistrative  Arr.a.weme.vts  and  Sup- 
port.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  os  the 
Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arra.^gements.- 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make  contracts 
and  other  arrangements  that  are  requested  by 
the  Goals  Panel  to  help  the  Goals  Panel  compile 
and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other  functions 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  Goals  Pan- 
el's responsibilities. 

SEC.  205.  ADMNISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings. — The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(b)  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  Voting  and  Final  Decisio.iis.- 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  may  vote,  or 
exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a  member 
of  the  Goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 


(2)  Final  decisions.— 

(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties 
and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  operate  on  the 
principle  of  consensus  among  the  members  of  the 
Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  Goals 
Panel  is  required  to  reach  a  final  decision  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties  and  powers, 
then  such  final  decision  shall  be  made  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Goals 
Panel  who  are  present  and  voting. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Goals  Panel  (other  than  proceedings,  or  portions 
of  proceedings,  relating  to  internal  personnel 
and  management  matters)  and  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts 
of  such  proceedings. 

SEC.  206.  DIRECTOR  AVD  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the  Goals 
Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  shall  appoint  a  Director  to 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

(b)  Appointment  avd  Pay  of  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees  to 
serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  shall  not 
be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve  as 
staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  in  accordance  with  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  may  de- 
tail any  of  the  personnel  of  such  department  to 
the  Goals  Panel  to  assist  the  Goals  Panel  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part. 
SEC.  207.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  sup- 
port the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Technical 
Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness  (hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Groups") 
to  improve  the  methods  of  assessing  the  readi- 
ness of  all  children  for  school. 

(b)  Activities.— The  Groups  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  model  of  elements  of  school  read- 
iness that  address  a  broad  range  of  early  child- 
hood developmental  needs,  including  the  needs 
of  children  with  disabilities: 

(2)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the  na- 
ture, functions,  and  uses  of  early  childhood  as- 
sessments, including  norm-referenced  assess- 
ments and  assessment  formats  that  are  appro- 
priate for  use  in  culturally  and  linguistically  di- 
verse communities,  based  on  model  elements  of 
school  readiness; 

(3)  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood  as- 
sessments, including  the  ability  of  existing  as- 
sessments to  provide  valid  information  on  the 
readiness  of  children  for  school;  and 

(4)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term  collec- 
tion of  data  on  the  status  of  young  children  to 
improve  policy  and  practice,  including  the  need 


for  new  sources  of  data  necessary  to  assess  the 
broad  range  of  early  childhood  developmental 
needs. 

(c)  Advice.— The  Groups  shall  advise  and  as- 
sist the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Goals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  improve  the 
assessment  of  young  children  and  how  such  as- 
sessments can  improve  services  to  children. 

(d)  Report.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary,  and  the  public. 

PART  B— NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
STANDARDS  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 
SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to — 

(1)  certify  voluntary  national  content  stand- 
ards and  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards  that  define  what  all  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do: 

(2)  certify  challenging  State  content  standards 
and  challenging  State  student  performance 
standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  if  such  standards  are  comparable  in  rigor 
and  quality  to  the  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement  Council: 

(3)  certify  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  that  describe  the  conditions  of 
teaching  and  learning  necessary  for  all  students 
to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  and  the  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards  certified 
by  the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council: 

(4)  certify  comprehensive  State  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  that — 

(A)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn:  and 

(B)  address  the  elements  described  in  section 
213(c)(3);  and 

(5)  certify  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments submitted  by  States  or  groups  of  States  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  assessments  or  sys- 
tems— 

(A)  are  aligned  with  and  support  State  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  such  Council:  and 

(B)  are  valid,  reliable,  and  fair  when  used  for 
their  intended  purposes. 

SEC.     212.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  in 
the  executive  branch  a  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  (hereafter 
in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  19  members  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  "members")  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  nominations  submitted  by  the  Goals 
Panel. 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  include— 

(A)  five  professional  educators  appointed  from 
among  elementary  and  secondary  classroom 
teachers,  preschool  educators,  related  services 
personnel,  and  other  school-based  professionals. 
State  or  local  educational  agency  administra- 
tors, or  other  educators: 

(B)  four  representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustry or  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions, including  at  least  1  representative  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Skill  Standards  Board  established  pur- 
suant to  title  V; 

(C)  five  representatives  of  the  public,  ap- 
pointed from  among  representatives  of  advo- 
cacy, civil  rights,  and  disability  groups,  parents, 
civic  leaders,  tribal  governments,  or  State  or 
local  education  policymakers  (including  mem- 
bers of  State  or  local  school  boards);  and 


(D)  five  education  experts,  appointed  from 
among  experts  in  measurement  and  assessment, 
curriculum,  school  finance  and  equity,  or  school 
reform. 

(2)  Nominations.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  at  least  15  nominations  for 
each  of  the  4  categories  of  appointment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  REPRESE.MTATtON.—To  the  extent  feasible, 
the  membership  of  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  be  geographically  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  race,  ethnicity, 
gender  and  disability  characteristics;  and 

(B)  include  persons  from  each  of  the  4  cat- 
egories described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  have  expertise  in  the 
education  of  subgroups  of  students  who  are  at 
risk  of  school  failure. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general. — Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member  serving  more 
than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  terms.— The  President  shall  estab- 
lish initial  terms  for  members  of  1.  2.  or  3  years 
in  order  to  establish  a  rotation  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  members  are  selected  each  year. 

(e)  Date  of  appointment.— The  initial  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under  this 
part  when  all  19  members  have  been  appointed. 

(g)  RETENTION.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  shall  attend 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled  meetings, 
and  hearings  when  appropriate,  of  the  Council 
in  any  given  year. 

(h)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal appointment. 

(i)  Compensation.— Members  who  are  not  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  or  hearings  of  the 
Council,  may  be  provided  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS~ 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(j)  Travel. — Each  member  of  the  Council  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  Council  away  from  the  home  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(k)  Officers.— The  members  shall  select  offi- 
cers of  the  Council  from  among  the  members. 
The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve  for  1-year 
terms. 

(1)  Conflict  of  Interest.— No  member,  staff, 
expert,  or  consultant  assisting  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  Council — 

(1)  if  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or  consultant 
has  a  fiduciary  interest  in  an  educational  as- 
sessment: and 

(2)  unless  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or  con- 
sultant agrees  that  such  member,  staff,  expert, 
or  consultant,  respectively,  will  not  obtain  such 
an  interest  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date 
of  termination  of  such  member's  service  on  the 
Council. 

SBC.  213.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stani>- 
ARDs;  Voluntary  National  Student  Per- 
formance Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards,  shall — 

(A)  identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  developed: 

(B)  certify  voluntary  national  content  stand- 
ards and  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
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ance  standards  that  define  what  all  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do:  and 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  ap- 
proval. 

(2)  Criteria.— (A)  The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  standards, 
shall— 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for 
certifying  the  voluntary  national  content  stand- 
ards and  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards:  and 

(ii)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
such  criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  standards 
are  internationally  competitive  and  comparable 
to  the  best  standards  in  the  world: 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  standards 
reflect  the  best  available  knowledge  about  how 
all  students  learn  and  about  how  a  content  area 
can  be  most  effectively  taught: 

(Hi)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  standards 
have  been  developed  through  an  open  and  pub- 
lic process  that  provides  for  input  and  involve- 
ment of  all  relevant  parties,  including  teachers, 
related  services  personnel,  and  other  profes- 
sional educators,  employers  and  postsecondary 
education  institutions,  curriculum  and  subject 
matter  specialists,  parents,  secondary  school 
students,  and  the  public:  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing,  or 
have  already  developed,  content  standards,  and 
any  other  entities  that  the  Council  deems  appro- 
priate, to  identify  appropriate  certification  cri- 
teria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Standards: 
Voluntary  St.ate  Student  Performance 
Standards.— The  Council  may  certify  challeng- 
ing State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards  presented 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a  State  or  group  of 
States,  if  such  standards  are  comparable  in  rigor 
and  quality  to  the  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  opportunity -to-learn  standards, 
shall  certify  exemplary,  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  that  will  establish 
a  basis  for  providing  all  students  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  de- 
scribed in  the  voluntary  national  content  stand- 
ards certified  by  the  Council.  In  carrying  out 
the  preceding  sentence  the  Council  and  the 
working  group  are  authorized  to  consider  pro- 
posals for  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  from  groups  other  than  those 
that  receive  grants  under  section  218. 

(2)  REQUIREMENT.— The  voluntary  national 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently general  to  be  used  by  any  State  without 
unduly  restricting  State  and  local  prerogatives 
regarding  instructional  methods  to  be  employed. 

(3)  Elements  addressed.— The  voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  standards  certified 
by  the  Council  shall  address — 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curricula, 
instructional  materials,  and  technologies: 

(B)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide  high- 
quality  instruction  to  meet  diverse  learriing 
needs  in  each  content  area: 


(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators have  ready  and  continuing  access  to  pro- 
fessional development,  including  the  best  knowl- 
edge about  teaching,  learning,  and  school  im- 
provement: 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  instruc- 
tional practices,  and  assessments  are  aligned  to 
content  standards: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  secure  environment  for  learning 
and  instruction  and  have  the  requisite  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  resources  necessary  to 
provide  an  opportunity-to-learn:  and 

(F)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  that  all  students  receive  a 
fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  described  in  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  the  voluntary  national  stu- 
dent performance  standards  certified  by  the 
Council. 

(4)  Additional  duties.— In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  other  countries  with  rigor- 
ous content  standards  do  to — 

(i)  provide  their  children  with  opportunities  to 
learn: 

(li)  prepare  their  teachers:  and 

(Hi)  provide  continuing  professional  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  their  teachers:  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certifying 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and,  before  applying  such  criteria, 
forward  such  criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  ap- 
proval. 

(5)  Recommendations  and  coordination.— 
The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  by — 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  priorities  and  selection  criteria  for 
each  grant  awarded  under  .section  218:  and 

(B)  coordinating  with  each  consortium  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  section  218  to  ensure  that  the 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  the  consortium 
develops  for  all  students  are  of  high  quality  and 
are  consistent  with  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
Council  for  the  certification  of  such  standards. 

(6)  approval.— The  Council  shall  forward  the 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards that  the  Council  certifies  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(d)  Voluntary  State  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
comprehensive  State  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a  State 
that— 

(1)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn:  and 

(2)  address  the  elements  described  in  section 
213(c)(3). 

(e)  Assessments.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Council  shall  cer- 
tify, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  an  as- 
sessment of  a  single  subject  area  or  a  system  of 
assessments  involving  several  subject  areas  pre- 
sented on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a  State  or  group 
of  States  if  such  assessment  or  system  of  assess- 
ments— 

(i)  is  aligned  with  such  State's  or  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council: 

(ii)  involves  multiple  measures  of  student  per- 
formance: and 

(Hi)  provides  for— 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  voith  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or  sys- 
tem: and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  participation. 

(B)  Assessments  or  systems  of  assessments 
shall  be  certified  for  the  purpose  of— 

(i)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  the  kinds  and  levels  of  achievement 


that  should  be  expected,  including  the  identi- 
fication of  student  performance  standards: 

(ii)  improving  classroom  instruction  and  im- 
proving the  learning  outcomes  for  all  students: 

(Hi)  informing  students,  parents,  and  teachers 
about  student  progress  toward  such  standards: 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual  stu- 
dents, schools,  districts.  States,  and  the  Nation 
to  improve  educational  performance:  and 

(v)  assisting  education  policymakers  in  mak- 
ing decisions  about  education  programs. 

(2)  Implementation.— (A)(i)'  The  Council 
shall  develop,  and  not  sooner  than  3  years  nor 
later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  begin  utilizing,  criteria  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  an  assessment  or  a  system  of  assess- 
ments in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(ii)  The  Council  shall  not  certify  an  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  a  period  of  3 
years  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  if  such  assessment  or  system  will  be  used  to 
make  decisions  regarding  graduation,  grade  pro- 
motion, or  retention  of  students. 

(Hi)  Before  utilizing  the  criteria  described  in 
clause  (i),  the  Council  shall  forward  such  cri- 
teria to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  address  the  extent  to  which  an 
assessment  or  a  system  of  assessments — 

(i)(I)  is  aligned  with  a  State's  or  a  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards,  if 
such  State  or  group  has  challenging  State  con- 
tent standards  that  have  been  certified  by  the 
Council:  and 

(II)  will  support  effective  curriculum  and  in- 
struction: 

(ii)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  such 
assessment  or  system  is  valid,  reliable,  fair,  and 
free  of  discrimination:  and 

(Hi)  includes  all  students,  especially  students 
with  disabilities  or  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency. 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certification 
criteria  under  this  paragraph,  the  Council 
shall — 

(i)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being  de- 
veloped by  other  national  organizations  and  re- 
cent research  on  assessment: 

(ii)  recommend  needed  research; 

(iH)  encourage  the  development  and  field  test- 
ing of  assessments  or  systems  of  assessments: 
and 

(iv)  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing,  de- 
bating, and  building  consensus  for  the  criteria 
to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  assessments  or 
systems  of  assessments. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification  cri- 
teria described  in  this  paragraph,  the  Council 
shall  take  public  comment  on  its  proposed  cer- 
tification criteria. 

(f)  Performance  of  Duties.— in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  organizations  that  are 
conducting  research,  studies,  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  internationally  competitive 
education  standards  and  assessments,  and  may 
establish  subject  matter  and  other  panels  to  ad- 
vise the  Council  on  particular  content,  student 
performance,  and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards and  on  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments: 

(2)  establish  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  the  development  of  content 
and  student  performance  standards  under  this 
title  with  the  development  of  skill  standards  de- 
scribed in  title  V: 

(3)  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary  that 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's  respon- 
sibilities: 

(4)  inform  the  public  about  what  constitutes 
high  quality,  internationally  competitive,  con- 
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tent,  student  performance,  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards,  and  assessments  or  systems  of 
assessments: 

(5)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update  cri- 
teria for  certifying  content,  student  perform- 
ance, and  opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and 
assessments  or  systems  of  assessments:  and 

(6)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate,  the 
voluntary  national  content  standards,  the  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  standards, 
and  the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards. 

(g)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to — 

(1)  require  any  State  to  have  standards  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  in  order 
to  participate  in  any  Federal  program:  or 

(2)  create  a  legally  enforceable  right  for  any 
person  against  a  State,  local  educational  agen- 
cy, or  school  based  on  a  standard  or  assessment 
certified  by  the  Council  or  the  criteria  developed 
by  the  Council  for  such  certification. 

SEC.  214.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the  Coun- 
cil concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Council  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  regarding  its  work  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  the 
Goals  Panel. 
SEC.  215.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Location. — In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  United  States, 
both  urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  ex- 
perts and  the  public  on  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary national  content  standards,  voluntary 
national  student  performance  standards,  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  standards, 
and  assessments  or  systems  of  assessments  de- 
scribed in  section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  inforviption  to  the  Council  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may  use 
the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  Gifts:  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Council 
may — 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilise  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services,  money,  or  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangible:  and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services,  and 
facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  the  consent 
of  such  department,  agency,  instrumentality. 
State  or  subdivision,  respectively. 

(e)  Administrative  arrangements  and  Sup- 
port.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Council 
may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  appropriate  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  shall  enter  into  contracts 
and  other  arrangements  that  are  requested  by 
the  Council  to  help  the  Council  compile  and 
analyze  data  or  carry  out  other  functions  nec- 


essary to  the  performance  of  the  Council's  re- 
sponsibilities. 
SEC.  216.  ADMlNlSTRATrVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  MEETISGS.—The  Council  shall  meet  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

(b)  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  Voting.— The  Council  shall  take  all  action 
of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring  the  right  of 
the  minority  to  issue  written  views.  No  individ- 
ual may  vote  or  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  a 
member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Council  shall  ensure 
public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other  than  pro- 
ceedings, or  portions  of  proceedings,  relating  to 
internal  personnel  and  management  matters) 
and  shall  make  available  to  the  public,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  transcripts  of  such  proceedings. 
SEC.  217.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 

CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, without  regard  to  the  provi.iions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  shall  appoint  a  Director  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees  to 
serve  as  staff  to  the  Council  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  shall  not 
be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve  as 
staff  of  the  Council  consistent  with  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Council 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  department 
or  agency  to  the  Council  to  assist  the  Council  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  part. 

SEC.     218.     OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN     DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 

(a)  Opportunity-To- Learn  Development 
Grants.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  more  than  one  grant,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  to  consortia  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  enable  such  consortia  to  develop  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  standards, 
and  a  listing  of  model  programs  for  use,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  by  States  in— 

(A)  assessing  the  capacity  and  performance  of 
individual  schools:  and 

(B)  developing  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  that  the  schools  fail  to  achieve  such 
standards. 

(2)  Composition  of  consortium.— To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  each  consortium  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  the  participation  of— 

(A)  Governors  (other  than  Governors  serving 
on  the  Goals  Panel): 

(B)  chief  State  school  officers: 

(C)  teachers,  especially  teachers  involved  in 
the  development  of  content  standards,  and  re- 
lated services  personnel: 


(D)  principals: 

(E)  superintendents: 

(F)  State  and  local  school  board  members: 

(G)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts: 
(H)  parents: 

(1)  State  legislators: 
(J)  representatives  of  businesses: 
(K)  representatives  of  higher  education: 
(L)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting  as- 
sociations: 
(M)  representatives  of  advocacy  groups:  and 
(N)  secondary  school  students. 

(b)  Applications.— Each  consortium  that  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(c)  Award  Consideration —In  establishing 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  awarding 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  section  213(c)(5)(A). 

PART  C— LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
SEC.  221.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  promote 
achievement  of  the  National  Education  Coals 
and — 

(1)  to  provide  leadership  at  the  Federal  level, 
through  the  Department  of  Education,  by  devel- 
oping a  national  vision  and  strategy— 

(A)  to  infuse  technology  and  technology  plan- 
ning into  all  educational  programs  and  training 
functions  carried  out  within  school  systems  at 
the  State  and  local  level: 

(B)  to  coordinate  educational  technology  ac- 
tivities among  the  related  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments or  agencies,  industry  leaders,  and  in- 
terested educational  and  parental  organiza- 
tions: 

(C)  to  establish  working  guidelines  to  ensure 
maximum  interoperability  nationwide  and  ease 
of  access  for  the  emerging  technologies  so  that 
no  school  system  will  be  excluded  from  the  tech- 
nological revolution:  and 

(D)  to  ensure  that  Federal  technology-related 
policies  and  programs  facilitate  the  use  of  tech- 
nology in  education: 

(2)  to  promote  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
technology  for  improving  teaching  and  learning: 

(3)  to  support  State  and  local  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  effective  use  of  technology  for  edu- 
cation: 

(4)  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  technology 
can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  and  learning, 
and  to  help  emsure  that  all  students  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  meet  challenging  State 
education  standards: 

(5)  to  ensure  the  availability  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  (drawn  from  research  and  ex- 
perience) that  can  form  the  basis  for  sound 
State  and  local  decisions  about  investment  in, 
and  effective  uses  of,  educational  technology: 

(6)  to  promote  high-quality  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators regarding  the  integration  of  technology 
into  iristruction  and  administration: 

(7)  to  promote  the  effective  uses  of  technology 
in  existing  Federal  education  programs,  such  as 
chapter  1  of  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  vocational 
education  programs:  and 

(8)  to  monitor,  and  disseminate  information 
regarding,  advancements  in  technology  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  effective  educational 
uses  of  technology. 

SEC.  222.  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Activities  authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  provide  Federal 
leadership  that  promotes  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology  in 
education  and  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
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part,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  may  carry  out  activities  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  Transfer  of  funds.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  coordinated  or  joint  activities  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  funds  from,  and  transfer  funds  to, 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies. 

(b)  National  Lono-Range  Technology 
Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  publish  within  12  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  update  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate,  a  national  long- 
range  plan  that  supports  the  overall  national 
technology  policy  and  carries  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(2)  Plan  requirements.— The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  develop  the  national  long-range  plan  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies.  State  and  local  education  practitioners 
and  policymakers,  experts  in  technology  and  the 
educational  applications  of  technology,  rep- 
resentatives of  a  distance  learning  consortia, 
representatives  of  telecommunications  partner- 
ships receiving  assistance  under  the  Star 
Schools  Program  Assistance  Act.  and  providers 
of  technology  services  and  products: 

(B)  transmit  such  plan  to  the  President  and  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress;  and 

(C)  publish  such  plan  in  a  form  that  is  readily 
accessible  to  the  public. 

(3)  Contents  of  the  plan.— The  national 
long-range  plan  shall  describe  the  Secretary's 
activities  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including — 

(A)  how  the  Secretary  will  encourage  the  ef- 
fective use  of  technology  to  provide  ail  students 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  challenging  State 
content  standards  and  challenging  State  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  especially  through 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education: 

(B)  joint  activities  in  support  of  the  overall 
national  technology  policy  with  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Energy.  Health  and  Hyiman  Services, 
and  Labor — 

(i)  to  promote  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation, and  training  and  lifelong  learning,  in- 
cluding plans  for  the  educational  uses  of  a  na- 
tional information  infrastructure:  and 

(ii)  to  ensure  that  the  policies  and  programs  of 
such  departments  or  agencies  facilitate  the  use 
of  technology  for  educational  purposes,  to  the 
extent  feasible: 

<C)  how  the  Secretary  will  work  with  edu- 
cators. State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  private 
sector  to  facilitate  the  effective  use  of  tech- 
nology in  education: 

(D)  how  the  Secretary  will  promote— 

(i)  higher  achievement  of  all  students  through 
the  integration  of  technology  into  the  curricu- 
lum: 

(ii)  increased  access  to  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology for  teaching  and  learning  for  schools 
with  a  high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families: 

(Hi)  the  use  of  technology  to  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  State  systemic  reform  strategies: 

(iv)  the  application  of  technological  advances 
to  use  in  education:  and 


(v)  increased  opportunities  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  new 
technologies: 

(E)  how  the  Secretary  will  determine,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  individuals,  organi- 
zations, industries,  and  agencies,  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  guidelines  to  fa- 
cilitate an  easy  exchange  of  data  and  effective 
use  of  technology  in  education: 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
comes of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursuant  to 
section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
ance Act  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part: 
and 

(G)  the  Secretary's  long-range  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(c)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  such  States  to 
plan  effectively  for  the  use  of  technology  in  all 
schools  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  and  requirements  of  section  316. 
SEC.  223.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a)  Amendment  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  act.— Title  11  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  3411  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"OFFICE  of  educational  TECHNOLOGY 

"Sec.  216.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
Education  an  Office  of  Educational  Technology, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Director  of  Edu- 
cational Technology.  The  Director  of  Edu- 
cational Technology  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  and  shall  perform  such  additional 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such 
Office  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with 
section  405A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

PROVISIONS  ACT.— Part  A  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  405  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.    405A.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Educational  Technology 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Of- 
fice'). 

"(b)  Functions  of  the  Office.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Educational  Technology  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Direc- 
tor'), through  the  Office,  shall— 

"(1)  in  support  of  the  overall  national  tech- 
nology policy  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  the  Di- 
rector determines  appropriate,  provide  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  technology  to 
promote  achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  lo  increase  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
dents to  achieve  challenging  State  content  and 
challenging  State  student  performance  stand- 
ards: 

"(2)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  and  rec- 
ommend policies  in  order  to  promote  increased 
use  of  technology  and  technology  planning 
throughout  all  such  programs  and  functions: 

"(3)  review  all  relevant  programs  supported  by 
the  Department  to  ensure  that  such  programs 
are  coordinated  with  and  support  the  national 
long-range  technology  plan  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  and 

"(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Personnel.— The  Director  is  authorized 
to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Office,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service),  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  111  of 


chapter  53  of  such  title  (relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Compensation  of  the  director.— Section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Director  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology.". 
SBC.  224.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  ajrpropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  231(d)  for  activities  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  jxirt,  including — 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  technical  assist- 
ance providers  to  enable  such  providers  to  im- 
prove substantially  the  services  such  providers 
offer  to  educators  regarding  the  educational 
uses  of  technology,  including  professional  devel- 
opment: 

(2)  consulting  with  representatives  of  indus- 
try, elementary  and  secondary  education,  high- 
er education,  and  appropriate  experts  in  tech- 
nology and  the  educational  applications  of  tech- 
nology, in  carrying  out  the  activities  assisted 
under  this  part: 

(3)  research  on,  and  the  development  of, 
guidelines  to  facilitate  maximum  interoper- 
ability, efficiency  and  easy  exchange  of  data  for 
effective  use  of  technology  in  education: 

(4)  research  on,  and  the  development  of,  edu- 
cational applications  of  the  most  advanced  and 
newly  emerging  technologies: 

(5)  the  development,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation of  applications  of  existing  technology  in 
preschool  education,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  training  and  lifelong  learning,  and 
professional  development  of  educational  person- 
nel: 

(6)  the  development  and  evaluation  of  soft- 
ware and  other  products,  including  multimedia 
television  programming,  that  incorporate  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  help  achieve  the  Na- 
tional Education  Coals,  challenging  State  con- 
tent standards  and  challenging  State  student 
performance  standards: 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation of  model  strategies  for  preparing  teachers 
and  other  personnel  to  use  technology  effec- 
tively to  improve  teaching  and  learning: 

(8)  the  development  of  model  programs  that 
demonstrate  the  educational  effectiveness  of 
technology  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  eco- 
nomically distressed  communities: 

(9)  research  on,  and  the  evaluation  of,  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  benefits  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation giving  priority  to  research  on.  and  eval- 
uation of,  such  effectiveness  and  benefits  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools: 

(10)  a  biannual  assessment  of,  and  report  to 
the  public  regarding,  the  uses  of  technology  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  through- 
out the  United  States  upon  which  private  busi- 
nesses and  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
may  rely  for  decisionmaking  about  the  need  for. 
and  provision  of,  appropriate  technologies  in 
schools,  which  assessment  and  report  shall  use, 
to  the  extent  possible,  existing  information  and 
resources: 

(11)  conferences  on,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding,  the  uses  of  technology  in 
education: 

(12)  the  development  of  model  strategies  to 
promote  gender  equity  in  the  use  of  technology: 

(13)  encouraging  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development,  implementation, 
evaluation  and  funding  of  applications  of  tech- 
nology for  education,  as  appropriate:  and 

(14)  such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  meet  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— 


(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a)  di- 
rectly or  by  grant  or  contract. 

(2)  Grants  and  contracts.— Each  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  awarded— 

(A)  on  a  competitive  basis:  and 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  peer  review  process. 
SBC.  22S.  NONFEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  the  Secretary  may  require  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted  under  such 
grant  or  contract,  which  non-Federal  share 
shall  be  announced  through  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash  or 
in-kind  contributions,  fairly  valued. 

(b)  Increase.— The  Secretary  may  increase 
the  non-Federal  share  that  is  required  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part 
after  the  first  year  such  recipient  receives  funds 
under  such  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  Maximum.— The   non-Federal   share   re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part. 
SEC.    22S.    OFFICE    OF    TRAINING    TECHNOLOGY 

TRANSFER. 

(a)  Transfer.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Office  of  Training  Tech- 
nology Transfer  as  established  under  section 
6103  of  the  Training  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093)  is  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Educational  Technology. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6103(a)  of  the  Training  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement"  and  inserting  "Of- 
fice of  Educational  Technology". 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— The 

Training  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1938  (20 
U.S.C.  5091  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.     6108.     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There   are   authorized    to    be   appro jfrriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
19%  through  1999,  to  carry  out  this  chapter.". 
PART  D— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRLA  TIONS 
SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  National  Education  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  part  A. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  part 
B. 

(c)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995,  to 
carry  out  section  219. 

(d)  Leadership  in  Educational  Tech- 
nology.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1998,  to  carry  out  part 
C. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  to  high  standards 
and  must  realize  their  potential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  prosper: 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  from  1977  through 
1992  have  achieved  some  good  results,  but  such 


reform  efforts  often  have  been  limited  lo  a  few 
schools  or  to  a  single  part  of  the  educational 
system: 

(3)  leadership  must  come  from  teachers,  relat- 
ed services  personnel,  principals,  and  parents  in 
individual  schools,  and  from  policymakers  at 
the  local.  State,  tribal,  and  national  levels,  in 
order  for  lasting  improvements  in  student  per- 
formance to  occur: 

(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  creative 
and  innovative  approaches  by  individual 
schools  to  help  all  students  achieve  internation- 
ally competitive  standards: 

(5)  strategies  must  be  developed  by  commu- 
nities and  States  to  support  the  revitalization  of 
all  local  public  schools  by  fundamentally  chang- 
ing the  entire  system  of  public  education 
through  comprehensive,  coherent,  and  coordi- 
nated improvement: 

(6)  parents,  teachers  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders,  must  be  involved  in  developing  system- 
wide  improvement  strategies  that  reflect  the 
needs  of  their  individual  communities: 

(7)  all  students  are  entitled  to  teaching  prac- 
tices that  are  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  of  professional  practice  and  that  hold 
the  greatest  promise  of  improving  student  per- 
formance: 

(8)  all  students  are  entitled  to  jxirticipate  in  a 
broad  and  challenging  curriculum  and  to  have 
access  to  resources  sufficient  to  address  other 
education  needs: 

(9)  State  and  local  education  improvement  ef- 
forts must  incorporate  strategies  for  providing 
students  and  families  with  coordinated  access  to 
appropriate  social  services,  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, early  childhood  education,  and  child  care 
to  remove  preventable  barriers  to  learning  and 
enhance  school  readiness  for  all  students: 

(10)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set  about 
developing  and  implementing  such  system-wide 
improvement  strategies  if  our  Nation  is  to  edu- 
cate all  children  to  meet  their  full  potential  and 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  described 
in  title  1: 

(11)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  effec- 
tive mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to  the 
work  force  as  well  as  to  higher  education: 

(12)  businesses  should  be  encouraged— 

(A)  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  schools: 

(B)  to  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
schools  based  on  the  needs  of  area  businesses  for 
properly  educated  graduates  in  general  and  on 
the  need  for  particular  workplace  skills  that  the 
schools  may  provide: 

(C)  to  provide  necessary  education  and  train- 
ing rruiterials  and  support:  and 

(D)  to  continue  the  lifelong  learning  process 
throughout  the  employment  years  of  an  individ- 
ual: 

(13)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology,  including  distance  learning,  can  be 
very  effective  in  helping  to  provide  all  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  meet  high 
standards: 

(14)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to  sup- 
port State  and  local  initiatives,  and  to  leverage 
State  and  local  resources  for  designing  and  im- 
plementing system-wide  education  improvement 
plans:  and 

(15)  quality  education  management  services 
are  being  utilized  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  through  contractual  agreements  be- 
tween local  educational  agencies  or  schools  and 
such  businesses. 

SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(1)  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  by  supporting  a  long-term,  broad-based 
effort  to  provide  coherent  and  coordinated  im- 


provements in  the  system  of  education  through- 
out our  Nation  at  the  Stale  and  local  levels: 

(2)  provide  new  authorities  and  funding  for 
our  Nation 's  school  systems: 

(3)  not  replace  or  reduce  funding  for  existing 
Federal  education  programs:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  no  State  or  local  educatioruil 
agency  will  reduce  its  funding  for  education  or 
for  education  reform  on  account  of  receiving 
any  funds  under  this  title. 

SEC.  303.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998.  to  carry  out  this  title. 
SBC.  304.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.— From  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
303  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  reserve  a  total  of  1  percent  to  provide 
assistance,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas: 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  benefit 
Indian  students  in  schools  operated  or  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and 

(C)  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in  co- 
operation with  the  Alaska  Native  Education 
Council  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  students:  and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than  4  per- 
cent for — 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  313:  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  improve- 
ment plans  and  applications  under  this  title. 

(b)  State  allotments— From  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  303  and  not  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)  in  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  allotments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  as  follows: 

(1)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative  amounts 
each  State  would  have  received  under  chapter  1 
of  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
if  funds  under  such  chapter  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year  were  not  reserved  for  the  outlying 
areas. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative  amounts 
each  State  would  have  received  under  part  A  of 
chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  if  funds  under  such  chapter  in  such 
preceding  fiscal  year  were  not  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas. 

(c)  REALLOTMENTS.—lf  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  State  educational 
agency's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (b)  will  not  be  needed  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  reallol 
such  amount  to  other  State  educational  agencies 
that  need  additional  funds,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determines  is  appropriate. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort— Each  recipient 
of  funds  under  this  title,  in  utilizing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  allotment  received  under  this  title, 
shall  maintain  the  expenditures  of  such  recipi- 
ent for  the  activities  assisted  under  this  title  at 
a  level  equal  to  not  less  than  the  level  of  such 
expenditures  maintained  by  such  recipient  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  allotment  is  received,  except  that 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  m  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  is  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(e)  Supplement  not  Supplant.— Each  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  title,  may  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  allotment  received  under  this  title 
only  so  as  lo  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be 
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made  available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
activities  assisted  under  this  title. 
SBC.  305.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  APPLICATtOS.— 

(1)  Is  GENERAL.— Each  State  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION.— In  addition  to 
the  information  described  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  each  such  application  shall  include— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  car- 
rying out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  under 
section  313,  and  will  comply  with  reasonable  re- 
quests of  the  Secretary  for  data  related  to  the 
State's  progress  in  developing  and  implementing 
its  State  improvement  plan  under  this  title; 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides  ade- 
quate authority  to  carry  out  each  component  of 
the  State's  improvement  plan  developed,  or  to  be 
developed,  under  section  306,  or  that  such  au- 
thority will  be  sought:  and 

(C)  such  other  assurances  and  infomuition  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

<b)  First  Year.— a  State  educational  agen- 
cy 's  application  for  the  first  year  of  assistance 
under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
educational  agency  will  develop  a  school  im- 
provement plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  306;  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agency 
will  use  funds  received  under  this  title  for  such 
year,  including  how  such  agency  will  make  sub- 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  section  309(a),  and  how  such  agency 
will  use  funds  received  under  this  title  for  edu- 
cation preservice  programs  and  professional  de- 
velopment activities  in  accordance  with  section 
309(b). 

(c)  Subsequent  Years.— A  State  educational 
agency's  application  for  the  second  year  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of  the 
State's  participation; 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improvement 
plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of  section  306, 
or  if  the  State  improvement  plan  is  not  complete, 
a  statement  of  the  steps  the  State  will  take  to 
complete  the  plan  and  a  schedule  for  doing  so; 
and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title,  including  how  such  agency  will 
make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
accordance  with  section  309(a),  and  how  such 
agency  unll  use  such  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  education  preservice  programs  and  pro- 
fessional development  activities  in  accordance 
with  section  309(b). 

SEC.  306.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of  par- 
ticipation shall  develop  and  implement  a  State 
improvement  plan  for  the  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary arid  secondary  education  in  the  State. 

(b)  Plan  development.— 

(I)  In  general.— a  State  improvement  plan 
under  this  title  shall  be  developed  by  a  broad- 
based  State  panel  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
educational  agency  and  the  Governor.  The 
panel  shall  include — 

(A)  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State  school 
officer,  or  their  designees; 

(B)  the  chairperson  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  chairpersons  of  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  of  the  State  legislature, 
or  their  designees; 

(C)  school  teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
principals,  and  administrators  who  have  suc- 
cessfully improved  student  performance;  and 


(D)  representatives  of  teachers'  organizations, 
organizations  serving  young  children,  parents, 
secondary  school  students,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  community-based  organizations  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  local  boards  of  education. 
State  and  local  officials,  tribal  agencies,  as  ap- 
propriate, and  others. 

(2)  Appointment.— The  Governor  and  the 
chief  State  school  officer  shall  each  appoint  half 
the  members  of  the  panel  and  shall  jointly  select 
the  Chairperson  of  the  panel  and  the  represent- 
ative of  a  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  described  in  paragraph  (1)(D). 

(3)  Representation.— The  membership  of  the 
panel  shall  be  geographically  representative  of 
the  State  and  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  with  regard  to  race,  eth- 
nicity, gender  and  disability  characteristics. 

(4)  Consultation.— The  panel  shall  consult 
the  Governor,  the  chief  State  school  officer,  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  relevant  commit- 
tees of  the  State  legislature  in  developing  the 
State  improvement  plan. 

(5)  Outreach.— The  panel  shall  be  responsible 
for  conducting  a  statewide,  grassroots  outreach 
process,  including  conducting  public  hearings, 
to  involve  educators,  related  services  personnel, 
parents,  local  officials,  tribal  government  offi- 
cials, as  appropriate,  individuals  representing 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  community  and  business  leaders,  citi- 
zens, children's  advocates,  secondary  school 
students,  and  others  with  a  stake  in  the  success 
of  students  and  their  education  system,  and 
who  are  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
State  and  the  State's  student  population,  in- 
cluding students  of  limited-English  proficiency, 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native 
Hawaiian  students,  and  students  with  disabil- 
ities, in  the  development  of  the  State  improve- 
ment plan  and  in  a  continuing  dialogue  regard- 
ing the  need  for  and  nature  of  challenging 
standards  for  students  and  local  and  State  re- 
sponsibilities for  helping  all  students  achieve 
such  standards  in  order  to  assure  that  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  the  State  im- 
provement plan  reflects  local  needs  and  experi- 
ences and  does  not  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  paperwork  for  teachers. 

(6)  Procedure  and  approval.— The  panel 
shall  develop  a  State  improvement  plan,  provide 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  and  submit 
such  plan  to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
approval. 

(7)  Submission.— The  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  submit  the  original  State  improvement 
plan  developed  by  the  panel  and  the  State  im- 
provement plan  modified  by  such  agency,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  any  changes 
made  by  such  agency  to  the  plan  developed  by 
the  panel,  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

(8)  Matters  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY.— If  any  por- 
tion of  a  state  improvement  plan  addresses  mat- 
ters that,  under  State  or  other  applicable  law. 
are  not  under  the  authority  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of,  or  changes  to,  such 
portion,  with  an  explanation  thereof,  from  the 
Governor  or  other  official  responsible  for  that 
portion  before  submitting  such  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(9)  Monitoring;  revisions;  reporting.— 
After  approval  of  the  State  improvement  plan  by 
the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall  be  informed  of 
progress  on  such  plan  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  and  such  agency,  in  close  consultation 
with  teachers,  principals,  administrators,  advo- 
cates and  parents  in  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  receiving  funds  under  this  title, 
shall  monitor  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  such  plan.  The  panel  shall  review  such  plan. 


and  based  on  the  progress  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  determine  if  revisions  to  such 
plan  are  appropriate  and  necessary.  The  panel 
shall  periodically  report  such  determination  to 
the  public. 

(c)  Teaching,  Learning.  Standards,  and  As- 
sessments.—Each  State  improvement  plan  shall 
establish  strategies  for  meeting  the  National 
Education  Goals  described  in  title  I  by  improv- 
ing teaching  and  learning  and  students'  mas- 
tery of  basic  and  advanced  skills  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  learning  and  academic  accom- 
plishment in  English,  math,  science.  United 
States  history,  geography,  foreign  languages 
and  the  arts,  civics,  government,  economics, 
physics,  and  other  core  curricula,  and  such 
strategies  shall  involve  broad-based  and  ongoing 
classroom  teacher  input,  such  as— 

(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  and  responsibility  of 
such  agencies  and  schools  to  provide  all  of  their 
students  the  opportunity  to  meet  challenging 
State  content  standards  and  challenging  State 
student  performance  standards; 

(3)  a  process  for  developing  or  recommending 
instructional  materials  and  technology  to  sup- 
port and  assist  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  provide  all  of  their  students  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  challenging  State  content 
standards  and  challenging  State  student  per- 
formance standards; 

(4)  a  process  for  developing  and  implementing 
a  valid,  fair,  nondiscriminatory,  and  reliable  as- 
sessment or  system  of  assessments — 

(A)  which  assessment  or  system  shall— 

(i)  be  aligned  with  such  State's  content  stand- 
ards; 

(ii)  involve  multiple  measures  of  student  per- 
formance; 

(Hi)  provide  for — 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or  sys- 
tem; and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  participation; 

(iv)  be  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally 
recognized  professional  and  technical  standards 
for  such  assessment  or  system; 

(V)  be  capable  of  providing  coherent  informa- 
tion about  student  attainments  relative  to  the 
State  content  standards;  and 

(vi)  support  effective  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion; and 

(B)  which  process  shall  provide  for  monitoring 
the  implementation  of  such  assessment,  system 
or  set  and  the  impact  of  such  assessment,  system 
or  set  on  improved  instruction  for  all  students; 
and 

(5)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  system 
of  teacher  and  school  administrator  preparation 
and  licensure,  and  of  continuing  professional 
development  programs,  including  the  use  of 
technology  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels,  so 
that  all  teachers,  related  services  personnel,  and 
administrators  develop  the  subject  matter  and 
pedagogical  expertise  needed  to  prepare  all  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  challenging  standards  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Str.ategies.— 
Each  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
strategies  for  providing  all  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn. 

(e)  Accountability  and  Management.— Each 
State  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  improved 
accountability  and  management  of  the  edu- 
cation system  of  the  State. 

(f)  Parental  and  Community  Support  and 
Involvement.— Each  State  improvement  plan 
shall  describe  comprehensive  strategies  to  in- 


volve communities,  including  community  rep- 
resentatives such  as  parents,  businesses,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  libraries,  cultural  in- 
stitutions, employment  and  training  agencies, 
health  and  human  service  agencies, 
intergenerational  mentoring  programs,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  that 
provide  nonsectarian  social  services,  health 
care,  child  care,  early  childhood  education,  and 
nutrition  to  students,  in  helping  all  students 
meet  the  challenging  State  standards. 

(g)  Making  the  Improvements  System- 
wide. — In  order  to  help  provide  all  students 
throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to  meet 
challenging  State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  standards, 
each  State  improvement  plan  shall  describe  the 
various  strategies  for  ensuring  that  all  local 
educational  agencies  and  schools  within  the 
State  are  involved  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing needed  improvements  within  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Reform.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  strategies 
for  erisuring  that  comprehensive,  systemic  re- 
form is  promoted  from  the  bottom  up  in  commu- 
nities, local  educational  agencies,  and  schools, 
and  is  guided  by  coordination  and  facilitation 
from  State  leaders. 

(i)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines.— Each  State 
improvement  plan  shall  include  specific  bench- 
marks of  improved  student  performance  and  of 
progress  in  implementing  such  plan,  and 
timelines  against  which  the  progress  of  the  State 
in  carrying  out  such  plan,  including  the  ele- 
ments described  in  subsections  (c)  through  (h), 
can  be  measured. 

(j)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  ap- 
proval.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view, within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  each 
State  improvement  plan  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  each  application  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 305,  through  a  peer  review  process  involv- 
ing the  assistance  and  advice  of  State  and  local 
education  policymakers,  educators,  classroom 
teachers,  related  services  personnel,  experts  on 
educational  innovation  and  improvement,  par- 
ents, advocates,  and  other  appropriate  individ- 
uals. Such  peer  review  process  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  diversity  of  the  United  States 
unth  regard  to  geography,  race,  ethnicity,  gen- 
der and  disability  characteristics.  Such  peer  re- 
view process  shall  include  at  least  1  site  visit  to 
each  State. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisioris  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  the  first  year  that  a  State 
educational  agency  submits  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
not  be  required  to — 

(i)  review  such  application  through  a  peer  re- 
view process;  and 

(ii)  conduct  a  site  visit. 

(2)  Approval  of  plan.— The  Secretary  shall 
approve  a  State  improvement  plan  if— 

(A)  such  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  the  State 
educational  agency  receives  its  first  allotment 
under  section  304(b);  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  considering 
the  peer  reviewers'  comments,  that  such  plan — 

(i)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment  within 
the  State;  and 

(ii)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  helping  all 
students. 

(3)  Disapproval.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
disapprove  a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  305,  before  offering 
the  State— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  reinse  such  plan  or  ap- 
plication; and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(k)  Amendments  to  Plan.— 
(1)    In    general.— Each    State    educational 
agency  sfiall  periodically  review  its  State  im- 


provement plan  and  revise  such  plan,  as  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  with  the  process  described 
in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  review  any 
major  amendment  to  a  State  improvement  plan 
and  shall  not  disapprove  any  such  amendment 
before  offering  a  State  educational  agency— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  amendment; 
and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(I)  Preexisting  State  Plans  .and  Panels.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  has  developed  a 
comprefiensive  and  systemic  State  improvement 
plan  to  help  all  students  meet  challenging  State 
content  standards  and  challenging  State  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  or  any  component 
of  such  plan,  that  meets  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  section  302,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  such 
plan  or  component  notwithstanding  that  such 
plan  was  not  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
proval would  further  the  purposes  of  State  sys- 
temic education  improvement;  and 

(B)  such  plan  ensures  broad-based  input  from 
various  education,  political,  community,  and 
other  appropriate  representatives. 

(2)  Special  rule.— (A)  If,  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  developing  a  plan  that  meets 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  302,  but  was 
developed  by  a  panel  that  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  educational  agency, 
treat  such  panel  as  meeting  such  requirements 
for  all  purposes  of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  substantial  public 
and  educator  involvement  in  the  development  of 
such  plan. 

(B)  If  a  State  has  not  developed  a  State  im- 
provement plan  but  has  an  existing  panel  which 
such  State  would  like  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  such  plan,  then  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
educational  agency,  treat  such  panel  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  for  all  purposes  of  this  title  if— 

(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  existing 
panel  is  serving  a  similar  such  purpose;  and 

(ii)  the  composition  of  such  existing  panel 
would  ensure  broad-based  input  from  various 
education,  political,  community,  and  other  ap- 
propriate representatives. 

SEC.    307.    SECRETARY^    REVIEW    OF    APPUCA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year.— The  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  State  educational  agency's  initial  year  ap- 
plication under  section  305(b)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the 
State  will  be  able  to  develop  and  implement  an 
education  improvement  plan  that  complies  with 
section  306. 

(b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy's renewal  application  under  section  305(c)(1) 
in  the  second  through  fifth  years  of  participa- 
tion only  if— 

(1)(A)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  State 
improvement  plan  under  section  306(j);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  developing  its 
State  improvement  plan  and  will  implement  such 
plan  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  participation;  and 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments.— For  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
a  State  has  an  approved  application  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  an  allotment  to 
the  State  educational  agency  in  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  304(b). 


SEC.  308.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which  a 
State  educational  agency  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title,  such  agency — 

(1)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $200,000,000.  shall  iLse 
at  least  75  percent  of  such  allotted  funds  to 
award  subgrants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment or  implementation  of  local  improvement 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  services 
personnel  preservice  programs  and  for  profes- 
sional development  activities  consistent  with  the 
State  improvement  plan  and  in  accordance  with 
section  309(b); 

(2)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000,000,  but  less 
than  $200,000,000.  shall  use  at  least  50  percent  of 
such  allotted  funds  to  award  subgrants  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is  less 
than  $100,000,000.  may  use  such  allotted  funds 
to  award  subgrants  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(4)  shall  use  any  such  allotted  funds  not  used 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
to  develop,  revise,  expand,  or  implement  a  State 
improvement  plan  described  in  section  306. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  year  after  the  first  year 
of  participation  shall— 

(1)  use  at  least  85  percent  of  such  allotment 
funds  in  each  such  year  to  make  subgrants — 

(A)  for  the  implementation  of  the  State  im- 
provement plan  and  of  local  improvement  plans 
in  accordance  with  section  309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  services 
personnel  preservice  programs  and  for  profes- 
sional development  activities  that  are  consistent 
with  the  State  improvement  plan  in  accordance 
with  section  309(b);  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  allotted 
funds  for  State  activities  designed  to  implement 
the  State  improvement  plan,  such  as — 

(A)  supporting  the  development  or  adoption  of 
challenging  State  content  standards,  challeng- 
ing State  student  performance  standards,  com- 
prehensive State  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessment  tools  linked  to  the  stand- 
ards, including  activities  assisted — 

(i)  through  consortia  of  States;  or 

(ii)  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council  es- 
tablished under  part  B  of  title  11; 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organizational 
strategies,  such  as  site-based  management, 
shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality  management 
principles,  to  promote  effective  implementation 
of  such  plan; 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency  and 
school  building  level,  of  improved  human  re- 
source development  systems  for  recruiting,  se- 
lecting, mentoring,  supporting,  eixiluating  and 
rewarding  educators; 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
minority,  disabled,  and  female  students,  includ- 
ing instructional  programs  and  activities  that 
encourage  such  students  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  aspire  to  enter  and  complete 
postsecondary  education  or  training; 

(E)  supporting  innovative  and  proven  methods 
of  enhancing  a  teacher's  ability  to  identify  stu- 
dent learning  needs,  and  motivating  students  to 
develop  higher  order  thinking  skills,  discipline, 
and  creative  resolution  methods,  including  sig- 
nificantly reducing  class  size  and  promoting  in- 
struction in  chess; 
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(F)  supporting  the  development,  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  of  performance-based  accountabil- 
ity and  incentive  systems  for  schools: 

(G)  outreach  to  and  training  for  parents,  trib- 
al officials,  organisations  serving  young  chil- 
dren, classroom  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, and  other  educators,  and  the  public,  re- 
lated to  education  improvement: 

(H)  providing  technical  assistance  and  other 
services  to  increase  the  capacity  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  to  develop  and  im- 
plement systemic  local  improvement  plans,  im- 
plement new  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments described  in  the  State  improvement  plan 
developed  in  accordance  with  section  306,  and 
develop  curricula  consistent  with  the  challeng- 
ing State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards: 

(I)  promoting  mechanisms  for  increasing  pub- 
lic school  choice,  including  information  and  re- 
ferral programs  which  provide  parents  informa- 
tion on  available  choices  and  other  initiatives  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  innovative  new 
public  schools,  including  magnet  schools  and 
charter  schools: 

(J)  supporting  activities  relating  to  the  plan- 
ning of,  start-up  costs  associated  with,  and 
evaluation  of.  projects  under  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  schools  contract  with  pri- 
vate rnanagement  organizations  to  reform  a 
school: 

(K)  supporting  intergenerational  mentoring 
programs:  and 

(L)  collecting  and  analyzing  data:  and 

<M)  supporting  the  development,  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  of  school-based  programs  that  re- 
store discipline  and  reduce  violence  in  schools 
and  communities,  such  as  community  mobiliza- 
tion programs. 

(c)  Limit  on  administrative  Costs.— a  State 
educational  agency  that  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  use  not 
more  than  4  percent  of  such  allotment  in  such 
year,  or  $100,000,  whichever  is  greater,  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  which  administrative  ex- 
penses shall  not  include  the  expenses  related  to 
the  activities  of  the  panel  established  under  sec- 
tion 306(b)(1). 

(d)  Special  RVLE.—Any  new  public  school  es- 
tablished under  this  title— 

(1)  shall  be  nonsectarian: 

(2)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a  nonpublic 
sectarian  school  or  religious  institution:  and 

(3)  shall  operate  under  the  authority  of  a 
State  educational  agency  or  local  educational 
agency. 

SEC.  309.  SUBGRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  REFORM  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Subcrants  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  educational 
agency,  through  a  competitive  process,  shall 
make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  authorized  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (4). 

(B)  Each  subgrant  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  for  a  project  of  sufficient  duration 
and  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  effectively. 

(2)  application  required.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  a  subgrant 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  State  educational  agency  that— 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel,  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  educational  agency,  that  is 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  students 
and  community  to  be  served  with  regard  to  race, 
language,  ethnicity,  gender,  disability  and  so- 
cioeconomic characteristics,  and  includes  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  secondary  school 
students,  parents,  school  administrators,  busi- 
ness representatives,  early  childhood  educators, 
representatives  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  others,  as  appropriate,  and  is  ap- 


proved by  the  local  educational  agency,  includ- 
ing any  modifications  the  local  educational 
agency  deems  appropriate: 

(B)  includes,  in  the  application  submitted  for 
the  second  year  of  participation,  a  comprehen- 
sive local  improvement  plan  for  school  district- 
wide  education  improvement,  directed  at  ena- 
bling all  students  to  meet  high  academic  stand- 
ards, including  specific  goals  and  benchmarks, 
and  includes  a  strategy  for— 

(i)  ensuring  that  all  students  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  learn: 
(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning: 
(Hi)  improving  governance  and  management: 
(iv)  generating  and  maintaining  parental  and 
community  involvement:  and 

(V)  expanding  improvements  throughout  the 
local  educational  agency: 

(C)  describes  how  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to  develop 
and  implement  comprehensive  school  improve- 
ment plans  that  focus  on  helping  all  students 
meet  high  academic  standards  and  that  address 
each  element  of  the  local  educational  agency's 
local  improvement  plan  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(D)  describes  how  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy will  implement  specific  programs  aimed  at  en- 
suring improvements  in  school  readiness  and  the 
ability  of  students  to  learn  effectively  at  all 
grade  levels  by  identifying  the  most  pressing 
needs  facing  students  and  their  families  with  re- 
gard to  social  services,  health  care,  nutrition, 
and  child  care,  and  entering  into  partnerships 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
increase  the  access  of  students  and  families  to 
coordinated  nonsectarian  services  in  a  school 
setting  or  at  a  nearby  site: 

(E)  describes  how  the  subgrant  funds  will  be 
used  by  the  local  educational  agency,  and  the 
procedures  to  be  used  to  make  funds  available  to 
schools  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)(A): 

(F)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any  State 
or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  believes  impede  educational  im- 
provement and  that  such  agency  requests  be 
waived  in  accordance  with  section  311,  which 
requests  shall  promptly  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  educational  agency:  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Monitoring.— The  panel  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A).  after  approval  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  application  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  shall  be  informed  of 
progress  on  such  plan  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
monitor  the  implementation  and  effectiveness  of 
the  local  improvement  plan  in  close  consultation 
with  teachers,  related  services  personnel,  prin- 
cipals, administrators,  and  parents  from  schools 
receiving  funds  under  this  title,  as  well  as  as- 
sure that  implementation  of  the  local  improve- 
ment plan  does  not  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  paperwork  for  teachers.  The  panel 
shall  review  such  plan  and  based  on  the 
progress  described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  de- 
termine if  revisions  to  the  local  improvement 
plan  should  be  recommended  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency.  The  panel  shall  periodically  re- 
port such  determination  to  the  public. 

(4)  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES.~A  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  a  subgrant  under 
this  subsection — 

(A)  in  the  first  year  such  agency  receives  the 
subgrant  shall  use — 

(i)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  to  develop  a  local  improvement  plan  or  for 
any  local  educational  agency  activities  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  carrying  out  the  State  or 
local  improvement  plans,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  innovative  new  public  schools:  and 


(ii)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  to  support  individual  school  improvement 
initiatives  related  to  providing  all  students  in 
the  school  the  opportunity  to  meet  high  aca- 
demic standards:  and 

(B)  in  subsequent  years,  shall  use  the 
subgrant  funds  for  any  activities  approved  by 
the  State  educational  agency  that  are  reason- 
ably related  to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local 
improvement  plans  (including  the  establishment 
of  innovative  new  public  schools),  except  that  at 
least  85  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  rnade 
available  to  individual  schools  to  develop  and 
implement  comprehensive  school  improvement 
plans  designed  to  help  all  students  meet  high 
academic  standards. 

(b)  Subgrants  for  Preservice  Teacher  Edu- 
cation AND  Professional  Development  ac- 
tivities.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  educational 
agency,  through  a  competitive,  peer  review  proc- 
ess, shall  make  subgrants  to  a  local  educational 
agency,  or  a  consortium  consisting  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  nonprofit  education  organizations,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  in  order  to — 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  and  related 
services  personnel  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan:  and 

(ii)  support  continuing,  sustained  professional 
development  activities  for  educators  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State  improvement  plan. 

(B)  Each  State  educational  agency  awarding 
subgrants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  give 
priority  to  awarding  such  subgrants  to — 

(i)  a  local  educational  agency  or  consortium 
serving  a  greater  number  or  percentage  of  dis- 
advantaged students  than  the  statewide  average 
of  such  number  or  percentage:  or 

(ii)  a  consortium  that  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  working  with  school  districts,  such  as 
a  consortium  that — 

(1)  prepares  and  screens  teacher  interns  in 
professional  development  school  sites: 

(II)  focuses  on  upgrading  teachers'  knowledge 
of  content  areas:  or 

(III)  targets  preparation  and  continued  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers  of  students 
with  limited- English  proficiency  and  students 
with  disabilities. 

(C)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  subgrant 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  a  consortium 
shall  include  at  least  1  local  educational  agen- 
cy. 

(2)  Application.— A  local  educational  agency 
or  consortium  that  desires  to  receive  a  subgrant 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  State  educational  agency  that — 

(A)  describes  how  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  consortium  will  use  the  subgrant  to  im- 
prove teacher  preservice  and  school  adminis- 
trator education  programs  or  to  implement  edu- 
cator and  related  services  personnel  professional 
development  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
State  improvement  plan: 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  consortium  to  judge 
improvements  in  preservice  education  or  the  ef- 
fects of  professional  development  activities  in 
accordance  with  the  State  improvement  plan: 
and 

(C)  contains  any  other  information  that  the 
State  educational  agency  determines  is  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  AUTHORIZED  activities.— A  recipient  of  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  use  the 
subgrant  funds  for  activities  supporting— 

(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher  edu- 
cation and  school  administrator  programs  so 
that  such  programs  equip  educators  with  the 
subject  matter  and  pedagogical  expertise  nec- 
essary for  preparing  all  students  to  meet  chal- 
lenging standards:  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and  sus- 
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tained  professional  development  opportunities 
for  teachers,  related  services  personnel,  prin- 
cipals, and  other  educators  at  the  school  or 
school  district  level  that  equip  such  individuals 
with  such  expertise,  and  with  other  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  leading  and  participat- 
ing in  continuous  education  improvement, 
(c)  Special  Award  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  award  at  least  65  percent  of 
subgrant  funds  under  subsection  (a)  in  each  fis- 
cal year  to  local  educational  agencies  that  have 
a  greater  percentage  or  number  of  disadvan- 
taged children  than  the  statewide  average  per- 
centage or  number  for  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  subgrant  funds 
made  available  by  a  local  educational  agency  to 
individual  schools  under  subsection  (a)  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to  schools 
with  a  special  need  for  assistance,  as  indicated 
by  a  high  number  or  percentage  of  students  from 
low-income  families,  low  student  achievement, 
or  other  similar  criteria  developed  by  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  State  educational  agency 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
if  such  agency  does  not  receive  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  to  enable  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment. 

SEC.  310.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

Proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  a 
State  or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  elementary  or  secondary 
schools — 

(1)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  challenging  State  content 
standards  or  challenging  State  student  perform- 
ance standards,  curricular  materials,  and  as- 
sessments or  systems  of  assessments  shall,  upon 
request,  make  information  related  to  such  goals, 
standards,  materials,  and  assessments  or  sys- 
tems available  to  private  schools:  and 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training  shall 
provide  in  the  State  improvement  plan  described 
in  section  306  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
administrators  m  private  schools  located  in  the 
geographical  area  served  by  such  agency. 

SEC.   311.    WAIVERS  OP  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Waiver  authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  may  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  applicable  to  any 
program  or  Act  described  in  subsection  (b)  for  a 
State  educational  agency,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school,  if— 

(A)  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  requirement  impedes  the 
ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local  educational 
agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to  carry  out  the 
State  or  local  improvement  plan: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has  waived, 
or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  requirements  of  State 
law: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  statewide  waiver,  the 
State  educational  agency — 

(i)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  with  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  State  educational  agency's  pro- 
posal to  seek  a  waiver:  and 

(ii)  submits  the  local  educational  agencies' 
comments  to  the  Secretary:  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency 
waiver,  the  local  educational  agency  provides 
parents,  community  groups,  and  advocacy  or 
civil  rights  groups  with  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  toaiver. 
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(2)  APPLICATION.— (A)(i)  To  request  a  waiver, 
a  local  educational  agency  or  school  that  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  Act.  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  that  does  not  receive 
funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertaking  school 
reform  efforts  and  has  an  education  reform  plan 
approved  by  the  State,  shall  transmit  an  appli- 
cation for  a  waiver  under  this  section  to  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  State  educational 
agency  then  shall  submit  approved  applications 
for  a  waiver  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

(ii)  A  State  educational  agency  requesting  a 
waiver  under  this  section  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  such  waiver  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  expected 
outcomes  of  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  how 
progress  for  achieving  such  outcomes  will  be 
measured: 

(ii)  identify  each  Federal  program  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  each  Fed- 
eral statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  to  be 
waived: 

(Hi)  describe  each  State  and  local  requirement 
that  will  be  waived:  and 

(iv)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made  a 
commitment  to  waive  related  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  State  educational  agency,  local 
educational  agency  or  school. 

(3)  Timeliness.— The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  a  waiver  request  and  shall  provide 
a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  granting 
or  denying  such  request. 

(4)  Duration.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  waiver  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

(B)  Extension.— The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  the  State  or  affected  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  their  reform 
plans. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements  subject  to  the  waiver 
authority  of  this  section  are  any  such  require- 
ments under  the  following  programs  or  Acts: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  including 
Even  Start. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act. 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Act 
of  1984. 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986. 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirement of  the  programs  or  Acts  described  in 
subsection  (b)— 

(1)  relating  to — 

(A)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(B)  comparability  of  services: 

(C)  the  equitable  participation  of  students  and 
professional  staff  in  private  schools: 

(D)  parental  participation  and  involvement: 
and 

(E)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or  to 
local  educational  agencies:  and 

(2)  unless  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  stat- 
utory requirements  of  each  program  or  Act  for 
which  a  waiver  is  granted  continue  to  be  met  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
shall  periodically  review  the  performance  of  any 
State,  local  educational  agency,  or  school  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  granted  a  waiver  and 
shall  terminate  the  waiver  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  performance  of  the  State,  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  school  in  the 


area  affected  by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate 
to  justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver, 
(e)  Flexibility  Demonstration — 

(1)  Short  title.— This  subsection  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Education  Flexibility  Partnership 
Demonstration  Act". 

(2)  Program  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  an  education  flexibility  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  authorizes  not 
more  than  6  eligible  States  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  applicable  to  any 
program  or  Act  described  in  subsection  (b).  other 
than  requirements  described  in  subsection  (c). 
for  such  eligible  State  or  any  local  educational 
agency  or  school  within  such  State. 

(B)  Award  rule.— in  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  partici- 
pation in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  three  eligible  States  that 
each  have  a  population  of  3,500.000  or  greater 
and  three  eligible  States  that  each  have  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  3,500,000.  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  recent  decennial  census 
of  the  population  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

(C)  Designation.— Each  eligible  State  partici- 
pating in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  known  as  an  "Ed- 
Flex  Partnership  State". 

(3)  Eligible  state.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "eligible  State  "  means  a 
Slate  that— 

(A)  has  developed  a  State  improvement  plan 
under  section  306  that  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary: and 

(B)  waives  State  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirements relating  to  education  while  holding 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  within  the 
State  that  are  affected  by  such  waivers  account- 
able for  the  performance  of  the  students  who  are 
affected  by  such  waivers. 

(4)  State  application.— (A)  Each  eligible 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  education 
flexibility  demonstration  program  under  this 
subsection  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  State  has 
adopted  an  educational  flexibility  plan  for  such 
State  that  includes — 

(i)  a  description  of  the  process  the  eligible 
State  will  use  to  evaluate  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  requesting 
waivers  of— 

(I)  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A):  and 

(II)  State  statutory  or  regulatory  requirements 
relating  to  education:  and 

(ii)  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  requirements  relating  to 
education  that  the  eligible  State  will  waive. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  application  dem- 
onstrates substantial  promise  of  assisting  the  eli- 
gible State  and  affected  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  schools  within  such  State  in  carrying 
out  comprehensive  educational  reform  and  oth- 
erwise meeting  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  after 
considering — 

(i)  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of  the 
educational  flexibility  plan  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A): 

(ii)  the  ability  of  such  plan  to  ensure  account- 
ability for  the  activities  and  goals  described  in 
such  plan: 

(Hi)  the  significance  of  the  State  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements  relating  to  education 
that  will  be  waived:  and 

(iv)  the  quality  of  the  eligible  State's  process 
for  approving  applications  for  waivers  of  Fed- 
eral statutory   or   regulatory   requirements  de- 
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scribed  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  results  of  such  waivers. 

(5)  LOCAL  APPLICATION.— (A)  Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  requesting  a  waiver  of 
a  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  any  relevant 
State  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  from 
an  eligible  State  shall  submit  an  application  to 
such  State  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  such  State  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

(i)  indicate  each  Federal  program  affected  and 
the  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  that  will 
be  waived: 

(ii)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  expected 
outcomes  of  waiving  each  such  requirement: 

(Hi)  describe  for  each  school  year  specific, 
measurable,  educational  goals  for  each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  affected  by  the 
proposed  waiver:  and 

(iv)  explain  why  the  waiver  will  assist  the 
local  educational  agency  or  school  in  reaching 
such  goals. 

(B)  An  eligible  State  shall  evaluate  an  appli- 
cation submitted  under  subparagraph  (A)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  educational  flexibility 
plan  described  in  paragraph  (4)(A). 

(C)  An  eligible  State  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  waiver  under  this  paragraph  un- 
less— 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency  or  school  re- 
questing such  waiver  has  developed  a  local  re- 
form plan  that  is  applicable  to  such  agency  or 
school,  respectively:  and 

(ii)  the  waiver  of  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  will  assist  the  local  educational  agency  or 
school  in  reaching  its  educational  goals. 

(6)  MONiTORisc—Each  eligible  State  partici- 
pating in  the  demoristration  program  under  this 
subsection  shall  annually  monitor  the  activities 
of  local  educational  agencies  and  schools  receiv- 
ing waivers  under  this  subsection  and  shall  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  regarding  such  monitoring 
to  the  Secretary. 

(7)  Duration  of  federal  waivers.— (A)  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  application  of 
an  eligible  State  under  paragraph  (4)  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  5  years,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  eligible  State's  authority  to  grant 
waivers  has  been  effective  in  enabling  such 
State  or  affected  local  educational  agencies  or 
schools  to  carry  out  their  local  reform  plans. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  eligible  State  granting 
waivers  of  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirements described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and 
shall  terminate  such  State's  authority  to  grant 
such  waivers  if  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such 
State's  performance  has  been  inadequate  to  jus- 
tify continuation  of  such  authority. 

(f)  Results-Oriented  accountability.— In 
deciding  whether  to  extend  a  request  for  a  waiv- 
er under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  progress  of  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency  or  school  receiving  a 
waiver  to  determine  if  such  agency  or  school  has 
made  progress  toward  achieving  the  outcomes 
described  in  the  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)(B)(i). 
SEC.  3li.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each 
State  educational  agency  that  receives  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Secretary — 

(1)  on  the  State's  progress  in  meeting  the 
State's  goals  and  plans: 

(2)  on  the  State's  proposed  activities  for  the 
succeeding  year:  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  on  the  progress  of  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  local  goals  and 
plans. 


(b)  Secretary's  Reports  to  Congress.— By 
April  30.  19%.  and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  describing— 

(1)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  outcomes 
of.  grants  or  contracts  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  313(b).  including — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated  with 
funds  awarded  under  such  paragraph:  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  assess- 
ments on  the  performance  of  students,  particu- 
larly students  of  different  racial,  gender,  ethnic, 
or  language  groups  and  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities: 

(2)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  outcomes 
of,  allotments  under  this  title:  and 

(3)  the  effect  of  waivers  granted  under  section 
311,  including — 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  seeking 
and  receiving  waivers: 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  State  and  Federal  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirements  that  have  been 
waived,  including  the  number  of  waivers  sought 
and  granted  under  each  such  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement: 

(C)  a  summary  of  waivers  that  have  been  ter- 
minated, including  a  rationale  for  the  termi- 
nations: and 

(D)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing changes  in  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, particularly  those  actions  that  should  be 
taken  to  overcome  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory impediments  to  education  reform. 

(c)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  Finance  Equity.— 

(1)  Technical  assistance.— (A)  From  the  na- 
tional leadership  funds  reserved  in  section 
304(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  with.  State  educational  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  in  achieving  a  greater 
degree  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial 
resources  for  education  among  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support  tech- 
nical assistance  activities,  such  as — 

(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  center 
or  centers  for  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agencies: 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States:  and 

(Hi)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  in  the  field 
of  school  finance  equalization. 

(2)  Data.— Each  State  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data  and  informa- 
tion on  school  finance  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(3)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements,  to  develop  and  disseminate 
models  and  materials  useful  to  States  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  revisions  of  the  school 
finance  systems  of  such  States. 

SEC.  313.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Technical  assistance  and  Integration 
OF  Standards.— From  funds  reserved  in  each 
fiscal  year  under  section  304(a)(2)(A).  the  Sec- 
retary may.  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  tribal  agencies  devel- 
oping or  implementing  school  improvement 
plans,  in  a  manner  that  ensures  that  such  as- 
sistance is  broadly  available:  or 


(2)  support  model  projects  to  integrate  mul- 
tiple content  standards,  if— 

(A)  such  standards  are  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  and  approved  by  the  National  Goals 
Panel  for  different  subject  areas,  in  order  to 
provide  balanced  and  coherent  instructional 
programs  for  all  students:  and 

(B)  such  projects  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
range  of  diverse  circumstances,  localities  (in- 
cluding both  urban  and  rural  communities),  and 
populations. 

(b)  Innovative  Programs:  Assessment: 
Evaluation. — From  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  funds  reserved  in  each  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(2)(A).  the  Secretary,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  shall — 

(1)  provide  urban  and  rural  local  educational 
agencies,  schools,  or  consortia  thereof,  with  as- 
sistance for  innovative  or  experimental  programs 
in  systemic  education  reform  that  are  not  being 
undertaken  through  grants  provided  under  sec- 
tion 309(a),  giving  special  consideration  or  prior- 
ity to  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  or 
consortia  thereof  that  serve  large  numbers  or 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  including  students  of  limited-English 
proficiency:  or 

(2)  provide  a  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy, nonprofit  organization  or  consortium  thereof 
with  assistance  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping, field  testing  and  evaluating  an  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  with  a  priority  on 
grants  or  contracts  for  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency students  or  students  with  disabilities, 
if- 

(A)  such  assessment  or  system — 

(i)  is  to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  purposes 
described  in  section  213(e)(1)(B):  and 

(ii)  is  aligned  to  State  content  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council:  and 

(B)  such  agency,  organization  or  consortium — 
(i)  examines  the  validity,  reliability,  and  fair- 
ness of  such  assessment  or  system,  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  for  which  such  assessment  or 
system  was  developed:  and 

(ii)  devotes  special  attention  to  how  such  as- 
sessment or  system  treats  all  students,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  ethnicity,  dis- 
ability and  language  proficiency  of  such  stu- 
dents. 

(c)  Data  and  Dissemination.— The  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  gather  data  on,  conduct  research  on,  and 
evaluate  systemic  education  improvement,  in- 
cluding the  programs  authorized  by  this  title: 
and 

(2)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other  in- 
formation on  outstanding  examples  of  systemic 
education  improvement  in  States  and  local  com- 
munities through  existing  dissemination  systems 
within  the  Department  of  Education,  including 
through  publications,  electronic  and  tele- 
communications mediums,  conferences,  and 
other  means. 

SEC.  314.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  areas.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  reserved  for  the  outly- 
ing areas  in  each  fiscal  year  under  section 
304(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  made  available  to.  and  ex- 
pended by.  such  areas,  under  such  conditions 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  Inapplicability  of  public  law  95-134.— 
The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134.  permitting 
the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas, 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  received  by  such  areas 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.— The  funds 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  section  304(a)(1)(B)  shall  be 


made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  containing 
such  terms  and  assurances,  consistent  with  this 
title,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(c)  Secretary  of  Defense.— The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  schools. 

SBC.  315.  CLARIFICATION  REGARDING  STATE 
STANDARDS  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  standards,  assessments,  and  systems  of  as- 
sessments described  in  a  State  improvement  plan 
submitted  in  accordance  with  section  306  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  certified  by  the  Council. 

SEC.  316.  STATE  PLANNING  FOR  IMPROVING  STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  IN- 
TEGRATION OF  TECHNOLOGY  INTO 
THE  CURRICULUM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  assist  each  State  to  plan  effectively  for  im- 
proved student  learning  in  all  schools  through 
the  use  of  technology  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  improvement  plan  described  in  section  306. 

(b)  Program  authorized.— 

(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  in  accordance  with  allocations  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  State  educational  agency 
that,  as  part  of  its  application  under  section 
305,  requests  a  grant  to  develop  (or  continue  the 
development  of),  and  submits  as  part  of  the 
State  improvement  plan  described  in  section  306, 
a  systemic  statewide  plan  to  increase  the  use  of 
state-of-the-art  technologies  that  enhance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  student  learning  and 
staff  development  in  support  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  challenging  standards. 

(2)  Formula.— From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection  (f)  in 
each  fiscal  year,  each  State  educational  agency 
with  an  application  approved  under  section  305 
shall  receive  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  in 
such  year  in  an  amount  determined  on  the  same 
basis  as  allotments  are  made  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  304  for  such  year,  except  that  each 
such  State  shall  receive  at  least  I'h  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority or  $75,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  Duration.— A  State  educational  agency 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  section  for  not 
more  than  2  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Plan  Objectives.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  use  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion to  develop  and,  if  the  Secretary  has  ap- 
proved the  systemic  statewide  plan,  to  imple- 
ment such  plan.  Such  plan  shall  have  as  its  ob- 
jectives— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  higher  student  achieve- 
ment through  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation: 

(2)  the  participation  of  all  schools  and  school 
districts  in  the  State,  especially  those  schools 
and  districts  with  a  high  percentage  of  dis- 
advantaged students: 

(3)  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
cost-effective,  high-speed,  statewide,  interoper- 
able, wide -area-communication  educational 
technology  support  system  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  State,  particularly 
for  such  schools  in  rural  areas:  and 

(4)  the  promotion  of  shared  usage  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  other  technology  resources 
by  adult  learners  during  after-school  hours. 

(d)  Plan  Requirements.— At  a  minimum, 
each  systemic  statewide  plan  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  by  a  task  force  that— 
(A)  includes  among  its  members  experts  in  the 
educational  use  of  technology  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  panel  described  in  section 
306(b):  and 


(B)  ensures  that  such  plan  is  integrated  into 
the  State  improvement  plan  described  in  section 
306: 

(2)  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Governor,  representatives  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  board  of  education,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  appropriate  State  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies,  public  and  private 
telecommunication  entities,  parents,  public  and 
school  libraries,  students,  adult  literacy  provid- 
ers, and  leaders  in  the  field  of  technology, 
through  a  process  of  statewide  grassroots  out- 
reach to  local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
in  the  State: 

(3)  identify  and  describe  the  requirements  for 
introducing  state-of-the-art  technologies  into 
the  classroom  and  school  library  in  order  to  en- 
hance educational  curricula,  including  the  in- 
stallation and  ongoing  maintenance  of  basic 
connections,  hardware  and  the  necessary  sup- 
port materials: 

(4)  describe  how  the  application  of  advanced 
technologies  in  the  schools  will  enhance  student 
learning,  provide  greater  access  to  individual- 
ized instruction,  promote  the  strategies  described 
in  section  306(d),  and  help  make  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  .National  Edu- 
cation Goals: 

(5)  describe  how  the  ongoing  training  of  edu- 
cational personnel  will  be  provided: 

(6)  describe  the  resources  necessary,  and  pro- 
cedures, for  providing  ongoing  technical  assist- 
ance to  carry  out  such  plan: 

(7)  provide  for  the  dissemination  on  a  state- 
wide basis  of  exemplary  programs  and  practices 
relating  to  the  use  of  technology  in  education: 

(8)  establish  a  funding  estimate  (including  a 
statement  of  likely  funding  sources)  and  a 
schedule  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  plan: 

(9)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agency 
will  assess  the  impact  of  implementing  such  plan 
on  student  achievement  and  aggregate  achieve- 
ment for  schools: 

(10)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy and  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State 
will  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  business  and 
industry,  and  with  public  and  private  tele- 
communications entities: 

(11)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  promote  the  purchase  of  equipment  by 
local  educational  agencies  that,  when  placed  in 
schools,  will  meet  the  highest  possible  level  of 
interoperability  and  open  system  design: 

(12)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  consider  using  existing  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  and  technology  resources: 

(13)  describe  how  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  apply  the  uses  of  technology  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  from  low-income  families:  and 

(14)  describe  the  process  through  which  such 
plan  will  be  reviewed  and  updated  periodically. 

(e)  REPORTS.— Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  within  1  year  of  the 
date  such  agency  submits  to  the  Secretary  its 
systemic  statewide  plan  under  this  section.  Such 
report  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  State's  progress  toward  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  such  plan: 

(2)  describe  any  revisions  to  the  State's  long- 
range  plans  for  technology: 

(3)  describe  the  extent  to  which  resources  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  such  plan  are  distributed 
among  schools  to  promote  the  strategies  de- 
scribed in  section  306(d):  and 

(4)  include  any  other  information  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995,  to  carry 
out  this  section. 


TFTLE IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401.  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  310.  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use 
of  funds  under  title  III  of  this  Act  to  directly  or 
indirectly  benefit  any  school  other  than  a  public 
school. 
SEC.  44a.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act: 

(2)  to  require  the  teaching  of  values  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  school-based  clinics  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  funds  under  this  Act: 

(3)  to  mandate  limitations  or  class  size  for  a 
State,  local  educational  agency  or  school: 

(4)  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher  certification 
system  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(5)  to  mandate  teacher  instructional  practices 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or  school: 

(6)  to  mandate  equalized  spending  per  pupil 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or  school: 

(7)  to  mandate  national  school  building  stand- 
ards for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(8)  to  mandate  curriculum  content  for  a  State, 
local  educational  agency  or  school:  and 

(9)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework,  in- 
structional material,  examination,  assessment  or 
system  of  assessments  for  private,  religious,  or 
home  schools. 

SEC.  403.  KAUD  ABDUL  MOHAMMED. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Mohammed  at  Kean 
College  on  November  29.  1993.  was  false.  anti-Se- 
mitic, racist,  divisive,  repugnant  and  a  disserv- 
ice to  all  Americans  and  is  therefore  condemned. 
SEC.  404.  PROHIBITION  ON  FEDERAL  MANDATES, 
DIRECTION,  AND  CONTROL. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  mandate,  direct,  or  control  a 
State,  local  educational  agency,  or  school's  cur- 
riculum, program  of  instruction,  or  allocation  of 
State  or  local  resources  or  mandate  a  State  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  to  spend  any  funds  or 
incur  any  costs  not  paid  for  under  this  Act. 
SEC.  405.  SCHOOL  PRAYER. 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or  any  other 
Act.  shall  be  available  to  any  State  of  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  has  a  policy  of  denying, 
or  which  effectively  prevents  participation  in. 
constitutionality  protected  prayer  in  public 
schools  by  individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  any  State  nor  any 
local  educational  agency  shall  require  any  per- 
son to  participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the 
form  or  content  of  any  constitutionality  pro- 
tected prayer  in  such  public  schools. 
SEC.  406.  DAILY  SILENCE  FOR  STUDENTS. 

It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  should  encourage  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  daily  silence  for  students  for  the  purpose 
of  contemplating  their  aspirations:  for  consider- 
ing what  they  hope  and  plan  to  accomplish  that 
day:  for  considering  how  their  own  actioris  of 
that  day  will  effect  themselves  and  others 
around  them,  including  their  schoolmates, 
friends  and  families:  for  drawing  strength  from 
whatever  personal,  moral  or  religious  beliefs  or 
positive  values  they  hold:  and  for  such  other 
introspection  and  refiection  as  will  help  them 
develop  and  prepare  them  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  407.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
DISABIUTIES  EDUCATION  ACT. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  was  established  with  the  commitment  of 
forty  percent  Federal  funding  but  currently  re- 
ceives only  eight  percent  Federal  funding: 
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(2)  this  funding  shortfall  is  particularly  bur- 
densome to  school  districts  and  schools  in  low- 
income  areas  which  serve  higher  than  average 
proportions  of  students  with  disabilities  and 
have  fewer  local  resources  to  contribute;  and 

(3)  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately tlO. 000. 000. 000  each  year  to  fully 
fund  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  States  and  com- 
munities with  adequate  resources  under  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  as 
soon  as  reasonably  possible,  through  the  re- 
allocation of  funds  within  the  current  budget 
monetary  constraints. 

SEC.  408.  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1107)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by  strik- 
ing "the  Federal  share  of": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1). 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  of 
the  Board  is"  and  inserting  "contributions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)  are":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  subpart 
to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to  expend 
non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  $1  for  every 
SI  of  the  Federal  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
such  financial  assistance. 

"(2)  NO.S-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS.— The  non- 

Federal  contributions  described   in  paragraph 
(Ih- 

"(A)  may  include  all  non-Federal  funds  raised 
by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1.  1987:  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implementa- 
tion, administration,  operation,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  national  teacher  assessment  and  cer- 
tification procedures  under  this  subpart.". 
SEC.  409.  FORGIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section 
1401  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

(1)  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  under  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act.  1993,  to  Colfax  Coun- 
ty. New  Mexico  under  section  1005  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  any  other  allocations  or  grants  for  such  fis- 
cal year  resulting  from  such  allocation  to  such 
county  under  any  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
authorised  by  law:  and 

(2)  in  any  program  for  which  allocations  are 
based  on  fiscal  year  1993  allocations  under  sec- 
tion 1005  of  such  Act.  the  fiscal  year  1993  alloca- 
tions under  such  section  deemed  to  be  author- 
ized by  law  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  used. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section,  in  carrying  out  section  1403(a)  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  the  amount  allocated  to 
Colfax  County.  New  Mexico  under  section  1005 
of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  amount  that  the  Secretary  determines 
would  have  been  allocated  under  such  section 
1005  had  the  correct  data  been  used  for  fiscal 
year  1993. 

SEC.  410.  STUDY  OF  GOALS  2000  AND  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABIUTIES. 

(a)  STUDY  Required.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments mth  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 


conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  inclusion 
of  children  with  disabilities  in  GOALS  2000 
school  reform  activities. 

(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "children  with  disabilities"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  in  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

(b)  Study  Components.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  objectives,  curriculum  reforms,  stand- 
ards, and  other  programs  and  activities  in- 
tended to  achieve  those  goals: 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  assessments 
and  measures  used  to  gauge  progress  towards 
meeting  National  Education  Goals  and  any  na- 
tional and  State  standards,  and  an  examination 
of  other  methods  or  accommodations  necessary 
or  desirable  to  collect  data  on  the  educational 
progress  of  children  with  disabilities,  and  the 
costs  of  such  methods  and  accommodations: 

(3)  an  examination  of  what  incentives  or  as- 
sistance might  be  provided  to  States  to  develop 
improvement  plans  that  adequately  address  the 
needs  of  children  with  disabilities: 

(4)  the  relation  of  Goals  2000  to  other  Federal 
laws  governing  or  affecting  the  education  of 
children  with  disabilities:  and 

(5)  such  other  issues  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Study  Panel  Membership.— Any  panel 
constituted  in  furtherance  of  the  study  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
consumer  representatives. 

(d)  Findings  and  Recommendations.— The 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an  interim 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  not  later  than  12 
months,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  24 
months,  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  pro- 
curement relating  to  the  study. 

(e)  FUNDING. — From  such  accounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  $600,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  to  carry  out  this  section.  Amounts  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.   411.   MENTORING,   PEER  COUNSEUNG  AND 
PEER  TUTORING. 

(a)  Co.'i'GRESSiONAL  FINDINGS.— The  Congress 
finds  that — 

(1)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tutor- 
ing programs  provide  role  models  for  children 
and  build  self-esteem: 

(2)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tutor- 
ing programs  promote  learning  and  help  stu- 
dents attain  the  necessary  skills  they  need  to 
excel  academically: 

(3)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  provide  healthy  and  safe  alter- 
natives to  involvement  in  drugs,  gangs  or  other 
violent  activities:  and 

(4)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  promote  school,  community  and 
parental  involvement  in  the  livelihood  and  well- 
being  of  our  children. 

(b)  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS.— Therefore,  it  is 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  that  provide  assistance  tc  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  students 
should  include  authorizations  for  establishing 
mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tutoring 
programs. 

SBC.  412.  CONTENT  AND  PERFORMANCE  STAND- 
ARDS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  because  high 
academic  standards  are  the  key  to  excellence  for 
all  students  and  a  focus  on  results  is  an  impor- 
tant direction  for  education  reform,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  States  should  develop 
their  own  content  and  performance  standards  in 
academic  subject  areas  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  State  reform  plan. 


SEC.  413.  STATE-SPONSORED  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  save 
to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of  their  chil- 
dren: 

(2)  an  effective  way  to  encourage  those  sav- 
ings is  through  State-sponsored  higher  edu- 
cation trust  fund  savings  plans:  and 

(3)  an  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  such  plans  is  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  to  provide  that — 

(A)  no  tax  is  imposed  on  the  earnings  on  con- 
tributions to  the  plans  if  the  earnings  are  used 
for  higher  education  costs, 

(B)  State  organizations  sponsoring  the  plans 
are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 

(C)  any  charitable  gift  to  the  plans  are  tax-de- 
ductible and  are  distributed  to  recipients  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

SEC.  414.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SUMMER  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Design.— 

(1)  .Academic  enrichment  .authorized.- 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  253(a)  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"academic  enrichment"  after  "remedial  edu- 
cation.". 

(2)  Required  services  and  design.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  253  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Basic  education  and  prbemployment 
TRAINLWG. — The  programs  under  this  part  shall 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  other  programs,  each  of  the  following  serv- 
ices to  a  participant  where  the  assessment  and 
the  service  strategy  indicate  such  services  are 
appropriate: 

"(A)  Basic  and  Remedial  Education. 

"(B)  Preemployment  and  Work  Maturity 
Skills  Training. 

"(4)  Integration  of  work  and  learning.— 

"(A)  Work  experience.— Work  experience 
provided  under  this  part,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
shall  include  contextual  learning  opportunities 
which  integrate  the  development  of  general  com- 
petencies with  the  development  of  academic 
skills. 

"(B)  Classroom  training. — Classroom  train- 
ing provided  under  this  part  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  include  opportunities  to  apply  knowl- 
edge and  skills  relating  to  academic  subjects  to 
the  world  of  work.". 

(B)  Section  253  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Educational  LiNKAGEs.--ln  conducting 
the  program  assisted  under  this  part,  service  de- 
livery areas  shall  establish  linkages  with  the  ap- 
propriate educational  agencies  responsible  for 
service  to  participants.  Such  linkages  shall  in- 
clude arrangements  to  ensure  that  there  is  a 
regular  exchange  of  information  relating  to  the 
progress,  problems  and  needs  of  participants,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  assessments  of  the  skill 
levels  of  participants.". 

(C)  Section  254  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Prohibition  on  Private  Actions.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  estab- 
lish a  right  for  a  participant  to  bring  an  action 
to  obtain  services  described  in  the  assessment  or 
service  strategy  developed  under  section 
253(c).". 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  Year  Round  Pro- 
gram.—Section  256  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  amended  by  striking  "10  percent" 
and  inserting  "20  percent". 

SEC.  415.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROL OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— 


(1)  Congress  is  interested  in  promoting  State 
and  local  government  reform  efforts  in  edu- 
cation: 

(2)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  found 
that  education  is  fundamental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  citizens  and  the  progress  of 
the  Nation: 

(3)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  found 
that  in  our  Federal  system  the  responsibility  for 
education  is  reserved  respectively  to  the  States 
and  the  local  school  systems  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  States: 

(4)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  declared 
the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  was 
to  supplement  and  complement  the  efforts  of 
States,  the  local  school  systems,  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  States,  the  private  sector, 
public  and  private  educational  institutions, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  re- 
search institutions,  community  based  organiza- 
tions, parents  and  schools  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education: 

(5)  The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  State  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  in  the  areas 
of  educational  policies  and  administration  of 
programs  and  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
control  of  such  governments  and  institutions 
over  their  own  educational  programs  and  poli- 
cies: 

(6)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Education  shall 
not  increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  education  or  diminish  the  respon- 
sibility for  education  which  is  reserved  to  the 
States  and  local  school  systems  and  other  in- 
strumentalities of  the  States: 

(7)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  no  provi- 
sion of  a  program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  any  other  officer  of  the  Department  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  any 
such  officer  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  school,  or  school 
system,  over  any  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion or  over  the  selection  or  content  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  instructional  ma- 
terials by  any  educational  institution  or  school 
system,  now  therefore 

(b)  Reaffirmation.— The  Congress  agrees 
and  reaffirms  that  the  resporisibility  for  control 
of  education  is  reserved  to  the  States  and  local 
school  systems  and  other  instrumentalities  of 
the  States  and  that  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
impose  standards  or  requirements  of  any  kind 
through  the  promulgation  of  rules,  regulations, 
provision  of  financial  assistance  and  otherwise, 
which  would  reduce,  modify,  or  undercut  State 
and  local  responsibility  for  control  of  education. 
SEC.  416.  PROTECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Section  439  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Protection  of  Pupil  Rights 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  All  instructional  materials,  in- 
cluding teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or  other 
supplementary  material  which  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  survey,  analysis,  or  eval- 
uation as  part  of  any  applicable  program  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children. 

"(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part  of 
any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a  survey, 
analysis,  or  evaluation  that  reveals  information 
concerning: 

"(1)  political  affiliations: 

"(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  poten- 
tially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his  family: 

"(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes: 

"(4)  illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating  and 
demeaning  behavior; 
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"(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  rela- 
tionships: 

"(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  or  analogous 
relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  ministers:  or 

"(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by  law 
to  determine  eligibility  for  participation  in  a 
program  or  for  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  such  program). 

without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student  (if  the 
student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated  minor),  or  in 
the  case  of  an  unemancipated  minor,  without 
the  prior  written  consent  of  the  parent. 

"(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  effective  notice 
of  their  rights  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  enforce  this  section,  except  that  action 
to  terminate  assistance  provided  under  an  appli- 
cable program  shall  be  taken  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that — 

"(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  section:  and 

"(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

"(e)  Office  and  Review  Board— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office  and 
review  board  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  investigate,  process,  review,  and  adju- 
dicate violations  of  the  rights  established  under 
this  section.". 

SEC.  417.  CONTRACEPTIVE  DEVICES. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Department  of  Education  shall  en- 
sure that  all  federally  funded  programs  which 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  contraceptive  de- 
vices to  unemancipated  minors  develop  proce- 
dures to  encourage,  to  the  extent  practical,  fam- 
ily participation  in  such  programs. 
SEC.  418.  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  NOT  DENIED 
FUNDS    FOR    ADOPTING    CONSTTTU- 
TIONAL  POUCY  RELATIVE  TO  PRAY- 
ER IN  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act,  shall  be  denied  to  any  State  or  local 
educational  agency  because  it  has  adopted  a 
constitutional  policy  relative  to  prayer  in  public 
school. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

SEC.  501.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Skill 
Standards  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  502.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional-Board to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  stimulat- 
ing the  development  and  adoption  of  a  vol- 
untary national  system  of  skill  standards  and  of 
assessment  and  certification— 

(1)  that  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  na- 
tional strategy  to  enhance  work  force  skills; 

(2)  that  will  result  in  increased  productivity, 
economic  growth,  and  American  economic  com- 
petitiveness; and 

(3)  that  can  be  used,  consistent  with  civil 
rights  laws— 

(A)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  development 
of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  performance 
work  force,  including  the  most  skilled  front-line 
work  force  in  the  world: 

(B)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  informing 
training  providers  and  prospective  employees  of 
skills  necessary  for  employment; 

(C)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating  the 
skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  current  employees; 

(D)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  providing 
portable  credentials  and  skills; 


(E)  by  workers,  to — 

(i)  obtain  certifications  of  their  skills  to  pro- 
tect against  dislocation; 
(ii)  pursue  career  advancement:  and 
(Hi)  enhance  their  ability  to  reenter  the  work 
force: 

(F)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to  de- 
termine the  skill  levels  and  competencies  needed 
to  be  obtained  m  order  to  compete  effectively  for 
high  wage  jobs; 

(G)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  providers  and  educators: 

(H)  by  Government,  to  evaluate  whether  pub- 
licly funded  training  assists  participants  to  meet 
skill  standards  where  such  standards  exist  and 
thereby  protect  the  integrity  of  public  expendi- 
tures; and 

(I)  to  facilitate  linkages  between  other  compo- 
nents of  the  work  force  investment  strategy,  in- 
cluding school-to-work  transition  and  job  train- 
ing programs. 
SEC.  503.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "National  Board"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general— The  National  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  28  members  (appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)).  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  established  pursuant  to  section 
212(a): 

(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives  of 
business  (including  representatives  of  srruill  em- 
ployers and  representatives  of  large  employers) 
selected  from  among  individuals  recommended 
by  recognized  national  business  organizations  or 
trade  associations: 

(F)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives  of 
organized  labor  selected  from  among  individuals 
recommended  by  recognized  national  labor  fed- 
erations; and 

(G)(i)  four  members  shall  be  certified  human 
resource  professionals; 

(ii)  three  members  shall  be  representatives  of 
educational  institutions  (including  vocational- 
technical  institutions):  and 

(Hi)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  with  a  dem- 
onstrated history  of  successfully  protecting  the 
rights  of  racial,  ethnic  or  reli0ous  minorities, 
women,  persons  with  disabilities,  or  older  per- 
sons. 

(2)  Special  requirements.— The  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  education 
and  training.  The  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  occupations  and  industries. 

(3)  Appointment.— The  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of  mem- 
bers described  m  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and 
(G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the 
members  so  appointed,  three  members  (one  from 
each  class  of  members  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1»  shall 
be  selected  from  recommendatioris  made  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  three  members  (one  from  each  class  of  mem- 
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bers  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and 
(G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of  mem- 
bers described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and 
(G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
members  so  appointed,  three  members  (one  from 
each  class  of  members  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (!))  shall 
be  selected  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  three  mem- 
bers (one  from  each  class  of  members  described 
in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph 
(D)  shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Ex    OFFICIO    NOSVOTIHG    MEMBERS.~The 

members  of  the  National  Board  specified  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  members  of  the 
National  Board. 

(5)  Term.— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraph  (E).  (F). 
or  (G)  of  paragraph  (J)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  except  that  of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  appointed  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs— 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and  (G)  of 
paragraph  (D).  of  whom — 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A): 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(Hi)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C): 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of 
paragraph  (J)),  of  lohom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A): 

(li)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B): 
and 

(Hi)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(6)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  National 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(c)  chairperson  and  vice  chairpersons.— 

(1)  Chairperson.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  National  Board,  by  majority 
vote,  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  once  every  2 
years  from  among  the  members  of  the  National 
Board. 

(B)  Initial  chairperson.— The  first  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Board  shall  be  elected, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  National  Board,  from 
among  the  members  who  are  representatives  of 
business  (as  described  in  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1))  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2 
years. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National  Board, 
by  majority  vote,  shall  annually  elect  3  Vice 
Chairpersons  (each  representing  a  different 
class  of  the  classes  of  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
and  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  1 
year)  from  among  its  members  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)(3). 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  National 
Board  who  are  not  full-time  employees  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

(2)  Expenses.— The  members  of  the  National 
Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 


ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates  au- 
thorized for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57.  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  services 
for  the  National  Board. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Staff.— 

(1)  EXECUTIVE  director.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Board  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  National  Board  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Staff.— The  Executive  Director  may  ap- 
point and  compensate  such  additional  staff  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  Executive  Director  may  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  staff  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  classification  of  positions  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  the  rate  of  pay 
for  the  staff  may  not  exceed  the  rate  payable  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  such  title. 

(f)  Gifts.— The  National  Board  is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  this  title,  to  accept  and  employ 
or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  any  money  or  property,  real,  personal. 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift, 
devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  to  accept  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  of  facilities.— The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services  and 
facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  with  the  consent  of  such  agency 
or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  National  Board,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  of  the  United  States  may  detail 
to  the  National  Board,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  Federal  agency  to 
assist  the  National  Board  in  carrying  out  this 
title.  Such  detail  shall  be  without  interruption 
or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privilege. 

(h)  Procurement  of  Temporary  and  I.nter- 
mittent  Services.— The  Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(i)  Termination  of  the  Commission.— Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  termination  of  the  National  Board. 

SEC.  504.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  Identification  of  Occupations.— The 
National  Board,  after  extensive  public  consulta- 
tion, shall  identify  broad  clusters  of  major  occu- 
pations that  involve  one  or  more  than  one  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Voluntary  Partner- 
ships To  Develop  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupational 
clusters  identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  National  Board  shall  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  voluntary  partnerships 
to  develop  a  skill  standards  system  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Representatives.— Such  voluntary  part- 
nerships shall  include  the  full  and  balanced 
participation  of— 

(A)(i)  representatives  of  business  (including 
representatives  of  large  employers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  small  employers)  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  work  force  skill  requirements, 
and  who  are  recommended  by  national  business 
organizations  or  trade  associations  representing 
employers  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed:  and 


(ii)  representatives  of  trade  associations  that 
have  received  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Department  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish skill  standards  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title: 

(B)  employee  representatives  who — 

(i)  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements:  and 
(ii)  shall  be — 

(I)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  occupation  or  industry  for  which 
a  standard  is  being  developed:  and 

(II)  such  individuals  who  are  nonmanagerial 
employees  with  significant  experience  and  ten- 
ure in  such  occupation  or  industry  as  are  ap- 
propriate given  the  nature  and  structure  of  em- 
ployment in  the  occupation  or  industry:  and 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions: 
(ii)  community-based  organizations: 
(Hi)  State  and  local  agencies  with  administra- 
tive control  or  direction  over  education  or  over 
employment  and  training: 

(iv)  other  policy  development  organizations 
with  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force  skill  re- 
quirements: or 

(v)  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  protecting 
the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  minori- 
ties, women,  persons  with  disabilities,  or  older 
persons. 

(3)  Experts.— The  partnerships  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  may  also  include  other  individ- 
uals who  are  independent,  qualified  experts  in 
their  fields. 

(c)  Research.  Disse.-hination.  and  Coordina- 
tions.— In  order  to  support  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  the  National 
Board  shall— 

(1)  conduct  work  force  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  and  make  the  results  of  such  re- 
search available  to  the  public,  including  the  vol- 
untary partnerships  described  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by  States 
and  leading  firms  and  industries  in  the  United 
States: 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate  the 
sharing  of  information  on  the  development  of 
skill  standards  and  other  relevant  information 
among  representatives  of  occupations  and  in- 
dustries identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
and  among  education  and  training  providers: 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relating 
to  skill  standards: 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adoption 
of  curricula  and  training  materials,  for  attain- 
ing the  skill  standards  endorsed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d).  that  provide  for  structured  work 
experiences  and  related  study  programs  leading 
to  progressive  levels  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical certification: 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assistance  to 
voluntary  partnerships  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  and  systems  described  in  sub- 
section (b):  and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  voluntary 
partnerships  that  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  in  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  national  system  of  voluntary 
skill  standards. 

(d)  Endorsement  of  Skill  Standards  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board,  after 
public  review  and  comment,  shall  endorse  skill 
standards  systems  relating  to  the  occupational 
clusters  identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
that— 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2): 

(B)  are  submitted  by  voluntary  partnerships 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2): 
and 

(C)  meet  additional  objective  criteria  that  are 
published  by  the  National  Board. 
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(2)  Components  of  system.— The  skill  stand- 
ards systems  endorsed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  com- 
ponents: 

(A)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which— 

(i)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that  pro- 
motes the  portability  of  credentials  and  faali- 
tates  worker  mobility  within  an  occupational 
cluster  or  industry  and  among  industries: 

(ii)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular  up- 
dating to  take  into  account  advances  in  tech- 
nology or  other  developments  within  the  occu- 
pational cluster: 

(Hi)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  eth- 
nicity, age.  or  disability: 

(iv)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  including 
apprenticeship  standards  registered  under  the 
Act  of  August  16.  1937  (commonly  known  as  the 
"National  Apprenticeship  Act".  50  Stat.  664. 
chapter  663.  29  U.S.C.  50  et  seq.):  and 

(V)  have  been  developed  after  taking  into  ac- 
count— 

(I)  relevant  standards  used  in  other  countries 
and  relevant  international  standards: 

(II)  voluntary  national  content  standards  and 
voluntary  national  student  performance  stand- 
ards developed  pursuant  to  section  213:  and 

(III)  the  requirements  of  high  performance 
work  organizations. 

(B)  A  voluntary  system  of  assessment  and  cer- 
tification of  the  attainment  of  skill  standards 
developed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
which — 

(i)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  techniques, 
including,  where  appropriate,  oral  and  written 
evaluations,  portfolio  assessments,  and  perform- 
ance tests: 

(H)  includes  methods  for  establishing  the  va- 
lidity and  reliability  of  the  assessment  and  cer- 
tification system  for  the  intended  purposes  of 
the  system:  and 

(Hi)  has  been  developed  after  taking  into  ac- 
count relevant  methods  of  assessment  and  cer- 
tification used  in  other  countries. 

(C)  A  system  to  disseminate  information  relat- 
ing to  the  skill  standards,  and  the  assessment 
and  certification  systems,  developed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (including  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  civil  rights  laws  relevant 
to  the  use  of  such  standards  and  systems),  and 
to  promote  use  of  such  standards  and  systems 
by.  entities  such  as  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation offering  professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation, labor  organizations,  trade  and  technical 
associations,  and  employers  providing  formal- 
ized training,  and  other  organizations  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  standards  and  systems. 

(D)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  skill  standards,  the  as- 
sessment and  certification  systems,  and  the  in- 
formation dissemination  systems,  developed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

(E)  a  system  to  periodically  revise  and  update 
the  skill  standards,  and  the  assessment  and  cer- 
tification systems,  developed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  which  will  take  into  account 
changes  in  standards  in  other  countries. 

(e)  Relationship  With  Civil  Rights  Laws.— 

(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or 
State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national  ori- 
gin, ethnicity,  age.  or  disability. 

(2)  Evidence.— The  endorsement  or  absence  of 
an  endorsement  by  the  National  Board  of  a  skill 
standard,  or  assessment  and  certification  sys- 
tem, endorsed  under  subsection  (d)  may  not  be 
used  in  any  action  or  proceeding  to  establish 
that  the  use  of  a  skill  standard  or  assessment 
and  certification  system  conforms  or  does  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  civil  rights  laws. 

(f)  Coordination.— The  National  Board  shall 
establish  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Na- 


tional Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  standards  under  this  section 
with  the  development  of  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 213. 
(g)  FINA.SCIAL  Assista.vce.— 

(1)  IN  general.— (A)  From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  507.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  award  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  arrangements 
(including  awarding  grants  to.  and  entering 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  with, 
voluntary  partnerships  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2))  that  are  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title. 

(B)  Each  entity  desiring  a  grant,  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  National  Board  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  National  Board  may 
reasonably  require. 

(2)  Special  rule  regarding  assistance  for 
V0LU.\TARY  partnerships.— The  Secretary  only 
shall  award  a  grant  to.  or  enter  into  a  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  with,  a  voluntary 
partnership  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  for  the  development  of  skill  stand- 
ards systems  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Criteria  for  board  co.'isideration.- 
Prior  to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998.  the  National  Board  shall  publish  objective 
criteria  for  the  National  Boards  consideration 
of  applications  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(4)  Reco.\imendations  to  the  secretary  of 
LABOR.— The  .Wational  Board  shall  review  each 
application  received  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(I)(B)  in  accordance  with  the  objective  criteria 
published  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  and  shall 
submit  each  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  by  the 
National  Board  on  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  award  a  grant  to  the  applicant. 

(5)  Limitation  on  use  of  funds.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  section  507(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  by  the  National  Board  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

(B)  STARTUP  costs.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Board,  the  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  507(a)  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(C)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "costs  of  administration"  means 
costs  relating  to  staff,  supplies,  equipment, 
space,  and  travel  and  per  diem,  costs  of  con- 
ducting meetings  and  conferences,  and  other  re- 
lated costs. 

SEC.  505.  DEADUNES. 

Not  later  than  December  31.  1996.  the  National 
Board  shall— 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant  to 
section  504(a)  representing  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  work  force:  and 

(2)  promote  the  endorsement  of  an  initial  set 
of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  section 
504(d)  for  such  clusters. 

SEC.  506.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  199S.  a  report  on  the 
activities  conducted  under  this  title.  Such  report 
shall  include  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
skill  standards  have  been  adopted  by  employers, 
training  providers,  and  other  entities,  and  on 
the  effectiveness  of  such  standards  in  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  described  in  section  502. 


SEC.  507.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  S15.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1998. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SEC.  508.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Community-based  organizations.— The 
term  "community -based  organizations"  has  the 
meaning  gii>en  the  term  in  section  4(5)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503(5)). 

(2)  Educational  institution.— The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high  school, 
a  vocational  school,  and  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(3)  Institution  of  higher  education.— The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4)  Skill  standard.— The  term  "skill  stand- 
ard" means  the  level  of  knowledge  and  com- 
petence required  to  successfully  perform  work- 
related  functions  within  an  occupational  clus- 
ter. 

SEC.  509.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

(a)  Repeal.— This  title  is  repealed  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1998. 

(b)  REVIEW  of  Repeal.— H  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  review  the  accomplishments  of 
the  National  Board  prior  to  the  date  of  repeal 
described  in  subsection  (a)  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties provided  under  this  title  for  a  period  beyond 
such  date. 

TITLE  VI— SAFE  SCHOOLS 

PART  A— SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

SEC.    601.    SHORT    TITLE;   STATEMENT   OF   PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1994 '. 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  part  to  help  local  school  systems  achieve 
Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education  Goals, 
which  provides  that  by  the  year  2000.  every 
school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring  that  all 
schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

SEC.  602.  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Authority — 

(1)  In  general.— From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection  (b)(1). 
the  Secretary  shall  make  competitive  grants  to 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  to  enable 
such  agencies  to  carry  out  projects  and  activi- 
ties designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  by  helping  to  ensure  that  all 
schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

(2)  Gra.nt  duration  and  amount.— Grants 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  two  fiscal  years  in  duration,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  award  any  new  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1996  but  may  make  payments  pursu- 
ant to  a  2-year  grant  which  terminates  m  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  S3.000.000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Geographic  distribution.— To  the  extent 
practicable,  grants  under  this  title  shall  be 
awarded  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
serving  rural,  as  well  as  urban,  areas. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S75.O0O.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
SIOO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996.  to 
carry  out  this  part. 

(2)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized in  each  fiscal  year  to  reserve  not  more  than 
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10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (I)  to  carry  out 
national  leadership  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 606.  of  which  50  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  in  such  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  program  described  in  section  606(b). 

SEC.  603.  EUGIBLE  APPUCANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part,  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  demonstrate  in  the  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  604(a)  that  such  agen- 
cy— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  between 
the  ages  5  to  18,  inclusive: 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court: 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the  courts: 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspension  of  students 
from  school: 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools:  or 

(F)  victimi::ation  of  youth  by  i>iolence.  crime, 
or  other  forms  of  abuse:  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and  dis- 
cipline problems,  as  indicated  by  other  appro- 
priate data. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  a  local 
educational  agency  that — 

(1)  receives  assistance  under  section  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  meets  the  criteria  described  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii)  of  section  1006(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act:  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  that  assures  a 
strong  local  commitment  to  the  projects  or  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part,  such  as— 

(A)  the  formation  of  partnerships  among  the 
local  educational  agency,  a  community -based 
organization,  a  nonprofit  organization  with  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  or  expertise  in  de- 
veloping education  programs  or  providing  edu- 
cational services  to  students  or  the  public,  a 
local  law  enforcement  agency,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof:  and 

(B)  a  high  level  of  youth  participation  in  such 
projects  or  activities. 

(c)  DEFINITtONS.—For  the  purpose  of  this 
part— 

(1)  the  term  'local  educational  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

SEC.  604.  APPUCATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— In  order  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part,  a  local  educational  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
that  includes — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  community  to 
be  served  by  the  grant: 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has  writ- 
ten policies  regarding  school  safety,  student  dis- 
cipline, and  the  appropriate  handling  of  violent 
or  disruptive  acts: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  projects  and 
activities  to  be  carried  out  with  grant  funds, 
and  how  these  projects  and  activities  will  help 
to  reduce  the  current  violence  and  crime  prob- 
lems in  such  schools  and  communities: 

(4)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
an  explanation  of  how  projects  and  activities 
assisted  under  this  part  will  be  coordinated  with 
and  support  such  agency's  comprehensive  local 
improvement  plan  prepared  under  that  Act: 

(5)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include  fac- 
ulty, parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  each  committee  will  assist  in  assess- 


ing that  school's  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems as  well  as  in  designing  appropriate  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  practices  to  address  those 
problems: 

(6)  the  applicant 's  plan  for  collecting  baseline 
and  future  data,  by  individual  schools,  to  mon- 
itor violence  and  discipline  problems  and  to 
measure  such  applicant's  progress  in  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  part: 

(7)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  sup- 
plant State  and  local  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  applicant  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part: 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to,  the  Sec- 
retary in  gathering  statistics  and  other  data  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  part  or  the  extent  of  school  violence 
and  discipline  problems  throughout  the  Nation: 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  a  written  policy  that  prohibits  sex- 
ual contact  between  school  personnel  and  a  stu- 
dent: and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(b)  PLAN.— In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  part  for  a  second  year,  a  grantee  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive,  long-term, 
school  safety  plan  for  reducing  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems.  Such 
plan  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  preven- 
tion efforts  with  education,  law-enforcement, 
judicial,  health,  social  service,  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations  serving  the 
community:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  that  the  grantee  receives  funds 
under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  grantee's  comprehensive 
plan  under  this  subsection  is  consistent  with 
and  supports  its  comprehensive  local  improve- 
ment plan  prepared  under  that  Act,  if  such  ex- 
planation differs  from  that  provided  in  the 
grantee's  application  under  that  Act. 

SEC.  605.  USB  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  local  educational  agency 
shall  use  grant  funds  received  under  this  part 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  violence 
and  discipline  problems,  including  coordinating 
needs  assessment  activities  and  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vio- 
lence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  policies, 
practices,  and  facilities  to  determine  what 
changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  prevent  vio- 
lence and  promote  safety  and  discipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  addressing  and  preventing  school 
violence  and  discipline  problems  through  the  in- 
volvement and  coordination  of  school  programs 
with  other  education,  law-enforcement,  judicial, 
health,  social  service,  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  organizations. 

(D)  Training  school  personnel  in  programs  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  in  addressing  vio- 
lence, including  violence  prevention,  conflict 
resolution,  anger  management,  peer  mediation, 
and  identification  of  high-risk  youth. 

(E)  Community  education  programs,  including 
video-  and  technology-based  projects,  informing 
parents,  businesses,  local  government,  the  media 
and  other  appropriate  entities  about— 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency 's  plan  to  pro- 
mote school  safety  and  reduce  and  prevent 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems:  and 

(ii)  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce  or 


prevent  school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
with  related  efforts  of  education,  law-enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities,  including — 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  develop- 
ment for  students,  teachers,  aides,  other  school 
personnel,  and  parents: 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion  and 
suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  violent  or 
anti-social  behavior: 

(Hi)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  medi- 
ation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts:  or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may  in- 
clude cultural,  recreational,  and  educational 
and  instructional  activities. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  regarding 
the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons  and  the 
consequences  of  their  use. 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  innovative 
curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools  and 
training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or  violent 
behavior  if  such  behavior  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through  such 
measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free  School 
Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement,  and  neigh- 
borhood patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Minor  remodeling  to  promote  security  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  removing 
lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and  upgrading 
locks. 

(M)  Acquiring  and  installing  metal  detectors 
and  hiring  security  personnel. 

(N)  Reimbursing  law  enforcement  authorities 
for  their  personnel  who  participate  in  school  vi- 
olence prevention  activities. 

(O)  Evaluating  projects  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  part. 

(P)  The  cost  of  administering  projects  or  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part. 

(Q)  Other  projects  or  activities  that  meet  the 
purpose  of  this  part. 

(2)  Limitation.— A  local  educational  agency 
may  use  not  more  than — 

(A)  a  total  of  10  percent  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for  ac- 
tivities described  in  subparagraphs  (J),  (L),  (M), 
and  (N)  of  paragraph  (1):  and 

(B)  5  percent  of  grant  funds  received  under 
this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (P)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Prohibition.— A  local  educational  agency 
may  not  use  grant  funds  received  under  this 
part  for  construction. 

SEC.  606.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  reserved  under  section  602(b)(2)  to  con- 
duct national  leadership  activities  such  as  re- 
search, program  development  and  evaluation, 
data  collection,  public  awareness  activities, 
training  and  technical  assistance,  dissemination 
(through  appropriate  research  entities  assisted 
by  the  Department  of  Education)  of  information 
on  successful  projects,  activities,  and  strategies 
developed  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  peer  review 
of  applications  under  this  part.  The  Secretary 
may  carry  out  such  activities  directly,  through 
interagency  agreements,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements. 

(b)  National  Model  City.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  na- 
tional model  city  and  shall  provide  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  602(b)(2)  in  each 
fiscal  year  to  a  local  educational  agency  serving 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  enable  such  agency  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  address  school  and  youth 
violence. 


SEC.   607.   NATIONAL   COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
STATISTICS  SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  406(h)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(h)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vi),  by  striking  "and"  after  the 
semicolon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (vii)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(viii)  school  safety  policy,  and  statistics  on 
the  incidents  of  school  violence:  and". 
SEC.  608.   COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

The  Attorney  General,  through  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
shall  coordinate  the  programs  and  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  with  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  departments  and  of- 
fices represented  within  the  Council  that  pro- 
vide assistance  under  other  law  for  purposes 
that  are  similar  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in 
order  to  avoid  redundancy  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral assistance,  research,  and  programs  for 
youth  violence  prevention. 

SEC.  609.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  part  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

PART  B— STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVmES 

TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
SBC.    621.    STATE    LEADERSHIP    ACTTVITIES    TO 
PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be  cited 
as  the  "State  Leadership  Activities  to  Promote 
Safe  Schools  Act". 

(b)  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
from  allocations  under  subsection  (c)  to  enable 
such  agencies  to  carry  out  the  authorized  activi- 
ties described  in  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Allocation.— Each  State  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (f)  for  such 
year  as  the  amount  such  State  educational 
agency  receives  pursuant  to  section  1006  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  al- 
located to  all  such  agencies  in  all  States  having 
applications  approved  under  subsection  (d)  for 
such  year,  except  that  no  State  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000  for  such  year. 

(d)  APPLICATION.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought: 

(2)  contain  a  statement  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  goals  and  objectives  for  vio- 
lence prevention  and  a  description  of  the  proce- 
dures to  be  used  for  assessing  and  publicly  re- 
porting progress  toward  meeting  those  goals  and 
objectives:  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  coordinate  such  agency's 
activities  under  this  section  with  the  violence 
prevention  efforts  of  other  State  agencies. 

(e)  Use  of  Funds.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used — 

(1)  to  support  a  statewide  resource  coordina- 
tor: 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  both 
rural  and  urban  local  school  districts: 

(3)  to  disseminate  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  schools  information  on  successful 
school    violence    prevention    programs    funded 
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through    Federal,    State,    local    and    private 
sources: 

(4)  to  make  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  teacher  training  and  parent  and  stu- 
dent awareness  programs,  which  training  and 
programs  may  be  provided  through  video  or 
other  lelecommunicatioris  approaches: 

(5)  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  other  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  funds  available  to  carry 
out  the  activities  assisted  under  this  section: 
and 

(6)  for  other  activities  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  VII— MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Midnight  Bas- 
ketball League  Training  and  Partnership  Act". 
SEC.   702.  GRANTS  FOR  MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE    TRAINING   AND   PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 
Section  520  of  the  Cranston-Gomalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C.   11903a)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  inserting  "AND 
ASSISTED"  after  'PUBU'C": 

(2)  in  the  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "Public  Housing"  before 
"Youth":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(I)  Midnight  Basketball  League  Training 
AND  Partnership  Prograihs.- 

"(1)  authority.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  make  grants,  to 
the  extent  that  amounts  are  approved  in  appro- 
priations Acts  under  paragraph  (13),  to — 

"(A)  eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities  in 
carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams meeting  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4):  and 

"(B)  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  eligible  entities  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  such  midnight  basketball 
league  programs. 

"(2)  ELIGIBLE  ENTITIES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  be  made 
only  to  the  following  eligible  entities: 

"(i)  Entities  eligible  under  subsection  (b)  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"(ii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  or  other  edu- 
cational services. 

"(Hi)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  feder- 
ally assisted  low-income  housing. 

"(B)  Prohibition  on  second  grants.— a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be  made 
to  an  eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has  previously 
received  a  grant  under  such  paragraph,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  exempt  an  eligible  advi- 
sory entity  from  the  prohibition  under  this  sub- 
paragraph in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

"(3)  Use  of  grant  A.»ouNTS.—Any  eligible 
entity  that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  may  use  such  amounts  only — 

"(A)  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  program  under  paragraph  (4): 

"(B)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and  staff 
of  the  program: 

"(C)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, except  that  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
grant  amount  may  be  used  for  such  administra- 
tive costs:  and 

"(D)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (4)(1). 

"(4)  Program  requirements.— Each  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
gram as  follows: 


"(A)  The  program  shall  establish  a  basketball 
league  of  not  less  than  8  teams  having  10  play- 
ers each. 

"(B)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players  in 
the  basketball  league  shall  be  residents  of  feder- 
ally assisted  low-income  housing  or  members  of 
low-income  families  (as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(b)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937). 

"(C)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to  serve 
primarily  youths  and  young  adults  from  a 
neighborhood  or  community  whose  population 
has  not  less  than  2  of  the  following  characteris- 
tics (in  comparison  with  national  averages): 

"(i)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

"(ii)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed  by 
youths  or  young  adults. 

"(Hi)  A  high  incidence  of  persons  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  or  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases. 

"(iv)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a  high 
birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

"(v)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths 
and  young  adults. 

"(vi)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

"(D)  The  program  shall  require  each  player  in 
the  league  to  attend  employment  counseling,  job 
training,  and  other  educational  classes  provided 
under  the  program,  which  shall  be  held  imme- 
diately following  the  conclusion  of  league  bas- 
ketball games  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  games 
and  at  other  specified  times. 

"(E)  The  program  shall  seri'e  only  youths  and 
young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need  for  such 
counseling,  training,  and  education  provided  by 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  criteria  for 
demonstrating  need,  which  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

"(F)  The  majority  of  the  basketball  games  of 
the  league  shall  be  held  between  the  hours  of 
10:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  at  a  location  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(G)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for 
each  team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors 
shall  be  private  individuals  or  businesses  m  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the  pro- 
gram who  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
program  and  participate  in  or  supplement  the 
employment,  job  training,  and  educational  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  players  under  the  program 
with  additional  training  or  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

"(H)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  paragraph  (9). 

"(J)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  receive  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  eligible  advisory  entities  re- 
ceiving grants  under  paragraph  (8). 

"(5)  Grant  amount  limitations.— 

"(A)  Private  contributions.— The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (I)(A) 
to  an  eligible  entity  that  applies  for  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (6)  unless  the  applicant  entity 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the  entity  will 
supplement  the  grant  amounts  with  amounts  of 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that  amounts 
from  the  grant  are  disbursed  (under  subpara- 
graph (E)).  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  not 
less  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  midnight  basketball  league  program. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  that  amounts 
from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball 
league  program. 

"(B)  No.\-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources'  includes  amounts  from  nonprofit 
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organizations,  public  housing  agencies.  States, 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  Indian 
housing  authorities,  private  contributions,  any 
salary  paid  to  staff  (other  than  from  grant 
amounts  under  paragraph  (1)(A))  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  eligible  entity,  in-kind  con- 
tributions to  carry  out  the  program  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee),  the  value  of  any  do- 
nated rnalerial.  equipment,  or  building,  the 
value  of  any  lease  on  a  building,  the  value  of 
any  utilities  provided,  and  the  value  of  any  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteers  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  the  eligible  entity. 

"(C)  Prohibition  on  substitution  of 
FUNDS. — Grant  amounts  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
and  amounts  provided  by  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  to  supplement  grant 
amounts  may  not  be  used  to  replace  other  public 
funds  previously  used,  or  designated  for  use. 
under  this  section. 

"(D)  Maximum  and  minimum  grant 
amounts.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  any 
single  eligible  entity  in  an  amount  less  than 
iSS.OOO  or  exceeding  S130.000.  except  as  provided 
in  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  Exception  for  large  leagues.— In  the 
case  of  a  league  having  more  than  80  players,  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  exceed 
S130.000.  but  may  not  exceed  the  amount  equal 
to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  mid- 
night basketball  league  program. 

"(E)  Disbursement.— Amounts  provided 
under  a  grant  under  paragraph  (I)(A)  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the 
grant  over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  entity  is  selected  to  receive  the 
grant,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5-year 
period.  23  percent  of  the  total  grant  amount 
shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5-year 
period.  18  percent  of  the  total  grant  amount 
shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(6)  applications.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (I)(A).  an  eligible  entity 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  in 
the  form  and  manner  required  by  the  Secretary 
(after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee), which  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basketball 
league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  entity, 
including  a  description  of  the  employment  coun- 
seling, job  training,  and  other  educational  serv- 
ices to  be  provided: 

"(B)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  provid- 
ers to  provide  training  and  counseling  services 
required  under  paragraph  (4)  and  a  description 
of  such  service  providers: 

"(C)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  facili- 
ties for  basketball  games  and  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  educational  services  required  under 
paragraph  (4)  and  a  description  of  the  facilities: 
"(D)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from  the 
community  served  by  the  program  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  sponsoring,  or  have  made 
commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team  in  the  midnight 
basketball  league:  and 

"(E)  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity served  by  the  program  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (4)(C). 

"(7)  Selection.— The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall  select 
eligible  entities  that  have  submitted  applications 
under  paragraph  (6)  to  receive  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(A).  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  for  selection  of  applicants  to  receive 
such  grants.  The  criteria  shall  include  a  pref- 
erence for  selection  of  eligible  entities  carrying 
out  midnight  basketball  league  programs  m  sub- 
urban and  rural  areas. 


"(8)  Technical  assistance  grants.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(A)  ELIGIBLE  ADVISORY  ENTITIES.— Technical 
assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to  entities 
that— 

"(i)  are  experienced  and  have  expertise  in  es- 
tablishing, operating,  or  administering  success- 
ful and  effective  programs  for  midnight  basket- 
ball and  employment,  job  training,  and  edu- 
cational services  similar  to  the  programs  under 
paragraph  (4):  and 

"(ii)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entities  regarding  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  such  programs. 

"(B)  USE.— Amounts  received  under  technical 
assistance  grants  shall  be  used  to  establish  cen- 
ters for  providing  technical  assistance  to  entities 
receiving  grants  under  paragraph  (l)(A)  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (a)  regarding  estab- 
lishment, operation,  and  administration  of  effec- 
tive and  successful  midnight  basketball  league 
programs  under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c)(3). 

"(C)  Number  and  amount.— To  the  extent 
that  amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts  under  paragraph  (13)(B)  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  technical  assist- 
ance grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  In  each  fis- 
cal year  that  such  amounts  are  available  the 
Secretary  shall  make  4  such  grants,  as  follows: 
"(i)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advisory 
entities  for  development  of  midnight  basketball 
league  programs  in  public  housing  projects. 

"(ii)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advi- 
sory entities  for  development  of  midnight  basket- 
ball league  programs  in  suburban  or  rural  areas. 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$25,000. 

"(9)  ADVISORY  committee.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
providing  grants  under  this  subsection.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  7  members,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Not  less  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  managing  or  administering  midnight 
basketball  programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  been  successful  and  effective.  Such 
individuals  may  not  be  involved  in  a  program 
assisted  under  this  subsection  or  a  member  or 
employee  of  an  eligible  advisory  entity  that  re- 
ceives a  technical  assistance  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

"(B)  A  representative  of  the  Center  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, who  is  involved  in  administering  the  grant 
program  for  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation model  projects  for  high  risk  youth  under 
section  509A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  290aa-8).  who  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(C)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(D)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  involved  in  issues  relating  to 
high-risk  youth. 

"(10)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  require 
each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)(.A)  and  each  eligible  advisory  en- 
tity receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph  (I)(B)  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  for  each  year  in  which 
grant  amounts  are  received  by  the  entity,  a  re- 
port describing  the  activities  carried  out  with 
such  amounts. 

"(11)  Study— To  the  extent  amounts  are  pro- 
vided under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (13)(C).  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant   to  one  entity  qualified  to  carry  out  a 
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study  under  this  paragraph.  The  entity  shall 
use  such  grant  amounts  to  carry  out  a  scientific 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  midnight  basketball 
league  programs  under  paragraph  (4)  of  eligible 
entities  receiving  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(A).  The  Secretary  shall  require  such  entity 
to  submit  a  report  describing  the  study  and  any 
conclusions  and  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  study  to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
paragraph  is  made. 

"(12)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section: 

"(A)  The  term  'Advisory  Committee'  means 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  under  para- 
graph (9). 

"(B)  The  term  'eligible  advisory  entity'  means 
an  entity  meeting  the  requirements  under  para- 
graph (8)(A). 

"(C)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  means  an  entity 
described  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(D)  The  term  'federally  assisted  low-income 
housing'  has  the  meaning  given  the  term  in  sec- 
tion 5126  of  the  Public  and  Assisted  Housing 
Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 
"(13)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 
"(A)    for    grants    under    paragraph    (1)(A). 
S2.650.000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995: 
"(B)  for   technical   assistance  grants   under 
paragraph    (1)(B).    $100,000   in   each    of  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995:  and 

"(C)  for  a  study  grant  under  paragraph  (II) 
$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  ". 

SEC.  703.  PUBUC  HOUSING  HIDNIGHT  BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE  PROGRAMS. 
Section  520(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C 
I1903a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d).  a  grant 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any 
youth  sports  program  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  midnight  basketball  league  program 
under  subsection  (l)(4)  (not  including  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  subsection)  if  the  program 
serves  primarily  youths  and  young  adults  from 
the  public  housing  project  in  which  the  program 
assisted  by  the  grant  is  operated.". 

TITLE  VIU— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  CV 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 
SEC.  801.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help  local  com- 
munities achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year 
2000.  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined 
environment  conducive  to  learning,  by  strength- 
ening local  disciplinary  control. 

SEC.  802.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  violence  within  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  across  the  Nation  has  increased  dra- 
matically during  the  past  decade: 

(2)  almost  3.000,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
school  campuses  every  year,  with  16.000  crimes 
occurring  per  school  day  or  one  crime  occurring 
every  6  seconds: 

(3)  20  percent  of  teachers  in  schools  have  re- 
ported being  threatened  with  violence  by  a  stu- 
dent: 

(4)  schools  are  being  asked  to  take  on  respon- 
sibilities that  society  as  a  whole  has  neglected, 
and  teachers  and  principals  are  being  forced  to 
referee  fights  rather  than  teach: 

(5)  over  two-thirds  of  public  school  teachers 
have  been  verbally  abused,  threatened  with  in- 
jury, or  physically  attacked: 

(6)  violent  or  criminal  behavior  by  students 
interferes  with  a  teacher's  ability  to  teach  in  a 


safe  environment   the  students  not  exhibiting 
such  behavior: 

(7)  40  percent  of  all  students  do  not  feel  safe 
in  school  and  50  percent  of  all  students  know 
someone  who  switched  schools  to  feel  safer: 

(8)  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who  leave 
the  teaching  profession  cite  discipline  problems 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  leaving  such  pro- 
fession: and 

(9)  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  contributes 
strongly  to  school  violence. 

SEC.  803.  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Local  Discipline  Control.— No  Federal 
law  or  regulation,  except  education  and  civil 
rights  laws  protecting  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, or  State  policy  implementing  such  a  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  from  developing  and  implementing  dis- 
ciplinary policies  and  action  with  respect  to 
criminal  or  violent  acts  of  students,  occurring 
on  school  premises,  in  order  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning. 

(b)  Shared  Information.— No  Federal  law  or 
regulation,  or  State  policy  implementing  such  a 
Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict  any 
local  educational  agency  or  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  from  requesting  and  receiving  in- 
formation from  a  State  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  regarding  a  conviction  or  juvenile  adju- 
dication, within  five  years  of  the  date  of  the  re- 
quest, or  a  pending  prosecution  for  a  violent  or 
weapons  offense,  of  a  student  who  is  attending 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  requesting  such  information. 

(c)  Parental  Responsibility.— It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  that  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  and 
parent  groups,  should  be  encouraged  to  enforce 
disciplinary  policies  with  respect  to  parents  of 
children  who  display  criminal  or  violent  behav- 
ior toward  teachers,  students,  other  persons,  or 
school  property. 

TITLE  IX— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  Act  of  1994". 
PART  A— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  911.  REPEAL. 

(a)  REPEAL.-^Section  405  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  209  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3419)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  such  functions  as 
set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  Act  of  1993"  after  "del- 
egate". 

SEC.   912.   OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  Purposes:  Composition:  Definitions.- 
(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  are  to — 

(A)  assess,  promote,  and  improve  the  quality 
and  equity  of  education  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  all  Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  the  highest  quality: 

(B)  provide  new  directions  for  federally  sup- 
ported research  and  development  activities  with 
a  view  toward  reform  in  the  Nation 's  school  sys- 
tems, achieving  the  National  Education  Goals 
and  affecting  national  policy  for  education: 

(C)  provide  leadership  in  the  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  educational  process: 

(D)  provide  leadership  in  advancing  the  prac- 
tice of  education  as  an  art.  science,  and  profes- 
sion: 

(E)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  statistics 
and  other  data  related  to  education  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  nations:  and 


(F)  make  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  the  field  of 
education  in  order  to  bring  research  directly  to 
the  classroom  to  improve  educational  practice. 

(2)  Composition.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Office  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

(i)  the  Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Re- 
search described  in  subparagraph  (B): 

(ii)  the  directorates  for  educational  research 
described  in  subsections  (c)  through  (h): 

(Hi)  the  regional  educational  laboratories  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (k): 

(iv)  the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform 
Assistance  described  in  subsection  (m): 

(v)  the  National  Education  Library  described 
in  subsection  (o): 

(vi)  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses  described  in  subsection  (p): 

(vii)  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, including  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress:  and 

(viii)  such  other  entities  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Office. 

(B)  Advisory  board  of  educational  re- 

SE.ARCH.- 

(i)  ADVISORY  board  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH.—The  Advisory  Board  of  Educational 
Research  shall  consist  of  9  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

(ii)  Qualifications.— 

(I)  IN  GENERAL.— The  persons  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  basis  of— 

(aa)  eminence  in  the  fields  of  basic  or  applied 
research,  or  dissemination  of  such  research:  or 

(bb)  established  records  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  educational  research  and  the  education 
professions,  including  practitioners. 

(II)  Consideration.— In  making  appointments 
under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  equitable  representation  of 
educational  researchers  who — 

(aa)  are  women: 

(bb)  represent  minority  groups:  or 
(cc)  are  classroom  teachers  with  research  ex- 
perience. 

(III)  Recommendations.— In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  any  recommendations  for 
an  appointment  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  a  variety  of  groups  with  promi- 
nence in  educational  research  and  development, 
including  the  National  Academy  of  Education 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(IV)  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  may  not 
serve  on  any  other  Department  of  Education  ad- 
visory board,  or  as  a  paid  consultant  of  such 
Department. 

(Hi)  Term.— (I)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  6  years, 
except  that  initial  appointments  shall  be  made 
to  ensure  staggered  terms,  with  one-third  of 
such  members'  terms  expiring  every  2  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the 
member's  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
person,  other  than  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  12 
consecutive  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  during  the  6-year  period  follow- 
ing such  twelfth  year. 

(II)  Prohibition  regarding  removal— The 
Secretary  shall  neither  remove  nor  encourage 
the  departure  of  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  appointed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
paragraph  before  the  expiration  of  such  mem- 
ber's term. 

(III)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  shall  select  a  Chairperson  from 
among  such  members. 


(IV)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(V)  Staff.— From  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (q)(l)(A). 
the  Advisory  Board,  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  shall  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment such  staff  as  may  be  necessary.  Such 
staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  assigned  at  the  direction  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board. 

(iv)  RESPONSIBILITIES.-The  Advisory  Board 
shall  provide  oversight  of  the  Office,  and  shall— 

(I)  advise  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  research 
and  development  effort: 

(II)  recommend  luays  for  strengthening  active 
partnerships  among  researchers,  educational 
practitioners,  librarians,  and  policymakers: 

(III)  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  inter- 
action and  collaboration  between  the  various 
program  offices  and  components: 

(IV)  solicit  advice  and  information  from  the 
educational  field,  to  define  research  needs  and 
suggestions  for  research  topics,  and  shall  in- 
volve educational  practitioners,  particularly 
teachers,  in  this  process: 

(V)  solicit  advice  from  practitioners,  policy- 
makers, and  researchers,  and  recommend  mis- 
sions for  the  national  research  centers  assisted 
under  this  section  by  identifying  topics  which 
require  long-term,  sustained,  systematic,  pro- 
grammatic, and  integrated  research  and  dissemi- 
nation efforts: 

(VI)  provide  recommendations  for  translating 
research  findings  into  workable,  adaptable  mod- 
els for  use  in  policy  and  in  practice  across  dif- 
ferent settings,  and  recommendatioris  for  other 
forms  of  dissemination: 

(VII)  provide  recommendations  for  creating 
incentives  to  draw  talented  young  people  into 
the  field  of  educational  research,  including 
scholars  from  disadvantaged  and  minority 
groups: 

(VIII)  provide  recommendations  for  new  stud- 
ies to  close  gaps  in  the  research  base: 

(IX)  evaluate  and  provide  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the 
quality  of  research  conducted  through  each  di- 
rectorate and  regional  educational  laboratory, 
the  relevance  of  the  research  topics,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  dissemination  of  each  direc- 
torate's and  laboratory's  activities: 

(X)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  for  research  programs  and 
activities  to  ensure  that  research  is  of  high  qual- 
ity and  free  from  partisan  political  influence: 
and 

(XI)  provide  recommendations  to  promote  co- 
ordination and  synthesis  of  research  among  di- 
rectorates. 

(V)  COMMITTEES  AND  REPORTS.— 

(I)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Advisory  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  from  among  its  members 
such  committees  as  the  Advisory  Board  deems 
necessary,  and  to  assign  to  committees  so  ap- 
pointed such  survey  and  advisory  functions  as 
the  Advisory  Board  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
the  Advisory  Board  in  exercising  its  powers  and 
functions  under  this  section. 

(II)  From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (q)(I),  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President,  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office,  and  on  education,  educational  re- 
search, national  indicators,  and  data-gathering 
in  general. 

(3)  DEFINITIONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Educational  Research  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(B)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educatiorial  Research 
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and  Improvement  established  by  section  202  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act: 

(C)  the  term  "development"  means  trans- 
formation or  adaptation  of  research  results  into 
usable  forms,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  educational  practice: 

(D)  the  term  "dissemination"  means  the  com- 
munication and  transfer  of  the  results  of  re- 
search and  proven  practice  in  forms  that  are 
understandable,  easily  accessible  and  usable  or 
adaptable  for  use  in  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational practice  by  teachers,  administrators,  li- 
brarians, other  practitioners,  researchers,  pol- 
icymakers, and  the  public: 

(E)  the  term  "education  research"  includes 
basic  and  applied  research,  inquiry  with  the 
purpose  of  applying  tested  knowledge  gained  to 
specific  educational  settings  and  problems,  de- 
velopment, planning,  surveys,  assessments,  eval- 
uations, investigations,  experiments,  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  field  of  education  and  other 
fields  relating  to  education: 

(F)  the  term  "field-initiated  research"  means 
education  research  in  which  topics  and  methods 
of  study  are  generated  by  investigators,  includ- 
ing teachers  and  other  practitioners,  not  by  the 
source  of  funding: 

(G)  the  term  "Indian  reservation"  means  a 
reservation,  as  such  term  is  defined  in — 

(i)  section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974  (25  U.S.C.  1452(d)):  or 

(ii)  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  ma  (25  U.S.C.  1903(10)): 

(H)  the  term  "Office",  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, means  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  established  by  section  209  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act: 
and 

(I)  the  term  "technical  assistance"  means  as- 
sistance in  identifying,  selecting,  or  designing 
solutions  based  on  research  to  address  edu- 
cational problems,  planning  and  design  that 
leads  to  adapting  research  knowledge  to  school 
practice,  training  to  implement  such  solutions, 
and  other  assistance  necessary  to  encourage 
adoption  or  application  of  research. 

(b)  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES.— 

(1)  Office.— In  fulfilling  its  purposes  under 
this  section,  the  Office  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  conduct  and  support  education-related  re- 
search actixnties.  including  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, development,  planning,  surveys,  assess- 
ments, evaluations,  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  of  national  significance: 

(B)  disseminate  the  findings  of  education  re- 
search, and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
apply  such  information  to  specific  school  prob- 
lems at  the  school  site: 

(C)  collect,  analyze,  and  dissemivnte  data  re- 
lated to  education,  and  to  library  and  informa- 
tion services: 

(D)  promote  the  use  of  knowledge  gained  from 
research  and  statistical  findings  in  schools, 
other  educational  institutions,  and  communities: 

(E)  provide  training  in  education  research: 
and 

(F)  promote  the  coordination  of  education  re- 
search and  research  support  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and  otherwise  assist  and  foster 
such  research. 

(2)  Open  competition.— All  grants,  contracts, 
and  cooperative  agreements  awarded  or  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
or  entered  into  through  a  process  of  open  com- 
petition and  peer  review  that  shall  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Federal  Register  or  other  publi- 
cation that  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  Assistant  secretary.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties and  programs  of  the  Office,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall — 

(i)  ensure  that  there  is  broad  and  regular  pub- 
lic and  professional  involvement  from  the  edu- 


cational field  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  Office's  activities,  including  establishing 
teacher  advisory  boards  for  any  program  office, 
program  or  project  of  the  Office  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  and  involving  In- 
dian and  Alaska  Native  researchers  and  edu- 
cators in  activities  that  relate  to  the  education 
of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people: 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  selection  of  research  topics 
and  the  administration  of  the  program  are  free 
from  partisan  political  influence: 

(Hi)  develop  directly,  or  through  grant  or  con- 
tract, standards  and  guidelines  for  research, 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  through  the 
Office: 

(iv)  establish  a  long-  and  short-term  research 
agenda  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Board:  and 

(v)  review  research  priorities  established  with- 
in each  directorate  and  promote  research  syn- 
theses across  the  directorates. 

(B)  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
offer  information  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  school 
boards,  and  schools,  including  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  ensure  that 
no  student  is — 

(i)  denied  access  to  the  same  rigorous,  chal- 
lenging curriculum  that  such  student's  peers  are 
offered:  or 

(ii)  grouped  or  otherwise  labeled  in  such  a 
way  that  may  impede  such  student's  achieve- 
ment. 

(C)  Long-term  agenda.— One  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  a  6-year  long-term  plan  for 
the  educational  research  agenda  for  the  Office. 
Upon  submission  of  such  report  and  every  2 
years  thereafter,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a 
progress  report  on  the  6-year  plan,  including  an 
assessment  of  the  success  or  failure  of  meeting 
the  components  of  the  6-year  plan,  proposed 
modifications  or  changes  to  the  6-year  plan,  and 
additions  to  the  6-year  plan. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  independent 
evaluations  of  the  programs  and  activities  car- 
ried out  through  the  Office  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  and  transmit  such  evaluations  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  in  order  to — 

(A)  evaluate — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office:  and 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  through  the  Office  over  time: 

(Hi)  the  impact  of  educational  research  on  in- 
struction at  the  school  level:  and 

(iv)  the  ability  of  the  Office  to  keep  research 
funding  free  from  partisan  political  interference: 

(B)  measure  the  success  of  educational  infor- 
mation dissemination: 

(C)  assess  the  usefulness  of  research  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  Office,  including 
products  disseminated  by  the  Office:  and 

(D)  provide  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  the  programs  of  the  Office. 

(5)  INTRADEPARTMENTAL    COORDINATION.— (A) 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  planning  and  co- 
operative research  and  development  throughout 
the  Department  of  Education. 

(B)  The  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 

(i)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  database 
on  all  Department  of  Education  funded  research 
and  improvement  efforts: 

(ii)  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  pro- 
gram offices  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  avoid  duplication: 

(Hi)  working  cooperatively  with  the  employees 
of  various  program  offices  with  the  Department 


of  Education  on  projects  of  common  interest  to 
avoid  duplication:  and 

(iv)  generally  increasing  communication 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
garding education  research. 

(c)  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search.— 

(1)  Requirements.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
establish  5  directorates  of  educational  research 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(B)  Director.— The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  Director  for  each  directorate.  Each 
such  Director  shall  be  a  leading  professional  in 
the  field  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  direc- 
torate. 

(C)  Research  syntheses.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  and  promote  research 
syntheses  across  the  directorates  in  early  child- 
hood, elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and 
higher  education,  and  .ihall  coordinate  research 
plans,  projects,  and  findings  across  the  direc- 
torates, placing  a  priority  on  synthesis  and  co- 
ordination between  the  directorates  described  in 
subsections  (d)  and  (e).  Each  Director  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  the  directorate,  and  shall 
work  together  to  promote  research  syntheses 
across  the  directorates. 

(2)  Duties.— Each  such  directorate  shall— 

(A)  carry  out  its  activities  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  public 
and  private  organizations,  institutions,  agencies 
or  individuals,  or  a  consortia  thereof: 

(B)  conduct  and  support  the  highest  quality 
basic  and  applied  research  in  early  childhood, 
elementary  and  secondary,  vocational  and  high- 
er education,  including  teacher  education, 
which  is  relevant  to  the  directorate: 

(C)  have  improved  student  learning  and 
achievement  as  its  primary  focus: 

(D)  promote  research  that  is  based  in  core 
content  areas: 

(E)  conduct  sustained  research  and  develop- 
ment on  improving  the  educational  achievement 
of  poor  and  minority  individuals  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  directorates'  work: 

(F)  serve  as  a  national  database  on  model  and 
demonstration  programs  which  have  particular 
application  to  the  activities  of  the  directorate, 
particularly  with  respect  to  model  programs  con- 
ducted by  businesses,  private,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  foundations: 

(G)  support,  plan,  implement,  and  operate  dis- 
semination activities  designed  to  bring  the  most 
effective  research  directly  into  classroom  prac- 
tice, school  organization  and  management, 
teacher  preparation  and  training,  and  libraries, 
and  to  the  extent  possible,  carry  out  dissemina- 
tion activities  through  the  use  of  technology: 

(H)  support  and  provide  research  information 
that  leads  to  policy  formation  for  State  legisla- 
tures. State  and  local  boards  of  education, 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  other  policy  and  governing  bodies,  to  assist 
such  entities  in  identifying  and  developing  ef- 
fective policies  to  promote  student  achievement 
and  school  improvement: 

(I)  coordinate  the  directorate's  activities  with 
the  activities  of  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories established  pursuant  to  subsection  (k)  and 
with  other  educational  service  organizations  in 
designing  the  directorate's  research  agenda  and 
projects  in  order  to  increase  the  responsiveness 
of  such  directorate  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
the  educational  field  and  to  bring  research  find- 
ings directly  into  schools  to  ensure  the  greatest 
access  at  the  local  level  to  the  latest  research  de- 
velopments: and 

(J)  provide  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  planning  and  coordinating  syntheses 
that  provide  research  knowledge  related  to  each 


level  of  the  education  system  (from  preschool  to 
higher  education)  to  increase  understanding  of 
student  performance  across  different  edu- 
cational levels. 

(3)  Reservatio.ms.— 

(A)  Field-initiated  research.— Each  direc- 
torate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  available  to  such 
directorate  to  conduct  field-initiated  research. 

(B)  National  research  centers.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  available  to 
such  directorate  to'  award  grants  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
public  agencies,  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, for  the  support  of  long-term  national  re- 
search centers  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  for  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4),  except 
that  no  such  center  shall  receive  such  a  grant  or 
contract  for  less  than  $1,100,000  for  such  fiscal 
year.  Each  such  center  shall  engage  in  research, 
development  and  dissemination  involving  topics 
relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  directorate  sup- 
porting such  center. 

(C)  Special  rule.-No  research  and  develop- 
ment center  supported  by  the  Office  and  operat- 
ing on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  by  reason  of  receipt  of  such 
support  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  other  assist- 
ance from  the  Office  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  National  research  centers.— 

(A)  DURATION.— The  grants  or  contracts 
awarded  or  entered  into  to  support  national  re- 
search centers  described  in  paragraph  (3)(B) 
shall  be  awarded  or  entered  into  for  a  period  of 
at  least  5  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  5  years  after  periodic  review  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(B)  Review.— All  applications  to  establish  a 
national  research  center  shall  be  reviewed  by 
independent  experts  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  developed  by  the  Office  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)(2)(B)(iv)(X)  and 
(b)(3)(A)(iii).  Such  standards  and  guidelines 
shall  include— 

(i)  whether  applicants  have  assembled  a  group 
of  high  quality  researchers  sufficient  to  achieve 
the  mission  of  the  center: 

(ii)  whether  the  proposed  organizational 
structure  and  arrangements  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center: 

(Hi)  whether  there  is  a  substantial  staff  com- 
mitment to  the  work  of  the  center: 

(iv)  whether  the  directors  and  support  staff 
are  full-time  employees,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable: 

(V)  review  of  the  contributions  of  the  appli- 
cant's primary  researchers  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  such  primary 
researchers'  experiences  and  expertise  in  the 
context  of  the  proposed  center  activities,  and  the 
adequacy  of  such  primary  researchers'  time 
commitments  to  achievement  of  the  mission  of 
the  center:  and 

(vi)  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  edu- 
cation research  will  be  disseminated  for  further 
use. 

(5)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  devel- 
oped by  each  directorate  in  the  Federal  Register 
every  2  years,  not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  60  days  for 
public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(d)  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum. 
Instruction,  and  Assessment.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  the  Na- 
tional Directorate  on  Curriculum.  Instruction, 
and  Assessment.  The  directorate  established 
under  this  subsection  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  on — 

(1)  methods  to  improve  student  achievement  at 
all  educational  levels  in  core  content  areas: 

(2)  methods  to  improve  the  process  of  reading, 
the  craft  of  writing,  the  growth  of  reasoning 


skills,  and  the  development  of  information-find- 
ing skills: 

(3)  enabling  students  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills: 

(4)  methods  to  teach  effectively  all  students  in 
mixed-ability  classrooms: 

(5)  developing,  identifying,  or  evaluating  new 
educational  assessments,  including  perform- 
ance-based and  portfolio  assessments  which 
demonstrate  skill  and  a  command  of  knowledge: 

(6)  standards  for  what  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do.  particularly  standards  of  de- 
sired performance  set  at  internationally  com- 
petitive levels: 

(7)  the  use  of  testing  in  the  classroom  and  its 
impact  on  improving  student  achievement,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  how  testing  affects  what 
is  taught: 

(8)  test  bias  as  such  bias  affects  historically 
underserved  girls,  women,  and  minority  popu- 
lations: 

(9)  test  security,  accountability,  validity,  reli- 
ability and  objectivity: 

(10)  relevant  teacher  training  and  instruction 
in  giving  a  test,  scoring  a  test  and  in  the  use  of 
test  results  to  improve  student  achievement: 

(11)  curriculum  development  designed  to  meet 
challenging  standards,  including  State  efforts  to 
develop  such  curriculum: 

(12)  the  need  for,  and  methods  of  delivering, 
teacher  education,  development,  and  inservice 
training: 

(13)  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment 
in  vocational  education  and  school-to-work 
transition: 

(14)  educational  methods  and  activities  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  molence  in  schools: 

(15)  the  use  of  technology  in  learning,  teach- 
ing, and  testing: 

(16)  methods  of  involving  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren's education  and  ways  to  involve  business, 
industry,  and  other  community  partners  in  pro- 
moting excellence  in  schools:  and 

(17)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the 
directorate. 

(e)  National  Directorate  on  the  Edu- 
cational Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved Populations.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  e.<itablish  and  operate  a  National 
Directorate  on  the  Educational  Achievement  of 
Historically  Underserved  Populations,  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  shall  be  closely  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  directorate  described  in  sub- 
section (d).  The  directorate  established  under 
this  subsection  is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on — 

(1)  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities 
afforded  historically  underserved  populations, 
including  minority  students,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, economically  disadvantaged  students, 
girls,  women,  limited-English  proficient  stu- 
dents, and  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students, 
particularly  the  quality  of  educational  opportu- 
nities afforded  such  populations  in  highly  con- 
centrated urban  areas  and  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas: 

(2)  effective  institutional  practices  for  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  such  groups: 

(3)  methods  for  overcoming  the  barriers  to 
learning  that  may  impede  student  achievement: 

(4)  innovative  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  methods  to  help  the  histori- 
cally underserved  meet  challenging  standards: 

(5)  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  achievement  of  the 
historically  underserved: 

(6)  the  means  by  which  parents,  community 
resources  and  institutions  (including  cultural 
institutions)  can  be  utilized  to  support  and  im- 
prove the  achievement  of  at-risk  students: 

(7)  methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  not  only  in  schools  funded  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also  in  public  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  schools  located  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations,  including — 

(A)  research  on  mechanisms  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  tribal  departments  of  education 
that  assume  responsibility  for  all  education  pro- 
grams of  State  educational  agencies  operating 
on  an  Indian  reservation  and  all  education  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  an  Indian  reservation: 

(B)  research  on  the  development  of  culturally 
appropriate  curriculum  for  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  students,  including  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  culture,  language,  ge- 
ography, history  and  social  studies,  and  grad- 
uation requirements  related  to  such  curriculum: 

(C)  research  on  methods  for  recruiting,  train- 
ing and  retraining  qualified  teachers  from 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  commu- 
nities, including  research  to  promote  fiexibility 
in  the  criteria  for  certification  of  such  teachers: 

(D)  research  on  techniques  for  improving  the 
educational  achievement  of  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  students,  including  meth- 
odologies to  reduce  dropout  rates  and  increase 
graduation  by  such  students:  and 

(E)  research  concerning  the  performance  by 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  of 
limited- English  proficiency  on  standardized 
achievement  tests,  and  related  factors:  and 

(8)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the 
directorate. 

(f)  National  Directorate  on  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  the 
National  Directorate  on  Early  Childhood  Devel- 
opment and  Education,  which  shall  have  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  families  and  communities  as 
families  and  communities  relate  to  early  child- 
hood education.  The  directorate  established 
under  this  subsection  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  on— 

(1)  effective  teaching  and  learning  methods, 
and  curriculum: 

(2)  instruction  that  considers  the  cultural  ex- 
periences of  children: 

(3)  access  to  current  rruiterials  in  libraries: 

(4)  family  literacy  and  parental  involvement 
in  student  learning: 

(5)  the  impact  that  outside  influences  have  on 
learning,  including  television,  and  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse: 

(6)  methods  for  integrating  learning  in  set- 
tings other  than  the  classroom,  particularly 
within  families  and  communities: 

(7)  teacher  training: 

(8)  readiness  to  learn,  including  topics  such  as 
prenatal  care,  nutrition,  and  health  services: 

(9)  the  use  of  technology,  including  methods 
to  help  parents  instruct  their  children:  and 

(10)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the 
directorate. 

(g)  National  Directorate  on  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Educational  Governance,  Fi- 
nance, Policymaking,  and  Management —The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  a 
National  Directorate  on  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educational  Governance.  Finance.  Pol- 
icymaking, and  Management.  The  directorate 
established  under  this  subsection  is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  on— 

(1)  the  relationship  among  finance,  organiza- 
tion, and  management,  and  educational  produc- 
tivity, particularly  with  respect  to  student 
achievement  across  educational  levels  and  core 
content  areas: 

(2)  school-based  rruinagement.  shared  decision- 
making  and  other  innovative  school  structures, 
and  State  and  local  reforms  and  educational 
policies,  which  show  promise  for  improving  stu- 
dent achievement: 

(3)  innoixitive  school  design,  including  length- 
ening the  school  day  and  the  school  year,  reduc- 
ing class  size  and  building  professional  develop- 
ment into  the  weekly  school  schedule  and,  as 
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appropriate,  conducting  such  further  research 
as  may  be  recommended  or  suggested  by  the  re- 
port issued  by  the  National  Education  Commis- 
sion on  Time  and  Learning  pursuant  to  section 
443  of  the  General  Education  Provisioris  Act: 

(4)  the  social  organization  of  schooling  and 
the  inner-workings  of  schooling: 

(5)  policy  decisions  at  all  levels  and  the  impact 
of  such  decisions  on  school  achievement  and 
other  student  outcomes: 

(S)  effective  approaches  to  organising  learn- 
ing: 

(7)  effective  ways  of  grouping  students  for 
learning  so  that  a  student  is  not  labeled  or  stig- 
matized  in  ways  that  may  impede  such  student's 
achievement: 

(8)  the  amount  of  dollars  allocated  for  edu- 
cation that  are  actually  spent  on  classroom  in- 
struction: 

(9)  the  organisation,  structure,  and  finance  of 
vocational  education: 

(10)  disparity  in  school  financing  among 
Stales,  school  districts,  and  schools  funded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(11)  the  use  of  technology  in  areas  such  as  as- 
sisting in  school-based  management  or  amelio- 
rating the  effects  of  disparity  in  school  financ- 
ing among  States,  school  districts,  and  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(12)  approaches  to  systemic  reforms  involving 
the  coordination  of  multiple  policies  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  of  government  to  pro- 
mote higher  levels  of  student  achievement: 

(13)  the  special  adult  education  needs  of  his- 
torically underserved  and  minority  populations: 

(14)  the  involvement  of  parents  and  families  in 
the  management  and  governance  of  schools  and 
the  education  of  their  children:  and 

(15)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the 
directorate. 

(h)  National  Directorate  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning  — 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and  op- 
erate a  National  Directorate  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning.  The  di- 
rectorate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorised  to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  learning  and  performance  of  adults,  and 
policies  and  methods  for  improving  learning  in 
contexts  that  include  school-to-work,  worker  re- 
training, and  second-language  acquisition: 

(2)  the  most  effective  training  methods  for 
adults  to  upgrade  education  and  vocational 
skills: 

(3)  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  higher  education  and  grad- 
uate school,  in  the  context  of  lifelong  learning 
and  information-finding  skills: 

(4)  adult  literacy  and  effective  methods,  in- 
cluding technology,  to  eliminate  illiteracy: 

(5)  preparing  students  for  a  lifetime  of  work, 
the  ability  to  adapt  through  retraining  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  work  force  and  the  ability 
to  learn  new  tasks: 

(6)  the  use  of  technology  to  develop  and  de- 
liver effective  training  methods  for  adults  to  up- 
grade their  education  and  their  vocational 
skills:  and 

(7)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the 
directorate. 

(i)  Perso.wel.— 

(1)  In  general. —The  Assistant  Secretary  may 
appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  governing  appointment  in  the  competitive 
service)  and  may  compensate  (without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates)  such  sci- 
entific or  professional  employees  of  the  Office  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Office.  Such  em- 
ployees shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  number 
of  full-time,   regular  scientific  or  professional 


employees  of  the  Office.  The  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  such  employees  may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-15  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Reappointment.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
may  reappoint  employees  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  upon  presentation  of  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing justification  of  need,  for  1  additional 
term  not  to  exceed  3  years.  All  such  employees 
shall  work  on  activities  of  the  Office  and  shall 
not  be  reassigned  to  other  duties  outside  the  Of- 
fice during  their  term. 

(})  Selection  procedures  and  Fellow- 
ships.— 

(1)  Selection  procedures.— When  making 
competitive  awards  under  this  section,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall— 

(A)  solicit  recommendations  and  advice  re- 
garding research  priorities,  opportunities,  and 
strategies  from  qualified  experts,  such  as  edu- 
cation professionals  and  policymakers,  librar- 
ians, personnel  of  the  regional  educational  lab- 
oratories described  in  subsection  (k)  and  of  the 
research  and  development  centers  assisted  under 
this  section,  and  the  Advisory  Board,  as  well  as 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic: 

(B)  employ  suitable  selection  procedures  using 
the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer  review 
providing  an  appropriate  balance  between  ex- 
pertise in  research  and  practice  for  all  proposals 
so  that  technical  research  merit  is  judged  by  re- 
search experts  and  programmatic  relevance  is 
judged  by  program  experts,  except  where  such 
peer  review  procedures  are  clearly  inappropriate 
given  such  factors  as  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  or  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation:  and 

(C)  determine  that  the  activities  assisted  will 
be  conducted  efficiently,  will  be  of  high  quality, 
and  will  meet  priority  research  and  development 
needs  under  this  section. 

(2)  Fellowships.— 

(A)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  for  the 
awarding  of  research  fellowships  under  this 
paragraph  in  the  Federal  Register  every  2  years, 
not  later  than  October  I  of  each  year,  and  shall 
allow  a  period  of  60  days  for  public  comments 
and  suggestions. 

(B)  Competition.— Prior  to  awarding  a  fel- 
lowship under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  invite  applicants  to  compete  for 
such  fellowships  through  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(C)  Authority. — From  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection  (q)(l). 
the  Assistant  Secretary  may  establish  and  main- 
tain research  fellowships  in  the  Office,  for 
scholars,  researchers,  policymakers,  education 
practitioners,  librarians,  and  statisticians  en- 
gaged in  the  use,  collection,  and  dissemination 
of  information  about  education  and  educational 
research.  Subject  to  regulations  published  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  fellowships  may  include 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  provided  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(k)  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
FOR  Research,  Dissemination,  and  Technical 
Assistance.— 

(1)  Authority.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  support  at 
least  10  but  not  more  than  20  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  by  public  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organisations. 

(B)  Special  rule.— In  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  subsection  (q)(2)  exceeds 
$38,000,000.  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  use  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $38,000,000  to  support  a  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  serving  a  region 


not  in  existence  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  such  amount  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

(C)  Priority.— The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  supporting  a  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  that  involves  the  combina- 
tion or  subdivision  of  a  region  or  regions,  such 
that  States  within  a  region  in  existence  on  the 
day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  be  combined  with  States  in  another  such  re- 
gion to  form  a  new  region  so  long  as  such  com- 
bination does  not  result  in  any  region  in  exist- 
ence on  such  date  permanently  becoming  part  of 
a  larger  region,  nor  of  any  such  region  perma- 
nently subsuming  another  region. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "regional  educational  labora- 
tory" means  a  public  agency  or  institution  or  a 
private  nonprofit  organisation  that — 

(A)  serves  the  education  improvement  needs  in 
a  geographic  region  of  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  advances  the  National  Education  Goals. 

(3)  Duties.— Each  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A)  have  as  its  central  mission  and  primary 
function — 

(i)  to  develop  and  disseminate  educational  re- 
search products  and  processes  to  schools,  teach- 
ers, local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  librarians,  and  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and 

(ii)  through  such  development  and  dissemina- 
tion and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance,  to 
help  all  students  learn  to  challenging  standards: 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  school  boards, 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
State  boards  of  education,  schools,  and  librar- 
ians in  accordance  with  the  prioritisation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)(B)(vi)  and  needs  relat- 
ed to  standard-driven  education  reform: 

(C)  facilitate  school  restructuring  at  the  indi- 
vidual school  level,  including  technical  assist- 
ance for  adapting  model  demonstration  grant 
programs  to  each  school: 

(D)  serve  the  educational  development  needs 
of  the  region  by  providing  education  research  in 
usable  forms  in  order  to  promote  school  improve- 
ment and  academic  achievement  and  to  correct 
educational  deficiencies: 

(E)  develop  a  plan  for  identifying  and  serving 
the  needs  of  the  region  by  conducting  a  continu- 
ing survey  of  the  educational  needs,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses  within  the  region,  including  a 
process  of  open  hearings  to  solicit  the  views  of 
schools,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  local 
educational  agencies,  librarians,  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  region: 

(F)  use  applied  educational  research  to  assist 
in  solving  site-specific  problems  and  to  assist  in 
development  activities: 

(G)  conduct  applied  research  projects  designed 
to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  the  region  only 
in  the  event  that  such  quality  applied  research 
does  not  exist  as  determined  by  the  regional 
education  laboratory  or  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation: 

(H)  facilitate  communication  between  edu- 
cational experts,  school  officials,  and  teachers, 
parents,  and  librarians,  to  enable  such  individ- 
uals to  assist  schools  to  develop  a  plan  to  meet 
the  National  Education  Goals: 

(I)  bring  teams  of  experts  together  to  develop 
and  implement  school  improvement  plans  and 
strategies: 

(J)  provide  training  in — 

(i)  the  field  of  education  research  and  related 
areas: 

(ii)  the  use  of  new  educational  methods:  and 

(Hi)  the  use  of  information-finding  methods, 
practices,  techniques,  and  products  developed  in 
connection  with  such  training  for  which  the  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  may  support  in- 
ternships and  fellowships  and  provide  stipends: 


(K)  coordinate  such  laboratory's  activities 
unth  the  directorates  assisted  under  this  section 
in  designing  such  laboratory's  services  and 
projects,  in  order  to — 

(i)  maximise  the  use  of  research  conducted 
through  the  directorates  in  the  work  of  such 
laboratory: 

(ii)  keep  the  directorates  apprised  of  the  work 
of  the  regional  educational  laboratories  in  the 
field:  and 

(Hi)  inform  the  directorates  about  additional 
research  needs  identified  in  the  field: 

(L)  develop  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  library  agencies  in  the  region  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  plan  for  serving  the 
region: 

(M)  collaborate  and  coordinate  services  with 
other  technical  assistance  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education:  and 

(N)  cooperate  with  other  regional  laboratories 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  national  network 
that  addresses  national  education  problems. 

(4)  Governing  board.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  (3).  each  regional 
educational  laboratory  shall  operate  under  the 
direction  of  a  governing  board,  the  members  of 
which — 

(i)  are  representative  of  that  region:  and 
(ii)  include  teachers  and  education  research- 
ers. 

(B)  Duties. — Each  such  governing  board 
shall— 

(i)  determine,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section  and  in  consultation  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  the  mission  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory: 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory attains  and  maintains  a  high  level  of 
quality  in  its  work  and  products: 

(Hi)  establish  standards  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  has  strong  and  ef- 
fective governance,  organisation,  management, 
and  administration,  and  employs  qualified  staff: 

(iv)  direct  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
to  carry  out  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory's duties  in  a  manner  as  will  make  progress 
toward  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals 
and  reforming  schools  and  educational  systems: 

(v)  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational needs,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  with- 
in the  region,  including  a  process  of  open  hear- 
ings to  solicit  the  views  of  schools  and  teachers: 
and 

(vi)  prioritise  the  needs  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged urban  and  rural  areas  within  the 
region  and  ensure  that  such  needs  are  served  by 
the  regional  educational  laboratory. 

(5)  APPLICATION. — Each  entity  desiring  sup- 
port for  a  regional  educational  laboratory  shall 
submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  an  application 
that  contains  such  information  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  including  as- 
surances that  a  regional  educational  laboratory 
will  address  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (3). 

(6)  Additional  projects.— In  addition  to  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3),  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (q)(4).  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  a  regional  educational  labora- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  additional 
projects  to  enable  such  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  a-id  for  other  purposes. 

(7)  Special  rule.— No  regional  educational 
laboratory  shall,  by  reason  of  receipt  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  be  ineligible  to  receive 
any  other  assistance  from  the  Office  authorised 
by  law  or  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  activi- 
ties involving  international  projects  or  endeav- 
ors. 

(8)  Plan.— Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year, 
each  regional  educational  laboratory  shall  sub- 


mit to  the  Assistant  Secretary  a  plan  covering 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  in  which  such  lab- 
oratory's mission,  activities  and  scope  of  work 
are  described,  including  a  general  description 
of- 

(A)  the  plans  such  laboratory  expects  to  sub- 
mit in  the  4  succeeding  years:  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  how  well  such  laboratory 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region. 

(9)  Contract  duration.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory under  this  subsection  for  a  minimum  of 
5  years.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  re- 
competition  cycles  for  new  contracts  for  regional 
educational  laboratories  are  carried  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  expiration  of  the  laboratory 
contracts  is  consistent  with  the  reauthorisation 
cycle. 

(10)  Review.— The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
review  the  work  of  each  regional  educational 
laboratory  in  the  third  year  that  such  labora- 
tory receives  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
and  shall  evaluate  the  performance  of  such  lab- 
oratory's activities  to  determine  if  such  activities 
are  consistent  ivith  the  duties  described  in  para- 
graph (3). 

(ll)±  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  any  modi- 
fications in  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
contracts  in  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(12)  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  SYSTEM.— Each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  participate 
in  the  advance  payment  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

(13)  Coordination.— The  regional  education 
laboratories  shall  work  collaboratively,  and  co- 
ordinate the  services  such  laboratories  provide, 
with  the  technical  assistance  centers  authorised 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(I)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination  Dem- 
onstration Program.— 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  education  research,  including  research 
funded  by  the  Office,  is  not  having  the  impact 
on  the  Nation's  schools  that  such  research 
should: 

(B)  relevant  education  research  and  resulting 
solutions  are  not  being  adequately  disseminated 
to  and  used  by  the  teachers  that  need  such  re- 
search and  solutions: 

(C)  there  are  insufficient  linkages  between  the 
research  and  development  centers  assisted  under 
this  section,  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories described  in  subsection  (k),  the  National 
Diffusion  Network  State  facilitators,  the  Edu- 
cation Resources  Information  Clearinghouses, 
the  comprehensive  technical  assistance  centers 
assisted  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the  public  schools  to 
ensure  that  research  on  effective  practice  is  dis- 
seminated and  technical  assistance  provided  to 
all  teachers: 

(D)  the  average  teacher  has  little  time  to  plan 
or  engage  in  a  professional  dialogue  with  peers 
about  strategies  for  improved  learning: 

(E)  teachers  do  not  have  direct  access  to  infor- 
mation systems  or  networks: 

(F)  teachers  have  little  control  over  what  in- 
service  education  teachers  will  be  offered:  and 

(G)  individual  teachers  are  not  encouraged  to 
move  beyond  the  walls  of  their  school  buildings 
to  identify  and  use  outside  resources. 

(2)  Establishment.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  with,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organisatioris,  including  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  regional  edu- 
cation laboratories,  and  the  research  and  devel- 
opment centers,  or  consortia  thereof— 

(i)  to  develop  and  carry  out  projects  that  dem- 
onstrate effective  strategies  for  helping  elemen- 


tary and  secondary  education  teachers,  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  become  knowledgeable 
about,  assist  in  the  design  and  use  of,  and  use. 
education  research,  including  education  re- 
search carried  out  under  this  section:  and 

(ii)  to  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  mod- 
els for  creation  of  teacher  research  dissemina- 
tion networks. 

(B)  priority.— In  awarding  grants  and  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  entities  that  have  received  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  dissemination. 

(3)  APPLICATIONS.— 

(A)  In  general. — An  entity  desiring  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(B)  Contents.— Each  such  application  shall 
describe  how  the  project  described  in  the  appli- 
cation— 

(i)  was  developed  with  the  active  participation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers: 

(ii)  will  include  the  continuing  participation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
the  management  of  the  project: 

(Hi)  is  organised  around  one  or  more  signifi- 
cant research  topics: 

(iv)  will  involve  collaboration  with  entities 
that  have  received  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  dissemination:  and 

(V)  will  sustain  over  time  teacher  research  dis- 
semination networks  after  Federal  funding  for 
such  networks  terminates. 

(4)  Use  of  funds.— Funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  used — 

(A)  to  train  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation teachers  (particularly  new  teachers) 
about  the  sources  of  education  research  find- 
ings, including  research  findings  available 
through  activities  supported  by  the  Office,  and 
how  to  access  and  use  such  findings  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction: 

(B)  to  develop  simple  formats,  both  adminis- 
tratiix  and  technological,  that  allow  elementary 
and  secondary  education  teachers  easy  access  to 
and  use  of  education  research  findings: 

(C)  to  share  strategies  and  nuiterials: 

(D)  to  support  professional  networks: 

(E)  to  survey  teacher  needs  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search and  development:  and 

(F)  for  other  activities  designed  to  support  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  teachers  in 
becoming  knowledgeable  about,  assisting  in  the 
design  of.  and  using,  educational  research. 

(5)  Stipends. — The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  erperises  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers),  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate,  to  teachers 
participating  in  the  projects  authorised  under 
this  subsection. 

(6)  Coordination.— Recipients  of  funds  under 
this  subsection  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, coordinate  their  activities  with  related  ac- 
tivities under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  REPORT.— The  Secretary  shall,  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effectiveness 
of  activities  assisted  under  this  subsection. 

(m)  OFFICE  OF  Dissemination  and  Reform 
Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Office  of  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance,  which  may  include  the  Edu- 
cation Resources  Information  Clearinghouses, 
the  regional  educational  laboratories,  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Resources,  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work, the  National  Education  Library,  and  such 
other  programs  and  activities  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  The  Office  of  Dis- 
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semination  and  Reform  Assistance  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  have  a  dem- 
onstrated expertise  and  experience  in  dissemina- 
tion. 

(2)  Duties.— In  carrying  out  its  dissemination 
activities,  the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Re- 
form Assistance  shall — 

(A)  operate  a  depository  for  all  Department  of 
Education  publications  and  products  and  make 
available  for  reproduction  such  publications 
and  products; 

(B)  coordinate  the  dissemination  efforts  of  all 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment program  offices,  the  regional  educational 
laboratories,  the  directorates  assisted  under  this 
section,  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  and 
the  Education  Resources  Information  Clearing- 
houses: 

(C)  disseminate  relevant  and  useful  research, 
information,  products,  and  publications  devel- 
oped through  or  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  schools  throughout  the  Nation: 

(D)  develop  the  capacity  to  connect  schools 
and  teachers  seeking  information  with  the  rel- 
evant regional  educational  laboratories  assisted 
under  subsection  (k).  the  National  Diffusion 
Network,  the  directorates  assisted  under  this 
section,  and  the  Education  Resources  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouses:  and 

(E)  provide  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  types  of  information,  products, 
and  services  that  teachers,  schools,  and  school 
districts  have  requested  and  have  determined  to 
be  most  useful,  and  describe  future  plans  to 
adapt  Department  of  Education  products  and 
services  to  address  the  needs  of  the  users  of  such 
information,  products,  and  services. 

(3)  ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES.— In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform  Assistance 
may— 

(A)  use  media  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology to  carry  out  dissemination  activities,  in- 
cluding program  development: 

(B)  establish  and  maintain  a  database  on  all 
research  and  improvement  efforts  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Education: 

(C)  actively  encourage  cooperative  publishing 
of  significant  publications: 

(D)  disseminate  information  on  successful 
models  and  educational  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Office  of  Dissemina- 
tion and  Reform  Assistance  by  educators,  edu- 
cational organizations,  nonprofit  organizations, 
businesses,  and  foundations,  and  disseminate 
such  models  by  including,  with  any  such  infor- 
mation, an  identification  of  the  entity  or  entities 
that  have  recommended  the  program:  and 

(E)  engage  in  such  other  dissemination  activi- 
ties as  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary. 

(n)  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
Facilitators.— The  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work described  in  section  1562  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  author- 
ised to  provide  information  through  National 
Diffusion  Network  State  facilitators  on  model  or 
demonstration  projects  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  information  on  such  model 
projects  does  not  have  to  be  approved  through 
the  program  effectiveness  panel,  but  may  be  pro- 
vided directly  through  the  State  facilitators.  In 
addition,  the  National  Diffusion  Network  may 
disseminate  other  information  available  through 
the  Office  of  Education  Dissemination  and  Re- 
form Assistance  established  under  subsection 
(m)  through  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 

(0)  National  Education  Library.— 

(1)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Library  of  Education  at  the 
Department  of  Education  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Library")  which 
shall— 


(A)  be  a  national  resource  center  for  teachers, 
scholars,  librarians.  State,  local,  and  Indian 
tribal  education  officials,  parents,  and  other  in- 
terested individuals:  and 

(B)  provide  resources  to  assist  tn  the — 

(i)  advancement  of  research  on  education: 
(ii)  dissemination  and  exchange  of  scientific 
and  other  information  important  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  at  all  levels:  and 
(Hi)  improvement  of  educational  achievement. 

(2)  Mission.— The  mission  of  the  Library  shall 
be  to — 

(A)  become  a  principal  center  for  the  collec- 
tion, preservation,  and  effective  utilization  of 
the  research  and  other  information  related  to 
education  and  to  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational achievement: 

(B)  strive  to  ensure  widespread  access  to  the 
Library's  facilities  and  materials,  coverage  of  all 
educational  issues  and  subjects,  and  quality 
control: 

(C)  have  an  expert  library  staff:  and 

(D)  use  modern  information  technology  that 
holds  the  potential  to  link  major  libraries, 
schools,  and  educational  centers  across  the 
United  States  into  a  network  of  national  edu- 
cation resources. 

(3)  Functions.— The  Library  shall— 

(A)  establish  a  policy  to  acquire  and  preserve 
books,  periodicals,  data,  prints,  films,  record- 
ings, and  other  library  materials  related  to  edu- 
cation: 

(B)  establish  a  policy  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  the  materials  available  in  the  Li- 
brary: 

(C)  make  available  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  other- 
wise, such  materials  in  the  Library  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate:  and 

(D)  provide  reference  and  research  assistance. 

(4)  Librarian.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  librarian  to  head  the  Library. 

(B)  Experience.— The  individual  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have  exten- 
sive experience  as  a  librarian. 

(C)  Solicitation  of  nominations.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  solicit  nominations  from  individuals 
and  organizations  before  making  the  appoint- 
ment described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(D)  Salary.— The  librarian  shall  be  paid  at 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  level  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(p)  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  support  Education  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouses  (including  directly 
supporting  dissemination  services)  having  such 
functions  as  the  clearinghouses  had  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
the  clearinghouses  a  coherent  policy  for  the  ab- 
straction from,  and  inclusion  in.  the  edu- 
cational resources  information  clearinghouse 
system  books,  periodicals,  reports,  and  other  rrui- 
terials  related  to  education:  and 

(2)  the  clearinghouses  shall  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  alternative  manage- 
ment demonstration  projects  operating  in  public 
schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

(q)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
(1)     Directorates    of    educational    re- 
search.- 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  19%  through  1999.  to  carry  out 
subsections  (c)  through  (h).  relating  to  the  Di- 
rectorates of  Educational  Research. 

(B)  Appropriations  of  s7o.ooo.ooo  or  less.— 
From  the  amount  made  available  under  clause 
(i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  such  clause  is  $70,000,000 
or  less — 


(i)  at  least  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d).  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum.  In- 
struction, and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e).  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  the  Educational 
Achievement  of  Historically  Underserved  Popu- 
lations: 

(Hi)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f).  relating 
to  the  National  Directorate  on  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education: 

(iv)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g),  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educational  Governance,  Finance, 
Policymaking,  and  Management: 

(v)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h),  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  Adult  Education, 
Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning:  and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  synthesis  and  co- 
ordination activities  described  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(C). 

(C)  Appropriations  greater  than 
no, 000, 000. —From  the  amount  made  available 
under  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  clause  is 
greater  than  S70.000.000— 

(i)  at  least  30  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d),  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum,  In- 
struction, and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e),  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  the  Educational 
Achievement  of  Historically  Underserved  Popu- 
lations: 

(Hi)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f),  relating 
to  the  National  Directorate  on  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education: 

(iv)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g),  relating 
to  the  National  Directorate  on  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educational  Governance,  Finance, 
Policymaking,  and  Management: 

(V)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h).  relating  to 
the  National  Directorate  on  Adult  Education. 
Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning:  and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  synthesis  and  co- 
ordination activities  described  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(C). 

(D)  Special  rule.— Not  less  than  95  percent 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended 
to  carry  out  this  section  through  grants,  cooper- 
ative agreements,  or  contracts. 

(2)  Regional  educational  laboratories.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$41,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsection  (k). 
relating  to  the  regional  educational  laboratories. 

(3)  Teacher  research  dissemination  dem- 
onstration program.— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (I),  relating  to  the 
teacher  research  dissemination  demonstration 
program. 

(B)  Peer  review.— The  Secretary  may  use  not 
more  than  0.2  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  peer  review  of 
applications  under  this  section. 

(4.  Office  of  dissemination  and  reform  as- 
sistance.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsections 
(m)  and  (k)(6).  relating  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Dissemination  and  Reform  Assistance 
and  additional  projects  for  regional  educational 
laboratories,  respectively. 

(5)  National  diffusion  network  state 
facilitators.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (n).  relating  to  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  State  Facilitators. 

(6)  National  education  library.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through 
1999,  to  carry  out  subsection  (o).  relating  to  the 
Natiorial  Education  Library. 

(7)  Education  resources  information 
clearinghouses.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (p),  relating  to  the  Education  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouses. 

(8)  Administration  of  funds.— When  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  uses  funds  to  support 
a  single  project  under  this  section,  the  Office 
may  act  for  all  such  agencies  in  administering 
such  funds. 

(r)  EXISTING  Contracts  and  Grants.— 

(1)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  grants  or  contracts  for 
the  regional  educational  laboratories  and  the 
centers  assisted  under  section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  termination  date  of  such  grants 
or  contracts,  except  that  the  grants  or  contracts 
for  such  centers  which  terminate  before  the  com- 
petition for  the  new  centers  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)(B)  is  completed  may  be  extended 
until  the  time  that  the  awards  for  such  new  cen- 
ters are  made. 

(2)  Funding.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  subsection  (q)(l)(A)  to  support  the  grants  or 
contracts  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  913.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Continuing  Effect  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments.— All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  agreements,  grants,  contracts, 
certificates,  licenses,  registrations,  privileges, 
and  other  administrative  actions — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  President, 
any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  (as  such  functions 
existed  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act):  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  effective  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with  law  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  or  other  authorized  of- 
ficial, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  affected.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ings, including  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
or  any  application  for  any  license,  permit,  cer- 
tificate, or  financial  assistance  pending  before 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect,  with 
respect  to  functions  of  such  Office  but  such  pro- 
ceedings and  applications  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings,  ap- 


peals shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this 
title  had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  or  modi- 
fied if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Suits  Not  affected.— The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in  all  such 
suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  appeals  taken, 
and  judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(d)  Nonabatement  of  Actions.— No  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  or  by  or  against  any  individual  in 
the  official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

(e)  Administrative  actions  Relating  to 
Promulgation  of  Regulations.- Any  admin- 
istrative action  relating  to  the  preparation  or 
promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  relating 
to  a  function  of  such  Office  under  this  title  may 
be  continued  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

SEC.  914.  FIELD  READERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3462)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—  "  before 
"The  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follotving  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may  use  not 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  any  education  program  that  awards  such 
funds  on  a  competitive  basis  to  pay  the  expenses 
and  fees  of  non-Federal  experts  necessary  to  re- 
view applications  and  proposals  for  such  funds. 

"(2)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  education  pro- 
gram under  which  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
non-Federal  experts  to  review  applications  and 
proposals  for  such  funds.". 

PART  B— EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Subpart  1 — International  Education  Program 

SEC.  931.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  PROGRAM  Established.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  an  International  Education  Pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  this  section  that  shall 
provide  for — 

(1)  the  study  of  international  education  pro- 
grams and  delivery  systems:  and 

(2)  an  international  education  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Assessment  and  Information.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  for  the  study,  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  of  education  systems  in  other 
nations,  particularly  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Such  studies  shall  focus 
upon  a  comparative  analysis  of  curriculum, 
methodology  and  organizational  structure,  in- 
cluding the  length  of  the  school  year  and  school 
day.  In  addition,  the  studies  shall  provide  an 
analysis  of  successful  strategies  employed  by 
other  nations  to  improve  student  achievement, 
with  a  specific  focus  upon  application  to  school- 
ing and  the  Natioruil  Education  Goals. 


(c)  International  Education  Exchange.— 
(1)  Requirement.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Education  Exchange  Program.  Under  such  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  shall  award  grants  to  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  organizations  with 
demonstrated  effectiveness  or  expertise  in  inter- 
national achievement  comparisons,  in  order  to — 

(i)  make  available  to  educators  from  eligible 
countries  exemplary  curriculum  and  teacher 
training  programs  in  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education  developed  in  the 
United  States: 

(ii)  assist  eligible  countries  in  the  adaptation 
and  implementation  of  such  programs  or  joint 
research  concerning  such  programs: 

(Hi)  create  and  implement  educational  pro- 
grams for  United  States  students  which  draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  emerging  constitutional 
democracies: 

(iv)  provide  a  means  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  in  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education  among  political, 
educational  and  private  sector  leaders  of  par- 
ticipating eligible  countries:  and 

(v)  provide  support  for — 

(1)  research  and  evaluation  to  determine  the 
effects  of  educational  programs  on  students'  de- 
velopment of  the  knowledge,  skills  and  traits  of 
character  essential  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  constitutional  democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  an  efficient  market 
economy. 

(B)  RESERVATIO.NS.—In  Carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year — 

(i)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  for  civics  and  government 
education  activities:  and 

(ii)  50  percent  of  such  amount  for  economic 
education  activities. 

(2)  Contract  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  independent  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organizations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(B)  NUMBER.— The  Secretary  shall  award  at 
least  I  but  not  more  than  3  contracts  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  of  the  areas  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

(C)  Avoidance  of  duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  contracts  descril>ed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities in  such  contracts. 

(D)  Requirements.— Each  organization  with 
which  the  Secretary  enters  into  a  contract  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  shall — 

(i)  be  experienced  in — 

(I)  the  development  and  national  implementa- 
tion of  curricular  programs  in  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  and  economic  education  for  stu- 
dents from  grades  kindergarten  through  12  in 
local,  intermediate,  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies, in  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  in  private  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
national  professional  educational  organizations, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations: 

(II)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
cooperative  university  and  school  based  inserv- 
ice  training  programs  for  teachers  of  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  12  using  scholars  from 
such  relevant  disciplines  as  political  science,  po- 
litical philosophy,  history,  law  and  economics: 

(III)  the  development  of  model  curricular 
frameworks  in  civics  and  government  education 
and  economic  education: 

(IV)  the  administration  of  international  semi- 
nars on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  civics  and 
government  education  or  economic  education  in 
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constitutional  democracies  (including  the  shar- 
ing of  curricular  materials)  for  educational 
leaders,  teacher  trainers,  scholars  in  related  dis- 
ciplines, and  educational  policymakers:  and 

(V)  the  evaluation  of  civics  and  government 

education  or  economic  education  programs;  and 

(ii)  have  the  authority  to  subcontract  with 

other  organizations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

of  this  subsection. 

(3)  ACTIVITIES.— The  international  education 
program  described  in  this  subsection  shall — 
(A)  provide  eligible  countries  with — 
(i)  seminars  on  the  basic  principles  of  United 
States  constitutional  democracy  and  economics, 
including  seminars  on  the  major  governmental 
and  economic  institutions  and  systems  in  the 
United  States,  and  visits  to  such  institutions: 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
conducting  exemplary  programs  in  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  education 
in  the  United  States: 
(Hi)  home  stays  in  United  States  communities: 
(iv)  translations  and  adaptations  regarding 
United  States  dines  and  government  education 
and  economic  education  curricular  programs  for 
students  and  teachers,  and  in  the  case  of  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers  translations  and  ad- 
aptations into  forms  useful  in  schools  in  eligible 
countries,  and  joint  research  projects  in  such 
areas: 

(v)  translation  of  basic  documents  of  United 
States  constitutional  government  for  use  in  eligi- 
ble countries,  such  as  The  Federalist  Papers,  se- 
lected writings  of  Presidents  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Anti- Federalists,  and  more  recent 
works  on  political  theory,  constitutional  law 
and  economics:  and 

(vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to  de- 
termine— 

(J)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  stu- 
dents' development  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
traits  of  character  essential  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  constitutional  democracy: 
and 

(11)  effective  participation  in  and  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  an  efficient  market 
economy: 

(B)  provide  United  States  participants  with— 
(i)  seminars  on  the  histories,  economics  and 

governments  of  eligible  countries: 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  organizations  conducting 
exemplary  programs  in  civics  and  government 
education  and  economic  education  located  in  el- 
igible countries: 

(Hi)  home  stays  in  eligible  countries: 

(iv)  assistance  from  educators  and  scholars  in 
eligible  countries  in  the  development  of  curricu- 
lar materials  on  the  history,  government  and  ec- 
onomics of  such  countries  that  are  useful  in 
United  States  classrooms: 

(v)  opportunities  to  provide  on-site  demonstra- 
tions of  United  States  curricula  and  pedagogy 
for  educational  leaders  in  eligible  countries:  and 

(vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to  de- 
termine— 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  stu- 
dents' development  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
traits  of  character  essential  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  constitutional  democracy: 
and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  improvement 
of  an  efficient  market  economy:  and 

(C)  assist  participants  from  eligible  countries 
and  the  United  States  in  participating  in  inter- 
national conferences  on  civics  and  government 
education  and  economic  education  for  edu- 
cational leaders,  teacher  trainers,  scholars  in  re- 
lated disciplines,  and  educational  policymakers. 

(4)  Printer  materials  and  programs.— All 
printed  materials  and  programs  provided  to  for- 
eign nations  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  the 
logo  and  text  used  by  the  Marshall  Plan  after 


World  War  11.  that  is.  clasped  hands  with  the 
inscription  "A  gift  from  the  American  people  to 
the  people  of  (insert  name  of  country)". 

(5)  Participants.— The  primary  participants 
in  the  international  education  program  assisted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  leading  educators 
in  the  areas  of  civics  and  government  education 
and  economic  education,  including  curriculum 
and  teacher  training  specialists,  scholars  in  rel- 
evant disciplines,  and  educational  policymakers, 
from  the  United  States  and  eligible  countries. 

(6)  Personnel  and  technical  experts.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  Department 
of  Education  personnel  and  technical  experts  to 
assist  eligible  countries  establish  and  implement 
a  database  or  other  effective  methods  to  improve 
educational  delivery  systems,  structure  and  or- 
ganization. 

(7)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  "eligible  country"  means  a 
Central  European  country,  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Geor- 
gia, the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States, 
and  any  country  that  formerly  was  a  republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  whose  political  independence 
is  recognized  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  Assessment  and  information.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  SI. 000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through 
1999,  to  carry  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  International  education  exchange.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsection  (c). 
Subpart  2—AmendmeniB  to  the  Carl  D.  Per- 

kirtM    Vocational   and   Applied    Technology 
Education  Act 

SEC.   931.   NATIONAL   OCCUPATIONAL   INFORMA- 
TION COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Section  422  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  2422)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  by  in- 
serting "(including  postsecondary  employment 
and  t.aining  programs)"  after  "training  pro- 
grams": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively: 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  (as 
redesignated  in  subparagraph  (A)),  by  inserting 
"the  State  board  or  agency  governing  higher 
education,"  after  "coordinating  council,":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A))— 

(i)  by  striking  "Act  and  of  and  inserting 
"Act,  of":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  of  the  State  board  or 
agency  governing  higher  education"  after  "Job 
Training  Partnership  Act": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Data  Collection  System.— In  the  devel- 
opment and  design  of  a  system  to  provide  data 
on  graduation  or  completion  rates,  job  place- 
ment rates  from  occupationally  specific  pro- 
grams, licensing  rates,  and  awards  of  high 
school  graduate  equivalency  diplomas  (GED), 
each  State  board  for  higher  education  shall  de- 
velop a  data  collection  system  the  results  of 
which  can  be  integrated  into  the  occupational 
information  system  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Subpart  3 — Elementary  Mathematict  and 
Science  Equipment  Program 
SEC.  94L  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary 
Mathematics  and  Science  Equipment  Act". 


SEC.  942.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  raise  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  Nation's  elementary  schools  by 
providing  equipment  and  materials  necessary  for 
hands-on  instruction  through  assistance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
SEC.  943.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  allot- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 944  to  enable  such  agencies  to  award  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  equipment  and  materials  to  elemen- 
tary schools  to  improve  mathematics  and  science 
education  in  such  schools. 

SEC.  944.  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  950  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve — 

(1)  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  for  al- 
lotment among  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Republic  of  Palau 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  subpart:  and 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  for  programs  for  In- 
dian students  served  by  schools  funded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Allotment.— The  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  appropriated  (after  meeting  require- 
ments in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  allotted  among 
State  educational  agencies  so  that — 

(1)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  distrib- 
uted by  allotting  to  each  State  educational 
agency  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
States:  and 

(2)  one-half  of  suck  remainder  shall  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  each  State's  share  of  alloca- 
tions under  chapter  1  of  title  1  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
except  that  no  State  educational  agency  shall 
receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  or  less  than  the  amount  allotted  to 
such  State  for  fiscal  year  1988  under  title  II  of 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 

(c)  Reallotment  of  Unused  Funds.— The 
amount  of  any  State  educational  agency's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  subpart  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine, to  other  State  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  those  State 
educational  agencies  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  those  other  State  educational  agen- 
cies being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year,  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  State 
educational  agencies  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  educational  agency  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  a 
subpart  of  the  State  educational  agency 's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  for  that  year. 

(d)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  Data.— The  number  of  children  aged  5  to 
11,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to 
the  Secretary. 


SEC.  945.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

(a)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allotment  under 
this  subpart  shall  file  an  application  with  the 
Secretary  which  covers  a  period  of  5  fiscal 
years.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  CONTENTS  of  APPLICATION.— Each  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  shall — 

(1)  provide  assurances  that— 

(A)  the  State  educational  agency  shall  use  the 
allotment  provided  under  this  subpart  to  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  enable  such  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  assistance  to  schools  served  by  such 
agency  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subpart: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agenaj  will  provide 
such  fiscal  control  and  funds  accounting  as  the 
Secretary  may  require: 

(C)  every  public  elementary  school  in  the 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
subpart  once  over  the  5-year  duration  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart: 

(D)  funds  provided  under  this  subpart  will 
supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and  local  funds 
made  available  for  activities  authorized  under 
this  subpart: 

(E)  during  the  5-year  period  described  in  the 
application,  the  State  educational  agency  will 
evaluate  its  standards  and  programs  for  teacher 
preparation  and  inservice  professional  develop- 
ment for  elementary  mathematics  and  science: 

(F)  the  State  educational  agency  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  for  greater  access  to  and 
participation  in  mathematics  and  science  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  historically  underrep- 
resented  groups,  including  females,  minorities, 
individuals  with  limited-English  proficiency,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  individuals 
with  disabilities:  and 

(G)  that  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income 
students  and  sparsely  populated  areas  will  be 
given  priority  in  awarding  assistance  under  this 
subpart: 

(2)  provide,  if  appropriate,  a  description  of 
how  funds  paid  under  this  subpart  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  State  and  local  funds  and  other 
Federal  resources,  particularly  with  respect  to 
programs  for  the  professional  development  and 
inservice  training  of  elementary  school  teachers 
in  science  and  mathematics:  and 

(3)  describe  procedures — 

(A)  for  submitting  applications  for  programs 
described  in  sections  236  and  237  for  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  subpart  within  the 
State:  and 

(B)  for  approval  of  applications  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  including  appropriate  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  such  agency  will  not  dis- 
approve an  application  without  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

(c)  State  administration.— Not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  subpart  shall  be  used 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  such  agency  asso- 
ciated with  carrying  out  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  946.  LOCAL  APPUCATION. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— A  local  educational  agency 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  Each  such  application 
shall  contain  assurances  that  each  school  served 
by  the  local  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  subpart  only  once. 

(b)  Contents  of  application.— Each  applica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  how  the  local  educational  agency 
plans  to  set  priorities  on  tlie  use  and  distribu- 
tion among  schools  of  grant  funds  received 
under  this  subpart  to  meet  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart: 


(2)  include  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  made  every  effort  to  match 
on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis  from  private  or  pub- 
lic sources  the  funds  received  under  this  sub- 
part, except  that  no  such  application  shall  be 
penalized  or  denied  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part based  on  failure  to  provide  such  matching 
funds: 

(3)  describe,  if  applicable,  how  funds  under 
this  subpart  will  be  coordinated  with  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  resources,  especially 
with  respect  to  programs  for  the  professional  de- 
velopment and  inservice  training  of  elementary 
school  teachers  in  science  and  mathematics:  and 

(4)  describe  the  process  which  will  be  used  to 
determine  different  levels  of  assistance  to  be 
awarded  to  schools  with  different  needs. 

(c)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under  this 
subpart,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  that — 

(1)  assign  highest  priority  to  providing  assist- 
ance to  schools  which — 

(A)  are  most  seriously  underequipped:  or 

(B)  serve  large  numbers  or  percentages  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students: 

(2)  are  attentive  to  the  needs  of  underrep- 
resented  groups  in  science  and  mathematics: 

(3)  demonstrate  how  science  and  mathematics 
equipment  will  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  curriculum  planning  or  implementation  and 
teacher  training  supporting  hands-on  labora- 
tory activities:  and 

(4)  assign  priority  to  providing  equipment  and 
materials  for  students  in  grades  1  through  6. 
SEC.  947.  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Participation  of  Private  Schools.— To 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State  or  in  the  school  district  of  each 
local  educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  in 
private  nonprofit  elementary  schools,  such  State 
educational  agency  shall,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  private  school  representatives, 
make  provision  for  including  services  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  benefit  of  such  children  as 
will  assure  the  equitable  participation  of  such 
children  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this 
subpart. 

(b)  Waiver.— If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of 
State  law  a  local  educational  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  for  the  participation  of  chil- 
dren or  teachers  from  priixite  nonprofit  schools 
as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  has  substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling 
to  provide  for  such  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  require- 
ments and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  or  teachers  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  this  section.  Such  waivers 
shall  be  subject  to  consultation,  withholding, 
notice,  and  judicial  review  requirements  de- 
scribed in  section  1017  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  948.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Coordination.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this  sub- 
part shall — 

(1)  disseminate  information  to  school  districts 
and  schools,  including  priixite  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary schools,  regarding  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart: 

(2)  evaluate  applications  of  local  educational 
agencies: 

(3)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
based  on  the  priorities  described  in  section 
946(c):  and 

(4)  evaluate  local  educational  agencies'  end- 
of-year  summaries  and  submit  such  evaluation 
to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  grant  funds  and  matching  funds 
under  this  subpart  only  shall  be  used  to  pur- 
chase science  equipment,  science  materials,  or 


mathematical  irujnipulative  materials  and  shall 
not  be  used  for  computers,  computer  peripherals, 
software,  textbooks,  or  staff  development  costs. 

(2)  Capital  improvements.— Crant  funds 
under  this  subpart  may  not  be  used  for  capital 
improvements.  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  any 
matching  funds  provided  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  be  used  for  capital  im- 
provements of  classroom  science  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  hands-on  instruction  that  this  subpart 
is  intended  to  support,  such  as  the  installation 
of  electrical  outlets,  plumbing,  lab  tables  or 
counters,  or  ventilation  mechanisms. 
SEC.  949.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Technical  Assista.'^ce  and  Evaluation 
Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and.  in  consultation  with  State 
and  local  representatives  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart,  shall  develop  procedures  for 
State  and  local  evaluations  of  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  each  year  on  the  program  assisted 
under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  950.  AUIHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

Subpart  4 — Media  Inetruetion 
SEC.  951.  MEDIA  INSTRUCTION. 

(a)  GRANTS  Authorized.— The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independent  non- 
profit organization  described  in  subsection  (b) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  multimedia 
television-based  project  directed  to  homes, 
schools  and  after-school  programs  that  is  de- 
signed to  motivate  and  improve  the  reading  com- 
prehension and  writing  coherence  of  elementary 
school-age  children. 

(b)  Demonstrated  Effectiveness— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  the  contract  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  an  independent  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  has  demonstrated  effectiveness 
in  educational  programming  and  development 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

(c)  Authorization  and  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal 
year  1997,  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Subpart  S—Sttu-  School* 
SEC.  9€L  STAR  SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  908  of  the  Star 
Schools  Assistance  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4085b(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "greater"  and  inserting 
"lesser". 

Subpart  S — Office  of  Comprehensive  School 
Health  Education 

SEC.  971.  OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4605  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3155(c))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  inserting 
"Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  To  act  as  a  liaison  office  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Office 
under  this  section  with  related  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
to  expand  school  health  education  research 
grant  programs  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Transition.— The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
appropriate  actions  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
the  Office  of  Comprehensive  School  Health  Edu- 
cation pursuant  to  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a). 
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Subpart  T—Minority-Focuted  Civict 
Education 


SEC.  981.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority- 
Focused  Civics  Education  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  982.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart— 

(1)  to  encourage  improved  instruction  for  mi- 
norities and  Native  Americans  in  American  gov- 
ernment and  civics  through  a  national  program 
of  accredited  summer  teacher  training  and  staff 
development  seminars  or  institutes  followed  by 
academic  year  inservice  training  programs  con- 
ducted on  college  and  university  campuses  or 
other  appropriate  sites,  for — 

(A)  social  studies  and  other  teachers  respon- 
sible for  American  history,  government,  and 
civics  classes:  and 

(B)  other  educators  who  work  with  minority 
and  Native  American  youth:  and 

(2)  through  such  improved  instruction  to  im- 
prove minority  and   Native  American  student 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  American 
system  of  government. 
SEC.  983.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED;  AUTHORIZATION 

OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Grants  authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  seminars  in 
American  government  and  civics  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cators who  work  with  minority  and  Native 
American  students. 

(2)  AWARD  RULE.—  In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
there  is  wide  geographic  distribution  of  such 
grants. 

<b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
SS.000.000  for  fiscal  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19%, 
1997.  and  1998,  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 
SEC.  984.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  a  State 
educational  agency,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  State  higher  education  agency, 
or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization, 
with  experience  in  coordinating  or  conducting 
teacher  training  semirutrs  in  American  govern- 
ment and  civics  education,  or  a  consortium 
thereof:  and 

(2)  the  term  "State  higher  education  agency" 
means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  State  supervision  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
SEC.  985.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  Application  Required.— Each  eligible  en- 
tity desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  application.— Each  applica- 
tion submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

(1)  define  the  learning  objectives  and  course 
content  of  each  seminar  to  be  held  and  describe 
the  manner  in  which  seminar  participants  shall 
receive  substantive  academic  instruction  in  the 
principles,  institutions  and  processes  of  Amer- 
ican government: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  educators  success- 
fully participating  in  each  seminar  will  qualify 
for  either  graduate  credit  or  professional  devel- 
opment or  advancement  credit  according  to  the 
criteria  established  by  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar  par- 
ticipants shall  receive  exposure  to  a  broad  array 
of  individuals  who  are  actively  involved  in  the 
political  process,  including  political  party  rep- 


resentatives drawn  equally  from  the  major  polit- 
ical parties,  as  well  as  representatives  of  other 
organizations  involved  in  the  political  process: 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  seminars  will 
be  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis: 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  seminars 
will  address  the  role  of  minorities  or  Native 
Americans  in  the  American  political  process,  in- 
cluding such  topics  as — 

(A)  the  history  and  current  political  state  of 
minorities  or  Native  Americans: 

(B)  recent  research  on  minority  or  Native 
American  political  socialization  patterns  and 
cognitive  learning  styles:  and 

(C)  studies  of  political  participation  patterns 
of  minorities  or  Native  Americans: 

(6)  describe  the  pedagogical  elements  for 
teachers  that  will  enable  teachers  to  develop  ef- 
fective strategies  and  lesson  plans  for  teaching 
minorities  or  Native  American  students  at  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  levels: 

(7)  identify  the  eligible  entities  which  will  con- 
duct the  seminars  for  which  assistance  is 
sought: 

(8)  in  the  case  that  the  eligible  entity  is  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  describe  the  plans 
for  collaborating  with  national  organizations  in 
American  government  and  civics  education: 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  during  the  aca- 
demic year  educators  participating  in  the  sum- 
mer seminars  will  provide  inservice  training  pro- 
grams based  upon  what  such  educators  have 
learned  and  the  curricular  materials  such  edu- 
cators have  developed  or  acquired  for  their  peers 
in  their  school  systems  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  their  school  administrators:  and 

(10)  describe  the  activities  or  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including  activities 
and  services  such  as — 

(A)  development  of  seminar  curricula: 

(B)  development  and  distribution  of  instruc- 
tional materials: 

(C)  scholarships  for  participating  teachers: 
and 

(D)  program  assessment  and  evaluation, 
(c)  Priority.— The  Secretary,  in  approving 

applications  for  assistance  under  this  subpart, 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  which  dem- 
onstrate that— 

(1)  the  applicant  will  serve  teachers  who  teach 
in  schools  with  a  large  number  or  concentration 
of  economically  disadvantaged  students: 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  national 
experience  in  conducting  or  coordinating  ac- 
credited summer  seminars  in  American  govern- 
ment or  civics  education  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers: 

(3)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  on  a  national  or  multistate  basis 
through  a  collaboration  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  State  higher  education  agen- 
cy or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization, 
with  experience  in  coordinating  or  conducting 
teacher  training  programs  in  American  govern- 
ment and  civics  education: 

(4)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  designed  for  more  than  one  minority 
student  population  and  for  Native  Americans: 
and 

(5)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  that  offer  a  combination  of  academic 
instruction  in  American  government,  exposure 
to  the  practical  workings  of  the  political  system, 
and  training  in  appropriate  pedagogical  tech- 
niques for  working  with  minority  and  Native 
American  students. 

PART  C—DEFINmONS 
SEC.  991.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1471(8)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
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(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1471(21) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Education:  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  X— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
SEC.  1001.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  appears  to  be  the  key  to 
long-term  gains  for  youngsters: 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in  edu- 
cation: 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to  have 
increased  cognitive  or  intellectual  skills,  lan- 
guage ability,  social  skills  and  other  predictors 
of  school  success: 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
necessary:  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screening 
between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter  school, 
thus  such  children  miss  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing developmental  delays  detected  early. 

SEC.  1002.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  eligible  entities  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand parent  and  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to— 

(1)  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children: 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  parents 
and  schools:  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.  1003.  DEFINFTIONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "developmental  screening"  means 
the  process  of  measuring  the  progress  of  chil- 
dren to  determine  if  there  are  problems  or  poten- 
tial problems  or  advanced  abilities  in  the  areas 
of  understanding  and  use  of  language,  percep- 
tion through  sight,  perception  through  hearing, 
motor  development  and  hand-eye  coordination, 
health,  and  physical  development: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  an  entity 
in  a  State  operating  a  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
gram: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  family"  means  any  par- 
ent with  one  or  more  children  between  birth  and 
3  years  of  age: 

(4)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
the  office,  agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  to  administer  the  par- 
ents as  teachers  program  authorized  by  this 
title:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  awarded  under  this 
title  to  an  eligible  entity,  such  eligible  entity: 

(5)  the  term  "parent  education"  includes  par- 
ent support  activities,  the  provision  of  resource 
materials  on  child  development  and  parent-child 
learning  activities,  private  and  group  edu- 
cational guidance,  individual  and  group  learn- 
ing experiences  for  the  parent  and  child,  and 
other  activities  that  enable  the  parent  to  im- 
prove learning  in  the  home:  and 

(6)  the  term  "parent  educator"  means  a  per- 
son hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or  des- 
ignated by  local  entities  who  administers  group 
meetings,  home  visits  and  developmental  screen- 
irig  for  eligible  families. 


SEC.  1004.  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHED. 

(a)  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  in  order  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  establishing .  expanding,  or  operat- 
ing parents  as  teachers  programs  in  a  State. 

(2)  Eligible  recipients.— The  Secretary  may 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a  State, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State  having  an  eli- 
gible entity,  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  grant 
directly  to  the  eligible  entity. 

(b)  FUNDING  Rule.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  so  as  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds,  be  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources,  and  in  no  case  may  such  funds  be  used 
so  as  to  supplant  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

SEC.  lOOS.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Requirements.— Each  State  or  eligible  en- 
tity receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  1004 
shall  conduct  a  parents  as  teachers  program 
which— 

(1)  establishes  and  operates  parent  education 
programs,  including  programs  of  developmental 
screening  of  children:  and 

(2)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which— 

(A)  shall  hire  parent  educators  who  have  had 
supervised  experience  in  the  care  and  education 
of  children: 

(B)  shall  establish  the  number  of  group  meet- 
ings and  home  visits  required  to  be  provided 
each  year  for  each  participating  family,  with  a 
minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and  10  home  visits 
for  each  participating  family: 

(C)  shall  be  resporisible  for  administering  the 
periodic  screening  of  participating  children's 
educational,  hearing  and  visual  development, 
using  the  Denver  Developmental  Test,  Zimmer- 
man Preschool  Language  Scale,  or  other  ap- 
proved screening  instruments:  and 

(D)  shall  develop  recruitment  and  retention 
programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(b)  Limitation. — Grant  funds  awarded  under 
this  title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents  as  teach- 
ers programs  which  serve  families  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  birth  of  a  child  and 
ending  when  the  child  attains  the  age  of  3. 
SEC.  lOOS.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section — 

(1)  no  person,  including  home  school  parents, 
public  school  parents,  or  private  school  parents, 
shall  be  required  to  participate  in  any  program 
of  parent  education  or  developmental  screening 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

(2)  no  parents  as  teachers  program  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  take  any  action  that  in- 
fringes in  any  manner  on  the  right  of  parents  to 
direct  the  education  of  their  children:  and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  section  438(c)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to 
States  and  eligible  entities  awarded  grants 
under  this  title. 

SEC.  1007.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  CENTERS. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more  Par- 
ents As  Teachers  Centers  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation to.  and  provide  technical  and  training 
assistance  to.  States  and  eligible  entities  estab- 
lishing and  operating  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams. 
SEC.  1008.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evaluation  of 
the  parents  as  teachers  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  within  4  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  including  an  assessment  of 
such  programs'  impact  on  at-risk  children. 
SEC.  1009.  APPUCATION. 

Each  State  or  eligible  entity  desiring  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  inforrruition  as  the  Sec- 


retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall  describe  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

SEC.  1010.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  or  eligible  entity  having  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  1009  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described  in 
the  application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  or  eli- 
gible entity  receives  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  be  100  percent: 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100  per- 
cent: 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  percent: 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent: and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  25  percent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.  1011.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1997,  to  carry  out  this  title. 
SEC.  1012.  HOME  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR 
PRESCHOOL  YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1052  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2742(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
subsection  applies,  each  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  this  part  may  use  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  such  grant  funds  in  accordance  with 
this  part  (other  than  sectioris  1054(a),  1054(b), 
and  1055)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
establishing,  operating,  or  expanding  a  Home 
Instruction  Program  for  Preschool  Youngsters 
that  is  not  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  part  due  to  the  application  of  such  sections. 

"(ii)  Each  State  establishing,  operating  or  ex- 
panding a  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Pre- 
school Youngsters  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  shall 
give  priority  to  establishing,  operating  or  ex- 
panding, respectively,  such  a  program  that  tar- 
gets— 

"(1)  working  poor  families  or  near  poor  fami- 
lies that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
early  childhood  programs  under  the  Head  Start 
Act  or  this  chapter:  and 

"(II)  parents  who  have  limited  or  unsuccess- 
ful formal  schooling. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  a  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Pre- 
school Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  part  due  to  the  application 
of  sections  1054(a),  1054(b),  and  1055  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  eligible  entity. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters'  means  a  voluntary  early- 
learning  program,  for  parents  with  one  or  more 
children  between  age  3  through  5,  inclusive, 
that- 

"(1)  provides  support,  training,  and  appro- 
priate educational  materials,  necessary  for  par- 
ents to  implement  a  school-readiness,  home  in- 
struction program  for  the  child:  and 

"(II)  includes— 

"(aa)  group  meetings  with  other  parents  par- 
ticipating in  the  program: 

"(bb)  individual  and  group  learning  experi- 
ences with  the  parent  and  child: 

"(cc)  provision  of  resource  materials  on  child 
development  and  parent-child  learning  activi- 
ties: and 

"(dd)  other  activities  that  enable  the  parent  to 
improve  learning  in  the  home: 

"(ii)  the  term  'limited  or  unsuccessful  formal 
schooling'  means  the — 


"(I)  completion  of  secondary  school  with  low 
achievement  during  enrollment: 

"(II)  noncompletion  of  secondary  school  with 
low  achievement  during  enrollment:  or 

"(III)  lack  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  jrom 
a  school  providing  secondary  education  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  certificate: 

"(Hi)  the  term  'near  poor  families'  means  fami- 
lies that  have  an  income  that  is  approximately 
130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  revised 
annually  in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act:  and 

"(iv)  the  term  'working  poor  families'  means 
families  that — 

"(I)  have  family  members— 

"(aa)  who  are  working:  or 

"(bb)  who  were  looking  for  work  during  the  6 
months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made:  and 

"(II)  earn  an  income  not  in  excess  of  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  as  described  in  clause 
(Hi).". 

TITLE  XI— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.  1101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-Free 
Schools  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  1102.  GUN-FREE  REQVIREME.VTS  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through  8005 
as  sections  9001  through  9005,  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  VII  the  following 
new  title 

•TTFLE  VIU— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
'SEC.  8001.  GUNFREE  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  local  educational  agency  under 
this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  effect  a  pol- 
icy requiring  the  expulsion  from  school  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  one  year  of  any  student 
who  is  determined  to  have  brought  a  weapon  to 
a  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  ex- 
cept such  policy  may  allow  the  chief  administer- 
ing officer  of  the  agency  to  modify  such  expul- 
sion requirement  for  a  student  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

"(2)  DEFii'ilTlON.—For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "weapon"  means  a  firearm  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from  the 
State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be  provided 
from  funds  made  available  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  to  the  State,  in  the  appli- 
cation requesting  such  assistance — 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  educational 
agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  required  by  sub- 
section (a):  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  imposed  under  the  pol- 
icy required  by  subsection  (a),  including — 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned: 

"(B)  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school:  and 

"(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.  ". 

TITLE  Xn—ENVntONtlENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
SEC.  1201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preventing  Our 
Kids  From  Inhaling  Deadly  Smoke  (PRO-KIDS) 
Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  1202.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  environmental  tobacco  smoke  comes  from 
secondhand  smoke  exhaled  by  smokers  and 
sidestream  smoke  emitted  from  the  burning  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes: 
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(2)  since  citizens  of  the  United  States  spend  up 
to  90  percent  of  each  day  indoors,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant potential  for  exposure  to  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  from  indoor  air: 

(3)  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco  smoke 
occurs  in  schools,  public  buildings,  and  other 
indoor  facilities: 

(4)  recent  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  is 
a  cause  of  lung  cancer  m  healthy  nonsmokers 
and  is  responsible  for  acute  and  chronic  res- 
piratory problems  and  other  health  impacts  in 
sensitive  populations  (including  children): 

(5)  the  health  risks  posed  by  environmental  to- 
bacco smoke  exceed  the  risks  posed  by  many  en- 
vironmental pollutants  regulated  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency:  and 

(6)  according  to  information  released  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke  results  in  a  loss  to  the 
economy  of  over  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 

SEC.  1203.  DEFISmONS. 
As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  ADMINISTRATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  CHILDRES.—The  term  "children"  means 
individuals  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  18. 

(3)  Children's  services.— The  term  "chil- 
dren's services"  means  services  that  are — 

(A)(i)  direct  health  services  routinely  provided 
to  children:  or 

(ii)  any  other  direct  services  routinely  pro- 
vided primarily  to  children,  including  edu- 
cational services:  and 

(B)  funded,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  Federal  funds  (including  in-kind  as- 
sistance). 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
S£C.     1204.     NONSMOKING    POUCY    FOR     CHIL- 
DREN^ SERVICES. 

(a)  ISSUANCE  OF  Guidelines.— Not  later  than 
ISO  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  guidelines  for  in- 
stituting and  enforcing  a  nonsmoking  policy  at 
each  indoor  facility  where  children's  services 
are  provided. 

(b)  Contents  of  Gvidelines.—A  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  guide- 
lines shall,  at  a  minimum,  prohibit  smoking  in 
each  portion  of  an  indoor  facility  where  chil- 
dren's services  are  provided  that  is  not  venti- 
lated separately  (as  defined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) from  other  portions  of  the  facility. 

SEC.  1205.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
persons  who  provide  children's  services  and 
other  persons  who  request  technical  assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  by  the  Administrator.— The 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  section  shall  include  informa- 
tion to  assist  persons  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

(c)  ASSISTANCE  BY  THE  SECRETARY.— The  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  include  information  for  em- 
ployees on  smoking  cessation  programs  and  on 
smoking  and  health  issues. 

SEC.  1206.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  each  person  who  provides  chil- 
dren 's  services  shall  establish  and  make  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  enforce  a  nonsmoking  policy  that 
meets  or  exceeds  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Nonsmoking  Policy.— 

(1)  General  reqvirements.—A  nonsmoking 
policy  meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
if  the  policy — 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  1204(a): 

(B)  prohibits  smoking  in  each  portion  of  an 
indoor  facility  used  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  services  directly  to  children:  and 


(C)  where  appropriate,  requires  that  signs 
stating  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  be  posted 
in  each  indoor  facility  to  communicate  the  pol- 
icy. 

(2)  Permissible  features.— a  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section may  allow  smoking  in  those  portions  of 
the  facility — 

(A)  in  which  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
vided directly  to  children:  and 

(B)  that  are  ventilated  separately  from  those 
portions  of  the  facility  in  which  services  are 
normally  provided  directly  to  children. 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  publicly  petition  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  from  which  the  person  receives 
Federal  funds  (including  financial  assistance) 
for  a  waiver  from  any  or  all  of  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Conditions  for  granting  a  waiver.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  may  grant  a  waiver  only — 

(A)  after  consulting  with  the  Administrator, 
and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator: 

(B)  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  (at  the  main  office  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cy or  at  any  regional  office  of  the  agency)  and 
comment:  and 

(C)  if  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  pro- 
vides assurances  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator)  that— 

(i)  unusual  extenuating  circumstances  prevent 
the  person  from  establishing  or  enforcing  the 
nonsmoking  policy  (or  a  requirement  under  the 
policy)  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (including  a 
case  in  which  the  person  shares  space  in  an  in- 
door facility  with  another  entity  and  cannot  ob- 
tain an  agreement  with  the  other  entity  to  abide 
by  the  nonsmoking  policy  requirement)  and  the 
person  will  establish  and  make  a  good-faith  ef- 
fort to  enforce  an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy 
(or  alternative  requirement  under  the  policy) 
that  will  protect  children  from  exposure  to  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible:  or 

(ii)  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  will  es- 
tablish and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  enforce 
an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy  (or  alternative 
requirement  under  the  policy)  that  will  protect 
children  from  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  to  the  same  degree  as  the  policy  (or  re- 
quirement) under  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Special  waiver.— 

(A)  In  general. — On  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may  grant 
a  special  waiver  to  a  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  who  employs  individuals  who  are 
members  of  a  labor  organization  and  provide 
children's  services  pursuant  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  that— 

(i)  took  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  and 

(ii)  includes  provisions  relating  to  smoking 
privileges  that  are  in  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(B)  Termination  of  waiver.— a  special  waiv- 
er granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  terminate 
on  the  earlier  of— 

(i)  the  first  expiration  date  (after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  containing  the  provisions  relating 
to  smoking  privileges:  or 

(ii)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  who  fails  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  shall  be  liable  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  amount  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 


Federal  funds  received  by  the  person  for  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  violation  occurred  for  the 
provision  of  children's  services.  Each  day  a  vio- 
lation continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation. 

(2)  Assessment.— A  civil  penalty  for  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  that  provided  Federal 
funds  (including  financial  assistance)  to  the 
person  (or  'f  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  issue  an  order, 
the  appropriate  official)  by  an  order  made  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Before  issuing  the  order,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  (or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial) shall — 

(A)  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  under  the  order  of  the  pro- 
posal to  issue  the  order:  and 

(B)  provide  the  person  an  opportunity  to  re- 
quest, not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  on  the  order. 

(3)  AMOUNT  OF  CIVIL  PENALTY.— In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  under  this 
subsection,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
the  appropriate  official)  shall  take  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability  to 
pay,  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the  ability  to 
continue  operation,  any  prior  history  of  the 
same  kind  of  violation,  the  degree  of  culpability . 
and  a  demonstration  of  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title:  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(4)  Modification.— The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  may  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  con- 
ditions, any  civil  penalty  that  may  be  imposed 
under  this  subsection.  The  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty as  finally  determined  or  agreed  upon  in 
compromise  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
that  the  United  States  owes  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  penalty  is  assessed. 

(5)  Petition  for  review.— a  person  who  has 
requested  a  hearing  concerning  the  assessment 
of  a  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  and  is 
aggrieved  by  an  oraer  assessing  a  civil  penalty 
may  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of  the 
order  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  or  for  any 
other  circuit  in  which  the  person  resides  or 
transacts  business.  The  petition  may  only  be 
filed  during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  order  making  the  assess- 
ment. 

(6)  Failure  to  pay.— If  a  person  fails  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty — 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment  has 
become  a  final  order  and  without  filing  a  peti- 
tion for  judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (5):  or 

(B)  after  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
appropriate  official), 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the  amount 
assessed  (plus  interest  at  then  currently  prevail- 
ing rates  from  the  last  day  of  the  30-day  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  or  the  date  of  the 
final  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  an  action 
brought  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(e)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  a  person  who  provides  children's  services 
who — 

(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  18: 

(2)  provides  children 's  services — 

(A)  in  a  private  residence:  and 

(B)  only  to  children  who  are,  by  affinity  or 
consanguinity,  .,.  by  court  decree,  a  grandchild, 
niece,  or  nephew  of  the  provider:  and 


(3)  is  registered  and  complies  with  any  State 
requirements  that  govern  the  children 's  services 
provided. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  1207.  REPORT  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  that  includes— 

(1)  information  concerning  the  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  this  title:  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  legal  status  of  smok- 
ing in  public  places. 

SBC.  1206.  PREEMPTION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  preempt 
any  provision  of  law  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  that  is  more  restrictive  than 
a  provision  of  this  title. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
LIBYA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  87 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  developments  since  my  last  report 
of  July  12,  1993,  concerning  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Libya 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12543  of  January  7,  1986.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c);  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  [lEEPA],  50  U.S.C.  1703(c); 
and  section  505(c)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1985,  22  U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c). 

1.  On  December  3,  1993,  I  announced 
new  measures  to  tighten  economic 
sanctions  against  Libya.  These  meas- 
ures are  taken  pursuant  to  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  world  community  of  new 
sanctions  against  Libya  under  Security 
Council  [UNSC]  Resolution  883  of  No- 
vember 11,  1993,  and  are  designed  to 
bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  Pan  Am  flight 
103  and  UTA  flight  772.  The  actions  sig- 
nal that  Libya  cannot  continue  to  defy 
justice  and  flout  the  will  of  the  inter- 
national community  with  impunity. 

UNSC  Resolution  883  freezes  on  a 
worldwide  basis  certain  financial  assets 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  or  certain  Libyan  enti- 
ties and  bans  provision  of  equipment 
for  refining  and  transporting  oil.  It 
tightens  the  international  air  embargo 
and  other  measures  imposed  in  1992 
under  UNSC  Resolution  748.  It  is  the 
result  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  whose  citizens  were  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  Libyan-sponsored  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  Pan  Am  103  and 
UTA  772,  and  of  consultations  with 
Russia  and  other  friends  and  allies. 


On  December  2,  1993,  I  renewed  for 
another  year  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Libya  pursuant  to 
lEEPA.  This  renewal  extends  the  cur- 
rent comprehensive  financial  and  trade 
embargo  against  Libya  in  effect  since 
1986.  Under  these  sanctions,  all  trade 
with  Libya  is  prohibited,  and  all  assets 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Libyan 
Government  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  possession  or  control  of  U.S.  per- 
sons are  blocked.  In  addition.  I  have  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reinforce  our  current  trade  embargo 
against  Libya  by  prohibiting  the  re-ex- 
port from  foreign  countries  to  Libya  of 
U.S. -origin  products,  including  equip- 
ment for  refining  and  transporting  oil. 

2.  There  has  been  one  amendment  to 
the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations,  31 
CFR  Part  550  [the  Regulations],  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  [FAC]  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  since  my  last  report  on  July 
12,  1993.  The  amendment  [58  Fed.  Reg. 
47643]  requires  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions to  provide  written  notification  to 
FAC  of  any  transfers  into  blocked  ac- 
counts within  10  days  of  each  transfer. 
It  also  standardizes  regristration  and 
reporting  requirements  applicable  to 
all  persons  holding  blocked  property 
and  requires  the  annual  designation  of 
an  individual  contact  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  property  in  a  blocked 
status.  A  copy  of  the  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  this  report. 

3.  During  the  current  6-month  period, 
FAC  made  numerous  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  applications  for  licenses  to  en- 
gage in  transactions  under  the  Regiila- 
tions,  issuing  65  licensing  determina- 
tions— both  approvals  and  denials.  Con- 
sistent with  FAC's  ongoing  scrutiny  of 
banking  transactions,  the  largest  cat- 
egory of  license  approvals  (17)  con- 
cerned requests  by  non-Libyan  persons 
or  entities  to  unblock  bank  accounts 
initially  blocked  because  of  an  appar- 
ent Libyan  interest.  One  license  in- 
volved export  transactions  from  the 
United  States  to  support  a  United  Na- 
tions program  in  Libya.  Six  licenses 
were  issued  authorizing  intellectual 
property  protection  in  Libya.  Two  li- 
censes were  issued  that  permit  U.S.  at- 
torneys to  provide  legal  representation 
under  circumstances  permitted  by  the 
Regulations.  FAC  has  also  issued  one 
license  authorizing  U.S.  landlords  to 
liquidate  the  personality  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Committee  for  Libyan  Students, 
with  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale 
paid  into  blocked  accounts.  Finally. 
FAC  has  issued  three  licenses  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
as  Protecting  Power  for  Libya,  to  man- 
age Libyan  property  in  the  United 
States  subject  to  stringent  FAC  report- 
ing requirements. 

4.  During  the  current  6-month  period, 
FAC  has  continued  to  emphasize  to  the 
international  banking  community  in 
the  United  States  the  importance  of 
identifying    and    blocking    payments 


made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Libya.  The 
FAC  worked  closely  with  the  banks  to 
implement  new  interdiction  software 
systems  to  identify  such  payments.  As 
a  result,  during  the  reporting  period, 
more  than  130  transactions  involving 
Libya,  totaling  more  than  $20.7  mil- 
lion, were  blocked. 

Since  my  last  report,  FAC  has  col- 
lected 39  civil  monetary  penalties  to- 
taling nearly  $277,000  for  violations  of 
U.S.  sanctions  against  Libya.  All  but 
eight  of  the  violations  Involved  the 
failure  of  banks  to  block  funds  trans- 
fers to  Libyan-owned  or  -controlled 
banks,  with  five  of  the  remainder  in- 
volving the  U.S.  companies  that  or- 
dered the  funds  transfers.  The  balance 
involved  one  case  each  for  violations 
involving  a  letter  of  credit,  trademark 
registrations,  and  export  transactions. 

Various  enforcement  actions  carried 
over  from  previous  reporting  periods 
have  continued  to  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued. Several  new  investigations  of  po- 
tentially significant  violations  of  the 
Libyan  sanctions  have  been  initiated 
by  FAC  and  cooperating  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Many  of  these 
cases  are  believed  to  involve  complex 
conspiracies  to  circumvent  the  various 
prohibitions  of  the  Libyan  sanctions, 
as  well  as  the  utilization  of  inter- 
national diversionary  shipping  routes 
to  and  from  Libya.  FAC  continued  to 
work  closely  with  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice  to  identify  U.S.  per- 
sons who  enter  into  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Libya, 
or  other  third-country  parties,  to  lobby 
U.S.  Government  officials  and  to  en- 
gage in  public  relations  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Libya  without 
FAC  authorization. 

FAC  also  continued  its  efforts  under 
the  Operation  Roadblock  initiative. 
This  ongoing  progrram  seeks  to  identify 
U.S.  persons  who  travel  to  and/or  work 
in  Libya  in  violation  of  U.S.  law. 

FAC  has  continued  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation and  identification  of  Liby- 
an entities  as  Specially  Designated  Na- 
tionals of  Libya.  During  the  reporting 
period,  those  activities  have  resulted  in 
the  addition  of  one  third-country  Liby- 
an bank  to  the  Specially  Designated 
Nationals  list;  and  FAC  has  intervened 
with  respect  to  a  Libyan  takeover  at- 
tempt of  another  foreign  bank.  FAC  is 
also  reviewing  options  for  additional 
measures  directed  against  Libyan  as- 
sets in  order  to  ensure  strict  imple- 
mentation of  UNSC  Resolution  883  that 
has  imposed  international  sanctions 
against  Libyan  financial  assets. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month  period 
from  July  7,  1993.  through  January  6. 
1994.  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the  Lib- 
yan national  emergency  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $1  million.  Personnel 
costs  were  largely  centered  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  particularly 
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in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control, 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  continues  to  believe  that  still 
stronger  international  measures  than 
those  mandated  by  UNSC  Resolution 
883,  including  a  worldwide  oil  embargo, 
should  be  enacted  if  Libya  continues  to 
defy  the  international  community.  We 
remain  determined  to  ensure  the  per- 
petrators of  the  terrorists  acts  against 
Pan  Am  103  and  UTA  772  are  brought  to 
justice.  The  families  of  the  victims  in 
the  murderous  Lockerbie  bombing  and 
other  acts  of  Libyan  terrorism  deserve 
nothing  less.  I  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply 
economic  sanctions  against  Libya  fully 
and  effectively,  so  long  as  those  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  10. 1994. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2339)  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Technology-Related  As- 
sistance for  Individuals  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1994  as  "Irish-American 
Heritage  Month". 

At  4:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  insists  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  24)  to  reau- 
thorize the  independent  counsel  law  for 
an  additional  five  years,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  asks  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Gekas  as  the 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

At  6:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 


nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  Resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday,  February  10.  1994,  through 
Friday.  February  18.  1994,  to  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1994  and  an  adjournment  or  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  Thursday,  February  10, 
1994,  through  Friday.  February  18,  1994.  to 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1994. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2159.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  notice  rel- 
ative to  an  emergency  program  supple- 
mental request:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2160.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Democracy  Act  of  1994";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  478.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  Es- 
Ublishment  Act  (Rept.  No.  103-225). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Andrew  C.  Hove.  Jr.,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  Vice  Chairperson; 

Ricki  Rhodarmer  Tigert.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  to  be  chairperson; 

Anne  L.  Hall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs: 

Raymond  John  Vogel,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  for  Benefits  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 


and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.     DOLE     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Hutchison.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Danforth,      Mr.      Faircloth.      Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Helms,  and 
Mr.  Coverdell): 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  downsize  and  improve  the 
performance  and  accountability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1844.  A  bill  to  transfer  administrative 
consideration  of  applications  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  an  Indian  tribe  to  an  independent 
commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
transfer  defense  articles  out  of  Department 
of  Defense  stocks  to  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  MURRAY  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Bennett): 
S.  1846.  A  bill  to  provide  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  system  and  authority  to  regulate 
commercial  exports,  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  export  controls,  to  strengthen 
multilateral  export  control  regimes,  and  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  export  regulation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for    himself 

and  Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  1847.  A  bill  to  reduce  injuries  and  deaths 

caused  by  accidental   firearm  shootings  by 

children  and  others:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  1848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosure  of 
the  bumper  impact  capability  of  certain  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  to  require  a  5- 
mile-per-hour  bumper  standard  for  such  ve- 
hicles; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Mack,  Mrs.  Feinstein, 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McCain. 
and  Mrs.  Hutchison): 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   to    incarcerate    or    to    reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  cost  of 
incarcerating  criminal  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  2-(4-chloro-2-methyl  phenoxy)  propi- 
onic acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  exclude  shipboard  super- 
visory personnel  from  selection  as  employer 
r  3presentatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  WoFFORD.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Bingaman,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 

METZENBAUM,     Mr.     WELLSTONE,     Mr. 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start  Act 
to  extend  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  programs  under  that  Act.  to  strengthen 
provisions  designed  to  provide  quality  assur- 
ance and  improvement,  to  provide  for  or- 
derly and  appropriate  expansion  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By   Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

Simon.     Mr.     Wellstone.    and    Mr. 

Bingaman  ): 
S.  1853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  programs  related  to 
educational  television  programming,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By     Mr.     LEAHY    (for    himself.     Mr. 

LuGAR.   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr. 

Heflin.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  McCon- 

nell,   Mr.   Baucus,   Mr.   Craig,   Mr. 

Coverdell,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.   Res.   163.  A  joint  resolution   to  pro- 
claim March  20.  1994.  as  "National  Agricul- 
tural Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.     BROWN    (for    himself,     Mr. 

Akaka,    Mr.    Campbell,    Mr.    Coats. 

Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr.    Ford,    Mr. 

Gramm.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 

Jeffords.    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr.    Lauten- 

berg.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Levin,    Mr. 

Mathews,     Mr.     Metzenbaum,     Mr. 

Packwood,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 

Rockefeller,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 

Simpson.     Mr.     Specter,    and    Mr. 

DeConcind: 
S.J.  Res.   164.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   June    4.    1994.    as    "National    Trails 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  DOLE)): 
S.  Res.  181.  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony of  a  Senate  employee;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
HUTCHISON,     Mr.     Roth.     Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski,    Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
DANFORTH,  Mr.  Faircloth,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Helms, 
and  Mr.  Coverdell): 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  downsize  and  im- 
prove   the    performance    and    account- 
ability of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the   Committee   on   Governmental   Af- 
fairs. 
the  government  downsizing  performance 

AND  accountability  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Clinton  unveiled  his  1995 
budget  plan  yesterday.  Republicans  of- 
fered their  cooperation  to  help  the 
President  cut  unnecessary  Government 
spending.  Today,  we  are  putting  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is,  and  offer- 
ing 50  billion  reasons  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit and  improve  Government  perform- 
ance. Joined  by  16  of  my  colleagues — 
and  I  extend  an  invitation  to  every 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  and  in  their  of- 


fices to  take  a  look  at  this  plan — we 
are  introducing  a  50-point  plan  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  $50  billion  during 
the  next  5  years,  a  plan  that  includes 
ideas  from  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review,  the  so- 
called  Penny-Kasich  plan,  and  the 
nonpartisan  organization — Citizens 

Against  Government  Waste. 

We  have  tried  to  take  the  best  of  a 
number  of  plans,  including  some  of  our 
own  ideas,  to  put  together  this  50-point 
plan.  It  is  not  a  partisan  effort.  I  hope 
my  Democratic  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive budget  alternative.  But  the 
50-50  plan  is  a  step  toward  even  lower 
deficits,  a  step  the  President  did  not 
take  by  shifting  Federal  dollars  to  new 
programs. 

When  it  comes  to  cutting  the  deficit. 
Republicans  believe  that  the  best 
way— the  only  way— to  get  the  deficit 
under  control  and  improve  the  pros-' 
pects  for  long-term  economic  growth  is 
to  cut  Federal  spending.  And  when  it 
comes  to  improving  Government  per- 
formance, we  agree  that  there  are  ways 
to  make  Government  work  better,  but 
our  No.  1  priority  is  to  make  it  easier 
for  people  in  the  private  sector — indi- 
viduals and  businesses — to  deal  with 
Government. 

Last  fall.  Senator  Kay  Bailey 
Hutchison,  Senator  Bill  Roth,  Sen- 
ator Connie  Mack,  and  I  got  together 
with  Peter  Grace  who  now  chairs  Citi- 
zens Against  Government  Waste.  We 
decided  to  begin  work  on  a  plan  that 
would  build  on  the  good  work  in  the 
national  performance  review,  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  streamline  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  improve  Govern- 
ment accountability. 

We  got  the  ball  rolling,  but  others — 
like  Senator  Murkowski,  Senator 
Coats,  Senator  Bennett,  Senator 
Pressler,  and  Senator  Craig — have 
played  a  key  role  in  developing  this 
plan.  Working  together  we  have  pro- 
duced a  50-point  plan  to  cut  Federal 
spending  by  more  than  $50  billion  over 
5  years  and  lock  in  those  savings  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Our  proposal  includes  8  recommenda- 
tions to  eliminate,  phase-out  or  pri- 
vatize Federal  programs,  and  21  more 
specific  proposals  to  cut  spending. 

We  offer  10  recommendations  to  cut 
Government  red  tape  by  consolidating 
overlapping  agencies,  reforming  the 
Federal  procurement  process,  reducing 
paperwork  requirements,  and  stream- 
lining procedures — particularly  for 
small  businesses. 

We  have  included  seven  recommenda- 
tions, developed  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Roth,  to  improve  Government 
accountability  and  performance  by  es- 
tablishing new  Federal  accounting 
standards,  audited  financial  state- 
ments, and  performance  goals  for  each 
Federal  program. 

Our  plan  includes  a  real  line-item 
veto,  sunset  provisions  to  ensure  that 


all  Federal  programs  come  up  for  peri- 
odic review,  and  a  super-majority  re- 
quirement for  future  emergency  spend- 
ing legislation. 

And  finally,  our  plan  reinstates  the 
defense  firewall  to  help  the  President 
fulfill  his  commitment  to  oppose  addi- 
tional cuts  in  defense  spending.  We  be- 
lieve that  any  defense  savings  that  re- 
sult from  our  plan  should  be  used  to 
help  the  Pentagon  withstand  the  deep 
cuts  that  have  already  been  approved 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  the 
Penny-Kasich  amendment  in  the  House 
demonstrated  that  there  is  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  for  efforts  to  cut  spend- 
ing to  continue  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  reducing  the  deficit.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  and  other  measures  to 
cut  spending  in  the  near  future  and  I 
hope  that  this  time  around,  we  will  get 
the  support  of  the  President  and  the 
Democrat  leadership  here  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  our  plan 
and  an  analysis  of  our  plan  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Government  Downsizing.  Perfor.mance 

AND  ACCOUNTABILnr  ACTT  OF  1994 

The  Act  includes  50  commonsense  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Grace  Commission, 
the  National  Performance  Review  and  other 
sources  that  would  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  streamline  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
and  improve  government  accountability  and 
performance. 

The  plan  would  cut  Federal  spending  by 
more  than  $50  billion  over  5  years  and  ensure 
that  ALL  of  the  non-defense  savings  go  to 
deficit  reduction. 

TITLE  I— SAVING  THE  TAXPAYERS  MONEY 

The  plan  contains  8  proi>osals  to  eliminate, 
phase-out.  or  privatize  Federal  programs, 
and  21  more  specific  proposals  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Recommendations  include: 

Cutting  both  Legislative  Branch  and  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  spending  by 
7.5%.  and  cutting  non-defense  Federal  gov- 
ernment administrative  expenses — like  trav- 
el, consulting  services,  and  printing. 

Selling  the  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
privatizing  the  NOAA  research  fleet,  and 
eliminating  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion tree-planting  program. 

TITLE  U— streamlining  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

The  plan  contains  10  proposals  to  reduce 
government  bureaucracy  by  consolidating 
overlapping  government  agencies,  reducing 
paperwork  burdens,  and  streamlining  proce- 
dures. Recommendations  include: 

Reorganizing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Federal  procurement  reform:  reduc- 
ing paperwork  requirements  on  purchases 
under  SIOO.OOO  and  Davis-Bacon  contracts; 
and  establishing  clearinghouses  for  death 
data,  disability  and  veterans  benefit  claims. 

TTTLE  Ul— IMPROVLNG  GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  plan  contains  7  recommendations  to 
improve  accountability  and  performance  by 
establishing  new  Federal  accounting  stand- 
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ards.  audited  financial  statements,  and  per- 
formance goals  for  each  Federal  program. 
Recommendations  include: 

Requiring  23  key  Federal  agencies  to  pre- 
pare audited  financial  statements;  and  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  job  performance 
in  Federal  promotion  and  reduction-in-force 
procedures. 

TITLE  IV  AND  TfrLE  V— REFORMING  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

The  plan  contains  a  Presidential  line-item 
veto,  limits  new  programs  authorizations  to 
a  maximum  of  5  years,  and  establishes  a 
super-majority  requirement  for  all  "emer- 
gency" spending  legislation.  The  plan  rein- 
states the  defense  firewall  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent meet  his  commitment  not  to  cut  de- 
fense spending  any  further.  And.  finally,  the 
plan  locks  in  all  non-defense  savings  for  defi- 
cit reduction  by  reducing  the  discretionary 
spending  cap. 

GOVERNMENT  DOWNSIZING,  PERFORMANCE  AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1994 

[Pfdimiiury  5-yur  sponlint  cut  total— {50  S  Hillion.  M\m  in  millnnsl 


GOVERNMENT  DOWNSIZING.  PERFORMANCE  AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1994— Continued 

(Preliminaiy  S-yeai  speiKlint  cut  total — $S0  5  oillion.  dollars  in  millioiisl 
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TITIE  I— SAVKG  THE  TAXPAYIRS  MONEY 
Part  I  Specific  spending  cuts 

1  Legislative  Branch.  Reduce  Appropnations 
75% 

2  Members  of  Congress.  COIA  Retorm 

3  Eiecutive  Oftice  of  the  President.  Reduce 
Approps  7  5% 

4  federal  Overtiead  Expenses  Cut 

5  State  Department  Mission  Operating  Costs 

6  Raise  Davis-Sacon  Threshold  to  tlOO.OOO 

7  Repeal  Proliibition  on  Use  of  Davis-Bacon 
Helpers 

8  Federal  Aits  i  Humanities  Funding.  Phase- 
in  10%  Cut 

9  Federal  Buildings.  1-year  Moratorium  on 
Construction  of  New  Office  Space 

10  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  Freeze 
at  FY93  Level 

1 1  Legal  Services  Corporation.  50%  Cut      . 

12  CDBG  at  President  s  mt  Request.  Freen 
through  FY98 

13  IVA,  Reduce  Nonpower  Programs  b»  33% 

14  Substitute  VouclMfs  for  New  Construction 
of  Public  Housing 

15  Cut  Economic  Development  Administration 
by  10% 

16  Increase  Reemployment  Programs  fo<  Oc- 
cupationaity-Disabled  Federal  Workers 

17  Reduce  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation Funding 

IS  Allow  Industry  to  Co-generate  Power  at 
DOE  Labs  /b 

19  Refinance  HUD  Sec  235  Mortgages 

20  Reduce  World  Bank  Funding  

21  Reduce  Voluntary  U S  Contribution  to  UN 
Peacekeeping 

Part  II  Reducing  the  sue  at  Government: 

22  Sell  Alaska  Power  AdministratKNi 

23  Privatize  l«AA  Research  Fleet    

24  Ptiase-out  and  Close  Certam  VA  Supply 
Depots 

25  Stale  Justice  Institute.  Terminate  Program 

26  Eliminate  S6A  Tree-planting  program 

27  OoO  to  Contract  Competitively  lot  "Non- 
core"  Functions 

28  Privatize  Federal  Debt  Collection 

29  New  Ejeculive  Branch  Printing  Policy  

TITLE  II— STREAMLINING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

30  USDA  Consolidation 

31  Procurement  Reform.  Rely  More  on  Com- 
mercial Products 

32  Prxurement  Reform,  Streamlined  Proce- 
dures tor  Purchases  Under  JIOO.OOO 

33  Oavis-Bacon  Reform.  Paperwork  Reduction 

34  Consolidate  Social  Senices  Programs  i 
Reduce  Budgets  to  Account  tor  Administra- 
tive Savings 

35  Competitive  Contracting — HCFA  Claims 
Processing 

36  Social  Secuniy  Admin .  Death  Data  Clear- 
inghouse. 

37.  ^  Disability  Claims  Processing  Improve- 
ments 

38  VA  Benefit  Clearinghouse  

39  Streamline  HUD  Multifamily  Housing  Dis- 
position Process 

TITLE  III— IMPROVING  GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

40  Congress  to  Establish  Performance  Goals 
lor  Each  Federal  Program 
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41  Lmk  Federal  w7in  Grade  Increases  to  )ob    N — 

Performance 

42  Modify  RIF— Increase  Importance  ol  Per-     Ro«h — 

fofmance  Ratings 

43  Comprehensive  Fed  Accounting  Standards    N.G — 

w/in  18  Months 

44  Require  Audited  Financial  Statements  N.G -4 

45  Federal  Employee  Compensation  Act.  Re-     N 1 

duce  Fraud 

46  Eliminate  Congressionally-mandated  Em-     N.G — 

ployment  floors 

HTU  IV-IMPROVING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

47  Line-Item  Veto  (Coats-Bradley)  Coats — 

48  Sunset  All  New  Program  Authorizations  nl    G* — 

in  5  Years 

49  Three-filths  Majority  Required  to  Pass     Dole  — 

"Emergency"  Spending  Legislation 

TIUE  V— ENFORCEMENT 

50  Lock  m  Noo-Oefense  Savings  tor  Deficit     

Reduction 

Total  Spending  Cuts  50.549 

Key  N  National  Performance  Review;  G  Grace  Commission  and/or  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste.  K  Penny-Kasich  Plan;  S  Senate  Bipartisan  Plan; 
*  Modified  version  of  original  proposal,  a  Less  than  S500.000;  b  Estimate 
reflects  non-defense  savings 

Note  All  estimates  in  outlays  Based  on  preliminary  CBO  estimates 

Section-by-Section  Summary 

tftle  i— saving  the  taxpayers  money 

Part  I:  Specific  spending  cuts 

1.  Legislative  Branch,  Reduce  Appropria- 
tions by  7.5%. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $573  million. 

The  President  and  Congress  must  lead  by 
example.  The  same  cut  that  applies  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  should 
apply  to  the  Legislative  Branch.  Modified 
version  of  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force  and 
Kerrey-Brown  Plan  recommendations. 

2.  Members  of  Congress.  COLA  Reform. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $1  million. 

This  proposal  would  freeze  Member  pay  at 
FY  1993  levels  for  one  year.  In  future  years, 
the  formula  for  computing  Members'  COLAs 
Is  adjusted  so  that  Members'  COLAs  can 
never  exceed  those  of  other  federal  employ- 
ees. Source:  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force, 
Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

3.  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Re- 
duce Appropriations  by  7.5%. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $72  million. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in- 
cludes OMB.  USTR,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Economic  Policy  Council,  and 
various  other  offices.  Source:  Modified  ver- 
sion of  Grace  Commission.  NPR,  and  Kerrey- 
Brown  Plan  recommendations. 

4.  Federal  Government  Administrative  Ex- 
pense Reduction. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $41.7  billion. 

This  proposal  would  reduce  outlays  for  fed- 
eral administrative  expenses  by  $3  billion  for 
FY  1994  and  an  additional  $3  billion  in  FY 
1995.  In  FY  1996,  outlays  for  federal  adminis- 
trative expenses  would  be  frozen  at  FY  1995 
levels.  Administrative  expenses  are  defined 
by  using  8  OMB  object  classes:  1)  Travel  and 
Transportation  of  Persons;  2)  Transportation 
of  Things:  3)  Rental  Payments  to  Others:  4) 
Communications,  Utilities,  and  Misc.;  5) 
Printing  and  Reproduction;  6)  Consulting 
Services;  7)  Other  Services;  and  8)  Supplies 
and  Materials 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  exempted  from  this  pro- 
posal because  the  Department  has  already 
had  its  budget  cut  substantially.  Certain 
program  expenses  that  are  accounted  for  in 
the  administrative  expense  object  classes— 1) 
Object  Class  25.2  "other  services"  expenses  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Environmental 


Restoration  program.  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense Weapons  Activities  program, 
Superfund.  and  NASA;  2)  Object  Class  21.0 
"travel  and  transportation"  expenses  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency;  3)  Object  Class 
21.0  "travel  and  transportation"  and  Object 
Class  26.0  "supplies  and  materials"  expenses 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  Medi- 
cal Care  program — are  exempted  from  these 
cuts.  The  OMB  Director  is  given  flexibility 
in  allocating  these  cuts  among  the  other  De- 
partments and  agencies.  Source:.  Senator 
Hutchison. 

5.  State  Department/USIA,  reduce  mission 
operating  costs. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $624  million. 

The  NPR  recommends  "reducing  U.S.  costs 
to  operate  missions  overseas,  including 
eliminating  certain  facilities  reducing  secu- 
rity costs  and  considering  altogether  new 
forms  of  overseas  representation."  Source: 
Grace  Commission.  NPR,  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force,  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

6.  Raise  Davis-Bacon  Threshold  to  $100,000. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $98  million. 
Under   the   Davis-Bacon   Act   of  1931.   the 

Secretary  of  Labor  sets  wage  rates  and  pre- 
scribes work  rules  for  every  category  of 
worker  employed  on  federally-financed  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  projects, 
based  on  "locally  prevailing"  wages  and 
labor  practices.  Since  1935,  the  Act  has  ap- 
plied to  contracts  larger  than  $2,000.  Raising 
the  threshold  to  $100,000  for  contracts  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  48  contigruous 
states  of  the  United  States  is  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review.  The  change 
would  exempt  only  3.5%  of  the  dollar  volume 
of  federal  construction,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  small  contracts.  This  would  open 
up  competition  for  federal  contracts  to  many 
small  and  minority-owned  businesses.  Artifi- 
cially splitting  larger  contracts  into  con- 
tracts smaller  than  $100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  Act  would  be  prohibited. 
Source:  Modified  version  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Grace  Commission.  NPR.  the 
Penny-Kasich  Task  Force  and  the  Kerrey- 
Brown  Plan. 

7.  Repeal  Prohibition  on  the  Use  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Helpers. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $412  million. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  requires  the 
Labor  Department  (DOL)  set  minimum  wage 
rates  for  every  classification  of  worker  on 
federally-funded  construction  projects,  based 
on  "locally  prevailing  wages."  However, 
until  1992.  DOL  regulations  largely  failed  to 
account  for  the  widespread  industry  practice 
of  employing  "helpers"  to  assist  skilled  me- 
chanics, in  1992.  DOL  began  issuing  prevail- 
ing wage  determinations  for  helpers  in  areas 
where  their  use  already  was  a  "prevailing 
practice."  The  FY  1994  Labor-HHS  Appro- 
priations Act  suspended  the  use  of  helpers 
for  one  year.  Employment  of  helpers  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  among  small  and  minority 
contractors.  Source:  Modified  Grace  Com- 
mission recommendation. 

8.  Federal  Arts  &  Humanities  Fimding, 
Phase-in  10-Percent  Cut. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $619  million. 

Would  reduce  federal  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting by  2  percent  per  year  FY  1994 
through  FY  1998.  Source:  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force,  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

9.  Federal  Buildings,  One-year  Moratorium 
on  Construction  of  Net  New  Office  Space  for 
Lease  or  Purchase. 


5-year  savings  estimate:  $146  million. 

The  FY  1994  Treasury-Postal  Appropria- 
tions bill  was  amended  to  cut  funding  for 
construction  of  new  courthouses  and  federal 
office  buildings  by  2  percent.  The  morato- 
rium would  apply  a  prospective  one-year 
hold  on  construction  of  net  new  office  space, 
for  purchase  or  lease,  by  GSA.  To  avoid  a 
shift  in  outlays  to  future  years,  this  proposal 
would  also  rescind  $150  million  in 
obligational  authority  from  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fimd  for  new  construction  and  ac- 
quisitions. Source:  Modified  version  of  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force  and  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

10.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
Freeze  at  FY  1993  Level, 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $160  million 
The  ARC  has  spent  almost  $6  billion  and 
built  roughly  2.500  miles  of  new  roads,  yet 
high  poverty  rates  still  persist  in  Appa- 
lachia.  Some  programs  supported  by  the 
ARC  duplicate  activities  funded  by  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Also,  although 
the  ARC  allocates  resources  to  poor  rural 
communities,  those  areas  are  no  worse  off 
than  many  others ,  outside  the  Appalachian 
region.  Source:  CBO,  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force.  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

11.  Legal  Services  Corporation.  50%  cut. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $861  billion 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  re- 
ceives income  from  private  sources  and  in- 
terest on  escrow  accounts  in  addition  to  fed- 
eral money.  Penny  and  Kasich  note  that  LSC 
lawyers  are  accused  of  gearing  legal  assist- 
ance towards  certain  social  causes  as  op- 
posed to  the  more  general  aim  of  providing 
free  legal  aid  to  the  poor.  This  proposal 
would  rescind  20%  of  LSC  funds  in  FY  1994 
and  cut  FY  1995  funding  to  50%  of  current 
levels.  Source;  Modified  version  of  rec- 
ommendations by  the  CBO.  the  Penny-Ka- 
sich Task  Force  and  the  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

12.  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  at  Presidents  Request  for  FY  1994. 
Freeze  through  FY  1998. 

5-year  savings  estimate;  $1.1  billion 
Congress  approved  $180  million  more  in 
CDBG  funding  than  President  Clinton  re- 
quested in  his  FY  1994  Budget.  This  proposal 
would  rescind  CDBG  funds  in  excess  of  the 
President's  request  and  freeze  CDBG  funding 
for  4  years.  Source:  Modified  CBO  proposal. 

13.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA),  Re- 
duce Non-power  Programs  by  33%. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $98  million 
Many  of  the  activities  the  TVA  undertakes 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  its  mission.  Federal 
support  for  these  activities  should  be  re- 
duced. Source:  CBO.  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force.  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

14.  Substitute  Vouchers  for  New  Construc- 
tion of  Public  Housing. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $303  million 
HUD'S  construction  of  new  public  housing 
is  "roughly  twice  as  expensive  as  tenant- 
based  assistance  such  as  vouchers."  and 
should  be  replaced  where  possible  to  simulta- 
neously offer  choice  to  recipients  and  mini- 
mize government  costs.  Source:  Penny-Ka- 
sich Task  Force.  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

15.  Cut  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA)  by  10%. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $240  million 
The  EDA  provides  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  for  public  works,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  job  programs  as  well  as  guaran- 
tees to  forms  for  business  development.  One 
criticism  of  EDA  programs  is  that  federal  as- 
sistance should  not  be  provided  for  activities 
are  primarily  local  and,  therefore,  whose  re- 


sponsibility should  be  that  of  state  and  local 
governments.  In  addition.  EDA  programs 
have  been  criticized  for  substituting  federal 
credit  for  private  credit  and  for  facilitating 
the  relocation  of  businesses  from  one  dis- 
tressed area  to  another  through  competition 
among  communities  for  federal  funds.  EDA 
has  also  been  criticized  for  its  broad  eligi- 
bility criteria,  which  allows  areas  containing 
80  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  to  compete 
for  benefits.  The  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force 
recommended  a  20%  cut  in  EDA  funding;  the 
Kerrey-Brown  Plan  includes  a  10%  cut. 
Source:  Modified  version  of  CBO,  Penny-Ka- 
sich Task  Force  and  Kerrey-Brown  Plan  rec- 
ommendations. 

16.  Increase  Reemployment  Programs  for 
Occupationally-Disabled  Federal  Workers. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $82  million 
Expands  a  program  which  assists  Federal 
employees  disabled  on  the  job  and  helps 
them  to  find  new  employment,  and  strength- 
ens efforts  to  review  records  to  assure  that 
those  receiving  benefits  are  entitled  and  that 
beneficiaries  are  receiving  the  proper 
amounts.  Source:  NPR. 

17.  Reduce  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  to  Senate  FY  1994  Level. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $149  million. 

The  IDA  is  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Senate  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $957.1  million  for  IDA  and 
stated  that  it  "could  not  support  an  increase 
in  the  U.S.  contribution  under  IDA-10."  The 
Administration  agreed  to  an  jicrease  of 
nearly  $225,000,000  in  the  U.S.  annual  com- 
mitment. The  Committee  report  accompany- 
ing the  Senate  version  of  the  FY  1994  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  bill  included 
the  following  language: 

"[Gjiven  the  intense  budgetary  pressures 
on  the  foreign  aid  program,  concerns  raised 
by  IDA'S  performance  in  the  areas  of  envi- 
ronment, population  and  poverty  alleviation, 
the  World  Bank's  inadequate  policy  on  infor- 
mation disclosure  and  its  failure  to  establish 
a  public  appeals  panel,  the  Committee  can- 
not support  the  requested  increase." 

The  proposed  would  rescind  the  FY  1994 
funds  approved  for  IDA  in  excess  of  the  Sen- 
ate's funding  recommendation.  Source: 
Penny-Kasich  Task  Force.  Kerrey-Brown 
Plan. 

18.  Allow  Industry  to  Co-Generate  Power  at 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  Labs. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $24  million. 

Currently,  only  the  Defense  Department 
has  this  authority.  All  federal  agencies 
should  be  allowed  to  install  co-generation  at 
sites  where  it  is  cost-effective.  Estimate  re- 
Hects  only  non-defense  savings  from  this 
proposal.  Source;  NPR.  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force,  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

19.  Refinance  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  Section  235  Mort- 
gages. 

5-year  savings  estimate;  $22  million 
Authorizes  HUD  to  provide  incentives  to 
encourage  refinancing  of  old,  high-interest 
rate   mortgages   subsidized   by   the  govern- 
ment. Source;  NPR. 

20.  Reduce  World  Bank  Funding  to  Senate 
FY  1994  Level. 

5-year  savings  estimate;  $106  million. 

The  Committee  report  accompanying  the 
Senate  version  of  the  FY  1994  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  bill  stated: 

"An  internal  review  of  the  World  Bank's 
loan  portfolio  concluded  that  the  number  of 
projects  judged  unsatisfactory  at  completion 
increased  from  15  percent  in  fiscal  1981  to  37.5 
percent  in  fiscal  1991.  It  also  determined  that 
borrowers'  compliance  with  loan  conditions 


was  only  25  percent.  It  found  that  the 
role  of  Bank  staff  has  evolved  from  independ- 
ent evaluators  of  country-proposed  projects 
to  advocates  of  projects  to  move  money  and 
gain  promotions,  with  a  resulting  decline  in 
project  quality." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
pressed concern  about  "the  overly  generous 
salaries  and  benefits  to  World  Bank  employ- 
ees" and  reports  that  "the  Bank  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  its  new  headquarters  by 
over  $100,000,000." 

21.  Reduce  Voluntary  U.S.  Contribution  to 
U.N.  Peacekeeping  to  Senate  FY  1994  Level. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $13  million 
In  FY  1993,  $27.1  million  was  appropriated 
for  voluntary  contributions  to  U.N.  Peace- 
keeping. In  FY  1994  the  President  requested 
$77  million,  the  Senate  approved  $62.5  mil- 
lion, and  the  FY  1994  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Act  included  $75.6  million.  This 
one-time  rescission  is  aimed  at  curtailing 
the  use  of  these  contributions  as  a  slush  fund 
to  finance  activities  distantly  related  to 
peacekeeping.  Source;  Senator  Dole. 

PART  II:  REDUCING  THE  SIZE  OF  (JOVERN.MENT 

22.  Sell  the  Alaska  Power  Administration. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $63  million 

The  Alaska  Power  Administration  (APA) 
was  created  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment in  Alaska  by  making  low-cost  hydro- 
power  available  to  industry  and  to  residen- 
tial customers.  "The  project  has  succeeded 
and  can  now  be  turned  over  to  local  owner- 
ship." Source:  Grace  Commission,  NPR, 
Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

23.  Privatize  NOAA  Research  Fleet. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $350  million 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  owns  and  operates  a 
fleet  for  scientific  research  and  other  duties. 
These  vessels  carry  out  scientific  experi- 
ments and  maintain  buoys  and  navigational 
beacons.  GAO  has  recommended  that  the 
Heet  be  phased  out  and  privatized  over  a  5- 
year  period.  GAO  has  criticized  the  govern- 
ment-operated fleet  for  being  far  more  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  operate  than  com- 
parable private  sector  vessels.  Source:  NPR. 
GAO,  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force.  Kerrey- 
Brown  Plan. 

24.  Phase-out  and  Close  Certain  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  Supply  Depots. 

5-year  savings  estimate;  $89  million 
The  Veteran  Administration  should  con- 
vert its  existing  centralized  depot  storage 
and  distribution  program  to  a  commercial 
just-in-time  delivery  system  and  close 
unneeded  supply  deports.  Source;  NPR. 

25.  State  Justice  Institute.  Terminate  Pro- 
gram. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $40  million 
This  program  "aims  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  state  courts  ..."  and  has  no  clear 
federal  purpose.  Source;  Penny-Kasich  Task 
Force. 

26.  Rescind  Funds  for  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA)  Tree  Planting. 

5-year  savings  estimate;  $64  million 
These  funds  were  not  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration or  by  SBA.  Tree  planting  does 
not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  job  pro- 
motion by  the  SBA.  The  program  should  be 
terminated.  Source;  Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

27.  DOD  permitted  to  contract  competi- 
tively for  non-core  functions  such  as  data 
processing,  billing,  and  payroll. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

From  1979  to  1982.  DOD  performed  cost- 
comparison  studies  of  commercial  activities 
involving  17.600  personnel  positions.  These 
studies  found  that  it  would  be  more  economi- 
cal to  contract  out  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  department's  commercial  activities. 
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This  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  11,700  posi- 
tions from  DOD  to  the  private  sector,  with 
an  annual  savings  of  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion. Even  if  an  activity  remained  in-house 
after  a  cost  comparison  study,  substantial 
savings  were  achieved  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved efficiencies  or  streamlining.  Source: 
Grace  Commission.  NPR. 

28.  Improve  Federal  Debt  Collection. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  $130  million 
Federal  resources  are  not  adequate  to  deal 

with  the  volume  of  debt  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  private-collection  companies  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  cost-effective.  Yet 
many  agencies— including  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Social  Security,  the  IRS. 
and  the  Customs  Service — are  statutorily 
prohibited  from  using  private  agencies  for 
the  job.  even  on  a  contingency-fee  basis. 
Congress  should  lift  those  restrictions.  CBO 
estimates  that  virtually  all  of  the  savings 
from  this  proposal  would  accrue  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Source:  Grace 
Commission.  NPR. 

29.  Eliminate  the  Current  Federal  Printing 
Monopoly. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  N/A 

Phases  out  the  requirement  that  agencies 
use  the  Government  Printing  Office,  permit- 
ting them  to  procure  their  own  printing  and 
allowing  GPO  to  bid  for  the  work.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  this  proposal  would  save  an  esti- 
mated $220  million  over  5  years.  These  sav- 
ings should  occur  as  part  of  the  general  re- 
duction in  Federal  overhead  expenses  out- 
lined in  Proposal  #4.  Source:  NPR. 

TITLE  U— STREAMLINING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 

30.  USDA  Consolidation— Close  Obsolete 
Field  Offices. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $563  million 
USDA's  focus  has  shifted  dramatically 
since  the  1980s,  when  its  present  structure 
evolved:  60%  of  its  budget  now  deals  with  nu- 
trition, less  than  30%  with  agriculture.  This 
shift  in  focus  will  allow  USDA  to  consolidate 
agencies,  "cutting  administrative  costs  by 
more  than  $200  million  over  the  next  five 
years."  This  effort  will  reduce  facility  oper- 
ating costs,  reduce  manpower,  and  create 
providing  •"one-stop"  shopping  for  farmers. 
Source:  Grace  Commission,  National  Per- 
formance Review.  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force, 
Kerrey-Brown  Plan. 

31.  Procurement  Reform.  Rely  More  on 
Commercial  Products. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  Cannot  Be  Esti- 
mated at  This  Time 

The  National  Performance  Review  high- 
lighted the  need  for  the  federal  government 
to  buy  a  greater  share  of  its  purchase  from 
the  commercial  marketplace,  rather  than  re- 
quiring products  to  be  designed  to  govern- 
ment-unique specifications.  Our  government 
buy  such  items  as  integrated  circuits,  pil- 
lows, and  oil  pans,  designed  to  government 
specifications — even  when  there  are  equally 
good  commercial  products  available.  Source: 
Modified  version  of  Grace  Commission  and 
NPR  recommendations. 

32.  Procurement  Reform.  Streamline  Pro- 
cedures for  Purchases  under  $100,000. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  Cannot  Be  Esti- 
mated at  This  Time 

For  several  years,  burdensome  procure- 
ment statutes  have  been  waived  for  pur- 
chases up  to  $25,000.  Several  recent  studies, 
including  the  National  Performance  Review, 
have  shown  that  increasing  this  threshold  to 
$100,000  will  generate  savings  on  about  70 
percent  of  all  government  purchases.  Source: 
Modified  version  of  NPR  recommendation. 

33.  Davis-Bacon  Reform,  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion. 


5-year  savings  estimate:  $220  million 
Under  the  Copeland  Act  of  1934.  employers 
on  contracts  covered  by  Davis-Bacon  are  re- 
quired to  submit  complete,  certified  payroll 
records  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  or 
the  contracting  agency  every  week.  This  re- 
quirement places  a  significant  administra- 
tive burden  on  DOL.  the  contracting  agen- 
cies, and  contractors.  Approximately  11  mil- 
lion payroll  reports  are  submitted  annually 
to  contracting  agencies,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  5.5  million  hours  or  industry  employee 
time.  This  proposal  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  these  weekly  payroll  reports 
and.  instead,  require  contractors  to  simply 
certify  that  they  have  complied  with  the 
law.  Contractors  would  be  required  to  keep 
records  to  prove  their  compliance  for  3  years 
in  case  a  complaint  is  filed.  Source:  NPR. 
Penny-Kasich  Task  Force,  Kerrey-Brown 
Plan. 

34.  Consolidate  Social  Service  Programs 
and  Reduce  Their  Budgets  by  4  Percent  to 
Account  for  Administrative  Savings. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $913  million 
This  proposal  would  consolidate  the  Social 
Service  Block  Grant,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant.  Title  IV-A  "At  Risk"  Child 
Care,  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Grant,  and  two  activities  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Children  and  Families  (specifically. 
Title  III  services  and  meals  for  the  aging, 
and  Dependent  Care  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Grants).  Social  Services  are  currently 
provided  to  individuals  and  families  through 
an  array  of  programs.  Each  program  has  its 
own  rules  and  regulations.  By  consolidating 
all  of  these  programs  into  a  single  block 
grant,  services  could  be  provided  more  effi- 
ciently, duplicate  services  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  fewer  Federal  workers  would  be 
needed  to  administer  the  programs.  Source: 
Penny-Kasich  Task  Force. 

35.  Competitive  Contracting— HCFA 
Claims  Processing. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $24  million 
NPR  recommends  that  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  be  authorized  to 
permit  full  and  open  competition  for  Medi- 
care claims  processing  contracts.  Source: 
Grace  Commission.  NPR. 

36.  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
Clearinghouse  for  the  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure of  death  data. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  Less  than  $500,000 
No  federal  agency  should  continue  paying 
benefits  after  recipients  have  died.  But  stop- 
ping payments  is  not  easy  because  sharing 
death  information  among  different  levels  of 
government  is  restricted.  For  example,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  ob- 
tains death  information  from  states  but 
many  restrict  SSA's  disclosure  of  death 
data,  so  the  information  cannot  always  be 
shared  with  other  government  benefits  pro- 
grams. Source:  Grace  Commission.  NPR. 

37.  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
Disability  Claims  Processing  Improvements. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $0  million 
The  NPR  contains  a  recommendation  to 
improve  SSA  disability  claims  processing  to 
reduce  backlogs  and  avoid  paying  benefits  to 
those  who  are  no  longer  disabled.  Source: 
Grace  Commission.  NPR. 

38.  Veterans  Administration  Benefit  Clear- 
inghouse. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $230  million 
Under  current  law.  the  VA  can  seek  reim- 
bursement from  private  insurers  for  care  re- 
lated to  non-service-connected  conditions. 
This  proposal  would  authorize  the  VA  to  use 
the  Medicare/Medicaid  Coverage  Data  Bank 
to  determine  whether  veterans  receiving 
health  care  have  private  insurance.  Source: 
NPR. 


39.  Streamline  HUD  Multifamily  Housing 
Disposition  Process. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $449  million 
HUD  currently  owns  69.000  units  of  multi- 
family  housing.  Although  HUD  was  never 
meant  to  function  as  a  landlord,  the  agency 
has  been  unable  to  sell  these  units  because  of 
restrictions  in  Section  203  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978  requiring  that  each  unit  must  be  sold 
with  15-year  project-based  Section  8  assist- 
ance. Over  the  past  several  years,  funding  for 
Section  8  has  been  significantly  reduced. 
This  proposal  would  loosen  the  restrictions 
of  Section  203,  allowing  HUD  to  dispose  of 
the  multifamily  units  more  easily.  Source: 
NPR.  Penny-Kasich  Task  Force.  Kerrey- 
Brown  Plan. 

TITLE  III— IMPROVING  GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY" 

40.  Congress  to  Establish  Performance 
Goals  for  Each  Federal  Program. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

The  newly  enacted  "Government  Perform- 
ance and  Results  Act  of  1993"  requires  that 
all  Federal  agencies  establish  program  goals 
and  report  results  beginning  in  1997.  Several 
management  experts  have  urged  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  agencies  with  clear  per- 
formance guidelines.  This  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  beginning  on  January  1.  1997.  all 
authorization  and  appropriation  legislation 
must  contain  performance  goals  for  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  bill.  Source:  Senator 
Roth. 

41.  Link  Federal  Within-Grade  Pay  In- 
creases to  Job  Performance. 

5-year  savings:  CBE 

This  proposal  stipulates  that  only  the  time 
that  a  Federal  employee  is  doing  satisfac- 
tory work  would  be  credited  toward  the  re- 
quired waiting  period  for  a  pay  raise.  Source: 
NPR. 

42.  Modify  Reduction  in  Force  (RIF)  Re- 
quirements to  Increase  the  Importance  of 
Performance  Ratings. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE. 

During  a  major  downsizing  of  the  Federal 
work  force,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
voluntary  separations  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal  workers  to 
targeted  levels.  This  proposal  would  modify 
current  reductions-in-force  procedures  to 
specify  that  employee  "efficiency  or  per- 
formance ratings"  be  given  greater  weight 
than  "tenure  of  employment"  or  "length  of 
service".  Source:  Senator  Roth. 

43.  Comprehensive  set  of  Federal  Account- 
ing Standards  to  be  Issued  within  18  Months. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  Cannot  Be  Esti- 
mated (CBE) 

"We  require  corporations  to  meet  strict 
standards  of  financial  management  before 
their  stocks  can  be  publicly  traded."  the 
NPR  notes.  ""They  must  fully  disclose  their 
financial  condition,  operating  results,  cash 
flows,  long-term  obligations,  and  contingent 
liabilities.  But  we  exempt  the  $1.5  trillion 
federal  government  from  comparable  stand- 
ards." In  1984.  the  Grace  Commission  found 
332  incompatible  accounting  systems  (along 
with  319  separate  payroll  systems)  and  rec- 
ommended folding  them  into  one;  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  found  287  dif- 
ferent accounting  systems  and  said  they 
should  be  consolidated.  For  the  sake  of 
sound  financial  management  and  account- 
ability to  the  taxpayers,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  adopt  a  comprehensive  set  of 
federal  accounting  standards  like  all  major 
corporations.  Source:  Grace  Commission, 
NPR. 
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44.  Require  Audited  Financial  Statements. 
5-year  savings  estimate:  — $4  million 

To  provide  greater  accountability  to  the 
American  people,  this  proposal  would  require 
23  key  Federal  agencies,  many  of  which  have 
cash  flows  comparable  to  the  nation's  largest 
corporations,  to  prepare  audited  financial 
statements  that  cover  organizationwide  ac- 
tivities of  these  agencies.  These  additional 
reports  will  give  program  managers  and  Con- 
gress better  information  on  which  to  base  fu- 
ture funding  decisions.  Source:  Grace  Com- 
mission. NPR. 

45.  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
Reduce  Fraud. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  $1  million 
The  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
assists  federal  employees  disabled  on  the  job 
and  helps  them  to  find  new  employment. 
This  proposal  would  amend  the  law  to:  make 
it  a  felony  to  lie  on  benefit  applications;  bar 
from  the  program  those  convicted  of  defraud- 
ing it:  and  cut  off  benefits  to  people  in  jail. 
Source:  NPR. 

46.  Eliminate  Congressionally-mandated 
Employment  Floors. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

The  NPR  proposes  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
civilian,  non-postal  work  force  by  12%.  or 
252.000  positions  over  the  next  five  years. 
This  would  bring  the  federal  work  force 
below  two  million  employees  for  the  first 
time  since  1967.  This  reduction  cannot  be 
carried  out.  however,  unless  Congress  repeals 
mandated  personnel  levels  for  federal  agen- 
cies. Source:  Grace  Commission.  NPR. 
•ntle  iv— improvi.ng  the  legislative 
pr(x:ess 

47.  Line-Item  Veto. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

The  President  should  have  the  authority  to 
veto  line-items  in  appropriations  bills  and 
tax  expenditures  in  revenue  bills.  This  pro- 
posal would  require  that  each  line-item  in  an 
appropriations  bill  and  each  tax  expenditure 
in  a  revenue  bill  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
bill  to  be  presented  to  the  President.  This 
change  would  effectively  subject  all  of  these 
items  to  the  Presidential  veto  and  ensure 
that  the  override  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  apply.  This  authority  would  sun- 
set in  2  years.  Source:  Senators  Coats  and 
Bradley. 

48.  Sunset  All  New  Program  Authoriza- 
tions within  5  years. 

5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

Many  programs  currently  lack  sunset  pro- 
visions. Without  sunset  provisions  programs 
that  have  fulfilled  their  mission  or  become 
obsolete  may  continue  indefinitely.  Sunset 
provisions  will  ensure  that  all  newly  created 
programs  will  come  up  for  periodic  review. 
Source:  Modified  Grace  Commission  rec- 
ommendation. 

49.  Three-fifths  Majority  Required  to  Pass 
"Emergency""  Spending  Legislation. 


5-year  savings  estimate:  CBE 

Both  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (OBRA  1990)  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (OBRA 
1993)  exempt  ""emergency"  spending  legisla- 
tion from  all  budget  points  of  order.  Cur- 
rently, a  simple  majority  may  pass  ""emer- 
gency"" legislation  while  a  super-majority  is 
needed  to  waive  most  Budget  Act  points  of 
order  on  other  bills.  Use  of  the  ""emergency" 
designation  should  be  limited  to  legitimate, 
sudden,  unforeseen  emergencies.  Source: 
Senator  Dole. 

TITLE  V— ENFORCEMENT 

50.  Lock-in  Non-Defense  Savings  for  Deficit 
Reduction 

The  plan  includes  enforcement  provisions 
to  ensure  that  all  non-defense  savings  go  to 
deficit  reduction.  Any  mandatory  spending 
savings  are  deleted  from  the  annual  pay-as- 
you-go  scorecard  and  the  discretionary 
spending  cap  is  reduced  each  year  consistent 
with  CBO  estimates  of  the  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary savings  resulting  from  this  plan. 
In  addition,  this  section  would  reinstate  the 
defense  firewall  to  help  President  Clinton 
fulfill  his  commitment  to  oppose  additional 
cuts  in  defense.  Source:  Modified  version  of 
Penny-Kasich  Task  Force  recommendation. 

U.S.  CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington.  DC.  February  8.  1994. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Dole. 

Republican   Leader,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  As  you  requested,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed  a 
draft  of  a  bill  entitled  the  ""Government 
Downsizing.  Performance,  and  Accountabil- 
ity Act  of  1994."  CBO  estimates  that  enact- 
ing this  bill  as  drafted  would  have  the  direct 
effect  of  reducing  the  deficit  by  $3.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994  and  by  another  $1.3  billion 
over  the  1995-1999  period.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  would  diminish  projected  deficits 
over  the  1995-1999  period  by  $45.8  billion  by 
reducing  the  discretionary  spending  limits 
currently  in  effect.  It  also  would  make 
changes  in  numerous  programs  funded  by 
discretionary  appropriations  that  would 
make  possible  future  savings  in  those  pro- 
grams that  would  help  in  complying  with  the 
discretionary  capw. 

The  bill  would  change  mandatory  spend- 
ing, existing  appropriations,  net  Social  Secu- 
rity spending,  asset  sale  receipts,  and  caps 
on  discretionary  appropriations.  These 
changes  would  occur  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  bill,  without  any  further  legislative 
action.  CBO  estimates  that  over  the  period 
of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1999  the  bill 
would: 

(1)  Decrease  1994  spending  by  $3.2  billion  by 
rescinding  existing  appropriations; 

(2)  Decrease  mandatory  spending  (manda- 
tory programs  and  offsetting  receipts)  by  $1.6 
billion; 


(3)  Reduce  net  Social  Security  spending  by 
$145  million; 

(4)  Lead  to  about  $85  million  in  additional 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  federal  assets;  and 

(5)  Reduce  the  existing  discretionary  out- 
lay caps  for  1995-1998  by  $45.8  billion. 

Table  1  shows  the  estimated  budgetary  im- 
pact of  changes  in  mandatory  programs,  off- 
setting receipts.  Social  Security  spending, 
and  asset  sales.  Table  2  shows  the  savings  es- 
timated for  rescissions  of  existing  appropria- 
tions. Taken  together,  the  first-year  savings 
from  the  rescissions  along  with  the  savings 
shown  in  Table  1  total  $5.0  billion  over  the 
1994-1999  period.  (The  remaining  outlay  re- 
ductions from  the  rescissions  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  meet  the  reduced  discretionary 
caps. ) 

The  reductions  in  the  discretionary  caps 
would  constrain  future  appropriations  even 
more  than  those  already  in  place.  In  order  to 
adhere  to  the  existing  caps,  total  discre- 
tionary outlays  over  the  1995-1998  period 
would  have  to  be  $115.5  billion  below  CBOs 
unconstrained  baseline,  which  assumes  that 
1994  appropriations  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams are  adjusted  annually  for  projected  in- 
flation over  the  1995-1999  period.  The  lower 
caps  mandated  in  this  bill  would  require  an 
additional  $45.8  billion  in  discretionary  out- 
lay cuts  over  that  four-year  period. 

You  also  requested  a  tabulation  of  poten- 
tial savings  that  could  result  from  future  re- 
ductions in  discretionary  appropriations, 
based  on  programmatic  changes  made  by  the 
bill  and  assuming  that  the  lower  1994  funding 
levels  resulting  from  the  rescissions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  projected  into  the  fu- 
ture. These  potential  outlay  savings  are 
shown  in  Table  3  and  total  $55.9  billion  over 
the  1995-1999  period.  Such  potential  savings 
reduce  authorizations  of  appropriations  rath- 
er than  direct  spending  and  are  subject  to  fu- 
ture appropriations  action.  CBOs  estimate 
of  these  potential  savings  is  measured  rel- 
ative to  an  unconstrained  baseline,  which 
does  not  reflect  the  existing  caps  on  discre- 
tionary spending  for  the  years  1995  through 
1998.  (There  is  no  cap  under  current  law  for 
years  after  1998.)  Of  the  $55.9  billion  in  poten- 
tial outlay  savings.  $42.1  billion  would  occur 
between  1995  and  1998.  and  thus  could  help  in 
achieving  the  $161.3  billion  in  cuts  required 
to  comply  with  the  limits  on  discretionary 
spending  specified  in  this  bill. 

Table  4  summarizes  CBO"s  estimates  for 
the  draft  bill.  If  you  wish  further  details  on 
this  estimate,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
them.  The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Peter 
Fontaine,  who  can  be  reached  at  226-2860. 
Sincerely. 

James  L.  Blum. 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer.  Director). 

Enclosures. 


TABLE  1.  SENATOR  DOLE'S  PROPOSAL:  DIRECT  SPENDING,  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  AND  ASSET  SALE  CHANGES 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Sectno  numbef.  proposal 


Fiscal  i»jt 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


6-yut  sum 


1003  Rdonn  pay  adjustments  toe  Memlien  ol  (^wptss:. 

Budget  auttionty 

Outlays _ 

1016  Disabled  employees  reemploymeflt:. 

Budget  auttionty  

Outlays _ 

1019  Section  236  mortgage  tefmancini:. 

Budget  authority _ _.. 

Outlays 

1101  Sell  Alaska  Pooer  Ummistration-assel  sale  receipts:. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays _. 

1 101  Sell  Alaska  Power-Loss  of  aJinual  pouter  sale  ttceipb;. 

Budget  authonly  _ 


-«3 
-<3 


-27 

-27 

13 
13 

0 
0 


-26 
-26 


-26 
-26 


-26 
-26 


-1 
-1 

-26 
-26 

-« 

-a 

-S3 
-83 

144 


2102 
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TABLE  1.  SENATOR  DOLE'S  PROPOSAL  DIRECT  SPENDING,  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  AND  ASSET  SALE  CHANGES— Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Scctioo  number,  proposal 


Fiscal  year 


1994 


1995 


1996 


mi 


1998 


1999 


Ootla»s 

1103  Closure  of  VA  supply  depots. 

Budget  authority     

Outlays 


1 107  Improved  federal  defit  collKtion  (Socilt  Security  AdministrationI:. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays    

2102  Consolidate  social  services  pro|rams:. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays : ^ ^..i 

2104  Federal  clearinghouse  on  death  information: 

Budget  authority -■: 

Outlays ;..;. „ 

2105  Contmuing  disatnlity  lewews:. 

Budget  authority ...._ 

Outlays 

2106  Provision  of  data  bank  information  to  VA:. 

Budget  authority „ , 

Outlays „ 

2107  Reform  HUD  multifamily  disposition  pngmi:. 

Budget  authority _. 

Outlays  „ 

3006  Deter  fraud  and  abase  in  FECA  pittraoi:. 

Budget  authority .: .., 

Outlays _ „ 


0 
-45 


-30 
-30 


-425 
-425 


0 
-44 

-40 
-40 

-124 
-116 


-25 
-25 


■124 
-124 


-20 
-20 


-124 
-124 


-85 
-85 


■15 
■15 


-124 
-124 


■140 
■140 


-15 

-15 


■124 
-124 


-200 
-200 


Total — Direct  Spendmg: 

Budget  authority  

Outlays 

Total — Social  Security: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays  

Total— Asset  Sale  Receipts: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


-425 
-425 


-30 
-30 


-114 
-150 


-40 
-40 


-83 
-83 


-132 
-132 


-25 
-25 


-227 
-227 


-20 
-20 


-271 
-271 


-15 
-15 


>  Less  than  $500,000 


TABLE  2.  SENATOR  DOLE'S  PROPOSAL:  RESCISSIONS 

(In  millions  of  dollars! 


-335 
-335 


-15 
-15 


6-year  sum 


144 


0 
-89 


-145 
-145 


-620 
-612 


-430 
-430 


-425 
-425 


■1507 
■1588 


-145 
-145 


-83 
-83 


Section  number,  proposal 

Fiscal  year 

- 

6-yr  sum 

1994 

1995 

19% 

1997 

1998 

1999 

1001  Rescission  of  funds  for  the  legislative  branch: 

Budget  authority  

-60 

0 
-8 

0 
-2 

0 
-2300 

0 
-93 

0 
-4 

0 
-15 

0 
-15 

0 
-8 

0 
-74 

0 
-6 

0 
24 

0 
-25 

0 
-9 

0 
-13 

0 
-4 

0 
-16 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-600 

0 
-32 

0 
-1 

0 
-38 

0 
-18 

0 
0 

0 
-74 

0 
0 

0 
-48 

0 
-25 

0 
-9 

0 
-13 

0 
0 

0 
-23 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-100 

0 
-13 

0 

-1 

0 
-50 

0 
-10 

0 
0 

0 
-25 

0 
0 

0 
-64 

0 
-15 

0 
-12 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-13 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-6 

0 
0 

0 

-29 

0 
-7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-91 

0 
-6 

0 

-7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-10 

0 
-6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
-67 

0 
-2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

60 

Outlays 

1002  Rescission  of  funds  for  the  Enec.  Office  of  the  President 

Budget  authority _ „..._ 

Outlays .._ 

1004  Cuts  federal  overhead  eipenses: 

Authorization  „ „ ."■.„.„ 

-52 

................                -8 

-8 

-6000 
- '. -3000 

-172 
-20 

- 15 

- -9 

- 150 

-4 

-60 

-8 
-8 

6000 

Outlays „ _ 

1005  Rescind  funds  tor  AID,  State,  and  USIA 
Budget  authority    

-6000 
172 

Outlays _ 

1008  Rescission  funds  for  the  arts  and  humanities  programs: 

Budget  authority .„ 

Outlays _ „ 

1009  Rescission  from  the  Federal  buildings  fund  >: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

-164 

-15 
-15 

-150 
146 

1010  Rescind  funds  for  Appalachian  Regional  Commission: 

Budget  authority _ _ _ 

Outlays 

101 1  Rescind  funds  tor  Legal  Services  Corporation: 

Budget  authority 

-59 

-...- -3 

-33 

-59 
-59 

33 

Outlays 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

1013  Rescind  funds  foe  Tik 

Budget  authority „ 

Outlays 

1014  Suvstitute  voucher  assistance  tor  public  housing  new  constructno: 

Budget  authority  

-25 

-180 

'. -23 

-18 

.' -367 

-33 

-180 
-180 

-23 
-23 

367 

Outlays 

1015  Rescind  funds  for  EDA: 

Budget  authority „     . 

Outlays _ 

2 

-.-...              -80 

-g 

-245 

-80 
80 

1017  Rescind  funds  for  International  Development  Assocatiofl: 

Budget  authority 

-67 

67 

Outlays 

1020  Rescind  funds  for  World  Banli: 

Budget  authority _ _ 

- -9 

-28 

-47 
28 

Outlays „ 

— -3 

-13 

-28 
13 

1021  Rescind  tunds  for  UN  Peacekeeping: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

_9 

-13 

-65 
-65 

0 

1102  Rescind  funds  for  NOAA  research  fleet: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

1105  Repeal  national  small  business  tree  planting  program: 

Budget  authonty _ 

-65 

0 

Outlays 

0 

0 

Total — Rescissions: 
Budget  authonty 

-7321 

0 
-2567 

0 
-879 

0 
-304 

0 
-150 

0 
-85 

-7321 
-7167 

Outlays  

-3181 

February  10,  1994 

TABLE  3. 
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-SENATOR  DOLES  PROPOSAL:  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  ASSUMPTIONS,  RELATIVE  TO  CBO'S  UNCONSTRAINED  BASELINE 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Section  number,  proposal 


1001  Reduce  legislative  branch  approp.  by  7  5  percent: 

Authonzalion _ 

Outlays 


1002  Reduce  Eiec.  (Wee  of  the  Piesitfent  ippropciitions  by  7.S 

Authorization' „.„. 

Outlays     „ ., _ 

1004  Cut  federal  overhead  openses: 

Authorization „...,j«„__i;_ 

Outlays .■...;„■__-.„__. 

lOOSCul  AID.  State,  and  USIA: 

Authorization ..;..,...„.„.. 

Outlays 

1006  Davis-Bacon  contract  threshold  at  tlOO.OOO 

Authorization 

Outlays 


1007  Repeal  prohibition  on  use  of  Davis^Bacon  helpers: 

Authorization 

Outlays  . 


1008  Reduction  in  funding  lor  arts  and  buinanities  prapani 

Authorization 

Outlays 


1010  Cut  Appalachian  Regional  ComiRissiM: 

Authorization 

Outlays  „., 

1011  Cut  Legal  Services  Corporation: 

Authorization 

Outlays 


1012  Cut  Community  Development  Block  Grants: 

Authorization 

Outlays .". 

1013  Cut  TVA 

Authorization .'. „ 

Outlays 


1014  Substitute  voucher  assistance  for  public  housing  new  construction: 

Authorization  , 

Outlays , '.  „J 'i 

1015  Cut  tunds  for  EOA: 

Authorization  , , '. „., 

Outlays  ._ _„.., 

1016  Disabled  employees  reemployMnt: 

Authorization ^ _ 

Outlays .„ __ 

1017  Cut  International  Development  Association: 

Authorization 

Outlays _ IZZZ. 

1018  Federal-private  cogeneration  of  electndty: 

Authorization ,„.— i. ,..„.....„._ 

Outlays  .i.v..— ._     _''•' 

1020  Cut  World  Bank  funding: 

Authorization  , ...„...„..„.. 

Outlays 


1101  Sell  Alaska  Power  Administration-operating  costs  savings: 

Authorization 

Outlays „ _. 

1 102  Reduce  hinding  for  IWAA  research  fleet 

Authorization 

Outlays „ ., 

1 104  Terminate  State  iustice  Institute: 

Authorization 

Outlays 


1105  Repeal  national  small  business  tree  planting  pncranir 

Authorization 

Outlays 

1106  Contracting  for  certain  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Authorization 

Outlays  

1201-1208  Eliminating  Government  Pnnting  Monopoty: 

Authorization „., 

Outlays    _ „. 

200!  USDA  consolidation: 

Authorization 

Outlays Z 

2051-2081  Procurement  reform  for  commercial  rtems: 

Authorization 

Outlays """ 

2101  Amend  the  Copeland  Act: 

Authorization _ 

Outlays 

2102  Consolidate  SKial  services  programs: 

Authorization _ 

Outlays  . 


2103  Increased  flexibilitir  incontradinf  for  Medican dains pncessini: 

Authorization 

Outlays 

2107  HUD  multifamily  housing  disposition  process: 

Authorization ,. „...— .— .L 

Outlays ;.._ 

3005  Annual  financial  lepnts: 

Authorization _ „..„„ 

Outlays _ 

3006  Deter  fraud  and  abuse  in  FECA  pragram: 

Authorization _ 

Outlays „ 

Total— Authorization  changes: 


Authorization  . 
Outlays 


Fiscal  year 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


■16 
-2 


-125 
-114 


-17 
-12 


-7400 
-5500 


-177 
-20 


-62 
-14 


-425 
-60 


-81 
-60 


-61 
-3 


-205 
-181 


-299 
-12 


-24 

-7 


-377 
2 


-82 
-4 


-69 
-10 


-29 
-3 


-123 
-19 


■14 
-4 


-17 
-12 


-31 
-30 


-85 
-20 


-96 
-55 


-6 
-6 


-6 
-4 


■130 
■128 


■18 
-16 


•10200 
-9100 


182 
■117 


-33 
■24 


0 
187 


■146 
-127 


-62 
-18 


-211 
-210 


-422 
-139 


-25 
-20 


-387 
15 


-84 
-30 


-2 
-1 


-71 
-20 


-29 
-16 


-4 
-4 


■127 
-50 


-14 

-9 


■17 
-16 


-50 
-40 


-112 
■108 


■90 
■50 


-99 
-63 


-6 
-6 


-7 
-6 


-135 
-133 


-18 
-17 


■10500 
■10300 


•187 
•153 


■34 
-28 


0 
133 


■201 
-181 


-54 

-37 


-217 
-216 


-545 
-317 


■25 
-23 


-398 
-37 


-87 
-56 


-28 
-28 


-73 
-30 


-30 
-10 


-30 
■29 


-5 
-4 


-130 
-94 


■15 
■13 


■18 
-18 


■100 
-80 


■178 
■175 


-90 
-70 


-101 
-330 


-6 

-6 


-7 
-7 


-1 
-1 


-140 
■138 


-19 
■18 


■10800 
■10700 


■192 
■170 


-35 

-30 


0 
-33 


-256 
-236 


-66 
-49 


■222 
-222 


-673 
-465 


-26 

-25 


-408 
-105 


-89 

-73 


-31 
-31 


-75 
-43 


-30 
-25 


■31 
■30 


■134 
■122 


■15 
■15 


■18 
■18 


■100 
-100 


■254 
-250 


-95 
-80 


-103 
-103 


-6 
-6 


-7 
-7 


-I 

-1 


1999 


2103 


6-Vr  Sum 


■145 
-143 


-19 
-19 


-11000 
-11000 


-197 
-180 


-36 

-32 


0 
-13 


-293 
-278 


-67 
-57 


-228 
-228 


-805 
-591 


-27 
-26 


-419 
-200 


-91 
-81 


-30 
-30 


-77 
-51 


-30 
-30 


-32 

-31 


-5 
-5 


-138 
-131 


■16 

•15 


■19 
■19 


■110 
■100 


-330 
-326 


-95 
-85 


■106 
-106 


-6 
-6 


-7 
-7 


-1 
-1 


-9801 
-6139 


■12529 
-10364 


- 13220 
- 12523 


-13828 
- 13097 


- 14326 
-13787 


-675 
-656 


-91 
-83 


-49900 
■46600 


-934 
-640 


-216 
-130 


-425 
-425 


-977 
-882 


-319 
-164 


■10(4 
■1056 


-2744 
-1525 


-126 
-101 


-1989 
-325 


-433 
-243 


-82 
-82 


-364 

-153 


-90 
-65 


-151 
■109 


■19 
■18 


-652 
-416 


-74 
-55 


-89 
-83 


-360 

-320 


-905 
-889 


-455 

-305 

-505 
-531 

-30 
-30 

-34 

-31 

6 
6 

-3 
-3 


-63719 
-55913 


I  Ibe  estimates  lor  the  federal  buildmgs  fund  do  not  include  budgetary  impacts  from  the  one-year  moratorium  included  in  the  bill  The  moratonum  would  have  no  net  impact  on  outlays  over  the  1994-1999  period. 


'Potential  savings  cannot  be  estimated 
>  Less  than  $500,000 


2104 
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TABLE  4.  SUMMARY  OF  CBO'S  ESTIMATES  FOR  SENATOR  DOLES  PROPOSAL 

(In  millions  of  Mlafs] 


February  10,  1994 


February  10,  1994 
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2105 


Spending  categoi) 

Fiscal 

yea 

f 

6-Yeat  sum 

1994 

1995 

19% 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Direct  Speoding: 

Estinuted  6ui)get  aulhocity  

- — — - - - 

== 

-425 
-470 

-7321 
-3181 

-30 
-30 

0 

0 

-16 
-2 

-      -114 
-150 

0 
-2567 

-40 
-40 

-83 
-83 

-9801 
-6139 

-132 
-132 

0 
-879 

-25 
-25 

0 
0 

- 12529 
-10364 

-227 
-227 

0 
-304 

-20 
-20 

0 
0 

- 13220 
- 12523 

-271 
-271 

0 
-150 

-15 
-15 

0 
0 

-13828 

- 13097 

-335 
-335 

0 
-85 

-15 
-15 

0 
0 

-14326 
-13787 

-1507 
-1588 

Rescissions 

Estimate)]  budget  autlwrilir  

Estimated  outlays 

Social  Security 

Estimated  budget  authonly  

„ _ 

-7321 
-7167 

-145 
-145 

tesel  sale  receipts 

Estimated  budget  autlwK)  

Estimated  outlays    _ 

Autnofuations.  subiect  to  aopropnalioas: 

Estimated  auttwnzation  level 

— • •- - - 

-• 

-83 

-83 

-63719 

Estimated  outlays 

-55913 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  history  has 
shown  that  there  are  two  keys  nec- 
essary to  effectively  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  The  first  is  to  strength- 
en the  economy,  make  the  pie  bigger. 
Business  prospers,  Jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity increase.  Families  have  more 
disposable  income.  Tax  revenues  soar, 
the  Treasury  reaps  a  windfall,  and  gov- 
ernment is  better  able  to  care  for  its 
legitimate  responsibilities. 

But  this  key,  alone,  will  not  work. 
To  take  control  of  the  deficit,  it  is  not 
enough  to  strengthen  the  economy. 

The  record-setting  economic  growth 
of  the  eighties  proved  that  a  second 
key  is  needed  if  we  are  to  place  this 
country  back  on  a  sound  financial 
foundation.  Due  largely  to  the  income 
tax  cuts  that  stimulated  the  longest 
peacetime  economic  expansion  in  his- 
tory. Federal  revenues  between  1980 
and  1992  increased  by  100  percent. 
Money  poured  into  the  Treasury.  It  is 
true  that  Americans  were  paying  a 
lower  percentage  of  their  income  to 
taxes,  but  the  windfall  resulted  because 
Americans  were  making  more  money- 
much  more,  as  some  18  million  new 
jobs  were  created  and  more  than  4  mil- 
lion new  businesses  opened  their  doors. 

While  these  economic  boom  years  cut 
into  the  budget  deficit,  reducing  it  by 
more  than  60  percent  between  1986  to 
1989,  from  $227  to  S142  billion  in  1987 
dollars,  the  economic  expansion  was 
not  as  effective  as  it  should  have  been 
in  addressing  the  long-term  deficit 
problem.  Why?  The  answer  is  simple. 
And  it  points  to  the  second  key  we 
must  use  if  we  are  to  effectively  cut 
the  deficit.  That  key  is  responsible 
Government  spending. 

As  the  New  York  Times'  David 
Rosenbaum  wrote:  "One  popular  mis- 
conception is  that  the  Republican  tax 
cuts  caused  the  crippling  Federal  budg- 
et deficit.  *  *  *  The  fact  is,  the  large 
deficit  resulted  because  the  Govern- 
ment vastly  increased  what  it  spent 
each  year.  *  *  *"  in  other  words,  had 
Congress  been  able  to  control  the  Fed- 
eral appetite  in  the  eighties,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  deficit  would  not  be 
the  issue  it  is  today. 

There  are  two  keys,  Mr.  President, 
the  first  is  to  strengthen  the  economy, 
the  second  is  to  cut  Government  spend- 


ing, to  make  Washington  more  respon- 
sible and  keep  the  money  in  the  private 
sector  where  it  can  be  invested  to  cre- 
ate jobs. 

Growth  and  jobs — global  competitive- 
ness— these  are  the  goals  we  seek  in 
our  governmental  policy.  Frankly,  I 
believe  portions  of  President  Clinton's 
budget  offers  a  first  step  toward  effec- 
tively using  the  second  key.  While  his 
record-setting  tax  increases  last  year 
were  certainly  a  set  back— as  millions 
of  Americans  will  discover  come 
April — the  near  300  cuts  he  calls  for  in 
Government  programs  demonstrate 
that  he  understands  and  is  willing  to 
make  hard  choices  when  it  comes  to 
trimming  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy.  While  I  do  not  necessariy 
agree  with  all  of  his  cuts,  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  he  proposes  to 
eliminate  over  100  Government  pro- 
grams. 

But  as  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  is  only  a  first  step.  We  must  see 
it  as  a  beginning.  With  members  of  his 
party  controlling  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, President  Clinton  should  be  able 
to  go  much  farther  in  trimming  and 
cutting  and  regaining  control  over  a 
government  that  has  become  far  too 
fat  for  its  own  good.  I  believe  President 
Clinton  is  right  to  reallocate  money  to 
reflect  the  priorities  of  his  administra- 
tion. He's  right  to  do  this  rather  than 
simply  raise  more  taxes,  upon  the 
taxes  he  imposed  last  year,  thus  fur- 
ther increasing  the  financial  burden 
Government  places  upon  American 
families.  But  certainly  the  cuts  he 
calls  for  are  not  the  only  cuts  that  can 
be  made.  For  example,  the  115  program 
eliminations  listed  only  cuts  $3.2  bil- 
lion from  the  budget:  $3.2  billion  out  of 
a  $1.5  trillion  budget.  That's  only  3 
cents  of  cuts  for  every  $15  of  spending. 

And  to  put  that  $3.2  billion  into  per- 
spective, the  SSN  21  Sea  Wolf,  a  sub- 
marine designed  to  hunt  and  kill  So- 
viet nuclear  stratsgic  submarines — So- 
viet subs  that  are  no  longer  a  threat — 
costs  well  over  $3  billion  apiece  to 
build,  operate  and  maintain.  Cut  that 
one  program  and  we  could  immediately 
double  or  triple  the  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

President  Clinton  does  make  cuts  in 
defense.  In  fact,  what  he  is  calling  for 


is  the  most  dramatic  defense  cuts  since 
World  War  II.  Unfortunately,  these 
cuts  do  not  fall  on  all  the  right  pro- 
grams; many  do  not  reflect  the  real 
needs  and  strategic  changes  in  today's 
defense  policy.  For  example,  programs 
like  the  SSN  21  Sea  Wolf  continue, 
while  reductions  in  operation  and 
maintenance  seriously  undermine  the 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces — readi- 
ness which  proved  itself  invaluable  dur- 
ing Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Events  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
this  is  an  unsafe  world.  In  many  ways, 
conflicts  in  the  post-cold  war  environ- 
ment are  greater  in  number  and  much 
more  complex  in  nature.  We  need  to  re- 
instate the  defense  firewall  and  insure 
that  there  are  adequate  funds  and  that 
those  funds  are  spent  on  defense  needs 
to  reflect  world  security  demands. 
While  we  do  not  need  SSN  21  sub- 
marines, at  some  $3  billion  a  copy,  to 
track  a  marine  threat  that  has  radi- 
cally diminished,  we  do  need  well- 
trained  troops — men  and  women  with 
high  morale  and  the  best  equipment 
available. 

My  other  major  problem  with  this 
budget  concerns  all  that  President 
Clinton  fails  to  include.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  most  costly  item  on 
President  Clinton's  domestic  agenda  is 
health  care  reform — that  reform  is  not 
fully  addressed  in  this  budget.  We  need 
answers,  Mr.  President.  The  American 
people  deserve  full  disclosure.  This 
budget  does  not  deliver  it,  and  one  has 
to  ask,  "Why?"  While  we  may  have  $3.2 
billion  in  spending  cuts  in  this  $1.5  tril- 
lion package,  I  fear  that  there  is  much, 
much  more  money  that  the  President 
plans  to  spend  that  he  has  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

The  President  has,  time  and  again, 
made  reference  to  his  appreciation  for 
Thomas  Jefferson.  There's  a  little  ad- 
vice Thomas  Jefferson  left  us  that  I  be- 
lieve President  Clinton  would  do  well 
to  follow.  I  gave  this  same  advice  to  his 
predecessor.  Jefferson  said,  the  fi- 
nances of  the  Union  should  be  "as  clear 
and  intelligible  as  a  merchant's  books, 
so  that  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
every  man  of  any  mind  in  the  Union, 
should  be  able  to  comprehend  them  to 
investigate  abuses,  and  consequently 
control  them." 


Given  this  criterion,  this  budget  is 
beyond  redemption. 

But  again,  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  fact  that  it  does  include  an  effort 
to  contain  costs.  I  hope  it  indicates 
that  President  Clinton  is  serious  about 
moving  forward  with  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. If  we  are  really  going  to  get  the 
budget  down  and  legitimately  address 
the  deficit,  it  will  take  a  combination 
of  cuts— both  small  and  large.  It  will 
take  long-term  economic  growth- 
growth  based  on  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable taxation.  The  two  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  time  has  come  to  get  serious 
about  cutting  Government  spending, 
about  downsizing,  about  enhancing  the 
performance  of  Government  and  hold- 
ing it  accountable  for  its  performance. 
This  can  be  done.  The  President's  budg- 
et is  a  first  step,  but  only  a  first  step. 
I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  today  we 
are  introducing  legislation  that  goes 
much  farther.  It's  called  the  Govern- 
ment Downsizing,  Performance  and  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1994.  It  offers  50 
recommendations  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $55  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  make 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  more  effi- 
cient, improve  the  legislative  process 
and  hold  Government  accountable  for 
its  actions. 

These  recommendations  are  not  new; 
they  come  from  the  Grace  Commission, 
the  National  Performance  Review,  and 
other  well-respected  studies  and 
groups.  They  have  four  specific  objec- 
tives: First,  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money;  second,  to  streamline  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy;  third,  to  improve 
Government  performance;  and,  fourth, 
to  reform  the  legislative  process. 
These,  of  course,  are  all  part  of  the  sec- 
ond key  I  have  referred  to,  and  they  go 
far  beyond  the  reductions  and  spending 
control  President  Clinton  has  asked  for 
in  his  budget. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  Government 
Downsizing,  Performance  and  Account- 
ability Act  is  Government's  answer  to 
a  trend  that  has  already  taken  hold  in 
the  private  sector.  In  the  competitive 
global  economic  environment,  those 
companies  that  are  surviving — even 
thriving — are  the  companies  that  are 
becoming  lean,  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive; they  are  the  companies  that  are 
delivering  more  goods  and  services  for 
the  money,  the  companies  that  can  re- 
spond quicker  and  are  accountable  for 
their  performance.  Governments 
should  be  no  different. 

Our  client  is  the  taxpayer,  and  frank- 
ly, the  taxpayers  aren't  getting  their 
money's  worth.  The  Government 
Downsizing,  Performance  and  Account- 
ability Act  is  a  good  first  step  toward 
correcting  that. 

It  includes  8  proposals  to  eliminate, 
phase-out  or  privatize  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  22  more  specific  proposals 
to  cut  spending.  Both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  are  called 


upon  to  make  cuts.  The  plan  also  in- 
cludes 10  proposals  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  by  consolidating 
overlapping  Government  agencies,  re- 
ducing paperwork,  and  streamlining 
procedures.  And,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  it 
contains  what  I  believe  is  a  critical 
tool  for  fiscal  responsibility— a  tool 
most  Americans  want  to  see  adopted — 
the  line-item  veto. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  is  specific.  It 
is  workable.  It  is  needed.  It  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  second  key  to  taking  control 
of  Federal  spending.  While  I  applaud 
President  Clinton's  cost  containment 
in  the  budget  he  has  just  delivered,  I 
believe  most— if  not  all— Americans 
would  agree  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  The  Government  Downsizing, 
Performance  and  Accountability  Act  is 
one  more  important  step.  I  encourage 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  embrace  it. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  our  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  15  of  our  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Government 

Downsizing,  Performance  and  Account- 
ability Act.  Also  known  as  the  50-50 
bill,  this  legislation  comprises  a  50- 
point  plan  to  cut  Federal  spending  by 
more  than  $50  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Most  importantly,  these  savings 
would  apply  to  deficit  reduction  be- 
cause the  bill  would  lower  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps. 

I  have  been  part  of  an  informal  task 
force  that  has  shaped  this  bill  over  the 
last  few  months  drawing  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste,  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review,  Penny-Kasich, 
and  the  legislation  of  yesterday,  the 
Kerry-Brown  amendment,  and  a  lot  of 
other  individual  Senator's  ideas.  I  com- 
mend the  leader  and  his  staff  for  their 
work  in  pulling  together  the  many  di- 
verse ideas  and  interests  that  are  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 

In  a  similar  legislative  vein,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  did  not 
adopt  the  spending  cut  amendment 
proposed  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  to 
the  disaster  relief  bill  that  is  before  us. 
Earlier  yesterday,  the  press  reported 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  be  dis- 
couraged that  some  Senators  would 
vote  against  his  amendment  while  sup- 
porting a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  This  is  one  Sen- 
ator who  voted  for  the  Kerrey-Brown 
amendment,  and  I  am  one  of  the  origi- 
nal authors  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  that  we  will  be  debating  in 
the  Chamber  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
I  understand  and  I  share  his  frustra- 
tion. However,  I  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Senate  did  not  adopt  his  amend- 
ment because  it  was  not  worthy;  it  cer- 
tainly was.  It  was  important.  But  I 
wish  he  would  become  a  cosponsor  of 
our   balanced-budget   amendment   and 


bring  to  the  floor  once  and  for  all  this 
debate,  which  would  then  make  a 
Kerrey-Brown  type  amendment,  some- 
thing on  which  this  Congress  could  not 
"pass  go,"  or  this  Senate  could  not 
"pass  go,"  as  it  did  yesterday,  but  it 
would  have  to  wrestle  with  it  in  a 
much  more  sincere  vain. 

It  is  just  this  kind  of  frustration, 
with  a  business  as  usual  budget  proc- 
ess, that  has  converted  many  former 
skeptics  into  committed  supporters  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  In  fact, 
one  of  those  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  has  led  this  issue.  Senator  Paul 
Simon,  of  Illinois,  in  his  support  and 
his  leadership  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41. 

It  is  understandable  if  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  turned  to  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  out  of  frustration.  We 
saw  the  reason  yesterday  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Today,  we  introduce  a  bill  which 
we  hope  can  become  law.  But  more 
than  likely  the  process  and  the  forces 
inside  the  process  will  submerge  it  or 
sidetrack  it  in  a  way  that  it  will  not 
bet  a  fair  up-or-down  vote. 

So  when  I  speak  out  about  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  as  I  did  in  the 
Chamber  last  week,  it  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  fundamental  and  criti- 
cal right  is  at  stake,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  free  from  the  burdens  cre- 
ated by  excessive  Government  debt. 
Today,  I  wish  to  rise  to  point  out  that 
the  nature  and  the  importance  of  this 
right  make  it  the  very  kind  of  right 
traditionally  and  appropriately  pro- 
tected in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  that  the 
Constitution  is  that  which  spells  out 
our  rights  and  protects  them.  I  argue 
that  the  right  to  be  free  from  Federal 
debt  for  future  generations  is  just  as 
important  a  right  as  all  of  the  others 
that  are  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

Last  week  I  noted  that  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  made  the  clear 
difference  between  spending  without 
taxation  and  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation as  being  one  and  the  same. 

This  was  more  than  just  a  compari- 
son. Deficit  spending  is  in  fact  a  form 
of  taxation  without  representation. 
Deficit  spending  confers  a  benefit  to 
one  group  in  our  society— those  who 
benefit  from  the  largesse  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  immediate  sense — at 
the  expense  of  an  innocent  and  unrep- 
resented group  who  are  sent  the  bill  in 
the  next  generation.  This  is  something 
this  Congress  and  this  Senate  has  to 
stop.  Starting  on  February  22,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41,  that  brings  all  that  have 
to  focus  for  the  first  time  in  this  body 
in  a  good  many  years. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  fought  a  revolution  over  taxation 
without  representation,  and  when  you 
talk  to  young  people  today  who  realize 
that  the  Federal  Government  already 
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has  a  $17,000  debt  bill  to  hand  them 
when  they  become  of  age,  when  they 
become  voters  and  taxiiayers.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  being  frustrated.  I 
would  argue  that  they  ought  to  be 
angry  over  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

The  issue  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation was  addressed  originally  in 
the  Constitution  by  allowing  bills  to 
raise  revenue  to  originate  exclusively 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
member that,  originally,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  popular  vote  was 
unforseen  in  Presidential  elections  and 
U.S.  Senators  were  chosen  by  State 
legislatures.  The  House  was  the  only 
part  of  any  of  the  three  branches  that 
was  popularly  chosen  and  directly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  The  Framers 
assumed  that  limiting  tax  bills  to  orig- 
inating in  the  House  would  adequately 
protect  the  right  of  those  who  are 
taxed  to  be  fully  represented. 

The  Framers,  of  course,  could  not 
foresee  that  they  had  accounted  for 
only  one-half  of  the  equation. 

They  also  assumed  as  a  given  that, 
by  specifically  enumerating  the  rel- 
atively few  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  because  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  definitions  of  those 
powers,  they  were  creating  a  Federal 
Government  that  always  would  be 
small  as  national  governments  go,  with 
its  scope  strictly  limited. 

And  in  fact,  as  late  as  1929.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  accounted  for  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Therefore,  the  Framers  never  envi- 
sioned a  Federal  Government  that 
could  grow  to  a  size  and  scope  where 
its  budgetary  activities  could  pro- 
foundly affect  the  economy. 

Similarly,  the  Framers  assumed  a 
government  with  its  finances  tethered 
by  adherence  to  a  gold  standard.  This 
firm  assumption  was  indirectly  ac- 
knowledged in  Article  I,  section  10, 
which  still  says,  in  part,  "No  State 
shall  *  *  *  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of 
Debts.  *  *  *"  Thus,  the  Government's 
ability  to  borrow  would  be  further  con- 
strained by  the  limited  ability  of  the 
money  supply  to  expand  to  accommo- 
date it. 

Finally,  historical  authorities  agree 
that  the  norm  of  balanced  budgets  at 
virtually  all  times  except  during  war 
was  always  a  part  of  the  unwritten  con- 
stitution. 

For  example.  University  of  Virginia 
professor,  William  Breit,  was  quoted  in 
1985.  in  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sen- 
ate Report  99-162,  as  follows: 

The  balanced-budget  rule  which  served  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  was,  of  course,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  written  statement.  *  *  *  But 
it  nevertheless  had  constitutional  status. 
For  expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  were 
considered  to  be  in  violation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  imperative  of  the  balanced  budg- 
et was  an  extra-legal  rule  or  custom  that 
grew  up  around  the  formal  document.  It  ex- 
isted outside  the  precise  letter  of  the  Con- 


stitution on  all  fours  with  the  system  of  po- 
litical parties,  the  presidential  cabinet,  the 
actual  operation  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, and  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review. 

The  original  Constitution  was  bit- 
terly controversial.  It  was  ratified  by  a 
handful  of  votes  in  several  States,  and 
then  only  after  firm  promises  were 
made  to  add  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
First  Congress. 

In  other  words,  many  of  the  Framers 
did  not  think  it  was  really  that  nec- 
essary to  include  explicit  provisions 
protecting  rights  like  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  and  freedom  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.  Even 
more  so,  they  could  hardly  imagine  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget  provision, 
because  even  a  government  that  would 
quarter  soldiers  in  private  homes  and 
impose  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, as  the  British  despot  had  done, 
would  not  be  so  reckless  in  its  oper- 
ations as  to  incur  massive  debts. 

Uniquely  among  the  Nation's  Found- 
ers, however,  Thomas  Jefferson  did 
foresee  what  abuses  of  the  public  purse 
were  possible.  That's  why,  in  a  1798  let- 
ter to  John  Taylor,  he  wrote: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  constitution.  I  would  be 
willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution: I  mean  an  additional  article,  tak- 
ing from  the  federal  government  the  power 
of  borrowing. 

And  again,  in  1798.  he  wrote: 

If  there  is  one  omission  I  fear  in  the  docu- 
ment called  the  Constitution,  it  is  that  we 
did  not  restrict  the  power  of  government  to 
borrow  money. 

Jefferson  and  John  Adams  were  per- 
haps the  most  adamant  among  the 
Founders  to  insist  that  refraining  from 
excessive  indebtedness  was  a  moral  im- 
perative for  the  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  original  Constitution 
was  being  drafted,  Jefferson  was  rep- 
resenting our  young  Nation  in  France 
and  Adams  was  in  England.  Had  they 
not  been  abroad,  we  probably  would 
not  have  to  debate  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  today. 

When  the  Senate  returns  after  Presi- 
dent's Day,  I  will  resume  this  discus- 
sion of  how  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  appropriate  to  the  rest 
of  the  Constitution,  how  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  it  seeks  to  protect  have  been 
violated  and  the  people  harmed,  and 
how  a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
only  remedy. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  Dole  and  15 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Government  Downsizing,  Performance, 
and  Accountability  Act  of  1994  and  to 
call  for  its  prompt  enactment. 

Its  not  surprising  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  something  goes  on  for 
a  long  time  we  forget  that  it's  happen- 
ing. We  get  distracted  by  daily  life  and 
don't  notice  it  anymore.  Modem  tech- 
nology makes  space  flight  and  satellite 
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communications  possible,  and  as  time 
passes  we  don't  even  notice  when  a 
space  shuttle  flight  takes  off  or  when 
we  see  events  shown  live  on  television 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  overspend  on  our  credit 
cards,  we  get  a  bill  in  the  mail  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  We  have  to  notice 
it — it's  a  rude  awakening  that  no  mat- 
ter how  we  rationalize  spending,  even- 
tually we  need  cash  to  pay  the  bill.  But 
too  many  Senators  don't  look  at  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury,  mailed  to  us 
each  month,  so  we  keep  spending  more 
money.  We're  $4.5  trillion  in  debt,  and 
we  keep  spending  money,  and  borrow- 
ing to  pay  the  interest,  and  because 
daily  life  goes  on  we  don't  notice  that 
we're  moving  towards  financial  ruin. 

Financial  ruin  will  come  eventually 
because  we  can't  afford  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  an  ever  increasing  debt.  Gross 
interest  on  the  public  debt  for  fiscal 
year  1994  is  projected  by  President 
Clinton's  budget  to  be  $299  billion. 
That's  more  than  half  of  all  domestic 
discretionary  spending.  The  budget  def- 
icit for  fiscal  year  1994  is  less  than  ex- 
pected, but  that  is  because  of  lower  in- 
terest rates  for  financing  the  debt  and 
increases  in  taxes,  not  because  of 
spending  cuts.  We  can't  keep  borrowing 
money  to  finance  current  spending.  We 
must  cut  spending,  stop  borrowing,  and 
pay  off  the  debt. 

Our  first  step  must  be  to  cut  spend- 
ing now.  That  is  why  we  are  introduc- 
ing the  Government  Downsizing,  Per- 
formance, and  Accountability  Act  of 
1994  today.  The  Act  contains  50  com- 
monsense  proposals  to  save  money  and 
make  the  Government  more  efficient. 
The  act  includes  my  Federal  Govern- 
ment reduction  plan,  which  will  cut 
Federal  administrative  expenses  by  $3 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995, 
and  freezes  such  expenses  at  the  1995 
level  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
this  will  save  $41.7  billion  over  5  years. 

Administrative  expenses  that  will  be 
cut  by  the  act  include  travel  and  ship- 
ping; non-Government  rents;  commu- 
nications and  utilities;  printing;  con- 
sultants fees;  supplies  and  materials; 
and  other  services.  Administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  act  do  not  include  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
vhich  has  had  its  budget  cut  substan- 
tially already.  Administrative  expenses 
under  the  act  also  do  not  include  cer- 
tain program  expenses  that  are  ac- 
counted for  under  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  Object  Class  25.2 
"other  services"  expense  category. 

The  administrative  expense  cuts  we 
are  proposing  will  not  harm  govern- 
ment services,  but  will  streamline  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  by  eliminating 
waste.  I  know  firsthand  that  overhead 
can  be  trimmed,  even  while  productiv- 
ity is  increased.  When  a  business  or  a 
corporation— indeed,  even  a  house- 
hold— encounters  financial  trouble,  the 
first  thing  it  does  is  cut  overhead.  The 
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Federal  Government  can  do  the  same. 
And  with  the  reduced  number  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  needed  under  the 
administration's  reinventing  govern- 
ment plan,  less  administrative  services 
will  be  needed. 

The  act  contains  49  other  proposals 
to  save  taxpayer's  money,  streamline 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  improve  Gov- 
ernment performance,  and  reform  the 
legislative  process.  The  act  saves  tax- 
payer's money  by  cutting  7.5  percent 
from  the  legislative  branch  and  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President's  budgets.  I 
have  voluntarily  cut  20  percent  from 
my  Senate  office  budget.  The  act  im- 
proves Government  performance  by  im- 
posing a  single  accounting  standard  in- 
stead of  the  287  we  are  working  under 
now.  The  act  reforms  the  legislative 
process  by  calling  for  a  line-item  veto, 
a  5-year  limit  on  authorization  for  new 
programs,  and  a  super-majority  vote 
for  emergency  spending  legislation. 

Most  important,  the  $50  billion  that 
the  Government  Downsizing.  Perform- 
ance and  Accountability  Act  will  save 
will  all  go  towards  deficit  reduction. 
The  act  ensures  that  the  savings  will 
not  be  spent  on  any  new  spending  plans 
because  it  reduces  the  discretionary 
spending  cap.  Only  by  cutting  spending 
and  reducing  the  cap  can  we  protect 
our  Nation's  financial  future.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  by  supporting 
this  act  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the 
long-term  burden  of  carrying  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1844.  A  bill  to  transfer  administra- 
tive consideration  of  applications  for 
Federal  recognition  of  an  Indian  tribe 
to  an  independent  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  FEDERAL  RECOGNITION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Indian  Federal  Rec- 
ognition Administrative  Procedures 
Act  of  1994.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Senators  Inouye  and  Cochran  have 
joined  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  recognize  the  unique 
government-to-govemment  relation- 
ship with  the  tribes.  There  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  some  Indian  tribes 
which  have  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  lack  of  rec- 
ognition does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  tribe  or  of  its  retained 
inherent  sovereignty;  it  merely  means 
that  there  is  no  formal  political  rela- 
tionship between  the  tribal  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  the  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe 
are  not  eligible  for  the  services  and 
benefits  accorded  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  members  of  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  courts 
have  ruled  that  recognition,  while  sole- 


ly within  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress, may  also  be  conferred  through 
actions  of  the  executive  branch.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  historically  acted  in 
ways  which  the  courts  have  found  to 
constitute  recognition  of  Indian  tribes. 
And  beginning  in  1954.  it  was  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Congress  to  offi- 
cially sanction  the  termination  of  the 
Federal/tribal  relationship.  This  mis- 
guided policy  was  only  effectively 
ended  in  1970  when  President  Nixon 
called  for  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
self-determination  and  the  end  of  ter- 
mination. 

In  1978,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior promulgated  regulations  to  estab- 
lish criteria  and  procedures  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Indian  tribes  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Since  that  time  tribal  groups 
have  filed  147  petitions  for  review.  Of 
those,  28  have  been  resolved  and  75  are 
letters  expressing  an  intent  to  petition, 
and  7  require  legislative  authority  to 
proceed.  The  remainder  are  in  various 
stages  of  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. During  this  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  six  other  tribal 
groups  through  legislation. 

In  1978,  1983.  1988,  1989,  and  1992  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Federal  recogni- 
tion process.  At  each  of  those  hearings 
the  record  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
process  is  not  working  properly.  The 
process  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  time  consuming  and  costly. 
Some  tribal  groups  allege  that  it  leads 
to  unfair  and  unfounded  results.  It  has 
been  hindered  by  a  lack  of  staff  and  re- 
sources needed  to  fairly  and  promptly 
review  all  petitions,  although  there  has 
been  some  improvement  over  the  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  extends 
recognition  to  tribes  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  legal  standards  and 
criteria  employed  by  the  Department. 
The  result  is  yet  another  layer  of  in- 
consistency and  apparent  unfairness. 

The  record  from  our  previous  hear- 
ings reveals  a  clear  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  problems  affecting 
the  recognition  process.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  resolving  the 
problems  which  have  plagued  both  the 
Department  and  the  petitioners  over 
the  years.  This  bill  is  not  an  attempt 
to  rewrite  the  existing  body  of  laws 
that  apply  to  the  recognition  process. 
It  incorporates  the  Secretary's  existing 
recognition  criteria  and  by  doing  so 
avoids  the  need  to  reevaluate  prior  de- 
cisions of  the  Department  and  the  need 
for  tribal  groups  to  file  new  petitions. 
The  Indian  Federal  Recognition  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  provides 
for  the  creation  of  the  Commission  on 
Indian  Recognition.  The  Commission 
will  be  composed  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings, take  testimony,  and  reach  final 
determinations   on   petitions   for   rec- 


ognition. The  bill  provides  realistic 
timeliness  to  guide  the  Commission  in 
the  review  and  decisionmaking  process. 
Under  the  existing  process,  some  peti- 
tioners have  waited  10  years  or  more 
for  even  a  cursory  review  of  their  peti- 
tion. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
requires  the  Commission  to  complete 
an  initial  review  within  12  months 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion. It  also  requires  the  Commission 
to  make  a  proposed  finding  on  the  peti- 
tion within  1  year  from  the  date  that 
active  consideration  of  the  petition 
began. 

To  ensure  fairness,  the  bill  provides 
for  appeals  of  adverse  decisions  to  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  ensure 
promptness,  the  bill  authorizes  in- 
creased funding  for  the  costs  of  proc- 
essing petitions  through  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  assist  petitioners  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  petitions.  This  bill 
will  also  provide  finality  for  both  the 
petitioners  and  the  Department.  The 
Department  has  had  a  process  of  one 
type  or  another  for  recognizing  Indian 
tribes  since  the  1930's.  Great  uncer- 
tainty has  existed  about  how  or  when 
this  process  might  be  concluded  and 
how  many  Indian  tribes  will  ultimately 
be  recognized.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  parties  to  have  a  clear 
deadline  for  the  completion  of  the  rec- 
ognition process.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
requires  all  interested  tribal  groups  to 
file  their  petitions  within  6  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  the  Commis- 
sion must  complete  all  of  its  work 
within  12  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Indian 
Federal  Recognition  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  of  1994  and  a  section- 
by-section  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Federal  Recognition  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  of  1994". 

PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  establish  an  administrative  procedure 
for  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes: 

(2)  extend  to  Indian  groups  the  protection, 
services,  and  benefits  available  from  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
trust  responsibility: 

(3)  extend  to  Indian  groups  the  Immunities 
and  privileges  available  to  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes  as  well  as  the  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  of  such  Indian  tribes: 

(4)  ensure  that  the  special  government-to- 
govemment  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Indian  tribes  has  a  consistent 
legal  and  historical  basis: 
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(5)  provide  clear  and  consistent  standards 
of  administrative  review  of  recognition  peti- 
tions for  Indian  groups;  and 

(6)  expedite  the  administrative  review 
process  by  providing  definitive  timelines  for 
review  and  adequate  resources  to  process 
recognition  petitions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  a  representative 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
independent  commission  established  under 
section  4. 

(3)  The  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

<4)  The  term  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(5)  The  term  "area  office"  means  an  area 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(6)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In- 
dian entity  that — 

(A)  is  located  within  any  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(B)  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  group"  means  any  In- 
dian entity  that^ 

(A)  is  located  within  any  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(B)  is  not  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  an  Indian  tribe. 

(8)  The  term  "petitioner"  means  any  en- 
tity which  has  submitted,  or  submits,  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  requesting  recognition 
that  the  entity  is  an  Indian  tribe. 

(9)  The  term  "autonomous"  means  having 
its  own  tribal  council,  internal  process,  or 
other  organizational  mechanism  which  the 
Indian  group  has  used  as  its  own  means  of 
making  decisions  independent  of  the  control 
of  any  other  Indian  governing  entity,  and  in 
using  such  term  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
such  term  must  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  the  culture  and  social  organization  of  that 
Indian  group. 

(10)  The  term  "member  of  an  Indian  group" 
means  an  individual  who — 

(A)  is  recognized  by  an  Indian  group  as 
meeting  its  membership  criteria: 

(B)  consents  to  being  listed  as  a  member  of 
that  group;  and 

(C)  is  not  a  member  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

(11)  The  term  "member  of  an  Indian  tribe" 
means  an  individual  who — 

(A)  meets  the  membership  requirements  of 
the  Indian  tribe,  as  set  forth  in  its  governing 
document  or  recognized  collectively  by  those 
persons  comprising  the  governing  body  of 
the  Indian  tribe,  and 

(B)  has  continuously  maintained  tribal  re- 
lations with  the  tribe,  or  is  listed  on  the 
tribal  rolls  of  that  Indian  tribe  as  a  member, 
if  such  rolls  are  maintained. 

(12)  The  term  "historical"  means  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  documented  contact  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  aboriginal  Indian  group  from  which 
the  petitioners  descended,  and 

(B)  citizens  or  officials  of  the  United 
States,  colonial  or  territorial  governments, 
or  if  relevant,  citizens  and  officials  of  foreign 
governments  from  which  the  United  States 
acquired  territory. 

(13)  The  term  "continuous"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Indian  group,  extending  from 
generation  to  generation  throughout  the  In- 
dian group's  history  essentially  without 
Interruption. 

(14)  The  term  "indigenous"  means  native 
to  the  area  that  constitutes  the  continental 
United  States  in  that  at  least  part  of  the 


group's  aboriginal  range  extended  into  what 
Is  now  the  area  that  constitutes  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

(15)  The  term  "community"  means  any 
people  living  within  such  a  reasonable  prox- 
imity as  to  allow  group  interaction  and 
maintenance  of  tribal  relations. 

(16)  The  term  "other  party"  means  any  af- 
fected person  or  organization  other  than  the 
petitioner  who  submits  comments  or  evi- 
dence in  support  of.  or  in  opposition  to.  a  pe- 
tition. 

(17)  The  term  "petition"  means  a  petition 
submitted  to  the  Commission  under  section 
5(a)(1)  or  transferred  to  the  Commission 
under  section  5(a)(3). 

(18)  The  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty— 

(A)  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  with,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  Indian 
group, 

(B)  made  by  any  sovereign  with,  or  on  be- 
half of,  any  Indian  group,  whereby  the  Unit- 
ed States  acquired  territory  by  purchase  or 
cession,  or 

(C)  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with, 
or  on  behalf  of.  any  Indian  group  in  Califor- 
nia, whether  or  not  the  treaty  was  subse- 
quently ratified. 

COMMISSION  ON  INDIAN  RECOGNITION 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  There  is  established,  as  an 
independent  commission,  the  "Commission 
on  Indian  Recognition". 

(2)(A)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  3 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  No  more  than  2  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  all  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

(D)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  which  shall  be  equal 
to  the  vote  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(E)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(F)  In  making  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  President  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to — 

(I)  recommendations  received  from  Indian 
tribes,  and 

(II)  individuals  who  have  a  background  in 
Indian  law  or  policy,  anthropology,  geneal- 
ogy, or  history. 

(3)  At  the  time  appointments  are  made 
under  paragraph  (2)(A).  the  President  shall 
designate  one  of  such  appointees  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
(consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  its  proce- 
dures and  to  govern  the  manner  of  its  oper- 
ations, organization,  and  personnel. 

(b)(1)(A)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day. 
including  traveltime,  such  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C). 
a  member  of  the  Commission  who  is  other- 
wise an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 


States  Government  shall  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission without  additional  compensation, 
but  such  service  shall  be  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privi- 
lege. 

(C)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses  during  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  of  the  Commission  while  away 
from  home  or  their  regular  place  of  business, 
in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  carry  out  the  du- 
ties assigned  to  the  Commission  by  this  Act, 
and  shall  meet  the  requirements  imposed  on 
the  Commission  by  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to— 

(A)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law,  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  classification,  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates)  of  an  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission  and  of  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  chairman  deems  advisable  to  as- 
sist in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  law  for  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  such 
title. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized— 

(A)  to  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times, 

(B)  to  take  such  testimony, 

(C)  to  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 

(D)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  to 
enter  Into  such  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments, 

(E)  to  make  such  expenditures,  and 

(F)  to  take  such  other  actions, 

as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  section. 

(4)(A)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  such  information  as 
the  Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  and  each  such  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  such  infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(B)  Upon  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  make  any  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality available  to  the  Commission 


and  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  to  the 
Commission,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties under  this  section. 

(C)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  publishes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  last  determination  the 
Commission  is  required  to  make  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  with  respect  to  petitions  filed  under 
section  5(a).  All  records,  documents,  and  ma- 
terials of  the  Commission,  prior  to  its  termi- 
nation, shall  be  transferred  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration. 

PETITIONS  FOR  RECOGNITION 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  Indian  group  that  is  in- 
digenous (including  any  Indian  group  whose 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Government 
was  terminated  by  law)  may  submit  to  the 
Commission,  during  the  72-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  petition  requesting  that  the  Commission 
recognize  that  the  Indian  group  is  an  Indian 
tribe. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  apply 
to  the  following  groups  or  entities,  which 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  recognition  under 
this  Act^ 

(A)  Indian  tribes,  organized  bands,  pueblos, 
communities,  and  Alaska  Native  entities 
which  are  already  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  eligible  to  receive  services  from 
the  Bureau; 

(B)  splinter  groups,  political  factions,  com- 
munities, or  groups  of  any  character  which 
separate  from  the  main  body  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that,  at  the  time  of  such  separation,  is 
recognized  as  being  an  Indian  tribe  by  the 
Secretary,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  irroup.  faction,  or  community 
has  functioned  throughout  history  until  the 
date  of  such  petition  as  an  autonomous  In- 
dian tribal  entity;  and 

(C)  groups,  or  successors  in  interest  of 
groups,  that  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  have  petitioned  for.  and  been  de- 
nied or  refused,  recognition  as  an  Indian 
tribe  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(3)  No  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Commission  all  petitions  pending  before  the 
Department  that  request  the  Secretary,  or 
the  Federal  Government,  to  recognize  or  ac- 
knowledge an  Indian  group  as  an  Indian 
tribe.  On  the  date  of  such  transfer,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Department  shall  cease  to 
have  any  authority  to  recognize  or  acknowl- 
edge, on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government, 
any  Indian  group  as  an  Indian  tribe.  Peti- 
tions transferred  to  the  Commission  under 
this  paragraph  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act.  be  considered  as  having  been  submitted 
to  the  Commission  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

(b)  Any  petition  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  an  Indian  group  shall  be  In  a 
form  which  clearly  Indicates  that  It  is  a  peti- 
tion requesting  the  Commission  to  recognize 
that  the  Indian  group  is  an  Indian  tribe  and 
shall  contain  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  statement  of  facts  esUblishlng  that 
the  petitioner  has  been  identified  from  his- 
torical times  until  the  present,  on  a  substan- 
tially continuous  basis,  as  Indian,  except 
that  a  petitioner  shall  not  be  considered  as 


having  failed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of 
this  subsection  merely  because  of  fluctua- 
tions of  tribal  activity  during  various  years. 
Evidence  which  can  be  offered  to  dem- 
onstrate Indian  identity  of  the  petitioner  on 
a  substantially  continuous  basis  shall  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(A)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  Indian  by  Federal  authorities,  in- 
cluding actions  which  constitute  legislative 
or  administrative  termination. 

(B)  Longstanding  relationships  of  the  peti- 
tioner with  State  governments  based  on 
identification  of  the  petitioner  as  Indian. 

(C)  Repeated  dealings  of  the  petitioner 
with  a  county,  parish,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment in  a  relationship  based  on  the  Indian 
Identity  of  the  petitioner. 

(D)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  by  records  in 
courthouses,  churches,  or  schools. 

(E)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  by  anthropolo- 
gists, historians,  or  other  scholars. 

(F)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  in  newspapers  and 
books. 

(G)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  by,  and  dealings  of 
the  petitioner  as  an  Indian  entity  with,  In- 
dian tribes  or  recognized  national  Indian  or- 
ganizations. 

(2)  Evidence  that^ 

(A)  a  substantial  portion  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  petitioner  lives  in  a  community 
viewed  as  Indian  and  distinct  from  other 
twpulations  in  the  area,  and 

(B)  members  of  the  petitioner  are  descend- 
ants of  an  Indian  group  or  groups  which  his- 
torically Inhabited  a  specific  area. 

(3)  A  statement  of  facts  which  establishes 
that  the  petitioner  has  maintained  tribal  po- 
litical infiuence  or  other  authority  over  its 
members  as  an  autonomous  entity  from  his- 
torical times  until  the  present. 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  present  governing  docu- 
ment of  the  petitioner  describing  in  full  the 
membership  criteria  of  the  petitioner  and 
the  procedures  through  which  the  petitioner 
currently  governs  its  affairs  and  members. 

(5)  A  list  of  all  current  members  of  the  pe- 
titioner and  their  current  addresses  and  a 
copy  of  each  available  former  list  of  mem- 
bers based  on  the  petitioner's  own  defined 
criteria.  The  membership  must  consist  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  established  descendancy 
from  an  Indian  group  which  existed  histori- 
cally or  from  historical  Indian  groups  which 
combined  and  functioned  as  a  single  autono- 
mous entity.  Evidence  of  tribal  membership 
required  by  the  Commission  includes  (but  is 
not  limited  to) — 

(A)  descendancy  rolls  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  petitioner  for  purposes  of  dis- 
tributing claims  money,  providing  allot- 
ments, or  other  purposes; 

(B)  State,  Federal,  or  other  official  records 
or  evidence  identifying  present  members  of 
the  petitioner,  or  ancestors  of  present  mem- 
bers of  the  petitioner,  as  being  an  Indian  de- 
scendant and  a  member  of  the  petitioner; 

(C)  church,  school,  and  other  similar  en- 
rollment records  indicating  membership  in 
the  petitioner; 

(D)  affidavits  of  recognition  by  tribal  el- 
ders, leaders,  or  the  tribal  governing  body  as 
being  an  Indian  descendant  of  the  Indian 
group  and  a  member  of  the  petitioner;  and 

(E)  other  records  or  evidence  Identifying 
the  person  as  a  member  of  the  petitioner. 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  PETITION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  within  30  days  after  a  petition  is 
submitted  or  transferred  to  the  Commission 
under   section   5<a).    the   Commission   shall 


send  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  in  writ- 
ing to  the  petitioner  and  shall  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  receipt,  including  the  name,  location, 
aoid  mailing  address  of  the  petitioner  and 
such  other  information  that  will  identify  the 
entity  submitting  the  petition  and  the  date 
the  petition  was  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  notice  shall  also  indicate  where  a 
copy  of  the  petition  may  be  examined. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  notify,  in 
writing,  the  Governor  and  attorney  general 
of,  and  each  recognized  Indian  tribe  within, 
any  State  in  which  a  petitioner  resides. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  publish  the  no- 
tice of  receipt  of  the  petition  in  a  major 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  town 
or  city  nearest  the  location  of  the  petitioner. 
The  notice  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation described  in  subsection  (a),  notice 
of  opportunity  for  other  parties  to  submit 
factual  or  legal  arguments  in  support  of,  or 
in  opposition  to,  the  petition.  Such  submis- 
sions shall  be  provided  to  the  petitioner  upon 
receipt  by  the  Commission.  The  petitioner 
shall  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  such  submissions  prior  to  a  determination 
on  the  petition  by  the  Commission. 

PROCESSING  THE  PETITION 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  be 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  The  review  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tion, supporting  evidence,  and  the  factual 
statements  contained  in  the  petition. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  also  initiate  other 
research  for  any  purpose  relative  to  analyz- 
ing the  petition  and  obtaining  additional  In- 
formation about  the  petitioner's  status  and 
may  consider  any  evidence  which  may  be 
submitted  by  other  parties. 

(b)  Prior  to  actual  consideration  of  the  pe- 
tition and  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  peti- 
tion is  submitted  or  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  notify  the  pe- 
titioner of  any  obvious  deficiencies,  or  sig- 
nificant omissions,  that  are  apparent  upon 
an  initial  review  of  the  petition  and  provide 
the  petitioner  with  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw the  petition  for  further  work  or  to  sub- 
mit additional  information  or  a  clarifica- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  petitions  shall  be  considered  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis,  determined  by 
the  date  of  the  original  filing  of  the  petition 
with  the  Commission,  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  if  the  petition  is  one  transferred 
to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  5(a). 
The  Commission  shall  establish  a  priority 
register  including  those  petitions  pending 
before  the  Department,  of  the  Interior  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Petitions  that  are  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  Indian  groups  whose  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government  was 
terminated  by  law  or  by  Indian  groups  that 
were  parties  to  treaties— 

(A)  shall  receive  priority  consideration 
over  petitions  submitted  by  any  other  Indian 
groups,  and 

(B)  shall  be  considered  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  provide  the  peti- 
tioner and  other  parties  submitting  com- 
ments on  the  petition  notice  of  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  comes  under  active  con- 
sideration. 

(e)  A  petitioner  may.  at  its  option  and 
upon  written  request,  withdraw  its  petition 
prior  to  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
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by  the  Commission  of  proposed  findings 
under  section  8<a)  and  may.  if  it  so  desires, 
resubmit  a  new  petition.  A  petitioner  shall 
not  lose  its  priority  date  by  withdrawing  and 
resubmitting  its  petitions,  but  the  time  peri- 
ods provided  in  section  8<a)  shall  begin  to 
run  upon  active  consideration  of  the  resub- 
mitted petition. 

PROPOSED  FINDINGS  AND  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  within  1  year  after  notifying 
the  petitioner  under  section  7(d)  that  active 
consideration  of  the  petition  has  begun,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  proposed  finding 
on  the  petition  and  shall  publish  the  pro- 
posed finding  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  delay  making 
proposed  findings  on  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  180  days  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause  by  the  petitioner. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  proposed  findings,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  a  report  on  each 
petition  which  summarizes  the  evidence  for 
the  proposed  findings.  Copies  of  such  report 
shall  be  available  to  the  petitioner  and  to 
other  parties  upon  request. 

(4)  Upon  publication  of  the  proposed  find- 
ings under  paragraph  (1),  any  individual  or 
organization  wishing  to  challenge  the  pro- 
posed findings  shall  have  a  response  period  of 
120  days  to  present  factual  or  legal  argu- 
ments and  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  proposed  findings  are  based. 

(b)(1)  After  consideration  of  any  written 
arguments  and  evidence  submitted  to  rebut 
the  proposed  findings  made  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  the  Commission  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  petitioner  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  an 
Indian  tribe.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act.  the  determination  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  determination  on  such  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  and  shall 
also  be  treated  as  a  determination  on  such 
recognition  by  the  Secretary,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  law. 

(2)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days 
after  the  close  of  the  120-day  response  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)(4).  the  Commis- 
sion shall— 

(A)  make  a  determination  of  whether  the 
petitioner  is  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe: 

(B)  publish  a  summary  of  the  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(C)  deliver  a  copy  of  the  determination  and 
summary  to  the  petitioner. 

(3)  Any  determination  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
summary  of  the  determination  is  published 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  In  making  the  proposed  findings  and  de- 
termination under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  petition,  the  Commission  shall  recog- 
nize the  petitioner  as  an  Indian  tribe  if  the 
petition  meets  all  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5(b).  The  Commission  shall  not  make 
such  findings  or  determination  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  petitioner  if  such  requirements 
have  not  been  met  by  the  petitioner. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  that  the  petitioner  should 
not  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Commission 
shall  analyze  and  forward  to  the  petitioner 
other  options,  if  any.  under  which  applica- 
tion for  services  and  other  benefits  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  made. 

(e)  A  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  an  Indian  group  is  recognized  by  the 
Federal  (government  as  an  Indian  tribe  shall 
not— 

(1)  have  the  effect  of  depriving  or  diminish- 
ing the  right  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  to 


govern  its  reservation  as  such  reservation 
existed  prior  to  the  recognition  of  such  In- 
dian group. 

(2)  have  the  effect  of  depriving  or  diminish- 
ing any  property  right  held  in  trust  or  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  for  such  other  In- 
dian tribe  prior  to  the  recognition  of  such  In- 
dian group,  or 

(3)  have  the  effect  of  depriving  or  diminish- 
ing any  previously  or  independently  existing 
claim  by  a  petitioner  to  any  such  property 
right  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
such  other  Indian  tribe  prior  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  Indian  group. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  By  no  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  summary  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
a  petition  is  published  under  section  8(b).  the 
petitioner,  or  any  other  party,  may  appeal 
the  determination  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

(b)  The  prevailing  parties  in  the  appeal  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  eligible  for 
an  award  of  attorney  fees  and  costs  under 
the  provisions  of  section  504  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  section  2412  of  title  28  of  such 
Code,  as  the  case  may  be. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DECISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Upon  recognition  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  petitioner  is  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  Indian  tribe  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  services  and  benefits  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  available  to  other  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  tribes  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  and  immunities  available  to 
other  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  by 
virtue  of  their  status  as  Indian  tribes  with  a 
govemment-to-government  relationship 

with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  having  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  such  In- 
dian tribes.  Such  recognition  shall  subject 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  same  authority  of 
Congress  and  the  United  States  to  which 
other  federally  recognized  tribes  are  subject. 

(b)  While  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  newly 
recognized  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  benefits  and  services,  recognition  of  the 
Indian  tribe  under  this  Act  will  not  create  an 
immediate  entitlement  to  existing  programs 
of  the  Bureau.  Such  programs  shall  become 
available  upon  appropriation  of  funds  by  law. 
Requests  for  appropriations  shall  follow  a  de- 
termination of  the  needs  of  the  newly  recog- 
nized Indian  tribe. 

(c)  Wjthin  6  months  after  an  Indian  tribe  is 
recognized  under  this  Act.  the  appropriate 
area  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall  consult 
and  develop  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian 
tribe,  and  forward  to  the  respective  Sec- 
retary, a  determination  of  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  tribe  and  a  recommended  budget  re- 
quired to  serve  the  newly  recognized  Indian 
tribe.  The  recommended  budget  will  be  con- 
sidered along  with  other  recommendations 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  in  the  usual 
budget-request  process. 

LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  II.  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  all  Indian  tribes  which  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
ceiving services  from  the  Bureau. 

ACTIONS  BY  petitioners  FOR  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  Any  petitioner  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner resides,  or  the  United  States  District 


Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act.  including 
any  time  limitations  within  which  actions 
are  required  to  be  taken,  or  decisions  made, 
under  this  Act  and  the  district  court  shall 
issue  such  orders  (including  writs  of  manda- 
mus) as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

regulations 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  All  such  regulations  must 
be  published  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
guidelines  and  advice 

Sec.  14.  (a)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  available  suggested  guide- 
lines for  the  format  of  petitions,  including 
general  suggestions  and  guidelines  on  where 
and  how  to  research  required  information, 
but  such  examples  shall  not  preclude  the  use 
of  any  other  format. 

(b)  The  Commission,  upon  request,  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  suggestions  and  advice  to 
any  petitioner  for  his  research  into  the  peti- 
tioner's historical  background  and  Indian 
identity.  The  Commission  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  research  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioner. 

assistance  to  petitioners 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
award  grants  to  Indian  groups  seeking  Fed- 
eral recognition  to  enable  the  Indian  groups 
to— 

(A)  conduct  the  research  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate petitions  under  this  Act.  and 

(B)  prepare  documentation  necessary  for 
the  submission  of  a  petition  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  grants  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for  Na- 
tive Americans  is  authorized  to  provide 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Grants  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  awarded  competitively  based  on  ob- 
jective criteria  prescribed  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  section  15).  $1,500,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995  and  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  12 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Administration  for  Native  Americans 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  15.  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  $500,000  for  each  of  the  12  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 
section  1 
Section  1  cites  the  short  title  of  the  Act  as 
the  "Indian  Federal  Recognition  Procedures 
Act  of  1994." 

section  2 
Section  2  sets  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

section  3 

Section  3  sets  out  the  definitions  used  in 
the  Act,  including:  Secretary.  Commission. 
Department.  Bureau,  area  office.  Indian 
tribe,  autonomous,  member  of  an  Indian 
group,  member  of  an  Indian  tribe,  historical, 
continuous,  indigenous,  community,  other 
party,  petition  and  treaty. 


section  4 

Section  4  of  this  bill  provides  that  there 
will  be  established  the  "Commission  on  In- 
dian Recognition"  as  an  independent  com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  have  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Commission  shall  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  all  members  have  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  section  provides  that  the  President 
shall  give  careful  consideration  to  rec- 
ommendations from  Indian  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  background  in  Indian  law 
or  policy,  anthropology,  genealogy  or  his- 
tory. The  President  shall  designate  one  ai>- 
pointee  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  each  member  of  the  Commission  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  government  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
per  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  U.S.C.  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties authorized  by  the  Commission.  This  sub- 
section provides  that  employees  or  officers 
of  the  Federal  government  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation  except  for  reim- 
bursement of  travel  and  per  diem  expenses 
incurred  during  i)erformance  of  their  duties. 
Finally,  this  subsection  provides  that  the 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

"Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  carry  out  the  duties  and  meet  the 
requirements  imposed  by  this  Act. 

"Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man is  authorized  to  appoint,  terminated 
and  fix  compensation  for  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  deemed  advisable.  The  Chairman  is 
also  authorized  to  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  by  law  for  other  agencies. 

"This  subsection  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings, 
to  take  testimony,  to  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  advisable.  The  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Commission  on  Indian 
Recognition. 

"Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  secure  information  from  any  agency,  de- 
partment or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
government  as  it  may  require  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Each  agency,  department, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
request  the  use  of  any  facilities,  services  or 
personnel  of  any  agency,  department  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  government  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties under  this  section. 

"Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  publishes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  last  determination  on  peti- 
tions required  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Act. 
All  records,  documents  and  materials  shall 
be  transferred  by  the  Commission  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion." 

sections 

Section  5  provides  that  any  Indian  group, 
including  a   terminated   Indian   tribe,   may 


submit  to  the  Commission  a  petition  re- 
questing that  the  Commission  recognize  that 
the  Indian  group  is  an  Indian  tribe.  A  rec- 
ognition petition  submitted  under  this  Act 
must  be  submitted  during  the  72  month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  This  section  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaska  Native  entities  which  are  al- 
ready federally  recognized,  splinter  groups  or 
political  factions  which  have  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  a  federally  recognized  In- 
dian tribe,  of  groups  or  successors  in  interest 
of  groups  which  have  petitioned  for  Federal 
recognition  and  been  denied. 

This  section  also  provides  that  no  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  all 
members  have  been  appointed  or  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
to  the  Commission  all  petitions  for  Federal 
recognition  pending  before  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  date  of  the  transfer, 
the  Secretary  shall  cease  to  have  any  au- 
thority to  recognize  or  acknowledge  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  government  any  Indian 
group  as  an  Indian  tribe.  Petitions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  submitted  to  the  Commission 
as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  a  petition  submitted  to  the  Commission 
on  Indian  Recognition  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  facts  establishing  that  the  peti- 
tioner has  been  identified  from  historical 
times  to  the  present,  on  a  substantially  con- 
tinuous basis,  as  Indian.  A  petitioner  shall 
not  be  considered  &s  having  failed  to  satisfy 
any  requirement  of  this  subsection  merely 
because  of  fluctuations  in  tribal  activity 
during  various  years.  A  petition  for  Federal 
recognition  shall  contain  evidence  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  membership  of  the 
petitioner  lives  in  a  community  viewed  ais 
Indian  and  distinct  from  other  populations 
and  that  members  of  the  petitioner  are  de- 
scendants of  an  Indian  group  which  histori- 
cally inhabited  a  specific  area. 

"The  petition  submitted  under  this  section 
shall  include  a  statement  of  facts  which  es- 
tablishes that  the  petitioner  has  maintained 
tribal  political  influence  over  its  members  as 
an  autonomous  entity  from  historical  times 
to  the  present.  The  petition  shall  also  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  governing  document  of 
the  petitioner  and  a  list  of  all  current  mem- 
bers of  the  petitioner." 

section  6 
Section  6  provides  that  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  a  petition  the  Commission  shall 
send  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  to  the  pe- 
titioner and  have  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  such  receipt.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  notify  in  writing  the  Gov- 
ernor and  attorney  general  of,  and  each  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribe  within  any  state  in 
which  a  petitioner  resides.  The  Commission 
shall  also  publish  a  notice  of  receipt  in  a 
major  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  town  or  city  nearest  the  location  of  the 
petitioner.  This  notice  will  also  provide  no- 
tice of  opportunity  for  other  parties  to  sub- 
mit factual  or  legal  arguments  in  support  of, 
or  opposition  to,  the  petitions.  Copies  of 
such  submissions  shall  be  provided  to  the  pe- 
titioner upon  receipt.  Petitioner  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  resfwnd  to  such  submis- 
sions prior  to  a  Commission  determination 
on  the  petition. 

section  7 

Section  7  provides  that  upon  receipt  of  a 
petition,  the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  re- 
view of  the  petition,  including  any  support- 
ing evidence,  to  the  determine  whether  the 


petitioner  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  an 
Indian  tribe.  The  Commission  may  initiate 
research  to  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  peti- 
tion and  supporting  documentation.  Prior  to 
actual  consideration  of  the  petition  and  by 
no  later  than  the  date  that  is  12  months  after 
the  date  the  Commission  receives  the  peti- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  notify  the  peti- 
tioner of  any  obvious  deficiencies  or  signifi- 
cant omissions  that  are  apparent  upon  ini- 
tial review  of  the  petition.  The  petitioner 
may  withdraw  the  petition  or  submit  addi- 
tional information. 

"Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides 
that  petitions  shall  be  considered  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis  which  is  determined 
by  the  date  of  original  filing  of  the  petition 
with  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  a  priority  register  of  all  petitions 
including  those  petitions  pending  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Petitions  sub- 
mitted by  groups  that  were  terminated  by 
law  or  groups  that  were  parties  to  treaties 
shall  receive  priority  consideration  over  all 
other  petitions  and  shall  be  considered  on  an 
expedited  basis. 

"Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  states  that 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  petitioner 
and  other  interested  parties  of  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  comes  under  active  con- 
sideration. 

"Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides 
that  a  petitioner  may  withdraw  its  petition 
prior  to  publication  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed findings  and  may  resubmit  a  new  peti- 
tion. A  petitioner  shall  not  lose  its  priority 
date  by  withdrawing  and  resubmitting  its  pe- 
tition but  the  time  period  will  begin  to  run 
upon  active  consideration  of  the  resubmitted 
petition." 

section  8 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  proposed  finding  on  the  peti- 
tion within  one  year  of  the  notice  of  active 
consideration.  The  proposed  finding  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  by  the  petitioner,  the 
Commission  may  delay  making  a  proposed 
finding  for  180  days.  The  Commission  shall 
prepare  a  report  which  summarizes  the  evi- 
dence to  support  each  proposed  finding.  Cop- 
ies of  the  report  shall  be  available  to  the  pe- 
titioner and  to  other  parties  upon  request. 
Any  party  may  submit  a  legal  or  factual 
challenge  to  the  proposed  findings  within  120 
days  of  their  publication. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  petitioner  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Federal  government  to  be 
an  Indian  tribe  after  consideration  of  all 
written  arguments  and  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  determination  of  whether  the  peti- 
tioner is  a  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe 
and  publish  a  summary  of  such  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  within  60  days 
after  the  close  of  the  120-day  response  period 
under  subsection  (a)(4).  The  determination 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
summary  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  states  that 
the  Commission  shall  recognize  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  tribe  if  the  petition 
meets  all  the  requirements  under  section 
5(b). 

"Subsection  (d)  provides  that  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  petitioner 
should  not  be  recognized  to  be  an  Indian 
tribe,  then  the  Commission  shall  analyze  and 
forward  to  the  petitioner  other  options  for 
services  or  benefits  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 
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"Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  an  Indian  group 
is  recogmized  as  an  Indian  tribe  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  depriving:  or  diminishing-: 

(1)  the  right  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  to  gov- 
ern its  reservation  as  such  reservation  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  group; 

(2)  any  property  right  held  in  trust  or  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  for  an  Indian 
tribe  prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  Indian 
group:  (3)  any  previously  or  independently 
existing  claim  by  a  petitioner  to  any  such 
property  right  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  another  Indian  tribe  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Indian  group." 

SECTION  9 

Section  9  states  that  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  summary  of  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  on  the  pe- 
tition for  recognition  is  published,  the  peti- 
tioner, or  any  other  party,  may  appeal  the 
determination  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
prevailing  parties  in  the  appeal  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  an  award  of  attorneys  fees  and  costs 
under  the  provisions  of  section  504  of  title  5 
or  section  2412  of  title  28  U.S.C.  as  the  case 
may  be. 

SECTION  10 

Section  10  provides  that  upon  recognition 
by  the  Commission  that  the  petitioner  is  an 
Indian  tribe,  the  Indian  tribe  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  services  and  benefits  from  the  Federal 
government.  The  Indian  tribe  shall  have  the 
same  responsibilities  and  obligations  as 
other  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes.  Pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  be  provided  to  the  newly 
recognized  Indian  tribe  when  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  such  programs.  Requests  for 
appropriations  shall  follow  a  determination 
of  the  needs  of  the  newly  recognized  Indian 
tribe. 

Finally,  this  section  provides  that  within  6 
months  after  an  Indian  tribe  is  recognized 
under  this  Act.  the  area  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice shall  consult  and  develop  in  cooperation 
with  the  Indian  tribe  a  determination  of 
needs  and  a  recommended  budget.  The  needs 
determination  and  recommended  budget 
shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Secretary  for 
their  consideration. 

SECTION  u 
Section  11  provides  that  within  90  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  Indian 
tribes  which  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 
government  and  receiving  services  from  the 
Bureau. 

SECTION  12 

Section  12  provides  that  any  petitioner 
may  bring  an  action  in  Federal  District 
Court  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
including  any  time  limitations  established 
under  this  Act  and  the  District  Court  shall 
issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  13 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SECTION  14 

Section  14  provides  that  within  90  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
make  available  suggested  guidelines  for  the 
format  of  petitions  including  suggestions  on 
research  required  in  the  documentation  of  a 
petition  for  Federal   recognition.  This  sec- 


tion also  provides  that  the  Commission  may 
provide  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  a 
petitioner  in  documenting  the  historical 
background  and  Indian  identity  of  the  Indian 
group.  It  further  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  responsible  for  actual  re- 
search on  behalf  of  the  petitioner. 

SECTION  15 

Section  15  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  for  Native  Americans 
may  award  grants  to  Indian  groups  seeking 
Federal  recognition.  Grants  may  be  used  to 
conduct  research  necessary  to  substantiate 
petitions  for  Federal  recognition  and  to  pre- 
pare documentation  necessary  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  petition  for  Federal  recogrnition. 
The  Commissioner  shall  award  grants  on  a 
competitive  basis  pursuant  to  objective  cri- 
teria established  by  regulation. 

SECTION  16 

Section  16  provides  that  there  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Indian  Recognition  Sl,500,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  1995  through  2007  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  This  section  provides 
that  there  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1995 
through  2007  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  defense  articles  out  of 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  to  the 
Government  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

BOSNIA  ARMS  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  NATO  response  to  Serb  aggres- 
sion in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  a 
good  one.  It  gives  some  reason  for  opti- 
mism that  further  loss  of  life  can  be 
prevented.  Such  a  response,  if  backed 
by  credible  NATO  action,  can  be  the 
key  to  stopping  the  conflict  and  pre- 
venting its  spread  to  other  countries  in 
the  region. 

I  am  encouraged  that  NATO  is  finally 
coming  out  of  its  cold  war  mentality 
and  recognizing  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  regional  conflicts.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  President  Clinton  is  be- 
coming more  actively  involved. 

But  we  must  not  expect  that  this 
NATO  action  will  solve  the  problem. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  re- 
sponse is  limited  in  its  objectives  and 
further  measures  are  needed. 

To  that  end,  I  am  today,  introducing 
a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  transfer  of  arms  and  related 
equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  up  to  but  not 
exceeding  $50  million  if  requested  by 
that  country. 

This  transfer  was  already  agreed  to 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  foreign  oper- 
ations bill.  My  bill  incorporates  the 
language  of  the  recently  passed  Dole 
resolution  on  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
unilaterally  and  the  arms  transfer  pro- 
vision from  the  foreign  OPS  bill. 

Some  may  ask  why,  at  this  point, 
should  we  do  this.  My  answer  is  that  it 
is  now  more  important  than  ever  to 


give  the  Bosnians  their  right  to  defend 
themselves  if  needed  because  the  NATO 
ultimatum  is  by  no  means  a  done  deal. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  we  will  now 
see  serious  negotiations  take  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Serbs.  As  long  as  the 
Serbs  have  the  upper  hand  militarily,  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  not  negotiate 
in  good  faith. 

We  must  work  more  closely  with  the 
Bosnian  Government.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims. It  is  their  country,  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
being  destroyed.  We  should  not  pres- 
sure them  into  signing  anything  which 
does  not  give  them  a  viable  state.  We 
should  allow  the  Bosnians  to  arm 
themselves  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  further 
aggression. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  point 
because  I  believe  we  could  become  em- 
broiled in  a  long,  expensive  peacekeep- 
ing operation  requiring  many  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  troops  if  we  are  still  just 
trying  to  get  a  peace  at  any  price. 

It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  a  total 
rollback  but  the  Bosnians  cannot  be 
expected  to  live  in  isolated,  ethnically 
cleansed  enclaves  as  is  currently  envi- 
sioned. 

We  must  also  remember,  and  I  am 
disturbed  by  President  Clinton's  state- 
ments on  this  point,  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  warring  factions  simply  stop- 
ping the  killing.  The  Bosnians  are  the 
victims.  It  is  the  Bosnian  Serb  nation- 
alists and  the  Serbs  and  now  some  Cro- 
atians  who  are  the  aggressors.  Unless 
this  point  is  made  very  clear,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  lead  to  unfair  pressure  on 
the  Bosnian  Government  by  the  United 
States  and  the  NATO  to  sign  an  un- 
workable agreement. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  act  because 
a  member  country  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  being  destroyed.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  act  because  genocide  is 
taking  place  once  again  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  This  is  not  a  civil  war. 

Sarajevo  is  in  the  news  because  the 
TV  cameras  can  record  tragedy  after 
tragedy.  But  Bosnia  is  a  country  of 
hundreds  of  Sarajevos. 

We  must  allow  the  U.N.  troops  to  use 
the  authority  given  them  as  far  back 
as  August  of  1992  to  use  any  means  nec- 
essary to  deliver  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  so-called  safe  havens. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready voted  87  to  9  to  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo. The  Congress  has  already  ac- 
cepted in  the  fiscal  year  1994  foreign 
operations  bill  language  allowing  for 
the  transfer  of  $50  million  worth  of 
arms  to  the  Bosnian  Government.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  bill  which  incor- 
porates language  already  agreed  to  but 
importantly  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  act  unilaterally. 

We  are  not  seeing  an  end  to  the 
Bosnian  conflict.  Regrettably,  we  are 
only,  at  long  last,  just  starting  to  ad- 
dress it. 


February  10,  1994 

By  Mrs.  MURRAY  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Bennett): 
S.  1846.  A  bill  to  provide  fundamental 
reform  of  the  system  and  authority  to 
regulate  commercial  exports,  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  export  con- 
trols, to  strengthen  multilateral  export 
control  regimes,  and  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  export  regulation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
modernize  and  streamline  the  Federal 
Government's  system  that  controls  ex- 
ports of  commercial  goods  and  tech- 
nology. 

This  system  is  a  relic  of  the  cold  war. 
It  hurts  our  most  promising  industries. 
It  intimidates  small  companies,  and  it 
costs  us  jobs. 

In  1993,  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics  estimated  this  sys- 
tem cost  U.S.  companies  up  to  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  in  lost  exports.  That  trans- 
lates into  more  than  650,000  lost  jobs. 

Since  1987,  exports  have  contributed 
almost  45  percent  of  the  real  economic 
growth  in  this  Nation.  Seven  million 
Americans  owe  their  jobs  to  exports. 
Exports  are  key  to  many  of  our  leading 
industries.  Exports  account  for  40  per- 
cent of  sales  in  semiconductors,  50  per- 
cent in  aircraft,  35  percent  in  comput- 
ers, and  30  percent  in  industrial  and  an- 
alytical instruments. 

A  1992  report  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  found  wages  con- 
nected with  export-related  jobs  are  17 
percent  higher  than  the  average  indus- 
trial wage  in  the  United  States. 

The  economy  of  my  own  State  is 
heavily  dependent  on  exports.  Trade 
provides  one  out  of  every  five  jobs  in 
Washington.  K  Washington's  economy 
is  to  continue  to  provide  highly  skilled, 
family-wage  jobs,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  continue  unilateral 
controls  on  exports  from  high  tech- 
nology, telecommunications,  aero- 
space, and  other  companies. 

Companies  like  Microsoft,  Oracle, 
PACCAR,  and  Boeing  are  very  familiar 
with  what  needs  fixing  in  our  export 
control  system. 

The  system  needs  a  major  overhaul.  I 
know  only  a  decade  ago,  even  exports 
of  children's  toys  like  Speak-and-Spell, 
or  Pampers,  were  controlled.  American 
companies  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  selling  commercial  products 
abroad  that  are  widely  available  from 
foreign  competitors.  A  small  business 
should  not  have  to  hire  a  bunch  of  law- 
yers to  wade  through  1,500  pages  of  ex- 
port regulations,  or  to  figure  out  which 
agency  oversees  its  product. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make 
sure  we  have  tough,  multilateral  re- 
strictions on  truly  dangerous  items. 
Our  national  security  controls  should 
target  those  items  that  really  should 
be  controlled  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
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We  need  higher  fences  around  fewer 
products. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  strike  that 
balance.  It  is  based  on  a  1991  report  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
called  Finding  Common  Ground:  U.S. 
Export  Controls  in  a  Changed  Global 
Environment.  Our  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, William  Perry,  worked  on  this 
report.  The  report  provides  strong  ar- 
guments for  the  reforms  contained  in 
iny  bill. 

Changes  in  the  world  today  are  so  dra- 
matic and  profound  that  they  outstrip  tradi- 
tional thinking.  Many  of  our  policies  are 
still  rooted  in  the  rubric  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s:  the  deep-seated  views  that  have  served 
us  well  for  several  decades  are  difficult  to 
give  up  or  change.  But  change  they  must  if 
we  are  to  respond  to,  and  even  lead  in  form- 
ing the  economic  and  political  realities  of 
the  new  world.  *  *  *  Because  so  much  of  the 
job  creation  and  economic  development  of 
our  nation  depends  on  small  and  mid-sized 
firms,  we  cannot  burden  them  with  exces- 
sively complex  regulatory  processes,  nor 
with  policies  that  prejudice  their  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  •  •  •  With  the 
emergence  of  other  foreign  economic  powers 
comparable  to  the  United  States,  we  will  not 
have  as  much  power  to  force  others  to  follow 
our  lead  in  imposing  sanctions  or  controls  as 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  basis  for  my  export  con- 
trol reform  bill. 

My  legrislation  will  put  an  end  to  our 
driftnet  approach  to  export  controls.  It 
will  focus  the  system  on  those  dan- 
gerous items  that  really  need  to  be 
controlled.  It  will  eliminate  the  maze 
and  red  tape  of  export  licensing.  It  will 
tell  our  exporters  in  plain  English  ex- 
actly what  is  controlled,  to  where  and 
why. 

We  need  a  system  that  lets  U.S.  ex- 
porters focus  on  winning  markets  over- 
seas rather  than  winning  battles  with 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  DC. 

One  example  of  what's  wrong  with 
our  export  control  system  is  the  way  it 
deals  with  encoded  software.  There  are 
two  almost  identical  software  file  man- 
agement programs  made  by  a  small 
company  with  10  employees  in 
Redmond,  WA,  called  hDC  Computer. 
U.S.  export  controls  on  data 
encryption  force  hDC  to  make  two  ver- 
sions of  the  same  product  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $10,000. 

One  can  be  exported.  The  other  can't, 
if  you  read  the  fine  print. 

But  a  foreign  agent  could  walk  into 
Egghead  Software,  or  Computerland  to- 
morrow, and  buy  the  controlled  version 
and  take  it  home  on  the  plane.  With  a 
phone  line  and  a  computer,  this  con- 
trolled software  can  be  transmitted 
across  the  country  and  around  the 
world  on  the  information  highway. 

The  U.S.  export  control  system  gives 
foreign  buyers  a  choice:  they  either  can 
pirate  the  controlled  U.S.  software,  or 
they  can  buy  foreign.  Either  way,  the 
American  company  loses. 

A  May  1993  survey  by  the  Software 
Publishers  Association  found  552  cryi>- 
tographic  products,  developed  or  dis- 


tributed by  366  companies— 211  foreign; 
155  domestic — in  at  least  33  countries. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts use  the  controlled  encryption 
data,  or  DES,  comparable  to  that 
throughout  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, in  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
the  products  made  by  our  foreign  com- 
petitors can  be  exported  around  the 
world. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  proposes  several  major  reforms 
in  the  United  States  export  control 
system. 

First,  the  bill  requires  that  national 
security  controls  be  multilateral.  Co- 
operation among  supplier  nations  is  es- 
sential in  denying  critical  technologies 
to  those  who  should  not  have  them.  We 
need  a  clear  and  common  set  of  stand- 
ards for  licensing  and  enforcement. 
Without  multilateral  cooperation,  con- 
trols are  useless  and  only  hurt  U.S. 
companies. 

In  order  to  strengthen  multilateral 
regimes,  my  bill  provides  incentives, 
such  as  license-free  trade,  to  countries 
to  join  multilateral  control  groups. 

Second,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  di- 
rect threat  to  the  U.S.  and  in  cases  in- 
volving weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
the  bill  gives  the  President  clear  au- 
thority to  control  commercial  items. 
The  bill  continues  emergency  powers 
to  allow  the  President  to  deal  with  sit- 
uations like  that  in  Kuwait  in  1990. 

The  President  may  impose  unilateral 
controls  for  180  days.  To  extend  unilat- 
eral export  restrictions  beyond  6 
months,  the  President  may  either 
move  to  impose  a  two-way  trade  em- 
bargo, or  seek  approval  from  Congress. 
This  standard  has  been  in  place  since 
1985  for  agricultural  exports,  and  it 
should  be  applied  to  manufactured 
items  as  well. 

Third,  the  bill  eliminates  today's 
maze  of  export  licensing  red-tape.  It 
codifies  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  It  keeps 
broad  policymaking  and  final  dispute 
resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  responsible  cabinet  secretar- 
ies and  consolidates  the  administration 
of  controls  in  one  agency,  the  Com- 
merce Department.  A  one-stop  shop  for 
the  day-to-day  mechanics  of  export  li- 
censing is  particularly  important  for 
small  companies. 

Fourth,  another  provision  that  will 
especially  help  smaller  exporters  is  the 
30-day  deadline  on  licensing  decisions. 
In  1990,  the  Bush  administration  issued 
an  Executive  order  imposing  a  15-day 
turnaround  on  licensing  decisions.  This 
was  never  carried  out.  Thirty  days  is 
more  than  enough  time  to  process  a  li- 
cense. 

Fifth,  my  bill  makes  no  change  in 
the  licensing  of  munitions  items,  like 
combat  aircraft,  tanks  and  assault  ri- 
fles. The  legislation  would  move  com- 
mercial goods  and  technology,  like 
civil  aircraft  and  mass-market  com- 
puter software,  from  the  State  Depart- 
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ment's  munitions  office  to  the  Com- 
merce Department's  commercial  li- 
censing office.  Such  items  should  not 
be  regulated  like  missiles  and  nuclear 
weaponry.  This  is  consistent  with  a 
provision  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  1990. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
supported  by  more  than  100  companies 
nationwide  in  the  business  coalition, 
including  several  in  my  State. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  help,  not  hurt,  U.S.  exporters.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  new  global  economic  and 
strategic  challenges  we  face.  Our  ex- 
porters will  no  longer  be  forced  to  com- 
pete in  a  world  market  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  backs.  Of  course,  we 
tighten  control  on  critical  technology 
to  problem  countries.  This  legislation, 
however,  brings  our  Federal  export 
control  system  in  line  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  21st  century. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Clinton  administration  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  1847.  A  bill  to  reduce  injuries  and 
deaths  caused  by  accidental   firearms 
shootings  by  children  and  others;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CHILD  SAFETV  FIREARMS  ACT  OF  19M 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  to  introduce  legislation 
to  address  one  of  the  saddest  con- 
sequences of  the  proliferation  of  guns 
in  this  country— injuries  and  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  children  and  thousands  of 
others  from  accidental  shootings  each 
year. 

The  stories  are  truly  horrifying.  A  4- 
year-old  boy  shoots  his  2-year-old 
brother  with  the  22-caliber  pistol  he 
finds  under  the  seat  of  his  father's 
pickup  truck.  A  10-year-old  finds  a  38- 
caliber  revolver  in  a  dresser  drawer.  He 
does  not  think  it  is  loaded  and  acciden- 
tally kills  his  8-year-old  sister  while 
playing  with  the  gun. 

You  may  think  that  tragic  stories 
like  these  are  rare  and  unusual  acci- 
dents. But  the  shocking  truth  is  that 
they  are  far  too  common. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today— "The  Child  Safety  Firearms 
Act  of  1994"— will  do  something  about 
this  appalling  and  senseless  loss  of 
lives.  It  will  require  gun  manufacturers 
to  add  a  simple  child-proof  safety  de- 
vice and  a  device  that  prevents  a  gun 
from  firing  when  the  magazine  has 
been  removed  to  all  new  firearms,  and 
to  add  an  indicator  that  shows  whether 
a  handgun  is  loaded  to  new  handguns. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  to  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  I  had  requested.  I  asked  the 
GAO  to  investigate  whether  certain 
safety  devices  on  guns  could  prevent 
many  of  the  thousands  of  deaths  and 
injuries  by  accidental  shootings  each 
year. 


In  its  report,  GAO  found  that  fire- 
arms are  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
accidental  deaths  among  children  5  to 
14  years  old  and  the  third  leading  cause 
of  accidental  deaths  among  15  to  24 
years  old. 

Currently  in  the  United  States,  about 
1,400  to  1,500  people  are  killed  each  year 
from  accidental  firearms  shootings, 
and  thousands  more  are  injured.  In  1988 
alone.  277  children  under  age  15  were 
killed  by  accidental  shootings. 

GAO  estimated  that  31  percent  of  ac- 
cidental deaths  caused  by  firearms 
might  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
two  simple  devices:  a  child-proof  safety 
device  that  prevents  the  trigger  from 
accidentally  being  engaged  by  young 
children  and  a  device  that  indicates 
whether  a  gun  is  loaded.  So  about  1  out 
of  every  3  deaths  from  accidental 
shootings  could  be  prevented  by  these 
safety  features.  A  device  that  prevents 
a  gun  from  firing  when  the  magazine 
has  been  removed  would  further  reduce 
accidental  shootings  that  result  when 
children  or  others  do  not  realize  that  a 
bullet  may  be  in  the  chamber  after  the 
magazine  has  been  removed. 

Although  there  is  no  information  on 
the  actual  number  of  nonfatal  injuries 
from  firearm  accidents  nationwide,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  number 
of  accidental  injuries  is  substantial  and 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  fatalities. 
GAO  examined  data  on  accidental 
shootings  in  10  cities  and  found  that  in 
1988  and  1989,  these  areas  had  a  ratio  of 
more  than  100  injuries  for  each  death. 
That  means  if  1,400  people  are  killed 
each  year  from  accidental  shootings, 
about  140,000  people  are  injured  from 
accidental  shootings. 

In  addition  to  the  lives  that  could  be 
saved  by  equipping  guns  with  safety 
features,  there  are  medical  expenses 
and  other  economic  costs  to  society 
that  could  be  avoided.  The  GAO  found 
that  averting  one-third  of  the  acciden- 
tal firearms  deaths  that  occurred  in 
1988  would  have  avoided  costs  of  over 
$170  million.  The  overall  costs  associ- 
ated with  accidental  firearm  injuries 
and  deaths  were  estimated  to  be  $1  bil- 
lion per  year. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  prevent  law  abiding  citizens 
from  having  guns  in  their  homes — we 
should  not.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
should  make  every  reasonable  attempt 
to  make  guns  safer.  The  human,  eco- 
nomic, and  public  health  costs  of  these 
accidental  shootings  to  the  victims, 
their  families,  and  society  at  large  re- 
quires that  we  make  all  possible  efforts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  accidental 
shootings. 

Preventing  accidental  death  and  in- 
jury from  the  products  we  use  has  al- 
ways been  a  crucial  public  policy  objec- 
tive. It's  about  time  that  we  applied 
the  same  common  sense  we  have  with 
respect  to  other  potentially  dangerous 
consumer  products  to  guns. 

We  all  know  that  firearms  are  inher- 
ently   dangerous    products,    and    they 
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should  be  regulated  as  such.  If  pharma- 
ceuticals, toys,  and  other  household 
goods  are  required  to  be  manufactured 
safely,  why  not  guns?  If  aspirin  bottles 
are  required  to  have  child-proof  safety 
devices,  so  should  guns.  Clothing  man- 
ufacturers did  not  stop  making  paja- 
mas when  they  were  required  to  make 
them  fiame-retardant.  Car  manufactur- 
ers did  not  go  out  of  business  because 
they  had  to  make  seatbelts. 

But  make  no  mistake.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  will  help 
to  reduce  accidental  deaths  and  inju- 
ries of  children,  but  it  cannot  solve 
other  problems  that  easy  access  to 
guns  pose  for  the  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  read  every  day  about  guns  in 
our  schools,  guns  in  our  neighborhoods, 
and  guns  used  by  youth  gangs.  Efforts 
to  make  guns  safer  must  be  combined 
with  other  efforts  to  limit  access  to 
firearms  by  children,  to  require  licens- 
ing and  registration  of  handgun  pur- 
chases, to  penalize  gun  owners  who  are 
negligent  in  their  storage  of  weapons, 
and  to  require  safety  training  for  hand- 
gun purchasers. 

That  is  why  I  soon  will  be  introduc- 
ing comprehensive  gun  control  legisla- 
tion that  will  include  such  measures. 

These  problems  demand  action.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  measure.  This  legislation 
will  provide  protection  to  persons  who 
use  firearms.  And  it  will  reduce  the 
alarming  and  unnecessary  numbers  of 
injuries  and  deaths  caused  by  acciden- 
tal gun  shootings.  I  believe  that  gun 
owners  and  their  families  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  as  owners  of 
any  other  dangerous  product. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  bill  has 
the  full  support  of  Jim  and  Sarah 
Brady.  I  have  a  letter  from  Sarah 
Brady  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  addi- 
tional material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1847 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  CHILD-PROOF  SAFETY  DEVICES. 

(a)  Unlawful  Act.— Section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
manufacture  or  import  a  firearm  that  does 
not  have  as  an  integral  part  a  device  or  de- 
vices that^ 

"(1)  prevent  a  child  of  less  than  7  years  of 
age  from  discharging  the  firearm  by  reason 
of  the  amount  of  strength,  dexterity,  cog- 
nitive skill,  or  other  ability  required  to 
cause  a  discharge; 

"(2)  prevent  a  firearm  that  has  a  remov- 
able magazine  from  discharging  when  the 
magazine  has  been  removed;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  handgun  other  than  a 
revolver,  clearly  indicate  whether  the  maga- 
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zine  or  chamber  contains  a  round  of  ammu- 
nition.". 

(b)  Penalty.— Section  924(a)(5)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  (t)"  and  inserting  "(t).  or  (u)". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  that 
is  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc. 
Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1994. 
Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  Every  year, 
over  one  thousand  Americans  are  acciden- 
tally killed  by  firearms.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade alone,  more  than  15.000  have  lost  their 
lives  and  thousands  more  have  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

Sadly,  many  of  the  victims  are  young  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  Gun  manufacturers  can  make  guns 
safer.  They  can  child  proof  the  safety  so  that 
pre-school  children  cannot  accidentally  or 
intentionally  release  It.  They  can  equip  pis- 
tols with  load  Indicators,  so  that  the  user 
can  readily  tell  whether  the  gun  is  loaded. 
They  can  also  produce  a  magazine  safety 
that  will  prevent  the  gun  from  firing  the  bul- 
let that  remains  in  the  chamber  once  the 
magazine  is  removed. 

If  we  can  make  automobiles  safer  to  drive 
through  the  use  of  seatbelts  and  alrbags.  we 
can  also  make  guns  safer  to  handle.  And  just 
as  It  took  government  leadership  to  make 
major  advances  in  automotive  safety,  so  too 
will  It  require  government  leadership  to 
achieve  major  advances  in  gun  safety. 

I  commend  you.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  for 
your  leadership  on  this  vital  public  safety 
issue.  The  legislation  that  you  are  introduc- 
ing today— legislation  that  will  require  man- 
ufacturers to  equip  guns  with  load  indica- 
tors, child  proof  safeties  and  magazine  safe- 
ties— win  help  to  save  hundreds  of  lives  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  is  good  legislation.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  children,  to 
pass  it  before  more  lives  are  tragically  and 
needlessly  lost. 
Sincerely. 

Sarah  Brady. 

Chair. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  1848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclo- 
sure of  the  bumper  impact  capability 
of  certain  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
to  require  a  5-mile-per-hour  bumper 
standard  for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  MINIVAN  BUMPER 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
bumpers  on  cars  go  largely  unnoticed; 
that  is,  until  consumers  need  them. 
Low-speed  vehicle  collisions  occur  fre- 
quently. In  fact,  20  percent  of  all  insur- 
ance claims  for  automobile  damage  are 
the  result  of  parking  lot  collisions.  The 
20-percent  figure  does  not  include  the 
bumps  that  cars  experience  in  drive- 
ways, at  stop  lights,  or  at  stop  signs. 
Many  of  these  collisions  go  unreported 
since  they  are  below  insurance 
deductibles.  Unfortunately,  today's 
bumpers  are  failing  to  protect  vehicles 
in  low-speed  collisions,  and  consumers, 
without   any   information   on   bumper 


performance,  are  left  with  large  repair 
bills.  Even  though  67  percent  of  car 
buyers  surveyed  are  concerned  with  the 
capacity  of  bumpers  to  prevent  damage 
in  these  low-speed  collisions,  in  47 
States  they  are  unable  to  obtain  rel- 
evant infomiatlcn  on  bumper  perform- 
ance. 

Historically,  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned about  bumper  performance.  The 
1972  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  required  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NHTSA]  to  promulgate  bumper  safety 
standards.  The  NHTSA  standard  re- 
quired that  bumpers  withstand  5-mile- 
per-hour  collisions  without  damage  to 
the  bumper  or  safety- related  equip- 
ment. In  1975  and  in  1979,  NHTSA  con- 
ducted a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  5- 
mile-per-hour  bumpers.  Both  times 
they  rejected  a  proposed  reduction  in 
the  bumper  requirement.  In  1982, 
NHTSA  reviewed  the  issue  again  and 
rolled  back  the  standard  to  2.5  miles 
per  hour.  To  justify  the  weaker  stand- 
ard, NHTSA  contended  that  the  cost 
savings  from  better  fuel  economy  and 
lower  sticker  prices  would  offset  any 
increased  repair  costs  and  inconven- 
ience created  by  weaker  bumpers. 

Ideally,  a  bumper  should  act  as  a 
buffer  which  absorbs  energy  from  low- 
speed  crashes  before  the  car's  body  can 
be  damaged.  Before  the  standard  was 
dropped,  vehicle  manufacturers  de- 
signed bumpers  that  completely  pro- 
tected cars  from  damage  in  5-mile-per- 
hour  crashes.  For  example,  the  1981 
Ford  Escort  underwent  a  four  part,  5- 
mile-per-hour  crash  test  without  sus- 
taining any  damage.  After  the  standard 
was  rolled  back,  the  performance  of  the 
Escort  bumpers  slipped.  The  1984  Es- 
cort L  two-door  model  sustained  $877— 
1993  dollars— while  the  1992  Escort  LX 
two-door  sustained  $2,720  damage  in 
the  same  tests. 

Instead  of  benefiting  consumers,  the 
2.5-mile-per-hour  bumper  standard  has 
led  to  increased  costs  and  inconven- 
ience. The  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  [lEHS]  has  conducted 
and  evaluated  studies  demonstrating 
that  NHTSA's  1982  predictions  of  cost 
savings  were  greatly  overstated.  Ac- 
cording to  an  IIHS  "Status  Report," 
NHTSA's  erroneous  predictions  include 
the  following: 

First,  NHTSA  predicted  that  2.5- 
mile-per-hour  bumpers  would  be  63-67 
percent  as  effective  as  5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers  in  preventing  damage  during 
crashes.  In  fact,  NHTSA  ignored  a 
Volkswagen  example  where  a  1982  Rab- 
bit pickup  truck  with  2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers  sustained  $364  in  damage, 
while  a  1981  Rabbit  Sedan  with  5-mile- 
per-hour  bumpers  sustained  only  $21 
damage  in  the  same  tests. 

Second,  NHTSA  estimated  that  over 
a  10-year  period  2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers  would  only  incur  $34-^9  addi- 
tional repair  and  insurance  costs  when 
compare(i  with  5-mile-per-hour  bump- 


ers. In  a  cost  comparison,  insurance 
collision  coverage  losses  went  up  21  to 
35  percent  when  GM  downgraded  the 
bumpers  on  Buicks  while  insurance 
losses  only  went  up  4  to  8  percent  on 
Oldsmobile  models  which  retained  the 
5-mile-per-hour  bumpers. 

Third,  NHTSA's  predictions  of  weight 
savings,  and  thus  fuel  savings  from  the 
weaker  bumpers  have  not  materialized. 
A  comparison  of  10  1980-S3  models  and 
their  1991  counterparts  showed  that,  on 
average,  there  was  no  weight  saved 
with  the  5-mile-per-hour  bumpers.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
a  Chrysler  official  admitted  that  fuel 
savings  only  amounted  to  50  cents  per 
year — 1989  dollars. 

Fourth,  NHTSA  suggested  that  con- 
sumers would  save  an  average  of  $18-35 
off  vehicle  sticker  prices  with  the  roll- 
back of  the  bumper  standard.  With  the 
steady  increase  in  car  prices,  the  effect 
of  the  2.5-mile-per-hour  bumper  is 
cloudy  at  best.  A  comparison  of  cur- 
rent bumper  replacement  prices  for 
1991-92  models  shows  that  some  prices 
are  higher  and  some  are  lower. 

Fifth,  in  1982,  NHTSA  said  that  2.5- 
mile-per-hour  bumpers  would  add  $6  for 
lost  time  and  inconvenience  over  a  10- 
year  period.  A  1981  survey  of  consumers 
showed  that  83  percent  felt  it  was 
worth  $100  and  58  percent  said  $200  or 
more  to  avoid  the  extra  time  and  in- 
convenience associated  with  2.5-mile- 
per-hour  bumpers. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence  of 
the  inferiority  of  2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers  comes  from  a  four  part,  5- 
mile-per-hour  crash  tests  conducted  by 
IIHS.  When  IIHS  tested  nine  1993  pas- 
senger car  models,  it  found  cumulative 
damage  totals  ranging  from  $1,771  to 
$4,418.  The  most  expensive  model  test- 
ed, the  Toyota  Camry  performed  the 
worst  overall.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  least  expensive  models,  the 
Dodge  Spirit,  performed  the  best. 

Minivans  have  rapidly  become  the 
most  popular  family  passenger  vehicle. 
Despite  their  common  use,  minivans 
are  not  subject  to  any  Federal  bumper 
safety  requirement.  The  January  6, 
1994  edition  of  USA  Today  ran  a  front 
page  story  on  the  poor  performance  of 
minivan  bumpers  in  a  four  part,  5-mile- 
per-hour  test  conducted  by  IIHS.  Eiach 
of  the  seven  models  tested  sustained 
damage  ranging  from  $1,862  to  $7,643. 
The  poorest  performer,  the  Mazda 
MPV,  could  not  be  driven  after  the 
angle-barrier  test.  Following  the  tests, 
IIHS  President,  Brian  O'Neill  called  for 
a  uniform  and  effective  Federal  bumper 
standard  for  passenger  cars  and  vans. 

Consumers  are  understandably  con- 
cerned with  low-speed  crash  protection. 
In  a  1990  Insurance  Research  Council 
survey,  70  percent  said  that  car  bump- 
ers should  provide  protection  in  crash- 
es at  5  miles  per  hour  or  higher.  More- 
over, 83  percent  of  the  respondents  in  a 
1992  IIHS  survey  said  that  they  would 
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prefer  protection  over  stylish  bumpers. 
Despite  their  interest  in  bunii)er  per- 
formance, consumers  are  unable  to 
evaluate  bumper  quality.  A  buyer  is 
left  to  judge  quality  from  outward  ap- 
pearance. The  quality  of  a  bumper, 
however,  is  not  evident  from  its  outer 
shell.  The  bumper  parts  responsible  for 
damage  resistance,  are  beneath  the 
outer,  plastic  cover.  Without  the  aid  of 
some  sort  of  labeling,  consumers  are 
unable  to  compare  bumpers. 

Three  States  have  passed  bumper  dis- 
closure laws.  California,  Hawaii,  and 
New  York  require  automakers  to  dis- 
close the  protection  afforded  by  bump- 
ers on  new  cars.  While  the  laws  differ, 
each  is  aimed  at  providing  consumers 
with  bumper  information  when  choos- 
ing car  models.  In  practice,  California 
has  experienced  a  minimum  level  of 
compliance.  Most  stickers  merely  note 
that  cars  met  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards and  stickers  are  often  placed 
where  they  would  be  easy  to  miss.  New 
York  law,  which  requires  labels  to 
specify  the  maximum  speed  at  which  a 
bumper  sustained  no  significant  dam- 
age, is  not  being  enforced. 

In  answer  to  the  call  for  safer  bump- 
ers and  the  need  for  information  on 
bumper  performance,  I  am  joining  Sen- 
ator Bryan  in  introducing  the  Auto- 
mobile Jind  Minivan  Bumper  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1994.  This  legislation 
would  improve  bumpers  in  two  ways.  It 
would  require  NHTSA  to  reinstate  the 
5-mile-per-hour  bumper  collision  stand- 
ard and  would  require  NHTSA  to  pro- 
mulgate a  rule  to  provide  labeling  of 
vehicles  with  bumper  impact  capabil- 
ity information.  In  addition,  it  would 
apply  the  new  requirements  to 
minivans. 

The  facts  are  straightforward  and 
clear.  The  12-year  experiment  which 
rolled  back  the  bumper  standard  has 
failed.  NHTSA's  cost-benefit  analysis 
was  erroneous.  Despite  having  the 
technology  to  build  "zero  damage",  5- 
mile-per-hour  bumpers,  manufacturers, 
have  not,  and  will  not,  volunteer  to 
build  safe  bumpers.  The  current  2.5- 
mile-per-hour  standard  allows  too 
much  damage  and  jeopardizes  the  safe- 
ty of  vehicle  passengers.  Consumers  de- 
serve to  have  good  bumpers  and  bump- 
er performance  information.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  1848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Automobile 
and  Minivan  Bumper  Improvement  Act  of 
1994". 

SEC.  2.  DISCLOSURE  OF  BUMPER  IMPACT  CAPA- 
BIUTY. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Saving:s  Act  (15  U  S.C.  1901  et  seq.)  is  amend- 


ed by  inserting  immediately  after  section  102 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"DISCLOSURE  OF  BUMPER  IMPACT  CAPABILITY 

"Sec  102A.(a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  a  regulation  establishing  bump- 
er system  labeling  requirements  for  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles — 

"(1)  manufactured  for  model  years  begin- 
ning more  than  180  days  after  the  date  such 
regulation  is  promulgated,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (cK2):  and 

"(2)  constructed  without  special  features 
for  occasional  off- road  operation. 

"(b)(1)  the  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that,  before  any 
such  passenger  motor  vehicle  is  offered  for 
sale,  the  manufacturer  shall  affix  a  label  to 
such  vehicle,  in  a  format  prescribed  in  such 
regulation,  disclosing  an  Impact  speed  at 
which  the  manufacturer  represents  that  the 
vehicle  meets  the  applicable  damage  cri- 
teria. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  damage  criteria'  means  the 
damage  criteria  applicable  under  the  bumper 
standard  set  forth  in  part  581  of  title  49,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  or  under  a  successor 
bumper  standard. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  pro- 
posed Initial  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate a  final  initial  regulation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  a  manufac- 
turer to  comply  with  the  labeling  require- 
ments described  In  subsection  (b)  by  permit- 
ting such  manufacturer  to  make  the  required 
bumper  system  impact  speed  disclosure  on 
the  label  required  by  section  506  of  this  Act 
or  on  the  label  required  by  section  3  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1232). 

"(e)  The  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  information 
disclosed  under  this  section  be  provided  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  model 
year  for  the  model  involved.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  receiving  such  information,  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  and  distribute  to  the 
public  such  information  In  a  simple  and 
readily  understandable  form  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate comparison  among  the  various  types 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  The  Secretary 
may  by  rule  require  automobile  dealers  to 
distribute  to  prospective  purchasers  any  In- 
formation compiled  pursuant  to  this 
subseciton.". 

SEC.  3.  BUMPER  STANDARD  FOR  CERTAIN  PAS- 
SENGER MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  BUMPER  STANDARD.— (1) 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  amend  the  bumper  standard  pub- 
lished as  part  581  of  title  49,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  ensure  that  such  standard  is 
identical  to  the  bumper  standard  under  such 
part  581  that  was  in  effect  on  January  1.  1982. 
The  amendment  standard  shall  apply  to  all 
passenger  motor  vehicles — 

(A)  manufactured  after  September  1,  1994; 
and 

(B)  constructed  without  special  features 
for  occasional  off-road  operation. 

(b)  More  Stringent  Bumper  Standards 
Not  Affected.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  from  requiring  under  such 
part  581  that  passenger  motor  vehicle  bump- 
ers be  capable  of  resisting  Impact  speeds 
higher  than  those  specified  in  the  bumper 


standard  in  effect  under  such  part  581  on 
January  1.  1982. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "passenger  motor  vehicle" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
2  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901).» 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH,  the  Automobile  and  Minivan 
Bumper  Improvement  Act.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Consumer  Subcommittee,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
consumer  information  and  safety  legis- 
lation. In  the  last  two  Congresses,  I 
have  supported  raising  bumper  stand- 
ards in  passenger  cars,  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported out  such  legislation  as  part  of 
authorization  bills  for  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NHTSA].  Although  the  bumper  provi- 
sions were  deleted  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  NHTSA  bill,  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  be  adopted  as  a  separate 
measure  in  this  Congress. 

Federal  bumper  standards  in  effect 
from  1980  to  1982  required  cars  to  with- 
stand front  and  rear  crash  tests  at  5 
miles  per  hour  with  no  more  than 
minor  cosmetic  damage  to  the  bumper 
itself— and  no  damage  to  the  car  parts. 
As  a  result,  bumpers  protected  cars 
from  damage  in  many  low-speed  colli- 
sions, leading  to  lower  and  less  fre- 
quent repair  bills.  In  1982,  however, 
NHTSA  rolled  back  the  standard  from  5 
miles  per  hour  to  2.5  miles  per  hour,  ar- 
guing that  a  5-mile-per-hour  bumper 
would  weigh  more  than  a  2.5-mile-per- 
hour  bumper,  thus  resulting  in  both 
extra  gas  consumption  and  higher  vehi- 
cle cost. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  [IIHS]  has  conducted  several 
tests  which  reveal  that  NHTSA's  pre- 
dictions of  fuel  savings  and  vehicle 
sticker  saving  may  have  been  over- 
stated. IIHS  tests  have  demonstrated 
that  bumper  performance  is  not  related 
to  the  weight  of  bumpers,  and,  in  fact, 
some  good  bumpers  weigh  less  and  are 
less  costly  than  some  poor  bumpers.  In 
IIHS  5-mile-per-hour  crash  tests  of  nine 
1993  model  cars,  each  model  sustained 
damage  ranging  from  51,771  to  $4,418;  in 
contrast,  a  1981  model  Ford  Escort  sus- 
tained no  damage  in  similar  5-mile-per- 
hour  crash  tests,  thereby  illustrating 
the  feasibility  of  crash-proof  bumpers. 

The  need  for  bumper  standards  for 
minivans  is  particularly  great. 
Minivans  have  been  steadily  increasing 
in  consumer  popularity,  especially 
among  families  looking  for  a  safe  and 
reliable  vehicle.  Yet,  these  vehicles  are 
completely  exempt  from  even  the  2.5- 
mile-per-hour  bumper  standard.  IIHS 
recently  conducted  5-mile-per-hour 
crash  tests  on  seven  1994  model 
minivans.  After  the  tests,  one  model 
could  not  be  driven,  and  six  of  the 
seven  sustained  some  degree  of  damage 
to  safety-related  parts,  with  one  sus- 
taining    such     serious     safety-related 
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damage  that  the  tailgate  came  un- 
latched and  could  not  be  closed  again, 
presenting  the  risk  of  occupant  ejec- 
tion. Repair  costs  were  extreme  as 
well,  ranging  from  $1,862  to  $7,643. 

The  Automobile  and  Minivan  Bumper 
Improvement  Act  addresses  these  prob- 
lems in  two  ways.  First,  the  legislation 
requires  NHTSA  to  raise  the  bumper 
collision  standard  to  5  miles  per  hour, 
the  pre-1982  standard,  to  allow  vehicles 
to  withstand  certain  levels  of  damage 
to  the  safety  features  of  the  vehicle, 
the  exterior  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
bumper  itself.  Second,  the  bill  requires 
NHTSA  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  pre  'ide 
labeling  of  vehicles.  Such  a  label  will 
disclose  to  consumers  information  re- 
garding bumper  impact  capability. 
These  requirements  would  apply  equal- 
ly to  minivans. 

Given  the  frequency  of  low-speed 
bumi)er  crashes  and  the  current  level  of 
damage  expenses,  this  legislation  is 
clearly  neecied.  I  would  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  chaired  two  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  automobile  re- 
pair fraud  over  the  past  several  years. 
The  one  point  we  heard  consistently 
was  that  consumers  are  extremely 
wary  and  mistrustful  of  repair  shops — 
and  often  for  good  reason,  I  would 
add — and  anything  that  could  be  done 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  repair  shop 
visits  would  represent  a  tremendous 
consumer  benefit. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  consumer 
safety  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Mack,  Mrs. 
Feinstein,  Mr.  BRYAN,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mrs. 
Hutchison): 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  incarcerate  or  to  reim- 
burse State  and  local  governments  for 
the  cost  of  incarcerating  criminal 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
criminal  aliens  federal  RESPONSiBiLrrY  act 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Criminal  Aliens 
Federal  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  with 
my  colleagues  Senators  D'Amato, 
Mack,  Feinstein,  Bryan,  Boxer, 
McCain,  and  Hutchison.  The  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  an  amendment  I  suc- 
cessfully offered  to  the  crime  bill  in 
the  Senate  on  November  16,  1993. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  language  in 
the  Senate  crime  bill  and  would  require 
the  Federal  Government,  as  the  entity 
that  is  solely  responsible  for  our  Na- 
tion's immigration  and  naturalization 
policy,  to  incarcerate  or  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  units  of  government  for 
the  cost  of  incarcerating  criminal 
aliens. 

During  consideration  of  the  crime 
bill  in  the  Senate  late  last  year,  much 
was  said  about  the  failure  of  State  and 
local  government  to  control  crime.  The 
failure  is  one  of  a  lack  of  adequate  re- 


sources and  one  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  also  has  a  responsibility. 

Consequently,  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, our  legislation  attempts  to  ac- 
knowledge the  following:  First,  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  a  part- 
ner with  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  assist  them  in  the  effort 
to  attack  our  Nation's  crime  problem; 
and,  second,  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  accept  its  responsibility 
for  immigration  policy,  and  thereby, 
criminal  aliens. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  fully 
addressed  its  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity for  our  Nation's  immigration  policy 
as  enumerated  in  Article  I,  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution.  That  power  and  sin- 
gular responsibility  was  conferred  upon 
the  Federal  Government  by  states  "to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion." Consequently,  immigration  and 
naturalization  is  a  core,  but  often 
failed,  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Individual  States  have  no  capacity, 
either  under  law  or  in  resources,  to 
control  access  to  illegal  entrants  to 
our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  ade- 
quately address  its  responsibility  for  il- 
legal immigration.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  often  left  with  the  burden 
of  that  failure. 

The  day  before  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  the  crime  bill,  Michael  Fix  and 
Jeffrey  S.  Passel  of  the  Urban  Institute 
provided  an  analysis  of  immigration 
cost  shifting  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources.  They  said,  "*  *  * 
the  distribution  of  costs  and  revenues 
within  the  intergovernmental  system 
can  be  viewed  as  being  in  imbalance. 
Immigrant  tax  payments  flow  to  Wash- 
ington while  most  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding services  fall  to  State  and  local 
government." 

This  is  something  that  is  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  States  of  California,  New  York, 
Texas  and  Florida — just  four  of  our  Na- 
tion's States — estimate  they  have 
25,510  criminal  aliens  incarcerated  in 
their  prisons  at  a  cost  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Ironically,  the  Senate  crime  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  calling  for  the  build- 
ing of  10  regional  prisons  to  house  2,500 
prisoners,  each  at  an  authorized  cost  of 
$3  billion.  Even  if  100  percent  of  those 
slots  were  made  available  to  the  States 
for  the  transfer  of  their  incarcerated 
criminal  aliens,  the  criminal  aliens  in 
just  the  four  States  of  California,  New 
York,  Texas  and  Florida  would  clearly 
exceed  the  slots  made  available  by 
these  regional  prisons. 

Incredibly,  the  regional  prisons  pro- 
vision does  not  even  acknowledge  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  criminal  aliens 
until  States  can  meet  federally  im- 
posed sentencing  guildlines  and  in- 
mates have  served  at  least  85  percent  of 
their  sentences.  We  have  it  backward. 


In  Florida's  circumstance,  we  would 
get  a  lot  further  along  the  road  toward 
keeping  prisoners  behind  bars  and  off 
the  streets  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  responsibility  for  its  crimi- 
nal aliens  in  the  State's  prison  system 
and  not  wait  4  to  5  years  from  now 
when  these  regional  prisons  are  built. 

According  to  Secretary  Harry  Single- 
tary  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, approximately  6-7  percent  of 
the  State's  prison  population,  or  3,433 
out  of  approximately  50,000  inmates, 
are  criminal  aliens  and  cost  Florida  an 
estimated  $58.6  million  annually. 

As  New  York  Governor  Mario  Cuomo 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  me  on  November  16, 
1993. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  illegal  Immigration. 
When  the  Federal  Government  falls  at  this 
task,  the  ensuing  costs  remain  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility. In  particular,  the  financial  bur- 
den of  Incarcerating  illegal  alien  felons  have 
been  borne  exclusively  by  states,  straining 
our  criminal  justice  budgets  and  prison  sys- 
tems. 

Governor  Cuomo  estimates  that  2,600 
criminal  aliens  are  housed  in  New  York 
State  prisons. 
Texas  Governor  Ann  Richards  adds, 
*  *  *  the  Texas  prison  system  houses  some 
2.000  criminal  aliens  who  Illegally  crossed 
the  United  States  border  with  Mexico  per- 
mitted by  weak  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  Its  border.  Certainly  the 
States  should  not  be  expected  to  assume  that 
responsibility  abdicated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, although  we  do. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
Florida  Governor  and  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Lawton  Chiles,  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Mario  Cuomo,  Texas  Governor 
Ann  Richards,  California  Governor 
Pete  Wilson,  Florida  Attorney  General 
Robert  Butte rworth,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislators,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and  the 
Association  of  State  Correctional  Ad- 
ministrators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  assume  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  incarceration  of  crimi- 
nal aliens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  additional  mate- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1849 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal 
Aliens  Federal  Responsibility  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  INCARCERATION  OF  OR  PAYMENT  FOR 
CRIMINAL  ALIENS  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNBIENT. 

(a)  DEFixmoN.— In  this  section,  "criminal 
alien  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
is  incarcerated  In  a  State  or  local  correc- 
tional facility"  means  an  alien  who — 

(1)(A)  is  in  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  the  immigration  laws;  or 
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(B)  Is  deportable  or  excludable  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under 
State  or  local  law  and  incarcerated  in  a  cor- 
rectional facility  of  the  State  or  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State. 

(b)  Federal  Custody.— At  the  request  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  the 
Attorney  General  shall— 

(1)(A)  take  custody  of  a  criminal  alien  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  is  incar- 
cerated in  a  State  or  local  correctional  facil- 
ity; and 

(B)  provide  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
criminal  alien  in  a  Federal  prison  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentence  of  the  State  court;  or 

(2)  enter  into  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  the  State  or  local  government  to  com- 
pensate the  State  or  local  government  for  in- 
carcerating alien  criminals  for  the  duration 
of  their  sentences. 

State  of  New  York. 
Executive  Chamber. 
Albany.  NY.  November  16.  1993. 
Hon.  Bob  Graham, 
SH-524.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  I  strongly  support 
your  amendment  to  the  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993  to  off- 
set the  fiscal  impact  of  illegal  alien  crimi- 
nals on  state  and  local  governments.  Such 
assistance  is  sorely  needed  in  New  York  and 
other  states  that  are  bearing  the  tremendous 
costs  of  incarcerating  these  aliens. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  illegal  immigration. 
When  the  federal  government  fails  at  this 
task,  the  ensuing  costs  remain  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility. In  particular,  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  incarcerating  illegal  alien  felons 
have  been  borne  exclusively  by  states, 
straining  our  criminal  justice  budgets  and 
prison  systems. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  responsibility 
when  it  enacted  Section  501  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986:  "Sub- 
ject to  the  amounts  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  reimburse  a  State  for  costs  incurred  by 
the  State  for  the  imprisonment  of  any  un- 
documented alien  *  *  *  who  is  convicted  of  a 
felony  by  such  state." 

Unfortunately,  for  states  such  as  New 
York,  Texas.  Illinois,  California,  and  Florida 
that  are  disproportionately  affected  by  this 
problem,  no  funds  have  ever  been  appro- 
priated to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  Section  501. 
State  prisons  are  presently  facing  unprece- 
dented challenges  posed  by  the  rapid  rise  in 
their  criminal  alien  populations.  New  York, 
for  example,  is  now  housing  an  estimated 
2.600  individuals  who  entered  the  U.S.  ille- 
gally and  then  committed  some  other  crime 
for  which  they  were  convicted  and  incarcer- 
ated. Because  it  costs  an  average  of  $24,000  a 
year  to  house  an  inmate.  New  York  is  paying 
approximate  $63  million  annually  in  incar- 
ceration costs,  not  including  the  related 
costs  of  added  prison  construction  and  an 
overburdened  judicial  system. 

The  cost  to  state  governments  nationwide 
of  incarcerating  illegal  alien  criminals  is 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Like 
many  of  my  fellow  governors.  I  believe  it  is 
patently  unfair  to  impose  this  bf.rdship  on 
states  when  the  problem  is  not  one  of  their 
own  making. 

Federal  immigration  policy  governs  entry 
into  this  country,  and  often  the  initial  des- 
tination of  immigrants.  In  addition,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  now  of  illegal  immigrants  as  well. 


New  York  State  and  others  are  proud  to 
serve  as  gateways  for  the  nation,  but  we  can- 
not shoulder  the  resultant  burdens  alone. 
The  costs  of  undocumented  alien  felons  are 
of  particular  concern,  especially  as  they 
drain  precious  state  resources  from  other 
crime-fighting  efforts  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams for  our  residents. 

I  believe  that  your  amendment  to  the  1993 
crime  bill  helps  to  address  the  negative  im- 
pacts of  undocumented  aliens  on  our  commu- 
nities. Although  this  amendment  is  "subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations."  and 
does  not  guarantee  funding  to  states  for 
housing  these  prisoners,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  affirming  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  incarcerating  illegal  alien  crimi- 
nals belongs  to  the  federal  government. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  leadership  on  this 
important  issue.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  others  in  the  future  to  restore 
an  equitable  balance  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states 
with  regard  to  illegal  alien  criminals. 
Sincerely, 

Mario  m.  Cuomo. 

State  of  Texas. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Austin.  TX.  November  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  You  are  undoubtedly 
better  informed  than  I  about  what  all  other 
states  are  doing  but  you  are  wrong  about 
this  Governor  and  the  State  of  Texas. 

Last  week,  the  Texas  taxpayers  voted  to 
pass  a  bond  issue  that  provides  an  additional 
$1  billion  for  prison  construction.  Last  ses- 
sion. Texas  legislators  appropriated  $93  mil- 
lion of  state  funds  for  the  largest  incarcer- 
ated substance  abuse  treatment  initiative  in 
the  nation.  All  of  these  funds  are  in  addition 
to  the  $1  billion  bond  issue  for  increased  pris- 
ons construction  that  the  Texas  taxpayers 
passed  two  years  ago. 

Texas  elected  officials  and  taxpayers  alike 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  crime 
problem  in  this  state  and  are  requesting  as- 
sistance from  the  federal  government  for  a 
problem  that  is  often  beyond  our  control. 
For  example,  the  Texas  state  prison  system 
houses  some  2.000  criminal  aliens  who  ille- 
gally crossed  the  United  States  border  with 
Mexico  permitted  by  weak  efforts  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  control  it  border.  Cer- 
tainly the  states  should  not  be  expected  to 
assume  the  responsibility  abdicated  by  the 
federal  government,  although  we  do. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  for- 
mulas that  are  being  considered  in  crime  leg- 
islation to  allocate  funds  to  states.  These 
formulas,  as  currently  written,  do  no  allow 
for  equity  in  the  distribution  of  funds.  For 
example,  under  the  current  formula  for  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  funds  in  state  pris- 
ons. Texas  was  receive  $114  per  inmate  while 
states  with  small  prison  populations  will  re- 
ceive over  $200  per  inmate  with  the  greatest 
allocation  of  $852  per  inmate  going  to  North 
DakoU.  This  disparity  in  funding  will  only 
further  states'  reliance  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  assistance  in  the  future. 

Senator  Bob  Graham  will  be  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Violent  Crime  Control 
and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993  that  would 
allocate  funds  to  states  based  on  a  formula 
that  better  represents  the  ratio  of  crime 
across  the  nation. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  these  changes  to  the 
formulas  In  the  crime  legislation  currently 
being  considered. 
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If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  W.  Richards, 

Governor. 

National  Conference  of 

State  Legislatures, 
Washington.  DC,  November  4.  1993. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures to  register  our  concerns  about  sections 
of  S.  1607,  "The  Violent  Crime  Control  and 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993." 

The  purported  purpose  of  habeas  corpus  re- 
form is  to  streamline  litigation.  It  is  ironic 
that  Section  310  is  added  as  an  enforcement 
mechanism  subjecting  states  to  suits  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  failure  to  abide  by  new  stand- 
ards set  by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel.  The  abrogation  of  sov- 
ereign immunity  should  not  be  approached 
lightly.  There  has  been  no  consideration  of 
the  potential  harm  to  states  by  this  section. 
We  strongly  object  to  using  the  threat  of 
lawsuit  to  accomplish  these  congressional 
goals. 

With  respect  to  provisions  relating  to 
background  checks  for  child  care  providers. 
Title  VIII.  we  are  most  concerned  that  suffi- 
cient funds  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
in  order  for  states  to  adequately  meet  the 
mandates  of  the  act  for  disposition  and  auto- 
mation. It  is  also  important  that  states  re- 
tain the  flexibility  to  determine  how  the 
background  checks  may  be  used.  Title  VIII 
makes  participation  voluntary,  but  the  re- 
strictions binding  participants  may  have  the 
unintended  consequence  of  limiting  state 
participation  in  the  program.  We  concur  in 
the  need  for  improving  criminal  history 
records,  but  see  it  as  only  a  small  part  of 
providing  a  safer  environment  in  day  care 
settings.  If  the  federal  government  has  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  about  the  priority  for  spend- 
ing to  improve  the  records,  then  it  must  un- 
dertake the  primary  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing. 

Because  the  states  have  no  responsibility 
for  the  control  of  federal  immigration  pol- 
icy, NCSL  opposes  all  federal  attempts  to 
shift  the  cost  of  resettling  newcomers  to 
state  budgets.  NCSL  supports  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Graham  respecting 
criminal  aliens  because  it  requires  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  fiscal  consequences  of  its  immigration 
policy— here,  the  cost  of  imprisoning  undocu- 
mented alien  felons.  NCSL  further  opposes 
efforts  to  curtail  federal  funding  for  man- 
dated programs  for  newcomers.  States 
should  not  be  solely  responsible  for  the  fiscal 
impact  of  court-driven  mandates  such  as 
education  for  undocumented  alien  children. 

Finally,  I  must  reiterate  NCSL's  strong  op- 
position to  Senator  Biden's  amendment  for  a 
so-called  "police  officers'  bill  of  rights,"  a 
provision  that  would  federalize  noncriminal 
police  disciplinary  procedures.  This  amend- 
ment would  remove  from  localities  issues  re- 
lated to  personnel  administration  and  im- 
plicitly community  relations.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  issue  that  is  so  intensely  local  or 
beyond  Washington's  competence. 
Sincerely. 

William  T.  Pound, 
Executive  Director.  NCSL. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
and  with  the  support  of  many  others, 
to  ask  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
responsive  to  a  problem  of  its  own  cre- 
ation. This  bill  requires  the  Attorney 


General  of  the  United  States  to  take 
custody  of,  or  financial  responsibility 
for,  criminal  aliens  incarcerated  in 
State  prisons  and  jails.  The  flow  of  ille- 
gal immigrants  into  this  country  is  a 
Federal  problem,  not  a  State  problem. 
An  individual  State  such  as  Florida 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  illegal  immi- 
gration. This  is  solely  the  province  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Customs  Service  and  INS.  Florida  citi- 
zens like  those  of  California,  New 
York,  Texas  and  Illinois,  are  weary  of 
bearing  the  financial  burden  for  the 
failure  of  these  agencies  to  secure  our 
borders. 

The  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the 
good  citizens  of  our  States  are  twofold: 
First,  these  aliens  are  able  to  cir- 
cumvent our  immigration  system  and 
illegally  gain  entry  to  our  country.  In 
many  cases,  this  results  in  a  draw  down 
of  scarce  State  human  resources  funds. 
Federal  reimbursement  for  unpaid 
medical  bills  and  the  educational  costs 
for  the  children  of  these  immigrrants 
never  fully  compensates  our  States. 
Worse  yet,  some  of  these  illegal  aliens 
commit  crimes,  again  subjecting  the 
State  taxpayers  to  paying  the  freight 
for  incarceration  costs.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  individuals  would 
not  be  in  our  jails,  and  thus  depleting 
our  State  resources  if  it  weren't  for  the 
failures  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  in  my 
State  that  the  Customs  Service  didn't 
catch  the  boat  coming  in,  or  the  pas- 
senger with  fraudulent  documents. 
Why  should  my  constituents  or  those 
of  any  other  State  be  forced  to  pay  for 
their  mistakes?  In  Florida  alone,  we 
have  3,433  illegal  aliens  serving  time  in 
our  prisons.  That  comes  out  to  $58.6 
million  in  State  taxpayer  funds  that 
could  be  going  to  keep  more  violent 
criminals  behind  bars  for  longer. 

The  bill  we  have  offered  is  ba^ed  on 
fundamental  fairness  and  the  notion 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  be  accountable  for  its  failure  to 
maintain  control  of  our  borders  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
its  passage. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  want  to  thank  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Graham  of  Florida,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  putting  the  Criminal  Aliens 
Federal  Responsibility  Act  before  the 
Senate.  I  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  respectfully  ask 
that  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues consider  joining  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  who  have  already 
signed  on  to  this  critical  legislation. 

Senator  Graham  has  admirably  and 
completely  explained  the  purpose  of 
our  bill:  to  relieve  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  high  cost  of  incarcer- 
ating persons  who  enter  this  country 
illegally  and  are  later  convicted  of 
felonies.  The  broad  principal  on  which 
the  bill  is  based  is  very  simple.  Con- 
trolling illegal  immigration  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  The  failure  to  do 


so,  and  its  financial  consequences,  are 
thus  a  Federal  responsibility,  as  well. 

This  issue  is  of  critical  concern  to 
California.  According  to  the  Governor, 
California  taxpayers  have  spent  more 
than  SI  billion  in  the  last  5  years  to 
house  convicted  felons  illegally  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are,  he  estimates,  more  than 
15,000  such  inmates  in  the  State's  pris- 
ons now  and  expects  that  number  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  18,000  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  cost  to  California  of  housing 
those  prisoners  in  fiscal  year  1994-1995 
is  expected  to  exceed  $375  million,  and 
that  doesn't  include  another  $18  mil- 
lion for  the  cost  of  housing  600  to  700  il- 
legal alien  juveniles  in  the  care  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority. 

Congress  has  twice  recognized  the 
moral  imperative  to  assume  the  States' 
costs  of  incarcerating  illegal  alien  fel- 
ons: 

Once  in  1986,  when  it  expressly  re- 
quired the  Attorney  General  to  reim- 
burse the  States  in  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act; 

And  again  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
adopted  by  the  Senate  just  last  Ses- 
sion, which  permits  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  transfer  such  prisoners  to  Fed- 
eral facilities  or  to  reimburse  States' 
for  their  costs. 

The  directive  in  IRCA,  however,  was 
made  subject  to  appropriations  and, 
once  again,  no  Federal  funds  to  reim- 
burse States  for  these  costs  are  con- 
tained in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget.  As  for  the  crime  bill,  per- 
mitting the  Attorney  General  to  act  is 
very  different  from  requiring  her  to  do 
so. 

The  Criminal  Aliens  Federal  Respon- 
sibility Act  that  Senator  Graham  and  I 
are  introducing  today  with  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  will  replace  warm  words 
with  cold  cash — funds  sorely  needed  by 
California  and  many  other  States'  and 
localities'  across  the  country.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  him  to  pass,  and  fully  fund,  this 
bill  in  this  Congress. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the      duty      on      2-(4-chloro-2-methyl 
phenoxy)  propionic  acid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

duty  suspension  LEGISLA'nON 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  temporarily  the  duty  on  2-(4- 
chloro-2-methyl  phenoxy)  propionic 
acid.  This  chemical,  commonly  known 
as  propionic  acid  and  salts,  is  an  active 
ingredient  in  certain  non-carcinogenic 
commercial  herbicides.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  is  no  domestic 
producer  of  this  product  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  i^4-CHLORO-»-MFnrYL 

PHENOXY)  PROPIONIC  ACID. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  U  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  heading: 

'990231.12    2-<4-chlon>-2-m(t)irl     Free      No  No  On  or  be- 

phciavl  pnxiionic  ctimie     clunit     tore  12/ 

Kid  (CAS  No  S3-  31/M ' 

65-2)  (provides  for 
in  subheidmi 
291190  10) 

(b)  EFFEcrrvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DODD,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
COATS.  Mr.  WoFFORD,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,    Mr.      BINGAMAN,     Mr. 
DURENBERGER,       Mr.       METZEN- 
BAUM,     Mr.     Wellstone,     Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.   1852.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Head 
Start  Act  to  extend  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  programs  under  that 
Act.  to  strengthen  provisions  designed 
to  provide  quality  assurance  and  im- 
provement, to  provide  for  orderly  and 
appropriate    expansion    of    such    pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
the  ready  to  learn  reauthorization  act  op 

19M 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  The  Ready  to  Learn 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1994,  which  mo- 
bilizes the  power  of  television  to  bring 
quality  educational  programming  to 
all  children  in  our  Nation.  We  know 
that  each  year,  our  19  million  pre- 
schoolers watch  14  billion  hours  of  tele- 
vision— an  average  of  28  hours  each 
week.  Television  has  the  capability  to 
be  a  remarkable  teacher,  and  a  highly 
cost-effective  source  of  information 
and  education.  By  making  quality  edu- 
cational programming  widely  avail- 
able, all  children  can  benefit — whether 
they  live  in  distant  rural  towns  or  the 
inner  city. 

Ready  to  Learn  also  puts  a  strong 
emphasis  on  providing  parents  and 
child  care  givers  materials  and  re- 
sources to  work  with  their  preschool 
children,  getting  the  most  out  of  edu- 
cational programming.  We  have  seen 
families  and  Head  Start  providers  in 
isolated  and  disadvantaged  conimu- 
nities  benefit  from  training  materials 
developed  and  provided  over  the  air- 
waves— where  local  resources  could 
never  support  these  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Ready  to  Learn  Act  is  a  key  tool 
to  move  forward  with  the  Number  One 
Education  goal — school  readiness  for 
all  children.  We  fall  far  short  of  that 
goal  today.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  35  percent  of  the 
country's  children  do  not  enter  school 
ready  to  learn.  These  children  must 
play  catch-up,  to  master  basic  skills 
and  concepts  which  are  the  building 
blocks  for  their  success.  The  Ready  to 
Learn  Act  offers  these  children  a 
healthy  diet  of  educational  program- 
ming that  can  bring  a  lifetime  of  bene- 
fits. 

I  commend  the  President  for  includ- 
ing $10  million  for  Ready  to  Learn  in 
the  1995  budget.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Simon, 
Senator  Wellstone,  and  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  all  Members  to  ensure  its 
swift  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1852 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ready  To 
Learn  Reauthorization  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  2.  ELIGIBLE  ENTITIES. 

Section  4702(b)(1)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3I61a(b)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  ".  non- 
governmental". 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS. 

Section  4706(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C. 
3161e(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993"  and  inserting  "$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "for  fiscal  year  1994."  and 
inserting  "for  each  of  fiscal  years  1996  and 
1997.". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy 
to  sponsor  the  "Ready  To  Learn  Act  of 
1994."  This  reauthorization  supports 
the  development  of  new  educational 
television  programming  for  preschool 
children  and  written  materials  for  par- 
ents and  daycare  providers  to  help 
young  children  learn  from  these  tele- 
vision programs.  The  bill  authorizes  $50 
million  for  these  purposes. 

The  emphasis  behind  the  Ready  To 
Learn  Act  is  the  first  national  edu- 
cation goal,  which  states: 

By  the  year  2000,  all  children  in  America 
will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

This  goal  may  be  the  most  important 
of  the  six  education  goals  established 
by  President  Bush  and  the  Nation's 
Governors  at  the  historic  education 
summit  held  in  1989  which  helped  to 
build  a  consensus  among  States  on  how 
to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  the  Nation's  students. 

At  this  summit,  the  Governors  con- 
cluded that  in  order  to  succeed  in 
school,    children    must    enter    healthy 


and  with  a  respect  for  learning  in- 
stilled from  infancy.  Children  who 
begin  school  with  a  solid  educational 
foundation  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  high  achievement  later  on. 

In  many  cases,  television  is  a  child's 
most  powerful  teacher.  In  busy,  two- 
parent  households,  in  single  parent 
homes,  and  crowded  day-care  facilities, 
television  is  the  baby  sitter. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  signifi- 
cant number  of  hours  of  television 
most  children  watch  every  day,  we 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  build 
a  foundation  for  future  learning. 

This  bill  establishes  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Education 
and  producers  of  children's  program- 
ming to  develop  criteria  for  edu- 
cational television  programming. 
These  criteria  will  serve  as  guidelines 
for  the  selection  of  projects  to  be  fund- 
ed. This  strategy  draws  on  the  strong 
commitment  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  which  has  many 
years  experience  in  providing  young 
children  with  quality  educational  tele- 
vision. I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  requested  $10 
million  in  its  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for 
the  Ready  to  Learn  program. 

In  rural  States,  like  Mississippi,  edu- 
cational television  has  traditionally  of- 
fered students  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. In  fact,  Mississippi  ETV  currently 
offers  six  educational  networks,  provid- 
ing more  than  65  hours  of  educational 
programming  each  day  for  students, 
teachers,  individuals,  and  families.  On 
average,  Mississippi's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  offer  7  hours  of  var- 
ious course  instruction  every  school 
day.  This  bill  will  expand  the  edu- 
cational programming  available  to  pre- 
school children. 

Another  component  of  this  bill  offers 
to  parents,  teachers,  libraries,  and  day- 
care providers  specially  designed  sup- 
porting materials  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  television  programming.  The 
materials  will  be  developed  through 
grants  to  local  educational  television 
networks. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Wellstone.    and    Mr.    Binga- 

MAN): 

S.  1853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams related  to  educational  television 
programming,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEAD  START  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  take  another  important  step  toward 
our  bipartisan  national  goal  of  provid- 
ing a  high  quality  Head  Start  experi- 
ence to  all  eligible  families  in  need. 


Today  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
core  elements  of  this  proven  national 
resource  and  to  commit  to  a  working 
partnership  designed  to  take  what  is 
good  about  Head  Start  and  make  it 
even  better.  We  do  not  seek  to  hide  be- 
hind old  rhetoric,  but  to  move  forward 
with  the  implementation  of  a  bold 
strategy  for  the  Head  Start  of  the  21st 
century. 

By  introducing  the  Head  Start 
Amendments  Act  of  1995.  we  in  the 
Congress,  and  those  in  the  administra- 
tion, lay  out  a  blueprint  for  more  effec- 
tive action  in  the  years  ahead.  With 
this  legislation  we  will  enhance  the 
program's  quality  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram's reach — making  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  today's  families. 

Low-income  children  and  families 
today  face  enormous  challenges,  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  neighborhoods 
plagued  by  lack  of  opportunity,  vio- 
lence, and  drugs.  Since  we  last  reau- 
thorized Head  Start — the  number  of 
children  growing  up  in  poverty  has  in- 
creased dramatically— and  so  has  the 
pressure  on  Head  Start  programs  to 
help  turn  the  tide. 

If  we  are  serious  about  national  pri- 
orities of  reducing  juvenile  crime  and 
welfare  dependency — and  promoting 
family  values  and  school  readiness. 
Head  Start  must  continue  to  be  a  cen- 
terpiece of  our  community-based  re- 
sponse. Head  Start  strengthens  fami- 
lies, builds  communities,  and  gives 
children  a  chance. 

Research,  and  a  long  track  record  of 
success,  demonstrates  that  comprehen- 
sive preschool  programs — such  as  Head 
Start — have  brought  about  positive  re- 
sults—including greater  economic 
independence  and  fewer  juvenile  crimes 
and  school  failures.  We  know  that  for 
the  price  of  a  single  space  in  a  juvenile 
facility — we  can  provide  a  full  day  full 
year  Head  Start  experience  for  five 
young  people.  Prevention  is  a  more 
productive  approach  and  it  is  far  more 
cost  effective. 

Drug  dealers  are  getting  to  our  kids 
young— and  we  have  to  beat  them  to 
the  punch. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  peo- 
ple like  the  Attorney  General,  the  FBI 
Director,  and  the  drug  czar  all  joining 
the  chorus  for  increased  Head  Start 
funding. 

And  Head  Start  programs  not  only 
lay  the  foundation  on  which  to  build 
more  successful  futures — they  provide 
a  place  to  deal  with  the  more  imme- 
diate effects  of  violence  on  our  children 
and  families.  The  scars  of  war  not  only 
effect  children  in  Bosnia— but  children 
in  Boston,  and  Birmingham,  and 
Bridgeport  as  well. 

A  study  done  by  Boston  City  Hospital 
found  that  1  out  of  10  children  served 
by  their  pediatric  clinic  witnessed  a 
shooting  or  stabbing  before  the  age  of 
6 — half  in  their  own  home. 

Far  too  many  of  our  children  are  liv- 
ing on  the  frontlines  of  battle — and 
many  have  only  Head  Start  to  turn  to. 


Both  the  tasks  and  the  stakes  are 
great.  And  while  the  price  of  success 
may  be  high— the  cost  of  failure  is  far 
greater.  But  if  Head  Start  is  to  live  up 
to  its  potential— it  will  need  new  au- 
thority, support,  and  resources.  And 
that  is  what  the  Head  Start  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1995  is  designed  to  deliver. 

The  act  builds  on  the  commitment  to 
program  quality  which  we  began  in  the 
1990  reauthorization — setting  aside  at 
least  25  percent  of  all  new  money  for 
quality  improvements. 

These  critically  important  funds  can 
be  used  to  offer  training  and  career  de- 
velopment opportunities  to  Head  Start 
staff,  and  to  provide  for  a  livable  wage 
and  health  benefits  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce staff  turnover  and  increase  the 
continuity  of  caregivers  for  children. 

The  quality  funds  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  family  service 
staff  in  Head  Start  programs,  thereby 
reducing  staff  caseloads  and  facilitat- 
ing more  extensive  family  support, 
family  literacy,  parental  involvement, 
and  comprehensive  services.  Family 
services  workers,  each  responsible  for  a 
hundred  families — cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  truly  assist  families  in  se- 
curing the  services  they  need — much 
less  provide  them  directly. 

The  act  will  also  put  a  strong  over- 
sight system  in  place — where  programs 
will  be  monitored  by  the  Feds  and  by 
their  peers.  Those  with  deficiencies 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
technical  assistance  to  come  into  com- 
pliance. Those  that  have  been  squeezed 
into  trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  lit- 
tle— will  be  given  the  support  to  im- 
prove. But  those  programs  who  cannot 
make  the  grade — will  be  opened  up  to 
others  who  can.  Our  children  and  fami- 
lies deserve  no  less  than  the  best  we 
can  provide — we  all  agree  with  that. 

We  must  focus  on  quality — we  have 
and  we  will.  But  as  we  maximize  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  investment — we  must 
also  remember  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  eligible  children  wait  to  be 
given  their  Head  Start  in  life. 

This  act  continues  our  commitment 
to  expanding  the  program  to  reach 
more  eligible  families  and  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  meets  their  needs.  The  act. 
accompanied  by  the  funds  included  in 
the  President's  budget  request,  will  en- 
sure several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
create  more  Head  Starts  slots,  and 
more  full  day.  full  year  programs  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  work- 
ing parents  or  those  in  training.  If  we 
are  serious  about  promoting  self  suffi- 
ciency— we  must  be  prepared  to  assist 
in  removing  obstacles  to  progress. 

In  addition,  it  has  become  clear  to  all 
that  1  year  of  Head  Start  may  be  too 
little  and  too  late.  To  begin  to  act  on 
this  knowledge — this  act  seeks  to  pro- 
vide an  early  start  to  thousands  of  low- 
income  children  and  families  in  need. 

This  act  creates  a  phased-in  set-aside 
to  develop  programs  which  provide 
early,  continuous,  and  comprehensive 


services  to  very  young  children  and 
families — from  pregnancy  to  preschool. 
These  formative  years  are  critically 
important  to  the  healthy  physical,  so- 
cial, emotional,  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  children.  And  it  is  during 
this  period  that  new  parents  can  bene- 
fit most  from  efforts  to  enhance 
parenting  skills  and  promote  positive 
parent-child  interaction. 

The  lessons  we  have  learned  from  the 
comprehensive  child  development  cen- 
ters have  been  incorporated  into  this 
aspect  of  the  reauthorization — and  I 
am  extremely  pleased  we  are  moving 
forward  with  this  effort. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  build 
bridges  with  the  public  school  system 
to  ease  the  transition  from  Head  Start 
to  elementary  school. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  act  continues 
this  commitment  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  those  assembled  here 
today — and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation— to  make  sure  that  as  we  for- 
ward with  both  Head  Start  and  ESEA — 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  stimulate  co- 
operation and  coordination  at  the  local 
level. 

I  want  to  thank  Secretary  Shalala. 
Senator  DoDD.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
and  Senator  Coats,  and  our  coUeeigues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  dedication  to  this  program  and 
this  process.  Today's  bipartisan  bill  in- 
troduction is  a  clear  indication  that 
there  is  the  will  in  the  Congress  to 
move  swiftly  toward  enactment  on  the 
President's  package. 

The  Labor  Committee  began  hearings 
on  the  Head  Start  reauthorization  the 
day  the  advisory  committee  report  was 
issued,  we  continue  them  today,  and  I 
plan  to  send  a  bill  to  the  full  Senate  in 
April. 

Every  eligible  child  in  America  de- 
serve a  high-quality  Head  Start.  Today 
we  move  closer  to  fulling  that  promise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  IN  ACT; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Head 
Start  Act  Amendments  of  1994". 

(b)  Except  where  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  references  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  the  Head  Start  Act,  or 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  thereof. 

(c)  TABLE  OF  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  references  in  Act;  table  of 

contents. 
Sec.  2.  Monitoring  aoid  quality  assurance. 
Sec.  3.  Appeals,  notice,  and  hearing. 
Sec.  4.  Staff  qualifications  and  development. 
Sec.  5.  Goals  and  priorities  for  training  and 

technical  assistance. 

6.  Allocation  of  funds  for  program  ex- 
pansion. 

7.  Allocation  and  use  of  funds  for  qual- 
ity improvement. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  8.  Transition  coordination  with  schools. 

Sec.  9.  Research,  demonstrations,  evalua- 
tion, and  reports. 

Sec.  10.  Initiative  on  families  with  infants 
and  toddlers. 

Sec.  11.  Enhanced  parental  involvement. 

Sec.  12.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  13.  Minor  and  technical  amendments. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  2.  monitoring  AND  QUAUTY  ASSURANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  641  the  following  new 
section: 

"QUALrrV  STANDARDS;  MONrTORINO  OF  HEAD 
start  agencies  and  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  641A.  (a)  QuALrr\-  Standards.— 

"(1)  Establishment  of  Standards.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
standards  applicable  to  Head  Start  agencies, 
programs,  and  projects  under  this  sub- 
chapter, including— 

"(A)  performance  standards  with  respect  to 
services  required  to  be  provided,  including 
health,  education,  parental  Involvement,  so- 
cial and  other  services: 

"(B)  administrative  and  financial  manage- 
ment standards: 

"(C)  standards  relating  to  the  condition 
and  location  of  facilities:  and 

"(D)  such  other  standards  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate. 

"(2)  Minimum  requirements.— The  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  indicate  the 
minimum  levels  of  overall  accomplishment 
that  a  Head  Start  agency  or  program  must 
achieve  in  order  to  meet  the  standards  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Considerations  in  developing  stand- 
ards.— In  developing  the  regulations  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  experts  in  the  fields  of 
child  development,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, family  services,  administration,  and 
financial  management,  and  with  persons 
with  experience  in  the  operation  of  Head 
Start  programs;  and 

"(B)  take  into  consideration— 

"(i)  past  experience  with  use  of  the  stand- 
ards currently  in  effect; 

"(11)  changes  over  the  period  the  program 
has  been  In  effect  in  the  circumstances  and 
problems  typically  facing  Head  Start  chil- 
dren and  families: 

"(ill)  developments  concerning  best  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  child  development,  fam- 
ily services,  program  administration,  and  fi- 
nancial management:  and 

"(Iv)  projected  needs  of  an  expanding  Head 
Start  program; 

"(C)  not  later  than  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  review  and  revise  as 
necessary  the  performance  standards  in  ef- 
fect under  this  subchapter  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  (but  any  revisions  in 
performance  standards  shall  not  result  in  the 
elimination  of  or  any  reduction  in  the  scope 
or  types  of  health,  education,  parental  in- 
volvement, social,  or  other  services  required 
to  be  provided  under  such  standards  in  effect 
on  November  2. 1978). 

"(b)  Performance  Measures.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  Head 
Start  agencies  and  with  experts  in  the  fields 
of  child  development,  family  services,  and 
program  management,  shall  develop  methods 
and  procedures  for  measuring,  annually  and 
over  longer  periods,  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  operated  by  Head  Start 
agencies. 

"(2)  Design  op  measures.— The  perform- 
ance measures  developed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  designed— 
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"(A)  to  assess  the  various  services  provided 
by  Head  Start  progrrams  and.  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  finds  appropriate,  administra- 
tive and  financial  management  practices: 

"(B)  to  be  adaptable  for  use  In  self-assess- 
ment and  peer  review  of  individual  Head 
Start  agencies  and  programs;  and 

'■(C)  for  other  program  purposes  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Use  of  measures.— The  Secretary 
shall  use  the  performance  measures  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  subsection— 

"(A)  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  operation  of  Head  Start  programs  na- 
tionally and  by  region;  and 

"(B)  to  identify  problem  areas  that  may  re- 
quire additional  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance resources. 

"(c)  Monitoring  of  Local  agencies  and 
Programs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  determine 
whether  Head  Start  agencies  meet  standards 
established  under  this  subchapter  with  re- 
spect to  program,  administrative,  fiscal,  and 
other  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  following  reviews  of  designated 
Head  Start  agencies,  and  of  the  Head  Start 
programs  operated  by  such  agencies) — 

"(A)  a  full  review  of  each  such  agency  at 
least  once  during  each  3-year  period; 

"(B)  a  review  of  each  newly  designated 
agency  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  year  such  agency  carries  out  a  Head 
Start  program; 

"(C)   follow-up   reviews  including   prompt 
return  visits  to  agencies  and  programs  that 
fail  to  meet  minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation; and 
"(D)  other  reviews  as  appropriate. 
"(2)  Conduct  of  reviews.— The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  reviews  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (C)  of  paragraph  (1>— 
"(A)  are  performed,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  by  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  Head  Start  programs; 
and 

"(B)  are  supervised  by  such  an  employee  at 
the  site  of  such  Head  Start  agency. 

"(d)  Corrective  Action;  Termination.— (l) 
If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
a  review  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  that  a 
Head  Start  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  641  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards for  participation  in  programs  under  this 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  inform  the  agency  of  the  deficiencies 
that  must  be  corrected; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  each  identified  defi- 
ciency, at  the  Secretary's  discretion  (taking 
into  consideration  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
ficiency and  the  time  reasonably  required  to 
correct  it),  require  the  agency— 

"(i)  to  correct  the  deficiency  immediately, 
or 

"(ii)  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  concerning  a  quality  improve- 
ment plan;  and 

"(C)  initiate  proceedings  to  terminate  the 
designation  of  the  agency  unless  the  agency 
corrects  the  deficiency  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 
"(2)  Quality  improvement  plan.— 
"(A)  Agency  responsibilities.— In  order  to 
retain  its  designation  under  this  subchapter. 
a  Head  Start  agency  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
determination  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall— 

"(i)  develop  in  a  timely  manner,  obtain  the 
Secretary's  approval   of,   and   implement  a 
quality  improvement  plan  that  specifies— 
"(I)  the  deficiencies  to  be  corrected; 
"(II)  the  actions  to  be  taken  to  correct 
such  deficiencies;  and 


"(HI)  the  timetable  for  accomplishment  of 
the  corrective  actions  identified;  and 

"(ii)  eliminate  each  deficiency  identified, 
not  later  than  the  date  for  elimination  of 
such  deficiency  specified  in  such  plan  (which 
shall  not  be  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  the  agency  received  notice  of  the  deter- 
mination and  of  the  specific  deficiencies  to 
be  corrected). 

"(B)  Secretarial  responsibility.- Not 
later  than  30  days  after  receiving  from  a 
Head  Start  agency  a  proposed  quality  im- 
provement plan  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall  either  approve  such 
proposed  plan  or  specify  the  reasons  why  the 
proposed  plan  cannot  be  approved. 

"(3)  Training  and  technical  assistance.— 
To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  feasible 
and  appropriate  given  available  funding  and 
other  statutory  responsibilities,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  Head  Start  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  or  implementation 
of  quality  improvement  plans. 

"(e)  Summaries  of  Monitoring  Out- 
comes.—The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally, following  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a 
summary  report  on  the  findings  of  reviews 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  on 
the  outcomes  of  quality  improvement  plans 
under  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Expenditures  for  Monitoring  and  Re- 
lated ACTrvmES.— Section  640(a)(2)(D)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  payments 
for  all  costs  (other  than  compensation  of 
Federal  employees)  of  reviews  of  Head  Start 
agencies  and  programs,  and  of  activities  re- 
lated to  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  quality  improvement  plans,  pursuant 
to  section  641A)". 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— (l)  Section 
641(c)  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4). 

(2)  Section  641(d)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  all 
that  precedes  "then  the  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting "If  there  is  In  a  community  no  entity 
entitled  to  the  priority  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)."; 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  "and 
subject  to  the  preceding  sentence". 

(3)  Section  642(b)(4)  is  amended  by  striking 
"in  accordance  with  the  performance  stand- 
ards in  effect  upon  section  651(b)"  and  insert- 
ing "either  through  such  program". 

(4)  Section  651(b)  is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  651(g)(10)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "evaluations  conducted  under  section 
641(c)(2)"  and  inserting  "monitoring  con- 
ducted under  section  641A(c)". 

SEC.  3.  APPEALS,  NOTICE,  AND  HEARING. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Provision  Freezing 
Regulations.— Section  646  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (b). 

(b)  TERMINA'nON      OF      DESIGNATION      NOT 

Stayed  Pending  Appeal.— Section  646  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Adverse  Action  Not  Stayed  Pending 
APPEAL.— In  any  case  where  a  termination, 
reduction,  or  suspension  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  subchapter  is  upheld  in  an 
administrative  hearing  under  this  section, 
such  termination,  reduction,  or  suspension 
shall  not  be  stayed  pending  any  judicial  ap- 
peal of  such  administrative  decision.". 
SEC.  4.  STAFF  QUALIFICA'HONS  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(A)  Requirements  Concerning  Staff 
Qualifications  and  Development.— 

(1)  Classroom  teachers.— (A)  Section 
648(b)  is  relocated  and  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  a  new  section  648A,  captioned 


as  follows:  "staff  qualifications  and  de- 
velopment". 

(B)  Section  648A(a).  as  relocated  and  redes- 
ignated, is  further  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "(a)(1)"  and  inserting  "(a) 
Classroom  Teachers.— <l)  Degree  require- 
ments.— "; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "1994"  and 
inserting  "1996"; 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  '•(2)"  and 
inserting  "(2)  Waiver.—";  and 

(iv)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  striking  "a 
child  development  associate  credential 
(CDA)"  and  inserting  "any  credential  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)". 

(2)  Mentor  teachers;  family  service 
workers;  fellowships.— Section  648A  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 
"(b)  Mentor  Teachers.— 
"(1)  DEFiNi'noN;  function.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  'mentor  teacher'  is  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  observing  and  assess- 
ing classroom  activities  and  providing  on- 
the-job  guidance  and  training  to  Head  Start 
program  staff  and  volunteers,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  and  training  of 
classroom  staff,  to  maintain  high  quality 
education  services,  and  to  promote  career 
development. 

"(2)  Requirement.— In  order  to  assist  Head 
Start  agencies  to  establish  positions  for 
mentor  teachers,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  enable  Head  Start  agencies  to  es- 
tablish such  positions; 

"(B)  give  priority  consideration,  in  provid- 
ing assistance  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
to  Head  Start  programs  which  have  substan- 
tial numbers  of  new  classroom  staff  or  which 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting  appli- 
cable education  standards:  and 

"(C)  encourage  programs  to  give  priority 
consideration  for  such  positions  to  Head 
Start  teachers  at  the  appropriate  level  in  the 
career  ladders  of  such  programs. 

"(c)  Family  Service  Workers.— In  order 
to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
staff  providing  in-home  and  other  services  to 
families  of  Head  Start  children  (including 
needs  assessment,  development  of  service 
plans,  family  advocacy,  and  coordination  of 
service  delivery),  the  Secretary,  in  collabo- 
ration with  concerned  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  currently  exam- 
ining the  issues  of  standards  and  training  for 
family  service  workers,  shall — 

"(1)  review  and,  as  necessary,  revise  or  de- 
velop new  qualification  standards  for  Head 
Start  staff  providing  such  services; 

"(2)  promote  the  development  of  model 
curricula  (on  subjects  Including  parenting 
training  and  family  literacy)  designed  to  en- 
sure the  attainment  of  appropriate  com- 
petencies by  individuals  working  or  planning 
to  work  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  and 
family  services;  and 

"(3)  promote  the  establishment  of  a  cre- 
dential indicating  attainment  of  those  com- 
petencies that  is  accepted  nationwide. 
"(d)  Head  Start  Fellowships.— 
"(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  of  head  Start 
Fellowships,  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, for  staff  in  local  Head  SUrt  pro- 
grams and  other  individuals  working  in  the 
field  of  child  development  and  family  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  Purpose.— The  fellowship  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  designed  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  participating  fellows  to 
make  sigrnificant  contributions  to  programs 
authorized  under  this  subchapter,  by  provid- 
ing   them    opportunities    to    expand    their 


knowledge  and  experience  through  exposure 
to  activities,  issues,  resources,  and  new  ap- 
proaches in  the  field  of  child  development 
and  family  services. 

"(3)  Assignments  of  Fellows.— 

"(A)  Placement  sites.— Fellowship  posi- 
tions under  the  program  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  located  (subject  to  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C))— 

"(i)  in  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  administering 
programs  authorized  under  this  subchapter 
(and  in  national  and  regional  offices  of  such 
agencies); 

"(ii)  in  local  Head  Start  agencies  and  pro- 
grams; 

"(iii)  in  institutions  of  higher  education: 

"(iv)  in  public  and  private  entities  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  services  to  chil- 
dren and  families:  and 

"(V)  in  other-appropriate  settings. 

"(B)  Limitation  for  fellows  other  than 
HEAD  start  employees.— a  Head  Start  Fel- 
low who  is  not  an  employee  of  a  local  Head 
Start  agency  or  program  may  be  placed  only 
in  a  fellowship  position  specified  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  No  placement  in  lobbying  organiza- 
tions.—Head  Start  Fellowship  positions  may 
not  be  located  in  any  agency  whose  primary 
purpose,  or  one  of  whose  major  purposes,  is 
to  influence  Federal.  State,  or  local  legisla- 
tion. 

"(4)  Selection  of  fellows.— Fellowships 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  awarded,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  individuals  (other  than 
Federal  employees)  selected  from  among  ap- 
plicants who  are  currently  working  in  local 
Head  Start  programs  or  otherwise  working 
in  the  field  of  child  development  and  chil- 
dren and  family  services. 

"(5)  Duration.— Fellowships  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  for  terms  of  one  year,  and 
shall  be  renewable  for  a  term  of  one  addi- 
tional year. 

"(6)  Authorized  expenditures.— From 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  subchapter 
and  allotted  under  section  640(a)(2)(D),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures of  not  to  exceed  SI  .000.000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  for  stipends  and  other  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  program  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Status  of  fellows.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  paragraph.  Head  Start 
Fellows  shall  not  be  deemed  employees  or 
otherwise  in  the  service  or  employment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Head  Start 
Fellows  shall  be  considered  Federal  employ- 
ees for  purposes  of  compensation  for  injuries 
under  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Head  Start  Fellows  assigned  to 
positions  specified  in  paragraph  (3)(A)(i) 
shall  be  considered  Executive  Branch  em- 
ployees for  the  purposes  of  chapter  11  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of  any  ad- 
ministrative standards  of  conduct  applicable 
to  the  employees  of  the  agency  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

"(8)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Model  Staffing  Patterns.— Section 
648  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Model  Staffing  Patterns.— Within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations and  with  individuals  with  expertise 
in  the  field  of  child  and  family  services,  shall 
develop  model  staffing  plans  to  provide  gruid- 
ance  to  local  Head  Start  agencies  and  pro- 
grams on  the  numbers,  types,  responsibil- 
ities, and  qualifications  of  staff  required  to 
operate  a  Head  Start  program.". 


(c)  Conforming  Amendment— Section  648 
is  amended  in  the  caption,  to  read: 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING". 

SEC.  5.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  FOR  TRAINING 
AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  648.  as  amended  by  section  4,  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "Head 
Start  programs,  including"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "Head  Start  programs.  In  accordance 
with  the  process,  goals,  and  priorities  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  and  relocating  as  sub- 
section (0  the  final  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  (JOALS.— The  process  for  determining 
the  technical  assistance  and  training  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  under  this  section 
shall— 

"(1)  ensure  that  the  needs  of  local  Head 
Start  agencies  and  programs  relating  to  im- 
proving program  quality  and  to  program  ex- 
pansion are  addressed  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible; 

"(2)  incorporate  mechanisms  to  ensure  re- 
sponsiveness to  local  needs,  including  an  on- 
going procedure  for  obtaining  input  from  the 
Head  Start  community;  and 

"(c)  SPECIFIC  Purposes.— In  allocating  re- 
sources for  technical  assistance  and  training 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  give  priority  consideration  to  activi- 
ties to  correct  program  and  management  de- 
ficiencies identified  through  monitoring  pur- 
suant to  section  641A  (including  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  to  local  programs  in  the 
development  of  quality  improvement  plans); 

"(2)  address  the  training  and  career  devel- 
opment needs  of  both  classroom  and  non- 
classroom  staff,  including  home  visitors  and 
other  staff  working  directly  with  families, 
including  training  relating  to  increasing  par- 
ent involvement  and  services  designed  to  in- 
crease family  literacy  and  improve  parenting 
skills; 

"(3)  assist  Head  Start  agencies  and  pro- 
grams to  conduct  and  participate  in  commu- 
nity-wide strategic  planning  and  needs  as- 
sessment; 

"(4)  assist  Head  Start  agencies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  development  of  sound  manage- 
ment practices,  including  financial  manage- 
ment procedures:  and 

"(5)  assist  in  efforts  to  secure  and  main- 
tain adequate  facilities  for  Head  Start  pro- 
grams.". 

SEC.  6.  ALLOCA'nON  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PROGRAM 
EXPANSION. 

(a)  ALLOCA-noN  OF  Funds  Within  States.— 
Section  640(g)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(g)"  and  inserting  "(gKD 
Cost-of-Living  Adjustments  to  Grant- 
ees.— ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  ALLOCATION  of  EXPANSION  FUNDS  WITH- 
IN STATES. — In  allocating  funds  within  a 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  Head 
Start  programs,  from  amounts  allotted  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

"(A)  the  quality  of  the  applicant's  current 
programs  (including  Head  Start  and  other 
child  care  or  child  development  programs 
and,  in  the  case  of  current  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
meet  or  exceed  performance  standards  and 
other  requirements  under  this  subchapter): 


"(B)  the  applicant's  capacity  to  expand 
services  (including,  in  the  case  of  current 
Head  Start  programs,  whether  the  applicant 
accomplished  any  prior  expansions  in  an  ef- 
fective and  timely  manner); 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  has 
undertaken  community-wide  strategic  plan- 
ning and  needs  assessments  involving  other 
community  organizations  serving  children 
and  families; 

"'(D)  the  numbers  of  eligible  children  in 
each  community  who  are  not  participating 
in  Head  Start:  and 

"(E)  the  concentration  of  low-income  fami- 
lies in  each  community. 

"(3)  ALLOCA'nON  OF  EXPANSION  FUNDS  TO  IN- 
DIAN AND  MIGRANT  PROGRAMS  AND  TO  TERRI- 
TORIES.—In  determining  the  amount  of  funds 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  640(a)(2)(A)  or 
(B)  to  be  used  for  expanding  Head  Start  pro- 
grams under  this  subchapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  the  factors  specified  In  para- 
graph (2).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
641(f)  is  repealed. 

SEC,  7.  ALLOCA'nON  AND   USE  OF   FUNDS  FOR 
QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  ALLOCA'nON;  Use  of  Funds.— Section 
640(a)(3)  us  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  QUALITY'  IMPROVEMENT.— 
"(A)  RESERVA-nON.- 

'"(i) .—The  Secretary  shall  reserve. 

for  activities  specified  in  subparagraph  (C) 
directed  at  the  goals  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  a  share  of  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  such  appropriations  exceed  the  ad- 
justed prior  year  appropriation  (as  defined  in 
clause  (ii))  equal  to— 
"(I)  25  percent  of  such  amount,  plus 
"(II)  any  additional  amount  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  address  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for  additional  quality  im- 
provement activities. 

"(ii)  ADJUSTED   PRIOR  YEAR  APPROPRIATION 

DEFINED.— The  term  'adjusted  prior  year  ap- 
propriation' means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  639(a)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers (issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics) during  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  (30ALS. — Quality  improvement  funds 
reserved  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
to  accomplish  any  or  all  of  the  following 
goals: 

"(i)  Ensuring  that  Head  Start  programs 
meet  or  exceed  performance  standards  pursu- 
ant to  section  641A. 

"(ii)  Ensuring  that  programs  have  ade- 
quate qualified  staff,  and  that  such  staff  are 
furnished  adequate  training. 

"(iii)  Ensuring  that  salary  levels  are  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  retain  qualified  staff. 

"(iv)  Using  salary  increases  to  improve 
staff  qualifications  and  to  assist  with  the  im- 
plementation of  career  development  pro- 
grams. 

"(V)  Improving  community-wide  strategic 
planning  and  needs  assessments. 

"(vi)  Ensuring  that  the  physical  environ- 
ments of  Head  Start  programs  are  conducive 
to  providing  effective  program  services  to 
children  and  families. 

"(vii)  Making  such  other  improvements  in 
program  quality  as  the  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate. 

"(C)  ACTivmES. — Quality  improvement 
funds  reserved  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
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used  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  the  following 
activities:"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C).  as  redesignated,  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(vii)  Such  other  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate.";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (D).  as  redesignated— 

(A)  in  clause  (i) — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subclause  (I),  by 
striking  "for  the  first,  second,  and  third  fis- 
cal years  for  which  fttnds  are  so  reserved": 
and 

(ii)  in  subclause  (II),  by  inserting  "terri- 
tories, and  programs  serving  Indian  and  mi- 
grant children."  after  "States,"; 

(B)  by  striking  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii); 

(C)  in  clause  (iv)— 

(i)  by  striking  all  that  precedes  the  first 
comma  and  inserting  "Funds"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "clause  (ii)"  the  first  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  "clause  (i)"; 

(iii)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence,  ".  for  expenditure 
for  activities  specified  in  subparagraph  (C)"; 
and 

(iv)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(D)  by  striking  clause  (v)  and  redesignating 
clauses  (iv)  and  (vi)  as  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii), 
respectively. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  637  are  repealed. 
SEC.     8.     TRANSITION     COORDINATION     WITH 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Coordination  Recjuirements.— Section 
642  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "schools 
that  will  subsequently  serve  children  in  Head 
Start  programs,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Facilitating  Transition  to  School.— 

"(1)  General  require-ment.— Each  Head 
SUrt  agency  shall  undertake  the  actions 
specified  in  this  subsection,  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances (including  the  extent  to  which 
such  agency  is  able  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  parents  and  schools)  to  enable  children  to 
maintain  the  developmental  gains  achieved 
in  Head  Start  and  to  build  upon  such  gains  in 
further  schooling. 

"(2)  Coordination  wtth  schools.— The 
Head  Start  agency  shall  take  steps  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  local  educational  agency  and 
with  schools  in  which  children  participating 
In  a  Head  Start  program  operated  by  such 
agency  will  enroll  following  such  program, 
including  the  following; 

"(A)  developing  and  implementing  a  sys- 
tematic procedure  for  transferring  Head 
Start  records  on  each  participating  child  to 
the  school  in  which  such  child  will  enroll; 

"(B)  establishing  channels  of  commvmica- 
tlon  between  Head  Start  staff  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  receiving  schools  (in- 
cluding teachers,  social  workers,  and  health 
staff)  to  facilitate  coordination  of  programs; 

"(C)  conducting  meetings  involving  par- 
ents, kindergarten  or  primary  school  teach- 
ers, and  Head  Start  teachers  to  discuss  the 
developmental  and  other  needs  of  individual 
children;  and 

"(D)  organizing  and  participating  in  joint 
transition— related  training  of  school  staff 
and  Head  Start  staff. 

"(3)  Promotion  of  parental  involve- 
ment.—In  order  to  promote  the  continued  in- 
volvement of  Head  Start  parents  in  their 
children's  education  upon  transition  to 
school,  the  Head  Start  agency  shall— 

"(A)  provide  training  to  Head  Start  par- 
ents— 

"(i)  to  inform  them  about  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  concerning  their  children's 
education;  and 
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"(ii)  to  enable  them  to  understand  and 
work  with  schools  in  order  to  communicate 
with  teachers  and  other  school  personnel,  to 
support  their  children's  school  work,  and  to 
participate  as  appropriate  in  decisions  relat- 
ing to  their  children's  education;  and 

"(B)  take  other  actions,  as  appropriate  and 
feasible,  to  support  the  active  involvement 
of  parents  with  schools,  school  personnel, 
and  school-related  organizations. 

"(4)  Appucation  of  demonstration  re- 
sults.—The  Secretaries  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  shall  assess 
the  results  of  the  demonstration  projects 
funded  under  the  Head  SUrt  Transition 
Project  Act  and  shall  work  together  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  enable  commu- 
nities to  implement  proposing  practices 
emerging  from  these  demonstrations  for  im- 
proving the  Head  Start  program  and  pro- 
grams of  the  schools.". 

"(b)  Extension  of  Set-Aside  for  Head 
Start  TuANsmoN  Project  Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  639(c)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  "(2)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  1992.  1993,  and  1994"  and  in- 
serting "1992  through  1996". 

(2)  Reference.— Section  64(Ka)(5)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "The"  and  inserting  "Allot- 
ments Among  States.— Subjects  to  section 
639(c).  the". 

SEC.  9.  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  EVALUA- 
TION. AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Research.  Demonstrations,  and  Eval- 
uation.—Section  649,  including  the  caption 
thereof,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"research,  demonstrations,  and 
evaluation 

"Sec.  649.  (a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Requirements;  general  purposes.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  continuing 
program  of  research,  demonstrations,  and 
evaluation,  in  order  to — 

"(A)  foster  continuous  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  Heard  Start  program  under 
this  subchapter  and  in  its  effectiveness  in  en- 
abling participating  children  and  their  fami- 
lies to  succeed  in  school  and  in  everyday  life; 
and 

"(B)  use  the  Head  Start  program  as  a  na- 
tional laboratory  for  developing,  testing,  and 
disseminating  new  ideas  and  approaches  for 
addressing  the  needs  of  low-income  per- 
school  children  and  their  families  and  com- 
munities, and  otherwise  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Plan.— The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
and  periodically  update,  a  plan  governing  the 
research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

"(b)  Conduct  of  Research.  Demonstra- 
tions, and  Evaluation.— The  Secretary,  in 
order  to  conduct  research,  demonstrations, 
and  evaluations  under  this  section— 

"(1)  may  carry  out  such  activities  directly, 
or  through  grants  to.  or  contracts  or  co- 
operatives agreement  with,  public  and  pri- 
vate entities: 

"(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  under- 
take such  activities  in  collaboration  with 
other  Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting similar  activities; 

"(3)  shall  ensure  that  evaluation  of  activi- 
ties in  a  specific  program  or  project  are  con- 
ducted by  persons  not  directly  involved  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  or  project; 

"(4)  may  require  Head  Start  agencies  to 
provide  for  independent  evaluations;  and 

"(5)  may  approve,  in  appropriate  cases, 
community-based  cooperation  research  and 
evaluation  efforts  to  enable  local  Head  Start 
program   to   collaborate   with   qualified   re- 


searchers not  directly  involved  in  program 
administration  or  operation. 

"(c)  Consultation  and  Collaboration.— 
In  carrying  out  the  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall— 
"(1)  consult  with  individuals— 
"(A)  from  relevant  academic  disciplines; 
"(B)   involved   in    the   operation   of  Head 
Start  and  other  child  and  family  service  pro- 
grams; and 

"(C)  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  orga- 
nization involved  with  children  and  families, 
ensuring  that  such  individuals  reflect  the 
multicultural  nature  of  the  Head  Start  popu- 
lation and  the  multi-disciplinary  nature  of 
the  Head  Start  program; 

"(2)  whenever  feasible  and  appropriate,  ob- 
tain the  views  of  persons  participating  in 
and  served  by  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  the  subchapter  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  establish,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
working  relationship  with  the  faculties  of 
colleges  or  universities  located  in  the  area  in 
which  any  evaluation  under  this  section  is 
being  conducted,  unless  there  is  no  such  col- 
lege or  university  willing  and  able  to  partici- 
pate in  such  evaluation. 

"(d)  Specific  Objectives.— The  research, 
demonstration,  and  evaluation  programs 
under  this  part  shall  include  components  de- 
signed to— 

"(1)  permit  ongoing  assessment  of  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
under  this  subchapter; 

"(2)  contribute  to  developing  knowledge 
concerning  factors  associated  with  the  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  Head  Start  programs 
and  in  identifying  ways  in  which  services 
provided  under  this  subchapter  may  be  im- 
proved; 

"(3)  assist  in  developing  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  factors  which  promote  or  inhibit 
healthy  development  and  effective  function- 
ing of  children  and  their  families  both  during 
and  following  the  Head  Start  experience; 

"(4)  permit  comparisons  of  children  and 
families  participating  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams with  children  and  families  receiving 
other  child  care,  early  childhood  education, 
and  child  development  services  and  with 
other  appropriate  control  groups; 

"(5)  contribute  to  understanding  the  char- 
acteristics and  needs  of  population  groups  el- 
igible for  services  provided  under  this  sub- 
chapter and  the  impact  of  such  services  on 
the  individuals  served  and  the  communities 
In  which  such  services  are  provided; 

"(6)  provide  for  disseminating  and  promot- 
ing the  use  of  the  findings  from  such  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities; and 

"(7)  promote  exploration  of  areas  in  which 
knowledge  is  insufficient,  and  which  will 
otherwise  contribute  to  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter. 

"(e)  Longitudinal  Studies.— In  developing 
priorities  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  activities  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
longitudinal  studies  which— 

"(1)  examine  the  developmental  progress  of 
children  and  their  families  both  during  and 
following  the  Head  Start  program  experi- 
ence, including  the  examination  of  factors 
which  contribute  to  or  detract  from  such 
progress; 

"(2)  examine  factors  related  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  Head  Start  program  expe- 
rience and  the  preparation  it  provides  for 
children  and  their  families  to  function  effec- 
tively in  schools  and  other  settings  in  the 
years  following  Head  Start:  and 

"(3)  as  appropriate,  permit  comparison  of 
children  and  families  participating  in  Head 


Start  programs  with  children  and  families 
receiving  other  child  care,  early  childhood 
education,  and  child  development  services, 
and  with  other  appropriate  control  groups. 

"(f)  Ownership  of  Results.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  all  studies,  reports,  proposals,  and  data 
produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds 
under  this  subchapter  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Reports.— Section  651  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  caption,  to  read  "REPORTS  "; 

(2)  by  striking  subsections  (a)  through  (0; 

(3)  by  striking  "(g)"; 

(4)(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(13)  a  summary  of  the  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
under  section  649.  including — 

"(A)  a  status  report  on  ongoing  activities: 
and 

"(B)  results,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions based  on  completed  activities  not  pre- 
viously reported  on.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  640A.  650.  and  651A  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  651,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b).  is  redesignated  as  section  650. 

SEC.  10.  fNITlATIVE  ON  FAMILIES  WTTH  INFANTS 
AND  TODDLERS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  645  the 
following  new  section: 
"programs  for  families  with  infants  and 
toddlers 

"Sec.  645A.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  for — 

"(1)  programs  providing  family-centered 
services  for  low-income  families  with  very 
young  children  designed  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  their  children,  to  fulfill  their 
roles  as  parents,  and  to  move  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency; and 

"(2)  evaluation  of.  and  provision  of  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to.  projects 
under  the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Centers  Act  of  1988. 

"(b)  Families  Eligible  To  Participate.— 
Persons  who  may  be  served  by  projects  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)  include  pregnant 
women,  and  families  with  children  under  age 
three  (or  under  age  five,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren served  by  a  grantee  specified  in  sub- 
section (e)(2)).  who  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  section  645(a)(1). 

"(c)  Scope  and  Design  of  Programs.— Pro- 
grams receiving  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall — 

"(1)  provide,  either  directly  or  through  re- 
ferral, early,  continuous,  intensive,  and  com- 
prehensive child  development  and  family 
support  services  which  will  enhance  the 
physical,  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
development  of  participating  children; 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided to  families  responds  to  their  needs  and 
circumstances; 

"(3)  promote  positive  parent-child  Inter- 
actions; 

"(4)  provide  services  to  parents  to  support 
their  role  as  parents  and  to  help  them  move 
toward  self-sufficiency; 

"(5)  coordinate  services  with  existing  pro- 
grams in  the  State  and  community  to  ensure 
a  comprehensive  array  of  services; 

"(6)  coordinate  with  local  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  order  to  ensure  continuity  of  serv- 
ices for  children  and  families; 


"(7)  (in  the  case  of  a  program  operated  by 
a  Head  Start  agency  that  also  provides  Head 
Start  services  through  the  age  of  mandatory 
school  attendance)  ensure  that  participating 
children  and  families  receive  such  services 
through  such  age;  and 

"(8)  meet  such  other  requirements  con- 
cerning program  design  and  operation  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish. 

"(d)  Eligible  Service  Providers.— Enti- 
ties that  may  apply  to  operate  services 
projects  under  this  section  include — 

"(1)  entities  operating  Head  Start  pro- 
grams under  this  subchapter; 

"(2)  entities  that,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  provision,  were  operating — 

"(A)  Parent-Child  Centers  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  section  640(a)(4).  or 

"(B)  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Projects  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1988;  and 

"(3)  other  public  and  non-profit  private  en- 
tities capable  of  providing  child  and  family 
services  that  meet  the  standards  for  partici- 
pation in  programs  under  this  subchapter 
and  such  other  appropriate  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  program  under  this  section  as 
the  Secretary  may  establish. 

"(e)  Time-Limited  Priority  for  Certain 
Entities. — 

"(1)  In  general.— From  amounts  allotted 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  section 
640(a).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Parent-child  centers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1995,  1996.  and  1997  to  any  entity  that^ 

"(A)  complies  with  the  standards  and  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d);  and 

"(B)  received  funding  as  a  Parent-Child 
Center  pursuant  to  section  640(a)(4)  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

"(3)  Comprehensive  child  development 
CENTERS  (CCDS).— In  the  case  of  an  entity 
that— 

"(A)  complies  with  the  standards  and  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d);  and 

"(B)  received  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1994  to 
operate  a  project  under  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Centers  Act  of  1988,  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  the  duration  of 
the  demonstration  project  period  specified  in 
the  grant  award  to  such  entity  under  such 
Act.  and 

"(ii)  shall  permit  such  entity.  In  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  section,  to  serve 
children  from  birth  through  age  5. 

"(4)  Evaluations,  training,  technical  as- 
sistance relatlng  to  ccds.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  funds  available  under  this  sec- 
tion as  necessary  to  provide  for  the  evalua- 
tion of.  and  furnishing  of  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to.  child  development 
projects  (specified  in  paragraph  (3))  under 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1988. 

"(0  Selection  of  Other  Grantees.— From 
allotments  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  section  64(Ka)  (in  amounts  equal  to  the 
balance  remaining  of  the  amount  specified  in 
section  640(a)(6)  after  making  grants  to  the 
eligible  entities  specified  in  subsection  (e)). 
the  Secretary  shall  award  grants  under  this 
paragraph  on  a  competitive  basis  to  appli- 
cants meeting  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  (giving  priority  to  entitles  with  a 
record  of  providing  early,  continuous,  and 


comprehensive   childhood   development  and 

family  services). 

"(g)  SECRETARLAL  RESPONSIBILmES— 

••(1)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  guidelines  concerning  the 
content  and  operation  of  programs  under 
this  section — 

"(A)  in  consultation  with  experts  in  early 
childhood  development  and  family  services; 
and 

"(B)  taking  into  consideration  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  from  other  early 
childhood  programs,  including  programs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Centers  Act  of  1988. 

"(2)  Monitoring,  evaluation,  training. 
AND  technical  ASSISTANCE —In  Order  to  en- 
sure the  successful  operation  of  service  pro- 
grams under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
monitor  the  operation  of  such  programs, 
evaluate  their  effectiveness,  and  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  such  programs.". 

(b)  FUNDS  SET-ASIDE.— Section  640(a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  ".  and 
subject  to  paragraph  (6)"  before  the  period; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "paragraph 
(5)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (4)"; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4).  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5).  respectively:  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5).  as  redes- 
ignated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  Funding  for  programs  for  families 
WTTH  infants  and  TODDLERS.— From  amounts 
allotted  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4). 
the  Secretary  shall  use.  for  grants  for  pro- 
grams for  families  with  infants  and  toddlers 
under  section  645A.  a  portion  of  the  com- 
bined total  of  such  amounts  equal  to  3  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1995.  4  percent  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  and  5  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1998.  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  639(a).". 

(c)  Consolidation.— In  recognition  that 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Cen- 
ters Act  has  demonstrated  positive  results, 
and  that  its  purposes  and  functions  have 
been  consolidated  into  section  645A  of  the 
Head  Start  Act.  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Centers  Act  of  1988  is  repealed. 

SEC.  11.  ENHANCED  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT. 

(a)  Considerations  in  Designating  New 
Head  Start  Agencies.— Section  641(d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  plan  of  such  applicants 

"(A)  to  seek  the  involvement  of  parents  of 
participating  children  in  activities  designed 
to  help  such  ptarents  become  full  partners  in 
the  education  of  their  children; 

"(B)  to  afford  such  parents  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development,  conduct, 
and  overall  performance  of  the  program  at 
the  local  level; 

"(C)  to  offer  (directly  or  through  referral 
to  local  entities,  such  as  Even  Start  pro- 
grams) to  such  parents— 

"(i)  family  literacy  services;  and 

"(11)  parenting  skills  training; 

"(D)  at  the  option  of  such  applicant,  to 
offer  (directly  or  through  referral  to  local 
entities)  to  such  parents— 

"(1)  parental  social  self-sufficiency  train- 
ing; 

"(11)  substance  abuse  counseling;  or 

"(Hi)  any  other  activity  designed  to  help 
such  parents  become  full  partners  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children;  and 

"(E)  to  provide,  with  respect  to  each  par- 
ticipating family,  a  family  needs  assessment 
that  includes  consultation  with  such  parents 
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about  the  benefits  of  parent  Involvement  and 
about  the  activities  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  in  which  such  parents 
may  choose  to  become  involved  (taking'  into 
consideration  their  specific  family  needs, 
work  schedules,  and  other  responsibilities);"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (8);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (8). 

(b)  Functions  of  Head  Start  Agencies.— 
Section  642(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  seek  the  involvement  of  parents  of 
participating  children  in  activities  designed 
to  help  such  parents  become  full  partners  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  afford 
such  parents  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
performance  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (6); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9),  respectively;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  offer  (directly  or  through  referral  to 
local  entities,  such  as  Even  Start  programs) 
to  parents  of  participating  children  family 
literacy  services  and  parenting  skills  train- 
ing; 

"(6)  at  the  option  of  such  agency,  offer  (di- 
rectly or  through  referral  to  local  entities) 
to  such  parents  parental  social  self-suffi- 
ciency training,  substance  abuse  counseling, 
or  any  other  activity  designed  to  help  such 
parents  become  full  partners  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children; 

'■(7)  provide,  with  respect  to  each  partici- 
pating family,  a  family  needs  assessment 
that  includes  consultation  with  such  parents 
about  the  benefits  of  parent  involvement  and 
about  the  activities  described  in  paragraphs 
(4)  through  (6)  in  which  such  parents  may 
choose  to  be  involved  (taking  into  consider- 
ation their  specific  family  needs,  work 
schedules,  and  other  responsibilities);". 

(c)  Family  LrrERACY  Services".— Section 
637  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  term  'family  literacy  services' 
Includes  activities  such  as  the  following: 
interactive  literacy  activities  between  par- 
ents and  their  children,  training  for  parents 
on  how  to  be  their  children's  primary  teach- 
er and  to  be  full  partners  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  parent  literacy  training,  and 
early  childhood  education.". 

SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION& 

Section  639.  as  amended  by  section  8(b).  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "651A)"  and  inserting  "such  sums  as 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  13.  MINOR  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT& 

(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  "Poverty  Line".— Sec- 
tion 637(9)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  term  "poverty  line'  means  the  offi- 
cial poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget).". 

(2)  Section  652  is  repealed. 

(b)  Updating  of  Hold-Harmless  for  In- 
dun  AND  Migrant  Programs.— Section 
640(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1994". 

(c)  Use  of  Head  Start  Funds  for  Full- 
Day  and  Full-Year  Services.- Section 
640(h)  is  amended  by  striking  "Each  Head 


Start  program  may"  and  inserting  "Finan- 
cial assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  used  by  each  Head  Start  pro- 
gram to". 

(d)  Designation  of  Head  Start  Agen- 
cies.— Section  641(c),  as  amended  by  section 
2  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(subject  to  paragraph 
(2))"  before  ".  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity"; and 

(B)  by  striking  "unless"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  the  following:  "unless  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding  that  the  agency  in- 
volved fails  to  meet  program,  fiscal,  and 
other  requirements  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  relocating  the  left  margin 
two  ems  to  the  left; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated- 

(A)  by  striking  "except  that,  if'  and  in- 
serting "ir';  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  in- 
serting "paragraph  (1)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  paragraph"  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection". 

(e)  Federal  Register  Publication  Re- 
(JUIREMENT.— Section  644(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  "guidelines,  instructions.". 

(0  Duration  of  Services  to  Eligible 
CmLDREN.— Section  645(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "may 
provide"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"shall  be  permitted  to  provide  more  than  one 
year  of  Head  Start  services  to  eligible  chil- 
dren in  the  State.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1995  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Head  Start  Program.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  Senator  Kennedy, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Senator 
Coats,  in  introducing  this  most  bipar- 
tisan of  bills. 

Head  Start  is  the  most  concrete  ex- 
ample of  President  Clinton's  efforts  to 
redirect  scarce  Federal  resources  into 
investments.  Rather  than  consume  for 
today,  the  President  believes,  we 
should  invest  for  tomorrow.  The  budget 
released  this  week  is  a  testament  to  his 
commitment  to  this  principle.  Despite 
painfully  tight  discretionary  spending 
caps.  President  Clinton  was  able  to  rec- 
ommend substantial  increases  for  Head 
Start  next  year,  and  I  commend  him 
for  doing  that. 

This  administration  recognizes  how 
important  Head  Start  truly  is.  For  the 
key  to  safeguarding  America's  future  is 
not  primarily  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense or  building  an  "information  su- 
perhighway" for  the  21st  century,  as 
important  as  those  things  are.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  build- 
ing a  state-of-the-art  transportation 
system  is  critical,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
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The  future  of  America  is  not  only  in 
fighter  planes  or  fiber-optic  wires  or 
high-speed  bullet  trains. 

I  would  suggest,  instead,  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  is  in  the  engineers 
of  tomorrow  who  will  build  those 
planes,  trains,  and  information  high- 
ways— our  Nation's  children  who,  as  we 
are  debating  in  the  Senate  today,  are 
singing,  playing,  putting  together  puz- 
zles and  learning  the  alphabet  in  small 
classrooms  and  community  centers  all 
across  America. 

The  future  of  America  is  about  Z¥2 
feet  tall  and  weighs  well  under  50 
pounds.  The  future  of  America  is  our 
children— and  thousands  of  them  get 
the  boost  they  need  from  Head  Start. 
The  issue  before  us  now  is  how  we  can 
improve  their  experience  and  allow 
more  kids  to  join  them. 

If,  by  the  way,  there  is  anyone  who 
doubts  how  a  preschool  program  can  af- 
fect an  individual's  future,  I  wish  they 
could  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Offi- 
cer Mike  Hunter  from  New  Haven,  CT 
at  the  hearing  on  this  bill  that  I 
chaired  earlier  today.  Mike  was  one  of 
the  first  Head  Start  kids  years  ago  and 
credits  the  program  with  putting  his 
life  on  a  totally  different  track. 

This  is  a  fitting  week  to  begin  the 
process  of  reauthorizing  Head  Start.  On 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  approved  Goals 
2000,  a  statement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  education. 
The  very  first  education  goal  seeks  to 
ensure  that  every  child  in  this  country 
begins  elementary  school  ready  to 
learn. 

To  reach  this  goal  we  will  need  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  simply  provide 
more  kids  access  to  Head  Start.  We 
must  make  sure  that  when  they  walk 
through  the  Head  Start  door,  there  is  a 
quality  experience  waiting  for  them 
and  their  families.  In  the  majority  of 
Head  Start  programs  today,  those  ex- 
pectations are  being  met.  In  some, 
however,  the  experience  falls  short. 

We  can  and  must  do  better.  With  the 
support  of  all  the  people  present  today, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will.  When  Sec- 
retary Shalala  presented  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion this  morning,  she  charted  a  road- 
map  that  should  lead  us  to  a  Head 
Start  Program  that  will  meet  its  full 
potential. 

The  only  way  we  will  get  there  is  if 
we  continue  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship that  has  characterized  Head  Start 
from  the  begrinnlng.  Four-year-olds 
aren't  Democrats  or  Republicans,  they 
aren't  liberals  or  conservatives.  And 
Head  Start  defies  political  labelling  as 
well. 

In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
bill  is  being  sponsored  by  the  chairs 
ana  ranking  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  program.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  going  the  extra 
mile  to  achieve  this  level  of  consensus, 
and    I    applaud    my    Republican    col- 
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leagues  for  being  full  partners  in  this 
important  endeavor. 

We  began  laying  the  groundwork  for 
improving  the  quality  of  Head  Start 
the  last  time  we  reauthorized  it.  In 
1990,  we  set  aside  funds  specifically  to 
improve  the  program.  As  we  heard  in  a 
hearing  I  chaired  last  summer,  that 
money  helped  increase  staff  salaries, 
and  higher  salaries  helped  reduce  staff 
turnover. 

The  money  also  supported  the  addi- 
tion of  new  staff,  many  of  them  provid- 
ing comprehensive  services  to  the  in- 
creasingly needy  families  who  come  to 
Head  Start.  This  money  also  helped 
renovate  shabby  classrooms,  so  that 
children  would  have  a  clean,  healthy, 
and  comfortable  environment  in  which 
to  learn  and  grow. 

The  reauthorization  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  builds  on  the  legacy  of 
the  1990  legislation.  The  President's 
bill  focuses  on  giving  the  program 
highly  qualified  staff  to  serve  children 
and  families.  It  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  Head  Start's  ca- 
pacity to  address  a  whole  range  of  fam- 
ilies' social  service  needs. 

Most  important,  in  my  view,  the  bill 
makes  a  very  strong  statement  about 
the  importance  of  upholding  standards, 
standards  that  make  Head  Start  a 
model  for  early  childhood  programs  ev- 
erywhere. Through  provisions  to 
strengthen  program  oversight  and  en- 
sure accountability,  the  legislation 
says  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  that  the  substantial  investment 
in  Head  Start  is  wisely  spent. 

But  the  legislation  is  not  just  about 
accountability;  it  is  also  about  doing  a 
better  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  Head 
Start  families.  For  some  families,  the 
greatest  need  is  just  to  get  into  the 
program.  While  funding  has  increased 
substantially  in  recent  years,  the  pro- 
gram still  serves  only  about  40  percent 
of  eligible  children.  I  am  committed  to 
working  with  the  administration  to  re- 
alize the  dream  articulated  in  the  1990 
reauthorization  that  someday  every  el- 
igible child  in  America  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  Head  Start. 

For  other  families,  a  major  obstacle 
to  Head  Start  is  the  difficulty  of  squar- 
ing a  half-day  program  with  parents' 
need  to  work  full  time.  Head  Start  pro- 
grams technically  have  always  had  the 
ability  to  offer  full-day,  year-round 
services.  Now,  I  believe  we  will  see  the 
commitment  to  make  this  happen  in 
cases  where  it  fits  the  community's 
needs. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  that 
many  families  could  be  more  effec- 
tively served  when  their  children  are 
infants  and  toddlers.  The  legislation 
sets  aside  funds  and  lays  out  a  leader- 
ship role  for  Head  Start  in  achieving 
this  goal. 

Parent  involvement  has  always  been 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Head  Start.  At 
our  hearing  earlier  today,  we  heard 
from  several  parents  whose  own  lives — 
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and  not  just  their  children's — were 
changed  by  Head  Start.  Continuing 
parents'  involvement  in  their  chil- 
dren's education  was  the  theme  of  an- 
other initiative  in  the  1990  reauthoriza- 
tion. The  Head  Start  transition 
projects  promoted  such  involvement — 
as  well  as  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive services — into  the  elementary 
grades.  The  legislation  before  us  today 
continues  to  work  toward  this  impor- 
tant goal. 

But  we  cannot  expect  Head  Start 
alone  to  help  children  and  families 
transition  successfully  to  the  new  edu- 
cational environment  of  elementary 
school.  The  schools  have  to  do  their 
part  as  well.  Therefore,  shortly  after 
we  return  from  the  recess,  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce the  Transitions  to  Success  Act. 
This  legislation  would  create  a  funding 
priority  within  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
promote  greater  parental  involvement 
in  elementary  education.  The  bill 
would  also  improve  families'  access  to 
comprehensive  social  services. 

None  of  these  initiatives  will  suc- 
ceed, however,  if  children  do  not  have  a 
quality  Head  Start.  That's  what  the 
administration's  proposal  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  all  about.  It  embraces 
a  broad  vision  for  Head  Start,  but  does 
not  neglect  all-important  details  of  its 
nuts-and-bolts  administration. 

The  vision  sketches  out  the  strong, 
effective  program  we  want  to  achieve 
as  we  move  into  the  next  century,  and 
the  details  provide  the  road  map  to 
take  us  there.  I  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration on  a  fine  effort  in  produc- 
ing this  bill.  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  roll 
up  my  sleeves  and  get  to  work  on  mov- 
ing it  from  words  on  a  piece  of  paper 
into  Head  Start  centers  all  across  the 
country. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Head  Start  program.  This  legis- 
lation represents  a  true  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  connect  Head  Start  funding  in- 
creases with  measures  designed  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  all  program  grant- 
ees. 

The  substantial  increases  in  Head 
Start  funding  over  the  past  10  years, 
combined  with  proposed  increases  for 
the  future,  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram to  use  funds  efficiently.  In  addi- 
tion, reports  issued  last  year  by  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  raised 
questions  about  the  quality  of  many 
individual  local  programs. 

This  reauthorization  bill  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  quality  assurance, 
monitoring,  and  training  and  technical 
assistance  issues  upon  which  Rep- 
resentative GooDLiNG,  Representative 
MOLINARI,  and  I  focused  our  attention 
in  developing  the  Head  Start  Quality 
Improvement  Act  (S.  670/H.R.  1528), 
which  we  introduced  in  March  of  last 


year.  I  am  pleased  that  this  Head  Start 
reauthorization  legislation  builds  on 
the  program's  strengths  and  allows 
programs  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  participants. 

Head  Start  programs  will  be  able  to 
expand  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  provid- 
ing full-day,  full-year  care;  by  includ- 
ing children  aged  3.  4,  and  5  who  are 
not  in  kindergarten;  and  by  including 
services  to  infants  and  toddlers  from 
birth-to-3  years  of  age  in  some  Head 
Start  services.  The  legislation  calls  for 
better  linkages  between  Head  Start 
progrrams  and  the  community — forging 
partnerships  with  schools,  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  other  community  or- 
ganizations. 

The  legislation  provides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  the  tools  and  the  mandate  to 
focus  resources  on  helping  Head  Start 
programs  reach  their  full  potential. 
Stringent  provisions  are  included  in 
the  legislation  to  deal  with  programs 
that  are  not  meeting  high  quality 
standards. 

As  the  Head  Start  Program  continues 
its  expansion  in  services  and  funding, 
there  is  a  need  to  make  some  construc- 
tive changes  to  ensure  that  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  quality  services  to 
low-income  children  and  their  families 
is  not  lost. 

I  have  long  supported  the  Head  Start 
Program.  However,  I  believe  program 
expansion  and  increased  funding  are  of 
limited  value  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  services 
that  are  being  provided — quantity  with 
quality. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  represents  a  thoughtful  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  program — and  more 
importantly,  the  children,  families, 
and  staff  who  make  Head  Start  a  suc- 
cess in  communities  throughout  our 
country.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
grram. 

Few  Federal  programs  engender  the 
feelings  of  good  will,  bipartisanship, 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  that  the 
Head  Start  Program  does.  This  is  a 
wonderful  program,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
participating  in  helping  a  good  pro- 
gram become  even  better. 

Today,  Head  Start  classrooms  around 
the  country  are  providing  a  valuable 
link  between  families  and  the  services 
and  opportunities  they  need.  This  is 
truly  a  program  that  embodies  a  com- 
mitment to  providing  a  hand  up,  not  a 
hand  out. 

It's  also  a  program,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  that  we  can  examine  to  find  out 
what's  working,  rather  than  focusing 
on  what's  broken.  This  is  a  program 
that  works.  We  are  here  today  to  ex- 
press our  commitment  to  the  program 
and  to  its  continued  improvement. 
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I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a 
number  of  Head  Start  centers  in  my 
own  State,  and  have  found  at  each  one 
a  common  thread.  The  commitment  of 
staff,  like  Donna  Hogle  of  Bloomington 
to  doing  whatever  it  takes  to  help  fam- 
ilies, and  commitment  of  parents  to  be 
there  for  their  children.  Parents  serve 
as  volunteers,  as  teachers,  as  aides,  in 
whatever  capacity  they  are  needed. 
Many  have  told  me  that  thanks  to 
Head  Start,  they  have  gone  on  to  high- 
er education.  Thanks  to  Head  Start, 
their  children  have  hope  for  a  future. 

The  legislation  we  will  introduce 
today  continues  this  legacy,  and  ushers 
Head  Start  into  the  year  2000. 

More  Federal  programs  should  look 
at  the  model  of  Head  Start.  One  can 
only  imagine  what  our  school  system 
would  accomplish  if  it  followed  Head 
Start's  lead  and  gave  parents  more  say 
into  how  the  school  should  be  run, 
what  teachers  should  be  hired,  and 
what  curriculum  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on.  but  let 
me  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  spir- 
it which  brings  us  to  this  point  and  I 
look  forward  to  continued  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  this  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  personally  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  the  staff  at  the 
Head  Start  Bureau  and  the  legislative 
staff  at  HHS  for  their  willingness  to  in- 
clude us  in  early  negotiations. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I'm  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Kansas,  Vermont,  Indiana, 
and  other  States  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  reauthorizing  the 
Head  Start  Program. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  initiative 
and  I  look  forward  to  continued  close 
cooperation  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  care  deeply  about  this 
Nation's  children  as  this  reauthoriza- 
tion goes  forward. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation in  part  because  of  my  strong 
past  support  for  Head  Start  and  be- 
cause of  the  strong  support  that  Head 
Start  enjoys  in  my  State. 

During  its  last  reauthorization,  I  was 
a  cosponsor,  conferee  and  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  changes  we  made  in  the 
Head  Start  law,  including  increased  au- 
thorized funding  levels  designed  to 
"fully  fund"  this  important  program. 

In  the  past.  I've  also  communicated 
my  strong  support  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  annual  appropriations  for 
Head  Start — through  my  votes  and  in 
letters  and  other  communication  with 
the  Senate  Labor/HHS  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

While  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
in  the  past,  Mr.  President,  I  also  agree 
with  a  growing  number  of  Head  Start 
proponents  who  are  calling  for  a  fun- 
damental review  of  this  important  pro- 
gram prior  to  approving  significant  ad- 
ditional increases  in  spending. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it's  essential  that  we  revisit  what  we 


mean  by  "full  funding"  of  Head  Start 
as  we  consider  this  legislation  as  well 
as  proposals  to  increase  Head  Start's 
annual  appropriations  levels. 

In  the  past,  with  appropriations  lev- 
els for  Head  Start  lagging  far  behind 
authorized  funding  levels,  this  hasn't 
been  such  an  important  issue.  The 
needs  have  been  so  great — and  the 
numbers  of  children  served  so  far  below 
the  number  of  children  eligible — that 
we  needed  to  place  highest  priority  on 
what  one  might  call  the  "quantitative 
aspects  of  full  funding." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  now 
entering  a  new  era  during  which  we 
must  give  more  focus  to  quality  out- 
comes in  programs  like  Head  Start. 
*  *  *  and  a  new  era  during  which  we 
must  ensure  that  all  programs  serving 
children  and  families  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  interests  of  both  those  we 
intend  to  benefit,  and  those  who  pay 
the  bills. 

The  issue,  in  other  words,  is  not 
whether  we  continue  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  Head  Start,  but  how.  And,  sls  we 
do  that,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
get  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  chil- 
dren and  families  that  Head  Start  has 
traditionally  served. 

My  decision  to  become  an  original 
co-sponsor  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  only  intended  to  sig- 
nal my  strong  support  for  this  vital 
program,  but  also  to  signal  my  com- 
mitment to  play  an  active  role  in  im- 
proving this  legislation  between  now 
^nd  its  final  passage. 

To  do  that,  I  intend  to  consult  close- 
ly with  Head  Start  leaders  and  others 
in  Minnesota. 

And,  I  intend  to  use  my  positions  on 
both  the  Finance  and  Labor  Commit- 
tees to  consider  this  reauthorization  in 
the  larger  context  of  the  initiatives  we 
are  considering  this  year  on  health 
care  reform  and  welfare  reform. 

Among  the  issues  I  would  like  to  see 
explored  during  this  reauthorization, 
Mr.  President,  are: 

Whether  additional  resources  in  Head 
Start  should  be  directed  only  to  meet- 
ing numerical  targets  or  also  to  im- 
proving quality. 

How  quality  and  outcomes  in  Head 
Start  can  and  should  be  measured  and 
whether  and  how  quality  and  outcomes 
should  be  tied  to  funding. 

Whether  the  part-day,  part-week, 
part-year  model  under  which  Head 
Start  was  founded  is  now  relevant  in 
an  era  of  increased  need  for  full-day  su- 
pervision and  care  for  children  of  low 
income  parents  who  are  working  out- 
side the  home  or  in  school  or  job  train- 
ing programs. 

How  funding  for  families  eligible  for 
Head  Start  and  Federal  and  State  child 
care  assistance  can  be  better  inte- 
grated— for  example,  to  provide  Head 
Start  services  in  child  care  settings 
and  child  care  services  at  Head  Start 
centers. 

How  closer  links  can  be  established 
between   Head   Start   and   elementary 
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school  programs — without  losing  the 
separate  identity  and  organizational 
autonomy  of  Head  Start. 

At  what  pace  the  numbers  of  children 
in  Head  Start  can  grow  relative  to  its 
infrastructure  including  availability  of 
licensable  facilities  and  recruitment 
and  training  of  personnel. 

Whether  changes  in  the  Head  Start 
formula— between  and  within  States- 
should  be  made  to  more  closely  reflect 
actual  geographic  differences  in  need 
and  levels  of  eligible  children  being 
served. 

How  States  and  local  communities 
could  be  given  additional  incentives  to 
provide  supplementary  funding  for 
Head  Start  programs— again,  without 
losing  the  separate  identity  and  orga- 
nizational autonomy  of  Head  Start. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  addressed  as  we 
use  the  opportunity  represented  by  this 
year's  reauthorization.  But,  I  do  be- 
lieve we  owe  the  children  and  families 
of  this  country  an  in-depth  debate  on 
these  and  other  issues  as  we  reauthor- 
ize— and  continue  to  increase  overall 
funding  for— this  vital  national  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  many  of 
these  questions  have  been  asked  during 
the  extensive  and  bipartisan  consult- 
ative process  that  has  led  up  to  this  in- 
troduction. And,  I  believe  a  number  of 
these  questions  are  being  addressed,  at 
least  in  part,  through  the  changes  that 
the  administration  is  recommending. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  the  dia- 
logue that  has  produced  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  as  we  gain  even 
broader  input  on  how  to  position  a 
vital  national  program  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  leader- 
ship already  taken  on  this  issue  by  the 
administration,  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
and  by  the  Head  Start  community. 

This  bill  will  only  get  better  as  it 
works  its  way  through  the  legislative 
process,  Mr.  President.  I  am  committed 
to  helping  make  Head  Start  an  even 
better  program  for  the  generations  of 
young  Americans  who  will  depend  on 
its  future. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Daschle, 

Mr.  DORGAN,  Mr.  DURENBERGER, 

Mr.    Ford,    Mr.    Gramm,    Mr. 

HATCH,  Mr.  HEFLIN,  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS, Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.     REID.     Mr.     ROCKEFELLER, 

Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Simpson, 

Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi): 

S.J.  Res.  164.  A  joint  resolution  to 

designate   June  4,   1994.   as   "National 


Trails  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS  DAY 

•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  designate  June  4, 
1994,  as  "National  Trails  Day."  Our  Na- 
tional Trails  System  consists  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  nationwide,  includ- 
ing 19  national  scenic  and  historic 
trails.  In  addition  to  providing  greater 
access  to  some  of  our  country's  most 
beautiful  scenic  vistas,  trails  also  serve 
an  educational  role  in  the  heightening 
awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage.  Na- 
tional historic  trails,  such  as  the  Pony 
Express  and  Santa  Fe,  enable  people  all 
across  this  country  to  hike,  bike,  or 
walk  along  routes  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  America's  history. 

One  lesser-known  benefit  of  our  trails 
system  is  the  positive  economic  impact 
trails  can  have  on  surrounding  commu- 
nities. For  example,  each  year  an  esti- 
mated $122  billion  is  spent  on  outdoor 
recreation.  Recreation  opportunities  in 
our  national  forests  generate  nearly  $3 
billion  and  almost  $190  million  in  jobs 
for  nearby  communities. 

Our  National  Trails  System  also  fos- 
ters an  increased  appreciation  and  re- 
sponsibility for  our  public  lands.  Our 
trails  give  people  a  better  perspective 
of  our  role  in  nature  and  how  we  can 
manage  our  public  lands  to  allow  for 
sustainable  development  while  preserv- 
ing our  natural  heritage. 

In  an  era  of  growing  appreciation  of 
our  public  lands  and  increased  physical 
awareness  and  fiscal  restraint,  trails 
provide  healthy,  inexpensive  entertain- 
ment opportunities  for  people  of  all 
ages.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1119,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  certain  secured  debts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  U75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1175,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  cor- 
porations to  issue  performance  stock 
options  to  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1329,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  the  United 
States  citizens  and  others  who  have 
been  missing  from  Cyprus  since  1974. 

S.  1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1406,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  to  make  such  act  con- 
sistent with  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  New  Vari- 
eties of  Plants  of  March  19.  1991,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MIKULSKI],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1439,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  employment  protection 
laws  to  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1576 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Faircloth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1576,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  families,  to  provide  cer- 
tain tax  incentives  to  encourage  in- 
vestment and  increase  savings,  and  to 
place  limitations  on  the  growth  of 
spending. 

S.  1648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1648,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  dem- 
onstrate on  vessels  ballast  water  man- 
agement technologies  and  practices, 
including  vessel  modification  and  de- 
sign, that  will  prevent  aquatic  non- 
indigenous  species  from  being  intro- 
duced and  spread  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  United  States  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1669 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Mathews],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1669.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  homemakers  to  get  a  full 
IRA  deduction. 

S.  1715 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1715.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  equi- 
table disposition  of  distributions  that 
are  held  by  a  bank  or  other 
intermediary  as  to  which  the  beneficial 
owners  are  unknown  or  whose  address- 
es are  unknown,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  17»5 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1795.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  other  provisions 
to  provide  reforms  to  the  welfare  sys- 
tem in  effect  in  the  United  States. 

S.  180& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1805.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
disparity  between  the  periods  of  delay 
provided  for  civilian  and  military  re- 
tiree cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993. 

S.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoBB.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1817.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  prevent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  survivor  annuity  con- 
tributions of  uniformed  services  retir- 
ees from  becoming  effective  before  re- 
lated cost-of-living  increases  in  retired 
pay  become  payable. 

S.  1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoxiLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1837,  a  bill  to  suspend 
temjKjrarily  the  duty  on  the  personal 
effects  of  participants  in,  and  certain 
other  individuals  associated  with,  the 
1994  World  Cup  soccer  games. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 35.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  regulations  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1452 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KERRY  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Amendment  No.  1452  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  3759.  a  bill  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  punrases. 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  1453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1453  proposed  to  H.R. 
3759.  a  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  A 
SENATE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  MITCHELL,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  181 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Eduardo  Lopez  Ballon.  Cr.  No.  91-380(GG). 
which  was  tried  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1992. 
the  United  States  obtained  the  trial  testi- 
mony of  Claudia  Breggia.  a  Senate  employee; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  2U.S.C.  §130b<e)(l), 
the  Senate's  authorization  of  testimony  is 
required  in  order  for  witness  travel  expenses 
to  be  reimbursable:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  testimony  of  Claudia 
Breggia  in  United  States  v.  Eduardo  Lopez 
BalloTi.  Cr.  No.  91-380(GG)  is  deemed  author- 
ized. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 


COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1455 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOLE, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  mak- 
ing emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  after  the  first  sentence:  "If 
an  individual  engages  in  a  criminal  activity 
to  support  substance  abuse,  any  proceeds  de- 
rived from  such  activity  shall  demonstrate 
such  individual's  ability  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity.". 

(b)  Section  1614(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382(a)(3)(D))  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: "If  an  individual  engages  in  a  crimi- 
nal activity  to  support  substance  abuse,  any 
proceeds  derived  from  such  activity  shall 
demonstrate  such  individual's  ability  to  en- 
gage in  substantial  gainful  activity.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  disability  determinations  con- 
ducted on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


On  page  108.  on  line  20.  insert  the  following 
new  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, an  additional  amount  of 
$2,209,716,000  is  hereby  rescinded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rescission  proposals  reflected 
on  page  1018  of  the  "Budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Appendix  for  Fiscal  Year  1995." 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1457 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  72  line  16  after  the  word  Congress: 
insert  "provided  further,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  shall  specifically  identify  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  to  be  funded 
and  no  funds  shall  be  available  for  15  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  request." 


MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1456 

Mr.  MCCAIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1458 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  50,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  89,  line  10,  and  insert  the 
following: 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,   FOOD   AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Servhce 
watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair 
damage  to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  re- 
sulting from  the  Midwest  floods  and  Califor- 
nia fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes,  1340,500.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not 
more  than  S50.000.000  of  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  where  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary is  agriculture  and  agribusiness  re- 
gardless of  drainage  size:  Provided  further. 
That  such  amounts  are  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  emergency  requirements  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
land  and  levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair 
market  value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the 
Secretary  may  use  sufficient  amounts  from 
funds  provided  under  this  heading  to  accept 
bids  from  willing  sellers  to  enroll  such  crop- 
land inundated  by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 
in  any  of  the  affected  States  in  the  Wetlands 
Reserve  Program,  authorized  by  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3837). 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 

CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California 
fires  of  1993  and  other  natural  disasters. 
S25.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  such  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 


be  available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting, 
reseeding,  or  repairing  damage  to  commer- 
cial trees  and  seedlings,  including  orchard 
and  nursery  inventory  as  a  result  of  the  Mid- 
west Floods  of  1993  or  other  natural  disas- 
ters: Provided.  That  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
these  purposes  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  and  that  such  use  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  the  President 
designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "disaster  assistance"  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  CREorr  Corporation" 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-50:  107  Stat. 
241)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon 
at  the  end  the  following:  ".  including  pay- 
ments to  producers  for  the  1993,  1994.  and  1995 
crops  of  papaya  if  (1)  the  papaya  would  have 
been  harvested  if  the  papaya  plants  had  not 
been  destroyed,  and  (2)  the  papaya  plants 
would  not  have  produced  fruit  for  a  lifetime 
total  of  more  than  3  crop  years  based  on  nor- 
mal cultivation  practices".  Payments  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  claims  for  the  payments  are  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  that  such  use  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  the  President  designates  such  use 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE. 

AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICLARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans  program  account 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters,  S309.750.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  up  to  $55,000,000 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
appropriations  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
for  associated  administrative  expenses:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated 
by  Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement 
pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

administrative  provision 

Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
shall  give  priority  to  a  proposal  to  restore  an 
area  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster  by 
the  President  on  a  date  not  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  made.". 

CHAPTER  3 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE^CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies",  $70,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  such  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 


and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

department  of  the  interior 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds 
for  construction  until  sixty  days  from  the 
date  the  Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  509)  is  waived  for  the  Crooked  River 
Project,  Ochoco  Dam.  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an 
earlier  start  of  emergency  repair  work. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Administration  for  CraLDREN  and  Families 

low-income  home  energy  assistance 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  specified  in  Public  Law  103- 
112.  $300,000,000,  if  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  emergency,  may  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  she  determines  is  ap- 
propriate, to  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows: 
strike  "June  30,  1994"  and  insert  "September 
30.  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
iMPAcrr  AID 
For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activi- 
ties resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  dis- 
asters as  authorized  under  section  7  of  Public 
Law  81-874,  $165,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30,  1995:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
as  amended. 

student  financl\l  assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards 
made  under  title  IV.  part  A,  subpart  1  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
$80,000,000.  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1995:  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing sections  442(e)  and  462(j)  of  such  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  reallocate,  for  use  in  award 
year  1994-1995  only,  any  excess  funds  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  EMucation  under 
the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal  Perkins 
Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993-1994  to 
assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Work- 
Study  and  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  that 
were  reallocated  to  institutions  for  use  in 
award  year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
103-75.  and  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  funds 
that  were  reallocated  to  institutions  by  the 
Secretary  for  use  in  award  year  1993-1994. 


pursuant  to  section  413D(e)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  to  assist 
individuals  who  suffered  financial  harm  as  a 
result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  shall  re- 
main available  for  use  in  award  year  1994- 
1995  by  institutions  that  received  such  re- 
allocations. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
Federal-Aid  Highways 
emergency  relief  program 
(highway  trust  fund) 
For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  other  disasters,  $950,000,000;  and  in 
addition  $400,000,000.  which  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request 
for  a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes 
designation  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  re- 
quest as  an  emergency  requirement  as  de- 
fined in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, all  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(DKl) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  limitation  on  obligations 
per  SUte  in  23  U.S.C.  125(b)  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  relating  to  such  earthquake:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  notwithstanding  23  U.S.C. 
120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any  project  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  related  to 
such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Provided 
further.  That  project  costs  incurred  prior  to 
implementation  of  this  bill  and  subsequent 
to  the  January  17,  1994.  Northridge  Earth- 
quake, that  are  funded  from  other  than  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  funds  that  were  other- 
wise eligible  for  Emergency  Relief  funding, 
are  approved  for  Emergency  Relief  funds  and 
such  costs  regardless  of  initial  funding 
sources  are  to  be  reimbursed  with  Emer- 
gency Relief  funds:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Dire 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  "Federal 
Highway  Administration.  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (Highway  Trust  Fund)."  $337,000  of  the 
funds  received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to 
the  County  of  Kauai.  Hawaii,  for  conducting 
comprehensive  reviews  of  transportation  in- 
frastructure needs  incurred  in  connection 
with  Hurricane  Inikl.  and.  these  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND   URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  Administration 

MEDICAL  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California, 
$21,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  $802,000  is 
available  for  transfer  to  General  Operating 
Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram Account,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation   Loans   Program    Account:    Provided, 


That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2KD)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

CONSTRUCTION,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, major  projects"  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  and  other 
disasters.  $45,600,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  may  be  transferred  to  the 
"Medical  care "  and  "Construction,  minor 
projects"  accounts:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2KD)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Prcxjrams 

ANNUAL  contributions  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head. 
$225,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1995.  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for 
rental  assistance  under  the  section  8  existing 
housing  certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  14370 
and  the  housing  voucher  program  under  sec- 
tion 8(o)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437f(o)),  and  $25,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  modernization  of  existing  public 
housing  projects  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42 
U.S.C.  14371):  Provided.  That  these  funds  shall 
be  used  first  to  replenish  amounts  used  from 
the  headquarters  reserve  established  pursu- 
ant by  section  213(dK4)(A)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts 
remaining  after  the  heaulquarters  reserve  has 
been  replenished  shall  be  available  under 
such  programs  for  additional  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  earthquake  referred  to  above: 
Provided  further.  That  in  administering  these 
funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  specify  al- 
ternative requirements  for  any  provision  of 
any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Secretary 
administers  In  connection  with  the  obliga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  re- 
cipient of  these  funds,  except  for  the  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 
of  such  funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  Is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eli- 
gible multifamily  housing  projects  damaged 
by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  who  are  either  insured  or  formerly 
insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  or  otherwise  eligible  for  sissistance 
under  section  201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-la).  in  the  program 
of  assistance  for  troubled  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as 
amended.  $100,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1995:  Provided.  That  as- 
sistance to  an  owner  of  a  multifamily  hous- 
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Ing  project  assisted,  but  not  insured  under 
the  National  Housing-  Act,  may  be  made  if 
the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee  have 
provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for 
the  repair  of  damage  or  the  recovery  of 
losses  directly  attributable  to  the  Southern 
California  earthquake  of  1994;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative 
requirements  for,  any  provision  of  any  stat- 
ute or  regulation  that  the  Secretary  admin- 
isters in  connection  with  the  obligation  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of 
these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is 
required  to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use 
of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or 
regulation:  Provided  further.  That  after  as- 
sisting economically  viable  FHA  insured 
projects,  to  the  extent  funds  remain  avail- 
able the  Secretary  may  provide  assistance  to 
economically  viable  projects  assisted  with  a 
loan  made  under  section  312  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects  assisted 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress 
as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
as  amended. 

Federal  Housing  administration 
fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

ACCOUNT 

For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved 
access  to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of 
the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  and  other  disasters,  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act"  and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act";  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof;  "In  any  case  in  which  the 
single  family  residence  to  be  insured  under 
this  subsection  is  within  a  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  President  hsis  declared  a  major 
disaster  to  have  occurred,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  for  a  temporary  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 18  months  from  the  date  of  such  Presi- 
dential declaration,  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  insure  a  mortgage  which  involves  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence, 
and  not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k),  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  President  has  declared 
a  major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation 
loan  under  this  subsection  which  involves  a 
principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  for  a  residence  of 
the  applicable  size,  if  such  loan  is  secured  by 
a  structure  and  property  that  are  within  a 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  President  has  de- 


clared such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Robert 
T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act.  and  if  such  loan  otherwise 
conforms  to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and 
other  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c).  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase: 
"or  pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  con- 
ditions described  in  section  203(h)". 

Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  limited  to  persons  whose  principal 
residence  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  I»residentially  declared  major  disas- 
ter event;  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
under  this  heading  shall  be  effective  only  for 
the  18  month  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Community  Planning  and  Development 

COMMUNITY  development  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  for  emergency  expenses 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake 
in  Southern  California  or  the  Midwest 
Floods  of  1993,  $500,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1996  for  all  activi- 
ties eligible  under  such  title  I  except  those 
activities  reimbursable  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA)  or  avail- 
able through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA);  Provided,  That  from  this  amount, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to  $75,000,000 
to  the  "HOME  investment  partnerships  pro- 
gram", as  authorized  under  title  II  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  101- 
625),  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as 
an  additional  amount  for  such  emergency  ex- 
penses for  all  activities  eligible  under  such 
title  II  except  activities  reimbursable  by 
FEMA  or  available  through  SBA:  Provided 
further.  That  the  recipients  of  amounts  under 
this  appropriation,  including  the  foregoing 
transfer  (if  any),  shall  use  such  amounts  first 
to  replenish  amounts  previously  obligated 
under  their  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respectively,  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  California 
earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for,  any  provision  of  any  statute 
or  regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers 
in  connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these 
funds,  except  for  statutory  requirements  re- 
lating to  fair  housing  and  nondiscrimination, 
the  environment,  and  labor  standards,  upon 
finding  that  such  waiver  is  required  to  facili- 
tate the  obligation  and  use  of  such  funds, 
and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  over- 
all purpose  of  the  statute  or  regrulation;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

disaster  relief 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
Relier'  for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters. 
$4,709,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 


emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 
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For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  study  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
in  order  to  enhance  seismic  safety  through- 
out the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  en- 
tire amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

CHAPTER  7 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Unanticipated  Needs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
expenses  resulting  from  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California,  the  Mid- 
west Floods  and  other  disasters,  $550,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  Pro- 
vided, That  these  funds  may  be  transferred 
to  any  authorized  Federal  governmental  ac- 
tivity to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  dis- 
asters: Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
that  an  official  budget  request  for  a  specific 
dollar  amount,  that  includes  designation  of 
the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pur- 
suant to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1459 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  NiCKLES, 
Mr,  Simpson,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
GORTON,  and  Mr.  Kempthorne)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  3759)  entitled  "An  Act 
making  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  the  jollowing  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND    DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair  damage 
to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  resulting  from 
the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of  1993 
and  other  natural  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. S340.500.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  such  assistance  may  be 
made  available  when  the  primary  beneficiary  is 
agriculture  or  agribusiness  regardless  of  drain- 
age size:  Provided  further.  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  cost  of  land  and  levee  res- 
toration exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  an  af- 
fected cropland,  the  Secretary  may  use  suffi- 
cient amounts  from  funds  provided  under  this 
heading  to  accept  bids  from  vnlling  sellers  to  en- 
roll such  cropland  inundated  by  the  Midwest 
floods  of  1993  in  any  of  the  affected  States  in 
the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program,  authorised  by 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  D  of  title 
XII  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C. 
3837). 

agricultural  stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 
emergency  conservation  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of 
1993  and  other  natural  disasters.  S25.000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1995. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting,  reseed- 
ing.  or  repairing  damage  to  commercial  trees 
and  seedlings,  including  orchard  and  nursery 
inventory  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  Floods  of 
1993  or  other  natural  disasters. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "disaster  assistance"  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-50:  107  Stat.  241)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ".  including  payments  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  1993.  1994,  and  1995  crops  of  pa- 
paya if  (1)  the  papaya  would  have  been  har- 
vested if  the  papaya  plants  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed, and  (2)  the  papaya  plants  would  not 
have  produced  fruit  for  a  lifetime  total  of  more 
than  3  crop  years  t>ased  on  normal  cultivation 
practices".  Payments  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  claims  for 
the  payments  are  filed  not  later  than  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY,    AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans  program  account 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  disas- 
ters, S309.750.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  up  to  S55,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  associated  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

administrative  PROVISION 

Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  a  proposal  to  restore  an  area  determined 
to  be  a  major  disaster  by  the  President  on  a  date 
not  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  application  is  made.". 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel,  army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel, Army",  S6, 600, 000. 


Military  Personnel.  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Navy".  S19.400.000. 

Military  Personnel.  Air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Air  Force",  S18. 400,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Army".  S420.100.000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Navy",  S104, 800.000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Air  Force".  S560.100.OO0. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense-Wide 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Defense- Wide",  S2I, 600,000. 

PROCUREMENT 

Aircraft  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Army",  S20.300.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30. 1996. 

Other  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment, Army",  S200.000,  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30, 1996. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment. Air  Force".  S26.800.0O0.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  3 
Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  sections  607  and  630 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2357  and  22  U.S.C.  2390),  reimbursements  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriations provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  chapter 
shall  only  be  obligated  and  expended  to  fund 
the  incremental  and  associated  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Somalia:  the  ongoing  United  States  humani- 
tarian airdrops,  hospital  operations,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  no-fly  zone  relating  to  Bosnia: 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Southwest  Asia:  and  the  ongoing  United  States 
operations  supporting  the  maritime  interception 
operations  relating  to  Haiti. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  control 

and  coastal  emergencies",  S70,000,000,  to  remain 

available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds  for 
construction  until  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  509)  is 
waived  for  the  Crooked  River  Project,  Ochoco 
Dam,  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an  earlier  start  of 
emergency  repair  work. 
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CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  -4.VO  FAMILIES 

low-income  home  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-112  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  Public  Law  103-112, 
S300.000.000.  if  designated  by  the  President  as  an 
emergency,  may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
as  she  determines  is  appropriate,  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  jurisdictions  funded  under  title 
XXVI  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading  in 

Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows:  strike 

"June  30.  1994"  and  insert  "September  30.  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activities 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters  as  au- 
thorized under  section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
SI65,000.000.  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995. 

student  financial  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards  made 
under  title  IV.  part  A.  subpart  1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  SSO.OOO.OOO. 
to  remain  available  through  September  30.  1995: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  sections  442(e) 
and  462(])  of  such  Act.  the  Secretary  may  reallo- 
cate, for  use  in  award  year  1994-1995  only,  any 
excess  funds  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal 
Perkins  Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993- 
1994  to  assist  indixnduals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal 
Work-Study  and  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds 
that  were  reallocated  to  institutions  for  use  in 
award  year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
103-75.  and  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  funds 
that  were  reallocated  to  institutions  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  award  year  1993-1994.  pursuant 
to  section  413D(e)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  to  assist  individuals  who 
suffered  financial  harm  as  a  result  of  the  Mid- 
west fioods  of  1993  shall  remain  available  for  use 
in  award  year  1994-1995  by  institutions  that  re- 
ceived such  reallocations. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  HIGHWA  Y  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal-Aid  Highways 

emergency  relief  program 

(HIGHWAY  trust  FUND) 

For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters.  S95O.OO0.0O0:  and  in  addi- 
tion S400.000,000,  which  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request  for  a 
specific  dollar  amount,  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  all  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Provided  further.  That  the  limi- 
tation on  obligations  per  State  in  23  U.S.C. 
125(b)  shall  not  apply  to  projects  relating  to 
such  earthquake:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding 23  U.S.C.  120(e).  the  Federal  share 
for  any  project  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem related  to  such  earthquake  shall  be  100  per- 
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cent  for  the  costs  incurred  in  the  ISO  day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  project  costs  incurred  prior 
to  implementation  of  this  bill  and  subsequent  to 
the  January  17.  1994.  Northridge  Earthquake, 
that  are  funded  from  other  than  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  funds  that  were  otherwise  eligible 
for  Emergency  Relief  funding,  are  approved  for 
Emergency  Relief  funds  and  such  costs  regard- 
less of  initial  funding  sources  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed with  Emergency  Relief  funds:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  -Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (Highway  Trust  Fund),"  $337,000  of  the 
funds  received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to  the 
County  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  for  conducting  com- 
prehensive reviews  of  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture needs  incurred  in  connection  with  Hurri- 
cane Iniki,  and,  these  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

department  of  veterans  affairs 

Veterans  Health  administration 

medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California.  $21,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $802,000  is  available  for  transfer  to  Gen- 
eral Operating  Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  In- 
demnity Program  Account,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Loans  Program  Account. 

CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additiorial  amount  for  "Construction, 
major  projects"  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters.  $45,600,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Medical  care"  and  "Construction, 
minor  projects"  accounts. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  progra.ms 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head, 
$225,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  December 
31.  1995.  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  rental 
assistance  under  the  section  8  existing  housing 
certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  I437f)  and  the 
housing  voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437 f(o)).  and  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  public  housing  projects 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provided, 
That  these  funds  shall  be  used  first  to  replenish 
amounts  used  from  the  headquarters  reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  re- 
maining after  the  headquarters  reserve  has  been 
replenished  shall  be  available  under  such  pro- 
grams for  additional  assistance  to  rnctims  of  the 
earthquake  referred  to  above:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  or  specify  alternative  requirements 
for  any  provision  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
that  the  Secretary  administers  in  connection 
with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary  or  any  xise 
by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  except  for  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination,   the    environment,    and    labor 


standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eligible 
multifamily  housing  projects  damaged  by  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
who  are  either  insured  or  formerly  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1978.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715z-la).  in  the  program  of  assistance 
for  troubled  multifamily  housing  projects  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  nf  1978,  as  amended,  $100,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1995: 
Provided,  That  assistance  to  an  owner  of  a  mul- 
tifamily housing  project  assisted,  but  not  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act,  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee 
have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for  the  re- 
pair of  damage  or  the  recovery  of  losses  directly 
attributable  to  the  Southern  California  earth- 
quake of  1994:  Provided  further.  That  in  admin- 
istering these  funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive, 
or  specify  alternative  requirements  for,  any  pro- 
vision of  any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Sec- 
retary administers  in  connection  with  the  obli- 
gation by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non- 
discrimination, the  environment,  and  labor 
standards,  upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of 
such  funds,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  after  assisting  economi- 
cally viable  FHA  insured  projects,  to  the  extent 
funds  rerruiin  available  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  economically  viable  projects 
assisted  with  a  loan  made  under  section  312  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects 
assisted  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the 
Natioruil  Housing  Act. 

Federal  Housing  Administration 
fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

ACCOUNT 

For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters,  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act" 
and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  any  case  in  which  the  single 
family  residence  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
section is  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
President  has  declared  a  major  disaster  to  have 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  such  Presidential  declaration,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  mortgage  which  in- 
volves a  principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence,  and 
not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  appraised 
value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  President  has  declared  a 


major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation  loan  under 
this  subsection  which  involves  a  principal  obli- 
gation of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion determined  under  section  305(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
for  a  residence  of  the  applicable  size,  if  such 
loan  is  secured  by  a  structure  and  property  that 
are  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the  President 
has  declared  such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act,  and  if  such  loan  otherwise  con- 
forms to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c),  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase:  "or 
pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  conditions 
described  in  section  203(h)". 

Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  whose  principal  residence  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  major  disaster  event:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  under  this  heading 
shall  be  effective  only  for  the  18  month  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  or  the  Midwest  Floods  of  1993, 
$500,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1996  for  all  activities  eligible  under  such  title 
I  except  those  activities  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA):  Provided.  That  from 
this  amount,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  "HOME  investment  partner- 
ships program",  as  authorized  under  title  II  of 
the  Cranston-Gomalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (Public  Law  101-625). 
to  rerruiin  available  until  expended,  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  such  emergency  expenses  for 
all  activities  eligible  under  such  title  II  except 
activities  reimbursable  by  FEMA  or  available 
through  SBA:  Provided  further.  That  the  recipi- 
ents of  amounts  under  this  appropriation,  in- 
cluding the  foregoing  transfer  (if  any),  shall  use 
such  amounts  first  to  replenish  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  their  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respec- 
tively, in  connection  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for,  any  provision  of  any  statute  or 
regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers  in 
connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  ex- 
cept for  statutory  requirements  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  environ- 
ment, and  labor  standards,  upon  finding  that 
such  waiver  is  required  to  facilitate  the  obliga- 
tion and  use  of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute or  regulation. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Management  Agency 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster  Re- 
lief for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
em  California  and  other  disasters.  $4,709,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977,   as  amended  (42 
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U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  study  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  in  order  to 
enhance  seismic  safety  throughout  the  United 
States. 

CHAPTER  8 

funds  appropriated  to  the 
president 
Unanticipated  Needs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  the  Midwest 
Floods  and  other  disasters,  $550,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  author- 
ized Federal  governmental  activity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  disasters:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  official  budget  request  for 
a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 
TITLE     II— SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR   THE  FISCAL    YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30.  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND    DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION  Service 
For   an   additional   amount   for    "Extension 
Service."  $1,400,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1995.  of  which  up  to  $750,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Food  and  Drug  administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  from  fees  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 736  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  not  to  exceed  $2,284,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  fees 
derived  from  applications  received  during  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  in  the  year  in  which  fees  are  collected 
and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  limitation. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY.    AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Office  of  the  United  States  trade 
Representative 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. $75,000.   to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  electronic  records  management  ac- 
tivities to  comply  with  Armstrong  against  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
resource  management  . 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource  Man- 
agement" to  carry  out  the  Forest  Plan  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  $2,100,000,  of  which  $400,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Oil  spill 
emergency  fund"  and  $1,700,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion". 


LAND  ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ixind  acquisi- 
tion" for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in 
land,  from  willing  sellers,  in  the  Midwest  area 
flooded  in  1993,  $4,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction" in  Public  Law  103-75,  to  be  used  for 
nonstructural  measures  to  meet  fiood  damage 
control  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  restoration 
objectives. 

National  Park  Service 
construction 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Coristruction." 
to  replenish  funds  used  for  emergency  actions 
related  to  storm  darruiged  facilities  within  Na- 
tional Park  System  areas.  $13,102,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion and  state  assistance."  $1,274,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  re- 
plenish funds  used  for  emergency  actions  relat- 
ed to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  Natioruxl 
Park  System  areas:  and  in  addition,  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,  to  re- 
rruiin available  until  expended,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  balances  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction," for  project  modifications  authorized 
by  section  104  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Protection  and  Expansion  Act  of  1989,  to  be 
available  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Florida  for  cicquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  adjacent  to,  or  affecting  the  restoration 
of,  natural  water  fiows  to  Everglades  National 
Park  and  Florida  Bay. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

operation  of  indian  programs 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 

Law  103-138  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 

"not       to      exceed"      before      the      amount 

"$316,111,000". 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction." 
$12,363,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

INDIAN  LAND  AND  WATER  CLAIM  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  last  period:  ",  arui  (3)  to  reimburse 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  for  loss(es)  to 
their  respective  accounts  where  the  claim  for 
said  loss(es)  has  been  reduced  to  a  judgment  or 
settlement  agreement  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERG  Y 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

ENERGY 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  97-257.  as  amended, 
is  repealed. 

The  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology"  in  Public  Law  101-512.  and 
the  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean  Coal 
Technology"  in  Public  Law  102-154,  both  con- 
cerning Federal  employment,  are  repealed. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 

ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  other  funds," 
$61,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1995. 


BUREAU  OF  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses  '  for  the  current  population  parallel 
survey.  $10,100,000:  Provided.  That  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  obligated  in  the  "Training 
and  employment  services"  account  for  this  pur- 
pose upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  from  this  account  and 
merged  into  the  "Training  and  employment 
services"  account. 

CHAPTER  5 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

SALARIES.  Officers  and  Employees 

For  an  additioruil  amount  for  "Office  of  the 

Secretary".  $450,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
secretary  of  the  senate 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  of  the 
"Office    of    the    Secretary    of    the    Senate", 
$600,000. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses 
Of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  under 
Public  Law  103-75.  $4,000,000  shall,  in  combina- 
tion with  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  be  made  available 
for  operating,  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement costs  associated  uHth   the  Midwest 
floods,   and   shall   remain   available   until   ex- 
pended. 

acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  tht^  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  $2,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  costs  associated  with  the 
Midwest  floods,  and  shall  rerruiin  available  until 
expended. 

Federal  Railroad  administration 
pennsylvania  station  redevelopment 
project 
For  grants  to  the  Natioruil  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  engineering  and  design  ac- 
tivities to  enable  the  James  A.  Farley  Post  Office 
in  New  York  City  to  be  used  as  a  train  station 
and  commercial  center:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  retain  from  these  funds  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appro- 
priate to  undertake  the  environmental  and  his- 
toric preservation  analyses  associated  with  this 
project:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction until  the  Secretary  submits  a  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions regarding  the  financing  of  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  existing  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  financing  of  the  operating  and  capital 
costs  accruing  to  the  commuter  rail  authorities 
operating  in  said  station  as  a  result  of  this  rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST  FUND  SHARE  OF  NEXT  GENERATION  RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDI 

The  obligation  limitation  for  the  "High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation"  program  in  Public  Law 
103-122  is  amended  by  deleting  "$3,500,000"  and 
inserting  "$7,952,000". 

General  Provision 

Section  310(c)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994.  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  "6005."  after  "6001.":  and 

(b)  inserting  ".  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  amounts  made 
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available  under  section  6005  of  Public  Law  10'2- 
240  shall  be  subject  to  the  obligation  limitation 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway-safety 
construction  programs  under  the  head  'Federal- 
Aid  HighuHiys'  in  this  Act"  after  "section  104(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code". 
CHAPTER  7 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Office  of  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  S7.030.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,   of  which  $6,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Department  of 
Defense.    "Research.    Development,    Test    and 
Ev{Uuation,  Air  Force." 

National  Security  Council 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  costs  of  electronic  communica- 
tions records  management  activities  for  compli- 
ance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  $5,320,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  8 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  benefits  administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 
and  pensions."  $696,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits."  $103,200,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Veterans  health  administration 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses 
(by  transfer) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical  ad- 
ministration  and   miscellaneous   operating  ex- 
penses". $3,500,000.   to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from   amounts    appropriated    under    the    head 
"Medical  care"  in  Public  Law  103-124. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
Federal  housing  administration 
fha— mutual  mortgage  insurance  program 

account 
During  fiscal  year  1994.  the  limitation  on  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  as  amended,  is  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional loan  principal  of  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 

fha— general  and  special  risk  program 

account 
The  limitation  on  commitments  during  fiscal 
year  1994  to  guarantee  loans  authorised  by  sec- 
tions 238  and  519  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-3(b)  and  1735c(f).  is 
increased  by  an  additional  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Of  the  $260,000,000  earmarked  in  Public  Law 
102-389.  in  the  14th  proviso  under  the  head  An- 
nual  Contributions  for   Assisted  Housing,  for 


special  purpose  grants  (106  Stat.  1571,  1584). 
$1,300,000  made  available  for  continued  assist- 
ance to  two  sugarcane  mills  on  the  Hilo- 
Hamakua  Coast  of  Hawaii  shall  also  be  axxiil- 
able  to  community -based  and  employee-support 
organizations  along  the  Hamakua  Coast,  to  ad- 
dress social  and  economic  needs  in  such  area. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

WATER  infrastructure  STATE  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  the  $500,000,000  ear- 
marked to  not  become  available  until  May  31. 
1994,  shall  instead  not  become  available  until 
September  30,  1994. 

National  aeronautics  and  Space 

administration 

research  and  development 

The  second  proviso  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-124  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heading,  for  the  redesigned 
Space  Station.  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000 
shall  be  for  termination  costs  connected  only 
with  Space  Station  Freedom  contracts.  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  shall  be  for  space  station  op- 
erations and  utilisation  capability  development, 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  $99,000,000  shall  be  for 
supporting  development:". 

The  fifth  and  sixth  provisos  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  are  deleted  and  the 
fourth  proviso  thereunder  is  amended  to  read: 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed 
$117,200,000  shall  be  available  for  activities  to 
support  cooperative  space  ventures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Russia  out- 
lined in  the  joint  agreement  of  September  2. 
1993:". 

research  and  program  management 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
program  management."  $60,000,000. 

National  Service  Initiative 

corporation  for  national  and  community 

SERVICE 

From  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community  Service  in 
Public  Law  103-124.  up  to  $3,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  a  demonstration  program  for 
Stafford  Loan  Forgiveness  authorized  under 
section  428  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1078). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  2001.  (a)  Section  1205(a)(1)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
"and  amounts  transferred  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect". 

(b)  Section  1205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  payments"  and  inserting 
",  payments";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ",  and  payments  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  139,  103d  Congress,  agreed  to 
August  4. 1993". 

(c)  Section  1205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  In  case  of  an  award  under  section  307  of 
Public  Law  102-166,  a  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  310  of  such  Public  Law, 
or  a  payment  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
139,  103d  Congress,  agreed  to  August  4.  1993.  to 
an  employee  described  in  section  301(c)(1)(B)  of 
such  Public  Law.  to  an  applicant  for  a  position 
described  in  section  301(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Public 
Law  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  such  an  employee, 
or  to  an  individual  described  in  section 
301(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Public  Law  who  was  for- 
merly such  an  employee,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  shall  transfer  to  the  account  established 


by  subsection  (a),  from  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the 
heading  'Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds' 
under  the  subheading  'senate  office  build- 
ings' and  that  are  otherwise  available  for  obli- 
gation at  the  time  the  award  is  ordered  or  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  such  award  or  make  such  payment.". 

(d)  The  ameruiments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1.  1992. 

Sec.  2002.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  historically  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters: 

(2)  since  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted 6  major  disaster  relief  supplemental  appro- 
priations Acts  providing  a  total  of 
$17,012,000,000  in  budget  authority  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  for  domestic  disasters: 

(3)  the  provision  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
reflects  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
provide  help  to  those  who  have  been  victimized 
by  catastrophic  events  and  forces  beyond  their 
control: 

(4)  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the  cost  of 
disaster  assistance  needs  to  be  reconciled  uiith 
the  restraints  imposed  on  discretionary  spending 
and  with  the  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  and  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  under 
which  significant  progress  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit:  and 

(5)  a  prospective  policy  should  be  developed 
for  anticipating  and  funding  disaster  needs  and 
other  emergencies  in  keeping  with  continuing 
fiscal  constraints  on  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  there  should  be  established  in  the  Senate  a 
Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Funding  Disaster  Re- 
lief: and 

(2)  the  Task  Force  should— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  disaster  relief  programs: 

(B)  compile  information  on  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  and  recovery  funding: 

(C)  evaluate  the  types  and  amounts  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  provided  to  individuals. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations after  disasters  strike,  as  well  as  rel- 
evant insurance  coverage  and  loss  experience: 

(D)  consider  the  relationship  between  funding 
disaster  relief  and  complying  with  the  deficit 
control  requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993.  and  other  deficit  control  provisions 
enacted  prior  to  1990:  and 

(E)  report  its  findings,  options,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  future  disaster  assistance  fund- 
ing requests  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 

Sec.  2003.  (a)  Amendment  to  Title  31.— Sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "an  Under  Secretary  for 
Enforcement."  after  "2  Under  Secretaries.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  5.— Section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  Coun- 
selor)." and  striking  "Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof.  "Under  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury (3).". 

TITLE  III— RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Economic  Research  Service 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $4,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,463,000  are  re- 
scinded, including  $4,375,000  of  contracts  and 
grants  for  agricultural  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965.  as  amended:  $6,729,000  for  com- 
petitive research  grants  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1965:  and  $1,359,000  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  activities. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $2,897,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

agricultural  stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Soil  conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $21,158,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 

program  account 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 

for  the  cost  of  credit  sales  of  acquired  property 

direct  loans  in  Public  Law  103-111,  $5,094,000 

are  rescinded. 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  low-income  hous- 
ing section  502  direct  loans.  $1,515,000:  for  the 
cost  of  section  515  rental  housing  loans. 
$12,443,000:  for  the  cost  of  section  504  housing 
repair  loans.  $1,204,000:  for  the  cost  of  section 
514  farm  labor  housing  loans.  $483,000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111,  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

RURAL  electrification  AND  TELEPHONE  LOANS 

PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  5  percent  rural 
electrification  direct  loans.  $3,388,000:  for  the 
cost  of  5  percent  rural  telephone  direct  loans, 
$3,222,000. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
commodity  supplemental  food  program 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-341.  $6,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAM  FOR  SELECTED 

GROUPS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $5,200,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $30,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4m  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  title  III, 
$45,000,000  are  rescinded,  and  of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  ocean  freight  differential 
costs.  $4,600,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of  direct 
credit  agreements,  including  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing credit  agreements,  $35,400,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY.   AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Export  administration 
operations  and  administration 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Minority  Business  Development  agency 

minority  business  development 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Catawba 

Indian  Tribe  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $500,000  are 

rescinded. 

National  Telecommunications  and 

Information  Administration 
information  infrastructure  grants 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $4,254,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  REVOLVING  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

From  unobligated  balances  available  under 
this  heading,  $20,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 

From   unobligated  balances  available   under 

this  heading.  $40,000,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $600,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  balances  in  the  Buying  power  mainte- 
nance account.  $8,800,000  are  rescinded. 
THE  JUDICIARY 
courts  of  appeals.  district  courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
defender  services 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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related  agencies 

Board  for  International  broadcasting 

israel  radio  relay  station 

(rescission) 

Of  the  balances  available  under  this  heading. 

$1,700,000  are  rescinded. 

Small  Business  administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $4,100,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

State  Justice  Institute 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  aixiilable  under  this  head- 
ing. $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

United  States  Information  agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $3,000,000  are  rescinded. 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $8,700,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PROCUREMENT 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  AIR  FORCE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  $12,800,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $27,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Procurement.  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $104,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 
Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  $50,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $110,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

general  investigations 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $24,970,000 

are  rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Acts.  $97,319,000 
are  rescinded. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

construction  program 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Laws  102-27.  102-368.  102-377 

and  prior  years  Energy  and  Water  Development 

Acts.  S40.000.000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERG  Y 
ENERGY  Supply  Research  and  Development 

ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  S107.3OO.0OO  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  reduction  shall  be 
taken  as  a  general  reduction,  applied  to  each 
program  equally,  so  as  not  to  eliminate  or  dis- 
proportionately reduce  any  program,  project  or 
activity  in  the  Energy  Supply,  Research  and 
Development  Activities  account  as  included  in 
the  reports  accompanying  Public  Law  103-126. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing for  superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 
in  Public  Law  103-126.  SIO.OOO.OOO  are  rescinded. 
URANIUM  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activities 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Acta,  S42.000,000  are  rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  S12.700.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  5 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

contribution  to  the  african  development 

FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87.  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
African  Development  Fund.  S2.700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1994  and  prior  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  103  through 
106  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
S16,100,000  are  rescinded. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87.  for  expenses  related  to 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Report  of  the  National  Performance  Review. 
S3.000.000  are  rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  made  atxiilable  under  this  heading  and 


title  VI  of  Public  Law  103-87.  and  prior  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  programs,  for  as- 
sistance for  the  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  S253.700.000  are  rescinded. 
INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1994  to  carry 
out  the  provisioris  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  S32.7O0.0OO  are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  FINANCING  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSIONS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing (including  earmarked  funds)  in  Public  Law 
102-391  and  prior  appropriations  acts,  for  grants 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  S65.562.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-87.  for  grants  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  S25.721.000  are  rescinded:  Provided. 
That  such  rescission  shall  be  derived  only  from 
nonearmarked  amounts. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  (including  ear- 
marked funds)  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  102-391  and  prior  appropriations  acts, 
S438.000  are  rescinded. 

PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 
Of  the  funds  made  available  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  551 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  S13,123.000 
are  rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
CONSTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTERNATIOAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
construction  and  anadromous  fish 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  100-446  and  Public  Law  102- 
154.  S3.874.0OO  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
BiOMASs  Energy  Development 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  heading. 
S16.275.000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  head- 
ing "Contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development"  in  the  For- 
eign Operations.  Export  Financing  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Pub.  L.  103- 
87)— 

(1)  S27.910,500  provided  for  paid-in  capital  is 
rescinded:  and 

(2)  S902.439.500  provided  for  callable  capital  is 
rescinded. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN     SERVICES,     AND     EDUCATION, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 


trative   costs    of    the    Department    of    Labor, 
S4.000.000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (except  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration). S37.500.000  are  rescinded. 
Social  Security  administration 
supplemental  security  income  program 

(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first  para- 
graph under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  103- 
112,  S10,909,000  are  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  to  invest  in  a  state- 
of-the-art  computing  network.  S30.000.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
S8.500.0O0  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Senate 
under  the  heading  "Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate"  in  Public  Law  102-90. 
SI. 500.000  are  rescinded. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  101-520.  S633.000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES".  S633.000.  as 

follows: 

"Official  Expenses  of  Members".  S128.000: 
"supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and 
Federal  tort  claims",  S125,000:  "net  expenses  of 
purchase,  lease  and  maintenance  of  office 
equipment",  S364,000;  and  "Government  con- 
tributions to  employees'  life  insurance  fund,  re- 
tirement funds.  Social  Security  fund.  Medicare 
fund,  health  benefits  fund,  and  worker's  and 
unemployment  compensation".  S16.000. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-90,  S2,352,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES".  S253.000: 

"COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES)".  S4.000: 

"STANDING  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT", 

S378.000: 

"ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES".  S943,000,  as 

follows: 
"Official  Expenses  of  Members",  S876.000;  and 
"stenographic  reporting  of  committee  hearings", 
S67,000; 

"COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 

INVESTIGATIONS)",  S595,000: 

"SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES",  S179.000. 

as  follows: 
"Office  of  the  Postmaster".  S19.000:  "for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Histo- 


rian". S26.000:  "the  House  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus". S73.0O0:  and  "the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference". S61.000. 

LIBRAR  Y  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69.  SI. 000.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69,  S650,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  9 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

military  construction 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  account. 

Part  III 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-110.  S601.224.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  10 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
payments  to  air  carriers 
(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act    of   1958,    as    amended    (49    U.S.C.    1389), 
SIO.067.000  are  rescinded. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122,  Sl,781,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Federal  aviation  administration 
operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  S2. 750,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  available  balances  under  this  heading 
S65,205,300  are  rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258  as  amended. 
S488.200.000  are  rescinded. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

(highway  trust  fund) 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific  high- 
way projects.  S23,701,035  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
Federal-aid  highways  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987.  S2.517.473  are  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  authority 
made  available  for  bridges  on  Federal  dams  pur- 
suant to  section  320  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  S9.478.139  are  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That  this  rescis.sion  shall  not  apply  to  any  emer- 
gency relief  project  under  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  REVOLVING  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  108  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and 


section  7  of  Public  Law  90-495.  S20.000.000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 
highway  traffic  safety  grants 
(highway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  153.  402.  and  408  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  209  of  Public  Law  95- 
599.  as  amended,  S219.750,000  are  rescinded. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
railroad  research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122,  SI  7, 000, 000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Federal  Transit  administration 
discretionary  grants 

(rescission) 
(highway  trust  fund) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  99-190.  S808.935  are  rescinded. 
CHAPTER  11 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
information  systems 
(rescission! 
Of  the  amount   made   available   under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-123,  S6.400.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

General  Services  Administration 

federal  buildings  fund 

(limitations  on  availability  of  revenue) 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-123.  the  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994.  and  from 
available  unobligated  balances  from  previous 
appropriations  acts.  SI 27, 691. 000  are  rescinded 
for  the  following  projects  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery,  U.S.  Courthouse.  S5.000.000. 

Arizona: 

Naco.  U.S.  Border  Station,  S74.000. 

Sierra  Vista.  U.S.  Magistrates  Office. 
Sl.000.000:  Provided.  That  up  to  Sl.000.000  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  project  from  funds 
made  available  in  Public  Law  103-123  for  non- 
prospectus  construction  projects. 

California: 

Calexico.  U.S.  Border  Station.  S900.000. 

Menlo  Park.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Office 
and  Laboratory  Buildings.  S733.000. 

Sacramento.  U.S.  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Building,  S3, 391. 000. 

Tecate.  U.S.  Border  Station.  S165.000. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Headquarters 
Building,  SI  1.309.000. 

Federal  Office  Building  No.  6.  SI  1.100.000. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Field  Office. 
S5.679.000. 

White  House  remote  delivery  and  vehicle 
maintenance  facility.  S5.382.000. 

U.S.  Secret  Service.  Headquarters.  S23.274,000. 

Florida: 

Lakeland,  Federal  Building,  S4.400.000. 

Tampa.  U.S.  Courthouse.  S7.472.000. 

Iowa: 

Burlington.  Parking  Facility,  S2, 400, 000. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.  U.S.  Courthouse.  S4,076.000. 

Maryland: 
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Bureau  of  Ceruua,  Computer  Center, 
Internal   Revenue   Service, 


Building    and     U.S. 


Bowie. 
S660.000. 

New    Carrollton. 
S30.100.000. 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.     Federal 
Courthouse.  S4.197.0OO. 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord.  U.S.  Courthouse.  S867,000. 

Nevada: 

Reno.  Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse, 
S875.000. 

New  Jersey: 

Newark.  Federal  Building.  20  Washington 
Plaza,  S327.000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia,  Veterans  Affairs  Federal  Build- 
ing. SI. 276,000. 

Tennessee: 

Knoxville.  U.S.  Courthouse.  S800.000. 

United  States  Virgin  Islands: 

Charlotte  Amalie.  St.  Thomas.  U.S.  Court- 
house and  Annex,  S2,184,000. 

CHAPTER  12 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
homeownership  and  opportunity  for  people 
everywhere  grants  (hope  gra.\ts) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124.  an  additional  S50.000.000 
are  rescinded. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  earmarked  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  163-124.  S325.000.000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  S54I.000.000  ear- 
marked in  the  sixth  proviso  under  this  heading 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
National  aeronautics  and  Space 
administration 
research  and  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  S63,000.000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SPACE  FLIGHT.  CONTROL,  AND  DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124,  S32.000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSIO.V) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  S25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
considered  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  in  section  801(b)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(C) 
of  such  section. 

PROHIBITION  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
LAWFULLY  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  403.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  any  benefit  or 
assistance  to  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal  entity  or 
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official  to  which  the  funds  are  made  available 
that— 

(1)  the  individual  is  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States: 

(2)  the  direct  Federal  assistance  or  benefit  to 
be  provided  is  other  than  search  and  rescue: 
emergency  medical  care:  emergency  mass  care; 
emergency  shelter:  clearance  of  roads  and  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  essential 
community  services:  warning  of  further  risks  or 
hazards:  dissemination  of  public  information 
and  assistance  regarding  health  and  safety 
measures:  the  provision  of  food,  water,  medi- 
cine, and  other  essential  needs,  including  move- 
ment of  supplies  or  persons:  and  reduction  of 
immediate  threats  to  life,  property  and  public 
health  and  safety. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Study  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  maruiates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  that  may  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas  dev- 
astated by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California.  In  conducting  the  study, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  State 
and  local  officials  of  California. 

(b)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
laws,  mandates,  and  other  requirements  may 
prevent  or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
authorities  to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas 
devastated  by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California:  and 

(3)  recommended  forms  of,  and  appropriate 
time  periods  for.  relief  from  such  laws,  man- 
dates, and  other  requirements. 

Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorized  to  be  purchased 
with  financial  assistance  provided  using  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  entities  receiving  the  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  assistance,  purchase 
only  American-made  equipment  and  products, 
and  that  notice  of  this  provision  be  given  to 
each  recipient  of  assistance  covered  under  this 
Act. 

CHAPTKR  — .  REDUCTION  IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(a)  Rescission.— 

(1)  In  general.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated In  Public  Laws  103-110,  103-111.  103- 
121,  103-127,  103-126.  103-187,  103-138,  103-112, 
103-69,  103-122.  103-123.  103-124,  and  103-139  for 
expenses,  the  amount  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  Is  rescinded.  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  shall  estab- 
lish obligational  limits  for  each  agency  and 
department  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(2)  Amount  of  rescission.— The  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  of 
budget  authority  necessary  to  achieve  a  re- 
duction in  budget  outlays  of  $3,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30,  1994.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
determine  the  amount. 

(b)  DEFTNinoN.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "expenses"  means  the  object 
classes  identified  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  Object  Classes  21-26  as 
follows: 


and 


(A)  *  *  *  Transportation  of  Persons. 

(B)  22.0:  Transportation  of  Things. 

(C)  23.2:  Rental  Payments  to  Others. 

(D)  23.3:    Communications.    Utilities, 
Misc. 

(E)  24.0:  Printing  and  Reproduction. 

(F)  25.1:  Consulting  Services. 

(G)  25.2:  Other  Services. 

(H)  26.0:  Supplies  and  Materials. 
(2)    Exceptions.— The    term     "expenses" 
shall  not  Include  the  following: 

(A)  The  expenses  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(B)  Object  Class  25.2  "Other  Services"  ex- 
penses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  program  that  are  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  Department  of 
Energy.  Defense  Environmental  Restoration 
and  Waste  Management.  Public  Law  103-126. 

(C)  Object  Class  25.2  "Other  Services"  ex- 
penses of  the  Superfund  that  are  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund.  Public  Law  103-124. 

(D)  *  *  *  expenses  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Defense  Weapons  Activities  program  that  are 
appropriated  under  the  heading  Department 
of  Energy.  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activi- 
ties. Weapons  Activities,  Public  Law  103-126. 

(E)  Object  Class  25.2  "Other  Services"  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Administration  that  are  appropriated  under 
the  beading  Independent  Agencies.  National 
Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration.  Pub- 
lic Law  103-124. 

(F)  Object  Class  21.0  "Travel  and  Transpor- 
tation of  Persons"  expenses  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  that  are  appropriated 
under  the  heading  Department  of  Justice  and 
Related  Agencies.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. Salaries  and  Expenses,  Public  Law 
103-121. 

(G)  Object  Class  21.0  "Travel  and  Transpor- 
tation of  Persons"  and  Object  Class  26.0 
"Supplies  and  Materials"  expenses  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Administration  that  are  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Medical  Care,  Public  Law  103-124. 

(H)  The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

(I)  Object  Class  26.0  "Supplies  and  Mate- 
rials" expenses  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  that  are  appropriated 
under  the  heading  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  *  *  *. 


The  Senate  finds. 

That,  Investigative  reports  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (OIG)  are  protected  by  the  Privacy 
Act,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
the  Inspector  General's  Act; 

That,  Investigative  reports  prepared  by  the 
State  OIG  are  not  publicly  releasable  with- 
out review  and  redaction  of  privacy  pro- 
tected information; 

That,  Congressional  committees  with  le- 
gitimate oversight  responsibilities  have  in 
the  past,  and  may  continue  to  review  OIG  re- 
ports while  maintaining  the  reports  con- 
fidential status; 

That,  the  OIG  recently  has  concluded  a  re- 
port on  whether  the  contents  of  personnel 
files  of  Bush  Administration  political  ap- 
pointees had  been  Improperly  released  to  the 
public  by  the  sUff  of  the  White  House  Liai- 
son Office; 

That,  based  on  this  report,  the  OIG  for- 
warded a  prosecutive  summary  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  outlining  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  Privacy  Act; 

That,  the  Department  of  Justice  declined 
to  prosecute  the  case;  and. 

That,  the  OIG  re-opened  the  Inquiry  to  re- 
interview  key  witnesses  associated  with  the 
search  and  disclosure  of  Bush  personnel  files; 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 

That,  the  Senate  has  not  been  provided 
sufficient  information  to  reach  a  conclusion 
about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
disclosure  of  protected  Bush  Administration 
files; 

The  entire  report  related  annex  documents 
should  be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
Congressional  offices  with  legitimate  over- 
sight interests; 

That  the  confidentiality  of  that  report 
should  be  protected  by  Congress  unless  and 
until  the  OIG  conducts  a  review  and  releases 
the  report  in  accord  with  relevant  statutes; 

That  the  OIG  should  report  in  writing  to 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Republican 
Leader  clarifying  why  such  procedures  were 
not  observed  in  the  release  of  the  OIG  report 
entitled  "Special  Inquiry  into  the  Search 
and  Retrieval  of  William  Clinton's  Passport 
File. 

That  the  Attorney  General  should  report 
In  writing  to  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Republican  Leader  the  basis  for  declining  to 
prosecute  the  case. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1460 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  i)age  89.  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  for  the  auto- 
mation of  fingerprint  identification  services 
under  the  heading  "salaries  and  expenses" 
under  the  heading  "Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation" in  title  I  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  and  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994  (Public  Law  103-121).  $20,000,000 
shall  be  available  (to  remain  available  until 
expended)  to  hire  500  employees  to  carry  out 
the  automation  of  fingerprint  identification 
services  without  regard  to  any  employment 
celling  imposed  by  the  President  or  by  law. 


MCCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1461 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra; 
as  follows: 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 
RESTORATION  ACT 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1462 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.) 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1773)  to  make  improvements  in 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 
SEC.  13.  FINANCING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Coal  Tax.— Section  4121(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  determination  of  amount  of  coal  tax) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Determination  of  Rates  and  Limfta- 
TioN  ON  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a) — 

"(A)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  firom  under- 
ground mines  shall  be  $1.10. 


"(B)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  from  surface 
mines  shall  be  $.55.  and 

"(C)  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be  4.4 
I>ercent. 

•'(2)  Additional  tax  to  fund  black  lung 
beneffts  restoration  act.— In  the  case  of 
sales  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Restoration  Act,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a) — 

"(A)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  from  under- 
ground mines  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
increased  by  6  cents. 

"(B)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  from  surface 
mines  under  paragraph  (I)(B)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  3  cents,  and 

"(C)  the  applicable  percentage  under  para- 
graph (1){C)  shall  be  increased  by  .24  percent- 
age point." 

(b)  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  Transfer  to  fund.— Section  95Cl(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  transfer  of  taxes  to  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Separate  account  for  additional 
tax.— The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sepa- 
rate account  within  the  Black  Lung  Disabil- 
ity Trust  Fund  and  transfer  to  such  account 
from  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  portion  of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  section  4121  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  increase  in  the  tax  under  sec- 
tion 4121(b)(2)." 

(2)  ExPENDrruRES.— Section  9501(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
amounts  in  the  account  established  under 
subsection  (b)(3)  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts,  only  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  which  are  payable  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by.  and  the 
provisions  of.  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Res- 
toration Act  and  to  the  extent  of  any  funds 
in  excess  of  those  benefits,  for  payments  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)." 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  9501(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "this  section"  and  in- 
serting "the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Restora- 
tion Act". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  S.  1773.  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Restoration  Act 
for  the  information  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  amendment  would  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Res- 
toration Act  by  modestly  increasing 
the  black  lung  coal  tax  by  5.5  percent. 
This  translates  into  an  increase  of  $.06 
per  ton  of  coal  for  underground  mines 
and  $.03  per  ton  of  coal  for  surface 
mines  and  an  increase  of  the  percent- 
age tax  for  which  the  coal  was  sold  to 
4.64  percent.  A  separate  account  would 
be  established  within  the  black  lung 
disability  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  that  are  payable  by  reason  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Restoration 
Act. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  current 
black  lung  coal  tax  is  $1.10  per  ton  of 
coal  for  underground  mines  or  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  price  for  which  the  coal  was 
sold,  whichever  is  less — and  $.55  per  ton 
of  coal  for  surface  mines  or  4.4  percent 
of  the  price  for  which  the  coal  was  sold, 
whichever  is  less. 

With  this  amendment,  the  legislation 
will  comply  with  the  pay-go  rules. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1463 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Levin)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759, 
supra;  as  follows: 

In  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  PROVISION. 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AUXILIARY 
FUGHT  SERVICE  STATION. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  directed  to  establish  and 
operate  an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Station 
at  Marquette.  Michigan,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1. 1994.  using  available  funds. 


BOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1464 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  BOND)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  84.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Research 
and  development  ".  $40,000,000.  of  which 
$20,000,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  October  1.  1994:  Provided.  That  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  commercial 
mid-deck  augmentation  module,  in  addition 
to  such  amounts  as  may  be  subsequently  ar>- 
propriated. 


WARNER  (AND  MACK)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1465 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Warner  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mack)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3759.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add 

Sec  .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1994  (Public  Law  103-160;  107  SUt. 
1626)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)(A)  of 
title  10."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)  of 
such  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5584(a)(2)  of  such  title". 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1466 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leahy)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  92.  strike  lines  19  through  22. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1467 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3759,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  98.  line  19.  strike  "$107,300,000", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$97,300,000" 

On  page  74,  line  19  after  the  word 
"amount"  insert  the  following:  for  "Re- 
source Management" 

On  page  75,  line  24  after  the  word 
"amount"  insert  the  following:  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000 

On  page  75.  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "to"  through  the  word 
"SecreUry"  on  page  75,  line  25  (saving  the 
comma) 

On  page  76.  line  1  strike  the  word  "head" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "heading" 


On  page  76.  line  5  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "or' 

On  page  76.  line  6  strike  the  comma  after 
the  word  "fiows". 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1468 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Baucus)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3759. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  strike  all  after  the  word  "avail- 
able" on  line  14  through  the  word  "provided" 
on  line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing: "until  expended:  Provided,  That  such 
assistance  may  be  made  available  when  the 
primary  beneficiary  is  agriculture  or  agri- 
business regardless  of  drainage  size:  Pro- 
vided". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coMMrrrEE  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  boron-neutron  can- 
cer therapy. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. May  3.  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Ofttce 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  atten- 
tion: Paul  Bamett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Bamett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569. 

coMMrrTEE  on  rules  and  administration 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  SRr-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Thursday.  March  10  and 
Thursday.  March  17.  The  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  title  I.  reform  of 
the  Senate,  of  S.  1824.  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1994.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  includes  proposals  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Senators  who  wish  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  have  their  staffs  contact 
Jack  Sousa  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff.  Individuals  and  organizations 
wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  are  requested  to  contact  Mr. 
Sousa.  He  can  be  reached  at  202-224- 
5648. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  armed  services 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
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Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February  10, 
1994,  in  closed  session,  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  the  situation  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10.  to  conduct  a  markup  on  the 
committee  print  of  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Financial  Services  Act  and  the  nomi- 
nations of  Ricki  Tigert  to  be  Chair- 
person and  a  member  of  the  FDIC 
Board  of  Directors,  Andrew  C.  Hove  to 
be  Vice  Chairperson  and  a  member  of 
the  FDIC  Board  of  Directors,  and  Anne 
L.  Hall  to  be  a  member  of  the  FDIC 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation be  authorized  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  nominations  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1994,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  today  at 
10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health  care  for  the  uninsured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  role  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  post-cold  war 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  at  4:30 
p.m.  to  receive  a  closed  briefing  from 
the  administration  on  the  situation  in 
Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  on  S.  1357,  the  Little  Tra- 


verse Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians  and 
the  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indi- 
ans Act,  and  S.  1066,  to  restore  Federal 
services  to  the  Pokagon  Band  of  Pota- 
watomi  Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICLARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  February  10.  1994,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  "review  of  the  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
provisions  regarding  the  Government 
Printing  Office  contained  in  title  XIV 
of  H.R.  3400.  title  XIV  of  the  National 
Performance  Review,  and  S.  1824,  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  would  like  to  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  hold  a  markup  on  the 
nomination  of  R.  John  Vogel  to  be 
Under  Secretary  for  Benefits  at  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  The 
markup  will  be  held  in  the  reception 
room  after  the  first  rollcall  vote  after 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH. 
CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY  AND  GENERAL  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Conservation,  Forestry  and 
general  legislation  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994.  at  2:30 
p.m.,  in  SRr-485,  to  review  activities  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY.  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources'  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism  be  authorized  to  meet 
for  a  joint  hearing  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  on 
the  administration's  proposal  for  Head 
Start  reform,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  February  10,  1994.  at  9:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and 
Forests  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
2  p.m.,  February  10,  1994,  to  receive  tes- 
timony of  the  following  bills:  H.R.  2947, 
to  amend  the  Commemorative  Works 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  S.  1552,  to 
extend  for  an  additional  2  years  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish  a 
memorial;  S.  1612,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Women  in  Military  Serv- 
ice for  America  Foundation  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia area;  and  S.  1790,  the  National 
Peace  Garden  Reauthorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFUND.  RECYCLING  AND 
SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Superfund,  Recycling  and  Solid 
Waste  Management,  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  10, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  the  administration's  Superfund 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MACEDONIA 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  United  States  finally  took 
the  step  of  recognizing  the  independent 
statehood  of  Macedonia,  and  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  establishing 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country,  formerly  a  Yugoslav  Republic. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  have  long  advocated  recogni- 
tion. From  the  beginning,  it  deserved 
recognition.  It  did  not  seek  the  break- 
up of  Yugoslavia,  nor  did  it  participate 
or  encourage  the  use  of  force  to  keep  it 
together.  It  met  the  criteria  for  rec- 
ognition originally  formulated  by  the 
European  Community.  It  remains  a 
crucial  player  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  war  in  the  Balkans  and  in  fostering 
a  return  of  peace,  stability  and  co- 
operation to  this  troubled  region  in  the 
future. 

Recognition  is  not  an  end,  but  a  be- 
ginning. Greece  needs  to  recognize  its 
neighbor  to  the  north  as  well,  and  be 
willing  to  resume  a  genuine  dialog  in 
which  its  concerns  can,  in  fact,  be  ad- 
dressed. Macedonia  must,  in  turn, 
stand  ready  to  participate  in  such  a  di- 
alog, and  I  note  the  Macedonian  Presi- 
dent Kiro  Gligorov  stated  yesterday 
that  his  country  is  prepared  to  resume 
immediately  the  talks  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  international  community  should 
also  continue  the  process  of  integrat- 
ing Macedonia  into  European  and 
world  affairs,  including  by  granting 
that  country  full  membership  in  the 
CSCE  as  soon  as  possible.  Macedonia 
must,  in  turn,  remain  committed  to  re- 
specting the  human  rights  of  all  its 
citizens,  including  those  belonging  to 
ethnic  minorities,  and  to  building 
democratic  institutions,  encouraging 
social  tolerance,  and  implementing 
economic  reforms,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  other  CSCE  documents. 

While  we  remain  a  long  way  from  a 
peaceful,  prosperous  southeast  Europe, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  yesterday's 
recognition  of  Macedonia  by  the  United 
States  is  one  small  step  toward  that 
goal,  and  that  our  country,  with  its 
tremendous  capabilities,  will  become 
more  actively  involved  in  the  region. 
Again,  let  me  welcome  this  develop- 
ment, and  express  my  hope  for  a  strong 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Macedonia  and  the  United 
States  of  America.* 
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THE  TECHNOLOGY-RELATED  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1994 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Technology-Related  Assist- 
ance for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1988,  or  the  Tech  Act. 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  and 
builds  on  a  visionary  program  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  enacted  in  1988 
with  strong  bipartisan  support.  As  the 
author  of  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  believed  that  this  legis- 
lation was  important  to  advancing  our 
Nation's  disability  policy.  Working 
with  Senator  Harkin  in  the  Senate,  we 
crafted  a  bipartisan  bill  that  unani- 
mously passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

At  the  core  of  the  act  is  a  competi- 
tive grant  program  which  provides  seed 
money  to  States  to  set  up  programs  to 
assist  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
acquiring  assistive  technology  devices 
and  services.  The  availability  of 
assistive  technology  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities leads  to  greater  mobility  and 
independence  in  daily  living.  It  helps 
make  life's  tasks  easier.  In  essence,  it 
means  more  freedom  and  greater  con- 
trol over  one's  own  life. 

This  legislation  will  reauthorize  the 
competitive  grant  program  for  another 
5  years,  keeping  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal act.  especially  with  respect  to 
State  flexibility.  It  recognizes  the  ad- 
vances that  many  States  have  made  in 
the  first  5  years  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, it  also  acknowledges  there  is  still 
more  to  do,  with  a  strong  need  to  sup- 
port ongoing  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy   activities.    I    am    pleased    that 


States  will  retain  discretion  over  how 
their  projects  are  run,  wild  supporting 
fundamental  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy. 

Many  States,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  Vermont,  are  well  on  their  way  to 
consumer  responsive  comprehensive 
systems  change  through  innovative 
projects.  The  Vermont  Assistive  Tech- 
nology Project  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  expanding  access  to 
assistive  technology  in  Vermont.  It  is 
using  interactive  TV  to  bring  assistive 
technology  demonstrations  from  the 
Medical  Center  Hospital  of  Vermont  in 
Burlington  to  the  remote  Northeast 
Kingdom.  It  has  used  grant  money  to 
establish  alternative  funding  mecha- 
nisms including  a  loan  fund,  and  a 
statewide  recycling  program  for  find- 
ing, repairing,  and  distributing  used 
assistive  technology  devices.  It  has  fos- 
tered strong  consumer  advocacy 
through  the  use  of  regional  consultants 
throughout  the  State.  Furthermore, 
the  project  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  individuals  with  disabilities 
eliminate  barriers  to  funding.  In  my 
mind,  this  success  is  directly  related  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  program. 

Assistive  technology  has  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans  with  disabilities.  It  has 
helped  them  to  lead  fuller  and  more 
productive  lives,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  This  is  a  program  that  has  shown 
results  and  should  be  reauthorized. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  commend  Senators  Harkin  and 
DURENBERGER.  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Disability  Policy 
Subcommittee,  for  their  work  in 
crafting  a  truly  bipartisan  bill,  and  for 
working  out  an  earnest  compromise 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
think  we  have  a  strong  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, one  which  enhances  the  concept 
of  a  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance to  individuals  with  disabilities 
I  saw  when  I  introduced  the  original 
act  in  the  House  in  1988.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 


SAMUEL  TENENBAUM:  HONORS 
FOR  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  REN- 
AISSANCE MAN 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  per- 
mit me  to  take  a  brief  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  salute  Samuel 
Tenenbaum  on  his  selection  as  a  1994 
recipient  of  South  Carolina's  pres- 
tigious Vemer  Award/Governor's 
Award.  These  honors  are  bestowed  an- 
nually by  the  South  Carolina  Arts 
Commission  to  recognize  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  arts.  Another  win- 
ner this  year  is  the  Spoleto  Festival 
U.S.A..  Charleston's  annual  inter- 
national arts  exjxjsition. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  patron  of  the  arts. 
Sam  Tenenbaum  is  about  as  close  as 
you  get  in  South  Carolina  to  a  Medici 
prince — a  modem-day  Renaissance  man 
who  has  done  well  in  the  world  of  busi- 


ness, and  done  good  in  the  world  of  the 
arts.  Sam  is  vice  president  of  Chatham 
Steel  in  Columbia,  and  is  active  in  a 
score  of  community  service  organiza- 
tions across  the  State.  He  served  on 
former  Governor  Dick  Riley's  arts  task 
force  and  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Arts  Commission.  For  years, 
he  has  been  a  fund-raising  wizard  and 
board  member  for  a  number  of  arts 
groups,  including  the  Columbia  City 
Ballet  and  the  Cultural  Council  of 
Richland  and  Lexington  Counties.  Sam 
has  been  extremely  generous  with  both 
his  time  and  his  money  in  the  cause  of 
enriching  South  Carolina's  cultural  en- 
dowment. 

Mr.  President,  Sam  Tenenbaum  is 
among  the  best  and  brightest  in  South 
Carolina.  And  he  has  been  a  terrific 
friend  to  me.* 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  KELLY- 
SPRINGFIELD 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Kelly-Springfield  Corp.. 
headquartered  in  Cumberland.  MD.  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary,  and  I 
want  to  join  in  congratulating  Kelly- 
Springfield  and  its  fine  employees  on 
this  important  milestone.  Since  its 
founding,  the  company  and  its  employ- 
ees have  succeeded  in  making  Kelly- 
Springfield  a  business  known  through- 
out the  world  for  its  quality  products. 
Established  in  1894,  Kelly-Springfield 
is  one  of  the  oldest  tire  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  world.  Its  first  prod- 
uct was  a  solid  rubber  tire  which  si- 
lenced the  clatter  of  carriage  and 
buggy  wheels. 

In  1917  the  company  decided  to  con- 
solidate its  production  in  one  plant. 
The  Allegany  County  town  of  Cum- 
berland was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
new  facility;  however,  the  first  tire  in 
the  new  Maryland  plant  was  not  pro- 
duced until  1921  due  to  the  advent  of 
World  War  I  and  delays  in  construction 
of  the  plant. 

During  World  War  II.  tire  production 
was  curtailed  in  order  to  back  the  war 
effort.  The  Cumberland  plant  converted 
to  the  manufacture  of  50-caliber  small 
arms  ammunition  and  other  explosives. 
Kelly  went  back  to  producing  tires  in 
1942,  and  due  to  increased  demand  for 
its  products  Kelly  built  three  more 
plants  during  the  1960's,  one  in  Tyler. 
TX,  another  in  Freeport,  IL  and  an- 
other plant  in  Fayetteville,  NC. 

Although  the  Kelly-Springfield  plant 
in  Cumberland  is  no  longer  in  oper- 
ation, we  in  Maryland  are  fortunate  to 
be  the  site  of  the  company's  worldwide 
corporate  headquarters. 

Kelly-Springfield  brand  tires  are  sold 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
A  leading  supplier  of  custom  brand 
tires,  the  firm  lists  among  its  cus- 
tomers leaders  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
try as  well  as  automotive  and  farm 
equipment  supply  companies,  discount 
chain  and  department  stores,  and  mail- 
order companies. 
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Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  efforts  of 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  its  em- 
ployees and  the  community.  They  have 
worked  together  to  make  the  company 
one  of  Cumberland's  and  our  State's 
most  important  economic  assets  and 
have,  through  their  imagination,  hard 
work,  and  diligence  earned  this  com- 
pany its  superb  reputation.  Each  of 
them  deserves  our  praise  and  our 
thanks.* 


ELENA  DL\Z-VERSON  AMOS: 
CUBAN  PATRIOT 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  Elena 
Diaz-Verson  Amos  is  a  grand  woman, 
well  known  to  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  know  her  personally  as  a 
friend.  We  also  know  her  as  a  passion- 
ate champion  of  restoring  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  her  native  Cuba. 
Elena  yields  to  no  one  in  her  dedica- 
tion to  liberating  her  homeland  from 
the  cancer  of  Castroism  and  com- 
munism. She  has  devoted  her  life  to 
this  goal,  giving  generously  of  her 
wealth,  her  time  and  her  energy. 

A  year  ago,  it  was  Elena  Amos  who 
donated  money  to  buy  the  Cesna  jet 
that  pilot  Orestes  Lorenzo  Perez  used 
to  fly  into  Cuba  for  the  daring  rescue 
of  his  wife  and  sons.  Perez  landed  on  a 
remote  highway  where  his  family  was 
waiting,  then  eluded  Cuban  air  defenses 
to  fly  them  to  freedom. 

Today,  in  the  latest  chapter  of  Elena 
Amos's  crusade  for  a  free  Cuba,  she  has 
given  sanctuary  to  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  Fidel  Castro.  The 
daughter,  Alina  Fernandez  Revuelta, 
recently  escaped  in  disguise  from  Cuba. 
The  granddaughter,  Alina  Maria,  was 
later  given  permission  to  join  her 
mother  in  the  United  States.  The  two 
of  them  are  now  living  with  Elena 
Amos  in  Columbus,  GA. 

Mr.  President,  Elena  Diaz-Verson  is  a 
Cuban  patriot  and  a  remarkable 
woman.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  profile  of  Elena  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  January  31 
edition.  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

The  profile  follows: 
The  Benefactress:  Hek  Heart  Belongs  to 
Cuba 
(By  Gigi  Anders) 

What  Is  Elena  Diaz-Verson  Amos— a  fabu- 
lously wealthy  67-year-old  Cuban  American 
lady  who  favors  designs  by  Chanel — doing  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  a  town  so  provincial  that  you 
can't  even  get  a  good  cup  of  espresso? 

Don't  be  misled:  Amos,  who  is  playing  host 
to  Fidel  Castro's  estranged  daughter  and 
granddaughter,  has  two  other  homes.  One  is 
on  Capitol  Hill,  where  she  can  be  close  to 
any  legislative  action  affecting  her  beloved 
Cuba,  and  another  is  in  Florida,  the  epi- 
center of  the  tumultuous  Cuban  exile  com- 
munity. And  getting  around  is  no  problem 
for  Amos:  her  private  plane  is  hangared  at 
the  Columbus  airport.  She  stays  in  Columbus 
because  that's  where  her  late  husband  built 
his  health  insurance  business.  AFLA  (Amer- 
ican Family  Life  Assurance  Co.).  the  source 
of  the  wealth  that  she  has  put  to  work  as  one 


of  the  leading  warriors  against  Castro's 
Cuba.  Her  son.  41.  now  runs  the  business,  and 
her  daughter.  39,  lives  nearby. 

But  Amos's  heart  remains  in  Cuba,  a  place 
she  left  precisely  50  years  ago.  She  attributes 
her  dogged  devotion  to  the  cause  to  her  fa- 
ther. Salvador  Diaz-Verson.  a  Miramar  jour- 
nalist and  early  critic  of  communism.  He 
didn't  want  his  only  child  to  be  •'brain-am- 
putated by  the  propaganda"  of  the  Cuban 
school  system,  and  sent  her  off  to  college  In 
America  in  1944.  Two  years  later  she  was 
married  to  John  Amos. 

"My  father  raised  me  to  be  a  fighter."  she 
says,  posed  in  a  regal  armchair  in  her  pale 
mauve  library.  She  is  elegant  and  petite,  a 
size  4  maybe.  With  her  taut  skin,  high  cheek- 
bones and  perfectly  painted  face,  she  looks 
startlingly  pretty.  Her  fingernails  are  paint- 
ed coral,  but  her  fingers  are  bent  and  gnarled 
with  advanced  arthritis.  Tonight  she's  wear- 
ing a  silk  emerald  green-and-purple  blouse 
with  matching  green  slacks,  gold  Chanel 
belt,  tasteful  gold  jewelry  and  black  suede 
pumps. 

"My  parents  stressed  the  dignity  of  human 
rights."  she  continues.  "My  paternal  grand- 
mother wrote  poetry  and  always  said  that 
freedom  is  not  easy  to  achieve.  She  taught 
me  values." 

But  it  was  only  recently  that  Amos  dedi- 
cated herself  full  time  to  Cuban  issues.  Why 
is  she  so  exceptionally  generous? 

"I  am  doing  this  out  of  love  for  my  Cuban 
homeland.  The  whole  situation  of  the  Cuban 
people  is  a  disgrace.  I'm  ashamed  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  human  consequences  of  his 
regime.  Cuba  is  like  a  cancer,  it  destroys. 
And  you  have  to  be  healthy  to  fight  this  dis- 
ease. What  Fidel  Castro  has  done  is  not  a 
crime,  but  a  premeditated  crime,  fueled  by 
cynicism  and  hatred." 

But  she's  housing  the  "criminal's"  child 
and  grandchild.  Isn't  she  at  all  ambivalent 
about  her  guests? 

"No,  not  at  all.  For  me.  they  are  his  vic- 
tims, not  his  family.  Alina  is  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fidel.  She  rejected  him  as  her  father, 
and  that  act  takes  a  lot  of  valor.  She's  so 
vulnerable  now.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  sadder 
face?  And  I  love  to  watch  this  girl  Alina 
Maria,  because  in  her  I  can  see  that  goodness 
exists.  She  didn't  get  corrupted,  yet  she's 
streetwise.  *  *  * 

"You  know,  I've  always  had  the  feeling 
that  nothing  gold  can  stay.  What  lasts  is 
one's  education,  music  and  art.  spiritually 
and  what's  inside  the  heart.  What's  truly  fas- 
cinating is  to  help  others  in  need,  to  be  of 
use.  That's  what  happiness  is  to  me." 

As  for  the  apartment,  it  was  built  on  top  of 
AFLAC's  employee  parking  lot  in  the  late 
■80s,  when  John  Amos  became  ill  and  needed 
to  be  closer  to  the  office.  He  spent  two 
Christmases  in  his  opulent  new  home  before 
bis  death  in  1990. 

It's  some  home.  The  grand  and  fragrant 
foyer  has  spotless  skylights,  twinkling  chan- 
deliers and  softly  whirring  ceiling  fans. 
There  are  chirping  finches  nesting  inside  a 
gilded  aviary  set  atop  a  faux  terra  cotta  ped- 
estal embossed  with  cherubim.  There  are  a 
caged  trio  of  squawking  parrots,  a  pair  of  ca- 
naries, some  birds  of  paradise.  Only  the 
stuffed  partridge  squatting  nearby  is 
uncooped.  Past  the  delicate  fernery,  the  bes- 
tial topiaries,  past  the  mulberry  ficus  and 
potted  cactuses,  past  marvelous  arrange- 
ments of  begonias  and  tulips  and  floribunda. 
are  glass  cases  full  of  antique  Japanese  dolls 
and  free-standing  human-size  sculpted  war- 
rior figures  and  Afro-Caribbean  artwork  on 
every  wall. 

Teresita.  Amos's  daughter,  bounces  in  with 
Tiffany,  her  miniature  toy  Yorkie.  Suddenly 
the  air  smells  all  perfumy. 


"It's  360  degrees,"  "  she  explains,  adjusting 
the  namingo-pink  plastic  barrette  on  Tif- 
fany's head.  "The  Perry  Ellis  scent." 

"It's  nice,  isn't  it?"  Amos  remarks. 

"Yeah."  Teresita  replies.  "Tiffany  really 
wears  it  well." 

"You  have  to  think  responsibly  about  what 
may  await  you  in  this  life,"  Amos  says, 
stroking  Tiffany.  "When  I  first  got  married, 
we  had  nothing.  But  it's  gone  well  for  us, 
thank  God.  So  to  be  able  to  help  others  with 
what  I  have  is  natural.  That's  why  it's  such 
an  honor,  such  a  pleasure  to  have  Alina  and 
Alina  Maria  stay  here,  for  as  long  as  they 
want  to.  Others  have  always  given  me  a  help- 
ing hand  when  I  needed  it.  And  I'm  glad  to  be 
able  to  reciprocate.  That's  what  I  get  out  of 
it."» 


EVERGLADES  NATIONAL       PARK 

PROTECTION  AND      EXPANSION 

ACT    OF     1989  AMENDMENTS    OF 
1994 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  363,  H.R.  3617,  relating  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park;  that  the  bill 
be  deemed  read  a  third  time,  passed; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  and  that  any  state- 
ments relative  to  the  passage  of  this 
item  appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3617)  was  deemed 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  SENATE 
EMPLOYEE'S  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  on  authorization  of  Senate  testi- 
mony and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration;  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted;  that  the  preamble  be  agreed 
to;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  be  placed 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  181)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  181 

Whereas,  in  the  case  United  States  v. 
Eduardo  Lopez  Ballori.  Cr.  No.  91-380(GG), 
which  was  tried  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1992, 
the  United  States  obtained  the  trial  testi- 
mony of  Claudia  Breggia,  a  Senate  employee; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 


Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  §130b(e)(l). 
the  Senate,  authorization  of  testimony  is  re- 
quired in  order  for  witness  travel  expenses  to 
be  reimbursable:  Now  therefore  be  it  Re- 
solved. That  the  testimony  of  Claudia 
Breggia  in  United  States  v.  Eduardo  Lopes 
Ballori.  Cr.  No.  91-380(GG)  is  deemed  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Eduardo 
Lopez  Ballori,  Cr.  No.  91-380(GG),  which 
was  tried  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
1992.  the  United  States  obtained  the 
trial  testimony  of  Claudia  Breggia,  a 
Senate  employee,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  official  records.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  reimbursement  of  Ms.  Breggia's  ex- 
penses related  to  her  provision  of  testi- 
mony as  a  government  witness. 

Under  Senate  rule  XI  and  Senate 
practice,  no  evidence  under  the  control 
of  the  Senate  can  be  taken  by  judicial 
process  without  the  Senate's  permis- 
sion. Accordingly,  when  documents  or 
the  testimony  of  Senate  employees  in 
relation  to  official  responsibilities  are 
required  for  use  in  judicial  proceedings. 
Senate  authorization  must  be  obtained. 
This  authorization  is  provided  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Senate  resolution  when 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  When  testi- 
mony or  production  of  records  is  re- 
quired during  periods  of  recesses  or  ad- 
journments, authorization  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Joint  Leadership  Group 
acting  under  Senate  Resolution  490  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

The  requirement  of  authorization 
provides  the  Senate  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  review  by  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  concerned  Members 
and  committees,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
determine  whether  any  privileges  of 
the  Senate  should  be  asserted  in  regard 
to  a  subpoena  or  other  demand  for  Sen- 
ate information.  The  Senate  loses  that 
opportunity  when  authorization  is  not 
sought. 

Another  consequence  of  not  obtain- 
ing authorization  is  that  expenses  re- 
lated to  appearing  as  a  witness  are  not 
eligible  for  reimbursement  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  2  U.S.C.  §130b(e)(l),  a  con- 
gressional employee  who  provides  tes- 
timony in  an  official  capacity,  and 
whose  testimony  is  "authorized  *  *  * 
by  the  House  of  the  Congress  disburs- 
ing his  pay,"  may  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  promul- 
gated regulations  governing  the  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses.  If  testimony  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Senate,  however, 
witness  expenses  may  not  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Senate. 

Last  year,  a  Senate  employee,  who 
obtained  authorization  to  testify  at 
trial  in  one  case,  inadvertently  did  not 
obtain  authorization  to  provide  similar 
testimony   in  a  second   trial.   Accord- 
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ingly,  without  the  resolution  that  is 
now  proposed,  the  employee  could  not 
be  paid  by  the  Senate  for  unreimbursed 
witness  expenses  related  to  her  testi- 
mony at  the  second  trial.  Given  the 
similarity  of  the  employee's  testimony 
at  both  trials,  authorization  would 
readily  have  been  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond trial.  For  this  reason  and  because 
the  failure  to  obtain  authorization  was 
inadvertent,  the  proposed  resolution 
would  authorize  the  employee's  testi- 
mony retroactively,  and  authorize  pay- 
ment for  unreimbursed  expenses. 

For  the  future,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  need  for  advance  au- 
thorization for  testimony  or  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  to 
avoid  adverse  consequences  for  Senate 
employees  who  incur  expenses  when 
they  are  summoned  to  testify  or 
produce  documents  about  official  mat- 
ters. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  206,  the 
adjournment  resolution,  just  received 
from  the  House;  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  agreed  to  and  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  206)  was  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—NOMINATION OF  STROBE 
TALBOTT,  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  if  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  im- 
mediately following  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  the  Senate  proceed  to  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Strobe  Talbott,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State;  that  there  be  4 
hours  for  debate  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  their  designees;  20  minutes  for 
debate  under  the  control  of  Senator 
McCain;  20  minutes  for  debate  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Spectter;  that 
immediately  following  the  conclusion 
or  yielding  back  of  time,  the  Senate 
vote,  without  any  intervening  action, 
on  the  nomination;  that  if  confirmed, 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action;  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  nomination. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 
11,  1994 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  3  p.m..  Friday.  February 
11;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date 
and  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  11.  1994.  AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:35  p.m..  recessed  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1994,  at  3  p.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  10,  1994: 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  AND  PRESIDEKT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  COMMISSION.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 2  OF  AN  ACT  OF  CONGRESS.  APPROVED  JUNE  1»79  121 
STAT.  J7)  133  use  642); 

To  be  a  member  and  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission 

BRIG.    GEN     EUGENE    S     WITHERSPOON.   2SI>-fi}-3736.    U.S. 
ARMY. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

RICHARD  THOMAS  MOORE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

WILLIAM  W  GINSBERG.  OF  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SIST A.VT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

SANDRA  LOUISE  VOCELGESANC.  OF  OHIO,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CL.ASS  OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NEPAL 
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DAVID  NATHAN  MERRILL,  OF  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEOPLES  REPUBLIC  OF  BAN- 
GLADESH. 

WESLEY  WILLIAM  ECAN.  JR..  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  HASHEMITE  KINGDOM 
OF  JORDAN 

ROBERT  H  PELLETREAU.  JR..  OF  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE. 

ESTHER  PETERSON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  THE  FORTY-EIGHT  SESSION  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

AUCB  MARIE  DEAR.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  US.  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR  A  TERM 
OF  5  YEARS 

EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

JAMES  H  SCHEUER.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

JILL  B.  BUCKLEY.  OF  WASHINGTON.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

THOMAS  A  DINE.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

MARY  ELLEN  WITHROW.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  TREASURER 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FREDERICK  GILBERT  SLABACH.  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

KBRMIT  L  HALL.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP 
THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD. 

JOHN  R.  TUNHEIM.  OF  MINNESOTA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

WILLIAM  L  JOYCE.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

ANNA  K.  NELSON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW 
BOARD. 

HENRY  F.  GRAFF.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD. 

POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION 

EDWARD  JAY  GLEIMAN.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  16.  1998 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

NANCY  GERTNER.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

THOMAS  I.  VANASKIE.  OF  PENNSYLVANLV.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC 
LAW  101-650.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1.  1990. 

TUCKER  L  MELANCON.  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA. 


MICHAEL  A.  PONSOR.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

LESLEY  BROOKS  WELLS.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JinXJE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO. 

MARJORIE  O.  RENDELL.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

MICHAEL  DAVID  SKINNER.  OP  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  *  YEARS 

JAMES  J.  MOLINARI.  OF  CALIFORNU.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

JOE  RUSSELL  MULLINS.  OF  KENTUCKY.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  1  YEARS. 

JOHN  PATRICK  MCCAFFREY.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

PHYLLIS  JEANETTE  HENRY.  OF  IOWA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

CHARLES  M.  ADKINS.  OP  WEST  VIRODJU.  TO  BE  US 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

DON  CARLOS  NICKERSON.  OF  IOWA.  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

STEPHEN  JOHN  RAPP.  OF  IOWA.  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  IOWA  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  4  YEARS. 

G.  RONALD  DASHIELL.  OF  WA8HIN0T0N.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

NANCY  J.  MCGILLIVRAy-SHAFFER,  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. TO  BE  US.  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS FOR  THE  TERM  OP  4  YEARS. 

DONALD  R.  MORELAND.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  US  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

BRIAN  C.  BERG.  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

FLOYD  A.  KIMBROUGH.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  LOGSDON.  OF  KENTUCKY.  TO  BE 
U.S.  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

JAMES  MARION  HUGHES.  JR.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE 
U.S.  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

JOHN  STEVEN  SANCHEZ.  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE 
TERM  OP  4  YEARS. 

JAMES  V.  SERIO.  JR..  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

WESLEY  JOE  WOOD.  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO  BE  US.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

STEPHEN  SIMPSON  GREGG.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

CONRAD  S.  PATILLO.  OF  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

HUGH  DINSMORE  BLACK.  JR..  OF  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  US. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

ROBERT  DALE  ECOFFEY.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

ROSA  MARIA  MELENDEZ.  OP  WASHINGTON.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  IXARS 

ROBERT  JAMES  MOORE.  OF  ALABAMA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 


JAMES  ROBERT  OAKES.  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

CLEVELAND  VAUGHN.  OF  NEBRASKA.  TO  BE  US  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEBRASKA  FOR  THE  TERM 
OP  4  YEARS. 

RICHARD  RAND  ROCK  U.  OF  KANSAS.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  KANSAS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF 
4  YEARS. 

REBECCA  ALINE  BETTS.  OF  WEST  VIRGINU.  TO  BE  U.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINU FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  BUNDY.  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  U.S.  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  4  YEARS. 

LARRY  HERBERT  COLLETON.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  US 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

HARRY  DONIVAL  DDCON.  JR..  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

DAVID  LEE  LILLEHAUG.  OF  MINNESOTA.  TO  BE  U.S.  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MINNESOTA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

DANIEL  J.  HORGAN.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  US.  MARSHAL 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

PATRICK  J.  WILKERSON.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

JAMES  LAMAR  WIGGINS.  OF  OEOROU.  TO  BE  US.  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF  GEORGIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

PAUL  MICHAEL  GAONON.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

MARK  TIMOTHY  CALLOWAY.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO 
BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS.  JR..  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

WILLLAM  STEPHEN  STRIZICH.  OF  MONTANA.  TO  BE  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MONTANA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

TERRENCE  EDWARD  DELANEY.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  US. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

JANICE  MCKENZIE  COLE.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

JAMES  HOWARD  BENHAM.  OF  IDAHO.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  IDAHO  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4 
YEARS. 

MICHAEL  HAYES  DETTMER.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  U.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

STEPHEN  LAWRENCE  HILL.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

ALAN  D.  LEWIS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  U.S.  MAR- 
SHAL FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS. 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT 
JOHN  MCANNENY.  AND  ENDING  HAROLD  EDWARD 
ZAPPIA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  2S.  1994 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  VICTOR  B. 
OLASON.  AND  ENDING  EMI  LYNN  YAMAUCHI.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY 
26.  1994 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  SUZANNE 
K.  HALE.  AND  ENDING  LYLE  J.  SEBRANEK.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY 
26.  1994. 
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NELLE  HORLANDER:  HONORED 
FOR  SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMU- 
NICATIONS WORKERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1994 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
paying  well-deserved  tribute  to  Nelle  Pitcock 
Horlander  who  is  retiring  from  her  position  as 
Kentucky  representative  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  [CWA],  AFL-CIO. 

When  one  looks  over  the  life  and  career  of 
Nelle  Horlander,  one  cannot  help  but  t>e  im- 
pressed by  her  many  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Nelle  was  born  in  Dry  Fork.  KY,  and  at- 
tended a  one-room  schoolhouse.  Nelle  even- 
tually moved  to  Louisville,  and  completed  her 
studies  at  the  University  of  Louisville  in  1948. 
Her  entire  life  from  that  point  on  has  been 
dedicated  to  service  to  her  fellow  man  and 
woman. 

Nelle's  first  job  was  at  Walgreen  Drugs  and 
from  there  she  moved  to  Southern  Bell.  It  was 
at  this  point  in  her  life  that  she  began  to  serve 
her  coworkers  by  becoming  active  in  the  Com- 
munication Workers  Union  [CWA].  In  1969, 
Nelle  found  her  true  calling  in  lite,  and  went  to 
work  full  time  for  the  CWA.  She  has  devoted 
her  talents  to  the  CWA  Union  for  the  past  44 
years,  20  of  which  have  been  spent  at  the 
helm  of  the  Kentucky  CWA. 

Her  achievements  in  her  CWA  career  in- 
clude: Union  steward,  secretary-treasurer  and 
president  of  Local  10310;  committee  member- 
ships in  the  legislative-political  committee  and 
education  committees;  Retirees  Club  liaison; 
and  member  of  the  CWA's  organizing  commit- 
tee, building  committee,  bylaws  committee, 
and  community  services  committee.  But  even 
more,  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  very  capa- 
ble woman  who  also  gave  of  herself  to  her 
community. 

Nelle  has  also  been  active  in  the  community 
serving  on  the  Metro  United  Way,  the  Goals 
for  Greater  Louisville  Organization,  the  Ken- 
tucky Health  Care  Coalition,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Housing  Coalition.  She  has  also  served 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Jefferson  County  and 
the  Kentucky  party  in  numerous  ways  over  the 
years. 

In  1975,  Nelle  received  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  Citizenship  Award.  In  1977, 
she  was  awarded  the  Brotherhood  Award  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Kentuckiana  Chapter.  Nelle  said  in  her 
acceptance  speech:  "In  the  spirit  of  Sister- 
hood, I  proudly  accept  the  Brotherhood 
Award."  and,  so,  from  that  time  on,  the  award 
has  been  known  as  the  Brotherhood-Sister- 
hood Award. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  knowing  and  working 
with  Nelle  in  our  community.  I  join  her  cowork- 


ers, her  friends,  and  her  family,  husband,  Har- 
old Horlander,  children.  Shelly  and  Jeffrey, 
and  grandchildren,  Anson,  Austin,  and  Ashley, 
in  wishing  her  all  the  best  in  her  retirement 
and  continued  good  fortune  in  the  future. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10, 1994 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1994,  H.R.  3838,  an  omni- 
bus reauthorization  bill  of  the  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development.  This  bill  in- 
cludes the  regular  reauthorizations  required  for 
the  public  and  Indian  housing  programs,  the 
assisted  housing  programs,  the  FHA  insur- 
ance programs,  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program,  the  HOME  Investment 
Partnerships  Program,  the  preservation  pro- 
gram, the  supportive  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  persons 
with  AIDS,  and  regulatory  programs.  It  in- 
cludes authorizations  for  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  for  the  programs  for  the 
homeless  under  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Act. 
Further,  it  contains  a  number  of  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  that  are  intended  to  make 
programs  more  efficient  and  effective  in  serv- 
ing the  housing  and  community  development 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  approximately 
S29.6  billion  and  S30.4  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996,  respectively.  The  funding  lev- 
els in  the  bill  represent  an  approximate  3  per- 
cent increase  above  the  levels  authorized  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Some  lev- 
els, however,  have  been  inflated  by  3  percent 
above  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  or  in  some  cases  have  been  increased 
beyond  either  the  authorized  or  appropriated 
levels. 

The  bill  contains  an  initiative  to  address  a 
significant  crisis  in  affordable  housing  in  the 
United  States.  This  provision  revises  the 
Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act  which 
would  provide  assistance  to  homeowners  fac- 
ing foreclosure.  It  is  intended  to  provide  emer- 
gency mortgage  assistance  to  protect  families 
from  losing  their  homes. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  merger  and  rewrite 
of  the  section  8  certificate  and  voucher  pro- 
grams. The  merger  will  mean  better  protection 
for  low-income  families  and  relief  from  admin- 
istrative burdens  for  housing  authorities. 

I  also  have  provided  several  rural  housing 
initiatives,  in  addition  to  technical  and  clarify- 
ing changes,  including  a  streamlined  refinanc- 
ing authority  for  rental  housing,  operating  as- 


sistance in  lieu  of  rental  assistance  for  migrant 
farmworker  housing,  a  delegated  processing 
program  for  single  family  housing  in  under- 
served  areas,  and  a  technical  assistance  and 
capacity  building  program  for  Native  American 
and  Native  Alaskan  tribes  and  members  of 
tribes  so  that  they  can  apply  for  and  obtain 
Federal  rural  housing  assistance. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1994  includes  many  of  the  initiatives 
and  technical  changes  that  were  a  part  of  the 
administration's  1993  legislative  package, 
most  notably  reform  of  the  multifamily  property 
disposition  program;  the  Community  Partner- 
ships Against  Crime  or  COMPAC  Program;  a 
new  economic  grant  program  as  part  of  the 
section  108  loan  guarantee  program;  and  pro- 
visions which  will  foster  mixed  income  public 
housing  communities. 

The  Multifamily  Housing  Property  Disposi- 
tion Reform  Act  in  title  IV  incorporates,  but  re- 
structures, many  of  the  reforms  proposed  by 
HUD.  These  reforms  will  simplify  this  program 
as  well  as  preserve  all  the  units  for  low-In- 
come residents,  and  accelerate  the  property 
disposition  process.  This  provision  provides  a 
balanced  approach  to  address  one  of  HUD's 
major  weaknesses,  the  property  disposition 
program. 

I  intend  that  this  legislation,  once  more,  fo- 
cuses our  attention  to  our  most  vulnerable  citi- 
zens in  our  Nation's  communities  and  to  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  Nation's  citizens.  This  legislation 
will  help  HUD  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  their  growing  efforts  to  reverse 
Federal  policy  and  prionties  that  produced  little 
or  no  sustained  domestic  strategy  or  invest- 
ment in  affordable  housing  or  rebuilding  our 
cities  and  towns.  More  than  a  million  low-in- 
come Americans  are  on  waiting  lists  for  public 
housing,  more  than  800,000  await  section  8 
assistance,  the  homeless  population  is  bur- 
geoning, and  the  infrastructure  of  our  Nation's 
communities  is  crumbling,  and  the  prospects 
for  increased  or  even  level  funding  are  quite 
bleak. 

I  have  attached  the  following  supplementary 
materials  for  the  record:  a  short  summary,  a 
section  by  section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a 
funding  cliart. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  support  and  co- 
sponsor  this  important  bill. 

Short  Summary  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1994 

Funding  Levels:  The  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1994  authorizes  a 
total  of  approximately  J29.6  billion  and  $30.4 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  respec- 
tively. These  programs  are  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  The  funding  levels  in  the 
bill  represent  an  approximate  3%  increase 
above  the  levels  authorized  for  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1994.  Some  levels,  how- 
ever, have  been  inflated  by  3%  above  the 
amount  appropriated  in  FY  1994.  or  in  some 
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cases,  have  been  increased  beyond  either  the 
authorized  or  appropriated  levels.  Of  the 
$29.4  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
the  bill  authorizes  approximately  $8.6  billion 
for  HUD  public  and  assisted  housing-  pro- 
grams; contains  a  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary authorization  for  Section  8  contract 
renewals  and  amendments  in  order  to  pre- 
vent homelessness;  provides  $2.2  billion  for 
the  HOME  Investment  Partnership  program; 
provides  $558.8  million  for  the  National 
Homeownership  Trust:  authorizes  $685  mil- 
lion for  the  preservation  of  federally-sub- 
sidized housing;  authorizes  $1.6  billion  for 
supportive  housing  for  elderly  and  disabled 
persons;  authorizes  $4.2  billion  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  rural  housing  loan 
and  grant  programs;  $4.5  billion  for  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program;  and  $1.3  billion  for  the  McKlnney 
homeless  programs  under  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

Title  I.— Housing  Assistance.— Provides 
various  revisions,  clarifications,  and  tech- 
nical changes  to  existing  HUD  public  and  as- 
sisted housing  programs.  Program  changes 
provided  for  in  the  bill  include:  1)  disallow- 
ing counting  as  earned  income  for  18  months, 
increases  in  income  due  to  the  employment 
of  public  housing  residents  who  were  pre- 
viously unemployed  for  a  year;  2)  making 
ceiling  rents  for  public  housing  units  reason- 
ably related  to  the  rental  value  of  the  units; 
3)  adding  "community  service  activities"  by 
residents  and  community  members,  as  an  eli- 
gible activity  for  plannin?  and  implementa- 
tion grants  under  the  Revitalization  of  Se- 
verely Distressed  Public  Housing  program, 
and  make  other  clarifying  changes  to  that 
program;  4)  making  escrow  savings  accounts 
under  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program 
voluntary  instead  of  required.  Technical 
changes  made  by  the  bill  Include:  1)  clarify- 
ing the  definition  of  -'families"  for  housing 
assistance  eligibility  purposes;  2)  eliminat- 
ing requirements  under  the  Comprehensive 
Improvement  Assistance  program  regarding 
identification  of  projected  replacement  needs 
by  public  housing  authorities;  3)  requiring 
that  all  new  amendments  to  public  housing 
provisions  in  Title  I  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  be  applicable  to  Indian 
housing  authorities  and  Indian  housing  un- 
less otherwise  stated. 

Provides  for  the  merger  of  the  Section  8 
certificate  and  voucher  rental  assistance 
programs  into  a  single  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram. Combines  and  restates  many  current 
law  section  8  provisions,  removes  outdated 
provisions,  and  generally  clarifies  and 
streamlines  section  8  rental  assistance  provi- 
sions. This  provision:  1)  mainUins  the  cur- 
rent law  certificate  program  requirement 
that  a  low-income  tenant  cannot  pay  more 
than  30%  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  for 
rent:  2)  strengthens  privacy  protections  in- 
volving income  reviews  of  low-income  fami- 
lies receiving  assistance;  3)  requires  the 
lease  between  the  owner  and  tenant  to  con- 
tain terms  and  conditions  for  the  termi- 
nation of  a  tenancy,  including  a  written  no- 
tice requirement;  4)  eliminates  the  current 
law  limitation  that  PHAs  can  only  use  15% 
of  their  section  8  assistance  for  project-based 
assistance;  5)  requires  PHAs  to  provide  coun- 
seling on  housing  opportunities  for  section  8 
recipient  families;  and  6)  revises  the  current 
law  portability  provisions  by  making  a 
twelve  month  residency  requirement  discre- 
tionary with  a  PHA.  and  providing  addi- 
tional rental  assistance  funds  for  portability 
for  PHAs. 

Extends   the   authority   for   the   National 
Homeownership  Trust  and  authorizes  fund- 
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ing  for  the  HOPE  for  multifamily  and  single 
family  housing  programs.  Provides  HUD  the 
authority  to  provide  refinancing  incentives 
for  section  235  mortgages.  Provides  an  ex- 
panded authorization  for  housing  counseling. 
Establishes  the  Community  Partnerships 
Against  Crime  program,  which  expands  the 
current  public  and  assisted  housing  drug 
elimination  grant  program,  authorizing  HUD 
to  issue  grants  to  PHAs  and  owners  of  feder- 
ally assisted  low-income  housing  for  efforts 
directed  to  preventing  and  eliminating  all 
types  of  crime  in  and  around  public  and 
other  federally  assisted  housing.  Provides 
that  grants  are  to  be  issued  for  two  years, 
with  one-year  grants  renewable  for  an  addi- 
tional four  years  available  to  PHAs  with  es- 
pecially severe  crime  problems. 

Establishes  a  separate  authorization  for 
the  Public  Housing  Youth  Sports  Program. 
Provides  a  separate  authorization  for 
Youthbuild. 

Clarifies,  coordinates,  and  expands  require- 
ments under  the  multifamily  planning  and 
investment  strategies,  the  flexible  subsidy 
program,  the  capital  improvements  program, 
and  loan  management  set  aside  program  so 
that  each  program  provides  effective  tools  to 
prevent  mortgage  defaults  on  HUD  insured 
and  HUD  assisted  projects. 

Title  II.— Home  Investment  Partner- 
ships.—Establishes  a  flat  match  of  25  percent 
for  all  HOME  eligible  activities.  Provides 
technical  changes  to  the  HOME  Investment 
Partnerships  Program  which  are  intended  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  program 
in  an  effort  to  increase  and  speed  up  usage  of 
the  program,  including  adding  instrumental- 
ities of  state  agencies  as  eligible  grantees; 
simplifying  income  targeting,  clarifying  the 
definition  of  eligible  homebuyer  and  usage  of 
recaptured  homeownership  grant  funds; 
clarifying  comprehensive  housing  afford- 
ability  strategy  certification  requirements: 
repealing  separate  audit  requirement;  defin- 
ing environmental  review  requirements  and 
delegation  of  review  requirements;  and  clari- 
fying the  relationship  between  CDBG  funds 
and  HOME  funds  for  administration  and 
service  delivery.  Requires  a  GAO  study  of 
HOME  program  fund  usage. 

Title  III.— Supportive  Housing  Programs.- 
Provides  authorizations  for  the  supportive 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  supportive  hous- 
ing for  persons  with  disabilities:  the  elder 
cottage  housing  demonstration  program,  the 
revised  congregate  housing  services  pro- 
gram, and  service  coordinators  in  mixed  pop- 
ulations buildings.  Establishes  the  elderly 
independence  demonstration,  separate  from 
the  HOPE  program. 

Makes  several  changes  to  the  Housing  Op- 
portunities For  Persons  with  AIDS  program, 
including  making  non-profits  that  provide 
technical  assistance  eligible  for  nonformula 
allocation  funding,  and  requiring  grantees  to 
establish  and  implement  a  process  for  ensur- 
ing coordination  and  community  input  in 
planning  for  and  providing  services 

Title  IV.— Mortgage  Insurance  and  Second- 
ary Mortgage  Market.— Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  commitments  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
for  a  reauthorized  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  Extends  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Board's  date  of  ter- 
mination to  January  1.  1997.  Extends  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  insure  home  equity 
conversion  mortgages  for  the  elderly  until 
September  30.  1996.  Clarifies  the  require- 
ments of  the  multifamily  risk  sharing  Dem- 
onstration and  the  state  housing  finance 
pilot  program.  Reauthorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Housing  Guarantee  Loan  Pro- 
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gram.  Establishes  aggregate  limits  for 
GNMA  guarantees  of  mortgage  backed  secu- 
rities. 

EsUblishes  the  "Multifamily  Housing 
Property  Disposition  Reform  Act"  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  all  units  for  very  low  and 
low  income  tenants,  current  and  future,  and 
to  accelerate  the  disposition  of  the  inventory 
of  HUD  held  mortgages  and  HUD  owned 
properties.  Provides  a  simpler  and  less  rigid 
approach  than  current  law,  placing  the  re- 
forms in  more  of  a  market  context:  providing 
required  section  8  assistance  and  rent  re- 
strictions; providing  discretionary  assistance 
including  short  term  loans,  up  front  grants 
and  loans,  discounted  sales  prices,  transfers 
for  public  housing  and  section  202  and  sec- 
tion 811  housing;  and  alternative  uses  equal 
to  5%  of  those  units  disposed  of  in  any  one 
fiscal  year;  and  providing  predictable 
streams  of  Income  for  all  properties  either 
through  section  8  assistance  or  fiat  rents  so 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  costs  can  be 
financed  in  the  marketplace. 

Reauthorizes  appropriations  and  extends 
the  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act  of 
1975  for  FY  1995  and  1996.  Amends  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  mortgage  relief  to  single 
family  homeowners,  upon  the  Congress'  find- 
ing that  homeowners  are  experiencing  severe 
economic  hardship  due  to  unemployment  or 
income  reduction  that  is  causing  them  to  de- 
fault on  their  mortgage. 

Title  v.— Rural  Housing.— Clarifies  re- 
quirements for  moratoria  and  for  reamortiz- 
ing  section  502  single  family  loans  and  makes 
the  deferred  mortgage  program  permanent. 
Establishes  a  technical  assistance  program 
for  Native  American  areas  to  enable  tribes 
and  members  of  tribes  to  apply  for  rural 
housing  program  assistance.  Establishes  a 
streamlined  refinancing  program  for  the  sec- 
tion 515  rural  rental  housing  program  and 
provides  permanent  authorization  for  the 
section  515  program.  Provides  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  for  the  renUl  housing 
prepayment  program.  Extends  the  designa- 
tion period  for  the  targeted  underserved 
areas  program  from  1  year  to  2  years,  except 
on  tribal  lands  where  the  designation  will  be 
in  place  for  3  years  and  extends  the  nonprofit 
set  aside  for  the  section  515  program.  Estab- 
lishes a  set  aside  for  new  projects  of  rental 
assistance  and  provides  for  operating  assist- 
ance in  lieu  of  rental  assistance  for  migrant 
farmworker  housing.  Establishes  a  rural 
community  development  initiative  to  at- 
tract foundation  and  other  private  funding 
for  capacity  building  for  nonprofit 
intermediaries  in  rural  areas  and  establishes 
a  delegated  processing  demonstration  for 
section  502  loans  in  underserved  areas. 

Title  VI.— Community  Development.— Re- 
authorizes the  following  programs  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  FY  1995  and  FY  1996:  (1)  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  program.  (2)  the  section  108  loan 
guarantee  program.  (3)  Special  Purpose 
Grants  for  insular  areas,  historically  black 
colleges,  states  or  units  of  local  government 
that  jointly  apply  for  a  grant  with  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  to  conduct  eligible 
activities,  work  study  grants  for  minority 
and  economically  disadvantaged  students, 
state  and  local  governments  whose  initial 
grant  was  miscalculated,  technical  assist- 
ance, planning  community  development  and 
economic  diversification  activities.  (4) 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  (5) 
John  Heinz  Neighborhood  Development. 

Amends  the  CDBG  loan  guarantee  program 
to  enable  CDBG  recipients  participating  in 
the  loan  program  to  apply  for  grants  that 
will  buy-down  interest  rates  or  create  loan 


loss  reserves.  Provides  that  funding  for  these 
grants  will  be  acquired  from  monies  recap- 
tured from  allocated,  but  not  expended. 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants.  Requires 
that  the  grants  be  distributed  in  conjunction 
with  section  108  loans  to  applicants  propos- 
ing to  conduct  economic  development  activi- 
ties that  meet  the  existing  CDBG  criteria. 

Increases  activities  under  the  CDBG  loan 
program  to  enable  colonias  to  participate  in 
the  loan  guarantee  program  in  order  to  con- 
duct public  works  activities.  Extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  colonias  program  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1996. 

Title  VII.— Regulatory  and  Miscellaneous 
Programs. — Reauthorizes  the  following  pro- 
grams to  be  appropriated  for  FY  1995  and  FY 
1996:  (1)  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Program. 
(2)  HUD  Monitoring  and  Research,  (3)  HUD 
Salaries  and  Expenses.  (4)  HUD  Research  and 
Development,  (4)  National  Institute  of  Build- 
ing Sciences,  (5)  Lead  Based  Paint  Hazard 
Reduction,  (6)  New  Towns  Demonstration 
Program,  and  (7)  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council.  Authorizes  the  Housing  As- 
sistance Council.  Clarifies  subsidy  layering 
review  requirements. 

Title  VIII.— Housing  Programs  under  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. — 
Reauthorizes  existing  McKinney  homeless 
programs  administered  by  HUD. 


Fncil  yur  1995 


Fiscal  yu(  1996 


Fiscal  year  1995 


Fiscal  ytar  19% 


2.305.984.971 
(25.000.000) 
122.000.000) 
(25.000.000) 


2.305.984.9M 


1.639.090.500 
26.522,500 

42.325,768 

11.054,578 

257,500,000 

Sued  sums 


1.976.493.346 


rnu  w—mti  iNvtsritftr 

PARTNERSHIF^ 

HOME  Invntimnt  Partnenkip 
Program    2.238.820.350 

Community  Housing  Partner- 
ship Strategies  (25.000.000) 

Slale/Lxal  Housing  Strate- 
gies    (22.000,000) 

Capacity  Building  tor  Com- 
munity OevelotiiDenl (25.000.000) 

Title  n  total  2.238,820,360 

TITIE  III— SUPPORTIVE 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Supportive  Housing  foe  Elder- 

lyrt)isabled  1.591.350.0O0 

Congregate  Services   25,750.000 

Elderly  Independent  Section  8 

Certilicales/Voucliers  41,092.979 

Elderly  Independent  Services  10,732.600 

AIDS  Housing  Piogram  250,000.000 

Miied  Populations  (Service 

Coordinators) Such  sums 

title  111  total  1.918.925,579 

mi    IV— tnORTGAGE    »»- 
SURANCE/SECONOARY 
MARKH 

FHA  Credit  Limitation  (MMI)  .  (85.000,000,000) 

FHA  Credit  Limitation  (GI/SRI)  (20,000,000,000 

Multilamily  Housing  Task 
Force  6,439,560 

Indian  Housing  Loan  Guaran- 
tees    (50,000,000) 

Multitamily  Pnwertir  Disinsi- 
tion 300,000.000 

GNMA  Credit  Limitation  (130.000.000,000) 

Emeigency  Mortgage  Relief 
Pioviswos  Such  sums 

Title  IV  total  306.439.560 

mi  V— RURAL  HOUSING 

Sec  502  Homeomership  (Di- 
rect) Loans  1.802.500,000 

Sec  502  Unsubsidind  Guar- 
anteed Loans  772,500,000 

Sec  504  Improvement  Loans  36,050.000 

Sec  514  Farm  Labor  Loans  .  18.053.950 

Sec  515  Multifamily  Loans  .  793.675,770 

Sec  523  Mutual/Selt-help 
Loans  1,000,000 

Sec.  524  Site  Luns  1.000,000 

Aureiate  loan  Au- 
tHoriU 3.424.779,720 

RURAL  HOUSING  SUPf>ORT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  502(c)(5)  Preservation 
Technical  Assistance 10.000,000 

Sec  504  Improvement  Grants  31,000.000 

Sec  509(c)  Construction  De- 
lects Grants  1,000.000 


(85.000.000.000) 
(20.000.000.000) 

6,632.747 

(50.000.000) 

300,000,000 
(130,000,000,000) 

Such  sums 


306,632,747 


1,856.575.000 

795,675,000 
37,131,500 
18,595,569 

817.486,043 

1,030,000 
1,030.000 


3,527.523,112 


Sec  509  Protect  Preparation 

Grants 
Sec  515  Service  Coordinators 
Sec  516  Farm  Labor  Grants 
Sec.  516(k)  Migrant  Homeless 

Program  

Sec  523  MutuaVSelf-Help 

Giants  

Sec  533  Preservation  Grants 
Sec  538  Indian  Technical 

Assistance  Program     

Sec  539  Rural  Community 

Development  Initiative 

Subtotal  .__ 

Rental  Assistance  Payments 
(RAP)      

Rural  Prepayments/Supple- 
mental RAP 

Rural  Housing  Vouchers 

Rural  housmg  total 

miE  VI— COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Community  Develocment 
Block  Grants  (CDBG) 

Section  108  Loan  Guarantees 

Special  Purpose/Proiects 
Grants  

Insular  Areas   

Historically  Black  Colleges 

CommunityAlnnersity  Part- 
nershrp  

Revitali^atnn  Prov 

COBG  Worli  Study  Progna  .... 

CO  ReallKations  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance     

CO  Mapping  Provision  

CO  (immunity  Planning  Ad- 
lustments      

COBG  Redevelopment  Provi- 
sion  

Neighbodwod  Reinvestment 
Corp    

Neighbortiood  Dewlopniel* 
Demo 

rule  W  total - 

TITLE  VII— REGULATORY  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS 

Fair  Housing  Initiatnes  Pro- 
gram (FHIP)     

HUD  Monrtormg  and  Evahia- 
lion     

HUD  Salaries  and  Einenses  . 

HUD  Research  and  Develop- 
ment   

NIBS  

Lead-Based  Painl  Provisions 

New  Towns  Demonstration   . . 

Solar  Bank  

NAIHC  

Housing  Assistance  Council  . 

Title  VII  tMal 

TITlf  Vlll— MclUNNEY 
HOMELESS  PROGRAMS 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants 

Supportnc  Housmg/Transi- 
tional  Program  

Sale  Havens _. 

Section  8  Assistance  for 
SROs 

Shelter  Plus  Care  Program  .... 

Rural  Homeless  Grants - 

Innovative  Homeless  Program 

Interagency  Council  on  the 
Homeless    

FEMA  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram   

Title  VM  total  

Grand  total   

HUD  housing  progiams  (With- 
out FmHA  Rural  Housing 
Programs) _ 


5.688.278 

1,073.260 

23.289.742 

11,269.230 

14.918.314 
33,056,408 

10.000,000 

20,000.000 


161,295.232 


4S4.079.620 

13.070.160 
144.200,000 


4197424.733 


4532.000,000 
(2115,620,000) 

(60.000,000) 
(7.000,0001 
(6.500.0001 

(6.000.000) 
(6.000.000) 
(3.000.0001 

(Sxh  sums) 
(Such  sums! 

(Such  sums) 

(2.000.000) 

32,960.000 

5,000,000 


4569,960,000 


26,780.000 

Such  sums 
1.150.000.000 

36.050.000 
2.000.000 
257,500,000 
Such  sums 
10.732.600 
1.000.000 
5.000.000 


1489.062,600 


150.000,000 

344.020,000 
66,542.120 

200.000.000 

150.000,000 

32,197.800 

206,000,000 

1,609,890 

193,186,800 


1.343,556,610 


29,573,008.234 


25,375,583,501 


5.851.926 

1.105.458 

23.988.434 

11.607.307 

15.365.863 
34.048.100 


20.600,000 


155.534,089 


467.702.009 


13.462.265 
148,526,000 


4,312,747,475 


4,667  960.000 
(2.179.088.6001 

(60.000,0001 
(7,000.000) 
(6,500.000) 

(6.000.000) 
(6.000.0001 
(3.000,000) 

(Such  sumsl 
(Such  sums) 

(Such  sans) 

(2.000,0001 

33.948.800 

5.150.000 


4,707,058.800 


27.583.400 

Such  sums 
1.184.500.000 

37.131.500 
2.000.000 
265,225,000 
Such  sums 
11,054,578 
1.030.000 
5.150.000 


1.533,674,478 


154,500.000 

354,340.600 
68.538.384 

206.000.000 
154.500.000 
33.163.734 
212,180.000 

1.658.187 

198.982.404 


1383,863,308 


30,435,920,196 


26,123,172.721 


DRINKING  WATER  SAFETY 


10.000,000 
31.930,000 

1.030.000 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
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January   19,   1994  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  article  follows. 

Drinking  Water  Safety 
introduction 

Compared  to  most  countries,  the  United 
States  has  very  clean  and  safe  drinking 
water,  arguably  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  safe  in  all 
places  at  all  times.  Outbreaks  of  water-borne 
illnesses  and  related  public  health  alerts 
made  headlines  in  several  cities  during  1993 
and  have  challenged  our  false  sense  of  com- 
placency. Recent  studies  have  blamed  a  pre- 
viously unsuspected  level  of  intestinal  ill- 
ness on  contaminated  drinking  water  and 
also  raise  questions  about  the  levels  of  car- 
cinogenic chemicals  in  some  drinking  water. 
Amid  these  and  other  concerns.  Congress 
this  year  will  consider  how  to  revise  and 
renew  the  legislation  that  is  intended  to 
keep  our  drinking  water  safe.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  ensure  the  quality  that  Ameri- 
cans expect. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Safe  drinking  water  has  two  major  en- 
emies: microbes  (bacteria  and  viruses,  which 
stem  typically  from  human  and  animal 
wastes)  and  chemicals  (including  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  industrial  wastes).  Other  poten- 
tial contaminants  include  lead  and  radon. 
Many  small  ground  water  systems  do  not 
have  to  contend  with  significant  level  of  con- 
taminants. And  in  ordinary  circumstances 
most  of  the  over  25.(X)0  surface  water  treat- 
ment plants,  including  those  in  Indiana,  do  a 
good  job  eliminating  microbes  and  many 
chemicals.  But  at  times,  microbes  can  over- 
whelm systems.  In  April  1993  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  suffered  the  largest  recorded  out- 
break of  a  waterbome  disease  in  United 
States  history  when  Cryptosporidium,  a 
parasite,  struck  over  370.(XX)  residents  with 
flulike  symptoms.  Also,  many  facilities  ei- 
ther do  not  have  or  cannot  afford  the  tech- 
nologies that  might  be  necessary  to  cope 
with  some  chemicals  that  recently  have 
come  under  federal  standards.  The  combina- 
tion of  overburdened  and  aging  facilities, 
new  regulatory  standards,  and  funding  short- 
falls has  produced  conflict  between  what  fed- 
eral laws  call  for  and  what  many  local  water 
systems  can  afford  to  deliver. 

FEDERAL  LAWS 

Two  federal  laws  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  safety  of  drinking  water:  The  Clean 
Water  Act  (CWA)  of  1972,  which  regulates 
major  sources  of  water  pollution,  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA)  of  1974, 
which  regulates  the  purity  of  drinking 
water. 

THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

The  CWA  is  intended  to  reduce  and  prevent 
pollution  going  into  water  sources  by  regu- 
lating pollutant  levels  and  helping  to  fund 
wastewater  treatment  construction.  It  has 
produced  signiHcant  advances  in  the  fight 
against  water  pollution.  Nearly  75%  of  mon- 
itored waters  now  meet  federal  standards  for 
major  pollutants.  Much  of  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  construction  of 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  for  which 
the  federal  government  since  1972  has  con- 
tribute $60  billion  in  assistance  grants.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  EPA  and  states  estimate  that 
an  additional  S83.5  billion  is  needed  to  meet 
CWA  standards.  Recent  amendments  tc  the 
law  seek  to  curb  other  sources  of  pollution, 
in  particular,  toxic  discharges  and  nonpoint 
pollution,  such  as  agricultural  runoff.  The 
CTWA  has  been,  along  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
the  keystone  in  the  fight  for  a  cleaner  envi- 
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ronment.  Its  water  pollution  provisions  have 
been  broadly  supported. 

THE  SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

The  SDWA  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
water  we  drink  is  pollution-free,  and  focuses 
on  drinking  water  purification,  also  by  set- 
ting contaminant  standards  and  funding 
treatment  facilities.  While  most  agree  that  a 
funding  gap  exists  here  as  well,  some  have 
argued  that  the  SDWA  regulations  them- 
selves are  contributing  to  the  problem.  The 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  required  the  EPA 
to  set  safe  levels  for  several  dozen  contami- 
nants and  enforce  the  standards  for  all 
200.000  local  water  systems  in  this  country. 
But  in  contrast  to  the  gradual  increase  in 
standards  after  1974.  recent  amendments  to 
the  law  produced  a  lengthy  set  of  regulations 
to  be  complied  with  in  short  order,  during  a 
time  when  both  state  and  federal  funding  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce.  In  particular, 
many  water  producers  don't  think  they 
should  be  compelled  to  conduct  expensive 
tests  for  contaminants  that  do  not  exist  in 
their  area  (such  as  certain  fertilizers  or  pes- 
ticides) or  have  not  been  demonstrated  to  be 
a  threat  to  public  health. 

This  regulatory  burden  can  be  acute  in 
rural  areas  with  higher  percentages  of  small 
water  systems,  as  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  Smaller  systems  often  must  do  the 
same  costly  testing  as  large  ones  and  some 
may  be  compelled  to  install  expensive  filtra- 
tion units  to  comply  with  recently  imposed 
standards.  Small  producers  argue  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  for 
such  tests  and  equipment  and  cannot  pass 
such  large  costs  on  to  their  limited  number 
of  consumers.  While  the  goals  of  the  law  re- 
main essential,  there  is  increasing  congres- 
sional interest  in  revising  the  regulatory 
scheme  it  created. 

NEW  APPROACHES  AND  PROPOSALS 

The  gap  between  needs  and  dollars  has  pro- 
duced honest  disagreements  over  how  best  to 
solve  the  problem.  Environmentalists  talk 
about  the  dangers  of  the  water  supply  while 
the  water  providers  stress  the  costs  and  the 
inflexibility  of  present  laws.  Several  propos- 
als for  renewals  and  revisions  of  the  CWA 
and  SDWA  will  come  before  Congress  in  1994. 
The  objective  is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
meeting  public  demands  that  water  supplies 
are  free  from  contamination  and  addressing 
the  concerns  of  local  officials  about  the  costs 
and  technical  difficulties  of  compliance  with 
national  standards.  For  example,  several 
SDWA  proposals,  including  the  President's, 
seek  to  change  the  structure  of  regulations 
by  eliminating  the  set  lists  of  contaminants 
and  schedules  for  regulation  and  replacing 
them  with  a  more  flexible  approach  based  on 
the  actual  risk  of  the  substance  and  its  de- 
gree of  occurrence  in  water  sources.  Funding 
of  new  purification  facilities  is  a  high  prior- 
ity for  the  SDWA  as  well,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  revolving  fund  (a  low  interest  loan 
pool)  to  help  localities  pay  for  upgraded  and 
new  facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

Most  Americans  have  the  assurance  that 
their  drinking  water  is  safe,  but  money  and 
effort  are  necessary  to  guarantee  it  to  every- 
one. With  limited  resources,  we  must  be  sure 
to  use  the  most  cost-effective  measures.  I  be- 
lieve that  special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  difficulties  of  rural  areas,  by  designing 
manageable  and  fiexible  regulations  and 
standards  and  by  providing  federal  funds  to 
assist  necessary  testing  and  improvements. 
Small  systems  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
merge  and  to  share  costs.  The  present  water 
law  is  simplistic  with  a  one-size-fits-all  prob- 
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lems  approach.  Local  governments  have  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  local  problems  in  their 
own  way  without  sacrificing  important  safe- 
ty standards. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  CLEAN  UP 
BROWNFIELDS 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10.  1994 
Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  tielp  clean 
up  and  revitalize  our  Nation's  abandoned,  con- 
taminated industrial  areas,  known  as 
brownfields.  This  legislation,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Ralph 
Regula,  has  bipartisan  support  and  was  de- 
veloped in  consultation  with  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. State  agencies,  community  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  and  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition.  The  consen- 
sus is  clear:  The  crucial  issue  of  brownfield  rer 
development  must  be  addressed  within  the 
context  of  Superfund  reauthorization. 

Toward  that  goal,  I  am  introducing  two  sep- 
arate companion  bills  to  spur  brownfield  clean- 
up and  redevelopment.  The  first  bill,  the 
Brownfield  Cleanup  and  Redevelopment  Act, 
would  establish  a  process  whereby  States 
would  be  authorized  to  make  final  decisions 
on  the  cleanup  of  sites  with  low  or  medium 
priority  contamination.  The  other  bill,  the 
Brownfield  Cleanup  and  Redevelopment  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  Act,  would  provide  loans  to 
eligible  sites  in  severely  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  that,  with  a  small  infusion  of 
capital,  would  have  the  potential  to  attract  pri- 
vate investment  and  create  jobs  in  the  com- 
munities where  the  cleanups  are  taking  place. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  designed  to  encour- 
age privately  funded  cleanup  and  redevelop- 
ment of  contaminated  industrial  sites  by  re- 
moving some  of  the  barriers  that  have  driven 
prospective  developers  to  build  on  undevel- 
oped greenfield  sites.  State  efforts  to  encour- 
age voluntary  cleanup  and  redevelopment  of 
low-  and  medium-priority  sites  are  currently 
hindered  by  Federal  requirements  for  environ- 
mental permits  to  conduct  the  cleanups  and 
by  the  lack  of  Federal  certification  for  these  ef- 
forts. Even  when  these  sites  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  corrective  action,  the  fear  of  liability 
for  past  contamination  often  inhibits  their 
cleanup  and  redevelopment.  By  giving  States 
the  power  to  create  a  distinct  beginning  and 
end  to  the  voluntary  cleanup  process,  we  re- 
move a  crucial  roadblock  to  redevelopment. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  promote 
the  cleanup  of  our  Nation's  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mildly  contaminated  sites  is  through 
State  voluntary  cleanup  programs.  To  date,  al- 
most 15  States — including  my  home  State  of 
Indiana — have  implemented,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  implementing,  voluntary  cleanup 
programs.  By  certifying  State  voluntary  clean- 
up programs  at  the  Federal  level,  we  would 
eliminate  the  threat  of  Federal  EPA  action  on 
sites  already  deemed  clean  by  State  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  ensure  some  measure  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  these  state  voluntary  cleanup  pro- 
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grams,  and  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
has  acknowledged  this  growing  problem  in  his 
Superfund  reauthorization  proposal.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Hazardous 
Materials,  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner 
noted  that  the  growing  trend  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  greenfields,  rather  than 
brownfields,  contributes  to  suburban  sprawl 
and  exacerbates  the  chronic  unemployment 
often  found  in  innercity  industrial  areas. 

However,  while  the  Clinton  administration's 
Superfund  reauthorization  plan  acknowledges 
the  benefit  of  State  voluntary  cleanup  pro- 
grams, it  does  not  adequately  address  the 
major  issues  blocking  the  cleanup  of 
brownfield  facilities.  Specifically,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  not  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  certify  State  programs  to  be 
the  final  decisionmakers  on  cleanup  levels  and 
liabilities  for  past  problems.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  does  not  address  the 
need  to  have  funding  tor  site  assessments  of 
properties  in  distressed  neighborhoods. 

The  administration's  plan  does  include  an 
offer  of  technical  assistance  to  State  voluntary 
cleanup  programs.  However,  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  unlikely  to  seek  out  such  as- 
.sistance  because  of  concern  that  it  would  trig- 
ger greater  EPA  involvement  and  unneces- 
sarily bog  down  cleanup  and  redevelopment. 
By  empowering  certified  State  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  make  the  final  decisions  regarding 
the  cleanup  of  low-  and  medium-priority  sites, 
we  would  remove  a  crucial  roadblock  to  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  development.  Fur- 
ther, limited  capital  investment  in  depressed 
sites  would  help  to  rebuild  communities  that 
have  been  written  off  as  lost  causes. 

The  revitalization  and  re-use  of  brownfield 
sites  is  extremely  important  to  communities 
across  the  country,  including  those  I  represent 
in  northwest  Indiana,  where  more  than  50,000 
good  jobs  have  been  lost  since  1977.  Aban- 
doned industrial  facilities  in  these  communities 
are  most  often  viewed  as  problems  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment. Environmental  liabilities,  vague  cleanup 
guidelines,  unrealistic  cleanup  standards,  and 
a  lack  of  financing  are  very  serious  obstacles 
to  re-use. 

The  status  quo  seems  to  be  that  it  is  better 
to  bulldoze  and  ignore  abandoned  industrial 
facilities  and  build  on  previously  untouched 
land  outside  the  city.  However,  this  shift  to 
outlying  greenfields  has  serious  adverse  envi- 
ronmental and  social  impacts.  Workers,  busi- 
nesses, and  communities  suffer  when  lender 
liability  fears  thwart  investment  in  brownfield 
cleanups  or  modernization.  Local  and  regional 
economies  are  stifled  when  mildly  contami- 
nated industrial  sites  remain  dormant,  because 
existing  infrastructure  goes  unused.  Finally, 
neightrarhoods  decay  from  ongoing  economic 
and  social  distress. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  compelling  need 
to  remove  the  uncertainty  from  the  process  of 
redeveloping  brownfield  sites  has  kieen  dem- 
onstrated. For  example,  plans  to  build  a  $3 
million  lumber  treatment  plant,  which  would 
have  provided  75  jobs  in  Hammond,  IN,  were 
recently  abandoned  after  the  discovery  of  low 
levels  of  contamination  at  the  proposed  site. 
The  daunting  prospect  of  entering  into  a 
project  with  uncertain  consequences  resulted 
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in  a  loss  for  the  city  of  Hammond  of  not  only 
one  prospective  developer,  but  the  potential  of 
any  future  development  on  this  20-acre  site. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  effort  to  breathe 
life  back  into  forgotten  industrial  communities. 
By  encouraging  the  redevelopment  of 
brownfields,  we  would  achieve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  revitalizing  economically  depressed 
areas  and  keeping  our  greenfields  clean  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
LONGWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CHEERLEADERS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  an  outstanding  group  of 
my  constituents,  the  Longwood  High  School 
varsity  cheerteading  team,  who  recently  won 
the  High  School  National  Cheerteading  Cham- 
pionship. The  competition  was  held  in  Nash- 
ville, TN,  from  December  27-31,  1993  and  in- 
cluded tx)th  varsity  and  junior-varsity 
cheerteading  squads. 

The  Longwood  cheerteading  team  was  1  of 
20  squads  invited  to  the  national  cheerteading 
contest  after  an  impressive  showing  in  the 
preliminaries.  Guided  by  the  leadership  of  their 
coach.  Donna  Beary,  the  Longwood  varsity 
cheerteading  team  successfully  completed  the 
basket  toss,  a  daring  and  difficult  maneuver. 
When  the  competition  was  over,  the  team  was 
rewarded  for  its  hard  wori<,  dedication,  and 
risk-taking  spirit,  with  the  National  Champion- 
ship. 

When  not  performing  at  games  or  in  com- 
petitions. Coach  Beary's  cheerieaders  excel  in 
other  ways  as  well.  For  example,  the 
Longwood  cheerteading  program  is  actively  in- 
volved in  several  community  service  organiza- 
tions such  as  Athletes  Helping  Future  Ath- 
letes, a  group  which  discourages  the  use  of 
drugs.  In  recognition  of  these  and  similar  ef- 
forts, the  Longwood  junior-varsity  cheerteading 
team  was  presented  with  the  Ail-American 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  Longwood  cheerieaders,  their 
coaches,  and  those  who  support  them  in  their 
commitment  to  excellence  in  cheerteading, 
academics,  and  community  service.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  these  outstanding  indi- 
viduals from  Long  Island. 


RECOGNIZING  FELEX  GALA  VIZ  FOR 
HIS  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE 
HISPANIC  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Felix  Galaviz  for  his  successful 
tenure  as  the  president  of  the  Hispanic  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Alameda  County.  During 
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this  time,  Mr.  Galaviz  has  led  this  organization 
to  new  heights. 

Mr.  Galaviz  first  joined  HCCAC  in  1 982  and 
quickly  became  one  of  its  executive  officers.  In 
1986,  as  membership  chairman,  he  recruited 
over  300  new  members.  The  following  year  he 
chaired  the  California  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  State  Convention  in  Oakland,  CA, 
which  had  over  5,000  attendees.  Shortly  after- 
ward, he  became  HCCAC's  president  and  im- 
mediately designed  and  implemented  a  5-year 
strategic  business  and  organizational  plan; 
created  the  Hispanic-owned  business  data 
base,  which  has  over  1,500  memtsers;  devel- 
oped a  legislative  link  to  support  the  county's 
Hispanic  business  efforts;  and  established  a 
corporate  advisory  board,  which  built  strong 
partnerships  with  other  business  organizations 
like  the  California  Hispanic  Contractor  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Galaviz  now  plans  to  continue  his  efforts 
at  the  State  level,  where  he  already  chairs  the 
chamber's  education  and  training  committee 
and  is  a  member  of  the  commerce  advisory 
board.  He  has  testified  before  the  State  legis- 
lature and  helped  author  legislation  favorable 
to  Hispanic  business  interests.  Mr.  Galaviz 
has  also  agreed  to  work  with  me  to  increase 
participation  of  his  members  in  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration's  Section  8(a)  Con- 
tracting and  Business  Program. 

Mr.  Galaviz  has  been  recognized  with  many 
awards  for  all  his  accomplishments.  These  in- 
clude: Resolution  of  Honor  by  the  California 
State  Legislature,  Resolution  of  Commenda- 
tion from  the  California  State  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  California  Hispanic  Chamt>er  of 
Commerce's  Recognition  for  Building  Leader- 
ship, and  Commendation  from  the  Hispanic 
Community  Affairs  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  before  you  today  to 
recognize  Felix  Galaviz  for  all  his  achieve- 
ments and  continued  commitment  to  promote 
and  develop  Hispanic  businesses  in  our  com- 
munity. I  hope  you  and  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  this  community  leader  for 
all  his  accomplishments  and  tenacious  spirit. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  HISTORY 
COMES  ALIVE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
SALLY  BRILLON 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a 
district  that  is,  among  other  things,  one  of  the 
most  historic  in  America.  We  are  doubly  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  one  very  special  lady  who 
has  worthed  tirelessly  to  preserve  and  survey 
our  precious  historical  heritage. 

In  what  must  rank  as  one  of  the  luckiest 
days  in  our  history,  Sally  Brillon  moved  to 
Washington  County,  NY,  in  1966.  A  teacher  at 
Abraham  Wing  School  in  my  hometown  of 
Glens  Falls,  she  also  found  the  time  to  share 
her  unique  insights  into  our  area's  past  and  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  numerous  preserva- 
tion projects. 

She  became  director  of  the  Washington 
County  Office  of  Information,  Tourism,  and 
Historical  Preservation.  As  director,  she  super- 
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vised  200  volunteers  in  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
ty's historic  resources.  The  result,  "An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Historical  Resources  of  Wash- 
ington County,"  was  published  in  1974. 

Budget  cuts  closed  the  department,  but  that 
didn't  diminish  Sally  Brillon's  enthusiasm.  On 
her  own,  she  researched  the  history  of  her 
adopted  hometown,  Hebron.  "Hebron:  A  Cen- 
tury in  Review,"  a  collection  of  her  photo- 
graphs and  essays,  was  published  In  1987. 

She  has  had  essays  published  in  the  New 
Yori<  Stale  Preservation  League's  book 
"Farmsteads  and  Market  Towns,  a  Handbook 
for  Preserving  the  Cultural  Landscape."  She  is 
an  officer  and  past  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  Historical  Society,  and  played  a 
major  role  in  obtaining  the  society's  head- 
quarters building.  She  also  helped  found  the 
Washington  County  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation. The  Rexleigh  Covered  Bndge  is  only 
one  of  the  preservation  projects  on  which  she 
has  been  involved. 

Recently,  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  pres- 
tigious National  History  Award  Medal  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sally  Brillon  is  one  of  those 
gifted  and  dedicated  individuals  who,  without 
much  fanfare,  make  priceless  contributions  to 
their  communities.  She  has  made  our  local 
history  come  alive,  and  preserved  it  tor  future 
generations. 

Please  join  me  in  a  grateful  salute  to  Sally 
Brillon  of  Hebron,  NY. 


SALUTE  TO  CHARLES  BUCK  OF 
JEFFERSON,  NY 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  Charies  Buck,  a  public  servant 
who  understands  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
has  served  as  Jefferson  town  supervisor  for 
20  years.  Mr.  Buck  is  a  model  of  civic  virtue 
and  hard  work,  one  that  we  can  all  do  well  to 
emulate. 

In  honor  of  his  years  of  service  to  his  town, 
I  presented  him  with  this  proclamation  on  lie- 
half  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas.  Charles  Buck,  since  1935.  has  been 
a  constant  and  enduring  source  of  pride  and 
leadership  in  the  community  of  Jefferson; 
and 

Whereas,  Charles  Buck,  with  vision  and  en- 
ergy, enhanced  and  upgraded  the  educational 
and  public  infrastructure  of  the  community: 
and 

Whereas,  Charles  Buck,  as  Town  Super- 
visor for  Jefferson  for  over  20  yesirs.  has 
made  a  lasting  difference  in  the  lives  of  all 
its  inhabitants;  and 

Whereas,  Charles  Buck  htis  exhibited  pro- 
found care  and  generosity  in  his  gift  of  a 
meeting  place  that  now  serves  as  the  center 
for  the  community's  activities  and  services: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  honor  Charles  Buck  for  his  civic  vir- 
tue and  relentless  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity of  Jefferson  and  all  those  who  visit. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  30th  day  of  January.  1994. 
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COLD  WAR  RADIATION 
EXPERIMENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
January  26,  1994.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Cold  War  Radiation  Experiments 

Recent  news  about  cold  war  nuclear  pro- 
gram experiments  have  shocked  many  Amer- 
icans. In  the  last  two  months  Energy  Sec- 
retary Hazel  O'Leary  has  produced  new  in- 
formation about  radiation  experiments  on 
hundreds  of  human  subjects  and  unan- 
nounced nuclear  explosion  tests.  A  recent 
congressional  report  disclosed  that  the  U.S. 
conducted  several  nuclear  radiation  warfare 
tests  by  deliberately  releasingr  radioactive 
gases  from  its  nuclear  weapons  facilities. 

The  White  House  is  now  directing  an  inves- 
tigation of  human  radiation  experiments 
during  the  cold  war.  What  began  as  an  effort 
by  Secretary  O'Leary  to  acknowledge  and 
deal  with  revelations  about  these  experi- 
ments is  now  a  government-wide  inquiry  and 
could  involve  many  more  citizens  than  the 
original  estimate  of  800. 

BACKGROUND 

Following  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  U.S. 
scientists  sought  to  study  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear testing.  The  advent  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  USSR's  emergence  as  a  nuclear  power 
lent  an  urgency  to  these  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations. Cold  war  national  security  also 
became  a  justification  for  widespread  se- 
crecy. The  combination  of  secrecy  and  ur- 
gency resulted  in  questionable,  perhaps  un- 
ethical, testing  methods.  Congress  issued  a 
report  on  these  tests  in  1986.  but  it  was  not 
widely  publicized,  in  part  because  the 
Reagan  administration  downplayed  its  find- 
ings. 

HUMAN  RADIATION  EXPERIMENTATION 

Revelations  about  federal  radiation  experi- 
ments on  human  subjects  have  drawn  the 
most  attention.  By  various  means  and  in 
various  places  people  were  exposed  to  radio- 
active substances  as  part  of  early  research 
on  the  effects  of  radiation.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  draw  general  conclusions,  some  of 
the  most  cited  cases  raise  troubling  ques- 
tions about  this  research,  including  whether 
many  subjects  gave  their  consent  or  were 
provided  adequate  information  about  what 
they  were  consenting  to.  Other  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  for  worthy  purposes  and 
properly  conducted. 

The  investigation  must  address  several  as- 
pects of  the  experimentation.  What  was  the 
full  scope  of  the  experiments?  Was  this  a 
controlled  and  directed  process  or  were  the 
experimen,^  conducted  with  little  overall 
control  or  planning?  What  were  the  exact 
purposes  of  the  experiments?  Which  had 
well-defined  medical  and  scientific  purposes 
and  which,  if  any.  were  random  attempts  to 
learn  anything  about  the  effects  of  radi- 
ation? Perhaps  most  critical  are  the  ques- 
tions about  the  conduct  of  the  experiments. 
Informed  consent  is  not  the  only  issue.  To 
what  extent  were  minority  and  vulnerable 
populations  targeted  for  these  experiments? 
Finally,  are  there  cases  that  require  com- 
pensation for  victims? 

RADIATION  RELEASES  AND  SECRET  TESTS 

A  different  line  of  experiments  did  not  tar- 
get human  subjects  but  cerUinly  affected 
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them.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  military  conducted  at  least  13  deliberate 
releases  of  radioactive  gases  from  nuclear 
materials  production  facilities  between  1948 
and  1952.  One  test  in  December  1949  released 
a  large  quantity  of  radioactive  gas.  esti- 
mated to  be  hundreds  of  times  the  amount 
released  during  the  1979  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  from  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reserva- 
tion in  southeast  Washington  State  and 
spread  fallout  over  thousands  of  square  miles 
and  several  cities.  Other  releases  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Army's  Dugway.  Utah  site,  and 
the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  facility.  Two  different 
purposes  motivated  the  various  releases. 
Some  were  intended  to  test  the  ability  of 
U.S.  scientists  to  detect  and  monitor  Soviet 
nuclear  tests:  others  were  part  of  the  re- 
search and  planning  for  a  radiation  warfare 
weapon  that  was  never  built. 

Secretary  O'Leary  also  disclosed  informa- 
tion about  204  previously  classified  nuclear 
explosion  tests  between  1963  and  1990.  The 
purpose  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  these 
tests  is  unclear,  but  probably  related  to  So- 
viet testing  and  their  ability  to  monitor  our 
testing  program.  Apparently  the  secrecy  suc- 
ceeded with  Congress  and  the  press,  but  not 
the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  always  claimed  to 
know  that  we  had  set  off  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  nuclear  tests  than  we  acknowledged — 
and  they  were  right.  These  tests,  all  under- 
ground, released  relatively  little  radiation, 
but  combined  with  the  revelation  of  the  de- 
liberate releases,  raise  anew  concerns  about 
the  number  of  Americans  indirectly  exposed 
to  nuclear  radiation  by  governmental  tests. 

THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  daunting. 
Secretary  O'Leary's  revelations  were  based 
on  part  of  32  million  pages  of  secret  docu- 
ments awaiting  declsissification.  Her  efforts 
have  led  to  the  creation,  by  the  White  House, 
of  an  inter-agency  task  force  composed  of  of- 
ficials from  several  federal  departments  in- 
cluding Energy,  Defense,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  task  force  is  coordinating  efforts 
to  gather  all  evidence  of  experimentation, 
and  could  add  significantly  to  the  mountain 
of  material  to  be  reviewed  and  the  number  of 
activities  to  be  investigated.  While  the  focus 
is  on  medical  and  biological  research,  the  in- 
vestigation seeks  information  from  those 
who  may  have  been  affected  by  all  types  of 
radiation  experiments,  including  deliberate 
releases  of  radioactive  gases  from  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

The  information  gathered  by  the  search 
will  then  be  turned  over  to  an  independent 
civilian  advisory  panel  that  is  being  formed 
this  month.  The  panel  will  review  the  evi- 
dence and  could  make  recommendations 
about  compensation,  where  justified.  This 
process  could  take  a  year. 

CONCLUSION 

I  support  a  thorough  and  complete  inves- 
tigation of  all  radiation  experiments  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  the  government.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  happened 
and  real  injustices  must  be  rectified.  The 
task  force  and  independent  panel  have  a  dif- 
ficult job.  not  only  in  coping  with  the  sheer 
volume  of  information,  but  especially  in 
sorting  out  fact  and  fiction,  right  and  wrong, 
about  events  that  took  place  often  decades 
ago.  under  different  circumstances,  and  for 
which  information  may  be  incomplete.  While 
we  must  recognize  that  much  less  was  known 
and  understood  about  radioactivity  in  the 
early  days  and  that  we  have  become  more 
conscious  in  recent  years  of  the  harmful  con- 
sequences of  radioactivity.  I  cannot  accept, 
and  do  not  believe  most  Americans  can  ac- 
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cept,  that  we  did  not  understand  at  the  time 
the  profound  wrongs  that  may  have  been  in- 
flicted on  helpless  people.  Although  we  all 
have  to  reserve  judgment,  my  own  view  is 
that  probably  a  terrible  wrong  was  done.  I 
hope  that  the  Administration  task  force  and 
independent  panel  are  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities and  give  us  an  unsparing  report. 

Persons  believing  they  or  a  relative  were 
subject  to  radiation  experiments  should  call 
the  following  toll  free  hotline:  1-800-493-2998. 
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good,  first  step  in  that  direction.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  important  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  STILWAGEN 


PROHIBITION  OF  CIGARETTE 

SALES   TO    MINORS    IN    FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS  AND  LANDS  ACT 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  help  protect  our 
young  people  from  nicotine  addiction.  This  leg- 
islation, the  Prohibition  of  Cigarette  Sales  to 
Minors  in  Federal  Buildings  and  Lands  Act, 
would  ban  cigarette  vending  machines  in  all 
Federal  buildings  and  lands. 

This  bill,  which  is  companion  legislation  to 
S.  673,  introduced  by  Senator  Bingaman,  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  American  Heart  Association,  and  the 
American  Lung  Association.  This  legislation 
will  strike  where  the  majority  of  people  begin 
smoking — in  their  adolescent  years. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
institute  regulations  that  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products  in  vending  machines 
located  in  or  around  any  Federal  building.  In 
addition,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the  distribution 
of  free  samples  of  tobacco  products  in  or 
around  Federal  buildings  and  lands. 

Although  it  is  now  illegal  in  all  States  to  sell 
cigarettes  to  minors,  research  shows  that 
vending  macines  offer  easy  access  for  chil- 
dren to  obtain  this  deadly  product.  While  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  use  cartoon  characters 
and  beautiful  people  to  make  smoking  appear 
attractive,  wholesome,  and  sexy.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  prevent  minors  from  ob- 
taining cigarettes  in  Federal  buildings.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  minors  to  obtain  products  that  if  used  as 
directed  will  kill  them.  Over  90  percent  of 
smokers  start  smoking  in  adolescence  or 
childhood,  and  they  continue  to  smoke 
throughout  their  adult  lives.  Each  day,  more 
than  3,000  children  and  adolescents  start 
smoking  and  collectively  smoke  nearly  1  billion 
packs  of  cigarettes  per  year.  In  addition,  reli- 
able studies  indicate  that  tobacco  use  is  a 
gateway  to  other,  more  harmful  drugs. 

Smoking  costs  the  United  States  $65  billion 
in  health  care  costs  and  lost  productivity  every 
year.  More  importantly,  our  children  are  being 
targeted  as  the  next  revenue  source  for  to- 
bacco manufacturers.  These  companies  spend 
over  $4  billion  a  year  on  advertising  and  pro- 
motion. They  must  concentrate  on  young  peo- 
ple because  older  smokers  are  falling  victim  to 
everything  from  lung  cancer  to  heart  disease. 
It  is  time  to  stop  the  role  of  vending  machines 
in  this  distribution  of  death,  and  my  bill  is  a 
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Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  per- 
son, Mr.  William  Stilwagen,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Aquebogue,  NY,  who  was  recently 
named  to  the  1994  All-USA  College  Academic 
First  Team,  by  USA  Today.  After  receiving 
thousands  of  nominations  from  our  Nation's 
best  universities,  USA  Today  selected  Bill  as 
one  of  only  20  students  for  this  prestigious 
honor.  Mr.  Stilwagen's  achievement  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  remarkable  character  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Stilwagen's  impressive  educational 
record  is  rivaled  only  by  his  commitment  to 
others.  Bill  served  in  Vietnam  with  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  In  1970,  he  was  a  machinegun 
operator  for  a  helicopter  crew  located  near  Da 
Nang.  For  his  efforts  in  the  Vietnam  war,  Wil- 
liam Stilwagen  was  recognized  with,  among 
other  awards,  the  Air  Medal  for  heroic  action, 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Combat 
Action  Ribbon,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's 
Cross  of  Gallantry,  and  New  York  State's  Con- 
spicuous Service  Cross. 

After  the  Vietnam  war.  Bill  continued  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
armed  services.  He  served  as  cochairman  and 
executive  director  of  the  Suffolk  County  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  project.  In  addition, 
he  served  as  a  State  representative  in  Suffolk 
County,  NY,  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America. 

For  years.  Bill  has  shared  his  insights  on 
the  Vietnam  war  with  the  public.  By  speaking 
in  front  of  universities,  high  schools,  churches, 
unions,  businesses,  and  civic  groups,  he  has 
enlightened  and  touched  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. More  recently.  Bill  has  focused  his  ef- 
forts on  the  creation  of  an  adult  continuing 
education  course  that  examines  the  Vietnam 
war  and  its  legacy. 

Mr.  Stilwagen  has  also  contributed  to  the 
community  through  his  academic  research  and 
publications.  After  studying  the  impact  of  war 
on  Soviet-Afghanistan  veterans.  Bill  developed 
a  self-help  manual  for  their  psychological  re- 
habilitation, and  his  work  culminated  in  a  pres- 
entation in  Amsterdam,  before  the  world  con- 
ference on  trauma  and  tragedy. 

In  1993,  Bill  worked  on  what  may  be  his 
most  impressive  contribution  to  society  thus 
far,  by  examining  post  traumatic  stress  dis- 
order and  its  effects  on  veterans.  Bill  con- 
cluded that  the  psychological  profiles  of  com- 
bat survivors  and  child  abusers  have  much  in 
common.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  further  child 
abuse.  Bill  published  a  self-awareness  guide 
aimed  at  helping  these  affected  people  to  heal 
themselves  mentally. 

Mr.  Stilwagen's  commitment  to  children  has 
guided  him  to  other  activities  as  well.  In  1988, 
he  founded  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  children.  Furthermore,  Bill  organized 
an  art  contest  for  sixth-grade  children  in  Suf- 
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folk  County.  The  competition  urged  youngsters 
to  explore  its  theme  of  freedom  while  introduc- 
ing them  to  the  creative  thrill  of  producing  art. 

Considering  Bill's  character  and  ability,  it  is 
no  surprise  that  he  also  excels  in  his  studies. 
With  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  ap- 
proximately 3.74,  Bill  was  awarded  with  the 
SUNY  Stony  Brook  University  Association  Re- 
turning Student  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  honor 
Scholastic  Ail-American  William  Stilwagen  for 
his  academic  achievement  and  commitment  to 
helping  others.  I  wish  Bill  the  best  of  luck  as 
he  continues  his  important  work.  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  know  such  a  capable  and 
hard-working  individual. 


IN  HONOR  OF  50TERA  VASQUEZ 
BROWN 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  Sotera 
Vasquez  Brown's  distinguished  career  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Alameda  County. 

For  more  than  23  years,  Sotera,  founder  of 
Spectrum  Community  Services,  has  provided 
food,  education  and  work  experience  to  the 
needy  of  Alameda  County. 

Sotera  Vasquez  Brown  was  born  In  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Tamoulipas,  Mexico  and  was  raised  in 
the  state  of  Oxaca,  Mexico.  While  growing  up 
in  Mexico,  Sotera  didn't  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  school  and  spoke  only  the  Indian  dia- 
lect of  her  village. 

Sotera,  along  with  her  husband,  Frederick 
Brown,  and  her  two  daughters,  arrived  in  the 
bay  area  after  spending  a  few  years  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  here  that  Sotera  felt  a  strong 
need  to  learn,  read  and  write  in  English.  In 
1971,  after  becoming  proficient  in  English, 
Sotera  used  her  experiences  of  learning  a  for- 
eign language  and  living  in  a  foreign  land  to 
found  the  Family  Tutorial  Program — a  non- 
profit organization  that  provided  language 
learning  services  to  the  low-income,  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  communities  of  the  east  bay. 

Over  time,  the  Family  Tutorial  Program  grew 
to  become  a  multiservice  organization  serving 
over  20,000  low-income,  disadvantaged  and 
senior  Alameda  County  residents  annually.  In 
1986,  the  Family  Tutorial  Program  changed  its 
name  to  Spectrum  Community  Services  to  re- 
flect the  broad  range  of  services  the  organiza- 
tion now  provided.  Some  of  Spectrum  Com- 
munity Services  programs  include  the  Training 
and  Education  Center  [TEC],  the  Senior  Nutri- 
tion and  Activities  Project  [SNAP],  Word  Proc- 
essing Training  [EPT],  and  the  Energy  Crisis 
Intervention  Program  [EClP].  All  together,  the 
organization  has  grown  from  helping  500  peo- 
ple in  1971  to  26,000  in  1993. 

While  serving  as  executive  directress  at 
Spectrum  Community  Services,  Sotera  still 
found  time  to  earn  her  G.E.D.  [High  School 
Equivalency],  a  B.A.  in  Sociology  from  Cal 
State  Hayward  and  a  special  degree  in  Public 
Administration,  also  from  Cal  State  Hayward. 
On  March  11,  1991,  Sotera  was  honored  be- 
fore the  State  Assembly  in  Sacramento  as  the 
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1991  Woman  of  the  Year  for  the  14th  Assem- 
bly Distnct. 

The  people  of  Alameda  County  will  miss  this 
dedicated  woman  who  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  their  needs.  On  February  14,  1994, 
a  celebration  will  t>e  held  at  Centennial  Hall  in 
Hayward  in  honor  of  Sotera,  who  is  retinng 
after  23  years  of  service.  I  want  to  join  with 
her  colleagues  and  friends  in  commending 
Sotera  Vasquez  Brown  for  over  two  decades 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  people  and  the 
communities  of  Alameda  County. 


ROBERT  J.  SWEET  WAS  BUSINESS 
LEADER  AND  PILLAR  IN  HIS 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  area  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens,  and  I  have  lost 
a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  replace  someone 
like  Robert  J.  Sweet  of  Diamond  Point,  NY. 
But  you  can  cherish  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  gave  so  generously  of  his  time  and  talent 
toward  making  his  community  a  better  place. 
Mr.  Sweet  passed  away  on  February  5,  after 
a  lifetime  of  civic  involvement  and  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  lumber  industry,  an  important  eco- 
nomic pillar  in  our  area. 

In  1941,  he  founded  the  R.J.  Sweet  Lumber 
Co.  in  Warrensburg.  In  1986,  he  acquired  the 
Great  Eastern  Lumber  Co.  and  the  North 
Creek  Woodworking  Plant.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1963, 
Mr.  Sweet  donated  the  tree  that  became  the 
national  Christmas  tree  in  Washington. 

But  Mr.  Sweet's  contributions  did  not  end 
there.  He  was  an  active  member  and  senior 
warden  of  the  Saint  Sacrament  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bolton  Landing,  and  served  on  the 
finance  committee  and  as  a  trustee  with  the 
Albany  Episcopal  Diocese. 

Like  others  who  have  been  involved  in 
scouting,  I  had  enormous  respect  for  Mr. 
Sweet's  own  involvement,  which  included 
serving  as  district  chairman  of  the  Mohican 
Council  Boy  Scouts.  He  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award,  the  highest  honor  given  to 
adult  counselors  in  Scouting. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Glens  Falls 
and  was  a  board  member  of  both  the 
Warrensburg  4-H  and  the  St.  Francis  Acad- 
emy in  Lake  Placid. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  a  member  of  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  Lodge  81  of 
Glens  Falls,  the  Adirondack  Lumberman's  As- 
sociation, and  Warrensburg  Lodge  425,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  which  gave  him  its 
Grand  Master  Service  to  Youth  Award. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  this 
House  to  pay  its  own  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
man,  a  man  who  had  such  a  posilive  impact 
on  the  business,  economic,  religious,  and  civic 
life  of  his  community.  Please  join  me  as  I  ex- 
press my  regret  at  the  loss  of  Robert  J. 
Sweet,  and  my  profoundest  condolences  to 
Claire,  his  wife  of  53  years,  and  to  the  rest  of 
his  family. 
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SALUTE  TO  A  WINNER  BOB 
FAILING  OF  ST.  JOHNSVILLE 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  businessman  in  my 
district,  Bob  Failing,  of  Robert  C.  Falling  Inc., 
St.  Johnsvllle,  NY.  Robert  C.  Falling  Inc.  re- 
ceived the  1992  Chairman's  Award  from  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  tying  for  a  first-place  rating  of  all 
Ford  dealerships  nationwide.  On  a  scale  of 
zero  to  1 0,  Bob's  operation  scored  a  near-per- 
fect 9.92. 

When  you  talk  to  Bob  about  his  business, 
it's  easy  to  see  why  he  has  been  so  success- 
ful. He  sums  up  his  business  philosophy  this 
way:  "The  quickest  way  to  a  successful  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  your  people  happy.  And  my 
customers  are  my  people."  To  that  end,  he 
provides  excellent  service,  such  as  keeping  a 
fleet  of  used  cars  available  to  his  customers 
as  free  loaners.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been 
stuck  without  a  car  can  appreciate  that  policy. 

Bob  grew  up  around  the  dealership,  which 
his  father  founded  in  1954,  and  divided  his 
professional  life  between  running  the  dealer- 
ship and  teaching  elementary  school.  The 
business  Is  a  family  affair,  with  Bob's  wiie  and 
son-in-law  on  staff.  Perhaps  more  telling  is  the 
length  of  service  of  the  extended  family  of  the 
dealership:  the  service  manager  has  been 
there  20  years,  the  service  manager,  now  in 
his  mid-30s,  started  out  with  Falling  as  a  high 
school  student. 

Businessmen  like  Bob  Failing  keep  our 
economy  sound,  efficient,  and  responsive  to 
Individual  needs.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
complishments and  on  this  award. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
December  29,  1993  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Welfare  Reform 

In  his  first  address  to  Congress  President 
Clinton  promised  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know 
it."  The  President's  pledge  reflected  the  frus- 
trations and  hopes  of  the  many  Americans 
who  dislike  the  welfare  system.  They  think 
it  costs  too  much,  encourages  prolonged  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance,  and  fails  to 
address  the  causes  of  poverty.  The  combina- 
tion of  raising  welfare  caseloads  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  current  system  has  pro- 
duced initial  reforms  and  momentum  toward 
significant  changes  in  the  national  welfare 
system.  A  presidential  task  force  has  been 
working  since  June  to  produce  the  complete 
legislative  proposal,  which  is  expected  to  be 
ready  when  Congress  convenes  in  January.  It 
is  likely  that  welfare  reform  will  join  health 
care  as  one  of  the  key  legislative  efforts  in 
1994. 

Welfare  Programs:  Welfare  is  comprised  of 
programs  of  need-based  benefits,  in  cash  and 
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noncash  forms,  principally  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit.  Medicaid,  and  food  and  housing 
benefits. 

Most  of  the  welfare  reform  effort  focuses 
on  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program,  which  is  the  major 
cash  welfare  program  for  families.  Estab- 
lished in  1935,  it  provides  assistance  to  needy 
families  in  which  one  parent  is  either  absent, 
disabled,  deceased,  or  unemployed.  States 
administer  AFDC  and  set  eligibility  stand- 
ards and  benefit  levels.  States  and  the  fed- 
eral government  share  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

After  showing  little  growth  for  almost  two 
decades,  the  nation's  AFDC  rolls  surged  to 
record  levels  between  1989  and  1993.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recession  and  other  factors. 
Last  year  the  program  served  a  monthly  av- 
erage of  nearly  5  million  families  and  a  total 
of  14  million  people.  AFDC  benefit  payments 
totalled  $22.5  billion  in  1993  with  an  average 
monthly  family  benefit  of  $377.  In  1992  Indi- 
ana's AFDC  program  cost  $252  million  in 
state  and  federal  funds  and  served  over  69.000 
families  with  an  average  monthly  payment 
of  $262.  The  real  value  of  purchasing  power  of 
AFDC  benefits  nationwide  declined  40%  from 
1970  to  1992. 

Recent  Reforms;  The  Family  Support  Act 
of  1988.  the  most  recent  overhaul  of  the  pro- 
gram, requires  that  all  states  operate  a  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  pro- 
gram. The  goal  is  to  transform  AFDC  into  a 
program  of  preparation  for  work.  The  state- 
designed  programs  must  include  educational 
services,  job  skills  training,  and  help  in  find- 
ing a  job.  AFDC  teenage  mothers  without  a 
high  school  diploma  must  attend  school  to 
receive  benefits.  Child  care  is  also  provided. 
Early  evaluations  of  JOBS  initiatives, 
while  positive,  are  tentative  due  to  the  re- 
cent origins  and  partial  implementation  of 
many  state  programs.  Studies  have  found 
limited  success  in  key  states  such  as  Califor- 
nia and  Florida.  Florida's  pilot  version  of 
JOBS,  for  example,  has  reduced  the  number 
of  recipients  by  about  5  percent  with  com- 
parable savings  in  welfare  expenditures.  My 
impression  is  that  these  programs  are  work- 
ing, but  require  stronger  implementation. 
Indiana's  program,  known  as  IMPACT,  has 
placed  over  70%  of  its  participants  in  longer 
term  educational  and  vocational  training 
programs,  and  so  will  require  more  time  be- 
fore its  effects  can  be  assessed. 

The  JOBS  programs  have  been  supple- 
mented by  initiatives  undertaken  in  several 
states  to  reduce  welfare  dependence.  Among 
others.  California.  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin, 
and  Utah  have  received  exemptions  from  fed- 
eral regulations  for  such  changes  as  ending 
additional  benefits  for  mothers  who  have 
new  babies  while  on  aid  and  relaxing  work 
hour  limits  that  sometimes  penalized  those 
just  starting  to  work  again.  President  Clin- 
ton favors  the  continuation  of  such  mon- 
itored state  initiatives.  Also  with  the  Presi- 
dent's support.  Congress  took  some  steps  to- 
ward reform  in  1993  by  sharply  expanding  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (a  program  tar- 
geted to  the  working  poor)  and  Increasing 
enforcement  of  child  support  payments. 

President  Clinton's  Plan:  President  Clin- 
ton's welfare  plan  will  build  on  the  Family 
Support  Act.  and  will  change  fundamental 
aspects  of  AFDC.  His  proposal  embodies  the 
following  goals:  make  work  more  financially 
rewarding  than  welfare;  improve  child  sup- 
port enforcement:  expand  and  improve  edu- 
cation and  training;  create  a  new  combina- 
tion of  time-limited  benefits  and  a  jobs  pro- 
gram. 
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The  key  to  the  President's  plan  is  the  pro- 
posal to  move  welfare  recipients  into  the 
work  force  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Clin- 
ton plan  is  expected  to  mandate  a  two-year 
limit  to  AFDC  benefits  for  those  physically 
able  to  work.  This  limit  is  then  tied  to  a  pro- 
gram of  public  employment  for  those  who 
have  not  found  a  job  by  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period.  Employment  would  come  large- 
ly in  the  form  of  community  service  work 
and  some  subsidized  private  employment. 
The  plan  also  is  likely  to  include  funding  for 
several  important  components  of  the  JOBS 
programs,  including  child  care  and  edu- 
cation, and  further  efforts  to  enforce  pater- 
nal support  and  reduce  teenage  pregnancy. 

Conclusion:  There  is  significant  bipartisan 
agreement  on  this  new  approach  to  welfare, 
which  emphasizes  the  reciprocal  responsibil- 
ities of  the  system,  in  which  society's  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  in  need  is  balanced  by  the 
recipients'  obligations  to  society.  This  con- 
sensus includes  the  critical  importance  of 
education  and  training,  assuring  that  work 
pays  more  than  welfare,  encouraging  two- 
parent  families,  strengthening  child  support, 
and  allowing  states  flexibility  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  policy. 

Difficult  questions  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed 3ls  Congress  takes  up  the  legislation. 
While  nearly  everyone  wants  the  two-year 
limit,  the  tough  part  is  what  happens  after 
that.  For  example,  what  will  be  done  for 
children  whose  parents  refuse  to  work?  Will 
there  be  a  limit  on  the  eligibility  for  the  jobs 
program?  How  much  will  this  program  cost 
compared  to  present  pwlicy  and  who  will  pay 
for  it?  Should  there  be  a  cap  on  the  overall 
annual  growth  of  welfare  spending?  Despite 
these  and  other  important  problems,  the 
level  of  agreement  on  the  basic  proposals  is 
encouraging. 

This  opportunity  for  significant  bipartisan 
reform  could  be  delayed  if  welfare  reform  is 
pushed  aside  by  the  more  divisive  and  dif- 
ficult debate  over  health  care,  but  successful 
welfare  reform  is  important  enough  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  proceed 
only  when  they  are  free  to  give  welfare  re- 
form the  attention  it  deserves.  Nevertheless, 
the  opportunity  is  there  to  produce  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  welfare  system,  im- 
provements that  could  save  money  over 
time,  not  by  curtailing  our  commitment  to 
help  those  in  need  but  by  enhancing  the  abil- 
ity of  those  in  need  to  end  their  dependence 
on  welfare. 


DR. 


RAFFY  HOVANESSIAN 
HONORED 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

of  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Raffy  Hovanessian,  from  Munster,  IN,  who 
was  recently  honored  with  the  St.  Nersees 
Shnorhall  medal  and  encyclical  from  his  Holi- 
ness Vazken  I,  Catholicos  of  All  Armenians. 
Dr.  Hovanessian  was  honored  for  his  more 
than  30  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
church,  community,  and  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  evening  news  is  filled 
with  reports  of  the  crumbling  of  our  social  bed- 
rocks like  family,  church,  and  community.  Dr. 
Raffy  Hovanessian's  more  than  30  years  of 
service  burns  brightly  as  a  shining  example  for 
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the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  crystal  clear  that  hts  work  and  service 
make  northwest  Indiana  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  official  presentation  was  made  at  the 
10th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Sts.  Joachim 
and  Anne  Armenian  Church  in  Palos  Heights, 
IL.  by  Archbishop  Khajag  Barsamian,  Pnmate 
of  the  Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church.  In  his 
address  to  the  parishioners,  the  Primate  em- 
phasized just  how  fortunate  the  young  people 
are  to  have  such  a  wonderful  example  set  by 
Raffy  Hovanessian's  leadership  and  service. 

Dr.  Hovanessian's  dedication  to  his  people 
IS  well  known  throughout  the  Armenian  com- 
munity. Born  in  Jerusalem  55  years  ago,  he 
has  been  deeply  Involved  in  Armenian  activi- 
ties from  his  earliest  days  as  a  student  of 
medicine  at  the  Amencan  University  of  Beirut, 
where  he  founded  the  Armenian  University 
Students'  Association  of  Beirut,  which  is  still 
active  today.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States 
in  1965  with  his  family,  he  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  military. 

For  the  last  23  years,  this  devoted  son  of 
the  Armenian  people  has  given  dedicated 
service  and  been  a  generous  benefactor  to 
the  Chicago  Armenian  community.  He  has 
been  intimately  involved  with  the  Sts.  Joachim 
and  Anne  Armenian  Church  from  its  inception, 
donating  generous  contributions  to  its  con- 
struction, including  Hovanessian  Hall.  A  Dioce- 
san delegate  for  15  years,  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Diocese  Assembly  for  2 
years,  and  as  a  board  member  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  Endowment  Fund  as  well  as  the 
St.  Nersess  Armenian  Seminary. 

Dr.  Hovanessian's  concern  for  his  homeland 
has  been  just  as  extensive  as  his  devotion  to 
his  church.  He  has  served  as  leader  for  fund- 
raising  efforts  for  the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
Earthquake,  for  Karabagh  and  for  the  Winter 
Rescue  Program.  His  long  list  of  activities  in- 
cludes being  a  member  of  NAASR,  the 
Knights  of  Vartan,  the  Armenian  Missionary 
Association,  the  AGBU  International  Board, 
and  the  Armenian  Assembly  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. He  has  also  worked  at  the  congressional 
level  to  seek  United  States  support  for  Arme- 
nian issues. 

In  his  specialty  of  internal  medicine,  Dr. 
Hovanessian  has  also  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. He  is  a  member  of  the  Medical  Honor  So- 
ciety, and  sits  on  several  professional  boards. 
His  brother.  Dr.  Ara  Hovanessian,  is  a  world 
famous  pioneer  in  AIDS  research. 

In  1983,  Dr.  Raffy  Hovanessian  was  named 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Cilicia  by  Catholics 
Karekin  II  of  Cilicia,  and  that  same  year  was 
awarded  the  Golden  Heritage  Award  by  the 
NAACP. 

Dr.  Hovanessian's  family  includes  his  wife 
Vicky,  who  in  her  own  right  has  given  exten- 
sive and  exemplary  service  to  her  church, 
community,  and  Nation.  The  Hovanessians 
have  three  children:  Armen  who  is  studying  to 
continue  his  family  tradition  and  become  a 
doctor;  Ani  who  is  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
International  law;  and  Eileen,  a  student  at 
Tufts  University. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  BROOKS  HENRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  199-1 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  pay  lnl>- 
ute  today  to  Brooks  Henry  for  his  years  of 
public  service  to  his  community.  Brooks  has 
played  an  active  role  in  serving  the  people  of 
his  community  tor  over  50  years. 

Brooks  Henry  started  in  business  with  Dyke 
Motor  Co.  in  1934.  Dunng  World  War  II,  he 
left  Dyke  Motor  Co.  to  work  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  until  1945  when  he  returned 
to  the  Dyke  Motor  Co.  Brooks  Henry  made 
major  contributions  to  the  operations  of  Dyke 
Motor  over  five  decades  and  retired  from  this 
firm  at  the  end  of  1992. 

Brooks  Henry  has  also  given  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Kennedy  Township. 
Brooks  ran  for  the  office  of  constable  in  1949 
and  held  this  position  from  1950  to  1956.  His 
record  of  service  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
citizens  earned  him  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Kennedy  Township. 

As  a  result  of  his  record  of  public  service. 
Brooks  Henry  was  successful  in  1957  when 
he  campaigned  for  the  elected  position  of  tax 
collector.  Brooks  took  office  as  Kennedy 
Township  Tax  Collector  in  1958  and  held  that 
position  until  1993  when  he  retired  after  many 
years  of  receiving  the  public  support  of  the 
voters  of  Kennedy  Township. 

An  outstanding  record  of  public  administra- 
tion characterized  Brooks  Henry's  years  of 
service  as  Kennedy  Township  Tax  Collector.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  delivery  of  public  serv- 
ices depends  on  the  ability  ot  a  community  to 
finance  the  cost  of  those  services.  The  fair 
and  efficient  collection  of  revenue  is  a  vital 
part  of  a  community's  existence.  During  dec- 
ades of  shifting  industrial  patterns  and  eco- 
nomic trends,  Brooks  Henry  performed  one  of 
the  central  functions  of  local  government  as 
the  collector  of  public  revenue.  Brooks  Henry's 
efforts  helped  to  ensure  that  the  local  govern- 
ment In  Kennedy  Township  operated  on  sound 
business  principles  to  the  benefit  of  every  resi- 
dent in  his  community. 

Brooks  Henry  was  born  in  Sheraden,  PA, 
and  moved  to  Kennedy  Township  in  1948.  He 
attended  Langley  High  School.  Brooks  and  his 
wife  Betty  have  five  children.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  Kenmawr  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  since  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  to  represent  a  man 
like  Brooks  Henry  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  gentleman  has  shown  his 
commitment  to  serving  his  community  and  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  public  service 
should  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
who  holds  elected  office. 


HEAD  START  REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased   to   cosponsor   the   Head   Start   Act 
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Amendments  to  1994.  This  bill  represents  an 
intertjranch,  bicameral,  and  bipartisan  pro- 
posal for  the  reauthonzation  of  the  Head  Start 
Program.  1  think  this  is  a  result  of  the  special 
nature  of  Head  Start,  but  it's  also  largely  due 
to  the  willingness  of  the  administration  and 
congressional  Democrats  to  hear  the  message 
that  I  and  my  Republican  colleagues,  including 
Congresswoman  Molinari  and  Senator 
Kassebaum.  have  been  preaching  for  many 
years  now.  That  message  is  that  the  services 
provided  by  Head  Start  must  consistently  be 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  that  the  level  of  par- 
ent participation  in  the  program  must  be  great- 
ly enhanced. 

Congresswoman  Molinari  and  1.  along  with 
other  colleagues,  have  collaborated  within  the 
last  year  on  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  call 
for  bold  reforms  in  Head  Start.  They  are  the 
Head  Start  Quality  Improvement  Act  (H.R. 
1528)  and  the  Head  Start  Enhanced  Parental 
Involvement  and  Family  Literacy  Act  (H.R. 
3798). 

The  Quality  Improvement  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  establish  minimum  levels  of 
quality  to  be  maintained  by  all  grantees,  and 
to  enhance  monitonng  efforts  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  these  standards.  If  a  grantee  fails 
to  meet  the  minimum  standards,  the  Secretary 
would  provide  necessary  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  correct  the 
problems.  However,  if  within  1  year  the  defi- 
ciencies have  not  lieen  eliminated  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  terminate  that 
grantee.  The  bill  also  streamlines  the  termi- 
nations appeals  process  to  avoid  prolonged 
court  battles  and  speed  the  transition  from  ter- 
minated poor  performers  to  organizations  that 
can  operate  the  program  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level  of  quality. 

The  enhanced  parental  involvement  and 
family  literacy  bill  would  require  Head  Start 
programs  to  actively  seek  the  participation  of 
parents  in  activities  designed  to  help  them  be- 
come full  partners  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Head  Start  programs  also  would  be 
required  to  provide  family  literacy  services, 
parenting  skills  training,  and  other  services  to 
assist  parents  in  assuming  their  role  as  their 
child's  first  teacher. 

Virtually  all  the  ideas  and  concepts  con- 
tained in  these  two  bills,  and  in  fact  some 
large  chunks  of  actual  legislative  language, 
are  incorporated  into  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  So  again,  i  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  particularly  pleased  that 
this  reauthorization  proposal  includes  the  pro- 
visions from  the  Enhanced  Parental  Involve- 
ment and  Family  Literacy  bill,  because  those 
provisions  are  directed  at  the  resource  that  is 
limitless  with  regard  to  furthering  a  child's  edu- 
cation, and  which  will  continue  on  once  the 
child  has  left  Head  Start.  I  am  talking  about 
parents. 

I  know  the  parental  involvement  component 
of  Head  Start  is  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which 
the  program  was  founded,  and  that  parents 
that  take  advantage  of  it  are  positively  affected 
by  it.  But  we  must  do  more,  t)ecause  for  every 
parent  that  does  get  involved  there  is  one  who 
doesn't.  And  so,  as  I  said  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  require  Head  Start  programs  to 
take  measures  to  increase  the  level  of  paren- 
tal involvement  so  that  Head  Start  will  become 
a  truly  intergenerational  program. 
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I  originally  wanted  to  place  the  requirement 
to  get  Involved  upon  the  individual  parent,  in- 
stead of  on  the  program.  I  still  feel  that  this  is 
the  way  to  go,  because  It  is  time  that  we  make 
these  parents,  who  receive  the  benefit  of  en- 
rolling their  children  In  Head  Start,  step  up  and 
take  responsibility  for  rearing  and  educating 
their  children. 

However,  requiring  programs  to  seek  paren- 
tal involvement  Is  the  common  ground  upon 
which  everyone  can  agree,  and  so  we  have 
incorporated  that  concept  Into  our  bill,  with  the 
realized  expectation  that  It  would  be  picked  up 
in  this  bipartisan  reauthorization  package.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that  I,  or  per- 
haps one  of  my  colleagues,  may  attempt  to 
amend  this  reauthorization  legislation  at  a  later 
stage  to  shift  the  requirement  to  the  parents. 

Beyond  enhancing  parental  Involvement,  our 
bill,  and  the  reauthorization  legislation,  also  in- 
jects the  notion  of  family  literacy  Into  the  Head 
Start  statute  for  the  first  time.  As  the  primary 
congressional  supporter  of  Even  Start,  the 
Federal  family  literacy  program,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  type  of  service  would  further 
Improve  the  quality  of  Head  Start  programs. 

Family  literacy  is  an  approach  to  breaking 
the  pattern  of  undereducation  and  poverty  In 
the  Nation  that  is  passed  on  within  the  families 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  integrates 
adult  literacy  instruction  and  early  childhood 
education  to  address  the  needs  of  the  entire 
family,  rather  than  isolated  Individuals  within  It. 
Family  literacy  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
parents  and  children  can  learn  together  and 
enhance  each  other's  lives.  It  restores  the 
family  as  the  center  for  learning. 

When  parents  and  children  learn  together, 
an  attitude  of  appreciation  and  respect  for 
education  are  modeled  for  the  children  that 
paves  the  way  for  school  success.  At  the 
same  time,  parents  acquire  new  skills  for  work 
and  home  and  a  new  appreciation  of  their  role 
as  the  first  teacher  of  their  children.  The  family 
is  strengthened  by  supporting  the  parents  as 
the  first  and  most  Important  teachers  of  their 
children,  and  by  developing  positive  and  sup- 
portive attitudes  about  schooling,  the  work  and 
joy  of  learning,  and  the  connection  between 
education  and  the  quality  of  life. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  reauthorization  bill 
that  was  borrowed  from  us  Is  that.  In  addition 
to  family  literacy.  Head  Start  programs  would 
be  required  to  provide  parenting  skills  training 
and  other  activities  designed  to  help  parents 
become  full  partners  In  the  education  of  their 
children.  Parenting  skills  training  goes  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  concept  of  enhanced  parental 
involvement.  All  parents  must  cope  with  the 
stress  of  everyday  life,  and  often  that  stress  Is 
greater  for  low-income  parents.  Parenting 
skills  framing  would  help  these  parents  to  look 
past  other  problems  and  concentrate  on  effec- 
tive techniques  for  Interacting  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Congresswoman  Molinari 
and  my  other  Republican  colleagues  for  work- 
ing closely  with  me  on  this  Important  Issue, 
and  to  the  administration  and  my  Democrat 
colleagues  for  the  bipartisan  nature  with  which 
they  have  approached  this  reauthorization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  REGINE  PONTIAC 
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HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before 
this  body  today  to  announce  that  a  local  car 
dealership  in  Rhode  Island  was  recognized  as 
a  recipient  of  the  1994  Time  Magazine  Quality 
Dealer  of  the  Year. 

This  prestigious  award  Is  given  to  those  few 
dealerships  who  have  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  while  distinguishing  them- 
selves as  a  leader  In  the  community.  I  am 
very  proud  to  honor  Reglne  Pontiac  of  Provi- 
dence and  their  president,  Louis  Reglne,  on 
receiving  this  award. 

Reglne  Pontiac  has  been  a  valued  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  business  community  since 
1929,  making  it  one  of  the  oldest  dealerships 
In  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  years,  Reglne  Pontiac  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  Rhode  Island's  busi- 
ness community.  Their  participation  in  many 
charitable  events  also  represents  their  commit- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  a  time  where  small  business  owners  are 
struggling  to  stay  afloat,  Louis  Regine  has 
managed  to  excel. 

Through  his  dedication  and  hard  work, 
Regine  Pontiac  continues  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  service  for  his  customers  while  provid- 
ing jobs  for  Rhode  Islanders. 

He  and  his  company  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  a  job  well  done. 

Providence  Dealer  Honored  by  Time 
Magazine 

LOUIS  regine.  Ill  receives  1994  AWARD 

San  Francisco.  CA.— TIIVIE  Magazine  has 
named  Louis  Regine,  III.  President  of  Regine 
Pontiac.  Inc.,  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island, 
as  a  recipient  of  the  1994  TIME  Magazine 
Quality  Dealer  Award  (TMQDA).  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  January  29th  by  John 
E.  Haire.  Publisher  of  TIME  Magazine,  and 
Bruce  A.  Brown.  VP  Original  Equipment 
Sales.  North  America  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  during  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  (NADA)  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Regine  and  other 
award  winners  were  honored  at  the  opening 
business  meeting  of  this  year's  NADA  Con- 
vention, attended  by  more  than  20.000  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Regine  is  one  of  only  65  dealers  to  be 
nominated  for  the  magazine's  national  award 
during  this,  the  award's  silver  anniversary 
year.  Sponsored  in  association  with  Good- 
year and  in  cooperation  with  the  NADA,  the 
annual  TMQDA  program  recognizes  out- 
standing new  car  dealers  for  exceptional  per- 
formance in  their  dealership  and  distin- 
guished community  service.  Winners  are  se- 
lected by  a  panel  of  faculty  members  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  In  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  University's  participation.  TIME 
Magazine  makes  an  annual  grant  of  scholar- 
ship funds  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  the  names  of  TIME. 
Goodyear.  NADA  and  all  TMQDA  winners. 

A  native  of  Providence.  Mr.  Regine  began 
his  professional  career  in  1974  as  a  Loan  Offi- 
cer with  the  First  Hawaiian  Bank  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii.  One  year  later,  he  returned  to 
Providence  to  work  at  his  family's  dealer- 
ship, founded  in  1929.  In  1986.  he  became  the 
President  of  Regine  Pontiac. 


Nominated  to  receive  the  25th  annual 
TMQDA  by  the  Rhode  Island  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  Mr.  Regine  has  been  a 
member  of  that  organization  since  1986  and 
is  currently  its  President  and  a  Member  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition  to  partici- 
pating on  dealer  councils.  Mr.  Regine  be- 
longs to  the  New  England  Pontiac  Dealers 
Association,  and  sits  on  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. He  has  been  honored  with  numerous 
awards  during  his  career,  including  the  Pon- 
tiac 5-Star  Service  Excellence  Award  and  the 
Pontiac  Master  Dealer  Award. 

In  1991.  Mr.  Regine  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  serve  on  the  Rhode  Island  Deal- 
er License  and  Hearing  Board,  the  group 
charged  with  regulating  the  business  prac- 
tices of  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

A  graduate  of  Brown  University.  Mr. 
Regine  resides  in  Lakeville.  Massachusetts. 
He  has  two  children.  Meredith  and  L.J. 


CONTROLLING  EARMARKS 


HON.  l£E  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

Insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 

January   5.    1994,   into   the   Congressional 

Record: 

Controlling  Earmarks 
One  of  the  most  common  complaints  I  hear 
from  Hoosiers  is  that  Congress  needs  to  cut 
"pork  barrel  "  spending— the  Lawrence  Welk 
boyhood  memorial,  the  Steamtown  Railroad 
Museum,  a  proposal  to  turn  the  northern 
lights  into  an  energy  source,  and  unneeded 
road  or  water  projects.  Typically  this  spend- 
ing comes  from  special  interest  provisions, 
known  as  earmarks,  which  are  included  in 
congressional  spending  bills.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  the  quantity  of  earmarked  funds 
has  increased  during  the  past  decade. 

Earmarks  direct  the  federal  government  to 
provide  funds  to  a  particular  group,  indus- 
try, or  geographic  area.  Many  of  these  ear- 
marks provide  funds  to  worthwhile  projects 
and  thus  improve  public  policy.  But  others 
allocate  federal  dollars  to  wasteful,  pork 
barrel  projects,  and  are  primarily  the  result 
of  efforts  by  Members  of  Congress  to  benefit 
their  constituents  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  earmarking  process  in 
Congress  should  be  reformed  to  help  ensure 
that  only  worthwhile  projects  are  funded. 
background 
There  is  no  commonly  accepted  definition 
of  what  constitutes  pork  barrel  spending. 
Many  individuals  tend  to  view  special  inter- 
est projects  that  help  them  as  worthwhile, 
but  view  similar  projects  that  help  others  as 
suspect.  A  levee  along  the  Ohio  River  may  be 
important,  even  vital,  to  an  Indiana  commu- 
nity, but  could  be  seen  as  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  by  a  Californian.  And  some  of  the 
concern  about  pork  barrel  spending  no  doubt 
can  arise  from  misleading  characterizations 
of  projects.  For  example,  most  people  would 
question  the  value  of  studying  the  properties 
of  molds,  but  such  research  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  penicillin. 

To  curb  wasteful  programs.  Congress  is 
supposed  to  review  proposals  for  spending 
twice.  First,  it  must  authorize  funding  for 
the  project  (i.e.  set  policy  goals  and  funding 
limits  for  the  project).  Second,  it  must  ap- 
propriate funding  for  the  project  (i.e.  actu- 
ally allocate  money  for  it).  Some  special  in- 


terest projects  pass  even  though  they  receive 
full  review  during  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations processes.  But  too  often  Con- 
gress appropriates  money  for  a  project  with- 
out the  necessary  authorization,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  screen  out  wasteful 
projects.  Furthermore,  many  special  interest 
provisions  appear  only  in  the  explanatory  re- 
port that  accompanies  a  spending  measure. 
And  pork  is  not  found  only  in  spending  bills. 
Tax  bills,  for  example,  often  contain  loop- 
holes that  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  particu- 
lar individuals,  firms,  or  industries. 
analysis 

Many  earmarks  have  significant  policy 
benefits — for  example,  funds  are  often  ear- 
marked to  deal  with  floods  and  other  disas- 
ters. Congress  typically  appropriates  money 
for  large  categories  of  spending  called  appro- 
priations accounts,  such  as  the  construction 
account  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  budget. 
But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  target  ex- 
penditures to  specific  projects.  Members  of 
Congress  are  usually  more  familiar  with  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  their  constituents  than 
are  executive  branch  officials,  who  must  deal 
with  the  entire  country.  Not  all  public  policy 
details  should  be  delegated  to  the  executive 
branch. 

But  the  excessive  use  of  earmarks  by  Con- 
gress results  in  wasteful  spending  and  re- 
duced accountability  in  government.  Ear- 
marks often  are  buried — some  would  say  hid- 
den—in huge  omnibus  bills  or  reports,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  Members  to  discern  good 
earmarks  from  bad.  One  example  was  the 
proposed  memorial  to  Lawrence  Welk  in 
North  Dakota  (funding  for  this  project  was 
eventually  eliminated).  Nothing  is  more 
frustrating  for  Members  than  to  vote  for 
major  national  legislation,  only  to  discover 
later  that  it  also  contained  obscure  pork  bar- 
rel items  such  as  the  Welk  project. 

Another  reason  why  earmarks  do  not  re- 
ceive full  review  by  Congress  is  that  many 
are  placed  in  the  explanatory  reports  that 
accompany  spending  bills.  These  reports, 
which  are  written  by  staff  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  are  primarily 
intended  as  background  information  about  a 
bill  and  are  not  binding.  They  are  not  consid- 
ered formally  by  the  full  House  or  Senate, 
and  conceivably  could  be  ignored  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
difficult  for  executive  branch  officials  to  ig- 
nore the  explicit  directions  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  because  of  the  power  that 
appropriators  have  over  agency  budgets. 

In  recent  years,  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  so-called  academic  earmarks, 
which  target  research  and  development  funds 
to  particular  colleges  and  universities.  Last 
year  approximately  $750  million  was  ear- 
marked for  academic  institutions,  most  of  it 
through  committee  report  language.  Many 
observers  criticize  academic  earmarking  be- 
cause it  circumvents  the  usual  "peer  review" 
process  through  which  research  and  develop- 
ment proposals  are  evaluated  by  experts  in 
the  relevant  field. 

recommendations 

A  number  of  recommendations  are  under 
discussion  in  Congress  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  earmarking — and  through  it 
the  problem  of  pork  barrel  spending.  Some 
propose  that  earmarks  simply  be  abolished. 
My  sense  is  that  a  complete  ban  on  earmarks 
would  be  overly  rigid.  As  mentioned,  some 
earmarks  are  worthwhile,  and  our  goal 
should  be  to  screen  out  the  wasteful  ear- 
marks rather  than  abolish  them  all.  Vice 
President  Gore's  commission  to  "reinvent 
government"  (the  National  Performance  Re- 
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view)  proposes  that  executive  branch  agen- 
cies pay  less  heed  to  earmarks  included  in 
appropriations  report  language.  This  may 
help,  but  by  itself  cannot  solve  the  problem 
of  wasteful  earmarks.  There  still  will  be  sub- 
stantial pressure  on  agency  officials  to  fol- 
low these  directives.  Additionally.  Congress 
itself  should  play  a  role  in  curbing  wasteful 
spending  by  scrutinizing  more  carefully 
spending  for  locality-speciric  projects.  In  re- 
cent years.  Congress  has  begun  to  vote  more 
frequently  on  specific  projects  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  have  been  eliminated. 

The  most  effective  method  for  reducing 
wasteful  earmarks  may  be  to  open  up  the 
earmarking  process  to  better  scrutiny  by 
Members  of  Congress,  the  media,  and  the 
public.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress,  which  I  co-chaired,  pro- 
posed that  all  earmarks  be  listed  clearly  in 
the  reports  accompanying  authorization  and 
appropriations  measures.  That  means  that 
before  a  spending  bill  is  considered  on  the 
floor,  all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
media  and  the  public,  would  know  exactly 
what  special  earmarks  are  contained  in  the 
bill.  All  loopholes  in  tax  bills  should  be  simi- 
larly identified  in  the  accompanying  report. 
Exposing  earmarks  and  other  special  inter- 
est provisions  to  fuller  scrutiny  will  force 
proponents  to  justify  them  publicly  and  help 
ensure  that  fewer  wasteful  programs  will 
pass.  Sunshine  is  still  the  best  disinfectant 
for  wasteful  proposals. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  MEL  WEINSTEIN 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
EATON  CORP. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bhng  to  your  attention  a  stellar  ex- 
ample of  industrial  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
fiscal  success  in  these  troubled  economic 
times.  A  Fortune  100  company,  the  Eaton 
Corp.  employs  52,000  people  in  plants  world- 
wide and  has  selected  the  Saginaw,  Ml,  plant 
as  1  of  6  recipients  of  the  Eaton  Quality 
Award. 

Emphasizing  a  customer  approach,  the 
Eaton  Quality  Award  reflects  a  strict  assess- 
ment of  productivity,  long-term  growth,  and 
most  importantly,  goal  realization. 

The  engine  components  division  of  Saginaw 
employs  nearly  550  people,  and  as  evidenced 
by  their  dramatic,  50-percent  increase  in  sales 
during  the  past  3  years,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  provide  and  reflect  ex- 
cellence through  cooperation,  friendship,  and 
most  importantly  a  passion  to  succeed. 

This  award  truly  represents  the  Initiative, 
dedication,  and  abilities  of  the  American  work- 
er. With  many  firms  cutting  labor  costs  to  re- 
main competitive,  one  need  only  look  to  the 
Eaton  Corp.  and  their  engine  components  divi- 
sion of  Saginaw  to  understand  the  true  value 
of  our  work  force  and  realize  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  American  worker. 

Yet  as  in  all  successful  endeavors,  the 
means  to  success  must  lie  in  a  fusion  of  moti- 
vated, highly  talented  individuals  with  the  in- 
tangible notion  of  empowerment  and  team- 
work. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
salute  the  management  and  stafi  in  the  Eaton 
Corp.  family  as  they  lead  our  manufacturing 
economy  into  the  21st  century. 


HON.  WnJJAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  salute 
today  Mel  Weinstein  for  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  (bounty.  Mel 
has  tieen  a  leader  in  tx}th  the  business  and 
civic  life  of  the  communities  of  Allegheny 
County  for  over  35  years. 

Mel  Weinstein  has  served  for  over  35  years 
in  progressive  managerial  and  administration 
positions  with  major  steel  producing  compa- 
nies In  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  His  work 
in  the  steel  industry  resulted  in  his  receiving 
numerous  managers  awards  for  cost  reducing 
Ideas  and  the  implementation  of  programs 
saving  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mel  has  also  been  elected  as  a  Kennedy 
Township  Commissioner  to  serve  five  con- 
secutive terms  over  the  past  20  years  and  has 
the  distinction  of  earning  more  votes  with  each 
passing  election.  Mel  has  provided  Kennedy 
Township  with  outstanding  leadership  as  a 
chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  He 
has  also  served  as  financial/public  safety  com- 
missioner, vice-chairman  and  road  commis- 
sioner. Mel  is  also  a  past  executive  board 
member  of  the  council  of  governments,  where 
he  served  as  treasurer.  He  currently  holds  the 
position  of  tax  collector  for  Kennedy  Township. 

In  addition,  Mel  Weinstein  has  also  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  to  a  num- 
ber of  local  civic  organizations.  Mel  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Kennedy  Township  Demo- 
cratic Committee  and  has  continued  to  serve 
as  an  elected  Democratic  committeeman  for 
the  past  14  years.  In  addition,  Mel  was  the 
1988  United  Way  corporate  fund  raising  chair- 
man. He  has  also  coached  for  10  years  in 
both  Kennedy  Township  little  league  and  Ken- 
nedy Township  girl's  softball.  Mel's  work  with 
young  people  also  includes  active  support  and 
leadership  roles  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  he  was  named  Allegheny  County  Boy 
Scouts'  Man  of  the  Year  in  1975  for  his  serv- 
ice to  this  outstanding  organization.  Mel  is 
also  an  active  member  of  St.  Malachy's 
Church,  where  he  has  served  as  President  of 
St.  Malachy's  PTG  and  currently  serves  as 
Eucharistic  Minister. 

Mel  was  bom  and  raised  in  Stowe  Town- 
ship, a  community  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  graduated  from  Stowe  High 
School  in  1956  and  LaSalle  University  School 
of  Business  in  1971.  Mel  and  his  wife  Jac- 
queline have  three  children  and  are  the  grand- 
parents of  five. 

With  his  outstanding  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, it  is  approphate  that  Mel  Weinstein  has 
been  named  Kennedy  Township's  Man  of  the 
Year  in  1991,  1992  and  1993.  Mel  has  given 
much  to  his  local  community  and  I  know  that 
his  fellow  citizens  appreciate  Mel's  commit- 
ment to  working  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  Kennedy  Township  and  the 
greater  Pittsburgh  area.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  constituents  in  saluting  Mel  Weinstein. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL  LACKS 
CREDITABLE  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  January 
30  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Mag- 
azine, our  Nation's  Surgeon  General  com- 
mented on  her  ongoing  crusade  to  promote 
the  use  of  condoms. 

She  said — and  let  me  quote  her: 

If  I  could  be  the  "condom  queen"  and  get 
every  young  person  who  is  engaging  in  .sex  to 
use  a  condom  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
wear  a  crown  on  my  head  with  a  condom  on 
it!  I  would! 

That  came  right  out  of  Joycelyn  Elder's 
mouth,  my  fnends.  And  it  really  bothers  me. 
Because  of  her  obsession  with  condoms,  the 
public  doesn't  take  seriously  anything  Dr.  El- 
ders says  about  other  alternatives  to  prevent- 
ing diseases  and  avoiding  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. How  can  our  Nation's  leading  health 
figure  be  effective  if  she  only  portrays  to  the 
public  her  special  agenda,  one  that  focuses  on 
condoms  and  ignores  personal  responsibility. 

In  addition  to  her  lack  of  credible  leadership, 
our  Surgeon  General  throws  up  her  hands  in 
defeat  when  faced  with  the  tough  social  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation.  She  urges  surrender 
in  the  drug  war  by  advocating  legalizing  drug 
use.  When  it  comes  to  unwanted  pregnancies, 
Dr.  Elders  urges  abortions  and  the  use  of 
condoms  as  a  substitute  for  moral  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  getting  high  time  that  Dr. 
Elders,  the  self-proclaimed  condom  queen,  do 
the  only  sensible  thing  and  step  off  the  throne. 


HONORING  DR.  ELBERT  W.  FRI- 
DAY, JR..  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WEATHER  SERVICE.  EX- 
ECUTIVE OF  THE  YEAR— 1993 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIF0RNI.-\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  4,  1994,  Dr.  Elbert  W.  Friday, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Weather  Service 
[NWS]  was  honored  as  Executive  of  the  Year 
for  1993  by  the  Federal  Executive  Institute 
Alumni  Association  [FEIAA].  The  FEIAA  is  one 
of  the  pnmary  educational  institutions  for  de- 
veloping executive  leaders  in  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments.  The  honorary 
award  recognizes  executive  leadership  of  an 
organization  which  produces  substantial,  inno- 
vative achievements,  resulting  in  high-quality 
public  service. 

Dr.  Friday  was  selected  as  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Weather  Services  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  [NOAA)  in  March 
1988.  Dr.  Friday,  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree,  with  special  distinction,  in  en- 
glneenng  physics  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa in  1961.  He  was  selected  for  an  Air 
Force  scholarship  in  1966  and  completed  his 
master's  degree  in   1967  and  his  Ph.D.   in 
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1969.  Both  graduate  degrees  are  in  meteor- 
ology and  both  were  earned  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  He  was  a  distinguished  grad- 
uate of  the  Air  Force  Command  and  Staff  Col- 
lege in  1972  and  graduated  from  the  Air  War 
College  in  1976. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Weather  Service, 
Dr.  Friday  is  overseeing  the  most  fundamental 
change  in  its  history  that,  when  accomplished, 
will  yield  revolutionary  improvements  in  its  ca- 
pabilities to  provide  weather  services.  Mod- 
ernization of  the  Weather  Service  involves 
new  observational  technology,  powerful  new 
information  and  forecast  systems,  and  a  new 
organizational  structure.  It  will  provide  a  dra- 
matic improvement  in  weather  services  to  the 
National  Weather  Service,  including  more  ac- 
curate and  timely  predictions  of  those  weather 
events  that  have  regular  and  dramatic  impact 
on  both  private  and  public  activities. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  initial  phase 
of  modernization  will  be  complete.  This  phase 
includes  the  installation  of  new  weather  tech- 
nologies at  116  weather  forecast  offices  m  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  13  river 
forecast  centers  in  the  United  States.  New 
technologies  at  these  offices  will  include:  First, 
advanced  Doppler  radars  capable  of  detecting 
severe  weather;  second,  automated  surface 
observing  systems  providing  hands-off  24- 
hour-a-day  weather  information  at  1,000  sta- 
tions across  the  Nation;  and  third,  weather  in- 
formation processing  systems  capable  of  inte- 
grating, displaying,  and  communicating  large 
data  streams  from  various  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  technologies  at  the  local 
weather  offices,  other  new  technologies  are  to 
be  deployed  duhng  the  modernization  proc- 
ess. Advanced  instrumentation  onboard  new 
geostationary  satellites  will  offer  higher  time 
and  space  resolution  of  developing  weather 
systems,  and  onboard  new  polar  orbiting  sat- 
ellites will  provide  improved  measurements  of 
atmospheric  conditions  such  as  temperature 
and  humidity.  Acquisition  of  new-generation 
computers  will  process  the  increased  data  flow 
of  the  modernization  and  carry  out  the  com- 
putations required  for  the  new  generation  of 
sophisticated  models. 

With  the  NWS  modernization  progressing 
well,  the  incremental  costs  of  improving  pre- 
diction services  to  a  range  of  weather  depend- 
ent sectors  of  the  economy  become  relatively 
insignificant.  Such  advances  during  the  next 
years  will  focus  on  the  following  industrial  sec- 
tors: 

Aviation. — Where  weather  induced  delays 
cost  the  airline  industry  Si. 5  billion  annually, 
or  45  percent  of  the  industry's  aggregate  SlO 
billion  in  losses  over  the  last  3  years. 

Marine  transportation. — Where  98  percent, 
by  weight,  of  the  Nation's  international  com- 
merce is  conveyed. 

Agriculture. — Where  adverse  environmental 
conditions  cost  the  industry  over  S20  billion 
annually,  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire 
U.S.  corn  crop. 

Wildfire  control.— Where  the  1991  East  Bay 
Hills,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  fire  de- 
stroyed over  3,000  dwellings  and  caused  Si  .5 
billion  in  damages. 

Surface  transportation.— Where  traffic  acci- 
dents caused  by  adverse  weather  conditions 
take  5,000  American  lives  each  year. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Friday  and  his  many  capable 
employees  of  the  National  Weather  Service 
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we  have  and  are  working  toward  understand- 
ing and  predicting  weather,  climate,  and  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  rivers  that  have  never 
been  more  important  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  world.  This  is  no  easy  job 
as  I  am  told  the  United  States  expenences 
more  hazardous  weather  conditions  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  we  can  ex- 
pect a  staggering  assault  from  over  10,000 
violent  thunderstorms;  1,000  tornadoes,  and 
several  hurricanes  each  and  every  year.  I  join 
with  the  FEIAA  in  honoring  Dr.  Friday  and  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


IMMIGRATION  MORATORIUM  ACT 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZON.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-VTIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Immigration  Moratonum  Act  of 
1994.  The  bill  proposes  that  after  two  decades 
of  unprecedented  levels  of  legal  and  illegal  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  we  declare  a 
temporary  pause  and  reform  our  failing  immi- 
gration policies,  which  have  been  virtually 
abandoned  and  are  not  being  enforced. 

Few  can  dispute  that  our  immigration  poli- 
cies are  no  longer  serving  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  people,  or.  for 
that  matter,  immigrants.  At  the  current  pace, 
the  United  States  admits  almost  1  million  legal 
immigrants  per  year.  Since  1970,  19.3  million 
immigrants  have  settled  in  the  United  States. 
Needless  to  say.  illegal  immigration  has  also 
skyrocketed.  Every  year,  the  INS  apprehends 
more  than  1  million  aliens  attempting  to  ille- 
gally enter  the  United  States.  According  to  INS 
figures,  roughly  three  times  as  many  success- 
fully cross  our  land  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  in  this  body  may  view  a 
moratorium  as  a  radical  idea,  not  worthy  of 
national  debate,  or  feel  that  the  proposed  mor- 
atorium ignores  or  belittles  the  contnbution 
that  immigrants  have  made  and  make  today  to 
our  Nation.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intent.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  diminish  the  vast 
contributions  immigrants  made  in  helping  to 
build  this  country,  and  are  making  today. 
Rather,  it  is  my  intent  to  recognize  the  existing 
realities  that  we  have  lost  control  of  our  bor- 
ders, that  our  immigration  policies  are  in  need 
of  urgent  repair  and  that  the  long-term  trend  of 
both  legal  and  illegal  immigration  has  placed  a 
near  insurmountable  burden  upon  our  finite 
ability  to  absorb  and  make  welcome  those 
who  wish  to  join  us  as  Americans. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
stress  that  unchecked  immigration  has  placed 
upon  many  of  our  States  and  urban  areas  or 
their  social,  educational,  and  health  care  sys- 
tems. Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  immi- 
grants themselves  suffer  under  the  existing 
system  due  to  the  lack  of  resources  needed  to 
help  them  assimilate.  Studies  indicate  that  a 
U.S.  moratorium  on  immigration  would  yield 
highly  positive  gains  by  allowing  the  20  million 
immigrants,  now  within  our  borders,  time  to 
assimilate  into  the  mainstream. 

Statistics  show  that  the  present  levels  of  im- 
migration to  this  country  have  posed  some 
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very  serious  problems.  Some  of  the  astonish- 
ing facts  are: 

According  to  economist  Donald  Huddle,  the 
1 992  cost  to  taxpayers  of  public  assistance  for 
the  19.3  million  immigrants  who  have  settled 
here  since  1970  was  S62.7  billion— S42.5  bil- 
lion more  than  the  immigrants  paid  in  taxes. 

Immigrant  use  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program  has  jumped  370  percent  in 
10  years. 

Public  assistance  benefits — such  as  health 
care,  welfare,  education,  and  housing — paid  to 
illegal  aliens  cost  Amencan  taxpayers  SlO  bil- 
lion per  year,  S7.6  billion  more  than  illegals 
have  paid  in  taxes. 

Asylum  claims  have  gone  from  5,801  in 
1979  to  a  record  147.000  in  1993.  In  1992.  52 
percent  of  asylum  claimants  failed  to  appear 
for  their  asylum  hearings  and  we  have  no  way 
to  track  them  down  in  order  to  expel  them 
from  the  country. 

In  1992,  65  percent  of  the  births  in  Los  An- 
geles County  hospitals  were  to  illegal  aliens. 

More  than  450,000  criminal  aliens  are  cur- 
rently imprisoned,  on  probation,  or  on  parole 
in  the  United  States,  and  Federal  and  State 
prisons  spend  S723  million  per  year  on  illegal 
aliens  in  pnson. 

Several  Slates,  including  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona, have  vowed  to  sue  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  reimbursements  for  services  it  pro- 
vides to  illegal  immigrants. 

Americans  have  overwhelmingly  voiced  their 
desire  to  regain  control  of  our  borders  and 
place  strict  limits  on  legal  immigration.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  is  a  responsible  way  to  ad- 
dress their  desire.  The  Immigration  Morato- 
rium Act  of  1994  would  continue  to  allow  the 
immigration  of  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
U.S.  citizens,  legitimate  political  refugees,  and 
those  who  have  been  waiting  in  the  backlog 
for  more  than  1 0  years  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  illegal  immigration,  my 
bill  would  eliminate  many  of  the  magnets  re- 
sponsible for  the  crisis.  It  would  reform  our 
asylum  system,  stop  the  payment  of  Federal 
welfare  and  unemployment  benefits  to  illegal 
aliens,  end  the  guarantee  of  automatic-birth- 
right citizenship,  and  increase  border  security. 

It  is  time  for  a  moratorium,  a  temporary 
timeout,  from  the  unmanageable  social  and 
fiscal  burdens  that  are  a  result  of  today's  ex- 
traordinary levels  of  legal  and  illegal  immigra- 
tion. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
this  effort  to  restore  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  our  immigration  system. 


PUBLIC  CYNICISM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10. 1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting 
my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1994,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Public  Cynicism 

The  headline  of  a  major  national  news- 
paper caught  my  eye.  "Mistrust  of  Washing- 
ton Spreads  Across  the  Country."  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  people  distrust  Washington.  Most 
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Americans  lead  very  busy  lives  which  permit 
only  limited  attention  to  politics.  But  they 
hear  and  see  plenty  to  worry  them.  Stories 
of  Washington's  stupidity  and  self-interest 
are  abundant.  As  one  constituent  put  it  to 
me  the  other  day.  "You  certainly  are  a 
bunch  of  idiots  up  there."  A  large  number  of 
people  simply  believe  that  politics,  particu- 
larly as  practiced  in  Washington,  is  fun- 
damentally corrupt. 

Sources  of  Cynicism:  Most  surveys  today 
show  that  large  segrments  of  the  electorate 
are  deeply  angry  at  government  and  that  the 
politics  of  discontent  is  very  much  a  part  of 
contemporary  politics. 

Americans  certainly  have  a  lot  to  be  cyni- 
cal about.  Government  deficits,  wasteful 
spending,  the  personal  lives  of  many  politi- 
cians. Watergate,  Iran-contra,  and  bungled 
policies  give  them  plenty  of  ammunition.  So 
the  voter  is  often  angry  and  disillusioned, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  for  various  people  to 
play  upon  this  unhappiness  and  amplify  it. 

Politicians  contribute  to  the  problem  by 
spending  much  time  attacking  each  other 
and  each  other's  motives.  Political  cam- 
paigns use  TV  and  print  ads  to  attack  oppo- 
nents, and  the  political  combat,  which  used 
to  be  restricted  to  election  time,  seems  to  go 
on  all  the  time  now.  Members  of  Congress 
often  run  for  Congress  by  running  against  it. 

Many  interest  groups  have  developed  di- 
rect mail  techniques  to  an  art  form  and  use 
heated  rhetoric  to  convince  people  that  they 
are  being  endangered  by  sinister  politicians. 
Millions  of  pieces  of  direct  mail  go  out  every 
month  soliciting  funds  and  playing  upon  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  and  the  checkbooks  of 
Americans.  A  whole  industry  is  built  on  por- 
traying government  as  corrupt.  The  more 
these  industry  groups  can  persuade  people  of 
official  deception  and  bungling  in  Washing- 
ton, the  more  money  they  can  raise  to  carry 
on  their  campaigns  for  whatever  objectives 
they  seek. 

The  national  media  seem  to  enjoy  nothing 
more  than  attacking  prominent  politicians 
and  criticizing  every  misstep  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress.  Political  coverage  has 
become  much  more  negative  in  the  past  sev- 
eral decades.  TV  journalism  today  is  filled 
with  programs  whose  purpose  is  to  show  how 
bad  the  system  is  and  to  highlight  out- 
rageous events.  It  is  no  wonder  that  people 
think  there  is  nothing  right  with  the  system 
at  all.  Many  of  the  most  popular  commenta- 
tors are  people  who  have  mastered  the  sound 
bite  and  are  able  to  make  hard-hitting  obser- 
vations, but  who  really  do  not  spend  much 
time  talking  about  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  or  the  difficulty  of  the  solutions. 

Sorting  through  all  of  the  available  infor- 
mation is  a  tough  job  for  any  voter.  More  in- 
formation does  not  always  lead  to  more  un- 
derstanding. Many  people  would  say  that  it 
is  ultimately  the  voter's  responsibility  to 
pay  attention  to  the  process  and  to  decide 
among  the  charges  and  countercharges  what 
is  true  and  imporUint  and  what  is  not.  For 
most  voters  the  political  combat  leaves  a 
blur  of  evidence  that  government  just  does 
not  work  very  well.  They  hear  bits  and 
pieces  from  television  and  read  snatches  of 
reports  in  the  print  media,  but  it  is  very 
hard  for  them  to  put  it  all  together.  They 
have  very  little  opportunity  to  hear  about  or 
see  much  of  the  hard  work  and  effort  that 
goes  into  the  process  of  government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Consequences  of  Skepticism:  Everyone 
would  acknowledge  that  skepticism  about 
government  is  healthy.  The  difficulty  arises 
when  the  skepticism  is  so  deep  that  voters 
end  up  with  no  faith  or  trust  in  government. 
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Our  government's  institutions  in  the  end  are 
based  on  people's  faith  in  them,  and  without 
that  faith  they  simply  cannot  work  properly. 

This  climate  of  cynicism  and  skepticism— 
which  politicians  themselves  have  done 
much  to  create— makes  it  very  hard  to  bring 
about  change  in  the  system.  It  is  difficult  to 
launch  a  new  initiative  today  to  meet  a 
pressing  need  because  of  the  depth  of  public 
cynicism  about  government.  Not  long  ago  I 
asked  a  group  of  Hoosiers  to  name  a  govern- 
ment program  that  they  thought  worked 
pretty  well.  No  one  offered  any  example,  not 
even  older  people  in  the  group  who  cash  a  so- 
cial security  check  every  month. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  voters 
today  that  there  are  politicians  who  are 
seeking  to  bring  about  change  for  the  public 
good  and  are  not  just  working  for  some  per- 
sonal advantage.  We  live  in  a  time  when 
there  has  been  an  increase  over  three  or  four 
decades  in  the  amount  of  skepticism  and 
cynicism  about  politicians.  All  of  us  engaged 
in  the  political  process  find  it  difficult  to 
function  in  the  present  climate  in  which  our 
character,  values,  and  motives  are  always 
suspect. 

The  largest  danger  of  this  deep-seated  cyn- 
icism is  that  it  undermines  principled  and 
reasoned  discussion  and  democratic  delibera- 
tion. The  cynic  takes  the  words  and  actions 
of  a  politician  and,  rather  than  discuss  and 
debate  those  words  and  actions,  simply  at- 
tributes them  to  an  effort  by  the  politician 
to  serve  his  own  interest  and  to  suit  his  own 
purposes.  The  cynic  is  always  looking  for 
something  nefarious  behind  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  politician:  for  example,  a  poli- 
tician opposes  a  certain  bill  not  because  he 
has  a  principled  view  in  opposition  to  it  but 
because  of  his  ambition  to  gain  higher  office 
or  because  he  has  some  financial  interest  in- 
volved or  because  he  has  been  bought  off  by 
special  interests.  It  has  become  harder  and 
harder  for  the  voter  to  believe  that  a  politi- 
cian advocates  a  certain  course  of  action 
simply  because  he  believes  in  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  politicians  do  not 
behave  in  ways  that  foster  cynicism.  Voters 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  take  everything 
they  hear  at  face  value.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  if  voters  judge  everything  on  the  basis 
of  hidden  motives  we  never  get  around  to 
discussing  the  substance  of  an  issue.  It  is 
much  easier  to  attack  the  politician  for 
being  unprincipled  and  having  nefarious  mo- 
tives than  it  is  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  taisks  of  a  pwliti- 
cian  today  is  to  try  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
the  country  and  the  best  in  people.  In  the 
present  climate  it  is  not  easy  to  elevate 
their  thoughts  and  to  make  them  believe 
that  good  things  are  possible. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FORT 
HOWARD  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  on  February  17, 
1994.  the  employees  of  Fort  Howard  Corp.  will 
celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  outstanding  paper  manufacturing  com- 
pany as  jot>-creator.  paper  manufacturer,  and 
civic  and  community  leader.  Congratulations 
certainly  are  in  order. 
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Fort  Howard  Corp.  has  been  an  integral  pari 
of  Green  Bay  since  1919  and  is  in  no  danger 
of  ever  being  taken  for  granted.  The  compa- 
ny's outstanding  civic  and  community  leader- 
ship as  well  as  its  pace-setting  initiatives  in 
the  paper  industry  are  widely  recognized  and 
are  almost  beyond  measure. 

How  fortunate  northeast  Wisconsin  is  to 
have  in  Fort  Howard  a  company  we  can  count 
on.  So  many  cities  and  communities  are  vul- 
nerable to  roller-coaster  booms  and  busts 
when  major  employers  abruptly  lay  off  work- 
ers, move  out,  or  simply  go  broke. 

In  contrast  to  such  situations,  Fort  Howard 
offers  so  much  more.  The  company  revels  in 
its  employees  and  their  accomplishments. 

The  company  boasts  of  employee  teamwork 
and  commitment  to  manufacturing  quality 
products  for  its  customers.  In  company  publi- 
cations, it  proclaims:  "Through  our  employees 
we  have  been  successful". 

That  IS  indeed  appropriate  recognition  of 
Fori  Howard  employees'  contributions  of  skill, 
talent,  experience,  and  enthusiasm. 
Let  the  record  speak  for  itself: 
Fort  Howard,  in  providing  more  than  3,000 
Vital  jobs  here  in  Green  Bay,  is  the  area's  larg- 
est employer. 

The  corporation  has  not  had  a  layoff  of 
workers  in  more  than  40  years. 

It  is  known  for  its  salary  and  benefits  pack- 
age as  well  as  for  its  stability  of  employment. 
Fort  Howard's  Green  Bay  operations  gen- 
erate an  unnual  economic  impact  of  more  than 
S500  million  in  Wisconsin,  not  even  counting 
the  1992  expansion  at  the  Green  Bay  mill. 

Fori  Howard  is  recognized  for  its  strong  en- 
vironmental commitment.  The  corporation  was 
the  very  first  recipient  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Administrator's  Award  in 
1991  in  recognition  of  Fort  Howard's  national 
recycling  leadership. 

Fori  Howard  manufactured  the  first  nation- 
wide brand  of  tissue  products  made  from  100 
percent  recycled  fiber,  the  "Green  Forest" 
brand.  In  addition,  the  company  was  the  first 
to  manufacture  a  line  of  tissue  products,  the 
"Envision"  brand,  that  met  or  exceeded  EPA 
guidelines  for  post-consumer  content. 

The  company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
tissue  products  (towels,  napkins,  and  bath  tis- 
sue) made  from  1 00  percent  recycled  fiber. 

Fort  Howard  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest, 
most  technologically  advanced  recyclers  of 
waste  paper — 1.3  million  tons  annually. 

The  corporation  has  invested  more  than  Si 
billion  in  new  equipment  in  the  past  12 
years — an  amount  equivalent  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  tissue  industry's  total  new 
capital  investment. 

Fori  Howard  is  a  lean,  tough,  world-class 
competitor  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Based  on  a  culture  of  resourcefulness,  pride 
and  family  values,  the  once  small,  upstart 
company  has  grown  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  aggressive  companies  in  the 
paper  industry. 

Fori  Howard  Corp.  sprang  into  being  in 
1919  in  Green  Bay  from  the  efforts  of  entre- 
preneur and  visionary  Austin  E.  Cofrin.  The 
following  year,  Cofhn  and  43  original  employ- 
ees began  operations  in  a  30,000-square-foot 
building  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Fox  River. 

From  there,  the  company  spread  to  facilities 
in  l^uskogee,  OK,  and  Rincon,  GA,  where  Fort 
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Howard  is  the  largest  employer  in  these  cities, 
with  more  than  1,000  employees  in  each. 

Over  the  past  75  years.  Fori  Howard  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record  of  leadership  in 
providing  new  products,  new  jobs,  new  tax 
revenues,  increased  property  values,  and 
community  involvement  in  many  ways. 

Given  the  drastic  changes  sweeping  Amer- 
ican industries  of  all  kinds,  we  should  all  thank 
God  for  Fort  Howard,  and  pray  that  this  was 
only  Its  first  outstanding  75  years  of  leadership 
and  growth. 


TOLEDO  COUNCIL  OF  PTA  AND  TO- 
LEDO PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SPONSOR 
7TH  ANNUAL  DRUG  FREE 
SCHOOLS  WEEK 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  ivir.  Speaker,  from  February 
14  through  February  25,  the  Toledo  Council  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Toledo  Put)- 
lic  Schools  will  sponsor  jointly  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Drug  Free  Schools  Week.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  these  dedi- 
cated adults  for  their  ongoing  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  young  people  of  our  community  on 
the  evils  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

We  all  know  there  is  no  better  way  to  stop 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  our  Nation's 
children  than  the  love  and  guidance  of  con- 
cerned adults.  The  parents  and  teachers  in 
our  community,  who  devote  so  much  of  their 
time  to  ridding  our  community  of  drugs  and  al- 
cohol and  the  negative  social  consequences 
that  accompany  their  use,  deserve  our  grati- 
tude. Combating  and  preventing  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  yet  im- 
portant challenges  facing  our  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  communities 
to  organize  within  themselves  to  find  solutions 
to  the  drug  epidemic.  I  commend  the  Toledo 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  and  Toledo 
Public  Schools  for  their  dedication  to  this  chal- 
lenge. Our  future  depends  on  it. 


POPULATION  TOPS  U.S.  GLOBAL 
AGENDA 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  September  of 
this  year,  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  meeting  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  will  convene 
the  People  Summit — the  International  Con- 
ference on  Population  and  Development.  This 
will  be  the  third  decennial  global  conference 
on  the  progress  achieved  and  the  problems 
ahead  in  the  effort  to  stabilize  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. 

Demographers  tell  us  that  the  actions  taken, 
or  opportunities  missed,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  this  century  will  determine  whether 
the  world's  population  stabilizes  at  between  8 
and  9  billion,  or  whether  it  will  soar  to  11,  15, 
or  even  20  billion  before  it  levels  off.  The 
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greater  the  numbers,  the  more  severe  the  im- 
pact will  be  on  food  and  water  supplies,  forest 
lands,  and  virtually  all  elements  of  the  human 
condition — from  child  and  maternal  health  and 
monality  to  literacy  to  the  overall  quality  of  life. 
As  we  enter  the  second  session  of  the  1 03d 
Congress  and  undertake  a  massive  rewrite  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues — and  especially  those  with  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee — to  ensure  that  popu- 
lation concerns  will  have  a  high  phority. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  that,  I  believe,  intel- 
ligently and  concisely  summahzes  the  con- 
sequences of  rapid  population  growth  in  the 
world  today. 
[From  the  Portland  Press  Herald.  Nov.  17, 
1993] 
Population  at  the  Top  of  U.S.  Global 

Agenda 
With  population  outstripping  food  supply, 
time  is  short.  In  the  time  it  takes  to  read 
this  sentence,  15  more  human  beings  have 
entered  the  world.  Second  by  second,  they 
keep  coming,  adding  100  million  people  a 
year  to  a  planet  that  already,  in  man.y  areas, 
can't  feed  its  own.  Earth's  population  of  5.5 
billion  could  double  in  less  than  40  years,  de- 
spite famine,  war.  disease  and  natural  disas- 
ter. 

It  should  be  no  surprise,  then,  that  an  ad- 
ministration recommited  to  .■\merica's 
former  role  in  international  population  as- 
sistance planning  should  make  that  its  No.  1 
priority  for  global  action.  Tim  Wirth.  the 
Clinton  administration's  counselor  on  global 
affairs,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  organizing 
a  new  State  Department  bureau  on  global  is- 
sues. These  will  include  democracy  and 
human  rights,  environment,  population,  nar- 
cotics and  terrorism. 

Chief  among  these  "whole  Earth"  con- 
cerns, however,  will  be  population. 

■Stabilizing  the  global  population  dwarfs 
all  other  priorities  in  terms  of  its  impor- 
tance. Population  must  be  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda  for  global  cooperation."  says  Wirth. 
the  dynamic  former  U.S.  senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Part  of  the  new  emphasis  will  be  a  major 
effort  to  make  "voluntary  family  planning 
services"  available  throughout  the  world  by 
2000. 

The  administration's  actions  follow  a  so- 
bering report  this  summer  that  population 
growth  is  outstripping  food  supply. 
WorldWatch  Institute  revealed  that  in  three 
major  food  production  sectors— farms,  live- 
stock ranches  and  oceanic  fisheries— popu- 
lation pressures  were  reducing  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  each  person  worldwide. 

The  food  needs  of  those  100  million  people 
who  are  being  added  every  year  are  being 
met  through  those  already  here  having  to 
eat  less. 

Increasingly,  next  fall's  meeting  in  Cairo 
of  the  U.N.  International  Conference  on  Pop- 
ulation and  Development  is  promising  to  be 
a  defining  factor  in  what  kind  of  world  we 
take  into  the  21st  century.  The  Population 
Institute  rightly  calls  it  "our  last  real 
chance  before  the  end  of  this  century,  to 
bring  together  in  a  consensus  the  voices  of 
our  planet's  leaders.  This  time  there  will  be 
no  choice  but  to  discuss  the  population  crisis 
and  the  hard  decisions  that  must  be  made 
globally." 

By  now  it's  clear:  Population  growth 
equals  more  poor  people  equals  less  food 
equals  a  worse  world  for  everybody  in  it.  It's 
a  fate  we  shouldn't  wish  on  our  most  hated 
enemies,  let  alone  our  loving  children. 
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REMOVAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  SPONSORED 
ENTERPRISES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

of  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  ability  to  bring  much-needed  reve- 
nue to  its  treasury.  My  proposal  would  amend 
the  District's  Home  Rule  Act  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption from  Disthct  taxes  enjoyed  by  three 
Government  sponsored  enterprises — the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  [Fannie 
Mae],  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
[Sallie  Mae),  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  [Freddie  Mac). 

My  bill  is  designed  to  expand  the  District's 
tax  base.  The  last  thing  I  would  want  to  do  is 
drive  these  entities  out  of  the  District.  Thus, 
my  bill  ensures  that  Fannie  Mae  and  Sallie 
Mae  maintain  their  principal  offices  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  they  do  now. 

The  District  of  Columbia  just  released  the 
audited  results  of  its  fiscal  year  1993  financial 
statement.  Economic  recovery  is  not  reflected 
on  the  balance  sheet. 

Each  of  the  city's  major  revenue  sources, 
the  property  tax,  the  individual  income  tax, 
and  the  general  sales  tax,  were  below  esti- 
mates, and  the  general  sales  tax  and  individ- 
ual income  tax  were  even  below  fiscal  year 
1992  receipts. 

There  is  broad  consensus  that  the  future  fis- 
cal health  of  the  city  depends  in  large  part  on 
its  ability  to  expand  its  tax  base.  Unfortunately, 
we  in  Congress  must  bear  some  responsibility 
for  a  deficient  local  tax  base.  We  prohibit  the 
District  from  imposing  a  tax  on  the  income  of 
non-residents.  And,  in  granting  Federal  char- 
ters to  Fannie  Mae,  Sallie  Mae,  and  Freddie 
Mac,  we  shielded  them  from  State  and  local 
taxes. 

Fannie  Mae,  Sallie  Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac 
are  major  corporations  with  billions  of  dollars 
in  assets  and  annual  revenues.  Indeed,  they 
are  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  and  in  1992 
they  had  a  combined  Federal  taxable  income 
of  nearly  S5  billion.  My  bill  would  remove  an 
unwarranted  and  unfair  tax  exemption  and 
allow  the  District  to  reach  this  income  as  well. 

Finally,  under  my  bill  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  detailing  the  potential  effects  of  the  bill 
on  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  DREAS 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTELLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  and  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  achievements  of  Mr.  Al  Dreas,  who  on 
February  12— the  birthday  of  our  Nation's  16th 
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President,  Illinois'  Abraham  Lincoln— will  cele- 
brate his  1 ,0O0fh  radio  broadcast. 

Al  Dreas,  who  is  a  radio  broadcaster  with 
WHCO  Radio  in  Sparta,  IL,  has  spent  20 
years  in  broadcasting.  On  February  12,  he  will 
host  the  Polka  Party  Program  from  Rick's  Uf>- 
town  Cafe  in  downtown  Sparta.  Al,  who  is  a 
native  of  Nashville,  IL,  provides  his  audience 
with  entertainment  and  his  broadcast  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  southern  Illinois. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  on  this  day 
in  paying  tribute  to  Al  Dreas  and  his  career  in 
broadcasting.  Our  congratulations  go  out  to 
him  on  this  very  special  occasion. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD 
TURKEY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Department  of  State 
regarding  United  States  policy  toward  Turkey 
and  Turkish  efforts  to  comljat  the  insurgency 
of  the  Kurdistan  Workers'  Party  (PKK)  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country.  This  ex- 
change was  prompted  by  a  VOA  editorial  late 
last  year  on  United  States  policy  toward  the 
situation  in  southeast  Turkey. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  the  situation  in 
Turkey  appears  to  be  worsening  in  recent 
months.  The  economk:  situation  has  deterio- 
rated. The  government's  military  offensive  in 
the  southeast  against  the  PKK  is  not  making 
much  progress  despite  recent  Turkish 
crosslxjrder  bombing  in  Iraq  and  Iran  against 
PKK  strongholds. 

As  a  key  friend  and  NATO  ally  of  the  United 
States,  the  situation  in  Turkey  is  of  intense 
United  States  interest.  It  is  in  our  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States-Turkish  re- 
lationship to  ensure  that  Turkey  successfully 
resolve  the  problems  in  the  southeast.  Military 
force  alone  will  not  solve  this  problem.  A  politi- 
cal and  social  solution  is  critical  to  the  long- 
term  resolution  of  the  situation  of  the  Kurds  in 
southeast  Turkey. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  January  15, 1994. 
Hon.  Lee.  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  Thank  you  for  your 
December  7  letter  expressing  concern  about 
U.S.  policy  toward  Turkey  and  Turkish  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  insurgency  of  the 
Kurdistan  Workers'  Party  (PKKi  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country.  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  our  reply. 

You  are  correct  that  the  situation  in  the 
southeast  is  deteriorating,  primarily  because 
the  PKK  has  accelerated  its  terrorist  cam- 
paign over  the  past  six  months.  Increasing 
PKK  attacks  have  involved  acts  of  murder 
and  extortion  against  innocent  civilians.  The 
PKK  has  kidnapf)ed  foreign  tourists,  includ- 
ing a  young  American  who  was  held  for 
seven  weeks  late  last  year.  PKK  terrorism 
also  has  an  international  dimension.  Last 
fall's  spate  of  terrorist  attacks  In  several  Eu- 
ropean capitals  led  Germany  to  ban  the  orga- 
nization. 

We  also  share  your  concerns  about  human 
rights    violations    committed    by    Turkish 
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forces  in  the  southeast.  There  are  reports  of 
significant  human  rights  violations,  includ- 
ing extrajudicial  killings  and  torture,  com- 
mitted by  the  Turkish  military  in  its 
counterterrorism  campaign. 

Our  Post-Cold  War  policy  toward  Turkey  is 
evolving  away  from  an  emphasis  on  security 
toward  a  broader  bilateral  partnei-ship  to 
more  fully  develop  our  economic  ties.  Our 
concern  for  Ankara's  security  nevertheless 
remains  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy,  given 
Turkey's  strategic  importance.  Within  that 
context,  the  U.S.  supports  Turkey  in  its 
fight  against  terrorism.  At  the  same  time, 
we  continue  to  urge  Turkey's  leaders  to  seek 
political  and  social  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  their  Kurdish  citizens  in  the  southeast, 
and  to  prevent  violations  of  human  rights  in 
its  military  campaigns.  The  President  ad- 
dressed these  issues  during  Prime  Minister 
Ciller's  visit  to  Washington  in  October.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Oxman  reiterated  our  mes- 
sage to  Mrs.  Ciller  as  well  as  Turkish  mili- 
tary leaders  during  the  visit  last  month  to 
Ankara. 

The  November  13  Voice  of  America  edi- 
torial to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  was 
prepared  by  USIA  and  was  approved  by  the 
Departments  Office  of  Southern  European 
Affairs.  The  editorial's  condemnation  of  ter- 
rorism by  the  PKK  and  the  non-Kurdish  Dev 
Sol  organization  accurately  reflects  U.S.  pol- 
icy as  does  its  reference  to  Prime  Minister 
Ciller's  recognition  that  "lasting  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  southeastern  Turkey  will 
be  found  in  economic  and  political  initia- 
tives, not  simply  through  securit.v  meas- 
ures." It  is  important  to  note  that  this  edi- 
torial's focus  on  terrorism  was  prompted  in 
part  by  the  PKK's  terrorist  campaign  in 
Western  Europe  in  early  November. 

I  agree  with  your  views  on  the  need  for  bal- 
ance in  both  our  policy  and  public  state- 
ments. The  November  13  editorial  could  have 
addressed  our  concerns  about  human  rights. 
Overall,  we  believe  that  VGA's  reporting  is 
balanced.  For  example,  a  VOA  editorial  of 
June  18.  1993  (copy  attached)  addressed  the 
need  for  political  solutions  in  more  detail. 

Regarding  your  concern  about  future  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Turkey,  the  principal 
goal  of  our  transfers  of  excess  defense  arti- 
cles is  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  a  NATO 
ally.  We  assess  each  request  for  the  transfer 
of  defense  material  in  light  of  our  broader  se- 
curity interests  in  the  region,  and  we  mon- 
itor the  use  of  EDA  equipment  through  re- 
ports from  our  military  and  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  Turkey,  as  well  as  from  the 
press  and  non-governmental  organizations. 
We  will  continue  to  consult  with  Congress 
before  undertaking  sensitive  transfers. 

I  appreciate  having  your  views  about  Tur- 
key's need  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  approach 
to  the  problems  in  the  southeast  and  to  cor- 
rect human  rights  abuses.  Please  be  assured 
that  we  will  continue  to  urge  the  Turks  pub- 
licly and  privately  to  balance  the  need  to 
fight  terrorism  with  the  equally  important 
goals  of  seeking  a  political  solution  and  pro- 
tecting human  rights. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Tarnoff. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Date— June  18.  1993. 

Type— Editorial. 

Number— 0-05143. 

Title— U.S.-Turkey  Partnership. 

Co.ntent- This  is  the  Second  of  Two  Edi- 
torials Being  Released  For  Broadcast 
June  18. 1993. 
Anncr:   Next,   an   editorial   reflecting  the 

views  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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Voice;  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher recently  visited  Turkey,  a  long-time 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States.  With 
more  than  fifty  million  people.  Turkey  is  a 
strategically  located  military  and  economic 
power.  And  with  a  democratic,  secular  gov- 
ernment, this  predominantly  Muslim  coun- 
try is  also  a  bridge  between  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

In  his  meetings  with  President  Suyleman 
Demirel  and  other  Turkish  officials.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christopher  discussed  the 
strengthening  of  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Turkey.  He 
announced  that  the  U.S.  will  transfer  fifty- 
nine  million  dollars'  worth  of  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Turkey.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  Turkey  will  purchase  two  hun- 
dred seventy-seven  million  dollars"  worth  of 
helicopters  and  aircraft  parts  and  supplies 
from  the  U.S. 

In  addition  to  discussing  diplomatic  ties. 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  stressed  the 
need  for  continued  improvement  in  Turkish 
human  rights  practices,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  Turkey's  large  Kurdish  minority. 
The  U.S.  has  often  pointed  out  to  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  the  rights  of  the  Kurds, 
like  those  of  all  citizens,  must  be  fully  re- 
spected. The  U.S.  has  been  encouraged  by  re- 
cent steps  by  the  Turkish  government  to- 
ward more  respect  for  the  human  and  cul- 
tural rights  of  the  Kurds. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  of  Turkey's 
Kurds  has  been  harmed  by  the  violent  ac- 
tions of  the  Kurdish  Workers  Party,  or  P-K- 
K.  a  Marxist-Leninist  group  established  in 
the  mid-1970s.  The  P-K-K  has  received  aid 
from  Iran.  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  has  carried 
out  terrorist  attacks  in  Turkey,  as  well  as 
throughout  Western  Europe.  Last  month,  the 
P-K-K  ambushed  and  killed  a  group  of  Turk- 
ish soldiers  in  Bingol  province  in  eastern 
Turkey.  This  savage  action  ended  a  two- 
month-old  P-K-K  cease-fire  and  appeared  to 
be  intended  as  a  provocation  to  stop  the 
process  of  political  accommodation  that  the 
Turkish  government  had  been  considering. 
Despite  the  renewed  P-K-K  terrorism,  the 
Turkish  government  has  decided  to  move 
forward  with  an  offer  of  limited  amnesty  for 
some  P-K-K  members.  The  U.S.  welcomes 
this  move.  The  long-term  solution  to  the 
problems  In  southeastern  Turkey  must  be 
found  through. political,  not  military,  means. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  noted, 
Turkey  is  "a  strong  regional  power,  which 
can  be  a  positive  force  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  regional  disputes."  Turkey  played  a 
major  role  in  the  international  effort  to  re- 
verse Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  In  addition. 
Turkey  supports  the  international  commu- 
nity's efforts  to  bring  humanitarian  relief  to 
the  people  of  northern  Iraq,  who  are  block- 
aded by  the  Baghdad  government.  More  re- 
cently. Turkey  has  worked  with  the  U.S.  and 
Russia  to  try  to  end  the  conflict  between  Ar- 
menia and  Azerbaijan.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  as  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
said,  the  U.S.  looks  forward  to  an  "expanded 
partnership"  with  Turkey. 

Anncr: 

That  was  an  editorial  reflecting  the  views 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Date:  November  13,  1993 

Type:  Editorial 

Title;   Terrorism   Against  Turkey   and   the 

West 
Content;  This  is  the  Only  Editorial  Being  Re- 
leased for  Broadcast  November  13,  1993 

Anncr;  Next,  an  editorial  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Voice;  Of  the  democratic  nations  threat- 
ened  by    international    terrorism   few   have 
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been  hit  harder  than  Turkey.  Terrorists  re- 
cently attacked  Turkish  citizens  and  inter- 
ests across  Western  Europe.  The  attacks 
killed  one  person  and  wounded  twenty-three 
in  cities  in  Germany.  Switzerland.  Britain 
and  Denmark.  In  June,  a  similar  campaign  of 
murder  and  bombing  was  launched  against 
Turkish  citizens  in  six  European  nations. 

One  of  the  groups  that  has  waged  a  war  of 
terrorism  against  Turkey  in  recent  years  is 
the  Kurdistan  Workers  Party,  or  P-K-K, 
which  poses  a  growing  threat  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  Turkey.  This  terrorist  group  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  Turkish  Kurds  seeking  to 
establish  a  Marxist  state  in  southeastern 
Turkey.  Established  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  P- 
K-K  has  carried  out  numerous  attacks  inside 
Turkey  and  has  escalated  its  attacks  on 
Turkish  interests  in  Western  Europe  and 
against  rival  Kurdish  groups.  The  P-K-K  has 
received  aid  and  safehaven  from  Syria.  Iran, 
and  Iraq,  and  has  used  training  camps  in 
Lebanon's  Syrian-controlled  Bekaa  Valley. 

Competing  with  the  P-K-K  in  terrorist 
murder  and  destruction  is  Devrimci  Sol,  or 
Dev  Sol.  Formed  in  1978  as  a  splinter  faction 
of  the  Turkish  People's  Liberation  Front. 
Dev  Sol  espouses  a  Marxist  ideology,  is  in- 
tensely xenophobic  and  is  virulently  anti- 
American  and  anti-NATO.  Financed  chiefly 
by  robbery  and  extortion,  Dev  Sol  terrorists 
have  attacked  Turkish  officials,  foreign  busi- 
nessmen and  NATO  military  officers  and 
bombed  dozens  of  Western  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  facilities.  The  group 
claimed  responsibility  for  killing  two  Amer- 
ican contractors  and  attempted  to  kill  a  U.S. 
air  force  officer  in  1991.  Dev  Sol  was  respon- 
sible for  two  rocket  attacks  against  the  U.S. 
consulate  in  Istanbul  in  1992. 

Like  the  P-K-K.  Dev  Sol  has  failed  in  its 
effort  to  intimidate  the  government  of  Tur- 
key through  a  campaign  of  arson,  kidnap- 
ping, and  murder.  To  its  credit.  Turkey  has 
refused  to  negotiate  with  terrorists  or  con- 
cede to  the  demands.  Prime  Minister  Tansu 
Ciller  recently  reaffirmed  her  government's 
determination  to  eradicate  the  "terrorist 
plague"  that  has  afflicted  the  people  of  Tur- 
key. At  the  same  time.  Prime  Minister  Ciller 
has  made  it  clear  that  lasting  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  southeastern  Turkey  will  be 
found  in  economic  and  political  initiatives, 
not  simply  through  security  measures. 

The  U.S.  condemns  the  most  recent  acts  of 
terrorism  directed  against  Turkey.  The  U.S. 
has  an  ongoing  anti-terrorist  training  assist- 
ance program  with  Turkey,  one  of  the  larg- 
est such  programs  offered  by  the  U.S.  Re- 
spect for  Turkey's  territorial  integrity  and 
its  right  to  self-defense  against  terrorist  vio- 
lence is  longstanding  U.S.  policy.  The  U.S. 
calls  on  all  nations  to  join  Turkey  in  its 
fight  against  a  common  enemy— inter- 
national terrorism. 

Anncr;  That  was  an  editorial  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  December  7, 1993. 
Hon.  W.ARREN  M.  Christopher. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Chris:  I  write  regarding  the  situation 
in  the  predominantly  Kurdish-area  in  south- 
east Turkey  and  U.S.  policy  toward  Turkey 
on  this  issue. 

By  many  accounts,  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  southeast  Turkey  today 
is  deteriorating.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
Turkish  government's  response  to  this  situa- 
tion has  been  to  focus  primarily  on  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problem.  Efforts  to 
eliminate  the  PKK  organization  through  use 
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of  force  over  the  last  decade — and.  more  ag- 
gressively since  December  1992— appear  to 
have  produced  few  positive  results.  The  PKK 
maintains  significant  grassroots  support 
within  southeast  Turkey  and.  by  some  ac- 
counts, this  support  is  growing  due,  in  part, 
to  the  methods  employed  by  the  Turkish 
gendarme  and  military  against  the  civilian 
population. 

I  have  serious  concerns  about  U.S.  policy 
toward  Turkey  on  this  issue.  Specifically,  I 
draw  your  attention  to  two  issues;  (1)  a 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  presented  in  a  Voice 
of  America  editorial  on  PKK  terrorism 
broadcast  on  November  13.  1993;  and  (2)  the 
provision  of  U.S.  military  equipment  to  Tur- 
key for  use  in  the  military  campaign  in  the 
southeast. 

First,  the  VOA  editorial  addresses  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Kurdish  problem  in  Turkey — 
that  of  PKK  terrorism.  By  presenting  the 
issue  in  this  way,  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  government  views  the 
problem  in  southeast  Turkey  as  predomi- 
nately, if  not  exclusively,  one  of  terrorism. 
By  endorsing  eradication  of  the  'terrorist 
plague'  and  crediting  Turkey's  unwillingness 
to  "concede  to  terrorist  demands",  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  seen  as  endorsing  the  tactics  of 
the  Turkish  military  to  address  the  problems 
of  southeast  Turkey. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  number  of  questions 
about  this  VOA  editorial  and  its  implica- 
tions for  U.S.  policy: 

Who  approved  the  text  of  the  VOA  edi- 
torial? 

Does  the  language  of  the  editorial  rep- 
resent U.S.  policy  on  this  i.ssue? 

Why  was  there  no  attempt  in  the  editorial 
to  balance  Turkish  concerns  regarding  ter- 
rorism with  often-stated  U.S.  concerns  re- 
garding human  rights  in  this  area? 

Why  does  the  editorial  fail  to  address  more 
directly  the  central  importance  of  opening 
political  and  economic  opportunities  and  op- 
tions for  the  Kurdish  population  in  Turkey? 

How  has  the  message  of  this  editorial  been 
interpreted  in  Ankara? 

Second,  the  United  States  continues  to 
provide  military  hardware  to  Turkey  for  use 
in  its  military  campaign  in  the  southeast.  I 
understand  that  there  is  consideration  being 
given  to  providing  additional  U.S.  military 
assistance  for  this  purpose.  I  believe  we 
should  approach  with  great  caution  the  ques- 
tion of  further  involving  the  United  States 
in  the  conflict  in  southeast  Turkey  under 
present  circumstances. 

I  understand  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to 
Turkey,  a  NATO  ally  and  friend,  on  this  dif- 
ficult issue.  I  condemn  the  terrorist  tactics 
employed  by  the  PKK  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  PKK  represents  a  serious  security 
problem  for  the  Government  of  Turkey.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  we  must  be  careful,  both 
in  our  statements  and  in  our  actions,  not  to 
be  drawn  into  a  Turkish  Government  mili- 
tary campaign  that  may  not  fully  be  consist- 
ent with  broader  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  a  future  dialogue 
with  you  on  this  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman. 
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EUGENE  AND  CONNIE  ROTH  HON- 
ORED WITH  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKl 

OF  P!CNN.SYLVA.\IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Mr.  KANJORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  S.J.  Strauss  Lodge  of  the  B'nal 
B'nth  as  they  gather  to  honor  a  distinguished 
couple   I    am    honored   to   call    my   personal 
friends,  as  well  as  constituents.  On  February 
13,   1994.  Eugene  and  Connie  Roth  will  re- 
ceive   the    prestigious    Community    Service 
Award  at  the  Lodge's  50th  annual  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner. 

The  Community  Service  Award  is  given 
each  year  to  a  person  or  persons  who  exem- 
plify the  standards  of  leadership  and  service 
set  forlh  by  B'nai  B'hth.  The  Award  is  espe- 
cially notable  this  year  as  it  celebrates  its 
golden  anniversary,  and  the  B'nai  B'hth  Itself 
celebrates  its  150th  anniversary,  making  it  the 
oldest  service  organization  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Lodge  chose  to 
honor  the  Roths  in  this  anniversary  year.  The 
list  of  organizations  and  boards  to  which  they 
have  contributed  their  time  and  efforls  is  al- 
most endless.  Currently,  Gene,  an  attorney,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilkes 
University  and  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  that 
board  with  him.  In  1993,  Gene  was  honored 
for  his  fundraising  efforts  as  Outstanding  Vol- 
unteer Fund  Raiser  by  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives.  Connie  has  been 
honored  time  and  again  for  her  tireless  service 
to  various  Jewish  organizations  and  her  biog- 
raphy appears  in  Who's  Who  Among  Amer- 
ican Women.  Other  organizations  that  have 
benefited  from  Connie's  volunteehsm  include 
Mercy,  General  and  Geisinger  Hospital  auxil- 
iaries, Home  Health  Visiting  Nurses,  and  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Gene,  former  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Wilkes-Barre  Partnership/Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  honored  for  his  achievements  by 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  re- 
cipient of  its  Distinguished  Pennsylvanian 
Award.  His  overall  achievements  are  reflected 
by  his  inclusion  in  Who's  Who  in  Amencan 
Law  and  Who's  Who  in  the  World. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  so  proud  to 
represent  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  absolute  dedication  and 
unquestionable  integrity  of  its  community  lead- 
ers and  volunteers.  The  Roth's  commitment  to 
service  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  character 
of  the  people  that  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve 
in  Nonheastern  Pennsylvania.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  S.J. 
Strauss  Lodge  in  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing couple  and  to  bring  just  a  few  ol  their 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
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sule  in  the  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church,  St.  Paul, 
OR.  The  time  capsule  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, January  6.  1994,  marking  the  155th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  Mass  in  Oregon. 

St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  built  in  1869,  is 
descnbed  as  the  oldest  masonry  structure  in 
the  Northwest  and  recently  was  damaged  in  a 
rare  Oregon  earthquake  on  March  23,  1993. 
Construction  workers  were  clearing  debns  and 
found  the  rusty  box  shaken  from  its  niche  in 
the  bricks  of  the  church  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

Archbishop  William  J.  Levada  of  Portland 
did  the  honors  of  opening  the  box,  using  a 
grinding  tool  to  help  pry  open  the  capsule  and 
reveal  its  contents:  a  recipe  for  "Kornherr's 
mango  sauce",  the  remains  of  "The  Tablet" 
an  1844  newspaper,  a  small  blackened  Mirac- 
ulous Medal,  and  stuck  to  one  side,  a  badly 
worn  piece  of  paper  currency. 

A  diverse  gathering  of  schoolchildren,  histo- 
nans,  and  local  residents,  including  descend- 
ants of  the  original  French-Canadian  fur  trap- 
pers who  settled  the  area  were  present  for  the 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  event  provides  a  rare 
glimpse  into  Oregon's  rich  history.  We  can 
learn  from  this  glimpse  of  the  past,  as  we 
chart  our  way  into  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUCHA  VILLA.  MR. 
AMIGO  1993 


ST.  PAUL  TIME  CAPSULE 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ac- 
knowledge the  recent  discovery  of  a  time  cap- 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OK  TKXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.   ORTIZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   nse  today  to 

commend  and  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Lucha  Villa, 

the  newly  selected  Mr.  Amigo. 

Every  year,  members  of  the  Mr.  Amigo  As- 
sociation, who  represent  the  city  of  Browns- 
ville, TX,  travel  to  Mexico  City  to  select  a  new 
Mr.  Amigo  to  serve  as  honored  guest  of  the 
Mr.  Amigo  festivities  in  Brownsville,  TX.  The 
Mr.  Amigo  festivity  is  a  4-day  international 
event  in  which  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  joined  in  celebration  of  the  cultures  of 
these  neightx)nng  countries.  During  the  Mr. 
Amigo  celebration,  which  originated  as  a  pre- 
Lenten  festival,  Brownsville  citizens  participate 
in  a  series  of  parades,  dances,  and  parties  to 
demonstrate  the  goodwill  of  both  countries.  It 
is  a  well-planned  major  function  which  is  en- 
joyed and  eageriy  anticipated  by  many  south 
Texans  as  well  as  our  winter  visitors. 

Ms.  Lucha  Villa  is  the  30th  Mexican  citizen 
to  be  honored  by  the  Mr.  Amigo  Association. 
Ironically,  this  award  coincides  with  Ms.  Villa's 
30th  anniversary  in  the  entertainment  worid. 
Since  1963,  Ms.  Lucha  Villa  has  been  delight- 
ing aficionados  of  Mexican  ranchera  and  bole- 
ro music  throughout  the  Spanish-speaking 
world  with  her  performances.  Her  distin- 
guished career  began  with  her  widely  heralded 
debut  in  the  classical  silver  screen  of  Mexico 
with  the  movie  "El  Gallo  de  Oro."  She  is  an 
actress  and  musician,  with  a  total  of  45  mov- 
ies, 50  hit  records,  and  numerous  stage,  musi- 
cal, and  television  presentations. 

A  native  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Ms.  Lucha 
Villa  is  the  perfect  recipient  of  the  Mr.  Amigo 
award,  for  she  has,  over  the  long  penod  of  her 
career,  taken  the  unique  mariachi  and  bolero 
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style  to  numerous  foreign  countries,  including 
sold-out  performances  in  the  United  States.  A 
true  ambassador  of  her  country  and  her  cul- 
ture, she  has  been  praised  by  numerous  orga- 
nizations for  her  unconditional  commitment  to 
improve  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Ms.  Villa  should  be  recognized  for  both  her  ar- 
tistic ability,  and  for  her  contribution  to  the 
commitment  of  understanding  between  na- 
tions. 

The  impact  of  her  persona  is  best  summa- 
nzed  by  the  eloquent  words  of  world  famous 
Latin  America  author  Gabnel  Garcia  Marquez. 
He  notes: 

Behind  the  voice  and  the  face  lies  a  human 
being,  indestructibly  splendid:  with  an  astro- 
naut's discipline:  an  indomitable  vocation 
and  almost  fatalistic  view  that  there  is  not 
gift  in  life:  you  earn  it. 

As  Mr.  Amigo,  Ms.  Lucha  Villa  will  receive 
the  red-carpet  treatment  when  she  visits 
Brownsville  as  the  city's  honored  guest  dunng 
the  upcoming  Mr.  Amigo  celebration.  During 
her  3-day  stay  on  the  twrder,  she  will  make 
personal  appearances  in  the  parades  and  at 
other  fiesta  events.  Official  welcome  recep- 
tions will  be  staged  by  organizations  in  Cam- 
eron County,  TX,  and  the  cities  of  Brownsville, 
TX,  and  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas  Mexico. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Ms.  Lucha  Villa  for  being 
honored  with  this  special  award. 


SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
honor  to  introduce  legislation  to  name  the 
Federal  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house located  in  Marshall,  TX  the  "Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.  Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Courthouse."  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  is  currently 
serving  as  a  United  States  Distnct  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  Distnct  of  Texas.  Prior  to  this 
honor.  Judge  Hall  was  my  predecessor  in  ref)- 
resenting  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  where  he  served 
from  1977  until  1985.  By  naming  this  court- 
house after  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  we  are  recogniz- 
ing a  man  who  is  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  has  given  much  to  the  people  of  Marshall, 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  America. 

Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  was  born  and  raised  in 
Marshall,  TX  and  has  given  a  lifetime  of  com- 
mitment to  the  community  and  its  people.  He 
graduated  from  Marshall  High  School  in  1940 
and  the  College  of  Marshall  in  1942.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  and  upon 
discharge  from  the  Air  Corps,  enrolled  in 
Baylor  University  where  in  1948  he  received 
an  L.L.B.  degree  from  Baylor  School  of  Law. 

Upon  graduation  from  Baylor,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Hall  returned  to  Marshall  where  Judge 
Hall  practiced  law  until  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1976.  During  his  years  in  pnvate 
practice.  Judge  Hall  had  a  distinguished  legal 
career,  and  devoted  his  time  not  only  toward 
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the  judiciary  but  toward  improving  the  commu- 
nity. He  is  a  member  of  many  civic  and  com- 
munity organizations  and  is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  and  honors. 

As  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Judge  Hall  served  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee — serving  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Immigration,  Refugees  and  International  Law 
Subcommittee;  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— serving  as  a  member  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion and  Insurance  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions; and  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  His  leadership  was  dem- 
onstrated through  his  work  on  issues  such  as 
POW/MIA's,  U.S.  involvement  in  Lebanon,  and 
justice  matters. 

In  1985,  Judge  Hall  resigned  his  seal  in 
Congress  and  was  sworn  in  to  his  current  po- 
sition as  a  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas.  The  request  of 
Judge  Hall's  colleagues  that  the  Congress  be- 
stow this  honor  of  naming  the  Marshall  court- 
house in  Judge  Hall's  name  is  a  tribute  to  his 
work  and  dedication  to  the  bench. 

Throughout  his  life  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  Judge  Sam  B.  Hall  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  his  family.  On  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1946  he  married  the  former  Mad- 
eleine Segal  of  Jefferson,  TX.  Along  with 
being  a  devoted  and  loving  husband,  together 
Sam  and  Madeleine  have  raised  three  daugh- 
ters: Mrs.  Becky  Palmer  of  Marshall;  Mrs. 
Amanda  Wynn  of  Marshall;  and  Mrs.  Sandra 
Bodenhamer  of  Fort  Worth. 

All  who  know  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  know  the 
quality  of  man  he  is  and  the  values  he  rep- 
resents. I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Federal  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house in  Marshall  be  dedicated  to  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr  Such  a  tribute  is  richly  deserved  and 
I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  who  served 
with  Judge  Hall  and  all  who  honor  dedicated 
public  servants  and  hard-working  Americans 
to  support  this  designation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDA  AND  PHIL 
SAVAGE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  FebTuary  10.  1994 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  inspired  leadership  of  Lynda  and 
Phil  Savage  of  San  Bernardino,  CA.  The  Sav- 
ages, who  have  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  San  Bernardino 
over  the  past  25  years,  will  be  honored  for 
their  commitment  to  the  Inland  Empire  Sym- 
phony later  this  month  as  they  are  presented 
with  the  1 994  Golden  Baton  Award. 

Lynda  and  Phil  grew  up  in  San  Bernardino, 
attended  local  schools,  and  returned  to  the 
area  to  establish  their  professional  careers 
and  raise  their  family.  Lynda  taught  school  for 
10  years  and  Phil  joined  a  local  law  firm 
where  he  is  today  a  practicing  partner.  Their 
involvement  and  active  leadership  in  the  com- 
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munity,  ranging  from  education  to  the  law  to 
the  arts,  has  been  instrumental  to  San 
Bernardino  maintaining  its  civic  culture  and 
pride. 

As  community  leaders,  Phil  and  Lynda  are 
well  known  for  their  long-term  and  dedicated 
service  to  numerous  organizations  throughout 
the  inland  empire.  Lynda  has  served  in  a  vari- 
ety of  leadership  positions  including  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Law  Auxiliary  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  Assistance  League  of  San 
Bernardino,  the  National  Charity  League,  and 
the  Inland  Empire  YWCA.  She  has  also  been 
active  in  the  Inland  Empire  Symphony  Guild 
and  served  on  the  Board.  Lynda  is  currently 
the  vice  president  of  Les  Confreres,  an  elder 
and  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Tachikawa  Sister-City  Committee.  She  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Unified  School  District  Board  of  Education. 
Phil  has  received  local  and  statewide  recogni- 
tion for  his  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  law 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  area  of 
community  service  through  his  involvement 
with  Arrowhead  United  Way,  San  Bernardino 
County  Heart  Association,  the  Boys'  Club  of 
San  Bernardino,  the  Inland  Empire  Symphony 
Association,  and  other  civic  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, Phil  and  Lynda's  children,  Sheryl  and 
Philip,  and  their  many  friends  in  honoring  this 
special  couple  for  their  extensive  and  dedi- 
cated service.  Over  the  years,  Lynda  and  Phil 
have  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  in  our 
community  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  House 
recognize  them  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  E.  KUBBE. 
JR. 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Charles  E.  Kubbe,  Jr.,  of  troop  89  in  Provi- 
dence, Rl  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his 
noteworthy  achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Charles  worked 
for  the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  St.  Mary  at 
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their  Fruit  Hill  Avenue  cemetery  in  repairing 
the  inlaid  headstones  and  clearing  the  path- 
ways throughout  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Charles  E. 
Kubbe,  Jr.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  for  establishing  the  Eagle  Scout 
Award  and  the  strenuous  critena  its  aspirants 
must  meet.  This  program  has  through  its  80 
years  honed  and  enhanced  the  leadership 
skills  and  commitment  to  public  service  of 
many  outstanding  Americans,  two  dozen  of 
whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Charles  E. 
Kubbe,  Jr.,  will  continue  his  public  service  and 
in  so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 
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NEGOTIATIONS  UNDER  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES-JAPAN  FRAMEWORK 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  SAM  GffiBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  top 
United  States  officials  enter  the  last  leg  of 
what  has  been  a  multiyear  marathon  of  trade 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese.  Over  the  past 
dozen  years,  the  United  Slates  Government 
has  sent  delegations  to  talk  with  the  Japanese 
about  sector  specific,  structural,  and  macro- 
economics issues,  but  to  little  or  no  avail.  We 
still  find  ourselves  facing  recordbreaking  trade 
deficits  with  Japan,  approaching  $60  billion  for 
1993,  due  in  large  measure  to  countless  hid- 
den barriers  to  United  States  products  enter- 
ing the  Japanese  market. 

President  Clinton  and  his  talented  trade 
team,  led  by  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive Mickey  Kanfor,  have  recently  won  major 
trade  victories,  including  the  passage  of  the 
NAFTA  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay 
round.  They  have  achieved  real  results  in  mar- 
kets around  the  globe,  but  such  progress  in 
large  part  eludes  them  in  Japan. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  in  Congress,  the  prob- 
lem we  have  with  Japan  is  clear:  bureaucratic 
resistance  to  change  that  would  open  the  Jap- 
anese market  to  foreign  products.  When 
Japan,  in  the  context  of  the  Uruguay  round, 
agreed  to  allow  some  imports  of  foreign-grown 
rice,  many  hoped  that  this  signaled  the  start  of 
a  new,  more  cooperative,  and  constructive  pe- 
riod in  Japan's  trade  relations  with  both  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  events  of  the  past  6  months  throughout 
the  United  States-Japan  framework  agreement 
talks  have  indicated  otherwise. 

When  Prime  Minister  Hosokawa  comes  to 
Washington  at  the  end  of  this  week  to  meet 
with  President  Clinton,  my  hope  is  that  the  two 
leaders  will  announce  good,  substantive 
agreements  on  Government  procurement,  in- 
surance, and  automotive  trade.  These  agree- 
ments must  provide  for  tangible  and  measur- 
able progress,  i  also  hope  that  they  will  an- 
nounce further  improvements  in  the  Japanese 
tariff  offer  in  the  Uruguay  round  on  wood,  cop- 
per, and  white  distilled  spirits. 


I  fully  support  the  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
framework  talks.  If  these  negotiations  do  not 
yield  the  necessary  results,  the  United  States 
should  pursue  an  alternative  course  of  action 
that  will  truly  restore  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance and  equity  to  our  bilateral  trade  relation- 
ship. 


HONORING  GERRY  GROSS.  ELAINE 
GROSS.  AND  JACK  FRIEDMAN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10,  1994 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  the  membership  of  Young  Israel  of 
Plainview  in  honoring  three  of  its  outstanding 
members,   Elaine   Gross,   Gerry   Gross,   and 
Jack  Friedman.  These  three  outstanding  indi- 
viduals will  be  feted  at  the  synagogue's  22d 
annual    testimonial    dinner   on    February   26. 
Each   of  these   distinguished   members   has 
contributed    greatly    to    both    the    growth    of 
Young  Israel  of  Plainview  as  well  as  the  Plain- 
view  community. 

Gerry  Gross  has  diligently  served  the  mem- 
bership of  Plainview's  Young  Israel.  He  has 
been  a  vice  president,  board  member,  and 
has  served  on  almost  e^ery  committee  within 
the  synagogue.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of 
community  education  and  is  a  vital  leader  of 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association.  He  believes 
in  strong  cocurricular  programs  and  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  school's  little  league. 
During  her  many  years  as  an  involved  mem- 
ber of  Young  Israel  of  Plainview,  Elaine  Gross 
has  emerged  as  a  most  effective  leader.  She 
has  held  the  offices  of  sisterhood  president 
and  vice  president,  vice  president  of  the  PTA 
and  board  member.  She  is  a  dynamic  eariy 
childhood  teacher  and  has  served  the  commu- 
nity in  this  capacity  for  2  decades.  In  all  her 
undertakings,  Elaine  exudes  selfless  dedica- 
tion. 

Jack  Friedman  will  be  honored  as  the  con- 
gregation's Chaver  Ne'Eman.  Young  Israel  of 
Plainview  has  grown  and  benefited  from 
Jack's  participation  as  corresponding  secretary 
and  first  vice  president.  He  is  a  steadfast 
member  of  the  ritual  committee  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  education.  Jack  currently  serves 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Hebrew  Academy 
of  Nassau  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  ask 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  with  me  in  recognizing  these  peo- 
ple and  hold  them  up  as  an  example  of  citi- 
zens to  be  emulated  and  honored  by  all. 
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Occhipinti,  I  submit  into  the  Record  additional 
key  evidence  in  this  case. 

Metro  Security  International  Ltd.. 

Jamaica.  NY.  December  30.  1993 
A.NTHONY  Pope. 
Attorney  At  Laic. 
Newark.  NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Pope:  On  the  above  date  between 
the  hours  of  approximately  10:30  AM  and  1:00 
PM  I  conducted  a  Specific  Polygraph  Exam- 
ination on  James  R.  De  Szigethy.  regarding 
statements  he  made  on  an  affidavit,  dated 
this  date,  which  was  personally  drafted  by 
Mr.  De  Szigethy.  regarding  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Occhipinti. 

The  following  four  relevant  questions  were 
asked: 

(1)  -Are  you  lying  about  John  F.  Kennedy 
Jr.  telling  you  he  was  forced  into  testifying 
against  Joseph  Occhipinti?"  Reply— No; 

(2)  -Are  the  statements  on  your  affidavit 
regarding  your  conversation  with  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr..  on  or  about  June  II,  1991  lies"'" 
Reply— No: 

(3)  'Are  you  lying  about  statements  made 
to  you  about  David  D.  Dinkens'  connection 
to  the  drug  cartels?"  Reply— No; 

(4)  "Are  you  lying  when  you  say  that  John 
F.  Kennedy  Jr.  said  he  was  also  forced  into 
appearing  at  the  William  Smith  triaP" 
Reply— No. 

It  is  my  expert  opinion  that  Mr.  De 
Szigethy  was  truthful. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  may  be 
of  further  assistance  to  you  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Holder,  Jr.. 

President. 


KEY      DOCUMENTS      PROVE      INNO- 
CENCE OF  JOSEPH  OCCHIPINTI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 

my  continuing  efforts  to  bring  to  light  all  the 

facts  in  the  case  of  former  l.mmigration  and 

Naturalization       Service       agent       Joseph 


Metro  Security-  I.nternational  Ltd. 
John  J.  Holder  is  the  President  of  Metro 
Security  International.  Ltd.  and  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Investigation  and  Security. 
He  is  a  retired  Police  Detective  having  been 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
for  twenty  years. 

He  served  in  the  Public  Morals  Division  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau  and  the 
Queens  District  Attorney's  Squad.  He  retired 
in  1985.  His  duties  included  investigative  du- 
ties, interviewing  and  interrogation  of  sus- 
pects and  witnesses  and  technical  surveil- 
lance. 

Mr.  Holder  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Security  and  Polygraph 
Sciences.  He  graduated  in  January  of  1984 
after  having  completed  300  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  course  of  instruction  concentrated  on 
the  psychological  and  physiological  aspects 
of  conducting  polygraph  examinations,  the 
techniques  of  interviews  and  interrogation; 
and  the  practical  application  of  a  polygraph 
instrument,  commonly  known  as  a  "lie  de- 
tector." 

In  January  of  1985.  after  an  internship  of 
one  year  he  became  a  Certified  Polygraph 
Examiner  by  the  American  Polygraph  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Holder  has  administered  numerous 
polygraph  examinations  in  both  private  in- 
dustry and  the  criminal  field.  Mr.  Holder  has 
also  instructed  in  the  operation  of  polygraph 
examinations  for  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Investigation  and  Security.  His  expertise  has 
been  utilized  in  both  criminal  and  civil  af- 
fairs. 

He  is  also  a  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional a  designation  awarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Industrial  Security.  He  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations: The  American  Polygraph  Asso- 
ciation: The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security;   The   International    Narcotics   En- 
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forcement  Officers  Association;  The  Society 
of  Professional  Investigators;  The  Empire 
State  Polygraph  Society:  The  American 
Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement- 
The  Pennsylvania  Sheriffs'  Association;  The 
Detectives  Endowment  Association  and  The 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Society. 

Mr.  Holder  is  a  licensed  Private  Investiga- 
tor in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS 
WEEK.  FEBRUARY  7-11.  1994 


HON.  ELIZABETH  FURSE 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  school  counselors  who 
spend  their  days  working  with  America's  chil- 
dren. School  counselors  do  so  many  important 
things  for  our  Nation's  youth.  They  work  with 
parents,  teachers,  and  principals  to  help  cre- 
ate a  positive  school  climate  In  which  children 
can  learn  and  prosper. 

School  counselors  assure  that  the  schools 
have  a  coordinated  team  effort  to  address  the 
various  needs  of  all  the  students.  They  assist 
children  in  developing  self-esteem,  which  in 
turn  fosters  the  motivation  necessary  for  learn- 
ing. Counselors  help  identify  those  children 
who  are  developmentally  disabled  or  dis- 
advantaged and  are  in  need  of  special  pro- 
grams. 

These  professionals  help  our  kids  develop 
their  educational,  social,  career,  and  personal 
strengths  and  help  them  to  become  productive 
citizens.  School  counselors  provide  essential 
expertise  m  our  schools  to  create  a  positive 
educational  experience.  In  recognition  of  their 
important  wori<  in  education  today,  this  week 
has  been  named  National  School  Counselors 
Week.  I  want  to  personally  thank  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's school  counselors  for  the  work  you  have 
done  for  America's  kids,  their  families,  and  our 
schools. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 
WEEK 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bring  to 

the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  February  7 

through    11    is   National   School   Counselina 

Week. 

Preparing  Amencan  youth  for  productive  fu- 
tures in  the  challenging  2 1st  century  will  not 
be  an  easy  undertaking,  and  it  will  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  efforts  of  any  one  segment 
of  our  population.  Schools,  parents  and  com- 
munity leaders  must  combine  their  talents,  re- 
sources and  expertise  to  identify  the  contnbu- 
tions  each  can  make  toward  our  shared  goal. 
Through  collaboration,  we  can  promote  initia- 
tives designed  to  enhance  student  success 
and  support  effective  programs  within  school 
reform. 

School  counseling  programs  are  designed 
to  help  all  students  develop  their  educational. 
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career  and  personal  strengths  and  to  become 
responsible  and  productive  citizens.  School 
counselors  help  create  and  organize  these 
programs,  as  well  as  provide  appropriate 
counselor  interventions. 

As  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
combine  their  efforts  to  improve  the  employ- 
ability  of  young  Americans,  the  school  coun- 
selor takes  on  an  even  more  valuable  role  in 
our  society.  These  educational  professionals 
assist  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  admin- 
istrators and  provide  comprehensive  in-school 
programs. 

To  ensure  career  success,  school  coun- 
selors work  with  students  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive career  plan  which  targets  high 
school  completion  and  exploration  of  post- 
secondary  education  opportunities.  They  as- 
sist in  establishing  school-to-work  transition 
programs,  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
work  and  encourage  work  experience  activi- 
ties. School  counselors  help  young  people  ac- 
quire skills  for  planning,  monitoring,  and  man- 
aging career  development  as  well  as  develop 
transferable  skills  to  facilitate  changes 
throughout  their  lifetime.  They  also  help  stu- 
dents to  fully  explore  their  educational  and  ca- 
reer opportunities  and  develop  excellent  com- 
munication and  cooperative  work  skills. 

In  light  of  the  recent  passage  of  the  School- 
To-Work  Opportunities  Act  and  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  school  coun- 
selor will  take  on  an  even  more  important  role 
in  helping  move  America's  youth  toward  eco- 
nomic secunty  and  improving  their  economic 
opportunities. 


SAFETY  AND  PEACE  OF  MIND  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  OJAI.  CA 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Ur  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
propose  legislation  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
a  potentially  grave  health  risk. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  exposure 
to  potentially  harmful  amounts  of  radiation  is  a 
problem  that  many  people  face  in  the  ordinary 
activities  of  their  lives.  While  most  people  real- 
ize that  you  cannot  reduce  this  risk  to  zero,  it 
is  only  common  ^ense  that  this  risk  should  be 
minimized  whenever  possible. 

For  this  reason,  the  residents  of  Ojai,  CA, 
are  rightly  concerned  about  the  installation  of 
a  new,  very  powerful,  Doppler  radar  station 
atop  Sulphur  Mountain.  The  people  of  Ojai, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  preserve  a 
healthy  environment  in  which  families  can 
raise  children,  are  now  faced  with  the  uncer- 
tainty that  their  homes  may  be  subjected  to  a 
serious  health  hazard. 

From  the  start,  I  have  insisted  that  this  sen- 
sitive subject  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care 
so  that  the  underlying  issues  can  be  resolved 
in  a  fair  manner.  My  central  concern  is  that 
the  health  nsks  associated  with  this  tower 
must  be  examined  carefully  so  that  the  com- 
munity of  Ojai  IS  protected. 

My  efforts  in  this  area  include  hosting  a 
town  meeting  at  which  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice officials  appeared,  and  extensive  contacts 
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with  that  agency  as  well  as  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  air  these  concerns.  None  of 
these  efforts  has  produced  evidence  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  strong  concerns  voiced  by 
Ojai  residents  are  unfounded. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  address 
these  difficult  questions  head  on  and  will  allow 
them  to  be  resolved  once  and  for  all.  My  bill 
will  direct  that  an  independent  study  be  per- 
formed by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  health  risks  associated  with  this  Dopp- 
ler radar.  To  protect  all  those  who  must  live 
and  work  in  the  radar's  path,  my  legislation 
will  prohibit  the  operation  of  the  unit  atop  Sul- 
fur Mountain  unless  the  NAS  can  show  that  it 
will  not  impose  any  significant  risk  to  their 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ojai  radar  tower,  at  a  mini- 
mum, should  be  moved  to  another,  less  popu- 
lated, area  to  ameliorate  its  impact  on  human 
health.  In  order  to  work  with  the  National 
Weather  Service,  however,  my  legislation  will 
provide  an  alternative  way  to  resolve  the 
issue.  Within  12  months  of  enactment,  my  bill 
will  give  us  concrete  evidence  from  a  credible, 
independent  source  on  whether  it  is  safe  for 
the  operation  of  the  unit  to  go  forward. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  raise  their  families  in 
the  path  of  the  powerful  beam  from  this  Dopp- 
ler radar.  Twelve  months  is  not  too  long  to 
wait  for  assurance  that  the  community  of  Ojai 
IS  protected  from  any  unreasonable  health 
risks. 

The  text  of  my  legislation  follows  this  state- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
favorably. 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  1.  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  of  the 
human  health  risks  to  National  Weather 
Service  employees  and  the  public  associated 
with  the  operation  of  doppler  radar  installa- 
tions such  as  the  National  Weather  Service's 
WSR-88D  units.  Such  study  shall  focus  on 
the  unit  constructed  on  Sulphur  Mountain  in 
Ojai.  California,  and  shall  examine  the  effect 
of  radiation  emitted  by  such  installations  on 
National  Weather  Service  employees  and  on 
persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  otherwise 
required  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of.  the  installa- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  trans- 
mit the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBITION. 

No  Federal  funds  may  be  expended  to  oijer- 
ate  the  National  Weather  Service  doppler 
radar  installation  on  Sulphur  Mountain  in 
Ojai.  California,  unless  the  study  carried  out 
under  section  1  finds  that  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant health  risk  to  National  Weather  Service 
employees  or  the  public  associated  with  the 
operation  of  such  an  installation. 
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RESTORING  THE  PUBLIC'S  FAITH 
IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ELIZABETH  FURSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  today  the 
House  considered  amendments  to  H.R.  811, 
the  Independent  Counsel  Reauthorization  Act. 
One  of  the  amendments  concerned  whether  or 
not  Members  of  Congress  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  independent  counsel 
bill. 

Today,  I  voted  against  the  Bryant  substitute 
which  would  have  weakened  the  requirement 
standard  for  Members  of  Congress  under  the 
independent  counsel  bill.  I  also  voted  against 
the  substantially  changed  Gekas  amendment 
because  it  now  included  the  text  of  the  Bryant 
amendment,  which  I  had  just  voted  against. 
The  amended  version  of  the  Gekas  proposal 
sets  different  standards  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress than  for  the  President  or  other  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  and,  as  such,  was  un- 
acceptable. In  this  vein,  I  am  also  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  349,  the  Congressional  Accountability 
Act,  which  removes  congressional  exemptions 
from  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  independent  counsel  law.  If  the 
Attorney  General  receives  specific  and  credi- 
ble information  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  been  engaged  in  criminal  wrong- 
doing, I  believe  they  should  be  required  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  under  the 
independent  counsel  law.  While  the  legislation 
as  passed  gives  the  Attorney  General  the  op- 
lion  to  do  this,  I  think  this  leaves  open  a  win- 
dow of  opportunity  for  abuse  that  is  unneces- 
sary. People  need  to  know  that  all  credible  al- 
legations of  criminal  actions  by  an  elected  offi- 
cial will  be  pursued,  just  as  this  law  does  for 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress should  not  set  a  different  standard  for  it- 
self. 


ARMS  FOR  THE  REVOLUTION:  THE 
BULGARIA  CONNECTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  entitled  "Arms  for  the 
Revolution:  The  Bulgaria  Connection"  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  January 
27,  1994.  It  persuasively  confirms  what  many 
of  us  suspected  all  along,  namely  that  Bul- 
garia was  an  eager  purveyor  of  money  and 
arms  fueling  international  communism  around 
the  globe.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27.  1994] 

Arms  for  the  Revolutio.n:  The  Bulgaria 

Connection 

(By  Raymond  Bonner) 

Sofia.  Bulgaria.— During  the  cold  war. 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  provided  covert 
assistance  to  fellow  revolutionaries  through- 
out the  world.  The  country  most  often  ac- 


cused was  Bulgaria,  whose  leader  for  35 
years.  Todor  Zhivkov.  was  a  hardliner  com- 
mitted to  Lenin's  call  for  international  revo- 
lution. 

The  accusations  were  routinely  denied  and 
were  difficult  to  prove,  if  not  impossible,  es- 
pecially when  Western  officials  said  the 
charges  were  based  on  ■intelligence  sources" 
that  they  could  not  disclose. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
opened  up  some  windows  into  the  dark  past, 
but  only  slightly,  with  revelations  trickling 
out  as  a  few  contrite  former  Communists 
open  their  archives  or  make  confessions  of 
sorts. 

The  Communists  in  this  Balkan  country 
have  shown  little  contrition,  and  their  role 
in  stirring  up  trouble  and  spreading  Com- 
munism would  remain  a  secret  were  it  not 
that  the  country's  chief  prosecutor  now.  Ivan 
Tatarchev,  is  a  fierce  anti-Communist  deter- 
mined to  put  some  Communists  in  jail. 
working  with  little  help 

He  may  not  succeed,  but  his  investigators 
have  uncovered  volumes  of  incriminating 
documents  that  illuminate  cold-war  history. 
Many  documents  are  decisions  of  the  Central 
Committee,  often  only  one  page,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  party  officials  have  sigrned.  in 
blue  and  black  ink. 

The  investigators  are  working  with  the 
barest  of  resources  as  they  pore  over  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  Central  Committee  docu- 
ments, which  have  not  been  released  to  the 
public. 

•'There  have  been  times  when  we  thought 
we  had  completed  the  investigation  and  then 
we  found  new  things."  said  Mikhail  Doichev. 
a  lawyer  who  is  leading  the  investigation. 

It  seems  that  every  Communist  govern- 
ment found  the  Bulgarians  a  soft  touch: 
Ethiopia.  Yemen  and  Angola  received  mili- 
tary aid.  as  did  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. The  Communists  in  Bangladesh 
asked  for  food  and  drink  for  a  party  con- 
gress, and  got  J25.000  in  cash  after  the  Bul- 
garians decided  the  food  would  spoil  in  tran- 
sit. 

most  WE.NT  to  SANDINISTAS 

Young  Turkish  Communists  received  full 
scholarships  and  at  the  end  of  their  edu- 
cation in  Sofia  were  given  500  West  German 
marks,  about  5290  at  today's  exchange  rates, 
•for  travel  to  the  place  of  destination. "•  ac- 
cording to  a  decision  by  the  Bulgarian  Com- 
munist Party  in  1984.  The  Israeli  Communist 
Party  received  thousands  of  tons  of  news- 
print. 

In  the  1980s,  revolutions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica attracted  the  most  attention.  The  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  were  major  recipients, 
getting  more  than  $50  million  in  weapons 
and  equipment.  Cuba  was  in  second  place. 

One  of  the  most  startling  revelations  is 
that  Bulgaria  provided  military  assistance 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  Honduras  in  the 
early  1980's.  At  the  time  Honduras  was  a 
peaceful  country,  thought  to  be  free  of  the 
revolutionary  fervor  that  had  brought  the 
Sandinistas  to  power  in  Nicaragua  and  was 
fueling  the  guerrilla  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

But  there  was  a  Communist  Party  in  Hon- 
duras, though  it  lagged  behind  in  beginning 
•the  armed  struggle."  The  Honduran  Com- 
munists recognized  that  their  •politicization 
of  the  masses'"  had  been  slow,  but  in  early 
1982  they  confidently  infoi-med  their  Bul- 
garian comrades  that  'the  time  is  right  to 
start  the  armed  struggle,"  according  to  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  Bulgarian  party. 

.MASKING  the  PROVENANCE 

The  Hondurans  needed  arms  but  they  did 
not    want    Soviet-bloc    arms    because    they 
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wanted  to  be  able  to  deny  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  Communists,  which 
would  be  hard  to  do  if  revolutionaries  were 
caught  with  these  weapons. 

So  the  Hondurans  proposed  that  the  Bul- 
garians send  Soviet-made  weapons  to  Nica- 
ragua, and  that  the  Sandinistas  in  turn  send 
a  comparable  amount  of  American  and  Is- 
raeli weapons  from  their  stocks  to  Honduras. 
The  Sandinista  leaders  agreed,  according  to 
Bulgarian  documents,  but  only  '-under  the 
condition  that  they  will  judge  when  and  in 
what  way  to  give  the  arms  to  the  Honduran 
Communist  Party. •" 

In  an  unrelated  deal,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived weapons  from  Bulgaria  after  their 
leader,  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  traveled  to 
Bulgaria  in  1987  and  met  with  Mr.  Zhivkov. 
The  Bulgarians  agreed  to  reschedule  the  pay- 
ments for  weapons  that  had  been  sent  in  1981 
and.  with  no  pretense  of  payment,  to  send 
4.000  Kalashnikovs.  200  light  machine  guns 
and  10.000  anti-personnel  mines. 

PLANES.  NOT  DONKEYS 

In  a  deal  in  early  1982  that  will  answer 
many  suspicions  but  raise  even  more  ques- 
tions for  historians,  the  leader  of  El  Sal- 
vador's Communist  Party.  Jorge  Shafik 
Handal.  prevailed  upon  the  Bulgarians  to 
provide  pilot  training  for  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. Pilots  were  needed  for  the  "small  planes 
the  Front  uses  for  the  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition."  Mr.  Handal  said,  according  to 
a  document  dated  June  4.  1982. 

During  the  war.  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
emphatically  denied  that  they  were  being 
supplied  by  air.  saying  the  weapons  were 
smuggled  on  donkeys  from  Honduras.  And 
the  Bulgarian  documents  do  not  say  who  was 
providing  the  planes  for  the  Salvadorans. 

On  another  occasion.  Mr.  Handal  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Sofia  as  the  representative  of 
the  five  groups  that  made  up  the  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  front,  which  generally  denied  any 
Communist  connections. 

Mr.  Handal  mentioned  that  East  Germany 
had  provided  $2  million  in  cash  the  previous 
year.  The  Bulgarians  came  up  with  225  auto- 
matic rifles.  500  pistols  and  a  ton  of  explo- 
sives, ordering  that  all  markings  be  removed 
from  the  Bulgarian-made  explosives  and  that 
the  arms  be  shipped  through  Cuba. 

The  Bulgarians  also  gave  the  Chilean  Com- 
munist Party  J50.000  in  dollars  in  1985.  when 
Chile  was  ruled  by  the  right-wing  dictator 
Augusto  Pinochet,  and  Chilean  leftists  came 
to  Bulgaria  for  military  training. 

According  to  a  Bulgarian  party  document, 
five  members  of  the  Chilean  Communist 
Party  were  admitted  at  the  military  acad- 
emy in  Sofia  for  a  two-year  course  at  a  cost 
to  the  Bulgarians  of  143.700  leva;  10  students 
from  the  Socialist  Party  were  enrolled  at  an- 
other military  school  for  six  months  at  a 
cost  of  28.300  leva.  (At  the  official  rate  at  the 
time,  a  lev  was  worth  about  a  dollar.) 

Sometimes  the  foreign  Communists  de- 
vised elaborate  and  expensive  operations  to 
avoid  detection. 

Between  1983  and  1989.  the  Israeli  Com- 
munist Party  received  annual  shipments  of 
newsprint,  about  385  tons  a  year.  The  paper 
was  donated  by  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  but  to  hide  Moscow's  involvement,  it 
was  shipped  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Varna, 
in  Bulgaria.  It  was  then  loaded  on  other 
ships  and  sent  to  Haifa,  Israel. 

To  further  cover  the  trail,  a  trading  com- 
pany in  Western  Europe  that  was  a  cover  for 
Bulgaria's  state  trading  company  was  used, 
to  make  the  shipments  look  like  routine 
commercial  transactions. 

ARMS  FOR  LIBYA  AND  CHAD 

In  another  circuitous  arms  transfer,  in 
1983,     the    Central    Committee    sent    3.000 
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Kalashnikovs.  100  machine  guns  and  more 
than  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
Libya,  according  to  a  Committee  document 
stamped  "Secret."  The  weapons  were  then 
sent  to  Chad,  where  a  Libyan-backed  group 
was  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  a  group  re- 
ceiving covert  assisUnce  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

"This  is  history."  one  investigator  said, 
motioning  toward  some  battered  cabinets 
with  documents  spilling  out. 

But  it  is  history  that  may  not  be  known 
for  a  long  time.  There  are  only  three  inves- 
tigators and  they  have  only  one 
photocopying  machine,  which  is  constantly 
breaking  down.  There  is  one  secretary,  -who 
also  works  for  other  prosecutors.  They  have 
no  car. 

•We  have  to  take  public  transportation. "" 
said  Mr.  Doichev.  the  lawyer,  sitting  in  an 
office  with  a  cracked  linoleum  floor,  exposed 
pipes  and  badly  stained  wallpaper.  And  he 
said  he  once  had  to  interview  someone  when 
it  was  below  freezing  and  there  was  no  heat 
in  the  building. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GAIL  MUKAIHATA 

HANNEMANN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1994 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  am  losing  a  very  valuable  member  of 
my  staff.  Gail  Mukaihata  Hannemann  is  leav- 
ing to  join  her  husband,  Mufi,  in  Hawaii.  I  will 
miss  her. 

Gail  joined  the  then  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs staff  in  February  1984  working  in  the 
area  of  insular  affairs.  The  welfare  of  the  peo 
pie  living  in  the  U.S.  Territones  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amencan  Samoa. 
Patau,  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  Re- 
public of  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Northern 
Manana  Islands  is  an  important  responsibility 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee.  Gail  did 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  these 
people.  She  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  for  the 
Island  of  Palau  which  was  bitteriy  debated  for 
years.  She  pulled  off  what  1  believe  have  been 
the  most  evenly  balanced  series  of  hearings 
on  the  often  passionate  issue  of  Puerto  Rico 
status. 

After  8  years  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Insu- 
lar and  International  Affairs,  Gail  joined  the 
staff  of  the  general  counsel  of  the  committee. 
In  this  capacity,  her  knowledge  of  Congress 
and  House  floor  procedures  quickly  made  her 
invaluable.  Gail's  assistance  on  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992,  budget  reconciliation,  the 
waste  isolation  pilot  plant  legislation  was  ex- 
ceptional. Her  ability  to  organize  and  dissemi- 
nate important  information  on  pending  legisla- 
tion is  an  asset  that  has  made  my  life  a  lot 
easier  during  tense  conference  negotiations. 

The  word  around  the  committee  has  always 
been  it  you  don't  know  where  to  go  to  get 
something— ask  Gail.  Anything  you  need  from 
how  to  get  the  coffee  maker  working  to  how 
to  immediately  get  a  memo  from  some  ob- 
scure office  within  the  executive  brancti — Gail 
would  have  a  contact  person  who  would  help. 
In  this  town  one  is  often  judged  by  the  size 
and  weight  of  one's  Rolodex.  Gail's  is  enor- 
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mous.  She  has  been  able  to  cultivate  such  an 
impressive  list  of  friends  and  colleagues  willing 
to  work  with  her  because  of  the  fairness,  hon- 
esty, and  respect  she  gives  all  those  she 
comes  in  contact  with.  On  Capitol  Hill,  staff  as 
well  as  Members,  must  have  the  reputation 
that  their  word  is  true  in  order  to  be  effective. 
Gail's  reputation  is  flawless. 

Gail  Mukaihata  Hannemann  is  also  one  of 
the  most  popular  staff  members  I  have.  She  is 
never  too  busy  to  acknowledge  an  event, 
happy  or  sad,  m  someone's  life  and  drop  them 
a  note.  When  it  comes  to  baking  birthday 
cakes  or  other  luscious  treats,  Gail  is  in  a 
class  by  herself. 

When  Gail  leaves  for  her  new  life  in  Hawaii, 
the  Natural  Resources  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  loses  a  very  valu- 
able, loyal,  hard-working  employee.  I  thank 
Gail  for  all  the  work  she  has  done  for  me  and 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee — Members  and  staff — 
when  I  say  that  our  friendship  and  respect 
travels  with  you.  Aloha. 
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erans  for  the  past  5  years  and  will  certainly  be 
missed. 


February  10,  1994 


February  10,  1994 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIUS  WILLIAMS 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OK  COLGR.^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Denver's  loss 
is  Washington's  gain.  Julius  Williams,  head  of 
the  home  loan  department  at  the  Denver  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Regional  Office  [VARO],  is  ac- 
cepting a  promotion  to  be  assistant  director  of 
the  VARO  in  Washington,  DC,  effective  March 
7,  1994. 

My  office  has  been  privileged  to  work  exten- 
sively with  Julius  over  the  past  5  years.  He 
has  been  most  responsive  to  veterans  and 
their  needs  and  they  have  benefited  from  his 
innovative  and  flexible  approaches  to  solving 
problems. 

Dunng  the  late  I980's,  Denver  experienced 
a  severe  economic  decline  which  affected  the 
housing  market  very  seriously.  Due  in  large 
part  to  Julius'  early  recognition  and  interven- 
tion in  addressing  the  problem,  Colorado's  vet- 
erans were  spared  the  full  brunt  of  this  crisis 
and  later  volatile  fluctuations  in  the  Denver 
real  estate  market. 

Julius  is  also  a  taxpayer's  watchdog.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  unsold  inventory  of  VA 
homes  in  the  Denver  area  plunged  from  over 
4,000  to  less  than  400 — a  90-percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  previous  level.  Fewer  unsold 
homes  means  less  expense  in  maintenance 
and  disposal,  resulting  in  a  great  savings  of 
tax  dollars. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  Julius'  exten- 
sive involvement  in  the  negotiations  with  Colo- 
rado's Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  Southern  Ute  In- 
dian tnbes  which  have  opened  up  access  to 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  home  loan 
programs  for  native  Amencan  veterans  in  our 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  Julius  Williams,  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  and  outstanding  American.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  promotion  and  wish  him 
all  the  best  m  his  new  position.  He  has  been 
a  most  beneficial  presence  for  Colorado's  vet- 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S 

DISAPPOINTING  DECISION  TO 
RECOGNIZE  SKOPJE  AS  MACEDO- 
NIA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  recognized  the  former  southern  Yugo- 
slav Republic  of  Skopje  as  Macedonia  yester- 
day. This  disappointing  action  poses  a  serious 
setback  for  the  vital  United  States-Greek  rela- 
tionship that  has  thrived  since  the  days  of  the 
Truman  doctrine. 

Recognizing  Skopje  as  Macedonia  dis- 
regards the  senousness  of  the  historical 
claims  of  national  identity  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Greek  people.  This  is  not  merely  a  seman- 
tic issue.  Potential  substantive  ramifications 
are  being  ignored.  Recognition  of  the  name 
Macedonia  itself  implies  territorial  claims 
against  Greece, 

It  is  in  the  United  States  interest  to  contain 
and  stabilize  the  conflict  in  the  Balkan  region, 
not  exacerbate  them.  If  the  warfare  in  the 
former  "Jugoslavia  spreads  to  Skopje,  the 
threat  to  Greek  territory  becomes  real.  After 
all,  Skopje's  flag  still  bears  the  star  of  Vergina, 
a  Greek  symbol.  Its  constitution  refers  to  tradi- 
tions of  the  historically  larger  Macedonia  of 
1903. 

Greece  and  the  United  States  have  devel- 
oped close  ties,  as  members  of  NATO  and  the 
European  Community.  I  ask  the  President  to 
work  to  strengthen  these  ties  by  reconsidering 
his  decision  to  recognize  "The  Former  Yugo- 
slav Republic  of  Macedonia"  and  to  engage 
with  Greece  in  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
regional  conflict. 


NAFTA 


HON.  HENRY  BONILLA 

OF  TEX.'VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  NAFTA  rep- 
resents the  most  significant  job  creation  action 
of  this  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I  am  submit- 
ting an  article  written  by  John  Adams,  chair- 
man of  the  Laredo  Border  Trade  Alliance. 

I  believe  his  remarks  effectively  capture  the 
efforts  embodied  in  the  NAFTA  to  keep  Amer- 
ica competitive,  working,  and  the  leader  of  the 
global  economy  for  years  to  come. 

[From  Business  Weekly.  Nov.  22-28,  1993] 

AFTER  NAFTA.  We'll  Have  Winners, 

Losers 

(By  John  A.  Adams.  Jr.) 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times — free  trade  or  protectionism?  The 
economic  future  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
century  rested  on  Wednesday's  Nov.  17 
NAFTA  vote  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. During  the  past  decade  the  complex- 


ion of  trade,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
sourcing  has  taken  on  truly  a  global  frame- 
work. 

•'Freer  trade"  vereus  those  who  would  seek 
to  limit  expanded  commerce  has  been  an  on- 
going debate  for  much  of  this  century,  with 
the  result  being  that  those  who  do  not 
change  and  impose  protectionist  barriers  fall 
behind  and  those  who  reach  out  to  new  mar- 
kets .'^urge  ahead  to  create  new  jobs  and  op- 
portunities. 

We  need  only  look  at  all  the  closed  protec- 
tionist economics  of  Mexico  and  Brazil  in 
the  1970s  to  remind  us  what  an  attempt  to 
close  an  economy  will  produce;  stagnation. 
Mexico's  acceptance  of  GATT  in  1986  opened 
its  economy  onto  the  road  of  free  trade  and 
growth.  The  issue  is  one  of  progress,  and 
given  the  nature  of  global  trade,  those  that 
are  willing  to  change  and  reach  out  to  new 
markets  will,  in  the  end.  be  the  winners. 

And  there  will  be  losers,  with  or  without 
NAFTA,  in  each  industry  and  company  that 
does  not  evaluate  their  ability  to  compete  on 
a  transitional  scale. 

While  a  number  of  issues  have  captured 
center  stage  in  the  NAFTA  debate,  none  is 
more  critical  than  jobs  and  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  United  States'  ability  to  compete 
globally.  For  decades  we  excelled  and  still  do 
as  the  world's  most  dynamic  and  leading 
economy.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  expan- 
sive economy  that  others  off-shore  have 
worked  to  copy,  economicall.y  penetrate  and 
cumulate  our  successes.  While  being  copied 
is  somewhat  flattering  it  is  also  irritating. 
The  production  scheme  has  changed  world- 
wide and  will  continue  to  change  as  tech- 
nology shortens  the  delivery  timeline  in 
large  part  due  to  the  demand  for  quality 
products  in  emerging  markets. 

Similar  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States  is  in  a 
mature  stage,  yet  not  as  some  claim  in  stag- 
nation. 

To  be  stagnant  implies  no  new  ideas  or 
growth  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  U.S. 
Herein  lies  the  challenge:  to  have  a  quality 
jobs-retraining  program  intertwined  with 
technological  advancements  in  the  work- 
place. 

This  must  be  coupled  with  an  understand- 
ing that  if  we  do  nothing  and  try  to  impose 
protectionist  barriers,  the  competitive  world 
around  us  will  continue  to  chip  away  at  our 
markets,  thus  our  jobs. 

The  job  market  has.  in  fact,  in  the  last  two 
decades  taken  on  a  shift  that  began  long  be- 
fore NAFTA.  While  trade  unions  have  a  key 
role  to  play,  their  membership  is  in  a  net  de- 
cline in  numbers,  due  to  such  items  as  right- 
to-work  laws  and  the  shift  of  numerous  sec- 
tors of  high-tech  fields  in  Sunbelt  states. 
What  has  evolved  is  global  production  by 
cutting-edge  companies,  both  small  and 
large,  that  can  bring  together  the  highest 
quality  components  to  produce  the  most 
price-competitive  product.  The  just-in-time 
approach  in  and  of  itself  puts  all  the  major 
industrial  nations  on  the  defensive,  includ- 
ing Japan,  which  has  tried  to  remain  insu- 
lated from  the  outside  world,  and  threatens 
the  traditional  approach  to  labor. 

Japan's  worst  nightmare  about  NAFTA  has 
been  that,  with  passage  of  the  accord.  North 
America  will  be  joined  as  one  trading  block 
that  will  limit  (due  to  product  content  rules) 
Asian  back-door  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 
This  item  alone  will  protect  thousands  of 
U.S.  jobs. 

Thus  the  alternative,  in  addition  to  em- 
phasis on  training  and  technological  inter- 
facing is  to  be  among  those  nations,  suppli- 
ers and  producers  that  will  assemble,  mon- 


itor, distribute,  service  and  market  tomor- 
row's products  and  services.  Education  will 
play  the  largest  role  to  ensure  future  work- 
ei-s  are  trainable  and  adaptable.  Addition- 
ally, industry  should  and  will  continue  to 
produce  'easily-manufactured  items."  al- 
ways mindful  that  competition  is  always 
over  the  horizon. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  types 
of  products  and  services  that  can  be  pro- 
duced and  exported  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  are  near  the  market  will  ben- 
efit. Furthermore,  the  United  SUtes  remains 
the  leader  in  know-how,  research  and  devel- 
opment as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  sources 
of  investment  capital. 

Laredo  and  South  Texas  are  probably  two 
of  the  most  strategically  located  regions  in 
North  America  to  benefit  from  free  trade  and 
the  passage  of  NAFTA.  As  the  No.  1  inland 
port  in  the  world,  this  region  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  in  the  Southwest  and 
possibly  the  nation.  Thus  it  can  be  assumed 
that  things  will  not  remain  as  they  always 
have.  Change,  with  or  without  NAFTA,  will 
occur  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy;  retail, 
distribution,  shipping,  service  and  financial. 
Those  companies  that  Uke  the  change  in 
stride  and  look  to  competitively  improve 
their  business  will  prosper.  Sure  growth  or 
reduction  in  competition  are  not  likely  to 
occur  any  time  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
contrary,  infrastructure  needs  and  planning 
will  be  paramount  to  service  the  twin  com- 
munities of  Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo  that 
will  number  a  million  inhabiUnts  bv  the 
year  2000. 

Thus,  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  like  other  milestones,  is  a  defin- 
ing moment  for  not  only  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  but.  more  importantly,  for  La- 
redo. 

Mexico's  membership  in  GATT.  the  reduc- 
tion of  inflation  to  below  10  percent  per  year, 
the  privatization  of  hundreds  of  government- 
owned  businesses  and  account  reserves  of 
more  than  $20  billion  compared  to  a  mone- 
tary base  of  only  $14  billion  position  Mexico 
as  a  great  trading  partner. 

And.  given  the  fact  that  this  is  indeed  the 
time  to  embrace  free  trade,  we  usher  in  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  for  Laredo  for 
the  best  of  times  and  challenges  well  into 
the  next  centur.y. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GWENDOLYN  R. 
WOOLLEY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVAD.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  lifetime  of  dedication  by  a  long- 
time Las  Vegan  to  the  purpose  of  bettehng 
our  community  and  educating  our  children. 

Born  in  1896  in  Centerville,  UT,  Gwendolyn 
R.  Woolley  grew  up  on  a  dairy  farm.  She  re- 
ceived her  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  her  master's  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Ms.  Woolley  returned  to  Utah  to  begin  her 
54-year  teaching  career  in  1915  in  Millard 
County.  After  teaching  in  Idaho,  Arizona,  and 
the  small  town  of  Moapa,  NV.  she  came  to  the 
growing  town  of  Las  Vegas  in  1936. 

Her  Las  Vegas  teaching  career  spanned  30 
years.  And  sometime  during  her  tenure  in- 
structing   the    eager    minds    sitting    in    Clark 
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County  schoolrooms,  she  touched  the  mind  of 
a  boy  named  Jim  Bilbray.  Ms.  Woolley  was 
one  of  my  teachers  when  I  was  a  student  at 
Las  Vegas  High  School.  To  this  day  I  still  re- 
member her  lessons. 

Even  after  retiring  from  full-time  instruction. 
Gwendolyn  continued  her  commitment  to  the 
Las  Vegas  community.  She  taught  at  a  small 
private  school  for  troubled  girls,  she  donated 
her  time  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pio- 
neers, the  Nevada  Historical  Society,  and  a 
50-year  member  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Lit- 
erary Society. 

At  the  age  of  91,  Ms.  Woolley  became  the 
driving  force  behind  efforts  to  preserve  the  Old 
Mormon  Fort,  the  oldest  standing  building  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  And  she  succeeded. 

And  so  I  ask  my  colleagues  today  to  rise 
with  me  in  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  Ne- 
vadan.  her  accomplishments,  and  her  commit- 
ted spirit. 


DADE  COUNTY  NEEDS  THE  SPE- 
CIAL HURRICANE  INITIATIVE 
PROJECT  [SHIP] 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FL0KID.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Mrs.     MEEK,     of     Florida.     Mr.     Speaker, 
throughout  my  years  of  service  in  the  Florida 
State  House  and  Senate  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress,  I   have  strongly  supported   legislation 
and  policies  to  combine  the  resources  of  the 
Government  and  the  pnvate  sector  to  help 
more  people  own  their  own  homes. 

I  have  worked  so  hard  on  housing  issues 
because  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
dream — home  ownership — has  been  an  illu- 
sive one  for  thousands  of  Dade  County  fami- 
lies of  modest  means. 

To  help  address  this  problem,  two  progres- 
sive, locally  based  housing  organizations — the 
Miami-Dade  Neighborhood  Housing  Service. 
Inc.  [MDNHS]  and  Centro  Campesino  Farm- 
workers Center,  Inc.— have  combined  their  tal- 
ents and  resources  to  create  an  innovative 
joint  venture  called  the  Special  Hurricane  Ini- 
tiative Project,  or  SHIP. 

The  SHIP  Program  is  also  sponsored  by  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp..  which  was 
created  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  improve 
neighborhood  housing;  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  of  America  [NHSAj.  a  nonprofit  sec- 
ondary market  for  loans  initiated  by  programs 
like  SHIP;  the  Allstate  insurance  Co.,  which 
provided  a  S2.5  million  investment  in  NHSA  to 
help  fund  SHIP  loans;  and  the  Local  Initiatives 
Reinvestment  Corp.  and  We  Will  Rebuild, 
which  provide  administrative  funds  and  other 
assistance  to  the  SHIP  Program. 

The  purpose  of  SHIP  is  to  strengthen  South 
Dade  county  and  the  communities  of  Home- 
stead. Leisure  City.  Florida  City,  and  Naranja 
by  helping  people  who  want  to  become  home- 
owners there. 

Participants  may  be  residents  who  are  al- 
ready homeowners  but  who  want  to  rebuild 
their  hurhcane-damaged  home;  tenants  in  the 
area  who  want  to  own  their  own  homes;  or 
people  currently  residing  outside  the  area  who 
want  to  become  South  Dade  homeowners. 
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Individuals  would  apply  to  either  MDNHS  or 
Centro  Campesino  and  must  meet  low-mod- 
erate income  requirements  and  underwnfing 
cnteha.  Once  qualified,  applicants  are  granted 
a  mortgage  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest— an- 
ticipated to  be  less  than  3  percent.  The  loan 
IS  serviced  through  the  SHIP  Program  by 
MDNHS  until  it  is  paid  off. 

Once  the  loan  has  been  made,  it  is  sold  to 
the  NHSA  secondary  mortgage  market  so  that 
the  loaned  amount  is  replaced  in  the  fund  so 
that  if  can  be  loaned  to  another  low-income 
family. 

Centro  Campesino  may  grant  qualified  indi- 
viduals down  payment  assistance  to  insure 
that  the  loans  are  affordable,  and  MDNHS  will 
provide  homeowner  counseling  and  assist  ap- 
plicants with  selecting  contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SHIP  Program  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  public-private,  grassroots  partner- 
ship that  we  need  to  help  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  low  and  moderate  income  people.  I 
applaud  this  effort  look  forward  to  helping 
make  it  a  success. 


STOP  US  BEFORE  WE  MANDATE 
AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PE.N.NSYLVA.M.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  two 
important  groups  of  elected  officials  were  in 
Washington  for  their  annual  conferences.  A  bi- 
partisan item  high  on  the  agenda  for  both  the 
National  Governors'  Association  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  was  persuading  the 
Clinton  administration  and  Congress  to  stop 
passing  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  a  harm- 
ful practice  requmng  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  certain  services  or  meet  reg- 
ulatory standards,  but  providing  little  or  no 
Federal  money  to  help  pay  the  costs.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  spokesperson  stated  the  admin- 
istration policy  this  way, the  President 

signed  an  Executive  order  which  basically  said 
we  will  not  impose  unfunded  mandates  on  the 
states.  This  is  a  commitment  he  takes  very  se- 
riously." 

We've  heard  from  the  President;  but  just 
how  serious  is  Congress  about  curbing  un- 
funded mandates?  We  will  find  out  when  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  help  reduce  the  impact 
of  unfunded  mandates  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  H.R.  3425,  legislation  to  elevate 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  a 
Cabinet  department. 

According  to  an  October.  1993  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  top  ten 
most  expensive  mandates,  eight  of  which  are 
environmental,  will  cost  cities  with  30,000  or 
more  in  population  over  S50  billion  in  the  next 
few  years.  This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
because  there  are  14,950  smaller  cites  not  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  The  National  Association 
of  Counties  reports  that  counties  spend  about 
S4.8  billion  annually  to  comply  with  just  12  un- 
funded Federal  mandates. 

The  reality  is  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  relief.  As  the  Federal  deficit  has 
mushroomed.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  depended  on  mandates  as  a  conven- 
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lent  way  to  take  credit  for  popular  policies 
while  passing  the  costs  on  to  Slates  and  local- 
ities. If  unfunded  mandates  continue,  State 
and  local  governments  will  have  two  choices: 
one,  cut  back  on  important  everyday  services 
such  as  fire  and  police,  public  transportation, 
social  services  and  others;  or  two,  raise  taxes. 

My  amendment  directs  the  new  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  to  implement  a 
strategy  easing  the  burdens  imposed  on  Slate 
and  local  governments  by  the  Department, 
consistent  with  environmental  laws.  This  strat- 
egy must  promote  inexpensive  yet  effective  al- 
ternatives for  State  and  local  governments 
struggling  to  comply  with  rigid,  complex  envi- 
ronmental regulations  which  dictate  not  only 
what  they  must  do,  but  how  they  must  do  it. 

This  amendment  does  not  exempt  Slates 
and  localities  from  complying  with  environ- 
mental rules  and  regulations;  it  promotes  a 
strategy  to  provide  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment flexibility  to  comply  with  mandates.  The 
Federal  Government  thinks  that  "one-size-fils- 
all"  compliance  equals  greater  environmental 
protection,  when  in  truth  Slates  and  localities 
may  achieve  the  same  environmental  goals  as 
effectively  for  less  money.  This  amendment  di- 
rects the  Department  to  execute  a  strategy 
recognizing  that  Washington's  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  way. 

Important  developments  in  Congress — such 
as  the  creation  of  an  89-member  anti-un- 
funded mandates  caucus,  the  introduction  of 
several  relief  bills,  and  congressional  hearings 
in  Washington  and  around  the  country  de- 
scribing the  problem — give  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  is  ready  to  go  on  record 
against  more  unfunded  mandates.  Outside 
Congress,  important  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  are  working  hard  in 
support  of  my  amendment. 

Those  of  you  who  oppose  additional  Federal 
burdens  on  Slate  and  local  governments  are 
urged  to  write  your  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Washington  and  tell  them  to  support  the 
dinger  unfunded  Federal  mandate  amend- 
ment to  the  EPA  bill.  It  is  a  good,  common 
sense  way  to  begin  addressing  the  problem 
Congress  has  created. 
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PAY  INDIA  THE  ATTENTION  IT 
DESERVES 


February  10,  1994 


TOP  TEN  MOST  EXPENSIVE  UNFUNDED  FEDERAL 
MANDATES  FOR  CITIES 

|ln  billions  ot  dollaisl 

Mandate 

m4-98 

protected 
costs 

(1)  Clean  Water  AciyWetlanils 

(2)  Sale  Walet  Dnnkinj  Act            „ 

(3)  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act .,  

(4)  Clean  *ir  Act                 __ 

293 
86 

(5)  Amtficans  With  Disal)iliti«$  *ct  

(6)  Lead-based  paml    „ 

(7)  Fail  Labflf  Standatds  Act    

(81  Undeffround  storage  tank  retulatuns ~-  

(9)  Asbestos                        _.. 

(10)  Endangered  sgecics  

Total 

S37 

Source  U  S  Conference  ol  Mayors 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  .MEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1994 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  eco- 
nomic transformation  is  underway  in  India. 
During  the  past  3  years,  the  government  of 
the  world's  largest  democracy  has  opened  its 
doors  to  direct  foreign  investment,  made  its 
currency  convertible,  allowed  foreign  participa- 
tion on  its  stock  exchanges,  and  has  begun  to 
privatize  government  entities.  As  a  result, 
American  businesses  are  investing  heavily  in 
the  second  largest  middle-class  market  in  the 
world.  In  Ihe  first  6  months  of  last  year,  more 
than  Si  billion  were  invested  in  India.  India 
now  conducts  more  trade  with  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country. 

While  our  two  countries  excel  economically, 
our  diplomatic  relationship  lags  behind.  As  of 
today.  America  has  still  not  nominated  an  am- 
bassador to  New  Delhi.  And,  the  administra- 
tion, unlike  our  European  counterparts,  has 
not  sent  an  official  above  the  level  of  assistant 
secretary  to  visit  the  subcontinent. 

Commenting  on  this,  Washington  Post  re- 
porter Mary  McGrory  recently  wrote  a  column 
entitled  "Treating  India  Undiplomatically."  In 
the  article,  she  discusses  problems  developing 
in  the  United  Stales-India  relationship  due  to 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  India  by  our  for- 
eign policy  establishment.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Indian  Affairs  Caucus,  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  to  wake  up.  We  must  pay 
India  the  respect  it  is  due. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Treating  India  Undiplomatically 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

India  is  fuming  at  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. The  world's  largest  democracy  has  been 
without  a  U.S.  ambassador  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year  and  the  prospects  for  getting 
one  soon  are  not  brilliant. 

The  Indian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Siddhartha  Shankar  Ray.  points  out 
that  his  country  thought  it  had  become  what 
the  Clinton  foreign  policy  was  all  about,  a 
democracy  with  a  free  market.  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  India  were 
strained  throughout  the  Cold  War.  when 
Washington  found  New  Delhi's  self-righteous 
neutrality  maddening  and  its  state-run  econ- 
omy hard  to  deal  with. 

But  India  has  changed.  In  July  1991  it 
opened  its  markets.  More  than  600  U.S. -In- 
dian corporate  joint  ventures  are  in  progress. 
We  have  become  India's  largest  trading  part- 
ner. India  admitted  error  in  human  rights, 
established  a  commissioner  for  human  rights 
and.  in  the  United  Nations,  has  sponsored 
with  us  a  resolution  for  a  worldwide  commis- 
sioner for  human  rights.  Once,  the  United 
States  was  resigned  to  lectures  from  the  In- 
dians in  the  United  Nations.  Now  they  vote 
with  us  almost  all  the  time,  but  Washington 
seems  not  to  have  noticed. 

•■We  expected  the  greatest  democracy 
would  look  at  our  country  with  different 
eyes."  said  Ray. 

Instead,  the  Indians  are  finding  out  that 
George  Bush  treated  them  better.  At  least  he 
sent  his  trade  representative.  Carta  Hills,  to 
visit  New  Delhi. 


Under  President  Clinton.  Washington  has 
so  far  declined  to  add  to  the  procession  of 
notables  shepherding  high-level  trade  delega- 
tions to  India.  British  Prime  Minister  John 
Major  led  off  with  a  large  group  of  business- 
men last  January:  Boris  Yeltsin  of  Russia. 
Helmut  Kohl  of  Germany  and  Mary  Robin- 
son, president  of  Ireland,  followed.  China. 
Spain  and  France  all  showed  up  with  stars. 
We  never  got  higher  than  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  observed 
last  week  that  we  should  pay  'much  more 
attention"  to  India. 

India  was  delighted  when  Bush  chose 
Thomas  R.  Pickering  as  ambassador.  A  high 
profile  career  diplomat,  he  served  for  several 
months  before  Clinton  yanked  him  off  to  our 
Moscow  embassy.  The  Indians  regard  this  as 
squandering  because  of  the  general  opinion 
that  Strobe  Talbott.  the  expert  on  Russia 
who  has  been  nominated  to  be  deputy  sec- 
retary of  state,  is  the  de  facto  ambassador  to 
Russia  anyway. 

Clinton's  next  choice  was  Stephen  J.  So- 
larz.  who  for  years  dreamed  of  being  sec- 
retary of  state.  He  is  a  former  Democratic 
congressman  from  New  York  noted  for  his 
brains  and  his  withering  comments  on  those 
less  endowed.  Many  colleagues  were  awed  by 
his  grasp  of  foreign  affairs;  others  found  him 
too  clever  by  half  and  hated  his  noisy  pro- 
gulf  war  stand  in  the  face  of  Democratic  op- 
position. 

Clinton  designated  Solarz  last  March.  He 
owed  him.  Solarz  was  an  early  Clinton  fan: 
on  the  darkest  day  of  the  presidential  pri- 
mary campaign,  the  day  of  the  Gennifer 
Flowers  news  conference.  Solarz  called  cam- 
paign headquarters  and  announced  he  was 
having  a  news  conference  in  New  York  to  de- 
fend Clinton. 

Solarz  had  his  own  problems.  He  was  one  of 
the  top  10  writers  of  checking  account  over- 
drafts at  the  House  Bank.  He  also  helped  a 
Hong  Kong  businessman  who  had  criminal 
ties.  Reportedly  he  was  cleared  of  all  allega- 
tions and  can  now  be  formally  nominated, 
but  no  paper  on  him  ever  went  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  has  been 
trying  to  rally  support. 

The  Indians  would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
have  Solarz.  They  just  want  the  administra- 
tion to  acknowledge  their  existence,  to 
counter  the  impression,  stated  by  embassy 
spokesman  Nirupama  Rao.  "that  India  has 
dropped  of  the  map." 

That  feeling  has  been  exacerbated  by  two 
letters  recently  emanating  from  Clinton  that 
revealed  considerable  ignorance  of  recent  de- 
velopments and  caused  a  furor  in  the  Indian 
press  and  complaints  about  "meddling." 

The  first  was  addressed  to  a  paid  lobbyist 
for  a  Kashmiri  separatist  group.  Ray  wrote  a 
stiff  letter  to  the  State  Department:  "It  is 
disconcerting  to  see  that  an  individual  who 
is  in  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for  dis- 
membering India  should  seemingly  receive 
recognition  and  encouragement  from  the 
highest  political  authority  in  the  U.S.  " 

The  second  was  to  a  California  congress- 
man complaining  about  conditions  in  Pun- 
jab, which,  thanks  to  several  local  elections, 
have  improved  to  the  point  where  the  Sikh 
police  chief.  K.P.S.  Gill,  defended  the  gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  the  Sikhs.  This  let- 
ter particularly  irritated  Ray.  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Punjab  for  four  years. 

These  misunderstandings,  he  said,  leave  In- 
dians feeling  "hurt,  bewildered  and  worried." 
and  make  the  naming  of  a  U.S.  envoy  "abso- 
lutely imperative." 
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HANDS:  LOUISVILLE  HOUSING  AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KF.NTUCKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1994 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  Honorable  Jerry  Abramson,  who  is  also 
mayor  of  my  hometown  Louisville,  KY,  joined 
with  Dr.  John  L.  Gilderbloom,  Director  of  the 
Housing  and  Neighborhood  Development 
Strategies  Program  [HANDS]  at  the  University 
of  Louisville,  to  promote  new  initiatives  for 
solving  the  problems  today  experienced  by 
Amencan  cities. 

While  many  believe  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  are  intractable,  I  do  not.  I  agree  with 
Mayor  Abramson  and  Dr.  Gilderbloom  that 
abandoning  our  cities  and  turning  away  from 
them  in  their  time  of  need  is  not  only  unac- 
ceptable but  totally  unnecessary  because  so- 
lutions to  their  problems  can  be  achieved. 

The  HANDS  Project  is  a  partnership  involv- 
ing community,  business  and  Government  or- 
ganizations which  was  launched  in  Louisville's 
Russell  neighborhood.  When  HANDS  started. 
79  percent  of  the  Russell  residents  lived  below 
the  poverty  level.  The  average  income  for  a 
Russell  neighborhood  resident  was  S4,800 
and  the  unemployment  rate  was  resting  at  65 
percent.  Needless  to  say,  the  conditions  in  this 
neighborhood  were  desperate. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  led  by  Mayor 
Abramson,  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  infra- 
structure improvement  in  Russell.  Local  busi- 
ness leaders  from  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  provided  low  interest  loans  for  home- 
ownership  and  business  opportunities.  The 
University  of  Louisville,  led  by  Dr.  Gilderbloom, 
provided  services  to  retrain  and  reeducate 
area  residents. 

There  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  all  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Russell  neighborhood 
and  many  like  it  in  Louisville  and  around  the 
Nation  can  be  eradicated.  The  process  is  con- 
tinuing, but  the  Russell  neighborhood  is  well 
on  its  way  to  revitalization.  Some  350  housing 
units  are  planned  for  either  construction  or  re- 
habilitation, which  will  create  about  400  jobs, 
bringing  an  estimated  Si 8  million  in  invest- 
ment to  the  neighborhood. 

The  HANDS  Project  is  quickly  gaining  atten- 
tion as  a  national  model  for  inner-city  revital- 
ization. I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  coauthored  by  Mayor 
Abramson  and  Dr.  Gilderbloom  describing  the 
HANDS  Program  which  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Post  on  January  26,  1994.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1994) 
Ending  a  Pattern  of  Failure  in  the  Cities 
(By  Jerry  E.  Abramson  and  John  I. 
Gilderbloom) 
A  wide  spectrum  of  political  leaders  and 
policy  experts  argues  that  revitalizing  inner- 
city  neighborhoods  is  an  almost  impossible 
task.  They  cite  a  long  list  of  failed  federal 
programs  that  have  done  little  to  improve 
the   conditions  of  the   impoverished.   Their 
policy  prescription  is  simple:  Since  nothing 
works,  nothing  should  be  done. 
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Abandoning  inner  cities  would  be  disas- 
trous. Neglect  of  inner-city  residents  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  burning,  looting  and  kill- 
ing in  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  Many 
American  inner  cities  are  already  at  a  boil- 
ing point.  Neglect  and  abandonment  will 
only  intensify  the  problem.  People  without  a 
future,  hope  or  a  life  become  dangerous:  citi- 
zens with  jobs,  housing  and  education  realize 
a  full  life  and  the  American  dream. 

Learning  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
such  cities  as  Baltimore.  Minneapolis.  Louis- 
ville. Atlanta.  Indianapolis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  designing  programs  that  can  revi- 
talize inner-city  neighborhoods.  A  common 
thread  that  links  the.se  bold  and  innovative 
programs  i.s  the  creation  of  local  partner- 
ships that  unite  business,  community  and 
government  to  create  jobs,  housing  and  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

When  Louisville  organized  a  partnership  to 
help  revitalize  one  of  the  nation  s  most  im- 
poverished neighborhoods,  many  observers 
thought  it  was  an  impossible  job.  In  Louis- 
ville's Russell  neighborhood.  79  percent  of 
the  10.000  residents  had  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1990.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  families  (90  percent)  were  female-headed. 
Yearly  household  income  averaged  $4,800. 
Half  the  residents  were  on  some  form  of  pub- 
lic assisunce.  Unemployment  hovered 
around  65  percent. 

Despair,  anger  and  contempt  were  omni- 
present. Prostitution,  crime  and  drugs  were 
widespread  problems.  These  conditions  con- 
tributed to  abandonment  and  neglect  of 
housing.  Pawn  shops,  funeral  homes  and  liq- 
uor stores  had  become  some  of  the  leading 
neighborhood  businesses. 

Given  these  problems,  most  commentators 
thought  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to 
build  even  one  house  or  create  one  job. 
Today.  Russell  is  on  the  verge  of  a  miracle. 
The  neighborhood  is  undergoing  a  dramatic 
rebirth.  Jobs  and  housing  opportunities  are 
being  created.  The  crime  rate  has  been  cut 
almost  in  half. 

Developers  and  nonprofit  organizations 
have  been  given  the  necessary  encourage- 
ment to  build  in  the  Russell  neighborhood. 
Some  350  affordable  housing  units  will  either 
be  built  or  rehabbed  in  the  area.  These  ac- 
tivities will  create  400  jobs,  bringing  an  esti- 
mated J18  million  in  new  investment  to  Rus- 
sell. Commercial  businesses  have  announced 
plans  to  expand  to  relocate  into  Russell. 
Residents  are  also  taking  advantage  of  edu- 
cational and  leadership  opportunities. 
Roughly  one  out  of  every  10  residents  will  be 
assisted  by  this  partnership. 

How  could  this  happen  when  so  many  other 
efforts  seem  to  be  failing?  The  Russell  part- 
nership is  a  unique  team  effort  that  involves 
government,  business,  community  organiza- 
tions and  higher  education  institutions 
working  together.  This  partnership  uses 
teams  that  address  human,  economic  and 
physical  development  through  case  manage- 
ment, job  training,  education,  homeowner- 
ship,  community  leadership  and  community 
design  services.  The  federal  government  has 
helped  by  providing  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Education  and 
by  matching  local  support. 

City  government  has  provided  millions  of 
dollars  in  infrastructure  improvements,  fa- 
vorable loans  to  encourage  development  and 
community  policing.  The  business  commu- 
nity has  stepped  forward  by  providing  low- 
interest  housing  loans,  and  established  de- 
velopers have  agreed  to  build  attractive  sin- 
gle-family cottage  style  houses  meant  for 
moderate-income  families.  Higher  education 
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has  provided  planning  and  design  services  to 
builders  and  nonprofits,  along  with  social 
workers,  tutors  and  job  training  for  those 
wanting  assistance.  Community  groups  have 
provided  a  broad  array  of  sen'ices.  including 
leadership,  outreach,  organizing  and  consen- 
sus building. 

The  Russell  revitalization  effort  is  unique 
so  far.  but  it  is  quickly  gaining  national  at- 
tention as  a  model  for  revitalizing  our  coun- 
try's inner  cities. 

On  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  unveiled  his  empowerment  pro- 
gram encouraging  cities  to  compete  for 
inner-city  revitalization  funds.  Both  liberal 
and  conservative  commentators  have  been 
quick  to  denounce  the  program  as  wasteful 
and  ineffective.  Yet  the  key  principles  of  the 
presidents  empowerment  program  mirror 
those  of  the  Russell  partnership.  In  a  time  of 
"doom  and  gloom"  we  need  models  that  are 
proven.  The  Russell  partnership  and  others 
like  it  can  provide  them. 


THE  INNER-CITY  CRIME  CRISIS 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10.  1994 
Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
t)egins  to  consider  debate  on  major  crime  leg- 
islation, I  want  to  enter  into  the  RECORD  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Judge  Curtis  E.  Von  Kann  enti- 
tled "The  Inner-City  Crime  Cnsis:  Causes  and 
Cures."  Judge  Von  Kann  serves  ably  on  the 
DC  Supenor  Court  and  has  a  very  enlightened 
view  of  the  cnmmal  justice  system.  Though 
Judge  Von  Kann  and  I  do  not  agree  on  every 
issue,  he  speaks  with  clarity  and  expenence. 
(From  Legal  Times.  Dec.  13.  1993] 
The  Inner-City  Crime  Crisis:  Causes  and 
Cures 
(By  Curtis  E.  Von  Kann) 
If  the  question  is.  "What  can  the  criminal 
justice  system  do  to  solve  the  homicide  cri- 
sis in  this  city  "  My  personal  opinion,  aaer 
serving  14  months  on  a  Felony  I  calendar 
trying  murder  cases  virtually  non-stop.  is. 
"Not  much." 

The  criminal-justice  system  in  America 
has  never  been  viewed  by  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers as  the  principal  force  in  reducing 
crime.  That  is  not  its  job.  Rather,  its  job  is 
to  apprehend  and  try  alleged  offenders  and. 
upon  conviction,  to  sentence  them. 

While  all  of  that,  of  course,  has  been 
thought  to  have  some  impact  on  reducing 
crime,  sociologists  will  tell  you  that,  in  any 
society,  the  far  more  important  factors 
working  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes  are  societal  factors— education,  wide- 
ly shared  moral  and  religious  codes  of  con- 
duct, family  structure  and  support,  and  via- 
ble lawful  opportunities  for  employment  and 
upward  mobility. 

When  these  factors  are  operating  effec- 
tively to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime,  the 
criminal-justice  system  can  have  a  modest 
additional  impact  through  offender  appre- 
hension, conviction,  and  senten.ing.  The 
four  classic  objectives  in  sentencing  are  ret- 
ribution (expressing  society's  condemnation 
of  anti-social  conduct),  deterrence  (discour- 
aging others  from  offending),  incapacitation 
(incarcerating  the  offender  so  that  he  cannot 
commit  further  crimes),  and  rehabilitation 
(reforming  the  offender). 

With  respect  to  deterrence,  classical  crimi- 
nology   theory    says    that    a    person    con- 
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templating  the  commission  of  a  crime  will 
not  commit  the  offense  if  they  believe 
(whether  accurately  or  not)  that  an  unac- 
ceptable punishment  will  be  visited  upon 
them  swiftly  and  certainly.  Thus,  they  will 
make  a  rational  cost-benefit  choice  and 
avoid  doing  that  which  carries  an  unaccept- 
able consequence. 

Today,  none  of  these  underpinnings  of  nor- 
mal deterrence  theory  are  operative. 

First,  punishment  now  is  not  swift.  Typi- 
cally, it  takes  one  to  two  years  from  arrest 
to  verdict  in  a  "Murder  I"  (first-degree  mur- 
der) case,  and  appeals  may  protract  the  case 
for  two  to  four  years  beyond  that. 

Second,  punishment  is  not  certain.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  killers  are  not  con- 
victed, either  because  they  are  not  arrested 
or  because  they  "beat  the  rap"  and  are  ac- 
quitted—often due  to  witnesses'  fears  or  even 
murders,  and  sometimes  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  overworked  prosecutors  to  put  on 
the  most  effective  case. 

Third,  and  most  significant,  for  the  kind  of 
offenders  we  now  typically  see  on  the  Felony 
I  calendars,  receiving  a  sentence  of  30  years 
to  life  is  not  an  unacceptable  consequence 
because  human  life— theirs  or  anyone  else's— 
has  very  little  value  to  them.  They  really  do 
not  care  much  if  they  get  a  long  sentence.  It 
is  simply  one  of  many  bad  things  that  can 
happen  to  you.  and  if  it  happens,  it  happens. 

Rehabilitation,  given  this  outlook,  is  un- 
likely for  most  of  these  offenders. 

Incapacitation  of  a  Murder  I  offender,  until 
recently,  lasted  only  about  20  years,  which 
meant  that  an  18  year  old  killer  (of  which  we 
have  many)  was  typically  paroled  at  about 
age  38  with  lots  of  years  left  to  commit  more 
offenses. 

Retribution  still  has  some  viability— it 
gives  victims,  families,  and  society  some 
sense  of  justice  when  a  murderer  receives 
what  they  sound  like  a  long  sentence  (al- 
though the  sentence  is  often  not  really  as 
long  as  it  sounds).  This  sense  of  satisfaction 
has  very  little  effect,  however,  on  reducing 
crime. 

If  the  criminal-justice  system  cannot  have 
much  impact  on  reducing  crime,  what  can? 
The  answer  to  that  is  easy— change  the  con- 
ditions which  produce  crime. 

In  America,  we  are  now  reaping  the  con- 
sequences of  decades  of  neglect  that  have 
left  large  chunks  of  our  inner  cities  veritable 
cesspools,  characterized  by: 

Decaying,  dilapidated  housing. 

Schools  that  do  not  teach. 

A  welfare  system  that  encourages  indo- 
lence and  producing  babies  rather  than 
working. 

Disintegration  of  the  family. 

Incompetent,  overloaded  social-service  bu- 
reaucracies that  often  annoy  and  infuriate 
their  clients. 

Massive  unemployment. 

Decay  and  abandonment  of  parks  and 
recreation  facilities. 

Pervasive  hopelessness,  despair,  and  anger. 

Drugs — especially  crack  cocaine — that  peo- 
ple turn  to  for  self-medication  because  they 
can  no  longer  stomach  the  reality  of  their 
lives. 

Drug  selling  as  the  only  viable  means  of 
employment  and  upward  mobility  and  self- 
respect  for  many  young  men. 

Teen-age  pregnancies  as  the  only  form  of 
self-fulfillment  for  many  young  women. 

CRISIS  POINT 

For  many  people  in  urban  America,  life  has 
truly  become,  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  "f)oor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  many  others  in 
America  are  enjoying  the  highest  standard  of 
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living  in  world  history.  Thus,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  to  us  that  these  inner-city  cesspools 
belch  up  all  the  things  which  presently  clog 
our  courts — pervasive  drug  use  and  drug  sell- 
ing, violent  crime,  record  levels  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect — which  have  totally  over- 
whelmed our  social-service  resources — absen- 
tee fathers  who  provide  no  emotional  or  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  human  beings  they 
sire,  escalating  intra-family  violence,  gigan- 
tic caseloads  in  landlord-tenant  court,  and 
violent,  bitter  children  flooding  our  juvenile 
court  with  ever-younger  crops  of  killers. 

How  do  we  deal  with  all  this?  In  my  view, 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory no  less  severe  than  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  what  we  need  is  a  response  no  less 
dramatic,  bold,  and  all-encompassing  than 
the  one  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  crafted 
to  pull  us  out  of  that  tailspin. 

We  need  a  1990's  New  Deal  for  America's 
inner  cities. 

We  need  to  establish  an  urban  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  to  employ  the  young, 
idle  men  and  women  who  are  now  sitting 
around  using  and  selling  drugs  because  they 
have  no  realistic  chance  of  doing  anything 
more  productive. 

We  need  to  bulldoze  the  awful  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  ancient  school  buildings. 

We  need  to  build  attractive,  diverse  inner- 
city  villages  with  housing  of  various  kinds, 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  facilities,  and 
exciting,  enticing  schools. 

We  need  to  scrap  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  install  one  that  provides  brief  as- 
sistance for  those  temporarily  unable  to 
work  and  no  assistance  for  those  who  can. 

We  need  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  em- 
ployers to  come  to  the  inner  city  and  hire  its 
residents. 

We  need  to  reform  the  health-care  system 
to  encourage  preventive  medicine  and  better 
prenatal  care. 

We  need  to  increase  by  10-,  20-,  100-fold  the 
slots  available  in  drug  treatment  programs, 
and  also  honestly  and  carefully  study  dif- 
ferent programs  to  determine  which  work 
and  which  do  not. 

We  need  to  establish  schools  that  actually 
teach  and  inspire  kids,  not  just  babysit 
them. 

And  we  need  to  rebuild  family  life. 

COSTLY,  BUT  COST-EFFICIENT 

Will  all  this  cost  a  lot  of  money?  You  bet! 
But  in  the  long  run  it  will  cost  a  lot  less 
than  the  present  course  we  are  on — which 
will  require  geometric  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  policemen,  prisons,  correctional  offi- 
cers, prosecutors,  judges,  probation  officers, 
social  workers,  etc.  Remember  that  the  costs 
of  just  one  child  in  the  neglect  system  for  20 
years,  or  one  inmate  in  the  prison  system  for 
30  years,  are  enormous.  And  the  social  cost 
in  terms  of  increased  welfare  payments,  lost 
productivity,  social  unrest,  citizen  fears, 
etc.,  are  even  greater.  Money  can  be  found  in 
budgets,  when  the  need  is  great. 

Congress  recently  debated,  with  much  fan- 
fare, enactment  of  a  $22  billion  crime  bill 
that  will  have  almost  no  impact  in  reducing 
crime.  It  directs  resources  to  the  wrong  end 
of  the  pipeline — the  output  end  rather  than 
the  input  end— and  it  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  that  will  be  counterproductive. 
For  example: 

Fifty  new  death  penalty  provisions,  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  death 
penalties  are  more  effective  in  deterring 
crime  than  life  sentences.  Instead,  death 
penalties  add  enormous  costs  to  the  judicial 
system  and  carry  the  potential  for  horren- 
dous mistakes  (which  occur  from  time  to 
time). 
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Mandatory  minimum  sentences,  prin- 
cipally for  drug  offenders. 

These  provisions  will  fill  up  prisons  for 
years  with  non-violent  offenders  at  great 
cost,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
are  having  any  appreciable  effect  on  reduc- 
ing drug  selling. 

If  Congress  were  to  rebuild  inner  cities 
with  the  $22  billion  largely  wasted  in  this 
crime  bill,  along  with  money  we  are  shipping 
overseas  to  non-needy  foreign-aid  recipients 
and  squandering  on  pork-barrel  projects  and 
countless  other  luxuries  a  society  in  crisis 
can  ill-afford,  we  could  really  start  to  reduce 
crime  in  America,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Although  the  primary  solution  to  violent 
crime  lies  outside  the  criminal-justice  sys- 
tem, there  are  some  things  that  could  be 
done  to  that  system  to  have  a  modest,  posi- 
tive impact  on  crime  reduction. 

First,  the  D.C.  Council  should  repeal  the 
Good  Time  Credits  Act.  How  many  people 
are  aware  that  if  I  sentence  a  person  con- 
victed of  second-degree  murder  to  a  term  of 
15  years  to  life,  he  will  actually  be  parole-eli- 
gible (and  likely  paroled)  after  serving  10 
years,  not  15?  Why? 

Because  under  the  Good  Time  Credits  Act, 
for  every  three  days  a  prisoner  serves  on  any 
sentence  over  10  years  (other  than  a  manda- 
tory sentence),  he  gets  a  one-day  reduction 
on  the  balance  of  his  sentence,  not  because 
he  completed  a  course,  or  performed  some 
helpful  service  at  the  facility,  or  cooperated 
with  law-enforcement  authorities  in  solving 
another  crime,  but  simply  because  he  was 
there  and  had  not,  to  anyone's  knowledge, 
broken  any  rules. 

This  law  effectively  reduces  by  one-third 
all  nonmandatory  sentences  of  more  than  10 
years.  It  is  a  cynical  tactic,  blatantly  de- 
signed to  reduce  prison  populations  to  meet 
court-ordered  limits  on  how  many  inmates 
can  be  stuffed  into  existing  facilities.  It 
skews  sentencing,  deceives  the  public,  and 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  It  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Second,  the  D.C.  Council  should  increase 
the  allowable  minimum  terms  for  homicides. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  some  critics  of 
the  present  criminal-justice  system  who  ad- 
vocate abolition  of  parole.  I  do  think  present 
minimum  terms  should  be  increased  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  first-degree  murder,  the  maximum 
chould  be  increased  five  years,  from  its 
present  30  years  to  life  to  35  years  to  life. 

Second-degree  murder  sentences  now  range 
from  15  years  to  life.  I  would  increase  that  to 
30  years  to  life. 

Finally.  I  would  recommend  changing  the 
penalty  for  manslaughter  from  five  to  15 
years  to  25  to  75  years. 

Often,  through  jury  compromise,  plea  bar- 
gaining, or  loss  of  witnesses,  premediated. 
deliberate  homicide  produces  a  conviction 
for  second-degree  murder  or  manslaughter. 
While  those  offenses  should  carry  a  lesser 
sentence  than  first-degree  murder,  the 
present  differential  is  too  great.  Present 
statutory  sentences  should  be  increased  so 
that  a  judge  can  incarcerate  an  offender  for 
a  length  of  time  which  greatly  reduces  the 
risk  that  the  offender  will  commit  other  vio- 
lent crimes  upon  release.  The  prospects  for 
rehabilitating  the  sort  of  young  killers  we 
see  today  is  slim.  And.  by  their  conduct, 
they  have  forfeited  the  right  to  have  society 
take  a  big  chance  on  whether  they  have  been 
rehabilitated. 

Studies  show,  however,  that  the  single  big- 
gest factor  in  reducing  recidivism  is  aging. 
The  rate   of  recidivism  drops  dramatically 
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after  an  offender  reaches  about  45  to  50  years 
of  age.  And  the  rate  of  recidivism  among 
murderers  is  much  lower  than  among  almost 
any  other  class  of  offenders.  Assuming  repeal 
of  the  Good  Time  Credits  Act.  the  sentencing 
terms  I  am  proposing  would  mean  that  a  vi- 
cious 18-year-old  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  could  be  incarcerated  to  age  53  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  for  parole,  to  age  48  if 
convicted  of  second-degree  murder,  and  to 
age  43  if  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

I  would  not  make  these  sentences  manda- 
tory. Judges  should  have  discretion  to  im- 
pose lesser  terms  in  appropriate  cases.  But 
the  authority  to  impose  that  long  a  time  be- 
fore parole  eligibility  should  be  there  if  it  is 
needed. 

Third,  prosecutors  and  judges  should  im- 
pose sentences  of  life  without  parole  for  the 
most  heinous  cases.  Such  a  statute  has  just 
been  enacted  by  the  D.C.  Council. 

NON-VIOLENT  OFFENDERS 

Fourth,  the  D.C.  Council  should  eliminate 
mandatory  minimum  terms  for  non-violent 
offenders.  Selling  crack  cocaine  in  D.C.  now 
carries  mandatory  minimums  of  four  to  12 
years  for  first  offense,  seven  to  21  years  for 
the  second  offense,  and  10  to  30  years  for  a 
third  offense,  unless  the  addict  exception  is 
met  or  the  defendant  pleads  to  an  attempt 
charge.  These  long  sentences  are  not  effec- 
tive in  stopping  drug  selling.  But  they  are  ef- 
fective in  filling  up  prisons  with  non-violent 
offenders  whose  crime  was  that  they  sold  one 
form  of  escapism  to  willing  buyers,  while  the 
liquor  store  owner  across  the  street  sold  an- 
other. 

Not  all  forms  of  substance  abuse  are  equal- 
ly bad.  In  most  cases,  narcotics  are  more  le- 
thal and  devastating  than  alcohol,  so  I  do 
not  favor  legalizing  drugs.  But  current  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  crime  and  ineffective  and 
wasteful  of  limited  prison  resources. 

Fifth,  the  DC.  Council  should  enact  a 
Speedy  Trial  Act  for  deUined  defendants. 
Veteran  Superior  Court  prosecutor  J 
Ramsey  Johnson,  who  served  as  acting  U.S. 
attorney  until  Eric  Holder  Jr.  assumed  of- 
fice, was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
District  needs  a  speedy  trial  act.  He  is  right. 
The  federal  courts  have  one.  We  do  not.  ex- 
cept that  persons  deUined  under  D.C.  Code 
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§23-1322  (for  second-degree  murder,  rape,  and 
some  other  violent  or  dangerous  offenses) 
must  be  tried  within  100  days  of  arrest,  or 
within  120  days,  if  good  cause  is  shown  for 
the  additional  20  days. 

There  is  no  statutory  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  persons  preventively  detained  for 
first-degree  murder  be  brought  to  trial  with- 
in any  specific  time  limit.  (There  is.  of 
course,  the  Constitutional  right  to  a  speedy 
trial,  but  that  has  been  construed  to  permit 
rather  long  intervals  between  arrest  and 
trial  absent  specific  prejudice  to  the  defend- 
ant's case.)  Very  few  Murder  I  defendants  are 
tried  within  one  year:  many  are  not  tried 
until  18  to  24  months  after  arrest. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  is  not  swift 
and  certain  justice,  it  is  also  counter-produc- 
tive because  cases  generally  get  worse,  not 
better,  for  the  government  aRer  about  six 
months.  Witnesses  disappear  or  get  killed; 
others  get  scared  or  lose  their  original  ardor 
to  cooperate  with  the  police  and  prosecutors. 
Moreover,  those  defendants  who  are  enti- 
tled to  acquittal  should  not  have  to  wait  two 
years  behind  bars  for  that  event  to  occur.  I 
would  propose  that  those  detained  under 
§1325  must  be  tried  within  200  days,  with  40 
additional  days  allowed  for  good  cause 
shown. 

Thus,  first-degree  murder  trials  would 
have  to  occur  six  to  eight  months  from  the 
time  of  arrest.  Just  as  the  government  and 
the  court  manage  to  meet  the  deadlines  of 
§1322.  these  proposed  §1325  deadlines  could 
also  be  met— provided  there  was  an  appro- 
priate redeployment  of  resources. 

Sixth,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
should  establish  a  diversion  program  for 
drug  buyers  and  fist-time,  unarmed  sellers. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  we  now  have  nine 
judges  on  Felony  I  and  the  Accelerated  Fel- 
ony Trial  Calendar  trying  violent  offenders, 
and  another  20  or  so  judges  trying  primarily 
non-violent  drug  defendants,  most  of  whom 
have  been  released  on  personal  recognizance. 
This  makes  no  sense  to  me  in  the  current  en- 
vironment. A  number  of  those  20  judges 
should  be  redeployed  to  additional  Felony  I 
and  AFTC  Calendars,  so  that  the  time  for 
getting  the  more  serious  cases  to  trial  could 
be  drastically  reduced.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished if  the  government  instituted  a  diver- 
sion program  for  drug  buyers,  and  non-vio- 
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lent,  first-time  drug  sellers.  Such  a  program 
would  also  fl-ee  up  many  prosecutors  and  de- 
fense lawyers  who  could  turn  their  attention 
to  the  more  pressing  problem  of  violent 
crime. 

THE  FUTURE  IS  OUR  CHILDREN 

Finally,  all  agencies  in  the  system  should 
give  maximum  attention  to  effective  juve- 
nile intervention.  Most  of  the  murderers  I 
see  in  adult  court  have  had  at  least  one  ar- 
rest as  a  juvenile  offender,  and  may  have  had 
a  number  of  such  arrests.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  the  future  is  our  children,  our  future  kill- 
ers are  the  children  who  are  now  coming  into 
our  system  as  juvenile  offenders  on  arrests 
for  selling  drugs,  stealing  cars,  assaulting 
people,  and  carrying  guns.  If  we  could  get  to 
these  offenders  early  in  their  careers  and 
turn  them  around,  the  rate  of  future  homi- 
cides would  begin  to  decline. 

I  do  not  have  an  easy  answer  for  how  we 
can  do  this,  but  I  am  confident  that  our 
present  system  for  dealing  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders is  not  very  effective.  It  is  grossly 
understaffed  and  underfunded,  housed  in  bu- 
reaucracies that  are  not  very  creative  or  in- 
spiring and  operating  on  assumptions  and 
models  that  are  now  10  to  20  years  out  of 
date.  We  need  to  put  a  maximum  effort  into 
redesigning  juvenile  rehabilitation  programs 
and  facilities. 

The  kind  of  juvenile  offenders  we  are  now 
seeing,  and  the  kind  of  community  they 
come  from,  are  nothing  like  those  addressed 
by  juvenile  justice  treatises  written  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum 
benefit  for  our  investment,  we  need  to  study 
programs  nationwide  to  see  which  work  and 
which  do  not.  and  then  install  the  effective 
ones  and  get  rid  of  the  others. 

Even  if  we  had  the  best  juvenile-rehabilita- 
tion program  imaginable,  it  would  have  a 
low  success  rate  if  its  graduates  were  simply 
tossed  back  into  the  cesspool  I  described  ear- 
lier. But  if  we  drain  the  ces.spool  and  rebuild 
the  inner  city,  and  if  we  develop  effective 
ways  of  turning  around  juvenile  offenders  at 
an  early  age,  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  hav- 
ing a  rate  of  homicide  and  crime  10  years 
from  now  that  is  dramatically  less  than  that 
which  we  are  now  experiencing. 
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The  Senate  met  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  de- 
clare we  unto  you.  that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us:  and  truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.— I  John  1:3. 

Eternal  God  our  Father,  help  us  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  "fellowship" 
which  is  the  central  reality  of  Biblical 
truth— another  way  of  saying,  "Love 
God  and  love  your  neighbor."  We  have 
lost  our  connectedness.  As  relation- 
ships in  the  family  and  the  community 
have  disappeared,  we  find  ourselves 
alienated  from  each  other.  At  the  heart 
of  homelessness,  gangs,  and  violence  is 
alienation.  And  the  root  problem  in 
history  is  self-alienation  from  God. 

Gracious  Father,  we  remember  with 
profound  gratitude  the  faith  in  which 
our  national  life  was  grounded  and  the 
strength  of  the  words,  "E  Pluribus 
Unum."  People  from  many  nations 
composed  America.  We  were  one  peo- 
ple. Now  we  are  like  a  tossed  salad,  no 
longer  like  a  melting  pot,  fragmented 
in  home,  community,  and  race.  Des- 
perately we  need  the  reconciliation 
that  comes  from  God  that  brings  us  to- 
gether in  fellowship  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Father  and  His  Son. 

Mighty  God,  help  us  find  our  way 
back  to  the  unity  which  bonded  us  to- 
gether and  made  us  great  as  a  nation. 

We  pray  in  Jesus"  name  who  is  the 
Great  Reconciler.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  B'i'RD]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  11.  1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  proceed  promptly 
to  take  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  approved  yesterday  in  the 
Senate  and  the  subject  of  a  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, which  has  met  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees have  completed  their  action  and 
that  the  matter  will  shortly  go  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  Senate  act  on  the 
matter  now. 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  we  can  proceed  with  the 
emergency  appropriations  bill  and  one 
other  matter,  and  therefore  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  or  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  when  the  Senate  receives  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3759,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  the  con- 
ference report  be  considered  to  have 
been  agreed  to;  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  on  the  table;  and  any  state- 
ments thereon  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place  as  though  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  AND  RESCISSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  conferees 
met  this  morning  and  completed  action 
on  H.R.  3759.  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  rescission 
bill.  At  this  time,  I  will  briefly  set 
forth  the  key  elements  of  the  pending 
measure,  after  which  time  I  will  yield 
to  Senator  H.\TFIELD  for  any  remarks 
that  he  wishes  to  make. 

As  reported,  H.R.  3759  contains  four 
titles.  For  title  I,  the  conference  agree- 
ment recommends  emergency  disaster 
assistance  and  other  emergency  fund- 
ing totalling  just  over  $10  billion.  The 


vast  majority  of  these  funds  are  to  pro- 
vide disaster  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  the  California  earthquake.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  requested  and  the 
conference  agreement  provides  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  victims  of  the 
Midwest  floods.  The  major  items  in- 
cluded in  title  I  are: 

FEMA  disaster  relief— $4.7  billion; 

SBA  disaster  loans — $1.1  billion; 

Emergency  highway  funding— $1.3 
billion; 

Impact  aid  and  student  financial  as- 
sistance— $245  million; 

HUD  assisted  housing — $325  million; 

Unanticipated  needs  fund— $500  mil- 
lion; and 

Midwest  flood— $685  million. 

In  addition,  the  President  requested 
and  the  conference  agreement  rec- 
ommends $1.2  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  peackeeping  activities 
as  an  emergency. 

Title  II  of  the  conference  agreement 
contains  regular  fiscal  year  1994  supple- 
mental appropriations  requested  by  the 
President.  Of  these  amounts,  three  of 
the  conference  agreement's  rec- 
ommendations provide  for  mandatory 
funding  of  very  important  programs: 

Veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions— $698  million; 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits — $103 
million;  and 

Advances  for  unemployment  trust 
fund— $61.4  million. 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  ap- 
propriations, the  bill  contains  various 
discretionary  fiscal  year  1994 
supplementals  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  items  such  as  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  certain  agencies,  certain 
items  for  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  et  cetera. 
These  discretionary  appropriations 
total  under  $160  million  and  are  all  ac- 
commodated within  each  subcommit- 
tee's 602(b)  allocation. 

Title  III  contains  rescissions  total- 
ling $3.25  billion.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, like  the  Senate-passed  bill,  con- 
tains the  congressional  response  to  the 
President's  rescission  messages  of  No- 
vember 1,  1993,  and  February  7,  1994. 
The  total  of  those  two  Presidential  re- 
scission requests  was  $3.17  billion. 
Therefore,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  rescissions  totalling  $78  mil- 
lion in  greater  cuts  than  requested  by 
the  President. 

In  addition,  an  item  of  interest  to 
Members  would  be  the  fact  that  the 
House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment 
to  ensure  that  emergency  funds  con- 
tained in  this  measure  to  prohibit  ben- 
efits for  individuals  not  lawfully  in  this 


country  with  a  modification  intended 
to  ensure  that  no  discrimination  oc- 
curs in  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Another  provision  of  interest  to  all 
Senators  is  the  amendment  extending 
the  statute  of  limitation  of  criminal 
prosecution  on  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  The  House  receded  to  this 
amendment,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  95-0. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  their  cooperation  in 
the  expeditious  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. As  always,  their  expertise  and 
hard  work  were  present  throughout  the 
entire  consideration  of  this  measure. 
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•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  fel- 
low conferees  for  retaining  the  RTC 
statute  of  limitations  extension  that 
the  Senate  adopted  Wednesday 
evening. 

In  retaining  this  provision  in  the 
conference  report,  my  colleagues  have 
demonstrated  their  sense  of  fairness  to 
the  American  people.  The  savings  and 
loan  bailout  was  a  financial  disaster 
for  the  taxpayer;  this  amendment 
should  alleviate  some  of  the  costs  of 
that  disaster.  We.  are  talking  about 
real  money  here.  On  the  day  that  Madi- 
son Savings  and  Loan  was  taken  over 
by  the  regulators,  35  other  savings  and 
loans  were  declared  insolvent — this  1 
day  alone  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  in  bail-out  costs. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  thank 
Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Murkowski 
for  their  hard  work  on  this  issue.  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  has  been  a  tireless 
advocate  on  this  issue.  In  fact,  the 
amendments  that  Senator  Murkowski 
and  I  offered  Wednesday  were  nearly 
identical  to  draft  legislation  that  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  forwarded  to  me  on 
Tuesday  for  my  consideration. 

The  amendment  will  extend  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  under  which  a  suit 
may  be  brought  against  individuals 
who  have  committed  fraud  involving 
failed  savings  and  loans.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  5-year  time  limit  is 
extended  until  December  31,  1995.  or 
the  date  that  the  RTC  terminates,  if 
later. 

This  kind  of  congressional  action 
shows  the  American  people  and  the 
taxpayer  that  we  are  on  the  job — we're 
here  looking  out  for  their  best  inter- 
ests. The  statute  of  limitations  on 
Madison  and  many  other  busted  sav- 
ings and  loans  was  about  to  run  out. 
When  this  amendment  is  enacted  into 
law,  we  will  have  added  valuable  time 
back  on  to  the  ticking  clock. 


TECHNOLOGY-RELATED  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  2339,  the  Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance  for  Individuals 
Amendments  Act  of  1993. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  a^ee  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2339)  entitled  'An  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  the  Technology-Related  As- 
sistance for  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1988.  and  for  other  purposes",  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

In    lieu   of   the   matter   inserted   by   said 
amendment,  insert: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of  1994". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  folloics: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  References. 

Sec.  3.  Findings,  purposes,  and  policy. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE  1— GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Sec.  101.  Program  authorized. 
Sec.  102.  Development  grants. 
Sec.  103.  Extension  grants. 
Sec.  104.  Progress  criteria  and  reports. 
Sec.  105.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  106.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  107.  Repeals. 

TITLE  II— PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Sec.  201.  National  classification  system. 
Sec.  202.  Training  and  demonstration  projects. 
TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
Sec.  301.  Alternative  financing  mechanisms  au- 
thorized. 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  401.  Individuals     with     Disabilities     Edu- 
cation Act. 
Sec.  402.  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Sec.  403.  Administrative  requirements  under  the 

Head  Start  Act. 
Sec.  404.  Technical    and    conforming    amend- 
ments. 
TITLE  V~EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  501.  Effective  date. 
SBC.  i.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  a  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Technology -Relat- 
ed Assistance  for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.). 
SEC.  3.  FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND  POUCY. 

(a)  Section  Heading.— Section  2  (29  U.S.C. 
2201)  is  amended  by  striking  the  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"SEC.  2.  FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND  POUCY.". 

(b)  Findings.— Section  2(a)  (29  U.S.C.  2201(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Disability  is  a  natural  part  of  the  human 
experience  and  in  no  way  diminishes  the  right 
of  individuals  to — 


"(A)  live  independently: 
"(B)  enjoy  self-determination: 
"(C)  make  choices. 

"(D)  pursue  meaningful  careers:  and 
"(E)  enjoy  full  inclusion  and  integration  in 
the   economic,   political,    social,   cultural,   and 
educational  mainstream  of  American  society. 

"(2)  During  the  past  decade,  there  have  been 
major  advances  in  modern  technology.  Tech- 
nology is  now  a  powerful  force  in  the  lives  of  all 
residents  of  the  United  States.  Technology  can 
provide  important  tools  for  making  the  perform- 
ance of  tasks  quicker  and  easier. 

"(3)  For  some  individuals  with  disabilities, 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  are  necessary  to  enable  the  indi- 
viduals— 
"(A)  to  have  greater  control  over  their  lives: 
"(B)  to  participate  in.  and  contribute  more 
fully  to.  activities  in  their  home,  school,  and 
work  environments,  and  in  their  communities: 

"(C)  to  interact  to  a  greater  extent  with  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  disabilities:  and 

"(D)  to  otherwise  benefit  from  opportunities 
that  are  taken  for  granted  by  individuals  who 
do  not  have  disabilities. 

"(4)  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  assistive  technology  devices, 
including  adaptations  to  existing  equipment, 
that  significantly  benefit  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities of  all  ages.  Such  devices  can  be  used  to 
increase  the  involvement  of  such  individuals  in. 
and  reduce  expenditures  associated  with,  pro- 
grams and  activities  such  as  early  intervention, 
education,  rehabilitation  and  training,  employ- 
ment, residential  living,  independent  living, 
recreation,  and  other  aspects  of  daily  living. 

"(5)  Most  States  have  technology -related  as- 
sistance programs  carried  out  under  this  Act.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  such  programs,  there 
remains  a  need  to  support  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities  in  order  to  assist  States  to 
develop  and  implement  consumer-responsive, 
corriprehensive  statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance  for  individiuxls  with 
disabilities  of  all  ages. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  such  State 
technology -related  assistance  programs,  there  is 
still  a  lack  of— 

"(A)  resources  to  pay  for  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(B)  trained  personnel  to  assist  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  use  such  devices  and  serv- 
ices: 

"(C)  information  among  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  and  authorized  representatives,  indi- 
viduals who  work  for  public  agenaes.  or  for  pri- 
vate entities  (including  insurers),  that  have  con- 
tact with  individuals  with  disabilities,  educators 
and  related  service  personnel,  technology  ex- 
perts (including  engineers),  employers,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals  about  the  avail- 
ability and  potential  of  technology  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities: 

"(D)  aggressive  outreach  to  underrepresented 
populations  and  rural  populations: 

"(E)  systems  that  ensure  timely  acquisition 
and  delivery  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  particularly  with 
respect  to  children: 

"(F)  coordination  among  State  human  serv- 
ices programs,  and  between  such  programs  and 
private  entities,  particularly  with  respect  to 
transitions  between  such  programs  and  entities: 
and 

"(G)  capacity  in  such  programs  to  provide  the 
necessary  technology-related  assistance. 

"(7)  Many  individuals  with  disabilities  cannot 
access  existing  telecommunications  and  informa- 
tion technologies  and  are  at  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  access  developing  technologies.  The  fail- 
ure of  Federal  and  State  governments,  hardware 
manufacturers,  software  designers,  information 
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systems  managers,  and  telecommunications  serv- 
ice providers  to  account  for  the  specific  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  results  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  individuals  from  the  use  of  tele- 
communications and  information  technologies 
and  results  in  unnecessary  costs  assoaated  with 
the  retrofitting  of  devices  and  product  systems. 

"(8)  There  are  insufficient  incentives  for  the 
commercial  pursuit  of  the  application  of  tech- 
nology devices  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities,  because  of  the  perception  that 
such  individuals  constitute  a  limited  market. 

"(9)  At  the  Federal  level,  there  is  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  agencies  that  provide  or  pay 
for  the  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate assistance  and  information  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  to  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members,  guard- 
ians, advocates,  and  authorized  representatives, 
individuals  who  work  for  public  agencies,  or  for 
private  entities  (including  insurers),  that  have 
contact  with  individuals  with  disabilities,  edu- 
cators and  related  services  personnel,  tech- 
nology experts  (including  engineers),  employers, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.". 

(c)  Purposes.— Section  2(b)  (29  U.S.C.  2201(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
as  follows: 

"(I)  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  support  systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities  designed  to  assist  each  State  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance,  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities of  all  ages,  that  is  designed  to— 

"(A)  increase  the  availability  of.  funding  for. 
access  to.  and  provision  of.  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(B)  increase  the  active  involvement  of  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  and  their  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  and  authorised  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  planning,  development,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram: 

"(C)  increase  the  involvement  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  and,  if  appropriate,  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives,  in  decisions  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services: 

"(D)  increase  the  provision  of  outreach  to 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  popu- 
lations, to  enable  the  two  populations  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  programs  carried  out  to  accom- 
plish purposes  described  in  this  paragraph  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  populations: 

"(E)  increase  and  promote  coordination 
among  State  agencies,  and  between  State  agen- 
cies and  private  entities,  that  are  involved  in 
carrying  out  activities  under  this  title,  particu- 
larly providing  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  that  accomplish  a 
purpose  described  in  another  subparagraph  of 
this  paragraph: 

"(F)(i)  increase  the  awareness  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  orga- 
nizational structures,  that  facilitate  the  avail- 
ability or  provision  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(ii)  facilitate  the  change  of  laws,  regulations, 
policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  organiza- 
tional structures,  that  impede  the  availability  or 
provision  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services: 

"(G)  increase  the  probability  that  individuals 
with  disabilities  of  all  ages  will,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  be  able  to  secure  and  maintain  pos- 
session of  assistive  technology  devices  as  such 
individuals  make  the  transition  between  services 
offered  by  human  service  agencies  or  between 
settings  of  daily  living: 


"(H)  enhance  the  skills  and  competencies  of 
individuals  involved  in  providing  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(I)  increase  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the 
efficacy  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  among — 

"(i)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  au- 
thorized representatives: 

"(ii)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agen- 
cies, or  for  private  entities  (including  insurers), 
that  have  contact  with  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities: 

"(Hi)  educators  and  related  services  personnel: 

"(iv)  technology  experts  (including  engineers): 

"(v)  employers:  and 

"(vi)  other  appropriate  individuals: 

"(J)  increase  the  capacity  of  public  agencies 
and  private  entities  to  provide  and  pay  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  on  a  statewide  basis  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  of  all  ages:  and 

"(K)  increase  the  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  for  assistive  technology  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  To  identify  Federal  policies  that  facilitate 
payment  for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  to  identify  Federal 
policies  that  impede  such  payment,  and  to  elimi- 
nate inappropriate  barriers  to  such  payment. 

"(3)  To  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  States  with— 

"(A)  technical  assistance,  information,  train- 
ing, and  public  awareness  programs  relating  to 
the  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(B)  funding  for  demonstration  projects.". 

(d)  POLICY.— Section  2  (29  U.S.C.  2201)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  alt  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
consumer-responsive  and  shall  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of— 

"(1)  respect  for  individual  dignity,  personal 
responsibility,  self-determination,  and  pursuit  of 
meaningful  careers,  based  on  informed  choice, 
of  individuals  with  disabilities: 

"(2)  respect  for  the  privacy,  rights,  and  equal 
access  (including  the  use  of  accessible  formats), 
of  such  individuals: 

"(3)  inclusion,  integration,  and  full  participa- 
tion of  .such  individuals: 

"(4)  support  for  the  involvement  of  a  family 
member,  a  guardian,  an  advocate,  or  an  author- 
ized representative,  if  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability requests,  desires,  or  needs  such  support: 
and 

"(5)  support  for  individual  and  systems  advo- 
cacy and  community  involvement.". 
SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  2202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (7).  (8).  (10),  (11).  (13), 
and  (14),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  the  following: 

"(1)  ADVOCACY  SERVICES.— The  term  'advo- 
cacy services',  except  as  used  as  part  of  the  term 
'protection  and  advocacy  services',  means  serv- 
ices— 

"(A)  provided  to  assist  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  and  authorized  representatives  in 
accessing  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(B)  provided  through— 

"(i)  individual  case  management  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities: 

"(ii)  representation  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities (other  than  representation  within  the 
definition  of  protection  and  advocacy  services): 

"(Hi)  training  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates. 


and  authorized  representatives  to  successfully  . 
conduct  advocacy  for  themselves:  or 
"(iv)  dissemination  of  information."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(E)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (I)),  by  striking  "family"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "the  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives of  such  an  individual:  and": 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  the  following: 

"(4)  CO.ytPREHESSIVE  ST.ATEWIDE  PROGR.AM  OF 
TECHSOLOGY-RELATED      ASSISTA.\'CE.—The      term 

'comprehensive  statewide  program  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance'  means  a  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance  devel- 
oped and  implemented  by  a  State  under  title  I 
that— 

"(A)  addresses  the  needs  of  all  individuals 
with  disabilities,  including  members  of  under- 
represented  populations  and  members  of  rural 
populations: 

"(B)  addresses  such  needs  without  regard  to 
the  age,  type  of  disability,  race,  ethnicity,  or 
gender  of  such  individuals,  or  the  particular 
major  life  activity  for  which  such  individuals 
need  the  assistance:  and 

"(C)  addresses  such  needs  without  requiring 
that  the  assistance  be  provided  through  any 
particular  agency  or  service  delivery  system. 

"(5)  CossustER-RESPOSStVE.—The  term 
'consumer-responsive'  means,  with  respect  to  an 
entity,  program,  or  activity,  that  the  entity,  pro- 
gram, or  activity— 

"(.4)  is  easily  accessible  to.  and  usable  by.  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  and.  when  appro- 
priate, their  family  members,  guardians,  advo- 
cates, or  authorized  representatives: 

"(B)  responds  to  the  needs  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  in  a  timely  and  appropriate  manner: 
and 

"(C)  facilitates  the  full  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  individuals  with  disabilities  (in- 
cluding individuals  from  underrepresented  pop- 
ulations and  rural  populations)  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized 
representatives,  in — 

"(i)  decisions  relating  to  the  provision  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services:  and 

"(ii)  the  planning,  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assistance. 

"(6)  Disability.— The  term  'disability'  means 
a  condition  of  an  individual  that  is  considered 
to  be  a  disability  or  handicap  for  the  purposes 
of  any  Federal  law  other  than  this  Act  or  for 
the  purposes  of  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  individual  resides.": 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(7)  ISDIVIDUAL  WITH  A  DIS.ABILITY:  INDIVID- 
UALS WITH  DISABILITIES.— 

"(A)     ISDIVIDUAL     WITH     A     DISABILITY.— The 

term  'individual  with  a  disability'  means  any  in- 
dividual— 

"(i)  who  has  a  disability:  and 

"(ii)  who  is  or  would  be  enabled  by  an 
assistive  technology  device  or  an  assistive  tech- 
nology service  to  minimize  deterioration  in  func- 
tioning, to  maintain  a  level  of  functioning,  or  to 
achieve  a  greater  level  of  functioning  in  any 
major  life  activity. 

"(B)  Individuals  with  disabilities.— The 
term  'individuals  with  disabilities'  means  more 
than  one  individual  with  a  disability.": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  435(b)"  and  inserting 
"section  1201(a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1965"  and  inserting  "1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1141(a))": 

(7)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  the  following: 

"(9)  Protection  and  advocacy  services.— 
The  term  'protection  and  advocacy  services' 
means  services  that — 


"(A)  are  described  in  part  C  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6041  el  seq.).  the  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  III  Individuals 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  10801  et  seq.).  or  section  509  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794e):  and 

"(B)  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  with 
respect  to  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services.": 

(8)  in  paragraph  (11)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)) — 

(A)  by  striking  "several  States"  and  inserting 
"several  States  of  the  United  States": 

(B)  by  striking  "Virgin  Islands  "  and  inserting 
"United  States  Virgin  Islands":  and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands"  and  inserting  "the  Republic  of 
Patau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
with  Patau  takes  effect)": 

(9)  by  inserting  after  such  paragraph  (11)  the 
following: 

"(12)  Systems  change  and  advocacy  activi- 
ties.— The  term  'systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities'  means  efforts  that  result  in  laws,  reg- 
ulations, policies,  practices,  or  organizational 
structures  that  promote  consumer-responsive 
programs  or  entities  and  that  facilitate  and  in- 
crease access  to,  provision  of,  and  funding  for, 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  order 
to  empower  individuals  with  disabilities  to 
achieve  greater  independence,  productivity,  and 
integration  and  inclusion  within  the  community 
and  the  work  force.": 

(10)  in  paragraph  (13)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1))— 

(A)  by  striking  "functions  performed  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  section  101"  and  in- 
serting "assistance  provided  through  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "any  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (K)  of"  before  "section  2(b)(1)":  and 

(11)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  UNDERREPRESE.NTED  POPULATION.— The 
term  'underrepresented  population'  includes  a 
population  such  as  minorities,  the  poor,  and 
persons  with  limited- English  proficiency.". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES 
SEC.  101.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— Section  101(a)  (29 
U.S.C.  2211(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "provisions  of  this  title" 
the  following:  "to  support  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities  designed":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "to  develop  and  implement" 
and  inserting  "in  developing  and  implement- 
ing". 

(b)  ACTIVITIES.— Section  101  (29  U.S.C.  2211)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(b)  ACTIVITIES.— Any  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  section  102  or  103  shall  use  the 
funds  made  available  through  the  grant  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  described  in  section 
2(b)(1)  and.  in  accomplishing  such  purposes, 
may  carry  out  any  of  the  following  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities: 

"(1)  Model  SYSTE.\ts  and  alternative  state- 
financed  SYSTEMS.— The  state  may  support  ac- 
tivities to  increase  access  to.  and  funding  for. 
assistive  technology,  including— 

"(A)  the  development,  and  evaluation  of  the 
efficacy,  of  model  delivery  systems  that  provide 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  to  individuals  with  disabilities, 
that  pay  for  such  devices  and  services,  and  that, 
if  successful,  could  be  replicated  or  generally 
applied,  such  as — 

"(i)  the  development  of  systems  for  the  pur- 
chase, lease,  other  acquisition,  or  payment  for 
the  provision,  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services:  or 

"(ii)  the  establishment  of  alternative  State  or 
privately  financed  systems  of  subsidies  for  the 
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provision  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  such  as — 

"(1)  a  loan  system  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices: 

"(ID  an  income-contingent  loan  fund: 

"(III)  a  low-interest  loan  fund: 

"(IV)  a  revolving  loan  fund: 

"(V)  a  loan  insurance  program:  or 

"(VI)  a  partnership  with  private  entities  for 
the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  the  provision  of 
assistive  technology  services: 

"(B)  the  demonstration  of  assistive  technology 
devices,  including— ^ 

"(i)  the  provision  of  a  location  or  locations 
within  the  State  where— 

"(I)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  au- 
thorized representatives: 

"(II)  education,  rehabilitation,  health  care, 
and  other  service  providers: 

"(III)  individuals  who  work  for  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  entities:  and 

"(IV)  employers, 

can  see  and  touch  assistive  technology  devices, 
and  learn  about  the  devices  from  personnel  who 
are  familiar  with  such  devices  and  their  applica- 
tions: 

"(ii)  the  provision  of  counseling  and  assist- 
ance to  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  au- 
thorized representatives  to  determine  individual 
needs  for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(Hi)  the  demonstration  or  short-term  loan  of 
assistive  technology  devices  to  individuals,  em- 
ployers, public  agencies,  or  public  accommoda- 
tions seeking  strategies  to  comply  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42 
U.S.C.  12101  et  seq.)  and  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794):  and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  information  systems 
about,  and  recycling  centers  for.  the  redistribu- 
tion of  assistive  technology  devices  and  equip- 
ment that  may  include  device  and  equipment 
loans,  rentals,  or  gifts. 
"(2)   INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION.— The  State 

may  support  activities— 

"(A)  to  identify  and  coordinate  Federal  and 
State  poliaes.  resources,  and  services,  relating 
to  the  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services,  including  en- 
tering into  interagency  agreements: 

"(B)  to  convene  interagency  work  groups  to 
enhance  public  funding  options  and  coordinate 
access  to  funding  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  of  all  ages,  with  special 
attention  to  the  issues  of  transition  (such  as 
transition  from  school  to  work,  and  transition 
from  participation  in  programs  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1471  et  seq.).  to  participation  in  pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411 
et  seq.))  home  use.  and  individual  involvement 
in  the  identification,  planning,  use.  delivery, 
and  evaluation  of  such  devices  and  services:  or 

"(C)  to  document  and  disseminate  information 
about  interagency  activities  that  promote  co- 
ordination with  respect  to  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistii>e  technology  services,  in- 
cluding evidence  of  increased  participation  of 
State  and  local  special  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  State  medical  assistance  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

"(3)  Outreach.— The  State  may  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  encourage  the  creation  or  mainte- 
nance of.  support,  or  provide  assistance  tu. 
statewide  and  community -based  organizations, 
or  systems,  that  provide  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  or  that  assist  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  in  using  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services. 


Such  activities  may  include  outreach  to 
consumer  organizations  and  groups  in  the  State 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  organizations 
and  groups  with  efforts  (including  self-help, 
support  groups,  and  peer  mentoring)  to  assist 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives,  to  obtain  funding  for.  arid  ac- 
cess to,  assistive  technology  deinces  and 
assistive  technology  services. 

"(4)  Expenses— The  State  may  pay  for  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses,  and  services, 
including  services  of  qualified  interpreters,  read- 
ers, and  personal  care  assistants,  that  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  access  to  the  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance by  individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  de- 
termined by  the  State  to  be  in  financial  need. 

"(5)  Statewide  needs  ASSESSME.fT.—The 
State  may  conduct  a  statewide  needs  assessment 
that  may  be  based  on  data  in  existence  on  the 
date  on  which  the  assessment  is  initiated  and 
may  include— 

"(A)  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  within  the  State,  categorized  by 
residence,  type  and  extent  of  disabilities,  age. 
race,  gender,  and  ethnicity: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  carried  out 
under  a  development  grant,  a  description  of  ef- 
forts, during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  State  received  such  a 
grant,  to  provide  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  within  the  State,  including— 

"(i)  the  number  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
who  received  appropriate  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(ii)  a  description  of  the  devices  and  services 
provided: 

"(C)  information  on  the  number  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  are  in  need  of  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services,  and  a  description  of  the  devices  and 
services  needed: 

"(D)  information  on  the  cost  of  providing 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  to  all  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities within  the  State  who  need  such  devices  and 
services: 

"(E)  a  description  of  State  and  local  public  re- 
sources and  private  resources  (including  insur- 
ance) that  are  available  to  establish  a  consumer- 
responsive  comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  as-sistance: 

"(F)  information  identifying  Federal  and 
State  laws,  regulations,  policies,  practices,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizational  structures,  that  fa- 
cilitate or  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance: 

"(G)  a  description  of  the  procurement  policies 
of  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which  such  poli- 
aes will  ensure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that 
assistive  technology  devices  purchased,  leased, 
or  otherwise  acquired  with  assistance  rnade 
available  through  a  grant  made  under  section 
102  or  103  are  compatible  with  other  technology 
devices,  including  technology  devices  designed 
primarily  for  use  by — 

"(I)  individuals  who  are  not  individuals  with 
disabilities: 
"(ii)  individuals  who  are  elderly:  or 
'  (Hi)  individuals  with  particular  disabilities: 
and 

"(H)  information  resulting  from  an  inquiry 
about  whether  a  State  agency  or  task  force 
(composed  of  individuals  representing  the  State 
and  individuals  representing  the  private  sector) 
should  study  the  practices  of  private  insurance 
companies  holding  licenses  within  the  State  that 
offer  health  or  disability  insurance  policies 
under  which  an  individual  may  obtain  reim- 
bursement for— 

"(i)  the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition 
of  assistive  technology  devices:  or 
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"(ii)  the  use  of  assistive  technology  services. 
'     "(6)  Public  awareness  program.— 
"(A)  /.v  GENERAL.— The  state  may— 
'(i)  support  a  public  awareness  program  de- 
signed to  provide  information   relating  to  the 
availability  and  efficacy  of  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services  for— 

"(I)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  au- 
thorised representatives: 

"(11)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agen- 
cies, or  for  private  entities  (including  insurers), 
that  have  contact  with  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities: 

"(111)  educators  and  related  services  person- 
nel: 

"(IV)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers): 

"(V)  employers:  and 

"(VI)  other  appropriate  individuals  and  enti- 
ties: or 

"(ii)  establish  and  support  such  a  program  if 
no  such  program  exists. 

"(B)  Contents.— Such  a  public  awareness 
program  may  include— 

"(i)  the  development  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to — 

"(1)  the  nature  of  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(11)  the  appropriateness,  cost,  and  availabil- 
ity of,  and  access  to,  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services:  and 

"(111)  the  efficacy  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services  with  re- 
spect to  enhancing  the  capacity  of  individuals 
with  disabilities: 

"(ii)  the  development  of  procedures  for  provid- 
ing direct  communication  among  public  provid- 
ers of  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services  and  between  public  provid- 
ers and  private  providers  of  such  devices  and 
services  (including  employers):  and 

"(Hi)  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  the  use  of  the  program 
by  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  authorised 
representatives,  professionals  who  work  in  a 
field  related  to  an  activity  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  individuals. 

"(7)  Training  and  technical  assist.ance.— 
The  State  may  carry  out  directly,  or  may  pro- 
vide support  to  a  public  or  private  entity  to 
carry  out.  training  and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities— 

"(A)  that— 

"(i)  are  provided  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities and  their  family  members,  guardians,  advo- 
cates, and  authorised  representatives,  and  other 
appropriate  individuals:  and 

"(ii)  may  include— 

"(I)  training  in  the  use  of  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(II)  the  development  of  written  materials, 
training,  and  technical  assistance  describing  the 
means  by  which  agencies  consider  the  needs  of 
an  individual  with  a  disability  for  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  in  developing,  for  the  individual,  any 
individualised  education  program  described  in 
section  614(a)(5)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1414(a)(5)).  any 
individualised  written  rehabilitation  program 
described  in  section  102  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  722).  any  individualised 
family  service  plan  described  in  section  677  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1477),  and  any  other  individualised 
plans  or  programs: 

"(111)  training  regarding  the  rights  of  the  per- 
sons described  in  clause  (i)  to  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services 
under  any  law  other  than  this  Act,  to  promote 
fuller  independence,  productivity,  and  inclusion 
in  and  integration  into  society  of  such  persons: 
and 


"(IV)  training  to  increase  consumer  participa- 
tion in  the  identification,  planning,  use,  deliv- 
ery, and  evaluation  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services:  and 
■(B)  that— 

"(i)  enhance  the  assistive  technology  skills 
and  competencies  of— 

"(I)  individuals  who  work  for  public  agencies, 
or  for  private  entities  (including  insurers),  that 
have  contact  with  individuals  with  disabilities: 

"(11)  educators  and  related  services  personnel: 

"(111)  technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers): 

"(IV)  employers:  and 

"(V)  other  appropriate  personnel:  and 

"(ii)  include  taking  actions  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  standards,  or.  when  appropriate, 
the  application  of  such  standards,  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  qualified  personnel. 

"(8)  Program  data.— The  State  may  support 
the  compilation  and  evaluation  of  appropriate 
data  related  to  a  program  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(9)  Access  to  technology-related  infor- 
mation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  State  may  develop,  op- 
erate, or  expand  a  system  for  public  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  an  activity  carried  out 
under  another  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding information  about  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services,  fund- 
ing sources  and  costs  of  such  assistance,  and  in- 
dividuals, organisations,  and  agencies  capable 
of  carrying  out  such  an  activity  for  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

"(B)  Access.— Access  to  the  system  may  be 
provided  through  community -based  entities,  in- 
cluding public  libraries,  centers  for  independent 
living  (as  defined  in  section  702(1)  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  796a(l))),  and 
community  rehabilitation  programs  (as  defined 
in  section  7(25)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  706(25))). 

"(C)  System. — In  developing,  operating,  or 
expanding  a  system  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  State  may— 

"(i)  develop,  compile,  and  categorise  print, 
large  print,  braille,  audio,  and  video  materials, 
computer  disks,  compact  discs  (including  com- 
pact discs  formatted  with  read-only  memory), 
information  that  can  be  used  in  telephone-based 
information  systems,  and  such  other  media  as 
technological  innovation  may  make  appropriate: 

"(ii)  identify  and  classify  existing  funding 
sources,  and  the  conditions  of  and  criteria  for 
access  to  such  sources,  including  any  funding 
mechanisms  or  strategies  developed  by  the  State: 

"(Hi)  identify  existing  support  groups  and  sys- 
tems designed  to  help  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities make  effective  use  of  an  activity  carried  out 
under  another  paragraph  of  this  subsection: 
and 

"(iv)  maintain  a  record  of  the  extent  to  which 
citisens  of  the  State  use  or  make  inquiries  of  the 
system  established  in  subparagraph  (A),  and  of 
the  nature  of  such  inquiries. 

"(D)  LiNKACES.—The  information  system  may 
be  organised  on  an  interstate  basis  or  as  part  of 
a  regional  consortium  of  States  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  compatible,  linked 
information  systems. 

"(10)  Interstate  activities.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  State  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  other  States  to  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  the  States  involved  to  as- 
sist individuals  with  disabilities  of  all  ages  to 
learn  about,  acquire,  use,  maintain,  adapt,  and 
upgrade  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  that  such  individ- 
uals need  at  home,  at  school,  at  work,  or  in 
other  environments  that  are  part  of  daily  living. 
"(B)  Electronic  coMMVNiCATiON.—The  State 
may  operate  or  participate  in  a  computer  system 
through  which  the  State  may  electronically 
communicate  with  other  States  to  gain  technical 


assistance  in  a  timely  fashion  and  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  efforts  already  undertaken  in 
other  States. 

"(11)  Partnerships  and  cooperative  initia- 
tives.—The  State  may  support  the  establish- 
ment or  continuation  of  partnerships  and  coop- 
erative initiatives  between  the  public  sector  and 
the  private  sector  to  promote  greater  participa- 
tion by  business  and  industry  in— 

"(A)  the  development,  demonstration,  and  dis- 
semination of  assistive  technology  devices:  and 

"(B)  the  ongoing  provision  of  information 
about  new  products  to  assist  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

"(12)  Advocacy  services.— The  State  may 
provide  advocacy  services. 

"(13)  Other  activities.— The  State  may  uti- 
lise amounts  made  available  through  grants 
made  under  section  102  or  103  for  any  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities,  other  than  the 
activities  described  in  another  paragraph  of  this 
subsection,  that  are  necessary  for  developing, 
implementing,  or  evaluating  the  consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance. 

"(c)  NONSUPPLANTATION.—In  carrying  out 
systems  change  and  advocacy  activities  under 
this  title,  the  State  shall  ensure  that  the  activi- 
ties supplement,  and  not  supplant,  similar  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  carried  out  pursuant  to 
other  Federal  or  State  law.". 

SEC.  102.  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS. 

Section  102  (29  U.S.C.  2212)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "3-year  grants"  and  inserting 
"3-year  grants  to  support  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities  described  in  section  101(b) 
(including  activities  described  in  subsection 
(e)(7))":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "to  develop  and  implement 
statewide  programs"  and  inserting  "in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  programs": 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively: 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  in  para- 
graph (3))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)(C),  by  striking  "state- 
wide program"  and  inserting  "consumer-respon- 
sive comprehensive  statewide  program":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5) — 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  striking  "(A)"  and  inserting  "(A) 
State.—": 

(II)  by  inserting  "United  States"  before  "Vir- 
gin Islands":  and 

(HI)  by  striking  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands"  and  inserting  "Republic  of 
Patau":  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  "(B)  Ter- 
ritory.—": 

(II)  by  inserting  "United  States"  before  "Vir- 
gin Islands":  and 

(III)  by  striking  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands"  and  inserting  "Republic  of  Patau 
(until  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  takes  ef- 
fect)": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  (as  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (3))  by  striking  "state- 
wide programs"  and  inserting  "consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  programs": 

(6)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  Designation  of  the  Lead  agency.- 

"(1)  Designation.— The  Governor  of  any 
State  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  designate  the  office,  agency,  en- 
tity, or  individual  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
'lead  agency')  responsible  for— 

"(A)  submitting  the  application  described  in 
subsection  (e)  on  behalf  of  the  State: 

"(B)  administering  and  supervising  the  use  of 
amounts  made  available  under  the  grant: 


"(C)(i)  coordinating  efforts  related  to,  and  su- 
pervising the  preparation  of,  the  application: 

"(ii)  coordinating  the  planning,  development, 
implementation.  and  evaluation  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance  among 
public  agencies  and  between  public  agencies  and 
private  agencies,  including  coordinating  efforts 
related  to  entering  into  interagency  agreements: 
and 

"(Hi)  coordinating  efforts  related  to,  and  su- 
pervising, the  active,  timely,  and  meaningful 
participation  by  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates, 
or  authorised  representatives,  and  other  appro- 
priate individuals,  with  respect  to  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  grant:  and 

"(D)  the  delegation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  responsibilities  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  to  one  or  more  appropriate  of- 
fices, agencies,  entities,  or  individuals. 

"(2)  Qualifications.— In  designating  the  lead 
agency,  the  Governor  may  designate — 
"(A)  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor: 
"(B)  a  public-private  partnership  or  consor- 
tium: 
"(C)  a  university-affiliated  program: 
"(D)  a  public  agency: 

"(E)  a  council  established  under  Federal  or 
State  law:  or 

"(F)  another  appropriate  office,  agency,  en- 
tity, or  individual. 

"(3)  Abilities  of  lead  agency.— The  State 
shall  provide,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e)(1).  evidence  that  the  lead  agency  has  the 
ability— 

"(A)  to  respond  to  assistive  technology  needs 
across  disabilities  and  ages: 

"(B)  to  promote  the  availability  throughout 
the  State  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services: 

"(C)  to  promote  and  implement  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities: 

"(D)  to  promote  and  develop  public-private 
partnerships: 

"(E)  to  exercise  leadership  in  identifying  and 
responding  to  the  technology  needs  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorised  represent- 
atives: 

"(F)  to  promote  consumer  confidence,  respon- 
siveness, and  advocacy:  and 

"(G)  to  exercise  leadership  in  implementing  ef- 
fective strategies  for  capacity  building,  staff  and 
consumer  training,  and  enhancement  of  access 
to  funding  for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  across  agencies.": 
(7)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(1)  Designation  of  the  lead  agency.— In- 
formation identifying  the  lead  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  under  subsection  (d)(1). 
and  the  evidence  described  in  subsection  (d)(3). 
"(2)  Agency  involvement.— a  description  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  involvement  of  various 
State  agencies,  including  the  State  insurance 
department,  in  the  preparation  of  the  applica- 
tion and  the  continuing  role  of  each  agency  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology -related  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  identification  of  the  available  re- 
sources and  financial  responsibility  of  each 
agency  for  paying  for  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services. 
"(3)  Involvement.— 

"(A)  Consumer  involvement.— a  description 
of  procedures  that  provide  for — 

"(i)(I)  the  active  involvement  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  and  authorised  represent- 
atives, and  other  appropriate  individuals,  in  the 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  program:  and 


"(II)  the  active  involvement,  to  the  maximum 
extent  appropriate,  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities who  use  assistive  technology  devices  or 
assistive  technology  services,  in  decisions  relat- 
ing to  such  devices  and  services:  and 

"(ii)  mechanisms  for  determining  consumer 
satisfaction  and  participation  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  represent  a  variety  of  ages 
and  types  of  disabilities,  m  the  consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology -related  assistance. 

"(B)  Public  involvement.— a  description  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of— 

"(i)  the  involvement,  in  the  designation  of  the 
lead  agency  under  subsection  (d).  and  m  the  de- 
velopment of  the  application,  of— 

"(1)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  au- 
thorised representatives: 

"(11)  other  appropriate  individuals  who  are 
not  employed  by  a  State  agency:  and 

"(111)  organisations,  providers,  and  interested 
parties,  in  the  private  sector:  and 

"(ii)  the  continuing  role  of  the  individuals 
and  entities  described  in  clause  (i)  in  the  pro- 
gram.": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "underserved 
groups"  and  inserting  "underrepresented  popu- 
lations or  rural  populations": 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  by  striking 
"statewide  program"  each  place  the  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program": 

(D)  by  striking  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (17): 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as 
paragraphs  (17)  and  (18),  respectively,  and 
transferring  such  paragraphs  to  the  end  of  the 
subsection: 

(F)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  Goals,  objectives,  .activities,  and  out- 
comes.—Information  on  the  program  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(A)  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State  for 
the  program: 

"(B)  the  systems  change  and  advocacy  activi- 
ties that  the  State  plans  to  carry  out  under  the 
program:  and 

"(C)  the  expected  outcomes  of  the  State  for 
the  program,  corisistent  with  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  2(b)(1). 

"(7)  Priority  activities.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  assurance  that  the 
State  will  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  or  section  103  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
described  in  section  2(b)(1)  and  the  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  outcomes  described  in  paragraph  (6), 
and  to  carry  out  the  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  described  in  paragraph  (6)(B).  in 
a  manner  that  is  consumer-responsive. 

"(B)  Particular  activities.— An  assurance 
that  the  State,  in  carrying  out  such  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities,  shall  carry  out 
activities  regarding — 

"(i)  the  development,  implementation,  and 
monitoring  of  State,  regional,  and  local  laws, 
regulations,  policies,  practices,  procedures,  and 
organisational  structures,  that  will  improve  ac- 
cess to,  provision  of,  funding  for,  and  timely  ac- 
quisition and  delivery  of,  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(ii)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
strategies  to  overcome  barriers  regarding  access 
to.  provision  of.  and  funding  for,  such  devices 
and  services,  with  priority  for  identification  of 
barriers  to  funding  through  State  education  (in- 
cluding special  education)  services,  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  medical  assistance 
services  or.  as  appropriate,  other  health  and 
human  services,  and  with  particular  emphasis 
on  overcoming  barriers  for  underrepresented 
populations  and  rural  populations: 

"(Hi)  coordination  of  activities  among  State 
agencies,  in  order  to  facilitate  access  to.  provi- 


sion of.  and  funding  for,  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services: 

"(iv)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
strategies  to  empower  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities and  their  family  members,  guardians,  advo- 
cates, and  authorised  representatives,  to  suc- 
cessfully advocate  for  increased  access  to.  fund- 
ing for.  and  provision  of.  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services,  and  to 
increase  the  participation,  choice,  and  control 
of  such  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  au- 
thorised representatives  in  the  selection  and 
procurement  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services: 

"(V)  the  provision  of  outreach  to  underrep- 
resented populations  and  rural  populations,  in- 
cluding identifying  and  assessing  the  needs  of 
such  populations,  providing  activities  to  in- 
crease the  accessibility  of  services  to  such  popu- 
lations, training  representatives  of  such  popu- 
lations to  become  service  providers,  and  training 
staff  of  the  corisumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance to  work  with  such  populations:  and 

"(VI)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
strategies  to  ensure  timely  acquisition  and  deliv- 
ery of  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  particularly  for  children, 
unless  the  State  demonstrates  through  the 
progress  reports  required  under  section  104  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance,  and  that  other 
systems  change  and  advocacy  activities  will  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the  program  will  ac- 
complish the  purposes  described  in  section 
2(b)(1). 

"(8)  ASSESS.MENT.—An  assurance  that  the 
State  will  conduct  an  annual  assessment  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology -related  assistance,  in 
order  to  determine— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  goals  and 
objectives  for  systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities, as  identified  in  the  State  plan  under 
paragraph  (6).  have  been  achieved:  and 

"(B)  the  areas  of  need  that  require  attention 
in  the  next  year. 

"(9)  D.4TA  COLLECTION.— A  description  of— 
"(A)  the  data  collection  system  used  for  com- 
piling information  on  the  program,  consistent 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish for  such  systems,  and.  when  a  national 
classification  system  is  developed  pursuant  to 
section  201.  consistent  with  such  classification 
system:  and 

"(B)  procedures  that  will  be  used  to  conduct 
evaluations  of  the  program.": 

(G)  in  paragraphs  (ll)(B)(i)  and  (12)(B)  by 
striking  "individual  with  disabilities"  and  in- 
serting "individual  with  a  disability": 

(H)  in  paragraph  (16)(A).  by  striking  "the 
families  or  representatives  of  individuals  with 
disabilities"  and  inserting  "their  family  mem- 
bers, guardians,  advocates,  or  authorised  rep- 
resentatives": and 
(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(19)  AUTHORITY  TO  USE  FUNDS.— An  assur- 
ance that  the  lead  agency  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  use  funds  made  available  through  a  grant 
made  under  this  section  or  section  103  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  or  section 
103,  respectively,  including  the  ability  to  hire 
qualified  staff  necessary  to  carry  out  activities 
under  the  program. 

"(20)  PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  SERVICES.- 

Either— 

"'(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  annu- 
ally provide,  from  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  State  through  a  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  103,  an  amount  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (f)(4),  in  order  to  make 
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a  grant  to.  or  enter  into  a  contract  with,  an  en- 
tity to  support  protection  and  advocacy  services 
through  the  systems  established  to  provide  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  under  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6000  et  seq.).  the  Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy for  Mentally  III  Individuals  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10801  et  seq.).  and  section  509  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion .Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794e):  or 

"(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  a  request 
that  the  Secretary  annually  reserve,  from  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  through  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  or  section  103.  an 
amount  calculated  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (f)(4).  in  order  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  grant  to  or  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  a 
system  to  support  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices. 

"(21)  Traisisg  activities.— An  assurance 
that  the  State— 

"(A)  will  develop  and  implement  strategies  for 
including  personnel  training  regarding  assistive 
technology  within  existing  Federal-  and  State- 
funded  training  initiatives,  in  order  to  enhance 
assistive  technology  skills  and  competencies: 
and 

"(B)  will  document  such  training. 

"(22)  LIMIT  OS  INDIRECT  COSTS.— An  assur- 
ance that  the  percentage  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant  that  is  used  for  indirect  costs 
shall  not  eiceed  10  percent. 

"(23)  COORDISATION   WITH  STATE  COUNCILS.— 

An  assurance  that  the  lead  agency  will  coordi- 
nate the  activities  funded  through  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  or  section  103  with  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  other  councils  within  the 
State,  including— 

"(A)  any  council  or  commission  specified  in 
the  assurance  provided  by  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  section  101(a)(36)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  721(a)(36»: 

"(B)  the  Statewide  Independent  Living  Coun- 
cil established  under  section  705  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  796d): 

"(C)  the  advisory  panel  established  under  sec- 
tion 613(a)(12)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1413(a)(12)): 

"(D)  the  State  Interagency  Coordinating 
Council  established  under  section  682  of  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1482): 

"(E)  the  State  Planning  Council  described  in 
section  124  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  As- 
sistance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6024): 

"(F)  the  State  mental  health  planning  council 
established  under  section  1914  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3001-3):  and 

"(G)  any  council  established  under  section 
204.  206(g)(2)(A),  or  712(a)(3)(H)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015. 
3017(g)(2)(A),  or  3058g(a)(3)(H)). 

"(24)     COORDISATIOS     WITH     OTHER     SYSTEMS 

CHASGE  AND  ADVOCACY  ACTIVITIES.- An  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  coordination  between  the 
activities  funded  through  the  grant  and  other 
related  systems  change  and  advocacy  activities 
funded  by  either  Federal  or  State  sources. 

"(25)  Other  information  and  assurances.— 
Such  other  information  and  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.":  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  Protection  and  advocacy  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Require.ments.—A  State  that,  as  of  June 
30.  1993.  has  provided  for  protection  and  advo- 
cacy services  through  an  entity  that— 

"(A)  is  capable  of  performing  the  functions 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed  under  sub- 
section (e)(20)  by  the  system  described  in  sub- 
section (e)(20):  and 

"(B)  is  not  a  system  described  in  such  sub- 
section. 

shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  subsection.  Such  entity  shall  receive  fund- 


ing to  provide  such  protection  and  advocacy 
services  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4).  and 
shall  comply  with  the  same  requirements  of  this 
title  (other  than  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
section) as  a  system  that  receives  funding  under 
such  subsection. 

"(2)  Protection  and  advocacy  service  pro- 
vider REPORT.— 

"(.4)  PREPARATION.— A  system  that  receives 
funds  under  subsection  (e)(20)  to  carry  out  the 
protection  and  advocacy  services  described  in 
subsection  (e)(20)(A)  in  a  State,  or  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  carries  out  such 
services  in  the  Stale,  shall  prepare  reports  that 
contain  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  including  the  following: 

"(i)  A  description  of  the  activities  carried  out 
by  the  system  or  entity  with  such  funds. 

"(ii)  Documentation  of  significant  progress,  in 
providing  protection  and  advocacy  services,  in 
each  of  the  following  areas: 

"(I)  Conducting  activities  that  are  consumer- 
responsive,  including  activities  that  will  lead  to 
increased  access  to  funding  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(ID  Executing  legal,  administrative,  and 
other  appropriate  means  of  representation  to  im- 
plement systems  change  and  advocacy  activities. 

"(HI)  Developing  and  implementing  strategies 
designed  to  enhance  the  long-term  abilities  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  and  authorized 
representatives  to  successfully  advocate  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  to  which  the  individuals  with 
disabilities  are  entitled  under  law  other  than 
this  Act. 

"(IV)  Coordinating  activities  with  protection 
and  advocacy  services  funded  through  sources 
other  than  this  Act.  and  coordinating  activities 
with  the  systems  change  and  advocacy  activities 
carried  out  by  the  State  lead  agency. 

"(B)  SUBMISSION.— The  system  or  entity  shall 
submit  the  reports  to  the  program  described  in 
subsection  (a)  in  the  State  not  less  often  than 
every  6  months. 

"(C)  Updates.— The  system  or  entity  shall 
provide  monthly  updates  to  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  concerning  the  activi- 
ties and  information  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)   CONSULTATION   WITH  STATE  PROGRA.MS.— 

Before  making  a  grant  or  entering  into  a  con- 
tract under  subsection  (e)(20)(B)  to  support  the 
protection  and  advocacy  services  described  in 
subsection  (e)(20)(A)  in  a  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  and  consider  the  opinions  of  the 
lead  agency  in  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

"(4)  Calculation  of  expenditures.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  each  fiscal  year,  for 
each  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
or  section  103,  the  Secretary  shall  specify  a  min- 
imum amount  that  the  State  shall  use  to  provide 
protection  and  advocacy  services. 

"(B)  Initial  years  of  grant.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D) — 

"(i)  the  Secretary  shall  calculate  such  mini- 
mum amount  for  a  State  based  on  the  size  of  the 
grant,  the  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
within  the  State,  the  population  of  the  State, 
and  the  geographic  size  of  the  State:  and 

"(ii)  such  minimum  amount  shall  be  not  less 
than  $40,000  and  not  more  than  tlOO.OOO. 

"(C)  Fourth  year  of  second  extension 
GRANT. — //  a  State  receives  a  second  extension 
grant  under  section  103(a)(2),  the  Secretary 
shall  specify  a  minimum  amount  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  fourth  year  (if  any)  of  the 
grant  period  that  shall  equal  75  percent  of  the 
minimum  amount  specified  for  the  State  under 
such  subparagraph  for  the  third  year  of  the  sec- 
ond extension  grant  of  the  State. 

"(D)  Fifth  year  of  second  extension 
GRANT. — //  a  State  receives  a  second  extension 


grant  under  section  103(a)(2).  the  Secretary 
shall  specify  a  minimum  amount  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  fifth  year  (if  any)  of  the  grant 
period  that  shall  equal  50  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum amount  specified  for  the  State  under  such 
subparagraph  for  the  third  year  of  the  second 
extension  grant  of  the  State. 

"(E)  Prohibition.— After  the  fifth  year  (if 
any)  of  the  grant  period,  no  Federal  funds  may 
be  made  available  under  this  title  by  the  State 
to  a  system  described  in  subsection  (e)(20)  or  an 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.  103.  EXTENSION  GRANTS. 

Section  103  (29  U.S.C.  2213)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SEC.  103.  EXTENSION  GRANTS. 

"(a)  E.xte.\sion  Grants.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  grant.— The  Secretary 
may  award  an  initial  extension  grant,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years,  to  any  State  that  meets  the 
standards  specified  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Second  e.xtension  grant.— The  Sec- 
retary may  award  a  second  extension  grant,  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years,  to  any  State 
that  meets  the  standards  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2). 

"(b)  Standards.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  CRANT.—In  order  for  a 
State  to  receive  an  initial  extension  grant  under 
this  section,  the  designated  lead  agency  of  the 
State  shall— 

"(A)  provide  the  evidence  described  in  section 
102(d)(3):  and 

"(B)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress,  and  has  carried  out  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities  that  have  re- 
sulted in  significant  progress,  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance,  consistent  with 
sections  2(b)(1),  101.  and  102. 

"(2)  SECOND  EXTENSION  GRANT.— 

"(A)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DESIGNATED  LEAD 
AGENCY. — In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  a  sec- 
ond extension  grant  under  this  section,  the  des- 
ignated lead  agency  shall — 

"(i)  provide  the  evidence  and  make  the  dem- 
onstration described  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(ii)  describe  the  steps  the  State  has  taken  or 
will  take  to  continue  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance  with 
the  ability  to  maintain,  at  a  minimum,  the  out- 
comes achieved  by  the  systems  change  and  ad- 
vocacy activities:  and 

"(Hi)  identify  future  funding  options  and 
commitments  for  the  program  from  the  public 
and  private  sector  and  the  key  individuals, 
agencies,  and  organizations  to  be  involved  in, 
and  to  direct  future  efforts  of,  the  program. 

"(B)  Determination  of  compliance.— in 
making  any  award  to  a  State  for  a  second  ex- 
tension grant,  the  Secretary  shall  (except  as 
provided  in  section  105(a)(2)(A)(iii))  make  such 
award  contingent  on  a  determination,  based  on 
the  onsite  visit  required  under  section 
105(a)(2)(A)(ii),  that  the  State  is  making  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  consumer-responsive  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  is  not  making  such  progress,  the  Secretary 
may  take  an  action  described  in  section 
105(b)(2),  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
cedures described  in  section  105. 

"(c)  Amounts  of  Grants.— 

"(1)  Initial  extension  grants.— 

"(A)  In  general.— 

"(i)  States. — From  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  106  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
SSOO.OOO  and  not  greater  than  $1,500,000  to  each 
State  (other  than  a  State  described  in  clause 
(ii))  that  receives  an  initial  extension  grant 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 
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"(ii)  Territories.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  106  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount  that  is  not  great- 
er than  $150,000  to  any  of  the  following  States 
that  receives  an  initial  extension  grant  under 
subsection  (a)(1): 

"(I)  The  United  States  Virgin  Islands. 

"(II)  Guam. 

'  (HI)  American  Samoa. 

"(IV)  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

"(V)  The  Republic  of  Patau  (until  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  takes  effect). 

"(B)  Calculation  of  .AMOUNT.-The  Sec- 
retary shall  calculate  the  amount  described  in 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  amounts  available  for  making  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1): 

"(ii)  the  population  of  the  State: 

"(Hi)  the  types  of  assistance  to  be  provided  in 
the  State:  and 

"(iv)  the  amount  of  resources  committed  by 
the  State  and  available  to  the  State  from  other 
sources. 

"(C)  Priority  for  previously  participating 
states.— Amounts  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  first  be  made  available  to  States  that 
received  assistance  under  this  section  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  concerned. 

"(D)  INCRE.ASES.—In  providing  any  increases 
in  initial  extension  grants  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  above  the  amounts  provided  to  States 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary may  give  priority  to — 

"CO  the  States  (other  than  the  States  described 
in  subparagraph  iA)(ti))  that  have  the  largest 
populations,  based  on  the  most  recent  census 
data:  and 

"(ii)  the  States  (other  than  the  States  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(ii))  that  are  sparse- 
ly populated,  with  a  wide  geographic  spread, 
where  such  characteristics  have  impeded  the  de- 
velopment of  a  consumer-responsive,  comprehen- 
sive statewide  program  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance. 

"(2)  Second  extension  grants.— 

"(A)  AMOUNTS  AND  PRIORITY  .—The  amounts 
of,  and  the  priority  of  applicants  for,  the  second 
extension  grants  awarded  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that— 

"(i)  the  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  the  fourth 
year  (if  any)  of  the  grant  period  shall  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  for  the 
third  year  of  the  grant  period: 

"(ii)  the  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  the  fifth 
year  (if  any)  of  the  grant  period  shall  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  for  the 
third  year  of  the  grant  period:  and 

"(Hi)  after  the  fifth  year  of  the  grant  period, 
no  Federal  funds  may  be  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  title. 

"(B)  I.\'CREASES.—In  providing  any  increases 
in  second  extension  grants  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  above  the  amounts  provided  to  States 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary may  give  priority  to  States  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(D). 

"(d)  Application.— A  State  that  desires  to  re- 
ceive an  extension  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  that  con- 
tains the  following  information  and  assurances 
with  respect  to  the  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology-re- 
lated assistance  in  the  State: 

"(1)  Information  and  .ASSURA.vcES.—The  in- 
formation and  assurances  described  in  section 
102(e),  except  the  preliminary  needs  assessment 
described  in  section  102(e)(4). 

"(2)  Needs;  problems:  strategies:  out- 
reach.— 

"(A)  Needs.— A  description  of  needs  relating 
to  technology-related  assistance  of  individuals 


with  disabilities  (including  individuals  from 
underrepresented  populations  or  rural  popu- 
lations) and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  or  authorized  representatives,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals  within  the  State. 

"(B)  Problems.— A  description  of  any  prob- 
lems or  gaps  that  remain  with  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance  in  the  State. 

"(C)  Strategies.— A  description  of  the  strate- 
gies that  the  State  will  pursue  during  the  grant 
period  to  remedy  the  problems  or  gaps  with  the 
development  and  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

"(D)  Outreach  activities.— a  description  of 
outreach  activities  to  be  conducted  by  the  State, 
including  dissemination  of  information  to  eligi- 
ble populations,  with  special  attention  to  under- 
represented  populations  and  rural  populations. 

"(3)  Activities  and  progress  under  pre- 
vious gr.ant.—A  description  of— 

"(A)  the  specific  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  described  in  section  101(b)  (in- 
cluding the  activities  described  m  section 
1012(e)(7))  carried  out  under  the  development 
grant  received  by  the  State  under  section  102. 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  under  an  initial  exten- 
sion grant  received  by  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, including — 

"(i)  a  description  of  .^ stems  change  and  advo- 
cacy activities  that  were  undertaken  to  produce 
change  on  a  permanent  basis  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  of  all  ages: 

"(ii)  a  description  of  activities  undertaken  to 
improve  the  involvement  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  the  program,  including  training  and 
technical  assistance  efforts  to  improve  individ- 
ual access  to  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  as  mandated  under 
other  laws  and  regulations  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  application,  and  including  actions 
undertaken  to  improve  the  participation  of 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  popu- 
lations, such  as  outreach  efforts:  and 

"(Hi)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  and  results 
of  the  activities  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii): 
"(B)  the  relationship  of  such  systems  change 
and  advocacy  activities  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  program  of  technology -re- 
lated assistance:  and 

"(C)  the  progress  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  a  program. 
"(4)  Public  involvement.— 
"(A)  Report.— In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1),  a  report  on 
the  hearing  described  in  subsection  (e)(1)  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)(2):  a  report  on  the  hearing  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(B)  Other  state  actions.— a  description  of 
State  actions,  other  than  such  a  hearing,  de- 
signed to  determine  the  degree  of  satisfaction  of 
individuals  with  disabilities,  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives,  public  service  providers  and  pri- 
vate service  providers,  educators  and  related 
services  providers,  technology  experts  (including 
engineers),  employers,  and  other  appropriate  in- 
dividuals and  entities  with — 

"(i)  the  degree  of  their  ongoing  involvement  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance: 

"(ii)  the  specific  systems  change  and  advocacy 
activities  described  in  section  101(b)  (including 
the  activities  described  in  section  102(e)(7))  car- 
ried out  by  the  State  under  the  development 
grant  or  the  initial  extension  grant: 

"(Hi)  progress  made  toward  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  program  of  technology- 
related  assistance:  and 


"(iv)  the  ability  of  the  lead  agency  to  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  section  102(d)(3). 

"(5)  Comments. — A  summary  of  any  com- 
ments received  concerning  the  issues  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  and  response  of  the  State  to 
such  comments,  solicited  through  a  public  hear- 
ing referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  or  through 
other  means,  from  individuals  affected  by  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  au- 
thorized representatives: 

"(B)  public  service  providers  and  private  serv- 
ice providers: 

"(C)  educators  and  related  services  personnel: 

"(D)  technology  experts  (including  engineers): 

''(E)  employers:  and 

"(F)  other  appropriate  individuals  and  enti- 
ties. 

"(6)  Compatibility  .and  accessibility  of 
electronic  E9UIPME.\T.—An  assurance  that  the 
State,  or  any  recipient  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  State  under  section  102  of  this  section, 
will  comply  with  guidelines  established  under 
section  508  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
U.S.C.  794d). 

"(e)  Public  hearing.— 

"(I)  Initial  extension  grant.— To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(1).  a 
State  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  third 
year  of  a  program  carried  out  under  a  grant 
made  under  section  102.  after  providing  appro- 
priate and  sufficient  notice  to  allow  interested 
groups  and  organizations  and  all  segments  of 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
program. 

"(2)  Second  extension  grant.— To  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)(2).  a 
State  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  second 
year  of  a  program  carried  out  under  a  grant 
made  under  subsection  (a)(1).  after  providing 
the  notice  described  in  paragraph  (1).". 
SEC.  104.  PROGRESS  CRrTERlA  AND  REPORTS. 

Section  104  (29  U.S.C.  2214)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

SEC.  104.  PROGRESS  CRITBRtA  AND  REPORTS. 

"(a)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guidelines  to  be  used  m  assessing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  State  that  received  a  grant 
under  section  102  or  103  is  making  significant 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance  con- 
sistent with  section  2(b)(1). 

"(b)  Reports.— Each  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  section  102  or  103  to  carry  out  such 
a  program  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  that  documents  significant 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  a 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance,  con- 
sistent with  sections  2(b)(1).  101.  and  102(e),  and 
that  documents  the  following: 

"(1)  The  progress  the  State  has  made,  as  de- 
termined in  the  State's  annual  assessment  de- 
scribed in  section  102(e)(8)  (consistent  with  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)),  in  achieving  the  State's  goals, 
objectives,  and  outcomes  as  identified  in  the 
State's  application  as  described  in  section 
102(e)(6).  and  areas  of  need  that  require  atten- 
tion in  the  next  year,  including  unanticipated 
problems  with  the  achievement  of  the  goals,  ob- 
jectives, and  outcomes  described  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  activities  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  rectify  these  problems. 

"(2)  The  systems  change  and  advocacy  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  State  including— 

"(A)  an  analysis  of  the  laws,  regulations, 
policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  organiza- 
tional structures  that  the  Slate  has  changed, 
has  attempted   to  change,   or  will  attempt   to 
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change  during  the  next  year,  to  facilitate  and 
increase  timely  access  to.  provision  of,  or  fund- 
ing for.  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  written  policies  and 
procedures  that  the  State  has  developed  and  im- 
plemented regarding  access  to,  provision  of.  and 
funding  for.  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  particularly  poli- 
cies and  procedures  regarding  access  to.  provi- 
sion of.  and  funding  for.  such  devices  and  serv- 
ices under  education  (including  special  edu- 
cation), vocational  rehabilitation,  and  medical 
assistance  programs. 

"(3)  The  degree  of  involvement  of  various 
State  agencies,  including  the  State  insurance 
department,  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  program,  including 
any  interagency  agreements  that  the  State  has 
developed  and  implemented  regarding  access  to. 
provision  of.  and  funding  for.  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services 
such  as  agreements  that  identify  available  re- 
sources for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  agency  for  paying  for  such  devices 
and  services. 

"(4)  The  activities  undertaken  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  about  the  documents  or 
activities  analysed  or  described  in  paragraphs 
(I)  through  (3).  including  outreach  activities  to 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  popu- 
lations and  efforts  to  disseminate  information  by 
means  of  electronic  communication. 

"(5)  The  involvement  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities who  represent  a  variety  of  ages  and 
types  of  disabilities  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  assessment  of  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology-related  assistance,  in- 
cluding activities  undertaken  to  improve  such 
involvement,  such  as  consumer  training  and 
outreach  activities  to  underrepresented  popu- 
lations and  rural  populations. 

"(6)  The  degree  of  consumer  satisfaction  with 
the  program,  including  satisfaction  by  under- 
represented  populations  and  rural  populations. 

"(7)  Efforts  to  train  personnel  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. 

"(8)  Efforts  to  reduce  the  service  delivery  time 
for  receiving  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services. 

"(9)  Significant  progress  in  the  provision  of 
protection  and  advocacy  services,  in  each  of  the 
areas  described  in  section  102(f)(2)(A)(ii).". 
SEC.  t05.  ADIONlSTRAnVE  PROVtSIOSS. 

(a)  Review  of  Participating  States.— Sec- 
tion 105(a)  (29  U.S.C.  2215(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  established  under  section  104(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(2)  Onsite  visits.— 
"(A)  Visits.— 

'  (i)     DEVELOPMENT     GRANT     PROCRAM.—The 

Secretary  shall  conduct  an  onsite  visit  during 
the  final  year  of  each  State's  participation  in 
the  development  grant  program. 

"(ii)  Extension  grant  prcxr am. —Except  as 
provided  in  clause  (Hi),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  additional  onsite  visit  to  any  State  that 
applies  for  a  second  extension  grant  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  and  whose  initial  onsite  visit  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals 
With  Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of  1994.  The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  any  such  visit  to  the 
State  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  awards  the  secorui  exten- 
sion grant. 

"(Hi)  Determination.— The  Secretary  shall 
not  be  required  to  conduct  a  visit  described  in 
clause  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 


visit  is  not  necessary  to  assess  whether  the  State 
is  making  significant  progress  toward  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  consumer-respon- 
sive comprehensive  statewide  program  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance. 

"(B)  Team.— Two-thirds  of  the  onsite  mon- 
itoring team  in  each  case  shall  be  qualified  peer 
reviewers,  who — 

"(i)  shall  not  be  lead  agency  personnel; 

"(ii)  shall  be  from  States  other  than  the  State 
being  monitored;  and 

"(Hi)  shall  incliide  an  individual  with  a  dis- 
ability, or  a  family  member,  a  guardian,  an  ad- 
vocate, or  an  authorized  representative  of  such 
an  individual. 

"(C)  Compensation.— 

"(i)  Officers  or  employees.— Members  of 
any  onsite  monitoring  team  who  are  officers  or 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  but  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5702  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the 
Government  service  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

"(ii)  Other  members.— Members  of  any  onsite 
monitoring  team  who  are  not  officers  or  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  during  which  such  members  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  an  onsite  monitoring  team.  In  ad- 
dition, such  members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(D)  REPORT.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
report  of  findings  from  the  onsite  visit.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  findings  in  determining 
whether  to  continue  funding  the  program  either 
with  or  without  changes.  The  report  shall  be 
available  to  the  public"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Advance  public  notice.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  advance  public  notice  of  the  onsite 
visit  and  solicit  public  comment  through  such 
notice  from  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  and 
authorized  representatives,  public  service  pro- 
viders and  private  service  providers,  educators 
and  related  services  personnel,  technology  ex- 
perts (including  engineers),  employers,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals  and  entities,  re- 
garding the  State  program  funded  through  a 
grant  made  under  section  102  or  103.  The  public 
comment  solicitation  notice  shall  be  included  in 
the  onsite  visit  report  described  in  paragraph 
(2).";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  in  para- 
graph (3))  by  striking  "statewide  program"  and 
inserting  "consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program". 

(b)  Corrective  Action  Plan.— Section  105(b) 
(29  U.S.C.  2215(b))  is  amended— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "PENALTIES" 
and  inserting  "Corrective  ACTIONS"; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  striking  "penalties"  and  inserting  "correc- 
tive actions"; 

(C)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(D)  required  redesignation  of  the  lead  agen- 
cy, in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "subsection 
(a)(4)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a)(5)". 

(c)  REDESIGNATION.-Section  105  (29  U.S.C. 
2215)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  REDESIGNATION  OF  LEAD  AGENCY.— 
"(1)  MONITORING  PANEL.— 

"(A)  APPOINTMENT.— Once  a  State  becomes 
subject  to  a  corrective  action  plan  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  the  Governor  of  the  State,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  shall  appoint, 
within  30  days  after  the  submission  of  the  plan 
to  the  Secretary,  a  monitoring  panel  consisting 
of  the  following  representatives: 

"(i)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor. 

"(ii)  2  representatives  from  different  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  that  represent 
the  interests  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

"(Hi)  2  consumers  who  are  users  of  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  and  who  are  not— 

"(I)  members  of  the  advisory  council,  if  any, 
of  the  consumer-responsive  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  technology-related  assistance; 
or 

"(II)  employees  of  the  State  lead  agency. 

"(iv)  2  service  providers  with  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services. 

"(B)     MEMBERSHIP     AND     CHAIRPERSON.— The 

monitoring  panel  shall  be  ethnically  diverse. 
The  panel  shall  select  a  chairperson  from  among 
the  members  of  the  panel. 

"(C)  Information.— The  panel  shall  receive 
periodic  reports  from  the  State  regarding 
progress  in  implementing  the  corrective  aetion 
plan  and  shall  have  the  authority  to  request  ad- 
ditional information  necessary  to  determine 
compliance. 

"(D)  Meetings.— The  meetings  of  the  panel  to 
determine  compliance  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
(subject  to  confidentiality  concerns)  and  held  at 
locations  that  are  accessible  to  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

"(E)  Period.— The  panel  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  panel  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
corrective  action  plan,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(F)  Funding.— The  panel  shall  be  funded  by 
a  portion  of  the  funds  received  by  the  State 
under  this  title,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Failure  to  appoint  monitoring 
panel.— A  failure  by  a  Governor  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  result  in  the  termination  of  funding  for  the 
State  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Determination.— 

"(A)  Panel.— Based  on  its  findings,  a  mon- 
itoring panel  may  determine  that  a  lead  agency 
designated  by  a  Governor  has  not  accomplished 
the  purposes  described  in  section  2(b)(1)  and 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  redesignation  of  the 
agency  and  the  temporary  loss  of  funds  by  the 
State  under  this  title. 

"(B)  Good  cause.— In  this  paragraph,  the 
tern:  'good  cause'  includes— 

"(i)  lack  of  progress  with  employment  of 
qualified  staff; 

"(ii)  lack  of  consumer-responsive  activities; 

"(Hi)  lack  of  resource  allocation  to  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities; 

"(iv)  lack  of  progress  with  meeting  the  assur- 
ances in  section  102(e);  or 

"(V)  inadequate  fiscal  management. 

"(C)  Recommendation  and  action.— If  a 
monitoring  panel  makes  such  a  determination, 
the  panel  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that 
further  remedial  action  be  taken  or  that  the  Sec- 
retary order  the  Governor  to  redesignate  the 
lead  agency  within  90  days  or  lose  funds  under 
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this  title.  The  Secretary,  based  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  monitoring  panel, 
and  after  providing  to  the  public  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  comment,  shall  make  a  final  de- 
termination regarding  whether  to  order  the  Gov- 
ernor to  redesignate  the  lead  agency.  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  make  any  such  redesignation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  that  apply  to 
designations  under  section  102(d). 

"(d)  Change  of  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Services  Provider.— 

"(1)  Determination.— The  Governor  of  a 
State,  based  on  input  from  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  or  authorized  representatives,  may 
determine  that  the  entity  providing  protection 
and  advocacy  services  required  by  section 
102(e)(20)  (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the 
'first  entity')  has  not  met  the  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy service  needs  of  the  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  or  authorized  representatives,  for  se- 
curing funding  for  and  access  to  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services, 
and  that  there  is  good  cause  to  provide  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  services  for  the  State 
through  a  contract  with  a  second  entity. 

"(2)  S'OTICE  AND  opportunity  TO  BE  HEARD.— 

On  making  such  a  determination,  the  Governor 
may  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  second  en- 
tity to  provide  the  protection  and  advocacy 
services  unless  good  cause  exists  and  unless — 

"(A)  the  Governor  has  given  the  first  entity  30 
days  notice  of  the  intention  to  enter  into  such 
contract,  including  specification  of  the  good 
cause,  and  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  as- 
sertion that  good  cause  has  been  shown; 

"(B)  individuals  with  disabilities  and  their 
family  members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  au- 
thorized representatives,  have  timely  notice  of 
the  determination  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment;  and 

"(C)  the  first  entity  has  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  the  determination  to  the  Secretary  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  determination  on  the  basis  that 
there  is  not  good  cause  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract. 

"(3)  Redesignation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— When  the  Governor  of  a 
State  determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  second  entity  to 
provide  the  protection  and  advocacy  services, 
the  Governor  shall  hold  an  open  competition 
within  the  State  and  issue  a  request  for  propos- 
als by  entities  desiring  to  provide  the  services. 

"(B)  Timing.— The  Governor  shall  not  issue 
such  request  until  the  first  entity  has  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  respond.  If  the 
first  entity  appeals  the  determination  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)(C),  the 
Governor  shall  issue  such  request  only  if  the 
Secretary  decides  not  to  overturn  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  issue 
such  request  within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the 
period  during  which  the  first  entity  has  the  op- 
portunity to  respond,  or  after  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary,  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  PROCEDURE.— Such  competition  shall  be 
open  to  entities  with  the  same  expertise  and 
ability  to  provide  legal  services  as  a  system  re- 
ferred to  in  section  102(e)(20).  The  competition 
shall  ensure  public  involvement,  including  a 
public  hearing  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
public  comment. 

"(e)  ANNUAL  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  a 
report  on  Federal  initiatives,  including  the  ini- 
tiatives funded  under  this  Act.  to  improve  the 
access  of  individuals  with  disabilities  to  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services. 

"(2)  Contents.— Such  report  shall  include  in- 
formation on— 


"(A)  the  demonstrated  successes  of  such  Fed- 
eral initiatives  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  in 
improving  interagency  coordination,  streamlin- 
ing access  to  funding  for  assistive  technology, 
and  producing  beneficial  outcomes  for  users  of 
assistive  technology; 

"(B)  the  demonstration  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  initiatives  to— 

"(i)  promote  access  to  such  funding  in  public 
programs  that  were  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  the  demonstration  activities; 
and 

"(ii)  establish  additional  options  for  obtaining 
such  funding; 

"(C)  the  education  and  training  activities  car- 
ried out  through  the  Federal  initiatives  to  pro- 
mote such  access  in  public  programs  and  the 
health  care  system  and  the  efforts  carried  out 
through  such  activities  to  train  professionals  in 
a  variety  of  relevant  disciplines,  and  increase 
the  competencies  of  the  professionals  with  re- 
spect to  technology-related  assistance; 

"(D)  the  education  and  training  activities  car- 
ried out  through  the  Federal  initiatives  to  train 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  family 
members,  guardians,  advocates,  or  authorized 
representatives,  individuals  who  work  for  public 
agencies,  or  for  private  entities  (including  insur- 
ers), that  have  contact  with  individuals  with 
disabilities,  educators  and  related  services  per- 
sonnel, technology  experts  (including  engi- 
neers), employers,  and  other  appropriate  indi- 
viduals, about  technology-related  assistance; 

"(E)  the  education  and  training  activities  car- 
ried out  through  Federal  initiatives  to  promote 
awareness  of  available  funding  in  public  pro- 
grams; 

"(F)  the  research  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  initiatives  to  improve  un- 
derstanding of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  access  to 
assistive  technology  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities who  represent  a  variety  of  ages  and  types 
of  disabilities; 

"(G)  the  program  outreach  activities  to  rural 
and  inner-city  areas  that  are  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  initiatives; 

"(H)  the  activities  carried  out  through  the 
Federal  initiatives  that  are  targeted  to  reach 
underrepresented  populations  and  rural  popu- 
lations; and 

"(I)  the  consumer  involvement  activities  in  the 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Availability  of  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services.— 
As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  required  by  this  sub- 
section information  on  the  availability  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services.  When  a  national  classification 
system  for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  is  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  201.  the  Secretary  shall  report 
such  information  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
such  national  classification  system. 

"(f)  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating 
Council.— 

"(1)  Contents.— On  or  before  October  l,  1995, 
the  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating  Council 
established  under  section  507  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794c)  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  report  containing — 

"(A)  the  response  of  the  Interagency  Disabil- 
ity Coordinating  Council  to — 

"(i)  the  findings  of  the  National  Council  on 
Disability  resulting  from  the  study  entitled 
'Study  on  the  Financing  of  Assistive  Technology 
Devices  and  Services  for  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities', carried  out  in  accordance  with  section 
201  of  this  Act,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(ii)  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Council  on  Disability  for  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative change,  resulting  from  such  study;  and 


"(B)  information  on  any  other  activities  of  the 
Interagency  Disability  Coordinating  Council 
that  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  section 
2(b)(1)  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Co.Kt.\iE.\TS.—The  report  shall  include  any 
comments  submitted  by  the  National  Council  on 
Disability  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  re- 
sponse described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  171  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  for  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(g)  Effect  on  Other  assistance.— This  title 
may  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  Federal 
or  a  State  agency  to  reduce  medical  or  other  as- 
sistance available  or  to  alter  eligibility  under 
any  other  Federal  law.". 
SEC.  106.  AVTHORIZATtON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  106  (29  U.S.C.  2216)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
'SEC.  10€.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PRUT10NS. 

"(a)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  150.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1998. 

"(b)  Reservations.— 

"(1)  Provision  of  information  and  tech- 
nical ASSISTANCE.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  at  least  2  percent  or 
$1,500,000,  whichever  is  greater,  of  such  funds, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  and 
technical  assistance  as  den-iibed  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  to  States,  iruiivuluals  with 
disabilities  and  their  family  members,  guard- 
ians, advocates,  or  authorized  representatives, 
community-based  organizations,  and  protection 
and  advocacy  agencies. 

"(B)  Technical  assistance  to  states.— In 
providing  such  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
input  of  the  directors  of  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance,  shall  provide  a  clear- 
inghouse for  activities  that  have  been  developed 
and  implemented  through  programs  funded 
under  this  title,  and  shall  provide  information 
and  technical  assistance  that— 

"(i)  facilitate  service  delivery  capacity  build- 
ing, training  of  personnel  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines, and  improvement  of  evaluation  strate- 
gies, research,  and  data  collection; 

"(ii)  foster  the  development  and  replication  of 
effective  approaches  to  information  referral, 
interagency  coordination  of  training  and  service 
delivery,  outreach  to  underrepresented  popu- 
lations and  rural  populations,  and  public 
awareness  activities; 

"(Hi)  improve  the  awareness  and  adoption  of 
successful  approaches  to  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  public  and  private  funding  for  and  ac- 
cess to  the  provision  of  assistive  technology  de- 
vices and  assistive  technology  services  by  appro- 
priate State  agencies; 

"(iv)  assist  in  planning,  developing,  imple- 
menting, and  evaluating  appropriate  activities 
to  further  extend  consumer-responsive  com- 
prehensive statewide  programs  of  technology-re- 
lated assistance; 

"(v)  promote  effective  approaches  to  the  de- 
velopment of  consumer-controlled  systems  that 
increase  access  to,  funding  for.  and  awareness 
of,  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services; 

"(vi)  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  the  entities  carrying  out  activities  funded 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to  establish  or  participate 
in  electronic  communication  activities  with 
other  States;  and 

"(vH)  provide  any  other  appropriate  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  assist  the  States 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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"(C)  ISFORMATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO   INDIVIDUALS    WITH   DISABILITIES   AND   OTHER 

PERSONS.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  their  family  members, 
guardians,  advocates,  or  authorised  representa- 
tives, community -based  organizations,  and  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  agencies,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  to — 

"(I)  disseminate  information  about,  and  foster 
awareness  and  understanding  of.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
practices,  procedures,  and  organizational  struc- 
tures, that  facilitate,  and  overcome  barriers  to. 
funding  for.  and  access  to,  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services,  to  pro- 
mote fuller  independence,  productivity,  and  in- 
clusion for  individuals  with  disabilities  of  all 
ages: 

"(ii)  identify,  collect,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation, and  provide  technical  assistance,  on  ef- 
fective systems  change  and  advocacy  activities: 

"(Hi)  improve  the  understanding  and  use  of 
assistive  technology  funding  decisions  made  as  a 
result  of  policies,  practices,  and  procedures,  or 
through  regulations,  administrative  hearings,  or 
legal  actions,  that  enhance  access  to  funding  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  for  individuals  with  disabilities: 

"(iv)  promote  effective  approaches  to  Federal- 
State  coordination  of  programs  for  individuals 
with  disabilities,  through  information  dissemi- 
nation and  technical  assistance  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  funding  policy  issues  identified  on  a 
nationwide  basis  by  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals, that  improve  funding  for  or  access  to 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services  for  individuals  with  disabilities 
of  all  ages:  and 

"(V)  promote  effective  approaches  to  the  de- 
velopment of  consumer-controlled  systems  that 
increase  access  to,  funding  for.  and  awareness 
of,  assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive 
technology  services,  including  the  identification 
and  description  of  mechanisms  and  means  that 
successfully  support  self-help  and  peer 
mentoring  groups  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. 

"(D)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate the  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities  carried  out  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  with  other  activities  funded  under 
this  Act. 

"(E)  Grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative 

AGREEMENTS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  technical  assistance  and  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, including  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, with  documented  experience,  expertise, 
and  capacity  to  carry  out  identified  activities 
related  to  the  provision  of  such  technical  assist- 
ance and  information. 

"(ii)  Entities  with  expertise  in  assistive 
technology  service  delivery,  interagency 
coordination,  and  systems  change  and  advo- 
cacy ACTIVITIES. — For  the  purpose  of  achieving 
the  objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than  45  percent 
and  not  more  than  55  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
served under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to,  or  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with,  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  with  documented  experience  with 
and  expertise  in  assistive  technology  service  de- 
livery, interagency  coordination,  and  systems 
change  and  advocacy  activities. 

"(Hi)  Entities  with  expertise  in  assistive 

TECHNOLOGY  SYSTEMS  CHANGE  AND  .ADVOCACY 
ACTIVITIES.      PUBLIC      FUNDING      OPTIONS.      AND 

OTHER  SERVICES. — For  the  purpose  of  achieving 
the  objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  the 


Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than  45  percent 
and  not  more  than  55  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
served under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to.  or  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with,  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  with  documented  experience  with 
and  expertise  in — 

"(I)  assistive  technology  systems  change  and 
advocacy  activities: 

"(II)  public  funding  options:  and 

"(III)  services  to  increase  nationwide  the 
availability  of  funding  for  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services. 

"(iv)  APPLICATION.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
any  grants,  and  enter  into  any  contracts  or  co- 
operative agreements,  under  this  subsection  on  a 
competitive  basis.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  this  subsection  an  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(2)  Onsite  VISITS.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
serve, from  amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  onsite  visits  as  required  by  section 
105(a)(2).". 

SBC.  107.  REPEALS. 
Section  107  (20  U.S.C.  2217)  is  repealed. 
TITLE  n— PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
SEC.  201.  NATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM. 

Title  II  (29  U.S.C.  2231  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
repealing  part  A  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Subtitle  A— National  Clasiipcation  System 
-SEC.  20L  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM. 

"(a)  System  Development  Project.- 

"(1)  In  general.— In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  initiate  a  system  development 
project,  based  on  a  plan  developed  in  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  to  develop  a  na- 
tional classification  system  for  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services, 
with  the  goal  of  obtaining  uniform  data  through 
such  a  systetn  on  such  devices  and  services 
across  public  programs  and  information  and  re- 
ferral networks. 

"(2)  Project  plan.— 

"(A)  Representatives.— In  developing  a  plan 
for  the  system  development  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with,  and  coordinate  activi- 
ties with— 

"(i)  representatives  of  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding agencies  that  are  headed  by  members  of 
the  Interagency  Disability  Coordinating  Council 
established  under  section  507  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794c):  and 

"(ii)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  rep- 
resentatives of  State  agencies  and  other  appro- 
priate organizations  that  have  responsibility  for 
or  are  involved  in  the  development  and  modi- 
fication of  assistive  technology  devices,  the  pro- 
vision of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services,  or  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  assistive  technology 
devices  and  assistive  technology  services,  in- 
cluding recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State 
assistive  technology  projects  under  section 
106(b),  assistive  technology  reimbursement  spe- 
cialists, representatives  of  the  State  assistive 
technology  projects,  and  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations involved  in  information  and  referral 
activities. 

"(B)  Issues.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  consultation,  and  such  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities, with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(i)  The  costs  and  benefits,  on  an  agency -by - 
agency  basis,  of  obtaining  uniform  data  through 
a  national  classification  system  for  assistive 
technology    devices    and    assistive    technology 


services  across  public  programs  and  information 
and  referral  networks. 

"(ii)  The  types  of  data  that  should  be  col- 
lected, including  data  regarding  funding,  across 
a  range  of  programs,  including  the  programs 
listed  in  subsection  (c)(2),  as  appropriate. 

"(Hi)  A  methodology  for  developing  a  single 
taxonomy  and  nomenclature  for  both  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services  across  a  range  of  programs,  including 
the  programs  listed  in  subsection  (c)(2),  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(iv)  The  process  for  developing  an  appro- 
priate data  collection  instrument  or  instruments. 

"(V)  A  methodology  for  collecting  data  across 
a  range  of  programs,  including  the  programs 
listed  in  subsection  (c)(2),  as  appropriate. 

"(vi)  The  use  of  a  national  classification  sys- 
tem by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  State 
finance  agencies  to  determine  whether  devices 
and  services  are  assistive  technology  devices  or 
assistive  technology  services  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  or  State  tax  law._ 

"(3)  Contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments.—The  Secretary  may  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion directly,  or,  if  necessary,  by  entering  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with  appro- 
priate entities. 

"(b)  Single  Taxonomy.— In  conducting  the 
system  development  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  national  classification  system  that  in- 
cludes a  single  taxonomy  and  nomenclature  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services. 

"(c)  Data  Collection  INSTRU.MENT.—In  con- 
ducting the  system  development  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  a  data  collection  instrument 
to— 

"(1)  collect  data  regarding  funding  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services:  and 

"(2)  collect  such  data  from  public  programs, 
including,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  programs  carried  out  under  title  I,  VI.  or 
VII  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
720  et  seq.,  795  et  seq..  or  796  et  seq.): 

"(B)  programs  carried  out  under  part  B  or  H 
of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1411  et  seq.  or  1471  et  seq.): 

"(C)  programs  carried  out  under  title  V  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  701  et 
seq.  or  1396  et  seq.): 

"(D)  programs  carried  out  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.): 
and 

"(E)  programs  carried  out  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6000  et  seq.). 

"(d)  CONSULTATION.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  system  development  project  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  agencies  that  were  con- 
sulted in  developing  the  project  plan. 

"(e)  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress ON  Implementation  of  Uniform  Data 
Collection  Systei^.—NoI  later  than  July  1, 
1997,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  report  containing— 

"(1)  the  results  of  the  system  development 
project:  and 

"(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
concerning  implementation  of  a  national  classi- 
fication system,  including  uniform  data  collec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Reservation.— From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subtitle  C  for  fiscal  year  1995.  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  up  to  S200.000  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle.". 

SEC.      202.      TRAINING     AND     DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

Title  II  (29  U.S.C.  2231  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
repealing  parts  B.  C.  and  D  and  inserting  the 
following: 
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"Subtitle  B — Training  and  Demonttration 
Project* 
SBC.  211.  TRAINING. 

"(a)  Technology  Training.— 
"(I)    General    authority.— The    Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  with,  appropriate  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations,  including 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  community- 
based  organizations,  for  the  purposes  of— 
"(A)  conducting  training  sessions: 
"(B)  developing,   demonstrating,   disseminat- 
ing, and  evaluating  curricula,  materials,  and 
methods  used  to  train  individuals  regarding  the 
provision   of  technology -related  assistance,    to 
enhance  opportunities  for  independence,   pro- 
ductivity, and  inclusion  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities: and 

"(C)  providing  training  to  develop  awareness, 
skills,  and  competencies  of  service  providers, 
consumers,  and  volunteers,  who  are  located  in 
rural  areas,  to  increase  the  availability  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance  in  community-based 
settings  for  rural  residents  who  are  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

"(2)  Eligible  activities.— Activities  con- 
ducted under  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative 
agreements  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  ad- 
dress the  training  needs  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  and  authorized  representatives,  indi- 
viduals who  work  for  public  agencies,  or  for  pri- 
vate entities  (including  insurers),  that  have  con- 
tact with  individuals  with  disabilities,  educators 
and  related  services  personnel,  technology  ex- 
perts (including  engineers),  employers,  and 
other  appropriate  individuals. 

"(3)  Uses  of  funds.— An  agency  or  organiza- 
tion that  receives  a  grant  or  enters  into  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  under  paragraph 
(I)  may  use  amounts  made  available  through 
the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  to — 

"(A)  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  courses 
of  training  or  study  related  to  technology-relat- 
ed assistance:  and 

"(B)  establish  and  maintain  scholarships  re- 
lated to  such  courses  of  training  or  study,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
"(4)  Application.— 

"(A)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  paragraph  (I),  an  agency  or 
organization  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(B)  St  R. AT  eg  I ES.— At  a  minimum,  any  such 
application  shall  include  a  detailed  description 
of  the  strategies  that  the  agency  or  organization 
will  use  to  recruit  and  train  persons  to  provide 
technology-related  assistance,  in  order  to — 

"(i)  increase  the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
reflect  the  diverse  populations  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(ii)  increase  the  number  of  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  individuals  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  who  are  available  to  provide 
such  assistance. 
"(5)  Priorities.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  establish  priorities  for  activities  carried 
out  with  assistance  under  this  subsection: 

"(ii)  publish  such  priorities  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  public  com- 
ment: and 

"(Hi)  publish  such  priorities  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  final  form  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  publishes  announcements 
for  assistance  provided  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Explanation  of  determination  of  pri- 
orities.—Concurrent  with  the  publications  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 


publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  priorities  were  deter- 
mined. 
"(b)  Technology  Careers.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 

"(A)  GRA.\TS.—The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  assist  public  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  prepare  students  and  faculty 
working  in  specific  fields  for  careers  relating  to 
the  provision  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services. 

"(B)  Fields.— The  specific  fields  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  may  include- 
"(i)  engineering: 
"(ii)  industrial  technology: 
"(Hi)  computer  science: 
"(iv)  communication  disorders: 
"(V)  special  education  and  related  services: 
"(vi)  rehabilitation:  and 
"(vii)  social  work. 

"(2)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  the  interdisciplinary  preparation  of  personnel 
who  provide  or  who  will  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, who  administer  programs,  or  who  pre- 
pare other  personnel,  in  order  to— 

"(A)  support  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  programs  of  technology-related  assist- 
ance to  individuals  with  disabilities:  and 

"(B)  enhance  the  skills  and  competencies  of 
individuals  involved  in  the  provision  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance,  including  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology 
services,  to  individuals  with  disabilities. 

"(3)  Uses  of  funds.— An  agency  or  organiza- 
tion that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  use  amounts  made  available  through  the 
grant  to— 

"(A)  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  courses 
of  training  or  study  related  to  technology-relat- 
ed assistance:  and 

"(B)  establish  and  maintain  scholarships  re- 
lated to  such  courses  of  training  or  study,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
"(4)  APPLICATION.— 

"(A)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section,  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
"(B)  Strategies.— At  a  minimum,  any  such 
application  shall  include  a  detailed  description 
of  the  strategies  that  the  agency  or  organization 
will  use  to  recruit  and  train  persons  to  provide 
technology-related  assistance,  in  order  to — 

"(i)  increase  the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
reflect  the  diverse  populations  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(ii)  increase  the  number  of  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  individuals  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  who  are  available  to  provide 
such  assistance. 

"(c)  Gra.\-ts  to  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges.—In  exercising  the  authority  granted  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve an  adequate  amount  for  grants  to  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  whose  minority 
student  enrollment  is  at  least  50  percent. 
SEC.  212.  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER. 

"The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  an  organization  whose  primary  function  is 
to  promote  technology  transfer  from,  and  co- 
operation among.  Federal  laboratories  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4(6)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3703(6))),  under  which  funds  shall  be  provided 
to  promote  technology  transfer  that  will  spur 
the  development  of  assistive  technology  devices. 

SBC.  213.  DEVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  REDISTRIBU- 
TION INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND 
RBCYCUNG  CENTERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 


agreements  with,  public  agencies,  prixxite  enti- 
ties, or  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  establishing  recycling 
projects. 

"(b)  Project  Activities.— Such  recycling 
projects  may  include — 

"(1)  a  system  for  accepting,  on  an  uncondi- 
tional gift  basts,  assistive  technology  devices,  in- 
cluding a  process  for  valuing  the  devices  and 
evaluating  their  use  and  potential: 

"(2)  a  system  for  storing  and  caring  for  such 
devices: 

"(3)  an  information  system  (including  com- 
puter databases)  by  which  local  educational 
agencies,  rehabilitation  entities,  local  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  independent  living 
centers,  and  other  entities,  would  be  informed, 
on  a  periodic  and  timely  basis,  about  the  avail- 
ability and  nature  of  the  devices  currently  held: 
and 

"(4)  a  system  that  makes  such  devices  avail- 
able to  consumers  and  the  entities  listed  m 
paragraph  (3).  and  provides  for  tracking  each 
device  throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  device. 

"(c)  Multiple  Providers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  activities 
funded  under  this  section,  an  agency,  entity,  or 
institution  may  utilize  a  single  service  provider 
or  may  establish  a  system  of  service  providers. 

"(2)  AssuRA.\CES.—If  an  agency,  entity,  or  in- 
stitution uses  multiple  providers,  the  agency, 
entity,  or  institution  shall  assure  that— 

"(A)  all  consumers  within  a  State  will  receive 
equal  access  to  services,  regardless  of  the  geo- 
graphic location  or  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
consumers:  and 

"(B)  all  activities  of  the  providers  will  be  co- 
ordinated and  monitored  by  the  agency,  entity, 
or  institution. 

"(d)  Other  Laws— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  provision  of  services  or  devices 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  720  et  seq.)  or  part  B  of  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1411  et  seq.). 

"(e)  Existing  Programs.— Public  agencies, 
private  entities,  or  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  have  established  recycling  programs 
prior  to  receiving  assistance  under  this  section 
may  use  funds  made  available  under  this  section 
to  extend  and  strengthen  such  programs 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements  under 
this  section. 

SBC.  214.  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH  DISABIUTIES. 

"The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  to  enable  the  individuals 
to  establish  or  operate  commercial  or  other  en- 
terprises that  develop  or  market  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  or  assistive  technology  services. 
"SEC.  215.  PRODUCTS  OF  UNIVERSAL  DESIGN. 

"The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  commer- 
cial or  other  enterprises  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  products  of  universal  design.  In  award- 
ing such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  enterprises  that  are  owned  or  operated 
by  individuals  with  disabilities. 

SBC.  2ie.  GOVERNING  STANDARDS  FOR  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

"Persons  and  entities  that  carry  out  activities 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle  shall— 

"(1)  be  held  to  the  same  corisumer-resporisive 
standards  as  the  persons  and  entities  carrying 
out  programs  under  title  I: 

"(2)  make  available  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
advocates,  and  authorized  representatives  infor- 
mation concerning  technology -related  assistance 
in  a  form  that  will  allow  such  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  effectively  use  such  information: 

"(3)  in  preparing  such  information  for  dis- 
semination, consider  the  media-related  needs  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  who  have  sensory 
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and  cognitive  limitations  and  consider  the  use  of 
auditory  materials,  including  audio  cassettes, 
visual  materials,  including  video  cassettes  and 
video  discs,  and  braille  materials:  and 

"(4)  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the 
consumer-responsive  comprehensive  statewide 
program  of  technology -related  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  in  any  State  in  which 
the  activities  are  carried  out. 
"Subtitle  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
'SEC.  221.  AVTHORtZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 

carry  out  this  title  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 

each  of  the  fiscal  years  199.5  through  1998.". 

TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 

MECHANISMS 

SEC.  301.  ALTERi\ATnE  FINAMCING  MECHANISMS 
AUTHORIZED. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"TITLE  III— ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
MECHANISMS 
"SEC.  301.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  AL- 
TERNATIVE      FINANCING       MECHA- 
NISMS. 

"(a)  /.v  CESERAL.—The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  to  States  to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  administration 
of,  or  the  expansion  and  administration  of,  al- 
ternative financing  mechanisms  (referred  to  in- 
dividually in  this  title  as  an  'alternative  financ- 
ing mechanism')  to  allow  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  family  members,  guardians, 
and  authorized  representatives  to  purchase 
assistive  technology  devices  and  assistive  tech- 
nology services. 

"(b)  MECH.ASis.vs.—The  alternative  financing 
mechanisms  may  include — 

"(1)  a  low-interest  loan  fund: 

"(2)  a  revolving  fund: 

"(3)  a  loan  insurance  program: 

"(4)  a  partnership  with  private  entities  for  the 
purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition  of  assistive 
technology  devices  or  the  provision  of  assistive 
technology  services:  and 

"(5)  other  alternative  financing  mechanisms 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  arc 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Co.\STRUCTio.\.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  establish  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms under  title  I. 
"SEC.  302.  APPUCATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES. 

"(a)  ELIGIBILITY.— States  that  receive  or  have 
received  grants  under  section  102  or  103  shall  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  grants  under  section  301. 

"(b)  REQUiREStESTS.—The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  301  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  de- 
termine, except  that— 

"(1)  a  State  may  receive  only  1  grant  under 
section  301  and  may  only  receive  such  a  grant 
for  }  year  under  this  title: 

"(2)  a  State  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  301  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  containing — 

"(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  provide 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  described  in  sec- 
tion 301(a).  as  set  forth  in  section  304,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  alternative  financing 
mechanisms  that  are  covered  by  the  grant: 

"(B)  an  assurance  that  an  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanism  will  continue  on  a  permanent 
basis:  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
alternative  financing  mechanisms  to  be  funded 
under  section  301  will  expand  and  emphasize 
consumer  choice  and  control: 

"(3)  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 301— 

"(A)  shall  enter  into  a  contract,  with  a  com- 
munity-based organization   (or  a  consortia   of 


such  organizations)  that  has  individuals  with 
disabilities  involved  at  all  organizational  levels, 
for  the  administration  of  the  alternative  financ- 
ing mechanisms  that  are  supported  under  sec- 
tion 301:  and 

"(B)  shall  require  that  such  community -based 
organization  enter  into  a  contract,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  opportunities  under  section 
301  and  facilitating  the  administration  of  the  al- 
ternative financing  mechanisms,  with — 

"(i)  commercial  lending  institutions  or  organi- 
zations: or 

"(ii)  State  financing  agencies:  and 

"(4)  a  contract  between  a  State  that  receives 
a  grant  under  section  301  and  a  community- 
based  organization  described  in  paragraph  (3) — 

"(A)  shall  include  a  provision  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  and  the  non-Fed- 
eral shares  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title:  and 

"(B)  shall  include  any  provision  required  by 
the  Secretary  dealing  with  oversight  and  eval- 
uation as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States. 

"SEC.    303.    GRANT   ADMINISTRATION    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

"A  State  that  receives  a  grant  under  .•section 
301.  together  with  any  community-based  organi- 
zation that  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  State 
to  administer  an  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nism that  is  supported  under  section  301.  shall 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  a  timeline  that  the  Secretary  may  establish 
or.  if  the  Secretary  does  not  establish  a  timeline, 
within  the  12-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  State  receives  the  grant,  the  fol- 
lowing policies  or  procedures  for  administration 
of  the  mechanism: 

"(1)  A  procedure  to  review  and  process  in  a 
timely  fashion  requests  for  financial  assistance 
for  both  immediate  and  potential  technology 
needs,  including  consideration  of  methods  to  re- 
duce paperwork  and  duplication  of  effort,  par- 
ticularly relating  to  need,  eligibility,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  device  or  service  to  be 
provided. 

"(2)  A  policy  and  procedure  to  assure  that  ac- 
cess to  the  alternative  financing  mechanism 
shall  be  given  to  consumers  regardless  of  type  of 
disability,  age,  location  of  residence  in  the 
State,  or  type  of  assistive  technology  device  or 
assistive  technology  service  requested  and  shall 
be  made  available  to  applicants  of  all  income 
levels. 

"(3)    A   procedure    to   assure   consumer-con- 
trolled oversight. 
"SEC.  304.  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  described  in  section  301(a)  shall  be  not 
more  than  50  percent. 

"(b)  Require.ve.\ts.—A  State  that  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  section  301  shall  include 
in  the  application  submitted  under  section  302 
assurances  that  the  State  will  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements  regarding  funds  supporting  an 
alternative  funding  mechanism  assisted  under 
section  301: 

"(1)  The  State  shall  make  available  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  described  in  section  301(a),  in  cash, 
from  State,  local,  or  private  sources. 

"(2)  Funds  that  support  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanism  assisted  under  section  301 — 

"(A)  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant other  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
funds  expended  to  provide  public  funding  op- 
tions: and 

"(B)  may  only  be  distributed  through  the  en- 
tity carrying  out  the  alternative  financing 
mechanism  as  a  payer  of  last  resort  for  assist- 
ance that  is  not  available  in  a  reasonable  or 
timely  fashion  from  any  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  source. 

"(3)  All  funds  that  support  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanism  assisted  under  section  301, 


including  funds  repaid  during  the  life  of  the 
mechanism,  shall  be  placed  in  a  permanent  sep- 
arate account  and  identified  and  accounted  for 
separately  from  any  other  fund.  Funds  within 
this  account  may  be  invested  in  low-risk  securi- 
ties in  which  a  regulated  insurance  company 
may  invest  under  the  law  of  the  State  for  which 
the  grant  is  provided  and  shall  be  administered 
with  the  same  judgment  and  care  that  a  person 
of  prudence,  discretion,  and  intelligence  would 
exercise  in  the  management  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  such  person. 

"(4)  Funds  comprised  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest from  an  account  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  available  to  support  an  alternative 
financing  mechanism  assisted  under  section  301. 
Any  interest  or  investment  income  that  accrues 
on  such  funds  after  such  funds  have  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  entity  admin- 
istering the  mechanism,  but  before  such  funds 
are  distributed  for  purposes  of  supporting  the 
mechanism,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  entity 
administering  the  mechanism  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  purpose. 
"SEC.  305.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS. 

"(a)  A.MOUST.— 

"(1)  I.\  general.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  a  grant  under  section  301  shall  be  for 
an  amount  that  is  not  more  than  $500,000. 

"(2)  I.\CREASES. — Such  a  grant  may  be  in- 
creased by  any  additional  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Excess  Funds.— If  funds  appropriated 
under  section  308  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  to  fund  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  acceptable  applications  submitted 
under  section  302  for  such  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  excess  amount  available,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  States  receiving  grants 
under  section  301  for  such  year.  A  State  that  de- 
sires to  receive  additional  funds  under  this  sub- 
section shall  amend  and  resubmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  application  submitted  under  section 
302.  Such  amended  application  shall  contain  an 
assurance  that  the  State  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
alternative  financing  mechanisms  covered  by 
the  grant  that  is  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
any  additional  funds  paid  to  the  State  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  t.\suFFiciENT  Funds.— If  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  308  for  a  fiscal  year  are 
not  sufficient  to  fund  each  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  acceptable  applications  for  such 
year,  a  State  whose  application  was  approved 
as  acceptable  for  such  year  but  that  did  not  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  section  301.  may  update 
such  application  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Priority  shall  be  given  in  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  such  updated  applications,  if  acceptable. 
"SEC.  30€.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide information  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  under  this  title,  and  the  information  and 
technical  assistance  shall  include— 

"(I)  assisting  States  in  the  preparation  of  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  section  301: 

"(2)  assisting  States  that  receive  such  grants 
in  developing  and  implementing  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms:  and 

"(3)  providing  any  other  information  and 
technical  assistance  to  assist  States  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Grants,  co.\tracts,  .and  agreements.— 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  information  and 
technical  assistance  described  in  subsection  (a) 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, including  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, with  documented  experience,  expertise, 
and  capacity  to  assist  States  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  alternative  financing 
mechanisms  described  in  section  301. 
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"SEC.  307.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  stating  whether  each  State  pro- 
gram to  provide  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms that  was  supported  under  section  301  dur- 
ing the  year  is  making  significant  progress  in 
achiei'ing  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Contents.— The  report  shall  include  in- 
formation on— 

"(1)  the  number  of  applications  for  grants 
under  section  301  that  were  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

"(2)  the  number  of  grants  made  and  the 
amounts  of  such  grants: 

"(3)  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
by  each  State  for  a  State  program  to  provide  al- 
ternative financing  mechanisms  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  provided  for  such  program: 

"(4)  the  type  of  program  to  provide  alternative 
financing  mechanisms  that  was  adopted  in  each 
State  and  the  community-based  organization  (or 
consortia  of  such  organizations)  with  which 
each  State  has  entered  into  a  contract:  and 

"(5)  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  con- 
sumers (who  shall  be  classified  by  age.  type  of 
disability,  type  of  assistive  technology  device  or 
assistive  technology  service  received,  geographic 
distribution  within  the  State,  gender,  and 
whether  the  consumers  are  part  of  an  underrep- 
resented  population  or  a  rural  population). 
"SEC.  308.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1998. 

"(b)  Availability  in  Succeedi.\g  Fiscal 
Year. — Amounts  appropriated  under  sub.^ection 
(a)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  amounts  were  appropriated. 

"(c)  Reservation.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  to  States 
under  section  306.". 

TITLE  IV-^AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

SEC.  401.  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABIUTIBS  EDU- 
CATION ACT. 

Section  631(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1431(a)(1))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ",  and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  inserting  a  comma: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(F)  training  in  the  use,  applications,  and 
benefits  of  assistive  technology  devices  and 
assistive  technology  services  (as  defined  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  3  of  the  Tech- 
nology-Related Assistance  for  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C.  2202  (2)  and 
(3))).". 

SEC.  402.  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973. 

(a)  National  institute  on  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research.— Section  202(b)(8)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
761a(b)(8))  is  amended  by  striking  "characteris- 
tics of  individuals  with  disabilities"  and  insert- 
ing "characteristics  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, including  information  on  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  live  in  rural  or  inner-city  set- 
tings, with  particular  attention  given  to  under- 
served  populations,". 

(b)  Training.— Section  302(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
77Ia(b)(l)(B)).  as  added  by  section  302(b)  of 
Public  Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4412),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(I)  by  striking  ":  and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  a  semicolon: 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Hi)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(IV)  projects  to  train  personnel  in  the  use, 
applications,  and  benefits  of  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  assistive  technology  services 
(as  defined  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
3  of  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Indi- 
viduals With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988  (29  U.S.C. 
2202  (2)  and  (3))).". 

SEC.      403.      ADMINISTRATIVE      REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER  THE  HEAD  START  ACT. 

Section  644(f)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9839(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  or  to  request  approval  of 
the  purchase  (after  December  31.  1986)  of  facili- 
ties." after  "to  purchase  facilities":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  suspend  any  proceedings  pend- 
ing against  any  Head  Start  agency  to  claim 
costs  incurred  m  purchasing  such  facilities  until 
the  agency  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  approval  of  the  purchase  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  whether  the  purchase  will 
be  approved.  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required 
to  repay  claims  previously  satisfied  by  Head 
Start  agencies  for  costs  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  such  facilities.":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  m  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "or  that 
was  previously  purchased"  before  the  semicolon: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  CO— 

(i)  by  inserting  ".  or  the  previous  purchase 
has  resulted."  after  "purchase  will  result"  in 
clause  (i):  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii) — 

(I)  by  inserting  ".  or  would  have  prevented," 
after  "will  prevent":  and 

(ID  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end: 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraph (E):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  request  regarding  a  pre- 
viously purchased  facility,  information  dem- 
onstrating that  the  facility  will  be  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  Head  Start  center,  or  a  direct  sup- 
port facility  for  a  Head  Start  program:  and". 
SEC.  404.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORAONG  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  ASSISTIVE  Technology  Device.— Section 
7(23)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
706(23)),  as  added  by  section  102(n)  of  Public 
Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4350).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "3(1)"  and  inserting  "3(2)": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "2202(1)"  and  inserting 
"2202(2)". 

(b)  ASSISTIVE  Technology  Service.— Section 
7(24)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C. 
706(24)).  as  added  by  section  102(n)  of  Public 
Law  102-569  (106  Stat.  4350),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "3(2)"  and  inserting  "3(3)": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "2202(2)"  and  inserting 
"2202(3)". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  SOI.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Act,  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Compliance.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  the  Technology-Related  Assistance 
for  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act  of  1938 
shall  comply  with  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act— 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  consistent  with  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  Tech- 
nology-Related Assistance  for  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988:  but 

(2)  not  later  than — 


(A)  the  next  date  on  which  the  State  receives 
an  award  through  a  grant  under  section  102  or 
103  of  such  Act:  or 

(B)  October  1.  1994. 
whichever  is  sooner. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
2339.  the  Technology-Related  Assist- 
ance for  Individuals  With  Disabilities 
Act  Amendments  of  1994.  as  modified 
by  S.  1283.  and  as  further  modified 
through  negotiations  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  bill". 

I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  S.  1283, 
the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  2339.  along 
with  Senator  Durenberger  and  others. 
I  want  to  especially  thank  Senator 
Durenberger  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship during  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess. He  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  bill  and  deserves  credit  for  his 
commitment  to  enhancing  opportuni- 
ties for  people  with  disabilities. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  for  their  leadership  and 
guidance  in  crafting  this  legislation. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body,  particu- 
larly Representatives  Owens. 
Ballenger,  Ford,  and  Goodling  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work  in 
crafting  the  bill  and  in  reaching  the 
final  agreement  contained  in  the 
amended  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
staff  members  who  contributed  to  this 
legislation,  including  Bob  Silverstein, 
Linda  Hinton,  and  Andy  Imparato  of 
my  staff;  Susan  Heegaard  of  Senator 
Durenberger's  staff;  and  Wendy 
Cramer  of  Senator  Kassebaum's  staff. 

In  reaching  this  final  bill,  we  re- 
ceived constructive  advice  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  many  organiza- 
tions, groups,  and  individuals.  In  par- 
ticular. I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Judy  Heumann.  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services  and  her  dedicated 
staff,  and  the  Consortium  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  pass  companion 
bills,  the  Senate  version  was  not  en- 
acted in  its  entirety.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  final  bill  contains  all 
of  the  Senate  provisions  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  out  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disability  Policy  for  re- 
authorizing the  Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  Individuals  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1988. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
some  of  the  important  provisions  in 
the  final  bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  correspondence  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  sunset  provision. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  HARKIN.  In  1988,  Congress  passed 
the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  100-407,  a  law  authorizing  a 
competitive  grant  program  to  the 
States  to  enable  States  to  designate 
lead  agencies  to  coordinate  activities 
designed  to  facilitate  access  to,  provi- 
sion of,  and  funding  for,  assistive  tech- 
nology devices  and  services  for  individ- 
uals with  disabilities. 

For  all  people,  technology  can  pro- 
vide important  tools  for  making  the 
performance  of  tasks  quicker  and  easi- 
er. However,  for  some  individuals  with 
disabilities,  technology  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  have  greater  control 
over  their  lives  and  participate  fully  in 
activities  in  their  home,  school,  and 
work  environments,  and  in  their  com- 
munities. 

An  assistive  technology  device  is  de- 
fined in  the  law  to  be  "any  item,  piece 
of  equipment,  or  product  system, 
whether  acquired  commercially  off  the 
shelf,  modified,  or  customized,  that  is 
used  to  increase,  maintain,  or  improve 
functional  capabilities  of  individuals 
with  disabilities." 

H.R.  2339,  The  Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  Amendments  of  1994,  as  modi- 
fied by  S.  1283  and  as  further  modified 
through  negotiations  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  bill",  reauthorizes 
this  competitive  program  for  5  years 
and  requires  States  to  emphasize  ac- 
tivities that  are  likely  to  produce  per- 
manent systems  change  so  that  the 
progress  made  with  grant  funds  will 
continue  after  those  funds  sunset. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  TO  TITLE  I— REAUTHORIZATION 
PERIOD  AND  SUNSET 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  Technology- 
Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Act  for  another  5  years.  Al- 
though this  bill  reauthorizes  the  pro- 
gram for  5  years,  it  also  clarifies  that 
no  State  may  receive  funding  under 
title  I  for  more  than  10  years  in  total. 
To  underscore  this  point,  correspond- 
ence has  been  included  in  the  Record 
between  the  chair  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittees  with  juris- 
diction in  the  House  and  Senate  which 
clarifies  that  no  State  shall  receive 
funding  under  title  I  of  this  act  for 
more  than  10  years. 

Under  title  I,  each  State  is  eligible  to 
compete  for  one  3-year  development 
grant;  one  2-year  extension  grant. — first 
extension  grant;  and  one  5-year  exten- 
sion grant — second  extension  grant. 
During  a  State's  second  extension 
grant.  Federal  funds  will  be  reduced  to 
75  percent  of  the  grant  amount  in  the 
fourth  year  and  50  percent  in  the  fifth 
year,  after  which  time  Federal  funding 
ceases.  During  its  maximum  period  of 
10  years  of  Federal  funding,  each  State 
is  expected  to  enable  the  program  to 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis  when 
Federal  funding  is  terminated. 


PRIORITY  AREA  ACTIVITIES 

States  receiving  title  I  grants  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  consumer  re- 
sponsive comprehensive  program  of 
technology-related  assistance  will  be 
expected  to  perform  six  specified  prior- 
ity systems  change  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities, unless  they  make  a  showing 
that  they  are  making  significant 
progress  in  these  areas  and  that  other 
activities  would  be  more  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
act  sets  forth  a  range  of  permitted  ac- 
tivities in  addition  to  the  priority  ac- 
tivities. 

PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  SERVICE.S 

Protection  and  advocacy  services 
shall  be  provided  by  each  State  in  one 
of  two  ways.  A  State  either  may  pro- 
vide funds  directly  to  a  specific  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  system  in  that 
State,  or  a  State  may  request  that  the 
Secretary  of  Education  annually  re- 
serve, from  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  State  under  title  I,  an  amount  of 
funds  to  provide  to  the  protection  and 
advocacy  system  in  that  State.  There 
is  also  a  grandfather  provision  that  en- 
ables States  who  otherwise  were  pro- 
viding protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices as  of  June  30,  1993,  to  continue  to 
do  so.  In  any  case,  the  protection  and 
advocacy  entity  is  required  to  coordi- 
nate activities  with  the  technology 
program  activities  in  the  State. 

The  minimum  amount  that  a  State, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  behalf 
of  a  State,  must  spend  on  protection 
and  advocacy  services  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
based  on  the  size  of  the  State's  title  I 
grant,  the  needs  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  within  the  State,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  and  the  geographic 
size  of  the  State.  Such  minimum 
amount  shall  be  not  less  than  $40,000 
and  not  more  than  $100,000.  This 
amount  will  be  reduced  to  75  percent 
and  50  percent  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  of  a  State's  second  exten- 
sion grant,  with  no  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices under  title  I  after  the  fifth  year  of 
the  second  extension  grant. 

The  protection  and  advocacy  service 
provider  in  each  State  also  is  subject 
to  redesignation  if  significant  progress 
is  not  made  in  providing  such  services 
to  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the 
State. 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLANS 

The  bill  includes  an  explicit  process 
for  a  State  to  follow  if  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  a  corrective  action  plan,  which 
would  occur  if  the  State  does  not  make 
significant  progress  in  developing  a 
consumer  responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  program  of  technology- 
releated  assistance.  The  process  in- 
volves the  development  of  a  plan,  the 
appointment  of  a  monitoring  panel  to 
ensure  that  the  plan  is  followed,  and  a 
recommendation  from  the  monitoring 
panel  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  re- 
garding whether  the  State  lead  agency 
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should  be  redesignated.  The  Governor 
retains  the  responsibility  for  making 
any  such  redesignation,  if  the  Sec- 
retary concurs  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  monitoring  panel. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  Education  must 
provide  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  participating  States,  as 
well  as  to  individuals  with  disabilities 
directly.  This  provision  requires  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  information  and 
technical  assistance  needs  not  just  of 
the  State  grantees,  but  also  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  and  others  within 
the  States. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  sum  of  $50  million  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  title  I  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  such  sums  thereafter  through  fis- 
cal year  1998.  Two  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated, or  $1.5  million,  whichever  is 
greater,  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  information  and  technical 
assistance. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  TO  TTTLE  H 

The  Secretary  of  Education  must  de- 
velop a  national  classification  system 
for  assistive  technology  devices  and 
services.  This  will  be  used  to  determine 
whether  devices  are  eligible  for  tax  de- 
ductions or  credits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Title  II  projects  include  grants  for 
training,  technology  transfer,  recy- 
cling demonstration  projects,  business 
opportunities  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, and  developing  projects  of 
universal  design. 

The  sum  of  $10  million  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  title  II  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  such  sums  thereafter  through  fis- 
cal year  1998.  And  $200,000  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1995  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  na- 
tional classification  system  for 
assistive  technology  devices  and  serv- 
ices. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  TO  TITLE  III 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
award  one-time  matching  grants  of  not 
more  than  $500,000  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  alternative  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  through  which 
consumers  can  obtain  funds  to  pur- 
chase assistive  technology  devices  and 
services. 

The  sum  of  $8  million  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  title  III  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  such  sums  thereafter  through  fis- 
cal year  1998.  $225,000  of  such  funds 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding States  with  information  and 
technical  assistance  under  this  title. 
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Exhibit  i 
House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1994. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Disability  Policy. 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.mr.man:  We  are  writing  to 
clarify  Congressional  intent  in  H.R.  2339  with 
regard  to  the  sunset  provision  as  it  relates  to 
a  five  year  reauthorization  for  the  Tech- 
nology Related  Assistance  Act  for  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities. 

It  is  our  intent  that  States  receiving 
grants  under  Title  1  of  the  Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance  Act  for  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  will  receive  grants  under  this 
title  for  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  years.  In- 
cluded in  that  10  years  are:  one  three-year 
development  grant,  one  2-year  extension  of 
that  development  grant  if  the  State  dem- 
onstrates to  the  Secretary  of  Education  that 
they  have  made  significant  progress  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  consumer-respon- 
sive, comprehensive,  statewide  program  of 
technology-related  assistance,  and  one  5  year 
second  extension  grant  based  on  the  above 
requirement.  In  year  four  and  five,  a  phase- 
out  of  the  second  extension  grant  will  occur 
with  a  State  receiving  75%  of  their  grant 
award  in  year  four  and  50%  of  their  grant 
award  in  year  five.  After  the  fifth  and  final 
year  of  the  second  extension  grant,  no  State 
will  receive  any  Federal  funds  under  Title  I 
of  this  Act. 

While  we  understand  your  concerns  that 
the  length  of  the  authorization  for  this  Act 
should  be  five  years  for  purposes  of  over- 
sight, it  is  our  intent  that  no  State  should 
receive  Federal  assistance  under  Title  I  of 
this  Act.  the  State  grant  program,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  As  you  may  recall,  in  1988 
when  this  program  was  created,  the  original 
Congressional  intent  was  to  provide  Federal 
seed  money  to  States  to  help  them  develop 
and  implement  consumer-responsive,  com- 
prehensive statewide  programs  of  tech- 
nology-related assistance.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  intended  for  this  program 
to  become  a  permanent  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
strongly  support  this  sunset  provision. 

We  hope  that  this  is  your  understanding  of 
the  sunset  and  five-year  reauthorization  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2339  so  that  we  can  ensure 
this  policy  is  clearly  explained  during  the 
House  and  Senate  floor  debate  when  this  bill 
is  considered.  We  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  this  issue  and  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing your  views. 
Sincerely, 

Major  Owens. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Cass  Ballenger 
Member  of  Congress. 

Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 
Washington.  DC.  February  7, 1994 
Hon.  Major  Owens. 
Hon.  Cass  Ballenger. 

Subcommittee   on   Select   Education   and   Civil 
Rights.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Ballenger:  We 
are  in  receipt  of  your  February  4,  1994  letters 
seeking  a  clarification  of  congressional  In- 
tent in  H.R.  2339  with  regard  to  the  sunset 
provision  as  it  relates  to  a  five  year  reau- 
thorization for  the  Technology-Related  As- 
sistance   for    Individuals    with    Disabilities 
Act. 


We  fully  concur  with  your  understanding 
of  the  policy  in  the  bill  regarding  the  above 
referenced  provisions. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Harkin. 
Chair.      Subcommittee 
on  Disability  Policy. 
David  Durenberger, 
Ranking.     Subcommit- 
tee     on      Disability 
Policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  there  is  now  to 
be  a  period  for  morning  business.  We 
are  awaiting  clearance  on  one  final 
matter  regarding  the  Federal  employ- 
ees management  legislation.  Therefore, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  understand  the  Republican  leader 
has  a  statement.  And  then  when  we  get 
clearance  on  that  matter,  which  I  hope 
to  be  shortly,  we  will  proceed  to  that. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes  each. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


ACQUITTAL  OF  SENATOR  KAY 
BAILEY  HUTCHISON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  report  some  great  news  for 
the  Senate  which  should  be  welcomed 
universally  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Our  colleague  from  Texas,  Kay  Bailey 
HUTCHISON,  was  acquitted  today  of 
charges  brought  against  her  in  a  court 
in  Fort  Worth.  This  is  great  news  for 
Kay  and  her  husband  Ray,  great  news 
for  the  people  of  Texas,  and  great  news 
for  the  Senate. 

My  view  has  always  been  that  the 
charges  brought  against  Senator 
Hutchison  were  a  politically  motivated 
attempt  at  character  assassination. 
The  real  crime  here  was  letting  fair- 
ness take  a  back  seat  to  politics.  Polit- 
ical show  trials  have  no  place  in  Texas, 
and  no  place  in  America.  Today's  ac- 
quittal confirms  what  we  have  been 
saying  all  along. 

And  hopefully  this  verdict  today  will 
set  a  valuable  example — it  is  time  to 
stop  politically  motivated  legal  harass- 


ment of  public  officials,  whether  they 
are  Democrat  or  Republican.  If  a  legiti- 
mate case  can  be  made,  that  is  one 
thing.  But,  as  today's  verdict  indicates, 
these  things  can  get  out  of  hand.  When 
the  facts  are  not  there  to  support  a  le- 
gitimate prosecution — no  matter 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican— it  is  nothing  more  than  a  po- 
litically motivated  witch  hunt.  That  is 
a  shame,  and  it  has  to  stop. 

I  hope  that  is  one  thing  that  comes 
out  of  this  effort  by  this  district  attor- 
ney, who  unsuccessfully  a  couple  of 
times  started  a  trial  and  today  finally 
gave  up. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  Senator  Hutchison  about  an  hour 
ago.  Obviously,  she  is  elated,  and 
should  be,  and  feels  she  has  been  exon- 
erated, as  she  has,  and  vindicated,  as 
she  has.  And  I  know  she  looks  forward 
to  returning  to  the  Senate  when  we 
come  back  from  the  recess. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  we  look  forward  to 
welcoming  back  this  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented public  servant. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Our  faith  in  our  colleague  from 
Texas  never  wavered  a  moment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
sentiment  was  shared  by  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  This  woman  in 
many  respects  has  a  badge  of  courage 
and  firmness  that  I  wish  more  of  us 
had. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to  be 
recognized  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  up 
to  10  minutes. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday  evening,  I  was  privileged  to 
be  included  in  the  congressional  leader- 
ship group  that  went  to  the  White 
House  to  consult  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet  and  other  senior  advisers  on  a 
range  of  foreign  policy  issues,  but  pri- 
marily those  relating  to  Bosnia. 

At  that  meeting,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cerns about  an  expanded  use  of  air- 
power  in  Bosnia.  I  have  done  that 
many  times  on  this  floor,  most  often  in 
conjunction  with  our  noted  and  experi- 
enced colleague.  Senator  McCain. 

I  also  expressed  my  belief  that  it  is 
essential,  and  I  repeat— it  is  essential— 
that  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity begin  a  full  and  thorough  debate 
regarding  the  next  evolution  of  the 
Bosnia  policy.  We  should  do  that  before 
committing  our  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
tragic  and  never-ending  conflict. 

Bosnia,  in  my  judgment,  poses  one  of 
the  most  complex  political-diplomatic- 
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military  equations  that  we  have  had  to 
face  in  recent  time. 

We  have  great  compassion  for  the 
suffering  of  the  Bosnian  people,  suffer- 
ing which  has  been  vividly  portrayed  to 
us  through  vivid  television  coverage. 
We  are  moved;  we  are  concerned;  we 
are  compassionate.  But  we  must  not 
let  our  foreign  policy  be  dictated  by 
our  emotions.  We  must  carefully,  pa- 
tiently, and  thoroughly  assess  what  the 
strategic  interests  of  this  country  are 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  are  willing  to  commit 
our  Armed  Forces  and  our  tax  dollars 
to  resolve  that  conflict. 

We  must  try  to  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  the  conflict.  There  is  so  lit- 
tle clarity.  There  are  so  few  options. 
Yet,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  new  pol- 
icy, a  policy  by  which  we  are  going  to 
become  more  heavily  committed  mili- 
tarily in  that  conflict.  For  some  period 
of  time,  our  naval  forces,  our  air 
forces,  and  some  small  elements  of 
other  types  of  our  military  forces  have 
been  engaged  in  various  noncombat 
missions  in  Bosnia.  But  now  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  involving  ourselves  in  out- 
right combat  situations  with  the  use  of 
air  power. 

The  Congress  is  now  confronted  with 
a  situation  with  certain  parallels  to 
our  experience  in  Somalia.  From  the 
time  the  Somalia  operation  was  trans- 
ferred to  United  Nations  control  in 
May  1993,  the  objectives  of  United 
States  policy  and  the  mission  of  United 
States  military  forces  went  through  a 
series  of  evolutions. 

Few  in  Congress  expressed  our  views 
as  we  went  from  one  evolution  to  the 
next.  I  have  gone  back  and  read  the 
Record  on  this  issue.  One  or  two  Mem- 
bers addressed  this  body,  but  we  as  a 
body  really  did  not  give  that  serious 
situation  the  attention  it  deserved,  nor 
did  we  go  on  record  with  a  vote  and  ex- 
press ourselves  with  clarity,  prior  to 
the  tragic  events  of  October  3-4  in  So- 
malia. 

The  Congress  followed  the  proper 
course  prior  to  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. I  brought  with  me  today  the  reso- 
lution that  was  adopted  by  this  body. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  where  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  of  but  five  votes, 
we  expressed  with  clarity  our  intention 
to  back  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  give  him  the  discretion 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  utilize  force 
when  and  if  he  believed  it  was  nec- 
essary in  the  Persian  Gulf  operation. 
Together  with  our  allies,  that  oper- 
ation was  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

I  return,  however,  to  Somalia.  Again, 
we  had  a  series  of  policy  evolutions, 
with  very  little  attention  given  by  the 
Congress  to  the  charges.  And  then,  on 
October  3  and  4,  we  witnessed  the  trag- 
ic events  in  Somalia  that  led  to  18 
deaths  and  over  70  casualties  just  of 
United  States  troops.  Other  nations 
sustained  lesser  casualties.   And   sud- 


denly, the  people  of  the  United  States 
understandably  asked:  Why  are  we 
there?  What  is  it  we  are  trying  to 
achieve? 

We  remember  so  vividly  the  early 
pictures  of  December  1992  when  we 
landed  and  were  warmly  greeted  by  the 
people  of  Somalia.  We  provided  food. 
We  greatly  lessened  the  starvation  and 
the  suffering.  We  were  there  as  peace- 
keepers, a  relatively  new  term  in  our 
lexicon,  not  as  peacemakers,  which 
often  involves  combat.  And  indeed  the 
evolution  of  this  conflict  was  such  that 
we  were  soon  involved  in  conflict,  and 
we  sustained  heavy,  tragic  losses. 

The  American  people  reacted  with 
anger  and  indignation  for  the  losses. 
Had  our  President,  had  our  Congress 
prepared  the  American  people  for  this 
contingency,  for  these  losses?  In  my 
judgment,  no.  We  failed  in  our  respec- 
tive responsibilities. 

Within  days,  the  Senate  was  involved 
in  a  heated  debate,  threatening  to 
overturn  this  Nation's  policy  in  Soma- 
lia, challenging  the  President  in  his  de- 
cision regarding  when  to  bring  our 
troops  home. 

There  were  a  number  here  who  be- 
lieved that  our  troops  should  be 
brought  home  from  Somalia  imme- 
diately, no  later  than  Christmas.  It 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  a 
compromise  was  forged  which  accorded 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  right  to  decide  when  to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces.  In  the  end,  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  date  of  March  31  was 
adopted. 

Senator  Levin  and  I  went  to  Somalia 
in  December  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
which  we  serve.  During  the  course  of 
our  inspection  trip,  we  visited  with  the 
unit  commanders  of  some  dozen  other 
nations  that  had  troops  in  Somalia. 
They  were  perplexed  as  to  why  the 
United  States  was  leaving  Somalia  so 
precipitously  when  the  situation  in 
that  country  was  far  from  resolved.  We 
cannot  have  a  parallel  situation  in 
Bosnia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause I  fear  that  once  again  the  con- 
gressional role  in  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  hostile  situations  is  not 
being  fulfilled.  We  are  about  to  leave 
now  for  a  week-long  recess.  During  this 
period  of  time,  our  troops  could  well 
become  involved  in  combat,  and  this 
concerns  me  greatly. 

As  I  said,  I  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week.  As  we  are  about  to  conclude 
here  this  afternoon,  I  bring  it  again  to 
the  attention  of  the  leadership,  with 
the  hope  that  possibly  today,  they 
could  indicate  to  the  Chamber,  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  American  people  that 
upon  our  return,  the  leadership  will  try 
to  present  to  the  Senate  some  legisla- 
tion that  will  allow  us  to  express  our 
views  and  make  a  decision  regarding 
the  use  of  air  power  in  Bosnia. 


It  is  very  difficult  today,  far  more 
difficult  than  when  I  grew  up  in  the 
World  War  II  period — and  I  served  brief- 
ly in  the  Navy— and  far  more  difficult 
indeed  than  in  Korea,  where  I  was  priv- 
ileged once  again  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  this  country,  to  assess  the  staying 
power  of  the  country  in  terms  of  its 
willingness  to  back  a  commitment  of 
our  Armed  Forces  abroad.  One  thing  is 
clear — the  American  people  will  not 
support  the  deployment  of  United 
States  troops  to  Bosnia  unless  the  ob- 
jectives of  United  States  policy  and  the 
mission  of  United  States  Forces  is 
clearly  articulated. 

None  of  us  can  predict  now  what  will 
evolve  in  Bosnia  in  the  days  and  the 
weeks  to  come.  But  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  as  a  body,  the 
House  as  a  body,  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  address  this  issue  early  upon  its 
return  so  that  there  is  clarity  and  we 
speak  with  one  voice:  Our  President, 
our  Congress,  and  hopefully  our  people. 

At  our  briefing  on  Wednesday,  the 
President  very  clearly  indicated  what 
he  believed  were  the  strategic  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  Bosnia.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  world  which  could  provide 
the  spark  for  an  expanded  war  in  Eu- 
rope, which  would  pose  a  very  serious 
challenge  to  our  principal  allies  and 
longstanding  friends,  the  other  nations 
in  Europe. 

We  should  concentrate  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  very  serious  and  lengthy  debate 
as  to  exactly  why  we  are  undertaking 
this  additional  mission,  what  is  the 
likelihood  of  success  or  failure,  the 
risk  of  casualties. 

I  have  reviewed  the  various  and  lim- 
ited congressional  actions  we  have 
taken  to  date  regarding  Bosnia.  I  do 
not  find  clear  authorization  by  the 
Congress  or  the  clear  concurrence  by 
the  Congress  with  the  proposed  action 
that  our  President  is  now  considering— 
that  is,  the  use  of  our  air  power  to  re- 
taliate against  the  weapons  of  war  that 
are  being  used  to  inflict  this  senseless 
and  tragic  suffering  in  Sarajevo. 

Yet,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  yes- 
terday, with  U.S.  concurrence,  adopted 
a  communique  which  "authorized  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe  to  launch  airstrikes, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations, 
against  artillery  or  mortar  positions  in 
or  around  Sarajevo  *  *  *  which  are  de- 
termined by  UNPROFOR  to  be  respon- 
sible for  attacks  against  civilian  tar- 
gets in  that  city." 

According  to  the  communique,  these 
airstrikes  will  begin  10  days  from  now 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met.  As  I 
said,  I  have  great  reservations  about 
this  new  policy.  I  want  to  support  our 
President.  He  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  But  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  Even 
though  I  have  expended  a  good  deal  of 
my  time  and  made  three  visits  to  the 
region  of  Bosnia,  including  one  into  Sa- 
rajevo itself,  there  is  still  much  I  have 


to   study   and    understand   about   this 
conflict. 

I  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  wis- 
dom and  the  understanding  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  cast  a  vote — I  say 
that  very  clearly— cast  a  vote  on  an  ex- 
plicit resolution,  just  like  we  did  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  a  resolution 
which  I  was  privileged  to  draw  up. 

Selective  bombing  of  military  and 
mortar  sites  in  Sarajevo  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  military  mission. 
There  are  several  Members  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Senate  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  these  missions — Senator 
McCain  is  foremost  in  mind.  He  has 
spoken  of  his  experiences  and  shared 
with  us  the  knowledge  of  many  others 
with  whom  he  has  consulted  over  the 
past  year  about  these  missions.  The  ar- 
tillery and  mortars  are  highly  mobile. 
The  terrain  lends  itself  to  natural  cam- 
ouflage and  the  hostile  forces  are  expe- 
rienced at  locating  these  weapons  near 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  popu- 
lation centers.  The  risk  of  collateral 
damage  to  innocent  civilians  is  very 
high. 

The  terrain  in  Bosnia,  which  I  have 
seen  by  air,  is  not  unlike  the  terrain 
that  our  troops  faced  in  Korea.  I  was 
then  a  ground  officer  with  an  aviation 
unit  that  flew  missions  daily.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  briefings  of  the  airmen, 
and  at  limited  times  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  myself  the  difficulty 
of  performing  these  missions  in  highly 
mountainous  terrain,  in  frightful 
weather,  not  unlike  what  is  experi- 
enced in  Bosnia  today. 

It  is  a  tough,  difficult,  dangerous 
mission.  We  have  to  assume  that  air- 
men will  go  down,  perhaps  to  hostile 
fire,  even  though  General  Shalikashvili 
assessed  the  risk  of  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons and  handheld  weapons  as  very  low 
in  that  region.  There  is  also  the  risk  of 
mechanical  failure  with  aircraft.  Re- 
mote as  it  may  be,  that  risk  is  always 
there.  We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  if 
an  airplane  is  downed,  an  airman  taken 
as  a  hostage. 

I  used  the  term  in  these  remarks 
today  "hostile  forces"  in  Bosnia. 
Throughout  this  conflict,  it  has  been 
difficult  for  outsiders  to  know  who  is 
shooting  at  whom,  much  less  why  such 
appalling  carnage  is  being  inflicted.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  yet  been  determined 
which  side  is  responsible  for  the  recent 
bombing  of  the  marketplace  in  Sara- 
jevo. Clearly,  there  is  a  strong,  if  not 
the  strongest  case,  of  wrongdoing  asso- 
ciated with  the  Serbian  side.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  no  party  to  this  conflict 
is  without  guilt.  We  are  witnessing 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  civil- 
ians by  all  sides.  There  is  simply  no 
clarity,  no  complete  understanding, 
and  that  leaves  me  great  concern  as  to 
how  this  conflict  can  be  resolved. 

In  addition,  I  am  not  sure  what  we 
will  accomplish  even  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  destroying  some  of  the  artillery 
and  mortar  sites  around  Sarajevo.  We 


may  temporarily  reduce  the  shelling  of 
Sarajevo.  But  what  happens  if  that 
same  weaponry  is  carried  to  another 
region  in  Bosnia,  and  the  pictures 
begin  to  come  out  of  other  market- 
places being  bombed,  or  the  pictures 
come  out  of  the  UNPROFOR  forces— 
not  peacemakers,  but  peacekeepers — 
being  subjected  to  hostile  fire.  What 
will  we  do  next?  These  are  the  types  of 
questions  we  have  to  answer  prior  to 
the  commitment  of  United  States 
troops  to  a  combat  mission  in  Bosnia. 

With  the  start  of  airstrikes,  the  U.N. 
troops  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia  could 
become  the  targets  of  hostile  retalia- 
tion. The  humanitarian  aid  missions 
will  cease,  in  all  probability,  and  the 
NATO  planes  involved  in  the  airstrikes 
will  be  subjected  to  hostile  fire.  These 
are  the  sorts  of  things  we  should  very 
carefully  consider  in  this  Chamber.  We 
should  consult  with  our  constituencies, 
in  my  judgment,  before  we  take  this 
next  step. 

I  come  back  again  to  my  principal 
concern;  that  is  the  airstrike  option. 
Will  it  bring  us  any  closer  to  the  goal 
of  ending  the  fighting  in  Bosnia  and 
achieving  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  conflict?  We  may  be  successful  in 
bringing  a  measure  of  relief  to  Sara- 
jevo, but  again  we  have  to  understand 
that  that  same  hostility  could  go  else- 
where in  that  troubled  country  and  the 
bloodshed  will  continue. 

If  airstrikes  fail,  what  are  the  next 
steps  that  we  will  take?  The  credibility 
of  our  country,  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  military  power  in 
future  actions,  is  at  stake.  I  wish  to 
know  exactly  what  is  the  course  of  ac- 
tion once  these  airstrikes  start.  How 
does  this  spell  out  an  option  to  bring 
about  the  cessation  of  fighting  and 
some  form  of  agreement  and  resolution 
of  this  crisis?  At  the  moment,  these 
facts  are  not  before  this  Senator  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  few  military  engage- 
ments begin  very  large.  History  shows 
this.  They  so  often  begin  with  incre- 
mental, gradual  actions  which  grow 
over  time  to  larger,  protracted  con- 
flicts. We  seldom  anticipate  long  wars, 
but  wars  have  a  way  of  lasting  longer 
and  costing  more  in  lives  and  treasure 
than  politicians  can  estimate  or,  in- 
deed, the  military  can  estimate,  or  our 
President  can  estimate.  Unfortunately, 
the  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families  here  at  home  pay  the 
price. 

We  are  now  facing,  as  I  said,  a  week- 
long  congressional  recess.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  policy,  as  adopted  by  NATO, 
and  as  we  speak,  being  considered  by 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  not  be  undertaken  and  firm 
commitments  made  until  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  its  rightful  constitu- 
tional role  as  a  partner  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  making  these  important 
decisions. 


I  am  hopeful  the  leadership  will, 
early  on  our  return,  establish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  debate  this  issue  in 
full. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  if  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators desiring  to  speak  on  this  or  other 
issues.  But  at  this  point  in  time,  I  see 
none  seeking  recognition,  so  I  will 
yield  the  floor  in  hopes  that  others 
might  come  over  and  speak  to  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESTORATION  OF  LANDSAT 
FUNDING 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  conferees  of  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
their  efforts  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of 
funds  for  the  Landsat  7  satellite.  Most 
important,  their  efforts  saved  the 
Landsat  program  without  any  spending 
increases. 

The  Landsat  program  is  very  impor- 
tant to  this  country.  Despite  the  con- 
troversy about  some  space  programs, 
Landsat  and  other  global  change  re- 
search projects  receive  wide  support.  I 
come  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
where  the  EROS  DATA  Center  receives 
the  Landsat  signals.  EROS  provides 
very  important  information  for  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  urban  planning 
and  other  global  change  research.  For 
example,  in  South  Dakota,  native 
Americans  are  utilizing  Landsat  data 
to  manage  land  and  resources  on  their 
reservations. 

The  administration  also  strongly 
supports  the  Landsat  program.  It  was 
through,  I  believe,  an  oversight  that  it 
was  not  funded  at  the  appropriate 
level. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Rockefeller,  for  his  support 
of  this  program  and  for  joining  me  in 
writing  and  talking  with  the  conferees. 
Again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  conferees 
very  much  for  their  prompt  action  in 
resolving  the  Landsat  funding  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CLEAN  LAKES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  returns  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Day  recess,  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  will  meet 
to  mark  up  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Graham, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Senator  Chafee,  the  ranking  minority 
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member  of  the  subcommittee,  on  the 
development  of  sound  and  constructive 
amendments  to  the  bill  introduced  last 
spring— S.  1114. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Chair- 
man Baucus,  Senator  Graham,  Senator 
CHAFEE,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  in  developing  the  best  pos- 
sible legislation  to  protect  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 

Since  1991,  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  expand  and  strengthen  protec- 
tion of  freshwater  lakes.  Freshwater 
lakes  are  an  outscanding  recreational 
resource  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  my  home  State  of  Maine.  For 
many  Americans,  a  lake  at  a  State  or 
local  park  is  the  first  thing  that  comes 
to  mind  when  they  think  of  the  water 
resources  and  water  quality. 

Unfortunately,  lakes  have  serious 
water  quality  problems.  The  environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  reports  that 
25  percent  of  lakes  are  impaired  and  20 
percent  are  threatened  with  impair- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  pollutants  causing  lake 
impairments  are  conventional,  rather 
than  toxic,  pollutants  and  excessive 
nutrients  and  phosphorus  are  critical 
problems. 

My  legislation,  S.  1198,  expands  the 
existing  clean  lakes  program  under 
section  314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  A 
key  provision  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
5-year  phaseout  of  phosphates  in  house- 
hold laundry  detergents.  This  proposal, 
which  I  first  introduced  in  1991,  builds 
on  the  actions  of  17  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  Maine,  to  ban  house- 
hold laundry  detergents  with  phos- 
phates. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  bans  on 
phosphate  in  household  laundry  deter- 
gent have  resulted  in  substantial  bene- 
fits to  water  quality.  In  addition,  the 
bans  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  in 
operational  costs  at  sewage  treatment 
plants  because  reducing  the  levels  of 
phosphates  in  water  coming  to  the 
plants  reduces  treatment  costs. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
amounts  of  phosphates  used  in  house- 
hold laundry  detergents  have  declined 
substantially.  Industry  analysts  indi- 
cate that  the  decline  in  phosphate  use 
is  due  to  several  factors. 

First,  the  steady  enactment  of  State 
bans  on  phosphates  in  household  laun- 
dry detergents  has  forced  manufactur- 
ers to  develop  both  phosphate  and  non- 
phosphate  products.  State  bans  now 
are  in  place  for  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  U.S.  population.  The  mar- 
keting of  dual  products  was  increas- 
ingly expensive  and  complicated  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  Many 
manufacturers  resolved  this  problem 
by  shifting  to  a  nonphosphate  product 
only. 

Second,  the  industry  was  able  to  de- 
velop effective  and  cost  competitive 
substitutes  for  phosphates. 

Today,  industry  publications  indicate 
that  the  overall  amounts  of  phosphates 


in  household  laundry  detergent  will  de- 
cline to  some  25,000  short  tons  in  1994. 
In  1976,  the  amount  of  phosphates  in 
household  detergents  was  estimated  to 
be  some  423,000  short  tons. 

In  addition,  this  decline  will  continue 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  decision  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  to  convert  its  flag- 
ship product — Tide  with  Bleach — to  a 
nonphosphate  formulation.  Proctor  & 
Gamble  products  are  thought  to  ac- 
count for  about  half  of  all  household 
laundry  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Procter  & 
Gamble  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  detergent  indus- 
try for  substantially  converting  to 
nonphosphate  detergents.  This  action 
will  result  in  water  quality  benefits, 
especially  for  sensitive  aquatic  sys- 
tems such  as  lakes,  and  cost  savings  to 
sewage  treatment  works. 

In  recognition  of  the  substantial 
progress  made  in  reducing  phosphates 
in  detergents,  I  have  decided  not  to  in- 
clude the  phosphate  detergent  ban  pro- 
visions in  my  clean  lakes  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

I  will,  however,  include  in  the  amend- 
ment a  requirement  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  report  to  Congress  within 
several  years  on  the  status  of  phos- 
phate use  in  detergent  products,  in- 
cluding dishwashing  detergents  and 
commercial  and  industrial  detergents. 

Dishwashing  and  other  detergents 
now  include  significant  amounts  of 
phosphates — estimated  at  about  180,000 
short  tons.  Substitutes  for  phosphates 
in  dishwashing  and  other  detergents 
have  not  yet  been  perfected,  but  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Administrator  to 
advise  the  Congress  and  the  States  on 
progress  in  development  of  phosphate 
substitutes  in  these  cases  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  actions  to  protect 
water  quality. 

Exhibit  l 
Procter  &  Gamble, 
General  Offices, 
Cincinnati.  OH.  January  19.  1994. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Maior  Leader.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell;  We  understand 
that  you  have  inquired  about  the  use  of  phos- 
phate in  Procter  &  Gamble  laundry  products. 
This  confirms  that  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  shortly  will  no  longer  manufacture 
in  the  U.S.  any  home  laundry  detergent  con- 
taining phosphate.  Over  the  past  year,  we 
have  manufactured  only  one  brand  contain- 
ing phosphate.  Tide  With  Bleach.  By  the  end 
of  this  January,  we  will  have  completed  our 
manufacturing  conversion  of  Tide  With 
Bleach  to  only  a  non-phosphate  formula.  In 
addition,  our  laundry  pre-soak  product.  Biz. 
will  also  convert  to  only  a  non-phosphate 
formula  this  month. 

Our  decision  to  convert  entirely  to  non- 
phosphate laundry  detergents  was  driven  by 


the  need  to  optimize  efficiency  in  manufac- 
turing and  distribution,  which  was  com- 
plicated by  maintaining  dual  formulas.  Our 
ability  to  make  this  conversion  represents 
over  20  years  of  research  into  developing  ef- 
fective non-phosphate  based  formulas.  The 
result  is  an  improved  laundry  granule  tech- 
nology which  performs  comparably  to  phos- 
phate-based products  and  provides  improved 
value  to  our  customers. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Kerry  Clark. 


GOVERNMENT  DOWNSIZING,  PER- 
FORMANCE, AND  ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment Downsizing  Performance,  and  Ac- 
countability Act  that  was  introduced 
yesterday  by  Senator  Dole  as  S.  1843. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  hope  that  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate  in  due  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  work  here  at  a 
time  of  growing  awareness  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  runaway  entitlement 
spending  is  gnawing  away  at  our  fiscal 
future.  That  is  a  reality  that  Govern- 
ment policymakers  are  finding  ever 
more  difficult  to  avoid. 

I  suppose  each  of  us  who  has  spoken 
on  the  issue  of  entitlement  reform  has 
been  greeted  with  some  derision  and 
hostility  from  our  audiences — they 
want  to  know — by  God — how  we  can 
even  dream  about  cutting  benefits  for 
the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  veterans,  the 
children— when  there  is  so  much  Gov- 
ernment "waste"  that  needs  to  be  cut. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  bloated  discretionary  spending 
budgets  that  can  and  should  be  cut. 
This  legislation  would  cut  some  of  that 
Federal  spending  by  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  solution  to  our  deficit 
problems — but  it  does  attempt  to 
eliminate  many  forms  of  discretionary 
spending  that  are  difficult  to  justify  in 
light  of  existing  deficit  pressures. 

The  first  point  I  would  stress  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  would  reduce 
the  spending  caps  by  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion. This  locks  in  projected  savings 
from  our  cuts — guarantees  them.  We 
are  often  in  the  habit  around  here  of 
proposing  "spending  cuts"  that  sound 
good — of  "killing  programs,"  and  then 
turning  around  and  spending  the 
money  on  something  else.  We  voted  to 
kill  the  superconducting  super- 
collider— did  we  save  the  money?  We 
did  not — the  spending  caps  remained 
unchanged.  But  in  this  legislation,  we 
prevent  money  from  being  spent  else- 
where— by  locking  in  the  savings 
through  a  reduction  of  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps. 

We  have  also  done  our  best  to  engage 
in  honest  accounting  of  our  projected 
savings.  Most  of  the  savings  credited  to 
these  provisions  represent  our  best  in- 
dication of  how  they  will  be  scored  by 
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the  congressional  budget  office.  There 
are  many  provisions  that  we  wished  to 
include  but  did  not — because  it  was  un- 
clear how  they  would  be  "scored"  by 
CBO  in  light  of  recent  legislative  ac- 
tions. We  were  scrupulous  about  avoid- 
ing "double-counting"  of  savings  in  the 
way  that  has  been  done  in  other  rescis- 
sion bills. 

We  have  also  included  many  provi- 
sions in  here  that  clearly  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government — estab- 
lishing performance  goals  for  Federal 
programs,  eliminating  congressionally 
mandated  employment  floors,  and  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  perform- 
ance ratings  when  considering  reduc- 
tions in  force.  These  proposals  can  and 
should  save  the  Government  money; 
but,  we  have  not  credited  ourselves 
with  savings  even  though  we  know  that 
some  should  materialize.  This  is  part  of 
our  effort  to  be  as  conservative  in  our 
bookkeeping  as  possible. 

We  have  made  every  effort  in  this 
legislation  to  avoid  "smoke  and  mir- 
rors" and  to  ensure  that  these  cuts 
produce  real,  substantial  savings — sav- 
ings at  least  as  large  as  the  $50  billion 
we  will  shave  off  the  discretionary 
spending  caps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  due  consideration  to  these  propos- 
als. They  demonstrate  our  sincerity  in 
rooting  out  Government  waste  wher- 
ever it  exists;  we  take  money  from  leg- 
islative branch  expenses,  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
from  all  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  get  rid  of 
small  yet  unnecessary  Government 
programs.  We  reduce  funding  for  the 
World  Bank  and  for  U.S.  contributions 
to  U.N.  peacekeeping— to  Senate- 
passed  levels  in  each  case. 

I  would  repeat  that  none  of  these 
measures  will  slow  runaway  Federal 
deficits  so  long  as  Federal  entitlement 
spending  remains  out  of  control.  But 
they  arc  overdue  and  helpful  steps  that 
we  should  take  to  signify  that  we  mean 
to  get  our  house  in  order  before  asking 
other  Americans  to  sacrifice. 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate stands  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:43 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:27  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF  1993 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3345,  the  Federal  Work 
Force  Restructuring  Act  of  1993. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3345)  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  Government  agencies  relating  to 
voluntary  separation  incentive  payments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill?  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1469 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  narrow  restrictions  on 
employee  training,  to  provide  a  temporary 
voluntary  separation  incentive,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Roth,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  amendment.  I  ask  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
Mr.  Roth,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1469. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1469)  was 
agreed  to. 

FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE  RESTRUCTLRING  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  helped  shape  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  support  its  enactment.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the 
shaping  of  the  bill,  but  I  feel  my  efforts 
have  been  fruitful.  The  legislation  I  am 
pleased  to  put  before  my  colleagues 
now  provides  appropriate  tools  for  us 
to  begin  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  an 
important  restructuring  of  the  work 
force.  The  amendments  contained  in 
the  Roth  substitute  will  ensure  that 
the  legislation  works  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people. 

First  of  all,  we  are  making  sure  that 
the  budget  costs  associated  with  this 
bill,  as  scored  by  CBO,  are  paid  for. 
Second,  the  savings  realized  from  the 
downsizing  of  the  Federal  work  force 
will  ensure  that  the  Senate-passed 
crime  bill  will  be  fully  funded.  And 
third,  we  are  extending  by  6  months,  to 
March  31.  1995,  the  period  of  time  in 
which  agencies  can  offer  the  buyouts. 
These  additions  make  this  legislative 
mechanism  more  effective  in  reaching 
its  primary  goal— the  right-sizing  of 
Government — while  guaranteeing  that 
both  Federal  employees  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  benefit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 


ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  shall  the 
bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3345).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
Senate  of  January  5,  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11. 
1994.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  mak- 
ing emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints 
Mr.  N.^TCHER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hover,  Mr. 
Carr  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Skees,  and 
Mr.  Porter  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3345.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  Government  agencies  relating  to 
voluntary  separation  incentive  payments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion, previously  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bytid): 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  March  1994  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
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and  second   time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
patent  simplification:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 

S.  1855.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
certain  Federal  labor  laws  to  foreign  docu- 
mented vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  208.  A  bill  to  reform  the  concessions 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-226). 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.   1854.  A  bill   to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide    for   patent   simplification;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PATENT  SI.MPL1FIC.\TI0.N  .ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  Patent  Term  and  Publica- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1994.  By  reforming 
two  areas  of  our  patent  code,  this  legis- 
lation would  give  U.S.  inventors  the 
ability  to  compete  on  the  same  level  as 
their  foreign  competitors  in  the  devel- 
oping global  market.  It  will  lead  to  a 
patent  system  that  can  better  deal 
with  new  technologies  as  well  as  curb 
the  abuse  of  the  system  that  has  led  to 
the  granting  of  patents  many  years 
after  the  initial  filing  of  a  patent  appli- 
cation. 

The  reforms  in  this  legislation  are 
simple  but  important.  First,  it  estab- 
lishes a  fixed  20-year  patent  term  be- 
ginning from  the  date  that  the  applica- 
tion is  filed.  Second,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  publication  of  all  patent  appli- 
cations after  18  months. 

20-YEAR  PATENT  TER.M  FROM  DATE  OF  FILING 

Under  the  current  U.S.  patent  sys- 
tem, a  patent  term  runs  for  17  years 
from  the  date  the  patent  is  granted.  In 
contrast,  many  industrialized  nations 
provide  a  20-year  patent  term  measured 
from  the  date  the  patent  application  is 
filed. 

WHAT  IS  BETTER  ABOUT  A  20-YEAR  FROM  FILING 
SYSTEM? 

Under  the  17-year-from-date-of-grant 
system,  inventors  have  no  incentive  to 
have  their  filed  patent  application 
prosecuted  expeditiously.  Rather,  they 
have  an  incentive  to  prolong  the  period 
they  spend  at  the  Patent  Office,  bene- 
fiting from  the  secrecy  of  their  applica- 
tion and  thereby  extending  the  life  of 
their  patent. 

In  recent  years  U.S.  industry  has  ex- 
perienced    the    spectacle     of    patents 


being  issued  10  years,  20  years,  or  even 
longer  after  the  filing  date.  With  a  pat- 
ent term  measured  from  grant,  such  in- 
ventors have  exclusive  rights  extending 
for  30,  40,  or  more  years  after  a  tech- 
nology is  first  commercialized.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  a  patent  re- 
mains in  force  for  an  extended  period 
in  the  United  States,  while  counter- 
parts of  that  patent  have  expired  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Commonly  referred  to  as  submarine 
patents,  these  patents  on  basic  proc- 
esses or  products  of  technology  are 
filed  shortly  after  development  of  the 
technology.  The  inventor  will  then  in- 
tentionally prolong  his/her  review  at 
the  Patent  Office  so  that  the  patent 
will  be  issued  long  after  an  industry 
has  been  established  in  that  tech- 
nology. These  patents  may  have  seri- 
ous detrimental  effects  on  established 
industries  when  they  surface,  particu- 
larly when  the  patent  covers  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  technology. 

The  Patent  Term  and  Publication 
Reform  Act  of  1994  sets  a  fixed  20-year 
patent  term  tolling  from  the  filing 
date  of  the  application.  This  reform 
puts  the  U.S.  patent  system  on  par 
with  the  systems  of  other  industri- 
alized nations,  establishes  certainty  in 
patent  terms,  and  respects  the  con- 
stitutional premise  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem—that inventors  are  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  discoveries  for  only  a 
limited  period. 

18-MO.NTH  PLBLICATION  OF  PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 

Applications  and  the  information  and 
technology  contained  within  them  are 
currently  kept  secret  while  at  the  Pa- 
tient Office  until  a  patent  is  granted, 
which  is  often  many  years  after  filing. 
The  result  is  that  inventors  sometimes 
commit  substantial  resources  to  the 
development  of  an  invention  based  on 
an  incomplete,  erroneous  assessment  of 
patentability  of  the  applications  they 
file. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BENEFITS  OF  18-MONTH 
PUBLICATION? 

Disclosure  of  information  is  only  as 
important  as  it  is  timely.  Automatic 
publication  18  months  after  the  filing 
of  an  application  would  facilitate  the 
use  of  technology  by  American 
innovators  and  permit  the  identifica- 
tion of  potential  patent  conflicts  ear- 
lier than  now  possible. 

It  would  provide  prompt  access  for 
U.S.  inventors  to  a  comprehensive 
technological  database  that  foreign  in- 
ventors receive  in  their  own  language 
from  their  own  patent  offices. 

Currently,  almost  every  major  inno- 
vation made  by  American  inventors  in 
the  fields  of  superconductivity,  bio- 
technology or  semiconductor  fabrica- 
tion is  the  subject  of  a  Japanese  patent 
application,  filed  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, then  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  Japanese  researchers. 

Publication  in  the  United  States 
after  18  months  will  provide  American 
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inventors  with  leading-edge  foreign 
technology  of  all  types.  Indeed,  saving 
resources  by  preventing  duplication  of 
research,  signaling  promising  areas  of 
research,  and  indicating  which  fields  or 
research  topics  are  being  pursued  by 
other  firms  can  all  be  achieved  through 
an  18-month  publication  system. 

In  a  joint  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tellectual Property  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, Professor  Merges  of  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Law  testified 
that  early  disclosure  will  appeal  to 
small  inventors,  who  often  want  to 
know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  it  is 
worth  spending  their  hard-earned 
money  on  a  patent  application  or 
whether  others  are  already  in  that 
game. 

The  opening  to  the  public  and  publi- 
cation at  18  months  of  all  pending  pat- 
ent applications  would  also  provide  a 
more  effective  patent  search  by  the 
Patent  Office.  Publication  would  allow 
patent  applicants  themselves,  for  the 
first  time,  to  cite  to  the  patent  exam- 
iner any  pertinent  applications  that 
the  patent  examiner  might  have  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the 
United  States  has  been  negotiating  a 
treaty  that  would  harmonize  our  pat- 
ent laws  with  our  trading  partners.  In 
support  of  that  effort,  last  Congress  I 
introduced,  as  did  Representatives 
Hughes  and  Moorhead,  legislation 
that  would  harmonize  our  patent  laws 
with  our  trading  partners  subject  to 
the  signing  of  a  treaty.  Our  intention 
was  to  begin  to  explore  and  discuss  this 
issue  in  Congress. 

Recently,  the  Clinton  administration 
announced,  through  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Brown,  that  they  would  not  seek 
to  resume  negotiations  of  a  treaty  har- 
monizing the  world's  patent  laws. 

Although  the  reforms  included  in 
this  legislation  have  been  discussed  in 
those  negotiations,  it  is  my  belief  that 
they  should  be  enacted  now  rather 
than  continuing  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  harmonization 
agreement  the  future  of  which  has  been 
put  into  question  by  this  administra- 
tion. Furthermore,  a  20-year  patent 
term  from  date  of  filing  is  included  in 
the  Trade  Related  Aspects  of  Intellec- 
tual Property  Rights  [TRIPs]  Agree- 
ment of  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT. 
Thus,  this  provision  will  inevitably  be 
considered  in  implementing  language 
for  that  agreement. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration recently  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration agreed  to  support  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  establishing  a  20- 
year  patent  term  from  the  date  of  fil- 
ing. In  return,  Japan  agreed  to  permit 
the  filing  of  applications  in  English  at 
the  Japanese  Patent  Office. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  consider  an 
offer  from  the  administration  to  intro- 
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duce  their  proposed  legislation  when- 
ever it  is  forwarded  to  Congress.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  be  able  to  agree  on  lan- 
guage as  this  bill  proceeds. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  con- 
tains reforms  that  will  bring  certainty 
to  the  term  of  a  patent  and  reduce 
abuse  of  our  patent  system.  We  should 
move  forward  on  this  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TnXE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Patent  Term 
and  Publication  Reform  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  PATENT  SIMPLIFICATION. 

(a)  DEFINITION.— Section  100  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(e)  The  term  filing  date'  means  the  earli- 
est of  the  actual  filing  date  or  any  priority 
date  claimed  by  the  applicant  under  section 
119,  120,  or365. ". 

(b)  Conditions  for  Patentability;  Nov- 
elty AND  Loss  of  Right  to  Patent.— Sec- 
tion 102(e)  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  the  invention  was  described  in— 
"(1)  a  published  patent  application. 
"(2)  a  patent  granted  on  an  application  for 
patent  by  another  filed  in  the  United  States 
before  the  invention  thereof  by  the  applicant 
for  patent,  or 
"(3)  in  an  international  application  that — 
"(A)  is  filed  by  another  before  the  inven- 
tion thereof  by  the  applicant  for  patent,  and 
■(B)  enters  the  national  stage  under  sec- 
tion 371.  or". 

(c)  Benefit  of  Earlier  Filing  Date:  Right 
of  Priority.— (1)  Section  119  of  title  35.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  section  heading  by  striking  out 
"in  foreipi  country"; 

(B)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  undesignated  paragraphs  as  sub- 
sections (a),  (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respectively; 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph) the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  An  application  for  patent  for  an  in- 
vention described  in  paragraph  (2)  that  is 
filed  by  an  inventor  named  in  the  previously 
filed  application  described  under  paragraph 
(2).  shall  have  the  same  effect,  as  to  such  in- 
vention, as  if  such  application  had  been  filed 
on  the  filing  date  of  the  previously  filed  ap- 
plication, if  such  application— 

"(A)  is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  filing 
date  of  the  previously  filed  application  (or 
earlier  priority  date):  and 

"(B)(i)  contains  a  specific  reference  to  the 
previously  filed  application:  or 

"(ii)  within  three  months  after  the  actual 
filing  date  of  such  application,  is  amended  to 
contain — 

"(I)  a  specific  reference  to  the  previously 
filed  application:  or 

"(II)  such  other  item  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  An  invention  referred  to  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  an  invention  that  is  disclosed— 

"(A)  in  the  specification  as  provided  under 
section  112  in  an  application  filed  in  the 
United  States  before  the  application  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  (1)  is  filed;  or 
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"(B)  as  provided  under  section  363.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in 
the  item  relating  to  section  119  by  striking 
out  "in  foreign  country". 

(d)  Benefit  of  Earlier  Filing  Date  in  the 
United  States.— Section  120  of  title  35,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"§120.   Benefit   of  earlier  filing   date   in   the 
United  SUtes 

"(a)  An  application  for  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion described  under  subsection  (b)  that  is 
filed  by  an  inventor  named  in  the  previously 
filed  application  described  under  subsection 
(b).  shall  have  the  same  effect,  as  to  such  in- 
vention, as  if  such  application  had  been  filed 
on  the  filing  date  of  the  previously  filed  ap- 
plication, if  such  application— 

"(1)  is  filed  before  the  patenting,  abandon- 
ment of,  or  termination  of  proceedings  on— 

"(A)  the  previously  filed  application;  or 

"(B)  an  application  similarly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  filing  date  of  the  pre- 
viously filed  application; 

"(2)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  priority 
right  under  section  119(b);  and 

"(3)(A)  contains  a  specific  reference  to  the 
previously  filed  application;  or 

"(B)  within  fifteen  months  after  the  actual 
filing  date  of  such  application,  is  amended  to 
contain— 

"(i)  a  specific  reference  to  the  previously 
filed  application:  or 

"(ii)  such  other  item  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe. 

"(b)  An  invention  referred  to  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  an  invention  that  is  disclosed— 

"(1)  in  the  specification  as  provided  under 
section  112  in  an  application  filed  in  the 
United  States  before  the  application  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  is  filed;  or 

"(2)  as  provided  under  section  363.". 

(e)  Opening  of  Patent  Applications;  Con- 
fidential Status.— <l)  Section  122  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"$  122.  Opening  of  patent  applications;  con- 
fidential status 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(b).  applications  for  patents  shall  be  kept  in 
confidence  by  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice and  no  information  concerning  such  ap- 
plications may  be  disclosed. 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  date  occurring  18 
months  after  the  filing  date  of  an  application 
for  patent  (including  all  priority  claims) 
each  application  for  patent  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection  and  copies  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  under  such  procedures 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
except — 

"(1)  an  application  may  be  made  so  avail- 
able during  such  18-month  period  if  confiden- 
tiality is  waived  by  the  applicant;  and 

"(2)  an  application  may  be  maintained  in 
secrecy  under  any  order  under  chapter  17. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  each 
patent  application  promptly  when  open  to 
public  inspection  under  subsection  (b).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  122  to 
read  as  follows; 

"122.  Opening  of  patent  applications;  con- 
fidential status.". 

(f)  Contents  and  Term  of  Patent.— Sec- 
tion 154  of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"$  154.  Contents  and  term  of  patent 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2).  every  patent  shall  contain— 


"(A)  a  short  title  of  the  invention; 

"(B)  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  and  the  heirs 
or  assigns  of  the  patentee— 

"(i»  for  a  term  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  patent  is  issued  and  ending  on  a 
date  20  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  ap- 
plication for  patent  is  filed  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  any  claims  of  priority 
under  section  119  or  365: 

"(ii)  of  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using,  or  selling  the  invention 
throughout  the  United  States  or  importing 
the  invention  into  the  United  States; 

"(iii)  if  the  invention  is  a  process,  of  the 
right  to  exclude  others  from  using  or  selling 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  importing 
into  the  United  States,  products  made  by 
that  process;  and 

"(iv)  that  refers  to  the  specification  for  the 
particulars  of  the  invention:  and 

"(C)  a  copy  of  the  specification  and  draw- 
ings which  shall  be  annexed  to  the  patent 
and  be  a  part  of  the  patent. 

"(2)  The  grant  of  a  patent  shall  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  fees  as  provided  by  this 
title. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  contents  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (a),  the  grant  of  a 
patent  described  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
additionally  include  the  right  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  royalty  from  any  other  person 
who.  during  the  period  before  the  grant— 

"(A)(i)  makes,  uses,  or  sells  the  claimed  in- 
vention in  the  United  States,  or  imports  the 
claimed  invention  into  the  United  States;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  claimed  invention  is  a  process, 
uses  or  sells  throughout  the  United  States  or 
imports  into  the  United  States  products 
made  by  that  process;  and 

"(B)  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  published 
application. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  any  patent— 

"(A)  that  is  granted  based  on  an  applica- 
tion published  under  section  122(c)  before 
such  patent  is  granted;  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  the  patent  claims  in  the 
issued  patent  are  substantially  identical 
with  the  claims  in  such  published  applica- 
tion.". 

(g)  Term  of  Design  Patent.— Section  173 
of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fourteen  years."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "seventeen  years  from  the  fil- 
ing date,  as  determined  under  section  154(a) 
of  this  title.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  APPLICABILITY. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  only  to  applications  filed 
on  and  after  such  effective  date.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IL^tfield.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  455.  a  bill  to  amend  title  31,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  increase  Federal 
payments  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  entitlement  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1687,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  Federal 
grant  assistance  provided  to  State  gov- 
ernments to  carry  out  certain  environ- 
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mental   programs   and   activities,   and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  H52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1452  proposed  to  H.R. 
3759,  a  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1469 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  ROTH)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  3345,  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  em- 
ployee training;  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  agencies  relating  to  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 
FEDERAL  WORKFORCE  RESTRUCTURING 
SEC.  501.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "•Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  502.  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING. 

(a)  In  Geneh.al.— Chapter  41  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4101(4)  by  striking  out 
■■fields"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fields  which  will  improve  individual  and  or- 
ganizational performance  and  assist  in 
achieving  the  agency's  mission  and  perform- 
ance goals;": 

(2)  in  section  4103— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  '■In" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ■•proficiency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •In  order  to  as- 
sist in  achieving  an  agency's  mission  and 
performance  goals  by  improving  employee 
and  organizational  performance";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "deter- 
mines" and  all  that  follows  through  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'deter- 
mines that  such  training  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government.'"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2):  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (O  of  paragraph  (2) 
(as  redesignated  under  clause  (ii)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph) by  striking  out  Tetaining"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■such  training.": 

(3)  in  section  4105— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  ""(a)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c); 

(4)  by  repealing  section  4106; 

(5)  in  section  4107— 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"$4107.  Restriction  on  degree  training  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  respectively: 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (as  redesig- 
nated under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""subsection  (d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""subsection  (b)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "by.  in.  or  through  a 
non-Government  facility";  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (as  redesignated  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  by  striking  out 


"subsection  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"subsection  (a)"; 

(6)  in  section  4108(a)  by  striking  out  '"by. 
in.  or  through  a  non-Government  facility 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  more  than  a  minimum  period 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  agency"'; 

(7)  in  section  4113(b)  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  first  sentence; 

(8)  by  repealing  section  4114;  and 

(9)  in  section  4118 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(7)  by  striking  out  '•by, 
in.  and  through  non-Government  facilities"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(b)  Technical  .^nd  Conforming  amend- 
ME.NTS.— The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  41 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  4106  and  4114:  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4107  to  read  as  follows: 

"4107.  Restriction  on  degree  training.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  503.  VOLUNTARY  SEPARATION  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 

(1)  "agency"  means  an  Executive  agency, 
as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  and 

(2)  ""employee"  means  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined under  section  2105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  of  an  agency,  serving  under  an 
appointment  without  time  limitation,  who 
has  been  currently  employed  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  at  least  12  months,  including  an 
individual  employed  by  a  county  committee 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b)).  but  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  reemployed  annuitant  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  or  chapter  84  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  another  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  the  Government:  or 

(B)  an  employee  having  a  disability  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  employee  is  or  would  be 
eligible  for  disability  retirement  under  the 
applicable  retirement  system  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  AUTHORiTv-  To  Make  Payment.— d)  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  work  force  while  minimizing  invol- 
untary separations,  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  pay.  or  authorize  the  payment  of.  a  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payment  to  em- 
ployees— 

(A)  in  any  component  of  the  agency; 

(B)  in  any  occupation: 

(C)  in  any  geographic  location;  or 

(D)  on  the  basis  of  any  combination  of  the 
factors  described  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C). 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  an  incentive  pay- 
ment under  paragraph  (1).  an  employee  shall 
separate  from  service  with  the  agency 
(whether  by  retirement  or  resignation)  dur- 
ing the  90-day  period  described  under  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  designate  a 
continuous  90-day  period  for  purposes  of  sep- 
aration under  this  subsection  for  such  agen- 
cy or  any  component  thereof.  Such  90-day 
period  shall  begin  no  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  end  no 
later  than  March  31,  1995. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  an  employee  may  receive 
an  incentive  payment  under  this  section  and 
delay  a  separation  from  service  if^ 


(A)  the  agency  head  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  delay  such  employee's  separa- 
tion from  service  in  order  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  the  agency's  mission;  and 

(B)  no  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  last  day  of  the  90-day  period  designated 
under  paragraph  (3).  such  employee  separates 
from  service  in  the  agency. 

(c)  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Pay- 
MENT.— A  voluntary  separation  incentive 
payment— 

(1)  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  after  the 
employee's  separation; 

(2)  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
section  5595(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
if  the  employee  were  entitled  to  payment 
under  such  section;  or 

(B)  $25,000; 

(3)  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  and 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  computation,  of 
any  other  type  of  Government  benefit; 

(4)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  severance  pay 
to  which  an  employee  may  be  entitled  under 
section  5595  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
based  on  any  other  separation:  and 

(5)  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  or 
funds  available  for  the  payment  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  employee. 

(d)  Subsequent  Employment  and  Repay- 
ment of  I.ncentive  Payment.— (1)  An  em- 
ployee who  has  received  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion incentive  payment  under  this  section 
and  accepts  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  within  5  years  of 
the  date  of  the  separation  on  which  payment 
of  the  incentive  is  based  shall  be  required  to 
repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  incentive 
payment  to  the  agency  that  paid  the  incen- 
tive payment. 

(2)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  Executive 
agency  (as  defined  under  section  105  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code),  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may.  ;  t  the 
request  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  waive  the 
repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(3)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  entity  in 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  entity 
or  the  appointing  official  may  waive  the  re- 
payment if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(4)  If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(e)  Regulations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  may  prescribe 
any  regulations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

(f)  Judicial  Branch  Program.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts  may.  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish a  program  consistent  with  the  program 
established  by  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  section  for  employees  of  the  judicial 
branch. 

(g)  Reduction  of  Full-Time  E(3uivalent 
Positions.— (1)  The  President  or  his  designee 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that,  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30.  1995.  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  is  reduced  by  at  least  1  full-time 
equivalent  position  for  each  voluntary  sepa- 
ration incentive  payment  paid  under  this 
section. 

(2)  No  later  than  December  1.  1995.  the 
President  or  his  designee  shall  report  to  the 


Congress  on  the  implementation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(h)  Limitation  on  Procurement  of  Serv- 
ice Contracts.— The  President  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  procurement  of  service  con- 
tracts by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  except  in  cases  in  which  a  cost  com- 
parison demonstrates  such  contracts  would 
be  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SEC.  504.  SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  RE- 
PAYMENT OF  SEPARATION  PAY- 
MENT. 

(a)  Defense  agency  Separation  Pay.— 
Section  5597  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(g)(1)  An  employee  who  receives  separa- 
tion pay  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  a 
separation  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1994  and  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  within  5  years  of  the  date  of  the  sepa- 
ration on  which  payment  of  the  separation 
pay  is  based  shall  be  required  to  repay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  separation  pay  to  the 
defense  agency  that  paid  the  separation  pay. 

"•(2)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  Execu- 
tive agency  (as  defined  under  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  may.  at 
the  request  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

""(3)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  entity  in 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  entity 
or  the  appointing  official  may  waive  the  re- 
payment if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

""(4)  If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee.". 

(b)  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Separa- 
tion Payment.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Voluntary  Separation 
Pay  Act  (Public  Law  103-36;  107  Stat.  104)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "An  employee  who  receives  sepa- 
ration pay  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
a  separation  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1993  and  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  within  5  years  of  the  date  of  the  sepa- 
ration on  which  payment  of  the  separation 
pay  is  based  shall  be  required  to  repay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  separation  pay  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  If  the  employ- 
ment is  with  an  Executive  agency  (as  defined 
under  section  105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  may,  at  the  request  of  the  head 
of  the  agency,  waive  the  repayment  if  the 
employment  is  in  a  position  for  which  there 
is  exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  a 
qualified  employee.  If  the  employment  is 
with  an  entity  in  the  legislative  branch,  the 
head  of  the  entity  or  the  appointing  official 
may  waive  the  repayment  if  the  employment 
is  in  a  position  for  which  there  is  exceptional 
difficulty  in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 
If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee.". 


SEC.  505.  FUNDING  OF  EARLY  RETIREMENTS  IN 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8334  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  payments  re- 
quired by  this  subchapter,  an  agency  shall 
remit  to  the  Office  for  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fund  an  amount  equal  to  9  percent  of  the 
final  rate  of  basic  pay  of  each  employee  of 
the  agency  who  retires  under  section  8336(d). 

""(  )  *  *  *  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  17  percent  of  the  final  basic  pay  of 
each  employee  of  the  agency  who  receives  a 
voluntary  separation  incentive  payment 
under  this  section  and  who  is  eligible,  upon 
separation,  for  an  immediate  annuity  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  or  chapter  84  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  retirements  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  506.  REDUCnON  OF  FEDERAL  FULL-TIME 
EQimfALENT  POSITIONS. 

(a)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Ll.MITATIONS  on  FULL-TI.ME  E(3UIVALENT 

Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  iK>sitions  in  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  2.095.182  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  2.044.100  during  fiscal  year  1995: 

(3)  2.003.846  during  fiscal  year  1996: 

(4)  1.963.593  during  fiscal  year  1997; 

(5)  1.923.339  during  fiscal  year  1998;  and 

(6)  1.883.086  during  fiscal  year  1999. 

(C)  MONITORING  AND  NOTIFICATION.— The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 
whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  are  met:  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  is  not  met.  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  in  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver.— Any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  upon — 

(Da  determination  by  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  war  or  a  national  emergency;  or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

SEC.  507.  CREATION  OF  VIOLENT  CRIME  REDUC- 
TION TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  Account.— 
Chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 


amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S 1115.  Violent  crime  reduction  tnut  fund 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury,  known  as  the  Violent 
Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fund',  into  which 
shall  be  deposited  deficit  reduction  achieved 
by  section  1321 B  of  the  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993  suffi- 
cient to  fund  that  Act  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section). 

"(b)  On  the  first  day  of  the  following  fiscal 
years  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  for 
fiscal  year  1994).  the  following  amounts  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust  Fund- 
ed) for  fiscal  year  1994.  $720,000,000: 
■■(2)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $2,423,000,000: 
"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $4,267,000,000: 
""(4)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  $6,313,000,000:  and 
"(5)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $8,545,000,000. 
"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  the  amounts  in  the  Violent  Crime  Re- 
duction Trust  Fund  may  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  authorized  in  the 
Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1993: 

"(2)  the  amounts  in  the  Violent  Crime  Re- 
duction Trust  Fund  and  appropriations 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
excluded  from,  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of,  any  budget  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  or  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985; 
and 

■■(3)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  ■appro- 
priations under  paragraph  (1)"  mean  amounts 
of  budget  authority  not  to  exceed  the  bal- 
ances of  the  V'iolent  Crime  Reduction  Trust 
Fund  and  amounts  of  outlays  that  flow  from 
budget  authority  actually  appropriated.". 

(b)  Listing  of  the  Violent  Crime  Reduc- 
•noN  Trust  Fund  among  Government  Trust 
Fu.NDS— Section  1321(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(91)  Violent  Crime  Reduction  Trust 
Fund.". 

(c)  Requireme.vt  for  the  President  To 
Report  Annually  on  the  Status  of  -rHE  Ac- 
count.—Section  1105(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

•"(29)  Information  about  the  Violent  Crime 
Reduction  Trust  Fund,  including  a  separate 
statement  of  amounts  in  that  Trust  Fund. 

•"(30)  An  analysis  displaying  by  agency  pro- 
posed reductions  in  full-time  equivalent  po- 
sitions compared  to  the  current  year's  level 
in  order  to  comply  with  section  506  of  this 
Act." 

SEC.  508.  CONFORMING  REDUCTION  IN  DISCRE- 
■nONARY  SPENDING  UMTTS. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall,  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act.  reduce  the  discretionary  spending  limits 
set  forth  in  section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998  as  follows: 

(1)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  for  the  discretionary 
category;  $720,000,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  $314,000,000  in  outlays: 

(2)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  for  the  discretionary 
category:  $2,423,000,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,330,000,000  in  outlays: 

(3)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  for  the  discretionary 
category;  $4,287,000,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,184,000,000  in  outlays: 

(4)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  for  the  discretionary 
category;  $6,313,000,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  $6,221,000,000  in  outlays:  and 
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(5)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  for  the  discretionary 
category:  $8,545,000,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity and  $8,443,000,000  in  outlays. 

SEC.  509.  STANDARDIZATION  OF  WITHDRAWAL 
OPTIONS  FOR  THRIFT  SAVINGS 
PLAN  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  PARTICIP.^TION    IN    THE  THRIFT   SAVLNGS 

Plan.— Section    8351(b)    of    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Section  8433(b)  of  this  title  applies  to 
any  employee  or  Member  who  elects  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sepa- 
rates from  Government  employment."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(8); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7),  (9).  and 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7),  respec- 
tively: 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)(C)  (as  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  by 
striking  out  "or  former  spouse"  in  both 
places  it  appears: 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesig- 
nated under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4).  if  an 
employee  or  Member  separates  from  Govern- 
ment employment  and  such  employee's  or 
Member's  nonforfeitable  account  balance  is 
$3,500  or  less,  the  Executive  Director  shall 
pay  the  nonforfeitable  account  balance  to 
the  participant  in  a  single  payment  unless 
the  employee  or  Member  elects,  at  such  time 
and  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  prescribes,  one  of  the  options 
available  under  subsection  (b).";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  by  striking 
out  "nonforfeiture"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonforfeitable". 

(b)  Benefits  and  Election  of  Benefits.— 
Section  8433  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
matter  before  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  section  8435  of  this 
title,  any  employee  or  Member  who  sepa- 
rates from  Government  employment  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  subchapter  II  of  this 
chapter  or  any  employee  or  Member  who  sep- 
arates from  Government  employment  is  en- 
titled and  may  elect — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h). 
and  (i)  as  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f^.  and  (g). 
respectively: 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  (as  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  by 
striking  out  "or  (c)(4)  or  required  under  sub- 
section (d)  directly  to  an  eligible  retirement 
plan  or  plans)  (as  defined  in  section 
402(a)(5)(E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "directly 
to  an  eligible  retirement  plan  or  plans  (as 
defined  in  section  402(c)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986)  ": 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)(2)  (£is  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  by 
striking  out  "or  (c)(2)":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  respectively:  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  if  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber separates  from  Government  employment 
under  circumstances  making  such  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  eligible  to  make  an  elec- 


tion under  either  of  those  subsections,  and 
such  employee's  or  Member's"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  subsection 
(b).  if  an  employee  or  Member  separates  from 
Government  employment,  and  such  employ- 
ee's or  Member's":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  <c),  as  applicable": 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  Annuities:  Methods  ok  Payment;  Elec- 
tion; Purchase.— Section  8434(c)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  an  elimination  of  a 
method  of  payment  by  the  Board  an  em- 
ployee. Member,  former  employee,  or  former 
Member  may  elect  the  eliminated  method  if 
the  elimination  of  such  method  became  ef- 
fective less  than  5  years  before  the  date  on 
which  annuity  commences.". 

(d)  Protections  for  Spouses  and  Former 
Spouses.— Section  8435  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (b)(3).  (b)(4).  (c)(3).  or' (c)(4)  of 
section  8433  of  this  title  or  change  an  elec- 
tion previously  made  under  subsection  (b)(1). 
(b)(2).  (c)(1).  or  (c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(3)  or  (b)(4)  of  section 
8433  of  this  title  or  change  an  election  pre- 
viously made  under  subsection  (b)(1)  or 
(b)(2) ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  .subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e), 
(O,  (g).  (h).  and  (i)  as  subsections  (b).  (c>.  (d). 
(e).  (f).  (g).  and  (h).  respectively: 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  by  amend- 
ing paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply,  if— 
"(A)   a   joint    waiver   of  such    method    is 
made,  in  writing,  by  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber and  the  spouse:  or 

"(B)  the  employee  or  Member  waives  such 
method,  in  writing,  after  establishing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Director  that 
circumstances  described  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  make  the  requirement  of  a 
joint  waiver  inappropriate.":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  (as  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  by 
striking  out  "and  a  transfer  may  not  be 
made  under  section  8433(d)  of  this  title". 

(e)  Justices  and  Judges.— Section  8440a(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
tion 8433(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Section  8433(b)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5).  if  any  justice  or  judge  retires  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  371  or  section 
372(a)  of  title  28.  or  resigns  without  having 
met  the  age  and  service  requirements  set 
forth  under  section  371(c)  of  title  28.  and  such 
justice's  or  judge's  nonforfeitable  account 
balance  is  $3,500  or  less,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor shall  pay  the  nonforfeitable  account  bal- 
ance to  the  participant  in  a  single  payment 
unless  the  justice  or  judge  elects,  at  such 
time  and  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the 
Executive  Director  prescribes,  one  of  the  op- 
tions available  under  section  8433(b).". 

(f)  Bankruptcy  Judges  and  Mag- 
istrates.—Section  8440b  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(4)  by  amending  sub- 
paragraph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Section  8433(b)  of  this  title  applies  to 
any   bankruptcy   judge   or   magistrate   who 


elects  to  make  contributions  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  who  retires  before  attaining  age 
65  but  is  entitled,  upon  attaining  age  65.  to 
an  annuity  under  section  377  of  title  28  or 
section  2(c)  of  the  Retirement  and  Survivors 
Annuities  for  Bankruptcy  Judges  and  Mag- 
istrates Act  of  1988."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(4)(C)  by  striking  out 
"Section  8433(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Section  8433(b)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(5)  by  striking  out  "re- 
tirement under  section  377  of  title  28  is"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'any  of  the  actions 
described  under  paragraph  (4)  (A),  (B).  or  (C) 
shall  be  considered"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (8);  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (b)  (as  re- 
designated under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (4).  if 
any  bankruptcy  judge  or  magistrate  retires 
under  circumstances  making  such  bank- 
ruptcy judge  or  magistrate  eligible  to  make 
an  election  under  subsection  (b)  or  (o"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (4).  if  any  bankruptcy  judge  or 
magistrate  retires  under  circumstances 
making  such  bankruptcy  judge  or  magistrate 
eligible  to  make  an  election  under  sub- 
section (b)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (c).  as  applicable", 
(g)  Claims  Court  Judges.— Section  8440c  of 

title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(4)(B)  by  striking  out 
"Section  8433(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Section  8433(b)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(5)  by  striking  out  "re- 
tirement under  section  178  of  title  28.  is"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  actions 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be 
considered": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (8):  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  by  striking 
out  "Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4)(A)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (4)". 

(h)  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Veterans  appeals.— Section  8440d(b)(5)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "A  transfer  shall  be  made  as 
provided  under  section  8433(d)  of  this  title" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  8433(b) 
of  this  title  applies". 

(i)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—Chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended — 

(1)  in  section  8351(b)(5)(B)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  'section  8433(i)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  8433(g)": 

(2)  in  section  8351(b)(5)(D)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "section  8433(i)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""section  8433(g)"; 

(3)  in  section  8433(b)(4)  by  striking  out 
'"subsection  (e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)": 

(4)  in  section  8433(d)(1)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "(d)  of  section  8435"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""(c)  of  section  8435"; 

(5)  in  section  8433(d)(2)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  ""section  8435(d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'section  8435(c)"; 

(6)  in  section  8433(e)  (as  redesignated  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section)  by  striking 


out   "section  8435(d)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  8435(c)(2)'"; 

(7)  in  section  8433(g)(5)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "section  8435(0  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  8435(e)"'; 

(8)  in  section  8434(b)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 8435(c)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■section  8435(b)"; 

(9)  in  section  8435(a)(1)(B)  by  striking  out 
•'subsection  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"subsection  (b)"; 

(10)  in  section  8435(d)(1)(B)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "'subsection  (d)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)(2)  ": 

(U)  in  section  8435(d)(3)(A)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)(1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)": 

(12)  in  section  8435(d)(6)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "or  (c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  (b)(2)"; 

(13)  in  section  8435(e)(1)(A)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "section  8433(i)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""section  8433(g)": 

(14)  in  section  8435(e)(2)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  "section  8433(i)  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  approved  if  approval  would  have 
the  result  described  in  subsection  (d)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  8433(g)  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  approved  if  approval 
would  have  the  result  described  under  sub- 
section (c)(1)"; 

(15)  in  section  8435(g)  (as  redesignated 
under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section)  by 
striking  out  ""section  8433(i)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  8433(g)"; 

(16)  in  section  8437(c)(5)  by  striking  out 
"section  8433(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  8433(g)";  and 

(17)  in  section  8440a(b)(6)  by  striking  out 
"section  8351(b)(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  8351(b)(5)". 

(j)  I.nterim  Provision.— Section  8433(d)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall  transfer  the  amount  of 
the  balance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  transfer  the  amount  of  the  balance". 

(k)  Effective  Dates.— (D  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  upon  such  other 
date  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  shall 
provide  in  regulation. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  510.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ALASKA  RAILROAD 
TRANSFER  ACT  OF  1982  REGARDING 
FORMER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Applicability  of  Voluntary  Separa- 
tion lNCEN"nvEs  to  Certain  Former  Fed- 
eral Employees.— Section  607(a)  of  the  Alas- 
ka Railroad  Transfer  Act  of  1982  (45  U.S.C. 
1206(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  State-owned  railroad  shall  be 
included  in  the  definition  of  'agency'  for  pur- 
poses of  section  503  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e)  and 
section  505  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1994  and  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tive program  established  under  such  Act. 
Any  employee  of  the  State-owned  railroad 
who  meets  the  qualifications  as  described 
under  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deemed  an  employee  under  such  Act. 

""(B)  An  employee  who  has  received  a  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payment  under 


this  paragraph  and  accepts  employment  with 
the  State-owned  railroad  within  5  years  of 
the  date  of  separation  on  which  payment  of 
the  incentive  is  based  shall  be  required  to 
repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  incentive 
payment  unless  the  head  of  the  State-owned 
railroad  determines  that  the  employment  is 
in  a  position  for  which  there  is  exceptional 
difficulty  in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee 
and  waives  the  repayment.". 

(b)  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Bene- 
fits.—Section  607  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Transfer  Act  of  1982  (45  U.S.C.  1206)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(e)(1)  Any  person  described  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  may  elect  life  insur- 
ance coverage  under  chapter  87  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  enroll  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

""(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  to  any  person  who— 

■"(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994. 
is  an  employee  of  the  State-owned  railroad: 

""(B)  has  20  years  or  more  of  service  (in  the 
civil  service  as  a  Federal  employee  or  as  an 
employee  of  the  State-owned  railroad,  com- 
bined) on  the  date  of  retirement  from  the 
State-owned  railroad;  and 

"'(C)(i)  was  covered  under  a  life  insurance 
policy  pursuant  to  chapter  87  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  on  January  4.  1985.  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  life  insurance  coverage 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1);  or 

■"(ii)  was  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
pursuant  to  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  on  January  4.  1985.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enrolling  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son described  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  cov- 
ered under  a  life  insurance  policy  under 
chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
to  have  been  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  5,  1985.  through  the  date  of  retire- 
ment of  any  such  person. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  described  under 
paragraph  (2)  until  the  date  such  person  re- 
tires from  the  State-owned  railroad.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, March  3,  1994,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  274.  to  establish  the  Casas  Malpais 
National  Historical  Park  in 
Springerville,  AZ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  859,  to  reduce  the  restrictions  on 
lands  conveyed  by  deed  under  the  act 
of  June  8,  1926; 


S.  1233.  to  resolve  the  status  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Arizona  that  are  subject 
to  a  claim  as  a  grant  of  public  lands  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1586,  to  establish  the  New  Orleans 
Jazz  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  1183,  to  validate  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California 
that  form  part  of  the  right-of-way 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  hearing  record  should  send  two 
copies  of  their  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests,  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, 304  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20510-6150. 

For  further  informaton,  please  con- 
tact David  Brooks  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-9863. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  acknowledging  February  7-11. 
1994,  as  National  School  Counseling 
Week. 

There  are  more  than  85,000  profes- 
sional counselors  in  school  settings  in 
the  United  States  who  work  with  stu- 
dents, teachers,  other  school  profes- 
sionals, parents,  and  their  commu- 
nities. School  counselors  assist  stu- 
dents with  their  educational,  career, 
social,  and  personal  strengths  so  that 
they  can  become  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

It  is  my  belief  that  school  counselors, 
because  of  the  service  they  provide, 
will  play  a  key  role  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  national  education  goals.  In 
addition,  school  counseling  is  an  inte- 
gral component  to  ensuring  the  prepa- 
ration, success,  and  transition  from 
school  to  work  of  our  Nation's  stu- 
dents. 

I  have  often  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues the  many  positive  contribu- 
tions which  school  counseling  makes  to 
ensuring  the  success  of  our  Nation's 
students.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  Smoother  Sailing  Program  in  the 
Des  Moines  public  schools  which  has 
served  as  a  model  elementary  school 
counseling  program  for  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
positive  results  of  the  Smoother  Sail- 
ing Program  can  be  replicated  in  other 
school  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  1142.  the  Elementary  School 
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Counseling  Demonstration  Act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation,  and  I  wish 
to  once  again  reiterate  my  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  dedication  and 
commitment  of  our  Nation's  school 
counselors.* 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  do  a  much  better  job  of 
educating  our  youth  for  the  workplace. 
Not  every  high  school  student  will  at- 
tend college — nor  should  they.  In  a 
prosperous  country  like  ours,  however, 
we  commit  few  resources  to  helping 
those  young  people  who  do  not  intend 
to  go  on  to  college.  In  the  competitive 
world  of  the  21st  century,  our  invest- 
ment in  education  cannot  simply  focus 
on  ensuring  opportunities  for  youth  to 
earn  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Rather  we 
must  find  ways  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  all  of  tomorrow's  possibili- 
ties— be  they  work  or  school. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  byprod- 
ucts of  the  current  educational  system 
is  that  far  too  many — almost  half— of 
today's  adults  have  trouble  reading  and 
writing.  These  people  have  difficulty 
holding  a  decent  job,  and  many  spend 
their  lives  trying  to  find  work  that  is 
rewarding  and  will  support  their  fami- 
lies. 

As  a  nation  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace, we  cannot  wait  for  our  youth 
to  become  adults  before  we  help  pre- 
pare them  for  decent  jobs  and  reward- 
ing careers.  The  global  economy  has 
the  potential  for  enormous  reward,  but 
we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  challenge. 

One  way  to  meet  this  challenge  is  to 
reinvent  our  educational  system,  which 
in  some  ways  is  still  the  envy  of  the 
world,  so  that  it  can  meet  today's 
needs  and  provide  for  ways  to  meet  to- 
morrow's opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  no  State  has  a  com- 
prehensive plan  in  place  to  meet  the 
needs  of  youth  whose  opportunities 
exist  primarily  in  the  working  world.  I 
agree  with  the  National  Research 
Council's  conclusion  that,  as  a  coun- 
try, we  tend  to  think  of  "support  for 
labor  market  transitions,  particularly 
for  youths  most  at  risk  of  failing  to 
make    the    school-to-work    transition 

*  *  *  as  a  social,  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomic, responsibility."  It  is  time  that 
we  radically  change  this  philosophy. 

In  Maine,  the  school-to-work  issue  is 
an  important  one.  Compared  with 
other  States,  Maine  ranks  near  the 
bottom  in  sending  high  school  students 
on  to  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  Fortu- 
nately, Maine  is  well  ahead  of  most 
States  in  having  three  excellent 
school-to-work  programs. 

The  Maine  Youth  Apprenticeship 
Program,  for  example,  v/as  recently  se- 
lected by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness as  the  School-to-Work  Program  of 
the   Year.    Students   in    this   program 


spend  20  weeks  in  class  and  15  weeks 
working  for  a  company  in  their  field  of 
interest.  This  pattern  continues 
through  their  senior  year,  but  with  15 
additional  weeks  working  for  a  com- 
pany. In  the  third  year  of  the  program, 
students  spend  34  weeks  on  the  job  and 

16  weeks  taking  courses  at  their  local 
technical  college. 

The  apprenticeship  program  benefits 
both  the  student  and  the  business  in- 
volved. Students  finish  the  program 
with  a  high  school  diploma,  significant 
work  experience,  and  technical  college 
training.  They  also  receive  certifi- 
cation that  they  have  mastered  a  par- 
ticular technical  skill  and  can  earn  up 
to  $5,000  each  year  on  the  job.  Employ- 
ers can  be  certain  they  are  getting  a 
qualified  worker,  already  trained  and 
trustworthy,  to  improve  production. 

Maine's  Youth  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram is  complemented  by  another  edu- 
cation effort.  Jobs  for  Maine's  Grad- 
uates, which  operates  in  20  schools  in 

17  communities  throughout  the  State. 
Among  other  things,  this  program  pro- 
vides job  specialists  who  are  respon- 
sible for  20  to  40  students  who  are  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  of  school.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  provides  basic  skills 
education,  job  search  activities,  in- 
struction on  37  skills  necessary  in  a 
work  environment  through  a  4  day-a- 
week  credit  class,  and  9  months  of  fol- 
low-up support  after  high  school  grad- 
uation. 

I  am  particularly  excited  about 
Maine's  third  school-to-work  program 
called  technology  preparation  or  tech- 
prep.  This  program  combines  the  last  2 
years  of  high  school  with  2  years  of 
postsecondary  work  at  a  technical  col- 
lege. It  provides  students  with  the 
math,  science,  and  technological  skills 
they  will  need  to  succeed  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  1990's.  By  combining  aca- 
demic and  occupational  subjects,  tech- 
prep  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
high-skill  technical  occupations  and 
offers  a  more  practical,  hands-on  way 
for  kids  to  learn  than  the  more  ab- 
stract, traditional  method  of  learning 
currently  taking  place  in  most  of  this 
Nation's  schools. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
help  improve  tech-prep  programs 
across  the  country.  I  am  pleased  that 
parts  of  my  bill  were  incorporated  into 
the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act. 
Specifically,  my  legislation  would  give 
highest  priority  to  those  tech-prep  ap- 
plications that  provide  for  certain  ac- 
tivities, such  as  employment  place- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  students  to  4- 
year  baccalaureate  programs,  after 
completion  of  the  technical  college 
component  of  the  program.  Without 
changing  the  basic  thrust  of  the  cur- 
rent tech-prep  programs,  my  legisla- 
tion would  open  additional  opportuni- 
ties to  students  who  want  more  ad- 
vanced training. 

In  addition,  my  tech-prep  legislation 
would  allow  schools  greater  flexibility 
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in  providing  tech-prep  classes.  Current 
law  requires  that  tech-prep  programs 
begin  in  the  eleventh  grade.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  students  who  drop  out  of 
school  do  so  before  the  eleventh  grade 
and  having  a  tech-prep  program  in 
place  earlier  may  prevent  some  of 
those  students  from  dropping  out  and 
help  those  who  stay  in  school  learn 
more  effectively  through  tech-prep's 
applied  learning  method.  My  legisla- 
tion would  allow  for  tech-prep  pro- 
grams to  begin  either  in  the  9th  or  11th 
grades. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  will  encourage  States  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  to  help  high 
school  students  who  do  not  intend  to 
go  on  to  college  transition  to  the  work- 
ing world.  It  builds  upon  existing 
school-to-work  programs,  such  as 
Maine's  youth  apprenticeship  and  tech- 
prep  programs,  but  allows  States  the 
flexibility  to  create  their  own  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  offers  an  im- 
portant method  for  reaching  youths 
who  will  not  go  to  college  but  who 
must  prepare  to  support  themselves 
after  they  complete  high  school. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  clarified  language  in  the  bill  so 
that  businesses  and  other  organiza- 
tions would  not  be  required  to  pay  stu- 
dents for  work.  Rural  States,  like 
Maine,  simply  do  not  have  an  industry 
base  to  pay  all  students  participating 
in  a  school-to-work  program.  While 
these  students  should  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  their  labors,  often  the  ex- 
posure to  the  working  world  is  what 
they  will  find  to  be  truly  invaluable. 
The  legislation  will  now  allow  students 
to  benefit  from  a  variety  of  school-to- 
work  programs,  only  some  of  which 
will  pay  for  work. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  will  not 
go  to  college.  As  our  world  becomes 
more  competitive,  these  youths  will  be 
left  behind.  They  will  continue  to 
knock  on  our  doors  for  help.  We  can 
help  them  now  by  preparing  them  for 
the  working  world,  or  we  can  help 
them  later  by  providing  adult  basic 
education  classes  and  other  social  serv- 
ices to  help  them  get  ahead.  My  choice 
is  to  help  them  now.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  wait.* 
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EAST  EVERGLADES  WATER 
MODIFICATION  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  Senate  approved  legislation 
I  introduced  last  year  with  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  previously  appro- 
priated funds  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  Frog  Pond,  the  Eight-and-One-Half 
Square  Mile  Area,  and  the  Rocky 
Glades  Agricultural  Area  east  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  This  legislation 
is  a  significant  step  in  expanding  the 
options  available  to  the  Park  Service, 


the  State  of  Florida,  the  South  Florida 
Water  Management  District,  and  Dade 
Country  in  their  unified  efforts  to  re- 
capture the  irreplaceable  ecosystem  of 
south  Florida. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
been  meeting  with  all  the  partners  in- 
volved in  the  project  to  purchase  land 
east  of  Everglades  National  Park,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  mak- 
ing significant  strides  in  resolving 
many  of  the  funding  and  land  manage- 
ment issues.  The  legislation  passed  by 
my  Senate  colleagues  last  night  will 
enable  the  partners  to  begin  taking 
real  action  to  help  Florida  Bay,  which 
makes  up  over  one-third  of  Everglades 
National  Park. 

This  legislation  was  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  many  people,  but  I  would  like  to 
especially  thank  Interior  Secretary 
Bruce  Babbitt,  Assistant  Secretaries 
George  Frampton,  and  Bonnie  Cohen, 
Peter  Hamm  in  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
and  Everglades  National  Park  Super- 
intendent Dick  Ring.  The  support  of 
Tom  MacVicar  and  Kathy  Copeland 
with  the  South  Florida  Water  Manage- 
ment District,  and  Florida  Governor 
Lawton  Chiles  and  Estus  Whitfield  of 
his  staff  was  also  greatly  appreciated. 
Due  to  the  work  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Florida  delegation,  in  particular 
Congressmen  Peter  Deutsch  and  Clay 
Shaw,  this  bill  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  will  soon  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  President  Clinton 
for  the  significant  show  of  support  for 
restoring  south  Florida's  delicate  envi- 
ronment in  his  1995  budget  proposal.  A 
total  of  $57.3  million  is  pledged  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  various 
activities  in  the  area,  including  land 
acquisition,  research,  and  resource 
management.  Another  $13  million 
would  be  spent  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  The  Clin- 
ton budget  is  a  strong  statement  that 
the  Everglades  is  indeed  a  trust — a 
unique  treasure  of  the  world  that 
should  be  protected  and  restored  to  a 
previous,  more  natural  condition.* 


CONFIRMATION   OF   ROBERT   C. 

BUNDY  TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY 

FOR  ALASKA 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
Bob  C.  Bundy  first  came  to  Alaska  in 
the  fall  of  1971  to  begin  working  for 
Alaska  Legal  Services  as  a  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Community  Law  Fellow. 
His  intentions,  like  many  Alaskans, 
were  to  experience  Alaska  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  home  State.  Expecting  to 
return  to  California  after  no  more  than 
2  years.  Bob  fell  in  love  with  Alaska, 
his  home  ever  since  1971. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Alaska,  Bob  re- 
ceived his  bachelors  degree,  cum  laude, 


with  a  major  in  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
1968.  Bob  graduated  in  1971  from  Boalt 
Hall  School  of  Law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  After  passing  the 
California  bar  in  the  fall  of  1971,  Bob 
was  admitted  to  the  California  State 
Bar  in  January  1972.  After  coming  to 
Alaska  in  1971  to  work  for  Alaska 
Legal  Services,  Bob  passed  the  Alaska 
bar  in  the  spring  of  1972. 

While  working  at  Alaska  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Bob  met  his  wife,  Virginia  Bonnie 
Lembo,  who  was  also  working  at  Alas- 
ka Legal  Services  as  a  VISTA  lawyer. 
In  February  1974,  the  two  married  in 
Nome  where  Bob  was  working.  Then 
the  couple  decided  to  move  further  into 
bush  Alaska;  in  July,  1974,  Bob  and 
Bonnie  relocated  to  Kiana,  a  small  Es- 
kimo village — population  500— on  the 
Kobuk  River  east  of  Kotzebue.  Bob 
practiced  law,  taking  criminal  defense 
appointments  in  Nome  and  Kotzebue 
and  performing  contract  services  for 
Alaska  Legal  Services. 

On  December  2,  1974,  the  couple  had 
twin  girls,  Barbara  and  Kathy.  Caring 
for  infant  twins,  while  maintaining  a 
part-time  law  practice  and  engaging  in 
subsistence  food  gathering  proved  a 
daunting  task.  When  the  temperature 
hit  65  below  in  January  1975  and  the 
couple's  oil  stove  ceased  working.  Bob 
and  Bonnie  moved  the  children  to  An- 
chorage. 

However,  the  excitement  of  living  in 
Alaska's  bush  had  not  worn  off  for  the 
young  couple.  In  1975,  Bob  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  district  attorney  for  the 
Second  Judicial  District  in  Nome. 
Serving  as  Nome's  district  attorney 
until  1978,  Bob  then  moved  his  family 
to  Anchorage  where  they  have  lived 
ever  since.  Bob  continued  his  career  as 
a  prosecutor  in  the  Anchorage  District 
Attorney's  office  and  Alaska  Attorney 
General's  office  until  1984.  At  present. 
Bob  has  just  left  practicing  law  as  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Bogle  & 
Gates  for  his  confirmation  as  Alaska's 
U.S.  attorney.  Bonnie  Bundy  is  an  as- 
sistant district  attorney. 

Bob  is  an  experienced  attorney  who 
has  now  tried  over  200  cases  in  front  of 
juries  in  Alaska.  Bob's  most  recent 
practice  focused  on  trial  and  appellate 
litigation,  the  majority  of  which  in- 
volved large,  complex  cases  in  the 
areas  of  commercial  litigation,  prod- 
ucts liability,  professional  malpractice, 
personal  injury,  and  criminal  defense. 

Examples  of  Bob's  practice  include 
representation  of  a  national  airline  in 
major  antitrust  litigation;  representa- 
tion in  trial  and  appellate  courts  of  a 
national  insurance  broker  facing  mul- 
timillion  dollar  claims  arising  out  of 
insurance  carrier  insolvencies  and 
damages  to  a  large  construction 
project  in  Alaska;  trial  and  appellate 
counsel  for  an  international  air  carrier 
in  multiple  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the 
crash  and  destruction  of  a  DC-10  air- 
craft;  representation  of  two  national 


banks  in  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  two  large  sawmills;  trial 
counsel  for  local  government  entities 
in  litigation  involving  wrongful  dis- 
charge of  employees  and  disputes  with 
contractors;  representation  of  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  in  major  products 
liability  litigation;  representation  of  a 
large  Northwest  law  firm  in  a  large 
legal  malpractice  action;  and  represen- 
tation of  mental  health  professionals 
in  malpractice  claims.  Bob  has  also 
represented  corporations  and  individ- 
uals charged  with  criminal  offenses  in 
State  and  Federal  courts. 

A  faculty  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Trial  Advocacy,  Bob  is  active 
in  trial  advocacy  as  a  faculty  member 
and  lecturer  in  Alaska  and  nationwide. 
Bob  coauthored  both  "Alaska  Discov- 
ery, Pretrial  and  Trial  Procedures"  and 
"Evidence  in  Trial  Practice  in  Alas- 
ka." Bob  lectures  on  law  and  banking 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  Anchor- 
age. A  lawyer  representative  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference,  Bob 
also  sits  on  the  local  rules  committee 
for  the  U.S.  district  court. 

Bob  enjoys  bipartisan  support 
amongst  Alaskans.  I  am  confident  that 
Bob's  experience  and  ability  will  serve 
him  well  in  his  new  position  as  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  Alaska.  I  wish  him  all  the 
best  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  BORMANN 

*  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
report  that  a  journalist  of  the  highest 
order.  Jim  Bormann.  passed  away  this 
past  Saturday  at  his  home  in  Golden 
Valley.  MN. 

For  25  years  Jim  served  as  news  di- 
rector for  WCCO  Radio,  the  premier 
source  for  news  and  weather  informa- 
tion in  the  Midwest.  He  also  served  as 
that  station's  community  affairs  direc- 
tor from  1971  until  his  retirement  in 
1976.  Without  a  doubt.  Jim  played  a 
vital  role  in  shaping  WCCO  Radio  into 
the  premier  organization  it  is  today. 

A  native  of  Decatur,  IL,  he  came  to 
Minnesota  in  1951  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished list  of  journalism  creden- 
tials. After  beginning  his  career  in  1935 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, Jim  moved  on  to  Chicago,  where 
he  eventually  became  the  bureau  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press'  radio  division. 
From  there  he  moved  on  to  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, lA,  and  the  job  of  news  director  for 
WMT  Radio. 

Jim's  many  contributions  to  his  pro- 
fession extended  outside  the  newsroom. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision News  Directors  Association, 
serving  as  its  international  president 
in  1952.  He  also  helped  originate  the 
Minnesota  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Coun- 
cil, the  Minnesota  Press  Council,  and 
the  Minnesota  Press  Club.  He  was  con- 
stantly vigilant  in  protecting  his  craft 
and  strove  to  maintain  the  qualities  of 
principle,  fairness,  and  objectivity. 
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Known  for  his  fair  and  accurate  re- 
porting, Jim  also  added  a  human  touch 
to  the  art  of  news  gathering.  Jim  was 
known  in  the  communities  of  Min- 
nesota as  a  man  who  went  to  the  news. 
His  brand  of  on  the  scene  reporting  was 
widely  respected  by  his  peers.  Jim  said 
it  best  when  he  stated.  "I  just  chat 
with  the  folks  to  find  out  what's  on 
their  minds  *  *  *  we  talk  about  what's 
being  done  and  what  they  think  could 
be  done."  Mr.  President,  I  have  found 
that  this  type  of  communication  is  not 
only  a  sound  approach  for  newspeople, 
but  also  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
blessed  with  the  opportunity  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  truly  will  miss  Jim 
Bormann  and  all  he  had  to  offer.  He 
was  not  only  a  top-notch  journalist 
but — more  importantly— a  first-class 
human  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.» 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  talk 
about  America's  schools  is  troubling. 
Parents  say  that  our  schools  are  fail- 
ing. Teachers  say  that  they  cannot  be 
responsible  for  teaching  things  that 
should  be  taught  at  home.  Students 
say  they  are  bored  and  that  the  schools 
do  not  challenge  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  read  the 
paper  without  confirming  our  sus- 
picions about  our  educational  system. 
The  headlines  scream  at  us:  "Asians  Do 
a  Better  Job  of  Teaching  Their  Chil- 
dren, "  "Conditions  'Bleak'  for  Rural 
Children,"  "U.S.  Schools  'Squander' 
Gifted  Students  Talents,"  and  "Saving 
Schools  from  'Mediocrity':  Improve- 
ments Hard  to  Measure  After  Ten 
Years  of  Reforms." 

Education  is  the  one  thing  parents 
want  most  for  their  children  because 
education  creates  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  is  right  when  he 
says: 

People  who  cannot  communicate  are  pow- 
erless. People  who  know  nothing-  of  their 
past  are  culturally  impoverished.  People  who 
are  poorly  trained  are  ill-prepared  to  face 
the  future.  Without  good  schools.  America 
cannot  remain  civically  vital  or  economi- 
cally competitive. 

In  a  prosperous  nation  like  the  Unit- 
ed States,  students  regardless  of  in- 
come or  geography  from  Los  Angeles, 
CA,  to  Limestone,  ME,  should  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  have  a  quality 
education— one  that  is  rigorous  and  in- 
spires our  youths  to  educate  them- 
selves throughout  their  lives. 

President  John  Kennedy  once  said: 
"A  child  miseducated  is  a  child  lost." 
Regrettably,  many  of  our  lost  children 
are  from  poor  families.  Compared  with 
other  children,  for  example,  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  young  people  from 
low-income  families  repeat  a  grade  by 


the  time  they  reach  the  eighth  grade. 
In  addition,  youth  from  low-income 
families  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of 
school  than  their  wealthier  counter- 
parts. 

I  am  worried  that  our  increasingly 
technological  world  will  not  wait  for 
students  in  any  country,  including 
ours,  to  learn  the  basics.  There  is  no 
niche  reserved  in  the  international 
marketplace  or  the  American  work- 
place for  ill-prepared  students.  Rather 
than  wait,  the  world  will  continue  to 
grow  more  technical  and  specialized. 
Our  students  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  or  they  will  be  left  behind. 

Everyone  blames  everyone  else  for 
education  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Teachers  and  principals  blame 
parents  who  take  little  interest  in  or 
responsibility  for  their  children's  edu- 
cation. Teachers  and  parents  say  chil-. 
dren  come  to  school  with  a  host  of 
problems  that  distract  them  from 
learning.  Some  children,  for  example, 
are  being  sexually  or  physically  abused 
by  their  parents  or  guardians.  Others 
arrive  to  school  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished. Many  adolescents  come  to  school 
worried  about  how  they  will  feed  and 
clothe  their  own  children,  and  too 
many  of  our  youths  fear  for  their  lives 
as  they  walk  to  and  from  school. 

Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  blame 
teachers  and  the  schools  for  not  teach- 
ing their  children  the  basics,  and  are 
unhappy  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  being  promoted  to  the  next  grade 
without  being  ready.  Not  surprisingly, 
parents  expect  schools  to  provide  a 
good  education  whatever  the  cost. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  read  that  the 
parents  of  a  Maine  student  may  not 
allow  their  son  to  accept  his  high 
school  diploma  in  June  because  they 
believe  the  school  has  failed  to  educate 
him.  This  is  the  ultimate  indictment  of 
a  failed  school  system. 

The  State  and  Federal  governments 
do  not  escape  blame.  Many  people 
around  the  country  cite  excessive  regu- 
lation and  lack  of  money  as  two  big 
causes  for  the  problems  in  our  edu- 
cation system. 

I  often  hear  from  Mainers  that  we 
need  to  make  children  our  number  one 
priority.  I  agree.  Children  are  this 
country's  future.  This  is  a  cliche  that 
is  nonetheless  very  true.  Unless  every- 
one takes  responsibility  for  education, 
our  children  and  our  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  big  losers. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  with 
educating  our  youth.  It  will,  however, 
for  the  first  time  set  education  goals 
for  this  country  and  provide  a  means 
by  which  States  and  localities  can  im- 
prove their  educational  systems.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  a  good  first  step 
in  addressing  our  educational  prob- 
lems. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  creates  a 
series  of  national  standards  for  content 
of  the  curriculum  and  performance  by 


schoolchildren.  These  standards  are 
completely  voluntary.  States  that 
choose  to  do  so  can  submit  their  stand- 
ards to  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  to  re- 
ceive a  kind  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Seal  of  approval.  But  the  bill  creates 
an  important  incentive  for  States  and 
school  districts  to  meet  the  goals  for 
education  by  providing  Federal  funds 
for  reform. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  signifi- 
cantly improved  the  legislation  last 
week  by  adding  provisions  to  ensure  it 
in  no  way  federalizes  education.  Edu- 
cation has  long  been  a  State  and  local 
matter,  and  this  bill  keeps  it  that  way. 
This  is  a  principle  that  I  do  not  want, 
nor  do  I  intend,  to  change. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  in- 
cluded an  amendment  designed  to  in- 
crease parental  participation.  I  cospon- 
sored  this  amendment  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  parents  need  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Too  many  students  receive 
little  encouragement  or  support  at 
home,  and  they  bring  a  poor  attitude 
and  low  self-esteem  to  the  classroom. 
We  can  help  correct  this  by  urging  par- 
ents to  be  more  directly  involved  in 
their  child's  school  work  and  to  en- 
courage and  help  their  children  when 
they  struggle.  With  this  encourage- 
ment, children  will  aspire  to  succeed. 

I  am  also  pleased  that,  at  my 
instigation,  the  legislation  now  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  health  and 
physical  education.  Poor  health  and 
diet,  poverty,  substance  abuse,  sexu- 
ally transmitted  disease  and  unin- 
tended pregnancies  have  all  limited  the 
options  and  dimmed  the  futures  of  mil- 
lions of  American  children.  Healthy 
and  fit  students  are  better  equipped  to 
learn. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  certify  voluntary 
national  standards  on  health  and  phys- 
ical education  and  that  the  National 
Education  Goals  Panel  monitor  this 
country's  progress  toward  ensuring 
that  all  students  are  healthy  and  fit. 

Many  people  in  my  parent's  genera- 
tion did  not  complete  high  school,  but 
they  still  have  made  good  lives  for 
themselves.  Today,  I  am  afraid  that 
children  who  do  not  complete  high 
school  and  those  who  are  ill-prepared 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunities 
that  our  parents  or  we  had.  There  real- 
ly is  no  second  chance  for  them. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sell  our  children 
short.  We  must  set  goals  and  standards, 
and  we  must  address  our  problems  in 
education  head-on  and  demand  a  rigor- 
ous, quality  education  for  all  our 
youth.  Their  future  depends  on  us,  and 
our  future  depends  on  them.« 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, February  22,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  that  day,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  to  date,  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  waived,  and  no  motions 
or  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule;  that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed 
to  have  expired;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  of  the  Chair. 
Senator  Moseley-Braun  be  recognized 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address; 
that  upon  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  Farewell  Address,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott.  as 
provided  for  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement;  and  that  on 
Tuesday.  February  22.  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m. 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  respec- 
tive party  conferences. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MARKET  ACCESS  BARRIERS  IN 
JAPAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  negotiators  were  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  market  access  bar- 
riers in  Japan.  Nevertheless,  the  last 
thing  we  need  is  an  ineffective  trade 
agreement  that  fails  to  address  the  real 
problems  foreign  firms  have  in  pene- 
trating the  Japanese  market. 

I  met,  along  with  the  majority  lead- 
er, this  morning  with  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  and  Foreign  Minister  Hata 
and  we  had  a  very  frank  exchange.  The 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  chronic 
trade  imbalance  between  Japan  and  the 
world  is  unacceptable  and  must  be  re- 
solved. I  support  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative Mickey  Kantor  in  his  determina- 
tion to  seek  a  meaningful  agreement. 
Now  he  must  redouble  his  efforts. 


This  is  a  bipartisan  issue.  We  have 
been  working  with  Japan  for  many 
years  trying  to  resolve  these  problems. 
The  time  has  come  for  Japan  to  under- 
stand that  global  economic  leadership 
carries  obligations.  Mr.  President, 
Japan  must  continue  to  move  to  join 
the  ranks  of  open  markets  in  the  global 
trading  system. 

I  agree  with  the  President  who  said 
that  no  agreement  is  better  than  an  in- 
effective agreement. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday.  February  22.  as  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  206. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:30  p.m..  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  22,  1994 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Be  with  us,  O  God.  in  all  the  mo- 
ments of  life.  From  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  until  the  going  down  of  the  same, 
may  Your  word  be  with  each  of  us  and 
all  we  do.  For  all  those  who  desire 
meaning  and  purpose  in  life,  give  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  command- 
ments and  the  eternal  values  that  bind 
us  together.  For  all  who  wish  to  reflect 
more  clearly  the  brightness  of  Your 
light,  give  us  strength  to  know  the 
truth  and  the  power  to  live  the  truth. 
Bless  us.  we  pray  O  God,  that  we  will 
be  Your  people  in  good  times  and  bad, 
and  be  faithful  in  all  the  days.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

H.R.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Everglades  • 
National  Park  Protection  and  Expansion  Act 
of  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  through 
Friday.  February  18,  1994.  to  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1994  and  an  adjournment  or  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  Thursday.  February  10. 
1994.  through  Friday,  February  18,  1994,  to 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1994. 


LET  EUROPE  POLICE  THEIR  OWN 
BACKYARD 

(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  press 
accounts  keep  saying  that  genocide  in 
Europe  and  Bosnia  started  22  months 
ago.  Basically.  Europe  has  done  noth- 
ing. In  fact.  Europe  keeps  asking  where 
is  Uncle  Sam? 

My  question  today  is.  Where  is  Italy, 
where  is  France,  where  is  Germany, 
where  is  Russia,  and  where  is  England? 
You  see.  Uncle  Sam  already  is  the  po- 
liceman for  the  world.  Now  they  want 
us  to  be  the  neighborhood  crime  watch. 

Something  is  very  wrong  here.  Con- 
gress. Remember  this:  It  all  started  out 
with  advisers  in  Vietnam.  Then  Presi- 
dents, generals,  and  admirals  declared 
their  own  war.  Congress  never  declared 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not  need  an- 
other Vietnam. 

No.  1,  if  we  are  going  to  commit 
troops  or  get  involved  in  Bosnia,  this 
Congress  should  authorize  and  make 
that  decision.  That  is  what  the  Con- 
stitution says. 

Finally,  if  they  are  going  to  beat 
their  chest  about  a  united  European 
Community,  maybe  Europe  should  get 
involved  in  the  fights  in  their  own 
backyard. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  February  U.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:30  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
February  10.  1994  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
passed  with  an  amendment  H.R.  3759  and  re- 
quested a  conference  thereon. 

In  accordance  with  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  Thursday.  February  10.  1994,  the 
Clerk  has  notified  the  Senate  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
H.R.  3759.  and  agreed  to  a  conference  there- 
on. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  K.  Anderson. 

Clerk. 


SET  DEADLINE  FOR  HAITI 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  time 
this  House  reconvenes,  in  less  than  2 
weeks,  scores  of  Haitians  will  die  as  a 
direct  result  of  United  States  policy. 
Economic  sanctions  on  Haiti  will  con- 
tinue to  kill  babies,  the  infirm,  the 
meek  and  the  elderly. 

Because  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration failed  to  act^in  the  next 
few  weeks,  thousands  of  innocent  Hai- 
tians will  die. 

This  administration  has  let  every 
deadline  pass.  The  President  has  aban- 
doned democracy,  and  his  administra- 
tion has  ignored  international  law. 
What  good  is  an  organization  of  civ- 
ilized nations  if  they  ignore  uncivilized 
actions? 

How  can  we  be  a  leader  of  nations 

when  we  ignore  the  death  of  a  nation  in 

our  own  back  yard?  Those  who  have 

spoken  of  nation  building  now  preside 

.over  nation  destruction. 

This  Congress  that  has  offered  hope 
in  distant  Somalia  now  shames  its  rep- 
utation by  leaving  and  abandoning  the 
suffering  and  dying  in  Haiti.  This  week 
we  establish  a  deadline  in  Bosnia — I 
ask — "Why  not  a  deadline  for  Haiti?" 


HEALTH  CARE  NOW 

(Mrs.  MEEK  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
recent  estimate  that  national  health 
care  will  increase  the  deficit  in  years 
to  come,  there  has  been  continuous  de- 
bate— most  of  it  reiteration  of  tired  as- 
sertions—that the  United  States  can- 
not afford  a  system  which  ensures  ac- 
cess to  minimal  health  care  to  all 
Americans. 

I  believe  that  debate  on  the  future 
costs  of  a  national  health  care  system 
has  created  a  rhetorical  fog  in  which 
this  body  has  lost  its  original  direc- 
tion. When  we  began  this  debate  we  did 
not  set  out  to  create  a  tax  decrease  or 
to  lower  the  deficit. 

Our  goal  was  to  provide  access  to 
health  care  within  the  limits  of  our 
countries  fiscal  ability  to  do  so.  It  has 
always  been  expected  that  there  will  be 
some  modification  in  financing  as  old 
programs  are  replaced  with  new  ones, 
and  as  we  accomplish  any  necessary  re- 
structuring of  the  health  care  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  what  we  have  set  out  to  ac- 
complish. We  began  with  the  intention 
of  creating  a  system  which  guarantees 
basic  health  care  and  a  decent  quality 


of  life  for  all  Americans.  A  system  that 
will  not  only  serve  those  that  are  now 
sick  and  disabled,  but  which  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  that  has  had  ac- 
cess to  a  preventative  health  care  de- 
livery system  and  the  ability  to  grow 
into  adulthood  without  a  health  handi- 
cap imposed  by  the  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus or  just  plain  lack  of  money. 

Our  goal  should  not  be  a  quick  fix  on 
the  health  of  our  generation.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  create  a  health  delivery 
system  so  that  the  next  generation  will 
not  need  the  quick  fixes  or  repeated 
emergency  medical  attention  that 
clogs  our  current  system  and  drives 
costs  sky  high. 

By  moving  now  to  enact  a  health 
care  program  that  guarantees  univer- 
sal access  to  all  Americans  we  can 
begin  to  move  away  from  what  is  es- 
sentially a  very  expensive  reactionary 
emergency  system. 

The  Congress  should  commit  itself  to 
slaying  the  health  care  monster  this 
year,  so  that  our  children  will  not  have 
to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  give  the  House  some  un- 
derstanding of  where  we  are  proceeding 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  on  the 
supplemental  has  been  completed.  In  a 
moment  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  beginning  at  6  p.m. 
Members  are  advised  votes  may  occur 
beginning  at  6.  Votes  are  possible  on 
recommittal  and  on  final  passage,  and. 
if  ordered,  will  occur  between  6  and 
7:30.  Conference  papers  will  be  avail- 
able to  Members  here  on  the  floor  at  5 
p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  approved  by 
the  minority,  I  will  move  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Republican  side,  we  are  very  eager  to 
help  facilitate  getting  the  aid  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  appreciate  getting  the 
aid  to  California,  and  we  appreciate  the 
speed  with  which  the  conference  was 
completed.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  gentleman  this  evening  to  get 
it  passed  in  the  House. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  clay  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


MAKING      IN      ORDER     ON      TODAY 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CON- 

FERENCE   REPORT    ON    H.R.    3759. 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS      FOR      EARTH- 
QUAKE ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  today 


to  consider  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes, 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  and  against  its  consider- 
ation be  waived,  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNDING  GAP 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBO 
has  analyzed  the  data,  crunched  the 
numbers,  weighed  the  options,  and 
come  to  its  conclusion:  The  President 
is  wrong. 

Wrong  by  about  $130  billion.  That  is 
the  amount  between  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  his  plan  would  save,  and  what 
CBO  said  it  would  cost. 

CBO,  for  those  who  don't  know,  is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  sup- 
posedly nonpartisan  accounting  office 
of  the  Congress.  Since  the  Congress  has 
been  run  by  the  Democrat  majority  for 
40  years,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar that  CBO's  estimates  were  conserv- 
ative. 

Here  is  what  CBO  says: 

For  the  6-year  period  from  1995  through 
2(XX).  the  administration's  estimates  indicate 
that  the  proposal  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
about  S60  billion.  In  contrast.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  deficit  would  increase  by  more  than 
$70  billion  over  that  period. 

The  President  is  wrong  about  the  def- 
icit. His  proposal  won't  achieve  the 
savings  he  promised.  What  else  is 
wrong  in  the  President's  proposal?  The 
American  people  are  anxious  to  find 
out. 


WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  OWE  DEBT 
OF  GRATITUDE  TO  UNITED 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  OF 

AMERICA  LOCAL  218 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  all  over  America,  large  cor- 
porations are  forcing  down  the  wages 
and  benefits  that  their  workers  receive. 
In  the  last  20  years,  while  the  richest 
people  in  our  country  have  grown  rich- 
er, the  real  wages  of  American  produc- 
tion workers  have  gone  down  by  over  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  is  not  to  be- 
come a  Third  World  economy  where 
workers  slave  away  for  $5  or  $6  an  hour 
with  no  benefits,  the  impoverishment 
of  our  working  people  must  stop — and 
stop  now. 


Within  that  context.  I  am  very  proud 
to  inform  you  that  in  Springrfield,  VT. 
the  workers  at  the  Fellows  Corp.,  mem- 
bers of  Local  218  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  of  America,  have  been 
on  strike  now  for  3  weeks,  and  are 
fighting  back  with  great  courage 
against  the  efforts  of  that  company  to 
slash  their  wages,  their  health  benefits, 
and  the  pension  plan  that  they  have 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain. 

All  of  the  workers  of  Vermont  and 
America  owe  the  members  of  United 
Electrical  Local  218  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  struggle,  because  they  are 
fighting  not  only  for  their  rights,  but 
for  the  rights  of  all  Vermont  and 
American  workers. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  corporate 
America  to  grind  down  the  working 
class  of  this  country.  Our  working  peo- 
ple, and  their  children,  must  be  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  United  Electrical  members 
at  the  Fellows  Corp.  for  reminding  us 
of  that. 


EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  BILL 
CONTAINS  TOO  MUCH  PORK 

(Mr.  MANZULLO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
outraged  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
earthquake  victims  are  being  exploited 
by  some  in  Congress. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill  because  the 
people  of  California  need  it,  but  I  stand 
with  the  people  of  this  country  who  are 
upset  with  abusing  their  tax  dollars  in 
using  the  earthquake  relief  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  adding  on  projects  not  related 
to  the  earthquake  and  which  have  not 
cleared  the  normal  budgetary  process. 

How  can  we  justify  spending  $10  mil- 
lion on  rebuilding  Penn  Station,  unless 
that  place  has  been  relocated  from  New 
York  City  to  Los  Angeles?  This  is  not 
a  train  wreck— it  is  an  earthquake. 

Or  spending  $1.3  million  on  grants  for 
two  sugar  cane  mills  in  Hawaii  to  ad- 
dress social  and  economic  needs  there. 
I  did  not  think  a  volcano  erupted — I 
thought  it  was  an  earthquake. 

The  reason  people  of  this  country  are 
upset  with  Congress  is  because  of  these 
antics,  and  it  is  time  they  come  to  an 
end. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SAUL  WEPRIN 

(Mr.  NADLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  Honorable 
Saul  Weprin.  the  speaker  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  who  passed  away 
this  morning. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  to  this  House  served  along- 
side Saul  Weprin  as  colleagues  in  the 
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State  legislature.  He  knew  Saul  as  a 
gentle,  kind,  and  decent  man,  and  a 
leader  in  a  field  not  frequently  noted 
for  such  qualities. 

His  compassionate  and  gentle  nature, 
combined  with  a  sharp  intellect  and  an 
abiding  commitment  to  social  justice, 
made  him  a  giant  in  New  York  State 
government.  In  particular  I  was  privi- 
leged to  work  with  Saul  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  assembly  judiciary 
committee,  on  child  support  and  fam- 
ily violence  issues,  to  which  we  shared 
a  deep  commitment. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  mark  the 
passing  of  Saul  Weprin,  the  gentle  lion. 

And  to  his  family  we  say,  May  the 
Lord  comfort  you  among  the  mourners 
from  Zion  and  Israel. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
about  Saul  Weprin.  Saul  was  a  fine 
human  being,  respected  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  our  sympathies  go  out 
to  his  family.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Nadler], 
bringing  it  to  our  attention. 
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DRUG  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
agree  with  those  who  are  saying  that  it 
is  not  our  health  care  system  that  is  in 
crisis  but,  rather,  our  welfare  system 
that  is  in  crisis,  when  I  have  learned 
and  have  now  acted  upon,  as  many  oth- 
ers have,  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Social  Security  SSI  benefits  that  are 
paid  to  drug  addicts  may  be  inadvert- 
ently using  taxpayers'  money  to  con- 
tinue their  habits.  It  is  true  that  a 
drug  addict  or  an  alcohol  abuser  can 
qualify  for  SSI  benefits  and  then  not 
undergo  treatment,  because  it  is  loose- 
ly administered,  and  then  go  on  for  life 
feeding  his  habit  at  our  expense. 

To  continue  to  pay  benefits  to  some- 
one without  treating  him  to  get  him 
off  the  habit  means  a  lifelong  support 
by  the  taxpayers  of  drug  addicts.  We 
have  to  change  that. 

Worst,  in  some  of  the  programs,  it  is 
possible  for  the  drug  addict  to  name  a 
representative  payee  so  that  the 
checks  of  benefits  can  go  to  that  payee 
to  help  him  get  off  his  drug  addiction. 
But  he  can  name  the  payee.  It  is  pos- 
sible, and  we  think  we  have  anecdotal 
evidence,  that  the  drug  addict  names 
his  bartender  as  the  representative 
payee,  and  then  they  both  go  along 
using  taxpayers'  money  to  feed  the 
habit. 

We  have  some  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress  to  end  that.  We  need  wel- 
fare reform  and,  if  we  can  get  it  now, 
we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 


RHETORIC  VERSUS  REALITY:  A 
CHECKUP  FOR  THE  CLINTON  PLAN 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spin-doc- 
tors at  the  White  House  have  worked 
ceaselessly  to  promote  the  President's 
health  plan.  But  inspite  of  the  rhet- 
oric— the  reality  of  the  Clinton  bill  is 
now  being  exposed.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  you  could  not  pay  your  own 
doctor  or  attempt  to  pay  more  for  the 
best  care — as  all  fees  are  ultimately  de- 
termined and  paid  by  Government-run 
health  alliances— pages  236  and  134. 
And  because  the  Government  can  auto- 
matically reduce  fees  to  providers  or 
reduce  benefits,  it  can  essentially  ra- 
tion care  in  order  to  meet  its  arbitrary 
budget  limits— pages  90,  91  and  94.  The 
bill  speaks  for  itself.  Under  the  Clinton 
plan  the  Government  makes  most  of 
your  health  decisions.  The  plan  will  re- 
strict choice,  reduce  quality,  and 
threaten  rationing.  Do  not  be  fooled  by 
the  rhetoric — read  the  reality — it  is  in 
the  bill. 


WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE? 

(Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  major  flaw  of  the  Clinton  Health 
plan  is  that  it's  like  a  bungee  cord  with 
a  lot  of  frayed  rope.  It  may  work,  but 
why  take  the  chance? 

If  we  dive  into  the  abyss  with  the 
Clinton  plan,  there's  no  guarantee  that 
our  health  care  system  will  ever  re- 
cover. In  fact,  there's  a  great  chance  it 
will  all  come  crashing  down.  So  why 
take  the  chance? 

CBO  Director  Bob  Reischauer  had 
this  to  say  about  health  care  legisla- 
tion. "An  incremental  approach  *  *  * 
allows  for  a  mid-course  correction." 
Why  not  use  this  incremental  approach 
which  solves  the  current  problems 
without  causing  even  bigger  ones? 

Alternative  plans  abound  which  fill 
in  the  cracks  without  threatening  to 
bring  down  the  entire  system — a  whop- 
ping 7  percent  of  our  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  think  twice  about  the 
health  plan  debate.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  to  get  to  the  bottom.  Let  us 
not  crash  and  burn  if  we  do  not  have 
to. 


CBO'S  NUMBERS  DO  NOT  ADD  UP 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice issued  a  report  that  said  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  plan  had  to  be  part 


of  the  Federal  budget.  This  book- 
keeping move  added  an  additional  $77 
billion  to  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  national  press  reported  this 
story  along  with  the  news  that  the 
mandated  premiums  levied  on  busi- 
nesses must  be  called  what  they  really 
are — taxes. 

Unfortunately,  the  CBO  report  was 
incomplete. 

Comparing  the  CBO  report  with  the 
JEC  report  I  requested,  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  deficit 
forecasts. 

The  reason,  CBO's  study  assumes 
that  all  of  the  President's  price  con- 
trols and  efficiencies  will  work.  In 
other  words  it  was  assumed  that  cost 
controls  will  work  perfectly.  They  did 
a  best-case  scenario.  Not  a  true  middle- 
of-the-road  projection. 

Indeed,  history  has  shown  that  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  projections  are  almost 
never  right. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  President's  plan,  today.  I 
along  with  more  than  60  Members  of 
Congress  have  requested  that  the  CBO 
redo  their  estimates.  They  should  as- 
sume no  premium  caps  or  other  cost 
controls  advocated  by  the  President's 
plan. 

If  the  President's  plan  is  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  discussion,  the  base- 
line must  be  credible.  And  the  study's 
conclusions  .  that  have  been  brought 
forth  must  be  corrected. 


OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  findings  of  the  CBO  re- 
port, "An  Analysis  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Health  Care  Proposal."  In  that 
report  CBO  Director  Robert  Reischauer 
argued  that  the  money  the  President's 
mandate  on  businesses  raises  should  be 
included  on-budget.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  most  important  finding  of  the 
CBO  report.  Of  course  there  is  the  $131 
billion  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration's assertions  of  $59  billion  in  def- 
icit reduction  and  the  CBO  finding  of 
$74  billion  in  deficit  spending.  But  even 
this,  in  my  opinion  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant finding  of  the  report. 

I  believe  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  CBO  report  is  found  in  chapter  5, 
title  "Other  Considerations."  I  com- 
mend this  chapter  of  the  report  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  serious  review.  It 
highlights  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
the  CBO  analysis.  In  that  section  of  the 
report  Reischauer  points  out,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  assumptions  used 
in  their  analysis  are  questionable  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  assumption 
that  underlies  his  entire  report  is  that 
the    President's    plan    will    be    imple- 


mented in  the  timeframes  proposed  and 
work  exactly  as  he  predicts  it  will 
work. 

Is  that  assumption  valid? 

The  CBO  report  points  out  that  of  the 
five  responsibilities  the  National 
Health  Board  must  carry  out,  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  shouldered  be- 
fore by  either  Government  or  private 
sector  organizations.  The  report  fur- 
ther comments  that  for  an  established 
agency  to  carry  out  just  one  of  these 
responsibilities  would  be  a  formidable 
task.  For  a  newly  established  agency 
to  carry  out  all  of  the  responsibilities 
within  3  years  is  incomprehensible. 

The  body  of  the  chapter  goes  on  to 
detail  the  realistic  problems  with  be- 
lieving that  a  global  budget  can  be  im- 
plemented, that  premiums  can  be  set, 
that  the  responsibilities  various  parts 
of  the  new  system  will  have  to  take 
can,  in  fact,  be  carried  out.  As  we  con- 
sider health  care  reform,  it  is  you  who 
must  judge  for  yourselves  whether  the 
assumptions  behind  any  plan  are  valid 
and  whether  the  outcomes  are  predict- 
able so  we  can  develop  a  reform  frame- 
work that  will  rely  on  realistic  goals 
and  realistic  assumptions. 


RETALIATION  ON  FRANCE 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Government  of  France 
has  recently  perpetuated  an  outrage  on 
fishermen  in  this  country  and  shown  a 
contempt  for  the  civilized  rules  of  eco- 
nomic discourse  between  nations.  Due 
to  political  pressures  within  France, 
the  French  Government  has  effectively 
banned  exports  of  fish  from  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  to  France.  The 
French  have  previously  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  nations,  when  it  comes 
to  trying  to  reach  multinational  agree- 
ments on  intellectual  property,  on  try- 
ing to  renegotiate  an  agreement  they 
made  at  Blair  House. 

Now  they  are  simply  unilaterally  ab- 
rogating responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions they  have  under  international 
law.  American  fishermen,  already  hurt 
by  conservation  measures  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  them,  find  them- 
selves at  risk  in  the  tens  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  as  fish  spoil  be- 
cause the  French  are  illegitimately 
manipulating  their  inspection  proce- 
dures to  become  an  inappropriately 
protectionist  nation. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds],  who  chairs  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  TORKILDSEN],  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  in  which  we,  among 
other  things,  call  on  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and,  through 
him.  the  President,  to  immediately  im- 
pose on  the  French  retaliatory  meas- 


ures to  counter  the  absolutely  unjusti- 
fied harm  they  are  imposing  for  politi- 
cal reasons  in  France  on  fishermen  in 
this  country. 

I  and  others  intend  to  continue  to 
press  until  the  fishermen  of  this  coun- 
try receive  from  our  Government  the 
appropriate  benefit  of  the  laws. 


STOP  ILLEGAL  ALIEN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FRAUD 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  employees  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  were  recently  con- 
victed of  selling  Social  Security  cards 
to  more  than  20  illegal  aliens.  For  their 
crimes,  one  defendant  was  sentenced  to 
just  7  months  in  prison,  the  other  re- 
ceived just  3  months. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  the  punish- 
ment not  fitting  the  crime.  While  the 
illegal  aliens  paid  only  $100  for  the  So- 
cial Security  cards,  the  cost  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  was  far  greater.  That  is 
why  I  recently  introduced  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  penalty  for 
providing  an  illegal  alien  with  a  Social 
Security  card.  My  bill  would  create  a 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  of  5 
years  in  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stop  illegal 
aliens  from  robbing  the  American  peo- 
ple of  both  their  jobs  and  their  hard 
earned  tax  dollars.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


ONE  PARTY  CONTROL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  people  say  that  40  years  is 
long  enough.  Long  enough  for  this  body 
to  be  controlled  by  one  political  party. 

Some  people  say,  "How  will  it  be  dif- 
ferent under  GOP  control?"  My  home 
State  of  Michigan  provides  an  example 
of  what  changes  might  take  place. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Michigan 
Senate  in  1981,  the  House,  Senate,  and 
Governor  were  all  Democrat.  During 
the  1980's,  Republicans  took  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  and  in  1990.  a  Republican 
Governor,  John  Engler.  was  elected. 
Last  year,  the  Michigan  House,  which 
had  been  under  Democrat  control  for  24 
years,  became  evenly  balanced  between 
the  parties  and  things  began  to  change. 
Taxpayers  benefited  from  the  change  in 
party  control.  Audits  of  the  appropria- 
tions committee  and  other  financial 
books  revealed  mismanagement,  even 
leading  to  indictments.  One  party  in 
power,  too  long,  without  oversight  led 
to  abuse. 

With  the  turnover  in  Michigan, 
major  policy  changes  followed  as  well. 
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The  unfair  inheritance  tax  was  abol- 
ished. Property  taxes  were  reduced  by 
60  percent.  The  size  of  State  govern- 
ment has  been  reduced  significantly. 

AFDC  grants  have  begun  to  shrink 
because  almost  one  quarter  of  those  on 
welfare  are  now  working  compared  to 
only  16  percent  a  little  over  1  year  ago. 
We  have  expanded  the  number  of  pris- 
ons and  passed  tough  crime  legislation. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  below 
the  national  average  for  the  first  time 
in  24  years.  Education  is  restructured 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  student, 
families,  and  greater  choice  through 
charter  schools. 

Through  medical  liability  reform, 
health  care  costs  have  been  reduced. 

A  shift  of  party  control  has  improved 
Michigan  by  putting  power  and  tax  dol- 
lars back  into  the  hands  of  individuals. 
It  is  time  that  we  bring  a  lower  tax. 
less  spending,  more  jobs  philosophy  to 
Washington  to  do  the  same. 


OUR  HOLLOW  MILITARY 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  is  leading  this  Nation  toward 
the  hollow  military  of  the  1970's.  He  is 
making  two  major  mistakes,  as  mani- 
fest in  his  recent  budget  proposal,  with 
respect  to  national  defense. 

First,  he  is  not  giving  us  the  equip- 
ment and  the  numbers  of  personnel 
that  we  need  to  be  able  to  fight  two 
major  conflicts  simultaneously.  That 
has  always  been  our  standards.  That 
has  always  been  our  margin  of  safety. 

Second,  he  is  not  giving  us  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  weapons  systems, 
the  equipment  and  the  personnel  who 
are  left  after  he  makes  his  massive 
cuts. 

There  are  big  mismatches  between 
the  number  of  dollars  that  he  is  allo- 
cating and  the  requirement  and  the  re- 
quirement for  funding  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  coming  weeks  a 
number  of  us  on  both  the  Republican 
and  Democrat  side  will  attempt  to  re- 
store a  reasonable  amount  of  funding 
to  the  defense  function,  which  is  so 
vital  to  American  interests.  We  hope 
that  President  Clinton  will  cooperate. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  on  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  There  are  some  general  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make.  Among 
them  is  the  fact  that  if  we  continue  on 
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the  deficit  reduction  path  which  was 
set  beginning  in  1990.  but  particularly 
in  the  summer  of  1993,  when  we  passed 
the  President's  first  budget,  we  will 
have  something  like  $200  billion  left 
from  money  being  spent  over  this  pe- 
riod of  the  next  5  years  because  of  the 
budget  agreement. 

There  are  themes  woven  through  the 
budget.  Among  the  themes  is  that  we 
will  now  have  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment, more  cost  effective  management 
of  this  giant  thing  called  the  Federal 
Government.  We  will  pay  for  more  Fed- 
eral services  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  a  better  and  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  delivering  services  to  the 
people. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
investment.  We  are  investing  in  health 
and  welfare,  we  are  investing  in  the 
education  and  job  training  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  are  investing  in  fighting  crime 
in  an  effective  way. 

Each  one  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  dif- 
ferences with  the  President  on  specific 
items  in  the  budget.  Coming  from  an 
urban  area  of  Louisville.  1  hope  to  sup)- 
port  efforts  to  makes  some  modifying 
changes  in  his  budget  but  overall,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  President  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  pointing  this 
country  on  a  glide  path  toward  lower 
inflation,  lower  deficits,  and  greater 
production. 


URGING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
PRESS  FOR  U.N.  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

SUDAN  CRISIS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cries  of 
suffering  in  Sudan  are  finally  making 
the  front  pages  of  the  paper,  but  only 
because  the  crisis  has  just  become  far 
grreater  than  the  world  can  ignore. 

The  Sudanese  Government  has 
launched  what  many  are  calling  its 
final  offensive  against  the  south,  caus- 
ing 100.000  refugees  to  flee  to  Uganda 
and  leaving  2  million  at  risk  of  starva- 
tion as  most  relief  operations  are 
forced  to  curtail  their  life-giving  relief 
work.  This  desperate  situation  fulfills 
the  December  prophesy  of  a  long-term 
relief  worker  about  the  aftermath  of 
such  an  offensive: 

It  is  most  probable  that  virtually  all  Oper- 
ation Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS)  activity  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down,  and  the  government 
will  insist  that  all  relief  work  be  carried  out 
through  their  own  channels.  *  *  *  Needless 
to  say.  this  would  be  catastrophic  for  the 
people  of  the  south,  who  at  this  time  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  and  almost  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  OLS  pipeline  aid.  Deaths 
from  starvation  and  sickness  would  dwarf 
anything  we've  seen  in  the  past. 

I  have  been  calling  for  the  Clinton 
administration  to  appoint  a  special 
diplomatic  envoy  for  peace-brokering.  I 
still  think  this  is  important,  and  time 


is  of  the  essence  as  each  day  counts. 
But,  in  addition,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  press  for  immediate  Secu- 
rity Council  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

While  Sudan  is  not  on  the  nightly 
news,  many  are  dying.  We  must  act 
now.  Entire  generations  have  been  lost. 
An  entire  culture  hangs  in  the  balance. 


REQUESTING  AN  EXPLANATION 
FROM  LEADERSHIP  REGARDING 
A  MEMBER'S  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
FUNDS  AND  ALLEGATIONS  OF 
CIRCUMVENTING  HOUSE  RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
sad  to  have  to  get  up  and  take  these  5 
minutes  today.  I  had  no  intention  of 
having  to  do  this,  but  when  I  picked  up 
the  newspaper  this  morning  and  shook 
the  snow  off,  I  found  there  was  a  front 
page  article  in  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
pers in  the  Nation's  Capital  that  clear- 
ly does  not  bring  credit  to  this  institu- 
tion. Sadly,  it  involves  one  of  our  im- 
portant Members  who  was  reportedly 
under  investigation  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  he  is  getting  extremely 
bad  press  about  the  way  he  has  been 
handling  public  funds  for  his  office. 

Questions  have  been  raised  now 
about  a  behind-the-scenes  secret  clean- 
up going  on,  and  these  questions  are 
being  openly  asked.  Suggestion  has 
been  made  that  perhaps  such  activity 
is  designed  to  end-run  the  rules  of  the 
House.  As  a  member  of  the  ethics  com- 
mittee. I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think 
other  members  of  the  ethics  committee 
would  be  equally  interested  in  the  an- 
swer. 

I  believe  we  are  owed  some  type  of 
explanation  about  what  exactly  has 
been  going  on.  who  has  been  involved, 
and  what  is  happening,  because  we 
have  understood  so  far  that  the  ethics 
committee  has  been  waiting  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  do  its  job. 

I  understand  right  now  that  discus- 
sions are  ongoing  between  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Democratic  side  and  the 
Republican  side,  and  I  hope  that  those 
discussions  will  lead  to  some  informa- 
tion before  we  recess  this  afternoon  to 
go  on  the  President's  Day  break.  I  for 
one  do  not  want  to  go  home  without 
some  further  understanding  about  ex- 
actly what  has  been  going  on,  and  I  feel 
sure  other  members  of  the  ethics  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  body  will  feel  the  same  way. 

Part  of  our  job  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  the  best  we  can  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  this  institution.  I  think  a 
forthright  explanation  of  what  is  going 
on  will  serve  that  purpose. 


URGING  MEMBERS'  SUPPORT  FOR 
H.R.  3261  AND  DISCHARGE  PETI- 
TION NO.  12. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  is  the  first  special  order  I 
have  taken  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
on  a  recess,  waiting  for  a  vote.  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  little  bit  of 
time  about  an  issue  that  is  quite  con- 
troversial, because  it  seems  that  every- 
body is  afraid  to  really  visit  this  issue 
or  do  something  about  it.  It  is  about 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
law  of  our  country  that  is  a  little  bit 
confusing  to  me,  and  in  fact,  I  believe 
really  unconstitutional  the  way  it  is 
applied. 

If  a  mass  murderer  is  accused  of  such 
a  heinous  act,  that  vicious  killer  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty,  and  the  ac- 
cusers have  the  burden  of  proof  to  basi- 
cally prove  that  the  mass  murderer  had 
killed  all  those  people.  That  mass  mur- 
derer can  sit  there,  keep  their  mouth 
shut,  rely  on  all  the  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  and  we  have  to  prove 
that  they  may  have  killed  32  adoles- 
cent boys,  like  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Gacy.  or  Richard  Specht,  eight  nurses. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  young  nurse  that 
hid  away  underneath  the  daybed,  who 
later  writes.  "God,  don't  let  him  hear 
the  pounding  of  my  heart,"  and  brings 
out  that  evidence  in  court,  we  would 
have  never  in  fact  convicted  Richard 
Specht. 

However,  the  IRS  is  different.  When 
the  IRS  accuses  an  American  taxpayer 
of  fraud,  the  IRS  does  not  have  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  The  taxpayer  is  guilty 
under  the  law,  and  has  to  prove  that 
they  are  innocent.  Think  about  it.  A 
mass  murderer  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  but  a  taxpayer  who  pays  the 
freight  on  all  of  this  is  guilty  because 
an  IRS  agent  said  they  committed  a 
fraudulent  act.  and  that  same  taxpayer 
has  to  prove  they  are  innocent. 

The  Traficant  bill,  H.R.  3261.  now  in 
the  form  of  a  Discharge  Petition  No.  12, 
says  the  following.  Here  is  how  it 
would  change  the  law. 

First,  if  an  IRS  agent  goes  beyond 
the  call  and  abuses  an  American  tax- 
payer, the  court  is  allowed  to  put  a  fine 
on  that  IRS  agent,  penalize  them,  hold 
them  liable  for  the  abuse  of  an  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  levy  a  fine  against 
them. 

Second,  under  these  types  of  cases, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  liable 
for  $100,000  any  time  a  taxpayer  is 
ripped  off  by  an  illegal  act  of  an  IRS 
agent.  The  Traficant  bill  raises  that 
$100,000  to  SI  million.  Maybe  the  IRS 
will  make  sure  their  agents  do  not 
abuse  the  American  taxpayer. 

Finally,  when  the  IRS  said  an  Amer- 
ican has  committed  fraud  with  their 
taxes,  the  IRS  would  have  the  burden 
of  proof,  not  the  taxpayer.  I  would  say 


to  the  Members,  if  we  want  to  take  this 
Government  back,  if  we  want  to  reform 
and  reinvent  government,  maybe  we 
should  start  with  our  own  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  taxpayers  should  at  least 
be  treated  the  same  way  as  a  mass 
murderer,  no  less. 

Under  H.R.  3261.  a  taxpayer  is  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  I  filed  Dis- 
charge Petition  No.  12  because  Con- 
gress does  not  want,  evidently,  to  get 
the  IRS  mad,  because  the  IRS  can  real- 
ly make  it  tough  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. What  a  shame,  what  a  joke. 

I  am  asking  Members  of  Congress  to 
help  me  with  H.R.  3261.  and  if  they 
could,  to  sign  Discharge  Petition  No. 
12.  because  Congress  just  seems  never 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  issues  that 
really  affect  the  American  people. 


OF 

RE- 

OF 


NOTICE      OF      INTRODUCTION 
PRIVILEGED      RESOLUTION 
GARDING       INVESTIGATION 
HOUSE  POST  OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ISTOOK]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  rule  IX  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  give  formal  no- 
tice of  calling  up  House  Resolution  238 
as  a  privileged  resolution. 

The  rule  specifies  that  the  Speaker, 
within  2  legislative  days,  shall  schedule 
the  matter,  and  I  ask  that  the  Speaker 
coordinate  with  my  office  in  that 
scheduling  to  occur  within  2  legislative 
days.  This  resolution  requires  the  eth- 
ics committee  to  investigate  the  House 
post  office  scandal. 

If  for  any  parliamentary  reason 
House  Resolution  238  could  not  be 
called  up,  according  to  the  rules  in  this 
notice.  I  am  also  now  giving  formal  no- 
tice, the  same  notice,  to  call  up  a  simi- 
lar resolution  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  that 
resolution  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
rather  than  reading  It  verbatim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  resolutions  call 
upon  the  ethics  committee  to  initiate  a 
full  and  complete  investigation,  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  House  and  to 
the  public.  They  require  the  ethics 
committee  to  coordinate  its  investiga- 
tion with  the  Justice  Department.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
Speaker  has  2  legislative  days  to  fix  a 
time  that  he  considers  proper  for  the 
House  to  consider  this  matter.  I  will 
cooperate  with  the  Speaker  to  choose  a 
hopefully  mutually  convenient  time 
within  that  period  for  the  House  to 
take  this  matter  up. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  IX.  a  resolution  offered  from  the 
floor  by  a  Member  other  than  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader  as 
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a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  has  immediate  precedence  only 
at  a  time  or  place  designated  by  the 
Speaker  in  the  legislative  schedule 
within  2  legislative  days  of  its  being 
properly  noticed.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce the  Speaker's  designation  at  a 
later  time.  In  the  meantime,  the  form 
of  the  resolutions  proffered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Istook] 
will  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  need  not  be  read,  since  virtually 
identical  and  since  it  has  already  been 
introduced  and  printed. 

The  Chair  is  not  at  this  point  making 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  res- 
olution constitutes  a  question  of  privi- 
lege. That  determination  will  be  made 
at  the  time  designated  by  the  Speaker 
for  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  privileged  resolution 
follows: 

Whereas,  former  House  Postmaster  Robert 
V.  Rota  has  pleaded  guilty  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  charges  of  conspiracy  to  embezzle 
funds  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
section  371  of  18  U.S.C.  and  of  aiding  and 
abetting  embezzlement,  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 641  and  2  of  18  U.S.C. 

Whereas,  court  documents  in  this  case  con- 
tain allegations  that  several  Members,  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  House  were  co-con- 
spirators with  Mr.  Rou.  and  that  Members 
received  the  proceeds  of  embezzlement,  and 
reveal  that  this  practice  occurred  during  the 
3  prior  terms  of  Congress: 

Whereas,  complete  and  accurate  testimony 
by  Mr.  Rota  was  not  provided  to  any  pre- 
vious inquiry  by  this  House,  and  accordingly 
has  not  been  examined  by  a  formal  House  in- 
quiry: 

Whereas,  personnel  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice allegedly  provided  illegal  cash  to  certain 
Members  in  three  ways:  (1)  cash  instead  of 
stamps  for  official  vouchers.  (21  cash  for 
postage  stamps,  which  had  earlier  been  pur- 
chased with  official  vouchers.  (3)  cash  for 
campaign  checks: 

Whereas,  these  allegations  directly  affect 
the  rights  of  the  House  collectively,  its  safe- 
ty, dignity  and  the  integrity  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  rights,  reputation  and  conduct 
of  its  Members: 

Whereas,  article  I.  section  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  each  House  of  Congress  re- 
sponsibility over  disorderly  behavior  of  its 
Members: 

Whereas,  these  allegations,  if  true,  would 
constitute  violations  by  Members  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct: 

Whereas,  the  safety,  dignity  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  House,  and  of  public  confidence  in 
the  House,  require  that  these  allegations  re- 
ceive full  inquiry  by  the  House  itself: 

Whereas,  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  has  jurisdiction  over 
current  Members,  officers  and  employees  of 
the  House  including  investigatory  authority, 
and  is  the  appropriate  body  of  this  House  to 
conduct  any  inquiry. 

Now  Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  is  hereby  instructed  to  conduct  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  House  Post 
Office  into  allegations: 

That  the  House  Post  Office  provided  cash 
to  any  Member  in  exchange  for  official 
vouchers: 

That  the  House  Post  Office  provided  cash 
to  any  Member  in  exchange  for  stamps  pur- 
chased with  official  vouchers; 


That  the  House  Post  Office  provided  cash 
to  any  Member  in  exchange  for  campaign  ac- 
count checks:  and 

That  the  House  Post  Office  provided  cash 
to  any  Member  in  any  other  way  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Rules  of  this  House. 

2.  In  pursuing  its  investigation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
shall  determine  which  Members  are  alleged 
by  the  former  Postmaster  to  have  engaged  in 
improper  conduct  in  connection  with  the 
House  Post  Office,  and  whether  these  Mem- 
bers are  the  subjects  of  any  current  inves- 
tigation by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  shall  coordinate  its  investigation 
with  the  related  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  If  the  Department  of  Justice  indi- 
cates to  the  committee  in  writing  that  any 
specific  Member  is  the  subject  of  an  official 
investigation,  the  committee  may  defer  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  that  Member's  conduct, 
pending  conclusion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  investigation. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  shall  file  a  report  to  the  House  of  its 
investigation  and  its  findings.  This  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  12  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  recess  until  6 
o'clock  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m. 


D  1810 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3457 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3457. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2339)  "An 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  the  Technology-Related  Assistance 
for  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes.". 


AGREEMENT  REGARDING  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  INFORMATION  CON- 
TAINED IN  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
ARTICLE 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute.) 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich],  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy  and 
question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  both  the  Speaker  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  agreeing  to  this.  As 
everyone  in  the  House  is  aware,  there 
was  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Times  which  contained  an  article 
about  one  of  our  Members  which  raised 
some  serious  questions  regarding  the 
House's  proceedings  and  its  integrity.  I 
believe,  as  does  the  leadership  of  my 
party,  that  the  matter  was  so  serious 
that  it  warrants  being  looked  into  by 
the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during 
the  break,  that  the  majority  agreed 
that  we  will  have  staff  looking  into  it, 
we  will  have  bipartisan  meetings  the 
week  we  get  back,  and  we  will  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  report  back  to  the  House 
on  the  matter  that  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Times  this  morning.  I 
think  that  is  the  appropriate,  biparti- 
san way  to  deal  with  an  issue  like  this. 
I  appreciate  that  commitment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  that  is  the  substance  of  our 
conversation.  That  undertaking  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3759. 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REFT.  10^-424) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.H. 
3759)  "making  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes",  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soil  Cosservatios  Service 
watershed  a.sd  flood  preve.ktio.k  operatios 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations"  to  repair  damage 


to  the  waterways  and  watersheds  resulting  from 
the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of  1993 
and  other  natural  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. $340,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  assistance  may  be 
made  available  when  the  primary  beneficiary  is 
agriculture  or  agribusiness  regardless  of  drain- 
age size  and  no  more  than  $50,000,000  may  be 
spent  as  a  result  of  this  proviso  for  purposes  not 
currently  covered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice: Provided  further.  That  such  amounts  are 
designated  by  Congress  as  emergency  require- 
ments pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  19S5,  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
land  and  levee  restoration  exceeds  the  fair  rruir- 
ket  value  of  an  affected  cropland,  the  Secretary 
may  use  sufficient  amounts  from  funds  provided 
under  this  heading  to  accept  bids  from  willing 
sellers  to  enroll  such  cropland  inundated  by  the 
Midwest  floods  of  1993  in  any  of  the  affected 
States  in  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program,  au- 
thorized by  subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle 
D  of  title  XII  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16  U.S.C.  3837). 

Agricultural  Stabilizatios  asd 

Cosservatios  Service 
e.\iergescy  cosservatios  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
conservation  program"  for  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Midwest  floods  and  California  fires  of 
1993  and  other  natural  disasters.  $25,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1995:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)<D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporatios 

Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
available  to  fund  the  costs  of  replanting,  reseed- 
ing,  or  repairing  damage  to  commercial  trees 
and  seedlings,  including  orchard  and  nursery 
inventory  as  a  result  of  the  .Midwest  Floods  of 
1993  or  other  natural  disasters:  Provided.  That 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  these  purposes  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  and  that  such  use 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent designates  such  use  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  first  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations for  Relief  from  the  Major.  Wide- 
spread Flooding  in  the  .Midwest  Act  of  1993 
(Public  Law  103-75:  107  Stat.  741)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  colon  at  the  end.  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall 
also  be  available  for  payments  to  producers  for 
the  1993.  1994.  and  1995  crops  of  papaya  if  (1) 
the  papaya  would  have  been  harvested  if  the 
papaya  plants  had  not  been  destroyed  by  Hurri- 
canes Andrew  or  Iniki  or  Typhoon  Omar,  and 
(2)  the  papaya  plants  would  not  have  produced 
fruit  for  a  lifetime  total  of  more  than  3  crop 
years  based  on  normal  cultivation  practices:". 
Payments  to  papaya  producers  shall  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  that  claims  for  the  payments 
are  filed  not  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is 
designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  and  that  such 
use  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  the 
President  designates  such  use  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  such  Act- 


Funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  103-75 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
made  available  to  fund  crop  loss  disaster  assist- 
ance as  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  101- 
624  for  1993  losses  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  nursery 
stock  and  inventory  being  grown  for  commercial 
sale,  if  such  stock  or  inventory  would  normally 
have  been  sold  in  1993.  1994.  or  1995:  Provided, 
That  the  use  of  these  funds  for  these  purposes 
is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended,  and  that  such 
use  shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  the 
President  designates  such  use  an  emergency  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  such  Act. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   lUSTICE. 

AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY.   AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Small  Busisess  Ad.visistratios 
disaster  loa.\s  program  accoust 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California  and  other  disas- 
ters. $309,750,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  up  to  $55,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  associated  adminis- 
trative expenses:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

SEC  201.  Section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  651)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
shall  give  priority  to  a  proposal  to  restore  an 
area  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster  by  the 
President  on  a  date  not  more  than  three  years 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application 
is  made.". 

Sec.  202.  Of  the  $258,900,000  made  available 
under  the  heading,  "Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Salaries  and  Expenses"  in  Public  Law  103- 
121.  the  $18,000,000  included  in  that  total 
amount  and  designated  under  such  heading  to 
carry  out  section  24  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1995. 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITAR  Y 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  Persossel.  ar.my 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel. Army".  $6,600,000:  Provided,  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

Military  Persossel.  Navy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel, Navy",  $19,400,000:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

Military  Persossel.  Air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military  Per- 
sonnel, Air  Force",  $18,400,000:  Provided.  That 
the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 


OPERATION  AND  .MAINTENANCE 
OPERATIOS  ASD  .MaISTESASCE.  ARMY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Army".  $420,100,000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

OPERATIOS  ASD  .MAI.\TESA.'iCE.  NaVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Navy".  $104,800,000:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

OPERATIOS  ASD  MAI.\TESA.\CE.  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Air  Force",  $560,100,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

OPERATIOS  A.\D  MAISTESASCE.  DEFESSE-WIDE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Defense-Wide",  $21,600,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT  PR0CUREME.\T.  ARMY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement. Army".  $20,300,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  19%:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Other  Procure.-he.wt.  ar.^^iy 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment Army".  $200,000.  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1996:  Provided. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

Other  Procure.vest.  air  Force 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  Procure- 
ment, Air  Force",  $26,800,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1996:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— CHAPTER  3 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  sections  607  and  630 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2357  and  22  U.S.C.  2390).  reimbursements  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriations provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  chapter 
shall  only  be  obligated  and  expended  to  fund 
the  incremental  and  associated  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Somalia:  the  ongoing  United  States  humani- 
tarian airdrops,  hospital  operations,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  no-fly  zone  relating  to  Bosnia: 
the  ongoing  United  States  operations  relating  to 
Southwest  Asia:  and  the  ongoing  United  States 


operations  supporting  the  maritime  interception 
operations  relating  to  Haiti. 

Sec.  303.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  of  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  pur- 
poses specified  in  Section  2350j(c)  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of 
contributions,  only  from  the  Government  of  Ku- 
wait, under  that  section:  Provided,  That,  upon 
receipt,  such  contributions  from  the  Government 
of  Kuwait  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
or  fund  which  incurred  such  obligations. 
CHAPTER  4 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFESSE— CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  E.kgiseers— Civil 
Flood  Costrol  asd  Coastal  Emergescies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  control 
and  coastal  emergencies",  $70,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  such 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency     requirement      pursuant      to      section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)    of   the    Balanced    Budget    and 
Emergency    Deficit    Control    Act    of   1985.    as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATIOS 

The  prohibition  against  obligating  funds  for 
construction  until  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  transmits  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  509)  is 
waived  for  the  Crooked  River  Project,  Ochoco 
Dam,  Oregon,  to  allow  for  an  earlier  start  of 
emergency  repair  work. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTME.\TS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

ADMISISTRATIOS  FOR  CHI  LORES  AND  FAMILIES 
LOW-l.\COME  HOME  ESERGY  ASSIST ASCE 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-112  and  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  Public  Law  103-112.  $300,000,000,  if 
designated  by  the  President  as  an  emergency, 
may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  she  de- 
termines is  appropriate,  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  jurisdictions  funded  under  title  XXVI  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  second  paragraph  under  this  heading  in 

Public  Law  102-394  is  amended  as  follows:  strike 

"June  30,  1994"  and  insert  "September  30,  1994". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  disaster  assistance  activities 
resulting  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters  as  au- 
thorized under  section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
$165,000,000,  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

STUDE.KT  FISA.WIAL  ASSISTA.WE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  finan- 
cial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards  made 
under  title  IV.  part  A.  subpart  1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  $80,000,000. 
to  remain  available  through  September  30,  1995: 


Provided,  That  notwithstanding  sections  442(e) 
and  462(j)  of  such  Act,  the  Secretary  may  reallo- 
cate, for  use  in  award  year  1994-1995  only,  any 
excess  funds  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  Federal  Work-Study  or  Federal 
Perkins  Loan  programs  from  award  year  1993- 
1994  to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  and  other  disasters:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  fiscal  year  1992  Federal  Work-Study  and 
Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds  that  were  reallo- 
cated to  institutions  for  use  in  award  year  1993- 
1994.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  103-75.  and  fiscal 
year  1992  Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  funds  that  were  reallocated 
to  institutions  by  the  Secretary  for  use  in  award 
year  1993-1994.  pursuant  to  section  413D(e)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
to  assist  individuals  who  suffered  financial 
harm  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993 
shall  remain  available  for  use  in  award  year 
1994-1995  by  institutions  that  received  such  re- 
allocations. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS 

EMERGE.\CY  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FU.\D) 
For  the  Emergency  Fund  authorized  by  23 
U.S.C.  125  to  cover  expenses  arising  from  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
and  other  disasters.  $950,000,000:  and  in  addi- 
tion $400,000,000  which  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  an  official  budget  request  for  a  spe- 
cific dollar  amount,  that  includes  designation  of 
the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  as  defined  in  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985.  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  all  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  the  limitation 
on  obligations  per  State  in  23  U.S.C.  125(b)  shall 
not  apply  to  projects  relating  to  such  earth- 
quake: Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
23  U.S.C.  120(e).  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  re- 
lated to  such  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  the  180  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  earthquake:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-368)  under  "Federal 
Highway  Administration  .Metropolitan  Planning 
(Highway  Trust  Fund)."  $337,000  of  the  funds 
received  by  Hawaii  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  directly  to  the  County  of 
Kauai.  Hawaii,  for  conducting  comprehensive 
reviews  of  transportation  infrastructure  needs 
incurred  in  connection  with  Hurricane  Imki. 
and.  these  funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

In  addition,  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of  October  17. 
1989,  as  authorized  by  23  U.S.C.  125. 
$315,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
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Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
VETERA.ss  Health  ad.vi.\istratios 

MEDICAL  CARE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  $21,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $802,000  is  available  for  transfer  to  Gen- 
eral Operating  Expenses,  the  Guaranty  and  In- 
demnity Program  Account,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Loans  Program  Account:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by 
Congress  as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant 
to  section  2il(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

COKSTRUCTION,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction, 
major  projects"  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters,  $45,600,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Medical  care"  and  "Construction, 
minor  projects"  accounts:  Provided.  That  the 
entire  amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an 
emergency  requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  as 
amended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Housisc  Programs 

ASSVAL  COSTRIBUTIOSS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head. 
$225,000,000  to  remain  available  until  December 
31.  1995.  of  which  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  rental 
assistance  under  the  section  8  existing  housing 
certificate  program  (42  U.S.C.  1437f  and  the 
housing  voucher  program  under  section  8(0}  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
I437f(o)).  and  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  public  housing  projects 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provided. 
That  these  funds  shall  be  used  first  to  replenish 
amounts  used  from  the  headquarters  reserve  es- 
tablished pursuant  by  section  213(d)(4)(A)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  for  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  m  Southern  Califor- 
nia: Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  re- 
maining after  the  headquarters  reserve  has  been 
replenished  shall  be  available  under  such  pro- 
grams for  additional  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
earthquake  referred  to  above:  Provided  further. 
That  in  administering  these  funds,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  or  specify  alternative  requirements 
for  any  provision  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
that  the  Secretary  administers  in  connection 
with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary  or  any  use 
by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  except  for  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  fair  housing  and  non-dis- 
crimination, the  environment,  and  labor  stand- 
ards, upon  finding  that  such  wavier  is  required 
to  facilitate  the  obligation  and  use  of  such 
funds  and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
overall  purposes  of  the  statute  or  regulation: 
Provided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  if  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FU.\D 

For  emergency  assistance  to  owners  of  eligible 
multi-family  housing  projects  damaged  by  the 


January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California 
who  are  either  insured  or  formerly  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
201(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1978,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  17152-la).  in  the  program  of  assistance 
for  troubled  multifamily  housing  projects  under 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978,  as  amended.  $100,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1995: 
Provided.  That  assistance  to  an  owner  of  a  mul- 
tifamily housing  project  assisted,  but  not  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act.  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortgagee 
have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  project  in  a  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Provided  further.  That  assistance  is  for  the  re- 
pair of  damage  or  the  recovery  of  losses  directly 
attributable  to  the  Southern  California  earth- 
quake of  1994:  Provided  further.  That  in  admin- 
istering these  funds,  the  Secretary  may  waive, 
or  specify  alternative  requirements  for,  any  pro- 
vision of  any  statute  or  regulation  that  the  Sec- 
retary administers  in  connection  with  the  obli- 
gation by  the  Secretary  or  any  use  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  these  funds,  except  for  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  fair  housing  and  non-discrimi- 
nation, the  environment,  and  labor  standards, 
upon  finding  that  such  waiver  is  required  to  fa- 
cilitate the  obligation  and  use  of  such  funds, 
and  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  statute  or  regulation:  Provided 
further,  That  after  assisting  economically  viable 
FHA  insured  projects,  to  the  extent  funds  re- 
main available  the  Secretary  may  provide  assist- 
ance to  economically  viable  projects  assisted 
with  a  loan  made  under  section  312  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1964  and  projects  assisted 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  but  not  insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  entire 
amount  is  designated  by  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

Federal  housi.\g  admi.\istratio\ 
For  higher  mortgage  limits  and  improved  ac- 
cess to  mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of  the 
January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  203(h).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  102(2)  and  401  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act" 
and  inserting  "Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  any  case  in  which  the  single 
family  residence  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
section is  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
President  has  declared  a  major  disaster  to  have 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  such  Presidential  declaration,  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  insure  a  mortgage  which  in- 
volves a  principal  obligation  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  dollar  limitation  determined  under  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  for  single  family  residence,  and 
not  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  appraised 
value.". 

(2)  In  section  203(k).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  not  to  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  President  has  declared  a 
major  disaster  to  have  occurred,  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  insure  a  rehabilitation  loan  under 
this  subsection  which  involves  a  principal  obli- 
gation of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion determined  under  section  305(a)(2)  of  the 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
for  a  residence  of  the  applicable  size,  if  such 
loan  is  secured  by  a  structure  and  property  that 
are  within  a  jurisdiction  in  which  the  President 
has  declared  such  disaster,  pursuant  to  the  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency 
Assistance  Act.  and  if  such  loan  otherwise  con- 
forms to  the  loan-to-value  ratio  and  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  In  section  234(c).  by  inserting  after 
"203(b)(2)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  phrase:  "or 
pursuant  to  section  203(h)  under  the  conditions 
described  in  section  203(h)". 

Eligibility  for  loans  made  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  whose  principal  residence  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  January 
1994  earthquake  in  Southern  California:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  provisions  under  this  heading 
shall  be  effective  only  for  the  18  month  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Commusity  plannisg  and  Development 

COMMUNITY  development  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants",  as  authorized  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  for  emergency  expenses  resulting 
from  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  or  the  Midwest  Floods  of  1993, 
$500.00,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1996  for  all  activities  eligible  under  such  title 
I  except  those  activities  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  or  available  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA):  Provided.  That  from 
this  amount,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  "HOME  investment  partner- 
ships program",  as  authorized  under  title  II  of 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  101-625), 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  such  emergency  expenses  for 
all  activities  eligible  under  such  title  II  except 
activities  reimbursable  by  FEMA  or  available 
through  SBA:  Provided  further.  That  the  recipi- 
ents of  amounts  under  this  appropriation,  in- 
cluding the  foregoing  transfer  (if  any),  shall  use 
such  amounts  first  to  replenish  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  their  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  or  HOME  programs,  respec- 
tively, in  connection  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake  of  January  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  administering  these  funds,  the 
Secretary  may  waive,  or  specify  alternative  re- 
quirements for,  any  provision  of  any  statute  or 
regulation  that  the  Secretary  administers  in 
connection  with  the  obligation  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  use  by  the  recipient  of  these  funds,  ex- 
cept for  statutory  requirements  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  environ- 
ment, and  labor  standards,  upon  finding  that 
such  waiver  is  required  to  facilitate  the  obliga- 
tion and  use  of  such  funds,  and  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute or  regulation:  Provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  funds  made  available  by  this  head 
that  are  proposed  to  be  used  by  recipients  af- 
fected by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hazard  mitigation  through  flood  plain 
real  property  acquisition  or  relocation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  secure  assurances  from  grantees 
that  such  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1993  (Public  Law  103-181,  107  Stat.  2054-2056): 
Provided  further.  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Federal  Emerge.\cy  Manaceme.\t  agency 

disaster  relief 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster  Re- 
lief" for  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  South- 
ern California  and  other  disasters,  $4,709,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i')  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

EMERGE.\CY  .MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  A.S'D 
ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Management  Planning  and  Assistance",  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  7701  et  seq.)  $15,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  study  the  January  1994 
earthquake  in  Southern  California  in  order  to 
enhance  seismic  safety  throughout  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  is  des- 
ignated by  Congress  as  an  emergency  require- 
ment pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  8 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Unanticipated  needs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  January  1994  earth- 
quake in  Southern  California,  the  Midwest 
Floods  and  other  disasters.  $550,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
these  funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  author- 
ized Federal  governmental  activity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  disasters:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  an  official  budget  request  for 
a  specific  dollar  amount,  that  includes  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  of  the  request  as  an 
emergency  requirement  as  defined  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  as  amended,  is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
the  President's  request  shall  specifically  identify 
programs,  projects  and  activities  to  be  funded 
and  no  funds  shall  be  available  for  15  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  request:  Provided  further. 
That  the  entire  amount  is  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  emergency  requirement  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as 
amended. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1994". 

TITLE  II— SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

(TRA.'iSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Funds  made  available  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-111  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service  pursuant  to  Secretary's  Memorandum 
No.  1020-39.  dated  September  30,  1993,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law 
103-111  for  the  functions  of  the  former  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 


Extension  Service 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Extension 
Service."  $1,400,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1995,  of  which  up  to  $750,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 
Funds  made  available  under  this  heading  in 
Public   Law   103-111   and   subsequently    trans- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 
pursuant  to  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1020- 
39.  dated  September  30.  1993,  are  transferred  to 
the  Rural  Development  Administration. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIO.KS 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service  pursuant  to  Secretary's  Memorandum 
No.  1020-39.  dated  September  30.  1993.  $435,000 
are  transferred  to  the  Rural  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
Food  and  Drug  administration 
salaries  and  expe.kses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  from  fees  collected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 736  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  not  to  exceed  $2,284,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,   That  fees 
derived  from  applications  received  during  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  in  the  year  in  which  fees  are  collected 
and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  limitation. 
CHAPTER  2 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expe.\ses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  to  defray  expenses  for  the  automation 
of  fingerprint  identification  services  and  related 
costs.  $20,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.   That   these  funds  shall  be 
available  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  hire  500  employees  to  carry  out  the  automa- 
tion of  fingerprint  services  without  regard  to 
any  employment  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  law. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

For  fiscal  year  1994  only,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  upon  good  cause 
shown,  may  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
504(f)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  for  projects  located  in  com- 
munities covered  under  a  Presidentiatly  de- 
clared disaster  pursuant  to  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  ad.ministration 
administrative  provision 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may  use  up 
to  $1,500,000  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  vessels,  that  are  currently  collected  and 
retained  by  the  .Maritime  Administration,  to  re- 
locate, repair  and  lay  up  the  Nuclear  Ship  SA- 
VANNAH. 


Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

salaries  and  expe.kses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses  ".  $550,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

United  States  Information  agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-121  may  be  used  to  carry  out  projects 
involving  security  construction  and  related  im- 
provements for  Agency  facilities  not  physically 
located  together  with  Department  of  State  facili- 
ties abroad:  Provided,  That  such  funds  may  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
CHAPTER  3 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOURCE  .MA.\ACEMENT 
(INCLUDING  TRA.KSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource  man- 
agement" to  carry  out  the  Forest  Plan  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  $2,100,000,  of  which  $400,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  'Oil  spill 
emergency  fund"  and  $1,700,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion". 

LA.VD  ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDI.KG  TRA.\SFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion" for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in 
land,  from  willing  sellers,  in  the  Midwest  area 
flooded  in  1993.  $4,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction and  anadromous  fish"  in  Public  Law 
103-75,  to  be  used  for  nonstructural  measures  to 
meet  flood  damage  control  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  restoration  objectives. 

National  Park  Service 
co.\struction 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction", 
to  replenish  funds  used  for  emergency  actions 
related  to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  Na- 
tional Park  System  areas.  $13,102,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acquisi- 
tion and  State  assistance".  $1,274,000,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  re- 
plenish funds  used  for  emergency  actions  relat- 
ed to  storm  damaged  facilities  within  .\ational 
Park  System  areas:  and  in  addition,  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  balances  under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction", for  project  modifications  authorized 
by  section  104  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Protection  and  Expansion  Act  of  1989.  to  be 
available  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Florida  for  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  adjacent  to.  or  affecting  the  restoration 
of.  natural  water  flows  to  Everglades  National 
Park  and  Florida  Bay. 

Bureau  of  Indian  affairs 

operation  of  indian  programs 

The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 

Law  103-138  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 

"not      to      exceed"      before      the      amount 

"$316,111,000". 

CO.\STRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construction". 
$12,363,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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IXDIAS  LA\D  ASD  WATER  CLAIM  SETTLE.UESTS 

ASD  MISCELLASEOUS  PAYMESTS  TO  ISDIASS 
The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-138  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  last  period:  ",  and  (3)  to  reimburse 
Indian  trust  fund  account  holders  for  loss(es)  to 
their  respective  accounts  where  the  claim  for 
said  loss(es)  has  been  reduced  to  a  judgment  or 
settlement  agreement  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice". 

DEPARTMEST  OF  ESERG  Y 

ADMISISTRATIVE  PROVISIOSS.  DEPARTMEST  OF 

ESERGY 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  97-257,  as  amended, 
is  repealed. 

The  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean 
Coal  Technology"  in  Public  Law  101-512.  and 
the  seventh  proviso  under  the  head  "Clean  Coal 
Technology"  in  Public  Law  102-154,  both  con- 
cerning Federal  employment,  are  repealed. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMESTS  OF  LABOR,   HEALTH  ASD 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION .  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

E»PLOY.VE.\T  AND  TRAISISG  ADMISISTRATIOS 

ADVASCES  TO  THE  USE.'ilPiOY.ME.XT  TRUST  FU\D 

ASD  OTHER  FUSDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  other  funds." 
$61,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1995. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
salaries  asd  expe.\ses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  current  population  parallel 
survey.  $10,100,000. 

CHAPTER  5 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Salaries.  Officers  asd  Employees 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ''Office  of  the 

Secretary '  \  $450,000. 

COSTISGEST  EXPE.\SES  OF  THE  SESATE 
secretary  OF  THE  SESATE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  of  the 
"Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate". 
$600,000. 

HOUSE  OF REPRESE.\TATIVES 

Pay.vests  TO  Widows  asd  Heirs  of  Deceased 

Members  of  Co.\gress 

For  payment  to  Karen  A.  Henry,  widow  of 

Paul  B.  Henry,  late  a  Representative  from  the 

State  of  Michigan.  $133,600. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
operatisg  expenses 
(tr.^.\sfers  of  fusd) 
Of  funds  provided  under  this  heading  under 
Public  Law  103-75.  $4,000,000  shall,  in  combina- 
tion with  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-363.  be  made  available 
for  operating,  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement costs  associated  with   the  .Midwest 
floods,   and   shall   remain   available   until   ex- 
pended. 

.^CeUISITIOS.  COSSTRUCTIOS.  ASD  IMPROVEMENTS 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing under  Public  Law  102-368.  $2,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  costs  associated  with  the 
Midwest  floods,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


Federal  Railroad  admisistratios 
pes.\sylvasia  statios  redevelopment 

PROJECT 

For  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  engineering  and  design  ac- 
tivities to  enable  the  James  A.  Farley  Post  Office 
in  New  York  City  to  be  used  as  a  train  station 
and  commercial  center:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  retain  from  these  funds  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appro- 
priate to  undertake  the  environmental  and  his- 
toric preservation  analyses  associated  with  this 
project:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction until  the  Secretary  submits  a  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions regarding  the  financing  of  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  existing  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  financing  of  the  operating  and  capital 
costs  accruing  to  the  commuter  rail  authorities 
operating  in  said  station  as  a  result  of  this  rede- 
velopment project. 

TRUST  FUSD  SHARE  OF  SENT  GESERATION  RAIL 
TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUSD) 

The  obligation  limitation  for  the  "High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation"  program  in  Public  Law 
103-122  is  amended  by  deleting  "$3,500,000"  and 
inserting  "$7,952,000". 

Geseral  Provisios 
Section  310(c)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1994.  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  "6005."  after  "6001.":  and 

(b)  inserting  ":  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  amounts  made 
available  under  section  6005  of  Public  Law  102- 
240  shall  be  subject  to  the  obligation  limitation 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  under  the  head  'Federal- 
Aid  Highways'  in  this  Act"  after  "section  104(a) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code". 

CHAPTER  7 

TREASUR  Y.  POST  A  L  SER  VICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

ARMSTRO.\G  RESOLUTION  ACCOUNT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  electronic  commu- 
nications records  mayiagement  activities  for  com- 
pliance with  and  resolution  of  Armstrong  v.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  $13,125,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  8 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
A.\D  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  .AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterass  Besefits  Admisistratios 

compessatios  asd  pessioss 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensation 

and  pensions."  $698,000,000.  to  remain  available 

until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjustment 
benefits."  $103,200,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

vetera.\s  Health  ad.vinistratios 
medical  admisistratios  and  .miscellaseous 
operatisg  expesses 
(by  trassfer) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical  ad- 
ministration   and   miscellaneous   operating   ex- 
penses'.  $2,500,000.   to  be  derived  by   transfer 
from    amounts   appropriated    under    the   head 
".Medical  care"  in  Public  Law  103-124. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSI.SG  Prcxjrams 

Federal  Housing  admisistratios 

fha— mutual  mortgage  issurasce  program 

ACCOUST 

During  fiscal  year  1994.  the  limitation  on  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  as  amended,  is  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional loan  principal  of  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000,000. 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The  limitation  on  commitments  during  fiscal 
year  1994  to  guarantee  loans  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 238  and  519  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1751z-3(b)  and  1735c(f).  is 
increased  by  an  additional  loan  principal,  any 
part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIO.SS 

Of  the  $260,000,000  earmarked  in  Public  Law 
102-389.  in  the  Nth  proviso  under  the  head  An- 
nual Contributions  for  Assisted  Housing,  for 
special  purposes  grants  (106  Stat.  1571.  1584). 
$1,300,000  made  available  for  continued  assist- 
ance to  two  sugarcane  milts  on  the  Hilo- 
Hamakua  Coast  of  Hawaii  shall  also  be  avail- 
able to  community -based  and  employee-support 
organizations  along  the  Hamakua  Coast,  to  ad- 
dress so(rial  and  economic  needs  in  such  area. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  City  of  Slidell,  Louisiana,  is  authorized  to 
submit  not  later  than  10  days  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  consider,  the 
final  statement  of  community  development  ob- 
jectives and  projected  use  of  funds  required  by 
section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5304(a)(1))  in 
connection  with  a  grant  to  the  City  of  Slidell 
under  title  I  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
INDEPENDE.\T  AGENCIES 
ESVIROS.'^ESTAL  PROTECTIOS  AGE.\CY 
WATER  ISFRASTRUCTURE/STATE  REVOLVISG  FUSDS 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  the  $.500,000,000  ear- 
marked to  not  become  available  until  May  31. 
1994.  shall  instead  not  become  available  until 
September  30.  1994. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

The  proviso  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law 
103-124  is  repealed. 

couscil  os  esvirosmental  quality  asd 

Office  of  Esvirosmestal  Quality 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  ',  $300,000. 

NATIOSAL  AEROSAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

Administration 
research  and  development 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
development" .  $40,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on  October 
1.  1994:  Provided.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  commercial  mid-deck  aug- 
mentation module,  in  addition  to  such  amounts 
as  may  be  subsequently  appropriated. 

The  second  proviso  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-124  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heading,  for  the  redesigned 
Space  Station.  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000 
shall  be  for  termination  costs  connected  only 
with  Space  Station  Freedom  contracts.  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  shall  be  for  space  station  op- 
erations and  utilization  capability  development, 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  $99,000,000  shall  be  for 
supporting  development:". 


The  fifth  and  sixth  provisos  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  are  deleted  and  the 
fourth  proviso  thereunder  is  amended  to  read: 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading,  not  to  exceed 
$117,200,000  shall  be  available  for  activities  to 
support  cooperative  space  ventures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Russia  out- 
lined in  the  joint  agreement  of  September  2. 
1993:". 

RESEARCH  ASD  PROGRAM  MASAGE.MEST 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research  and 
program  management."  $56,000,000. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  2001.  (a)  Section  1205(a)(1)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
"and  amounts  transferred  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect". 

(b)  Section  1205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  payments"  and  inserting 
",  payments":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ".  and  payments  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  139.  103d  Congress,  agreed  to 
August  4.  1993". 

(c)  Section  1205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  In  case  of  an  award  under  section  307  of 
Public  Law  102-166.  a  payment  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  310  of  such  Public  Law. 
or  a  payment  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
139.  103d  Congress,  agreed  to  August  4,  1993.  to 
an  employee  described  in  section  301(c)(1)(B)  of 
such  Public  Law.  to  an  applicant  for  a  position 
described  in  section  301(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Public 
Law  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  such  an  employee, 
or  to  an  individual  described  in  section 
301(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Public  Law  who  was  for- 
merly such  an  employee,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  shall  transfer  to  the  account  established 
by  subsection  (a),  from  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the 
heading  'Capitol  Buildings  asd  Grousds' 
under  the  subheading  'sesate  office  buildisg' 
and  that  are  otherwise  available  for  obligation 
at  the  time  the  award  is  ordered  or  the  agree- 
ment is  entered  into,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  such  award  or  make  such  payment.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1992. 

Sec.  2002.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  historically  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters: 

(2)  since  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted 6  major  disaster  relief  supplemental  appro- 
priations Acts  providing  a  total  of 
$17,012,000,000  in  budget  authority  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  for  domestic  disasters: 

(3)  the  provision  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
reflects  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  always  been  willing  to 
provide  help  to  those  who  have  been  victimized 
by  catastrophic  events  and  forces  beyond  their 
control: 

(4)  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the  cost  of 
disaster  assistance  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  restraints  imposed  on  discretionary  spending 
and  with  the  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  and  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  under 
which  significant  progress  is  being  made  in  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit:  and 

(5)  a  prospective  policy  should  be  developed 
for  anticipating  and  funding  disaster  needs  and 
other  emergencies  in  keeping  with  continuing 
fiscal  constraints  on  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)  there  should  be  established  in  the  Senate  a 
Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Funding  Disaster  Re- 
lief: and 


(2)  the  Task  Force  should— 

(A)  consult  with  the  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  disaster  relief  programs: 

(B)  compile  information  on  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  and  recovery  funding: 

(C)  evaluate  the  types  and  amounts  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  provided  to  individuals. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations after  disaster  strike,  as  well  as  rel- 
evant insurance  coverage  and  loss  experience: 

(D)  consider  the  relationship  between  funding 
disaster  relief  and  complying  with  the  deficit 
control  requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993.  and  other  deficit  control  provisions 
enacted  prior  to  1990:  and 

(E)  report  its  findings,  options,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  future  disaster  assistance  fund- 
ing requests  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 

Sec.  2003.  (a)  Ame.'^dment  to  Title  31. —Sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "an  Under  Secretary  of 
Enforcement."  after  "2  Under  Secretaries.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Title  5.— Section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  Coun- 
selor)." and  striking  "Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  .Monetary  Affairs."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof.  "Under  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury (3).". 

TITLE  m—RESCINDI\G  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    FOOD    AND   DRUG    AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

department  of  agriculture 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
(rescissio.ss) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,463,000  are  re- 
scinded, including  $4,375,000  of  contracts  and 
grants  for  agricultural  research  under  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965.  as  amended:  $6,729,000  for  com- 
petitive research  grants  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  August  4.  1965:  and  $1,359,000  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  activities. 

buildings  and  facilities 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in   Public  Law  103-111.  $2,897,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
watershed  and  flood  preve.vtiox  operations 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  emergency  meas- 
ures as  provided  by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2203-2205). 
$21,158,000  are  rescinded. 

Farmers  Home  admisistratios 
rural  housisg  issurasce  fusd  program 

ACCOUST 
(RESCISSIOSS) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 
are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  low-income  hous- 
ing section  502  direct  loans.  $20,870,000:  for  the 
cost  of  section  515  rental  housing  loans, 
$12,443,000:  for  the  cost  of  section  504  housing 
repair  loans,  $1,204,000:  for  the  cost  of  section 
514  farm  labor  housing  loans.  $483,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  l.\SURASCE  FUND 

PROGRAM  ACCOU.\T 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
for  the  cost  of  credit  sales  of  acquired  property 


direct  loans  in  Public  Law  103-111,  $8,000,000 
are  rescinded. 

RURAL  DEYELOPMEST  LOAN  FUND  PROGRAM 

Accou.^rr 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of  direct 
loans.  $10,000,000  are  rescinded. 

RURAL  HOL'Sl.SG  VOUCHER  PROGRA.\4 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111.  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRA.\rS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing is  Public  Law  103-111.  $12,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing Public  Law  103-111,  $12,167,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Rural  Electrification  administration 

rural  electrification  and  telephone  loans 

program  account 

(rescissions) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 

in  Public  Law  103-111.  the  following  amounts 

are  rescinded:  for  the  cost  of  5  percent  rural 

electrification  direct  loans.  $1,694,000:  for   the 

cost  of  5  percent  rural  telephone  direct  loans. 

$1,611,000. 

Food  and  Nutrjtion  Service 
commodity  supplemental  food  prcxiram 

(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-341.  $10,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Public  Law  480  Program  account 
(rescissions) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-111  for  title  III. 
$25,000,000  are  rescinded,  and  of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  ocean  freight  differential 
costs.  $4,600,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing m  Public  Law  103-111  for  the  cost  of  direct 
credit  agreements,  including  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing credit  agreements,  $22,900,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.   JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.    THE  JUDICIARY.   AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

department  of  commerce 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
administration 
construction 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-121.  $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

INTER.SATIONAL  TRADE  AD.VINISTRATIOS 

OPERATIO.VS  A.\D  AD.VI.\ISTRATtON 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
minority  business  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121  for  a  grant  to  the  Ca- 
tawba Indian  Tribe.  $500,000  are  rescinded. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISJR.ATION 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  REVOLVING  FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  in  the  Economic 
Development  Revolving  Fund.  $29,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMISISTRATIOS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

BUYISV  POWER  MAISTESAXCE 

(RESClSSiOS) 

Of  the  balances  in  the  Buying  Power  Mainte- 
nance account.  $8,800,000  are  rescinded. 

SEW  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS 
(RESCISSIOS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  102-395.  $1,000,000  are  rescinded. 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Courts  of  appeals.  District  Courts,  a.\d 
Other 
Judicial  Services 
defe.\der  services 
(rescissios) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $3,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

BOARD  FOR  ISTERSATIOSAL  BROADCASTING 

ISRAEL  RELAY  STATIOS 

(RESCISSIOS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing, $1,700,000  are  rescinded. 

S.VALL  BUSISESS  AD.'HISISTRATIOS 

BUSI.VESS  LOA.\S  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

(RESCISSIOS) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121  for  the  cost  of  guar- 
anteed loans.  $4,100,000  are  rescinded. 

United  States  isfor.vatios  agescy 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121,  $2,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 

PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $850,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RADIO  CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-121.  $2,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

North/South  Ce.\ter 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing. $1,000,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITAR  Y 

PROCUREMENT 

Aircraft  PROCUREMENT,  Navy 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $10,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

AIRCRAFT  PROCURE.\fE.\T.  AIR  FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  $12,800,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $42,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Procure.\ient,  Defe.\se  Agencies 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-172.  $10,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

Procurement.  Defense-Wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139,  $14,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 
Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  air  Force 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-396.  $50,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $6,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Defense-wide 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-139.  $104,500,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  E.kgineers— Civil 

general  investigations 

(rescission) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 

heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 

Act.  $24,970,000  are  rescinded. 

CO.\STRUCTION.  GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Act.  $97,319,000  are  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
construction  program 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under   this 
heading  in  Public  Laws  102-27.  102-368.  102-377 
and  prior  years'  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Acts.  $30,000,000  are  rescinded. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Energy  Supply  Research  and  Development 
activities 
(rescissions) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126.  $97,300,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  the  reduction  shall  be 
taken  as  a  general  reduction,  applied  to  each 
program  ecfually,  so  as  not  to  eliminate  or  dis- 
proportionately reduce  any  program,  project  or 
activity  in  the  Energy  Supply.  Research  and 
Development  Activities  account  as  included  in 
the  reports  accompanying  Public  Law  103-126. 

Of  the  fundi  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing for  superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 
in  Public  Law  103-126.  $10,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activities 

(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under   this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-377  and  prior  years' 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Acts.  $42,000,000  are  rescinded. 

RELATED  AGENCY 
Nuclear  regulatory  Co.m.mission 
salaries  and  expe.\ses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-126,  $12,700,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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CHAPTER  5 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

contribution  to  the  international  bank  for 

reconstruction  and  development 

(rescission) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances 

made  available  for  payment  to  the  International 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for 

the  United  States  share  of  the  paid-in  portion  of 

the  increases  in  capital  stock  for  the  General 

Capital  Increase.  $27,910,500  are  rescinded. 

LIMITATION  ON  CALLABLE  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-87.  the  Unit- 
ed States  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  may  sub- 
scribe without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  call- 
able capital  portion  of  the  United  States  share 
of  the  increases  in  capital  stock  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $902,439,500. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  103  through  106  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
$104,018,500  are  rescinded. 

ASSISTA.\CE  for  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

OF  THE  FOR.MER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  and 
Title  VI  of  Public  Law  103-87,  and  prior  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  operations, 
export  financing,  and  related  programs,  for  as- 
sistance for  the  new  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  $55,000,000  are  rescinded. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unexpended  or  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  (including  earmarked  funds)  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  $61,350,000  are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  preside.\t 
foreign  military  fin.inci.w  program 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing (including  earmarked  funds)  in  Public  Law 
102-391    and    prior    appropriations    Acts,    for 
grants  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  23 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  $91,283,000  are 
rescinded. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  (including  ear- 
marked funds)  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  102-391  and  prior  appropriations  Acts. 
$438,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

CO.SSTRUCTION  AND  ANADRO.MOUS  FISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  100-446  and  Public  Law  102- 
154.  $3,874,000  are  rescinded. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
BioMASS  Energy  Development 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  under  this  heading, 
$16,275,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPART.MENTS  OF  LABOR.   HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
$4,000,000  are  rescinded:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  use  up  to  $1,750,000  other- 
wise appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  fiscal  year  1994  for  activities  required  by  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  Labor 
Supplemental  Agreement,  including  obligations 
of  the  United  States  abroad  pursuant  to  treaties, 
international  agreements  and  binational  con- 
tracts, distribution  to  international  organiza- 
tions established  by  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  on  Labor  Cooperation  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  (including  equipment)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (except 
the  Social  Security  Administration).  $27,500,000 
are  rescinded. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

SUPPLE.VENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

(RESCISSIOS) 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first  para- 
graph under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  103- 
112.  $10,909,000  are  rescinded. 

LIMIT ATIOS  OS  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPE.\SES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-112  to  invest  in  a  state- 
of-the-art  computing  network.  $80,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  ah.ounts  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
103-112  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
$8,500,000  are  rescinded. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

COSTISCEST  EXPE.\SES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Senate 
under  the  heading  "Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate"  in  Public  Law  102-90. 
$1,500,000  are  rescinded. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Salaries  and  expenses 
(rescissio.\s) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  m  Public  Law  101-520.  $633,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"ALLOWANCES  A.SD  EXPE.\SES".  $633,000.  OS 

follows: 
"Official    Expenses    of   Members".    $128,000; 
"supplies,   materials,   administrative  costs  and 
Federal  tort  claims".  $125,000;  "net  expenses  of 


purchase,  lea^e  and  maintenance  of  office 
equipment",  $364,000:  and  "Government  con- 
tributions to  employees'  life  insurance  fund,  re- 
tirement funds.  Social  Security  fund.  Medicare 
fund,  health  benefits  fund,  and  worker's  and 
unemployment  compensation".  $16,000. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-90.  $2,352,000  are  re- 
scinded in  the  amounts  specified  for  the  follow- 
ing headings  and  accounts: 

"HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES".  $253,000; 

"COMMITTEE  OS  THE  BUDGET  (STUDIES)".  $4,000; 

"STASDI.SG  COMMITTEES.  SPECIAL  ASD  SELECT", 

$378,000; 

"ALLOWANCES  ASD  EXPESSES".  $943,000.  as 

follows: 
"Official  Expenses  of  Members  ".  $876,000;  and 
"stenographic  reporting  of  committee  hearings". 
$67,000; 

"COMMITTEE  OS  APPROPRIATION'S  (STUDIES  ASD 

INVESTIGATIONS)".  $595,000; 

"SAL.ARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ".  $179,000. 

AS  FOLLOWS: 

"Office  of  the  Postmaster".  $19,000;  "for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Historian". 
$26,000;  "the  House  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Democratic  Caucus". 
$73,000;  and  "the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference". $61,000. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69.  $1,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-69.  $650,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

CHAPTER  9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITAR  Y 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
103-110.    the  following   funds   are    hereby    re- 
scinded from  the  following  accounts  in  the  spec- 
ified amounts: 
Military  Construction.  Army.  $22,319,000; 
.Military  Construction.  .\'avy.  $13,969,000; 
Military  Construction,  Air  Force.  $24,787,000; 
.Military         Construction.         Defense-Wide. 
$13,663,000; 

Military  Construction.  Army  National  Guard. 
$7,568,000; 

Military  Construction.  Air  National  Guard. 
$6,187,000; 

.Military  Construction.  Army  Reserve, 
$2,551,000; 

Military  Construction.  Naval  Reserve. 
$626,000; 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force  Reserve, 
$1,862,000;  and 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account,  Part 
III.  507.692.  $.000; 

Provided.  That  within  funds  available  for  "Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  Account.  Part  III"  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  environmental  restoration 
and  compliance. 

CHAPTER  10 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PAYMENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Act    of   1958.    as    amended    (49    U.S.C.    1389). 
$10,067,000  are  rescinded. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $1,781,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 

(REXriSSION) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $750,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES  ASD  EQUIP.VE.\T 

(.AIRPORT  ASD  AIRWAYS  TRUST  FUSD) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  available  balances  under  this  heading. 
$65,380,300  are  rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258  as  amended. 
$488,200,000  are  rescinded. 

Federal  Highway  administration 
(highway  trust  fund) 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  for  specific  high- 
way projects.  $29,832,843  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
Federal-aid  highways  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1987.  $2,517,473  are  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  authority 
made  available  for  bridges  on  Federal  dams  pur- 
suant to  section  320  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  $9,478,139  are  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That  this  rescission  shall  not  apply  to  any  emer- 
gency relief  project  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  REVOLVING  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FU.KD) 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  unobligated  balances  authorized  under 
section  108  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  7  of  Public  Law  90-495.  $20,000,000  are 
rescinded. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
administration 

highway  traffic  safety  grants 
(highway  trust  fu.kd) 
(rescissios) 
Of  the  funds  available  for  programs  author- 
ized under  sections  153.  402.  and  408  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  209  of  Public 
Law  99-599.  as  amended,  the  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  obligation  in 
Public  Law  103-122  are  rescinded. 

Federal  Railroad  administration 
railroad  research  asd  development 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-122.  $17,000,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided.  That  funds  made  available 
under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  103-122  may 
be  obligated  using  contracts  and  grants. 
Federal  Transit  Ad.vinistration 
discretionary  gra.\ts 

(rescission) 
(highway  trust  fusd) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  99-190  and  Public  Law  103- 
122.  $808,935  and  $2,500,000,  respectively,  are  re- 
scinded. 
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CHAPTER  11 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GESERAL  GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

ISTERSAL  REVE.M'E  SERVICE 

IKFORMATIOS  SYSTEMS 

IRESClSStOS) 

Of  the  amount  made  available  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-123,  $6,400,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

GESERAL  Services  ad.vinistratiox 

FEDERAL  BUILDIXGS  Fl'SD 

(LIMIT ATIOXS  OX  AVAILABILITY  OF  REVEXUE) 

(RESCISSIO.\) 

■  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  102-27  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia: General  Services  Administration.  Southeast 
Federal  Center.  Headquarters.  $97,691,000  are 
rescinded:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  102- 
393  for  District  of  Columbia:  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Headquarters,  $10,000,000  are  rescinded: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  Public  Law  101-509  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Southeast  Federal  Center.  $20,000,000 
are  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  heading  in 
Public  Law  103-123  for  rental  of  space, 
S6.0OO.0O0  are  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Federal  courthouse  in  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Donald  Stuart  Russell  Federal  Courthouse" 
and  that  any  reference  in  any  law.  regulation, 
document,  record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  in  this 
proviso  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Donald  Stuart  Russell  Federal  Courthouse". 

CHAPTER  12 
DEPARTMENTS    OF     VETERANS    AFFAIRS 
AND    HOUSING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOL'SIXG  PROGRA.VIS 
HOMEOWSERSHtP  ASD  OPPORTUXITY  FOR  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE  GRA.\TS  (HOPE  GRAXTS) 
(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  amounts  provided  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  103-124,  an  additional  $66,000,000 
are  rescinded. 

AXXUAL  COXTR/BUTIOSS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSI.W 
(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  and  prior  years. 
$100,000,000  are  rescinded:  Provided.  That  of  the 
foregoing  amount.  $25,000,000  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  earmarked  for  amendments  to 
section  8  contracts  other  than  contracts  for 
projects  developed  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  $75,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  earmarked  for  preser- 
vation activities. 

ASSISTAXCE  FOR  THE  REXEWAL  OF  SECTIOX  S 

SUBSIDY  CO.\TRACTS 

(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124  and  prior  years, 
$76,000,000  are  rescinded. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

CHEMICAL  SAFETY  AXD  HAZARD  IXVESTIGATIOX 

BOARD 

SALARIES  AXD  EXPEXSES 

(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $770,000  are  re- 
scinded. 


EXVIROXMEXTAL  PROTECTIOX  AGEXCY 

WATER  IXFRASTRUCTL'RE/STATE  REVOLVIXG  FUSDS 

(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $22,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Federal  Emergexcy  Maxagemext  agexcy 
emergexcy  maxagemext  plaxsixg  axd 
assistaxce 
(rescissiox) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124,  $2,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Natioxal  aeroxautics  AXD  Space 

ADMIXISTRATIOX 

RESEARCH  AXD  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124,  $63,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

SPACE  FLIGHT,  COXTROL.  AXD  DATA 

COMMUXICATIOXS 

(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $32,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

COXSTRUCTIOX  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $25,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Natioxal  Scie.we  Fouxdatiox 
research  axd  related  activities 
(rescissiox) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $5,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  IXFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124.  $5,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Natioxal  Service  Ixitiative 
corporatiox  for  xatioxal  axd  commvxity 

SERVICE 
(RESCISSIOX) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  Public  Law  103-124,  $5,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

TITLE  rv— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be 
considered  the  agency  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  in  section  S01(b)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2)(C) 
of  such  section. 

PROHIBITIOX  OF  BEXEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  SOT 
LAWFULLY  WITH IX  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  403.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  any  benefit  or 
assistance  to  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  when  it  is  known  to  a  Federal  entity  or 
official  to  which  the  funds  are  made  available 
that— 

(1)  the  individual  is  not  lawfully  within  the 
United  States: 

(2)  the  direct  Federal  assistance  or  benefit  to 
be  provided  is  other  than  search  and  rescue: 
emergency  medical  care:  emergency  mass  care: 
emergency  shelter;  clearance  of  roads  and  con- 
struction of  temporary  bridges  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  emergency  tasks  and  essential 
community  services:  warning  of  further  risks  or 
hazards:   dissemination   of  public   information 


and  assistance  regarding  health  and  safety 
measures:  the  provision  of  food,  water,  medi- 
cine, and  other  essential  needs,  including  move- 
ment of  supplies  or  persons;  and  reduction  of 
immediate  threats  to  life,  property  and  public 
health  and  safety; 

(3)  temporary  housing  assistance  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  made  available  to  individuals 
and  families  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (4); 

(4)  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  other  than  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any  Fed- 
eral entity  or  official  who  makes  available  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  take  reasonable  steps  to  de- 
termine whether  any  individual  or  company 
seeking  to  obtain  such  funds  is  lawfully  within 
the  United  States: 

(5)  In  no  case  shall  such  Federal  entity,  offi- 
cial or  their  agent  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  filing,  inquiry,  or  adju- 
dication of  an  application  for  funding  on  the 
bctses  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap,  religion, 
sex,  sexual  orientation,  national  origin,  citizen- 
ship status  or  form  of  lawful  immigration  status: 
and 

(6)  the  implementation  of  this  section  shall  not 
require  the  publication  or  implementation  of 
any  intervening  regulations. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Study  by  Comptroller  Gex- 
ERAL.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  that  may  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas  dev- 
astated by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California.  In  conducting  the  study, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  State 
and  local  officials  of  California. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  amendment  of  this  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port setting  forth  findings  and  recommendations 
as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  specific  Federal 
laws,  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  requirements,  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a): 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
laws,  mandates,  and  other  requirements  may 
prevent  or  impair  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
authorities  to  rebuild  expeditiously  the  areas 
devastated  by  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California:  and 

(3)  recommended  forms  of.  and  appropriate 
time  periods  for.  relief  from  such  laws,  man- 
dates, and  other  requirements. 

Sec.  405.  In  the  case  of  any  equipment  or 
product  that  may  be  authorised  to  be  purchased 
with  financial  assistance  provided  using  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  evtities  receiving  the  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  assistance,  purchase 
only  American-made  equipment  and  products, 
and  that  notice  of  this  provision  be  given  to 
such  recipient  of  assistance  covered  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  406.  EXTENSION  OF  RTC  CIVIL  STATUTE  OF 
UMITATIONS. 

Section  21A(b)(14)(C)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(14)(C))  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  claim 
accrues  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
ll(d)(14)(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  and  ending  on  December  31,  1995  or  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  21A(m)(l),  whichever  is 
later;  or". 

SEC.  407.  REPEALS. 

Except  for  subsection  (b)  of  section  3508,  sec- 
tions  3508   and   3509   of  the    Three   Affiliated 


Tribes  and  Standing  Rock  Sioui  Tribe  Equitable 
Compensation  Act  are  repealed  effective  October 
30,  1992:  Provided.  That  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  proceed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  excess  lands  and  trans- 
fer them  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-599. 

Sec.  408.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  proceed  with 
construction  of  a  new  facility  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  at  Forest  Glen, 
Maryland,  not  late  than  45  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  409.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  is  directed  to  establish 
and  operate  an  Auxiliary  Flight  Service  Station 
at  Marquette,  .Michigan,  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1, 1994,  using  available  funds. 

TECHXICAL  CORRECTIOX 

Sec.  410.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1994  (Public  Law  103-160;  107  Stat.  1626)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)(A)  of 
title  10."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
5584(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  2774(a)(2)  of  such 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
5584(a)(2)  of  such  title". 

LAXDS.AT—7  TRA.KSFER  AUTHORITY 

SEC.  411.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  trans- 
fer up  to  $90,000,000  from  Procurement.  Defense- 
wide.  1994/1996  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  to  be  used  only 
for  LANDSAT  7:  Provided.  That  no  funds  may 
be  transferred  until  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
certifies  a  plan  that  fully  funds  the  LANDSAT 
7  program  within  the  NASA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  beyond,  and  such  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
oversight  committees. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Neal  Smith. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

David  R.  Obey. 

Louis  Stokes, 

Tom  Bevill. 

John  P.  Murtha, 

Julian  C.  Dixon. 

Vic  Fazio. 

W.G.  (BILL)  Hefner. 

STENY  H.  Hoyer, 

Bob  Carr. 

Richard  J.  Durbin. 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Ralph  Regula. 

Bob  Livingston, 
(Except  for  S.  409  of 
the  Senate  amend- 
ment). 

Jerry  Lewis, 

H.\ROLD  Rogers. 

Joe  Skeen, 

John  Edward  Porter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Daniel  K.  Lnouye. 
Ernest  F.  Rollings. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Patrick  Leahy, 
JIM  Sasser, 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers, 
Frank  R.  Laltenberg. 
Tom  Harkin. 
B.\rbara  a.  Mikulski, 
Harry  Reid. 
J.  Robert  Kerrey. 
Herb  Kohl, 
Patty  Murray, 
Dianne  Feinstein. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Ted  Stevens, 


Thad  Cochran, 

ALFONSE  M.  D"AMAT0. 

Arlen  Specter. 
Pete  v.  Domexici. 
Phil  Gramm. 
Christopher  S.  Bond. 
Slade  Gorton, 
Mitch  McConnell. 
Connie  Mack, 
Conrad  Burns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  manag^ers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3759) 
making  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

Report  language  Included  by  the  House  in 
House  Report  103-415  and  in  House  Report 
103-368.  the  report  to  accompany  H.R.  3511 
which  was  the  text  of  Title  U  of  the  House 
passed  version  of  H.R.  3759.  which  is  not 
changed  by  the  Explanatory  Statement  of 
the  Recommendations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  appears  in  the 
February  10,  1994,  Congressional  Record  be- 
ginning on  page  S  1384.  and  language  in  the 
Senate  Explanatory  Statement  which  is  not 
changed  by  the  conference  are  approved  by 
the  committee  of  conference.  The  statement 
of  the  managers,  while  repeating  some  report 
language  for  emphasis,  does  not  intend  to  ne- 
gate the  language  refereed  to  above  unless 
expressly  provided  herein. 

History  of  the  Bill 
H.R.  3759  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations    included    emer- 
gency supplemental   appropriations  for  the 
Southern  California  Earthquake,  for  peace- 
keeping and  peace  enforcing  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  additional  dis- 
aster recovery  expenses  due  to  the  Midwest 
floods  of  1993  and  the  Loma  Prieta  Earth- 
quake. The  bill  was  amended  by  the  House  to 
include  a  package  of  rescissions  that  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  H.R.  3511.  That  bill 
was  developed  based  on  rescission  requests 
made    by    the    President.    Previously,    this 
package  of  rescissions  had  passed  the  House 
as  Title  XVII  of  H.R.  3400.  After  House  action 
on  H.R.  3759.  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  rescission  requests  were  made 
by  the  President  and  all   pending  requests 
were  considered  by  the  Senate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Senate  amendment. 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.   FOOD   AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

watershed  and  flood  prevention 

operations 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$340,500,000  for  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Operations  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  as  proposed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  This  funding  is  available  until 
expended,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  until  September  30,  1995.  as  proposed  by 
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the  House.  The  conference  agreement  also 
includes  language  to  allow  additional  enroll- 
ment into  the  emergency  Wetlands  Reserve 
Program  as  proposed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  Senate 
language  to  provide  that  assistance  may  be 
made  available  when  the  primary  beneficiary 
is  agriculture  or  agribusiness  regardless  of 
drainage  size.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides  that  not  more  than  $50,000,000  may 
be  used  for  drainage  areas  not  currently  cov- 
ered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conferees  are  concerned  with  how  the 
Department  will  decide  what  additional 
work  will  be  done  under  this  new  statutory 
proviso.  The  conferees  direct  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  submit  criteria  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  within  30 
days  of  enactment  on  how  projects  will  be 
prioritized  and  selected. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  .and 

Conservation  Service 
emergency  conservation  progra.m 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$25,000,000  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Emergency  Con- 
servation Program  as  proposed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage providing  that  funds  made  available  in 
Public  Law  103-75  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  available  to  fund  the 
cost  of  replanting,  reseeding.  or  repairing 
damage  to  commercial  trees  and  seedlings, 
including  orchard  and  nursery  inventory. 
This  provision  was  included  by  both  Houses. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  funds  are 
to  repair  damage  as  a  result  of  the  Midwest 
floods  of  1993  or  other  natural  disasters  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Language  is  in- 
cluded to  designate  the  provision  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  under  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1965,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  also  amends 
Public  Law  103-75  to  include  language  allow- 
ing papayas  to  be  treated  like  other  crops 
damaged  by  1992  disasters,  and  specifies  that 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is  an  emer- 
gency requirement  under  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
disaster  assistance  shall  be  available  for  1993 
losses  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  nursery  stock  and 
inventory  being  grown  for  commercial  sale, 
if  such  stock  or  inventory  would  normally 
have  been  sold  in  1993,  1994.  or  1995.  and 
specifies  that  the  use  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose is  an  emergency  requirement  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Reimburse- 
ment shall  be  based  on  the  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE. 

AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Small  Business  administration 

administrative  provisions 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  new 
section  202  which  makes  the  $18,000,000  des- 
ignated in  SBA"s  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac- 
count in  Public  Law  103-121,  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  available 
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until  September  30.  1995.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  contained  no  provision  on  this  mat- 
ter. 


February  11,  1994 


February  11,  1994 
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CHAPTERS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 
The  conferees  note  that  the  recommended 
appropriations  identified  by  the  House  and 

DOD  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  SUPPLEMENTAL 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 


Senate  are  Identical  and  are  therefore  not 
conference  issues.  The  following  chart  pro- 
vides the  details  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations: 


Apgropnations 

Somalia 

Bosnia 

Provide 
Comlorl 

Southern 
Watch 

Haiti 

Total 

Military  Personnel.  Amy  

1.100 

6600 

19.400 

18.400 

420.100 

104  JOO 

560,100 

21.600 

20.300 

200 

26.800 

Military  Personrwl,  Navy .__      

\im 

10.400 

67.000 

14.400 

228.200 

Military  Personnel.  Ait  force  

400 

7.600 

48.100 

19.800 

198.700 

1.400 

Owration  and  Maintenance.  Army  _.    ._ , 

,.  " 

,.-.:.-. 305.000 

22  800 

100.200 
.10.100 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Na^ _      .       

i^gijd 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Ajr  force _ 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Betense-wi*  (USSOCOMI 

U  IDd 

Aircraft  Pnxuremenl.  Army _     ,. 

_„ . .                                  ■ 

i            ,„       20JM 

;™...^„.„ 

Other  Procurement.  Afmy   „ 

200 

Oltier  Procurement.  Air  force _ _ 

- 

^.„               26300 



Total 

424.100 

276.700 

110.300 

339.400 

47.800 

1  198300 

SOMALIA 

The  recommendation  of  $424,100,000  pro- 
vides for  sustainment  of  United  States  sup- 
port through  the  March  1994  withdrawal  in- 
cluding pay  and  allowances  for  Active  and 
Reserve  personnel  and  such  items  as  oper- 
ation, repair  and  replacement  of  aircraft,  ve- 
hicles and  other  equipment,  communication 
requirements,  logistic  supply  operations,  and 
airlift  and  sealift  transportation  require- 
ments. 

BOSNIA 

The  recommendation  of  $276,700,000  pro- 
vides for  twelve  months  of  humanitarian  air- 
drops; hospital  operations;  OPTEMPO  flying 
hour  related  requirements  for  aircraft  sup- 
porting enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone:  pay 
and  allowances  of  deployed  personnel:  recon- 
stitution  of  prepositioned  stocks;  and  vehicle 
and  other  equipment  maintenance  and  repair 
and  related  transportation  costs. 

PROVIDE  CO.MFORT  AND  SOUTHERN  WATCH 
(SOUTHWEST  ASIA) 

The  recommendation  of  5449.700,000  sup- 
ports requirements  for  aircraft  supporting 
enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zones;  special  pay 
and  allowances,  rotational  travel  and  per 
diem  of  deployed  personnel;  supplies,  leased 
communication  lines  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tractual services:  equipment  maintenance 
and  vehicle  repair;  and  airlift  costs  associ- 
ated with  Kurdish  protection  in  Northern 
Iraq  and  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone  in 
Southern  Iraq. 

HAITI 

The  recommendation  of  $47,800,000  provides 
for  ship  OPTEMPO  and  flying  hours  for  Navy 
units  assigned  to  Maritime  Interception  Op- 
erations of  commercial  vessels  in  support  of 
Operation  Support  Democracy.  Incremental 
costs  assume  12  months  of  continuous  oper- 
ations by  Navy  forces. 

ALLIED  BURDENSHARING  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Senate  deleted  the  House  provision 
dealing  with  obligations  of  funds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  allied  burdensharing  contributions. 
The  conference  agreement  restores  the 
House  provision,  but  amends  the  House  lan- 
guage setting  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  obligated  and  applying  only  to 
contributions  received  from  the  Government 
of  Kuwait. 

CHAPTER  4 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

The      conference       agreement       includes 

$70,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  com- 


plete repairs  to  eligible  non-Federal  flood 
control  levees  damaged  during  the  1993  Mid- 
west floods  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Construction  Program 
The   conference   agreement    includes   lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  that  waives 
the  60-day  review  period  by  the  Congress  for 
Safety  of  Dams  projects  so  that  work  can 
begin  immediately  on  repairs  to  the  Ochoco 
Dam  in  Oregon. 

CHAPTER  5 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  EDUCATION,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 
Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

LOW  INCOME  home  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  target  up  to 
$300,000,000  of  existing  Low  Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  emergency  funds  among 
States.  The  Administration  has  requested 
authority  to  target  $100,000,000  to  impacted 
States.  The  House  bill  increased  the  amount 
which  could  be  targeted  to  $200,000,000,  and 
the  Senate  bill  further  increased  this 
amount  to  $300,000,000.  The  conferees  urge 
the  President  to  release  additional  funds 
quickly. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$165,000,000.  as  requested  by  the  President 
and  included  in  both  House  and  Senate  bills, 
for  Impact  aid  disaster  assistance  to  par- 
tially compensate  school  districts  for  excess 
costs  and  lost  revenue  which  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  January  1994  California  earth- 
quake and  other  disasters. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$80,000,000.  as  requested  by  the  President  and 
included  in  both  House  and  Senate  bills,  to 
finance  emergency  Pell  grants  to  partially 
meet  the  additional  needs  for  postsecondary 
students  whose  income  or  assets  have  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  January  1994  Cali- 
fornia earthquake. 

The  agreement  also  includes  language  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill  which  extends  the 
availability  of  funds  for  all  three  campus- 
based  programs:  Perkins  loans,  work  study, 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants.  These  funds  will  remain  available  to 


institutions  for  use  in  award  year  1994-1995 
to  assist  individuals  who  have  suffered  finan- 
cial harm  resulting  from  the  Midwest  Hoods 
of  1993.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal-Aid  Highways 

emergency  relief  program 

(highway  trust  fund) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  en- 
tire amount  requested  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration's  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  for  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia earthquake  and  other  disasters  the 
agreement  contains  $950,000,000  to  be  made 
available  immediately  and  $400,000,000  to  be 
made  available  upon  receipt  of  a  Presidential 
designation  of  an  emergency  requirement.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  provided  the 
$315,000,000  requested  by  the  administration 
for  emergency  expenses  resulting  from  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

The  conferees  included  language  as  re- 
quested setting  aside  the  limitation  on  obli- 
gations per  state  and  providing  that  the  fed- 
eral share  of  expenses  for  federal-aid  high- 
way projects  during  the  first  180  days  after 
the  earthquake  shall  be  100  percent. 

The  conferees  also  included  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  requires  $337,000  of 
the  funds  provided  in  the  1992  Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  be 
made  available  directly  to  the  County  of 
Kauai,  Hawaii,  for  comprehensive  reviews  of 
transportation  infrastructure  needs. 

Based  upon  a  determination  by  officials  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  that 
such  language  was  unnecessary,  the  con- 
ferees did  not  retain  the  provision  added  by 
the  State  concerning  certain  costs  incurred 
by  the  state  of  California  in  the  time  after 
the  earthquake  and  before  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING   AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Appropriates  an  additional  $21,000,000  for 
medical  care  for  emergency  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  January  1994  earthquake  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Of  this 
amount,  not  more  than  $802,000  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  operating  expenses 
account,  the  guaranty  and  indemnity  pro- 


gram account,  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion loans  program  account. 

CONSTRUCTION,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

Appropriates  an  additional  $45,600,000  for 
the  construction,  major  projects  account  for 
emergency  expenses  resulting  from  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  earthquake  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  language  permits 
that  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be 
transferred  to  the  medical  care  or  construc- 
tion, minor  projects  accounts. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 
annual  contribltions  for  assisted  housing 
Appropriates  an  additional  $225,000,000  for 
the  annual  contributions  for  assisted  hous- 
ing account  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Of  the  amount  provided, 
$200,000,000  is  for  rental  assistance  under  the 
section  8  housing  program  and  $25,000,000  is 
for  the  modernization  of  existing  public 
housing  projects.  The  language  stipulates 
that  these  funds  should  be  used  first  to  re- 
plenish amounts  used  from  the  headquarters 
reserve  and  permits  the  Secretary  to  waive 
any  program  requirement,  except  those  re- 
lating to  fair  housing  and  nondiscrimination, 
the  environment,  and  labor  standards. 

FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDY  FUND 

Appropriates  $100,000,000  for  the  flexible 
subsidy  fund  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  language  limits  the  assist- 
ance to  damages  attributable  to  the  earth- 
quake and  permits  the  Secretary  to  waive 
any  program  requirement,  except  those  re- 
lating to  fair  housing  and  nondiscrimination, 
the  environment,  and  labor  standards.  The 
conferees  have  also  included  language  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  authorizing  assistance 
to  projects  with  section  312  rehabilitation 
loans  and  uninsured  section  8  projects,  after 
assistance  is  given  to  economically  viable 
FHA  insured  projects. 

Federal  Houslng  Administration 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  increasing  the 
mortgage  limits  and  improving  access  to 
mortgage  insurance  for  victims  of  Presi- 
dentially-declared  disasters,  limiting  such 
assistance  to  principal  residences,  and  termi- 
nating this  authority  after  18  months.  The 
Senate  language  has  been  modified  to  limit 
such  authority  to  the  Southern  California 
earthquake  disaster  only. 

CoMMUNiTi'  Planning  and  Development 

COMMUNITY"  development  GRA.VTS 

Appropriates  the  revised  budget  request  of 
$500,000,000  for  community  development 
grants  for  activities  in  areas  affected  by  the 
Southern  California  earthquake  and  Midwest 
floods  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$250,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
language  also  permits  the  transfer  of  up  to 
$75,000,000  to  the  HOME  program  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

The  conferees  have  also  included  bill  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  to  ensure  that 
community  development  grant  funds  used  in 
areas  damaged  by  the  Midwest  floods  of  1993. 
for  flood  mitigation  activities,  will  be  uti- 
lized for  permanent  measures  that  reduce 
the  potential  for  future  flood  losses. 

With  respect  to  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  Southern  California  earthquake  as- 
sistance, anticipated  to  be  $250,000,000,  fol- 
lowing the  replenishment  of  amounts  pre- 
viously obligated  under  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  or  HOME 
programs,  the  conferees  strongly  encourage 


the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  give  a  high  priority  to  addressing 
unmet  needs  resulting  from  funds  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  basis  of  established  CDBG  and 
HOME  formulas  rather  than  formulas  based 
on  direct  earthquake-related  damages,  such 
as  lost  housing  stock,  in  an  eligible  city. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
disaster  relief 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
$4,709,000,000  requested  for  disaster  relief  for 
the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  and  other  Presidentially-declared 
disasters. 

The  conferees  understand  the  enormous 
fiscal  impact  the  Northridge  Earthquake  and 
other  recent  natural  disasters  are  having  on 
the  State  of  California  and  are  concerned  by 
the  State  of  California's  financial  exposure 
stemming  from  the  Northridge  Earthquake 
as  reported  by  the  California  Department  of 
Finance.  The  conferees  recognize  the  State's 
willingness  to  contribute  its  resources  to  the 
recovery  and  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  make  every  effort  to  provide  the 
highest  degree  of  Hnancial  flexibility  to  min- 
imize the  fiscal  impact  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  conferees  recognize  that  such 
flexibility  was  provided  to  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida following  Hurricane  Andrew  and  believe 
similar  efforts  should  be  made  to  assist  Cali- 
fornia. The  conferees  direct  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
port on  the  Federal  government's  actions  no 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND 
ASSISTANCE 

Appropriates  an  additional  $15,000,000  for 
emergency  management  planning  and  assist- 
ance to  study  the  January  1994  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  in  or-der  to  enhance  seis- 
mic safety  throughout  the  United  States. 
CHAPTER  8 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Unanticipated  Needs 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  $550 
million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$500  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  Un- 
anticipated Needs.  The  President  requested 
the  additional  $50  million  for  this  account 
after  House  passage  of  the  bill.  Also,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  include  a  provision  proposed 
by  the  Senate  that  requires  a  15-day  waiting 
period  after  the  President's  request  to  Con- 
gress before  any  funds  transferred  from  this 
account  could  be  made  available. 

Funds  from  this  account  will  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  the  President  submits  an 
official  request  for  a  specific  dollar  amount 
that  is  designated  by  the  President  as  an 
emergency. 

TITLE  II— SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 

CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTMENT         OF         AGRICULTURAL. 
RURAL     DEVELOPMENT,      FOOD     AND 
DRUG   ADMINISTRATION,   AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  conference  agreement  transfers 
$11,068,000  back  to  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service.  These  funds  were  appropriated  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service.  The  conference  agree- 
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ment  does  not  include  House  language  re- 
scinding $1,000,000  of  these  funds.  The  Senate 
bill  deleted  the  House  language. 

EXTENSION  SER\nCE 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
Sl.400.000  to  the  Extension  Service  to  support 
applied  research  to  find  alternative  control 
methods  for  addressing  the  severe  outbreak 
of  a  new  Late  Blight  fungus  strain  affecting 
potatoes,  with  the  provision  for  transferring 
up  to  $750,000  to  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKE'nNG  SERVICE 
MARKETING  SERVICES 

The  conference  agreement  transfers 
$4,158,000  from  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service  to  the  Rural  Development  Adminis- 
tration as  proposed  by  the  House.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice. The  conference  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude House  language  rescinding  $100,000  of 
these  funds.  The  Senate  bill  deleted  the 
House  language. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

The  conference  agreement  transfers 
$435,000  from  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service  to  the  Rural  Development  Adminis- 
tration as  proposed  by  the  House.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice. The  Senate  bill  deleted  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Food  and  Drug  ad.ministration 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,284,000  for  additional  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  These  funds  are  to  be 
derived  from  collections  pursuant  to  the  Pre- 
scription Drug  User  Fee  Act.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE. 

AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICLA.RY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

salaries  and  expenses 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a 
$20,000,000  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  lan- 
guage which  provides  the  FBI  temporary  re- 
lief from  FTE  ceilings. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposed  a  general 
provision  (Sec.  2004),  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  FBI  to  utilize  funds  appropriated 
for  the  automation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  fingerprint  identification 
system  for  the  hiring  of  500  individuals  at 
the  new  Identification  Division  Center.  The 
language  also  would  have  waived  mandated 
Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE)  ceilings  to  allow 
for  these  500  positions.  The  House  bill  in- 
cluded no  such  provision. 

In  order  to  avoid  potential  delays  in  the 
critical  fingerprint  automation  project,  and 
yet  still  allow  for  the  orderly  relocation  of 
p)ersonnel  to  the  new  center,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $20,000,000.  The  conferees  under- 
stand that  a  combination  of  lower  than  an- 
ticipated attrition  from  the  Identification 
Division  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  head- 
quarters, coupled  with  mandated  reductions 
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in  Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE)  ceilings,  has 
prevented  the  FBI  from  hiring  the  personnel 
needed  at  this  time  for  the  new  facility.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  the  FBI  tem- 
porary relief  from  FTE  ceilings  to  allow  for 
the  hiring  of  500  individuals.  The  conferees 
understand  that  the  FBI  is  seeking  legisla- 
tion to  provide  employees  of  the  Identifica- 
tion Division,  who  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to 
the  new  facility,  a  special  separation  pay- 
ment ("buyout"").  The  conferees  further  un- 
derstand that  the  positions  (and  related  sala- 
ries) freed  up  by  these  separations  will  then 
be  transferred  to  the  new  facility  thus  negat- 
ing the  need  for  permanent  relief  from  FTE 
ceilings. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

The  conference  agreement  restores  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  which  provides  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  certain  waiver  authority,  for 
fiscal  year  1994  only,  for  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  Presidentially-de- 
clared  disasters,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
EUirthquake  and  the  Midwest  Floods.  The 
language  permits  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive  the  four-year  limitation  on  grants 
funded  by  the  Edward  Byrne  Memorial  Grant 
program  in  these  disaster  areas. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Ad.ministr.'vtion 
administrative  provision 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  ad- 
ministrative provision  allowing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  use  up  to 
51.500.000  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  vessels,  that  are  currently  collected 
and  retained  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, to  relocate,  repair  and  lay  up  the  Nu- 
clear Ship  Savannah.  This  provision  was  not 
included  in  either  the  House  or  Senate  bill. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  allow 
MARAD  to  carry  out  its  intent  to  remove 
and  repair  expeditiously  the  NS  Savannah. 
The  conferees  are  concerned  that  this  matter 
was  presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations with  little  time  for  review  by  the 
various  committees  of  jurisdiction.  In  this 
regard,  the  conferees  expect  MARAD  to  sub- 
mit within  fifteen  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation, 
and  the  Committees  .on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  a  report  detailing  the 
following:  (1)  the  scope  of  the  damage  to  the 
Savannah:  (2)  the  proposed  steps  to  be  taken 
to  relocate  the  ship  and  conduct  necessary 
repairs,  including  the  total  costs  associated 
with  these  repairs;  and  (3)  potential  options 
for  the  long-term  disposition  of  the  vessel. 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Represent.\tive 
salaries  and  expenses 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $550,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, instead  of  $75,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  funds  included  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  are  provided  to  support 
Increased  travel  and  other  support  require- 
ments relating  to  ongoing  bilateral  and  mul- 
tinational trade  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments. The  funding  proposed  by  the  Senate 
would  have  covered  costs  of  electronic 
records  management  activities  related  to 
compliance  with  a  recent  court  order  and  is 
addressed  in  Chapter  7  under  Title  11  of  this 
conference  report. 


United  States  Information  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 

The  conference  agreement  restores  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  which  provides  that  up  to 
$2,000,000  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priated to  USIA  for  fiscal  year  1994  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  certain  security  construc- 
tion projects  for  USIA  facilities  not  phys- 
ically located  together  with  Department  of 
State  facilities  abroad.  The  language  also 
provides  that  these  funds  may  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  The  House  had  origi- 
nally proposed  this  item  in  Title  III  of  the 
bill.  The  conference  agreement  inserts  this 
item  in  Title  U. 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

UNITED  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOURCE  MANAGE.MENT 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

As  proposed  by  the  Senate,  this  appropria- 
tion provides  $2,100,000  to  enable  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
Plan.  The  $2,100,000  appropriation  is  offset  by 
transfers  of  $400,000  from  money  excess  to 
the  current  needs  of  the  Oil  Spill  Emergency 
Fund  and  $1,700,000  from  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

This  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  provides 
money  for  acquisition  on  a  willing  seller 
basis,  of  lands  affected  by  the  Midwest  flood- 
ing of  1993  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to  the 
protection  of  these  lands  through  dike  or 
levee  reconstruction  or  increased  floodplain 
habitat  to  offset  the  effect  of  less  intensive 
management  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
lands  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  money 
is  derived  by  transfer  from  the  construction 
appropriation  made  in  Public  Law  103-75. 
National  Park  Service 

CONSTRU(mON 

Provides  $13,102,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  to  replenish  money  transferred  in 
1993  to  fund  emergency  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion actions,  as  a  result  of  winter  storm, 
flood  and  hurricane  damage,  at  various  park 
units  nation-wide. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

Provides  $1,274,000.  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  replenish  money  transferred  in  1993  to 
fund  emergency  repair  and  rehabilitation  ac- 
tions, as  a  result  of  winter  storm,  flood  and 
hurricane  damage,  at  various  park  units  na- 
tion-wide. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  transfers 
up  to  $5,000,000  in  prior  year  unobligated  bal- 
ances for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  grant  to 
the  State  of  Florida  to  pursue  a  non-struc- 
tural land  acquisition  solution  to  flood  con- 
trol on  lands  adjacent  to  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Senate  had  proposed  allow- 
ing transfer  of  up  to  $6,000,000.  The  House 
had  no  similar  provision. 

BUREAU  OF  Indian  Affairs 

OPERATION  OF  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

Adds  the  words  "not  to  exceed"  before  the 
amount  $316,111,000  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriations  Act  for  school  oper- 
ations costs  for  the  school  year  1994-95.  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  language  will 
allow  some  portion  of  these  funds  to  be  re- 
programmed  for  other  purposes,  if  needed,  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  if  school  enrollments 


are  lower  than  projected.  If  any  of  these 
funds  are  to  be  reprogrammed.  normal  re- 
programming  procedures  should  be  followed. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Provides  $12,363,000.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  to  replenish  BIA  education  facilities, 
improvement  and  repair  construction 
projects,  from  which  funds  were  transferred 
in  1993  using  the  Secretary's  emergency  au- 
thority for  needs  resulting  from  floods  in  Ar- 
izona and  California  and  an  oil  spill  in  Alas- 
ka. 

INDIAN  land  and  WATER  CLAI.M  SETTLEMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO  LNDIANS 

Adds  bill  language,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, amending  the  fiscal  year  1994  Interior 
appropriations  Act  to  permit  the  Bureau  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  $3,000,000  appropriated 
for  payments  to  trust  account  holders,  to  re- 
imburse such  account  holders  for  losses  to 
the  accounts  where  their  claims  have  been 
reduced  to  a  judgment  or  settlement  agree- 
ment. The  same  language  was  provided  in 
1993. 

CHAPTER  4 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION,  AND 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 

and  other  funds 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$61,400,000  requested  by  the  President  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill  for  additional  enti- 
tlement advances  to  finance  benefits  related 
to  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  the  "Federal  unemployment 
benefits  and  allowances"  appropriation  ac- 
count which  finances  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program  and  the  adjustment  cost 
associated  with  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  The  House  bill  was  passed 
prior  to  the  transmittal  of  the  President's 
request,  and  therefore  did  not  include  a  simi- 
lar provision. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$10,100,000  requested  by  the  President  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill  for  the  new  current 
population  parallel  survey.  The  House  bill 
was  passed  prior  to  the  transmittal  of  the 
President's  request  and  did  not  include  a 
similar  provision.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Labor  Department  planned 
to  use  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration moneys  for  BLS  activities  without 
consulting  the  Committees.  In  the  future, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Department  to  con- 
sult and  notify  the  Committees  prior  to  any 
such  action. 

CHAPTER  5 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 
The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $450,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  salaries  and  expenses,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  These  funds  were  not  included 
in  the  House  bill. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

secretary  of  THE  SENATE 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $600,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  contract  services,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  These  funds  were 
not  included  in  the  House  bill. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Payme.nt  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased 
Members  of  Congress 
The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
traditional  death  gratuity  for  the  widow  of 
Paul  B.  Henry,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Michigan.  This  item  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate 
amendment. 

CHAPTER  6 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses 
(transfer  of  funds) 
The  conference  agreement  includes  trans- 
fers of  $4,000,000  in  unobligated  funds  from 
Public  Law  10»-75  and  $5,000,000  from  Public 
Law  102-368  to  provide  for  operating,  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvement  costs 
associated  with  the  midwest  floods,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  proposed 
a  rescission  of  the  $5,000,000  remaining  from 
Public  Law  102-368.  The  conferees  agree  that 
these   funds,   combined   with  $2,000,000   pro- 
vided in  this  bill  under  "Acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements",  shall  be  used 
to   provide   new   facilities   for  Coast  Guard 
Base  St.  Louis  and  Group  Upper  Mississippi 
River,  which  were  severely  damaged  during 
the  midwestern  floods  of  1993.  Funds  are  also 
made   available   for   temporary    lease   costs 
until  these  new  facilities  can  be  constructed. 
acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements 
(transfer  of  funds) 
The  conferees  agree  to  transfer  $2,000,000  of 
unobligated  and  unneeded  funds  from  Public 
Law  102-368  to  cover  costs  associated  with 
the  midwest  floods  of  1993,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  described  under  "Operating 
expenses".  The  House  bill  proposed  rescis- 
sion of  these  funds. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
pennsylvania  station  redevelopment 

PROJECT 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$10,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  for  grants  to 
the  National  Passenger  Railroad  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  for  redevelopment  of  the  James  A. 
Farley  Post  Office  building  into  a  train  sta- 
tion and  commercial  center  and  for  nec- 
essary improvements  to  the  existing  Penn- 
sylvania station.  The  agreement  includes  a 
provision  allowing  funds  to  be  used  for  envi- 
ronmental and  historic  preservation  analy- 
ses for  this  project,  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  agreement  also  includes  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  which  requires  a 
study  on  the  project's  potential  financial  im- 
pact on  commuter  rail  authorities  before 
construction  can  commerce.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  appropriation  or  provi- 
sions. 

TRUST  FUND  SHARE  OF  NEXT  GENERATION  RAIL 

TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

The  conferees  agree  to  raise  the  fiscal  year 
1994  obligation  limitation  for  this  program 
from  $3,500,000  to  $7,952,000  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
obligation  limitation.  However,  the  con- 
ferees note  that  this  is  essentially  a  reappro- 
priation  of  funds  previously  provided  for  the 
same  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Due  to 
gross  errors  in  the  management  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 


tion and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
the  availability  of  these  funds  was  allowed  to 
expire  before  grants  were  awarded.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Department  then  at- 
tempted to  correct  that  error  by  taking  fis- 
cal year  1994  funds  away  from  one  state  and 
obligating  those  funds  to  another  state.  Such 
financial  mismanagement  is  simply  inexcus- 
able, and  undermines  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  attract  state  matching 
funds  on  this  and  other  programs.  The  De- 
partment is  expected  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  ensure  that  similar  man- 
agement lapses  do  not  occur  in  the  future. 
The  conferees  note  that,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  this  funding 
does  not  add  to  the  deficit,  since  the  funds 
were  previously  provided,  but  never  obli- 
gated. 

GENERAL  Provision 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the  gen- 
eral provision  proposed  by  the  Senate  that 
includes  the  applied  research  and  technology 
and  seismic  research  programs  under  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's  highway 
program  obligation  limitation.  The  conferees 
note  that  this  action  is  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1993  and  in  the  administration's  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1995. 

CHAPTER  7 

TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  administration 
The  conferees  have  provided  $13,125,000  spe- 
cifically for  the  costs  associated  with  com- 
plying with  the  recent  court  decision  in  Arm- 
stTong  vs.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  amount  provided  here  is  for  a  new  ac- 
count entitled  "Armstrong  Resolution  Ac- 
count" and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  offsetting  the  costs  associated  with  the  re- 
cent decision  in  this  case.  The  conferees  di- 
rect the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
provide  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  a  separate  account- 
ing of  these  funds,  as  well  as  funds  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

CHAPTER  8 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING   AND  URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  BENEFrrs  Administration 

COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS 

Appropriates  an  additional  $698,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  compensation  and 
pensions,  instead  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  as  requested. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

Appropriates  an  additional  $103,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  readjustment 
benefits,  instead  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  as  requested. 

Veterans  Health  Administration 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  a 
transfer  of  $2,500,000  from  the  medical  care 
account  to  this  account  to  avoid  a  reduction- 
in-force  or  furloughs  in  the  headquarter  of- 
fices and  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  $500,000  con- 
tract to  support  planning  efforts  for  health 
care  reform. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

fha— mutual  mortgage  insurance  program 

ACCOUN'T 

The  conferees  have  included  the  requested 
language  increasing  the  1994  guaranteed  loan 


limitation  by  an  additional  $20,000,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FHA— GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  RISK  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  re- 
quested language  increasing  the  1994  guaran- 
teed loan  limitation  by  $2,000,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  redesignating 
the  use  of  a  1993  HUD  st)ecial  purpose  grant 
in  Hawaii. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to  include 
bill  language  extending  the  time  in  which 
the  City  of  Slidell.  Louisiana,  can  submit  a 
final  statement  of  community  development 
objectives  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environme.ntal  Protection  agency 

water  infrastructure/state  revolving 

FUNDS 

The  conferees  have  included  bill  language 
further  delaying  the  availability  of 
$500,000,000  for  state  revolving  funds  from 
May  31.  1994.  to  September  30.  1994.  This  pro- 
vision will  extend  the  deadline  for  the  au- 
thorization of  "hardship"  or  needy  commu- 
nities that  may  qualify  for  this  $500,000,000 
reserve. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage repealing  the  last  proviso  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  103-124  as  proposed  by 
both  Houses. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality-  and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $300,000  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
a  dm  inistration 
research  and  development 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000,000  to  assure  continued 
NASA  contract  payments  for  the  commercial 
mid-deck  augmentation  module  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Of  this  amount.  $20,000,000  is 
an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  re- 
quested bill  language  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate deleting  the  overall  cap  for  the  space  sta- 
tion. The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
the  requested  language  deleting  the  fifth  and 
sixth  provisos  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  103-124.  providing  greater  flexibility  in 
the  implementation  of  the  U.S. -Russia 
agreement.  The  bill  language  also  permits 
NASA  to  spend  up  to  $117,200,000  on  the  coop- 
erative agreements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Appropriates  an  additional  $56,000,000  for 
the  locality  pay  adjustment  and  for  the  high- 
er than  anticipated  workforce  costs  instead 
of  none  by  the  House  and  $60,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

National  Service  Initiative 
corporation  for  national  and  communm' 

SERVICE 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
the  provision  proposed  by  the  Senate  provid- 
ing up  to  $3,000,000  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  Stafford  loan  forgiveness,  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  for 
National  and  Community  Service.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  consider  a  reprogram- 
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ming  of  funds,  up  to  $3,000,000.  after  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SECTION  2001 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
vision which  amends  Section  1205  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  certain  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  a 
Senate  settlements  and  awards  account,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  provision 
was  not  included  in  the  House  passed  bill. 

SECTION  2003 

UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  conferees  agree  to  amend  Section 
301(d)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  code  to  estab- 
lish the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  En- 
forcement at  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  lU— RESCINDING  CERTAIN 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION. AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  rescind  $4,000,000  from  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

The  conference  agreement  includes  rescis- 
sions from  certain  accounts  of  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  as  follows: 
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House 

Senate 

Conference 

Sptosl  jrjels 

Compelilive  grants  

MJ75.000 

7.000  000 

M.375.000 
6.729.000 
1.359.0D0 

$4,375,000 
6  729  000 

Other  jrartis 

2.904.000 

1.359.000 

Total 

U.279,000 

12.463.000 

12,463,000 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

The      conference      agreement      rescinds 

$2,987,000  of  funds  for  buildings  and  facilities 

of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  as 

proposed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  rescind  $12,167,000  from  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Salaries  and  Expenses.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

conservation  operations 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  rescind  $12,167,000  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Conservation  Op- 
erations. The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

watershed  and  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

operations 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$21,158,000  from  the  emergency  operations  of 
Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations. 
The  Senate  proposed  to  rescind  this  amount 
but  did  not  specify  emergency  oper- 
ations.The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 


Farmers  Home  Administration 

RURAL  housing  INSURANCE  FUND  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  Program  subsidies, 
as  follows: 

House  Senate        Conference 

Single  family  nousmg  (Sec, 

502)                                     35.000.000  1.515.000  20.870.000 

Rural  rental  housing  (Sec  515)     12.443.000  12.443,000 

Housing  repair  (Sec  504)     1.204.000  1.204  000 

Domestic  farm  latior  (Sec,  514)     483.000  483.000 

Total        35.000.000      15.645.000      35.000.000 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE  FUND 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$8,000,000  for  subsidy  costs  for  credit  sales  of 
acquired  property  instead  of  $5,094,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

RURAL  DEVELOP.MENT  LOAN  FUND  .ACCOUNT 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$10,000,000  for  subsidy  costs  for  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  instead  of  $20,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  de- 
leted the  House  provision. 

RURAL  HOUSING  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$25,000,000  for  the  Rural  Housing  Voucher 
Program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$12,500,000  of  the  appropriation  for  Rural 
Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants  instead  of 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  deleted  the  House  provision. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$12,167,000  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration as  proposed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

rural  electrification  and  telephone 

loans  program  account 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$1,611,000  for  subsidy  costs  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  5  percent  tele- 
phone loan  program  instead  of  $3,222,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  agreement  also 
rescinds  $1,694,000  for  subsidy  costs  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  5  per- 
cent electric  loan  program  instead  of 
J3.388.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provisions. 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

com.modity  supplemental  food  progra.m 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$10,000,000  in  unobligated  fiscal  year  1993 
funds  from  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  instead  of  $12,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $6,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

FOOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED 
GROUPS 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
$6,000,000  rescission  proposed  by  the  House 
and  the  $5,200,000  rescission  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
Public  Law  480  Progra.m  Account 
title  i— credit  sales 
The      conference      agreement      rescinds 
$4,600,000  of  the  funds  available   for  ocean 
freight  differential  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 


TITLE  III— COMMODm'  GRANTS 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$25,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for  title  III 
grants  instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $45,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

LOAN  SUBSIDIES 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$22,900,000  of  the  funds  available  for  loan  sub- 
sidies instead  of  $35,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

CHAPTER  2 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

N.^TIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $3,000,000  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  in  the  NOAA 
Construction  account.  The  conferees  intend 
that  this  rescission  only  be  applied  to  funds 
designated  in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2519  (H.  Rept.  103-293)  for  real  property  main- 
tenance. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $2,000,000  in  the  Operations  and 
Administration  account  of  the  International 
Trade  Administration  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  conferees  intend  that  this  re- 
scission be  applied  to  prior  year  carryover 
balances  which  ITA  had  intended  to  use  for 
computer  software,  trade  initiatives,  and 
trade  information  studies.  The  conferees  do 
not  intend  that  the  rescission  be  applied  to 
any  items  designated  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Appropriations  Act  under  this  account. 
Export  Ad.ministration 
operations  and  ad.ministration 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  rescis- 
sion of  $3,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  from 
the  Export  Administration.  Operations  and 
Administration  account.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  matter. 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
minority  business  develop.ment 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission Of  $500,000  from  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  account  of  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  for  a  grant  to 
the  Catawba  Indian  Tribe  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  matter. 

National  Teleco.mmunications  and 
inf0r.mati0n  administration 
information  agreement  grants 
The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  re- 
scission of  $4,254,000  from  the  NTIA  Informa- 
tion Infrastructure  Grants  account  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  matter. 

ECONO.MIC  DEVELOP.MENT  ADMINISTRATION 
ECONO.MIC  DEVELOP.MENT  REVOLVING  FUND 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission Of  $29,000,000  from  the  unobligated 
balances  remaining  in  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Revolving  Fund  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  rescis- 
sion of  $600,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
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would   have   implemented   a   National    Per-  anticipated  balances  carried  over  into  this  CHAPTER  4 

formance  Review  proposal  to  reduce  Marine  account  from  FY  1993.  ENERGY  AND  WATFR  DFVFT  opmb-kt 

Guard  Security  Detachments  and  other  secu-  „.„,„  ^„v«-rB,.^,r.„  t-Nt-KGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

rity  programs  at  small  diplomatic  missions  ^^""'^  construction  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

overseas.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provi-  "^^^  conference  agreement  includes  a  re-  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

sion  on  this  matter.  The  reduction  for  this  scission  of  $2,000,000  from  USU's  Radio  Con-  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

item  was  reflected  in  the  amount  provided  to  struction  account  as  proposed  by  the  House  gfnphai  iKvpsTirA-nnve 

the  State  Department  in  this  account  in  the  ^"<^  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The  rescission  ^.            i-tNtKAL  in\  estigations 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriations  Act.  Included   in   the   conference   agreement  re-  .  J^^.  ^'=°"["^'"=^,, .  T!Tf ""^      rescinds 

«i.,.,n,o,,,..»^^^^  -r  ^^'^^  carry  over  balances  in  this  account  »24.970.000  from  unobligated  balances  of  funds 

NEW  diplomatic  POSTS  f^^^  py  1993  ^^^  jj,g  prospect  of  increased  carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1994  as  pro- 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re-  efficiency   and   savings   from    the   proposed  P°sed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 

scission  of  $1,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  consolidation  of  U.S.  Government  broadcast-  construction,  general 

and  stricken  by  the  Senate  in  the  New  Diplo-  ing  activities.  The       conference       agreement       rescinds 

matic  Posts  account.  These  funds  were  origi-  north/south  center  $97,319,000  from  unobligated  balances  of  funds 

nally  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Ap-  unitvouuiH  i.t.>itK  rarried  fnrwflrrt  intr,  ri.jr-ai  v»=r  icku  «.  ,^!.„ 

propriations  Act  for  start-up  costs  for  new  The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re-  '^ZTx>yZHo^TJithl  lenlt^            ^ 

United    States    Information    Agency    posts  scission  of  $1,000,000  instead  of  $8,700,000  as  "^^^V"^  """l!^"!^^^^ 

overseas.  The  Agency  has  not  obligated  any  Proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con-  ut-f  aktment  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

of  these  funds  to  date.  uined  ho  provision  on  this  matter.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

administrative  pro%'ision  '^^^  amount  rescinded  by  the  conference  construction  program 

The  conference  atrreement  deletes  an  ad-  k^[^^'"^"^  Jlf^^''^"""'"^?*''^'^   '^*'"''''   °''^''  ^he       conference       agreement       rescinds 

ine  conierence  agreement  aeietes  an  aa-  balances  of  $2,600,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  $30  000  000  of  unobligated  balances  of  fnnrio 

ministrative     provision     proposed     by     the  aoDroDriatinn    for   thp   Nnrrh'«;nnr>,   Pontor  ♦^'•"^•"^  oi  iinooiigatea  oaiances  oi  funds 

House   and  stricken   bv   the   Senate   which  ?,PP™P""'0"   ^°^  the   North  South   Center,  carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1994  instead 

woum  have  S^ftted  the  sLte  Seplrtm  nt  J'^'c^^'wnfsti  11  provide  a  n™m°w[  Sln*^'^'^  ^^  '"°'^'"'  "'  ''''  »°"^«  ^"'^ 

to  collect  up  to  $20,000,000  in  new  visa  fees  or  Sr^iTNTrh South   Cenwr   welfTer   the  "  -^'^  ^  '"■°'°'''  '''  '^'  ^"""• 

surcharges  during  fiscal  year  1994  and  use  level  provided  for  fiscarve^r  19^  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

these   funds  for  certain   State  Department  rHAPTtro  t  Energy  Supply.  Research  and 

Consular  activities  if  legislation  authorizing  CHAPTER  3  Development  Activities 

the  Department  to  charge  such  fees  were  en-  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE)— MILITARY  The       conference       agreement       rescinds 

^C^ed.  The  Senate  bill  recommended  rescissions  $107,300,000   from   Energy    Supply.    Research 

RELATED  AGENCIES  toUlling   $305,300,000.    The   House   bill    con-  and  Development  Activities  as  proposed  by 

S.MALL  Business  Admini.stration  tained  no  similar  provision.  the  Senate  which  includes  a  rescission  of 

business  loans  program  \ccount  '^^^  conferees  agree  to  the  following  rescis-  $10,000,000  for  the  superconducting  magnetic 

_.           ■               '                      "          ■  sions  from  the  programs  specified:  energy  storage  (SMES)  program  instead  of 

The       conference      agreement      rescinds  rin  ,h„n=»„H=  orn  n.    ,  $97,300,000  as  proposed  bv  the  House. 

$4,100,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  ""  thousands  of  dollars]  tib»v,.-v.  <4„ppi  v  .vn  irv,>,r-uv,^vn.  A^,.,^r.c 

credit  subsidy  cost  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans  Aircraft           procurement.  Uramlm  Supply  and  Enrichment  AcnvmES 

in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Appropriations  Act  for        Navy.  1994:  A-6  Mods  10.000,000  ^he       conference       agreement       rescinds 

the  Department  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  $42,000,000  from  unobligated  balances  in  fis- 

State.  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies.  Force.      1993:      Airborne  ^al  year  1994  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  rescission  Reconn.                   System  Senate. 

should  be  applied  to  the  amount  designated        (ATARS)  12.800,000  RELATED  AGENCY 

in  House  Report  103-293  for  credit  subsidy  Other     Procurement.     Air  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

costs  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com-  Force.  1994:  salaries  and  expenses 

pany  Participating  Securities  program.  The  Mobility    Command/Con-  ^he       conference       aereement       rescinds 

conferees  are  informed  that  the  Small  Busi-            trol  27.500.000  .lOTitinnn?^'!,^^?^,,.^!!  T     \  r  '^^S,'"'^ 

ness  Administration  will  only  be  able  to  use        Selected  Activities  15  000  000  S  i  as Z^sed  bf  tL  sSat?  anSTe" 

approximately   75   percent   of   the    FY    1994  Procurement.            Defense  Sed  by  the  ffin.str^Uon 

funding  availability  because  of  a  delay  in  the  Agencies.     1992:    Defense  ^             ^           ru  ItI^^c 

promulgation   of  required    program   regula-  Reconnaissance    Support  CHAPTERS 

tions.                                                                              Program  10  000  000  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS.  EXPORT 

The  Senate  had  proposed  a  rescission  of     Procurement, Defense-  FINANCING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

$4,100,000  in  SBA's  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac-        Wide.  1994:  Landsat-7 14.500.000  MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

count.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  Research.        Development.  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

on  this  matter.  Test  and  Evaluation,  Air  PRESIDENT 

State  Justice  Institute                       Force,  1993:  Milstar  50.000.000  I.nter.national  Financial  Lnstitutio.ns 

salaries  and  expenses  R^earch.        Development.  contribution  to  the  international  bank 
The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  rescis-  L       ^"  ,o^^    p     \,  FOR  reconstruction  and  development 
sion  of  $3,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  SpIce  Lau^h  Facilitie?''                  6  000  000  ^he    conferees    agree    to    a    rescission    of 
the  State  Justice  Institute.  The  House  bill  opsearL         DeveTn™^  $27,910,500  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Inter- 
contained  no  provision  on  this  matter.  Test    and    Evaluatloii"  national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
United  States  Infor.mation  agency  Defense-Wide  1994-  opment  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
SALARiES  AND  EXPENSES  BMDO    (General    Reduc-  ^^^^^^  *'®°  *^®^  ^  *  limitation  on  the  call- 

T,v,^       -„  „                            ,              .    ,  H«r,>                                               Tnnnnnnn  ^^^^  Capital   portion  of  the  United  States 

The       conference       agreement       rescinds            tion) 10.000.000  „v.o..o  r,r  r>,»  in^r.«„o-.^  i^  „„„;►„!  o,„.,i,  <_    _ 

$2,000,000  from  USIA's  Salaries  and  Expenses  ARPA     Space     (Medium  amonnr  not  ti?fv.t./t^9  f-S^  «^^^^ 

account  instead  of  $1,177,000  as  proposed  by            Launch  Vehicle)  10.000.000  k^Z  Honse  Thplpnf^  h.^'^sTJ^LT^^^^^^ 

the  House  and  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Material   Acqui-  ^J^^^  "°"''-  ^^  ^""^^  ^^'^  "°  """'^^'^  P™" 

Senate.  The  amount  rescinded  in  the  con-  sition  and  Exploitation                50.000.000 

ference  agreement  reflects  $1,177,000  in  sav-        Landsat-7  (HRMSI) 34.500.000  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 

ings  from  USIA's  participation  in  the  Seville                                                  developme.vt  bank 

Expo-92  and  estimated  savings  from  restruc-            Total 250.300.000  (RESCISSION) 

turing  of  the  Agency's  organization  and  field  ^-6  Modifications  The  conferees  agree  to  delete  the  rescls- 

structure  and  public  diplomacy  activities.  _,,  ^    „  ,                     .i.  .  »u     T^  sion  for  the  paid-in  capital  and  the  limita- 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  J^,^,  rvrdecis'rn'L  r  "t  re  all  ITatUck  ^'°"  °"  ^^^^'''^  ^^P^^'  '°'  ^^^  Inter-Amer- 

PROGRAMS  afrcr^ff  T/dicrteT tha°t  lli^'.'<ioO  Ir^vfdeS  Kse^Thf^'^late  hS"no  sTX^v'ision' 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re-  for  modifications  is  not  needed  and  is  avail-  "°"'^-  ^^^  ^"^'^^  ^''^  ''°  ^™"^'  provision, 

scission  of  $850,000  from  USIA's  Educational  able  for  rescission.  The  Department  of  the  contribution  TO  THE  ASIAN  development 

and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs  account  as  Navy  is  directed  to  ensure  that  safety-of-  ^^^^ 

proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  flight  modifications  are  performed  on  all  air-  (REscissioni 

Senate.  The  amount  rescinded  by  the  con-  craft  as  required,  as  long  as  the  aircraft  are  The  conferees  agree  to  delete  the  rescis- 

ference  agreement  reflects  savings  from  un-  in  the  active  inventory.  sion  for  the  paid-in  capital  and  the  limita- 
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tion  on  callable  capital  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  had  no  similar  provision.  The  con- 
ferees encourage  the  Administration  to  work 
with  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  facili- 
tate American  companies  ability  to  bid  on 
the  Bank's  projects,  and  also  to  consider 
opening  an  office  in  the  United  States. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FUND 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  delete  the  rescis- 
sion for  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPPIOPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  rescission  of 
S104.018.500  from  the  unexpended  or  unobli- 
gated funds  made  available  for  Development 
Assistance  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  prior 
years.  The  House  proposed  a  rescission  of 
$160,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1993  and  prior 
years  and  the  Senate  proposed  a  rescission  of 
$40,879,000  from  fiscal  year  1994  and  prior 
years.  The  conferees  also  agree  to  delete  the 
specific  sources  for  this  rescission  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions are  to  be  consulted  prior  to  final  imple- 
mentation of  the  rescissions  for  Develop- 
ment Assistance. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  delete  the  rescis- 
sion of  $3,000,000  for  Operating  Expenses  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  had  no 
similar  provision. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  OF  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  rescission  of 
$55,000,000  from  the  unexpended  or  unobli- 
gated balances  of  funds  made  available  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  prior  years  for  assistance  to 
the  new  independent  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  The  Senate  proposed  a  rescission 
of  $145,000,000.  The  House  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  rescission  of 
$61,350,000  from  funds  made  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  prior  years  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund.  The  House  proposed  a 
rescission  of  $90,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1993 
and  prior  years,  while  the  Senate  proposed  a 
rescission  of  $32,700,000  from  fiscal  year  1994 
and  prior  years.  The  conferees  also  agree  to 
delete  the  country  and  project  specific 
sources  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees 
recommend  that  Economic  Supjx)rt  Funds 
allocated  for  Central  and  South  American 
countries  not  be  used  as  sources  for  this  re- 
scission. The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
are  to  be  consulted  prior  to  final  implemen- 
tation of  all  rescissions  from  the  Economic 
Support  Fund  including  those  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994  Foreign  Operations.  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations bill. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Funds  Appropriated  to  President 

foreign  military  financing  program 

(rescission) 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  rescission  of 
$91,283,000  from  grant  funds  made  available 


to  the  President  for  the  Foreign  Military  Fi- 
nancing Program  for  fiscal  year  1993  and 
prior  years.  The  House  proposed  a  $66,000,000 
rescission  from  fiscal  year  1993  and  prior 
years,  while  the  Senate  proposed  two  sepa- 
rate rescissions  totaling  $91,283,000.  The  con- 
ferees also  agree  to  delete  the  country  spe- 
cific sources  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Committees  on  Appropriations  are  to  be  con- 
sulted prior  to  the  implementation  of  this 
rescission. 

MILITARY  assistance 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  rescission  of 
$438,000  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
President  for  Military  Assistance  in  Public 
Law  102-391  and  prior  years  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN    SERVICES.    EDUCATION,    AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $4,000,000  to  reduce  funds  avail- 
able throughout  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
salaries  and  expenses  and  administrative 
costs.  The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  in- 
cluded this  rescission.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  includes  language  requested  by 
the  President  providing  authority  to  use  up 
to  $1,750,000,  from  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  fund  the  activities  of 
an  international  Secretariat  and  establish 
the  National  Administrative  Office  within 
the  Department,  as  required  by  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) 
Labor  Supplemental  Agreement.  The  con- 
ferees direct  the  Department  to  notify  the 
Committees  concerning  the  source  of  fund- 
ing reallocated  for  this  purpose. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $27,500,000.  to  reduce  funds  that 
were  provided  in  Public  Law  103-112  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses,  including  equipment,  and 
administrative  costs  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  House  and 
Senate  bills  included  a  rescission  of 
$37,500,000  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  these  reductions  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  agency  proportionate  to  the 
Increase  in  administrative  funds  that  it  re- 
ceived in  the  1994  Appropriations  Act.  The 
conferees  are  further  agreed  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  may 
allocate  NIH's  proportionate  share  of  the  re- 
scission ($18,120,000)  among  the  Institutes. 
Centers  and  Offices  as  he  deems  most  appro- 
priate: and  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  may  allocate  the  reduction  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  ($2,723,000) 
among  this  Office's  activities  provided  that 
no  activity  is  reduced  below  its  1993  level. 
The  conferees  expect  the  Department  to  fol- 
low the  normal  consultation  and  notification 
procedures  with  respect  to  these  allocations 
prior  to  implementation. 

SOCIAL  Security  administration 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRA.M 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $80,000,000.  as  included  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  from  the  automation 
initiative  for  which  $300,000,000  was  provided 


in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act  under  the 
Limitation  on  Administrative  Elxpenses  ac- 
count. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $8,500,000  from  funds  available 
under  P.L.  103-112.  This  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  both  House  and  Senate  bills.  It  re- 
duces funds  available  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  salaries  and  expenses 
and  administrative  costs. 

CHAPTER  8 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate  in  Public  Law  102-90.  This  rescission 
was  not  included  in  the  House  bill. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(rescissions) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  rescis- 
sions of  $633,000  from  various  amounts  made 
available  in  Public  Law  101-520  and  $2,352,000 
from  various  amounts  made  available  in 
Public  Law  102-90  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
House  of  Representatives,  as  included  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

CAPITOL  buildings 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
a  rescission  of  $3,000,000.  as  included  in  the 
House  bill,  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  for  energy  efficient 
lighting  retrofitting  in  the  Capitol  complex. 
The  Senate  deleted  this  rescission  and  di- 
rected the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  use 
these  funds  for  converting  and  maintaining 
property  and  facilities  at  Fort  Meade  for 
long-term  storage  needs.  The  conferees  agree 
with  this  directive.  The  energy  efficient 
lighting  funds  are  not  needed  because  the 
conference  agreement  provides  authority  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  utilize  the 
services  of  energy  services  companies  to  un- 
derwrite the  cost  of  the  retrofit  program. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(rescission) 
The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$1,000,000  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  Public  Law  103-69.  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
bill  contained  a  rescission  of  $900,000  of  funds 
made  available  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Public  Law  103-69  and  Public  Law  98-396.  The 
Librarian  of  Congress  is  directed  to  take  the 
rescission  amount  from  any  net  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  retirement  incentive  pro- 
gram, and  should  advise  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  plan  proposed  to  carry 
out  this  rescission. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(rescission) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  $650,000 
from  the  amounts  made  available  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, as  included  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  bill  rescinded  $1,300,000. 


CHAPTER  9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $601,224,000 
for  10  appropriation  accounts  contained  in 
Public  Law  103-110.  the  Miliury  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act,  1994.  The  appropria- 
tion accounts  and  rescission  amounts  for 
each  account  are  listed  below: 

Military  Construction. 

Army  $22,319,000 

Military  Construction. 

Navy  13.969.000 

Military  Construction.  Air 

Force  24.787.000 

Military  Construction.  De- 
fense-Wide    13.663.000 

Military  Construction. 

Army  National  Guard 7.568.000 

Military  Construction.  Air 

National  Guard 6.187,000 

Miliury  Construction. 

Army  Reserve  2.551.000 

Military  Construction. 

Naval  Reserve 626.000 

Military  Construction.  Air 

Force  Reserve  1.862.000 


Subtotal.  Military  Con- 
struction Accounts  93.532.000 

Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure Account.  Part  III  ....  507,692,000 

For  the  Military  Construction  accounts, 
the  conferees  agree  to  rescind  $93,532,000;  The 
rescission  amounts  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
combination  of  project  savings  from  favor- 
able bids,  reduced  overhead  costs,  and  other 
cost  reduction  initiatives.  The  conferees  di- 
rect that  no  individual  project  provided  for 
in  the  Conference  Report  (House  Report  103- 
278)  may  be  terminated  or  reduced  in  scope 
by  virtue  of  the  above  identified  rescissions. 

The  conferees  also  agree  to  revising  the 
designated  amount  for  environmental  res- 
toration and  compliance  under  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure,  Part  III  from  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  (as  contained  in  Public  Law 
103-110)  to  not  less  than  $200,000,000. 

CHAPTER  10 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PAYMENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$10,067,000  in  contract  authority  for  the  pay- 
ments to  air  carriers  program,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  an  estimated 
$10,068,243  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ference agreement  reflects  a  more  recent  es- 
timate of  contract  authority  unavailable  due 
to  annual  obligation  limitations,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  most  re- 
cent rescission  request. 

RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$1,781,000  for  rental  payments  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  included  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  re- 
scission. The  rescission  reflects  a  revised  es- 
timate of  facility  space  requirements  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 

operations 

(rescission) 
The  conference  agreement  rescinds  $750,000 
in  FAA  operations,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
instead  of  $2,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  agreement  would  rescind  funds  pro- 
vided for  grants  to  vocational  technical  in- 
stitutions but  restore  the  Senate's  proposed 
rescission  in  funding  for  the  Mid-America 
Aviation  Resource  Consortium  (MARC). 

FACILITIES  and  EQUIP.MENT 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$65,380,300  in  facilities  and  equipment  instead 
of  $29,451,111  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$65,205,300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
agreement  includes  all  rescissions  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and.  in  addition.  $175,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1993  airway  science  funds  originally 
provided  for  a  grant  to  Central  Washington 
State  University. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $488,200,000  in  contract  authority 
from  the  grants-in-aid  for  airports  program, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  and  in- 
cluded in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
This  rescission  will  have  no  impact  on  the 
airport  Improvement  program,  since  the 
funding  is  not  available  for  obligation  in  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

(HIGHWAY  trust  FUND) 


( RESCISSION  1 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  re- 

scission of  $41,828,455  in  highway 

funds  from 

the  following  projects: 

Project 

Amount 

Sky  Harbor  Airport  access 

road.  1992  AZ 

$2  100  000 

Route    152    improvements. 

CA 

1.600.000 

U.S.  101  scenic  byway.  CA 

480.000 

1-65/1-10  connection  study. 

FL 

683.939 

Northeast  Dade   Bikepath. 

1992.  FL 

735.250 

Northeast  Dade  Bikepath. 

1993.  FL 

400.000 

U.S.  20  Realignment.  lA  .... 

1.756,709 

SUte  highway  30.  lA  

1.440.000 

1-70  and  llOth  Street.  KN  ... 

3.446.600 

Southeast  Kansas  corridor 

study.  KN  

1.376.000 

1-49 U.S.  167  extension.  LA 

600.000 

Blackstone  River  bikeway. 

MA  

212.032 

1-20  interchange.  MS  

1.620.000 

Pearl  River  bridge.  MS 

1.600,000 

Telegraph   Ave'I-256   inter- 

change. MO  

40.000 

Lake     Road     bay     outlet 

bridge.  N'i'  

4.249.893 

Albert  Street  to  IR-80.  OH 

3.600.000 

Pondcreek  Road.  OK 

2.845.500 

Donora   Park   access  road. 

PA  

640.000 

Lawyersburg  Road.  PA 

2.517.473 

U.S.  35  relocation.  WV  

406.920 

Bridges  on  federal  dams  .... 

9.478.139 

RIGHT-OF-WAY  REVOLVING  FUND 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  re- 
scission of  $20,000,000  from  the  right-of-way 
revolving  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

NATIONAL  Highway  Traffic  Safety 

ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  no  re- 
scission for  the  national  advanced  driving 
simulator  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  proposed  a  rescission  of  $7,056,000. 
The  conferees  agree  that  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  $3,095,000  for  the  advanced  driving 
simulator  will  be  rescinded  in  the  fiscal  year 
1995  transportation  appropriations  bill  ex- 
cept in  the  event  that  the  University  of  Iowa 
raises  $7,750,000  of  the  $11,000,000  in  non-DOT 
matching  funds  which  are  required  before 
construction  of  the  simulator  can  begin. 
Documentation  should  be  in  the  form  of 
written  commitments  totalling  $7,750,000 
which  detail  the  amounts  of  contributions 
and  the  schedule  for  receipt  of  those  con- 
tributions by  the  federal  government:  such 
documentation  must  be  received  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion prior  to  conference  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1995  transportation  appropriations  bill. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  GR.\NTS 

(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $219,750,000  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  contract  authority  for  four  highway 
traffic  safety  grant  programs  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  with  technical  modifications. 
These  funds  are  not  available  for  obligation 
due  to  limitations  on  obligations  in  annual 
appropriations  acts.  Thus,  the  conference  ac- 
tion will  not  impact  planned  fiscal  year  1994 
awards  of  state  highway  traffic  safety 
grants.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
rescission. 

Federal  Railroad  Admlvistration 

railroad  research  and  development 

(rescission) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $17,000,000  in  the  railroad  research 
and  development  program,  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
rescission.  The  agreement  reduces  fiscal  year 
1994  funding  for  magnetic  levitation  (maglev) 
research  and  development  from  $20,000,000  to 
$3,000,000.  In  addition,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment program  may  be  executed  through  con- 
tracts and  grants. 

Federal  TRANsrr  Administration 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
scission of  $3,308,935  from  the  discretionary 
grants  program  of  the  Federal  Transit  Ad- 
ministration, instead  of  $40,478,975  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $808,935  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The   conferees  agree    that   the   rescission 
should  be  taken  from  the  Buffalo.  New  York. 
Naval  Park  Station  ($808,935)  and  the  Clark 
County.  Nevada  bus  project  ($2,500,000). 
CHAPTER  11 

department  of  the  treasury 

Lnternal  Revenue  Service 

information  systems 

(rescission) 

The   conferees  agree  to   rescind  $6,400,000 

from  Information  Systems  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 
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INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

General  Services  administration 

federal  buildings  ffnd 

limitations  on  availabiliti'  of  revenue 


(RESCISSION) 

The  conferees  have  rescinded  S127.691.000  in 
obligational  authority  made  available  in  pre- 
vious appropriations  acts  for  the  following 
buildingrs: 

District  of  Columbia:  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Headquarters.  597.691.000: 
Southeast  Federal  Center.  $20,000,000;  and 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Headquarters. 
SIO.000.000. 

The  conferees  declined  to  make  specific  re- 
scissions in  Federal  building  projects  which 
were  informally  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  as  a 
result  of  the  "Time-Out  and  Review"  proc- 
ess. The  conferees  took  this  action  as  the 
Congress  has  not  received  a  formal  rescission 
request  from  the  Administration  for  these 
projects.  As  a  result,  the  conferees  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  detailed  information  re- 
quired to  thoroughly  review  the  effects  of 
the  rescissions  as  proposed  by  GSA.  The  con- 
ferees are  open  to  considering  specific  rescis- 
sions in  prospectus-level  projects  if  and  when 
they  are  formally  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cial message. 

The  conferees  have  also  rescinded  $6,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1994  funds  from  the  rental  of 
space  account.  Finally,  the  conferees  in- 
serted a  proviso  which  changes  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Courthouse  in  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina  to  the  "Donald  Stuart  Rus- 
sell Federal  Courthouse". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

The  conferees  agree  not  to  repeal  Section 

630  of  Public  Law  102-393. 

CHAPTER  12 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

DEP.^RTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  rescis- 
sion of  $26,000,000  from  construction,  major 
projects  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
homeownership  and  opportunm'  for 
people  everywhere  grants 
(hope  grants) 
(rescission) 
Rescinds  $66,000,000  from  the  homeowner- 
ship  and  opportunity  for  people  everywhere 
grants  account  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  where  the  reduction  is 
to  be  taken  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  the  specific  designations  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  Reductions  should  be  taken 
subject  to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines and  consistent  with  the  direction  pro- 
vided in  the  explanatory  statement  on  H.R. 
3759  included  by  the  Senate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  10.  1994. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBLTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$25,000,000  of  unobligated  funds  earmarked 
for  Section  8  amendments  as  proposed  by  the 
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House  and  $75,000,000  of  unobligated  funds 
earmarked  for  the  preservation  program 
rather  than  $325,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  are  concerned  about 
the  slow  pace  of  the  Department's  obligation 
of  funds  appropriated  for  preservation  activi- 
ties. The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
submit  a  report  by  April  1.  1994  that  provides 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  obligation  of  remain- 
ing preservation  appropriations.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  will  consider  taking  steps  to 
cover  any  actual  future  shortfalls  in  funding 
preservation  subsidies,  should  they  material- 
ize, through  the  reprogramming  or  normal 
appropriations  process. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SECTION  8  CONTRACrrS 


(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$76,000,000  of  unobligated  1994  and  prior  year 
Section  8  contract  renewal  funds  rather  than 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Chemical  Safetii'  and  Hazard  Investigation 

Board 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  $770,000 

from  the  Board  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  had  no  comparable  provision. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

water  infrastructure/state  revolving 

FUNDS 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$22,000,000  from  the  water  infrastructure 
State  Revolving  Funds  account  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Management  Agency 

EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  AND 
ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$2,000,000  from  the  emergency  management 
planning  and  assistance  account  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  had  no  comparable 
provision.  Reductions  should  be  taken  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. 

NATIONAL  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

(rescission) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$63,000,000  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment account  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Reductions  should  be  taken  subject  to  the 
normal  reprogramming  gruidelines  and  con- 
sistent with  the  direction  provided  in  the  ex- 
planatory statement  on  H.R.  3759  included  by 
the  Senate  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  10,  1994. 

SPACE  FLIGHT.  CONTROL.  AND  DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$32,000,000  from  space  flight,  control,  and 
data  communications  as  requested  by  the 
Administration  and  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  had  no  comparable  provision.  Re- 
ductions should  be  taken  subject  to  the  nor- 
mal reprogramming  guidelines  and  consist- 
ent with  the  direction  provided  in  the  ex- 
planatory statement  on  H.R.  3759  included  by 
the  Senate  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  10,  1994. 


February  11,  1994 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$25,000,000  from  construction  of  facilities  as 
proposed  by  both  Houses. 

National  Science  Foundation 
research  and  related  activities 
(rescission) 
The       conference       agreement       rescinds 
$5,000,000  from  the  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities account.  Reductions  should  be  taken 
subject  to  the  normal  reprogramming  guide- 
lines. 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$5,000,000  from  academic  research  infrastruc- 
ture instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. Reductions  should  be  taken  subject  to 
the  normal  reprogramming  guidelines. 
National  Service  Initiative 
corporation  for  national  and  community 

SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$5,000,000  from  the  Corporation  for  National 
and  Community  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. Reductions  should  be  taken  subject  to 
the  normal  reprogramming  guidelines. 
TITLE  rv— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  conference  agreement  contains  lan- 
guage, included  in  the  House  bill  as  a  proviso 
under  a  rescission  heading  and  in  Section  402 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  that  provides  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  authority 
given  to  all  heads  of  agencies  in  Section  155 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  regarding 
contracting  with  energy  services  companies. 

PROHIBITION  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  NOT 
LAWFULLY  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  sec- 
tion 403.  which  prohibits  benefits  for  individ- 
uals not  lawfully  within  the  United  States. 
The  conference  agreement  reflects  a  further 
modification  of  the  Senate-passed  language 
which  was  a  modification  of  the  House- 
passed  language.  The  conference  modifica- 
tion inserts  a  provision  to  assure  that  no  dis- 
crimination occurs  during  implementation 
of  this  section. 

The  conferees  direct  that  each  federal  en- 
tity shall  use  its  own  discretion  to  determine 
the  reasonable  steps  that  shall  be  taken  to 
determine  whether  an  individual  receiving 
funds  is  lawfully  in  the  United  States. 

SECTION  405 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  in  the 
conference  agreement  a  provision  included  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills  deal- 
ing with  a  sense  of  Congress  provision  on 
purchasing  only  American-made  equipment 
and  products  with  the  funds  included  In  the 
bill. 

CORPORATIONS 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

SECTION  406 

The  conference  agreement  includes  bill 
language  extending  the  RTC  civil  statute  of 
limitations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

SECTION  407 

Adds  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  repeals  sections  3508  (except  sub- 
section (b))  and  3509  of  P.L.  102-575.  Three  Af- 
filiated Tribes  and  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  Equitable  Compensation  Act  and  adds 
new  language  providing  that  the  U.S.  Army 
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Corps  of  Engineers  should  proceed,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  designate  excess 
lands  and  transfer  them  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-599. 

WALTER  REED  ARMY  INSTITUTE  OF  RESEARCH 
SECTION  408 

The  conferees  have  included  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  states  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  for  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  at  Forest 
Glen.  Maryland,  not  later  than  45  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

DENIAL  OF  DISABILITV  BENEFITS  FOR 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSERS 

The  conference  agreement  deletes,  without 
prejudice,  language  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  have  amended  titles  II  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  deny  social 
security  disability  benefits  to  individuals 
who  engage  in  criminal  activity  to  support 
substance  abuse,  by  counting  the  proceeds  of 
such  activity  as  "earnings"  in  determining 
whether  they  are  engaging  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.  The  House  bill  included  no 
similar  provision.  The  conferees  are  deeply 
concerned  about  this  issue,  and  have  deferred 
to  the  authorizing  committees  who  have  ex- 
pressed similar  concern,  as  well  as  their  in- 
tentions to  take  action  on  this  matter. 

MARQUETTE,  MICHIGAN  AUXILIARY  FLIGHT 
SERVICE  STATION 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
vision, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  re- 
quires the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  establish  and  operate  an  auxiliary  flight 
service  station  in  Marquette.  Michigan  by 
September  1.  1994.  using  available  funds.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
According  to  the  FAA.  this  area  meets  the 
agency's  requirements  for  an  auxiliary  flight 
service  station,  and  is  in  the  agency's  cur- 
rent plan  for  establishment  of  such  stations. 
However,  that  plan  has  been  delayed,  causing 
significant  problems  in  Marquette  because  of 
unique  weather  conditions. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  provision  (Sec- 
tion 410)  proposed  by  the  Senate  that  amends 
Section  347  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  dealing  with 
any  claim  of  the  United  States  against  an  in- 
dividual which  relates  to  a  payment  under  a 
productivity  galnsharing  program. 

LANDSAT  7 

The  conferees  include  a  general  provision 
(Section  411)  permitting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  transfer  up  to  $90,000,000  from  Pro- 
curement. Defense-wide.  1994  1996  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  to  be  used  only  for  LANDSAT  7. 
No  funds  may  be  transferred  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  certifies  a  plan  that 
fully  funds  the  LANDSAT  7  program  within 
the  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  be- 
yond, and  such  plan  has  been  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  Congressional  oversight 
committees. 

WILLIAM  H.  NaTCHER. 

Neal  Smith. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
David  R.  Obey, 


Louis  Stokes. 
Tom  Bevill, 
John  P.  Murtha, 
Julian  C.  Dlxon, 
Vic  Fazio, 
W.G.  (BILL)  Hefner, 
Steny  H.  Hoyer. 
Bob  Carr. 
Richard  J.  Durbin, 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Ralph  Regula. 
Bob  Livingston 
(except  for  S.  409  of 
the  Senate  amend- 
ment). 
Jerry  Lewis. 
Harold  Rogers. 
Joe  Skeen. 

John  Edward  Porter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Ernest  F.  Rollings. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Patrick  Leahy, 
Jim  Sasser, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
Tom  Harkin. 
Barbara  a.  Mikulski. 
Harry  Reid. 
J.  ROPERT  Kerrey, 
Herb  Kohl. 
Patty  Murray. 

DIANNE  FEINSTEIN. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Thad  Cochran. 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Pete  V.  Do.menici, 
Phil  Gramm. 
Christopher  S.  Bond, 
Slade  Gorton, 
Mitch  McConnell, 
Connie  Mack. 
Conrad  Burns, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
today,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3759).  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  immediately  preceding  por- 
tions of  the  Record.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


general  leave 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers m£.y  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  is  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  3759.  and  that  I  may  in- 
clude tabular  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  bring  to  the  floor  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  H.R.  3759.  On  February  3, 
1994,  the  House  passed  this  bill.  Late 
last  night  the  Senate  completed  action 
on  it.  Early  this  morning  conferees  met 
so  that  we  could  bring  this  conference 
report  to  the  floor  and  get  emergency 
funding  to  those  in  need  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  conference  agreement  includes 
$7.8  billion  of  disaster  funds  to  provide 
relief  from  the  southern  California 
earthquake,  $1.2  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  peacekeeping  and 
peace  enforcing  activities.  $685  million 
for  additional  recovery  activities  from 
the  Midwest  floods  of  1993.  and  $315 
million  for  delayed  highway  recon- 
struction due  to  the  Loma  Prietta 
earthquake.  These  amounts  are  $250 
million  larger  than  the  House  passed 
bill  for  the  Midwest  flood  recovery  and 
$50  million  larger  for  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  recovery. 

Title  II  includes  several  non- 
emergency supplemental  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $1,041  billion. 
The  major  ones  are  $61.4  million  to  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  $698  mil- 
lion for  veterans  compensation  and 
benefits,  and  $103.2  million  for  veterans 
benefits  readjustments.  These  are  man- 
datory programs  and  must  be  provided. 

Title  III  includes  $3,250  billion  of  re- 
scissions. This  is  $689  million  more 
than  the  House  bill.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  deficit  reduction. 

The  more  major  provisions  included 
in  title  IV  are  a  modified  provision  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  persons  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  RTC  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Other  more  minor  items  are  also 
included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
reflects  a  sound,  fiscally  responsible 
bill.  W^  have  moved  the  emergency  bill 
quickljM'urge  its  adoption. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  will  in- 
sert a  table  that  provides  more  detail 
on  this  conference  agreement. 
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Doc 
No. 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 
103-204 
103-199 
103-204 


103-204 
103-204 
103-204 


103-204 
103-204 
103-204 
103-204 


103-204 
103-204 
103-204 


103-204 


103-199 
103-199 


103-199 
103-204 

103-199 


Supplemental 
FtequeX 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


TtTLE  I  -  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

103-204       Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 340,500.000 

Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service 

103-204       Emergency  conservation  program 25.000.000 

Total,  Cfiapler  1 : 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 365,500,000 

CHAPTER  2 
SMAa  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Disaster  loans  program  account: 

Direct  loans  subsidy 254,750,000 

(Umitation  on  direct  loans) (1 ,109,000,000) 

Administrative  expenses 55,000,000 

Total,  Chapter  2: 

Nev»  budget  (obligational)  authority 309,750,000 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMEI^  OF  DEFENSE  -  MIUTARY 

Military  Personnel 

Military  personnel.  Army 6,800,000 

Military  personnel,  Naw 19,400,000 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 18,400,000 

Total,  Military  Personnel 44,400,000 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 420,100,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 104,800,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  f^orce 560,100,000 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense-wide 21,600,000 

Total,  Operation  and  Maintenance 1,106.600,000 

Procurement 

Aircraft  procurement.  Army 20,300,000 

Other  procurement  Army 200,000 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 26,800,000 

Total,  Procurement 47,300,000 

Total,  Chapter  3: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1.198.300,000 

CHAPTER  4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ■  CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers  -  Civil 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 70.000,000 

CHAPTER  5 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Impact  aid 165,000,000 

Student  financial  assistance 80,000,000 

Total,  Chapter  5: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 245.000.000 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Higfiway  Administration 
Federal-aid  highways  (Highway  Trust  Fund): 

Emergency  relief  program 1.265.000.000 

Contingency  appropriations 400.000.000 

Total,  Chapter  6: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1 ,665,000,000 

Appropriations (1,265,000,0001 

Contingency  approprialioos (400,000,000) 

CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Health  Administration 
103-199        Medical  care 21,000,000 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  with 

Senate 


340,500,000  340,500,000  340,500,000 

25,000,000  25,000,000  25,000,000 

365,500,000  365,500,000  365,500,000 

254,750,000  254,750,000  254,750,000 

(1,109.000.000)  (1,109,000,000)  (1,109,000,000) 

55,000,000  55,000,000  55,000,000 

309,750,000  309,750,000  309,750,000 

e 

6,600,000  6.600,000  6,600,000 

19,400,000  19,400,000  19,400,000 

18,400,000  18,400,000  18,400,000 

44.400,000  44,400,000  44,400,000 

420,100,000  420,100,000  420,100,000 

104  800,000  104,800,000  104,800,000 

560,100,000  560,100,000  560,100,000 

21,600,000  21,600,000  21,600,000 

1,106,600,000  1,106,600,000  1,106,600,000 

20,300,000  20,300,000  20,300,000 

200,000  200,000  200,000 

26,800,000  26,800,000  26,800,000 

47,300,000  47,300,000  47.300,000 

1.198.300,000  1.198.300.000  1.198.300.000 

70.000.000  70.000.000  70,000.000 

165,000.000  165,000,000  165,000,000 

80,000.000  80.000.000  80.000.000 

245.000.000  245,000.000  245,000,000 

1.265.000,000  1,265,000,000  1,265,000,000 

400,000,000  400,000,000  400,000,000 

1,665.000,000  1,665,000,000  1,665,000,000 

(1,265,000.000)  (1.265,000,000)  (1,265,000,000) 

(400,000,000)  (400,000,000)  (400,000,000) 

21.000.000  21,000,000  21,000,000 
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Doc 
No. 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-199 
103-207 


103-199 
103-204 
103-199 


103-179 


103-179 
103-207 


Supplemental 
FJequeet 


Senate 


Departmental  Administration 
103-204       Construction,  major  projects 45,600,000 

Total.  Department  of  Veterans  AtfalK 66,600,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Housir>g  Programs 

Annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 225,000,000 

Flexible  subsidy  fund 100,000,000 

Total,  Housing  Programs 325.000.000 

Community  Planning  ar>d  Development 

Community  development  grants 500.000.000 

Total.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 825,000.000 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Disaster  relief 4.709.000,000 

Emergency  management  planning  and  assistance.  15.000.000 

Total.  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  4.724,000,000 

Total,  Chapter  7: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 5,615,600.000 

CHAPTER  8 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

103-199 
103-204 
103-207        Unanticipated  needs  (contingency  appropriations).  550.000.000 

Total,  title  I: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 10.019.150,000 

Appropriations „ (9,069,150,000) 

Contingency  appropriations _ (950.000,000) 

(Umitation  on  direct  loans) (1,109,000,000) 

TITLE  II  -  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1994 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (by  transfer) 

103-179        Extension  Service 1,400.000 

Rural  Development  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Food  and  Dnig  Administration 

103-179        Salaries  and  expenses (2.284.000) 

Total.  Chapter  1 : 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1 ,400.000 

{By  transfer) 

CHAPTER  2 

OEPARTMEf^  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Contributions  for  international  peacekeeping 
activities 670.000.000 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Office  of  the  United  Stales  Trade  Representative 

Salaries  and  expenses 875,000 

Total,  Chapter  2: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 670,875,000 

CHAPTER  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

United  Slates  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  • 

103-179       Resource  nnanagement  (by  transfer) (2,100,000) 

103-179        Land  acquisition  (by  transfer) (4,000,000) 


45,600,000 
66,600,000 


225,000,000 
100,000,000 

325,000,000 


250,000,000 


575.000,000 


4,709.000,000 
15,000,000 

4,724,000,000 


5,365,600,000 


500,000,000 


9,719,150,000 

(8,819,150,000) 

(900,000.000 

(1,109,000,000 


(10,068,000) 


(4,493,000) 


(14.561,000) 


45.600.000 
66,600,000 


225.000.000 
100.000.000 

325.000,000 


500.000,000 


825.000,000 


4,709,000,000 
15,000,000 

4,724,000,000 


5,615,600,000 


550,000,000 


10,019,150,000 

(9,069,150,000) 

(950,000,000) 

(1.109,000,000) 


1,400,000 


(2,284,000) 


1.400,000 


75,000 


75.000 


12,100.000) 
(4.000.000) 


Conference 


550.000,000 


10,019,150,000 

(9,069,150,000) 

(950.000,000 

(1,109,000,000) 


(11,066,000) 
1,400,000 


(4,593,000) 
(2,284,000) 


1,400,000 
(15,661,000) 


20,000,000 


550,000 


20,550,000 


(2,100,000) 
(4,000,000) 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  nvilh 

Senate 


45.600,000      

66,600.000      

225.000.000      

100.000.000      

325.000.000      

500.000.000  +250,000,000 

825.000.000  4^250.000,000 

4,706,000,000      

1 5,000,000      „ 

4.724,000,000      

5,615,600,000  -» 250.000.000 


+  50,000.000 


+  300.000.000 

(  +  250.000,000) 
(  +  50.000.000) 


(+1.000,000)  (+11,068,000) 

♦  1,400,000      

(+100,000)  (  +  4.583^00) 

( +  2,284,000)     

♦  1,400.000      

(  +  1.100.000)  (+15.661.000) 


♦  20.000,000 


•  20,000.000 


+  550.000 


+  475,000 


+  20.550.000 


(  +  2.100.000) 
(  +  4.000.000) 


+  20.475.000 
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Doe 
No. 


103-179 
103-179 
103-179 


103-179 


109-179 
103-179 
103-179 

103-179 
103-179 


103-179 
103-179 


103-179 
103-179 


103-207 
103-207 
103-207 


103-179 
103-179 


Supplemental 
Request 


House 


National  Park  Service 

Conslruelion 

Land  acquisition  and  state  assistance 

(By  transfer) 

Total.  National  Par*  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Construction 

Total,  Chapter  3: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

(By  transrar) 

CHAPTER  4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Departmental  Management 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
Program  management 

Total,  Chapter  4; 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  5 
CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 
Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  ol  the  Secretary.! 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Total,  Senate 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased 
Members  of  Congress 

Gratuities,  deceased  Memt)ers 

Total,  Chapter  S: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  6 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Pennsylvania  Station  redevelopment  project 

High  speed  ground  transportation  (limitation  on 
obligations) 

Total,  Chapter  6: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

(Limitation  on  obligations) 

CHAPTER  7 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

National  Security  Council _ 

Office  of  Administration 

(By  transfer) 

Armstrong  resolution  account 

Total,  Chapter  7: 

l^ew  budget  (obligational)  authority 

(Ely  transfer) 

CHAPTER  8 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Benefits  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  Isenefits 

Total,  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 

Veterans  Health  Administration 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses  (by  transfer) 


Conference  Conference 

Senate  Conference  compared  with         compared  with 

House  Senate 


13.102,000 
1,274,000 
(6.000,000) 

14,376.000 

12,363,000 

26,739,000 
(12,100,000) 

61,400,000 

10.100,000 

-2,250,000 
69,250,000 

-37,500,000 
15.000.000 
46,750.000 

450.000 

600.000 
1,050,000 

1.050.000 

10.000,000 
(4,452.000) 

10,000,000 
(4,452,000) 

5,650,000 
1,400,000 
(6,000,000) 

7,050,000 
(6.000.000) 

698,000,000 
103,200,000 

801,200,000 


13,102,000 
1,274.000 
(6.000.000) 

14.376.000 

13.102,000 
1.274.000 
(5.000,000) 

14,376.000 

+  13,102,000      ... 
+ 1  274  000 

(  +  5,000.000) 
+  14.376.000      ... 

(-1,000,000) 

12.363.000 

12,363,000 

+  12.363.000      ... 

26.739,000 
(12.100,000) 

26,739,000 
(11,100,000) 

+  26  739  000 

(  +  11.100.000) 

(-1,000,000) 

61,400,000 
10,100,000 

61,400.000 
10,100,000 

+  61  400000 

+  10.100,000      ... 

'   '" 

71,500,000 

71,500.000 

+  71,500,000      ... 

" 

71,500,000 

71,500,000 

+  71,500,000      ... 

450,000 
600,000 

450,000 

600,000 
1,050,000 

+  450,000      .. 
+  600,000      .. 

1.050.000 

+  1,050,000 

1,050,000 


10,000,000 
(4,452,000) 


10.000.000 

(4,452.000) 


698.000,000 
103.200.000 


801.200.000 


133,600 


+  133.600 


1.183.600 


h  1.183,600 


10,000,000 
(4.452,000) 


10,000.000 
(4.452.000) 


5,320.000  

1.030.000  

(6.000.000)  

13,125,000 

6,350,000  13,125,000 

(6.000.000)  


698,000,000 
103,200,000 

801,200,000 


+  133,600 


-133,600 


+ 10,000,000 
(  +  4,452,000) 

+  10,000,000 
(  +  4,452,000) 


-5,320,000 

-1,030,000 

(-6,000,000) 

+  13,125,000  +13.125,000 

+  13,125,000  +6,775,000 
(-6,000,000) 


+  698,000,000 
+ 103.200.000 

+  801.200.000 


(3,500.000) 


(2,500,000) 


(  +  2,500.000) 


(-1.000.000) 
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Conference 


Doc 
No. 


103-158 


103-179 


103-179 


103-179 


103-157 
103-157' 


103-157 
103-157 


103-157 


103205 
103-205 
103-205 
103-205 


103-205 


103-157 


Supplemental 
Request 


House 


Senate 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  wtth 

Senate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

Annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 

Federal  Housing  Administration: 
FHA  -  Mutual  mortgage  insurance  program 
account: 
(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

FHA  -  General  and  special  risk  program  account: 
(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Council  on  the  Environmental  Quality  artd  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality 


-45.791.000 


(20,000,000,000)     (20,000.000,000)      (20.000,000,000)      (  +  20,000,000,000) 

(2,000,000,000)     (2,000.000,000)        (2,000,000.000)         1  +  2,000,000,000) 


425,000 


National  Aeronautics  arxj  Space  Administration 

Research  and  development 

Advance  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1995 

103-179        Research  and  program  management 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 


60,000,000 


60,000,000 


300,000 


20,000,000 
80,000,000 


100,000.000 


Total.  Chapter  8: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority  (net) 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1994 

Advance  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1995.. 

(By  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 


815.834,000      901.500.000 

(815.834,000)     „ (881.500,000) 

(20,000,000 

(3,500,000 

(22,000,000,000)     (22,000,000.000) 


Total,  title  II: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority  (net) 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1994 

Advance  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1995.. 

iBy  transfer) 
Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 
Limitation  on  obligations) 


1,579,698.000      1,018,614.000 

(1,579,698,000)     (998.614.000) 

(20.000,000) 

(18,100,000)             (14,561,000)  (21.600.000) 

(22,000,000,000       (22,000,000,000) 

(4,452,000)     (4,452,000) 


TTTUE  III  -  RESCINDING  CERTAIN 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

PROPOSED  TO  BE  RESCINDED  IN  SPECIAL 
MESSAGES  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  NOVEMBER  1,  1993  AND  FEBRUARY  7,  1994 

CHAPTER  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  research  service 


Agricultural  Research  Service 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service.. 
Buildings  and  facilities 


-16,233,000 

'-8,466idb6 


Total,  Agricultural  Research  Service . 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service.. 
Buildings  and  facilKies 


Total,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service .. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Services 
Marketing  sennces 


Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Sen/ice 


1 03- 1 57       Salaries  and  expenses .. 


Soil  Consenration  Service 

Conservation  operations 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations . 


Total,  Soil  Conservation  Sennce  . 


Farmers  Home  Administration 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  Program  Account: 
Loan  subsidies: 

Single  family  (sec.  502) 

Rental  housing  (sec.  515) , 

Housing  repair  (sec.  504) 

Farm  labor  (sec.  514) 


Total.  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.. 


Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  Program 
Account: 
Credit  sales  of  acquired  property:  Loan  sutisidy. 

Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  Program  Account: 
Loan  subsidy 

Rural  housing  voucher  program 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Total.  Farmers  Home  Administration . 


-24,693,000 


-30.002,000 
-34,000,000 

-64,002,000 


-12,167,000 


•12.167,000 


-12,167,000 


-1,515,000 

-12,443,000 

-1,204,000 

-483,000 

-15,645,000 


-5,094.000 


-12,167.000 
-32.906.000 


-1,000,000 

-1,000,000 

-14,279,000 
-2,897,000 

-17,176,000 

-4,000,000 


-4.000,000 


-100,000 


-35,000,000 


-35,000,000 


-20.000.000 

-25!b66i66d 

-12.167.000 
-92,167.000 


-12,463,000 
-2,897,000 

-15,360,000 


-12,167,000 


-12.167,000 
-21,158,000 

-33,325,000 


-1,515,000 

-12,443,000 

-1,204,000 

-483,000 

-15,645,000 


-5,094,000 


-25,000,000 
■12,167,666 


-57,906,000 


300,000 


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
56,000,000 


96,000,000 


897,500,000 

(877.500,000) 

(20,000,0oa 

(2,500,00a 

(22,000.000,000) 


1,041,997,600 

(1.021,997,600) 

(20.000.000) 

(29.261.000 

(22.000,000.000 

(4,452,0001 


-12,463,000 
-2.897,000 


-15,360,000 


-21,158,000 
-21,158,000 


■20.870,000 

■12.443,000 

•1,204,000 

-483.000 

-35.000,000 


-8,000,000 

-10,000,000 

■25.000,000 
-12.500.000 
-12,167,000 

■102.667,000 


+  300,000 


+  20,000,000 
+  20,000,000 
+  56,000,000 


+  96,000,000 


+  897,500.000 

(  +  877,500,000) 

(  +  20,000,000 

(  +  2,500.000 

(  +  22,000.000.000) 


+  1.041,997,600 

(+1,021,997,600 

(  +  20,000,000 

(+14.700,000 

( +  22,000.000,000 

(  +  4,452,000. 


1^1,000,000 


^1.000,000 


>  1,816,000 


M  ,816.000 


'100,000 


-21.158,000 


-21,158.000 


+  14,130,000 

-12,443,000 

-1.204,000 

-483.000 


-8,000,000 

-10,000.000 

-25,000,000 
+  12,500,000 

-10,500,000 


♦20,000,000 

" -24;66b]ddb 


-4,000,000 


■4,000.000 
(■4.000.000) 


■  23.383.600 
I  •  23.383.600) 

( +  7!661 .666) 


+  4.000.000 


•^4.000.000 


+  12.167.000 

+  12,167,000 
+  12,167,000 

■19,355,000 

■19,355,000 

■2.906,000 
■10,000,000 

-44,761,000 
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Doc 
f4o. 


103-157 
103-205 
103-205 


103-157 


103-205 

103-205 
103-205 
103-205 


103-157 
103-157 


103-157 


103-157 
103-205 


103-205 
103-157 

103-157 

103-157 
103-157 


Supplemental 
Request 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  with 

Senate 


Rural  Electrtficalion  Administration 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Loans  Program 
Account: 
Direct  loan  subsidies: 

Telephone 

Electric 

Total,  Rural  Electrification  and  Teleptione  Loans 
Program 

Food  and  Nutrition  Sennca 

Commodity  supplemental  food  program 

Food  doneUions  programs  for  selected  groups: 
Needy  family  program 

Total,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Public  Law  480  Program  Account: 
Title  I  ■  Credit  sales: 

Ocean  freight  differential 

Title  III  -  Commodity  grants: 

Program  level 

Appropriation 

Loan  subsidies 

Total,  Chapter  1 : 
Rescissions 

CHAPTER  2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

Operations,  research,  and  facilities 

Construction 

Total,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

International  Trade  Administration 

Operations  and  administration _. 

Export  Administration 

Operations  and  administration 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

Minority  business  development 

National  Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration 

Information  infrastructure  grants 

Economic  Development  Administration 

Economic  development  revolving  fund 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Other 
Judicial  Services 

Defender  services 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Diplomatic  and  consular  programs 

Buying  power  maintenance 

New  diplomatic  posts 

Total,  Department  of  State 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Israel  Relay  Station 

Small  Business  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Business  Loans  Program  Account: 
Guaranteed  loans  subsidy 

Stale  Justice  Institute 

Salaries  and  expenses 

United  States  Information  Agency 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs 

Radio  construction 

North/South  Center 

Total,  United  States  Information  Agency 

Total,  Chapter  2: 

Rescissions 


-8,745,000 
-3,388,000 

-12,133.000 


-12,600,000 


-12.600,000 


•4,600,000 

(-45,000,000) 
-45,000,000 
-35,400.000 


-255.668.000 


-3^22.000 
-3,388.000 


•1.611,000 
-1,694,000 


-1.611,000 
-1,684,000 


•12.600.000 
•6,000,000 


-18,600.000 


(-20,000,000) 
-20,000.000 


•149.043.000 


-6,610,000 

-6,100,000 

-5,200,000 

-11,300,000 


-4,600,000 

(-45,000,000) 
■45,000,000 
-35.400,000 


-225,668.000 


-3.305.000 


-3.305.000 


-10,000,000 


•10,000,000 


■4,600.000 

(-25,000,000) 
-25.000,000 
-22,900,000 


-204,990.000 


+  2.600,000 
+  6.000.000 


+  8,600,000 


-4.600,000 

(-5,000,000) 

■5,000,000 

-22.900.000 


-55.947.000 


+  1.611.000 
+  1.694.000 


+  3.305.000 

-3.900,000 
+  5.200.000 
+  1.300,000 


(  +  20,000,000) 
+  20,000,000 
+  12,500,000 


+  20,678,000 


-6.000,000 

-4,000,000 

-3.000,000      . 
-3.000,000      . 

-3,000.000 

-3.000.000 

-10,000,000 

-3,000  000 

-3,000,000 

-2,000.000 

-2,000.000 
-3.000,000      .. 
•500.000 

-4,254,000      .. 

-20,000,000 
-29,754,000 

-2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

+  3,000,000 

-500.000 

•500,000 

+  4.254,000 
-9,000,000 

-29.000,000 
-32,000,000 

-29  000  000 

-12,000,000 

-34,500.000 

-2,500,000 

-4,746,000 

-3.000,000 

-3,000,000 

-3,000,000      

•600.000 

-600,000 
•8,800,000 

+  600,000 

•8,800,000 

-8,800,000 
-1,000,000 

-8,800,000      

-1.000.000      

-1,000,000 

-9.400,000 

-9.800,000 

•9,400,000 

-9,800,000      

-400,000 

-1,700.000 

-1,700,000 

•1,700,000 
-4,100,000      .. 

-1,700,000      

-13.100,000      ... 

+  4,100.000 
-4,100,000 

+  3,000,000 

-4,100,000 

-4,100,000 

-6.775.000      .., 

-3,000,000      ... 

-3.000,000 

•1,177,000 

-850,000      .. 
-2.000,000      .. 

-3,000,000 

-2,000,000 
-850  000 

-823,000 

+  1,000.000 

-850.000 

-2,000,000 

+  7,700,000 

-2  000  000 

-8,700,000      ... 

-8,700.000 
-11.700.000 

-1,000,000 
-5,850,000 

-1,000,000 
-1,823,000 

-11,700,000 

-4,027,000 

+  5,850,000 

-54,675,000 

-50.527.000 

-62,654,000 

-58,950,000 

-8,423,000 

+  3.704,000 
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Doc 
No. 


103-205 
103-205 
103-205 
103-205 


103-205 


103-157 
103-157 


103-157 


103^157 
103^205 
103^157 


103-205 


103-157 
1  oil  57 


103-157 
103-205 
103-205 


Supplemental 
Ftequest 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  with 

Senate 


CHAPTERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -  MILTTARY 

Procurement 

Missile  procurement.  Army „. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

Other  procurement,  Air  Force - 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies « 

Procurement,  Defense-wide 

Total.  Procurement 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation, 
Air  Force 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation, 
Defense-wide 

Total,  Flesearch,  Development.  Test  and 

Evaluation 

Total,  Chapter  3: 

Ftescissions 

CHAPTER  4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  -  CIVIL 

Corps  of  Engineers  ■  Civil 

General  investigations 

Construction,  general 

Total,  Departrrient  of  Defense  -  Civil 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Construction  program 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Energy  supply,  research  and  development  activities. 
Uranium  supply  and  ennchmenl  activities 

Total,  Department  of  Energy 

INDEPENDENT  AGEf^Y 

Nuclear  Ftegulalory  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Chapter  4: 

Rescissions 

CHAPTER  5 

MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

Contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development: 

Paid-in  capital 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital) 

Contribulion  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank: 

Inter-regional  paid-in  capital 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital) 

Contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital) 

Contribution  to  the  African  Devekspment  Fund 

Total,  contribution  for  Multilateral  Economic 

Assistance 

Rescissions 

(Limitation  on  callable  capital) 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Agency  tor  International  Development 

Development  assistance  fund 

Reform  and  downsizing 

Economic  support  fund 

Assistance  to  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.. 

Total,  Agency  for  International  Development 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Foreign  Military  Financing  Program: 

Grants 

Military  assistance 

Total,  Chapter  5: 

Rescissions 


-48,000,000 

-51 ,700,000 

-50,000,000 

-105.600.000 

-255,300.000 

-50,000,000 
-50,000,000 

-305,300,000 


-24.970,000 
-97,319,000 


-122,289,000 


-16,000,000 


-107,300.000 
-42.000,000 


-149,300,000 


-12,700,000 


-300,289,000 


-160,000,000 

""-96!6d6]b66 

-250,000.000 


-65,562,000 
-438,000 


-316,000,000 


-24,970,000 
-97,319,000 


-122,289.000 


-16,000,000 


-97,300.000 
-42,000,000 


-139,300,000 


-12.800,000 
-27.500,000 

-ibiisbbidbb 

-144,800,000 


-50,000,000 
-110,500,000 

-160,500.000 
-305,300,000 


-24,970,000 
•97,319,000 

•122,289,000 


-40.000,000 


■107,300,000 
-42,000,000 

-149,300,000 


-27,910,500 
(-902.439,500) 


-16,063,134 
(-626,407,732) 

-13,026,366 
(95,438,437) 


(■1,681,285.669) 

■57.000.000 

(-1,624,285,669) 


■160,000,000 

'  -9d!6b6!bb6 

-250,000,000 


-66,000,000 


-373,000.000 


-10,000,000 

-i2,866!dbb 

-42,500,000 
■10,000,000 
■14,500,000 

-89,800,000 


-56,000,000 
-104,500,000 

-160.500,000 
-250,300,000 


-2.700.000 


(-2,700,000) 
-2,700,000 


■40,879,000 

-3.000,000 

-32,700,000 

■145,000,000 

•221,579,000 


•91,283,000 
-438.000 


-30,000.000 


-107.300.000 
-42,000,000 

-149,300,000 


-12,700,000  -12,700.000 


•277,569.000  324.289,000  •SI  4.289,000 


•27.910,500 
(•902.439.500) 


(•930.350.000) 

•27,910,500 

(-902.438,500) 


-104,018,500 

•55,000,000 
-220.368,500 


-91,283.000 
•438,000 


-10.000.000  -10.000,000 

-42.500,000  15,000,000 

-10,000,000  10,000,000 

■14,500,000  +90,000,000 

-88,800,000  +55,000,000 


-56,000,000 
-104,500,000 

-160,500,000 
-250.300,000 


-24,870,000 
■97,319,000 

-122,289,000 


-14,000,000 


-10,000.000 


-10.000,000 


-12,700,000 


-316,000,000  -340,000.000 


+  16,063,134 
(  +  626,407,732) 

+  13,026,366 
(  +  95,438,437) 


(  +  750,935,669) 

'29,089,500 

(  +  721,846,169) 


•  55,981.500 

+  28[6s6!6bb 
-55.000.000 

+  29,631,500 


-25,283,000 
-438,000 


+  33,000,000 


-6.000,000 
+  6,000.000 


♦55.000.000 


+ 10,000,000 


-36.700.000  +10.000,000 


-27,910,500 
(-902,439.500) 


♦  2.700.000 


(-927,650,000) 

■25^10,500 

(■902,438.500) 


■63,138,500 
+  3,000,000 
28,650,000 

•  90,000,000 

•  1,210,500 


-24,000,000 
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Ooc 
No. 


Supplemental 
Request 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Conference 

compared  with 

House 


Conference 

compared  wHh 

Senate 


CHAPTER  6 

DePARTME^fr  of  the  interior 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen/ice 

Construction  and  anadromous  fish 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
103-205        Biomass  energy  development 

Total,  Chapter  6: 

Rescissions 


CHAPTER  7 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Salaries  and  expenses 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Social  Security  Administration 

Supplemental  security  income  program 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses:  Trust  funds. 

Total,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Chapter  7: 

Reiscissions 

(Limitation  on  trust  funds) . 


CHAPTER  8 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

SENATE 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

House  Leadership  Offices 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Studies) 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Allowances  and  Expenses 

Official  Expenses  of  Members 

Supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and 

Federal  tort  claims 

Office  equipment 

Stenographic  reporting  of  committee  fwarings.. 
Government  contributions 


Total,  allowances  emd  expenses.. 


Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Studies  and  Investigations) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Standing  Committees.  Special  and  Select 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Office  of  the  Historian 

House  Democratic  Steerirtg  Committee  and  Caucus 
House  Republican  Conference 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees 


Total,  House  of  Representatives . 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Capitol  buildings 

Total,  Congressional  Operations 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Library  of  Congress 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Ger^ral  Accounting  Office 


-3,874,000  -3,874,000  -3.874,000 

-16^75,000  -16^75,000  -16.275,000  -16,275.000 


•16.275.000 


Total.  Chapter  8: 
Rescissions 


•20,149,000 


-4,000.000 


-37,500,000 


-10,909.000 
(-80,000.000) 


•48,409,000 


■8,500,000 


•«0.909.000 
(-80.000,000) 


-20.149,000 


•4,000,000 


■37,500,000 


•10,909,000 
(■80,000,000) 


-48,409,000 


-8.500.000 


-60.909.000 
(-80.000,000) 


•1,500.000 


•20,149.000 


•4,000.000 


•27,500,000 


•10.909.000 
(-80.000.000) 


-38,409,000 
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DEVELOPMENT 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  By  passing  this 
agreement,  we  will  assure  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  victims  of 
the  Northridge'Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
nearly  $8  billion  for  earthquake  relief, 
as  well  as  an  additional  $2  billion  for 
other  emergencies,  including  the  costs 
of  our  defense  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
manitarian operations  in  Somalia. 
Bosnia,  and  Iraq.  This  is  just  slightly 
above  the  House-passed  figure,  and  is 
in  accord  with  revised  administration 
requests. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report 
provides  over  $3.2  billion  in  rescissions, 
nearly  $700  million  more  than  the 
amount  of  rescissions  passed  by  the 
House.  This  brings  to  a  close,  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  deficit 
reduction  effort  that  started  last  fall. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains some  additional  nonemergency 
supplementals  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  in  response  to  requests  contained 
in  the  President's  budget  submitted 
last  Monday.  This  includes  $800  million 
for  veterans  compensation  and  read- 
justment assistance,  and  $61  million  for 
the  unemployment  trust  fund,  both 
mandatory  accounts  which  must  be 
provided.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
$150  million  in  discretionary 
supplementals.  mostly  in  response  to 
administration  requests. 

In  terms  of  issues  of  interest  to  the 
Members,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes the  D'Amato  language,  extend- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations  on  RTC 
civil  litigation.  It  also  includes  com- 
promise language  concerning  illegal 
aliens  and  emergency  assistance.  And 
it  does  not  include  buy-out  provisions, 
due  to  the  inability  to  get  Senate  con- 
currence. 

Overall.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
agreement,  produced  on  a  very  short 
timetable,  with  conferees  braving  the 
snow  this  morning  to  allow  this  bill  to 
be  enacted  speedily  into  law.  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

D  1820 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  we  will  not  delay 
this  vote  coming  up.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman  the  following: 

There  was  a  Senator  Cohen  amend- 
ment which  would  have  prohibited 
those  that  are  incarcerated  for  violent 
crimes  and  illegal  drug  use  from  re- 
ceiving funds  that  come  out  of  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund. 

What  happened  to  that  amendment? 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
that  philosophically  I  think  we  all  sup- 
ported that  amendment,  but  the  au- 
thorizing committee  in  this  case,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  wrote 
a  letter  over  to  the  committee  strongly 
objecting  to  our  consideration  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  jurisdiction.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  in  the  spirit  of 
comity,  yielded  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means"  assertion  of  its  au- 
thority, and  it  went  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is 
right:  it  was  a  very  good  amendment, 
and  I  certainly  hope  we  can  pursue 
that  later  on  this  year. 

There  was  also  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment which  extended  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  RTC  law  for  fraud 
and  gross  negligence.  I  thought  I  heard 
the  gentleman  mention  that.  We  in- 
structed the  conferees  in  this  House  to 
keep  that  in  this  bill.  Was  that  kept  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  he  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
it  is  in  the  bill  unfettered  by  any  addi- 
tional language  or  changes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  for  helping  to  keep  that  in 
the  bill  and  thank  him  for  yielding.  I 
say  to  him,  thanks  for  the  good  work 
you  do. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Manzullo]. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  support  of  the  conference 
report,  and  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  reform  has  been 
long  overdue  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  buried  in  this  con- 
ference report,  buried  in  this  bill  that 
provides  for  $10  billion  for  relief  to  the 
earthquake  victims,  are  matters  that  I 
do  not  believe  would  ever  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  example, 
$10  million  has  been  placed  in  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  renovating  Penn  Sta- 
tion. Now  we  are  talking  about  earth- 
quake relief,  not  about  a  train  wreck. 

And  buried  in  this  bill  is  $117.2  mil- 
lion to  implement  the  United  States- 
Russia  agreement  on  space  coopera- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  repair  roads  and 
infrastructure  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia at  a  time  we  are  talking  about  put- 
ting American  and  Russian  astronauts 
in  space  when  the  entire  Russian  econ- 
omy has  been  totally  decimated.  We  do 
not  need  to  spend  $117  million. 

Nor  do  we  neec"  to  go  over  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bill  and  spend  an 
additional  $450,000  to  cover  compensa- 
tion costs  of  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $600,000  to  provide  for  contract 
services,  including  the  costs  of  outside 


counsel  paying  for  lawyers  with  money 
that  should  be  used  to  pay  for  earth- 
quake relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been  buried  in 
this  bill,  a  bill  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  received  here 
20  minutes  ago  that  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  $11  billion. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  buried  in  this  bill 
also  is  $1.4  million  to  fight  the  potato 
blight  fungus. 

Now,  when  we  are  talking  about 
earthquake  relief,  let  us  talk  about 
earthquake  relief.  Let  us  not  have  a 
grab  bag.  Let  us  not  have  a  Christmas 
tree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
people  in  California  to  have  earth- 
quake assistance,  but  next  time,  next 
time,  this  practice  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  who  is  a 
good  friend,  and  I  appreciate  his  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  we  were  unable, 
unfortunately,  to  add  to  this  legisla- 
tion what  is  essentially  an  emergency, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  acted  yester- 
day, by  391  to  17.  and  that  is  to  get  the 
buyout  authority  so  we  can  preclude 
risk  and  manage  the  reduction  on 
which  we  have  all  agreed,  the  252.000,  in 
as  considered  and  as  fair  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. Unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  my  perception  that 
every  member  of  the  conference  agreed 
on  taking  that  action  in  the  manner 
that  the  House  had  decided  to  do,  we 
were  unable  to  do  that.  The  Senate  was 
proceeding  by  unanimous  consent. 
They  have  now  passed  legislation,  also 
by  unanimous  consent,  which  includes 
provisions  on  which  neither  side  of  this 
House,  I  think,  was  consulted  or  is  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  only  to  make 
it  clear  that  on  this  side  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent on  the  buyouts  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  after  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  regret  that  we  have  delayed  this 
process  going  forward.  It  was  appro- 
priate that  we  act  today  and  send  this 
matter  to  the  President  so  that  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  could  have  pro- 
ceeded as  quickly  as  possible.  No.  1,  to 
ensure  the  employees  of  the  situation 
that  was  existing;  and.  No.  2,  to  iden- 
tify from  a  management  standpoint  the 
best  way  to  proceed  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  at- 
tain the  252.000.  and,  importantly,  as 
we  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  agreed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
provide  for  the  $20-plus  billion  in  sav- 
ings that  the  reduction  in  the  Federal 
force  will  result  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  we  were 
unable  to  solve  this  today. 
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I  do  want  to  say  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  to  the  acting  chair  on  our 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith],  and,  as  well,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  on  that  side. 
Senator  B-iTiD  and  Senator  Hatfield. 
as  well  as  Senators  Domenici  and  Ste- 
vens who  worked  tirelessly  during  this 
day  to  try  to  bring  this  matter  to  clo- 
sure on  this  day,  to  thank  them  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who 
believe  this  matter  needs  to  be  re- 
solved as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding,  and  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  but,  before  I 
do,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  his  long 
hours  of  work  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  MYERS],  and 
others  to  try  to  make  this  bill  a  re- 
ality, and  someday  soon  we  will  get 
there  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Congratulations  on  all  your 
hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  anxious  to  rush  this  earth- 
quake relief  to  California.  But  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  a  serious 
problem  with  how  it  is  funded.  The 
lion's  share  of  this  bill  is  funded  out  of 
the  deficit.  Surely,  with  a  national 
budget  of  over  a  trillion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, the  Congress  could  have  found  the 
moneys  to  fund  this  very  worthy 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  pass  this  debt  and  the  large  ac- 
crued interest  onto  them.  If  we  could 
not  find  $8.6  billion  of  money  to  fund 
this  worthy  project,  how  can  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  we  will  ever, 
ever  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  got  to 
act  responsibly,  and  I  believe  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  think  that  we  have  not  acted 
responsibly  in  providing  this  very  wor- 
thy need  out  of  the  deficit  rather  than 
finding  it  in  the  budget. 

D  1830 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Beilenson]. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  H.R.  3759.  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
urgently  need  Federal  funds  to  help  the 
victims  of  what  will  probably  prove  to 
be  the  Nation's  costliest  natural  disas- 
ter ever,  the  earthquake  that  struck 
the  district  I  represent  during  the 
early  morning  of  January  17. 


The  debate  over  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit,  and  the  anxiety  in 
Congress — which  is  not  entirely  mis- 
placed— about  adding  to  that  serious 
problem,  has  somewhat  complicated 
our  efforts  to  approve  quickly  the  58. 6 
billion  in  earthquake  relief  that  is  so 
urgently  needed  by  Los  Angeles,  Ven- 
tura, and  Orange  Counties.  If  those 
areas  are  to  continue  the  recovery 
from  6.8  temblor — the  epicenter  of 
which  was  just  recently  relocated  to 
Reseda  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent — then  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation must  be  approved  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees,  who  were 
led  so  ably  on  our  side  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Natcher, 
and  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  great  help 
of  several  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  California,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  appears  that  support  for  the 
earthquake  aid  itself  has  been  over- 
whelming all  along,  and  for  my  con- 
stituents and  those  of  other  members 
whose  districts  were  hit  so  hard  by  this 
disaster.  I  want  to  express  our  pro- 
found gratitude  to  our  colleagues  from 
across  the  United  States  and  to  their 
constituents  from  across  the  country 
whom  they  represent  for  their  support 
and  compassion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  appreciative 
for  the  work,  which  was  started  by 
many  of  us  in  the  California  delega- 
tion, that  led  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill,  which  I  strongly  support,  restrict- 
ing the  kind  of  aid  that  individuals 
who  are  in  this  country  illegally  can 
receive.  The  intent  of  that  language  is 
to  ensure  that  long-term  aid  benefits 
American  citizens  and  people  who  are 
here  legally,  and  not  those  who  are 
here  because  they  violated  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  our  country.  I  believe 
this  is  a  fair  compromise  on  a  difficult 
and  emotional  issue,  but  one  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  especially  in  light  of 
the  debate  over  the  scarcity  of  funds 
and  the  desire  to  ensure  that  the  tax- 
payers and  citizens  who  are  in  need  re- 
ceive the  aid  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  disruption  in  the  lives  of  a 
many  people  in  southern  California 
caused  by  this  devastating  earthquake. 
It  not  only  destroyed  homes  and 
schools  and  roads,  but  also  caused  per- 
manent job  losses  in  an  area  already 
racked  by  a  severe  recession.  It  will  no 
doubt  delay  our  area's  recovery  from 
the  recession. 

This  aid  will  help  us  recover  from  a 
disaster  that  caused  60  deaths,  left 
thousands  homeless,  and  caused  prop- 
erty damage  estimated  at  S20  billion. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  which  is  so  splendidly  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  some  13  Federal 
agencies  and  3600  employees  in  re- 
sponding to  the  damage  caused  by  the 


quake,  estimates  that  21,000  homes  are 
uninhabitable  and  55,000  residences 
have  been  damages.  As  of  February  9, 
315,000  people  have  applied  for  disaster 
assistance,  with  40,203  checks  totaling 
almost  $126,000,000  issued. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  for  my 
colleagues  what  a  magnificent  job 
FEMA  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  have  done  overall  in  re- 
sponding to  this  disaster.  It  marked  a 
first  for  disaster  officials  who  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  so  many  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  the  over  20,000  dwellings 
that  were  made  uninhabitable  by  the 
quake  were  the  equivalent  of  an  entire 
mid-size  American  city  being  wiped 
out. 

And.  while  the  Federal  Government 
has  responded  efficiently  to  the  mount- 
ing challenges  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake to  help  rebuild  a  region  that  is 
so  crucial  to  the  entire  Nation,  volun- 
teers from  all  over  the  country  have 
come  to  our  area  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  in  Ventura  County  to  help. 
As  of  February  19,  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  provided  nearly  1.4  million 
meals  to  victims  of  the  earthquake.  In- 
dividuals from  the  Red  Cross,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  almost  every  reli- 
gious organization  in  every  region  of 
the  country  have  been  providing  food, 
shelter,  clothes,  day  care,  and  help  in 
cleaning  up.  All  Members  should  be 
proud  of  the  response  of  their  own  con- 
stituents to  our  constituents  in  their 
time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  emergency  supple- 
mental is  urgently  needed  to  ensure 
that  Federal  aid  can  continue  to  flow 
uninterrupted  to  the  victims  of  this 
massive  earthquake.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  conference  report 
their  approval  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  rebuild  our  badly  damaged  transpor- 
tation infrastructure,  repair  our 
schools  and  homes,  and  revive  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  this  conference  re- 
port, which  will  be  the  final  business 
before  we  begin  the  President's  Day 
district  work  period.  In  doing  so,  this 
vote,  which  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  will 
mark  a  new  record  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  one  of  our  Members, 
who  throughout  his  career  has  never 
failed  to  make  every  single  vote 
brought  to  the  floor.  Beyond  that,  he 
has  expressed  I  think  in  his  conduct 
and  actions  the  finest  traditions  of 
fairness,  balance,  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  the  Nation,  that 
any  Member  could  wish  to  have  as  a 
record  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Far  beyond  the  votes  that  he  has 
cast,  the  service  that  he  has  given  to 
the    House    is    truly    memorable.    His 


health  has  not  been  the  best  in  recent 
days,  yet  he  has  made  every  vote,  as  he 
would.  His  courage  and  determination 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

We  are  glad  that  the  report  of  his  im- 
proved health  has  been  given  to  us  and 
the  recess  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  greet  him  as  we 
return  to  our  business  at  the  end  of 
this  recess.  But  it  will  be  the  18,391st 
vote  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
cast,  and  I  want  to  salute  him  and 
thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
for  all  of  his  work. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House,  that  during  times  when 
people  ask  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman, and  sometimes  there  are 
questions  about  Congress,  no  man  has 
made  us  prouder  of  what  a  real  Rep- 
resentative is  like,  no  man  has  been 
more  decent,  more  kind,  more  consid- 
erate, and  no  one  has  better  rep- 
resented what  a  truly  representative 
institution  should  be  like,  than  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
er]. It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  warm  and 
wonderful  feeling  to  be  with  him.  I 
know  all  of  us  will  have  him  in  our 
prayers,  and  I  very  much  look  forward 
to  serving  with  him  and  wishing  him 
well  during  this  break. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  emergency  supplemental  con- 
ference report.  Those  of  us  representing  dis- 
tricts affected  by  this  disaster  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  speed  with  which  Congress,  and  es- 
pecially the  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
acted  to  complete  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. Our  constituents  deserve  the  assistance 
that  this  bill  will  fund.  Today's  action  should 
give  Federal  authorities  the  ability  to  finish  the 
job  they  have  begun. 

The  devastation  in  southern  California  is 
hard  to  describe.  The  destruction  is  almost  im- 
measurable. Our  response  must  be  generous, 
as  it  is  in  this  supplemental. 

Since  the  earthquake  I  have  been  in> 
pressed  with  the  relief  efforts  in  our  region. 
FEMA  has  moved  swiftly,  professionally,  and 
compassionately.  In  particular,  Secretaries 
Cisneros  and  Pena,  and  FEMA  Director  Witt, 
have  been  of  enormous  assistance  to  quake 
victims  and  have  helped  establish  an  oper- 
ation that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  ef- 
fected communities. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  what 
I  think  is  the  audacity  of  certain  public  officials 
who  have  tried  to  use  this  disaster  to  suit  their 
ongoing  political  objectives.  I  am  angered  by 
the  notion  that  we  must  cut  important  Govern- 
ment programs  to  fund  disaster  relief.  Simply 
put,  proposals  to  cut  highway  funds,  commu- 
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nity  development  block  grants,  NASA  research 
and  development,  housing,  small  business, 
and  education  programs  does  not  help  us  re- 
build torn  down  communities. 

We  have  an  emergency  declaration  in  the 
budget  act  for  occasions  exactly  like  this.  We 
shouldn't  have  to  destroy  our  economic  house 
in  order  to  rebuild  it.  Fortunately,  legislators  in 
both  Chambers  of  Congress  rejected  the  rash, 
rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul  approach  to  disaster  as- 
sistance. The  conference  report  before  makes 
modest  deficit  reduction  efforts,  but  does  not 
punish  communities,  which  rely  on  certain 
Government  programs,  in  order  to  assist  very 
needy  earthquake  victims. 

Again,  we  in  southern  California  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  ongoing  assistarwe 
and  consultation  of  Federal  relief  efforts  in  our 
region.  I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3759,  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

On  the  morning  of  January  17,  1994,  the 
people  of  southern  California  were  awakened 
by  a  powerful  earthquake  measuring  6.6  on 
the  Richter  scale.  The  earthquake  brought 
devastating  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of 
innumerable  homes  and  businesses.  In  the 
days  following  the  earthquake,  I  visited  Los 
Angeles  and  saw  firsthand  the  damage  that 
was  afflicted  upon  souttiern  California. 

Today,  nearly  4  weeks  after  one  of  the  cost- 
liest disasters  in  our  Nation's  history,  southern 
Californians  are  hard  at  work  rebuilding  their 
homes  and  their  livelihoods.  The  conference 
report  on  the  Emergerx;y  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  that  the  House  is  considering 
today  will  provide  the  people  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area  with  valuable  resources  to  assist 
them  in  their  effort. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  funds  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  provide 
grants  and  loans  to  individuals  and  businesses 
to  help  recover  damages  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake; funds  for  ttie  Federal-aid  highways 
emergency  relief  program  to  help  repair  high- 
way infrastructure;  and  funds  important  for  the 
other  education  and  housing  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  always  come 
to  the  aid  of  its  citizens  in  times  of  crisis. 
Some  have  said  that  expenditures  for  this  dis- 
aster should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless 
equal  cuts  are  made  in  the  budget  we  have  al- 
ready adopted.  But  I  want  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  v.'e  have  never  before  required 
offsetting  cuts  when  making  a  supplemental 
appropriations  for  a  disaster.  To  require  that 
we  go  through  that  exercise  before  providing 
assistance  in  this  one  case  would  be  highly 
unfair  and  discriminatory. 

Again,  I  support  this  emergency  supple- 
mental bill  as  a  way  to  bring  greatly  needed 
assistance  to  the  people  of  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  final 
passage. 

Mr.  PENN"/.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  busi- 
ness-as-usual is  at  play.  The  House  sent  to 
the  other  body  a  relatively  clean  emergency 
spending  bill  to  respond  to  the  most  recent 
disaster  in  California.  However,  now  the  bill  is 
cluttered  with  nearly  SI  billion  of  add-ons, 
items  unrelated  to  the  emergency  needs  of  the 
victims  of  this  latest  disaster. 


Funding  for  Hawaiian  sugar  mills,  Northwest 
spotted  owl  study,  the  Florida  Everglades  and 
Penn  Station  in  New  York  City,  have  no  place 
in  this  emergency  funding  tjill.  The  impulse  to 
spend  is  alive  and  well  in  the  other  txxjy. 
Once  again,  legislators  have  taken  advantage 
of  an  emergency  spending  bill  to  pile  on  the 
pork  for  their  home  States.  This  is  unaccept- 
able. The  country  can  no  longer  afford  busi- 
ness as  usual.  When  will  we  change  our 
ways? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  3759. 
This  legislation  provides  critical  assistance  not 
only  for  the  emergency  caused  by  the  earttv 
quake  in  Los  Angeles,  but  also  for  lesser 
known  emergencies  in  Maine  and  other  Norttv 
ern  States. 

At  times  like  these,  I  am  most  proud  to  say 
that  I  represent  the  Second  District  of  Maine. 
After  every  terrible  disaster  in  the  country — be 
it  Hurricane  Andrew  of  the  Midwest  floods — 
Maine's  citizens  respond  with  full  and  unquali- 
fied generosity.  In  the  case  of  the  LA  earth- 
quake, my  constituents  have  instructed  me  to 
swiftly  pass  a  bill  to  provide  adequate  emer- 
gency funds  for  the  nrany  victims  of  this  ter- 
rible tragedy,  and  I  am  happy  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  that  legislation  today. 

But  I  am  also  very  pleased  that  H.R.  3759 
will  address  the  serious  but  unheralded  emer- 
gencies currently  facing  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Maine.  The  conference  report  contains  Si  .4 
million  to  help  prevent  an  epidemic  of  the 
deadly  potato  disease  late  blight  in  northern 
Maine.  Potato  farmers  in  Maine  were  wracked 
by  the  disease  last  fall.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
even  worse  outbreak  this  year,  agricultural  ex- 
perts have  concluded  that  a  comprehensive 
prevention  program  must  be  in  place  by  the 
spring  this  year.  H.R.  3759  will  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  establish  ttiat  essential  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  report  also  makes  S200  mil- 
lion in  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  funds  available  to  States  suffering 
from  severe  cold  this  winter,  upon  Presidential 
declaration  of  emergency.  In  my  district  in 
central  Maine,  the  average  temperatures  this 
winter  have  been  10  degrees  t)elow  normal, 
and  northern  Maine  has  been  experiencing  the 
coldest  winter  on  record. 

Having  suffered  repeated  cuts  since  1985, 
the  existing  LIHEAP  budget  is  insufficient  to 
serve  the  many  needy  families  eligible  for 
LIHEAP  during  these  extreme  winter  condi- 
tions. Assuming  President  Clinton  declares  an 
emergency,  H.R.  3759  will  provide  a  crucial 
supplement  to  help  low-income  people  survive 
through  the  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3759  addresses  a  vanety 
of  emergency  situations  affecting  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  across  this  vast  nation.  If  we  have 
always  done  one  thing  nght  in  America,  it  is 
helping  our  people  in  times  of  crisis.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  supporting  the  con- 
ference report  for  H.R.  3759. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  1989, 
when  my  district  was  struck  by  a  major  earth- 
quake, this  Congress  moved  quickly  on  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
bring  much  needed  relief  to  northem  Califor- 
nia. I  understand  why  quick  action  is  needed 
to  bring  the  same  disaster  relief  to  southern 
California. 
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Let  me  commend  the  administration  and  the 
House  leadership  for  beginning  the  discus- 
sions on  how  best  to  address  disaster  relief 
within  budget  limits  established  by  Congress. 
This  future  planning  is  needed.  And  careful 
considerations  of  specific  proposals  should 
take  place  in  the  context  of  establishing  our 
Federal  budget.  Developing  a  sound  strategy 
for  responding  to  future  disasters  will  take 
time. 

The  people  of  southern  California  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  time.  We  must  act  to  help 
them  today.  And  we  must  do  so  under  the  cur- 
rent rules — the  same  rules  that  have  applied 
to  other  supplemental  appropriation  bills  in  re- 
sponse to  other  natural  disasters. 

This  bill  is  about  the  Los  Angeles  eartfv 
quake.  This  is  not  a  bill  about  rival  budget  def- 
icit reduction  plans.  If  Members  want  to  de- 
bate further  deficit  reduction  proposals,  then 
do  it  in  an  orderly  process  during  the  debate 
on  this  year's  budget  agreement.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  lo  vote  "no"  on  budget  proposals 
disguised  as  offsets  and  to  vote  "yes"  on  real 
disaster  relief. 

f^r.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  voted  today  to  pass  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  3759,  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  earthquake  as- 
sistance. It  is  with  regret  that  I  was  forced  to 
vote  against  tx>th  the  bill  and  the  conference 
report.  There  are  many  who  thought  this  aid 
should  be  paid  for  in  offsets  from  other  Fed- 
eral spending.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  what 
was  done,  therefore.  I  cannot  support  the  bill. 
As  much  as  I  understand  the  need  for  the  aid, 
I  do  not  believe  we  do  the  people  of  California 
justice  by  passing  the  responsibility  for  paying 
for  the  aid  onto  our  children.  We  are  doing  our 
constituency  a  disservice  by  adding  over  S7 
billion  to  our  national  debt  and  I  hope  in  the 
future,  we  act  responsibly  and  pay  our  own 
bills. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  245,  nays  65, 
not  voting  123,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  27] 
YEAS— 245 


Abercrombie 
Andrews  (ME) 


Bacchus  (FL) 
Bacbus  (AL) 


Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 


Barca 

BarcU 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WD 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Buyer 

Calvert 

Camp 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clyburn 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doolittle 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Eagel 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

FUner 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glllmor 

Gingrich 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 


Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Archer 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Becerra 

Bereuter 

BlUey 

BonilU 

Sunning 

Canady 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 


Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

KUnk 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llnder 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

McHugh 

McKeon 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Packard 

NAYS-«5 

Crapo 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dlaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Ehlers 

English 

Frank  (MA) 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gilman 

CSonzalez 


Pallone 

Parker 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qulnn 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Roeraer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

SchilT 

Schroeder 

Scott 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (N J) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Waters 

Watt 

Wheat 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Hutchinson 

Istook 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

King 

Kolbe 

Lambert 


MargoUes- 

Mezvinsky 
Mclnnls 
Menendez 
Mica 

Miller  (FL) 
Myers 
Oxley 
Pastor 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Armey 

Baker  (LA) 

Barlow 

Barton 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

Deutsch 

Dingell 

Dooley 

Doman 

Duncan 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fields  (TX) 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gallo 

Geren 


Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Ramstad 

Rowland 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 


Shays 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Velazquez 

Walker 

Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 123 


Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hansen 

Hasten. 

Hastings 

Herger 

Hoke 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Kasich 

Kingston 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinskl 

Lloyd 

Machtley 

Martinez 

McCollum 

McCrerj- 

McCurdy 

Michel 

Mineta 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Ortiz 

D  1918 


Orton 

Owens 

Payne  (VA) 

Pickle 

Portman 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rush 

Santorum 

Schumer 

Shuster 

Slattery 

Smith  (OR) 

Steams 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Valentine 

Vento 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 

Zeliff 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Dornan  for,  with  Mr.  Callahan  against. 

Mr.  McCollum  for,  with  Mr.  Weldon 
against. 

Mr.  Armey  for,  with  Mr.  Fingerhut 
against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Hoke 
against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for,  with  Mr.  Portman  against. 

Mr.  Mineta  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Synar  for.  with  Mr.  Roth  against. 

Mr.  Green  for,  with  Mr.  Stearns  against. 

Messers.  GILCHREST,  HUTCHIN- 
SON, DICKEY.  GONZALEZ  and  Ms. 
ENGLISH  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February  11,  1994 

On  February  11,1  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
final  passage  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3759,  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is  consistent  with  my 
vote  on  H.R.  3759  when  it  came  before  the 
house  on  February  3.  My  opposition  to  the 
legislation  stems  from  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  funds  for  our  military  operations  in  Somalia, 
Bosnia.  Iraq,  and  Haiti.  The  earttx^uake  disas- 
ter relief  bill,  designed  to  help  people  who  are 
going  through  a  terrible  ordeal  in  California,  is 
simply  not  the  place  for  allocating  money  for 
military  operations  around  the  world. 

I  also  made  the  difficult  choice  to  vote 
against  the  legislation  because  I  did  not  want 
to  see  this  t>ody  again  break  its  budgetary 
commitment  with  respect  to  spending  caps.  I 
was  disappointed  that  more  offsetting  cuts 
were  not  adopted,  as  I  felt  that  we  needed  to 
take  responsibility  for  passage  of  this  emer- 
gency legislation  by  paying  for  it  ourselves 
and  not  asking  our  children  to  do  so. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3759,  a  bill  providing  for  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Northridge 
earthquake,  the  Midwest  floods,  the  California 
fires,  and  other  programs.  I  chose  to  return  to 
Cincinnati,  following  votes  the  previous  day, 
due  to  the  illness  of  my  youngest  son  and  an- 
other commitment  which  I  made  before  I  was 
advised  that  the  House  would  be  in  session. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  vote  on  the  conference 
agreement,  I  would  have  voted  "nay",  just  as 
I  had  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  3,  1994.  I  am  supportive  of  providing 
immediate  financial  assistance  to  help  Califor- 
nia and  its  residents  recover  from  the 
Northridge  earthquake.  But  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience,  support  the  other  nonemergency 
spending  items  that  were  attached  to  the  very 
important  emergency  package  for  California, 
not  least  biecause  funds  to  pay  for  them  were 
not  provided.  They  would  have  just  added  to 
the  deficit.  Loading  up  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  is  one  of  those  congressional 
traditions  that  must  be  reformed.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  to  do  business  this  way  if  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

My  constituents  are  compassionate,  hard- 
working people.  I  t)elieve  most  would  think  it 
appropriate  to  devote  some  of  their  tax  dollars 
to  help  their  fellow  citizens  in  California  in  this 
time  of  need.  However,  it  is  important  to  en- 
sure that  we  come  up  with  the  funds  needed 
to  pay  for  emergencies,  rather  than  just  add- 
ing to  the  deficit. 
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forts.  For  instance,  S340.5  million  was  in- 
cluded for  the  Agriculture  Department's  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Arkansas,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Alaska,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii, 
and  Mississippi  are  among  the  States  that  will 
receive  projects.  If  that  isn't  t>ad  enough,  the 
conference  rejected  the  "drop  dead"  language 
the  House  passed,  allowing  the  funds  to  be 
available  until  expended.  Some  S25  million 
was  irx;luded  to  provide  additional  cost-share 
assistance  by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service — S70 
million  was  allocated  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  non-Federal  flood  control  lev- 
ees. This  is  in  addition  to  the  Si  80  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  same  purpose  in  H.R.  2667. 
the  emergency  supplemental  for  the  Midwest 
floods. 

The  conference  report  also  included  SI  .2 
billion  for  various  military  operations  having 
nothing  to  do  with  earthquake  relief;  S424  mil- 
lion for  Somalia;  S339  million  for  southern 
Iraq;  S277  for  Bosnia;  S1 10  million  for  the 
Kurds  in  Northern  Iraq;  S48  million  for  Haiti. 

Most  of  the  emergency  sup)plemental  fund- 
ing for  various  agencies,  departments,  and  of- 
fices will  go  straight  to  the  deficit.  The  addi- 
tional funding  should  have  received  full  con- 
gressional scrutiny  by  going  through  the  hear- 
ing process  rather  than  tjeing  tacked  on  to  an 
emergerKy  relief  bill  where  the  money  was  es- 
sential. This  irresponsible  ploy  was  the  prime 
reason  for  my  opposition  to  the  earthquake  re- 
lief bill. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  and  other  items  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3759  were  inappropraite,  given 
that  this  legislation  was  motivated  by  the 
earthquakes  in  California  and  designed  to  help 
people  who  are  going  through  a  terrible  or- 
deal. We  should  have  supported  legitimate 
earthquake  relief.  It's  unfortunate  that  some 
Membiers  used  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  allocat- 
ing money  lo  their  special  projects. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  in  my  district  and  adverse  weath- 
er conditions  in  Washington,  I  was  not  present 
today. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  detained  during  roll  no. 
27,  the  vote  on  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  3759,  providing  earthquake  relief 
appropriations.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 

This  is  consistent  with  my  vote  on  H.R. 
3759  when  it  originally  came  tiefore  the  House 
on  February  3.  My  opposition  to  the  legislation 
stems  from  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  funds  for 
operations  not  related  to  earthquake  relief  ef- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  February  7,  I  was  called  back  to  Illi- 
nois because  of  a  death  in  my  family.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  27,  final  passage  of  the 
disaster  supplemental. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  3 
P.M.,  FRIDAY^  FEBRUARY  18,  1994, 
TO  FILE  REPORT  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY H.R.  6,  IMPROVING  AMERI- 
CAS  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
until  3  p.m.  Friday,  February  18,  1994, 
to  file  the  report  to  accompany  H.R.  6, 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of 
1994. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  and  I  have 
worked  this  out.  but  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  letter  from   the   gentleman 


2243 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  in  which  he  affords  no  spe- 
cial status  to  any  particular  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  his  position  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Finally,  I  would 
request  that  that  correspondence  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee's  report  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  jurisdictional 
claim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiLDEE] 
agreed  to  that? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
and  include  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  for  the  Record.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and  I  feel 
morally  obligated  by  the  letter: 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

Washington.  DC.  February  U.  1994. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  8.  1994.  concerning  the 
provision  in  H.R.  6,  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1994.  as  ordered  reported, 
which  seeks  to  make  the  Department  of  De- 
fense responsible  for  funding  Impact  Aid. 

I  acknowledge  the  jurisdictional  interest 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  this 
provision  as  evidenced  by  my  letter  to  you  of 
February  3.  I  do.  however,  continue  to  urge 
you  to  forego  requesting  sequential  referral 
of  the  bill  as  that  would  necessarily  delay  its 
consideration  in  the  House.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  support  a  request  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  in  fashioning  a  rule  for  H.R.  6.  provide 
that  the  provision  in  question  be  stricken 
prior  to  House  consideration  of  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  tejct  before  the  House  would 
not  contain  that  language.  In  addition,  it  is 
my  intention  to  seek  a  rule  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  which  permits  all  amendments 
otherwise  in  order  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  and  affords  no  special  status  to  any 
particular  amendment.  The  only  limitation 
on  amendments  I  might  request  would  be  a 
reprinting  requirement.  Finally,  our  cor- 
respondence would  be  included  in  this  Com- 
mittee's report  to  acknowledge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services'  juris(lictional  claim. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  co- 
operation. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  D.  Ford. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  further  include  that  the  ques- 
tionable amendment  would  be  re- 
moved. I  would  also  like  to  state  that 
the  gentlewoman  that  offered  that 
amendment  did  so  in  good  faith.  It  was 
on  impact  aid.  We  just  have  a  jurisdic- 
tional problem  of  where  it  is  paid  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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D  1920 


VACATION  OF  PREVIOUSLY 
GRANTED  SPECIAL  ORDERS  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FORMAT 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  FUTURE 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  put  in  place  an  agreed  upon  format 
for  recognitions  to  address  the  House 
during  a  90-day  trial  period  beginning 
February  23,  1994,  including  a  morning 
hour  debate,  an  oxford  style  debate  and 
a  restriction  on  special  order  speeches, 
the  Speaker  will  announce  his  guide- 
lines for  recognition.  In  so  doing  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  establishment  of 
this  format  for  recognition  by  the 
Speaker  is  without  prejudice  to  the 
Speaker's  ultimate  power  of  recogni- 
tion under  clause  1,  rule  XIV  should 
circumstances  so  warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  orders  previously 
granted  by  the  House  to  address  the 
House  on  dates  through  May  23,  1994  be 
vacated; 

Further  that  during  the  period  begin- 
ning February  23,  1994  and  for  90  days 
thereafter,  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
of  each  week  the  House  convene  90 
minutes  earlier  than  the  time  other- 
wise established  by  order  of  the  House 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
morning  hour  debates  to  be  followed  by 
a  recess  declared  by  the  Speaker  pursu- 
ant to  clause  12,  rule  1  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  Prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  approval 
of  the  Journal  and  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  nag  to  be  postponed  until 
the  resumption  of  the  House  session 
following  the  completion  of  morning 
hour  debate; 

(2)  Debate  to  be  limited  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  allocated  to  each  party, 
with  initial  and  subsequent  recognition 
alternating  daily  between  parties  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Speaker  only  pursu- 
ant to  lists  submitted  by  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leaders  respec- 
tively (no  Member  on  such  lists  to  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
longer  than  5  minutes  except  for  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  re- 
spectively); 

Further,  that  on  (every  third) 
Wednesday,  beginning  on  a  day  to  be 
designated  by  the  Speaker  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  majority  lead- 
er and  minority  leader,  it  shall  be  in 
order,  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  Speaker,  for  the  Speaker  to  recog- 
nize the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  (or  their  designees),  jointly,  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  structured  de- 
bate. The  topic  of  the  debate,  when  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader,  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Speaker.  The  format  of 
the  debate,  which  shall  allow  for  par- 
ticipation by  four  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  four  from  the  minor- 


ity party  in  the  House,  chosen  by  their 
respective  party  leaders,  with  specified 
times  for  presentations  and  rebuttals 
by  all  participants,  and  periods  of  ques- 
tioning of  each  Member  by  others  par- 
ticipating, shall  be  announced  to  the 
House  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  With  respect  to  spe- 
cial orders  to  address  the  House  for  up 
to  1  hour  at  the  conclusion  of  legisla- 
tive business  or  on  days  when  no  legis- 
lative business  is  scheduled,  the  Chair 
announces  that: 

First,  Tuesdays,  following  legislative 
business,  there  will  be  an  unlimited  pe- 
riod of  special  orders  not  extending  be- 
yond midnight,  with  recognition  for  5- 
minute  and  then  for  longer  special  or- 
ders alternating  between  the  parties 
and  with  initial  recognition,  for  longer 
special  order,  rotating  on  a  daily  basis 
between  the  parties,  and  with  the  first 
hour  of  recognition  on  each  side  re- 
served to  the  House  leadership — major- 
ity leader  and  whip  and  minority  lead- 
er or  their  designee; 

Second,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  ex- 
cept those  Wednesdays  when  Oxford 
style  debates  are  in  order,  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
Members  from  each  party  for  up  to  2 
hours  of  special  order  debate  at  the 
conclusion  of  legislative  business  and 
5-minute  special  orders,  or  when  no 
legislative  business  is  scheduled,  not 
extending  beyond  midnight,  again  with 
initial  recognition  alternating  between 
the  parties  on  a  daily  basis  and  with 
the  allocation  of  time  within  each  2- 
hour  period,  or  short  period  if  pro  rated 
to  end  by  midnight,  to  be  determined 
by  a  list  submitted  to  the  Chair  by  the 
House  leadership,  majority  leader  and 
whip  and  minority  leader  or  designees, 
respectively,  and  with  the  first  hour  of 
recognition  on  each  side  reserved  to 
the  House  leadership,  majority  leader 
and  whip  and  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  Members  will  be  limited  to 
signing  up  for  all  such  special  orders  no 
earlier  than  1  week  prior  to  the  special 
order,  and  additional  guidelines  may  be 
established  for  such  sign-ups  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  respec- 
tively. One-minute  speeches  on  those 
days  both  prior  to  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  legislative  business  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker; 

Third,  pursuant  to  clause  9(b)(1)  of 
rule  1,  during  this  trial  period  the  tele- 
vision cameras  will  not  pan  the  Cham- 
ber, but  a  crawl  indicating  morning 
hour  or  that  the  House  has  completed 
its  legislative  business  and  is  proceed- 
ing with  special  order  speeches  will  ap- 
pear on  the  screen.  Other  television 
camera  adaptations  during  this  period 
may  be  announced  by  the  Chair; 


Fourth,  special  orders  to  extend  be- 
yond the  4-hour  period  may  be  per- 
mitted at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair 
with  advance  consultation  between  the 
leaderships  and  notification  to  the 
House. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  5-minute 
special  order  previously  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  which  I  did  not  claim  ear- 
lier, that  I  be  permitted  to  have  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  use  my  5  minutes  to 
begin  with  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  relating  to  the  matter  of 
extensions  of  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record,  that  would  be  February  10,  on 
pages  1907  to  1924,  material  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congressional  Record  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  $6,132,  where  there 
was  not  an  announcement  of  that  cost 
prior  to  the  material  being  submitted. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this, 
does  the  Chair  have  a  responsibility  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  taxpayer  ex- 
pense in  Extension  of  Remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  situation  to  be  as  follows: 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  re- 
quested permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material.  Due  to  the  length  of 
the  matter  submitted,  the  material 
was  moved  by  the  official  reporters 
from  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  ap- 
pear following  legislative  business. 
This  normally  is  a  signal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  to  return  the 
material  to  the  Member  should  a  print- 
ing estimate  be  required,  submissions 
in  excess  of  two  Congressional 
Record  pages.  That  apparently  did  not 
occur  in  this  situation,  so  the  submis- 
sion was  printed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  explanation,  but  it  does  not  really 
answer  the  question  I  propounded. 

My  question  was  this,  does  the  Chair 
have  a  responsibility  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  material,  when  Members 
submit  it  for  the  Record? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  the 
practice   of   the   Chair   to   advise   the 


Member  that  is  making  this  request  to 
go  to  the  appropriate  official  reporters, 
if  an  estimate  is  required. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Chair  and  not  of  the 
Member  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
cost  for  long-winded  material  that  goes 
into  the  Record? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Member. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  Member  has 
the  responsibility,  if  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  material,  to  present  that  to 
the  House  prior  to  asking  the  permis- 
sion; is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To  ask 
permission  with  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  in  hand. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  in  this  particular 
case,  £Ls  I  understand  it,  that  procedure 
was  not  followed;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman did  not  have  an  estimate 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  matter  was 
held  over  until  the  end  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  there  a  procedure 
for  recovering  the  amount  of  money 
spent  that  was  spent  and  not  properly 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  take  that  under 
advisement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  the  Chair  take  it  under  advise- 
ment. As  I  understand  it,  the  GPO  indi- 
cates that  the  amount  of  money  is 
$6,132. 

D  1930 

Since  the  Chair  is  taking  it  under  ad- 
visement, could  the  Chair  tell  me  when 
I  might  get  an  indication  from  the 
Chair  as  to  the  answer  to  my  question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  Chair  has  already  been 
advised  that  in  the  future,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  will  be  more  dili- 
gent in  returning  such  material  to  the 
Member,  rather  than  just  printing  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  Chair  has  taken  the  question  that  I 
asked  a  few  minutes  ago  under  advise- 
ment. I  am  asking  when  I  will  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  Chair's  position  on  the 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  soon 
as  the  Chair  would  get  the  answer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  would  be 
within  the  next  month? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  seek  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  but  is  not  in 
control  of  the  source  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  May  I  assume  that 
this  is  an  answer  that  I  might  get  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  sees  no  reason  to  presume  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mineta  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  an 
illness  in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Fowler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  in  her  district. 

Mr.  Rush  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  a  family  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Hutto  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traficant)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Traficant,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McCloskey,  and  to  include  there- 
in extraneous  material,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages 
of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,235. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traficant)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

(The  following  Members'  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Torkildsen. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Calvert. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Becerra. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HO'YER.  Madam  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
206,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
206,  the  House  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, February  22,  1994,  at  2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled,  "Repwrt  on  the  Performance  of 
Department  of  Defense  Commercial  Activi- 
ties." pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2461(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled.  "Head  Start 
Act  Amendments  of  1994";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  revised  system 
of  records  to  implement  section  815  of  the 
1993  National  Etefense  Authorization  Act, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562a(r);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Treasury  forfeit- 
ure fund  annual  financial  statements  and 
supplemental  information;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Communications  and  Legislative  Affairs, 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  in  compliance  with  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1993,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
I5th  annual  report  on  the  Federal  Equal  Op- 
portunity Recruitment  Program,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  7201;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  1993  an- 
nual report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Technology  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-418,  section  5131(b)  (102  Stat. 
1443);  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3759.  A  bill  mak- 
ing emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  103-424).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
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tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts): 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental    Response.    Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Superfund)  to 
provide  for  the  cleanup  of  municipal  waste 
landfill  Superfund  sites,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.    SANDERS   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Gene 
Green   of  Texas.   Mr.   Peterson   of 
Minnesota.   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Olver, 
Mr.   Gejdenson,   Mr.   Kopetski.   Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr.  Filner, 
Mr.    Lantos,    Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Markey. 
and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.R.3866.    A   bill    to    provide   certain    em- 
ployee protection  benefits  for  railroad  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SWETT: 
H.R.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  foster 
care  provider  and  qualified  foster  individual 
may  share  the  same  home;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEJEDA: 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  enroll  civilians,  under  certain 
circumstances,    in    the    physician   assistant 
training  program  conducted  at  the  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.    Washington,    Mr.    Upton.    Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.      Matsui,      Mr.      SERRANO,      Mr. 
Gutierrez,       Mr.       Pastor.       Mr. 
Menendez,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Ms. 
Velazquez,  and  Mr.  Underwood): 
H.R.    3869.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  health  of  individuals 
who  are  members  of  minority  groups,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ber- 
man,   Mr.   Brown  of  California,   Mr. 
Farr  of  California,  Mr.   Fazio.   Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.    McKeon,    Mr.    Moorhead.    Ms. 
SCHENK.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  HOYER,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Clyburn,  Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBIE.  and  Ms.  FURSE): 
H.J.  Res.  325.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  April  3,  1994,  as  "Na- 
tional Earthquake  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,      Mr.      Studds,      and      Mr. 
Torkildsen): 
H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  ac- 
tion  taken   by   the  Government  of  France 
against   seafood    imports   from    the   United 
States  is  a  totally  unwarranted  act  of  pro- 
tectionism; jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TORKILDSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blute,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kim, 
Mr.  QuiNN,  Mr.  MiCA,  Mr.  Baker  of 
California,  Mr.  Grams,  Mr.  CJoss,  Mr. 
Buyer,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Knollenberg,  Mr.  Bunning.  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
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H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  providing  that  all 
House  of  Representatives  meetings  and  hear- 
ings on  health  care  legislation  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch  should  allow  public  access  to  the 
process  of  health  care  reform;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Rules  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

285.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Virgin  Islands,  relative 
to  Pollyberg  Gardens;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

286.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Virgin  Islands,  relative 
to  George  Simmonds  Terrace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Km,  and  Mr.  Val- 
entine. 

H.R.  124:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  224:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  PASTOR. 

H.R.  1685:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  2434:  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  2626:  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr. 
Underwood. 

H.R.  2859:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Dickey.  Mr.  Holden,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2866:  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Machtley. 
and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3205:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.  3251:  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  KOLBE,  and 
Mr.  King. 

H.R.  3310:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.R.  3327:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Kim. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  DUNCAN. 

H.R.  3367:  Mr.  CALVERT,  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Saxton.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  McHugh,  and  Mr. 
Ehlers. 

H.R.  3442:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  3523:  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  ZiMMER.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3584:  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
Ms.  Schenk.  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3637:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  and  Mr. 
Foglietta. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.   Coble.   Mr.   Cole.man.   Mr.   Crapo.   Mr. 

DEUTSCH.     Mr.     DORNAN.     Ms.      FURSE,     Mr. 

Gallegly,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr. 
HoAGLAND,  Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Lnslee,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Kreidler,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Linder, 


Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Saxton,  Ms.  Shepherd,  Mr. 
SUNDQUiST,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  3656:  Mr.  YATES  and  Mr.  Coppersmith. 

H.R.  3862:  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Swett,  Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Doolhtle.  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Kingston,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
BuY'ER.  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Hctto.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Deal,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Coble,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  McNuLTY  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  TEJEDA,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Hoekstra.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
and  Mr.  Filner. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Ms.  Shepherd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr.  Tuck- 
er, and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Tejeda. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Levy-.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Smfph  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Minge, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Under  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  petitions  were  filed: 

Petition  12,  February  9,  1994.  by  Mr. 
TRAFICANT  on  House  Resolution  3261  has 
been  signed  by  the  following  Members: 
James  A.  Traficant,  Jr.,  Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Richard  K.  Armey,  Donald  A  Manzullo,  Mel 
Hancock,  John  T.  Doolittle,  Arthur  Ravenel. 
Jr.  and  Roscoe  G.  Bartlett. 

Petition  13.  February  9.  1994.  by  Mr. 
SMITH  of  New  Jersey  on  House  Resolution 
281  has  been  signed  by  the  following  Mem- 
bers: Chistopher  H.  Smith,  Richard  K. 
Armey,  Doug  Bereuter,  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Donald  A.  Manzullo,  Y.  Tim  Hutchinson, 
John  T.  Doolittle,  Mel  Hancock,  Jim 
Ramstad,  Bill  Baker,  Rick  Lazio.  Dana 
Rohrabacher,  Amo  Houghton,  Rick 
Santorum,  Edward  R.  Royce.  John  Linder, 
James  M.  Inhofe.  Jay  Kim,  Peter  Hoekstra. 
Wayne  T.  Gilchrest,  John  J.  Duncan.  Jr.. 
Richard  W.  Pombo,  Tillie  K.  Fowler.  Larry 
Combest,  Jack  Fields,  Barbara  F.  Vucano- 
vich,  Walley  Herger,  Ernest  J.  Istook,  Jr., 
Howard  P.  "Buck"  McKeon,  Cass  Ballenger, 
Thomas  J.  Bliley.  Jr..  Howard  Coble,  Bob 
Inglis,  Arthur  Ravenel,  Jr..  Joe  Knollenberg, 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  Bob  Stump.  Floyd 
Spence,  Sam  Johnson,  Cliff  Stearns,  Jim 
Saxton.  Roscoe  G.  Bartlett.  Robert  F.  (Bob) 


Smith.  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham.  Don 
Sundquist,  Christopher  Shays.  Spencer 
Bachus.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Jr..  Porter 
J.  Goss.  David  L.  Hobson.  Dan  Schaefer,  Ken 
Calvert  and  Ron  Packard. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  3  by  Mr.  MCCOLLUM  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  38:  Larry  Combest  and 
Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham. 


Petition  4  by  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  9:  John  T.  Doolittle.  Rick 
Santorum.  and  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham. 

Petition  9  by  Mr.  WELDON  on  House  Reso- 
lution 227:  Donald  A.  Manzullo  and  Randy 
"Duke"  Cunningham. 

Petition  10  by  Mr.  McCOLLUM  on  House 
Resolution  295:  John  T.  Doolittle.  Edward  R. 
Royce.  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham  and  Ken 
Calvert. 

Petition  11  by  Mr.  RAMSTAD  on  House 
Resolution  247:  Gerald  B.H.  Solomon.  Jan 
Meyers.  Ernest  J.  Istook.  Jr..  Howard  Coble. 
Donald  A.  Manzullo,  John  T.  Doolittle,  Mel 
Hancock,  Edward  R.  Royce.  John  Edward 
Porter.  James  M.  Inhofe.  Rob  Portman.  How- 
ard P.  "Buck"  McKeon.  Bob  Stump.  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  and  Christopher  Shays. 
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Petition  12  by  Mr.  TRAFICANT  on  H.R. 
3261:  James  A.  Traficant.  Jr.,  Austin  J.  Mur- 
phy, Richard  K.  Armey,  Donald  A.  Manzullo, 
Mel  Hancock,  and  John  T.  Doolittle. 

Petition  13  by  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  on 
House  Resolution  281:  Christopher  H.  Smith. 
Richard  K.  Armey.  Doug  Bereuter.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Donald  A.  Manzullo.  Y.  Tim  Hutchin- 
son. John  T.  Doolittle.  Mel  Hancock.  Jim 
Ramstad.  Bill  Baker.  Rick  Lazio.  Dana 
Rohrabacher,  Amo  Houghton,  Rick 
Santorum.  Edward  R.  Royce.  John  Linder, 
James  M.  Inhofe,  Jay  Kim,  Peter  Hoekstra. 
Wayne  T.  Gilchrest.  John  J.  Duncan.  Jr.. 
Richard  Pombo.  Tillie  K.  Fowler.  Larry 
Combest,  Jack  Fields,  and  Barbara  F.  Vucan- 
ovich. 
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FINAL  OFFENSIVE  BY  SUDANESE 
GOVERNMENT  DEMANDS  UNITED 
STATES  ATTENTION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OK  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  the 
humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. As  the  Washington  Post  reported 
February  6,  the  Sudanese  Government  has 
launched  a  final  offensive  against  the  south, 
causing  100,000  new  refugees  to  flee  to 
Uganda  and  leaving  2  million  people  at  risk  of 
starvation  because  of  the  imminent  shut  down 
of  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  [OLS].  OLS  rep- 
resents a  number  of  nongovernmental  relief 
organizations  working  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  the  bulk  of  relief 
to  southern  Sudan. 

This  weekend's  report  confirms  the  Decem- 
ber prediction  of  a  long-term  relief  worker  as- 
sessing the  outcome  of  such  a  large-scale  of- 
fensive: 

It  is  most  probable  that  virtually  all  Oper- 
ation Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS)  will  be  forced  to 
shut  down,  and  the  government  will  in.si.st 
that  all  relief  work  be  carried  out  through 
their  own  channels  *  *  *  Needless  to  say.  this 
would  be  catastrophic  for  the  people  of  the 
south,  who  at  this  time  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable and  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
the  OLS  pipeline  aid.  Deaths  from  starvation 
and  sickness  would  dwarf  anything  we've 
seen  in  the  past. 

I  applaud  Representative  Harry  John- 
ston's efforts  to  draw  attention  to  the  chsis 
and  to  bring  the  southern  rebel  leaders  to 
Washington  for  peace  negotiations  during  the 
"Sudan:  The  Forgotten  Tragedy"  conference 
last  fall.  Representative  Johnston  was  also 
tireless  in  pressing  for  the  passage  of  his  bill, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  131,  condemn- 
ing the  genocide  of  Sudan  and  calling  for  U.N. 
Security  Council  action.  Sadly,  the  situation 
has  rapidly  deteriorated  since  the  important 
congressional  attention  of  last  fall. 

It  is  now  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Committee  for  Refugees  that  1.3  million  civil- 
ians in  southern  Sudan  have  died  over  the 
past  10  years  as  a  direct  result  of  civil  war 
and  the  Sudan  Government's  genocldal  poli- 
cies against  its  citizens  in  the  south.  That  is 
nearly  2,500  deaths  every  week  for  the  past 
1 0  years. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  wit- 
nessed first  hand  the  massive  suffering  occur- 
ring in  southern  Sudan,  located  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa.  My  most  recent  trip  there  was  last  Feb- 
ruary, when  I  traveled  to  southern  Sudan  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Committee 
for  Refugees,  Nonwegian  People's  Aid,  a  hu- 
manitarian relief  organization,  and  Catholic 
Relief  Services. 


I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  many 
times  in  the  past,  trying  to  describe  to  you  the 
malnutrition,  the  disease,  the  massive  popu- 
lation displacement,  the  gruesome  effects  of 
war,  and  human  rights  abuse  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  Sudan.  The  reality  in  Sudan  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  because  it  begs  description. 
The  new  report  by  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  estimating  that  1.3  million  southern 
Sudanese  have  perished  since  1983,  is  yet 
another  indication  that  southern  Sudan  is  hell 
on  Earth  due  to  the  unconscionable  policies  of 
the  Sudanese  Government  and  in-fighting  be- 
tween rebel  groups.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  is  a  highly 
respected  organization  whose  reports  on  refu- 
gee emergencies  worldwide  are  reliable,  credi- 
ble, and  authoritative.  I  have  long  had  the 
highest  regard  for  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Ref- 
ugees, particularly  for  its  tireless  reporting, 
analysis,  and  advocacy  on  the  tragic  situation 
in  Sudan. 

This  exhaustive  report,  "Quantifying  Geno- 
cide in  the  Southern  Sudan:  1983-1993"  by 
Millard  Burr  of  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees, is  based  on  systematic  compilation  of 
year-by-year  field  reports  and  internal  Suda- 
nese documents.  It  concludes  that  the  death 
toll  in  Sudan  is,  sadly,  not  diminishing.  The  re- 
port estimates  that  some  300,000  persons 
died  in  southern  Sudan  dunng  1992  and  the 
first  5  months  of  1993— nearly  4,000  deaths 
per  week  for  1 7  months— making  it  one  of  the 
deadliest  periods  ever  in  Sudan. 

One  of  every  five  southern  Sudanese  has 
died  from  the  war  or  from  war-related  causes, 
according  to  the  report,  and  4  of  every  5 
southern  Sudanese  have  been  uprooted  from 
their  homes  at  some  time  since  1983.  More 
than  300,000  southern  Sudanese  are  refu- 
gees, and  some  5  million  Sudanese  from  the 
south  and  north  are  internally  displaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  on 
the  House  floor  last  November:  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  to  demand  justice  in 
Sudan,  because  we  can  no  longer  say  that  we 
don't  know  what's  happening  there.  This  thor- 
ough report  by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees tells  us  all  too  clearly. 

This  House  acted  responsibly  last  Novem- 
ber when  we  passed  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 131,  which  condemned  the  Government 
of  Sudan  for  its  severe  human  rights  abuses 
and  deplored  the  bloody  internecine  fighting 
among  factions  of  the  rebel  Sudanese  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army.  A  great  deal  of  work 
went  into  that  resolution,  including  work  and 
analysis  by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees. 
This  newest  report,  "Quantifying  Genocide  in 
the  Southern  Sudan,"  reminds  all  of  us  that 
we  cannot  cease  our  efforts.  Men,  women, 
and  children  continue  to  perish  in  southern 
Sudan  as  we  speak. 

I  will  distribute  this  report  to  members  of  the 
Human  Rights  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives. Others  who  are  interested  need 
only  contact  my  office  or  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees.  I  respecttully  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  their  appropriate  staff  persons  to 
pay  attention  to  this  authontative  report,  and  I 
commend  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
for  its  diligence  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southern  Sudan. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  tim^  is  of  the 
essence.  Many  are  dying  daily  in  Sudan  as 
the  government  continues  its  new  offensive, 
and  it  is  crucial  that  this  crisis  receive  Security 
Council  attention  very  soon.  Congressman 
Johnston,  other  Members  and  I  will  be  asking 
to  meet  with  President  Clinton  soon  to  press 
for  U.N.  action  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
a  special  envoy  for  peacebrokering  in  the  re- 
gion. It  must  happen  soon,  because  every  day 
so  many  are  dying. 


CONGRATULATIONS  AND  THANKS 
TO  MR.  ANDRES  L.  SOTO 


HON.  KEN  CALVERT 

OF  C.^LIKORNI.-\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  11,  1994 
Mr.   CALVERT.    Mr.    Speaker,   one   of  the 
things   that    makes   America   the   truly   great 
country  that  it  Is,  is  its  spirit  of  voluntarism— 
the    willingness    of   citizens    from    all    back- 
grounds and  occupations  to  give  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  make  their  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

The  community  of  Riverside,  CA,  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  an  exceptionally  dedicated 
group  of  citizens  who  give  freely  of  their  ener- 
gies and  talents  to  make  our  city  and  county 
such  desirable  places  to  live.  One  of  these  ex- 
ceptional citizens  is  Mr.  Andres  L.  Soto. 

A  graduate  of  Norte  Vista  High  School,  Riv- 
erside Community  College,  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Riverside,  Andy  is  a  true  River- 
side product. 

After  high  school,  he  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  received  the  Bronze  Star  for 
his  service  in  Vietnam.  And,  he  has  never 
stopped  serving  his  country  and  his  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Soto  has  been  involved  in  a  wide  range 
of  civic  activities.  He  has  served  on  the  city  of 
Riverside  Planning  Commission  since  1990, 
and  as  its  chairman  since  1992.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  Hispanic  Advisory 
Council  since  1980,  and  as  its  chairman  for 
more  than  7  years.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
on  the  California  Social  Services  Advisory 
Board. 

From  1972  through  1980,  Andy  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  of  Riverside  Parks  and  Recre- 
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atlon  Commission,  and  was  its  chairman  in 
1978.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  of  Riverside  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee, the  University  of  California  Riverside 
Citizens  Committee,  the  Riverside  Jaycees, 
the  Mexican-American  Political  Association, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  9223,  the 
American  Legion  Post  289,  the  American  G.I. 
Forum  Riverside  Chapter,  the  County  of  River- 
side Veterans'  Advisory  Committee,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  of  Riverside  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  Easter  Seal  Society  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  County  of  Riverside  Affirmative 
Action  Commission. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Soto  has  also 
been  a  mainstay  of  the  Greater  Riverside  His- 
panic Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  organization  in  1979,  and 
served  as  its  president  in  1981,  1983,  1986, 
1987,  and  1993.  On  Saturday,  February  26, 
1994,  Andy  will  step  down  as  president,  but 
will  remain  active  in  the  organization. 

Andy  Soto  is  one  of  those  citizens  that  any 
community  would  love  to  have  and  we  feel  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  he  is  in  Riverside.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  43d  congressional 
district,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Andres  L.  Soto  for  his  service  to 
the  Greater  Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  for  all  he  has  done  for  our  community. 


FAILING  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 


•  Thi5   •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11.  1994 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article  in  the 
commentary  section  of  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Times  that  points  up  a  major  failing  of  the 
Clinton  administration's  new  national  drug  con- 
trol strategy. 

Entitled  "Indispensable  interdiction,"  it  is 
written  by  my  two  colleagues  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Rangel  and  Con- 
gressman Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  the  former 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics. 

The  article  underscores  the  fact  that  the  di- 
rection this  administration  is  taking  on  what 
may  be  the  single  most  destructive  force  that 
is  devastating  our  cities — narcotics — is  truly  a 
bipartisan  concern. 

I  ask  that  the  full  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Indispensable  Interdiction 

(By  Charles  Rangel  and  Benjamin  Gilman) 

After  an  extensive  policy  review,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  apparently  concluded 
that  broad-scale  international  interdiction 
of  narcotics,  as  pursued  under  prior  adminis- 
trations, has  failed  to  reduce  the  supply  of  il- 
legal drugs  in  the  United  States. 

Instead,  the  administration  plans  to  focus 
heavily  on  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  hardcore  abusers.  This  approach,  however, 
ignores  the  relationship  between  drug  avail- 
ability and  use.  and  will  be  a  prescription  for 
defeat. 
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Between  1987  and  1991.  552  metric  tons  of 
cocaine  were  seized  in  Latin  America  alone. 
At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  cocaine 
users  in  the  United  States  dropped  by  more 
than  half. 

Just  this  month.  University  of  Michigan 
researchers,  in  their  annual  survey  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  found  that 
drug  use  is  up  among  American  teenagers 
after  a  decade  of  decline. 

Besides  reducing  supply,  interdiction  also 
has  a  deterrent  effect  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured solely  by  quantifiable  means  such  as 
seizures  and  arrests. 

The  amount  of  drugs  not  manufactured  or 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  fear  of  sei- 
zure is  immeasureable  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant. 

Nor  can  the  added  costs  to  traffickers  for 
the  shipments  they  do  make  be  quantified, 
but  those  costs  make  drugs  more  expensive 
on  the  street  and  less  easily  obtainable. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  how  much 
gets  in  even  with  interdiction,  but  how  much 
more  would  get  in  without  a  major  interdic- 
tion program,  and  the  impact  of  those  addi- 
tional drugs  on  our  cities  and  .vouth.  .and  on 
our  treatment  and  rehabilitation  effort.s. 

Interdiction  assumes  increasing  impor- 
tance as  dealers  seek  to  expand  their  mar- 
kets by  distributing  free  drug  samples  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  schools. 

If  interdiction  is  allowed  to  lag.  the  result 
inevitably  will  be  more  and  cheaper  drugs  on 
the  streets.  This  will  swamp  the  very  treat- 
ment programs  on  which  the  administration 
wants  to  focus  because  today's  casual  user  is 
tomorrow's  hardcore  abu.ser. 

The  administration's  own  emphasis  on 
community  policing  is  itself  a  form  of  street- 
level  interdiction. 

Community  policing  is  an  effective  tool 
against  illicit  drugs,  but  it  must  be  part  of  a 
broad  strategy  that  attacks  the  entire  chain 
of  trafficking,  beginning  in  the  producing 
countries  and  continuing  through  the  transit 
zones  to  the  dealers. 

A  successful  counter-narcotics  strategy 
must  include  reduction  of  demand  through 
education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  as 
well  as  reduction  of  supply  through  eradi- 
cation, interdiction  and  enforcement. 

Diminishing  any  of  these  components 
would  be  a  major  mistake  with  severe  con- 
sequences. 

The  administration  should  not  abandon 
interdiction,  especially  without  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  would  not  exacerbate  the  na- 
tion's already  serious  crime  problem,  health 
care  costs,  violence,  and  the  other  negative 
aspects  of  the  illicit  narcotics  trade. 

Overseas  interdiction  carries  the  battle  to 
the  traffickers  in  their  own  backyards.  If 
given  full  support,  interdiction  of  the  larger 
quantities  that  can  be  seized  while  in  transit 
can  be  as  effective  in  reducing  available 
drugs  as  interdiction  on  the  street. 

Federal  drug  agencies  in  recent  years  have 
forced  the  traffickers  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness further  and  further  away  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  administration  should  build 
on  this  progress  rather  than  allow  our 
streets  to  become  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  drugs. 

The  American  people  also  need  to  hear 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  illicit  nar- 
cotics are  among  the  administration's  major 
foreign  policy  concerns  and  will  receive  the 
attention  and  resources  it  requires. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WIZF 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  February  11.  1994 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  community  activist  or- 
ganization from  the  First  District  of  Ohio. 
WIZF-FM  in  Cincinnati. 

WIZF  IS  well  known  as  a  dedicated  and 
prominent  influence  in  the  betterment  of  the 
African-Amencan  community. 

WIZF  observes  its  seventh  year  for  innova- 
tive leadership  in  the  radio  entertainment  in- 
dustry. The  stations  32  highly  motivated  em- 
ployees are  the  stations  driving  force  behind 
its  ability  to  serve  the  most  vulnerable  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

Throughout  the  years  WIZF  has  sponsored 
several  projects  to  help  underpnvileged  chil- 
dren, the  homeless,  and  to  provide  holiday 
meals  for  anyone  in  need. 

WIZF  never  limits  its  support  to  people  in 
need.  When  a  local  high  school  student.  Der- 
rick Turnbow,  became  paralyzed  after  a  gun 
shooting  incident,  WIZF's  determination  to 
help  his  recovery  prevailed  by  raising  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  tor  his  medical  treat- 
ment. The  station  has  also  provided  drives  for 
food,  clothes,  and  money  for  displaced  victims 
because  their  homes  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed from  the  hurricane  in  Flonda  and  from 
the  floods  in  the  Midwest. 

WIZF  has  annually  given  benefits  for  chari- 
table organizations  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, the  National  Council  on  Negro  Women, 
and  the  Black  Male  Coalition. 

In  recognition  of  Black  History  Month,  this 
year  WIZF  began  the  Unsung  Hero  awards  to 
recognize  community  members  for  their  lead- 
ership and  encouragement  to  improve  and 
better  the  lives  of  citizens  in  Cincinnati,  espe- 
cially the  youth.  The  first  year  honorees  are; 
Abdur  Rasheed  Ali,  Selfu  Begashaw,  Wendell 
"Butch"  Burbridge.  Debbie  Bustion,  Lillian 
Carr,  Maudle  Ellington,  Thomas  H.  Graves, 
Jr.,  Robert  L.  Humphries,  Franklin  D.  James, 
Sandra  Jones,  Ron  Sanders,  and  Patncia 
Talison.  I  am  pleased  to  represent  such  a  giv- 
ing group  of  Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WIZF-FM  exemplifies  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  community  spirit,  I  would 
like  to  ofter  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  its  staff  has  made  to 
the  people  of  Cincinnati. 


MINORITY  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1994 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  11,1994 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
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necticut,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Mendendez,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Ms. 
Velazquez  and  Mr.  Underwood,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  the  Minority  Health  Improvement 
Act  of  1994. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
strengthen  Federal  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  health  status  of  minorities  through 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services,  training  of 
health  professionals,  and  expanded  research 
and  data  collection.  The  legislation  was  re- 
ported by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  on  February  9,  1994. 

Last  summer  our  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  many  witnesses  who  testified 
about  the  barners  that  many  people  in  minohty 
communities  experience  when  trying  to  re- 
ceive basic  health  care  services.  The  over- 
whelming lack  of  health  insurance  for  many 
minority  communities  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  there  is  no  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
the  nearest  clinic  is  three  bus  rides  away,  or 
the  doctor  doesn't  speak  the  patient's  lan- 
guage. 

A  major  provision  of  this  bill  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  improving  the  health  status  of  mi- 
norities. It  guarantees  the  training  of  young  mi- 
nority health  professionals  who  will  provide 
basic  health  services  in  the  communities 
where  today — minorities  have  the  least  access 
to  health  care. 

By  replacing  a  confusing  and  ineffective 
patchwork  quilt  of  scholarship  programs,  the 
bill  offers  disadvantaged  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  without  the  fear  of  un- 
surmountable  debt.  It  will  provide  disadvan- 
taged students  full  scholarship  plus  a  living  sti- 
pend in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  join  the 
National  Health  Service  Corp  and  work,  after 
graduation,  in  a  medically  underserved  com- 
munity. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  is  to  expand  by 
over  200  percent  the  number  of  disadvan- 
taged students  able  to  receive  a  corp  scholar- 
ship. Last  year  1 ,363  minority  students  applied 
for  Corp  scholarships  but  funds  were  only 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  118.  Hundreds 
of  students  already  committed  to  improving 
the  health  status  of  disadvantaged  commu- 
nities were  denied  the  opportunity  for  lack  of 
funding. 

The  budget  caps  require  tough  choices,  but 
by  acting  to  consolidate  existing  Federal 
health  scholarship  programs,  new  opportuni- 
ties can  be  opened  for  hundreds  of  minority 
students  and  hundreds  of  medically  under- 
served  communities.  This  is  a  worthy  objective 
for  which  this  Congress  can  take  great  pride. 
This  bill  also  reauthorizes  a  number  of  ex- 
piring programs  which  comprise  the  core  of 
our  Federal  strategy  to  promote  minority 
health  and  reduce  the  disparity  in  health  sta- 
tus and  health  access.  These  programs  in- 
clude; 

The  Office  of  Minority  Health,  which  is 
charged  with  establishing  national  minority 
health  goals; 

The  Health  Careers  Opportunity  Program, 
which  is  critical  to  identifying  and  nurturing  the 
health  professions  careers  of  promising  minor- 
ity students; 
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The  Centers  of  Excellence,  which  support  a 
network  of  academic  centers  focused  on  mi- 
nority health  training; 

Special  financial  assistance,  which  support 
disadvantaged  students  attending  programs  in 
veterinary  medicine,  pharmacy,  public  health, 
optometry,  and  allied  health; 

Federally  subsidized  loans,  which  support 
student  attending  health  professions  schools; 
and 

Loan  repayment  programs,  which  encour- 
age minority  health  professionals  to  teach  in 
health  professions  schools. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOT.  CHARLES  M. 
HOUSE.  ONE  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
FINEST 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  11,  1994 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
one  of  Los  Angeles  finest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, Sgt.  Charies  M.  House,  who  has  retired 
and  we  will  honor  him  April  5,  1994. 

Charies  is  a  man  of  integrity,  honesty,  and 
practices  what  he  preaches.  After  27  years  of 
enjoyable  and  eventful  years  with  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Sheriffs  Department,  he  is  riding 
into  the  sunset  on  a  standard  retirement.  It 
has  been  said  that  some  individuals  in  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  industry  toward  the 
twilight  of  their  career  file  for  questionable 
medical  retirements,  not  Charies. 

A  few  years  ago  while  en  route  to  this  facil- 
ity driving  his  personal  car,  Charles  was  rear- 
ended  by  a  Individual  who  did  not  have  insur- 
ance, a  job,  nor  driver's  license.  Charies"  in- 
surance company  repaired  his  car  and  ottered 
him  $1,000  for  his  injuries  which  where  very 
minor.  Charies  told  the  insurance  representa- 
tives Si, 000  was  excessive  and  he  settled  for 
substantially  less. 

I  met  Charies  when  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1988,  the  year  I  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Charies  did  not  have  a  primary  opponent,  so 
he  and  his  wife,  Martha,  went  to  my  campaign 
office  and  helped  me  win  my  election.  That's 
what  I  call  a  team  player. 

On  March  17-19,  1989,  Charles  was  in  El 
Salvador,  President  Bush  appointed  him  to  the 
Commission  that  was  sent  to  El  Salvador  to 
monitor  that  country's  first  free  democratic 
Presidential  elections  in  the  history  of  that  na- 
tion. That  was  quite  an  honor  aside  from  the 
importance  of  their  mission.  President  Bush 
personally  approved  each  of  the  51  members 
of  that  delegation  which  consisted  of  Senators, 
Congressmen,  business  executives,  and 
Charies. 

President  Bush  in  1990  then  again  in  1991, 
nominated  Charies  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Victims  of  Crime.  However,  his  nomination 
died  a  slow  and  agonizing  death  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 
Additionally  Charies  was  in: 
1991— Selected  Volunteer  of  the  Year  by 
the  American   Heart  Association;   1991— se- 
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lected  Lion  of  the  Year  by  the  Hacienda 
Heights  Lions  Club,  1990— selected  Citizen  of 
the  Year  by  the  Hacienda  la  Puente  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  and  1986 — received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  law  degree  from  Pacific 
States  University. 

Best  wishes,  Charies,  Martha,  and  Melanie 
and  God  Bless. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
EARTHQUAKE  AWARENESS  WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  designating  the  week  of 
April  3,  1 994,  as  "National  Earthquake  Aware- 
ness Week."  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  provide  awareness  of  earthquake  threats 
and  to  increase  public  knowledge  of  how  to 
prepare  and  respond  to  an  earthquake.  Thir- 
teen of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

Last  month's  tragic  earthquake  in 
Northridge,  CA,  has  provided  us  with  yet  an- 
other reminder  of  the  power  and  unpredict- 
ability of  nature.  This  quake  caused  over  57 
deaths,  more  than  6,000  injuries,  and  a  signifi- 
cant disruption  of  the  surrounding  transpor- 
tation system.  It  may  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  costliest  disasters  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. Furthermore,  there  is  a  high  probability  of 
more  major  earthquakes  within  the  next  few 
decades,  and  not  only  for  California.  From  Ha- 
waii to  Pennsylvania,  States  across  the  Nation 
are  experiencing  earthquakes  with  varying  in- 
tensity. It  is  therefore  important  that  people 
are  aware  of  the  hazards  posed  by  earth- 
quakes and  know  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

This  measure  is  a  means  to  rapidly  and  ex- 
peditiously increase  awareness  of  the  threat 
caused  by  these  natural  disasters.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  this  resolution  will  facili- 
tate the  education  of  communities  across  the 
Nation  on  ways  in  which  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  earthquakes.  National  Earthquake 
Awareness  Week  is  essential  to  mitigating  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  a  natural  disaster  such  as 
the  one  that  struck  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign 
onto  this  resolution,  so  that  we  can  better  edu- 
cate our  children,  communities,  and  busi- 
nesses on  preparing  for  earthquakes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAUL  WEPRIN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  11,  1994 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  New  Yorker  and  a  great  civic 
leader,  former  speaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  Saul  Weprin.   Mr.  Weprin   left  us 
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eariy  this  morning  in  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital, at  the  age  of  66. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Saul  Weprin  served  admirably 
in  the  Nation's  greatest  State  legislature  since 
1971 ,  when  he  gained  office  in  a  special  elec- 
tion. During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Weprin  held  a  se- 
ries of  chairmanships  that  left  his  indelible 
mark  on  New  York  State  government. 

As  chairman  of  the  assembly  judiciary  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Weprin  helped  write  New  York's 
equitable  distribution  divorce  law.  As  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  then 
as  speaker,  Mr.  Weprin  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  tax  and  spending  policy,  working 
closely  with  Governor  Cuomo.  During  this 
time,  Mr.  Weprin  was  known  to  lead  with 
grace,  wit,  and  humility — a  precious  commod- 
ity for  many  who  hold  public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  condolences  to  Mr. 
Weprln's  surviving  wife,  Sylvia,  and  his  three 
sons,  Barry,  David,  and  Mark.  May  his  mem- 
ory be  for  a  blessing. 
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FOSTER  CARE  LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  76TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HISTORIC  THEATER  REOPENED 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  11.  1994 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  a  terrific  historic  renovation  that  re- 
cently took  place  in  my  district.  This  week,  we 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  will  cele- 
brate the  reopening  of  the  Media  Theater. 

Small  town  movie  theaters  are  an  important 
part  of  American  history.  The  Media  Theater 
has  occupied  a  prime  location  on  State  Street, 
the  main  street  in  Media  Borough,  since  1927. 
For  more  than  60  years,  this  vintage  movie 
palace  has  entertained  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  theatergoers  with  films  and  live  perform- 
ances. 

The  theater  had  fallen  on  hard  times  in  re- 
cent years  and  was  at  risk  of  going  under,  as 
many  moviegoers  flocked  to  malls  and  other 
large-scale  movie  houses.  But  many  civil  lead- 
ers, led  by  businessman  Walter  M.  Strine,  un- 
dertook a  local  campaign  to  save  the  Media 
Theater.  Thanks  to  this  heroic  effort,  the  thea- 
ter has  been  restored  to  its  former  granduer 
and  will  reopen  on  Friday,  February  18,  1994 
with  a  Media  Theater  for  the  Performing  Arts 
production  of  "My  Fair  Lady." 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  make  special 
mention  of  the  wori<  of  Mr.  Strine  in  this  effort. 
Due  to  his  efforts,  the  theater  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  to  reflect  its  original  English 
Renaissance  style.  Walter  Strine  undertook 
this  project  because  of  his  love  for  the  com- 
munity and  his  dedication  to  his  hometown. 
The  result  is  a  cultural  arts  center  that  will  be 
important  to  the  entire  Delaware  Valley. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  Walter  Strine, 
and  I  wish  the  Media  Theater  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  much  success. 


HON.  Dia  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11.  1994 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Foster  Care  Living  Arrangements 
Act  of  1994.  This  legislation  Is  intended  to  en- 
hance the  supportive  services  options  avail- 
able for  elderly  and  disabled  adults  in  their 
homes.  My  proposal  would  amend  section  131 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  excludes 
certain  foster  care  payments  from  a  taxpayer's 
gross  income.  This  bill  would  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  that  provision  to  shared  living  arrange- 
ments. 

In  essence,  a  shared  living  arrangement  is 
an  adult  in  need  of  foster  care  who  has  a 
roommate.  Typically,  roommates  in  these  situ- 
ations are  independent  contractors,  who  work 
under  the  auspices  of  nonprofit  community 
service  organizations.  Roommates  agree  to 
provide  certain  services  to  the  foster  care 
adult,  such  as  being  available  overnight  In  the 
event  the  adult  needs  personal  assistance. 
They  provide  companionship  and  guidance 
within  and  outside  the  home  for  cooking, 
cleaning,  shopping,  and  recreation.  These  in- 
dividuals also  assist  with  personal  hygiene 
and  medical  needs.  They  work  cooperatively 
with  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  and  allow 
the  foster  care  adult  to  live  in  dignity  In  his  or 
her  home  and  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  Hampshire  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  record  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
persons  with  disabilities.  We  were  the  first 
State  to  close  our  public  institution  for  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled.  Since  the  eariy 
1980's,  we  have  led  the  Nation  in  developing 
a  system  of  community-based  services  for 
persons  with  disabilities.  Shared  living  ar- 
rangements and  adult  foster  care  have  been 
an  important  part  of  our  strategy  to  maximize 
the  independence  of  our  developmentally  dis- 
abled citizens  while  also  saving  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. 

This  legislation  would  expand  on  New 
Hampshire's  record  of  success.  It  will  expand 
access  to  needed  support  services  and  en- 
courage more  citizens  to  participate  in  efforts 
to  undertake  foster  care  responsibilities  in  their 
communities.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  Members  from  both  sides  have 
advocated  in  the  debate  over  long-term  health 
care.  Persons  with  disabilities  and  the  elderly 
have  diverse  needs  and  abilities.  By  expand- 
ing the  range  of  choices  available  to  meet 
their  needs,  we  can  enable  them  to  remain 
safely  and  comfortably  in  their  homes  and 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  initiative  for  adults  with  dis- 
abilities and  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  pro- 
posal. 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V^ES 

Friday.  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
commemorate  the  76th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  On  Sunday,  February 
13th,  the  Detroit-area  Lithuanian  community 
will  mark  the  event  by  holding  a  commemora- 
tive ceremony  at  the  Lithuanian  Cultural  Cen- 
ter in  Southfield,  Ml. 

This  year's  observance  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence is  a  particulariy  happy  occasion. 
After  nearly  54  years  of  occupation,  it  is  the 
first  anniversary  celebrated  without  Russian 
military  forces  deployed  inside  the  Republic. 

Although  Lithuania  continues  to  face  many 
challenges,  there  are  many  things  to  cele- 
brate. Lithuania  is  in  the  process  of  creating 
new  democratic  institutions  and  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  wortd. 
The  transition  to  a  market  economy  will  be  dif- 
ficult; however,  it  is  occurring.  Although  state 
domination  of  much  of  the  economy  continues, 
over  80  percent  of  small  enterpnses  are  now 
in  pnvate  hands. 

I  am  watching  events  in  Lithuania  and  re- 
main guardedly  optimistic.  I  am  particulariy 
concerned  about  the  100,000  Russian  troops 
in  the  neighboring  region  of  Kaliningrad.  The 
United  States  never  recognized  the  illegal  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  and  has  always  sup- 
ported independence.  The  remaining  troops  in 
Latvia  and  Estonia  must  also  be  removed  and 
guarantees  must  be  secured  that  these  forces 
will  never  again  threaten  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integnty  of  the  Baltic  Nations. 

I  commend  the  Lithuanian-American  com- 
munity for  their  vigilance  through  the  many  dif- 
ficult years  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  commemorating  the  76th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 


IN  HONOR  OF  TALMADGE  DAVIS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  11. 1994 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  a  man  who  has  served  his  com- 
munity honorably  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades: Talmadge  Davis  of  Heard  County.  GA. 

In  1957,  Talmadge  was  elected  cleri<  of  Su- 
perior Court  of  Heard  County,  where  he 
served  for  20  years.  From  January  1978  until 
his  recent  retirement,  Talmadge  served  as 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Heard  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sign  of  the  deep  respect  and 
admiration  the  people  of  Heard  County  have 
for  Talmadge  Davis  is  the  fact  that  more  than 
200  citizens  stopped  by  the  bank  to  congratu- 
late Talmadge  on  his  retirement  and  to  wish 
him  well. 

Although  he  will  no  longer  be  bank  presi- 
dent, Talmadge  will  still  serve  his  community 
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as  a  member  of  the  Heard  County  Water  Au- 
thority Board,  the  Heard  County  Development 
Authority,  the  Chattahoochee-Flint  Regional 
Development  Center  Board,  and  the  Heard 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Talmadge  will 
also  serve  on  the  Bank  of  Heard  County's 
board  as  well. 

Talmadge  has  given  36  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  people  of  Heard  County.  His 
legacy  of  service  is  something  all  of  us  should 
strive  to  emulate.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  Talmadge  and  his  wife  Jackie  a 
happy  retirement. 
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and  the  rule  of  law  and  order.  I  call  on  you 
and  my  other  House  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  the  outstanding  work  of  the  Lake 
County  drug  task  force  and  of  all  those  who 
made  this  possible. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  LAKE 
COUNTY  DRUG  TASK  FORCE 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11.  1994 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  the  Lake  County 
drug  task  force  for  executing  the  largest  co- 
caine seizure  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. It  is  the  hard  work  of  these  individuals 
and  others  like  them  across  the  Nation  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  every  day  to  help  us 
win  the  war  on  drugs  and  crime. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  17, 
1993,  the  Lake  County  drug  task  force  raided 
a  home  in  Dyer,  IN,  and  seized  176  pounds  of 
cocaine  with  an  estimated  street  value  of  $15 
million.  The  raid  culminated  an  11 -month  in- 
vestigation that  previously  resulted  in  the  sei- 
zure of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  truck,  and  two 
motorcycles. 

The  success  of  the  drug  task  force  is  per- 
sonally gratifying  to  me  since  I  know  its  mem- 
bers. The  success  of  the  drug  task  force 
should  be  gratifying  to  Congress  as  a  whole 
because  it  is  the  congressional  appropnation 
of  Federal  dollars  through  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Program  that  provides  the 
money  to  fund  its  vital  activities. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
Lake  County  drug  task  force  are:  Sheriff  Ste- 
phen Stiglich,  chairman  of  the  board;  Assistant 
Chief  Judith  Petro,  project  director;  Gus  Flo- 
res,  intelligence  analyst;  Sgt.  Richard 
Borchert,  unit  supervisor;  DEA  Agent 
Raymundo  Vasquez;  Officer  Shaw  SpuHock; 
Officer  Zon  Haralovich;  Officer  Luis  Lopez;  Of- 
ficer Cynthia  Shelton;  Officer  Reginald  Harns; 
Officer  Anthony  Stanley;  Officer  Thomas 
Hyde;  office  manager  Linda  James;  secretary 
Carmen  Drew;  and  others.  We  are  indebted  to 
these  individuals  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  Lake  County,  whose  he- 
roic efforts  to  fight  drugs  and  crime  make 
northwest  Indiana  a  safer  place  to  work  and 
live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  rising  tide  of 
drugs  and  cnme  makes  the  mission  of  the 
Lake  County  drug  task  force  even  more  impor- 
tant. The  record  seizure  last  August  was  of 
great  historical  significance  to  the  Hoosier 
State  and  the  Nation.  Its  continued  success  is 
a  victory  for  the  people  of  northwest  Indiana 


THE  PATRIOT:  AN  AMERICAN 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  PETER  G.  TORKILDSEN 

OK  M.'iSSACHUSKTT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Patriot 
Air  Defense  System  represents  a  remarkable 
technological  achievement  for  our  country.  It's 
performance  against  tactical  ballistic  missiles 
during  Desert  Storm — against  a  threat  for 
which  the  system  was  not  originally  de- 
signed— is  a  major  success  story  for  American 
technology,  the  American  worker,  and  the 
American  Armed  Forces.  From  a  military  per- 
spective, it  protected  airlields,  key  debarkation 
points,  and  critical  assets  while  allowing  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  free  access  to  all 
required  airspace.  From  a  strategic  perspec- 
tive, it  denied  Saddam  Hussein  any  significant 
success  with  his  most  touted  terror  weapon, 
the  Scud.  The  effective  use  of  Patriot  during 
the  war  saved  countless  military  and  civilian 
lives,  reduced  major  damage  to  civilian  dwell- 
ings, protected  allied  war  fighting  assets  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
campaign  and  allowed  Israel  to  remain  out  of 
the  conflict. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Patriot  was  an  out- 
standing success.  The  United  States  Army 
has  officially  scored  Patriot's  success  at  over 
70  percent.  Patriot  units  were  deployed  with 
the  first  United  States  troops  to  enter  Saudi 
Arabia  and  were  under  the  command  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Army  and  were  oper- 
ating under  procedures  developed  and  opti- 
mized over  time  by  the  United  States  Army 
who  had  ample  time  to  optimize  the  defense 
design  and  conduct  training  exercises  from  lo- 
cations that  would  later  engage  actual  incom- 
ing Scuds  attacks.  When  Desert  Storm  was 
initiated,  all  Patriot  fire  units  were  strategically 
in  place,  ready  to  protect  key  national,  and 
military  assets  with  trained  troops  prepared  to 
engage  the  enemy. 

In  Israel,  the  opposite  occurred.  Patriot  fire 
units  were  hastily  deployed  after  a  number  of 
Scuds  had  already  inflicted  heavy  damage  to 
the  cities  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  There  was  lit- 
tle time  for  site  optimization  or  onsite  crew 
training  and  the  Israeli  crews  manning  Israeli 
Patriot  units  had  not  finished  their  training  on 
Patriot  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Israeli 
soldiers  were  sent  to  war  with  their  Patriot 
equipment,  they  had  only  completed  6  weeks 
of  a  scheduled  16-week  operational  training 
course  in  the  United  States  and,  although  hard 
to  believe,  they  had  never  fired  a  Patriot  mis- 
sile. Furthermore,  all  Patriot  units  in  Israel 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Israeli  Defense 
Force,  which  was  itself  unfamiliar  with  Patriot 
operations. 

The  sites  chosen  for  deployment  in  Israel 
resulted  in  gaps  in  overall  coverage,  poor  in 
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defense  of  urban  areas  and  high  radar  inter- 
ference from  surrounding  structures.  In  addi- 
tion, radar  beams  were  improperly  directed 
into  buildings  which  caused  Patriot  missiles  to 
fly  into  the  ground  after  launch.  To  further 
complicate  the  situation,  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
academicians  involved  in  the  defense  process 
initiated  expenmentation  with  Patriot  which  in- 
cluded: continually  modifying  the  firing  doc- 
trine; changing  intercept  altitudes;  cross  firing 
from  multiple  fire  units;  and  authorizing  opera- 
tors to  fire  at  will.  Given  all  this,  it  is  a  miracle 
that  Patriot  worked  at  all  against  tactical  ballis- 
tic missiles  in  Israel  since  the  system  was  de- 
ployed and  operated  in  conflict  with  estat)- 
lished  United  States  Army  doctrine.  Even 
under  the  conditions  described  above.  Patriot 
successfully  intercepted  over  40  percent  of  the 
Scuds  it  engaged  in  Israel. 

The  United  States  should  be  proud  of  Pa- 
triot and  the  role  it  played  in  helping  win  the 
gulf  war  and  hold  the  coalition  together.  All  of 
us  should  be  proud  that  the  system  stands 
guard  today  here  at  home  and  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and  helps  to  preserve  peace  in 
many  parts  of  the  worid. 
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educators  who  each  day  provide  important 
services  to  our  students.  Among  this  group  of 
professionals  are  school  counselors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  during  National  School  Counseling 
Week  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of  our 
Nation's  professional  school  counselors. 


SCHOOL  COUNSELORS  PRAISED 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINCTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  conducted  by  our  school 
counselors.  Students  who  attend  school  in  the 
1990's  face  an  incredible  set  of  challenges, 
obstacles,  and  choices  which  can  impact  them 
immediately  and  well  into  their  adulthood. 

The  school  counselors  of  the  1990's  are 
trained  professionals  who  must  meet  State 
certification  standards,  and  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Counseling  Association, 
are  bound  to  a  code  of  ethics.  Children  as 
young  as  5  years  old  come  to  school  and  face 
the  problems  of  drugs,  violence,  and  social 
problems  that  many  of  us  never  thought  ex- 
isted when  we  went  to  school.  And,  while 
some  of  us  did  experience  the  pain  of  preju- 
dice, I  am  glad  to  see  that  today's  school 
counselors  are  trained  in  facilitating  classroom 
and  small  group  exercises  which  help  kids  ap- 
preciate each  other's  differences — rather  than 
use  such  diversity  to  divide  and  segregate. 

School  counselors  consult  with  teachers  to 
improve  classroom  behavior  and  they  wori< 
with  the  parents  of  students  who  may  be  ex- 
periencing academic  or  adjustment  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  of  the  rich  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversity  which  encourages  what  I 
feel  are  some  of  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  To  ensure  that  the  ele- 
mentary, middle,  secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  schools  of  my  district  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  all  of  our  students,  regard- 
less of  income,  ethnicity,  disability  or  social  sit- 
uation requires  a  team  of  highly  skilled  edu- 
cational professionals.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
15th  Congressional  District  to  have  dedicated 


WHY  YOUR  WAGES  KEEP  FALLING 


HON.  BERNARD  SANDERS 

OF  VER.MONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  John 
B.  Judis  published  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
fall  in  American  wages,  in  the  New  Republic. 
I'm  pleased  to  insert  this  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Republic.  Feb.  14.  1994] 
Why  Your  Wages  Keep  Falling 
(By  John  B.  Judis) 

"For  twenty  years  the  wag-es  of  working 
people  have  been  stag:nant  or  declining.  *  •  • 
For  too  many  families,  even  when  both  par- 
ents were  working,  the  American  dream  has 
been  slipping  away.  In  1992  the  American 
people  demanded  that  we  change."  Bill  Clin- 
ton declared  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. But  in  the  year  he  has  been  in  office. 
Clinton  has  not  succeeded  any  better  than 
his  predecessors  in  meeting  that  demand. 
Last  year.  Americans"  hourly  wages  didn't 
grow  at  all.  And  the  wages  of  workers  in 
mining,  construction,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  retail,  business  and  health  services 
fell  as  much  as  2  percent.  Even  college-edu- 
cated workers — thought  to  be  immune  from 
economic  distress — saw  their  wages  drop  al- 
most 1  percent.  And  these  are  the  lucky 
ones.  The  rest  have  had  to  make  do  with 
temporary  jobs  or  have  simply  been  laid  off. 

As  Clinton  acknowledged,  these  figures  are 
about  more  than  just  dollars  and  cents.  They 
are  about  the  sustaining  myth  of  American 
life.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  promise  of 
America — once  religious  salvation— became 
an  ever  rising  standard  of  living.  Until  the 
1970s  that  promise  was  fulfilled.  But  since 
then.  Americans'  real  wages  have  been  fall- 
ing at  an  increasing  rate — 1.6  percent  from 
1973  to  1978  and  9.6  percent  from  1979  to  1993. 
So  far  the  reaction  has  been  a  low  rumble, 
muted  by  two-earner  families  and  overtime 
hours.  But  if  wages  continue  to  decline,  that 
rumble  could  turn  into  a  deafening  roar. 

There  are  plenty  of  causes:  government 
policies,  new  technologies  and  automation, 
more  women  in  the  work  force.  But  the  most 
important,  and  an  often  overlooked  one.  is 
the  change  that  occurred  in  the  relationship 
between  business  and  labor  after  the  loss  of 
American  industrial  supremacy.  The 
unfashionable  truth  is  that  the  decline  of 
American  wages  has  been  largely  a  result  of 
the  decline  of  American  labor  unions. 

From  World  War  II  through  the  early  ■70s. 
American  business  and  labor  leaders  enjoyed 
an  amicable  relationship.  They  worked  to- 
gether against  Soviet  communism  and  for 
free  trade,  civil  rights  and  increases  in  So- 
cial Security  and  the  minimum  wage.  While 
they  sometimes  exchanged  harsh  words  at 
the   bargaining   table,   they   reached   agree- 
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ments  that,  between  1948  and  1973.  doubled 
the  real  wages  and  benefits  of  American 
workers.  The  relationship  was  sustained  by 
U.S.  firms'  domination  of  the  world  market. 
American  steel  and  auto  companies  could  al- 
ways offset  wage  increases  with  price  in- 
creases without  undermining  their  profits  or 
market  share. 

During  these  years.  American  workers  In 
the  private  sector  occupied  three  tiers.  On 
the  first  tier  were  workers  from  largely 
unionized  industries  in  manufacturing, 
transportation,  mining  and  construction. 
These  workers  enjoyed  a  10  percent  to  30  per- 
cent wage  and  benefit  premium  over  their 
nonunion  counterparts,  who  comprised  the 
second  tier.  The  third  tier  was  made  up  of 
primarily  nonunion  service  and  small-busi- 
ness workers.  Wages  in  this  tier,  subject  to 
supply  and  demand  and  the  minimum  wage, 
ran  as  little  as  one-third  of  those  in  the  first 
tier.  Despite  the  hierarchy,  however,  work- 
ers in  the  second  and  third  tiers  benefited 
from  the  wage  gains  and  clout  of  first-tier 
unionized  workers.  Employers  of  nonunion- 
ized  workers  in  industries  dominated  by 
unions  often  paid  comparable  salaries  in 
order  to  discourage  unionization.  And  third- 
tier  workers  benefited  not  only  from  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  won  by  unions, 
but  also  from  the  looming  threat  of  union- 
ization. 

By  the  early  '70s.  American  business  lost 
the  industrial  superiority  that  had  supported 
this  edifice.  In  1971  the  United  States,  com- 
peting with  revived  European  and  Japanese 
manufacturers,  ran  its  first  trade  deficit 
since  1893.  And  as  more  countries  modern- 
ized. American  firms  in  key  industries  such 
as  steel,  automobiles,  shipbuilding  and  tex- 
tiles faced  a  global  glut  of  production.  Busi- 
ness became  a  tougher  game  in  which  even 
minor  price  increases  could  lead  to  huge 
losses  in  market  share  and  profits.  It  was 
under  this  pressure  that  American  firms 
began  to  re-examine  their  relationship  with 
labor  and  their  commitment  to  the  prevail- 
ing wage  structure. 

During  the  1970s  corporations  started  to  re- 
sist wage  increases  and  fight  labor  unions  In 
the  political  arena.  In  1972  corporate  CEOs 
formed  their  own  lobbying  organization,  the 
Business  Roundtable.  During  the  Carter 
years,  the  Roundtable's  lobbyists  succeeded 
in  watering  down  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full  Employment  Bill  and  in  blocking  labor 
law  reform  that  would  have  amended  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the 
penalties  on  employers  that  used  intimida- 
tion to  discourage  workers  from  joining  a 
union.  In  the  1980s,  under  Ronald  Reagan, 
business  went  even  further,  defeating  at- 
tempts to  adjust  the  minimum  wage  to  infla- 
tion and  securing  the  nomination  of  anti- 
labor  candidates  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  other  government  panels. 

During  the  Reagan  years,  businesses  also 
began  to  demand  and  get  "givebacks"  from 
unions.  Corporations  won  unprecedented 
concessions  in  meat-packing,  tires,  steel, 
motor  vehicles,  trucking  and  air  transpor- 
tation. Companies  that  didn't  have  unions 
used  long  neglected  loopholes  in  labor  law  to 
thwart  unionization:  other  unionized  compa- 
nies such  as  Phelps  Dodge  and  Eastern  Air- 
lines, inspired  by  Reagan's  ouster  of  the 
PATCO  strikers,  sought  to  remove  their 
unions. 

Under  relentless  attack  from  business  and 
facing  a  hostile  administration  in  Washing- 
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ton,  unions  lost  ground,  declining  from  31 
percent  of  the  nonagricultural  work  force  in 
1970  to  26  percent  in  1979  to  13  percent  today. 
The  effect  of  this  on  wages  can  be  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  loss  in  the  wage  premium 
by  the  number  of  workers  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  represented  by  unions.  On 
this  basis.  Lawrence  Mishel  and  Jared  Bern- 
stein of  the  Economic  Policy  Institute,  the 
authors  of  "The  State  of  Working  America." 
estimate  that  the  collapse  of  unionism  cost 
blue-collar  workers  3.6  percent  in  real  wages 
from  1978  to  1988. 

At  a  deeper  level,  business'  successful  of- 
fensive against  unions  changed  the  wage 
structure  of  the  American  economy.  Instead 
of  unionized  workers  setting  the  pace  in 
wages,  they  became  a  lagging  indicator  of 
the  real  state  of  the  wage  economy.  The  first 
tier  began  to  shrink  and  collapse  into  the 
second  tier.  Workers  in  the  heavily  unionized 
steel  industry,  for  example,  saw  their  wages 
fall  from  $20.37  per  hour  in  1981  to  $17.91  per 
hour  in  1987  to  $16.87  per  hour  in  1992  (all 
these  figures  are  in  1992  dollars).  Workers  in 
the  second  tier  began  to  see  their  wages  driv- 
en down  to  the  level  of  nonunionized  laborers 
and  service  workers.  The  wages  of  partially 
unionized  meat-packing  workers  went  from 
$13.98  per  hour  in  1981  to  $10.39  per  hour  in 
1987  to  $9.15  per  hour  in  1992.  Meanwhile, 
workers  in  the  third  tier,  deprived  of  even 
the  modest  protections  of  the  minimum 
wage,  found  themselves  edging  toward  sub- 
sistence levels.  Workers  in  restaurants  and 
bars — one  of  the  fastest-growing  groups  in 
the  1980s— saw  their  wages  fall  from  $6,14  per 
hour  in  1981  to  $5.46  per  hour  in  1987  to  $5  29 
per  hour  in  1992. 

This  collapse  of  the  partnership  between 
business  and  labor  and  the  resulting  decline 
of  unionism  helps  explain  why  real  wages  fell 
so  sharply  in  the  United  States  but  were  re- 
silient in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  firms  also  faced  stiff  com- 
petition and  global  overcapacity  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  But  in  Western  Europe,  because  of 
the  strength  of  their  unions  and  their  coun- 
tries' social  democratic  parties,  and  in 
Japan,  because  of  the  commitment  to  a  har- 
monious relationship  between  labor  and 
business,  firms  sought  other  means  to  pro- 
tect their  profits,  from  trade  protection  to 
limits  on  immigrant  workers  to  on-the-job 
productivity.  When  these  measures  failed, 
they  even  accepted  lower  profit  rates.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  business  sought  to 
defend  its  profits  primarily  by  holding  down 
wages;  often  by  eliminating  unions  or  pre- 
venting them  from  organizing. 

In  this  climate,  other  shifts  took  place  to 
weaken  wages  still  further.  To  cut  costs, 
businesses  began  to  move  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities overseas.  In  1987  automakers  spent 
$28  billion  on  parts  manufactured  overseas, 
up  from  $8  billion  ten  years  before.  The  Big 
Three  went  from  importing  500.000  engines  in 
1983  to  1.92  million  in  1987.  Companies  also 
replaced  workers  with  technology.  From  1979 
to  1992.  thanks  to  automation,  manufactur- 
ing output  rose  13.1  percent,  while  the  work 
force  declined  by  15  percent.  Both  trends 
eliminated  many  of  the  higher-wage  first- 
tier  jobs  and  plunged  these  workers  into 
competition  for  lower-wage  second-tier  and 
third-tier  jobs.  In  1979.  38  percent  of  25-  to  34- 
year-old  male  high  school  graduates  were 
employed  in  better-paying  manufacturing 
jobs:  by  1987  only  29  percent  were,  while 
those  employed  in  the  low-paying  wholesale 
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and  retail  trade  sector  rose  from  18  percent 
to  23  percent.  And  union  attempts  to  orga- 
nize these  service  workers  proved  largely  un- 
successful. 

The  trade  deficit  and  immigration  didn't 
help.  In  1D82  the  United  States  began  running 
massive  trade  deficits  in  industrial  goods, 
particularly  cars,  auto  parts  and  consumer 
electronics,  creating  a  net  loss  of  American 
manufacturing  jobs.  And  the  influx  of  un- 
skilled immigrants  during  the  'SOs  drove 
down  the  wages  of  third-tier  workers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West.  In  a  1991  study  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
economists  George  J.  Borjas.  Richard  Free- 
man and  Lawrence  Katz  (who  is  now  the 
Labor  Department's  chief  economist)  esti- 
mated that  from  1980  to  1988.  up  to  half  of 
the  10  percent  decline  in  the  wages  of  high 
school  dropouts  was  attributable  to  the 
trade  deficit  and  the  immigration  of  un- 
skilled labor. 

The  entry  of  women  into  the  work  force 
may  also  have  depressed  real  wages.  From 
1970  to  1988  the  percentage  of  working  women 
rose  from  43.3  to  56.6.  These  new  workers 
probably  helped  hold  down  wages  in  third- 
tier  service  work,  but  more  important,  they 
allowed  the  impact  of  the  sharp  contraction 
of  male  income  to  be  softened.  By  contribut- 
ing to  family  income,  women  made  it  pos- 
sible for  families  to  increase  their  income 
even  though  individual  wages  were  declining. 
According  to  Mishel  and  Bernstein,  family 
income  grew  0.6  percent  per  year  from  1973  to 
1979  and  0.4  percent  from  1979  to  1989.  If  fam- 
ily income  had  declined  at  the  same  precipi- 
tous rate  as  male  income,  then  workers 
would  have  fiercely  resisted  wage  cuts,  and 
the  1980s  might  have  been  a  period  of  labor 
militancy  similar  to  the  1870s  or  1930s. 

Of  course,  not  all  workers  have  suffered  de- 
clining wages  in  the  past  two  decades.  Dur- 
ing the  1970s  college-educated  workers  and 
upper-level  white-collar  workers  found  their 
wages  stagnating,  but  in  the  early  '80s,  they 
gained  ground,  creating  a  widening  gulf  be- 
tween lower-  and  upper-income  workers  and 
between  high  school  and  college-educated 
workers.  But  this  gap  may  prove  transitory. 
From  1989  to  1993  the  wages  of  white-collar 
executives  and  managers  dropped  0.8  percent, 
the  wages  of  technical  workers  fell  2.9  per- 
cent and  the  wages  of  college-educated  work- 
ers declined  by  2.5  percent. 

The  rise  and  then  fall  in  white-collar  wages 
was  caused  partly  by  a  shift  in  supply  and 
demand.  According  to  economists  Frank 
Levy  and  Richard  Murnane,  the  number  of 
college-educated  workers  rose  85  percent  be- 
tween 1971  and  1980:  then,  between  1979  and 
1987.  a  time  when  new  technology  was  creat- 
ing demand  for  specially  trained  workers, 
the  number  rose  by  only  32  percent,  bidding 
up  wages.  Now  supply  is  once  more 
outrunning  demand.  In  The  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Kristina  Shelley,  an  economist  at 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  predicts  that 
from  1990  to  2005  Job  openings  for  college 
graduates  will  slump  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  while  the  number  of  bach- 
elor's degrees  will  increase.  The  temporary 
reprieve  for  college-educated  earnings  may 
already  be  over. 

White-collar  and  college-educated  workers 
are  also  going  through  a  process  called  "pro- 
letarianization." Initially  seen  as  profes- 
sionals or  as  part  of  management,  these 
workers  are  now  finding  their  work  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  ais  wage  workers  in 
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factories  and  offices.  Doctors  and  nurses 
have  become  employees  of  HMOs:  computer 
programmers  have  become  piece  workers  for 
giant  software  firms.  As  they  have  lost  the 
prerogatives  of  management  or  the  protec- 
tions of  a  craft  guild,  their  wages  have  begun 
to  fall  like  everyone  else's. 

So  what's  to  be  done?  Plenty  of  solutions 
have  been  proposed  to  counter  the  decline  of 
wages,  but  most  of  them  address  secondary 
rather  than  primary  causes.  Economists 
typically  blame  lower  wages  on  lagging  pro- 
ductivity and  hope  higher  productivity  is  the 
answer.  They're  half-right.  Higher  productiv- 
ity is  necessary  for  higher  real  wages,  but  it 
hasn't  turned  out  to  be  sufficient.  During  the 
1980s  manufacturing  productivity  grew  a  ro- 
bust 3.6  percent  annually,  but  manufacturing 
wages  fell  by  0.6  percent  per  year.  What 
might  have  been  labor's  share  went  into  divi- 
dends and  profits. 

Clinton's  solution,  derived  from  Secretary 
of  Labor  Robert  Reich,  is  to  finance  worker 
retraining.  Reich  argues  that  the  cause  of 
wage  decline  is  a  mismatch  between  work- 
ers' skills  and  the  demands  of  a  high-tech 
economy,  resulting  in  too  many  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  workers  chasing  too  few  jobs 
and  too  few  college  graduates  chasing  the 
new  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs.  Reich  has 
proposed  spending  $3.5  billion  on  worker  re- 
training over  the  next  four  years.  "All  of  the 
studies  show  that  if  you  get  long-term  train- 
ing [fori  a  year  or  more."  Reich  explains, 
"you're  going  to  affect  your  future  incomes 
by  increasing  that  future  income  by  an  aver- 
age of  5  to  6  percent." 

Reich  is  also  half-right.  There's  a  surplus 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor.  Unfortu- 
nately, giving  them  skills  won't  necessarily 
help  things.  According  to  a  study  last  fall  by 
James  Franklin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics most  new  jobs  in  the  next  decade  will 
be  as  unskilled  hospital  orderlies  or  food 
preparation  workers,  not  as  .software  engi- 
neers or  marketing  supervisors.  And  while 
training,  especially  on  the  job,  can  boost 
productivity,  studies  don't  bear  out  Reich's 
or  Clinton's  hopes  that  it  will  raise  the  fu- 
ture wages  of  those  involved.  The  most  re- 
cent Labor  Department  survey,  conducted  by 
the  highly  respected  Mathematica  Policy 
Group,  found  that  laid-off  workers  who  un- 
derwent training  under  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  failed  to  raise  their 
wages.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
workers,  the  study  found,  "earned  less  in 
their  new  job  three  years  after  their  initial 
unemployment  insurance  claim  than  they 
did  in  their  pre-layoff  job." 

The  solution  favored  by  many  labor  leaders 
and  liberal  Democrats  is  to  restore  the  pre- 
1973  status  quo.  They  want  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  (which  Clinton  has  postponed 
asking  Congress  to  do),  reform  labor  laws, 
restrict  the  immigration  of  unskilled  work- 
ers and  remove  incentives  for  firms  to  have 
foreign  countries  do  their  manufacturing. 
While  these  measures  address  the  cause  of 
wage  decline  much  more  directly  than  do  the 
economists'  or  Clinton's  proposals,  they 
slight  the  genuine  dilemma  that  American 
businesses  face.  If  wages  were  to  increase  at 
the  rate  that  they  did  from  1948  to  1973. 
many  American  firms  quickly  would  suffer 
the  fate  of  Frigidaire  or  Philco.  The  world 
economy  is  simply  a  different  and  less 
friendly  place  than  it  once  was. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  grand  com- 
promise between  business  and  labor,  where 
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business  would  secure  labor's  commitment 
to  raising  productivity  and  keeping  wage 
costs  competitive  in  exchange  for  its  support 
of  legislation  strengthening  labor's  organiz- 
ing rights.  .■Mthough  it  wouldn't  restore  the 
status  quo  ante,  this  kind  of  compromise 
would  do  more  to  brake  the  fall  in  wages 
than  the  most  innovative  training  program. 

Some  labor  economists  and  maverick  labor 
leaders  have  already  suggested  this  kind  of 
compromise.  MIT  economist  Thomas 
Koehan.  a  member  of  the  administration's 
newly  appointed  Commission  on  the  Future 
of  Worker-Management  Relations,  has  pro- 
posed one  possible  deal.  Business  would  sup- 
port labor  law  reform  to  put  teeth  into  that 
laws  that  deter  companies  from  strong-arm- 
ing against  union  organization.  In  return, 
labor  would  swallow  what  is  now  a  poten- 
tially illegal  way  to  raise  worker  productiv- 
ity—Japanese-style, management-sponsored 
employee  committees  in  nonunion  work- 
places. But  while  some  labor  unions  would 
support  this  kind  of  compromise,  business  is 
almost  universally  opposed.  Absent  a  wave  of 
1930s-style  worker  militance.  business  lead- 
ers believe  they  would  be  giving  up  more 
than  they  receive  by  agreeing  to  any  new 
labor  organizing  rights.  Koehan  has  tried  to 
interest  Clinton  and  Reich  in  this  idea,  but 
they  remain  enthralled  with  the  panacea  of 
retraining. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  affliction  of  falling 
real  wages  could  be  cured  through  the  mar- 
ket's invisible  hand.  But  it  has  already  per- 
sisted through  three  recessions  and  recover- 
ies. It's  a  problem  that  ultimately  requires 
visionary  thinking  and  radical  political  ac- 
tion. But  like  other  such  problems  (welfare 
reform  leaps  to  mind),  the  decline  of  wages 
will  probably  have  to  get  worse  before  every- 
one can  agree  on  a  viable  strategy  for  revers- 
ing it.  What  our  standard  of  living  will  be 
when  that  happens  is  anybody's  guess. 
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Friday,  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20  I 
conducted  a  health  care  reform  and  commu- 
nity meeting  in  Raleigh.  The  purpose  of  this 
marathon  session,  which  went  from  9  a.m. 
until  10:30  p.m.  with  brief  breaks  to  take  nour- 
ishment, was  to  bring  the  national  health  care 
debate  home  to  North  Carolina — to  assess  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  health  care 
system  in  our  part  of  the  State,  to  examine  the 
stake  we  have  in  reform,  and  to  discover  what 
positive  contributions  we  might  make  to  the 
national  debate.  After  hearing  from  five  panels 
on  special  health  care  topics  throughout  the 
day,  the  community  meeting  provided  a  useful 
opportunity  for  individual  constituents  to  voice 
their  concerns.  Over  50  constituents  took  the 
microphone,  often  recounting  experiences  that 
put  a  human  face  on  this  daunting  policy  chal- 
lenge. The  enthusiastic,  sometimes  heated 
participation  of  my  constituents  suggests  that 
this  is  indeed  a  front-burner  issue  in  North 
Carolina.  Over  200  people  attended  our  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions,  and  over  250  peo- 
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pie  took  part  in  the  evening's  community 
meeting. 

Throughout  the  day,  several  moderators 
joined  me  and  an  overflow  audience  at  North 
Carolina  State  University's  McKimmon  Center 
in  receiving  testimony  from  panels  of  expert 
witnesses  on  children's  and  adolescents' 
health  needs,  health  care  innovations,  the 
needs  of  the  uninsured  and  underserved, 
small  business  concerns,  and  alternative  re- 
form and  cost  containment  strategies. 

Joining  me  in  moderating  the  five  panels 
were  Lt.  Gov.  Dennis  Wicker,  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  Speaker  Dan  Blue, 
Health  Care  Financing  Agency  (HCFA)  Deputy 
Administrator  Dr.  Helen  Smits,  and  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Medical  Assistance  Direc- 
tor Barbara  Matula. 

The  day's  testimony  left  little  doubt  that 
American  health  care,  at  its  best,  is  the  most 
proficient  and  innovative  in  the  world.  But  we 
also  found  ample  evidence  that  this  care  is  not 
being  delivered  equitably  or  at  acceptable  cost 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  Part  of  the  solution,  al- 
most all  witnesses  stressed,  is  insurance  re- 
form, so  that  basic  coverage  is  not  jeopard- 
ized or  priced  out  of  reach  when  one  moves 
or  changes  jobs  or  gets  sick.  But  many  also 
stressed  that  insurance  reform  is  not  the  total 
solution.  Insurance  coverage  may  be  of  little 
benefit  to  families  who  have  no  medical  pro- 
viders or  facilities  nearby  or  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  basics  of  health  care  or  of  what 
services  are  available  to  them.  Efforts  at  edu- 
cation and  outreach  must  be  stepped  up,  and 
both  patients  and  providers  must  pay  more  at- 
tention to  healthy  lifestyles  and  preventive 
care. 

We  also  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
about  the  progress  we  have  made  in  discover- 
ing new  drugs  and  therapies,  reorganizing  the 
delivery  of  care  and  controlling  costs,  and 
reaching  underserved  populations — and  of 
how  reform  must  nurture  such  innovations  and 
preserve  the  good  coverage  and  freedom  of 
choice  that  many  people  already  enjoy.  It  also 
became  clear  that  while  no  perfect  solution  is 
available — if  it  existed,  we  no  doubt  would 
have  discovered  it  by  now — the  status  quo 
cries  out  for  change.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  have  successfully  brought  this  issue  to 
the  fore,  but  a  great  deal  of  debate  and  hard 
work  still  lie  ahead. 

Our  first  panel  focused  on  the  health  needs 
of  children  and  adolescents.  John  Niblock. 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Child  Advo- 
cacy Institute,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Edwards,  a 
prominent  Raleigh  pediatrician,  gave  an  alarm- 
ing health  profile  of  North  Carolina's  children — 
some  300,000  of  whom  are  without  health  in- 
surance— and  outlined  what  changes  in  health 
policy  are  required  to  address  their  needs.  Dr. 
Michael  Durtee  and  State  school  nurse  con- 
sultant Marilyn  Asay  portrayed  adolescents  as 
the  most  underserved  population  and  the  most 
difficult  to  reach,  and  described  their  respec- 
tive outreach  efforts  through  Wake  Teen  Medi- 
cal Services  and  school-based  clinics.  Paul 
Hildebrand,  executive  director  of  the  Alice 
Aycock  Poe  Center  for  Health  Education  in 
Raleigh,  told  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  that 
the  modern,  multimedia  presentations  of  the 
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Poe  Center  have  had  from  North  Carolina 
school  children.  Kathy  H.  Richardson,  mater- 
nity care  coordinator  for  the  Baby  Love  Pro- 
gram at  Twin  County  Rural  Health  Center  in 
Hollister,  NC,  told  of  the  innovative  ways  this 
program  had  reached  out  to  poor  women  in  a 
rural  county  to  ensure  that  they  received  prop- 
er maternity  care. 

The  second  panel,  health  care  and  innova- 
tion, brought  together  a  number  of  different 
ideas  that  have  worked  well  in  North  Carolina 
and  deserve  wider  dissemination.  Gale  John- 
ston Adcock,  coordinator  of  primary  care  sen/- 
ices  and  wellness  education  at  SAS  Institute, 
told  how  95  percent  of  SAS's  employees  and 
families  took  advantage  of  the  company-based 
wellness  program  and  of  the  positive  effect  the 
program  had  on  company  health  care  costs. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Bast,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Duke 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center,  highlighted  re- 
cent advances  In  cancer  prevention  and  treat- 
ment and  stressed  the  importance  of  sustain- 
ing vital  research.  Dr.  Leah  Devlin,  director  of 
the  Wake  County  Health  Department,  told  of 
several  innovative  ways  that  the  county  had 
put  together  partnerships  and  combined  var- 
ious sources  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  mon- 
eys to  deliver  public  health  services.  Dr.  E. 
Harvey  Estes,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Kate  B. 
Reynolds  Community  Practitioner  Program  of 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society  Founda- 
tion, told  of  the  foundation's  program  to  recruit 
and  retain  primary  care  physicians  for  under- 
served  areas  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  David 
Goff,  a  pediatrician,  discussed  the  positive 
ways  that  managed  care  systems  and  primary 
care  physicians  can  expand  access  to  care 
and  help  contain  costs.  Meg  Molloy,  nutrition 
program  director  of  the  Sarah  W.  Stedman 
Center  for  Nutritional  Studies  at  the  Duke 
Center  for  Living,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  nutrition  education  in  encouraging  healthy 
lifestyles  and  of  nutrition  therapies  as  a  cost- 
effective  treatment  of  heart  disease  and  other 
disorders.  Dr.  James  E.  Niedel,  director  of 
Glaxo  Research  Institute,  stressed  the  prom- 
ise of  pharmaceutical  research  in  developing 
cost-effective  treatments.  Bill  Remmes,  admin- 
istrator of  Rural  Health  Group,  Inc.,  related 
how  a  network  of  five  medical  offices,  a  nurs- 
ing home  and  rest  home,  apartments  for  the 
elderly,  and  a  senior  center  had  been  built  and 
organized  over  a  decade  in  two  rural  counties. 

Our  third  panel  dealt  with  health  care  and 
small  business.  Two  North  Carolina  business- 
men— Robert  B.  Allbert,  owner  and  operator  of 
30  Precision  Tune  shops,  and  Joe  Stanley, 
owner  of  Joe  and  Moe's  Auto  Repair  in 
Shallotte,  NC — told  about  the  special  problems 
of  small  businesses  in  obtaining  affordable 
health  care  coverage  for  their  employees  but 
also  sounded  a  warning  about  the  possible 
costs  of  reform.  Jim  Long,  insurance  commis- 
sioner for  North  Carolina,  discussed  the  initia- 
tives his  department  had  used  to  expand  cov- 
erage throughout  the  State.  Parham  McNair, 
representing  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents,  told  of  the  special  services  independ- 
ent agents  provide  as  the  link  between  insur- 
ance providers  and  small  businesses.  Eliza- 
beth F.  Kuniholm,  speaking  both  as  a  small 
businesswoman    and    representative    of    the 
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North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers,  dis- 
cussed the  issue  of  malpractice  reform.  Har- 
rison J.  Kaplan,  counsel  and  government  rela- 
tions manager  for  Kaiser  Permanente,  dis- 
cussed business  participation  in  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  their  success  in  ren- 
dering cost-effective  health  care  services. 

On  panel  four  we  turned  to  competing  re- 
form proposals  and  their  implic^ations  for  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation.  Brad  Adcock  of  North 
Carolina  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  Moses 
Carey,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  Orange- 
Chathman  Comprehensive  Health  Services, 
Inc.,  Robert  J.  Greczyn,  Jr.,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Carolina  Physicians'  Health  Plan, 
Dr.  Donald  T.  Lucey  from  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society,  and  Eric  Munson,  executive 
director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Hospitals,  each  diagnosed  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  and  pre- 
sented their  priorities  for  reform.  Chnstopher  J. 
Conover  of  Duke  University's  Center  for 
Health  Policy  Research  and  Education  gave  a 
careful  analysis  of  how  and  why  "managed 
competition"  could  work.  Joe  Graedon  of  the 
syndicated  column  and  radio  show  "The  Peo- 
ple's Pharmacy"  stressed  the  importance  of 
outcomes  research  and  other  means  of  in- 
forming and  empowering  consumers  to  suc- 
cessful reform.  Pam  Silberman,  project  direc- 
tor with  the  North  Carolina  Health  Access  Co- 
alition, set  down  the  elements  of  successful 
health  care  reform  as  identified  by  the  coali- 
tion she  represents. 

Our  fifth  and  final  panel,  "Underserved 
Health  Care  Needs,"  focused  on  three  key 
areas  of  need:  Older  Americans  and  long-term 
health  care,  mental  health,  and  low-income 
rural  and  urban  populations.  Martha  Brown, 
with  the  Home  Health  Care  Association  of 
Chapel  Hill,  told  of  the  value  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  home-based  care.  Travis  H.  Tom- 
linson,  Jr.,  president  of  Whitaker  Glen,  a  96- 
unit  comprehensive  retirement  community  in 
Raleigh,  discussed  several  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  proposed  health  c:are  reform 
plan  and  emphasized  that  home-health  care 
and  nursing  home  care  served  two  distinct 
populations.  Bennett  Cotten,  a  clinical  social 
worker  representing  the  North  Carolina  Asso 
ciation  of  Social  Workers,  and  Dr.  David 
Smoot,  representing  the  North  Carolina  Psy- 
chological Association,  discussed  the  extent  of 
mental  illness  and  the  benefits  of  including 
adequate  coverage  in  any  health  care  reform 
plan.  Maureen  Darcy,  certified  nurse-midwife, 
and  Torlen  L.  (Tork)  Wade,  associate  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Rural  Health 
and  Resource  Development,  discussed  the  dif- 
ficulties in  attracting  and  retaining  pnmary  care 
providers  in  rural  areas  and  the  efforts  under- 
way in  North  Carolina  to  do  so.  Barbara  Zeller 
Earis,  representing  North  Carolina  Fair  Share, 
stressed  the  importance  of  secunng  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  all  income  groups. 

Helen  Smits  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  representing  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, joined  me  for  the  evening  com- 
munity meeting  at  which  over  50  citizens  told 
their  stories  and  expressed  their  views.  In  pol- 
icy preference,  they  ranged  from  some  who 
thought  the  Clinton  plan  not  comprehensive 
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enough  to  others  who  would  repeal  even  Med- 
icare if  given  the  chance.  Several  farmers  pro- 
tested the  singling  out  of  tobacco  for  a  hefty 
excise  tax  increase,  wondering  why  other 
products  with  associated  health  care  costs 
were  not  included.  Some  spoke  for  and  others 
against  the  inclusion  of  atxjrtion  in  the  basic 
health  plan.  Small  business  owners  expressed 
apprehension  about  the  expense  of  coverage, 
although  some  argued  for  leveling  the  playing 
field  between  businesses  that  did  and  did  not 
cover  their  employees.  Some  people  reported 
having  good  coverage  and  positive  experi- 
ences with  local  hospitals  and  doctors,  and 
warned  against  disrupting  those  relationships. 
But  others  recounted  losing  their  coverage 
after  senous  illnesses  and  having  to  fight  for 
payments  for  procedures  they  thought  were 
covered.  Many  were  willing  to  tell  intensely 
personal  stones,  which  underscored  the  high 
stakes  we  have  in  reforming  the  system  but 
also  in  getting  it  right. 

A  full  transcript  of  the  health  care  forum  is 
being  prepared  and  will  be  distributed  to  the 
congressional  committees  of  junsdiction  and  to 
others  who  are  interested.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
many  panelists  and  other  constituents  who 
participated.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  there  came 
away  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  health  care  reform  to  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation  and  the  implications  of  the  pol- 
icy choices  we  face. 
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HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OF  INDUN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  11,  1994 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  very  important  statement 
on  Bosnian  policy  development  by  Richard 
Johnson,  a  very  dedicated  and  able  State  De- 
partment officer. 

The  statement  follows; 
The  Pin-Stripe  Approach  to  Genocide 
(By  Richard  Johnson) 

My  thesis  here  is  a  simple  one:  senior  U.S. 
Government  officials  know  that  Serb  leaders 
are  wagingr  genocide  in  Bosnia,  but  will  not 
say  so  in  plain  English  because  this  would 
raise  the  pressures  for  U.S.  action. 

Since  late  summer  1992  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  under  both 
the  Bush  and  Clinton  Administrations,  has 
come  under  significant  pressure  to  make  an 
unequivocal  determination  that  the  Serb 
campaign  in  Bosnia  constitutes  genocide 
under  the  1948  UN  Genocide  Convention.' 

External  pressures  have  come  from  the 
U.S.  media,  human  rights  organizations, 
American  Jewish  and  Moslem  advocacy 
groups,  prominent  foreign  policy  experts, 
members  of  Congress,  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment, and  from  states  friendly  to  Bosnia  at 
UN  fora  including  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
the  UN  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  and 
the  June  1993  UN  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  in  Vienna.^ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Internal  pressures  have  come  from  lower 
and  middle-level  Foreign  Service  Officers 
(FSO's)  with  line  responsibilities  for  U.S. 
policy  on  Bosnia,  other  FSO's  who  have  used 
the  State  Department's  dissent  channel 
mechanism  to  press  their  views,  and  the  four 
FSO's  who  subsequently  resigned  to  protest 
U.S.  policies.' 

These  pressures  have  triggered  a  number  of 
statements  by  senior  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  by  the  President,  particularly  since 
December  1992.  that  implicitly  or  explicitly 
address  the  issue  of  whether  genocide  is  un- 
derway in  Bosnia.'' 

Some  of  these  come  very  close  to  saying 
yes.  However,  none  make  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal determination  that  Serb  leaders 
are  waging  genocide  in  Bosnia,  and  that  the 
moral  and  legal  obligations  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  apply.  Instead.  Administration 
statements  have  typically  asserted  that  the 
Serb  campaign  "borders  on  genocide."  or 
that  "certain  actions"  by  "Bosnian  Serbs" 
have  been  "tantamount  to  genocide"  or  con- 
stitute "acts  of  genocide."^  There  are  two 
hypothetical  explanations  for  such  equivo- 
cation. 

One  is  that  further  collection  and  assess- 
ment of  evidence  is  needed  before  a  clear  de- 
termination can  be  made,  particularly  with 
regard  to  intent  (e.g..  do  Serb  leaders  and 
their  forces  seek  to  destroy  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Bosnian  Moslem  population,  or 
rather  to  displace  it,  or  does  the  mass  mur- 
der by  Serb  forces  stem  from  a  systematic 
plan  or  from  a  coincidence  of  local  decisions 
by  local  commanders?)  and  responsibility 
(can  responsibility  be  traced  up  to  Bosnian 
Serb  political  and  military  leaders,  and  to 
Serb  leaders  in  Serbia,  and  with  what  degree 
of  conclusiveness?). 

Several  State  and  NSC  officials  put  for- 
ward this  explanation  to  the  author,  in  more 
or  less  explicit  terms.  These  officials  would 
often  also  assert  that  the  genocide  issue  may 
be  of  moral  and  historical  interest,  but  is  not 
of  operational  importance  in  terms  of  pursu- 
ing justice  (war  crimes  are  easier  to  prove 
than  genocide)  or  ending  the  killing  in 
Bosnia  (through  a  "negotiated  settlement" ).« 
However,  some  of  these  as  well  as  other 
State  officials  also  acknowledge  that  policy- 
makers at  the  WTiite  House  and  in  State 
have  shown  little  interest  in  clearing  up  the 
questions  that  supposedly  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  unequivocal  finding  of  Serb  genocide  in 
Bosnia.  There  has  never  been  a  Presidential 
or  NSC  directive  to  State  and  other  intel- 
ligence agencies  to  conduct  research  and 
analysis  aimed  at  establishing  whether  there 
is  a  good  case  against  Milosevic  et  al.  for 
genocide  in  Bosnia.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
mobilization  of  resources  to  this  end.  The 
human  resources  applied  to  the  Bosnia  war 
crimes  issue  at  State  and  CIA  have  been 
minimal,  and  have  declined  at  State  in  1993. 
The  personnel  involved  have  been  tasked 
more  with  recording  specific  war  crimes  than 
with  tracking  the  responsibility  for  such  war 
crimes  to  the  Serb  leadership.'' 

The  other  explanation  is  that  policy-mak- 
ers have  opted  for  equivocation  because  an 
explicit,  unequivocal  determination  that 
genocide  is  underway  in  Bosnia,  and  that 
Milosevic,  Karadzic  and  their  military  com- 
manders are  responsible,  would  produce  more 
political  pressure  to  take  effective  action, 
including  the  use  of  force,  to  end  and  punish 
the  genocide.  At  a  minimum,  such  a  deter- 
mination would  undermine  the  credibility  of 
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Western  policies  that  rely  on  UN/EC-medi- 
ated "peace  talks"  to  reach  a  "voluntary 
settlement"  between  "warring  factions"— 
who  would  now  be  defined  as  the.  perpetra- 
tors and  victims  of  genocide.  This  expla- 
nation is  supported  by  the  following  ele- 
ments of  the  Executive  Branch  treatment  of 
this  issue  since  fall  1992.' 

The  most  explicit,  forward-leaning  Admin- 
istration positions  have  never  been  followed 
up  with  consequent  actions.  In  August  1992 
State  confirmed  that  Serb-run  "detention 
centers"  in  Bosnia  featuring  systematic  kill- 
ing and  torture  were  a  significant  problem.^ 
State  then  initiated  a  process  of  submitting 
data  on  war  crimes  in  Bosnia  to  the  UN  War 
Crimes  Commi-ssion.  However,  lead  action  on 
compiling  these  submissions  was  assigned  to 
an  FSO  in  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  with  no 
prior  knowledge  of  Balkan  affairs,  and  a 
short-term  State  intern  just  out  of  college; 
hardly  a  commitment  of  personnel  and  ex- 
pertise commensurate  to  the  recognized 
gravity  of  the  issue.'" 

In  mid-December  1992.  Acting  Secretary 
Eagleburger  broke  new  ground  in  drawing 
parallels  between  Serb  behavior  in  Bosnia 
and  Nazi  behavior,  naming  senior  Serb  lead- 
ers as  bearing  responsibility  for  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity  in  Bosnia,  and 
citing  some  of  the  questions  they  should 
face.  However,  his  public  statements  were 
not  followed  up  by  any  internal  taskings 
within  State  or  to  CIA  to  build  up  cases 
against  these  leaders." 

In  mid-December  1992  the  United  States 
also  voted  for  a  UN  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on  Bosnia  which,  among  other  things, 
stated  that  Serb  "ethnic  cleansing"  in 
Bosnia  is  a  form  of  genocide. '^  However,  the 
Executive  Branch  never  followed  up  by  cit- 
ing or  using  this  determination  as  a  basis  for 
Western  policies.  Similarly,  in  June  1993  the 
United  States  supported  an  appeal  of  the  UN 
World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  to  take  "necessary 
measures  to  end  the  genocide  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  .  .  ."  However,  the  U.S.  took  no 
subsequent  action  on  the  basis  of  this  appeal 
and  its  finding  of  genocide.  Indeed,  as  of  De- 
cember 1993,  an  official  at  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  was  unable  to  lo- 
cate a  copy  of  the  Conference  appeal  in  office 
files,  and  described  it  as  something  the  De- 
partment viewed  as  "not  really  an  official 
act  of  the  Conference.  "  '^ 

More  equivocal  statements  tend  to  be 
made  by  more  senior  officials  in  high-profile 
fashion.  Less  equivocal  statements  are  made 
by  lesser  officials  in  lower-profile  fashion. 
The  President  has.  largely  in  response  to 
questioning,  repeatedly  drawn  some  degree 
of  analogy  between  the  Holocaust  and  the 
present  mass  extermination  of  Bosnians.  But 
he  has  chosen  never  explicitly  to  address 
whether  Serb  leaders  are  engaged  in  geno- 
cide.'^  Warren  Christopher  volunteered  dur- 
ing his  confirmation  hearings  that  the  Serb 
campaign  of  "ethnic  cleansing"  was  result- 
ing in  "near  genocidal  or  perhaps  really  gen- 
ocidal  conditions.  "  '*  But  he  has  never  raised 
the  issue  since  becoming  Secretary,  and  his 
most  extensive  comments  on  the  matter 
since  then,  under  questioning  on  May  18, 
1993.  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, are  also  the  most  equivocal  presen- 
tation by  any  Administration  official  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Bosnia. '«  These 
comments  triggered  an  extraordinary  memo 
to  the  Secretary  from  the  Acting  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Human  Rights  reminding  the 
Secretary  that  Serb  and  Bosnian  Serb  forces 
were  responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  war 
crimes  in  Bosnia.''' 

The  most  straight-forward  statement  by  a 
senior  official  of  the  Clinton  Administration 
has  also  been  the  most  obscure;  a  mid-No- 
vember written  submission  to  a  House  sub- 
committee in  response  to  a  question  taken 
by  State  Counselor  Wirth  five  months  ear- 
lier, stating  chat  "The  Department  of  State 
does  believe  that  certain  acts  committed  as 
part  of  the  systematic  Bosnian  Serb  cam- 
paign of  ethnic  cleansing'  in  Bosnia  con- 
stitute Eicts  of  genocide."  '^ 

Secretary  Christopher  has  opted  out  of  the 
Bosnia  genocide  issue  since  May.  Persistent 
questioning  by  Congressman  McCloskey  has 
been  the  primary  trigger  of  Administration 
review  of  this  issue  since  April  1.  when 
McCloskey  got  Christopher  to  promise  him  a 
clear  determination  as  to  whether  the  Serb 
campaign  in  Bosnia  is  genocide  under  the 
Convention. 'i>  How  to  respond  to  McCloskey 's 
question  (and  his  repeated  follow-ups)  was  a 
recurrent  issue  among  the  Bureaus  of  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  Human  Rights.  Intelligence  and 
Research,  International  Organizations,  Con- 
gressional Relations,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Legal  Advisor,  and  between  these  offices  and 
the  "seventh  fioor"  (i.e.,  the  Secretary  and 
his  senior  advisors)  from  April  to  October. 
On  October  13  the  Secretary  finally  approved 
an  action  memo  which  had  been  redrafted 
numerous  times,  and  which  would  authorize 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  sign  a  letter  to  McCloskey 
using  the  language  subsequently  used  in 
State's  mid-November  submission  to  the 
House  cited  above.  However,  the  Secretary 
annulled  his  approval  of  the  proposed  letter 
to  McCloskey  after  the  latter  called  for  his 
resignation  in  mid-October. 

In  a  subsequent  exchange  with  McCloskey 
during  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearing.  Christopher  chose  not  to  respond  to 
McCloskey's  question  on  the  genocide  issue. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  charged  that  McClos- 
key's views  on  Bosnia  would  require  several 
hundred  thousand  U.S.  ground  troops,  as- 
serted that  McCloskey's  emotions  were 
clouding  his  judgment,  and  rejected  any  fur- 
ther "debate  "  with  McCloskey  on  Bosnia.^" 

Seventh-Hoor  policy  makers  at  State  have 
repeatedly  rejected  efforts  by  the  Bureaus  to 
have  them  make  less  equivocal  statements 
of  genocide  in  Bosnia.^'  On  April  1,  perhaps 
in  response  to  McCloskey's  questions  to 
Christopher,  outgoing  State  Department 
spokesman  Boucher  instructed  then-Bosnia 
desk  officer  Harris  to  draft  a  strong  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  on  genocide  in 
Bosnia.  Harris's  draft,  dated  April  2,  was 
cleared  by  all  the  relevant  Bureaus  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  the  Spokesman.  It  in- 
cluded the  assertion  that  "The  United  States 
Government  believes  that  the  practice  of 
•ethnic  cleansing"  in  Bosnia  includes  actions 
that  meet  the  international  definition  of 
genocide  as  well  as  constitute  other  war 
crimes."  The  statement  was  never  issued: 
Harris  believes  it  was  killed  by  incoming  De- 
partment spokesman  Donilon.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary. 

Similar  language  was  again  cleared  by  the 
relevant  Bureaus  in  September  in  one  iter- 
ation of  the  proposed  response  to  McClos- 
key's April  question  to  the  Secretary;  this 
draft  was  also  rejected  by  the  seventh  fioor. 2' 
Senior  policy-makers  do  not  have  better 
information  about  realities  in  the  Balkans 
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than  do  the  lesser  officials  who  have  sought 
to  bring  them  to  make  clearer  statements  on 
genocide.  Some  light  on  their  thinking  in  re- 
jecting Bureaus'  recommendations  is  shed  by 
comments  made  by  Under  Secretary  Tamoff 
and  Counselor  Wirth  at  an  April  28.  1993 
State  Department  luncheon  for  Elie  Weisel. 

Weisel  argued  that  whether  or  not  geno- 
cide was  underway  in  Bosnia,  the  Serb  con- 
centration camps  and  mass  murders  there 
constituted  a  moral  imperative  for  decisive 
outside  intervention.  Tamoff  took  Weisel's 
point  but  noted  that  failure  in  Bosnia  would 
destroy  the  Clinton  Presidency.  Wirth  agreed 
with  Weisel  that  the  moral  stakes  in  Bosnia 
were  high,  but  asserted  that  there  were  even 
higher  moral  stakes  at  play:  "the  survival  of 
the  fragile  liberal  coalition  represented  by 
this  Presidency."  22 

conclusion 

The  story  told  above  is  one  of  many  fail- 
ures. Senior  policy-makers  have  failed  to 
level  with  the  American  people  on  the  nature 
of  the  moral  and  security  challenge  the  Unit- 
ed States  faces  in  the  Balkans.  Lesser  offi- 
cials have  failed  to  resist  the  obfuscation  of 
their  seniors.  Outside  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  broad  range  of  interested  observers  who 
see  Milosevic's  campaign  for  a  Greater  Ser- 
bia as  an  instance  of  genocidal  aggression 
that  the  United  States  must  confront  have 
failed  to  apply  coherent  and  sustained  pres- 
sure to  force  at  least  a  straightforward  Exec- 
utive Branch  statement  on  the  genocide 
issue. 

I  draw  no  constructive  lessons  from  these 
failures  except  that  avoiding  them  requires  a 
series  of  moral  choices  by  individuals.  Those 
made  by  senior  policy-makers  with  the  most 
infiuence  in  defining  the  challenges  America 
faces  are  most  momentous.  But  all.  cumula- 
tively, make  a  difference. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Under  the  194fi  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  to  which  the 
United  States,  the  successor  states  to  former  Yugo- 
slavia, and  some  100  other  countries  are  parties. 
■"Kenocide"  is  deHned  to  Include  any  of  the  following 
acts  committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group: 
(al  killing  members  of  the  group:  (b)  causing  serious 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group:  (ci 
deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of  life 
calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  In  part:  (d)  imposing  measures  intended  to 
prevent  births  within  the  group:  (e)  forcibly  tran.s- 
ferring  children  of  the  group  to  another  group. 

The  Convention  is  a  specific  response  to  Nazi  ex- 
termination practices  during  World  War  II. 

'The  author  is  compiling  a  list  of  prominent  per- 
sons, groups,  governments,  and  international  fora 
that  have  defined  Serb  behavior  in  Bosnia  as  geno- 
cide, and  will  make  it  available  on  request. 

^Tho  author  is  personally  aware  that  in  December 
1992  three  FSO's  who  had  shared  responsibility  for 
Yugoslav  affairs  between  1990  and  1992  used  the  dis- 
sent channel  to  press  for  a  State  determination  that 
Milosevic  was  engaged  In  genocide  in  Bosnia:  that  in 
April  1993  twelve  FSOs  actively  engaged  in  Bosnia 
policy  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  which 
among  other  things  described  the  conflict  in  Bosnia 
as  Serb  genocide:  and  that  the  four  FSO's  who  have 
resigned  in  protest— George  Kenney  in  August  1992 
and  Marshall  Harris.  Steve  Walker,  and  Jon  Western 
in  August  1993.  have  all  defined  the  war  as  genocide. 

'See  compendium  at  Tab  A.  drawn  from  White 
House.  State  Department  and  Congressional  public 
documents  and  the  U.S.  media. 

=•  Several  officers  currently  and  formerly  in  States 
Office  of  the  Legal  Advisor  have  told  the  author 
that  there  is  no  legal  difference  between  saying 
starkly  that  "what  has  happened  is  genocide.  "  and 
saying  less  starkly  that  "what  has  happened  is  tan- 
tamount to  genocide"  or  "what  has  happened  are 
acts  of  genocide."  The  "tantamount  to  "  formulation 
appears  to  "have  originated  on  the  Seventh  floor. 
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•Author's  December  1993  interviews  with  sixteen 
current  and  former  State  employees  ranging  from 
desk  officers  to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 
with  NSC  European  Affairs  Director  Jenonne  Walk- 
er in  May  1993.  In  December  1993.  Walker  declined  to 
discuss  US.  policy  process  on  the  issue  of  genocide 
in  Bosnia  with  the  author,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  "too  sensitive."' 
'ibid. 

•This  explanation  is  also  advanced  by  many  of  the 
sixteen  current  and  former  FSOs  interviewed  by  the 
author  for  this  essay. 

'See  President  Bush's  August  6.  1992  remarks  on 
"Containing  the  Crisis  in  Bosnia  and  in  Former 
Yugoslavia"  and  Acting  Secretary  Eagleburger's 
August  5.  1992  statement  "Detention  Centers  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina  and  Serbia""  In  Dispatch.  U.S. 
Department  of  State  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Au- 
gust 10.  1992:  and  George  Kenney.  "See  No  Evil.  "  In 
The  Washington  Monthly.  November  1992.  Kenney 
underlines  senior  State  officials"  resistance  to  inves- 
tigating, confirming,  or  publicizing  Serb  atrocities 
in  Bosnia,  and  their  efforts  to  minimize  U.S.  media 
attention  to  them. 

'"Authors  interview  with  the  State  Human  Rights 
Bureau  action  officer  and  the  former  intern  in  ques- 
tion. 

"See  Secretary  EUgleburger"s  December  16.  1992 
statements  in  Dispatch.  U.S.  Department  of  State 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  December  28.  1992.  The  ab- 
sence of  follow-up  taskers  was  confirmed  to  the  au- 
thor in  interviews  with  the  current  and  former 
FSOs  cited  above 

"See  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion A 4X92  of  December  17.  1992.  passed  102  for  (in- 
cluding the  U.S.).  57  abstentions,  and  none  against, 
which  holds  Serbian  and  Montenegrin  forces  respon- 
sible for  aggression  and  for  "the  abhorrent  policy  of 
•ethnic  cleansing."  which  is  a  form  of  genocide  .  .  ' 
'^Authors  interviews  with  Stale  Human  Rights 
Bureau  officers.  December  1993.  Notwithstanding 
States  unofficial  views  as  to  the  unofficial  status  of 
the  Conferences  appeal,  it  was  in  fact  forwarded  by 
Alois  Mock,  President  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights,  to  the  President  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  on  June  16.  1993.  as  a  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

"For  texts  of  the  President's  and  Secretary's 
statements,  see  compendium  at  Tab  A. 

"See  New  York  Times.  January  14.  1993.  cited  in 
compendium  at  Tab  A. 

'•See  Christophers  May  18  comments  in  compen- 
dium at  Tab  A.  including  the  insinuation  that 
Bosnian  Moslems  are  suspected  of  genocide  them- 
selves. Several  State  officials  have  told  the  author 
that  they  were  nabbergast«d  by  Christophers  re- 
marks on  atrocities  and  genocide  In  Bosnia  in  his 
May  18  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearing, 
and  that  these  remarks  bore  no  relatlon.ship  to  ex- 
pert and  consensus  views  within  State  on  those  is- 
sues. One  State  official  has  told  the  author  that  late 
on  May  17.  the  Secretarys  office  sought  urgent  in- 
formation from  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  on 
Bosnian  Moslem  atrocities  only. 

"Authors  interviews  with  current  and  former 
FSOs. 

'•See  text  of  Wirth  .statement  in  compendium  at 
Tab  A.  This  iitatement.  responded  to  a  question  put 
to  Wirth  by  Congressman  McCloskey  on  June  10  at 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  meeting. 

"See  McCloskeys  April  1  question  and  Chris- 
tophers initial  response  in  compendium  at  Tab  A. 
The  author's  account  of  the  reaction  to  McCloskeys 
pressures  within  the  Department  is  ba.sed  on  inter- 
views with  current  and  former  FSOs  in  December 
1993. 

"See  transcripts  of  Novemtier  4.  1993  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  Hearing. 

'■This  and  the  following  paragraph  are  based  pri- 
marily on  the  authors  December  1993  interview  with 
Marshall  Harris,  currently  foreign  policy  advisor  to 
Congressman  McCloskey. 

"The  author  witnessed  this  Weisel/TamoftWlrth 
luncheon  discussion. 

TAB  A 

December  1993— Draft  State  Department 
Human  Rights  for  Bosnia;  no  mention  of 
genocide. 

November  18:  State  Department  Counselor 
Wirth's  response  to  Congressman  McClos- 
key's June  10  questions  in  public  hearings: 
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'•.  .  .  The  Department  of  state  does  believe 
that  certain  acts  committed  as  part  of  the 
systematic  Bosnian  Serbs  campaign  of  'eth- 
nic cleansing'  in  Bosnia  constitute  acts  of 
genocide." 

November  22:  Secretary  Christopher.  Four 
On-the-Record  Interviews  with  European 
media:  no  mention  of  genocide  or  even  ag- 
gression: Bosnia  treated  as  an  issue  of  "war- 
ring parties"  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace 
settlement. 

November  13:  State  Department  spokes- 
man McCurry  declines  to  comment  on 
whether  continuing  siege  of  Sarajevo  meets 
the  criteria  for  NATO  air  strikes  laid  down 
by  Christopher  in  August  (i.e..  "continued 
strangulation")  and  adds:  "Is  Bosnia  horrify- 
ing, troubling?  ...  it  is  no  more  horrifying 
or  troubling  than  the  instances  around  this 
globe  where  populations,  because  of  civil 
strife  .  .  .  face  these  kinds  of  humanitarian 
disasters."  President  Clinton  asserts  "All  we 
can  do  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  mini- 
mize the  human  loss  coming  on  for  this  com- 
ing winter."  A  State  Department  official's 
comments:  "Who  do  you  champion  any 
more?  It's  not  clear."  (Washington  Post.  No- 
vember 13) 

November  30:  Secretary  Christopher  ad- 
dresses CSCE  Ministerial:  no  mention  of 
genocide  or  aggression:  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  treated  as  humanitarian  crisis 
and  scene  of  "atrocities"  to  be  dealt  with  by 
UN  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 

November  15:  Assistant  Secretary  Oxman 
speech  on  "Why  Europe  Matters":  no  men- 
tion of  the  word  Bosnia,  much  less  genocide 
or  aggression:  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  treat- 
ed as  "ethnic  conflict"  within  borders  of 
former  Yugoslavia. 

November  9:  Secretary  Christopher  before 
Senate  Foreigm  Relations  Committee  lists  6 
US  foreign  policy  (not  including  Bosnia.  So- 
malia or  Haiti)  (Newsday,  November  5) 

November  4:  Secretary  Christopher  before 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  dismisses 
Congressman  McCloskey's  charges  that  USG 
and  Christopher  are  ignoring  genocide  in 
Bosnia,  asserts  "I  don't  see  any  point  in  de- 
bating this  subject  further."  (AP.  November 
5.  Barry  Schweid):  Christopher  does  not  ad- 
dress McCloskey's  assertion  that  genocide  is 
underway  in  Bosnia;  rather.  Christopher  as- 
serts that  McCloskey's  objectives  require 
sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  US  ground 
troops  to  Bosnia  whereas  "I  don't  think  our 
vital  interests  are  sufficiently  involved  to  do 
so  .  .  ."  (Reuters.  November  5.  Carol 
Giacomo) 

November  5:  Secretary  Christopher  on  CNN 
"the  World  Today",  responding  to  Congress- 
man McCloskey's  charge  that  the  U.S.  is  al- 
lowing genocide  in  Bosnia:  ".  .  .  We  have  a 
fundamental  disagreement.  At  the  end  of  the 
day.  his  proposal  would  require  putting 
200.0(X)  or  SOO.tXX)  American  troops  into  Bosnia 
to  try  to  take  the  country  back  ...  to  put 
it  back  in  its  pre-war  status.  I  simply  dis- 
agree with  that.  And  I  want  the  country  to 
know.  I  don't  think  that's  a  good  idea." 

October  10:  Secretary  Christopher  declines 
to  predict  whether  US  troops  will  ever  be 
sent  to  Bosnia  to  enforce  a  peace  settlement, 
emphasizing  that  "very  hard  questions"  will 
have  to  be  answered  positively  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  consultation  with  Congress 
(NBC  "Meet  the  Press"  October  10) 

October  21:  SecreUry  Christopher.  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  comments  on  Bosnia,  in 
Hungary: 
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".  .  .  President  Clinton  has  said  early  on 
and  we  continue  to  say  we  will  not  try  to  im- 
pose a  solution  on  the  parties.  The  U.S.  is 
not  prepared  to  send  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  its  troops  to  impose  a  solution  on  the  par- 
ties that  are  not  quite  ready  for  a  solution  or 
don't  seem  to  be  ready  for  a  solution.  We're 
hoping  the  parties  will  come  to  a  peaceful 
agreement,  that  they  will  finally  recognize 
that  there  is  only  futility  in  the  war  they  are 
pursuing  ..." 

October  5:  Assistant  Secretary  Oxman  be- 
fore Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

"Lots  of  innocent  people  are  being  killed. 
But  it  is  a  complex  problem  that  we  didn't 
create.  And  our  approach  to  it  has  been  to 
support  a  negotiated  settlement.  That  isn't 
jazzy,  but  that's  our  approach." 

September  5:  Assistant  Secretary  Oxman 
appears  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

"McCloskey.  who  has  been  trying  since 
April  to  get  the  State  Department  to  say 
Serb  actions  fit  the  legal  definitions  of  geno- 
cide, tried  again.  'Are  they  guilty  of 
genocide  .  .  .  a  systematic  policy  of  extermi- 
nation of,  you  know,  members  of  a  particular 
ethnic  group?'  Oxman.  using  language  pre- 
viously used  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher,  said  actions  'tantamount  to 
genocide  have  been  committed.'  But  he  did 
not  say  Serb  actions  fit  'the  technical  defini- 
tion of  genocide'  under  a  1948  UN  conven- 
tions. McCloskey  said  afterwards  that  U.S. 
policy  amounts  to  'putting  a  gun  to 
Izetbegovic's  head  to  accept  this  settlement 
that  will  be  the  death  of  his  country.'  He 
said  the  State  Department  was  trying  to 
evade  its  "moral  and  legal  obligations'  to 
brand  Serb  actions  as  genocide  and  try  to 
prevent  them."  (Washington  Post.  Septem- 
ber 16) 

September  9:  Washington  Post  article  on 
Clinton-Izetbegovic  meeting/press  con- 
ference: 

"Clinton  reaffirmed  his  willingness  to  send 
troops  if  there  is  a  "fair  peace  that  is  will- 
ingly entered  into  by  the  parties  .  .  ."  But 
Clinton,  asked  about  the  proposal  [of 
Izetbegovic,  for  NATO  air  strikes  to  lift  the 
siege  of  Sarajevo],  rejected  it.  "I  believe  all 
that  has  to  be  part  of  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. I  don't  think  that  the  U.S.  can  simply 
impose  an  element  like  that.'  he  told  report- 
ers." 

September  9:  The  New  York  Times  article 
on  Clinton-Izetbegovic  meeting  describes 
Clinton  Administration  as  backing  away 
both  from  threat  of  NATO  air  strikes  to  re- 
lieve siege  of  Sarajevo,  and  from  idea  of 
NATO  peacekeepers  to  enforce  settlement. 
September  3:  The  Washington  Post: 
"The  U.S.  yesterday  backed  efforts  by 
Bosnia's  Muslims  to  gain  more  territory  in 
the  proposed  partition  of  the  country,  as 
President  Clinton  warned  Serb  and  Croat 
forces  that  the  option  of  using  NATO  air 
power  against  them  is  very  much  alive'  .  .  . 
'If  while  talks  are  in  abeyance."  the  Presi- 
dent added,  'there  is  abuse  of  those  who 
would  seek  to  interfere  with  humanitarian 
aid— attacking  protected  areas,  resuming 
sustained  shelling  of  Sarajevo,  for  example- 
then  first,  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
NATO  military  option  is  very  much 
alive  .  .  .'  Clinton,  asked  if  he  intended  to 
revive  his  proposal  for  exempting  Bosnia's 
Muslim-led  government  from  a  UN  arms  em- 
bargo, said  ...  "I  have  always  favored  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo.  I  think  the  policy  of 
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the  UN  as  it  applies  to  that  government  is 
wrong,'  he  said.  "But  I  am  in  the  minority.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  prevail." " 

September  15:  Assistant  Secretary  Oxman 
appears  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

■Rep.  McCloskey.  ...  As  you  know,  since 
April  I've  been  trying  to  get  an  answer  from 
State  as  to  whether  these  activities  of  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  Serbs  constitute  genocide. 
Will  I  get  a  reply  on  that  today  .  .  .? 

Mr.  Oxman.  I  learned,  just  today,  that  you 
hadn't  had  your  response.  And  the  first  thing 
I'm  going  to  do  when  I  get  back  to  the  De- 
partment is  find  out  where  that  is.  We'll  get 
you  that  response  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can. 
But  to  give  you  my  personal  view.  I  think 
that  acts  tantamount  to  genocide  have  been 
committed.  Whether  the  technical  definition 
of  genocide  ...  I  think  this  is  what  the  let- 
ter that  you're  asking  for  needs  to  address." 

August  9:  Statement  by  Secretary  Chris- 
topher, released  by  the  Office  of  the  Spokes- 
man. August  9.  1993.  "Air  strikes  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina": 

"The  United  States  is  pleased  by  the  im- 
portant actions  taken  today  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  These  steps  significantly 
further  the  United  States  initiative  to  make 
air  power  available  to  lift  the  strangulation 
of  Sarajevo  and  other  areas,  stop  inter- 
ference with  humanitarian  relief  operations, 
and  promote  a  viable  political  settlement  in 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  At  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  meeting  last  Monday,  NATO 
unanimously  made  the  policy  decision  to 
prepare  for  air  strikes  and  laid  down  a  clear 
warning  to  those  responsible  for  the  stran- 
gulation of  Sarajevo  and  other  civilian  areas. 
Today,  the  alliance  unanimously  approved  a 
thorough  and  detailed  operational  plan  for 
air  strikes  prepared  by  the  NATO  military 
committee  over  the  last  week  in  conjunction 
with  UNPROFOR.  The  plan  is  sound  and 
comprehensive.  It  sets  forth  the  targeting 
identification  process  and  the  command  and 
control  arrangements  for  air  strikes.  With 
today's  decision,  the  alliance  now  has  in 
place  all  the  means  necessary  to  take  force- 
ful action  against  the  Serbs  should  they  not 
cease  their  intolerable  behavior.  The  unani- 
mous decision  today  signals  that  the  inter- 
national community  will  not  accept  the  lay- 
ing siege  of  cities  and  the  continued  bom- 
bardment of  civilians,  the  denial  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  people  in  need,  or  empty 
promises  as  a  cover  for  aggression.  The  Serbs 
are  on  notice,  and  whether  air  power  is  used 
depends  on  their  deeds." 

June  2:  AFP  "U.S.  Has  No  Vital  Interests 
in  Bosnia:  Christopher": 

"Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
has  said  the  United  States  has  no  vital  inter- 
ests in  Bosnia  and  that  the  military  options 
it  backed  there  would  not  be  effective. 
'Bosnia  is  a  human  tragedy— just  a  grotesque 
humanitarian  situation,'  Christopher  said  on 
television  Tuesday  as  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  finalized  plans  for  six  pro- 
tected Moslem  safe  havens.  "It  does  not  af- 
fect our  vital  national  interests  except  as 
we're  concerned  about  humanitarian  matters 
and  except  as  we're  trying  to  contain  it.'  He 
said  Washington  still  preferred  lifting  the 
arms  embargo  on  the  Bosnian  Moslems  and 
carrying  out  air  strikes  against  Bosnian 
Serb  military  forces  attacking  the  Moslems, 
though  he  conceded  the  air  attacks  alone 
would  have  limited  effect  ...  "If  you  rule 
out  ground  troops,  you  find  air  power  inef- 


fective, and  if  you  define  it  as  a  humani- 
tarian situation,  then  your  options  are  real- 
ly much  different  than  they  would  be  in 
places  like  Somalia  where  militarily  it  was 
rather  simple  to  solve  problems."  Christopher 
said." 

June  29:  Explanation  of  U.S.  Vote  on  Lift- 
ing Arms  Embargo  Against  Bosnia.  Mad- 
eleine K.  Albright.  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  State- 
ment before  the  UN  Security  Council,  New 
York  City.  June  29.  1993: 

■".  .  .  Nor  should  today's  vote  be  seen  as  an 
indication  that  the  international  community 
is  willing  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  that  have  been 
committed  in  Bosnia,  primarily  by  the 
Bosnian  Serbs.  We  will  continue  to  insist 
that,  if  the  authorities  in  Belgrade  want  to 
rejoin  the  family  of  nations,  they  will  have 
to  stop  the  violence,  stop  the  killing,  stop 
their  aggressive  war  against  the  Bosnian 
state  and  comply  with  all  relevant  Security 
Council  resolutions.  .  .  .  Our  goal  remains  a 
negotiated  settlement  freely  agreed  to  by  all 
the  parties." 

June  10:  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security: 

"Mr.  McCloskey.  .  .  .  But  specifically, 
what  does  the  State  Department  say  about 
genocide,  are  they  ready  to  state  that  this  is 
genocide  rather  than  tantamount  to  geno- 
cide or  akin  to 

Mr.  WiRTH.  We  have  done  so.  We  have  done 
so. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  In  what  document,  or 
record,  or  communication? 

Mr.  WiRTH.  In  supporting  the  Tribunal  on 
genocide.  We  have  done  so. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Could  I  get  a  copy  of  a  de- 
finitive statement  that  genocide  has  oc- 
curred? Because  quite  frankly,  I  have  been 
asking  Mr.  Christopher  for  that  since  April 
1st.  Again,  not  to  be  pejorative  on  that,  but 
I  just  have  not  gotten  a  reply.  That  would  be 
very  helpful  if  I  could  get  that  in  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  We  have,  as  you  know,  sup- 
ported the  war  crimes  tribunal.  And  we  have 
made  statements  and  made  clear  that  geno- 
cidal  acts  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
about  it.  But  to  two  such  distinguished  State 
Department  representatives  here,  if  I  say  by 
tomorrow  afternoon  if  I  could  have  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  the  State  Department 
believes  it  is  genocide  or  not.  it  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  We  will  get  that  right  back  to 
you.  Those  statements  have  been  made,  and 
we'll  get  it  right  back  to  you." 

May  25:  ABC  News  Nightline  Interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher: 

"Secretary  Christopher.  We're  prepared 
to  keep  the  sanctions  on  until  they  move 
back  from  the  aggression  they  followed  .  .  . 
I  can  blame  the  Bosnian  Serbs  for  being 
guilty  of  aggression.  I  can  blame  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  for  being  guilty  of  a  series  of  atroc- 
ities. They  are  the  main  perpetrator  of  evil 
in  atrocities  by  all  parties.  But  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  are  subject  to  a  lot  of  blame,  and  I  will 
not  absolve  them  from  that. 

KOPPEL.  If  they  continue  in  their  atroc- 
ities, if  they  continue  killing  and  raping, 
some  of  the  other  things  that  they  have  been 
accused  of  doing— again,  if  I  understand  U.S. 
policy  correctly,  you  would  be  willing  to  use 
air  power  only   to  protect  the  U.N.  forces 
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that  are  on  the  ground  right  now.  in  effect, 
to  get  out.  not  to  do  anything  about  stopping 
the  atrocities.  Do  I  misunderstand  the  pol- 
icy? 

Secretary  Christopher.  No.  I  think  that's 
correct.  Our  commitment  to  use  United 
States  military  force  at  the  present  time  is 
only  to  protect  the  U.N.  forces  that  are 
there.  And  I  think  that's  the  limit  of  our 
commitment  for  military  power  at  present 
time.  We  have  concluded  that  our  national 
interests  are  not  sufficiently  engaged  to  use 
U.S.  troops  in  this  situation.  It's  a  quagmire. 
It's  a  morass.  I  think  if  U.S.  troops  are  put 
in  there,  they'll  be  there  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  does  not  meet  the  test  that 
I've  laid  down  for  being  a  situation  where 
you  can  define  your  goals  with  care,  where 
you  have  a  chance  of  success,  where  you 
have  an  exit  strategy  and  it's  a  situation 
that  the  American  people  would  support  over 
a  long  period  of  time." 

May  12:  Interview  With  Don  Imus  of  WFAN 
Radio  in  New  York  City,  May  12,  1993: 

""Mr.  Imus.  You  know.  I  agreed  with  you 
when  you  said  during  the  campaign  that  his- 
tory has  shown  that  you  cant  allow  the 
mass  extermination  of  people  and  just  sit  by 
and  watch  it  happen,  and  that  really  is  driv- 
ing this,  isn't  it? 

The  President.  Yes.  It  is  a  difficult  issue. 
Let  me  say  that  when  we  have  people  here 
who've  been  involved  in  many  previous  ad- 
ministrations that  are  involved  in  national 
security  including,  obviously,  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  involved  in  the  two  previous  ones. 
I  mean,  and  everybody  I  talk  to  believes  that 
this  is  the  toughest  foreign  policy  problem 
our  country  has  faced  in  a  long  time.  And 
I'm  trying  to  proceed  in  a  very  deliberate 
way  to  try  to  make  sure  there  isn't  a  Viet- 
nam problem  here.  But  also  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  United  States  keeps  pushing  to 
save  lives  and  to  confine  the  confiict.  I  don't 
think  we  can  just  turn  away  from  this.  Just 
because  we  don't  want  to  make  the  mistake 
we  did  in  Vietnam  doesn't  mean  we  shouldn't 
be  doing  anything.  There  are  things  that  we 
can  do.  and  we're  trying  to  do  more  to  push 
this  thing  toward  a  settlement  .  .  . 

I  think  there  are  some  things  that  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  do  with  our  allies  that 
will  continue  to  turn  the  pressure  up.  But 
this  is  a  European  issue,  as  well  as  a  world 
issue,  and  I  think  we  have  to  move  forward 
with  Europe  .  .  . 

It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  issue,  but  I  think 
that  we're  pushing  in  the  right  direction, 
going  in  the  right  directions,  and  I  think  the 
American  people  will  support  the  combina- 
tion of  clear,  disciplined  restraint  on  our 
part  and  not  creating  a  unilateral  American 
involvement,  but  continuing  to  push  to  end 
the  slaughter,  end  the  ethnic  cleansing  and 
confine  the  .conflict  so  that  it  doesn't  cause 
us  a  lot  more  problems." 

April  21:  The  President's  News  Conference: 

"The  President.  I  will  say  what  I  said 
from  the  very  beginning.  Our  fundamental 
interests  here,  the  United  States'  interests, 
are  two.  We  want  the  conflict  to  be  con- 
tained, and  we  want  the  slaughter  and  the 
ethnic  cleansing  to  stop.  We  believe  in  order 
to  get  that  done  ultimately  there  will  have 
to  be  some  reasonable  borders — some  politi- 
cal solution  to  this  which  has  a  reasonable 
territorial  component.  And  we'll  just  have  to 
see  what  happens  over  the  next  few  weeks." 

May  14:  The  President's  News  Conference: 

"Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  said  that  the 
United  States  will  not  go  it  alone  with  mill- 
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tary  action  in  Bosnia.  And  yet.  the  European 
allies  have  refused  to  sign-on  to  your  propos- 
als. If  the  allies  refuse  to  follow  suit,  where 
does  that  leave  the  United  States? 

The  PRESIDE.NT.  ...  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  Stales  has  any  business  sending 
troops  there  to  get  involved  in  a  conflict  in 
behalf  of  one  of  the  sides.  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  turn  up  the  pressure.  And 
as  you  know,  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  with  a  standby  authority  of 
air  power  in  the  event  that  the  present  situa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  unfair  use  of  ar- 
tillery by  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  That  position  is 
still  on  the  table. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  last  week  that  if 
you  went  to  air  power  in  Bosnia  you  would 
have  a  clear  strategy  and  it  would  have  a  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end.  What  happens, 
though,  sir.  if  a  plane  is  shot  down,  if  you 
lose  a  pilot  or  a  couple  of  pilots,  or  if  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  decide  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict, or  the  Serbians  by  going  into.  say. 
Kosovo? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion before  I  became  President  issued  a  clear 
warning  to  the  Serbs  that  if  they  try  to  oc- 
cupy Kosovo  and  repress  the  Albanians 
there,  that  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  some  strong  action.  And  I  have 
reaffirmed  that  position  .  .  . 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  Catch  22  emerging 
on  Bosnia.  One  would  be,  you  have  consist- 
ently said  that  you  want  to  have  a  consensus 
with  the  U.S.  allies.  But  until  that  consensus 
is  formed,  you  found  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  explain  to  the  American  people  precisely 
how  that  war  should  be  defined:  Is  it  a  civil 
war?  Is  it  a  war  of  aggression?  And  also  not 
nece.ssarily  what  the  next  step  should  be.  but 
what  are  the  principles,  the  overriding  prin- 
ciples that  should  guide  you  as  a  policy? 
What  can  you  tell  the  American  people  right 
now  about  that? 

The  President.  First,  that  is  both  a  civil 
war  and  a  war  of  aggression,  because  Bosnia 
was  created  as  a  separate  legal  entity.  It  is 
both  a  civil  war  where  elements  of  people 
who  live  within  that  territory  are  fighting 
against  each  other.  And  there  has  been  ag- 
gression from  without,  somewhat  from  the 
Croatians  and  from  the  Serbs,  principally 
from  the  Serbs— that  the  inevitable  but  un- 
intended impact  of  the  arms  embargo  has 
been  to  put  the  United  Nations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  ratifying  an  enormous  superiority  of 
arms  for  the  Bosnian  Serbs  that  they  got 
from  Serbia,  and  that  our  interest  is  in  see- 
ing, in  my  view  at  least,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  foreordain  the  outcome  of  a 
civil  war.  That's  why  I've  always  been  in 
favor  of  some  kind  of  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, that  we  contain  the  conflict,  and  that 
we  do  everything  we  can  to  move  to  an  end 
of  it  and  to  move  to  an  end  of  ethnic  cleans- 
ing. Those  are  our  interests  there,  and  those 
are  the  ones  I'm  trying  to  pursue.  But  we 
should  not  introduce  American  ground  forces 
into  the  confiict  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  and  we  must  move  with  our  al- 
lies. It  is  a  very  difficult  issue.  I  realize  in  a 
world  where  we  all  crave  for  certainty  about 
everything,  it's  tough  to  deal  with,  but  it's  a 
difficult  issue.  ...  I  have  a  clear  policy.  I 
have  gotten  more  done  on  this  than  my  pred- 
ecessor did.  And  maybe  one  reason  he  didn't 
try  to  do  it  is  because  if  you  can't  force  ev- 
erybody to  fall  in  line  overnight  for  people 
who  have  been  fighting  each  other  for  cen- 
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turies.  you  may  be  accused  of  vacillating.  We 
are  not  vacillating.  We  have  a  clear,  strong 
policy." 

May  18:  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Hearing: 

•Secretary   Christopher.    Mr.   Ackerman, 
you've  given  me  a  lot  to  answer  in  the  few 
moments  I  have  here.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  moral  case  that  you  make,  one  of  the 
just    absolutely    bewildering    parts    of    this 
problem  is  that  the  moral  case  is  devastating 
and  clear  that  there  are  atrocities,  but  there 
are  atrocities  on  all  sides  .  .  .  We've  been 
filling  reports  with  the  United  Nations  for 
some  time— we're  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
report  of  that  kind.  If  you  look  at  those  and 
read  those,  you'll  find  indication  of  atroc- 
ities by  all  three  of  the  major  parties  against 
each  other,  the  level  of  hatred  is  just  incred- 
ible. So.  you  know,  it's  somewhat  different 
than  the  Holocaust:  it's  been  easy  to  analo- 
gize this  to  the  Holocaust,  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  genocide  by  the  Jews  against  the  Ger- 
man people.  But  here  you  have  atrocities  by 
all  sides  which  makes  this  problem  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  deal  with.  Now.  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  air  power— and  I  will  try 
to   capsulize   my   responses— the   respect   in 
which  the  president  has  recommended  a  pos- 
sible standby  use  of  air  power  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo. 
We  think  there's  a  strong  moral  case  for  the 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  because  it  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  one  party,  that  is.  the 
Bosnian  government.  The  air  power  would  be 
used  to  compensate  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod  when   the   Bosnians  are  getting  some 
arms  so  as  to  level  the  playing  field. 

Rep.  Frank  McCloskey  (D-Indiana).  ...  I 
am  fearful  of  remarks  that  you  made  today 
positing  moral  equivalency,  if  you  will,  as  to 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  particularly  the 
Muslims  in  all  this,  as  I  would  rather  refer  to 
them,  the  Bosnians.  I  would  just  advise  being 
very  careful  about  this.  You.  yourself,  and 
even  more  eloquently.  Mr.  Clinton,  have  in 
the  past  made  very  good  statements  about 
what  is  at  stake  here.  I  know,  you  know  that 
my  request  is  still  pending  right  now  as  to 
whether  the  Serb  aggression— and  they  are 
the  overwhelming  perpetrators  of  evil  in  all 
this,  much  more  so  than  anyone  else  on  the 
scene— whether  Serb  aggression  does  con- 
stitute genocide  under  the  outlines  of  the 
U.N.  convention. 

That  being  said.  I  don't  see  how  this  thing 
moves  off  the  diplomatic  dime  without  a 
clear  and  forceful  statement  from  President 
Clinton.  Will  he  try  to  use.  or  would  you  ad- 
'  vise  him  to  use  the  bully  pulpit  soon  to  rally 
the  American  people,  to  rally  the  Congress 
and  to  rally  the  West  as  to  what  is  really  at 
stake  here,  as  hundreds  of  people  continue  to 
die  every  day.  and  so  far  nothing  stops,  noth- 
ing deters  ongoing  Bosnian  Serb  and  Serb  ag- 
gression. 

Secreury  Christopher.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
thank  you  for  the  question,  and  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  share  your 
feeling  that  the  principal  fault  lies  with  the 
Bosnian  Serbs.  And  I've  said  that  several 
times  before.  They  are  the  most  at  fault  of 
all  three  sides,  and  atrocities  abound  in  this 
area,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  several  days 
and  weeks. 

But  I  agree  that  the  aggression  coming 
from  Serbia  is  the  principal  perpetrator  of 
the  problem  in  the  area.  With  respect  to 
genocide,  the  definition  of  genocide  is  a  fair- 
ly technical  definition.  Let  me  get  it  for  you 
here. 
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Under  the  1948  convention,  the  crime  of 
genocide  is  to  commit — an  individual,  in 
order  to  commit  the  crime  of  genocide,  must 
commit  one  or  more  specific  acts  with  intent 
to  destroy  in  whole  or  in  part  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group  as  such. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  acts  that  have 
been  committed  by  various  parties  in  Bosnia, 
principally  by  the  Serbians,  could  constitute 
genocide  under  the  1948  convention  if  their 
purpose  was  to  destroy  the  religious  or  eth- 
nic group  in  whole  or  in  part.  And  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  standard  that  may  well  have 
been  reached  in  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Bosnia.  Certainly  some  of  the  conduct  there 
is  tantamount  to  genocide. 

Rep.  McCloskey.  And  the  hoped  for  more 
comprehensive  public  assertion  of  leader- 
ship, sir? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  you  know, 
the  president  is  very  much  seized  with  this 
problem,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  want  to  enlist  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  commitment  of  military  forces, 
if  that  ever  becomes  necessary.  I'm  certain 
that  he  will  undertake  to  explain  it  fully  to 
the  American  people.  He  must  do  so.  He 
must  also  consult  with  Congress  exten- 
sively." 

May  6:  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Conference.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

"The  President.  .  .  .  The  International 
community.  I  believe,  must  not  allow  the 
Serbs  to  stall  progress  toward  peace  and  con- 
tinue brutal  assaults  on  innocent  civilians. 
We've  seen  too  many  things  happen,  and  we 
do  have  fundamental  interests  there,  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  particularly  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  Serbs'  actions  over  the  past  year  vio- 
late the  principle  that  internationally-recog- 
nized borders  must  not  be  violated  or  altered 
by  aggression  from  without.  Their  actions 
threaten  to  widen  the  conflict  and  foster  in- 
stability in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  ways 
that  could  be  exceedingly  damaging.  And 
their  savage  and  cynical  ethnic  cleansing  of- 
fends the  world's  conscience  and  our  stand- 
ard of  behavior.    .    . 

Your  presence  here— your  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  exports  to  America's  fu- 
ture, to  the  blending  of  our  nation  and  our 
culture  and  our  values  with  those  of  like- 
minded  persons  throughout  the  world- 
should  only  reinforce  our  determination  to 
confine,  inasmuch  as  the  international  com- 
munity can  possibly  confine,  savage  acts  of 
inhumanity  to  people  solely  because  of  their 
ethnicity  or  their  religion;  to  confine  insofar 
as  we  possibly  can  as  an  international  com- 
munity the  ability  of  one  country  to  invade 
another  and  upset  its  borders:  and  certainly 
to  try  to  confine  this  centuries-old  series  of 
ethnic  and  religious  enmities  to  the  narrow- 
est possible  geographic  boundaries." 

May  1:  US  Consultations  With  Allies  on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Secretary  Christopher. 
Opening  Sutement  at  a  news  conference. 
Washington.  DC: 

"Upon  taking  office.  President  Clinton  in- 
herited a  complex  and  tragic  situation  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  The  situation  has  bedev- 
iled the  international  community  now  for  al- 
most 2  years.  It's  a  problem  with  deep  his- 
toric roots.  In  the  post-Cold  War  period,  the 
former  Yugoslavia  has  been  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence, tragedy,  and  outrageous  conduct. 

The  President  has  acted  to  deal  with  this 
connict.    .    .    .  Yet  the  outrages  have  con- 


tinued in  the  former  Yugoslavia  area.  In  the 
face  of  Serbian  aggression,  the  President  has 
been  rigorously  reviewing  further  options  for 
action  during  the  course  of  the  last  week. 

...  He  has  been  exploring  additional  ac- 
tions the  international  community  can  take 
to  respond  to  the  violence,  stop  the  aggres- 
sion, and  contain  the  conflict. 

The  President  has  just  completed  a  meet- 
ing with  his  principal  national  security  ad- 
visers. At  this  meeting  the  President  decided 
on  the  direction  that  he  believes  the  United 
States  and  the  international  community 
should  now  take  in  this  situation.  This  direc- 
tion involves  a  number  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations, including  military  steps.  The 
President  is  sending  me  to  Europe  to  consult 
with  our  allies  and  friends  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tions. The  problem  is  at  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope's future.  Our  efforts  will  be  undertaken 
with  our  partners.  We're  ready  to  play  our 
part,  but  others  must  be  as  well.    .    . 

There  are.  of  course,  issues  of  conscience 
and  humanitarian  concerns  at  stake  in  this 
situation.  But  fundamentally  our  actions  are 
also  based  upon  the  strategic  interest  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  us  seek  to  limit  the 
risk  of  a  widening  instability  that  could  lead 
to  a    .     .    .    war." 

May  25:  Madeleine  K.  Albright.  Excerpts 
from  statement  by  the  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  Adopts  Resolution  827  on  War 
Crimes  Tribunal.  New  York  City.  May  25 
1993. 

.  .  The  crimes  being  committed,  even  as 
we  meet  today,  are  not  just  isolated  acts  of 
drunken  militia  men.  but  often  are  the  sys- 
tematic and  orchestrated  crimes  of  govern- 
ment officials,  military  commanders,  and 
disciplined  artillery  men  and  foot  soldiers." 
April  23:  Clinton  Defends  First  100  Days. 
Stresses  Options  in  Bosnia.  Presidential 
News  Conference: 

"Q.  Mr.  President,  there's  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  the  Western  response  to  the  blood- 
shed in  Bosnia  has  been  woefully  inadequate. 
Holocaust  survivor  Elie  Wiesel  asked  you 
yesterday  to  do  something,  anything  to  stop 
the  fighting.  Is  the  United  States  consider- 
ing taking  unilateral  action  such  as  air- 
strikes  against  Serb  artillery  sites? 

President  Clinton.  Well,  first  let  me  say. 
as  you  know,  for  more  than  a  week  now  we 
have  been  seriously  reviewing  our  options  for 
further  action  ...  I  think  we  should  act.  We 
should  lead,  the  United  States  should  lead. 
We  have  led  for  the  last  three  months. 

We  have  moved  the  coalition,  and  to  be 
fair.  our.  our  allies  in  Europe  have  been  will- 
ing to.  to  do  their  part,  and  they  have  troops 
on  the  ground  there.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  act  alone,  unilaterally,  nor  do  I  think 
we  will  have  to. 

And  in  the  next  several  days  I  think  we 
will  finalize  the  extensive  review  which  has 
been  going  on.  and  which  has  taken  a  lot  of 
my  time,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  it  should  have,  over  the  last  10 
days  or  so.  I  think  we'll  finish  that  in  the 
near  future  and  then  we'll  have  a  policy,  and 
we'll  announce  it  and  everybody  can  evalu- 
ate it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  parallel  between  the  eth- 
nic cleansing  in  Bosnia  and  the  Holocaust? 

P.  I  think  the— I  think  the  Holocaust  is  on 
a  whole  different  level.  I  think  it  is  without 
precedent,  or  peer  in  human  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  ethnic  cleansing  is  the  kind  of 
inhumanity  that  the  Holocaust  took  to  the 
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nth  degree.  The  idea  of  moving  people 
around,  abusing  them  and  often  killing  them 
solely  because  of  their  ethnicity  is  an  abhor- 
rent thing.  And  especially  troublesome  in 
that  area  where  people  of  different  ethnic 
groups  lived  side  by  side  for  so  long  together. 
And  I  think  you  have  to  stand  up  against 
it.  I  think  it's  wrong  .  .  . 

Q.  Mr.  President  getting  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Bosnia,  and  we  understand  you 
haven't  made  any  final  decision  on  new  op- 
tions previously  considered  unacceptable, 
but  the  two  most  commonly  heard  options 
would  be  lifting  the  arms  embargo  to  enable 
the  Bosnian  Muslims  to  defend  themselves, 
and  to  initiate  some  limited  airstrikes.  per- 
haps to  cut  off  supply  lines. 

Without  telling  us  your  decision— presum- 
ably you  haven't  made  any  final  decisions  on 
those  two  options — what  are  the  pros  and 
cons— that  are  going  through  your  mind 
right  now  and  will  weigh  heavily  on  your 
final  decision? 

P.  I'm  reluctant  to  get  into  this.  Those  are 
two  of  the  options.  There  are  some  other  op- 
tions that  have  been  considered.  All  have 
pluses  and  minuses.  All  have  supporters  and 
opponents  in  the  Congress,  where  I  would  re- 
mind you.  heavy  consultations  will  be  re- 
quired to  embark  on  any  new  policy. 

I  do  believe  that  on  the  airstrike  issue,  the 
pronouncement  that  [Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  L.]  Powell  [Jr.]  has 
made  generally  about  military  action  apply 
there.  If  you  take  action,  if  the  United 
States  takes  action,  we  must  have  a  clearly 
defined  objective  that  can  be  met,  we  must 
be  able  to  understand  it,  and  its  limitations 
must  be  clear. 

The  United  States  is  not.  should  not  be- 
come involved  as  a  partisan  in  a  war.  With 
regard  to  the,  to  the  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, the  question  obviously  there  is  the — 
if  you  widen  the  capacity  of  people  to  fight, 
will  that  help  to  get  a  settlement  and  bring 
about  peace,  or  will  it  lead  to  more  blood- 
shed, and  what  kind  of  reaction  can  others 
have  that  would,  that  would  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  policy. 

But  I  think  both  of  them  deserve  some  se- 
rious consideration  along  with  some  other 
options  we  have.  .  .  . 

Q.  Since  you  said  that  one  side  in  the 
Bosnian  conflict  represents  inhumanity,  the 
Holocaust  carried  to  the  'nth  degree.'  why  do 
you  then  tell  us  that  the  United  States  can- 
not take  a  partisan  view  in  this  war? 

P.  Well.  I  said  that  the  principle  of  ethnic 
cleansing  is  something  we  ought  to  stand  up 
against.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  can  enter  a 
war.  in  effect,  to  redraw  the  lines,  geographi- 
cal lines  of  republics  within  what  was  Yugo- 
slavia, or  that  that  would  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful. 

I  think  what  the  United  States  has  to  do  is 
to  try  to  figure  out  whether  there  is  some 
way.  consistent  with  forcing  the  people  to 
resolve  their  own  difficulties,  we  can  stand 
up  to  and  stop  ethnic  cleansing,  and  that  is 
obviously  the  difficulty  we  are  wrestling 
with. 

This  is  clearly  the  most  difficult  foreign 
policy  problem  we  face  and  that  all  of  our  al- 
lies face.  And  if  it  were  easy,  I  suppose  it 
would  have  been  solved  before.  We  have  tried 
to  do  more  in  the  last  90  days  than  was  pre- 
viously done.  It  has  clearly  not  been  enough 
to  stop  the  Serbian  aggression,  and  we  are 
now  looking  at  what  else  we  can  do. 
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Q.  Yesterday  you  specifically  criticized  the 
Roosevelt  administration  for  not  having 
bombed  the  railroads  to  the  concentration 
camps  and  things  that  were  near  military 
targets.  Aren't  there  steps  like  that  that 
would  not  involve  coriflict,  direct  conflict  or 
partisan  belligerence  that  you  might  con- 
sider? 

P.  There  may  be.  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  circumstances  were  somewhat  different. 
We  were  then  at  war  with  Germany  .  .  .  and 
that's  what  made  that  whole  incident,  series 
of  incidents,  so  perplexing.  But  we  have,  as  I 
say,  we've  got  all  of  our  options  under  re- 
view. .  .  ." 

April  21:  The  Washington  Times:  "Air- 
strikes  in  Bosnia  lose  appeal;  Congress  urges 
stronger  steps"  by  Warren  Strobel. 

.  With  Mr.  Christopher  describing  U.S. 
policy  toward  Bosnia  as  at  a  turning  point.' 
President  Clinton  called  together  his  top 
policy  advisers  to  discuss  possible  new  steps. 
Alluding  to  the  Nazi  attempt  to  extermi- 
nate Jews.  Mr.  Clinton  said  the  carnage 
there  merits  U.S.  intervention. 

I  think  the  Holocaust  is  the  most  extreme 
example  the  world  has  ever  known  of  ethnic 
cleansing  and  I  think  that  even  in  its  more 
limited  manifestations  it's  an  idea  that 
should  be  opposed."  he  said  yesterday  at  the 
beginning  of  a  meeting  with  Czech  president 
Vaclav  Havel.  .  . 

The  administration  is  under  intense  pres- 
sure from  lawmakers,  many  of  whom  are 
pointing  to  tomorrow's  dedication  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  and  asking 
whether  the  West  really  meant  it  when  it 
said.  Never  again."" 

April  1:  President  Clinton.  Question-and- 
Answer  Session  With  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land. 

"Q.  Mr.  President.  ...  Do  we  have  a  na- 
tional interest  in  checking  the  spread  of 
greater  Serbian  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  Bal- 
kans? And  are  we  losing  our  credibility  as  a 
nation  as  this  horrifying  aggression  in  a  sov- 
ereign state  continues  without  your  unre- 
strained, forceful,  and  public  condemnation 
of  it? 

The  President.  Yes.  we  have  a  national  in- 
terest in  limiting  ethnic  cleansing.  .  .The 
thing  that  I  have  not  been  willing  to  do  is  to 
immediately  take  action  the  end  of  which  I 
could  not  see.  Whatever  I  want  to  do.  I  want 
to  do  it  with  vigor  and  wholeheartedly.  I 
want  it  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. And  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with 
the  cards  that  I  found  on  the  table  when  I  be- 
came President.  If  you  have  other  ideas 
about  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do  that 
would  minimize  the  loss  of  life.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 
Q.  Sir.  do  you  condemn  it  here  today? 
The  President.  Absolutely.  I  condemn  it. 
and  I  have  condemned  it  repeatedly  and 
thoroughly.  And  I  have  done  everything  I 
could  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  inter- 
national community  on  the  outrages  per- 
petrated in  Bosnia  by  the  aggressors  and  to 
get  people  to  stand  up  against  ethnic  cleans- 
ing. The  question  is  what  are  we  capable  of 
doing  about  it  from  the  United  States.  If  you 
look  at  the  responses  that  have  been  mus- 
tered so  far  from  the  European  states  that 
are  even  closer  and  that  have  a  memory  of 
what  happened  when  Hitler,  who  was  not  shy 
about  using  his  power,  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
even  then  was  unable  to  subdue  it  entirely. 
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I  think  you  have  to  look  at  what  our  real- 
istic options  are  for  action.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  condemn  what's  going  on. 
Ethnic  cleansing  is  an  outrage,  and  it  is  an 
idea  whic'i  should  die.  which  should  not  be 
able  to  be  expanded.  The  question  is.  what 
can  we  do? 

Now.  I  have  said  that  the  United  States 
would  be  prepared  to  join  with  a  United  Na- 
tions effort  in  supporting  a  peacekeeping 
process  that  was  entered  into  in  good  faith. 
If  the  Serbs  refuse  to  do  that,  then  we  will 
all  have  to  reassess  our  position.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  use  words  that  will 
outstrip  our  capacity  to  back  them  up.  That 
is  a  grave  error  for  any  great  nation,  and  one 
I  will  try  not  to  commit.  " 

April  15:  NBC  Today  Show  Interview. 
Guest:  Secretary  of  Stete  Warren  Chris- 
topher. 

"Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  ask  you  about 
Bosnia  for  a  moment.  Margaret  Thatcher 
said  on  this  program  that  the  European 
Community  was  guilty  of  being  an  accom- 
plice to  massacre  by  not  intervening  mili- 
tarily in  Bosnia  and  she  called  for  two 
things:  loosening  the  arms  embargo  so  the 
Bosnians  could  get  arms,  and  a  bombing 
campaign  to  make  it  painful  for  the  Serbs. 
What's  your  reaction  to  that? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I've  said  be- 
fore it's  a  horrifying  situation  in  Bosnia  and 
it  seems  to  get  worse  every  day.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  prescrip- 
tion is  one  for  only  increasing  the  carnage. 
The  United  States  does  not  have  any  inten- 
tion in  intervening  in  that  war  with  ground 
troops.  We're  taking  a  number  of  important 
steps  to  try  to  persuade  the  Serbs  not  to  con- 
tinue their  aggression,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  her  prescription  is  the  right  approach  to 
it.  It's  a  rather  emotional  response  to  an 
emotional  problem." 

April  22:  President  Clinton,  US  Holocaust 
Museum  Dedicated,  Address  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  Washington,  DC: 

■'.  .  .  The  Holocaust  reminds  us  forever 
that  knowledge  divorced  form  values  can 
only  serve  to  deepen  the  human  nightmare, 
that  a  head  without  a  heart  is  not  humanity. 
For  those  of  us  here  today  representing  the 
nations  of  the  West,  we  must  live  forever 
with  this  knowledge:  Even  as  our  frag- 
mentary awareness  of  crimes  grew  into  in- 
disputable facts,  far  too  little  was  done.  Be- 
fore the  war  even  started,  doors  to  liberty 
were  shut.  And  even  after  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies  attacked  Germany,  rail  lines 
to  the  camps  within  miles  of  military  sig- 
nificant targets  were  left  undisturbed  .  .  . 

Ethnic  cleansing  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
is  but  the  most  brutal  and  blatant  and  ever- 
present  manifestation  of  what  we  see  also 
with  the  oppression  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  the 
abusive  treatment  of  the  Baha'i  in  Iran,  the 
endless  race-based  violence  in  South  Africa. 
And  in  many  other  places  we  are  reminded 
again  and  again  how  fragile  are  the  safe- 
guards of  civilizations  .  .  ." 

April  1:  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
International  Operations  Subcommittee 

■Rep.  Frank  McCloskey  (D-Indiana).  .  . 
Previously  in  response  to  a  question  to 
whether  or  not  genocide  has  taken  place,  the 
reply  from  State  was  that  acts  tantamount 
to  genocide  have  taken  place.  I  think  that's 
not  a  clear  answer  to  a  very  important  and 
policy  driving  question. 

Would  you  order  a  clear,  explicit  deter- 
mination, yes  or  no.  if  the  outrageous  Serb 
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systematic  barbarism  amounts  to  genocide? 
That's  one  question  .  .  . 

Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to 
the  definition  of  circumstances  in  Bosnia,  we 
certainly  will  reply  to  that.  That  is  a  legal 
question  that  you  have  posed. 

I  have  said  several  times  that  the  conduct 
there  is  an  atrocity:  the  killing,  the  raping, 
the  ethnic  cleansing  is  definitively  an  atro- 
cious set  of  acts,  whether  it  meets  the  tech- 
nical legal  definition  of  genocide,  it's  a  mat- 
ter we  will  look  and  get  back  to  you." 

March  23:  Questions  for  the  record  submit- 
ted to  Mr.  Stephen  Oxman  by  Senator  Dole, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

•■Question.  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1992,  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion approved  a  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  which  asks 
member  states  to  provide  their  views  as  to 
whether  the  actions  of  the  Serb  forces  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  constitute  genocide 
under  the  Genocide  Convention.  What  is  the 
U.S.  legal  judgment  on  this  matter?  Has  the 
United  States  submitted  its  views  to  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission?  If  not.  why 
has  it  not  done  so? 

Answer.  The  resolution  in  question  called 
upon  all  States  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  acts  committed  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  and  Croatia  constitute  geno- 
cide.' It  did  not  request  views  to  be  submit- 
ted, but  rather  for  States  to  look  at  this 
question. 

The  Administration  has  done  so.  and  con- 
cluded that  acts  tantamount  to  genocide 
have  taken  place  in  Bosnia.  Because  of  this, 
and  because  of  the  need  to  ensure  account- 
ability for  such  acts,  the  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  being 
established  by  the  Security  Council  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  such  acts." 

March  10:  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Hearing,  Topic:  State  Depart- 
ment programs.  Witness:  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher. 

"Rep.  SKAGGS.  Let  me  also  invite  you  to 
lay  out  your  sense  of  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est in  our  efforts  to  calm  things  down  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  an  identification  of  U.S. 
interests  that  goes  beyond  certainly  the 
laudable  humanitarian  objectives  that  we're 
now  pursuing. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  thank  you 
for  that  opportunity.  The  case,  Mr.  Skaggs, 
is  no  less  than  the  prevention  of  a  conflagra- 
tion that  could  envelop  all  of  southeastern 
Europe  and  perhaps  rage  beyond,  as  it  some- 
times has  from  that  area,  to  consume  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  world.  That's  what's 
at  stake  here,  preventing  a  widespread  area 
conflict  ...  At  a  very  minimum,  it's  impor- 
tant to  stop  them  before  they  enter  other 
areas,  and  that's  why  we've  attached  so 
much  importance  to  giving  them  a  strong 
warning  about  creating  conflict  in  Kosovo  as 
well  as  the  stationing  of  international  ob- 
servers on  the  border  of  Macedonia  .  .  . 

So  the  stakes  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
prevent  the  broadening  of  that  conflict  to 
bring  in  our  NATO  allies,  and  to  bring  in 
vast  sections  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  as  hap- 
pened before,  broadening  into  a  world  war. 

You  know,  there's  kind  of  an  eery  analogy 
here.  When  you  think  of  Sarajevo  as  being 
the  triggering  point  for  World  War  I.  here  we 
are  again.  How  many  years  later,  seven  dec- 
ades later  we're  back  with  Sarajevo  perhaps 
being  once  again  the  trigger.  If  that  isn't 
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warning  enough  for  us,  then  we  certainly  are 
failing  to  follow  the  lessons  of  history. 

That's  why  the  United  States  is  interested. 
That's  why  we  are  wanting  to  take  an  active 
role  there." 

February  22:  UN  Security  Council  Adopts 
Resolution  808  on  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 
Statement  by  Madeleine  K.  Albright.  US 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. UN  Security  Council,  New  York  City. 
February  22,  1993. 

"There  is  an  echo  in  this  chamber  today. 
The  Nuremberg  principles  have  been  re- 
affirmed. We  have  preserved  the  long-ne- 
glected compact  made  by  the  community  of 
civilized  nations  48  years  ago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: to  create  the  United  Nations  and  en- 
force the  Nuremberg  principles.  The  lesson 
that  we  are  all  accountable  to  international 
law  may  have  finally  taken  hold  in  our  col- 
lective memory.  .  ." 

February  10:  New  Steps  Toward  Conflict 
Resolution  In  the  Former  Yugoslavia.  Sec- 
retary Christopher,  Opening  statement  at  a 
news  conference.  Washington,  DC.  February 
10.  1993. 

"...  This  conflict  may  be  far  from  our 
shores,  but  it  is  not  distant  to  our  concerns. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  Let  me  explain 
why. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  human  toll  .  .  . 

Our  conscience  revolts  at  the  idea  of  pas- 
sively accepting  such  brutality. 

Beyond  these  humanitarian  interests,  we 
have  direct  strategic  concerns  as  well.  The 
continuing  destruction  of  a  new  UN  member 
state  challenges  the  principal  that  inter- 
nationally recognized  borders  should  not  be 
altered  by  force.  In  addition,  this  conflict  it- 
self has  no  natural  borders.  It  threatens  to 
spill  over  into  new  regions,  such  as  Kosovo 
and  Macedonia.  It  could  then  become  a 
greater  Balkan  war.  like  those  that  preceded 
World  War  I.  Broader  hostilities  could  touch 
additional  nations,  such  as  Greece.  Albania, 
and  Turkey.  The  river  of  fleeing  refugees, 
which  has  already  reached  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  would  swell.  The  political  and 
economic  vigor  of  Europe,  already  tested  by 
the  integration  of  former  communist  states, 
would  be  further  strained. 

There  is  a  broader  imperative  here.  The 
world's  response  to  the  violence  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  an  early  and  crucial 
test  of  how  it  will  address  the  concerns  of 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world.  That  question  reaches 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  It  reaches  to  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  where  the 
fall  of  communism  has  left  some  25  million 
ethnic  Russians  living  as  minorities  in  other 
republics,  and  it  reaches  to  other  continents 
as  well. 

The  events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  raise 
the  question  of  whether  a  state  may  address 
the  rights  of  its  minorities  by  eradicating 
those  minorities  to  achieve  'ethnic  purity.' 
Bold  tyrants  and  fearful  minorities  are 
watching  to  see  whether  'ethnic  cleansing'  is 
a  policy  [that]  the  world  will  tolerate.  If  we 
hope  to  promote  the  spread  of  freedom  or  if 
we  hope  to  encourage  the  emergence  of 
peaceful  multi-ethnic  democracies,  our  an- 
swer must  be  a  resounding  no." 

January  20:  President  Clinton's  inaugural 
address: 

".  .  .  When  our  vital  interests  are  chal- 
lenged, or  the  will  and  conscience  of  the 
international  community  is  defied,  we  will 
act — with  peaceful  diplomacy  whenever  pos- 
sible, with  force  when  necessary.  .  ." 
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January  22:  Los  Angeles  Times:  Clinton  to 
Press  Active  U.S.  Role  in  Bosnia 

".  .  .'This  is  clearly  the  highest  priority  of 
the  President  in  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil's agenda.  .  ..'  Madeleine  Albright.  Clin- 
ton's nominee  for  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  'We  will,  in  fact,  be  meeting  on 
this  subject  very  soon.'  " 

January  20:  Washington  Post:  U.S.  Human 
Rights  Report  Charges  Serb  Drive  'Borders 
on  Genocide': 

"The  ethnic  cleansing'  campaign  pursued 
by  Bosnian  Serbs  to  drive  Muslims  and  other 
ethnic  groups  from  their  homes  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  resulted  in  murder,  torture, 
rape  and  starvation  on  a  scale  that  'dwarfs 
anything  seen  in  Europe  since  Nazi  times.' 
the  State  Department  said  yesterday  in  its 
annual  human  rights  report. 

'It  borders  on  genocide.'  Patricia  Diaz  Den- 
nis, assistant  secretary  of  state  for  human 
rights,  said  in  describing  the  efforts  of  Serb 
irregular  forces,  aided  by  Serbia  and  the  Ser- 
bian-controlled Yugoslav  army,  to  bring 
most  of  Bosnia  under  their  control." 

January  14:  The  New  York  Times:  Clinton's 
State  Dept.  Choice  Backs.  'Discreet'  Force 
(report  on  Christopher's  confirmation  hear- 
ing): 

".  .  .  Later,  his  remarks  were  more  point- 
ed. The  Serbian  campaign  of  'ethnic  cleans- 
ing,' he  said,  was  resulting  in  'near  genocidal 
conditions  or  perhaps  really  genocidal  condi- 
tions.' At  another  point  he  said.  'It  is  a  situ- 
ation where  Europe  has  performed  in  an 
abysmal  way." 

January  14:  The  New  York  Times:  Excerpt 
From  an  Interview  With  Clinton  After  the 
Air  Strikes: 

"Q:  Are  you  ready  to  support  a  Nuremberg- 
like war  criminal  trial?  Eagleburger  has 
named  several  leaders  there  as  war  crimi- 
nals? 

A:  Absolutely  .  .  .  Somehow  the  West  has 
got  to  say  something  and  do  something 
about  the  idea  of  ethnic  cleansing,  which  is 
such  an  embracing  idea  that  if  you  believe  in 
it,  it  justifies  the  brutalization  of  women 
who  aren't  your  women  and  the  torture  of 
children  that  aren't  your  children. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
this  Bosnian  thing  has  potential  ramifica- 
tions further  away  from  the  reach  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  on  the  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  central  Europe. 
This  is  the  idea  under  which  this  whole  thing 
has  proceeded,  is  what  the  West  has  to  stand 
up  against,  what  the  United  Nations  has  to 
stand  up  against. 

...  I  think  that  as  horrible  as  the  loss  of 
life,  and  the  torture  and  the  butchery  and 
the  starvation  has  been  the  potential  for  a 
bigger  impact  is  greater  than  that  even.  Be- 
cause it's  all  been  done  under  the  notion  of 
ethnic  cleansing.  I  mean,  here  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  21st  century,  and  people  who  are 
literate,  who  can  read  and  write,  who  are 
part  of  a  very  old,  civilized  tradition,  think 
it's  O.K.  to  slaughter  the  living  daylights 
out  of  one  another  under  the  guise  of  ethnic 
cleansing.  It  is  a  barbaric  idea  .  .  .  We've  got 
to  take  a  stand  against  it.  It's  an  awful  idea, 
and  the  potential  ramifications  are  very  very 
great,  because  they  justify  doing  anything." 

December  16.  1992:  The  Need  To  Respond  to 
War  Crimes  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia.  Sec- 
retary Eagleburger,  Statement  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Former  Yugo- 
slavia. Geneva,  Switzerland. 


".  .  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  moral 
and  historical  obligation  not  to  stand  back  a 
second  time  in  this  century  while  a  people 
faces  obliteration  .  .  .  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  know  that  crimes  against  human- 
ity have  occurred,  and  we  know  when  and 
where  they  occurred.  We  know,  moreover, 
which  forces  committed  those  crimes,  and 
under  whose  command  they  operated.  And 
we  know,  finally,  who  the  political  leaders 
are  to  whom  those  military  commanders 
were — and  still  are — responsible  .  .  . 

Finally,  there  is  another  category  of  fact 
which  is  beyond  dispute— namely,  the  fact  of 
political  and  command  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  against  humanity  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. Leaders  such  as  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
the  President  of  Serbia,  Radovan  Karadzic, 
the  self-declared  President  of  the  Serbian 
Bosnian  republic,  and  General  Ratko  Mladic, 
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commander  of  Bosnian  Serb  military  forces, 
must  eventually  explain  whether  and  how 
they  sought  to  ensure,  as  they  must  under 
international  law.  that  their  forces  complied 
with  international  law.  They  ought,  if 
charged,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing themselves  by  demonstrating  whether 
and  how  they  took  responsible  action  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  the  atrocities  I  have  de- 
scribed which  were  undertaken  by  their  sub- 
ordinates ... 

It  is  clear  that  the  reckless  leaders  of  Ser- 
bia, and  of  the  Serbs  inside  Bosnia,  have 
somehow  convinced  themselves  that  the 
international  community  will  not  stand  up 
to  them  now.  and  will  be  forced  eventually 
to  recognize  the  fruits  of  their  aggression 
and  the  results  of  ethnic  cleansing  .  .  . 

Thus,  we  must  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  we  will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the 
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restoration  of  the  independent  state  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  with  its  territory  undi- 
vided and  intact,  the  return  of  all  refugees  to 
their  homes  and  villages,  and,  indeed,  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  those  found  guilty  of  crimes 
against  humanity  .  .  . 

But  in  waiting  for  the  people  of  Serbia,  if 
not  their  leaders,  to  come  to  their  senses,  we 
must  make  them  understand  that  their 
country  will  remain  alone,  friendless,  and 
condemned  to  economic  ruin  and  exclusion 
from  the  family  of  civilized  nations  for  as 
long  as  they  pursue  the  suicidal  dream  of  a 
Greater  Serbia.  They  need,  especially,  to  un- 
derstand that  a  second  Nuremberg  awaits 
the  practitioners  of  ethnic  cleansing,  and 
that  the  judgment,  and  opprobrium,  of  his- 
tory awaits  the  people  in  whose  name  their 
crimes  were  committed." 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday',  February  22,  1994 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  today  using  President 
George  Washington's  prayer  for  his 
country: 

Almighty  God:  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection;  that 
Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citi- 
zens to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordina- 
tion and  obedience  to  government;  and 
entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
large.  And  finally  that  Thou  wilt  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  de- 
mean ourselves  with  that  charity,  hu- 
mility, and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  a  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  in  these  things  we  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant 
our  supplication,  we  beseech  Thee. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomas]  to  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3345.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  Government  agencies  relating  to 
voluntary  separation  incentive  payments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  February  22,  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the   Clerk   received    the   following   message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
February  11.  1994  at  7:47  p.m.:  that  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R. 
3759. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  k.  Anderson. 

Clerk. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PLANS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
REGARDING  H.R.  6,  IMPROVING 
AMERICA'S  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1994 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  Members  about  the 
Rules  Committee's  plans  regarding 
H.R.  6,  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1994.  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Chairman  Ford  an- 
nounced in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  11,  that  he  would  probably 
seek  a  rule  which  would  require  that 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  prior  to  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  6.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  measure  will  come  to  the  floor  this 
week. 

Although  the  Rules  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  meet  tomorrow  on  this  re- 
quest, it  is  recommended  that  those 
Members  who  anticipate  offering 
amendments  to  H.R.  6,  print  their 
amendments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  not  later  than  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1994.  A  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter from  the  Rules  Committee  Chair- 
man MOAKLEY  was  distributed  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  informing  Members  of  this  re- 
quest. 

Amendments  should  be  drafted  to 
H.R.  6  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  is 


available  in  the  document  room.  Chair- 
man Ford  has  also  requested  that  the 
bill  be  read  by  title  except  for  title  I. 
He  has  asked  that  title  I,  which  is  the 
actual  reauthorization  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  be 
read  by  the  individual  titles  within 
title  I.  Amendments  should  be  titled 
"Submitted  for  printing  under  clause  6 
of  rule  23,"  and  submitted  at  the 
Speaker's  table.  Amendments  do  not 
need  to  be  submitted  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORDON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it  from  the  chairman,  this 
will  be  an  open  rule  and  the  amend- 
ments must  be  printed  by  5  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will 
be  determined  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  request  of  the 
chairman  is  that  it  be  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  GORDON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  is  the  gentleman's  request.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  result  will  be. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMORROW 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 343 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Wednesday,  February  23,  1994,  to 
consider  House  Resolution  343  in  the 
House,  and  that  the  previous  question 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  its  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion  or  demand  for  division  of 
the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  1:00  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PRINT  PROGRAM 
AND  REMARKS  OF  MEMBERS  AT 
WREATH-LAYING  CEREMONY  FOR 
OBSERVANCE  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.    GORDON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program 
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and  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Virginia  [Mrs.  Byrne]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man],  the  two  Members  representing 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  for  the  observance  of 
George  Washington's  birthday  on  Mon- 
day, February  21,  1994,  be  inserted  in 
today's  Congressional  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  program  and  speeches 
is  as  follows: 

President  George  Washington— 262d 

Birthday  Observance 

program 

Opening:  Arnold  Goldstein,  Superintend- 
ent. National  Capital  Parks-Central.  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Presentation  of  the  Colors:  Joint  Armed 
Services  Color  Guard. 

To  the  Colors:  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps.  Drum  Major  Anthony  Hoxworth. 

Welcome:  Superintendent  Goldstein. 

Musical  Selection:  Old  Guard  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps. 

Remarks:  Admiral  John  D.H.  Kane.  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Society. 

Robert  G.  Stanton,  Regional  Director.  Na- 
tional Capital  Region.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

Jack  Evans  D.C.  City  Council. 

The  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Bateman.  U.S. 
House  of  Represencatives.  1st  District,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Honorable  Leslie  L.  Byrne.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Uth  District.  Virginia. 

Musical  Selection:  Stevens  Elementary 
School.  Bell  Ringing  Choir,  Washington.  D.C. 
Director.  Sharon  L.  Strange. 

The  Wreath  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Honorable  Herbert  H.  Bateman  and 
Honorable  Leslie  L.  Byrne. 

The  Wreath  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Society:  Admiral  John  D.H. 
Kane. 

The  Wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service: 
Robert  G.  Stanton,  National  Park  Service. 

Taps  and  Retiring  of  the  Colors:  Military 
District  of  Washington. 

Remarks  of  Herbert  H.  Bateman.  George 
Washington  Birthday  Wreath-Laying 
Cere.mony,  Washington  Monument,  Feb- 
ruary 22. 1994 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
George  Washington,  a  peerless  military  lead- 
er of  the  War  for  Independence,  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  our  nation's  brilliant  first  President.  His 
standing  and  the  respect  of  his  peers  is  prov- 
en by  the  fact  he  is  our  only  President  whose 
election  was  without  opposition. 

George  Washington  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  wisdom.  Not  only  did  he  have 
the  foresight  to  help  design  the  democracy 
we  know  today,  but  he  possessed  the 
strength  and  conviction  to  put  his  plans  into 
action  by  leading  the  rebellious  colonists  to 
a  victory  against  overwhelming  odds. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  this  towering  monu- 
ment behind  me  was  erected  in  his  honor  and 
that  we  come  here  every  year  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  American.  I  admit  to  having  a 
special  affection  for  George  Washington- 
much  of  his  life  was  spent  living  and  working 
in  what  I  proudly  refer  to  as  America's  First 
Congressional  District. 
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Washington  was  born  in  America's  First 
District  in  Westmoreland  County,  which  is 
about  75  miles  southeast  of  here.  He  spent 
most  of  his  childhood  at  Ferry  Farm,  just  30 
minutes  outside  the  beltway  in  Stafford 
County,  which  also  is  in  America's  First  Dis- 
trict. It  was  at  Ferry  Farm  that  the  boy  who 
would  become  the  father  of  this  country 
worked  in  his  copy  books,  wrote  his  "Rules 
of  Civility  and  Descent  Behavior."  taught 
himself  surveying  and,  if  there  is  truth  to 
the  legend,  chopped  down  the  cherry  tree  and 
threw  a  coin  across  the  Rappahannock  River. 

I  am  proud  of  George  Washington  and  what 
he  means  to  my  District.  But  more  impor- 
tant. I  am  proud  of  George  Washington  and 
what  he  means  to  our  great  nation.  Through 
his  leadership  we  won  our  war  for  independ- 
ence, started  down  the  path  of  representative 
government  and  became  the  role  model  for 
liberty  under  law  for  all  the  world. 

George  Washington  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  founded. 
During  this  two  terms  as  our  first  president, 
he  governed  with  dignity  as  well  as  re- 
straint. He  provided  the  stability  and  the  au- 
thority the  nation  so  sorely  needed;  gave 
substance  to  the  Constitution;  and  rec- 
onciled competing  factions  and  divergent 
policies  within  the  government  and  his  ad- 
ministration. George  Wa.shington's  life  lends 
testimony  to  the  notion  that  through  dedica- 
tion to  a  noble  cause,  the  impossible  is  in- 
deed achievable. 

Another  great  leader  from  America's  First 
District.  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee.  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1799  paid 
tribute  to  George  Washington  in  the.se  mem- 
orable terms: 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

This  characterization  is  as  universe  today 
as  it  was  in  1799. 

congresswoman  leslie  byrne— george 
Washington  Birthday  Cere.mony.  Feb- 
ruary 22. 1994 

Honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
an  honor  to  be  with  you  today  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  father  of  our  nation.  As  we 
gather  here  every  year  in  front  of  his  monu- 
ment it  is  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  gran- 
deur, the  myth  of  George  Washington.  But 
the  reality  of  President  Washington  is  why  I 
believe  his  memory  endures  and  continues  to 
show  us  the  way. 

Long  before  George  Washington  was  a  gen- 
eral or  president  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  his  community.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  the  family  farm  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River.  His  father  died  when  he  was  11 
years  old,  and  he  was  left  in  the  care  of  his 
older  brother,  Lawrence.  Although  formal 
schooling  was  a  sometimes  thing,  we  know 
from  schoolboy  papers  that  survive  that  he 
was  well  trained  in  geography  and  practical 
mathematics.  At  14,  he  painstakingly  copied 
a  set  of  moral  precepts  called  the  rules  of  a 
civility  which  were  carefully  preserved. 

His  real  education  was  in  listening  and 
learning  from  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact — the  farmers,  the  trappers  and  out- 
doorsmen,  the  new  settlers  and  the  landed 
gentry.  All  contributed  to  his  training. 

At  16,  Washington  got  his  first  paid  job  as 
a  surveyor  and  struck  out  to  map  the  wilder- 
ness. This  experience  further  taught  him 
about  self-reliance  and  endurance. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  half-brother  Law- 
rence, when  George  was  only  20  years  old.  he 
became  the  owner  of  Mount  Vernon.  There 
and  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  he  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  community.  Whether  it 
was  as  a  vestry  man  of  his  church,  holding 


dances  or  horse  races  at  Mount  Vernon,  or 
playing  cards,  he  engaged  people  and  was  en- 
gaged by  them. 

This  was  no  brooding,  solitary  figure.  No 
Stuart  portrait  or  marble  statue  could  cap- 
ture his  strength  of  character  of  his  vision 
and  understanding  for  the  people  he  chose  to 
serve. 

Alexander  Hamilton  described  him  as  "the 
sort  of  natural  leader  to  whom  people  turned 
instinctively  when  trouble  was  afoot  and 
when  the  judgments  of  the  merely  brilliant 
could  not  be  altogether  trusted."  This  was 
an  elegant  way  saying  George  Washington 
was  a  person  of  common  sense.  I  believe  that 
common  sense  was  created  and  nutured  by 
Washington's  investment  in  his  community, 
be  it  his  comer  of  Virginia  or  the  broader 
community  of  a  new  country  he  helped  cre- 
ate defend  and  lead.  A  country  that  because 
of  his  sterling  example,  continues  to  grow 
change  and  work  for  the  American  people. 
And  if  we  continue  to  follow  his  example  by 
working  in  our  communities,  investing  in 
those  around  us  and  exercising  common 
sense,  we  will  continue  to  make  our  nation 
stronger  and  live  the  vision  that  President 
Washington  had  for  us.  Part  of  that  vision 
was  spelled  out  in  his  farewell  address  when 
he  warned  his  countrymen  to  "forswear 
party  spirit  and  sectional  passions." 

Today,  we  are  poised  to  lake  on  the  most 
challenging  domestic  is.sues  of  our  time,  and 
I  offer  Washington's  words  as  a  guidepost. 
Then  as  now.  we  will  not  get  far  if  we  allow 
thbse  things  that  divide  us  to  dictate  the  de- 
bate. Only  be  searching  for  that  consensus  of 
our  national  community  will  we  move  for- 
ward. 

So  as  a  Virginian.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here 
today  at  the  base  of  a  monument  dedicated 
to  Virginia's  best.  I  realize,  however,  that 
this  farmer,  surveyor,  soldier,  politician  and 
leader  belongs  to  the  entire  country.  I  only 
hope  they  see  past  the  statues  and  portraits, 
to  the  farmer  with  dirt  on  his  hands,  to  the 
popular  story-telling  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  enjoying  a  card  game  in  a  tavern 
in  Williamsburg,  or  see  the  frightened  young 
man  leading  his  troops  back  from  Braddock's 
debacle. 

Then  remember  this  uncommon  man  hon- 
ored by  his  nation  preserving  our  new  gov- 
ernment by  providing  for  the  first  peaceful 
transition  of  power  and  whose  every  action 
was  a  precedent  for  how  we  conduct  our  na- 
tion's government. 

Because  George  Washington  put  his  nation 
first,  he  will  always  be  "first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen." 


TRIBUTE  TO  RANDY  SHILTS 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  recent  death  of 
celebrated  journalist  Randy  Shilts.  Mr. 
Shilts  died  at  his  home,  in  my  district, 
at  the  age  of  42.  He  died  from  complica- 
tions associated  with  AIDS. 

Randy  Shilts  was  the  country's  lead- 
ing AIDS  reporter— a  job  which  led  him 
to  write  the  historic  account  of  the 
AIDS  crisis  titled:  "And  the  Band 
Played  On." 

He  also  brought  national  attention  to 
America's  ban  on  gays  in  the  military 
through  his  research  for  his  most  re- 
cent book:  "Conduct  Unbecoming." 
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Randy  Shilts  has  been  honored  for 
his  outstanding  work  time  and  time 
again  with  awards  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  those  who  knew  him  and  his 
writing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  we  can  pay 
tribute  to  Randy's  work  is  to  keep 
fighting  to  bring  an  end  to  the  terrible 
scourge  of  AIDS — a  disease  which  has 
robbed  America  of  far  too  many  of  its 
precious  resources — including  Randy 
Shilts. 


RACE-BASED  VOTER  FRAUD  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SENATE 
ELECTION 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  furor  over  Ed  Rollins  and  the  un- 
substantiated allegations  of  electoral 
shenanigans,  I  thought  our  colleagues 
might  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
only  proven  case  of  race-based  voter 
fraud  in  America  last  year  occurred  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  election 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  word  from  the  court  has  come 
down,  and  its  results  are  explosive.  A 
Federal  district  court  ordered  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  overturned.  The 
judge  found  that  the  campaign  of  Dem- 
ocrat Bill  Stinson  engaged  in  massive 
ballot  fraud,  deception,  intimidation, 
harassment,  and  forgery. 

In  fact,  the  judge  ruled  that  Stinson 
and  his  Democrat  party  hacks  had  sto- 
len the  election  by  misleading  Latino 
Americans  into  filing  hundreds  of 
fraudulent  absentee  ballots. 

The  judge  ruled  that  Republican 
Bruce  Marks  be  declared  the  winner, 
and  seated  in  the  State  senate  today, 
giving  Republicans  control  of  that 
body. 

Unlike  the  Rollins  fiasco,  this  is  real 
life,  not  just  the  self-congratulatory 
musings  of  a  victorious  consultant.  Bill 
Stinson  and  his  cronies  deliberately 
duped  Philadelphia  Latinos  in  order  to 
further  their  own  political  careers. 

The  smell  of  rank  corruption  is 
heavy  in  the  air.  It  might  be  nice  if 
even  a  few  of  those  who  were  so  out- 
raged by  the  Rollins  allegations  were 
to  stand  up  today  and  applaud  the  cou- 
rageous decision  of  Judge  Clarence 
Newcomber.  He  found  the  facts,  he  ap- 
plied the  law,  he  brought  justice  at  last 
to  this  tawdry  tale. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  SUCCESSES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
United  States  policy  toward  Bosnia  is 
working,    and    it    is    about    time    the 


President  and  Secretary  of  State  got 
some  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  under  the 
strong  and  forceful  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  we  saw  joint  action  by 
the  allies,  the  United  Nations,  and 
NATO,  successfully  push  for  the  pull- 
back  of  Bosnian  Serb  armaments  from 
around  Sarajevo.  Today  the  talk  is  of 
the  future  and  efforts  to  bring  life  back 
to  that  city. 

On  another  front,  the  Clinton-Chris- 
topher team  also  scored.  For  far  too 
long.  North  Korea  has  resisted  inter- 
national inspections  of  its  nuclear 
sites.  Last  week,  following  resolute  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States,  the  North 
Koreans  agreed  to  inspections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  break- 
throughs show  the  skill  and  ability  of 
this  administration  on  the  world  stage. 
The  problems  and  challenges  are  nu- 
merous but  the  President  deserves 
praise  for  his  recent  successes. 


HEALTH  CARE 


(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  health  care.  I  have  just  spent  a 
week  in  Wyoming  and  we  talked  a  lot 
about  health  care. 

One  of  the  conclusions  one  cannot 
help  but  make  is  that  the  one  fits  all 
kind  of  health  care  program  will  not  fit 
in  Wyoming.  What  fits  in  Baltimore 
does  not  fit  in  Basin,  WY.  The  Clinton 
plan  is  based  on  numbers.  The  Clinton 
plan  is  based  on  HMO's,  dealing  with  a 
great  many  people,  as  is  the  Cooper 
plan. 

It  takes,  according  to  the  medical 
journal,  10,000  people  to  make  the  Coo- 
per plan  work  to  have  the  leverage  and 
access.  In  Wyoming,  it  is  not  just  hav- 
ing insurance  that  gives  one  access,  it 
is  the  idea  that  there  is  somebody 
there  to  take  care  of  you. 

We  also  are  a  State  of  small  business. 
And  mandated  health  insurance  pre- 
miums will  trade  health  care  for  jobs 
and  they  will  both  fail. 

What  we  need  is  a  program  that 
makes  fundamental  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have.  We  need  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  insurance.  We  need  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  hospitals  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
imbursed. We  need  a  flexible  program, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  need  a  health  program 
but  not  a  one  fits  all  Government-run 
nationalized  health  program. 


MAKING  OUR  STREETS  SAFE 

(Ms.  HARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Officer 
Down."  The  two  most  dreaded  words  in 
law  enforcement. 


In  the  last  several  months,  the  com- 
munities in  California's  36th  Congres- 
sional District  have  been  rocked  by  the 
tragic  and  unprecedented  murders  of 
Officers  Martin  Ganz  of  Manhattan 
Beach  and  Mike  Tracy  and  Tom 
Vanderpool  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates. 

At  the  moving  joint  service  for  Tracy 
and  Vanderpool  which  I  attended  yes- 
terday, their  colleagues  and  relatives 
described  "Trace"  as  a  dirt  bike  racer 
with  a  pet  nickname  for  everyone  and 
"Vandy"  as  an  incurable  romantic  who 
touched  the  hearts  and  lives  of  many 
as  the  Christmas  Santa  over  the  years. 

Monday's  Los  Angeles  Times  carried 
a  touching  front  page  story  headlined 
"Toll  of  Violence  Haunts  Families  of 
Police  Officers." 

I  cannot  bring  these  officers  back, 
but  I  can  lend  my  voice  and  all  my  con- 
viction to  the  effort  to  deter  our  young 
from  lives  of  crime  and  punish  swiftly 
and  severely  those  who  commit  violent 
crimes  or  any  crimes  using  a  firearm — 
with  the  ultimate  penalty  for  those 
who  kill  our  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  stand  100  percent  behind  the  peace 
officers  in  my  district.  They  risk  their 
lives  to  make  my  family  and  our  com- 
munity safe.  We  must  find  the  way  to 
make  them  safe. 


AN  OPEN  RULE  FOR  H.R.  6 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  the  House  will  consider  im- 
portant education  legislation,  H.R.  6. 
This  Member  strongly  urges  the  Rules 
Committee  to  grant  an  open  rule  on 
this  bill.  It  is  important,  as  one  of  sev- 
eral examples,  that  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  one  offered  in  committee  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  re- 
garding home  schooling  and  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  perhaps  permit  a 
Member  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
clarifies  that  the  bill  does  not  mandate 
outcome-based-education. 

The  Armey  amendment  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  offered  on  the  House  floor 
because  of  the  way  it  was  handled  in 
committee.  A  significant  number  of 
Americans  have  doubts  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  They 
are  concerned  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  certifying  teachers  in  home  and 
private  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  under  Article  X  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  responsibility  to 
provide  and  regulate  education  is  given 
to  States;  in  spite  of  the  views  of  activ- 
ists inside  and  outside  of  Congress, 
there  is  no  Federal  role. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
urges   the   Rules   Committee   to   bring 


H.R.  6  to  the  House  floor  under  an  open 
rule  or  at  least  allow  a  generous  num- 
ber of  amendments  covering  all  the 
controversial  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Failing  to  do  so,  they  are  going  to 
be  surprised  how  many  negative  votes 
there  are  for  H.R.  6. 


want,  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to 
send  to  Congress  next  November. 


CLINTON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  his  first  year  in  office. 
President  Clinton  has  set  the  ship  of 
state  adrift  in  some  very  rocky  inter- 
national waters.  Now,  after  13  months 
of  rudderless  foreign  policy.  President 
Clinton  has  hit  upon  a  cease  fire  in  Sa- 
rajevo brokered  in  large  part  by  the 
French  and  Russians. 

It  is  time  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  start 
taking  foreign  policy  seriously.  We 
have  seen  our  foreign  policy  wander 
through  the  sands  of  Somalia  until 
American  soldiers  were  killed  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

We  have  seen  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Bosnia  at  least  tempo- 
rarily averted  through  this  fragile 
cease-fire.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

With  an  ever-growing  crisis  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  now  more  than  ever, 
it  is  time  to  put  our  rudder  back  in  the 
water  and  find  a  direction  for  our  for- 
eign policy. 

In  order  to  prevent  future  conflicts, 
Mr.  Clinton  must  aim  another  laser 
beam  at  foreign  policy,  and  reassert 
American  leadership  in  the  world 
arena. 


W-2  FORMS  AND  WHAT  THEY 
SHOW 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  in  my  hand  a  W-2  form. 
Every  working  American  knows  what 
this  is,  but  I  think  it's  an  excellent 
time  of  year  to  look  at  this  W-2  form 
to  see  what  government  does  to  us,  by 
observing  how  much  they  take  out  of 
our  paychecks. 

If  you  are  an  average  working  person 
in  Michigan,  government  takes  42  cents 
of  every  dollar  you  earn.  The  Federal 
Government  taxes  too  much,  borrows 
too  much,  and  spends  too  much. 

Those  under  40  should  pay  particular 
attention  because  if  you  retire  after 
the  year  2020  you're  in  trouble.  There 
will  be  just  two  working  Americans  to 
support  each  Social  Security  recipient 
by  that  time.  Your  Social  Security 
taxes  today  don't  go  for  your  Social 
Security,  your  Medicare  deductions 
don't  go  for  your  health  insurance. 

It's  a  good  time  of  year  to  think 
about   what   kind   of  government   you 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PICABO 
STREET 

(Mr.  CRAPO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  today  to  extend  congratulations 
to  Picabo  Street,  the  silver  medalist 
winner  in  the '  women's  downhill. 
Picabo  comes  frpm  Triumph,  ID,  which 
is  close  to  some  of  Idaho's  greatest  ski- 
ing in  the  Sun  Valley  area.  She  has 
shown  the  strength  of  will  and  the  per- 
severance that  it  takes  to  become  a  sil- 
ver medalist,  announcing  10  years  ago 
to  her  family  that  she  was  going  to 
compete  in  the  Olympics. 

Her  success  has  made  her  a  good  role 
model  for  many  young  people  who  as- 
pire to  compete  in  the  Olympics. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  hope  that 
maybe  she  can  help  me  and  my  kids 
learn  a  little  bit  better  how  to  get 
down  those  slopes  in  Sun  Valley. 

Picabo  has  brought  honor  to  Idaho 
and  America  and  deserves  our  hearty 
congratulations. 


CLINTON'S  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, the  jury  is  in  on  the  Clinton 
health  care  bill.  The  American  people 
have  spoken  loudly  and  clearly,  and  it 
is  time  to  proclaim  the  Clinton  health 
care  bill  as  dead. 
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That  is  d-e-a-d,  dead.  Why?  Because 
the  American  people  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  take  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  to  pay  more 
and  get  less  when  it  comes  to  health 
care. 

Third,  the  American  people  do  not 
want  to  pay  higher  taxes,  so  that  we 
can  try  to  fix  what  is  not  wrong  with 
America's  health  care  system. 

It  is  time  to  give  this  health  care  bill 
from  the  President  a  proper  burial,  a 
funeral.  Let  us  bless  it  and  let  us  move 
on  with  a  real  debate  about  how  we  can 
fix  the  problems  in  today's  health  care 
system  without  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  IS  WRECKING 
ECONOMIES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  front  page  headline 
today  says:  'German  Workers  Getting 
Stiff  Shot  of  Reality." 
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The  sub-headline  sums  it  up:  "Bo- 
nuses, Perks  Vanish  as  Firms  Fight  to 
Survive.  " 

The  story  says  that  the  "party  *  *  * 
is  over  "  as  excessive  pay  and  benefits 
financed  by  government  subsidies  or 
required  by  government  regulation 
caused  the  German  economy  to  plum- 
met. 

It  is  sickening,  and  really  ridiculous, 
when  liberals  stand  on  this  floor  and 
say  we  must  mandate  this  benefit  or 
require  that  regulation  because  almost 
all  other  countries  do. 

Yet  big  government  is  wrecking  the 
economy  of  countries  all  over  this 
world,  and  it  will  soon  wreck  ours,  too, 
if  we  do  not  wake  up. 

The  liberal  mindset  seems  to  be  that 
government  can  run  your  life  and 
spend  your  money  better  than  you  can 
yourself. 

The  liberal  mindset  seems  to  be  that 
almost  all  other  countries  are  better  to 
workers  than  we  are.  and  Germany  has 
frequently  been  held  out  as  an  enlight- 
ened, progressive,  liberal  example. 

But  consider  this:  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions want  to  come  here  to  gain  free- 
dom and  opportunity  and  a  chance  for 
a  good  life. 

Every  place  where  liberals  have 
caused  the  government  to  get  too  big. 
the  people  have  ended  up  starving  or 
living  under  horrible  conditions,  and 
they  are  getting  out  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  can. 

The  real  solution  to  our  problems  is 
less  government — not  more.  The  only 
solution  that  will  really  work  is  some- 
thing called  free  enterprise. 


EDUCATIONAL  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  CANADY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  regarding 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  6  which  poten- 
tially mandate  the  State  certification 
of  teachers  in  private,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools,  and  of  parents  who 
home  school  their  children.  In  its 
present  form.  H.R.  6  could  lead  to  a 
massive,  unjustified  governmental  in- 
trusion into  private  education  in 
America. 

Parents  should  be  allowed  to  educate 
their  children  in  accordance  with  their 
own  principles  and  beliefs.  The  govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  this. 
This  is  a  fundamental  right  which  is 
threatened  by  the  ambiguous  language 
of  H.R.  6. 

We  need  an  open  rule  on  H.R.  6,  and 
we  need  an  unequivocal  amendment  to 
protect  the  fundamental  right  of  Amer- 
ican families  to  educate  their  children. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
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sions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roll  call  votes,  if  postponed, 
will  be  taken  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  1994. 


SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2455)  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  goal  six  of  the  national  edu- 
cation goals,  which  provides  that  by 
the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and 
will  offer  a  disciplined  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring  that 
all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2455 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Schools 
Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— With  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (bMl).  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  make  competitive  grants  to  eli- 
gible local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out 
projects  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the 
National  Education  Goals,  which  provides 
that  by  the  year  2000.  every  school  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  helping  to  ensure  that  all 
schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

(b)  Model  Project.— The  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  develop  a  written  safe 
schools  model  so  all  schools  can  develop 
models  that  enable  all  students  to  partici- 
pate regardless  of  any  language  barriers. 

(c)  authorization  of  appropriations  and 
Reservation — 

(1)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(2)  Reserv.\tion. — From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  5  percent  to  carry  out  national  leader- 
ship activities  under  section  6. 

SEC.  3.  ELIGIBLE  APPUCANTS. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
Act.  a  local  educational  agency  shall  dem- 
onstrate in  its  application  under  section  4(a) 
that  it — 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18.  inclusive: 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court: 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts: 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspensions  of  students 
from  school: 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools:  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse:  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 


SEC.  4.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act,  an  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  that  includes — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  to  be 
served  by  the  grant  and  in  the  community  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant: 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  activi- 
ties and  projects  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  activities  and  projects 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities served: 

(4)  a  description  of  educational  materials 
to  be  developed  in  the  second  most  predomi- 
nate language  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  if  applica- 
ble: 

(5)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
Federal  education  funds,  an  explanation  of 
how  activities  assisted  under  this  Act  will  be 
coordinated  with  and  support  any  systemic 
education  improvement  plan  prepared  with 
such  funds: 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include 
faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  combat  those  problems; 

(7)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools, 
to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  its  progress  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  Act: 

(8)  a  description  of  how,  in  subsequent  fis- 
cal years,  the  grantee  will  integrate  the  vio- 
lence prevention  activities  it  carries  out 
with  funds  under  this  Act  with  activities 
carried  out  under  its  comprehensive  plan  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  adopted  under 
the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986: 

(9)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law  enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  pro- 
grams supported  under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  the  community: 

(10)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will 
inform  parents  about  the  extent  of  crime  and 
violence  in  their  children's  schools  and 
maximize  the  participation  of  parents  in  its 
violence  prevention  activities: 

(11)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  Act  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  funds  under  this  Act,  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  of 
the  grant; 

(12)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
cooperate  with,  and  provide  assistance  to, 
the  Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and 
other  data  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
projects  and  activities  under  this  Act  or  the 
extent  of  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation:  and 

(13)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Priorities. — In  awarding  grants  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 


count the  special  needs  of  local  educational 

agencies   located   in   both   rural   and   urban 

communities. 

SEC.  5.  GRANTS  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Duration  and  amount  of  Grants.— 
Grants  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)1  year  in  duration:  and 
(2)  $3,000,000. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  Activities. — A  local  educational  agency 
may  use  funds  awarded  under  section  2(a)  for 
1  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  with 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  juvenile  justice  programs, 
gang  prevention  activities,  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or 
violence  prevention  reviews  of  programs, 
policies,  practices,  and  facilities  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or 
prevent  violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  combating  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 
school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Activities  which  involve  parents  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  school  safety  and  prevent 
school  violence; 

(E)  Community  education  programs  in- 
volving parents,  businesses,  local  govern- 
ment, the  medical,  and  other  appropriate  en- 
tities about  the  local  educational  agency's 
plan  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and 
prevent  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems and  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  juvenile  justice  programs,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities  and  materials,  includ- 
ing— 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  students,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents: 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior: 

(iii)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts: 
or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
include  cultural,  recreational,  educational 
and  instructional  activities,  and  mentoring 
and  community  service  programs. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  about 
the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons  and 
the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(I)  Developing  and  implementing  innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  it  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Evaluating  its  project  under  this  Act. 

(M)  The  cost  of  administering  the  project 
of  the  local  educational  agency  under  this 
Act. 


(N)  Other  activities  that  meet  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Other  limitations.— A  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  its  grant  for  activities  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(M). 

(3)  Construction.— A  local  educational 
agency  may  not  use  funds  under  this  Act  for 
construction. 

SEC.  6.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  use  funds  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(2)  to  conduct  national  leadership 
activities  such  as  research,  program  develop- 
ment and  evaluation,  data  collection,  public 
awareness  activities,  training  and  technical 
assistance,  to  provide  grants  to  noncommer- 
cial telecommunications  entities  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  national  video- 
based  projects  that  provide  young  people 
with  models  for  conflict  resolution  and  re- 
sponsible decisionmaking,  and  to  conduct 
peer  review  of  applications  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  carry  out  such  activities 
directly,  through  interagency  agreements,  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative 
agreements. 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  to  Secretary.— Local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  receive  funds  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port not  later  than  March  1,  1995,  that  de- 
scribes progress  achieved  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  required  under  section  4. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  not  later  than  October  1,  1995.  which 
contains  a  detailed  statement  regarding 
grant  awards,  activities  of  grant  recipients, 
a  compilation  of  statistical  information  sub- 
mitted by  applicants  under  section  4,  and  an 
evaluation  of  programs  established  under 
this  part. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINmONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Local  educational  agency.— The  term 
"local  educational  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1471(12)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)). 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GooD- 
LING]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  violence  in  our  schools 
is  a  problem  of  national  concern. 

In  testimony  before  my 

Subcommmitte  on  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education, 
Madeleine  Kunin,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Education,  stated  that: 

Approximately  3  million  thefts  and 
violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  schools 
every  year; 

Sixteen  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors reported  having  been  threatened 
with  a  weapon  at  school  during  the  pre- 
vious year;  and. 

Seven  percent  reported  being  injured 
with  a  weapon. 

H.R.  2455  takes  a  first  step  toward 
making  our  schools  safer. 


The  next  step  will  come  on  Thursday 
when  H.R.  6,  which  includes  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act.  comes 
to  the  floor. 

That  program  provides  funds  for  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  making  schools  safer 
such  as  the  DARE  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2455  authorizes  $50 
million  in  funds  to  enable  schools  to 
implement  comprehensive  violence  re- 
duction strategies  designed  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  violence  in  schools  and 
to  increase  opportunities  for  schools  to 
maintain  disciplined  environments 
conducive  to  learning. 
Authorized  activities  include: 
Developing  student-led  programs  in- 
corporating peer  counseling  and  peer 
mediation; 

Teaching  conflict  resolution  tech- 
niques to  students  and  teachers;  and. 

Developing  community  education 
programs  involving  parents,  busi- 
nesses, local  governments,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1994  ap- 
propriations bill  contained  $20  million 
to  address  violence  in  schools  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Education  to  begin  work  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

I  want  to  commend  Major  Owens  for 
introducing  this  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  hard  work  on  the  issue. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  House  floor  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. 

H.R.  2455  addresses  a  critical  need 
which  has  long  been  a  concern  to 
teachers  and  parents  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  struck 
close  to  home  when  just  recently  a  stu- 
dent in  Flint,  MI  in  my  district  was 
shot  by  another  student  while  at 
school. 

H.R.  2455  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read  the  fol- 
lowing, and  I  quote:  "Mom,  can  I  tell 
you  something?  I'm  worried.  All  of  the 
boys  I  grew  up  with  are  dead.  I  lie 
awake  at  night  and  think  about  it. 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

The  question  was  asked  by  a  13-year- 
old  boy  in  New  Orleans.  His  mother 
suddenly  realized  that  of  a  group  of  6- 
year-olds  who  had  started  school  to- 
gether 7  years  earlier,  only  her  son  was 
still  living.  All  the  others  had  met  vio- 
lent deaths. 

Nearly  1  million  adolescents  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  19  are  victims  of  vio- 
lent crimes  each  year,  and  this  has 
been  true  at  least  since  1985.  The  vic- 
timization of  adolescents,  particularly 
12-  to  15-year-olds,  is  growing.  Teen- 
agers are  twice  as  likely  to  be  as- 
saulted as  persons  aged  20  and  older. 


The  rate  and  intensity  of  violence  in- 
volving children  and  youth,  moreover, 
has  escalated  dramatically,  and  much 
of  it  is  accounted  for  by  adolescents  at- 
tacking their  peers.  Adolescent  homi- 
cide rates  have  reached  the  highest  lev- 
els in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2455,  the  Safe  Schools  Act. 

I  am  alarmed,  as  I  am  sure  is  every- 
one in  this  body,  at  the  growing  num- 
ber of  violent  acts  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  Children  are  afraid  to  walk  to 
and  from  school  because  they  don't 
know  if  one  of  their  classmates  is  wait- 
ing around  the  comer  with  a  weapon  to 
attack  them  because  of  something  they 
said.  When  students  are  in  school  they 
are  also  afraid  because  they  do  not 
know  when  one  of  their  classmates 
may,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  pull 
out  a  gun  and  start  shooting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  learning  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  children  in  such  surround- 
ings have  a  difficult  time  concentrat- 
ing on  their  education. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
takes  a  modest  step  at  addressing  this 
problem  by  giving  schools  riddled  with 
crime,  violence,  and  discipline  prob- 
lems some  additional  dollars  to  develop 
and  implement  violence  prevention  ac- 
tivities. For  instance,  it  allows  funds 
to  be  used  for  conflict  resolution  pro- 
grams, which  help  teach  children  alter- 
native methods  of  resolving  their  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  H.R.  2455,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
recognizes  that  violence  is  not  limited 
to  urban  schools.  As  the  representative 
of  a  rural  area  in  Pennsylvania,  I  can 
tell  you  that  school  violence  exists  no 
matter  where  you  go.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  that  affects  the  ability  of  edu- 
cators to  provide  students  with  the 
skills  they  need  to  graduate  and  be- 
come productive  citizens.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  legislation  recognizes 
this  fact  and  encourages  the  Secretary 
to  award  grants  to  initiate  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield, 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Ms. 
DeLauro]. 


Ms. 


D  1430 
DeLAURO.   Mr.   Speaker. 


I 


rise 

today  in  support  of  H.R.  2455,  the  Safe 
Schools  Act,  and  I  commend  its  spon- 
sor. Representative  Owens,  and  Chair- 
man Kildee,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  their  leadership  on  this  legislation. 
Soon,  we  will  embark  on  one  of  the 
most  crucial  debates  of  this  session — 
the  debate  over  crime.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  before  our  delibera- 
tions begin,  we  are  coming  together,  in 
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a  bipartisan  spirit,  to  pass  the  Safe 
Schools  Act.  Our  action  today  sends  a 
clear  signal  to  the  American  people: 
Congress  is  committed  to  helping  rid 
schools  of  violence  and  crime.  By  au- 
thorizing $50  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  develop  model 
programs  and  policies  to  promote 
school  safety  and  reduce  and  prevent 
violence  in  schools,  the  act  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  more  inno- 
vative programs,  such  as:  Alternative 
after-school  activities,  peer  mediation 
and  counseling,  and  conflict  resolution 
programs. 

This  legislation  is  especially  mean- 
ingful to  me  because  last  fall,  I  estab- 
lished a  regional  anti-crime  youth 
council,  this  council,  which  is  com- 
prised of  junior  and  high  school  stu- 
dents, has  been  meeting  to  discuss  the 
crime  problems  they  face.  They  are 
now  developing  their  own  creative  so- 
lutions to  these  problems,  and  the 
problems  the  Safe  Schools  Act  author- 
izes will  help  these  students  translate 
their  ideas  into  action. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act  is  an  important 
investment  in  our  children — and  a  crit- 
ical investment  in  our  fight  against 
crime.  I  urge  your  strong  support. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2455,  the  Safe  Schools  Act 
of  1994. 

We  will  soon  confer  with  the  Senate  on  our 
respective  versions  of  the  Goals  2000  Educate 
America  Act  and  the  School-to-Work  Opportu- 
nities Act.  But  neither  bill  will  achieve  our  in- 
tentions if  we  do  not  provide  an  environment 
where  children  can  learn  and  teachers  can 
teach. 

This  legislation  could  not  come  sooner.  It 
will  help  promote'  school  safety  and  prevent 
school  violence.  It  will  assist  school  adminis- 
trators, teachers  and  parents  as  they  work  to 
abate  cnme. 

H.R.  2455  would  authorize  S50  million  in 
competitive  grants  to  local  equation  agencies 
that  serve  areas  with  high  rates  of  youth  crime 
and  violence.  Individual  grants  are  limited  to 
S3  million  and  1  year. 

Local  agencies  applying  for  the  grants 
would  assess  their  needs,  descnbed  how  they 
will  coordinate  their  activities  with  other  school 
improvement  plans  and  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools  initiatives  to  come. 

It  should  be  a  national  imperative  that  all 
children  enrolled  in  our  15,173  school  districts 
be  offered  a  rigorous  and  challenging  curricu- 
lum, but  It  is  a  given  that  their  schools  should 
be  safe  and  secure. 

A  recent  Louis  Harris  poll  found  that  nearly 
1  in  4  students  and  1  in  10  teachers  have 
been  victims  of  violence  on  or  near  school 
property.  Thirteen  percent  of  students  said 
that  they  had  carried  a  weapon  to  school.  Six 
percent  of  the  boys  and  1  percent  of  the  girls 
said  they  had  threatened  someone  with  a 
knife  or  gun  in  or  around  school. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  a  Justice 
Department  survey  that  indicate  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  boys  at  10  inner  city  high 
schools  owned  guns.  A  Harvard  University 
survey  showed  that  15  percent  of  students 
had  earned  a  handgun  within  a  month  of  the 
polL 


It  is  clear  that  excellence  in  academic  per- 
formance Is  impossible  amid  the  shootings, 
brutality  and  sociopathic  behavior  that  engulf 
many  of  our  school  campuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  restoring  safety  to  our 
schools.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  learn  in  an 
environment  free  of  intimidation,  tension,  and 
violence.  We  hope  this  bill  will  help  our  stu- 
dents be  free.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  combating  the  vi- 
olence in  our  streets  and  the  violence  in  our 
schools  is  now  the  No.  1  priority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

When  the  House  takes  up  H.R.  6,  the  Im- 
proving America's  Schools  Act,  later  this 
week,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  approve 
legislation  which  would  provide  every  school 
district  in  the  Nation  with  additional  resources 
to  prevent  violence  in  and  around  their 
schools  by  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  schools  in  our 
country  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long. 
They  need  help  today. 

H.R.  2455,  which  I  introduced  with  Con- 
gressman Serrano,  will  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  the  means  to  respond 
immediately  to  this  crisis,  providing  emergency 
assistance  to  those  schools  which  now  face 
severe  violence  problems  and  enabling  the 
Department  to  develop  model  antiviolence  pro- 
grams which  schools  throughout  America  will 
be  able  to  implement  when  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  is  signed  into  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  jump-start  Federal  efforts  to  respond  to 
the  epidemic  of  violence  which  now  threatens 
too  many  students  and  teachers  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  2455,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
2455,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SOUTH  PACIFIC  RE- 
GION 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  180)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific region,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  strong  and 
enduring  economic,  political,  and  strategic 
ties  with  the  South  Pacific  region,  which  are 
integral  to  the  achievement  of  a  New  Pacific 
Community: 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  region  play  a 
constructive  international  role,  were  sup- 
portive of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
Cold  War  and  continue  to  support  its  role  in 
ensuring  regional  stability  and  security,  and 
share  a  commitment  to  democratic  values, 
free-markets,  and  human  rights: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  geographi- 
cally and  historically  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
cific community  and  has  unique  relation- 
ships with,  and  responsibilities  to.  its  Pacific 
Island  territories,  freely  associated  states, 
and  former  territories: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  significant 
and  expanding  commercial  interests  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  enjoys  a  substantial  trade 
surplus  with  countries  of  the  region,  and  the 
promotion  of  commercial  links  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  of  the  region  is 
welcomed  as  providing  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  future  economic  well-being; 

Whereas  the  region's  fisheries  resources 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Pacific  Island  countries  and  have 
provided  lucrative  commercial  opportunities 
for  the  United  States  fishing  industry,  and 
the  effective  management  of  these  resources 
and  the  continued  functioning  of  the  South 
Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  are  essential: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  wel- 
comed as  a  member  of  South  Pacific  regional 
organizations,  including  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Regional 
Environmental  Program,  and  as  a  dialogue 
partner  of  the  South  Pacific  Forum; 

Whereas  environmental  issues  can  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  economic  and  physical  security 
of  countries  in  the  South  Pacific  region, 
have  the  potential  to  effect  the  well-being  of 
United  States  citizens  in  the  Pacific  region, 
and  can  only  be  dealt  with  effectively  at  the 
regional  and  global  level; 

Whereas  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  have 
actively  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
peaceful  international  community  through 
their  constructive  participation  in  inter- 
national forums,  including  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  peacekeeping  operations,  and 
through  support  for  the  South  Pacific  Nu- 
clear Free  Zone,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention: 

Whereas  United  States  leadership  in  ex- 
tending its  nuclear  testing  moratorium  is 
warmly  welcomed  by  countries  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  countries  of  the  South  Pacific 
have  shown  understanding  for  United  States 
efforts  to  dispose  of  its  chemical  weapons 
stockpile  while  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  United  States  commitment  to  close 
the  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical  Agent  Destruc- 
tion S.vstoni  when  the  current  program  of 
chemical  weapons  and  agent  destruction  is 
completed; 

Whereas  there  has  been  only  one  Heads-of- 
Government  summit  involving  the  President 


of  the  United  States  and  Pacific  Island  lead- 
ers, and  there  is  considerable  value  in  dia- 
logue at  a  senior  political  level  with  all 
countries  of  the  region; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reduced  its 
diplomatic  presence  in  the  South  Pacific  to 
a  minimum,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  closing  posts  in  the  region, 
and  the  current  very  modest  program  of 
United  States  foreign  assistance  to  Pacific 
Island  countries  may  be  reduced;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bolster  its  links  with  the  Pacific 
Island  countries  through  the  negotiation  of  a 
Joint  Declaration  of  Cooperation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hour'^  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that^- 

(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  actively  engaged  in 
the  South  Pacific  region  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting the  important  United  States  com- 
mercial and  strategic  interests,  and  to  en- 
courage the  consolidation  of  democratic  val- 
ues; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  encourage  eco- 
nomic, trade,  and  investment  relationships 
with  the  countries  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
particular  through  the  Joint  Commercial 
Commission  and  its  working  group,  and 
through  other  Asia/Pacific  regional  forums; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  seek  to  main- 
tain its  diplomatic  presence  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific region; 

(4)  notwithstanding  current  fiscal  con- 
straints, the  executive  branch,  particularly 
the  Department  of  State,  should  work  ac- 
tively with  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
very  modest  levels  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
vided to  the  region  and  to  encourage  the  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  region  of  other 
international  donors; 

(5)  the  United  States  has  interests  in  pre- 
serving the  natural  resources  and  biodiver- 
sity of  the  South  Pacific  region,  and  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  promote  sustainable 
development  through  active  participation  in 
the  South  Pacific  Regional  Environmental 
Program  and  the  United  Nations  Global  Con- 
ference for  the  Sustainable  Development  of 
Small  Island  States  and  through  implemen- 
tation of  the  Biodiversity  and  Climate  Con- 
ventions; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  cooperate 
closely  with  regional  governments  to 
strengthen  sustainable  management  prin- 
ciples and  practices  as  they  apply  to  the  re- 
gion's fisheries  resources; 

(7)  the  United  States  should  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  for  contact  with  leaders  of 
all  South  Pacific  countries  through  regular 
Ministerial/Cabinet  level  meetings,  including 
at  the  South  Pacific  Forum  dialogue,  to  en- 
sure that  the  views  of  regional  governments 
are  given  consideration  in  policy  delibera- 
tions: and 

(8)  the  United  States  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  proposed  Joint  Declaration  of 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  Pacific  Island  governments  as  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  renew  its 
commitment  to  the  region. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OILMAN]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaega]. 


Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 180,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  South 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Asia-Pacific,  the 
Honorable  Gary  Ackerman,  for  his 
leadership  and  foresight  in  arranging 
the  recent  meeting  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Am- 
bassadors from  the  South  Pacific  na- 
tions. Out  of  that  extremely  productive 
gathering  came  the  framework  for  the 
excellent  resolution  introduced  by 
Chairman  Ackerman,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  180,  which  comprehen- 
sively expresses  our  thoughts  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  South  Pacific  region. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  measure  which  reflects  the 
deep  and  enduring  ties  that  histori- 
cally have  bound  the  United  States 
with  her  allies  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  resolution  further  underscores 
that  our  Nation  today  has  substantial 
interests  in  the  South  Pacific— whether 
that  be  in  the  fields  of  investment  and 
trade,  strategic  security.  Democratic 
government,  human  rights  or  environ- 
mental protection— and  that  U.S.  in- 
terests often  dovetail  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  countries  of  the  region. 
The  resolution,  in  short,  urges  that  the 
United  States  remain  actively  engaged 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  amendments 
that  I  am  offering,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
strike  references  to  AID  maintaining 
its  missions  in  the  South  Pacific  since 
the  decision  to  close  those  missions  has 
already  been  made.  Additionally,  the 
amendments  recognize  the  reality  of  an 
ever-shrinking  international  affairs 
budget  by  asking  that  AID  continue  at 
least  a  modest  level  of  assistance  to 
the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  all  support 
moves  to  increase  efficiency,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  AID  to  support 
reasonable  funding  of  a  closeout  pro- 
gram for  the  AID  missions  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Funding  for  a  closeout  pro- 
gram will  ensure  that  the  investment 
already  made  by  U.S.  taxpayers  will 
not  be  wasted  on  half-finished  projects 
and  programs. 

In  addition,  I  also  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide foreign  assistance  to  the  South 
Pacific.  Such  assistance  could  come 
from  global  allocations,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  the  environment,  popu- 
lation, and  private  sector  development. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
persuasively  makes  the  case  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  firmly  en- 
gaged in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific, both  for  our  national  interests  £is 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  region.  It  fur- 


ther underscores  the  commitments 
made  by  the  Clinton  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations to  forge  close  ties  with  the 
South  Pacific  countries  that  will  make 
possible  the  achievement  of  a  new  Pa- 
cific community. 

I  strongly  support  the  measure  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendments  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  Ben  Oilman,  for 
his  support  and  assistance  on  the  reso- 
lution. I  also  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific, the  Honorable  Jim  Leach,  for  his 
invaluable  support  and  assistance  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ackerman] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  America 
Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]  for  guid- 
ing this  legislation  through  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  bringing 
it  to  the  House  floor  today. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  180  was 
the  result  of  a  very  productive  meeting 
members  of  this  committee  had  with 
representatives  from  almost  all  the 
South  Pacific  Island  nations.  Our  dele- 
gate from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaega]  was  instrumental  is 
arranging  that  discussion.  He  and  his 
energetic  staff  have  been  very  helpful 
in  educating  all  of  us  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  South  Pacific  re- 
gion. 

As  we  continue  our  policy  of  foreign 
aid  retrenchment  around  the  world,  we 
should  make  certain  that  the  United 
States  remains  actively  engaged  in  the 
South  Pacific  region  through  contin- 
ued membership  and  financial  support 
for  key  regional  organizations. 

These  include  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
gional Environmental  Programs  and 
the  U.N.  Global  Conference  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Small  Island  States. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  share  many  cultural 
values  with  the  people  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific region  and  that  we  continue  to 
have  many  strategic  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  at  stake  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  180  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 180,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Ck)n- 
gress  that  the  United  States  must  maintain  its 
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presence  m  and  assistance  lor  the  South  Pa- 
cific region. 

Like  my  colleague,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  I 
represent  a  U.S.  Territory  in  the  South  Pacific. 
As  Americans,  we  advocate  a  strong  U.S. 
presence  in  the  region  to  ensure  that  this  Na- 
tion's economic,  trade,  and  investment  inter- 
ests are  protected  and  expanded  in  the  Pa- 
cific, gateway  to  Asia. 

As  Pacific  Islanders,  we  are  part  of  the 
greater  Pacific  community.  We  feel  solidarity 
with  our  neighbors  and  believe  that  they 
should  receive  current  modest  aid  levels  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  international 
affairs,  this  Nation  is  fighting  the  tendency  to 
bury  our  head  in  the  sand  and  ignore  world 
events.  While  international  aid  budgets  must 
come  down,  such  cuts  should  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  effective  programs.  The  American 
dollar  goes  a  long  way  when  spent  on  aid  to 
the  Pacific  Basin.  We  are  not  talking  about 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  taxpayer  money. 
We  are  talking  about  maintaining  a  viable 
presence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  American  Samoa 
[Mr.  Faleomavaega]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  180,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial, on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
180,  the  concurrent  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1440 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 


papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1993  Annual 
Report  on  Alaska's  Mineral  Resources, 
as  required  by  section  1011  of  the  Alas- 
ka National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-487;  16  U.S.C. 
3151).  This  report  contains  pertinent 
public  information  relating  to  minerals 
in  Alaska  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

William  j.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  22, 1994. 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
REGARDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  RADIATION  CONTROL 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  540  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  360qq)  (previously  section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act), 
I  am  submitting  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices regarding  the  administration  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  during  calendar  year 
1992. 

The  report  recommends  the  repeal  of 
section  540  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  that  requires  the 
completion  of  this  annual  report.  All 
the  information  found  in  this  report  is 
available  to  the  Congress  on  a  more 
immediate  basis  through  the  Center  for 
Devices  and  Radiological  Health  tech- 
nical reports,  the  Radiological  Health 
Bulletin  and  other  publicly  available 
sources.  This  annual  report  serves  lit- 
tle useful  purpose  and  diverts  Agency 
resources  from  more  productive  activi- 
ties. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  22, 1994. 


TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  OR  NOT 
BALANCE  THE  BUDGET:  THAT  IS 
THE  QUESTION 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  consider  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  have  only  served  in  Congress  for  14 
months,  and  I  am  convinced  more  than 


ever  that  this  Congress  must  enact  a 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

Why,  quite  frankly  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Americans,  Congress  runs 
the  Federal  Government  like  an  18th 
century  plantation  with  bad  account- 
ing practices.  The  spending  of  your  tax 
dollars  here  is  often  without  rhyme  or 
reason. 

Legislative  constraints  on  spending 
are  worthless.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
proved  that  again  with  over  $11  billion 
in  new  spending. 

Gramm,  Rudman,  and  HoUings  legis- 
lation did  not  work.  Bush  and  Clinton 
tax  Increases  will  not  work.  Only  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  will  put  the 
brakes  on  spending. 

Now  do  not  believe  the  hollow  argu- 
ments against  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  States  do  it,  cities  do  it, 
and  most  taxpayers  do  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans this  week  to  contact  members  of 
the  other  body  as  they  decide  the  fate 
of  the  most  important  question  facing 
our  Nation. 

To  balance  the  budget  or  not  balance 
the  budget — that  is  the  question. 
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URGING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
INCLUDE  THE  MARSHALL  IS- 
LANDERS IN  A  GOVERNMENT 
STUDY  OF  RADIATION  EXPERI- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  comment  on  an  issue  that  has 
bothered  me  for  some  time  and  that  is 
finally  getting  proper  attention:  The 
sorry  legacy  of  our  Nation's  nuclear 
testing  program  in  the  Pacific— which 
involved  66  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
1940's  and  1950's. 

In  particular,  I  have  long  believed 
that  when  the  United  States  detonated 
the  Bravo  shot — a  17  megaton  thermo- 
nuclear bomb — on  Bikini  Atoll,  the 
people  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  espe- 
cially those  residents  on  nearby 
Rongelap  and  Utirik  Atolls,  were 
deemed  expendable.  The  U.S.  Defense 
Department  has  admitted  that  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  it  knew  is- 
landers were  downwind  and  in  the  path 
of  windborne  radiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bravo  explosion  was 
equivalent  to  1,300  times  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  atom  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima. 

From  my  discussions  with  Marshall 
Island  leaders,  they  believe  their  peo- 
ple were  used  as  guinea  pigs  and  test 
subjects  for  U.S.  radiation  experi- 
ments. I  share  that  belief. 

Recently.  Government  documents 
have  come  to  light  that  give  weight  to 
that  position. 

Archive  documents  released  by  the 
U.S.   Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 


related  Federal  agencies  show  that 
U.S.  scientists  callously  viewed  the 
Marshall  islanders  as  little  better  than 
laboratory  mice.  According  to  recent 
press  reports,  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission official  discussing  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  nuclear  tests  was  quoted 
in  1956  as  saying: 

While  it  is  true  that  these  people  do  not 
live.  I  would  say  in.  the  way  westerners  do. 
civilized  people,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
these  people  are  more  like  us  than  the  mice. 

The  same  Government  official  fur- 
ther stated: 

They  have  been  living  on  that  island,  now 
that  the  island  is  safe  to  live  on,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  contaminated  place  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  these  remarks  by 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  disturbing  and  tragic,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  see  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues have  likewise  been  shocked. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Hon. 
John  Dingell,  chairman  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
who.  based  on  these  remarks,  has  re- 
quested President  Clinton  to  include 
the  Marshall  islanders  in  the  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  Govern- 
ment conducted  radiation  experiments. 

I  further  commend  Hon.  George  Mil- 
ler, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources,  who  has  called 
for  hearings  to  look  into  the  legacy  of 
our  nuclear  testing  program  in  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Clinton 
administration's  call  for  an  intensive 
review  of  Government  radiation  experi- 
ments. It  is  about  time  that  our  great 
Nation  faces  responsibility  for  its  nu- 
clear experimentation  and  the  dev- 
astating impact  on  countless  numbers 
of  innocent  people,  many  of  them 
Americans.  Likewise,  it  is  only  just 
and  appropriate  that  we  include  these 
Marshall  islanders  in  this  study,  rec- 
tify our  mistakes,  and  bring  this  tragic 
chapter  in  our  history  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  record 
a  timely  article  on  this  subject  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Times.  I  also  in- 
clude excerpts  from  an  excellent  book 
on  the  U.S.  nuclear  testing  program  in 
the  Marshall  Islands,  "Day  of  Two 
Suns,"  by  Author  Jane  Dibblin,  which 
detail  the  immense  suffering  endured 
by  these  people  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include     for     the 

Record  the  following  printed  material. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  21.  1994] 

Nuclear  Remarks  Under  Fire— 1950's  Talk 

Shocks  1994  Observers 

(By  Michael  Hedges) 

Documents  found  in  the  archives  of  federal 
atomic  agencies  reveal  a  callous  attitude  by 
U.S.  scientists  toward  using  Pacific  islanders 
as  test  subjects  after  atomic  blasts  in  the 
1950s. 

"While  it  is  true  that  these  people  do  not 
live.  I  would  say.  the  way  Westerners  do.  civ- 
ilized people,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
these  people  are  more  like  us  than  the 
mice."  said  a  scientist  in  the  official  min- 
utes of  a  January  1956  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  New  York. 
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■•They  have  been  living  on  that  island,  now 
that  the  island  is  safe  to  live  on.  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  contaminated  place  in  the 
world."  he  said.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting 
were  partially  declassified  in  1986.  Last 
month  more  portions  were  released. 

Those  remarks  have  led  Rep.  John  Dingell. 
Michigan  Democrat,  to  ask  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  reconsider  its  decision  not  to 
include  Marshall  Islanders  in  a  widespread 
study  of  possible  radiation  experiments  by 
the  government. 

The  comments  also  may  be  raised  at  a 
hearing  this  week  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

But  the  scientist  quoted  in  the  minutes 
said  Saturday  that  his  remarks  have  been 
taken  out  of  context  and  possibly  misstated. 
He  warned  of  reaching  conclusions  in  1994 
based  on  things  said  with  a  world  view  of  the 
1950s— a  warning  others  have  raised  as  the 
Clinton  administration  embarks  on  a  review 
of  government  radiation  experiments  during 
the  early  years  of  atomic  energy: 

•I  have  seen  those  remarks:  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me."  said  Merle  Eisenbud.  Mr.  Eisenbud, 
who  now  lives  in  North  Carolina,  has  been 
called  to  Washington  to  testify  before  the 
House  committee  on  Thursday. 

"The  whole  thing  is  taken  out  of  context." 
he  said.  "That  was  a  two-day  meeting,  and  as 
I  remember  I  was  doing  most  of  the  talking. 
1  may  have  been  tired,  or  the  stenographer 
may  have  been  tired.  I  may  just  have  been 
stupid."  he  said. 

But  in  any  event,  "we  were  not  looking  for 
effects"  of  radiation  poisoning,  he  said.  "The 
dose  would  have  been  too  low  for  that.  We 
wanted  to  develop  models  for  how  strontium- 
90  worked  in  the  environment.  There  was  a 
critical  need  to  know  that." 

The  Marshall  Islands  were  the  site  of  a 
U.S.  hydrogen  bomb  test  on  March  1.  1954. 
the  Bravo  Shot  near  the  Bikini  atoll  in  the 
Marshalls  that  wafted  radioactive  ash 
throughout  the  Pacific  island  chain. 

The  remarks  in  the  1956  documents  have 
Ifed  Mr.  Dingell.  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  its  oversight  and 
investigations  subcommittee,  to  petition  the 
Clinton  administration. 

"Recently,  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Utirik  Atoll  [in  the  Mar- 
shalls] may  have  been  used  as  human  guinea 
pigs,"  he  wrote  to  Christine  Vamey.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  executive  assistant. 

"Not  only  does  this  document  suggest  the 
existence  of  yet  another  previously  secret  ra- 
diation experiment,  it  also  reflects  extraor- 
dinary callousness  on  the  part  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment officials."  Mr.  Dingell  wrote. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  on  Jan.  13  and  14. 
1956.  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's advisory  committee  on  biology  and 
medicine  total  more  than  300  pages.  The 
parts  that  have  been  released  seem  to  show 
an  ongoing  government  effort  to  measure  ra- 
diation effects  in  the  Marshalls. 

Mr.  Eisenbud  told  the  panel.  "I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  program  you  have  heard 
today  is  a  program  that  is  in  progress  now." 

He  continued:  "We  think  that  one  very  in- 
triguing study  can  be  made  and  plans  are  on 
the  way  to  implement  this.  .  .  .  Utirik  Atoll 
is  the  atoll  furthest  from  the  March  1st  shot 
where  people  were  exposed,  got  initially 
about  15  roentgens." 

He  said  there  were  plans  under  way  to  test 
the  urine  of  islanders,  "so  as  to  get  a  meas- 
ure of  the  human  uptake  when  people  live  in 
a  contaminated  environment." 

"Data  on  this  type  has  never  been  avail- 
able." he  said.  "So  that  is  something  which 
will  be  done  this  winter." 


But  on  Saturday  Mr.  Eisenbud  said  that 
the  government  did  not  follow  up  on  plans  to 
gather  data  on  the  Marshall  Islanders.  "Our 
analytic  methods  were  not  very  good  in 
1956.  "  he  said.  "The  fact  that  they  were  liv- 
ing in  a  contaminated  environment  could 
have  allowed  us  to  make  measurements  we 
couldn't  make  in  New  York  or  Paris  or  Lon- 
don." he  said.  "But  in  the  end.  we  never  fol- 
lowed up  on  that." 

The  15-megaton  thermonuclear  Bravo  Shot 
was  1.000  times  more  powerful  than  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Japan  during  World  War 
II.  Utirik  Atoll,  and  another  inhabited  is- 
land. Rongelap.  were  directly  downwind  from 
the  explosion,  with  Rongelap  only  100  miles 
from  ground  zero.  About  239  islanders  were 
exposed. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clinton  in  early  January. 
Rep.  George  Miller.  California  Democrat, 
noted  that  "some  Rongelapese  have  said 
they  believe  they  were  used  as  "guinea  pigs" 
to  further  U.S.  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  humans. 

"In  light  of  recent  disclosures  regarding 
actual  radiation  experimentation  in  the 
United  States  during  this  period,  that  possi- 
bility cannot  be  ignored."  he  wrote. 

But  the  administration  decided  in  January 
that  the  Marshall  Islands  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ongoing  review  by  the  White 
House's  Human  Radiation  Interagency  Work- 
ing Group  because  there  was  no  evidence 
that  radiation  experiments  were  conducted 
on  people  living  there. 

Mr.  Dingell  said  in  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  on  Thursday:  "Not  only  does  this  doc- 
ument suggest  the  existence  of  yet  another 
previously  secret  radiation  experiment,  it 
also  reflects  extraordinary  callousness  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  government  officials." 

Ms.  Varney  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment Friday  or  over  the  weekend. 

In  his  letter  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Din- 
gell emphasized  the  "mice"  comparison  in 
the  transcript.  Mr.  Eisenbud  said  the  remark 
was  much  more  damaging  isolated  from  a 
300-page  document  than  in  context.  "If  you 
look  at  it.  you  see  I  said  the  mice.  Earlier  in 
the  conversation  we  had  been  talking  about 
an  experiment  using  mice  and  I  was  referring 
back  to  that  experiment."  he  said. 

Since  the  1980s  the  Defense  Department 
has  admitted  that  officials  knew  the  island- 
ers were  in  the  path  of  windblown  debris 
from  the  bombs. 

When  the  Marshalls  became  an  independ- 
ent country  in  1986.  the  United  States  said 
islanders  had  been  compensated  for  the  high 
cancer  rates  that  afflicted  them  after  the 
war.  The  Marshallese  claimed  the  payments 
were  inadequate  and  charged  information 
had  not  been  released.  According  to  some 
studies,  about  500  islanders  or  their  children 
and  grandchildren  suffer  some  effects  of  radi- 
ation poisoning. 

Dav  of  Two  Suns 

(By  Jane  Dibblin) 
At  6:45  on  the  morning  of  1  March  1954. 
eight  years  after  testing  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands began,  the  U.S.  detonated  a  bomb 
codenamed  "Bravo"  on  the  Island  of  Bikini. 
The  bomb  was  equivalent  to  17  megatons  of 
TNT.  1.300  times  the  destructive  force  of  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  and  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  create  a  vast  amount  of  le- 
thal fallout.  That  morning  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  the  direction  of  two  inhabited 
atolls.  Rongelap  and  Utrik.  roughly  100  and 
300  miles  from  Bikini.  During  previous  tests 
Rongelap  and  Utrik  had  been  evacuated.  For 
some  reason  never  yet  divulged,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  evacuate  them  before  Bravo. 
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The  first  the  islanders  knew  of  Bravo  was 

an  intense  li^ht.  like  a  strange  sun  dawning 
in  the  west.  Later  they  heard  the  explosion. 
By  mid-day  the  fallout,  a  fine  powder  which 
fell  from  the  sky.  had  reached  Rongelap. 

Lemoyo  Abon.  now  a  teacher,  shares  her 
experience: 

I  was  14  at  the  time  and  my  sister  Roko 
was  12.  That  day  our  teacher  had  asked  us — 
my  sister  and  I  and  our  two  cousins — to  cook 
rice  for  the  other  children.  We  got  up  early 
to  do  it.  When  we  saw  the  bright  light  and 
heard  a  sound— boom— we  were  really  scared. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  idea  what  it  was. 
After  noon,  something  powdery  fell  from  the 
sky.  Only  later  were  we  told  it  was  fallout. 
With  Roko  and  several  cousins.  I  went  to  our 
village  on  the  end  of  Rongelap  Island  to 
gather  some  sprouted  coconuts.  One  cousin 
climbed  the  coconut  tree  and  got  something 
in  her  eyes,  so  we  sent  another  one  up.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  her.  When  we  went 
home — ours  was  the  main  village  on 
Rongelap— it  was  raining.  We  saw  something 
on  the  leaves,  something  yellow.  Our  parents 
asked.  "What's  happened  to  your  hair?"  It 
looked  like  we'd  rubbed  soap  powder  in  it. 

That  night  we  couldn't  sleep,  our  skin 
itched  so  much.  On  our  feet  were  bums,  aa  if 
from  hot  water.  Our  hair  fell  out.  We'd  look 
at  each  other  and  laugh — you're  bald,  you 
look  like  an  old  man.  But  really  we  were 
frightened  and  sad. 

The  pale  powder  continued  to  fall  until 
late  afternoon,  by  which  time  it  was  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  deep.  Later  it  emerged 
that  it  was  in  fact  particles  of  lime  (calcium 
oxide)  formed  when  Bikini's  coral  reef  (a  for- 
mation of  calcium  carbonate)  melted  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  bomb  and  was  sucked  up 
and  scattered  for  miles.  The  exact  dose  of  ra- 
diation received  by  the  islanders  was  never 
measured,  but  it  was  estimated  that  people 
on  Utrik  received  14  rem  and  those  on 
Rongelap  175  rem.  The  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection  now  rec- 
ommends that  a  maximum  permission  total 
body  dose  to  a  member  of  the  general  public 
be  0.5  rem  a  year. 

John  Anjain.  a  magistrate  on  Rongelap  at 
the  time,  tells  what  happened  over  the  next 
two  days — and  why  his  people  sometimes 
refer  to  the  event  as  the  "Day  of  Two  Suns"; 
"On  the  morning  of  the  'bomb'  I  was  awake 
and  drinking  coffee.  I  thought  I  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  sunrise,  but  it  was  in  the 
west.  It  was  truly  beautiful  with  many  col- 
ours— red.  green  and  yellow — and  I  was  sur- 
prised. A  little  while  later,  the  sun  rose  in 
the  east.  Then  some  time  later  something 
like  smoke  filled  the  entire  sky  and  shortly 
after  that  a  strong  and  warm  wind — as  a  ty- 
phoon—swept across  Rongelap.  Then  all  of 
the  people  heard  the  great  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Some  people  began  to  cry  with 
fright.  Several  hours  later  the  powder  began 
to  fall  on  Rongelap.  We  saw  four  planes  fly 
overhead,  and  we  thought  perhaps  the  planes 
had  dropped  this  powder,  which  covered  our 
island  and  stuck  to  our  bodies.  The  visibility 
was  less  than  one  half  mile  at  the  time,  due 
to  the  haze  in  the  sky. 

The  next  day.  early  in  the  morning.  I 
looked  at  all  of  the  catchments  with  Jabwe 
[the  health  aide]  and  Billiet  [the  school  prin- 
cipal and  we  noted  the  water  had  turned  to 
yellow.  I  then  warned  the  people  not  to  drink 
from  these  water  catchments,  and  told  them 
to  drink  only  Ni  [coconut  milk].  The  people 
began  to  get  sick  with  vomiting,  aches  all 
over  the  body,  eye  irritations  and  general 
weakness  and  fatigue.  After  the  second  day 
most  of  the  people  were  unable  to  move 
around  as  usual  due  to  their  fatigue.  Just  a 


few  strong  young  men  were  up  and  about  at 
that  time  and  I  asked  them  to  fetch  some  co- 
conuts for  the  rest  of  us  to  drink.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  a  seaplane  arrived 
from  Emewetak  with  two  men  who  brought 
some  strange  machines.  They  stayed  only 
about  20  minutes  and  they  took  some  read- 
ings of  water  catchments  and  soil,  then  took 
off  again.  They  really  did  not  tell  us  very 
much." 

Not  far  from  Rongelap,  U.S.  Navy  ships 
were  measuring  the  intensity  of  radioactiv- 
ity. They  were  not  instructed  to  rescue  the 
Rongelap  people;  indeed,  the  task  force  com- 
mand ordered  them  to  sail  away  from  the 
area.  Twenty-eight  service  personnel  sta- 
tioned on  Rongelap  Atoll  to  provide  hourly 
weather  reports  were  also  exposed  to  radi- 
ation, and  were  not  told  when  Bravo  would 
be  exploded.  It  was  two  days  before  the  Navy 
arrived  to  pick  up  the  Rongelap  Islanders 
and  the  U.S.  personnel— two  days  in  which 
they  breathed,  slept  and  ate  the  fallout. 

"No  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  as 
to  why  they  were  not  rescued  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  they  had  been  in  the  path  of 
the  fallout.  Immediate  decontamination  on 
board  ship  would  have  at  least  minimized 
some  of  the  horrific  effects  of  radiation  sick- 
ness. Instead,  belatedly,  the  ships  took  the 
Rongelapese  to  the  U.S.  military  base  on 
Kwajalein  Island,  as  Entry  Enos  explains; 

"When  we  arrived  on  Kawajalein  we  start- 
ed getting  burns  all  over  our  bodies,  and  peo- 
ple were  feeling  dizzy  and  weak.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  know  if  we  would  ever  return  to 
Rongelap  and  we  were  afraid.  After  two  days 
something  appeared  under  my  fingernails 
and  then  my  fingernails  came  off  and  my  fin- 
gers bled.  We  all  had  burns  on  our  ears, 
shoulders,  necks  and  feet,  and  our  eyes  were 
very  sore." 

Billiet  Edmond  kept  a  diary  at  the  time.  In 
one  of  his  entries  he  described  the  injuries  as 
follows; 

"After  two  days  on  Kwajalein,  a  group  of 
military  doctors  began  their  studying  on  the 
victims.  Nausea,  skin-bums,  diarrhea,  head- 
aches, eye  pain,  hair  fall-out,  numbness,  skin 
discoloration  were  among  common  com- 
plaints. It  had  been  so  for  quite  a  while.  The 
children  were  more  critical.  My  10-year-old 
adopted  son  had  severe  burns  on  his  body, 
feet,  head,  neck  and  ears.  I  cannot  help  re- 
membering those  sleepless  nights  we  had  to 
hold  him  down  onto  his  bed  as  he  would  have 
jumped  up  and  down,  scratching,  rolling,  as 
though  insane. 

"Although  I  had  also  some  burns  on  my 
back,  feet  and  hands,  and  my  hair  was  falling 
out.  I  knew  I  had  been  the  least  affected,  and 
I  deeply  felt  pity  about  those  who  suffered 
the  most." 

"On  Kwajalein  the  Rongelapese  were  given 
medical  treatment.  It  was  cursory,  to  say 
the  least.  Film  footage  of  that  time  shows 
lines  of  Marshalese  people  being  'inspected'. 
Jabwe  Jojour.  health  aide  on  Rongelap.  was 
angered  by  the  lack  of  information  given  to 
the  islanders  about  their  injuries,  and  he 
states; 

"When  we  arrived  in  Kwajalein  we  imme- 
diately showered  for  several  hours  at  the 
military  base  there.  After  some  days  a  medi- 
cal team  flew  out  from  the  U.S.,  and  they  are 
still  treating  us  today.  After  three  days  we 
had  burns  all  over  our  bodies,  and  our  hair 
began  to  fall  out:  some  people  actually  went 
bald.  When  we  asked  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  doctors  to  help  us  understand 
what  had  happened,  they  did  not  tell  us,  and 
today  they  do  not  tell  us  the  truth  about  our 
problems." 

"A  Japanese  tuna  fishing  boat,  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  was  also  caught  in  the  path  of  Bra- 


vo's  fallout.  It  was  100  miles  east  of  Bikini 
when  the  bomb  was  detonated.  The  crew 
members  suffered  headaches  and  nausea  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  Japan  two  weeks 
later  all  23  were  suffering  from  radiation 
sickness,  with  skin  blisters  and  falling  hair. 
One  of  the  crew  members.  Aikichi 
Kuboyama.  died  of  liver  and  blood  damage  on 
23  September.  The  fisherman's  injuries 
caused  an  international  outcry  and  two 
years  later  the  U.S.  handed  over  S2  million  in 
compensation  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

For  three  years  the  people  of  Rongelap  led 
an  uncertain  and  unsettled  existence,  shunt- 
ed around  different  islands,  first  Ebeye.  then 
Ejit  Island  in  Majuro  Atoll,  waiting  to  be 
told  it  was  safe  to  return  home. 

The  Rongelap  people  had  a  long  wait  before 
they  saw  their  land  again,  but  they  too  re- 
turned with  mixed  feelings.  Etry  Eno  recalls; 

"I  was  afraid  to  return  to  Rongelap  in  1957 
but  they  said  it  was  safe  for  us.  We  did  not 
understand  what  'poison'  [radiation]  was, 
and  if  we  had  we  would  not  have  returned. 
Now  we  really  understand  that  the  'poison'  is 
dangerous  and  that  Rongelap  is  contami- 
nated. In  1957  [we  were  told]  that  we  could 
eat  anything  we  wanted  except  the  coconut 
crab.  When  we  ate  the  arrowroot  it  really 
burned  our  mouths.  Everything  we  were  used 
to  eating  had  changed  color  and  we  were  sur- 
prised that  we  were  allowed  to  eat  our  foods 
in  Rongelap,  even  though  we  knew  that  the 
foods  were  unusual  in  colour." 

John  Anjain  remembers; 

"At  the  time  of  our  return  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  some  representatives  from  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  came  to 
our  island.  We  asked  them  if  it  was  safe  to 
return  to  our  island  and  they  all  agreed  that 
there  was  still  a  little  bit  of  radiation  left  on 
Rongelap  and  that  it  might  injure  our 
health,  but  not  very  much.  With  that  slight 
reassurance  we  returned,  but  we  had  much 
fear  then." 

"For  22  years  the  people  of  Utrik  were  told 
that  the  dose  of  radiation  they  allegedly  re- 
ceived. 14  rems.  was  too  low  to  cause  any 
concern.  The  exposed  people  were  therefore 
examined  only  once  every  year,  and  those 
not  directly  exposed  to  fallout— who  never- 
theless returned  to  the  atoll  and  were  living 
off  irradiated  food — were  not  examined  at 
all.  That  in  itself  caused  resentment,  with 
the  'unexposed'  group  feeling  they  too  should 
be  monitored  and  both  groups  feeling  that 
radiation  was  taking  its  toll. 

"How  exactly  did  radiation  affect  the 
health  of  the  islanders?  Even  before  return- 
ing to  Rongelap  and  Utrik.  people  began  to 
realize  that  the  burns,  intense  itching,  nau- 
sea and  hair  loss  they  had  experienced  in  the 
first  weeks  after  Bravo  were  not  the  end  of 
their  problems.  One  of  the  most  disturbing 
and  terrifying  effects  was  on  women's  repro- 
ductive systems  and  on  children  yet  to  be 
born.  Some  women  who  became  pregnant  in 
the  years  following  Bravo  found  they  suf- 
fered an  unexpectedly  high  number  of  mis- 
carriages and  severely  deformed  babies, 
many  of  whom  died.  Almira  Matayoshi  was 
17  and  living  on  Rongelap  at  the  time  of 
Bravo,  and  she  states: 

"One  of  my  babies  was  born  in  1955  [the 
year  after  Bravo]  and  it  did  not  have  any 
bones  in  its  body.  After  that  I  had  problems 
with  the  next  pregnancy  and  they  had  to 
rush  me  to  Kwajelein  Hospital  because  I  was 
bleeding.  There  they  gave  me  a  D  and  C  and 
it  caused  me  so  much  pain  that  I  was  tempo- 
rarily blinded— they  had  to  give  me  ten  pints 
of  blood." 

Mary  Sampson  was  only  seven  when  she 
was  caught  in  the  fallout  on  Rongelap.  When 


she  reached  child-bearing  age  she  suffered 
similar  experiences; 

"I  have  had  very  many  problems  with 
childhearing.  My  first  baby  lived  for  a  very 
short  time— several  minutes — but  it  was  not 
healthy  and  did  not  move  around  very  much 
when  it  was  born.  I  was  very  sad  and  con- 
fused because  I  was  healthy  then,  and  then 
when  I  thought  about  it  I  remembered  that  I 
had  'poison'  in  my  body  and  that  is  why  the 
baby  died,  later  another  baby  was  born  and  it 
too  died  shortly  after  birth.  Then  I  had  a 
miscarriage  after  four  months.  Now  I  am  al- 
ways afraid  when  I  am  pregnant  and  this  fear 
is  shared  by  all  women  on  Utrik  and 
Rongelap.  Even  my  healthy  children  may 
someday  get  radiation  diseases." 

"Women  on  Wotje  and  Utrik  too  have  had 
deeply  traumatic  births.  Kathe  Judo  lives  on 
Wotje  and  describes  what  the  Marshallese 
women  now  call  'jellyfish  babies'  ". 

'"I  saw  three  different  women  give  birth  to 
strange  things  after  the  "bomb".  One  was  like 
the  bark  of  a  coconut  tree.  One  was  like  a 
watery  mass  that  was  not  human-like.  An- 
other was  again  like  a  watery  mass  of  grapes 
or  something  like  that.  I  believe  that  these 
things  are  all  caused  by   the  bomb.'  " 

Nelly  Aplos  was  19  when  she  heard  bravo 
explode  from  her  home  island  of  Utrik; 

"Now  I  have  lots  of  aches  and  pains  in  my 
body,  notably  in  my  back,  chest  and  under 
my  breast.  I  have  lost  three  babies  after  'the 
bomb' — and  never  had  any  problem  before. 
The  first  baby  lived  for  two  days  and  then 
the  baby's  skin  turned  blue  and  it  died. 
Later  when  I  was  six  months  pregnant  the 
baby  died  and  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time. 
After  that  I  was  pregnant  for  two  months 
and  then  I  had  a  jibun  [miscarriage).  I  know 
now  that  I  have  a  lot  of  poison  in  my  body 
and  I  am  certain  that  this  makes  the  babies 
weak.  I  was  never  sick  during  any  of  my 
pregnancies  (except  after  I  lost  my  babies) 
and  this  never  happened  before  the  bomb.  I 
have  heard  from  other  women  in  Utrik  about 
many  cases  of  jibun  *  *  *  I  also  have  heard  of 
some  babies  who  do  not  know  how  to  suck 
from  their  mother's  breast  and  who  eventu- 
ally die  of  hunger." 

When  I  spent  time  with  the  Rongelap  peo- 
ple in  1986.  I  met  one  evening  with  the 
women  on  Mejato.  We  talked  about  why  I 
was  there,  the  problems  they  were  facing  and 
how  women's  groups  and  peace  group  in  the 
West  could  work  with  them.  Suddenly  one 
woman  who  had  been  sitting  silently  in  a 
corner  spoke  up.  She  was  Katherine  Jilel, 
the  midwife  and  a  grandmother.  She  spoke 
forcefully  through  her  tears; 

■"We  are  very  angry  at  the  U.S.  and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  jellyfish  baby 
born  looking  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  so  the 
only  reason  we  knew  it  was  a  baby  was  be- 
cause we  could  see  the  brain?  We've  had 
these  babies— they  died  soon  after  they  were 
born." 

Later  she  told  me  about  her  own  baby: 

""Our  first  baby  was  born  in  October  1960. 
after  the  bomb,  when  we'd  returned  to 
Rongelap.  He  was  born  with  a  big  lump  on 
his  head  and  died  very,  very  young.  All  the 
food  we  were  eating  was  irradiated  but  we 
didn't  know.  I  wasn't  even  on  Rongelap  the 
day  the  test  happened  but  I  went  back  there 
in  1957  and  I  was  irradiated  from  eating  the 
food.  I  think  that's  why  my  son  died." 

The  testimonies  of  women  who  have  given 
birth  to  an  unformed  fetus  or  who  have  suf- 
fered repeated  miscarriages  are  too  numer- 
ous to  include  them  all  here.  Many  women 
have  chosen  not  to  show  the  babies  to  their 
partners;  some  cannot  bear  to  see  them 
themselves,  says  Marshellese  health  worker 
Darlene  Keju-Johnson: 


"When  they  die  they  are  buried  right 
away.  A  lot  of  times  they  don't  allow  the 
mother  to  see  this  kind  of  baby  because 
she'll  go  crazy. 

Radiation  can  damage  an  unborn  child  in 
various  ways;  firstly,  a  fetus  can  be  damaged 
by  being  exposed  to  radiation  while  in  the 
mother's  womb.  Almost  a  quarter  of  preg- 
nant women  exposed  within  a  mile  and  quar- 
ter of  the  explosion  in  Hiroshima  lost  their 
pregnancies  through  miscarriages  or  still- 
births. Of  the  live  births,  a  quarter  died 
when  they  were  less  than  one  year  old.  and  a 
quarter  of  the  children  who  survived  had 
mental  handicaps.  Many  children  suffered 
microcephaly;  an  abnormally  small  head  cir- 
cumference and  severe  mental  handicaps. 
Japanese  Hibakusha  (radiation  survivors) 
were  mostly  unable  to  have  children  during 
the  first  three  years  after  the  bombing: 
Those  who  conceived  of  then  aborted  un- 
formed, unrecognizable  fetuses  late  in  the 
pregnancy." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  for  60  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  BONIOR  for  60  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOYER,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FAZIO. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  TORRiCELLi,  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BYRNE. 

Mr.  Stark,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Ms.  NORTON. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clyburn. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Portman. 

Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 
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found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3759.  An  act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3759.  An  act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1994,  at  1  p.m.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that    committee    had    examined    and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2575.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1994  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  loa-210);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2576.  .\  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  February  1. 
1994.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-212):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2577.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  report  on  the  continued 
requirement  for  peacetime  draft  registra- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  102^84.  section 
547(b)(106  Stat.  2420):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations— Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  Pro- 
grams education  programs,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  College  Construc- 
tion Loan  Insurance  Association  to  guaran- 
tee, insure,  and  reinsure  financial  instru- 
ments involving  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  notice  of  meetings  relating  to 
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the  International   Energy  Program:   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense 
articles  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (Transmittal  No.  09-94).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2796a(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2582.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
lease  of  defense  articles  to  Korea  (Transmit- 
tal No.  10-94).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796a(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2583.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  during  calendar 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2578;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  listing  of  a  commercial 
military  export  that  is  eligible  for  approval 
in  calendar  year  1994,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2765(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2586.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  expanded  its 
participation  in  the  effort  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-211):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cer. Export-Import  Bank,  transmitting  the 
Bank's  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1993:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in 
compliance  with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  the  calendar  year  1993.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552b:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Suff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
final  report  on  a  survey  of  recreational  ves- 
sel use  and  recreational  vessel  fuel  use.  pur- 
suant to  46  U.S.C.  13101  note:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the  in- 
terim report  on  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135(a)  and  5  U.S.C. 
4314(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1004  of  Public 
Law  102-240.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2593.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  add  Kazakhstan  and  Roma- 
nia to  the  list  of  beneficiary  development 
countries  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  (GSP),  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C. 
2462(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-209):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary II.  1994,  the  following  report  was  filed 
on  February  16.  1994] 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  extend  for 
6  years  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  the  programs  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  103- 
425).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr. 
McHale.  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Barcia 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Ms. 
Harman.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Coppersmith,  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr. 
Deal.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Becerra,  Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Rush.  Mr. 
Sanders.      Mr.     Olver.     and     Ms. 

SLAUGHTER!: 

H.R.  3870.  A  bill  to  promote  the  research 
and  development  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies: to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ARMEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Com- 

BEST,   Mr.   LiNDER,   Mr.   Delay.   Mr. 

King.    Mr.    Hoekstra.    Mr.   Walker. 

Mr.  Bachus  Alabama.  Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.   Smith   of  Michigan,   Mr.    Levy. 

Mr.    Bonilla.    Mr.    Crane,    and    Mr. 

LIGHTFOOT): 

H.R.   3871.   A   bill    to   repeal   the  substan- 
tiation requirement  for  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain   charitable    contributions    which    was 
added  by  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONDIT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida.  Ms.  Schenk.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Canady): 
H.R.  3872.   A   bill   to  require   the   Federal 
Government  to  incarcerate  or  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  cost  of 
incarcerating  criminal  aliens:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Ms.    NORTON    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Blackwell.      Mr.      Dellums,      Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Moran. 
Mrs.    Morella.    Mr.    Murphy.    Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms. 
Roybal-Allard.    Mr.    Sanders.    Mr. 
Serrano.    Mr.    Shays,    Mr.    Stokes. 
Mrs.   Unsoeld.   Ms.  'Velazquez.   Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Watt,  and  Mr.  Wynn): 
H.R.   3873.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a 
national   urban   watershed   restoration   pro- 
gram: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  amend  various  Acts  to 
establish  offices  of  women's  health  within 


certain  agencies;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1995.  as  "National  Good  Teen 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  limit  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  office  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  1  year  and  to  require  excess  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  to  be  used  for 
open-market  purchase  of  outstanding  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  439:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.,  Calvert.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  561:  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  KoLBE. 

H.R.  852;  Mrs.  ME'VTIRS  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  896:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  1012;  Mr.  Coppersmith. 

H.R.  1048;  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.R.  1080;  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  1155;  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  1164;  Mr.  Watt.  Ms.  Waters.  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  1191;  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  1671;  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1961;  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Deutsch. 

H.R.  1980;  Mr.  Clyburn  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming. 

H.R.  2076;  Ms.  SHEPHERD. 

H.R.  2135;  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Horn,  and  Mr. 

LiNDER. 

H.R.  2258;  Mr.  Meehan. 

H.R.  2326;  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  2918;  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  3247;  Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3293;  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  3328;  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Clyburn.  and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3366;  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3373;  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  3374;  Mr.  GEJDENSON. 

H.R.  3574;  Mr.  Inslee  and  Mr.  Meehan. 

H.R.  3611;  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  3642;  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3663;  Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Nadler.  and 

Ms.  FURSE. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  MiCA  and  Mr.  KREIDLER. 

H.R.  3727;  Mr.  iNGLis  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Crapo, 
and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3738;  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Filner. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Tuck- 
er. Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Foglietta,  and  Ms. 
Pelosi. 

H.R.  3755;  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  3787:  Mr.  Ehlers.  Mr.  Kingston.  Mr. 
LiNDER.  Mr.  Goss.  and  Mr.  Shays. 


H.J.  Res.  9;  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.J.  Res.  122;  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  BARRETT 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.J.  Res.  253;  Mr.  Carr. 

H.J.  Res.  305;  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124;  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  138;  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Meehan  and  Ms. 
Slaughter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166;  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199;  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Studds.  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Fish,  Ms. 
FuRSE,  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  McDermott.  and 
Mr.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  202;  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Minge.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Po.meroy.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R.  6 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
—Page  49.  line  24.  strike  "and". 
—Page  50.  line  12,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ":  and". 

—Page  50,  line  13,  strike  "Notwithstanding" 
and  insert  "notwithstanding". 
—Page  50,  line  19.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert "■;  and"  and  add  after  that  line  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(4)  to  the  extent  feasible,  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  to  serve  educationally 
deprived  children  who  reside  in  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families  and 
who  otherwise  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  who  attend  schools  in 
noneligible  attendance  areas." 

By  Mr.  ARMEY; 
—In  subsection  2124(e)  insert  "public"  before 
"schools". 

—At  the  end  of  subsection  2124(e)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence; 

"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  certification  or  regula- 
tion of  teachers  in  any  private,  religious,  or 
home  school.". 

—At  the  end  of  subsection  9101(11)  add  the 
following  new  sentence; 

"This  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  pri- 
vate, religious,  or  home  school  that  does  not 
receive  funds  under  this  Act." 


—At  the  end  of  subsection  9101(20)  add  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"This  definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  pri- 
vate, religious,  or  home  school  that  does  not 
receive  funds  under  this  Act.". 

—After  section  9507.  insert  the  following  new 
section  and  redesignate  subsequent  sections 
accordingly; 

"SEC.    9508.    GE>fERAL    PROVISION    REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT  NONPUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

'"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit,  allow,  encourage,  or  authorize  any 
federal  involvement  with  or  control  over  any 
aspect  of  any  private,  religious,  or  home 
school  that  does  not  receive  funds  under  the 
Act.". 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR; 

—Page  330.  line  4,  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparagraphs 
accordingly); 

"(L)  programs  designed  to  reduce  excessive 
student  mobility,  retain  students  who  move 
within  a  school  district  at  the  same  school, 
educate  parents  about  the  effect  of  mobility 
on  a  child's  education  and  encourage  parents 
to  participate  in  school  activities: 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Co.vgressio.nal  Record. 


February  22,  1994 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1993: 

(Note— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  REroRD.  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


PLEASE  RETLRN   1  0RK;INAI.  TO:  THE  CLERK  ()K  THE  HOLSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES.  OEEIC  E  OK  RECORDS  AND  RE(;LSTRATI0N.  103«  I.0N(;W0RTH  HOISE 

OEEICE  BIIH.DING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN   I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OK  THE  SENATE.  OmCE  OK  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFKICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  nCURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OE  THE   •REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  CRcgislralion '):  To  "regisler."  place  an    -X"  below  the  letter   -P"  ami  fill  out  page  I  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  whicti  one  of  the  lour  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  •X"  below  the  appropriate  Hgure.  Fill  out  both  page 
I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3. "  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■■4.' 
"5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 


PVIRSUANT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


p 

QIARTKR                       1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  .square  only)            1 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 

a   YES         n   NO 


NOTE  on  ITE.M  "A". — (a)  In  GE.sbRAL.  This  •■Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   ■Employee-.— To  file  as  an     -employee  ■.  slate  (in  Item     -B')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  Ihe   "employer".  (If  the    -employee"   is  a 
firm   Isuch  as  a  law   firm  or  public   relations   firm),  partners  and  salaried   staff  members  of  such   firm   may  join   in   filing  a  Report   as  an     -employee''  ) 
(ii)  "Employer  ". — To  file  as  an  -employer",  wnte    -None'-  in  answer  to  Item  -"B". 
(fr)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  Ihe  employers  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the   Act   must   file   separate   Rep<ins  and  are  not   relieved  of  this  requirement   merely   because  Reports  aie  filed   by   Iheir  agents  or 
employees.  '  b 

(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Reports  are  filed   by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1.  Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE   on   ITEM     *B   .—Reports  by  Ageniy  or  Employees.    An   employee   is   to   file,   each   quarter,   as   many   Reports   as   he   has   employers,   except    Ihar    (a)   If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all   members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named 
and  the  contnbulion  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   (fr)   if  .he   work   is  done   in   the   interest  of  one  person  but  payment   Iherefor  is  made   by   another,  a  single 
Report— naming  both  persons  as   -employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  EMPLOYER  — S'ale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C".— (u)  The  expression  "in  connection  wiih  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  -in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  -The  lenn  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  Ihe  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—§.W2(e).  - 

(/»  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminarv" 
Report  (Registration).  ^    a  -,  j 

(r)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quanerly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  ihey  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  anjuu,,^ 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection wiih  legislative  interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (*)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (<)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dislnbuled  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descnption.  (h) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution.  (</)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


4.   If  this  is  a 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 
-Preliminary"   Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a   "Quanerly"   Report,  state  below   what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses   will  be    and 
a,l°mnJtt°'n'^^T%-'^'' ^Z  Tl  '^  daily^momhly.  or  annual   rale  of  compensation   is  to  be.  If  Ms  ,s  a    ■Quarterly   Report.  dtsreTard  ,h,s  item  '-Cr' 
and  fill  out  nerm    D    and    E    on  the  hack  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarteriy  Report."* 
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Organization  or  Individual  filing 


George  Abney,  1785  Massacliiisetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Adwanced  Strategies,  One  International  Place  4bth  floof  Boston.  MA  021 10 

Bruce  Agnew.  1111  ;th  Avenue.  S  Edmonds.  WA  98020     ._ 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  i  Feld  LIP.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  UOO  Wa$hin|t(n.  DC  26036  . 
James )  Alberline.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do        - _.... 

John  M  Albertirie,  1889  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  _ ._ „.... 

Alherline  Enterprises.  Inc.  1899  L  Street.  NW,  I  500  Washington.  DC  20036 . .. 

Do  ™. — .....;. 

Alcalde  i  Fay.  2111  Wilson  Blvd .  »850  Arlington.  VA  22201  ...:..._......; ,^.. 

Do  !"  ,-1^  Z'Z'''Z'''"I''IZ^Z 

Arent  Foi  Kinlner  Plothin  t  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339 

Do 

David  M  Aslrove,  UOl  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  900  Washington,  OC  2000$. .......... /.-.'.. 

Atlantic  Systems,  Inc,  8045  leestiurg  Pike,  Suite  650  Vienna,  VA  22182   .._. : 

Jonathan  P  Atwood,  100  West  Putnam  Avenue  Greenwich,  CT  06830  '. ._...,. 

Bailey  i  Robinson,  1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20036 ..^ _-. --.. 

Baker  i  Hostetlei.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  II 100  Washington.  DC  20036  _i..'.„..;....i„ .- 

Do 

Do 


Baker  Wonhington  Ciossley  Stansbeny  i  Woolf.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  *800  Was>iin|ton,  OC  ZOOM  . 

Ball  lanik  t  Novack.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #1035  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

Do  ;. 

Timothy  Barnicle.  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  Suite  810  Washington.  OC  20036-  Bar : 

Allison  F  Bauer.  3353  South  5lh  Street  Ailington,  VA  22204      . .......... 

Do  '''~'''Z'~"ZZIZ"Z. 

Jon  A  Baumgarten.  1233  20th  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bayless  Boland  Madigan  S  Barrett.  Inc.  1072  Thomas  Jetterson  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Deborah  Beck,  3820  Club  Drive  Hatrisburg,  PA  1/110  

Bcrgner  Boyette  Bockomy  i  Clough.  UOl  16th  Street,  NW,  «500  Washington.  OC  20036 

Paul  C  Bergson.  1319  F  Street.  NW,  1301  Washington,  DC  20004    L11..IZ1— IIIJ!.!-,!"'" "Z 

Nancy  T  Bernstine,  122  C  Street,  NW.  Suite  680  Washington  OC  20001  _...._' 

Maria  L  Berlhoud,  412  First  Street,  SE,  #300  Washington,  OC  20003  .: 

Robert  Bingaman  Jr ,  1817  Bay  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20005 


Biotechnology  Industry  Organization.  1625  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Julie  A  Birkoler,  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlmgton,  VA  22209     

Black  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  Bartlett  i  Samuels,  501  North  Grandview  Ave  PO  Bo>  5488  Daytona  Beach.  R  32018 

Black  Executive  Entrepreneur  Assn,  411  Highland  Drive  Mays  Landing.  NJ  08330    

Black  Manalon  Stone  &  Kelly,  Inc,  211  North  Union  Street  »300  Alexandria,  VA  22314  ... . 

Robert  J  Blackwell  Jr ,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  11014  Washington.  DC  20036 . .„.._... 

David  C  Blee,  919  18th  Street,  NW  1450  Washington,  OC  20006 _ \.«.. .;.— 

Michael  K  Block.  2550  Calle  Los  Altos  luscon,  A2  85718    _. 

Jeffrey  Bobeck.  1401  H  Street,  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

Lyndon  K  Boorer.  900  19th  Street  NW.  #800  Washmgton.  DC  20006  . 
Monte  F  Bouriaily  III.  218  South  Fairfax  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  , 

Do 

Michael  D  Boyd,  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 
Bracewell  &  Patterson.  2000  K  SI ,  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006 


Bracy  Wilhams  &  Company,  601  13th  Street,  NW.  1510  South  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

J  Christopher  Brady.  1600  Wilson  Blvd,  Suite  202  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Do    

John  J  Brady  Jr .  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1150  Washington.  DC  20036 

Brand  i  Lowell.  923  15th  Stieet.  NW.  Fifth  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 


Svend  A  Brandt-Erichsen.  701  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  6100  Seattle.  WA  98104 

Brickfield  Burchette  i  Ritts.  PC.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Stieet.  NW  8th  Floor.  West  Tower  Washington.  OC  20007  . 
Brownstein  Hyatt  Faiher  t  Stnckland.  PC .  410  17lh  Street.  22od  Floor  Oenver.  CO  80202 

Do         „- 

Do .„.. 

Do 

David  Bryson.  122  C  Street.  NW  Suite  680  Washington.  DC  20001  _ _ _ 

Mary  Bushman,  2505  S  Finley  Road  Lombard.  IL  60148  _. 

Jeanne  A  Butterfield.  1200  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1400  Washington,  DC  20005 

John  D  Cahill.  McDermottO Neill  and  Associates  75  State  Street  «2130  Boston.  MA 02109  ._ — ...- 

Do  -Z Z'ZZZI^^ZZ^ZIIZZZIZZZI'--^1Z^''^^^Z''^^^'Z^^ 

Amy  E  Callahan.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  L  Callaway,  1776  Massachusetts  AVe  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Cameron  i  Hombostel,  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20006 

Camp  i  Barsh,  2550  M  St .  NW.  «275  Washington.  DC  20037  _.._ 

Capitol  Associates.  Inc.  426  C  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do  „., 

Do .._ : .. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Caplin  i  Drysdale.  Chtd.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20OO5  . 

Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc.  700  13tb  St..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do - ;... 

Do  „ _. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Harvey  E  Cauthen  Jr.  Cauthen  t  Associates  PO  Box  250266  Montgomery,  Al  36125  , 
Cenlet  for  Reprodictive  Law  t  Policy.  120  Wall  Street.  18th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10005 

James  T  Christy.  805  15th  Street,  NW.  «330  Washington.  DC  20005   

Stephen  B  Clarkson,  4101  Washington  Ave ,  Dept  016  Newport  News.  VA  23607 

Anthony  T  Cluff,  805  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20005 


Cochran  Mitchell  S  Lotkin,  210  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  C-1  Washington.  DC  20002  , 

Debra  Ann  Colbert,  1600  Wilson  Blvd .  Suite  1000  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Colei  i  Associates.  2775  South  Qaincy  Street.  »520  Arlington,  VA  22206  _ 

Collier  Shannon  Rill  t  Scott.  3050  K  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20007  

Columbus  Service  Group.  Inc.  6321  Birchview  Drive.  South  Reynoldsburg.  OH  43068  _ .- 

Ann  Laine  Combs.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW  Suite  750  Washington.  OC  20037  

Do .; 

Douglas  B  Comer.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  M50  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  J  Connell.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Convergence  Services,  Inc,  1 101  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do _ 


Do 
Do 


Covington  i  Burling.  PO  Bo  7566  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20044  . 

Do    

Bill  Crandell.  7104  14th  Avenue  Tacoma  Park.  MO  20912  _„ 

John  H  Crosby  950  North  Glebe  Road,  Suite  160  Arlington.  VA  22203 

Law  Ofs  of  Jonathan  W  Cuneo,  1301  K  Street,  NW,  »650-E  Washington.  DC  20005 „. 

Stacey  C.  Cunningham.  750  First  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002-4242 


Employer/Client 


National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

Mellon  Bank  Corp 

City  of  Edmonds 

Transamerica  financial  Services 

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (FoiGieenwKh  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc) 

AJbertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Thermo  Electron  Corpl 

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Greenwich  Pharmaceuticals  Inc) 

Thermo  Electron  Corp 

Greenwich  Pharmaceuticals 

Thernio  Electron  Corp 

Care  Fkjfida  Health  Systems.  Inc 

Computer  Sciences  Cort 

Northern  States  Power  Co 

Meatth  Commons  Institute 

North  American  Training  Senices.  Inc 

Brownstein  2eidman  i  Lore  (Fof  DeNovo  Coip) 

UST  Public  Aftiars.  Inc 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League 

IMil.  Inc 

Robert  Peterson  Enterprises  Inc 

Washington  Regional  Transplant  Consoitium 

Allied  Signal,  Inc 

City  of  Modesto 

Telephone  Management  Corp 

Neece  Cator  Barnicle  &  Assoc, Inc  (For  Education  Management  Corp) 

Chivus  Multrum 

Inchcaoe  Testing  Services 

Phychemidics  Corp 

Proskauei  Rose  Goetr  I  Mendelsohn  (For  Association  of  American  Publishers) 

Dreyfus  Corp 

Therapeutic  Communities  of  America 

Biotechnology  Industry  Organiration 

Northwest  hrtinti 

Methyl  Bromide  Working  Group 

National  Housing  Law  Project 

Independent  Insuiance  Agents  ol  America  Inc 

Sierra  Club 


American  Chiropractic  Assn 
International  Speedway  Carp 

Occidental  Petroleum 

OHM  Corp 

Nuclear  Assurance  Corp 

National  Rifle  Assn 

American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

Management  Visnn  Partners,  hic 

Rottei  i  Bouriaify  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners 

American  Institute  for  Foreign  Studies 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Department  of  Economic  DevelopmentA^ity  of  Suffolk 

Dominion  Lands.  Inc 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Inc  (FoiJUIied  Signal  Corp) 

NEMA 

Chugach  Electric  Assn.  Inc 

American  Medical  Technologists 

La  Petite 

Pfirei.  Inc 

Rose  Medical  Center 

Western  Union  Corp 

National  Housing  Law  Protect 

AFSA  Data  Corp 

American  Immigration  Lawyers  Assn 

Health  Management  Resources.  Inc 

Pinnacle  Data  Corp 

RJA  Group,  Inc 

Wallace  i  Edwards 

National  Parks  &  Consenralnn  Assn 

Polygon  Co  Ltd 

Steel  Sennce  Centei  Institute 

Allergan 

American  Academy  ol  Physician  Assistants 

Autism  Socle^  of  America 

Bausch  i  Lomb 

City  of  Camden 

Genzyme  Coip 

El  Paso  Community  Foundation 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Coriell  Institute  fw  Medical  Research 

General  Nutrition  Inc 

Paramai  Systems  II 

Pennsyhrania  Educational  Telecommunications  Exchange 

Pelresa  Canada,  Inc 

PGA  Tour 

Rhone'f^)ulenc,  Inc 

Unwersity  of  Dayton 

Lockheed  Corp 

Center  for  Reproductne  Law  t  Policy 

TRW,  Inc 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  t  Dry  Dock  Co 

Bankers  Roundlable 

City  of  South  Pasadena  Redevelopment  Agency 

American  Watenvays  Opetator 

CIT  Group 

In  Re  Color  Picture  Tubes 


William  M  Mercer,  Inc  (ForJohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co) 

William  M  Mercer.  Inc  (For  Transportation  Communications  International  UnionI 

American  financial  Services  Assn 

Aetna  Life  i  Casualty  Co 

Educational  Broadcasting  Coip 

Greater  Washington  Educational  lelecoinfflunications  Assn 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 

Twin  Cities  Public  Television 

Bankers  Roundtable 

Merck  i  Co,  Inc 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn 

West  Publishmg  Co 

Amencan  PsycMogical  Assn 
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Organuation  or  Indnidusl  Film 


William  J  Cunningham  200  State  Street,  10th  Flow  Boston  MA  02109 

DC  LetisUtive  i  Regulatoiy  Setvices.  1155  21st  Street,  NW.  1310  Washington,  DC  20036 


Do 
Do 


D«. 
Dt 

Oo 


Oavidsoa  Colling  Group,  1101  Pennsylvama  Avenue,  m.  MIO  Washington  DC  20004 
Daws  Wright  t  Tremaine,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  1600  Washington  OC  20004 

James  M  Day.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  801  Washington  OC  20006  " 

Donald  K  Dean,  1301  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20005  

Deloitte  S  louche   1001  Pennsytvama  Ave  Suite  350N  Washington  OC  20004-2505 

Democratic  Uadership  Council,  518  C  Street,  W  third  Floor  Washington  DC  20002       "" 

Denison  Scon  Associates.  5910  Woodacres  Drive  Bethesda  MD  20816 

H  Edward  De8e«  III,  6520  North  Western  Suite  101  Otlahoma  City  OK  73U6    " • 

Sandra  Yartin  Defoy,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005'  _"' ""'" 

Daivs  DeSantis,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  305  Washington  DC  20004  "'""'"'    "" 

Dickstein  Shapiro  k  Itenn,  2101  L  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20037  "' 

Do  ■ 

Do ;■■■•"- 

Wm  Dill,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #710  Washington  DC  20004 — ,-v-. 

Gary  Dodd,  1850  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington,  DC  20036  -.......-,- 

Michael  C  Dotten  3400  First  Interstate  Bank  Towr  Portland  Oft  97201  _.  '""       

Duherstein  Group,  Inc,  2100  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  NW,  1350  Washington  DC  20037  T 

Dulko  S  Associates,  Inc,  412  First  St ,  SE.  1100  Washington  DC  20003 

Oyer  Ellis  Joseph  S  Mills,  PC ,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  11000  Washington  Oc'  20037 

James  Irester  Dyte  Jr ,  1225  lie  Street,  NW,  Suite  825  Washington  OC  20005 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  i  Mellot.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20037 

D  Kendall  Edwards,  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20005 

Thomas  A  Ehrgood  Jr ,  1401  H  Street,  NW,  Suite  950  Washington  DC  2D005 

George  K  Eliades.  7297-P  lee  Highway  Falls  Church  VA  22042  " 

Leslie  England  408  C  Street,  N£  Washington  DC  20002  ' "'~"'      

Jack  Ericksen,  1501  M  SIret,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington  DC  26065' 


Ernst  i  Young,  1200  19th  Street,  NWSuite  300  Washington  DC  20036     '"    Z 
James  L  Etvm,  1667  K  Street,  NW  #310  Washington  DC  20OO6 
Evans  Group,  Ltd,  1010  Wisconein  Ave .  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20007 
Steven  A  Fehr,  204  West  Lmwood  Blvd  Kansas  City  MO  641 1 1 

Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc,  203  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington  DC  20002  

Martha  Scott  Fisackerly  1 150  Connect«:ut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  507  Washington  DC  266'36 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  1155  2l5t  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oo  ^^.l.!„„.~- 1 "S- " 

Do  ■■  ™ •- 

Foremjti  t  HeiMvnm  I15S  2I« SiiiicI  il.  tTMwisiiiiiijtonroC  20036''I^^^^^^^^^ 

Do ^ „ 


Og 
B* 
D( 
Oo 


David  V  Foster,  555  13th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

C  Anson  Fiankim,  919  I8th  Street,  NW,  1450  Washington  DC  20006 

Edmund  Freeman,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Susan  Friedman.  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville  MD  20852 

John  friedrich,  1320  18th  Street.  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20036 

Alvin  From,  518  C  Street,  NE  Third  Floor  Washington  OC  20002 

Gage  S  Tucker,  1200  G  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington  DC  20005        Z~" 

Do  

John  W  Gaillard,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Garvey  Schutiert  S  Barer   lOOO  Potomac  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 
Ethel  I  Geisinger,  113  King  Street  Armonk,  NY  10504-1610 
Gen/yme  Corporation,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  550  Washington,  DC  20036' 


tenneth  W  Cide«i_  Fried  f'ankHarris  Shriver  i  Jacodson  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave','Nw''wasii'iii^'oli',''DC''»»4''' 
JanaL  Gill,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  370  Washington,  OC  20005-1175  , 


Daniel  F  Gilligan,  1 745  letlerson  Davis  Hwy,  4511  Arlington  VA  22202 J~'"": 

Latonia  Glenn,  8701  Georgia  Ave,  Suite  710  Silver  Spring  MO  20910     '      '     '"  '■""" 

Andrew  M  Glick,  1201  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  DC  2'oo'3i6 '         """  '"' 

Global  USA,  Inc,  2121  K  St ,  NW,  »650  Washington  DC  20037        '  "*""»  " -r- — 

Do  "••" " 

John  E  Gordon.  1725  JeWerson  Davis  Highway,  iSurte  601  /Wington¥A22202-35<K " 

Edwin  C  Graves,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  1150  Washington  OC  20036 

Neil  A  Gray.  2120  L  Street,  NW,  «305  Washington  DC  20037  "' 

Greentterg  Traurig  HoHman  Lipolt  Rosen  &  Quenttl,  1501  U  Sbeol.  KH.  lllli''nii'wirtin'tf«ii''oc'M005'' 

Do ™ — i „ , 

Do ;„...... . .zziiizz::::;;:::::::;::;:::::::::::::: - 

oo:::::z~r:zziz:z::::::z™:zzzzi:z::i:'"; 

Do ^ — ■••---■•• 

Oo ^ ..n      "■"" — ■ — ■""' — '"••'• 

Do ^. .  " :    ^~~ •■  -  - — • :-'•— — 

Do .._ — : zizzzzzr:-™'""" ~ ■^••:-'- 

Oo  — " • — ■ — • ■■•••-■- 

Do    " " T ™- 


Laurence  T  Gmw,  100  North  Oiamond-Star  Pitliway  Normal  n,  siwi 

Gri«in  Johnson  S  Associates,  1211  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  1700  Washington  DC  20036  " 
W  Roger  Gwinn.  1130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  OC  20036 
Do  „ 


Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Hager  Sharp,  Inc,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  3rd  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005       

Haight  Gardner  Pror  I  Havens,  1300  I  Street.  NW,  4470E  Washington  DC  21)005 
Hale  and  Don,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11000  Washington,  OC  20004  Z." 

Do  ,        

Robert  M  Hall,  555  College  Road,  East  Princeton,  NJ  08543 """ 

Hammons  &  Hunter,  50  Penn  Place,  Suite  1300  Oklahoma  City  OK  Hui 

Kathleen  M  Harrington  1501  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington  DC  200o'5i""" 
RoOeit  E  Hams,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,  Suite  1200  Arlington  VA  22202     """" 
Arthur  A  Haitman,  1155  21sl  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20036 
Oavid  J  Hayes.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 


Employer/Client 


Natural  Disaster  Coalition 

Andersons  Management  Corp 

British  Petroleum,  America 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc 

Lebanon  Chemical  Corp  and  Lebanon  Turf 

National  Bank  i  Soil  Producers  Assn 

Responsible  Industry  lor  a  Sound  Environment 

Scotts  Companies  h  Subsidiaries 

2ENECA  Ag  Products 

Point  of  Purchase  Advertising  Institute 

West  Pac  Vessel  Owneis  Assn 

American  Samoa'  Government.  Office  of  ttie  Governor 

IBM  Corp 

Findley  Adhesives,  Inc 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co 

DeBee  i  AssKiales 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

Natural  Disaster  Coalition 

Cigar  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council,  Inc 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council 

National  Retail  Federation 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  JSA,  Inc 

Heller  Ehrman  White  S  McAuliffe  (For  Chugach  Electric  Assn  hcl 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  International 

United  Illuminating 

MedCalh,  Inc 

Beer  Institute 

AOT  Automotive,  Inc 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Digital  EQuipment  Corp 

NATSO,  Inc 

Sierra  Club 

Aetna  Life  h  Casualty  Co 

EnvironCol 

McDonnell  Douglas 

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Co 

Holland  America  West-Tours 

Wallace  k  Edwards 

EMILYS  List 

International  Women's  Health  Coalition 

Monsanto  Co 

United  Food  S  Commercial  Workers  Infl  Union 

Aetna  Life  i  Casualty 

Council  tor  Responsible  Nutrition 

Covington  i  Burling  (tor  American  Personal  Communications) 

International  Women  s  Health  Coalition 

Monsanto  Co 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  league  (NARAL 

National  leadership  Coalition  for  Health  Care  Reform 

Nuclear  Assurance  Corp 

Sierra  Club 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn 

Clean  Water  Action 

Democratic  Leadership  Council 

Anchor  Glass  Container  Corp 

Wendy's  International,  Inc 

European-American  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pacific  Coast  Federation  ol  Fishermen's  Assn,  Inc 

Seafood  Consumers  S  Producers  Assn  Inc 

MBIA.  Inc 


National  Structured  Settlement  Trade  Assn 

Coalition  lor  PUHCA 

Missouri  Basin  Municipal  Power  Agency 

OPCO  Wholesale  Customer  Group 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

Latonia  Glenn  Agency 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (for  Oraico  Management) 

Acculab  Medical  Testing 

Community  Learning  &  Information  Network  Inc 

Metro-Oade  Country 

Litton  Industries,  Inc 

Edwin  C  Graves  &  Associates  (For  Republic  of  Azerbaiian) 

International  Bridge  Tunnel  i  Turnpike  Assn 

American  Healthcare  Assn 

Apogee  Outpatient  Mental  Health 

Chase  Bank 

Dade  County 

Humana,  Inc 

John  Alden  Lite  Insurance  Co 

National  Assn  lor  the  Support  of  Long-Term  Care  (NASL) 

National  Assn  ot  Mortgage  Brokers 

National  Health  Laboratories 

Viacom  International,  Inc 

Xoma 

Diamond-Star  Motors 

Apollo  Travel  Services 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Norwalk) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Oceanside) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  County  of  Sacramento) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Imperial  Irrigation  Districl) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  Irvine  Company) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Lacda  Alliance) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Martin  Group) 

Ferguson  Co  tf or  Modesto/Turlock  Irrigation  Districts) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  National  Realty  Committee) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Reuse  Partners) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  Robert  Bern,  William  frast  I  Assoc) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Southeast  Water  Coalition) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Transportation  Corrioor  Agencies) 

AfTUS,  Inc,  et  al 

Nedlloyd  Lines  (USA)  Corp 

American  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants 

ACX  Technologies,  Inc 

Hybridon,  Inc 

American  Re-Insurance  Co 

AES  Manufacturing  Services,  Inc 

Aetna  lile  i  Casualty  Co 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

General  Atomics 

Latham  t  Watkms  (FoiAmetican  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn) 
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Hazelden  Foundation,  15245  Pleasant  Valley  Road  Center  City,  MN  55012-0011  

Hecht  Spencer  S  AssKiates,  Inc  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW,  4507  Washington.  K  20003  , 
Nikki  Heidepriem,  1155  21st  Street.  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Do  _._ „ 

Do  .. 

Do 

Hessian  McKasy  t  Sodertierj.  4700  IDS  Ctnfef  Minneapolis.  MN  55402  ...„,._ 

Willard  I  Hill  Jr.  1501  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20O0S  „,..:;;,„„.;„;,. . 

Greg  Hodur,  50  F  Street,  NW,  Suite  1 100  Washington,  DC  20001         _.„j_ . 

Hogan  i  Hartson,  555  13th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20004-1109 :^ 

Oo . 

Blair  Horner,  PO  Bo«  18332  Washington,  OC  20036-8332  .. 

Douglass  C  Horstman,  1850  K  St   NW,  1205  Washington  DC  20006 .^ „ 

Jackie  G  Howell,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  „.™_-. 

lacgueline  Howells,  332  Constitution  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  i. 

Heniy  A  Hubschman,  1  Neumann  Way.  Mail  )104  Cincmnati,  OH  45215  .„„_.._,...^ ,.-„ 

Patrick  I  Hughes.  555  College  Road  Princeton,  NJ  08543 ..„. ... 

Francis  M  Hunt,  11100  Post  House  Court  Potomac,  MO  20854-2534 


Immigration  Services  Associates,  1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW  #850  Washington,  OC  20005 

Richard  Innes,  1350  ConnecticutAVe ,  NW,  Suite  1101  Washington  DC  20036     

International  Business-Government  Counsellors,  Inc,  818  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW.  11200  W*slwi|toa.  DC  20906  . 

Barbara  Jackier,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  ,. 

J  Chad  lackson,  1725  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  914  Washington,  DC  20006 __ 

C»  Jamison,  1101  30tb  Street,  NW.  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20007  ■. ; 

Jefferson  Group,  1341  G  Street,  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington,  OC  20005  .... ._.. L 

Robert  J  Johnston,  285  Cambridge  Avenue  Holland,  Ml  49423     _ ^^ .: . ^. 

Michael  Jones,  516-A  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20001 ' .i.., 

Jones  Day  Reavis  I  Pogue,  1450  G  Street,  NW  4700  Washington,  DC  20005-2088  _i~__._.^ 

Jones  Waldo  Holbrook  t,  McDonough.  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #900  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20037 -. ,.. 

Patricia  Jordan,  7800  Virginia  Lane  Falls  Church,  VA  22043   ; 

Oo 

Do 


Jorden  Burt  Berenson  &  Klmgensmith,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW  Suite  400  East  Washmglon.  DC  20007-0805 

Robert  G  Josephs,  1125  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005       _, 

Hatpreet  Kang,  1155  21st  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  OC  20O36 

Dennis  R  Kanin,  Foley  Hoag  S  Eliot  One  Post  Office  Square  Boston.  MA  02109  , 


S  Steven  Karalekas,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #318  Washington,  DC  20036  _.. 

Katten  Muchin  &  Zavis,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW,  #700  E  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do  

Jerry  W  Kennedy,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington,  DC  20007  .„ 

Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy,  701  North  fairfai  Street  Aleiandiia,  VA  22314    

ToddO  Ketch,  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209  _ 

Sandra  S  King,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20037  

King  &  Spalding.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  41200  Washington  DC  20006    _„ 

Kirkpatrick  h  Ixkhart,  1800  M  Street.  NW,  South  lobby,  #900  Washington,  OC  20036  „^ 

Mary  Jane  Kl«ke,  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #200  Washington,  OC  20036  _ 

Robert  S  Kiebs,  1260O  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4904    . 

Mary  Jo  Kripowicz.  1016  16th  Street,  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 - .; 

Gerald  F  Kuester,  20OO  P  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036      .....;., 

Sheena  Kuruvilla,  727  N  Washington  Street  Aloandna  VA  22314  

Manly  J  Langill,  1275  K  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20005  ..,„.-._^ 

Christopher  0  Larsen,  1220  I  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  200O5 „„., 

Oelbert  I  Latta,  516  Hillcrest  Or  Bowling  Green,  OH  43402  .„...._.: 

Louis  A  laMarca,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  1270  Washington,  OC  20O6 „_ 

Leighton  {  Regnery,  1667  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Melissa  Ann  Lester,  1718  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20009  .■... 

leBoeul  &  Associates,  Inc  768  Walker  Road,  Suite  266  Great  Falls,  VA  22066  , 

Susan  A  lightfoot.  1640  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  First  Floor  Washington,  DC  20007  .'.,., 
Jeffrey  M  MacKinnon,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  WEst  Washington,  DC  200O4  ,. , 
Kevin  L  Maher.  1201  New  York  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005-3931  ,. 

Manan  Phelps  i  Phillips.  1200  New  Hampslure  Ave..  NW.  #200  Washuitofl.  K  20036  . 
Oo  ...;,..i.......™.... . „_. v.__.. „.^, 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Perry  Steven  Mansfield,  225  Mam  Street  Nemngton,  CT  06111 

Marc  Associates,  Inc,  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  #803  Washington,  DC  20036-4704 

Do   , 

Oo  „ 

Oo „ „ 


Marsh  S  Associates,  PC ,  III  Washingfoo  Avenue  Albany,  NY  I22I0 

Gwen  Marshall,  243  Parkway  #3  Cincinnati,  OH  45216     

Mayer  Brown  h  Piatt,  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #6500  Washington,  DC  20006  , 

McAulifte  Kelly  h  RaHaelli,  1341  G  Street,  NW  #200  Washington,  DC  20005  

Ellen  McBarnette,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002   

McClure  Trotter  t,  Menti,  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036  _.. 

McDermott  Will  i  Emery,  1850  K  Street,  NW  #500  Washington  OC  20006      

Raymond  J  McGtafh,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  825  Washington,  DC  20005  

Kevin  S  McGuiness,  400  North  Capitol  Street,  NW  #585  Washington,  OC  20001  

Joseph  M  McGuire,  4301  N  Fairfai  Drive,  #425  Arlington,  VA  22203  __ 

Allegia  P  McManus,  815  16th  Street,  NW,  Suite  301  Washington,  DC  20006 


J  Frank  Meisamer,  4360  Georgetown  Souare,  Suite  817  Atlanta,  GA  30338-6220 ._ 

Joseph  R  Membrino,  1120  20th  Street.  NW,  #750  South  Washington,  DC  20036 

Van  R  Michael,  PO  Boi  356  Sweetwater,  TN  37874  

Edmund  Joseph  Mihalski.  1 101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  540  Washington,  DC  20004 

Richard  Jeffrey  Miles.  1530  Wilson  Blvd.  Suite  250  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Miller  t,  Chevalier,  Chtd,  655  15th  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20005-5701  _.. 

Do 

Stephen  Mills,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  _ : 

Brian  R  Moir,  1255  23rd  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20037   , 

Oo    . 

Powell  A  Moore  1615  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  1150  Washington,  DC  20036 

Morgan  Lewis  &  BMkius,  1800  M  St ,  NW,  #800  N  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Oo    

Sara  E  Mormngstar,  8714  Ridge  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20817 

Kristen  Morris,  1200  G  Street,  NW<  Suite  400  Washington,  OC  20005 


Robert  Kellogg  Morris,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  Suite  1500  Washington.  OC  20004-1703 

Morrison  h  Foerster,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006   ^ 

Cheryl  0  Morton.  1330  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20O36  .-^ 

Kate  Moss  Company,  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #275  Washington  DC  20037  . 

William  S  Mott,  1 725  OeSales  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20036         

James  P  Murphy,  Fleet  financial  Group  56  East  42nd  St  #345  New  York,  NY  10017 _ 

Patrick  M  Murphy  1055  North  Fairfai  Street  Suite  201  Aleundria,  VA  22314    

Murray  Scheer  S  Montgomery,  2715  M  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20007 

Oo  

Christopher  Alton  Myrick,  1575  I  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20005 


National  Assn  lot  Adult  Security,  8560  East  22nd  Street  Tucscon,  AZ  85731-7011  

National  Court  Reporters  Assn,  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna,  VA  22182-3808 , 

New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  9  Murray  Street,  3rd  Floor  New  Yorii,  NY  10007 

James  A  Noone,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #318  Washington,  DC  20036       

Julia  J  Norrell,  1155  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20036   

Maribeth  O'Connor,  521  Wall  Street  Seattle,  WA  98121      

0  Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006  , ... 


Emploiier/Client 


Tannanese  Reichsbanknote  Creditors  Assn 

Foreman  &  Heidepriem,  Inc  (For  Aetna  Lite  I  Casualty) 

Covington  S  Burling  (lor  American  Personal  Communications  ) 

EKHLYs  list 

Foreman  I  Heideonem,  Inc  (For  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League) 

CAOA  Task  Force 

Aetna  Lite  k  Casualty  Co 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Charles  E.  Smith  Companies 

Zeigler  Coal  Sales  Co 

New  Yorti  Public  Interest  Research  Gnuf 

Maytag  Co 

Common  Cause 

Marcus  G  faust,  PC 

General  Electnc  Co 

American  Re-Insurance  Co 

Hunt  Consulting,  Inc 

SYDA  foundation 

Browning-ferns  Industries 

Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  Assn 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

Assn  ol  American  Physicians  1  Surgeons 

Sodak  Gaming,  Inc 

Municipality  ot  Hormigueros 

Herman  Miller.  Inc 

Teus  Highway  Patrol  Assn 

Internationale  Nederlanden  Group.  NV 

Space  Dynamics  Laboratory 

Jordan  i  Associates  (for  City  ot  livermore) 

Jordan  &  Associates.  Inc  (for  City  ot  Provo) 

lordan  I  Associates,  Inc  (for  Sandy  City) 

City  &  County  ol  San  francisco 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

foreman  I  Heidepriem,  Inc  (for  International  tWoinen's  Health  Coalition) 

East  Coast  Tuna  Assn 

Karalekas  i  Noone  (For  Digital  System  Resources,  Inc) 

Coalition  for  Long-Term  Care  financing 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America 

StKkton  East  Water  District 

United  Way  ot  America 

American  Chiropractic  Assn 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  i  Mellott  (For  ADT  Automr^ivc,  Inc) 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Eaton  Vance  Corp 

Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Center  for  Science  m  the  Public  Interest 

United  fresh  fruit  &  Vegetable  Assn 

Ropak  Corp  et  al 

American  Resort  Devetopment  Assn 

Stir-Melter,  Inc 

Wamer-Lambert  Co 

US  Term  Limits 

Association  of  American  Publishers 

Babcock  I  Wilcoi  Ebensborg  Power,  Inc 

American  College  ot  Surgeons 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  iGsn  ot  America 

American  Hotel  S  Motel  Assn 

American  Chiropractic  JLssn 

Atlantic  Richfield,  Co 

Microbiological  AssKiates,  Inc 

Royal  Wine  Corp 

Science  Applications  International  Corp 

Vitro,  S  A 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc 

California  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  (CALPERS) 

City  of  Alhambra 

federation  ot  State  Medical  Boards  of  the  US 

Los  Angeles  County  Office  of  Educcation 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc 

Women  s  legal  Defense  fund 

AT4T 

Sierra  Club 

Dart  Container  Corp 

American  College  of  Radiation  Oncotogy 

Beer  Institute 

McGuiness  k  Holch  (For  Ma|or  League  Baseball  Players  Assn) 

AlliedSignai,  Inc 

Industrial  Union  Department  (AFL-CIO) 

Americna  Hospital  Assn 

Society  Asset  Management,  Inc 

Ell  Lilly  and  Co 

Allison  Engine  Co 

General  Chemical 

Southwest  Marine 

Sierra  Club 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Capitoline  International  Gmup,  Inc  (For  Allied  Signal  Con)) 

Finance  Ministiy  Government  of  Meuco 

Montgomery  County  (Maryland)  Government 
Health  Industry  ManutacturersAssn 
National  Assn  of  Manutacturers 
City  of  los  Angeles,  Dept  of  Airports 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 
AOPO  (Assn  of  Organ  Procurement  Orgniutions 
Center  lor  Marine  Conservation 
Fleet  financial  Group,  Inc 
U  S  Strategies  Corp 
Mutual  ol  New  Yorti 
State  Mutual  Insurance  Co 
American  Cyanamid  Co 


Karalekas  k  Noone  (for  Digital  System  Resources,  Inc) 

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Broliers 

Group  Health  Cooperative 

Ontario  flue-Cured  Tobacco  Growers  Marketing  Board 
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Mm  Oleary.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036      

0  Melveny  i  trtrets.  555  13lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004    

0  Neill  and  Athy.  P.C .  1310  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do      

Oldaker  Ryan  i  Legnard.  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  tllOO  Washington  DC  20006  . 

Do         

Do 

laura  L,  Olson,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Olsson  frank  i  Wetda  1400  16th  Street,  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20036-2220 


Oregon  NAFTA  Coalition,  One  World  Trade  Center  121  SW  Salmon,  Suite  1100  Portland  OR  972M 
Rotiett  V  Oswald,  1025  Connecticut  Awe .  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ann  M  Parman  1745  letterson  Oawis  Hwy.  1511  Arlington,  ¥A  22202 

Clayton  J  Parr,  185  South  Stale  Street,  Suite  1300  Salt  lake  City.  UT  84147  „..,...._.., 

Parry  and  Romani  Associates,  Inc,  233  Constitution  Avenue,  N£  Washington.  DC  20002  ._.... 

Do 


Richard  M  Panerson.  11038  Wickshire  Way  Rockville  MD  20852 

Patlon  Boggs  i  Blow,  2550  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20O37  

Do  „ 

Gwen  Campel  Paulson.  711  Second  Street.  N£.  1200  Washington.  OC  20002  

Pepper  Hamilton  i  Scheetz.  1300  19th  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Karla  Peni.  1250  Connecticut  Awe   NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Susan  E  Petty,  5%2  Parview,  S£  Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49546 .;... 

Peyser  Associates.  Inc,  1001  G  Street,  NW  Suite  400  East  Washington.  OC  20001 
Jeremy  Edes  Pierotti.  1401  New  rork  Ave    NWSuite  1100  Washington  DC  20005 


Podesta  Associates.  Inc.  1001  G  Street.  NW  Suite  900  East  Washington.  DC  20001     ■ 

Do    

Do         ■'  ■'" ~~ 

Anthony  Poole.  1020  19tli  Street.  NW.  Surte  800  Washington.  DC  20036 ...I.;..Z"' 

Powell  Goldstein  Frazer  i  Murphy,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  6th  Floor  Washington  DC  20004  .... 

Jan  Geiselman  Power,  816  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  20006    

loan  Priestley,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  North  Tower,  11407  Washington.  DC  20002  

Prison  Industries  Reform  Alliance,  800  Calder  Plaza  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503 

James  C  Pytes,  Powers  Pyles  S  Sutter,  PC  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  3rd  fl.  Wastimglon  OC  20004-2404 

Patricia  A  Quealy,  1 133  21st  Street,  NW  1450  Washington,  DC  20036    _..i 

Eugene  M  Rackley,  1350  New  York  Ave  ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20005   _    .  .. 

Meghan  B  Rainey,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005  _       ..    " 

Murray  Rapp.  2001  S  Street,  NW,  Suite  530  Washington,  DC  20009 _...  „ 

Edgar  L  Ready,  1800  Concord  Pike  Wilmington,  DE  19897     ...  „  ,    .    „ 

Gregory  Redmond,  1620  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington,  OC  20C36 .ZLT    ' ~ 

ReH)  i  Priest,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  -  ,^   '•  "  '■"■■■■"" 

Win  W  Reilly.  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20006  .... „'  ■""■■■■■" 

William  K  Reilly.  1250  24th  Street,  NW,  6lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20037-1175  „     » 

Do  ,  _  

Dale  I  Reistad.  PO  Boi  33399  Washington.  OC  20033 "" 

Micluel  J  Remington.  1000  Thomas  Jeffetson  St .  NW.  1609  Washington.  DC  20007 "I  " 

Do  

Do _...._ ; 

te i .„..-.._...... — ,:.;:,.:;:z:::::;::z:::::::::::::z 

Do  ..:.,... ; ......; 

oo '■■  7'~Z"""...ZI  .1 ■'""■"' 

Jimmie  V  Reyna,  808  17th  street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  DC  200b6.39ib       „„     ,        .'       "" 

Bonnie  Richardson.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 T"! '"''" 

Rini  4  Coran,  1350  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington  OC  20036       „    .     .  ""     '," 

Mary  Jo  Rintelman,  3100  AMS  Boulevard  P  0  Bo»  19032  Green  Bay  Wl  54313  '" """"  '"" 

U  RoDHins  Assacutes.  522  StU  St..  S£  Waslwnglon.  OC  20003  _  "  --■"•••-•••■••• 


D* 
Da. 
Do 
Do 


-f- 


George  Rolieits.  1727  Kilboume  Place  NW  Washington,  OC  20010  .  > ..,. 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  i  Citesi,  1801  K  Street  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20006  ..... 
Pelef  D  Robinson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  «300  Washington  DC  20036    „ 

Oo  

Robison  International.  Inc.  I  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW.  1*880  Washington  DC  20iooi 

Do  

Uxi  Rodio.  1130  Connecticut  A»t,  NW.  1300  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20036 ZZZ 

Do  - 

Oo .'.:...;. _;      ■  "■■ 

Do ..-. „ _ _„ __ 

Do I ,   : ■■■ 

Do 
Oo. 

Do -_i — .. — - „. ...„__.„.......:..„ 

S 1 -.--- -..:... :.™ 

Oo { — . „ — . ;. 

Do 1 _ 

Do  " 

Do   

Ropes  I  Gray,  1001  Pennsyhiania  Awe.  NW,  41200  Washington.  DC  200O4  . 

Do 
James  C  Rosapepe,  1331  H  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington,  OC  20005 
Rosapepe  i  Spanos,  Inc,  1331  H  Street,  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20O05 
John  M  Rosenberg.  800  South  Washington  Street.  4A207  Alexandria  VA  223i4 
Dan  Ross  62536-061,  PO  Boi  2000  While  Deer  PA  17887-2000 
Robert  S  Royei.  1747  Pennsyhiania  Awe,  HM.  #900  Washington.  OC  20006  ..  _ 

Do 

Oo '.i:.ri"ii:i'77'i:~'' 

Ryan-McGinn.  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Bhid .  4610  Arlington  VA  2220) 

Do  

Oo 

RASP  INC,  PO  Boj  3674  Arlington,  VA  22203-0674 

Arthur  B  Sackler,  1627  K  St ,  NW,  4400  Washington,  DC  20006      . .. 

Craig  S  SaOick.  1725  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 


Sagamore  Associates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  NW  4400  Washington  DC  20006  !'"'"" 

Scott  R  Salmon.  1 101  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  1510  Washington  DC  20004 

Robert  S  Salomon.  1300  Group  1300  19th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ' 

Do         ,        ■ " 

Lee  Sanders,  1350  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  1290  Washington,  OC  20005  "'. 

Margot  freeman  Saunders,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4510  Washington  DC  20009      . 
Leonard  Schneidman,  Foley  Hoag  i  Eliot  One  Post  Oftice  Square  Boston  MA  02109 
A  R  Schwartz,  10  South  Snore  Drive  Galveston  TX  77551 

Yael  Schy,  10801  R«kwille  Pike  Rockville,  MD  20852       il "" 

Michael  Scott.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  Suite  606  Washington  DC  20005 

Steven  R  Scott.  14950  Heathrow  forest  Parkway  Suite  200  Houston.  Dt  77b32-3JM2 

Richard  0  Sellers,  2916  Biltmore  Awe  Montgomery  AL  36109 

Andrew  L  Sernontz,  PO  Boi  33428  Washington,  DC  20033-0428 

Patrick  A  Sliea.  50  South  Mam  PO  Box  94.  Suite  405  Salt  Lake  City  UT  84144 

Do  --.-..-... 

Diane  M  Shust,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Zelda  Shute,  816  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20006  ". '  "~" 

David  F  Smith,  10  Lafayette  Square  Bulfalo,  NY  14203  " " 

Sonosky  Chambers  Sachse  i  Endreson,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW  41000  Washinirt(>n"'bc"20fl0r 
Sparber  and  Associates,  Inc  1325  Pennsylvania  Awe ,  NW,  4500  Washington  DC  20006 
Oo  


Employer/Client 


American  Mining  Congress 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

Northeastern  University 

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 

Anheuser  Busch 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Smith  Bucklm  t  Associates  (For  Amusement  t  Music  Operators  Assn) 

Pennfield  Oil  Co 

American  Express  Co 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 

D  &  f  Industries.  Inc 

MurdKk  Healthcare 

Intrapol.  Inc 

GE  Capitol  Services 

International  Union  of  Police  Assns 

Center  for  Medicare  Advocacy.  Inc 

American  Cancer  Society/Missouri  Division 

American  Forest  i  Paper  Assn 

Prison  Industries  Reform  Alliance 

National  Assn  lor  Sport  t  Physical  Education 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters 

Nutritional  Health  Alliance 

Pacifica  Foundation 

Kelly  Anderson  i  AssKiates  (For  James  River  Cofp) 

Nedlloyd  Lines  (USAl  Corp 

OHM  Corp 

Citizens  for  Health 

Home  Health  Services  i  Staffing  Assn 

Healthcare  COMPARE  Corp 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Computer  S  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn 

Community  Nutrition  Institute 

Zeneca,  Inc 

Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Central  S  Southwest  Corp 

Canadian  Forest  Industries  Councri 

Golden  Gate  National  Park  Assn 

National  Wildlile  Action,  et  al 

Interactive  Telewision  Assn 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  S  Danks  (For  Council  of  Prison  Localsl 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (for  Federal  Correctional  Vendors  Assn) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  t  Danks  (for  Krueger  International,  Inc) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (For  labatAnderson,  Inc) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  t  Danks  (For  Sawe  the  Greenback  Assn) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (ForSICPA  Industries  ol  America,  Inc) 

Stewart  i  Stewart  (For  Radiation  Systems,  Inc) 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

American  Medical  Security 
Cahners  Publishing  Co 
Human  Genome  Sciences.  Inc 
Magma  Copper  Co 
Omega  Enwironmental.  Inc 
Securities  Industry  Assn 

Star  Shipping  A/S 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (For  National  Industrial  Transportation  League) 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (For  Oraico  Management) 

Prudential  Insurance  Co 

U  S  Global  Positioning  Sustem  Industry  Council 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Alhambra) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  ot  Inglewood) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  City  of  Nonwalk) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Oceanside) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Redondo  Beach) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  City  of  Santa  Ana) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  Interstate  5  Consortium) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Irvine  Co) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Lacda  Alliance) 

Ferguson  Co  (for  National  Realty  Committee) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Robert  Bern.  William  Frost  i  AssK) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  Southeast  Water  Coalition) 

Ferguson  Co  (For  West  Valley  City) 

American  Council  on  Education 

Crealiwe  Capital.  Inc 

Independent  Defense  Contractor  Assn 

Independent  Defense  Contractor  Assn 


Eaton  Vance  Corp 

McClure  Gerard  t  Neuenschwander.  Inc 

Republic  Boston  Capital  Corp 

Bishop  Clarkson  Hospital 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  Council 

Wheeling  Hospital 

Boeing  Computer  Services,  Inc 

Time  Warner,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 

Rose  Acre  Farms 

USX  Corp 

Community  Program  Development 

Technical  Assistance  Coiportaion  St  Louis 

American  Bakers  Assn 

National  Consumer  Law  Center 

Jan  Stenbeck 

Mitchell  Energy  S  Development  Co 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn 

American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists 

Professional  Services  Group,  Inc 

National  Rille  Assn 

Interactive  Television  Assn 

Intermountain  Health  Care 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp 

National  Education  Assn 

OHM  Corp 

National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp.  et  al 

Wisconsin  Winnebago  Nation 

Assn  of  Fire  Districts  of  the  State  ot  New  York 

New  York  State  Fire  Chiefs  Assn 
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Organization  or  Individual  filing 


Ian  D  Spat!,  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20004-2613 

Collins  Robert  Spencer  III,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ;, 

Janet  G  St  Amand.  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  4507  Washington,  DC  20036  ,..._....„„, 

Steptoe  8  Johnson,  1330  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    \.... 

Terence  P  Stewart.  808  17th  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20006-3910  _;...».....•., 

Carlton  a  Stwkton,  1801  Pennsylvania  Awe  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Strategic  Policy,  Inc,  1615  L  Street.  NW,  Suite  650  Washington,  OC  20036     ™ 

Steven  P  Strobridge,  201  N  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Maria  S  Strong,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  12th  floor  Washington,  DC  20006  

Michael  M  Stump,  14950  Heathrow  forest  Parkway  Suite  200  Houston,  TX  77032-3842 

Lorraine  0  Sullivan,  151  farmington  Avenue  Hartford,  CT  06156-3124 , 

Symms  Leiui  &  AssKiatei.  Inc.  210  Cimetoo  Street  Aleuodoa,  VA  22314 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Targeted  Communications  Inc.  1414  Prince  Street.  Suite  300  Alexandria.  VA  22314  . 
Diane  E  Thompson.  1155  21st  Street  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20036  

Oo  ^ 

Do  

Kenneth  W  Thompson.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  

Thompson  t.  Mitchell.  700  14th  street.  NW,  4900  Washington,  OC  20005 

Michael  L,  Tiner,  1824  S  Street.  NW  4402  Washington.  DC  20009 .■ 

William  )  Tobm.  3612  Bent  Branch  Ct  falls  Church,  VA  22041  „. _,_ 

Steven  J  Twist,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave   NW  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Nathan  M  Tyler.  1627  K  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20006  ^-^.^ 

U  S  Strategies  Corp.  1055  N  fairtai  Street.  4201  Alexandria.  VA  22314  ...;. ^^.. 

Do         ...,_, 

John  R  Undeland.  12600  fair  Lakes  Circle  fairtax.  VA  22033-4904  ;.. .; 

Mark  Valente  III.  7055  Leestone  Street  Springfield.  VA  22151  ..... 

Oo    : ;: 

Do 


,4. 


Van  fleet  Melzner  i  Meredith  Corp.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  4520  Wasliington.  DC  20003 , ,— 

Do  _„ 

Van  Ness  feldman  8  Curtis.  PC .  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW.  7th  floor  Washington.  DC  20007  :..._. 

Lisa  f.  Vaughn.  422  South  Church  Street,  P805D  Charlotte.  NC  28242-0001  

Vectre  Corporation,  411  East  franklin  Street,  4602  Richmond,  VA  23219 

Verner  Liipfert  Bemhard  McPherson  8  Hand.  Chtd.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20005-2301 

Verrill  i  Dana.  45  Memorial  Circle  PO  Box  957  Augusta,  ME  04332-0957    

Mary  E  Vesely.  1735  leflerson  Dawid  Hwy,  Suite  700  Arlington,  VA  22202  ^ 

Ian  D  Volner,  1201  New  York  Awe,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20005      .^ ^i . ., 

Walker/free  Associates,  Inc,  1730  Pennsylwama  Awe    NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ,. „_., ^ . 

Washington  8  Christian,  805  15th  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20005  .' !_ 

Terrence  Alan  Weeks,  5740  N  Cammo  Padre  Isidoro  Tucson,  AZ  85718 »™.i.; ...-. 

Weil  Gotshal  8  Manges,  1615  L  Street.  NW,  4700  Washington,  OC  20036    „„. j..„...i......._ 

Stewen  B  Weingarten,  One  Commerce  Plaza,  Suite  2005  Albany,  NY  12210  .. ;.„ 

James  A  Werleg,  1735  Jefferson  Dawis  Highway  Su'te  705  Arlington.  VA  22202  ^ .. .; '. 

Wexler  Group.  1317  f  Street.  NW.  4600  Wasliington,  OC  20004 „....;... „. 

Do :....: 


Do 

Do  

Valerie  Wilbur.  901  E  Street.  NW,  4500  Washington.  DC  20004-2037 
Do 


Wilkinson  Barlier  Knauer  i  Quinn.  1735  New  Yorii  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  

Kelli  Willard.  1309  4th  Street.  SW  Wasbinglon.  DC  20024  

Williams  8  Jensen.  PC .  1155  21st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oo 

John  P  Winburn,  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington  OC  20003     , . 

Oawid  L  Winstead.  1666  K  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20016  .....„_____ 
Winston  &  Stiawn.  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005-3502  ..-. 

Oo  _.-...„ _..,... . ™ . .. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Writers  8  Research.  Inc.  4810  Saint  Paul  Bouleward  Rochester.  NY  14617 

Wunder  Diefenderter  Cannon  8  Thelen.  1615  L  St .  NW.  4650  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do 


Bruce  Yaraiootj.  Helfflsin  &  Yanwod  Associates  2637  Noth  Mari^y  Road  Arlington,  m  22207 

Leo  C  Zeferetti.  49  Graham  Place  Breezy  Point.  NY  11697  , 

Stephen  A  Ziller  Jr ,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington.  OC  20007 

Joan  Levy  ZIolnik.  750  First  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002    


Employer/Client 


Merck  8  Co.  Inc 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Houseliold  International  Inc 

Canyon  Forest  Village  Cotp 

Radiation  Systems,  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Zv^ 

Healthcare  Leadership  Council 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

International  Intellectual  Property  Alliance 

Professional  Services  Group.  Inc 

Aetna  Life  8  Casualty  Co 

China  External  Trade  Dewelpment  Council 

Marcos  0  Katz 

Marks  &  Murase 

Par  Pharmaceutical 

Rabbi  Milton  Balkany 

Stewart  E  Erickson  Construction.  Inc 

USA-NAFTA 

Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition 

EMILYS  List 

Foreman  8  Heidepriem.  Inc  (For  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League) 

Greenwich  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc 

Thermo  Electron  Corp 

Association  lor  Applied  Psychophysiology  8  Biofeedbxk 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

National  Assn  for  Adult  Security 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Natl  Comm  for  the  Preservation  of  Social  Security  8  MeOcaie 

United  Parcel  Service 

AAA  Potomac 

Kelly  Anderson  8  Associates  (For  America's  Health  Plan) 

Kelly  Anderson  8  Associates  (For  James  River  Corp) 

National  Assn  of  Veterans  Affairs  Physicians  8  Dentists 

American  Gas  Cooling  Center 

New  York  Gas  Group 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

Duke  Power  Co 

OSG  Strategies.  Inc 

Tenneco 

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

Aries  Analytics 

Venable  Baetter  Howard  8  Ciwiletti  (For  Career  College  Assn) 

United  Healthcare  Inc 

City  of  Denver 

Circle  K  Corp 

Weingarten  Reid  Associates 

Figgie  International.  Inc 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

EGiG.  Inc 

Lederle  Laboratories 

SEGA  ol  America 

Katten  Muchm  2awis  8  Dombrotf  (For  Coalition  for  Long-Term  Fmancuig) 

Katten  Muchm  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America) 

Aononi  Cotp 

American  Airlines 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  America 

Dreyfus  Corp 

Physician  Corp  ol  America 

Wmbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America) 

Wilkes  Artis  HeOrick  8  Lane  (For  Davis  8  Camalier  Families! 

American  Legion 

lntert)ank  Anomm  Sirtieli 

Monngo  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

NalMul  Assn  of  Political  Action  Committees 

Saodot  A|ra.  Inc 

SonHMtstem  Bell  Corp 

U  S  Transit  Council 

Adwentist  Health  System  Sunbelt 

Computing  Technology  Industry  Assn 

Pac  Tel  Telelrac 

FMSCorp 

Cumberland  Packing 

Grpcery  Manulacturers  ot  America.  Inc 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Social  Workers 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  lo  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quanerly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1993: 

(Note. — ^Thc  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 
data.) 
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PUCASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OmCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  CRegisiralion"):  To  -register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  oul  page  I  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  oul  both  page 
I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  '■4," 
"5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliaiKe  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter                1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A".^a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   ■•Employee".— To  file  as  an   "employee",  stale  (in   Item   "B")  the  name,   address,   and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".   (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
firm   (such  as  a   law   firm   or  public   relations   firm],   partners  and   salaried   staff  members  of  such   firm   may  join   in   filing   a  Report   as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(fc)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject   lo  ihe   Act   must   file   separate   Reports  and  are   not   relieved   of  this  requirement   merely  because  Reports  are   filed   by   their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the   Act  must  file   separate  Reports  and  are  nol  relieved  of  this  requirement   merely  because   Repons  are   filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

I .  Stale  name,  address,  aixl  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quaner.  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  thai:  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  ihe  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  lo  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER  — ^^"^  "*"*•  "^^^^^  ^^  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  wiih  altempling,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lo  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  mailers  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  mailer  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — § 302(e). 

(*)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  lo  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quaner  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  Slate  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  lo  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  ihe 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Stale  the  genera]  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  ihe  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Seiuue  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  ihe  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  lo  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  sel  forth:  (a)  description,  (fc) 
quantity  dislribuled.  (r)  date  of  distribution.  (</)  name 
of  primer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  IS  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registfalion)  rather  than  a  "(Juanerly"  Report,  slate  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
if  for  an  ageni  or  employee,  slate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  lo  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  no*  attempt  lo  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Regislralion)  with  a  "Quanerly  Report."^ 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — la)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  primed  or  duplicated 
mailer  in  a  campaign  attempting  lo  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organizalion  or  mdividual— for  such  primed  or  duplicated  mauer— is  a  "comribuiioa" 
"The  term  'conlribulion'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  irtcludes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  conuibution" — §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  allempling  lo  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  lo  expend  except  ihose  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  lo  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  lo  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations.— Somt  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  allempling  to 
influence  legislaiioa  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  oul  of  a  general  fiind  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  comributions.  TTie  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percenuge  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  coniribulions  which  may  be  considered  lo  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  ihai  percemage  is,  and  report  theu  dues,  assessmems,  and  other  conuibulions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  lo  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  conlribulion  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  /«  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  'D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  ihe  absence  of  a  clear  siaiemem  lo  the  conuary.  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  conneclion  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  lo  $500  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  lo  report  such  conlribulion  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amounl  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  '3-  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anythmg  of  value  "*=^  ""*"  "^^"  "  ""°"-  ♦ 

3-  5 '^""^'^  "  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ,4    ,„  ^^  ^^  „f  ^3^^  conmbulor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  mailer  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  elc.)  <^y  of  Ihis  (Juaner,  total  $500  or  more: 

6.  $ TOTAL  for  ihis  Quaner  (Add  "1"  through  "5")  '^"^''  '*'^'°  P'*'"  *'^'*  °^  P*«*''  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

,    ,  „  J  ,  ^  '^'   under   the    headings    "Amounl"    and    "Name  and  Address  of  Conlribuior"; 

^-  5 Received  dunng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  ^  .nji^ale  whelher  ihe  last  day  of  ihe  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September 

8.  $ TOTAL    from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quaner    (Add    "6"   and   "7")  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 

ple: 
Loans  Received — "The  term   'contribution'   includes  a  .   .   .  loan  .  .  ." — § 302(a). 

9.  $ TOTAL  m,w  owed  10  others  on  account  of  loans  -*"«""'        ^""^  ""f  ^'"^  "f  ^ontr.butor 

,r.   t  o  AC         uju/-.  ("Period   from  Jan.  I  ihrough „ „  19 ) 

'°-  * ^ocxo^ti  from  oihers  dunng  ihis  Quaner  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York,  N.Y. 

'  '•  * "^^P^"!  'o  'X'^f^  ''"""«  'h''^  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Cotpotalion,  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.$ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  (Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "E". — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  lerm  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreemem,  whelher  or  not  legally  enforceable,  10  make  an  expenditure" — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  aixl  u-avel.  food,  lodging,  and  enlenainmeni  (Iiem  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  lo  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  ' 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Juarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  enlenainmeni 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quaner  (Add  "I"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

1 1.  $ TOTAL  ft-om  Jan.  I  Ihrough  this  Quaner  (Add   "9"  and   "10") 


NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term   'expenditure'   includes  a 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  10  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  dunng  this  (Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan  .  .  ." 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quaner  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  ubulate  data  as  10  expenditures  under  ihe  following  heading: 
"Amounl,"  "Dale  or  Dales,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Dale  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Priming  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  Si.  Louis, 

Mo. — Priming  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill."' 
$2,400.00    7-15,8-15.9-15:     Bnllen  &  Blalen,  3 1 27  Gremlin  BkJg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  iiKxiih. 

$4,150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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OrganizatKHi  or  Individual  Filing 


hin  Hadlcy  torn  Ei|en.  1828  I  Simt.  NW.  tyOS  Wastimfton.  DC  20036 

tadt  M.  AMcn,  2722  Ifcmlee  Dm*.  1360  Fairlai,  VA  22031 

Piul  C  Atentnte.  1350  I  Slnet.  NW.  11290  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Edward  L  Uoer.  I21S  letferson  Daws  Higtiwar.  1306  Artmglon.  VA  22202 

George  Uine).  1785  Massacliusflts  A«  ,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Pamela  AOner.  1101  Vermont  Ave  ,  m^  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005  ... 

Richard  M  Atom,  1225  lye  Street,  m.  11130  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Adele  L  Atrams  1415  Elliot  Place.  !«  Washington,  DC  20007  

Mattheo  J  Atirams.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Adnan  Acevedo.  PC  Ba  2880  Dallas.  TX  75221-2880 


Elaine  teevedo.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S£  1403  Washington.  DC  20003 - 

Rodney  J,  /klieraian,  1450  Poydtas  Street  Ne»  Orleans.  LA  701I2-6O0O 

Chartes  A  Acquard.  2301  M  Street.  HW.  Washington.  DC  20037  

Cecelia  A.  Adams.  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washinfton,  DC  20006 

lane  M,  Adams.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1303  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

John  M  Adams.  909  H  Washington  Slreel.  1300  Alexandria.  VA  22311 

Kenneth  R  Adams.  2211  Congress  Street  Poniand  ME  04122  

Wayne  W  Adams,  501  Part  Avenue  Belleair,  FL  34616  

M  Thomas  Adkms  Jr    PO  Bm  1914  Orange  Part,  a  32067-1914  . 


Allan  Rotert  Adier.  1333  New  Hamoshire  Ave .  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20036 „ 

Do 

TerraiKe  M  Adihock.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  IM.  t450-N  Washington.  DC  20004 

Michael  8  Adiin.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  400)(  Washington.  DC  20006 

Advanced  Display  Manutaclurerj  ot  Amenca.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington,  K  20007  . 

Advanced  Strategies.  One  International  Place  45th  Floor  Boston.  MA  02110  

Advertising  Mail  Martieling  Assn.  1333  F  Street.  NW.  1710  Washington,  K  20004-1108 

Advocacy  Group.  1350  I  St .  NW  Suite  680  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Aerospace  Induslnes  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc.  1250  Eye  Street, 

David  A.  Alteldt.  10404  loiners  Lane  Potomac.  MD  20854 

lohn  Aguirre.  1401  New  Vork  Avenue.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  2000S 

David  I  Um.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  1710  Washington.  OC  20006 

Patncia  W  Aho.  PO  Boi  2739  Augusta.  ME  04338 


11100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Robert  S  Aiken.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1610  Washington.  DC  20006   i 

Hertien  Allen  Ailsworth.  1615  L  Street.  NW,  1420  Washington.  DC  20036  .., 

Air  Conditioning  i  Retrigeration  Institute.  4301  N  Fairtai  Dr.  1425  A.-lington.  VA  22203  ...1 

Air  Products  t  Chemicals.  Inc.  805  15lh  Street,  m.  1330  Washington.  OC  20005  .; 

Air  Traffic  Control  Assn.  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard.  1711  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn.  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick.  MD  21701      

Aircorts  Council  International  -  North  Amenca.  1220  19th  Street.  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  i  Feld.  LLP .  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  MW.  1400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


(, « — „ „ ^ 


Julia  L,  Akins.  8701  Georgia  Ave .  #701  Silver  Spnng.  MO  20910 

William  E  Albers.  11  Dupont  Circle.  NW.  1300    Washington.  DC  20036-1207 
James  J.  Amettine.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  Stiite  SOO  Wastunglon.  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Employer/Client 


American  Land  Title  Assn  

International  Brotheftiood  ot  Boilennaliets... 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Sparton  Corporation  „. 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

Handgun  Control.  Inc  _. 

National  Stone  Assn  

CANAMCO  (ForCanadian  Shipownets  Assn) 

Oryi  Energy  Company  

Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Assn 

CHG  Producing  Company 

American  Public  Power  Assn  _.... 

International  Mass  Retail  Association  

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Reseaicli 

Retired  Enlisted  Assn  

UNUM  bfe  Insurance  Co  ol  Amenca 


Cnminal  Justice  Saiety  ol  Flonda 

Cohn  t  Marks  (ForAssociation  ot  American  Publislieis.  Inc)  . 

Cohn  and  Marks  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn)  

Southern  California  Edison  Co  _„ 

Arter  &  Hadden  (FofNintendo  ol  Amenca)  _ 


Kendall  Square  Research  Corp 


American  ChiroprKtic  Assn 

Aruona  State  Uniwisity  

Border  Trade  Allianct 

Brown  t  Root.  Inc 

City  of  Tempe 


Fkmda  Board  ol  Regents  Foundation,  inc 

Georgia  Southern  University  

Intel  Supercomputing  Division 

National  Fuel  &  Energy,  Inc 

New  Meiico  State  Uni«rsity  , 

Port  ot  Brownsville.  Teus  

Sam  Houston  Stale  University , 

University  ot  Utah 


Association  for  Gerontoloof  in  Higher  Education  . 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  

Baiter  ..__, 

American  Petroleum  Instrlule 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp  

Sandoz  Corp  


AE  Staley  Manufacturing 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca    . , 
Alleghany  River  Mining  Company  . 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers  

Amerada  Hess  Corp  

Amencan  Airlines.  Inc 


American  Financial  Corp  

Amencan  Share  Insurance  Corporation 

Amencan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  .- „. 

Bank  of  Amenca  National  Trust  t  Savings  hsm  . 

Bank  ol  Nova  Scotia 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc  

Bolt  Beranek  I  Newman.  Inc _ 

Chiquita  Brands  International.  Inc  

City  ol  Houston 


Columtiia  Government  Trade  Bureau  (PROCXPO)  . 

Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Assn  

DisaOled  Amencan  Veterans  

Dow  Jones  &  Co  

Fremont  Group.  Inc  _.., 

Fujitsu  Amenca.  Inc  ..._ 

Government  ol  I 
W.  R  Grace  i  Co 

GTtCH  Corp 

International  Bank  ol  Commeice  

Kendall  Square  Research  Corp 

Loral  Corp 

MacAndrews  t  Forties  Holdings.  Inc  . 
Management  Compensation  Group  ... 

Ma:d3  (North  Amenca).  Inc  

Medical  Protective  Company  

Mesa.  Inc 


Metropolitan  Transit  Authonty  of  Hams  County 

Miller  Brewing  Company _ , 

Robert  Mondavi  Winery „ 

Money  Store .......„, 

Morgan  Stanley  i  Co.  Inc  , 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp  , 

Mortgage  Insurance  Cos  ol  Amenca 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

MAXXAM,  Inc  ., 

MCA.  Inc _ „ 

National  Football  League  . 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  . 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalitm 

New  York  Public  Library  

Riggs  National  Corp  „ 

Ryder  System.  Inc  

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


Southern  California  Edison  Co  .... 

Iime-Wamer 

Transamenca  Financial  Services  . 

USA  Group.Inc  

Warner-Lambert  Co  . 


Weslinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

International  Fed  of  Professional  i  Technical  Engineets 

Albers  i  Company  IForMay  Department  Stores  Co)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  ARCTKO,  Incl  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForBeckman  Instruments.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  Castle-Harlan  Delaware  Management,  Inc) 
Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForCouncil  lor  Superlund  Fairness.  Inc)  ... 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  Elide  Electronics)  

Albertine  Enterprises  (ForFniit  of  the  Loom.  Inc)  


Receipts 


3.725.00 
340.55 


16.25000 

94968 

64.00 

I3.975J)0 

4.000.00 


2.000.00 
250.00 

1.000  00 

3,000.00 
315.00 

2.105.00 


S«0.flO 

"iWm 


500.00 

5.965.00 


S,916.m 
1.0OO.0O 
4,000.00 
2.000.00 
17760 
15.000.00 


3.500.00 

1.228.00 

102.245.00 


1JOO.0O 
507.50 


12.050.00 


2i6O.00 

3320.00 

400.00 


2.53000 


I.0O5.0O 

33.50 

1.200.00 


1.140.00 


t.220.00 
470.00 
550.00 


320.00 


2.780JI0 
880.00 


3.050,00 


1,250.00 

16.75 

1.580.00 

1.390.00 


500.00 


184.25 
1.260.00 


5.445.00 

I'mm 


8.295.00 
450.00 


3.500.00 
6.300.00 
10,500.00 


Expenditures 


100.94 


500.00 


191.00 


2.143.00 


5.700.00 


5.965.00 


5.9I6J0 


100.00 

28000 

22.58 

2.744i7 

285.00 


13.20 

1.228.00 

135.923.00 

27.678.59 


19.00 
16.00 


435.00 


38.00 
57.00 


19.00 

iiijo 


19.00 


38.00 
19.00 


57.00 

ii'm 


19.00 
19.00 


19.00 


38.00 


152.00 


123.00 
21O00 
455.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 


John  M  Albertine.  1889  L  StiM.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Oo _. 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Albertine  Enterpnses, 
Do 


Inc,  1899  L  Street.  W».  I  500  Washington.  K  20036  . 


Do 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Oo  . 


Virginia  S  Albrecht.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  OC  20005 

Alcalde  &  Fay.  2111  Wilson  Blvd..  1850  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Do . 


Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do 


Gary  Aldridge.  PO.  Boj  3087  Shephenlstowi.  WV  25443 . 

Margaret  Alessi.  1310  G  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Arthur  J.  Aieunder.  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Donna  K  Aieunder.  1875  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20009  . 

Oo  

Oo _ _ _ 

Do „.. 


Alexander  t  Associates,  he.  400  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do 

Pamela  J.  Allen.  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Boor  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Alliance  ot  Nonprofit  Mailers.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  4301  Washington.  DC  20009  

Robert  F  Allnutt.  1100  15th  St..  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005      

David  W  Almy.  1200  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036   _ __, 

Michael  J,  Altier.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016  

America  lor  Worldwide  Balanced  Trade  Agreement.  Inc.  2236  Java  Plum  Avenue  Sarasota,  Fl  34^2 

Amencan  Academy  ot  Family  Physicians.  8880  Ward  Parkway  Kansas  City.  MO  64114  

Amencan  Advertising  Federation,  1101  Vermont  AveNW,  Suite  500  Washington.  OC  20OO5 

Amencan  Amusement  Machine  Assn.  450  East  Higgms  Road  Elk  Grove  Village.  IL  60007-1417 

Amencan  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc.  2500  Wilson  Blvd .  #301  Arlington.  VA  22201 

American  Arts  Alliance.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  OC  20004-1151 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Respiratory  Care.  11030  Abies  Lane  Dallas.  TX  75229 

American  Assn  ot  Airport  Executives.  4212  King  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22302 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Meal  Processors.  PO  Bn  269  Elizabethtown.  PA  17022  

Amencan  Assn  ot  University  Women.  1111  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn.  7430  Second  Avenue.  #300  Detroit.  Ml  48202  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Amencan  Cemetery  Assn.  5201  Leesburg  Pike.  #1111  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

Amencan  Council  for  Capital  Formation.  1750  K  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Amencan  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20004  . 

Amencan  Dance  Therapy  Assn.  2000  Century  Plaza.  #108  Columbia.  MD  21044  

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  federation.  225  Touhy  Ave  Part  Ridge.  IL  60068 


Employer/Dient 


Albertine  Enterpnses.  hie  (For-Greater  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Comnwce)  

Altiertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForKlreenwich  Phannaceuticals.  Ix)  

Allitftine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  International  Assn  ol  Conventions  I  Visitor  6«- 
icaus). 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (Forltron  and  Amrplus  Partners)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For>rome  levy  Economics  histilate) 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (for  Lenoi  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  National  Bareboat  Charter  Assn)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForPolans  Industnes  LP)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  hic  (forPotomac  Capital  Investment  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterprises,  kic  (for^Pnmarti  Corp  (TASC))  

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (ForjMS  Corp)   

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (FotTlienno  Electron  Coip) 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (forJMtCTBO.  Inc)  _ 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (forAST  Research.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForBeckman  Instruments.  Inc) 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  he  (ForCastle  Hartan.  Inc) 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  kic  (For<^uncil  tor  Superlund  Fairness.  kK)  

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  Dide  Electrtwics,  Inc)  _ 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  Fruit  ol  ttie  Loom.  Inc) 


Albertine  Enterpnses  (For  Greater  Kansas  City  Chamber  ol  Commerce)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (FoiCreenwich  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses  (For  International  Assn  of  Conventions  and  Visitor  Bu- 
reaus) 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (Forltron  and  Amrplus  Partners)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForJerome  Levy  Economics  Institott)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  National  Baneboat  Charter  Assn)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForPolans  Industries.  LP)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForPotomac  Capital  tnvestment  Corp)  

MiKltiiie  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  Pnmarti  Corp)  

MbMtine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  SMS  Corp)  

nMfflio  Electron  Cotp  

ARCTICO.  Inc  

AST  Researt:h.  he 

Castle  Harlan,  he 


Council  lor  Supertund  Fainiess.  lie 

Elide  Electronics.  Inc  _„ 

Fruit  of  the  Loom. 


.  Inc 


Greater  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greenwich  Pharmaceuticals  

International  Assn  of  Conventions 

ITRON  and  AMR    

Jerome  L*vy  Economics  Institute 

National  Bareboat  Charter  Assn  . .„__ 

Polaris  Industries.  LP  

Potomac  Capital  Investment  Cotp 

Pnmarti  Corp . _ 

SMS  Corp 

Bewndge  t  Diamond.  PC   (ForFoundatnn  for  Environmental  I  Economc 
Progress,  he) 

Alliance  lor  Responsible  CfC  Policy 

Alliance  tor  Sound  Almosphenc  Policy  

Associated  Industnes  ot  Flonda  Property  (  CasualQi  Tnist .. 

Cargill  Fertilizer,  he  

Center  for  Applied  Engineenog 

City  ot  Jacksonville 

City  ot  Virginia  Beach     ._ 
Computer  Sciences  Corp  .. 
Concrete  Technology  Corp 
Consolidated  freightways  . 

Jack  Eckerd  Coni  

Eletta  Instruments.  Inc  .... 

Hillsborough  County 

Home  Shopping  Networti . 


IMoniatiOMl  Counol  of  Cniise  Lines  

Jin  WMir  Corp  

Hatifl  County 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  -  Seaport  Department . 

National  Retngerants.  he  

Northern  States  Power  Co  

Palm  Beach  County  

Port  ot  Jacksonville 

Port  of  Palm  Beach  

Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference 

State  Road  7  Association.  Inc 

Summa  Corp    _. _ 

Tampa  Electnc  Co 


Tampa  Port  Authority 

Walter  hdustries , . 

Washington  Workshops ,    

In  Delense  ot  Animals 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Japan  Economic  Institute  ol  Amenca  

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (For  Federal  Employees  Tai  Group) 

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (ForFeibel-Garek)         

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (ForGroom  i  Nordberg  (lor:  Chevnn))  

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (For  Mirage  Resorts,  he)    

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For  Physicians  Insurers  Assn  of  Amenca)  . 

Memll  Lynch  (  Co.  he     

Washington  Hospital  Center . 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  insurance  Compames  


Pharmaceutical  Manufactunts  Assn 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 

National  Retail  Federation 


Receipts 


11.72500 
1,57500 

2.772.00 


SJStJO 
1.173iM 


11.700.00 
19.50000 

1,08300 
21,775  00 

1,95000 

2.166M 

Wun 

~^145iib 

'9.75036 
t.l06J)0 


15.000.00 
18.000.00 
30.00000 
1,70000 
50.000  00 
4.S0O0O 
3.333  00 

'~'ilmii 
"ISiiS 
"TsSolb 

79900 

15.00000 
3,00000 

12,00000 
7.50000 
3.75000 

15.60000 

15.00000 
3.00000 
3,000.00 

12.750  00 
3.000  00 
9.000.00 
7.50000 

27.000.00 

31.50000 
3.00000 
6.75000 
6.75000 
7,500  00 
9.000  00 

19.50000 
6.600.00 
7.50000 
7.50000 

16.80000 

12.00000 
6.000  00 
6.00000 
5.31250 
4.500.00 
3.600.00 
2.250.00 
500.00 


26Sil0 


Eipenditures 


138.01 
1,00000 
1,00000 
8.000.00 


37.558.92 

"%6al 


145.741  00 
45.284  00 


U6900 


294.98800 
149.10801 


2.1UM 
33.957.00 

"176.36600 


22800 

144  00 

45.00 

"""u.iio 

5300 

525  00 
70i)0 


228.00 

390  00 
845  00 
98  00 
423  00 
228  00 

15000 

"206:00 

92  00 

97500 
130.00 


350.00 
600  00 
1.900  00 
150  00 
650  00 
300  00 
125  00 

i56"6fl 

'2.106M 


975  00 
11551 


185.86 

152.76785 

3.435  18 

100  00 

40  00 
5.00000 

"2i«i8:66 

5.37800 

57.82100 

45.284  07 

45.013  08 

50  00 

302  32 

294.98800 

149.10801 

iji6;66 

33.957.(0 

176366:66 
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Organizatiof)  or  Individual  Filing 


Afflcncan  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  ol  Induslnal  Organizations.  815  16th  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn.  1501  Wilson  Blvd .  II 100  Arlington.  VA  22209 

American  Financial  Services  Assn.  919  18th  Street,  mt  Washington  DC  20006 

Amencan  Fronn  Food  Institute,  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd ,  1350  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn.  1201  I  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

Amencan  Home  P^iducts  Corp.  1726  M  Street.  I«W.  Suite  1001  Washington.  DC  20036 

Amencan  Hotel  i  Motel  Assn.  1201  New  Yohi  Ave ,  KW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Amencan  Institute  of  Merchant  Shigoing.  1000  leth  Street,  IW.  4511  Washington.  DC  20036 

American  Insurance  Assn,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Amencan  International  Grouo,  lr>c,  70  Pine  Slrwl  New  Yort,  NY  10270  

Amencan  Israel  Public  AHairs  Comm.  440  First  Street,  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20OO1 

Amencan  Land  Title  Assn,  1828  L  51 ,  NW,  1705  Washington.  DC  20036 


Amencan  League  for  Evots  8  Security  Assistance  Inc.  122  C  St.,  NW.  1740  Wishington.  OC  20001 

Amencan  Library  Assn,  50  E,  Huron  St  Chicago,  L  60611  _ 

Amencan  Life  League,  Inc,  Boi  1350  Stafford.  VA  22555  , 

Amencan  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Inc,  735  North  Water  Street.  1908  Hitwaukee.  Wl  53202  . 


American  Managed  Care  i  Review  Assn,  1227  25th  St .  NW,  1610  Washington.  DC  20037  

Amencan  Meat  Institute,  1700  N  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Amencan  Medical  AssKiation,  515  North  Slate  Street  Chicago,  IL  60610 

Amencan  Motorcyclist  Assn,  PC  Boi  6114  WeslerviHe,  OH  43081  

American  Movers  Conference.  1611  Duke  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410  1st  St .  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 _ 

Amencan  Nurses'  Assn,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW,  1100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2S71 

Amencan  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc.  1383  Piccard  Dnve  PO  Boi  1725  Roclmlle,  MD  20849-172S 

Amencan  Ootomelnc  Assn,  1505  Pnnce  Street,  1300  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute,  1220  L  St .  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 __ 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn,  1111  N  Fairfai  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314     „ ..._„ 

Amencan  Pediatric  Medical  Assn,  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20814-1621   

Amencan  Portland  Cement  Alliance.  1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  1520  Washington.  OC  20005 

Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn.  1201  New  Yort  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assn.  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Amencan  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc.  225  Mam  St  Newington,  CT  06111  

Amencan  Re-Insurance  Co.  555  College  Road,  East  Pnnceton.  NJ  08543 

Amencan  Retreaders  Assn,  PO  Box  37203  Louisville,  KY  40233 

American  Short  Line  Railmad  Assn.  1120  G  Street  NW,  1520  Washington.  DC  20005  

American  Soc  tor  Clinical  Laboratory  Science.  7910  Woodmoni  Avenue,  11301  Bethesda.  MO  20814  

Amencan  Soc  ot  Anesthesiologists,  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #606  Washington,  OC  20005 

Amencan  Soc  of  Cataract  t  Refractive  Surgery,  4000  Legato  Road,  Suite  850  Fairfax.  VA  22033-4003 

Amencan  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists,  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda.  MO  20814  

Amencan  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.  1801  K  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc,  430  First  Street  Washington,  OC  20003  

Amencan  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea  8  Vietnam  (AMVETS),  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham.  MO  20706  . 

Amencan  Vetennary  Medical  Assn.  1101  Vemiont  Ave  NW  Suite  710  Washington,  DC  20005-3621  

American  Wind  Energy  Assn,  777  North  Capitol  St  N£,  1805  Washington  DC,  DC  20002  

Amencans  for  a  Presidential  Line-Item  Veto,  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW,  Suite  164  Washington.  OC  20006  .. 

Americans  for  Immigration  Control,  Inc,  725  2nd  Street,  N£  Washington.  DC  20002 

AmieAmiot,  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockvilie,  MD  20815  

Morns  I.  Amitjy,  P.C..  444  N.  Cipitol  Street.  NW.  1712  WasHinglon.  DC  20001  _.. 


Do  , 
Do, 
Oo 
Od. 


Ian  S  Amundson.  North  lobby.  41500  1331  Pennsylvanij  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Anadarlio  Pelraleum  Corp.  17001  Northchase  Drive  Houston.  TX  77251-1330    

Toney  Anaya,  200  W  DeVargas,  17  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501  

Jeffrey  M  Anders,  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  §900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bette  6  Anderson,  1020  19th  St .  NW,  1800  Washington.  OC  20036  

Byron  Anderson.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  •460(N)  Washington.  OC  20004-250S „. 

Can  A.  Anderson.  1275  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  1501  Washington,  DC  20004  ^_. 

Cynthia  C  Anderson,  750  17th  Street,  NW  4th  Floor  Washington,  X  20006-4607 

David  1  Anderson,  One  KeyCorp  Plaza  PO  Box  88  Albany.  NY  12201-0088 

Debra  1  Anderson,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  1900  Washington.  OC  20004 .„ 

Fredenck  M  Anderson,  Box  2000  ■  Umt  B  White  Deer,  PA  17887  

James  A  Anderson  Jr,.  1725  K  Street.  NW,  1710  Washington  DC  20006 


John  A  Anderson.  1333  H  St ,  NW,  The  West  Tower,  8th  Fir  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  B,  Anderson.  418  7th  Street.  SE  Washington  K  20003   ,,  

Un  Anderson.  1275  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  400  Washington.  OC  20005 


Margo  L  Anderson,  1725  Jefferson  Daws  Highway.  Suite  901  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Richard  F,  Anderson,  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  1800  Washington.  OC  20036 

Steven  Anderson,  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd.  1350  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Tobyn  J  Anderson,  601  Thirteenth  Stiiet,  NW,  1320  South  Washington.  OC  20005  . 
William  C,  Anderson.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 
Elaine  Andrews.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2599 


William  Robert  Andrews.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  11200  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Andrews  8  Kurth.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avemie.  NW,  1200  Washington  DC  20006 

Andrews  Associates.  Inc.  2550  M  St,.  NW.  1450  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do - 


Do. 

De. 

De. 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo 


Animil  Health  InsMute.  501  Wythe  Street  PO  Box  1417-DSO  Aleiandna.  VA  223I3-14W  . 

Timothy  Anson,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Decker  Anslrom.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

Ernest  Antczak.  27777  inkster  Road  Farmington  Hills.  Ml  48334  

Thomas  D  Anthony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  .. 
Do  


Do 


Apartment  t  Office  Building  Assn  of  Metropolitan  Washington.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20O36 

James  J  Apperson.  PO  Box  52075  Ptioenix.  AZ  85072 . 

James  N  Arbuiy.  1850  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  540  Washington.  OC  20036  

Paul  W  Arcan,  201  N  Washington  Street  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

William  I  Aichey.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062-2000 


R  M  Julie  Archuleta,  1747  Pennsylvan.a  Avenue,  NW  3rd  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006     

Caroiin  Arczynski,  1201  New  Yofli  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005     

Arenl  Fox  Kintner  Ptotkin  t  Xahn.  1050  Cwinecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339  

Oo    

Do ..IZZLZl 


D*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Employer/Client 


American  Speech  Language  Heanng  Assn  

American  Assn  of  Phamactutical  Oistnbuton  . 

Kollmorgen  Cixv  - 

Northrop  Corp 

Rand  Eye  Inslitute 

lenneco.  Inc     „ 

Thompson  Medical  Co 


National  Assn  ot  Manutactuicts 


Phamiaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

KCI  (Kelly.  Anderson  i  Associates)  (For:U.S.  Banknote  Corp)  . 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company _ 

Knights  of  Columbus  j...^ ... 

Enron  Corp  . .. 

KeyCorp  _ .„ 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  _ _ _. 


National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors  

Electncity  Consumers  Resource  Council  (EICON) . 

World  Federalist  Assn „ 

Socity  of  the  Plastics  industry.  Inc 

Alliant  Techsystems,  Inc , : 

WMX  Technologies  Inc  

American  Frozen  Food  institute  , 


National  Independent  Energy  Producers 

US  English,  inc  ,.. 

Amencan  Council  ot  Ufe  Insurance 

Rockwell  International  Corp  .._., 

Association  ol  Battery  Recyciers  

Ares-Serono,  Inc  

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  NO 

California  Dairy  institute  , 


interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca  (INGAA) 

Johanna  Dames  

Mars,  Inc 

Safeguard  America's  Family  Enterprises  .... 

Thomson.  Inc 


Price  Waterhouse  (For US,  Multinational  Corp  Tax  Policy)  . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Michigan  National  Corp 

Frast  &  Jacobs  (For  Comprehensive  Medical.  Inc) 

Frost  &  Jacobs  (For  Louisville  Imaging  Services.  Inc)  

Frost  t  Jacobs  (ForWestem  Hills  Imaging  Center.  Inc) 


Receipts 


Southwest  Gas  Corporation 

National  Multi  Housing  Council  ;. 

Retired  Officers  Assn  _ 

US,  Chamber  of  Commerce  _ 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp _ „ 

American  Public  Transit  Assn  „ _. 

American  Amusement  Machine  Assn  .... ..„ 

Amencan  Assn  of  Bioanalysts 

Amencan  Assn  of  Occupational  Health  Nurses 

Jean-Bertrand  Anstide  

Association  of  Professional  Flight  Attendants 


Central  States  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  8  Pension  Funds  . 

Children  With  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (CHADD)  

Children's  Health  Fund 

Guanlian  Life  Insurance  Co  of  Amenca 

Health  Commons  Institute „ 

Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Attendants  

International  Society  tor  Clinical  Laboratory  Technology 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Motor  and  Efluipment  Manufacturere  Association ._ 

National  Parking  Association  


3.240  00 

UMOQ 

364.400  00 

iiiim 

s^sM^dd 

iid^sds'dd 
"iis^odddd 

8.61400 
25.000  00 
9.160  58 

36!80264 

"■js'.wjo 

"  4V31054 
109.86960 
20.92177 


Expenditures 


233.51153 

3.240  00 

1.000  00 

11.500  00 

128.29424 

4.487  00 

15.968  72 

2.66950 

8,599  00 

5,74565 

177.855  85 

3.91500 

11,852  04 

11.702  00 

1.042  61 

3.497  01 

44  00 

36.01735 

964.41169 

25.443  30 

10.118  00 

100.947  87 

109.869  60 

20.921.77 


398:87i:57 
14.397.79 

320.689  94 
14.397  79 
23.54303 
7101809 

50J15.00 

50.31500 

24  862  00 

100.00 

100  00 

13695  26 

50  500  00 

30.26067 
21  761  00 

65.79262 

13.00000 

80.09192 
92.940  00 
20  400  00 

12.11560 

56.87500 

515.00 

12.445.42 

30561 
51,02518 

635  00 
12.445  42 

iisdddd 

75.000  00 
6000  00 

32.00000 

2.000.00 

67.50000 
4.00000 

23.04906 

40  00 

300.00 

108.00 

3.000.00 

1.92308 

805.09 

IJ75.02 

-•■ V 

4.061.50 

6.600.00 
4.29340 

•••- - 

3.750,00 
500  00 

50.00 

3.00000 
1600 

1.462.39 
1600 

20.000.00 

lt.250.00 

2^300^00 

15.00 

9.184.00 

60100 

93.00 
1.695.00 

24.00 

8.296.15 
23.14068 
25.18357 

30.000  00 

3.971.49 
4.267  58 
1.84977 
2,648.06 
2.049.80 

20.783.39 

492  00 
2.137  73 

689  03 
67  44 
884 

1.40000 
3.000,00 

40.00 

9.953.00 

850.41 

5.615.38 
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Ofganitation  or  Indmdual  Filing 


Do  . 
Do 


John  G  Arlington.  1130  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  C  Armijo.  401  Coors  Boulevard,  m  Albuquerque.  NM  87121  

Angela  J  Araett.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Luther  Glenn  Amette.  125  N  West  Street  Alexandna.  VA  22314-2754  

Can  F  Arnold.  PO  Drawer  7170  Mclean.  VA  22106  

Do  

Aznold  &  Porter. 

Oo  , 


,12001 


I  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  , 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Wayne  Amy  t  Associalis.  hi^  600  Nnr  Himpsliii*  tm..  Mr.  81010  NKhmcloii.  DC  20037 


Thomas  M  Arrasmith.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Deborah  Amndell.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  4100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2571  . 

Alter  8  Hadden.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  MOOK  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Oo  


Do  , 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chad  Asarch.  440  First  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20001 

Asian  Pacific  Economic  Educational  Cultural  Organization,  PO,  Box  891  Manila.  Pliihppincs 

AssKiated  Builders  8  Contractors,  Inc.  1300  North  17th  St  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

AssMiated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #200  Washington  OC  20005  

Association  of  Amencan  Publishers,  1718  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20009-1148 

Association  ol  Amencan  Railroads,  American  Railroads  Buiidmg  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20001  

Association  ol  Amencan  Vetennary  Medical  Colleges.  1101  Veraiont  Avenue.  NW.  1710  Washington.  OC  20005 
Association  of  Maximum  Service  Television,  Inc,  1400  16th  Street,  NW.  1610  Washington  DC  20036 

Association  ot  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006  

Association  ol  State  and  Temlonal  Health  Officials.  415  Second  Street.  NE.  Suite  200  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Association  ot  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amenca.  1050  31st  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  

David  M  Astrove.  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  OC  20005  

Bob  Asztalos,  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Victor  Atiyeh  8  Co,  519  SW  Part  St ,  #208  Portland.  OR  97205 .„ 

Atlantic  Systems,  Inc.  8045  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  650  Vienna.  VA  22182 

Deborah  Mane  Atwood.  1700  N  Moore  St  Artington.  VA  22209   ._ 

Jonathan  P  Atwood.  100  West  Putnam  Avenue  Greenwich,  CT  06830 .. 

Leslie  Aubin.  600  Maryland  Ave,.  SW.  1700  Washington,  OC  20024 „ , 

Frank  W  Ault,  2009  N  14th  Street.  4300  Artington.  VA  22201  

Anna  Aunlio.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20003  . 


Ronald  R  Austin,  1201  16th  Street,  NW.  4210  Washington,  DC  20036 
Avon  Products,  Inc,  9  West  57th  St  New  York.  NY  10019 


Mernbel  Symington  i^s,  601  13th  Street.  NW,  4320  South  Washington.  DC  20005 
AKCO  Chemical  Co,  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 

Edward  J  Babbitt.  400  Broadway  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 

Gregory  R  Babyak.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Oo 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do  . 


Kelli  Back,  1227  25th  Street,  NW  Suite  610  Washignton.  OC  20037-1156  

Michael  G  Bader,  P  0  Bm  8731  Missoula.  MT  59807  

Richard  Anthony  Baenen.  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo 

Wendy  Baer.  4214  King  Steel.  West  Alexandna.  VA  22302  . 


George  F  Bailey  Jr..  400  South  Union  Street.  1495  Montgomery.  H  36104 

William  W  Bailey.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  WW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  „ 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Bailey  t  Robinson.  1201  ConnectKul  Awnue.  NW.  1300  «llaslwi|toa.  K  20036 

Do „. . 

Do 

Do . . . 

Do : 

Do _ 

Do 

Oo 

Gerald  E  Baker.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  MV  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  0,  Baker.  815  Sixteenth  Street.  I*W  Washington.  DC  20006  , 

Baker  8  Bons.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  1500  East  Washington,  DC  20004 

Oo 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


EmplOKr/Client 


Navaio  Nation 

North  Amencan  Training  Services,  to 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  

Westland  Development  Co.  Inc 

Amencan  Council  of  Ute  kisuranc*  . 

Fleet  Reserw  Assn  _ 

Ashland  Oil  Co    

Corporate  Property  investors 

Amencan  Red  Cross  

ACPC    .„ 

AR-CIO  

Bank  of  Montreal 


Building  and  Constructnn  Trade  Department.  AFl-CIO  

City  of  Reading  .._ 

Commissioner.  Dept  of  Telecommunications  Ci^  ot  New  Tort  . 

Computer  Sciences  Corp  „_ 

Continental  Corporation 

Federated  investors _ 

General  Cable  Corp  

General  Conference  of  Setenfli-day  Adventists 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc 

Hopi  Indian  Tribe 


Michigan  National  Corp  (for:  Beverir  Hills  Fed  Savings  Bantl . 

Montefore  Medical  Center  _ 

National  Assn  of  Telecommunications  Officers  8  Advisors 

National  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multcmploicr  Plaas 

Philip  Morns,  Inc  ... 

Recording  industry  Assn  of  Amenca.  kic 

Republic  of  Venezuela  _ 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  DistrKt  

Scnpps  Research  institute  

Stanford  Umversity  „.._ ; 

State  Fann  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co 

Sunnval  Technology,  inc , 

Tambrands,  Inc „ 

Unilever  United  Slates.  Inc 


Amencan  Logistics  Infrsstractua  (mpfmcnienl 

FMCCorp       .,._ 

Guam  Airport  Authonty 

Technoloo  tor  Communications,  htemational 

Amencan  Nurses  Assn 

Central  8  South  West  Corp  

Central  Union  of  Agncultural  Cooperatnes  

Citicorp 

tiectitinic  Data  Systems  Coip 

Girling  Health  Care  . 


international  Hardwood  Products  Assa  , 

Mesa  Petroleum        _ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Nintendo  of  Amenca  

Southwest  Flonda  Enterpnscs.  Inc 

lesoro  Petroleum  

US  Long  Distance  Corp  

United  Services  Automobile  tan 


Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Cofflnittoe  . 


Brownstein  Zndman  8  lore  (ForDeNovo  Coip)  , 

American  Health  Care  Assn  _. 

Seiko  Epson 


Amencan  Meal  Institute 

UST  Public  Affiars.  Ix 

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  , 

American  Retirees  Assn 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  ... 
Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc 


National  Independent  Energy  Producers 


Receipts 


Western-Southern  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Contact  Lens  Institute 

Genentech  

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Holding.  Inc  „ 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn  

John  Nuveen  8  Co,  inc 


American  Managed  Care  8  Review  Assn 

Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies,  Inc  _ 

NANA  Regional  Corp.  Inc  

Shee  Atika.  Inc 

IHPA  -  The  international  Wood  Products  Assn  . 
CSX  Transportation 


Bailey  &  Robinson  (ForAmencan  Cyanamid  Co.  Inc) _ 

Bailey  8  Robinson  (ForBlue  Cress  of  Westem  PennsylMni*) 

Bailey  8  Robinson  (For^Natural  Gas  Vehicles  Coalitm) 

Bailey  8  Robinson  (For  Unisys  Corp!  „ 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

Blue  Cross  ot  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League 

Natural  Disaster  CoaUnn 

Natural  Gas  Vetaks  Coalitioii 

Oraico  Manageffieiit  Services 

Utilities  Telecommunitation  Counal  

UNISYS  Corp 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL-CIO 
Association  for  Manulactunng  Technologies  . 
BnghtStar  Group  Limited 


Computer  8  Business  Equipmeot  Manutacluters  Am  . 

Elken  Metals  Co _ _ 

Ferro-Alloys  Assn 


Mickey  Leiand  National  Urban  Air  Tnics  Research  Center . 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ot  the  Reputlc  ol  Yemen 

Rhone-Poulenc.  inc _ 

Weslinghouse  Electnc  Coip 


113.63849 

8.587.39 

42500 

SOOOO 

3,187  45 
1.125  08 
2,100  00 

16SJI0 
SOOJt 

_  , 

338i3 

14.00 

I917J 

28M 

SSSJO 

1H35 

HViJi 

227.75 

3300.00 
3.000.00 

1.04413 
(J71J0 
iXHM 

(xnoo 

60000 

1.700  00 

4.225  00 

82i0 

46  24 
217  78 

20176 

12640 
6.238.00 

5.711.00 

54000 
2,061  25 
3,936  25 

IX04N 
SJZSjN 

2JMJ8 

4.441JS 

22tn 

2J00J0 

IJOOM 
19.13500 
191,S35iO 

'"'  iiijlis do 

191.535.50 
216.75 

24100  00 

11.16250 

"'"  ifddddo 

11.162.50 
13487 
32431 

10  66 

2.ooaoo 

237  J4 

3.4eiJ0 

200.00 

6,73071 
1.12712 



<7»« 

i^iHie 

tan 

UI5Jt 

StZiO 

32Bi8 

i5.ooo.ee 

22.500.00 

15.000.00 

x^mio 

12.S00J0 
IJBOX 

34.560^1 

SUJI 

2M0 

105  J2 
2018 

10.063  J5 
8.103  J6 

20.99 
32  72 

Expenditures 


Oi« 
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Orianization  or  hdrvidual  Filing 


Do 


8iktf  (  Hosteller.  1050  Connecticut  Am.  IW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do „.„ _ 

Do... 

Do 

Oa . 

Do 

D»- 

Do .. 

Do- ™ 

Do .. 

Do _ 

Do - _ 

Do. 

Do. , 

Do 

Do ^„ . 

Da . 

Do . 

Do 

Do „..- 

Do .._...... 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Elizabeth  Baldwin,  750  First  Street.  HE  Washington.  DC  2000Z-4242 

H  R.  Balikov.  333  Thornall  St  Edison.  HI  08818 „ 

William  L  Ball  III.  1101  leth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    

William  Lewis  Ball.  1660  L  Street,  MW.  »40I  Washington.  DC  20036  

Ball  Janik  t  Novact.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  I103S  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Do . 

Do ..„ 

Do .; 

Do 

Do 

Do _.. 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do . 

Do „ „ 

Do _ _ 

Do II 

Do 

Do .  _ 

Do „ 

Do 


Michael  Baly  III.  1515  Wilson  BW,  Ailragton.  VA  22209  

Baliaoo  Associates,  1730  North  Lynn  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Bank  ol  Boston  Corporation,  100  FeOeral  Si  Boston,  MA  02110  

Kalhryn  Bannan.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  «520-W  Washington.  DC  20005-3314  , 
M  Graeme  Bannerman.  888  16lh  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  

Do 

Do 


Martha  G  Baniiefliun.  One  Gicemnch  Plaia  PO  Boi  2568  Greemnch.  CT  06836-2568 

Linda  W  Banton.  6801  Rockiedge  Drive  Belhesda,  MO  20817  

lames  W  Baople  III.  5535  Hampstead  Way  Sprmgtield,  VA  22151  . 

Samuel  J  Bautista.  1225  19th  St ,  NW,  1410  Washington.  DC  20036 


Barati  Koemer  Olender  t  Hahberg.  PC.  5335  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20015-2003 

Do    

Do 

Do  " 

M  Camille  Bares.  1401  I  Stnrt.  IW,  Soite  1100  Wishinjton.  DC  20005 : .. '     . 

Donald  P  Barger,  20  Ridgeway  Road  Norris.  TH  37828 

G  Oenise  Barksdale.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  11270  Washington  DC  20006 „  ' 

William  I  Banoon,  1850  M  Street,  NW,  111  10  Washington.  DC  20036    

Thomas  W  Bartow,  PO  Bo  14000  Juno  Beach.  FL  33408 

Iraline  G  Barnes,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20068  

Mark  Barnes.  1200  G  Street.  NW,  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20005 „ 

Sharon  W  Barnes.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springlieid.  VA  22151-4094  _ 

Larry  P  Bamett.  8752  Center  Road  Spnngtield.  VA  22152 „. 

Do 

Do 


Bamett  t  Swan.  PC.  2000  M  SInd.  m.  Swte  740  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Ray  A  Bamharl.  2905  San  Gabnel.  1206  Austin.  TX  78705 


Eugene  M  Barr  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of  PA  P  0  Boa  925  Hamsburt  PA  17108 
Terry  N  Barr,  50  F  Street  NW,  4900  Washington,  DC  20001 

David  C  Barren  Jr ,  1201  New  York  Ave .  NW,  1830  Washington.  DC  20005   1...  7" 

David  J  Barrett.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  955  Washington  DC  20004 

Robert  E  Barrow,  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thomas  M  Barry.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20006 .- 

Linda  Curty  Bartholomew,  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown.  PA  18101 

Doyle  C  Bamett,  1015  18th  Street,  NW.  11100  Washington  DC  20036  

Robert  G  Bamett.  1415  Elliot  Place,  NW  Washington,  OC  20007  ..      .  ... 

Virginia  Bartlett,  Sony  Dnve  Park  Ridge.  NJ  07656 

Bass  and  Howes.  1601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1801  Washington.  DC  20009 

Bass  Beny  I  Sims.  2700  First  American  Center  Nashville.  TN  37238  _    ' 

Do 

Robert  W.  Batcheldef.  1201  New  York  Ave..  NW  Washington  DC  20005  .  I. 

Diane  Baleman.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 


Christopher  M  Bates.  1325  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
Douglas  P  Bales,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2599 
Richard  M  Bates,  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20036 
Catharine  R  Batky,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  #220  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 
Russell  B  Balson,  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20062 
Robin  Battaglini.  1000  Wilson  Blvd  .  13000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Employer/Client 


Zinc  Corporation  ot  Amenca    _ 

Aleiander  t  Aleiander  Services.  Inc _ 

America's  Health  Plan  _.. 

American  Football  Coaches  Assn  Retirement  ItuS 

American  Resort  I  DevelopmenI  Assn 

Assn  for  Cost-Etfective  Cardiovascular  Technoloo  (ACCI) 

Assn  of  Organ  Procurement  Organizations 

California  Independent  Casualty  Companies  ot  Amenca  .... 

Canadian  Sugar  Institute _ 

Central  Reserve  Ule 


Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation , 

College  on  Problems  ot  Drug  Dependence  (CFIX)) 

Cominco.  Ltd 

Corroon  t  Black  Corp , 

Financial  Holding  Corp  . 

ReiiVan  Leasing/Pacific  Holding  Company 

Hospitil  Insurance  Forum  

I^Corp 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  Amenca,  Inc 

Invacare  Corporation  „ __ 

Johnson  i  Higgins 

Life  Gift  Organ  Donor  Center  _. 

Marsh  t  McLennan  Companies  ... „ 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana _....„. 

Hitsui  i  Co  (U  S  A|.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Casualty  t  Surety  Agents 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Professional  Insurance  Agents  . 

North  American  Reinsurance  

Renal  Physicians  of  Texas 

Robert  Peterson  Enterpnses.  Int 

Rollins  Burdick  Hunter , .^ 

Schering  Berlin.  Inc   .. 

Sedgwick  James.  Inc , 

Soap  and  Detergent  Association 


Society  of  Cardiovascular  &  Interventional  Radioloor . 

St  Joseph  Hospital  &  Health  Center  

Travelers  Insurance  Co  _ 

United  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  „_ 

Vaulted  Aboveground  Storage  Tanks  Assn  ....„ 

Washington  Regional  Transplant  Consortium  .: .. 

American  Psychological  Assn  _„. 

J.  M  HuberCorp „.„ 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  . 

General  Motors  Corp   ., „ 

City  of  Bellevue  (Washington) 

City  of  Modesto 

City  of  Portland.  OR 

City  University 

Dackamas  County  , 


CPAFB  (Committee  to  Preserve  the  AmorKin  Family  Business  . 

Greenbrier  Leasing.  Inc    _ _, 

Harsch  Investment  Corporation 

Mt  Hood  kteadows  Oregon,  Ltd  _„.. 

Northwest  Industrial  Gas  Users  ,„... __ 

Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Council _ 

Oregon  Community  College  Assn 


Oregon  Department  of  State  Lands  

Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  of  Science  S  TectinolooF  . 

Oiegon  Museum  ot  Science  and  Industry  

Oregon  Partnership  for  Metals  Research  

Schnitjer  Steel  Industnes _ 

Telephone  Management  Corp  _.„... 

American  Gas  Assn  

Northrop  Corp - .: ;..._ 


HoHmann-La  Roche.  Inc 

Bannerman  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt) '... 

Bannemian  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  Collefe) 

Bannerman  t  Assoc,.  Inc  (Forfmbassy  of  El  Salvador) 

Bannemian  I  Associates.  Inc  (ForGovernmenI  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates) 

NACReCorp  

Martin  Marietta  Corp  ; _ 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services  _ „ ... 

Financial  Services  Council  „ 

Football  Bowl  Assn  _ Z....Z. 

National  Assn  ot  Collegiate  Directors  of  Athletics !.„_, 

National  Basketball  Assn „ „ .., 

National  Hockey  League 


Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Inc . „ 

National  Partis  t  Conservation  Assn 

Warner-Lambert  Company  

Spnnt  Corporation 

Flonda  Power  i  Light  Co 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  

National  Rifle  Assn  

National  Assn  for  Unifonned  Services  _.„ 

Aviation  Management  Associates  (For:ieM) 

Aviation  Management  Associates  (ForMegapulse.  Inc)  . 

Aviation  Management  Associates  (ForWilcoi.  Inc)  

Citibank.  NA 

Marathon  Oil  Co „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Council  of  Fanner  Coiilieratives  

National  Gram  i  Feed  Assn „ „„ 

Morgan  Stanley  i  Co.  Inc  

National  Grange ..... 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Co 


Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 

National  Stone  Assn 

Sony  Electronics 

Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund 

Attorneys'  Liability  Assurance  Society,  Inc  . 

Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co..  Inc 

American  Public  Transit  Assn  

Fertilizer  Institute 


Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association  , 

American  Council  of  Lfe  Insurance.  Inc 

Oisney  Woridwide  Services,  Inc  

Burtington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

ITT  Detenu  i  Electronics 


Receipts 


750.00 


5.00000 
3.00000 
1272 
7.72220 
6.000.00 


3.447.93 


750.00 

2.000.00 

5.000.00 

35.230.10 


654  03 
3.00000 
1.000  00 

500.00 
2.500.00 


1.540.00 

997.S0 

S,2S0.00 


125.00 

125.00 

15,000.00 

124.62 


7.000.00 
30200 


5.54688 
99999 
202.25 


S63it 

3,655.00 
9.000.00 


900.00 

5.00000 
15.00000 


U75.00 

4.000.00 

500.00 

36S.00 


1,425.00 
9.000.00 
1.750.00 
1.800.00 
12.375J)0 
5.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 


Expenditures 


750  00 


5.000  00 
3.000  00 
1272 
7.722  20 
6,000.00 


3,447.93 

75d'bd 

2.000  00 

5.000,00 

35.230,10 


1.000.00 

1.000  00 

15.801.95 

15.80195 

75000 

750  00 

6.67507 

6.675.07 

750,00 

750.00 

71000 

71000 

1.000,00 

1,000  00 

3.00000 

3.000  00 

3,000  00 

3.000  00 

5.000,00 

5.000  00 

3,86095 

3.860  95 

2.404  48 

2.404  48 

750  00 

750  00 

62.59112 

62.591,12 

75000 

750.00 

23,345  41 

23,345  41 

63892 

638.92 

6,000,00 

6.000  00 

2.00000 

2.000  00 

34.000.00 

34.000  00 

12.72 

12.72 

1,000.00 

1500 

1.546J7 

3.000,00 

5.922,38 

5.583  90 

67210 

4,000  00 

73741 

20.483  03 

2.54397 

21.749,00 

2.844  80 

16.533  50 

1.539  43 

15,00000 

1.516  88 

46,626i0 

4.949.98 

imw 

liaE 

9.000  00 

1.253  51 

13.500  00 

1.262  86 

23.100  00 

3.29137 

8,025,00 

707  40 

632  00 

4,675  00 

65522 

5.226.40 

504  29 

1.08800 

30.60 

3.000.00 

279  42 
2400 


50.00 


3,744.72 
8.00 


761.64 
1.674.82 


184.41 


119.00 
402.40 


500.00 


1,942.52 


374.07 
30.72 

200.00 
50.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Ellen  Battistelli.  2010  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW.  5th  Roor  Washiogtoo.  00  20036  . 

Lana  R  Batts.  919  18th  Street,  N  W  Washington.  DC  20006  _ _ 

Allison  F.  Bauer.  3353  South  5th  Street  Artington.  VA  22204  _ 

Do 

Do 


Gary  Lee  Bauer.  700  13tb  Stitel.  M*.  1500  Washin|ton,  DC  20005  . 
Patncia  Bauer  Carlen,  888  16th  Sluet.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

Do 

Do 


Laura  M  Baughman,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM,  Suite  710  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Bartiara  Bauman,  1800  K  Street,  NW,  11018  Washington,  DC  20006  

Gregory  J  Baumann.  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 

Jon  A  Baumgarten.  1233  201h  Street,  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  20036  _ 

Tammy  L  Baxter.  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005 ..._ 

Cart  T  Bayer,  2111  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1100  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Judith  Bayer,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005 


Bayh  Connaughton  Fenstertieim  &  Malone.  PC.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  4200  Wishington.  DC  20006  . 
Do , 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bayless  Boland  Madigan  t  Barren.  Inc.  1072  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20007  . 

Do  


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 

Do 

Do 


Kim  Koontz  Bayliss.  317  Massachusetts  Aw..  NE  Wasliington.  DC  20002 

Bruce  A  Beam.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  #214  Washington.  DC  20004 

Dorothy  A  Beam,  1510  Laburnum  Street  McLean.  VA  22101  

Do  

Do     - 

Chartes  D  Becher.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Edward  A  Beck  III.  1615  L  Street,  NW  Suite  1205  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Brenda  Lar^en  Becker.  1310  G  Street.  NW.  12th  Flwr  Washington,  DC  20005  . 
Jeffrey  G  Becker.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  825  Washington.  DC  20005 

Steven  M  Beckman,  1757  N  Street  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

Elizabeth  J  Bedient,  1700  Lincoln  Street.  Suite  4100  Denver.  CO  80203  .. 

Howard  Bedim,  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Beer  Institute.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #825  Washington,  DC  20005  . 


Edwin  L.  Behrens,  Martiet  Square  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #720  Washington.  DC  20004-2604  , 

Denise  Bell.  777  14lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Winston  Everett  Bell.  PO  Box  26543  Las  Vegas.  NV  89126 

Trina  Bellak.  1325  G  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  X  20005  , 


Joseph  M  Bellino,  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  #701  Washington.  DC  20036  

James  P  Bellis,  1725  K  Street,  NW.  #601  Washington,  OC  20006  

T  A  Bellissimo,  1000  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Catherine  A  Belter.  700  Rush  Street  Chicago.  IL  60611-2571 

Keith  B  Belton,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20037 

Jennifer  L  Bendall.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Beverty  Ann  Benedict.  2414  16th  Street  Anacortes.  WA  98221  

Daniel  J  Bennet.  1300  North  17lh  St  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

John  C  Bennison,  1101  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


James  M  Bensberg.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  1500  Washington.  OC  20005-3914 .. 

Frederick  S,  Benson  III,  2001  L  Street,  NW,  #304  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  E  Benton.  New  Jersey  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  Street  Trenton.  Nl  08608  .... 

Douglas  L  Berger,  1333  F  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington.  OC  20004-1108 

Bob  Bergiand.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bergner  Boyette  Bockomy  I  Clough.  1101  16th  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do  


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  , 


Gene  S  BergoHen.  1320  Braddock  Place.  #720  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Edwin  M  Bergsmarti.  1000  Regency  Court,  Suite  209  Toledo.  OH  43623  . 

Paul  C  Bergson.  1319  F  Street,  NW,  #301  Washington.  DC  20O04 

Jessica  Berti.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dayle  Bertie.  519  C  Stnset,  NE  Washington.  OC  20O02 

Antoinette  C  Bertiely,  PO,  Box  2972  Washington.  OC  20013 

.Ellen  Berman,  2000  L  St..  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20036  

Mary  E.  Bemhard.  1615  H  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  . 


Oelanne  Bemier.  1023  15th  Street.  NW,  »400  Washington,  OC  20005 .„ 

Jules  Bernstein.  1920  L  Street,  NW  #602  Wasnmgton,  OC  20036 

Bernstein  i  Lipsett.  1920  L  Street,  NW,  #602  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nancy  T  Bemstine,  122  C  Street.  NW,  Suite  680  Washington.  OC  20001  

Craig  A,  Bemngton.  1130  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Cynthia  Beny.  1101  Vennont  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jacqueline  L.  Beny.  1101  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  .... : 

Max  N  Beny,  3213  0  St,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do  


Do  , 
Do 


Robert  E,  Beny,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Artington.  VA  22209  

Ed  Belhune.  PO  Box  200  210  East  Vine  Street  Seart?.  A«  72143 

Robert  BcU,  1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  200  Wastiington,  DC  20OOS  . 

Do _ 

Do 

Albert  J,  Bewndgis'.''i35d'i'ar(«t7iiw.^« 


Employer/Client 


Planned  Parenthood  Federation  ol  America  . 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  

Chwus  Multrum 

Inchcape  Testing  Seiwces  

Phychemidics  Corp     

Family  Research  Council 


Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (For:Sarvt  Um»ersity  CoHege) 

BaaMfman  &  Associates  Inc  (For<;o«(nni«it  tt  Hie  United  Arab  Emirates)  .. 

Bannerman  I  Associates.  Inc  (ForAMemment  ol  Eopt) ..__ 

Trade  Partnership 

Kansas  City  Power  (  Light  Company,  et  al   , 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  „ 

PrtKkauer  Rose  Goetz  t  Mendelsolin  (ForJtssociatioo  o(  Amcncaa  PlMdKfS) 

PennzDil  Company _ 

Teledyne  Industnes.  Inc  

United  Technologies  Corp  ...„_„ _™__..„ 

Citicorp . 

Cook  Group : 

Lender's  Coalition  

Massachusetts  Institute  of  1 
hiemli  Lynch  &  Company 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn    _ 

Pennsylvania  Savings  Assn  Insurance  Corp  . 

Real  Estate  Capital  Recovery  Assn  

lENHECO  

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company  

Distilled  Spints  Council  ot  the  U  S.  

Dreyfus  Corp  

Intermedia  Partners 

Southwest  Airtines  ___ 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

Stewart  I  Stevenson  Senncas.  Inc 

United  Video.  Mc 


Amencan  Electnc  Power  Sennce  Corp       _._ 

Richard  J  Sullman  AssKiates,  Inc  (For  Hartnr  Dredging)  

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates,  he  (For^Nalional  Utility  Products  Co)  

RichanJ  J  Sullivan  Associates,  he  (ForJtortheast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  Distnct) 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Smith  Helms  Mulliss  i  Moore 

Blue  Cross  (  Blue  Shield  Assn , 

Beer  Institute    _ _ 

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agnc  Implement  Wortiers     _ 

Holme  Roberts  t  Owen  (For  Navigators  Overseas  Missionary.Fellowship) 

Amencan  Aisn  ot  Retired  Persons _ ... 


Procter  t  Gamble  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  

Humane  Society  ol  the  US  ,. 

National  Air  Traffic  Controlleis  Aissn  ..... 
Association  ol  National  Advertisers.  Inc  . 
Household  International,  Inc 


National  Congress  ot  Parents  t  Teachers  .„__ 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn       „. 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  Amenca.  he 

Gertnjde  J  Oombrowski  Research  Orgamzalioa 

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors.  Inc  

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents  

American  Motorcyclist  Assn  

Weyertiaeuser  Company  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Advertising  Mail  Martielmg  Assn  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Asm 

Avianca  Airtmes 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp 


Beraian  Associates  (for  Limited) 

Capital  Research  &  Management  Company 
China  External  Trade  Development  Council  . 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Elanco  Animal  Health  

Enseco 

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp  . 


Fa  Broadcasting  Company  . 
Fnendship  in  Freedom  Assn  . 

Glaxo.  Inc  

Healthcare  COMPARE  Corp  

Mallinckrodt  Specialty  Chemical  Co. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Metpath 


National  Assn  ol  Business  t  Educational  Radio. 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  

Ogden  Martin  Systems.  Inc 

Okeelanta  Corp  

Oraofe  t  Rockland  Utilities  . 


Marketers  Assn  of  Amenca 

Moms  Co.  Inc  

National  Pnvate  Truck  Council 


Bergsmarti  i  AssKiates  (For:RudolphA.ibbe  Companies.  Inc  (  subsidunes)  , 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council 

Investment  Company  Institute  

National  Assn  for  Home  Care 


Consumer  Energy  Council  ot  Amenca 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  the  US _, 

Wine  i  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amenca.  Ik 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Police  Orgaoiutioos 

National  Housing  Law  Project  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Medical  Assn  

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manutacturing  (3M) 

American  Importers  Meat  Products  Group  

Centre  National  Interprofessional  de  L'Economic  Laitiere 

Ftdaniion  des  Eiportateurs  de  Vms  i  Spmlueui  de  France  . 

Ronda  Department  ol  Citnis  _ 

Amencan  Gas  Assn  „ 

FBI  Agents  Assn 


Robert  Betz  Associates.  Inc  (forAabama  Hospital  Associatjoa) 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Eye  t  Ear  Hospitals 

AmeriNet 

Health  Industry  Group  Purchasing  Assn 


Bevendge  t  Diamond  (For  Foundation  for  Enwnmmental  I  Economic  Progress. 
Inc). 


Receipts 


21411 
250.00 
25850 
51000 
520  OO 
1.491.00 

mat 

SOOflO 
6.66667 
18,615.00 


1,200« 

3S0M 

792.00 

32.400.00 

10.000.00 

1.97200 

10.000  JO 


tmm 

10000 

6.000.00 

140.39546 

45000 
5.000.00 

Mm 

95000 

37500 

14.62500 

3I2J2 


IjOOM 
14.UOJ9 

itaat 
'ijmn 


TtZJt 


4t47 
ZJOOiH 


B.4SU0 

449J0 

3>4S.0b 


600.00 
M,0e0M 


tSUM 
tHOM 

I5,lt4il9 


12500 
3.04600 

ijiiiim 

«MI.«0 

Ymii 

2.0B0M 

1.20000 
2.00000 
1.00000 
1.000,00 
4,000.00 
3,000.00 

imJK 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,00000 
1,000,00 
IMM 
500M 
3,000.00 
2.00000 
5.00000 
4.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 


1. 000  00 

1085 
109-59 


IjOOOiN 

~6"74'960 


KM 
IMOJM 


1.950.00 
14J50.00 
3.100.00 
2750.00 

500,00 
3.50000 

47000 


Expenditures 


1950 
10  53 
36  88 

UM 

"Tii'ti 

800 

5.556  35 


31681 
325.00 
350  00 
350.00 


250.00 

10000 

350  00 

450  00 

1950 

75  70 


10  00 

8.370  90 

60  26 


671 .» 
244.1S 
21130 

iisnM 

Him 
r5.do 

31170 

272  00 


869.56 
173.72 


ISOOO 
1.03B.00 

150.00 

90000 

500  00 

500  00 

700  00 

1.555  00 

568  50 

55000 

774  79 

1. 105.85 

51900 

50000 

34511 

29300 

620  00 

1.20126 

1.705  00 

1.400  00 

1.492  24 

55500 


lSti3» 
9C9.71 


316.84 
346  26 
54067 
16568 

isd'iiii 
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Bncndgt  i  Diamond.  PC.  1350  Eye  Slieel.  m.  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Mai)  P  Bierie.  1015  ISIh  Street,  m.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005-2605  ... 
Eveiett  E  Bierman.  1801  K  Street,  m.  »400K  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do  

Kann  Bierjtem.  1101  Vennont  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  

Heidi  Bius.  2001  L  Street  NW.  1304  Washington.  DC  20036  

lames  L^ikoH.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  400K  Washington.  DC  20006  

Leon  G  Billings.  Inc.  901  15th  St .  NW.  t570  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do  . 
D*. 
Ot. 
Do 


Ray  B  Billups  Jr.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  t830  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  Billy,  1750  New  Yort  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Peggy  K.  Binrel.  820  First  Street.  Nt,  4620  Washington,  DC  20002 

William  P  BinnI,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Biocratt  Laboralones.  Inc.  18-01  River  Road  Fair  Um.  NJ  07410 


Biotechnology  Industry  Organization.  1625  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Bin:h  Morton  Bittner,  Inc,  1155  Connecticut  A«e .  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Oo ~ - 


Do. 
Oi. 
Oi. 


John  H  Birdsall  HI,  Schellord  Farm  Route  16,  Bo  25  Charlottesville.  VA  22901 

Julie  A.  BirtBler.  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlington.  ¥A  22209  

Sosan  Birmingham,  215  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

McNair  Bishoo,  1725  K  Street,  m.  1601  Washington,  DC  20006 


Bituminous  Coal  Ooerators  Assn,  918  leth  Street.  NW,  Suite  303  Wasliington.  DC  20006-2971  , 

Geme  Bjornson,  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006 

Judy  Black.  1199  N  FaiHai  Street,  #204  Aleundna,  VA  22314  

Wayne  V  Black,  Keller  and  Heckman  1001  G  Street,  NW.  iSOO  West  Wasliington.  DC  20001  

Oo. 


BlKk  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  Bartlelt  t  Samuels.  501  North  Grandviem  A«e  PO  Bn  5488  Daytona  Beach,  a  32018 

Do 

Do 

Black  Mioalort  Stone  t  Mly,  bic.  211  North  Union  Street.  1300  Aleundiia.  V*  22314  .._ _ 


Da. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Lisa  E  BlackvKll.  777  14th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Bev  0  BlackooDd.  1899  I  Street.  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Stephen  I  Blair.  750  First  Street.  NE,  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20002 

Ernest  Biajar.  122  C  Street  NW.  #740  Washington.  DC  20001   , 

Beatrice  K  Bleicher,  1200  I8th  St  NW  Wastimgton.  DC  20036 


Michael  E-  Bleier,  One  Mellon  Bank  Center,  »1915  Pittshurgh.  PA  15258-0001 
Richard  W  Bliss.  1079  Papermill  Court,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


Oo. 
Do. 

Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 


Bliss  and  Riordan.  431  West  7lh  Ave .  1201  Anchorage.  AK  99501    .. 
John  R  Block.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046  ... 

I  Thomas  Block.  270  Park  Avenue  New  Yorli.  NY  10017  

Nadine  Block.  70  West  40th  Street.  3rd  Floor  New  Yorti.  NY  10018  .... 
Peter  I  Blocklin.  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20(136  . 

ReOecca  K.  Blood,  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Anthony  Bloome.  2030  M  Street,  mt  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 

Mark  Bloomiield,  1750  K  St ,  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Shirley  A  Bloomtield,  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Rohen  S  Bludworth,  1100  South  Washington  Street,  1st  floor  Alaandna.  VA  22314-4494 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  of  Flonda.  PO  Boi  1798  Jacksonville,  a  32231 , 

Jared  0  Blum,  3306  Shirley  Lane  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815 

Joanne  Blum.  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  

Lawrence  D  Blume.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do  

Wayne  F  Boan.  9124  E.  87th  Place  Tulsa.  OK  74133  ™.. 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US..  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria.  VA  22304  ;. 

JeHrey  Bolieck.  1401  H  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington,  DC  20005 

ElizaPelh  A  Bock.  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  408  Washington.  DC  20036 

Judith  Ann  Boddie.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004 

Denise  A  Bode.  1101  Sixteenth  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Larry  A  Boggs.  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  IM  Washington.  DC  20004-2407  , 


Bogle  and  Gates.  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suite  875  East  Washington.  DC  2t)004  . 

Do 

S  Alexander  Bohtei.  8001  Braddock  Road  Spnnglield.  VA  22160 


John  K.  Boidock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  1230  Washington  DC  20004    

Terry  K  Bolger  1615  L  Street,  NW,  II 150  Washington  DC  20036  

M  Joel  Bolstein.  40O0  Bell  Atlantic  Tower  1717  Arch  Street  Philadelphia.  PA  19103-2793  . 

Naila  Bolus,  305  7th  Street,  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

Beniamin  C  Bolusky,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  4500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  W  Bonenberger.  1615  M  Street.  NW  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  E  Bonitt,  1310  G  Street,  m.  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005    

Janee  L  Bonner.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  Suite  606  Washington,  DC  20005  

Edward  Book.  Two  Laytayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Gaylon  B  Booker,  PO  Box  12285  Memphis.  IN  38182 


EmployerA^lient 


Conference  of  National  Park  Concessioners  

Foundation  for  Environmental  t  Economic  Pngitss.  loc 

Bechtel  Group 

Arter  8  Hadden  

Arter  8  Hadden  (ForCiticorp) 

American  Medical  Assn : 

Weyeitiaeuser  Company 


Arter  8  Hadden  (For  Nintendo  of  America.  Inc)  ... 
Mam  San  Gabnel  Basin  Water  Quality  Authority  . 

Manville  Corp 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Disttict 

Sterling  Forest  Corporation _ 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  „ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  ...._ ._. 

MasterCard  International.  Inc  :....- 


Alaskj  Wetlands  Coahtion  . 

Calista  Corp 

Chugach  Alaska  Corp 


Flonda  Coastal  Landwrners'  Coalition  ... 

North  Slope  Borough 

Old  Harhor  Corp  _. 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  Amenca  

NICOR.  Inc 

Amencan  Chiropractic  Assn  

U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Inc 


B.F.  Goodrich  Co  _ 

International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers  

Keller  and  Heckman  (For  INDA  Assn  of  the  NonwDmn  Fabrics  Industry) . 

Tea  Assn  of  the  USA.  Inc  ., _. 

Aetna  Life  8  Casualty  

Embiy-Riddle  Aeronautical  Univcnilii  . 

Health  Images.  Inc  „ 

Allied-Signal  Corp . - „^„ 

Amencan  Airlines  . 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Casino  Association  of  New  Jersey  , 

Chrysl'-  Corp  

Clark  Lonstruction  Gniup 


Congressional  Youth  Leadership  Council  .... 
Cooper  Hospital/University  Medical  Center  . 

Delaware  North  Companies  

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago - 

D  George  Hams  8  AssKiates  

Johnson  &  Johnson.  Inc  „ 

Kashmiri  American  Foundation 


MacAndrtws  8  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc/Revlon  Gioup.  bic  , 

Magal  Secunty  Systems,  Ltd 

Morton  International  _ _ 

Occidental  Petroleum „ 

Parking  Authonty  _„.._. 

Philip  Moms 

Phoenix  Home  Lite  Insuranc*  - _ 

Textron 

Tobacco  Institute 

Tounsm  Development  Properties  of  Puerto  Rico 

Trump  Organization  _ 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

United  Parcel  Sennce  

UNITA 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Exxon  Corporation  

Career  College  Assn.  Inc 


American  League  for  Exports  8  Seciinty  Assistance  (ALESA)  , 

Owens-lllinois.  Inc  

Mellon  Bank  N,A 

Aniax.  Inc  

Audre  Recognition  Systems.  Inc 

Consumers  Paint  Factory.  Inc  

Figgie  International,  Inc  

Hunter  Induslnal  Facilities.  Inc 


National  Paml  8  Coatings  Assn.  bit  . 

National  Spa  8  Pool  Institute  

Akhiok-Kaguyak,  Inc 

National-Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Jlssn  . 

Chemical  Bank 

American  Pacific  Enterpnses  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Amencan  Public  Power  Aun . 

Common  Cause 


American  Council  for  Capital  Formation  . 

National  Telephone  Coooerative  Assn  

National  Beer  Wholesaler's  Assn  


Polyisocyanuiate  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn  .. 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Graham  8  James  (FonAmencan  Hawaii  Cniises)  . 

Miles.  Inc  

Graham  8  James  (FonMilk  Specialties  Co)  

Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation 


American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn 

Mitsubishi  Motors  America.  Inc 

Edison  Electric  Institute  _.. 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America  ... 
General  Electnc  Co 


American  Dehydrated  Onion  8  Garlic  Assn 

United  Sport  Fishermen  

National  Right  to  Work  committee 

Te<as  Instruments,  Inc 


Capitolme  International  Group,  Ltd  (For^Milliman  8  Robertson.  Inc) . 

Dechert  Pnce  8  Rhoads  (ForMonell  Chemical  Senses  Center) 

Womens  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  Inc.  et  al _ 

American  Assn  of  Nurserymen  __. 

Amoco  Corp „ 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn _ 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists  „.„ 

Travel  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca  „._„_^ 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America . . .. 


Receipts 


1.452.00 


25.00 


36.850.00 
71.250.00 
10.000.00 


17.21562 
3.755.64 

10.915.00 
2.329.00 
1.008.00 


376.02100 
2.000  00 
1.350  00 
500,00 
13.000  00 
2.00000 
600.00 
3.000  00 
75.00 


Expendiluies 


2.298.00 
703.86 


228.39 


4,421.64 


59.00 


3.85761 
2.000  00 
1420  00 

500.00 
13.060  00 
2.000  00 

660  00 
3.000.0O 


8.21839 

30.933.00 
100.00 

43,866.67 

550.00 

- 

230  03 

2,500  00 

467  14 

22,500.00 

15.000.00 
22  500.00 

7  500  00 

15.000  00 
9  000  00 

125.79 

6000  00 

22,500.00 
6,000.00 

22.500.00 

4.500.00 

30.000.00 

35.000.00 

45.00000 

6.000.00 

59i7 
237.32 
88  29 

22.500.00 
22.500.00 

109.50 

11.25000 

6.000.00 

9.000  00 
3.750  00 

62.00 

22.500  00 
3,750  00 

18.000.00 

15,000.00 
5.625.00 

30.000  00 
1.250.00 

1,062.00 
2.100.x 

5.000  00 
2  500  00 

150.00 

800.00 
975.00 
412.50 

34  89 
134  09 
54.31 

1,500.00 
1.20000 
7.50604 

127i8 
64.94 

3  00000 

10,000.00 

2.530.00 

10.750.00 

1  000  00 

2.647  50 

714.00 

12.000.00 
3.500  00 

1.402.35 

1.000.00 
SJ03.U 

1.000.00 
262.00 

200.00 

112,000.00 

112.000.00 

3,933.99 

426.55 
204  00 

600.00 

3  00000 

1.500.00 

600.00 

3.50000 

"iiiio 

107.00 

247.00 
4JOO.0O 

I2i 

3,87500 
6,000.00 
4,588.00 

1.163.68 

February  22,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


John  K  Booth,  1001  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  2OO06 

Lyndon  K  Boozer,  900  19th  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  OC  20006  

Borden  Group,  Inc,  1(11  N  Alfred  Street,  Suite  200  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

Henry  Borelii.  14589-053  PO  Box  1000  Leavenworth,  KS  66048-1000 

Lydia  A  Borland,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037  

Richard  H  Bomemann,  12  Fourth  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

William  J  Bosies  Jr ,  485  Lexington  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10017  

Carroll  Bostic,  1776  I  St ,  m.  Suite  1050  Washington.  K  20006  

G  Stewart  Boswell.  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Artmgton,  VA  22201 :'. 

Stephen  Bosworth,  1295  State  Street  Spnngtield,  MA  01 11 1-0001  

Charles  G  Botsford,  1730  M  St ,  NW.  #911  Washington  OC  20036  

John  C  Bottenberg.  800  SW  Jackson,  #1120  Topeka,  KS  66612 

Francis  D  Bouchard,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  #900  Washington.  DC  20004  ... 

Deborah  L  Boudreau.  1120  G  Street,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Claude  P  Boudnas.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  .„_ 

Beau  Boulter.  AN8  Plaza  II  500  Taylor.  Suite  504  Amanllo.  TX  79101  „. 

Monte  F  Bounaily  III,  218  South  Fairfax  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Oo  _ 

Albert  0  Bourtand.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20005 

Laura  L  Bourne.  800  Connecticut  ave .  n  w  Washington.  DC  20006  

Wayne  A  Boutwell.  50  F  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20001  

Joseph  Bow   1901  N  Moore  Street  Artington,  VA  22209   

Melissa  L  Bowen,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 


Betty  Hudson  Bowers,  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Diane  K  Bowers.  PO.  Box  182  Port  Jefferson.  NY  11777  

John  Bowers  Jr .  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

M.  Kenneth  Bowler.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Washington  OC  20004 

J,  Laing  Bowles.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20005 

Christopher  Bowlin.  1331  Penn  Ave  ,  NW,  »1500N  Washington.  OC  20004-1703  .... 

Richard  P  Bowling.  1020  Pnncess  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Joan  Costain  Bowyer,  1420  New  York  Ave  ,  HH,  4210  Washington  DC  20005 

John  G,  Boyd.  1301  K  St.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 _. 

Richard  K  Boyd,  299  Park  Ave  New  York,  NY  10171  

Thomas  M.  Bqrd.  600  Penn^lvania  Ave.,  SE.  Suite  206  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do „ 

Do  _„ 

Do 

Carolyn  A.  Ooyer.  1025  Connecticiit  Ave..  NW.  (1200  Washington.  K  20036 

Philip  B  Boyer,  421  Aviation  Way  Fredenck.  MD  21701  

Violel  A  Boyer.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  DC  20001   

J,  Patnck  Boyle.  1700  N.  Moore  Stieet.  #1600  Arimgton.  VA  22209  _ 

Louis  L  Boyle.  2717  North  Front  Street  Hamsburg.  PA  17110 


Cynthia  R  Boynton.  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #1106  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Bracewell  t  Patterson.  2000  K  St..  NW.  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20O06 

Do ^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Marshall  A.  Brachman.  P.O.  Box  2200  Fort  Worth.  TX  76113  . 

Oo 


Bracy  Williams  8  Company.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  4510  South  Washington,  OC  20005 
Do _ 


Oo 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Do 


Henry  E  Braden,  2122  N  Galvez  Street  New  Orteans.  LA  70119 

Nick  Braden.  1055  North  Fairfax  Street.  Suite  201  Alexandria.  VA  22314 _.... 

George  M  Brady  III.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
JohnJ  Brady  Jr,  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1150  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  


Sarah  Brady.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  II 100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lynn  M  Bragg,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 

Stuart  J.  Brahs.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #1030  Washington.  DC  20005  

Barbara  Bramble.  1400  16th  Stieet.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036-0001 
Brand  8  Lowell.  923  15th  Stieet.  NW.  Fifth  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 
Do  


Do. 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 


Joel  Brandenberger.  627  Edmenslon  Dnve  Rockville.  MO  20851  .._..  .     „ . 

Svend  A.  Brandt-Enchsen.  701  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  6100  Seattle.  WA  98104  „""" 

Chns  Julian  Brantley.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #1202  Washington.  OC  20036 _ „  _ 

Chnstian  N  Btaunlich.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 „     .._ 

Noel  Brazil.  1505  Pnnce  Street,  #300  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 „ 

Carolyn  ),  Breedlove,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Michael  J  Brennan,  1750  New  Yorti  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 _ 

Jack  E  Bresch.  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis,  MO  63134  ...  „  ~ 

Thomas  M.  Bresnahan  III.  1401  I  Street,  NW,  11200  Washington,  OC  20005  „    '  .  S." 

William  0  Bresnick.  1050  17th  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 ; „ 

Larry  K  Brewer.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202 .. 

Bnckfield  Buichette  8  Ritts.  PC.  1025  Thomas  Jelferson  Street.  NW  8th  Ftoot.  West  Tower  Nisliinitoo.  OC  20007 

Oo _ 

Do „ '.Z1.ZZ. 


Emptoyer/Clienl 


Amencan  Council  of  Ufe  Insurance.  Inc  . 
US  Telephone  Assn 


Amencan  Federation  of  Home  Health  Agencici  . 


International  Advisers.  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  Tuik^)  . 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc 

New  Yorti  Stale  Bonhon  Assn  

Eastman  Kodak  CoapoM 

Amencan  Aopaid  Ibniifactiims  Assn.  bic 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Company 

Ewrgreen  International  Aviation,  et  al _... 

Philip  Moms.  Inc  _ 

Reinsurance  Assn  ot  Amenca  

National  Ocean  Industnes  Assn 

Chemical  Manutxturers  Assn. 
United  Seniors  Assn. 


.Inc 


Manaienent  Visan  Partners,  bic 

Rotter  8  Bouriaihf.  Inc  , 

Daimler-Benz  Washington.  Inc  _... 
Fxd  Marketing  Institute 


National  Council  of  Fanner  Cooperatraes 

Foodservice  8  Packaging  Institute 

Efluifax,  Inc  

Fluof  Corporation 


Council  for  MaiMmg  1  Opinion  Reseaick  (CMOR) 

International  Longshoitmeo's  Assn.  Jtfl-CIO  

Ptinr,  Inc  

Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Assn  

Phelps  Dodge  Corp  

International  Business  Madiraes  Cotp 

Westvaco  Corporation  

Federal  Kemper  Ufe  Assurance  Co 

Corp  

Fmancial  Services,  bic 


Kemper  bnestors  Ufe  bisunnce  Company 

Kemper  Coipontion  (ForJtemper  Secunties  Gmup.  bic)  _. 

Health  hisurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Coileges  and  Uniiicfsitios  . 

American  Meat  Institute    

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn 

Export  Processing  Industry  Coalition 

Gordley  Associates  (For US  Canola  Assn)  .. 

Birtlsall,  Inc  

Brawning-Fertis  Industnes.  Inc  

Centex  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Edison  Eloctnc  Institute  

Enran  Corp ,- 

Hi|iMii  Baife  lines,  hic 

Independent  Refiners  Coaliton  

Louisiana  Ljnd  8  Exploration  Co 

Lyondell  Petrochemical  Co 

MEPC  American  Properties 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  . 

Pennsytvania  Natural  Gas  Assn  

Joseph  E.  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  

Secunties  Industry  Association  

Southdown. Inc      

Sterting  Chemicals.  Inc  

Torch  Energy  Advisors.  Inc 


Area  Metropolitan  Ambulance  Authonty  . 

Diamond  Management „... 

Allied  Pilots  Assn 


American  Society  hK  Bone  8  Mineral  Resoaidi  . 

Artda.  Inc 

City  of  Klamath  FaUs  

Ci^  of  Tucson  

Coin  Coalition 


County  of  Winnebago 

Daylight  Saving  Time  Coalition  

Energy  Absorption  Systems,  bie  .... 
Greater  Rxklord  Airport  Authonty 

Southem  California  Edison 

St.  Louis  Airport  Authonty  

United  Technologies  Corp  _ 

Entergy  Services  Inc  

US  Strategies  Corp 


Receipts 


3.4MJ0 

2.0aOJD0 

24000 

950.00 


IJOOM 
tSMJO 


40ijao 


7J00J00 

lOOM 

IJTMt 

rrsooS 

b.OOOM 

945.00 

19.113J1 

4M0.00 

msk 

IJNM 
ISOM 
118J0 


1.000  JN 


2J00.00 
tSI»M 
M87J0 


issam 


34SM 


1,100.00 


Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  ._ 

Capitoline  International  Group,  bic  (For:Allied  Signal  6irp)  

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ud  (ForNatnnal  Assn  for  the  Superconductmg 
Super  Collider) 

Handgun  Control.  Inc _ „_ 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 


Pnncipal  Financial  Grtiup  ...._     _       

National  Wildlife  Federation  ..  _ 

Herti  A  Caddell  . 

Gerald  Cnspmo  _ „    ..     . 

Federal  Data  Corp  _ 

Hewlett-Packard  Co __ ■ 

Hospital  Systems.  Inc _    

National  Assn  for  Home  Care 

National  Assn  of  Professional  Baseball  leaguet.  tac     

NCube „ _ .^ 

NEMA  „.      _ 

Oracle  Corp 

Seafarers  International  Unnn 

Unisys 

National  Turfiey  Federation  

Chugach  Electric  Assn.  Inc 


Institute  of  Electrical  8  Electronics  Engin 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn  _ 

National  Education  Assn 


International  Assn  ot  Bndge  Stnict  8  Ornamental  hon  Wbs  .... 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States _ _ 

Chevron  Companies  

Texaco.  Inc  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  . 


East  Texas  Electric  Cooperative  

Northeast  Texas  Electnc  Cooperative  . 
Sabine  River  Authonty 


12.578.00 

1.85065 

1.406  J8 

60liO 

~  \ms» 
""rim 


iZtSO 

4JB7M 
lJ28iO 

""r&M 

UlSOO 
250.00 

1.000i)0 
12SM 

_„ 

10.80000 
6J1356 
7.500.00 


100.00 
100  00 


2293 


Expenditures 


7300 


7SI.29 


2AM« 
ITSjH 


114.S1 
THti 


42.00 


990.01 


mm 


U79.70 
195  00 
110  00 
UOOO 
11500 
100  00 
29000 
50  00 
40  00 
16000 
105  00 
23000 
170  00 
125  00 


216.00 


43.43 


516 
67500 


Ii20i7 


IS0.00 

"»4"77 
500 
500 


2294 
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Organiialion  or  Indiviiluil  Filing 


Do 


MichaK  Bnen.  161S  M  Stncl.  NW.  1200  Wastimgton.  DC  20036  . 
Craig  S  Bnghtup.  206  E  Strctt.  NE  Washmgtoa.  K  20002 


Kitty  Bnms.  1331  Pennsytvania  Aw .  NW.  Suite  ISOO-N  Wastimgton.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Hichae)  F.  Bnnck,  4647  Forljes  Boulevard  Lantiam,  MO  20706  

Maiy  Bradenck.  1625  K  St..  m.  »» Floor  Wastiington.  DC  20006 

William  M.  BndDead.  900  Marquette  Building  DetriNt.  Ml  4«226 

Do 

Do  

DavK)  A.  Brsdy.  1140  Connecticut  Jhcnue.  NW.  1803  Wasliingtra.  DC  20036 

Do 


Do - — 

Do - 

Do  

Mama  0  Biody.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  IW.  1710  Wastimgton.  DC  20005 - 

MlC^ae^  1  Srotowch.  8201  Gnenslioro  Dnve.  11000  McLean.  V*  22102 _, 

Micliael  0  Bromberg.  1111  19th  St ,  m.  #402  Washington,  DC  20036 

Douglas  k  Broo*.  1133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1620  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Brother  Industries  (USA).  Inc  2950  Brother  Boulevard  Bartlelt.  TN  38133  

Edmard  I  Brothers.  622  Barbados  Dnve,  13  Indianapolis.  IN  46227  

Robert  F  Brothers.  :776  I  Street,  m_  11050  Washington.  DC  20006  _., 

J  Robert  Brouse.  1150  Connecticut  Ave .  HH  Washington.  DC  20036 


Bonnie  L  Brown.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  fM.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Cheryl  k  inm.  1655  North  Fort  Myer  Dfrve  1700  Ailingtonn.  VA  22209 

Cynthia  A  Brown.  1640  Wisconsin  Ave..  NW.  First  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007  .._ 

Dale  E  Brown.  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

David  S  J  Brown.  700  I4th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Dianne  C,  Brown.  750  First  St .  N£  Washington,  DC  20002-4242  

Doreen  L,  Brown,  2000  L  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Felicien  1  Brown.  601  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20049  

Michael  J.  Brown.  18  East  Custis  Ave  Ateiandna.  VA  22301 

Do 

Omer  f  Brown  8.  701  Pennsylvania  Mcnw.  IM.  KOO  Waslnngton.  DC  20004  ... 

Do 


Ralph  Brown.  Suite  107  701  S.  22nd  Street  Omaha.  NB  68102 

Regina  k  Brown.  1199  N  Fairfai  Street.  Suite  204  Alexandria.  VA  22314  . 

Robert  Craig  Brown.  PC  Boi  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182  

Steven  J  Brown.  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick.  MD  21701 


Valerie  L  Brown.  New  lersey  Law  Center  I  Constitution  Square  New  Brunswick.  lU  0890M500  . 

Vincent  0.  Brown.  Nebraska  Petroleum  Council  PC  Boi  95063  Lincoln.  N8  68509 

Will  Rolland  Brown.  11  Duponi  Circle,  m  1300  Washington.  DC  20036-1207 

William  E  Brown.  1667  K  Street.  NW  1420  Washington.  DC  20006  

Arthur  W  Brownell.  1620  Eye  St .  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thomas  H  Brownell.  Martin  Marietta  Corp  6801  Rockledge  Drive  Belliesda.  MD  20817 

R  Stephen  Browning.  PC  Bo>  1697  Helena.  MI  59624 

Do „I^I.^ZZZZZIIZIZZ~IZIZIIZZIZIZIZZI1 


to. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 


Brownslein  latmui  ( lore.  1401  New  York  km.,  m.  1900  Waskington.  DC  20005  . 

Do    


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 


BioydiKk  Bnydnck  t  Oicty.  600  East  Mason  Stnel  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202 

Do „.. _.„... 

Do - „ _..... 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Ihomas  P  Bruderle.  7272  Wisconsin  Ave  Bethesda.  MD  20814  

Wolt  Brueckmann.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

William  K  Brtjnette  601  E  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20049  

J,  M.  Brunwnhoeter  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW  »856  Washington.  DC  20001 

J  Charles  Bruse,  888  16th  Street.  NW,  1500  Washington,  DC  20006  

Hayden  G  Bryan.  1326  North  Lynnbrook  Drive  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Bryan  Cave.  700  13th  Street.  NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20005  

Oavid  Bryson.  122  C  Street.  NW,  Suite  680  Washington,  DC  20001  

Judith  A  Buckalew.  1600  M  Street.  NW,  Suite  702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  Buckler.  225  East  6lh  Street.  Suite  1230  St  Paul.  MN  55101 

Do  

Do  

Michael  Buckley.  1522  K  Street,  m.  1836  Washington.  DC  20005 

Roy  C.  Buckner.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1400  Washington  OC  200O4  .... 
J  Bruce  Bugg  Jr..  100  W  Houston  Street.  11660  San  Antonio.  TX  78205 


Building  Owners  &  Managers  Assn  Int'l  1201  New  york  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Wajhinitoil.  K  2000S  . 

Philip  Buiakowski.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  .„ „ 

Douglas  W.  Bulcao.  1801  «  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006    

William  M  Bumpers.  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Oarrel  0  Bunge,  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  8  Pine  Tree  Drive,  4260  St  Paul.  MN  55112 

David  A  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1406  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

William  D  Bunnell.  601  Madison  Street.  1200  Aleundria.  VA  22314  : 

James  D  Burge.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005  

Apnl  L  Burke.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW,  Suite  585  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 


Do 

Do 


Gerard  P  Burke.  1117  Spotswood  Dnve  Silver  Spring.  MD  20904  

Kmn  M  Burkt.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  11290  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Pliillip  C  Burnett.  PQ  Boj  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182  

David  G  Bumey.  1101  17th  St  NW.  4609  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kevin  R  Bums.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Timothy  F  Bums.  2501  M  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Melmda  Burrell.  418  7th  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


Burson-Mjtstellef.  1850  M  Street.  IM.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Do 
Do 


Mary  J  Burt.  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Larry  D  Burton.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mark  R  Burtsctii.  410  First  Street.  St  Washington.  OC  20003 


Employer/Client 


Te«-LA  Electric  Cooperative  ol  Teias.  Inc  _.. 

Amoco  Corp ^, 

National  Rooting  Contractors  Assn  

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers  

AMVETS  ....; _ 

National  Legal  Aid  &  Detendef  Asin  

Plunkett  i  Cooney.  PC  (ForCity  ol  Detroit.  Miclii|an)  . 

Plunkett  t  Cooney  (For.NBO,  IncI  

Plunkett  i  Cooney  (tor  Michigan  Consolidated  GiS  Col  . 

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  _ 

Anti-Oefamation  League  of  B'nai  B'nth  

BASF  Corp 

Com  Coalition  ... 

Coming.  Inc  

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  ._,„ _.....: 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn „ 

Unisys  Corporation 


Federation  of  Amencan  Health  Systems 
LTV  Corporation  


Eastman  Kodak  Company „_ _.. 

Nonprescnption  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn  (NOMA)  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  Inc   

American  Assn  lor  Respiratpry  Care  „ 

American  College  of  Surgeons  . 

MCI  Communications  Corp  .. 

Monsanto  Co _ _. 

Amencan  Psychological  Assn  . , 

Consumers  lor  World  Trade  „ _ _ 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  

Klein  t  Saks  (lor.  Gold  Institute)  _ 

Klein  k  Saks  (ForSilver  Institute) 

Davis  Wnght  Tremaine  (For  Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition)  

Daws  Wright  Tremaine  (For  Lockheed  Environmental  Systems  t  Technologies 
Co) 

M.OAAIOA  i  Subs.  Inc  

International  Council  of  Shopping  CentCfs _ 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca _ _ 

Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Assn  _ „... _ 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  .„ 

Albers  t  Company  (For  May  DepartmenI  Stores  Co> 

Mead  Corporation „ , 

International  Paper  Co  . „„ ...„ - 

Martin  Marietta  Corp . , 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  _. , . . .. 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Co . - . . 

Cyprus  Minerals  Co . _..; 

Glass  Packaging  Institute  

Joint  Board  of  (jontral  for  Flathead  Imgatioo  Project 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  CentJf  .. _.. 

Montana  Technology  Corp ... ; „ „ 

Pegasus  Gold  Corp 


Kimberly-Clark  Oe  Memco,  SA  de  CV   

New  York  City  Housing  Development  Corp 

New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  &  Admin  Coip 

Related  Companies  of  Florida _ „ _ 

Related  Companies,  Inc  „ 

Technical  Assistance  Corp  -  o<  Hie  CiQi  of  St.  Louis 

Vitro  S  A  „ 

Aurora  Health  Care _. 

Blood  Center  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  _.. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Wisconsin  .. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  _ 

Milwaukee  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Distnct _.. 

Oneida  Nation  

Plumbers  Local  175 _ ; 

PnmeCare  Health  Plan  . . 

Rust  International „„„ _ 

Wateitown  Hospital 

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Phannacists  .-..._ ._. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons , 

United  Transportation  Union  _ „ 

Allstate  Insurance  Co 

Advocacy  Group  

PHP  Healthcare  Corp 

National  Housing  Law  Project  _..... 

Zeneca  Pharmaceuticals  (iraup _. 

American  Professional  Pet  Distnbufots,  Inc  _. 

National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiiations  ._ 

Pheasants  Forever  

Consortium  ot  Social  Science  Assn 

Textron.  Inc  

American  College  ot  Mohs  Micragraphic 


Amencan  Institute  ot  Architects 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc 

Environmental  Treatment  and  Technologies  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Hearst  Corporation 

Parcel  Shippers  Assn 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc , 

Motorola.  Inc 


Association  ot  Independent  Researoli  Institutes  (AKI)  

California  Institute  of  Technology  

Lewis-Burte  Associates  (For  Edison  BioTechnology  Center)  

Lewis-Suifie  Associates  (For  National  History  Museum  of  LA  County,  el  al.l 

Lewis-Burke  Associates  (ForU S.  Committee  for  UNKEF) _ 

Lewis-Burke  Associates  (For:Uniyersity  ot  Cincinnati) 

International  Air  Leases.  Inc  

Amencan  Bakers  Assn ; „ 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca 

US  Tuna  Foundation  _. „ . . _ 

Amencan  Mining  Congress „ _.; , 

Chemical  Manufacturers  fissn,  Inc _ 

World  Federalist  Assn 

Degussa  AG 

McDonnell  Douglas  . 


Republic  of  Indonesia 

National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers 

BP  America,  Inc  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  ... 


Receipts 


100.00 


5.437.50 


6.800.00 
1.50000 

13.27218 
5.625.00 

10.200.00 


4.000.00 


85.00 
1.000.00 
9.000.00 
8.750.00 


100.00 

2.800.00 

22.34 

16.257.42 


1.000.00 

700.00 

1.000.00 


75384 
2.500  00 


700.00 
2.872  50 
2.000.00 


1,000.00 


168.50 

17.500.00 

833  00 

300.00 

600.00 

2.100.00 

1.500.00 

300.00 

300.00 

IJOOOO 

liOOOO 


3.250.00 

10000 

1.567.50 

10.600  00 
167.50 

29.506.25 
190  00 
562  50 

10.800.00 
100.00 

12,000.00 


761.92 
6.250.00 
1,700.00 


12.000.00 


12.875.00 

4.500.00 
9.000  00 
4.000  00 


600.00 


2.00000 
17.900.00 
6.70084 
4.170  OO 
1.000.00 
2J)00.00 


7.00000 
600  00 

1.000.00 
300.00 
30000 

iiodSd 


5.54251 

471.25 

12.000.00 


6.000.00 
5,421.64 


18.633.35 
5.500.00 
2.681.25 


Expenditures 


5.00 


1.286.20 
100  00 


3.190.61 
1,184.18 


150.00 
10.90587 


1000 
150  00 


195.85 


555.11 
335.28 


117.74 


1.584  20 


1.011.24 
134  00 


767.13 

2977 

28105 

679  93 

1384 

3.379  34 

11  17 

9274 

1.600.84 


236  39 
615.41 


2.920.36 


514.00 

9.00 

150  00 


12600  00 
13475 


200  00 

11.52 

3.000  00 


8270 


February  22,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


James  D  Burwell.  Governmental  AHairs  Depl.  (051)  Columbia.  SC  29218  _ 

BarOara  L  Bush.  1220  I  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  R  Bushman.  321  North  Clark  Street  Chicago,  IL  606i0 

Donald  G  Butcher,  c/o  N  YS  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Albany,  if  izHi 

John  J.  Byrne.  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Edwanl  S  Cabot.  2030  M  Street,  mt  Washington  DC  20036 


Patrick  J  CacchKjne.  DCHKS  4600  Edmundson  Road  St  Louis  MO  63134 
John  R  Cady.  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW  MOO  Washington  DC  20005 

Leslie  Schuchart  Cahill.  601  13th  Street  NW  1570  South  Washington  OC  20005 

Dommique  Cahn.  555  13th  Street.  NW,  11260  East  Washington.  DC  20004 

Morrison  G  Cam.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington  K  20666 

David  B  Calabrese.  200!  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Tony  Calandro.  750  First  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20002 

Alan  Caldwell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  #525  Washington  K  20004         '"IT 

Bonnie  Caldwell.  1445  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Amy  E  Callahan.  1 150  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  5(J7  Washington.  DC  20036"  ".'.'.. 

Era  Eugene  Callahan.  1050  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  Suite  1250  Washington  DC  20036 

Katen  A  Callahan.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20004 

William  L  Callaway.  1776  Massachusens  AVe .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Calone  Control  Council.  5775  Peachiree-Dunwoody  Rd  .  »500-G  Atlanta  GA  30342 

Wayne  J.  Camara.  750  First  St..  Nt  Washington.  DC  20002-4242 

Cambridge  Interoalional.  Inc.  2775  South  Ouincy  Street.  1520  Arlington.  VA  222iK 
Do  

Do ; "■■" 

Do :' '  ■" ~" "■■ 

Do _ . 

Do 

Arthur  E  Cameron.  225  C  Street  NE. «  Washington,  DC  iiooi 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 


Bradley  J  Cameron.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 
Bruce  P  Cameron.  1725  17th  Street.  MN.  #109  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 


Cameron  t  Hombostel.  818  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  Suite  700  Waskinflon.  DC  20006 
Do 


Nancy  Camm.  1101  17lli  St..  NW.  #1002  Washington.  DC  20O36  _ 

Paul  k  Cammer.  2000  L  Street.  NW.  #730  Washington.  DC  20036 
Michael  C  Camp.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20006 
Camp  &  Barsh.  2550  M  St..  NW.  #275  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do .  „    *  


Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Campaign  lor  U.N  Retorm-Political  Education  Comfflittee.  713  D  Street.  SE  Wasliinitoa  K  20003 

Carolann  Campana.  729  15th  Street.  WY  Washington  OC  20005 

C  R  Campbell  Jr..  1850  M  St .  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20036         '  I 

C.  Thomas  Campbell.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  #575  Washington,  DC  20006 

Charles  0  Campbell.  1420  King  Street  Alexandna.  VA  22314-2715  

Jeanne  Campbell.  Campbell-Raupe.  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Wasbinfloo  DC  20003 
Do 


Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 


Jerry  L  Campbell.  1201  Chestnut  St.  Chattanaga,  IN  37402  . ... 
John  G  Campbell,  9300-O  Old  Xeene  Mill  Road  Burke,  VA  22015  . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Manlyn  E.  Campbell.  517  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Thomas  Campbell.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  #900.  East  Tower  Washington  DC  lOWi 

W  Donald  Campbell.  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #540  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  D.  Campbell  i  Assaiates.  Inc.  1 13  South  AJired  Street  Alexandna  VA  223iif 

Campbell  Falk  t  Selby.  444  North  Capitol  St..  m.  #711  Washmgton  OC  20001 

Do    

William  Canary  Jr.  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandna.  VA  223i4 Z 

John  D  Canatsey.  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Hwy ,  #1001  Arlington  VA  22202 
Anne  C  Canfield.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  #800-South  Washington  DC  26004 
Sharon  F  Canner.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington  OC  20004-1703 
Michael  F  Canning.  17921  Queen  Anne  Road  Upper  Marlboro  MD  20772 

Hugh  C  Cannon.  1500  K  Street.  NW,  #650  Washmgton  DC  20005  '1 

Brent  A  Cantley.  1735  New  York  Ave..  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Francis  J,  Cantrel  Jr ,  1801  Pennsylvania.  Ave..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ . 

Gaiy  Capistrant.  1055  North  Fairfax  Street,  #201  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

Capital  Consultants.  1122  Colorado.  #307  Austin,  TX  78701 

Capitol  Associates.  Inc.  426  C  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20OO2 

Do '     ■"■■" 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Scana  Corp 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Qaatn  Oats  Company 

American  Petroteum  institute  . 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Common  Cause 


Daughters  of  Chanty  Natmal  Healtk  $)ttMi  . 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  

Amencan  Seed  Trade  Assn  ;. 

Medtronic.  Inc   

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  _... 

Electronic  Industnes  Assn  

Career  College  Assn.  In 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Public  Socunties  Assn  

Wallace  I  Edwards  

Maior  League  Baseball  

Electnc  Transportation  Coalition 

National  Parks  8  Conservation  Asm 


Amencan  Psycbological  Assi 

Allison  Iranynission _. 

Eastem  lechnoh^ies.  Inc 


General  Dynamics  Land  Systems  

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Company  . 

Stewart  &  Stevenson  Services.  Inc  

lertron  Lycommg  

Lukens  General  Industnes.  Inc 

Potters  Industnes.  Inc  

Saleiran  S^istems  Corporatm „ 

Stimsonite  Corporation  

3M  Company  _ 

Labor  Policy  Assn  _ _. 

Embassy  of  Mozambigue 

Embassy  ol  Nicaragua 


National  Council  of  Maubete  Resistance  . 

Government  ol  Barbanlos 

Polyion  Co.  ltd 

BankAmenca  Corp 


(  Associates  (ForAismess  Council  on  Indxr  Air) . 

EnaCerp  

Ater  Ntmne  Hewitt  Dodson  t  Stemtt _.„ 

BellSouth  Corp  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  '. ."_ 

Columbia  Gas  Systems,  tac 

Mobil  Oil  Corp    "_Z.  „ 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn III1!„ 

Pennanl  Co  _ ~ 

SMI  Oil  Co _" 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 1 

Texaco.  Inc  

Union  Pacific  Resounxs.  Inc ."-"I .1 


Associated  Builders  t  Contractors 

GTE  Corporation  

DowElanco 


National  Sxiety  of  Professional  Engineers  . 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co  

American  Assn  of  Adveitising  Agciicies 

American  Fiber  Maoutactnrm|  tasn  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Association  for  Manufactunng  TechnolOD  . 

Chubb  Corp  

Electronic  Space  Systems  Corp 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance  

Kimberty  Quality  Care     

MFJ  Task  Force 


National  Electrical  ManulKtuiers  Assn  . 

Sawngs  and  Community  Bankers  

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Shnners  Hospital  lor  Cnppled  ciiildiM  . 

Stone  i  Webster  Engineenng  Corp 

Westmghouse  Electnc  Corp 


Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn ._ . 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For>RCO  Power  Technologies.  Inc)  . 
John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For;BD«  Intemalional.  Inc) 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For:Ebasco)  _ _. 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For&neral  Electnc  Col 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (ForrGEO-Centers.  Inc)  

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Hughes  Aircraft  Company) 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For.Loral  Corp)  

ManTech  International  Corp  

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Sierra  Nevada  Corp)  

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  IFor.Sippican.  Inc)  

John  C  Campbell.  Inc  (For3M  Company) 

Dawd  Turch  8  Assaiates 


Ganlner  Carton  8  Douglas  (ForHJkiab  Valley  Medical  Center)  . 

National  Multi  Housing  Council  

Cyprus  Minerals  Co  „ 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  

New  York  Power  Autbon^ 


Amencan  Trucking  Associations.  Inc 

Thiokol  Corp  _„ 

General  Electnc  Co  

National  Assn  ot  Manufacluitts  

National  Troopers  Coalition  _ 

Glaxo.  Inc , 

Amencan  Institute  of  Architects  

MCI  Communications  Corp  .. ._ 

US  Strategies  Corp 


Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp 

Allergan 

Alliance  for  Eye  i  Vision  Research 

Amencan  Academy  of  Pfiysician  Assistants 

Amencan  Assn  of  Cancer  Research  

Amencan  Health  Foundation  _ 

Amencan  Soc  of  Nephrology 

American  Soc  ot  Tropical  ttediane  and  Hygieac  . 
Arthntis  Foundation 


Association  for  Practitioners  in  Infectious  Control  

Autism  Society  ot  Amenca  

Bausch  8  Lomb  

Camation  (^ _ _... 

Citinns  Comm  for  Medcal  Researcb  t  HeaRti  Educiiiioe 


2295 


Receipts 


16.64993 
200.00 


1J20.00 
6Jinj00 
6.120AI 


6jm.n 


6isoje 
7sgjie 

1.59500 
2.47500 
12.500.00 

4407 

34800 

1.055.00 


mat 
mat 


imat 
mm 

mat 

600.00 
1.170.00 

702  00 
3.450  00 

780  00 
2.96300 

750.0Q 


10.500.00 


6.187  93 
12.15803 
1.682J0 


I.S2MI 

3M0iN 

5O000 
2.00000 


amm 

"imJn 

6.412.75 
4.120.0D 
SJOOM 


1.076  90 


1.000.00 

1,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,000.00 


Expenditures 


7,M241 


4J)667 


3710 

'43*i 


150.00 


58  75 

75.00 
304.00 


750.00 

2.450  00 
409  00 
1.225  00 
4.153.00 
24.079  32 
Ii70i9 


lt.477i9 


6.912.00 


625.52 


7317.50 
3.000.00 
13.704  00 
62000 
18640 
5.500.00 

7.029  J2 
19.517.00 

150.00 

2^46  00 

11 

4.00000 

1.000.00 

1.500.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

6O000 

4.800.00 

600  00 

1.000.00 
350.00 

2296 
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Organuitm  or  Indiyiduil  Filing 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0(. 

D». 

0). 

0«. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

Do 

Do 

to 

to 

to  . 

to  .. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


Cjplin  t  Dryjdile.  OiM,  One  TDsnus  Circle.  NW.  fllOO  Wasluniton.  K  2000S 
to. 
to 


Mirt  K  Ctnno.  tOO  CorniectKut  Avenue.  NW  Wellington.  DC  ?0006-270l  

Marie  C  Cartione.  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  II 100  Washinjton,  DC  20005  .  .. 
Andrew  H  Card  Jr.  1620  lyt  Street,  m.  Suite  1000  Wasliinjton,  DC  20006  .... 
Deniv  K  Cardman.  1800  M  St  KW  Washmpon,  DC  20036 

Career  College  Assn  Inc.  750  first  Street.  N£,  #900  Wasliinjton.  K  20002 

Kate  Carey,  1620  L  Street,  NW,  #800  Wasnmpon,  DC  20036 

Melissa  Qigfeshall  Carey,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  2000$  . 

Nerval  E  Carey,  1100  17th  St .  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  R,  Carey,  PC,  Boi  2121  Corpus  Clinsti.  IX  78403 

Maurice  E  Carino  Jr ,  1667  K  St  N  W .  1600  Washington  DC  2000« 

Palncia  B  tanen.  883  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Linda  E  Carlisle.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Wuhington.  DC  20036  .. 
to 

to :;;z.i 

to  Z'~ZIZ~~ZZZ'IZZ^Z~ZZZZ'''''. 


Anne  E  Carlson.  750  17th  Street.  MN.  Suite  901  Washington.  DC  20006 

Catherine  A,  Carlson.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nancy  Carlton.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20004  

Carmen  &  Muss.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW,  Suite  365  Washington  DC  20037 

Do  

to "■ 

Carmen  Gimip.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  I36S  Washington.  DC  20037  

William  Carney.  523  7th  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 _... 

Michael  C  Caroaa.  655  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Bertram  W  Carp.  820  first  Street,  NE.  1620  Washington.  DC  20002  ._ 

Jot  David  Carpenter  Jr .  6  East  Nelson  Avenue.  1302  Alexandria,  VA  22301-2054     . 

Terry  M  Carr,  1350  I  St .  NW,  Suite  590  Washington,  DC  20005  

Margie  Camger.  415  2nd  St,  NE,  1300  Washington,  DC  20002  _.. 

John  R  Carson,  9312  Old  Georgetown  Rd  Bethesda.  MO  20814-1621     .     .  „ 

R  D  Carson  Jr ,  PO  Bm  2021  40  Franklm  Rd ,  SW  Roanoke  VA  24022 

John  R  Carter,  1001  19lh  Street.  North,  1800  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Joseph  L  Carter  Jr..  50  F  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20001-1564 

Carter  Ledyard  &  Milbum,  1350  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  870  Washington.  DC  26605 

Melanie  Carter-Maguire,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  #700  Washington  DC  20004 

James  P  Carty,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #1500  N,  Washington  DC  20004-1703 

Susan  B  Carver.  1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Frank  H,  Case  III,  2600  Virginia  Ave  ,  NW,  10th  floor  Washington,  oic  26637-1905 

Winthrop  CasHdollar.  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Cashdollar-Jones  &  Company.  1000  16th  Street,  m.  1702  Washington,  iic  20636  7" 

to 

to ""■" 

Allen  R.  Caskie,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004    .  Z 

Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc.  700  13th  St.,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  26665 
Penelope  C,  Cate.  321  North  Clark  Street  Chicago,  IL  60610 
Catholic  Health  Assn  ol  the  United  Stales,  4455  Woodson  Road  St  buis  liio  63134 
Gordon  Cavanaugh.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20004 

to  ..- _ 


to. 
to 


Carol  Cayo,  2008  Dayton  Street  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20902  ,  , 

Center  for  Reorodictive  Law  i  Policy.  120  Wall  Street,  18th  floor  Mew  Yorli,  K1  ioOOsT 

Center  lor  Responsive  Politics,  1320  19lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

David  Certner.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049    

Chadboume  i  Parke.  1101  Vermont  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  26665  .    _. 
to _„ „ _ 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


Cindy  Thome  Chadwick.  4500  Vestal  Paitaray  East  PO.toi  3607  Bmghamton,  HY  13902-3607 
Michael  J  Chakarun.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ed  Chandler.  7901  Westpar*  Drive  McUan,  VA  22102    

William  J  Chandler.  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW,  #200  WasJiington  DC  20036 
John  Chandler  Associates,  Inc,  9816  Hillndge  Drive  Kensington.  MD  20895 

Arthur  A  Chapa,  5210  East  Williams  Circle,  Suite  500  Tucson  A2  85711  

Unda  Z  Chapman,  1400  L  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Michael  D  Chapman.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  "  Z 

Thomas  B  Chapman.  500  E  Street,  SW,  #920  Washington  DC  20024  1"'Z 

Byron  Charlton,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  _ 

Charter  Medical  Corp,  577  Mulberry  Street  Macon,  GA  31298 

Leslie  Cheek  III.  490  LEntant  Pla:a  East,  SW.  #4200  Washington.  DC  MOM  . 

Chemical  Manulactuiers  Assn,  Inc.  2501  M  Street.  WV  Washington.  DC  20037  , 


Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW  Washingtonrbc  20666  ' 


Employer/Client 


City  of  Camden 

Collagen  Corp  

Cooper  Hospital  . 

Cystic  fibrosis  Foundatioii  „... 

Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center 

FOA  Council 

G-Tech  Corp  , 

Genjyme  Corp  

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Youth 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joint  Council  ol  Allergy  t  Immunology  

Leukemia  Society  of  America  

Lipomatm  

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


National  Assn  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Associates  (  Practitnotrs 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research , 

Nestle  foods  

Hew  York  Uniwrsity  Medical  Centef  _.. 

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital  ;.„_„ 

Parking  Authority  of  Camden  

Partnership  for  Organ  tonatnn ._.,._ 

Ringling  Brothers _ 

Siemens  Corp 

U,S  Healthcare,  Inc 

Wellman  Laboratory  _ _ 

American  Methanol  Institute  (AMD  

Council  on  foundations.  Inc  

El  Paso  Community  foundation  „._ „. 

Food  Mailieting  Institute  

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

American  Automobile  Manulactutjfj  Assn.  Inc 

American  Bar  Assn _ „ 


Receipts 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos 

Electninic  Induslnes  Assn  

General  Atomics 


Central  Power  h  Light  Company 

Bethleham  Steel  Corp L..'...Z 

Bannerman  &  Assoc .  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  El  Salvador) 

Amway  Corp  

McClure  Trotter  i  Mentr  (For  Commodities  (^ip  (USA))  .ii....Z~ZIZ"..l 

McCluie  Trotter  I  Mentz  (for  Government  of  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  t  Menti  (for  Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  America,  Inci -. . 

McClure  Trotter  t  Mentz  IForMethanei.  Inc)  

McClure  Trotter  &  Mentz  (for:Prmcelon  Univ  Investment  Co  t  American  Cnin 
on  Education) 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc  

National  Wildlile  federation  

Merck  I  Co.  Inc    _ _... .Z.^"Z. 

Richard  Cohen  .„_,_ ~.i 

Ralvin  Pacific  Properties.  Inc ...  .  „    "  " . 

120  Church  Street  Associates _^ .. Z. 

Kennametal.  he  __.„ 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  ^^..„„ . „„„. 

Bnstol-Myers  Souibb  Co I ZZZZZ. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc  .^ZZZZZ. 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  .'1'.].! 

College  of  American  Pathologists  .-. Z 

National  Assn  ot  Wheat  Growers ZZZZZZ 

Amencan  Pediatric  Medical  tesn  _ .. 

Appalachian  Power  Company  „ ~Z~ 

mw.  Inc „...!...'111.._Z".'Z! 

Association  of  American  Railniads  : _..... !.. ZZZZZZ. 

Liberty  Media  Corp  _ .. ZZZ... 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc .. „ . ZZZ 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _ ™.! 

National  Coal  Assn '''"'" 

Schmeltzer  Aptaker  t  Shepard.  PC  (FonCouncil  of  Nursing  Home  Suppliers) "'," 

American  Health  Care  Assn  _,._ _ 

Bio  Gio  Systems.  Inc  , ,ZZZi 

Council  on  Education  Development  and  Reseaicli  1...ZZ Z.1 

Strategic  Agricultural  Management  Corp  , , . 

American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance.  Inc . , ', , 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  _ \ 

Quaker  Oats  Company  ''...Z"Z~I 


Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Hornig  (fonCooperalive  Housing  Foundation)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  I  Homig  (for  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities)  .... 

Reno  Cavanaugh  &  Homing  (for  Housing  Authonty  Insurance.  Inc)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Homig  (For  National  Assn  of  Service  (  Conservation  Corps) 

Information  Technology  Assn  of  Amenca  

Center  tor  Reproductive  Law  S  Policy  „ 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  . 
A£S  Corporation 


ATA  Envininmental  Cleanup  Group 

Biomass  Energy  Partners  

Cogent™.  Inc 

falcon  Seaboard  „ 

P  H  Glartelter  Co 

GWF  Power  Systems  . 


Independent  Power  Ta«  Grouj) 

Napp  Chemicals,  Inc  

O'Bnen  Environmental  Energy 

O«bow  Geothermal  Corp  _ 

OESI  Povrer  Corp  

Purdue  Frederick  Company 

Ruan  Transportation  Management  Sterns 

Ryder  System,  Inc  

Solid  Waste  Assn  of  North  America 


New  York  Slate  Electric  &  Gas  Corp — 

American  Mining  Congress 

AMT  -  The  Assn  for  Manufacturing  lechnolojjr . 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  AssKiation 

Yorti  International  

Pima  County  Board  of  Supervisors  - „.. 

Biscuit  I  Cracker  Manufacturers  Assn  ..„ __ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn 


Amencan  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  ot  Industrial  Organizations  . 
XenuCorp _ _ Z^ZZ. 


1,000  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,200,00 

1.50000 

10.500.00 

BOO  00 

1.000.00 

10000 

1.000.00 

500.00 

800  00 

200.00 

2.400.00 

1.200.00 

600  00 

3.50000 

1.500.00 

1.50000 

2.000.00 

800  00 

1.500  00 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 


3.460.00 

10000 

3.487.00 

19.200.00 

400.00 


2S00O 

75000 

22.340.00 


2s.eo 
1.000.00 


4.562.00 
1.611.15 
1.00000 
2.726.00 


is.ooo.oe 

1.500.00 
8.600.00 


6.870.00 
2.788  50 
18.000.00 


335.00 
2.034.03 


U50.00 
500.00 

2.800.00 
8.295.00 
12.000.00 


300.00 
TSMM 


17.334  30 


17.724.07 
U54.S0 
1.248.75 
6.000.00 


908.62 
"9721 


4.112.50 


16.225.00 

6.150.00 

500,00 

14.639  50 


2.500.00 
16.553.25 
21.433.95 


36J94.00 


Eipenditures 


50.00 


1,947  75 
1.581.40 


48.00 


400  00 
44.03 
2254 
1453 


571.50 
597.00 


265.64 


406.56 
629!56 


42.722.17 
15.55537 


685.81 
35i6 

392.97 

23.66 


6.735.73 


500.00 

292.08 

54  73 

3.077.99 


1,309.30 

6.212.60 

276.18 

77497 

103.00 

83.93S.O0 

2.237.63 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


William  B  Cherkasky,  1350  New  Yorti  Ave .  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20005 
ChemikoH  (  Company.  1320  18th  Street.  NW.  #100  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  


to  , 

to  . 
to. 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  .. 

to  .. 

to  . 

to  . 


Larry  J.  Cherry,  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Highway,  #800  Arlington  VA  22202 
Stephen  E  Chertoff,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20006 
Sidonie  Chiapette.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 
Samuel  0  Chilcote  Jr..  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20006 
Child  Protection  Lobby,  Inc.  101  E.  Holly  Avenue,  #2  Sterling  VA  22170 
Peggy  M  Childress,  811  W  Marvin  Avenue  Waiahachie  TX  75165 
Edward  C  Chow,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 
Arne  L  Chnstenson,  440  First  Stret,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20001 
Christian  Action  Network,  PO  Bo  606  Forest  VA  24551 
James  T  Christy,  805  15th  Street,  NW.  #330  Washington.  DC  26665 
Chubb  Corporation.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren.  NJ  07061 
Chugach  Electric  Assn,  Inc,  PO,  Boj  196300  Anchorage,  AK  99519-6300 
James  R,  Churchill.  6301  Stevenson  Avenue,  #715  Alexandria  VA  22304 
Alan  L  Chvotkin.  14829  Dufief  Onve  Gailhersburg.  MD  20878 


John  Chwal.  601  Pennsytvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  26665  ' 
Do  


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Paul  N  Cicio.  1776  Eye  Streetr»ii.  siiit'e  575  Wasfiington7K  

Michael  J  Cino.  140  County  Road  Tenafly,  NJ  07670  '""  "'Z  

Citizen  Action  fund,  1120  -  19th  Street,  NW,  #630  Washington.  DC  20036 ~ ~" 

'""w^JackMnT"  '1%^""  c'  '^""'"  '^'"' ''°  "'  *'"^'""  '  '^"'""  ^'*'''  '^'**  *^»  '^'h'mber'of'ConiWic'e  M 

Citizens  for  Reliable  and  Safe  Highways  (CRASH).  116  New  Montgomery  Street.  #900  San  Francisco.  CA  94105 

tonald  A^  Claiey.  112  South  West  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  _. _ Z!._Z  T"""""' 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Do 
to 
Do 

to 


Marshall  C  Clark.  7332  SW  21st  Street  PO  tox  4267  Topeka  KS  66604 
Thomas  R  Clarli.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20006 
Vernon  A  Clark.  PO.  Boi  59347  PotomK.  MO  20859-9347 

to  

Do  ■"" 

Do ■; ~ "■■ 

Do  _ Zl 

Vem  Clark  t  Associates,  P.O.  Be>  59347  Potomac,  iu  2IW59-9347  ZZ" 

to . _ 

to 
to 
to 


Richard  Clarke.  1050  I7th  Street.  I*».  1700  Washington  DC  20036 
Isabelle  M  Claiton.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  26664 
Joan  Claybrook,  2000  P  Street,  NW,  #605  Washington  DC  20036 
Kenneth  J  Clayton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Cleary  Gottlieb  Steen  i  Hamilton.  1752  N  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20636 
Do  


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Do 


Ronald  D  Clements.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  26664 
Kimberly  M  Clennan.  14157  Rahill  Court  Woodbridge.  VA  22193 
Cleveland-CliHs.  Inc.  1100  Supenor  Avenue  Cleveland.  OH  44114-2589 
William  A  Clitford,  510-15  Revere  Beach  Blvd  .  1806  Revere  MA  02151 
Clohan  i  tean.  1101  Vermont  Ave..  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

to  , 

to  ~ 

to 

to 

Stephen  J  Cloud.  1220  L  St..  NW  Wasliinglon.  DC  266o5 


W  Dewey  Clower.  1199  North  fairlax.  «801  Alexandria.  VA  22314  Z 

Coal  Industry  Health  Protection  Coalition,  918  16th  Street,  NW,  Suite  303  Washington  DC  26666 ~ 

Coalition  for  an  Undercharge  Relief  Bill,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW.  11111  Washington  DC  20006  

Coalition  of  Amencans  to  Protect  Sports  (CAPS).  200  Castlewood  Dnve  North  Palm  Beach  a  33408  

Coalition  of  Supporters  of  the  Shipping  Act,  c/o  Morgan  Lewis  i  Bockius  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  mvi'" 
Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit,  2300  M  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Coalition  to  Stop  Gun  Violence.  100  Maryland  Ave..  NE  Washington.  DC  2OO02  "' 

Richard  B,  Cobb,  Georgia  Petroleum  Council  50  Hurt  PIz,,  S£,  #720  Atlanta  GA  30303-2923  "" 

Drew  Patrick  Cobbs.  60  West  Street.  #403  Annapolis.  MD  21401 

Robert  0  Coble,  PO  Drawer  2426  Columbia,  SC  29202     ,  Z 

Cochran  Mitchell  i  Lolkin,  210  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m.  Suite  C-I  Washington  OC20«B  Z " 

W,  J,  Michael  Cody,  Buich  Porter  t  Johnson  130  North  Court  Memphis  TN  38103  

PerryAnne  Coffey.  3800  N,  fairtax  Drive,  Suite  4  Artington  VA  22203  "'" " 

Amy  A.  Coggin.  1201  New  Yorti  Ave .  MW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005  '" 


Employer/Client 


International  franchise  Assn  

Amencan  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Arena  Stage  „ 

Art  Museum  Princeton  Universily  _ 

Bishop  Museum  __ 

Capital  Childrens  Museum  

Concoran  Gallery  ot  Art  

Directors  Guild  of  Amenca  

Ford's  Theater 


Henry  Ford  Museum  &  Greenfield  Villafi 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum _. 

Mm  F.  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Perfonnmg  Arts" 

MtfMiM  House  International  

Hetigpilitan  Museum  of  Art    , 

National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Alts _ 

National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts „ 

National  Symphony   

Natural  History  Museum  of  Lk  Angeles  Co««^  . 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  

Phillips  Collection 

Science  Museum  of  Minnesota  _ 

Shakespeare  Theater  at  the  Folget 

Shelbum  Museum  

Textile  Museum    _ ' 

Uniwrsity  of  PennsylvMio  I 
Washington  Ballet 
Washington  Opera  . 


Washington  Pertorming  Arts  Society 

Vought  Aircraft  Co  

PCS  Health  Systems  (for  McKesson  Coiip) 

National  Wildlite  Fedetatoin  

Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  


Receipts 


1^.00 


1.151.00 
U45  00 
6.697.00 
l.UliN 


1J92J00 
1.151.00 


10.000.00 
1.19800 
1,29200 


2.000.00 
1.151.00 


I.151.M 

"imic 


Housing  Roundtable 

Chevron  Companies  .._,_. Z.._IZ.Z~ 

Amencan  Israel  Pubk  tffaiis  Committee ." 

wii~iKZ~'[^ZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZl 

Sundstrand  Corporation  

American  Home  Sewing  t  Craft  Assn Z 

Amencan  Radio  Relay  League  ^ 

Associated  LKksmiths  of  Amenca _ "" 

Coalition  lor  Fairness  in  State  TaxatKM  

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn  

National  Weather  Service  Employees  Organzatm 

Role  Models  America.  Inc  

tow  Chemical  Corp  ZI 


Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (ForBrooklyn  Hospital  Center) 
Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For<keater  New  York  Hospital  ku/i 
Strategic  Management  Associates  (forHealthcom  International) 
Strategic  Management  Associates  (for  Lenoi  Hill  Hospital)    ,   ..       ~Z 
Strategic  Management  Associates  (For  Maimomdes  Medical  (ienter)    Z  "" 
Strategic  Management  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  MicroGeneSys,  Inc)  Z" 

Strategic  Management  Associates  (for  Montetiore  Medical  Center) 
Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForMount  Sinai  Medical  Center) 


Strategic  Management  Associates  (forNew  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medcai  Cen- 
ter) 
Strategic  Management  Associates  Inc  (ForOur  Lady  of  Mercy  Medical  Center) 

Kansas  Electnc  Cooperatives.  Inc  (K£C) 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp    

Vera  Clark  I  Associates  (for  Coalition  tor  Property  Rights) 
Vem  Clarti  t  Associates  (for  fox  Television  Stations,  Inc) 
Vem  Clark  I  Associates  (for  Metromedia  Communications) 
Vem  Clarti  I  Associates  (for  Metromedia  Company] 
Vem  Clahi  &  Associates  (ForRJfi-Nabisco  Washington,  lac) 

Coalition  for  Property  Rights 

Fox  Television  Stations.  Inc  ZZZ 

Metromedia  Communications „" 

Metromedia  (Company    , ' 

RJR-Nabisco  Washington,  Inc ZZ!! Z! Z!Z 

Healthcare  financial  Maoagemeol  Asm  ._Z!Z.Z ! 

Merck  I  Co,  Inc 

Public  Citizen.  Inc „ ZZ Z 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn ZZ 

Copolymer  Rubber  &  Chemcal  tof Z .".ZZZ.- 

Cromplon  &  Knowles  (^  

Da^Glo  Color  Corp 


1.151.00 
1,292.00 
1.19800 
2.50000 
2,125.00 


1,525.00 
47,6(3.78 


25.60624 

509.197  78 

1J62.00 


11.05000 
1.300  00 
3.00000 
1.400  00 

15.000  00 

4.500  00 

800  00 

imait 


17J0000 

36.34581 
20,061.06 


7i00.00 


Government  Representatives  Cmte  Secunties  Industiy  Assii  .... 

Hany  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  _ 

Ministry  of  Finance  t  Putlic  Credit  of  tlie  Uniteii  Meucm  si~ 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  

US  Bancorp  _ _._Z~Z 

Edison  Electric  Institute ZZL.!Z  Z 


3.24600 


69.000  00 
22.50000 


122.000  00 
88.50000 
69.000  00 
22.500  00 

T22!00fl00 
88.50000 


1.00000 
6.40000 
3,175.00 


Amencan  Tram  Dispatdiers  _ 

Amenca's  Public  Television  Stations  !...Z!.....!._ 

Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  ()rginiziitioas~ 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  

Student  Loan  funding  Corp  of  Ohn  _.  . 

Very  Special  Arts  ZZZZ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute ZZ 

National  Assn  of  Tnick  Stop  Operators.  Inc  _  " 


American  Petroleum  Institute  . 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


5.857.14 


244.62 

25000 
23500 
3.100  00 
1.400  00 
175  00 
40000 


2297 


75.60000 
43.500J)0 


2.000  00 
490.284  00 


Heisen  Pniel  Jacobs  (  Pollard  (for:Greenwood  Development  (ioipr 
Burbank  Glendale  Pasadena  Airpoit  Authonty 

I  Monsanto  Company  '_ 

National  Water  Resources  Z!Z._Z!! ZI 

I  Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn  


2700i)0 


12.000.00 
3.325.00 


Expenditures 


i.iee.ae 

1J98.75 

8.00 

BOO 

1757.75 

U51  75 

323.10 

1757.75 


IJ9875 
1,257  75 


4J0900 
IJ04  75 
U9e75 
1.100.00 

i.ioeoo 

U57  75 

800 

1J57.75 


1757.75 

too 

1757.75 

\3*n 

1.304  75 
125  00 
555.00 


71,06250 
ISOJIO 

77964 
242.382  02 

67966 


2.167  62 
IJOOOO 
3.000  00 
1.400  00 
15.000  00 
4.50000 
800.00 
2.000.00 
6787  JO 


17.170  00 
525  00 

1889500 

17500 


200.00 


1.271  II 
40000 


S93.S( 


i,on«i 


27,721.72 
11715.00 


2.000  00 
500.844  00 

M!6ii 


2298 
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OrganuatKW  or  Indwduil  Film| 


AnxHd  D  CoHtn.  900  19tti  Strwt.  NW.  Suite  «00  Wijliin|ton.  DC  20OO6 

Calhenw  Greaty  Cohen.  1776  Eye  Street  NW.  IIOSO  Wislunitoii.  DC  20006  . 

Darnel  L  Cohen,  1050  31st  Street,  m  Washmfton.  K  2000/ 

John  Cohen   1331  Petin  »v«    NW  tlSOO-North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  .. 

tennetti  S  CoKen.  1295  State  Street  Spnnglieid.  MA  01111-0001     

Marvin  S  Cohen.  2929  N  Central  Ave .  14th  Roor  Phoemi.  AZ  85012-2576  .. 
Cohn  and  Mirte.  1333  Ne»  Hampshire  A»e .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Joseph  L  Cotanen,  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  W*.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036  -. 

Carol  Diompson  Cole.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #525  Washington.  DC  20004 

Eleanor  Cole.  1331  Pennsyhiania  Avenue  NW  1500  North  lomef  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Randall  I-  Cole.  7900  Westparli  Drive  McLean.  VA  22102 

Cole  Corette  i  ADnityn.  PC .  805  15lh  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  2000S  

Oo  

Walter  S  Coleman.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cola  i  Associates.  277S  South  Qumcy  Stmt.  K2a  Mington.  V*  22206  

Do  

Do _ 


Do - - 

Da - 

Do 

Do 

Do „„_....™ 

Do 

Do 

Jessie  M  CoigairToFl^nnii^^^ 

Emilio  G  Collado  III.  Collado  Associates  1405  Montague  Dnve  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Calvin  Evans  Collar.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Colliet  Shannon  Rill  I  Scott.  3050  K  Stmt.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20007 

Oo — 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

00. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Oo 


John  Collins.  430  first  Street.  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Michael  A  Collins,  13106  tv>  Dnve  Beltswlle,  MO  20705  

Stephen  J  Collins.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  IIDOO  Washington.  OC  20006 

Camilla  L  Coliova.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  il0O7  Washington.  DC  20036 

leltrey  Colman.  440  First  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20001 

Mary  Colwlle.  1155  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

Dionne  A  Colvin,  1850  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


letlity  W  Comtns.  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  315  Oeadenck  Stmt,  11430  Naskwlle.  IM  3723S-1430  . 

Lor  A.  Comeau.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  1340  Washington.  DC  20005 „ _ _ 

Douglas  B  Comer.  1850  M  Street.  NW  1450  Washington.  DC  20036 

Commercial  Finance  Association  225  W  34th  St  New  Yorli.  NY  10122  . 


Comminee  tor  Humane  Legislation.  Inc.  2000  P  Steet.  NW.  4415  Washington.  K  20036-5915  . 

Common  Cause,  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

Commoniaealth  Group.  Ltd.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Suite  850  Washington.  K  20001  

Community  Nutntion  Institute.  2001  S  St .  IW.  #530  Washington.  DC  20009 


Community  Service  Council  of  Central  IN.  Inc.  3901  North  Mendian  Street  PO  Boi  88409  Indianapolis.  M  46208-0409  . 

Jon  R  Comola.  PO  Bo>  1682  Austin.  TX  7876?  

Competitive  Enterprise  Institute,  233  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  S£.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Bert  M  ConcWm.  8607  Westwood  Center  Dnve.  Suite  204  Vienna.  VA  22182 

Concord  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #560  Washington.  DC  20004  

Do 


Do. 
Oo. 

Os 

Do 


Conterence  ot  Stale  Bank  Supemson.  lOlS  18th  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Thomas  L  Conlan.  One  West  Fourth  Street.  Suite  200  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 

Gregory  A.  Conley.  9700  W  Higgins  Rd  Rosemont.  IL  60018 

John  L  Conley.  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandra.  VA  22314 


Connaught  Latnratones.  Inc.  1615  L  Street,  NW  Suite  650  Washington.  DC  20036 

Michael  E  Connealy.  3501  Thurston  Avenue  Anoka,  MN  55303 

Peter  J  Conneil.  1667  K  Street,  m.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jeanne  R-  Connelty,  1875  Eye  St.,  m.  #540  Washington,  DC  200O6  

Conneiton  Ray  I  Simon.  1920  L  Street,  m.  4th  Flwr  Washington.  DC  20036- S004  

Do. 


CoHarin  Connor,  700  lllh  Stmt,  NW  Suite  710  Washington,  OC  20001  . . 
Jeny  C,  Connors.  1745  Jetterson  Davis  Highmy,  #51 L  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Dmid  Cnever.  1250  H  Street,  m.  #575  Washington.  DC  20005  

David  R.  Conrad.  1400  16th  Street.  HH  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  

Conservative  kxm  Lobtiy.  PC  Bm  931602  Los  Angeles.  CA  90093  . 


Consortium  tor  Int'l  Earth  Science  Information  Netiwni.  2250  Pierce  Road  Univetsity  Center.  Ml  48710  

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns.  1522  K  Street.  NW,  #836  Washington.  DC  20005 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America  Research  Foundation.  2000  L  St.,  IM.  #802  Washington.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Savings  t  Community  Bankers  of  Amenca  . 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

AssKiation  ot  Tnal  Lawyers  of  Amenca  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Lie  Insurance  Company 

Sacks  Tierney  i  Kasen  |Foi:City  of  Tucson)  

Direct  Marlieting  Assn  

Union  Oil  Co  of  Calilomio 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc . 

UBA.  Ik _ — 

HfSI - 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  ot  America,  ot  al. 

Millipon  Corporation  

Regional  Airline  Association .... 

Camlindge  International,  Inc  ... 

Coalition  lor  Employment  Opportunities  

CIT  Group  , 

Oiagnostek.  Inc — 

MMW/Slrategic  Communications,  lac 

National  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

Orleans  Levee  Dislncl  . 

RGOC,  hic . 

St  Bernard  Port.  Harhor  t  Terminal  District 

Western  Farmers  Electric  Cooperatiw 

Winston  8  Strawn 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

American  Watch  Assn  

Grocery  Manufacturers  ot  America.  Inc  . 


Alliance  lor  Bntish  I  Australian  Tai  Equity  (ABA1Q  . 

American  Car  Rental  Assn  

Amencan  International  Group  _ 

Amencan  Teitile  Machinery  Assn  „.: 

Asswiation  of  Certified  Trucking  Schools 

Australian  Wheat  Board  .„ 

Bicycle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  Amenca 

Carfai 

Coalition  for  Safe  Ceramicware  , 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

COMPACT ^., 

CSR  Limited  -  Sugar  Dmsioa  

Food  Marlieting  Institute . 

Footwear  Industries  of  America 

Geny  Baby  Pnxlucts  Co 


Golden  Gate  Petroleum  International 
Hyster 


In  Re  Color  Picture  Tubes  

Independent  Lubncant  Manufacturers  Assa 

Inland  Steel  Corp 

International  Ciystal  Federation 

Leather  Industnes  of  Amenca 

Lykes  Brothers,  Inc 

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council 

National  Assn  of  Convenience  Stores  

National  Cosmetology  Assn,  Inc 

National  Juice  Products  Assn  

National  Port  Producers  Council ..:., 

Oneida  Ltd 

Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute  

Owner-Operator  Independent  Onvers  Assn  . 

Petraleos  de  Veneiuela,  SA  , 

PetmJam.  ltd 


Pittstiorgh  Coming  Corporation , 

Restor  Industnes.  Inc   - 

Scotsman  Industnes,  Inc 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  

Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Marlieteis  of  taieiica 

Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States 

Steel  Manufacturers  Assn  

Wickland  Oil  Co  

Amencan  Tnicking  Assn,  Inc 


United  Assn  of  Jnymen  8  Appren  ot  PImbg  &  Pipeftg  kidustiy 

Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn _ 

Armstiang  World  Industnes,  Inc  _. ™ .. 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  

National  Broiler  Council 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  _ „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute ; 

CF  Industnes.  Inc  

American  Financial  Services  Assn  ^.. .._.„ 


EG  8  G/Dynatrend  . 


United  Way/Community  Sennce  Council  of  Central  M,  Inc 
Blue  Crass  Blue  Shield  of  Teias 


Professional  Services  Council _ 

Association  for  Commercial  Real  Estate  . 

Forest  City  Ratner  Companies 

Kinetic  Concepts  

Maglev  USA 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc 

Te»as  TGV 


Student  Loan  Funding  Corp  

Galileo  International    

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc  . 


National  Ag  Undeiwnters.  lac 

Aetna  Lite  8  Casualty  Co 

Champion  International  Corp  

Association  of  Uniwrsity  Programs  in  Occupational  Satetyi. 

laborers  Employers  Cooperative  8  Educatioa  Tnist  ~ 

laborers  National  Health  &  Safety  Fund  

Laborers/AGC  Education  8  Training  Fund  '. 

Parsons  Bnnckerhotf  Quade  8  Douglas.  Inc  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

CH2MHIII 

National  Wildlife  Federatioa 


Receipts 


5.000.00 

1. 850.00 

2,000.00 

25000 

49500 

97.50 

26.821.25 


3.340.00 
1.000.00 
6.000  00 


M.262.27 
1.000.00 
S.000,00 

"TiJflfl^OO 
S.00000 

"'wdoiiio 

4.000  00 
2.000.00 
3,000.00 


2.00000 
35.00 


9000 


2.875.00 
7.2SO.O0 


910.00 


63250 
1,010.00 
2,240  00 


1,105  00 

400  00 

2.100  00 

1.010.00 


2.000.00 
4.900.00 


2.000,00 


172.50 
7.975,00 


300.00 


21000 
2.925  00 
2,000.00 


11.000,00 
6.000.00 


17.077.50 
U7S.00 


500.00 
8.000.00 


619,00 

2.593.348i)0 

7.500,00 


750,00 
263.220.00 
3.000.00 
3.000  00 
25.000  00 
3,000.00 
12.500  00 
3.000.00 
30.000.00 


2.220.91 


250.00 


3,00000 
1.788,00 
7.500,00 
15.723.75 
19.478,75 
25,58575 
63,00 
8.500.00 
1.000,00 
5,395.11 


4.500.00 
U.522,50 


Eipendituies 


29457 
708.00 
100,00 


1.035,87 


83154 
1.246  42 


930.83 


2.875  00 
7.2S0.00 


910.00 


632  50 
1,010.00 
2,240.00 


1.105  00 

400  00 

2.100  00 

1.010.00 


2.000,00 
4,900.00 


2,000  00 


172.50 
7,975.00 


300.00 


21000 

.  2.925  00 

2.000  00 


32491 


9.10 
384  54 


420.89 


13.009  00 

2,87212 

483.423.64 


4.200  00 

60:86 

i37J9 


2.237.50 


100,00 
352,49 


12190 

496  00 
2.96875 
2,96875 
2,%075 
2,96875 


18.703.28 
3.359  25 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Consumers  for  World  Trade,  2OO0  L  Street,  m.  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
Consumers  Union  of  US .  Inc.  1666  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  Suite  310  Washington,  OC  2tl009-id3ii 
John  J  Contney.  1130  East  Hallandale  Beach  Bhid  Suite  B  Hallandaie  a  33009 
Connergence  Sennces.  Inc,  1101  Vennont  Ave,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do  

Do  

Do '■;;; 

Daniel  j  Conway.  One  Masswhusetts  Ave ,  NW.  tm  Nasiitniiiiii.  iJC  20iOOi 

Harry  N  Cook.  1130  17tli  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Ruth  E  Cook.  3309  Ridgeciest  Court  Raleigh,  NC  27607 


Thomas  M  Cook.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1300  Washington.  OC  20004  „ . . 
Cook  Group,  Inc,  300  Fountain  Square  PO  Boi  1608  Bloamington.  M  47402-1608 
Charles  E  Cooke,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  1450-N  Washington  DC  20004 

Eileen  D  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Ave .  N£.  Suite  101  Washington,  OC  20002  

Ted  Coombes.  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 _ 

Bente  E.  Cooney.  2000  K  Street  NW  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

Beniamin  V.  Cooper  Jr.,  100  Damgerlield  Road  Alaandna  VA  22314 

Billy  R  Cooper.  1250  H  Street,  m  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20005      ._ . 

Mitchell  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington  OC  20036  _ 

Stephen  H  Cooper.  74  North  Pearl  St  Albany.  NY  12207  , .  . 

Darren  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  #401  Washington  DC  20003 


Copeland  Hatfidd  8  Umwy.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  #710  North  Wuhiniton.  K  200«S 

Oo _ ..„„ 

Do .■. ~ "'■■ 


Oo. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Do, 
Do, 
0«, 
Oo. 
Oo  , 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo, 
Do, 
Do  , 
Do, 


■  013  Baltimoit,  MO  21203  


Heidi  S  Coppola,  425  Part  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10043 

John  F  Corcoran.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  #375  Washington.  DC  20005 

Tom  Corcoran.  O'Connor  8  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #800  Washingtiln  DC  20606-3404 

Mana  C  Cordone,  9000  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro  MO  20772 

George  F  Cormeny  Jr ,  25  South  Charles  Street/Banc  121  ■ 

Do  

Corn  Refiners  Assn.  Inc,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  HM  Washington.  DC  20036 
Christine  Corrado.  1420  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Ernest  J  Corrado,  1000  16th  St .  m  #511  Washington.  OC  20036 

Richard  L.  Corngan.  1250  H  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20005  _    „ 

Marty  Cony.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049  

Alfred  W,  Cors  Jr ,  4505  Blue  Jay  Court  Wocdbridge,  VA  22193  .   . 

Allan  D  Cors,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  #500  Washington  DC  20004 

Anthony  R  Corso,  3225  Gallows  Road  fairlai.  VA  22037  

Philip  S  Coiwin.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  K  20i036  ..  . 

Jack  Cory.  120  E  Jefferson  Stmet  Tallahassee.  Fl  32301  

Keyna  Cory.  120  E,  Jefferson  Street  Tallahassee.  Fl  32301 


Barhara  J  W  Cosgriff.  1001  Pennsyfvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington  DC  20004 
Paul  S,  Cosgrove.  121  SW  Salmon  Suite  #1400  Portland.  OR  97204 


Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc.  1101  17lh  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20036 

louis  A,  Costantino  Jr .  1850  M  Street,  m  Washington  OC  20036 

Council  for  a  Livable  World.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 


Council  for  Marketing  8  Opinion  Reserach  (CMOR)  28  Noth  Country  Road  Suite  102  Mt  Sinai  ITf  11766  " 
Council  lor  Rural  Housing  8  Development.  2300  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners.  6035  Burke  Centre  Parkway.  #360  Burke  VA  22015 
Council  of  Institutional  Investors.  1616  P  Street  NW.  #350  Washington  OC  2M36 


Council  ot  Nursing  Home  Suppliers.  c7o  Schmeltier.  Aptaker  8  Shepard  2600  Virginia  Aw7ii(riiitiiito»ltoshingtoii.' 

Council  ot  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  122  C  St .  NW.  #330  Washington  DC  20001 

Mar*  J  Covall.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 

Bnan  Cove.  955  I'Enfant  Plasa.  SW,  15300  Washington  DC  20024 


Covington  8  Burling.  PO  Boi  7566  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20«4  "7  JI" 

Oo 

Do """;"; " " 

Do  ^liiizziziiziizzzizzzrizi  


Oo  , 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  , 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  . 
Do.. 
Do  .. 
Oo  .. 
Oo  . 


Employer/Client 


Toitile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  Amenca 
Educational  Broadcasting  Corp     . 
Greater  Washington  Educational  Ti 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 

Twin  Cities  Public  Televtsioo 

Chubb  Corporation 

National  Waterways  Confeieace.  lac  . 

AT8T   

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 


Southem  California  Edison  Co 

AmerKan  library  Assn   „ ,. 

Amencan  Public  Power  Assn _ _^. 

National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Sacwitr . 

Pnnting  Industnes  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  . 


Rubber  8  Plastic  Footwear  Hanufactuieis  tasa 

Hospital  Assaiation  of  New  Yoni  State 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers  

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Distnct  

Biomagnetic  Technologies    

California  League  of  Sayings  lastitHtioos  

County  of  Alameda  

County  of  Merced 

CALSTART        

Dillon  Development  

Hazardous  Waste  Action  Committee  

International  Bottled  Water  Assn  

Kf  Intematioiial  

JAYCOR    Z 

Monarch  Wine  Company ^„._. 

Nomura  Enterpnses.  lac __. 

ORINCON  Corp 


Pacific  Mutual  bte  Insurance  Company  

San  Diego  State  University  Foundatno 

Santa  Bartaia  Metropolitan  Transit  District 

South  West  Marine  , 

Westlanos  Water  Distnct  i 

Citibank  NA 

Norfolk  Southem  Corp  

Wallace  Associates  Corp 


International  Assn  of  Machinists  (  Aenspace 

First  Mayland  Bancorp  _ 

First  National  Bank  of  Maiyland  


National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  . 
Amencan  Institute  of  Men:hant  Shipping  . . 

CH2M  Hill  

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

National  Taipayers  Unnn  

Coming  Inc  „ 

Mobil  Corp  _ 

American  Bankers  Assn 


Florida  lobbying  Sennces.  Inc  (For:Oisco«ery  Cruiies) 

Flonda  lobbying  Sennces,  Inc  (ForOiscovery  Cniises) 

Amencan  Council  of  life  Insurance 

Gardner  Cosgrove  8  Gardner  (ForAnadaiko  Petraleum  Corp)  . 


National  Assn  of  Psychiatnc  Health  Systems 

Honda  North  Amenca  

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Intermarhet  Coordinatioa  

Amencan  Assn  of  Oral  8  HaiilMacial  Suf|aon  . 

Amencan  PCS,  LP _,_ 

Amencan  Watch  Assn „, 

Anchorage  Telephone  Utility  

Association  of  Maiimum  Sennce  Television,  lac  . 

Attorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society.  Inc __ 

Bacardi  Corp  

Bankers  Roundtable ~. 

Bankers  Trust  Co 


2299 


Secunties  Industnes  Jtesn 

Cniiicii  tor  Marketing  8  Opinion  Researdi  iaiOR)  ...        _.     

Brown  Bnithers  Harnman  8  Co  

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Integnty  of  Amencan  ftatlBiiarhs  . 

Committee  on  Royalty  Taiation  

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 


Corporate  Governance  Task  Force  of  the  Buaness  RouadtaMo  , 

Council  for  Marketing  8  Opinion  Research  ._ 

CBS  Television  Network  Affiliates  Assn  

Ensa  Industry  Committee       _ '_ 

International  Business  Machines  oiiip I Z 

Investment  Company  Institute  

John  E-  Simon  Trust  Z 

John  Hancock  Mutual  (jle  lasuiance  i» .".Z.. 

Kansas  City  Royals  

Lutheran  Brotherhood  „._ 

National  Football  league _ .~.Z...Z1"' 

NationsBank  Corp  

Pnvate  Benefits  Alliance  . 

Public  Broadcasting  Service I 

Harry  Shooster 


State  of  Alabama,  Oept  dt  Human  Resources  let"  Wee  ... 

State  of  California,  Oept  of  Health  Services  _ 

State  of  California.  Oept  of  Social  Services   

State  of  Flonda,  DepI  of  Health  8  Rehabilitative  Services 

State  of  Georgia,  Division  of  Family  8  Children's  Services 

State  ot  Idaho.  DepI  ot  Health  8  Welfare  

State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Public  Aid  (Food  Stamp  Act)  , 

State  of  Illinois.  Dept  of  Public  Aid  (Social  Secunty  Act) 

State  of  Indiana  _ „. 

State  of  Kentucky.  Dept  of  Social  Insurance  I 

State  of  Louisiana  (Medicaid/X)    

State  of  Louisiana,  Food  Stamp  Director 

State  of  Maiyland.  Dept  of  Heafth  Seivicts  

Stale  ot  Missoun  _ 


Receipts 


37SM 


"mat 


7.763.M 

2,187.00 

1.000.00 

3.229.00 

15.000i)0 

210.00 

35.00000 

960.61 

2.000.00 

15,983  70 

11.250.00 

12^16.90 

13.012.48 

9.137  50 

31.222.63 

10.00000 

6,16890 

12.07042 

12.24931 

16.079<3 

1.51758 

3.121.03 

7J5629 

7.85629 

40,07209 

16,32145 

10,02467 

11.521.95 

2.000.00 

1.000.00 


17.Mi.li 

■""»« 

2.607.50 
2.500.00 
1.025.76 
7.355.00 
1M0.00 
l,SOOilO 
1.M0M 


1,790  JIO 
880.00 


2.0O0.O0 


Eipcnditures 


6.168.00 

4.700  00 
UOi)0 


26.16250 
9.65500 
1.020.00 


17J70.IN 


msi 


35.00 

5100 

5,782.24 

109.00 


62  00 
73ii7 


1.79000 


71.27349 
3.766  59 
2.000  J)0 


21J9e.lO 


urn 


29.00 


1.56750 
3.600.00 
3.70600 

S2S.0t 

13,331.25 
330  00 
870.00 

HOO 

67517 

"775 

89SJM 

1040 

3,017JO 

tlJ9 

.___ 

' 
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Otginuiitton  Of  Indiviilual  Filing 


Oc  . 

Oo. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

Oo 


Shanm  Co«n.  1828  L  Strtd.  NW.  HOC  Wishinpon.  DC  20006 

fcclHbim  C«.  2030  M  St ,  m  Wastimftoo,  DC  20036  

Catj  L  Co».  1025  ConnectKul  Aw .  m.  1507  Wislmiitoo.  DC  20036 
Enc  Cm.  713  D  Street  SE  Washington.  K  20<M3 


Rebecu  G  Coi.  1300  Eye  Slieel.  NW.  iSSO  East  Wastiington.  DC  2000S  . 


Betsy  Kitne  CraiD.  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  m  Washin{ton.  DC  20036 

Bruce  Craig,  PO  Boi  677  Harpers  Ferry,  WV  25425    _ 

Daniel  Craig.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

W  Bruce  Cram  900  19th  Street  NW  Suite«400  Washington,  DC  20006 

Stierry  Ionut)l)ee  Cramer,  801  Pennsylvania  AVenue.  NW.  1352  Washington.  K  20004 
Dale  A.  Crane,  618  South  223n]  Street  Des  Moines,  WA  98198 


Daniel  U,  Crane.  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

Do 


Donald  A  Crane,  919  18tti  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Chailes  T  Crangle,  560  N  Street,  SW  IN-609  Washington.  DC  20024 

Richam  C.  Crawford,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  m  Suite  500  Nonh  BuilOing  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robin  Crawlord,  Boi  M  Allentown,  PA  18105-5000     

Roger  A  Craidori),  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006-2701  

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc,  805  15th  Street,  m.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005-2207 _.. 

Richard  C.  Creighlon.  1212  New  Yort  Avenue,  NW,  1500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Douglas  P  Crew,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  1750  Washington,  DC  20006  

Chnslooher  K.  Croft,  1244  19th  Slreet,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  „. 

Rotiert  W  Cromartie.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Adnan  Cronauer,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  12th  Floor  WasHmgton,  OC  20036-4101  

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau,  7301  College  Boulevard,  1240  Overland  Park.  KS  66210  

Mait  E  Crosliy,  1110  N  Glebe  Road,  #500  Arlington,  VA  22201-4714 

James  W  Cross,  125  N  West  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-2754  — 

Mary  M  Cross.  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20001 


Deborah  T  Crouse,  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  OC  20036 
Crowell  i  Monng.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2595  .... 
Oo 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to 

to  , 

to 

to, 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  , 

to. 

to  , 

to. 

to. 

to 


James  P  Crumley  Jr,  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

John  0  Cuaderes.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Cuban  American  Foundation,  Inc.  7300  NW  35th  Terrace,  1105  Miami,  Fl  33122  , 

CuHey-Foster  i  Co,  PO.  Boi  17370  Washington,  OC  20041  _.., 

Dennis  P.  Culloton,  233  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  II  60601  

R.  Lee  Culpepper.  1200  17th  Street.  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  

Ptiilip  Cummings,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 
to. 

to 


Jennitef  Cummins.  1616  H  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20006  

Law  Ofs  of  Jonathan  W  Cuneo.  1301  K  Street.  MN.  1650-E  Washington.  DC  20005 
Charles  V  Cunninghifli.  1155  1511)  Street.  NW.  Suite  504  Washington.  K  20005  ,. 

Do   - 

Do  _. 

J  Courtney  Cunningham,  430  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Sticey  C,  Cunningham.  750  First  Street,  NC  Washington.  DC  20002-4242 


Employer/Client 


State  of  Missoun,  Dept  of  Social  Services  

State  of  Nebraska.  Dept  of  Soaal  Services 

State  of  New  Jersey  _ 

State  ot  New  Maico 

State  ot  New  York  Bureau  of  Deferrals  t  DiMllOWWCts  . 

State  ot  New  York,  Dept  ol  Social  Services 

State  of  Ohio,  Dept  ol  Human  Services  _ 

Slate  of  Oklahoma  IFood  Stamp/QC)  

State  of  Oklahoma  (Medicaid/QCl  . 


State  of  Rhode  Island,  Dept  ol  Human  Services 

State  ol  Washington  Office  ol  Analysis  t  Medical  Review  . 

State  of  Washington,  Dept  ot  Social  &  Health  Services  

State  ol  West  Virginia,  Bureau  of  Human  Resources 

State  of  West  Virginia,  Office  of  Medical  Services 

State  ol  Wisconsin,  Dept  of  Health  &  Social  Services  

Sun  Lile  Assurance  Co  ot  Canada  lU  S,) _ 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  . 

Common  Cause — 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 


Campaign  for  UN,  Reform-Political  Education  Committee  , 

Continental  Airlines  Holdings,  Inc  

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America  . 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Association 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of  America  „ 

Central  and  South  West  Corp 

National  Parks  i  Conservation  Association 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Company  _., 

Amencan  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies „ — 

American  Fiber  Manufactures  Association 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


Association  for  Manufacturing  Technology ^^ ~, 

Chubb  Corporation r. .. -.~... 

Electronic  Space  Systems  Corp  — . .. 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance  

Rimberty  Quality  Care  ...- 

MFJ  Task  Force  

National  Electncal  Manufacturers  Asso  ....... 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  

Securities  Industry  Association  , 

Shnners  Hospitals  lor  Crippled  Children  

Campbell-Raupe  (For  Stone  and  Webster  Engineenng  Corpofation) 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  

W  R  Grace  t  Co  /World  Headquarters  ,...■■._. 

American  Mantime  Officers,  MTD,  Aa-CW  - - 

Coors  Brewing  Co  ~^..~ . : — 

Mack  Trucks  Inc ; 

Food  Marketing  Institute  


Amencan  Portland  Cement  Alliance  . 

Caterpillar.  Inc 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 


National  Rural  Electric  Coopefalw  Assn  ... 
US.  Interactive  Microwave  Television  Assn 

Industnal  Telecommunications  Assn,  Inc  ... 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  „ _. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers  

Center  tor  Marine  Conservation  .,._i.„. _ 

Amencan  Forest  i  Paper  Assn  i 

Amencan  Land  Conservancy  _~.„ 

Associated  Gas  Distnbuto«  

Avon  Products,  Inc  „ 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Canyon  Resources  Corp  ... 

City  ol  North  Miami    .. 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc  ... 

Eagie-Picher  Industries.  Inc  _ 

Ell  Lilly  t  Company 


Endangered  Species  Coordinating  Council  : 
Environmental  Research  Information,  Ine  .. 

Helicopter  Assn  International  _ 

Independence  Mining  Company,  Inc  

ICF  International,  Inc  t  Subsidiaries 

L&F  Products  Group  

Meridian  Minerals  Co  

Minnesota  Mining  i  Manufactunng  Co  

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Oistnbutots  .. 

National  Risk  Retention  Assn 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co  

Polyisocyanurale  Insulation  Mfrs  Assn 

Regional  Airline  Association 

Rocking  K  Development  

Trust  tor  Public  Lands 

United  Cities  Gas  Co  __ „. 

Western  Governors'  Assn  _._ 

Wyatt  Company   i 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

ESCO  Electranics  Corp  .... . 


Receipts 


Health  Cart  Service  Corp  . 

National  Restaurant  Assn 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForJkmencan  Iron  &  Steel  Institute)  

McCutthen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (For  Browning-Fems  Industnes,  Inc)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForClean  Water  Act  Reauthoruation  Coali- 
tion) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  Eastman  Kodak  Company)  — 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  Frecport-McMoRan,  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (For  General  Electric  Co) - 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (For  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  tu- 
thonty). 

McCuthchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForRohr  Industnes.  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForSouthem  California  Assn  of  Govern- 
ments) 

McCutchen  Ooyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (Fot:3lll) _ _ 

National  Grange  — ..~_ 

Songwriters  Guild  of  /America _ ..™ ...._ , 

Amencan  Tejtile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc 

Dunavant  Enterprises,  Inc  -. 

Hohenberg  Bros  Company  ■. 

Amencan  Tnjcking  Assn,  Inc  __.„ ,.„.,._ -„ - » 

American  Psychological  Assn  .. _ 


12,500.00 


2,50000 


2,00000 

6,097  41 

416  00 

500  00 

3,54000 

3.977  00 

18,81875 

826.50 


1.0O0.0O 

"ifsbdbd 


10000 

30,500  00 

15.000  00 

3.00000 

1.63500 


2,24000 


17,382.54 

184.59 

1.21125 

3.77625 


783.75 


3S000 


213037S 


1,312.50 


Eipenditures 


62.00 

"M^biio'db 


6.250.00 

1.500  00 

644.00 

3.276.00 


5,200.00 
5.53800 
1.95000 
17.49800 


3.25O0O 

3,926,00 
5,500  00 
5,25000 
1,500,00 
3,000  00 
1,500.00 
6,000  00 
2.00000 


36.89 
137  93 


1,087,75 
584  22 


7500 
38,31 
607.59 


2.240,00 


40  00 
10,00 
800 
20.00 


10,00 


108,00 


1000 


1.05381 
29,60074 


1.338,84 
990  00 
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Organuation  or  Indnridual  Filmg 


William  J  Cunningham,  200  State  Street,  10th  Fkxx  Boston.  MA  02109 

Oo  

FP  Cunan.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave,.  Suite  1250W  Bethesda.  MO  20814    7!ZZ 
Anne  M  Curry.  8O0  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Oebra  Curtis,  1120  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  630  Washington.  DC  20036 
Ralf  WK.  Czepluch.  1130  Connecticut  Ave,,  m.  1830  Washington,  DC  20036 
Cf  Industries,  Inc,  Salem  Uke  Or  Long  Grtve,  It  60047 


CM  Sendees,  Inc,  800  Rwsewit  Boulevard,  Bidg  C.  120  Glen  Ellyn  IL  60137-5833 
William  K  Dabaghi,  Arter  i  Hadden  1801  K  Street  NW,  #400K  Washington  OC  20006 
Susan  Oahlquist,  2000  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Foor  Washington,  OC  20006 
Frank  J  Daily,  411  East  Wisconsin  Aw  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 


Dairy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  Policy,  1919  South  Eads  St,.  1103  Artngtoo,  VA  22201-3028 

Donald  W  Dalrymple,  1575 1  St,  l«V Washington,  OC  20005       ,     „  _. 

James  G  Datton,  1420  King  St  Aleiandna,  VA  22314-2715        ,_.  . 

Robert  P  Daly  II,  1000  Wilson  Blvd,  #2800  Aflington,  VA  22209   "      ~_II       ~ 

David  S.  Danielson.  1505  Pnnce  Street,  #300  Ale«andna,  VA  22314 '.^ 

Nancy  Danielson,  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  #202W  Washington,  OC  20024  . 

Dart  Industries.  Inc,  PO  Bo  2353  Orlando,  a  32802     ,., 
Theodore  S  J  Daw,  23  Holland  Road  Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 


Linda  L  Davidson.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  700  Washington  OC  20906 

Davidson  Colling  Group,  1101  Peon^vanu  Awenue,  NW.  1810  Washington,  DC'  20004 ' 


Do 
to  , 
to  , 
to, 
to  . 
to. 
to  , 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  , 
to. 
to, 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
to  , 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  , 
to  „ 
to 


Oionne  M  Davies,  1 120  Connecticut  Ave ,  IMf,  1727  Washington,  K  20036 

0  Drew  Davis,  3M  Center  SI  Paul,  MN  55144-1000 

Drew  M  Davis,  1101  16th  St ,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  .._ 

Edward  M.  Davis.  410  first  St.,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Edwin  H  Oavis,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


Fred  G  Daws,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4in  Floor  Washington  DC  20004 
Lynda  C  Daws,  1825  Eye  Slreet.  HH.  #400  Washington  DC  20006 
Michael  Davis,  735  North  Water  St ,  #908  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202-4105      _. 
William  M  Daws,  1615  M  Street,  m.  #200  Washington,  DC  20036  ... 
Daws  Polk  t  Wardwell,  1300  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   _ ,       _. 

to 

to __ ^ ZIIIZZZIZ 

to : ,    _ 

to 


Davis  Wngtit  t  Tmnaine,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1600  Washingtonrtic  20004 

to 


to 


Robert  W  Daws,  Jr,  1350  I  Street.  NW,  ilOOO  Washington,  DC  20005 ,T 

tonald  S,  Dawson,  1133  Connectcul  Aw..  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 


Leslie  Dawson,  1901  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  OC  20036 .1 

RhettB  Dawson   1900  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20068 
Brenda  T  Day.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20036 
Gaston  De  Beam,  1300  Eye  Street.  NW.  «520-W  Washington  DC  20005-3314  __ 
0  Mark  De  Michele.  PO  Boi  53999  Mail  Station  9060  Phoenm  AZ  85072 
tonald  K  toan,  1301  K  Stieet,  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20005      .,„. 
Maryann  M  toan,  1875  Eye  Street,  m,  #775  Washington  OC  20006 
John  Russell  toane  III,  1317  F  Street  NW  #550  Washington.  DC  20004 

to 

to 

Tom  K  Decker,  Ba  3529  Portland,  OR  97208 

Richard  A.  toem,  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  MW  Washington,  OC  20005 


George  K  tognon  Associates,  Inc,  6728  Old  Mclean  Villiage  Dnve  Mclean  VA  22101 
Tom  tohner,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

William  T,  toiQ.  1000  Coooecticiit  Awiue  NW,  1706  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 1 

to _ _. 


to  , 


to  . 
to  , 


Gene  A  tol  Polito,  1333  f  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  OC  20004-1108     _. 
tolchamps/Capitol  Link,  P  0  Boi  9183  Arlington,  VA  22219 

to 

to ;:;.;;;■;■;;: ~ 

Mitchell  tolk,  1101  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW.  1950  Washington,  OC  2000-7347 
teloitte  i  Touche,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  350N  Washington,  DC  20004-2505 

to 

tomwratic  Leadership  Council,  518  C  Street.  NE  Thinj  Floor  Washington.  DC  206d2 
George  H  tonison.  5910  Ktoodacres  Omre  tothesda.  MO  20816 

Oo 

to L'.ii"'!':: : IT 

tonison  Scott  Associates,  5910  Woodacres  Dnve  Bethesda.  MO  20816  ..  ,  ,11 

William  H  tonnerlein,  329  F  Street,  #208  Anchorage,  AK  99501 
Paul  W,  Dennett.  1310  G  Street,  NW,  12  floor  Washington  DC  20005 


Daniel  B  Oenning,  499  South  Capital  Street,  SW,  #502  Washington.  DC  20003"! 
M  Sharon  tonnis.  666  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  , 


Thomas  J  tonnis  St .  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #450-N  Washington  DC  20004 
Robert  Neal  tonton,  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #301  Washington  DC  20009  ~ 

topartment  lor  Professional  Employees,  AR-CK),  815  16th  St ,  NW,  #707  Washington  K  20006"" 
Clayton  S  topue,  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  164  Washington  OC  20006 

James  M  tosmond,  5234  Ouvall  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20816  

Jo  Ellen  toutsch,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20(136 

R  Daniel  Devlin,  808  17th  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington  DC  20006  "" """ 

Robert  L  towey,  1244  I9th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

David  P  Oeiter,  1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  #1202  Washington  DC  20036  _.    „  "~ 

Kendall  P  toiler,  4009  Old  Shell  Rd,  #A-8  Mobile.  AL  36608  ,„  " 


Empkiyer/Client 


American  Fed  ol  Labor  I  Congress  ol  Industnal  OrganualNxn  . 

Natural  Disaster  Coalitiwi  

Treasury  Management  Assn '_ 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

Citian  Action  Fund  _____JI1 

Gulf  Power  Company LJI._~ 


Cential  Union  tt  Agncvltural  Cooperatives  WOW 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty 

(kiartes  8  Brady  (For<>neral  Motors  Corp) 


Amencan  Cynamid  Company  (For  Lederte  Laboratory) 

National  Society  ot  Professional  Engineers      

Grumman  Corp 

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn  

Fanners  Educational  and  Co-Operative  Unian  ol 


PkilKps  Petrokiim  Co 

Amencan  Advertising  Feieralion _.... 

Amencan  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies  , 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Mc 

Caraustar  Industries 

Direct  Marketing  Assn  

Dun  I  Bradstreet  Corporation 

Field  Container  Corp  . 


Garden  State  Paper  Company 

Grocery  Manutacturers  of  America,  he  , 

Halltown  Papertward  Co  

Homedco _ 

Lincaie   

Magazine  Publishers  of  Anwnca 

Media  General,  Inc  ,      

Miller  t  Chevalier,  Chtd 

National  Assn  of  Bmadcasten 

Newark  Group 

Newman  8  Company,  Inc  

Newspaper  Assn  of  Amenca 

Rock-Tenn  Company  __ 

Sonoco  Products  Co  , 


Southeast  Paper  ManufKluiMf  Co 

Waldorf  Corp 

White  Pigeon  Paper  Company  

Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Assn , 

Bankers  Assn 


Mining  and  Manufactunng  tompany  (JM) 

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn  

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Common  Cause      

Edison  Electnc  Institute 


Receipts 


Fionda  Business  Assaiates  (Far:Valencia  Community  Collw) 
American  Malting  Bartey  Assn,  toe 

Amoco  Corp  

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  (  Co  . I L" 

LTV  Corp ~~" 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co II 

Morgan  Stanley  8  Co,  Inc I 

Norwest  Corporation  , " 

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc I!! 

Seattle  Times  Company „„_.II_ 

West  Pac  Vessel  Owners  Assn !I 

Ford  Motor  Co    

Leo  A  Daly  Company 

Michael  Gaughan   _ 

Opticians  Assn  of  Amenca 


St  Ihomas-St  John  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc  „,. I.TH''' 

Savaicse  8  Associates  (ForNalnnal  Assn  lor  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider) 

Potomac  Electric  Power  to 

Chrysler  Corporation  .1,.., ' 

Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc 

Arijona  Public  Sennce  Compaw II 

IBM  Corp    _ ~"III 

Georgia-Paciiic  Csip  II HIH 

Trainum  Snowdon  t  toane  (ForJWto  International  Assn)  IIIIII III 

Coalition  ot  Automotive  Assns  . H. 

Specially  Equipment  Martiet  Assn , I " ' 

Port  of  Portland  I ' 

Amencan  Medical  Assn . 1~„I I_ 


Common  Cause _ _ I__' 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell  Inc  (ForJkmencan  Soc  of  Composers  Ai)Siofs"i"Swisl«srsr 
Palumbo  i  Cerrell,  Inc  IForJUlantic  Richlield  Co) 
Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (for  los  Angeles  County  Metropolitan  Tonsputation  Aii- 
thonty) 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authonty „  , 

Palumbo  8  Cenell  (for  Proctor  8  GamMe  W|  Co) ZJl'I'II 

Advertising  Mail  Martieting  Assn  

City  of  Mobile  , I 

Elevator-Escalator  Safely  Foundation,  toe II""". 

Madison  County  Commission  _" 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp , ~ III 

Enterpnse  Products  .UH 

Findley  Adhesiws,  Inc ~' !IIiri 


Edison  Electnc  Institute 

General  Atomics 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 
Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Co 


National  Parks  &  Conservation  JtSM 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Martin  Manetla  Corp  

National  Audobon  Society  

Southem  California  Edison  Co 

Alliance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailers 


Amencans  for  a  Presidential  Une-Neni  Mo  . 

Martin  Manetta  Corporation  _ 

Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  Wl-CIO  ._.. 

Trans  Wortd  Airlines,  Inc 

tofenders  ol  Wildlife  

Wildlile  legislative  Fund  o<  I 
Mobile  Bar  Pik>ts  Assn  . 


21,43395 


20.09900 

21.000M 

6,225,00 

2.500.00 

62S.00 


6J18.6S 


2.00tM 
191.66 
19166 
19166 
325  50 
19166 

2.075  OO 
46  50 
13950 
19166 
23.25 

1.900  00 
950.00 
979^2 
S62i0 


191jt 

44175 

23  25 

19166 

34875 

46500 

27900 

209i5 

2375 

19166 

3,42000 

3.50000 

28845 

3,802.20 

11,88802 

2,12392 

7,50000 

1.J47.75 


12.600.00 

"s^isblod 

758.00 


5.00301 
1,60000 


5,000.00 


674$M 
7Jfl0.00 


6,090.00 


706.00 
3.240.00 

2.48250 


342,000.00 


1.200.00 

16.089  00 
65000 


9.67800 
8.69610 
15,177.13 


4.50000 

4.500  00 

6O000 

420  75 

7.500.00 


2301 


Eipenditures 


1.038.48 


210.00 


175  00 
7.497.70 
IJMOOO 

i.080.ee 


2J2B64 


20.23210 
2J12  55 

MM 


64  J9 

352 
3.52 
352 

490O 
3  52 

4451 
701 

2100 
3  52 
350 
234  29 
11719 
3  52 


3.S2 
52  49 
350 
352 
52  49 
7000 
42  00 
31.50 
3,50 
3i2 


20^0 
333J7 


61,00 


42,00 
10S94 


672.00 


557.67 
122.81 


47,05 

7810 

362  25 

56231 


14J2 


36.00 
133,51 


18063 


6.976iO 


45000 

326  55 


5,700  00 

IIOIO 

15,177.13 

1.550,00 


2302 
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February  22,  1994 


Orianizatno  of  Individuil  Filing 


AlKii  A  DeCoudreaui.  1101  Pennsylyama  tm  .  m.  Suite  540  Waslimjtoii,  DC  ZOOM 

Michaet  OeCmilio,  «00  Itortu  Capitol  Strtel.  m  M52  Wistimgton.  DC  20M1  

Ott'i  OeUe  1201  16th  StiMi,  IW  Waslnngton,  DC  20036  

Rodiwy  OeUacli  777  Uth  Street  NW  Wasnmjton.  DC  20005 

Dons  M  DeMay.  701  Norlti  Fairfax  Street  Aleianclria.  VA  22314 

Mirtm  L  Oeftw.  '77  14lh  St ,  It*  Washington,  DC  20005    — _. 

Wilham  R  OeReutef.  3000  K  Slretl.  NW,  4620  Washington.  DC  20007  

Mar*  DeSantis.  1455  Pennsylvania  »ve,  HH.  Suite  230  Wastiington.  DC  20004 

Chnsline  DeVnes  600  Maiytand  Ave  .  SW  1100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2S71  ..... 

Thomas  R  DeYuiia.  7361  Calhoun  Place  RKkville.  MO  20850 

Meniy  I  Diamoni).  1350  I  Street.  NW,  4700  Washington,  DC  20005  

Gregoiy  G  Diaz.  3200  Bnstol  Stieet,  Suite  640  Costa  Mesa.  C*  92626  

Chester  T  DicWrson  ir.  700  14th  Street,  NW.  41100  Washington.  00  20005  

AAn  Sanders  Dicken.  2605  Noncoonih  Memphis.  IN  38132  - ~ 

Elaine  Diclunson  880  S.  Piclult  SJreet  Ateiandna,  VA  22304  

OKkstein  Slia»uo  I  Mora.  2101  L  St..  UN  Wjslungton.  K  20037 

Do  -. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

00. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo 

Do 


RickOiegel.  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dorothea  M  Diemef.  10550  Tallieft  Avenue  Fountain  Valley.  CA  9272$ 

RoOtii  Rice  Dietrich,  PO  Bo  660634  Dallas.  TX  75266-0634 „. 

John  Dill,  701  Pennsytvania  Aw.  IM.  4710  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robert  E.  Dillon.  Sony  Dnve  Parti  Ridge.  NJ  07656  

Michael  F  Oineen.  600  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE,  4206  Washin|ton.  DC  20003  . 

Do  

Do  

James  C  Dinegar.  1201  New  Vorii  Ave .  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20O05  ,. 
Charles  V  Dinges  iV,  1015  15th  Stmt.  NW,  4600  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 

Direct  Selling  Association.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dale  P  Dirlo.  711  Second  Street.  N£.  4200  Washington.  DC  20002 

Mary  Ann  Dirjis,  9  West  57th  Street  New  roHi,  NY  10019   

Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alesandna  PiU  Cold  Spring.  KY  41076  .... 

Patsy  B  Dii.  1130  Conn  Ave.  NW  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20036  

Clurtos  J.  DiBona,  1220  I  St ,  l«(  Washington.  DC  20005  

ImmneoS.  OiCara,  101  Federal  Street.  I2tti  Floor  Boston,  MA  02110  

Ann  DiDonato,  6200  Oak  Tree  Bivd  Independence.  OH  44131  , 


Rose  M.  OiNapoli.  1101  Pennsytvania  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20004  

lucia  D'Venere.  519  C  Street.  N£  Washington,  DC  20002 

E,  David  Ooane.  1401  I  Street  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ju;>e  Domenick  Doerr.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

H  A  Doe-sam  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036 -., 

Bnan  M,  Oolan,  1  Metro-Tech  Center  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 

Maiy  Anne  Dolheare,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Rotim  C.  Dote.  1155  21st  Street,  NW,  4321  Washington,  DC  20036 

Stepran  G  Dollmger,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Marta  M  Donahue,  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Andrew  J  Donelson.  ilCl  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Kevin  J  Donnellan,  601  £  Street,  mt  Washington.  OC  20049  

Mary  Elizabeth  Donnelly.  1233  20th  St .  NW,  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Thomas  F  Donnelly.  3800  N  Fairlai  Dnve,  Suite  4  Arlington.  VA  22203 

Wintield  L  Donoho.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Nancy  J  Donohoe.  1331  H  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

Do  

Ridgely  Thorp  Donohue.  60  Wall  Street  New  Yoitt.  NY  10260  ..._ 

Tlwmas  J  Donohue.  430  Firet  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

William  Donovan.  3138  N  10th  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 


Brad  L  Doores,  Three  Par*  Central.  41000  1515  Arapahoe  St  Otmti.  CO  80202  . 
Jeffrey  D  Docau.  1000  Connecticiit  Awe..  NW.  4706  WasDiogton.  OC  20036 

Do  I~ZIZIIIZ~IIII~~III^~ZZ 
Oo: . 


Do. 

Oo. 


James  R  Dorcy,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20009 

Michael  C  Dorl,  130  East  Randolph  Street,  43800  Chicago,  II  60601  

Doilman  i  ONeal.  Inc.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  730N  WasHiagton.  DC  20004  , 

Oo  - 

Kimbeny  Olson  Oorgan.  1702  Esfluirt  Lane  McUan.  VA  22101  

Do 

Do 


Keith  G  Oorniao.  625  bbnty  Ave..  7th  Pittsburgh.  PA  15222 

Dorsey  i  Whitney.  1330  Connecticut  Am  .  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Oo  

Do - __ - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Dean  R  Doit  II.  1667  K  StiMl.  NW.  11230  Washington.  OC  20006  

Tertie  M.  Doit.  1101  Connecticut  Ave  ,  f»W,  4700  Washington.  DC  20036 


W  Cartel  Ooswell.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4900  Washington.  OC  20004  ... 
Robert  J  Dotchin  One  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW,  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20001 

R  J  Doubiava,  1629  K  Street,  m.  4501  Washington.  OC  20006  

Ronald  H  Doughty,  2711  N  Haskell  Avenue  Dallas.  TX  75204  . 


Stephen  W  Dove,  1199  North  Fairtaj  Street,  Suite  801  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

Jane  Lind  Downey,  1611  Duke  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  „. 

Mary  Theresa  Doyle,  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  250  Washington.  OC  20004  _.. 

Ronald  W  Drach.  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington.  OC  20024  

James  E.  Drake,  1101  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

John  E.  Drawz.  1100  International  Centre  900  Second  Ave,.  South  Minneapolis.  MN  55402-3397 
Dressendortei-Laird.  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.  1210  Washington.  OC  20036 


Employer/Client 


EliUllyiCo  

Bitithertiood  of  Mamtenance  of  Way  Employes  . 

National  Education  Assn  „. 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  . , 

United  Way  ot  America  -. .._, .. 

National  Assn  ol  RealtoiJ  '. ...'■ 

Merrill  Lynch  i  Co.  Inc  .„...._ 

Teias  Instruments.  Inc  '. 

Amencan  Nurses'  Assn 

CNA  Insurance  Co  . 


Bevendge  t  Diamond  |For:Confeienct  of  National  Paft  Conctssiooon) . 

City  of  Bell  and  Community  Redevelopment  Agency  of  Bell - 

Monsanto  Co    

Federal  bpress  Corp   _ 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ot  the  US . -..: 

Amencan  Greyhound  Track  Opeiaton  Asso  -.;„i.-..,-... — 

Apple  Computei  Corp  , ~ — - — ~ 

ABD  Secunties  Corp  .„„ „.. . ...... 

Bear  Steams  i  Co  ,; — . 

Cordova  District  Fisheraien  United.  Inc ~ 

CoieSource 

Electnc  Generation  Assn  „ ..„.„ ..... 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  ., ._„_.__„ 

Federated  Cash  Management  Systems  - , 

Haitour  Group  ltd ...— — 

Homo  Ba  Offce.  inc 


Winois  DepI  of  Childien  (  Family  Seivices  . 

Iroguois  Gas.  Inc - 

Magma  Copper  Company 


Malaysian  Palm  Oil  Promotion  Council  . 

Medtronic.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores 


National  Fed  of  Societies  for  Clinical  Social  Wort 

Newport  Group  - 

North  Carolina  DepI  of  Natural  Resouicts  &  Comniiinitii  Develop  — 

Ocean  State  Power  ,..._ .. ... _ — -_ 

Paulucci  Enterpnses  , . — '. 

State  of  Connecticut .' 

States  of  Arliansas,  et  al.  i 

Tobacco  Institute  — 

U  S  Generating  Company 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Wortieis.  AR-CKWIC 

Hyundai  Motor  America - ~.... 

fnto-Lay,  Inc  „_.._.. - ™ 

National  Retail  Federation - -. 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 


Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  IFor.Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance  Co)  .. 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For.Kemper  Reinsurance  Company) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company , 

Building  Owners  I  Managers  Assn  Infl , , ..... . 

American  Soc  ol  Civil  Engineers  


Health  i  Medicine  Counsel  of  Washington 
Avon  Products.  Inc — 


American  Insurance  Assn ~ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Peabody  t,  Brown  {For  Boston  Financial  Technology  Group) 

Cenlerior  Energy  

Federal  Home  ban  Mortgage  Corp  ..._..„,. — . 

National  Assn  for  Home  Care _..__., ,..„......„ 

Kxh  Industries.  Inc 

Investment  Company  Institute  . ^„_..........._ '^ — 

Household  Intematioinal.  Inc .. ^ — 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co — 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  (NSWMA) 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Coro  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Foodservice  t  Packaging  Institute.  Inc ... 

Minnesota  Mining  i  Manutactunng  Co 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Newmont  Mining  Corp    „ 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 


Receipts 


3.000  00 
12.50000 
5.216  90 
1,250  00 
3,610  00 
2,500  00 
1.300  00 
5.000  00 
11.628,18 


Rosapepe  and  Spanos,  Inc  (ForHiR  Block.  Inc) 

Rosapepe  i  Spanos,  Inc  (Forlnlenm  Seivices.  Inc) 

JP  Morgan  i  Co,  Inc  

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 


Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForAmencan  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  (  PuUishen) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  IForJttlantic  Richfield  Co)  .-... 

Palumbo  i  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Government  Employees  Hospital  Assn) 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  — ..-, 

PrKtor  S.  Gamble  Mtg  Co  — 

Palumbo  &  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District) ~ 

Federation  lor  Amencan  Immigration  Relorm  

Schuyler  RKhe  i  2winier  (For  Gabriella  Rosinbaum  Trust) 

General  Pneumatics  Corp  _ _ 

Hercules  Engine  Co  ;„. — ..-..., 

Amencas  Public  Television  Stations.  Inc  .. 

Children's  Television  Wortishop  .. ; „,; _.. 

National  Captioning  Institute  .;._ __.... .™. 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company  , 


Association  of  International  Automobile  Manufacturers.  Inc 

City  of  St  Paul  

Deluie  Coro 

Guam  Commission  on  Self  Oetenninatioii 

National  Computer  Systems  . . 

Solvay  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc 

United  Healthcare  Corp 

Deere  t  Company .. — .„„ 

National  Council  ot  Cham  Restaurants  

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

US-  Surgical  Corp _ _ 

Delta  Air  Lnes.  Inc ^ 

Southland  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators 

American  Movers  Conference  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans  

American  Medical  Assn 


Fiednkson  &  Byron  IFor.City  ot  New  Bri|liton| 
General  Dynamics  Corp  


4.131.00 


6.000.00 
7.000M 
.6J3500 


3.70S.69 


89523 
1.200.00 


2.115.00 


8331.00 


646.25 


600.00 

"imii 


7.70800 
4.0O0.O0 


569.71 

2.10000 
1,250.00 
4.920  00 


132.54928 


5.00000 


3.321.00 
10.50000 

6714 
3.00000 

76311 
1,700  00 

120.00 

500  00 


200.00 


3.500  00 
394.15 


Eipenditures 


11,000,00 
5.000.00 
2.976.00 
1.249.60 


11.000,00 
2.50000 


757.50 


75,00 

22  50 

41000 

14.767  50 


23000 
150  00 
115  00 
5.000  00 
2.754  00 
68850 
586.50 


2.499.00 


2.000.00 

2.000.00 

170.00 


1.000  00 

86.54 

21.234.96 

5.272.00 


250.00 


147  50 


595  29 

13231 

2.12857 


12000 
255  72 


13  70 
3.451 11 


150.00 


2,625  00 
334,11 


176.39 

91297 

400  00 

4.920,00 


132.549,28 


4.547.89 
50.00 


30421 
2500 


10.00 


32.00 


129.52 
■430.16 


55  00 
1.92151 
9.162  88 
1.579  85 


38.40 


132.00 
1.422.05 


18.40 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Oo 
Oo 


Charfes  T  Oievna.  1110  Vermont  Ayenoe.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Stephen  0  Onesler.  777  Uth  Si ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Alvin  Onschler.  3420  Reedy  Drive  Annandale.  VA  22003  

Do  

Fran  Du  Melle.  1726  M  Street,  m.  4902  Washington  OC  26636 


Ouberstein  Group,  Inc.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW.  4350  Washington  DC  20037 
Oo _ 


Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Stan  Dublinske.  10801  RKkwIle  Pike  Rakville.  MD  20852  _ . 

Marcel  Dubois.  1301  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 
G  Stephen  Duca.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20005 
Ducheneaui  Taylor  &  Associates,  1 155  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4400  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Oo  .,_ _ 


Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 

Oo  , 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do 


Tim  Dudgeon.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jane  McPike  Dudley.  888  1 7th  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20006  ._  . 

Do 

Trent  D  Duffy,  700  1 1th  Street.  NW.  Suite  710  Washington.  DC  20001     „ .. 

John  V  Dugan  Jr.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  lOOO  Arlington  VA  222Bi2 
Juanita  0  Duggan.  1401  New  York  Ave .  NW.  4400  Washington  DC  20005 
Valerie  Dulk.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  1150  Washington.  OC  20005 
Mac  S  Dunaway.  Ounaway  t  Cross  1146  19lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Oo 

Do 

Do ; "■ 

Amy  K.  Dunbar.  PO  Bo  19230  Washington.  DC  20036 _        „ 

Don  R  Duncan.  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  4700  Washington,  DC  20006 
William  C,  Duncan.  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  4410  Washington  DC  20036 


Duncan  Weinberg  Miller  &  Pembroke,  PC .  1615  M  Street,  m.  48O0  Washington.  K  20036 

Do 

Do , ZZ  "Z  '""" 

Oo :_..... " 

Oo 

Robert  Ounkel.  1875  I  Street.  NW.  41110  Washington.  DC  20006  I  ~ZZ"Z 

Man  Ue  Dunn.  1750  K  St .  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20006-2305 "        Ji 

John  H  Dunne,  8701  Georgia  Ave,  4701  Silver  Spnng  MD  20910  T' 

Judy  C  Durand,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  41015  Washington  DC  20005 


Douglas  A  Duiante.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  4515  East  Bethesda  HO  20814 
Daniel  T  Dumam,  601  E  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20049  _." 

Ed  Ourtm,  101  Constitution  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 
Kathenne  M.  Outilh.  1 100  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  41300  Washington  iJC  jfooiMlOr 
Dutko  i  AssMiates.  Inc.  412  First  St..  St,  4100  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do  


Do  , 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do 
Oo  . 
Oo  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Oo 
Do 
Do  , 
Do  ., 
Do  „ 
Do  ,, 
Do  „ 
Do  ,, 
Do  ,, 
Do.. 
Oo  . 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  . 
Do  ., 
Do  . 
Oo  ,, 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Lloyd  L  Duxbury.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  I8S0  Washington,  DC  20006  .... 

Ernest  OuBester.  815  16tb  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20006       

Marcia  L  DuMond,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne  IN  46801  . 
Robert  F  OuPree  Jr ,  1801  K  Street,  NW.  4900  Washington  DC  20006 
Roderick  T  Dwyer.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Stuart  S  Dye.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  

James  W  Dyer.  1667  K  Street. 

Do 

Do 


.  1310  Washington.  DC  20006 


Oyer  Ellis  Joseph  i  Mills.  PC.  600  New  Nampshiie  Ave..  NW.  11000  Waiiliiniiioiirociofliy" 
Do _ 


Employet/ClienI 


Coip 


OualMed.  Inc  

Science  Applications  Int'l 
Capitol  Hill  Strategies  .... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  _ 

Leucadia  National  Corp      

PHLCORP  

American  lung  Assn ___. 

Aetna  Life  k  Casually  _ .„ 

Anheuser-Busch  CofflpMCs.  kc 

Consolidated  Rail  Coipentiofl 

Dow  Coming  Corporation 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso  . 

General  Motors  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co      ^ 

Healthcare  Leadership  Council 

Juwnile  Diabetes  Foundation  httematnoal 

Monsanto  Company  

National  Cable  Teleyision  Assa.  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Company 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc  _ _ 

Wanier  Communications,  Inc 


Amencan  Speech-language-Heanng  Assn  

Council  for  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste  , 

Manne  Spill  Response  Corporation       _., 

Campo  Bank  ot  Mission  Indians 


Chippewa-Ottawa  Treaty  Fishery  Management  Authonty 

Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ot  the  U  S  P  H  S .  Inc 

Crow  Creek  Sioui  Tnbe  . 

Gila  Rnffr  Farms    

Grand  Portage  Reservation  Tnbal  Oiuncii 

Grand  Traverse  Bank  ol  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 

Intertnbai  Agricultural  Council     

Leech  Lake  Tnbal  Council    _. 

Little  Sa  Incorporated 


Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  AssocatiM 

Siletl  Tnbal  Council  

Tohono  O'Odham  Nation 

Tulalip  Tnbes   _ 

While  Earth  Tnbal  Council    

Distilled  Spinis  Council  of  the  US..  Inc 

Whitelord  Taylor  i  Preston  (For-Giddmgs  (  lews,  he)  

Whiteford  Taylor  I  Preston  (For  National  Constructors  Assn) 

Parsons  Bnnckertwtt  Quade  t  Douglas.  Inc  

General  Dynamics/Space  Systems  Division _ 

National  F»d  Processors  Assn      

Americans  for  Democratic  Action 

Crown  Controls  Corporation  ..., ._ 

Industnal  Truck  Assn  . 

Lord  Corporation     „ 

Walbro  Corp 


National  Assn  ot  Bond  lamyns  . 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  __.._..___ 

Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn .„_ .. . 

Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  ^tems.  Inc  __..: ; 

Mid-West  Electnc  Consumers  Assn  Inc     

National  Assn  ot  Energy  Service  Companies      , 

National  Assn  ot  State  Energy  Officials 

State  ot  Hawaii.  Oept  of  Business  t  Economic  Oe»elopment  

Times  Mirroi  Company      

American  Council  tor  Capital  Formation 1I.".Z 

International  Fed  of  Professional  t  leclmical  Enimecn 

JC  Penney  Co.  Inc  

Clean  Fuels  Development  Coalition I'H 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  I  Jnoers  ol 

Milliken  &  Company     ,,    ,  _ _ 

American  Plastics  Society 


Receipts 


i.2».eo 

2.81250 
375  00 
300  DO 
300A) 

"""iiiiooo 

450  00 
300  00 
562  50 
30000 
825.00 
450.00 

""mojo 

50.50 
2.00000 

37485 
4.00000 
2885 
1.000.00 
6.250.00 
1.406  J5 


a750« 
6.000.00 
2.100.00 


Eipenditures 


Amencan  Society  of  Cataract  t  Miactnc  $«|eiy  MSCRS) 

Anzona  Afiliated  Tnbes.  Inc  

BOC  Council 

Carpel  and  Rug  Institute  

Child  Care  Sappoit  Council , . 

Citgo  Petrolna  Corp  _... 

Communications  SaiiHIrle  Corp 


Creditors  Alliance  for  Freight  Undercharge  Assets 

CILCORP.  Inc 

Domestic  Pnonties  Leadership  Council 

DSC  Communications  (iorp  

Earth  Observation  Satellite  Co 

Haldoi-Topsoe.  Inc  

Hart-Culp  International 

Heiailes.lnc 


il  And  Lands  Consortium 

Inienntional  Telecharge.  Inc/ONCOR  Conunuaicitiotts  . 

Jewish  National  Fund  

Medallion  Knitwear. 


Monarch  Wine  Co  ot  Georgia/Iodhunter  Wl.  Inc 

National  Accrediting  Comm  of  Cosmetology  Ms  (  Sciences  . 

National  Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn _ 

National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn  ; 

National  Ground  Water  Assn  

Oklahoma  Basic  Economy  Corp 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems  _..... 

Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manutactuieis  Assn  (PIU) . 

Rmax.  Inc  _ 

San  Xavier  Indians  Project  _ 

Satellite  Broadcasting  t  Communications  Ass* 

Tiregator.  Inc _.________„„.. 

Todhunter  International.  Inc 

United  Illuminating 

Washington  Research  Croup  

Wine  Institute 


6.00000 

79178 

770  00 

5.000  00 

140.000  00 

30.000  00 


30  000  00 
110.000  00 

68^625  00 
lO.OOOOO 
8.076  32 
16.000  00 


36.49950 
30.000  00 
20.000  00 

'  10.955M 

is.ooooo 

10.000  00 
2.625  00 
46.666  00 
20.00000 
6.0OO.O0 
44.90800 
21.000  00 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Secmrty  (  Hetficaie 

Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  i  Congress  of  Industnal  Organizations  . 

Lincoln  National  Corp      

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc 

Amencan  Mining  Congress 


Graham  &  James  (For  Amencan  Hawaii  Cruises) 

Graham  t  James  (For  National  Asso  ot  Dredging  Contractors)  . 

Anowsmith  Shelburne.  Inc    _ 

Kaman  Di«rsified  Technologies  Cwp 

Martin  Manetta  Corp  

Amencan  Heallhcorp.  Inc  

Amencan  Uthotnpsy  Society  


25.000  00 
9.000.00 


3JOO.00 


6.00000 

15.000  00 
18.787  50 
21.37100 
11.622  64 
90000 
667  iO 


1J50.00 


9J65J8 

5.134.85 


50.00 


117 16 

11.269  00 


1.14167 


1200 
279  94 


63693 

100  OO 


322  92 


900  00 
3.636  17 
3.536  02 


915  60 

507  66 

3.781  82 

4.523  03 

97516 

137  16 

1.960  44 

4.297  76 

70865 

3.384  03 

215  78 


98545 

1.60153 

805  83 

785  78 

729  62 

1.112  98 

1.219  07 

7.829  58 
26610 


61J5 
3616 
792  70 

573  11 
758  30 
68014 
30.00 


M79.47 
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Oriaiuzatioo  O'  Individual  Filin| 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Oyliema  Gojselt.  ITU  N  Stmt.  NW  6tti  Floor  Wiskinilo*.  K  n036 

Do  - 

Do  _ - - 

Do - 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 


Matlhew  C  Eames.  POBo  70  BoiM.  10  83707 

Anttiony  S  Earl.  One  Soulh  Pinckney  Stmt  PO  Boi  2113  Madison.  M  53701-2113  . 

Do 

Keny  P.  Early.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Wastimgton.  DC  20036  . 


C  Renee  Eastman.  SS5  I3tti  Stmt.  NW.  IIOIO  East  Wasltmglon.  DC  20004-1109 

Brenda  L  Elwrty.  50  F  Stftel,  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20001    

Josepn  L  Ebcfsole.  2101  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  163  Wastiington.  K  2O00S-176O  -. 

Jonn  D  EcHevema.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Wasnmgton.  DC  20003  _.. 

Gordon  Alexander  Echols.  1325  G  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washinjton.  DC  20005  .... 

tewn  James  Echols.  PO  Boi  2952.  NE  Washington.  DC  20013 

Bradley  Eckart.  600  Maiyiand  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 _.. 

Timothy  J  Eckels,  M55  Woodson  Road  St  Louis.  MO  63134 


Eckeit  Seamans  Chenn  t  Mellot.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  HH.  Suite  6O0  Washington.  DC  20037 

Edelman  Public  Relations.  1420  K  Street.  NW  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Edison  ElectrK  institute.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I**  Washington.  X  20004 „ 

Education  Legislative  Services.  Inc.  5855  Stadium  Way  San  Diego.  CA  92122 

Do _ _ 

Do . 

Do _ - - _ ; 

Do    

Chnstine  A  Edwards.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  KOO  Washington.  DC  20004 

Donna  F  Ednards.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

lack  Edwards.  300O  First  Natonal  Bank  Bidg  PO  Bo  123  Mobile.  AL  36601  ~ 

Michael  D  Edwards.  1201  I6th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Sherry  L  Edwards.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  K  20036-1702 

Paul  S.  Egan.  2101  Huidekooer  PI .  m  Washington.  DC  20007 

William  )  Ehng.  700  Anderson  Hill  Road  Purchase.  NY  10577 

Tim  Eichtnoerg.  1725  OeSales  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Jill  A  Eichei.  1655  North  Fort  %er  Drive.  Suite  700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Pe(e<  J  Eide.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  _ 

Albert  C,  Eisenberg.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Robert  Eisenbud.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Eail  B  Eisenhart.  1320  Braddock  Place.  (720  Alexandria.  VA  22314 


Linda  S,  Eisnaugle.  225  W  34th  Street  New  York.  NY  10122 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundation.  lOOl  G  Street.  NW.  1950  East  Washington.  DC  20001  ..... 

Ell  Alochem  North  Amenca.  Inc.  2000  Market  Street  Philadelphia.  PA  19103 

Geoige  Ehas  Jr.  1177  Kane  Concours*-PH  Miami,  a  33154 

Jim  Elkin.  1615  L  Street,  m.  Suite  1320  Washington.  K  20036 

J  Burton  Filer  Jr .  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  t300  Washington.  OC  20004  . 


Charles  W  Elliott.  Wisconsin  Petraleum  Council  25  W  Main  St .  1703  Madison.  Wl  537(8  

George  E  Ellis.  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd .  IIOI  Fairfax.  VA  22030  .'. 

John  M  Ellis.  1120  Fairfield  Avenue  Roseville.  CA  95678 

Marti  G  Ellis.  1920  N  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Rodney  G  Ellis.  1331  Lamar.  Suite  1550  Houston.  TK  77010 

Kenneth  W  Ellison.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1600-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

Charles  Ellslein.  6215  West  St  Jos«ph  Highway  Unsing.  Ml  48917 

Gary  Eimeslad  i  Associates.  PO  Box  3153  St  Peters.  MO  63376 „ 

Do    

Alyson  A.  Emanuel.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  MW  1755  Washington.  OC  20037 _. 

Emergency  Committee  tor  Amencan  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave.  IW.  1801  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Emerson  Electnc  Co.  8000  W  Flonssant  St,  Louis.  MO  63136  

John  M  Emery.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 ;. 

Michael  J  Emig.  1125  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Randy  Eminger,  5205  W  37lh  Street  Amanilo.  TX  79109  _ ^ 

Susan  Emmer.  1310  G  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 


Employee  Relocation  Council.  1720  N  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Employment  Policies  Institute.  607  Uth  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Irene  R  Emsellem.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Energy  Consumers  i  Producers  Assn,  PO  Box  1288  Muskogee.  OK  74402-1288  

Gary  D  Engebretson.  1200  G  Street,  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20O05 

Ralph  Engel.  1913  Eye  Street.  NW.  Washington.  X  20006  : 

Michael  Englehardt.  888  17th  St .  m  I860  Washington.  DC  20006  

English  First.  8001  Foites  Place.  »102  Spnngdeld.  VA  22151  

Loretta  E.  Enloe.  8  Oak  Hill  Drive  Edwardsville.  IL  62025 

Robert  F.  Ensslin  Jr .  1  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

J  Barry  Epperson.  201  West  5th  Street.  1440  lulsa.  OK  74103-4211  

Epstein  Becker  t  Green.  PC .  1227  25th  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington,  OC  2003?  

Do  

Equipment  Leasing  Assn  ot  Amenca,  1300  North  17th  St .  dlOlO  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 

Randall  Harvey  Ett>en.  100  Congress  Avenue.  Suite  1010  Austin.  TX  78701 

Jack  Ericksen.  1501  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005 

MarUiam  C  ErKkson.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1585  Washington.  DC  20001  .. 

Thomas  J.  Erickson.  1300  L  Street.  NW.  #925  Washington.  OC  20005  _ 

Gregory  D  Erken,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20004 

Ernst  i  Young.  1200  191h  Street.  NW.Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20036 

James  L  Eivin.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #310  Washington,  OC  20006  


Do 


Employer/Client 


Atlantic  Richlield  Company _ 

ARCO  Transportation  Compiny  

Bender  Shipbuilding  i  Repair  Co.  loc 

BP  Amenca.  Inc  _ 

East  Asiatic  Company,  et  a! 

Greek  Shipping  Cooperation  Committoe 

Hentage  Surgical  Corp  

International  Air  Transport  Assn  (lATIU  

JM  Family  Enterprises,  Inc  

Lilwily  Maritime  Corporation  

Medical  Care  International,  Inc - 

MedCatli.  Inc _„ 

National  Mantime  Alliance.  Inc 

National  Steel  i  Shipbuilding  Co 

Northstar  Shipping,  Inc  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp _ 

Praxis  Community  Healthcare  taformatkin  , 

Psychological  Assaiates  

Radiation  Care.  Inc  

Riverview  of  Frankenmuth.  Inc 

SAI L .  Inc  

SchniUer  Group  

Shell  Oil  Co 

Surgical  Care  Attiliates.  he 

T/2  Medical.  Inc 

US  Naval  Institute 


Citiien  s  Committe  to  Save  the  Federal  Center 

Comenca 

Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Life  &  Health  Ins.  Assn  . 

Ferris  State  University  

Magic  Une.  Inc „ - 

Michigan  Biotechnology  Institute  OMBI)  

Military  Boot  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Systems  Control.  Inc  „ 

Total  Petroleum.  Inc  

University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center 

Wayne  State  University  _. _ 

Idaho  Power  Company 


Ouarles  i  Brady  (For  McClure  Gerard  &  Neuenschwander.  Inc) 

Ouaries  &  Brady  (ForMedical  College  ot  Wisconsin)  , 

Jlmerican  Bankers  Assn „ 

Sun  Company.  Inc _ _ , 

Freeport-McMoRan.  Inc  ., . _. „ _... 


National  Audubon  Society „.. 

Institute  ot  Scrap  Recycling  Industries  . 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  . 
Catholic  Health  Assn  ot  the  U.S.  ... 

ADT  Automotive.  Inc  

Specialty  Equipment  Companies  ... 


Central  California  Legislatiw  Consortium 

Fresno  United  School  District  _ , 

Long  Beach  Unified  School  District  ... 

Oakland  Unified  School  District 


San  Diego  Unified  School  District „ . 

Dean  Witter.  Discover  t  Co .. .. 

Public  Citizen 

Societe  Nationale  d'Etude  et  de  Const  de  Moteurs  d'Aviation  . 

National  Education  Assn  

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutactunnf  Assn  

Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amenca.  Inc  . 

PepsiCo.  Inc  

Center  for  Marine  Conservation  _ _. 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Respiratory  Care  , 

U.S  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Amencan  institute  ol  Architects  _ 

WMX  Technology  and  Services.  Inc 

National  Private  Truck  Council 

Commercial  Finance  Assn  .. ....^ . 


George  Elias  Ir  

Sando;  Pharmaceuticals  Corp 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institutt 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Alliance  ot  (kivemment  Managers 
Amencan  Mining  Congress  , 


Solar  &  Ellis  IFor  Republic  ot  Meuco  Ministijr  ol  Commtice  t  Trade) . 

Bel;  Investment  Company.  Inc 

Michigan  Hospital  Assn 

City  ot  St  Peters  .._ 

St  Charles  County 

BASF  Corp  


American  Medical  Assn  , 

International  Bro  ol  Electrical  Workers.  AFI-CIO-CIC 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co , 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn „ 


American  Bar  Assn 


Contract  Services  Assn  . 


Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 
Intel  Corp  


Federation  ot  Amencan  Consumers  I  Travelers  (FACT)  . 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  the  US 

Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabncatots  _ 

MFJ  Task  Force  

Southern  California  Edison  Co 


Panhandle  2000 _'. 

Aetna  Life  t  Casualty  Co 

McGuiness  &  Hoich  (For  Amencan  Assembly  ot  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business) 

National  Gram  Trade  Council  

Knights  ot  Columbus 

EnvironCol  _ „ 

Arrowsmith  Shelbunie.  Inc „ 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp 


Receipts         Expenditures 


20.536  99 
11,81263 
5.523J7 


27300.00 


4.067.11 
9.750  58 
211.847.80 
18,05150 
3.77515 


1.127.85 

"mm 


3.668.51 
4.613.64 


90,00000 
11.679.62 
15.034.70 


525.00 

393.75 

3.506.25 

720.00 


1,440.00 


1.640.00 
360.00 


5.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.7S0.00 
2S.S00M 


2.500.00 


8.783.00 
2.301.00 
3.16875 

10,000.00 
622.35 
3,750.00 
5,00000 
3,75000 

10,000.00 
5.001.00 


681.25 

4,674.90 

500.00 

13.587.00 


117.31 
13.125.00 
2.500  00 
16,80000 
16,750.00 


12,500.00 


1.000.00 
226.80 


5.950.00 


501.24 

11.206  50 

11.25000 

19.00 

77.249.37 


25  00 

20.63875 

1.563.75 

8.125.00 


40000 
1.17500 


15,000  00 
280,95087 

2,50000 
3,31250 


11.250.00 

12.000  00 

1.500.00 

30,000.00 

112.00 

180.00 


35.000  00 
15,019.68 
9,00108 


46471 
179.57 
36.07 
63347 


2.462i« 


55398 

175.93 

6.184  86 

202  73 

7406 

89816 

1523 

483 

32.25 


33.61 
5.0O 


1.664.78 
127  05 
109.52 
62.97 


1.400.00 


137.60 


1.624  J2 

25.00 

30e.22 


370.67 
10.00 


72.52834 
3,128.36 
4,169.62 
3,128.36 
8,339.24 
4.169.63 


40.00 


268.00 
1.273.19 


54.44 


509.00 
8.516.00 
6.46843 


210.00 

U2 


14,692.79 


19.25 
1868 
1218 


65.43119 
1.805  20 

6l"b(j 

344 

2,279  J2 


50.00 
17400 


3,764  89 
251,790.75 


128.52 
4,181.47 


3,745.05 


27,997.00 

1968 

1.08 
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Orgaoualioo  or  Indmdual  Filing 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ingolt  G  Esdeis,  815  16tli  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20006  

Mark  Eshenck.  1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  . 
Sandra  Bramberg  Eskin.  5609  Jordan  Road  Bethesda.  MO  20816 


Anita  R  Estell,  1420  New  Yort  AVenue.  NW.  #1050  Washington.  DC  20005 

Deborah  M  Estes.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209  

John  T  Esles.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Stephen  E.  Eure,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Mary  Jo  Euslice.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 


Billy  Lee  Evans.  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  #700  Washington.  OC  20036 

Brock  Evans.  666  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Cathenne  Evans.  430  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Cleve  Evans.  PO  Box  841  Abilene.  TX  79604    

Donald  C  Evans  Jr .  655  15th  St..  m.  #310  Washington.  OC  20005 

Ellen  Evans.  1227  25th  Street.  NW.  Suite  610  Washington.  DC  20037-1156 _ 

Lynwood  J  Evans.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036  

B  L  Evans  and  Associates.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  20036 

Fawn  K.  Evenson.  1420  K  Street  m.  1600  Washington.  DC  20005  

Kellye  A.  Eversole.  4434  Indigo  Une  Haiwod.  MO  20776  

Do 


Do 


Wayne  S  Ewing.  Associated  Petmleum  Industries  ot  PA  PC.  Bo  925  Harnsbufg.  PA  17108  . 

Paul  K  Eyer.  PO  Box  8600  Harnsburg.  PA  17105-8600  _ „ 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp.  8100  W  Florissant  St  Louis.  MO  63136 

F/P  Research  Associates.  1700  K  St..  NW.  flOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Thomas  LFaJ8n.Tri660WilSOT'i^^^^^ 

Oarryl  H  Fagin.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  #1150  Washington.  DC  20005  ._.: 

Randa  Fahmy.  1212  New  YorV  Avenue.  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20OO5 

Janice  0  Faiks.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20005 

Robert  J  Falb.  1821  Michael  Faraday  Dnve  Suite  400  Reston.  VA  22090 

Dale  W  Fallal.  PO  Box  119  Maumee.  OH  43537 


Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group,  c/o  George  Helme  Wilmington  Tnjst  Company  tWilmington.  OE  19890  . 

Family  Research  Council.  700  13th  Street,  m.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20005 

S  Jackson  Fans.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SE.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024  

David  M  Farmer.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  K  20036 

Martin  T.  Farmer.  PO  Box  40789  Jacksonville,  R  32203-0789  

Fanners'  Educational  t  Co-Operalive  Union  ot  Amenca.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SN.  f202w  Waslwi|IOfl.  DC  20024 

Oagmar  T  Farr.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-2701  

Richard  T  Farrell.  1015  15th  St .  NW.  #401  Washington.  OC  20005 ... 

J  Michael  Farren.  490  L'Entant  Ptaza  East.  SW.  #4200  Washington.  OC  20024 

Man;us  G  Faust.  332  Constitution  Ave .  N£  Washington.  OC  20002 ._ 

Do _. . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 


Jane  Fawcelt-Hoover.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20004-2604  _ 

Robert  C  Fay.  12731  Directors  Loop  Woodbndge.  VA  22192 „ 

William  D  Fay.  1001  19th  St  North.  #800  Arlington.  VA  22209 _ _ 

Federal  Judges  Association.  Ill  West  Washington  Street.  #1100  Chicago.  II  60602-2768  

Federation  for  American  Immigration  Refomi.  1666  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

Federation  ol  American  Health  Systems.  1111  19th  St..  NW.  #402  Washington.  DC  20036 

Federation  ol  Amencan  Scientists.  307  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  

John  0  Fedoi  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #901  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Robert  Feenslra.  13545  Euclid  Avenue  Ontano.  CA  91761    

Steven  A  Fehr.  204  West  Linwood  Blvd  Kansas  City.  MO  64111  

Douglas  J  Feith.  2300  M  Street  NW— #600  Washington.  DC  20037  

Laura  Feldman.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mark  B  Feldman.  2300  M  Street.  NW  #600  Washington.  OC  20037  u 

Richard  Feller.  20O0  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006    . , ._ 

Kenneth  E  Feltman.  927  15th  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  OC  20005 

Judith  W  Fensterer.  242  E,  80th  Street  New  York.  NY  10021    . 

George  F  Fenton  Jr .  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Bnan  Ferguson.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  1050  Washington.  DC  20006 

Denise  G  Ferguson.  1020  19th  St.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036  

James  H  Ferguson.  2310  Trort  Avenue  Reston.  VA  22181 


Maureen  H  Ferguson.  143  W  Martiel  Street.  Suite  714  IndianaiMlis.  M  46204 

DeDe  Ferrell.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _...__ 

Kirk  Ferrell.  501  Schxl  Street.  NW.#400  Washington.  DC  20024 

Mannn  C,  Feuenmerger.  440  First  Street  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20001  »._. 

Richard  G  Fifield.  PO.  Box  11000  Montgomery,  AL  36198   .. 

Amy  M  Finan.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  #303  Washington.  OC  20006  

Financial  Executives  Institute.  10  Madison  Avenue  PO  Box  1938  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938 
Financial  Services  Council.  1225  I9th  St..  NW.  #410  Washington  OC  20036  . 

Linda  D,  Findlay.  1420  New  York  Ave .  NW.  #210  Washington.  DC  20005  

Lawrence  A  Fineran.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #1500  N  Washington.  OC  20004 

Matthew  P  Fmk.  1600  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mary  Ann  Finnecy.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005   

Peter  J  Finnerty.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW  #560  Washington.  DC  20004  , 


Thomas  D  Finnigan.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #230  Washington,  OC  20004 „, 

James  J  Finnucan,  2  Hodio  Drive  Ansonia  CT  06401 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston.  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110 _., 

Martha  Scott  Fisackerly.  1150  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Deborah  A  Fischione.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #6200  Washington.  DC  20006  

H  David  Fish.  5855  Stadium  St.  San  Oiego.  U  92122 


Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Donald  W  Fisher.  3814  tvanhoe  Lane  Alexandna.  VA  22310  

Clyde  Fitzgerald.  815  Siiteenih  Street  Washington.  OC  20006  .... 
John  Fitzgerald.  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Thomas  H.  Fitzpatnck,  Connecticut  Petroleum  Council  55  Faraimgton  Avenue,  1704  Hattfon).  CT  06105  . 

Alan  M  Fitzwater.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #220  Washington  DC 

Hilhard  J.  F|ord.  6725  Wooster  Pike  Cincinnati.  OH  45227 

Susan  G  Flack.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 

Robert  B  Flags.  9622  Maury  Road  Fairfax,  VA  22032 

Linda  Doortee  Flaherty,  1129  20th  Street,  NW.  Suite  200  Washinftofl.  DC  20036 

Meghan  R  Flaherty.  700  I3th  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  2050O 

Steven  H.  Flaiser.  1111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #811  Arlington.  VA  22202  .„ __ 

John  Flatley.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mac  A  Fleming.  26555  Evergreen  Rd .  #200  Southlield.  Ml  48076 ..„ 


Employer/Client 


Lister  Bolt  8  Cham.  Lid  . 

Maitui  Manetta  Corp 

MeOomll  Douglas  . 

Nortltrop  Corp 


International  Longshomnen's  Jtssa.  AFl-CIO  . 

MCI  Communications  Corp  


Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates.  Inc  IForMetiNelworts) 

Amencan  Gas  Assn  _ 

International  Council  ol  Cruise  lines  

National  Milk  Pioducers  Federation 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 


B  L  Evans  8  Associates  (For  Great  Western  fiMnciil  Cotp) 

National  Audubon  Society    _ _ 

Amencan  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  

West  Texas  Utilities  Company  

AfLAC.  Inc     

Amencan  Managed  Care  &  Revm  teui , . 

U  S  West,  loc  

Great  Western  Financial  Corp _____„_ 

Fxtwcar  Induslnes  of  Amenca 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 


Eversole  Associates  (For  Nottt  Dakota  A|nctiltunl  Pmdiicts  Utilmtiot  Comiis- 

sion) 

Zeneca.  Inc  _ „ .„_____ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute „ 

Hospital  Assn  ol  ftnnsyhrann  „ 


Amencan  Bus  Assn  

National  Cable  Telension  Assn,  Ik 

Northrop  Corp 

ITT  Defense  t  Electronics  _ 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  

National  Assxiation  ot  Arab  Americans  . 
Koch  Industnes,  Inc    , 


National  Wholesale  Dniigists'  Assa 
Andersons 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Bvsncss 

Alliance  ot  Amencan  Insurers  

Bamett  Banks.  Inc 


Food  Marketing  hislitute 

Syntei  (USA)  Inc  ._ 

Xerox  Corp  

Capitol  Consulting  t  Management.  Inc  .. 
Central  Utah  Water  Consenancy  Otstnct 
Clark  County  Nevada 


Clarti  County  Nevada-McC^rran  International  Airpoit 

Kirton  McConkie  &  Poelman    _ ._ 

Las  Vegas  Val^  Water  Distnct 

Public  Service  Co  ot  New  Meuco  

Sierra  Pacific  Pooer  Co 


State  ol  Montana  Dept  ol  Natural  Resources  I  Conservation 

Pnicter  I  Gamble  Co 

American  Amusement  Machine  Assn  

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Committet 


Alliant  Techsystems.  Inc 

Milk  Producers  Council  (For  Dairy  Farmers  lor  RtsponsiMe  OiM]f  Miqi) ... 

International  Advisers  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  furtcif) . 


National  Comm  to  Presence  Social  Secunty  t  Medicare 

International  Advisers.  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  Turkey)    _, 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  S«iai  Security  t  Hcdicart  . 
Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation  ... 

Genenc  Phannaceutical  Industry  Assn  

Amencan  Mining  Congress 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  

Amencan  Express  Co 

Institute  ol  Electrical  t  Electisnics  E«|inecn  . 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  , 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters  . 


National  Pork  Producers  Council  

Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  . 

Alabama  Faraiers  Federation  _ 

National  Assn  tor  Biomedical  Researck 


Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Manulactufcn 

Investment  Company  Institute  ... 

General  Electric  Co 

Sea-Land  Service.  Inc , 

Praxair.  Inc 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co  .... 


Wallace  8  EdwanJs   

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  _ 

Education  Legislative  Sendees,  bic  (For.Central  California  legislatnc  Consor- 
tium) 

Education  Legislative  Services  (For  Fresno  Unified  School  Distnct)    

EducatKW  Legislative  Services.  Inc  (For  Long  Beach  Umtied  School  Distnct) 
Education  Legislative  Services.  Inc  (For  Oakland  Unified  School  DislnctI 

Educalnn  Legislative  Services.  Inc  (For.San  Diego  United  School  Distnct)  

Amencan  Group  Practice  Assn.  Inc „ 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CIO  

Defenders  ot  Wildlife  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Burtington  Northern  Railroad  Co -__ 

Ohio  Rivet  Co 

Dayton  Hudson  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores,  hic 

Flack.  Inc  (ForSpiegel.  Inc) _ 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  bic  

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Ir»de 

Family  Research  Council  

Space  Systems/Loral  

Distilled  Spints  Council  ol  the  US 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 


Receipts 


9.036.82 
25,347.60 
12,044.00 

i4;58177 
1.000.00 
87400 
2.00000 
2.000  00 
6.00000 

11.250  00 
6.000  00 

4;400b0 
9,000.00 


9160 
5,000.00 
1.00000 
7.012.50 
2,775.00 

40,000.00 


1.00000 
5.495  88 
11.875  00 
6.500.00 


51.297.00 

1,150.00 
20,000.00 
26.12500 
190279  00 
300  00 
4.125  00 
3.000  00 
9.000  00 
30.01500 
17.597  25 
19.590  00 

18.892  50 
7.500  00 

27,718  75 

6.000  00 

567i7 


12,07500 
3,00000 


13,500  00 
44,583  00 
2.730  00 


3.700.00 
10.00000 
13.021  86 

1.775  OO 
126  00 

1252500 

1.20000 

12500 

574  12 

98000 

3.000  00 

~T.703i6 


3.75000 
818  40 

1.09080 
81840 
2.18160 
1.09080 
3.78IJ5 

109.60 


25.000  00 

1.50000 

100  00 

100.00 

100  00 

75000 

8.335.00 

1.904  00 

4.500.00 

2,000i)0 


Expenditures 


36  82 
347  60 
44  00 


112.99 

in.oo 


165.00 


55.81 
373 

76514 

liiiris 


50.00 
150.00 


Ui22.00 

200.00 


5.140  09 
90,792  79 


UOM 
......... 


1.962.71 

16.247  93 
8.10336 

13.500  00 

1.735  00 

362  61 


13.43000 
1.66700 

ijasjK 

2.283.00 

1.667  00 
2.213.00 

20000 

90-00 

1.000  00 

12.269  00 

7.500  00 

15000 
1.547  58 

874.68 
649  29 

207  85 
934  89 


1J2SM 


iJK 


56  78 

807  03 

4.822.03 


902J4 


275.75 
400.M 
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Orsanizatmi  or  Individual  Filing 


Tertif  P  FItming.  Ohio  PHrrHeuin  Council  88  E  Bnad  St..  il%0  Columbus.  OH  432IS  . 

Nancy  J  Flelcliei.  1850  M  Slmt.  NW.  Suite  1040  Wastiington.  DC  20036  

Ronnie  G  Flippo.  701  PennsylvMia  Aw..  NO.  1800  Washingtan.  K  20004  _. 

Do 


Do. 
Oc. 
Bo. 
Oi. 
Ot. 
0». 
Do 


Fknda  Business  Associates.  182S  E|e  Stmt.  IM.  MOO  Washington.  K  20006 
Do -„..- - 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

Do 
Do 


Kaien  Flonni.  lg7S  Coonecticiit  /Wc  NW.  «I0I6  Washington.  OC  20009  .... 

John  J  Flynn.  1125  17th  Slriet.  IW»  Washington.  DC  20036  

M  Todd  FoKr.  1776  I  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Fate)  t  lardnef.  3000  K  SIftel.  NW.  1500  Wastiington.  DC  200O7-51O9  ...... 

Do  _ _ __. 

Do    

Do 

R  D  Folsom,  1317  F  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004  

Richard  T  Foltin  1156  15th  Street.  fW.  Suite  1201  Washington.  OC  20005 


Food  I  Mlied  Service  Trades  Deol,  AR-CIO.  815  leth  Street.  NW.  M08  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Food  Marlieting  Institute.  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006  

Foodservice  i  Packaging  Institute.  Inc.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlington,  »A  22209 

Man  S  Forties.  U  Dupont  Cm:*,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036-1207 _ 

Carol  Tucliei  Foreman.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Foreman  i  Heidepnem,  1155  2ist  Street  m.  #756  WasHmgtoo.  OC  20036 

Fofest  Farmers  Assn.  PO  Boi  95385  Atlanta  GA  30347 _ 

Paul  Fodenja,  1301  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

Larry  Forrester,  3501  Vincennes  Road  PO  Bo«  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 

Heather  Forsgren.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  1202  Washington.  X  20036 

Theresa  M  Footer.  519  C  Street.  N£  Washington.  DC  20002 

Fon  and  Schleler.  1401  New  Yorii  Ave .  MK.  11200  Washington.  K  20005-2117 

Do 


Do 


Alison  B  Foftier.  1745  Mterson  Davis  Highway.  tl200  A/lmgton.  VA  22202  ...„ 
Michael  Fortier.  1227  25lh  Street.  NW.  Suite  610  Washington.  DC  20O37-1156  . 
Donald  L  Fowler.  P  0  Bo  50627  Columbia.  SC  29250 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Aliss)  T  Foi.  1310  G  Street.  NW.  12th  Fkm  WasXington.  DC  20005 

Barbara  Fa>,  HOI  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  t950  Washington.  DC  20004 

Petef  M  Frank.  1667  K  St..  NW,  1250  Washington,  DC  20006  

Richard  L  Frank,  1400  16th  Street,  NW.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20036-2220  .... 

Stephen  R,  Frank,  607  Aiure  Hills  Onve  Simi  Valley,  CA  93065    

Faje  B,  Frankfort.  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda.  MO  20814-1621  

David  C,  Frankil.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  540  Washingtan.  DC  20006 

Walter  L  Frankland  Jr ,  1730  M  Street.  NW.  1911  Washington,  DC  20036 

C  Anson  Franklin.  919  18tn  Street.  NW.  M50  Washington.  DC  20006 _.. 

Do  

Thomas  C  Franks.  1220  L  St ,  m  #510  Washington.  OC  20005 

Manan  C  Fram.  2121  Decatur  Place,  m  Washington.  DC  2000B 

Douglas  FreOerg  II.  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Robert  M  Frederick,  1616  H  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


lewis  R  Freeman  Jr ,  1275  «  Street,  NW,  #400  Washingtofl.  DC  20005 

Paula  D  Freef.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 , 

Freer  l  Alagia.  Chtd.  1000  Thomas  Jetterson  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington.  OC  20007 

Do  

Vemck  0  French.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1260  Washington.  OC  20004  .... 


Do 


French  t  Compaq.  14SS  PMnsylvama  tut.,  m.  11260  Waslnngton.  K  20004 

Do  

Robert  H,  Freniel.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave   S£,  #304  Washington.  DC  20003 

Kathenne  L,  Frey,  1101  i5th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

G  William  FrKk.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 


Fned  Frank  Hams  Shnver  ( Jacobson.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1800  Wastiinglon.  DC  200O4-25OS  . 

Do _ 


Do 


Blaine  P  Fnedlander.  2341  Dale  Onve  Falls  Church.  VA  22043 

F  Michael  Friedman.  321  West  Fnint  Street  PO  Ba  1000  Media.  PA  19063  . 

James  M  Fnedman  llOO  Citinns  BIdg  Qevdand.  OH  U114 

Susan  Fnedman,  10801  Rockville  Pike  RoclKine.  MO  20852  

Gay  Fnedmann.  555  13th  Street.  NW,  t300W  NaskiMoii.  DC  20004 __. 

Owen  V  Fnsby,  4  Old  Stage  Court  Rockville,  MO  20852 


Maureen  S  Fnsch.  1201  Third  Avenue.  Suite  4900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3045 

Charles  H  Fntts.  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Artmgtoo,  VA  22209 

Edwart  0-  Fntts.  1771  N  Street  Washington,  DC  20036  

Chartes  H,  Fnnel,  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW,  1401  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Alvin  From,  518  C  Street,  N£  Third  Floor  Washington.  DC  20002    

Alan  Front.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  S£,  Ml  Washington,  OC  20003  

Richanl  L  Fnichterman  III,  1850  M  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20036 

Gordon  H  Fry.  900  19th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  . 


Fulbnght  t  Jaworski,  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  _ 

Nancy  R  Fufco.  1615  H  St .  MW  Washington,  X  ma  .„. 

Daniel  J  Funsch.  PO  Bo  7613  Missoula.  MT  59807  

Don  Fugua.  1250  Eye  Street.  MW  Washington  DC  20005 


Furman  Gmup.  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #818  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Do ..._ __ _ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Kurt  A  Furst.  700  I4th  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 
Colleen  Furukawa,  1801  K  Street.  NW,  Floor  8  Washington  DC  20006 
Vivian  Gabor,  1901  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  260  Washington.  DC  20036  ..., 

Jul*  Leigh  Gackenbach.  1615  H  Stieet.  m  Washington,  DC  20062  

James  E  Gatfigan.  1201  New  Torti  Ave ,  WV  Washington  DC  20005 ,.., 

Gage  I  Tucker.  1200  G  SliMt.  NW,  1800  Waslnngton.  OC  20005 

Do  _.... 


EmpkqeiA^lient 


Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  _ 

Outdwr  Advertising  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  __ 

R  G  Flippo  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Alabama  Power  Co) 

R,G,  Flippo  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Federal  Ejipriss  Corp)  

R,G  Flippo  I  Associates,  Inc  (For  Huntsville-Madison  County  Aii|Kii1  Autbonty) 

R,G,  Flippo  I  Associates.  Inc  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance  Co) 

R,G,  Flippo  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  Norfolk  Southern  Corp) _ 

R.G  Flippo  I  Associates,  Inc  (ForReynolOs  Metal  Col   .._ , 

R,G  Flippo  I  Associates,  Inc  (For  RJR  Nabiso  Washington) 

R,G  Flippo  I  Associates,  Inc  (For  South  Central  Bell) 


R  G  Flippo  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Stale  of  Alabama.  Dept  of  Economic  (  Com- 
munity Affairs) 

Constellation  Technology  Coit 

Cray  Research.  Inc  

Florid  Atlantic  Uniwrsity  

Florida  Community  College  at  lackSMville 

Florida  State  University   

Lake  City  Community  College 

MEOCO  Containment  

University  ol  Alaska 

Unwrsity  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas 

University  ol  Vermont  

Mestinghouse  Electric  Corp 


Environmental  Defense  Fund 

International  Union  ot  Operating  Engine 

BP  AmerKa,  Inc 

Aurora  Health  Care.  Inc,  el  al 

Council  of  Community  Blood  Centers  ... 

Global  Technology  Systems,  Inc  

Real  Estate  Services  Providers  Council 

R  Duffy  Wall  i  Associates 

Amencan  Jewish  Committee  ._ 


Albers  i  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  C«)  , 

International  Women's  Health  Coalition 

International  Women's  Health  Coalition 


IBM „.. 

National  Assn  ot  Mutual  Insurance  Cos  _ 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  ol  Amenca  

Home  Care  Aide  Assn  oi  Amenca/Nat'l  Assn  tor  Home  Caic . 

Association  Francaise  des  Baniiues _ 

Bremer  Vulkan  Vertiund  AG    _ _. 

Commerjbank  Aktiengesellschaft  _.„.., . . 

Rockwell  International    , 


Amencan  Managed  Care  t  Review  Assn  . 

American  College  of  Sports  Medcine  

ATSI 


Chem-Nuclear  Systems.  Inc  

Greenwood  Development  Corp 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  . 
Kerr-McGee  Corp 


Olsson  Frank  i  Weeda  (ForM  Hk  Pioa  Standanl  Rulemakini  Gnmp) . 

Church  ol  Scientology ^^^ „. ^..._. 

Amencan  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn „.. _.__.^.__„„„ _._. 

Champion  International  Corp  „ „...i .. 

Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc 


Franklin  Blee  i  Burting  (For  Energy  Tai  Policy  Alliance) 

Nuclear  Assurance  Corp _ 

American  Resort  Development  Assn .,„„__ .; 

National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Ta  Fund 

American  Gas  Assn  _ ., _.._.. 

National  Grange „ 

Society  ot  the  Plastics  Wustiy.  Inc 

USX  Corporation  

Amslar  Corp „ 

Dairymen.  Inc 


French  I  Company  (For  International  ElectrtKiics  MIgrs  t  Consumers  ol  Amer- 
ica. Inc) 

French  t  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  i  Co.  Inc)  

International  Electronics  Mfgrs  i  Cionsumers  of  Amenca.  Inc  _ 

Montgomery  Ward  t  Co.  Inc  _ 

United  Parcel  Service „ 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufaclunng  Co.  191) _ , 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute _. 

General  Electric  Co _ . 

Lonza.  Inc .:., .. ;. 

Virgin  Islands  Rum  Industnes.  ltd  _„ . 

Korean  War  Veterans  Assn,  Inc  _ _. ,....,. . „.._ 

Pagano  Wills  i  Friedman  (ForChem  Service.  Inc) - — _ 

Summit  Energy  Storage,  Inc  _ 

American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn „ 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  Amenca 

National  Coal  Assn  . :... 

Simpson  Investment  Company . . 

American  Gas  Association „ „_.„_„.. 

National  Assn  ol  Bmadcasters „„ .„ 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insunn ^u ._ 

Democratic  leadership  Council  _ _ 

Trust  for  Public  Land _. ,. _ 

Williams  Telecommunications  Giwip 

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc  ,__....,.._„_.......:. 

Barrett  Resources  Corp  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ot  Dallas -. . 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce   . .'.._„._. _„. 

Alliance  lor  the  Wild  Rockies.  Inc 


Aerospace  Industnes  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Basic  Management.  Inc 

Central  Basin  Municipal  Water  Oistnct  

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  ... 

Kamm  i  Assocites.  Ltd   , 

Las  Virgenes  Municipal  Water  Distnct  , 


Upper  San  Gabriel  Municipal  Water  Distnct . 

West  Basin  Municipal  Water  Distnct  

GO  Searle  4  Co    

Coalition  lor  Empkiyment  through  Exports  ... 

March  ol  Dimes    „ 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce  

Amencan  Hotel  t  Motel  Assn  

Anchor  Glass  Container  Corp  _ 

Pina  Hut.  Inc „ 


Receipts 


20.000.00 
3,000.00 
650.00 
1.950.0O 
3.000.00 
1.57S.0O 
2JM.0O 
2JS00O 
1.800.00 
2.000,00 

1.00000 
38.05281 


6,06895 
15,000.00 
7.500.00 
4.000.00 
20.000.00 
17.571.28 
13.306,97 
12.623  64 
6.000.00 
7.500.00 


770.00 


1750.00 
5.000,00 
15.687  00 


1.168.00 

"imM 


25,07000 


8,02500 
12.000.00 

1.65000 
16.45000 
16.949,00 
10.000.00 

2.500.00 


1.500.00 
4,000.00 
1.44000 
1.100.00 


1.S0OJ1O 
2.31S.2« 

2.000  00 
6.000  00 


3,600.4« 
10.78000 

500  00 

175.00 

1,500,00 

235  JM 

2.50000 
1.000  00 


1.12000 
1.002.00 
5,135.00 


657.00 


12.000.00 
9,000.09 
3,000.00 

1.667.00 

2.400  00 

400  00 

648.00 

4.830.00 

2.25000 

25  00 

3.76000 


2.500.00 

500.00 

4.062.50 


7.500.00 
15.00000 
12.000  00 
15.000  00 

6.000  00 


6.25000 
2.000  00 
3,254  94 


Eipenditures 


306  63 


1000 
96057 


1,707.50 


30000 
15,687  00 
4.150  00 


10.54271 
80.00 


5M02 
2400 
1.258  49 
4,30333 
1,04377 
5.563  00 
1.01121 
150  00 


395  84 
159  00 


71240 
69  00 


1021 
896.36 


12119 


93  72 

6.50 


9.00 

■■7i2!86 


480  00 


4.968  00 
1600 


16.50 
4950 


50.00 


300.00 


1.59212 
137,00 
257  36 
525,00 


400.00 


February  22,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2307 


Organnalion  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


Kathryn  M  Gagnon.  3138  North  lOth  Street  Artington.  VA  22201 

Gary  P  Galams.  1100  South  Washington  Strteef,  1st  Floor  Aieuntn.  VA  22134-4494 

Leslie  Lawing  Gallaiher.  1801  K  Street,  IM,  Suite  900  Washington.  K  20006 

Cheryl  Gannon,  2000  K  Street,  NW  #800  Washington,  DC  20006  

Isabella  Garcia.  1201  16th  Si,,  m  #621  Washington,  OC  20036  

Raymond  Garcia.  1745  lelferson  Daws  Highway,  #1200  Artmglon.  VA  2221B  ._., 

Richard  E,  Gardiner,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  IM  Washington  OC  20036 

Margaret  Garikes   1101  Vermont  Avenue,  IM  Washington.  X  20005 

Nancy  Gartand,  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  .. 

Anthony  Garrett,  150  Andover  San  Francisco,  CA  94105-1611 


Theodore  J  Gamsh,  410  First  Stieet,  SE  Washington  X  20003  

Janet  M  Gany.  PO  Bo  749  Rockville.  MO  20848-0749  

John  C  Gartland.  214  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE.  #210  Washington.  K  20002  , 
Patnck  J  Carver.  201  South  Mam  Street.  #1800  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111 

Do 

Garvey  Schubert  t  Bam.  1000  Potomac  Stiiet.  M*  Washington.  K  20007  .. 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Lillian  8  Gaskin,  1800  M  St ,  IM  Washington  X  20036 

Philip  Gasteyer,  900  19th  StrettNW  Washington,  X  20006  _ 

Bruce  A  Gates.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046  _ 

Jerome  C  Gatto.  230  E  Broadway  #901  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111-2451  , 

Fred  Gebler.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  (BOON  Washington  X  20004  ._. 

Ethel  I  Geismger,  113  King  Street  Amionk,  NY  10504-1610  

Deanna  Gelak,  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Robert  C  Geiardi,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd,,  #500-G  Atlanta.  GA  30342 
Do 


Morton  A  Geller.  Corporate  Tai  Department  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110  

General  Aviation  Manulacturers  Association,  1400  K  Street.  IM  #801  Washington.  K  2000S  , 

General  Instnjment  Corporation,  181  West  Madison  Street,  Suite  4900  Chicago,  «.  60602  

Generic  Pharmaceutcal  Industry  Assn.  200  Madison  Ave ,  #2404  New  Yorti.  NY  10016  

Genzyme  Corporation,  1020  19th  Street,  NW.  Suite  550  Washington.  X  20036  

William  A  Geoghegan,  1200  18th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036     

Warren  S  George,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20016 _. 

Joseph  G  Gerard,  918  16lh  Si ,  NW  #402  Washington,  X  20006 . 

Louis  Gertier,  501  Third  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20001  ,. 

Robin  Gertwr,  101  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington,  X  20001 

Scott  A.  Gertie.  955  LEnlant  Plan.  SW  #5300  Washington.  X  20024 


David  A.  Gertien,  1301  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington  K  2036S  . 

Do  

Do  „ 

Kenneth  Gersten.  69  FranMin  Stieet  Annapolis.  MD  21401 

Danny  Ghorbani.  8014  Falstaff  Road  Mclean.  VA  22102 


Chnslopher  J  Giaimo.  201  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Wayne  Gibbens,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  #840  Washington  X  20004-2604 
Martha  A  Gibbons.  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  X  20005 


Kenneth  W  Gideon,  Fried  Frank  Hams  Shnver  &  Jacobson  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  IM  Washington  X  20004 

Robert  B  Giese,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  X  20036 _ 

Anne  Giesecke.  1350  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  1290  Washington.  X  20005  :„ 

ludy  Gilford.  1840  Wilson  Blvd ,  4th  Ftoor  Arlington,  VA  22201   

Lucie  Knste  Gikovich.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  IM,  #400  Washington.  K  20004 . 

Pamela  Gilbert,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  X  20003 -_,    _      

Richard  Gilbert,  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

James  £  Gilchnst,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washmgto",  X  20036     .  I  ~'.  '"" 

Joseph  A  Gillan.  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington,  X  20006 ™~ 

Mary  Ann  Gilleece.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1800  Washington.  K  20006 Z.1 '. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Neal  P  Gillen.  1725  K  Stieet.  NW.  *810  Washington.  X  20006 

Cynthia  0  Gillespie,  250  Williams  Street  Suite  6O00  Atlanta.  GA  30301-1996 

Edward  A  Gillespie.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  X  20005 

William  A  Gillon,  PO  8oi  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182  

Brad  Oilman.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd..  #1010  Artington.  VA  22201 

Do  .. 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Jim  Gilmote.  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington,  X  20006 

Patnck  T  Gilmore.  141  Deer  Ridge  Road  Basking  Ridge  KJ  07920 

Do . 

Ginn  Edington  Wade  t  Sanders,  he.  803  Pnnce  Street  Aleundna.  V*  22314  . 

Do _ 


Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  , 


Ginsburg  Feldman  8  Bress.  Chartered.  1250  Connecticut  *«»., 

Caesar  A  Giolito,  PC  Boi  5793  Carelree.  A2  85377 

Carolyn  H  Giolito.  P  0  Bn  5793  Carefree,  A2  85377  

Gerard  Giovaniello,  777  14th  St,  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Girt  Scouts  of  the  USA.  420  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yorti,  NY  10018-2702 

Earl  E  Gielde.  11240  Waples  Mill  Road,  Suite  100  Fairtai,  VA  22030  . 


NW,  nOO  HHisliiniton,  K  20036  . 


Lawrence  L  Gladchun,  27777  Inkster  Road  Famiington  Hills.  Ml  48334   

Nicholas  J  Glakas.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 , 

Marti  L  Classman,  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  201  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 
Robert  E  Gleason,  17  Battery  PiKe  New  Yorti,  NY  10004 


Law  Olfices  ot  Gleason  &  Mathews,  26  Broadway,  17th  Floor  New  Yorti.  NY  10004 

Martha  Cole  Glenn,  4637B  S  36th  Street  Artington,  VA  22206  

Sara  B  Glenn,  3225  Gallows  Rd  Room  3C  004  Fairtai,  VA  22037-0001  

Andrew  M  Gkk.  1201  Connecticut  Ave,.  IM.  Suite  300  Washington.  K  20036  

Do „ 


Employei/Client 


Wendy's  Intemational.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions  . 
Natnnai  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 


Teilile  Manulacturers  Institute  

Nltinal  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  t 
IMoMl  EdtKatM  Asia 


Cn* 


National  RiHe  Assn  ol  Anenc*  . 

Amencan  Medical  Assn  

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn 


Citizens  lor  Reliable  and  Sale  Higliwirs  (CRASH) 
Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
National  Council  Social  Secunty  Management  Assn.  lac  . 
Amway  Corp 


Parsons  Behle  I  Latimer  (For  Bamck  Goldstnke  Mines.  Inc)  , 
Parsons  Behle  &  Latimer  (ForBamct  Resounxs  USA,  Inc)  „ 

Canadian  Embassy _ 

George  Gabnel 

Intenjcean  Management  CofflpMy  

J I  B  Management  Company 

Ministry  of  the  Environment 


Paalic  Coast  Federation  ol  Fishermen's  Asm, 

Sealood  Consumers  I  Producers  Assn.  Inc 

Space  Industnes.  Inc 

Tacoma  Pubk  Utilities  

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  kc 

USX 

Amencan  Bar  Assn  , 


Savings  and  Community  Bankers  ol  Amenca 
National-Amencan  Wholesale  Gracers'  Assa  ... 


tlectranic  Data  Systems  Corp 

MBIA.Inc 

Sxiely  for  Human  Resource  Management  „ 

Robert  H  Kelien  Co  (For-Calone  Control  Council) 

Kellen  Company  (For  Inlant  Formula  Counal)  

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston     


Secunties  Industry  Assn 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AR-CU  . 


Amencan  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

Communications  Wortiers  ol  Amenca _ 

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  8  Joineis  ol 

Honda  North  Amenca,  Inc  

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Administralion  . 

Puerto  Rico  Senate 

Times  Mirror  Corp  

Sierra  Club  L , 

Association  for  Regulatory  Relonn  . 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

Mid-Continent  Oil  t  Gas  Assn 


Laidlaw  Transportation  Management.  Inc  .... 
National  Structured  Settlement  Trade  Assn  . 

Chns-Craft  Brtjadcastmg,  l« _„ 

American  Bakers  Assn  

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

Pacrtic  Telesis  Group  

Pubic  Citizen „ 

Amencan  Public  Health  Assa 

Amencan  Mining  Congress _ 

Enon  Corporation 


lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  8  Hotaiottli  (ftrJtetra  Holdings  Cacp) . 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (For  Astra  Holdings  Corp)      _ 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (For  Dayton  Aiea  6iamber  ol  Commeice) 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (ForDyncorp) 

Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  8  Holzworth  (ForDynCorp) 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (For  PAC)    

Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  8  Holzworth  (For«P  Corp) 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (ForNMP  Corp)   

Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  8  Holzworth  (ForVeda.  Inc) 

Gadsby  8  Hannah  (For  Veda,  Inc) 


Receipts 


Gadsby  8  Hannah  (For  Westinghouse  Oistnbution  8  CoMiol) 

Amencan  Cotton  Shippers  Assn 

Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games 

IBM  Corp    

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca 


Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForJUaska  Groundfish  Data  Bank)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForJUeutians  East  Borough)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForAJl  Alaskan  Sealoods,  he) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  City  ot  KodiakJ    

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForKodiak  Island  Borough) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Lunds  Fishenes.  Inc) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Marcol       

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForOcean  Shipholdings,  Inc)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Pacific  States  Manne  Fishenes  Con) . 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Easthaugh  (Forieafieeze) 

Amencan  Factory  Trawler  Assn 

Brother  Industnes  (USA),  Inc  . 

Brother  International  Corporation  ... 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co  _ 

Fireamis  Training  Systems.  Inc 

Lockheed  Corporation  

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp  

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  .... 
US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn  .... 
Watkins  Associated  Industnes.  he 
United  Air  Lines.  Inc 


UMOO 
2.00000 
351M 
12.85800 
3.753J5 
3.000.00 


ZM 


211.00 
7.580  70 
13.920.00 
BiSOOO 


American  Assn  of  Pastoral  Counselors 
American  Assn  of  Pastoral  Counselors 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors  


Waste  Management,  he 
Michigan  National  Coip  .. 

in  Corporation 

U.S.  Stralt(ies  Corp 


IMMHlionil  Umgshoiemen  s  Assn.  Afl-CK) 
Intcnutional  Longshoiemen's  Assn.  AR-CIO 

Humane  Society  ol  the  US 

Mobil  Corp 

Bailey  8  Robinson  (ForUnisys  Clirp) 


Bailey  8  Robinson  (ForUtilities  Telecommunication  Council)  . 


14,S49J3 
SBJM 

caoM 


24J27.06 

3,044.75 

400il0 

'  Tmii 


mm 


1.500.00 
21.233.17 

"sjiiiiS 

ijiidofl 

7.857  00 
3.30000 
10000 
25.50000 
4.500.00 
6.000.00 


3.671.50 
16.000.00 
2J00M 


62500 
4J5000 
71810 
18.000.00 
10.40833 
U22.00 

TSoS 


876.12 


1.620il 


427.90 
112.50 

50.00000 
56151 
283  48 
1.07500 
1.25000 
1.550.00 
1.00C00 


32500 

75000 
3.75000 

250  00 
2.500.00 

750.00 
I8.7S0M 


Expenditures 


4.000  00 
5.000  OO 
7.00000 
10.00000 


250.00 

250.00 

2.S0O.0O 


JOOiN 


10.624.98 
1.125.00 


44  00 
13.00 


39.00 


1.059  44 


2.00000 


5000 


7.988.00 


2173317 
1792-67 


1.600  39 

12105 

1.567  00 


93  79 
"7215 


23400 

"iKiiiii 

8900 


13161 


l,04SJI 

3J9S7S 

»SJt 

7327 


6J4I.09 


17682 
223  98 
318  28 
M7  95 


502  30 
2.99800 


4JI0 


2.379.25 

40  00 


2308 
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Organizition  or  Individual  Filinj 


Joanne  Gliuon.  700  l«th  Street.  PM.  Washington.  DC  20005 
GloOal  US^  Inc.  2121  K  St .  IW.  K50  MasHincton.  DC  20037 . 


Do. 

Do. 

D(. 

Do. 

Do 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 


Joseph  Gloyd.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  1300  Washington  DC  20005 
Rictiard  D  Cluck.  1801  K  Stret.  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  2o6oi5 . 

Stephanie  R  Godley.  2500  Wilson  BKid.  (301  Arlington.  VA  22201 
James  W  Godlove.  1776  lit  Stieel,  m.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 
Jean  C  Godwin.  1010  Duke  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314 


Donald  G  Gotl.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  1735  Jeflerson  Davis  Hig"(i«i«7&iliBl2MAi)mB^^ 

Harvn  S  Gold.  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027  . 

Gold  t  Liedengood.  inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  IW.  1950  Wajhmjtoii,  OC  20004        Z Z      H 

Do  ■  ■     


to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to.. 

to 

to.. 

to  . 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.< 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to.. 

to„ 

to.. 

to. 

to... 

to.. 

to... 

Do 


Thomas  R  GoldDerg.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  m.  Suite  lOOfl  Washington  DC  20036 
Goldherg  Godles  Wiener  k  Wright.  1229  19th  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20036 ' 
Howard  Goldblatt.  151 1  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  622  Washington  DC  20005 
Mail!  J  Golden.  1019  19th  Street.  KW,  Suite  1100  Washington.  OC  20036 
Janlon  Goldman.  122  Ma^land  Ave .  NE  Washington  DC  20002 
Mai  Goldman.  1050  17lli  Street,  m  »500  Washington  OC  20036 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  »900  Washington  OC  20004 

Robert  H  Goldsborough.  5508  Lombardy  Place  Baltimore  MO  21210 

Neil  Gotdschmidt.  Inc.  222  SW  Columbia,  111850  Portland  OR  97201  " 

to ' 

Do  " ■■ ■■ 

Jack  Golodner.  815  16th  SI .  NW.  Washington,  DC  20006 ™Z""" 

John  A  Gonjata.  1745  Jettersoft  Davis  Hwy .  11200  Arlington  VA  22202 

James  L  Good.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  1212  Washington.  DC  20OO6     ~T'    ' 

Lany  I.  Good,  1615  L  Street.  KW.  #1150  Washington,  DC  20036  ~~ 


Thomas  E  Goode  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  KW  Suite  1140  Washington'''oc'2d03S" 

Deborah  K  Goodell.  1315  Nueces  Austn  TX  78701  

Amanda  L  Goodman.  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington  DC  20005  " 
Richard  A  Goodman.  4925  Manor  Lane  Ellicott  City  MO  21042 

Susannah  Goodman.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Richard  F,  Goodslein.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1101  Washington  OC  jfooiis"" 
Mehrin  G  Goodweather.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington  X  20005 
John  Gofdiey.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1106  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

to ...J ~" ~ 

to „  - 

to     Z" ~ " 

Anna  Pegler  Gordon.  2030  M  Street,  KW,  Wasliington  DC  20036 ~Z 

Marvin  N  Gordon.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2800  Arlington  VA  22209         '     ZZT 

Maiy  S.  Gordon.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20004       '  _ 

Randall  C  Gordon.  1201  New  Tort  Ave .  IM  #830  Washington  DC  200O5 

John  C  Gore.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20006 

David  W  Gorman.  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Faye  A  Gorman.  1800  M  Street.  NW,  #325.5  Washington  DC  20036 

Mark  S  Gorman.  1200  17!h  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Regma  M  Gorman.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Suite  540  Washington  DC  20036 

Ann  M  Gosier.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  "" 

William  P  Gotschall,  6222  Cheryl  Ortve  Falls  Chunrh  VA  22044       Z " 

Barry  Gonehrer,  1295  State  Street  Spnngfield,  MA  01111-0001 


Go»f  Stetson  1  Williams.  2501  Rio  Gnnde  Blvd..  NW  AJboquerquiiriiM  87104-3223" 

to , 

to - 

to " " -- 

to ,... __.      — 

to ^ "Z 

to 

to -• 

to — 

to ZZ  ""■ 

to ■      ~ 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 


Employer/Client 


Monsanto  Company 

ABC  Home  Health  Care '^LIZZZZZ... 

Convei  Computer  Corp  „.., . _.    Z       " 

Gold  i  Lcibengood  : . IZZIIZiZZZ 

Hyundai  Motor  America  Z.Z .'™Z 

Japan  Fed  of  Construction  Contracton.  hie  .. ZZiZIIZ"" 

Komatsu  Ltd    ™ZZ!ZZ 

Kyocera  Corporation  „ ~~. !!.ZI!.Z™Z!I"ZI 

Mazak  Corporalion  . , Z !ZZ Z.. 

Murata  Machinery.  Ltd  ._ ._ .^ " !.ZZZ1ZZZ. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  Z.Z!Z!Z]ZI"!ZZ 

American  Veterinaiy  Medical  Assn  „....Z."Z" 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  S  Ciresi  (Formterajtionai  fieiritionS  FieiiiiiRir- 
warders  Assn) 

American  Aoparel  Manulacturerj  Assn,  Inc „ 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  _ _.._ S...1 

American  Assn  ol  Port  Authorities ...... .-..IZ!-."ZIZZZZ!.Z 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  „ __ ..ZJiZZ"  Z" 

National  Pest  (Control  Assn  

Aim  Casa  De  Bolsa.  SA  de  CV __; !.ZZ"Z~Z!ZZZ! 

Amercan  College  ot  Cardiology  _ Z!]ZZ!ZZZZ" 

American  Academy  ol  Dermatology ....■.—...... 

American  Academy  ol  Ophlhalmolojy  . 


American  Mental  Health  Counselors  Assn 

Beretta  USA  Corp 

Bridgeport  Regional  Business  Council 

Caremark,  Inc  _.., 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Caa  Cola  Company  

College  ol  American  Pathologists  

County  ol  Fairlai,  Board  of  Supervis«  .... 

Electmnic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Eye  Bank  Assn  of  America  ....^ 

Federated  Inwstors.  Inc  _ ..i„.i 

Fiat,  US.A ,  Inc ..._......„„ 

Ford  Motor  Co  , 

Genentech,  Ix  

Global  ticess  Re,  hic 

Hopi  Tnbe 


International  Council  of  Shopping  Centen  . 

Inwstment  Company  Institute  

lames  Capel  i  Co 


Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Healtl)  Care  Oris 

Kidder  Peabody  t  Co 

Mutual  01  Omaha  

MAPCO,  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp  .,.._._ „.Z_1!Z! 

National  Football  League _.... ,. ZZ.„_Z! 

National  Restaurant  Assn  ZZZZZZ~Z! 

National  School  Transportation  Ajsb . 

Nestle  USA.  KC  , L.ZZZZI 

Pacilic  Enlerpnsts „ . "' " 

Pennnil  Co  -...—..- 

Philip  Morns  Co 


Regional  Transportation  District  - 

Salomon  Brottiers,  Inc  

Thomson-CSF,  Inc  

Thunder  Child  Veterans  Administration  Itaipitai  . 

Times  Mirror  Co  

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authoriij  ! 

National  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn  

PanAmSat,  LP 

Coalition  Against  Insurance  Fraud 

Telocator 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union ZZ! 

Texaco,  Inc  _ 


Americans  for  Immigration  Control,  Inc  , 

Evergreen  International  Aviation.  Inc 

Nike,  Inc  

US  Generating  . 


Department  for  Professional  Employees.  AFl-CIO  . 

Rockwell  International  Corp  

National  Assn  ot  Water  Companies 


Capitoline  International  Group,  Ltd  (FofJUilliman  t  Robertson,  lnc)""Z 

Utilities  Telecommunications  Council  '  ". 

Polan-lngram  Advocacy  Group  (For  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Coip) 
National  Cooperative  Business  Assn  ,. _ _ 


Public  Citaen 

Brawning-Fems  Industries,  Inc 

United  Technologies  Corp  

American  Soybean  Assn 


Eiport  Processors  Industry  Coalition  (EPIC) , 

Iowa  Pork  Producers  Assn  

National  Sunflower  Assn  „ _, 

US,  Canola  Association  Z. 

Common  Cause „ _ 

Grumman  Corp  

Northern  Telecom,  Inc 

National  Gram  ti  Feed  Assn i. 

BP  America,  Inc  „ 

Disabled  American  Veterans  "ZZ! 

Dow  Coming  Corp 

National  Restaurant  Assn 


National  Multi  Housing  Council  

American  Mining  Congress 

World  Resources  Company  ....! 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Ule  Insurance  6) , 

Campo  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

Colorado  River  Indian  Housing  Aulhonty  .. 

Crow  TnOal  Housing  Authonty , 

First  Mesa  Consolidated  Villages 

Mescalero  Apache  Housing  Aulhonty 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  , 

Pueblo  of  Laguna  Housing  Authonty 

Pueblo  of  Pojoaoue 

Pueblo  of  TesuQue 

Pueblo  of  Zuni  , 

Santa  Clara  Indian  F)ueblo    .  Z! 

Shoshone  Tribe .«?, 

Tonono  O'dham  Nation 


Wind  River  Tai  Commission 

Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Community  , 


Receipts 


42,07 
42.07 


a.8s 


1,000,00 

1,600  00 
19,050  00 


2,140.00 

3,90000 
12,000  00 

6,020  00 

500  00 

12,00000 


20,000  00 
10000 
7,200  00 
6.000  00 
4.920  00 
2,18100 
3,76900 
15.000,00 
9.600,00 


32.000.00 
3,750.00 
77.760,00 
15,00000 
15,344  00 
4,800  00 
55,200  00 
4,250,00 
10,000,00 
13.500,00 
17.200,00 
4,400,00 
19,500  00 
6,750  00 
1,200  00 
15,000  00 
4,000,00 
66,500.00 
12.000  00 
3,000  00 
9,000  00 
1.500.00 
3,960  00 


500,00 


3.000,00 

2.075.00 

500,00 


10.950,00 


S,8«5.66 

5,000  00 
5193 


2SCiO 

Tsim 


6.750,00 

620,00 

1.277,50 

11,000,00 

7,50000 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

9,000.00 

4,344  00 

625  00 

1.250,00 

857,00 


18,31176 
5,000  00 
1,500,00 
2.300,00 
30,00 


86,93 
3,605,31 


5.496,75 

7,084,00 


500,00 
13,260,00 


Eipenditures 


122  30 


50  00 

83  04 
2,000  00 


2.44000 

2,440,00 

2,376  00 

2,178  00 

2,067  00 

2,14000 

2,440-00 

2,288  00 

2,440  00 

2,440,00 

2,140,00 

2,282,00 

2.392,00 

2,440,00 

2.406,00 

2.140.00 

2.440,00 

2.440,00 

2.140.00 

2.140,00 

2,440,00 

2.440,00 

2.440,00 

2,440,06 

2.440,00 

2.140,00 

2,444,00 

2,440,00 

2,440  00 

2,440  00 

2,352  00 

2,440,00 

2,440  00 

2,440  00 

2,140  00 

2,440  00 

2,440  00 

2,378,00 

2.440  00 

2.140,00 


49.84 

i(Jo!od 

6!d5o!oo 


4,418  38 
12,00 


667,50 
5,125  57 
7,55126 
10,583,78 
1,40511 
2.005  96 
5.410  05 


534,45 


23  00 

800 
990  00 


7,00 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 

to 

John  R  Graff,  1448  Duke  Street  Ateandna,  VA  22314  

Aleiander  Graham,  100  Daingerfield  Road  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 _._ 

Dennis  A  Graham,  180  South  Clinton  Avenue  Rochester,  NY  14646-0700 

Elaine  I  Graham,  1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lawrence  I  Graham,  7900  Westpark  Dnvt,  #A-320  Mdean.  VA  22102  

to 

Michael  Graham,  625  Slaters  Lane,  Suite  200  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Frances  Turk  Granahan,  1620  L  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  OC  20036  .... 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co,  650  South  Front  Street  Columbus,  OH  43206  

James  L  Granum,  1500  K  Street,  NW,  #375  Washington,  DC  20005  

Andrew  N  Grass  Jr ,  One  World  Trade  Center,  #4511  New  York.  NY  10048  

Edwin  C  Graves,  1615  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  1150  Washington,  K,  20036 

to ,. 

to  : _, .:.._..... „. 

to  , ._._ „_„_ 

to  ..^....... ..... .„^ 

to ; ...... „. 

to . .„_.... 

to . _..„_...„ 

to  „... ...... . ...^.„._ 

to  ,...,. ...„_. , _.  _ 


to  , 
to 


W  Lawrence  Graves,  1627  K  Street,  NN,  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20006-1790 

Adnenne  A  Gray,  1301  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  . 

Bartiara  Gray,  PO  Boi  3958  Missoula,  MT  59806 

Carol  J  Gray,  1401  I  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20005  

Neil  A  Gray,  2120  L  Street,  NW,  #305  Washington,  DC  20037 

Peter  Gray,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20004  „ 

William  T  aom)  Gray,  1050  17th  Street,  m.  #700  Washington,  DC  2003$ 
Maiy  R  Grealy.  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  #402  Washington,  DC  20036 


Greater  WasVMD  Service  Station  I  Automotive  Repair  Assn,  9420  Annapolis  Rd,,  #307  Ljnham,  MO  20706  ... 

Greater  Washington  Educational  Telecommunications  Assn,  PO  Bo«  2626  Wasliinfton.  DC  20013    .  . 

Donald  R  Greeley,  919  18th  St ,  NW,  #700  Washington  DC  20006  

Deborah  Green,  610  W  1 10th  Street  #7C  New  York,  NY  10025      

Edward  M  Green   1920  N  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  . 

George  R  Green,  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006-2701 :. 

Micah  S  Green,  1445  New  York  Ave  ,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Oliver  W  Green,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 „ _   

Scott  H  Green.  3159  N  Quincy  Street  Arlinton.  VA  22207 

to _ „ _.    _        _       

to ■ 

William  Green.  1455  Pennsyhnnij  Aw.  §575  Washington.  DC  20004 

Green  Stewart  i  Fartwr.  PC.  2600  Virginia  Ave.  NW.  Suite  1111  Waslimgton.  DC  20037 

Fred  Greene.  3434  Pinetree  Terrace  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  .     .  .. 

H  Thomas  Greene.  412  1st  St .  SE  Washington.  DC  200O3  

Suzanne  Greenfield.  2030  M  Street,  KW  Washington,  DC  20036 .        ... 

Lynn  Greenwalt,  1400  16th  St.,  KW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  

Jim  Greenwood,  1350  Eye  Street,  NM,  Suite  1240  Washington,  DC  20005  .Z.~._ 

Sarah  Massengale  Gregg,  800  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Suite  1100  Washington,  DC  20006 !! !!! 

Gregory  Company,  One  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.  #880  Washington  IX  20001 

David  J  Grtbb.n  IV.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Kathryn  Griesinger,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ■. 

Ann  Thomas  Grittm,  2707  0  S  Walter  Reed  Drive  Arlington,  VA  22206  ^ ...    . .. 

Mary  Griffin,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM,  #310  Washington,  DC  20009 '     '_ 

Robert  I  Gntfin,  1 100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #900  Washington  OC  20035 _  ..  Z. 

W  M  Gnffin.  601  tPenfnsytvania  Ave,,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Griffin  Johnson  &  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 


to 
to  , 
to, 
to, 
to  , 
to, 
to, 
to  , 
to  . 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  , 
to  . 
to  . 
to  , 
to  . 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
to  . 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
to 
to 
to 


Edward  D  Gnffith,  3801  West  Chestei  Pike  Newtown  Square.  PA  19073  ... 

Randy  Gnggs,  1052  Highway  431  North  tolhan.  AL  36303       

Riley  Gnmes,  6410  Rockledge  Dnve,  #203  Bethesda,  MD  20817 .. 

Norman  E,  Grimm  Jr.,  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairtai,  VA  22033-4904  

Cynthia  P  Grisso,  1101  Siiteenth  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Olga  Grkavac,  1616  North  Fort  Myer  Dnve,  #1300  Arlington,  VA  22209 _ 

Groceiy  Manufacturers  of  Amenca,  Inc,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave    KW  #900  Washington  DC  20007 

James  N  Gronmger,  1050  17th  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20036  

Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chtd,  1701  Pennsylvaoia  Awoue.  NW.  #1200  Wasbington.  DC  20006  _. 

to „„ _ 

to 

to „ 


Employer/Client 


Zuni  Housing  Authonty      

International  Assn  ol  Amusement  Parlts  t  Annctmin  . 

PratMl  Mustries  of  Amencj.  liK 

Rackater  Telephone  Corp  , 

NationtI  Restaurant  Assn   _ 

Chxolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ot  tlw  USA 

National  Contectionefs  Association 


National  Assn  ot  Medical  Equipment  SupptaS 
Panhandle  Eastern  Corp _. 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp     

Security  Traders  Assn.  Inc _ 

Ed  Graves  t  Associates  IForBrKtfieM  Burcfwtte  I  Ritts) 

Ed  Graves  h  AssKiates  (ForConectnnal  Education  Consultants,  lac) 

CBI  Sugar  Group  „ 

Ed  Graws  8  Asswiates  (Forimerald  Resources.  Inc) 

Furman  Group    

Edwin  C  Graves  t  Associates  (ForMcAuliffe.  Kelly  8  Rift'iiM  I!Z!!!! 
Ed  Graves  8  Associates  (For  McGumess  8  Williams) 


Capitoline  International  Grouc  Lid  (ForMCI  Communications  Corp) 

Ed  Graves  i  Asociates  (ForOPtDA)      _. 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (For  Professional  Lawn  Care  Assn  of  i 
ical 

Republic  of  Azertiaiian      

South  Dade  Land  Corp      Z. 

National  Newspaper  Assn 

IBM  _ _ 


Metropolitan  Analysis  &  Retneval  SyslMis,  lac  (Man,  Inc) 

Secunties  Industry  Assn _. 

International  Bridge  Tunnel  I  Turnpike  tsa 

Citicorp/Citibank  ^ 

Healthcare  Financial  Management  Assn ^. 

Federation  of  Amencan  Health  Systems  


Hoechst  Celanese  Corp _ 

Americans  United  with  llie  Congolest  taple  (FarJiMs  t  (iiwa) . 

Amencan  Mining  Congress . . ,._ 

Food  Marketing  Institute    ^^ 

Public  Secunties  Assn  , 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFl-dlO 

Boys  8  Girts  Clubs  of  Amenca    

DARE  AMERK> 


National  Center  tor  Missing  8  Eiploited 

MacAndrews  8  Forties  Holdings.  Inc 

Premier  Hospitals  Alliance.  Inc  

tonny  Miller  Associates 

National  Automobile  toalers  Jtesa  

Common  Cause 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Valero  inergyCorp  

Barter     

Lake  Preservation  Coalition  . 


National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (NflB)  . 

Electronic  Industnes  Assn  

Harns  Corp  ,  

Consumers  Union  

Chrysler  Corporation 


Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc  

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amerca  .. ,, 
Amencan  Nuclear  Enrgy  Council 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Psychological  Assn 

American  Red  Cross   

Apollo  Travel  Services 


Appalachian  Coalbed  Methane  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co  

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Central  and  South  West  Services,  Inc ;. 

City  ol  Braomfield,  CO  

Coal  Industry  Health  Protection  Coalitm  ,., 

Coopers  8  Lybrand,  et  al    

Council  for  Mailieling  8  Opinion  Research 

Council  of  Smaller  Enterpnses  (COSE)  

C8S,  Inc  .., 

COMSAT  Corp  

tolta  tontal  Plans  Assn 

Ell  Lily  8  Co  

Fluor  Corp 


Galileo  International 

General  Atomics 

Grumman  Corporation  _ 

Halliburton  NUS  Environmental  Corpciraban  , 

Heartland  Health  Systems    

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Counal  

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund 

Martin  Manetta  Corp  

McCaw  Cellular  Communications,  he  

Merck  8  Co,  Inc  

Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  he 


National  Coalition  of  Bum  Center  Hospitals 

National  Football  League _ 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers  

National  Music  Publishers  Assn.  he 

Natural  Disaster  Coalition  

Precision  Co  

Pnmenca  Corp 

Software  Productivity  Coosoitium  

Tobacco  Institute   

Waste  Management,  he  

Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  _ 

ARCO  Chemical  Co  _ 

Alabama  Fanners  Federation 


Association  ol  Amencan  Cancer  hstitutes  , 

AAAPotomK 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Amenca 


Inlormation  Teetinoloo  Assn  of  Ameiica,  lac  . 


Te«aeo.  Inc „ .„ 

Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group  

Ad  Hoc  PFK  Group  

Amencan  Petroleum  hstitute  . 

Amoco  Corporation 

Cargill,  Inc  


Receipts 


S.000.00 
1.5S0D0 
liMUN 


(.OOtiM 


1.000.00 
2.750.00 

15000 
437  50 
30000 


IMOO 


4J2SJIN 

""""59l!49 
11.30000 
2.196.00 
2.700.00 
2J40.00 


ijM.oe 

200.(10 


5.000.00 
21.500^)0 

"iwiiii 

l2.SeOJM 

775«o!ob 

7.50000 
10.00000 


500,00 
2.50000 
15,00000 

8,010  00 
4195 


3.000.00 
3.401,00 
750,00 
1,05000 
4.000  00 
3.000  00 
5.602,00 
6J75  00 
11.25000 


2.500.00 
13.25000 
2,000  00 
5,00000 
1,75000 
2.250,00 
3.750,00 


5.00000 
12.500,00 
5.25000 
7.50000 
3,75000 
75000 
13,000  00 
5,750  00 
22,500  00 
2,00000 
2.25000 
1,000  00 
6.250,00 

"vHm 

750,00 
5,000  00 
3,750  00 

750.00 


500.00 
3.75000 
7.500,00 
9.250,00 
5,750,00 
10,00000 
10,000  00 


6^5000 

3.75000 

115  00 

600  00 

9,00000 


iu.n 


2309 


Eipenditures 


990J( 


20(.42 
3$6.4« 

(4il 


244  00 
4,969  76 


41.00 


200.n 

230  58 
23i74.15 


»7i8 
._..„._ 

647  20 
862  93 

500  00 


34797 

20000 
110,77 
17847 

305  00 
109  73 
204  00 
360  00 

"  ttHK 
424  00 
64  00 
160  00 
56,00 
72  00 
120,00 

160  00 

400  00 

168  00 

240  00 

12000 

2400 

41600 

184  00 

800  00 

64  00 

72  00 

3200 

200,00 

iioo 

2400 
160  00 
12000 

24.00 


16.00 
120  00 
240,00 
29600 
184,00 
320  00 
320,00 

200!00 
120  00 
87310 
834  89 


2310 
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Orianizition  or  Individual  Filmt 


Do. 

to 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 


Gcorit  Gnu.  1211  Conoccticut  Ave.  NW.  1610  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Clinstini  M  GresRf.  1310  G  Stnt.  m.  12th  Floor  Wasliin{ton.  DC  2000S  . 

Ore»  Gmtnliurj.  1601  Dule  SIrwl  Maandni.  VA  22314 „.. 

JoHo  T  Gnipenhoff.  6410  RxUeHit  Drive.  1203  BctHesda.  MO  20817  

Do 

Do 


Gerald  M.  Guanlia,  70  Noitti  Miin  Stitel  Wlftei-Bont.  P*  18711  

Derek  Guest  I2S0  H  Stncl.  NW.  Suite  800  Wisliiii|ton,  DC  200OS 

Ana  Mana  Guevan.  3313  «»|m)liam  Ciitle  Aleundna.  VA  22302 

Pamela  0  GuHaio.  501  Second  Street.  NE  WasHington.  DC  20002 

Jay  f  Gum.  PO  Boa  032206  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403 _ 

Jolin  E.  Guinven.  1100  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Junes  E.  Gtiirard  k..  1730  Rhode  Island  A»emi<.  NW.  1419  Washioiton.  DC  2003S  . 

Oo 

Do 


Do 


Deborah  H  Gum.  9167  Stevens  Cl  Manassas.  VA  22110 

Gun  Owners  of  Amencj.  Inc.  8001  Fortes  Place  Spnnjfield.  VA  22151 

Peto  A  Gunn,  601  Second  Avenue  South  MPFP  1704  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Phyths  A  Guss.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  700  6th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ned  H  Guthrie.  209  Haies  Avenue  Charleston,  WV  25314 

OB.  Inc.  1507  West  6th  Street  Austin.  IX  78703 

Do  - 

Do  - . 

Do - 

Jane  Sclierei  Hatke.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  M20  Wishiggloo.  DC  20006 

Sherry  J  HaOer,  1821  Michael  Faraday  Dr ,  #400  Reslon,  VA  22090 _ 

George  Maciier,  1875  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  1300  Washington,  DC  20009-5728  

William  G  Haddeland.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  1507  Washington,  DC  20036 

Anthony  L,  Madley,  1745  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway.  tSU  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Lonnie  E.  Hjetner.  10  Finlay  Road  Rirkwood.  MO  63122  


Di. 
Do. 


Thomas  M  Hagan.  1005  Congress  Ave   #795  Austin,  TX  78701  

Tom  Hagedorn  Associates.  3401  Hoiiy  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22003  _.... 

Haight  Gardner  Poor  I  Havens.  1300  I  Street.  tM.  #470E  Wishington.  DC  2000S  . 
Oo 


James  Hailer.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  740  Washington.  DC  20001 


Nancy  A  Hailpem.  316  PennsyWania  Ave ,  SE.  #200  Washington.  DC  20003 _ 

Jay  0  Hair.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Thomas  F  Hairslon,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  PM.  #760  Washington.  DC  20036  

Randolph  M  Hale.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  fM.  #1500  N  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Hale  and  Dorr,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004  

Do 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Angelynn  Hall.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Anne  Hall.  100  East  Broad  Street  Columbus,  OH  43271-0157 

Ellntt  S.  Hall,  1350  I  Slieet.  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20OO5 


Janet  A  Hall.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #406  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

Joseph  Mitchell  Hall,  2930  S  Buchanan  Street,  »A1  fclington.  VA  22230 ..„, 

Lawne  Piatt  Hall.  3175  North  Orange  Blossom  trail  Kissimmee.  Fl  347U  ....„ , 

Martin  L  Hall,  5990  Richmond  Highway,  #1114  Aleundna,  VA  22303 _ 

Robert  M  Hall,  555  College  Road,  East  Pnnceton,  NJ  08543 

Robert  P  Hall,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20O04     

Manan  Hall-Crawtord,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  #402  Washington.  DC  20003 

Sarah  E  Haller.  1615  L  Street,  NW,  1320  Washington,  DC  20036 

Paul  Halhsay.  1625  Massachusens  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Sarah  C,  Mailman.  1725  17th  Street,  m.  #109  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 


Do 


Eliol  J.  Halpenn.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

Elhce  Halpem-Bames.  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

Halpnn  Temple  t  Goodman,  1301  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  1020  East  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  

Paul  T  Haluja.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  m.  #600  Washington.  DC  20004  

Martha  R  Hamhy.  1130  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036  

Michael  F  Hamerlik.  4510  13th  Avenue,  SW  Fargo  NO  58121-0001         

Matthew  W  Hamill.  122  C  Street,  m,  #750  Washington  DC  20001      

Joyce  Hamilton,  201  Part  Washington  Court  Falls  Churt;h,  VA  22046  

Philip  W  Hamilton,  1828  L  St ,  NW,  #906  Washington  DC  20036 

William  W  Hamilton  Jr,  1120  Conneciticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1461  Washington,  DC  26036 

Susan  C  Mammann.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Amy  R  Hammer,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20006     

Timothy  M  Hammonds.  800  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006-2701 

Mammons  I  Huntet.  50  Penn  Place.  Suite  1300  Oklahoma  City.  OK  73118  

Sam  F  Hamra  Jt .  Tw  Conxirate  Centre.  Suite  200  1949  East  Sunshine  Spnngfield.  MO  65804  . 

Do 

Nolan  W.  Hancock.  2722  Memlee  Drive,  Suite  250  Fairtn.  VA  22031 

Hand  Arendall  BedsoJe  Gieaves  &  Johnston.  PO  Ba  123  Mobile.  Al  36601  ._ 

Do _ 


Oo. 
Do 


Rita  H  Hankins.  1300  I  Street,  m.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005 
Thomas  H  Hanna.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20OO6  . 
AnneJa  Hannan.  150  Glover  Avenue  Norwalk.  CT  06856  


EmployerA:iient 


Chevron  Corp  _ _ 

Ell  Ully  t  Company _ 

Muus  Enefgy  Corp . 

Murphy  Oil  USA.  Inc  

Nebraska  Public  Power  District 

New  Tort  City  Teachers  Retirement  Sysfetn 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co  

Pnncipal  Financial  Group  _.„__. 

Pnidential  Insurance  Co  o<  Amenc3 

Pnjdential  Secunlies  . 

Puerto  Rico.  USA  Foundation 

Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  .„ 

Southern  California  Edison  Co  

Suntlower  Eieclrc  Power  Corp  

Uniofi  Texas  Petroleum  Corp  ..„, 

Westingliouse  Electric  Corp 


Magune  Publishers  of  America.  Inc  . 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Saiely  of  Amencan  Flonsts 

Amencan  Academy  of  Dermatology  .... 

Amencan  Society  of  Hematology  

Copley's  Anemia  Foundation 


Blue  Cross  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvinia  ... 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  _. _ 

United  Parcel  Sennce 

Fertiluer  Institute  ., 

Tanner  t  Gum  (ForJDonow  Realty  Co.  Inc)  , 

Chrysler  Corporation  _ 

BASF  Corp  

Manne  Shale  Processor,  bic 

McOermott.  Inc  

Walk  Haydel  t  Assxiates.  IK -, 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 


First  Bank  System,  Inc 

Lxkheed  Information  Management  Senrlces  Company,  Inc  . 

Amencan  Fed  of  Musicians .. 

Jones  Motor  Co,  Inc  , 

MPPAA  Solvency  Coalition  

Schneider  National.  Inc  „ 

Walsh  Trucking  Service.  Inc  __..„ 

Mead  Corporation  

National  Wholesale  Oraggists'  Assn  

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Intenst  _ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  _ 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute  . 


LE  Haefner  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForCape  Girardeau  Regional  Commerce  &  Growth 
Assn) 

IE.  Haefner  Enterpnses.  Inc  (FoiMissoun  Botanical  Garden)  

LI.  Haefner  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForSurface  Systems,  Inc)  

Central  &  South  West  Senrices,  Inc  _ 

Capital  Partnerships,  Inc  (For  North  Metro  Mayors  Coalition) 

EuroColumbus  

Nedlloyd  Lines  (USA)  Corp „ .„ 

Amencan  League  for  Eipotts  and  Security  Assistance  (AliSAI 

American  Cancer  Society  , . , 

National  Wildlife  Federation  . , . , 

Union  Oil  Ck)  of  California  

National  Assn  of  Manufactuion  

ACX  Technologies,  Inc  . 

Genetics  Institute  _ 

Han:ourt  Brace  t  Co ._._ .. 

Hybndon.  Inc  „....„ „ . .... .._ 

Intra-Sonii  

Majtor  Corporation  ...„ ^ _.„ 

Medallion  Oil  Company „ .„ .. _„ 

Metalor  USA  Refining  Corp  ...._ 

Micron  Technology,  Inc  „. .'..._ ,._ 

Northeastern  University  

Parti  Electrochemical  Corp  _ 

Psychological  Corp 

Thinking  Machines  Corp  ,. , 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn . _.. __. 

Banc  One  Corporation „ ,_. 

Ford  Motor  Co  . „ 


Receipts 


225.00 
150.00 
750.00 


200.00 


450.00 


5.000.00 
2.566.00 
1.000.00 


Magaiine  Publishers  of  America 

Hams  Corporation 

Dart  Industnes.  Inc 

Concord  Resources  Group.  Inc  .... 

American  Re-Insurance  Co  

National  Retail  Federation „. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electnc 

Sandoj  Corp  

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 


Bruce  P  Cameron  (for  Embassy  of  Mozambique)  ...._ 

Bruce  P  Cameron  (for:  Embassy  of  Nicaragua) 

Bruce  Cameron  (For  National  Council  of  Maubere  Resistance) . 

Graham  t  James  (ForAmencan  Hawaii  Cruises) _ 

Amencan  Medical  Assn  _ „ ; 

Bell  Atlantic  ._ __ 

NYNEX  ._. 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  North  Dakota 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  &  Universities  ,„„, 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn _ „.._, 

Amencan  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America.  Inc 

U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Enon  Corporation  , 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

AES  Manufaclunng  Services.  Inc  , 

Moms.  John  L 

Silver  Dollar  City.  Inc 


Oil  Chemical  i  Atomic  Wortiers  Intematiqnal  Union  . 

General  Electric  Co 

Hazanfous  Waste  Action  Coalition  - 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding „ 

Northrop  Corp „ 

Teledyne  Industnes.  Inc 

NYNEX  Government  Affairs 


Amencan  Automobile  Manuactums  Assn  . 
United  States  Surgical  Corp 


50000 
6.00000 
3.000.00 

340.00 
5.000.00 

500.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 

500  AO 


317.970.21 
15.000.00 


15.972J6 


50.00 


6.000.00 
2.000.00 
9.000.00 


200  00 

6.000,00 

456.50 


2.100.00 

2.498.00 

416.67 


114.00 


I.0SS.00 
171.00 


3.962.00 
884.00 


1.967M 
599.00 
800.00 


7.50000 

2,000  00 

1,475.00 

800,00 


5,000,00 
3.437.00 


12.500.00 

2.10O00 

350.00 

1.05000 


25.00 
12.992.50 
12.547.50 
3.000.00 
250.80 
560,00 
8.832,00 
3,000.00 


500,00 

250,00 

200  00 

36.705.00 


10,000  00 
7  J  18.88 
1.058.75 
1,119.15 
595.83 
1.037.50 
1.86085 
8.172.00 


1.00000 


Eipenditures 


30.00 
"35M 


35.00 


1.044.12 


3000 
135.00 


350.00 
65.00 
70.00 

100.00 
65.00 


275.544.70 
1.107.80 


2314.79 


30.00 


200,00 

6.06175 

237.98 


7.20 


35.65 
51.80 


81.75 
89.79 

"11776 
14i0 


1.343.30 


3,086.96 
2,604.91 


161.59 

2.674.50 

245.00 

447.45 


3.000  00 


1.220  08 
68.00 


8.50838 


267.39 


217.41 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


P  S,  Hannas.  919  18th  Street,  m.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Richant  L  Hanneman.  700  North  Fairtai  Street,  #600  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2040 

Dolly  k  Hanrahan,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Jake  Hansen,  11166  Mam  Street,  #302  Fairtai,  VA  22030 

William  D-  Hansen.  1155  15th  Street,  IW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Enc  R  Hanson.  1055  N  Fairfai  Street,  #201  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Grant  W.  Hanson,  507  Second  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Heidi  Hanson,  1055  North  Fairtai  Street,  Suite  201  AloanOna,  VA  22314  

William  S  Haraf.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004  .. 

Julie  E.  Hartin.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Kiysta  Harden.  lOOO  Connecticul  Ave..  MN,  Suite  1106  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Oo 


Oo 
Oo 


Sandra  K.  Hantitti.  750  First  Street.  NE.  *700  W>sliin|ton,  DC  20002-4241 
Charles  A.  Hartuy.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  200O6 


Hartiins  Cunningham.  ATTN:  A.  Cart  Kaseman.  Ill  1300  19th  Street.  MN.  Suite  600  Wasliin|tOtt,  DC  20036  . 
Do 


Donna  Akers  Harman,  1875  Eye  Street,  MV.  #540  Washington.  DC  20006 

Deborah  Hamesberger  625  Slaters  Lane,  #200  Alexandna.  VA  22314 

Diane  Harper,  lOOO  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Edwin  L  Harper,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

MichaelC.  Harper.  2111  Wilson  Blvd.  Suite  1100  Artington.  VA  22201  ..„. 
Wiley  C  Harrell  Jr.  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 


Kathleen  M.  Hamngton,  1501  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005  , 
Tom  Hartington,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North,  SW,  #5300  Washington.  DC  20024  . 

A  J.  Hams  II,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW.  #350  Washington.  DC  20006    ., 

James  W  Hams.  900  19th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 


Manlyn  A  Hams,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #510  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robert  E  Hams.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.  Suite  1200  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Hams  I  Ellsworth.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  NW.  #1113  The  Watergate  Washington.  K  20037  _ 

Do „ _ ._ 

Do . 

Do  'II'''"'"'"!'"""7""""""""""'"I""T"I""I""7Z""I'TZZZ"3Z"ZI 

Jack  E  Hamson.  West  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Charteston,  WV  25301 

Joseph  M.  Hamson.  1611  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

L.  Ray  Harry,  1130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #830  Washington,  DC  20036  .._. 

Elizabeth  Kirtiy  Hart.  3050  K  Street.  UN.  #330  Washington.  DC  20007 

Jayne  A  Hart.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW,  #590  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lynn  S.  Hart,  1111  19th  St.,  m.  #402  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Martha  A  Hart.  700  North  Fairtaj  Street  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co,  Hartford  Plaza  Hartford.  CT  06115 


Maiy  M  Hartman,  Diamond  ShamoKk.  Inc  P  0  Boi  696000  San  Antonio.  TX  78269-6000  . 

Carolyn  Hartmann,  215  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Robert  Hartwell.  1201  L  Street.  It*  Washington.  DC  20005 

Cliffon)  J  Harvison.  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 __.._ 

Donald  F.  Haskell  Jr .  400  Chnstiana  Road  Newarti,  DE  19713  

Holly  Hassett.  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20005 


James  C.  Hassett,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  Suite  300  Washington.  K  20006 

Bart)ara  S.  Haugen,  1401  New  Yorti  Ave ,  NW,  #720  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bart)ara  J,  Haugh.  1050  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m.  #760  Washington.  DC  20036  .: 

Todd  J,  Hauptli,  4212  King  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22302  _.: , 

Chartes  W  Havens  III.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20009  

Kathryn  Joann  Hawes,  8701  Georgia  Ave  ,  #701  Silver  Spnng,  MO  20910  

Jennifer  Hawk.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW,  4th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  ._ 

Sidney  G  Hawkes.  1567  K  SI ,  m.  #420  Washington,  DC  20006  

Charles  E  Hawkins  III,  1300  North  17th  St  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Paula  Hawkins.  P.O.  But  193  Winter  Part,  a  32790  

Do „ 

F  William  Hawley,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004 

John  F  Hay.  1801  K  Street.  MN.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 ™...... 

John  F  Hayden.  1700  N  Moore  Street,  20th  Root  Arlington.  VA  22209  _..... 

Ludwick  Hayden  Jr ,  1401  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

David  J.  Hayes.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Oo 

Do 

Patty  longslreet  Hayes.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE.  Suite  803  Washington.  DC  20002  

Robert  G  Hayes.  Bogle  and  Gates  1299  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW,  1875  East  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

Do „.._ _ „.... 

Do , 

Do : 

Mark  F  Haynes  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  K  20006  

Robert  A  Haynos,  4711  Hunt  Cin:le  Hamsburg,  PA  17112   „ 

Paul  Hazen,  1401  New  York  Ave,,  MN,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc,  1025  Connecticul  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Healthcare  Financial  Management  Assn.  1050  17th  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036  

Robert  Mealy  Jr.,  1201  New  Yorti  Ave .  MN  Washington.  DC  20005 

Anne  A  Heanue.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  MN.  #101  Washington,  DC  20002 _. - 

David  E.  Hetert.  1922  F  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Timothy  P.  Hecht,  499  Sooth  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #507  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  . 


William  H  Hecht.  499  S.  Cipitol  Stmt.  SW.  *S07  Wastiitt|lon.  DC  20003 

Do - 


Do. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 


Hecht  Spencer  k  Associates.  Inc.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.  1507  Waslnngtoo.  DC  20003 

Do - 


Do  . 
Oo 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Jay  Hedlund.  2030  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Bartiara  D  Heffetnan.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Claire  Heffeman.  1401  H  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

EdwanI  D  Heffeman.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  #840  Washington.  K  20001 

Do - _ 

Do 

Do  _ 

Do 

John  F  Heilman,  807  Maine  Ave .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 _ 


EmphiyerADient 


W  R  Grace  t.  Co  AHortd  Headquarters 

Salt  Institute     

Abbott  Laboratories 

Seniors  Coalition  , 


Education  Finance  Council 

US  Strategies  Corp  (ForMeafUisoutli  Rehabilitabon  Co>v)  ..„ 

Nike,  Inc  

US  Strategies  Corp    

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  .. 
Hughes  Airtratt  Company . 
American  Soybean  Assn  ... 
Iowa  Port  Prpducers  Assn 
National  Sunflower  Assn  .. 

US  Canola  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Social 


American  Financial  Sennces  Assn 

Computer  Sciences  Corp  _ 

Consolidated  Rail  Corti 

International  Corp 


Assn  of  Medical  Equipment  Supphos 
Gnnman  Corporation 
Association  of  Amencan  Railroads 

Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronautical 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc  ... 

Aetna  Life  t  Casualty  Co 

Honda  North  Amenca,  Inc  

CIGNA  Coip 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of  Amenca 

USX  Corporation 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Amencan  Railway  Car  Institute  

Assooatno  of  Food  Mustncs,  Inc 

Clioese  Importers  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc  . 
Coalition  of  Fooil  bnportns  Assn 


Committee  ol  Domestic  Steel  Win  Rope  t  Specialty  Cable  Wis  . 

American  Mnleum  Institute 

American  Hovers  Coiileience  _ 

Southern  Company  Services,  hie 

National  Club  Assn  

College  of  American  Pathologists 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems  . 
Railway  Progress  Institute 


Diamond  Shamrock.  Inc 


US  Public  Interest  Research  Gawf  . 

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn  

National  Tank  Truck  Garnets.  Ik  

MBNA  America  Bank.  NA  .._ 

Hershey  Foods  Corp 


Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Broheis,  he 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  

Amencan  Assn  of  Aiqiort  Executives  

Leboeut  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  . 


International  Fed  of  Professional  t  Technical  Engw 

Barclays  Bank,  PLC  

Mead  Corporation   

Associated  Builders  (  Contractors,  hic  

Gcnenlach,  Inc 

PtanMOMtical  Manulactuiets  Ann 

t^rttcorpCitibaflk — 

INestinghovse  ElectrK  Corp 

Bo«ng  Company 

Chevron  Companies  

Latham  t  Watkins  (For  Ad  Hoc  Electronics  Coaldion) 
Latham  t  Watkins  (For. Amencan  Electronics  Assn) 
Latham  i  Watkms  (For  Semiconductor  Industry  AssocatMO)  . 

Amencan  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists 

American  Sportfishmg  Assn  _ 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn 

Natural  Resources  United 

Pacific  Northwest  Utility  Conference  Commitlee  

Fluor  Corporatioo _ _._. 

Harsco  Corporation  

Natioflal  Coopetatme  Busmcss  Assn 


American  Public  Transit  Assn 
Amencan  Library  Assn 


National  Assn  ot  Life  Undemmters  ._ 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Asswiales  (For  Brown  t  INilliamsoo  Tobacco  Corf)  

Digitran  Systems.  Inc  _ 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (FotMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  hK) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates  (ForMCI  Telecommunications)  

Hecht  Spencer  &  Assaiates  (For  National  Atomalic  Metchandismg  Assn)  . 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates.  Inc  (FotBoy  Scouts  ol  Amenca)  

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates.  Ik  (ForBiown  t  Williamson  Tohacco  Com)  . 

Digitran  Systems.  Inc    _ 

Hecht  Spencer  I  AssKiates  (ForlEMCA) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  AssKiates.  Ik  (ForLos  Angeles  Raiileisl  , 
Hecht  SpeKer  i  Assxiates  (ForMars.  hic) 


Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mid-American  Waste  Systems,  hic) _, 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForMCI  Telecommunicalions) 

Hecht  Spencer  k  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Jtaso) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (ForCharles  E  Smith  Management,  kic)  

Boy  Scouts  of  America    

Brown  (  Williamson  Toliaao  Corp  „, 

Digitran  Systems  Ik _ .. 

Intematngal  Electronics  Manufacturers  t  Consumois  ol  An 

Los  Angeles  Raiders  _ _ 

Mars.  Ik 

Mid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Inc 

MCI  Telecommmunications 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

Charles  E  Smith  Management,  he 

Common  Cause 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Ik  . 
Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn 
Amencan  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company 

CSX  Corporation  _ 

DePaul  University 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn 

Sealaska  Corp    _ , 

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans  


Receipts 


30000 

SJNOM 

1X6.14 

7.44 

2400  00 

SJ600M 

2.23800 

4.000  00 

625  00 

16.82266 

32380 

1680 
1.646  76 

77400 

U$M 
260M 

5.000  00 

5.000  00 

150.00 

1.S00M 

103  00 

60.00 

'" 92  82 

800  00 

miio 

aoojo 


ZjOOOM 
140M 


2.77SJI0 

CJNM 

687i0 


7J41J6 
ISMOOO 


mm 


^mM 


3.000.00 

300.00 

2JO0.M 

30.000.00 

21AI0.OO 

70IJ0 

1.200.00 


4.200J0 
22000 
5.92262 
U62  50 
5.000,00 
2.000,00 
6il00i)0 

linoM 

5.00000 
42.68000 
3.000A1 

""mso'm 

1.08600 
5.000.00 


IMOOO 

tsoooo 


3.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.0O0M 
3.000M 
15J72i4 


8.9a71 
1.000  00 
5.000  00 
3.000.00 
3.00000 
1.00000 
23.020  56 


Expenditures 


ItOO 


58.54000 
6B16.85 

Vxin 

150  00 


173J6 

"iStw 


8989 

20,00 


2.18109 
16103 


IJOOOO 
250 

26  52 
0.72 

46.30 


40957 
2.258  55 

152423 

2.176.23 

505  00 


5711 


ma 


38640 


2312 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


Orianaatwn  or  Individuil  Filini 


Scott  I  Neiscl.  735  N  Water  Strret.  1908  Milmutee.  M  S32O2-4105 

OeWitt  F  Helm  Jr .  155  East  44th  Street  Ne»  Yort.  NY  10017 , 

Lews  M  Helm.  7000  Miltaood  Road  Bettiesda.  MO  20817 

RoDert  W  Helm.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  12300  Mm{ton.  VA  22209 


Thomas  M  Helscher  700  14th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washmtton.  DC  20005 -... 

Mike  D  Helton.  Kentucky  Petroleum  Council  305  Ann  St .  1403  FranMort.  KY  40601 

Carol  C  Henderson.  HO  Maiytand  Ave .  NE.  1101  Washington.  DC  20002 

Donald  E  Henderson.  225  South  East  Street  Indianapolis.  M  46202 

RoByn  L.  Henderson.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  »902  Washington.  DC  20036-4502 

Gail  L.  Hendnckson.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Washington  DC  20004 

Jane  E  Henngues.  1801  K  Street,  m  4900  Washington,  DC  20006     „ . 

George  H  Henry,  1 130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 ...... 

H  Hiii  Henry.  1000  Connecticut  Ave    m.  Suite  507  Washington  DC  20036     .  ..... 

John  Hugh  Henry.  1850  K  Sireel.  MW,  1950  Washington.  DC  20006 

LeAnn  Henscne.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20004  

Hewn  S  Hensley.  1015  151*  Street.  H  W..  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do  _ 

Chattone  W  Hertiert.  1300  North  17th  St  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Michael  D  Herman.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  Hermelin,  2215  Constitution  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037     

John  A  Heslio.  2302  Horse  Pen  Road  Hemdon  VA  22071 


David  S  Hess.  3900  University  Boulevard  South  Jxlsonville.  FL  32216  ... 

Cara  Hesse.  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  S  Hettinger.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  12800  Aitington.  VA  2220$  . 

HeuUlein.  Inc.  16  Munson  Road  Farmmgton.  CI  06034-0388     

John  Drew  Hiatt.  120O  18th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Sydney  Tally  Hickey.  6401  Ptiillip  Court  Springfield.  VA  22152 


Paul  T  Hicks.  RhoOe  Island  Petroleum  Assn  395  Smith  Street.  12  Pnwidenct  R)  02908      ...  . 

Bartara  L  Hiden,  1101  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

John  S  HigUtower.  5700  Florida  Blvd  .  1310  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70806 „. 

Lucy  A  Higiey.  180  South  Clinton  Avenue  Rochester,  NY  14646-0700 

Chiton  T  Hilderley  Jr ,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  1507  Washington  DC  20036 

J  Eldrid  Hill  Jr,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  1500  North  Tower Washiniton.  OC  20004-1703  , 

Margatti  A  Hill.  1400  L  Street.  HW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do „ 

Do j;  ~ 

RoBert  B,  Hill,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Thomas  M  Hill,  1726  M  St..  NW,  II 100  Washington,  OC  20036-4502    

Willard  I  Hill  Jr,  1501  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005 . 

Edxard  Joseph  Hillings,  750  17th  Street,  NW,  4th  Fl  Washington  DC  20006  ....         

Cynthia  Hilton,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ...  _    ' „ 

John  M  HimmelBerg,  888  17th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

Do  ■  '       '    "1 

Do  ;;;; 

Anne  Hingelej.  888  16th  Street.  *»  Wajhinfton,  OC  20006  . 

Do .        . 

Do ~  ■'"" 

Do  . 


HiofflOT  Stfiut  Pifois  t  Mannmi.  PC.  SO  E  Street.  S{  Washington.  DC  20003 

iJKteoce  S  Holiart.  2301  M  St .  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20037 

Hobts  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder.  1819  H  St ,  NW,  fSOO  Washington,  DC  20006    „ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  , 
Do 


Julius  W  HotKOn  Jr.  1101  Vermont  Ave..  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Scott  Nodes,  150  Noith  Michigan  Avenue,  42500  Chicago,  IL  60601 

Ann  C,  Hodges.  500  E  Street,  SW,  4920  Washington,  DC  20024  

AR   Trey  Hodgkms  III,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Mary  Jo  Hoeksema,  519  C  Street,  N£  Washington,  DC  20002  _ 

>anne  E  Hoenicke,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  


Kristin  Hotedit2,  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Glen  0  Hofer  t  Assaiates,  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  1702  Washington  DC  20036'  ..... .  ". 

Do  

Do    I 

Ann  F  Holtman,  815  16lh  Street.  NW.  Suite  103  Washington.  DC  20006    . .        _. 

William  L  Hottman.  516  First  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003   

F  Nordy  Hottmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  SI .  NW.  1327  Wasliington.  DC  20O01 

to 

to 

to 

Judith  L.  Hofmjnn.  919  18tli  Stt««.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  2b606 L 

Elizaheth  Hogan.  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 

Hogan  &  Haitson,  555  13th  St .  NW  Washington,  OC  20004-1109      .  . 

to 

to 

» ... _.  J, 

to .., 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


Employer/Client 


Amerxan  Malting  Barteir  Assn.  Inc  

Association  ot  National  Advertisers.  Inc  , 
Senior  Army  Reserve  Commanders  Assn  , 

Northrop  Corp _ 

Monsanto  Co _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  .. 

Amencan  Lil)rary  Assn 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau. Inc 


Amencan  Lung  Assn/American  Thorxic  Society 

Electnc  Transportation  Coalition  , 

American  Textile  Manulacturers  Institute.  Inc  ... 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  _., 

Household  International.  Inc  _ 

Mctormott,  Inc 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc  „., 

Murphy  t  Associates  iForCalitomia  EnefBrt 

Murphy  t.  Associates  IForMEBA  II)  . 


Murphy  i  Associates  (For.Proven  AltemalivesI 
Associated  Builders  i  Contractors,  Inc 


Graham  I  James  (For  RR  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company)  , 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn  

National  Concrete  Masoniy  Assn  

Citinns  and  Busines  for  D'Oench  Duhme  I 

Common  Cause 

Grumman  Corporation  


National  Business  (Ktners  Assn.  Inc 
National  Military  Family  Assn.  Inc  .... 

American  PetnjIeum  Institute 

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn . 

Louisiana-Pacilic  Corp , 

Rochester  Telephone  Corp  

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  _ 

UBA.  Inc 

Hoover  Group  

Naico  Chemical  Co 

Sonoco  Products  Co  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  .... 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electric  Co 

Aetna  Lite  &  Casualty  Co 

Enron  Corp 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  ._  

Florida  Fruit  i  Vegetable  Assn  .  .    „     „  .. ..... 

Holland  t  Knight  (ForFlonda  Tomato  tichange) ... lij 

J  R,  Brooks  i  Son,  Inc  

Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  College) 

Bannerman  i  AssKiates,  Inc  (For.Embassy  ot  El  Salvador) 

Bannerman  &  Assxiates,  Inc  (For Government  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates) 

Sannemian  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Government  ot  Egypt)  

New  York  State  Conference  of  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Plans 

American  Public  Power  Assn  ■. , 

Aroostook  Band  ot  Micmacs .„... '. ."'"" 

Evergreen  Legal  Services ^„.: „ 1.1!!™™!!™" 

Menominee  Indian  Tribe .™.. ; ... .....„, 

National  Indian  Education  Assn „:_ . !. !1.~, 

National  Minority  Public  Broadcasting  Consortia „._...; . .. 

Northwest  Indian  Child  Welfare  Assn  ....,„;.„ 

Pueblo  de  Cochiti  „ , !.1!.I1'!Z! 

Seminole  Tnbe  of  Flonda  „„.. !!11 

Yakima  Indian  Nation ._„_„..„.„_ !!11 

American  Medical  Assn  . ^.^ ; ^._. 1!..!!^ 

Investment  Company  Institute  ,„„ . „ ...... 

Aircraft  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn .'. ..„i„.....„: ;. !.., 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  ., .^ . _._"__ 

National  Assn  for  Home  Care . .vJl!!.!H!!!!!l!l 

American  Council  of  Lfe  Insurance .._ . l_... 1!~ !!!! 

Securities  Industry  Assn ;,,-, . 1.....1 

AIA  Universe  Insurance ,. ,.....„, .....,_ ...„.!11'!. 

Froedtert  Malt  Corp 


National  Barley  Growers  Assn  

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 

Amencan  University  ot  Beirut  .„. 

Amencan  Radio  Assn _..„„ 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company i.„, 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Manne  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn ^..., 

W  R  Grace  t  Co 

MCI  (^mmunications  C^rp  . 

Advanced  Tissues  Sciences  ._ :_ 

Alabama  Contractors  Coalition 


Amencan  Coke  &  Coal  Chemicals  Institiite  . 

Amencan  Froien  Food  Institute _. 

American  Physical  Therapy  jissn 

Amencan  Registry  of  Pathology  ■■■■■ 

Amgen,  Inc „ .-„ 

Ansell  

Arctco,  Inc 

Auburn  University _ „„„ 

Berg  Steel  Pipe  Corp ,.; 

Blount,  Inc  . ;„„.„ 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn  ... 

Brother  International  Corp _.....^,.. 

Burger  King  Corp 

BEiK  Construction    

CSC  Distributors,  Inc 


California  State  Teachers  Retiiiment  System 

Charles  E  Smith  Companies  

Cholestech  Corp 


Computer  i  Business  Equipment  Mantilactliicn  kSM  . 

Drummond  Company,  Inc  _ 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn _ 

Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Baltimore 

Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Texas  ._ 

Genentech,  Inc   

General  Electric  Co .^ .,„ 

General  Mills.  Inc  

Glaxo,  Inc  

Grand  Metropolitan  , 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Aiiienca.  Inc  . 


Group  Hospitalization  and  Medical  Setvices.  Inc 

Gulf  Citnjs  Growers  Assn.  Inc  .., 

Hartiert  Corp    _...., 

Hardl^Tynes  Mtg  Company , 

Humane  Society  ot  the  United  Slates _.„, 


Receipts 


1.045,00 


3,00000 
3.000.00 


1.419.00 

6.00000 

1.14140 

147,00 


507  OO 
16.500  00 
12.000,00 
1.535.00 


2.500.00 

i!bdd!od 


450,00 

62500 

17.250.00 

2!i85!bb 

600,00 

120,20 

7,125  00 

3.300  00 

2,000  00 

2.00000 

5000 

50  00 

11,250  00 

750  00 

1.638.00 

18.750.00 

7,500  00 

500.00 

3.00000 

1.500.00 

500.00 


100  00 

500  00 

13.497.00 

500,00 


6000 

'9'ib!bo 
"t4b!bb 


187.50 
3.75000 

16,86584 

11,269  25 

1,137,03 

108.36 


1.37800 
12.00000 
3.00000 


12.67500 
11J56.00 


1.000,00 
36.367  50 
7.117.50 


243.75 
137.50 


4.746.25 
8.575.00 


21.74161 
37.61270 
19.793.75 


5.62500 

626.86625 

33500 


19.522.50 

253.34 

2.000,00 

32.74125 
1.93500 
2.39844 
5.425.03 


15,000,00 


4.931  07 
12.499  98 


1.59250 
4,76978 


Expenditures 


3.99435 


2.406  30 

5.462  40 

50.00 

25000 


3.838.04 
297.77 


6,432  00 
6,884.71 


398.17 
1.771  J7 


507  61 

1.494  00 

82630 


242  50 

119.00 


100.00 


24  00 

30.00 

330.55 


776,40 
787.39 


4.095.63 
1.023,90 


1.04075 
5.521.50 


21900 


503.89 
689.64 


7.00 


liSl.89 
43  50 


1.205.16 
1.32173 
1,161.68 


134.494  13 
8813 


1.576.69 


3.069.38 


28091 
128.85 


865  J9 


35927 

2.159.55 


30676 
56.78 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to, 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 


Susan  R  Hogg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  Suite  1500  N  Waslim(tM.  OC  20004-1703  . 
Lmda  M  Hoggatt,  412  First  Street,  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 .... 

Richard  F  Hohit,  209  Pnncess  Street  Alexandna,  VA  22314 , 

to .. 

to .: 

Brace  E  Holbem.  HI  Powdennill  Rd  (b79)  Maynard.  MA  01754 


Niels  C.  Holch.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW,  1585  Wisbin0o«.  DC  20001 

to _ „ 

to _ „..._ 

to _.. 

to 

Robert  A  Holland.  1020  19th  Stieet,  NW.  H20  Wasliington.  DC  20036  . 

Holland  t  Knight.  888  17th  St,.  NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

to 


to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to 
to 


Brant  Patnck  Hollenkamp.  517  Second  Street.  NE  Waslim(ton.  DC  20002  

Jessica  J  Holliday,  122  C  Street,  NW,  Suite  240  Washington.  DC  20001-2109 

Wendell  M  Hoiloway,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  OC  20005 

Holly  Corporation.  100  Crescent  Court,  #1600  Dallas,  IX  75201  _ 

Stewart  E  Holm.  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  775  Washington,  DC  20006 

Moses  D  Holmes  Jr .  1201  16th  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  W  Holt.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 


John  f  Holtz,  NJ  Petroleum  Council  150  West  State  Street  Iienlon,  NJ  08608  , 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition,  PC  Box  33576  1145  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20033 

Rebecca  Honeycutt,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  900  Washington.  OC  20005 „. 

Hooper  Hooper  Owen  t  Gould,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  Wt.  1730  Washington.  DC  20004  

to _ 


to. 
to. 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to. 
to 


Karen  A  Hoover,  2111  Jefferson  Daws  Highway  Apt  407  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Edward  Hopkins,  1120  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  630  Washington,  DC  20036  

Mark  D  Hopkins,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Stephen  A  Hopkins,  1 101  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  tlOOO  Washington,  DC  20004 

Virginia  E  Hopkins,  1302  Noble  Street,  HH  Anmston,  AL  36201 

Hopkins  t  Sutter  (Washington).  888  leth  Street.  NW.  6th  floor  Washington.  DC  20006 


Employer/Clieflt 


Intergraph  Corp  _ _, 

JKC  Stadium,  Inc  

May  Department  Stores  Co 

Medtrenic,  Inc   

Michelin  Tire  Company  „.., 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Ca 
Monsanto  Co 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companns  of  Anitnca  „. 

National  Action  Council  tor  Minontics  in  En|inetnn|.  he 

National  Apparel  _ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Community  Health  CenMn 

National  Broiler  Counai  

National  Child  Care  *ssn  . 

National  Consumer  Bankraptcy  Coalition 

National  Hospice  Organization   

National  Osteoporosis  Foundation 

National  Structured  Settlements  Trade  Attn 

Nueico  Trading  Corp,  et  at 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  I  Technoloiy  

PepsiCo.  Inc     

Poiyisocyanierate  Insulation  Manulacturers  Assn  (FIM) 

Prwate  Child  Care  Providers  

Pigduct  liability  Coordination  Committee 

Rust  Engineenng  

Sierra  Forest  Products  

Soap  I  tolergent  Assn  

Southeast  Peanut  Assn 

Southern  Company  Sennets  .. 

Stongt  Technokio  Corp  

Taco  Bell  Corp 

Timex  Corporation  „., 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 
US  Sugar  Corp 


Visiting  Nurse  Service  ol  New  Yorti . 

Vulcan  Matenals  Company 

JiaNMttCorp   

WWiann  Telecommunications 

lOISYS  Technologiesinc  _., 

Zeigler  Coal  Sales  Co 


National  Assn  of  Manutactuitts  ... 
National  Automobile  toalers  Assn 
Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  ,. 

Home  Savings  of  Amenca  

Stuzin  I  Camner 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 


McGuiness  I  Holch  (ForArth  Mineral  Corporation) 

McGumess  i  Holch  (For  National  Assn  ot  Health  Underwntenl  . 

McGuiness  t  Holch  (For  National  Horse  Show  Commissonl 

Oneida  Indian  Nation 

McGuiness  i  Holch  (For  RJR  Nabisco)  

SmithKline  Beecham  Corp  (Beecham.  kic)  

Amencan  Lite  Resources  Corp 


Goldberg  Godles  Wiener  t  Wnghl  

Homestead  Community  Bank  

International  Taxicab  &  Lively  Assn 

Pan  American  Satellite  Corp  

Spaceport  Flonda  Authority  

VrtAS  Healthcare  Corp  ol  Flonda  _. 

David  lurch  &  Associates _ 

Peabody  Holdini  Co,  tnc  

fort  Motor  Co _ 

Holly  Corp    

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  

National  Education  Assn 


AmetKan  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  kc  . 
Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  US. 

Amencan  Watemays  Operators  

Arkla.  Inc  

Cap  Rock  Electnc  Cooperative.  Inc  , 

Catellus 

City  ot  San  Francisco  OUater  I  ftia 

CSX/Yukon  Pacilic  Corp 

tostec  Energy,  Inc _, 

Ebasco  Semces  

Entergy  Corp  

Ewing  Kauffman  Fountfatan 

EKBCH  Corp  

EKERCH  Exploratien  .._. _. 

Fluor  Corp    

toldstnhe  Mine 


On*. 


Guadalupe  Valley  ElectiK  Cooperatne.  Inc 

Hallmark  Cards 

Heraog  Heme  Gedold.  Inc . 

Hubbell,  Inc 

Inteftated  Resounces  Group,  Inc  

Integrated  Waste  Services  Assn  

International  Paper  Co _ 

IFINT,  S  A 


Jena  Bank  of  Choctaw 

John  HancKk  Mutual  Ufe  Ins  Co 
Kansas  Dty  Southern  Industnes  .. 

Motil  Corp 

NatdMl  Assn  ot  Royally  Owners 


il  Rural  Iftter  Camers'  Assn  . 

Eastern  Corp __. 

Pennsylvania  Engineenng  Co 

Phkarp  

Science  Applealions  loteni  COtp  .... 

Trammell  Cam  Co 

Tulane  Unnctsity  

TECO  Energy.  Inc 

Ultramar.  Inc 

United  Asset  Management 

Utilicoro  United,  Inc  

Water  Island  Civic  Assn 


WMX  Technology  8  Semces  , 
Amencan  Mantime  Officers  Sennce  . 

Cituen  Action  Fund  

Chevron  Companies 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc 


Campbell  8  Hopkins  (ForWald  Manufactunnf  Company.  Inc) 
Alaska  Joint  Venture  Seafoods.  Inc  


Receipts 


WSI 


37.00000 
19.52164 
18.575  00 
26.660.00 
........_„ 


»MjH 
MX 


49J3056 
20.47295 
60.00001 
30,00000 
728  75 
38J0419 


ie.l83.7S 

Tboblob 


S.610,00 
6  00000 
3187 
28.55999 
14.72875 
5.45500 
4.050.00 


1.00000 
2.500  00 
2.500  00 
2.50000 
28.00000 


tsiejge 


64«M 
2.00000 
7.50000 
7.80000 

41500 
9.000.00 
10.545.00 
3.600.00 
1.516.00 
5.400.00 
7.500.00 
13.329.00 
2.700,00 
2J6S.00 
2.825,00 
14.700,00 

83000 
4.687.00 
4.000  OO 
5.541.00 

7MilO 

zmat 

5.10000 
9.413.00 


nmM 


~T4«!w 

11.600.00 
SJOOOO 

~s!4n!M 


4.2MJN 


tSMt 

mai 


Expenditures 


7163 

T226!5S 
473  75 
33912 
445i3 


740  7) 

1.369  39 

126!48 


5547 
1.403,53 
3,00869 
2,444,08 
2.682  49 

57  32 
1.077.67 

t!i»i!n 

'6bb!39 

iib!bo 

1.141.29 

4!640!3b 

3349  71 

100  04 


9200 
84  50 
97,00 


mm 


1.52866 


B5i0 


5i3942 


7S.00 


14.70 
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Organuatnn  or  Indimdual  Filing 


EmployerA^ient 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Do. 
Oo. 
da. 
Oo. 

Oo 


Sue  E  Hopkinson.  777  N  Cipitol  SI .  S£.  «03  Wisliington.  DC  20002 

Mem  Horan,  215  Pennsytvania  Awe .  SC  Washington.  DC  20003 

Damn  K.  Hono.  801  Pennsytvania  Ave   mt.  1310  Waslimgton.  DC  20004 

Bemard  Horn.  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  II 100  Washington.  DC  20005  

John  R.  Homer.  8524  Bradtort)  M  Silver  Sonng.  MD  20901   

Hospital  Association  ot  New  Yorti  State.  74  N  Pean  St.  Albany.  NY  12207  . 
Cliartes  H  Hossack.  50  South  First  Avenue  Coatesville.  PA  19320  . 


Pego  A  Houlihan.  1100  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Suite  910  Washington.  DC  20036  .-.. 
M'liss  Sotovc  Houston.  USH  Consulting  5507  Femdaie  Street  Spnngfield.  VA  22IS1  . 

Do  

John  H  F  Hoving.  1762  Chuith  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

HovingGroup.  1762  Church  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  __ 

Robert  M  Howard.  1350  I  Street,  m.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Susan  Howe.  1300  North  17th  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 


Howe  Anderson  (  Steyer.  1747  Penn  Ave.  PM.  11050  Wastiin|tofl.  K  20006 

Do  _ 


Oo 


Jackie  C  Howell.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

James  P  Howell.  50  F  Street.  NW,  1900  Washington.  X  20001  _ 

Mary  lynch  Howell.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004 

Jacqueline  Howells.  332  Constitution  Ave .  ME  Washington.  DC  20002  

Do _ _ 


fit. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do. 


Clifford  T,  Mowlett  Jr.,  1875  Eye  St .  NW.  1775  Washington.  DC  20006 
Howrn  t  Simon.  1299  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  WasDington.  DC  20004 


Do. 
Do 

Oo 


David  S  Hubbard.  1212  New  Yoiti  Nmiue.  NW,  K20  Washington.  DC  2000$  . 

J  Martin  Huber.  5301  Wisconsin  Ave ,  MV.  M50  Washington.  DC  20015  

Walter  0  Huddleston.  PO  Boi  456  ElBabethtown,  KY  42702  

Oo 


Margaret  Renken  Hudson.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20005  . 

Stewart  Hudson.  1400  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Thomas  H  Hudson,  P.O.  ta  2787  Baton  Rouge.  JA  70821 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Gary  E.  Hughes.  1001  Pennsylvania  Am.  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO4  _. 

Gerald  F.  Hughes.  1600  Wilson  Blvd.  Suite  807  Arlington.  VA  22209 _ 

James  J  Hughes  Jr .  3128  Kinross  Circle  Hemdon.  VA  22071 


John  P  Hughes.  The  West  Tower.  8th  Floor  1333  H  Streel.  m  Washington,  K  2000S  . 

Kevin  M.  Hughes.  200  Second  Avenue  North  Seattle.  WA  98109   

Patrick  J  Hughes.  555  College  Road  Princeton,  NJ  08543  

Sharon  M  Hughes.  1735  I  St .  NW.  Suite  704  Washington.  OC  20006 _. 


Vester  T  Hughes  Jr.  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas.  TX  7520!  . 

Do  

William  Hughes.  27357  AvonOoume  Lane  Easton,  MO  21601-7655  

Hugnes  Hutibard  t  Reed.  1300  Eye  Street,  NW.  1900  West  Washington.  DC  20005 

B  Jeanme  Hull,  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle,  Suite  260  Fairtai,  VA  22033  

Steven  E  Humenckhouse,  3333  Highway,  100  North  Minneapolis.  MN  55422  

Gregory  A  Humphrey,  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 


Margol  Smiley  Humphrey.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20(06 

Oo 

John  M  Humphries.  1401  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  600  Washington.  OC  20005 

Frances  A.  Hunt.  1400  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036  _ 

Fraxis  H  Hunt.  11100  Post  House  Court  Potomac.  MD  20854-2534 ~. 

Angela  M  Hunter.  25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20001  . 


Hunton  i  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  19000  Washington.  OC  20036 
Robert  Hurley.  601  13lh  Street.  NW.  1610  South  Washington  K  20005 
John  A  Hurson,  1201  Connecticul  Ave .  m.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 
Cathy  Hunwt.  1120  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  630  Washington.  OC  20036  .  .  .„; 

GeoHrey  B.  Hun»iQ,  1667  K  St ,  NW.  #1210  Washington,  OC  20006 _ 

Marti  Hunniti,  1201  New  York  Ave ,  NW.  1300  Washington.  X  20005 

Philip  A  Hutchinson,  1001  N  19th  Street.  11200  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Sujanne  C  Hutchinson.  727  15th  Street,  m.  12th  Floor  Washington.  K  20O05  . 

Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

J.  Wtlliam  khord.  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  1760  Washington  DC  20036 
Tort))ora  Ihre.  1634  I  Street,  m  ard  Suite  600  Washington.  X  20006-4083  .   . . 
Scot  E.  Imus,  1199  North  Fairtai  Street.  1801  Alexandria.  VA  22314 


independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers  Assn.  651  South  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 
Infant  Formula  Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd..  #500-0  Atlanta,  GA  30342  ..- 
Charles  E  Ing.  1850  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Wasfiington.  X  20036 
Edwin  T  C  Ing.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  13310  Washington  X  20006 

Do .  

Oo ■■■■ 

Charles  W  Ingram.  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington.  X  20062  ... 

Doug  Inkley.  1400  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  X  20036-0001  

Richard  Innes.  1350  ConnecticutAVe .  NW  Suite  HOI  Washington,  X  20036  . 


Institute  tor  Responsible  Housing  Preservation,  2300  M  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  20037 

Institute  ol  Clean  Ajr  Companies.  Inc.  1707  L  St .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Institute  ol  International  Bankers.  299  Part  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10171  

international  Advisers,  Inc,  2300  M  Street,  m  #600  Washington,  X  20036  , 


international  Advisory  Services  Group,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  275  Washington.  X  20037 

international  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  i  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs.  1750  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  2b(i06 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Ave..  NW  Washington  X  20001 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn,  Afl-C»,  17  Battery  Place,  #1500  New  Yorti.  NY  10004  

intemational  laicab  and  Livery  Assn,  3849  Farragut  Avenue  Kensington,  MD  20895 
international  Umon  oi  Bricklayers  i  Allied  Craftsmen,  815  15th  St.,  NW  Washington  X  20005 
international  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  1125  17tli  St .  NW  Washington,  K  20036  _ 

investment  Company  institute,  1401  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20005 

Peter  A  tovino.  1350  I  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washington,  X  20005  " Z. 

Kathleen  Ireland,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  X  21)036 T 

Thomas  L  Irmen.  PO.  Box  119  Maumee,  OH  43537  

Iron  Ore  Lessors  Assn,  inc.  W-1290  First  National  Bank  BIdg  St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1361         _  ~ 

Edne  hvine.  750  17th  Street.  NW,  #901  Washington  X  20006  _.     Z 

Amy  F  Isaacs.  1625  K  Street.  NW,  #1150  Washington  X  20006 .  „ 

John  Isaacs.  110  Maryland  Ave.  N£  Washington.  X  20002  _  ._  

Marti  Isakowiti,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20024 •-•-••-.■ 

Susan  A  Ishmael,  1300  North  17th  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  " 


Cook  inlet  Region.  Inc  

Estate  of  Helen  Wodeii  Haibwh 

Grand  Trunk  Corp  

Louisiana  Pacific  Corp  

Rogers  American  Cable  Systems.  Inc  . 
American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  . 

Public  Citizen  

GPU  Service  Corporation 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 


Campbell-Raupe,  Inc  (for:  MnBA-taw  lor  Mtir  TiclimlO0) , 


lukens,  Inc 

Coalition  lor  Employment  througli  Exports 

American  Collectors  Assn,  Inc , 

Armour  Pliarraaceutical  Company  _.„ 

Society  ol  Amencan  Value  Engineers 

Amencan  Film  Marketing  Assn  

Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc 

Western-Southern  Life  Insurance  Co 

Ford  Motor  Co  „. 

Associated  Builders  S  Contractors.  Inc 

AssKiation  of  Bituminous  Contractors  

Industnal  Diamond  Assn  „ 

National  Assn  ot  Bankruptcy  Trustees  

Common  Cause  . 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  

Textron.  Inc  

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (Forfapitol  Consulting  i  Management,  biel 

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  Clark  County  Nevada)  

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (ForClark  County-McCarran  Inlemational  Airport) „... 

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Distnct)  

Marcus  G,  Faust.  PC  IFoi  Public  Service  Co  of  New  Mexico)  

Marcus  G,  Faust.  PC  (For  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co)   

Marcus  G.  Faust.  PC  (For.State  of  Montana.  Dept  of  Natuai  Resources  t  Con- 
servation) 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp „ „ 

Australian  Meat  i  Live-Stotk  Corp 

GE  Aircraft  Engines  „ 

Hughes  Aireraft  Co  . 

Litton  Industnes.  inc ,. ^ 

Rockwell  international  Corp  „ 

American  Portland  Cement  Alliance 

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Producers  ._ 

Brown  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Co  „ _...... 

MCi  Telecommunications  __„ 

Amencan  Portland  Cement  Alliance „.. 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Coastal  Corporation  

Louisiana  Slate  University 

Molten  Metal  Technology,  inc 

Philip  Morrs.  USA  

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co 


American  Council  ol  Ufe  insurance.  Inc  . 

Roadway  Services,  inc  

Child  Protection  Lob^.  Inc 


Eiectncity  Consumers  Resource  Council  (EICON) . 

Pacific  Science  Center 

American  Re-insurance  Co  

National  Council  of  Agncultural  Employers  „. 

Holly  Corp „.... 

Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Vetennanans  

UNR  Asbestos  Disease  Claims  Trust _. 

LG&E  Power.  Inc  _ _. 

Adopti«  Families  of  America . 

Amencan  Fed  of  Teachers  . 


Koteen  i  Naftalin  |For.AJascom.  inc) 

Koleen  &  Naftalin  IForTelephone  &  Data  3^ems,  bic,  el  tl.) . 

United  Technologies  Corp  _ 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Hunt  Consulting.  Inc  _.. 

international  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters 

long  island  lighting  Co 

Wall  i  Associates.  R  Duffy . ,.. 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (FonUnisys  Corp)  

Citizen  Action  Fund , 

Rohm  I  Haas  Co „ 

Building  Owners  t  Managers  Assn  Int'l 

Assn  ot  International  Automobile  Manufacturers,  hie  

Mortgage  insurance  Companies  of  America 

Common  Cause 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California  

Ericsson  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  Track  Stop  Operators 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  inc  _.. 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industnes.  Inc  

Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  of  Bemice  P.  Bishop  . 

US  Windpower,  Inc „. 

US  Chamber  ot  Commerce  _ ^. .. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  - 

Browning-Fems  industnes  _ i._... „ 


Embassy  of  Turtiey 

Sleel  Service  Center  Institute  . 


Ford  Motor  Co 

National  Cable  Televis'ion  ton,  Inc  . 
Andersons 


Nissan  North  America,  inc  , 

Amencans  lor  Democratic  Action  

Council  lor  a  livable  fMi 

National  Fed  of  independent  Business 
Associated  Builders  t  Contractors  


5S1J3 


5.00000 

7,70000 

9.381.00 

106.66500 

7:2lY39 
332.00 


16.00500 
14.05000 

mm 

19.000  00 
2.62500 
2,574.00 
2,500.00 


1,00000 
4.61376 
1.900  50 
1.50000 
1.40600 
1.406  00 
1.406  00 
1.046  00 
1.406.00 
1.406  00 
1,406.00 


6,080  50 
132  50 
132.50 
132  50 
132  50 

6,250  00 


36,000.00 


12.50000 
4.025.69 


500.00 


100.00 

12.000  00 

80  00 

1,890  00 


875.00 


27.75 
250.00 


8,447  50 
25,050.24 


77000 
2.250  00 
3.32802 
1.000  00 
11.155.27 
1.000  00 
1.250  00 


7,212.39 
241.26 


12133 
1,000  00 


9415 

150  00 
1,699.68 


1.00000 
123  00 


280.00 


246.24 


722.43 


1.199.70 


25000 
1,421.34 


315.00 

«m 


59573 
56.00 


27.00 
1,322  98 


1,470.00 


4.400.00 
2.30000 
1,250.00 

100.00 
465.59 
400.00 

7J75.00 
12.343.14 

1.710.25 
411.66 
40607 

2.00000 

400.00 

400.00 

10,070.00 

65d!oo 

93.53 

2.827.49 

1,250  00 
2,000.00 

1.400  00 
2.000  00 

52  997  56 

150,000.00 

23.463  00 

23,06688 

35.669  08 
55  170  20 

58.82417 

10,500.00 

''imm 

2,579.00 

6.119.50 

1.060.57 

49.834.03 

1,482.64 

177.45 

7.916.08 
9.240  00 

9,045.58 

14,05686 
6,250.00 
3,401.00 
2.500.00 

miii 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


EmployerA^iienl 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Sally  0  Iskenderian.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  #1260  Washington.  X  20004  

Russel  iuculano.  1620  L  Street.  #800  Washington,  X  20036 

Suzanne  iudicello.  1725  OeSales  Street.  IW.  Suite  500  Washington.  K  20036 _ 

Ivins  Phillips  t  Bartier.  Chid.  1700  Pennsyhnnia  Ave..  MN.  #600  Washington.  K  20006  . 


Do 
Oo 
Oo 


Kenneth  M  htashita.  29400  LaiielMd  Boulevard  Widilitle,  OH  44092  ..... 

Eva  Jack.  1825  i  Street  NW  «  400  Washington.  X  20006  

Barttara  Jackier,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  X  20036   ...... 

Alphonse  Jackson.  1100  15th  Street,  m  #900  Washington,  X  20005  ... 

Alvin  B  Jackson  Jr,  1400  K  Street,  m.  #801  Washington.  X  20005  

Bobby  J  Jackson.  1920  H  Street  NW  Washington.  X  20036    

Chartes  R  Jackson.  225  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  .. 

Glenn  Jackson.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington,  X  20006 

Jacquelyn  I  Jackson,  1875  I  Street  #1110  Washington,  X  20006 

Thomas  C  Jackson,  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  X  20005  .... 

P  Bemard  Jacob.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036  , 

Stephen  Jacobs.  1771  N  Strt»t,  NW  Washington,  X  20036       

Daniel  L  Jatfe.  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington,  X  20006 


Jatfe,  Raitt.  Heuer  t  Weiss.  PC.  One  Woodward  Avenue.  #2400  Detroit.  HI  48226 
Edwan)  L  Jaffee.  655  -  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  3O0  Washington.  K  20005  — . 

Do  — 

Khaiil  E  Jahshan.  I2I2  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW,  #300  Washington.  X  20005 

Daniel  M  James,  PO  Box  61473  Vancouver  WA  98666-1473  - 

Harriet  James,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SW,  #700  Washington.  X  20024 

Jeny  James.  8303  Mopac  Expressway  «146-C  Austin,  TX  78759  

Philip  J  James.  8200  Greensboro  Drive.  #302  McLean  VA  22102 


Thomas  M  James.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  Suite  1020  Washington.  X  20006  . 

Timothy  P  James.  1 125  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  X  20036 

Jamin  Ebell  Bolger  I  Gentiy.  323  Carolyn  Street  Kodiak,  AK  99615 

(^  Jamison.  1101  30th  Street.  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  X  20007  

J  Jancin  Jr.,  18O0  M  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20036-5886 


Japan  Economic  institute  of  Amenca,  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036  . 

Joseph  J  Jaguay,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  X  20016 

Richard  B  Jarnian,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #S-1050  Washington,  X  20007 

Marc  R,  Jartman,  175  Admiral  Cochrane  Drive  Annapolis,  MO  21401 _ 

Chartes  W  Jarws,  1 1240  Waples  Mill  Rd ,  #101  Fairfax.  VA  22030  - 

John  T  Janns.  The  Jams  Company  1901 1  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  K  20036  


Do 
Do 


Steve  Jarvis.  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  m  Wishiniton,  K  20005 

Jerry  J  Jasinowski.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1500  N  Washington,  K  20004-1703  , 

Judy  Jaussi,  205  C  Street,  S£  Washington,  X  20003-1910  _ 

Michael  A  Jawer,  1201  New  Yorti  Ave  ,  NW,  #300  Washington.  X  20005 

Jellinek  Schwartz  t  Connolly.  1015  15th  Street,  m.  #500  Washington.  X  20005  

Joseph  S  Jenckes.  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Linda  Jenckes.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  #1200  Washington.  X  20036 

David  M.  Jenkins  II,  1125  Basil  Rd  Mclean.  VA  22101-1803  

Jenner  t  Block.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington.  X  20005 

Do -. 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


David  M  Jennings.  115  West  College  Dmie  MarshaU.  MN  56258 

Jennifer  M  Jensen  777  North  Capitol  Street  NE  Suite  805  Washington,  K  20002  . 

Nancy  H  Jessick.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1720  Washington,  X  20004 

Hugh  Jewett.  3025  South  Partier  Road  Aurora,  CO  80014  

David  C  John.  3138  North  lOfh  Stret  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  700  Thirteenth  .NW,  #900  Washington.  X  20005 

Calvin  P  Johnson,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20006  

James  W  Johnson  Jr.  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #1019  Washington.  X  20005  

Jane  Leonard  Johnson,  PO  Box  19109  Greensbora,  NC  27419 — 

Kay  Johnson,  1901  L  Street.  NW  #260  Washington,  X  20036  — 

Marti  R  Johnson.  1667  K  Street,  NW  #350  Washington,  X  20006  _ 

Michael  S  Johnson,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #400K  Washington,  X  20006 

Do -.-. -- 

Do  ii:iziiizziizz:zzizizzzizziizz 
Do - 

Do -.- —, 

Do ^— 

Oo 

Rady  A.  Johnson.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  200  Washington.  K  20038  . 


Richard  W  Johnson  Jr ,  225  N  Washington  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22314  

Thomas  L  Johnson,  POBox  2185  Austin.  TX  78768     

Johnson  &  Gibbs.  PC,  Founders  Square  900  Jackson  Street  Oailas,  IX  75202-4499  , 

Oo __ - 

Do  - 

Oo  

David  A  Johnston,  1735  New  Yorti  Ave..  NW  Washington,  X  20OO6  

James  D  Johnston.  1660  I  St.,  NW.  #401  Washington.  X  20036  -.. 

Robert  J.  Johnston,  285  Cambridge  Avenue  Holland,  Ml  49423  

Maiy  K.  Jolly.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 _ _ 

HertjOrt  A  Jolovitz,  7531  Sebago  Road  Bethesda,  MD  20817  

Allan  R  Jones.  430  First  Street.  S  E  Washington.  X  20003  . 


Barbara  J.  Jones.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  (310  Washington,  K  20036  . 

Eart  Jones  Jr ,  401  West  18th  Street  bttle  Rxk,  AR  72206  

Michael  Jones,  516-A  C  Street,  NE  Washington.  X  20001    

Randall  T.  Jones.  50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington.  X  20001  

Ronald  0  Jones.  125  West  55th  Street.  19lh  Flwr  New  Yorti.  NY  10019 

Suzanne  Jones.  1400  I6th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Theodore  L  Jones,  P.O.  Box  65122  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70896 


Oo 


Wiley  N  Jones.  816  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  K  20006 

Jones  Waldo  Holbrook  i  McDonough,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  K  20037 


Oo 


Jones  Walker  Waechtr  Poitevent  Carrere  &  Oenegre,  1776  Eye  Street, 
Do 
Do  , 


,  #245  Washington,  K  20006 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do 


James  Jordan  Associates.  Inc.  1825  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006  . 
Oo 


French  i  Company  (For  international  Electrenics  Mfgrs  I  Consumers  of  Amer- 
ica, inc) 

Mctrtipolitan  Life  insurance  Co  

Center  for  Manne  Conservation  

Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group 

Grand  Metropolitan,  inc    

Pechiney  Corporation 

Rochester  Tax  Council 

Lubnnl  Corp  _ ..„___ 

IMUCecp 


350.00 

600M 

4I9J1 


Insurance  Assn  ol  Amenca.  lie 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 
Geneial  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assn 
American  Mining  Congress 


(jnoo 

31.65 


5,12300 


22  JO 


3,76649 

iiso^ob 


Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ol  the  USA  . 

Williams  Companies,  inc 

Times  Mirror  Co 


Beveridge  I  Diamond  (For  Foundation  tor  EnMnowntai  t  EcononNc  Pmrsi' 

inc) 

Mississippi  Power  Company „ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Association  ot  National  Adwrtiseis,  he - 

Jaffe  Raitt  Heuer  t  Weiss.  PC 

iSP  Management  Company,  Inc 

Primary  Glass  Manufacturers  Couicil 


9J00JI0 

ZSMO 

Km 

35.223.00 
9JN0M 


249.00 


7.701.79 
30440 


National  Assn  of  Arab  Amencans 

Pacific  Northwest  Watennays  Assn  . 

National  Fed  ol  independent  Busiwts 

LOOSMetromedia  Communications 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  

Funnan  Group 

international  Union  of  Operating  Engine 

Old  Hartjor  Native  Corp   

Sodak  Gaming,  Inc 

Amencan  Bar  Assn 


(jZSJO 

S.4UJ0 


1.00000 

303  90 
200  00 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  tfl-CIO  . 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

UNC.  hic 

Rust  International.  Inc  

Anarican  Insurance  Assn  

Computer  Sciences  Corp  

Labor-Management  Comm  for  the  Tmtm 

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assn.  inc 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

NovaCare.  inc 

Building  Owners  t  Managers  Assn  htTI . 

ASARCO.  Inc        

Abbott  laboratones  

Health  insurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  Ik  „ 

Council  lor  Responsible  Nutntun  

Adhesive  i  Sealant  Council,  inc 


Amencan  Assn  ol  Electromyography  t  EkcMMiaioaoiiS  . 

American  Denial  Trade  Assn    _ 

American  Diabetes  Assn  

American  Film  Marketing  Assn 

American  Soc  lor  Cataract  &  Refractne  Surge*) 

Dental  Gold  Institute    

International  Soc  for  Hybnd  Microeiectninies 

MCI  Communications  (jorp  _ 

National  Glass  Assn 

Sale  Steel  Container  Coalition  

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterpnses.  inc 

American  Wind  Energy  Assn 

Hiram  Walker  i  Sons,  Inc 

leleCheck  Services.  Inc  _. _ 

National  Association  ot  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  

Amencan  Fed  ot  labor  i  Congress  of  Industrial  Or| 

US.  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

Uniti.  Inc 

Man:h  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation 

Maersk.  inc 

Alter  t  Hadden  (FoiOntral  South  West  Corp) 

Arter  t  Hadden  (ForCitcorpI 


Alter  t  Hadden  (Forflectronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

Arter  i  Hadden  (For  Mesa  Petroleuml 

Arter  t  Hadden  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters) . 

Arter  l  Hadden  (For  Tesoro  Petroleum) 

Arter  t  Hadden  (For US  Long  Distance  Corp) 


Arter  i  Hadden  (For  United  Sennces  Automobile  Assn) 

Amoco  Corporation 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA  .. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Texas 

Calta  Petroleum  Corp  

Centex  Corp 

Manne  Presenration  Assn  

Permantnte  Medical  Group.  Inc , 

American  Iristttute  of  Architects  

General  Motors  Corp  

Herman  Miller.  Inc  : 

National  Rilie  Assn  of  Amenca   

Omens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporata* 

Amencan  Tracking  Assns.  Inc 

Dresser  Industnes,  inc  

Philip  Moms,  inc  - 

Teus  Highway  Patrol  Assn 


Nationai  Council  of  Fanner  CoopcralMS  . 

United  Oistnbution  Companies 

Nationai  Wildlife  Federation  

BellSouth  Telecommunications,  Inc 

United  Companies  Financial  Corporation  ... 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company  . 

Amencan  Stores  Company  . — 

Utah  State  University  

Geneiai  Atomics 

international  Shipholdmg  Corp  

Jefferson  Parish  Council  

Montana  Sulphur  t  Chemical 

Port  ot  New  Orleans  

Tulane  University  

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  kic 
Columbia  University 


Consortium  for  Intemationai  Earth  Scicnct  Mo.  Netaoik 


smM 

2,500  00 

24.000  00 

6.00000 

30000 

1.94300 


I0«i3 

3000 

1.943.00 


6.000j00 
3.750M 
1I.2S0M 


2M0.O0 
50000 

1750.00 
5.57600 
10.000.00 


5JB1.2S 


1.25000 

175.00 

21.792.45 


1,20000 

2.50000 
23800 


8.7t0M 


Z4.93;J0 
4«IOiO 
3MI.00 

njoooo 

1.65263 
1.075.00 

tiso.go 


1.S00.00 
4.500M 

3.000JI0 


1.210.13 


1,000.00 


cnjo 


IMOOO 
U.flOOM 


130  08 

40000 

5976 


25S25 


282.70 
1.075.03 


249.00 


10.124.09 

1.076  10 
150  00 


5.410.59 


500  00 


8.015.50 
18.70378 
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Oriiniialion  of  Indntidual  Filini 


Do 


Robert  R  Jwjtnsw.  1101  Vefmont  Awnue  NW,  1710  Washinjton,  DC  ZOflOS 

David  C  Jofy.  1101  Pennsytvama  Awnue.  NW.  IIOOO  Mas^'ngtoll.  DC  20004 

Artoit  B  Judd  )r .  1100  Connecticul  A« ,  m.  1310  Washmpon.  DC  20036 

John  Steven  ludje.  1401  I  Street,  m.  Suite  1000  Wastimtton.  DC  20005  , 

Kjthr  Elena  Jurado.  4202  East  Fowlet  Avenue  AOM  280  Tampa,  a  33620 

Chaites  H  Katin  III.  1025  Connecticut  Ate  .  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

tWissa  J  Kahn.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Walter  Rallaur.  801  Pennsytvania  Ave  ,  NW,  1700  Washington.  DC  20004 

Edward  D  ICaiman.  6  Beacon  Street  Boston.  MX  02108 

Laurel  B  Kamen.  1020  19th  St .  NW.  1600  Wasliiii|lon.  K  2003S 

)ohn  F  Kamp.  1899  L  Street,  m  Washington.  K  20036 

Susan  Kamp.  1730  M  Street,  mt.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  E  Kane.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

Lesley  Kane,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  S£.  Suite  401  Washington  DC  20003  

Thomas  J.  Kane  Jr ,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2800  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Harpreet  Kang.  1155  21st  Street,  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20036  

lames  W  Kanouse.  1700  North  Moore  Street,  21st  Fixr  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Gerald  Kaplan,  51  Madison  Avenue  New  Yort.  NY  10010     

David  A  Karchef.  400fl  Legato  Rd    »850  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4003   _ 

Phillip  J  Kardis,  1745  Jetterson  Daws  Highway.  41200  Ariington.  VA  22202  

Gene  Karpinski,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

Barry  Kasinit2.  1750  New  yor«  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O06  

Michael  E.  Kastnei.  1350  New  Yorli  Ave .  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20005-4797 

Alyce  Katayama.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Suite  230  Washington.  DC  20004 

Paul  C,  KaU.  900  19th  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20006 


Anthony  P  Kavanagh.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  1214  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 

Everett  E  Kavanaugh.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 

Edward  M  Kav|ian  1660  L  Street  NW  Washington.  X  20036    

Thomas  0  Kay.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  4507  Washington.  DC  20036 

George  R  Kaye.  125  North  West  Street  AJeiandna,  VA  22311-2754 

Carolyn  Kajdm.  815  16lh  Street.  NW.  4507  Washington  DC  20006 

David  Keaney.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  Suite  410  Washington.  DC  20005  

Judith  A  Kearse.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005  

Richard  F  Keating.  1776  I  Street,  NW.  1200  Washington  OC  20006 


Jennifer  L  Keehan.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  2000i  . 
fcHrey  R,  Keeler,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  Washington  OC  20006 

J  Michael  Keeling.  1726  M  Street,  NW,  4501  Washington  DC  20036    

John  R  Keeling.  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 „„ 

Lana  Keeity.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036      

Mehrin  Keener.  655  15lh  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington,  OC  20005 


David  Keepnews.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW.  4100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2S71  _.., 
Joan  F  Keiser.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Kendell  W  Keith.  1201  New  Yort  Avenue,  m.  4830  Washington.  OC  20005 
William  D  Kellehet,  1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

RoOert  H  Keiien.  5775  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd    Suite  500-G  Atlanta.  GA  30342  

Keller  I  Hecliman.  1001  G  Street.  NW  4500  West  Washington.  DC  20001    .      .  _ 

Andrew  R  Keiiey.  8001  Braddoci  Road  Spnngtield,  VA  22160     

John  T  Kelley,  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Washington.  OC  20006     

W  Curtis  Kelley.  1150  17th  Street.  NW,  4600  Washington  DC  20036  

Joseph  I  Kelliher.  One  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW.  4710  Washington.  DC  20001 _  _ 

Stephen  S,  Kellnef,  1913  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 . 

Paulette  M  Kellogg,  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20005  ._  _ 

Carol  A  Kelly.  1620  L  Street.  IM  48O0  Washington  DC  20036 

Harold  V  Kelly.  410  OOerlin  Road  SW  Massillon.  OH  44647       "J. 

John  F  Kelly.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  1906  Washington  DC  20007    

Paul  A  Kelly.  1350  I  Street,  m.  41000  Washington.  OC  20005  

Paul  T  Kelly,  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Jane  Kelso.  1225  Eye  Street.  IWK.  41 100  Washington  DC  20005 „ 

Mark  L  Kemmer.  1660  L  Street,  m.  4401  Washington  DC  2003S ,....    „ '" 

Todd  E  Kemp.  1201  New  Yorli  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20005  .„ 

Jackson  Kemper  Jr ,  1215  JeHerson  Davis  Hwy .  41004  A/lington,  V*  22202 I. 

Kemper  Corporation,  1  Kemper  Onve  long  Grove.  II  60049 


Kemper  Reinsurance  Company,  One  Kemper  Dnve  Building  3,  R-5  Long  Grove  II 60049-0015 

Kemper  Securities  Inc,  333  W  Wacker  Or  Chicago,  II  60606 

Jackson  Kemper,  Ml,  i2I5  Jetterson  Davis  Highway.  41004  Anmgton.  VA  22202 

Jonathan  Kempner.  1850  M  Street,  m.  Suite  540  Washington.  OC  20036-5803 

Kendall  (  Associates.  Inc.  50  E  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Oo     'Z' 

Do  ..  J Z "" 

John  Kendnck.  1000  Wilson  BM  .  12840  A/lington.  VA  22209  . 


Joseph  W  Kennedeck.  490  L  Entant  Plaja.  SW.  47204  WasDington.  K  20024 

Art  Kennedy.  PO  Boi  200576  Anchorage.  AK  99520 

David  Kennedy.  500  E  Street.  SW.  4920  Washington  DC  20024 


Jerry  W  Kennedy.  1025  niomas  Jetterson  Street.  NW.  140?  Washingtoii.  DC  20007 
Oo 

Oo z.;.;;"; 

John  F  Kennedy.  1620  Fuller  Street,  NW.  4503  Washington.  DC  20009  

Judith  Kennedy.  1050  Thomas  JettetMn  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  '. 

Patncia  Cregan  Kennedy.  205  N.  Liberty  Street  Artmgton.  VA  22203  

Robert  P  KenrwI.  12500  Fair  lakes  Circle.  4260  Fairlai.  VA  22033-3822 

Do     

James  J  Kenney.  4647  Forbes  Blvd  lanham.  MD  20706 


BnMan  Kenny.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Catliy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  39  Broadway.  12705  Ne«  Yoiii.  Ilif  IMOiS  . 

J  H  Kent.  1990  M  Street.  NW.  1340  Washington.  OC  20036  „.._ 

Oo  


Do. 
Do. 
Dt. 
D». 
Oo. 
Oo. 

Do 


William  KenwortHy.  410  Finf  Street  S£.  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

Michael  C  Kertiy.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  42800  Arlington.  VA  22209 
John  P  Kerekes.  PO  Boi  10070  Lansing.  Ml  48901 
Susan  Akers  Kemus.  1424  Longtellow  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  26611 
EleawrW  Ken.  1020  19th  Street,  NW  4420  Washington  DC  20036 
Stizaone  S,  Kerr.  110  Maryland  Ave ,  N£  Washington.  DC  20002 


Clinstoplier  J  Kerstint  1317  F  Street.  NW.  4550  Washington.  OC  20004 

Do 

Do  

Todd  0  Ketch.  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 


G  Chandler  Keys  III.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20004 
Mary  Turner  Khim.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington.  OC  20036 
Richard  F  KibOen.  200  Park  Ave  .  42222  New  York  NY  10166 

bgoit  N  Kiland  Jr.  1660  L  Street  NW.  4401  Washington.  OC  20036 

Thomas  J  Kilchne.  201  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 
Snpry  Kilgore.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  lltn  Floor  Washington.  OC  20036 
John  J  Killeen.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  4400  Washington.  DC  20004 
James  I  KimOle.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  41000  Washington  OC  20036 
Kimmitt  Coates  i  McCarthy.  Inc.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  4911  Washington  OC  2003S" 


Employer/Client 


Polytechnic  University 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  ... 

Citicorp    

Oresser  Industries,  he  

Secunties  Industry  Assn  

University  ot  South  Florid*  ..- __ 

Health  Insurance  of  America,  bic  _„ 
American  Council  ot  Life  Insurance  . 
Northern  Telecom.  Inc 


National  Assn  df  Long  Term  Hospitals  ... 

Amencan  Express  Co    

American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies  .. 

Sottward  Publishers  Assn  

American  Council  of  lite  Insurance.  Inc  . 

Trust  for  Public  Land  

Grumman  Corp 


Foreman  i  Heidepnem.  Inc  (Forlnteraational  Womtn's  Health  Coalitioo)  . 

Boeing  Company  ., _ _ 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company  ..._ _. „ 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  t  Reftactiw  SlUfeiy  

Rxkwell  International  „ 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group . 

International  Assn  of  Fiie  fighters 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn . „ . ._. 

Teias  Instruments __. 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of  Amenc*  _ 

Amencan  Electric  Power  Service  Corp  _ . 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  t  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc  ; 

General  Motors  Corp . ^ ._.. 

Kay  Associates  

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  _ „ 

Amalgated  Clothing  i  Teitile  Wottterj  Union '.., ."., 

Bnstoi-Myers  Squibb  Co  _ 

Marine  Spill  Response  Corp  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc _._ ,....._ „ 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  , 

National  Newspaper  Assn  ..„ __„„ „ 

ESOP  Association 


American  farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn  

Laidlaw.  Inc  IForLaidlaw  EnvimnmenI  Seiwt)  .- 

American  Nurses  Assn   

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn  

National  Gram  &  feed  Assn  _ 

National  Stone  Assn  

Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council) 
Promotional  Products  Association  InlemationtI  ... 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee  _, 

fxd  Manieting  Institute   _., 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  Yorli 

Public  Service  Electnc  and  Gas  Company  ...._:. 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  bic  .„.. 

American  Medical  Association  _ 

Metopoiilan  Lite  Insurance  Companies 

Republic  Engineered  Steels.  Inc 

Mernll  lynch  t  Co.  Inc  

Ford  Motor  Co 


Amencan  Chiropractic  Assn  

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

General  Motors  Corp  „ 

National  Gram  i  Feed  Assn 

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  Inc  . 


Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems,  he 

National  Multi  Housing  Council  .... 

ALC  Communications  Corp  

Manviile  Corporation 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation  

Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc  

Koniag.  Inc 


Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Asso  . 

General  Atomics    

Pemco  Aeroplei  

Stockton  East  Water  District  _ 

Kennedy  i  Oolan    

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn  . 

Chrysler  Corporation  

IG&E  Development  Corp  . 


National  Wood  Energy  Assn.  tac. 

AMVET3    

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

Kent  t  O'Connor.  Inc  (ForJUna  Laboratories) !."..'"'ZIZ 

Kent  t  O'Connor.  Inc  (For^Amencan  Soc  of  Plastic  i  Reconstructive  Surgery)  .." 

Kent  i  O'Connor,  Inc  (For  Amencan  Supply  Association) 

Kent  i  O'Connor,  Inc  (ForCarter  Foohnear.  Inc)  

Kent  i  0 Connor.  Inc  (Forlntemational  Assn  of  Airport  Ou^ fioe  SUins)  _ 

Kent  i  O'Connor.  Inc  (Foriij  Claiborne,  Inc) _.. 

Kent  t  O'Connor.  Inc  IForMBI.  Inc) _ .'..... 

Kent  &  O'Connor.  Inc  IForNalional  Customs  Brokers  (  Forwartfers  Assn  ol 
Amenca) 

Kent  t  O'Connor.  Inc  (ForVista  Chemical  Company) 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Grumman  Corp __.._. .". 1Z™ZZ".Z"1".! 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute _......... LZ].ZZZ.II!!ZI 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  ZZZZZ! 

SmilhKline  Beecham  Corp  ' 

Peace  Pplitical  Action  Committee 


Trainum  Snowdon  &  Deane  (For .Auto  International  Assn) 

Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations 

Specialty  Equipment  Market  Assn 

Amencan  Chiropractic  Assn  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  _.. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 

Business  Roundtable 

General  Motors  Corp .. 

Retired  Officers  Assn __ 

Spnnf 

Teitmn.  Inc  _...„ __ 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  ., „ 

Alliani  Techsystems.  Inc ..__ 


Receipts 


5.00000 

15000 

7.000  00 


3.7BS.00 

2.000.00 

347J6 


1250.00 
3.148.00 
10.350  00 
1.250.00 

128.00 
2.000,00 
1.680.00 

62500 


3.753.75 


Expenditures 


5.019.25 


3.203,90 
48.00 


188.50 

Ktii 


8616 
39817 


419.69 


38192 
3.00000 
9.69234 

34.72 
2.343.81 

10.91500 

2.50000 
1.000.00 

80  50 
22.00 

260.19 

976.11 

3.000.00 
17.500.00 

12.S00.0O 
1.0O0.0O 

2.743.00 
366.93 

7.50600 

1575 

2.50000 

m.« 

1.625.00 

3500 

300.00 

4.000.00 

500.00 

i.3a.oo 

60000 
500.00 

148.00 

3.437i0 

25.00 
600.00 



1,300.00 

5.625.00 

3JS7J0 

7.6O9.0O 
3.000.00 

2.65000 
8.000  00 


2.000.00 
7.725.00 


2.000.00 

3.000.00 
62500 
65000 
7.000.00 
8.64025 
4.637  50 
5.752.50 
U50.00 


6.239.76 


4.662.00 
761.10 


6.675.00 


6.80000 
12.500.00 


37500 
950.00 


10.150.00 

6.000.00 

6.112.49 

625.00 

1.923.00 


2.500.00 

5,50000 

7000 

156.00 

640.00 

"rOM^OiJ 
5.070.00 


3.00000 

1.39615 

8.000.00 

600.00 


2.04114 

5000 

14.136  00 

1.901.13 

39751 

386.65 

25.00 


87.00 


511J8 


23121 

559,74 


5.867,41 

3.581.80 
905,91 
398,17 

1.680.03 


800.00 


58,05 

7210 

462.25 


2.722,24 


1.000.00 


1,186  98 
150.00 
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Organiiatioo  or  Indnnilual  riling 


Do  , 
Do 


Aubrey  C  King.  1133  21st  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20036 
D  lance  King,  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda.  MO  20814  , 
lewis  0  King,  PO  Bo>  10045  Austin,  TX  78766 


Sandra  S  King,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  600  Washinglsn.  K  20037  . 

W  Russell  King,  50  f  St.,  IW.  41050  Washington.  DC  20001 

King  t  Spalding.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  41200  Washington.  K  20006  .- 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 


Kathleen  N  Kingscott.  6600  Rxkledge  Dnve  Belhesda.  MO  20817 

Roger  P  Kingsley.  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockwlle,  MO  20852  

Steven  Kingsley.  845  Ninovan  Road.  S£  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Do 


Kevin  1  Kinnaw.  1850  M  Street,  m.  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jan  Kinney,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  OC  20005    

Richard  J,  Kinney.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  41195  Washington.  OC  20006 

Kevin  Kirchner,  1531  P  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington  X  20005 

John  R  Kirk.  Bingham.  Dana  &  Gould  150  Federal  Street  Boston;  MA  02110  . 
Raissa  V  Kirt.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 


Kirtipalnck  i  IxUiart.  1800  M  Street,  m.  South  lobby.  4900  Washington.  K  20036 

Do 

Waller  8  Kirkwood,  111  Monument  Circle  Indianapolis,  IN  46277  

Kirtin  Campbell  t  Keatmg,  One  Farragut  Square  South,  Second  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  , 

Mane  Kissel,  1401  H  Street,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  X  20005 

Peter  C  Kissel,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1225  Washington,  X  20005  

Sam  Kito  Jr .  PO.  Ba«  210575  Anchorage.  AK  99521-0575 

Sandra  D  Kiellberg.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  X  20005 

Dean  Kleckner.  225  Touhy  Avenue  Park  Ridge,  «.  60068 

Kenneth  H  Klein,  490  L  Entant  Plaza  East,  SW,  4420O  Washington,  X  20024  „.. _ 

Stephan  0  Klme.  122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  X  20002  

Michael  R-  Klippei,  1718  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  4700  Washington,  X  20009  

Mary  Jane  Klocke,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  4200  Washington,  X  20036 


William  C  Mostenneyer,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  MN.  4350  Washington,  K  20036 

David  M,  Klucsik,  1415  Wyckoti  Road  Wan,  NJ  07719  

Glenn  Knapp,  773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Carlos,  CA  94070  

John  A  Knebel,  1920  N  Street,  NW.  4300  Washington.  X  20036    

Theresa  Knienemen.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  1500  Washington.  X  20004-1703  . 

Bnice  Knight.  415  Second  StreeV,  NE.  4300  Washmgton.  X  20002  _. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4501  Washington.  X  20004-2404 

Albert  B  Knoll.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  41010  East  Washington.  X  20004-1109  

Patncia  C  Kobor.  750  First  St .  NE  Washington.  X  20002-4242  

Robert  P  Koch.  601  Thirteenth  Street.  NW.  4580  South  Washington,  X  20005  ^ 

Koch  Industries.  Inc.  PO  Bm  2256  Wichita.  KS  67201 

KanI  I  Kochenderfer.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  4900K  Washington.  X  20036  . 

David  G  Koenig.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  X  20036 

Kirk  Koepsel.  23  North  Scott  Shencan.  WY  82801 

Gaiy  J  Kohn.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  X  20005  

Howard  Kohr.  440  First  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  X  20001  

Leonard  R  Koim.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  1190  Washington.  X  20OO6  

James  P  Kolb  Jr .  101  Constitution  Ave,  NW  Washington,  X  20001  

Ann  Kolker.  1616  P  Street.  NW.  4100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Diane  J  Koller.  IIOI  17th  St    NW.  4600  Washington.  X  20036  

Dennis  R  Koons.  611  Wwdward  Avenue  Detroit.  Ml  48226  

George  S  Kopp,  2121  K  Street,  NW  1650  Washington.  X  20037  

Steven  Kopperud,  1501  Wilson  Boulevard.  41100  Artmgton.  VA  22209  

Horace  R  Komegay.  P  0  Boi  3463  Greensboro.  NC  27402  , 

Ronald  W  Kosh.  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4900     _„., 

Michael  V  Kostiw,  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  X  20036 

Gerald  J  Kovach.  1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20006  . 

Alan  M  Kranowiti.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  4710  Washington.  X  20OO6  

Barry  K/asner.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  4845  Washington.  X  20001  „.., 

Stephen  W  Kraus.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  »M  Washington.  X  20004 

Raymond  R  Krause.  712  Fifth  Avenue.  4  4600  New  York.  NY  10019 

Robert  S  Krebs.  12600  Fair  lakes  Circle  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4904  „. 

Do  

Earl  R  Kreher.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  X  20006  , 


Cecile  B  Kiemer.  1655  North  Fort  Myer  Dnve.  4700  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Steven  L  Kreseski.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  X  20036 

Mary  Jo  Knpowicz.  1016  16th  Street.  NW.  5th  Floor  Washington.  X  20036  

Mark  Kronenberg.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  41200  Arlington.  VA  22202  ... 
Keith  R  Krueger.  1555  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW.  4200  Washington.  X  20036  . 

James  S  KrTymmski.  50  F  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  X  20001  

M  J  Kuehne.  PO  Bo«  11346  Tacoma.  WA  98411  

Gerald  F  Kuesler.  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20036  

Jake  Kuitwaard,  777  14lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20005  , 


Ruth  M.  Kurti,  5517  Chevy  Chase  Pkwy,,  NW  Washington,  X  20015 , 

Ester  Kun,  440  First  Street,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington,  X  20001  

Peter  Dev  Kum,  1843  Mintwood  Place,  NW,  4110  Washington,  X  20009  , 

Jeffrey  Kurzweil,  601  13th  Street,  NW,  41200  Washington,  X  20005 , 

Peter  Kyros,  2445  M  Street,  NW,  4260  Washington,  X  20037 

Do 

Do._.. -... 


Do. 
Do 


John  R,  Kyte,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  X  20004  .„, 

James  La  Sala,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20016 „ 

Labor  Bureau,  Inc,  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  41010  Washington,  X  20005 

Labor  Policy  Assn,  Inc,  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee,  Inc,  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washinfton.  K  20036  , 

Joseph  L  Lach,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  4750  Washington,  X  20006  

Marc  E,  iKknti.  1401  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  100  Washington,  X  20005  

John  D.  Lacopo,  1331  Pennsytvama  Ave ,  m.  41300  North  Washington,  K  20004 

Myton  F,  Laible,  1850  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  1040  Washington,  X  20036 

David  N,  lakin,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  X  20005 

David  F  Lambert  III,  PO  Boi  1417-049  Aleiandna,  VA  22313 

David  R  Lambert,  601  13th  Street,  NW.  Suite  570  South  Washington,  K  20005-1593  

Stephen  K.  Lambnghl,  One  Busch  Place  St  buis.  MO  63118 ..._ 

Martha  D.  Umkin.  11100  USA  Partiway  Fishers.  IN  46038  

Robert  Joseph  Lamoureui.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  41200  Ariington.  VA  22202 

Jennifer  Lamson.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Ray  H.  Lancaster,  555  13th  Street.  NW.  4430  West  Washington.  X  20004  . 

Dina  Moses  Land,  1764  Old  Meadow  Une,  4350  Mclean,  VA  22102  . 


I  Charles  Landgrat.  leboeul.  Lamb,  Leiby  t  MacRae  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington,  K  20009- 

5728 
David  W,  landsidle.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  m.  4300  Washington.  X  20036 


Empla|crA:iie«t 


Royal  Teton  Ranch 

Teitron  Defense  Systems  , 

Travel  &  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Counal  „.., 
Amencan  Society  ol  Hospital  PharmKists 

National  Guard  Assn  of  Texas 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t  MelMt  (hxJm 

FiMftit  McMortn,  kic 

NkMCt  ki  SniN  Issue  Bonds,  bw 

JUocnCM  MHinaiy  Medical  Assn 

Atlanta  Committoo  lor  the  Oyinpic  Games  (ACOG) 
Banca  Nazawik  Od  Latore 

Charter  Medicol  Corp  

Estate  of  Anne  Grant  Owens  , 
Estate  ol  Irene  W  Michael 


M. 


Genenc  Phannaceulicai  Industiy  tosii  

Geowaste.  he 

GPH-Animal  Drug  Alliance 

Mtftu-Mmetta _ 

DM  Corp  _. 

Amencan  Speech-language-Htinng  Assa  .- 
Citizens  Scholarship  Foundation  of  Amenca 
National  Computer  System 
Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA,  Inc 
Distilled  Spints  Council  ot  the  U.S, 
Schenng-Plough  Corp 


Sierra  Club  legal  Defense  Fund  „. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston  

Amerxan  Mining  Congress 

Investment  Company  Institute    ■  - 

National  Court  Reporters  Assn   u_____ 

Ba«  One  Corp    

Council  of  European  t  Japanese  National  Shipomion'  tan  . 

Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn 

Grammer  Kissel  Rottins  (  Skawke  (For  Tuolumne  Utilities  DistiicO  . 

Kito,  Inc  (Fortelnka  Corporation)  

Mantime  Institvlf  tor  Rcsuich  (  hdostnai  Developnient 

Amencan  Fann  Bureau  Federation 

Keioi  Corp -. 

Amencan  Cnril  Lbcrties  Union  

Association  of  AmerKan  Publishers '. ___. 


Bookman-Edmonston  Engineenng.  hic  . 
New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co  _. 


Amencan  Mining  Congress 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  , 
National  Assn  of  Wlieat  Giooets  . 


Son  Co,  he  .,_ 

Amencan  PsycholO|ic*l  Asm 
Wine  Institute 


Amencan  Textile  Manutactuiers  hstitute. 

Texaco,  Inc   

Sierra  Club 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  ComM  . 

EGK.  Inc     _ ., 

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  and  Jomers  of  Amenca 

National  Women  s  law  Center  

Amencan  Airlines.  Inc  

NBD  Bank.  NA „. 

Global  USA.  Inc  (ForEarth  Observation  Satellite  Co) 
Amencan  Feed  Industry  Assn 


Adams  Kleemeier  Hagen  Hannah  I  Foots  (ForAmencan  Tobacco  Company) 

AAA  Potomac 

Tnaeo  he  

MQ  Communications  Corp _.... 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaier-Oistnbulors 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc  .. 

Grand  Metropolitan.  Inc 

AAA  Potomac 


Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade 

Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  AssKiatwn 

CM  Services   

Cosmetic  Toiletry  t  Fragrance  Assa  

Consumers  Power  Co  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp _ 

U  S  West  Communications        

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manufactuiws  

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  

National  Assn  of  Realtors    

Coordinadora  de  Organi:aciones  EmpresanaMs  Ik  Cowmio  EH 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  

Daimler-Ben:  Washington.  Inc  _ _. 

Jesaer  t  Block  (For  Marnott  Corp) 

Mnp.  Inc 

Kyips  Associates  (For  Amencan  Soc  lor  Cell  Biotoo.  at  aO 

Association  ot  Administrative  Law  Judges,  he _____ 

Board  ot  Veterans  Appeals  Professional  Assn 

Cooperative  ol  American  Physicians.  Inc ^ 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers    

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO 


Manviile  Corporation  

Secunties  Industiy  Assn  

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp _ 

Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  ol  Amenca,  Inc  . 

Manne  Spill  Response  Corporation  

National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Stores 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  he 

USA  Group,  Inc     , ; 

McDonnell  Douglas  Coip 

Common  Cause  

Teus  Gas  Transmission  Corp.  et  al. 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute - 

leboeul  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae 

Abbott  laboratones  ..„,„„.„ 


Receipts 


2.500  J)0 
1.500.00 
2.110.00 
2J13.00 
7M0.00 
1.175.00 
2S.000iM 

"iTdioiiii 

9,427  JO 


liS7iO 


tJMJO 


3M0M 
1J40.00 

iimM 

434.70 


12.093.75 
16380.00 

"irosooo 

55,60000 
3,787  50 
4363.00 
2,10000 


3jmjie 


1J00.00 

1335.00 
5.100,00 


3.60314 

8.00000 

19,192  50 

125.00 

8.07696 


3.500  00 

2.000  00 

ZiSi 

3.240M 


421.21 

not 

2MM 


346M 
500.00 

750.00 
3.44t.00 


11362  50 

-■35060 


230000 
3.437  50 
15.33000 


I300JIO 


IJ)25i9 
3.746.00 

500  00 
8.53800 


1J9U.12 
500.00 

54X)OM 


tOJS 

Ii90,02 

3,000,00 
500,00 


SMOJM 


Expenditures 


«1.16 

"mn 

"■4566 


72738 
22001 


9.9(6.25 
1369,19 

9589 

18,415  77 


50,00 
20166 


1,771J0 
2600 
16800 

25660 

516.06 


924  98 

137  00 

40331 

6.10837 


75.(0 


1,622  79 


20.00 
6.99800 

881.09 

10560 
800  00 
132436 
58542 
36113 


1.02529 
734200 


tl6« 


299.00 

153,02 
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0rgani2itioo  or  Indivxlual  filing 


Scott  H  Lane.  412  First  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

William  C  Lane.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  1750  Wastiineton.  DC  20006  

Manlj  J  Lanjill.  1275  K  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005   

Rojef  W-  Lanjjdort.  1600  M  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robin  W  Lanier.  1901  l>enns)itvania  Ave .  m.  lOtti  Floor  Washington.  DC  2tXI06  .. 
Fem  M  lapidus.  6736  Hillandale  Road  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815  

Do  

Do    

Petet  J.  Lartin.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

RichanI  Eugene  Larpclielle.  1800  Massacliusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Rolicrt  L  Lasjewski 


Reed  I  Larson.  8001  Braddock  Road.  1600  Spnngfield.  VA  22160 

' 1225Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 


Og. 
Ito. 

Do. 
Dg. 


Williani  M  Latimer,  6162  Castietomm  Way  Aieiandna.  VA  22310 

Delbert  L  Latta.  516  Hillcnst  Or  Bowling  Green.  OH  13402 ..., 

Sabnna  Laudati.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1250  Washington.  DC  20036  , 
Beth  LavKh.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  MV.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Lorraine  Lavet.  1615  H  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  _. 

KathrynM  Lavnha.  PO  Bo«  1417-D49  A)eiandnj.  VA  22313-1417 

Elizabeth  Mepley  Law,  700  13lh  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jonathan  Lawniczak.  1331  F  St,  ,  m.  Washington,  DC  20005  ,,- 

M  S,  Lawrence.  40  Franklin  Rd.  SW  PO,  2021  Roanolie.  VA  24022 „ 

Bob  Lawrence  t  Associates.  803  Pnnce  St  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Do  

Richard  C  Uwson.  130O  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  520  West  Washington.  DC  20005  ..„ 
Lault  Corporation.  801  Pennsyhania  Ave..  MM.  1747  Washington.  DC  20004   

Oo  

Do „ _.. 

Do _ 

Do JZ 

Oo 

Do 

Paul  Inalt  Group.  801  Peonsflvinia  Aw.  M).  1750  Wnlnniton.  DC  20004 

Do „ 

Do . „. 

Do . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 


Randall  R  LaBauve.  P  0  Bm  8082  Little  Rock.  AR  72203    .     ,  

Sandra  L  Lafevte.  1301  Pennsyhiama  Ave .  NW  WOO  Washington.  DC  20004 

Clifford  C  LaPlante,  133!  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  ISiO-N  Washington.  DC  2000< 
Eaton  Lynn  LaVijne.  1735  North  Lynn  Street.  Suite  950  Arlington,  VA  22209 
Barbara  Leach.  750  First  Street.  NE,  1900  Washington  DC  20002 
Laurie  A  Leach,  501  Wythe  Street  PO  Bm  1417-050  Aieiandna.  VA  22313-i480 
League  to  Save  Lake  iahoe,  989  Tahoe  Keys  Blvd ,  t6  South  Lalie  Tahoe  CA  96150 
Thomas  B,  Leaiy,  Hogan  &  Hartson  555  13lh  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20004-1109 
Wendy  Lechner,  600  Maryland  Ave,,  SW,  1700  Washington  DC  20024 

Robert  F  Lederer  Jr ,  1 735  North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  950  Artington.  VA  22209   

Cara  Lee.  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie.  NY  12601 

Laura  Murphy  Lee.  122  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002      

Preston  V  lee  Jr ,  1 120  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  Washington.  DC  20036     ..... 

Peter  A  Lelkin,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  11117  Washington  OC  20036      

Marsha  P  Leikovits,  530  N  Street  SW,  Apt  S908  Washington,  DC  20024 


Maiy  James  Legatski,  1330  Connecticut  Ave   NW  1300  Washington  OC  20036 
J  Mart  Leggett,  100  North  Tryon  Street  (NCl-007-11-051  Charlotte.  NC  28255  „ 
Legislative  Management  Serwces.  136  Calmont  Drive  Pittsburgh  PA  15235 
Jack  Ltgler,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Mary  Nell  Lehnhard.  1310  G  Street,  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005 

Warren  R  Leiden,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW,  11200  Washington  DC  20005 

G  Timothy  Leighton.  1199  N  Fairtai  Street.  1801  Aieiandna.  VA  22314 

Leighton  I  Regneiy.  1667  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 _  . 

Do  

Do 

Do  . 


Buneigli  C  W  Leonard.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  («25  Washington.  DC  200M" 
Earl  T  Leonard  Jr,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 


Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  &  Holtworth,  1146  19th  Street.  NW.  Thud  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 
Charles  Lepoert  Jr .  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1720  Washington  DC  20004-2360 
Richard  L  Lesher.  1615  H  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

William  Gene  Lesher.  1919  South  Eads  Street.  Suite  103  Artington,  VA  22202-3028 

Lesher  t  Russell,  Inc.  1919  S  Eads  Street.  1103  Arlington.  VA  22202-3028  .. . . 

Do  

William  J  Lessard  Jr .  2000  K  Street,  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20006 "  Z 

Dale  Lestina,  1201  16th  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Robert  John  Levering.  1101  17lh  St .  NW,  1705  Washington  DC  20036      L  

Robert  B  Levethal.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1350  Washington  DC  20036 ___ 

Jeff  Levey.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20006 "Z 

Do ' ] 

Ted  Levi.  1 130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  »830  Washington.  DC  20036         ~Z       Z' 
Moms  J  levin.  1050  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Barbara  W,  Levme.  1015  15th  Street,  mt  Washington,  DC  20005 


Leonard  B  Levme,  601  1 3th  Street,  m.  1350-S  Washington  DC  20005 
Nina  Gail  Levitt.  750  First  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002-4242 
Roger  N  Levy.  901  15th  Street,  NW,  1520  Washington.  DC  20005-230i 
James  E  Lewm.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  11th  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 
frank  J,  Lewis.  307  9th  Terrace  Indialantic,  n.  32903 
Richard  Lewis,  1025  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 


Howard  Lewis  III,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  11500-N  Washington.  K  20004-1703 
Lewis  Rice  i  Fmgersh,  500  N  Broadway  St  Louis,  MO  63102 

John  F  Leyden,  815  16th  Street,  m  #308  Washington,  DC  20006  

LeSoeuf  t  Associates,  Inc.  768  Walker  Road,  Suite  266  Great  Falls  VA  22066 
LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  &  MacRae.  1875  Comiecticut  Avenue.  NW  Wasbington,  K  20009 
Oo 


Os. 

Do 

Do 


Hams  W  Iffew.  300  Pratt  Street  Ute.  MD  2154O-1099 

Lynn  H  LeMaster,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m  4th  Floor  Washington  DC  20004 
Roger )  LeMasler  ICOl  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20004 
William  J  Lhota.  One  Riverside  Plata  Columbus,  OH  43215  , 
Bill  Libra.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  600N  Washington,  DC  20004  Z  - 
Jack  W  Liddle.  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Highway,  11200  Arimgton  VA  22202 
Robert  Y,  Lider,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11000  Washington  DC  20OO4  . 
Richard  A  Lidmsky  Jr,.  700  13th  Street,  m.  #220  Washington  DC  20005 


Employer/aient 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Caterpillar.  Inc  

Ropak  Corp.  et  al. 

ITT  Corporation  . 


International  Mass  Retail  Assn 

Ajsooation  of  Pmprietaiy  Colleges  . 

New  Yorti  City  Partnership.  Inc  

School  of  Visual  Arts  _ 

Food  Marketing  Institute 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperath*  Assn 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee  

Health  Policy  i  Strategy  Associates.  Inc  (forJUIiince  of  /tiiierican  insurers) 

Health  Policy  &  Strategy  Associates.  Inc  (FdrBlue  Crass  t  Blue  Shield  ol  Mas- 
sachusetts) 

Health  Policy  i  Strategy  Associates,  Inc  (Forliberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group)  , 

Health  Policy  t  Strategy  Associates.  Inc  (For  Northwestern  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co) 

Health  Policy  t  Strategy  Associates.  Inc  (ForPan  Amerxan  Ufe  Insurance  Co) 

Health  Policy  &  Strategy  Associates.  Inc  (ForWashmgton  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co) 

Health  Policy  I  Strategy  AssKiates.  Inc  (ForrWausau  Insurance  Companies) 

AmerKan  Graup  Practice  Assn  

Stir-Melter.  Inc 

Major  League  Baseball 

Gadsby  t  Hannah  (For  Dayton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce) . 

Gadsby  t  Hannah  (For  IPAC) „ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores,  kit . . , '. '. 

family  Research  Council . 

National  Council  ol  Senior  Citiiens  _, , .„„„ 

Appalachian  Power  Company  ] Z.ZZ 

National  Geothermal  Assn  ._ 

Valmont  Industries.  Inc  „ 

Hoffman-La  Roche.  Inc  , 


Bodie  Consolidated  Mining  Company  . 

Lamb-Weston.  Inc  „., 

Mesa.  Inc  _, 

Milliken  t  Company  _., 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc  .. 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  

Sears  Roebuck  I  Ckl  , 


Genenc  Pttarmaceutical  Industiy  Assn,  et  il. 

Home  Finance  Coalition 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  _. 

Milliken  i  Company  _„ . 

NTS  Contractors  Assn  _, . 

Sears  Roebuck  i  Co ....„, 

Transcontinental  Properties.  Inc _.,. 

Entergy  Services,  Inc  „ 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  

General  Electric  Co 

National  Staff  Leasing  Assn  

Career  College  Assn  

Animal  Health  Institute  


Business  Roundtable  _, 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business  (NFB)  , 

National  Staff  Leasing  Assn  

Scenic  Hudson,  Inc  ..„_. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union ..._^„i._. 

American  Bankers  Assn _ 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Mjnutactmcrs  JtSMi  lap  . 

NationsBank  Corporation  

University  of  Pittsburgh _.~ 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  ton  

Blue  Crass  t  Blue  Shield  Assn    .. 

American  Immigration  Lawyers  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators.  Inc  

American  Dairy  Products  Institute 

Cordage  Institute  

US  Tenn  Limits 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  of  Ainenci  ^ 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  

Coca-Cola  Company . 

Chilean  Exporters  Assn 

PrKter  i  Gamble  Co 


US  Chamber  of  Commerce  , 

Lesher  i  Russell.  Inc  

Monsanto  Co  

RJR  Nabisco  . 


National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Security  (  Medicaic ......^ 

National  Education  Assn 

Direct  Marketing  Assn  '~" 

AR -CIO  Maritime  Committee  !"ZZZZZ 

Pnce  Watertiouse  (For  Ad  Hoc  Graup  to  Preserve  the  Deduction  for  Aidvertising) 

Price  Waterhouse  (For  US  Multinational  Corp  Tax  Policy  Coalition) _ 

Alabama  Power  Company „ . 

Persis  Corporation _ _,... „ Z.ZZZ! ZZ 

American  Public  Health  Assn  _ .„ 1. ZZZ.ZZ!. Z.ZZ 

TransCanada  Pipelines  „„_ .] ,.™ ZZ. 

American  Psychological  Assn ., ._..ZZZZ!Z."Z 

Travelers  Insurance  Co , : J[ 

Spnnt  Z ZZZI! 

Hams  Corporation _ "Z..ZZ.ZZZZ!^ 

American  Pulpwxd  Assn  _„.. 

National  Assn  ol  Manufactutere  „ _,„ _„Z1_~. 

John  E  Simon  Trust  


Public  Employee  Department.  Afl-CB , 

Babcock  i  Wilcox  Ebensburg  Power.  Inc  , 

Federal  Employees  Tax  Group 

Feibel-Garek/Environmental  Standard  Group  , 

Mantrans  Operating  Partners.  LP 

Physicians  Insurers  Assn  ol  America  . 

Underwriters  at  Lloyd's  London 

Westvaco  Corporation  „„ 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Electnc  Power  Service  Corp  

Northern  States  Power  Company  _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Citicorp 

Sea  Containers  America.  Inc 


Receipts 


7.500  00 
I.OOO.OO 
7.00000 


9.000  00 
7.500  00 
6.000.00 
6.000.00 
20OOO 
1.500.00 


8.I2S.0O 
5.312.50 


7.50O.00 

8.30000 
9,37500 

3.75000 
23.59 


580.23 

436  J3 

7.000.00 


3.951.92 
6.000.00 


5.000  00 
13.50000 
2.417.00 


2.000,00 
2.560O0 
1.500.00 
2.580  00 
3.00000 
5.000.00 


2.500.00 
6.250  00 
6.250.00 
2.000.00 
889.50 


1.850.00 
5.000.00 


1.000.00 


3.401.00 
2.000.00 


16.000.00 
5.700.00 
4.50000 
1.400O0 
50000 
1.32000 

30.00000 

500  00 

8.76200 

5^53.00 


200.00 


3i6S.OO 


15.00 


20.00000 
16.66667 
15.000.00 
5,017.00 
4.217.25 
1.000.00 


17.500.00 
1.000.00 
634.50 
4,800.00 
3,000.00 
4.000.00 

14.000  00 


5M0.00 

355.00 

5.839.70 


U06.82 
2.500.00 


4.400.00 

120.00 

7.500.00 


Expenditures 


4.295  84 
17239 


1.0OO88 
92137 
254  86 


4.45264 

3.950  76 


5.401.51 

5.529  98 

7.801,03 

2.700  76 
240'l9 


101.81 


2.000ilO 


302.28 


2.407.85 

iobdd 


100.00 

ues^od 


450  46 
3.047  60 


60.00 
55.32 


126.32 


488.97 
1.000.00 


22.496.15 


49.96 
188.49 


1,963.37 


300.00 
862.49 


29.00 


2G0.0O 
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Organuaton  or  Individual  Filing 


Brett  E.  Liel.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  DC  20001  

Susan  A  Lightfoot.  1640  Wisconsin  Avenue.  WW.  first  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007  , 
Diane  Palmer  Lilly.  1200  Peavey  Building  Minneapolis.  MN  55479  . 

Lincoln  National  Corp,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801  

Karl  W  Lindberg.  2322  Easter  Lane  New  Orleans.  U  70114 

Union  Mields  Reisler  I  Cottone.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW,  1300  Wasbington.  DC  20005  . 

Do  _. 

Do 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Lionel  Sawyer  (  CeMn.  SO  Nest  Ubeity  SDcei.  Suilt  1100  Urn.  NV  (KOI 


Do  . 
Do  , 
Do 


Lipc  Green  Paschal  Trump  t  Gourley.  PC .  15  East  Fifth  Street  Suite  3700  Tulsi.  OK  74103-4344  , 

Linda  A.  Lipsen.  1666  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  1310  Washington.  DC  20009 

Nelson  Uttersl,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SW,  Suite  70O  Washington,  DC  20024 

Melvin  J  Uttig.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Suite  800  Washington,  OC  20006  

Bartiara  A  UWe.  1155  15th  St ,  NW,  #611  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charles  B,  Little.  820  First  St .  NE,  #400  Washington.  DC  20002  

William  F,  Little,  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20007  

Little  Sandy  Hunting  i  Fishing  Club.  PO Boi  6950  Longview.  TX  75608 

Roy  E  Uttlefield  III.  1707  Pepper  Tree  Court  Bowie.  MD  20716  

Do  

Robert  W,  Lively,  1850  K  Street.  NW  #1195  Washington.  DC  20006  , 


Livestxk  Marketing  Association,  7509  Tiffany  Springs  Partiway  Kansas  City.  MO  64153 

Wingate  Lloyd,  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ubel  Novins  lamont  t  Rug.  1275  K  St ,  NW,  1770  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do  : 

W  Timothy  Locke.  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  ll«islim|to<i.  OC  20003 

Do... 


Oo. 
Do  . 
Do 

Do  . 


Debbie  E  locker.  PO  Ba  4227  Tampa,  a  33677-4227 _ 

Robert  F  Lxkhart  Jr.  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005 

Timothy  J  Lockhart,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  400K  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lockheed  Information  Management  Services  Company.  Inc.  1350  Connecticiit  Avenue.  MV.  1700  Wnkiniton.  K  20036  . 

Stephen  G  Lodge.  7900  Westpark  Dnve,  »A-320  McLean,  VA  22102    

Thomas  C,  Loetfler.  1801  K  Street,  m.  »400K  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do _ 

oozzzzzzzzzzzzzizzzzzzz~zzizzzzzzzzziizzzi;z: 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


William  E  loftus,  1120  G  Street  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20005  

Undon  t  Satagai.  1156  15th  Street.  IM.  #510  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 


Patncia  Davitt  Long.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  im.  1500  North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Robert  Michael  Ung.  McElroy  (  Sullnran  First  State  Bank  Tower  400  West  15th  Strtet  Jtustin.  TX  78701 

Long  Law  Firm.  8550  United  Plaza  Blvd  .  (800  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70809 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Shelley  A  bngmuir.  1707  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Dennis  Longona.  Central  Power  t  Light  Co  PO  Box  3400  Laredo.  TX  78044  

Laura  Loomis.  1776  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Ann  Looper.  1735  New  Yort  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Gerald  0  Lore,  1300  I  Si    NW  Suite  520  West  Washington,  DC  20005  „ 

Robert  E  Losch,  PC ,  1716  New  Hampshit  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  .... 
Franklin  W  Losey.  4301  North  Fairfax  Drive,  1330  Arlington,  VA  22203 
Bill  Loughrey.  One  Technology  Partiway  Box  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348  . 

Timothy  Lovain.  3719  Gunslon  Road  Aieiandna.  VA  22302  

Celia  C  LDvell.  1500  K  Street.  NW,  1375  Washington,  DC  20005 


Monica  M.  Lovell.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW,  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Suellen  Lowry,  1531  P  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Amy  Loy,  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006-2701  

P,  Vincent  LoVoi.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #1270  Washington,  DC  20006 

Arthur  M.  Luby.  1300  L  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005-4178 _ 

Joe  0  Luby  Jr..  1899  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington,  OC  20036 

Paula  0  Lucak,  815  16th  Street.  NW.  #308  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mrs,  Freddie  H  Lucas.  1660  L  St .  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  L.  Lucas.  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  S,  Lucy.  One  Bowdoin  Square  Boston.  MA  02114 

Kenneth  M.  Ludden.  888  16th  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  'Z^Z"~'^~~ZIIZZIZZZIII'Z'IIIZIIZ'. 

Do 

Leslie  G  Ludwick.  1101  Vennont  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Manuel  Lujan  Jr..  1209  California.  NE  Albuquerguc.  NM  87110 

Sylvester  Lukis.  One  East  Lena  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do  . 
Do 


JC  Luman  &  Associates.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  MIO  Washington.  DC  20005  

Lumberaiens  Mutual  Casually  Company.  Long  Grove,  IL  60049 

Lund  i  OBnen,  1825  K  St.,  m.  #1010  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Francis  M.  Lunnie  Jr .  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  11500  N  Washington.  K  20004  . 

R,  J.  Lyerty.  5335  Wisconsin  Ave  Nw  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20015 

Timothy  P  Lynch,  430  First  Street  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 


Margaret  Lyons  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  WW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20006 

MOAAIOA  i  Subs,  Inc,  701  S  22nd,  #107  Omaha,  NB  68102  

Marcia  S  Mabee,  11490  Commerce  Parti  Dnve  Reston.  VA  22091  

James  H  Mack.  7901  Westparti  Dr  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Robert  E,  Mackin,  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany.  NY  12210  _ _ 

Robert  A.  Macroiy.  c/o  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  PO  Ba  4220  Montgoiimy.  H.  36103-4220  . 
Marti  MacCarthy.  6305  32nd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20015  


Employer/Client 


National  Asssn  of  Independent  Colleges  t  Universities 

Amencan  College  ot  Sitrfeons 

Norwest  Corporation  _ 


Southern  Foicst  Piadicts  Aim 

Colorado  School  of  Una  FguidatiM  . 
Iowa  DepaitniMt  al  Tramvortatni  .. 
Mckpn  DepI  ol  TnnspoiMigi 


Stile  el  Calerado.  Oept  ol  M|lnayi . 

Stale  ol  L  DepI  of  TranspotMioe 

State  of  1.  Dept  ol  Transportation,  Onr  of  Water  Resoums  . 

Water  Reclamation  Distnct  of  Greater  Chicago _ 

Circus  Circus 
General  Motors 


Nevada  Resort  Assn 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Thnfty  Rent-A-Car  System,  Inc  

Consumers  Union  of  US,,  kic 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  (NFB) 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp  , 

Ethyl  (^rporatno  

UBA.  Inc 

Fort)  Motor  Co 


Amencan  Retreaders'  Assn 

Greater  Washmgton/Maiylaml  Servcc  Slllioii  Asm  . 

Schenng-f 


ITT  Corp 

Amencan  Methanol  Institute 

Bixraft  Laboratones.  Inc  _. 

Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn  

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian   

HecW  Spencer  t  Associates  (forioy  Scouts  ol  Amenca) 

HecM  Spencer  i  Associates  (for  Brown  (  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp)  

Digilran  Systems  Inc         

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (f  or  Mid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For.MCI  Telecommunications)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Jkssn) 

St,  Joseph's  Hospital  _ 

Pennroil  Company . 

Arter  t  Hadden  (ForMntendo  ot  ArnerKt) 


National  Contectiooers  Assn  _ 

Alter  t  Hadden  (ForCentral  t  South  Hut  Coip)  

Arter  I  HaOdei  (ForCiticoip)  

Alter  t  Haddei  (ForflectRwic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

Arter  (  Hadden  (For£iiting  Health  Care)  

Arter  I  Hadden  (For  Mesa  Petroleum) 

Arter  t  Hadden  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcisten)  . 

Arter  (  Hadden  (ForTesore  Energy)  

Arter  t  Hadden  (ForUS  Long  Distance  Corp) 

Arter  t  Hadden  (For  United  Services  Autofflobile  Asa) 

American  Short  Une  Railroad  Assn -__. 

Jenclers  of  America  

National  Home  Furnishings  Assn  

Small  Business  Legislative  Counal  

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Coca-Cola  Co  

Empkiyee  Stxk  Ownership  Assn 

General  Health.  Inc  

Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn  ,.. 

Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Co  

MicroGeneSys.  Inc 

Occidental  International.  Inc  

United  Companies  Financial  Cwp  . 

United  Airlines,  Inc   

Central  Power  t  Light  Co  „., 

National  Parts  &  ConsenatiOA  Assn 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Architects  

Hoffmann-La  RKhe,  Iik  , 

American  Dredging  Co.  et  al , 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenci  

Scientific-Atlanta  

Denny  Miller  Assxiates 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Sierra  Oob  Legal  Defense  Fund  

Food  Miiketing  Institute  

Wamef-Umbert  Company  

O'DoMiell  Schwartz  i  Anderson  (For:Transport  Workers  Union  ol  America.  AFl- 
CKD. 

Exxon  Corp _ 

Public  Empkiyee  Department.  Afl-CO 

General  Motors  Corp  

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assa  

J,  Makowski  AssKiates.  Inc 


Bannennan  A  Associates.  Inc  (ForiBeirut  University  Coltege) . 
t  lame.  Inc  (FoiEmbassy  of  El  Salvador) 


Banaennan  A  Assaiates,  inc  (Foi-Gowmment  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates) 
Banneman  A  Associates.  Inc  (For<kNerament  ol  Egypt) 

American  Medical  Assn  

Westland  Development  Cotp 

City  of  Miami  __... 

City  of  Miami  Beach  . 


City  of  Palm  Spnngs  

Houston  Independent  School  District  . 

Metropolian  Dade  County  

School  Board  of  Dade  County.  Florida 
National  Assn  of  Personnel  Services  ... 


Pennsylvania  Mines  Corporation 
Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co  . 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 
Amdahl  Corp 


Amencan  Trucking  Associations.  kK 
Ciba-Getgy  Corp _ 


Coalition  lor  Amencan  Trauma  Care  (CATC)  

AMT  -  The  Assn  tor  Manufactunng  Technotogy  . 
National  Conference  of  Insurance  Legislators  .. 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  he 


Receipts 


10.584  00 


3J74J3 
15J66J8 


15.648.60 
12.099.28 


31.64134 
34.20943 


2.16eilO 
3.18900 
1200.00 
1.00000 
1.00000 
52000 

"iiioJ» 

lOOJM 
7.260.00 

33.500.00 
1.000JXI 

10MO.OO 


B.72000 
2JI0O.O0 


8«6.42 

1J80JIO 


1.440M 
1.296.00 


SAOM 


IJ60JI0 
IJOOJM 

~  6~odo'N 

6.000JIO 

6.000.00 

580.00 

38.740.00 


mat 

ZJMM 


9,000JI0 
5.000.00 
7.709.00 
1.000.00 

150.00 
5.0OO.0O 
1.000.00 
1.000A) 
7.105.00 

100.00 
5.000.00 

io.oaoM 


ama 
ijmat 

4JMJW 


9.00000 

3.750.00 
2.50000 
7.500.00 

18333J6 
8.00000 
1.60000 

16.048.09 

n.2toiio 

2JMU0 


30tM 

2.I60A) 
1.500.00 
1.00000 
15.000.00 
3410JM 


28.240.00 

ItSOOJO 

1,182.00 

41500 


Expenditures 


2000 


*2nS2 


200.00 


67165 
2.4S 


18j63SM 
308.00 
9109 


86.76 


m.m 


wilt 


1.4S(.9S 


mu 


ijnui 


2459  75 


456  J2 


10.08 
3I5J9 


140.00 

4.203i7 

41.0> 

238JS 


soon 


2320 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


Orgsni^alion  or  Individuil  Filmi 


Timollw  MacCartriy.  750  17th  Street.  NW.  1901  Wasdmjtoti  DC  20006 

Bnjn  C  MacOonald.  UOl  Pennsirlvania  Jvetiue.  m.  Suite  300  Wasliinitoti  DC  20004 

Gofdan  0  Macfay.  501  Bcytston  Street  Boston.  MA  02116 

Roim  S  MacK«  II.  1957  E  SHwt  NW,  Wastimjton  DC  

>Hr»)f  U  MacKinnon.  555  13tn  Street,  m.  Surte  300  Wst  WashinBton  DC'ZMM' 
Eimn)  R  Madiian.  1710  Rhode  Island  *w .  NW.  1700  Washmpon  DC  20036 
CIrtt  Madison  Government  Relations.  Inc.  1611  Landfall  Dnve  Wilmington  NC  2M05 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do 


I  Majavern.  215  P»nns)fhama  km..  SE  Wijliinjton.  DC  ZodiS"  ._ 
James  H  Magill.  200  Maiyland  Avenue.  NE  Washmjton.  DC  20002 


Paul  Majliocchetti  Associates.  Inc.  1755  >tlerson  Davis  Highwaj.  #1107  CiystarSduare'SMinjIon.VA  22202  ^ 


Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dn. 

So.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


James  J  Magner.  314  Massachusetts  Ave,  ME  Washington,  iic  20002 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


James  J.  Magnor  M  teoctjtes.  Inc.  314  ltossacbusem"ii«erii'wi*tijfinTi)c' 2i^^ 

Do  w 

Do ;;. -• 


Do 


R  Gaiy  Magnuson.  1725  OeSales  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20036 
A  John  Majuire.  1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-1205 
Jean  Mahan.  2000  K  Sln«t,  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20006 
Linda  F  Maher,  9000  Montgome^  Ave  Cfievy  Chase.  MD  20815  . 


Terence  P  Mahony.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  MM  Ptorth  Wasiiinirtoiiibc'MOM 

Clinstoohef  J  Mailander.  1201  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20036 " 
Anthony  S  Makns.  116  Watertord  Place  Aleiandria  VA  22314 

Andre*  T  Malleck,  400  North  Capitol  St ,  NW.  1852  Washington  DC  20001    

Michelle  Mallory,  453  New  Jersey  Ave  .  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Claudia  Malloy,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  "" 

Rotatt  H.  Maloney.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave,,  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

Phelps  t  Phillips.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  I20O  Washington  i)C'2M36" 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Bo 
Do 
to 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Ouiie  S_  Mand,  1100  Coniwcticot  Ave .  NW.  1310  Washington  X  20036   __  " 
Susan  Rachel  Weiss  Manes.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

fcnniler  A  Mann.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #1270  Washington  DC  20006       

Cynthia  MansI.eid.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  Suite  310  Washington  DC  20004" 
Perry  Steven  Mansfield,  225  Main  Street  Newington.  CT  06111 
SW  Manteria,  233  Broadway  New  YorlL  NY  10279 


Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highwayr»5liAriingtoii'vA222iK''"'' 

AlOert  Manvitle  1244  19lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Anthony  Manjanares  Jr .  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  i(W  Washington  DC  20004 

RoBert  Y  Maples.  2550  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20037         ~ """ 

Marine  Puseniation  Association,  8777  North  Gamey  Drive,  Suite  165  Scottsdale  «  852M  " 

Marine  Spill  Response  Corporation,  1350  I  Street.  NW,  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005 

utTc'e  D''Mr:i;"^'T5:^irA";,'g°yr2'';;54J'"  '^'^  ^'  ■  '^-  '^.°°  ^"'-^■^^^^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 

Do  , 
Oo. 


Mony  B  Mirtointl.  1001  19tli  SIreet  North.  #1200  Arlington  VA  22209 

Mart  L  Marts,  1227  25th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Marte  i  Murase,  399  Part  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10022 

Marlowe  t  Company.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  «4«0  Wastiingtoo.  DC  20006 

Do  

Oo ■■■■■■ 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo 


Marsh  h  Associates,  PC.  Ill  Washington  Avenue  Albany,  iff  \im ~~ 

Edward  C  Marshall,  1957  E  Stretl.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

EHen  M  Marshall.  1199  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  204  Aleiandna  VA  Uu""! 

Cynthia  L^ Martin.  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,.  41004  Arlington.  VA  22202 

2!!!!:J o  u"'!!'  '^""'I''''!  »«3;'''«lu'«rs  institute  1655  N,  Ft.  Myer  Dnve.  #700  miiai^irm'' 

HowaiJ  R,  Martin.  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  Suite  1015  Washington  DC  20005 

Liny  K.  Martin,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington  VA  22201  " 

Antonio  C  Martinez  II.  11128  Cliurch  Street  Fairfai.  VA  22203-4901    ""■ 


Employer/Client 


Nissan  North  Amenca.  Inc 

Puhlic  Lands  Council  

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,  (The  New  Engijiiii'i"" 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amenca 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca ZZ. 

Slate  Fami  Insurance  Co  _.. ..~ 

Burt)anli-Glendale-Pasadena  Airport  Aulhonihi 

City  of  Newport  Beach  

Federal  Express  Corp 


Los  Angeles  County  Metropolitan  Transportation  Autlionh 

MartiAir,  Inc    __ 

SarasotaBradenton  Airport  .,_ 

Public  Citinn  '2. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tiio  U.i  ZZL       "'"'"" 

Bath  Iron  Wortis  Corp "." 

Chambertain  Manufaclunng  Corp Z'Z 

Diagonstic  Retneval  Systems,  Inc '. ..  " 

Dynamics  Research  Corp  Z~ZZ~ 

Electronic  Warfare  Associates.  Inc Z...~.Z... 

Era  Aviation  Services 

Foundation  Health  Corp  ~ZZ1'IZ1'ZZ™.I 

Grumman  Corporation . ..„ZrZ...Z 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company -.ZZZ!Z!Z.".ZZZZ 

Laurel  Technologies,  Inc  . Z"Z~"  ~'Z"" 

Medco  Containment  Services,  hic .• .ZZZ." Z 

MIC  Industries,  Inc  Z!  I! 

Options  Mental  Health  _1"ZZ!.._.Z.Z 

Orange  Shipbuilding  Co,  Inc  ~ 

Schat-Watercraft  ....ZZlZiZ'""" 

Schvuinr  Aircraft  Corp  "~  

Short  Brothers  (USA).  Inc 


Sunquest  Information  Systems.  Inc  „ZZZZ  "       Z 

Technology  Applications  and  Service  Co ZZl  "  ~" 

Tenneco.  Inc _...Z~"      '  " 

Totron.  Inc     .'".'Z~"""'ZZZ'Z!".'Z! 

Tnnity  Manne  Group  

James  J  Magner  t  Associates,  inc  (ForiSwCO.  Iiici  "IZ"ZZ.' 

James  J  Magner  Associates,  Inc  (For  Inter-Mountam  Forest  iniiustnes  Assoc ) 

James  J  Magner  I  Assaiates  (For  Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company) 

James  J  Magner  I  Associates.  Inc  (For;Morthern  Anaina  Univcfsily  Foundation) 

Asarco.  Inc  

Inter-Mountain  Forest  Industnes  Assii ZZ. 

Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company  _ l.Z!!ZZ™Zr"    Z 

Northern  Arizona  University  Foundation  !..ZZ'."ZZ!      ZI     ■"■~"'" 

Center  tor  Manne  Consenjation  ~ "" .  " 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca 


National  Comm  to  Vnitr^t  Social  Secunty  &  Medican 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc  

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc  

Bailey  h  Robinson  (ForUnisys  Corp)  Z!ZZZZZ 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  Z.  Z 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Emplojoi  ZZZ""- 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  Z...i 

Common  Cause ZZZ! 

Fannie  Mae  _ •-.•••••■■••• 

American  Bankers  Aissn  , 


American  Chiropractic  Assn  _, 

Appraisal  Institute  

Atlantic  Richfield,  Co    .1Z.Z 

Barr  Laboratones  Z.ZZZZ.. 

California  Chiropractic  Assn  Z-.ZZ 

California  League  of  Savings  Inslitutiotts 

Chemical  Bank  

City  of  Hope  

ConCorde  Career  Colleges,  Inc 

Dole  Food  Co,  Inc  

Microbiological  Associates.  Inc .Z 

Money  Store  

NEC  USA.  Inc 


Royal  Wine  Cofp  ^ 

Science  Applications  International  ciirp  

Thomas  Cook,  et  al 

Vitro,  S-A zzzzr 

Western  Dental  Senrices,  Inc 

Wortd  Cup  USA  1994.  Inc .ZZ" 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc . 

Common  Cause .....iZ..'," 

Warner-Lambert  Company  ....Z."ZZZZ!Z" 

GPU  Sennce  Corporation  _ .ZiZ 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  .~..ZZ 

Woolworth  Corp  


Defenders  of  Wildlife 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc  . 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc _. 


Alaska  Electric  Light  t  Power  Co  

Alaska  Village  Electric  Cooperative  .., 
Anchorage  Municipal  Light  &  Pgwer 

Cily  of  Kake  

INN  Electnc  Cooperative "Z." 

Kotzebue  Electnc  Association 


Assn  of  International  Automobile  Manufactutetx 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp  .'., 

Inductothcmi  Industnes.  Inc  ZZ 

Amencan  Public  Gas  Assn  ZZZZZZ. 

Captiva  Erosion  Prevention  District  ...Z       

Cily  of  Venice.  Flonda  

Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil 

Coalition  to  Repeal  the  Wngtit  AmendffloiitZZZ 

End  Notch  Discnmmation „ 

Independent  Pilots  Assn 


National  Society  of  Fund  Raising  Eocutives  . 

Town  of  Longboat  Key  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  inc  

AssKiated  General  Contractors  of  Amenca 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems.  Inc . 

CM  Services.  Inc 

JC  Penney  Co.  Inc  ZZZZZZZ. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn  iiic" 
Nutntional  Health  Alliance  


Receipts 


15.000.00 

1.000,00 

2,12500 

3,00000 

6.000.00 

1,000  00 

7.500.00 

7.500.00 

12.000.00 

24.99900 

18.000  00 

6.33324 

1.850.00 

4.500.00 


Eipenditures 


9.975.00 
11.893.26 
9.207.69 

i8!88875 
16.07100 
15.000.00 


9J75.00 

3.0O0.00 

550.00 

3.250.00 


14.922.46 


6.090  00 
2.500  00 


U5O,0O 
<60,00 


imn 


705,00 

893  75 

48375 

900  00 

60000 

2,935  00 

967  50 

5,321.25 

2.47500 


1.977  50 

967  50 

3,70875 


16.382  52 

3.000  00 

21.953  00 

853.00 

390.00 


378.00 


2.500.00 


4,8000 


1,55550 
2,400  00 


1,200.00 

9,935.00 

200.00 


3,325.00 
725.00 


55000 
3.000,00 

350,00 
7.000  00 

500  00 

"imm 


71965 
500  oo 


56.00 


73716 


27797 
53.87 
105.02 


13.294  99 
15,574.16 
12.120.73 


202.70 


15894 


10.00 


24.00 
6.00 


40  00 
4.50 
24.75 


20.61 
17.25 


127.03 
1.119.00 


22.500.00 
22.05 


75.00 


3.168.12 
23^95.70 


4.623,57 
58  00 


45  00 
243.00 


168.00 
55.00 


500.00 


75.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Joseph  J  Martyak.  655  15th  Sireet.  NW.  #225  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michael  Mannn.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE.  Suite  805  Washington  DC  20002 

Robert  A  Mamahi.  PO  Bo>  1615  15  Mountam  Veiw  Road  Warren.  NJ  07061-1615 

Anna  M  Maschino.  1015  18th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mark  A  Maslyn.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024     .... 

Glen  David  Mason.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  #590  Washington,  DC  20005      „ 

Michael  J  Mason,  1220  L  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Nancy  Mason,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036 .. 

Ned  W  Massee,  299  Parti  Avenue  13th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10171    

Jacquelyn  Massey.  3138  North  10th  Street  Artmglon.  VA  22201 

James  D  Masse.  1317  F  Sireet.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20004 

Theodore  W  Mastroianni.  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #706  Washington  DC  20036  . 
Do ....._ 

Oo L.rzz 

Do 

Sandra  Masur,  1776  Eye  Sireet.  WW.  #1050  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mary  Cheryl  Matheis,  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 


Alexander  S  Mathews.  1700  North  Moore  Sireet,  Suite  1600  Artington.  VA  22209  . 
Dawson  Mathis,  1667  K  Sireet,  NW,  Suite  310  Washington  DC  20006 
Do 


Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #310  Washington.  DC  20006 .. 

Kim  M  Matthews.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 .  

Robert  A.  Matthews.  700  North  Fairtai  St  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 _ 

Suzette  Matthews.  Artington  Courthouse  Plaza  II  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard.  (711  Miniton  W  22201 
Michael  N,  Matton.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,  Suite  1200  Artington  VA  22202 
Daniel  J  Manoon.  1133  21st  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20036 

William  C  MartOk.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 Z 

Marshall  L  Matz.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Do    .."      _ 

Do _  _"'_~'"ZZ"~ " 

Robert  V  Maudlin,  1511  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ..„ _' 

Michael  Mawby,  2030  M  Sireet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


John  A  Mamell.  New  Jersey  Petroleum  Council  150  West  State  Sireet  Trenton.  Nl  00608 

Gerald  M  May,  1608  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006        

James  C  May.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Peter  G  Mayberiy,  1001  G  Street,  NW,  #500  West  Washington.  K  MOOi ' " 

Arnold  Mayer.  4609  30th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20008 

Joseph  T  Mayer.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy .  #1200  Artington,  VA  22202  ,  '  ' . 

Marion  R  Mayer.  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Mayer  Brown  i  PUtt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  WV.  #6500  WasJiioiiton.  DC  20006  Z~ 
Do 


Do  , 

Do, 

Oo, 

Do 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  , 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo  .. 

Do  .. 

Do.. 

Do  . 


S  Hubert  Mayes  Jr ,  320  West  Capitol  Avenue,  Suite  1000  Little  Rock,  AR  72201-3525 
Lee  Ann  Mayo,  1 100  South  Washington  Street,  1st  Floor  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-4494     . 
Jeffrey  G  Mays,  1505  Pnnce  Street,  Suite  300  Aleandna  VA  22314 
McAdam  Group,  Inc,  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #502  Washington  DC  20005  ,     .  __ 

Michael  J  McAdams.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

H  Wesley  McAden,  1155  15tn  St,.  NW.  #504  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do 

Do 


Rebecca  Craford  McAulitfe.  1445  New  York  Avenue,  m.  8th  Roor  Washington  DC  20005  . 
MtAuliffe  Kelly  t.  Raftaelli,  1341  G  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do, 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  ., 
Do. 
Do  „ 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Rhone-Poulenc,  Inc  

Amencan  Wind  Energy  Assn 

Cbulili  I  Son,  Inc  _ 

Conteience  of  State  Bank  Supervnon  ,. 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Colleie  of  American  Patlwjlogists  

Amencan  Petroleum  institute 

US  WEST,  Inc  

Westvaco  Corporation  ., 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
R  Duffy  Wall  i  AssKiales 


Amencan  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  t  PuMaken  . 

Allantic  Rchtieltf  Company 

Govofonent  EmptaKS  HnpiUI  Assn  

Pioctet  t  Gamble  kanutactunni  Co 

Eastman  Kodak  Company „„_ 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Amencan  Meat  Institute  , 


Dawson  Mathis  t  Associates  (FofMassadiuictts  MutuI  Ule  hsuowe  Co) 

United  Parcel  Serwce _... 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co ! 

US  West.  Inc  ZZ 

Raihvay  Progress  Institute Z 

Alt  Traffic  Control  Assn.  Inc  _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  _ .  _    " 

BellSouth  Corp  ZI 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Cos    

Oisson  Frank  t  Weeda  (ForAnencan  Commodity  Distnlwtioo  Pro^m)  ... 

Olsscn  Frank  I  Weeda  (ForJImencan  School  Food  Service  Assn)  

Oisson  Frank  t  Weeda  (For  United  Fresh  Fruit  t  Vegetable  Assn)  

C  V  &  R  V  Maudlin  (For  Southern  Company  Services.  Inc) I 

Common  Cause 


Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Legion '  " 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Keller  and  Heckman  (For  INOA  (Association  of  the  NomMMcn  Fateics  Mustryi) 

Oil  Chemical  i  Atomic  Wortiers  InteroaMnal  Uaion 

Rockwell  International  Corp  ^ .__..__ 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  Z Z.  ' 

Accountants  Liability  Assurance  Co.  Ltd  . Z! 

Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn \ 

Arthur  Andersen  t  Co.  et  al         .. 

Attorneys' Liability  Assurance  Society  Lid , 

Black  &  Decker  Corporation  J 

Brunswick  COTJ     [ 

Cabot  Partners  Limited  Partnersbip " 

Chicago  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  _ '. 

Comdisco.  Inc  ~ 

Continental  Bank.  NA 


Receipts 


18,91666 

462  50 
8404  00 
7.64000 
(MOJIO 


13SU» 
\33UH 

9000 

3.97500 

37  50 

2.50000 

82788 
12.750  00 
3.000  00 
3.00000 
3.000  OO 
U74.0O 
1.42362 
li2B.OO 

180.00 
3.16250 
2.000.00 
1.500  JO 
9M0M 
3jt00jte 

Timm 


9J0OM 
21.000  JO 


13.58000 

18.13500 

83394 

300.00 
t2i0 


Eipendttures 


Equitable  Real  Estate  Investment  Manaiemem.  toe 

First  Chicago  Corp  „ 

FMC  Corporation  _ 

GATX  Corporation  

Household  Commercial  Finincial  Services.  Inc  

Inland  Steel  Corp 

JMB  Realty  Corp  

L  &  B  Estate  Counsel _. 

LaSalle  Partners.  Inc  

Memll  Lynch  Capital  MatMs . 

Morton  Inteniational  __ _: 

Haico  Chemical  Co  

NICOR.  Inc 

Outboard  Manne  Corporation 

Quaker  Oats  Company  

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc _^ 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corp  

Sara  Lee  Corporation 
Sears  Roebuck  I  Co 


Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cook  Couatr  . 

Tel€-(^munications,  Ix  _ 

Vulcan  Matenais  Company.  Midwest  Division 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund      

Alliance  of  Amencan  Insurers  ^ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Amencan  Optomelnc  Assn  

RitiOMl  Computer  Systems _, 

BP  America.  Inc  

J  G  Boswell  Co „ 

New  Yorti  Cotton  Eichange 

Supima  Association  of  America  

Public  Secunties  Assn  

Amencan  PsiKhological  Assn 


3.75000 
St2iO 


3S0J0 


\sa» 


Associacwn  Oe  Hospitales  de  Puerto  Rico 

Association  of  Pragressive  Rental  Organizations 
Athena  Global  Management  (former:  (ireenmcli) 

AI»T  

Buena  Visla  Golf  t  Country  Club  

Chabot  Obsenratoiy  &  Science  Center  

City  of  Chattanooga  

Cooper  Hospital/University  Medical  Center 

Council  of  Amencan  Overseas  Reseatcli  Centers  . 

Creative  Discovety  Museum 

Crystal  Holdmgs  Corp  

Dean  Witter  Realty  Inc    

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems 

Ft  Worth  Transportation  Authonty 

Ganlner  Carton  i  Douglas 

Golden  Hill  Paugussett  Tnbe 

Heallhlnfusion,  Inc 

Imng,  Inc 


lm«stment  Management  Semctt  (lonner:  Mooic  Capital) 

ICI  Chemical 

Johnson  Controls.  Inc  

Jones  Intertable  _ 

Medi-Vu.  Inc 

MASSPOfiT/Commonwealtti  of  Massachusetts 

National  Cable  Television  Asm 

National  Medical  Care  

National  Realty  Committee 

National  Restaurant  Aun  

Nevada  Power 


9M)J0 


3.000.00 
2.00000 
2.00000 
3.500.00 
1.000.00 
IJMOM 

im» 
ItMWiie 


4SIM 

"lOOOO 

600  00 
2,00000 
3.000  00 
1.00000 
3.000  00 

10.32150 
2.500.00 

aooiw 

IJMOiW 

"IbSTiio 


18.750.00 
15.000,00 
2.000  JO 


Ortando-Orange  County  Expressmy  Auttonlv 

RAILTRAN 

Seafarers  International  Union  


IJOtJO 

iMMJO 


188,45 


52000 
594  50 
82  JO 


2SJ6 

5000 

63.10 
3J33J7 


imst 


21150 

mi 


535  00 

3.049  54 

224  55 


3,90349 


3,792  94 
320  28 


180.71 


40.00 


139(9 
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Do. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


tan  HcSnde.  2030  M  St .  tW  Wishmfton.  DC  20036 

Chirtie  McBn(l«  AuociatK.  Inc.  1730  M  Street.  NW,  MOO  Wishington.  DC  20036  . 
Do _.. 


to 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 


Suun  P  McCaffrey.  3901  N  Mendian  Stieet  PO  Ba  88409  jndiaiupola.  M  4<20M)409  . 

Jolin  0  McCjIlum.  1900  Pennsylvania  »ve.  W»  Washington  X  20068 

Nancey  K.  McCann.  4000  Ugalo  Road,  Suite  850  Fairta.  V*  22033-4005  

KatDenne  S  McCarter.  1015  15th  Street.  IM  Washintton,  DC  20005 


Carolyn  Kim  McCartHir,  1455  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  

James  A.  McCarthy,  1711  Ring  Street.  Suite  One  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

John  B  McCarthy.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  WW.  1710  Washington,  DC  20005 

Venita  McCeltai-Allen.  PO.  to  21106  Shrevexrt.  LA  71156  

Lucille  L  McClintKli,  901  Massachusetts  Ave ,  HH  Washington,  DC  20001  

Donald  N  McClure  Jr.,  20  Eiford  Road  1115  Lemoyne.  PA  17043 


McClore  Gtfard  t  Neuenschtnander.  Inc.  801  Pennsylvania  tut.  m.  W20  WaslMniton.  00  20004-2604  . 

to _ 

to 

to _. : !_z:.iirzr' 

to _ „. _._ 


to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 


McClure  Trotter  I  Vktia.  1 100  Connecticul  Aw..  NW.  WOO  Washington.  DC  2003S  . 
Do  

to -.._mi„:::;:;;::i:zz: 

to i 

to _.. 

to. 


Maik  L  McConaghy.  1801  K  St..  M*.  1700  WaslMii|ton.  DC  20006 

to 

Robert  S  McConnaughey.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20004" . 
Judith  A  McConnicli.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
John  E  McOade.  1700  North  Mwre  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209    .... 

Carol  A  McOaid.  1317  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  _ 

John  McDavitt.  2000  K  St.,  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Charles  J  McDerraott.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Daniel  J  McDermott.  1155  Connecticut  Ave,  MH  1500  Washington  DC  20036 
McDcrmott  Will  t  Emery.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  ISOO  Washington.  DC  20006    . 


to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 


Manan  E  McOoimell.  1275  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington  DC  20004 
Debwah  Coslolo  McElrtiy,  1101  Connecticul  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Rotwrt  H  McFadden.  1401  H  Street,  NW,  1900  Washington  DC  20005 
Randall  H  McFanane.  900  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20006 
Becky  McGee  PO  Ba  2880  Dallas.  TX  75221-2880  „  11 

Donna  Lee  McGee,  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  #701  Washington.  DC  20036        „ 
Meredith  McGehee.  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
PatrKia  McGill  1700  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  906  Washington  DC  20006  II 

Robert  M  McGlotten,  815  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  "' "  „ 


Employer/Cliciit 


Soros  Fund  Management  

Telecommunicalions  Industry  tau 

Tuclier  Flyer  I  Lews  

Tudor  Inveslmenl  Corp 


Uniwrsity  oi  NevadaAas  Vegas  Restarch  Center . 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno  

Viacom  International 

Common  Cause  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Carolina  Power  i  Light  Co 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Yorti.  Ine  ..._ 

Edison  Chouest  Offshore  

General  Atomics 

integrated  Resources  Gnup  

ICF  International  , 

Louisiana  Enern  Services 


National  Assn  for  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  . 

Sealaska  Corp _ „ 

Tulane  University 


Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp _ 

Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  M.  Inc 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 


American  Society  of  Cataract  t  Retractive  Sorgety  , 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

Enseco,  Inc ._ 

MetPath,  Inc 

Snack  Food  Assn 

American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co  . 


United  Assn  of  Journeymen  8  Apprentices  of  the  P.t  P.F.I. 

Pennsylvania  Assn  ol  Home  Health  Agencies 

Amai,  Inc _ 

Amencan  Mining  Congress „ 

Asarco,  Inc  

Bamck  Resources  (USA.  Inc) . 

Battle  Mountain  Gold  Company  

Brush  Wellman.  Inc  „__ „ 

Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corp 

Cray  Research,  Inc  _ 

Crown  Butte  Mines,  Inc  _ _„ _ 

Cyprus  Amai  Minerals  Co  „ 

Echo  Bay  Mines    . 

Euro-Nevada  Mining  Corp,  Inc  , 

Franco-Nevada  Mining  Corp.  Inc 

FMCGold 

Hecia  Mining  Co  

Homestake  Mining  . ^ 

Idaho  Power  Company  , 

Kennecott  Corp ._ . 

Magma  Copper  Company  _ „. 

Minorco,  USA 


Receipts 


National  Endagered  Species  Act  Reform  Coalition  . 

National  Rifle  Assn  _ 

Newmont  Mining  Corp 


Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Company  . 

Pegasus  Gold  Corp  

Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

Placer  Dome  US.  Inc _ 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Gold  Corp 

Stilhurater  Mining  Company  

World  Cup  USA  1994.  Inc 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Dart  Container  Corp 


Motion  Picture  Assn  America.  Inc 
Paramount  Communications,  Inc  . 

Perpetual  Corp    

Rank  Video  Services  America 


Pnce  Waterhouse  (For  Ad  Hoc  Group  to  Preserve  the  Deduction  lor  Adveilising) 

Pnce  Waterhouse  (For  Queen  Emma  Foundation)  .„ _ _,... 

American  Council  of  Ule  Insurance.  Iiic 

American  Bankers  Assn 1.. 

American  Meat  Institute  _ ,_.    ""Z" 

R.  Duffy  Wall  t  Associates.  Inc ZI 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  t  Medican ;.... 

WMX  Technology  i  Services,  Inc 

Capitai  Holding  Corp  , 

Alaska  SeafMd  Marketing  Institute  .; !.!.!.11.!ZZ11I 

Allergan.  Inc _ ,; |.._ 

Amencan  Dental  Hygienists  Assn  _ „ IlZlZlllZIl 

Amencan  Imaging  Assn  , .. lllllZ 

Amencan  Meat  Institute  . , .. ~~'~. 

Amencan  Soc  of  Outpatient  Surgeons _ _. ZL.111Z 

Amencan  Vintners  Assn 


Association  ot  Freestanding  Radiation  Oncofogy  Cenlen  ... 

Calitomia  Avocado  Commission  „ .... 

California  Canning  Peach  Assn  

California  Children's  Hospital  Assn  _. 

California  Kiwifnjit  Commission _.. 

California  Raisin  Advisory  Board  .„_ 

Caylor-Nickel  Medical  Center  

Chiquita  Brands,  Inc  „. 

Crap  Protection  Coalition _. 

Fargo  Clinic .; 1 

Fundesa _ _ 

Good  Sam  Club 

International  Heanng  Society _ 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  .._ 

Marshtield  Climc  

Minor  Crop  Farmer  Alliance _ Z._. 

National  Potato  Council 


Outpatient  Opihalmic  Surgery  Society  

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  ol  Colorado 

Tropicana  

U  S  Mink  Ejport  Development  Council  

Welch  Foods.  Inc 

Pacific  Telesis  Group _ 

Regional  Airline  Assn 


American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn  

Savings  i  Community  Bankers  of  America ..... 

Oryi  Energy  Company ..... 

Burlington  Industnes.  Inc '. Z..... 

Common  Cause  

National  Council  of  Community  Hospitals  

American  Fed  of  Labor  t  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organizations  . 


Eipendituies 


7J00.00 

110.28 

7.500.00 
12.000.00 

1.000.00 
17.675.04 

3,000.00 
900.00 

2.400.00 

2.800  00 
3.000  00 

133.00 
305.14 

305ll4 

205  41 
30514 

1.200.00 
4.500.00 
1,800,00 
2,250  00 
3.260,00 

7.6*9,44 

2.566.00 

9.000.00 

30,000.00 

371.29 
205.41 
335  44 
30514 

171.26 

300  00 
1.000.00 

160.00 
489.10 
6.000.00 
9M5Jt 
1M.&0 
ISOjO 
150.50 
150.50 

1.473.00 
371J6 

150.00 
190.50 
190.50 

— * '■ 

150.50 
150  JO 

150.00 
150.00 

150.50 
150.50 
150.50 
500.00 

..„..„,...„„- 

150  00 
150.00 
150.50 

400.00 
150.50 

150  50 

150  50 

15050 
150.00 

150.00 

4J22J0 

137.51 



950.00 

1.250.00 
4.452.00 
12.250.00 
2.250.00 
1.800.00 
200.00 
1.500.00 


5.000.00 

100.00 

7.650.00 

169  00 

2.100.00 

1.68800 

7.594.00 

500.00 


9.338.00 
2.500.00 


450.00 

5.300,00 
6,000.00 
2.500.00 
11.363.00 
1.350.00 


338.00 

10.812.00 

1.000  00 

4,080.00 

14.750.00 


2.50000 
12.382.50 
10.78170 
25.457,40 


4532 


44.00 


2.400,00 


300,00 


208.00 
112.50 
277.32 

1.612.96 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Phyllis  M  McGovem.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 
Joseph  M  McGrail.  52  Washington  Ate.  Williamstown,  NJ  08094    

Do  

to 


to 


Lisa  Stoltenberg  McGieevy.  1015  ISth  Stied.  NW.  tllOO  Waskinflon.  K  20038  , 
Katy  McGregor,  1200  17th  Street,  NW,  8th  floor  Washington  DC  20036 
Kevin  S.  McGuiness.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1585  Washington.  DC  20001  „ 
to  „ _  _  . 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to 


McGuiness  t  Hfilliams.  1015  15tli  Stiwt.  NW.  11200  Washmgton,  DC  20O05 

to 


Joseph  M  McGuire.  4301  N,  Faiifai  Dme.  1425  Arlington.  VA  22203  . 
Do 


Mary  Lee  McGuire.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd ,  HOlO  Arlington,  VA  22201-3367 

Mclntyre  Kahn  4  Kruse  Co ,  L  PA,  The  Gallena  t  Towers  At  Enewew  1301  East  NmUi  Stniet.  11200'  CifwMMt.  ON  44114 

John  J  McKechnie  III,  805  15th  St ,  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  J  McKee.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209 __  __. 

Frank  McKeever,  5409  South  Latlm  Street  Chicago,  II  60609  Z"  _" 

McKenna  t  Cuneo.  1575  Eye  Street.  It*  Washington,  K  20005 

to " ■ 

to ~~~Z~.     

Jan  E  McKenzie.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 .        ~     - 

FJ  McKeown.  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Highway,  1800  Arlington,  VA  22202  , 


Kim  F  McKeman,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20024  

William  Colm  McKeveny.  Chadbourne  t  Part  30  Rockeleller  Plaza  New  Vork.  WT  10112 
McKevitt  Group,  1101  16th  Street,  NW,  1333  Washington  DC  20036 
Robert  E  McKew,  919  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 


Robert  L  McKinney,  1101  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-4877 

Monette  McKinnon,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  8lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  

McKittrick  Jackson  DeMarco  8  Peckenpaugh,  4  Parti  Plaza,  16th  Floor  Irvine  CA  92713 
Timothy  P.  McKone,  1667  K  St .  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Patnck  M  McLain.  1000  Veraiont  Avenue.  NW.  tlOOO  Washington,  DC  20005 

to 


to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


James  D  McLaughlin.  1 120  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Laure  C  McLaughlin.  555  13th  Street,  m.  Suite  430  West  Washington,  DC  20004 
Bob  McLean,  490  LEnfant  Plaza.  SW.  13200  Washington,  DC  20024-2120 
Thomas  J.  McLeod,  610  Oppemian  Dnve  PO  Ba  64526  St  Paul,  MN  55164-052iS  ., 

Kevin  Patnck  McMahon,  1001  19th  SI  N ,  #800  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Bnan  McManus,  7440  Woodland  Drive  Indianapolis  IN  46278  

Roger  E  McManus.  4019  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20011  

William  A  McManus.  1101  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036-4877 
James  D  McMillan.  1899  L  St ,  m.  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 
Rachel  A  McMillan.  1850  K  Street,  m.  Suite  950  Washington  DC  20006 


Stephen  D.  McMillan,  501  Wythe  Street  PO  Boi  1417-050  Aloandna  VA  22313-14S) 

Gerald  R.  McMurray.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  m  Washington,  DC  20016 

Vanda  B.  McMurtry.  151  Farmmgton  Avenue.RC6A  Hartford.  CI  06256  .    _ 

McNair  i  Santord.  PA.  1155  15th  Street,  IM,  t4O0  Washington,  DC  20005  _. 

to  


to 
to 
to, 
to 
to 
to 
to  , 
to 
to  , 
to  , 
to  . 
Do 


Kathryn  M  McNamara,  633  Pennnlvania  Avenue,  NW,  1600  Washington,  DC  20004 
Laramie  Faith  McNamara,  1001  19th  Street  North,  #800  Arlington  VA  22209  .  . 
Michael  J  McNamara,  2300  M  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20037  ,  ...  _ 
Peter  f  McNeish.  1199  N  Fairfai  Street,  #200  Aleundna,  VA  22314  .  „ 

Laura  J,  McPherson,  1745  Jefferson  Daws  Highway.  #511  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Michael  J  McShane,  1001  19th  Street  North,  #800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Martha  McSteen,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  3th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006 

George  G  Mead.  1908  Ednor  Road  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20905 

to _ __.    . 


Do 


Leslie  S  Mead,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20001  

John  K.  Meagher,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20009 
to 


to  , 


Francis  X.  Meaney,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  .„.     „ 

to 

Paul  N.  Means,  PO.  Boi  551  Little  Rock,  AR  72203 Z.""' 

William  A  Meaux,  1600  M  Street,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036   

Myron  Meche,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #710  Washington,  DC  20004 

Charles  M  Meehan.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Suite  1140  Washington.  DC  20036 
Wayne  Edward  Mehl.  2725  Carter  Farm  Court  Aleiandna.  VA  22306    

Do  

Mehl  8  Pickens  Assaiates.  Inc.  1400  L  Street.  NW.  #625  Washington,  DC  20(105 

to 


to 
to 
to 


Michelle  Meier,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1310  Washington.  DC  20009 

Stanley  Meierfeld,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  York.  NY  10048  _ 

Susan  R  Meisinger.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Kenneth  F  Melley.  1201  16th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Scott  Melwile.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Suile  1060  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Marli  Menezes.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  «4D0K  Washington.  X  20006 

to _. 

to , _ ■  Z'Z 

to 


Empkiyer/Client 


Tobacco  Institute 

Aircraft  Owners  t  Pikits  Aua 

ATiT  Federal  Systems  

NYMA,  Inc 

System  Resources  Corp  

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors 
National  Restaurant  Assn 


McGuiness  8  Hokh  (For American  AssemMy  o(  CoUeiuto  Sctoob  al  Butnii  I) 

McGuiness  8  Holch  (ForArch  Mineral)    

McGuiness  8  Holch  (Fof.Ban  Laboratones)  

McGuiness  8  Holch  (ForConsolidaled  Rail  Corp) 


McGuiness  8  Holch  (ForNaior  League  Basetiall  Players  Asm) 
McGuiness  8  Holch  (For.«ational  Nutritional  Fxds  Assn)  ,„ 

McGuiness  8  Holch  (ForrPepsiCo,  Inc)   _  „  , 

McGuiness  8  Holch  (For  RJR  Nabiscol 

taencan  Sod  Producers  Assn  

Fan  Ubor  Alliance 


Conpensatnn  Integnty  Stability  t  Equily  OMSQ 

kr  ConditiaiMt  8  Refngeration  Institute  

AlliedSignal.  Inc _ : 

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc 


Credit  Union  National  Assn.  he _ _ 

Gnjmman  Corporation  , 

New  City  Community  Couosil  

Cigar  Assn  ot  America,  Inc ._ 

OSE  Industry  Coalition  

fertilizer  Institute  . 

Edison  Eleclnc  Institute  ..._ 

Vought  Aircralt  Co  

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business  (NFC) 

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assn  

Kelly  Services,  Inc  _ 

Amencan  Financial  Semces  Assn 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  

National  Comm  to  Presene  S«i(l  Sacwily  ( 

ABS  Partnership 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 


8  Blewitt,  Ix  (ForAmencan  Assn  of  Blood  Banks) 

8  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForCR  Bard,  IncI 

Rowan  8  Blevntt,  Inc  (For  IVAX  Corp)  __ 

Rowan  &  Blewitt  Inc  (For Hedtronic,  Inc)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt  (For Monsanto  Company)  , 


Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (For  National  Alliance  for  Infusion  Tbeirapy) . 

Rowan  8  Blewin  Inc  (For  North  American  Vaccine,  Inc)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForPar  Pharaijceutical.  Inc)  „. 

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForMone-ftulenc  RoreO  _ 

Rowan  8  Blewitt  Inc  (ForSciipps  Reieeicli  kistiMe)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (ForrUpjolm  Company) 

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (For  Wadley  Research  kistitufe) 

American  Bankers  Assn _ 

Transco  EnergyCo  _ _ 

National  Assn  ot  Postal  Supervison 

West  Publishing  Company  ;  ___ 

TRW,  Inc  „1Z 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company  1 

Center  for  Manne  Consemation  ._ 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Eaon  Corporation  . . 

McOermon  Babcock  8  WMCM 

Animal  Health  Institute  

Fannie  Mae   „ 

Aetna  Lite  8  Casualty  Co 

Allied-Signal.  Inc 


Receipts 


9oojei 


40008 

1,50000 
562,50 
225.00 


6710B 

1.237  50 
3.442  50 


4JS2.S0 


3t.002iM 


amat 

TsobS 

625il0 


(.OQJS 


3.(43.11 
4J7500 


Association  of  Banks  in  Insurance  (ABI)  .. 

Coalition  tor  Auto  Repair  Equality  

Food  Lion.  Inc 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp    

Hamischteger  Industnes.  Inc  „, 

International  Assn  for  Financial  Plannnf  . 

New  York  Stale  Bankers  Assn 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp    

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


South  Carolina  Research  Aulhonly 

SCANA  Corp „. 

WR  Grace  8  Company  . 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp  .._ 

toan  Witter,  Discover  8  Co  _ __ 

TRW,  Inc   

International  Advisers,  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  Turkey) . 
National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Investment  Cos  ._ 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

TRW,  Inc  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sccunli . 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

North  Amencan  Van  Lines,  Inc 


6^00,00 
250.00 

■-~~ 

1.50000 
687  50 

31250 

1.250  00 

812  50 

1-187  50 

125  00 

500.00 

437  50 

2.125JI0 

mA 

3.000.00 


Eipenditurcs 


99000 


436tf 

Him 


39*.  17 


35512 
12500 
40000 


47440 


7^7.9S 


14.337.00 


(2J2 

mat 

4.00000 

20.000.00 

2.500.00 

350.00 


1.7S(M 


National  Council  of  Fanner  Cooperatives  

Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For federal  Employees  Tai  Group) 

LeBoeuf   Lamb   Leiby   8   MacRae   (For  Feibel-Carek/Enwronmental   Standard 
Graup) 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (ForPhysicians  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca)  

Mintz  Lewn  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (For:Goldman  Sachs  8  Co)  

Mintz  Lewn  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (forSecuniies  Industry  Assn)  

Artansas  Power  8  Light  Company _ 

ICI  Americas.  Inc    

National  Retail  Federation __„.__. 

Utilities  Telecommunications  Council 

Nevada  Resort  Assn    

Siena  Pacific  Power  Company  ______... 

togan  Aerotech,  Inc    

Cessna  Aircraft  Company  . 


Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Conpanr  . 

Syscon  Corp  __ 

TCOM.  LP 

Consumers  Union  ol  US .  Inc  

New  York  Mercantile  Eahange 


Society  for  Human  Resource  Management 

National  Education  Assn  

Sterling  Wmthrop.  Inc 


Alter  8  Hadden  (ForCentral  Sooth  West  Corp)  _ 

Arter  8  Hadden  (ForCiticorpI 

Arter  8  Hadden  (ForElectronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 
Alter  8  Hadden  (ForrGirling  Health  Care) 


C37.$0 

- 

(7.00 

14.47900 
7,320  00 
3,00000 
5.000  00 
12.50000 
18.232.00 
1.50000 

134.66 
1900 

334  00 

1.500.00 

1,50000 
(3J0 

SMM 

tooooo 

lOiO 

3500 
24.999  99 

"io^ooooo 

45000 
IJWOA) 

1.638  39 
48  JO 

imat 

15.00001 

5,69745 

1.00000 

tUM 



ItiM 
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Organizitioii  or  Indmdujl  Hmg 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

0« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Dsvid  Mengjbief.  1016  I61I1  St ,  dW.  5t^  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  

William  P  Mengetiier.  655  15lh  Strwt.  NW.  1225  Washington.  DC  20005  

EdwanI  L.  Menmng.  UOl  VerTTtonl  Avenue.  NW.  1710  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Merte  D  Menssen,  3M  Center-Bldg  220-6E-02  St  Paul.  MX  55l44-1000  

J.  Roger  Menti.  1100  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036  


Do 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Jane  Mentzingef.  2030  M  Strwf.  I«»  Washington.  00  20036 

Melinda  Merter.  6W  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2571  . 

Cynthia  E  Merifield.  HOI  Vermonl  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Cdwant  L  Memgan.  6000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20815  ._ 

Do    : 

Nancy  Jo  Memll.  1901  L  St .  m.  1260  Washington.  DC  20036  .._ 

Peter  R  Memll.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington  DC  20006 

Merrill  lynch  t  Co.  Inc.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  4620  Washington.  OC  20007  

Gordon  Memtt.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  .  12000  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Richard  P  Merski.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4900  Washington.  OC  20004  . 

Carol  Messer.  1020  19th  Street,  m.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036 .., 

Neil  I  Messick,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004    

Raymond  A  Messina,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  . 


Jean  L  Mestres,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  4300  Washington,  K  20006 

Keith  R  Mestnch.  815  16th  Street.  NW  4408  Wasfimgion.  DC  20006 

Matthew  S  Metcalfe.  PC  8oj  6422  MoOile.  AL  36660  „.., 

Metrooolitan  Chicago  Healthcare  Council,  222  S  Riverside  Plaja  Chicago.  II 60606 

David  P  Metiger.  1225  Ne*  Yorli  AveNW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005-3919  _.., 

Christina  A  MeUier,  1383  Piccard  Drive  PO  Boi  1725  RocHville.  MO  20849-1725  

Bnan  M,  Meyer,  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda,  MO  20814 _ .._... 

M  Barry  Meyer.  900  19in  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  , 

John  B  Meyers.  PO  8ffl  4067  Louisville.  KY  40204  \ 

Uny  D  Meyers.  412  First  Stitot.  S£  1100  Washington.  DC  2000J 

Do , '. 

Do  I^-1IIZ^IIIZZZIZZ~~ZIZIIZZZ'ZIZII. 

Do 


Meyers  t  AssociaMt.  412  Fint  St..  SE.  1100  NWimiton,  DC  20003  . 

Do 
Do  . 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


-1- 


T 


Daniel  Mica.  1001  Pennsyhoma  Ave.  NW WJsIiington.  DC  20004  

David  R  Mica.  Florida  Petroleum  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Street.  4800  Tallahassee.  H  32301  . 

Mark  A.  Micali.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  1705  Washington.  DC  20036   

Michael  Best  t  Fnednch,  135  South  LaSane  Street  41610  Chicago,  IL  60603  

Frank  G  Michelena.  1918  Kauai  Place  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626     

Michigan  Hospital  Assn,  6215  West  St  Joseph  Highway  Lansing.  Ml  48917 


Michigan  Intematiorial  Trade  Coalition,  1760  South  Telegraph  Road,  Suite  207  Bloomfield  Hills.  Ml  48302  . 
Mid-Conlinent  Oil  i  Gas  Assn.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  4840  Washington  DC  20004-2604 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Assn.  999  18th  Street.  41635  Denver.  CO  80202  _.. 

Roger  E  Middleton.  International  Square  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  4400  Washington.  OC  20006  *.. 

Edmund  Mierzxmski.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003    

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc,  2001  S  St .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20009  _ 

Edmund  Joseoh  Mihalski.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  540  Washington  OC  20004    _ 

Nelson  L  Milder.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  4906  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Military  Boot  Manufacturers  Assn.  Belleville  Shoe  Manulaclunng  Co  P.O.  Boi  508  Belleville.  IL  62222 

Bren!  V  B  Miller.  4207  South  7th  Road  Arlington,  VA  22204  

Chaz  Miller.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW.  41000  Washington.  K  20036  .  . 

Clinton  R,  Miller,  P.O  Boi  528  Gainesville.  VA  22065-0528    

Denny  Miller.  2311  South  Queen  Street  Arlington,  VA  22202  _.  .  _ 

Douglas  Miller.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036  

Edward  C.  Miller.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20004-2599 .      .       __ 

Ellens  Miller.  1320  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Howard  Miller.  115  West  College  Dnve  Marshall,  MN  56258 _ .. 

Jeifrey  T  Miller,  295  Madison  Ave  19th  Floor  New  York,  NY  10O17 

John  C  Miller.  Suite  201.  Blohm  Building  Elko.  NV  89801 


Joseph  A  Miller.  1130  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  Suite  830  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Richard  G  Miller.  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20005  

Richard  W  Miller.  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Rot)ed  G  Miller.  9124  Hardesty  Dnve  Clinton.  MO  20735 -. 

Sandra  Burgess  Miller.  2311  South  Queen  Street  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Sarah  Miller.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Vincenl  J  Miller.  225  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314  '... 

Miller  i  HolDrooke,  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do. 
Oo 
Do. 
Oo. 


Denny  Miller  Associ4tes.  he.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1363  Washiniton.  DC  20O01 
Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Amy  J  Millman.  430  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

William  Miner,  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

Oo 


Oo  . 


Mintz  Levin  Conn  Ferns  Gkwsliy  I  Popeo.  PC.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  HW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20004 

Do  


Employer/Client 


Alter  i  Hadden  (For  International  Hardwood  Products  Assn) 

After  t  Hadden  (For  Mesa  PetroluemI  

Atter  I  Hadden  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters! 

Alter  i  Hadden  (For  Southwest  Florida  Enlerpnsts,  Inc)  

Artet  t  Hodden  (ForTesoro  Petroleum)  

Alter  (  Hadden  (ForU S  Long  Distance  Corp) 

Arter  t  Hadden  (ForUnited  Services  Automobile  Asm) 

Consumers  Power  Company  „ 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  ^_„ 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veterinarians  ^_....._.„. 

3M  . . 

McClure  Trotter  t  Menu  (ForAmway  Corp) __ 

McClure  Trotter  t  Menu  (For  Citibank) 


McClure  Trotter  I  Menti  (For  Commodities  Corp  (USA))  _. 

McClure  Trotter  t  Ment2  (For  Meicedes-Benj  ol  North  America.  liK) 

McClure  Trotter  t  Menti  (For  Melhanej.  Inc) 

McClure  Trotter  &  Menu  iForPnnceton  University  Investment  Co.  et  al.) 

Common  Cause  

American  Nurses  Assn  ___„ ^.__„ .' 

American  Medical  Assn  _.. .._._.„ . 

Central  Gull  Lines,  Inc . 

Memll  Lynch  8  Company.  Inc  . 

March  ol  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation .„., 

Price  Waterhouse  (For  US  Multinational  Corp  Tax  Policy  Coalition)  „. 


Hughes  Aircraft  Company 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

American  Express  Co  

General  Electric  Co „.. 

Dean  Witter  Discover  8  Co 

OXY  USA.  Inc 


Food  t  Allied  Service  Trades  Oept  (FAST) 

American  Family  Corp  


Daws  Graham  t  Stubbs  

Amencan  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc  . 

Amencan  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc 


American  Beekeeping  Federation  

International  Assn  of  Refrigerated  Warehouses  . 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group  ...._ _. 

Ricebelt  Warehouse.  Inc   < ;.. 

Texas  AiM  Research  Foundation  _...... 

American  Sheep  Industry  Assn 

Centergas.  Inc 


Corpus  Christi  Bay  Area  Economic  Development  Corp  . 

Federal  Land  Bank  Assn  

Hudson  Tank  Storage  Co  .'. 

International  Chiropractors  Assn 


New  Mexico  State  University.  College  of  Agriculture  .. 
New  Mexico  State  University.  College  of  Engineenn(  . 

Plato  Industries  

Technology  Services  Group,  lac . .; 

Wellman.  Inc   ^ .._._..._ 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  he —..^ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  ^.^ ... 

Direct  Marketing  Association.  Inc  _ 

DePaul  University 

Landsdalc  Company _ 


Martinez  i  Sandoval 


US  Public  Interest  Research  Group 


Ell  Lilly  and  Co 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engir 


American  Group  Practice  Assn _... 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  ..,. 
National  Council  for  Improved  Health,  et  al. 

Denny  Miller  Associates      

Software  Publishers  Assn 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  kic 

Center  lor  Responsive  Politics  „.._.... 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises.  Inc  _.„ 

Lead  Industries  Association.  Inc  „.! 

Newmont  Mining  Corp  „....„.;„ 

Southern  Nuclear  Operating  Company  

American  Health  Care  Assn  _. 

American  Chiropractic  Assn  „_. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  ._. 

Denny  Miller  Associates I,, 

American  Bankers  Assn _ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  

City  of  Dubuque.  Cable  Television  Oivisioii  .. 

City  of  Jamestown  

City  of  Laredo 


City  of  St  Louis.  Communications  Division 

Montgomery  County  Government.  Cable  Television  Office  . 

PRO-NAFTA  

Ace  Novelty  Company  _ _ ; ,..„„,.. 

Alaska  Air  Group.  Inc  ,-._„ „. 

Boeing  Company „ _ „_ 

Gamma-Metrics  . '. 

Makah  Indian  Council  .; „. „ „.. 

Momentum  93 ...;.„.. ;, .. 

Montana  Technology  Center  , ..„_...... . _,. 

Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  _ '. ; „ .._ 

Olin  Corporation  , 


Pacific  Nuclear  Systems.  Inc  . 
Port  of  Tacoma 


State  of  Washington.  Dept  of  Transpoitatkm 

Toy  Manufacturers  ofAmenca  

Troutlodge.  Inc  

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  . 


Bannerman  i  Associates.  Inc  (ForiBeirut  University  College) .. 

Bannerman  8  AssK  .  Inc  (For.Embassy  of  El  Salvador) 

Bannerman  &  Associates.  Inc  (ForGovemment  of  the  UAE.) . 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForiGovernment  of  Egypt) 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  he ... 

Newspaper  Assn  of  America _ 


Receipts 


467  50 
371.25 
S2.S0 


536.25 
838.75 
522  50 

6.000  00 
540.00 


1.000.00 


86.2S 


5.843.76 
9.740  10 
3.750.00 
15.000.00 


U2S00 


49.00 

5.000  00 
7.500  00 
600  00 
200  00 
1.47805 
2.434.00 


769J4 
S.000.00 
3.168.00 

120.00 


3.000  00 
"i6!320'()0 


Expenditures 


6.998  00 
792  94 


227J5 

'22116 


74.937  00 


34565 
246  50 
16045 
58  25 
178.43 


64.75 


335  24 


1,48597 
12297 


22.92000 
19.299.00 

1.29358 
2.31600 

18.000.00 

22.800  00 
4.500  00 
9.999  00 
9.000  00 
9.000  00 

795  69 

1.320  33 

60  38 

60  38 

783  79 

676.48 

209i0 
9.000.00 
5.000  00 

43552 

88  46 

4.00000 
1300.00 

650.00 

596.23 
35.569  54 

2J43.75 

44.528.61 

3.00000 

Tjiux 

500.00 

41.66 

3.500.00 
7.500  00 

2.002.80 

1.125.00 
500  00 

100  00 



29.156.00 
16.000.00 

"i'isiiioo 

487.47 
2.40000 

7.910.87 
823.80 

—    

22&00 

1.00000 

1.500.00 

3.000.00 

1.500.00 

300.00 

1.875.00 

300  00 

300.00 

3.000.00 

1.062  00 

1.125.00 

1.500  00 

1.500.00 

826.00 

1.235.00 

2.460.00 

1.235.00 

245  00 

1.530.00 

245  00 

245  00 

2.460  00 

86200 

92800 

1.235  00 

U30.00 

9.000.00 

- 

2.000.00 
2.00000 
7.50000 
15.000.00 

68.00 

84.00 
196.08 
63.34 
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2325 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


Anthony  F  Mitchell.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 
Bnan  C  Mitchell.  18715  Martins  Landing  Gemiantown  MD  20874 

Oo  

EdwanJ  F.  Mitchell.  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20068 


Mitchell  Williams  Selig  Gates  t  Woodyard.  1420  New  York  Ave  .  NW.  1750  Washington.  DC  2006$  " 

Do   _        

Mait  A  Mix.  8001  Braddock  Road  Spnngfiefd.  VA  22160 Z 

David  T  Modi.  1875  Eye  Street  NW.  4775  Washington.  OC  20006  "" ' 

Albert  L  Modiano  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  840  Washington.  DC  20004-2604    

Karen  Ann  Mojan,  1401  New  York  Avenue  NW,  4400  Washington  DC  20005  „       

Martha  Mohler.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington  OC  20006  . 

Bnan  R  Moir.  1255  23rd  Street,  NW.  I8O0  Washington,  DC  20037  . . . _ 

Do 

Do 


Peter  A^  Molinaro.  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
John  V  Moller.  1707  L  Street  m.  4725  Washington,  OC  20036  

Do  .    . 

Do  

Robert  A.  Molofsky.  5025  Wisconsin  Jtvenue.  NW  Washington  DC  200i6  . 

John  M  Moloney.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  4501  Washington.  DC  20006    

C,  Manly  Molpus.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  4900  Washmgton.  DC  20007  . 


Art  Monrae  III.  1420  New  York  Ave.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  OC  20005-Moii 

Do   

Louis  Mark  Monroe.  1750  New  Yorli  Avenue  Washington  DC  20006 

James  M  Montgomery.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1220  Washmgton  DC  20005     .  . 

John  H  Montgomery.  2715  M  St .  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20007    , 

Oo    

Do  

Peter  Montgomery.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

Lisa  C  Moody  1101  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Alan  J  Mwre,  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  46500  Washington.  K  20006  .  .  . 
Albert  W  Mooie,  7901  Westpark  Drive  McLean.  VA  22102 
Carlos  Moore.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington  DC  20006                  ™„^ 
Powell  A  Moore.  1615 1  Street,  NW,  Suite  1150  Washington.  DC  20036 ...i_ 

Do       .; ■ 


Do  , 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do  . 

Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 


Laura  Moorhead.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Fred  P  Moosally.  1745  JeH  Daws  Highway.  41200  Artington.  VA  22202 

Peter  J  Moran,  1601  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314    ,        . 

Robert  J  Moran.  1120  G  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Dudley  Oigges  Morgan  III.  4900  Baionne  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  70115 

E  M  Chip  Morgan.  PC  Box  257  Stoneville.  MS  38776    _„ 

Peter  Denis  Morgan.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Stephen  L  Morgan,  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  41111  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Suzanne  Morgan,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Morgan  Lewis  8  Bockius.  1800  M  St..  NW.  4800  N.  Washmgtoa.  K  20036  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 


Do  ...... 

Do 

Oo 


William  G  Morin.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4150D-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  

Sara  E  Momingstar.  8714  Ridge  Road  Bethesda  MD  20817  „ 

James  A  Morrill,  1726  M  St ,  NW,  4901  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gerald  D  Moms,  555  New  Jersey  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001     ". 

Robert  Kellogg  Morris,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  1500  Washington.  DC  20004-1703' . 

Andrew  Momson.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10010 

Gary  L  Momson.  10  Lafayette  Square  Buffalo.  NY  14203  „ „  ^ 

John  W  Morrison.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield.  VA  22151     .  . 

Mark  E.  Momson,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  41100  Washington,  OC  20006   _ 

William  C  Momson,  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington,  VA  22201    ^^ 

Momson  8  Foerster.  2000  Pennsyfvania  Ave..  NW  Washington  OC  20006  .. . ' 

Do , , ! _. 

Do „.._..: . .: .^. ■_"■-  "  ~Z 

Oo „„.....„.: ........;. .. ;" "  ."  - 

Do  Z;ZZZZIZZ"IZ'~""ZZII""!! """'  ""■"""■     zi 

Morrow  Really  Co.  Inc.  PO  Box  020887  Tuscaloosa.  Al  35402-0887  . 

Valene  T,  Morse,  453  New  Jersey  Avenue,  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Chc7l  0  Morton.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4300  Washington.  OC  20036    .. 

Evelyn  M  Morton.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20049     . 

Russell  N  Mosher.  950  N  Glebe  Rd    4160  Anmgton  VA  22203 _   '  .' 

Moss  Associates,  Inc,  2450  Virginia  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  ' 

Kale  Moss  Company.  2550  M  Stieel.  NW.  4275  Washington.  DC  20037  .•„ 

Do 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo 

Do 


Gerald  J  Mossinghoff.  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005 -.  _ 

John  J  Motley  III.  600  Maryland  Ave,.  SW,  4700  Washington,  DC  20024    

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association,  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4600  Washington  DC  20004 ' 

William  S  Mott.  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW,  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  0  Moulton  Jr,,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20004 
Mt  Carmel  Health.  793  West  State  Street  Columbus.  OH  43222  . 
Mullenholz  &  Bnmsek.  1150  Connecticut  Ave . 
Do „..,.. 


.  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do  . 

Oo  . 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


John  A  Mullen.  1627  K  St..  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  J  Mulligan.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Thomas  S  Mullikin.  1315  Monument  Square  PO  Box  745  Camden  SC  29020 

Do 

Do  . 


Tracy  Mullin.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 

Edgar  J  Mullms.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington,  DC  20005 

Kevin  C  W  Mulvey  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washmgton  OC  200O4  , 
James  Bnan  Munroe,  1300  Eye  Street,  NW  4520  Washington  DC  20005 

Cyril  0  Murphy,  1707  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washmgton.  DC  20036       

Edward  L  Murphy,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 


EmplojefAJIient 


Spnnt  

Student  loan  Marketing  Jteso  ..._ 

Clark  Atlanta  Unneisily  

Woitdspace.  Inc  

Potomac  Electric  fmv  Co 

Aaiom  Corp   

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co   .... 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee 

Geofgia-Pacific  Corp    

Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Assn 

National  Fwd  Pruessors  Assn 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  ( 
International  Communications  Assn  


National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Union  Carbide  Corp    „ _ 

Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (For  Nissan  Motor  Ciimpany.iiitf)  ~ £ 

Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (ForNissan  Motor  Manufactunng.  U5JI)  . 

Policy  Consulting  Services,  Inc  (For  Nissan  North  Amenca.  Inc)     .„ 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AR-CIO _ _.  . 

Delta  Airlines.  Inc   , Z 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca.  Inc ..„ 1.J 

Axciom  Corp _ 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co  „ 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  (  Mtied  Trades ~. '. 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  

National  Rural  Water  Assn  ,„.. 

Murray  Scheer  8  Montgomery  (For  OUahoma  Stale  Hedical  to)'  Z! 

Underground  Iniection  Practices  Council    _ 

Common  Cause    ." 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  Amenca    .__ZZ!1Z 

Atchison  Topelia  8  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co    ..; „ „. 

AMT-Associalon  for  the  Manufactunng  Technoloo  . _! 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc 


Capitoline  International  Gmup.  Ltd  (ForJkgusta  Gnwp)  

Capitoline  International  Group.  Inc  (For.Allied  Signal  Corp) '. I.Z 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (For.Equifax  Corp)  ..^ !_I~ 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (ForEH  Industries.  Inc) ".. 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (For  Lockheed  Corporalwo) 

Capitohne  Intemationai  Group,  ltd  (ForNational  Assn  for  the  Superconducting 

Super  Collider) 
Capitoline  International  Group,  Ltd  (For  National  Association  of  Broadcasters) 
Capitoline  International  Group,  ltd  IFor  Republic  of  Azerbaiian) 
Capitoline  bittroational  Group.  Ud  (ForiJS.  Cane  Sugar  Retinert  Assa  of 

Amenca). 

NCR  Corp  

Rxkwell  International  Cocp  

Society  of  Amencan  Florists  ..„ .._ IZZ._Z. 

National  Ocean  Industnes  Ahw _„ Z... 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assa , ,   . 

Delta  Council  _, _____1._ZZZ. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  .,.-'„,„," ZIZ. 

Amencan  Cemetery  Assn  : 

Secunties  Inoustiy  Assn   

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  

City  of  San  Antonio  

Coalition  tor  an  Undercharge  Relief  Bill  .. 

Coalition  of  Supporters  of  the  Shipping  Ha  . 
National  Fuel  Gas  Distnbution  Co 

United  Oistnbution  Companies        

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers      

Montgomery  County  (Maryland)  Goveniment  . 

Scon  Paper  Co  _. 

American  Fed  of  Teachers  .'. 

National  Assn  of  Manufactuien  ... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

National  Fuel  Gas  Company,  et  al   

National  Assn  lor  Umfonned  Services .... 

LaWieed  Corp _. 

Meat  Importers  Council  of  Amenca.  hie 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  «.„ 

City  of  Los  Angeles.  Oept  of  Airports 

Consolidated  Freightways    j._ 

Mastercard  International.  Inc.  et  al, 

National  Eiectncal  Manufacturers  Assa  . 
Valent  U  S.A  Corp  _., 


Receipts 


5MO.0O 
2MS.4; 


24S00 
3J1715 
3.437  00 

635  00 
16.00000 
4.000.00 
3.1S0AI 


SjDCZJt 


SJNM 
20MI 

MM 

245  00 
1.757  15 

1.00000 

50000 

8.82000 

TJMKM 
I.42SJ0 


2.50000 

1.37500 

55000 

5.500  00 


1.100.00 


20.000  00 
100000 
3.00000 

17.20U6 


Expenditures 


2.00000 


Beneficial  Management  Corp  of  Amenca  

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  ASM 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons ..... 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  lac 

Bankers  Roundtable _ 

Committee  lor  Equitable  CompensatiOB  

Dean  Witter  Discover  8  Co ' _ 

National  Assn  for  the  Supeiconduning  Super  Collider  . 

NationsBank.  Inc  „, 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp    ___ 

Trans  Union  Corp  ._. 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Fed  of  Independent  BusineH 


Center  for  Manne  Conservation 
Pacific  Teiesis  Gnjuo 


985.00 


11.M0M 


4.41480 

10.00000 

21.36342 

1.50000 

9000 

634  62 

931i2 

imsa 


73  75 

3.02375 

81000 

32M175 


187  JO 


soooo 

759.09 


MJjOe 


IStOt 


City  of  Fergus  Falls.  MN 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  

Douglas  County  Hospital    .... 

Flonda  East  Coast  Railway  Co _ 

Lake  Region  Hospital  Corp  

North  Amencan  Equipment  Dealers  tan 

Soc  Line  Corporation  

Trade  Assn  Healthcare  Coalition 

TACA  International  Airtiiies  . 

FMC  Corporation    

Chevipn  Companies 


Mullikin  Law  Firm  (ForiBlue  Cross  Bloc  SMO  . 

laidlaw  Environmental  Services 

Saluda  River  Cooperatives.  Inc  

National  Retail  Federation 

United  Technologies  Corp - 

American  International  Group,  lac 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc _._.; . 

United  Airlines.  Inc  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  he  


1.00000 

9.sn«i 


2.500.00 


230000 
]  0.000  00 
1.875  00 

'2.400.06 


6.00000 
22.50000 
30.00000 
2.500  00 
5.00000 
2.000  DO 
1.375  00 
2.50000 
3.000  00 


127.10 

sod  JO 


11.71300 

336  25 
234  30 


225  00 
100.00 


UMO 
50.10 

"126156 
1.776  25 


201.00 

100  00 
55  00 
125  80 


2SJM 


2.06048 


3$.flt 


12  70 

108  00 


335115 

""7«'.M 


17.» 

""lu^fld 

~3iifl6 

Biii 


30000 
4.750.00 

1.649  JO 

43  00 

2.798  00 

3.125  91 

2.100  00 

35  00 

2.614  76 

50.00 

2326 
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Orsanuition  of  Individual  Filmg 


limes  P  MutDHy.  ned  rmancial  Gmup  56  East  42nd  St  1345  New  roit  NY  10017 

Jeanne  Mar«  Mur;riy.  805  IStti  Si .  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

Linda  Luniewski  Miniliy.  1601  Duke  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

Michael  M  Murphy   1101  17th  St.,  IW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Paul  I  Murphr.  PO  Bm  619500  Dallas,  IX  75261  

Robett  D  Murphy.  509  E  Custis  Avenue  Alaandna.  VA  22301  . 


Stephen  P.  Murphy.  715  South  fair<ai  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Daniel  H.  Murray.  1133  21sl  St.  m.  1900  Washmgioo.  DC  20036    

Hyde  H  Murray,  60O  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024  

lames  V  Murray.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  1230  Washington.  DC  20004  

Rosemary  Gnttm  Murray,  Crystal  Par*  Four,  2345  Crystal  Onve  Arlington.  VA  22227 
Muray  Scheer  i  Montgomery.  2715  M  Street,  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20007  


Do. 

t»  . 

Dp. 

Ot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Od. 

Do. 

Do. 

Od. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Richard  Murreli.  Manlimc  BuiMing.  3id  Floor  4  East  Port  Road  Rnnera  Beach.  FL  33404  .. 

Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co  Tai  Committee,  213  Washington  Street  Newart,  NJ  07102-2992 

Lawrence  D  Muuy,  2200  W  SaUburg  Roaa,  Mail  IW281  Midland,  Ml  48611  

Gary  D  Myers.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washmgtw,  DC  20002        

Karen  Magee  Myers,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  suite  1300-N  Washington,  DC  20004  .... 

William  G.  Myers.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Washington.  DC  20004 

Alan  T  Nattalin.  1150  CooneclKut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do    

Martha  Naismilh.  1350  Eye  Street,  NW.  Suite  810  Washington.  DC  20005 

Gerald  F  Nalepa,  805  15tn  Street,  m  1330  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  Francis  Nash  If,  1100  Connecticut  Ave  NW  11300  Washington,  DC  20036  

Rochelle  Nason.  989  Tahoe  Keys  Blvd,  Suite  6  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  %150 _._ 

Gary  M  Nateman.  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  4825  Washington,  DC  20005  

National  Air  Carrier  Assn,  1730  M  St ,  NW,  1806  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn,  1150  17tli  Street  NW  1701  Washington.  DC  20036 

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research,  818  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1303  Washington.  DC  20006 

National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield,  VA  22151  

National  Assn  ol  Air  Traffic  Specialists,  11303  Amherst  Avenue,  Suite  4  Wheaton.  MO  20902  ,...:._ 

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers.  Inc,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.  11205  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters,  1771  N  Stret.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036         

National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  PO  Bm  1417-049  Aleiandna,  VA  22313    

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Veterinarians,  1101  Vermoiit  Avenue,  NW,  1710  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  i  Universities,  122  C  St ,  NW,  1750  Washington.  DC  20001  

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Bmkers,  Inc.  1401  New  Yorti  Ave .  NW.  1720  Washington,  DC  20005  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers.  1331  Penn  Ave ,  NW  llSOO-North  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos,  3601  Vmcennes  Road  PO  Box  68700  Indianapolis,  IN  46268  ... 
National  Assn  ol  Police  Organuations.  Inc.  750  First  Street,  NE.  Suite  935  Washington,  X  20002-4241 

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Inc,  1199  N  Fairlai  Strel,  4801  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers,  415  2nd  St .  NE,  »300  Washington,  DC  20002 . 

National  AutomoBile  Dealers  Assn,  8400  Westpark  Drive  Mclean,  VA  22102 

National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005      

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn,  1200  18th  St ,  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036-2598  _ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


National  Club  Association,  Washington  Harbour  3050  K  Street.  NW.  1330  Washington,  DC  20007 

National  Coalition  for  Abortion  Providers  (NCAP),  206  King  Street,  2nd  Floor  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

National  Comm  ol  Cities  t  States  tor  Air  Service.  Transportation  Bidg,  Room  417  St.  Paul.  MN  55156  ... 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  &  Medicare,  2000  K  Street,  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20006-. 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn,  1401  New  Yorti  Ave..  NW,  f  1100  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America,  PO.  Boi  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182  

National  Council  lor  Languages  &  Int'l  Studies,  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Washington,  DC  20O02  

National  Council  ol  Agricultural  Employers,  1735  I  Street,  HH.  1704  Washington,  DC  20006  

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  50  F  Street.  NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20001  _ 

National  Electrical  Manulacturers  Assn.  2101  L  Street.  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20037 

National  Employee  Benefits  Institute,  2445  M  St.,  NW.  1410  Washington,  DC  20037  

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business,  53  Century  Blvd.,  1300  Nashville.  TN  37214  „ 

National  Food  Praessors  Assn.  1401  New  Yor*  Avenue.  NW,  1400  Washington.  OC  2000S 

National  Glass  Assn,  8200  Greensboro  Drive,  4302  McLean,  VA  22102  

National  Grain  &  Feed  Assn,  1201  New  Yor*  Avenue,  NW.  4830  Washington.  DC  20005-3917  

National  Gram  Trade  Council.  1300  L  Street,  4925  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  Grange.  1616  H  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

National  Grocers  Assn,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Onve  Reston,  VA  22090 __. 

National  Guard  Assn  of  the  U  S ,  One  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 


National  Independent  Energy  Producers.  601  13lh  Street,  NW,  4320  South  Waslnofton.  K  2000S 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn.  2300  M  St,.  NW.  4260  Washington,  DC  20037 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201 

National  Motorists  Assn  6678  Pert;born  Road  Dane  Wl  53529 

National  Multi  Housing  Council,  1850  M  Street,  NW.  Suite  540  Washington,  DC  20O36 .•. 

National  Newspaper  Assn,  1525  Wilson  Blvd  1550  Arlington.  VA  22209 

National  Pest  Control  Assn.  8100  Oak  St  Dunn  Lonng,  VA  22027 


National  Realty  Committee,  1420  New  Yorli  Ave .  NW,  Suite  1 100  Washington.  DC  200O5 

National  Retail  Federation,  701  Pennsytvama  Avenue,  tfW.  #710  Washington,  OC  20004 , 

National  Right  to  Wotli  Committee,  8001  Braddock  Rd .  4600  Spnnglield,  VA  22160 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  U20  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn,  1101  16th  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

National  Spa  i  Pool  Institute,  2111  Eisenhower  Ave  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

National  Stone  Assn.  1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  : 

National  Strategies,  Inc.  888  I7th  Street.  NW.  12th  FIxr  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo  ^ „ . 

Do ,. 

Do 

Do  -_ 


Do  . 


Employet/Clant 


Fleet  Financial  Group.  Inc  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc - 

Society  ol  Amencan  Flonsts  , 

American  President  Companies,  ltd.  et  il. 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp  

Monaghan  Farms.  Inc  _ 

Yellow  Freight  System.  Inc  

BellSouth  Corp  

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Union  Carbide  Corp  

USAir.  Inc  

American  Assn  of  Dental  Schools 

Amencan  Assn  of  Public  Health  Dentistiy  _ 

Atochem.  N.A 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

Coalition  lor  Oral  Health    

Connecticut  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

Delaware  River  Port  Authorial  

Oynatech  Corporation  

Independence  Blue  Cross 


Independent  Laboratory  Consortium 

Industry  Council  lor  Tangible  Assets  

International  Assn  of  Environmental  Testing  Laboratories  . 

lion  Ore  Assn   

ITV  Corporation  _ 

National  Council  of  Coal  lessois 

New  England  life  Insurance  Co . 

North  Amencan  Pbilips  Corp  

Pacific  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co  ... 

Penn  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co .„.„^ 

PepsiCo  - 

Philadelphia  Regional  Port  Authonlj  „ ;.;.__ 

Porsche  Cars  North  America.  Inc  

Qualimetncs.  Inc  

Shubert  Organization.  Inc  . 


Student  loan  Interest  Deduction  Restoration  Coalition  . 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn  

Sweetener  Users  Assn 

Technology  Development  t  Education  Corp  ...._ 

Temple  University  

Wisconsin  Central  Tronsportalion  Corporatioo 

NKMR.  Inc 


Dow  Coming  Corp 

Fertilizer  Institute  „ _ ,. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  ..... . 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Koteen  &  Naftalm  (ForAlascom,  Inc) „. 

Koteen  t  Naftalm  (For  Telephone  t  Data  Systems,  bic) . 

Johnson  &  Johnson  HMI _ 

Air  Products  i  Chemicals,  lac . 

Milliken  &  Company  „,„„ ^ ..i. 

league  to  Save  Late  lahoe __„..... 

Beer  Instiluto 


Amencan  International  Gioop  

Columbia  Communications  Corp 

owe  Corporation  (Tnan  Group.  IP.) . 

Ferrell  Gas ,. 

Instinet  _ 

Pfopane  Gas  Marlieters  Coahtwn . 


Receipts 


15.00000 
8.00000 

1.800  00 

1.00000 

20.00000 

648.34 

S.000.00 

1100000 

2,955.00 
9.14600 
2.000.00 

25230 
152,00 

1.750.00 

16.50 

700.00 

44,00 

2.05000 
400  00 

1.45000 
350.00 

22  00 
25  00 
1650 
44,00 

200.00 
400.00 
200.00 
40000 

io'bb 

33  00 
10  00 
25  00 

Sgs 

25,00 
25  00 
55.00 

100.00 

600,00 

UOOOO 

5.00 
1650 
55,00 

150.00 

1100 

1.950.00 
1.700.00 

5500 
55.00 





4.50000 

244  00 
1.000,00 


3.soo.eo 

60$.7D 


29,487.21 

154.000.00 
1.077  03 


179.793.24 


896.913.00 


1.94.222,55 

265,00 
28.500  00 


9.07500 


3.02500 
58.03600 
66.246  74 


34.26901 
63220 
1.777.79000 
27.50000 
36.044.24 
34.90207 


9.03518 
8.95931 


8.25000 
3.50000 


22.000  00 

3.OO0.00 
27,037  40 
75.00000 

2.0O000 
15.11810 


6.300.00 

14.513.00 

8.784.75 

11.10000 

15.000.00 

6.75000 

921,56 

62187 
30,000  00 


Eipenditures 


58016 
21140 


1320 
1.450.00 


4.12997 

17,477  18 
12.579,85 
7,800  00 


179.793  24 

27,54900 

27  75 

78.53800 


1.94.222  55 

450.86 

28.91916 


14.96525 
42,26000 
3,025  00 
23.554.29 
66.24674 


37,526  04 

9,450.00 

1,777,790  00 

16,927  00 

36,044.24 

27,940  60 

953  00 

7,51423 

8,95931 

150.00 

47,466  00 

15,05000 

7.000  00 

3.807  00 


22,000  00 

1.698  64 
35.853  01 
11,044  25 

2.000.00 
15.11810 

1.07874 
22.32125 

6,300.00 


14.51300 
45.478  50 
8,78475 
2,80025 
11.100,00 
2,70235 
9.600,00 


946  00 
535,89 
321 
2189 
23.18 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn,  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

National  Tnjck  Equipment  Assn,  38705  Seven  Mile  Road,  #345  Uvonia,  Ml  48152  

National  Wildlife  Federation,  1400  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  X  20036-0001  

National-Amencan  WItolesale  Grocers'  Assn.  201  Part  Washington  Court  Falls  Chuich.  VA  22046  .... 

Michael  W  Naylor,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004-2502  _ 

Rick  J  Neal,  1800  South  Baltimore  Ave  Tulsa,  OK  74119 

Mark  Nebergall.  1730  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington.  K  20036 

Janet  E  Neigh,  519  C  Street,  N£  Washington,  DC  20002 


Neighbor-To-Neighbor  ktion  Fund.  2601  Mission  Street,  #400  San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Fredenck  W  Neill,  600  5th  Street  Aurora,  11  60505    

Neili  &  Company,  Inc,  815  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  1800  Washington,  K,  20006  

Do 


Do  , 
Do  , 
Oo  , 
Do  , 
Oo  . 
Do  , 
Do, 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 


Mark  E  Nelson.  1825  I  SiRel.  IM.  t400  tNoshintton.  DC  20006 

Paul  Nelson.  1747  Pennjyivaoia  Ave,.  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Lynda  L,  Nersesian,  1100  15th  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005  „ 

Fredenck  H  Nesbitt.  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  ..... 
Network.  806  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NE  Washington,  DC  20018 


E  John  Neumann,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM,  #830  Washington.  K  20036  . 
New  York  for  WtfTA  70  Pine  Street,  36th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10270 


New  York  Capitol  Consultants.  Inc.  120  Washington  Avenue  Albany.  NY  12210  

New  York  State  Assn  ol  Fire  Chiefs.  1670  Columbia  Turnpike  Caslleton,  NY  12033 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn.  485  leiington  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10017  

William  B  Newman  Jr,  PO  Boi  23451  Washington,  DC  20024  _ 

Newman  t,  Holtzinger.  PC ,  1615  I  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

Richard  W  Newphei,  600  Ma^land  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  K,  20024  

Sharon  Newsome,  1400  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  

Sara  S  Nichols,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave..  SE  Washington.  OC  20003  

Marlene  Nicholson,  1722  Eye  St„  NW,  Fifth  Fl»r  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ronald  G  Nickson.  1850  M  Street,  NW.  #540  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jenniler  S  Nitchman.  1101  Veroiont  Avenue  NW.  #710  Washington,  DC  2000S  , 

Michael  E  Nii,  231  W  Michigan  Street,  «P453  Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 

Barbara  D  Nocera.  955  LEnlani  Plaza,  SW  15300  Washington,  DC  20024 

Walker  F  Nolan,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  4th  Floor  Washmgton,  DC  20004  

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn.  PC  Boi  33610  San  Antonio,  TX  78265  . 


Nonprescnption  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn.  1 150  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
David  F  NoiCTOS.  1156  15th  Stieel.  NW.  1550  Washington,  DC  20005  


Do  , 


Julia  1  Nonell.  1155  Connecticut  Ave..  IM.  4400  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do ..; „ .._ 


Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Patrice  North-Rudin,  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Too  loyliyelte  Centre  Washington.  OC  20036 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.  Selden  St  Bertin.  CT  06037 

Clillord  R  Norlhup.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20001  

Rita  Ersleld  Norton,  1300  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  520  West  Washington,  DC  2000S 

Ellis  T  Nottingham  Jr ,  7900  Westpark  Drive,  Suite  A530  McLean.  VA  22102  

Julie  Nouler,  8607  Westwood  Center  Onve,  #204  Vienna,  VA  22182 ..„ 

Victona  S,  Nugent,  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nussbaum  &  Wald.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW  (200  Washington,  OC  20005 

Do  , 

J  Michael  Nussman,  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suite  875  East  Washington.  DC  20004 

Nutritional  Health  Alliance,  P  0  Boi  267  Farmington,  NY  1 1735    

Franklin  W  Nutter,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20004  

Hubert  K-  OBannon,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  , 

O'Bannon  &  Gibbons,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Oo 

Do . 


Do  , 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  , 


Coleman  C  O'Bnen,  1709  New  York  Ave .  NW,  1801  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do  


David  D  O'Bnen,  O'Brien  I  Assxiates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  11010  WasbmitOfl,  K  20037 

Rosemary  L,  O'Brien,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW.  #340  Washington.  DC  20005  IZZZIZ1ZZ.7IIZZ" 

Urban  F  O'Bnen  III,  2000  Post  Oak  Boulevard  Houston,  TX  77056-4400 

Carolyn  O'Connor,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  #418  Washington.  DC  20001  . . 

James  E  O'Connor,  900  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Kelley  E  O'Connor,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave,  S£,  1403  Washington,  DC  20003  „.. 
Michael  J  O'Connor,  11  Dupont  Circle,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  

Patnck  C  O'Connor.  1825  K  Street.  NW,  #305  Washington.  DC  20006 


Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do 


OConnor  t  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Oo 

Do _ 

Do 


Oo  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do  . 


Employer/Client 


Reuters  North  Amenco.  Inc 


«llie4-Si|nol.  kc 

Mapco,  Inc 


Software  Publishers  Assn 
Hospice  Assn  ol  Ameno  . 


Enibtssy  ol  the  Rep«l>lc  ol  Kona 

General  Electnc  hidustnal  and  Power  Sintcm  . 

Gowmment  of  Jamaica  

Gowmmeni  of  Tnmdad  and  Tobago 

Islamic  Republic  ol  Pakistan  

Joint  Diseases  North  General  Hospital 

Kinedofli  ot  Morocco _...._ 

Marta  t  Huiasi - 

Qveeoi  Boniiiih  PuMc  Libram 

Republic  of  Cote  d'hoiit _ 

Republic  ol  Guinea  _ 

Republic  of  Kenya 

Republic  of  Tunisia 


Saipan  Garment  Manutactuien  Assn  

Schomburg  Center  for  ReseatcO  In  Bladi  CallMi . 

State  ot  Bahram  _. 

SEMATECH,  Inc 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus 

Institute  of  International  Bankers 

Investment  Company  Institute  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

International  Assn  of  Fine  Fighters  _. 


Southern  Company  Scfwces.  lac  , 


Sidwy  Frank  Importini  Co.  he  . 


Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  _ 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  I  Tiansportation  Program  . 

American  Farm  Bureau  FederatiOA 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Public  Citizen ., 

Barclays  Bank  PIC 


National  Multi  Housing  CouKil  

American  Velennary  Medical  Assn  ... 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

Honda  North  Amenca,  Inc  

Edison  Electnc  Institute  


Montgomery  McCracken  Walter  (  Rhoads  (For  Pilots  Assn  of  the  Bay 

Delawarel 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (For  Ports  of  Philadelphia 

Exchange) 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (ForUS  Healthcare) 

American  Insurance  Assn .,. , 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amenca 
Lincoln  National  Corp 

National  Assn  ot  Cham  Dnig  Stores  

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers 

Provident  life  I  Accident  Insurance  Co 

UNtJM  ble  Insurance  Co  

Washington  National  Corp  _, 

Travel  h  lounsm  Gov't  Affairs  Covncil  . 


and  Rraer 

Mantime 


Assn  of  Amencan  Railroads  ,., 

Hotlmann-la  RKhe,  hie 

Honeywell,  Inc  

Professional  Sewces  Council . 

Public  Citizen  


Amencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  t  Publishtts 

National  Football  League  Players  Assn „ 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Assn 


Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca  

Association  of  Amencan  Railroads  

Flonda  Citrus  Mutual  .'. 

Hams  Corp 

Kellogg  Company   _, 

Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  o(  New  Yoili  . 
Natural  Disaster  Coalitnn 
Underainters  at  Lloyd's  of  1 
Zeneca,  Inc 

Savings  t  Community  Bankers  ot  Amenca  

Transportation  Brokers  Conference  of  Amenta  . 

Harley-Davidson.  Inc 

Pnmenca  Financial  Services 

CF  Industries.  Inc  

Apache  Corporation  

New  England  Council,  Inc 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  ot  Amenca 

Flonsts'  Transwortd  Delrvery  Assn 


Albers  &  Company  (ForMay  Department  Stores  Co) 

Albers  &  Company  (For  Profit  Recovery  Group) 

Kent  &  OConnor,  Inc  (For.Amencan  College  of  Occupational  t  Enyinmmental 
Medicine) 

Kent  t  O'Connor,  Inc  (ForJlnencan  Supply  Assoaatnn) 

Amencan  Warehousemen's  Association  

Kent  i  O'Connor,  Inc  (ForNational  A^sn  of  Fleet  Administraton) 

Kent  t  O'Connor,  Inc  (For  Transportation  lawyers  Jtssn)  , 

Allergan  Inc 

Alliance  of  Manne  Parks  and  Aguanums _ 

Amencan  Clinical  laboratory  Assn  

American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co 

AFl-CIO  Mintime  Committee 

BoMy  Berasini.  Ltd  

Center  for  Manne  Consenration,  Inc 

Coalition  (or  Tai  EQuily 

Coca-Cola  Company 


Colt's  Manulactunng  Company,  Inc 

Concemed  Domestic  Flower  GnmtfS  and  Hanillen  . 

CNA  Insurance  Co  


Receipts 


5.62500 
27.00000 
22.537,50 


9.000.00 


5750.00 

2,17500 

28.00 

61.451,00 

"37;50d'0fl 

""s'siiiddiio 


24MI.00 


SJ1300 

2.00000 
3.000  00 
1.500  00 
4.000  00 
16.33100 
50,491.00 
2,006  28 
4,500  00 
24,000  00 

4,obo.oo 

5,500.00 


14.62900 
5.13857 
8.250  00 
4.000  00 
1,95000 


10500 

312.00 

12.70238 


625.00 

62.50 

50000 
300,00 
45000 
450  jn 
45000 
30000 
45000 
30000 
45000 
2.38500 

~ii749"M 

400(ii)0 

2,500  00 

500,00 


6.000,00 

20.00000 

21246300 


Ult.tf 


3AI0.B0 


SOOjOO 


2.900.00 


800.00 

376.00 
2,400.00 


7.142.04 
84290 

3,70000 
4.864  00 
71.760.00 


SUjOB 

"i3j65.M 


Eipenditures 


84  59 

3.122  J8 

5.000.50 

89.73248 

9.000.00 


SO.OO 

~9Oi27!00 

3;061  42 
1,043.23 
20.195  70 
6J22,00 
4JI8.11 

21.64 
I.I60.66 

t^JO 

ma 


I.6C8.7S 

75  00 
25  00 

W^OO 

"mSm-OO 

6.279  54 

'  i.292'l5 

2.933  00 

1.890  00 

558J1 


88J9 


53J7 

41190 

69.60734 

2.950  00 


2.51079 
45842 

4.748  75 

1.41887 

209.59 


1,50000 
286,835  00 

JBii^ii 


462.59 

231.21 
1.50356 
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Organizalion  or  Indnmlual  Filmi 


Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 

Do 


Thomas  K  O'Dty.  1211  CsniiKticut  hrnvt.  m.  MOO  WasMftofl.  OC  20036 . 

Wayne  OOell.  6004  Wilmington  Of  Burke,  VA  ?20I5 „ 

Denise  M  O'Oonnell.  187S  Eye  Street.  NW.  1775  Washington.  DC  200O6 

John  ODonnell.  410  F.rjt  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Jane  OGraDy,  815  16tti  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Bartiara  E  OHara,  1101  Kmg  Street  Aloandna.  VA  223U :....., 

Robert  J  OHara  Jr   2  North  9th  Street  Allentown,  PA  18101  _ 

Dean  0  Hare.  15  Mountain  View  RoaO  Warren.  NJ  07061 


OKeefe  Aslienden  Lyons  &  Waril.  30  North  La  Salle.  MlOO  Clucago.  1. 60602 

Janet  OKeeHe.  750  First  Sreet.  NE  Washington.  DC  260024242  Z.713Z™!ZrZZZ 

John  OUaiy.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Patricli  G  O'Mailey,  1600  Rhode  Island  Aw,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

O'Metveny  t  Myets.  555  13th  Si,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 _ 

Do  

Daniel  J  O'Neal  III.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  ilOO  West  Washington.  OC  20024-2571  

Law  Oflices  of  John  O'Neal.  PC .  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  •1200  Washington.  DC  20004 

Joseph  ONeil.  1000  Wilson  Bh(d .  13000  Arlington.  VA  22209 . _, 

ONeill  and  Alhy.  PC,  1310  I9th  Street,  »*  Washington.  OC  20036 .; 


to, 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to  . 

to 


Paul  O'Palka  Jr.  FiHh  Avenue  Place,  Suite  1924  Pittsburgh.  PA  15222  . 
John  T  O'RourHe.  1129  20th  Street  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

Do    

Do 

Rita  W  O'Rourke.  1875  Eye  St .  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

John  J  0  ShauglMiessy.  112  S.  West  Stieet  Alcundna.  VA  22314 

Oo ., 

to  zi;iizzizz~iizzzzizii;!"i 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to 


J,  Denis  O'Toolt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036 

M  Diane  0  TMie,  1000  Wilson  Blvd ,  12300  Arlington,  VA  22209  _ 

Stephen  E  OTooie,  1660  L  St    NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ „., 

Paul  C  Oakler,  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

Obadal  t  McLeod  PC ,  121  North  Henry  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  _..... 

Mario  Obledo.  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  200O5 

James  C  Odom  Jr ,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004-2696 

Neil  H  OHen.  1776  K  Street,  NW.  »600  Washington,  OC  20006  _... 

Sharon  E  Ogawa.  1227  25th  Street.  NW,  Suite  610  Washington,  DC  20037  

Donald  G  Ogilvie,  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

MarHjn  Bmwne  Oglestiy  Jr.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20O04  , 
James  D.  Ogsbtiry.  214  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  Suite  310  Washington,  DC  20002  ., 

Ohio  Forestry  Resource,  PC  Boj  696  Mt  Vernon,  OH  43050  

Philip  M  Ola.  1199  North  Fairtai  Street.  1204  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

John  W  Olcott.  1200  I8th  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Oldaker  Ryan  &  Leonard.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  lUQO  Washington.  K  20006  , 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Employer/Client 


Distilled  Spints  Council  of  the  US .  Inc  . 

Eastern  Michigan  Umverjity 

Ecomanne  USA    ^ 

Fishing  Assn  o'  Meiico  ....U. „„_ . 

Glass  Packaging  Institute .. 

Golden  Nugget,  Inc   

Government  ol  the  Philippines „ 

Government  ot  Israel 


Government  ot  Netherlands  Antilles  . 

Government  ot  Peru   

Health  Images.  Inc „... 

J  C  Penney  Company,  bie  

Kellogg  Company 

Liquidity  Fund  Management.  Inc  .'». 

Little  Sii.  Inc 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  , 


Mercedes-Benz  of  Nortli  America,  lac „ 

Mirage    '. 

Mullendore  I  Watt  

National  Assn  of  Optometrists  and  Opticians.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Portable  X-Ray  Providers 

Northern  Slates  Power  Company         

Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Growers  Marketing  Board 

Pacilic  Seafood  Processors  Assn _ 

Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons  Inc  „... ... 

Soka  University  Los  Angeles 

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cogk  C«iiit|r ... 

State  of  Alaska  _._, 

Student  Loan  Funding  Corp    _ :..._, 

Support  Systems  International.  Inc - -.., 

Wards  Cove  Packing  Company  _ _ _ 

Alliance  ol  American  Insurers  _ 

Cable  Television  Assn  of  MO.  DC  t  OC 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp _..... 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  ot  Industrial  Organizations .„. 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents  „_____ 

Pennsylvania  Power  S  Light  Company , ;„.„;.._- 

Chubb  i  Son,  Inc  ......._■»; _.,.._._™:: 

Mutual  of  Amenca  „_ „... „ ,...____ „„ 

American  Psychological  Assn  . , 

American  Mining  (ingress 

National  Rifle  Aissn  of  America ..„ 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  _; 

Transamerica  HomeFirst  

American  Nurses'  Assn ;. 

National  Rural  Telecom  tesn  .._._. 

IIT  Defense  Technology  Corp  ...... 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  _.... 

Brigham  and  Wpmen's  Hospital,  tac 
Business  Roundtable 

Coalition  of  Boston  Teaching  Hospitals .. „ .„„.; 

Cruise  America  Line.  Inc  _.„ „..„ .;.„__.._- 

General  Mills,  Inc  ., _„..____ 

Glass  Packaging  Institute  „ _ _ „ 

JM  Family  Enterprises.  Inc  __ ,.._ 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital _ _. 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  . ,.,...- -_...!..._ __....... 

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital  . . .. _...-.... 

Teias  Utilities  Co „ .,..„ ^ , „„.__ .._.. 

USX  Corporation  „.._„...,.„„.._: _._.„ 

Viacom  International.  Inc  ..; _™.._. _._._.._.__..„.,______„„ 

Blue  Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvani* !.„„.... i.. , .: 

PNC  Mortgage  Corp  of  Amenca  „„_ . ., ._» 

Securities  Industry  Assn „ „; „., 

The  Limited.  Inc  : .■. _ .". 

Philip  Moms  Companies.  Inc  _ _ 

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (ForSrooklyn  Hospitat  Center) 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn    

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Healthcom  International) 

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (ForLenoi  Hill  Hospital)    

Strategic  Management  Associates,  Inc  IForMaimomdes  Medical  Center) 

Strategic  Management  Associates,  Inc  (ForMicroGencSys,  Inc)    

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Montefiorc  Medical  Center)  „.. 

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center)  .._ 

Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  New  York  Hospital-I^omell  Metlical 

Center) 
Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For:Our  Lady  ol  Mercy  Medical  Center) 

Household  International.  Inc  „ 

Northrop  Corp    ■ . 

General  Motors  Corp  ....'...„ 

Association  ot  American  Railroads  „ v. 

Associated  Epuipment  Distributors „ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  „ „. ., _:... 

Edison  Electric  Institute  . ,._„.. 

Direct  Selling  Association !;_...„... ; : 

American  Managed  Care  (  Review  Assn , : 

American  Bankers  Assn ...._.._ 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc  ._.....,.._.„.... 

Salt  River  Project .^... . .„ 


International  Council  ot  Shopping  Centers  . 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  _.., 

Aetna  Life  I  Casualty 


Alleghany  Health  Education  &  Research  FoundaliOR 

Alliance  for  Managed  Competition  

Amencan  Airlines.  Inc 

American  International  Gitup  _ 

Anheuser  Busch  _ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  , 

AssMiation  ot  American  Railroads ;...._ 

Aws,  Inc  „„™..._, 

Barter  Healthcare  Corp  .. 

Burlington  Resources,  Inc  .. _... 

Commonwealth  Edison ; 

Federal  Express , , . . . .-.- 

Ford  Motor  Co 


General  Electric  Co 

Hewlett-Packard  Co  

Investment  Company  Institute  ., 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

National  Cable  Television  Assn  , 


Receipts 


1.000.00 
384.00 


1.000  00 
30.000  00 


6.614  99 
30,000,00 


soooo 


53.553  72 
3.32500 
I.IOOOO 


1.000  00 
400  00 


20.000,00 


2800 
7.282  32 
4.20226 


598.20 

4.600  00 


15.000.00 
39.999  00 


3.50000 

22.13685 

7500 


30,00000 
27.287  50 
3.000  00 


29.11000 

13.012  50 

2.875  00 

850  00 

I.OOOOO 


9.70000 

15,08000 

2,000  00 

70833 

1.931  66 

17316 


12.S0O00 


Eipenditures 


441.H 
.22125 


1.298.52 
17.50 


1.42126 
320.81 


5000 


4.895  20 
2497 
645 
54  65 
9158 


20.001.00 

17500 

7.500.00 

200.00 

5,025  00 

1,40000 
3.000,00 
5  999  99 

767  21 
5.922  40 

3.15000 

1.338.81 

334.04 

20  00 

2.500  00 
4.000  00 
3.521,00 

286,36 

800  00 

1.750  00 
5.00010 

143.54 
119.87 

9.250  00 

951.29 

7.500  00 
3.75000 
1.875  00 

215.75 
14.51 

12.50000 

49032 

750.00 
1 875  00 

4.500  00 
750  00 

3.000.00 
77500 

7.50000 

1.125  00 

20213 
375 

i\i 

379.46 

7166 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


to  . 

to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to 


Sally  G  Oldham.  21  Oupont  Circle.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20036-1109 

Richard  Oleck.  1 181  South  Rogers  Circle,  «  Boca  Raton  FL  33487-2724 
Mike  O'lva,  1301  K  Street,  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20005 


R  Teel  Oliver.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  North  Building,  Suite  1200  NashiniUa  OC  2ddi)4-'260i      1 

Van  R  Olsen.  1156  15th  St,  NW.  11019  Washington  DC  20006     .    ..    ._  _     _ 

Enk  Olson,  1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20005 „_ 1  ,„~  L         ZZ" 

Laura  L  Olson.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  „__.,  „  "  ZI 

Richard  C  Olson.  2000  Edmund  Halley  Dnve,  »400  Reston.  VA  22091  ._^ ZZ'ZZ" 

Sydney  Olson.  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville.  MO  20852 


Olsson  Frank  t  Weeda.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  *400  Washington.  DC  20036-2220 

to 


to  , 
to  . 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to  , 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to 


Ptiilip  C  Onstad.  333  Plaintield  Road  Edison.  NJ  08820  _ 

Ronald  S  Oppenheimer,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Yorti.  NY  10048 ".        Zl 

Oregon  NAFTA  Coalition.  One  World  Trade  Center  121  SW  Salmon.  Suite  1100  Portland.  OR  97204 "Z!."ZZ!.. 
Organ  for  Protection  &  Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Cos.  21  Doponi  Circle.  NW.  Suite  700  WaiiiiMton  DC  JfoOM 
Organization  ot  Professional  Employees  of  USOA.  Rm  SM-3-S  US  Dept  of  Agriculture  Washington  OC  20250 
Jose  A  Ortiz-Oaliot.  1341  G  Stneet.  NW.  lUOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oo  _ __ .  


to  . 
to  . 
to 
to 


Edward  R  Osann.  1400  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036-0001 

Sima  Osdoby.  110  Maryland  Ave  ,  NE.  Suite  205  Washington,  OC  20002  , 

David  S  Ostertiout.  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA  22202    

Robert  V  Oswald.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kathleen  Galiher  Ott.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Michael  F  Ouellette,  225  N  Washington  Street  Alejandna.  VA  22314 
Clilf  Ouse,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Arthur  R  Ouslander,  PO  Box  23451  Washington  DC  20026 


Overseas  Education  Assn,  1201  16th  Street,  NW,  Room  210  Washington  DC  20036 

Sally  LaHue  Owen,  900  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006      

Stephen  F  Owen  Jr ,  107  Park  Washington  Coul  Falls  Church  VA  22046 
Margaret  Ovuens,  750  First  Street,  NE.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20002-4241  . 
Thomas  E  Owens.  815  16th  Street.  NW,  1309  Washington  DC  20006 
Thomas  J  Owens,  PO  Boi  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102  ., , 

Do  "■" 

William  J  Owens.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  »511  Arlington.  VA  22202  Z 

Pacific  Northwest  Watemvays  Assn.  P  0  ton  61473  Vancouver.  WA  98666-1473    ... 
Joel  Packer.  1201  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Lee  W  Paden.  PO  Bm  201  Tulsa.  OK  74102                              _. 
Anthony  Padilla,  815  16th  Street,  NW.  #511  Washington.  OC  2(K)06 „. 


Barbara  Page,  401  Coors  Boulevard.  NW  Albuquerque.  NM  87121 

Denise  A  Pamler.  4301  N,  Fairtai  Drive.  1330  Arlington.  VA  22203  ...     _ 

John  Palafoutas.  1111  14ih  Street,  NW.  Suite  1001  Washington.  DC  20005 

James  A.  Palmer,  1776  I  Street.  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20006      _    ™. 
Michael  C  Palmer.  1350  I  SI .  NW.  Suite  590  Washington  DC  20005 
Beniamin  L  Palumbo.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1706  Washington.  DC  20036 
to 


to 
to. 
to 
to  . 


Palumbo  &  Cerrell.  Inc.  lOOO  tonnecticut  Ave  NW.  1706  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 


to 

to  , 
Do  , 
Do 


PanAmSat.  LP.  One  Pickwick  Plaza  Greenwich.  CT  06830    .     J. 

Jonathan  R  Pa.-el.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ..      .  „      ~     ""■"'""' ~ 

AkhandalPariia.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20062      ,.     .  ~'" 

Alan  A.  Parker.  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20007     .. 

Bruce  J  Parker.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

Tom  V  Parker.  Arkansas  Petroleum  Council  One  Riverfront  Place.  1460  North  Uttie  Rock.  AR  72114 

Leslie  Parks.  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003    , 

James  Parmelee,  1 1 166  Mam  Street,  Suite  302  Fairtai.  VA  22030 _ 

Leslie  A.  Parmelee.  12  Cynthia  Court  Ravena.  NY  12143  .  _ 

Ronald  L  Parnsh.  1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fort  Worth  TX  75102 _ Z 

Charles  C,  Partridge.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield,  VA  22151 _       .  _ 

Robert  D,  Partridge.  511  Janneys  Lane  Alexandria.  VA  22302 


Richard  E,  Pasco.  501  School  Street,  SW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20024   . 

Caren  Pasquale.  3000  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  620  Washington.  DC  20007 
Andrea  B  Passarelli,  3025  South  Parker  Road.  #1100  Aurora.  CO  80014 

Lisa  M,  Patera,  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  201  Alexandria.  VA  22314 ". 

Gary  B  Patterson,  Delaware  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  1429  Dover.  DE  19903-1429 
Jerry  M  Patterson.  3200  Bristol  St.,  Suite  640  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626  ..„ 

to _ 

to '"" 

Do  

to ■ "  ~Z 

Richard  M  Patterson,  1 1038  Wickshire  Way  Rockville.  MD  20852 _ 

C  James  Patfi.  1133  )5th  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington  OC  20005 
Charles  R  Patton,  1050  17th  Street,  NW.  Suite  1250  Washington  DC  20036 
Patton  Boggs  i  Blow.  2550  U  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20037 „ 

to ™ __ 


to 
to 
to 
Do 
to 
to 
to  . 


Employer/Client 


Pfizer.  Inc       

Phillip  Morrrs,  Inc  „ 

Proctor  &  Gamble  co 

Republic  National  Bant . 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Scenic  Amenca    ^_^ 

Building  Trades  Assn.  klc Z 

IBM  Corp      . Z"  „ 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc       _ 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn  , ZZZI 

Natural  Resources  totense  Cninal.  kit 1.ZZZ 

Smith  Bucklm  8  Associates  (ForAniusement  (  Music  Opetalors  Aunj  'ZZ. 

DynCorp   

American-Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn  ZZZ 

Beef  Products,  inc  _ 

ConAgra.  Inc  

Duramed  Ptiarmaceutcels.  he , 

Gentrac.  Inc  T 

Milk  Industry  Foundation 


National  Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  . 

Naliona'  Assn  o'  Margarine  Manulacturers  . 

National  Food  Processor^  Assn  

National  Frozen  Pizza  Instutute 

PennField  Oil  Co 

Pillsbury  Company  , 

Ross  Laboratories  

San  Tome  Group 


Schwan's  Sales  Enterpnses,  bic  , 
Southern  Star  Shipping  Company. 

U  S  Surgical  Corporation      

Vicam  ..... 

Western  States  Meat  Assn   _ 

International  Communications  taui 
New  Yorti  Mercantile  Exchange  


Inc  ... 


>tterson  Group.  Inc  (F«r:biter-Aniencan  Unnersily  ol  Punto  Rm) 

Jefferson  Group  (Fo'Muncipality  of  San  Juan,  PR) 

Jefferson  Group  (For  Municipality  of  Carolina.  PR) 


Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For Municipality  of  Tru|illo  Alto)  ..- 

Jefferson  Group,  Inc  (For  Municipality  ol  Vega  Baia)    _. 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For  Puerto  Rico  College  of  Medical  Teclinologisar 

National  Wildlife  Federation  _. 

Women's  fction  lor  New  Directions,  el  ii. """" 

Locklieed  Corporation 

American  Express  Co 

TRW.  Inc  _ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  _ 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 


Savings  and  Community  Bankets  of  America 

Classroom  Publishers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Social  Worten  _ 

AR-CK)  Depl  of  Legislation  ; 

tollar  Savings  Bank,  el  81 „._ 

Washington  State  University  ..._ 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 


National  Education  Assn    ., 

Public  Service  Co  ot  OUahoffli ■ Z. 

Transportation  Communications  Union . ." Z. 

Westland  tovelopment  Co .  Inc ™ 

Shipbuilders  Council  ot  /bnenca  __„ Z' 

AMP.  Inc _ Z— Z 

BP  America.  Inc  ~ 

College  of  Amencan  Pathologists Z..Z...ZZZ. ZZ. 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Soc  of  Composers  jiiitliots  t  PuMistas) 

Palumbo  &  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  Richfield  Co)  

Palumbo  &  Cerrell,  Inc  (For  Govemmenl  Employees  Hospiteloitien  Jtsisii)  

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority 

PrKtor  t,  Gamble  Mfg  Co 

Palumbo  &  Cerrell,  Inc  (For  Southern  California  Rapid  frjnsil  Oislnct) 

American  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  t  Publishers      

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  

Government  Employees  Hospital  Assn _Z ...... 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority .    "Z 

Proctor  8  Gamble  Mfg  Co   : '. 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Oistnct  .__._J ZZZI 


Receipts 


430000 
7.12500 


3.000.00 
1372.92 


U75.92 
3.000.00 


4.66700 

2nu 


D.N 


IjOOOO 


4320.00 
IjOO.OO 
2J)00.00 

iMiii 


Secunties  Industry  Assn  

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Association  of  Tnal  Lawyers  ot  Amenu  .. 
National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Seniors  Coalition 


Amencan  Tram  Dispatchers  Departmenl/Bto  of  LocoiMlM..j  . 

Tandy  Corporation  , 

National  Assn  for  UnilonneO  Sovices  I 

Bums  &  McDonnell 

National  Pork  Producers  Council 

Merrill  Lynch  8  Co  

TeleCheck  Services.  Inc  . __Z 

US  Strategies  Corp  

Amrican  Petroleum  Institute  .. 

City  of  Alhambra 

City  ot  Alhambra  (Long  Beach  710  Freeway)  „Z 

City  of  Bell  8  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 

Burke  Williams  8  Sorensen  (For  City  of  Santa  Ana)  

Burke  Williams  8  Sorensen  (For-City  ot  Santa  Clantai ..._. 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Maritime  Institute  tor  Research  t  Industnal  1 

Houston  Industries.  Inc , 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Intermartet  Coordination 

Air  Products  8  Ctiemicals.  Inc  , 

Amenco 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Amencan  College  of  Gastroenterotogists  

Arnico.  Inc 


Association  for  Manutaclunng  Technology  (AMD  . 

Association  of  Tnal  Lawyers  ot  Amenca  

Blair  Corporation _ _. 


6,000  00 

68913 

4,275  00 

6,829  96 


12730 
4,300  00 
6.000  00 
7.500  00 
3.75000 
6.50000 
2500 
2,667  00 

50000 
3.41200 

"6475  00 

19.57305 

83.400  00 

1.500.00 

72!9S900 


3.00000 

15^000  00 
2,000.00 


1J4500 

1221250 

51250 

95000 

400.00 

4,91250 

550  00 

33,750  00 

36.000  00 

27.000  00 

3.99875 

52.500  00 

33.48893 

3^982  00 

1500  00 

5.000.00 

500i)0 


6.749.99 

1.550  00 

88850 

11.142.69 

5.22467 


10.00000 
700.00 


9.ss4iie 


12.047  90 

1.500  00 

30500 

1.260  00 


500.00 
1.26000 
1.44000 

527  50 


Expenditures 


291.61 
65  76 


3765 


311.25 
50000 

936.40 


61913 

4.275  00 

803  48 


37014 
18389 
35100 
41927 

17975 

1.36764 

134A1 


447  03 

2635084 

2368 

16^1471 
93  73 

92J6 


24610 
3.75 
1650 

153  50 

30,96817 
5.71854 

17.795  73 
6.51694 

15.12041 
6.54362 


45  00 
100.00 


549  90 

13745 

i!623;i5 

"i.M936 
i343i3 

"TiiS 


10.00 


30JXI 
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Otgini^ition  or  Individual  Filio| 


Do 

Do. 

Dd. 

Ol. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Hi. 

Oo. 

Ot. 

Ol. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Ol. 

Oo. 

Ol. 

Oo. 

Ol. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

00. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

Do 

Do 


Andrn  R  Paul.  225  Reinrtets  lane.  1800  Meumlni.  VA  22314  

Paul  Hasljnis  Janofslqr  t  Walker.  1299  Pennsylvania  Ate..  NW.  lOtti  Floor  WasHiniton.  DC  20004  . 

Do  

to 


Employer/Clienl 


Blue  Cnoss  of  Calilomia  

BnjM  Beginnings  Inc 

Bristol  Myers/Squibb  Corp 

BIC  Corporation  

Center  lor  Creatiw  Non-Violence  

Center  tor  Molecular  Medicine  k  Immunoloo  . 

Center  lor  Strategic  Tan  Retorm  (CSIR)  

Clierokee  Nation  ol  Oklahoma   

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichange 


Clinstoplier  Columbus  Center  Oevdopniciit,  bic  . 

Chrysler  Corporatioo  

City  of  Baltimore  ...... 

City  of  Cincinnati  _ 

Climate  Council 
Clora  Company 


Coalition  lor  Fair  Allocation  ol  Intifost 

Coalition  on  State  Use  laies  

College  Savings  Bank  

Council  on  Community  Blood  Centin  ... 

CX  International  

Dairy  Institute  of  California  

Denver  Colorado  Planning  Department  . 

Dole  Food  Co 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  Group.  Ltd  

DuPonl-Merck  

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Electnc  Reliability  Coalition 


Federation  ol  Amencan  Health  „., 

Federation  Against  Ineouitable  &  PiDgitssiw  Taitaw  . 

Ftai-Van  Leasing,  Inc   

Freedom  to  Advertise  Coalition  

FAG  Kugeltischer  Georg  Schager  KGaA  ..„ 

Genstar  Container  Corp  „ . 

George  Mason  University  Foundation.  Inc  ..._ ..... 

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  Foundation  ... 

Greensboro-Jamestown  Neighborhood  Assn  

GE  Capitol  Services  

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries _. „.... 

Inlemalional  Fabncare  Institute  

International  Soaps  Dealers  Assn.  Inc 

livin  Industries    '. „ 

JP  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc  _ „. 

Jena  Band  of  ChKtau _ „ 

Johanna-Oairies.  Inc   ^. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  i  Chemical  Coip  ..„. 

Landauer.  Inc 

Liggett  Group.  Inc 

Loop.  Inc  . 

Loyola  University 


Maior  League  Baseball  Playen  Assn  .. 

Manhole  Adjusting,  kic .. 

Manor  Care   _..__._ 

Marathon  Oil  Co  

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn 

Mars.  Inc  

Mashantucket  Peqush  Tnbe  _ 

Mass  Mutual  . 

Matson  Navigation  Co  

Metropolitan  Life  

Mitchell  Energy  &  Dewlopment  Cotp  .. 

Mutual  Legislative  Committee 

MCI  Telecommunications,  he  _ 

Nansay  Hawaii   

National  Assn  of  Health  Undeiwnttts  . 

National  Assn  ot  Lfe  Underwriters  

National  Assn  ot  Theatre  Owners 


National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn  

National  Retail  Fedeiation  (RITAC)  

National  Soft  Drink  Assn   

New  England  Student  Loan  Marketing  Corp  . 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company _ 

Newspaper  Assn  of  America 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lfe  Insurance  Co 

NCNB  Teias  National  Bank  

OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc  _ 

Pacific  Lumber  Co  

Pepsico,  Inc 


PNC  Financial  Corp  

Readers  Digest  Assn,  he  

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  

Reliance  Group  Holdings,  he 

Republic  of  Guatemala ., 

Republic  of  Uganda 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  Yoiti  , 

Scheldt  t  Bachman  

Raymond  F  Schoenke  Jr 

Sedgwick  James,  Inc 


Charles  E.  Smith  Companies  

SmithKline  Beecham  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc 
Sprat  Bay  Corp 


State  of  Louisiana,  Office  ol  Conservation  , 

Sultantate  of  Oman  

Susan  G.  Komcn  Foundation  

Thomson  US,  Inc 

Trans  Ocean,  Ltd  „ 

Travelers 

Tnton  Container 

TAMO  Marine  Systems 

US.  Surgical  Corp  

US  Tobacco  Company 


University  of  Arirona  Foundation 

USAir,  Inc  

USX  Corporation 

Villa  Julie  College  

Wayne  County  Michigan  

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Satellite  Broadcasting  &  Communications  kan 

Allegheny  Power  System  he.  et  al 

Amdahl  Corp  

American  College  of  Neuropsychopharmacoloey  . 
American  Tracking  Assns.  Inc  


Receipts 


1.995.00 


Eipendituies 


1.000  00 

170  00 
4.68000 
2.860  00 

418  75 
1.000.00 

1000 
100  00 
290  00 

20  00 

215.00 

10.00 

5.490.08 

77.75 

.;. 

10.00 

— — 

ma 

225.00 

10.00 

1.320.00 

13000 

3.950.00 

510.00 
547.50 

"Miod 

113.75 

100000 

4.54375 
1.980.00 

8100 
230.00 

.....„.„ 

"""mso 

10.00 

1.000.00 

655.00 

58.00 

2.51125 

300000 

1.725.00 

82  00 

580.00 
400.00 
467.50 

20  00 
26,00 
27,00 

100.00 

tjsooo 

5.00 
15.00 

1.000.00 
230.00 

" ».5b 

7.363.75 

130.00 



1.198.75 

10.00 

600000 

1.260.00 

5.000.00 

1.327.50 

11.00 

2.500.00 
4.146.25 

80.13 
47  60 
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Organi2ation  or  Individual  Filing 


to  . 
to  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Paul  Weiss  Rifkinil  tMiirton  I  Gamson.  1615  L  Street  NW.  11300  Waslnngton.  K  20036 

Do _ _ 

Gwen  Gampel  Paulson.  711  Second  Street.  Nt.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20002 i.Z 

Oo 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do 


Kristin  E  Paulson,  1401  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005  .. 
Tommy  J  Payne.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  1525  Washington.  X  20004  . 
Peabody  t  Brpwi.  2300  M  Street.  NW  WasJimiton.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Chns  Peace.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee.  110  Maiyland  Avenue.  NE.  0409  Wistiinfton.  DC  iOOOiZ 

Norman  E  Pearson,  125  N.  \*est  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2754 

Ronald  Pearson,  422  First  Street,  SE,  1208  Washington  X  20003  ,    . 

Russell  H  Pearson,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  #1015  Washington,  X  20005 

Pearson  and  Pipkin,  Inc,  422  First  Street,  S£,  1208  Washington,  X  20003 ™ 

Robert  Peck.  122  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  X  20002  .,  

Robert  A.  Peck,  1735  New  Yort  Avenue  NW  Washington,  X  20006 „  . 

Edward  L  Pecotte,  2700  Fiisl  Avenue  Seattle  WA  98121 
Elm  Pelt2,  U55  15th  Stieet.  NW,  #900  Washington,  X  20005 


Edward  F  Pembleton,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  S£  Washington,  X  20003 

Kaien  W.  Penaliel,  1201  New  Yoili  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington.  K  20005  . 

Randall  G  Pence.  2302  Horse  Pen  Road  Hemdon,  VA  22071-3406  ...._ „ 

James  C.  Pennington,  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spnnglield,  VA  22151 

Pennsylvama  Mines  Corp,  PO  Boi  367  Ebensburg,  PA  15931 


Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Co,  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown,  PA  18101  „ 
Eugene  K  Pentimonti,  1101  17th  Street.  NW,  #100  Washington  X  20036 
People  lor  America,  he,  4404  Fairfax  Hill  Piano  TX  75024 

Laura  T  Peralta,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #1270  Washington  X  20006 

Perluns  Coie,  607  14th  Street,  NW  #800  Washington,  X  20005-2011  

Oo 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Gary  J  Perfunson,  453  New  Jersey  Ave ,  Sf  Wasltington,  K  20003 

Jeffiy  L  Penman,  1 101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #500  Washington  X  20OO5  , 

Cidette  S  Pemn,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  X  20004 

Beverly  Peny,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  X  20068 
Edmund  F  Perry,  1301  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington.  X  20005 


Schley  louie  Peny  IIL  1521  New  Hampshiie  Avenue  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036 
Susan  Perry.  1100  New  Yoft  Avenue,  **.  #1050  Washington,  X  20005-3934  ... 
John  C  Perryman.  333  Piedmont  Avenue,  23rd  Fl«r  Atlanta,  GA  30308 
Susan  Persons,  1522  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  836  Washington,  X  20005  , 
John  W,  Pestle,  333  Ridge  Street  NW  Grand  Rapids  Ml  49504 


Phillips  S,  Peter,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #800-S  Washmgton.  K  20004 
Robert  R  Petersen.  1300  L  Street.  #925  Washington.  X  20O05 
Alan  Peterson,  1505  Pnnce  Street,  #300  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 


Cheryl  A  Peterson,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SE,  Suite  100  (West  Washington,  K  20024-2571 

Oar  A  Peterson.  1507  Uncoln  Way,  #304  McLean,  VA  22102  

Helena  Hutton  Peterson.  1101  15th  Stieet,  NW  Washington,  X  20005  

Kenneth  W  Peterson,  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Meichants  Tower  Topeka  KSiB£6i2 
Lars  E.  Peterson,  800  Connecticot  Avenue,  NW  Washington  X  20006 
Joseph  P  Pelito,  1800  M  Slreei,  NW.  #400  Washmgton,  X  20036 
Susan  F  Petniunas,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #750  Washington,  X  20006 

Michael  J.  Petnna  Jr ,  1101  17th  Street,  m.  #300  Washington,  X  20036 

Thomas  J-  Petnzro,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  #710  Washington,  X  20004  , 


Petraleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America,  1901  N  Ft  Myer  Or  #1200  Arlington.  W  22209 

Stephan  Petiy.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20036   

Laura  M  Pettey.  1776  Eye  StnKt,  NW,  #575  Washington,  X  20006 
C  L-  Petlit,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  X  20036 
Bnan  T.  Petty.  1901  L  St ,  NW,  1702  Washington  X  20036 


Steven  J,  Ptister,  701  Pennsylvama  Avenue,  NW,  #710  Washington,  X  20004 

Kurt  Pfotenhauer,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  #304  Washington,  X  20003 

Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Assn,  1100  15th  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington  K  20005 
Marshall  k  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack  Amanllo,  TX  79106 

Dennis  J.  Phelan,  1 101  17th  St ,  N  W ,  #609  Washington,  X  20036 - ..  _I 

Mary  Frances  Phelps.  1050  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW.  #760  Washington.  K  20036  .  .  . 
William  C  Phelps,  2929  Allen  Partiway  Houston,  TX  77019  . 
William  W  Phelps,  PO  Boi  2159  Dallas,  TX  75221 


James  R,  Philer,  1700  N  Moore  St ,  #1801  Ariington,  VA  22209  . 

Deirdre  B.  Phillips,  100  Federal  Stieet  Boston,  MA  02110  - 

Oo 


Joseph  M.  Phillips,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  IWf  Washington,  K  20036 .„ 

Lisa  Phillips.  750  First  Street.  NE.  Suite  900  Washington.  X  20002 

William  H.  Phillips.  1120  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Phillips  Niier  Beniamin  Knm  i  Ballon.  31  West  52nd  Street  New  York  NY  10019 
Knstine  Phillips-Geddings.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington  X  20006 

Dan  Phythyon,  1771  N  St.,  NW  Washington,  X  20036   

Lon  J  Picktord,  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20037 

Paulette  C  Pidcxk,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1050d  Washmgton.  DC  20004 
Janice  Pieper.  1 101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Jennifer  ME.  Pierce,  555  13th  Street,  NW,  #300  West  Washington  X  20004 

Theodore  M.  Pierce,  5301  Wisconsin  Ave,,  NW,  #450  Washington,  X  20015  _. 
Jeiemy  Edes  Pieratti.  1401  New  York  Ave.  NW.Suite  1100  Washington.  X  20005 
Pierson  Semmes  t,  Bemis.  1054  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20007    ,  ,,   , 

Oo 

Donna  M.  Pignatelli,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  X  20004 


Piliero  Mazza  8  Pargament.  Fanagut  Square  888  17th  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Do  _ __ 

Valerie  F  Pinson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  6c  2(1036  ~ "  ZZ     'Z_ 

Piper  (  Marbuiy.  1200  19th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  X  20036 


Lynn  A  Piioizoli.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  Suite  350  Washington.  X  20036   

Pirtle  Monsset  Schlosser  8  Ayer.  1815  H  Street.  NW.  1750  Washington.  X  20006-3604 

Do  


56.58 


Do 
Oo 
to. 
to. 


Employer/Client 


Business  Council  on  Indoor  An   

Government  Affairs  Policy  Council  ol  Reg  Bell  Operati0|  Cos 

Kmasaki  Motors  Corp.  USA . 

Monhovse  College 

Norfolk  Southern  Cofp   _ 

No«-Nordisk  Ptiannaceuticals.  Inc  . 


Siskiyou  Co  Board  of  Supenns»s  (  OHicc  ol  Uiaim 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn 

Amencable  International.  I«  ...._„__ . . 

Spaceiabs  Medical.  Inc  _ 

Congressional  Consultants  (ForJnencan  Assn  ol  Retired  ftnoKl 

Dialysis  Oimc.  he    

Kinetic  Concepts,  Inc  " 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  8  Medicare  

Congressional  Consultants  (For  National  Renal  Administratois  tail) . 

Victims  of  Insurance  Company  trtocs  (Voicel  

United  Technologies  Corp  

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc  . 


Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tn  CnilHt . 

Council  for  Rural  Housing  8  Development  

Institute  foi  Responsible  Housuig  Pneserwtion 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 


Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Pearson  8  Pipkm  (Fo»  Pl^rsicuns  Who  Cm) . 

J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc  

Physicians  Who  Care   

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

American  Institute  of  Anhitocts  „ 

IBEW  Local  46 


National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Assn 
National  Audubon  S«iety 


Building  Owners  and  Managers  Assn  hilcfnatiOMl 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services 


Amencan  President  Companies,  Ud 

Warner-Lambert  Company 


Amencan  Coke  &  Coal  Chemicals  InsMute  . 

Boeing  Company  

Burtington  Resources 

Coo*  Inlet  Region,  Inc  

General  Electnc  Co  _ _ 

James  River  II,  he  . 


Puget  Sound  Power  &  lj|M  Company 

Space  Labs,  Inc  _ 

Wood  Heating  Alliance _. 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  

Amencan  Advertising  Federation  , 


National  Assn  ol  Pnvale  Psychiainc  Health  SintMis 

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Company  . 

IBM  Corp    

National  Cotton  Council  ot  Amcnca _ 

Amencan  Bus  Assn  , 

Georgia  Power  Co 


Consortium  ot  Social  Science  Assn 

Michigan  Municipal  Cooperative  Group  .. 

General  Electnc  Co   „ 

National  Grain  Trade  Council  

American  Optometnc  Assn  

American  Nurses  Assn 

Martin  Manetta  Corporation   

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufactunng  Co  „ 

Amencan  Petroleum  hstitute 

Food  Mailieting  hstitute  

Coopers  8  Lybrand  

Manville  Corporation  

Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Fragrance  Assn.  be  . 
National  Retail  Ferteration 


National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatne  Assn  . 

Dow  Chemical  Co  , 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 
International  Assn  ol  Onllmg  Contractors 

National  Retail  FedefatMW „ 

United  Paicel  Service  


Soutlwrestem  Public  Sennce  Co  . 
Paotic  Seafood  Pn)cessors  Assn  . 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  

Anoncin  General  Corporation 

FIKInc 


MagnaMH  Electninic  Systems  Co  . 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation  

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenco  ._ 

Career  College  Assn  „. 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Riverbay  Corp  . 


National  Committee  to  Preserve  Socal  Sccunt)  8  Hedicaic  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Amencan  Public  Power  tesn 

Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric  Co  

Amencan  Medical  Assn  

Interslatc  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amenca . 

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Pniduceis 

National  Cooperative  Business  tasn 

Mauntius  Sugar  Syndicate  ____. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company  

Amencan  Council  of  ble  Insuraxe  

Latin  Amencan  Management  Assn  

Villa  Banfi,  U.S>  _ 

National  Cable  TeleyisKin  Assn.  Inc 

Edison  Electric  hstitute  , 


Resource  Management  htemational,  Inc  

Central  Council  ot  Tlingit  8  Haida  Tnbes  of  AltsU  . 

Ketchikan  Indian  Corp  

Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians 

Little  Traverse  Bay  Band  ot  Odawa  Indims 

Michigan  Inter-Tnbal  Council 

Mille  Lacs  Band  ol  Chippewa  Indians 


Rseipts 


isax 


IJt2iO 
1.21875 


4.173i» 


iddoM 

63900 
2.980.00 
2.00000 
2.00000 
2.00000 
2.00000 
7«925 


1.500.00 

imai 


2.200  00 
1.250  00 
6.16600 
3.40677 


Etpendituits 


15M0.00 


3.000.60 


2MJ0 


36000 


7.50000 
500.00 


231.41 
1.562.50 
2.687  50 
8.80311 


12.62861 
1.000.00 


6.124  60 

6.773  50 
2.500  00 

500M 

270000 

500  00 

1.000  00 

70000 

20.000.00 

4000 

500.00 

50000 

3^000  do 

7,000  00 

34,91200 
4,550  40 

23,750  00 


U?.« 


65.43 


1.15611 
24475 


2766J3 
12.496.91 


455.00 
400  00 
266  00 


347  08 
2J98.35 

64833 
4.533  JK 


237.16 


3060 

4311 

75  00 

379471 


4.40666 


20.06 
-jjjjjjj, 

53"40t6d 

iJRir^od 


54  00 

354  92 

34.91200 

44873 

316  00 


3.520  00 

31.00042 

7.54852 

6.M2J8 
1.704  97 
1.74li2 

1.80000 
1.539  94 
3.820.00 

3.02203 
150.09 

4.500.00 

39.25 

1.933.06 
6.500.00 
1.060.00 

~"mM 

3.75000 

3.000.00 
3.750.00 

aa 

1.666.00 

2.481  JM 

677.72 

46470 

75630 
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ftginizition  Of  Individual  Filin| 


Do. 

Da. 

Di. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Frank  M  Pizroli,  1335  North  Frtmt  Stntt  Hamsturj.  PA  17102 

Plains  Cotton  Gronitfs.  Inc,  4510  Englewood  Lubbock.  IX  79414 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  Amenca.  Inc.  1 1?0  Connecticut  Am..  NW.  1461  Wajkingtw.  DC  20036 

Mchael  L  Plainer.  1220  L  St-eet.  ftM  Suite  900  Wastiinfton.  DC  20005 

Jon  Piebani,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #40011  Wasltinjton.  K  20006  _ _.. .  . 

Do „: 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Wyll  H  Pietet.  1150  18«i  Street.  NW.  #200  HUsHinjton.  K  20036 _ 

E  R  Plourd,  400  N  Capitol  Street  NW  #856  Wasliintton.  DC  20001    

Marjaret  8  Podlicn  1725  DeSaies  Street  m  Suite  500  WasHmjton.  DC  20036 

Rebecca  S.  Poe.  PO  8oi  2450  Ciarksburj.  WV  26302-2450 

Stephen  Poniol.  Ba  1000/11880-054  Milan.  Ml  48160 „. 

Uraeje  Polan.  1315  Nueces  Austin,  TX  78701  _„ 

Thomas  C  Polgar.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1225  Wlshington.  DC  20006  

Policy  Consulting  Servicts.  Inc.  1707 1  Street.  IM.  1725  Washington.  DC  20O36  . 

Do       

Do        .. 

Michele  Pollak.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

Alfred  M  Pollard.  900  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  8  Pollard  Jr .  PO  Drawer  2426  Columbia  SC  29202 

Kns  D.  Polly.  3800  North  Fairfai  Dnve.  Suite  4  A/lmgton.  VA  22203 


Mark  0  Polslon.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Kathiyti  Pontier,  1383  Piccard  Dnve  PO  Ba  1725  Rockville,  MD  20849-1725 
Anthony  Poole.  1020  19th  Street.  MV,  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20036 
Joseph  V  Popolo  Jr..  16O0  Wilson  Boulevard.  #807  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Porter  Wnght  Moms  t  Arthur.  1233  20th  Street.  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do . 

Do  „_ 

J  Craig  Potter.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Beth  Ponnell,  1201  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20005 

John  J  Power.  815  16th  St..  NW  Washington  K  20006 


Robert  J  Powers.  101  Constitution  Avenue  l*»  Washington.  DC  20001  _„,. 

Prather  Seeger  DooliWe  8  Fanner.  1600  M  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  ..  ..  

David  J  Pran.  1130  Connecticul  Ave .  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Andrew  J  Pra^uch.  1400  Eye  Street,  m.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005   . 

Preston  Gates  Ellis  Rouvelas  8  Meeds.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do     

Do _ 

Do _.., ., . L 

Do... .; 

D»„_ ._. . 

Do 


Do. 

D« 

Ot  . 

Os. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


PrKe  Waterhouse.  ItOl  K  St..  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Patricia  Pnde,  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Joan  Pnestley.  601  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW  North  lower.  #1407  Washington.  DC  20002 _ 

Sheila  M  Pnndiville.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20036  .. 

Paul  Clement  Pntchard.  1776  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036     ...  I 

George  W  Prins  Jr..  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy .  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Sydney  Probst,  12  Fourth  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  

Prxompelitive  Rail  Sleenng  Committee  t/o  Vuono,  Lavelle  i  Gray  2310  Grani  Building  httsburgb  PA  15219 

Stuart  E  PiBctor  Jr..  11319  Sunset  Hills  Road  Reston,  VA  22090  

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Amenca.  10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Suite  1460  Chicago  1.  60606 
Peter  D  Prowitt,  1101  17th  Street,  m.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  C  Pruitt.  1050  17th  St..  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 "" 1 

George  Piytula.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2800  Ariington.  VA  22209 

Public  Affairs  Counsel.  Inc,  867  Liberty  Street.  Nt  Salem.  OR  97301   _._ 

Public  Citizen,  Inc,  2OO0  P  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

Public  Employee  Department,  AR-CIO.  815  16tn  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company.  80  Pa*  Plaza.  T4A  Newark.  NJ  07101  .  _. 

Public  Strategies,  620  Congress  Avenue.  #310  Austin.  IX  78701 _  .     _ 

Do    

PuWk  Strategies  Wasluogton.  kic.  1455  PerMsylvaiiia  A»..  M»,  f 1 100 Noshiii(tgn.  DC  20004'""""!     7""" 

Do  .— 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Organized  Village  of  Kake  

Praine  Band  of  Polawatomi  Indians  .. 
Red  Lake  Band  ot  Chippewa  Indians 

Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tnbe  

Sitka  Tnbe  of  Alaska  

Yakutat  Native  Assn _. 

Pennsylvania  Chiropractic  Society 


American  Petroleum  Institute 


After  8  Hadden  (Fof{>ntral  South  West  Corp) 
Arter  8  Hadden  (For  Citicorp) 


Arter  8  Hadden  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

Arter  8  Hadden  (For  Mesa  Petroleum)  

Arter  8  Hadden  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcastei})  .... 

Arter  8  Hadden  (For  Tesoro  Petroleum) _, 

Arter  8  Hadden  (For US  Long  Distance  Corp) 

Arter  8  Hadden  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assn)  . 

Brown  8  Root,  Inc   _.._ 

United  Transportation  Union  .„ 

Center  tor  Marine  Conservation  ,..., 

CMC  Transmission  Corp 


Receipts 


Polan-lngram  Advxacy  Group  (For Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  I 

Paramount  Communications.  Inc  „ 

Nissan  Motor  Company,  Ltd  

Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  Corp.  II.SJI _ 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  . 


rCotp)  . 


Savings  8  Commmunity  Bankers  of  Amenca 

Neisen  Pruet  Jacobs  8  Pollard  (ForGreenwood  Development  Corp)  , 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  

Handgun  Control,  Inc .., 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn,  Inc 

Kelly  Anderson  8  Associates  (ForJames  Riwr  Corp) _. 

Roadway  Services,  Inc  _ 

Analit  IJSA.  Inc „.. 

Automanufacturas.  SA  de  C.V. 

DSA  America.  Inc  ..„ ;. ; 

McOerroott  Will  8  Emery .. 

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn 


American  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  ot  Industrial  OrganizatWRS  . 

United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amenca  

Government  of  Rheinland-Pfalz „ 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Immigration  Lawyers  Assn  : 

American  Fishenes  Coalition 

American  Forest  8  Paper  Assn  „ „ ... 

Amencan  President  Lines . . ^._._  . . 

ASARCO.  Inc  -. 

Bay  Ship  Management  ..: „ 

Bellingham  Cold  Storage : 

Brawn  Forman  Corp  „_ „ 

Burtington  Northern  Railroad  Co ; 

Business  Software  Alliance  _ 

Calista  Corp 

Computer  Systems  Policy  Project  , 

Delta  Queen  Steamboat  Company  ....,.._.. 

Dynasty  Cruise  Line,  Inc .' 

Empire  Cruise  Line  Ltd _._-. 

ENVIROTIRE,  Inc  . 

Hewlett-Packard  Co  ...„..„ 

Intelsat 


Intermodal  Association  ot  North  America  . 

Kyokuyo  Co.  Ltd    

Manne  Resoun:es  Company  Intemitiwial . 

Maruha  Corporation  

Micmsoft  Corp 


Mormac  Manne  Gniup.  Inc/Mormac  Manne  Transport,  hit 

National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance 

Nichiro  Corp 


Nissui  Shipping  Corp  .. 

OMI  Corp 

Pacific  Medical  Center 

Pitney  Bowes 

Pott  of  Seattle 


Pnnting  Industnes  of  Amenca  . 

Rhone  Poulenc.  Inc  

Rokuchu  Marine  Corp  

Royal  Seafoods.  Inc  „. 

Sunmar  Shipping,  Inc  

Transportation  Institute 


In-City  Industnji  Development  Council 

University  ol  Washington  

Westinghouse  Electric  Company 

General  Electric  Co 

Investment  Company  Institute  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Citizens  for  Health 


National  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn    ,... 
National  Parks  8  Conservation  Association  , 

Rockwell  International  Corp  „. 

Kansas  Dty  Southern  Industnes.  Inc 


National  Turkey  Federation 

Amencan  President  Companies,  lit  . 

Teiaco,  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation  

Peter  E.  Overton 


Millwood  Development  Corp  , 

Southwest  Airlines  Co 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 


Amencan  Forest  8  Paper  Assn 
Amencan  Tracking  Assns.  Inc  .. 

Anheuser-Busch  Co.  Inc  

Beneficial  Management  Corp  ... 
Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  Assn  ... 
Boston  Capital  Partners,  hie  ._ 
G-Iech  Corporation 


I  Maican  Department  of  Commerce  &  Finance  . 


1$9J0 
21490 

759,50 

8,065.20 

115.26 

13J8 


9.333  77 
9.240.00 


800.00 


400.00 


Eipenditures 


9.333.77 
113.93 


OW.WI 



32000 



2.500.00 

SO0.00 

66.84 

3.7S0iM 

31.93 

n7.w 

15.038.46 
3.125.00 

882.79 

119.50 

6.12941 

1.30300 

5.000.00 

146.50 

5OO02 
IJSSiJO 

7608 
35.87 

12.000  00 
21.792  45 

B.076  96 

31.27500 

850  00 

1«)0.00 

43272 

178.89 

1,26622 

1.642.84 

80.00 

1.945.00 

772.50 

675.00 

9n.oo 

28.75 

28.75 
30.5U.00 

...... 

28.75 
28.75 

- 

470.00 

49.00 


571.99 


50000 
1.500  00 
1.875.00 
2.000.00 


11.874.00 


500.00 


66.308.33 
87.42673 


4.800  00 
4.80000 
7,50000 
25.000,00 
10.000  00 
20.000  00 
20.000  00 
24.000,00 
2.000.00 
18.000,00 
200.000.00 


1,850.00 


64813 


71.408.33 

27.607  44 

174.00 

118.32 

71.60 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do  , 
Do 


Chades  R.  Pucie  )r .  1615  L  Street,  NW.  Suite  IISO  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Theresa  Pugh.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  #15D0-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

David  E  Pullen.  1625  K  Street.  NW,  #750  Washington.  DC  20006  , .  . 

Brenda  Pulley,  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20005    .. 

Thomas  W  Purceli.  100  Damgerfield  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Sue  P  Purvis.  P  0  Boi  1404J  St  Petersburg,  a  33733  . 

Do 

Eade  W  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  200i6 

Susan  Putnam.  1301  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Howard  Pyte  III.  1050  17th  Street.  NW,  #1250  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  N  Pyle  8  Assxiales.  PO  Bo  3731  Washington.  OC  20007  

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 


PFL  Life  Insurance  Company  9151  Grapevine  Highway  North  Richland  Hills  IX  76180-5605 
PHP  Healthcare  Corp  4900  Seminary  Road,  I2th  Floor  Aleiandna.  VA  22311 

(Juaker  Oats  Company,  321  North  Clarti  Street  Chicago.  IL  60610  

Joel  R  Ouine,  2401  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  IW,  Suite  350  Washington.  DC  20037-1718  

John  E  Ouinn.  11  Beacon  Street,  #415  Boston,  MA  02108   „     _ 

Patnck  H  Quinn,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  „  ' 

Earl  C  Quist,  1850  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jeffrey  L  Ouyte,  720  N  Hign  School  Rd  Indianapolis.  IN  46214 „ 

Mark  J  Raabe,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  North  Building,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20004 
Glenn  S  Rabin,  )801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Alei  Radin.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW.  #311  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Do  _ I™!™. 

Zvi  Raliah.  Asia  house  4  Weizman  Street  Tel  Awv.  64239  Israel . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Timothy  L  Raftis,  6410  RockMge  Drive.  Suite  203  fiethesda.  MD  20814  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Robert  H  Ragan,  1015  15tti  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005-2605  . 

Thomas  F  Railsback.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ _ 


Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 


Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North  Fairtai  St  Aloandna.  VA  22314 
Lisa  J  Raines.  1020  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Jack  Ramirez.  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW.  Suite  401  Washington.  DC  20003 

Diana  Ramsay.  5922  Empire  Way  N  Bethesda,  MO  20852-2861  

Knsten  M  Rand.  1666  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Suite  310  Washington.  DC  20009 

Donald  A  Randall.  321  D  Street.  N£  Washington.  OC  20002  

Do 

Howard  W  Randolph  Jr.  815  16th  St .  m  Washington,  OC  20006  I 

Paul  W  Rankin,  8401  Corporate  Dnve,  #425  Landovei  MO  20785  . 

Charles  R  Ranson,  PO  Bm  10054  Tallahassee,  a  32302       „ 

Murray  Rapp.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  Suite  530  Washington,  DC  20009 

Daniel  Rappaport,  Four  Wortd  Trade  Center  New  York,  NY  10048 

D  Michael  Rappoport,  PO  Bon  52025  Phoenu,  A2  85072 


Magda  A  Rataiski.  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  Three  Commercial  Place  Norfolt.  V8  23510-2191 

G  David  Ravencralt.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #507  Washington  X  20036 

William  Randall  Rawson,  950  N  Glebe  Road.  #160  Arlinglon,  VA  22203-1824 

Bruce  A  Ray.  Brace  Ray  8  Company  636  A  Street.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002  _ 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 


John  K  Raybura.  1801  K  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20006  

Helene  Rayder.  1020  1 9th  Street.  Wl.  #600  Washington,  DC  20O36 

Robert  S  Raymar.  1180  Raymond  Boulevard  Newark,  NJ  07102  

Joanna  E  Reagan.  815  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Clarti  E  Rector  Jr .  1101  Veraiont  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20005 
John  M  Rector,  205  Daingertield  Rd  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Bill  Redding,  214  N  Henry  Street,  1203  Madison.  Wl  53703 

Donald  L  Redfoot,  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 


Eric  Redman,  Heller  Ehnnan  White  8  McAuliffe  6100  Columbia  Center  701  FiWi  tanw  SoaWe.  NA  98104-7091 

Gregory  Redmond,  1620  L  Street.  NW,  Suite  800  Washington  OC  20036  _.. 

Jemioine  Reed.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #210  Washington,  DC  20006  ...         '"ZZ     ~ 

Jo  Reed.  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049  , _    „ 

Mary  Reed.  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  Sw,  #700  Washington.  OC  20024    .. .         " 

Michael  L  Reed.  1100  15th  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington  OC  20005 


Reed  Smith  Shaw  8  McClay.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do  

Robert  K.  Reeg,  1420  King  Street  Aloandna,  VA  22314-2715 _ 

Reese  Communications  Companies.  Inc,  3050  K  St ,  NW,  Suite  200  Washington.  DC  20067 

)  Ronald  Reeves,  2345  Crystal  Dnve  Arlington,  VA  22227  

Martin  A  Regalia.  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20062 

R  Brent  Regan,  1667  K  Street,  m  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006  

Regional  Airline  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Regional  Commerce  8  Growth  Assn.  1021  Kingsway.  #6  Cape  Girardeau.  MO  63701 
David  K  Rehr.  1100  South  Washington  Street.  1st  Floor  Alexandria  VA  22314-4494 
Law  Offices  of  Paul  S  Reichler.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  HH.  #1200  Washiniton.  K  20006  , 

Do . 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 


Reid  8  Pnest.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
Do  


Do 
Do  , 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 


EmploycrA:iient 


National  Assn  ot  Cham  Drag  Stores 
Southwest  Airlmes 


Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (ForAepublic  of  AierliaiJM) . 

taoncM  Electrtinics  Assr.    

Hanwlle  Corporation  

Amencan  Portland  Cement  Alliance Z.. 

Pnnting  Industries  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Flonda  Power  Corp  -, 

Florida  Progress  Corp  _^... 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AH.-CiO 

IBM  

Houston  Industnes.  Inc  ._ [ 

Elkem  Metals  Company  ^ „ 

Independent  Bakers  Assn  .. „ 

Stratcor     

Welch  Foods.  Inc .-,     ," 


Assn  of  Repraductive  Health  Prplessionals 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Cliemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn 
ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 


Indiana  Statewide  Assn  ot  Rural  Electric  Cootentiwi  to  . 

Merck  8  Co,  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp  , 


Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn _ _ 

Radin  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Washington  Pubic  Ubliqi  Dotncti  Jtaii)  . 

Rabintei  Industries.  Ltd     __ _. 

Rafael  Armament  Development  Authority  „ 

TAAS.  Israeli  Industnes  LTD  (Ml)  ,,.     -,     

Urdan  Industries  LTD  "_ 

Amencan  Society  of  Hematology    ".Z 

Association  of  American  Caxer  Institutes ~    ~ 

Comrade  Agn  USA  

Fnends  ot  the  NIDCO . 

pa;  Advisors  Inc 

Bechtel  Group '_'JL. 

Graham  8  James  (ForAmentech.  et  alj 


Graham  8  James  (For.Attomeys'  Title  Guaranty  Fund,  bie) 
Graham  8  James  (ForR  R  Donnelley  8  Sons  Company)  .... 

Graham  8  James  (For  Federal  Judges  Association)  

Graham  8  James  (ForFedeial  Magisltate  Judps'  Assn) 


Genjyme  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Amencan  Occupational  Therapy  Assn,  Inc  . 

Consumers  Union       

Automotive  Service  Assn  

National  Independent  Dairy-Fnds  Assn    ... 

Transportation-Communications  Union  

AssKiation  ol  Container  Reconditionert  .... 

USANARA  

Community  Nutntion  Institute 

New  Yorti  Mercantile  Echaoie  

Salt  River  Proiect 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Ashland  Oil,  Inc      

Amencan  Boiler  klanufacturers  Atsa.  to  .. 

ABB  Traction,  Inc  

Bayley  Seton  Hospital 

Cumbertand  Packing  Comparqf  

Lutheran  Medical  Center 

Pegasus  FMds,  Inc 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


Mutual  of  Omaha  Companies  

Hellnng  Lmdeman  Goldstein  8  Siegal  (For£AF  Corporatnn) 

International  Union  o'  Bricklayers  8  Allied  Craftsmen  

American  Advertising  Federation    ... 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists  

Sierra  Club  „ , 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Chugach  Electnc  Assn,  Inc  „. 

Metrtjpolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 

Rohm  8  Haas  Company 


Amencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons    

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  (NFB) 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  _ 

High  Speed  Rail  Assn 

Mid-America  Transplant  Association 

National  Society  ot  Professional  EnfMoeft 

Philip  Moms.  USA _ „ 

U.S.  Air.  Inc 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  


Receipts 


24.999,00 
6JMO.0O 


sw.ea 

8M000 
2300.00 
4M4.n 
iJNSJO 

52560 

8,000  00 
4.250  00 
3.0O0.00 
3.000.00 
3.7SOM 
937  JO 


tmat 
"ISioiB 

1.500.00 
1.000.00 
488  75 
1.25000 
3.000  00 
25.00000 
4.33700 


isam 
ijoe.oo 


1M.M 


leeoee 

2.06500 
10.000  00 
4.200  00 
1.000.00 
1,680.00 

~YmSt 


600.75 
19.519.68 
10.583  J5 
915959 
3.58942 
500  00 
300  00 


""toom 

2.07348 
749i7 


Eipendituies 


National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Democracy  8  Dignity  Foundation  

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Uganda 

Republic  of  Guyana  

Republic  of  Nicaragua  

Saharawi  Arab  Democratic  Repubhc 


Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemal*  . 

United  Coconut  Assn  of  the  Philippines  

UnitH)  Front  lor  Multiparty  Democracy  (Malawi) 

United  Republic  ot  Tanzania 

ABB  C-E  Nuclear  Fuel  

ABB  Dnves.  Inc     

Central  8  Southwest  Corp 

City  ol  Cleveland  Department  o)  Port  Conliiri 

City  of  Philadelphia  

Edison  Electnc  Institute  

Henschel.  Inc 

Kabi  Pharmacia.  Inc , 

Minnesota  Power 

MOU  Resources  Group,  to _ 

Nishika  Corp 


Parsons  Bnnckertioff  Quade  I  Douglas,  to 

Pnde  Refining.  Inc  

Robert  E  Derecktor  of  Rhode  Island,  to  .... 

SPO  Technologies  

Tucson  Electnc  8  Power  Co  

United  Klummating  Company 


91249 
3.40100 
4.000  00 
3,069  50 
2.70000 
li50.00 


2.00000 

1.50000 
15.00000 

2.44800 
16.868  10 

3.500  00 
15.366  J4 


67.50000 
I8J50.99 


51.194.02 


72.434i5 
l8"409'ii0 


8.075.00 
1.465  00 
2.250  00 
6.405  50 
1.709  50 
8.20050 


6.78230 
5.795.00 
3.02S.00 


37662 
342.00 

"  Igoo 


5.229.06 
12.gt0.00 
47.1UJt 


14263 

TiiiJK 

500  00 


28  00 

1.200  00 
-~- 

346.00 


200  00 

4.06110 

84  25 

4,320« 


4500 


Il9i0 

"isddd 

12287 
700 


15« 
210.00 

5000 
108  51 

20  00 


181  i5 

556  14 

860  00 

15,251  65 

399  50 

113  29 

2.39178 

4.84467 

2.091  J2 

012 

342.31 

UllJIS 


945.60 


185  82 
62.44 


97  71 
236  46 


48366 
55  75 


2334 
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Orgini2jtioo  or  IndwdiMl  Filin| 


Ronild  T  Reilini.  Ill  Powlermill  Road  Maynird.  MA  01754  . 
Burte  G  Reilly.  1350  I  Slmt.  IM  Wasfiington.  DC  20OQ5 


Willum  K  RbII»,  1250  24tti  Stnel.  m  6th  flow  Wastimjton,  OC  20037-1175  _ 

Reinhan  Botnw  Van  Deurtn  Noms  i  RinclCach.  2U5  U  SIrwt  W*.  Suite  410  Wisliiniton.  DC  20037  . 

Reinsurance  »S5n  of  America.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  OC  20004  

Chnsline  W  Reiter.  1330  Connecticut  Ave.  IM  Suite  300  Wasliinjtnn.  OC  20036 

MarH  Reiter,  1325  G  S)reet,  m.  11000  Washington,  OC  20005  

Mictiae*  J.  ReminilOT.  1000  Ittomas  Jefferson  St..  m.  1609  WMliinjtoo.  DC  20007  


D*. 
Do. 
Oe. 
Do. 
Da 


Martin  S  Rendo«.  110  Maryland  Ave .  K  WasHiniton.  K  20002 

Julia  Reniihan,  1300  North  17th  St  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 


Diane  Rennert,  1718  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM  1700  Washington.  K  20009  , 

Judy  RensOerger,  2000  K  Sineel  IM  Washington,  DC  20006 

Steohen  P  Rentner,  1735  Hew  Yort  Avenue.  IM  Washington  K  20006 

Edward  Reoa,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,,  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Steve  Repp.  8536  Cordway  Sacramento.  CA  95828 

Calen  1  Reser.  700  Anderso<i  Hill  Road  Purchase.  NY  10577  . 


Barclay  T  Resler,  800  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  Suite  711  Washington.  OC  20006 

Resource  Management  Consultants.  Inc.  1212  New  Vorli  Ave  NW.  Suite  345  Wasl»ii|toii.  OC  2000S  . 

Retired  Officers  Assn,  201  N  Wasliington  St,  Alaandna,  VA  22314 „ 

Vinceni  P  Reusing.  1620  L  Street,  IM.  1800  Washington.  DC  20O36  

Alan  V  ReutVr,  1757  N  Street  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Allan  R  Roinger,  717  A  Street,  SE  Washington.  K  20003  

Gregg  M  Reynolds.  1441  Gardiner  Lane  Louisville.  KY  40213  _. . 

Michael  S  Reynolds.  900  Threadneedle  Houston.  TX  77079 

Lany  0  Rhea.  225  N  Washington  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 ; 

FredcfKli  W  Rtadei  1111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Wll-E  Aitingtea.  V*  22202 

Do 

HtnMne  Rhone.  1735  New  Yorli  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Winy  Ricchetti.  1310  G  Street,  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 


James  R,  Ricciuti.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  North  BIdg .  *1200  Wa$liin|lM.  OC  20004  . 

GfKe  Ellen  Rice,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  

James  E  Rich  Jr ,  1401  Eye  Street.  NW,  41030  Washington.  DC  20005 


Allen  Richard,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW,  I202W  Washington,  DC  20024  

Alan  K.  Richards.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Richard  Richards.  Law  Office  of  Richard  Richards  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Stitet.  IM,  1105  Washingloa,  OC  20007  . 
Do „ 


Do 


AIM  H.  RcliaRlion.  2301  H  St..  NW  Wasliington.  K  20037 


I  Rae  RiditrAon.  600  Maryland  Ave  SW.  IIOO  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2571 

Win  G.  RKhartlOfl.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  1830  Washington.  DC  20036  

Poige  Rielurtjon.  2000  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  2OO06 , 

lois  Richerson,  1724  Massachusetts  Awnue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mai  Rehtman.  2000  K  Street,  NW,  »800  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  G  RicMrds.  600  Steamlioat  Road  Greenwich,  CT  06830-7149  

Robert  G  Rickles,  3350  Peachtree  Road,  NE  Atlanta.  GA  30326 


Lowell  I  Ridgeway,  North  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  PO  Ba  1395  Bismarck.  NO  58S02  . 

E  George  Riedei,  lOOO  Wilson  Blvd    13000  Arlington.  VA  22209    

Blair  A  Rieth  Jr.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  IM  Suite  540  Washington.  OC  20004 

Judith  Assmus  Riggs,  1319  F  Street,  NW  1710  Washington.  DC  20004  

Michael  R  Rilisen.  2706  Davis  Ave  Aleiandna,  VA  22302  

Karen  Rmdge.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-2266  

R'jsseil  C  Ring,  1700  Pensylvania  Ave .  NW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20006 „ 

Joan  D  Ringel.  511  16th  Street.  Suite  210  Denver,  CO  80202-4227 


Irene  Ringwood.  Bogle  t  Gates  601  13th  Street.  NW.  i370S  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Rmi  k  Coran,  1350  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  20036  

Mary  Jo  Rmtelman  3100  AMS  Boulevard  PO  Ba  19032  Green  Bay,  Wl  54313  

Carol  A  Risher,  1718  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20009-1148 

Edward  W  Rissmg,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  _ 

Tom  Ritter,  33045  Hamilton  Boulevard  Fammgton  Hills.  Ml  48018  .:. 

William  R  Rit2  2000  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ivette  E  Rivera,  412  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  _. 

Andrew  W,  Rohan,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  IM  Washington.  DC  20004 

Wade  H.  Robert.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  K  20005 

Carole  T.  Roberts,  901  ISIIi  Street.  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oanil  Gwyn  Robtrti.  411  Fayetteville  Street  Mall  Raleigh.  NC  27601  

Gtenn  Roberts.  1620  I  Slieel.  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do  ^  'i'ii.'^^:'^:zzizizizzziz^—Zii'zi~zz 

Perry  A  Roberts.  8000  W.  Flonssaot  St  LOMis.  MO  63136  . 


Roselee  N  Roberts.  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Highway.  #1200  Artmgton.  VA  22202 
William  J  Roberts.  1875  Connecticut  Ave,  IM,  #1016  Washington.  DC  20009  , 


Rebecca  Roberts-Malamis.  1  Massachusetts  Ave,.  NW,  #350  Washington.  DC  20001  . 

Steve  A  Robertson.  1608  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  t  Cimi.  1801  K  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  K  20006  ..... 
Oo 


Oo. 
Dt. 

Do 
Oo  . 


Dans  R  Robinson.  1875  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW.  12tli  Floor  Washington,  DC  2000}  . 

Gail  Robinson,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington,  OC  20005 

Kenneth  L  Robmson,  3138  North  lOth  Street  Vlington  VA  22201 


Nancy  I  Robinson  7509  Tiffany  Spgs  Pinny  Kansas  City.  MO  64153-2315  

Peter  0  RoCinson.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 


Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo 


Robinen  Uke  Lem  t  Hontioffleiy.  1667  K  St..  NW,  1900  Wisl»n|ton,  DC  20006 
Do 


Da. 
Do. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bob  John  Robison,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  #800  Washington,  DC  20001  

Peggy  Rahette,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dnve  Reston,  VA  22090  

James  A  Rock.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #530  Washington.  DC  20004-2514  . 

James  W  Rock,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #560  Washington,  OC  20004 

Rocking  K  Development,  2200  East  River  Road.  #115  Tuscon.  AZ  85718  „. 

Michael  F  Rodgers,  901  E  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  20004-2837  

Ouincy  Rodgers,  1899  L  Street.  Suite  500  Washington,  X  20036  „. 

Edward  M  Rogers  Jt ,  PO  fl<»  960  Yano  City,  MS  39194 


Employer/Client 


Digital  Eguiplment  Coip 

Ford  Motor  Co  _.. 

National  Wildlile  Action,  el  al 

National  Emploiiee  Oenelits  Institute  . 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufalurers  Assn 
Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industries,  Inc 


Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  &  Danks  {For Council  of  Prison  locals) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (For  Federal  Correctional  Vendors  Assn)  . 

Leonard  Ralslon  Stanton  t  Danks  (For  Knieger  International.  Inc)  _ 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (foriabat-Anderson,  Inc) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (For  Save  the  Greenback  Assn) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Oanks  (FofSCPA  Industries  of  America,  Inc)  ... 

US  Committee  for  UNCEF   „ 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractdts  .... 

Association  ol  Amencan  Publishers  , 


National  Comm  to  Present  Social  Security  t  Medicate 

Amencan  Institute  ot  Architects      

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  _ 


Pepsico.  Inc . 


Coca-Cola  Compaqi . 


Melrt)politan  Life  Insurance  Co  

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agric  Implement  INortiets  . 

Nonprescnption  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn 

KFCCorp  

Visia  Chemical  Company  _ 

Non  Commissioned  OHicets  Assn  

K  S  F  Industnes  _ ._ „ 

Loral  Corporation  

American  Institute  of  Architects  ._,. _.„.. 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Merck  i  Co.  Inc    

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Shell  Oil  Co 


Receipts 


Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatne  Unioo  ol 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

General  Dynamics     - 

Pratt  i  Whitney  

Sonrider  International 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

American  Nurses'  Assn 


Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  ....- 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  t  Medican  . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Presetw  Social  Secunty  &  Medicate  . 

Greenwich  Capital  Martiets.  Inc  _. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Georgia  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

ITT  Oelense  Technoloo  Corp , 

Ell  Ull;  t  Co  . 

AUheimer's  Assn . ,..._. 

Hams  Corporation  ;.... 

National  Wildlife  Federation  .. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 


Direct  Sennce  Industnes.  Inc 
Amencan  Medical  Secunty 


Association  of  Amencan  Publishers  . 
Edison  Electric  Institute 


Ataander  Hamilton  Lte  Insurance  Co _ 

National  Comm  to  Present  Saial  SecwilQl  (  Htdican  . 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  _ 

Edison  Electric  Institute   

United  Technologies  Corp  _ -. „ 

Travelers  Companies  _ 

Carolina  Power  (  Light  Company  _ _ 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 


Flavor  and  Eitract  Manufacturers  Assn 

Fragrance  Matenals  Assn 

International  Assn  ot  Color  Maoulactunrs  . 

Emerson  Electric  Co  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp _.. 

Envimnmental  Defense  Font) 

Chubb  Corporation _ , „ 

Amencan  Legion  

Crystal  Cniises,  Inc  „ 

International  Group  of  P&l  Clubs 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Gmwcrs 

Polaris  Industnes.  L.P    „ 


US  Wheal  Gluten  Assn  

leBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (ForiFeibel-GareU 

Handgun  Control.  Inc _ 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Livestock  Martieting  Association 


Bailey  &  Robinson  (ForJkmencan  Cyanamid  Co.  Inc) 

Bailey  and  Robinson  (For  Blue  Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvania) 

Bailey  I  Robmson  (ForNational  Industnal  Transportation  league) 

Bailey  I  Robinson  (ForNatural  Disaster  Coalition) , 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (ForNatural  Gas  Vehicles  Coalition)  , 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (For  Unisys  Corp)  , 

Bailey  &  Robmson  (For  Utilities  Telecommunication  Council)  , 

American  International  Group.  Inc  

Commission  on  Self-Detennination 

CALCOT.  Ltd  

Ingersoll-Rand _. 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  „ 

National  Venture  Capital  Association  

New  Yorti  Mertiantile  Etthange  (NYMEX) 

Sun  Diamond  Growers  ot  California _ 

United  States  Banknote  Corp 


Robison  International.  Inc  IForBntish  Aerosface,  Inc)  . 

National  Grocers  Assn  

Montana  Power  Co,  et  al , 

Amencan  Resort  Development  Assn .. 


Amencan  Assn  of  Homes  lor  the  Agin| . 

General  Instrument  Corporation   

American  Manlme  Congress  

American  Rice,  Inc  


25.000,00 

2,250,00 

150,000.00 


50000 
11.00000 


1.417.00 


10,000.00 
2,500.00 
6.50000 
5.329.00 
2.000.00 
500.00 


75.00 

18.500,00 

124.238,62 

500.00 

25,897.61 


Eipenditures 


671.65 
11J97.SS 


3.19188 


7,000.00 
811^52 


3,0S6.S8 

119.32 

58445 

46.06616 


452.50 


1403  00 

1,408.00 
4.200.00 

3,129.13 

4,250.00 
2.50000 

5.626  00 

1.500  00 

9.867  00 

50000 

17100 
500.00 
56  00 

6,458.94 

104.09 

1,000.00 



2.000.00 
1.000.00 

6.750.00 

625.00 
1.77000 

4.295.29 

3.41900 
33.719.00 

1170 
2.87500 

420.00 
2.00000 

1.74912 

1.000.00 
2.000.00 

50  00 

4.500.00 

2.025.00 

950.57 

44.00 
68.00 

975.00 

i'mw 

350.00 

288.50 
2J)00.00 

385.04 

4,313.00 

5,000.00 

72949 
5.001,00 
2  600  00 

1,061.45 
473.11 

1,183.00 

4,348.00 

ljiK.2b 

15.750.00 
5,000.00 
11.791,00 

300.00 
141i6 
604.89 

3.990.00 

7.609.S7 

2.21900 

16.200.00 

1.160.00 

3.000.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

1.S0O.O0 

1.00000 

300,00 

2.500  00 

3.OOO.0O 

270.13 

""  isdd'od 

15.000.00 
15.00000 

'uM 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


James  A  Rogers.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave..  S£,  1304  Washington,  DC  20003  . 
Kattileen  Rogers,  666  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003   ..... 

Kyle  Rogers,  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20006  _. 

Margaret  Rogers.  1776  Eye  Street,  IM,  #575  Washington,  DC  20006 


Robert  G  Rogers.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  720  Washington  K  20004  . 

Susan  L  Rogers.  601  13th  Stieet.  NW.  #410  South  Washington.  DC  20005 „ 

Rogers  i  Wells,  607  14th  Street,  IM  Washington  DC  20005 

Bartara  J  Rohde,  1701  K  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Bartiara  i  Rohde  8  Associates.  1701  K  Street,  IM,  #400  Washington.  K  20006  ... 

Do  

Richanl  A  RohrtiKh.  1615  M  Street.  IM.  #570  Washington.  OC  20036 

Frank  G  Rohrtwugh,  201  North  Washington  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

Fernando  D  Rojas.  7300  IM  35th  Terrace.  #105  Miami,  n  33122 

Ian  M  Rolland.  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801  

Jackie  Rollins,  1201  16th  Street,  IM  Washington.  OC  20036  

Dennis  G  Romano.  1000  Wilson  BoulevartI  #2800  Artmgton,  VA  22209   

John  C  Roney.  1156  15th  Street.  NW,  1103  Washington  DC  20005 

Francis  P  Rooney.  1400  L  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20005  

J  Patrick  Rooney.  7440  Woodland  Dnve  Indianapolis,  IN  46278 

James  C  Rosapepe.  1331  H  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  K  20005  

Do ._ 

Do 

Rosapepe  (  Spaoos.  he.  1331  H  Stied.  NW.  1300  Wasftiiiitoii.  K  2000S 

Do 


Do 


Clifton  Peter  Rose.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  #900  Washington,  DC  20004  .. 

David  Rose,  888  17th  Street,  NW,  Suite  860  Washington,  DC  20006 

Rose  Communications,  Inc,  901  15th  Street.  NW  #570  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  ,.„ _. 

Burt  E  Rosen.  655  15th  Street . 
Hilary  Rosen,  1020  19th  St . 


.  NW.  Suite  410  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
.  IM.  #200  Washington,  K  20036 


Albert  B  Rosenbaum  III,  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #520  Washington,  DC  20003 

Robert  M  Rosenberg.  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 _ 

Herti  Rosenbleeth,  1811  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009        

Ilene  Rosenthal,  1730  M  Street.  IM  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20036 

Roger  C  Rosenthal.  2001  S  St .  NW,  #310  Washington.  DC  20009 

Joe  Ross,  111  Mam  Street  Little  Rock,  AR  72201 


John  I  Ross,  Atticus  Consulting  56  West  Mam  Street.  PO,  Boi  1143  Freehold.  NJ  07728 

William  F  Ross.  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  1220  L  Street.  IM  Washmgton.  OC  2000S-8  . 

Ross  I  Hardies,  888  16lh  Street.  IM.  3n)  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Joseph  L  Rosso,  430  First  Street,  Sf  Washington,  DC  20003    ,, ,  ...         .  „         

Roth  VanAmberg  Grass  Rogers  I  Ortit,  P  0  Boi  1447  Santa  Fe.  NM  87504-1447 

John  C,  Rother,  19C9  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20049  .  ..        .  

Lauren  J,  Rothfarti.  1126  16th  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Linda  Rothleder.  315  Bonitant  Road  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20904 _.  ._ 

Do  _ 

Edwin  Rothschild.  1 120  19th  Street.  IM  SUite  630  Washington,  DC  20036 ._ . 

Robert  G  Rothstein.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Louis  C,  Rotundo,  4948  Courtland  Loop  Winter  Spnngs,  a  32708  . 


Donald  D  Rounds,  South  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  222  E,  Capitol.  116  Pierre.  SO  57501 
Michael  0  Roush,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024  .      . 
James  H  Rowe  III.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Suite  930  North  Washington.  K  20004  . 

Lon  Grtjves  Rowley,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  IM,  #1014  Washington.  DC  20036 

Natalie  Roy.  34  North  Highland  Street  Arlington,  VA  22201  

P  Nomian  Roy,  PO  Boi  1938  (10  Madison  Ave)  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938      _. 

Robert  S  Royer,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  IM.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  .  . 


Do. 
Do  , 
Do, 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Kofti  8  Babyat,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 

Do  

David  R  Rozier  Ir .  333  Piedmont  Avenue  Atlanta,  GA  30308   

T  Peter  Ruane,  501  School  Street,  SW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20024-2713 

James  S  Rubin,  7004  Blvd  East.  22-D  Guttenberj,  NJ  07093 

N  Lee  Rucker.  2215  Constitution  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Eldon  Rudd.  PO  Boi  873  ScoHsdale,  AZ  85252  „__.. 

Robert  E  Ruddy,  9106  Orumaldiy  Dnve  Bethesda,  MD  20817 ...., 

Paul  M  Ruden.  1101  King  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314    

Deborah  K  Rudolph,  1828  L  Street.  NW,  #1202  Washington.  DC  20036 


Gregory  Ruehle.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Henry  C  Ruempler,  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nicholas  L  Ruggien,  3  Bethesda  Metro  Cti ,  #700  Bethesda.  MD  20814  _. 

John  Runyan,  100  Daingertield  Rd  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

Charlotte  Rush.  1401  Eye  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20005 _.. 

Tonda  F  Rush,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20006-1790 _. 

Robert  Rusis.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren.  N)  07061    „ . .    . 

Glenn  S  Ruskin.  444  Saw  Mill  River  Road  Ardsley.  NY  10022-699 

Bany  Russell.  1101  16th  St,,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 


Randall  M  Russell,  1919  S  Eads  Street  #103  Artmgton.  VA  22202-3028  . 
Diann  Rust-Tierney,  122  Maiylano  Ave  Washington.  DC  20002 
Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


J  T  Rutherford  t  Associates,  Inc,  1001  N  Highland  Street,  1502  Artmgton,  VA  22201 

Do  

Do „ 1..I 

Frank  Ryan.  9420  Annapolis  Road.  #307  Lanham.  MD  20706  

John  G  Ryan.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington.  DC  20005  

Paul  D  Ryan.  750  17lh  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

RASP.  INC.  PO  Ba  3674  Artmgton.  VA  22203-0674     .. 

Oo  

Do  Z 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc.  1301  Avenue  ol  the  Amencas  I 


I  Yorti.  NT  10019 


G  J  Thomas  Sadler  Jr..  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  20036  ... 

Susan  L.  Sadtler.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  

Sale  Steel  Container  Coalition,  601  13th  Street,  NW.  12lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kenneth  i  Salaets.  1250  Eye  Street,  IM,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005    

Stephen  Sale.  910  16lh  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20006  , 

R  Gerani  Salemme,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM,  #401  Washington.  DC  20036 

Frank  Mai  Salinger.  650  Naamans  Road  Claymont.  OE  19703  

Scon  R  Salmon.  1101  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #510  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robert  S  Salomon,  1300  Group  1300  19th  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do _ „ __ 

Do 

David  M  Saltj,  815  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O06  

Joel  Sateman.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 


EmployerA^ient 


CBS.  Inc  

United  Parcel  Service 

National  Audobon  Society 

US,  English  -.._„._ 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Siemens  Corp _ 

R  Duify  Wall  t  Associates.  Nk 

Major  League  Baseball  Players  Assn  

Fai|0  Moorhead  Melnipolitan  Council  of  Governments  , 

City  oi  Grand  fortis  _ 

Crty  of  Moorehead  

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

Retired  OHicers  Assn 

Cuban  American  Foundatnii,  Inc 

lincoin  Natmal  Corp 


Overseas  Education  Assn,  Inc 

Gnjmman  Corp 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn 

Biscuit  8  Cracker  Mtgrs  Assn  

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Rosapepe  I  Spanos,  Inc  (ForHiR  Block,  hcl _. 

Independent  Defense  Contractor  Assn 

Rosapepe  I  Spanos  Inc  (Forlntenm  Services. lac) 

H*R  Block.  Inc    

Independent  Defense  Contractor  taia 

Intenm  Services,  Inc  

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co  _ 

Intel  Government  AHairs 


Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Fuel  Cells  lor  TraestoitMiaa  , 

Johnson  Matthey,  Ix  _ 

SmithKine  Beecham  Corp  ,,,._ 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  Amnca 

Allwaste,  Inc    _ „..„. 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  

Jewish  War  Veterans  ot  the  USA 

Software  Publishers  Assn  

Migrant  legal  Action  Program,  lac 


Amencan  Petraleun  Institute _. 

Air  Courier  Conlerence  ol  America 

Amencan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

PaeWo  *  Cochiti  

Jbnencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 


Ml  Union  ol  ElectrDnic.  Eiectncal.  Salancd. 

Marconi  Electronics.  Inc.  et  al .. 

Rahnn  Pacilic  Praperties.  Inc.  et  al. 

Citinn  Action  Fund 


Interstate  ImcWoad  Camers  Conference 

Central  Florida  Regional  Transportation  Author^  . 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  „ 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

National  Bnudcasting  Company 

Enserch  Corp 

Glass  Packaging  Institute  

Financial  Eieculnres  Institute  

Bninswick  Bank  t  Tnist  Compaay 

Cilinns  Savings  Bank 

Eaton  Vance  Corp  

Financial  Secunty  Assurance  ..____ , 

International  Futures  Eahange ; _. 

Into  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd  

Long  Island  Savngs  Bank 


MacAndrews  8  Forties  Holdings.  Ine 

McClure  Geraol  (  Neuenschwander.  Inc 

Michigan  Trade  Eichange 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn  

Republic  Boston  Capital  Corp 

Philip  J  Scutien    

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assa 

John  Nuveen  8  Co. Inc  

Georgia  Pimef  Company 


American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assn  ., 
National  Assn  of  Pharmaceutical  Manulacturere 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn __ 

Central  Arizona  Praiect  Assn  

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol  America  

Amencan  Soc  of  Travel  Agents  

Institute  ot  Eiectncal  8  Eiectranics  Engineers  ... 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn    _ _ 

American  Bankers  Assn „,.„ 

Senino  laboratories 


Pnnting  Industnes  of  Amenca,  lac 

Mastercartl  International,  Inc  

National  Newspaper  Association  ... 

Chubb  Corporation 

CIBA^BY  Corp 

Independent  Petreleum  Assn  ol 
Lesher  (  Russell.  Inc 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatnc  Assn 

Amencan  College  of  Radiology 

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn 


Amencan  Society  tot  Medical  Technology 

Greater  Wash/MD  Service  Station  8  Automotive  Reiiair  Assn  . 

Bnstol-Myers  Sguibb  Co  

Nissan  North  Amenca,  Inc  

Boeing  Computer  Services.  Inc  

CA£-Unk  Corp  

Diagnostic/Retneval  Systems,  lac 


WMX  Technology  8  Services.  Inc 

National  Telephone  Cooperatne  Assn 


Computer  t  Business  Manufacturers  Assn  

Fehrenbacher  Sale  Ouinn  8  Deese  (ForCSC  Credit  Scnnces.  lac) , 

McCaw  Cellular  Cooimuoicalions.  Inc 

AOVANTA  Corp , 

USA  Corp 


American  Cancer  Society/Missoun  Dnrtsion 

Community  Pn>gram  Development  

Technical  Assistance  Corportaion  St  touis 

Aa-CK)  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Receipts 


30.00000 
2,000.00 


7,500.00 
500.00 


1.250.00 
12.06500 
2.00000 
3.000  00 
3.000  00 
34.200.00 
3,50000 
5356.60 


C2U0 


3.517.00 
——- 

27.057,00 
1.24960 

11.36000 
2.000  00 

17.00000 


2.500.00 
3.600il0 
3.00000 


16,95693 
4.00000 


234J7 

65700 
1.57500 
9.000  00 
6.40510 
1.943.51 
14.70000 
3.00O.0O 

~  4dd« 

700.00 


4J7S.0O 

50000 

3.03200 

5,000.00 


17.507i3 

5.000  00 
3i5OO0 


Eipenditures 


60.00 
600.19 


7,07(00 


762  65 
30.00 

200  OO 
50  00 


m.11 


mm 

LOTSIO 


9JI6.11 


3.654.89 

Mob 


6299 


1.130.16 


592.80 

217  84 
1,108  70 


20.00 
3MM 


300  00 
150  00 
2.313  05 
310  00 
500.00 


5.94551 

500  00 


50000 

i.iWM 

750.00 

2.50000 

l^MSOO 

1.00000 

5.00000 

1.000  00 

225.00 

IJOOOO 

4J7SM 



60  A) 

20.00000 

1,000.00 

125  00 

liOOOO 

72010 

liOOOO 

62110 

500.00 

111.20 

100.00 

1.000.00 

8.77500 

8.13600 

3,725  00 

4.00000 

1.16000 

4.687.00 

2.370  00 

32.15884 

4i46.00 

150  65 

5.00000 

49827 

5,85  U5 

5,85175 

4.00000 

213  73 

15.00000 

3,93674 

3.00000 

2.500  00 

15000 

1.90000 

16.914Jfl 

1,051.50 

1.500  00 

141.77 

2336 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


Organuation  or  Iniliviilual  Filin| 


Bibette  P  Salus.  Scliwint  t  Salus.  PC  600  S  Scconi)  Street.  1100  Spnn|tieli).  II  62704 

Simmons  Enterprises.  Inc.  300  Crescent  Court  Dallas.  TX  75201  

Josepti  E  Samora  Jr.  1901  Pennsytvania  Ave.,  m  10th  Floor  Wisllin|ton,  DC  20006 

William  Samuel.  900  IStft  Street  m  Wastimpon.  DC  20005  

lee  Sanders.  1350  I  Street,  m.  Su.te  1290  Wasliiiigton.  DC  20005 

Pelronella  C  Sanders,  1200  !8tti  Street,  IW  1200  Washmtton.  OC  20036 

Rose  Mane  Sanders,  2501  M  Street,  Wt  Wasftmjton,  DC  20037  , 

Julie  Sanderson-fcistin.  4240  Brittany  Court  Woodbndje,  VA  22192  _ 

Stephen  E  Sandherr.  1957  E  Street.  KH  Washington  DC  20006  

Milw  Sanditer.  2419  Cham  Bndge  Road,  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20016  

Ctiartes  E  Sandler.  1220  L  Street.  KW  Washinpon.  DC  20005   

Petet  G,  Sandlund.  1730  M  Street,  m.  Suite  602  Washinpon.  DC  2003t 

iiK  Sapimein.  1130  Comiecticul  /Mnue.  NW.  1300  WislMn|tM.  00  20036 

Do 

Do  


Do 


Leslie  Sarasin,  1764  Old  Meadow  Une.  1350  McLean,  V*  22102 _ 

Ronald  A  Sarasin.  UOO  South  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314-4494 

Satellite  Broadcasting  i  Communications  Assn,  225  Reinelterj  Lane.  KOO  Aloandrii.  VA  22314  , 

Klara  fl  Sauer,  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 

Albert  C  Saundere.  1100  15th  St .  NW  1900  Washinpon.  OC  20005  

Mary  Jane  Saunden.  1801  K  Street,  mt.  «400K  Washington.  DC  20O06  

Paul  R  Savary.  1199  North  Fairtai  Street,  Suite  801  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Sa«e  Our  Security.  1331  F  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-1171 


Savings  and  Community  Bankers  o>  America,  900  19th  Street.  NW  Wasl)in|ton.  DC  20006 
Scenic  America,  21  Duponi  Circle  Washinpon.  DC  20036 


Victona  V  Schafl.  Missouri  Electric  Ulitlies  1800  K  Street,  NW,  11018  Washington.  DC  20006 

Patricia  A.  Schaub.  1726  M  Street,  m.  11100  Wash.npon.  OC  20036-4502    

Hue  J  Sdiemesoa.  1201  Conaecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1300  WasDiogtOA,  DC  20036  

Do _ _„ 


Do 


G  David  Schiefing.  625  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20004-2901  . 

Walter  G  Schiller,  105O  17th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Jeftrey  L  Schlagentiauf,  2550  M  Street.  NW,  #100  Washinpon,  DC  20037 

Paul  Schlegel.  2001  L  Street.  NW,  Suite  304  Washinpon.  OC  20036 

David  S,  Schless.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  540  Washmpon,  DC  20036 

Teny  Schley.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20036-0001 


I  P.  Schlicht.  1350  Eye  Street,  NW.  1810  Wastimpon.  DC  20005-3305  ._ 

llDdier  Schliclieisen,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20036 

Kenneth  0  Schloman.  499  South  Capilol,  SW  1401  Washinpon.  DC  20003 

Schmellzer  Aptaker  i  Sheppard,  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW.  10th  door  Washinpon,  OC  20037-1905 
Richard  M  Schmidt  Jr ,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  NW,  4600  Washinpon.  OC  20036  _ 

Mahlon  C  Schneider  idiWHliv  14th  AustinrM«559ii2'"I!!ZZZZZ^ 

Richard  C  Schneidef.  225  H  Washinpon  Street  Aletandrij,  V»  22314 

Abraham  Schneier.  Mdlewtt  Group  1101  16th  St.  NW.  1333  Wastimpon.  DC  20036 

Do 


Schnitzer  Steel  Industries.  Inc.  3200  N  W  Yeon  Avenue  Portland.  Oft  97210  . 

Jan  Schoonmaker.  1420  New  York  Ave .  NW.  IIOSO  Washinpon.  DC  20005  .. 

Do  


Do. 
Do, 
Oo, 
On. 
Do 


Paul  k  Schosbwg.  900  mh  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Claries  G  Scnreiber.  1  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

H  B  W  Schnjeder.  1016  I6th  Street,  NW,  5th  Floor  Wastimpon.  DC  20036 

Johr-  G  SchTOiicr,  laoi  Eye  3::eet  NW,  Suite  600  Washinpon.  DC  20005  

l-at"  WePt)  Sfhro-der  950  Nortn  Washington  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314  

N  Oonaii  Sc^roedei,  Maryland  Petroleum  Council  60  West  St .  M03  Annapolis.  MO  21401 . 

Ly.i.i  it.  Sclubert.  llju  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  11000  Washinpon.  OC  20036 

y -fia'C  F  SchulU.  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washinpon,  DC  20024  

Neil  D  Schuster  2120  L  Street.  NW  1305  Washinpon,  DC  20037 


Jjmes  C  Schnjninger,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  Suite  1015  Washinpon,  DC  20005 

Adam  0  Schwartz.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washinpon,  DC  20036 

Arthur  E,  Schwartz.  1420  lOng  St  Ale»andria,  VA  22314-2715  _ 

Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washinpon.  OC  20036 

Michael  Schwartz,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW,  4950  Washinpon,  DC  20077 ,... 

Pliillip  L  Schwartz.  1 130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  11000  Washinpon,  DC  20036 

Richard  Schwartz,  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

Steohen  I  Schwartz.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NE,  Suite  500  Washinpon,  OC  20002 

Richard  S  Schweiker.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washinpon  OC  20004  _., 

Carl  F  Schwensen,  415  2nd  St ,  N£.  1300  Washinpon.  DC  20002  . 


Eric  M  Schwing.  Illinois  Department  ol  Nuclear  Safety  1035  Outer  Part  Onvc  Springtidd,  t  WW 

Yael  Schy,  lOaOl  Rockville  Pike  Rockville  MO  20852     

Sally  Sciacca.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005         . .  . 

Joseph  A.  Sciamno,  10  Madison  Ave,.  Boi  1938  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938 

Scientitic-Atlanta.  One  Technology  Parkway  Boi  105600  Norcross.  GA  30092 „ „ 

Michael  Sciuila,  880  S  Pickett  St  Aleiandna,  VA  22304    

William  L  Scogland.  One  ISM  Plaza  Chicago,  tl  60611    

James  L,  Scott.  400  N  Capitol  Street,  NW.  1590  Washinpon.  OC  20001  .... 

John  H  Scon.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washinpon,  DC  20005  

R.  Denny  Scon.  101  Constitution  Ave,  NW  Washinpon,  DC  20001  ^_ 

Scnbner  Hall  I  Thompson.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington,  OC  20006  .,_ 

Do  . 


Da. 
Do. 

Do 


Kemll  K  Scnvner,  1025  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  11014  Washinpon,  DC  20036  . 
IMiMl  S.  ScnvMf.  1300  Eye  StiM.  NW.  t250-tltest  Wisliinpon,  DC  2000S  . 

Do „..- _ 

Do.._ 

0» „. 

Oo, 
So 


Robert  T  Scully.  750  First  Street.  NE.  Suite  935  Washinpon.  DC  20002-4241 
Murray  S.  Scureman.  5335  Wisconsin  Ave  Suite  500  Washinpon.  DC  20015 
Walter  J  Sczudlo.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1030  Washinpon.  DC  20005  . 

John  Morton  Sebree.  777  14th  Street.  NWWashmpon.  DC  20005  

Secunlies  Industry  Assn.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washinpon.  OC  20005 


Secunty  Traders  Assn.  Inc.  One  World  Trade  Center.  14511  New  York,  NY  10O48  . 

Pimeta  SederMm.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1800  Washinpon,  DC  20036 

Christoplief  C.  Seeger.  655  15lh  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20005  ...  . 

Mark  Seetin.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20006     ,  

Ruth  L  Segal.  1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  11210  Washinpon,  DC  20005 

Can  J  Seibertich.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  1400  Washinpon.  DC  20036 


George  H  Seidel  Jr .  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  PA  PC  6o>  925  Harnsburg.  PA  17108 

Elliott  M  Seiden.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washinpon.  DC  20005 

Mark  K.  Seilert.  1101  Sixteenth  Street.  NW  WasHinftOB.  X  20036 

Elizabeth  Seiler  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  900  tlirasllin|ton,  DC  20007 

George  M  Sems.  23733  N  Scottsdale  Road  Scottsiale.  *2  85255 _ _.. 

Gary  8  Sellers,  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20036 . 

William  H  Sells  III  1212  Potomac  Street,  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20007  _ „ 


EmployerA^lient 


Central  Midwest  Interstate  Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Comm 


Intemational  Mass  Retail  Assn  

United  Mine  Wortiers  of  Amenca 

Amencaii  Bakers  Assn  

Natmal  Business  Aircraft  Assn  

Ueniical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 
Amencan  Group  Practice  Assn 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  . 

American  Telemarketing  Assn  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Council  ol  European  i  Japanese  National  Slupomien'  Jtsso  . 

California  Assn  ol  Sanitation  Agencies  

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (ForEast  Bay  MUOl  

Union  Sanitary  District  „ 

Western  Research  Institute  _ _ 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute  _ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn.  kic 


Scenic  Hudson,  Inc 

Phamiaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

Arter  i  Madden  (For  Nintendo  ot  Amenca.  Inc)  . 
National  Association  ol  Tnick  Stop  Operators  ... 


Kansas  City  Power  8  Lght.  et  al _„. . 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electnc  Company 

Bailey  t  Robinson  (For  Amencan  Cyanamid  Co,  Inc)  ,. 
Bailey  &  Robinson  (ForOraico  Management  Sconces)  . 
Bailey  t  Robinson  (For  Unisys  Corp) 


Taft  Slettmius  I  Hollister  (For  Special  Committee  for  Health  Care  Reforms) . 

Toaco,  Inc  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc  „ „ _ 

Weyerfiaeuser  Company   ...„ 

National  Multi  Housing  Council .'. 

National  Wildiile  Federation _.. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  .. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  ^..^ . 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insurers ,___.____. 

Council  ot  Nursing  Home  Suppliers  ..*. 

Association  of  Amencan  Publisliers .^ ^ 

Career  College  Assn.  Inc  .  _ ■...„.„. ; 

Hormel  Foods  Corporation  „ „„ „.; 

Non  CUimmissioned  Officers  Asso  .; 

Kelly  Services.  Inc , 

PepsiCo.  Inc .. 


Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  IForAlton  Ochsner  Medical  Foundation)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForCoalition  of  EPSCoR  States) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Water  Companies)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Institute  for  Water  Resources) . 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForTulane  University)  „ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  University  ot  Alabama  System)  .._ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForWINSM  Consortium)  

Savings  i  Community  Bankers  of  Amenca  .„._. 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  the  US .. .. .._ 

Consumers  Power  Co  _ 

Sikorsky  AircraltAJmted  Technologies  __ 

American  Academy  ot  Physicians  Assistants _„„ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute _ _ 

American  Insurance  Assn  , 


Disabled  Amencan  Veterans  _.,. 

International  Bndge  Tunnel  t  Turnpike  Assn 

JC  Penney  Co,  Inc  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  AssociatiOM  , 

National  Society  ol  Prolessional  Engineers _. 

National  Trust  lor  Histonc  Preservation  

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 

American  Insurance  Assn  ..„„ 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U.S. 

Tides  Foundation 


American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
National  Assn  of  Wlieat  Growers  . 


Central  Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Comm 

Amencan  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Realtors    _.. 

Financial  E«culives  Institute  _. , ...... 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US. 


Jenner  t  Block  (For  Heatherton  Staff  Leasing.  Ud) 

AmHS  Institute  

Amencan  Medical  Assn 


United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  t  Joiners  of  Amenci 

Calilornia  Oeparrment  ol  Insurance 

CNA  Financial  Corp  „ 

Provident  lite  &  Accident  Insurance  Co 

SKurily  Lite  of  Denver  Insurance  Co  .._~ 

Transamenca  Corporation  , 

Enserch  Corporation 

Bernard  I.  Madott  Investment  Secunliej  ._ 

Iroquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems 

J  Makowski  Co  

Mobil  Corp „ _ „._._i_.„ 

Plizer.  Inc „._.„ 

RBOC-GAK;  Tasli  Foite  

Natipnal  Assn  of  Police  Organizations.  Inc „ 

Amdahl  Corp „      ,   . 

Shell  Oil  Co  

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  _ .'. . 


International  Council  ot  Cruise  Lines 

USAA _ 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichange  _ 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Amenca 

Amencan  President  Companies.  Ltd.  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Northwest  Airlines.  Inc  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  Amenca 
Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  Amenca.  Inc  ... 

Giant  Industries.  Inc  

American  Bar  Assn 


Computer  leasing  and  Remarfieting  Assn  (COIA) 


Receipts 


12500 


13.249.98 
623.74 
SOOOO 

900.00 


4.000.00 
1.732.50 
6.000.00 


2,700.00 
4.417.75 


4.400M 
500.00 


4.O00.00 


10,24000 
5,787  28 


Eipendituies 


33S.6S 
60.00 

Dliid 


500.00 
434  JC 


377  29 
28990 


172.74 

"2480^13 


19.79849 
73.940  53 
1.372.92 


4.756.25 
416.10 

4.473.42 



1  i    i 

89.95 
200.00 

40000 

11,66800 
500.00 

21.390,10 

3.000.00 

„ 

4.000.00 

6.400.00 

123.90 

3.75000 
11.250.00 
3.75000 
5.625.00 

••■™— 

6.750.00 
9.000.00 

4.50000 

8,866.00 
8,000.00 
2.852.00 
4.62500 

1.406.28 

6.998.00 

1.760,12 

16152 

17.294.16 
1.000.00 

48.91 

45.00 

1.00000 

989.25 
12.000.00 

100.00 

15.000.00 

236.20 
6.250.00 

3.068.64 

5.409.73 

3,36500 

19.94 

1.250.00 

20.000.00 

500.00 
150.00 

11.125.00 

3.750.00 

770.00 

297.98 

5.938.00 

550  OO 

675,00 

40000 

1,20000 

950,00 

950.00 

9.999.60 

1,000.00 

2J83.7I 
286.47 
660.60 
41(98 

1.13835 

81741 

413.10 

76.00 

50000 

1.300,00 

830.44 
443  28800 

10.409  00 

12  169  00 

6,000,00 

31,250  00 

l.OOOOO 

700  00 
52.65 

10,000.00 
25.00 

lOOOO 

WtM 

50.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Marlisa  Senchak.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave  .NW  Washinpon.  DC  20016  ... 

Seniors  Coalition.  11166  Mam  Street,  1302  Fairtai.  VA  22030 

W  Edward  Senn.  1828  I  Street,  NW.  41000  Washinpon.  K,  20036  . 

Wendy  Senor.  440  First  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington,  X  20001  

David  Senter,  1901  L  Street.  NW,  4300  Washinpon.  DC  20036 


David  Senter  8  Associates  Inc.  1901  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  300  Washinpon.  DC  20036  . 

Robert  A  Seraphin.  1725  Jellerson  Oavis  Highway,  #901  Ar1in|ton,  VA  22202  

Peter  M  Seremel,  16  Munson  Road  Farminpon.  CT  06034-0338 

less  Serranii,  43  Van  Sam  Road  New  Hope,  PA  18938 

J  Richanl  Sewell,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave,.  NW.  #640  Wastimpon,  OC  20004-2604  . 


Seylarth  Sliaw  Fainnallier  t  Geraldson.  815  Connectcut  Ave.,  NW,  4500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Oo 


Do 


Thomas  A.  Stialkm.  1220  L  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

James  M  Sbamberger.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  #900  Washinpon.  K  20004 

Deborah  I  Shannon.  1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washinpon,  OC  20036 

Kevin  J  Shannon.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bernard  M,  Shapiro.  1801  K  Street,  NW  #700  Washinpon.  OC  20006  ;..._, 

Oo _ 

Homian  F  Sharp.  1100  17tti  Street.  NW.  1504  WasKinpon,  K  20036 

Oo  _..._ _, 

Sharretts  Paley  Carter  8  Blauvell.  PC .  1707  L  Street,  m.  4725  Washinpon.  DC  20036  , 

Emily  Young  Shaw.  1317  F  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washinpon.  DC  20004 _, 

Shaw  Branslord  t  ORourke.  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM.  #800  Washinpon.  DC  20006  .. 

Oo    

Shaw  Pittman  Potts  8  Trowbndge,  2300  N  Street.  MN,  #5121  Washinpon,  OC  20037    .., 

Oo 

Oo 

Do... „ .> 


Do. 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 


Matthew  R  Stiay,  1350  New  York  Avenue,  m.  #900  Washinpon,  DC  20005  .... 

Quinlan  J  Shea,  1920  N  Steel  NW  Washinpon,  DC  20036 

Shea  8  Gardner,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washinpon.  DC  20036 

James  V  Sheahan.  3333  Stale  Bndge  Rd  Alpharetta.  GA  30202  

Gail  E  Shearer.  1666  Connecticut  Avenue.  NWE.  #310  Washinpon.  DC  20009  . 

Sheannan  8  Sterling.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  9th  Floor  Washinpon.  DC  20004-2604  

John  J  Sheehan.  815  16lh  St ,  NW.  #706  Washinpon.  OC  20006 

Mart  Sheehan.  1627  K  Street.  WN.  Suite  400  Washinpon.  DC  20O06  „, 

Shaun  M  Sheehan.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW.  Washinpon.  DC  20006  

C,  Douglas  Shelby,  Flonda  Petroleum  Council  215  South  Monroe  Street.  #800  Tallahassee.  FL  32301 

Jetlrey  L.  Sheldon,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Suite  1140  Washinpon.  DC  20036  - _ , 

L  Philip  Sheldon  Jr.  1071  Snapper  Dam  Road  landisville.  PA  17538 i . 

John  E  Sheik.  1600  M  Street,  NW.  5th  Floor  Washinpon,  DC  20036  

Zack  H  Shelley  Jr .  1212  Falster  Road  AJeiandna.  VA  22308 

Julian  I  Shepard,  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  Suite  610  Washinpon.  DC  20036 

Frances  R,  Sdepardson,  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  507  Washinpon.  DC  20036 

Mollie  Shields.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1500  North  Washinpon,  DC  20004-1703 

Dawn  M  Shiley.  1330  Connecticut  Ave  .  m.  Suite  300  Washinpon.  DC  20036  

Can  Shipley,  475  Galleon  Dnve  Naples,  FL  33940 

Bard  D  Shollenberger.  1350  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  Suite  700  Washinpon.  OC  20036 

Shook  Hardy  8  Bacon,  One  Kansas  City  Place  1200  Main  Street  Kansas  City.  MO  64105  . 

Harold  A  Shoup,  1899  L  Street,  m  Washinpon,  DC  20036    _ _. 

Jill  Showell,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #950  Washinpon.  OC  20004 

A  2  Shows.  1801  Columbia  Rd .  NW.  4203  Washinpon.  DC  20009 

Jennifer  M  Shnver.  6200  Oak  Tree  Blvd  Independence.  OH  44131 

Walter  Shur,  51  Madison  Ave  New  York.  NY  10010  

Diane  M  Shust,  1201  16lh  Street,  NW  Wastimpon,  DC  20036 

William  H,  Shute.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washinpon.  OC  20006  ....... 

Linda  S  Sickels.  806  Canal  Street  Innng.  Tk  75063  _ 

Sidley  8  Austin.  1722  Eye  StreeLNW,  Washinpon.  OC  20006 ; 

Do 

David  Todd  Sidor.  One  Constitution  Square  New  Bninswck.  NJ  08901-1500  . 


Mark  A.  Siegel  8  Associates.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #408  Washinpon.  DC  20005  . 
Susan  Siemietkowski.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 


Jill  Sigal.  Jill  Sigal  Associates  412  First  Street.  SE  4100  Washinpon,  DC  20003 

Allan  Silber,  365  Main  Street  Nashua.  NH  03060  

Mark  Silbergeld,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #310  Washinpon.  DC  200O9 

Hiiaiy  Sills,  1615  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  1150  Washington,  OC  20036 

Howard  ).'siiwri'5"2rKi»'r(irt.'liirt^^^ 

Steve  Silver,  2300  Clarendon  Blvd,  ilOlO  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Do  

Do 

Oo . 


Do  . 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc.  1730  M  St .  NW.  #911  Washinpon.  DC  20036  . 
Curtis  Silvers.  888  16lh  St,.  NW,  #606  Washinpon.  OC  20006  

Oo _ _ 

Oo 


Do  . 


Reuben  Silvers.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washingtmi,  DC  20036 

Silverstein  8  Mullens.  1776  K  Street,  NW.  #800  Washinpon,  K  20006 
Oo 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do 


Donald  M  Simmons.  323  West  Broadway,  #404  Muskogee.  OK  7a01 

Karen  H  Simon.  2600  Virginia  Ave .  NW,  10th  Floor  Washinpon,  DC  20037-1905 
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Employer/Clcnt 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


ma 

American  Israel  Public  Mtairs  Comm  . 
Dand  Senter  8  Associates,  Ik 


Alliant  Techsyjtems.  liK  . 

HetiMeu.  he  ..-...- 

EnOiM  taitiici.  Inc  ... 
Flonda  Power  8  Light  Co 


American  Sk  ol  Pension  Actuanes  .. 
Twin  City  Pipe  Trades  Wellarc  Trust  . 

IMisys  Co(|i 

JUmhcm  fttroleum  Institute 

Reinswanct  Assn  ol  Amenca  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  

Electronic  Industnes  Assn 


Pnce  Waterhouse  (For  Investment  Co  hsbMi) . 

Pnce  Waterhouse  (ForTenneco.  Inc) 

Cigar  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  

Pipe  Tobacco  Council  

Toy  Manulacturers  ol  Amenca  

R  Duffy  Wall  8  Associates,  tac 

PHH  Graup 

Senior  Eacutivcs  tan 

Atlas  Corp 


Edkw  kitemational  Company  . 
Embraer  Aircraft  Corporatioo  . 

Emerson  Electnc  Co 

ESCO  Electninics  Corp  . 


Institute  of  International  Bafltets  , 
Intemwintain  Health  Care.  Inc 


Snull  Satellite  Organization 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  

National  Manne  Manulacturers  Assn 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services.  Inc  

RJH  Nabisco  

Southeastern  Star.  Inc 

Spectrum  Astro.  Inc 


Utility  Nuclear  Waste  and  Transportation  Pregiim . 

Vulcan  Malenals  Co   

Workplace  Health  and  Salety  Couwil  

International  Franchise  Assn 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  , 


Societe  Generale  de  SuiMtllaact.  SA  . 

Siemens  Corporation 

Consumers  Union 


Secietanat  ot  Commerce  8  Ind  Devekioment  o(  MncoCSECOR) 

United  Steehiiorkers  ol  Amenca    _. 

National  Newspaper  Assaiation  

Tnbune  Broadcasting  Co .„_______ 

Amencan  Petroieum  Institute  

Utilities  Telecommunications  Cooncil 

Child  Protection  Lobby 

Haitlord  Fire  Insurance  ____. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 


Association  lor  Muimum  SeiMce  Tdewiiea.  lot  . 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _. 

Synthetic  Organic  Cheaical  Manufactunng  J^o  .... 

Western  Southern  Life  Insurance  

Lockheed  Inlormation  Management  Seracti  Co.  bic 

Ewing  Manon  Kaullman  Foundation  „ , 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agencies  . 
Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corp 


Centenor  Energy  Corp  

New  York  life  Insurance  Company  . 

National  Education  Assn 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

Tnnity  Industries.  Inc _— _ 

W  K  Kellogg  Foundation  ..„__ 

Newell  Company  ___.. 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn  . 


2337 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technoioo 

Society  ol  Amencan  Florists _. 

ASARCO.  Inc  

Recyclers  ol  Copper  Alloy  Products _ 

Consumers  Union  ol  US    Inc  

Capitoline  International  Group,  Ltd  (For4Mio«al  Jtesn  tor  ttw  S«peROMluctM| 
Super  Colliderl 

Capitoline  International  Group.  Ltd  (ForOHM  Corp)  _ _. 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns     

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Alaska  loggers  Assn) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Anchorage  School  OistncO 

Robeitson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  BP  Amenca,  Inc)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForCity  ot  Craig.  AN 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForCity  ol  Katzebue) 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForCity  ol  Silveiton)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Echo  Bay  Mining  Company)  ._ 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForGoldbelt)  

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For.Kennecntt  Corp) . 

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Municipality  ot  Anchoraje)  


Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (ForBeinit  University  College) 

Bannennan  8  Assoc .  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  El  Salvador) _ 

Bannerman  8  Associates,  Inc  (For Government  ol  the  United  Arab  Emintes) 

Bannennan  8  Associates.  Inc  (For<kivemment  ol  Egypt) 

Common  Cause 

Assaiation  lor  Advanced  Life  Undennrtiii ; 

C  8  M  Services,  Inc  .._ 

Cushman  8  Wakelield  ., 

Walter  Hams,  et  al 

International  Chiispraclon  Jlsai 

IEEE 

Lite  College  , 


Monrovia  Nursery  Company  „ ..., 

MCA.  Inc 

National  Stnictured  Settlements  Trade  Assi  , 

PkiIic  Cargoes,  Inc 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

560O.  Inc 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp 


Schmeltzer,  Aptaker  8  Shepard  (Fbr.-CoiMcil  of  Nonini  Home  Supphtrs)  , 


Receipts 


2.500  00 

2,541.40(44 

8,25000 

15.330.00 


2.738.00 
17J50.0O 


3.000.00 
15.000.00 

MOififl 
20000 


6.500.00 
62500 


2.S2$M 

85000 

2.193  75 

ITSOM 

lojiouio 


l^3»Zi 


1.18818 


6.600.7} 


\sm3i 


mm 


4.000J)0 

1.600.09500 
16.85226 


3,00000 
10596 
42900 

9,000  00 

12.500  00 

70000 


2.000.00 

2.500  00 
500  00 


3.900.00 

157.62133 

2.500.00 

3.20S.92 


3J3SJS 

IS.000.00 


2.493.rs 

irdoblo 

1.00000 
2^50  00 
11.25000 
4.00000 


3.90000 


3.500.00 
1,500.00 
1.200.00 
3.500.00 
2J00.00 


8.500.00 
6.500.00 
3.80000 
4^07.00 

1:000:00 
I.500M 
500.00 
(.495M 
5.000M 


800.00 
4.00000 
4.50000 
5.000.00 


imtb 


350.00 
6.000.00 


Eipenditures 


60180 

569M5  51 

5,756  05 

68173 


2(649 

1,771.87 


3.620.16 


10.00 


1.140  00 

285  00 

1M3  00 


1.620.00 
"100:06 


3637 


SOiN 


22976 


1,650  74 


1,697  68 
1,040.00 


3600 


77J47  6e 
1,166:36 


2050 
4.415.26 


33  68 


1.576  78 

3.977  85 

20  00 


KM 


2.26100 


57  70 

40  00 
80.00 


400  00 
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Simon  i  CofflMDif.  Inc.  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1435  Wastiington.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do. 
k. 

k. 

Dt. 

lit. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 

Do 


Taimate  E  Simpluris.  1150  17th  Street.  N.W..  1700  Nashiniton.  DC  20036 

Thomas  D  Simpson.  700  N  Fairtai  Street.  MOl  lUaandna.  VA  22314 

William  G  Simpson.  IISS  15th  SI .  NW.  1504  Washington.  00  20005 

Do  , 

HPeit  M  Sims.  11006  Hampton  Rd  Fairlai  Station,  V«  22039 


Stephen  F  Sims.  1120  Conneclicut  Avenue.  Uth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
James  W  Singer  III.  1100  ISth  Street,  m  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 
Stephen  G  Smlu.  nil  19th  Street.  NW.  1408  Washington.  DC  20036 


Stadden  Arps  Slate  Meagher  t  Flon.  1440  New  Vorli  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  . 
to „ ...„ .„. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
Do 


Kerm  k  Walsh  SWhf.  850  Dnie  Highway  Louisville.  KV  40210 „ 

William  )  Skinner.  751  Rxkville  Pike,  t  278  Rximlle,  MO  20852 

SWar  Associates.  100  West  Linden  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22301 

Lucy  N  Skrabut.  655  ISth  Street,  m.  Suite  410  Washington.  DC  20005  .„ 

Paul  A  Skiabut  Jr..  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1706  Wukiafton.  K  20036  . 
Do _ 


Do 


Michael  P  Skredynski.  1180  Cedarwooo  Dnve  Moraga.  CA  94556  

Dale  D  Skupa.  3601  Vmcennes  Road  P  0  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  46268 

Robert  G  Slaughter.  1615  M  St .  NW,  1200  Washington.  OC  20036  _. 

Albert  I  Slechtet.  1100  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20036  

Kirsten  A  Sloan.  601  I  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049   „„. 

Kelly  Campbell  Slone,  800  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Slover  t  Lottos.  1224  17th  St..  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 


Small  Business  Council  ol  America.  Inc.  PC  Bo>  4299  Columbus.  GA  31904  , 
Douglas  T  Smalls.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  S(,  4304  Washington,  DC  20003 

Lawrence  E  Smarr,  1 130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  G  Smerko.  2001  L  St .  NW,  1506  Washington,  OC  20036     

Donald  E  Smiley,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  1300  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

James  Smiley.  1020  19t^  Street  NW.  Suite  700  Wlsllui|toa.  DC  20036 

C  Douglas  Smith.  1850  M  St .  NW,  1600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Daniel  C,  Smith,  1815  H  Street.  IW,  Suite  1001  Washington,  DC  20006  

Eliabelh  M,  Smith.  490  L'Entant  Plan  East.  SW  Suite  4200  Washington.  K  20024  . 

Enk  J,  Smith.  1055  North  Fairlai  Street.  Suite  201  Alexandna.  VA  22314 „. 

Jenniter  L  Smith.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  1304  Washington.  K  20036 

Julian  H.  Smith  Jr..  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  AL  35291 

Keith  H  Smith.  1455  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW.  11260  Washington,  DC  20004  


Oo 


Kevin  R  Smith.  1020  19th  Street,  m.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Marc  Smith,  714  Jackson  St  Suite  939  Dallas.  IX  75202  

Michael  E.  Smith.  PO.  B<b  5000  Cleveland,  0«  UIOI  

Michael  P  Smith.  485  Leiington  Ave  New  Yort.  NY  10017 

PalrKia  Smith.  601  E  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20049 


Richard  F  Smith.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1400  Washington.  DC  20OO4 

Robert  E,  Smith,  1730  K  St ,  NW  II300  Washington,  DC  20006  _. _. 

Sara  Hope  Smith.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave,  HH  1400  Washington,  DC  20004  

Scott  Smith,  1 130  Connecticut  Avenue,  HH.  1830  Washington,  DC  20036  

Susan  Snyder  Smith.  7900  Westoark  Dnve.  IA320  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Iim  Smith,  410  Isl  St ,  5E  Washington,  DC  20003 

W  Glenn  Smith,  101  West  Washington  Street  Indianapolis,  M  46255 

Smith  &  Sowalsky.  One  State  Street.  Suite  950  Boston.  MA  02109 

Do 

Smith  Dawson  t  Andmn,  \k.  1000  Coonecticiit  Ave..  NW.  1302  Wishiniton.  OC  20036 

to _ 

toZZiizi"zziziziizi:i;zziiiiiii"iii" 
to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


Smith  Heenan  (  Althen.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

David  A  Smitheman.  1012  Fleming  Building  Des  Moines.  lA  50309 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20037  

Robert  8  Smyth*  4807  Wellington  Onve  Chevy  Chase  MO  20815 

William  Snape,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Randall  D  Snodgrass,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Sf  Washington,  DC  20003   

David  F  Snyder,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  HH.  41000  Washington  DC  20036 ^.„ 

John  M.  Snyder,  2301  South  Jetfeison  Davis  Highway.  1925  Artio|to<i.  VA  22202 

to __        

liura  Snyder.  1901  N.  Moore  Street  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Snyder  Ball  Knier  I  Assw.  kK,  499  S.  Capitol  St..  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do  

to 

to „.. _ Z.Z.1ZZ  ■■ 


EmployerA:iient 


American  Water  Works  Asjn  . 

Elkhart,  IN 

Gary.  Indiana  

National  Easter  Seal  Society  . 

Newark.  CA 

Pierce  Transit  ;.. 

Portland.  OR ;.. 

San  Bernardino,  CJ)  _. 

San  Leandro.  CA  . 


Tacoma  Public  Utilities 
Tacoma,  WA 


Urhan  Redevelopment  Authonty  ol  Pittsburgh  , 
Labor-Management  Mantime  Committee.  hK  .. 
Railway  Pmgress  Institute  . 


Entergy  Services.  Inc  (Mississippi  Power  &  Light  06) . 

First  Mississippi  Corp 

Performance  Engineenng.  \k  ™„ 

National  Nutntional  F»ds  Assn  .... 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn  . 

Mitsubishi  Motors  Amenca.  Inc 

Air  Transport  Assn  ot  America 

Akzo  Amenca.  Inc  ...... „ 

Allied-Signal.  Inc 


American  Electronics  Assn  

Amencan  International  Group,  Inc  , 

Angelo  Brothers  Co  

Annco.  Inc  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

County  ot  San  Joaquin.  CA 

Dun  t  Bradstreet  

Enron  Corporation 

General  Mills  


Inland  Steel  Industries.  Inc 

IIV  Steel  Company.  Inc 

Merrill  Lynch  t  Co,  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Energy  Service  Companies 

National  Steel  Corp 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ot  America 

Sara  Lee  Corporation  

Transco  Energy  Corp 

USX  Corp _ 

Brown-Fonnan  Corp  

US  Phaimacopeial  Convention.  Inc. 

Institute  lor  International  Sport  , 

Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Company 


Palumbo  &  Cerrell,  Inc  (For^encan  Soc  of  Composers  Autlnrs  t  Publishers) 

Palumbo  i  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForJItlantic  Richfield  Co)  

Proctor  t  Gamble  MIg  Co  _ 

US  Strategies  Corp  , 

National  Assn  ot  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

Amoco  Corporation 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons _._„.. 

Banter , 

Western  Coal  Traltic  League „ _.™ 


United  Parcel  Service 


Physician  Insurers  Assn  of  America  . 

Chlonne  Institute.  Inc 

Ekxon  Corporation „ 

US  West.  Inc  

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc  

National  Field  Selling  Assn _ 

Xena  Corp 

US  Strategies  Corp 


Fresh  Produce  AssKiation  ot  the  Americas  . 
Alabama  Povner  Co 


French  &  Company  (For  International  Electronics  Mtgrs  I  Consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc). 

French  &  Company  (FofJKontjomery  Ward  t  Co,  Inc)  

U  S  West.  Inc 


Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co  . 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  . 

Totron.  Inc  

Win  Corporation  

Pacific  Telesis  Group 


Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

ChKolate  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  USA  . 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

National  City  Bank.  Indiana  

New  England  Telephone  Co  

NYNEX  Government  AHairs  

Children's  Hospital  i  Medical  Center 

City  of  Eugene.  Oregon 

City  of  Gillespie.  L 

City  of  Macon  „ 

City  ol  Onlano.  California  

City  ol  Spnngtield.  Oregon 


Composite  Technology  Transfer  Consortium 

CRASH  „ 

Haannann  i  Reimer  Corp  „ 

Kansas  City  Transit  Authonty 

Lane  County.  Oregon 


Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  Distnct  ol  Greater  Cheap  , 

NY  Metmpolitan  Transportation  Agency 

National  Assn  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones 

Port  of  San  Francisco  . 

San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission 

Pnvate  Benefits  Alliance 

American  Petroleum  Institute _ 


Detendets  of  Wildlife  

National  Audubon  Society 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn :„ „ 

Abraham  Lincoln  Foundation  for  Public  F>olicy  Research 

Citmns  Comm  lor  the  Right  to  Keep  &  Bear  Arms 

Foodsennce  &  Packaging  Institute 

Digital  Systems  Group 

General  Motors  Corp  

NKF  Engineenng.  Inc  

Puget  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assn,  Inc  (PSN8A)  


Receipts 


10.500  00 
5.044  88 
7,76854 
7,511.04 
5,150,82 
6,062.12 

11.96345 
5.795.39 
5.21361 
1.60333 
6.31914 
3.333.69 
2.87500 
785.94 
2.0O0.00 
2.000.00 


30,000.00 
4,000.00 


1.000.00 


3,500.00 
5.000.00 
5,000.00 


5.00000 
5.00000 


1,834.00 
5,000.00 
5.O00.00 


5.000.00 

792.50 

1,016.94 


1.500.00 

6.442  50 

38250 

5.572.00 


4.99800 
717.72 


5,000.00 

39.634.82 

2.000.00 


1,099.20 


300.00 

69.275.90 

65000 

60.00 
458.00 


1.000.00 
928.10 
600.00 

7.200.00 
14,425.00 


200.00 
6.615.00 


10,000.00 
9,000.00 
6,000.00 
4.500.00 
5.500.00 
1.500  00 
2.000.00 

18,500.00 
6.000.00 
6.666.66 


7,000.00 
14.000.00 
3.500.00 
4,500.00 


130.00 

'9!49675 


254.00 
2.950  00 


450.00 
17.000.00 


25.00 
35.00 
37.50 
27.18 


Eipenditures 


4.177.12 
4.496  09 
4.46596 
4.18016 
4.815.94 
4.61422 
5.51705 
4.972  53 
5.14273 
4.29242 
4.870  64 
4.51081 
292.00 


2,191.91 


52.40 


80.70 
244;i5 


597  33 
110.50 


24,746.19 
181.40 


2,899.33 


25.00 

448.50 

150  OO 

2.150  00 


4.135.29 


1,439.00 


50.00 


100.00 
150.00 


9,496.75 


1.000  00 
5.00 


104.90 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Alan  C  Sobba.  1301  Pennsvtvama  Ave,.  NW,  1300  Washington,  K  20004 

Jack  Sobel.  654  E  Street.  S£  Washington,  OC  20OO3 

Soble  i  Associates,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington,  OC  20006  , 

Society  tor  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  PO  Boi  3719  Georgetown  Station  Washington,  DC  20007 
Society  tor  Human  Resource  Management,  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Society  lor  Nutntion  Education.  200l  Killebrew  Onve.  1340  Minneapolis.  MN  55425-1882 

Society  ol  Glass  8  Ceramic  Decorators.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20006 

Lisa  Sockett.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Manene  J  Soderstrom,  6215  West  St  Joseph  Highway  Lansing,  Ml  48917  

Dentse  Solranko,  1101  Vemiont  Avenue,  1710  Washington,  DC  20005  

Software  Publishers  Assn,  1730  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington,  OC  20036 

I  Michael  Solar,  1331  Lamar,  Suite  1550  Houston.  Dt  77010  , 

Andrea  L  Solarz.  750  First  St .  NE  Washington,  DC  20002-4242  

Patncia  F  Soltys,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1050  Washington.  DC  20006 

Fredenck  P,  Someis,  1383  Piccaro  Dnve  PO  Boi  1725  Rxkville,  MD  20850-0822 

Nancy  C  Somerville,  1735  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Judah  C.  Sommer,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  fm,  4900  Washington,  DC  20004       

I C,  Sommerhauser,  8701  Georgia  Ave ,  4701  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20910 


Soonenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  &  Rodnguej.  200  South  Wacker  Or  33rd  Floot  Chicago.  1 606106 

William  A  Sonnlag.  1101  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20036  

Sonosky  Chambers  Sachse  i  Endreson.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do .- _ _ „ 


to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 


Maiy  Sophos.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenoe.  NW.  1900  Washiniton.  OC  20O07 

Sorensen  t  Edwards.  PS.  1201  Third  Avenue.  12900  Seattle.  INA  98101-3028  , 

to 

Do 


Michele  A  Sorenson,  1735  Jefferson  Daws  Hwy ,  Suite  1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Angela  Sorrentino,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062-2000  _ 

Soulhem  Forest  Products  Assn,  PO  B»  641700  Kenner,  LA  70064-1700 .. 

Southwest  Airlines  Co.  PC  Boj  36611  Dallas.  TX  75235-1611   

Southwestern  Power  Resources  Assn.  P  0  Ba  1360  1800  Canyon  Park  Cr..  1403  EdMOMl.  OK  73883-1360 

John  S.  Sparkman.  1301  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  Nw,  llOSOd  Washington.  DC  20004 _. 

lames  M  Sparling  Ir.,  1733  King  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314    

Ian  0  Spati.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20004-2613  

Jonathan  B  Spear,  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20004  

Specialized  Carriers  8  Riggmg  Assn,  Inc.  2750  Pnjspenly  Avenue.  4620  Fairtai.  VA  22314  . 

Wilbur  R.  Speer.  1275  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Richard  L  Spees.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20O05 

Do  _.     _„ 

Sandra  Spence.  888  17lh  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20006-3953 . 

William  8  Spencer.  1300  North  17th  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Dennis  0  Spice.  1901  Foi  Drive  Champaign.  IL  61820 


Spiegel  8  McDiannid.  1350  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  200054798 

Larry  N.  Spiller.  1420  King  Street  Alenandna.  VA  22314-2715 

William  M.  Spodak.  1801  K  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Joel  B  Spoonheim,  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE,  Suite  409  Washington.  DC  20002 

Lisa  M  Sprague.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062    

Mark  G  Spumer.  400  Kenilworth  Drive  Towson.  MD  21204  

Philip  Squair.  4301  N  Fairlai  Dr .  Suite  425  Arlington,  VA  22203 .'. 

Souire  Sanders  8  Ocmpsey.  1201  Peonsylunia  Aw..  W*  P.O.  B«  407  WashiiuMn.  K  20044  . 
to 


to  , 
to, 
to, 
to 


Janet  G  St  Amand,  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

Karen  A  St  John.  1615  M  Street.  NW.  42O0  Washington.  DC  20036 


Vivian  Escobar  Stack.  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  HM.  4500  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Connell  Stafford.  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301  

Melvm  R.  Stahl.  1235  lefferson  Davis  Hwy .  Suite  600  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Roger  Slaiger  Jr.  1667  K  Street.  NW  4450  Washington.  DC  20006  

loseph  M  Stanton.  1445  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Stanton,  1401  H  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Stanton  i  Assxiates.  1310  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

to 

to 

to  , 


Mary  Murray  Staples,  PO  Ba  660634  Dallas.  TX  75266-0634 

Jane  Sutter  Starke.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Oo  

to  

James  D  Staton.  320  Timbertirook  Drive  Waldort.  MD  20601 

Robert  E  Staton.  PO  Son  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202  

John  E  Stauffer.  13307  Vanessa  Lane  Bowie,  MD  20720 


Rozann  M.  Stayden,  1800  M  Stret,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-5886 ...;._.. . _  .      _ 

Randolph  J  Stayin,  1815  H  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  20006  ..... . 

to 1 _  _ 

Barbara  E  Sleakley.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  OC  20005 ._ 

Kathryn  A  Steckelberg.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2696 

Steele  Silcoi  S  Browning.  P  C  .  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  4400  Washington,  DC  20036  

Law  Ottices  of  toborah  Sleeiman.  Columbia  Square  555  13th  Street.  NW.  11220  East  WashingtDn,  DC  20004-1109 

to 


to  . 
to. 
to. 
to  . 


Allan  Stem.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  11000  Washington.  OC  20036  

Dan  Stein.  1666  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20009      

Chartes  W  Stellar.  1227  25th  Street,  NW.  #610  Washington,  DC  20037  „ 

Anna-Maria  Stephens,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jackson  T  Stephens.  Ill  Center  Street  Little  Rxk.  AR  72201  

R,  W  Stephens  Jr..  1500  K  Street.  NW.  #375  Washington.  DC  20005  

Stephen  0  Stephens.  PO  toi  3507  HI  Center  Street  bttle  Rxk.  AR  72203  . 
Stephens  Group.  Inc.  1 1 1  Center  Street  P  0  Boi  3507  Little  Rxk.  AR  72203 


Stephens  Overseas  Services.  Inc.  Ill  Center  Street  PO  Bo  3507  Little  Rxk.  AR  72203  . 
Steptoe  8  Johnson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

to 

to 


Employer/Client 


National  Cattlemen  s  Assn  

Center  tor  Manne  Consenratnn  

National  Coalition  Govemment  of  the  Umon  el  BaiM  . 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

Michigan  Hospital  Assn  

American  Velennaiy  Medical  ten  . 


Solar  8  Ellis  (ForRepublic  ol  Hencs  Hinishj  ol  Commein  t  Trade) . 

Amencan  Psychokigical  Assn  

EastfliH  Kodak  Co 


AntfiCia  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  he  . 

Amencan  bislilute  of  Architxts  

Sachs  8  Co 


Mnnataul  Fed  ol  Pipfessiwial  8  Technical  Entiman  . 

Trek  Bicycle  Corp 


Smith  Bxklin  8  Assxiales.  Inc  (forJIational  Aisii  s)  MeW  Fmistan)  . 

Alaska  Native  Health  toard   _._ 

American  Assxiation  of  Acupuncture  and  Orkeatal  Medcin 

Assiniboine  and  Sioin  Tnbes  

Class  ot  Native  Alaskan  Plaintiffs  

Colviile  Business  Couxil 

Cook  Inlet  Regional  Citaen  Advisory  Council 

Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  I  Wildlite  Commissan 

Halteras  Tuscarora  Tnbal  Foundation 
Houlton  Band  of  Maliseel  Indians  ot  Maine  . 


Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  ot  Lake  Supenor  Chippen  indiaat  ... 

Multi-Housing  Laundry  Assn.  Inc  .._„, 

Pueblo  of  leme; _ 

Sauit  Sle  Mane 

Shoshone-Bannxk  Tnbes  ot  the  Fwt  Hall  Indian  Reservation  . 

Standing  Rxk  Sioun  Tnbe 

Wisconsin  Winnebago  Nation  

Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corp 

Grocery  Manulaclurers  ot  Anwnca,  he 

Klukwan.  Ix  

Shee  Alika.  Inc 

Western  Pioneer.  Inc   

Mctonnell  Douglas  Corp  

US.  Chambet  rt  Cdmnwca 


Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric  Co 

Capitol  Counsel.  Inc  _ 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc 

Men:k  8  Co.  bK 


National  Center  lor  Housing  Management    

McAulille  Kelly  8  Raftaelli  (Fortosert  Research  Institute)  . 
North  American  Interstate  Weather  Modification  Council  ... 

Sxiety  of  Glass  8  Ceramic  Decorators  (SGCO)  

Assxialed  Builders  8  Contractors.  Ix    

Slate  Unnmsities  Retirement  System  of  Illinois  

Fermer  Residents  of  Centralia  Pennsylvania  

National  Sxiety  ol  Pratessional  Engineers 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Council  for  a  Livable  World 

U  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Receipts 


LOMM 
6IJ0 


27.75184 

■""mijb 


i.ma» 


itmst 
mat 

2.00000 

100.00 

5.000.00 

4.000M 

imm 

'awiJN 


nuo 


38.902.84 


768.U 
2.47Sil0 
1.00000 
1.00000 


Baltimore  County  Police  topartment.  el  al. ___.. 

Air  Conditioning  8  Relngeration  Institute  _. 

Amencan  Chamber  ol  Commerce  in  German.  Rossmattt 

Amencan  Sx  ol  Anesthesiokigists  

Independent  Data  Communications  Manutacturers  Assn  . 

Information  Technology  Assxiation  ol  Amenca  .. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn      

Public  Securities  Assn    

Financial  Services  Couxil  » 

Household  International.  Inc 

Amoco  Corp 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol 

Cxa-Cola  Company 

Motorcycle  Industiy  Couxil.  toe 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co 

Public  Securities  Assn   


Amenca.  kc  . 


American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn  

Gateway  Economic  Development  Corp  of  Greater  Cleveland  . 

National  Assn  of  Bankruptcy  Trustees _ 

Philip  Morns  

University  Hospitals  ol  Cleveland  _ _. 

Fnlo-Lay.  Ix 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Melhitt  (For  Bixkbuster  Entertainment  Coip) 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (ForOnnel  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Melkitt  (ForRegional  Transportation  Commission) 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  

Colonial  Companies.  Inc _ „ _ 


Amencan  Bar  AssKiatwn  __ .„ 

Barnes  8  Thomburg  (Fof:lndiaha  Glass  Company)  _ 

Barnes  8  Thomburg  (ForSpecial  Comm  lor  Woriiplace  Product  Liability  Refonn) 

Pennml  Company  _ 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 

Kmart  Corp  _ 

Aetna  Life  8  Casualty  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Johnson  8  Johnson  

National  Health  Labs.  Inc  

Ptinr.  Inc     

Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 
American  Insurance  Assn 


Federation  lor  Amencan  Immigration  Relorm  . 

American  Managed  Care  8  Review  Assn 

Mitsubishi  Mohjrs  Amenca.  toe 

Stephens  Group,  Inc  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Stephens  Group,  Ix  


Association  of  Pnvate  Pension  8  Welfare  Plans. 

Bear  Steams  8  Co  

Citiaens  Savings  8  Financial  Carp 


imM 


ISKM 


IMM 

2.50000 
3.63167 
ZSCOM 


Expenditures 


IBM 

24.KSJ} 

4SjgN.ao 

2HJ2 


I50.N 
8.40 


14J8407 

1.202  58 

5  00 

600 

129  J9 


l379iZ 


SOD  00 
30.902  J4 
11.790.00 


»SJ8 
2.44619 

40000 
25000 


80.00 


7S.00 






IJOOJOO 

nm 

2^25.00 



l,SOSiW 

mm 

t. 200.00 
25300 
15000 

170.52 
47  50 
63803 

IMOOO 
7.S00il0 

1.100.00 

3x»m 

imoM 

4J4$00 

1.000.00 
1.480JI0 

525 
10.00 

9.oatJio 

mm 

1.978.00 

2.300.50 

900.00 

50.00 

2050 
6150 

2.S20J9 

57S.0I 

9;4iib"iio 

7.17000 
8.94000 
5.52000 
8.67000 
8.940J)0 

73  00 

80O 
800 

9  00 
2616 

3KJ0 



IjOOOJH 

■"  "aSiiii 

1.634.10 

iittis 
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Organiialron  or  Individuil  Filing 


Do. 
0*. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Oi. 


Gaiy  M  SKm.  122  MaiyOnd  *ve  K  Washington.  DC  20001  ... 
Micliael  Stem.  1317  F  Sirwi.  m  MOO  Wasliingtoo.  DC  20004  . 


Seymour  Stemtwfg.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  rorK  NY  10010 

Sieve  hrael-Oav)d  Norman  PuUk  Mlairj.  Inc.  1996  Deer  Paili  IWenue  Deer  Park.  NY  11729  . 

Do 

Gordon  S«e»ens.  1275  K  Street,  m.  SUite  700  Washington.  DC  20005  

Michael  E  Steoard.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  *530  Washington..  K  20004-2514 

Robert  B  Stewart.  1 120  G  Street,  m  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005 

Don  Stillman,  1757  N  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

lee  i.  Slilhvell.  UOl  Vermont  Ave    NW  Wastiington.  DC  20005 

Bonny  S  Stilwell,  3S03  Oensmort  Ct  Aloandna.  VA  22309 


Edward  W  Stimpson.  Sutt  801  1400  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Neal  Stine.  1200  S  Pine  hland  Rd.  Suite  200  Plantation,  a  33324    _ 

Caroline  StmeOower.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20024 

Kenneth  f  SJinjer.  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

John  J.  Slirt  1725  JeMerson  Davis  Hwy,  1601  Arlington.  VA  22202-3585 

Heidi  k  Stin\ip.  1957  E  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20OO6  

John  J  Slxlter,  4301  North  Fairtai  Onve,  1330  Arlington,  VA  22203 

Steven  F  Slockmeyer,  801  North  Fairtai  Street.  1215  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Do  

Do 

Cartton  a  Stoctton.  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave.JM  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sean  A  Stokes.  1140  Connecticiit  Ave .  m.  Suite  1140  Washington,  DC  20036  .... 

Elizabeth  A  Sloipe,  1401  Eye  Street,  m  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robin  E  Stombler,  1640  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  1st  Floor  Washington,  DC  20007  , 

GeoH  Stone,  1300  North  1 7th  Street,  8th  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  2209  _„. 

John  C.  Stone.  1420  New  Yorti  Avenue,  m,  11050  Wastiington.  DC  20005 

Do  

Floyd  E.  Stoner.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  fM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Sam  E  Story  Jr .  1700  N  Moore  Street.  11600  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Todd  A  Stottlemyer.  1501  BOM  Way  McLean.  VA  22102  

Anna  Stout.  122  C  Street,  m.  1740  Washington.  DC  20001 


Susan  M.  Stout.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.  1900  Waslnngton.  DC  20007  . 

William  P  Stout.  PO  Boi  1475  Nashville,  IN  37202 

William  M  Stovef,  2501  U  St ,  m  Washington,  DC  20037  

John  L  Stoaell,  1800  K  St ,  WH,  II0I8  Washington,  K  20006  . 


Luther  1  Strange  III,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1230  Washington,  DC  20004 

Raymond  L  Strasst>urger,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  1700  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc.  112  S.  West  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  ...... 

Do        


lerrence  D  Straub,  UOl  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  _ 

W  Martin  Strauss.  700  14th  Street,  m.  Suite  1100  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Ronald  J.  Streck.  PO  Boi  2219  Reston.  VA  2209O-0219  

Richard  H.  Streeter.  Federal  Bar  Building  1815  H  Street.  WV.  1800  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Stephen  P  Strickland.  1835  K  Street.  NW,  «10  Washington,  DC  20006 

Carol  Stroebel,  777  N  Capitol  Street,  1410  Washington,  DC  20002 

Jack  B  Strong,  40«  West  15th  Street,  Suite  804  Austin.  TX  78701  

Stroock  (  Stroock  (  Uvm.  1150  17tn  St..  m  Washington.  DC  20036 '. 

Do 

Do 

fctty  S  Sttoope.  Route  3.  Boi  258  Alvin.  TX  77511   

George  Strumpl,  1150  17lh  St ,  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20036 


Cory  N  Stnipp.  Legal  Oept .  38th  Floor  60  Wall  Street  New  York.  NY  10260 

William  Mark  Stuart.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1300N  Washington.  DC  20041-703  . 

Glenn  Sugameli.  1400  16th  Street,  W(  Washington,  DC  20036-0001  

Austin  P  Sullivan  Jr ,  P  0  Boi  1 1 13  Minneapolis.  MN  55440 

Charles  S  Sullivan.  PO  Boi  2310  Washington.  DC  20013  

Harold  R.  Sullivan,  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Washington,  DC  20006-2701 

Jay  R  Sullivan.  UOl  30th  Street,  mt.  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do  

Pauline  Sullivan.  P.O  Bar  2310  Washington.  OC  20OI3-2310 

Rebecca  M  Sullivan.  1199  N  Fairlaa  Street.  Suite  204  Aleundna.  V*  22314 

Richard  J  Sullivan.  1507  Laburnum  Street  McLean.  VA  22101  

Do  

Do  

Sullivan  t  Cronmell.  1701  PennsylvHia  Ave..  WN.  nOO  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do  _ 

Do 

Sullivan  t  Wonxster.  1025  Coantcticut  Ave..  NW.  1806  Washington.  DC  20036 

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates,  hit.  1507  laburnum  Street  Mclean.  VA  22101 

Do 

Do 

Charles  Sunderiin,  21480  Pacific  Boulevard  Sterling.  VA  22170 

Hyo-Jye  Sung.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 


Stephen  Sutton.  1000  Wilson  Blvd .  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Deborah  Swartt.  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20O36  ...._ 

Do 

Thomas  L  Swaru.  89  East  Avenue  R«hester,  NY  14649-0001  „ 

David  A  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Fredenc  H  Sweet,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202  - 

Leiand  H  Smenson,  10065  East  Harvard  Avenue  Denver,  CO  80251   

Swidler  i  Benin,  Chtd,  3000  K  Street  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20007  , 

Byron  Switt.  1400  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Philip  E  Swink,  IPepsi  Way  Somers,  NY  10589-2201    , 

Ronald  G  Sykes,  1660  L  Street  NW  MOO  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


David  A  Sykuta.  Illinois  Petroleum  Council  400  W  Monroe.  1205  Spnngfield.  II  62704 
Symms  lehn  t  Associates.  Inc.  210  Cameron  Street  Aiexandna.  VA  22314  , 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 


Elitabeth  Symonds.  122  MaiyUm)  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Ronald  P  Siabat.  1 101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

Stiavik  Hogan  i  Miller.  Inc.  1140  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20036 

Jams  Tabor.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  1906  Washington.  DC  20036  

Robert  Tatt  Jr .  625  Indiana  Avenue.  NW,  1500  Washington.  OC  20004 

Do 


Employer/Client 


Co-Operative  Central  Bank 

CSO  Company  _ 

Isolyser  Company,  Inc 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Ta  CommittM 

Western  Financial  

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  _ _ 

Investment  Company  Institute  

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Co 


Rosalind  I  toseph  Guiwin  Jewish  Genathc  Center  ol  long  III 

Touro  Law  Center 

National  Center  tor  Housing  Manaieflwnt 

Puget  Sound  Power  8  Light  Co 

National  Ocean  Industnes  Assn  . 


Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  (  Agtk  bnplement  Worken  . 

Amencan  Medical  Assn  

National  Vietnam  Vertems  Coalition  

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association  _ 

Baiter 


o»_ „             

Ol .   .  ._.      . 

Do ..„ 

Do 

Do , ; 

Do  

Strategic  Policy,  tat.  1615  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  650  WBhington.  DC  20036  

Do   

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business  _, 

Amencan  Tnicking  Assns.  Inc  

Litton  Industnes ., 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  , 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenca 

Manville  Corporation  _ 

National  Assn  of  Business  PACs 

Spnngs  Industnes,  Inc  

MCI  Communications  Corp  „ 

Utilities  Telecommunications  Council  

Koch  Industnes,  Inc 

Amencan  College  of  Surgeons  

Associated  Builders  t  Contractors 


Receipts 


Van  ScivK  Associates,  Inc  (ForParsons  Bnntherhoff)  .... 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForWJKiM  Conjottiuin)  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn _ 

Amencan  Meat  Institute  

BOM  International,  Inc 

Amencan  League  for  Eipoits  t  Secunty  Assistance.  Int . 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca,  Inc _.... 

United  Papenvorkers  International  Union . 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  

PSI  Energy 

Sonat,  Inc . 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc 

Brooklyn  Hospital  Center 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  „. _ 

Healthcom  International 

lenoi  Hill  Hospital 

Maimonides  Medical  Center 

MicroGeneSys.  Inc  . . 

Montetiore  Medical  Center . 


Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center _ 

New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center 

Our  Lady  ol  Mercy  Medical  Center 

Healthcare  Leadership  Council  

US  Healthcare 

USX  Corporation  

Monsanto  Co  

National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Assn  

Cast  North  America  (1983).  Inc  

National  Peace  Foundation  . 


Advocates  lor  Highway  8  Auto  Safety  

Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp 

J.  Aran  k  Co.  Inc  

Commission  on  Selt-Determination.  Govt  of  Guam 

Dreyfus  Corporation  , 

Amencan  Honey  Producers  Association  

Health  Insurance  Plan  ol  Greater  New  York  

IP.  Morgan  t  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  „ 

National  Wildlife  Federation  ... 

General  Mills. 


.  Inc 


Citirens  United  for  Rehabilitation  of  Errants 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

Douglas  County  Oregon  

Sodak  Gaming.  Inc 


Citizens  United  lor  Rehabilitation  of  Errants 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 


Richard )  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc  (For  City  ol  San  Uandfo)  _ 

Richard  I  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Utility  Products  Company)  

Richard  J  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc  (ForNortheast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  Distnct) 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authonty  (MBTA)  

Massachusetts  Port  Authonty  (MASSPORI) 

Secunlies  Industry  Assn  „ _ 

Manon  Merrell  Dow,  Inc  :..^ 

City  ol  San  Liandio  

National  Utility  Products  Compare  

Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  District „ „„ 

Heckler  &  Koch,  Inc  

Korea  Foreign  Trade  Assn 

Grumman  Corporation 


Luggage  &  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  Amenca.  bit 

Neckwear  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electnc  Corp .. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters „ 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co ».„. 

Fanners  Educational  &  Co-Operative  Union  of  AmerKa  ... 

National  Council  of  Community  Hospitals  „ 

(FoilUCN-US) 

Pepsi-Cola  Company  . 

General  Motors  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 

China  Eiteraal  Trade  Oevelpment  Council  . 

Marcos  0.  Katz „ 

Marks  i  Muiase 


Par  Phamiaceutical  , 

Rabbi  Milton  Balkany  

Stewart  E  Enckson  Constniction. 
Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Unioii  .... 
Amencan  Medical  Assn  


Amencan  Soc  of  Mechanical  fngmeeu  

Tatt  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (For  Dosimeter  Corp  of  North  Amenca) 
Taft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (ForGreat  Amencan  Broadcasting  Co)  . 
Tatt  Stettinius  (  Hollister  (For  Telephone  t  Data  ^sterns,  hie) 


4.000J)0 
4.034J4 
1.200.00 
3.000.00 
5.250.00 


800.00 
5363.00 

2.44946 

750  00 

4,55000 

2.760.00 


3.401.00 
9.000,00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
3JOO.0O 


1.00000 
2.200.00 
1.000.00 
1.14800 


Eipenditures 


5000 
1.48371 


80.00 
498  50 


30  00 
1.28852 


200.00 


3.534.06 
50000 


4,500,00 

648.72 

2.500,00 
1.250,00 

4  500,00 

9.000,00 

12.75000 

668.04 

5.50000 
95.00 

252.04 

350.00 

19.49000 
5.00000 

12.904i5 

1.250  00 

20.001.00 

175.00 

~ --■ 

7.SOO.00 

200.00 

9.000.00 

15.02885 

25000 

72  00 

371.24 

10.00 

7142 

7.689  22 
4.237  50 

25.25 

4.160.00 
820.00 

160  00 
490O 

12.000.00 
1.105  JO 

6.500.00 
113  JO 

6.452.96 

5.930.00 
600.00 

3.295.00 

3.000.00 

6.000.00 

900.00 
100.00 

1,00000 

32.00 

4,62000 

7300.00 

S00.00 
600.00 
62500 
500.00 

530.00 
967.23 

50000 

1,873,00 
36,132,37 



12.187.50 
1.375.00 

70486 

6800 

3.000.00 

9.374.42 

15.000.00 
25.000.00 

6.851.52 
13.703.04 

17.500  00 
10.00000 

20,554  56 
4,567  68 

25.00 

17J00.00 

17JO0.0O 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


Taggart  t  Associates.  Inc.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  11108  Washington.  DC  200O5 

Do 

Do 

Do „ „ _ _ 

Do _...    . 

Nkechi  Taifa,  122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 


Jill  L  Tanis,  800  Connecticut  Ave ,  m  Washington.  DC  20006-2701 

Alan  Tank.  201  Massachusetts  Ave.NE.  K4  Washington,  X  20002 

Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington,  X  20036  

Tanner  I  Gum,  PC  .  PO  Bo  032206  Tuscaloosa.  Al  35403 

Tapestry  Consultants.  Inc.  10507-A  Braddock  Road  Fairfaa.  VA  22032-2236 

Jeffrey  A  Tassey.  919  18th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thomas  N.  Tate,  1250  E)e  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton,  MA  02165 

Mary  T.  Tavenner,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  1710  Washington,  X  20006 


Victor  Tawil,  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  310  Washington  OC  20036  . 
Charles  A  Taylor  III,  499  South  Capitol  St ,  SW,  MOl  Washington,  DC  20003 

Jefferson  D  Taylor,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Lany  D.  Taytor,  POBo  70  Boise.  ID  83707  

Mane  Taylor.  1825  Eye  Street,  WW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 

Peggy  Taylor,  815  16th  St ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Taylor  Thiemann  8  Aitken,  908  King  Street,  1300  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Do 

Do „.. _ ■ ".     "S. 

Do 

Do ;■;,...  : 

Peter  8  Teeley,  502  Summers  Court  Aleiandna,  VA  22301  

Richard  Telthorst,  Missoun  Oil  Council  428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203  Jettetwn  Oty.  MO  65101 

Joshua  P  Tenuta,  1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  IM  Washington,  DC  20036 „ „. 

Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  1726  M  St ,  NW,  ISO!  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  H  Terry.  PO  Boi  4878  Syracuse,  NY  13221  „ 

Roberto  Testa,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  X  200364502  

James  G  Tetinck.  807  Brazos,  #601  Austin,  TX  78701 


Teias  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  5952  Royal  Lane,  #168  Dallas,  TX  75230 

Textron,  Inc,  40  Westminster  St.  Providence,  Rl  02903 

Laura  I  Thevenot,  1350  Eye  Street,  m.  #1030  Washington,  K  20005-3305 

Janelle  CM,  Thibau,  3000  K  Street,  m.  #620  Washington,  X  20007 

Terry  V.  Thiele.  AP2-225  Appliance  Park  Louisville.  KY  40225  _ 

Ediu  J  Thorn.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Suite  1001  Washington,  K  20036  . 

Robert  G  Thoma,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #755  Washington.  X  20037 

Amber  Ttiomas,  7901  Westpark  Dnve  McLean,  VA  22102 

Cindy  Thomas,  1990  M  Street,  m.  1340  Washington.  X  20036  ., 

Do 

Do. 


Gordon  M  Thomas.  HOI  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  8400  Wishmitoa.  DC  20004  _.. 

John  L  Thomas.  PO  Boi  796322  Dallas,  TX  75379-6322 

Rich  Thomas,  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Brent  Thompson.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  tISOO-N  Wishinfton.  K  20004-1703 

Bruce  E  Thompson  Jr.,  3000  K  Street.  NW,  #620  Washington.  K  20007  

Duane  R  Thompson.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20005  

Kathiyn  S  Thompson.  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville.  MD  20852  

Kenneth  W  Thompson.  1899  L  Street.  *».  #500  Washington,  X  20036  

Do „,_ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 


Law  Offices  of  Fred  Thompson.  12th  Floor.  Lite  t  Cnuilty  Tomer  401  Chuich  St.  Nathwlle.  IN  3721S  .. . 

Nick  Thompson.  1420  New  York  Ave,.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  X  20005 

Otis  N,  Thompson,  US,  Department  of  Agriculture  (OPEDA)  Room  SM  -  3  -  South  A(,  BJdg,  Vhsiimgton  DC  20256 

Patnck  Thompson,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  York,  NY  10048  

Richard  L  Thompson,  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #410  Washington  X  20005    . Z 

Robert  L  Thompson  Jr.  PO  Bo  70  fort  Mill.  SC  29715  .  ' 

Tracy  L  Thompson.  1225 1  Street. 


.  #825  Washington.  X  20003 


Thompson  &  Company.  One  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.  Suite  330  Washington.  K  20001 

Do  

Thompson  I  Hutsoo.  1317  F  St..  NW.  Suite  900  Washington,  K  20004  ...„._ __ 

Do „ 

Do ,  „    _r 

Thompson  8  Mitchell,  700  I4th  street.  NW,  #900  Washington  X  20005 

Do  

Robert  B  Thomson  III,  453  New  Jersey  Avenue  Washington,  X  20003  „_ 

Sarah  R  Thomson,  1004  Duke  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Judith  Thorman.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  X  20007 

Marge  Thorning,  1750  K  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington  X  20006 

John  Thornton,  1150  17th  Street  NW  #701  Washington,  X  20036 _ 


Kathryne  M.  Thorpe,  1100  17th  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington,  X  20036   „ 

Waller  L  Threadgill,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #622  Washington  X  20036  

Gil  Thunn,  1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washington  X  20005 

Patti  A  Tilson,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #304  Washington,  X  2O036  

Mana  Tilves-Aguilera,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #700  Washington.  X  20004 

Barbara  Timmer.  1600  M  Street.  IWV  Washington.  X  20036  

Paula  Pleas  Timmons.  1250  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  Suite  401  Washington.  DC  20038 

Timmons  t  Co,  Inc,  1850  K  St ,  NW,  1850  Washington.  X  20006 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Alan  R  Timothy,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #500  Washington  X  200O4  , 
G  Wayne  Tingle,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #900  Arlington,  VA  22202  , 
Eben  S  Tisdale,  900  17th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  X  20006 


Employer/Oieni 


Taft  Stettinius  8  Hollister  (ForWald  Manufactunng  Co.  Inc) 

Assaiation  of  Amencan  Railroads  

MtM/Mars.  Inc .. 

Manon  Merrell  Dow,  Inc 


National  AgncultunI  Chcmictis  Asm 

TDS  Telecom  

Amencan  Cwl  Ubetties  Unnn  

food  lilaiketin|  Institute  

National  Pork  Pioducers  Cowicil 

Common  Cause 

Moctow  Realty  Co,  Inc _. 


Amencan  Financial  Sennces  Asm 

Aerospace  Industnes  Assn  ol  Anenu.  lac 


National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutor?  

Association  lor  Maiimum  Service  Television,  he 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

S<lt  Buildmp  Alliance  

IdiNo  tanr  CoMpmy ...„,.„......,...__.........„ _.„,._ 

Bf  Goodrich  Co 

Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  of  Industnal  Organizalioin  . 
Association  ol  PerMnnel  Test  Publishers 

CTB  MacMillanTMcGraw-Hill  

Midicst  Motor  Eipress.  Inc 


Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Solveiicr  CoaUiw 

National  Assn  of  Convenience  Slom  .__ 

AMGEN.  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute _. 

Amencw  Banken  Assn _ _ 

Scott  Piper  Co .  „ 

Mscock  I  Barclay  (For:Nii|M'iiWiaii* 

PicifK  Gas  8  Electnc  Co 

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc  


Health  hnunnce  Assi  of  Amenci.  he 

Memll  Lynch  t  Co,  Inc  _ 

General  E*ctnc  Co 

Ajto  Chemical  Company 

BASF  Corp 


AMT-The  Association  lor  Manufactunng  TechnolOBI 

Kent  8  OConnor,  Inc  (ForJMna  Laboratones) _ 

Kent  8  OConnor.  Inc  (ForCarter  FMiwear.  tad  ..... 

Kent  &  OConnor.  Inc  (For  U S  Shoe) 

Teitron.  Inc  _ 

Visual  kilonnation  Technologies,  tac 

Common  Cause 

Hlliaail  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

linch  8  Co.  Inc 

il  Franchise  Assn 

Anciicaa  Speech-Language-Heanng  Asia  

BeNSouth  Corp  ,„  „ 

City  of  Kansas  City,  MO  ."I'~Z^Z Z!!l. 

Council  tor  Supertund  Fainieu.  tac 

Duke  Power  Co 


Greater  Kansas  City  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
Greenwich  Phamiaceuticals,  Inc 


International  Assn  of  Convention  t  Visitor  Bureaus  , 

Itron  and  AMRplus  Partnerj 

Jerome  l«y  Institute   

tenn,  Inc  , 

National  Bareboat  Charter  Atsa  

Polans  Industnes,  LP 

Potomac  Capital  Investment  Corp 

Thermo  Electron  Corp 


Francis  M,  Tnman,  Massachusetts  Petroleum  Council  U  Beacon  Street  Boston.  MA  02108  , 


Central  States  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  t  tmm  FaaA  , 

Aaiom  Corp  

Organization  of  Professional  Employees  of  USOA II 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichangi  

Bnstol-Myers  Souibb  Co  

Spnngs  Industnes,  Inc . 

Beer  Institute  „_ 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Mitsubishi  Electronics  Amenca.  tac 

Fluoi-Oaniel,  Inc  „_. „ 

Milliken  8  Ciompany  

National  Dual  Shop  Coalitam 

Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute  , 

US,  Durum  Milling,  Inc  '. 

Beneficial  Management  Corp 


Receipts 


Amencan  Subcontractors  Assn,  Inc  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amenca.  lac  .. 
Amencan  Council  for  Capital  Fonnaton  . 

Haloial  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  

General  Atomics _. 

Millicom.  Inc 

International  franchise  Asia 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  lac 

Northeni  Telecom,  tac 

ITT  Corp 


McCaw  Cellular  Communications,  tac 

Amencan  Factoiy  Trawler  Assn  „ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Ameritech  

AmKO  Corporation  . 


Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  tac 

AsSKiation  of  Tnal  Lawyers  of  America  . 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Chrysler  Corporation  _. 

General  Amencan  Life  Insurance  Co  .._. 

HJ.  Heinz  Co 

Major  League  Basehat 

National  Rifle  Assn  

Northeni  Telecom,  lac „. 

Northrop  Corp :. 

NutraSweel  Co  

G.  D.  Seaite  (  Co . 

SCEcarp  and  Subsidunes  . 

Unioi  Pacilic  Corp 

Adalph  Caon  Co 

LonI  V0ii|hl  Systems  Corp  

Hewlett-Pactort  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


IJOMI 

100.00 

10.000.00 

7.472.52 

34000 

1JS4J0 


\jma» 


mat 

a710jB2 
iJMO 


IJMtJS 

6.00000 
6.000  00 

i,nm 

U»3» 


liMOO 

"iSii 


693.00 


SU2» 

6M0M 
ISKM 

260"i2 

18.00000 
10.12500 
2i2SJ« 


Eapcnditures 


1.046.25 
47  00 
390  00 
158.00 


»M 


C9S97 


996  70 
1.582.63 

24281 

li00.07 

1.00 

83704 

880  00 
28  00 

600  do 


22.03 

10.00 


2414.96 

imm 

3.473.10 


jssja 
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Organizatioii  O'  IndiviHual  Filing 


ToDxco  Associates.  Inc.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  1512  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 

Enn  lodil.  2626  l^nnsytvania  Awn.  NW  Washington.  OC  20037 „ 

Jmws  S.  Todd.  515  North  State  Street  Chicago,  IL  60610    

Viclwlodd.  11166  Mam  Street.  Suite  302  fairtav  VA  22030   _ 

Divid  R.  Toll.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  m.  1400  Washington.  OC  20036 

Tony  Poole.  1020  19th  SIteel,  NW,  1800  Washington.  K  20036 „.. 

Frank  Too*ie*,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington.  OC  20005-2225 

Jean  R  Toohey,  1401  Eye  Street.  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005    

Michael  J  Toohey.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  150/  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Greg  R  Toomey.  1310  G  Street.  MW.  12th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20005  

Jelt  Totter.  1055  North  Fairlai  Street.  Suite  201  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Jonathan  M  Topodas,  151  Farmingtoti  Avenue  Hartlord.  CT  06156 „ 

William  T  Torgerson,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave .  MW  Washington,  DC  20068  

Ctiaitts  H  Tower.  1026  leth  Street.  NW.  1503  Washington,  DC  20036 


James  P  Tourers.  2555  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  1602  Washington.  DC  20037  

Bramnn  BachrKh  Towle.  499  South  Ca«ital  Stnet.  SW  1507  Wasliiii|ton.  K  20003  .... 


Stephen  Townsend.  12300  Twinbrook  Patliway.  Suite  320  Rockville.  MD  20852 

Wania  Twrnsend.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Toy  Manufacturers  ot  America.  Inc.  200  Fifth  Ave ,  1740  New  York.  NY  10010  . 
Rotert  L  TrKhtenberg.  1319  F  Street  NW.  11000  Washington,  DC  20004 


Orttord  Traisman.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20007  

Transdortatioo  -  Communications  International  Union,  815  IBth  St .  HH.  1511  Washingtoa.  DC  20006  , 

Mark  Traphagen.  1730  M  Street,  NW.  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20036   

Travel  t  Tourism  Government  Aftairs  Council.  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Travel  Industry  Assn  of  America.  Two  Lafayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NM  Washingtoii.  OC  20036  .... 

S  Bradley  Traverse.  1667  K  Street.  HW.  11230  Washington.  X  20006  _„... 

Bernard  R.  Tresnowski.  1310  G  Street,  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 „.., 

Olivij  Tnlile.  1776  Eye  St .  m.  1700  Washington.  OC  20006  

JlUny  S.  Tnnci.  1420  Hew  Yorli  Ave .  m.  11050  Washington,  DC  20005 _.. 


Do 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Tnpp  Scott  Conklin  t,  Smith,  110  Tower.  28th  Floor  110  Southeast  6th  Street  Fori  Laudetdale.  f\.  33301 

Julie  Trocchio,  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis,  MO  63134 

Michael  G  Troop.  900  19th  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20006 _ 

Gregory  A  Trnell.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  11018  Washington.  DC  20006 _..... 

Thomas  L,  TrueWood.  455  North  Cityfront  Plaza  Drive  Chicago.  IL  60611  „ _.  _ 

Rowlaod  V  Tucker.  Boi  133  Oartjy.  PA  19023      _. 

Tucker  Flyer  t  Lewis,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  MOO  Washington.  OC  20036-5601  „ 

thchiel  R  Tuosto.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  710  Washington,  DC  20(001  - „ _.,.. 

Dmd  Tuith  t  Associates.  517  2nd  Street.  ME  Washington.  DC  20002  , 

Do  ._ .i. . 

Do  - , „ .„.. . 


Do. 
Do. 


J  Teny  Tomer.  2200  Mtll  Road.  1600  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

John  M  Turner.  1875  Eye  St .  NW.  »;75  Washington.  OC  20006 

Pamela  J  Turner,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Ire,  820  First  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20O02     

James  S  Turom.  3444  S  Wakefield  St  Arlington,  VA  22206 

Tuttle  Taylor  i  Heron,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington.  OC  20007 

Oo  

M  Aim  Tutwiler.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Twenty-First  Century  Technologies.  1945  Old  Gallows  Road.  #580  Vienna.  VA  22182  _...„ 

John  R  Tydings,  1129  20tn  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036         . .  „ 

Joseph  D  Tydings.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  #7500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Nathan  M  Tyfer.  1627  K  Street.  IW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

George  Randall  Tyree.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . .. 

G  John  Tysse.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

US  Border  Contmi.  PO  Bm  10800  Springfield.  VA  22009-0800 

US  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington,  DC  20037  . 

US  PuOlic  Interest  Research  Group.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  S£  Washington.  OC  20003  - 

U.S  Recreational  Ski  Association,  1315  Gene  Autry  Way  Anaheim.  CA  92805  , ..„. . 

US  Strategies  Coip,  1055  N,  Fairlai  Street,  1201  AJeiandna,  VA  22314 


Oo, 
Oo, 
Oo, 
Oo, 
Do, 
Do 


U  S  -China  Business  Council.  1818  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 
Manhew  Ubben.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

Stewart  L  Udall.  1244  Camino  Crut  Blanca  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

Laura  Uhl  1666  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20009 
Daniel  Ulmer,  2000  Schafer  Street  PO  Boi  2657  Bismarck  ND  58502     . 

John  R  Ulrich,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  #575  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  R  Undeland.  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4904 

Umti.  Inc.  PO  Boi  19109  Greensboro.  C  27419 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  ot  America,  101  Constitution  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
United  Distribution  Companies,  520  Madison  Avenue.  29th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10022 

United  Seniors  Assn.  Inc.  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle.  #125  Fairfax.  VA  22033 

Donald  W  Upson.  1500  PRC  Drive  McLean,  VA  22102  . „_ 

Richard  P  Urian.  1850  K  Street  NW,  #1190  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jane  Usdan  555  New  Jersey  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001    

Utilities  Telecommunications  Council.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Suite  1140  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  E  Vagley,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  

Anthony  Vaiannano.  1825 1  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Do  . 


Do. 
Oo. 

Do 


"t- 


Mark  Valente  III.  7055  Leestone  Street  Spnngtiefd.  VA  22151 

Ellen  Vaientino-Benitet.  Mams  Canning  i  Assaiates  12  Francis  Street  Annapolis.  MD  2i«M 

Read  Carson  Van  de  Water,  901  15th  Street,  MW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20005  

Van  der  Voort  Associates.  Ltd,  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Alexandria  VA  22308  _ 

Do    •         .      ■ 

R  Thomas  Van  Aisdall,  50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20001  .;.    _.        „ 

Nancy  Van  Duyne  1300  Eye  Street,  NW  »950E  Washington,  DC  20005     „ 

Laura  Van  Etten,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  #875  Washington,  DC  20006-4604 

Van  Ness  Feidmao  t  Curtis.  PC.  1050  Tlwmas  Jefiersoo  St..  NIM.  7tli  Floor  WasDmilon.  DC  20007  '. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn  

Seniors  Coalition 


Public  Service  Co  of  ColoraiJo 

^elly  Anderson  i  Assaiates,  Inc  (ForU.S.  Banknote  Corp) 

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  __ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  „..„ ^.i.„... 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Jlsso „„..... ...... 

US  Strategies  » .._-.„ 

Aetna  Life  t  Casually  Co „_u.-, 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co .. 

Electronic  Publishing  Group 


Gull  Stales  Utilities  Company „ , 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (ForBoy  Scoots  of  Atnehca)  

Hecht  Spencer  &  Ass«iales  (For  Brown  t  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp)  

Hecht  Spencer  &  Asswiates  (For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Asso)  , 

National  Council  ot  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc _. _, , ...„._.. 


National  Assn  of  Psychiatric  Health  Systems  . 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc     


Software  Publishers  Assn 


Oeere  &  Company  :....._ _.. 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Association _ ^....i „..„. 

Ptiiilips  Petroleum  Co   _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (forAmencan  Forest  i  Paper  Assn)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Anheuser-Busch  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp)  . 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Kellogg  Company!     

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters)  ,. 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForNational  Assn  ol  Private  Enterprise)  . 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ot  Water  Companies)  , 

Van  ScoyK  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Realty  Committee)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Schering-Plough  Corp) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  USF&G  Insurance) .. 

Alamo  Rent-A-Car.  Inc  _ 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States 


Savings  and  Community  Bankers  ot  America ... ,..„... 

PSI  Energy,  Inc ___..; .'. 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp . 

Amtrack  Conraii  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Retiritt ; 

National  Realty  Committee    _ . 

Pubic  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company ' „. 

City  of  Rialto : ; : 

Inland  Valley  Development  Agency »..;.. .. 

Recovery  Engineering  __.; 

San  Bernardino  Associated  Governments  .. 

San  Bernardino  International  Airport  Authonly  ..„..___L..... 

Interstate  Truckload  Carriers  Conleienct ...„ „._. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp    _.... 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc ,.._. 


Receipts 


5.000  00 
4,000.00 
1.250  00 


3.92tJM 

ISO.OO 

2.000.00 

1.076.00 


inoo 


4J00.0O 


3J7S.00 


5O0O0 

150  00 

4,000,00 

2.150.00 

4.515.00 


1,000.00 
6,250.00 
12.500.00 
3.750.00 


10.000  00 
4.875.00 
3.750  00 
2.500.00 
5.000  00 
2.500.00 

mu 

10.00000 

5.000.00 

1.00000 

35000 

522  00 

174  00 

3.200  00 

2.400  00 

4.000  00 

2,400  00 


American  NuKem 


Blue  Diamond  Growers 
Sunkist  Growers.  Inc  .,_, 
Central  Soya  Co.  Inc  .... 
PRC 


Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Anderson  Kill  Click  t  Oshinsky  (ForPopulation  Crisis  Committee) 

Glass  Packaging  Institute _.„ 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Jbsn  ..„ ..„, 

Labor  Policy  Assn  . .,. 


Caretenders  Heallhcorp  _„.. 

City  of  Las  Vegas       .., 

Continental  Medical  Systems  ^ 

Curaflex  Health  Services.  Inc  , 

Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp 
Integrated  Health  Services.  Inc  .. 
USA  Healthnet.  Inc  , 


United  Technologies  Corp  ..._.-...„ '...'. ,...„., 

Claimants  Under  Proposed  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  M 

Federation  tor  American  Immigration  Reform  

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ol  North  Dakota „ .; 

Dow  Chemical  Company __.._ ■. _ ___„ 

AAA  Potomac . „ . __■..;.__._..__, 


PRC,  Inc _.».. ^ 

ECSG,  Inc 

American  Fed  of  Teachers,  AFl/CK)  , 

American  Insurance  Assn   

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
American  Insurance  Assn 


Valanjano  &  Associates  (ForAmerican  International  GftKip)  .„... 

Chubb  Corporation „^ „.„..'. 

Colonial  Life  i  Accident  Insurance  Co  

Valanzano  i  Assocs  (ForNatural  Disaster  Coalition  National  Comm.  on  Prop- 
erty Insur ) 

Kelly  Anderson  ,._ 

National  Troopers  Coalition  (NTC)  . „ L.~^~LJ^^ 

Northwest  Airlines.  Inc  ......__. .-.-_„..; „ „...^ 

Pharmaceutical  Manulactunng  Assn  _ ;.„•__....„____...  -„„ 

SPACEHA8 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  .: ... 

Continental  Airlines.  Inc  _,..„ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Regis  Retirement  Plan  Services) 

Alaska  Eskimo  Wtialmg  Commission  . , 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp  ._„„™... ..._ ; 

Barmn  Collier  Co  „«...„_„ ., J... ..,.■.„ 

Bio  Resources.  Ltd _ -.,.„„_^,„„i .._ ,  „,i 

Blackfeet  Tribe _ „.„.._; _■...„_ 


700.00 
S.5O0  00 
8.43800 
11.479.00 

mio 

32.931.25 

limii 

9.10000 


95100 

36  50 

1,408,00 

21,99279 


124.398.50 


Eipenditures 


3.67500 
280.50 


265  56 


291.79 


4J11.00 


186.53 
3J03.00 


S.092.16 


4.761.00 
9.103.00 


6.00 


1.93521 


2.471.54 

1.293  02 

360.00 


2.750  80 
1.780  00 
1.686.30 
1.780  00 
1,780.00 
35000 


56667 
11.479.00 


450 
1J35.94 


14.190  00 


11480 

1.408  00 
19,501.21 


100,481.45 


■ r-,—  - 

—,-■••«■■-- 

..„_;.._._..-. 

■ ■•-•■•■ 

4.18925 

1.080  00 

35.000  00 

450  00 

U96.00 

4.189.25 
9129 

55  00 
3.041.00 
6,787.00 

„ — :, — 

24752;i2 

1.331.319.36 
175^00 

339.20010 
2.430.22 

15.067.62 

32.00 
4  356  52 

4^00000 

15.000  00 

40  94 

114  75 

III 

117.25 

1.46061 

132  40 

4.300O0 

500  00 

10.500  00 

50000 

500  00 

468  19 
175^00 

8.50000 
1.000,00 

-■  5.69if  do 

1.240.00 

225.83 
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Organiiation  or  Indnridual  Filing 


Do  ,. 

Do . 

Do : 

Do 

Oo.... „ .. 

Do 

Do .^ .. 

Do  ZZZZIZZIIZIZZ 

Do „ . ..~ ._^ . 

Do  'i'iiiiZ!Z~zzz';zzzz~z"Z";z!izz 

Do _.. 

Do _..... . 

Do  . , , . 

Do . .^ , , 

Do ., „ . 

Do ._,. „,.,.„. ™. 

Stewart  Van  ScoyK,  iUONew''^^^ 

Oo 

Oo -..- ., 


Do 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do  . 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do  . 

Do  , 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Manorie  Vandertiilt.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  #100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2571  

Norman  C  Vanderttool.  New  Hampshire  Petroleum  Council  1 1  Depot  Street  Concord.  NH  03301  . 

Charlene  Vanlier,  6203  A  Waterway  Dnve  Falls  Church,  VA  22044 „ 

Robert  Neil  Vannoy,  3350  Peachtree  Road,  ME  Atlanta.  GA  30326  - - 

Glenn  Vanselow,  PO  Box  61473  Vancouver  WA  98666-1473   

Norman  W  VanCor,  111  Tallwood  Drive  Southmgtoh.  CT  06489  ._ 

Barbara  J  Varca.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  DC  20005  

Audrey  S  Vaughn,  1 130  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  #830  Washington.  OC  20036 

Phihp  M  Vaughn,  800  Connecticut,.  MW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Paul  S  Vayer.  50  Hillcrest  Avenue  New  Britain.  CT  06053  _ 

Vectre  Corporation.  411  East  Franklin  Street.  #602  Richmond.  VA  23219 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes.  1718  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Carol  Vertiy.  7361  Calhoun  Place  Rockville.  MO  20850    .„.__ „ 

Frank  Verrastro,  1155  15th  Street,  MW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20005 „. 

Sara  Vickerman.  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Linda  Vickers,  1706  23rd  St.,  South  Arlington.  VA  22202  -....- - _ 

Do  - 


Oo  

David  Vienna  I  Associates.  401  Wythe  Street.  *2-A  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

Mary  Vihstadt.  1667  K  Street.  MW.  Suite  320  Washington.  DC  20006 ...„. 

Ralph  Vmovich.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Vinson  i  Elkins.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20004-1007  . 

Do 

Do -.- 

Do  ;zzzzzzzziizzizz~zzz;zzizzi 


Do  . 

Do. 
Do  . 

Do 
Do 


Walter  D  Vinyard  Jr .  VinyartI  and  Associates  555  13th  St .  NW,  *800  East  Washinitoi.  DC  20004 

Joseph  A  Violante,  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024    

Virginia  Association  of  Railway  Patrons,  PO  Box  867  Richmond.  VA  23207 ^ 

Oina  Vinaccarti.  1401  H  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

David  Vladeck.  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

John  R  Vogt.  1445  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  gth  Floor  Washington,  DC  2000S 

David  K.  Voight.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  

Nick  J  Volcheff.  7325  Del  Norte  Drive  Scottsdale,  AZ  85258    „:...._ .. 

Douglas  K  Vollmer,  801  18th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Ian  D  Vomer.  1201  New  Yorti  Ave .  MW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

Oo  

Oo ; 

John  M.  Voipe,  1825  Eye  Street.  MW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Voipe  Boskey  t  Lyons.  918  leth  Street.  NW.  #602  Washington.  DC  200O6  . 
Ingnd  A  Vxrttees.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  400K  Washington,  DC  20006  , 
Philip  H  Voortiees,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
Kurt  Vorodran.  1126  16th  Street.  MW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


Vorys  Safer  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L  Street.  MW.  #1111  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Carmen  Delgado  Votaw.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  MW.  #309  Washington.  OC  20036 

Frank  J  Voyack.  1750  New  Yorti  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  .., 

John  A  Vuono.  Vuono  Lavelle  i  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219  ... 

Thomas  D  Wacker,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 , 

Rex  8  Wackerle.  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  #2300  Arlington.  VA  22209  


Employer/Client 


City  of  Tacoma.  WA  

City  Public  Service  ot  San  Antonio 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Coalition 


Consumers  United  tor  Rail  Equity  (C.UJti.)  .... 

Ooyon.  Ltd  

Electnc  Transportatioo  Coalition , 

Geothermal  Resources  Assn  

G£  Induslnai  t  Power  Systems  

Intertribal  Agricultural  Council 

Kenai  Natives  Assn  „_ 

Koncor  Forest  Products  Company  . 
Mack  trucks,  Inc 
McK»sson  Corp 


Natinnal  Endangered  Speccs  Act  Reform  Coalition  , 

National  Wetlands  Coalitnn _. 

Navaio  Nation  ._ 

Newport  Mews  Shipbuilding  . 

Ormat  

Price  Watertiouse 


Sacramento  Muniopal  Utility  District 

Simpson  Paper  Co     

Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services  ol  North  Amenci.  to : 

Uranium  Producers  of  America    

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alton  Ochsner  Medical  Foundatno)  .. 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Forest  t  Paper  Assn)  

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates,  Inc  (ForAnheuser-flusch  Companies.  Inc)  ..._ 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp)  . 

Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates  (For  Champion  International  Coipl    _.. 

Van  Sco»oc  Associates  (For  CoaMion  of  EPSCoR  States)  _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Dresser  Industries.  Inc)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  i  Coopiiqi.  EX)  „ 

Van  Scoyoc  Assxiates  (For  Intematiooal  Papeil  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Kellogg  Company) 

Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates.  Inc  (For  MetaNetvnrlis) 


Van  Scoyoc  AssKiates,  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Lite  Undenvriters) 

Van  Sciyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Private  Enterpnse) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Water  Companies)  

Von  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForNational  Institute  for  Water  Resources)  . 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForNational  Realty  Committee)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Parsons  BnnckertmM)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Quanei)  _ _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Regis  Retirement  Plan  Setneei) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sclienng-Plough  Corp)  _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForTulane  University)    

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  University  ot  Alabama  System) 

Van  ScoyK  Associates  (Fo'  USF&G  Insurance) 

Van  Scoy«  Associates  (For  Weyertiaeuserl  

Van  Scoyx  Associates.  Inc  (For  WINSM  Consortium)  . 

American  Nurses  Assn  

Amercan  Petroleum  Institute  

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Blue  CrtKS  and  Blue  Shield  of  Geac|i* 

Pacific  Northwest  Wateniiays  Assn  

Yankee  Gas  Services  Company  

SyntexlUSAI,  Inc  _.. 

Alabama  Power  Company  ,._ 

Fluor  Corp  


DSC  Strategies.  Inc 

Association  of  American  Publishers  . 

CMA  Insurance  Co 

Pennnil  Co 


Defenders  ot  Wildlife 

Communicating  tor  AgrKuRure,  Inc  

National  Ag  Undemmters    

National  Assn  of  Ciop  Insurance  A(eats  ... 

California  Department  of  Insurance 

Dial  Corp  „ 

Tobacco  Institute  

Attorney's  Liability  Assonnce  Sooely.  Inc  . 

Bank  lax  Group 

Bank  United  ol  Texas  FSB 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  „^ 

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  . 

E  M  Wartiurg  Pincus  t  Co.  kic 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co   

Large  Public  Power  Council  . 

Merrill  Lynch  i  Co.  Inc  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 

Texas  Veterans  Land  Board  .. 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Assa  . 
Disabled  American  Veterans 


American  Automobile  Manufactottn  t 

Public  Citwn  _ 

Public  Secunties  Assn  

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ATST       

Paraiynd  Veterans  of  America 


Venable  Baetier  Howard  t  Civiletti  (For  Career  College  Assn)  ... 
Venable  Baetier  Howard  &  Ciwletti  (For  Direct  Marketing  Assn) 

Venable  Baetier  Howard  &  Cwletti  (ForiUSA  Netwoclis) 

Heublein,  Inc    

Equipment  Leasing  Assn  of  America 

Atter  t  Madden  (ForMntendo  of  Amenca)  

National  Parte  t  Conservation  Assn   

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  

Clinton  Gas  Systems.  Inc  

Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies  

CVI.  Inc        

Fraternal  Onler  ot  Police  -  National  Headquarters  . 

Grocery  Manulacturets  ol  America.  Inc  

Honda  North  Amenca.  Inc  

Ohio  Assn  ot  Braadcaslers  . 

Ohio  Cable  Television  Assn  

Ohio  Forestry  Assn  

Recyclers  of  Copper  Alky  Products 

Snow  Aviation  International.  Inc    

Gill  Scouts  of  the  USA 


International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  t  Oniamcntal  too  Hkis  . 

Pn)competiti«  Rail  Steering  Committee 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  

Northrtip  Corp 


Receipts 


472J0 
14140 
21tjH 

mat 

"uoiii 


1.497.S0 

3.489.00 

7000 


7SJIt 

Ikjo 


3.7SaM 
6.7S0.O0 
J2.S0000 
3.75000 
2.50000 
11.250.00 
2.50000 
2.500.00 
2i00JI0 


2.000.00 
10.00000 
4.87500 
3.75000 
3.75000 
2.50000 
1,250  00 
8,375  DO 
1,000  00 
5.000  00 
6.75000 
9.000W 
2.50000 
2.500  00 
4,50000 
11,955^0 


174JI 
I^jH 

nam 

19.500  00 
5.000  00 

L40000 
4.00000 


9.00000 
21.00000 
53.00003 

1.70(JS 

iinm 


4.n2J0 

TJMJiJi 


l4.ie2J6 

""iTifwSi 

1.20000 

10.00000 

80000 

20^46.96 


6.Si2J0 


3.7S0.00 


mat 

91875 
1.62493 

~3'237  50 

8115 

1.093.75 


"Ymat 

I.400J» 


Ej«enditures 


1387 
11.00 


40  00 
145  00 
3600 


271S8 


30100 

2.674  45 

16.980  98 

169  00 

7.051  98 
30651 


562  57 
984  79 
707.24 


8SJ0 


14S 

■  25000 


49  98 

2.50 
740  88 

26125 

6664 

"419:9; 

60886 
581.93 

"94ii6 
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Organi2ation  or  Individual  Filinj 


Sadami  Wada.  9  West  57lH  Slreel  New  Yort.  W  10019  

Robert  Wattle,  4214  Kinj  Street.  West  Aleiandna.  V*  22302 „ 

Joan  Wajes.  913  East  Taylor  Run  Partway  /Ueiandna.  VA  22302 

Pamela  K»de  Wajnrr430rNotth  fairtajSrive.  1360  Ailington.'VA'?^^^^^ 

Timotlty  C  Wajner,  4301  N  Fairta  Drive.  Suite  360  Aflmgtor.  VA  22203-1608  

Fredenck  f  Waite.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  20004-2404  . 

Do  

Hertert  R  Waite.  1036  South  Collw  Blvd .  1105  Maito  Island.  Fl  33937 

Do _ 

Doug  Walgren.  8312  Hunting  Hill  Lane  McLean.  VA  22102 

Do      

Do 

Do  . 

Kelley  Walker.  3050  K  Stfcet.  IW.  Suite  330  Wastiington.  DC  20007  . 


RoDert  J  Walker.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Walker/Free  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do 


Do 

Dd. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0> 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


R  Dutty  Wall  t  Associates.  Inc.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  *410  South  Washington,  DC  2000S  . 

Do _ .* 

Da 


Do 

Do 

So. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Mary  L  Wallace.  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bettiesda.  MO  20814  . 
Thomas  D  Wallace.  1000  Kiewit  Plaza  Omaha  NE  68131 


Wallace  i  Edwards.  1150  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  

Do::::z:zizzzzizzzi::ii::;::i::i:z:z::: 

Do __...v , 

Do 

On ; ™ 

Do  zi zz;zi"~zzz...iziz.z...z'.  'Z 

Do 

Do ; : _ 

Do 

Lon  M  Wallach.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003     

Richard  J  Walsh.  6770  Lake  Ellenor  Drive  Orlando,  FL  32809-3330  

lames  Waltman.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

lohn  C  Walton.  1401  North  Oak  Street.  #302  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do  . 

Do 


Bonnie  B  Wan.  700  Uth  Street,  m  Suite  660  Washington.  DC  20001  . ... 
Thomas  E  Wanley.  1019  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  2003S  . 

AJan  S  Ward.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 

Clarence  D  Ward.  1727  Hoban  Road.  NW  Washington  X  20007 

Gregg  Ward.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  »717  Washington,  DC  20036-4186 

Helen  Ward.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  20005 


Michael  D.  Ward,  c/o  Virginia  Petroleum  Council.  701  E  Fra'klin  Street,  1105  Richmond.  VA  23219 
Steonen  E  Ward,  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1030  Washington  DC  20005     .  .  . 

Barbara  F  Warden.  1757  N  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC  20036  

Robert  A  Warden.  1331  f  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20004  "  'Z 

Michael  A  Wanng.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ann  D  Warner.  1220  ■  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  200  Washington  DC  20036  "" 

James  H  Warner,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oavifl  E  Warr.  655  15th  Street.  IW.  #410  Washington  DC  20005 

B  lack  Warren.  PO  Box  95385  Atlanta,  GA  30347  

David  L  Warren.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  DC  20001 


Richard  F  Warren.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  Suite  402  Washington  DC  20006 
Tristan  Carter  Warren.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  .  _ 

Kenneth  Wasch.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Barbara  J.  Washburn.  1660  L  Street,  m  #400  Washington  DC  20036 
Gregory  J  Washington.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036 
Robert  A  Waspe.  P.O  Bo<  1417-049  Aleiandna.  VA  22313-1417 


Employer/Client 


Sony  Corp  ot  America   

International  Hardwood  Products  Assn  IIHPA)   

Cash  Smith  h  Wages  (For  Association  ot  Protessional  Flight  Attendants) 
Cash  Smith  h  Wages  (For  Independent  Federation  ol  Flight  Attendants)  .. 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn    

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn _. 

Ackerson  i  Bishop.  Chtd  (For  American  Wire  Producers  Assn) 

Ackerson  I  Bishop  (For  Chiquita  Brands  International.  Inc)  

Bankers  Roundtable 

J  P.  Morgan/Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  .... 

Association  of  Chiropractic  (Colleges , .. . . ^ .... 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industies.  Inc -.-.... _„ 

Merck  t  Company  _...,„.......,..;„.™ _. 

University  ol  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center ........^..'.xi.....^.;..., _„ 

National  Club  Assn  „_;.„...: _„..__.. , 

Handgun  Control.  Inc    „_ ^ .;„ ._ 

American  Nulear  Energy  Council  _ _ „„....,.;„_..,_. 

American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co  ._.„_ ».„w~...~. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc __.._.. ......^ ...„„.„i..i_ 

Broadcast  Music.  Inc    '. ,. ^ 

Coalition  (or  Competitrve  Capital ^ ^ ji_. 

Coalition  on  Superlund „....'_ „. _. .. ^_.,„ 

CSX  Corporation 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  

Meiican  Department  ot  Commerce  &  Industrial  Development  . 

Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Assn  

MBNA  America  Bank  NA  

National  Stone  Assn  _„ _ 

Northville  Industries  Corp ......„_,. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  .. . ...„ 

NEDWRCRA  Proiect  _..„.._,...„;_...... 

Pacific  Lumber  Co     . . „.. 

Sony  Music  Entertainment.  Inc  „„ _ 

Sony  Pictures  Entertainment.  Inc  . ..^„., _„_ 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc o_ ^„ 

United  Healthcare.  Inc _.i......... , 

USA  Group.  Inc 

Wheelabrator  Envrionmental  Systems,  Inc.  et  al ... 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taxation    __._.„._ 

American  Forest  and  Paper  Assn  ._ 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp       _ 

Committee  on  Radioisotopes  &  Radiopharmaceuticals  II  „...,„ 

Committee  on  Radioisotopes  and  Radiopharmacetiticals  . :. 

CIBA-GEIGY  Corp ,_„ 

EcoScience  Corp     ,_ „. 

Environmental  Transportation  Assn.  et  (I.  ....- 

Ernst  &  Young    .,.,;;,..._.. 

ENERCO  t  Affiliates  __... 

Footwear  Distributors  and  Retailers  of  Amenci __...._; 

Haielden  Foundation i„„..™„ 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council  _..... , 

Jackson  National  Life  Insurance  Co  i^ . 

Kimberly-Clark ,„ 

Medical  Associates  of  America  _ _.... .„..._..., 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn  ....._._...;... 

National  Coal  Assn  ,_.., .^„..„ 

National  Power  Company ;„.^..„.„.. .„; ; 

Peabody  Holding  Co.  Inc 


Pha-maceutical  Manufacturers  Asm 

Pittston  Group  

PPG  Industnes,  Inc  

Sand02  Corporation  Protection  Corp,  , 

State  of  California  

Sumitono  Chemical  Co  ..,_ .„ 

Tandy  Corp , .; 

Totchmark  Corporation 

United  Company    

US  Generating  Co 


American  Soc  of  Hospital  Ptiarmacists  . 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons',  Inc  

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  .„;.„_.... 
Alabama  Power  Co 


American  Soc  ol  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Aopraisers : 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  

Calgene,  Inc  ...; ,., 

Cash  America  International : „.».;..„ 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  of  America  ..;... . 

Domino  Sugar  Corp  ; ., 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilitation  Corp  _ 

Kingdom  ot  Saudi  Arabia    „_... 

Service  Corporation  International  ,.,._ ...;. „..„ u- 

Public  Citizen „ ^ ^ 

General  Mills  Restaurants,  Inc ..„...„.__..„; 

National  Audubon  Society .<..„ ..„,_._„ .". 

John  E  Chance  i  Associates.  Inc  .»;...„.-. ^..._ 

General  Dynamics  Corp  ^......^ 

Grumman  Corporation 


National  Assn  of  Oiedgmg  Contfactore  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Americj 

Teitron,  Inc  

Thiokol  Corp  , . ..„ 

TRW.  Inc   ;..;.. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp  ..„.'.„.. „...„......., „ 

Telocator „. 

Baker  i  Hosteller  (For Soap  &  Detergent  Assn)  , 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation 

Southern  California  Gas  Co .\.,. 

Handgun  Control,  Inc _„....._. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Shell  Oil  Company 


International  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Ag,  W  of  A(UAW)  . 

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorado 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters ;._.. 

Airports  Council  International  ■  North  Amenca  .-.„.„ 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  ' .........^.v.- 

Bnstol-Myers  Squibb  Company  _..': „: i ■. 

Forest  farmers  Assn 


National  Assn  ot  Independent  Colleges  &  Universities  . 

American  Furniture  Manutacturers  Assn „ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters __ _ _. 

Software  Publishers  Assn  ^ 

General  Motors  Corp , 

Teiiaco.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores  . 


Receipts 


9,72000 
9.000  00 
4.125  00 
7,40000 


10.50000 
5.50000 

7.500,00 
8,000,00 


10.tOO.00 

'  16788  00 
1.125  00 
15.000,00 


2,l87i0 


1,497,19 
1,875.00 
1.20000 
66.900  00 
3.000  00 
3.000.00 


1J7S.0D 

SOOOO 

2.2S0.00 


730000 
1.875.00 
1.562.50 
1.750  00 
2.500  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1.500.00 

500.00 
1.000.00 

500  00 

500  00 
1.000  00 
3.000  00 
1.000  00 
1.500.00 
1.000.00 
2.500  00 
1.500  00 

500  00 
1.00000 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 

■"sS'm 

1.000  00 
1.000  00 

500  00 
1.000.00 

500  00 

500  00 
1.00000 
1.000.00 

500  00 
1.000  00 
3.780.00 


3,500  00 

25,00000 

10.000  00 

22.50000 

10.000.00 

3.750.00 

22.500.00 

7.500.00 

5.000  00 

30.000.00 

7.500.00 

7.500  00 

1.250.00 

1.875  00 

6.000.00 

15.000  00 

21.24999 

13.750,00 

35.000,00 

15,00000 

10.500  00 

30.000  00 

2:625!00 

i'iim 


Expenditures 


6.000.00 

20.972.90 

675.00 

1.200.00 

9.000.00 


1.000.00 


1.998.00 
750.00 
6.90000 
1.400.00 
3.000.00 


500.00 


1.862  66 
847  00 
805  00 
126.74 


6.35927 
3.399.04 


7.500  00 


197  87 

900.00 


727  33 


869  68 
844.80 
32688 

569  76 


114  28 


158.10 

800 
34817 


667.43 
762.64 


1.057.03 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Watchdog  Publications,  Inc,  8182  Maryland  Avenue,  Suite  313  St  Louis,  MO  63105 

Mary  Kirtley  Waters,  888  17th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20006  

Robbi-Lynn  Watnik,  1050  Uth  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  L  Watson  III,  One  World  Trade  Center,  #451 1  New  Yorti,  NY  10048  

Leroy  Watson.  1616  H  Street,  NW  1 1th  FIxr  Washington.  DC  20006  

Shem  D  Watson,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  902  Washington,  K  20036-4502 

James  B,  Watt,  1015  18th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carolyn  Herr  Warts,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Douglas  R  Warts,  1320  19th  Street,  NW,  #201  Washington,  DC  20036  

George  B  Watts.  1155  15th  St .  NW.  #614  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bruce  H  Watzman.  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Nancy  Watzman.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Phihp  A  Waiman.  2800  Quebec  St .  NW.  #536  Washington.  DC  20008  . 


William  H  Weatherspoon.  North  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  150  Fay«tte«ille  St.  Mall  Raleigh.  NC  27601-2919 

A  Vernon  Weaver.  Ill  Center  Street  Lirtle  Rock.  AR  72201 

Bartjara  G  Webb.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  Suite  202W  Washington.  DC  20024 ,. 

Sandra  M  Webb.  1150  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Margaret  L  Webber.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jack  Weber.  1301  Pennsylvania  ave .  n  w  #900  Washington.  DC  20004 

Ptiillip  J  Weber.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 

Webster  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Waslnnfton.  DC  20006  . 

Do 

Robert  K.  Weidner,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  X  20037  .. 

Do:!I!ZZZZZIIZZIIZZIIZZIZI~Z];ZIIZIZZI 


Do 


Weil  Gotshal  &  Manges.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #700  Washmgton.  X  20036     

Weinberg  Bergeson  t.  Neuman.  1300  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  West  Washington.  K  2000S 

Do  - 

Do 

Robert  A  Weinberger.  816  Connecticut  Ave .  HH  Washington.  X  20006  

Deborah  Weiner.  11004  Petersborough  Drive  Rockville.  MO  20852 


Stanley  P  Weiner.  One  Kansas  City  Place  1200  Main  Street.  #3000  Kansas  City.  MO  64105 

Donald  G  Wemert.  1420  King  Si  Alexandria.  VA  22314-2715 

Steven  B  Weingarten,  One  Commerce  Plaza.  Suite  2005  Albany.  NY  12210 

Kurt  Wemrich,  301  East  Clark  Avenue,  Suite  300  Las  Vegas,  NV  89101 

Sandra  G  Wets,  445  Hamilton  Ave  White  Plains,  NY  10601 

Arthur  A  Weiss,  One  Woodward  Avenue,  Suite  2400  Detroit.  Ml  48226 ». ., 

Kathleen  Weiss,  200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10171 

Walter  F  Weiss,  1762  Church  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036  . 

John  F  Welch.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  X  20005   

Brad  G  Welling.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  X  20004 . 

Arnold  Wellman.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  SE.  #304  Washington.  X  20003 __ 

Jane  V  Wellman.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington.  X  20001 

Kent  M.  Wells.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  X  20005  

Robert  C  Wells.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Nw.  #1000  Washington.  X  20004  . 

Michael  L  Welsh,  becutive  Mews.  Suite  D-20  Cherry  Hill.  NJ  08003 

Frederick  C  Wendorl.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #352  Washington.  X  200O4  . 

Thomas  F  Wenmng.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dr  Reston.  VA  22090 „ 

David  Wentworth,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20004-2599  ...... 

Heidi  L  Werl.ng.  1620  L  Street.  NW  Suite  800  Washington,  X  20036  

Fred  Wertheimer,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036    

James  K  Wessel,  1800  M  Street,  NW,  #325  South  Washington,  X  20036 -„ 

Charles  M  West,  205  Daingertieid  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Ford  B  West,  501  Second  Street,  NE  Washington.  X  20002  

William  Preston  West  Jr.  1200  18th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washrngton.  K  20036  _ 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn.  PO  Box  848  Nogalei.  AZ  85621  

J  C  West.  PC.  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  #800  Washington,  X  20005  

Western  Coal  TraHic  League,  1224  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 


Wesliand  Development  Co,  Inc,  401  Coors  Boulevard,  NW  Albuquerque.  NM  87121 

John  F  Wetzel  Jr ,  50  F  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20001  

Wexler  Croup.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  X  20004 . 

Do . 

Do"i;!]zz!!ZziZ!!z;"zz;zz;™;zz!Zi!zz~zz" 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

DO 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Brian  B  Whalen  Jr .  455  North  Cilytrtint  Plaza  Drive  Chicago.  II 60611 _ 

Whalen  Company,  Inc,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  X  20006 

David  W  Wheeler,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  #830  Washington,  X  20036 

Gordon  B  Wheeler,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  X  20036  

Lany  Wheeler.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 , 

Sandra  Wheeler,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington.  X  20006 - _ 

John  C  Whitaker,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  #206  Washington.  X  20036 -, 

George  E,  White  Jr.  706  Lowerline  St  New  Orieans.  LA  70118 ., 

John  C  White.  White  Consulting  Group  2000  M  Street.  NW.  1380  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 
Do   - 


Do 
Do 
Do, 


Employer/Client 


ConAgra.  Inc  , 

Healthcare  Financial  Management  As»  .. 

Secunty  Traders  Assn,  Inc 

National  Grange 

American  Lung  Assn 

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supennsois 

National  Rural  Electric  CooperatiM  Ism 

Tele-Communications,  Inc  

National  Broiler  Council 

National  Coal  Assn  , 

Public  Citizen 

Boetinnger  hgelheiin  Ptiarmacniticals.  he 

Amencan  PetnUeum  Institute 

Sleptiens  Group,  Inc 


Fanners  Educational  and  Co-OperatiM  Uoion  o(  Jtmenca  . 

Brown  &  Root  Services  Corp      

Amencan  Medical  Assn    

Natural  Disaster  Coalition 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  (Fannie  Mae)  , 

Commercial  Law  league  of  Amenca _ 

International  Taiicab  and  Livery  Assn 

tnvirocare  ot  Utah  

James  W  Bunger  t  Assxiates _ 

National  Assn  of  Counties  

Rural  Utah  Public  Lands  Council 

Circle  K  Corp 

Battery  Council  International  

National  Assn  tor  Plastic  Container  Recovoqi  OHKOn  ... 
Portable  Rechargeable  Barteiy  Assuiation 
Unilever  U  S ,  Inc 


American  Soc  for  the  Prevention  ol  Cruelty  to  Jkmiwals  . 
Shook  Hardy  t  Bacon  PC 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

Weingarten  Reid  Assaiates  

Regional  Transportation  Commission  of  Clark  County.  NV 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

Jatte  Ram  Heuer  I  Weiss.  P£.  .-. 

Westvaco  Corp  „ 

American  Foreign  Service  Assn  , 

Safe  Buildings  Alliance   

American  International  Group,  Inc  .. 
United  Parcel  Service 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  , 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp    

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  .., 

Welsh  Consulting  Corporation  

Central  I  South  West  Corp 

National  Grocers  Assn  

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance  . 

Metropolitan  Ufe  insurance  Co 

Common  Cause 

Dow  Coming  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists 

Fertilizer  Institute 

National  Business  Atfctatt  Assn  ... 


Cily  ol  Detroit 


AssKiation  ol  Amencan  Railroails  

Advanced  Navigation  &  Positioning  Corp  , 
Air  Conditioning  I  Relngeration  Institute 
American  Airlines,  Inc 
American  Dental  Assn 

American  Dietetic  Assn , 

American  Public  Transit  Assn  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc, 

AIDS  tetion  Council   

ARCO  

Camp  Barsh  i  Tate  

Catholic  Healtti  Assn  of  tlie  U.S.  . 

Century  Council  

Comcast  Corporation 


Connie  Lee  Insurance  Company  .... 

Consortium  of  Stale  Mantime  Schooli  

Crow  Inbal  Council      

Defense  Rations  Manufacturers  Asm  

Eastman  Kodak  Co  , 

EG&G,  Inc _ ..._ 

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  lid 

Fox  Bennett  &  Turner    

FHP  ^;. 

Grind  Tnink  Western  Railroad.  Inc 

Guardian  Industries  Corp _ 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  Space  and  Communications  Graup  .. 

J.P  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc  

Johnson  (  Johnson 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center 

Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observatory  

Massachuserts  Foundation  for  Eicellence  in  Marine  t  Wnwi . 

MetPath,  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc . 

National  Gypsum  Co  - 

New  England  Aquanom .: 

Oceanic  Institute 

Ohio  Edison  

OIS  Optical  Imaging  Systems.  Inc  

Science  Applications  International  Coip 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn 

USANAHA 


Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp  . 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  inc 

Alabama  Power  Co  

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  . 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sacun^i  t  MeMan  . 

Union  Camp  Corporation  , 

Avondale  Industnes.  Inc  

AMGEN .. 

Coastal  Corporation  

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  : ,_ _. 

Mamm _ 

Totacco  Institute _ 


Receipts 


10.000M 


7.500  00 
1.05000 
1.050T)0 
720.00 
itOtJO 


600.00 
1.320.00 


45000 
2.400  00 


119.000.00 
6i50J)0 

~\nx»si 

156  00 
3.33300 
3.352  00 
21.250  00 
10000  00 
20.000  00 
5.00000 


Eipendilures 


150  00 
751.04 
S212 


III 

5514.75 

4500 

3.75000 

1.650.00 

10.50000 
6.250  OO 

(2IS7 

17.69644 

3.68SJS 

10.76t.04 

461.95 

3.75000 

37.50000 
2.50000 

1.950,00 

750C0 
5.00000 

18000 

132  50 
82500 

46000 

400  00 

200  00 

6J95.00 

45  00 

27500 

8^000  00 

2.000  00 
157.62133 
1.500  00 
2.362  50 
1.237  00 
400M 

11800 

1.40000 

77J47  68 

533  00 
35000 

S.40t« 

177114 

6.20000 
14.43600 
IS.000.00 
4.96S.75 

SOM 

637  70 

16800 

10.233.40 

vamm 
mm 

17S7J3 

UX252 

sjseoo 

jaiiio 

1.50000 

25.00000 

1.000.00 

300  00 
395  00 
189  50 

»:S40ji6 
SMOM 

iUOO  17 

5.000  00 

395.70 

3,45000 

6.375  00 

33375 
32  05 

9Meie 

16.S7$« 

21.45000 

2,125  01 

1.050  00 

60090 

90  66 

48.25 

319.40 

1175 

630 

ISO  00 

10,11900 
22  50 
24  00 
1860 
69  75 
24  75 

775 

10660 
23100 

850 
116  55 
24  50 

2^50 

.™ 

17  65 

3^900  00 

4300  00 

27  30 
73  32 
800 

26  65 

65  00 

130  25 

6.&0 


7300 
4000 


63  99 
87  40 


3.31192 
72  J2 


5.857 15 
1.89925 


44  00 
9J9578 
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OrginiiatKXi  or  Individual  Filin| 


Joyce  White.  222  m  Dj»is,  1309  Portland.  OR  97209 

Leljnd  J  Wliite,  777  14tn  Street.  It*  Wasfimjton.  K  20005  _._ 

Mar|ita  i  Wtiite.  1776  UassachuseHs  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  310  WashinitOd.  K  20036 
Rjymon  M  White  Ir ,  5501  Seminary  Road,  Act  2211-South  Falls  Chuich,  VA  22041  ,. 

Richard  H  Wliite  1875 1  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006   

Sam  WHile.  1155  15th  Street,  m.  1900  Wasnmgtoii.  DC  20005  _. 

Slewn  C  White,  10801  R«liviiie  PHe  Rockmie,  MD  20852  _.... 

Tool  0.  White.  1745  JeHefson  Davis  Hijh«a».  #605  fclinjton.  VA  22202 _ 

Susan  ).  Wliiti  t  AssaciMes.  1111  Nortli  Pin  StiMt.  Suite  2-8  Aleundni,  VA  22314  .. 

Do 

UBiite  Fine  (  Venrille.  1156  15lh  St..  NW.  11100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Whitetord  Tarlor  t  Preston.  888  17th  St..  IW.  1400  Washington.  DC  70006  

Do 

David  W  Whitehead,  6200  Oat  Tree  Boulevard  Indeoendence.  OH  44131 

Ronald  P  Whitmire,  1120  G  Street,  HH  Suite  900  Washingtoo.  DC  20005 

William  F  Whitsitt.  13155  Noel  Road  Dallas.  TX  75240-5067  . 

lany  H  Whitt.  9111  E  Douglas  Wichita.  KS  67207   

Pamela  J  Whitted,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  tSOO  Washington.  DC  20005 


WhiKmth  t  AsswiJtes.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  •747  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Jjmcs  K.  Wholey.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  900E  Washington,  DC  20004  

Do 

William  E  Wickeit  Jr ,  1667  K  Street.  MN,  1600  Washington.  DC  20006  

Wrckham  t  Associates.  1701  N  Kent  Street,  1205  Artington,  VA  22209 

Helen  C  Wiederhom.  1350  I  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Wiggin  k  Dana,  One  Century  Toiwr  P  0  Boi  1832  Ne«  Haven,  CT  06508-1832  

Rotieit  Wigington.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 

W  Scott  WilOer.  1 101  Vermont  Avenue,  m  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  H,  Wilbur,  1101  Conneclcut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Do  

Stiirtey  J  Wilcher,  122  C  Street.  NW.  1750  Washington,  OC  20O01  

Bnan  Wiica,  750  First  Street,  ME  Washington.  DC  20002-4242  , 


Wildlite  Legislative  Fund  o<  America.  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  11202  Waslnn|to«.  DC  20036 

Marry  G  Wi*s  II,  1023  15lh  SM«I  I  400  Washington.  OC  20005  

Cynthia  H.  Wiles  Consultint  10898  Woodltal  Unei^t  Falls.  VA  22066 


to. 
to. 


UNqr  flm  t  riMni.  1776  K  Stmt.  MW.  12tli  f\.  Wiskinftoa.  DC  20006 

to , 

to.... - , 

to „ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
D« 


Guenthcr  0  Wilhelm.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  MN,  <300  Washington.  DC  20006-1813 

Cart  B  Wilkerson,  1001  Pennsyhrama  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20004  

Julia  Bullard  Wilkie,  206  E  Street,  Nt  Washington.  OC  20002  

E,  John  Wilkinson,  1899  L  Street,  NW,  1500  Washington,  OC  20036  . 


WiUunssn  Bartief  IbiMer  I  Quinn,  1735  New  Voiti  JWe..  NW  Washinfton.  OC  20006  . 

to _ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


Faith  Williams.  1001  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW,  M60  Washington.  DC  20037  . 
jKk  L  Williams.  451  New  Jersey  Avenue.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

Do 


Leonard  B  Williams.  1615  M  Street.  IW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  „, 

Marshall  Williams,  Box  1000.  Building  A3  Leavenworth.  KS  66048  

Patncia  Williams.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-2266    . 
Percy  V,  Williams  II,  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

Petty  F.  Williams,  225  Mam  St  Newmgton,  CT  06111    

Ridurt  T.  ITilliams,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037 

Robin  L  Williams,  1667  K  St ,  MW,  4210  Washington,  OC  20006 


W  Jackson  Williams,  111  Center  Street,  22nd  Floor  Little  RKk.  AR  72201 
Fred  H  Williamson.  1250  H  Street,  m.  Suite  800  Washington,  OC  20005 

Alan  R  Willis,  8<B  3529  Portland,  OR  97208   

Marsha  Ann  Willis,  371  South  Emerson  Street  Denver,  CO  80209 

RoyW,  Willis.  1101  leth  Street.  IW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Wayne  0  Willis,  1100  17th  Street,  MW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20036 
Willkie  Fart  t  Gallagher,  1155  21st  Street,  MN.  1600  Washington,  OC  20036  . 
Do 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


EmployerAIIieni 


Oregon  Trail  Coordinating  Council  _ 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors _ „ 

Association  for  Maximum  Service  Television,  Inc 

Hartis  Corporation 

Tobacco  Institute  

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Assn  _ 

American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn  . 

Texas  Instrtiments.  Inc  . 

County  ot  Los  Angeles ., . 

Cuyahoga  County _ 

Houghton  Mitflin  Company _.. . 

Giddmgs  i  Lewis,  Inc  

National  Constructors  Association „ 

Centenor  Energy  Corp _ _ _ 

National  Ocean  Industnes  Assn _ _ 

Oryx  Energy  Company  _ 

Pina  Hut,  Inc ... 

BMP  Petroleum  Amencas . 

Mesa.  Inc  

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  . 

Gardner  Carton  i  Douglas  (ForJones  bitercable) . 

Gardner  Carton  i  Douglas  (For.Ukiah  Valley  Medical  Center)  ... 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp ., 

Times  Sduare  Center  Associates ^ 

Ford  Motor  Co  „. 

Villa  Banli.  USA  

Airport  Association  Council  International 

American  Medical  Assn  

Smith  Bucklin  i  Associates  (ForAmusement  t  Music  Operators  Assn) 

Smith  Bucklin  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForSociety  of  Thoracic  Surgeons) 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Collefes  and  Universities 

American  Psichological  Assn  


Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amenca.  Inc  

Environmental  Resean:h  Institute  of  Mwhigan  . 

Industnal  Technology  Institute ™. 

MERRA 

Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc  _„ 

Allied  Marketing  Group 


Association  of  Telemessaging  Services,  InteniatiOMi  . 

Chaparral  Steel  Co  

Club  Car.  Inc  

CBS.  Inc 

Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Cos ^ 

Georgetown  Industnes  

David  S,  Hess '1 

Manne  Mammal  CoaWiOfl  

McGaw.  Inc  _ „ 

Merchants  National  Bank _ 

Mtel  

National  Assn  lor  Information  Services  _ 

Newspaper  Assn  of  America  (NAA) 

Olan  Mills.  Inc  

Prodigy  Services  Company 

Rantan  River  Steel  Co 


Ruddy  Institute  for  Maritime  Communications  . 

United  Parcel  Service  „ „ 

United  States  Banknote  Corp  ._ 

UtiliCorp  United 

W  F  roung.  Inc 

Enon  Corporation  „ 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Ik 

National  Roofing  Contractors  Assn  „. 

Vulcan  Materials  Co- 

Acjiom  Corp  „ 

Aetna  Lite  Insurance  . „ .. 

American  Airtines „ . 

Bank  of  Amenca  

Bank  of  Boston  

Bamett  Banks.  Inc  . 

First  Interstate  Bank  .„.: 

Fleet  Financial  Group.  Inc  

Northwest  Hydroelectric  Assn .„ 

RECOU  Management  Corp . i 

RMJ  Options  Trading  Corp  ; .„„_ 

Solano  Water  Authonty _ 

Sunlrust  Banks,  Inc „ 

Turfock  Irrigation  Distnct  

VISA  USA.  Inc  

Wachovia  Bank  and  Tnjst  ^ 

Wells  Fargo  t  Company 


Receipts 


New  Vorti  Life  Insurance  Company  .... 

Ark-Best  Co 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  (ARIttJU 

Electro  Com  Automation.  Inc  

Mid  Amenca  Dairymen,  Inc 


National  Manne  Manufacturers  Assn  , 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  

Riceland  Foods,  Inc  „., „. 

Tyson  Foods.  Inc  _. ,. 

Amoco  Corporation  , 


Lobby  Quorum  International 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Society  for  Human  Resource  Management 

Amencan  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Rohm  i  Haas  Co 


Williams  t  Anderson  (For  Education  Finance  Council) . 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Port  of  Portland  

USA  NARA  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ot  Amehc* 

General  Atomics 

Association  of  Directory  Publishers 

Browning-Ferns  Industnes,  Inc 


Hispanic  Information  i  Telecommunications  Network 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  _, 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Fee  Appraisers 

Standard  Commercial  Tobacco  Co,  Lid „_ 

Time  Warner . 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp 

William  M  Mercer,  Inc  

Yamaha  Motor  Co,  Ltd,  el  al 


Yamaha  Motor  Manufaclunng  Corp  of  Amenca 


56250 
1750,00 

Tmm 

600.00 


1.203.00 
24.500.00 
2.500  00 
1.8OO.0O 
1.064  00 
9.999.99 

"fiils'od 


500.00 
3.00000 
4.000.00 
1.050.00 
6.412.75 

155  00 
14.547.50 
4325.00 


17.760.00 
3.975,00 
1.000,00 


8,970,00 
4.000.00 


8,69900 
2.50000 
3.750.00 


2.133.00 


6.163.00 


Expenditures 


27SJI0 
116.00 


1.505.00 
2.97800 
3.953.00 


2.500.00 
1.700.00 


71.000,00 
26.595.20 


26.882.20 
2JOO.00 
3.644.65 


6JO0.O0 


1.110.00 

uoo.oo 

1.200.00 
liOOOO 
1.450  00 
1.400,00 
1.400  00 
1.200.00 
1.300,00 
50,00 


6.834  82 
15.000,00 
3,633.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 
7.228.50 


12.403.00 


929.50 
1,760.00 


1.16800 
5.988.50 
2.910.00 


12.810.00 
1.050.00 

660.'i)b 


474.05 


1.057.50 
56.67 


8284 

1,173  65 
633,00 


440.04 
5.614.05 


382.02 


625  52 


2,076,00 
2,806.39 


54  36 

12.500  00 
979  68 


26.00 


348.00 


9.00 
196.42 


1.195.95 
540  00 


4.64924 
1.595.28 


5.112.98 
140.00 
235.14 


460.00 


14.00 
250.00 
250  00 
300.00 
250.00 
300.00 
250  00 
300.00 
250  00 
222,04 


2.853  00 
2!dM73 


106.96 
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Organization  or  Indnridual  Filing 


Wilmer  Culler  8  Pickenng.  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037-1420 


Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 


Ann  Wilson,  1611  Ouke  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314  

Charles  0  Wilson,  PO  Box  19130  1919  South  Broadway  Green  Bay,  Wl  54307-9130 

David  I  Wilson,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  400K  Washington,  OC  20006 , 

Gary  Wilson,  1301  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  20004 .., 

Kate  V  Wilson.  900  Franklin  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Palncia  M  Wilson.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1510  Washington.  DC  20004  

Robert  Dale  Wilson.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington,  DC  20005-2710  

Do 

Robert  Gary  Wilson.  One  PPG  Place  Pittsburgh,  PA  15272  

Scott  A  Wilson,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Tyler  J  Wilson,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 


William  F.  Wilson,  231  W  Michigan  Street  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  , 

John  P  Winburn,  50  E  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  

Do „., 


to  , 

to  , 

to  . 

to  . 

to 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Judith  A.  Winchester.  1627  I  Stiiet  HW.  f  1100  Washington  OC 

Stephen  H  Wines.  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20005  

Eugene  J  Wmgerter.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Eileen  M  Winkelman,  2501  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20O37 

David  L  Winstead,  1666  K  Street,  NW,  11 100  Washington,  DC  20016  „._ 

Do 
David  A. 
Winston 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Winthrop  Stimsofl  Putnam  t  Rbbetts,  1133  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  1200  Washington,  OC  20036 

to ,..„ 

Elizabeth  Winck.  805  15th  Street.  NW,  1300  Washington,  OC  20005 

Jim  Wise  Associates,  104  North  West  SI  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 

Do _ 

to , 

Do 

Melanie  Wisniewski,  PO  Box  020783  Miami.  Fl  33102-0783  

Lyn  M  Withey.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  1700  Washington,  OC  20006  _. 

Cynthia  D  Witkin,  1212  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Samuel  B  Witt  III,  500  Sheperd  Street,  Suite  200  Winslon-Salem,  NC  27103 

Anne  Wiiom,  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  Suite  830  Washington,  DC  20036 

S  R  Woidak  and  Associates.  Inc.  The  tollevue  -  Suite  850  200  S.  Broad  Street  Pbiladelpbia.  M  19102 

to  iiizzzzzz~zziz]!~zzzzzizz™z;;!;!zzzizii 


Winston.  1922  F  Street.  M*  Washington.  DC  20006 

&  Strawn.  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005-3502 

,     . 

_ 

■■ 

■ 

_ „„..„.., „.„     «.         ..". ^ 

to  . 
to  , 
to 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to  . 
to 


EmploiKt/Clitnt 


Aetna  Life  t  Casualty  Co 

Apple  Computer.  Inc  

Business  Roundtable  , 
Capital  OtieVAaC.  mc 
Ciiito*k.NA 


Systems  Policy  Praject 
Coob  Met  Communications.  LP 
Electnc  Generation  Assn 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  San  Francisct . 

G-IV  Family  Coalition.  Inc  

Handgun  Control,  Inc    

Intellectual  Property  Committee 


International  Metals  Reclamation  Company,  he  . 

Long  Island  Savings  Bank  

Pepsico.  Inc 

Aniencan  Movers  Conference 

Fort  Howard  Corp 


Arter  8  Madden  (For  Nintendo  ol  America,  he)  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  

Education  Legislative  Sennces.  Inc  (For  San  Diego  SdMol  0«M,  H  alj  . 

USX  Corporation  

Wilson  (  Wilson  (ForCadmiom  Council)  

Wilson  &  Wilson  (For  Hecia  Mming  Companf) 

PPC  Industnes.  Inc  „ 

Monk-Austin.  Inc 


U.S  Chamber  of  Commeite 

Wisconsin  Electnc  Power  Co  

Winbum  I  Jenkins  (For  Amencan  Insurance  Aun)  . 
Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Bell  Atlantic  Capital  Corp) 
Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  BR  Services) 
Winbum  I  Jenkins  (For Chicago  Northwestefli  Railroad) 

Winbum  I  Jenkins  (Fortolta  Air  Lines)   

Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Equipment  Leasing  Assn)  

Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Ewing  Kauffman  Foundatua)  .... 

Winbum  8  Jenkins  (ForFieldale  Fanns  Corp) 

Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Fluor  Corp) 

Winbum  I  Jenkins  (For  Hartford  Insurance  Group) 


Winbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Health  hsurance  Assn  of  Amenca)  . 
Winbum  8  Jenkins  (ForLeggett  8  Ptatt) 


Wnbuin  8  Jenkins  (For  Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co)  

MMim  8  lenkins  (For  National  Asn  of  Urt>an  Cnlical  Aaess  Hospitals) 

Wmbum  8  Jenkins  (For  Milliken  8  Co)  _..., 

Wfflbum  8  Jenkins  (For  National  Assn  of  County  Office  Employees) 

Winbum  8  Jenkins  (ForNoilolk  Southem  Railroad) ..._ 

Winbuni  8  Jenkins  (For  Ptuer.  Inc)  

WMufn  8  Jenkins  (ForT>hilip  Morris) 

lekman  Brothers,  Inc  

Mantime  Institute  for  Research  8  Industnal 
National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  

Wilkes  Artis  Hedrick  8  Lane  (For  Aldnch  Eastman  8  Wallch.  Inc)  . 

Wilkes  Artis  Hednck  8  Lane  (ForOavis  8  Gamaliel  Families) 

National  Assn  ot  Ule  Uodetwnterj  „ _ „ _. 

Alltel  Corp   _. . 

Amencan  Airtmes 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn .... „ 

American  Legion    

Ban  Laboratories.  Inc  . 


Carus  Chemical  Company 

Cellular  Teleconimunications  hdustij  Asm 

Colorado  Bio/Medical  Venture  Center 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

Cooper  Tire  8  Rubber  Company 

DE  Shaw  8  Co.  LP 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  

ELGAROCorp   

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  ol 

Financial  Guaranty  Insurance  Co  „' 

Fire  Island  Assn  

Government  of  the  US  Viijin  Islands  _ 

Gross  Pointes-Marper  Woods  Study  Cooim  for  Mmt  Cil|i  Aiipi 

Harpo.  Inc  _ _ 

Hearst  Corp 

lllinios  Slate  Medical  Society _. _ 

Jettenes  8  Co.  Inc  .... 

LKkheed  Air  Terminal.  Inc 

Mayflower  Contract  Services.  Inc 

McClure  Gerard  8  Neuenschwander.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Political  Action  Committees 

National  Manne  Manufacturers  Assn _. 

National  Retail  Federation  . 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

NYNDCorp 

Port  of  Pascagoula  (Jackson  County,  MS) 

Public  Securities  Assn  _ 

Regional  Transit  Authonty _ 

Spnnt  

SPR  Task  Fonce  lor  Southeast  Mississippi  . 
Waggoner  Engineenng. Inc  . 

Walt  Disney  Co  

MCI  Communications  Corp  . 
Saloman  Brothers,  he 
Credit  Union  National  Assn. 
Kem  County,  CA 


Matthews  Foundation  for  Prostate  Cancer  ResaMdi . 

National  Assn  ol  Credit  Management 

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Assn  

Burger  King  Corp _ 

International  Paper  Co  

Amencan  Portland  Cement  Alliance 


iMyers  for  Civil  Justice 

Swtkein  Company  Services.  Inc  

Albert  Emstein  Medical  Center 

Children's  Hospital  ot  Philadelphia 
Children's  Hospital  ot  Pittsburgh  ... 
Eprscopal  Hospital 


Hospital  ot  Unnersity  ot  Pennsyhrania  Hedcal  Center  . 

Majee-Womeos  Hospital 

Mercy  Health  Corporation 

Mercy  Health  Plan 

National  Assn  of  Urtian  Critical  Access  Hoipitil 

North  Philadelphia  Health  System  

Presbytenan  University  Hospital 


Receipts 


WjN 


Expenditures 




"TmM 

615J6 

1.0MM 
IJOLOO 

26.00 

ISM 
2,SOe.60 

3800 

124  97 

45.0001 
15.000.00 
15.000.00 

15.000.00 

30.00000 

22.500  00 

isMoiio 

45.000.00 

37.500.00 

21.000.00 

30A)0.00 
10,000.00 
45.00000 
3.00000 
30.000.00 
45.00000 

66.0C000 
1.500,00 
7.21819 

12.00 

50000 
60000 
10.21500 
5.337  50 
987.50 
725,00 

3U.S) 

7800 
55.00 

1.123.75 

(8.62 

343J5 
12,75636 

4.06S.61 

mn 



732  St 

64  J4 

2J52,50 

2,853  75 
12,49673 
1.820.00 
7J01JS 
I.UliS 
4.537  50 
28375 
114.00 

3600 

38  00 
606  38 

43J0 

2S.0O 

11.630.00 
27000 
33tJI0 
477  JO 

96.00 

I932i"if5 

1.169.16 

15.000.00 

241.83 

IM.7S 
i6a.7S 

6M 

12.6S0.00 

18662 

UQMO 

3.00000 
12.000.00 
6.000.00 

sdddo 

175  00 

660  00 
425  00 

5.91000 
9.37500 

313  50 

15.000  00 
51.000  00 
12.000.00 

43847 
58192 
3.421  50 
4,135  29 
2,41103 
3,429  53 
1.87163 
445  05 

M5  05 

7.500.00 
15.00000 

575.00 
15.000.00 

445.05 

5.247  65 

3065  38 

12165 

12.899  83 

445.05 

2348 
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Ortanctation  or  Indivi^uil  Filinf 


Do 

Do  " 

Heray  C  \Wf.  Hortolk  Soutl)eni  Corp  Dirw  Commereul  Plac«  Norfolk.  VA  23510  ■    _       „ 

J»mes  E-  tWt.  ?020  14tli  St..  Ploitli  Ailmpon.  VA  22201  

J  Thomas  Wolle.  1325  G  St«t.  NW.  11000  Washmpon,  DC  20005 

IWissa  A  (Koltord.  1130  Connecticijl  *w  .  NW  IIKO  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ctiartes  V  l«ollertori,  1001  Ptnnsylvama  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20004  "" 

RonalD  Wols«».  1615  M  StfMt,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036   

Richard  Marvin  Womacli,  Martel  Square  801  Pennsylvania  A»e.,  NW.  1720  Waslipnjton.  DC  2dbM-2604 
Ikyd  Wood.  8001  Braddock  Road  Sonngfieid.  VA  22160 

Mildred  Wood,  2000  K  Street,  NW  #800  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 

S  Roy  Woodall  Jr ,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  Washington.  DC  200O4-2S99 „  _  " 

Teny  R  Woodard,  One  Suflolk  Square,  Suite  500  Islandia.  NY  11722-1543 

James  HB  Woodrofe  III,  P  0  Box  HI  Tampa,  Fl  33601 


Aridrew  L  Woods  625  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Suite  500  Washington  DC  20004-2901 

Jerry  D  Woods,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Robert  W  Wxdy,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1200  Washington  DC  20009 

William  Hi  Woodyard  III,  1420  New  Yorli  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  750  Washinitoa.  DC  20005 

Woolworth  Corp.  233  Broadway  New  rort.  NY  10279  „ 

Noel  C  Woosley.  4647  Forties  Bou*vard  Lanham,  MO  20706 1 _' 

Wofters  Compensation  Integrity  Stability  i  Equity  WSE),  P  0  Bm  18300  Washington.  DC  2M36-830(i' 
Womplace  Heaim  i  Safety  Council.  2300  N  Street,  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20037 

World  Federalist  Association,  418  7th  Street,  S£  Wash'"gton,  DC  20003 

Wonhington  Associates,  2132  Southbay  Lane  Reston,  VA  22091  IIZI 

David  L  Wray.  10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Suite  1460  Chicago,  IL  60606  .- _Z 


Alan  D  Wright.  925  Euclid  Avenue.  #1700  Cleveland.  OH  44115-1405 
Andrew  S  Wnght,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 
David  L  Wnght.  Anderson  Hill  Rd.  Purchase.  NY  10577 


Elizabeth  L  Wnght.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #230  Washington,  DC  20004 

Wunder  Diefenderfef  Cannon  t  Thelen.  1615  L  St,.  NW.  #650  Washington  DC  20036 
Do  


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  , 


James  Wyerman,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

John  R  Wylie,  90  South  Cascade  Avenue.  #1300  Colorado  Spnngs,  CO  80903 

Thomas  L  Wylie.  555  13th  St ,  HH.  #1010  East  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 

David  S  Wynett,  1629  K  Street,  NW,  #501  Washingtun,  DC  20006 

Susan  Wysalu,  2401  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  m.  Suite  350  Washington,  DC  20037-1718 

Jill  Yacone.  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005 

Daniel  V  Yager,  1015  15th  Street  NW,  11200  Washington  DC  20005   

John  W  Yago,  501  School  Street,  SW,  #800  Washington  DC  20024 


Deborah  K  Yamada.  1020  19th  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

T  Albert  Yamada.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  Suite  304  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 
Nancy  Foster  Yanisn,  800  Connectitut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Thomas  It  Zaucha.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reston  VA  22090  •" 

Richard  A  Zavadowski.  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW.  Suite  902  Washington  DC  20036 
Shirley  Zebroski.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  DC  20036 
Leo  C  Zeleretti,  49  Graham  Place  Breezy  Point.  NY  11697     . 

Do 

Phihp  F  Zeldman.  1401  New  Yorti  Ave .  NW.  #900  Washington  OC  MOOS 

Eugene  J  Zeiszter,  7901  Westpark  Dnve  McLean,  VA  22102  __ 

Don  J  Zeller,  1615  M  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036  ZZ 

Steven  L  Zeller.  Boi  3005  Columbus,  IN  47202-3005  ""[ 

Alan  P  Zepp,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1 100  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Ronald  L,  Ziegler.  PO  Boi  1417-049  Aleiandna.  VA  22313 
Joelle  Zieman.  919  18th  Street.  NW,  Suite  450  Washington  DC  20006 
Kelly  ZiglarXlay.  727  15th  Street.  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 
fred  Everett  Zillmger  II,  501  Second  Street,  N£  Washington,  K  20002 
W  Craig  Zimpher.  One  Nationwide  Plaia  Columbus,  OH  43216 


ZionU  Chestnut  Vamell  Berley  i  Slonim.  2101  Fourth  Avenue.  #i230&attleW/»  98121 
Do 


Oo. 
0*. 
Do 


Nancy  Ziilun.  1111  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  "Z" 

Amy  G,  Ziitile.  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 !. 

Gary  M.  Zizka,  1100  South  Washington  Street,  1st  floor  Alexandna  VA  22314-44M' 
Robert  R  Zogiman,  1801  K.  Street,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20006 
Chanes  0  Zuver.  805  15th  St .  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 


Yankee  Gas  Sennces  Company.  Attn:  Mr  Sieve  Piascik  599  Research  Parkway  P.O.  Bo«  1030  Mefiden  CI  OMM-^^ 

Maiy  J  Yamngton.  2000  K  St .  NW,  8th  foor  Washington,  DC  20006         

Bruce  Yannood.  Helmsin  I  lirmod  Associates  2637  Noth  Marcey  Road  Arlington  VJi  22207 

Edward  R  Yawn,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20004-5475 

Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  St  Silver  Spring,  MO  20910  ~ 

Jack  Yehierton,  15  Falcon  Court  Stafford,  VA  22554-5316 .ZZl 'Z' 

Edward  L-  Yingling.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  2M36  'Z "' "~" 

John  S  Yodice,  500  E  Street,  SW,  #930  Washington  DC  20024  ' 

D  Scott  Yohe,  1629  K  St .  («*,  #501  Washington,  DC  20006  '        '       

Andrew  Yood,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 _.     2.  "Z" 

Roberta  Lynn  Youmans,  122  C  Street,  NW.  #680  Washington  DC  20001       "     '"__ 

Nina  M.  Young.  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036 
Stephen  G  Young,  1800  Washington  Road  Pittsburgh,  PA  15241 

Thomas  F  Youngblood,  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20(jd5^393i 

Michael  J  Zabko  125  North  West  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314-2754  '"" " "" 

Paulette  Zakrzeski.  1521  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  «»  Washington  OC  20036      Z!!  Z"  

Janice  Zano,  1726  M  Street,  NW.  Suite  701  Washington,  DC  20036  " 


Employer/Client 


Thomas  JeHerson  University  Hospital 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

American  Standard.  Inc 


Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries  . 

(ForAmencan  insurance  Assn)  

Amencan  Council  of  Ute  insuranct  . 

Amao  Corporation 

Procter  i  Gamble  Co  . 


Receipts 


National  Right  to  Wort  Committee  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunly  (  Medicare  . 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 

Council  tor  Marlieting  i  Opinion  Research  (CMOR) 

Teco  Energy.  Inc  , 


Taft  Slettinius  i  Hollister  IFor  Special  Committee  for  Healtli  Can  Refotms) . 

Northrop  Corp „ 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  &  MacRae _. _ 'ZZ"Z 

Metropolitan  Ute  tnsurance  Co  ^ 


xmns 


HWI  

Profit  Shanng  Council  of  America  ... 
Blue  Cross  of  Ohio  t  West  Virginia  . 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  

Pepsico,  Inc 

Tenas  Instruments 

BellSouth  Corp  _ 

CSX  Corporation 


Guam  Ta«  Code  Commission „... 

HDTV  1125/60  Group 

Mantam 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co  

Montana  Department  pf  Transportatioo  .... 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  Tai  Committee  , 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ,.. 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group  

Sony  Corp  of  Amenca  

South  Dakota  Dept  of  Transportation  

US  Telephone  Assn  

Defenders  of  Wildlife 


Holme  Roberts  t  Owen  (For:Nayigators  Overuas  Missionaiy  Feilowsliip) . 

Sun  Co,  Inc   

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc ZZZZi! 

National  Assn  of  Nurse  Practitioners  m  Reproductive  iiieaitt  ..!Z.I.".ZZ 

United  Technologies _. 

Labor  Policy  Assn 


Amencan  Road  i  Transportation  Builders  Jtssn  

American  Express  Co  

Fresh  Produce  Association  ot  the  Amencans 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc  _ 

Fxd  Maiteting  Institute  


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  .... 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


Amencans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  . 

United  Armed  Forces  Assn  

American  Bankers  Assn 

Yodice  Associates  (ForArcratt  Owners  &  Pilots  Assn)  . 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute _ ..'. 

National  Housing  Law  Protect  _ 

Center  for  Manne  Conservation  „„  . 

CONSOl.  inc . 

Amencan  Hotel  t  Motel  Assn  . ,., 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  ,, 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Amenca ZZ. 

Mallinckrodt  Medical.  Inc  ; ; „.., 

National  Grocers  Assn  ^ ,..„.' 

Nuclear  Fuel  Senrices.  Inc  .1 

General  Motors  Corp  , 


Building  t  Construction  Trades  Dept,  AFl-CIO  . 

New  York  Telephone 

American  Business  Conference.  Inc  

AMT  -  The  Assn  for  Manutactunng  TechnoiO0  . 

Amoco  Corporation 

Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc   „, 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn „ 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Illinois  Power 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Amenca 

Fertilizer  Insititue ,, 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  

Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tnbes  :. 

Makah  Indian  Tribe  ,., 

Miile  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 

Northern  Arapaho  Indian  Tnbe  _ 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tnbe 


Amencan  Assn  of  University  Women  . 

American  Ejpress  Co  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc 


37.500,00 


1.000  00 
5.75000 

39435 
2.000  00 
1.200,00 

4380 
1.50000 
2.807  00 


500  00 
20.700,00 


1.400  JKI 

60.00 

1,560.00 


6,800.00 
14,000.00 


1.000.00 


1.500.00 
497.05 


•1.500  00 

"imm 


14,760.00 
I.OOO.00 


7,500  00 


5.506.00 

1,000,00 

SlOOOOO 

5384 


1,519.00 
110.00 


1.80000 

1,375.00 

12.500  00 

8.22500 

500.00 

500.00 

400.00 


4,342.00 

25,000.00 

74237 

11.802.00 


10.00000 
342,00 
450,00 
200.00 


35.10 

iiaiii 
"ii'jm'M 


500  00 
4,77500 
3,000.00 


3.475.00 
1,850.00 
1,500.00 
7,000,00 
1,000.00 


6,47497 

9,000.00 
1.000.00 


5,000.00 
4,950.00 
2.00000 
1.200,00 
12.000  00 


Expenditures 


445,05 
3,30318 


110.07 
28  00 


163.85 


3,421.00 
226143 


1.560  00 
2,694  00 


42.043,00 

ioeiiVi 


205  00 
154  35 
112.00 


151.00 
■■450:00 


450,00 

■jJHjio 
liijd 


148.60 
125.00 


2,439.83 

1,375.00 

25916 


U78.82 
112.73 
34.10 


36901 
145^0 


780.45 


30247 
991.40 


250.00 

330.67 

U62.5I 

317.66 


16023 
1,03108 
1.025,00 


263.00 
526.71 


7500 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS' 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1993  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
are  printed,  and  arc  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETUR.N  I  ORIGI.NAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  IOJ«  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BlILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORKilNAI.  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFTICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFTICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C,  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X  •  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OK  THE  'REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  (Registration '):  To  "register."  place  an  "X  '  tjciow  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only, 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  belovt  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
1  and  page  2  and  a.s  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  ".I,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4," 
"5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliatKe  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 


Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

UIARTF.R                        1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)            { 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in   Item     "B ')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busiDes.s  of  the   "employer".  (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
firm   (such  as  a   law   firm  or  public   relations  firm),   partners  and  salaned   staff  members  of  such  firm   may  join   in   filing  a  Report  as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer" . — To  file  as  an  "employer",  wnle  "None"  in  answer  lo  Item  "B" 
(/>)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)   Employers   subject  to  the   Act   must   file   separate   Reports  and  are   not   relieved  of  this   requirement   merely   because  Reports  are  filed   by   their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  lo  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1 .  Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  hy  Agenis  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  lo  be  specified;  (/>)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B,  EMPLOYER  — ^'^'^  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "C".— <u)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(h)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
10  receive  Reports, 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting;  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (h)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (r)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  disinbuted  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (o)  description,  (<>) 
quantity  disuibuted.  (<)  date  of  distribution.  (J)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  fc:  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Regisuation)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and, 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
arulfill  out  items  "D  '  and  "E"  on  the  hack  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.  "4 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

(Omitted  in  printing) 

PAGE  1  « 
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NOTE  00  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  njceived  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution.  " 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — § 302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER. — (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individual. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  arc  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(t)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12  "  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ■3-  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  '''^^  ^**"   "y""  "'  ""°"   ♦ 

'•  * f^"'*''  °'  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  , 4    ,„  ^^^  ^^  „(  ^^^  contributor  whose  contnbutions  (including 

4-  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

6.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add     T'  through    "5")  '^"^^  ^'^'°  P'*'"  '''*^'^  "^  P"'*'-  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

_  ,               „           J  J                        ^  data   under   the    headings    "Amount"    and    "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor"; 

'■  * Received  dunng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  ^j  i^j^^,,  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September 

8-  J TOTAL    from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter   (Add  "6"   and   "7")           30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple: 

Loans  Received — "The  term    contribution'   includes  a  .   .  .  loan  .   .  ." — §302(a). 

9.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ■^"""""  ^""^  ""''  '^'^'"^  "^  Contributor 

in   «  D  —       J  c        .u       J  u     ^  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

°-  * 1""°'"'^  ^"^  ""^'^  ''"""8  .his  Quarter  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^   ,^21  Blank  Bldg,  New  York,  NY. 

' '  •  * •*'P^"'  •"  ""^^  '1"""8  •h"'  Q"^"  $  1 ,785.00  The  Roe  Corporation,  25 1 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  S "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on   ITEM   "E". — (a)  IN   GENERAL.    "The   term   'expenditure'   includes   a  payment,  distribution,   loan,   advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money   or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(bt  IF  THIS   REPORT  IS   FOR   AN  AGENT  OR   EMPLOYEE.   In   the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come   under  telephone   and  telegraph   (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
I-  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  S. Printed  or  duplicated  mailer,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I  "  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

II-  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and  "10") 


'NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The   term   'expenditure'   includes  a 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount."  "Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dales— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:         Roe  Pnnling  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-15.  8-15.9-15:     Bntlen  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

$4,150.00     TOTAL 
PAGE  2 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Access  lechnolojy  Assn.  3612  Bent  Branch  Court  falls  Church,  V»  22041  _.. 

Cecelia  A  Adams,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  lOth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006   

John  A  Adkms,  20<  West  19th  Street  Houston.  U  77008     

M  Thomas  Adkins  Ji ,  PO  Bm  1914  Orange  Park,  a  32067-1914  

Advxates  lor  Highway  t  Auto  Salety,  777  N  Capitol  Street.  N£.  HID  Wisfemghn.  K  20002  . 

David  A  Afteldt,  10404  Joiners  Lane  Potomac,  MD  20854 „.. ^ 

Bruce  Agnew,  1141  7th  Avenue,  S  Edmonds,  WA  98020  ..„.: 


Marta  L  Aguirre,  6560  Rock  Spring  Drive  Bethesda.  MO  20817  _„_ 

Stephen  Ahnen,  50  f  Street  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  DC  20001  , 

Air  Conditioning  i  Refrigeration  Institute,  4301  N  Fairtax  Or ,  1425  AriingtOfl.  VA  22203  _.... 

Air  Traltic  Control  Assn,  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard  1711  Arlington.  VA  22201      

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Suite  1 100  Washington.  DC  20004-1707 

Michael  A  Aisenherg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #600-2  Washington,  DC  20004  

lames  J  Albertine.  1899  I  Street.  HW,  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036  _ .._. 

Do     ; 


John  M  Albertine.  1889  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc.  1899  I  Street  NW  I  500  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Dale  L  Alberts,  401  East  E  Street  Casper,  WY  82601   „. 

Gary  Aldridge.  P  0  Bo>  3087  Shepherdstown.  WV  25443     

Claude  0  Alaander.  1350  I  Street  NW.  1840  Washington.  DC  20005   

Mary  K  Alenander.  1819  L  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036-3822 

Alexander  t  Associates.  Inc.  400  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  ....- 

Do     _ 

Mariorie  D  Allen.  1625  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Alliance  for  Acid  Ram  Control.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  11602  Washington.  DC  20001 

Thomas  H  Altmeyer.  1130  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

American  Arts  Alliance,  1319  F  Street,  NW,  1500  Washington,  DC  20004-1151  

American  Assn  lor  Marriage  i  Family  Therapy.  1 100  17th  Street  NW.  10th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20036  , 
American  Assn  of  Blood  Banks,  8101  Glenbrook  Road  Bethesda,  MD  20814-2749 
American  Dance  Therapy  Assn,  2000  Century  Plaza,  1108  Columbia,  MD  21044 


American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

American  Fed  of  State  County  i  Municipal  Employees,  1625  L  St    NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

American  forest  Resource  Alliance.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 

American  Gas  Assn.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 

American  Managed  Care  &  Review  Assn,  1227  25th  SI ,  NW,  #610  Washington,  DC  20O37 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn,  810  First  Street.  NE.  1410  Washington.  DC  20002   

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc,  225  Mam  St  Newington,  CT  061 11 


American  S«  of  Cataract  &  Refractive  Surgery,  4000  legato  Road.  Suite  850  Fairfai.  VA  22033-4003  . 

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists.  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda.  MD  20814  

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  #1000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Americans  for  a  Presidential  Line-Item  Veto.  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave  .NW.  Suite  164  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Sarah  Jane  Amundson.  900  2nd  Street  NE,  #303  Washington,  DC  20O02 

James  A  Anderson  Jr .  1725  K  Street  NW.  #710  Washington.  DC  20006  

John  B  Anderson.  418  7th  Street,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 „ _, ; 

Kenneth  William  Anderson,  1629  K  Street  NW.  #301  Washington.  DC  20006 . . ,.. 

Lori  Anderson,  1275  K  Street  NW.  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005      .., : 

Richard  F  Anderson,  1155  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 „-...„„„. 

William  C  Anderson.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20006  , .:...„_„ 

Anderson  Hibey  i  Blair.  1 708  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  

Do     

Do . . . .___.... 

Do  ..._ .X-..- .... . ., ;......—_ ....... .. 

JilIC  Andfe«,  4527  North Tet'listreetTlM  '    ''r.ZZZZ™ZZZZl'Z." 

Michael  Andrews,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #350  Washington.  DC  20004 . 

Andrews  Associates.  Inc.  2550  M  St..  MW.  1450  Wisliington.  DC  20037 ..„ . 

Do  ,. ..„ : ; ; 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Deckel  Anslrom.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  D  Anthony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  

Do     

Do  

Arent  Foi  Kintnei  Plollun  t  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20036-^9  . 

Do  

Arnold  I  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . .. 

Nan  Aron.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009     ... 

Karen  McGill  Arnngton.  1629  K  Street.  NW.,  #1010  Washington,  DC  20006  ... 

Atlantic  Systems,  Inc,  8045  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  650  Vienna,  VA  22182  ... .„„.. 

frit!  E  Attaway,  1600  Eye  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006    „.„ ... 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn,  4401  fair  Lakes  Court  fairlai.  VA  22033  

John  S  Autry.  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  S-400  Washington,  DC  20006 

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  1150  17lh  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Victor  Bach,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10010 

Kelli  Back,  1227  25lh  Street,  NW,  Suite  610  Washignton,  DC  20037-1156 
Richard  Anthony  Baenen.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Do    

Edward  R  Baier.  1015  15lh  St ,  NW.  #802  Washmgton.  DC  20005   

James  Jay  Baker,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    _, 

Baker  &  Hosteller,  1050  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  _ _..„ .^ .. ... 


■ "   '    "  "                 .        .        .-    . 

■"■,-.''            .-:'■" 

-  ,         ■                                       -     .  -.  ^              ■            . 

■-"■'-■        ..  ■     ~ 

EmpkiynAllieflt 


International  Mass  Retail  AssociatHW 

First  Heights  Bank.  FSB    

Criminal  Justice  Society  ol  nanda  ..... 


Asswiation  for  Gerantolao  m  Higher  EdncatiM  . 

City  of  Edmonds     

COMSAT  Corp    

American  Hospital  Asm  . 


Difitil  Eguipment  Corp 

Albeflme  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  AST  Research,  Inc)    

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Intefnatnnal  Assn  o(  Convntms  t  Visitot  Bu- 
reaus) 
Albertine  Enterprises  (Fm  International  Assn  of  Conventions  and  Vsiloi  Bu- 
reaus) 

International  Assn  of  Conventions  

Rn  Algoni  Mining  Corp  

In  Defense  of  Animals „ , 

Ralston  Punna  Company  ..™_ _„ 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  America   ,  ;    ,  ,,   

Mcrnll  Lynch  &  Co.  Inc  . 

Washmgton  Hospital  Center  _.; 

American  Fed  of  State  County  t  Uuniciinl  EmpkiiaM 


Njimil  Coal  tan  . 


Doris  Day  Animal  Lea|ue 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distributon 

World  Federalist  Assn  

Evergreen  International  Aviation.  Inc 

Socity  ol  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc 

WMX  Technologies  Inc  '    

US  English.  Inc  

Alamo  Rent-A-Car.  Inc     

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Distnct 

Evans  Company 


Liquidity  fund  Management  he _ 

Navajo  Nation _ 

Small  Business  Alliance  on  Communiulioiis.  I 
Salomon  Brothers.  Inc 

Ares-Serono.  Inc    

Association  of  Tnal  Lawyers  of  Amenc*  . 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  NO 

California  Dairy  Institute 


Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America  (INGM) 

Wianna  Dames 

Mars.  Inc _ 

Safeguard  America's  family  Enterpnses  

Thomson.  Inc „ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

frost  t  Jacobs  (for  Comprehensrve  Medical,  Inc)  — .. 
frost  8  Jacobs  (for  Louisville  Imaging  Services.  Inc) 
frost  8  Jacobs  (for  Western  Hills  Imaging  Center.  Inc) . 

Association  of  Professional  flight  Attendants  

Motor  and  Eguipment  Manufacturers  Associatn 

Bank  of  tMontreal   

Alliance  for  Justice  

Leadership  Conference  on  Cml  RigMs 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenci.  Inc 

ISA-1    Inc                                         , 

Community  Service  Sxiety 
American  Managed  Care  t 
NANA  Regional  Corp.  Inc  .. 
Shee  Atika.  Inc  


American  Consulting  Engineeu  Council  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  _. 

America's  Health  Plan         _ 

Amherst  Hospital  

Assn  for  Cost-Effeclive  Cardiovascular  TechnolO0  (ACCT) 

Assn  of  Organ  Procurement  Organizations  _ 

Central  Reserve  Life 

College  on  Problems  of  Drug  Dependence  ICPDO) 

Hospital  Insurance  forum  .. 

Invacare  Corporation  

Life  Gift  Organ  Donor  Center . 

Lorain  Community  Hospital  ,...,. 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana . _ _. 

Renal  Physicians  of  Texas  . 


Rochester  Healthcare  Coalitnn 

Schenng  Berlin.  Inc       _ 

Soap  and  Detergent  Association  

Society  of  Cardiovascular  8  Interventional  Radiology  . 

SI  Joseph  Hospital  8  Health  Center  

Upper  Midwest  Organ  Procurement  Organization.  Inc  . 

Washington  Regional  Transplant  Consortium  

AfG  Industries,  Inc  _ 

AT»T  , 

Burger  King  Corp    

Dallas/fort  Worth  International  Airport  Board  

Day  &  Zimmerman.  Inc  „ 

Dinamo  

Duty  free  International.  Inc 

fairchild  Aircraft 


Receipts 


3MU0 


1.00000 

3.000.00 

62Sn 

t.«l«3 

Tiiiii 

118.926  04 
26JO000 


1.57500 

2.92500 

4.500  00 
7^19  42 
7.35000 
4.00000 
30000 

20^00000 

15.02062 

16.50000 

13  800  00 

109.176  00 

49.312  00 

5.00000 

1.43600 


26.048  OQ 


$2.14600 

483.94600 

25  00 

504  00 

ijifsS 


3.7W00 


SISiN 

u.n2se 

2.06000 
4.00000 


JOJMOOO 


Eipen4itwn 


U.771.6S 


87.61 
MI.97 

TMfw 

118.92604 


ii3.se 

227  50 

30000 

8.357  54 

97500 

73500 

72  39 


71806 
45800 

474  91 

50^3900 

49.312  00 

5.00000 

207537  00 
141.92539 
23.67500 
26.04800 
7.660,00 


IS^420.Ce 
43.397M 
19,76900 
67.20920 
53.185  29 
940  00 


200.73 


SO  00 
97753 


33202S 

1.733  00 
493 


IliSOOO 

lafnia 

iivin 

2.S7JO 

3.ICZ.M 

90000 

1.90000 

12.00000 

5.58500 

71988 

St7J0 
4.000J0 

MOS 

i.9ae« 

2.0I6J9 
30995 
28000 
50.00 

■"imTi 

29763 

7.88967 

26.13387 

297  63 

7.88967 

28.133J7 

3.7n20 
56.434  64 

30.09087 
14.64251 
13.79010 
2.66215 
3.50063 

30777^5 

33.413  85 

13.88044 
43.45900 
698962 
2.22750 
1.10000 
1.34200 
3.52800 
55000 
1.182  50 

56.434  64 

30.09087 
14.64251 
13.79010 
2.662  15 
3.50063 
953  40 
30,777  25 

33,41385 
13  880  44 
4,345  90 
6  989  62 
70  33 

33  43 
19770 

2352 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


Of(anualion  oi  Individual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oi. 

M. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do :. . :„___. 

Do .....I .._. ....... 

Do .1 _ „. 

Do  

Donald  Baldwin.  888  IStti  Street.  NW  1600  Wasliin|tofl.  DC  20006  . 
Do _ _ 

Do  i : 


i 


Do 

Do 


EliMlKth  Baldwin.  750  First  Street  NE  Washington.  DC  20002-4242   

Stanley  W  Balis.  1140  -  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  M  Balmer.  888  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20006     „. 

RoOen  D  Bannister,  15Ih  S  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Linda  W  Banton.  6801  Rockledge  Drive  Belhesda.  MD  20817 


BaraH  Koefner  Olender  t  Nochberg.  PC .  5335  Wisconsin  Avenue.  IW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20015-2003 

Do  

Do _ _ _ 

Do ^ . . ;. '.■  v. ~"'"L 


Do 


John  Paul  Barber  BIOl  Glenbraok  Road  Bettiesda.  MD  20814-2749   ..... 

Leslie  A  Barftyte.  529  14th  Street.  NW.  1440  Washington  DC  20045    

William  J  Barloon.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  11110  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jim  Barnes.  218  D  St.  SE  Washington.  DC  20OO3       

Sarah  Bamett  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washmgtoo.  DC  20005  _ 

Ray  A  Barnhart.  2905  San  Gabriel.  1206  Austin.  TX  78705 


Timothy  Barnicle.  1050  17th  Street  NW.  Suite  810  .Washington.  DC  20036-  Bar 
Do 

Do  „. 

James  C  Bart.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201 ^ 

David  C  Barrett  Jr .  1201  New  Yorti  Ave  NW.  1830  Washington.  DC  2000S  .  ..„ 
Robert  E  Barrow,  1616  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006  _» 

Linda  L  Bartletl.  1341  G  Street.  NW  9th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005  

Patricia  L  Bartlett.  700  13th  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20005  . 

Richard  A  Barton.  1101  17th  St .  NW.  #705  Washington,  DC  20036 ...... 

Jo-Anne  R  Basile.  1133  21st  Street  3rd  Floor  Washington  DC  20036  ......_ 

Kiistin  Bass.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062-2000  „ 

Bass  Beny  i  Sims.  2700  First  American  Center  Nashville.  TN  37238  .._._„ 

Do  .  ..._. 

Richard  M  Bates.  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington.  DC  2o636 


Catharine  R  Batky.  801  Pennsylvania  Awe    NW  #220  Washington  DC  20004-2604 
Russell  B  Batson.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

John  L  Bauer  Jr .  1667  K  St .  NW.  #650  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Jon  A  Baumgarlen.  1233  201h  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20036  „. 

Charles  E  Barter.  PO  Boi  1682  Austin.  TX  78767 


Bayh  Connaughton  Fenstetheim  i  Malone.  PC.  1350  Eye  Street,  NW.  »200  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Do 
Edward  A  Beck  III.  1615  L  Street,  NW  Suite  1205  Washington  DC  20036 

Eluabeth  W  BKkwith,  300  5lh  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Donald  K  Belch,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037    . 

Stephen  E  Bell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #350  Washington  DC  20004 

Joseph  M  Bellino.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  #701  Washington  DC  20036  ..     _ 

James  P  Bellis.  1725  K  Street  NW  #601  Washington.  DC  20006   ^. 

I  A  Bellisimo.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Suite  507  Washington  DC  20036 

Lisa  Belluai.  15th  S  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005  __  _ 

Tem  Belt.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington,  DC  20006   _.         '"  I     ' 

Catherine  A  Belter,  700  Rush  Street  Chicago,  IL  60611-2571 
Beverly  Ann  Benedicl  2414  16th  Street  Anacortes,  WA  98221 


Catherine  Bennett.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #925  Washington  DC  20004 

James  M  Bensberg.  1225  Eye  Street  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20005-3914  ... 

Jane  W  Bergwm.  1016  16th  Street.  NW.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Peter  A  A  Bene.  700  Broadway  New  York.  NY  10003 

Jason  S  Berman.  1020  19th  St ,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Willard  M  Berry.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Suite  950  Washington  DC  20004 

Maria  L  Berthoud.  412  First  Street  SE.  #300  Washington  DC  20003 

John  F  Betar.  700  13th  Street.  NW  #1170  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  Betz.  1350  New  York  Avenue,  m.  Suite  200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do    

Do  

Do 


Beveridge  S  Diamond.  PC .  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 

McNair  Bishop.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  #601  Washmgton  DC  20006  __  . '  " 

William  G  Bishop  HI.  249  Maitland  Avenue  Altamonte  Springs.  FL  32701-4201  ..Z...^.Z Z-l.  """' 

Mark  E  Bitterman.  21700  Atlantic  Boulevard  Dulles.  VA  22166-6801 

Cathleen  Black.  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  Reston,  VA  22091  

Wayne  V  Black,  Keller  and  Heckman  1001  G  Street.  NW.  1500  West  Washington.  DC  20001  .Zll  '"  Z  Z 

Black  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  Bartlett  t.  Samuels.  501  North  Grandview  Ave.  P.O.  Bsi  5488  Daytona  Beach  Fl  32018 

Roger  Blacklow.  905  16lh  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006    ......  

Brent  Blackwelder.  218  0  St .  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  .  .  Z  "'"_.        Z""'ZZ 

Lisa  £  Blackwell.  777  14th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005  _  ~" ~Z' '  "  

Robert  J  Blackwell  Jr,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  11014  Washington  DC  20036 Z~     J_."Z""^ 

Roy  Blake,  900  University  Or  NacogdKhes.  TX  75%  1    ,,  „      _! 

David  C  Blee.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  #450  Washington  DC  20006  "" ~„  '■""  

Beatrice  K,  Bleicher,  120O  18th  St  NW  Washington.  DC  20036      _'  Z    Z 

Michael  E  Bleier,  One  Mellon  Bank  Center,  11915  Pittsburgh  PA  15258-0001  ZZZZ 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  ol  Florida  PC  Boi  1798  Jacksonville  FL  32231  ....  "ZZ-.    Z  

Jared  0.  Blum,  3306  Shirley  Lane  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815    "T     _  Z_  ""' 

Louis  Blumberg.  900  -  17th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006  ....       ~Z1IZ_  "__  

Wayne  F  Boan,  9124  E  87th  Ptace  Tulsa.  OK  74133  ""I,  ~Z  ""Z""'  Z        

Boat  Owners  Assn  ot  the  U S .  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria.  VA  22304 ..„. . "     Z  "~"    ZZZZ"    ZZ 

Seth  M  Bodner.  386  Part  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 jZ'Z       ZZZ"     ~ 

Bogle  and  Gales.  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Suite  875  East  Washington  DC  20004  „ 

Do  __        '  

Stacy  A  Bohlen,  300  5th  Street,  N€  Washington,  DC  20002  'ZZ~ 

Eugene  R  Bolo,  4000  Boury  Center  Wheeling,  WV  26003  " " "  ~ 

Edward  Book,  Two  Laytayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  " 

Henry  Borelli.  14589-053  P  D  Bo  1000  Leavenworth.  KS  66048-1000  „         


Employer/Client 


Federal  Express  Corp 

Grand  Metropolitan.  Inc  

Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan    

International  Business  Machines  Cotp  (ISM)  

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Coniniission 

Martin  Marietta  Corp   

Morrison  Knudsen  Corp    , 

National  Sott  Drink  Assn    ;._ 

North  Carolina  Air  Cargo  Airport  Authority  .„.._;, 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  .. 
Pennzoil  Co 


Receipts 


Pillsbuiy  Company „j__«i;.i.l— 

Pratt  i  Whitney  •...„_ ™__, 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  _.....„..i.__, 

Schclle  Cellular  Group.  Ine .-„— 

Schering-Plough  Corp '.^i :. 

Southern  Star  Shippmg  Co .., 

US  Sprint/Contel        ..__..,_„^ 

US  Tobacco,  Inc , .„;.I...._, 

United  Technologies  Corp „„;.. 

Ventura  Port  District       :..u: 

Waste  Management.  Inc  i..... 

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  Inc  .;i^~„.. 

Federal  Investigators  Assn      

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foundation  , 

National  La*  Enforcement  Council    

VALOR    ,  

American  Psychological  Assn 


Miller  Balis  t  0  Neil  P  C  (For  American  Public  Gas  Assn  l/PGW  ■ 

International  Dairy  Foods  Association    , 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  US .; . „.„„..„ 

Martin  Marietta  Corp ,^^„ ..„^.^ 

College  Football  Association ,„..i_._i. ,..:-,^:i _., 

Football  Bowl  Assn    .'.„ !....>.. ..^,;.__..-_ 

National  Assn  ol  Collegiate  OireetOfS  ol  AthMics  ... ..^„, '. 

National  Basketball  Assn  :.....;_... ^ 

National  H«key  League ,.:....; ^' 

American  Assn  of  Blood  Banks  ., i..;.-^..! .,.„,..;;...»C..., 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  ;. „.^,...._.™ :_.i.v.-i-~.. 

Sprint  Corporation ^l„.;......_!_ ^ \^.... 

Friends  ot  the  EaiUl ^.... .; ^_._....i, 

Sugar  Assn.  Inc .'..........-. ......1.; 

Marathon  Oil  Co    


Neece  Cator  Barnicle  &  Assoc.Inc  (ForEducation  Management  Corp) 
Neece  Cator  Barnicle  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Riley  Consolidated,  Inc) 

Neece  Cator  Barnicle  I  Associates.  Inc  (For  RG  Assocites.  lac) 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

National  Gram  &  Feed  Assn      „ „„ 

National  Grange   „_..;....._„;,. ,_..__...._..„ 

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp  „..„ ....«;™.! . . 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  . .^.:.„... _..„ 

Direct  Marketing  Assn     ....._........._. .„_... . 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  ».... .- _.„_... 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce  '.,-,-         _._... 

Attorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society.  Inc l.____..^...._„__„ 

Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co  .  Inc  .„_. .„,...„ _.i.„ 

Disney  Worldwide  Services.  Inc  ,    .•.,-,     ,-'",    __. 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  . 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Armco.  Inc  

Proskauer  Rose  Goet2  i  Mendelsohn  (Fo(  Association  of  Amefican  F>ubli$herj) 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Teias , , , 

Merrill  Lynch  S  Company  .«....._™j..; . i:.... .^.,..» ! 

National  Basketball  Assn  ; .. ;,...:,    - :.-Z  ZZZ 

Smith  Helms  Mulliss  &  Moore ._„„;, ..-._i '..'.,,'.„„ ;...., 

American  Osteopathic  Assn „,»i.„-..J..^____ _...„;_.i;J.'. „ 

Stelco.  Inc   ._., ,..!_ ;>.;..^.i_.„._... 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc  , ;,.-._..-..>.;.;. ._:.„....... _.'„.. 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn ..„..„__. ..;._. ... 

Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Inc i...;.™....^.*..^;........., 

Household  International.  Inc        „...„ ....„..„., 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  United  Stales ,_„._.^_._..v..^... 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council    ,,, .^., 

National  Congress  of  Parents  S  Teachers _.._.li_.^ 

Gertrude  J  Dombrowski  Research  Ofganuation  :_; ,_,._„.^i...J. 

Pfuer.  Inc    _ _:. ._..'..^_ .. „_.„_ 

American  Motorcyclist  Assn  .„ . :,,,,""'"",.' 

Consumers  Power  Co    '. „ .i„... „ ^„„.. 

National  Audubon  Society -....__—„____...........„_..„, .7.! 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America,  hK  . 


European-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Wash.  DC.  tac  .... 

New  England  Council,  Inc  „ 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos     

Robert  Bet2  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Association) 

American  Assn  of  Eye  i  Ear  Hospitals  

AmeriNel 

Health  Industry  Group  Purchasing  Assn . .„„.i...: 

Conference  of  National  Park  Concessionets  .. . ..,.i...-„.„;„„ 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers,  Inc  .» 

Institute  ot  Internal  Auditors , _..>. ..; _., 

Orbital  Sciences  Corp      „ „_. , 

Newspaper  Association  ol  America  ., „ 

Tea  Assn  of  the  USA.  Inc  _ . 

Nascar.  Inc    —„..;...; 

Laborers'  International  Unun  ol  NA.  AJl-CiO ^...Z. 

Friends  of  the  Earth   „ ■.. .._ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  , . ._ 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc  __......,„„...;„„„ „_ 

Philip  Morns.  Inc    ..i .. .„ ™.... .... 

Illinois  Power     .„ .„.„....;_ 

Owens-lllinois.  Inc  „_„._._ 

Mellon  Bank  NA  


Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manulaclurers  Assn  . 

Wilderness  S«iety  » _ 

Employers  Council  on  Flaible  Compensation 


National  Knitwear  &  Sportswear  Assn  

American  Dehydrated  Onion  i  Garlic  Assn  

United  Sport  Fishermen    

American  Osteopathic  Association  

Oraico  Management  Services.  Inc  (FonOrmet  Coip)  . 
Travel  Industry  Assn  of  America _ 


1.60500 

4.629  00 

7500 

1050500 

4.702  50 

137  50 


66000 


41500 
525.00 


J.77t00 


Eipenditures 


70.33 


1.25000 


3.000  00 
14.304  92 
3.448  00 
1.00000 
2.50000 
2S.000.00 


3.47500 
3.100.00 
2.25000 
50000 
3.50000 


11200 
6.00000 


3.61000 

15.00000 

557  23 

1,25000 


5.460.00 
5,000.00 
2.500.00 


1.500.00 

102  56 

200  00 

112.00000 

5.62500 

3.000  00 

1,500.00 

10,000.00 


10.542  50 

in42 

474  75 

825  00 

1.693  75 

2.739.00 

'- -■>-■ 

1.00000 

->• — . — >■■■ 

1.540.00 

"    '" ""■ 

100  00 

10000 

2,50000 

5.000  00 

10275 

7.000  00 

1,66057 

50421 

35600 

1000 

9.000.00 

883  45 

50000 

500  00 

1.15000 

1.150  00 

500  00 

50000 

3.15000 

3,00000 

5  000  00 

750  00 

1.74000 

4.5O0  00 

9.66107 

2.500  00 

45182 

45182 

12.37500 

533  58 

5.00000 

127  80 

1.000  00 

200  00 

500  00 

763  00 

2.250  00 

2,500  00 

2  48616 

41,830  00 

13,943  00 

36,227  00 

12,075  00 

8.273  70 

21132 

10.000  00 

66  26 

%2  08 

5.000  00 

12151 

44990 

72  00 

4.000.00 

308  50 
1035 

665  68 
1,064  12 
6.998,00 


7980 
82957 


227  52 

14004 


23100 
1750 

230  03 
34,00 

37670 


2515 


48166 
15O00 


1,50000 

370  45 


112.000  00 


February  22,  1994 
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2353 


Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Diana  Gulp  Bork.  1600  M  Street.  NW.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 
Li;bel  Boroughs.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Laurence  D  Bory.  1015  15th  St .  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20O05  „ 

G  Stewart  Boswell,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Stephen  Bosworth,  1295  Slate  Street  SprmglielO,  MA  01111-0001 


Melissa  L  Bowen,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20O05 ^ 

Michael  Bowers,  1100  17lh  Strret  NW,  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  'I 

Taylor  R  Bowlden  1776  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036       

Carolyn  A  Boyer  1025  Connecticut  Ave   NW  #1200  Washington.  DC  20036      

Celeste  D  Boykin.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Paul  Boyle.  529  14th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20045 

Bracewell  i  Patterson,  2000  K  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 i...^. 

Marshall  A  Brachman.  PO  Boi  2200  Fort  Worth.  TX  76113  .„.;._. 

Do        ..,..:„ J.. 

Henry  E  Braden.  2122  N  Galvez  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  70119 ....„_..,_„., 

Nick  Braden.  1055  North  Fairtai  Street,  Suite  201  Aleundna,  VA  27314  _ 

Cynthia  P  Bradley  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  2O036       

Dennis  M  Bradshaw.  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilty.  VA  22021-1230 

J  Christopher  Brady.  1600  Wilson  Blvd  Suite  202  Arlington  VA  22209   

Chris  Julian  Brantley.  1828  L  Street,  NW  #1202  Washington  DC  20036  

Karen  L  Braunstein,  1320  I9th  Street.  NW,  Suite  200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Sandra  E  Bregman,  2904  Avenue  E  Kearney,  NE  68847 -. ..... 

Carolyn  L  Brehm.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Heather  Harral  Bremer,  P  0  Boi  25366  Washington,  DC  20007-8366     „. 

Thomas  M  Bresnahan  III,  1401  I  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Wilbur  E  Brewton,  225  South  Adams  Street,  Suite  250  Tallahassee.  FL  32302  

Sue  M  Briggum.  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20036       .. 

Robert  J  Bnnkmann.  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  Reston,  VA  22091       ; 

Brother  International  Corp,  200  Cortontail  Lane  Somerset,  NJ  08875  _,._ 

Joseph  Browder.  418  10th  St .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003        _.. 

Bonnie  L  Brown  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Dianne  C  Brown.  750  First  St .  Nt  Washington.  DC  20002-4242  „ 

Donald  K  Brown.  1121  L  St.  1610  Sacramento  CA  95814 ; _..; ;.„ 

Do         „._.. :_ 

Doreen  L  Brown,  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 ..^ 

E  Cooper  Brown  6935  Laurel  Ave ,  #204  Takoma  Park.  MO  20912  ._ „ 

James  P  Brown  232  N  Kingshighway.  #202  St  Louis.  MO  63108    ., ^.-. 

Do 

Do 


Paul  S  Brown.  205  East  42nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10017 ... 

William  R  Brown  Jr .  1630  Duke  Street.4th  Floor  Alexandria.  VA  22314-3465  

William  Y  Brown.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036     

Arthur  W  Brownell.  1620  Eye  St .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20006    

Brownstein  Hyatt  Father  &  Strickland.  PC    410  17th  Street,  22nd  Floor  Denver.  CO  80202 
Do     


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Brownstein  Zeidman  i  Lore  1401  New  Yorti  Ave   NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Do        

Thomas  P  Brudetle.  7272  Wisconsin  Ave  Bethesda,  MD  20814     

Wolf  Brueckmann.  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20062   _ 

Kenley  W  Brunsdale.  6071  Aries  Drive  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84118  . 

Trudy  M  Bryan,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Brydges  Riseborough  Morns  Franke  k  Miller  ISO  N  Michigan  Ave  Chicago.  'L  60601 

Dawn  M  Brydon,  888  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006        

John  G  Buckley,  901  15th  Street,  NW  #700  Washington  DC  20005-2301 

Michael  Buckley,  1522  K  Street,  NW  #836  Washington,  DC  20005  

Philip  Buiakowski,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  200O6  : „ 

Thomas  J  Bulger.  1050  17lh  Street,  NW,  4510  Washington.  DC  20036 ._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Diane  B  Burke.  1625  L  SIre«.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Melinda  Burrell.  418  7th  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003       

Mary  J  Burt,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Larry  D  Burton   1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006   „ 

James  D  Burwell,  Governmental  Affairs  Oept  (051)  Columbia.  SC  29218  ,;, 
James  J  Butera.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

Butera  k  Andrews.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  .... 

Do  _ 


Do „..\ ; :_._ , . . 

Do ... :.. : ^ -^ , .;...., .. 

Do „ :...w._„„ . i___ .^_ . i 

Do  ..„ ._„ ;__., _.... -. ^ : 

Do  .„_«..™..;.... „._ , . „ 

Do  ..™...:...^.* ^..i..-. ; „ :.....;.-. ^ .„ 

Oo  .......i..™ . , ,„..._ .... 

00...„,..„...:,i,...:„...w~™__.;.....— .... . . 

Do „ „™._.;_„_w~.__,........™„ . ... 

Do „..i.; .. ^„.;..„.....„..__ ._.„ 

Do  ...;; . _.. ..„^.. 

Do  ..„..^..,..„..; ... ;. .... : ,j : 

Do _ 

Do      „...._ _^ 

Robert  D  Byrne  Jr ,  888  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Patrick  J  Cacchione.  DCHNS  4600  Edmundson  Road  SI  Louis.  MO  63134 

John  D  Cahill.  McDermoltO'Neill  and  AssKiates  75  Stale  Street  #2130  Boston.  MA  02109  . 

Do  

Do      

Morrison  G  Cain.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  10th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  

David  B  Calabrese.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  i._. 

Barbara )  Calkins.  750  First  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002-4242  _„.^"_:„__ 

Wayne  J  Camara.  750  First  St .  NE  Washington,  DC  20002-4242    .; __i„_„„ 

Bruce  P  Cameron.  1725  17lh  Street.  MW,  4109  WashuifUm.  DC  20006         ,    ,"     ', , ,  ,,,, 

Do _ ...;. 

Do . 

Do 

Camp  i  Barsh.  2550  M  SI .  NW,  #275  Washington.  DC  20037    

Campbell  Falk  &  Selby.  444  North  Capitol  SI .  NW.  #711  Washington.  DC  20OO1 

John  D  Canatsey.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Hvry .  #1001  Arlington.  VA  22202 :.„ 

Sharon  M  Canavan  1125  15th  St   NW  Washington  DC  20005  .... 

Hugh  C.  Cannon.  1500  K  Street,  NW.  #650  Washington,  DC  20005  \^ 

Brent  A  Cantley,  1735  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 :. 

Shawn  Cantrell.  218  D  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  2OO03 


Gary  Capistranl.  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  #201  Alexandria.  VA  22314    

Capital  Partnerships  (VAI.  Inc.  4350  North  Faifax  Dnve.  #530  Arlington.  VA  22203 


Employer/Clienl 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  CO 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  t  Famify  Therapy  „ 

American  Consulting  Engineers  (Council  

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  tesn.  Inc 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Eguifai  Inc 

Arnencan  Assn  for  Marnage  I  Family  Therapy 

Highway  Users  Federation  _^ 

Health  insurance  Assn  of  America,  hK  .^ ... 

E  I  duPont  de  Nemours  k  Co,  Inc ™_ 

Newspaper  Association  of  America    „..., 

Securities  Industry  Association 
Area  Metropolitan  Ambulance  / 

Diamond  Management  _.. 

Entergy  Services,  Inc       _ _ „. 

U  S  Strategies  Corp 

American  Fed  of  State  County  &  Municipal  Employees 

Sheet  Metal  k  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Natl  Assn  , 

Dominion  Lands,  Inc  „„ 

Institute  of  Electrical  k  Eleclranics  Enginecn  '    - 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc  

Writers  k  Research,  toe  .....„_...., 

General  ktotors  Corp  _ 

Hawkins  and  Associates  (For  Alza  Corporation,  el  al) ... 

Chevron  Companies  

Taylor  Bnon  Buker  k  Greene  (For  PRIOf  of  Ftorida) 

Waste  Management.  Inc   .  

Newspaper  Association  of  America  ^ 


Ounlap  k  Browder.  Ik 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America. 

American  Psychological  Assn  

Crowley  Maritime  Corp     ....: :. 

Summa  Corporation        . 

Consumers  lor  World  Trade 


Bi-Slate  Development  Agency _ 

City  ol  St  Louis  -  City  Hall       _ 

Lambert-SI  Louis  International  Airport  

Risk  k  Insurance  Management  Soaely.  Inc  . 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn  _. 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

International  Paper  Co    

American  Salvage  Pool  Assn _. 

Asset  Investors ;.....i_ 

Crystal  Creek  Homeowners  Assn 

Lake  Catamount  Joint  Venture  ^ 

Liberty  Media  Corp  _„_.... 

New  Valley  Corporation .... 

ORNDA 

Rose  Medical  Center ■. 

US  West  

Western  Unwn  Corp  . 


Receipts 


7,61800 
2.(11  iS 


27000 
11.50000 
2.204.00 
4.0MM 


"ib:md:oii 

10,000.00 
9.60000 

l2;34553 

io!ooo  00 

1,000  00 


3,00000 


7,500  00 
3,50000 
4.800  00 
4  000  00 


New  York  City  Housing  Develooment  Corp    

New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  k  Admin  Cocp 

American  Soc  ol  Hospital  Pharmacists 

US  Chamber  ot  Commerce  

Fabian  k  Clendenm  (For  Wasatch  County) ,. 

E I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  k  Co.  Ix  .„___„ 

School  District  63  et  al    __..: „__ 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn    ___„„ 

New  England  Fuel  Institute     . i...„ 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn , 


American  Institute  ol  Architects 
Association  for  Commuter  Transportation   , 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission    . 
Military  Audits  of  Market  Information.  Inc  . 
Oakland  County  Michigan 

Robinson  Town  Center       

American  Fed  of  State  County  k  Municipal  Emploims 

World  Federalist  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers  

BP  America,  Inc  .._- ^_. 

Scana  Corp -. ...... 

Federal  Home  loan  Bank  ol  Boston  .___ . 

Savmgs  Bank  of  the  Fmger  Lakes 

Anchor  Savings  Bank .... .... 

ADVANTA  Corporation 


Community  Bankers  Assn  of  New  Yorii  Stilt  , 

Community  Preservation  Corp  

CRISIS  , 

Dime  Savings  Bank  ol  New  Yort  

Edison  Electric  Institute  _. 

Federation  for  American  Immigration 

Household  Intemalional 

Peoples  Bank     

River  Bank  America   ,, ,_ _, 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank 
Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund  ., 

Superior  Bank.  FSB  , 

Texas  Savings  k  Loan  League  

Towers  Pernn       

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn 


Daughters  of  Charity  National  Health  System 

Greater  Boston  Convention  k  Visitors  Bureau,  Inc  . 

John  Drew  Co         

Northeastern  University    

International  Mass  Retail  Ass* ,_ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 


American  Psychological  Assn  , 
American  Psychological  Assn  , 

Embassy  ot  Mozambique  

Embassy  of  Nicaragua     „_ 

Fibromyalgia  Network       _™..™™... 

National  Council  of  Maubere  Resistawe  . 

Union  Pacific  Resources  Inc   

New  York  Povier  Aulhonty 

Thiokol  Corp    

Mortgage  Bankets  Assn  ol  America 

Glaxo.  Inc      

American  Institute  of  Architects  

Friends  of  the  Earth  

US  Strategies  Corp      

American  Guideway  Corporation 


ijiH.n 


7.7Mt0 

1.500  00 
24.975  00 

82.821  00 
1.675  00 

11.500  00 
5.653  06 
6J03.43 

mm 

HUM 
11677 


2,97867 
5,394  86 


I2MJN 

'UM.W 

"""fiiuji 


$00  00 

"Tooodd 

6.00000 

30.762  n 
2.45000 
9.113  75 
6.000  00 

17.610  33 
5.398  56 

16.00000 
5.50000 

13,726» 
1,00000 
50000 
2,00000 
2,50000 
1,50000 
10000 

10.00000 
1,50000 
1.00000 

13.SO00O 
5.00000 
1.50000 
1,50000 
1.500  00 
1.000  00 
1.50000 
1.500.00 
7, 


Expenditures 


18.00000 

18.00000 

3730000 

6.2M00 

75000 

1.625  00 

83500 


10.50000 

ij'ixisao 


6.58125 

18,21900 

19,275  00 

150.00 

2.$4MO 


46.000AI 


20000 


72.IS 


224  S2 


442  80 

720  00 

675  00 

1000 

145957 

150  00 

2.400  00 

1175 

7Jtt62 


2.47500 

10.34500 
22.984  00 


1185  71 
2,19267 
2.49694 


1X1% 

6452 
10.02091 


1.500.00 

3300 

98  73 
81999 

5000 
403  32 

78  75 
47800 


6.77505 


23.10000 

9392 

60  55 

2.45200 

1.22600 

13900 

1,46700 

600(100 

19.459  00 

430  80 


6,90000 
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Oc(aniulioa  w  Individual  Filint 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Oeniw  k  Caidnun.  1800  M  St..  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Melissa  Coueshall  Carey.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Linda  E  Carlisle.  1 100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  


0«. 
D*. 
Do. 
Dt. 


Williani  Carney.  523  Ttli  Street.  SE  WJsliinjton.  OC  20003  -.. 

Do   

Te«y  M  Catr  1350  I  St .  NW.  Suite  590  Washington.  DC  20005 _- 

Margie  Carriger  415  2iid  St   N£,  1300  Washington.  DC  20002 

David  Carroll.  1212  Nex  Yorii  Avenue  NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20O0S  . 

James  M  Carroll,  6560  Rocli  Spring  Drive  Bethesda.  MD  20817  

Mary  Carroll,  555  West  57th  Street  New  Yort,  NY  10019   _ 

John  R  Carter,  1001  19th  Street,  North,  1800  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Susan  B  Carver.  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Frank  H  Case  III.  2600  Viiginia  Ave ,  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20037-190S  . 
Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc.  700  13th  St .  NW.  »400  Washington.  DC  20005  


Do 

to. 

D*. 

D*. 

Dl. 

Dt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Di. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Employei/Client 


Hansen  Engine  Corp  

North  Metro  Mayors  Coalitioo  . 

RADAR  

American  Bar  Assn  , 


Electronic  Industries  Assn  „ „ 

Am«ay  Corp  

McClure  Trotter  I  Menti  (For  Commodities  Corp  (US*)) 

McCHire  Trotter  &  Mentz  (For  Government  ol  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  i  Menu  (For  Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  America.  Inc) -.... 

McClure  Trotter  i  Meniz  (ForMethanei.  Inc)  _ 

McClure  Trotter  i  Mentz  (For  Princeton  Univ  Investment  Co  &  American  Coun 
on  Education) 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council _ 

Edison  Electric  Institute    , . — . 

College  ol  American  Pathologists .- : 

National  Assn  ol  Wheal  Growers     . . ,...__..» 

Lalatge  Corp  (For  Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition) ._, .. .._... 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  ._....._ „.!__ 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  ,. .. 

TRW.  Inc     .., , : - 

National  Coal  Assn 


Schmeltzer  Aptaker  S  Shepard.  PC  (ForCouncil  o<  Nursing  Home  Suppliets) 

Alhion  College 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  for  the  Aging _ _ _.. 

American  Dredging  Co -~ ~_ 

American  Hospital  in  Shanghai  FoundalMM  ..:. ».~- 

Atlanlic  Drydxk  Corp  ,_ .-.. .; ^^._-_- 

ARCO  Chemical  Americas  Co  .:.- .. -. ...— 

ATiT  „....„ .,., ;....,;.. 

Babson  College     __...„ u - 

Bean  Dredging  Company i_.w__ 

Bentley  College     ™.,._, ^ . 

Bishop  Museum     _......_, .>_„..v..-..j ,-. ...- , 

Boston  Carmen  s  Union ..,....., .......... .-. „..;...„.;„ 

Boston  University «.. ..i._.....i.„j.,..'.. .^ _-.: 

Bryant  College _, .....-/..... '.^ , ..... 

Buena  Visia  College „ _. ™..... , _. 

California  Community  Colleges  „ „ „ ......„».i».^»..... 

California  Pacific  Medical  Center  .„ .. „.;;....„ 

Capitol  American  life  Insurance  Co  ......... . _.. „.. - 

Center  for  Health  Technologies.  Inc .-, . 

CerlamTeed  Corp 


Chartotte-Mecklenberg  Hospital  Authority  Foundation 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn    _,... .,. 

Chicago  Board  ol  Trade    _..; :.- 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange    „: __- 

Children  s  Hospital  and  Health  Centef  of  Sao  DiefO  ,.' ......_~. 

Children's  Hospital  in  Michigan _..,... ..,.._....,._....__. 

Children's  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh .; 

Children's  National  Medical  Cenlef  ... : .„.:u,^ ... 

City  ol  Charlotte   ;_..„ ..^..™ '.. 

City  ol  Fairfield.  CA „..„....> .•.■.._._...,...^.-..._ 

City  of  Valleio . . 

Clark  Atlanta  University  ........... .;™ . ;.h;™.....'i— .. 

Columbia  University .'„..„.. ™. 

Community  College  Assn  for  Technology  Transfer .... 

Connecticut  Health  System,  Inc      ,:.... 

Coriell  Institute  lor  Medical  Research  _ .;.....„ 

Crrtical  Languages  h  Area  Studies  Consortium.  Inc ._.j..<. 

CSC  Partnerships  . ^.-.,..„. 

Dowling  College    ,,, „ .I......... 

Elliott  Homes  - _.,.j......_ _._....^-..._. 

Energy  Partners 


Evergreen  Aireenture  Museum 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  _.„ 

Federal  Eipress      

Florida  Institute  ol  Technology .;...... 

Florida  Power  Corp  .._....... 

Florida  Regional  Emergency  Seivicts,  Inc 

Franklin  Institute    ...y..;. 

Fudan  Foundation  _ , 

Garden  Isle  Cablevision.  LP.  _ 

General  Dynamics  Corp  ■. 

General  Nutrition,  Inc  

Genetic  Design ., 

Glano.  Inc  _ 

Gonzaga  Unneisity 


Governor  ol  Hawaii,  Executive  Office  on  Agini 

Great  Lakes  Dredge  i  Dock  Company  _. 

Hahnemann  University  Hospital 

Illinois  Eastern  Community  Colleges  .......^. 

Illinois  Institute  ol  Technology     ,, .....: 

Inlirmary  Health  Systems,  Inc  

Insitulorm  of  North  America,  Inc  ; 

Intercontinental  Energy  Group '. 

International  Data  Group • 

T  L  James  &  Company .. 

Jones  Intercable,  Inc  .......^ ,„ 

Just  Say  No  International  .....,„__ . 

Kauai  CableVision,  LP _.,._;. , 

Lahey  Clinic    ... ._.„".... 

LaSalle  University  

Lehigh  University   „.. -. 

Lewis  and  Clark  College 

Loma  Linda  University  Medical  Center.  Inc  ..._. 

Loyola  Marymount  University  _ 

Mac  Andrews  and  Forbes „__.._.; 

Maersk.  Inc 

Mary  Washington  Hospital  Foundation 

Massachusetts  League  of  Banks    

Massachusetts  Municipal  Wholesale  ElectiK 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  ....„._„ 

Medicon ,„ ., 

Miami-Oade  Community  College ;_. 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America     

Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center  of  Greater  Miami 

Multinational  Business  Development  Coalition  . 

MOOG,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Dredging  Contractors  „ 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  


Receipts 


10.88000 

19.824  00 

400.00 

75000 

270.00 


15.00000 
15.000  00 
5.865  00 


3.342.M 
1.185  00 

335  00 
2.80000 
1.290  00 

700  00 
17.250.00 


4.3Sa.00 

i.se.4a 

S7S.0O 


2.47S.00 
22S.aO 


2.6SOO0 
6,975.00 


2.01240 
900  00 
155.00 


3,300.00 
600.00 
82S.00 


900.00 

150.00 

55000 

1.425.00 

"i!mdo 

375.00 

225.00 

1.97S00 


2.400.00 


«SO.00 
1.75000 


45000 

1.00000 

45000 


i.400.00 


1SO.00 


6.525.00 
4.05000 
4,125.00 


925.00 


75.00 


3.375.00 
300.00 


I.9M.00 

vm 

1.130.00 


225.00 
150.00 
150.00 


75.00 


I7S.617.00 
1.07500 


I.S00.00 
4,875.00 


3,000.00 
3.7S0.00 

■■'■'asloii 

1.36000 


Eipendilures 


4,21900 

2.973  00 

50  00 

15.00 


48.40 


71297 


406.09 


4395 
177.50 


15170 
1200 
3150 


19.50 


34  50 

2900 
132  50 
54  90 
12  00 
750 


3165 


24.00 


7.50 
40.70 


750 
89  90 


42  00 
M^CX) 


50.80 


750 
6010 
1200 


15975 


67  50 
28  50 
122  95 


34.50 


37.50 


I9.S0 


750 
1200 
12.00 


1.950  30 
52  60 


31.65 


40.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Da. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  ,, 
Do  ., 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do  ., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do.. 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do  , 


-.*,.. 


Mart  A  Casso,  1015  15th  Street  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Rita  L  Castle.  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria,  It  61629 
G  Thomas  Catoi,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  1810  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
Do ..:i . ...1 .... 


Do 
Do 
Do  , 

Do 

Do 


Gordon  Cavanaugh.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  *8D0  Washington.  DC  20004 
Oo „_ , 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Philip  T  Cavanaugh.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20005 

Red  Cavaney.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition,  1212  New  York  Ave  NW  Suite  50O  Washington,  DC  20005  ... 

Cendrowski,  Selecky  t  Reinhart.  2050  N  Woodward.  «310  Bloomfiek)  Hills.  Ml  48013  

Cindy  Thome  Chadwick.  4500  Vestal  Parkway  East  POBoi  3607  Bmghamton.  NY  13902-3607 

Thomas  Champion.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  K620  N  Bldg  Washington.  DC  20004  _... 

Michael  D  Chapman,  777  14lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 ...„, 

Byron  Charlton,  815  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 : -. , 

Richard  A  Charter,  6947  Clift  Ave  Bodega  Bay.  CA  94923         . 

Child  Care  Amerrca.  Inc,  14102  Warwick  Blvd  Newport  News.  VA  23602  

Christian  Action  Network,  PC  Boi  606  Forest,  VA  24551  ... 

Christians  Israel  Public  Action  Campaign,  Inc.  2013  Q  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

John  Chwat.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  200O5 

Oo 


Oo .......;.„ 

Do ... . ._: . „__... .. 

Do ;.::- ; ; ; ; „ ....;..; ; „. ._.. 

Do  

Citizens  lor  an  Alternative  Tax  System,  100  North  Brand  Blvd.  Suite  502  Glendale.  CA  91203 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee,  P  0  Box  645  228  South  A  Street.  12  Oinard.  CA  93032  .. 

Donald  A  Clarey.  112  South  West  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  :^ 

Julie  Clark,  1625  K  St   NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Michael  P  Cline,  1219  Prince  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314-2916 „ 

Lawrence  Clinton,  900  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington,  DC  20006  „.. 

Guy  Clough.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  11100  Washington,  OC  20004-1707 

Coet  Combs,  9000  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro  MO  20772 ._ 

Marvin  S  Cohen.  2929  N  Central  Ave  .  14th  Floor  Phoenix.  A2  85012-2576 

Sharon  Cohen.  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Cordis  B  Colburn,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  1000  Arlington,  VA  22202  '. 

Ken  W  Cole.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  1700  Washington.  OC  20004 _.:™.....:.. 

Cole  Corette  t  AlKutyn.  P.C.  805  i'M  SUeel.  MW.  1900  WosJimjton.  OC  20005  „_., .'._ 

Do  

Do : 

Colei  &  Associates.  2775  South  Quincy  Street.  1520  Arlington.  VA  22206  

Do  __, 


Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cahnn  Evans  Collier.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20007  . 

Eileen  M  Collins.  50  F  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20001  

Michael  A  Collins.  13106  Ivy  Drive  Beltsville.  MD  20705  .'. 


Employer/Client 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc     

National  Jewish  Center  lor  Immunology  I  Respiratory  Medcmc  . 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Corporation 

New  Jersey  Instulute  of  Technology 

New  York  Medical  College  

North  Natomas  Landowners  Assn 

Northwestern  University  . . 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  IK  . . •     , 

Paramax  Systems  II 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Teleammvniutnns  Eachan|e  NctniKli 

Petresa  Canada,  Inc  

Philip  Crosby  Associates.  Inc   

Pine  Bluff  Sand  i  Gravel , 

Polaroid  Corp  _ __^ ; 

Polytechnic  University    _ 

Providence  t  Worcester  Railroad  Company 

PGA  Tour      . 

Rehabilition  Hospial  of  the  Ptcrtc ™._ „. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  ..„...._._ 

Rhone-Poulenc,  Inc 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technoloor  .■ 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital  , : ... 

Saint  Joseph's  University    _.. 

Savings  Bank  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  MA 

Scott  County  Highway  Department     

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council     

Societa  Cavi  Pirelli  SpA  

Southeastern  PA  Consortium  ta  Mo  Tech.  (  Tramnf  . 

St  Francis  Healthcare  Foundation  ol  Ha«w  _ 

St  Norberts  College 

St,  Xavier  College 

State  of  Indiana  Office  of  the  Governor  

Slate  of  Rhode  Island  Office  of  Economic  DevelopmenI  . 

Sutter  Bay  Associates _ _. 

Syhran  Learning  Systems.  Inc  . ., 

Tufts  University      

Unified  Industries.  Inc    „ 

Union  Memorial  Hospital  .. ; «, 

Union  Switch  i  Signal     .. 

University  of  the  Arts _ ' 

University  of  Oaylon . 

University  of  Detroit  Mercy  

University  ol  Hawaii 

University  ol  Limerick  Foundation  . 

University  of  San  Francisco 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi  , 
University  of  St  Thomas 


Watsonville  Community  Hospital   

Western  Townships  Utilities  Authority  „. 

World  Learning       

American  Consulting  Engineers  Counsel 
Caterpillar.  Inc 


Neece  Cator  Barmcle  S  Associates  (For  Amencan  ftidustnal  Hygcne  tan) 

Neece  Cator  Barmcle  S  Associates  (For  Design  Prolessional  Coalition) 

Neece  Cator  Barmcle  i  Associates  (ForGMISl  

Neece  Cator  Barmcle  i  Associates  (Fo(  Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition) 

Neece  Cator  Barmcle  t  Associates  (For  National  Assn  ot  DevelopmenI  Compi- 
niesl 

Neece  Cator  Barmcle  i  Associates  (For  National  Assn  ol  Government  Guaran- 
teed Lenders,  IncI 

Neece  Calor  Barmcle  i  AssKiates  (For  Southeastern  Lumber  Manulacturers 
Assn) 

Reno  Cavanaugh  t  Hornig  (For  Cooperative  Housing  Foundation)   

Reno  Cavanaugh  t  Hornig  (ForCouncil  ol  Large  Public  Housing  AutlnntiesI     . 

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Hornig  (For  Housing  Assistance  Council)    

Reno  Cavanaugh  S  Horning  (For  Housing  Authority  Insurance.  Inc)    

Reno  Cavanaugh  t  Hornig  (For  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council) 

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Hornig  (For  National  Assn  ot  Service  i  Conservation  ciorps) 

Chevron  Companies „ _.. 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  . -. 


Receipts 


I.72SM 

ijsam 

SZSjM 

'i'mvi 

6.60000 
34000 


27500 

8.775  00 
22500 

"'"iOiM 
2S.00 
75000 

2.47500 
37500 

6.00000 

imJii) 


3JS0.00 

imn 


300.00 

4.S75.00 


IJOOOO 
IJtOOO 

'liriM 
i.40t.at 

ISMI 
MM 


KM 


HUM 

zMm 


Taubman  Company,  Inc    „ 

New  York  State  Electric  i  Gas  Corp 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  ol  New  Yoili  . 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  . 
County  Administrative  Office  County  of  Santa  Cruz _ 


American  Home  Sewing  &  Craft  Assn 

American  Radio  Relay  League    

Associated  Locksmiths  ol  America 
National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn 


National  Weather  Service  Empkiyees  0(£tniatai  . 
Role  Models  America.  Inc 


Strategic  Management  AssKiates  (ForJbnerican  Paper  Institute) 

National  Legal  Aid  &  Defenders  Assn 

Enlisted  Assn  National  Guard  _ _ _ _ 

US  Telephone  Assn        _, 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 


International  Assn  ot  Machinists  t  Aerospace  Worlien  . 
Sacks  Tiemey  S  Kasen  (For  City  of  Tucson) 

American  Psychiatric  Assn  

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Allied-Signal,  Inc    _ 

Government  of  France  

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  Amwca.  ol  it  

Millipore  Corporation    _„ 

Cambridge  International,  Inc    

Coalition  lor  Employment  Opportunities  

Diagnostek,  Inc  

MMW/Strategic  Communications.  Ix ,_ 

National  Rehabilitation  Hospital      

Orleans  Levee  Distnct  

RGDC.  Inc       __ 


St  Bernard  Port.  Harbor  &  Tennmal  Distnct 

Western  Farmers  Electric  Cooperatnt 

Winston  &  Strawn  


Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc 

American  Hospital  Assn    

United  Assn  ol  Jnymen  i  Appren  of  Ptmbg  t  Pipeftg  Industiy  . 


I.I5000 

1.50000 

1.150  00 

333  50 

29.13926 

20000 

89900 

98923 

6.47600 

4,20000 

6J«D.M 

iW72.0b 

411250 

4.77000 

2.50000 

18.57609 

13.50000 

100  00 

638.735  65 

9.605  81 

1.30000 

3.00000 

1.40000 

4.500  00 

80000 

2.00000 

14511 


Expenditures 


10.68648 
1^5000 
11.16016 
19.72095 
1.57950 
3.55000 
1,000.00 


2.00000 
4.000  00 
5.00000 
2.00000 
5.00000 
3.00000 
2.00000 
3.00000 

"imoi 

3S00 

10.18525 
6.00000 


17.00 

119^ 

7i0 


144  40 
31.50 


1950 

.36  60 


1500 


3950 
42  40 


15.00 


6750 
7iO 


112J0 


2895 
4500 


7875 

""is» 


i2nm 

U5000 

1.500  00 

1.15000 

1450 
707.99 


123  49 

ijoo.eo 


6.074.84 

99398 
1143  70 

21786 
7.158  09 

100  00 
412.255  52 
9,969  62 
1.30000 
3.00000 
1.40000 
4500  00 

80000 
2.00000 

14511 


689  71 

147  63 

1.0Z392 

9»n 


29666 
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Ofeanuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Kent  W  CoIlM,  15111  i  M  StfMts.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Comnxnee  to(  Do-lt-YourseH  Household  Moving.  P  0  Boi  20084  Geotge  Mason  Station  Aleiandna,  VA  22320 

Commonmalth  Gioup.  Ltd.  One  Massjcnusetts  Avenue.  Suite  850  Washington.  DC  20001  

Community  Service  Society.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10010  

Ion  R  Comola  PC  Boi  1682  Austin.  IX  78767  

Many  J  Conaway  1001  22nd  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  OC  20037  _ ._..„», 

Concerned  Women  lor  America.  370  L  Enfant  Promenade.  SW  »800  Washington,  DC  20024 : i 

Conference  of  Stale  Bank  Supervisors  1015  18th  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „: . 

John  L  Conley.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Michael  Conlon.  1818  H  Street.  NW.  4200  Wasfimgton.  DC  20O36 

Michael  E  Connealy.  3501  Thurston  Avenue  Anoka.  MN  5S303  

Ralph  T  Conner.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Francis  1  Conners.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
David  Conover,  1250  H  SIreel.  NW,  1575  Washington.  DC  20005 
Coflseivative  Action  Lobby.  PO  Boi  931602  Los  Angeles.  CA  90093  . 


I  ol  Social  Science  Assns.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  #836  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
r  federation  of  America.  1424  16th  St .  NW  1604  Washington,  DC  20036     ... 
Consumefj  for  World  Trade.  200O  L  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 


Consumers  Union  ol  U  S .  Inc  1566  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  Suite  310  Washington.  DC  20009-1039 . 

Aleiandta  W  Cook.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1300N  Washington.  DC  20004 .._.„.,, 

Lij  Cook.  218  D  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  - , ;^ 

Brian  D  Cooney.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007 _^.™ 

Ednaid  Cooney.  1875  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  124  Washington.  DC  20009  ,: „-; 

Edward  R  Coopei,  IStti  i  M  Streets,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 .... , i 

Josephine  S  Cooper  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36  ....'..._. 

Mark  N  Coopei.  1424  16th  St .  NW.  1604  Washington.  DC  20036     ^.^^ '. ._., 

Steplien  H  Cooper.  74  North  Pearl  St  Albany.  NY  12207        ,...,_.., ..^ :, 

Chuck  Corbett.  4201  Lalayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly  VA  22021-1230  .,.., ,- . .. 

lames  T  Corcoran.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4320  Washington.  DC  20006  ...,: ; _„ :„.:. „_....._ 

Richard  L  Corrigan.  1250  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 :._ _^.,...„ 

Alfred  W  Cois  Ir .  4505  Blue  Jay  Court  Woodbridge  VA  22193 ,™.„ . ,: >_...._._ 

Anthony  R  Corso,  3225  Gallows  Road  Fairfai,  VA  22037  ,„ _^ ^„ ^ 

lack  Coiy,  120  E  Jefferson  Street  Tallahassee.  FL  32301  _...„_ .._ 

Keyna  Cory.  120  E  Jefferson  Street  Tallahassee.  FL  32301  ' .. . .'._ „ 

Louis  A  Costantino  Jr ,  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   .._ _ _.; ™.; 

Michael  E  Costello.  1620  L  Street,  NW  K1200  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Walter  Couillard.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20001 . 

Council  for  a  Livable  World.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  N£  Washington  DC  20002  , .:. 

Council  of  Institutional  Investors.  1616  P  Street  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20038 _ _... ...I 

Council  of  Nursing  Home  Suppliers,  c/o  Schmeltnr.  Aplaker  i  Shepard  2600  VirimD  Ave.  Mf.  lOtti  FJiwr  Hasliington. 
DC  20037-1905. 

Mark  J  Covall.  1319  F  Street.  NW  11000  Washington,  DC  20O04    

John  F  Cove.  1114  Fallsmead  Way  Rockville  MD  20854 

Michael  W  Cover,  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Covington  i  Burling.  PO  Bm  7566  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  W3SllM(lgn.  K  200M 

BruceCraig.PO  Bo«  677  Harpers  Ferry  WV  25425 _ 

Daniel  Ctaig.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   ...-. 

Charles  T  Crangle.  560  N  Street.  SW  iN-609  Washington.  DC  20024    

Robin  Crawford.  Bo  M  Allentown.  PA  18105-5000 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc.  805  ISlh  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005-2207  ... 

John  P  Cregan.  220  National  Press  Building  Washington.  DC  20045     ..„ 

Charles  H  Cromwell.  Inc.  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815  . 

Crowell  i  Moring.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2595 

James  P  Crumley  If .  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 ..»_._ 

Cuban  American  Foundation.  Inc.  7300  NW  35lh  Terrace.  4105  Miami.  FL  33122  .... ,.„. 

Enrique  M  Cubillos  818  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20006 ...„;.... 

Brien  F  Culhane.  900  17lh  SIreel.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  .; _...._. 

Barry  Cullen.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20036  ._ 

Culley-FostetS  Co.  PO  Boi  17370  Washington.  DC  20041 Z 

R  lee  Culpepper.  1200  17th  Street.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20O3S 

William  E  Cumberland.  1125  15th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 _. 

Jennifer  Cummins.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006                                 .  . . 
Law  Ofs  of  Jonathan  W  Cuneo.  1301  K  Street.  NW  leSO-E  Washington.  DC  2000S  _ 

Do  '1  :i;;ziiiii;!ziz:ii:;:;;zzi;~~iziiizzzzzi 

Do _.. „., . 

William  J  Cunningliam.  200  State  Street.  lOlh  Floor  Boston.  lU  02109  . _ 

Maureen  Curley.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York.  NY  lOOlO    I. :._ 

John  T  Curtan.  905  16th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 „., .   . 

Do        „       .     . 

lay  B  Cutler.  140O  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05 


Cutler  i  Stanlield.  700  14th  Street.  NW.  10th  lloor  Washington.  DC  20005 

CM  Services  Inc.  800  Roosevelt  Boulevatd.  BIdg  C.  »20  Glen  Ellyn,  11  60137-5833 

CRS.PO  Boi  118  Cold  Spnng  Harbor.  NY  11724-0118 _      . 

DC  Legislative  I  Regolatory  Seraices.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  «310  Wasliiiifton.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do       _ 

Do    .       ■" ZZ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


John  E  Daniel.  1133  2Ist  St .  IWT.  1710  Waslnngton.  DC  20038 

Lynda  C.  Davis.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Donald  S  Dawson.  1133  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  z::zziz;:z:z;zz::ziz:z:z~:zzzz:zi::::::: 
Do _ _ _ 

HanyF  Day.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20006      

Barbara  Daye.  655  Fifteenth  Street.  NW  300  Metropolitan  Square  Washington.  DC  20005^2 

Ralph  De  Gennaro.  1025  Vermont  Ave   NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Deloitte  i  Touche.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  350N  Washington.  DC  20004-2505  

Gaelynn  Oemartino.  50  F  Street.  HH.  #1 100  Washington.  DC  20001      

William  H  Dennerlein  329  F  Street.  #208  Anchorage.  AK  99501     

Daniel  B  Denning.  499  South  Capital  Street,  SW,  #502  Washington.  DC  20003  ... 

M  Sliaron  Dennis,  666  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 


Department  lor  Professional  Employees  AFL-CIO.  815  16lh  St .  NW.  #707  Washington  OC  20008 
Clayton  S,  Depue  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  164  Washington  DC  20006 

Kendall  P  Dexter,  4009  Old  Shell  Rd.  «A-8  Mobile.  Al.  36608  ._., 

Alecia  A  DeCoudreaui.  1 101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  540  Washington  Ofi  20004  ._.     Z'l 

Maitin  L  DePoy.  777  14th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Judith  Martm  OeSamo.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #380  Washington.  DC  20001-2109    .....     _ 

Henry  L  Diamond.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  OC  20005  

Elaine  Dickinson.  880  S  Pickett  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22304    

Dorothea  M  Oiemei.  10550  Talbert  Avenue  Fountain  Valley  CA  92728  . 

Walter  £  Diercks.  1730  M  St .  NW.  #412  Washington.  OC  20036        

Robert  E  Dillon.  Sony  Drive  Park  Ridge.  Nl  07656       

Lisa  M  Dinackus,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  fM  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  

Charles  V  Dmges  IV.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Barbara  A  Diion,  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  „ 

Brian  E  Duon.  140fl  16lh  Street.  NW  Suite  320  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Lawrence  S  OiCara.  101  Federal  Street.  12th  Floor  Boston.  MA  02110  _ 

H  A  Ooersam   1000  Connecticut  Ave  .  mt.  Suite  507  Washington  DC  20038    

J  Jon  Doggett.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 


Employer/Client 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. 
EC  6  G/iOvnattw*  _™^.„„...i;„_.i™._ 


Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Teias 
William  M  Mercer.  Inc 


National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc  . :..„ 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn  :..' 

National  Ag  Undemvnters.  Inc     , 

National  Tire  Dealers  t  Retreadert  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Camere  

CH2MHill  c_j.'. 


Receipts 


7.500.00 

750  00 

48.976  92 


1.90000 


IIIOO 
S.880.79 
1.000.00 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp -.o-„. ., '. .'...;■... 

Friends  of  the  Earth       „..;. „ 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  ., ~. 

Food  Research  t  Action  Center 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  StllK  ....... 

American  Forest  i  Paper  Institute 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Hospital  AssKiation  of  New  York  State    

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  National  Assn 

Dial  Corp 

CH2M  Hill      i„^,..., ,„_„ 

Itational  Taipayers  Union  ...:.. ,...■.... 

Mobil  Corp 

Florida  Lobbying  Services,  Inc  IFor  Discovery  Cruises) 
Florida  Lobbying  Services.  Inc  (ForDiscovei)  Cruises) '. 

Securities  Industries  Assn _ 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp „;. , 

Natunai  Assn  of  Letter  Camets  [ :_, . 


National  Assn  ol  Psychiatric  Health  Systems _ _ 

Cove  Associates.  Inc  (For  Association  of  U  S  Night  Vision  Manutactuiers) 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America.  Inc   

American  Watch  jissn 

National  Parks  4  Conservation  Association .. ^.„ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc     -„._.,...«j_L.:'.„.i™„i„.„ 

American  Maritime  Officers,  MTD.  AFl-CIO  ^,..w„.._.„ .„ i. 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc  .............„_,...-™., ^ 


U  S  Business  i  Industrial  Council  . 

MTS  Systems  Corp  ,.... 

Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  ......„„s. 


US  English 

Wilderness  Society  

Amerrcan  Forest  i  Paper  Assn 


National  Restaurant  Assn .^....,..^. .^ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America ; .:. 

National  Grange „ 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws  

National  Assn  of  Securities  t  Commercial  LiW  Attamis  . 

Service  Station  Dealers  ol  America 

West  Publishing  Co 


American  Fed  ol  Labor  &  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organijations  . 

Community  Service  Society 

Laborers  IntI  Union  of  North  America.  AFL-CIO  ;. 

National  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multiemployer  Plans  „„.., 

Amerrcan  Psychiatric  Assn  __ 

University  ol  Colorado  .. 


Andersons  Management  Corp  : 

British  Petroleum.  America 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc 


Lebanon  Chemical  Corp  and  Lebanon  luif  .......i,„_.i„._._ 

National  Bank  i  Soil  Producers  Assn    ._„;; J, 

Responsible  Industry  for  a  Sound  Envitonniait .._, .; . 

Scotts  Companies  I  Subsidiaries .. ; ,. 

ZENECA  Ag  Products      ..;.„._. 

International  Technology  Corporation 

Florida  Business  AssKiales  (For  Valencia  Community  Collefe) 

Leo  A  Daly  Company       

Michael  Gaughan „_ 

Opticians  Assn  of  America _.._„ 

St  Thomas-St  lohn  Chamber  ol  CooMieice,  lot ., .:. 

New  York  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  ™. ......^ „ 

Blue  Cross  of  California _..._„ 

Friends  of  the  Earth  .; , ....... . ■„ .„ 

Enterprise  Products  ..„__^ _. „ 

American  Hospital  Assn  '. ^ .... 

National  Partis  i  Conservation  tesn  _ 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

National  Audobon  Society ....... 


Americans  tot  a  Presidential  Line-Item  Veto  . 

Mobile  Bar  Pilots  Assn  _. 

Ell  Lilly  4  Co  _„...... 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 


National  Family  Planning  &  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  Inc  

Beveridge  4  Diamond  (ForConlerence  ol  National  Park  Concessioners) . 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US 

Hyundai  Motor  America  .... „„. ,. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America.  Inc _„„._ ; ^^.; 

Sony  Corp  of  America 


American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

American  Soc  of  Civil  Engineers 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc  , 

Zero  Population  Growth 


Peabody  4  Brown  (For  Boston  Capital  PaitMn.  Inc)  . 

Household  Internatioinal  Inc    . 

American  Fann  Bureau  Federation . .,_.., 


73,82000 
102.73900 


384  00 


10.000  00 
3.79082 


300.00 
980.61 


Eipenditures 


230000 
5.841.00 
1.50000 


72900 
10.28473 


SOO.OO 


2.887  50 

3.540  00 
3.977  OO 


30,50000 


■     349  00 
32,00000 


106.41 


1.50000 
18.934.00 
S.50000 
3,00000 

9.000  OO 

480  OO 

1.250  00 

18.57609 

23303 

23,75001 


8.944  00 
8.092.50 


7  500  00 
7.000  00 
6.000  00 
6.000  00 
3.150  00 
4.600  00 
15.000  00 
12.000  00 


5.000.00 
9.00000 


7.500.00 


13.1254)0 
880J9 


7.46S.II 

1.00000 

550.00 


15.63656 


3.000  00 
2.500  00 


7,000.00 
2900 


2.00000 
5.00000 
17,66500 
1,29000 


3.300.00 
8.65000 


2.49005 


48.97692 

2.23750 

10000 

2,24100 
13.50 


4  956  19 
73.994  00 


17.37000 
826.92 


836.20 


6.26085 


637  57 
637  58 


6545 


38.95418 
8.28368 


104.00 

492  34 

1.344  40 

7500 


25.03828 
45577 


99000 


12.00 
37431 

56  70 

50.00 

870  59 

354  20 

933  47 

11396 

1.00000 

li4ir29 
89613 
55339 
509  39 
77403 
349  84 
2.606  03 
2.624  09 


9)23 

"iii.iw 


15.636  56 
2.88500 

3800 

1,11988 


1.872.91 


75853 

17.68500 

7069 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Robin  C  Dole.  1155  21  si  Street.  NW.  #321  Washington.  DC  20036 

Brad  L  Doores.  Three  Park  Central.  #1000  1515  Arapahoe  St  Denver.  CO  80202  .... 

Kimberly  Olson  Dorgan.  1702  Esquire  Lane  McLean.  VA  22101    

Do 

Do 


Dons  Day  Animal  League.  227  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NE.  Suite  lOO  Washington.  OC  20002 

Dow  Lohnes  &  Altieitson,  1255  23id  St.  NW,  Suite  500  Wasliui|ton.  DC  20037 

Do  ........ .. . .....^ _.„.,. .._ \_ 

Do .,_.....:„... .;.. „„.... 

Do     

Michael  Draper,  c/o  Dickstein  Shapiro  4  Morm  2101  L  SIreel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Charles  T  Drevna.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kevin  I  Driscoll.  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ^ 

Fran  Ou  Melle.  1 726  M  Street  NW.  #902  Washington.  DC  20036 


Marcel  Dubois.  1301  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 : ..  _' 

Evelyn  Oubrow.  1710  Broadway  New  York.  NY  1O019  

Ducheneaui  Taylor  4  Associates  1155  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20038 

Do 

lohn  V  Dugan  Jr .  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  1000  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Dunlap  4  Browder.  Inc.  418  Tenth  Street.  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003  . 

Judy  C  Durand.  1156  15th  Street  NW  #1015  Washington.  DC  20005 ^„i 

Andrea  Durtiin.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 ....._. :. 

Chris  Durbin.  1630  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314-3465  

Dutko  4  Associates.  Inc.  412  First  St..  SE.  1100  Washington.  DC  20003 .-:. _ 

Do 

Oo  izzzi;i[!zzizzzzzz;zzz!iziizzi;Zizz'TZ 
Do ,„.„.-..„....„. .^ ^ . ..",•'     ■ _. 

Do  _.».,_. ^ '.1 ... _y .„;.._.„„_. „.....'. 

Do  : .„.,._™..:.^ ,!_.„ ^ . „ 

Do  .;.._._. .^.__..; :: ,  _•__ .  ™. 

Oo .,.„ . ;, ...  ._ 

Oo  ... ...... , . :.„_  ^  ' 

Do _ „.,.,.., ■  Z' 

Oo ...._;...,... , ._ . . . „„, „._  ■ ; 

Oo .^„..;.. : : :„.._■. ^_.  „  .  Z 

Do  ..„„,.■_._;_.._. .,„_: ... i 

Do  ...., ^ ^....^ , :_ ,...,.. „.__ 

Do .^ ,.  .':-      : .- ;.__. : .  _.  _ 

Do .. ,:. :':-,  ,,.,-■ "  ,  -,  .  .,.  ; . __.. . 

Do ...._ .....J™. _.v .i: .^ : . ,. 

Do : __... .. ,:_-_.._i...__.i,...: ;.__._„.„__._ -..--i  „  ■. 

Do    ___..^_. .._...„...„ „„ 

Do  „... -■,..: ,::,  -  '  ■■.  ^  ,■ .  : : :.^^.:. .    . 

Do _ .„;_^...^ :_..__ . ^ „..._„..^ ....>..„.-..  Z 

Do „.„.' ..^.^ u„„: :^._. .__„„ „^     _  . 'Z£ 

Do ™„„„, :...,„ .... ...,. :_ ...  ^:~.Z " 

Do ;....„, . .. ,. ■ , ] _..:.„.  ,  ... 

Do .._ ^ — ;......„.^...,.^.™..._„__..„„.......;..z.:zz 

Do ^. , .: .,  :-,:,   ,',,-,- ,_., 

Do  ..._:.._„..._™_=.„. : .Z.' 7~Z 

Do :-.,- ..,..:.,.: ;;:.:„,^..,  -„■•:■•;  ,,.  ,- .._  ■ 

Do ..„..„..,....„„ ; i....^.^_._™._ ..ZZ.-Z 

Do . ^........„.....i :,.■,..:,  -  •    .. 

Do  ..,..;...... _.....; -^ ^  ■ 

Do .... ..... . .... .„ .:., , ......^ „_ .  „  ■  r 

Do  .....„.„ ;... ..„„ . ,._.„ :„ 

Do ..„...„....■. :. ;.  ......  ._'  _  .  ■■■■ 

Do 


Ernest  DuBester.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 
Robert  J  DuComb  Jr   2929  North  Central  Avenue.  14th  Floor  Phoena.  AZ  85012-2742  . 
David  Dyer  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006                 .     „    .  . 
James  W  Dyer.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #310  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

Do i  .- ,  _ 

Do  . 

Do 


Pam  Eaton  9O0  17th  St    NW  Washington.  DC  20006  __ ._ 

Joseph  L  Ebersole  2101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  463  Washington.  DC  20008-1760 ....... J 

John  0.  Echeverria,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washington.  OC  20003     

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  4  Mellot  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20037 
Norman  R  Edei.  19600  NW  Von  Neumann  Drive  Beaverton.  OR  97006-1999 
Tony  M  Edwards.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  Suite  305  Washington  DC  20036 

Albert  C  Eisenberg.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    . 

Electronic  Industries  Assn.  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 .., 

George  E.  Ellis,  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd .  #101  Fairfax,  VA  22030  !_ 

John  M  Ellis.  1 120  Fairticid  Avenue  Roseville.  CA  95678 .„ ^  ......^ 

Mark  G  Ellis.  1920  N  SI .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036   ; _„, 

Kenneth  W  Ellison.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #600-S  Washington,  DC  2000*  ;:.._ 

Dorothy  A  Ellsworth,  9000  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro   MD  20772 .,„ ; 

loAnn  Emerson.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  .  „       . 

Employee  Relwalion  Council.  1 720  N  St..  NW  Washington.  OC  20038 . 

Irene  R  Emsellem.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

End  Notch  Discrimination  PO  Boi  3630  59  West  La  Sierra  Drive  Arcadia.  CA  91006-3630 ... 

Michael  Engiehardt.  888  17th  St .  NW  #860  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Clyde  F  Ensslin.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20006  .... 
J  Barry  Epperson.  201  West  5lh  Street.  #440  Tulsa.  OK  74103-4211 


Erisa  Industry  Committee  1400  L  Street.  NW.  #350  Washington.  OC  20005 

Dawn  Eriandson.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Dennis  L  Erpelding.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #540  Washington.  OC  20004 

James  I  Ervin,  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20006 

Do  

Do .........^ . „...„__ ...       '  Z ' 

Do  „ „„.    _ 

Do 

Do _ _.  , 


Mark  Eshenck,  1801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ..^ 

Sandra  Bromberg  Eskin,  5609  Jordan  Road  Bethesda  MD  20816                  _  ..  ..:. 
Billy  Lee  Evans,  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 : 

Do  _„ 

Ellen  Evans.  1227  25th  Street.  NW.  Suite  610  Washington  DC  20037-1156  ...1^ 

lynwood  J  Evans.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036   

Rae  Evans.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1220  Washington.  DC  20036 

B  L  Evans  and  Associates.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #700  Washington.  OC  200316 

Do  .     .  , 

Thomas  L  Fagan,  Jr ,  1000  Wilson  Blvd ,  #3000  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Dan  L  Fager.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Danyl  H  Fagm.  1625  K  Street  NW.  #1150  Washington.  DC  20005   _ 

Randa  Fahmy.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20005 _ 

Robert  J  Falb.  1821  Michael  Faraday  Drive  Suite  400  Reston  VA  22090 


482.12 


Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Group,  c/o  George  Helme  Wilmington  Tnist  Company  Wilmington  DE  19890 

S  Jackson  Fans,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SE.  #700  Washington.  OC  20024 

Federal  Kemper  Lile  Assurance  Co.  One  Kemper  Drive.  T-1  Long  Grow  l  60049  _  

Tara  Fedenci.  1200  G  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  OC  20005       „.  '  _  '- 

Melody  H  G  Fennel.  15lh  4  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 .  '     ""'"   ' "" 


Emploiier/Client 


Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 
Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 
America  s  Public  Television  Stations, 
Children's  Television  Worksliop 
National  Captioning  Institute 

Center  (or  Employment  Ttamaii 

Cox  Enterprises.  Inc.  et  al 

Directors  Guild  of  America 

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Ameriu 

Forest  Products  Industry  National  Labor-Management  Coniniittee 

Capitol  Hill  Strategies 

American  Bar  Assn  

American  Lung  Assn  .. .. 

Council  lor  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Wortiers  Union         

Grand  Traverse  Bank  ol  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indiaai 

Santa  Clara  Indian  Pueblo    

General  Dynamics/Space  Systems  Onnsan 


JC  Penney  Co  Inc   . 
Friends  ol  the  Earth 


National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn 

American  Plastics  Society 

American  Society  of  Cataract  4  Refractive  Surgery  lASCRS) 

Arizona  Afiliated  Tnbes.  Inc 

BOC  Council 

Carpet  and  Rug  Institute 

Child  Care  Support  Council , 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp      * 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

Creditors  Alliance  lor  Freight  Undercharge  Assets 

CILCORP.  Inc  . 

Domestic  Priorities  Leadership  Council  . 

DSC  Communications  Corp 

Earth  Observation  Satellite  Co 

Haldor-Topsoe.  Inc   

Hart-Culp  International 

Hercules.  Inc         

International  And  Lands  Consortium 

International  Telecharge  Inc/ONCOR  Communications 

lewish  National  Fund 

hiedallion  Knitwear.  Inc       

Monarch  Wine  Co  ot  Georgia/tGdhuntet  Intl. 

National  Accrediting  Comm  of  Cosmetology  Alts  t  Sciences 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn 

National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn  . 

National  Ground  Water  Assn 

Oklahoma  Basic  Economy  Corp 

PacitiCare  Health  Systems 

Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn  (FIIM) 

Rmax.  Inc    

San  Xavier  Indians  Proiect     

Satellite  Broadcasting  4  Commumcalions  Assn 

Tiregator.  Inc 

Todhunter  International.  Inc 

United  Illuminating  . 

Washington  Research  Group 

Wine  Institute 

American  Fed  of  Labor  4  Congress  of  Industrial  Organuatiom 

Sakcs  Tierney  4  Kasen  (For  U&A  Gnup,  Inc) 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn  „ ^ 

Arrowsmith  Shelburne,  Inc    _. 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp , 

Martin  Marietta  Corp        , 

Hand  Arendali  Bedsole  Greaves  4  Johnston  IForJMIinp  Carpi  .. 
Wilderness  Society  „: 


National  Audubon  Society 

ACT  Automotive.  Inc 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  of  Science  4  Tedinology 

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc  

American  Institute  ol  Architects  


Waste  Management.  Inc       , 

Alliance  ol  (kivemmenl  Managers 

American  Mining  (ingress    

Belz  Investment  Company  Inc   

International  Assn  ol  Machinists  4  Aerospace 
National  Restaurant  Assn 

American  Bar  Assn  


Intel  Corp 

ludoi  Investment  Corp  

Associated  Wire  Rope  FabticatofS  . 


Friends  of  the  Earth  

Ell  Lilly  4  Company 

Arrowsmith  Shelburne,  Inc 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp  . 

Lister  Bolt  4  Chain,  Ltd  

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

MIP  Inslandsetzungstnebe  GmW 

Northrop  Corp 


Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn  (COMPIU) 


B  L  Evans  4  AssKiates  (For  Great  Western  Financial  Cwp)  

B  L  Evans  4  Associates  (For  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Company) 

American  Managed  Care  4  Review  Assn  

U  S  West.  Inc _ 

Hallmarii  Cards.  Inc  ... . , , ... 

Great  Western  Finanaal  Corp  . ™ 

Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Company : 

TTT  Defense  4  Electronics . _.„ 

Chevron  Companies ..._™ 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action 


National  Association  of  Arab  Americans  . 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Assn  


National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 


l.OOOOO 
17.92815 
1,500.00 


5696 
65557 
167  36 
582  59 


2JIm'61 

25.50000 

iiin 

39000 
I0.I0S87 

-847:55 

16^80000 

88.76254 

-jtiaaiir 

88033 
990.00 


Health  Industiy  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  tlie  U.S. 


400.00 
llOOOM 

50.00 

""""isifiM 

2695J7 

36363 
3.000  00 
15,03146 
9,055  92 
9,071  35 
25.457 14 
27.00000 

15.79*57 

554  03 
3146 
5592 
7135 

288,14 

TWJt 



5.00000 



Looobd 

2,00000 
5.495  88 
11.875  00 

15000 

MSMO 

2to.n 

2358 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


OeniM  G  Fefjuson.  1020  19tli  a ,  NW,  1600  Washington.  OC  20036  

Jamts  H  Ferguson.  2310  Trott  Avenue  Reston.  V*  22181        

Jack  Ferguson  tasociates.  Inc.  203  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 
Do „ 


Da 

Do 
Do 


Michael  I  Fefren.  1125  I5Mi  Stied.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  J  Fetsh.  U75  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1540  Washington,  DC  20009  . 

ioseph  D  Fincher,  4100  Bank  ol  Oklahoma  Tower  lulsa,  OK  74172  

Sharon  R  Fine.  1776  K  Street,  MW  Washington.  OC  20006      

Miiy  Ann  Finnecy,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 _,. 

James  J  Fmnucan,  2  Hodio  Drive  Ansonia,  CT  06401 


Matthe*  H  Fmucane,  1444  Eye  Strett.  NW.  1/02  Washington.  DC  20005  

Rosano  A  Fwani  Jr .  7115  Latour  Court  Alexandria.  VA  22310    

DelMrah  K  Fischione.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  116200  Washington,  DC  20006  , 

Maiy  Ellen  Fise,  1424  16th  St..  NW.  t604  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Carleton  W  Fish.  PO  Boi  39106  Minneapolis.  MH  55435-0106    

Gary  K  Fisher  140!  Eye  St .  NW.  11200  Washington,  OC  20OO5 

Mary  Clare  FiUgerald.  1155  21sl  Street.  NW.  1850  Washington.  OC  20036- 330»  -.. 

Alan  M  Fitwater.  801  Pennsy^anla  Avenue.  NW.  1220  Washington  DC    -.. 

Susan  G  Flack.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20036  

Mac  A  Flefliing,  26555  Evergreen  Rd  ,  1200  Southlield.  Ml  48076   ~.. 

Michael  Fleming,  1300  N  17th  St.,  I  1010  Arlington,  VA  22209    

FIcfida  Busmeu  Associates.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  .-. 

Do 

Do 


0». 

Ot. 

0> 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Ot 

Do  . 

Do 


Ruth  Flower,  245  Second  Street,  N£  Washington,  DC  20002 

M,  Todd  Foley,  1776  I  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20006  . 


R  0  Folsom,  1317  F  Street,  NW  1400  Washington,  DC  200O4 

John  P  Fold,  One  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016    „... 

Carol  Tuckef  Fofeioan.  1155  21st  Stnd.  NW.  11000  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do ™„. 

Do       - _„. 

Foreman  I  Heidepriem.  1155  21sl  Street  NW.  1750  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do 


Michael  Fortief,  1227  25th  Street,  NW.  Suite  610  Washington.  DC  20037-1156 

Maria  Foscatinis.  918  F  Street,  NW,  1412  Washington  DC  20004  

W.  Frink  Fountain  Jr ,  1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Suite  900  Washington  ,  OC  20036  . 

Mcbatl  FfMtiS,  900  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6     

Gcotie  franklin.  1  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek  Ml  49016-3599   

James  R  Franklin,  One  Highwoods  Rd  St  James,  NY  11780   

David  Frazier,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  Suite  802  Washington,  DC  20005 

Rohert  M  Frederick,  1616  H  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  T  Freeman.  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  M  20005     

lewis  R  Freeman  Jr,  1275  K  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20005 

David  W  Freer.  1150  Connecticul  Ave.  NW,  1717  Washington,  DC  20036 

Freer  I  Alagia,  Chtd  1000  Thomas  Jetfefson  St .  NW,  KOO  Washmgton,  DC  20007  ,.., 

Do      

Robert  Freimarti,  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005-2596  

Robert  H  Frenzel.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE.  1304  Washington.  DC  20003  

John  Freshman  Associates.  Inc.  1722  I  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006  - 

Do  Z'ZZZZZ~ZZZZZZZZZZZ'''ZZZZZZZIIII1 

Blame  P  Fnedlante.  2341  Dale  Drive  Falls  Chureh.  VA  22043 „ 

Philip  P  Friedlander  Jr .  1250  Eyu  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  200O5 „„.„ 

Gay  Friedmann.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  «300W  Washington.  DC  20004 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  245  2nd  St .  NE  Washington.  K  20002  .... 

Sara  L  Froelich.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20005     

(ocelyn  C  Fiye,  1875  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  710  Washmgton.  OC  20009  

Kurt  A  Furst.  700  14th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005    _ 

Julie  Leigh  Gackenbach,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Kathleene  E  Gallegos,  1925  N  Lynn  Street ,  1502  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Thomas  Gann,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Suite  370  Washington.  DC  20004  

Curtis  B  Gans,  421  New  Jersey  Avenue.  SE  Washington,  DC  20OO3  

Reginald  R  Garcia,  216  South  Monroe  Street.  »300  Tallahassee,  FL  32301 , 

Robert  Garcia,  301  S£  Hartwr  Point  Drive  Stuart.  FL  34996     „, 

lames  N  Gardner,  121  SW  Salmon,  11400  Portland,  OR  97204-2924 


Lymla  Nelson  Gardner,  121  SW  Salmon.  11400  Portland,  OR  97204-2924  

lee  D  Gamgan,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  1802  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

Jerome  C  Gatto,  230  E  Broadway  «901  Salt  lake  City  UT  84111-2451  

Fred  Gebler,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  I1300N  Washington,  DC  20004  

Deanna  Gelak.  606  North  Washington  Street  AJeiandria  VA  22314     

Genome  Corporation,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  550  Washington,  DC  20036  .... 

Wilham  K  Geoghegan.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    

Nancy  Whorton  George,  601  13th  Street,  NW  1850  S  Washington,  DC  20005 

Katherine  OoddrKjfe  Gerlach,  15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ,....„ 

Geny  Baby  Products  Co,  12520  Grant  Drive  Boj  33755  Denver,  CO  80233 

Matthew  Gerson,  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Kenneth  Gersten  69  Franklin  Street  Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Lawrence  R  Gess.  One  Naico  Center  Naperville  1160563-1198    

Wayne  Gibbens.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  *840  Washington,  DC  20004-2604  ... 
lucie  Kriste  Gikovich,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  1400  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

Richard  Gilbert,  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

James  E  Gilchrist.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  _., 

Jacqueline  Gillan,  777  North  Capitol  Street,  NE,  MIO  Washington.  DC  20002 

Maiy  Ann  Gilleece.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Mark  R  Ginsberg.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.  lOtti  Floot  Washington.  DC  20038  , 

Eart  E  Gielde.  11240  Waples  Mill  Road.  Suite  100  Fairtai.  VA  22030  

Glass  Packaging  Institute.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington,  DC  20006  , 


Employer/Client 


American  Enpress  Co 

Institute  of  Electrical  h  Electronics  Engineers  . 

Dillingham  Construction  Corp,  Inc  

Global  Marine,  Inc  _ 

Klukwan.  Inc  . ...«..„-_ 

Mountaineer  Gas  Co  ..: i i.^.^. 

Northern  Air  Cargo „.™- 

U  S  Borax,  Inc  .^ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America ..... 

Food  Research  i  Action  Center  

Wichita  Tribe    

Washington  Citinns  for  World  Trade 

General  Electric  Co  

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 


Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Allianct,  Wl-CIO 


Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

American  Collectors  Assn  

Chevron  Companies     , 

Secura  Group 


Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  

National  Assn  of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes  , 

American  Assn  of  Eauipment  lessors 

Constellation  Technology  Corp _ 

Cray  Research,  Inc  ; 

Florid  Atlantic  University 


Florida  Community  College  at  Jacksonville ~ _ 

Florida  State  University  .. 

Lake  City  Community  College  . - -. .... 

MEDCO  Containment    ^ __.., 

University  of  Alaska ,:~ 

University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas  ... . ». r..^.„„_'.._.._ 

University  of  New  Mexico ...,_..__„;..; ;.. 

University  of  Vermont   .'. : ...... , 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp    ;..-.. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  ._ 

BP  America,  Inc 

R  Duffy  Wall  &  Assxiates _... 

Kellogg  Co .,. 

EMILY'S  List  

International  Women's  Health  Coalition ;„ ,,..._.;_;.. 

Monsanto  Co  _..;.. _ .....;... 

Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition  

Covington  &  Burling  (for  American  Personal  Communications) 

EMILY'S  List  

International  Women's  Health  Coalition „ 

Monsanto  Co 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League  (NARAL  .,„ , 

American  Managed  Care  &  Review  Assn     

National  Law  Center  on  Homelessness  and  Poveitl .-...„. 

Chrysler  Corp   .;,.i.»„.._. 

Wilderness  SKietj ;., r „ i...... ;.!„.„ 

Kellogg  Company  .^.. . 

Parkdale  Mills,  Inc,  et  al  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

National  Grange   

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America  .-. i..„. 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc  - 

Southern  California  Gas  Co „ 

Amstar  Corp ..„ .... 

Daiiymen,  Inc  .- .. ... 

Wilderness  Society   ..J., 

United  Parcel  Service  .„___.„„ 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc ..; . , 

Gult  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Authority  :.. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  District 

Korean  War  Veterans  Assn,  Inc 


National  Tire  Dealers  h  Retreaders  Assn 
Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America  .. 


Glaxo,  Inc  _ \ , - _ - 

Women's  legal  Defense  Fund  

CD  Searle  S  Co : .., . 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  ..,_ ^...._. 

McNair  Group,  Inc  IFor  Hercules  Aerospace  Company) \.... .... 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc    ......^ .. 

Committee  lor  the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate ..' 

Taylor  Brion  Buker  &  Greene  (ForPRIDE  of  Florida)  

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs    

Gardner  Cosgrove  &  Gardner  (Forlindsay  Hart  Heif  &  Weiglei  Va  RENIRAX 

Corp)) 
Gardner  Cosgrove  i  Gardner  (Forlindsay  Hart  Neil  &  Weigler  (for  RENTRAK 

Corp)) 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  ..,._..; _i.... ... .....: .... 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management 


Securities  Industry  Assn 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  of  the  United  Stales  . 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  IK 

Sierra  Club  _ 

NaIco  Chemical  Company 

Mid-Continent  Oil  S  Gas  Assn  _ 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  

American  Public  Health  Assn _ , 

American  Mining  Congress  . 


Advocates  for  Highway  &  Auto  Safety 

Gadsby  i  Hannah  (For  Astra  Holdings  Corp)  ,: 

Gadsby  i  Hannah  (For  Dayton  Area  Chamber  ol  Commeite)  ,. 

Gadsby  L  Hannah  (For  Dyncorp)       , 

Lepon  McCarthy  lutkowitz  &  Holzworth  (For  DynCorp)  , 

Gadsby  &  Hannah  (ForlPAC)  _ „._ 

Gadsby  S  Hannah  (For  NMP  Corp) ; L 

Lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  &  Holzworth  (ForVeda.  Inc) 

Gadsby  &  Hannah  (For  Veda.  Inc)  

Gadsby  &  Hannah  (For  Westinghouse  Distribution  t  Contn)!) 

American  Assn  lor  Marriage  i  Family  Therapy  

Waste  Management.  Inc 


Receipts 


15.33600 
7.500  00 
7.500  00 
3.750  00 

11.25000 
7.500  00 
3.750  00 
7,812  50 

32,734.00 
1,061  54 
1,462  50 
1.87500 
980  00 
1.027  76 
70000 


7,50000 
9,36000 
1,000  00 
4,80000 
15,00000 
25,000  00 
100,00 


3.00000 
49.39938 

1500  00 
20,000  00 

7,500  00 

8,000  00 
15,000  00 
15,94564 

5,000  00 
23,41725 
13164  79 
10.572,00 

125000 
2,000  00 

1426  95 
4,15500 
15,70000 
3.333  30 

4,756  50 
13.85000 
16.794.50 


5,86000 
9.722  42 
1.500  00 
18.750  00 
42500 
6.000  00 
6.06000 

5^000  00 

1.868  54 

10.780  00 

147  30 

2.00000 
18.00000 

5.653.50 
10.258  50 


12.00000 

138.873  00 

5,000  00 


2,000  00 


87,01000 
4,57924 
3,000  00 


2.100  00 

8000 

15.00000 


3.700.00 
1,000  00 


17250 
4,20000 
173  63 
3,807  00 
16,00000 
12,50000 
1.22200 

2,408  00 
600  00 

5.077.20 
98,15 
9815 

1.51910 

2.061.43 

1215  00 

45797 

2.54500 


Expenditures 


5.69960 

56340 
60457 
62502 
597  33 
62520 
593  75 
1,016,93 


47  00 


267,29 

3000 

1,00000 

1.00573 


1,227  30 


129.00 


283  00 


2000 

45,00 

1,966  59 

1.933  29 

4,25062 
4.30511 
5.518.21 


44900 

65.00 

15000 

6,50000 


62121 


1600 
59222 

5500 
12609 
16690 
25491 


193,351  00 

1500 
52500 
40000 


3,47500 


52012 
5300 


1.79267 
64069 


172  50 
946  56 


2,09500 
453  00 


6215 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Marii  I  Glassman  1055  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  201  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Alexandra  Glowacki,  3901  Connecticut  Ave ,  HH  Washington,  DC  20008  

Horace  D  Godfrey.  15  Golf  Course  Road  Littleton.  NC  27850    

Godfrey  Associates.  Inc.  15  Golt  Course  Road  Littleton,  NC  27850 ,., 

Stephanie  R  Godley,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  1301  Arlington,  VA  22201   _ 

Jean  C  Godwin,  1010  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314      „ 

Mark  J  Golden.  1019  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washington.  OC  20036 

Janlori  Goldman.  122  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002    

Patricia  R  Goldman.  50  F  St ,  NW,  11100  Washington.  OC  20001  

Benson  S  Goldstein.  11800  Tfton  Drive  Potomac.  MD  20854 

Do      

Jack  Golodner.  815  16th  St ,  N  W  Washington,  DC  20006 


Helen  C  Gon:ales,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  1510  Washington,  DC  200O9 

Richard  f  Goodstein,  1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  II 101  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Linda  Goold,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O05        

Randall  C  Gordon.  1201  New  York  Ave .  NW  #830  Washington,  DC  20005  .,... 

Mark  S  Gorman,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  2mi „.„ 

Ann  M  Gosier,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036         _ '. „.. 

Barry  Gortehrer,  1295  State  Street  Springfield,  MA  01 1 1 1-0001     ........ 

George  B  Gould  III,  100  Indiana  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20001 


Paul  E  Goulding,  1140  23rd  Street,  NW,  Suite  505  Washington,  DC  20037 

Cover  Stetson  S  Williams,  2501  Rio  Grande  Blvd ,  NW  Albuquerque,  NM  87104-3223 

Do      

Do  

Do    .. ... 

Do    ..... . .. 

Do  . .; : 

Do    .:. . . 

Do .. „,._ 

Do  ., >...:.._ . „.„.. V ; __„^ 

Do .._ . : .__. ^.. _..._ 

Do  :.v_... .^. . ;„., 

Do , , „„„_„_ 

Do ...: ; . . 

Do :^™.„ : . ;•.., 

Do ...__._......>, ,.. 

Do    .^ 

Elaine  2  Graham,  1200  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lawrence  T  Graham,  7900  Westpark  Dnve,  IA-320  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Do  _ . 

Michael  Graham,  625  Slaters  Lane,  Suite  200  Alexandria,  VA  22314 „.„. 

Graham  t  James,  2000  M  Street,  NW  1700  Washington,  DC  20036  ..i... 

Suianne  Granville,  100  Indiana  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20001    _. 

Clifford  S  Graul,  1800  M  Street,  NW,  1325  South  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Carol  J  Gray.  1401  I  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20005   

Scott  0  Grayson,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  II202  Washington  DC  20036  . 


Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn,  555  West  57th  Street  15th  Floor  New  Yorti.  NY  10OI9  

Stanley  C  Green,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington,  DC  20005     

Greenberg  Traurig  Hoffman  lipjff  Rosen  i  Quentel,  1501  M  Street,  NW,  Uth  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Janice  M  Gregory,  1400  I  St ,  W»,  #350  Waslimgton,  DC  20005 .„„....„_„.„. 

Greyhound  Lines,  Inc,  PO  Box  660362  Dallas,  TX  75266-0362 ^ 

Kathryn  Griesinger,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

MaryGritlin,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  »310  Washington.  DC  20OO9 , ., 

Mary  Louise  Griffin,  2214  Paddock  Way  »900  Grand  Prairie.  TX  75050     

Grxery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.  1010  Wisconsm  Ave    NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20007 

Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chtd,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  41200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do   


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Jerome  Grossman,  1 10  Maryland  Avenue,  NE,  M09  Washington,  DC  20002  ,. 
Christina  M  Grosser,  1310  G  Stret,  NW,  i2th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20005  ,, 
Kenneth  A  Guenther.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  WSO  Washington.  DC  20005  , 

Ana  Maria  Guevara,  3313  Wyndham  Circle  Alexandria  VA  22302    

John  E  Guiniven,  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  _.., 

Lewis  Gulick.  1911  Ft  Myer  Drive,  »703  Arlington,  VA  22209  _ 

GRQ,  Inc,  5454  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW,  #1340  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


George  Hacker,  1875  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  #300  Washington,  DC  20009-5723  . 

Nancy  A  Hailpern,  316  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20003  

Hale  and  Dorr,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004 


6.310.00 


Gregory  V  Haled|ian,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  NW,  Suite  711  Washington,  DC  20001 

Do 

Heide  Halik,  408  C  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Robert  M  Hall.  555  College  Road  East  Princeton.  N)  08543 

Sarah  C  Hallman.  1725  17th  Street.  NW.  1109  Washmgton.  DC  20009  . 

Do  .,......„.„_. .^ :, 

Do .....„..; ^..^. _ 

Do 

Palmer  C  Hamilton.  Miller  Hamilton  Snider  t  Odom  PO  Box  46  Mobile.  AL  36601 
Susan  C  Hammann.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 


Employa^lient 


US  Strategies  Corp  

Saipan  Garment  Manufacturers  Assn 
Godfrey  Associates,  Inc 


American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  lac  . 

American  Assn  of  Port  Authorities 

Telocator        _ 

American  Civil  Liberties  Unno 

American  Hospital  Assn 


American  Road  i  Transportatoo  Builders  Ass*  .. 

National  Assn  lor  the  Selt-Employed    

Department  for  Professional  Empl^ees.  AFl-CIO  . 

National  Consumer  Law  Center 

Browning-Ferns  Industries,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Realtors    

National  Gram  t  Feed  Assn  

National  Restaurant  Assn  

American  Mining  Congress  ™_ 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers  _ 

Warren  8  Co  (lor  Council  of  the  Americas) 

Campo  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

Colorado  River  Indian  Housing  Authority  

Crow  Tribal  Housing  Authority   

First  Mesa  Consolidated  Villages  

Mescalero  Apache  Housing  Authority 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe   

Pueblo  of  Laguna  Housing  Authority 

Pueblo  of  Poioaque  _ 

Pueblo  of  Tesuque   . 

Pueblo  ot  Zuni 


Santa  Clara  Indian  PueMo , 

Shoshone  Tnbe  .„ 

Tonono  O'dham  Nation   

Wind  Rwer  Tax  Commission   

Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Commum()f  , 

Zuni  Housing  Authority     

National  Restaurant  lain 


Chwolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

National  Confectioners  Association  

National  Assn  ol  Medical  Eouipment  Suppliers  

C^tact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Garners _ 

Creative  Strategies  Group    

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Institute  of  Electrical  t  Electronics  Engineers  OBEEi  . 


Hamilton  Standard     .„ 

American  Healthcare  Assn    

Central  American  &  Caribbean  Tedik  t 

Chase  Bank „ 

Dade  County „ 

John  Alden  Lite  Insurance  Co  

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 


National  Assn  lor  the  Support  oi  Ueg-lerai  Care  OMSU  . 

National  Health  laboratories ,.^ „„ 

Ren  Corp-USA       „.. „ „. 

Smith  Corona  Corp „„ . , 

Torrington  Co . _. 

Xoma  .._,.,„_^ 

Ensa  Industry  Committee  _ . 


Electronic  Industries  Assa  , 

Consumers  Union    _ 

Allied  Pilots  Associatm  ,.„ 


Receipts 


14.375,00 


100000 

19,05000 

2,07500 

500  00 

12,306  70 

3,00000 

7,200  00 

5,865  66 

586  08 

852  00 

1.75000 

iMm 

15.00 


14.67550 
3.00000 
4,281  00 


1,42950 
7,10800 

287  50 
16.438  50 


1.50000 


6.000.00 


Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group 
Ad  Hoc  Pf  IC  Group 
American  Petroletim  I 

Amoco  Corporation 

Catgill,  Inc  

Chevron  Corp  

Ell  Lilly  t  Company   . 

Maius  Energy  Cao ... 

Murphy  Oil  USA,  Inc         

Nebraska  Public  Power  District _ .... 

New  York  City  Teachers  Retiremeiit  SpMR 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  „ 

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Principal  Financial  Group   , ^. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  Americi  

Prudential  Securities    

Puerto  Rico,  USA  Foundation  ,,..„ „ 

Retired  lives  Reserve  Group    

Southern  California  Edison  Co  ...... , 

Sunflower  Electric  Power  Corp 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Corp     .„ .... 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

Council  for  a  Livable  World     „.._ 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  Assn  , 

Independent  Bankers  Assn  o(  America  

United  Parcel  Service    

Chrysler  Corporation  

International  Interests,  Inc 


American  Health  Information  Management  Assn  

Counal  on  Accreditation  of  Services  for  Families  t  ChiMtcn  , 

Manor  Healthcare,  Inc       

Midwest  Organ  Bank.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Medical  Directors  of  Respiratory  Care 

Puritan  Group-Puritan  Bennert  Corp    .„ 

Transtracheal  Systems    

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  _. 

American  Cancer  Society 

Boston  Area  Mutual  Fund  Group  

Keefe  Company  (For  City  ol  Homestead.  FU 

Keefe  Company  (For  Radiotone,  Inc) 

Sierra  Club 

American  Re-Insurance  Co 

Bruce  P  Cameron  (for  Embassy  ot  Moiantmiue) 

Bruce  P  Cameron  (for  Embassy  of  Nicaragua)  ,,. 

Bruce  D,  Cameron  (For  Fibromyalgia  Networti)  ,„. 

Bruce  Cameron  (For  National  Counal  ot  Maubeic  ResistaflGe) 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce  _ 


1,823  00 

900  00 

743,923  00 

2400  00 
12,000  00 
27,00000 

2,500  00 
32,499  92 
24,%925 
18,00000 
21  321  75 
63,285  00 

33,75000 

27,000  00 

20,00000 

9,37500 

75000 
4.00000 


Eipendituies 


28000 
300.00 


41S.N 


2.(6600 

56.250  00 
2,000  00 
5,00000 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

16,00000 
15,00000 
7,000  00 
2,000  00 

6,000  00 
2.49800 
12.00000 


4,178  36 
2,000  00 
2,10000 
1,05000 

105000 

26  667  00 

50000 


257.00 


50  00 
2.00000 


10000 
134  18 


2.245  50 
191,00 

99000 
700 

115467 


990,00 
13694 


60,45800 
334  48 

168  84 


1,08798 

5964 
107  76 


1.326.86 


24.00000 
2546 


UUX 


tiM 


1.077  J9 

10000 
35000 
10000 


(50.00 


650 
230  00 


20,4n7« 
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Amy  R  Hammer.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  1300  Washington.  DC  20006  ,  

William  A  Hanhuiy,  One  Lincoln  Cenler  #1180  Syracuse.  NY  13202 

Hand|iin  Control.  Inc.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  II 100  Wastimjton.  DC  20005   

Rictiard  I  Hanneman   700  Noilti  Fairtan  Street.  »600  Alexandria.  VA  22314-2040 .— 

Erimj  Hansen.  112$  201li  Street.  NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20036 ^. ,-i. 

tnc  R  Hanson.  1055  N  Fairtan  Street.  1201  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  ^. : . 

Do     

Heidi  Hanson.  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  201  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

Julie  E  Harliin.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Harkins  Cunningham  ATTN  A  Carl  Kaseman.  Ill  130O  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  WashinglM.  DC  29036  . 

William  G  Harley.  4301  North  Fairtai  Drive.  1360  Arlington.  VA  22203 ^ ™- 

Delxxah  Harnesbetger  625  Slaters  Lane.  #200  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

Wiley  C  Harrell  Ir ,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20006      ,. 
W  Brendan  Harrington.  HOI  15th  St .  NW.  #1000  Washington  DC  20005 

Richard  M  Hams.  501  School  St .  SW  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20O24 

Jayne  A  Hart.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW,  #590  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

Harttofd  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Hartford  Pla;a  HaiHord,  CT  06115  

CliHord  J  Harvisoo  220O  Mill  Rd  Alciandna,  VA  22314       

Scott  D  Hatch.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Clinslina  M  Hauptli.  15th  J  M  Streets  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

lames  W  Haxtims  111.  PO  Bm  25366  Washington,  DC  20007-8366  .... 

Hawliins  i  Associates.  P  0  Boi  25366  Washington.  DC  20007-8366 

Do         .  - 

Do  - 

John  F  Hayden.  1700  N  Moore  Street.  20th  Floor  Arlington.  VA  22209 
Ludoick  Hayden  It .  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 
Martin  Hayden.  408  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20O02 


Rotwrt  G  Hayes.  Bogle  and  Gates  1299  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW.  1875  East  Wastiington.  DC  20004 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Steven  L  Hayes.  100  N  Brand  BI»U ,  ISO?  Glendale.  CA  91203 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hajard.  900  2nd  Street.  NE,  #303  Washington,  DC  20002   

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America,  Inc,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Barbara  D  Hetleman,  1776  I  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

Nikki  Heideprieni,  1155  2Ist  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20036  ........ 

Do  ._„ 

Robert  M  Heme.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Barbara  Alison  Helfrich,  3510  Thornapple  Street  Chevy  Chase,  MO  20815  ,...j....„ 

Helicopter  Assn  International  1641A  South  Hayes  Street  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Don  Hellraann,  900  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006    

DeWitt  F  Helm  Jr ,  155  East  44th  Street  New  York.  NY  10017   _..._. 

Lexis  M  Helm.  7000  Millwood  Road  Bethesda.  MD  20817 


Edward  A  Helme.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  #602  Washington.  DC  20001 _ 

Robyn  L  Henderson.  1726  M  Street  NW  #902  Washington.  DC  20036-4502 

H  Kirt  Henry  1000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Suite  507  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

Kevin  S  Hensley.  1015  15th  Street  NW    #802  Washington.  DC  20005 

WiHiam  Hermelin.  2215  Constitution  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20037  

Owen  E  Hermstadt,  9000  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro.  MD  20772  

Margaret  A  Hill.  1400 1  Stieel.  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5 

Do     „ „ 

Do „. 

Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  

Grace  L  Hinchman   1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave    NW,  #635  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

Tamara  Hirschleld,  2101  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20037 

Nancy  Hirshbem,  1400  16th  Street,  NW,  #320  Washington,  DC  20036 

Alei  Hittle.  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 


Sheila  E  Hnson,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  lOOO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder.  1819  H  St .  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20O06 

Do    _ 


Do 

Do. 

Oo 

Da 

Ot 

Ot. 

Da. 

Do 

Do 

D> 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 


Kristin  HoleditJ.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Glen  D  Holer  t  Associates.  lOOO  I6th  Street,  m.  #702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do   

Do     „ 

Iivin  A  HoH,  18  Meadowlark  Lane  Hilton  Head  Island.  5C  29926 

Hogan  t  Hanson.  555  13th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 .„ 

Do 


Susan  R  Hogt.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  Suite  1500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 
Richard  F  Hohlt.  209  Princess  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314 

Do _. 


Do 


Gerard  L  Holder,  901  E  Street,  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20004-2837  .... 

Diane  S  Holmes,  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Michael  1  Hoogendyk.  706  E  Bell  Road,  #101  Ptraenii,  A2  85022 


Karen  A  Hoover.  2111  letterson  Davis  Highway  Apt  407  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Hopkins  i  Sutter  (WashingtonI,  888  16th  Street,  m.  6th  floor  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do     _ 

Deborah  L  Horan,  122  C  Street,  NW,  Suite  380  Washington,  DC  20001-2109  , 

Hospital  Association  of  New  Yorli  State,  74  N  Pearl  St  Albany  NY  12207   

Gary  E  Hotalmg,  1401  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20005 „ 

M'liss  Solove  Houston.  MSH  Consulting  5507  Femdale  Street  Springfield.  VA  221S1 

Do    ,  ,.    .  ....„_ 

Gerald  M  Howard.  15th  i  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005     

Roger  W  Howard.  3253  E  Chestnut  Expressway  Springfield.  MO  65802  

Howe  Anderson  i  Sleyet.  1747  Penn  Ave .  NW.  #1050  Washington,  DC  20006  

Oo 

Oo 


Mary  lynch  Hawed.  1101  Pennsyhnnia  Avenue.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20004  

Lorraine  Howerton.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Suite  1100  Washington,  DC  20004-1707  , 

Howrey  i  Simon.  1299  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Washington.  DC  20004  

Oo 


Oo 
Do 


)  Martin  Huber.  5301  Hfisconsin  Ave .  NW.  »450  Wasliington.  DC  20015 

Patrick  1  Hughes.  555  College  Road  Princeton,  NJ  08543       „, 

Vester  T  Hughes  Jr,  1717  Mam  Street,  Suite  2800  Dallas,  TX  75201 _, 

Brenda  Gore  Hull,  1001  •  19th  Street,  North,  Suite  800  Arlington  VA  22209    , 

Brett  Hulser,  Midwest  Office  214  N  Henry  St ,  #203  Madison.  Wl  53703   , 

lessica  Hunter,  1600  E»e  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20O06  

Human  i  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #9000  Washington.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Eaon  Corporation  .  

Hanbury  t  Associates  IFot.Ooeida  Indun  Njtm) 


Salt  Institute „ „ ; ,.: 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America.  Inc _ 

US  Strategies  Corp  (For  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islamts) . 

U  S  Strategies  Corp  (For  Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp) 

US  Strategies  Corp    ;. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company ^ ._„.;_ i, _™ .. 


Computer  Sciences  Corp 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn         .,„... 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Equipment  Suppliers  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Cargill.  Inc  i 

American  Road  i  Transportation  Buildets  Assn  ......:;. 

College  of  American  Pathologists  _.... 


National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce    

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States  . 

Hawkins  i  Associates  (For:AUa  Cocp.  et  aU  ... 

Cochlear  Corp   ... i ...,...,.. 

Communicore  .....™™....„«,™.»«.„l™.™.— 

Metta  Biosystems.  Inc  ...~™„ '. ., 

Boeing  Company  ........„„.^..^.„_.„......_...i 

Chevron  Companies  .-..;.«. ,™«..„.....,.:.™... 

Sierra  Club  <.. .... 

American  Sportlishing  Assn „ ...._.-_ 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn _......„ 

Natural  Resources  United  

Pacilic  Northwest  Utility  Conlerence  Committee  

Citmns  lor  an  Alternative  Toi  System 

Ooris  Day  Animal  League ,..-^„. 


Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc «.;.___ 

Covington  i  Burling  (for  American  Personal  Communications..)  I.. 

EMILY  s  list 

Foreman  i  Heidepriem  Inc  (For  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  league) 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co      


Wilderness  Society ^ ^.....„..; 

Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Inc  , , 

Senior  Aimy  Reserve  Commanders  Assn „ .. 

Alliance  for  Acid  Ram  Control  „.. 

American  Lung  Assn/American  Thoracic  Society  ......... 

Household  International.  Inc  ....*-_... 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn 

International  Assn  of  Machinists  i  Aerospace  Woftiers  . 

Hoover  Group _. 

Naico  Chemical  Co  .._.._•.„ 

Sonoco  Products  Co  . 

Monsanto      

Digital  Equipment  Corp „ 

American  Stock  Exchange.  liK  ..-«. ,. 

Zero  Population  Growth .._„ ___,_„_. 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

American  Psychological  Assn  (APA) 

Alamo  Navaio  School  Board     

Association  oi  Navaio  Community-Controlled  School  Boanis  . 

Black  Mesa  Community  School  Board .:.. 

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp „._.._„■. 

Maniilaq  Assn   ..„ ..... ;. 

ttetlakalta  Indian  Community :_„__; 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indians  of  Florida .a^„...<._. 

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians  J^ ._._.„ 

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp .„..;.., 

Oglala  Sioui  Tribal  Public  Safety  Commission . ... 

Pinon  Community  School  Board  ....;.„.'..*.>..w.. 

Ramah  Navaio  School  Board     „__.._....m.... 

Rock  Point  Community  School  Board  ;-^~i„„_-„..~. 

Rough  Rock  Community  School  Board _..._.„.; ..„„. 

ShiptKk  Alternative  Schools.  Inc :...„. ...^ 

Securities  Industry  Assn  _ ^ _.....„;-;„„ 

AIA  Universe  Insurance .;._.....„..i„„. 

Froedtert  Malt  Corp    ___...j....^...__. 

National  Barley  Growers  Assn  „.....„™.j.„..„. 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn  ._ ,.„.. ^^.™...i™„..„. 

Aictco.  Inc     .«....:_....... i_ 

C  &  C  Distributors.  Inc  ; ._ 


National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers  .„._.. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  Yot* 

Home  Savings  of  America 

Stuiin  i  Camner 


American  Assn  of  Homes  lor  the  Agin| . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

National  Assn  of  Mortgage  Brokers  

American  Maritime  Officers  Service 

Estate  ot  Helen  Wodell  Halbach 

Tandy  Corporation 


National  Family  Planning  i  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  Inc 


Chevron  Corp 

American  Collectors  Assn.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Veterans  Admin  Physicians  and  Dentists  . 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co     ._ _. 

Association  ol  Bituminous  Contractors ....,.._ 

Industrial  Diamond  Assn  -. _. 

National  Assn  ol  Bankruptcy  Trustees 

Textron.  Inc _.._ _ „. 

Air  Transport  Assn  _„ _ 

G£  Aircraft  Engines  

Hughes  Aircraft  Co  . 

Lirton  Industries.  Inc    ....._ „. 

Rockwell  International  Coqi 


National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Produce's 

American  Re-Insurance  Co  , 

Mrs  H  E  Butt    

TRW.  Inc  

Sierra  Club  , 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ot  Americ3,  Inc 

Edison  Electric  Institute  _. 


Receipts 


25000 
2!281.i4900 


4.000  00 

1250  00 
27,000  00 
2.600.00 


4.125.00 


3.95000 
3,624  75 
2,000  00 
6.000  00 
9.000  00 
15,000  00 

99000 
4.50154 


59999 


3.358  90 
190  24 


2.84307 


1.000  00 

22000 

1.141  15 

2,40000 

4,800  00 

1,000  00 

17,92815 

200  00 

200  00 

24,22875 

6,350  00 

25,000  00 


8800 
600  00 


11000 


1.11900 

12.000  00 
3.000  00 

15.000  00 
3.750  00 


13000 
2.50000 
2.50000 
2.50000 


1.875.00 


7.38400 


7.676.01 

905  00 

20.40000 

10.40000 


1.00000 
1.50000 
12,341  32 
112.50 
11250 
112  50 
11250 


70O00 
880  48 


Expenditures 


1.933.832  00 


20  00 


865  03 


58.540  00 
150  00 


22500 


4.501.54 


17.276  00 
25  00 


5.590  70 

iiJa 

16800 


26  30 


4.71583 
1.17916 
5.894.78 


87.00 

11287 
11375 


1.624.18 


7.67601 


487  67 
6.00000 


l.OOO.OO 
280.00 


58614 
100  83 
36.70 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Robert  Hurley.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  #610  South  Washington.  DC  20005 
loanne  L  Hustead,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite  710  Washington  DC  20009 
Angelo  lasiello.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  802  Washington  DC  20005 


Immigration  Senices  Associates.  1212  New  Toik  AMnut.  ttW.  4850  Washington.  OC  2000S 

Do „■ _   ._ 

Do    : _..„  . 

Do  „ ^_. :.„ ■■  .:■.;; - ;""': "" 

Do  "'ZZZ~"'ZlZ'Z!Z'ZZ~Z"'Z'~"""P    '    ~     '    ■       " 
Do  ' !~~ 

Industrial  Biotechnology  Assn.  1625  K  Street.  NW  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006      .„ 
Industrial  Union  Department.  AFICIO.  815  16th  St    NW.  #301  Washington,  DC  20006 


Industry  Union  Glass  Container  Promotion  Program,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 
International  Assn  ol  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers,  9O00  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro  MD  20772 
International  Speedway  Corp  1801  Volusia  Avenue  Daytona  Beach  Fl  32114 

Kathleen  Ireland   1 724  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ; ; „ 

Walter  G  Irvine  Jr ,  34th  I  Civic  Center  Blvd  Philadelphia  PA  19104  .  >_  ... " 

John  Isaacs.  110  Maryland  Ave .  NE  Washington.  OC  20002  ~J . '    _" 

Ivins  Phillips  &  Barker.  Chid.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20006     "  """ 

Do  ,  s     •  --  . 

Do  _ „  '""'__  ■" 

Do    ..: "  ~Z '       TZZ 

m  Group.  2555  M  Street.  NW.  #327  Wasliinglon.  DC  20037 :.    "• '    ~~'         _ 

Do  _  ,.     _  ! "  "  ~^_ul 

Eva  Jack,  1825  I  street  NW#  400  Washington,  DC  20006  .  ..:..._.,     .        .™.~  _    """J""' 

Bobby  J  Jackson  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _.  Ji    ■     ' 

leM  P  Jacobs.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005         ' , 

E  A  Jaenke  h  Associates.  Inc,  777  14th  St .  NW,  #666  Washington.  DC  20005      ..,__ .' 

Daniel  L  Jaffe.  1725  K  Street.  NW  #601  Washington  OC  20006  .        „ ^ 

Eiik  S  Jatte.  725  12th  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20005  _    ' ZZi 

Khalil  E  Jahshan.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 . " 

Pierre  R  Jambon,  1001  19th  Street.  North  #800  Arlington.  VA  22209  _„ .. 

Philip  I  lames,  8200  Greensboro  Drive,  #302  McLean.  VA  22102    „„.__     __  _.    " 

lar-Mon  Consultants.  Inc.  208  H.  Palricli  St  Aleundna.  VA  22314 „ _JS' 

Do  , ,    ..  „__- 

Oo    ■  ■     ■     '""  '  ■ 


Debra  Levin  Jardot.  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  #501  Washington.  DC  20036-4704 
Charles  W  Jarvis.  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd  ,  #101  Fairfax.  VA  22030 
John  T  Jarvis.  The  Jams  Company  1901  L  Street.  NW.  1300  Waslungtoo.  DC  20036 
Oo     .._: .^..™.„ . .        _ 

Do  ........^.....^.......i___„„ '  2Z         Z_ 

Oo     ^""'IZ 

Judy  Jaussi.  205  C  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003-19io  .„. 1  ~ 

Edwin  S  Jayne  Jr .  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Wendell  Jeffreys,  245  N  Waco  P  0  Box  2940  Wichita,  KS  67201-2940 

Jellinek  Schwartz  h  Connolly,  1015  15th  Street  NW  #500  Washington,  DC  20005     .^ 

Linda  Jenckes.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1200  Washington  DC  20036 ._ 

Jenner  h  Block,  601  13th  Street,  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Do  .  _ 

Carole  P  Jennings.  8904  First  Avenue  Silver  Spring.  MO  20910 .J._JC.™ 

Valerie  Jewett.  727  North  Washington  Stieel  Alexandria.  VA  22314  .., ..Jl 

Ronald  P  lohnsen.  700  Thirteenth  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005  .  .  _      J 

Calvin  P  Johnson  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 

Jane  Leonard  Johnson.  PO  Box  19109  Greensboro,  NC  27419      .  ....... 1_1. " 

John  W  Johnson.  PO  Box  39106  Minneapolis,  MN  55439-0106  ^ " 

Myrna  Johnson  2025  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 \ Z 

Thomas  I  Johnson  PO  Box  2J85  Austin  TK  78758     .^ I.'Z_  -  „™_ 

David  A  Johnston.  1735  New  York  Ave ,  WW  Washington,  OC  20006    '      „  ._-    .^ 

Barbara  J  Jones.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  #310  Washington  DC  20036  Z T 

David  R  Jones,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  lOOIO  

Linda  Wolf  Jones,  105  E  22  Street  New  York,  NY  1 00 10  ,      

Ronald  D  Jones.  125  West  55lh  Street,  19th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10019         

T  Lawrence  Jones,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  #9000  Washington  OC  20006 

Theodore  L  Jones,  PO  Box  65122  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70896    _. 

Jones  Day  Reavis  h  Pogue.  1450  G  Street  NW  #700  Washington,  OC  20005-2088     . 

Oo 

Do     

Jones  Waldo  Holbrooh  t  McOonough.  2300  M  Street  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20037 

Do 


Jorden  Burt  Berenson  t  Klingensmith.  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street.  MW  Suite  400  East  Wasliiiiroii  DC  2iJ()07^JM^ 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ardon  B  Judd  Jr.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #310  Washington  DC  20036 
John  Steven  Judge.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20005  . .  „ 
Robert  E  Juliano  Associates.  2555  M  Street.  NW.  #303  Washington  OC  20037 

Do      

Do     

Oo    ■;  ■  ■; ' 

Kathy  Elena  Juiado.  4202  East  Fowler  Avenue.  AOM  280  Tampa.  R.  33620 


JM  Family  Enterprises.  Inc.  100  Northwest  12th  Avenue  Deerlield  Beach.  Fl  33443 

Hans  Kaehler.  PO,  Box  118  Cold  Spring  Hartior,  NY  11724 

Charles  N  Kahn  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Lisa  Kahn.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Kahn  Soares  h  Conway  1919  S  Eads  St .  Suite  103  Arlington.  VA  22202-3028     . ... 

Kamber  Group,  1920  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington  DC  20036 

Laurel  B  Kamen.  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20036 ^.„__;„.; 

James  L  Kane  Jr .  1315  Vincent  Place  Mclean,  VA  22101 ™„. 

Thomas  J  Kane  Jr .  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  #2800  Arlington  VA  22209 

Harpreet  Kang.  1155  21st  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington.  OC  20036  ,  . 

Donald  J  Kaniewski,  905  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006        

Dennis  R  Kanin,  Foley  Hoag  h  Eliol  One  Post  Office  Square  Boston  MA  02109 

Martin  6  Kanner.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  370  Washington.  OC  20005-1175 

Do : ^.  . 

Do _..„.„....... . „ ._...  .        '■ ~"Z        "Z 

Do .     "■"      "■"'         ■ 


James  W  Kanouse,  1700  North  Moore  Street,  21st  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209     

Karen  Kapen,  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

S  Steven  Karalekas,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #318  Washington.  DC  2Qb3iS 

Do     

David  A  Karcher.  4000  legato  Rd .  #850  Fairtai.  VA  22033-4003 


George  Kassouf,  1601  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  #600  Washington,  DC  20009  

Katten  Muchin  I  Zavis.  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street.  NW,  #700  E  Washington  OC  20007 

Do  \ 

Kaulius  &  Associates,  1942  Broadway.  Suite  400  Boulder.  CO  80302 

Anthony  P  Kavanagh.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  #214  Washington  OC  20004 

Kaye  Scholer  Fierman  Hays  i  Handler.  901  15Ui  St..  NW.  #1100  Waslnniton.  OC  2006$  ...  . 

Oo 


Employcf^lient 


Long  Island  lighting  Co       __ 

Wall  8  Associates,  R  Duffy  _ 

Women  s  Legal  Defense  Fund  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Coundl _. 

American  Council  on  International  Personnel  (ACIP) 

Fragomen  Del  Rey  t  Bernsen  PC  (tor  National  Hxkey  leagiie) . 

Fragomen  Del  Rey  &  Bersen.  P  C  (tor  IBM)      ,     . 

InlormalKm  Technology  Assn  ol  America  IITAA) 

Irish  Immigration  Reform  Movement  (IIRM)   

McDonald  s  Cofp _ 

Professionals  lor  Spouse  Reuniiiutm 


National  Cable  Television  Jlssn.  Inc  , 
Children  s  Hospital  ol  Philadelphia  . 
Council  lor  a  Livable  World 


Family  Holding  Company  Advocacy  Gniip 

Grand  Metropolitan,  Inc  

Pechiney  Corporation   ... .„ - 

Rochester  Tax  Council  .„._ 

Alliance  ot  Non-Profit  Mailers 


Coal  Industry  Health  Protection  CoaMiM 

Intel  Corp  , _.._ 

American  Mining  Congress  . , . __„__.„. 

American  Public  Health  Assn  ..^ .____ „._.„ 

University  ol  Kansas 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers.  Inc       

Williams  i  Connolly  (For  Sentara  Norfolk  General  HespiltD  . 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Americms  

TRW,  Inc ,_. 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA) __....^ '_„ 

American  Business  Council.  Inc  ~_..— :__. 

American  Freedom  Coalition .'    .  ,„,,     ^ 

Christian  Voice.  Inc      .    ,    ,    ,        ^...,.„„. 

Disney  Worldwide  Services.  Inc  ...„.„ _. .".. 

Rust  international,  tnc  ............. 

American  Insurance  Assn   

Computer  Sciences  Corp 


Labor-Management  Comm  lor  the  Timbet  Industiy „ 

Savarese  &  Assocs  (for  Nat  I  Assn  tor  the  Superconductng  J 

NovaCare,  Inc  ._., 

American  Fed  of  State  County  i  Municipal  Empkmees  .- _..___ 

Wichita  Distnct  Farm  Credit  Council   .... ^ , 

ASARCO,  Inc  . , . 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  Amenca.  lac  ... .„.„ ._ 

MCI  Communications  Corp  ^ , 

Sale  Steel  Container  Coalition  . „ 

American  Academy  ol  Nurse  Practitunen  ,     

United  Fresh  Fruit  i  Vegetable  Assn  

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp 


American  Fed  of  labor  8  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organintions  . 

Unili,  Inc  .  

American  Collectors  Assn 

National  Public  Radio      .     , 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  ol  Teas , , ,    .  . 

American  Institute  ol  Architects  ,..._____ 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc    .._. ._ 

Community  Service  Society    „..„_ „... ,, ,, 

Community  Service  Society     „. "    . ,..     

United  Distribution  Companies  . .. ,. 

Marsh  h  McLennan  Cos.  Inc ,  

BellSouth  Telecommunications,  hic „....__....__ 

Barnes  8  Tucker  

Mountain  Laurel  Resources.  Inc .. , , , 

NACCO  Industries.  Inc    i 

American  Stores  Company ....^ ,     

Utah  Slate  University 

City  ol  Gainesville  , .,. 

City  ol  Newarti 

Florida  Endowment  Fund  for  Higher  Education  , 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Olympic  Games  Authority  , 

New  York  University      

South  Dade  Land  Corp         

University  of  Medicine  i  Dentistry  of  New  Jenq 

University  ol  Miami  

University  ol  Tulsa    . 

Dresser  Industries  Inc 


Receipts 


1000  00 
1.25000 
2.971  00 
292  50 
I.4«&«0 


34800 

3M637 
10.59100 


2.57900 
t.125.00 
6JSOO0 


50000 

18.000  00 
6.000  00 


ijoeoo 

3.75000 

2!t84  N 

6.67500 

16600 


1.90000 


12.000.00 


6.00000 
3.750  00 

11.250  00 

3.000  00 

50000 

22.183.94 

viiim 


Securities  Industry  Assn  

American  Express  Co 

Hotel  Employees  8  Restaurant  Empkyce  M'l  I 

Inlernalional  Speedway  Corp 

StKk  Inlormation  Group    

Univeniiy  of  Soutti  Flonda 


Health  Insurance  ol  Amenca. 

Friends  ol  the  Earth    

Central  SoyayNovamont  

TOS  Health  Systems  Corp 

American  Express  Co  


6.13500 

6.00000 

3  62500 

17500 

18  886  79 

1.000  00 
10.76925 

4.80l).00 


112.93 
4123 


4.! 
4.3<000 

51.86300 

400  00 

14.470  00 

25.607  00 

50800 

9.05900 

60.510  00 

2.275  00 

8.30000 

64.375  M 

13.71900 

2,39900 
1500000 
43,125  00 

9.00000 

6.iioooo 


Expenditures 


Grumman  Corp 

Foreman  8  Heidepnem.  Inc  (Foilntenutional  Women's  HeaUb  (ioaUiaiij  . 

laborers'  IntI  Union  ol  North  Amenci.  AFl-CIO  ..._ 

American  Insurance  Assn  ..__„_„ 

Coalition  lot  PUHCA    

Misjoun  Basin  Municipal  Power  Agency _ _i„_.^ 

OrcO  Wholesale  Customer  Group       ._„__.^ 

Public  Power  Council ... / 

Boeing  Company  ™___.. : J! 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  Amenca 


Karalekas  8  McCahill  (For  Amencan  Retirees  Assn)  

Karalekas  h  McCahill  (For  Gates  Rubber  Company,  el  alj 

American  Soc  ol  Cataract  8  Retractive  Surgery 

Alliance  tor  Justice  

Amersham      „ 

Fuiisawa  USA  Inc    

Colorado  Slate  University  „..._™„ 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Coip „. 

Instruments  SA.  Inc 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  of  New  Yorii 


446  64 

43  08 
15.000  00 
26.50000 
12.93800 

62500 

44346 

19.50000 


1.500  00 
3.00000 
2.500  00 
4.720  00 
6.75000 
3.000  00 

71283 


3.onoo 

900000 

27j  12 

143328 

3.814  00 


1.31800 
16411 


5  78 

3.60637 

10.59(00 

2.50000 

63.077  25 

11.240.22 

23637 

t23J0 


3.937.59 


2.91005 
36695 
13558 
925.00 


260  33 
27170 


15.42 


30000 

91805 
1.21501 


113.55 


27300 


HON 

no  00 

250  00 


20100 
372  00 
860 
144  00 
860  00 
2900 
11500 
91700 
20100 


uvin 


5.00SX 
5.86S00 


7200 

3.150  00 

1106  89 

74  00 

292i4 
5044 

462  72 


543  64 

18901 
11  72 
14  19 

130  97 


1.02000 

8S7  55 

7500 
3.814  00 
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OavK)  L  Healing.  3415  Sheplmd  Ch«v»  Chase.  MO  20815  

Richatd  F  Keating.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  1200  WasMngton.  DC  20006  

Keck  MiKin  8  Gate.  1201  New  rorii  Ave .  Pentliouse  Wastiington.  DC  20005 
Do  


Do 
Do 


Jennifer  L  Keehan.  1901  Pernisirtvania  kn.  HW  lOtti  Fhor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

KenOell  W  Keith.  1201  New  York  Avenue,  m.  1830  Washington.  DC  20005  

Bfant  P  Kekh.  2270  Cedar  Cove  Court  Reston.  VA  22091 

Paul )  Kelley.  2727  North  Central  Ave  Ptwenii,  A2  85004  

Thomas  J  Kelley.  One  Central  Park  Plaia  Suite  1400  Omaha.  NE  68102  

Do    _ 

Cynthia  K  Kelly,  8101  GlenHrook  Road  Belhesda  MO  20814-2749 

Harold  V  Kelt),  410  OOerlm  Road,  SW  Massillon.  OH  44647  

Paul  A,  Kelly,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  llOflO  Washington,  DC  20005 

Paul  T  Kelly.  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Artington  «A  22209  

Todd  E  Kemp.  1201  New  Yo»k  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5  

Kemper  Financial  Services,  Inc,  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago.  H  60603 _. 

Kemper  Investors  Lite  Insurance  Co,  One  Kemper  Drive,  T-1  long  Grove.  IL  60049  . 

Andrew  Kennedy,  701  North  Fairfax  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314    

Art  Kennedy,  PC  Box  200576  Anchorage,  AK  99520  _ 

)ohn  F  Kennedy,  1620  Fuller  Street,  NW  1503  Washington,  DC  20009  ...- 

Patricia  Cregan  Kennedy,  205  N  Liberty  Street  Arlington,  VA  22203 

Wendy  Kenyon,  1700  North  Moore  Street,  21st  Fkw  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Susan  Akers  Kernus  1424  Longfellow  St ,  m  Washingtw,  DC  20011  -.... 

Suzanne  S  Keri,  110  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002      

Carotyn  Kiely.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW.  1802  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Gregory  Kilgote,  1850  M  Street,  NW  11th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  P  Killmer,  1201  ■  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  00  20005  

RolKrt  H  Kim,  11290  Hartwr  Court  Reston  VA  22091        

Datyl  G  Kimball.  1101  14th  Street,  NW.  »700  Washington,  DC  20OO5  , 


Roy  Caldwell  Kime,  515  North  Washington  Street.  1400  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Gene  Kimmelman,  1424  16th  St ,  NW,  1604  Washington,  DC  20036  

Aubrey  C  King.  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

D  Lance  King.  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda,  MO  20814 -. 

Janie  A^  Kinney.  1500  K  Street .  NW  1650  Washington,  DC  20005 


Kirtipatrick  i  LocUiart.  1800  M  Street,  m.  South  Lotiby.  *900  Wastiln(ton.  DC  20036  . 

Oo    


Do 
Oo 


Peter  C  Kissel.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  Suite  1225  Washington,  DC  20005  

William  )  Klinefelter,  815  16th  Street.  NW,  1301  Washington,  DC  20006  

William  C  Klostermeyer.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  1350  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Glenn  Knapp,  773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Carlos.  CA  94070      

Theodore  Knappen,  1001  G  Street,  NW,  1400  East  Washington,  DC  20001 

Anthony  J  Knetlel,  1400  L  Street,  NW.  1350  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

Bruce  Knight,  415  Second  Street,  NE,  4300  Washington,  DC  20002  

Darren  Knutfke,  900  1 7th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006-2596  

Patricia  C  Kobo<,  750  First  St ,  N€  Washington.  DC  20002-4242  

Kirii  Koepsel.  23  North  Scott  Shencan,  WV  82801  „ 

Kogovsek  8  Associates,  Inc,  700  Broadway  »929  Denver,  CO  80203-3443 

Gary  )  Kohn,  805  15th  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington.  DC  20005    

Dennis  R  Koons.  611  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit,  Ml  48226    

Ronald  W  Kosh.  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairfax,  VA  22033-4900  

lermone  1  Kozak.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Barry  Krasner,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW  1845  Washington,  DC  20001  . 
Gawain  Knpke,  1025  Vermont  Ave  NW,  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20005  ., 
Mary  Jo  Kripowicz.  1016  16th  Street,  NW  5lh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Victor  Krohn,  100  N  Brand  Ave .  S-502  Glendale,  CA  91203 

Steven  Kroll,  50  f  Street,  NW  lUOO  Washington,  OC  20001  _. 

James  M  Kuszai.  PC  Box  31608  Raleigh,  NC  27615 „ 

Peter  Kyros.  2445  M  Street,  m.  1260  Washington  DC  20037 

Do    


Do 
Do 
Do 


Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee  Inc  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Laborers  IntI  Union  of  North  America.  AFLCIO,  905  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   

Joseph  L  Lach,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  «;50  Washington,  DC  20006   

Shirley  W  Lach.  337  Uth  Street.  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Marc  E  Lackritz,  1401  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  100  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


John  D  Lacopo  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11300  North  Washington.  DC  20004 

Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr.  1350  I  Street,  WW  Washington  OC  20005  

Robert  Lamb.  1200  G  Street.  NW,  1600  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo 


David  P  Lambert,  1800  K  SI ,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20006 .. 

Stephen  K  Lambnghl,  One  Busch  Place  St  Louis.  MO  63118 

Lester  P  Lamm   1776  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Ray  H  Lancaster,  555  13th  Street  NW.  M30  West  Washington.  DC  20004 

Jill  Lancelot.  7100  Sycamore  Avenue  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912  

Robert  0  Landis.  2201  Cooperative  Way  Herndon.  VA  22071  

Robert  K  Lange.  1700  N  Moore  St ,  12120  Artington.  VA  22209 „ 

Robin  W  Lanier,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Warren  Lasko.  1125  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005    

Latham  8  Watkins,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11300  S  Washington.  DC  20004-2SOS 

Do  

Jonathan  Uwniuak.  1331  F  St  .  HW.  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bob  Lawrence  8  Assaiates.  803  Pnnce  SI  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Richard  L  Lawson.  1130  17lh  St !  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  Z'"I!"ZZ.~~Z 
William  N  LaForge.  1150  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  *900  Washington.  OC  20036  


Do 

Oo. 

Oi. 

Do 

Do 


CliHord  C  LaPlante,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  M60-N  Washington.  DC  20004 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  1629  K  Street.  NW ,  Suite  1010  Washington.  DC  20006  , 

Bruce  Lear,  1101  15th  street,  NW,  IIOOO  Washington,  DC  20005    

Gerard  Lavery  Leflerer.  900  19th  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20006    

Marque  I  Ledum.  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington,  DC  20O02  

knM  H  Leibowiti,  888  Sixteenth  Street  NW  I  507  Washington  OC  20006 

leighton  8  Refntiy,  1667  K  SUeot  NW  WaslMigton.  OC  20006 - 

Do    .._ ... 


Employer/Client 


National  Taxpayers  Union    

Anheusef -Busch  Companies.  Inc „ _. 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  &  famtfy  Therapy 

General  Instrument  Corporation  

Group  Health.  Inc 

Monsanto  Co  

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  

National  Grain  8  Feed  Assn    

American  Assn  of  Prefened  Provider  Organizations  lAAffO)  . 
U-Haul  Intl.  Inc 


McGrath  North  Mullin  8  Kratz  (For  Nebraska  Catholic  Conference)     

McGrath  North  Mullin  8  Kratz  (ForSeptemberiest  Salute  to  Labor,  Iflc) . 

American  Assn  of  Blood  Banks „ 

Republic  Engineered  Steels,  Inc  .. „._ ^ .... 

Ford  Motor  Co    ... _.......;. ..._.._... 

American  Chiro<iractic  Assn :..._.:._.. .....„;_;.,«.. ;.» 

National  Grain  8  Feed  Assn ™,._„....^ .™.._.._:.i..„.,.™.. 


United  Way  of  America  , 

Koniag,  Inc  

KennMly  8  Dolan  

Chrysler  Corporation  

Boeing  Co 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee  _ _ 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Sprint   

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  U.S.  .... 


Physicians  lor  Social  Responsibility 

International  Assn  of  Chiefs  of  Police  , 

Consumer  Federation  of  America    , 

Travel  8  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Council  

American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 

Glaxo,  Inc   , 

Glendale  Federal  Savings  Bank  ..: 

Investment  Company  Institute  ...,.., 

Investors  Fiduciary  Trust  Co   

National  Court  Reporters  Assn 


Grammer  Kissel  Robbins  8  Skancke  (FoiJuolumne  Utilities  OistncI) 

Industrial  Union  Department  (AR-CIO)  ..._ _ 

Bookman-Edmonston  Engineering.  Inc .....i... .._.._, 


Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  

Erisa  Industry  Committee    

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growen 

Wilderness  Society   

American  Psychological  Assn  . 

Sierra  Club 


Central  Arizona  Water  Conservation  District .... 

Credit  Union  National  Assn   

NBO  Bank,  NA  

AAA  Potomac  ,. 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn  

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

Friends  of  the  Earth  „_..„.„, 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Citizens  lor  an  Alternative  Tax  System 

American  Hospital  Assn  

Dow  Chemical  USA  

Allsup.  Inc 


Kyros  Associates  (For  American  Soc  for  Cell  Biolo(y.  el  al) . 

Association  of  Administrative  Law  Judges,  Inc  

Board  ot  Veterans  Appeals  Professional  Assn  

Cooperative  of  American  Physicians.  Inc 


Manville  Corporation „ „ _...„ 

Secunties  Industry  Assn „,. . ...1 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp _..., _..,„. 

Motorola.  Inc  ..»..,.; .... 

Wright  8  Talisman.  PC  (For  Cabol  Energy  Corp) 

Wright  8  Talisman,  P  C  (For  Columbia  Naluial  Resources)  

Wright  8  Talisman,  PC  (For  Equitable  Resources  Exploration)  .... 

Wright  8  Talisman,  PC  (For  National  Stripper  Well  Assn) , 

Wright  8  Talisman.  PC  (For Occidental  Chemical  Corporation) 

Wright  8  Talisman.  PC  (ForPotlatch  Corp)  

McGuire  Woods  Battle  8  Boothe  (For  Solite  Corp) 

Wright  8  Talisman  (For  Sun  Company.  Inc) 

Wright  8  Talisman,  PC  (ForTenneco.  Inc)     „..,_, 

Wright  8  Talisman  (For  Virginia  Oil  and  Gas  Assn) . 

New  York  Stxk  Exchange,  Inc .. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc .; ■. 

Highway  Users  Federation  .„ 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.  el  al. „... ^.„........ 

National  Taxpayers  Union  , 

NAIOP,  Assn  lor  Commercial  Real  Estate ,. , ,..,;.. 

Boemg  Company  „._.„. ...., 

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  „ „ . ..., 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America  .. ._ , 

Alexander  8  Alexander  Services.  Inc  ....,.., . „. . ,.., 

Wireless  Cable  Assn  International  .........^ ..„. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens ., .. 

National  Geothermal  Assn , 

Valmont  Industries.  Inc  ._ ^^......... ™.. 

National  Coal  Assn 


Paul  Werth  Associates.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Business  Council  ol  the  6uH  Coun- 
tries (ABCGO) 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute ,. 

Paul  Werth  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation) „ 

Paul  Werth  AsSMiates.  Inc  (For  Labor  Policy  Assn) 

Paul  Werth  Assxiates,  Inc  (For  Mississippi  Band  of  ChKtaw  Indians) 

Paul  Werth  AssKiates.  Inc  (For  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  Gaming  Assn) 
General  Electric  Co 


Cargill.  Inc  . ...... 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Cameron  8  Hombostel  (For  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIASH  . 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute  , _ 

Cordage  Institute „..„ 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  ol  America  


Receipts 


4.03800 


3,S25i2 


48.946  53 
39.97505 

Cioo^od 

7;5OO00 
234  00 
11700 

2.500  00 

5.62500 


9.257  00 


5.500  00 
1,03125 
8.000.00 


2,38100 

13,31520 

12,350  00 

2.190  00 

1.877  00 

4.500  00 

265.00 


9,29800 


24.00000 
2,251  60 
50000 
42023 
1,535  00 
2,453  20 
7,50000 
8,00000 
2,000.00 


42128 

344  40 

3,44800 

145.11 


4.41800 

50000 

63230b 


3.00000 
5.00000 


5.000.00 


5.00000 


3.000  00 
5.53800 
14,250  00 
5.184  00 
9,000  00 


1.000  00 
6.000  00 
5.000  00 
13.500  00 
3.750  00 


24.801,22 


1.85000 
31.57639 
1.250  00 
2.000  00 
6.000  00 
14.700  00 


Expenditures 


35700 


3J75.75 


2SS00 

1604 


8.883  00 


122  00 
3924 


799.04 


2,633  33 

357  00 


200  00 
10.00 


114i3 


79.99 


3.83157 
225.00 


6.998.00 


10.11300 
76.168  41 


25  00 
80  10 


711.83 


1.70000 

1,700  00 


17714 


39,662.61 


2.423.43 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Robert  A  Lembo.  1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Donna  Lenhoft.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  «710  Washington.  DC  20009 

David )  Lennett,  PO  Box  71  Litchfield,  ME  04350  

Lesher  8  Russell,  Inc.  1919  S  Eads  Street,  #103  Artington.  VA  22202-3028  -. 

Mingyew  Leung.  1100  17th  Street,  NW.  10th  Floor  Washignton.  DC  20036 

Nancy  R  Levenson  1401  Eye  Street,  NW.  41220  Washington  OC  20005-2204  . 

Robert  B  Levethal,  1050  Uth  Street,  NW,  1350  Washington,  DC  20036  

Robert  Levi,  100  Indiana  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Morns)  Levin,  1050  1 /th  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20036  . 

Barbara  W  Levine,  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

Nina  Gail  Levitt,  750  First  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002-4242 

David  M  Levy,  1722  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006        „ 

Herbert  J  Levy,  1614  King  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314       

Frank  J  lewis,  307  9th  Terrace  Indialantic,  Fl  32903  

Jack  W  Lewis.  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 


Joseph  Chnstopher  lewis.  1424  16th  Street  NW  Suite  604  Washmgton.  DC  20036 . 

Robert  J  Lewis,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  tSOO  Washington,  DC  20006      

Stuart  A  Lewis.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  »850  Washington  DC  20006  .  „ 

Susan  Lewis,  5229  Westpath  Way  Bethesda,  MD  20816         

Lawson  LeGate,  17/  East  900  South,  1102  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84111  

Robert  G  Liberatore.  1 100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1930  Washington,  OC  20036   _. 

liberty  Council  do  Eligio  Castro  PO  Box  21544  University  Station  San  Juan,  PR  00931-1544  . 
Judith  Lichtman,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4710  Washington,  DC  20009 

Eric  N  Licberman.  725  12lh  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20005      

Diane  S  liebman.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  WW.  1560  S  Washington,  OC  20004 „ 

Sharon  Lindan,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  300  Washmgton.  DC  20009-5728 

lulienne  Wood  lindley.  1725  17th  Street.  HM.  #109  Washington.  DC  20009  

Do     __.    _, 

Do     

Do _  ~J  " 

Linda  A  Lipsen  1666  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  4310  Washington  OC  20009 

Barbara  A.  tittle.  1155  15lh  SI .  NW  1611  Washington  OC  20005 „ 

David  A  litvin  1600  M  Street,  NW  1700  Washington,  DC  20036 . ;. . 

Aaron  Locker,  One  Pennsylvania  Plaza  New  Yorti  NY  10119         .......™..^ 

Debbie  E  Locker.  PO  Box  4227  Tampa,  FL  33677-4227     .- 

Locker  Greenberg  8  Brainin,  One  Pennsyhrania  Plaza  New  York,  NY  10119  „_ 

G  Thomas  long.  120O  G  Street,  NW  MOO  Washington.  OC  20005    _. „ 

Robert  S  long.  1130  I7th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ' ;_„, 

Ann  looper.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 :. 1 

Brien  Lorenze.  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  Suite  802  Washington.  OC  20005  „ „„.  „. 

David  Loveland.  1101  15th  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington,  OC  20005 ...-..„_ 

Charles  M  Loveless.  801  17th  Street ,  NW  Washington  OC  20434  ,„._._„, »_ 

Mark  A  Lowman.  1201  K  Street,  1800  Sacramento,  CA  95814      

Amy  y  Lucas,  15th  8  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mary  Riddle  ludke,  1401  I  Street,  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  2000S ... 

Caria  Luggiero,  50  F  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington,  OC  20001  ..»„.,.„_™; .^ 

Manuel  Lujan  Ji    1209  California,  NE  Albuquerque,  NM  87110  ^. 

Sylvester  lukis.  One  East  Lenox  Street  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 


Michelle  Gibson  Lusk  1212  New  Yorii  Ave  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kevm  A.  Lynch.  1275  K  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Margaret  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  4700  Washington,  OC  20006         

William  I  Lyons,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  4700  Washington  DC  20006 

M  8  R  Strategic  Services.  Inc.  1725  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  1209  Washington.  OC  20006  .... 

Robert  E  Mackin,  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany,  NY  12210  

Brian  C  MacDonald,  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20004 

Uday  Madiman.  PO  Box  755  Beltsville,  MD  20704    

Cliff  Madison  Government  Relations,  Inc.  1611  Landfall  Drive  Wilmington.  NC  28405  ►_. 
James  J  Magner,  314  Massachusetts  Ave  NE  Washington  OC  20002 

Do 

Do  ,_„., .... _...„ . ."" 

Oo ..,: ,...., . ......; .  __  ' 


James  J  Magner  and  Associates.  Inc.  314  Hassachuselts  Ave.,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  . 


Do 

Do 

Oo      

Alisa  Learner  Maher.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Michael  C  Maibach.  888  I7th  St .  NW  4860  Washington.  OC  20006  

Linda  Major.  PO  Box  2801  Daytona  Beach,  a  32120-2801  

Do 


Todd  M  Malan,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Suite  950  Washington  DC  20004 
K  Wayne  Malbon   1250  i  Street  NW,  MOO  Washington  DC  20005 
Manalt  Phelps  8  Phillips.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  4200  Washington,  OC  20036  . 
Do  , „ __.. 


Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Diane  S  Mand.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1310  Washington  DC  20036 

John  V  Maraney.  324  East  Capitol  St .  NE  Washington  DC  2O003 

Marc  Associates.  Inc,  1101  17lh  Street.  NW.  4803  Washington.  DC  20036-4704  . 
Oo _ ...„ .„ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 


Marlowe  8  Company,  1667  K  Street,  NW.  4480  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Do __ 


Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo. 


Employer/Client 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  „. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 

RJR  Nabisco 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  8  Family  Tkeian  ..- 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons,  Inc    _ 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  

National  Assn  of  letter  Carrien 

Persis  Corporation 

American  Public  Health  Assn      

American  Psychological  Assn      

Sidley  8  Austin  (For  Alliance  of  Nonprofit  HaiM 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Coofferatnes _ _ 

Harris  Corporation    

Paperhoard  Packaging  Council  

Consumer  Federation  ot  Amoca  

Tobacco  Institute  

First  Interstate  Bancorp  

Jason  Foundation  lor  EdxaliM 

Sierra  Club       . 

Chrysler  Corporation  _..._ , 


Women's  legal  Defense  Fund  _. 

Williams  8  Connolly  (For  Sentara  IkxfolV  Cenenl  Hospitai)  . 

CSX  Corporation  _.  . 

Center  for  Science  m  the  Public  Interest 

Bruce  P.  Cameron  (For  Embassy  ot  Mozambique)  

Bruce  P  Cameron  (For  Embassy  ot  Nicaragua) 

BnKe  0  Cameron  (For  Fibromyalgia  NetwoiW  , 

National  Council  ol  Maubere  Resistance 

Consumers  Union  ol  US.  Inc  

Ethyl  Corporation         .. 

Kennecott  Corporation     _ ,  .    .-       

Toy  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc 

St  Joseph  s  Hospitai  ..„ 

Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  

Health  Industry  Manulacturers  Assn 

National  Coal  Assn   ... 

American  Institute  of  Architects 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council   _. 

Cargill,  Inc  _ 

American  Fed  of  State  County  8  Municipal  Employees 

California  Assn  of  Hospitals  and  Health  Systems  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  United  States  . 
Chevron  USA.  Inc 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Westland  Development  Corp  .___.__„____ 

Florida  Medical  Center    „___..__.. 

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalitiea 

PacifiCorp  Electric  Operations . 

Ciba-Gergy  Corp     _ ^ 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp    

Issue  Dynamics,  Inc 


National  Conference  ol  Insurance  Lejislaton 

Public  Lands  Council 

Indy  Unlocks.  Inc  , 

City  ol  Newport  BeKh     . 

James  J  Magner  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  ASARCO.  Inc) „ 

James  J  Magner  Associates,  Inc  (For  Inter -Mountain  Forest  Industries  Assoc ) 

James  J  Magner  8  Associates  (ForKaibab  Forest  Products  Company)    

James  J  Magner  8  AssKiates  Inc  (For  Northern  Arizona  Univefsitj  Foundation) 

Asarco.  Inc  .        ,  _ 

Intel-Mountain  Forest  Industries  Assn 

Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company    

Northern  Arizona  University  Foundalm 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Intel  Corporation  _ .  

International  Speedway  Corp  . 


National  Molorsports  Council  ol  JtCCUS-flA  

European-American  Chamber  ol  Commerce  _. 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Refreaders  Assn     

American  Bankers  Assn 

Appraisal  Institute  

Barr  Laboratories 


California  Chiropractic  Assn  

California  League  of  Savings  Institutan 

Chemical  Bank      _... 

City  ol  Hope  

Dole  Food  Co.  Inc    _..„ 

Federal  Express  Corp  ... 

General  Electric,  el  al.  

I A  Gear.  Inc  

Medlantic  Healthcare  Gimp 

Money  Store 

NEC  USA.  Inc „ 

Royal  Wine  C«p 


Receipts 


2.000  00 


tSMM 

1.00000 
634  50 

3.00000 
57400 


13UI 
3000 

9.42300 
1.60000 
IJOOOO 


1.02700 

45000 
4.50000 
3.00000 


SMOO 


8.80000 
9.00000 
6.80000 
1.25000 
27.85623 
13.00000 


9.68191 

1045646 
3.098  21 
5,80914 

12453  75 

13,660  50 
3,75000 
7.50000 
4.72500 

23JOO.0O 


Expenditures 


10000 


139.2$ 


3MD 

"moo 


I2«.0S 
SSliM 


41400 

74553 
150.00 


290.00 


43007 


1,423.01 
6J2900 


2(000 
8.266  39 
2.50000 

7000 
572  59 
83060 

S90.ae 

3.81000 
9.25000 
50000 
12.50000 
1.00000 

tsan 

8.29300 
300JI0 

2,16000 

8.40000 
33600 
25000 

1.547  50 
913  75 

3.43750 

1.S23.75 

2,14000 

90000 


Science  Applications  International  Corf 

Thomas  Coo*,  et  al     _ , 

Western  Dental  Services,  Inc 

Worid  Cup  USA  1994.  Inc .-. 

Oresser  Industries  Inc 


National  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Assn     __ _ 

American  Assn  ol  Colleges  ot  Osteopathic  Medicine  

American  College  ol  Foot  8  Ankle  Surgeons  

American  Soc  loi  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy   .._ 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists    _ 

American  Soc  of  Hematology 

American  Urological  Assn/Amer  Assn  ot  Clinical  Urotofists 
Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn  (HME) 

Helen  Keller  National  Center    

International  Sk  for  (^rdiovascular  Surg/Soc  tar  Vasciilir.. 

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  

Men:k  Sharp  and  Dohme         

National  Assn  ol  Epilipsy  Centers 

National  Hemophilia  FoundalKW  .„ 

Nl  Industries        _. 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc _ „„ 

Research  Society  on  Alcoholism 

American  Public  Gas  Assn  

Captiva  Erosion  Prevention  Disttict  

City  of  Venice,  Florida       

Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil 


3.14625 
2.311  a 
7.472,50 
1.50000 


3.17125 
18,79500 


253.20 

I  146  56 

80  21 

114  53 

13.932  53 

15,92024 

4,457  59 

10,572  13 

56900 

4.120.S' 


500 


17  00 
3198 
7400 
30.00 


1.66600 

2.5O000 
2.50000 
P.30000 
1.00000 
5.50000 
210  00 
250  00 
4.500  00 
3,00000 
100000 
2,000  00 
4,00000 
3.00000 
1.00000 
200000 
2.377.50 


Coalition  to  Repeal  the  Wright  Amendment 
End  Notch  Discrimination  


2.22S00 
50.00 


7600 
S4.00 


87.00 


2364 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Do 


lany  K  Martin.  2500  Wilson  Btvd  4301  Arlington.  VA  22201  - - ~ 

Susan  Roedw  Martin  700  Universe  Boulevaid.  Rm  A30;4  )uno  Beach.  Fl  33408 .... 

Teresa  Martin,  150  Soulti  600  E .  150  Sail  Lake  City.  UT  84102     

Michael  Marvin,  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE,  Suite  805  Washington.  DC  20002 ■■ 

Glen  David  Mason,  1350  I  Street.  NW,  1590  Washington,  DC  20005 

Nancy  Mason.  1020  19th  Street,  NW  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20O36 

lames  T  Massey.  PC  Box  1689  317  East  Cascade  Sistefs,  OR  97759 

lames  D  Massie.  1317  f  Street,  NW,  MOO  Washington  DC  20O04 ;. — _. 

Kim  M  Matthews.  1020  19th  Street,  m.  4700  Washington,  DC  20036   

Suarte  Manhews  Arlington  Courthouse  Plaza  II 2300  Clarendon  Boulevard.  4711  Arlmglon.  VA  22201 

Afnold  Mayer,  4609  30th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20008    -... 

Mayei  Brown  i  Piatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  46500  Washington.  DC  20006  _. 

Oo      

S  Huliert  Mayes  Jr ,  320  West  Capitol  Avenue.  Suite  1000  Little  Rock.  AK  72201-3525 

Lee  Ann  Mayo  1100  South  Washington  Street,  1st  FlMr  Alexandria,  VA  22314-4494 

Michael  I  McAdams,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20006  — 

McAulitle  Kelly  i  Rattaelli.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do     _......-_ 


Do 
Do 


Chartie  McBride  /hsociata.  Ik,  1730  M  Stnet  NW.  MM  NashMitm,  K  20036  . 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Nancey  K  McCann.  4000  Legato  Road.  Suite  850  Faittax.  VA  22033-4005 

Katherine  S  McCarter.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Luckie  L  McClintock.  901  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001    

McClure  Gerard  i  Neuenschwandei.  Inc.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4820  Wasbin(toa,  DC  20004-2604  . 
Do     — w... 

Stephen  McConnell.  1334  G  Street.  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20005 . 

Maryanne  McCormick  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1007 .. 

Carol  A  McDaid   1317  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20004    - . 

McOermolt  WiH  i  Emeiy,  1850  K  Street  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20006   .....; 

Do. — , , 

Do -...-.: ; ~- . — 

Do :: , - 

Do * ■■ 

Do _X...._„ ...- . 

Do __.- .— ~ .- 

Do  . . . .- . -.. ^^..i-.:......™ 

Do ^ -..- . ....... — ; . — 

Do .^ ^ .-..-. 

Do _ .. 

Douglas )  McDonald.  5735  Walcott  Avenue  Fairfax.  VA  22030 _ 

Ton  McDonald.  Arter  t  Hadden  UOO  Huntington  BIdg  Cleveland.  ON  44115  .... — 

Roland  McElroy.  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  Washington.  DC  20036    

Christine  W  McEntee.  50  F  Street.  NW,  41100  Washington.  DC  20001  , 


Donna  Lee  McGee  1001  Connecticut  Ave,  4701  Washington,  DC  20036 

Patricia  G  McGmms  Francis  McGinms  i  Rees  1000  Potomac  St ,  NW.  4401  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

Robert  M  McClorten,  815  ISIh  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006         

lack  V  McGrann,  1350  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  810  Washington,  DC  20005  

Katy  McGregor,  1200  17th  Street  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036      _...„ „. 

loseph  M  McGuire.  4301  N  Fairfax  Drive,  4425  Arlington,  VA  22203 

Rotiert  Mclntyre,  1311  L  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005     

lohn  I  McKechnie  III.  805  15th  St .  NW.  4300  Washington.  OC  20005 : 

Frank  McKeever  5409  South  latlin  Street  Chicago.  II  60609 „„ 

McKenna  i  Cuneo  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  - 

Do 


Lindsay  McLaughlm.  1133  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Michael  R  McLeod,  1  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW,  4800  Washington.  DC  20001-1431  . 
Da 


Do 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do 

Do 


Nancy  L  McLernon.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4704  Washington.  DC  20006 

Thomas  E  McMahon.  11718  Bowman  Green  Drive  Reston.  VA  22090 

William  A  McManus.  1101  16th  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036-4877 

Molly  McMortow,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  4840  Washington,  DC  20005  _. 

Peter  F  McNeish.  1199  N  Fairfax  Street,  4200  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Francis  X  Meaney,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

Medtronic,  Inc.  7000  Central  Avenue  NE  Minneapolis.  MN  55432 „ 

Wayne  Edward  Mehl.  2725  Carter  Farm  Court  Alexandria.  VA  22306  

Oo  

Michelle  Meier.  1566  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  4310  Washington.  DC  200O9 

Stanley  Meierteld.  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Vorti.  NV  10048 „ 

Nanine  Meikleiohn  PO  Box  1  Garrett  Park.  MO  20896   _ 

Do     „ 

Susan  R  Meisinger.  606  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

loseph  R  Memhrino.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  4750  South  Washington.  OC  20036  ~. 

Oo      - _ 

David  Mengehier,  1016  leth  St .  m.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Merle  D  Menssen  3M  Cenler-Bldg  220-6E-02  SI  Paul.  MN  55144-1000 

Edward  A  Mertis.  1301  Pennsyhiania  Avenue  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20004-1707  . 
Edward  L  Memgao,  6000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20815  

Do       

Gordon  Memtt.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  .  420O0  Ailington.  VA  22209   

Carol  Messer.  1020  19tti  Street.  NW  4600  Washington.  OC  20036 

Howard  M  Messner.  1015  15th  St.  IW,  4802  Washington.  OC  20005 -„.. 

David  A  Metznei  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  4520  Washington,  DC  20003 

Alden  M  Meyer,  1616  P  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036         

Brian  M  Meyer,  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda,  MO  20814       ___„..,„ 

lany  D  Meyers.  412  First  Street  S£  4100  Washington.  OC  20003  

Do _ :. 


Employer/Client 


Do. 

Do 


Independent  Pilots  Assn 

National  Society  ot  Fund  Raising  Executives 

Amencan  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  .- 

fhmda  Powei  i  Light  Co 

National  Partis  &  Conservation  Assn ., 

American  Wind  Energy  Assn    ^ 

College  of  American  Pathologists  ...„.;.__- 

US  WEST.  Inc        :......... — 

Farmers  Legal  Action  Group.  Inc  .......,._.,.'_. 

R  Duffy  Wall  i  Asswiates      

U  S  West.  Inc  

Air  Traffic  Control  Assn.  Inc 


Oil  Chemical  i  Atomic  Workers  International  Umon  . 
American  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn 
Equitable  Real  Estate  Investment  Management.  Inc 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers  

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  ... .^.^. 

BP  America.  Inc     .-. ,_ ~™. 

American  Psychological  Assn _„ „... 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems  .....^-„._.„„. 

Imrig.  Inc _■. .. ... 

ICI  Chemical         . 

Seafarers  International  Union    ,......-. ,.,.„...;.. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council _._.„.."..„ 

Carolina  Power  i  Light  Co 


Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Yort.  Inc  -;..j_....i__. 

Edison  Chouest  Offshore  , ,._ 

General  Atomics        ..;... 

Integrated  Resources  Gnup 

ICF  International    

Louisiana  Energy  Services   -., 

National  Assn  for  the  S<ipefConiluctin|  Super  CollMef 

Seaiaska  Corp ., ... 

Tulane  University 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corp —- 

Yukon  Pacific  Corp    t.^z.. 

American  Society  of  Cataract  i  Refractne  Surgeiy ....^..^ 

American  Public  Health  Assn      _...._. 

United  Assn  of  Journeymen  i  Apprentices  of  the  P.i  P.F1  ... 

Euro-Nevada  Minmg  Corp,  Inc _,..._......„ 

Franco-Nevada  Mining  Corp.  Inc . 

Alzheimer's  Assn ■ ^ 

American  Institute  of  Certified  PoMc  taountanb  . 

R,  Dutfy  Wall  i  Assxiales.  Inc -. — . — — 

Allergan.  Inc ^ .. 

American  Dental  Hygienists  Assn ; .„h 

American  Imaging  Assn ...; . . 

American  Sx  of  Outpatient  Surgeons 

American  Vintners  Assn  - 

Association  of  Freestanding  Radiation  Oncology  Centers  

California  Children's  Hospital  Assn .. 

Caylor-Nickel  Medical  Center  , .__,__.: u.„ 

International  Hearing  Society  „„__„.„;„._._., ^. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation    ^^„....i...... ... .. '. 

Marshfield  Clinic . ._,.-_ 

Outpatient  Opthalmic  Surgery  Society  ...„.! . ,._._ 

VPSI.  Inc :_ 

Mt  Carmel  Health  , .. „...; 

American  Forest  i  Paper  Assn  . . . „_. ...„ 

American  Hospital  Assn  „. ....... ... 

Burlington  Industries.  Inc 


California  State  Oept  ol  Education    

American  Fed  ol  Labor  i  Congress  of  Indostnal  Ofganuations  ... 

Johnson  t  Johnson      „.,_, 

National  Restaurant  Assn  ...,,>..„.,._____, 

Air  Conditioning  i  Refngeration  Institiilt  .^.^ : 

Citinns  for  Tax  Justice 


Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  ._.. . _._..... ...I......;.. 

New  City  Community  Counsil  ..... _.™. .„.._.... 

Cigar  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  .„.., . ._..-...... 

DSE  Industry  Coalition .„_: .. 

ILWU   ._....,...... 

McLeod  Watkinson  &  Miller  IFor  American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers) 

McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  IFor  American  Mushroom  Institute) 

McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  American  Peanut  Product  Manufacturers.  Inc) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  Chicago  Board  of  Trade)     

McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  PromoFlor)    

McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (ForRight  Choice  Task  Force)  

McLeod  Watkinson  I,  Miller  (For  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Citrus) 

McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Producers)  .,,, „ ..... 

Organization  lor  International  Investment  (OFII)   ™.__....._,..,„..i....... 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn    ...:,„ , 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Ralston  Purina  Company 


National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investment  Cos  

MinQ  Levin  Cohn  Fenis  Glovsky  8  Popeo  (For  Secunties  Industry  Assn) 


Nicholas  Meyers.  1400  K  Street.  HM  Washington.  OC  20005 


Nevada  Resort  Assn „ „.„. 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Company  „„™., „„„ 

Consumers  Union  of  U  S .  Inc  : J. 

Itew  York  Mercantile  Exchange  

American  Fed  of  State  County  &  Municipal  Employees 

Coalition  on  Human  Needs     

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management ... 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (For  Cherokee  Nation) ...._„„ 

Saiety  Asset  Management.  Inc  

Consumers  Power  Company , ,..„.„. 

Air  Transport  Assn   „„ .„ 

Central  Gulf  Lines.  Inc  ,..: ,..„„ 

Mertill  Lynch  8  Company,  Inc .. -.- 

Hughes  Aircraft  (Uimpaiv - . ... 

American  Express  Co 


Receipts 


American  Consulting  Engineers  ( 

Van  Fleet  Associates       

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 
American  Beekeeping  Federation 


International  Assn  ol  Refrigerated  Waredouses  . 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group 

Ricebelt  Warehouse.  Inc 

Texas  AiM  Research  Foundation  _ 

American  Psychiatric  Assn  _„..;.. 


850  00 

675  00 

2.600  00 

575  06 

110  00 

16  724  55 

4.484  00 

18320 

K2500d 

1.648  00 

1.241  49 

13.500  00 

187  50 
23.50000 
2.000  00 


1.00000 
1.000  00 
I. 000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
3.000  oo 
90000 

2.40000 
2.800  00 
3.000  00 
3.600  00 
1.200  00 
4.500,00 
1,800  00 
2  250  00 
3,440  00 
2.40000 
7.094  50 
2.566.00 
6.00000 


2.00000 
5.00000 
1.25000 
200  00 
1,50000 


100  00 
2.100  00 

500  00 
2  500  00 
5  300  00 
6.000  00 
2.50000 


1.119.00 

9^50000 

'   2,50000 

48.627  00 

22.063  08 

1.060  00 

1.500  00 

13730  76 
2.500  OO 


9.264.50 
10.000  00 
9166  00 

3^027  00 
3.436  00 
8.77200 
1,755  00 
2.883  00 
4IO00 
1.43643 
7.75O00 


3.000.00 


29.99999 

2.500  00 
1.000  00 


22.398  00 
900  00 

15.000  00 
5.12850 

11.700  00 
6.000  00 
1.000  00 
3.071 76 

15.000  00 

1.81250 

24  00 

937500 

62500 

13.74900 
2.975  00 
2.112  00 
3.000  00 

16!32O00 


22.92000 
3,57300 


Dpenditures 


29300 

10416 

7500 

33037 

41665 


96500 


3.62225 

337  50 


169it 


16921 

16921 
16921 


17800 
16921 
13319 
23158 
169  21 
430  96 


1,568.00 


3500 
2.295.90 


144  00 
2.35598 


45200 
18.957  75 
2.35997 


99000 


8009 
733  99 


216.72 


97943 


1,028  06 
.     3305 


67  50 


27848 

665.90 

6.99800 


193  80 
25.53 


192.00 


3,905.75 

Hau 


679  89 
23154 
497  77 
76100 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Meyers  S  Associates  412  First  St .  St.  4100  Washington.  OC  20003 

Do  

Do  ; . 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Richard  P  Michatski.  9000  Machinists  Place  Upper  Marlboro  MD  20772  

Mid-Atlantic  Medical  Services.  Inc.  4  Taft  Court  Rockville.  MD  20850 

Mid-Continent  Oil  S  Gas  Assn  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  4840  Washington.  DC  20004-2604 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Assn.  999  18th  Street.  41635  Denver.  CO  80202  

Roger  E  Middleton.  International  Square  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20005  _. 

Military  Boot  Manufacturers  Assn.  Belleville  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co  PO  Box  508  Belleville.  IL  62222 

Fred  Millar,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20005-3516         

Clinton  R  Miller,  PO  Box  528  Gainesville,  VA  22065-0528   ;.... 

Deborah  Imie  Miller.  15th  S  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 . , . ... 

Grant  Miller.  1800  Diagonal  Rd  4  600  Alexandria.  VA  22314     „.._....; . ._ 

Howard  Miller.  1 15  West  College  Drive  Marshall.  MH  56258         .ZZ'~ZIZ1'S.ZI^.'.~ZIZZZ. 

Pamela  A  Millet.  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-2596 ^ 1 __.... 

Richard  W  Miller,  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Artington.  VA  22209 _... _. :... 

Thomas  M  Miller,  1005  Elm  Avenue  Tacoma  Parti,  MD  20912   _ 

William  T  Miller,  1101  14th  Street.  NW,  41400  Washington,  DC  200O5 

Miller  t  Chevalier.  Chid,  555  15lh  St ,  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005-5701 . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  ..... .. ; '..^ _...., 

Do  ......:,._, . ^^™..„_...__..,.__.^ ....,_ .^.^ 

Do ■ " ■■' """"I"'"""" ~"'' 

Denny  Millef  Associates,  Inc  400  North  Capitol  Street,  NW.  4363  Washington.  DC  20001 

CG  Pete  Milligan.  1442  SW  Troon  Circle  Palm  City  Fl  34990    

WW  Collin  Moller,  1725  letferson  Davis  Hwy .  4300  Arlington,  VA  222C2-4127 

C  Manly  ktolpus,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  49O0  Washington,  DC  20007  

Michael  Monroney,  1250  H  Street  NW,  4700  Washington  DC  20005-3908  

Kevin  P  Montgomery,  1629  K  Street,  NW  #503  Washington  DC  20O06 

Karl  R  Moor,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4800  Washington,  DC  20036 

Andrew  D  Moore,  727  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Cynthia  L  Moore,  5908  North  35th  Street  Arlington  VA  22207  

Frank  B  Moore,  1155  Connecticut  Ave  NW  4800  Washington,  DC 


Michael  0  Moore,  601  13th  Street,  NW,  Suite  850  Washington,  DC  20005 

Laura  Moortiead,  1120  20th  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Richard  M  Moose.  1020  I9th  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Judith  Morehouse.  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rosslyn  VA  22209 

J  Railton  Morgan,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20005  _,.. 

Suzanne  Morgan,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

Hark  E  Morrison,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW  41100  Washington,  OC  20006   

Cheryl  0  Morton,  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4300  Washington,  OC  20036 

Michael  L  Morton,  1301  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  NW.  S401  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1701 

Do     

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006  ... 

Ml  Carmel  Health.  793  West  Stale  Street  Columbus.  OH  43222 ^.... 

John  A  Mullett.  1627  K  St .  NW.  4500  Washington.  OC  20006 

Michael  L  Mullms.  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jeanne  Mane  Murphy,  805  15th  St .  NW,  4300  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Robert  D  Murphy,  509  E  Custis  Avenue  Alexandria.  VA  22301     

Stephen  P  Murphy.  715  South  Fairfax  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Robert  Musil.  1101  14th  Street.  Nw.  4700  Washington.  DC  20005 


Lawrence  D  Muzzy.  2200  W  Salzburg  Road.  Mail  4V»281  Midland.  Ml  4861 1 ^ .^ 

Karen  Magee  klyers.  I33I  Pennsy^anla  Ave ,  NW,  suite  1300-N  Washington,  OC  20004  , 

Mary  Ellen  Natale,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,4540  Washington,  DC  20009     

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  15th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O05 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn,  1150  17th  Street  NW  4701  Washington  DC  20036      

National  Assn  for  the  Sell-Employed  (NASEI,  1101  15th  Street  NW ,  4400  Washington.  DC  20005 

National  Assn  lor  St«k  Car  Auto  Racing.  Inc  (NASCAR).  PO  Box  26765  1801  Volusia  Avenue  Daylona  Beach,  a  32115- 
2875 

National  Assn  of  Beverage  Importers.  Inc.  1025  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  41205  Washington.  OC  20005 

National  Assn  of  Cnmmal  Defense  Lawyers.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  U  S .  15th  &  M  Sts .  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05      

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20001  

National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers  (NAMB),  706  £  Bell  Road,  4101  Phoenix.  AZ  85022   

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  Inc.  1129  20th  St .  NW,  4705  Washington.  DC  20036 .:. 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers,  415  2nd  St ,  NE.  4300  Washington  DC  20002    „ __ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn.  UOO  South  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-4494 '. 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .: 

National  Center  for  Privatization.  6867  Elm  Street  4101  Mclean.  VA  22101-3863    

National  Coalition  for  Abortion  Providers  (NCAP).  206  King  Street.  2nd  Floor  Alexandna.  VA  22314 

National  Comm  on  Pay  Equity,  1126  16th  St .  NW,  4411  Washington,  DC  20036  

National  Council  of  La  Raza,  810  First  Street,  NE.  4300  Washmgton.  DC  20002 . 

National  Education  Assn,  1201  16th  St,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  : _ 

National  Family  Planning  8  Reproductive  Health  Assn  Inc,  122  C  St ,  NW.  4380  Washington.  DC  20001 

National  Glass  Assn,  8200  Greensboro  Drive,  4302  McLean,  VA  22102  

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn,  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  4830  Washington,  OC  20005-3917 

National  Grange.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

National  Kmhmar  8  Sportswear  Assn,  386  Parti  Avenue  South  New  Yorti.  NY  10016  _.. 

National  League  of  Postmasters.  1023  North  Royal  Street  AJeiandna.  VA  22314 
National  Motorists  Assn.  6678  Pertzborn  Road  Dane,  W1  53529 


Employe<A;iient 


National  Motorsports  Council  of  ACCUS-FIA.  1500  Skokie  Boulevard,  Suite  101  Noithtirook.  II  60602  . 

National  Porii  Producers  Council.  501  School  Street.  SW.  4400  Washington.  DC  20074 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn.  1630  Duke  St..  4th  Floor  Alexandria.  VA  22314-3465 

National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S£  Washington.  OC  20003       

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  4400  Washington.  OC  20005 

National  Tour  Assn.  Inc.  546  E  Mam  Street  Lexington.  KY  40508  _..,.„. 

Christine  Naytor,  3278  Worthington  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20021-5  


American  Sheep  Industry  Assn  , 
Cenlergas,  Inc 


Corpus  Chrisli  Bay  Area  Economic  Devetapment  Corp  . 

Federal  Land  Bank  Assn  

Hudson  Tank  Storage  Co        

International  Chiropractors  Assn     

New  Mexico  State  University.  College  of  Agriculture  ._ 
New  Mexico  State  University,  College  ol  £n|ineenn|  _ 

Plato  Industries  

Technology  Services  Group.  Inc 

Wellman,  Inc  

International  Assn  of  Machinists  8  Aerospace  \ 


Martinez  8  Samhwal  . 


Friends  of  the  Eaitli .._ 

National  Council  for  Imprond  Hultti.  et  al. 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U  S. 

Grumman  Corp  

Vought  Aircraft  Co  ,, 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises,  he __ 

Wilderness  Society   .,_ 

American  Chiropractic  Assn 


Center  for  Marine  Conservation ^ 

Miller  Balis  8  0  Neil  PC  (ForAmencw  PiWc  Gas  Asm  IHWI 
American  Craft  Council 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council      

Arizona  Health  Care  Contract  Management  Services.  Iw 

Association  of  Financial  Services  Holding  Companies 

Blue  Cross  ol  California        _ 

Canadian  Corps  for  Equitable  Tax  Ireatment  

Chevy  Chase  Savings  Bank.  FSB  

CHAPS  Health  Services.  Inc , 

Dun  8  Bradstieet  Corp     . . 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  

Export  Source  Rule  Coalition       

Federal  Savings  Bank  of  Rogers.  AR 

FMC  Coiporation  .... 

Government  of  British  ColumbiaTMin  ot  De«  Trade  t  Toufisa  . 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Corp _ _. 

Hewten-Packard  Co 

Humane  Society  ol  the  US. . . 

leighlon  Parks  Roper  _; '..J 

O'Connor  8  AssKiates 

Organization  for  Fair  Treatment  ol  W'l  ImiKtnients 

Pulte  Home  Corp     

SA8IC  Marketing  Americas,  Inc    

Toy  Manulacturers  otAmerica 

American  Telephone  8  Telegraph  Co  ... 
iKkheed  Engineering  8  Sciences  Co  .„ 
GrtKery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  . 
Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy 
Evergreen  International  Aviation,  Inc 


Batch  8  Bingham  (For  Southern  Company  Senices,  hK) 
United  Fresh  Fruit  8  Vegetable  Assn  . 
National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 

Waste  Management  Inc 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 1.. 

NCR  Corp  „.. 

American  Express  Co 

Boeing  Company    „ 

Fofd  Motor  Co 


Securities  Industry  Assn  „, 

iKkheed  Corp     _. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutactms  ta«  . 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc     

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 


FMC  Corporation 

Cargill,  Inc    

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  hie  _.. 

Monaghan  Farms.  Inc      

Yellow  Freight  System.  Inc    

Physicians  lor  Social  Responsibility  . 

Dow  Corning  Corp  , 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Food  Research  and  Action  Center  .... 


Receipts 


19.299  00 

18,00000 
22.412  00 
4,50000 
9,99900 
9.000.00 
1001.00 


27,06241 


Saipan  Garment  Manufacturers  Assn 


Expenditures 


2.06227 

55309 
1.22819 
147.49 
32974 
73102 
«ti6 


900000 
7,50000 
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1.40000 

4.10000 
1.54000 

1.23000 

49500 
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1.072  43 

1.781  25 

20000 

5.750.00 

i.«nj0 

8300 
1,072  32 
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mm 
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82800 

2.00000 

500J» 

35535 

27,06241 
2.35598 


2.40000 

8775 

1.25000 

8,00000 

7.500.00 

■, 

33,000.00 

4.528.00 

9600 

too 

xmix 

29^487  31 

il2997 

47iS999 

29.00018 

5144  00 

14.92500 

15000 

76.24990 

138.62471 

7.350.909  34 

157.45269 

22.75725 

56.582  44 

eioooo 

5.10171 

17.48353 

61.11312 

61.11312 

253.57002 

46.12565 

4715427 

31.927  42 

67.504  81 

260  47 

22.69590 

22  59590 

26.322  29 

26.32229 

108.65500 

48000 

3.500  00 

7.00000 

5,75000 

22.000.00 

22,000.00 

10.843i3 

54,71900 

56.40000 

imn 

129.57165 

145.507  18 

302.434  51 

451227  07 

4O.I.,900 

42  46000 

20.979  00 

18531  00 

6  295  50 

6.295  50 

49.953  00 

49  95300 

14.37500 

257  00 

2366 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


Organisation  o'  Individual  Filin| 


Ralph  G  Neas.  1629  K  Street  NW.  Suite  1010  Washmiton.  DC  20006  .... 
Allen  Neece  Jr .  1050  17tli  Street.  NW  Wasfiinjton.  DC  20036  


Oo. 
Do 


Tefr»  Nee«  4527  Nortti  I6tti  Street.  Suite  200  Ptwenii.  U  85016    

Neil!  S  Company,  Inc.  815  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Clinstine  V  Nelvxi,  1  MassacKusetls  Ave.,  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20001-1431 
Oo . _ 

Oo .: ™ 

Do    „.. 

Lisanne  Nelson.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Marti  D  Nelson  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  MCO  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Paul  Nelson.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20O06 ., 

Scott  E  Nemanich.  150  N  Michigan  Ave    12800  Chicago.  IL  60601  _, 

Rotert  I  Nessel.  1726  M  Street  NW,  Suite  701  Washington,  DC  20036 


louis  H  Nevins  Thacher  Protlitt  and  Wood  1500  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  200  Washington.  DC.  DC  2000S 

William  B  Newman  Ir    PO  Bra  23451  Washington  DC  20024  , 

Richard  W  Newpher,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  

Newspaper  Association  ol  America,  11600  Sunnse  Valley  Drive  Reston,  V»  22091  .„., 

E  Bruce  Nicholson.  1800  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036     _ _. 

Daniel  E  Nickelson.  2000  L  St .  NW,  I20O  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Anne  L  Nicoll,  50  F  St .  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20001  .. -.. 

Nicholas  It  Niemann.  One  Central  Parti  Plaja.  11100  Omaha.  N£  68102 


Do 


James  A.  Noone,  I2S0  Connectjcut  IWoiw.  NW.  1318  Was)im(ton.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Robert  I  Nooler.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20024 


Patrice  North-Rudin,  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Tw  Laylayetle  Centre  Washington,  DC  2003S 

J  Hallock  Northcott.  1819  I  Street,  NW,  4200  Washington.  DC  20036-3822 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.  Selden  St  Berlin.  CI  06037     .'...„ 

Northwest  Strategies.  1 1 1  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North,  #500  Seattle.  WA  98109 

Helen  I  Norton,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1710  Washington,  DC  20009 .., 

Russell  C  Notar,  1401  New  York  Ave    NW  11100  Washington,  DC  20005  ^^„ 

Ellis  I  Nottingham  Ir ,  7900  Westpark  Drive,  Suite  A530  Mclean,  VA  22102 .„, 

)  Michael  Nussman,  1299  Pennsylvania  Ave  m  Suite  875  East  Washington.  DC  20004  .., 

Nutnlional  Health  Alliance,  PC  Boi  267  Farmmgton,  NY  11735      „ 

Nancy  Nje,  245  Second  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002       

David  S  OBiyon,  5223  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.  1306  Washington,  DC  20015  : 

0  Connor  I  Hannan.  1919  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo 

Do 


Jane  0  Grady.  SIS  IStli  St .  HW  Washington.  DC  20006 

lanet  OKeelle.  750  First  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002-4242  ... 
Kathleen  OLeaiy.  700  13lh  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
ONeill  and  Athy.  PC.  1310  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do    

John  T  O'RouilK,  1129  20th  Street  NW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do 


Utm  J  OShaughnessy,  112  S.  West  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 ; 

J  Denis  OToole.  1000  Connecticut  Ave   NW,  Suite  507  Washington  DC  20036 

Obadal  i  Mcleod.  PC  ,  121  North  Heniy  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314  

Harry  R  Obley.  One  Mellon  Bank  Center,  11905  Pmsburgh  PA  15258-0001     

Sharon  E  Ogawa,  1227  25th  Street,  NW,  Suite  610  Washington,  DC  20037       

lames  0  Ogsbury  214  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  Suite  310  Washington,  DC  20002 

Ohio  Forestry  Resource,  PC  Box  696  Mt.  Vernon,  OH  43050 , 

Sally  G  Oldham.  21  Dupont  Circle,  NW  Washington  DC  20036-1109      

Erm  Olson   1350  New  Yorti  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20005 ._. 

Richard  C  Olson,  2000  Edmund  Halley  Drive,  1400  Reston,  VA  22091  

Ronald  S  Oppenheimer  4  World  Trade  Center  New  Yorti,  NY  10048 


OiBitat  Sciences  Corporation,  21700  Atlantic  Boulevard  Dulles,  VA  20166  

Organization  lor  International  Investment,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1704  Washington.  DC  20006-4664 

David  E  Ortman,  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003     

Uavid  S  Ostertiout.  1 725  Jetterson  Davis  Highway  Artington.  VA  22202     _ 

Robert  V  Oswald,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Suite  1200  Washington  DC  20038  .     _,_ 

Arthur  R  Ouslander.  PC  B-n  23451  Washington,  DC  20026  _. „ 

Thomas  E  Owens,  815  16th  Street,  NW,  1309  Washington  DC  20006    _. 

Joseph  F  Page  III  201  W  Big  Beaver  Troy,  Ml  48084   Z. 

lames  A  Palmer.  1776  I  Street.  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20006 „  .       _. 

Michael  C  Palmer,  1350  I  SI ,  NW,  Suite  590  Washington,  DC  20005    

Stephen  I  Paradise  1800  K  Street,  NW  41 100  Washington  DC  20006    .  .    -  .-       „! .^ 

Jonathan  R  Paret,  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Akhandal  Pariia.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062         i_       .     . 

Ken  Parmelee,  1630  Duke  Street.  4lh  Floor  Alexandria,  VA  22314-3465  .„. ., _.: , 

leslie  A  Parmelee,  12  Cynthia  Court  Ravena  NY  12143  .       ■•"••-••--■• 

Jack  C  Parnell,  1919  South  Eads  Street.  Suite  1103  Arimgton,  VA  22202-3028 _ ZZJ"._LZ 

Party  and  Romani  Associates.  Inc.  233  Constitution  Avenue  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  ^     _      „ 

Oo  , _ , ; 


Oo 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Oo. 

Do 

Oo. 

0*. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Richard  E  Pasco,  501  School  Street,  SW  MOO  Washington  DC  20024  

lisa  M  Patera,  1055  North  Fairtai  Street  Suite  201  Aleiandna  VA  223i4 

Kevin  Patrick.  515  Noth  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2357  , 
M  Stephanie  Patrick.  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  11000  Washington  DC  20005 
Paul  Weiss  Rifkmd  Wharton  S  Garrison,  1615  I  Street.  NW.  11300  Washington.  OC  206x 

Oo     

Joann  Payne.  622  North  Tanwdl  Street  Ariingtm,  VA  22203  ^1"!'™'"' 

Do  '  „ 

Do  ;; ~'"" 

J  leon  Peace  Ir .  15th  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Peace  Political  Action  Committee.  110  Maryland  Avenue.  NC  4409  Wastiingion.  OC  20002 

Russell  H  Pearson.  1156  15th  Street  NW  11015  Washington  DC  20005  

Rolwrt  A  Peck,  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 
Nicholas  J  Penning,  1801  N  Moore  Street  Arlington  VA  22209 

Cidette  S  Pemn,  1319  F  Street,  m.  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20004  „ "~. 

Robert  Perschel.  900  17th  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20006-2596 

Susan  Persons.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  836  Washington.  OC  20005 


Employer/Client 


leadership  Conleience  on  Civil  Rights  

"Neece  Cator  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Associatioo  of  Small  Business  Development 

CenlersI 
Neece  Cator  h  AssKiales,  Inc  (For  National  Small  Business  United) 
Neece  Cator  S  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Venture  Caprtal  Association) 

Small  Business  Alliance  on  Communications.  Inc  ^.^..^ .  ,,  .^,i,,,,  ,,.,,, 

Community  Services  Society     „__._.__.._„,^.„...1_;_.... 

Mcleod  Watkinson  &  Miller  (For  Promof  lor) „.,^ ;„... 

Mcleod  Watkinson  &  Miller  (For  Right  Choice  Task  Force)  .. --. .„......_. 

Mcleod  Watkinson  &  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Assn)    . 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (ForUmted  Eu Prodocetl)  ....~_ ..„™... 

National  Audubon  Society „ \i. 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  S  Co _... . 

Investment  Company  Institute  .. „ ;. 

Brydges  Riseboraugh  Morris  Franke  t  Mllcr ._ „ 

Pitman-Moore.  Inc _..„ ,.,„.,„_„_ 

California  League  ot  Savings  Institutions  ___„_,__„_.„.._„ .^« »... 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  ^^___„i________ :.. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation „.,...._ „ _„ \^ 


Receipts 


American  Bar  Assn  

Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 
American  Hospital  Assn 


McGrath  North  Mullin  i  Ktat2.  PC  (ForNebraska  Catholic  Conference) 

McGralh  North  Mullm  i  Krat/,  PC  (ForSeptemberlest  Salute  to  labor.  Inc)  - 

Karalekas  &  Noone  (For  American  Retirees  Assn)     

Karalekas  8  McCahill  (For  Gates  Rubber  Company,  el  al.)  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation ,.^^^^ _.... . 

Travel  8  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Council  . . , 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  ol  Anienca . :.! _„.,_. 


Royal  Seafoods.  Inc 
Women's  legal  Defense  Fund 


National  Cooperative  Business  Assn  . 
Honeywell.  Inc 


Ametican  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Assn 


Friends  Committee  on  National  legislation  , 

American  Assn  ot  limited  Partners  _„ 

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee    _ 

Martin  Marietta  Corp         

Northern  Slates  Power  Company 


American  Fed  ol  labor  i  Congress  tt  Industnal  Oigwintions  . 

American  Psychological  Assn  «^_^_..„„,„. , 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Co*p  ™„,.^ „.,! ^ ,_ 

National  Football  league „...„..„-. „_„„ 

Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manulacturets  Assn  .._..„ ... . ...__ 

PNC  Mortgage  Corp  ol  America  \.i....l „...!_ _. 

Securities  Industry  Assn   

The  limited,  Inc     


Strategic  Management  Assxiates,  Inc  (For:Amencan  Papef  Institute) 

Household  International.  Inc , _, 

Associated  Eouipment  Dislributofs  _. ;.„_™„ 

Mellon  Bank  NA.  et  al _.. .™^ 

American  Managed  Care  i  Review  Assn  .... ™_.„. 

Salt  River  Proiect .'. ,„.,. .,_ 


Scenic  America  

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc  . 

OynCorp 

New  York  Mercantile  EKhange  .- 


fnends  ol  the  Earl*  .;, , 

Lockheed  Corporation   _.„, 

Health  Insurance  ol  America.  Inc  

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

AFL-CIO  Oepi  ol  legislation  

Cox  8  Hodgman  (For  Aetna  Health  Plans)  . 

BP  America  Inc  „ 

College  ol  American  Pathologists  .. 

New  Yorti  Slock  Exchange.  Inc  „. 

Securities  Industry  Assn  :.. 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 


National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn „.; ..■...„.. 

American  Tram  Dispatchers  Oepartment/Bro  of  Locotnoiive.  j 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Central  Soya/NovamonI)  ..._. 

American  Chiropractic  Assn     .   _ 

C  R  Eggs 


Columbia  laboratories.  Inc  _„__!...,«._ 

D  i  f  Industries,  Inc  „., 

Genentech 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn  _.. 

Glaxo.  Inc      ,, ,  

Herbalile  International  ol  America.  Inc  . 


International  Assn  ol  Broadcast  Monitors  . 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co _, 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc „ 

Murdock  Healthcare  ., 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manulacturers  Assn 

Plizer.  Inc 

Research  Corp  Technology,  Inc  „... 

Schering-Plough  Corp „ 

Syntcx  USA.  Inc     ..,.„. 

Systech  Environmental  Corp 

Unilever  US.  Inc  .„ 

Upiohn  Company 


National  Pork  Producers  Council .._ ,u_. 

US  Strategies  Corp  ,......,._ Z. 

International  Association  ol  Chiefs  of  Pojic*  -....-^_:. 

Cargill.  Inc    ;. .,. 

Americable  International,  Inc  „ .... 

Spacelabs  Medical.  Inc  

AssKiated  Materials  8  Supply  Co.  Inc 

Payne  Shea  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Curbs,  Inc)  

Sale  T  Flare  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  tlie  United  States  . 


J  C,  Penney  Co.  Inc ..,_ ^.l..,..., 

American  Institute  ol  Architects ......... 

American  Assn  ol  School  Administrators    

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Health  Systems 

Wilderness  Society   , 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn „ 


20.29812 
2.200  OO 


2.200  00 
1300  00 


6,000.00 
614  00 
2.62700 
1.993  00 
3,602.00 
3,31250 


15,000.00 
3.70300 


5.50000 
13.41900 

120.527  45 
40000 


8.18143 

7600 

11400 

3.00000 

8.413,00 
2.53100 
l.OOOOO 

4.450  00 
678.00 


9.00000 

20.000  00 

133.802  00 

5,259  OO 

10000 


2.35000 


19.18527 
3.000  00 
5.000  00 


l.IOOOO 

1.50000 
97500 


7.50000 


3.521  00 
22500 


3.60000 

880.00 

6.000.00 


Expenditures 


11225 
2.20000 

2.200  00 
1.300  00 
17200 
458  25 
5930 
147  12 
295  04 
357  58 


1.45800 


73899 

1800 

120.527  45 

5000 


212.47 


22  64 

1419 

54391 


72.39 

1.29505 

1.93140 

230  00 


803  96 


325,808  00 
69500 


209.53 


51.72 
27  24 
8035 


1.12432 
50  00 

2,636  66 
63  84 


35900 


750,00 

55.44503 

18415 

6.00000 

434  68 

635  20 

2.667  00 

45867 

16.69331 

265  58 

1.168.00 

3.254  00 

1.50000 

65  00 

68.494  00 

1.40500 

868.50 

15.000  00 

2500 

45000 

2.40000 

90000 

40000 

2.10000 

1,50000 

1.50000 

75000 

1.800  00 

1.650  00 

..„.„.„.-.... 

3.600  00 

2.000  OO 

1.50000 

1.80000 

4.800  00 

■ 

1.200.00 

6.60000 

1.500  00 

2.10000 

10.000  00 

1.218.88 

9.46560 

2.15125 

1.25000 

1.68214 

31.832.50 

7,03541 

11.01386 

S.000.00 

9500  00 

500  00 

12.00 
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Organiialion  or  Individual  Filing 


Gayle  Petersen,  900  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Peyser  Associates.  Inc,  1001  G  Street.  NW,  Suite  400  East  Washinfton.  OC  20001  . 

Do . , 1 

Do :__..^ . •  

Do . . .^.,.: : ^.._:_....^„„.^„. 

Do ^..^ :...„„_,...:, , .„.„ 

Do"""ri'zi"!"r'""r"~r"'~:z"!!;""""":""izzir'""izz!!z 

Do     

Kurt  Plotenhauer.  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  1304  Washmgton,  DC  20003 


Laura  Phelps.  1  Massachusetts  Ave .  MN,  1800  Washington,  DC  20001-1431 

Do 

Do  

William  C  Phelps.  2929  Allen  Partiway  Houston,  TX  77019 

Phillips  N«r  Beniamin  Ktim  8  Ballon,  31  West  52nd  Street  New  Yorli.  NY  10019 

Physicians  lor  Social  Responsibility.  1101  14th  Street,  NW.  4700  Washington.  OC  2000S  , 

loann  Piccolo.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20OO5     .    .  _ 

Jenniler  M  E  Pierce.  555  13th  Stret.  NW  1300  West  Washington  DC  200O4  

Theodore  M  Pierce.  5301  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW,  4450  Washington  DC  20015       

Paul  E  Pike.  1301  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW  11100  Washington,  DC  20004-1707 

Valerie  F  Pinson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Lynn  A.  PitoOTli,  1130  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  350  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jeffrey  J  Pirruccello  One  Central  Parti  Plaza.  41100  Omaha.  NO  68508    

Do  

Podesta  Associates.  Inc,  1001  G  Street  NW  Suite  900  East  Washmgton.  00  20001  _.. 

Do  _ 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Stephen  Pohlot,  Box  10007)1880-054  Milan.  M  48160 

Harry  I  Ponder,  815  16lh  Street,  NW  4707  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  F  Pontius,  130  North  Carolina  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  _ _ 

Kalhryn  PonUer.  1383  Picca/d  Drive  PC,  Box  1725  Rockville.  MO  20849-1725 

Port  ol  Seattle.  PO  Box  1209  Seattle,  WA  98111 :„._ 

Joseph  L  Powell  Jr .  1901  L  Street,  NW,  4320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Powll  Goldstein  Frazer  t  Murphy.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  6th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20004  , 

John  J  Power,  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20006     

Prather  Seeget  Ooolittle  8  Farmer,  1600  M  Street,  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20036    

Do ,,. . 

Do .; 

Preston  Gates  Ellis  Rouvelas  t  Meeds.  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW.  1500  Washington.  K  20006  . 

WoodrutI  M  Price,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  4560-South  Washington.  DC  20004    „ 

Daniel  B  Priest.  1825  K  St .  NW.  Suite  210  Washington  OC  20006  

Joan  Priestley,  601  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  North  Tower,  11407  Washington.  DC  20002  

Paul  Clement  Pritchard.  1776  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .. 

Proiect  Cure.  Inc.  5910  N  Central  Expressway.  4760  Dallas  TX  75206    _. 

Gerald  R  Prout,  1627  K  SI ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006        . 

Public  Altairs  Counsel,  Inc,  867  Liberty  Street.  NE  Salem.  OR  97301 
PCS  Action.  Inc.  1200  19th  Street.  NW.  7lh  fl»r  Washington,  DC  20036 

Patricia  A  Quealy.  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  4450  Washington,  DC  20036 

JeHrey  I  Quyle,  720  N  High  School  Rd  Indianapolis  IN  46214  .  .     ; 

George  Gregory  Raab,  12O0  G  Street.  NW,  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005-0000  

W  A  Radziewicz,  400  N  Capilol  Street,  NW,  4860  Washington,  DC  20001 

Kelly  Rahach,  799  Sunset  View  Blvd  Tallmadge,  OH  44278  . 

John  C  Ramig,  222  SW  Columbia  41800  Portland.  OR  97201         _„ 

Do     .    „. 

Diana  Ramsay.  5922  Empire  Way  N  Bethesda.  MO  20852-2861 

Kristen  M  Rand,  1666  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Suite  310  Washington  DC  20009       .  ._ 

James  0  Range.  11240  Waples  Mill  Road  4101  Fairfax.  VA  22030    

Charles  R  Ranson,  PO  Box  10054  Tallahassee  FL  32302  ._. 

D  Michael  Rappoport,  PO  Box  52025  Phoenix.  A2  85072  

Kenneth  E  Raske,  555  West  57th  Street,  15th  Floor  New  Yorti,  NY  10019  ._..„ 

Robert  S  Raymar,  1180  Raymond  Boulevard  Newarti,  NJ  07102  

Reading  Is  fundamental  Inc,  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20560    

Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  America,  Inc,  1020  19th  SI ,  NW  4200  Washington.  OC  20036 

Bill  Redding,  214  N  Henry  Street.  #203  Madison,  Wl  53703    .  ..     .^^ 

Reed  Smith  Shaw  i  McClay.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ; 

Do ..   _    __.^       _ 

Martin  A  Regalia,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062    '. 

Reid  i  Priest.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 , , 

Do „._ .^ , 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Joan  Reiss.  900  1 7lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  __ _ . 

Rendon  Group,  Inc  2000  S  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20009  ™ 

M  Leu  Rennebaum,  PO  Box  1636  Middlesboro  KY  40965  ..„ 

Stephen  P  Rentner,  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Riley  Repko  2000  L  Street  NW  #200  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

Reserve  Officers  Assn  ol  the  US.  1  Constitution  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 

Allan  R  Reiinger.  717  A  Street.  SE  Washington,  OC  20003    , ,.  

Mark  E  Rey  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Michael  S  Reynolds,  9O0  Threadneedle  Houston,  TX  77079 


Hetmione  Rhones.  1735  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

David  C  Rich.  555  West  57th  Street  New  Yorti.  NY  10019   „ 

Alan  K  Richards.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036  ; _„ 

Richard  Richards,  law  Office  of  Richard  Richards  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.  1105  Washington  DC  20007 

Do  

Do  _ ......!™l.'i! 

Kevin  C  Richardson,  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  ._ _ 

Timothy  I  Richardson.  4104  Denleld  Avenue  Kensington  MD  20895     _ 

Do  . 

Lois  Richerson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW   "ashington.  OC  20036  ..„; _.ir~l       . Z." 

Les  Richler.  2555  M  Street.  NW,  4327  Washmgton,  DC  20037   _  ..„ _" 

Do  . 

Norbert  J  Riedy  Jr,  9O0  17ih  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 .. " 

Blair  A  Rieth  Jr.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Suite  540  Washington,  OC  20004 _      _ 

Judith  Assmus  Riggs.  1319  F  Street.  NW  #710  Washington,  DC  20O04    „_...-. ; 

Irene  Ringwood.  Bogle  8  Gates  601  13th  Street.  NW,  4370S  Washington.  DC  20005 _„  ._ 

John  S  Rippey.  700  13th  Street.  NW,  41170  Washington,  DC  20005-3960  , 

Tom  Ritter.  33045  Hamilton  Boulevard  Farmmgton  Hills.  Ml  48018 ., . , J Z 

Liz  Robbins  Associates.  522  8th  St .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003   _..; ..^„ ..„  _  ~ 

Do ..  ■,   ,--    ',       

Do _ _ -        .  


Emploiiet/Client 


Wilderness  Society  ._ 

City  ol  Philadelphia     

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Hoidin|s,  Inc  . 

Medical  College  ot  Ohio    

Metro 


klothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADO) 
New  Yorti  State  Thruway  Authority 


Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authonty ,.     , 

Toledo-Lucas  Port  Authority      

United  Parcel  Service  .' 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers)  

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Mushroom  Institute)  

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (Foi:Anicfican  Peanut  Pioduct  MonulactMn.  IK) . 

American  General  Corporation _ _ „ ___.. 

Rwertiay  Corp    _ _„ ^ 


Motorola.  Inc  

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  AoMfica  . 
National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Prodoctn 

Air  Transport  Assn   

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  „ 

Resource  Management  International.  Inc       .     , 

McGrath  North  Mullm  8  Kratz.  PC  (ForNebraska  Catholic  Conletencc) 

McGrath  North  Mullm  8  Kratz.  PC  (FotSeptenbafest  Salute  to  Libw.  he) 

Allied-Signal.  Inc        

Assn  ol  Directory  Publishers  

Committee  lor  America  s  Copyright  Community      

Conputtf  (  Business  Equipment  Manulacturers  Assn 

Di|iUI  Equipment  Corp  

Electranic  Frontier  Foundation 

Genentech.  Inc      '~ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters '~. 

National  Conference  ot  Bankruptcy  luttfes 

Newspaper  Assn  ol  Amefica 

PCS  Action  Committee " „_______ 

Times  Mirror     -  . 


Department  lor  Prolessional  Employees  Ad-CIO  . 

Executive  Intenrentions   

American  Assn  lor  Marriage  8  Family  Therant  ... 


Powell  Tate _... 

International  Telecommunications  Satellite  C«p 
American  Fed  ol  labor  i  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organi; 

Bankers  Assn  lor  Foreign  Trade 

Government  ol  Rheinland-Plail 

lead  Industries  Assn,  Inc  

Royal  Seafoods,  Inc  _ 

CSX  Corporation    . ,_„ 

Ecolocorp,  Inc   ." . 

Citizens  lor  Health  

National  Partis  8  Conservation  Association  .. 


FMC  Corporation 
Peter  E  Overton 


Oraico 

Indiana  Statewide  Assn  of  Rural  Electnc  CooptKrtnts,  he  . 

Health  Industry  Manulacturets  Assn 

Brotherhood  ol  Railroad  Signalmen ._ 


Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigter  (For  Business  Computer  Framing  InstituU  . 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weiglei  (For  MOEX  Corp)    

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc _ _.._ 

Consumers  Union „__ ___; 

Waste  Management.  Inc _..... ; .  _ 

USA  NAnA  . 

Salt  River  Proiecl 


Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn  

Hellnng  Undeman  Goldstein  8  Siefal  (ForGAF  Corporation) 


Siena  Club     ._ 

Association  of  Toancial  Guarantee  Insurers  ._ 

Mid-America  Transpbol  Association , 

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce  

A88  C-E  Nuclear  Fuel      .__ 

ABB  Drives,  Inc 

City  ol  Cleveland.  Department  of  Port  Contnl  , 

City  ol  Philadelphia   „ 

Henschel.  Inc    

Parsons  Brinckertiofl  Ouade  8  Douglas,  Inc  .„ 

Robert  E  Derecktor  ol  Rhode  Island.  Inc  

SPO  Technologies    

Wilderness  Society 


Centro  Industrial  de  Laboratonos  Farmaceuticos  Arienlinoi . 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co  

American  Institute  ol  Architects  

Repko  Graup „ ., 


Nonprescription  Drug  Mamifacturcn  An 

Ameriun  Forest  8  Paper  Assn  

Visia  Chemical  Company    

American  Institute  ol  Architects  , 

Cmter  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn    , 

HnMl  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

General  Dynamics   „ 

Pratt  8  \#hitney 

Sunrider  International 


Receipts 


207  69 
15.00000 

TsNJn 

tttftM 

iimn 

22.50000 
7.50000 
7.50000 

11,45600 
1.64200 
3J7500 
3.01000 


IS,6S0.0O 

4jooao 


i2.134JS 
TMJH 


9SJM 
76.00 

"1S75O 
2.500  00 
2.666  00 
7.333  00 
2.055  00 
8.000  00 

11.000  00 
9,765  00 
7,885  00 

23.75300 
6.00000 

imJa 


Eipendituics 


194  74 
17660 

8324 
4.09800 


18.41800 


SiUMO 


55200 

18.886  79 
7.80000 

Ijvio.oo 


3.20000 

23.00000 

50.00000 

5.00000 

5,00000 

1.44000 

9M« 


17.98500 


1.00000 
10.00000 
12.000  00 
1.6S000 
3.43300 


21.7S000 

1.817  85 
2.500  00 
346400 


18713 
232  26 
64  84 

173  23 
1,823  39 
384  18 
58305 
768  32 
4104 
1.74802 
12357 


6.29183 


209  75 

107  34 

2.04004 

1000 


19260 


56.91686 


1.497  97 
5305 


3.35952 

1.808  54 


3jinji 

5.M2JI 
I.34MI 


11741 
21.75000 

132  50 
5000 
3000 


Electronic  Industries  Assn     

Akhwk-Kaguyak,  Inc,  Alaska  Naline  Ctrp 

Old  Hartior  Natnre  Corp 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 


National  Assn  lor  Stock  Car  Auto  Racing.  Inc  (NASCMQ  . 

National  Motorsports  Comm  of  Accus-FIA.  tac  

Wilderness  Society   

Ell  Lilly  i  Co  

Alzheimer  s  Assn  

Direct  Service  Industries.  Inc  , 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos    . 

Aloandei  Hamilton  lite  Insurance  Co 

Assn  lor  Governmental  Leasing  8  Finance 

Cantor  Fitzgerald  8  Co.  Inc  ...._ 

Chicago  Department  ot  Aviatm 


i.sat.00 



US7.iS 

aas 

32.021.25 
U5165 

1.01700 

3.750n 
2.00000 

xmiiii 

15116 
U.431.00 

ijooao 



2.500.00 

942.00 

164.00 

1.000.00 

2.00000 
3.000  00 
6.00000 
6.00000 
3.41900 

229.13 
10441 

mm 

2,00000 

i.m2z 

4.50000 
3.00000 

6500 

4.22000 

46700 
IJOOJM 


138.00 
t.49SJI0 
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Organization  or  Inrjividual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Lara  E  Robillari),  122  C  Strwt,  NW,  Suite  380  Wasliinjton,  DC  20001-2109  .... 
Bob  John  Robison.  1  Massacliusetts  Avenue,  NW,  •800  Washington.  DC  20001 


Do 

Oo 
Oo 


Robrson  Intemataial,  Inc.  1  Massachustns  tut..  NN.  MW  WasKinfton,  DC  20001 

Oo ..,....■. „ 


Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Michael  I  Rxk.  50  F  Street,  NW,  IllOO  Washmfton.  K  20001  ., 

R«kmg  K  Development,  2200  East  River  Road,  1115  Tuscon.  U  85711  , 
lewis  A  Rockman,  PO  Boi  8000  Biadfori),  PA  16701-0980 


Michael  F  Rodjers,  901  E  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20004-2J37  ,„ 

Richard  F  Rodgets,  300  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 _, 

Randall  B  Roe,  1400  K  Street.  NW  »910  Washington,  DC  20005 

William  P  Roesing.  1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  1220  Washington.  DC  20O0S-2204  .... 

JariKS  A  Rogers  316  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  S£,  1304  Washington.  DC  20003  

Kyle  Rogers,  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20006    

Susan  L  Rogers,  601  13th  Street,  NW  1410  South  Washington.  DC  20005  

Barbara  )  Rohde,  1701  K  Street,  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Barbara  1  Rohde  I  AssKiates.  1701  K  Sliect.  NW,  MOO  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20006 

Do    _...;. 

Do 

Fernando  D  Rojas.  7300  NW  35lh  Terrace.  1105  Miami.  Fl  33122  

)ohn  C  Roney,  1156  I5lh  Street,  NW,  1103  Washington,  DC  20005  .._ .. 

David  Rose,  888  17th  Street,  NW,  Suite  860  Washington.  DC  20006 _ ..., 

Richard  Rosen,  6707  Old  Dominion  Drive,  1210  McLean.  VA  22101    

Albert  B  Rosenbaum  III,  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW,  1520  Washington.  DC  20003 

larry  M  Rosenstem   1130  17th  Street.  NW,  1314  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marityn  Rosenthal,  15th  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

lo«  Ross,  111  Mam  Street  Little  Rock,  AR  72201     '.. 

Louis  C  Rolundo,  4948  Courtland  Loop  Winter  Springs,  a  32708 


James  H  Roare  III  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Suite  930  Noitti  Washington.  DC  20004 
Nancy  C  Rowe.  1919  9th  Terrace  Barling,  AR  72923 

Deborah  Rooell  1101  Sixteenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 __ 

J  Patrick  Rowland.  1023  15lh  Street,  NW.  7lh  Fl  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  ...  .    ,     „_ 

Roiton,  Inc,  2000  S  Eads  Street,  11003  Arlington,  VA  22202   : ... 

Natalie  Roy.  34  North  Highland  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 


Royer  &  Babyak.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  2000S '.. 

Eric  M  Rubin.  1730  M  Street,  NW.  1412  Washington,  OC  20036  .._.i. 

James  S  Rubin,  7004  Blvd  East.  22-D  Guttenberg  NJ  07093 

N  Lee  Rucker.  2215  Constitution  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Cathleen  Russell,  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005     

Rust  Environment  t  Inlrastructure,  11240  Waples  Hill  Road  tlOO  Fairtn.  VA  22030 
Ryan-McGinn.  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Bhrd .  1610  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Do        „    „__„. 

Do .._ .    . 


Do 
Do 
Do 


RBC  Associates,  122  C  Street,  NW.  1850  Washington.  DC  20001 

Oo  „ 

Do , . .. 


Do. 
Do 

Do 


Sacks  Tierney  t  Kasen.  2929  North  Central  Avenue.  14th  Floor  Phoena,  AZ  85012-2742  . 
Sale  Steel  Container  Coalrtton.  601  13lh  Street.  NW.  12tb  Floor  Washington.  DC  2000S  .. 
Sagamore  Associates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street,  NW  1400  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo    

Do .Z~ZZ 


Do. 
Do. 
Oe 

Do 
Do 


Kenneth  J  Salaels.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Robert  S  Salomon.  1300  Group  1300  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

David  M  Sate.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    

Joseph  E  Samoia  Jr .  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  lOth  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  . 

Wendy  B  Samuel,  39O0  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016  

Sheldon  W  Samuels,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006     ,., 

Arthur  R  Sando,  6560  Rock  Spring  Drive  Bethesda,  MO  20817        

C  Patrick  Sankey,  501  School  Street,  SW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  OC  20024-271J  

Eric  Sapirslein,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  1300  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do _ 


Do 
Do. 


Susan  Satason.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  1014  Washington.  OC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Chicago  Educational  Television  Assn _ 

Consolidated  Rail  Corp 

C02  Coalition „ _,; .. ^., 

Gibson  Dunn  Crutcher  „ „___ ..,: i 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co  _., .._. ^,^.i..^_..;^-.'.<.. 

HJ  Heinz  Company  ___■...■,„___ „ ;__.._ 

Harvard  Corp  :........,.i.. __;,; .i ..„_ 

hteigacro  Insurance  Co 

Itel  Corp   ,  

Katten  Muchin  Zavis    (lor  Sagmaw  Community  Hospital) 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co  

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  t  Universities     .... 
National  Council  ol  Health  Facilities  Finance  Authonties  ... 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  ._,„ 

York  State  Housing  Finance  Agency  . 


New  York  Stale  Medical  Care  FaciMws  FinaKC  HtUCi . 

North  American  Vaccine.  Inc  _ „ 

Ptioenii  House  Foundation 

Protect  Orbis.  Inc    _„„; 

Reed  Publishing  (USA),  Inc _...,_. ....- 

Scholastic.  Inc    .._..; __..„,.,.™..,i..„„ 

Town  ol  Avon  ,_ „„„.,, 

Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Corp 


Writers  Guild  ol  America.  West.  Inc 

National  Family  Planning  {  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  Inc  

Robison  International,  Inc  (For  British  Aerospace,  Inc)  _ 

Robison  International,  Inc  (For  British  Aerospace,  Inc  (Govemmenl 
licel) 

Robison  International.  Inc  (ForFkC  Corp)    

Robison  International,  Inc  (For  General  Atomics  Technologies) 

Robison  International,  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp)  

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Company      ,      ,  

British  Aerospace.  Inc  (Government  Programs  Office) 

FMC  Corporation    

General  Atomics  Technologies _. .... 

Mas-Hamilton  Group ,„.; ..«,.„„, 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  .;,„,„ 

Oshkosh  Truck  Corp _„.,..,;._, ,_. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  «,._ .„_, 

Solid  Waste  Composting  Council  _,.,..„_.: 

SOFEC.  Inc      ._.. 

U  S  Global  Positioning  Sustem  Industry  Council  

Amencjn  Hospital  Assn  „ ,. _ , 


Of- 


American  Assn  ol  Homes  for  the  A|in(  , 

federal  Express  Corp      

Burns  i  Roe  Enterprises,  Inc 
Joseph  E  Seagram  t  Sons,  Inc  . 

United  Parcel  Service     

US  English  

R  Dutty  Wall  i  Associates.  Inc 


Fargo  Moorhead  Metropolitan  Council  ol  Governments  . 

City  ol  Grand  Forks    _.„:, 

City  ol  Moorehead  „ , 

Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  ol  Public  Attain  _, -— , 

Cuban  American  Foundation,  Inc  ,,„....._. ... 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assn , .^ . 

Intel  Government  Affairs  


Allwaste.  Inc _ 

Levin  Rosenstein  t  Kudon.  PC  (For National  AG  Undetwrtters.  Inc)  . 
National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  States 


Central  Florida  Regional  Transportation  Authority 

National  Broadcasting  Company  „..™.., 

Linville  Henry  „ 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America 

Rowland  I  Sellery  (For  Borg-Warncr  Automotive,  Inc) 

Rowland  i  Sellery.  Inc  (For.Borg-Wamei  Security  Cwp)  . 


Glass  Packaging  Institute  

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn    

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ot  America,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  , 
American  Pharmaceutical  Assn  . 
American  Psychiatric  Assn 


Bishop  Clarkson  Hospital  

Cathedral  Healthcare  System  „ 

Independent  Oil  i  Gas  Associatkn 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  Council  „ 

West  Virginia  Hospital  Assn  „ 

Wheeling  Hospital   

Chicago  i  Northwestern  Railroad  .. 

Delaware  Dtsego  System  

Illinois  Central  Railroad 


Investment  Counsel  Assn  ot  America,  Inc  , 

Regional  Railroads  of  AmeiiCi _ 

Turbomeca  Engine  Corp  ,.._.3_, 

USA  Group.  Inc  „_.._ 


City  ol  North  Las  Vegas 
Ebasco  Services  Inc 


Ene  County  Industrial  Development  Agency  

Flash  Technology  Corporation  ol  America 

Goodwill  Games.  Inc _ 

Indiana  Electric  Assn  _; ,_.,.... _, 

Indiana  University ;,_ ,., 

MSE  Corp  „ 

United  Student  Aid  Funds 

Computer  i  Business  Manufacturers  Assn  ,.. 

American  Cancer  Society/Missouri  Division  

AFL-CIO   

International  Mass  Retail  Assn  _ 

Fannie  Mae       „ „ .u.:.,.. 

Workplace  Health  Fund .;.,. 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  (COMSAT) „_ 

American  Road  &  Transportation  Builders  kan 

California  Assn  of  Sanitation  Agencies    

ENS  Resources.  Inc  (For  East  Bay  MUD) : 

Union  Sanitary  District     „.._;. 

Western  Research  Institute  _. 

Ebasco  Services.  Inc „ _. 


Receipts 

Expend  itures 

27,300  00 

17.50000 

7.357  00 

12.500  00 

4^929  00 

3.800  00 

456  00 

82500 

4.38900 

6.89600 
1.257  00 
3.75000 
2.275  00 
675  00 
1.350  00 

KBOOOO 

'      3.750  00 

16.482  00 

15.000  00 

6.458  00 

41.700  00 

3,750.00 

91.00 

1.079  00 
17900 
733  00 
750  00 
93  00 
8000 

32800 

39900 
2.315  00 
4,71100 

147  00 
6.224  00 

31700 
400 

imM 

2,40018 
10,697.40 
1.500.00 
3,608.93 

2.33930 

5.58589 

92315 

1.860.30 

4,07348 
75684 
3,855  77 
3.00000 
3.601  64 
3.000  00 
9,680.70 

3.502  95 
931.15 
2,337  30 
1.487  12 
149312 
1.866  30 
1.659.70 

371.63 
6.00000 

6,375  00 

2,000  00 
7,500  00 
1,250  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3.000  00 

5,434  64 

17^000  00 

3.000  Oi) 

47.63 

842  48 

3000 
16000 
5000 

3.683i9 

750.00 

11050 

1,50000 
1,50000 

.  2500 
25.00 

5,000.00 

10.00 

1,25000 

50000 
2,250.00 

937  50 
1.050  00 

90000 

4901 
1.030  63 

18932 

60000 
60000 

10.12 

2,250  00 
48,599  97 
23.700  00 
24.000  00 

7  268  75 
40.500  00 
43.31224 

1184 
2.47314 
2.473  14 
2.47314 
2.47312 
2.47314 
2.47312 

6  135  00 

4.000  00 

60000 

6,13500 
11197 
7503 

67  92 

6.00000 
15,260.00 

342  78 
636  39 

5,60000 
4,00000 
27,700  00 
14,659  06 
6iS00O 

44617 
44168 
10153 
88936 

^sbiiod 

50000 

3.937  50 
4.537  00 

2,200.00 

2.10393 
2,69960 

1,610.68 

Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Margol  Freeman  Saunders  1875  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1510  Washington.  DC  20009 

Thomas  J  Scanlon,  3248  Prospect  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007    

Marc  Steven  Scarduffa,  15th  I  M  StreetNW  Washington.  DC  200O5  . 

Scenic  America.  21  Oupont  Circle  Washington,  DC  20036 _: 

Mark  S  Schacht,  2000  0  Street.  1240  Sacramento.  CA  95814  _„,__^„, -. 

Schagrin  Associates,  1140  -  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  , „,_ 

Do  :„ 

Candace  K  Schaller,  1129  20th  StreetNW.  «600  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Thomas  A  Schatz  1301  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  4400  Washington,  OC  20036 _..., : 

Michael  T  Schilling,  1001  19th  Street  North,  1800  Arlington,  VA  22209    

Ella  M  Schiralli.  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Schmeltzer  Aplaker  i  Sheppard.  2600  Virginia  Ave ,  NW.  10th  lloor  Washington,  DC  20037-1905 

Jan  Schoonmaker.  1420  New  York  Ave .  NW,  11050  Washington,  DC  20005 .^ 

John  G  Schroeder,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  500  Washington,  OC  20005 ., , _. 

Leslie  Schultz,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 „ _„ 

Schwabe  Williamson  &  Wyalt  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1670  Washmgton,  DC  20037 

Do _ 

Do  _._ _ 

Do : ..^-_ „.„„. ^ .. „ i..-..._..„.™ 


Do 


Richard  Schwartz  880  S  Picken  Si  Alexandria,  VA  22304      

Carl  F  Schwensen,  415  2nd  St ,  NE,  #300  Washington.  DC  20002  . 
Michael  Sciu.la.  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria.  VA  22304       


Michael  Scott.  1101  Vermont  Ave    NW,  Suite  606  Washington.  DC  20005 

Debbie  Sease.  408  C  St .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002     _ 

John  Morton  Sebre.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Securities  Industry  Assn.  1401  I  Street.  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington,  DC  20005  

Pamela  Sederholm,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 ... 

Mark  Seelin,  919  I8th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006      ,., . 

Fiances  Seghers,  1600  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006      

John  P  Seher,  1825  I  Street.  NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 „„ 

H  Richard  Seibert  Jr .  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  11500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Elizabeth  Seller,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20007     

M  Mark  Seklecki,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 

Gary  B  Sellers.  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington.  OC  20O36  ^__ 

Tom  Sellers.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  C  Sellery.  1023  15th  Street,  l«l,  7lh  Floor  Washmgton,  DC  2000S 

Do  _ ,:.„.,... 

Oo _ .: — , 

William  H  Sells  III,  1212  Potomac  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20007  :...._ 

Kevin  J  Shannon,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  _ _. 

Mark  1  Sharp.  1819  I  Street.  NW  #200  Washington,  DC  20036-3822  . 

Lewis  A  Shattuck.  6  Dean  Road  Winchester.  MA  01890  . 

Do  

Emily  Young  Shaw,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  Suite  400  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

Shaw  Pittman  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  2300  N  Street.  NW,  #5121  Washington,  DC  20037  

Gail  E  Shearer,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  NWE.  #310  Washington,  DC  20009 

John  E  Sheeley,  1  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  OC  20001  

Karin  P  Sheldon,  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006-25%       „ 

Shook  Hardy  8  Bacon,  One  Kansas  City  Place  1200  Mam  Street  Kansas  City.  MO  64105  .... 

Scott  Shohivell,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jill  Showell.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #950  Washington.  DC  200O4  _. 

Julie  Shroyer,  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO5         ... 

Mark  A  Siegel  &  Associates,  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  1408  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jill  Sigal.  Jill  Sigal  Associates  412  First  Street.  SE  f  lOO  Washington.  DC  20003  

Mark  Silbergeld,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  WW,  #310  Washington.  DC  20009  „, 

Pam  Silberstein,  1101  14th  Street,  NW  Suite  1400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Howard  1  Silver.  1522  K  Street.  NW  1836  Washington,  DC  20005  _, 

Silverstein  i  Mullens.  1776  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  ., 


Do 
Do 


Susan  Silveus,  110  Maryland  Ave ,  NE,  Box  36  Washington,  DC  20002  

Donald  M  Simmons,  323  West  Broadway.  #404  Muskogee.  OK  74401 

David  J  Simon  1776  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    

Karen  H  Simon,  2600  Virginia  Ave,  NW  10th  Floor  Washmgton  OC  20037-1905  . 

Robert  J  Simon  Jr..  1750  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  210  Washington,  DC  20002 

Simon  t  Company.  Inc.  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1435  Wastimgton.  DC  20O3S 
Do  

Do : : 

Do,.;; ^ . 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo. 
Oo  . 


Talmage  E  Simpkins.  1150  17tti  Street.  NW.  1700  Wasliington.  DC  20036 

Do  _ _ 

Stephen  F  Sims.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  11th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  „ 

Christopher  A  Singer,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  suite  925  Washington.  DC  20004 

Skadden  Arps  Slate  Meagher  t  Flom,  1440  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Edmund  J  Skemolis.  1155  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

William  J  Skinner.  751  Rockville  Pike.  I  27B  Rockville,  MD  20852  

Glen  )  Skovholt.  PO  Box  524  Minneapolis.  MN  55440-0524 


Michael  P  Skredynski  1180  Cedarwood  Drive  Moraga.  CA  91556 .: 

Do    

William  T  Slider.  15lh  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Slover  i  Loftus.  1224  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Slephan  K,  Small.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #240  Washington,  DC  20001  

Douglas  T  Smalls,  316  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE.  1304  Washington.  DC  20003  .... 

James  Smiley.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036  

Allen  Smith.  900  17th  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Erik  J  Smith,  1055  North  Fairfax  Street.  Suite  201  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Jennifer  L.  Smith.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1304  Washington.  DC  20O36  . 

Kevm  R  Smith,  1020  19th  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036  

Peter  N  Smith.  700  13lh  Street.  NW.  Suite  950  Washington,  OC  20005  _,... 

Phihp  Hardy  Smith.  PO  Box  2801  Daytona  Beach,  fl  32115  

Do 

Rob  Smith.  516  E  Portland  Street  Pt^oenix.  A2  85004 


Sara  Hope  Smith,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20004  

Velma  Smith.  218  0  Street,  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

W  Glenn  Smith,  101  West  Washington  Street  Indianapolis,  IN  46255    

W  Lamar  Smith,  1600  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20036    

Smith  Heenan  t  Althen.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  OC  20005 

Randall  0  Snodgrass.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washington,  OC  20003  

Snyder  Ball  Kriser  i  Assoc,  Inc.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20003  .. 

Do 

Do „. 
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Employer/Client 


National  Consumer  Law  Centet 

Benchmarks  ol  Washington  (For  International  Racouet  &  Sports  Club  Assn) 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc 

Committee  on  Pipe  t  lube  Imports -    , , , 

Tyco-Grinnell  Lalioratocies.  Inc ', ,' 

Wwrton  Steel  Corporation      ' 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America.  Inc  ___„______„ 

Council  lor  Citizens  Against  GovemmeM 

TRW.  Inc  _ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn      

Council  ol  Nursing  Home  Suppliers 


Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Institute  for  Water  Resouim) . 

Sikorsky  Aircraft/United  Technologies  _„.. 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn  

Grant  County  PUD,  Chelan  County  PUD.  Douglas  County  PUD 

Nichols  Institute  _.._ 

Public  Generating  Pool      _ . „ 

Solid  Waste  Assn  ol  Morth  Americi 

Tri-Met  ,  _.: 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US  „__,... . 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers ._ , 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US . 

Wilderness  Society  _ .„_ 

Sierra  Club  . 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  __ , 


International  Council  of  Cruise  lines 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
ktotion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc  . 
UST  Public  Affairs.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers    _, 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 

American  Hospital  Assn    

American  Bar  Assn  

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

{^alition  lor  Unilorm  Product  Liability  Law 

Sellery  AssKiales.  Inc  (for  National  Armored  Car  Assn)    

Sellery  Associates,  Inc  (for  National  Check  Cashers  Assn) 

Computer  Leasing  and  Remarketmg  Assn  (COlAl 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  _ _,... 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  America         _._ 

Small  Business  lor  Advertising  Choice       

Small  Business  Alliance  on  Communicalionj,  Inc  __, _., 

R  Duffy  Wall  t  Associates.  Inc         

Schnell-Brutei-KemkraftwertisgesellsclufI  MM  , „ 

Consumers  Union  __ 

McLeod  Walkinson  &  Miller  (For  American  Assn  of  Crop  hisweis)  . 

Wilderness  S«iety  

Ewing  Marion  Kauffman  Foundation  _ 

American  Forest  i  Paper  Assn     

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  . 

American  Psychiatric  Assn   ,, __. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technotafy 

ASARCO,  Inc   

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S  . 


.  Inc 


Miller  Balis  &  0  Vil  (For  American  PublK  Gas  Association  (ATCA)) . 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns „ 

Association  lor  Advanced  Life  Undennntmg     ■    ,  , .     ,  „■ 

Bristol-Myers  Co     

Walter  Harris,  et  al 

MCA,  Inc  

Rolls-Royce  Motor  Cars,  kic 

5600.  Inc 

U  S  Committee  for  UNICEF  . 
Caltei  Petroleum  Corp 


National  Parks  I  Conservation  Association         

Schmeltzer.  Aptaker  i  Shepard  (For  Council  of  Nursmg  Home  Supplm)  . 

Industrial  Truck  Assn „ 

American  Water  Works  Assn , 

Elkhart.  IN    

Gary,  Indiana     __.__ . 

National  Easter  Seal  Socielf 
Newark,  CA 

Portland,  OR  

San  Bernardino,  CA 
San  Leandro.  CA    .. 
Tacoma  Public  Utilities 
Tacoma.  WA  


Urtan  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittsliiii(li . 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  Commirtee 

Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee.  Inc  . 

National  Nutritional  Foods  Assn 

Synergen  Corporation  

Pfizer.  Inc  

American  Electronics  Assn  __ 

Waste  Management.  Inc 


US  Pharmacopeial  Convention.  Inc _ 

Honeywell,  Inc         

US  Strategies  Corp  (For Commonwealtli  ot  ttie Nofttieni  Mananna  Islands) . 

US  Strategies  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  Hie  US.  „., 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League  

Peabody  Holding  Company.  Inc ■    .   . .  

United  Parcel  Service  ' 

US  West.  Inc 
Wilderness  Society 
US  Strategies  Corp 


Fresh  Produce  AssKiatiOR  of  the  hiwficas  . 

U  S  West.  Inc 

Raychem  Corp      

International  Speedway  Corp  . 

National  Motorsports  Comm  of  ACCUS-FIA.  he 

Sierra  Club 

Pacific  lelesis  Group 

Friends  of  the  Eartti  

National  City  Bank.  Indiana  . 

VISA  USA,  Inc 

Prniale  Benefits  Alliance   

National  Audubon  Society 

Digital  Systems  Group  

General  Motors  Corp 

ftKf  Engineering,  Inc 


Receipts 


1.210  11 
9.00000 


516.00 

7.277  63 
195  75 

5.45925 
14424 

3.00000 

9.74300 
70000 


5.62500 
ttS200 


nam 

S.607.3S 
432113 
1.847  48 
5.971.63 

15.00000 
1.00000 

20.000.00 
2i3t26 
1.04675 
IJOOOO 


6M>.00 


9.0N.N 

aoaoe 

1700 


2.00000 
2.400  00 
1.50000 

esji 


1,2SSjN 


12,OI2ilO 

HM7r27 
2.47500 
3.20192 
2.10000 
12.00000 
7.60000 
4X100.00 


5MU0 


10000 
10.00000 


30000 
6.00000 
30000 
3.70000 
6.00000 
5.22500 

10.500.00 
6.250  70 
7.96885 
7.52134 
4.95749 

11.223^2 
5.487  08 
4,57997 
1.73633 
6.325  71 
3.82271 
20000 
2.87500 

30.000.00 


1.500.00 

325  00 

2.12500 

1.413.00 


SMOOO 

"aiooooo 

91.(0 


30000 

458  00 

1.58000 

40000 

400  00 

2.115.41 

14.42500 

15302 

384.00 

24.00500 

620  OO 

2.950  00 

200  00 

87  50 

62  50 


Expenditures 


1.54261 


47275 
29465 
2700 
10965 

2750 

78330 
8.28368 

"89763 

■~«7J4 
14748 
35368 
5507 
8066 


73381 

1400 

25157 

294^0500 

"nidiid 

"sioiiijb 


50.00 

2500 
30  00 
2500 


nx 


(274 

1.612  12 
1.23361 

1.70246 
2000 

35.00 


7.00000 
350  00 
127  50 


3.787.97 
5J0963 
4^5682 
3.796  70 
4.25148 
4.60880 
4.134  04 
4,12004 
4,02430 
4,47875 
4,61078 
18288 
346  M 
5,26654 

"'ab'Tii 

UK 
llUl 


6239 


1,74000 
1.840  22 
1.840  00 
1.785.08 


I2SI0 

65503 

1000 

1.00000 

36155 
7145 


2370 
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Of(aiuzatiofl  « Individual  Filing 


Do 


Jack  SoM.  654  E  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003     

Society  fof  Human  Resouice  Management.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  . — 

Society  tot  Nutniion  Educalw  2001  Killebftw  Drive.  1340  Minneapolis.  MH  55425-1882   

Andrea  L  Solarz,  750  First  St ,  NE  Washington  DC  20002-4242  

Thomas  i  Soles  Ir    4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly,  VA  22021-1230  .. 

Vincent  R  SomOro«o,  lOO  Indiana  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO1   - 

Nancy  C  Somerville.  1735  New  tort  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20006    

Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  I  Rodriguez.  200  South  Wacker  Dr  33rd  Floor  Chicago.  IL  60606 
Sonosky  Chamteis  SMlue  I  Endnsoa.  1250  Eye  Sbeel.  tM  11000  Wishinftoii.  K  20005  

Do - 

Do -... - 


Do 
Do. 


Ot. 

Ot. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Mary  Sophos.  1010  Wisconsin  Anenue.  NW.  4900  Washington,  DC  20007 

Space  Industries.  Inc.  101  Courageous  Drree  League  City.  TX  77573 

Wilbur  R  Speer.  1275  K  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005  

Dennis  D  Spice.  1901  Foi  Drive  Champaign.  II  61820 


toel  8  Spoonheim.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.  Suite  409  Washington.  DC  20002  

Squadron  EllenoH  PlesenI  Sheinleld  8  Sorkin.  551  Fi«h  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10176  . 
Pliilip  Sduair  4301  N  Fairlax  Di .  Suite  425  Arlmgton.  VA  22203 


Sduire  Sanders  i  Dempsey.  1201  F>ennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  PO  Boi  407  Wishmiton.  DC  20044 

Do  

Cecile  Srodes,  1800  K  Street.  NW,  II 100  Washington,  DC  20006    

lonn  W  Sioka.  4201  Latayette  Center  Drive  Chanlilhi.  VA  22021-1230 

Melvin  R  Slahl.  1235  JeHerson  Davis  Hwy .  Suite  600  Arlington.  VA  22202  

David  P  Stang.  PC.  2019  Park  Rd!  IM  Washington.  DC  20010  .  '' ""' 

Arlan  Stangeland.  305  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

Jane  SuHer  Starke.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do     

Do      — 

Steel  Tank  Institute.  570  Oakwood  Road  Lake  Zurich.  II  60047 

Charles  W  Stellar,  1227  25lh  Street.  NW.  1610  Washington.  DC  20037  

Jo  Stephens.  139  Blue  Ridge  Acres  Harpers  Ferry.  WV  25425 

Steploe  i  todnson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do „ ...- - 


Do 
Do 


Gordon  Stevens.  1275  K  Street  NW.  SUile  700  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Bradley  Slillman,  1424  16th  Street,  NW  Suite  604  Washington,  DC  20O36  

Steven  F  Stockmeyer.  801  North  Fairlai  Street.  1215  Aleundiia,  VA  22314  ... 


Do 
Do 


Am  Stoddard.  1250  Connecticiit  Ave .  NW.  4200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Judith  Lee  Stone.  777  N  Capitol  Street,  1410  Washington  DC  20002  

Susan  M  Stout.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20007  , 

Andrea  Strader,  1625  L  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036       

Michael  L  Strang.  PO  Boi  71215  Washington,  DC  20024-1215  

Strategic  Directions,  Inc,  POBoj  6011  Springfield,  VA  22150-6011 


Strategic  Management  Associates.  Inc.  112  S  West  Street  Alexandria.  VA  223M  — 

Carat  SIroebel.  777  N  Capitol  Street.  1410  Washington.  DC  20002  _ 

Jerry  S  Stroope.  Route  3,  Boi  258  Alvin.  TX  77511   

William  I4ark  Stuart.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Suite  1500N  Washington.  DC  20041-703  . 

John  F  Sturm.  NAA  529  -  14th  Street.  WW.  1440  Washington.  DC  20045  

Francis  J  SuUnran,  16  W  Walnut  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22301  „ 

Do     . 

Do  ,^^  r""TT'^''' zzzzzzzzzzz 

Judy  M  Sullnan.  1614  King  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


Sullivan  8  Cramwell.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  WN.  1800  Washmgton.  DC  20006  . 
Sullivan  8  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  4806  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 
Richard  I  Sullivan  Associates.  Inc.  1507  Laburnum  Street  Mclean.  VA  22101  ..... 
Do... - - — 


Ot. 

Do 


EIM  Swan.  888  Ulti  Street.  NW.  Suite  860  Washmgton.  DC  20006  .. 
Deborah  Swart2.  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do 


Swidler  i  Berlin.  Chtd.  3000  K  Street.  (M.  1300  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do     

Do :. „ 


Chris  Ray  Swonger.  1825  I  Stret.  IM.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006 ._ 

Symms  Lehn  i  Associates.  Inc.  210  Cameron  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Do 

2  Michael  %iai.  7200  Commerce  Street,  Suite  101  Springtield.  VA  22150 

Silavih  Hogan  8  Miller,  Inc.  1 140  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20036 

SJS  Advanced  Strategies  1330  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

George  C  tagg,  300  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  20002  _ 

Nliechi  Taita.  122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  

Alan  Tank,  201  Massachusetts  AveNE  tCl  Washington  DC  20002 . 

Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares,  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton,  MA  02165 

Lonnie  P  Taylor.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062  

Peg©  Taylor,  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Sandra  £  Taylor.  16O0  M  St.  NW.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036  _... -.. -, 

Taykx  Thiemann  t  Aitken.  908  Kmt  Sittel.  1300  Aleundru.  VA  22314 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Saramae  Teich.  4527  North  16«h  Street.  Suite  200  Ptioenn.  A2  85016     

Ellen  S  Teller.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1540  Washington,  DC  20009  

Fred  H  Telmer,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  8  Albertson  1255  Twenty-third  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Donald  M  Temple.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  1312  Washington  DC  20037  

Richard  Paul  Teslie.  1500  K  Street,  NW,  #625  Washington  DC  20005 

Richard  Tessw,  1133  15lh  Street,  NW,  1640  Washington,  DC  20005 

Teuton,  Inc,  40  Westminster  St  Providence,  Rl  02903    

Lauta  I  Thevenol,  1350  Eye  Stieet,  NW,  11030  Washington,  DC  20005-3305  - - 

John  L  Thomas,  PO  Bon  796322  Dallas,  U  75379-6322    

W  Dennis  Thomas.  1620  Eye  St.  m.  4700  Washington.  DC  20006    

Diane  E  Thompson.  1155  21st  Stteet,  NW  Suite  1000  Washmgton.  DC  20036 - 


Employet/Client 


Puget  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assn.  Inc  IPSNBAI 
Center  for  Marine  Conservation  


Amencan  Psychological  Assn   _. 

Shed  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assn  ....:„. 

Kllional  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers  — 

Amenun  Institute  ol  Architects  -..,...... 

Tmk  Bicycle  Corp      , 

Alaska  Native  Health  Board — . 

American  Association  of  Acupuncture  and  Oriental  Medicine  . 

J^ssinibome  and  Sioui  Tribes    

Class  ol  Native  Alaskan  Ptaintitts     — 

Colville  Business  Council    .. 

Cook  Inlet  Regional  Citizen  Advisory  CouncH  

Great  lakes  Indian  Fish  8  Wildlife  Commission  ... 

Hatteras  Tuscarota  Tribal  Foundation — .. — 

Houlton  Band  of  Maliseet  Indians  ol  Maine  , 


Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Supenof  Chippewa  Indians  .... 

Multi-Housing  Laundry  Assn,  Inc 

Pueblo  of  Jemez  - 

Sault  Ste  Mane 

Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  ol  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 

Standing  Rock  Siom  Tnbe    

Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corp __„. -_.; . 

Gtocety  Manufactutets  of  Ametica.  Inc '. ™_...... 


National  Center  for  Housing  Management  

State  Universities  Retirement  System  ol  IKinois 

Council  for  a  Livable  World      _ 

Screen  Actors  Guild,  et  al - 

Air  Conditioning  8  Refngeration  Institute  , 


American  Chamber  of  Commerce  m  German.  RossmarU 

Public  Securities  Assn      

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Inc  _ 

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assn  .. 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc    -, 

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  ot  Ametica .- 

McDermott.  Inc    » 

American  International  Group 


Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (For  Blockbuster  Entertainment  Corp) 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (For  Ormet  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (For  Regional  Transportation  Commission) 

American  Managed  Care  8  Review  Assn  

Farm  Sanctuary   _ - 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  8  Welfare  Plans.  Inc  _ 

Gibson  Dunn  8  Crutchei _ ; 

Hillman  Properties.  Inc  .... , - . 

Star  Enterpnse 


National  Center  lor  Housing  Management 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  

Manville  Corporation        

National  Assn  of  Business  PACs „_. 

Springs  Industries,  Inc       

American  Forest  8  Paper  Assn     ,  _ 

Advocates  tor  Highway  8  Auto  Safety , 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  . 


American  Fed  ol  State  County  8  Municipal  Imfloteti 

ATR  Defense  Group    

ICI  Explosives  Environmental  

American  Paper  Institute  

Advocates  for  Highway  8  Auto  Safely  - -.. 

American  Honey  Producers  AssKiation  .. ._ 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Newspaper  Assxiation  of  America 


Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (Fot  Ingalls  ShipbuildinO  .... _„ 

Ftank  Sullivan  Associates  (Fot  ITT  Corporation) „ 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  Textton,  Inc)  

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (For  Waste  Management  Inc) 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatives      

Secunties  Industry  Assn   _. 

Marion  Meitell  Dow,  Inc  - - -. 

Association  of  Amencan  Railtoads  , 

Design  Ptofessionals  Coalition  _ ._ 

Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  District .,.. 

Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  ... 

Intel  Government  Attairs  

Luggage  i  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  

Neckwear  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

American  Bakers  Assn     

Bayh  Connaughton  Fenstertieim    (for  Merrill  lynch  8  Co  Inc)  . 

Conservation  Trust  of  Puerto  Rico „ 

New  England  Power   , .......... 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  , ......_..-. 

UST  Public  Affairs.  Inc '-... 

Marks  8  Murase     „...„. «. 

Rabbi  Milton  Balkany  '„ ..„. 

Transylvanian  World  Federation  


Coordinadora  de  Organizaciones  EnpRsariales  de  dmerM  U  . 

Federal  Express  Corp _.. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ,.._ _. 

National  Pork  Producers  Council 


US  Chamber  ol  Commerce  

Jlmerican  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  . 

ICI  Americas.  Inc    - 

Association  of  Personnel  Test  Publishets  

CTB  MacMillan/McGraw-Hill      : 

Midwest  Motor  Express,  Inc 


Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Solvency  Coalition  ,.. 
National  Assn  ot  Convenience  Stores    


Small  Business  Alliance  on  Communications.  Inc 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center .u.^...... 

Slelco.  Inc      

National  Bankers  Assn  ,. ... 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co - ..„ 

American  Logistics  Assn .. 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc 
Visual  Intormation  Technologies.  Inc   ... 

International  Paper  Co    _ 

Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition  


Receipts 


2.700  00 
14  17125 
4.240  00 
2.980  00 
7.295  00 


8.077  00 
105000 
100000 
2.800  00 
1.200  00 
1.440  25 
95  00 
18.67065 


19.50000 


6,590  76 


15000  00 
7300 
4900 
54  00 
87.00 


7,50000 
12,49998 
6,000  00 
1,800  00 
6,00000 
15,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 


13,27250 
1.440.00 


4.50000 
13.500  00 
20,000  00 

4,000  00 
21.900  00 

6.000  00 

1.00000 

10.000  00 

11250  00 
19.945  51 
20.000  00 


262  50 
35000 
35000 


52100 
3.534  48 


2.50000 
75.000  00 


3.90000 
23199 


2.000  00 
1.884  00 


54  36 
143.03 

4500000 

2.00000 

6;66557 
4,00000 

2.64879 
116il 

9.42200 

1.21697 

. .„.._. 



170.00 

150.00 

3.36111 
40.008.75 

5.12610 

1  302  05 

15.00000 

1.300.00 
1.29500 

'i4b!54 

19.518.91 

Expenditures 


15275 
1.337  29 
153  42 
1724 
54471 
ISO  00 
8900 


2860 
136756 


44.00 


14500 


861.00 


15.357  57 
6.734  62 
3.195  62 
5.093  82 
3,762.89 


75000 
5.52990 
12.90310 


94413 
42  00 
964  60 
323  86 


137.00 


88000 
3820 


900 
2500 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Do 


Kirstin  D  Tliompson.  1819  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  200  Wastiington.  DC  20036  ... 
Nick  Thompson.  1420  New  York  Ave.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington  DC  20005 

Patrick  Thompson.  4  World  Trade  Center  New  York.  NY  10048  

Robert  L  Thompson  Jr .  PO  Box  70  Fort  Mill.  SC  29715 


Timothy  C  Thompson.  2200  First  Interstate  Plaza  PO  im  1157  Tacoma.  WA  98401-1157 

Do  

Tliompson  8  Company.  One  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW.  Suite  330  Washington.  DC  20001  

Do ,. 

Do  „ 

Do  

Thompson  8  Hutson.  1317  F  St .  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20004 ^ 

Thompson  8  Mitchell,  700  14th  street.  NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Judith  Thorman,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  f*W,  Suite  900  Washington  DC  20007  .... 

John  Thornton.  1150  17th  Street  NW  1701  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Patti  A  Tilson,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1304  Washington,  DC  20O36 

Wiiiiam  N  Tindall  1321  Duke  Street,  Suite  305  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  _ „..„ 

Michael  L  Tiner.  1824  S  Stteet.  NW  1402  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 

Michael  I  Tiner  and  Associates.  1824  S  Street.  NW.  1402  Washington.  DC  200O9  . 

William  C  Tinklepaugh.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ..^. 

Constance  E  Tipton,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  . 

E  Linwood  Tipton.  888  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  „. 

William  J  Tobm.  3612  Sent  Branch  Cl  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 „.„.: 

Do 

Do : 

Frank  Toohey  1401  Eye  Street,  NW  11000  Washington  DC  20005-2225  , 

Jean  R  looliey,  1401  Eye  Street.  NW  1200  Washington,  DC  20005    

Jeff  Topfer,  1055  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  201  Alexandria,  VA  22314  ... 

Mari|ke  Torts,  218  D  Stteet,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003   

Chatles  H  Towet,  1026  16th  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington.  DC  20036 


Stephen  Townsend,  12300  Twinbrook  Parkway,  Suite  320  Rockville.  MD  20852  

Wanda  Townsend   1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Robert  L  Tiachtenbetg.  1319  F  Stteet,  NW  11000  Washington,  DC  20004 

Cliffoid  Tiaisman,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20007     

Travel  8  Tourism  Government  Aflaits  Council.  1133  21st  Stteet.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  .., 

Travel  Industry  Assn  of  America  Two  Lafayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street.  NM  WasliingtM.  00  20O36 

Eugene  M  Ttisko.  PO  Box  596  Bertieley  Sptings.  WV  25411 „ 

lack  F  Trope.  32  Division  Street  PO  Box  609  Somerville.  Nl  08876 

Genevieve  W  Tuchow.  700  13th  Street,  NW  4900  Washington,  DC  200O5 , 

Jane  L  Turner,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washmgton,  DC  20036 '. 

Pamela  J  Turner.  1 724  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  .„ : . .. 

M  Ann  Tutwiler,  1722  Eye  Street,  NW,  4th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 [„ u 

Peter  Tyler,  1101  14th  Stteet,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 


US  Recreational  Ski  AssKialion.  1315  Gene  Autry  Way  Anaheim.  CA  92805  ,... 
U  S  Strategies  Corp.  1055  N  Fairtai  Street.  4201  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Do  

Do 

Do . .„..„...„ „..„„„._._..„__....___. 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Stewart  I  Udall.  1244  Camino  Cruz  Blanca  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501  . 

Philip  J  Ufholz  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1210  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Mark  J  Ugoretz.  1400  I  St ,  NW  Ste  350  Washington,  DC  20005  ... 

Uniti.  Inc,  PO  Box  19109  Gieensbora,  NC  27419 

Donald  W  Upson  1500  PRC  Drive  McLean.  VA  22102  . 

Jack  J  Valenti  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  . 


Van  Fleet  Associates.  Inc.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20OO3       

Do        

Van  Fleet  Metzner  &  Meredith  Corp.  499  S.  Capitol  Street  SW.  1520  Washington.  K  20003 

Do u. ,-^ :.... 


Do 

Do 

Do  ...._„ 

Do 

Do  ....... 

Do : 

Do  ..„..,.. 
Do.._^. 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do  ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do  .„_.... 

Do 

Do  


H  Stewart  Van  Scoyoc.  1420  New  York  Ave,  NW,  II050 Washington.  BC  200BS  _. 

Bronson  Van  Wyck  8  Co.  2141  Highway  224  East  Tuckerman.  AR  72473  

Patricia  C  Vaughan.  205  E  42nd  Street,  #1504  New  Yorii.  NY  10017    _ „ 

Paul  S  Vayei  50  Hillcrest  Avenue  New  Britain.  CT  06053 

Robert  J  Verdisco,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  10th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006      _ 

Vemer  Liiptert  Bemhard  McPherson  8  Hand,  Chtd,  901  15th  Street,  NW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20005-2301 
Do . 

Do^Z;;iZZ!Z!ZIZZZZZZI!IZIZZIZZZZZZIIZZZIZZZZIZ 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  : 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Employet/Client 


EMILYS  List 

Foreman  8  Heidepriem.  Inc  (FocNalional  Abortion  Rights  Action  League) 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  ot  America 

Aaiom  (^tp  , - ,„. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  

Spnngs  Industries.  Inc  

City  of  Tacoma     . 

CH2MHill  Hanlofd.  Inc  _ . 

AMEC  Holdings  Inc    

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company  '. 

Mitsubishi  Electronics  Amenca.  Inc , . ...^ 

Republic  of  Turtiey  ._. 

National  Dual  Shop  Coalition  

Com  Finished  Steel  Bar  Inslrtute  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  hic _. 

National  Air  TrattK  Controllers  Assn , 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc     

Academy  of  Managed  Care  Pharaiacf  

McDonald's  Corp . 

Systech  Environmental  Corp , 

Genentech.  Inc       

International  Dairy  Foods  Association 


International  Dairy  Foods  Association  . 
International  Dairy  Foods  Assn 

Access  Technology  Assn    _ 

Child  Care  America.  Inc   

International  Heanng  Assn 

Secunties  Industry  Assn 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  

US  Strategies      

Friends  of  the  Earth 


Electronic  Publishing  Group  _ _ 

National  Council  of  Community  Menial  Health  Cextcn  . 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Psychiatnc  Health  Systems 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 


Stem  Bros.  Inc _ _ 

Sant'Angelo  8  Trope.  PC.  (ForJbsooation  on  American  IndiM  Attain,  hid 

CekMibta  Gas  Distribution  Compamts  

Anoricm  Forest  8  Paper  Assn 
NatJooal  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  . 

Central  Soya  Co.  Inc 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility  . 


Caretenders  Healthcorp 
City  of  Las  Vegas 


Continental  Medical  Systems  

Curaflei  Health  Senrices  Inc 
Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp 
Integrated  Health  Senrices.  Inc 

USA  Healttinet,  Inc        


Claimants  Unc:r  Proposed  RadiatMO  E^onn 

American  Forest  8  Paper  Assn 

Erisa  Industry  Committee  _ 


PRC.  Inc 


kx . 


Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  ta  . 

Cadillac  Gage  Teitroo 

Harsco  Corporation  :, 

American  Gas  Assn  

American  Gas  Cooling  Center 

Bulova  Technologies.  Inc 

DGA  International 

Electrospace  Corporation  

Fischer  Imaging  corp 

E,  Bruce  Harrison 

Litton  Applied  Technologies 

Magnavoi  Government  8  Industrial  RdatiOM  Co  . 

Martin  Marietta  Cofp 

Miltope  Corp  ._ 

New  Yorti  Gas  Group „ 

NCube 

Omni-TECH  Medcal  . 

Sea  Beam  Instmments  Ix 
Southern  California  Gas 
Southern  Maryland  Naval 
Thermo  Ttei 
Vanguard  Research.  Inc 


Receipts 


2.015.34 
10000 
21000 

5.00000 

"wiiisb 

637(00 
10.80000 
12.00000 
10.12500 

ttsoooo 


Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  fnc  (for  National  kistMe  fir  I 


Risk  8  Insurance  Management  Society,  Inc 


International  Mass  Retail  Assn  

Advanced  Television  Research  Consortium  (ARIC)  ._ 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoqi  ; 

Ameritech     

Association  ot  American  Railnails 
Brown  8  Root.  Inc 

Burtington  Northern.  Inc  

Central  GuM  

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ., 
David  Sarnoti  Research  Ceittr . 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

GenCotp 

Geotge  Washington  Umversitu  .„ 

Guatdian  Industnes  

Hughes  Communications.  Inc  ... 
Hughes  Network  Systems,  hic  ... 

Insurance  Solvency  Coalition 

Investment  Company  Institute  . 

K  Mart  Corp  

Kellogg 

Large  Public  foms  Cot 

Manville  Corp _. 

Mats,  Inc 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  ... 
Menill  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc     ... 

Michelin  North  America  

Northwest  Airlines 

NBC 

Puget  Sound  Power  8  Light 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn 


18,750.00 
730000 

84.00000 
7.5O0OO 
3.000  00 
9.000  00 

24.99999 
7.50000 
7.50000 
6.000  00 
5.62500 


Expenditures 


504  00 
10300 
72.39 


10000 

5.557  75 
3.62013 
3.013  89 
3.685  19 


34800 

9000 

1,562  00 

500.00 



SOBM 

SOOIO 
SOOJM 



^ 

10000 

3i3iob 

3I3S6 

600 
600 
500 

300.00 

194  42 

53  7S 

2507 

3.375  00 

5O0  00 

30000 

4.74100 

600 

173  08 

476100 

9.W2  00 

5,467  50 
3.50000 
liOOOO 
8.438.00 

6^44603 
33136 

2.151.00 

, 

54.00000 

6O000 

2.062  00 



336782 

IJWJO 

6.00000 

27.000  00 

31.24800 

4.50000 

7.500  00 

267  57 

9.816  14 

711.19 

15.(7 

5.40000 

125i7 
284  86 

21.50000 
22350.00 

4;543'i6 

18177 
19416 

47  71 
59(83 

12  85 
69088 
393  09 
34651 
31916 

7981 


14.73516 
10.000JO 

;iojo 

42730 
332B30 

19.47731 
20000 

ajKO'30 
3.3a  00 
2^37  50 

50.76000 

2.50000 

3.88000 

3.567  50 

(55.00 



35000 

3.G65.00 



usaoo 

S.247.00 

22.950.00 
3.(07.00 

337300 
2i9250 

2372 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  22,  1994 


February  22,  1994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2373 


Ofganizatton  or  Individual  Filmg 


Oa 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
D« 


Vemll  S  Oaiu.  45  Meflwrial  Circle  PO  Bon  9S7  hitusla.  ME  04332-09S7  . 

Vietra  Associates,  Inc.  1825  I  Street,  m  1400  Washineton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Oo .^ 


Oo 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

D« 


Rotert  J  Vilhauef.  1700  N  Howe  Street.  12120  Arlm{ton.  VA  22209 

E«l  1.  Votk,  245  Second  Street.  NE  Washmjton  DC  20002  

tMsaifeii  ot  America.  Inc.  490  L  Enlant  Pla2a.  SW,  17204  Washington.  DC  20024  . 

Bleo  M.  VWImger.  1875  Connecticut  Aire .  NW  1540  Wasliington.  DC  20009  ,. 

Ian  D  Vo<ner.  1201  New  Yort  Aw    NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Sarah  C  Von  der  Lippe,  80  Trowtiridge  St  Cambridge.  MA  02138  _.. 

Kurt  Vomdran.  1126  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jail  J  Vroom.  1155  15th  Street.  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Sadami  Wada.  9  West  5?th  Street  Ne»  Yort.  NY  10019  

Robert  J  Wade.  1850  M  Street,  m.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036  

Herbert  R  Waite.  1036  Soutli  Collier  Blvd .  1105  Marco  Island,  a  33937 

Oo 

Ootig  Walgrtn.  8312  Hunting  Hill  Lane  McLean.  VA  22102 , . .... 

Do . 

Do    '.. ....„.:„..;.. 

Do     


Kelle»  Walker.  3050  K  Street,  m.  Suite  330  Wastiinglon  DC  20007 

Wallier/Eree  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

R  Dutty  Wall  h  Associates.  Inc.  601  13th  Street.  NW.  1410  South  Washington.  DC  200OS  . 

Oo  


Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Maiy  L  Wallace.  7272  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bethesda.  MP  20814  .... 

Nancy  Wallace,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002      

Thomas  D  Wallace,  1000  Kiewit  Plaia  Omaha,  NE  68131  

R  Douglas  WallinJr,PO  Bo>  1417  D49  Atoandria.  VA  22313  

Anne  Marie  Walsh.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  4700  Wastiingtoo.  DC  20036  ... 

Michael  D  Walsh.  PO  Bm  591  Parishville,  NY  13672    

James  Waltman,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 

Bonnie  B  Wan,  700  11th  Street,  NW,  Suite  660  Washington  DC  20001  _._ 

Alan  S  Ward,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  lUOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Washington  &  Christian.  805  15th  Street,  m.  tlOOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do        

Do 


Oo 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc.  733  15th  Street,  NW.  1220  Washington.  DC  200O5 

Washington  Strategic  Consulting  Group  Inc.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washm|ton.  DC  20005  . 
Waterman  i  Assoaates.  900  2nd  Street  NE  1109  Washington.  DC  20002 

Jerry  B.  Waters.  777  14th  Street.  NW,  4680  Washington.  DC  20005       

Mary  Kirtley  Waters.  888  17th  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Letoy  Watson,  1616  H  Street,  NW  1 1th  Floor  Washington  DC  20O06  .   .._. 

Sherri  D  Watson,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  902  Washington,  DC  20036-4502 

James  B  Watt,  1015  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  „ 

R  Clitton  Webb,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20006    ...  "' 

Andrew  H  Webber,  810  First  Street,  NE,  1410  Washington.  DC  20002 

Jack  Wetier.  1301  Pennsylvania  ave .  n  w  1900  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Susan  Weber,  1400  16th  Street,  HM  1320  Washington.  DC  20036 


Webster  Chamberlain  S  Bean.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 
Theodore  F  Weihe,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  3rd  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

Deborah  Werner,  11004  Petersborougti  Drive  Rockville,  MO  20852    

Stanley  P  Weiner,  One  Kansas  City  Place  1200  Mam  Street,  13000  Kansas  City.  MO  64105 
Arthur  E  Weisberg,  220  South  Siith  Street  Minneapolis  MN  55402 
Daniel  Weiss,  408  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Suianne  Weiss.  901  E  Street,  NW,  1500  Wasliington,  DC  20004-2837    .    _~ 

Arnold  Wellman,  316  Pennsyhrama  Ave,  SE  1304  Washington  DC  20003 _      „ 

Stuart  P  Wells,  15th  i  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

Betsy  R  Werronen,  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  1600  Washington  DC  20006 
G  FranUin  West,  1530  North  Key  Blvd  ,  1122  Arlington  VA  22209 

Oo     

West  Meiico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn,  PO  Ba  848  Nogales  U  85621  "!I 

J  C  West,  PC ,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20005  

Western  Coal  Traffic  league,  1224  17tti  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Curtis  E  Wlialen,  1600  Wilson  Blvd  ,  llOOfl  Arhngton  VA  22209       

Elian  Wharton.  1701  Pennsyhrama  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 


Employer /Client 


Travelers  Companies  _ 

TRW.  Inc   

Uniroyal  Chemical  Company,  bic 

UPjohn  Co    _.«_ 

Western  Michigan  University  .!.:... 

Maior  Uaiiue  Baseball  Players  Assn  . 

City  ol  Orlando 

Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority  . 
Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University 
Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority 

Upton  Sports.  Inc         

Memphis  Area  Transit  Authority 

Metropolitan  Dade  County 


Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority    „' .... i. 

Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Authority  .... ,.._. 

Boeing  Company   .„_.„„... 

friends  Committee  on  National  Legislatnn 


Receipts 


Food  Research  and  Action  Center , 

Venable  Baetier  Howard  &  Civiletti  (For  Career  College  A^) 

Kids  Proiect    

National  Council  ol  Senior  Cituens  

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn .._.„..„. _._..„, 

Sony  Corp  ol  America    ..; .„„..,_ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc ._.__ 

Bankers  Roundtable       ...^ ...... 

J  P  Morgan/Morgan  Guaranty  Bank , „._ 

Association  ot  Chiropractic  Colleges     

Institute  of  Sciap  Recycling  Industies,  Inc  . 

Merck  i  Company „ ...., , 

University  ol  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center ,._... 

National  Club  Assn ... .; 

Coalition  on  Superfund  _.™ 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taialion  . .... .„, 

Allied-Signal,  Inc _ „ 

American  Forest  and  Paper  Assn  ..„.„ 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp    _ „.;. 

Committee  on  Radioisotopes  i  Radioi>harm>ceuticals  R' _ 

Committee  on  Radioisotopes  and  Radiopharmaceuticals  ., 

CIBA-GEIGY  Corp „, 

EcoScience  Corp „ 

Environmental  Transportation  Assn,  et  al.  ....;.:........: „„..... 

Ernst  8  Young  ,.„ 

ENERCO  S  Affiliates  , 


Footwear  Distnbutors  and  Retailers  of  Amenca  , 

Hazelden  Foundation      _ 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council  , 

Jackson  National  Life  Insurance  Co  ..-..., 

Kimberly-Clark 

Medical  Associates  ol  America  ,„__ 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asia  „... 

National  Coal  Assn  .,_ „ „_ 

National  Power  Company 

Peabody  Holding  Co,  Inc  . 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Pittston  Group     

PPG  Industries,  Inc  

SandM  Corporation  Protection  Coip 

Slate  of  California „..,.;, 

Sumitono  Chemical  Co ._,...., .„i...„ 

Tandy  Corp  ...^.s.:. ;..„„. 

Torchmarti  Corporation  ..........i l. 

United  Company 

US  Generating  Co 

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Phamiac^ 

Sierra  Club , ,...„.._; .„.„ 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons'.  Inc ...:.. 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace 


American  Assn  of  Preferred  Provider  Organuations 


National  Audubon  Society 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp 

Baker  8  Hosteller  (For;Soap  t  Detergait  Ass*)  . 

City  of  Cleveland  .... .. ,.^ .^ 

City  of  Miami  „ .„..., ......i. 

City  of  Oakland    _.„ _..i. 

Cxa-Cola  Company „._;.„_ i.....; 

Electronic  Data  Systems.  liK  i ..^„„. 

Gabonese  Republic  „....„„ 

Government  of  Antigua 


Government  of  Sao  Tome  i  Principe  

Greater  Cleveland  Regional  Transit  Autliotitif . 

National  Fertiluer  Co  of  Nigeria  (NAFCON) 

Republic  of  Cameroon  _ 

San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  CommissKM  ... 


Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  ol  Nigeria  

National  Electro-Magnetic  Fields  Researcli  Program 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc  

ConAgra,  Inc  _ „ 

National  Grange „. „ 

American  lung  Assn 

Conference  ot  State  Bank  Supervison 

El  duPont  de  Nemours  8  Co.  Inc 


American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn  ... _„_... 

Nitutal  Disaster  Coalition ......„„ 

Zeni  Population  Growth.  Inc „.! 

Commercial  Law  League  ol  America  

US  Overseas  Cooperative  Development  Committee  

American  Sk  for  the  Prevention  ol  Cruelty  to  Animals  . 

Shook  Hardy  8  Bacon,  PC. _ 

Dorsey  8  Whitney 

Sierra  Club _ .'„, 

American  Assn  of  Homes  lor  the  lt(in| . ., 

United  Parcel  Service     

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States  .... 

Council  of  the  Americas 

Church  Alliance „ 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  ..,._ ... 


City  of  Detroit 


American  Watemiays  Operators,  kie  . 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co  


13.71000 


2.831.00 

46.122  00 
6,000  00 
5,200  00 
8.000  00 
8.000  00 


4.708  OO 
4.00000 

10.50000 
8.987  00 

11.294  00 

2.411  53 
2,500  00 


Expenditures 


6.619  71 

503  12 

2.419  52 

1.177.77 


76314 
171188 
1.128  50 

609  00 


12.645.02 

'l42.» 

3.50000 
3.50000 
7.50000 

1.869.17 
2.701.25 

12.00000 
9.00000 
15.00000 

-...— — 

'  _ --. 

2.065  00 
1.00000 
1.000  00 
lOOOOO 

1.500  00 
500  00 

1.000  00 
500  00 

500  00 
1.000  00 
3,00000 

_.. 

1.000  00 
1.500  00 
1.000  00 
2.500.00 
1.500  00 

500.00 
1.000.00 
1.00000 

1.000.00 

50000 

1.00000 
1.00000 

50000 

1.000  00 

50000 

500  00 

1.000  00 

1.000  00 

500  00 

1.000  00 

3.780  00 

1.07231 

2i66o.oo 

,.    . , 

1.87500 

wo'iio 

5.534.00 

1.196.00 

4.50000 

907  00 

3.206  20 
97  26 
192  00 
14917 



I.OOO.OO 

327.38 

1.077.00 

28.41 

10.000.00 

15.000  00 
3.50000 
1.000.00 

254  00 
868  58 

5.57600 

37.50000 
2800 

24955 

2.10000 

2.00000 

119.47127 

1.40000 
105.30909 

4.627  12 

nMw 

973r78 

7  050  00 

21.000.00 
15.000.00 

38,31144 
5  000  00 
5.00000 

3.137  27 
5.000  00 
53.18529 

Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Gordon  B  Wheeler   1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20036 

lany  Wheeler.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Thomas  E  Wheeler  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  3rd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

John  C  Whilaker.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    1206  Washington  DC  20036 

Jeff  White.  919  18th  Street,  NW,  Suite  450  Washington  DC  20006        ,.._.., 
Leiand  I  White,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Ward  H  While  900  19th  Street,  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Richard  M  Wtiiling,  730  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Elizabeth  D  Whitiey,  500  Maryland  Ave    SW  4800  Washington,  DC  20024 

Steven  C  Wtntney,  9O0  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Wtiitten  8  Diamond.  1725  OeSales  St.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 

Do   .;_.; ».....„... ...„.;. ...„ 

Do ; :. ., 

Do , 

Do  ,„.. ._ 

Wickham  t  Associates,  1701  N.  Kent  Street.  1205  Arlington.  VA  22209  . 

Anne  Mane  Wiedemer.  1350  I  Street  NW  1840  Washington  DC  20005  . 

Andrew  F  Wiessner.  1801  Broadway  41420  Denver,  CO  80202        _ 

Brian  Wilcoi.  750  First  Street,  ME  Washington.  DC  20002-4242 


Wiley  Rein  8  Fielding.  1776  K  Street.  MN.  12th  Fl.  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do: 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Edward  Rxkne  Wilkinson.  905  16Ui  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 -. 

Lawrence  F  Williams,  408  C  Street  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Percy  V  Williams  II.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314  ._„.. 

Perry  F  Williams.  225  Mam  St  Newinglon,  CI  06111  

Wilmer  Cutler  8  Pickering.  2445  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037-1420  . 
Do   „..„ 


Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo 


Christopher  J  Wilmot,  1400  16th  Street.  MN,  Surte  320  Washington.  DC70038 

Don  T  Wilson  1250  I  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Scott  A  Wilson,  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20O06      .... 

Oo ; -^ 

Oo ......_. . . .... 

Oo _.^; .._ 

Winston  t  Stia«n.  1400  L  Stnel.  NW  Washmilon.  K  20005-3502 

Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Winthrop  Slimson  Putnam  8  RoliertS.  1133  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Oo 

Elizabeth  Wirick.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Jim  Wise  Associates.  104  North  West  SI  Ateundtia.  VA  22314  _ 

Do  

Do 

Do     . .^ 

Marcia  A  Wiss.  1215  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Lyn  M  Withey.  1620  Eye  Street  NW  4700  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  E  Wolf.  2020  14th  St .  North  Arlington  VA  22201       '. . .. 

Burton  C  Wood  1125  15th  SI .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

G  Kent  Woodman.  2100  Pennsyhrama  Ave .  NW  Suite  600  Washmgton.  DC  20037  

IrvmM  Woods.  PC  Boi  521  The  Plains.  VA  22171-0521     

Do      

Worid  University  Games  (lor  19931.  1701  K  Street,  m  4400  Washmgton,  OC  20006  . 
Wonder  Diefenderter  Cannon  8  Thelen.  1615  L  St .  NW.  4650  Washington.  OC  20036 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  , 
Oo. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 


Edward  Wytkind,  400  North  Capitol  Street,  NW  4861  Washington,  OC  20001  

Marc  D  Yacker.  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  W  Yago.  501  School  Street,  SW.  4800  Washington,  OC  20024      , 

Deborah  K  Yamada,  1020  19th  Street,  m.  4600  Washmgton,  DC  20038  

I  Albert  Yamada.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  304  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do „. 

Dalton  Yancey.  1301  Pcnnsytvama  tut..  NW.  HOI  Washington.  OC  20004-1701  

Oo 

Jonathan  P.  Yates.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  41200  Washington.  OC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 


Cellular  Telecommuncations  Industry  AssKiation 

Union  Camp  Corporation 

Franklin  Blee  8  Burting  (For  Energy  Tai  Policy  Alliance) 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  ...., 

U  S  Telephone  Assn      .1 ^ 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos .. . 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation .. 

Wilderness  Society 
Chambers  Development  Co.  Inc 
Heahh  Trust,  Inc 
McDonald's  Corp 


National  Rural  Letter  Gamers  Assn .__ 

Pioneer  Seed  Co,  Inc  _ , 

Times  Souare  Center  Associates   _ 

Ralston  Purina  Company     

Kogovsek  8  Associates  Inc  (FoiPitken  8  Eagle  Counties,  Colorado) 

American  Psychological  Assn  

Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc  , . . __. 

Allied  Marketing  Group 


Association  ot  Telemessagmg  Senices.  Inteiufleiiil . 

Chaparral  Steel  Co  „. 

Club  Car,  Inc      

CBS,  Inc         

Firemen  s  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

Georgetown  Industries  _ .       

David  S  Hess       

Marine  Mammal  CoaMion . 

McGaw  Inc  _. 

Merchants  National  Bank 

Mtel  _..__ 


National  Assn  for  Information  Senneot  

Newspaper  Assn  of  America  (NAAJ  

Olan  Mills,  Inc    

Prodigy  Services  Company 

Raritan  River  Steel  Co  

Ruddy  Institute  for  Maritime  CoimnonicatMl  . 

United  Parcel  Service      

United  Slates  Banknote  Corp 

UtiliCorp  United     , 

WF  Young.  Inc     _ 

Laborers  International  Union  ot  NA.  AH.-CIO  ... 

Sierra  Club  , 

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc      

Cook  Inlet  Communications.  LP.  

Council  for  Responsible  Nutnlion  ....^_..,__. 

Educational  Testing  Service  

Handgun  (^rol,  Inc      ______ 

McDonald  s  Corporation  ,___„„_ 

Pepsico.  Inc    _.. _. 

2era  Population  Growth  _ 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retieaders  Assn  . 

Brown  8  Williamson  Tobacco  (^ _. 

Lilschultz  Fast  Freight.  I«  

Monk-Austin  Inc   

Trading  8  Investment  Corp 


American  Hooey  Producers  Asm  . 

Barr  Laboratories  Inc     _ _, 

GSR.  Ltd  

Government  ol  the  US  Virgin  Islands     

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers 

Sandoz  Agro,  Inc     _ 

U  S  Rice  Producers  Legislative  Group 

Western  Peanut  Growers  Assn    . , 

Corporate  Health  Care  Coalition  

Schering-Plough  Corp         

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  _ 

Kern  County.  CA  _ 

Matthews  Foundation  lor  Prostate  Cancer  Research  . 

National  Assn  ol  Credit  Management  

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Assn  , 

Canned  8  Cooked  Meal  Importers'  Ass*  , 

International  Paper  Co        

American  Standard,  Inc      

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 


Eckert  Seamans  Cherm  8  Mellott  (For  Regional  Transportation  Commssiofl) 
National  Assn  of  Air  Traffic  Specialists 

Woods  Research  Associates,  loc  _ 

Greater  Bultak)  Athletic  Corp '. „._ 

American  Bus  Assn        . 

Amrican  Orthotic  8  Prosthetic  Assn .'. _„ 

American  President  Companies     .,_ 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Eiecutives  

Ares-Serono,  Inc  ..____,_ 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn 

Connaught  Laboratories,  Inc   

Council  ot  Industrial  Boiler  Owners  

Crescent  Cities  laycees  Foundation,  inc  , 

General  Motors  Corp 

Grand  Melropolilan/Pillshuiy 

Hanville  Coiporalioo 

Metiopolilan  Lite  Insurance  Co 
Mylan  Laboratories,  Inc 
National  Funeral  Directors  Assn  . 

National  liquor  Stores  Assn  

National  Retail  Hardware  Assa  . 

Neurology  Center 

Process  Gas  Consumers  GnMp  . 
SmithKline  Beecham 


Receipts 


239  72 
90  00 


Tobacco  Industry  Labor  Management 

tNestinghouse  Airship  industries       

tNestinghouse  Electric  Corp       

Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFl-CK) 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc    

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assi 

American  Ejpress  Co      

Fresh  Produce  Association  ol  the  Americans  . 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc      _ 

Fkirida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers    

Heahh  Insurance  Assn  ol  Amcnca.  Inc 


2ja.oo 

400,00 

1.75000 

2000 

3.62000 

im» 

'26!o6bod 

1.500  00 
3.00000 
l.OOOOO 
3.00000 
57.345A) 
2.00000 


3.l3t« 


430M 


29200 

411600 
6.06100 
1.47600 
1.11600 
44800 

IxaA 


12.43UD 
2X0M 


16749 9« 

90015 
15.00000 
3.89300 

mm 
______ 


74800 
1.51875 
IJ)68  75 
3.31875 


5.50000 
15.17287 

1.00000 
11.91425 


c.ooooo 

1.00000 


7.00000 

7.500  00 
3.000  00 

12.00000 
6.00000 
9.493  28 
4.49160 
l.OOOOO 

15.00000 

157i0 

7J0000 


3.7S0W 

izmw 

1.00000 

1.25000 

29(81 

8,00000 

12.004,94 

.__. 
3.573M 


8.16407 
3.333.33 
3J2I.06 
4.SOO.0O 

4.26540 
3.86885 

1.50000 

3.50000 

60000 

12.500 10 

10.28100 

500  OC 

SODM 


Ejqienditures 


2837  79 
._....._. 

""7671 


282  39 
21945 

54139 
4500 
2400 
1200 
1600 
5.81900 

73500 

275,31 


W» 


6534 

23082 
UOO 
19  88 
1400 


UA) 


6217 


31060 
187  02 


474.80 


2.527.00 


1000 

1200 
10597 

5229 
5265 

53086 

10  50 

893  57 


4150 
2050 


500  00 
15500 
62000 
40000 
5.756  53 
19100 


70000 

72161 
11106 
22168 

3163 

1326 

36120 

52303 

iiifiii 

~143ji 
20,65 


245.32 

65106 
11571 
26291 

""iwjfii 

6580 

2.I3I  15 

101.06 


16399 

6100 
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Or(3niiation  oi  Individual  Filing 

Employer/Client 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Kim  Telton,  8120  Fenlon  SI  Silvei  Spring  MD  20910 

Caryt  YonU.  1625  I  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ann  S  Young.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue  IW,  Suite  200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Americans  United  tor  Separation  of  Church  and  State    

American  Fed  of  State  County  i  Municipal  Employees  _ 

Association  of  America  s  Public  Television  Stations  „....,... 

12.81161 
14.08646 
3.50000 
4.500  00 

2425 
293.25 
436  26 

Robert  A  Young.  12248  Turkey  Creek  Maryland  Heights.  MO  63043   _ ..,. 

Thane  Young.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1300  Washington,  OC  20036 - .„„ 

Ferguson  Company  (For  City  of  South  Salt  lake)  .._.._.    ..:.... ;.._  ..;.._ ... 

Ferguson  Company  (For  Nottingham  limited)  .. .._..:........_.„..... 

Do                                                                   „ 

2.00000 
1.82900 
2.67806 
1.000  00 
6.683  00 
12.000  00 

Paul  J  Zanowski.  15th  t.  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005   .... 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U  S _.;..; ....    - 

lanice  Zarro.  1726  M  Street.  NW  Suite  701  Washington.  OC  20036 _ .. , 

Mallinckrodt  Medical,  Inc  ....:...,...; ...._ 

Neece  Catof  &  Associates  (For  Amencan  Wood  Presetvers  Institute) 

Sharon  G  ZeOd,  1050  17th  Street.  NW,  1810  Washington,  DC  20036  

7  000  00 

Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc.  UOO  16lh  St    NW  1320  Washington  DC  20036  . .„  . 

Sierra  Club _ 

2.143  00 
741  87 

Carl  A  Zichella,  214  N  Henry  St ,  #203  Madison,  Wl  53/03 ....„ 

W  Craig  2impher.  One  Nationwide  Plaza  Columbus.  OH  43216 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  ..._ , t. ..  „ .  ._ 

1  025  00 

Amy  G  Zirkle,  1020  19th  Street.  NW  »600  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Charles  0  Zuver.  805  15th  SI .  NW.  «300  Washington.  DC  20005   

American  Express  Co .„......^. ...;............;.;....! 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

15500 
7500 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  the  creator  of  man  and  life  eter- 
nal, will  be  led  today  by  the  Senate 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard  C. 
Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

//  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not:  and  it  shall  be  given. — 
James  1:5. 

Almighty  God,  if  ever  leadership 
needed  superhuman  wisdom,  they  need 
it  this  year,  facing  as  they  are  cosmic 
issues  of  health  and  welfare  reform, 
crime  ^nd  violence,  plus  the  1995  budg- 
et, in  an  election  year  when  the  Senate 
needs  to  adjourn  in  early  October. 

Gracious  Father,  as  You  know  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  circumstances  of 
the  Senators  and  their  legislative 
staffs,  grant  to  them  Divine  insight  as 
they  face  this  monumental  agenda. 
Give  each  the  humility  to  seek  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  then  function  in  the 
light  of  it. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SENATOR 
MOSELEY-BRAUN  TO  DELIVER 
WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  momentarily 
the  traditional  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  will  occur.  We  are 
honored  and  pleased  that  the  address 
will  this  year  be  delivered  by  Senator 
Carol  Moseley-Braun  of  Illinois. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Senate,  a  his- 
toric event  in  and  of  itself,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  historic  and  sig- 
nificant that  Senator  Moseley-Braun 
has  consented  to  deliver  the  address 
today. 


will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott.  Under 
that  agreement,  there  will  be  up  to  4 
hours  of  debate,  followed  by  a  vote  on 
the  nomination. 

The  Senate  will,  by  prior  order,  re- 
cess between  the  hours  of  12:30  p.m.  and 
2:15  p.m.  to  accommodate  the  respec- 
tive party  conferences. 

I  will  either  prior  to,  or  shortly,  or 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
Talbott  nomination  announce  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  thank  Senator  Moseley-Braun  for 
her  courtesy  and  willingness  to  deliver 
this  historic  address. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.   Following  that  ad- 
dress, the  Senate  by  prior  agreement 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Ms.   MOSELEY-BRAUN.  at  the  ros- 
trum,  read   the   Farewell   Address,   as 
follows: 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed 
in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be 
clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it 
appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it 
may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expres- 
sion of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should 
now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I 
have  formed,  to  decline  being  consid- 
ered among  the  number  of  those,  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  def- 
erence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 


reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the 
last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to 
you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  aban- 
don the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  re- 
tire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives 
to  diffidence  of  myself;  and.  every  day, 
the  increasing  weight  of  years  admon- 
ishes me  more  and  more,  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that 
if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services  they  were 
temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  per- 
severing, though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  £igitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis- 
couraging— in  situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently,     want     of    success    has 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism, — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual— 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation, and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to 
it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, of  no  inconsiderable  observation, 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  important 
to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings 
of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this 
truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  polit- 
ical fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
teries of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed;  it  is  of  infinite  movement, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 


and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimi- 
nations. With  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference, you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  prin- 
ciples. You  have,  in  a  common  cause, 
fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  im- 
mediately to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  care- 
fully guarding  and  preserving  the 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  pre- 
cious materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.—The  soiLth,  in  the  same  inter- 
course, benefiting  by  the  same  agency 
of  the  north,  sees  its  agriculture  grow 
and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  north,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nour- 
ish and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  west,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  produc- 
tions, to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble   community    of   interest    as 


one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which 
the  west  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage, whether  derived  from  its  own  sep- 
arate strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precar- 
ious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and, 
what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union,  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government;  which  their 
own  rivalship  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign 
alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.— Hence 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments, which  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  experi- 
ence solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford 
a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken 
its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations, — northern  and  south- 
ern—Atlantic and  western;  whence  de- 
signing men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourself      too      much      against      the 
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jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations: 
they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants 
of  our  western  country  have  lately  had 
a  useful  lesson  on  this  head:  they  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the 
event  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a 
policy  in  the  general  government  and 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to 
their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will  they 
not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advis- 
ers, if  such  they  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  brethren  and  connect 
them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  im- 
proved upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice, 
uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted 
upon  full  investigation  and  mature  de- 
liberation, completely  free  in  its  prin- 
ciples, in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and  con- 
taining within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meas- 
ures, are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fun- 
damental maxims  of  true  liberty.  The 
basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment.— But  the  constitution  which  at 
any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an 
explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  gov- 
ernment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter, with  the  real  design  to  direct. 
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control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberations  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  of 
this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  .com- 
munity; and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  will  be  enable  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp 
for  themselves  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  un- 
just dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  req- 
uisite, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  spe- 
cious the  pretext.  One  method  of  as- 
sault may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system;  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  di- 
rectly overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  insti- 
tutions:—that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  fee- 
ble to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
fraction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  se- 
cure and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 


on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  des- 
potism. The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  in  the  interest  and 
duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  commu- 
nity with  ill  founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  part  against  another;  forments  oc- 
casional riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, which  finds  a  facilitated  ac- 
cess to  the  government  itself  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country 
are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tend- 
ency, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  dan- 
ger of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 
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It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment, to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modern:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own 
eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be  as 
necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  through  this. 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil,  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  expe- 
rience both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue 
or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look 
with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 


Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cul- 
tivating peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare 
for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the 
intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties), ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it.  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  debate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  to- 
wards all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  en- 
join it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en- 
lightened, and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of 
a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
but.  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly 
repay  any  temporary  advantages  which 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
it;  can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment, 
at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sen- 
timent which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 


some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity,  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antip- 
athy in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  in- 
sult and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable  when  accidental  or  tri- 
fling occasions  of  dispute  occur. 
Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate, 
envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resent- 
ment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation's  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility, instigated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  per- 
haps the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been 
the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  in- 
ducements or  justifications.  It  leads 
also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  na- 
tion, or  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  na- 
tion making  the  concessions,  by  unnec- 
essarily parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealously,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  de- 
luded citizens  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  be- 
tray or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popularity;  gilding 
with  the  appearances  of  virtuous  sense 
of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference 
for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal 
for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish 
compliances  of  ambition,  corruption, 
or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!— Such  an  attachment 
of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to 
be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since    history    and    experience    prove. 


that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealously,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na- 
tion and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favor- 
ite., are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious:  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance: when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected:  when  bellig- 
erent nations,  under  the  impossibility 
of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
cation, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world:  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me 
not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patron- 
izing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it.  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by   suitable   establishments,    on   a   re- 


spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  noth- 
ing; establishing  with  powers  so  dis- 
posed, in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character;  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, it  may  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents 
for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 
ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 
favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an 
illusion  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 
destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even 
flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  pa- 
triotism; this  hope  will  be  a  full  rec- 
ompense for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and 
to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me.  uninfuenced  by  any  attempts  to 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 


After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  ob- 
tain. I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it.  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me.  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 
perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act.  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  toward  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me.  a  predominant  mo- 
tive has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 
yet  recent  institutions.  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that 
degree  of  strength,  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incom- 
petent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without 
alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partak- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under 
a  free  government — the  ever  favorite 
object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  re- 
ward, as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labors  and  dangers. 

geo.  washington. 

United  States, 

1 7th  September,  1796. 
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NOMINATION  OF  STROBE  TAL- 
BOTT,  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senate  will  go  into  exec- 
utive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Strobe  Talbott.  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Calendar  Order  No. 
629,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Strobe  Talbott,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  there  will  be  4  hours  for  de- 
bate on  the  nomination,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  in  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  or  their 
designees,  with  20  minutes  for  debate 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  and  20  minutes 
for  debate  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
with  a  vote  to  follow  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  time,  without  intervening  action,  on 
the  nomination,  and  that  if  confirmed, 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  then  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
gested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    legislative    clerk    proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  B.'VUCUS  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  to  support  the  nom- 
ination of  Ambassador  at  Large  Strobe 
Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  in  1  year  gained  respect 
as  a  thinker  and  a  guide  in  the  Clinton 
administration  foreign  policy  circle. 
Having  distinguished  himself  as  Am- 
bassador at  Large  for  ex-Soviet  Union 
affairs,  he  is  now  our  President's 
choice  to  be  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  believe  he  deserves  our 
unanimous  endorsement. 

Some  of  his  key  accomplishments  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  include,  first,  co- 
ordinating United  States  Government 
efforts  to  promote  democratic  reform 
in  Russia  and  the  other  New  Independ- 
ent States.  Second,  coordinating  Unit- 
ed States  Government  efforts  to  pro- 
mote economic  reform  in  Russia  and 
the  other  New  Independent  States,  the 
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NIS.  Third,  coordinating  United  States 
Government  efforts  to  promote  key 
United  States  security  objectives  in 
Russia  and  the  New  Independent 
States.  In  that  capacity.  Ambassador 
Talbott  has  demonstrated  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  role  of  Congress  in 
formulating  foreign  policy  and  dem- 
onstrated a  keen  interest  and  willing- 
ness to  consult  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  note,  too,  that  Ambassador 
Talbott  has  received  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association.  As  a  former  For- 
eign Service  officer  myself,  it  is  a  rec- 
ommendation that  I  value  highly. 

In  his  endorsement  of  Strobe  Talbott, 
Tex  Harris  stated: 

Mr.  Talbott  is  just  the  sort  of  person  that 
the  Foreign  Service  would  like  to  see  named 
to  all  noncareer  diplomatic  posts. 

Mr.  Harris  further  notes  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  will  be  on  firmer  footing 
now  that  Mr.  Talbott  has  taken  on 
much  broader  responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  statement  be  made  part  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  On  Tuesday,  February  8, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
extended  confirmation  hearings  for  Mr. 
Talbott  that  resulted  in  the  committee 
voting  the  following  day  17  to  2  to  rec- 
ommend his  confirmation.  In  addition 
to  the  close  scrutiny  the  committee  ap- 
plied during  his  hearing,  Mr.  Talbott 
answered  for  the  record  approximately 
100  questions. 

One  of  the  issues  clarified  during  the 
committee's  hearing  was  Mr.  Talbott's 
position  on  Israel.  As  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM  observed  in  introducing  Mr. 
Talbott  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Talbott's  support  for  Israel  is  strong 
and  unwavering.  As  Mr.  Talbott  ob- 
served in  a  statement  presented  to  the 
committee: 

I  have  always  believed  strongly  in  the 
specialness  of  the  state  of  Israel,  in  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  Israel,  and  on  the  special  obligation 
that  the  U.S.  has  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
a.ssure  Israel's  survival  and  security.  These 
are  bedrock  principles  that  undergird  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael. My  commitment  to  these  principles  is 
not  only  professional,  but  deeply  personal. 

The  assurances  Mr.  Talbott  gave  the 
committee  and  the  endorsement  he  has 
received  from  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  Senator  Glenn  should  lay  to  rest 
any  criticism  or  doubts  raised  concern- 
ing Mr.  Talbott's  personal  views  on 
this  subject. 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  on  with  the 
deputy  secretary  in  place.  In  this  criti- 
cal moment  in  foreign  policy  with 
NATO  forces  poised  to  attack  in  Bosnia 
and  important  negotiations  being  un- 
dertaken to  resolve  the  crisis  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  concerning  North  Ko- 
rea's nuclear  weapons  program,  it  is  of 


the  utmost  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  its  full  complement 
of  senior  officials  on  duty. 

As  Ambassador  Talbott  noted  in  his 
testimony,  -'the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  left  us  little  time  to  plan  for  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  post-cold-war  world  will  be  far 
more  complex  than  the  world  to  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed.  It  is,"  as 
he  further  observed,  "more  complex  be- 
cause so  much  more  is  possible."  The 
United  States  must  move  forward  to 
manage  these  complex  problems  of  the 
post-cold-war  world.  On  February  10, 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
an  extensive  hearing  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  post-cold-war 
world  as  well  as  a  closed  door  briefing 
by  Ambassador  Pickering  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia. 

These  problems,  these  issues  need 
Ambassador  Talbott's  leadership.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his  nom- 
ination. 

Exhibit  l 
AFSA  Welcomes  Talbott  .^ppolstment 

Washington.  December  28.— The  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  (AFSA).  which 
represents  the  22.000  members  of  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service,  today  welcomed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Strobe  Talbott  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  'Mr.  Talbott  is  just  the  sort 
of  person  that  the  Foreign  Service  would 
like  to  see  named  to  all  non-career  diplo- 
matic posts' '.  said  AFSA  President  Tex  Har- 
ris. "He  has  had  a  lifelong  vocation  in  inter- 
national relations  and  diplomatic  practice, 
and  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  the 
culture  and  politics  of  vital  areas  of  the 
world." 

"In  the  year  he  has  served  as  Ambassador- 
at-Large  for  the  New  Independent  States". 
Harris  added.  "Mr.  Talbott  has  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Foreign  Service  and  has 
demonstrated  great  respect  for  and  reliance 
on  their  indispensable  talents  and  expertise. 
That  respect  is  fully  reciprocated  by  the  For- 
eign Service  officers  with  whom  he  has 
worked.  United  States  foreign  policy  will  be 
on  a  firmer  footing  now  that  Mr.  Talbott  has 
taken  on  much  broader  responsibilities.  We 
look  forward  to  ongoing  close  collaboration 
with  him." 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  time  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  which  I  am  sure 
I  know  the  answer.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  nomination  of  the  Honor- 
able Strobe  Talbott.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Madam  President,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  held  hear- 
ings 2  weeks  ago  on  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.  In  preparation  for  that  hear- 
ing, I  closely  examined  Mr.  Talbott's 
qualifications.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  his 
many  writings  dating  back  to  his  days 
as  a  reporter  for  Time  magazine. 
Frankly,  I  was  not  thrilled  by  what  I 
found. 

Moreover,  I  heard  nothing  during  Mr. 
Talbott's  appearance  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  diminish 
my  misgivings  about  this  nomination. 
If  anything,  the  hearing  raised  even 
greater  questions  in  my  mind  about  his 
competence  to  serve  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  had  intended  to  submit  my  views  as 
part  of  a  committee  report.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  entitled  to  a  3-day  period  in 
which  to  file  additional  views  once  a 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. Yet,  when  I  sought  to  exercise 
my  rights  under  this  committee  rule, 
my  request  was  denied  on  a  party  line 
vote  of  10  to  9. 

As  I  said  during  the  committee's 
business  meeting,  I  do  not  recall  any 
precedent  for  denying  a  committee 
member  the  right  to  file  additional 
views  on  any  matter  reported  from  and 
by  the  committee.  Let  me  say  that  I 
shall  never  be  a  party  to  denying  that 
right  to  any  member  of  the  committee 
for  so  long  as  I  may  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  request  would  not  have  delayed 
Mr.  Talbott's  nomination.  The  Senate 
still  would  have  considered  it  this 
week.  Even  if  the  nomination  had  been 
delayed,  there  is  a  great  body  of  opin- 
ion that  this  country  may  have  been 
better  off  with  no  No.  2  man  at  Foggy 
Bottom  than  with  this  one. 

Madam  President,  the  committee's 
party  line  vote  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent.  The  two  most  important 
nominations  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  handles  are  those  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Certainly  a  report 
would  have  been  in  order  for  the 
Talbott  nomination.  There  should  have 
been  one.  Since  I  was  denied  the  right 
to  file  additional  views,  I  feel  obliged 
to  speak  at  whatever  length  necessary 
to  make  the  facts  of  this  nomination  a 
matter  of  record. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that 
Mr.  Talbott  is  a  man  of  intellect.  No 
question  about  that.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  his  resume  or  his  background  to 
suggest  that  he  is  a  manager.  He  does 
not  claim  that  he  is.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why,  at  this  critical  juncture,  a 
nominee  with  little  or  no  demonstrable 
managerial  experience  is  qualified  to 
assume  one  of  the  most  crucial  foreign 
policy  management  jobs  in  Washing- 
ton— that  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 


The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
should  not  be  another  policy  wonk.  He 
must  be  prepared  and  able  to  step  in 
for  the  Secretary,  if  necessary,  and  to 
handle  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  State  Department  bureaucracy — a 
bureaucracy  of  more  than  16,000  men 
and  women.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
books  and  articles— it  is  quite  another 
to  be  on  the  hot  seat,  managing  a  bu- 
reaucracy, and  making  decisions  that 
affect  the  safety  of  American  dip- 
lomats overseas,  and  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

When  Mr.  Christopher  appeared  a 
year  ago  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing, he  specifically  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  having  someone  with  man- 
agerial expertise  as  his  deputy.  I 
agreed  then  and  I  agree  now.  But  Mr. 
Talbott  does  not  see  it  that  way.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  he  made  clear  that  he 
intends  to  delegate  management  re- 
sponsibilities to  one  of  five  Under  Sec- 
retaries. 

But  Mr.  Talbott's  lack  of  managerial 
expertise  is  only  one  of  several  serious 
concerns.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  im- 
pact he  will  have  on  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  policy  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Talbott's  numerous  writings  indicate 
that  on  many  of  the  key  foreign  policy 
issues  of  our  time,  his  judgments  and 
predictions  have  been  just  plain 
wrong— and  in  some  cases  offensive. 

At  the  hearing,  Mr.  Talbott  at- 
temiJted  to  explain  some  of  his 
writings.  He  now  claims  that  many 
years  have  gone  by  and  that  in  some 
cases  his  views  have  changed.  But 
Madam  President,  Judge  Bork  was  not 
allowed  to  get  by  with  saying  that  he 
had  changed  his  views  from  what  he 
had  written  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lani 
Guinier  was  not  allowed  to  claim  that 
her  views  had  changed.  Yet  suddenly  it 
is  acceptable  to  some  Senators  for  Mr. 
Talbott  to  claim  that  he  did  not  really 
mean  what  he  wrote — or  that  he  does 
not  mean  it  now.  He  may  have  changed 
his  line,  but  has  he  changed  his  mind? 

Madam  President.  I  have  learned 
from  personal  experience  the  unfair- 
ness of  being  quoted  out  of  context.  It 
happens  to  a  lot  of  people,  particularly 
if  they  happen  to  be  conservatives.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Talbott  mentioned  in  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Talbott's  words  speak  for  them- 
selves. Res  ipsa  loquitur,  as  the  law- 
yers like  to  say.  On  October  29,  1990, 
Mr.  Talbott  wrote  about  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  concluded,  "Israel's 
policy  today  does  indeed  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  Iraq's." 

On  September  7,  1981,  he  wrote,  "Is- 
rael has  been  interfering  skillfully  and 
successfully  in  U.S.  politics  for  dec- 
ades." In  that  same  article  he  gratu- 
itously commented  that: 


American  Jews  wield  Influence  far  beyond 
their  numbers  (and)  there  is  considerable 
pent-up  irritation  in  the  U.S.  with  the  power 
of  the  pro-Israel  lobby. 

Those  are  among  the  quotes  concern- 
ing Israel  that  this  Senator  and  others 
raised  with  Mr.  Talbott  during  his  con- 
firmation hearing.  But  Mr.  Talbott's 
supposed  expertise  is  not  with  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  rather  with  United 
States-Soviet  relations — a  topic  about 
which  he  has  written  numerous  articles 
and  several  books. 

Every  journalist  has  numerous 
sources  of  information.  But  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  throughout  the 
cold  war  the  Soviets  used  American 
journalists  as  a  conduit  for  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment propaganda.  In  that  context,  I 
am  alarmed  by  Mr.  Talbott's  long- 
standing relationship  with  a  very  fa- 
mous KGB  agent — Mr.  Victor  Louis. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  I  asked  Mr. 
Talbott  if  he  knew  the  late  Victor 
Louis.  He  replied: 

I  knew  the  late  Victor  Louis,  a  Russian 
journalist  who  died  a  year  or  so  ago.  I  first 
met  him  in  the  1970"s.  when  I  was  working  as 
a  reporter  for  Time  magazine  and  making 
frequent  trips  to  Moscow.  I  continued  to  see 
him  over  the  years.  Occasionally  I  would 
visit  him  and  his  family  for  lunch  or  Sunday 
afternoons  at  their  home  in  Peredelkino.  a 
village  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  He 
brought  his  sons  to  Washington  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  and  I  showed  them  the  tourist  sights 
in  the  city. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing,  I  asked 
Mr.  Talbott  if  he  was  aware  that  Victor 
Louis  was  a  KGB  agent.  Here  is  Mr. 
Talbott's  reply,  which  was  sort  of  testy 
and  a  little  bit  sarcastic: 

I  do  not  know  today  what  the  late  Mr. 
Louis'  organizational  affiliations  were.  I 
knew  him  from  1969  until  his  death  in  the 
middle  of  1992.  Even  before  I  met  him.  I  was 
familiar  with  him. 

What  kind  of  doubletalk  is  that,  Mr. 
President? 

In  short.  Madam  President,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1994,  Mr.  Talbott  claimed  that 
he  did  not  know  the  "organizational  af- 
filiations "  of  Victor  Louis.  Well,  every- 
one else  knew  it,  just  like  everybody 
knows  that  George  Washington  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

A  1986  State  Department  report  docu- 
mented that  the  Soviet  Union: 

*  *  *  used  Soviet  citizens  as  unofricial 
sources  to  leak  information  to  foreign  jour- 
nalists *  *  *  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these 
individuals  is  *  *  *  Louis  Victor— a  Soviet 
journalist  who  several  KGB  defectors  have 
independently  identified  as  a  KGB  agent. 

Now  this  is  the  State  Department, 
not  Jesse  Helms.  So  Mr.  Louis  was 
widely  known  and  well  known  as  a 
KGB  agent. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  sections  of  the  State  De- 
partment report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Examples  of  Documentation  on  Victor 
Louis  and  His  KGB  Ties  With  Relevant 
Citations  and  Sources 

1.  State    Department    report    "Active 

Measures:    A   Report   on    the    Sub- 
stance   and    Process    of    Anti-U.S. 
Disinformation     and     Propaganda 
Campaigns."  Dept.  publication  9630. 
August  1986,  page  83: 
"Targeting  Journalists"— The  Soviets  give 
high  priority  to  the  recruitment  of  foreign 
journalists  who  can  help  shape  the  opinion 
both  of  elite  audiences  and  of  the  general 
public.  The  KGB  uses  these  individuals  to 
place  articles — including  disinformation  and 
forgeries,  to  influence  the  editorial  line  of 
newspapers  and  to  publish  special  letters. 

"Other  Influence  Channels"— In  addition 
to  regular  agents  of  influence  channels,  the 
Soviets  established  other  types  of  relation- 
ships to  influence  foreigners.  For  example, 
the  KGB— along  with  the  CPSU's  Inter- 
national Department  (ID>— use  Soviet  aca- 
demics to  try  to  influence  the  ideas  of  their 
Western  counterparts.  Both  the  KGB  and  the 
ID  play  a  role  in  selecting  Soviet  partici- 
pants for  foreign  conferences  and  Soviet  del- 
egates commonly  receive  guidance  from  the 
ID.  Moscow  doubtless  hopes  that  Westerners 
will  accept  Soviets  affiliated  with  "think 
tanks"— such  as  the  Institute  of  the  USA  and 
Canada  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Science— as 
bona  fides  non-political  colleagues,  and  that 
Westerners  will  underestimate  the  extent  to 
which  these  individuals  are  operating  under 
Moscow's  instruction. 

The  USSR  also  uses  Soviet  citizens  as  un- 
official sources  to  leak  information  to  for- 
eign journalists  and  to  spread  disinformation 
that  Moscow  does  not  want  attributed  di- 
rectly. One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  indi- 
viduals in  Vitaliy  Yevgeniyevich  Lui— better 
known  as  Victor  Louis— as  a  Soviet  journal- 
ist who  several  KGB  defectors  had  independ- 
ently identified  as  a  KGB  agent.  In  addition 
to  his  leaking  such  newsworthy  items  as 
Khrushchev's  ouster,  the  imminent  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  reassign- 
ment of  Marshall  Orgarkov,  he  has  been  used 
to  try  and  discredit  the  memoirs  of  Stalin's 
daughter  Svetlana  and.  more  recently,  to 
surface  a  videotape  on  the  physical  condition 
of  Soviet  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov.  After 
the  Chernobyl  accident.  Victor  Louis  was  the 
vehicle  for  publicizing  distorted  statements 
by  Sakharov  that  implied  he  was  supportive 
of  the  Soviet  handling  of  the  accident  and 
critical  of  the  Western  reaction  to  it. 

2.  Joshua  Rubinstein  (with  Amnesty  Inter- 
national) Soviet  Dissidents:  Their  Struggle  for 
Human  Rights.  1985.  Beacon  Press,  page  302: 

On  June  20.  1984  a  West  German  newspaper 
published  separate  reports  of  Sakharov  and 
Bonner  purportedly  taken  the  previous  week. 
The  source  of  the  photographs  was  Victor 
Louis,  a  Soviet  journalist  linked  to  the  KGB 
who  has  been  used  to  link  information  and 
"disinformation"  to  the  West. 

Page  303: 

The  first  evidence  that  Sakharov  had 
ended  his  hunger  strike  finally  came  on  Au- 
gust 22  when  Soviet  officials  released  a  film 
through  Victor  Louis  showing  Sakharov  eat- 
ing and  reading  the  July  16  issue  of  News- 
week magazine.  This  was  a  major  concession 
by  the  regime.  For  the  first  time  in  almost 
four  months,  the  authorities  provided  hard 
evidence  that  Sakharov  had  survived  his 
hunger  strike  and  was  alive,  at  least  in  the 
middle  of  July. 

But  the  film  had  numerous  sinister  dimen- 
sions. The  pictures  of  Sakharov.  his  wife, 
and  previous  visits  of  his  children  to  Gorki 
were  obviously  taken  by  a  clandestine  cam- 


era. Sakharov  was  shown  eating  at  a  table 
while  a  camera  must  have  been  arranged 
nearby  to  tape  him  from  behind  a  one  way 
mirror. 

3.  Christopher  Andrew  and  Oleg  Gordiev- 
sky.  KGB  The  Inside  Story.  New  York.  Harper 
Collins.  1990.  page  494: 

A  much  more  sinister  development  in  the 
autumn  of  1969  was  the  hints  in  articles  for 
the  Western  press  by  the  KGB-coopted  jour- 
nalist Victor  Louis  (born  Vitali 
Yevgenyevich  Lui)  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  considering  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike 
against  China  before  it  had  the  missiles  to 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  ed.  Ladislav  Bittman.  The  New  Image- 
Makers:  Soviet  Propaganda  and  Disinformation 
Today  "Sakharov.  the  KGB  and  the  mass 
media" 

Page  161: 

■On  January  8.  1977.  a  bomb  exploded  in  a 
car  on  the  Moscow  subway,  killing  a  number 
of  people  and  injuring  many  others.  Two 
days  later.  TASS  announced  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  very  same  day  an  article  by 
Victor  Louis  appeared  in  the  London 
Evening  News  that  implied  that  the  explo- 
sion was  the  work  of  Soviet  dissidents.  Louis 
is  a  Soviet  journalist  who.  in  several  books, 
has  been  accused  of  having  ties  with  the 
KGB. 

5.  Martin  Ebon.  The  Soviet  Propaganda  Ma- 
chine. 1987,  McGraw  Hill,  page  237: 

"Victor  Louis  looks  around  his  sumptuous 
villa,  furnished  lavishly  and  with  innumer- 
able expensive  gadgets,  and  says  defiantly. 
"I  work  harder  than  other  Russians.  That's 
why  I  have  all  these  things."  The  things  in- 
clude a  swimming  pool,  a  tennis  court,  and  a 
Swedish-made  sauna.  His  villa  is  located  in 
Peredelkino,  a  short  train  ride  east  of  Mos- 
cow, best  known  as  a  writers'  colony  and 
home  of  the  late  poet  novelist  Boris  Paster- 
nak, author  of  Dr.  Zhivago  Louis'  sumptuous 
dacha  was  previously  the  residence  of  Mar- 
shal Pavel  S.  Rybalco,  a  tank  force  com- 
mander who  died  in  1948. 

6.  John  Barron,  KGB:  the  Secret  Work  of  So- 
viet Secret  Agents.  New  York  Readers  Digest 
Press,  1974.  pages  176.  177: 

The  most  celebrated  KGB  agent  of 
disinformation.  Vitali  Yevgennevich  Lui.  is 
an  unctuous  operative  better  known  as  Vic- 
tor Louis.  *  *  *  His  job  demonstrably  is  to 
sow  confusion,  plant  lies,  peddle  fraudulent 
or  stolen  manuscripts,  and  smear  the  reputa- 
tions of  dissenting  Soviet  intellectuals  such 
as  Solzhenitsyn. 

Major  Juri  Nosenko.  in  breaking  silence  he 
maintained  ever  since  his  flight  to  the  West 
in  1964.  now  has  provided  some.  He  explains 
how  in  the  late  1950's  Louis  was  employed  by 
the  local  Moscow  District  of  the  KGB.  rather 
than  the  Second  Chief  Directorate.  *  *  *  He 
could  work  against  foreigners  very  well. 
*  *  *  They  kept  telling  us,  "This  Victor,  he 
is  a  very  good  agent;  our  best  agent.  " 

He  (Louis]  has  acquired  expensive  foreign 
cars,  a  luxury  Moscow  apartment,  and  a 
country  mansion  complete  with  swimming 
pool.  Though  he  claims  they  are  fruits  of  his 
entrepreneurship.  they  are  actually  KGB- 
supplied  props  necessary  to  the  particular 
acts  he  puts  on  for  foreigners  at  his  homes 
he  treats  westerners  to  fine  whiskey  and  cav- 
iar and  even  more  delicious  intrigue,  sched- 
uling interviews  with  intellectuals  and 
sometimes  demonstrating  his  goodwill  by 
cautioning  his  guests  to  be  discrete.  To 
make  him  more  attractive  to  foreigners  the 
KGB  allows  him  on  occasion  to  feed  them 
useful  intelligence. 

7.  Arkady  Shevchenko,  Breaking  With  Mos 
cow.  1985.  page  360: 
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Victor  Louis  [is]  a  Soviet  citizen  whose 
ties  to  the  KGB  have  made  him  a  wealthy 
tipster  for  the  Western  press. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  also  ask  that  other  ex- 
amples of  documentation  on  Victor 
Louis  and  his  KGB  ties,  dating  from 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  per- 
haps the  Russian  Government  will  now 
tell  us  the  truth  about  Victor  Louis.  If 
they  will  not  do  it  right  now,  maybe 
some  months  from  now.  The  next  time 
Boris  Yeltsin  is  here.  I  intend  to  meet 
with  him.  I  have  met  with  him  each 
time  he  has  come  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  going  to  ask  him.  If  he  does  not 
know.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  look 
into  it  and  send  me  whatever  they  have 
in  their  files. 

We  already  have  the  Department  of 
State  report  and  volumes  of  classified 
information  about  Mr.  Louis.  The  evi- 
dence clearly  points  to  the  fact  that 
Victor  Louis  reported  to  the  KGB  and 
his  primary  mission  was  to  work  for- 
eign media  contacts.  Mr.  Talbotfs  re- 
sponse to  the  committee  clearly  ac- 
knowledges that  he  had  more  than  a 
casual  relationship  with  this  KGB 
agent.  Victor  Louis.  He  just  did  not 
know  he  was  a  KGB  agent.  Anyone  who 
believes  that,  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
time today.  There  is  some  swamp  land 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  that  is  for 
sale. 

Madam  President,  one  of  Mr.  Louis' 
jobs— and  he  did  it  very  well— was"  to 
spread  disinformation  about  Soviet  dis- 
sidents such  as  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn 
and  Andrei  Sakharov  and  to  pretend 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  a  bad 
place,  just  a  different  place.  You  can  go 
back  and  read  Time  magazine,  and  see 
what  was  woven  into  the  fabric  of  re- 
ports from  Moscow.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  that  because  when  I  was 
seeking  election  to  the  Senate  for  the  , 
first  time,  in  1972,  someone  gave  me  a 
copy  of  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,"  one 
of  the  great  books  written  by  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn.  It  is  a  thick  book.  In  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  you  do  not  have 
all  that  much  time  to  read.  But  I  would 
take  30  minutes  or  an  hour  before  I 
went  to  sleep  at  night  while  on  the 
road,  campaigning  and  read  Sol- 
zhenitsyn. I  would  read  of  his  experi- 
ences in  that  gulag.  And  somewhere 
along  the  line,  it  came  to  my  mind 
that  this  man  is  a  Christian. 

I  did  not  finish  the  book  until  I  had 
been  sworn  into  the  Senate  on  January 
23,  1973.  But  I  sat  down  and  wrote  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  a  fan  letter.  By  that 
time,  he  had  been  released  after  all 
those  years  in  the  gulag.  He  had  been 
released  because  he  had  become  a  polit- 
ical liability  to  the  Soviets.  People 
were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  Sol- 
zhenitsyn had  been  locked  up  under  the 
most  degrading  circumstances  simply 


because  he  would  not  swallow  what  the 
Soviet  Government  was  doing  and  say- 
ing. 

I  wrote  a  fan  letter  to  Solzhenitsyn. 
He  was,  as  I  say,  then  in  Zurich.  I  told 
him  I  admired  him. 

Presently,  I  received  an  answer.  I 
think  it  was  the  first  letter  that  any- 
body in  the  United  States  received 
from  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  But  he 
had  used  rough  copy  paper,  paper  such 
as  is  used  in  newspaper  offices.  He  sat 
down  at  his  little  portable  typewriter 
and  he  wrote  a  response  to  my  letter  in 
Russian.  Of  course,  I  could  not  read  a 
word  of  it.  I  sent  it  over  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  I  said,  "Please  trans- 
late this  for  me,"  and  they  did. 

Then  we  began  a  correspondence  in- 
cluding transatlantic  telephone  con- 
versations. I  always  had  to  have  a 
translator,  but  after  5  or  6  months,  Sol- 
zhenitsyn did  not  need  one. 

Then  Solzhenitsyn  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  we  met.  He  now  lives  in 
Vermont.  But  he  is  going  back  home 
now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more. 
He  is  going  back  home  to  Russia. 

I  mention  all  of  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, because  here  was  a  man,  Victor 
Louis,  whose  job  as  a  KGB  man  was  to 
downgrade  Solzhenitsyn  and  to  down- 
grade Andrei  Sakharov  and  to  use  U.S. 
journalists  and  journalists  from  other 
countries  in  his  propaganda  operation. 
That  is  the  reason  I  was  disturbed 
when  this  nominee,  Mr.  Talbott,  de- 
spite his  long-standing  relationship 
with  the  man,  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  organizational  ef- 
forts of  the  late  Mr.  Louis. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Mr.  Talbott 
himself— according  to  his  writings — did 
not  himself  regard  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  really  bad  place  either.  According  to 
his  writings,  the  United  States  should 
not  have  spent  so  much  time  and 
money  opposing  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  wasn't  as  sin- 
ister or  strong  as  we  thought  it  was. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Talbott  faults  President 
Reagan  and  the  development  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for  the  de- 
terioration of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  Russians  today  dis- 
agree— including  Russia's  former  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  who  has  stated 
that  by  pursuing  SDI  the  United  States 
"hastened  our  [the  Soviet]  demise  by 
about  5  years." 

In  1990,  Mr.  Talbott  wrote,  "a  new 
consensus  is  emerging  that  the  Soviet 
threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
real  point,  however,  is  that  it  never 
was." 

What  an  interesting  observation 
against  the  backdrop  of  history.  Where 
was  Mr.  Talbott  when  Soviet  troops 
murdered  more  than  1  million  Afghan 
civilians?  Did  it  not  happen?  Where 
was  Mr.  Talbott  when  the  Soviets  shot 
down  KAL  007? 

Where  was  Mr.  Talbott  when  East 
German  citizens  were  shot  while  trying 
to  cross  the  Berlin  Wall? 


Where  was  Mr.  Talbott  when  the  So- 
viet-backed government  in  Ethiopia 
starved  tens  of  thousands  of  its  citizens 
to  death?  History  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  threat  was  very 
real  and  very  dangerous— Mr.  Talbott 
notwithstanding. 

The  bloodshed,  the  oppression,  The 
Gulags,  the  antisemitism,  and  all  the 
grotesque  manifestations  of  what 
President  Reagan  rightly  called  the 
"evil  empire" — the  "real  point  "  that 
Mr.  Talbott  saw  and  reported  in  Time 
magazine  rather  condescendingly  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  never  really  was 
the  threat  that  we  thought  it  was. 
Horseradish!  President  Reagan  was  ab- 
solutely right  about  the  "evil  empire." 
unless  you  revise  the  historical  record. 

Yet,  it  was  during  this  very  time  in 
history  that  Mr.  Talbott  was  enjoying 
pleasantries  with  the  KGB  agent,  Mr. 
Louis,  at  his  swanky  dacha  outside  of 
Moscow.  Mr.  Louis  did  not  waste  his 
time  with  people  who  were  unwilling  to 
be  spoon-fed  the  Soviet  line  and  who 
would  not  be  receptive  to  Mr.  Louis' 
perspective.  No,  sir.  He  had  his  hooks 
out  for  the  big  fish,  the  people  who 
would  influence  opinion,  presumably, 
in  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
cause there  was  a  President  of  the 
United  States  named  Ronald  Reagan 
who  was  standing  up  against  com- 
munism around  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Louis  may  have  given  the 
young  Mr.  Talbott  his  first  big  journal- 
istic break.  According  to  several  re- 
ports, it  was  Mr.  Louis  who  provided 
the  Khrushchev  memoirs  to  Time  mag- 
azine—who in  turn  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Talbott  to  translate  in  1969 — coinciden- 
tally  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Talbott 
first  met  Louis. 

Mr.  Talbott  may  not  have  been  influ- 
enced by  this  KGB  agent  but  if  you 
read  his  writings  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Israel,  he  and  the  KGB  were  sing- 
ing from  the  same  hymn  book— if  I 
may  be  permitted  a  missal  metaphor. 

Madam  President,  on  February  2,  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  published  an 
important  article  by  B.J.  Cutler  con- 
cerning the  Talbott  nomination.  It 
summarizes  what  is  clear:  not  only  has 
Mr.  Talbott  been  wrong  on  most  policy 
issues,  he's  made  a  profession  out  of  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Cutler  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  one  article  Mr.  Talbott  postulates 
that  "within  one  hundred  years  *  *  * 
nationhood  as  we  know  it  will  be  obso- 
lete: all  states  will  recognize  a  single, 
global  authority."  I  don't  know  how  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  can  stand  up 
for  American  interests  if  he  believes 
the  United  States  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness within  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Talbott,  I  reiterate,  is  an  intel- 
ligent individual  who  over  the  years 
has  shown  an  ability,  like  any  good 
journalist,  to  accumulate  facts  and  ar- 


range them  in  a  manner  that  logically 
and  rationally  support  his  underlying 
contention.  We  see  it  all  the  time  in 
the  Washington  Post.  We  see  it  all  the 
time  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
papers,  and  we  hear  it  on  CBS.  NBC, 
and  ABC.  They  arrange  the  facts  to 
support  their  view  of  a  matter.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  Talbotfs  underly- 
ing theory  or  propositions  were  more 
often  dead  wrong  then  right. 

A  journalist  spurs  discussion, 
thought  and  a  closer  scrutiny  of  issues 
by  juxtaposing  competing  concepts  on 
paper.  Mr.  Talbott  is  not  being  nomi- 
nated to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  Journalism.  If  he  were,  some  senior 
people  at  Time  magazine  have  com- 
mented that  nobody  else  at  Time  mag- 
azine was  as  consistently  wrong  in  his 
writings  as  Mr.  Talbott. 

As  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  his 
theories  will  become  policy.  America's 
policy.  The  American  people  may  one 
day  have  to  live  or  die  by  the  con- 
sequences of  these  policy  decisions.  Mr. 
Talbott  said  after  last  December's  elec- 
tions that  what  Russia  needs  is  "less 
reform  and  more  therapy."  Then,  what 
do  you  know:  the  Russian  government 
all  but  abandoned  reform,  and  most  of 
the  reformers  resigned  in  protest.  The 
former  Russian  Finance  Minister  Boris 
Fyodorov  said  that  Mr.  Talbott  "actu- 
ally stabbed  us  in  the  back.  " 

Much  as  I  admire  President  Boris 
Yeltsin.  I  am  persuaded  that  Russia  is 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  other 
respects  as  well.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
British  Defense  Secretary  Rifkind  said 
that  he  believes  growing  Russian  impe- 
rialism is  "the  greatest  threat  to  the 
security  of  Europe." 

I  agree.  The  Russian  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  issued  statements  that  could 
be  considered  imperialist  and  threaten- 
ing to  all  states  adjacent  to  Russia. 
The  Russian  military  doctrine  justifies 
the  use  of  force  outside  Russian  bor- 
ders for  practically  any  reason  includ- 
ing the  defense  of  Russians  abroad. 

Unbelievably,  although  claiming  to 
stand  up  for  nations  such  as  Lativia 
facing  Russian  pressure.  President 
Clinton  told  a  Russian  audience  that 
Russia  will — 

Be  more  likely  to  be  Involved  in  some  of 
these  areas  near  you,  just  like  the  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  the  last  several 
years  in  Panama  and  Grenada. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Clinton's  old 
friend  and  chief  policy  advisor  on  Rus- 
sia had  a  hand  in  that  incredibly 
faulty,  dangerous  rationale. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  is  just 
one  heart  beat  away  from  running 
America's  foreign  policy  through  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  a  serious  po- 
sition. It  is  a  position  for  a  skilled 
manager  and  for  someone  who  has  ex- 
hibited good  judgment.  It  is  a  job  that 
directly  affects  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  our  allies  overseas 
who  look  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership. 
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I  am  not  persuaded  that  Mr.  Talbott 
fits  the  job  description.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  this  nomina- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  l 

How  Israel  Is  Like  Iraq 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

To  hear  Saddam  Hussein  tell  it.  he  and  the 
leaders  of  Israel  are  involved  in  similar  al- 
tercations with  the  United  Nations  over  real 
estate.  In  most  respects,  the  comparison  is 
as  invalid  as  it  is  invidious.  Most,  but  alas, 
not  all. 

Israel's  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip  began  23  years  ago  quite  dif- 
ferently from  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait  in 
August.  Jordan  attacked  Israel  and  forfeited 
the  West  Bank.  A  series  of  Labor-led  govern- 
ments held  on  to  the  territory  for  two  defen- 
sible reasons:  as  a  buffer  against  another 
Arab  onslaught  and  for  bargaining  leverage 
in  negotiations. 

But  for  once  the  Likud  bloc  came  into 
dominance  in  the  late  "70s.  an  additional  mo- 
tive that  had  been  lurking  on  the  fringes  of 
Israeli  politics  moved  front  and  center:  irre- 
dentism — one  state's  claim,  rooted  in  his- 
tory, to  the  land  of  another.  So  Israel's  pol- 
icy today  does  indeed  have  something  in 
common  with  Iraq's.  Saddam  says  that  since 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  were  part  of  the  same  prov- 
ince under  the  control  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  they  should  be  rejoined  now.  For 
their  part,  many  Likud  leaders  believe  that 
since  the  West  Bank  was  ruled  by  Israelites 
in  biblical  times,  not  one  square  inch  should 
be  traded  away  as  part  of  an  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement. Yitzhak  Shamir's  talk  of  -Greater 
Israel"  is  as  ominous  for  the  prospects  of 
there  ever  being  real  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region  as  Saddams  militant  nostalgia  for 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Babylonian  empire. 

The  original  case  of  irredentism,  the  desire 
of  Italian  nationalists  to  seize  lands  gov- 
erned by  Austria— Italia  irredenta,  or 
unredeemed  Italy— was  a  complicating  factor 
in  World  War  I.  Nor  does  the  trouble  nec- 
essarily end  when  irredentists  achieve  their 
goals.  Tibet,  after  centuries  under  the  sway 
of  China,  declared  complete  independence  in 
1913.  only  to  be  invaded  by  Chinese  troops  in 
1951.  Largely  as  a  result.  India  and  China 
fought  a  border  war  in  1962. 

Even  when  irredentism  does  not  lead  to 
open  conflict  between  countries,  it  tends  to 
cause  misery  and  injustice  within  them.  The 
occupying  powers  are  so  intent  on  righting 
old  wrongs  done  to  their  ancestors  that  they 
commit  new  wrongs  against  the  people  now 
living  in  the  disputed  territory. 

Only  in  the  Middle  East  would  a  nation's 
most  notorious  warrior  become— all  too  en- 
thusiastically, it  seems— Minister  of  Hous- 
ing. Ariel  Sharon  has  an  apparent  mandate 
to  treat  zoning  as  the  conduct  of  war  by 
other  means.  He  is  busily  creating  "new 
facts."  in  the  form  of  Jewish  settlement,  on 
the  West  Bank.  Saddam  too  is  in  the  new- 
facts  business  with  his  systematic  obligation 
of  Kuwaiti  nationhood. 

To  be  sure.  Saddam's  methods  are  far  more 
ruthless  than  Sharon's,  but  Israel's  human 
and  political  dilemma  is  more  acute  than 
Iraq's.  Because  Israel  is,  in  origin  and  es- 
sence, a  Jewish  state,  most  Arab  residents 
are  never  going  to  feel  that  it  is  truly  their 
country..  That  problem  is  vexing  enough 
within  Israel's  pre-1967  borders,  where  the 
population  is  82%  Jewish.  But  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  1.7  million  Palestin- 
ians constitute  an   overwhelming  majority 


that    will    feel    forever    oppressed,    forever 
cheated,  never  reconciled,  never  redeemed. 

The  one-sidedness  of  the  carnage  on  the 
Temple  Mount  two  weeks  ago— 19  Arabs 
dead — bespeaks  a  state  of  affairs  that  brutal- 
izes all  concerned.  For  now  the  Palestinians 
are  the  principal  victims.  But  in  the  long 
run.  the  casualties  in  Likud  irredentism  will 
include  David  Ben-Gurion's  ideal  of  Israel  as 
"a  light  unto  the  nations."  perhaps  even  the 
viability  and  credibility  of  Israel's  democ- 
racy, and  certainly  its  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

[From  Time  magazine.  Sept.  7,  1981] 

What  To  Do  about  Israel 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

When  Menachem  Begin  came  to  the  White 
House  to  introduce  himself  to  Jimmy  Carter 
back  in  1977,  he  brought  with  him  a  detailed, 
top-secret  inventory  of  favors  that  the  Is- 
raeli intelligence  services  had  rendered  the 
U.S..  such  as  sharing  captured  Soviet-made 
weapons  and  intelligence  reports  from  agents 
who  had  penetrated  terrorist  organizations. 
The  just-elected  Prime  Minister  intended  the 
catalogue  to  be  Exhibit  A  in  his  first  call  on 
the  U.S.  President— documentary  proof  of  Is- 
rael's contribution  to  the  political  and  mili- 
Ury  interests  of  the  West.  Begin  believed 
that  Israel  could  count  on  the  U.S.  only  as 
long  as  the  U.S.  counts  on  Israel  as  a  partner 
in  the  common  cause  of  resisting  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism and  Arab  radicalism. 

Four  years  and  another  election  victory 
later.  Begin  still  feels  that  way,  and  he  will 
probably  make  much  the  same  pitch  to  Ron- 
ald Reagan  when  the  two  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  Washington  next  week.  Reagan  is 
likely  to  listen  sympathetically.  He  and  his 
top  aides  have  repeatedly  hailed  Israel  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  '•strategic  consensus" 
that  the  Administration  hopes  to  build  in 
the  Middle  East.  Much  more  than  any  pre- 
vious match-up  of  Israeli  and  American  lead- 
ers. Begin  and  Reagan  are  inclined  to  stress 
Israel's  value  as  a  "security  asset"  to  the 
U.S. 

Unfortunately,  though,  the  more  the  two 
men  agree  on  that  notion,  the  more  they  will 
be  deluding  themselves  and  each  other.  The 
more  they  will  also  be  cheapening  the  U.S.- 
Israeli  relationship  and  misrepresenting  its 
very  basis.  In  1948  the  U.S..  led  by  Harry  Tru- 
man, decided  to  midwife  the  birth  of  Israel 
out  of  the  conviction  that  the  Jewish  people 
deserved  a  state  of  their  own.  especially 
after  the  horrors  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis.  The  wisdom  of  the  U.S.'s  origi- 
nal sponsorship  of  Israel  has  been  vindicated 
many  times  in  many  ways,  by  the  sturdiness 
and  vitality  of  Israeli  democracy  as  well  as 
by  the  richness  of  Israeli  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual life.  As  a  culture,  a  society  and  a  pol- 
ity—as a  hospitable  if  sometimes  overheated 
environment  for  the  thriving  of  Western  val- 
ues—Israel has  been  a  credit  to  itself  and  to 
its  American  benefactors. 

But  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Truman's 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal  op- 
posed the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the 
coldest  days  of  the  cold  war,  partly  because 
he  feared  that  Israel  and  America's  commit- 
ment to  it  would  hamper  the  twin  strategic 
tasks  of  keeping  Joseph  Stalin  at  bay  and 
keeping  the  peace  in  the  oilfields  and  tanker 
lanes.  Truman  overruled  Forrestal— but  for 
reasons  of  right,  not  might.  He  was  under  no 
illusion  that  Israel  was,  or  ought  to  be.  a 
military  ally  or  that  the  U.S.  was  fostering 
an  anti-Soviet  "consensus"  in  the  area.  Arab 
hostility  toward  Israel,  combined  with  Arab 
resentment  of  the  U.S.  as  Israel's  chief  back- 
er, has  represented  a  major  target  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  in  the  area  ever  since. 


Truman's  successors  up  through  Jimmy 
Carter  felt  that  American  guardianship  of  Is- 
rael was  more  than  worth  the  trouble — but 
that  it  meant  trouble  nonetheless,  especially 
as  one  war  after  another  broke  out  with  the 
Soviet  Union  championing  the  Arabs.  Soviet 
military  support  never  translated  into  an 
Arab  victory,  but  by  the  same  token  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  never  translated  into  a  per- 
manent, comprehensive  peace.  The  U.S.'s 
lonely,  patient  mediation  between  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  paid  off  in  some  important  stop- 
gap agreements  along  the  way,  but  to  many 
Americans  it  seemed  a  thankless,  if  not 
hopeless,  job.  Successive  Israeli  leaders  rec- 
ognized that  even  though  they  possessed  the 
most  formidable  military  machine  in  the  re- 
gion, their  chronic  conflict  with  their  neigh- 
bors made  Israel  appear  at  best  a  mixed 
blessing  to  the  U.S.  in  its  own  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore  they  tend- 
ed to  soft-pedal  the  strategic  dimension  of 
U.S. -Israeli  relations  and  to  stress  instead 
the  ties  of  history,  humanitarianism  and 
ethnic  politics. 

But  Menachem  Begin  trusted  none  of 
those.  "Sentimentality.  "  he  called  them. 
After  all,  the  much  vaunted  Judeo-Christian 
experience,  which  links  Israel  to  the  West, 
includes  the  Holocaust,  which  Begin  experi- 
enced personally  and  with  which  he  is  ob- 
sessed. His  fellow  Jews  in  America  make  up 
only  2.7%  of  the  population.  Begin  recog- 
nized that  American  Jews  wield  influence  far 
beyond  their  numbers,  but  he  also  knew  that 
there  is  considerable  pent-up  irritation  in 
the  U.S.  with  the  power  of  the  pro-Israel 
lobby  (which  includes  of  course,  many  non- 
Jews)  and  that  a  significant  body  of  Amer- 
ican Jewish  opinion  opposes  him.  Besides, 
even  before  the  Arab  embargo  of  1973,  Begin 
had  suspected  that  oil  is  thicker  than  either 
blood  or  water. 

Hence  the  list  he  handed  to  Carter  and  the 
pitch  he  will  make  to  Reagan.  His  message: 
let's  be  hardheaded;  we  need  you  for  our  sur- 
vival, and  you  need  us  as  an  outpost  in  de- 
fense of  your  security. 

Begin  is  only  half  right.  His  country  does 
need  the  U.S.  for  its  survival,  but  the  sad 
fact  is  that  Israel  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming not  just  a  dubious  asset  but  an  out- 
right liability  to  American  security  inter- 
ests, both  in  the  Middle  East  and  worldwide. 
The  fault  is  largely  Begin's.  although  the 
U.S.— and  particularly  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration-has contributed  to  the  problem  by 
failing  to  define  American  interests  more 
clearly  and  to  stand  up  for  them  more  force- 
fully. 

The  underlying,  and  potentially  undermin- 
ing, irritant  in  U.S. -Israeli  relations  is  Be- 
gin's refusal  to  relinquish  the  West  Bank  of 
the  Jordan  River,  which  Israel  seized  during 
the  Six-Day  War  in  1967.  He  and  his  political 
allies  In  Israel's  ruling  coalition  regard  the 
West  Bank  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish 
homeland,  deeded  to  modern  Israel  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Begin  once  said  privately  that 
one  of  his  greatest  heroes,  after  the  Zionists 
Theodor  Herzl  and  Vladimir  Jabotinsky,  is 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  solder-statesman 
who  united  Italy  a  century  ago  and  helped 
introduce  into  the  vocabulary  of  contem- 
porary politics  the  word  irredentism.  which 
means  a  policy  of  expanding  the  boundaries 
of  a  state  to  incorporate  territory  claimed 
on  the  basis  of  historical  or  ethnic  ties. 

Begin's  policies  on  the  West  Bank  are  un- 
abashedly irredentist.  While  pretending  to 
leave  open  the  de  jure  status  of  the  territory, 
he  is  vigorously  and  transparently  seeking 
its  de  facto  annexation.  By  pushing  ahead 
with    the    establishment    of   Jewish    settle- 


ments on  the  West  Bank,  Begin  hopes  to 
make  that  annexation  irreversible. 

He  may  succeed.  Even  though  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  Labor  Party  are  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Jordan  about  territorial  con- 
cessions on  the  West  Bank,  they  may  inherit 
a  fait  accompli  if  they  return  to  power.  They 
might  find  the  thousands  of  Jewish  settlers, 
many  of  whom  fanatically  share  Begin's  bib- 
lical dream  of  a  greater  Israel,  even  more 
difficult  to  dislodge  than  the  nearly  1  mil- 
lion indigenous  Arabs  are  to  absorb  into  Is- 
rael. 

That  prospect  is  contrary  to  America's  in- 
terests—and. indeed,  to  Israel's  own— in  nu- 
merous ways.  Israel  argues  that  it  is  strong, 
stable  and  pro-Western,  while  most  of  the 
Arab  states  are  weak,  fractious  and  radical. 
But  one  reason  the  Arabs  are  that  way,  and 
becoming  more  so.  is  precisely  because  of 
their  impasse  with  Israel.  The  tragedy  and 
chaos  that  have  engrulfed  the  once  peaceful, 
prosperous  nation  of  Lebanon  are  a  direct 
spillover  of  the  Palestinian  problem.  Anwar 
Sadat's  position  both  within  Egypt  and 
among  his  Arab  brethren  elsewhere  will  re- 
main precarious  unless  he  can  point  to  some 
success  in  the  Palestinian  autonomy  talks 
initiated  by  the  Camp  David  agreements  and 
due  to  resume  in  three  weeks.  By  and  large 
Sadat  has  shown  forbearance  over  Israel's 
annexation  of  East  Jerusalem  and  flexibility 
over  the  delicate  issue  of  West  Bank  water 
rights.  Israel,  for  its  part,  has  done  every- 
thing it  could  to  prevent  the  West  Bank 
Arabs  for  genuinely  governing  themselves— a 
goal  set  by  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Granted,  if  Israel  were  to  budge  and  permit 
the  establishment  of  real  Arab  self-rule  on 
most  of  the  West  Bank,  that  in  itself  would 
bring  into  sharp  focus  tricky,  long-deferred 
questions  about  whether  and  how  to  demili- 
tarize the  area  and  who  should  ultimately 
have  sovereignty  there,  Jordan  or  the  Pal- 
estinians. Nonetheless,  even  though  it  is  sure 
to  raise  some  new  problems,  progress  toward 
self-rule  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
current  festering  of  old  ones.  Even  a  lasting 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  dilemma  would 
not  automatically  bring  stability  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  shore  up  all  American  interests 
there,  but  it  would  certainly  help.  Similarly. 
Israeli  stubbornness  is  not  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
major  one. 

The  continuing  Israeli  occupation  of  land 
Jordan  administered  from  1948  until  1967 
galls,  humiliates  and  weakens  King  Hussein, 
who  has  proved  himself  many  times  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  West.  For  all  their  own 
foot-dragging  in  the  past,  the  Saudis  have 
demonstrated  true  statesmanship— and  im- 
plicitly recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist^in 
the  way  they  helped  mediate  the  current 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  They  are  desperate  for 
a  U.S. -sponsored  breakthrough  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  largely  to  help  them  justify 
their  own  close  ties  with  the  U.S.  Yet  those 
ties  are  being  strained  anew  by  the  deter- 
mination of  Israel  and  its  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton to  block  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  air- 
borne warning  planes  (AWACS)  and  other 
hardware  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
announced  last  week.  Reagan,  and  Carter  be- 
fore him,  chose  to  make  this  deal  a  symbol 
of  the  U.S.'s  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  that 
original  American  decision,  a  reversal  now 
would  be  damaging  to  U.S.  interests.  There- 
fore Congress  should  approve  the  sale. 

Kuwait,  whose  population  is  nearly  a  quar- 
ter Palestinian  refugees,  has  drifted  alarm- 
ingly toward  the  pro-Moscow  pole  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement.  Other  small  gulf  states 


may  follow.  The  nonaligned  have  recovered 
from  their  initial  collective  outrage  over  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  re- 
sumed their  earlier  harping  on  Israeli  occu- 
pation of  the  West  Bank.  The  close  identi- 
fication of  the  U.S.  with  Israel  has  impeded 
American  attempts  to  coordinate  diplomacy 
with  the  European  community,  and  it  has 
complicated  U.S.  relations  with  most  Third 
World  countries  and  virtually  all  Islamic 
ones.  It  has  also  complicated  American  ef- 
forts to  pre-position  military  supplies  and 
guarantee  access  to  bases  around  the  gulf. 

A  network  of  such  arrangements  is  strate- 
gically critical  if  the  U.S.  is  to  deter,  and,  if 
necessary,  resist,  a  Soviet  thrust  toward  the 
warm  waters  and  the  oil.  To  be  sure.  Israel's 
own  military  power  might  be  a  genuine  asset 
to  the  U.S.  in  such  a  contingency.  Israel 
could  provide  the  American  units  with  tac- 
tical air  support— as  long  as  its  hostile  Arab 
neighbors  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
broader  conflict  and  attack  Israel  and  thus 
tie  down  its  air  force.  Moreover,  while  the 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  blitzkrieg  into  Iran  or 
Pakistan  cannot  be  discounted,  a  new  war  in 
the  region  is  far  more  likely  to  cast  Israel 
once  again  in  its  all  too  familiar  role  as  a 
combatant  taking  on  the  Arabs  or  as  a  mus- 
cle-bound but  paralyzed  pariah  on  the  side- 
lines of  another  inter-Arab  conflict. 

Beyond  the  realm  of  scenarios  and  strate- 
gies there  is  a  more  amorphous  but  still  im- 
portant respect  to  which  Israel  is  doing  a 
disservice  both  to  itself  and  to  its  American 
defenders.  Israel  sometimes  seems  to  have 
taken  on  the  visage  and  tone  of  a  rather 
nasty  and  bitter  nation,  even  a  violent  one. 
There  was  something  strutting  and  heartless 
about  the  way  the  Begin  government  cele- 
brated its  gratuitously  vengeful  bombing  at- 
tack on  Beirut,  in  which  about  300  were 
killed.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  of- 
ficial contribution.  But  Israel  in  the  past  has 
managed  to  convey  more  sorrow  than  anger 
when  it  wielded  its  terrible  swift  sword.  Now 
there  seems  to  be  only  anger,  and  it  is  too 
often  shrill,  self-righteous  and  even  a  bit 
frightening— more  so  to  those  who  love  Is- 
rael than  to  those  who  hate  her. 

This  growing  catalogue  of  detriments  to 
U.S. -Israeli  relations  ought  to  be  Exhibit  A 
when  Reagan  deals  next  week  with  Begin's 
claim  that  Israel  is  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  U.S.'s  strategic  problems.  Reagan  should 
explain  that  Israel  itself  is  a  problem,  and  a 
growing  one. 

So  far.  however,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  shown  a  distressing  reluctance  to 
stand  up  to  Begin,  especially  on  the  central 
issue  of  the  West  Bank.  Reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Carter  administration.  Reagan 
has  contended  that  the  settlements  are  "not 
illegal."  thus  inviting  Begin's  smug  observa- 
tion that  a  double  negative  equals  a  positive. 
The  Administration  has  pledged  to  continue 
the  Camp  David  process,  although  it  has 
done  so  rather  half-heartedly  and  without 
much  idea  about  how  to  proceed.  It  has  only 
tacitly  and  in  passing  endorsed  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  242,  which 
essentially  calls  for  Israeli  withdrawal  in  ex- 
change for  Arab  recognition  Hardline  Israelis 
have  pointed  to  what  they  see  as  the  absence 
of  an  explicit,  ringing  endorsement  as  a  sign 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  may  be 
down-playing  242.  which  was  the  basis  of 
Middle  East  policy  for  the  previous  four  U.S. 
Administrations. 

Reagan  has  indicated  to  his  aides  that  he 
tends  to  accept  Begin's  often  repeated  and 
patently  self-serving  argument  that  the  Pal- 
estinian issue  is  parochial  and  containable: 
that  it  is  one  of  history's  running  sores,  like 


the  chronic  but  localized  troubles  over  Cy- 
prus or  Kurdistan;  and  that  it  should  not 
loom  large  in  the  dealings  of  a  superpower 
with  its  strategic  partner.  Sadat  rebutted 
that  point  of  view  passionately  in  his  own 
meeting  with  Reagan  three  weeks  ago.  argu- 
ing, correctly,  that  the  Palestinian  issue  is 
the  biggest  barrier  to  his  own  and  the  U.S.'s 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  area  on  behalf  of  the 
West  Israeli  intransigence  and  Arab  propa- 
ganda have  combined  to  make  the  Palestin- 
ian cause  a  major  international  issue.  But 
now  Begin  has  a  change  to  rebut  Sadat. 

Even  though  Reagan  and  his  top  aides  are 
mightily  annoyed  over  the  Israeli  bombing 
attacks  against  Beirut  and  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
reactor  this  summer,  they  muted  their  an- 
noyance in  public,  expressing  instead  their 

"understanding"  of  Israeli  insecurity  and 
militancy.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  ap- 
peared either  that  the  U.S.  had  known  in  ad- 
vance about  the  bombing  missions  and  con- 
doned them  or.  more  accurately,  that  the 
U.S.  had  not  known  what  a  client  stale  was 
going  to  do  with  American-supplied  aircraft 
and  munitions.  Neither  interpretation  did 
American  prestige  any  good. 

Nor  did  the  Administration's  temporary 
and  symbolic  delay  in  the  delivery  of  jet 
fighters  to  Israel  repair  the  damage,  espe- 
cially since  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  announced  the  lifting  of  the  suspension 
less  than  24  hours  after  Begin  complained 
that  the  U.S.  was  "absolutely  unjustified"  in 
holding  up  "Israeli  planes  .  .  .  bought  by  Is- 
rael. "  Begin— or.  more  to  the  point.  Haig— 
might  have  added  that  the  planes  were 
bought  largely  with  U.S.  military  aid  funds. 
That  fact  lies  at  the  heart  of  both  the  rea- 
son and  the  means  for  a  tougher  U.S.  policy 
toward  Israel.  The  U.S.  has  an  immense  in- 
vestment in  Israel:  billions  in  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  since  1948.  It  also  has  an  incal- 
culable political,  human  and  idealistic,  or 
what  Begin  would  call  "'sentimental,"'  in- 
vestment in  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  state. 
But  not  in  its  irredentist  conquests.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  U.S.  is  obligated  by  moral- 
ity and  Realpolitik  alike  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  thwart  Begin"s  annexation  of 
the  West  Bank.  American  ambiguity  on  that 
point  serves  only  to  encourage  Begin,  con- 
fuse other  Israelis  and  anger  almost  every- 
one else. 

Reagan  should  use  the  occasion  of  Begin's 
visit  to  clear  up  any  doubts  about  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  Resolution  242  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  implication  of  a  West  Bajik 
withdrawal  as  part  of  a  peace.  He  should  also 
assert  his  unequivocal  opposition  to  the 
West  Bank  settlements.  Declared  public  pol- 
icy must  be  brought  more  into  line  with  con- 
cerns—and warnings— that  U.S.  officials  ex- 
press privately.  On  that  score.  Reagan  might 
consider  putting  Begin  on  notice  that  since 
the  West  Bank  settlements  are  in  effect  fi- 
nanced by  American  dollars,  the  U.S.  will 
hold  in  escrow  against  genuine  progress  in 
the  autonomy  talks  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  $800  million  now  budgeted  in  economic 
aid  to  Israel.  Furthermore,  if  Israel  sanc- 
tions any  new  settlements,  or  expands  exist- 
ing ones,  it  will  be  penalized  by  correspond- 
ing additions  to  that  escrow  account.  Thus  a 
future,  more  moderate  Israeli  government 
could  recoup  what  Begin's  policies  had  cost 
his  nation  not  just  in  cash  but  in  American 
good  will. 

The  U.S.  obligation  to  work  harder  in  pry- 
ing Israel  off  the  West  Bank  does  not.  how- 
ever, entail  recognizing  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  pressuring  Israel  to 
do  so.  The  fashionability  of  the  P.L.O.  option 
in  the  West  these  days  is  directly  proper- 
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tional  to  frustration  with  current  Israeli  pol- 
icy: any  idea  that  makes  Menachem  Begin 
apoplectic  cannot  be  all  bad.  or  so  it  might 
seem.  Trouble  is.  moderate  Israelis  are  al- 
most as  adamant  in  refusing  to  deal  with  the 
P.L.O.  as  Begin  is.  at  least  as  long  as  the 
P.L.O.  refuses  to  accept  the  existence  of  Is- 
rael. Also,  once  the  U.S.  recognizes  Yasser 
Arafat  &  Co..  the  P.L.O.  will  be  under  less 
pressure  to  recognize  Israel.  Sadat  urges  the 
simultaneous  mutual  recognition  of  Israel 
and  the  P.L.O.  Right  now  there  is  no  sign  of 
receptivity  to  that  idea  on  the  part  of  either 
the  P.L.O.  or  Israel,  and  the  U.S.  has  no  way 
of  bringing  them  together  without  com- 
promising its  necessary  boycott  of  the  P.L.O. 
The  best  course  for  American  diplomacy  is 
to  keep  the  West  Bank  autonomy  talks  alive 
so  that  there  is  still  something  for  King  Hus- 
sein or  the  Palestinians  to  negotiate  about  if 
and  when  there  is  an  Israeli  government 
they  can  deal  with. 

If  Israel  continues  to  take  international 
law  into  its  own  hands  as  violently— and  as 
embarrassingly  to  the  U.S.— as  it  did  in 
Baghdad  and  Beirut,  then  the  next  display  of 
U.S.  displeasure  ought  to  be  more  sustained 
and  less  symbolic.  It  might  include  selective 
cutbacks  in  American  military  aid.  which  is 
$1.2  billion  for  fiscal  '81  alone.  Some  of  that 
aid  is  not  critical  to  Israel's  defense.  In  fact, 
it  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  the  Israeli  defense 
industry,  which  in  turn  sometimes  competes 
with  the  U.S.  on  world  markets. 

There  is  little  doubt  about  how  Begin 
would  respond  to  warnings  of  these  or  simi- 
lar sanctions.  He  would  remind  Reagan  that 
every  time  a  U.S.  Administration  has  tried 
to  pressure  him  in  the  past,  it  has  strength- 
ened his  political  position  at  home  and 
brought  down  on  the  White  House  the  wrath 
of  Israel's  many  friends  in  Congress.  That  is 
true,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  must  al- 
ways be  true,  and  plenty  of  reasons  why  it 
should  not. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  U.S.  to  engage  Israel 
in  a  debate  over  the  fundamental  nature  of 
their  relationship.  If  that  means  interfering 
in  Israeli  internal  politics,  then  so  be  it.  Is- 
rael has  been  interfering  skillfully  and  suc- 
cessfully in  U.S.  politics  for  decades,  and 
will  be  doing  so  again  with  a  vengeance  in 
the  weeks  to  come  over  the  Saudi  AWACS 
sale.  About  half  the  Israeli  electorate  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  Begin's  policies  in  the 
last  election.  Perhaps  a  majority  will  do  so 
in  the  next.  The  U.S.  might  help  bring  that 
about  if  its  Government  were  less  timid  in 
asserting  publicly  that  Begin's  aims  and 
means  are  potentially  disastrous  for  both  Is- 
rael and  the  U.S. 

A  policy  aimed  at  inducing  Israel  to  be- 
have more  compatibly  with  American  global 
interests  does  not  mean  abandoning  or  even 
diminishing  the  special  U.S.  relationship 
with  Israel.  Just  the  opposite,  in  fact:  it 
might  help  rescue  that  relationship  from  the 
mistrust,  misunderstandings  and  misconcep- 
tions that  have  begun  to  eat  at  its  founda- 
tions—starting with  the  delusion  that  Israel 
is.  or  ever  has  been,  primarily  a  strategic 
ally.  Whether  they  think  of  themselves  as 
hardheaded  or  sentimental,  both  Israelis  and 
friends  of  Israel  in  the  U.S.  must  realize  that 
for  all  the  very  real  external  threats  faced  by 
the  Jewish  state,  none  is  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  danger  that  under  Begin. 
Israel  may  become  not  only  a  net  liability  to 
the  U.S.  but  its  own  worst  enemy  as  well. 


[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  August 

1986] 
A  Report  on  the  Substance  and  Process  of 

Anti-US.     Disinformation    and    Propa- 
ganda Campaigns 

The  Soviets  have  also  sought  to  penetrate 
opposition  peace  and  antinuclear  groups— 
particularly  in  Western  Europe— to  put  pres- 
sure on  their  governments.  In  1983.  a  Soviet 
second  secretary  was  expelled  from  West 
Germany  for  trying  to  enlist  agents  to  influ- 
ence the  West  German  antinuclear  move- 
ment. During  the  same  year,  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment expelled  the  director  and  ordered 
the  closure  of  the  USSR's  Bern-based 
Novosti  bureau,  charging  that  the  bureau 
had  been  used  as  a  center  for  the  "political 
and  ideological  indoctrination"  of  young 
members  of  the  Swiss  peace  and  antinuclear 
movements. 

targeting  journalists 

The  Soviets  also  give  high  priority  to  re- 
cruitment of  foreign  journalists  who  can 
help  shape  the  opinions  both  of  elite  audi- 
ences and  of  the  general  public.  The  KGB 
uses  these  individuals  to  place  articles — in- 
cluding disinformation  and  forgeries,  to  in- 
fluence the  editorial  line  of  newspapers,  and 
to  publish  special  letters.  KGB  officers  nor- 
mally meet  with  their  press  assets  to  give 
them  guidance  on  what  to  write,  and  fre- 
quently provide  financial  support.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  been  particularly  adept  at  penetrat- 
ing and  manipulating  the  media  in  the  Third 
World,  but  they  have  also  had  some  signifi- 
cant successes  in  the  more  sophisticated 
press  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan: 

One  of  the  more  celebrated  cases  was  that 
of  Pierre-Charles  Pathe.  a  French  journalist 
convicted  in  1979  of  acting  as  a  Soviet  agent 
since  1960.  The  Soviets  provided  funds  to 
Pathe  so  he  could  publish  a  private  news- 
letter, and  they  reviewed  his  articles — which 
subtly  pushed  the  Soviet  line  on  a  wide 
range  of  international  issues — prior  to  publi- 
cation. The  subscribers  to  Pathe's  newsletter 
included  almost  70  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  almost 
50  percent  of  France's  Senators. 

Another  important  agent  of  influence  was 
Danish  journalist  Arne  Herlov  Peterson,  who 
was  arrested  in  1981  and  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  illegal  activities  for  the  USSR.  Al- 
though he  was  not  convicted,  the  Danish 
Government  made  available  evidence  that 
Peterson  apparently  was  recruited  several 
years  earlier  by  the  KGB.  He  served  the  So- 
viets by  publishing  Soviet-supplied  anti- 
NATO  propaganda  tracts,  conveying  funds  to 
peace  organizations,  and  disseminating  So- 
viet-prepared forgeries.  Peterson  received 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  gifts,  free  travel, 
and  cash  payments. 

Levchenko  claimed  that  in  Japan  the  KGB 
had  agents  in  most  of  the  major  newspapers 
and  media  outlets.  One  of  them,  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  Japan,  re- 
signed in  1983  after  being  publicly  identified 
as  a  Soviet  agent.  He  had  reportedly  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures, including  the  surfacing  of  the  forged 
"last  will  and  testament  of  Chou  En-lai"— an 
operation  considered  by  the  KGB  to  have 
been  very  successful.  Other  media  assets  ap- 
parently continue  to  promote  Soviet  inter- 
ests in  Japan.  For  instance,  one  journalist 
identified  by  Levchenko  as  a  "trusted  con- 
tact" published  a  story  in  1984  supporting 
the  Soviet  version  of  the  KAL  shootdown. 
other  influence  channels 

In  addition  to  regular  agent-of-influence 
operations,  the  Soviets  establish  other  types 
of  relationships  to  influence  foreigners.  For 


example,  the  KGB— along  with  the  CPSU's 
International  Department — use  Soviet  aca- 
demics to  try  to  influence  the  ideas  of  their 
Western  counterparts.  Both  the  KGB  and  the 
ID  play  a  role  in  selecting  Soviet  partici- 
pants for  foreign  conferences,  and  Soviet  del- 
egates commonly  receive  guidance  from  the 
ID.  Moscow  doubtless  hopes  that  Westerners 
will  accept  Soviets  affiliated  with  "think 
tanks"— such  as  the  Institute  of  the  USA  and 
Canada  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Science — as 
bona  fide  nonpolitical  colleagues,  and  that 
Westerners  will  underestimate  the  extent  to 
which  these  individuals  are  operating  under 
Moscow's  instructions. 

The  USSR  also  uses  Soviet  citizens  as  un- 
official sources  to  leak  information  to  for- 
eign journalists  and  to  spread  disinformation 
that  Moscow  does  not  want  attributed  di- 
rectly. One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  indi- 
viduals is  Vitally  Yevgeniyevich  Lui — better 
known  as  Victor  Louis — a  Soviet  journalist 
who  several  KGB  defectors  have  independ- 
ently identified  as  a  KGB  agent.  In  addition 
to  his  leaking  such  newsworthy  items  as 
Khrushchev's  ouster,  the  imminent  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  reassigm- 
ment  of  Marshall  Ogarkov.  he  has  been  used 
to  try  to  discredit  the  memoirs  of  Stalin's 
daughter  Svetlana  and,  more  recently,  to 
surface  a  videotape  on  the  physical  condition 
of  Soviet  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov.  After 
the  Chernobyl  accident.  Victor  Louis  was  the 
vehicle  for  publicizing  distorted  statements 
by  Sakharov  that  implied  he  was  supportive 
of  the  Soviet  handling  of  the  accident  and 
critical  of  the  Western  reaction  to  it. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  1969] 
Controversial  Soviet  Newsman  Hints 

Russians  Might  Launch  Attack  on  China 

London,  September  17.— Victor  Louis,  the 
controversial  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
London  Evening  News,  has  strongly  hinted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  a  surprise 
attack  on  China. 

In  a  dispatch  by  Mr.  Louis,  a  Soviet  citizen 
believed  to  have  close  connections  with  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  the  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced that  whether  or  not  the  Russians  at- 
tacked the  Chinese  nuclear  test  site.  Lop  Nor 
in  Sinkiang  was  only  "a  question  of  strat- 
egy." 

Mr.  Louis"  dispatch  said: 

"Some  circles  in  Eastern  Europe  are  ask- 
ing why  the  doctrine  that  Russia  was  justi- 
fied in  interfering  in  Czechoslovakia's  affairs 
a  year  ago  should  not  be  extended  to  China. 
Events  in  the  past  year  have  confirmed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  the  doctrine 
that  socialist  countries  have  the  right  to 
interfere  in  each  other's  affairs  in  their  own 
interest  or  those  of  others  who  are  threat- 
ened. 

"The  fact  that  China  is  many  times  larger 
than  Czechoslovakia  and  might  offer  active 
resistance  is.  according  to  these  Marxist 
theoreticians,  no  reason  for  not  applying  the 
doctrine.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union 
will  dare  to  attack  Lop  Nor.  China's  nuclear 
center,  is  a  question  of  strategy,  and  so  the 
world  would  only  learn  about  it  afterwards. 

The  appearance  on  Chinese  territory  of  un- 
derground radio  stations  criticizing  Mao.  in- 
dicates the  degree  of  unification  of  anti-Mao 
forces  within  the  country.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  these  forces  could  produce  a  leader  who 
would  ask  other  socialist  countries  foi  'fra- 
ternal help.' " 

Mr.  Louis  said  it  was  a  common  assump- 
tion among  well  informed  sources  in  Moscow 
that  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  were  aimed  at 
Chinese  nuclear  facilities. 

The  increasing  number  of  border  incidents 
and   the   way   they  are  being  handled,   Mr. 
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Louis  said,  shows  that  the  Russians  prefer 
using  rockets  to  manpower. 

For  example,  he  said  when  the  Chinese  at- 
tempted to  occupy  an  island,  'the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  island  was  burned  together  with 
any  Chinese  troops  and  equipment  there." 

A  War  of  Nerves 
(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Victor  Louis'  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  carry  out  a  sneak  attack  on  Chi- 
na's nuclear  facilities  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
broadening  war  of  nerves  by  Moscow  against 
Peking. 

Mr.  Louis  has  in  the  past  carried  out  spe- 
cial tasks  in  the  field  of  foreign  propaganda: 
apparently  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviet  K.G.B. 
or  secret  police,  or  the  Soviet  foreign  office 
or  both. 

His  dispatch  echoed  a  circular  letter  that 
was  distributed  to  foreign  Communist  par- 
ties and  Eastern  European  Communist  gov- 
ernments shortly  before  Sept.  1  in  which 
Moscow  raised  the  question  of  a  possible  pre- 
emptive strike  against  China. 

BREZHNEV  THESIS  RECALLED 

Whether  Moscow  seriously  contemplates 
an  attack  or  is  seeking  to  bring  pressure  on 
China  by  such  a  threat  cannot  easily  be  de- 
termined, but  the  Chinese  have  reacted  as 
though  the  threat  is  genuine. 

Mr.  Louis'  dispatch  put  the  pre-emptive  at- 
tack into  the  ideological  framework  of  the 
thesis  advanced  by  the  Soviet  party  Sec- 
retary. Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  at  the  time  of  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia  when 
he  proclaimed  the  right  of  "socialist  coun- 
tries" to  intervene  in  each  other's  internal 
affairs. 

The  doctrine  of  intervention  has  been  cas- 
tigated by  Peking  which  has  warned  all  Com- 
munist countries  that  the  doctrine  means 
that  Moscow  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right 
to  intervene  in  any  country  in  any  manner  it 
desires. 

Mr.  Louis'  reference  to  a  possible  attack 
on  Lob  Nor  and  his  statement  that  the 
"world  would  only  learn  about  it  after- 
wards '  coincided  with  the  Soviet  circular 
letter's  suggestion  of  a  sudden  attack  on 
Chinese  facilities. 

Mr.  Louis's  report  of  underground  anti- 
Mao  radio  stations  in  China  is  not  borne  out 
by  other  sources.  Independent  observers  be- 
lieve the  stations  are  situated  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  are  part  of  the  general  war  of  the 
airwaves  being  carried  out  along  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  frontier. 

His  suggestion  of  a  "leader"  arising  in 
China  who  would  request  Soviet  intervention 
matched  what  the  Russians  thought  would 
happen  in  Czechoslovakia  but  didn't.  There 
has  been  no  sign  that  any  pro-Russian  Chi- 
nese opposition  to  Mao  Tse-tung  exists  or  is 
likely  to  rise. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  dispatch  by  Mr. 
Louis,  who  last  week  was  the  first  to  report 
the  visit  of  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  to 
Peking,  reflects  actual  discussions  in  Mos- 
cow of  military  moves.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  convince  Pe- 
king of  the  genuine  possibility  of  a  sudden 
strike.  The  Russians  presumably  hope  to 
compel  the  Chinese  to  enter  into  meaningful 
discussions  of  Chinese-Soviet  differences, 
with  the  implicit  threat  that  the  alternative 
is  nuclear  war. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  Time  Magazine.  May  7,  1984] 

The  Case  Against  Star  Wars  Weapons 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
The  esoteric  yet  immensely  important  na- 
tional debate  over  how  to  avoid  nuclear  war 
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has  suddenly  been  focused  like  a  laser  beam 
on  one  issue:  Should  the  U.S.  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  space-based  system  for  defending  it- 
self against  Soviet  missiles  so  as  to  deter 
Moscow  from  ever  contemplating  such  an  at- 
Uck? 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  President 
Reagan  surprised  the  nation,  and  many  ex- 
perts in  his  own  Government  as  well,  by  call- 
ing for  an  all-out  program,  along  the  lines  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  which  developed  the 
atom  bomb,  to  build  a  defense  system  in 
space.  He  envisioned  a  network  of  orbiting 
sensors  that  would  detect  a  Soviet  attack  as 
soon  as  it  was  launched,  then  trigger  giant 
remote-control  ray  guns  that  would  destroy 
attacking  rockets  or  their  warheads  before 
they  could  do  any  damage. 

The  idea  had  been  planted  in  Reagan's 
mind  by  his  friend  and  frequent  adviser  Ed- 
ward Teller,  the  Hungarian-bom  superhawk. 
often  described  as  the  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  whose  bold  and  controversial  ideas 
have  occasionally  led  some  of  his  fellow 
physicists  to  moan.  "E.T..  go  home."  Teller's 
brainstorm  became  Reagan's  dream,  and  the 
dream  became  national  policy.  In  a  speech  in 
March  1983.  the  President  asked.  "What  if 
free  people  could  live  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  ...  we  could  intercept  and  destroy 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  before  they 
reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies?  " 
In  December,  with  no  fanfare.  Reagan  ap- 
proved $26  billion  over  the  next  five  years  for 
research  into  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
Last  week  the  program  came  under  close 
scrutiny  by  two  high-level  groups  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  it  was  found  wanting.  The  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
leased an  extremely  negative  report  warning 
that  a  comprehensive  antiballistic-missile 
system  was  so  unpromising  'that  it  should 
not  serve  as  the  basis  of  public  expectation 
or  national  policy."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sub- 
jected five  Administration  witnesses,  includ- 
ing the  President's  science  adviser.  George 
Keyworth.  and  the  newly  designated  director 
of  the  program,  Lieut.  General  James 
Abrahamson.  to  withering  skepticism. 
Among  the  doubters  were  moderates  like 
John  Glenn  as  well  as  liberals  like  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat  Paul  Tsongas. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  issue  will 
figure  in  the  presidential  campaign.  Demo- 
cratic Front  Runner  Walter  Mondale  last 
week  denounced  the  plan  as  "dangerously  de- 
stabilizing" and  called  for  a  freeze  on  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  The  Democrats  believe 
that  the  President's  embrace  of  antimissile 
weapons  will  fan  fears  that  he  is  a  trigger- 
happy  nuclear  cowboy. 

That  charge  is  not  only  unfair— it  misses 
the  point  that  there  are  substantially  more 
legitimate  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  in  particular  and  about  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  complicated  national  se- 
curity issues  in  general.  Reagan  has  often 
been  drawn  instinctively  to  simplistic,  gim- 
micky solutions  to  problems  that  entail  lay- 
ers upon  layers  of  historical  background  and 
technical  complexity.  Reagan's  early  fas- 
cination with  supply-side  economics  in  its 
least  sophisticated  form  and  his  advocacy  of 
a  two-China  policy  are  but  two  examples.  He 
abandoned  both  during  the  crash  course  in 
realism  that  comes  with  being  President. 
But  he  has  clung  more  stubbornly  to  the  idea 
of  space-based  defenses.  He  has  done  so  for 
reasons  that  are  as  straightforward  and  sin- 
cere as  they  are  wrongheaded. 

In  his  March  1983  speech  unveiling  the 
scheme,  he  said  he  hoped  the  U.S.  could  erect 
an  umbrella  of  impenetrable  antimissile  de- 


fenses over  itself  and  its  allies.  By  thus  ren- 
dering an  attacker's  weapons  impotent,  the 
U.S.  would  not  have  to  count  on  ballistic 
missiles  and  bombers  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion or  to  retaliate  against  an  attack.  No 
longer  would  "crisis  stability"  between  the 
superpowers  have  to  be  enshrined  in  a  sui- 
cide pact. 

In  Reagan's  view,  the  scenario  for  World 
War  III  would  become  more  like  an  arcade 
video  game  and  less  a  prime-time  apoca- 
lypse. Instead  of  mushroom  clouds  springing 
up  from  charred  landscapes  and  families 
being  vaporized  in  their  backyards  or  dying 
slow  deaths  from  radiation  sickness,  the  im- 
agery would  feature  unmanned  enemy  pro- 
jectiles being  zapped  and  disintegrating  high 
above  the  earth:  the  planet  and  its  popu- 
lation would  remain  out  of  harm's  way. 

What  is  more,  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to 
protect  itself  without  the  threat  of  commit- 
ting mass  murder.  Like  Darth  Vader  spin- 
ning helplessly  but  harmlessly  away  from 
the  doomed  Death  Star  in  his  crippled  TIE 
Fighter,  the  Soviets  would  be  mightily  frus- 
trated in  their  losing  battle  with  American 
ingenuity,  but  they  would  not  be  Inciner- 
ated. 

Best  of  all,  the  Soviets  would  probably  not 
do  anything  as  foolish  as  start  a  fight.  If 
they  were  to  do  so.  however,  they  would 
probably  not  come  back  to  fight  another 
day:  realizing  the  futility  of  their  earth- 
based  spears  against  the  new.  space-based 
American  shield,  the  Soviets  might  set 
down,  or  at  least  phase  out.  their  missiles 
and  other  weapons  of  aggression.  Following 
the  American  example,  they  too  would  shift 
to  defense  rather  than  retaliation.  The  world 
would  be  a  safer  place.  Reagan  has  even  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  might  some  day  share 
its  defensive  technology  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Critics  quickly  dubbed  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  "Star  Wars."  That  sobriquet 
suggested  a  fantasy— not  just  a  dream,  but  a 
pipedream,  and  a  potentially  perilous  one  at 
that. 

The  case  against  Star  Wars  rests  on  a  clus- 
ter of  mutually  reinforcing  arguments. 
Strictly  on  technical  grounds,  experts  all 
across  the  ideological  spectrum  doubt  that 
space-based  ray  guns  would  work  well 
enough  to  vindicate  Reagan's  vision.  To  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  blanket  protection  the  Presi- 
dent and  Teller  originally  had  in  mind,  the 
system  would  have  to  offer  a  100%  guarantee 
(an  untested  guarantee  at  that)  of  intercept- 
ing and  disarming  an  entire  huge  barrage  of 
Soviet  warheads.  If  even  a  tiny  percentage  of 
the  warheads  "leaked"  through,  the  devasta- 
tion in  the  U.S.  would  be  horrendous,  and  the 
American  leadership  would  very  likely  feel 
compelled  to  order  a  retaliatory  strike  with 
whatever  remained  of  its  offensive  arsenal. 

After  a  year  of  study  and  refinement  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative now  implicitly  accepts  the  imprac- 
ticality  of  a  leakproof  umbrella.  Instead  it 
adopts  the  somewhat  more  modest  "interim" 
goal  of  ""enhancing."  rather  than  replacing, 
deterrence  based  on  offensive  weapons.  The 
idea  is  that  Soviet  plans  for  an  attack  would 
be  further  complicated  by  even  an  imperfect 
American  defense. 

The  President's  program  remains,  however, 
a  radical,  unilateral  American  departure 
from  the  rules  that  have  governed  the  strate- 
gic competition  between  the  superpowers  for 
two  decades.  As  seen  from  Moscow,  it  is 
bound  to  look  like  an  attempt  to  create  an 
invulnerable  sanctuary  from  which  the  U.S. 
can  attack  the  Soviet  Union  with  impunity. 
American  leaders  insist,  of  course,  that  they 
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would  never  consider  such  a  thinsf.  but  the 
Soviets  will  not  believe  such  protestations. 
Instead,  they  will  see  the  U.S.  indulging  in  a 
deadly  combination  of  ambitions — better  of- 
fense, better  defense— that  the  Soviets  are 
sure  to  try  to  match. 

It  has  long  been  part  of  the  dogma  of  the 
nuclear  age  that  the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense.  That  is  what  deterrence  is  all  about: 
the  other  side  is  less  likely  to  attack  if  its 
leaders  know  they  will  prompt  a  vastly  de- 
structive counterattack.  A  corollary  to  the 
dogma  of  •offense-dominated"  deterrence  is 
that  there  is  nothing  more  provocative  and 
destabilizing  than  a  strategic  defense.  The 
more  one  superpower  tries  to  protect  itself 
against  attack,  the  more  the  other  side  will 
try  to  improve  its  offensive  weapons  to  be 
sure  it  can  overwhelm  and  thwart  those  de- 
fenses. Thus  a  defensive  arms  race  will  exac- 
erbate and  accelerate  the  offensive  one.  with 
the  advantage  always  remaining  with  the  of- 
fense. 

The  classic  example  of  how  this  dynamic 
has  worked  in  practice  can  be  seen  in  an  in- 
sidious interaction  between  two  high-tech 
systems:  today's  ultimate  offensive  weapons, 
multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles,  or  MIRV's.  and  yesterday's  mis- 
conceived defensive  weapons,  antiballistic 
missiles,  or  ABMs. 

The  Soviets  erected  a  primitive  ABM  de- 
fense around  Moscow  in  the  '60s.  Like  Ronald 
Reagan  today,  the  Kremlin  leaders  of  20 
years  ago  believed  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  irreproachable  civic  respon- 
sibility to  do  whatever  they  could  to  protect 
their  country  from  nuclear  attack.  "A  defen- 
sive system  that  prevents  attack  is  not  a 
cause  of  the  arms  race."  said  the  late  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  in  1967.  It  took 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
and  other  officials  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration hours  of  arduous  discussion  to  per- 
suade Kosygin  and  his  comrades  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  that  an  ABM  race  would 
only  intensify  efforts  to  create  even  more  de- 
structive weapons.  The  U.S..  in  any  case,  had 
an  ABM  system  of  its  own.  It  also  had  an  in- 
cipient MIRV  program  that  would  allow  it  to 
penetrate,  or  beat,  any  Soviet  ABM  network 
simply  by  hurling  more  warheads  (and  de- 
coys* at  the  U.S.S.R.  than  the  Soviets  had 
interceptors. 

Shortly  after  coming  into  ofrice.  Richard 
Nixon  said.  'Although  every  instinct  moti- 
vates me  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  complete  protection  against  a  major 
nuclear  attack,  it  is  not  now  within  our 
power  to  do  so  .  .  .  And  it  might  look  to  an 
opponent  like  the  prelude  to  an  offensive 
strategy  threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent." 
Nixon  was  aware  of  the  paradox  that  Reagan 
has  overlooked:  one  side's  quest  for  safety 
can  heighten  the  other  side's  insecurity.  By 
1972  the  Soviets  had  accepted  the  logic  of  the 
American  position  and  agreed,  in  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  to  severe 
restrictions  on  ABMs.  But  if  one  lane  of  the 
arms  race  was  thus  closed  down,  another 
stayed  wide  open  when  the  U.S.  passed  up  a 
chance  to  negotiate  limits  or  a  ban  on 
MIRVs.  Why?  Primarily  because  MIRVs, 
with  their  microcomputers  and  other  prodi- 
gies of  Yankee  electronic  wizardry,  were 
then  seen  to  be  an  area  of  permanent  Amer- 
ican technological  superiority,  an  ace  not  to 
be  discarded  in  the  nuclear  poker  game. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  Soviets 
not  only  had  mastered  MIRVing  but  in  some 
areas  were  outdoing  the  U.S.  at  it.  With 
their  Hydraheaded  monster  rockets,  they 
were  able  to  pull  sharply  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  land-based  MIRV  race.  It  is  partly  to 


compensate  for  that  imbalance  that  Reagan 
finds  Star  Wars  appealing.  But  the  risks  are 
daunting.  One  is  that  the  ABM  race  that  was 
called  off  a  dozen  years  ago  might  resume 
with  a  vengeance,  only  this  time  utilizing 
space-based  death  rays  and  satellite  killers 
in  addition  to  ground-launched  antimissile 
interceptors.  The  Soviets  are  poised  on  the 
starting  blocks  for  such  a  race  themselves. 
They  have  been  experimenting  vigorously 
with  directed  high-energy  weapons. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  were  able  to  perfect  and 
monopolize  space-based  defensive  weapons 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  entire  Soviet  ar- 
senal, these  American  wonder  weapons 
might  still  eventually  prove  to  be  sitting 
ducks  for  pre-emptive  attack  by  Soviet  anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  devices.  So  far  the  Soviets 
have  been  experimenting  only  with  rather 
cumbersome  ground-launched  satellite  kill- 
ers that  can  strike  at  relatively  low  alti- 
tudes; the  U.S..  meanwhile,  has  a  more  so- 
phisticated, versatile  and  effective  aircraft- 
launched  weapon  in  the  works,  but  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  an  American 
lead  in  ASAT  would  prove  any  more  pernia- 
nent  than  the  one  the  U.S.  enjoyed  in  MIRVs 
twelve  years  ago. 

The  Kremlin  has  professed  a  willingness  to 
stop  the  ASAT  race  before  it  begins.  Thir- 
teen months  ago.  the  late  'Yuri  Andropov 
called  for  an  international  ban  on  space 
weapons,  and  last  August  he  declared  a  uni- 
lateral moratorium  on  Soviet  launches  of 
antisatellite  weapons.  While  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  wary  of  Soviets  bearing  disar- 
mament initiatives,  there  is  no  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  probe  them  further.  Yet  the  Reagan 
Administration  dismissed  Soviet  ASAT  feel- 
ers out  of  hand.  It  did  so  partly  because  of  its 
shortsighted  and  amnesiac  confidence  in  the 
superiority  of  American  high  tech.  and  part- 
ly because  of  its  deep-seated  distaste  for 
arms  control  of  any  kind. 

No  program  of  strategic  defense  should  be 
launched  unless  a  comprehensive  arms-con- 
trol program  that  places  sharp  limits  on  of- 
fensive weapons  is  establi.shed  first.  That 
way.  strategic  defense  might  conceivably 
serve  as  a  useful  backup  to  traditional  deter- 
rence, an  extra  insurance  against  war  break- 
ing out  by  accident  (a  space-based  American 
death  ray  might  knock  out  an  errant  Soviet 
missile,  for  instance,  without  necessarily 
touching  off  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack)  or 
against  war  being  started  by  a  reckless  new- 
comer to  the  nuclear-weapons  club. 

But  the  current  situation  could  not  be  less 
propitious,  or  the  dilemma  more  obvious.  It 
was  articulated  clearly  by  a  top  Administra- 
tion military  scientist.  Richard  DeLauer. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  about  six  weeks  after  Reagan's 
original  Star  Wars  speech.  The  proposed  de- 
fensive system,  said  DeLauer.  could  be  over- 
come by  Soviet  offensive  weapons  unless  it 
was  coupled  with  substantial  controls  on  of- 
fensive arms.  "With  unconstrained  prolifera- 
tion" of  Soviet  warheads,  he  added,  "no  de- 
fense system  will  work." 

Yet  offensive  arms  control  is  dead  in  the 
water.  The  Administration's  proposals  in  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  in  1982-83 
were  transparently  nonnegotiable  because 
they  required  drastic,  one-side  cuts  in  Soviet 
forces.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Soviets 
walked  out  of  those  talks  last  year.  As  of 
now.  the  Administration  has  no  unified  plan 
for  resuming  negotiations,  much  less  achiev- 
ing an  agreement.  Star  Wars  itself  jeopard- 
izes what  little  is  left  of  arms  control.  De- 
spite Administration  disclaimers  to  the  con- 
trary, an  all-out  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
would  surely  bring  the  U.S.  into  violation  of 


the  nuclear-arms-control  agreements  still 
formally  in  force  with  the  U.S.S.R..  includ- 
ing the  ABM  treaty  concluded  as  part  of 
SALT  I. 

Meanwhile,  offensive  weapons  are  pro- 
liferating on  both  sides,  and  the  prospect  for 
limits  any  time  soon,  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
ductions, is  bleak.  That  makes  today  the 
worst  possible  time  for  the  superpowere  to 
carry  their  competition  into  space — or  even 
to  threaten  to  do  so. 

[From  Time  magazine.  Jan.  1.  1990) 

Rethinking  the  Red  Men.^ce:  Gorbachev  Is 

Helping  the  West  by  showing  That  the 

Soviet  Thhe.\t  Isn't  What  It  Used  To 

be— and.  what's  mohe.  that  it  never 

WAS 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

George  Bush  concluded  after  the  shipboard 
summit  in  Malta  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  join  in  an  enterprise  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  has  called  "new  political  think- 
ing." It  was  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  New 
Year's  resolution,  and  a  new  decade's.  So  far. 
Gorbachev  has  had  a  near  monopoly  on  the 
promulgation  of  bold  ideas.  Bush's  main  con- 
tribution has  been  an  appeal  for  Western  pol- 
icy to  move  "beyond  containment.  "  That 
phrase,  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  slogan 
of  the  year,  sounded  all  right  when  he  first 
enunciated  it  last  spring,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  Since  then  Gorbachev's  initiatives 
and  the  events  they  have  triggered  have 
made  containment  sound  like  such  an  anach- 
ronism that  the  need  to  move  beyond  it  is 
self-evident.  Last  week's  U.S.  invasion  of 
Panama  was  a  case  in  point.  It  was  Uncle 
Sam's  first  major  post-containment  military 
operation:  neither  the  ghost  of  President 
James  Monroe  nor  a  single  live  communist 
was  anywhere  in  sight. 

Members  of  the  Administration  have  had 
trouble  thinking  about  the  long-term  future 
because  the  short  term  is  so  uncertain.  No 
sooner  did  they  decide  on  affirmative  an- 
swers to  their  initial  questions  about  Gorba- 
chev—Is he  for  real?  Is  he  good  for  us?— then 
they  started  worrying.  Will  he  last?  Will  he 
succeed?  What  happens,  and  who  takes  his 
place,  if  he  doesn't? 

Such  questions  are  by  definition  unanswer- 
able except  with  qualified  guesses.  What  are 
the  chances  of  rain  tomorrow?  Forty  per- 
cent. Better  take  an  umbrella.  What  are  the 
chances  of  the  Big  One  sometime  in  the  next 
30  years  if  you  live  along  the  San  Andreas 
fault?  High  enough  that  you'd  better  check 
your  insurance  policy:  make  sure  it  covers 
acts  of  God.  Gorbachev  is  to  political  earth- 
quakes what  matadors  are  to  bulls.  Wonder- 
ing about  what  will  happen  to  him— or  be- 
cause of  him— is  unlikely  to  inspire  boldness 
in  someone  so  naturally  cautious  and  prone 
to  overinsurance  as  George  Bush.  That,  in 
essence,  is  what  happened  in  1989. 

Whether  Gorbachev  succeeds  or  not  mat- 
ters immensely  to  his  people  and  the  world. 
But  the  world  should  not  need  to  await  the 
outcome  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do  to  see  the 
significance  of  what  he  has  already  done:  he 
has  accelerated  history,  making  possible  the 
end  of  one  of  its  most  disreputable  episodes, 
the  imposition  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
order  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
Sooner  or  later,  their  despair  and  defiance 
would  have  reached  critical  mass.  But  the 
explosion  occurred  this  year,  much  sooner 
and  more  spectacularly  than  anyone  had  pre- 
dicted, because  the  people  had  in  Gorbachev 
the  most  powerful  ally  imaginable. 

Perhaps  just  as  important,  the  Gorbachev 
phenomenon  may  have  a  transforming  effect 
outside  the  communist  world,  on  the  percep- 


tions and  therefore  the  policies  of  the  West. 
Watching  him  ought  to  inspire,  in  addition 
to  awe.  suspense  and  admiration,  an  epiph- 
any about  what  his  fellow  citizens  call,  with 
increasing  irony,  anger  and  impatient.  "So- 
viet reality."  Gorbachev's  determination  to 
restructure  that  reality  should  induce  West- 
erners to  practice  a  kind  of  reverse  engineer- 
ing on  the  imagines  in  their  own  mind.  The 
question  of  the  hour  should  be  not  just.  WTiat 
next?  but.  Knowing  what  we  know  now.  hav- 
ing seen  what  we  have  seen  this  year,  how 
should  we  revise  our  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  challenge? 

The  best  way  to  begin  mapping  the  concep- 
tual terrain  that  lies  beyond  containment  is 
to  re-examine  the  premises  of  containment 
itself. 

For  more  than  four  decades.  Western  pol- 
icy has  been  based  on  a  grotesque  exaggera- 
tion of  what  the  U.S.S.R.  could  do  if  it  want- 
ed, therefore  what  it  might  do.  therefore 
what  the  West  must  be  prepared  to  do  in  re- 
sponses. Gorbachev  has  shown  that,  in  some 
respects,  where  the  West  thought  the  Soviet 
Union  was  strong,  it  was  in  fact  weak.  The 
spectacle  of  this  past  year— often  exhilarat- 
ing, sometimes  chaotic  and  in  Tiananmen 
Square  horrifying— has  revealed  a  brittleness 
in  the  entire  communist  system,  whether  the 
armed  and  uniformed  minions  of  the  state 
ended  up  snipping  barbed  wire,  as  they  did  in 
Hungary,  or  slaughtering  students,  as  they 
did  in  China.  That  brittleness  has  been  there 
all  along,  but  it  was  often  mistaken  for 
toughness  by  "calling  things  by  their  own 
names."  Gorbachev  is  admitting  that  much 
of  what  has  been  perceived  by  the  outside 
world  as  his  country's  collective  "discipline" 
is  actually  an  ossifying,  demoralizing,  bru- 
talizing system  of  institutionalized  ineffi- 
ciency. He  should  make  us  look  again  at  the 
U.S.S.R.:  a  monstrosity,  yes.  but  not  a  mon- 
ster in  so  formidable  and  predatory  a  sense 
as  has  figured  in  the  cross  hairs  of  Western 
defense  policy. 

The  Soviets  themselves  now  look  back  on 
the  almost  two  decades  of  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
rule  as  the  era  of  "stagnation."  Harsh  as 
that  word  sounds,  it  is  actually  a  euphe- 
mism; it  really  means  general  decline. 
Gorbachev  personifies  to  his  own  people,  and 
should  personify  to  the  outside  world,  a 
damning  revelation  about  Soviet  history: 
Russia  made  a  huge  mistake  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century,  one  that  it  is  trying 
to  correct  as  it  prepares  to  enter  the  21st. 
Having  already  missed  out  on  what  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  offered  in  the  way  of  mo- 
dernity, including  much  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  democratic  revolution. 
Russia  then  missed  whatever  chance  World 
War  I  and  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  gave 
it  to  become  a  modern  country  in  this  cen- 
tury. In  assembling  the  Soviet  state,  the 
Bolsheviks  took  two  components  of  their 
own  revolutionary  modus  operandi— terror 
and  conspiracy— grafted  them  onto  the  ideol- 
ogy of  universal  state  ownership,  then  re- 
tained five  vestiges  of  the  czarist  old  regime: 
despotism,  bureaucracy,  the  secret  police,  a 
huge  army  and  a  multinational  empire  sub- 
jugated by  Russians. 

The  result  of  that  mix  is  the  disaster  that 
Gorbachev  faces  today.  The  combination  of 
totalitarianism,  or  "command-administra- 
tive methods,"  and  bureaucracy  has  stul- 
tified Soviet  society,  economy  and  culture. 
Gorbachev  is  trying  to  introduce  the  eco- 
nomic mechanisms  and  democratic  political 
institutions  that  have  been  developing  in  the 
West  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trudg- 
ing down  its  own  dead  end.  particularly  dur- 
ing the  lost  years  of  the  Brezhnev  period. 


Yet  in  the  West  the  era  of  stagnation  was 
seen  as  one  of  Soviet  ascendancy— even,  in 
some  key  and  dangerous  respects,  of  Soviet 
supremacy.  Here  was  a  vast,  mysterious 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  from 
the  U.S.,  the  Great  Geopolitical  and  Ideo- 
logical Antipode.  It  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  immense  and  malignant  strength, 
including  the  self-confidence,  prowess  and 
resources  for  the  conduct  of  all-out  war. 
Even  now.  with  the  Pentagon  looking  for 
ways  to  trim  its  budget.  U.S.  defense  policy 
includes  a  caveat:  the  West  must  be  prepared 
for  the  danger  that  Gorbachev  will  be  over- 
thrown; he  might  be  replaced  by  a  retrograde 
Soviet  leadei-ship  that  will  once  again— that 
is  the  key  phrase:  once  again— threaten  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  military  intimidation 
if  not  conquest. 

Soldiers  are  given  to  cautioning  their  ci- 
vilian bosses  to  judge  the  enemy  by  his  capa- 
bilities, not  by  his  stated  intentions.  He  can 
deceive  about  his  intentions,  or  his  inten- 
tions can  change  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Capabilities,  by  contrast,  are  more  constant; 
they  can  be  gauged  objectively;  they  are 
harder  to  change  and  mask,  and  once  they 
have  truly  changed,  they  are  harder  to  re- 
verse. 

And  what  was  this  capability  that  the  So- 
viet Union  supposedly  had.  which  the  West 
must,  at  whatever  cost  necessary,  be  pre- 
pared to  match  and  thwart?  The  short  an- 
swer: the  capability  to  win  World  War  III. 
And  what  would  World  War  III  be  like? 
Again,  the  short  answer:  it  would  be  like  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  minds  and 
computers  of  Western  defense  experts  have 
long  concentrated  on  two  dangers,  each  a 
variant  of  a  devastating  episode  that  oc- 
curred about  a  half-century  ago.  One  is  an 
armored  attack  on  Western  Europe,  a  replay 
of  Hitler's  dash  to  the  English  Channel.  The 
other  is  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor,  a  bolt-from- 
the-blue  attack  by  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  that  would  catch  American 
weapons  sleeping  in  their  silos. 

These  nightmares  are  the  ultimate  exam- 
ple of  generals  preparing  to  fight  the  last 
war.  Western  strategists  arguably  must  as- 
sume the  worst  about  how  good  the  enemy  is 
in  his  ability  to  do  bad  things,  how  reliable 
and  well-trained  his  troops  are,  how  swiftly 
and  effectively  he  could  coordinate  his  at- 
tack. But  they  must  also  have  a  plausible 
answer  to  the  question.  Why  would  the 
enemy  do  those  bad  things? 

Scenarios  for  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western 
Europe  have  always  had  a  touch  of  paranoid 
fantasy  about  them.  In  the  late  1940s,  when 
Western  Europe  vias  weak  and  virtually  de- 
fenseless, the  Soviet  Union  itself  was  ex- 
hausted and  overextended.  Yes,  Joseph  Sta- 
lin "conquered"  Eastern  Europe — Exhibit  A 
in  the  charge  of  Soviet  expansionism— but  he 
did  so  in  the  final  battles  of  World  War  II. 
not  as  a  prelude  to  World  War  III.  The  Red 
Army  had  filled  the  vacuum  left  by  the  col- 
lapsing Wehrmacht.  By  the  early  1950s,  any 
Kremlin  warmonger  would  have  to  contend 
with  a  Western  Europe  that  was  already 
firmly  back  on  its  feet  and  therefore  no 
pushover,  and  also  with  an  American  doc- 
trine warning  that  Soviet  aggression  would 
trigger  nuclear  retaliation  against  the 
U.S.S.R. 

As  for  an  attempted  Soviet  decapitating 
attack  on  American  missiles,  that  danger 
has  always  been  mired  in  a  paradox.  No  mat- 
ter how  homicidal  or  even  genocidal  the 
enemy  is  thought  to  be.  he  is  not  supposed  to 
be  suicidal.  Deterrence  presupposes  not  only 
the  capacity  to  retaliate  but  also  sanity  and 
the  imperative  of  self-preservation  on  both 


sides.  A  madman  bent  on  self-destruction  is. 
almost  by  definition,  impossible  to  deter.  It 
has  always  required  a  suspension  of  disbelief 
to  imagine  a  sane  Soviet  leadership,  no  mat- 
ter how  cold-blooded,  calculating  that  it 
could,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  get  away 
with  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent. 
Even  if  all  American  land-based  missiles 
were  destroyed,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
would  have  to  c|>unt  on  the  distinct  possibil- 
ity that  their  country,  and  perhaps  their 
command  bunker,  would  sustain  a  pulveriz- 
ing blow  from  U.S.  submarine-  and  bomber- 
launched  weapons. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  a  world-class  thinker  about  the  un- 
thinkable and  nobody's  softy,  acknowledged 
back  in  the  1970s  that  a  Soviet  decision  to 
attack  American  missiles  would  be  a  "cos- 
mic roll  of  the  dice."  Yet  Soviets  play  chess: 
they  do  not  shoot  craps.  Stalin  advanced  sev- 
eral black  pawns  and  a  knight  against  one  of 
white's  most  vulnerable  squares.  West  Ber- 
lin, in  1948.  Nikita  Khrushchev  tried  a  simi- 
lar gambit  in  1961.  and  he  was  downright 
reckless  over  Cuba  in  1962.  The  stupidity  as 
well  as  the  failure  of  that  move  contributed 
to  his  downfall. 

Those  episodes,  scary  as  they  were  at  the 
time,  should  be  strangely  reassuring  in  ret- 
rospect. They  prove  that  deterrence  is  some- 
thing like  a  force  of  nature.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  exercises  a  gravita- 
tional pull  on  the  superpowers  during  mo- 
ments of  political  and  military  confronta- 
tion, tugging  them  back  from  the  brink.  In  a 
real  crisis,  precise  calculations  on  one  side 
about  exactly  how  many  of  what  kind  of 
weapons  the  other  side  has  do  not  matter  all 
that  much:  what  matters  is  that  both  have 
nuclear  weapons,  period. 

This  concept  of  "existential  deterrence" 
(so  named  by  McGeorge  Bundy.  who  was  at 
John  F.  Kennedy's  side  during  his 
showdowns  with  Khrushchev)  is  rooted  in 
common  sense  and  experience  alike.  Yet 
until  now  it  has  never  been  deemed  a  pru- 
dent basis  for  keeping  the  peace.  Why?  Be- 
cause worst-case  assumptions  about  Soviet 
intentions  have  fed.  and  fed  upon,  worst-case 
assumptions  about  Soviet  capabilities. 

Even  now  the  nightmare  of  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  continues  to  darken  the  waking 
hours  of  Western  military  and  political  lead- 
ers and  the  theoreticians  who  advise  them. 
The  Bush  Administration  remains  commit- 
ted to  an  expensive,  redundant  and  provoca- 
tive array  of  new  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons— the  MX  and  Midgetman  interconti- 
nental missiles,  the  B-1  and  B-2  (Stealth) 
bombers  and  the  Trident  II  submarine- 
launched  missile.  These  programs  are  monu- 
ments to  old  thinking.  They  are  throwbacks 
to  the  days  when  the  strategists  accepted,  as 
an  article  of  their  dark  faith,  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  U.S.  to  Kremlin  crapshooters. 

In  order  to  believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  ca- 
pable of  waging  and  quite  possibly  winning  a 
war  against  the  West,  one  has  to  accept  as 
gospel  a  hoary  and  dubious  cliche  about  the 
U.S.S.R.:  the  place  is  a  hopeless  mess  where 
nothing  works,  with  the  prominent  and  cru- 
cial exception  of  two  institutions — the  armed 
forces  and  the  KGB.  A  Kremlin  that  cannot 
put  food  on  its  people's  tables  can  put  an  SS- 
18  warhead  on  top  of  a  Minuteman  silo  in 
North  Dakota,  some  5.000  miles  away.  Even 
though  15%  to  20%  of  the  grain  harvested  on 
the  collective  farms  rots  or  falls  off  the  back 
of  trucks  before  it  reaches  the  cities,  a  So- 
viet-led blitzkrieg  through  West  Germany 
would  be  a  masterpiece  of  military  effi- 
ciency. 

The  big  red  military  machine  may  still 
look  formidable  from  ^.000  miles  up.  the  al- 
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titude  from  which  American  spy  satellites 
snap  pictures  of  armored  columns  on  maneu- 
ver. But  at  ground  level,  the  Soviet  army 
looks  more  like  a  lot  of  bewildered  17-year- 
olds,  many  of  them  far  from  their  backward, 
non-Russian  homelands,  bouncing  around  in 
the  back  of  chunky  trucks  on  potholed  roads 
leading  nowhere  useful  to  their  country's 
devastated  economy.  Yet  they  are  counted 
under  the  ominous  rubric  of  4.25  million  men 
under  arms  in  the  Warsaw  Pact.  So  are  over 
a  million  troops,  most  of  them  draftees,  from 
the  East  European  states.  They  include  some 
of  the  same  Hungarians  who  chanted,  "Rus- 
sians Go  Home!";  the  same  Czechoslovaks, 
many  of  army  age,  who  thronged  into 
Wenceslas  Square  and  exorcised  the  Polit- 
buro by  clinking  their  key  chains;  and  the 
same  East  Germans  who  found  a  better  way 
to  invade  the  Federal  Republic  throughout 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  counting  heads  with  helmets 
on  them  and  inventorying  the  enemy's  hard- 
ware, the  American  arithmetic  of  fear  has  al- 
ways factored  in  an  ideological  multiplier. 
Here  was  a  political  system  that,  seen  from 
the  outside  seemed  to  have  a  flat  belly,  a 
thick  neck,  big  biceps  and  plenty  of  intes- 
tinal fortitude:  it  was  also  thought  to  have, 
in  communism,  a  coherent  and  all  too  plau- 
sible plan  for  winning  the  zero-sum  game  of 
history. 

In  the  1970s  some  respected  intellectuals  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  worked  themselves  into 
paroxysms  of  Spenglerian  pessimism  about 
the  decline  of  the  West.  As  recently  as  1983, 
Jean-Francois  Revel,  the  distinguished 
French  journalist  and  philosopher,  wrote  a 
widely  read  book,  How  Democracies  Perish. 
It  began:  "Democracy  may.  after  all.  turn 
out  to  have  been  a  historical  accident,  a 
brief  parenthesis  that  is  closing  before  our 
eyes  ...  It  will  have  lasted  a  little  over  two 
centuries,  to  judge  by  the  speed  of  growth  of 
the  forces  bent  on  its  destruction.  "  Principal 
among  those  superior  hostile  forces  was 
world  communism. 

Vet  an  important  part  of  the  drama  of  this 
past  year  was  the  implosion  of  the  very  idea 
of  communism.  Many  card-carrying  party  in- 
tellectuals in  Moscow  particularly  of  the 
younger  generation,  admit  that  perestroika 
too  is  a  euphemism;  it  suggests  fixing  some- 
thing that  is  broken,  but  it  really  means 
scrapping  something  that  never  worked, 
even  as  a  blueprint  for  Soviet  society,  not  to 
mention  for  world  conquest. 

One  of  Gorbachev's  closest  advisers. 
Polituro  member  Alexander  Yakovlev.  pri- 
vately told  a  foreign  leader  this  fall, 
"Perestroika  means  a  loss  of  our  self-con- 
fidence." Then  he  added,  'It  also  means  real- 
izing that  our  self-confidence  was  always 
misplaced."  The  West  ought  to  realize  that 
much  of  its  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  also 
misplaced. 

To  recognize  that  the  Soviet  threat  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  is  not  to  commit 
the  sin  of  "moral  equivalence";  Western  self- 
criticism  about  the  phobias  of  the  cold  war 
does  not  imply  a  neutral  judgment  about  the 
Soviet  system.  Quite  the  contrary:  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  that  system  is  such  an  abomi- 
nation against  basic  human  aspirations, 
against  human  nature  itself,  that  much  of 
what  the  West  called  "Soviet  power"  was  ac- 
tually Soviet  weakness,  and  the  instruments 
of  that  power  could  never  have  been  all  they 
were  cracked  up  to  be. 

For  years  there  has  been  dissenting  wis- 
dom in  the  West.  Most  notably.  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  intellectual  godfather  of  the  origi- 
nal concept  of  containment,  has  objected  to 
the  way   it  was  applied;   he   has  cautioned 


against  demonizing  the  adversary,  over- 
estimating enemy  strength  and  overmili- 
tarizing  the  Western  response. 

As  early  as  1947.  Kennan  suggested  that  So- 
viet power  "bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  decay"  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  turn 
out  to  be  "one  of  the  weakest  and  most  piti- 
able of  national  societies."  But  unlike  the 
little  boy  in  the  fable,  Kennan  was  largely 
ignored  by  the  crowd  when  he  dared  to  say 
out  loud  that  perhaps  the  emperor  in  the 
Kremlin  was  not  quite  so  resplendent  in  his 
suit  of  armor.  Now  along  comes  Gorbachev 
to  announce  his  nakedness  to  the  world,  and 
Yakovlev  to  confide  that  he  too  feels  a  chill. 

Even  some  of  the  most  hardheaded  Western 
diplomats  stationed  in  Moscow  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  hard-line  experts  who  have 
recently  visited  there  are  revising  their 
views.  They  now  say  they  doubt  that 
Gorbachev's  Kremlin  or  any  imaginable  suc- 
cessor's will  undertake  foreign  adventures 
while  the  home  front  is  in  a  state  of  such  cri- 
sis, as  it  will  be  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come.  A  new  consensus  is  emerging,  that  the 
Soviet  threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  real  point,  however,  is  that  it  never 
was.  The  doves  in  the  Great  Debate  of  the 
past  40  years  were  right  all  along. 

Yet.  ironically,  it  is  the  hawks  who  are 
most  loudly  claiming  victory,  including 
moderate  Republicans  who  are  uncomfort- 
able with  that  label  and  would  rather  be  seen 
as  conservatives.  Much  of  American  policy 
now  seems  based  on  the  conceit  that  insofar 
as  Gorbachev  is  good  news,  he  is  both  a  con- 
sequence and  a  vindication  of  Western  fore- 
sight, toughness,  consistency  and  solidarity. 
According  to  this  claim,  the  heady  events  of 
1989  are  the  payoff  for  the  $4.3  trillion  ($9.3 
trillion  adjusted  for  inflation)  that  it  has 
cost  the  U.S.  to  wage  peace  since  1951. 

Some  go  further,  contending  that  the  $2 
trillion  Reagan  defense  buildup  of  the  1980s 
made  possible  the  opportunities  for  ending 
the  cold  war  in  the  1990s.  In  other  words,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  whole  panoply  of  post-de- 
tente Western  pressure  tactics,  starting  with 
the  imposition  in  1974  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  linking  improved  U.S. -Soviet 
trade  to  increased  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  there  would  be  a  different  man 
in  the  Kremlin  today.  Or  at  least  there 
would  be  a  very  different  Gorbachev,  one 
who  would  still  be  suppressing  dissidents, 
sending  refuseniks  to  Siberia,  invading 
neighboring  countries,  propping  up  dictators, 
financing  wars  in  the  Third  World  and  gen- 
erally behaving  the  way  central-casting  So- 
viet leaders  are  supposed  to. 

If  one  believes  that,  then  it  follows  natu- 
rally enough  that  there  should  be  no  basic 
change  in  the  main  lines  of  U.S.  policy.  It 
was  largely  this  logic  and  the  smugness  that 
went  with  it  that  earlier  this  year  helped  the 
Bush  Administration  rationalize  its  initial 
passivity  in  response  to  Gorbachev. 

But  Gorbachev  is  responding  primarily  to 
internal  pressures,  not  external  ones.  The 
Soviet  system  has  gone  into  meltdown  be- 
cause of  inadequacies  and  defects  at  its  core, 
not  because  of  anything  the  outside  world 
has  done  or  not  done  or  threatened  to  do. 
Gorbachev  has  been  far  more  appalled  by 
what  he  has  seen  out  his  limousine  window 
and  in  reports  brought  to  him  by  long-faced 
ministers  than  by  satellite  photographs  of 
American  missiles  aimed  at  Moscow.  He  has 
been  discouraged  and  radicalized  by  what  he 
has  heard  from  his  own  constituents  during 
his  walkabouts  in  Krasnodar,  Sverdlovsk  and 
Liningrad— not  by  the  exhortations,  remon- 
strations  or  sanctions  of  foreigners. 

George  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  are  realistic  enough  to  see  that  there 


is  little  the  U.S.  can  do  to  "help"  Gorbachev 
turn  his  economy  around  in  the  near-  or  even 
the  medium-term  future.  By  the  same  token, 
there  was  never  all  that  much  the  U.S.  could 
do.  or  did  do.  to  hurt  the  Soviet  economy. 
The  inertia,  the  wastefulness,  the  corrup- 
tion—these have  always  been  inherent  in  the 
Soviet  system.  Therefore  their  consequences 
are  self-inflicted  wounds  rather  than  the  re- 
sult of  Western  boycotts  or  other  punitive 
policies.  The  imposition  more  than  15  years 
ago  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  was 
politically  symbolic  but  marginal  in  its  im- 
pact; the  same  is  likely  to  be  true  if  and 
when  the  amendment  is  waived  next  year. 

It  is  a  solipsistic  delusion  to  think  the  West 
could  bring  about  the  seismic  events  now 
seizing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  "fraternal" 
neighbors.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  ever  been 
as  strong  as  the  threatmongers  believed,  it 
would  not  be  undergoing  its  current  upheav- 
als. Those  events  are  actually  a  repudiation 
of  the  hawkish  conventional  wisdom  that 
has  largely  prevailed  over  the  past  40  years, 
and  a  vindication  of  the  Cassandra-like  los- 
ers, including  Kennan. 

If  Kennan's  view  and  his  recommendations 
had  prevailed,  the  world  would  probably  at 
least  still  be  where  it  is  today,  beyond  con- 
tainment, and  perhaps  it  might  have  arrived 
there  considerably  sooner  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. 

For  much  of  the  past  year,  it  was  consid- 
ered bold  to  ask.  What  if  Gorbachev  really  is 
willing  to  disarm  significantly?  What  if  he  is 
prepared  to  demilitarize  Soviet  society  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy?  What  if  he  adopts  lev- 
els and  deployments  of  troops,  types  and 
numbers  of  weapons  that  give  real  meaning 
to  his  slogans  of  "mutual  security"  and 
"nonoffensive  defense"? 

The  question  marks  are  now  out  of  date 
and  therefore  out  of  place.  Gorbachev  is  al- 
ready doing  the  things  spelled  out  in  the  lit- 
any of  conditional  clauses.  This  fall  the  pres- 
tigious London-based  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  solemnly  concluded 
that  the  unilateral  cuts  that  Gorbachev  has 
already  announced  "will,  once  complete,  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  surprise  attack  threat 
which  has  so  long  concerned  NATO  plan- 
ners." In  November  the  Pentagon  said  vir- 
tually the  same  thing.  That  certification  is 
all  the  more  meaningful  coming  from  two  or- 
ganizations that  have  long  believed  such  a 
threat  existed  not  only  on  paper  but  in  the 
real  world. 

To  its  credit,  the  Bush  Administration  has 
gone  from  asking  what-if  questions  about 
Gorbachev  to  what-now  questions  about  the 
American  share  of  responsibility  for  trans- 
forming the  military  competition.  But  it 
would  be  easier  to  come  up  with  a  new  an- 
swer to  the  perennial  question  about  de- 
fense— How  much  is  enough?— if  there  were  a 
clearer  realization  that  the  old  answer  was 
excessive. 

It  also  is  time  to  think  seriously  about 
eventually  retiring  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization,  with  honor,  to  be  sure,  but 
without  too  much  nostalgia.  Yes.  NATO  has 
helped  keep  the  peace.  But  so  has  the  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons,  and  so  has  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union— the 
nakedness  of  the  red  emperor  before  his  en- 
emies. 

There  is  no  danger  that  NATO  will  be  dis- 
mantled precipitately,  since  virtually  all 
leaders  in  the  West  and  even  some  in  the 
East  agree  that  the  alliance  is  necessary  to 
help  handle  the  dislocations,  instabilities 
and  potential  conflicts  that  are  almost  sure 
to  attend  the  disintegration  of  communist 
rule  in  the  East.  But  NATO  is  at  best  a  stop- 


gap until  something  more  up-to-date  and  ef- 
fective can  be  devised  to  take  its  place.  The 
Western  alliance  was  invented  to  maintain 
the  standoff  between  two  giant  blocs.  But 
the  great  ideological  divide  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain is  giving  way  to  messier  divisions 
among  nation-states  and  nationalities  with- 
in states.  NATO  is  simply  not  constituted  or 
equipped  to  deal  with  trouble  between  two 
highly  uncomradely  Warsaw  Pact  members, 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  or  between  two  feud- 
ing republics  of  nonaligned  Yugoslavia,  Ser- 
bia and  Slovenia.  NATO  should  be  main- 
tained during  a  period  of  transition,  as  long 
as  it  is  understood  to  be  playing  that  tem- 
porary role.  To  his  credit,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's, James  Baker,  in  a  thoughtful  and 
farsighted  speech  earlier  this  month  in  West 
Berlin,  seemed  to  be  inviting  Western  states- 
men and  thinkers  to  join  in  the  search  for 
new  ideas  and  institutions  that  will  ensure 
the  security  of  post-cold  war  Europe. 

Nor  is  it  too  soon  to  think  about  rolling 
back  other  U.S.  security  commitments  out- 
side Europe.  If  the  Soviets  will  finally  pack 
up  and  pull  out  of  their  air  and  naval  bases 
in  Viet  Nam,  why  shouldn't  the  U.S.  vacate 
its  facilities  in  the  Philippines?  One  objec- 
tion is  that  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim  want  a 
permanent,  visible  American  military  pres- 
ence in  that  region  as  a  counterbalance  to 
China  and  Japan.  That  is  a  bit  like  suggest- 
ing, as  many  are  suddenly  doing,  that  now 
more  than  ever  the  world  needs  NATO — and 
the  Warsaw  Pact — to  fend  off  the  specter  of 
German  reunification  and  remilitarization. 
New  rationales  are  being  concocted  for  old 
arrangements. 

Maybe  a  transformed  international  order 
does  require  American  (and  Soviet)  troops  in 
a  divided  Germany,  or  American  warships  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  But  the  objectives  for 
those  deployments  should  be  honestly  and 
clearly  defined;  they  should  be  vigorously 
debated  and  politically  supported  on  their 
own  terms.  If  the  U.S.  obfuscates  or  mis- 
represents its  purposes,  it  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain neither  domestic  political  support  for 
its  overseas  missions  nor  the  hospitality  and 
cooperation  of  its  allies. 

When  the  global  revolution  against  com- 
munism came  to  China  this  year,  stimulated 
in  part  by  Gorvachev's  visit  in  May.  the  U.S. 
Government  was  seized  with  ambivalence.  It 
welcomed  the  outburst  of  democratic  spirit, 
up  to  a  point.  At  the  same  time,  it  feared  in- 
stability, not  just  because  widespread  trou- 
ble could  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  students,  but  because  it  would 
jeopardize  a  long-standing  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  now  so  obviously  mis- 
named People's  Republic.  The  Administra- 
tion was  so  eager  to  repair  relations  that  it 
seemed  willing  to  do  so  on  the  terms  laid 
down  by  the  decrepit  tyrants  in  the  Forbid- 
den City.  Bush  first  sent  his  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  Brent  Scowcroft,  and  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State,  Lawrence 
Eagleburger,  to  Beijing  secretly  in  July.  An- 
other visit  earlier  this  month  was  not  an- 
nounced until  after  the  emissaries  had  ar- 
rived at  their  destination.  The  whole  thing 
looked  sneaky,  as  though  the  Administra- 
tion were  trying  to  pull  a  feast  one  (which  in 
a  way  it  was).  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  humili- 
ated itself,  insulted  the  forces  of  democracy 
in  China,  dishonored  the  martyrs  of 
Tiananmen  and  reminded  the  world  that  old 
thinking  from  the  1970s  still  dominates  on 
certain  issues  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  misguided  mission  also  seemed  intended 
to  send  a  distinctly  ominous  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 


one  Bush  had  sought  to  convey  a  few  days 
earlier  in  Malta.  (Gorbachev  and  perestroika 
may  fail.  The  U.S.S.R.  may  revert  to  its  mis- 
behavior of  the  past.  But  the  Kremlin  should 
beware:  the  U.S.  is  hedging  its  bets  with 
good  old-fashioned  triangular  diplomacy; 
however  often  its  existence  has  been  denied, 
the  infamous  China  card  is  available  for 
whatever  poker  games  the  future  may  have 
in  store. 

The  U.S.'s  treasured  "strategic  partner- 
ship" with  China  is  valid  and  worth  preserv- 
ing only  if  it  can  be  redefined  beyond  its 
original  anti-Soviet  reason  for  being.  The 
same  goes  for  all  the  U.S.'s  security  arrange- 
ments, in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  its  unrelenting  hostility  to  Cuba.  Nica- 
ragua and  Viet  Nam.  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion gives  the  impression  of  flying  on  an 
automatic  pilot  that  was  programmed  back 
in  the  days  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  still 
in  the  business  of  exporting  revolution.  Fidel 
Castro,  the  Sandinistas  and  the  rulers  in 
Hanoi  are  all.  in  varying  ways  and  to  vary- 
ing degrees,  disagreeable  characters.  But  so 
are  plenty  of  other  leaders  with  whom  the 
U.S.  deals.  The  U.S.  might  be  able  to  cope 
with  these  particular  bad  actors  more  effec- 
tively if  it  stopped  treating  them  as  Soviet 
clones.  That  very  notion  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing in  the  past  year. 

In  general,  such  American  fresh  thinking 
as  there  has  been  is  too  much  focused  on  the 
question  of  what  the  U.S.  can  do  to  "help" 
Gorbachev.  There  is  also  the  issue  of  what  he 
can  do  to  help  the  U.S..  its  allies  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  has  already  done  a  lot.  sim- 
ply by  presiding  over  a  Soviet  Union  that  is 
easier  to  see  anew  as  a  great  big  country 
with  great  big  troubles  and  that  is  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  20th  century  in  one  piece. 

The  cold  war  has  been  not  only  a  multitril- 
lion-dollar  (and  ruble)  expense  but  also  a 
grand  obsession.  It  has  distorted  priorities, 
distracted  attention  and  preoccupied  many 
of  the  best  and  the  brightest  minds  in  gov- 
ernment, academe  and  think  tanks  for  near- 
ly two  generations.  There  is  a  long  line  of 
other  issues  awaiting  their  turn,  and  some 
have  been  waiting  none  too  patiently. 

The  indebtedness  and  poverty  of  the  Third 
World  threaten  the  trend  of  democracy 
there.  The  indebtedness  of  the  U.S..  both  to 
itself  and  to  foreigners,  threatens  its  pros- 
perity at  home  and  its  influence  abroad.  The 
consequences  of  Japan's  emergence  as  an 
economic  superpower  could  end  up  dwarfing 
the  current,  suddenly  fashionable  concern 
over  the  reunification  of  Germany.  The  U.S. 
may  have  won  the  cold  war  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  it  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward losing  the  trade  and  technology  war 
with  Japan.  Meanwhile,  the  environment, 
while  also  newly  fashionable  as  a  subject  of 
political  rhetoric,  is  not  being  treated  by 
policymakers,  legislators  and  citizens  with 
anything  like  the  seriousness  and  urgency  it 
deserves. 

The  U.S.  and  its  principal  partners  have  no 
coherent  strategy  for  dealing  with  these  and 
other  mega-issues.  Until  now.  the  cold  war 
provided  an  alibi. 

No  longer. 

Even  as  he  is  thanked  by  the  masses. 
Gorbachev  is  quietly  cursed,  only  half-jok- 
ingly.  by  some  in  the  foreign-policy  elite  for 
having  kicked  the  centerpiece  out  from 
under  the  big  top  of  American  diplomacy.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  think  tanks  and  back  rooms 
of  the  policymaking  establishment  are  filled 
with  a  new  kind  of  head  scratching.  Some 
who  have  spent  their  careers  fretting  about 
the  end  of  the  world  (the  big  bang  of  nuclear 


Armageddon)  are  suddenly  lamenting  "the 
end  of  history":  now  that  the  good  guys  have 
won  and  the  Manichaean  struggle  is  over, 
humanity  will  have  nothing  but  a  lot  of  bor- 
ing technical  and  local  problems  to  deal 
with.  It  is  a  silly  idea  but  a  telling  one,  for 
it  underscores  the  dilemma  facing  all  West- 
ern foreign-policy  thinkers  and  doers,  start- 
ing with  George  Bush:  the  fading  of  the  cold 
war  in  and  of  itself  does  not  provide  a  road 
map  or  a  compass  for  the  post-cold  war  era. 

They  should  worry  less  about  what  Gorba- 
chev will  do  next,  or  what  the  tiger  he  is 
riding  will  do  to  him.  Leave  that  to  Gorba- 
chev. He  has  done  fairly  well  so  far.  Besides, 
he  has  certainly  made  monkeys  out  of  the 
experts  and  prophets. 

If  Bush  can  muster  "the  vision  thing,"  he 
should  apply  it  to  the  development  of  a  new 
internationalism,  a  new  geopolitics  that  pre- 
pares the  West,  and  perhaps  the  West  and 
East  together,  to  manage  the  looming  prob- 
lems that  will  make  the  chapter  now  begin- 
ning every  bit  as  challenging  as  the  one. 
mercifully,  coming  to  an  end.  Whether  the 
new  period  will  be  known  as  the  Gorbachev 
era  belongs  to  that  category  of  unanswerable 
questions  on  which  it  is  better  not  to  waste 
time.  But  whatever  the  next  stage  of  history 
comes  to  be  called,  there  is  no  question  that 
Gorbachev  has  made  it  possible. 

[From  Time  magazine,  July  20.  1992) 

The  Birth  of  the  Global  Nation 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

The  human  drama,  whether  played  out  In 
history  books  or  headlines,  is  often  not  just 
a  confusing  spectacle  but  a  spectacle  about 
confusion.  The  big  question,  these  days  is. 
Which  political  forces  will  prevail,  those 
stitching  nations  together  or  those  tearing 
them  apart? 

Here  is  one  optimist's  reason  for  believing 
unity  will  prevail  over  disunity,  integration 
over  disintegration.  In  fact.  I'll  bet  that 
within  the  next  hundred  years  (I'm  giving 
the  world  time  for  setbacks  and  myself  time 
to  be  out  of  the  betting  game,  just  in  case  I 
lose  this  one),  nationhood  as  we  know  it  will 
be  obsolete:  all  states  will  recognize  a  single, 
global  authority.  A  phrase  briefly  fashion- 
able in  the  mid-20th  century— "citizen  of  the 
world"— will  have  assumed  real  meaning  by 
the  end  of  the  21st. 

All  countries  are  basically  social  arrange- 
ments, accommodations  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. No  matter  how  permanent  and 
even  sacred  they  may  seem  at  any  one  time, 
in  fact  they  are  all  artificial  and  temporary. 
Through  the  ages,  there  has  been  an  overall 
trend  toward  larger  units  claiming  sov- 
ereignty and.  paradoxically,  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  how  much  true  sovereignty  any 
one  country  actually  has. 

The  forerunner  of  the  nation  was  a  pre- 
historic band  clustered  around  a  fire  beside  a 
river  in  a  valley.  Its  members  had  a  lan- 
guage, a  set  of  supernatural  beliefs  and  a 
repertoire  of  legends  about  their  ancestors. 
Eventually  they  forged  primitive  weapons 
and  set  off  over  the  mountain,  mumbling 
phrases  that  could  be  loosely  translated  as 
having  something  to  do  with  "vital  national 
interests"  and  "manifest  destiny."  When 
they  reached  the  next  valley,  they  massacred 
and  enslaved  some  weaker  band  of  people 
they  found  clustered  around  some  smaller 
fire  and  thus  became  the  world's  first  impe- 
rialists. 

Empires  were  a  powerful  force  for  obliter- 
ating natural  and  demographic  barriers  and 
forging  connections  among  far-flung  parts  of 
the  world.  The  British  left  their  system  of 
civil  service   in   India.   Kenya  and  Guyana. 
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while  the  Spaniards.  Portuguese  and  French 
spread  Roman  Catholicism,  to  almost  every 
continent. 

Empire  eventually  yielded  to  the  nation- 
state,  made  up  primarily  of  a  single  tribe. 
China.  France.  Germany  and  Japan  are  sur- 
viving examples.  Yet  each  of  them  too  is  the 
consequence  of  a  centuries-long  process  of 
accretion.  It  took  the  shedding  of  much 
blood  in  many  valleys  for  Normandy.  Brit- 
tany and  Gascony  to  become  part  of  France. 
Today  fewer  than  10%  of  the  186  countries 
on  earth  are  ethnically  homogeneous.  The 
rest  are  multinational  states.  Most  of  them 
have  pushed  their  boundaries  outward,  often 
until  they  reached  the  sea.  That's  how  Cali- 
fornia became  part  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  part  of  Russia. 

The  main  goal  driving  the  process  of  politi- 
cal expansion  and  consolidation  was  con- 
quest. The  big  absorbed  the  small,  the  strong 
the  weak.  National  might  made  inter- 
national right.  Such  a  world  was  in  a  more 
or  less  constant  state  of  war. 

From  time  to  time  the  best  minds  won- 
dered whether  this  wasn't  a  hell  of  a  way  to 
run  a  planet:  perhaps  national  sovereignty 
wasn't  such  a  great  idea  after  all.  Dante  in 
the  14th  century.  Erasmus  in  the  16th  and 
Grotius  in  the  17th  all  envisioned  inter- 
national law  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
natural  tendency  of  states  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  force. 

In  the  18th  century  the  Enlightenment- 
represented  by  Rousseau  in  France.  Hume  in 
Scotland.  Kant  in  Germany.  Paine  and  Jef- 
ferson in  the  U.S.— gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
all  human  beings  are  born  equal  and  should, 
as  citizens,  enjoy  certain  basic  liberties  and 
rights,  including  that  of  choosing  their  lead- 
ers. Once  there  was  a  universal  ideology  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  nations  toward  their 
own  people,  it  was  more  reasonable  to  imag- 
ine a  compact  governing  nations'  behavior 
toward  one  another.  In  1795  Kant  advocated  a 
"peaceful  league  of  democracies." 

But  it  has  taken  the  events  in  our  own 
wondrous  and  terrible  century  to  clinch  the 
case  for  world  government.  With  the  advent 
of  electricity,  radio  and  air  travel,  the  planet 
has  become  smaller  than  ever,  its  commer- 
cial life  freer,  its  nations  more  interdepend- 
ent and  its  conflicts  bloodier.  The  price  of 
settling  international  disputes  by  force  was 
rapidly  becoming  too  high  for  the  victors, 
not  to  mention  the  vanquished.  That  conclu- 
sion should  have  been  clear  enough  at  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916:  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hiroshima  in  1945.  it  was  unavoidable. 

Once  again  great  mines  thought  alike:  Ein- 
stein. Gandhi,  Toynbee  and  Camus  all  fa- 
vored giving  primacy  to  interests  higher 
than  those  of  the  nation.  So.  finally,  did 
many  statesmen.  Each  world  war  inspired 
the  creation  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion, the  League  of  Nations  in  the  1920s  and 
the  United  Nations  in  the  '403. 

The  plot  thickened  with  the  heavy-breath- 
ing arrival  on  the  scene  of  a  new  species  of 
ideology— expansionist  totalitarianism— as 
perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets.  It 
threatened  the  very  idea  of  democracy  and 
divided  the  world.  The  advocacy  of  any  kind 
of  world  government  became  highly  suspect. 
By  1950  ■one-worlder"  was  a  term  of  derision 
for  those  suspected  being  woolly-headed 
nails,  if  not  crypto-communists. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Stalin's  con- 
quest of  Eastern  Europe  spurred  the  Western 
democracies  to  form  NATO,  history's  most 
ambitious,  enduring  and  successful  exercise 
in  collective  security.  The  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  also  scared  each  other  into  nego- 
tiating   nuclear-arms-control    treaties    that 


set  in  place  two  vital  principles:  adversary 
states  have  a  mutual  interest  in  eliminating 
the  danger  of  strategic  surprise,  and  each  le- 
gitimately has  a  say  in  the  composition  of 
the  other's  arsenal  of  last  resort.  The  result 
was  further  dilution  of  national  sovereignty 
and  a  useful  precedent  for  the  management 
of  relations  between  nuclear-armed  rivals  in 
the  future. 

The  cold  war  also  saw  the  European  Com- 
munity pioneer  the  kind  of  regional  cohesion 
that  may  pave  the  way  for  globalism.  Mean- 
while, the  free  world  formed  multilateral  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  depend  on  member 
states'  willingness  to  give  up  a  degree  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  International  Monetary  Fund 
can  virtually  dictate  fiscal  policies,  even  in- 
cluding how  much  tax  a  government  should 
levy  on  its  citizens.  The  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regulates  how  much 
duty  a  nation  can  charge  on  Imports.  These 
organizations  can  be  seen  as  the 
protoministries  of  trade,  finance  and  devel- 
opment for  a  united  world. 

The  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  used  to  be 
off  limits  to  the  world  community.  Now  the 
principle  of  "humanitarian  intervention"  is 
gaining  acceptance.  A  turning  point  came  in 
April  1991,  shortly  after  Saddam  Hussein's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  when  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  authorized  allied  troops  to  as- 
sist starving  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq. 

Globalization  has  also  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  terrorism,  drug  trafficking.  AIDS 
and  environmental  degradation.  But  because 
those  threats  are  more  than  any  one  nation 
can  cope  with  on  its  own.  they  constitute  an 
incentive  for  international  cooperation. 

However  limited  its  accomplishments,  last 
month's  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  signified  the 
participants'  acceptance  of  what  Maurice 
Strong,  the  main  impresario  of  the  event, 
called  "the  transcending  sovereignty  of  na- 
ture"; since  the  by-products  of  industrial 
civilization  cross  borders,  so  must  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  them. 

Collective  action  on  a  global  scale  will  be 
easier  to  achieve  in  a  world  already  knit  to- 
gether by  cables  and  airwaves.  The  fax  ma- 
chine had  much  to  do  with  the  downfall  of 
tyrants  in  Eastern  Europe.  Two  years  ago.  I 
was  assigned  an  interpreter  in  Estonia  who 
spoke  with  a  slight  Southern  accent  because 
she  had  learned  her  English  watching  Dallas. 
courtesy  of  TV  signals  beamed  over  the  bor- 
der from  neighboring  Finland.  The  Cosby 
Show,  aired  on  South  African  television,  has 
no  doubt  helped  erode  apartheid. 

This  ideological  and  cultural  blending 
strikes  some  observers  as  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Writing  in  the  Atlantic.  Rutgers  politi- 
cal scientist  Benjamin  Barber  laments  what 
he  calls  "McWorld.  "  He  also  identifies  the 
countertrend.  the  re-emergence  of  national- 
ism in  its  ugliest,  most  divisive  and  violent 
form. 

Yet  Azerbaijan.  Muldova  and  Czecho- 
slovakia were  part  of  the  world's  last,  now 
deceased  empire.  Their  breakup  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  old  business  of  history,  not  the 
wave  of  the  future.  National  self-assertive- 
ness  in  the  West  can  be  mighty  ugly,  espe- 
cially in  its  more  extreme  Irish  and  Basque 
versions.  But  when  Scots.  Quebecois. 
Catalans  and  Bretons  talk  separatism,  they 
are.  in  the  main,  actually  renegotiating 
their  ties  to  London.  Ottawa.  Madrid  and 
Paris. 

They  are  the  disputatious  representatives 
of  a  larger,  basically  positive  phenomenon:  a 
devolution  of  power  not  only  upward  toward 
supranational  bodies  and  outward  toward 
commonwealths  and  common  markets  but 
also  downward  toward  freer,  more  autono- 
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mous  units  of  administration  that  permit 
distinct  societies  to  preserve  their  cultural 
identities  and  govern  themselves  as  much  &s 
possible.  That  American  buzz  word 
empowerment— and  the  European  one, 
subsidiarity — is  being  defined  locally,  region- 
ally and  globally  all  at  the  same  time. 

Humanity  has  discovered,  through  much 
trial  and  horrendous  error,  that  differences 
need  not  divide.  Switzerland  is  made  up  of 
four  nationalities  crammed  into  an  area  con- 
siderably smaller  than  what  used  to  be  Yugo- 
slavia. The  air  in  the  Alps  is  no  more  condu- 
cive to  comity  than  the  air  in  the  Balkans. 
Switzerland  has  thrived,  while  Yugoslavia 
has  failed  because  of  what  Kant  realized  200 
years  ago:  to  be  in  peaceful  league  with  one 
another,  people— and  peoples — must  have  the 
benefits  of  democracy. 

The  best  mechanism  for  democracy,  wheth- 
er at  the  level  of  the  multinational  state  or 
that  of  the  planet  as  a  whole,  is  not  an  all- 
powerful  Leviathan  or  centralized 
superstate,  but  a  federation,  a  union  of  sepa- 
rate states  that  allocate  certain  powers  to  a 
central  government  while  retaining  many 
others  for  themselves. 

Federalism  has  already  proved  the  most 
successful  of  all  political  experiments,  and 
organizations  like  the  World  Federalist  As- 
sociation have  for  decades  advocated  it  as 
the  basis  for  global  government.  Federalism 
is  largely  an  American  invention.  For  all  its 
troubles,  including  its  own  serious  bout  of 
secessionism  130  years  ago  and  the  persist- 
ence of  various  forms  of  tribalism  today,  the 
U.S.  is  still  the  best  example  of  a  multi- 
national federal  state.  If  that  model  does  in- 
deed work  globally,  it  would  be  the  logical 
extension  of  the  Founding  Fathers'  wisdom, 
therefore  a  special  source  of  pride  for  a  world 
government's  American  constituents. 

As  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  if  federally 
united,  we  won't  really  be  so  very  far  from 
those  much  earlier  ancestors,  the  ones 
huddled  around  that  primeval  fire  beside  the 
river,  it's  just  that  by  then  the  whole  world 
will  be  our  valley. 

Exhibit  3 
Talbott's  Journalistic  Record  Isn't  En- 
couraging:   As   Diplomatic   Correspond- 
ent, He  Was  Wrong  on  Vital  Issues 

(By  B.J.  Catler) 
An     ink-stained     wretch     named     Strobe 
Talbott  is  enjoying  a  meteoric  rise  in  the 
striped-pants  precincts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

A  friend  of  President  Clinton  since  they 
were  roommates  at  Oxford.  Talbott  began  his 
diplomatic,  career  last  year  at  a  lofty  level, 
as  ambassador-at-large  to  the  15  nations  that 
made  up  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  the  president  has  nominated  him  to 
be  deputy  secretary  of  state,  the  No.  2  job  at 
Foggy  Bottom. 

With  his  energy,  intelligence  and  closeness 
to  the  president^-and  with  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  in  decline — 
Talbott  seems  to  become  the  country's  de- 
facto  diplomatic  chief. 

Thus  the  public  and  the  senators  who  will 
vote  to  confirm  him  ought  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  paper  trail  he  left  as  Time's  long- 
time diplomatic  correspondent  and  editor-at- 
large. 

They  will  find,  perhaps  to  their  surprise, 
that  he  was  dead  wrong  about  a  number  of 
vital  issues. 

In  1984.  for  example,  he  chastised  the 
Reagan  administration  for  "challenging  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  regime,  calling  the 
U.S.S.R.  an  'evil  empire'  doomed  to  fail." 

But  Reagan  was  right:  it  was  evil,  and  it 
did  fail. 


Talbott  was  an  avid  admirer  of  the  Great 
Waverer.  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  In  1990.  a  head- 
line over  his  column  read.  "Gorbachev  is 
helping  the  West  by  showing  that  the  Soviet 
threat  isn't  what  it  used  to  be — and  what's 
more,  that  it  never  was." 

He  wrote  that  "scenarios  for  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Western  Europe  *  *  *  always  had  a 
touch  of  paranoia  *  *  * 

Harry  Truman.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  John 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson.  Richard  Nixon. 
Gerald  Ford.  Jimmy  Carter.  Ronald  Reagan. 
George  Bush— all  fantasizing  as  they  de- 
ployed troops  to  defend  NATO  Europe. 

Apparently,  during  all  that  time,  the  only 
sane  people  were  Talbott  and  a  clutch  of  left- 
ist, revisionist  historians  who  blamed  the 
Cold  War  on— naturally— American  policies. 

What  did  take  place  over  those  four  dec- 
ades? The  Kremlin  forcibly  communized 
Eastern  Europe,  tried  to  strangle  free  Berlin, 
crushed  the  East  German  workers'  uprising, 
sneaked  nuclear  missiles  into  Cuba,  invaded 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Afghanistan 
and  massed  huge  tank  armies  on  West  Ger- 
many's border — with  enough  river-crossing 
equipment  to  carry  them  to  the  Atlantic. 

How  sick  we  were,  in  Talbott's  eyes,  to  de- 
tect any  threat  in  such  benign  trifles. 

During  Clinton's  1992  campaign.  Talbott 
wrote  an  influential  column  in  Times  denying 
that  his  roommate  had  dodged  the  Vietnam- 
era  draft,  which  of  course  he  had. 

As  ambassador-at-large.  he  has  not  avoided 
blunders.  After  fascists  and  communists 
scored  in  Russia's  Dec.  12  election,  he 
quipped.  Time-\ike.  that  Russia  needed  "less 
shock  and  more  therapy." 

The  remark  was  not  only  foolish  but  also 
factually  wrong.  Russia  had  not  tried  eco- 
nomic shock  therapy.  The  people's  pain  came 
from  mismanagement  by  the  Communists 
not  from  reformists  efforts.  The  new  Old 
Guard  used  Talbott's  words  to  discredit 
change. 

By  the  time  Talbott  "explained"  that  he 
hadn't  meant  what  he  said,  the  damage  was 
done.  Boris  Fyodorov.  who  was  forced  out  as 
reformist  and  inflation-fighting  finance  min- 
ister, said  Talbott  "actually  stabbed  us  in 
the  back." 

The  imbroglio  will  not  prevent  Talbott's 
promotion.  Clinton  should  know,  but 
doesn't,  that  some  fields  must  be  closed  to 
cocky  amateurs.  One  is  brain  surgery.  An- 
other is  serious  foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  may  prove  necessary. 

Madam  President,  I  was  interested  in 
the  points  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  sensibly  spoken,  ob- 
serving the  whole  picture,  but  there 
are  some  points  I  would  like  to  raise. 

First,  there  is  the  question  about 
getting  a  report.  That  is  correct,  it  is  a 
privilege  you  can  be  accorded,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  rules  do  not  say  it  is  an  ac- 
tual right.  I  think  the  Parliamentarian 
has  stated  that,  too. 

Second,  the  quotation  about  the  inor- 
dinate impact  of  Jews  on  American  de- 
cisionmaking was  stated  by  Begin,  a 
quote  from  Begin  where  Talbott  said: 

Begin  recognized  that  American  Jews 
wield  influence  far  beyond  their  numbers, 
but  he  also  knew  that  there  is  considerable 
pent-up  irritation  in  the  U.S.  for  the  power 
of  the  pro-Israel  lobby. 


This  was  not  Talbott.  This  was  Begin 
at  this  time. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  his 
management.  I  am  struck  here  by  the 
excellent  job  that  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Damm  did  a  few  years  ago.  He 
had  absolutely  no  managerial  experi- 
ence, yet  proved  excellent. 

I  believe  the  phrase  that  Talbott  used 
was  not  that  he  would  not  "delegate" 
management  responsibilities.  He  said 
he  would  be  "working  '  with  others  and 
this  would  be  the  case,  and  I  think  it 
should  be. 

As  far  as  the  contacts  with  'Victor 
Louis  go,  I  am  reminded  of  my  own  ex- 
perience when  I  was  stationed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  any  opinion  leader 
there — it  was  in  Czechoslovakia— I 
seized  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

In  all  of  our  negotiations,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Talleyrand  who 
said  that  when  you  negotiate  with  the 
adversary,  for  every  hour  you  spend  ne- 
gotiating, you  spend  5  minutes  in  their 
skin.  I  think  to  be  in  contact  with 
opinion  leaders — Victor  Louis,  it 
sounds  to  me,  was  an  active  member  of 
the  KGB — would  be  perfectly  proper.  I 
know,  as  I  said,  when  I  was  behind  the 
curtain,  I  sought  out  opinion  leaders 
and  tried  to  pick  their  brains.  We  used 
each  other.  I  remember  even  being  ac- 
cused of  espionage  by  the  Russian  dele- 
gate to  the  Security  Council. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  this  side  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  controls  79 
minutes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Seventy-nine  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Correct. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  out  against  the 
nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  Mr.  Talbott's 
writings.  And  if  any  of  them  are  true, 
I  think  it  is  an  outrage.  And  if  all  or 
most  of  them  are  true,  then  his  nomi- 
nation should  be  defeated. 

This  Nation's  foreign  policy  has  had 
some  difficulties  in  recent  times,  first 
in  Somalia,  then  in  Haiti,  and  up  until 
a  few  days  ago  in  Bosnia,  where  we  said 
one  thing  and  did  another  repeatedly, 
time  after  time,  and  now  today  we  are 
debating  the  nomination  for  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  to  join  that  for- 
eign policy  team.  I  have  to  tell  you  if, 
indeed,  his  sentiments  and  his  state- 
ments are  accurately  reflected  in  the 


writings  that  I  have  before  me.  there  is 
no  way  we  should  go  forward  with  this 
nomination. 

On  February  9,  1994,  before  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  held  a  closed  hearing.  While 
I  cannot  reveal  in  open  session  what 
was  said,  I  believe  that  my  colleagues, 
before  they  vote  on  this  nomination 
this  afternoon,  should  read  a  transcript 
of  that  hearing  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Talbott's  views  are.  I  believe  Ambas- 
sador Talbott's  remarks  in  that  closed 
session  substantially  strengthen  my 
position  against  his  confirmation. 

His  outrageous  views  run  the  gambit. 

As  early  as  March  1990,  he  wrote  that 
the  United  States  should  lift  its  embar- 
go on  Angola,  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  and 
Vietnam,  calling  the  embargoes  "ven- 
dettas."' In  1990.  he  wrote  in  "Tribute 
to  Mikhail  Gorbachev"  in  Time  maga- 
zine, and  I  am  quoting  his  writing: 

A  new  consensus  is  emerging  that  the  So- 
viet threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

I  underline  this  point^- 

The  real  point,  however,  is  that  it  never 
was.  The  doves  in  the  great  debate  in  the 
past  40  years  were  right  all  along. 

Tell  that  to  the  people  who  were 
enslaved  for  40-plus  years,  who  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion, denied  the  ability  to  move  about 
as  they  saw  fit,  and  denied  basic  rights 
that  we  take  for  granted.  Tell  them 
that  the  doves  were  right.  Tell  these 
people. 
In  Time,  on  July  20,  1992,  he  wrote: 
I'll  bet  that  within  the  next  100  years  na- 
tionhood as  we  know  it  will  be  obsolete.  All 
States  will  recognize  a  single  global  author- 
ity. 

I  have  to  tell  you.  I  suggest  this  is 
the  kind  of  multilateralism  that  led  to 
the  debacle  in  Somalia.  Ambassador 
Talbott  is  all  too  willing  to  surrender 
our  sovereignty  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  one  thing  to  cooperate;  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  say  we  are  going  to  have 
U.N.  global  authority  over  this  Nation. 

Throughout  the  cold  war,  in  the 
writings  of  Ambassador  Talbott,  he  has 
repeatedly  spoken  out  against  the  link- 
ing of  Soviet  actions,  such  as  Soviet 
intervention  in  human  rights  practices, 
to  arms  control.  I  have  to  a^k  you,  do 
you  think  the  great  success  ws  had 
with  the  Berlin  Wall  coming  down,  the 
collapse  of  communism,  was  because 
we  just  appeased  the  Soviets,  because 
we  just  said  we  do  not  care  about  your 
human  rights  violations? 

Let  me  tell  you,  he  attacked  such 
staples  of  foreign  policy  such  as  the 
1974  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  which 
links  Soviet  human  rights  practices  to 
trade  status  with  the  United  States.  He 
views  such  legislation,  and  I  quote,  as 
"intrusions  by  the  Congress  into  for- 
eign policy"  and  alleges  that  it  results 
in  "obstreperous  constituents." 

Can  you  imagine  that.  Congress  had 
the  nerve  to  say,  no,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  most-favored-nation  status 
until  you  recognize  the  rights  of  all  of 
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your  citizens,  Jews,  Christians,  non- 
Jews,  et  cetera,  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion. No,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
business  as  usual  and  look  the  other 
way  as  you  deprive  people  of  their  civil 
rights. 

Obstreperous  constituents?  What 
does  he  mean  by  that?  By  the  way,  is  it 
he  has  his  grand  view,  he  knows  what 
is  good  for  us,  and  we  should  not  stand 
up  and  fight  for  freedom:  we  should  not 
say,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  have  an 
embargo  against  those  nations  that 
would  deprive  citizens  and  others  and 
bring  war  to  them;  that  somehow  he 
knows  what  is  best;  that  the  Congress 
is  meddling  in  this?  Jackson- Vanik  was 
bad? 

Maybe  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fall  of  communism  or  the  Communists 
coming  around.  I  think  it  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  it. 

Talking  about  MFN  in  China,  I  quote 
Ambassador  Talbott: 

Once  again,  those  who  would  be  statesmen 
on  Capitol  Hill  are  trying  to  micromanage 
American  foreign  policy  and  legislate  moral- 
ity in  other  countries. 

I  think  maybe  he  ought  to  talk  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Clinton.  Has  he 
changed  his  view?  I  did  not  know.  I 
thought  that  during  the  Presidential 
elections  we  heard  people — and  I  heard 
the  majority  leader  and  others  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  talking  about 
how  immoral  it  was,  how  reprehensible 
it  was  that  we  would  engage  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  with  the  Chinese 
given  what  they  did  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  How  do  we  weigh  this?  Oh,  he 
says,  it  is  obstreperous  conduct. 

I  have  to  ask  you,  this  is  a  man  who 
is  going  to  be  the  No.  2  person  at  the 
State  Department? 

What  does  he  say  about  our  friends, 
the  Iraqis.  Oh,  I  have  to  tell  you,  this 
is  interesting.  In  Time,  on  October  29, 
1990,  he  wrote — I  guess  maybe — I  do  not 
know  if  he  had  a  speech  writer.  Some 
of  us  do.  Maybe  he  had  a  speech  writer. 
Maybe  he  did  not  write  this. 

So  Israel's  policy  today,  indeed,  has  some- 
tbing  in  common  with  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein 
says  that  since  Kuwait  and  Iraq  were  part  of 
the  same  province  under  the  control  of  Otto- 
man Turks,  they  should  be  rejoined.  For 
their  part,  many  Likud  leaders  believe  that 
since  the  West  Bank  was  ruled  by  Isrealites 
In  Biblical  times,  riot  one  square  inch  should 
be  traded  away  as  part  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
settlement. 

To  liken  Israel's  policies  to  that  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  and  Iraq  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  I  would  describe  as 
extreme,  very  extreme. 

United  States-Israeli  relations,  what 
does  Mr.  Talbott  say  about  them?  I 
quote: 

From  now  on,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
encourage  not  just  diplomacy  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  but  political  reform 
within  Israel  as  well.  So  should  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community,  including  the  ones 
in  Brooklyn. 

Is  that  not  interesting.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 


If  Israel  continues  to  take  international 
law  into  its  own  hands  as  violently  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  U.S.  as  it  did  in  Baghdad 

*  *  * 

I  have  to  tell  you  something.  I  com- 
mend Israel.  Thank  God  she  knocked 
out  the  Osirak  nuclear  reactor.  Maybe 
Mr.  Talbott  thought  that  is  taking  ac- 
tion into  their  own  hands,  but  thank 
God  they  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  do  it.  And  here  we  have  this  fellow, 
back  in  1981,  when  it  was  fashionable  to 
criticize  Israel,  to  be  there  criticizing, 
tearing  them  apart,  if  it  takes  inter- 
national law  into  its  own  hands.  Are  we 
now  suggesting  that  we  wait  for  some- 
body to  build  the  bomb,  put  the  bomb 
on  its  missile  delivery  system,  and 
send  it  up  before  we  do  anything?  Or 
are  we  suggesting  that  maybe  a  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  defend  itself  and  not 
have  to  wait  until  there  be  a  delivery 
system  and  a  bomb  built  when  you 
have  someone  who  is  threatening  it 
with  obliteration,  with  a  fire  storm. 

What  about  some  balance  in  these  ar- 
ticles? Do  you  think  that  the  Israelis 
just  went  ahead  and  knocked  out 
Osirak  simply  because  they  wanted  to 
target  practice  or  because  they  saw 
and  understood  a  real  threat  to  their 
security,  one  that  the  world  commu- 
nity and  this  Nation  obviously  did  not 
see  until  it  was  manifested  in  Iraq's  in- 
vasion into  Kuwait,  until  our  own  in- 
terests were  imperiled,  until  the  need 
to  see  that  we  had  energy  and  oil,  et 
cetera,  and.  yes,  Saudi  Arabia  itself 
was  at  stake? 

That  is  why  we  moved.  We  did  not 
move  because  of  morality,  compassion. 
Let  us  understand  that. 

How  is  Mr.  Talbott  to  condemn  a  na- 
tion for  standing  to  protect  itself?  To 
do  it  in  a  manner  that  comes  as  close 
as  you  can  possibly  come  when  you 
begin  to  talk  about  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Brooklyn,  how  dare  he? 

I  quote  again  the  same  article  in 
Time: 

Menachem  Begin  recognized  that  Amer- 
ican Jews  wield  influence  far  beyond  their 
numbers  but  he  also  knows  there  is  consider- 
able pent-up  irritation  in  the  U.S.  with  the 
power  and  the  pro-Israel  lobby  which  in- 
cludes, of  course,  many  non-Jews  and  that  a 
significant  body  of  American  Jewish  opinion 
opposes  him. 

I  have  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  person  we  should  confirm  to 
the  No.  2  person  in  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. 

He  does  not  evidence  the  kind  of  tem- 
perament necessary,  and,  oh,  yes,  he 
came  and  politely  said  those  are  views 
that  he  held  13  years  ago.  Do  you  really 
think  the  leopard  has  changed  his 
spots?  Do  you  really?  No.  I  have  to  tell 
you.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  Mr. 
Talbott's  writings.  As  I  indicated  be- 
fore, if  any  of  it  is  true,  it  is  an  out- 
rage. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  Senators 
who  are  going  to  confirm  and  be  voting 
for  or  against  this  nominee  to  ascer- 
tain for  ourselves  whether  or  not  these 
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writings  are  true  and  then  attempt  to 
square  away  what  he  says  now  as  it  re- 
lates to  whether  or  not  his  feelings 
may  or  may  not  have  changed.  I  cannot 
see  and  I  do  not  detect  the  change. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  his  nomi- 
nation. I  believe  that  we  will  make  a 
serious  mistake  if  we  confirm  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Talbott. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  are  many  points  we 
will  be  raising  in  this  discussion.  Some 
will  be  somewhat  repetitive.  But  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
Mr.  Talbott's  management  style.  I 
think  he  enjoys  the  credentials  to  be 
an  excellent  Deputy  Secretary.  He  en- 
joys the  most  important  credential  of 
all,  as  Senator  Glenn  observed,  be- 
cause "he  clearly  enjoys  the  full  and 
complete  confidence  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State."  The 
American  Foreign  Service  Association, 
a  professional  group,  said  he  is  just 
"*  *  *  the  sort  of  person  that  the  For- 
eign Service  would  like  to  be  named  to 
all  noncareer  diplomatic  posts." 

AFSA  also  said  that  as  Ambassador- 
at-Large  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  with  whom  he 
has  worked  and  further  noted  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  will  be  on  firmer  footing 
now  that  Mr.  Talbott  has  taken  on 
such  broader  responsibilities. 

Actually,  in  our  view,  Mr.  Talbott 
will  be  in  the  grand  position  of  Larry 
Eagleburger  and  John  Whitehead,  who, 
as  Mr.  Talbott  noted  in  his  testimony, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  both  in 
Washington  and  on  the  road  attending 
to  our  relations  in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  reminded  here,  too,  of  the  excel- 
lent job  that  Kenneth  Dam  did,  noting 
his  managerial  experience  as  one  of  the 
best  Deputy  Secretaries  that  we  have 
had. 

The  day-to-day  management  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue 
to  be  taken  over  by  James  Collins,  now 
the  Coordinator  for  Regional  Affairs. 

With  the  trust  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and,  of  course, 
with  his  expert  knowledge  in  foreign 
affairs,  I  believe  he  has  the  excellent 
ingredients  to  be  a  superior  Deputy 
Secretary. 

In  that  regard,  we  should  recall  the 
fact  that  for  a  good  many  months  now 
he  has  been  handling  the  managerial 
functions  as  part  of  his  job  as  coordina- 
tor of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Has  20  minutes 
been  reserved  for  this  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  20  minutes  has  been  re- 
served. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  of  that  time  as  I  shall 
consume  for  the  remarks  that  will  fol- 
low. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
this  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Am- 
bassador-at-Large  Strobe  Talbott  to  be 
very  difficult  because  it  involves  sev- 
eral important  and  pertinent  consider- 
ations. 

First,  I  believe  in  giving  the  Presi- 
dent wide  discretion  in  selecting  his 
executive  support  staff  and  advisers, 
especially  ones  that  he  knows  as  well 
as  the  current  nominee.  Ambassador 
Talbott.  This  nominee  has  dem- 
onstrated ability  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, as  evidenced  by  at  least  some  of 
his  writings — I  refer  specifically  to  a 
book  that  I  found  very  insightful,  "The 
Deadly  Gambits",  which  I  studied 
closely  many  years  ago  on  the  issue  of 
arms  control.  In  consideration  of  the 
need  in  this  administration  for  all  the 
help  it  can  get  in  foreign  policy  on 
problems  in  North  Korea,  Russia,  the 
New  Independent  States,  the  Middle 
East.  Vietnam,  and  in  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  it  is  important 
that  the  President  be  permitted  to  se- 
lect advisers  he  feels  have  sufficient 
ability  and  intellect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  I  find 
very  major  concerns.  Ambassador 
Talbott's  judgment,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  is  troubling  when  considering 
his  articulation  of  U.S.  policy  which  he 
has  written  on  as  a  journalist  in  the 
past.  I  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that 
the  paper  trail  is  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  held  against  someone, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  public  record  and  something  which 
has  to  be  examined  in  evaluating  fairly 
the  person's  background.  In  evaluating 
his  writings,  I  discount  to  some  sigrnifi- 
cant  extent  his  journalistic  liberties 
from  what  might  be  expected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy. 

I  also  am  very  troubled  by  his  shal- 
low, incomplete,  or  even  indifferent  re- 
sponses to  questions  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Ambassador  Talbott  by  Sen- 
ators on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  also  express  concern  about  his  re- 
sponses to  my  own  inquiries.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  several  weeks  ago,  on 
January  24,  1994,  on  the  subject  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  I  asked  him  a  number  of 
questions,  and  as  of  this  moment,  at 


least  according  to  my  staffer  who  han- 
dles my  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee work,  there  have  been  no 
responses. 

When  I  met  with  Ambassador  Talbott 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  week  before 
last,  there  was  a  commitment  to  send 
me  a  good  bit  of  information  on  his  ar- 
ticles in  full,  almost  none  of  which  has 
been  received,  notwithstanding  calls 
last  week  and  efforts  again  yesterday 
when  finally  some  materials  came 
over,  but  totally  inadequate.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  Members  of  Congress  in  re- 
ceiving responses  from  executive 
branch  officials  are  legendary,  but  usu- 
ally there  is  a  little  bit  better  response 
when  a  confirmation  is  pending.  In 
some  sense,  about  the  only  time  you 
can  get  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branch  officials  is  when  a  nomination 
is  pending.  But  that  has  not  worked 
out  here. 

In  considering  the  appropriate  lati- 
tude to  be  given  the  President  on  a 
Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  appointment, 
the  Senate  may  have  established  a 
more  restrictive  standard  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  John  Tower  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. If  that  is  the  standard,  then 
there  may  be  relatively  little  latitude 
for  a  President. 

For  myself,  I  reject  the  partisanship 
and  the  raw  politics  which  character- 
ized the  floor  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  John  Tower  for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. And  I  think  my  own  record  on 
confirmation  proceedings  demonstrates 
an  independent  view  regardless  of  the 
politics  of  the  nominee  or  the  politics 
of  nominating. 

I  do  expect  Ambassador  Strobe 
Talbott  to  be  confirmed  by  a  large 
margin.  Judging  from  the  talk  around 
the  Senate  floor  and  the  corridors  and 
the  Cloakrooms,  some  have  said  that 
they  want  to  maintain  access  and  in- 
fluence. I  do  not  think  that  access  to  a 
Cabinet  officer  or  Deputy  Secretary 
ought  to  depend  on  a  Senator's  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  how  he  votes. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  expectation  that 
Ambassador  Talbott  will  be  confirmed 
by  large  numbers,  then,  of  course,  he 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  the 
President  in  his  capacity  as  an  Ambas- 
sador at  Large.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  the  President  has  ac- 
cess to  Ambassador  Talbott's  judgment 
as  matters  have  unfolded  even  though 
he  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  as  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  State  Department. 

I  do  think  that  Ambassador  Talbott, 
if  confirmed,  as  I  say  I  expect  he  will 
be,  will  be  back  before  the  Senate.  It 
may  be  that  there  will  be  a  stronger 
record  for  confirmation  if,  as  many  ex- 
pect, he  is  in  line  to  become  the  No.  1 
man  in  the  State  Department,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

In  evaluating  what  Ambassador 
Talbott  has  written.  I  do  not  go  back  13 
years  ago  to  his  writings,  in  the  early 
I980's,  but  I  do  note  his  article  of  Octo- 
ber 29.  1990,  in  Time  magazine  concern- 


ing Iraq.  I  do  note  his  comment  about 
Israeli  politics  being  one  of  "irreden- 
tism — one  state's  claim,  rooted  in  his- 
tory, to  the  land  of  another.  So  Israel's 
policy  does  indeed  have  something  in 
common  with  Iraq's." 

I  note  his  comment,  referring  to 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir: 

Yitzhak  Shamir's  talk  of  'Greater  Israel" 
is  as  ominous  for  the  prospects  of  there  ever 
being  real  and  lasting  peace  in  the  region  as 
Saddam's  military  nostalgia  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Babylonian  Empire. 

I  find  that  very,  very  troublesome, 
Mr.  President,  to  use  a  mild  word,  to 
criticize  Israel's  action  in  eliminating 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor,  an  event 
which,  in  October  1981,  seemed  pre- 
eminently reasonable  to  most  people  as 
an  act  of  self-defense.  I  find  it  also  very 
troublesome  that  Ambassador  Talbott 
criticized  this  act  at  the  time  and  even 
as  late  as  October  29,  1990,  long  after 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  had  invaded 
Kuwait,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and,  prin- 
cipally, the  United  States  and  Iraq. 

Continuing  on  in  the  article,  he  re- 
fers to  Israel's  Minister  of  Housing  and 
remarks,  "Ariel  Sharon  has  an  appar- 
ent mandate  to  treat  zoning  as  the  con- 
duct of  war  by  another  means." 

When  I  talked  to  Ambassador 
Talbott,  I  told  him  that  I  would  not 
take  the  extracts  which  have  been  cir- 
culated in  opposition  to  his  nomina- 
tion, but  would,  in  fact,  look  to  the  to- 
tality of  the  article.  And  as  I  looked  at 
the  totality  of  this  article  written  in 
October  1990,  just  a  little  more  than  3 
years  ago,  I  question  his  judgment,  to 
again  put  it  mildly,  perhaps  diplomati- 
cally. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  series  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  they  may  be  apparent  to  those  who 
care  to  evaluate  the  entire  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Ambassador  Talbott  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a 
question  was  propounded  to  him. 

Question:  In  an  article  that  appeared  in 
Time  Magazine  on  September  7.  1981.  when 
discussing  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
you  wrote  that  "The  territory  trade  would 
become  a  part  of  a  Palestinian  'entity.'  a 
cryptogram  that  many  predict  will  someday 
be  decoded  to  mean  a  Palestinian  State. 
What  are  your  views  regarding  the  prospect 
of  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  State? 

Question:  Do  you  believe  the  establishment 
of  a  state  would  bring  stability  to  the  re- 
gion? 

Mr.  President,  that  article  was.  in 
fact,  written  on  April  23,  1990  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  forms  a  fair  basis  for  a 
question  as  to  what  Mr.  Talbott's  views 
are  on  the  establishment  of  a  Palestin- 
ian State.  His  answer  follows: 

This  administration  does  not  support  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Palestinian 
State.  In  any  event,  the  focus  now  is  not  on 
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final  status  negotiations.  It  is  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 
When  final  status  negotiations  begin  it  will 
be  up  to  the  parties  themselves  to  determine 
the  shape  of  the  final  settlement. 

Note,  if  you  will,  that  there  is  no  re- 
sponse to  the  question:  What  are  your 
views  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  State?  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question  in  light  of  what  Ambassador 
Talbott  has  written. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Moynihan  submitted  this 
question  in  writing  to  Ambassador 
Talbott. 

You  have  in  part  characterized  Israel  as  a 
"rather  nasty  and  bitter  nation."  even  a 
"violent  one."  a  "dubious  asset,  "a  net  li- 
ability." and  even  "an  outright  liability  to 
American  security  interests."  These  charac- 
terizations are  contrary  to  those  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  Question:  How  will  you 
reconcile  those  differences  between  your 
prior  writings  and  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's views? 

Answer:  None  of  these  fragmentary  ref- 
erences accurately  characterize  my  views 
now  or  any  views  that  I  have  ever  held.  They 
have  been  taken  out  of  context.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  in  the  special  nature  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  U.S. -Israeli  security,  special 
obligation  of  us  to  ensure  Israel  survival  and 
security. 

Note  the  absence  of  an  answer  to  how 
such  views  would  be  reconciled.  There 
is  the  comment  that  they  are  frag- 
mentary. It  seems  to  me  that  those  of 
us  who  were  looking  at  this  record  are 
entitled  to  an  explanation  of  what  his 
views  are  and  a  documentation  as  to 
how.  if  at  all,  those  are  fragmentary 
views. 

Another  question  posed  by  Senator 
Moynihan  to  Ambassador  Talbott  fol- 
lows: 

In  1990  you  suggested  that  United  States 
displeasure  at  actions  taken  by  Israel,  such 
as  the  bombing  of  the  Osirac  Nuclear  Reac- 
tor, should  invite  a  "more  sustained  and  less 
symbolic  display  of  United  States  displeas- 
ure." and  alluded  to  "selective  cutbacks  on 
American  military  aid."  Do  you  believe 
today  that  this  is  an  appropriate  way  for 
Americans  to  deal  with  a  close  ally? 

Answer:  Even  the  closest  of  friends,  like 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  as  the  closest 
of  friends,  will  not  always  agree  on  every 
issue.  However.  I  do  not  believe  the  public 
threats  are  an  appropriate  way  to  express 
our  displeasure  with  Israel's  actions.  On 
those  occasions  when  we  do  disagree,  we 
speak  frankly  and  privately  with  our  Israeli 
friends,  often  at  the  highest  levels. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  that  response,  or  purported  an- 
swer, that  it  is  totally  unresponsive. 
This  is  not  one  of  the  articles  13  years 
ago.  This  is  a  1990  article  which  refers 
to  the  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  re- 
actor. At  a  minimum,  this  question 
ought  to  get  a  response  as  to  his  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  that  act.  And  when 
there  are  specific  references  to  his  po- 
sition on  a  sustained  and  less  symbolic 
display  of  United  States  displeasure 
and  selective  cutbacks  in  American 
military  aid,  I  think  the  Senate  is  enti- 
tled to  a  response. 


Again,  a  question  posed  by  Senator 
John  McCain,  in  writing,  after  the  For- 
eign Relations  hearings  follows: 

In  an  article  entitled  "What  to  Do  About 
Israel."  published  in  the  September  7.  1981 
edition  of  Time,  you  made  reference  to 
President  Truman's  support  for  the  Nation 
of  Israel.  You  wrote.  "He,"  Truman,  "was 
under  no  illusion  that  Israel  was.  or  ought  to 
be.  a  military  ally  or  that  the  United  States 
was  fostering  an  anti-Soviet  'consensus'  in 
the  area." 

Now  comes  the  question,  which  does 
not  relate  really  to  the  preceding  arti- 
cle. 

Question,  how  would  you  assess  Israel's 
value  as  a  strategic  ally  during  the  cold  war? 
How  would  you  assess  Israel's  value  as  a 
strategic  ally  today? 

Answer,  Israel  is  and  has  long  been  a  stra- 
tegic ally  of  United  States.  The  U.S.  and  Is- 
rael have  a  special  relationship  and  the  U.S. 
has  a  special  obligation  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vival and  security  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  ask  the  nominee  how  he  as- 
sesses Israel's  value  during  the  cold 
war.  I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
ask  the  nominee  how  the  nominee  as- 
sesses Israel's  value  as  a  strategic  ally 
today.  And  there  is  absolutely  no  re- 
sponse to  Senator  McCain's  inquiry. 

Senator  Moynihan  posed  another 
question. 

In  various  essays,  you  portray  Israel  as 
having  seized  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Do 
you  believe  that  this  Is  a  correct  character- 
ization of  Israel? 

Answer:  No.  The  status  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  is  the  subject  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  stating  that  the  peace 
process  is  to  take  up  the  issue  is  hardly 
a  response  to  Ambassador  Talbott's 
prior  statement  characterizing  Israel's 
having  seized  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
And  while  he  does  give  a  "no"  answer, 
it  is  hardly  the  statement  or  expla- 
nation for  his  position  as  to  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  that,  or  what  he 
believes  about  that  issue  today. 

Senator  Moynihan  propounded  an- 
other question: 

What  steps  would  you  suggest  the  United 
States  take  to  expedite  an  end  to  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel?  Would  you  link  United 
States  aid  to  arms  sales  to  end  the  compli- 
ance in  at  least  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
boycott? 

A  very  important  question.  Listen  to 
the  answer: 

We  need  to  continue  our  public  and  private 
campaign  to  persuade  the  boycotting  states 
that  continuation  of  the  boycott  is  contrary 
to  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Israel,  the  United  States,  and  all  countries 
with  commercial  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  strategy  has  brought  us  some  suc- 
cess in  the  past,  and  I  believe  offers  us  the 
best  opportunity  to  achieve  our  ultimate 
goal  of  an  end  to  the  boycott  in  its  entirety. 

Regarding  the  linkage  between  arms  sales 
and  adherence  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
aspect  of  the  boycott,  we  endorse  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Brown  amendment  to  the  State 
authorization  bill  which  seeks  to  bring  an 
end  to  these  aspects  of  the  boycott. 

I  find  it  surprising  that  an  incisive 
thinker  like  Ambassador  Talbott  does 


not  articulate  some  thoughtful  and  sig- 
nificant steps  to  end  the  boycott, 
which  is  a  major  problem  in  inter- 
national affairs  today  and,  when  asked 
about  whether  he  would  link  United 
States  aid  and  arms  sales,  he  refers 
only  to  what  Senator  Brown  did,  en- 
dorsing the  objective,  which  is  hardly  a 
response  to  that  kind  of  an  important 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  of  Mr.  Talbott 
dated  April  23,  1990,  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  a  decision  on  the 
confirmation  of  Ambassador  Strobe 
Talbott  has  not  been  an  easy  matter 
for  me.  When  I  finished  a  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Talbott,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  an  hour,  one  on  one,  my  in- 
clination was  to  support  his  nomina- 
tion. As  I  have  reviewed  the  record  and 
read  his  articles  in  their  entirety,  I  re- 
gretfully must  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  harsh  extracts  are  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  feel  and  texture  of 
those  articles  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
time  allocated  to  him  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes  to  complete  my  concluding 
thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  good  bit  more  which  I  would  like 
to  say,  but  a  number  of  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ambassador  Talbott  have  al- 
ready been  expressed. 

I  know — and  this  is  repetitious — or  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  vote  of  confirmation  of  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  today.  I  believe  that  that 
vote  will  be  cast  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, even  though  there  is  very  sub- 
stantial concern  and  real  opposition  to 
the  record  as  a  whole  which  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  has  projected.  I  do  be- 
lieve he  will  be  confirmed,  but  I  think 
this  vote,  while  it  may  only  be  a  vote 
in  protest  against  his  confirmation,  is 
an  important  one.  And  I  believe  that 
his  attitudes  on  a  number  of  matters  in 
foreign  policy — on  Soviet  affairs,  on  Is- 
raeli affairs,  on  Angolan  affairs — 
should  be  subject  to  severe  question 
and  to  substantial  criticism. 

What  he  has  had  to  say  about  Israel 
is  totally  at  variance  with  United 
States  policy  there  in  the  past,  and 
what  I  believe  United  States  policy 
should  be  there  in  the  future.  The  secu- 
rity interests  of  Israel  are  not  a  matter 
for  just  Israel.  The  United  States  has 
found  a  tremendous  ally  in  Israel  and 
in  Egypt  from  the  days  of  the  Camp 
David  accord  and  before.  And  when  the 
gulf  war  was  in  process,  even  though 


Israel  was  taking  a  merciless  bombard- 
ment from  Iraq  and  refrained  from  de- 
fending itself  even  though  it  had  the 
capability  to  respond,  it  held  back  as  a 
matter  of  dignity  and  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride.  Israel  acceded  to  United 
States  requests  to  refrain  in  any  re- 
sponse. 

The  record  of  Israeli  support  for  U.S. 
policy  is  conclusive,  and  I  believe  that 
on  this  cornerstone  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Ambassador  Talbott's 
record,  at  least,  is  at  strong  variance 
with  what  our  policy  has  been  and 
should  be. 

I  hope  I  am  proved  wrong  and  that  it 
may  be  that  Ambassador  Talbott  will 
come  before  this  Senate  on  another  day 
for  confirmation  for  a  more  important 
position— although  only  one  is  more 
important,  and  that  is  the 
secretaryship  itself.  But  on  the  basis  of 
this  record,  as  much  as  I  admire  what 
he  has  done  and  as  much  as  I  respect 
his  intellect  and  his  writings,  I  feel 
constrained  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  op- 
pose his  nomination. 

Exhibit  l 
[From  Time  magazine.  Oct.  29.  1990) 

America  Abroad;  How  Israel  Is  Like  Iraq 
(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

To  hear  Saddam  Hussein  tell  it,  he  and  the 
leaders  of  Israel  are  involved  in  similar  al- 
tercations with  the  United  Nations  over  real 
estate.  In  most  respects,  the  comparison  is 
as  invalid  as  it  is  invidious.  Most,  but  alas, 
not  all. 

Israel's  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip  began  23  years  ago  quite  dif- 
ferently from  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait  in 
August.  Jordan  attacked  Israel  and  forfeited 
the  West  Bank.  A  series  of  Labor-led  govern- 
ments held  on  to  the  territory  for  two  defen- 
sible reasons:  as  a  buffer  against  another 
Arab  onslaught  and  for  bargaining  leverage 
in  negotiations. 

But  once  the  Likud  bloc  came  into  domi- 
nance in  the  late  '70s,  an  additional  motive 
that  had  been  lurking  on  the  fringes  of  Is- 
raeli politics  moved  front  and  center:  irre- 
dentism — one  state's  claim,  rooted  in  his- 
tory, to  the  land  of  another.  So  Israel's  pol- 
icy today  does  indeed  have  something  in 
common  with  Iraq's.  Saddam  says  that  since 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  were  part  of  the  same  prov- 
ince under  the  control  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  they  should  be  rejoined  now.  For 
their  part,  many  Likud  leaders  believe  that 
since  the  West  Bank  was  ruled  by  Israelites 
in  biblical  times,  not  one  square  inch  should 
be  traded  away  as  part  of  an  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement. Yitzhak  Shamir's  talk  of  "Greater 
Israel"  is  as  ominous  for  the  prospects  of 
there  ever  being  real  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region  as  Saddam's  militant  nostalgia  for 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Babylonian  empire. 

The  original  case  of  irredentism,  the  desire 
of  Italian  nationalists  to  seize  lands  gov- 
erned by  Austria — Italia  irredenta,  or 
unredeemed  Italy — was  a  complicating  factor 
in  World  War  I.  Nor  does  the  trouble  nec- 
essarily end  when  irredentists  achieve  their 
goals.  Tibet,  after  centuries  under  the  sway 
of  China,  declared  complete  independence  in 
1913.  only  to  be  invaded  by  Chinese  troops  in 
1951.  Largely  as  a  result,  India  and  China 
fought  a  border  war  in  1962. 

Even  when  irredentism  does  not  lead  to 
open  conflict  between  countries,  it  tends  to 
cause  misery  and  injustice  within  them.  The 


occupying  powers  are  so  Intent  on  righting 
old  wrongs  done  to  their  ancestors  that  they 
commit  new  wrongs  against  the  people  now 
living  in  the  disputed  territory. 

Only  in  the  Middle  East  would  a  nation's 
most  notorious  warrior  become — all  too  en- 
thusiastically, it  seems— Minister  of  Hous- 
ing. Ariel  Sharon  has  an  apparent  mandate 
to  treat  zoning  as  the  conduct  of  war  by 
other  means.  He  is  busily  creating  "new 
facts."  in  the  form  of  Jewish  settlements,  on 
the  West  Bank.  Saddam  too  is  in  the  new- 
facts  business  with  his  systematic  oblitera- 
tion of  Kuwaiti  nationhood. 

To  be  sure,  Saddam's  methods  are  far  more 
ruthless  than  Sharon's,  but  Israel's  human 
and  political  dilemma  is  more  acute  than 
Iraq's.  Because  Israel  is.  in  origin  and  es- 
sence, a  Jewish  state,  most  Arab  residents 
are  never  going  to  feel  that  it  is  truly  their 
country.  That  problem  is  vexing  enough 
within  Israel's  pre-1967  borders,  where  the 
population  is  82%  Jewish.  But  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  1.7  million  Palestin- 
ians constitute  an  overwhelming  majority 
that  will  feel  forever  oppressed,  forever 
cheated,  never  reconciled,  never  redeemed. 

The  onesidedness  of  the  carnage  on  the 
Temple  Mount  two  weeks  ago — 19  Arabs 
dead— bespeaks  a  state  of  affairs  that  brutal- 
izes all  concerned.  For  now  the  Palestinians 
are  the  principal  victims.  But  in  the  long 
run,  the  casualties  of  Likud  irredentism  will 
include  David  Ben-Gurion's  ideal  of  Israel  as 
"a  light  unto  the  nations,"  perhaps  even  the 
viability  and  credibility  of  Israel's  democ- 
racy, and  certainly  its  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  Time  magazine,  Apr.  23.  1990] 

America  Abroad;  Why  Israel  Should  Thank 
Bush 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

George  Bush  has  overthrown  two  foreign 
governments  since  becoming  President.  Top- 
pling the  dictatorial  regime  of  Panama  in 
December  required  24.000  U.S.  troops.  Send- 
ing Israel's  overwrought  democracy  into  a 
nervous  breakdown  last  month  took  only 
four  words  from  Bush's  lips. 

Actually  Israel  was  asking  for  it.  Its  politi- 
cal system  has  long  been  based  on  the  adage 
that  the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend,  or 
at  least  my  coalition  partner.  Since  1984  Is- 
rael has  claimed  to  have  a  government  of  na- 
tional unity,  a  misnomer  if  ever  there  was 
one.  The  odd  couple  of  Likud  and  Labor 
never  had  a  unified  position,  or  even  recon- 
cilable differences,  on  the  most  important 
issue  of  national  security  and  national  iden- 
tity: What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish 
state? 

Likud's  Yitzhak  Shamir  believes  that  Is- 
rael should  include  the  West  Bank  captured 
from  the  Arabs  in  1967— and  still  heavily  pop- 
ulated by  Arabs  in  1990.  Labor's  Shimon 
Peres  believes  in  trading  land  for  peace.  The 
territory  traded  would  become  part  of  a  Pal- 
estinian "entity,"  a  cryptogram  that  many 
predict  will  someday  be  decoded  to  mean  a 
Palestinian  state.  While  opposing  that  par- 
ticular outcome.  Labor  is  at  least  willing  to 
begin  neogtiating  with  the  Palestinians  and 
see  where  the  process  leads.  Likud  seems  not 
be,  which  is  why  Shamir  did  everything  he 
could  as  Prime  Minister  to  delay  the  opening 
of  peace  talks. 

Getting  those  talks  started  is  the  central 
goal  of  the  U.S.'s  efforts  in  the  region. 
George  Bush  was  understandably  fed  up  with 
Shamir's  twin  tactics  of  stalling  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front  while  claiming  that  the  influx 


of  Soviet  immigrants  justifies  a  "big  Israel." 
So  the  President  said  on  March  3  that  he  was 
opposed  to  new  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank  "or  in  East  Jerusalem." 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  four  more  explosive 
words  in  the  semantic  minefields  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Most  Israelis  consider  E^t  Jerusa- 
lem liberated,  not  occupied.  Even  the  most 
dovish  government  would  insist  on  an  undi- 
vided Jerusalem  as  the  permanent  capital  of 
Israel. 

Bush  did  not  mean  to  equate  the  Holy  City 
with  the  West  Bank  or  to  prejudge  its  ulti- 
mate status.  Rather,  he  was  expressing  his 
impatience  with  Shamir's  settlement  policy. 
But  Bush's  comment  was  read  in  Israel  as  a 
signal  that  the  U.S.  might  be  hardening  its 
own  policy.  Israelis  resent  American  pres- 
sure in  part  because  they  are  so  vulnerable 
to  it.  The  body  politic,  which  was  already  in 
a  state  of  paralysis,  suddenly  went  into 
spasm.  Within  13  days  the  government  col- 
lapsed. 

The  pro-Israel  lobby  in  Washington  howled 
in  protest,  and  First  Friend  James  Baker, 
though  hardly  an  apologist  for  Shamir,  pri- 
vately told  his  boss  in  the  bluntest  terms 
that  he  had  better  learn  to  choose  his  words 
more  carefully. 

Yet  it  may  turn  out  that  Bush  did  Israel  a 
favor.  However,  inadvertently,  he  helped  ex- 
pose the  Likud-Labor  coalition  for  what  it 
was— a  government  of  national  disunity  and 
incapacity.  The  crisis  he  sparked  under- 
scored the  need  for  a  new  electoral  system 
that  will  yield  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  free 
of  crippling  alliances.  To  their  credit,  many 
Israelis  were  in  the  streets  last  week,  vent- 
ing their  exasperation  with  deadlock  democ- 
racy. From  now  on,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  encourage  not  just  diplomacy  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  but  po- 
litical reform  within  Israel  as  well.  So 
should  the  American  Jewish  community— in- 
cluding the  one  in  Brooklyn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  the  floor. 

Who  seeks  the  floor?  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  the  points  that  have  been  made, 
his  views  vis-a-vis  Russia,  his  views 
vis-a-vis  Israel,  and  his  statement 
about  Israel  and  Iraq. 

In  the  first  place,  on  his  views  vis-a- 
vis Russia,  in  these  past  years,  many  of 
us  have  thought  the  innateness  of  the 
rottenness  and  evil  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, the  Communist  system,  would 
tear  itself  down  from  within.  This  is 
just  what  happened,  and  this  is  what 
George  Kennan,  the  great  philosopher 
and  scholar  on  Russia  and  things  Rus- 
sian, stated  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  chairman,  does  he 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then  we  come  to  the 
question  of  Israel.  I  think  the  views  by 
Strobe  Talbott  that  are  important  is 
what  he  advances  and  says.  He  says: 

I've  always  believed  strongly  in  the 
specialness  of  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  Israel,  and  on  the  special  obligation 
that  the  U.S.  has  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
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assure  Israel's  survival  and  security.  These 
are  bedrock  principles  that  undergird  the  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael. My  commitment  to  these  principles  is 
not  only  professional,  but  deeply  personal. 

Then  finally  we  come  to  the  question 
of  the  comparison  between  Israel  and 
Iraq,  and  the  occupation  of  territory. 
And  he  says: 

The  comparison  I  made  in  1990  was  invidi- 
ous and  I  regret  making  it.  I  would  not  do  so 
today. 

I  think  some  of  us — all  of  us — can 
And  statements  in  the  last  30,  40  years 
that  we  regret  having  made.  If  we  can 
only  dig  up  one  or  two,  we  are  very 
lucky  indeed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  12:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:32  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Campbell). 


NOMINATION  OF  STROBE 
TALBOTT,  OF  OHIO,  TO  BE  DEP- 
UTY SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Helms  is  recognized.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  for  a  30-second  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  about  to 
make  one  myself. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  await  Senator 

METZENBAUM. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  able 
to  speak  for  10  minutes  as  in  morning 
business  on  a  totally  different  subject 
than  the  Talbott  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  Following 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  McCain,  who  will  follow,  as  I 


understand  it,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  I  ask  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  objection? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  yielding 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  this  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  ad- 
dressing himself? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  addressing  the 
Chair.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  mak- 
ing a  parliamentary  inquiry,  subject  to 
the  yielding  of  time  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  by  Ambassador 
Talbott  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  dated  April  3,  1989,  August  20,  1990, 
June  3,  1991,  and  October  7,  1991,  which 
constitute  the  text  of  Ambassador 
Talbott's  comments  which  I  had  sub- 
mitted in  my  floor  statement  this 
morning  which  shows  a  pattern  of  atti- 
tude on  the  United  States-Israeli  rela- 
tionship, which  is  of  recent  origin,  not 
going  back  to  1981.  I  have  said  that 
these  items  were  not  furnished  to 
me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold?  Who  yields  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  stated  that  I  would 
be  recognized  under  the  previous  agree- 
ment for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yielded  time  to 
me  for  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Was 
there  an  inquiry  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Indeed,  there 
was.  The  question  was  whether  or  not 
while  my  parliamentary  inquiry  was 
being  made,  a  request  for  permission  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business,  then  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  people  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking  on  the  Talbott 
nomination.  I  do  not  believe  that  con- 
sent was  ever  given  to  that  request. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  sought  the  floor 
earlier  and  asked  for  recognition,  I 
asked  for  30  seconds  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  then  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say 
that  he  had  a  30-second  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  he  asked  for  con- 
sent for  10  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  objected.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  who  is  the 
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manager  on  the  Republican  side,  yield- 
ed time  for  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  may  go  to  45  seconds  in- 
stead of  30  seconds  and  then  yielded 
time  to  Senator  McCain  and  to  Senator 
Gorton.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  authority  to 
yield  that  time  since  he  has  that  much 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  au- 
thority to  yield  the  time.  However,  it 
takes  unanimous  consent  to  establish 
that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
plicit. If  not,  I  am  glad  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their 
objection?  Hearing  none  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  a  clarifying 
statement  following  a  floor  presen- 
tation I  made  this  morning  to  include 
these  copies  of  Ambassador  Talbott's 
articles  in  Time  which  represent,  in  my 
view,  a  continuation  of  his  attitudes 
far  beyond  the  1981  date.  Second,  I  wish 
to  add  that  when  I  met  with  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  for  more  than  an  hour  on 
February  8,  he  said  he  would  send  me  a 
copy  of  his  articles  so  that  I  could  read 
them  in  their  entirety.  That  had  not 
been  received. 

What  had  been  received  by  my  office 
last  Thursday  was  a  packet  of  mate- 
rials which  contained  a  good  bit  of  in- 
formation in  favor  of  Ambassador 
Talbott's  nomination,  but  not  the  arti- 
cles I  had  requested.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  the  record  on  that.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  Federal  case  out  of 
whether  he  sent  me  the  material  or 
not,  but  I  was  reciting  a  concern  I  had 
in  collaboration  with  materials  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by 
Ambassador  Talbott  following  the 
hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  24,  1994.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  and  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Time  magazine.  Apr.  3,  1989] 

America  Abroad;  How  to  Move  the 

Immovable 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

Yitzhak  Shamir  personifies  intransigence. 
Wherever  he  goes,  even  if  it  is  just  to  his  of- 
fice in  Jerusalem,  he  is  attended  by  low  ex- 
pectations for  Arab-Israeli  diplomacy.  Still, 
his  visit  to  Washington  next  week  could  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  if  his  encounters 
with  the  American  President,  Congress  and 
the  Jewish  community  reinforce  the  message 
he  has  been  getting  back  home:  something 
has  to  give  on  the  occupied  territories. 

Shamir  believes  that  Israel  has  a  historic 
birthright  to  the  lands  it  seized  from  Jordan 
in  the  1967  War.  After  21  years  of  Israeli  rule 
and  settlements  in  the  West  Bank.  Palestin- 
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ian  Arabs  still  outnumber  Jews  there  16  to  1. 
For  demographic  reasons  alone,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  "Greater"  Israel  can  remain  a  Jew- 
ish state  and  still  be  a  true  democracy.  Nor 
is  an  Israel  whose  soldiers  are  ordered  to 
break  teenagers'  bones  the  "light  unto  the 
nations"  that  its  Zionist  founders  wanted. 

Not  incidentally,  those  founders— David 
Ben-Gurion  and  Chaim  Weizmann — detested 
the  Stern  Gang  that  was  implicated  in  ter- 
rorist bombings  and  assassinations.  Shamir 
was  one  of  its  most  notorious  members.  If  Is- 
rael refuses  to  budge  on  the  West  Bank,  it 
could,  over  time,  become  just  another  Le- 
vantine war  zone  pretending  to  be  a  country, 
in  which  latter-day  equivalents  of  the  Stern 
Gang  battle  with  the  most  extremist  of  the 
Palestinians. 

Like  all  other  Administrations  since  1967. 
the  new  leadership  in  Washington  believes 
that  Israel  must  at  some  point  trade  some  of 
the  West  Bank  for  peace.  The  U.S.  opened  a 
dialogue  with  the  P.L.O.  last  year  because  it 
hof>ed  the  organization  was  redefining  the 
first  two  words  of  its  name:  the  "Palestine" 
to  be  "liberated"  is  on  the  West  Bank;  it 
does  not  include  pre-1967  Israel.  As  part  of  an 
eventual  agreement,  the  U.S.  is  looking  for 
reciprocal  territorial  concessions  by  Israel. 

But  forcing  the  issue  now  will  do  no  good 
and  could  do  harm  by  giving  Shamir  an  ex- 
cuse to  dig  in  his  heels.  Likud  has  consoli- 
dated its  strength  in  recent  local  elections, 
so  it  would  be  folly  to  peg  American  diplo- 
macy to  the  more  pliable  policies  of  the 
weakened  Labor  Party. 

Left  to  his  own  devices  and  instincts. 
Shamir  would  come  to  the  U.S.  with  his  jaw 
out.  his  dukes  up  and  nothing  in  his  pocket. 
The  idea  of  a  "Shamir  initiative"  sounds 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His  preferred 
role  is  still  that  of  defiant  custodian  of  the 
status  quo. 

But  the  status  quo  is  untenable.  That  is 
the  message  Shamir  has  been  getting  not 
just  from  the  Palestinian  stone  throwers  but 
from  their  antagonists  in  the  Israeli  army  as 
well.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  enduring  human- 
ism and  idealism  of  the  Zionist  state  that 
many  of  its  warriors  hate  breaking  bones 
and  say  so  to  their  Prime  Minister. 

So  Shamir  knows  he  needs  to  make  a 
move,  if  only  to  escape  the  impression  that 
he  alone  is  standing  still  while  events  run 
beyond  his  control.  He  is  expected  to  arrive 
with  a  proposal  for  elections  among  the  Pal- 
estinians on  the  West  Bank,  followed  by  ne- 
gotiations between  those  elected  representa- 
tives and  Israel.  He  wants  to  buy  time  by 
avoiding  the  question  of  whether  Israeli 
withdrawal  from— and  Arab  sovereignty 
over— the  West  Bank  might  someday  be  on 
the  agenda  of  those  negotiations.  The  Bush 
Administration  will  probably  not  insist  that 
he  bless  the  idea  of  territorial  compromise  in 
advance,  but  as  his  part  of  the  bargain  he 
had  better  not  rule  it  out  forever.  That 
would  probably  be  as  much  flexibility  as  the 
U.S.  or  the  Arabs  are  likely  to  get  out  of  this 
Israeli  leader.  But  it  might  be  enough  to  re- 
start the  diplomatic  process;  and  perhaps 
that  process  will  continue  long  enough  for 
other  Israeli  statesmen  to  decide  where  it  fi- 
nally leads. 

[From  Time  magazine,  Aug.  20. 1990] 
America  Abroad;  The  Dangers  of 
Demonization 
(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
According    to    a    perverse    law    of    inter- 
national   politics,    hard-liners   on    opposing 
sides  tend  to  reinforce  each  other's  stubborn- 
ness and  influence,  especially  in   times  of 
tension.   Consider   the   interaction   between 


Baghdad  and  Jerusalem.  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir's  Likud  government  is  hop- 
ing that  Iraq's  conquest  of  Kuwait  will  make 
it  easier  for  Israel  to  retain  possession  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Before  the  crisis  broke,  Shamir's  Foreign 
Minister,  David  Levy,  intended  to  visit 
Washington  last  week  for  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  tough  session.  SecreUry  of  State 
James  Baker  was  prepared  to  bear  down  hard 
on  the  need  to  jump-start  the  peace  process 
that  Shamir  let  stall  last  spring.  Both  Bush 
and  Congress  have  grown  impatient  with  the 
Likud's  ingenuity  in  finding  excuses  not  to 
negotiate  with  the  Palestinians. 

Levy's  trip  has  now  been  postponed  until 
early  next  month.  Thanks  to  Saddam.  Levy 
will  probably  find  his  American  hosts  less  in- 
sistent on  Israeli  concessions.  A  full-scale 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  makes  this 
an  inauspicious  time  for  the  U.S.  to  be  pres- 
suring its  closest  ally  in  the  area.  Besides, 
the  Iraqi  dictator's  well-publicized  embraces 
last  week  of  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion chairman  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  Precar- 
ious Little  King  of  Jordan  make  it  all  the 
easier  for  hawkish  Israelis  to  say:  You  ex- 
pect us  to  deal  with  these  people? 

The  American  answer  to  that  question 
ought  still  to  be  yes.  The  Likud  is  using  the 
current  upheaval  to  underscore  one  reason 
for  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict— the  bellicosity 
and  treacherousness  of  its  radical  neigh- 
bors—while obscuring  another— Israeli  in- 
transigence and  expansionism.  As  long  as  Is- 
rael refuses  to  budge  from  any  of  the  occu- 
pied territory  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
repress  the  Palestinians  who  live  there,  Is- 
raeli policy  will  be  a  source  of  instability; 
and  the  U.S..  as  Israel's  friend  and  guardian, 
will  pay  a  price  in  its  ability  to  deal  with 
Arabs  of  all  stripes,  moderates  as  well  as 
radicals. 

Iraq's  aggression  has  infiicted  another, 
more  subtle  kind  of  collateral  damage  on  the 
prospects  for  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs.  No  sooner  had  word  of  the  attack 
reached  the  outside  world  than  politicians, 
pundits  and  editorial  cartoonists  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  including  Germany— and  par- 
ticularly in  Israel— were  identifying  Saddam 
with  Adolf  Hitler,  and  Kuwait  in  1990  with 
Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  One  purveyor  of  this 
parallel  even  found  historical  prototypes  for 
King  Hussein  (Benito  Mussolini)  and  Presi- 
dent Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt  (Neville  Cham- 
berlain). 

In  the  case  of  Saddam,  the  name-calling  is 
far  from  preposterous.  He  has  unleashed  a 
blitzkrieg  against  a  weak  country  on  his  bor- 
der and  committed  mass  murder— using  poi- 
son gas.  no  less— on  Iraq's  Kurdish  minority. 
But  there  is  nonetheless  something  per- 
nicious about  the  analogy.  Regardless  of  how 
those  making  the  comparison  try  to  qualify 
its  implications,  there  is  a  danger  that  many 
of  their  readers  and  listeners  will,  at  least 
subliminally,  take  the  point  to  its  invidious 
extreme:  Saddam  equals  Hitler,  ergo  Arabs 
equal  Nazis.  As  a  brutalizing  corollary,  the 
forces  fighting  the  Jewish  sUte,  from  P.L.O. 
commandos  to  the  child  warriors  of  the 
intifadeh,  can  too  easily  appear  as  agents  of 
a  new  Holocaust. 

Saddam  has  done  enough  on  his  own  to 
make  the  Middle  East  a  more  dangerous 
place  than  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  His  critics, 
in  their  justifiable  outrage,  should  be  careful 
not  to  feed,  however  inadvertently,  the  tend- 
ency that  already  exists  on  all  sides  in  that 
regrion  to  demonize  adversaries. 


(From  Time  magazine.  June  3.  1991) 
America  Abroad:  What  Good  Friends  Are 
For 
(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
The  U.S.  has  "special  relationships  "  with 
half  a  dozen  or  so  countries.  Near  the  top  of 
the  list  are  Israel  and  Japan.  The  U.S.  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  Jewish 
state  in  1948.  and  almost  6  million  American 
Jews  could  be  automatically  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship there.  The  case  of  Japan  is  more  am- 
biguous but  no  less  special.  The  U.S.  used  A- 
bombs  to   finish   off  a  militaristic  empire, 
then  helped  rebuild  what  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic superpower. 

Both  relationships  are  strained  these  days. 
The  Likud  government's  commitment  to  the 
de  facto  annexation  of  the  occupied  West 
Bank,  hence  to  the  open-ended  subjugation 
of  its  Palestinian  population,  hinders  the 
U.S.'s  ongoing  effort  to  broker  a  Middle  East 
peace  and  jeopardizes  Israel  as  a  humane  and 
democratic  society. 

Ties  between  Tokyo  and  Washington  are 
frayed  as  a  result  of  bad  American  habits, 
notably  an  addiction  to  debt,  as  well  as  pred- 
atory Japanese  trade  practices. 

But  if  the  U.S.  is  having  trouble  with  both 
Israel  and  Japan,  these  two  countries  have 
had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  Without  ever  admitting  it  was  doing 
so.  Japan  has  aided  and  abetted  the  Arabs  in 
their  43-year-old  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 
The  U.S..  Canada  and  some  countries  in 
Western  Europe  have  laws  against  compa- 
nies' abiding  by  the  boycott.  The  Japanese 
kept  mumbling  that  they  favored  free  trade, 
but  that  the  "private  sector"  must  make  its 
own  decisions  on  commercial  grounds. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  private 
sector  in  Japan.  Either  that  or  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  private  sector.  For  years  Japan 
Inc.  has  had  a  one-dimensional  foreign  pol- 
icy: what's  good  for  Japanese  exports  is  good 
for  Japan.  Since  there  were  many  times 
more  customers  for  Toyota  and  Nippon  Steel 
in  the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds  than  in  Is- 
rael. Japan  abided  by  the  boycott. 

That's  begun  to  change.  In  April.  Toyota 
announced  it  would  sell  cars  directly  to  Is- 
rael. Nissan  and  Mazda  are  expected  to  fol- 
low. For  the  first  time.  Japan  is  adding  a 
representative  of  the  powerful  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  to  the  staff 
of  its  embassy  in  Israel.  El  Al  is  being  al- 
lowed to  open  service  between  Tel  Aviv  and 
Tokyo  (via  Moscow). 

Israeli  diplomats  consider  these  moves  to 
be  modest  and  tentative  but  welcome  none- 
theless. American  Jewish  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  lobbying  hard  for 
the  staff.  So,  much  more  quietly,  have  some 
younger  civil  servants  inside  several  Japa- 
nese ministries.  They  see  their  country's 
compliance  with  the  boycott  as  symptomatic 
of  the  parochialism  and  selfishness  that  have 
until  now  marked  Japan's  definition  of  its 
role  in  the  world. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  helped  too.  Former  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  raised  the  issue  repeatedly. 
James  Baker  and  most  of  his  senior  deputies 
have  done  the  same.  During  a  meeting  in 
California  in  April,  President  George  Bush 
told  Prime  Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu  that  the 
end  of  the  gulf  war  "might  be  an  opportunity 
for  Japan  to  have  closer  relations  with  Is- 
rael. "  Kaifu  agreed,  adding  that  the  Arab 
boycott  was  "undesirable."  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle.  who  met  with  Kaifu  in  Tokyo 
last  week,  pressed  for  more  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  story,  while  unfinished,  already  has  a 
moral:  the  Japanese  need  gai-atsu,  or  outside 
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pressure,  almost  as  much  sis  they  resent  it. 
By  leaning  hard  on  its  friends  in  Tokyo,  the 
U.S.  is  doing  a  favor  for  Japan  as  well  as  Is- 
rael. But.  then,  what  else  are  special  rela- 
tionships for? 

[From  Time  Magazine.  Oct.  7,  1991] 

America  abroad;  They  Come  Bearing  Hope 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

When  I  visited  Israel  earlier  this  year,  the 
night  flight  from  Cairo  taxied  to  a  spot  be- 
tween two  El  Al  jumbo  jets  that  were  al- 
ready disgorging  onto  the  tarmac  a  profusion 
of  joyous,  exhausted  humanity.  Standing  in 
line  for  customs,  I  was  engulfed  by  a  sibilant 
jabber  that  I  recognized  from  other  jour- 
neys—to Moscow,  Minsk,  Kiev,  Tbilisi, 
Tashkent,  Baku,  Irkutsk. 

The  people  around  me  were  the  latest  of 
the  1  million  immigrants  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
who  are  expected  to  swell  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Israel  nearly  30%  in  the  coming 
years.  I've  thought  about  them  a  lot  in  the 
past  few  weeks. 

In  the  short  term,  they're  part  of  the  prob- 
lem that's  poisoning  Israel's  relations  with 
far-off  American  friends  and  diminishing  the 
chances  of  peace  with  its  nearby  Arab  en- 
emies. 

The  Likud  government  has  been  using  the 
massive  influx  of  Soviet  Jews  to  justify  a  tri- 
pling in  settlement  activity  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Never  mind  that  few  of  the  new 
arrivals  have  any  desire  to  live  in  the  West 
Bank  or  Golan  Heights;  never  mind  that 
even  though  Israel  is  a  small  country, 
there's  still  plenty  of  undeveloped  real  estate 
inside  the  pre-1967  borders. 

Likud  is  bent  on  settling  the  territories  to 
ensure  their  defacto  annexation  and  preclude 
any  exchange  of  land  for  peace.  If  Housing 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  had  his  way,  the  Tro- 
jan horse  would  be  filled  with  immigrants 
speaking  Russian. 

George  Bush,  quite  rightly,  doesn't  want 
the  US.  to  subsidize  Sharon's  operation. 
That's  why  Bush  has  asked  Congress  to  hold 
off  granting  Israel  $10  billion  in  loan  guaran- 
tees to  help  in  the  "absorption"  of  the  So- 
viet Jews.  Bush's  critics,  in  both  Israel  and 
the  U.S.,  have  accused  him  of  playing  a 
crude  and  cynical  game  with  the  immi- 
grants, holding  them  hostage  to  his  political 
objectives.  It's  the  right  charge,  but  it 
should  be  aimed  at  Sharon,  not  Bush. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  is  also 
dead  set  against  conceding  one  square  inch 
of  the  West  Bank.  Inaugurating  a  new  settle- 
ment last  week,  he  vowed  that  "all  our  terri- 
tories that  can  be  built  on  will  be  populated 
by  Jews  to  the  end  of  the  horizon."  But  at 
least  Shamir  is  motivated  by  a  sense  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  historical  birthright  of 
bis  people. 

Sharon's  goal,  by  contrast,  has  less  to  do 
with  an  ideological  commitment  to  Greater 
Israel  than  with  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
personal  power.  His  strategy,  breath  takingly 
obvious  and  all  too  promising,  seems  to  be  to 
subvert  the  peace  process,  provoke  a  crisis 
with  Washington  and  then  elbow  Shamir 
aside  in  the  resulting  Cabinet  upheaval. 

For  Sharon,  the  Soviet  Jews  have  appeared 
at  just  the  right  moment.  Desperate  for 
somewhere  to  live,  they're  natural  constitu- 
ents of  the  Housing  Minister.  Many  are  easy 
recruits  for  Likud— if  only  because  the  alter- 
native, the  Labor  party,  files  a  red  flag,  cele- 
brates May  Day  and  has  been  known  to  sing 
the  Internationale. 

Nonetheless,  because  they've  come  to  stay, 
"the  Russians."  as  they're  often  called,  may 
in  the  long  run  be  part  of  the  salvation  of 
their  new  homeland.  They  joined  the  aliyah 


(literally,  "the  ascent")  in  order  to  move  up 
in  the  world.  They  didn't  leave  an  expansion- 
ist, totalitarian  empire  that  repressed  its 
minorities  only  to  become  citizens  of  a  garri- 
son state  at  war  with  its  neighbors  as  well  as 
with  1.7  million  embittered,  disfranchised 
and  mutinous  Palestinians. 

Nor  are  the  Soviet  Jews  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  foundering  in  another  bureaucratized. 
militarized,  socialistic  economy.  They  don't 
just  need  places  to  live— they  need  meaning- 
ful, productive  jobs.  Even  if  they  bring  noth- 
ing but  what  they  can  carry  in  two  suitcases, 
they  are  rich  in  education,  skill  and  ambi- 
tion. Already  there  are  enough  doctors  for  a 
clinic  on  every  corner,  enough  musicians  for 
a  string  quartet  in  every  apartment  building 
and  enough  engineers  and  computer  pro- 
grammers for  a  booming,  high-tech,  export- 
oriented  manufacturing  sector  on  the  order 
of  Taiwan's  or  Singapore's. 

Yet  Israel  is  too  burdened  by  defense 
spending  and  too  isolated  internationally, 
especially  in  its  own  region,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  infusion  of  human  capital  that 
the  Soviets  Jews  represent. 

Writing  last  April  in  the  weekly  magazine 
the  Jerusalem  Report,  Natan  Sharansky,  a 
former  prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  a  leading  spokesman  for  Soviet  Jews, 
complained  that  "in  the  existing  stagnant 
economic  and  political  system,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  enormous  energy  the  immi- 
grants bring  with  them."  Unless  Israel  devel- 
ops an  "open  economy,"  he  warned,  the  Zi- 
onist dream  itself  will  be  in  jeopardy. 
Sharansky  picked  up  that  theme  again  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Report:  "Whether  this 
exodus  will  become  a  great  blessing  or  a  ter- 
rible burden  for  our  country  depends  on  how 
our  government  meets  the  challenge." 

Sooner  or  later,  Israel  will  face  a  stark 
choice:  either  it  can  have  Arab  lands  or  it 
can  have  Arab  markets;  either  it  can  absorb 
the  West  Bank  or  it  can  absorb  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

Last  week  several  planeloads  of  newcomers 
arrived  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport.  Fortunately, 
most  of  them  will  be  around  a  lot  longer 
than  Sharon  and  Shamir. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  I  see  has  left  the  floor,  I 
apologize  if  I  inconvenienced  him.  The 
fact  is  I  had  asked  for  a  specific 
amount  of  time  and  I  had  asked  earlier 
today  if  I  could  address  the  Senate  at 
this  particular  time.  I  am  more  than 
agreeable  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
proceed  after  I  conclude  my  remarks, 
but  since  we  are  on  the  Talbott  nomi- 
nation, that  is  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks and  I  had  asked  for  this  particu- 
lar time  and  it  had  been  agreed  to,  it  is 
my  understanding,  by  both  sides. 

I  would  prefer  to  proceed  with  my  re- 
marks and  then,  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  address  the  Senate  as  in 
morning  business,  that  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me.  I  hope  there  is 
no  misunderstanding  or  inconvenience. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  I  addressed 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Strobe  Talbott  to  serve  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  and  Special  Ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
New  Independent  States.  My  opposition 


was  based  on  my  grave  concern  that  as 
a  statesman.  Ambassador  Talbott 
would  exercise  the  same  flawed  judg- 
ment about  urgent  matters  of  State 
that  he  consistently  demonstrated  as  a 
journalist. 

At  the  time,  I  explained  my  opposi- 
tion in  the  following  terms: 

My  opposition  is  neither  partisan  nor  per- 
sonal. I  take  no  pleasure  in  denying  support 
to  the  President's  choice  for  this  critically 
important  post.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Talbott 
is  a  close  friend  of  the  President,  and  I  am 
generally  disposed  to  defer  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  choice  of  personnel  to  im- 
plement his  foreign  policy.  But  if  I  find  a 
nominee's  judgment  to  be  consistently  in 
error  on  questions  of  such  great  importance 
to  our  national  security  as  I  have  found  to  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Talbott,  then  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ment. 

I  suspected  that  Ambassador 
Talbott's  flawed  judgment,  consequen- 
tial as  a  policy  analyst,  would  prove 
even  more  important  as  a  policymaker. 
Mr.  President,  I  take  no  satisfaction  in 
saying  that  Ambassador  Talbott's 
record  in  office  over  the  last  9  months 
has  confirmed  my  original  concern. 

Thus,  I  must  again  voice  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Strobe 
Talbott,  this  time  to  an  even  more  im- 
portant office.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  an  office  where  Ambassador 
Talbott's  proclivity  for  zealously  de- 
fending one's  thesis  beyond  the  bounds 
of  logic  and  truth  and  wisdom  will  po- 
tentially endanger  our  national  inter- 
ests in  a  much  larger  area  of  the  globe 
than  he  has  heretofore  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  effect. 

Frankly,  I  find  alarming  the  prospect 
that  Ambassador  Talbott  could  possess 
the  same  ability  to  influence  our  pol- 
icy in  Korea  that  he  has  had  with  re- 
gard to  our  policies  in  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  opposing  this  nomination,  I  would 
caution  Senators  to  consider  very  care- 
fully the  unfortunate  parallels  between 
Ambassador  Talbott's  record  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  his  record  as  a  policymaker 
before  voting  to  confirm  him. 

In  my  previous  statement,  I  quoted 
generously  from  Ambassador  Talbott's 
many  essays  for  Time  magazine  to  sup- 
port my  contention  that  while  he  occa- 
sionally responded  by  modifying  his 
reasoning  for  finding  fault  in  United 
States  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  never  waivered  in  his  conclu- 
sions. More  often  than  not,  his  conclu- 
sions found  the  policies  of  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  reckless,  dangerously  sim- 
ple minded,  unnecessarily  provocative, 
and  ultimately  counterproductive. 

Throughout  the  last  decade.  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  challenged  virtually 
every  Reagan-Bush  initiative  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat,  arguing  var- 
iously that  anti-Soviet  diplomacy  and 
rhetoric  from  Washington  only  under- 


mined Soviet  reformers;  that  United 
States  positions  in  arms  control  nego- 
tiations would  never  be  accepted  by  the 
Kremlin;  that  the  Soviets  would  match 
any  United  States  defense  buildup,  be 
they  offensive  or  defensive  weapons. 

When  subsequent  developments  dis- 
credited Mr.  Talbott's  opinions,  he 
quickly  dismissed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Reagan  and  Bush  policies  by 
either  questioning  the  value  of  the  ac- 
complishment or  by  rejecting  the  rel- 
evance of  U.S.  policies  to  these  devel- 
opments. When  the  Soviets  acceded  to 
the  terms  of  the  INF  Treaty,  Talbott 
questioned  whether  the  elimination  of 
an  entire  class  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  was  a  result  "we  should  have 
asked  for?  And  do  we  want  it  now?" 

When  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
failed  to  match  the  U.S.  defense  build- 
up but  collapsed  while  trying  to  do  so, 
when  one  Soviet  reformer  was  replaced 
by  an  even  more  ambitious  reformer, 
Mr,  Talbott  refused  to  credit  the  con- 
tainment policies  of  40  years  with  that 
singular  achievement.  Instead,  he  chas- 
tised the  "hawks"  of  the  cold  war  de- 
bate for  consistently  overestimating 
Soviet  strength  and  attributing  the  So- 
viet system's  collapse  solely  to  its  own 
inadequacies  and  defects. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  could  identify  those  cold 
war  hawks  who  exaggerated  Soviet 
strength  more  often  than  he  did  as  he 
dismissed  everything  from  cruise  mis- 
siles to  Pershing  II's  to  SDI  as  feckless 
provocations  of  Soviet  fears  of  encir- 
clement, provocations  which  the  Sovi- 
ets would  ultimately  overcome?  Why 
did  not  Ambassador  Talbott  consider 
the  inadequacies  and  defects  of  the  So- 
viet system  when  he  reckoned  Soviet 
military  might  to  be  impervious  to  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  West  to  correct  the 
cold  war  balance  of  power? 

"The  doves  in  the  great  debate  of  the 
past  40  years  were  right  all  along," 
Ambassador  Talbott  wrote  in  1990.  But 
who  among  Ambassador  Talbott's 
doves  concurred  with  Ronald  Reagan's 
1982  address  to  the  British  Parliament 
envisioning  the  West's  triumph  over 
the  Soviet  threat  in  our  lifetime?  Who 
among  them  shared  President  Reagan's 
belief  that  "a  new  age  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  probable."  Who  among  these 
visionary  doves  did  not  wince  when 
Ronald  Reagan  brought  a  little  hon- 
esty to  the  cold  war  debate  accurately 
describing  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire as  evil? 

Who  among  them  truly  believed  that 
as  Lech  Walesa  scaled  the  wall  of  the 
Gdansk  shipyards  he  in  effect  breached 
the  fortifications  of  the  Soviet  empire? 
Who  among  them  thought  Vaclav 
Havel,  and  every  other  courageous  East 
European  who  braved  the  imperial 
wrath  of  the  Kremlin  could  by  their 
courage  restore  their  national  sov- 
ereignty? Who  among  them  grasped  the 
real  power  of  one  dissident,  one 
Sakharov,    one    Shcharansky.    one    re- 
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fusenik  to  defy  the  prerogatives  of  the 
police  state  and  hasten  its  collapse? 

I  do  not  fault  Ambassador  Talbott  for 
not  envisioning  the  demise  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Only  a  few  people  possessed 
such  wisdom,  and  I  was  certainly  not 
among  their  number.  But  I  do  fault 
Ambassador  Talbott  for  claiming  after 
the  fact  that  the  doves  of  the  great  de- 
bate, among  whom  we  can  include  Am- 
bassador Talbott,  saw  it  coming  all 
along  and  hastened  its  arrival. 

He  could  have  spared  a  few  words  of 
praise  for  Soviet  dissidents,  for  Soli- 
darity, for  Afghan  rebels,  for  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania  and  every  captive  na- 
tion where  good  triumphed  over  evil. 
And  he  could  have  given  a  little  of  the 
credit  to  those  Western  statesmen — 
those  hawks — who  had  the  honesty  to 
call  evil  evil,  the  wisdom  to  see  its  de- 
feat, and  the  courage  to  proclaim  it  be- 
fore it  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  return  to  Am- 
bassador Talbott's  opinions  as  a  com- 
mentator on  foreign  policy  later  in  my 
remarks.  But  I  would  now  like  to  ex- 
amine his  record  as  a  statesman,  a 
record  I  find  to  be  just  as  flawed  as  his 
record  as  a  journalist. 

"Less  shock,  more  therapy."  It  is 
ironic  that  a  prolific  writer  like  Am- 
bassador Talbott  has  come  to  be  associ- 
ated with  that  pithy  remark  more  than 
any  other.  Perhaps  it  is  the  price  a 
journalist  pays  when  he  enters  govern- 
ment service.  One  learns  that  musing 
out  loud  is  a  risky  hobby  when  every 
day  dozens  of  foreign  embassies  report 
back  to  their  governments  every  utter- 
ance of  senior  American  officials. 
Being  cavalier  in  one's  remarks  is  a 
luxury  which  statesmen  should  not 
share  with  journalists.  I  suspect  Am- 
bassador Talbott  understands  that  rule 
better  now  that  he  has  had  to  endure 
considerable  criticism  for  uttering  his 
clever,  but  reckless  prescription  for 
Russian  reform.  But  utter  it,  he  did. 
And  the  criticism  he  has  received  for  it 
has  been  deserved. 

The  most  powerful  criticism  came 
from  a  leading  Russian  reformer 
former  Finance  Minister  Boris 
Fyodorov,  as  he  left  the  Yeltsin  gov- 
ernment. According  to  Fyodorov.  Am- 
bassador Talbott  had  "stabbed  Russian 
reform  in  the  back." 

I  asked  Ambassador  Talbott  about 
that  criticism  in  a  question  I  submit- 
ted for  the  record  at  his  confirmation 
hearing.  He  responded  by  saying  that 
his  remark  had  been  "widely  misinter- 
preted," and  that  he  had  merely  meant 
that  reform  should  be  "pursued  in  a 
way  that  alleviates  the  social  pain 
caused  by  the  transition  from  a  com- 
mand economy  to  a  market  economy." 
He  went  on  to  stress  the  importance  of 
controlling  inflation  in  Russia  and  that 
he  understood  Fyodorov's  "frustration 
with  the  events  of  recent  months."  Fi- 
nally, he  boldly  stated  that  the  Clinton 
administration's  support  for 

Fyodorov's  cause  "is  beyond  question." 


Well,  Mr.  Fyodorov  saw  fit  to  ques- 
tion it,  along  with  former  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Gaidar  and  other  Rus- 
sian reformers.  With  President  Clinton. 
"Vice  President  Gore,  Secretary  Chris- 
topher, Ambassador  Talbott.  and  much 
of  the  administration's  Russian  policy 
team  in  Moscow  last  month,  I  would 
think  that  reformers  like  Gaidar  and 
Fyodorov  could  have  had  their  con- 
cerns about  United  States  support  for 
serious  reform  assuaged.  Why  was  it 
that  the  President  and  Ambassador 
Talbott,  two  very  articulate  and  per- 
suasive men,  were  not  able  to  correct 
Fyodorov's  misinterpretation  of 
Talbott's  remark? 

I  suspect  it  is  because  they  had  cause 
to  believe  that  Ambassador  Talbott's 
remark  correctly  indicated  that  the 
pace  and  extent  of  reform  has  become 
less  important  to  the  administration. 

Surely,  United  States  assistance  can 
address  some  of  the  dislocation  that 
precedes  real  economic  and  political 
reform.  But.  in  political  campaign  par- 
lance—which I  am  sure  this  adminis- 
tration understands — the  United  States 
should  never  get  off  message  in  its  in- 
sistence to  Moscow  that  urgent,  sys- 
temic reform  is  the  quickest  way  out  of 
Russia's  current  mess.  Most  of  that 
mess  has  not  been  caused  by  rapid  eco- 
nomic changes,  but  by  half-hearted  ef- 
forts to  privatize  huge  state-run  indus- 
tries, and  control  inflation. 

Recently,  Ambassador  Talbott  ex- 
plained that  United  States  assistance 
can  continue  even  if  IMF  assistance 
cannot.  He  went  on  to  say  that  a 
"major  goal  of  our  assistance  program 
is  the  development  of  'islands  of  suc- 
cess' at  the  regional  and  local  levels, 
with  the  hope  that  these  islands  will 
have  a  spillover  effect  into  less  reform- 
minded  areas."  That  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  United  States  assistance  will 
not  be  very  effective  without  the  mac- 
roeconomics reforms  that  Moscow  now 
seems  to  fear.  If  the  Russian  Central 
Bank  doesn't  quit  printing  rubles,  na- 
tional economic  chaos  will  overwhelm 
any  "island  of  success." 

Admittedly,  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  in  recent  weeks  has 
stressed  their  commitment  to  promot- 
ing real  reform  in  Russia.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  too  often  in  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policies  there  has  been  a 
yawning  chasm  between  rhetoric  and 
action.  I  will  judge  their  commitment 
by  their  deeds  and  not  their  words. 
Ambassador  Talbott's  admonition  not- 
withstanding, until  such  time  that  I 
have  evidence  of  a  sustained  adminis- 
tration insistence  on  urgent,  systemic 
economic  reform  in  Russia,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  have  questions  about  that 
commitment. 

Other  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at 
the  administration  and  Ambassador 
Talbott  in  particular  for  developing  aid 
programs  that  leave  other  former  So- 
viet republics  waiting  for  the  table 
scraps  left  over  from  our  generous  as- 
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sistance  to  Russia.  And  I  also  note  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  Senators 
LeahIl'  and  McConnell,  who  have  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  a  coherent 
strategy  to  guide  our  aid  program. 

The  most  distressing  recent  mani- 
festation of  Ambassador  Talbott's  pre- 
occupation with  Kremlin  sensitivities 
is  the  administration's  Partnership  for 
Peace  proposal.  This  proposal  in  effect 
denies  NATO  membership  to  the 
Visegrad  countries,  offering  them  in- 
stead membership  in  a  sort  of  junior 
auxiliary  where  the  terms  and  require- 
ments of  their  association  with  NATO 
have  been  left  deliberately  vague. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  credits  Am- 
bassador Talbott  with  almost  single- 
handedly  preventing  an  offer  of  provi- 
sional NATO  membership  to  Eastern 
Europe's  new  democracies  because  the 
move  would  feed  Russian  paranoia  and 
weaken  Mr.  Yeltsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  substantially  assist  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  transformation  of 
Russia.  But  we  should  work  just  as 
hard  at  preparing  for  the  consequences 
of  failure  as  we  do  pursuing  the  bene- 
fits of  success.  We  should  make  clear  to 
Russia  that  we  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  Russian  stability  to  our  own 
security.  But  we  should  make  equally 
clear  to  Russia  that  we  are  free  to  pur- 
sue all  opportunities  for  enhancing  our 
security  and  that  of  our  allies. 

Why  should  the  United  States  forgo 
opportunities  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
NATO  ever  further  from  the  plains  of 
Germany  while  Russia  feels  free  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  on  its  borders — a  med- 
dling which,  by  and  large,  has  been  tac- 
itly tolerated  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration? A  Harvard  University  report 
released  last  January  concluded  that 
"the  U.S.  is  acquiescing  in  the  de  facto 
reconstitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  turn- 
ing its  head  as  Russia  maneuvers  its 
way  back  into  the  affairs  of  all  its 
former  republics." 

Giving  the  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles, 
Hungarians  and  others  a  date  certain 
for  NATO  membership  should  they 
meet  a  specific  set  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  is  sound  security  pol- 
icy and  morally  right.  NATO  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  a  defensive  alliance. 
That  Russia  should  fear  encirclement 
by  a  security  guarantee  to  the  Czech 
republic  is  absurd. 

Talbott's  narrow  concern  with  Mos- 
cow—a concern  which  one  journalist 
has  described  as  "yielding"  to  rather 
than  confronting  the  Kremlin— has 
begun  to  attract  greater  criticism. 

Duke  University  Russian  scholar 
Jerry  Hough  described  Talbott's  views 
as  "extraordinarily  dubious  and  dan- 
gerous." Richard  Haas  calls  them  "un- 
realistic," and  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
contends  that  Talbott  suffers  from  a 
"Russocentric  obsession  which  is  trou- 


bling." Lately,  journalist  Morton 
Kondrake,  as  well  as  former  Bush  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy  profes- 
sionals such  as  Robert  Zoellick  and 
Brent  Scowcroft,  and  a  great  many 
other  observers  have  raised  concerns 
about  that  obsession  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  touch  on  an- 
other concern  which  has  recently  been 
raised  about  the  nominee.  I  believe 
other  Senators  will  address  Ambas- 
sador Talbott's  writings  about  the 
United  States/Israel  relationship  in 
greater  detail,  but  I  want  to  register 
my  concern  over  the  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  some  of  those  writings. 

I  understand  that  quotes  lifted  from 
larger  essays  can  magnify  the  import 
of  those  quotes  beyond  the  author's  in- 
tention. In  fairness,  some  of  the  quotes 
which  have  been  cited  recently,  when 
read  in  context,  are  qualified  some- 
what. However,  the  nature  of  many  of 
these  opinions,  read  in  or  out  of  con- 
text, substantially  exceed  that  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  described  as  "provoca- 
tive." They  are  insulting,  immature, 
and  incorrect. 

In  a  1981  article  entitled:  "What  to 
Do  About  Israel,"  Talbott  contended 
that:  "Israel  was  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming not  just  a  dubious  asset  but  an 
outright  liability."  Ambassador 
Talbott  now  claims  that  his  thinking 
about  the  value  of  the  United  States/Is- 
raeli relationship  has  evolved,  and  that 
the  opinion  expressed  in  that  article 
was  wrong. 

I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  determine 
whether  Talbott's  mea  culpa  con- 
stitutes the  real  thing  or  just  a  con- 
firmation conversion.  I  must  admit 
that,  at  a  minimum,  I  find  his  retrac- 
tion to  be  refreshing  since  it  is  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  I  know  of  when  Am- 
bassador Talbott  has  conceded  that  he 
is  capable  of  making  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment. 

Both  Democrat  and  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee expressed  their  concern  over  the  in- 
sensitivity  of  many  of  Ambassador 
Talbott's  writings  on  United  States/Is- 
rael relations.  Often  cited  was  Ambas- 
sador Talbott's  1990  essay,  entitled, 
"How  Israel  is  like  Iraq,"  drawing 
some  comparisons  between  Yitzak 
Shamir  and  Saddam  Hussein. 

Talbott  wrote  that  "Shamir's  talk  of 
a  greater  Israel  is  as  ominous  for  the 
prospects  of  there  ever  being  real  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  region  as  Saddam's 
militant  nostalgia  for  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Babylonian  empire." 

He  went  on  to  assert  that  "Ariel 
Sharon  is  busily  creating  new  facts  in 
the  form  of  Jewish  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank.  Saddam  too  is  in  the  new 
facts  business  with  his  systematic  ob- 
literation of  Kuwaiti  nationhood." 

Again  to  be  fair,  Talbott  did  draw 
distinctions  between  Israel  and  Iraq  in 
that  article,  and  he  has  also  recently 
apologized  for  the  comparisons  he  did 
draw  characterizing  them  as  "invidi- 
ous." Indeed  they  were. 
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Another  Talbott  comment  that  dis- 
tressed a  good  many  people  was  his  ref- 
erence to  Israel's  meddling  in  Amer- 
ican politics  and  his  description  of 
Menachem  Begin's  appreciation  for  the 
political  influence  that  the  American 
Jewish  community  wielded  being  "far 
beyond  their  numbers."  I  do  not  accuse 
Ambassador  Talbott  of  antisemitism. 
But  as  many  other  Senators  pointed 
out  to  Ambassador  Talbott  such  char- 
acterizations of  Jewish  political  influ- 
ence quite  often  find  their  way  into  the 
most  despicable  antisemitic  tracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Talbott  personally  nor  am  I  trained  in 
psychoanalysis.  My  speculation  on  why 
Ambassador  Talbott,  in  Dr. 
Brzezinski  s  words,  has  a 

"Russocentric  obsession"  would  be 
purely  subjective.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  both  his  journalistic  and  govern- 
ment careers,  Talbott  has  manifested 
such  an  obsession,  an  obsession  which 
has  often  been  at  odds  with  the  na- 
tional interest. 

To  illustrate  that  point  let  me  cite 
two  quotes  about  SDI,  the  first  is  from 
a  1983  column  by  Ambassador  Talbott. 
He  wrote: 

If  the  U.S.  tried  to  erect  the  sort  of  protec- 
tive umbrella  Reagan  has  in  mind,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  suspect  that  the  U.S.  was 
seeking  the  capability  of  destroying  the 
USSR  with  impunity.  To  forestall  that,  the 
Soviets  would  no  doubt  accelerate  their  own 
already  considerable  research  into  defensive 
weapons,  while  simultaneously  refining  their 
offensive  weapons  in  order  to  "beat"  or 
"penetrate"  whatever  ABM  system  the  U.S. 
devises.  In  that  sense,  the  worst  sin  against 
strategic  sensibility  is  a  good  defense — par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  "prevent  defense" 
Reagan  has  in  mind. 

Now,  let  me  quote  a  far  more  astute 
analyst  of  the  Soviet  regime,  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn: 

The  Cold  War  was  essentially  won  by  Ron- 
ald Reagan  when  he  embarked  on  the  "star 
wars"  program  and  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stood that  it  could  not  take  the  next  step. 
Ending  the  Cold  War  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Gorbachev's  generosity;  he  was  compelled  to 
end  it.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  disarm. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  a  great 
many  former  Soviet  officials  have  cor- 
roborated Solzhenitsyn's  view  that  SDI 
and  the  Reagan  defense  buildup  helped 
force  the  Soviet  Union  into  bankruptcy 
and  greatly  accelerated  the  break  up  of 
the  Soviet  Empire  and  the  democratic 
reforms  underway  in  Russia  today. 

In  response  to  questions  during  his 
confirmation  process,  Ambassador 
Talbott  allowed  that  he  had  a  social  re- 
lationship with  a  Mr.  Victor  Louis,  an 
established  disinformation  agent  for 
the  KGB  who  long  masqueraded  as  a 
journalist.  Ambassador  Talbott  has 
maintained  that  irrespective  of  Victor 
Louis'  covert  assignment  to  spread  So- 
viet disinformation  through  the  arti- 
cles of  unsuspecting  Western  journal- 
ists, Louis  never  influenced  Mr. 
Talbott's  work.  I  will  take  Ambassador 
Talbott  at  his  word. 

However,  I  could  also  observe  that 
given  Ambassador  Talbott's  facility  as 
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a  journalist  to  embrace  a  considerable 
variety  of  Soviet  diplomatic  strategies, 
Victor  Louis  might  have  seen  no  fur- 
ther need  to  use  Ambassador  Talbott's 
columns  as  vehicles  for  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  Senate's  time, 
and  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  in  a 
moment.  In  closing,  let  me  stress  my 
primary  concern  about  this  nominee.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Ambassador 
Talbott  is  an  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  But  it  is 
my  belief  that  Ambassador  Talbott 
lacks  sound  judgment  about  most  of 
the  critical  foreign  policy  questions  of 
our  time.  I  have  found  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  failing  in  Ambassador 
Talbott's  record  as  a  journalist  and  his 
record  in  government. 

Until  his  recent  retraction  of  re- 
marks about  Israel,  I  knew  of  no  occa- 
sion when  Ambassador  Talbott  had  ad- 
mitted making  an  error  in  judgment 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  his  ex- 
pressed opinions  about  Russia,  and 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  thoroughly  discred- 
ited by  other  more  experienced  observ- 
ers and  by  subsequent  historical  devel- 
opments. 

This,  then,  is  my  greatest  concern 
about  Strobe  Talbott.  A  person  so  re- 
luctant to  admit  error  when  confronted 
with  abundant  evidence  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment is  probably  incapable  of  learning 
from  his  mistakes.  This  is  an  irritating 
failing  in  a  journalism.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous attribute  in  a  statesman.  This 
flaw  alone  provides  the  Senate  with 
sufficient  justification  to  reject  this 
nomination  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Senator  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
note  that  my  friend  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Simon,  has  been  here  for  some 
time.  How  much  time  is  he  going  to 
use? 

Mr.  SIMON.  K  I  could  have  3  min- 
utes, I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Strobe 
Talbott  has  written  some  things  that  I 
wish  he  had  not  written.  Strobe 
Talbott  has  written  some  things  that 
he  wishes  he  had  not  written. 

Part  of  being  a  journalist  is  you 
write  a  great  deal— sometimes  with 
wisdom;  sometimes  lacking  it. 
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Part  of  being  a  public  official  is  we 
speak  a  great  deal.  I  am  sure  if  some- 
one went  back  over  the  speeches  of 
Paul  Simon,  you  will  find  some  things 
that  I  wish  I  had  not  said.  That  might 
even  be  true  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
or  the  Senator  from  Washington  or  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

But  the  question  is:  First,  does  he 
have  the  basic  skills  and  ability  to  be 
a  good  Deputy  Secretary  of  State?  I 
think  he  does.  That  is  my  judgment.  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  some  things. 

The  second  question,  and  a  very  sen- 
sitive one  and  an  important  one:  Does 
he  harbor  an  attitude  toward  Israel 
that  has  some  tone  that  should  not  be 
there? 

I  was  interested  in  his  response  to 
the  questions  from  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Biden.  My  judgment  is  that  he 
has  learned  in  this  process:  he  has 
learned  about  our  concerns;  he  is  going 
to  be  more  sensitive;  he  is  going  to  be 
helpful  in  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  not  harmful;  and  we  would  be  wise 
to  follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  advise  and  consent  to  his 
nomination. 

Sometimes  we  learn  through  mis- 
takes. That  is  true  for  all  of  us.  I  think 
Strobe  Talbott  has  learned  that  he  has 
to  be  more  careful  and  that  some 
things  can  be  misinterpreted. 

The  very  basic  question  is:  Is  there 
any  touch  of  anti-Semitism  in  his 
background?  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I 
think  we  are  not  taking  any  huge  gam- 
ble by  approving  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
frequently  vote  against  Presidential 
nominees  who  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Barring  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  the  President 
should  be  allowed  to  pick  whoever  he 
believes  can  best  serve  his  administra- 
tion, particularly  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Last  April,  however,  I  voted  not  to 
confirm  Strobe  Talbott  as  Ambassador 
at  Large  to  the  New  Independent 
States.  I  based  this  decision  on  the 
only  evidence  of  his  character  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  at  that  time,  his 
writings.  Because  Mr.  Talbott  had 
written  some  150  articles  between  1980 
and  the  early  1990's,  and,  because  for 
most  of  that  time  I  had  been  one  of  his 
readers,  I  considered  myself  qualified 
to  evaluate  him  fairly.  On  the  issue  of 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union — Ambassador  Talbott's  area  of 
expertise — he  was  wrong  on  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  major  decisions  made  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations, 
decisions  that  won  the  endgame  of  the 
cold  war  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Talbott  began  the  1980s  by  ex- 
pressing    his     agreement     with     the 


Reagan  administration  on  a  number  ol 
assumptions  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  saw  its  threat  with  a  clear  eye,  find- 
ing it  not  only  recently  enlarged  but 
dangerously  active.  In  1982,  he  reported 
Soviet  military  that  was  "at  least  as 
powerful  as  the  United  States  in  some 
respects  and  more  powerful  in  others," 
and  a  Soviet  foreigrn  policy  that,  "when 
the  United  States  was  shrinking  from 
overseas  commitments  because  of  Viet- 
nam, *  *  *  was  busy  making  mischief, 
on  its  own  and  by  proxy,  in  Africa, 
Indochina  and  Central  America." 

But  by  1983  Mr.  Talbott  began  to  op- 
pose Reagan  policies  aimed  to  meet 
that  threat.  His  positions  were  based 
on  arms  control  policies  rather  than 
military  buildup,  and  included  opposi- 
tion to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, to  increased  funding  for  advanced 
technologies,  and  to  President  Rea- 
gan's zero  option  initiative  on  inter- 
mediate missiles  in  Europe. 

On  SDI,  he  wrote: 

If  the  U.S.  tried  to  erect  the  sort  of  protec- 
tive umbrella  Reagan  has  in  mind,  the  So- 
viet Union  would  suspect  that  the  U.S.  was 
seeking  the  capability  of  destroying  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  impunity.  To  forestall  that, 
the  Soviets  would  no  doubt  accelerate  their 
own  already  considerable  research  into  de- 
fensive weapons,  while  simultaneously  refin- 
ing their  offensive  weapons  in  order  to 
"beat"  or  "penetrate"  whatever  ABM  sys- 
tem the  U.S.  devises.  In  that  sense,  the  worst 
sin  against  strategic  stability  is  a  good  de- 
fense. 

Let  me  delete  some  words  in  that 
last  sentence  to  convey  the  essence  of 
Mr.  Talbott's  thinking  in  the  very  area 
of  foreign  policy  for  which  we  are 
asked  to  confirm  him:  "The  worst  sin 
*  *  *  is  a  good  defense.' 

Two  years  later  he  capitulated  com- 
pletely writing: 

If  Reagan  holds  firm  on  Star  Wars,  he 
might  as  well  abandon  the  pursuit  of  drastic 
reductions  in  existing  Soviet  weaponry. 

In  fact,  the  Reagan  administration 
did  achieve  major  arms  cuts,  and 
former  Soviet  officials  later  acknowl- 
edged SDI  to  be  a  realistic  proposal 
that  improved  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 

On  the  issues  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies, such  as  the  Tomahawk  cruise 
missile,  Mr.  Talbott  opposed  increased 
funding  not  only  because  he  saw  no 
need  for  them,  but  because  they  would 
slow  progress  in  arms  control  talks.  In 
1983,  he  wrote: 

One  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  admin- 
istration's arms-control  negotiators  are  la- 
boring is  an  injunction  not  to  trade  away  or 
even  accept,  significant  limitations  on  weap- 
ons systems  where  the  U.S.  has  a  techno- 
logical edge.  For  example,  microelectronics 
and  precision  guidance  put  the  U.S.  cruise 
missile  program  well  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s. 
As  a  result,  cruise  missiles  have  been  de- 
clared virtually  out  of  bounds  for  restric- 
tions under  START.  This  faith  in  technology 
as  the  solution  to  the  country's  military 
problems  may  be  both  forgetful  about  the 
past  and  shortsighted  about  the  future. 

In  fact,  these  claims  were  unfounded: 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  were  later 
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subject  to  a  successful  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Fur- 
thermore, less  than  a  decade  after  his 
comments,  the  very  missiles  that  he 
labelled  "shortsighted,"  rapidly  accel- 
erated our  victory  in  the  Gulf  war. 

Finally,  Mr.  Talbott  devoted  an  en- 
tire book  to  denouncing  President  Rea- 
gan's attempt  to  obtain  a  zero  option 
agreement.  He  preferred  a  deal  in 
which  the  United  States  would  deploy 
fewer  Pershing  II's  and  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  keep  some  of  their  heavy  SS- 
20's,  all  the  while  considering  the  zero 
option  unrealistic  and  grandstanding. 
He  wrote:  "[In  Reagan's  opinion,]  as 
No.  2,  the  United  States  must  try  hard- 
er; it  must  build  up  while  the  Soviet 
Union  scales  down.  That  is  the  premise 
on  which  both  his  START  and  INF 
theories  are  based,  and  it  is  dubious.  " 

Yet,  the  United  States  signed  an  INF 
agreement  accomplishing  the  zero  op- 
tion initiative  5  years  later,  this  one 
removing  850  United  States  weapons  in 
return  for  1,750  Soviet  missiles  sta- 
tioned not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia 
as  well. 

Mr.  Talbott  was  dead  wrong  on  three 
of  the  fundamental  decisions  of  the 
cold  war,  and  as  the  New  Republic  put 
it,  "knew  that  Reagan's  bold  and  rude- 
ly moralistic  rhetoric  and  the  sanc- 
tions linked  to  human  rights  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union  as  its  weakest  point: 
Its  political  illegitimacy.  And  for  pre- 
cisely that  reason  he  opposed  them.  " 

All  of  Mr.  Talbott's  flawed  sugges- 
tions and  predictions,  however,  might 
well  be  forgiven  if  he  had  had  the  grace 
to  admit  to  and  learn  from  his  mis- 
takes. After  all,  an  ability  to  reevalu- 
ate the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  as- 
sets of  an  Ambassador  at  Large. 

But  after  the  cold  war  was  won,  Mr. 
Talbott  insisted  that  only  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  system  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  victory,  and  that 
President  Reagan's  military  buildup 
was  unnecessary.  In  1990,  he  wrote: 

A  new  consensus  is  emerging,  that  the  So- 
viet threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  real 
point,  however,  is  that  it  never  was.  The 
doves  in  the  great  debate  of  the  past  40  years 
were  right  all  along. 

Yet,  I  can  find  no  instance  of  Mr. 
Talbott  predicting  the  imminent  fall  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Rather,  1982,  he  said: 

It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  predict 
that  international  communism  someday  will 
either  self-destruct  or  so  exhaust  itself  in  in- 
ternecine conflict  that  other  nations  will  no 
longer  be  threatened. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that— 

The  sorry  state  of  morale  and  well-being 
[in  the  east  bloc]  do  not  automatically  mean 
the  imminent  demise  of  the  system,  at  least 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Talbott  did  not  predict  the  So- 
viet Union's  demise  until  after  it  hap- 
pened. 

Instead  of  reflecting  on  his  mistaken 
analysis,  Mr.  Talbott  attempted  to  re- 
write history.  He  said: 


If  the  Soviet  Union  had  ever  been  as  strong 
as  the  threatmongers  believed,  it  would  not 
be  undergoing  its  current  upheavals.  Those 
events  are  actually  a  repudiation  of  the 
hawkish  conventional  wisdom  that  has 
largely  prevailed  over  the  past  40  years. 

Mr.  Talbott  apparently  believes  that 
the  Soviet  collapse  discredits  not  just 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  military  policies, 
put  the  entire  post-World  War  II  policy 
of  containment.  Nor  would  he  allow 
that  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend 
20  to  25  percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense 
might  have  helped  bring  about  its  dis- 
solution. 

While  I  may  be  biased  with  respect  to 
President  Reagan's  Soviet  policy, 
former  Soviet  leaders  cannot  be.  Two 
years  ago.  President  Yeltsin  stood  in 
this  Capitol  to  thank  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  for  their  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  admitting 
that  they  contributed  to  the  second 
Russian  revolution.  Mr.  Talbott's  in- 
ability to  recognize  this  truth  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  indictment  of  his 
suitability  for  the  ambassadorship:  if 
he  could  not  correctly  evaluate  the 
forces  that  toppled  communism,  I  be- 
lieved, he  was  unlikely  to  appreciate 
the  complicated  forces  that  threaten  a 
tenuous  Russian  reform.  That  failure 
argues  with  equal  weight  against  his 
promotion. 

Today,  however,  as  we  consider  Am- 
bassador Talbott  for  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  we  must  examine  his  writings 
not  only  in  regard  to  Russia,  but  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
The  most  disturbing,  no  doubt,  are  the 
product  of  a  1981  article  titled,  "What 
To  Do  About  Israel,"  in  which  Mr. 
Talbott  joined  the  chorus  of  those  who 
doubt  the  strategic  worth  of  Israel  to 
the  United  States. 

He  wrote: 

The  sad  fact  is  that  Israel  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  not  just  a  dubious  asset  but 
an  outright  liability  to  American  security 
interests,  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  world- 
wide. 

The  implications  of  that  statement 
are  devastating.  If  the  United  States 
ceases  to  consider  Israel  a  strategic 
ally,  Israel  may  very  well  cease  to 
exist.  Moreover,  Mr.  Talbott  made  this 
statement  12  years  ago.  Since  then,  his 
predictions  that  Israel — a  nation  that 
at  our  request  turned  its  cheek  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  Scuds,  and  that  has 
boldly  embraced  a  dangerous  peace 
process — have  proven  completely 
groundless. 

In  other  articles,  Mr.  Talbott  com- 
pared Israel's  administration  of  the 
West  Bank  to  Iraq's  pillaging  of  Ku- 
wait, and  suggested  that  the  United 
States  condition  aid  to  Israel  on 
progress  in  the  peace  talks.  During  his 
hearings.  Ambassador  Talbott  said  he 
had  simply  changed  his  mind,  that  he 
now  considered  Israel  a  strategic  ally 
that  should  not  be  pressured  to  make 
concessions  in  the  peace  process.  Yet 
he  also  said  that  he  made  the  com- 
ments   because    he    knew    "what    was 


good  for  [Israel]."  It  is  this  same  as- 
sumption that  State  Department  offi- 
cials know  better  than  Israel  what  is  in 
Israel's  best  interests  that  too  often 
taints  the  administration's  policies  to- 
ward the  Mideast  peace  process. 

After  President  Clinton's  meeting 
with  President  Assad,  Charles 
Krauthammer  wrote: 

The  administration  expects  Israel  to  re- 
spond with  radical  territorial  concessions  to 
satisfy  Assad.  The  heat  is  on. 

Such  pressure  ultimately  works 
against  our  interests.  The  concession 
that  the  administration  asks  of  Israel 
is  the  Golan  Heights  from  which  some- 
day may  come  a  devastating  Syrian  of- 
fensive. In  exchange,  Syria  has  alleg- 
edly offered  normal  diplomatic  ties, 
while  remaining  vague  about  the  nu- 
merous steps  required  to  achieve  them. 
Israel  should  pursue  these  negotiations 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  benefits  her 
well-being.  Our  role,  in  turn,  is  not  to 
serve  Syria,  or  Jordan,  or  even  the  Pal- 
estinians. Israel  is  our  most  important 
and  stable  ally  in  the  region,  and  the 
party  with  the  most  to  lose.  If  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  is  to  serve  our  interests 
in  the  peace  talks  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  his  views  toward  Israel  will, 
indeed,  need  to  have  changed  dramati- 
cally since  1981. 

Mr.  President,  again  unlike  the  situ- 
ation 10  months  ago  when  we  last  con- 
sidered Mr.  Talbott's  ability  to  serve 
the  Department  of  State,  we  now  have 
his  record.  Indeed,  we  have  the  record 
of  the  entire  Department  of  State. 

I  find  it  bewildering  that  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  someone  with  lit- 
tle managerial  experience  for  a  post 
that  requires  enormous  managerial 
skill,  in  an  agency  which  has  been  con- 
sistently criticized  for  its  inability  to 
reorganize  itself.  On  this  issue  alone,  I 
believe  the  Ambassador's  nomination 
invites  serious  skepticism. 

But  even  more  relevant  is  an  emerg- 
ing Russian  policy  that  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  Ambassador 
Talbott's  views  on  the  possibilities  of 
Russian  reform,  and  its  potential 
threat  to  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  pol- 
icy is  its  effect  on  the  enlargement  of 
NATO  membership — an  issue  on  which 
the  Ambassador's  views  have  held  sway 
over  Secretary  Christopher. 

Just  as  in  the  cold  war,  Mr.  Talbott 
prefers  a  course  that  minimizes  con- 
flict with  Russia,  the  places  all  the 
eggs  in  his  basket  on  that  nation's 
willingness  and  ability  to  reform.  In 
January,  he  wrote  in  the  Boston  Globe 
that  Russia's  economic  reform  was  sta- 
bilizing. Days  later  two  of  its  promi- 
nent leaders  resigned,  undercut  by  Mr. 
Talbott's  flip  comment  that  the  Rus- 
sian election  called  for  less  shock  and 
more  therapy  and  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister  said  he  was  considering  wage 
and  price  controls.  Russian  officials, 
meanwhile,  claim  their  right  to  sta- 
bilize the  near-abroad,  while  interfer- 


ing in  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  other 
neighboring  republics,  and  Mr. 
Zhirinovsky  brandishes  a  map  which 
places  much  of  Europe,  not  to  mention 
Alaska,  under  Russian  control.  Even 
so,  the  United  States  has  not  developed 
a  strategy  for  protecting  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nations. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  a  policy  that 
has  focused  too  narrowly  on  furthering 
Russian  reform,  and  has  interpreted 
that  effort  as  including  the  appease- 
ment of,  rather  than  confrontation 
with,  Russian  nationalism. 

While  I  support  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote reform  in  Russia,  we  should  real- 
ize that  our  attempts  to  affect  Russia's 
internal  struggles  can  be  only  margin- 
ally effective.  Everything  so  far— from 
aid,  to  public  shows  of  support,  to  over- 
looking violations  of  democratic  prac- 
tice— had  no  influence  on  December 
election  returns  in  which  totalitarian 
forces  won  nearly  half  the  vote.  We 
should  proceed  with  an  understanding 
that  Russia's  fate  is  almost  entirely  in 
Russia's  hands,  and  that  its  democratic 
neighbors  need  the  promise  of  security. 
Our  current  policy  not  only  ignores 
the  security  of  nations  clearly  dedi- 
cated to  democracy,  free  markets  and 
the  West;  it  encourages  Russian  na- 
tionalism. In  effect,  we  have  given  Rus- 
sian nationalism  a  veto  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  NATO  membership.  Given  this 
deference,  what  else  will  Russia  soon 
be  demanding?  Almost  certainly  por- 
tions of  President  Yeltsin's  foreign  pol- 
icy, with  a  renewed  understanding  that 
Eastern  Europe,  not  to  mention  sup- 
port of  the  Serb  position  in  the  Balkan 
conflict,  remain  within  their  sphere  of 
influence. 

In  fact,  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
these  nationalists  is  by  including  the 
Eastern  Europeans  in  NATO  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Since  its  inception  in 
1949,  NATO  has  acted  as  a  purely  defen- 
sive entity;  it  has  had  no  role  but  to 
protect  its  members  from  the  threat  of 
attack  and  to  support  stability  in  the 
region.  The  President  should  be  capa- 
ble of  explicitly  stating  that,  while  of- 
fering no  threat  to  the  Russians,  the 
United  States  supports  the  entrance  of 
stable,  democratic  Eastern  European 
nations  into  NATO.  The  creation  and 
history  of  NATO  is  the  only  justifica- 
tion he  needs. 

If  this  is  not  persuasive,  he  should 
ask  what  threat  the  Russians  perceive 
in  the  armies  of  Poland,  the  Czech  Re- 
public, and  Hungary.  The  people  of  Po- 
land live  in  a  nation  whose  boundaries 
have  shifted  east  and  west  on  half  a 
dozen  occasions  over  200  or  300  years, 
always  as  a  result  of  aggression  from  a 
more  powerful  nation.  It  has  been  lit- 
erally partitioned  out  of  existence  on 
four  separate  occasions.  Are  the  Poles 
a  threat?  Can  their  actions  be  consid- 
ered provocative?  To  ask  these  ques- 
tions is  to  answer  them. 

We  have  allowed  artificial  concerns 
to  become  overriding.  Henry  Kissinger 


recently  reminded  us  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Dean  Acheson's  quote  in  re- 
gard to  Soviet  fears  of  NATO:  "the 
guilty  flee  where  no  man  pursueth." 

For  the  Eastern  European  countries, 
the  administration  has  unfortunately 
created  a  Partnership  for  Peace  Project 
that  provides  no  clear  requirements, 
and  no  timetable,  for  enlarging  mem- 
bership in  NATO.  This  project,  whose 
chief  purpose  was  to  mollify  nations 
hoping  to  join  NATO,  was  called  by  the 
Polish  Prime  Minister  a  buzz-off.  Con- 
trary to  Mr.  Talbott's  suggestion  in 
1992,  that,  "It  is  time  to  think  seri- 
ously about  eventually  retiring  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization," 
that  alliance  is  central  to  the  future  of 
Eastern  Europe's  stability. 

In  fact,  NATO's  relevance  depends  on 
its  expansion  east.  The  President  has 
said  it,  the  Europeans  have  said  it, 
Boris  Yeltsin  said  it  in  August,  and 
most  importantly  for  the  purposes  of 
this  nomination,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
said  it  with  a  94  to  3  vote  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  urging  enlarged  NATO  mem- 
bership as  soon  as  possible.  That  was 
an  easy  vote,  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution, as  certain  not  to  offend  the  ad- 
ministration as  it  was  to  be  ignored  by 
it.  But  if  those  Senators  seriously  pro- 
pose to  advance  the  recommendations 
of  that  amendment,  they  should  vote 
against  this  nomination.  It's  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  who  brought  us  the  Part- 
nership for  Peace,  and  it  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  nomination  that  will  effec- 
tively deliver  on  our  January  27  senti- 
ments. 

Eastern  Europe,  Mr.  President,  is 
just  one  region  in  which  I  consider  our 
current  foreign  policy  to  be  dan- 
gerously misdirected.  As  we  look 
around  the  world,  we  see  others  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  fruitless  diplo- 
macy, or  are  risking  our  uniformed 
men  and  women  without  clear  objec- 
tives. None  of  these  policies  will  be 
much  improved,  in  my  opinion,  by 
moving  Ambassador  Talbott  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  position. 

For  a  year.  North  Korea  has  refused 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy's request  to  inspect  two  locations 
believed  to  contain  plutonium.  In  that 
time,  the  United  States  has  relied  sole- 
ly on  diplomacy  to  win  North  Korean 
compliance,  and  has  avoided  any  con- 
frontation with  the  North  Korean  Gov- 
ernment, either  by  the  IAEA  or  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  itself. 
In  June,  the  administration  offered  the 
North  Koreans  new  political  and  eco- 
nomic ties  if  they  would  agree  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  the  IAEA  safe- 
guards, a  phrase  which  by  itself  allows 
North  Korea  to  avoid  inspections  of  the 
two  sites  under  question.  Predictably, 
the  Koreans  did  not  agree,  but  de- 
manded until  last  Tuesday  that  the 
IAEA  inspect  only  portions  of  the 
other  seven  of  the  nine  acknowledged 
sites.  We  have  moved  no  closer  to  at- 
taining access  to  the  two  clandestine 


sites,  forcing  the  President  to  back  off 
on  a  November  pledge  that  North 
Korea  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  a 
nuclear  bomb. 

The  cost  of  these  failures  is  too  high: 
a  North  Korea  with  nuclear  capability 
will  destabilize  the  entire  region,  spur 
rearmament,  and  threaten  the  region's 
economic  development.  It  also  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  South  Korea,  and  the 
37,000  American  troops  stationed  there. 
The  United  States  must  either  stop 
making  concessions  to  Kim-Il  Sung, 
and  firmly  demand  North  Korean  com- 
pliance with  the  nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  with  a  threat  of  possible 
military  destruction  of  its  key  nuclear 
sites,  or  candidly  admit  that  the  nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  dead, 
not  only  in  Korea,  but  in  every  other 
bandit  nation  around  the  world. 

Instead,  the  President  has  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Serbs.  Admit- 
tedly, Sunday's  gambit  appears  to  have 
succeeded:  Sarajevo's  380,000  residents 
now  enjoy  immediate  relief  from  the 
daily  artillery  and  mortar  shelling — for 
which  the  President  deserves  credit. 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  extend  our 
protection  to  other  Bosnian  commu- 
nities, the  atrocities  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  CNN.  Nor  would  the  actual  use 
of  our  air  power  and  its  inevitable 
American  casualties,  be  likely  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  an  end.  Finally,  in  re- 
turn for  a  limited  cessation  of  Serb 
atrocities,  we  are  now  attempting  to 
enforce  a  partition  on  the  Bosnians 
which  just  a  few  months  ago  we  de- 
nounced as  unjust  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  viable  Bosnian  nation.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  willing  to  rat- 
ify the  results  of  Serbian  aggression. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  estab- 
lish its  leadership  and  make  good  on 
its  sentiments,  it  should  prevail  upon 
the  Europeans  to  lift  the  misdirected 
arms  embargo  or  do  so  unilaterally.  As 
recently  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan we  provided  profoundly  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aid  to  people  with 
whom  we  disagreed  except  for  their  de- 
sire to  be  free  and  independent.  Yet,  we 
have  accepted  the  notion  that  Bosnia's 
citizens  were  not  entitled  to  fight  for 
their  own  independence  with  arms  se- 
cured not  just  from  the  United  States, 
but  from  any  place  in  the  world.  The 
result  has  been  an  immoral  policy,  su- 
perficially evenhanded  but  on  the 
ground  overwhelmingly  favorable  to 
Serb  aggressors.  If  there  is  to  be  true 
peace  in  Bosnia,  it  will  need  to  be 
forged  on  the  ground  by  the  Bosnians. 
A  similar  sentiment  must  have  driv- 
en the  President's  Somalia  policy. 
First,  the  decision  to  adopt  the  U.N. 
policy  of  nation-building  there,  and  his 
decision  in  October  to  keep  U.S.  troops 
in  Mogadishu  in  spite  of  mounting  cas- 
ualties, suggested  an  overvaluation  of 
our  ability  to  restore  peace  and  democ- 
racy on  the  cheap  in  a  country  totally 
unwilling  to  accept  them.  The  troops 
now  there  could  have  returned  home  in 
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October  after  the  failed  raid,  or  earlier 
in  May  when  we  adopted  nation-build- 
ing responsibilities,  and  left  behind  the 
same  conditions  we  will  leave  in 
March. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  clan  warfare  is  erupting 
daily  in  Mogadishu,  and,  even  more  dis- 
turbingly, in  southern  towns  like 
Kismayoo  and  Baidoa.  which  for  more 
than  a  year  have  been  considered  se- 
cure. The  Post  went  on  to  say: 

The  latest  surge  in  violence  raises  ques- 
tions about  exactly  what  the  costly  14- 
month-Iong  Western  military  intervention  in 
Somalia  has  achieved.  Instead  of  resolving 
the  problem  of  warfare,  clan  violence  and 
banditry  that  led  to  widespread  famine  and 
prompted  the  international  community  to 
send  troops  to  relieve  the  starving,  the  inter- 
vention seems  only  to  have  placed  Somalis' 
fighting  on  hold.  Now  that  fragile  peace  ap- 
pears to  be  breaking  down,  Somalis  are  re- 
turning to  settle  old  scores. 

No  doubt  future  generations  will  look 
back  upon  this  intervention  and  debate 
whether  we  left  too  early.  The  fact  is, 
we  left  too  late — and  were  wrong  to 
enter  at  all.  We  never  had  an  attain- 
able objective  clear  enough  to  warrant 
our  intervention.  It  was  an  interven- 
tion caused  and  maintained  by  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  every  foreign  crisis  de- 
serves to  be  examined  individually. 
Each  requires  a  unique  response— 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  how  and  why  an  administra- 
tion has  faltered.  But  disturbing  pat- 
terns have  emerged  from  the  Clinton 
administration:  A  willingness  to  com- 
mit forces— or  allow  them  to  linger— in 
areas  where  we  have  neither  a  vital  na- 
tional interest  nor  a  clear  objective. 
And  perhaps  more  importantly  a  heavy 
reliance  on  fruitless  diplomacy,  and 
faith  in  the  promises  of  potential  ad- 
versaries to  reform,  when  clearly  ac- 
tion is  required. 

The  United  States  must  at  times  use 
force,  and  just  as  importantly,  lead.  We 
are  blessed  today  by  being  the  world's 
only  superpower  at  a  time  when  many 
of  our  former  enemies  are  attempting 
democratic  reform.  This  is  a  historic 
opportunity,  which  we  can  seize  only  if 
we  act  decisively  and  without  fear,  and 
properly  use  our  influence. 

Throughout  the  cold  war.  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  not  attempt  to  win.  In 
his  current  post,  he  has  helped  forge  a 
policy  that  appeases  Russia's  least  sa- 
vory elements,  while  turning  his  back 
on  democratic  states  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Now,  that  style  of  management  is 
to  be  applied  to  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department  of  State.  As 
the  New  Republic  put  it, 

Talbott's  assignment  is  to  give  the  admin- 
istration's floundering  statecraft  a  new  di- 
rection and  a  more  polished  spokesman.  He 
is  the  favorite  to  succeed  SecreUry  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  when  the  appointed  hour 
arrives. 


I  suggest  that  we  begin  repairing  this 
administration's      floundering      state- 


craft by  ensuring  that  Mr.  Talbott's 
views  do  not  continue  as  State  Depart- 
ment policy.  Mr.  Talbott  is  a  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  eloquence— and 
has  wisdom.  As  a  consequence  we 
should  not  elevate  or  confirm  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  words  "the  worst  sin 
*  *  *  is  a  good  defense."  I  will  vote 
against  Ambassador  Talbott's  con- 
firmation, and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  rise  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.  I  have  known  and  respected 
Mr.  Talbott  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  appointed  him  to  be  the 
overall  coordinator  for  United  States 
policy  toward  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Soviet  Union  at  a 
period  of  time  when  we  really  needed 
coordination  and  leadership. 

Of  course,  that  challenge  continues. 
He  has  done,  I  think,  a  fine  job  in  that 
position.  This  was  the  position  that 
Senator  Lugar  and  I,  and  others  in  the 
Senate  urged,  and  Strobe  Talbott  has 
brought  to  this  position  energy,  imagi- 
nation and  extensive  backgrounds  in 
foreign  policy  generally  and  in  Soviet 
affairs  specifically— now  Russian  af- 
fairs—and. of  course,  now  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  performed  with 
distinction,  and  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  a  person  of  Strobe's  talents  and 
experience  in  this  key  position. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments 
over  the  past  year,  Mr.  Talbott  has  ad- 
vanced programs  to  dismantle  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  Russia, 
Byelarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine 
pursuant  to  legislation  originating  in 
this  body  in  1991.  In  particular,  the  tri- 
lateral agreement  between  Russia, 
Ukraine,  and  the  United  States  signed 
during  President  Clinton's  recent  visit 
to  Moscow  has  the  potential  to  resolve 
a  very  serious  and  potentially  very 
dangerous  dispute  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine  over  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons and,  correspondingly,  to  advance 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  removal  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  from  Byelarus  is  proceeding 
smoothly  and  a  comparable  program  is 
about  to  be  instituted  with 
Kazakhstan. 

Strobe  Talbott  and  his  staff  can  take 
pride  in  these  accomplishments,  and  we 
all  share  that  pride  in  what  has  been 
done  so  far,  realizing  that  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Talbott's  talents 
and  experience  will  enable  him  to  serve 
with  distinction  as  Deputy  Secretary 
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of  State.  Strobe  has  followed  foreign 
policy  matters  and  national  security 
matters,  and  particularly  arms  control 
matters,  very  carefully  and  very  close- 
ly. For  years  he  has  written  exten- 
sively on  arms  control  and  on  inter- 
national relations.  And  so  he  certainly 
has  the  background  required  for  this 
foreign  policy  challenge. 

He  has  developed  an  excellent  pro- 
ductive working  relationship  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christopher.  He  enjoys 
the  personal  friendship  and  full  con- 
fidence of  President  Clinton,  which  is 
enormously  important  in  this  key  posi- 
tion. 

My  only  concern  that  I  will  share 
with  my  colleagues— not  about  this 
nomination  but  the  collateral  concern 
I  have  that  would  flow  from  this  nomi- 
nation—is that  we  would  be  losing  an 
ideal,  full-time  coordinator  of  our  pol- 
icy toward  the  former  Soviet  Union  at 
a  time  of  complex  historic  transition  in 
that  critical  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  during  the  last 
administration  that  an  effective  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State,  no  matter  how 
able  and  accomplished  and  experienced, 
simply  does  not  have  time  to  also  be  an 
effective  coordinator  of  policy  toward 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  my  view, 
that  is  a  full-time  job.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  to  this  realiza- 
tion because  I  believe  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  coordinator  position  as  Mr. 
Talbott  has  developed  it.  We  need  to 
fill  that  position  with  a  person  who, 
like  Strobe,  has  considerable  stature 
and  standing  and  also  has  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  Strobe  Talbott 
nomination  fully  merits  the  Senate's 
confirmation  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  nomination.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
order  of  appearance,  as  I  understand  it. 
we  are  going  from  Democrat  to  Repub- 
lican. That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes;  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole, 
for  12  minutes;  Mr.  McConnell  for  10 
minutes;  and  Mr.  Murkowski  for  10 
minutes  in  the  order  of  their  being  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  One  question.  I  think  if 
we  go  back  and  forth,  if  a  Democrat 

comes  in.  he  or  she  will 

Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely.  That  was 
understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understood  that  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr.  PELL.  If.  for  example,  there  is  a 
Republican.  Democrat,  and  you  stop, 
then  a  Democrat  should  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  hope  that  unanimous 
consent  did  not  include  any  of  my  time 
because  we  are  running  short. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  to  the  Senator  that  it 
did  not.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  out 
of  concern  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  body  has  previously  voted  on 
Mr.  Talbott  when  he  was  appointed  as 
special  Ambassador  at  Large  to  the 
New  Independent  States.  I  voted  for 
Mr.  Talbott  for  that  nomination.  I  find 
myself  often  voting  not  necessarily  for 
people  I  would  appoint  myself  or  whom 
I  would  normally  endorse,  but  I  believe 
great  deference  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  is  appropriate,  whether  that 
President  is  Democrat  or  Republican. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
nomination  for  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  is  a  different  matter  than  the 
ambassadorial  post  that  Mr.  Talbott 
now  holds.  It  is  different  in  that  the 
primary  focus  is  managerial.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  that  the  scope  of  responsibil- 
ities is  much  broader  and  the  areas  af- 
fected are  much  broader.  This  job  in- 
volves the  entire  world  and  not  simply 
an  area  where  Mr.  Talbott  had,  I 
thought,  significant  experience  and  ex- 
pertise, in  the  area  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  or  the  Newly  Independent 
States. 

I  am  concerned  about  Mr.  Talbott's 
nomination,  and  I  want  to  be  specific. 
It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in- 
telligent. I  think  he  is  quite  intel- 
ligent. It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe  he 
has  some  fine  attributes.  I  do  indeed 
recognize  him  as  not  only  a  scholar  but 
a  very  effective  journalist  who  has  a 
distinguished  career.  But  I  do  have  spe- 
cific concerns  and  I  want  to  go  through 
them  individually. 

No.  1:  I  am  concerned  about  Mr. 
Talbott's  view  of  the  Soviet  threat 
throughout  much  of  our  recent  history. 
In  1990,  Mr.  Talbott  wrote: 

A  new  consensus  is  emerging  that  the  So- 
viet threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  real 
point,  however,  is  that  it  never  was.  The 
doves  in  the  great  debate  of  the  past  40  years 
were  right  all  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  Mr.  Talbott  on  that  observation.  I 
believe  if  one  thing  is  apparent,  it  is 
that  far  from  the  doves  being  correct, 
those  who  wanted  a  firm  hand  against 
the  former  Soviet  Union  were  correct. 
There  is  no  more  specific  or  clear  dif- 
ferentiation than  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  Jimmy 
Carter. 
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President  Carter  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly believed  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  to  unilaterally  dis- 
arm, make  unilateral  concessions  on 
nuclear  items  and  engender  in  the  So- 
viet Union  a  response  that  would  lead 
to  peace,  harmony  and  a  reduction  of 
tensions.  Thus.  Jimmy  Carter  unilater- 
ally reduced  military  expenditures. 
The  Soviet  response  was  to  increase 
their  military. 

President  Carter  unilaterally  de- 
clared, even  after  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  had  called  for  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  to  be  deployed, 
that  he  would  not  deploy  those  mis- 
siles. The  Soviet  response  was  to  in- 
crease deployment  of  their  intermedi- 
ate range  ballistic  missiles.  In  response 
to  our  dovish  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. 

To  say  that  the  doves  in  the  great  de- 
bate of  the  last  40  years  were  right  all 
along  is  simply  not  correct.  At  least  in 
that  perception  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
fundamentally  disagree  with  Mr. 
Talbott.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  comments.  I  simply  disagree  fun- 
damentally with  his  conclusions. 

On  June  11,  1990,  referring  to  Mr. 
Yeltsin,  Mr.  Talbott  said: 

He  is  a  lightweight  demagog,  a  buffoon,  a 
windbag,  at  best  naive,  at  worst  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree on  that  analysis  of  Mr.  Yeltsin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  process — 
and  I  would  believe  Strobe  Talbott  at 
this  point  would  describe  his  reactions 
to  the  new  President  differently— he 
has  failed  to  properly  assess  the  quali- 
ties and  commitment  that  President 
Yeltsin  brought  to  his  job. 

Third,  with  regard  to  Israel,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1981.  he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Israel  sometimes  seems  to  have  taken  a 
visage  and  a  tone  of  a  rather  nasty,  bitter 
nation,  even  a  violent  one.  Israel,  in  the 
past,  has  managed  to  convey  more  sorrow 
than  anger  when  it  wielded  its  terrible  swift 
sword. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  only  one  anger 
and  it  is  too  often  shrill  and  self-right- 
eous and  even  a  bit  frightening. 

I  fundamentally  disagree  with  Mr. 
Talbott's  assessment  of  Israel.  It  seems 
to  me  Israel  has  a  right  to  exist  and  to 
defend  itself. 

On  October  29.  1990.  speaking  on  how 
Israel  is  like  Iraq,  he  said: 

Ariel  Sharon  has  an  apparent  mandate  to 
treat  zoning  as  the  conduct  of  war  by  other 
means. 

Mr.  President.  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Talbott  on  his  assess- 
ment. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  in  developing 
a  policy  of  partnership  for  peace  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Talbott's  position 
has  been  to  oppose  immediate  member- 
ship in  NATO  for  the  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe.  This  body  has  gone  on 
record,  as  I  have,  in  favor  of  NATO 
membership  for  these  countries.  Mr. 
Talbott  even  disagrees  with  setting  a 


time  line  for  that  membership.  I  find 
myself  in  fundamental  disagreement 
on  this  important  aspect  of  policy. 

No.  5.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Talbott  opposed  the  deployment  of 
Pershing  missiles  in  Europe  in  1982.  I 
simply  disagree,  and  I  think  the  proof 
is  in  the  pudding.  The  fact  is  the  Sovi- 
ets had  deployed  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  prior  to  that.  The 
U.S.  failure  to  deploy  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  in  the  Carter 
administration  had  led  to  further  de- 
ployments, and  the  reality  is  our  will- 
ingness to  deploy  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  in  1982,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Talbott's  viewpoint  and  advice, 
ended  up  helping  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation, bringing  about  a  reduction 
of  arms  rather  than  the  opposite. 

Sixth,  Mr.  President,  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Mr.  Talbott  is  quoted 
with  regard  to  star  wars  as  saying: 

If  Reagan  holds  firm,  he  might  as  well 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  drastic  "Soviet 
arms"  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Talbott  was  fun- 
damentally wrong  on  that  observation. 
The  reality  is  that  President  Reagan's 
holding  firm  was  the  key  that  brought 
about  fundamental  reductions  in  arms. 
Once  again,  I  find  myself  in  strong  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  July  20,  1992, 
in  Time,  an  article  entitled  "The  Birth 
of  the  Global  Nation."  Mr.  Talbott  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

I'll  bet  that  within  the  next  hundred  years 
nationhood  as  we  know  it  will  be  obsolete. 
All  States  will  recognize  a  single  global  au- 
thority. 

He  is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

All  countries  are  basically  social  arrange- 
ments, accommodations  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. No  matter  how  permanent  and 
even  sacred  they  may  seem  at  one  time,  in 
fact,  they  are  all  artificial  and  temporary. 

Mr.  President.  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree not  just  with  the  forecast  but 
with  the  view  of  our  Nation.  It  is  far 
more  than  simply  a  social  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a  commitment  to  an  ideal, 
something  far  more  fundamental  than 
a  social  arrangement  that  could  be  a 
passing  fancy.  The  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  individual  rights  is 
so  fundamental  to  pass  it  off  as  a  social 
arrangement  ignores  or  overlooks  the 
fundamental  focus  of  the  American 
dream  and  the  American  experience  as 
well  as  its  influence  on  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  February  11.  and  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  New  Republic  that  was 
recently  published  concerning  Mr. 
Talbott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Feb.  11. 

1994] 

A  Dismal  Record  of  Opinion 

The  Senate  confirmation  hearings  for 
Strobe  Talbott.  who  will  be  the  next  deputy 
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secretary  of  sUte.  were  strangely  lopsided. 
They  aired  at  lengrth  the  nominee's  con- 
troversial writings  on  Israel  but  scarcely 
noted  his  slant  on  a  more  far-reaching  issue, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  longtime  diplomatic  correspondent 
and  editor-at-Iarge  for  Time  magazine. 
Talbott  commented  regularly  on  inter- 
national affairs  throughout  the  1980s.  He  also 
translated  Nikita  Khrushchev's  memoirs  and 
wrote  scholarly  works  on  arms  control.  He 
argued  that  U.S.  policy  for  four  decades  was 
based  on  a  -grotesque  exaggeration"  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Consistent  with  this  assessment.  Talbott 
opposed  NATO's  deployment  of  Pershing 
missiles  in  Europe  in  1982.  considered  the 
Star  Wars  defense  system  a  dangerous  provo- 
cation, scolded  President  Ronald  Reagan  for 
•challenging  the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime" (something  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  empire  would  soon  risk  their  lives  to 
do  en  masse)  and  chalked  up  to  "extraor- 
dinary luck"  Reagan's  part  in  the  unravel- 
ling of  Soviet  communism. 

These  beliefs  are  serious  misjudgments. 
Soviet  expansionism  was  no  delusion.  As  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  1970s,  former  arms 
control  chief  Ken  Adelman  reminds  us.  the 
Soviets  planned  or  assisted  a  communist 
takeover  of  a  pro- Western  country  each  year: 
"in  1975.  South  Vietnam;  in  1976.  Angola; 
1977.  Ethiopia;  1978.  Cambodia;  and  in  1979. 
Afghanistan  and  Nicaragua." 

Numerous  former  Soviet  officials  have  con- 
firmed Reagan's  significant  role  in  spurring 
change  in  Moscow.  The  senators  might  have 
asked  Talbott  whether  the  fall  of  com- 
munism has  changed  his  thinking.  They  were 
too  busy  grilling  him  on  a  1981  statement 
that  Israel  was  becoming  "a  liability  to  U.S. 
interests.  "  which  he  said  he  no  longer  be- 
lieves. 

No  one  is  right  all  of  the  time,  but 
Talbott's  record  in  his  field  of  expertise  in- 
spires little  confidence.  We  still  hope  that  he 
at  least  will  do  some  good  in  combatting  this 
president's  inclination  to  ignore  foreign  af- 
fairs altogether. 
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[From  the  New  Republic.  Mar.  7.  1994] 
The  Master  of  the  Game 
(By  Charles  Lane) 
On  an  April  day  in  1967  columnist  James 
Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  visited  the 
campus  of  Yale  College.  The  protests  at  Yale 
had  been  quieter  than  at  most  places,  so  Res- 
ton  came  to  prove  that  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
movement    was     not    just     "weirdies    and 
beardies."    Respectable    students    were    in- 
volved, too.  Exhibit  A  was  Nelson  Strobridge 
Talbott  III.  -a  clean-cut.  solemn,  serious,  pa- 
triotic,   progressive   Republican    type."    His 
opposition  to  the  war  seemed  a  matter  of 
mature  concern   for   the   national   interest, 
and   the   tone  of  the   national   debate,   not 
mere  adolescent  moralism.  As  Talbott  told 
Reston,  "I  do  not  want  to  help  pillory  the 
present  administration.  I  am  interested  to 
see  if  there  are  new  means  and  attitudes  by 
which  this  university— and  hence  the  univer- 
sity community  in  general— <;an  make  dis- 
cussion less  polemical  and  more  meaningful, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  search  for 
peace." 

Talbott  has  written  since  of  the  nation's 
"traumatic  memory"  of  Vietnam,  but  for 
him  those  years  were  free  of  trauma.  It  was 
a  time  in  which  he  assumed  the  identity  ex- 
pected of  him  as  son  and  namesake  of  Nelson 
Strobridge  Talbott  Jr..  Cleveland  investment 
banker  and  chum  of  the  Republican  Tafts. 
Strobe  Talbott  wasted  no  time  on  failure, 
introspection  or  rebellion.  'Though  he  was 


our   age,    he    always    seemed    much,    much 
older."   says   Hannah   Achtenberg.   a   fellow 
student  in  those  years.  From  Hotchkiss  and 
Yale,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
also  studied,  Talbott  went  on  to  Oxford  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  then  to  a  job  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope for  Time  magazine,  where  he  worked  for 
the  next  twenty-two  years  as  White  House 
correspondent,     diplomatic     correspondent. 
Washington  bureau  chief  and  editor-at-large. 
His  memories  of  being  shaped  by  the  turbu- 
lent '60s  seem  only  to  underscore  his  actual 
insulation.  During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  Hotchkiss  boys  were 
summoned  to  the  chapel  to  pray  for  peace. 
"A   vivid   memory   of  our  sixteenth   year— 
along  with  proms,  high  school  sports  and  our 
first  driver's  license— was  the  prospect  of  in- 
sUnt  obliteration."  Talbott  and  his  friend, 
political     scientist     Michael     Mandelbaum, 
wrote  in  an  essay  for  their  Yale  twenty-fifth 
class  reunion.  In  a  Time  essay  he  wrote  in 
1992  to  defend  his  friend  and  fellow  Rhodes 
Scholar  Bill  Clinton  from  charges  of  draft- 
dodging,  Talbott  recalled  another  epiphany: 
Clinton  and  housemate  Frank  AUer,  a  draft 
resister,  arguing  the  issue  so  heatedly  they 
lost  track  of  time  while  basting  a  Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

Talbott      himself      secured      a      medical 
deferment  thanks  to  a  letter  to  his  draft 
board  from  a  friendly  orthopedist  in  Cleve- 
land. He  later  confessed  to  "a  moral  discom- 
fort bordering  on  guilt"  about  the  trick  knee 
that  kept  him  "out  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  but 
not  the  squash  courts  and  playing  fields  of 
Oxford."  He  and  Mandelbaum  conceded  that 
"it    took    more    intellectual    and    political 
courage  to  support  [the  war]  than  to  oppose 
it,"  given  the  campus  mood  of  the  times.  But 
Talbott  had  opted  for  a  Clintonian  gambit: 
he  kept  his  ties  to  his  establishment  elders, 
without  alienating  his  friends  or  breaking 
ranks  with  his  generation.  He  protested  the 
war,  but  in  a  calibrated  way.  "At  Yale,  he 
was  not  an   organizer  of  events,   not  even 
teach-ins,"  recalls  classmate  and  brother-in- 
law  Derek  Shearer.  "He  did  not  participate 
in  marches."  In  the  essay  with  Mandelbaum, 
Talbott  claimed  to  have  written  a  Yale  Daily 
News  editorial  endorsing  Eugene  McCarthy 
for  president.  Talbott  is  writing  a  larger  role 
for  himself  in  the  rebellious  history  of  his 
generation  than  he  actually  played:  in  fact, 
the  paper's  endorsement  editorial  was  writ- 
ten by  Alan  Boles,  a  junior. 

Today.  Nelson  Strobridge  Talbott  III  is 
poised  to  assume  the  stewardship  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  During  a  jog  on  the 
beach  during  the  Renaissance  Weekend  in 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  in  1992.  Presi- 
dent-elect Clinton  invited  Talbott  to  be  his 
special  envoy  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
After  a  year  in  that  post.  Talbott  has  been 
nominated  to  be  deputy  secretary  of  state. 
Traditionally  the  number  two  at  State  has 
either  focused  on  department  management 
or  on  issues  the  secreUry  himself  doesn't 
want  to  deal  with.  But  in  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. Friends  of  Bill  are  usually  more 
important  than  their  bosses.  Talbott's  as- 
signment is  to  give  the  administration's 
floundering  sutecraft  a  new  direction  and  a 
more  polished  spokesman.  He  is  the  favorite 
to  succeed  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher when  the  appointed  hour  arrives. 

The  intellect  and  probity  of  this  product  of 
elite  institutions  are  not,  and  should  not  be, 
in  doubt.  His  competence,  his  geniality  and 
his  remarkable  discipline  have  won  him  the 
power  and  admiration  for  which  he  always 
seemed  destined.  "Strobe  believes  that  by 
doing  right  in  the  world,  America  enhances 
Its    own    strength,"    says    author    Walter 
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Isaacson,  a  former  colleague  at  Time.  Such  a 
view  is  not  incorrect,  but  what  exactly  does 
it  mean?  For  all  his  glittering  credentials 
even  Talbott's  friends  fall  back  on  platitudes 
to  describe  what  he  stands  for. 

At  47.  Talbott  has  perfected  the  Clintonian 
art  of  squaring  circles.  His  thinking  is  ana- 
lytic rather  than  empirical,  pragmatic  rath- 
er than  idealistic,  though  it  pretends  to 
idealism.  While  he  takes  moral  positions,  he 
prefers  to  defend  them  in  the  language  of  na- 
tional self-interest.  His  characteristic  pre- 
scription is  one  that  lets  the  country  keep 
its  options  open,  while  meritocratic  elites,  at 
"the  highest  levels,"  keep  the  state  afloat. 
Thus,  in  1986.  during  the  ferocious  Nicaragua 
debate— a  time,  like  Vietnam,  when  friend- 
ships were  ending  over  the  issue— Talbott 
urged  Congress  to  grant  military  aid  to  the 
contras.  but  if  and  only  if  it  were  used  as  a 
form  of  pressure  to  win  diplomatic  conces- 
sions from  the  Sandinistas.  Partnership  for 
Peace,  the  Clinton  administration's  security 
framework  for  the  new  Europe,  "can  go  ei- 
ther way."  in  Talbott's  recent  phrase.  If  Rus- 
sia turns  aggressive,  we  can  let  the  Eastern 
European  countries  into  nato;  If  not,  we 
might  let  the  Russians  in.  too. 

But  Talbott's  worldview  is  not  all  com- 
promise. Two  lodestars  have  remained  fixed 
throughout  his  carefully  measured  career. 
The  first  is  the  mystique  of  Russia.  Talbott 
is  a  passionate  student  of  Russian  language 
and  poetry.  He  translated  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's two-volume  memoirs  for  Time  while 
still  at  Oxford,  and  has  written  or  co-written 
six  books  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  Yet  for 
all  the  depth  of  Talbott's  Russophilia.  its 
origins  seem  puzzlingly  serendipitous. 
Though  Talbott  has  visited  the  country 
often,  he  never  lived  there  for  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time— in  part  due  to  a  kgb 
ban  imposed  because  he  worked  on  the  smug- 
gled Khrushchev  papers. 

Rather,  he  has  lived  for  years  in  the  Russia 
of  his  imagination.  The  origins  of  this  enthu- 
siasm lie  in  an  experience  that  seems  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  youthful  indulgence 
and  the  flowering  of  a  mature,  but  not  ex- 
actly flamboyant,  aesthetic  sensibility.  As  a 
tenth-grader  at  Hotchkiss,  Talbott  was  as- 
signed to  an  English  class  taught  by  an  in- 
spiring young  man  named  Clinton  Ely.  Ely 
also  happened  to  teach  Russian  and  Russian 
literature  to  eleventh-graders,  and  he  re- 
cruited Talbott  to  join  his  class  the  next 
year.  Young  Strobe  became  "enraptured  and 
fascinated."  recalls  Ely,  with  whom  Talbott 
has  remained  friends  ever  since.  'We  both 
felt  there  was  just  something  magical  about 
Russia." 

The  fascination  deepened  at  Yale.  As  his 
mother  wished,  Talbott  started  out  pre-med, 
but  turned  to  journalism  and  Russian  studies 
after  he  did  poorly  in  chemistry.  As  a  Yale 
senior  he  wrote  a  256-page  thesis.    "Fyodor 
Tyutchev:  Poet  of  Privacy,"  about  an  ardent 
pan-Slavist  who  once  wrote:  "Russia  cannot 
be  known  with  the  mind,  cannot  be  gauged 
with  some  general  measure.  ...  In  Russia, 
it  is  only  possible  to  believe."  In  Tyutchev! 
Talbott  found  a  character  whose  career  had 
a  particular  resonance  for  the  romantic  but 
career-minded  Yalie.  Tyutchev  was  a  minor 
aristocrat  and  diplomat  who,  after  losing  a 
package  of  secret  codes  in  Switzerland,  was 
fired  from  the  foreign  service  and  wound  up 
later  as  a  toady  in  the  imperial  court.  As  a 
reward  for  an  essay  in  which  he  had  called  on 
the   West   to  join   with   reactionary   Russia 
against    the    forces    of    reform    in    Europe, 
Tyutchev  was  appointed  by  Czar  Nicholas  I 
to  a  commission  in  charge  of  censoring  for- 
eign publications.    "Neither  before  or  since 


has  the  Russian  autocracy  had  a  more  loyal 
bard,"  writes  Joseph  Brodsky.  Tyutchev  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  Lenin's  favorite 
poets  as  well. 

Tyutchev's  contempt  for  the  masses  would 
find  a  faint,  but  unmistakable,  echo  in 
Talbott's  own  career.  The  second  concept 
around  which  Talbott's  intellectual  system 
revolves  is  the  special,  anointed  role  of 
elites.  At  the  Highest  Levels,  the  title  of  his 
recent  study  (with  Michael  Beschloss)  of 
George  Bush.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  could  be  Talbott's  credo.  The 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  policy- 
makers by  lobbies.  Congress  or  an  unruly 
public  has  long  annoyed  Talbott.  In  an  Au- 
gust 1992  Time  column,  for  instance,  he  took 
China's  and  Bush's  side  in  the  debate  over 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  Beijing- 
even  as  Clinton  campaigned  against  Bush's 
coddling  of  the  butchers  of  Tiananmen 
Square:  "Once  again  those  would-be  states- 
men on  Capitol  Hill  are  trying  to  mlcroman- 
age  American  foreign  policy  and  legislate 
morality  in  another  country— something 
Congress  does  often  and  badly.  .  .  .  The 
whole  episode  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  un- 
easy, often  unhelpful  interaction  between 
U.S.  politics  and  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
an  election  year.  Politicians  are  quick  to 
embrace  simple  positions  on  complex  issues 
that  make  them  feel  good  and  look  good — 
but  In  fact  make  a  bad  situation  worse." 

His  admirers  construe  his  elitism  as  virtue, 
calling  him  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
"Wise  Men" — the  centrist,  internationalist 
mandarins  who  shaped  postwar  American 
foreign  policy.  "Strobe  is  part  of  the  honest 
foreign  policy  tradition  that  began  with 
Ellhu  Root  and  Henry  Stlmson.  and  runs 
through  Paul  Nitze  and  Cyrus  Vance."  says 
Isaacson,  himself  an  admiring  chronicler  of 
the  "Wise  Men." 

It's  a  peculiar  encomium  for  a  journalist. 
At  Time,  Talbott's  stories  were  almost  en- 
tirely free  of  any  insurgent  spirit.  His  writ- 
ing about  George  Kennan,  Cyrus  Vance,  et 
al.,  was  always  reverent.  Sometimes  it  was 
worshipful.  In  the  preface  to  The  Master  of 
the  Game,  his  critical  but  admiring  biog- 
raphy of  Paul  Nitze  (Hotchkiss  "24),  Talbott's 
salute  to  the  liberal  meritocrats  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  downright  unctuous:  "Har- 
old Brown,  who  has  been  such  an  important 
theoretician  and  practitioner  of  national  se- 
curity policy  .  .  .  McGeorge  Bundy  .  .  .  soon 
to  publish  a  landmark  book  on  the  role  of 
nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  Robert  McNamara, 
himself  a  key  figure  in  the  history  of  the  nu- 
clear age.  ..." 

Talbott's  books  and  articles  were  billed  as 
top-secret  inside  looks  at  the  movers  and 
shakers,  but  their  real  purpose  was  more  to 
explain  than  to  expose.  His  three  major 
books  on  arms  control  and  the  cold  war. 
Endgame,  Deadly  Gambits  and  At  the  High- 
est Levels,  were  all  done  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  senior  officials  who  agreed  to  confide 
in  Talbott  as  long  as  he  agreed  not  to  write 
anything  contemporaneously  for  Time,  or  to 
reveal  their  identities.  Talbott's  access  lent 
his  otherwise  anodyne  writing  a  "you  are 
there"  feel. 

To  some,  it  also  lent  it  an  air  of  profes- 
sional compromise.  In  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  in  1984.  Theodore  Draper  took 
on  the  "novelized  history"  of  Deadly  Gam- 
bits. Talbott  had  provided  word-for-word 
quotations,  attributed  to  no  source,  for  the 
famous  1983  "Walk  in  the  Woods"  arms  nego- 
tiations between  Nitze  and  his  Soviet  coun- 
terpart. Yuli  Kvitslnsky.  First.  Draper 
pointed  out.  there  were  only  two  men 
present  at  the  Walks  in  the  Woods,  so  hiding 


the  source  of  the  words  was  a  charade.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  Nitze,  as  Nitze  himself  later  ad- 
mitted. Second,  how  could  other  researchers 
check  Talbott's  accuracy  if  no  source  was 
cited? 

Draper's  polemic  was  a  bit  overwrought, 
and  Talbott  was  right  to  respond  that  some- 
times reporters  have  no  choice  but  to  protect 
their  sources.  (This  article  is  no  exception.) 
Still,  Draper  raised  a  legitimate  issue. 
Talbott's  coziness  with  his  sources  was  trou- 
bling not  because  there  was  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest, but  because  there  was  an  identity  of 
interest.  Most  of  the  people  Talbott  was 
writing  about,  or  using  as  sources,  were  his 
colleagues  in  the  study  groups  and  panel  dis- 
cussions of  such  bodies  as  the  Aspen  Strat- 
egy Group  and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. No  fewer  than  seventeen  people  men- 
tioned in  his  books  are  now  fellow  senior  of- 
ficials of  the  Clinton  administration.  (It  was 
almost  eighteen.  But  Talbott's  source  and 
Aspen  colleague,  Bobby  Ray  Inman.  whom  he 
enthusiastically  recommended  to  Clinton  for 
secretary  of  defense,  confounded  Talbott's 
confidence  by  staging  a  public  psychological 
meltdown.— 

The  cold  war.  Talbott's  intellectual  obses- 
sion from  adolescence  to  adulthood,  posed  a 
series  of  contradictions  for  him:  between  the 
inner  grandeur  of  the  Russian  people  and  the 
manifest  barbarity  of  Soviet  communism  (he 
never  denied  this);  between  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  promise  of  superpower  co- 
operation; between  the  demands  of  democ- 
racy and  the  demands  of  diplomacy. 
Talbott's  romantic  view  of  Russia  and  elite 
view  of  politics  shaped  the  template  he  de- 
veloped for  sorting  out  these  tensions. 

His  was  a  careful  balancing  act.  derived 
largely  from  Kennan's  work.  The  Soviets 
were  dangerous.  But  they  were  dangerous 
mostly  because  Russians  feel  threatened  by. 
and  inferior  to  the  West.  That  insecurity 
might  press  less  urgently  upon  them  if  they 
were  shown  respect  and  reassured  about  the 
West's  intentions.  This  could  be  achieved 
through  contact — at  the  highest  levels — be- 
tween statesmen  on  both  sides.  Engagement 
was  valuable  for  its  own  sake.  In  this  policy 
prescription,  detente  provided  mutual  reas- 
surance and  arms  control  provided  stability. 
"He  was  a  "two  apes  on  a  treadmill'  kind  of 
guy."  says  one  specialist  In  Russian  affairs. 
■•  "If  we  could  only  have  smart  people  from 
the  Aspen  Institute  in  charge  this  would  all 
be  over.' " 

These  views  once  again  placed  Talbott  in 
the  position  he  found  most  comfortable:  that 
of  treating  complicated  moral  and  historical 
matters  in  the  technocratic  language  of  na- 
tional interest.  Talbott  argued  that  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  paradoxically  was  the  most  re- 
alistic, and  therefore  best,  hope  of  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war.  This  was  a  perfectly  defen- 
sible position,  and  in  the  days  of  the  peace 
movement  of  the  early  '80s.  a  courageous 
one,  because  deterrence  was  under  moral  at- 
tack both  from  advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze 
on  the  left,  and  from  advocates  of  Star  Wars 
on  the  right.  The  purpose  of  arms  control 
was  to  refine  deterrence.  Thus  Talbott  hailed 
the  Carter  administration  for  its  1979  SALT 
II  agreement  with  the  Soviets,  and  urged  the 
Reagan  administration  to  swap  Star  Wars 
for  Soviet  reductions  in  heavy  missiles. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  wrecked  Talbott's 
worldview.  as  it  did  everyone  else's.  His  first 
reaction  was  to  declare  vindication.  In  1990. 
in  a  paean  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  as  Time's 
"Man  of  the  Decade,"  Talbott  announced  the 
triumph  of  Kennanism:  ""A  new  consensus  Is 
emerging  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  The  real  point,  however,  is  that 


it  never  was.  The  doves  in  the  great  debate 
of  the  past  forty  years  were  right  all  along  " 
The  Soviet  system  had  collapsed  of  its  own 
weight,  he  maintained,  proving  It  had  always 
been  a  paper  tiger.  The  West's  rearmament 
and  resurgence  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  "That  piece  offered  Strobe  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  commit  to  paper  his  conclu- 
sions about  a  subject  he'd  devoted  most  of 
his  attention  to  over  twenty  years."  recalls 
Henry  Muller,  the  magazine's  managing  edi- 
tor at  the  time.  "I  pushed  Strobe  to  write  his 
definitive  view  of  the  cold  war."  Reading 
this  essay  now,  you  do  feel  as  if  Talbott  had 
been'  liberated  to  express  the  Russophilia 
that  had  been  welling  up  inside  him  for 
years. 

But  his  '"definitive  view"  is  stunningly  lop- 
sided. First,  it  does  not  follow,  logically  or 
empirically,  that  the  hoUowness  of  the  So- 
viet economy  and  the  corruption  of  Soviet 
civil  institutions  rendered  the  Soviet  war 
machine  impotent.  Even  internally  weak  re- 
gimes can  be  aggressive  abroad.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  at  moments  of  greatest  internal  weak- 
ness that  dictatorships  lash  out.  seeking  to 
divert  public  anger  or  to  find  abroad  the  le- 
gitimacy that  they  cannot  find  at  home.  The 
crisis  in  the  Soviet  Union  became  manifest 
on  the  domestic  front,  but  it  had  a  clear 
international  component  as  well:  "imperial 
overstretch."  The  wars  in  Angola.  Central 
America  and  especially  Afghanistan  not  only 
drained  the  material  resources  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  but  also  its  political  legitimacy. 
Talbott  brushed  this  aside.  Star  Wars.  too. 
spurred  the  Soviets  to  rethink  their  foreign 
policy  by  confronting  them  with  a  potential 
arms  race  they  could  not  possibly  win. 

The  Soviets  were  also  Impressed  with  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear  missiles  in  Eu- 
rope in  1983.  The  villain  of  Deadly  Gambits 
was  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense.  Rich- 
ard Perle.  whose  insistence  on  the  "zero  op- 
tion" for  intermediate-range  missiles  in  Eu- 
rope Talbott  blames  for  much  of  the  internal 
administration  bickering  that  undid  the 
talks.  The  zero  option  meant  the  United 
States  would  not  deploy  its  cruise  missiles 
and  Pershing  rockets  if  the  Soviets  would 
agree  to  take  out  the  SS-20s  they  already 
had  deployed  within  range  of  Europe. 
Talbott  favored  a  Walk  in  the  Woods-like 
deal  in  which  the  United  States  would  deploy 
fewer  missiles,  and  the  Soviets  would  keep 
some  of  their  heavy  SS-20s.  The  Talbott.  the 
zero  option  was  a  grandstanding  ploy  never 
intended  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Soviets.  The 
Reagan  administration's  hawks  preferred  to 
think  of  it  as  political  cover  for  European  al- 
lies reluctant  to  deploy  U.S.  missiles  with- 
out appearing  to  try  arms  control  first.  The 
hawks  preferred  no  agreement  to  an  agree- 
ment that  could  help  the  Soviets  by  driving 
a  wedge  in  the  alliance  and  leaving  the  SS- 
20s  in  place,  unmatched  by  similar  American 
weapons. 

The  American  missile  deployment  prompt- 
ed a  Soviet  walkout  from  the  talks.  Talbott. 
like  many  others,  wrung  his  hands  about 
dire  consequences  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Talbott  thought  our  interest  lay— what 
else?— in  keeping  up  a  dialogue  with  the  Rus- 
sians, even  if  no  agreement  was  in  range.  But 
the  Reagan  administration  made  the  judg- 
ment that,  at  that  moment,  there  were 
greater  interests  at  stake  to  the  West  than  a 
continuation  of  talks:  among  other  things, 
the  political  cohesion  of  the  alliance. 

The  view  was  vindicated.  In  1987  the  "Man 
of  the  Decade"  accepted  the  zero  option.  In 
time,  Talbott  tried  to  depict  this  capitula- 
tion as  a  Soviet  victory,  claiming  they  had 
•  achieved  their  goal  of  getting  the  U.S.  mis- 
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siles  out  of  Europe.  This  is  absurd.  Not  only 
had  the  USSR  failed  to  keep  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles out  in  1983.  when  it  mattered  most  dur- 
ing the  cold  war.  but  the  Russians  had  also 
ended  up  having  to  remove  all  medium-range 
missiles  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  was 
all  part  of  the  general  Soviet  military  ebb 
tide  that  began  as  a  tactical,  negotiated  re- 
treat and  ended  in  utter  strategic  collapse. 

For  Talbott,  Reagan  was  dangerous  not 
just  because  he  threatened  arms  control,  but 
also  because  he  hurt  the  Russians'  feelingrs. 
The  thrust  of  Talbott's  1984  book.  Reagan 
and  the  Russians,  and  many  of  his  other 
writings,  was  that  there  were  some  ugly 
truths  about  the  Soviet  Union  better  left 
unspoken.  The  United  States  "overplayed  its 
hand"  in  labeling  the  Soviet  shootdown  of 
Koreans  Airlines  Flight  007  as  a  mass  mur- 
der. Reagan's  1982  speech  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  which  he  spoke  of  "a  great  revo- 
lutionary crisis"  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  of  a 
system  bound  for  "the  ash  heap  of  history." 
was.  to  Talbott,  "bear-baiting."  (It  now 
reads  like  clairvoyance.)  Talbott  also  de- 
rided Reagan's  "evil  empire"  remark. 

Talbott  opposed  "linkage."  the  idea  that 
American  positions  on  arms  control  and  the 
like  should  be  "linked"  to  Soviet  military 
intervention  in  Africa  or  the  fate  of  dis- 
sidents. He  echoed  the  realpolitikal, 
Kissingerian  view  that  efforts  to  alter  the  in- 
ternal order  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
countrerproductive — threatening  to  the 
high-level  dialogue  over  "bilateral  issues." 
Talbott  repeatedly  singles  out  the  1974  Jack- 
son-Vanik  Amendment — another  intrusion 
into  foreign-making  by  Congress  and  its  ob- 
streperous constituents — as  proof  that  using 
trade  to  pressure  the  Soviets  (or  anyone  else) 
on  human  rights  is  bound  to  fail.  This  is  at 
best  half-right.  The  amendment  denied  the 
Soviet  Union  Most  Favored  Nation  trading 
status  unless  it  permitted  freedom  of  travel 
to  Soviet  Jews.  Shortly  after  it  was  passed, 
the  Brezhnev  regime  did  sharply  reduce  emi- 
gration by  Jews.  But  later  the  Soviet  Union 
restored  emigration  to  higher  levels  in  an  ef- 
fort to  curry  favor  with  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  West  had  achieved  some- 
thing of  political  importance:  to  once  again 
call  attention  to  the  true  nature  of  the  So- 
viet system,  and  to  stand  by  its  victims.  Not 
every  futile  gesture  is  an  empty  gesture. 
Talbott  can't  be  faulted  for  failing  to  predict 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  a  handful 
got  it  right:  in  the  East,  Sakharov,  Havel 
and  their  associates:  in  the  West,  Reagan. 
Thatcher  and  their  associates.  Talbott's 
error  was.  in  a  sense,  even  worse.  He  knew 
that  Reagan's  bold  and  rudely  moralistic 
rhetoric,  and  the  sanctions  linked  to  human 
rights,  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  as  its 
weakest  point:  its  political  illegitimacy.  And 
for  precisely  that  reason,  he  opposed  them. 

Talbott  assigns  no  credit  for  the  end  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  long  struggle  waged  by 
the  dissidents  and  the  refuseniks.  or  the  Af- 
ghan rebels  and  the  Polish  workers.  In  fact, 
no  one  who  stood  up  and  took  risks  to  defy 
the  Soviets  gets  credit.  Talbott  instead 
wrote  a  glowing  introduction  to  Georgi 
ArbatoVs  book  The  System,  published  in 
1992.  in  which  the  erstwhile  apparatchik 
claims  that  it  was  he  who  was  the  dissident, 
that  it  was  the  ever  so  discreet  dissent  of 
soft-liners  like  himself  that  set  the  stage  for 
Gorbachev  and  his  reforms.  Talbott  endorses 
Arbatov's  claim.  But  then  Arbatov  like 
Tyutchev.  was  a  Talbottesque  figure:  a  fix- 
ture at  conferences  and  a  man  of  his  estab- 
lishment. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  was  a 
boon  for  high-level  conversation.  So  many 


more  high  levels  in  so  many  more  low  places! 
As  early  as  March  1990,  Talbott  was  calling 
for  the  United  States  unilaterally  to  extend 
full  diplomatic  relations  to  Angola.  Afghani- 
stan, Cuba  and  Vietnam.  Now  that  the  cold 
war  had  ended,  there  was  no  point  to  what 
Talbott  strangely  referred  to  as  American 
"vendettas"  against  the  likes  to  Muammar 
Qaddafi  and  Fidel  Castro.  "The  task  for  the 
West  is  to  coax  nations  with  die-hard  leftist 
tyrannies  into  as  much  engagement  as  pos- 
sible with  the  outside  world,"  he  wrote. 
"That  will  accelerate  the  inevitable  trans- 
formation of  their  societies  and  perhaps  even 
reduce  the  danger  of  bloodshed." 

Talbott  systematically  minimizes  the  fact 
that  constructive  engagement  contains  a 
moral  hazzard.  which  is  appeasement.  There 
are  bad  guys,  however  cruelly  misunder- 
stood, who  respond  only  to  one  thing:  force. 
The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
learned  that  the  hard  way  from  their  deal- 
ings with  Saddam  Hussein:  North  Korea,  a 
die-hard  leftist  tyranny  newly  "engaged"  by 
U.S.  diplomats  on  its  nuclear  bomb-building 
program,  may  yet  teach  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration the  same  lesson. 

Talbott  has  written  little  about  South  Af- 
rica, but  it  is  one  case  where  sanctions— im- 
posed by  Congress  over  Reagan  administra- 
tion objections — did  as  much  or  more  than 
constructive  engagement  (the  Talbottian- 
Reagan  policy  toward  Pretoria)  to  help  top- 
ple a  brutal  dictatorship.  Indeed,  it  was  also 
a  case  in  which  wrangling  between  Congress 
and  the  president  was,  contrary  to  Talbott's 
expressions  of  disdain,  a  paradoxically  useful 
factor.  Between  an  engagement-minded 
president  and  a  sanctions-minded  Congress, 
America  developed  a  good  cop/bad  cop  rou- 
tine that  resulted  in  an  appropriate  blend  of 
carrots  and  sticks.  The  unruliness  of  the 
American  foreign  policy-making  process  can. 
in  fact,  be  a  strength:  adversaries  such  as  the 
Soviets  and  other  dictators  tend  to  prefer  a 
predictable  environment  in  which  to  develop 
their  long-term  plans. 

The  Gulf  crisis  in  1990  forced  Talbott.  for 
the  first  time  since  Vietnam,  to  grapple  with 
the  imminent  prospect  of  a  major  use  of  U.S. 
force  abroad.  His  existing  outlook  provided 
an  uncertain  template  for  the  task.  On  the 
once  hand,  he  had  always  seen  the  oil  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  a  vital  U.S.  interest,  vulner- 
able to  a  "Soviet  thrust"  toward  the  petro- 
leum and  the  warm  waters.  On  the  other 
hand,  well,  there  was  Vietnam.  Also,  the 
prospect  of  going  to  war  had  split  the  estab- 
lishment. People  like  Nitze  were  against  it. 
People  like  George  Shultz  were  for  it.  And  so 
Talbott  reacted  in  his  way— carefully.  His 
prewar  position  is  no  clearer  than  Bill  Clin- 
ton's. A  person  who  went  with  him  to  Saudi 
Arabia  before  the  war  recalls  that  Talbott 
was  "hawkish"  but  an  editor  at  Time  says. 
"I  can  guess  he  was  among  those  who  hoped 
a  resolution  could  be  arrived  at  short  of 
war."  During  the  Desert  Shield  phase  of  the 
operation,  he  never  wrote  a  Time  column 
urging  Bush  to  use  force.  The  closest  Talbott 
came  was  to  muse  that  it  was  right  to  put  an 
offensive  U.S.  capability  in  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
cause it  might  pressure  Saddam  to  leave 
without  a  fight. 

Talbott  fretted  about  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  handle  Iraq's 
military.  In  part,  this  was  a  matter  of 
Saddam's  supposed  advantages  as  'a  master 
of  twentieth-century  totalitarianism." 
which  meant  he  could  be  more  ruthless  in 
battle  than  the  democracies  that  opposed 
him.  "Winning  [the  war]  will  not  be  easy." 
Talbott  wrote.  The  Iraqis  were  "every  bit  as 
tough  a  military  and  strategic  challenge  to 


the  U.S."  as  the  Vietnamese.  Talbott  was 
also  skittish  about  the  danger  of  "demoniz- 
ing"  Saddam.  As  always,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  enemy's  self-esteem:  it  was  impor- 
tant to  defeat  Iraq,  but  "equally  important 
that  this  crisis  not  end  with  the  Arab  world 
feeling  it  has  suffered  a  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  West."  This  fashionable  but  un- 
founded expression  of  anxiety  did  not  include 
an  explanation  of  how  Talbott's  finely  cali- 
brated proposed  outcome  could  emerge  from 
the  ugly  crucible  of  war. 

By  the  end  of  Desert  Storm,  however. 
Talbott  had  become  an  enthusiastic  hawk, 
along  with  everyone  else.  Correctly,  he  took 
Bush  to  task  for  failing  to  support  the  Shiite 
and  Kurdish  rebels  who  rose  to  topple  Sad- 
dam in  the  wake  of  Desert  Storm.  His  earlier 
reticence  about  legislating  morality  and 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  sov- 
ereign countries  suddenly  vanished.  "Now 
that  the  cold  war  is  over,"  he  wrote,  "inter- 
vention need  no  longer  be  quite  so  suspect  as 
a  cynical  gambit  on  the  East-West  chess- 
board. The  concept  of  benevolent  inter- 
ference is  already  coming  back  into  fash- 
ion." Still,  Talbott  shrank  from  casting  this 
in  terms  of  America's  taking  a  stand.  Rath- 
er, the  world  community  could  act  as  one  in 
the  name  of  principle.  And  the  United 
States,  he  argued,  should  be  prepared  to  sub- 
ordinate its  sovereignty  to  multilateral  in- 
stitutions. Our  forces  could  'join  a  posse  led 
by  someone  else."  even  when  our  vital  inter- 
ests are  not  directly  threatened. 

On  Bosnia,  he  rightly,  and  early,  advocated 
force  against  the  Serbs,  although  his  motiva- 
tion seemed  curiously  driven  by  domestic 
concerns.  In  a  column  called  "Why  Bosnia  is 
not  Vietnam,"  written  in  August  1992, 
Talbott  called  for  "an  all-out  [NATO]  peace- 
making effort"  as  a  way  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  "truly  cure  itself  of  the  Vietnam 
syndrome."  In  December  1992  he  supported  a 
U.N.  trusteeship  over  Somalia— "humanity's 
burden."  Talbott  pooh-poohed  the  military 
risk  facing  the  United  States  and  its  U.N.- 
authorized  allies  as  "Toyota  Land  Cruisers 
mounted  with  recoilles  rifles  manned  by 
boys." 

Just  beyond  the  horizon.  Talbott  discerned 
a  United  States  of  the  World  growing  out  of 
today's  multilateral  expeditions  and  organi- 
zations. In  a  July  1992  column.  "Birth  of  the 
Global  Nation,"  Talbott  announced  his 
(hedged)  bet  that  in  a  century  or  so,  "nation- 
hood as  we  know  it  will  be  obsolete;  all 
states  will  recognize  a  single  global  author- 
ity." The  stage  was  set  for  "a  world  federal- 
ism ...  a  union  of  separate  states  that  allo- 
cate certain  powers  to  central  government 
while  retaining  many  others  for  them- 
selves." 

Talbott's  aims  were  nobel,  his  assertions 
sweeping.  His  call  for  U.N.  trusteeship  was  a 
refreshing  departure  from  squeamishness 
about  "neo-colonialism."  His  mistake,  how- 
ever, was  to  suppose  that  removing  the  ele- 
ment of  superpower  conflict  from  regional 
conflicts  rendered  any  military  action  there 
somehow  apolitical.  The  trend  to  global  inte- 
gration is  real:  but  there  is  also  a  cross-cut- 
ting trend  toward  fragmentation  along  eth- 
nic lines.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  which  tend- 
ency will  win  out  in  the  end.  Meanwhile,  all 
politics  is  still  maddeningly  local.  Thus,  in 
Somalia,  the  United  States  led  in  a  U.N. 
posse  to  feed  the  hungry— what  could  be 
more  apolitical?  American  forces  wound  up 
spearheading  a  U.N.  effort  to  sort  out  a  byz- 
antine  clan  struggle  that  was  deadly  but  in 
which  we  had  no  real  stake.  The  net  result 
was  an  American  humiliation:  the  defeat  of 
elite  Delta  Force  and  Ranger  troops  by  those 
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boys  in  Land  Cruisers— among  the  wounded 
were  Talbott's  dreams  of  trusteeship,  not  to 
mention  world  government. 

Then  there  is  the  Middle  East.  At  Talbott's 
recent  confirmation  hearings,  he  was  quizzed 
by  senators  about  a  1981  article  in  Time  ti- 
tled "What  To  Do  About  Israel."  which  he 
penned  just  after  Israel's  bombing  of  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  at  Osirak.  In  the  arti- 
cle. Talbott  called  the  idea  of  Israel's  strate- 
gic value  to  the  United  States  a  "delusion" 
and  suggested  cuts  in  military  aid  to  Israel 
if  it  ever  took  "international  law  into  its 
own  hands"  as  "violently  and  as  embarrass- 
ingly to  the  United  States"  as  it  has  done, 
over  Iraq.  He  suggested  that  American  Jews 
"Wield  influence  far  beyond  their  numbers." 

Of  course,  the  Osirak  action  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  America— and  even  of  Saddam's 
rival  Arab  states.  Just  think  how  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War.  or  the  Gulf  crisis,  would  have  un- 
folded if  that  bomb  factory  has  been  left  in- 
tact. Confronted  with  his  own  words  at  the 
hearings,  Talbott  pursed  his  lips,  shifted  in 
his  chair  and  repudiated  his  paper  trail.  "On 
that  I  simply  have  changed  my  opinion."  he 
said.  "I  do  believe  Israel  is  indeed  a  strategic 
asset  of  the  United  States."  Pressed  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Sarbanes  of  Maryland  on  using  aid 
to  change  the  policy  of  democracies  with 
which  the  United  States  "has  a  special  rela- 
tionship." Talbott  said  his  "core  belief'  was 
exactly  the  same  as  Sarbanes's:  he  had  just 
"deviated"  from  it  in  the  "heat"  of  this  "dif- 
ferent line  of  work"  as  a  journalist. 

The  truth  is  that  the  alleged  problems  Is- 
rael causes  for  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  were  a  staple  Talbott  theme.  In  1990  he 
compared  the  rape  of  Kuwait  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank.  While  conceding  that 
Israel  has  come  by  the  West  Bank  in  a  defen- 
sive war  with  Jordan,  he  argued  that  its  set- 
tlement of  the  territory  was  like  Saddam's 
claim  to  a  nineteenth  province.  In  1991  he 
wrote  that  the  Soviet  Jews  flowing  into  Is- 
rael might  obstruct  peace  and  harm  U.S. -Is- 
rael relations  because  they  were  "easy  re- 
cruits" for  the  hard-line  Likud  party  in  the 
upcoming  election,  and  because  they  would 
be  settled  on  the  West  Bank. 

In  the  short  run  Talbott's  views  on  Israel 
probably  won't  matter  very  much,  because 
he  will  concentrate  on  Russia.  The  labor 
party  is  back  in  control  in  Israel,  having  won 
the  1992  election,  pace  Talbott,  with  the 
lion's  share  of  newly  settled  Soviet  Jews' 
votes.  Israel  is  pursuing  a  land-for-peace  deal 
with  the  Palestinians— a  fact  that  vindicates 
Talbott's  view  that  such  a  deal  was  in  Isra- 
el's long-term  interest,  but  debunks  his 
claim  that  the  settlements  were  the  main 
obstacle  to  a  breakthrough.  And.  to  be  sure, 
Talbott  had  reason  to  feel  frustrated  with 
the  dilatory  government  of  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

Israel  nevertheless  represents  a  glaring  ex- 
ception to  Talbott's  overall  penchant  for 
stroking  countries  that  give  the  United 
States  a  hard  time.  He  doesn't  seem  to  worry 
about  wounding  Israeli  leaders'  self-esteem 
or  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs.  In 
fact,  in  1981  he  advocated  U.S.  pressure  on  Is- 
rael as  a  means  of  helping  topple  then  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  at  the  polls:  after 
all.  he  noted  acidly.  "Israel  has  been  inter- 
fering skillfully  in  U.S.  politics  for  decades, 
and  will  be  doing  so  with  a  vengeance  .  .  . 
over  the  Saudi  AWACS  sale." 

Perhaps  Talbott  harbors  these  feeling  be- 
cause Israeli  behavior  simply  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  of  his  nostrums.  The  Israelis  don't 
have  much  use  for  summit  conferences.  They 
protect  their  principles  and  their  security,  as 
at  Osirak.  whether  that  costs  them  friends 
or  not.  Indeed,  they  wear  the  enmity  of  cer- 


tain countries  as  a  badge  of  honor.  Israel, 
with  its  fractious  Parliament  and  citizen 
army,  makes  decisions  hyperdemocratically. 
And  its  support  in  the  United  States  depends 
less  on  the  considered  assent  of  disinterested 
regional  specialists  than  it  does  on  winning 
over  Congress  with  the  help  of  a  citizen's 
lobby. 

Strobe  Talbott  is  undeniably  a  smart  man, 
but  is  he  really  a  wise  one?  We  are  about  to 
find  out.  For  the  first  time  in  his  distin- 
guished but  safe  career,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
post  where  his  judgments  will  have  life-and- 
death  consequences.  It  will  be  impossible  not 
to  make  real  enemies.  To  this  unaccustomed 
role,  he  brings  the  same  conceptual  equip- 
ment that  produced  such  mixed  results  for 
him  during  and  after  the  cold  war.  His  new- 
found impulse  to  moral  interventionism,  and 
his  earnest  optimism  about  increasing  world 
cooperation,  could  lead  the  administration 
into  more  blind  alleys  in  the  regional  con- 
flicts of  the  non-Western  world.  His  stub- 
bornly romantic  view  of  Russia— together 
with  a  desire  to  keep  dealing  with  a  Kremlin 
elite  that  is  no  longer  necessarily  in  con- 
trol— could  prove  an  obstacle  to  fresh  and  re- 
alistic thinking. 

In  terms  of  taking  a  stand,  the  high  point 
of  Talbott's  government  service  so  far  was 
his  unequivocal  defense  of  President  Boris 
■yeltsin  against  the  reactionaries  of  the  now 
disbanded  Russian  parliament.  The  low  point 
was  his  i>erformance  in  the  wake  of  the 
strong  showing  by  neo-fascist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  in  the  December  12.  1993.  elec- 
tions for  a  new  parliament.  He  lost  his  cool 
and  compounded  the  damage,  saying  that  the 
vote  meant  that  Russia's  economy  needed 
"less  shock  and  more  therapy."  The  com- 
ment betrayed  colossal  ignorance  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  economic  reform,  ignored 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
substantial  aid  sooner  (see  "Betrayal"  by 
Jeffrey  Sachs.  TNR,  January  24)  and  handed 
the  reactionaries  in  Russia  a  propaganda 
coup.  The  last  reformer  in  'Veltsin's  Cabinet, 
Finance  Minister  Boris  Fyodorov,  resigned, 
blaming  Talbott  for  "stabbing  reform  in  the 
back."  He  had  a  point.  Talbott  has  subse- 
quently undermined  U.S.  credibility  even 
further  by  partially  withdrawing  his  com- 
ment. 

Talbott  was  right  in  the  recent  debate  on 
expanding  NATO.  His  five-page,  single- 
spaced  memo  arguing  against  including  the 
Eastern  European  countries  in  the  alliance 
persuaded  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  to 
back  the  more  tentative  "Partnership  for 
Peace."  Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Re- 
public are  not  ready  for  full  participation  in 
NATO  (and  America  is  not  ready  to  commit 
itself  to  their  defense):  their  more  pressing 
need  is  access  to  Western  markets.  But 
Talbott  won  this  argument  by  invoking  the 
wrong  reason:  the  encirclement  cliche.  We 
can't  risk  arousing  the  Russians'  fears, 
which  would  inflame  the  Russian  military, 
which  would  set  back  the  cause  of  reform. 
Russia  is  important,  the  fate  of  Russia's 
leader  is  important  to  the  fate  of  Russia  and 
the  fate  of  Russia  is  important  to  America. 
Russia's  interests  and  residual  military 
strength  must  be  taken  into  account.  But 
none  of  that  means  that  the  leader  of  Russia 
must  be  given  a  say  in  the  policy  of  the 
West.— on  NATO.  Bosnia  (think  of  Bill  Clin- 
ton waiting  two  days  to  have  a  dialogue 
about  Bosnia  with  Yeltsin)  or  anywhere  else. 

Talbott.  though,  seems  most  comfortable 
treating  the  Kremlin  as  if  it  were  still  the 
seat  of  a  superpower.  It's  all  a  part  of  en- 
gagement. And  it  serves  another  purpose.  As 
long  as  Moscow,  twinned  with  Washington,  is 


vital  to  the  world,  there  will  always  be  a 
conversation  partner  for  Strobe  Talbott— at 
the  highest  level.  The  American  foreign  pol- 
icy elite  can  perpetuate  a  role  for  itself  into 
the  next  century.  The  long,  twilight  dialogue 
can  go  on:  and  the  master  of  the  game  can 
keep  on  playing. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  one  finds  himself  In 
fundamental  disagreement  with  a 
nominee  to  a  very  high  office,  over 
matters  that  will  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  that  office,  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  President's  nominee  should 
be  overridden. 

As  one  who  voted  for  Mr.  Talbott  for 
his  ambassadorial  post,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  vote  for  him  as  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  fundamentally  dis- 
agree with  him  on  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
policy  issues  over  which  he  will  have 
determinative  influence. 

In  a  way.  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  judge  his  short  tenure  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  New  Independent 
States.  What  are  the  results?  President 
Yeltsin  has  called  for  trade,  not  aid. 
Yet  the  reality  is  that  this  country  has 
primarily  given  the  New  Independent 
States  Government  assistance.  There 
have  been  virtually  no  major  trade  ini- 
tiatives. I  think  that  has  been  a  fun- 
damental mistake  in  policy. 

The  fact  is,  under  Ambassador 
Talbott's  tenure  there  has,  indeed, 
been  a  resurgence  of  hard  line  Marxists 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  par- 
ticularly Russia.  I  certainly  do  not  at- 
tribute this  or  mean  to  imply  in  any 
way  that  this  is  favored  by  Ambassador 
Talbott  nor  pleases  him  in  any  way.  I 
suggest,  though,  the  results  of  his  ten- 
ure have  been  less  than  what  all  of  us 
had  hoped.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  this  country  to 
appoint  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
someone  who  holds  the  views  and  has 
held  the  views  that  I  have  outlined.  I 
believe  a  more  appropriate  choice 
would  be  someone  who  has  a  more  fun- 
damental commitment  to  the  views 
and  beliefs  of  mainstream  America  and 
who  has  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
qualities  that  have  made  this  country 
great. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  KERRY, 
has  the  floor  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Just  listening  to  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado,  with  whom  I  have  worked  on 
so  many  issues  within  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  with  whom  I 
enjoy  working,  I  must  say  I  just  do  not 
find  myself  agreeing  with  him  and  his 
comments,  but  obviously  he  believes 
what  he  believes,  and  he  is  always  a 
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person  who  has  arrived  at  those  beliefs, 
I  know,  with  careful  judgment. 

If  you  just  take  the  last  comment  he 
made,  in  which  he  suggested  that  we 
need  somebody  who  believes  more 
deeply  in  freedom  and  democracy  and 
free  enterprise,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing in  the  record,  or  outside  of  the 
record,  or  anything  in  the  background 
of  Strobe  Talbott  that  suggests  any- 
thing other  than  an  extraordinary  be- 
lief in  freedom,  democracy,  and  free  en- 
terprise. I  think  it  is  possible  as  a  jour- 
nalist to  make  observations  about  a 
country's  policy  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment in  time  that  may  displease  the 
government  or  displease  some  of  the 
most  passionate  supporters  of  that  gov- 
ernment but  nevertheless  not  in  any 
way  be  diminishing  or  even  declarative 
of  that  particular  journalist's  commit- 
ment to  freedom,  democracy,  or  free 
enterprise. 

In  fact,  if  one  were  to  look  at  most  of 
the  writings  of  Ambassador  Talbott 
through  the  course  of  his  heralded  ten- 
ure at  Time  magazine,  I  think  you 
would  notice,  to  the  contrary,  a  re- 
markable continuum  of  articles  that 
are  consistently  articulating  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  how 
to  stand  up  for  freedom  or  democracy 
and  free  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  very 
focus  of  much  of  his  interest  and 
writings  with  respect  to  the  former  So- 
viet Union  were  to  try  to  help  us  better 
understand  as  a  nation  how  those  par- 
ticular concerns  were  going  to  be  best 
served.  His  passionate  writing  about 
arms  control  is  a  classic  example  of 
that. 

I  think  Strobe  Talbott  was  consist- 
ently ahead  of  the  curve,  understood 
the  dynamics  and  helped  many  people 
in  this  country  to  understand  better 
the  relationship  of  our  money  to  the 
arms  we  were  buying  and  to  the  issues 
that  we  were  facing. 

I  have  listened  to  a  number  of  speak- 
ers during  the  course  of  this  morning, 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  be  very  clear 
with  regard  to  Ambassador  Talbott, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  Israel 
and  support  of  Israel. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Ambassador  Talbott  has 
been  referred  to  the  floor  for  a  full  vote 
of  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Seven- 
teen of  our  colleagues  on  that  commit- 
tee heard  the  testimony  or  read  the 
record  and  are  satisfied  that  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  brings  no  anti-Israel  bias 
or  dereliction  with  respect  to  his  views 
on  one  of  our  foremost  allies  in  the 
world. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  state 
that  I  have  not  agreed  with  everything 
that  he  wrote  during  the.  period  of  time 
when  he  was  a  journalist.  I  have  reread 
some  of  it  recently.  I  still  disagree 
with  some  of  it.  But  none  of  it  sug- 
gested to  me  that  there  was  somehow 
either  a  bias  or  a  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  the  basics  of  our  rela- 


tionship with  Israel.  There  may  have 
been  disagreement  with  strategies: 
there  may  have  been  disagreement 
with  a  particular  choice  at  a  particular 
moment  in  time  or  a  particular  policy 
pursued,  but  that  must  not  be,  particu- 
larly in  our  country,  which  allows  for 
such  a  broad  scope  of  dialog,  inter- 
preted as  being  a  whole  hearted  dis- 
approval of  the  Nation  itself  or  its  peo- 
ple or  its  goals. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lot  of  value 
spending  a  huge  amount  of  time  on 
this,  on  trying  to  analyze  every  com- 
ment, every  article  he  wrote  on  Israel, 
or  the  Mideast  conflict  over  the  last 
decade  or  more.  I  think  that  what  we 
are  seeing  here,  to  a  certain  degree,  is 
what  some  might  call  "much  ado  about 
nothing."  By  that  I  mean  what  is  rel- 
evant to  this  nomination  is  what  Am- 
bassador Talbott  has  accomplished  in 
his  role  as  a  public  person,  what  he  has 
said  as  a  public  person,  and  what  he 
has  said  and  done  that  carries  out  his 
responsibilities  and  expresses  the  con- 
fidence the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  putting  him  in  this  position. 

He  made  those  views  very  clear  in  his 
confirmation  hearing  before  our  com- 
mittee on  February  8.  I  just  want  to 
share  these  with  my  colleagues  very 
quickly.  Regarding  Israel,  Ambassador 
Talbott  told  the  committee,  and  I 
quote: 

My  core  beliefs  where  Israel  is  concerned 
are  that  Israel  is  a  very  special  country  in 
the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  people,  by  virtue 
of  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  its 
birth.  It  is  also  a  very  special  country  for  the 
United  States  of  America  for  many  reasons, 
including  our  own  proud  role  in  the  birth  of 
Israel  and,  of  course,  also  because  so  many 
Americans  have  such  close  ties  to  Israel.  My 
core  beliefs  are  also  that  we  have  a  special 
obligation  for  reasons  not  only  rooted  in  our 
moral  obligation  to  Israel  but  also  rooted  in 
our  geopolitical  interests  to  support  the  se- 
curity of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  you  can 
be  more  straightforward  or  clear.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  public  record  of 
Ambassador  Talbott  that  suggests  pur- 
suing a  policy  other  than  that.  In  fact, 
this  administration  has  vigorously  pur- 
sued a  constructive  Mideast  policy 
which  led  to  the  momentous  occasion 
that  took  place  on  the  White  House 
lawn  last  year.  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
high  on  the  priority  list  of  Ambassador 
Talbott. 

I  might  add  that,  commenting  upon 
United  States  relations  with  Israel, 
and  the  Clinton  administration's  policy 
in  particular.  Ambassador  Talbott  said 
and  I  quote: 

First.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  U.S.- 
Israeli  relationship  is  unshakeable.  Second,  I 
have  always  believed  that  a  strong  Israel  is 
in  America's  interest  because  it  serves  the 
cause  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 
Third.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  already  done  so  much  to 
promote  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  area, 
and  I  look  forward  to  assisting  Secretary 
Christopher  in  any  way  I  can  to  keep  that 
process  moving  forward. 


When  asked  whether  he  found  the  in- 
volvement of  domestic  groups  such  as 
American  Jews  or  Polish  Americans  or 
Greek  Americans  as  a  complicating 
factor  in  American  foreign  policy-mak- 
ing, as  some  of  his  writings  seemed  to 
imply.  Ambassador  Talbott  answered: 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  expressed 
the  view  that  it  is  improper.  Complicating  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  a  normative  word.  It  is. 
in  general,  an  aspect  of  American  politics. 
And  the  interaction  between  American  poli- 
tics and  American  foreign  policy.  I  think,  is 
enriching,  and  that,  basically  we  are  better 
for  it  *  *  *  I  would  certainly  not  endorse  any 
interpretations  of  my  writings  that  suggest 
that  I  thought  this  was  anything  other  than 
a  strong  feature  of  the  American  system. 

When  asked  if  American  interests 
were  being  undervalued  because  of  lob- 
bying by  ethnic  American  groups.  Am- 
bassador Talbott  responded  directly 
and  unequivocally: 

No.  Quite  the  contrary  *  *  *  it  is  not  only 
one  of  the  aspects  of  American  society  that 
makes  us  as  strong  as  we  are.  namely,  our  di- 
versity and  our  variety,  but  it  is  also  a  fea- 
ture of  American  society  that  ties  us  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  means  that  we  are  al- 
most constitutionally  incapable  of  being  iso- 
lationists, because  some  Americans  have 
such  strong  ties  to  countries  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  think  that 
these  statements  speak  for  themselves. 
And  they  underscore  why  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  2  expressed  its  confidence  in 
Ambassador  Talbott.  Ambassador 
Talbott  recognizes  the  importance  of 
Israel  as  a  unique  nation  in  the  Mid- 
east. He  understands  there  is  a  special 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  and  I  know  and  am  con- 
fident that  he  sees  the  involvement  of 
all  domestic  ethnic  groups  as  a 
strengthening  factor  in  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  very  clear  that  he  is 
committed  to  pursuing  the  President's 
policy,  which  is.  in  and  of  itself, 
strongly  supportive  of  Israel  and  its  se- 
curity interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  suggest 
that  somehow  we  do  not  have  a  lot  to 
show  for  Ambassador  Talbott's  efforts 
with  respect  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yields  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  indeed  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  trade 
more  with  Russia.  I  think  Ambassador 
Talbott  is  certainly  struggling  to  see 
that  happen.  But  it  is  very  clear  also 
that  Russia  has  serious  economic  prob- 
lems— not  to  mention  the  political 
problems  that  it  has — including  the 
lack  of  a  means  of  production,  the  lack 
of  convertibility  in  currency,  and  the 
lack  of  a  banking  structure.  A  host  of 
decisions  which  he,  and  others,  have 
encouraged  President  Yeltsin  to  try  to 
make  obviously  were  not  made,  not  be- 


cause Ambassador  Talbott  did  not 
want  them  to  be  made,  not  because 
they  were  not  suggesting  them,  but  be- 
cause President  Yeltsin  has  had  trou- 
ble getting  any  decisions  made  with  a 
Parliament  that  was  unwilling  to  make 
them  because  it  was  filled  with  the 
very  people  that  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado most  despises. 

So  I  think  that  in  fact  Ambassador 
Talbott  and  Secretary  Christopher  and 
President  Clinton  deserve  enormous 
credit  for  walking  an  extraordinarily 
complex,  difficult,  line.  The  fact  is  that 
reform  is  going  to  come  extremely 
slowly  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  think  many  of  us  anticipate  that 
there  may  be  far  more  difficult  days 
before  there  are  good  days. 

The  fact  is  also  that  Ambassador 
Talbott  had  an  extremely  important 
view  that  in  fact  helped  to  mold  the 
policy  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  and 
conceivably  restrained  us  from  moving 
in  a  direction  that  might  have  worked 
contrary  to  the  very  reforms  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wants. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
spoke  about  a  week  or  so  ago  to  a 
group  of  citizens  assembled  from  Mas- 
sachusetts here  in  Washington.  And  he 
suggested  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  issues  of  our 
time  will  be  how  events  turn  out  in 
Russia  because  it  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  our  spending  and  a  whole 
host  of  choices  that  we  make  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
Ambassador  Talbott  comes  to  this  par- 
ticular role  at  an  important  moment 
with  relevant  experience  and  with  dem- 
onstrated capacity  to  do  the  job. 

I  equally  respectfully  suggest  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  di- 
minishes from  Ambassador  Talbott's 
ability  to  perform  this  job  with  the 
confidence  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  expressed  in  him, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  over- 
whelmingly confirm  him  for  this  posi- 
tion and  express  the  confidence  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  prospective  No.  2 
person  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senate  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  until  last 
week  I  was  prepared  to  reluctantly  sup- 
port the  President's  nominee  for  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State,  Strobe  Talbott, 
but  with  serious  reservations.  However, 
I  have  decided  that  a  strong  signal 
needs  to  be  sent  with  all  the  wide- 
spread speculation  about  where  he  may 
go  from  here.  And  maybe  it  is  time  to 
say  enough  promotions  for  Strobe 
Talbott. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Strobe 
Talbott  has  an  impressive  background. 
He  is  well-educated,  well-traveled,  and 
has  had  a  prolific  career  as  a  journal- 
ist.   However,   my   concerns   rest   with 


Mr.  Talbott's  perspective  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  matters,  specifically  his 
judgment  on  how  best  to  promote  U.S. 
interests.  In  light  of  the  widespread 
speculation  that  he  may  move  up  to 
Secretary  of  State  someday  soon,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  during  the  cold 
war  Mr.  Talbott  was  critical  of  tough- 
minded  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  argued  that  a  hardnosed  ap- 
proach would  be  ineffective  and  coun- 
terproductive. Yet,  now  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  we  learn  from  top  Soviet 
military  leadership  that  the  strong 
U.S.  defense  posture,  including  pro- 
grams like  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative, initiated  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  clear  that  it  paid  off  to  ex- 
pose the  Soviet  regime  for  what  it 
was — illegitimate,  totalitarian,  and  im- 
perialistic— regardless  of  how  much 
these  characterizations  offended  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Despite  Mr. 
Talbott's  protestations,  the  clear 
statement  of  United  States  principles 
heartened  aspiring  Democrats  through- 
out the  Soviet  bloc. 

Ambassador  Talbott  tries  to  have  it 
both  ways.  He  opposed  tough  policies 
during  the  cold  war.  and  then  wrote 
that  "The  doves  in  the  great  debate  of 
the  last  40  years  were  right  all  along" 
once  the  tough  policies  paid  off.  Twelve 
years  ago.  President  Reagan  spoke  of 
leaving  the  Soviet  system  on  "The  ash 
heap  of  history."  Talbott  criticized 
that  bold— and  prophetic — remark  as 
bear-baiting.  In  my  view,  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  the  West  was  resolute — 
and  unafraid  to  speak  and  act  clearly— 
that  the  Soviet  system  has  been  left  on 
the  ash  heap  of  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  relationship  with  Russia  is  a 
central  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And.  Mr.  Talbott  has  learned  a  great 
deal  about  Russia  over  the  years.  How- 
ever. Russia  is  not  our  only  interest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Talbott  must  be 
reminded  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
months  Russia  has  been  casting  silent 
vetoes  over  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy options.  I  am  concerned  that  Mr. 
Talbott  has  been  the  leading  advocate 
within  the  administration  for  yielding 
to  Russia's  wishes. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Yeltsin  and  his  reform  program.  The 
Congress  has  backed  up  its  support  for 
Russian  reform  with  a  substantial  aid 
package.  However.  I  am  opposed  to  de- 
veloping United  States  foreign  policy 
options  according  to  the  expected  re- 
sponse from  hardliners  in  Russia.  U.S. 
interests  should  guide  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, not  the  potential  reaction  of 
Yeltsin  critics. 

At  the  NATO  summit,  the  United 
States  rejected  the  pleas  from  Poland. 
Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic  to 
join    NATO    and    instead    offered    the 


partnership  for  peace.  Reportedly.  Mr. 
Talbott  played  a  critical  role  in  resist- 
ing the  move  toward  establishing  cri- 
teria for  expanded  NATO  membership 
because  of  Russian  objections.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  changed  his  position  on 
expanding  NATO  after  the  military 
sided  with  him  in  his  showdown  with 
the  parliament;  he  is  probably  trying 
to  keep  the  military  leadership  on  his 
side — and  that  is  understandable. 

The  administration  is  also  consider- 
ing supporting  Russian  military  ac- 
tions in  former  Soviet  Republics  under 
the  banner  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping. I  asked  Ambassador  Talbott 
several  questions  for  the  record  on  this 
issue.  His  responses  do  not  satisfy  my 
concerns.  For  example.  Ambassador 
Talbott  writes  that  the  'Russian  role 
must  be  desired  by  all  parties  "  before 
the  United  States  would  vote  yes  at 
the  United  Nations.  But  I  hope  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  recalls  that  the  Soviets 
were  invited  into  Hungary  in  1956, 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and  Afghani- 
stan in  1979.  Giving  the  overwhelming 
power  and  presence  of  Russia  in  the  so- 
called  "near  abroad,  "  the  freedom  of 
countries  like  Georgia.  Tajikistan  and 
others  to  desire  Russian  peacekeeping 
is  in  serious  question.  This  administra- 
tion has  enough  problems  on  its  peace- 
keeping platter  without  indulging  and 
legitimizing  Russians  neoimperialism. 

The  United  States  response  to 
Yeltsin's  domestic  pressure  should  not 
be  abandoning  the  right  course,  but  re- 
assuring President  Yeltsin  as  we  reais- 
sured  President  Gorbachev  when  Ger- 
many was  reunited  and  Eastern  Ger- 
many joined  NATO  as  part  of  that 
process.  The  best  way  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  hardliners  is  to  remain  si- 
lent toward  their  policies. 

This  Russia  tilt  is  evident  in  United 
States  policy  toward  Bosnia.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  bent  over  backward  to 
accommodate  Russia— which  staunchly 
opposes  tough  action  against  its  close 
ally,  Serbia — despite  the  fact  that  Ser- 
bia is  the  aggressor.  While  I  support 
NATO's  latest  decision,  it  is  more  than 
just  evenhanded.  it  favors  the  Serbian 
position.  And  Russia's  involvement  is 
destined  to  make  the  situation  even 
more  favorable  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

The  United  States  must  not  only  ex- 
pect reform  in  Russia's  domestic  pol- 
icy, but  in  its  foreign  policy,  as  well. 

I  must  say,  based  upon  reports  today 
of  espionage  activity  with  the  arrest, 
on  Sunday  of  this  week,  of  some  mole 
in  the  CIA  that  has  been  getting  infor- 
mation and  informing  Russia,  it  could 
be  the  most  serious  espionage  activity 
in  the  past  20.  30  years  that  has  just 
been  revealed  in  the  last  2  hours. 

And  I  understand  President  Clinton 
will  send  a  strong  protest  to  Moscow. 
So  the  world  is  not  quite  the  way  we 
would  like  to  have  it.  We  would  like  to 
think  we  have  a  changed  relationship 
and  everything  is  fine,  nothing  is  going 
to  go  wrong. 
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And  it  is  another  reason,  when  you 
look  at  Mr.  Talbott  and  some  of  his  po- 
sitions, it  makes  you  wonder  if  he  is 
the  right  person  for  the  job. 

Finally,  many  of  Ambassador 
Talbott's  writings  about  the  Middle 
East  reveal  a  clear  anti-Israel  bias.  He 
has  shown  virtually  no  regard  for  Isra- 
el's legitimate  security  concerns.  He 
has  compared  Israel  to  Saddam 
Hussien's  Iraq.  He  has  disparaged  Jew- 
ish-Americans. He  has  repeatedly  seen 
the  worst  in  Israel  and  the  best  in 
hard-line  Arab  States.  At  his  commit- 
tee hearing,  we  heard  of  a  classic  con- 
firmation conversion  when  Ambassador 
Talbott  disavowed  these  writings  but 
his  disavowal  does  not  put  the  concerns 
shared  by  many  Americans  to  rest. 

Because  of  my  misgivings,  I  will  vote 
against  confirming  Ambassador 
Talbott  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
While  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
President  to  have  the  nominees  of  his 
or  her  choice,  I  do  believe  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  work  its  will  on  poten- 
tial nominees.  President  Clinton  may 
share  Ambassador  Talbott's  view&— on 
the  Middle  East,  on  the  cold  war,  and 
on  policy  toward  Russia.  If  he  does,  we 
in  the  Senate  will  consider  and  debate 
administration  policies  based  on  those 
views  in  the  coming  months.  And  we 
will  monitor  Ambassador  Talbott's  per- 
formance and  policies  towards  Russia. 
Bosnia,  Israel  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
if  he  is  confirmed— as  I  expect  he  will 
be. 

However,  I  will  vote  against  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  because  of  my  concerns 
over  his  past  views — only  some  of 
which  have  been  renounced — and  be- 
cause I  believe  he  is  not  the  right  per- 
son for  this,  or  any  more  senior,  posi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  there  are 
really  four  targets  of  doubt  that  are 
the  main  sources  of  criticism  of  Strobe 
Talbott:  One,  his  views  on  Russia;  two, 
his  views  on  Israel;  three,  his  manage- 
rial ability;  and,  four,  his  acquaint- 
anceship with  Victor  Louis. 

First,  on  his  views  on  Russia,  you 
could  see  in  his  own  quotations  the  se- 
riousness with  which  he  took  the  So- 
viet threat.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
recognized  that  the  Soviet  system  was 
fatally  flawed,  containing  inequities, 
illusions  and  roughness. 

The  views  on  Israel  that  are  accred- 
ited to  him  were  actually  spoken  by 
Mr.  Begin.  And  that  has  been  cited  in 
the  Record  already. 

As  to  his  managerial  ability,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Damm  was  a  very  distin- 
guished Deputy  Secretary  some  years 
ago  who  came  from  very  much  the 
same  background  as  did  Strobe 
Talbott. 

Finally,  when  it  comes  to  his  con- 
tacts with  Victor  Louis,  I  think  it  is 


very  important  that  to  be  familiar 
with  your  adversary,  to  have  as  wide  a 
range  of  contact  as  possible,  particu- 
larly if  you  are  a  diplomat  or  journal- 
ist. In  this  case,  I  think  he  should  not 
be  criticized  but  rather  praised  for 
branching  out  from  the  usual  circuit 
when  he  was  assigned  to  Moscow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  was  authorized  to 
speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  If  I  could  inquire 
of  my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  I  see  on  the  floor, 
how  much  time  he  might  need,  I  might 
defer  momentarily. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
take  2  minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  I  finish,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  then  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yields  2  min- 
utes to  his  colleague  who  now  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  comments  regard- 
ing Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott  and 
specifically  his  nomination  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State,  the  number  two 
position  at  the  State  Department. 

I  have  known  Strobe  Talbott  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  friend  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard.  We 
worked  together  on  a  board,  where  I 
grew  to  know  him  well.  I  have  always 
found  Strobe  Talbott  to  be  a  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  and  capable  person. 

In  recent  weeks,  and  during  today's 
floor  debate,  Mr.  Talbott's  many 
writings  have  been  scrutinized  to  gauge 
his  views  in  a  variety  of  important  for- 
eign policy  issues.  This  type  of  scru- 
tiny is  fair  and  appropriate  for  a  person 
who  hopes  to  hold  such  a  high  position 
in  the  State  Department. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Talbott  has  written  in 
Time  magazine  over  many,  many 
years.  Nevertheless,  I  am  confident 
that  Mr.  Talbott,  if  confirmed,  will  be 
responsive  to  U.S.  interests  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  the  Pacific  rim,  and 
all  around  the  globe. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  a  person  of  Strobe 
Talbott's  character  and  quality  wants 
to  enter  public  service  today.  We  are 
always  trying  to  get  good  people  to 
come  into  public  service.  Strobe 
Talbott  is  doing  this  at  considerable 
personal  financial  sacrifice.  He  has 
done  a  good  job  for  the  President,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  he  will  be  an 
asset  to  Secretary  Christopher's  team 
at  the  State  Department.  Accordingly, 


I  plan  to  support  the  Talbott  nomina- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  let- 
ting me  proceed.  I  know  that  he  has 
been  waiting  and  I  came  outside  of  my 
turn. 

And,  of  course,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  for  permitting  me  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott  for  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State.  In  reviewing  the  nomination,  I 
gave  three  factors  consideration:  The 
Department's  management  interests, 
Mr.  Talbott's  record,  and  the  balance 
of  executive  and  congressional  respon- 
sibilities and  authority. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision. 

Let  me  first,  briefly  address  my  view 
of  the  concerns  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  management  role  of  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary.  Although  many  argue 
the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
State  Department  is  the  burden  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  these 
responsibilities  are  set  in  bureaucratic 
cement.  Historically,  some  of  the  most 
effective  Deputy  Secretaries  have  been 
the  most  active  on  policy  matters.  In 
fact,  Larry  Eagleburger  assumed  rou- 
tine responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
emerging  relationships  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  NIS  through  the  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  office. 

At  heart,  the  management  and  mo- 
rale of  the  State  Department  will  im- 
prove through  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  diplomacy.  During  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration some  complained  at  being 
excluded  from  the  Baker  inner  circle, 
but  all  foreign  service  officers  were 
proud  to  be  associated  with  such  a  suc- 
cessful team. 

In  contrast,  as  our  foreign  policy  for- 
tunes have  sunk  through  setbacks  in 
Haiti,  Bosnia,  North  Korea,  and  else- 
where, there  has  been  an  ever  louder 
call  for  new  management  and  commit- 
ted managers.  Frankly,  management  is 
not  the  issue.  If  the  Secretary  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  can  work  out  a  reason- 
able division  of  the  responsibilities  to 
address  the  difficult  problems  which 
trouble  the  foreign  policy  landscape, 
real  management  issues  can  appro- 
priately be  left  to  the  Under  Secretary. 
I  believe  Mr.  Talbott  and  Secretary 
Christopher  have  worked  well  together 
and  expect  that  to  continue,  as  there  is 
no  shortage  of  crises  around  the  world 
to  tax  even  their  combined  abilities. 

Since  I  think  the  management  ques- 
tion is  largely  driven  by  policy  mat- 
ters, in  considering  this  nomination,  I 
turned  next  to  Mr.  Talbott's  views  and 
record.  Frankly,  this  is  the  area  offer- 
ing the  weakest  justification  for  Mr. 


Talbott's  confirmation.  Over  the  past 
year,  a  number  of  his  decisions  and 
comments  have  provoked  me  to  say 
that  I  have  met  very  few  people  in  my 
life  who  are  as  well  educated  and  smart 
as  Strobe  Talbott  who  are  so  consist- 
ently wrong.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  Mr.  Talbott's 
life  is  a  cautionary  tale  about  the  dif- 
ference between  great  learning  and 
common  sense. 

On  matters  of  vital  importance  in  the 
past,  at  present,  and  of  future  concern, 
I  find  myself  in  strong  personal  and 
policy  disagreement  with  Mr.  Talbott. 
I  have  been  inundated  with  calls  and 
letters  from  friends  of  long  standing 
and  good  judgment  who  have  been  ap- 
palled at  his  thinking  on  Middle  East 
issues.  While  he  attempted  to  clarify 
his  point  of  view  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  speaking  to  some 
special  moral  obligation  the  United 
States  has  and  vaguely  identifying  geo- 
political interests.  I  do  not  think  he 
particularly  helped  his  case. 

In  fact.  I  think  he  made  matters 
worse  by  failing  to  fully  and  precisely 
acknowledge  the  basis  for  our  relations 
with  Israel. 

Ours  is  not  a  bond  bom  of  a  paternal 
role  in  establishing  the  state  of  Israel, 
as  Mr.  Talbott  suggested.  The  alliance 
rests  firmly  on  a  common  commitment 
to  peace,  the  fundamentals  of  freedom, 
and  the  entwined  destiny  all  democ- 
racies share. 

These  points  were  never  mentioned 
when  he  defined  what  he  called  his  core 
beliefs  about  our  relationship  with  Is- 
rael. It  seems  past  time  for  him  to  bury 
those  core  beliefs. 

Now,  the  Middle  East  is  not  the  only 
area  where  Mr.  Talbott  has  dem- 
onstrated how  shortsighted  he  can  be.  I 
might  say  that  Mr.  Talbott  could  argue 
that  his  views  on  the  Middle  East  are 
somewhat  old;  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
reexamine  those  and  reach  a  different 
conclusion.  So  I  would,  instead,  Mr. 
President,  like  to  focus  on  more  cur- 
rent Talbott  positions.  For  the  better 
part  of  a  year,  I  have  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  look  beyond  Russia  as  it 
defines  our  policy  and  national  inter- 
ests in  the  New  Independent  States.  In 
hearings,  in  letters,  and  in  meetings,  I 
have  pressed  Mr.  Talbott  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  polit- 
ical interests,  to  increase  our  economic 
commitment,  to  expand  our  national 
attention  and  involvement  beyond  Rus- 
sia. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
architect  for  post-cold-war  policy  has 
actively  pursued  a  Russia-first  ap- 
proach. In  my  view,  we  have  paid  a 
high  price  for  this  Moscow  myopia. 

Mr.  Talbott  may  have  been  well-in- 
tentioned in  his  preoccupation  with 
Moscow  and  Yeltsin's  survival.  None- 
theless, because  of  his  overbearing  re- 
gard for  Russian  sensitivities,  in  effect, 
he  surrendered  United  States  interests 
in  regional  stability,  economic  growth 
and  political  liberty. 


Throughout  1993,  President  Yeltsin 
and  his  advisers  moved  to  establish 
Russian  interests  in  the  so-called  near 
abroad.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  For- 
eign Minister  Kozyrev's  speech  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  fall,  actu- 
ally seeking  funding  and  approval  for 
expanding  Russia's  security  role  in  the 
NIS.  As  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  left 
the  floor  of  the  United  Nations,  he  was 
joined  in  an  international  news  con- 
ference by  Secretary  Christopher  who 
applauded  this  novel  role  for  Russia. 
The  news  conference  was  one  of  many 
statements  and  actions  which  were 
viewed  as  alarming  by  Russia's  neigh- 
bors. Leaders  across  the  continent 
from  the  Baltics  to  Ukraine  under- 
standably wondered  whether  United 
States  policymakers  had  relinquished 
any  responsibility  for  the  region's  fu- 
ture. From  their  perspective,  Russia 
sought  and  received  American  approval 
for  political  and  military  activity 
which  undermined  their  sovereign  na- 
tional interests. 

Nowhere  was  the  evidence  of  this 
more  frightening  than  the  clear  inter- 
vention of  Russian  troops  in  Georgia. 
Under  siege  in  Abkhazia,  President 
Shevardnadze  pleaded  for  American 
support.  Although  the  administration 
chose  to  ignore  this  assault  on  democ- 
racy. Congress  could  not.  At  the  time, 
I  worked  with  Senator  Byrd  and  others 
to  draft  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
operations  appropriations  bill  linking 
our  aid  to  respect  for  territorial  bor- 
ders and  national  sovereignty.  In  spite 
of  strong  objections  from  Mr.  Talbott's 
office  and  the  administration,  the 
amendment  passed  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Sadly,  the  administration's  re- 
cent report  on  this  important  issue, 
which  is  required  by  law,  once  again, 
diminishes  concerns  expressed  by  Con- 
gress and  Russia's  neighbors. 

This  Russia-first  approach  has  also 
affected  congressional  debate  on 
Ukraine.  Although  Congress  was  able 
to  overcome  vocal  administration  ob- 
jections to  my  earmarking  $300  million 
of  the  NIS  package  specifically  for 
Ukraine,  the  battle  has  continued. 
Since  passage  of  the  bill,  Ukraine  has 
been  virtually  ignored.  Russia  has  re- 
ceived the  lion's  share  of  obligated  re- 
sources, with  Ukraine  squeezing  out  2 
percent  of  the  total,  so  far. 

Ukraine  has  clearly  been  punished 
for  failing  to  accommodate  our  sole  in- 
terest. The  only  item  on  Mr.  Talbott's 
agenda  with  Ukraine  has  been  arms 
control  and  pushing  Ukraine  to  comply 
with  START  obligations  and  turn  over 
to  Russia  its  nuclear  inventory. 

No  leader  in  Ukraine  ever  contra- 
dicted or  attempted  to  undercut  that 
goal— the  key  has  always  been  forging 
a  Parliamentary  consensus  to  ratify 
the  obligations.  Instead  of  building 
confidence,  encouraging  a  process  of 
coalition  and  consensus  to  support  U.S. 
goals — we  issued  ultimatums.  Fortu- 
nately, in  their  own  way,  in  their  own 


time,  Ukraine  has  ratified  START  and 
will  no  doubt  fulfill  its  arms  control 
obligations. 

Ironically,  overnight,  it  has  become 
the  year  of  Ukraine  at  the  White 
House.  Recently,  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Talbott  met 
with  the  national  leadership  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community.  The 
group  stopped  by  to  visit  with  me 
afterward  and  I  told  them  how  much  I 
welcomed  the  President's  announce- 
ment that  he  intended  to  provide  at 
least  $300  million  to  Ukraine.  It  is,  of 
course,  no  less  than  Congress  des- 
ignated last  fall.  In  short,  he  had  no 
choice. 

Ukrainian-Americans  worry  how 
they  can  sustain  the  administration's 
interest  in  nations  other  than  Russia. 
Their  concern  is  echoed  by  Americans 
with  family  ties  and  roots  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe— for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  Russia-first  approach 
have  unfortunately  now  extended  be- 
yond the  Newly  Independent  States. 

Here  again,  I  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Talbott's  thinking.  In  deference  to 
Russian  concerns  about  drawing  new 
lines  in  Europe,  Mr.  Talbott  argued 
against  expanding  NATO  membership 
to  new  democratic  nations  including 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic.  Hungary 
and  others.  The  substitute.  Partnership 
for  Peace,  left  most  confused  and  many 
out  in  the  cold. 

Just  after  the  European  summit,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  encouraging 
the  administration  to  move  quickly  to 
clarify  the  terms  for  NATO  admission. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  provoked  an 
eloquent  letter  of  support  from  an 
Eastern  European  ambassador.  He 
noted  that  it  is  in  Western  interests  to 
"enlarge  the  space  of  stability  and  se- 
curity in  Europe  and  to  offer  new  de- 
mocracies, which  have  demonstrated 
both  the  capability  and  willingness  to 
join  NATO,  an  unambiguous  chance  to 
become  part  of  this  most  reliable  secu- 
rity structure."  That  is  a  direct  quote 
from  his  letter.  Certainly,  I  agree. 

Instead,  the  administration  allowed 
Russia  to  dictate  our  policy— again. 
Fear  of  rising  nationalism,  among 
other  arguments,  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Talbott  and  his  colleagues.  I  find  my- 
self in  total  accord  with  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  who  said  "It 
is,  in  fact,  ambiguity  about  dividing 
lines,  not  their  existence,  and  ambiva- 
lence about  Western  reactions,  not 
their  certainty,  which  tempt  mili- 
tarists and  nationalists." 

American  ambiguity  and  ambiva- 
lence have  also  troubled  the  negotia- 
tions with  North  Korea  over  nuclear 
proliferation.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Talbott  made  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion during  his  confirmation  hearing 
by  suggesting  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  Chinese  would  support  United 
States  efforts  to  resolve  the  violations 
Security  Council  sanctions  or  similar 
action.  I  gather  his  statement  was  im- 
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mediately  and  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  and  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood Mr.  Talbott's  statement,  but  the 
complex,  arduous  negotiations  on  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula require  precision  and  scru- 
pulous attention  to  detail,  not  con- 
tradictory, confusing  policy  pontifica- 
tion. 

As  I  scan  the  globe,  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Talbott  on  most 
of  the  pressing  issues  which  no  doubt 
will  dominate  American  foreign  policy 
today  and  in  the  future. 

In  fairness,  with  other  nominees,  I 
have  balanced  any  policy  differences  I 
might  have  with  my  basic  philosophy 
that  the  President  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  appoint  people  to  key  pol- 
icy positions  who  reflect  his  views,  pos- 
sess his  trust,  and  maintain  his  con- 
fidence. 

In  my  case,  I  have  supported  every 
one  of  President  Clinton's  nominees  for 
positions  in  the  foreign  policy  commu- 
nity. In  fact,  as  I  think  back,  the  last 
time  I  voted  against  a  State  Depart- 
ment nominee,  it  was  a  George  Bush 
choice.  In  general,  short  of  legal,  moral 
or  ethical  considerations,  the  President 
is  entitled  to  his  choice.  I  might  note, 
that  Mr.  Talbott  obviously  has  unim- 
peachable credentials  in  these  areas.  It 
was  for  all  these  reasons,  I  was  able  to 
support  his  initial  confirmation  as  Am- 
bassador-at-Large . 

However,  there  are  rare  occasions 
when  a  nominee  demands  customary 
practice  and  convention  be  set  aside. 
After  a  year  in  office,  such  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Talbott. 

Since  we  are  all  prone  to  Olympic 
metaphors  this  week,  I  will,  add  mine. 
I  give  Mr.  Talbott  very  high  marks  for 
artistic  impression.  It  is  the  technical 
proficiency  category  that  he  falls 
down. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Talbott  will  be 
confirmed— he  continues  to  enjoy  the 
President's  friendship  and  support. 
However,  I  am  so  troubled  by  his  views 
and  his  record  of  the  past  year,  I  can 
no  longer  offer  him  my  support.  I  have 
reached  a  point,  where  I  feel  compelled 
to  send  the  strongest  possible  signal  to 
this  administration  that  we  urgently 
need  to  correct  course.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Talbott  is  directly  responsible  for 
many  of  the  decisions  which  I  consider 
damaging  to  U.S.  credibility  and  U.S. 
national  interests.  It  is  not  his  com- 
ments from  20  years  ago  that  concern 
me.  It  is  this  past  year  of  decisions 
which  are  damaging. 

Yet  I  should  say  I  enjoy  working  with 
Mr.  Talbott.  As  he  has  described  him- 
self, he  thrives  on  the  "heat  of  forensic 
and  journalistic  battle."  So.  too,  has 
he  thrived  on  policy  disagreements  in 
working  with  the  foreign  operations 
subcommittee.  He  does  not  wither  in 
the  face  of  argumentative  opponents  on 
the  other  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  U.S.  national 
security  is  not  just  an  academic  exer- 


cise of  forensic  battle.  American  men 
and  women  may  be  forced  into  war 
over  a  miscalculation  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  North  Korea.  They  may  find 
themselves  in  the  crossfire  of  Bosnia 
because  of  a  mistake. 

I  can  not  vote  for  a  nominee  with  Mr. 
Talbott's  track  record  of  miscalcula- 
tion. I  am  respectful  of  his  close  ties 
with  the  President,  but  it  is  simply  too 
high  a  price  to  pay. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion of  Strobe  Talbott  as  simply  a 
statement  that  it  is  time  Ambassador 
Talbott  be  correct  on  some  of  the  pol- 
icy positions  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
important  at  this  point  to  read  into 
the  Record  some  of  the  statements 
that  Strobe  Talbott  has  made,  because 
as  the  author  he  is  best  equipped  to 
speak  for  himself.  As  he  says  here: 

To  recognize  that  the  Soviet  threat  has 
been  exaggerated  is  not  to  commit  the  sin  of 
"moral  equivalence";  Western  self-criticism 
about  the  phobias  of  the  cold  war  does  not 
imply  a  neutral  judgment  about  the  Soviet 
system.  Quite  the  contrary;  It  is  precisely 
because  that  system  is  such  an  abomination 
against  basic  human  aspirations,  against 
human  nature  itself,  that  much  of  what  the 
West  called  "Soviet  power"  was  actually  So- 
viet weakness,  and  the  instruments  of  that 
power  could  never  have  been  all  they  were 
cracked  up  to  be. 

For  years  there  has  been  dissenting  wis- 
dom in  the  West.  Most  notably  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  intellectual  godfather  of  the  origi- 
nal concept  of  containment,  has  objected  to 
the  way  it  was  applied:  he  cautioned  against 
demonizing  the  adversary,  overestimating 
enemy  strength,  overmilitarizing  the  West- 
ern response. 

As  early  eis  1947,  Kennan  suggested  Soviet 
power  "bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay"  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  turn  out 
to  be  "one  of  the  weakest  and  most  pitiable 
of  national  societies." 

These  words  speak  for  themselves. 
We  all  know  the  dissolution,  removal 
from  the  world  stage  of  the  evil  empire, 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
system,  was  the  result  of  two  factors: 
One  was  the  containment  philosophy, 
originally  promoted  by  President 
Harry  Truman  years  ago,  and  the  other 
was  the  evilness,  immorality,  and  in- 
competence of  the  Communist  system. 
One  factor  did  not  play  more  of  a  role 
than  the  other,  but  a  combination  of 
the  two  that  finally  brought  that  evil 
empire  down. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
that,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  charged  on  either  side  on 
this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
on  the  nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott. 
Senator  Pell  controls  the  time,  and 
Senator  Helms  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  President's  nomination  of  Am- 
bassador Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  are  seeing  on  this  nomination 
partisanship  running  rampant  for  the 
sake  of  partisanship.  We  have  seen 
nominees,  including  many  Deputy  Sec- 
retaries of  State — certainly,  I  have  in 
the  20  years  I  have  been  here — very 
well-qualified  people,  people  who  some- 
times I  have  agreed  with  and  some- 
times I  have  not  agreed  with,  who  have 
gone  through  with  virtual  unanimity. 
The  Senate  does  this  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  administrations  are  granted 
wide  latitude  in  whom  they  pick  for 
these  positions,  especially  if  they  are 
well-qualified  people.  And  Ambassador 
Talbott  is  certainly  well  qualified. 

It  appears  to  me,  though,  that  this  is 
not  a  debate  on  qualifications  or  abili- 
ties but  unfortunately  one  that  has 
evolved  more  into  partisanship  for  the 
sake  of  partisanship.  I  think  that  is  un- 
fortunate, and  as  one  who  has  worked 
very  hard  in  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  to  bring 
about  consensus  in  foreign  policy,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  fall  into  this 
trap.  It  is  not  good  for  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  good  for  the  country.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  for  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Over  the  last  year,  I  have  come  to 
know  Ambassador  Talbott  quite  well. 
As  the  administration's  chief  strategist 
on  relations  with  Russia,  he  worked 
closely  with  me  and  others  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  to  shape  and  push 
through  the  U.S.  package  of  aid  to  the 
New  Independent  States  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

During  that  time,  we  put  together  a 
strong  bipartisan  coalition,  and  I  saw 
Ambassador  Talbott  work  very  closely 
with  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
I  do  not  recall  any  of  them  suggesting 
there  was  anything  partisan  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Na- 
tion but,  rather,  he  did  it  in  the  way  we 
expect  those  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
State  Department.  He  sought  a  broad 
bipartisan  consensus,  because  we  are 
working  as  Americans  for  American 
foreign  policy,  not  for  any  individual 
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President  or  any  Individual  Secretary 
of  State,  but  as  Americans  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
there  are  those  who  might  feel  other- 
wise. 

There  is  no  greater  United  States  for- 
eign policy  priority  today  than  to  help 
the  chances  for  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Russia,  possessor  of 
many  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pable of  reaching  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  find  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  Russia.  Just  today's  headlines 
alone  point  out  the  need  to  move  away 
from  the  dangers  and  the  threats,  the 
spying  and  everything  else  from  the 
cold  war,  into  a  new  era. 

Now,  concerns  have  been  raised  about 
Ambassador  Talbott's  previous 

writings  in  Time  magazine  and  else- 
where on  Israel.  This  is  a  decision  we 
have  to  make  as  Americans  in  Ameri- 
ca's best  interests.  No  Senator  should 
tell  another  country  whom  they  should 
or  should  not  appoint.  I  would  not  ex- 
pect anybody  to  come  onto  our  shores 
and  tell  us  whom  we  should  appoint.  As 
a  friend  of  Israel,  and  as  one  who,  inci- 
dentally, has  carried  through  and  led 
the  debate  on  Israeli  foreign  aid  in  this 
Senate  for  the  last  several  years,  as 
one  who  has  put  together  and  helped 
pass  the  aid  packages  to  Israel— and,  in 
fact,  as  the  chairman  who  has  passed 
the  largest  aid  packages  to  Israel — I 
have  no  doubt  about  Ambassador 
Talbott's  acceptance  of  the  foundation 
of  United  States  policy  toward  Israel 
ever  since  its  formation  as  a  state — 
that  a  primary  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

To  that  end,  the  United  States  has 
provided  over  $56  billion  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Israel,  and 
unstinting  diplomatic  and  political 
support.  Ambassador  Talbott  is  part  of 
an  administration  which  has  repeat- 
edly, from  the  President  on  down,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  reiterated  its  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel  and 
to  participation  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  This  administration, 
particularly  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
topher, has  worked  very  closely  with 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  the  effort  to 
negotiate  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  think  it  is  a  red  herring  to  suggest 
this  is  a  reason  to  turn  him  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February  8 
quoting  the  Israeli  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  as  calling  Ambassador 
Talbott  "a  very  good  man."  The  Israeli 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  indicates  that 
certain  American  Jewish  groups  that 
have  criticized  Ambassador  Talbott's 
nomination  do  not  speak  for  Israel.  A 
number  of  major  American  Jewish  or- 
ganizations have  voiced  support  for 
Ambassador  Talbott's  nomination.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  several  ar- 
ticles and  statements  about  those  en- 
dorsements be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  note  that  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  was  presented  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  his 
confirmation  hearing  by  Senator  How- 
ard Metzenbaum.  There  is  no  more  ac- 
tive or  determined  voice  for  a  strong, 
close  United  States  relationship  with 
Israel  than  Howard  Metzenbaum.  If 
Senator  Metzenbaum  is  prepared  to  en- 
dorse Ambassador  Talbott,  then  I  fail 
to  understand  why  any  friend  of  Israel 
would  withhold  their  support  for  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  President  Clinton 
wishes  to  have  Ambassador  Talbott  to 
serve  as  Deputy  Secretary  on  his  for- 
eign policy  team.  There  are  extremely 
important  events  taking  place  around 
the  globe  which  materially  affect  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  We  need  to  get  our  for- 
eign policy  team  in  place  to  deal  with 
those  events.  I  realize  there  will  be 
some  "no"  votes  today  in  protest 
against  some  statements  Ambassador 
Talbott  wrote  as  a  journalist  many 
years  ago.  That  is  very  unfortunate. 
The  vote  should  be  unanimous.  But  if 
it  is  not  to  be  unanimous,  let  us  make 
it  overwhelming.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
vote  to  confirm  Ambassador  Strobe 
Talbott  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Exhibit  l 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  8.  19941 

Israeli  Defends  Clinton  Nominee 

(By  Barry  Schweid) 

Washington.— Defending  Strobe  Talbott  as 
"a  very  good  man."  Israel's  deputy  foreign 
minister  said  yesterday  that  Talbott's  criti- 
cal articles  for  Time  magazine  were  no  rea- 
son to  reject  his  nomination  to  be  deputy 
secretary  of  state. 

Yossi  Beilin.  at  a  news  conference,  said 
that  Talbott's  Jewish  opponents  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  do  not  speak  for  Israel  and  that 
"generally  speaking,  he  is  friendly  to  Is- 
rael." 

Beilin  also  said,  however,  that  not  every- 
thing Talbott  wrote  is  "my  cup  of  tea." 

Talbott.  whose  nomination  will  be  taken 
up  today  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  wrote  critically  at  times  about 
policies  of  Israel's  former  Likud  government 
Beilin.  an  architect  of  Israel's  recognition  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  is 
prominent  in  the  Labor  Party,  which  now 
governs  the  country. 

Last  week,  the  Jewish  Institute  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  said  Talbott's  views 
disqualified  him  from  the  No.  2  post  at  the 
State  Department.  Two  other  Jewish  groups, 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  and  the 
National  Jewish  Coalition,  distributed  ex- 
cerpts of  his  writings. 

The  former  Time  magazine  bureau  chief 
and  diplomatic  correspondent  wrote  in  1990, 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  that  Likud's 
claim  to  the  West  Bank  had  "something  in 
common"with  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Talbott  also  said  that  then-Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir's  assertion  of  a  "greater  Is- 
rael" was  as  ominous  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  as  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein's 
"militant  nostalgia  for  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Babylonian  empire." 

Beilin.  referring  to  the  Jewish  groups,  said, 
"If  there  are  people  who  are  criticizing  the 


nomination,  they  are  not  speaking  in  behalf 
of  my  government." 

Beilin  said  his  opinion  was  that  Talbott  "is 
a  very  important  and  a  very  good  man.  I 
don't  see  any  reason  to  reject  his  nomina- 
tion." 

AMERICAN  Jewish  Congress  Leaders  Wel- 
come Talbott's  Statements  to  the  Sen- 
.^te  Foreign  Relations  CoMMrrrEE 
The    following   statement   was   issued   by 
Robert    K.    Lifton.    president,    and    Henry 
Siegman.  executive  director,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress,  following  the  approval 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  Strobe  Talbott  for  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State. 

"We  welcome  Strobe  Talbott's  statements 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  distanced  himself  from 
earlier  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Israel.  His  expressions  of  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  that  relationship,  and  his  view 
that  "a  strong  Israel  is  in  Americas  inter- 
est" are  reassuring.  Equally  reassuring  has 
been  his  full  support  for  the  Administra- 
tion's peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  and 
his  complete  identification  with  President 
Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State  Christopher's 
deep  friendship  for  and  support  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

"In  this  connection,  we  categorically  re- 
ject as  totally  unfounded  the  charge  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  that  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration is  changing  its  support  of  Israel 
and  "moving  in  the  direction  that  would  en- 
danger Israel's  security  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations."  It  is  a  reckless  charge, 
and  can  only  serve  to  damage  U.S. -Israel  re- 
lations. Israel  has  never  had  greater  support 
and  more  understanding  friends  in  Washing- 
ton than  it  has  in  President  Clinton  and  in 
Secretarj'  Christopher." 

National  Jewish  Democratic  Col'ncil 
Announces  Support  for  Talbott 

Washington.  DC— The  National  Jewish 
Democratic  Council  today  announced  its 
support  for  the  nomination  of  Strobe  Talbott 
to  the  post  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

"The  Jewish  community  is  not  being  rep- 
resented by  the  actions  and  views  of  the 
groups  now  rushing  to  condemn  Talbott." 
said  NJDC  Chair  Monte  Friedkin.  one  of  sev- 
eral Jewish  leaders  who  sjxtke  with  the 
nominee  Friday  in  a  conference  call  designed 
to  answer  questions  raised  by  the  attacks. 

"I'm  not  suggesting  that  certain  com- 
ments he  made  in  the  past  don't  deserve  re- 
view and  explanation."  Friedkin  said.  "But 
he  supports  foreign  aid  to  Israel  in  its 
present  form.  He  understands  and  supports 
Israel's  unique  relationship  with  the  U.S.  He 
endorses  the  position  of  the  president,  whose 
support  for  Israel  is  equal  to.  if  not  superior 
to,  that  of  any  previous  administration. 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  Talbott  is  holding 
out  a  hand  to  the  Jewish  community,  dem- 
onstrating sensitivity  to  our  concerns  and  is- 
sues. We  should  accept  that  offer." 

Americans  for  Peace  Now. 
Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1994. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Pell;  We  are  an  American 
Zionist  organization  with  strong  concerns 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. In  that  connection,  we  write  to  you  in 
support  of  the   nomination   of  Ambassador 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 
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We  have  spoken  directly  with  Ambassador 
Talbott  about  his  views  on  the  U.S. -Israeli 
relationship.  In  our  discussion,  he  vigorously 
affirmed  his  support  for  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration's peace  initiatives,  its  strong  stra- 
tegic connection  with  Israel  and  its  support 
of  the  ongoing  foreign  assistance  package  for 
Israel.  Ambassador  Talbott  assured  us  of  his 
commitment  to  maintaining  Israel's  quali- 
tative security  edge,  recognizing  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  traditional  enemies.  He  had  a 
firm  understanding  of  the  unique  nature  of 
Israel's  democratic  role  in  the  region. 

As  uncompromising  supporters  of  Israel, 
we    are    fully    assured    that    Ambassador 
Talbott  is  pro-Israel  and  pro-peace. 
Sincerely. 

Linda  Heller  Kamm. 

Richard  Gunther. 
Co-Presidents. 

Americans  for  Peace  Now  Supports  the 
Talbott  Nomination 

In  a  letter  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chair  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 
Richard  Gunther  and  Linda  Heller  Kamm. 
co-presidents  of  Americans  for  Peace  Now 
endorsed  the  nomination  of  Ambassador 
Strobe  Talbott  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

In  their  letter  they  stated  that: 

"We  are  an  American  Zionist  organization 
with  strong  concerns  for  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  State  of  Israel.  In  that  connec- 
tion, we  write  to  you  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

•We  have  spoken  directly  with  Ambas- 
sador Talbott  about  his  views  on  the  U.S. -Is- 
raeli relationship.  In  our  discussion,  he  vig- 
orously affirmed  his  support  for  the  Clinton 
Administration's  peace  initiatives,  its  strong 
strategic  connection  with  Israel  and  its  sup- 
port of  the  ongoing  foreign  assistance  pack- 
age for  Israel.  Ambassador  Talbott  assured 
us  of  his  commitment  to  maintaining  Isra- 
el's qualitative  security  edge,  recognizing 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  traditional  enemies. 
He  had  a  firm  understanding  of  the  unique 
nature  of  Israel's  democratic  role  in  the  re- 
gion. 

"As  uncompromising  supporters  of  Israel, 
we  are  fully  assured  that  Ambassador 
Talbott  is  pro-Israel  and  pro-peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
President's  nomination  of  Strobe 
Talbott  for  the  post  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

This  is  the  No.  2  post  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Under  any  circumstances, 
this  is  a  nomination  that  deserves  to 
be  debated. 

The  Senate  would  be  shirking  its 
duty  if  it  were  to  give  this  nomination 
pro  forma  examination,  and  then  ap- 


prove it  late  at  night  by   unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  talk  about  Strobe  Talbott's  nomina- 
tion. But  I  wonder  how  much  of  this 
talk  has  been  the  type  of  debate  con- 
templated by  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  wonder 
what  this  discussion  has  really  been 
about. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  Strobe 
Talbott  has  the  unfortunate  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  convenient  target  for 
partisan  mud-slinging.  Frankly,  I  have 
heard  much  invective  regarding  this 
nomination.  But  I  have  heard  very  lit- 
tle debate. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  all 
sorts  of  charges  thrown  at  Strobe 
Talbott. 

If  we  took  his  accusers  at  their  word, 
we  could  neatly  sum  up  Strobe  Talbott 
as  a  rabid  anti-Semite,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate Israel-basher,  a  diplomatic  nin- 
compoop, and  managerial  moron.  And 
with  respect  to  Russia,  we  could  label 
him  as  little  more  than  a  Boris  Yeltsin 
groupie. 

This  is  all  very  nice  talk.  But  it  has 
not  contributed  much  to  the  debate 
that  the  Senate  should  be  conducting. 

Mr.  President,  for  sure  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

On  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Strobe 
Talbott  has  been  accused  of  making 
United  States  policy  totally  dependent 
on  the  success  of  Boris  Yeltsin.  We  all 
know  that  in  the  recent  Russian  elec- 
tion, Yeltsin  received  a  political  cold 
shoulder.  So  now  people  tag  Strobe 
Talbott  with  losing  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  this  allegation  as- 
sumes as  fact  a  number  of  fantasies. 

First,  Russia  is  not  lost;  second,  nei- 
ther is  United  States  policy  on  Russia 
lost. 

Among  other  things,  Russia  recently 
adopted  a  new  democratic  Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore,  Russia,  Ukraine, 
and  the  United  States  recently  reached 
an  agreement  on  removal  of  Ukrainian 
nuclear  weapons. 

Moreover,  the  very  Russian  election 
which  the  Talbott  critics  use  to  paint 
him  as  naive,  was  the  first  open,  multi- 
party election  in  Russia— in  over  70 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how 
Talbott's  critics  would  have  supported 
reform  in  Russia  without  supporting 
Boris  Yeltsin?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  back  a  generic  policy 
of  reform,  without  backing  the  key 
leader  of  reform. 

There  was  no  reason  named  reform 
standing  atop  a  tank,  defying  Soviet 
Communist  coup  plotters— it  was  Boris 
Yeltsin. 

This  magical  person  named  "reform" 
has  not  been  at  the  political  barri- 
cades, confronting  old-line  Com- 
munists and  new-age  Fascists  at  every 
turn. 
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The  person  who  has  been  there  is 
Boris  Yeltsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  debating 
whether  we  backed  Yeltsin  too  strong- 
ly or  too  weakly  is  a  debate  on  the 
margins:  it  is  a  distinction  without  dif- 
ference. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  no  one  else 
to  support  who  was  so  well  known  to 
the  Russian  people,  and  whose  face  and 
voice  stood  so  clearly  for  the  forces  of 
reform  in  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  every 
word  that  Strobe  Talbott  uttered  with 
respect  to  Boris  Yeltsin. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  was  100  percent 
correct  on  every  fact;  100  percent  per- 
ceptive in  every  opinion;  100  percent 
prescient  on  every  prediction. 

I  do  know  that  he  is  able  to  offer  his 
views  in  100  percent  fluent  Russian, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
key  United  State  diplomats  working  in 
that  arena. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  being  a  100  percent 
ace-in-the-hole  every  day  of  the  week,  I 
just  do  not  care. 

Absolute  perfection  is  not  the  stand- 
ard that  this  Senator  demands  from 
any  nominee  of  any  President. 

If  Strobe  Talbott's  critics  want  to 
condemn  him  for  giving  advice  which 
was  far  from  unreasonable,  on  a  cause 
that  is  far  from  lost,  they  can  go  right 
ahead. 
I  just  do  not  care  to  play  that  game. 
Intellect,  judgment,  stamina,  and  a 
proven  ability  to  articulate  U.S.  policy 
and  defend  that  policy  are  what  I  look 
for  in  a  nominee. 

And  all  of  those  qualities  are  abun- 
dantly present  in  this  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that 
Strobe  Talbott  is  a  superb  candidate 
for  this  job. 

Yet,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  confirm  for 
Talbott's  critics  the  regrettable  fact 
that  *  *  *  Strobe  Talbott  does  not  walk 
on  water. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
troversy has  been  Talbott's  views  on 
the  Middle  East  and  on  Israel.  Frankly, 
he  has  written  some  articles  I  wish  he 
had  not  written,  some  of  which  I  have 
strong  disagreements  with.  However,  I 
would  respectfully  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  Senator  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  anyone  who  does 
not  view  Israel  as  an  asset  to,  and  ally 
of,  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  what  Talbott  has  written 
on  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  read  those  columns,  some  dat- 
ing back  3  years,  and  some  dating  back 
13  years. 

I  have  read  all  of  those  columns,  not 
merely  the  cut-and-paste  jobs  being 
circulated  around  Washington  lately. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  Talbott's 
writings  on  the  Middle  East,  and  I  have 
spoken  with  him  on  the  Middle  East.  If 
I  felt  that  Strobe  Talbott  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  security  of  Israel,  I 
would  be  on  this  floor  leading  the 
charge  against  his  nomination. 
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While  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
not  have  chosen  some  of  the  words 
Talbott  chose,  I  can  state  that  I  am 
satisfied,  that  Strobe  Talbott  will  be  a 
vigorous,  determined  advocate  for  a 
strong  United  States-Israel  relation- 
ship. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  It  is  my  un- 
equivocal belief  that  Strobe  Talbott  is 
now,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  as  solid 
a  supporter  of  United  States-Israel  re- 
lations as  anyone  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. He  will  reflect  the  views 
of  the  President,  a  president  who  is 
openly  and  unabashedly  supportive  of 
the  long-time  close  relationship  be- 
tween our  country  and  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  more  com- 
ment with  respect  to  Strobe  Talbott's 
alleged  anti-Israel  position. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
Jewish  community  opposes  Strobe 
Talbott's  nomination.  This  is  pure,  un- 
diluted fantasy.  It  is  sheer  fiction. 

The  Jewish  community,  like  so  many 
other  segments  of  our  Nation,  does  not 
speak  with  a  single  voice. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  two.  possibly  three,  organizations 
within  the  Jewish  community  which 
have  mounted  a  campaign  against 
Talbott's  nomination. 

By  fax  and  by  phone,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  create  the  impression  that 
American  Jews,  who  obviously  care 
deeply  about  the  Middle  East,  collec- 
tively oppose  Strobe  Talbott's  ele- 
vation to  the  position  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  President,  these  organizations 
are  among  the  few  within  the  Jewish 
community  which  have  been  identified, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  with  partisan 
political  causes. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of 
any  organization  to  affiliate  itself  with 
any  political  position. 

I  do  quarrel,  however,  when  such  an 
organization  creates  the  impression 
that  it  represents  something,  or  some- 
one, for  whom  it  has  no  right  to  speak. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  main- 
stream organizations  within  the  Jew- 
ish community  have  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  Strobe  Talbott's  views  on  the 
Middle  East. 

If  any  organizations  can  be  said  to 
represent  the  majority  of  American 
Jews,  it  is  those  organizations  that 
have  indicated  their  satisfaction.  A 
number  of  groups  have  even  endorsed 
him  outright. 

So  let  us  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all 
any  suggestion  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  Jewish  community  campaign 
against  Strobe  Talbott.  There  is  a  cam- 
paign all  right — but  it  is  not  by  the 
Jewish  community. 

It  is  by  a  small  group  of  conservative 
Americans  and  the  organizations  to 
which  they  belong  who  happen  to  be 
Jewish. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by  re- 
peating my  concern  about  the  Senate's 
debate  on  Strobe  Talbott: 


It  seems  to  me  that  some  Senators 
are  using  debate  on  this  nomination  as 
a  smokescreen  to  throw  partisan  mud. 

What  is  really  going  on  here?  Is  there 
really  concern  about  Strobe  Talbott's 
policy  positions?  Or  is  this  an  attempt 
to  get  some  partisan  payback? 

Rather  than  being  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous study  and  debate,  the  nomination 
of  Strobe  Talbott  is  being  put  through 
the  political  wringer. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  all  to 
much  talk,  and  far  too  little  debate.  I 
believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  Sen- 
ators have  seen  through  the  partisan 
smokescreen. 

I  believe  that  they  have  studied 
Strobe  Talbott's  record,  and  know  how 
truly  well-suited  he  is  for  this  job. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  cut  out  the 
talk.  Let  us  confirm  this  talented  man 
for  this  tough  job.  Let  us  allow  him  to 
finally  turn  his  energies  to  the  real 
work  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my 
concerns  about  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
here  in  Mr.  Talbott  a  gentleman  who  is 
ultimately  a  high  risk  for  our  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  is  basically  the  wrong  man  for  the 
job. 

Many  nominees,  as  we  know,  grow 
into  their  jobs.  Based  on  everything  I 
have  read  about  this  nominee,  however, 
I  think  this  job  is  simply  beyond  his 
brief. 

In  this  new  position,  Talbott  is  but  a 
heartbeat  away  from  being  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and,  very  frankly,  that 
gives  the  Senator  from  Alaska  heart- 
burn. 

First  and  foremost.  I  am  concerned 
about  Mr.  Talbott's  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia. Some  of  his  comments  make  me 
wonder  whether  he  gets  his  influence 
from  Boris  Yeltsin  or  Bill  Clinton. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  is 
near  to  Russia,  nearer  than  any  other 
State,  I  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
ambitions  of  Russia.  Based  on  his  nu- 
merous comments,  I  am  not  sure  that 
Talbott  is  equally  concerned  about 
Russia's  ambitions.  Writing  about 
Gorbachev  in  1990,  Talbott  wrote  of  a 
"new  consensus"  which  he  saw  emerg- 
ing; "That  the  Soviet  threat  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  real  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  never  was.  The  doves  in 
the  Great  Debate  over  the  past  40  years 
were  right  all  along." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
the  doves  were  right  all  along.  I  surely 


hope  we  do  not  base  our  current  policy 
toward  Russia  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Russians  have  made  a  complete 
turn  toward  freedom  and  free  markets, 
because  the  facts  prove  that  she  has 
not. 

The  strong  showing  of  Russian  na- 
tionalist Zhirinovsky  shows  that  an 
ultra-nationalist  message  is  popular  in 
Russia  today.  I  might  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Zhirinovsky  suggested 
that  Russia  take  back  Alaska,  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Finland. 

Even  more  frightening  is  that  since 
the  election  Boris  Yeltsin's  party  has 
sounded  more  and  more  like 
Zhirinovsky.  Mr.  President,  Russian 
foreign  policy  and  military  doctrines 
call  for  the  "use  of  force  to  protect 
Russian  speakers  outside  the  current 
boundaries  should  Moscow  perceive 
their  rights  to  be  threatened.  "  On  the 
economic  front,  economic  reformers  in 
Yeltsin's  Cabinet  have  been  replaced  by 
Communist  hardliners. 

And  what  does  Strobe  Talbott  have 
to  say  about  these  disturbing  trends? 
He  has  called  for  "less  shock  and  more 
therapy."  As  many  Russian  experts 
have  observed,  this  comment  displayed 
extreme  ignorance  about  the  nature  of 
economic  reform  and  handed  reaction- 
ary forces  in  Russia  a  propaganda  coup. 

Alaska,  my  State,  is  full  of  many  en- 
trepreneurs who  are  very  anxious  to  do 
business  in  Russia,  and  the  activities  of 
these  businessmen  will  be  helpful  in 
Russia's  transformation  to  a  free  mar- 
ket. But  if  there  is  one  thing  all  these 
business  people  tell  me,  it  is  that  for 
economic  reform  to  succeed,  Russia 
must  escape  the  yoke  of  Moscow's  bu- 
reaucrats: those  that  have  simply 
changed  their  Communist  hat  for  a  re- 
former's hat. 

Unfortunately,  Strobe  Talbott  seems 
to  think  the  world  revolves  around 
Moscow  and  he  seems  reluctant  to  sup- 
port initiatives  that  may  ruffle  Mos- 
cow's feathers.  This  fear  of  ruffling  the 
feathers  of  the  Moscovites  seems  to  be 
a  constant  character  trait  of  Talbott, 
and  one  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  at  the 
number  two  spot  down  at  State. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned Talbott's  Russia-centric  policy 
views  have  led  him  to  ignore  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
Asia.  His  answers  to  questions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  leads  one  to  won- 
der whether  he  knows,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent he  really  cares,  about  the  Asian 
region.  At  such  a  critical  time  in  our 
relations  with  China  and  North  Korea, 
such  lack  of  experience  is  not  comfort- 
ing. 

My  colleagues  have  commented  ex- 
tensively on  Mr.  Talbott's  troublesome 
views  on  the  Middle  East,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  comment  further  on  those. 
But  I  simply  feel  that  those  views  rep- 
resent a  troubling  trend  of  how  he 
views  the  world  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
plan  to  vote  against  this  nominee. 
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I  yield  the  remaining  time  back  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Bradley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  thinking  about  the  nominations 
that  come  before  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent,  I  try  to  evaluate  the 
nominee  against  three  simple  criteria. 
First,  can  the  nominee  work  well  with 
his  or  her  new  colleagues?  That  is  usu- 
ally an  easy  call,  and  something  I  do 
not  need  to  deal  with  further  today. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
want  Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Enough  said. 

The  second  criterion  is  whether  the 
nominee  has  the  background,  skills, 
and  intellectual  capacity  to  handle  the 
responsibilities  of  the  new  position. 
Again,  there  is  no  question  about 
Strobe  Talbott's  abilities.  Everything 
he  has  touched  has  turned  to  gold. 
After  compiling  a  brilliant  academic 
record,  he  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  journalist  and  author.  For  the  past 
year,  Talbott  has  structured  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Russia 
and  the  other  former  Soviet  Republics. 
While  we  may  not  always  agree  on  the 
specifics  of  policy,  it  is  clear  that 
Strobe  Talbott  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  make  the  Government  work 
in  his  area  of  responsibility. 

The  third,  and  last,  criterion  is  what 
I  call  the  "saiiity  test."  That  is,  are 
the  nominee's  ideas  sound.  This  is  a 
substantive,  not  a  political  criterion.  It 
is  not  based  on  whether  I  agree  with 
the  nominees  ideas.  Rather,  it  is 
whether  the  ideas  are  sufficiently  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  political 
thought.  For  example,  I  would  vote 
against  even  a  competent  extremist. 

Here,  too.  Strobe  Talbott  passes  mus- 
ter. I  have  already  mentioned  his  stew- 
ardship of  the  NIS  account.  No  one  se- 
riously questions  his  nomination  on 
these  grounds. 

However,  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  Strobe  Talbott's  ideas 
about  United  States  relations  with  Is- 
rael. I  have  seen  the  excerpts  from  his 
Time  magazine  columns,  and  I  have 
looked  at  his  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  While  I  can- 
not condone  all  his  remarks  or,  indeed, 
any  administration  activity  that  would 
imply  a  weakening  of  the  United 
States  commitment  to  Israel,  I  simply 
do  not  believe,  based  on  the  evidence, 
that  Strobe  Talbott  would  do  anything 
except  work  competently  in  support  of 
the  administration's  policy.  This,  I 
might  add,  is  a  policy  of  strong  support 
for  Israel  and  for  the  political  peace 
process  that  can  ensure  Israel's  secu- 
rity. 


Columnists  write  provocative  pieces. 
They  question  accepted  ideas.  That  is 
their  function.  That  is  what  they  get 
paid  for.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
Strobe  Talbott's  assertions  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  he 
believes  that  a  strong  Israel  is  in 
America's  interests. 

In  my  book,  then.  Strobe  Talbott  is  a 
3  for  3.  He  is  wanted,  he  is  capable,  and 
he  is  mainstream.  We  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate should  today  confirm  him  as  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator    from    New    York    [Mr.    MOY- 

NIHAN]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  rise  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size just  one  aspect  of  his  work,  which 
is  a  little  bit  apart  from  the  comment 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Jersey  about  his  being  mainstream; 
and  that  is  to  just  record  the  consist- 
ency with  which  he  observed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Soviet  economy  and  the  So- 
viet political  system  at  a  time  when 
many  saw  it  as  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  whole  world,  not  least  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We,  of  my  generation  in  all  events, 
will  remember  him.  He  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  when  he 
appeared  as  the  translator  of  that  ex- 
traordinary book,  "Khrushchev  Re- 
members," which  Time  magazine  was 
able  to  publish  in  1970,  the  first  insight 
we  had  into  the  world  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  was  altogether  unprecedented,  smug- 
gled out  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  various 
devices.  I  can  recall  Andrew  Heiskell 
describing  on  an  occasion  the  ways  in 
which  they  had  used  voice  profiles  to 
establish,  that  the  tapes  were  indeed 
recordings  of  Khrushchev.  And  young 
Talbott,  with  great  clarity,  did  the 
translation.  For  the  first  time  we  got  a 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  badly  governed  and  facing 
decline.  Withal,  we  did  not  necessarily 
learn  all  we  could  have  at  the  time. 

But  in  1981,  Talbott  wrote,  in  Time 
magazine,  on  the  state  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  He  put  it  thus.  He  said: 

Legitimate  American  worries  about  Soviet 
military  might  and  Soviet  aggressiveness 
tend  to  obscure  the  reality  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  major  problems  of  its  own.  It  has  a  rigid, 
inefficient  economic  system  that  simply 
does  not  work  and  a  sclerotic,  unimaginative 
leadership  tied  to  an  ideology  that  carries 
neither  resonance  nor  conviction. 

If  only  someone  at  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  had  read  that  para- 
graph and  comprehended  it.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  they  estimated  that  the 
great  Soviet  Union  was  growing  at  a 
rate  twice  that  of  the  United  States; 
higher  than  the  whole  European  union. 
By  1987  our  intelligence  community  es- 
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timated  that  the  East  German  per  cap- 
ita gross  domestic  product  was  higher 
than  the  West  German — 2  years  before 
the  wall  came  down;  a  fantasy  per- 
sisted in  our  Government,  oblivious  to 
a  clarifying  comment  from  an  informed 
journalist. 

In  that  same  article  he  wrote  that 
"The  economic  ills  of  the  satellites  are 
not  just  chronic,  they  are  degenerative 
and  could  be  terminal,"  including  East 
Germany,  which  we  assumed  to  be  a 
wealthier  state  than  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Any  taxi  driver  in 
Berlin  might  have  told  you  that  was 
not  so,  but  in  Washington,  only  Strobe 
Talbott  and  a  few  others  were  doing  so. 

In  Time  magazine,  on  April  18,  1983, 
Mr.  Talbott  continued  to  warn  that  the 
Soviet  economic  situation  would  prove 
ruinous,  characterizing  the  Soviet 
economy  as  being  in  a  state  of  "perma- 
nent, institutionalized  crisis." 

"Permanent,  institutionalized  cri- 
sis," at  the  time  we  were  thinking  we 
might  have  to  stand  them  off  at  Ar- 
lington, TX.  If  you  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  that  same  article  he  wrote: 

One  limit  on  the  Soviet  acquisition  of  raw 
power  has  been  internal.  The  military-indus- 
trial complex  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (which  is  far 
more  pervasive  than  anything  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower warned  against  in  the  U.S.)  is  made  up 
of  what  the  Soviets  themselves  call  "metal 
eaters."  which  devour  resources  that  might 
otherwise  feed  the  anemic,  crippled  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  running  out  of 
time,  perhaps  I  might  ask  for  another  2 
minutes  from  my  distinguished  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Thank  you. 

In  that  same  article  he  went  on  to 
criticize  President  Reagan  for  failing 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
Soviet's  economic  plight.  He  said: 

Reagan  has  frequently  stressed  the  intra- 
mural weakness  in  the  Soviet  empire.  Yet. 
strangely,  he  has  not  factored  those  weak- 
nesses into  his  calculation  of  Soviet 
strength. 

In  Time  magazine  on  September  25, 
1989,  Mr.  Talbott  wrote  that  "The  So- 
viet economy,  all  but  bankrupt  when 
Gorbachev  came  into  office  nearly  5 
years  ago,  has  actually  deteriorated." 
He  was  right  onto  the  trend. 

In  Time  magazine's  "Man  of  the  Dec- 
ade" edition  on  January  1,  1990,  Strobe 
Talbott  continued  to  write  about  the 
decaying  Soviet  economy  and  the 
West's  misrepresentation  of  it. 

I  close  with  this  passage: 

Gorbachev  is  admitting  that  much  of  what 
has  been  perceived  by  the  outside  world  as 
his  country's  collective  "discipline"  is  actu- 
ally an  ossifying,  demoralizing,  brutalizing 
system  of  institutionalized  inefficiency.  Yet 
in  the  West,  the  era  of  stagnation  was  seen 
as  one  of  Soviet  ascendancy— even,  in  some 
key  and  dangerous  respects,  of  Soviet  su- 
premacy. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  with  such  a 
clear  record  of  contrarian  views,  many 
of  which  have  proved  accurate  in  the 
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end  on  the  central  issue  of  American 
diplomacy  surely  deserves  our  con- 
fidence. I  cannot  doubt  he  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
under  the  able  and  determined  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Claiborne  Pell. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  indul- 
gence and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  con- 
gratulate him,  too,  on  his  prescience  in 
evaluating  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  Soviet  system.  He,  and  others,  in- 
cluding George  Kennan,  saw  that  the 
Soviet  system  was  so  antinatural,  so 
incapable  of  satisfying  human  needs 
that  it  eventually  would  rot  away. 

Added  to  the  system's  internal  rot 
were  also  the  effects  of  the  U.S.  policy 
of  containment,  first  promulgated  by 
President  Truman  in  the  late  1940's. 
The  combination  of  those  two  factors 
certainly  was  certainly  a  critical  fac- 
tor in  the  downfall  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. Some  of  us  believe  one  factor  is 
more  responsible  for  this,  some  believe 
the  other.  But  it  is  certainly  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  And  Senator  MoY- 
NIHAN  was  one  of  those  who  early  no- 
ticed and  made  public  reference  to  the 
internal  contradictions  in  the  system. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  PELL.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  words  from 
Strobe  Talbott  that  are  in  the  Time 
magazine  of  January  4,  1982: 

The  quest  for  security  can  be  aggressive, 
especially  when  it  involves  the  hot  pursuit  of 
some  enemies,  the  pre-emption  of  others, 
subjugation  or  subversion  of  still  others.  In  a 
world  full  of  dangers— real,  imagined  or  ex- 
aggerated— the  Soviet  leadership  would  pre- 
fer to  protect  its  gains  with  minimum  risk  of 
war  by  means  of  diplomacy,  intimidation, 
propaganda,  covert  action,  or  the  use  of 
proxies.  If  necessary,  though,  it  will  resort 
to  direct  military  intervention  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  the  Soviet  system  including  in 
those  countries  where  the  system  has  been 
imposed  by  outright  conquest— such  as  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia  and  possibly  next,  Po- 
land. On  Christmas  Day  two  years  ago.  the 
Soviet  army  invaded  Afghanistan  to  prop  up 
a  faltering  Marxist  regime  and  has  been 
there  ever  since. 

Even  when  Soviet  force  is  not  on  the  move, 
the  existence  of  so  gargantuan  a  military 
machine  threatens  other  states.  It 
emboldens  zealots  within  the  Politburo  who 
might  be  tempted  to  use  this  prowess,  as 
well  as  pro-Soviet  forces  abroad  who  might 
hope  that  Moscow's  leaders  will  aid  or  rescue 
their  own  bids  for  power. 

Communism  is  serious  competition  for 
other  social  and  economic  systems  in  large 
measure  because  it  is  backed  up  by  the 
threat  of  Soviet  force. 

I  think  these  remarks  show  that 
Strobe  Talbott  was  very  conscious  of 
the  Soviet  threat  and  the  use  of  force 
in  January  1982. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  time  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  in  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LoTT]  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  whose  time  is  he 
speaking? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  would  have  to  be  on 
not  your  time  or  my  time,  it  will  be 
just  5  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  have  a  chance,  since  no- 
body is  here  speaking. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  rather  he  did  it  under 
my  time. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  All  right. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  that  courtesy.  I  will  stick  to 
my  time. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Strobe 
Talbott,  Ambassador-at-Large  to  the 
former  Soviet  Republics,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State. 

Statecraft  is  not  just  arms  and  ar- 
mies. Wisdom  and  foresight  are  also  es- 
sential elements  in  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Talbott  in  his  writings  and  public 
statements  has  not  shown  wisdom  or 
foresight.  Never  have  clearer  minds 
and  sharper  eyes  been  needed  than  now 
in  this  time  of  international  turmoil 
and  uncertainty. 

This  Nation  needs  and  deserves  bet- 
ter than  this  nominee  whose  foreigrn 
policy  prowess  is  dubious  and  whose  ex- 
perience as  a  manager  is  almost  non- 
existent, as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  Amer- 
ica and  her  ideals  should  be  trium- 
phant. The  international  sphere  has 
never  been  a  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
America,  sure  in  its  resolve  and 
rightness,  and  steeled  by  its  victory 
over  communism,  should  now  have  a 
sturdier  hand  and  influence  in  the 
world. 

Yet  we  are  floundering.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  this  administration  is 
unsure  of  our  country's  rightness. 
Thus,  you  have  this  multilateralism 
fetish.  The  United  States  has  been  car- 
rying water  for  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause we  are  not  willing  to  play  the 
quarterback  ourselves.  We  have  threat- 
ened force  and  not  used  it.  We  have 
promised  intervention,  then  we  have 
cowered.  We  have  been  blind  sided  by 
events  in  the  world.  There  is  the  dan- 
ger that  our  allies  and,  even  worse,  our 
enemies  think  our  resolve  is  only  blus- 
ter and  that  we  are  weak  and  we  are 
blind. 


The  administration  needs  strong  for- 
eign policy  wisdom.  Any  administra- 
tion does.  It  is  not  just  this  one.  Mr. 
Talbott,  though,  does  not  have  it.  He 
has  written  and  has  spoken  against  the 
policies  that  won  the  cold  war.  He 
harshly  criticized  Israel  and  the  special 
relationship  we  have  with  that  strate- 
gic nation.  Also,  he  has  in  his  current 
position  maybe  even  jeopardized  or  at 
least  caused  some  problem  with  reform 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  Talbott  was  soft  on  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  touting  its  legitimacy 
while  denigrating  this  Nation's  legit- 
imacy. In  a  May  21,  1984  article  in  Time 
magazine,  he  criticized  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  peace  through 
strength.  In  that  article,  Mr.  Talbott 
wrote: 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made  a  bad 
situation  worse  in  two  ways:  First,  by  con- 
vincing the  Soviet  leaders  that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  accepts  military  parity  as  the  basis 
for  relations  with  Moscow;  second,  by  chal- 
lenging the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
calling  the  U.S.S.R.  an  "evil  empire" 
doomed  to  fail. 

Obviously,  President  Reagan  was 
right  and  Strobe  Talbott  was  not  right 
in  those  enunciations.  The  United 
States  was  in  the  cold  war  to  win,  yet 
Mr.  Talbott  seemed  to  advocate  a 
stalemate. 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  il- 
legitimate regime  and  was  an  evil  em- 
pire. Yet,  Mr.  Talbott  took  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  be  legitimate  and  mor- 
ally equivalent  to  our  own  system, 
which  it  was  not. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  doomed  to  fail 
and  people  who  Mr.  Talbott  criticized 
in  his  columns,  like  former  President 
Reagan,  saw  this.  Mr.  Talbott,  though, 
did  not  have  the  wisdom  or  the  fore- 
sight to  see  the  inevitable.  Do  we  want 
a  man  like  this  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
policy?  I  doubt  it.  In  a  January  1990 
column  in  Time  magazine,  Mr.  Talbott 
wrote: 

A  new  consensus  is  emerging  that  the  So- 
viet threat  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  real 
point,  however,  is  that  it  never  was.  The 
doves  in  the  great  debate  of  the  past  40  years 
was  right  after  all  *  *  *. 

I  do  not  accept  that,  and  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  questions  about 
whether  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

The  problem  with  the  statement 
though  is  the  doves  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  cold  war  wanted  us  to  give 
up  and  unilaterally  disarm.  This  coun- 
try stood  its  ground  and  won.  For  Mr. 
Talbott  to  praise  those  who  would  have 
cost  us  victory  is  misjudgment  in  the 
least,  plain  blindness  at  the  most. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  it  is  not 
just  about  fighting  the  cold  war  or  par- 
tisanship. This  is  about  the  eagle-eye 
view  and  the  true  judgment  that  our 
foreign  policy  leaders  must  have,  cer- 
tainly should  have.  Though  I  point  out 
what  Mr.  Talbott  has  said  and  written 
in  the  past,  I  feel  that  these  things 
from  the  past  play  a  role  here  and  now 
and  tell  us  a  lot  about  his  judgment. 
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He  has  been  exceptionally  a  harsh 
critic  of  Israel.  Maybe  it  was  10  years 
ago.  That  is  not  that  long  ago — in  the 
early  1980's.  For  instance,  in  an  article 
of  September  7,  1981  in  Time  magazine, 
Mr.  Talbott  wrote: 

The  sad  fact  is  that  Israel  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  not  just  a  dubious  asset  but 
an  outright  liability  to  American  security 
interest,  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world. 

This  was  written  after  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  had  bombed  a  nuclear  facility  in 
Iraq.  We  are  very  fortunate  today,  es- 
pecially after  Desert  Storm,  that  Iraq 
does  not  have  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity. We  can  thank  the  Israelis  for  that. 
Yet,  Mr.  Talbott  saw  Israel  as  a  liabil- 
ity. Foreign  policy  is  not  just  about 
knowing  your  enemy,  it  is  about  know- 
ing your  friends  and,  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Talbott  did  not  seem  to  know  that. 

He  also  called  for  conditioning  aid  to 
Israel  on  Israel's  willingness  to  engage 
in  negotiations  with  its  avowed  en- 
emies. There  is  a  hostility  in  his 
writings  about  Israel  in  particular  and 
in  other  areas  that  brings  into  question 
whether  he  will  continue  to  foster  a 
good  relationship  with  a  very  impor- 
tant ally.  I  think  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence to  say  that  Mr.  Talbott  will  pro- 
mote policies  which  will  harm  that  re- 
lationship or  at  least  based  on  his  ear- 
lier statements  and  writings  one  can 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

Recently,  reformers  in  Russia  ac- 
cused Ambassador  Talbott  of  stabbing 
them  in  the  back  for  criticizing  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin's  economic  reforms  after 
former  Communist  leaders  gained  elec- 
toral control  in  the  Russian  legisla- 
ture. This  event  required  the  United 
States  to  bolster  those  proreform 
forces,  but  Mr.  Talbott  disparaged 
those  forces.  This  area  of  the  world  is 
very  sensitive  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  make  that  kind  of  mistake  again. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  things 
that  Mr.  Talbott  has  written.  There  is 
much  more  we  could  say.  I  just  feel 
like  he  is  the  wrong  person  at  this  time 
for  this  particular  position.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State.  He  is  one  step  away 
from  being  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
does  not  have  the  management  experi- 
ence he  needs  for  the  job  and  his 
writings  certainly  bring  into  question 
his  judgment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  vote  against  this  nominee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  yielding  me 
that  time.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  be  recognized  to  speak 
as  in  morning  business  but  that  the 
time  relating  thereto  be  charged 
against  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
first,  permit  me  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  manager  of  the  Talbott 
nomination  for  allowing  me  to  have 
this  time. 

I  speak  on  a  totally  different  subject. 
I  come  to  the  floor  to  congratulate  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  ordering  a  further  reduction  in 
cable  rates.  But  I  warn  all  cable  con- 
sumers that  you  will  not  see  that  re- 
duction unless  you  or  a  local  official  in 
your  community  file  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  the  FCC  quickly. 

The  FCC  today  did  deliver  very  good 
news  to  cable  customers.  It  ordered  an 
additional  7  percent  reduction  in  cable 
rates,  added  to  the  10  percent  already 
ordered.  That  is  good  news  and  the  FCC 
is  to  be  commended.  The  reason  for 
this  action  is  that  not  enough  Ameri- 
cans saw  the  promised  decreases  in 
their  cable  bills  after  the  1992  Cable 
Act  became  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
too  many  of  them  saw  increases.  They 
were  supposed  to  get  decreases;  they 
got  increases.  Too  many  cable  compa- 
nies looked  for  and  found  loopholes  in 
the  Cable  Act  and  used  those  loopholes 
to  raise  the  cost  of  cable  service. 

So  today  the  FCC  did  something 
about  it:  It  modified  its  rules  govern- 
ing the  regulation  of  cable  television 
service  under  the  1992  Cable  Act  to 
close  those  loopholes  and  make  sure 
that  all  Americans  get  the  rate  reduc- 
tion we,  in  Congress,  promised.  I  ap- 
plaud the  FCC's  action  to  date.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  earlier  on,  I  had  spoken 
with  both  Chairman  Reed  Hunt  and 
Commissioner  Quello  and  am  pleased 
that  the  Commission  took  these  steps. 
It  was  in  the  public's  interest. 

I  told  the  Chairman  and  Commis- 
sioner Quello  that  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  cable  companies  actually  are 
overcharging  by  as  much  as  28  percent, 
and  I  expressed  my  hope  that  the  FCC 
would  consider  additional  reductions  in 
the  future. 

However,  I  rise  today  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues and  consumers  nationwide: 
These  rate  reductions  will  not  go  into 
effect  unless  cable  subscribers  or  local 
officials  file  a  complaint  form  at  the 
FCC  on  or  before  February  28. 

The  FCC  has  acted,  but  unless  a  for- 
mal complaint  is  filed  by  individuals  or 
by  the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities 
throughout  the  country,  those  commu- 
nities will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
FCC's  action. 
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Today's  FCC  decision  will  not  bring 
cable  rates  down  automatically.  Cities 
must  certify  that  their  local  cable  mo- 
nopolies should  be  regulated  and  local 
officials  or  cable  subscribers  must  file 
a  complaint  alleging  that  cable  prices 
are  unreasonably  high,  and  they  must 
be  filed  with  the  FCC. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  to  the  mayors  of 
the  200  largest  cities  in  the  country 
and  mayors  throughout  my  State  of 
Ohio  to  urge  them  to  file  their  com- 
plaints before  the  February  28  deadline. 
I  included  complaint  forms  in  my  let- 
ters to  mayors  nationwide.  But  anyone 
watching  today  on  C-SPAN  or  reading 
the  morning  papers,  can  take  action  by 
themselves  by  contacting  your  local 
mayor  or  the  FCC  directly.  Contact  of- 
ficials in  your  community.  Make  sure 
what  they  have  to  do  to  meet  that  fast- 
approaching  filing  deadline. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  similar  to  this  in 
my  public  or  private  life:  an  instance 
where  individuals  or  a  community 
must  act  before  a  certain  date,  or  a 
rate  reduction  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled will  be  foreclosed.  But  that  is  the 
way  it  is.  If  complaint  forms  are  not 
filed  next  week  for  your  community, 
you  may  not  receive  the  full  range  of 
cable  rate  reductions  you  deserve,  and 
as  we  in  Congress  promised. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  those  in 
your  communities  know,  let  them 
know  that  these  rate  reductions  are 
available,  but  that  they  will  not  come 
about  unless  the  formal  complaint  is 
filed. 

I  hope  that  cable  subscribers  who  are 
watching  the  Senate's  deliberations 
and  who  believe  they  are  being  over- 
charged for  their  cable  service  will  im- 
mediately check  with  officials  in  their 
communities  to  ensure  that  a  certifi- 
cation form  has  been  completed  and  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  on  their  be- 
half. It  would  be  a  horrible  shame  if 
consumers  who  deserve  the  17  percent 
rate  reductions  that  the  FCC  now 
promises  are  denied  relief  simply  be- 
cause their  city  did  not  file  a  timely 
complaint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  one  of 
the  mayors  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  complaint  form 
that  should  be  used  by  the  mayors  of 
this  country  in  filing  a  complaint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  February  15,  1994. 
Hon.  RlCH.\RD  Watkins, 
Mayor.  Canton.  OH. 

Dear  Mayor  Watkins:  I  am  writing  to 
alert  you  to  a  fast-approaching  filing  dead- 
line in  the  1992  Cable  Act  that  triggers  po- 
tential rate  reductions  for  all  cable  subscrib- 
ers in  your  community.  If  complaint  forms 
are  not  filed  in  the  next  two  weeks,  citizens 
In  your  community  may  not  receive  cable 
rate  reductions  that  they  deserve. 

Through  its  implementation  of  the  Cable 
Act,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
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sion  (FCC)  has  determined  that  cable  rates 
are  at  least  10  to  15  percent  above  a  "reason- 
able" level  and  should  therefore  be  reduced. 
Many  telephone  companies  and  consumer 
groups  claim  cable  rates  should  be  reduced  28 
percent,  and  the  FCC  is  still  considering 
making  deeper  cuts  in  rates. 

However,  none  of  these  rate  reductions  are 
self- executing.  Local  officials  must  certify  to 
the  FCC  that  their  cable  company  is  a  mo- 
nopoly charging  unreasonably  high  basic 
rates.  In  addition,  "expanded  basis"  service 
and  all  other  non-basic  tier«  of  service  can 
only  be  regulated  if  subscribers  or  local  offi- 
cials file  a  timely  complaint  with  the  FCC. 
alleging  that  rates  are  unreasonable. 

Under  the  Cable  Act.  if  complaints  are  not 
filed  by  the  end  of  February  (i.e..  180  Days 
after  the  FCC  regulations  took  effect),  con- 
sumers and  local  officials  will  not  be  able  to 
demand  or  receive  the  rate  reductions  that 
the  FCC  has  determined  are  necessary  to 
bring  "cable  programming  service"  rates 
down  to  a  reasonable  level  (see  attached 
Washington  Post  Article).  I  am  concerned 
that  many  local  officials  and  consumers  are 
unaware  of  this  deadline  and  will,  as  a  re- 
sult, be  denied  rate  reductions  they  deserve. 

If  you  believe  that  citizens  in  your  commu- 
nity are  being  charged  unreasonably  high 
cable  rates.  I  urge  you  to  preserve  their  right 
to  a  potentially  substantial  rate  reduction 
by  completing  and  filing  the  enclosed  com- 
plaint form  with  your  cable  company  and  the 
FCC. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Federal  Communications  Commission 

Washington.  DC) 

Cable  Programming  Service  Rate 

Complaint  Form 

(Please  read  the  attached  instructions  before 

completing  this  form) 

1.  Your  name;  street  address;  city;  State; 
Zip  code;  daytime  phone  number  (optional). 

2.  Franchising  authority  name;  street  ad- 
dress; city:  State:  Zip  code.  The  name  of 
your  franchising  authority  should  appear  on 
your  cable  bill.  If  not.  contact  your  cable 
company  or  local  government  for  this  infor- 
mation. 

3.  Cable  system  name;  street  address;  city; 
State;  Zip  code.  If  you  are  complaining 
about  the  rates  charged  by  more  than  one 
cable  system,  you  must  complete  and  file  a 
separate  system,  you  must  complete  and  file 
a  separate  FCC  Form  329  for  each  system. 

4.  What  is  the  FCC's  community  unit  iden- 
tifier for  your  cable  system?  This  is  a  two 
letter  abbreviation  followed  by  four  num- 
bers—for example.  PAOOOO— that  should  ap- 
pear on  your  cable  bill.  If  it  does  not,  leave 
this  space  blank. 

5.  Have  you  previously  filed  a  complaint 
against  this  cable  system?  Yes;  No;  month, 
day,  year. 

If  yes.  was  your  complaint  returned  to  you 
by  the  FCC  with  a  request  for  additional  in- 
formation? Yes;  No;  month,  day,  year. 

6.  A  rate  increase  may  occur  when  your 
cable  company  increases  the  price  for  your 
cable  programming  service  and/or  changes 
the  number  or  types  of  channels  you  receive. 
Complaints  about  rate  increases  for  cable 
programming  services  or  related  equipment 
must  be  received  by  the  FCC  within  45  days 
from  the  date  you  first  received  a  bill  show- 
ing the  rate  increase.  (There  is  one  exception 
to  this  rule,  if  you  are  challenging  a  rate 
that  was  in  effect  on  September  1,  1993,  you 
have  until  February  28.  1994  to  file  a  com- 
plaint   about    that    rate.)    Late-filed    com- 


plaints will  be  returned  and  your  cable  com- 
pany will  not  be  required  to  file  a  response 
to  your  complaint,  so  be  sure  to  file  your 
complaint  within  45  days  of  the  first  time 
your  bill  includes  the  rate  increase. 

When  did  you  first  receive  a  bill  reflecting 
the  rate  increase  you  are  complaining  about? 
(If  you  are  complaining  about  a  rate  in  effect 
on  September  1.  1993.  please  enter  "9/1/93"  in 
this  box.)  Month,  day.  year. 

7.  What  is  your  current  monthly  rate  for 
cable  programming  service? 

If  you  are  complaining  about  a  rate  in- 
crease, what  was  your  previous  monthly  rate 
for  cable  programming  service? 

8.  Have  any  channels  been  added  to  or 
dropped  from  your  cable  programming  serv- 
ice since  your  last  bill? 

a.  Yes.  channels  have  been  added 

b.  Yes.  channels  have  been  dropped 

c.  No.  there  has  been  no  change 

9.  If  you  are  a  cable  subscriber,  you  must 
attach  a  copy  of  your  current  cable  bill  or  we 
will  not  be  able  to  process  your  complaint. 
You  may  attach  a  copy  of  your  previous 
cable  bill  as  well;  however,  this  is  not  re- 
quired. 

10.  You  may  attach  any  additional  com- 
ments or  explanations  to  this  form. 

11.  You  must  send  copies  of  this  complaint, 
your  cable  bill  and  any  additional  comments 
to  your  cable  company  and  to  your  local 
franchising  authority  at  the  addresses  you 
listed  above  by  first  class  mall,  postage  pre- 
paid, on  the  same  data  you  sent  this  com- 
plaint to  the  FCC.  if  you  do  not  send  the  cop- 
ies, your  cable  company  will  not  be  required 
to  respond  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  process 
your  complaint. 

On  what  date  did  you  send  the  copies? 
Month,  day,  year. 

12.  By  signing  this  form.  I  certify: 

a.  That  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
information  supplied  on  this  form  is  true  and 
correct;  and 

b.  That  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  com- 
plaint, including  a  copy  of  my  cable  bill  and 
any  additional  comments,  to  the  cable  com- 
pany and  the  local  franchising  authority  at 
the  address  listed  above  via  first  class  mail, 
postage  prepaid. 

This  form  must  be  signed  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  process  your  complaint.  Signature, 
date. 

13.  Mail  or  FAX  the  original  signed  copy  of 
this  completed  form,  with  a  copy  of  your 
cable  bill  and  any  additional  comments,  to: 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  At- 
tention: Cable  Programming  Service  Rate 
Complaint  P.O.  Box  18958  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  FAX  Number:  (202)  416-0885  (For  FCC 
Form  329  only). 

Remember  also  to  mail  copies  of  the  form, 
with  a  copy  of  your  cable  bill  and  any  addi- 
tional comments,  to  your  cable  company  and 
your  local  franchising  authority. 

Your  participation  is  critical  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Cable  Act. 

FCC  329 — CABLE  PROGRAMMING  SERVICE  RATE 
COMPLAINT  FORM  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  investigates  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  for  cable  programming  service  based  on 
complaints  filed  by  subscribers  and  local  and 
state  governments.  By  filing  this  form,  you 
begin  an  investigation  of  your  cable  system's 
rate  for  cable  programming  service.  TTiere- 
fore,  your  participation  is  critical  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  FCC's  cable  rate  regula- 
tions. 

Please  read  the  following  information  be- 
fore completing  the  attached  Cable  Program- 
ming Service  Rate  Complaint  Form. 


WHO  REGULATES  CABLE  RATES? 

When  you  subscribe  to  cable  television, 
your  cable  system  offers  you  the  option  of 
choosing  from  among  different  programming 
packages.  Some  packages  are  regulated  by 
the  FCC  and  others  by  your  local  franchising 
authority. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  the  federal  administrative  ageney  charged 
with  regulating  communications  by  radio, 
television  wire,  satellite  and  cable. 

A  franchising  authority  is  the  local  munic- 
ipal, county  or  other  government  organiza- 
tion that  regulates  your  cable  television 
service  at  the  state  or  local  level.  The  name 
of  your  local  franchising  authority  should  be 
on  the  front  or  back  of  your  current  cable 
bill.  If  the  information  is  not  on  your  bill, 
contact  your  cable  company  or  your  local 
government. 

WHAT  DO  L(X;AL  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITIES 
REGULATE? 

In  most  instances,  your  local  franchising 
authority  is  responsible  for  regulating: 

Rates  for  basic  cable  service,  equipment 
used  to  receive  basic  cable  service,  and  in- 
stallation and  service  charges  related  to 
basic  service.  The  term  "basic  service"  re- 
fers to  the  lowest  level  of  cable  service  you 
can  buy.  and  is  the  program  package  that  in- 
cludes signals  from  local  television  stations 
(such  as  ABC.  NBC  and  CBS  affiliates  and 
independent  television  stations)  and  public, 
educational  and  governmental  access  chan- 
nels. Your  cable  system  may  use  other  terms 
to  describe  this  service. 

Customer  service — for  instance,  complaints 
about  bills,  a  cable  system's  response  to  in- 
quiries about  signal  quality  and  a  cable  sys- 
tem's response  to  service  requests. 

Franchise  fees— the  fees  paid  by  the  cable 
system  to  the  franchising  authority  for  the 
right  to  offer  cable  service. 

You  should  contact  your  local  franchising 
authority  if  you  believe  your  rates  for  basic 
service  related  equipment  or  installation  are 
unreasonable.  Your  local  franchising  author- 
ity will  tell  you  if  it  is  not  responsible  for 
regulating  these  rates. 

You  should  contact  your  local  franchising 
authority,  and  not  the  FCC,  with  complaints 
regarding  customer  service  and  franchise 
fees. 

WHAT  CABLE  RATES  DOES  THE  FCC  REGULATE? 

The  FCC  regulates  the  rates  you  pay  for 
certain  programming  that  the  FCC  refers  to 
as  cable  programming  service.  "Cable  pro- 
gramming service"  includes  all  program 
channels  on  your  cable  system  that  are  not 
included  in  basic  service  and  are  net  sepa- 
rately offered  as  pay-per-channel  program- 
ming or  pay-per-program  services. 

The  FCC  also  regulates  rates  for  equip- 
ment used  solely  to  receive  cable  program- 
ming service  and  installation  and  service 
charges  related  solely  to  cable  programming 
service.  However,  since  most  equipment  used 
to  receive  cable  programming  service  is  also 
used  to  receive  basic  sei^ice,  equipment 
complaints  should  generally  be  directed  to 
your  local  franchising  authority. 

ARE  THERE  SOME  RATES  THAT  NErTHER  THE  FCC 
NOR  LOCAL  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITIES  REGU- 
LATE? 

Yes.  Neither  the  FCC  nor  your  local  fran- 
chising authority  regulates  rates  for  pay- 
per-channel  programming  (for  instance,  a 
premium  movie  channel  such  as  HBO  or 
Showtime)  and  pay-per-program  services  (for 
instance,  pay-per-view  sports  events).  There- 
fore, you  should  not  file  a  complaint  about 
these  services  with  the  FCC  or  your  local 
franchising  authority. 
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WHO  SHOULD  FILL  OUT  THIS  FORM? 

You  should  fill  out  this  form  and  submit  it 
to  the  FCC  if  you  are  a  cable  subscriber 
wishing  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  FCC 
about  rates  for  cable  progrramming  service, 
related  equipment  or  installation.  Franchis- 
ing authorities  and  other  relevant  state  or 
local  governments  may  also  sue  this  form  to 
file  a  complaint  with  the  FCC  about  rates  for 
cable  programming  service,  related  equip- 
ment or  installation. 

HOW  DOES  THE  COMPLAINT  PROCESS  WORK? 

Your  complaint  begins  a  legal  process  that 
requires  your  cable  company  to  demonstrate 
that  its  rates  are  reasonable  under  the  law. 

The  FCC  requires  your  cable  company  to 
respond  in  writing  to  your  complaint  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  you  file  your  com- 
plaint, unless  your  cable  company  is  notified 
by  the  FCC  that  your  complaint  cannot  be 
processed.  In  its  response,  your  cable  com- 
pany must  show  that  its  rates  are  reasonable 
under  the  law.  The  cable  company  must  pro- 
vide you  with  a  copy  of  its  response.  The 
FCC  will  examine  the  information  submitted 
by  the  cable  company  and  determine  wheth- 
er its  rates  for  cable  programming  service 
are  too  high.  If  so.  the  FCC  may  order  a  re- 
fund and/or  a  rate  reduction  for  the  cable 
programming  service.  You  and  the  franchis- 
ing authority  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
FCC's  final  ruling  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  cable  programming  service  rate  charged 
by  your  cable  company. 

Your  complaint  will  be  maintained  by  the 
FCC  under  the  cable  company's  community 
unit  identifier,  which  is  a  number  assigned 
to  each  cable  system  by  the  FCC  administra- 
tive purposes.  This  number  should  appear  on 
your  cable  bill.  Your  complaint  will  not  be 
filed  under  your  name.  If  you  have  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  status  of  your  com- 
plaint, you  may  call  (202)  415-0919.  Please  be 
prepared  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  cable  sys- 
tem and  the  name  of  the  community  where 
the  cable  system  is  located. 

HOW  TO  FILL  OUT  THIS  FORM 

1.  You  should  use  this  form  only  to  com- 
plain about  rates  for  cable  programming 
service,  related  equipment  or  installation,  as 
described  above. 

2.  In  order  to  complete  this  form,  you  will 
need  a  copy  of  your  current  cable  bill  and 
the  name  and  address  of  your  local  franchis- 
ing authority.  The  name  and  address  of  your 
local  franchising  authority  should  appear  on 
the  front  or  back  of  your  cable  bill.  If  it  does 
not.  you  must  contact  your  cable  company 
or  your  local  government  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation. We  cannot  process  your  com- 
plaint unless  you  include  this  information! 

3.  You  may  ask  your  local  franchising  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  filling  out  this 
form.  You  may  also  attach  a  statement  from 
your  local  franchising  authority  describing 
its  views  about  the  cable  programming  serv- 
ice rate  in  question.  However,  this  is  not  a 
requirement. 

4.  Please  fill  in  all  information  requested 
on  this  form.  If  you  do  not  do  so.  we  may  not 
be  able  to  process  your  complaint. 

5.  By  submitting  this  form,  you  are  stating 
your  belief  that  your  cable  company's  rates 
for  your  cable  programming  service,  related 
equipment  or  installation  are  unreasonable. 

6.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  how  to 
fill  out  this  form,  you  may  call  the  FCC  at 
(202)  416-0902. 

FCC  NOTICE  TO  INDIVTOUALS  RE(3UIRED  BY  THE 
PRIVACY  ACT  AND  THE  PAPERWORK  REDUC- 
TION ACT 

The  solicitation  of  personal  information  in 
this  form  is  authorized  by  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  The  Commis- 
sion will  use  the  information  provided  in  this 
form  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  a 
cable  company's  rates.  In  reaching  that  de- 
termination, or  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, it  may  become  necessary  to  provide 
personal  information  contained  in  this  form 
to  another  government  agency.  All  informa- 
tion provided  in  this  form  will  be  available 
for  public  inspection.  Your  response  is  re- 
quired to  initiate  and  pursue  your  com- 
plaint. 

Public  reporting  burden  for  this  collection 
of  information  is  estimated  to  average  45 
minutes  including  the  time  for  reviewing  in- 
structions, searching  existing  data  sources, 
gathering  and  maintaining  the  data  needed, 
and  completing  and  reviewing  the  collection 
of  information.  Send  comments  regarding 
this  burden  estimate  or  any  other  aspect  of 
this  collection  of  information,  including  sug- 
gestions for  reducing  the  burden,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Records 
Management  Division.  AMD-PIRS,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20554.  and  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Paperwork  Reduction 
Project  (3060-0549),  Washington.  DC  20503.  Do 
not  send  completed  form  to  these  addresses. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  required  by  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974.  P.L.  93-579.  December  31. 
1975,  5  U.S.C.  522(A)(e)(3)  and  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980.  P.L.  96-511,  December 
11.  1980,  44  U.S.C.  3507. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
express  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  my  appreciation  for 
his  making  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio, 


NOMINATION  OF  STROBE  TALBOTT 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  record  a  couple  of 
sentences  here  that  show  Strobe 
Talbott's  feelings  about  Israel.  He  says: 

The  wisdom  of  the  United  States'  original 
sponsorship  of  Israel  has  been  vindicated 
many  times  in  many  ways,  by  the  sturdiness 
and  vitality  of  Israeli  democracy  as  well  as 
by  the  richness  of  Israeli  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual life.  As  a  culture,  a  society  and  a  pol- 
ity—as hospitable  if  sometimes  overheated 
environment  for  the  thriving  of  Western  val- 
ues— Israel  has  been  a  credit  to  itself  and  to 
its  American  benefactors. 

In  reading  some  of  the  material  that 
we  have  all  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
these  past  days,  one  finds  real  sym- 
pathy, empathy  for  Israel,  and  it  cer- 
tainly denies  the  canard  that  there  are 
any  anti-Semitic  feelings  in  Mr. 
Talbott. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nee being  considered  by  the  Senate  is  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  significant 
accomplishment.  From  his  selection  as 
a  young  man  to  be  a  Rhodes  scholar  to 
his  debut  as  a  young  scholar  translat- 
ing Khrushchev's  memoirs  to  his  well- 
sourced  books  on  arms  control  and  the 
Reagan  administration,  Mr.  Talbott 
has  been  an  overachiever. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  heard 
today   a   number   of  questions   raised 


about  the  views  that  Mr.  Talbott  has 
expressed  over  the  years  concerning 
the  Soviet  Union.  Israel,  and  other 
matters. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing concern  about  many  of  the 
statements  Mr.  Talbott  has  made,  in 
writing.  While  Mr.  Talbott's  advocates 
argue  that  some  of  his  most  egregious 
statements  were  made  more  than  a 
decade  ago  and  he  has  since  matured  in 
his  understanding  and  views,  many  of 
these  writings  are  quite  recent. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  as  Saddam  Hussein 
sought  to  link  any  effort  to  reverse  his 
invasion  of  Kuwait  with  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  fate  of  the  Israeli  occupied 
territories,  Mr.  Talbott  compared  Isra- 
el's policies  with  those  of  Saddam, 
writing  that  "Israel's  policy  today  does 
indeed  have  something  in  common  with 
Iraq's." 

In  1991.  he  compared  the  United 
States-led  international  effort  to  expel 
Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait  with  Russian 
troops'  attacks  in  Lithuania.  "There 
was  a  bizarre  similarity,"  Mr.  Talbott 
wrote,  "between  what  Gorbachev  and 
Bush  felt  compelled  to  do  last  week. 
Each  was  resorting  to  the  use  of  force 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order." 

The  only  thing  bizarre  was  that  Mr. 
Talbott  "felt  compelled  to"  compare 
rather  than  contrast  these  decidedly 
different  events,  which  were  expres- 
sions of  totally  contradictory  concepts 
of  law  and  order.  One  could  just  as  well 
compare  President  Eisenhower's  send- 
ing troops  to  Little  Rock  to  protect 
schoolchildren  to  Bull  Connors'  send- 
ing his  troopers  to  assault  civil  rights 
marchers  in  Birmingham — each  was  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  force  in  the  name 
of  law  and  order. 

According  to  Henry  Kissinger,  writ- 
ing in  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Mr.  Talbott  and  the  Clinton 
administration  have  "elevated  the  rad- 
ical critique  of  cold  war  policies  into 
the  operational  premises  of  contem- 
porary American  foreign  policy." 

"For  nearly  half  a  century,"  Kissin- 
ger writes,  "that  critique  had  main- 
tained that  Soviet  policies  were  as 
much  caused  by  American  policies  as 
by  Communist  ideology,  that  the  So- 
viet Government  was  divided,  just  as 
the  American  Government  was,  be- 
tween hawks  and  doves;  that  it  was  the 
task  of  American  diplomacy  to  ease 
Soviet  fears,  many  of  which  were  quite 
legitimate."  This  critique  was  re- 
hashed. Dr.  Kissinger  notes,  in  Mr. 
Talbott's  article  in  the  1990  Time  mag- 
azine issue  naming  the  Soviet  Union's 
last  Communist  leader,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, as  Man  of  the  Decade. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  Talbott  stated 
that  there  was  a  growing  consensus  not 
only  that  the  Soviet  threat  was  dimin- 
ished from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  but  also  that  it  had  never  been  so 
great  in  the  first  place. 

In  fact,  the  information  that  has 
come  to  light  in  recent  years  leads  to 


exactly  the  opposite  conclusion,  name- 
ly that  the  Soviet  Union  was  far  better 
prepared  for  war  than  we  estimated 
and  very  serious  about  waging  war  in 
Western  Europe.  To  cite  a  few  exam- 
ples: 

In  East  Germany,  the  Soviets  had 
stocked  occupation  currency  and  Cyril- 
lic road  signs  for  Western  European 
cities. 

Their  stocks  of  ammunition  and 
other  war  material  in  the  GDR  were 
much  larger  than  we  had  estimated. 

They  had  climate-controlled  tank 
shelters  in  the  GDR  so  that  armored 
equipment  would  be  ready  to  go  to  war 
on  a  few  hours  notice,  rather  than  the 
days  or  weeks  we  estimated. 

They  had  operational  maneuver 
groups  for  rapid,  deep  penetration  of 
Western  Europe  and  encirclement  of 
NATO  troops.  When  U.S.  Government 
analysts  warned  of  such  units  in  the 
1980's,  liberal  Western  analysts  dis- 
missed this  as  baseless  paranoia. 

Their  nuclear  arsenal,  according  to 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy, was  some  45.000  weapons,  far 
higher  than  publicly  estimated  by  any- 
one in  the  West  save  for  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Talbott's  contention 
that  it  was  the  doves  who  were  right 
during  the  cold  war,  it  was  Ronald 
Reagan  who  campaigned  on  the  plat- 
form that  Russia  was  on  the  edge  of  fis- 
cal crisis  and  could  not  afford  to  en- 
gage us  in  an  arms  race. 

While  Mr.  Talbott  may  have  changed 
his  views  on  Israel,  as  he  announced 
during  his  confirmation  hearings,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  not  altered  his  views 
toward  Moscow. 

At  a  hearing  last  October  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Chairman  Hamilton  questioned  Mr. 
Talbott  about  "Russia's  move  to  re- 
assert its  influence  and  power  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union."  In  a  remarkable  response.  Mr. 
Talbott  stated  that  "We  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  characterize  the  situation 
in  precisely  those  terms,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  put  it  like  this:  There  is 
unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  disorder, 
tension,  conflict,  ethnic  conflict  and 
otherwise,  around  the  periphery  of  the 
old  U.S.S.R." 

This  neutral  statement,  like  Mr. 
Talbott's  statement  that  Gorbachev 
"felt  compelled"  to  use  military  force 
to  attack  Lithuanians,  may  be  the 
epitome  of  diplomacy  to  some.  But,  be- 
sides being  free  of  judgment  and  val- 
ues, they  also  are  devoid  of  factual  con- 
text as  they  also  contradict  the  unde- 
niable fact  that,  as  Chairman  Hamil- 
ton stated,  Russia  has  moved  to  re- 
assert its  influence  and  power  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

After  receiving  this  response  from 
Mr.  Talbott,  Chairman  Hamilton  began 
to  sharply  question  him  about  specific 
cases  of  Russian  military  intervention 
in  its  neighbors,  beginning  with  Geor- 


gia. Mr.  Talbott  testified  that  "while 
there  were  problems  from  time  to  time, 
we  did  not,  at  any  point,  feel  that 
those  problems  were  part  of  a  pattern 
suggesting  that  the  Moscow  leadership 
itself  was  conducting  a  mischievous 
foreign  policy  toward  Georgia."  'It 
was,  "  he  said,  "a  mixed  picture  and 
very  complicated." 

This  was  less  than  2  weeks  after  Mos- 
cow had  manipulated  the  situation  in 
Georgia,  first  fighting  on  the  side  of  a 
rebellious  Province  of  Georgia  and  then 
offering  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Georgian  Government,  but  only  for  a 
price.  The  price  was  for  Georgia  to  join 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  one  of  the  principle  mecha- 
nisms by  which  Moscow  is  reasserting 
its  influence  and  power  in  the  other 
Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  his  testi- 
mony is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  administration's  policy. 
During  the  Moscow  summit  last 
month.  President  Clinton  compared 
Russian  military  intervention  in  the 
so-called  near  abroad  to  United  States 
operations  in  Panama  and  Grenada  and 
other  places  near  our  area.  The  Presi- 
dent specifically  cited  Russian  inter- 
vention in  Georgia  as  stabilizing. 

One  columnist  has  termed  this  policy 
the  Clinton  doctrine,  but  it  could  more 
accurately  be  described  as  the  Talbott 
doctrine.  And  clearly  in  response  to  the 
President's  enunciation  of  this  Talbott 
doctrine,  shortly  after  the  summit, 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  af- 
firmed Russia's  intent  to  reestablish  a 
"sphere  of  Russian  interest."  "We 
should  not  fear  the  words,"  he  de- 
clared, although  Russia's  neighbors 
might  have  another  view. 

Concerned  by  the  administration's 
failure  to  speak  out  against  Russian 
intervention  in  the  other  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  last  fall  Congress 
adopted  an  amendment  conditioning 
continued  aid  to  Russia  on  its  respect- 
ing the  territorial  integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  its  neighbors.  In  its  Decem- 
ber 1993  report  justifying  continuation 
of  aid  despite  these  statutory  condi- 
tions, the  State  Department  argued 
that  the  situation  was  complex  and 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  conclu- 
sions. As  special  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  New  Independ- 
ent States,  Mr.  Talbott  presumably 
had  a  major  hand  in  this  report,  which 
mirrors  his  October  testimony. 

I  would  merely  point  out  that  this 
State  Department  report  is  at  odds 
with  more  than  one  intelligence  com- 
munity report  which  did  draw  conclu- 
sions. This  is  not  to  say  that  aid  should 
necessarily  have  been  cut  off.  But  it 
does  raise  questions  about  the  State 
Department  and  the  administration's 
policy  on  these  matters  and  about 
those  who  crafted  those  policies. 

Republicans,  I  would  point  out,  are 
not  the  only  ones  questioning  Mr. 
Talbott's    policies.    Democratic    Sen- 


ators have  questioned  the  coherence 
and  management  of  our  aid  programs 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  for  which 
Mr.  Talbott  has  been  responsible. 

And  even  more  telling,  Mr.  Talbott's 
policies  have  been  attacked  by  Russian 
reformers,  the  very  people  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
America's  Russian  policy.  Referring  to 
the  terribly  damaging  effect  that  re- 
sulted from  Mr.  Talbott's  infamous  re- 
mark last  December  that  Russia  need- 
ed "less  shock  and  more  therapy,"  Rus- 
sian Finance  Minister  Boris  Fyodorov 
declared  that  Russian  reformers  had 
been  "stabbed  in  the  back"  by  Mr. 
Talbott. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  last 
month,  the  Senate  adopted  several 
amendments  to  address  administration 
policy  mistakes  in  which  Mr.  Talbott 
has  been  involved,  including  the  issues 
of  NATO  expansion  and  Russian  mili- 
tary intervention  in  its  neighbors.  We 
can  continue  to  pass  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  ameliorate  mistaken  adminis- 
tration policies.  Or  we  can  take  actions 
to  dissuade  the  administration  from 
adopting  such  mistaken  policies  in  the 
first  place. 

The  later  course  obviously  makes 
more  sense,  and  defeating  this  nomina- 
tion would  be  a  step  toward  that  end. 

While  I  have  generally  given  Presi- 
dents great  deference  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  their  administrations, 
Mr.  Talbott's  nomination  is  far  from  a 
routine  case.  I  believe  that  the  policies 
crafted  by  Mr.  Talbott  in  his  position 
as  ambassador  at  large  have  had  the 
consequence  of  weakening  Russian  re- 
formers, encouraging  Russians  with 
imperial  ambitions,  and  shaking  our 
friends  in  East-Central  Europe. 

Ordinarily,  I  offer  great  deference  to 
Presidential  nominees.  My  vote  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Talbott  lacks  the  qualifications  to 
serve  in  this  high  post.  It  is,  rather,  a 
protest  over  the  policies  that  have  been 
developed  and  pursued. 

In  this  case,  the  vote  may  only  be 
symbolic,  but  it  is  one  I  nevertheless 
believe  should  be  cast. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  related  to  some  of  the  mat- 
ters I  have  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  26.  1994] 
Toward  the  Brezhnev  Docttrine 
(By  Paul  A.  Goble) 
Today  much  attention  will  be  focused  on 
last  night's  State  of  the  Union  message,  with 
emphasis  no  doubt  falling  on  domestic  is- 
sues—President Clinton's  favorites.  But  the 
president's  foreign  agenda  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  concessions  to  Russian  sensibili- 
ties at  his  meetings  in  Brussels  and  Moscow 
earlier  this  month   threaten   to  strengthen 
rather  than  reduce  the  division  of  Europe 
and  to  lead  to  a  regime  in  Russia  that  could 
ignite  a  new  cold  war. 
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In  past  weeks,  the  president  has  done  de- 
structive worli.  By  refusing  to  extend  NATO 
membership  east,  out  of  concern  that  it 
would  undermine  Boris  Yeltsin.  Mr.  Clinton 
has  in  fact  signaled  that  there  are  still  two 
Europes.  not  one.  And  by  acquiescing  to  Rus- 
sian demands  that  Moscow  be  allowed  to  in- 
tervene militarily  in  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics in  the  guise  of  "peacekeeping."  he 
has  set  in  motion  pressures  that  will  pre- 
clude stability  in  the  region  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Russian  democracy,  and  he  has 
set  the  stage  for  renewed  Russian-American 
competition. 

If  the  first  of  these  actions  has  been  much 
discussed,  the  second— especially  its  implica- 
tions for  Russia's  neighbors,  for  Russia  itself 
and  for  us — has  been  largely  ignored.  But,  in 
fact,  it  is  likely  to  have  even  more  fateful 
implications.  Of  course,  no  one  would  dispute 
that  Russia  has  legitimate  interests  in  these 
countries  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 
But  we  should  not  concede  to  Russia  a  right 
to  behave  toward  its  neighbors  in  ways  that 
we  would  not  allow  any  other  country  to  get 
away  with. 

Indeed.  Russian  claims  of  a  right  to  inter- 
vene in  former  Soviet  "space"  represent,  as 
it  were,  a  revival  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
the  notion  that  the  Soviet  state  had  the 
right  to  intervene  in  any  socialist  country  to 
defend  the  status  quo.  These  days,  virtually 
everyone  recognizes  that  this  doctrine  was 
harmful  not  only  for  Eastern  Europe  but  for 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  Yet  similarities  in 
the  current  scenario  have  not  been  under- 
stood by  President  Clinton  or  his  advisers. 

Instead.  Mr.  Clinton.  Strobe  Talbott  (the 
president's  nominee  for  deputy  secretary  of 
state  and  currently  a  State  Department  spe- 
cial adviser),  and  the  U.S.  ambassador  in 
Moscow.  Thomas  Pickering,  have  character- 
ized Russian  military  involvement  in  these 
countries  as  "stabilizing."  This  even  when 
Russian  force  has  been  used  to  seize  terri- 
tory or  overthrow  governments.  Moreover, 
they  have  failed  to  respond  to  Russian  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Kozyrev's  demands  that 
Russia  have  the  right  to  send  "peace- 
keepers" into  all  former  Soviet  republics  and 
that  the  international  community  pay  for 
this.  Mr.  Kozyrev,  incidentally,  made  this 
claim  not  only  in  a  private  meeting  that  the 
Russian  government  has  denied — to  the  relief 
of  Washington — but  in  a  Jan.  14  article  in  the 
Russian  army  newspaper. 

As  this  newspaper's  European  edition  re- 
ported early  this  month.  Mr.  Clinton  is  pre- 
pared to  be  extremely  solicitous  to  Russian 
insistence  on  this  point.  When  pressed  by  his 
advisers  to  urge  restraint  on  the  Kremlin, 
Mr.  Clinton  responded  that  "you  are  right  on 
the  policy"  but  went  on  to  say  that  everyone 
must  "understand"  what  the  Russians  are 
going  through. 

Call  for  "understanding"  are  fine,  but  they 
miss  the  point.  Precisely  because  the  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  were  so  inte- 
grated in  the  past  and  because  there  are  not 
only  25  million  Russians  living  outside  the 
Russian  Federation  but  also  35  million  non- 
Russians  living  outside  their  home  terri- 
tories, the  divorce  between  Russia  and  such 
states  as  the  Baltics  needs  to  be  clean  and 
nonviolent.  Unless  that  happens,  and  unless 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  international  commu- 
nity insist  that  Russia  behave  as  we  would 
expect  others  to  behave,  the  risks  are  all  too 
great  that  the  situation  will  spiral  out  of 
control  and  that  we  will  see  the  restoration 
of  a  single  entity  unstable  within  and  hostile 
to  us  abroad. 

The  first  victims  will  be  the  non-Russian 
states.  Russian  pressure  on  the  14  new  coun- 


tries is  already  creating  a  disaster:  First,  it 
is  undermining  the  legitimacy  of  these  gov- 
ernments in  the  eyes  of  their  own  popu- 
lations, thus  reducing  still  further  their  abil- 
ity to  manage  the  difficult  transitions  we 
are  urging  on  them.  Second,  it  is  leading  to 
the  birth  of  anti-Russian  nationalism  among 
these  populations.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
collapsed,  there  were  virtually  no  physical 
attacks  on  Russians.  Now,  there  are  likely  to 
be,  which  will  make  Russian  military  inter- 
vention more  likely,  not  less.  Our  failure  to 
oppose  Russian  military  intervention  abso- 
lutely is  reducing  our  influence  in  many  of 
these  countries  because  their  populations  in- 
creasingl.y  view  us  as  assisting  the  Russian 
reconquest. 

The  next  victim  is  Russia  itself.  A  newly 
militaristic  Russia  will  mean  that  Russia 
will  have  to  maintain  a  larger  defense  sector 
in  order  to  control  the  situation  and  that  the 
military  will  have  a  larger  say  in  what  goes 
on.  Both  these  things  will  make  the  transi- 
tion to  a  market  economy  and  a  democracy 
far  more  difficult.  But  the  change  also  means 
that  Russians  will  not  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  own  place  in  the  world,  with  the 
fact  that  Russia  should  become  a  country, 
not  a  cause.  The  strong  showing  of  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  is  a  symptom  of  this,  not  its 
source,  as  so  many  in  the  administration 
seem  to  think. 

But  the  final  victims  will  be  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  and  the  hopes  for  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  the  future.  Just  as  a  liberal  and  friend- 
ly Soviet  Union  proved  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  so  too  will  be  a  "liberal"  Russian 
empire  pursuing  what  its  defenders  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  West  see  as  a  benign  "Monroeski 
Doctrine."  In  short,  by  catering  to  Russian 
sensitivities,  we  are  not  doing  anyone  any 
favors— not  the  non-Russians,  not  Russia  it- 
self and  certainly  not  ourselves. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  1994] 

Permission  for  Kremlin  Intervention 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

In  Moscow.  Bill  Clinton  pretty  much  hand- 
ed off  to  Russia  the  task  of  policing  the  un- 
rest in  the  borderlands  that  formerly  were 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Boris  Yeltsin  had 
asked  the  United  Nations  for  just  such  a 
grant  of  "special  powers."  Clinton  enun- 
ciated a  kind  of  Clinton  doctrine,  one  apply- 
ing not  to  restrictive  standards  for  American 
intervention  but  to  permissive  standards  for 
Russian  intervention. 

He  characterized  Russia's  involvement  in 
Georgia— where  in  fact  the  Russian  army 
first  contributed  to  and  then  exploited  the 
local  government's  duress — as  "stabilizing." 
He  went  on  to  liken  Russian  involvement  in 
such  operations  to  American  involvement  in 
Panama  and  Grenada  "and  other  places  near 
our  area." 

Two  standards  were  specified:  Intervention 
must  be  consistent  with  international  law, 
and  when  possible  it  must  be  supported  by 
other  nations  through  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise.  But  Clinton  then  offered  a  broad 
blanket  dispensation  for  cases  where  the  de- 
mise of  totalitarian  rule  uncorked  old  con- 
flicts; this  can  be  read  to  apply  to  almost 
every  little  war  in  the  Russian  "near 
abroad." 

The  striking  aspect  of  this  pronouncement 
is,  of  course,  that  Clinton  is  so  much  more 
clear  and  forthright  about  Russia's  interven- 
tion in  situations  of  strife  near  its  borders 
than  he  is  about  America's  intervention  in 
situations  of  strife  far  from  its  own  borders. 

No  less  striking,  he  is  making  a  gesture  of 
great  deference  to  Yeltsin.  The  Russian 
president  is  under  growing  pressure  from  the 


nationalist  right  to  conduct  a  vigorous  and 
interventionist  Russian  foreign  policy. 

Already  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher had  observed  that  the  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  were  "a  long,  long  ways 
from  the  United  States"  and  that  Russia 
could  act  to  guarantee  regional  stability  if  it 
respected  "international  norms." 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  days  after  a 
beaming  Clinton  came  home  from  Moscow, 
Yeltsin's  foreign  minister— and  he  is  one  of 
the  good  guys — fudged  an  earlier  pledge  to 
pull  all  troops  out  of  the  Baltics.  Openly  he 
enunciated  a  claim  to  reestablish  a  tradi- 
tional "sphere  of  Russian  interest"  ("we 
should  not  fear  the  words")  in  the  newly 
independent  states  created  out  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

This  from  a  man— Andrei  Kozyrev— who  a 
year  ago  was  himself  cautioning  of  a  come- 
back by  those  with  a  "fascist  ideology"  and 
with  "a  grand  vision  of  restoring  Russia  in 
its  grandeur  to  the  borders  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R  " 

Let  us  stipulate  that  it  comes  naturally  to 
a  country  with  a  long  geopolitical  reach  (the 
United  States)  or  an  old  imperial  habit  (Rus- 
sia) to  assign  neighborhood  intervention 
rights  to  the  metropolitan  power.  Set  aside 
the  modest  irony  of  a  somewhat  liberal 
American  president  embracing  the  Reagan- 
Bush  interventions  in  Grenada  and  Panama. 
Set  aside  as  well  the  painful  irony  of  the 
lapse  of  the  American  interventionist  urge  in 
present-day  Haiti.  Policing  what  is,  what- 
ever it  is  called,  a  sphere  of  interest  is  a  fa- 
miliar geopolitical  chore  and  far  from  an  in- 
herently reprehensible  one. 

What  President  Clinton  failed  to  fold  into 
his  remarks  in  Moscow,  however,  is  the  po- 
tential dark  side  of  the  current  Russian 
interventionist  trend.  Researchers  Fiona  Hill 
and  Pamela  Jewett  spell  it  out  in  a  new  Ken- 
nedy School  paper  "Back  in  the  USSR." 
Moscow,  pretending  to  good  deeds,  is  exploit- 
ing regional  conflicts  to  destabilize  its 
neighbors  and  reestablish  its  own  authority, 
they  say;  Washington  is  "acquiescing  in  the 
de  facto  reconstitution  of  the  USSR  by  turn- 
ing its  head." 

That  strikes  me  as  an  exaggerated  or  at 
least  premature  conclusion.  But  it  is  no 
more  exaggerated  than  the  Clinton  premise 
that  Russian  interventionism  is  essentially  a 
civilizing  force. 

The  Clinton  view  skips  past  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  army  is  moving  not  in  the  rel- 
atively settled  geopolitical  conditions  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  but  in  an 
anything-can-happen  context  where  no  rules 
reliably  apply.  Here  civilian  Russian  nation- 
alism is  compounded  by  a  headstrong  Rus- 
sian army's  desperate  quest  for  institutional 
survival. 

Russia's  policy  in  the  near  abroad  is  be- 
coming more  evident  and  more  unsettling. 
Clinton's  responses  are  going  to  have  to  be 
sharpened.  His  commitment  to  Yeltsin  can- 
not be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  point  where 
the  United  States  becomes  by  default  a  party 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Clinton's  approach  to  many  tough  foreign 
policy  dilemmas  is  to  talk  out  loud  aboiit 
them.  Let  him  broaden  his  public  address  to 
this  one. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26.  1993] 
An  Earlier  Tilt  Toward  Moscow 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
A  Yale  graduate  student's  obscure  journal 
article  on  World  War  II  diplomacy  is  sending 
ripples  through  Washington.  It  is  conveying 
an  immensely  damaging  blow  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  lion  of  the  American  establishment 


and  casting  a  trace  of  a  shadow  over  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  approach  to  the  former  Soviet 
empire. 

History  doctoral  candidate  William  Larsh 
is  the  author  of  the  article  on  then-ambas- 
sador to  Moscow  W.  Averell  Harriman's  han- 
dling of  the  Polish  question  in  1943  and  1944. 
It  was  published  in  the  "Eastern  European 
Politics  and  Societies"  journal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California-Berkeley.  The  late  en- 
joy's  heretofore  untapped  personal  papers 
are  Larsh's  principal  source. 

I  respected  the  service  of  the  former  New 
York  governor.  Democratic  presidential 
hopeful  and  longtime  Washington  policy 
maker,  who  died  in  1986.  I  was  saddened  by 
this  fuller  disclosure  of  the  American  role, 
and  his  role,  in  Stalin's  consummation  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  a  nation  whose  lib- 
eration from  Nazis  was  a  principal  Allied  war 
aim. 

Saddened  and  sickened.  For  what  the  new 
article  argues  is  that  Harriman  "fundamen- 
tally" misread  Stalin.  He  covertly  nego- 
tiated replacing  the  recognized  Polish  gov- 
ernment in  exile  with  the  Soviet  dictator's 
Polish  puppets. 

Harriman  was  not  without  high  purpose:  to 
strengthen  the  U.S. -Soviet  link  at  a  time 
when  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
was  still  going  strong.  His  hope  was  that 
Stalin,  having  tended  to  Soviet  security 
needs  in  the  East  European  buffer  zone, 
would  let  Poles  run  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs. His  method  was  to  hide  American  di- 
plomacy so  as  not  to  stir  public  opinion,  es- 
pecially among  Polish  Americans. 

Only  when  the  Red  Army  stood  by  and  de- 
liberately let  the  German  army  destroy  the 
Poles'  own  forces,  which  had  risen  up  to  pre- 
empt Moscow's  liberation  of  Warsaw,  did 
Harriman  begin  to  alter  his  sanguine  out- 
look, the  young  scholar  Larsh  suggests. 
George  Kennan  wrote  that  this  incident 
"shattered"  Harriman.  who  would  repeatedly 
deny  his  own  daughters  allusion  that  he  had 
suffered  a  near  nervous  breakdown  because 
of  it. 

Harriman's  chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
evidently  had  to  similar  illusions  about  what 
Stalin  had  in  mind  for  Eastern  Europe.  Har- 
riman recorded  this  breathtaking  note:  "On 
one  occasion  in  May  [1944]  the  president  had 
told  me  that  he  didn't  care  whether  the 
countries  bordering  Russia  became  com- 
munized." 
"At  that  time"— Harriman  goes  on— "I  did 

not  have   a  chance   to   indicate   my   views. 

*  *  **■ 

Later  Harriman  authorized  historian  Her- 
bert Feis  to  write  up  his  Moscow  experi- 
ences. The  Feis  manuscript  included  "a 
sharply  critical  evaluation"  of  Harriman  on 
Poland,  Larsh  says.  Harriman  never  released 
it.  "Perhaps."  Larsh  speculates,  "it  was  de- 
cided to  keep  the  Feis  synopsis  under  lock 
and  key  because  of  the  possible  political 
ramifications— Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy's  accu- 
sation, among  others,  that  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration had  'sold  Eastern  Europe  down 
the  river'  should  be  kept  in  mind  here.  " 

The  Harriman  papers  detail  what  Larsh  de- 
scribes as  Washington's  'wobbly  and  over- 
accommodating  stance"  toward  Moscow  in  a 
key  episode  leading  up  to  the  Cold  War.  This 
new  presentation  undercuts  recent  "revision- 
ist" histories  attributing  sinister  anti-Soviet 
motives  to  Washington  and  is  bound  to  deep- 
en historical  debate. 

Political  debate,  too.  Thanks  in  the  first 
instance  to  Yale's  publicity  department,  the 
Larsh  study  is  becoming  known  within  the 
Clinton  administration.  It  is  starting  to 
touch  the  current  updated  form  of  the  endur- 


ing Western  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
weight  of  Moscow  on  the  European  scales. 

Boris  Yeltsin's  Russia  is  vastly  different 
from  Joseph  Stalin's  Soviet  Union.  It  isn't 
communist,  and  it  has  emergent  democratic 
tendencies.  But  it  also  has  resurgent  nation- 
alistic and  imperialistic  tendencies.  I  want 
to  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  threat. 
But  today  Poles  and  others  in  central  Europe 
feel  a  tentative  double  chill.  From  the  east, 
for  instance.  Yeltsin  warns  against  East  Eu- 
rope's being  taken  into  NATO.  From  the 
west,  the  United  States  offers  what  many 
Eastern  Europeans  perceive  as  insufficient 
concern  for  their  exposure  to  Russia. 

The  NATO-membership  issue  is  key,  going 
to  the  ultimate  security  structure  of  the  new 
Europe.  The  Clinton  administration  has  its 
reasons  not  to  invite  new  members  in  right 
now.  First  it  wants  to  settle  solidly  on  a  new 
NATO  mission:  meanwhile  it  offers  demo- 
cratic Eastern  Europeans  a  lesser  "partner- 
ship." 

But  in  dissenting  circles  inside  the  admin- 
istration and  elsewhere,  the  suspicion  lingers 
that  Washington  is  again  tilting  to  Moscow 
at  others'  expense,  this  time  to  keep  an  em- 
battled Yeltsin  upright  and  moving  forward. 
The  new  study  of  Harriman  is  a  timely  re- 
minder of  the  perils  still  lying  on  the  path  to 
European  security. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16.  1993] 

Soviet  Bloc  Had  Detailed  Plan  To  Invade 

West  Germany 

(By  Marc  Fisher) 

East  German  and  Soviet  planning  for  a 
military  offensive  against  West  Germany 
was  so  detailed  and  advanced  that  the  com- 
munists had  already  made  street  signs  for 
western  cities,  printed  cash  for  their  occupa- 
tion government  and  built  equipment  to  run 
eastern  trains  on  western  tracks,  according 
to  documents  found  by  the  German  military. 

Documents  covering  the  period  from  the 
1960s  to  the  mid-1980s— as  well  as  assault 
equipment  found  in  the  East  German  com- 
munist regime's  huge  underground  storage 
facilities— have  persuaded  German  military 
planners  and  historians  that  the  Soviet  Bloc 
not  only  seriously  considered  an  assault  but 
had  achieved  a  far  higher  level  of  readiness 
than  western  intelligence  had  assumed. 

"We  have  found  that  the  National  Peoples 
Army  [East  German  military)  made  every 
necessary  preparation  to  conquer  and  occupy 
the  west,  and  especially  West  Germany.  " 
Vice  Admiral  Ulrich  Weisser.  chief  of  the 
planning  staff  for  the  German  Bundeswehr. 
or  armed  forces,  said  in  an  interview.  "Our 
officers  were  deeply  impressed." 

The  preparations,  which  were  regularly  up- 
dated over  the  years,  ranged  from  the  trivial 
to  the  terrifying.  East  Germany's  military 
and  the  Stasi  secret  police  had  printed  up 
new  street  maps  and  signs  for  western  cities. 
Koenigsalee.  Dusseldorfs  tony  avenue  of 
furs,  jewels  and  designer  fashions,  was  to  be 
dubbed  Karl  Marx  Allee. 

When  western  officers  took  over  eastern 
bases  after  East  and  West  Germany  reunited 
in  1990.  they  found  more  ammunition  for  the 
160.000-man  East  German  force  than  the 
Bundeswehr  had  for  its  500.000  troops. 

In  the  eastern  town  of  Lehnin.  less  than  30 
miles  from  West  Berlin,  the  East  German 
military  had  erected  a  mock  western  city  in 
which  East  German  and  Soviet  troops  prac- 
ticed for  the  invasion  and  street  battles  that 
would  never  happen.  Now  a  collection  of 
abandoned,  shell-pocked  buildings,  the 
"city"  of  Scholzenslust  included  a  school, 
bank,  courthouse,  bar.  hotel,  rail  station  and 
subway    entrances.    Until    the    Bundeswehr 


took  control  of  the  area,  bands  of  neo-Nazi 
teenagers  would  sneak  into  the  town  for 
weekend  training  shoot-ups. 

The  East  German  documents  now  being 
studied  by  the  German  military  and  German 
historians  indicate  that  western  analysis  of 
Soviet  and  East  German  military  planning 
may  have  underestimated  the  bloc's  capa- 
bilities. Not  only  did  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions have  elaborate  plans  for  taking  over 
West  Germany,  but  they  had  logistical  re- 
sources well  beyond  what  western  intel- 
ligence had  reported. 

If  a  combined  East  German  and  Soviet 
force  had  moved  to  conquer  West  Berlin  and 
West  Germany  according  to  plan,  the  west 
would  have  been  initially  "outmanned,  out- 
armed  and  overwhelmed,  "  Weisser  said.  "The 
operational  planning  was  far  more  advanced 
than  anything  our  intelligence  had  envi- 
sioned. The  National  Peoples  Army  was  de- 
signed to  invade  within  hours  of  a  political 
decision." 

Although  historians  have  been  inclined  to 
take  the  blueprints  for  the  takeover  of  the 
west  with  a  considerable  portion  of  salt,  the 
East  German  stockpiles  and  other  physical 
evidence  indicate  a  capacity  well  beyond 
anything  the  west  had  expected. 

"We  found  cellars  full  of  cash  that  they 
had  printed  up  for  immediate  distribution  in 
a  West  Germany  controlled  by  an  occupation 
government,"  said  Heinrich  Weisse,  the 
Bundeswehr's  deputy  planning  chief.  "They 
had  already  made  up  medals,  complete  with 
designations  for  their  officers  who  performed 
well  in  the  conquering  of  the  west." 

In  vast  cellars  previously  unknown  to  the 
west,  according  to  officials,  the  East  Ger- 
mans kept  huge  arsenals,  including  weapons, 
vehicles  and  railroad  equipment  that  would 
have  allowed  East  German  rolling  stock  to 
be  used  immediately  on  West  German  rails, 
which  were  built  to  different  standards. 

As  dreary  and  dilapidated  as  western  offi- 
cers found  East  German  and  Soviet  bases  in 
East  Germany  to  be  after  reunification, 
there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
communists'  care  of  their  soldiers  and  their 
maintenance  of  the  vehicles  and  equipment 
that  would  be  needed  to  invade  the  west. 

""The  soldiers  had  to  live  in  an  infrastruc- 
ture that  was  left  unrenovated  for  more  than 
five  decades,"  Weisser  said.  "But  the  tanks 
were  kept  in  the  best  shape  in  warmed  hold- 
ing areas  so  they  could  be  started  up  imme- 
diately." 

As  late  as  1985.  according  to  Stasi  docu- 
ments examined  by  Berlin  historian  Otto 
Wenzel.  the  East  German  secret  police  pre- 
pared a  detailed  plan  for  the  takeover  of 
West  Berlin,  The  plan,  written  for  a  deputy 
of  Stasi  chief  Erich  Mielke.  described  the 
creation  of  12  neighborhood  administrative 
offices  for  West  Berlin  and  laid  out  a  battle 
plan  for  the  Soviet  forces  and  East  German 
army,  border  police  and  local  police  who 
would  storm  through  the  Berlin  Wall. 

On  "Day  X."  as  the  plan  called  the  day  of 
invasion,  specific  units  were  assigned  to 
tasks  such  as  capturing  U.S.,  British  and 
French  military  bases  in  West  Berlin,  shut- 
ting down  airports  and  taking  over  the  city's 
radio  and  TV  stations,  newspapers,  muse- 
ums, telephone  switching  stations,  churches 
and  universities. 

In  all.  the  plan  envisioned  32,000  com- 
munist troops  invading  a  West  Berlin  that 
would  be  defended  by  12,000  allied  forces  and 
local  police. 

The  plan,  written  in  coordination  with  So- 
viet officers  in  East  Berlin,  called  for  the  So- 
viets to  capture  and  hold  the  city's  most  im- 
portant symbols— the  Brandenburg  Gate  and 
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the  Reichstag  legislature  building,  which  the 
Soviets  had  liberated  from  Nazi  Germany  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Wenzel.  writing  in  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  newspaper,  said  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  communists  had  prepared  lists 
of  West  Berliners— intelligence  agents,  po- 
lice, politicians,  journalists  and  scientists 
with  access  to  technological  secrets — who 
were  to  be  arrested  to  prevent  them  from 
leading  opposition  to  the  invasion.  No  such 
lists  have  been  found  to  date  in  the  East  Ger- 
man archives. 

[From  the  Agence  France  Presse.  Aug.  3. 
1991] 
Confirmed:    Warsaw    Pact    Planned    Nu- 
clear, Chemical  Onslaught  on  Western 

Europe 

(By  Richard  Ingham) 

Wheel  to  wheel,  the  massed  armour  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  launches  its  offensive  against 
the  rich  lands  of  western  Europe,  knifing 
across  the  German  plain  towards  the  North 
Sea. 

On  day  two  the  conflict  goes  nuclear,  as 
Soviet  commanders  smash  through  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (NATO)  troop 
concentrations  and  then  divide  their  forces. 

Polish  tanks  swing  north  to  capture  the 
Danish  peninsula,  letting  the  Soviet  Baltic 
fleet  spring  free  into  the  Atlantic  to  ravage 
NATO  convoys.  Tens  of  Soviet  and  East  Ger- 
man divisions  wheel  to  the  Southwest,  to- 
wards Paris.  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  NATO's 
forces  crumble  or  retreat  in  disarray. 

A  nightmare  scenario  existing  only  in  the 
minds  of  NATO  planners?  A  Tom  Clancy 
novel? 

No:  these  were  the  Warsaw  Pact's  battle 
plans,  seized  by  the  western  German  mili- 
tary last  October,  when  East  Germany  and 
its  National  People's  Army  (NVA)  dissolved 
into  the  history  books. 

For  NATO  experts,  the  find  is  of  immense 
historical  value.  It  enables  them  to  check 
their  evaluations  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
seven-nation  Pact  until  it  fell  apart  last  year 
after  the  anti-Communist  revolutions  of  1989. 

It  also  confirms  their  view,  maintained 
over  40  years,  that  the  Pact  was  offensive- 
based,  in  contrast  to  its  propaganda  image  as 
a  defensive  organisation  and  to  NATO's  own 
strategy  of  defence  and  deterrence. 

"The  threat  was  very  serious  and  very 
real."  says  Captain  Walter  Reichenmillar.  a 
spokesman  at  the  German  Defence  Ministry. 
"It  was  no  'Potemkin  village'  which  we 
dressed  up  to  alarm  people." 

"Tonnes"  of  secret  documents,  including 
maps,  intelligence  reports  and  exercise  eval- 
uations, were  taken  from  eastern  Germany 
after  German  unification  and  are  now  being 
sifted  by  experts.  Reichenmillar  said. 

"We  can  only  make  a  first  appraisal  at  this 
stage."  he  said.  "Later,  we  will  put  together 
a  full  report  and  make  it  public." 

But  some  startling  details  have  already 
leaked  to  the  press: 

As  late  as  June  1990.  eight  months  after 
the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  NVA's  5th 
Army  carried  out  joint  exercises  with  the 
Soviet  military  that  still  rehearsed  for  a 
westward  offensive  in  northern  Germany. 

The  plan  involved  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  and  up  to  87  nuclear  warheads.  And 
a  similar  wargame  involving  Soviet  and  East 
German  generals  was  planned  for  September, 
less  than  a  month  before  German  unifica- 
tion. 

The  overall  Soviet  plan  centered  on  a  gi- 
gantic offensive  from  the  "start  line"  of  the 
inter-German  border,  sending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  thousands  of  tanks  on 


a  20-pronged  blitzkrieg,  advancing  at  an  av- 
erage of  50  kilometers  (31  miles)  per  day. 

Options  included  a  widening  of  the  front  to 
the  south,  sending  Czechoslovak.  Hungarian 
and  Soviet  troops  to  seize  Yugoslavia  and 
northern  Italy. 

Each  Pact  member  was  responsible  for 
seizing  and  occupying  a  certain  area  of  land. 
The  NVA.  for  instance,  was  tasked  with  ad- 
ministering West  Germany  after  the  victory: 
it  even  printed  a  mountain  of 
"Besatzungsgeld"  (occupation  money)  to  re- 
place the  Deutsche  mark.  And  it  trained  per- 
sonnel, in  advance,  to  manage  "captured"  in- 
stallations such  as  airports  and  rail  stations. 

East  German  troops,  up  to  a  very  senior 
level,  were  kept  in  the  dark  about  NATO 
doctrine  and  troop  strengths.  Propaganda 
was  reflected  even  in  operational  maps, 
which  depicted  NATO  forces  as  poised  offen- 
sively along  the  inter-German  border,  and  in 
numbers  far  superior  to  reality. 

Secrecy  even  extended  to  the  overall  Pact 
strategy,  which  the  Soviet  high  command 
jealously  kept  from  East  German  generals. 
But  East  German  leader  Erich  Honecker  was 
fully  briefed  by  the  Stasi  intelligence  serv- 
ice, which  gave  him  accurate  "eyes-only"  re- 
ports unvarnished  by  propaganda. 

Well-informed  sources  who  have  seen  the 
documents  say  they  contain  little  that  sur- 
prises NATO  except  perhaps  the  Pact's  readi- 
ness to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

"We  now  know  that  they  were  considered 
an  operational  weapon,  something  quite  nor- 
mal," a  Bonn  official  said. 

NATO's  doctrine  is  to  use  its  atomic  arse- 
nal as  a  last  resort,  to  riposte  to  nuclear  at- 
tack or  a  land  offensive  that  could  not  be 
stopped  by  conventional  means. 

"What  we've  had  confirms  what  we 
thought,"  said  Henry  Dodds,  editor  of  Jane's 
Intelligence  Review  in  London. 

But  he  was  disappointed  that  the  docu- 
ments relate  primarily  to  the  East  German 
role  and  reveal  little  of  what  he  called  the 
"Soviet  master  plan." 

"That  one  takes  you  all  the  way  down  to 
Gibraltar  and  up  to  the  tip  of  Scotland." 
Dodds  said.  "It's  pretty  frightening." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  pending  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  confirmation  15  days 
ago  of  Tom  Dine.  In  both  cases,  I  will 
focus  on  the  issue  of  United  States  as- 
sistance to  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

My  own  experience  in  directing  a 
tiny  part  of  our  assistance  toward  new 
civilian  roles  for  Soviet  weapons  sci- 
entists leads  me  to  conclude  that  our 
assistance  strategy  is  flawed  and  that 
its  management  needs  overhauling.  I 
have  seldom  encountered  such  en- 
trenched and  unimaginative  attitudes 
as  I  found  among  the  officials  working 
for  Ambassador  Talbott  and  our  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development's  NIS 
task  force. 

Adjustments  are  already  underway. 
Ambassador  Talbott's  recent  shift  in 
tone  and  focus  regarding  United  States 
relations  with  Russia  is  one  instance. 
A  new  emphasis  on  assistance  for 
Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  is  another. 
These  changes  help,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  President's  long  friendship  with 
Talbott  and  reliance  on  his  advice  has 
left  Talbott  with  too  little  time  and 


energy  to  manage  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  appointment  of  an  experienced 
and  decisive  public  figure  such  as  Tom 
Dine  to  manage  AID's  efforts  in  the  re- 
gion is  another  sign  that  the  adminis- 
tration now  recognizes  that  it  will  be 
held  fully  accountable  for  the  $5  billion 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  amount  of  American  assistance 
to  Russia  and  the  newly  liberated  na- 
tions of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
will  not,  as  some  assert,  determine 
their  future.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  mismanagement  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams over  there  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  could  shat- 
ter the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  nations  that  we  used  to  call  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  elevation  of  Ambassador  Talbott 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  is  likely  to  make  AID  the  major 
focus  of  accountability  for  assistance 
to  Russia  and  Ukraine.  The  confirma- 
tion of  Tom  Dine  as  the  AID  official  re- 
sponsible for  Russia  and  Ukraine  may 
preclude  a  management  disaster  in  the 
making  and  result  in  United  States  as- 
sistance being  delivered  more  effec- 
tively. If  the  assistance  programs  al- 
ready underway  are  not  quickly 
brought  under  tight  control  and  ac- 
countability, then  Dine  will  surely 
have  to  answer  for  the  scandals  that 
will  result. 

The  initial  euphoria  about  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  end  of  com- 
munism is  over  now.  The  peoples  of 
Russia  and  East  Central  Europe  now 
realize  that  whatever  dollars  or  D- 
marks  that  can  be  coaxed  from  West- 
ern purses  will  matter  less  than  the 
evolution  of  their  own  civic  traditions 
and  economic  strategies. 

The  imminent  arrival  of  democracy 
and  a  market  economy  is  currently  the 
foundation  of  our  assistance  strategy 
in  the  region.  Confusing  ideals  with  re- 
ality, democracy,  and  a  free  market 
are  the  outcome  we  often  anticipate, 
prematurely,  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
each  nation's  evolution.  Such  confu- 
sion is  a  sure  recipe  for  the  waste  of 
both  billions  of  tax  dollars,  and  a 
unique  opportunity  to  reduce  tension 
and  promote  trade. 

Let  me  review  the  complex  history  of 
executive  branch  efforts  to  coordinate 
American  assistance  to  Russia  and 
Ukraine. 

The  Bush  administration  had  failed 
to  take  the  advice  of  myself  and  other 
Senators  to  designate  a  single  individ- 
ual to  manage  Russian  aid  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis,  so  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  new  administration  was  doing 
the  right  thing. 

At  one  time,  we  were  told  that  Amer- 
ican financial  and  technical  support  for 
Russia,  Ukraine,  and  their  neighbors 
would  be  managed  by  the  President's 
personal  coordinator.  Ambassador 
Strobe  Talbott.  That  was  not  to  be  the 
case. 
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It  became  clear  over  the  course  of 
1993  that  no  single  individual  was  co- 
ordinating, much  less  managing  our 
aid  program  in  Russia.  It  was  com- 
monly assumed  that  Strobe  Talbott 
was  in  charge.  He  took  the  title  "Spe- 
cial Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  New  Independent  States."  As 
the  President  came  to  rely  on  Talbott 
for  policy  advice  in  many  other  areas, 
Talbott  delegated  much  of  his  manage- 
ment role  to  others. 

At  the  Department  of  State,  two  of 
Talbott's  subordinates  were  designated 
as  coordinators  for  specific  functions. 
Our  former  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
Tom  Simons,  was  named  coordinator 
for  United  States  Assistance  to  the 
New  Independent  States.  Our  former 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Moscow, 
James  F.  Collins,  was  named  coordina- 
tor for  Regional  Affairs  for  the  New 
Independent  States.  Collins  is  expected 
to  assume  Talbott's  existing  title  and 
duties  for  assistance,  although  he  is  a 
career  diplomat  with  none  of  Talbott's 
experience  or  access  to  the  President. 

Programs  funded  outside  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  largely  escaped 
Talbott's  control.  Elsewhere  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  the  Bureau  of  Po- 
litical-Military Affairs,  Elizabeth 
Verville  is  senior  coordinator  of  Nu- 
clear Safety  and  Science  Centers  in  the 
NIS.  At  the  Department  of  Defense, 
there  is  a  cooperative  threat  reduction 
coordinator,  Gloria  Duffey,  for  the 
Nunn-Lugar  program.  Yet,  many  deci- 
sions on  aid  to  Russia  were  relegated 
to  the  NIS  Task  Force  at  our  Agency 
for  International  Development,  chaired 
by  Malcolm  Butler,  whose  most  recent 
assignment  was  in  the  Philippines. 

The  confirmation  of  Tom  Dine  as  the 
AID  official  responsible  for  Russia  and 
Ukraine  brings  a  very  different  record 
and  style  of  management  to  these  pro- 
grams. Tom  has  direct  experience 
working  overseas  as  a  peace  corps  vol- 
unteer and  leader  in  the  Philippines,  as 
well  as  a  tour  with  our  Embassy  in 
India.  He  spent  a  decade  working  for 
Congress,  including  a  period  at  the 
Budget  Committee.  As  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American-Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  presided  over  the 
growth  of  a  remarkable  grassroots  ex- 
pansion of  that  organization. 

Dine's  character  is  exceptional.  It 
sigrnals  a  bolder  attitude  toward  man- 
agement of  assistance  to  Ukraine  and 
Russia.  When  others  arranged  for  medi- 
cal deferments  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice, he  volunteered  for  2  years  in  the 
Philippines  between  1962  and  1964  as 
one  of  the  early  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. He  did  this  in  the  face  of  a  phys- 
ical disability  that  would  have  exempt- 
ed him  from  any  type  of  national  serv- 
ice. 

Dine's  personal  courage  and  willing- 
ness to  dissent  from  conventional 
views  was  demonstrated  on  many  occa- 
sions. As  a  senior  Democratic  congres- 
sional staffer,  he  broke  with  an  incum- 


bent President  of  his  party  to  support 
Senator  Kennedy's  bid  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1980.  As  executive  director  of 
AIPAC,  Dine  endorsed  Middle  East 
peace  initiatives  that  were  very  un- 
popular with  some  of  his  members.  In 
such  instances  he  did  what  he  thought 
was  right  at  some  risk  to  his  career 
prospects. 

I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  Strobe 
Talbott's  nomination  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  do  this  because  I  be- 
lieve that  each  President  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  his  subcabinet 
appointments.  My  vote  for  his  nomina- 
tion today  is  for  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  Should  Mr.  Talbott  be  nomi- 
nated for  a  Cabinet  post,  based  on  his 
record  to  date,  I  would  be  far  less  like- 
ly to  support  him. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  troubled  by 
aspects  of  Mr.  Talbott's  record.  Like 
many  journalists  and  academics  spe- 
cializing in  Soviet  matters,  he  has  been 
wrong  often.  Unlike  some,  he  has 
shown  that  he  learns  from  his  mis- 
takes. He  has  been  accessible  to  me  in 
his  current  post,  and  willing  to  over- 
turn the  mistakes  of  his  subordinates. 
Finally,  I  reject  the  notion  that  op- 
position to  this  nomination  violates 
someone's  notion  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  Although  Talbott  himself 
has  shown  no  undue  partisanship  in  his 
dealings  with  me,  others  in  the  State 
Department  have  shown  little  reluc- 
tance to  cut  Republicans  out  of  timely 
information.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
experience,  this  year  the  Department's 
basic  budget  data  was  released  on  a 
partisan  basis.  Any  Member  voting 
against  this  nomination  is  fully  within 
his  or  her  rights.  There  is  no  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  responsibility  and  power 
to  advise  and  consent  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  high  Cabinet  and  subcabinet 
administration  officials.  Each  Senator 
must  decide  how  to  exercise  his  or  her 
advise  or  consent  role.  Generally,  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  should  let  the 
President  choose  his  key  advisors.  I 
have  voted  to  confirm  almost  every  ad- 
ministration appointee,  including 
many  with  whom  I  have  important  dis- 
agreements. 

There  comes  a  point,  however,  when 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  a  Sen- 
ator demands  that  he  or  she  oppose  a 
President's  choice.  As  a  Senator,  I  can- 
not vote  in  a  way  that  I  believe  would 
jeopardize  fundamental  American  na- 
tional interests. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  spo- 
ken about  Mr.  Talbott's  record  of  mis- 
guided foreign  policy  judgment  over 
many  years,  and  the  Russia-focused 
policy  that  resulted  in  the  denial  of 
NATO  membership  to  new  democracies 
in  central  Europe.  I  share  their  con- 
cerns, but  wish  to  focus  on  what  in  my 
judgment  is  the  most  serious  threat  to 
our  fundamental  interest — the  willing- 


ness to  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
only  free  and  democratic  American 
ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

While  speaking  in  glowing  terms 
about  an  idealized  Israel  in  the  past, 
Mr.  Talbott's  writings,  taken  together, 
go  beyond  common  criticisms  to  a  sys- 
tematic attack  upon  the  foundations  of 
America's  close  relationship  with  Is- 
rael. His  views  have  been  outside  the 
American  foreign  policy  consensus  and 
in  conflict  with  the  policies  of  every 
American  President  over  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

Strobe  Talbott  has  blamed  Israel  in 
part  for  instability  in  the  Arab  world, 
for  the  Lebanese  civil  war,  for  under- 
mining our  relations  with  Europe  and 
the  Arab  States  and  Third  World,  and 
for  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  repeatedly  com- 
pared Israel's  settlements  policy  to  the 
Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of  Iraq.  He 
has  largely  dismissed  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  American-Israel  alli- 
ance, suggested  that  Israel  could  be- 
come a  net  liability  to  the  United 
States,  and  suggested  cuts  in  military 
aid  to  Israel. 

When  asked  to  explain  these  views  in 
his  confirmation  hearing,  Ambassador 
Talbott  dismissed  his  own  writings  as 
deviations  from  his  real  views  in  the 
heat  of  forensic  and  journalistic  battle. 
What  does  Ambassador  Talbott  mean 
when  he  says  "in  the  heat  of  battle"? 
Does  he  mean  he  was  so  passionate 
about  punishing  a  democratic  ally  for 
policies  he  disagreed  with  that  he  could 
not  control  himself? 

Does  he  mean  that  he  was  highly  ir- 
responsible as  a  prominent  journalist, 
but  he  would  not  be  so  as  a  top  policy- 
maker? 

Does  he  mean  that  as  a  top  Time 
magazine  correspondent  he  used  words 
sloppily,  but  he  would  not  be  so  sloppy 
as  a  public  official? 

This  is  like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  out-of-control  journalist, 
transforms  msigically  into  Dr.  Jekyll. 
the  responsible  public  official.  When 
Strobe  Talbott  is  a  journalist,  he 
writes  some  of  the  most  anti-Israel  es- 
says in  any  mainstream  media.  But 
what  if  he  becomes  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State?  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  if  there  is  a  change  in  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment or  policies  that  he  won't  turn 
back  into  Mr.  Hyde? 

Mr.  Talbott  says  he  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  should 
cut  military  aid  to  Israel  to  punish  Is- 
rael for  actions  taken  to  protect  her  se- 
curity, such  as  the  bombing  of  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor.  He  said  he  no 
longer  believes  that  Israel  was  "a  dubi- 
ous asset,  on  the  way  to  becoming  an 
outright  liability.  "  Why  has  he 
changed  his  mind? 

At  the  confirmation  hearing  Mr. 
Talbott  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why 
he  changed  his  mind,  only  that  his 
former  views  were  temporary  aberra- 
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tions  from  his  core  views.  But  this  ab- 
erration continued  from  1981  all  the 
way  to  1990,  when  Talbott  applauded 
President  Bush  for  linking  loan  guar- 
antees for  Israel  to  Israeli  policy  on 
settlements.  The  more  the  administra- 
tion pressured  Israel,  the  happier 
Strobe  Talbott  was. 

Which  is  the  true  Strobe  Talbott? 
The  Strobe  Talbott  of  a  decade  of  es- 
says in  Time  magazine  or  the  Strobe 
Talbott  of  this  week's  confirmation 
hearings?  This  is  what  is  called  a  con- 
firmation conversion.  It  was  not  a  con- 
vincing one  for  me. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  rooted  in 
the  principles  of  freedom,  democracy, 
justice,  and  human  rights.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  someone  at  or  near  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state  who  will  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  toss  aside 
these  principles  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  our  key  al- 
lies. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  focus  on 
what  is  at  stake  here.  This  week's  New 
Republic  magazine  cover  story  de- 
scribes Ambassador  Talbott  as  our  next 
Secretary  of  State.  This  is  not  just  a 
vote  for  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  as 
important  as  that  is.  Strobe  Talbott 
will  be,  from  day  1,  not  a  manager  of 
the  Department,  but  a  surrogate  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Second,  there  is  good 
chance  that  someday  he  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  be  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

If  he  is  one  day  nominated  to  Sec- 
retary of  State,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  Senators,  who  voted  to  confirm 
twice  before,  to  vote  against  him  on 
the  third  vote. 

If  you  are  a  strong  supporter  of  Isra- 
iVs  freedom  security,  and  you  believe 
that  Strobe  Talbott's  conversion  to 
such  support  is  sincere,  you  should 
vote  for  him.  But  if  you  believe  that  as 
Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott's 
passion  for  pressuring  Israel  will  prob- 
ably emerge— now  is  the  time  to  vote 
against  his  nomination. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  an  unequivo- 
cal signal  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  notion  of  an  American  Secretary  of 
State  who  has,  at  best,  an  enormous 
blind  spot  when  it  comes  to  America's 
fundamental  national  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  particular,  our  in- 
terest in  a  strong,  secure,  and  free 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  oppose  the  nomination  of  Strobe 
Talbott  for  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
This  is  not  a  decision  I  make  lightly 
nor  one  I  make  for  solely  philosophical 
differences.  In  general,  I  am  disposed 
to  give  great  deference  to  Presidential 
nominations. 

However,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  Mr.  Talbott  serving  in  such  a 
high  policy  position  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  doubt  that  Am- 
bassador Talbott  is  an  intellectual 
with  experience  in  foreign  policy  arena 
particularly  in  Russia.  However.  I  have 
found  that  Mr.  Talbott's  judgment  as 


expressed  in  numerous  articles  to  be 
severely  flawed.  His  opinions  particu- 
larly on  Israel  and  on  the  Soviet  Union 
are  disturbing.  In  his  writings  over  the 
last  decade  he  was  remarkably  short- 
sighted in  his  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  Israel  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  He  chal- 
lenged every  Reagan/Bush  initiative 
which  heralded  us  to  successfully  tri- 
umph over  the  Soviet  threat. 

Today,  Ambassador  Talbott  says  that 
he  believes  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  inevitable.  He  opposed  the 
U.S.  defense  buildup  of  the  eighties.  He 
opposed  the  MX  missile,  the  B-1  and  B- 
2  bombers  and  Trident  II  submarine- 
launched  missile  programs.  He  also  op- 
posed the  placement  of  Pershing  mis- 
siles in  Europe.  Mr.  Talbott  attributes 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  State  to  "in- 
ternal contradictions  and  pressures 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
system  itself."  He  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  primacy  of  Western  resolve  in  pre- 
cipitating the  downfall  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  former  Soviet  military 
leaders  attribute  tough  minded  United 
States  defense  policies  for  a  major  role 
in  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  State. 

In  1990  Talbott  wrote  that: 

For  more  than  four  decades,  western  policy 
was  based  on  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of 
what  the  U.S.S.R.  could  do  if  it  wanted  to. 
The  doves  in  the  great  debate  of  the  past  40 
years  were  right  all  along. 

But  while  Talbott  opposed  our  de- 
fense buildup  he  seemed  to  cast  a  blind 
eye  to  the  Soviet  modernization  pro- 
gram and  their  involvement  in  export- 
ing revolution.  He  called  the  potential 
dangers  of  a  Soviet  Union  attack  on 
Western  Europe  paranoid  fantasy.  In- 
stead he  favored  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol— exclusively.  President  Reagan's 
vision  of  providing  real  defense  for  the 
American  people,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  would  only  interfere  with 
arms  control  success,  in  his  opinion. 

Strobe  Talbott  in  1985: 

Star  Wars  is  a  dream  of  total  safety,  of  a 
world  without  missiles  and  MIRVs.  Dreams 
are  not  the  stuff  of  which  bargaining  chips 
are  made.  *  *  *  If  Reagan  holds  firm  on  Star 
Wars,  he  might  as  well  abandon  his  pursuit 
of  drjistic  reductions  in  existing  Soviet 
weaponry. 

His  writings  about  Israel  are  equally 
troubling,  demonstrating  a  pattern  of 
anti-Israel  views.  In  1981  he  called  Is- 
rael "well  on  its  way  to  becoming  not 
just  a  dubious  asset  but  an  outright  li- 
ability to  American  security  interests, 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  world- 
wide." He  called  the  proposition  that 
Israel  has  ever  been  a  strategic  ally  a 
delusion. 

In  1990,  he  likened  Saddam  Hussein's 
invasion  of  Kuwait  to  Israel's  contin- 
ued occupation  of  the  West  Bank. 
Talbott's  writings  are  sharply  critical 
or  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories 
seized  during  the  Six-Day  War.  He  at- 
tributes the  complex  problems  of  the 
Arab  States  on  United  States  support 
of  Israel  and  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
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territories.  Talbott  also  suggests  that 
the  United  States  reduce  its  security 
commitment  to  Israel. 

He  call  on  the  United  States  in  1981 
"to  engage  Israel  in  a  debate  over  the 
fundamental  nature  of  their  relation- 
ship. If  that  means  interfering  in  Is- 
raeli internal  politics,  then  so  be  it." 

His  opinions  about  Israel  are  remark- 
ably clear  upon  reading  his  columns. 
Despite  these  statements,  at  his  recent 
confirmation  hearing,  he  recanted 
what  he  had  written  by  saying  that  he 
has  "always  believed  that  a  strong  Is- 
rael is  in  America's  interest  because  it 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region."  He  added  that  he 
doesn't  feel  the  same  way  today  as  he 
did  13  years  ago.  It  bothers  me  that  a 
man  can  so  easily  change  from  a  dec- 
ade of  strongly  expressed  opinions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
Ambassador  Talbott  has  consistently 
demonstrated  deeply  flawed  judgment 
on  two  vital  areas  of  United  States 
strategic  interest:  our  past  relation- 
ship with  Communist  Soviet  Union  and 
our  interest  in  a  strong  Israel  for  a  sta- 
ble Middle  East.  For  this  reason,  I  will 
oppose  his  nomination  for  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Strobe  Talbott  of  Ohio  for  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State. 

Today  the  Senate  is  undertaking  one 
of  its  most  important  functions,  as  we 
prepare  to  vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
a  Presidential  nominee.  This  is  serious 
business.  While  our  President  has  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  choice  for 
the  top  jobs  in  Government,  the  Senate 
has  the  duty  to  ensure  that  his  choice 
is  the  best  choice  for  America. 

After  deep  consideration  of  this  nom- 
ination I  feel  that  Mr.  Strobe  Talbott 
is  not  the  best  choice.  I  took  a  long 
time  in  reviewing  his  record  and  his 
ability  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  No.  2  slot  at  State.  After  a  thor- 
ough study  of  his  previous  writings.  I 
have  several  concerns  about  his  nomi- 
nation. 

As  a  journalist.  Mr.  Talbott  has  a 
long  history  of  recorded  thoughts  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  He  has  said  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind  on  some  of  his 
writings  and  some  of  my  colleagues  say 
they  can  understand  this.  I  don't  un- 
derstand how  ideas  and  thoughts  on  is- 
sues written  repeatedly  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  can  suddenly  change  over- 
night. While  his  writings  on  the  former 
Soviet  Union  have  proven  to  be  dead 
wrong,  they  ruled  his  decisions  in  his 
last  position  as  Ambassador  at  Large 
for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

As  Ambassador  at  Large  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  drafting  United  States  policy 
toward  Russia.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
he  was  not  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
helping  hand  while  he  was  in  Moscow. 

I  also  have  grave  concerns  about  his 
ability  to  handle  the  job  of  Deputy  Sec- 
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retary  of  State.  Mr.  Talbott  has  never 
held  a  position  in  management  in  a 
large  organization  at  any  point  in  his 
career.  The  State  Department  needs  a 
proven  manager  who  is  capable  of 
streamlining  the  huge  bureaucracy  and 
reigning  in  costs  to  bring  it  into  the 
post-cold-war  era. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible 
for  policymaking.  The  State  Depart- 
ment needs  an  effective  manager  capa- 
ble of  handling  administrative  respon- 
sibilities— not  another  policy  wonk. 
Strobe  Talbott  may  know  how  to  write 
about  policy  from  his  old  job  in  jour- 
nalism, but  is  that  what  we  need,  or 
want? 

I  don't  believe  Mr.  Strobe  Talbott 
has  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  experi- 
ence required  for  the  No.  2  job  at  the 
Department  of  State.  As  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  he  is  the  right 
choice  for  this  important  job,  I  plan  to 
cast  a  vote  against  his  confirmation 
when  the  Senate  votes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  to  serve  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

This  is  an  important  position  which 
requires  the  incumbent  to  step  in  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  absence 
and  participate  in  broad-ranging  policy 
decisions  at  the  Department.  At  the 
same  time,  the  occupant  of  this  Office 
must  have  the  capability  to  run  a  huge 
and  complex  bureaucracy  which 
stretches  around  the  globe. 

During  consideration  of  the  Talbott 
nomination,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  some  questions 
were  raised  about  Mr.  Talbott's  views 
on  the  Middle  East  and.  in  particular, 
whether  he  might  harbor  ill  will  to- 
ward the  State  of  Israel  or  be  insensi- 
tive to  her  security  needs  and  the  po- 
tential threats  she  faces  in  the  region. 
These  questions  were  raised  because  of 
several  articles  Mr.  Talbott  wrote 
about  the  region  during  his  tenure  as  a 
journalist  at  Time  magazine.  These  ar- 
ticles are  disturbing  and  provocative 
and  contain  views  with  which  I  strong- 
ly disagree. 

Mr.  President,  in  seeking  additional 
information  about  Mr.  Talbott's  views 
on  Middle  Eastern  Issues,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  hearing  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  was  charged  with  initially  re- 
viewing the  Talbott  nomination. 

I  also  sought  out  Mr.  Talbott  person- 
ally to  discuss  his  perspectives  on  the 
Middle  East  and  the  policies  he  would 
be  responsible  for  implementing.  I 
questioned  him  closely  about  his  views 
on  these  issues  and  his  past  writings.  I 
sought  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  could 
discharge  these  important  responsibil- 
ities in  a  manner  with  which  I  felt 
comfortable  and  which  is  consistent 
with  Clinton  administration  policy  on 
the  Middle  East. 

I  also  spoke  directly  to  President 
Clinton  about  the  nomination.  Presi- 


dent Clinton  reassured  me  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  United 
States  policy  regarding  Israel  is  set  in 
the  White  House  and  that  both  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  are  charged  by  him  to  carry 
out  his  policy.  He  assured  me  that  the 
United  States-Israel  relationship  will 
remain  strong  in  the  future  because  it 
is  based  on  our  mutual  security  needs. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  Mr.  Talbott  should  be  confirmed 
to  serve  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
As  a  senior  meipber  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  intend  to  stay  in  close 
touch  with  him  on  issues  of  concern 
and  will  certainly  respond  quickly 
should  I  find  any  evidence  of  bias  or 
imbalance  in  his  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  listed  the 
Middle  East  as  one  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's top  foreign  policy  prior- 
ities. I  commend  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  diligence  with  which 
they  have  sought  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  for  the  strong  and  consistent 
support  they  have  provided  to  Israel, 
our  strongest  ally  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Talbott  tes- 
tified before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  earlier  this  month,  he 
pledged  himself  to  fully  adhere  to  the 
administration's  policies  in  the  region. 
He  was  questioned  closely  by  Senators 
BiDEN  and  Sarbanes.  among  others  on 
that  score.  They  probed  the  rationale 
behind  some  of  his  earlier  writings  and 
questioned  him  about  his  views  on  the 
Middle  East  and  the  United  States-Is- 
raeli relationship. 

During  these  hearings,  and  in  con- 
versations with  me  and  others,  he  has 
clarified  his  views  and  stated  clearly 
and  emphatically  that  he  will  imple- 
ment administration  policies.  He's  in- 
dicated that  he  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  Israel  to  United  States  na- 
tional security  interests  and  the  spe- 
cial relationship  that  exists  between 
our  two  countries  based  on  strategic 
interests,  shared  democratic  values, 
and  historic  ties. 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Talbott's  tes- 
timony: 

First.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  U.S.- 
Israeli relationship  is  unshakable.  Second.  I 
have  always  believed  that  a  strong  Israel  is 
in  America's  interest  because  it  serves  the 
cause  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 
Third.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  an  Adminis- 
tration that  has  already  done  so  much  to 
promote  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  area, 
and  I  look  forward  to  assisting  Secretary 
Christopher  in  any  way  I  can  to  keep  that 
process  moving  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree  strongly, 
even  vehemently,  with  some  of  the 
things  Mr.  Talbott  wrote  in  the  past. 
But,  I  am  impressed  by  that  unequivo- 
cal testimony  and  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept that  Mr.  Talbott  meant  what  he 
said  to  the  committee.  In  conversation 
this  morning.  Mr.  Talbott  conveyed  to 
me  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 


of  the  United  States-Israeli  relation- 
ship and  an  understanding  of  the 
unique  challenges  Israel  faces. 

Mr.  President.  Strobe  Talbott  and  I 
had  a  good,  frank  talk.  I  believe  that 
he  will  be  faithful  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  President  Clinton's 
policies  in  the  Middle  East  and  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  move  the  peace 
process  forward  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
tects Israel's  security  needs. 

Mr.  President,  President  Clinton  has 
forged  the  strongest  ties  with  Israel  of 
any  recent  President  and  is  committed 
to  forging  a  peace  accord  that  protects 
Israel  from  threats  to  her  sovereignty 
and  safety.  All  of  us  hope  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  age-old  conflicts  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  nations  of  that  war-torn 
region  would  benefit  enormously  from 
a  peace  that  is  genuine,  stable,  and  en- 
during. So  would  the  United  States, 
which  now  provides  substantial  foreign 
aid  and  military  assistance  to  Israel 
and  some  of  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  closer  to 
a  Mideast  peace  than  we  have  been 
since  the  birth  of  Israel.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  constructive  role  and 
encourage  him  to  continue  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  a  peace  that  can  bring 
with  it  stability  and  growing  prosper- 
ity for  the  entire  region,  and.  accord- 
ingly, I  will  support  his  nominee  for 
the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Am- 
bassador Strobe  Talbott  has  a  distin- 
guished career  and  is  well  qualified  to 
do  an  outstanding  job  in  the  post  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  re- 
cently demonstrated  his  ability  to  pro- 
mote democratic  reform  in  Russia  and 
the  other  New  Independent  States. 

Ambassador  Talbott  has  stated  his 
support  for  Israel's  democracy.  He  has 
indicated  that  he  has  always  believed 
that  the  United  States-Israeli  relation- 
ship is  unshakable. 

As  a  journalist.  Ambassador  Talbott 
has  naturally  expressed  several  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  in  his  over  20 
years  of  covering  international  foreign 
policy  affairs.  However,  any  close,  un- 
biased reading  of  his  writing  reveals  an 
acute  sensitivity  and  understanding  of 
world  affairs  and  the  national  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

He  has  the  full  and  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  brings  to  the  office 
of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  international 
scene  and  the  importance  of  our  rela- 
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tionship  with  our  allies  in  promoting 
world  peace  and  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

He  is  eminently  qualified  to  success- 
fully assist  Secretary  Christopher  in 
establishing  and  carrying  out  the  dif- 
ficult and  important  international  task 
which  our  country  must  now  undertake 
in  creating  a  new  foreign  policy  frame- 
work for  our  role  in  a  turbulent  post- 
cold-war  world. 

I  intend  to  support  Ambassador 
Talbott's  nomination  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  2  or  3  minutes  remaining.  I  yield 
my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  some  larger  number  of  minutes. 
In  any  case.  I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Strobe  Talbott  of  Ohio  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State?  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett)  would  vote  nay. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  31.  ais  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  46  Ex.] 
YEAS— 66 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKi).  The  Senate  now  returns  to 
legislative  business  in  the  regular 
order  of  the  session. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  cal- 
endar No.  245.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41.  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  this  evening  as  follows:  45 
minutes  under  Senator  Simon's  con- 
trol. 90  minutes  under  Senator  BvRD's 
control,  and  45  minutes  under  Senator 
Hatch's  control;  and  that  following 
that  time  there  be  continued  debate 
this  evening  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41;  that  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41  on  Wednesday,  February  23. 
that  the  time  prior  to  9  p.m.  on  that 
day  be  equally  divided  between  Sen- 
ators Simon  and  Byrd;  and  that  no  ac- 
tion, other  than  debate,  be  in  order 
with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41  prior  to  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday.  February  23. 

The  PRESIDlfJG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Bennett  Pryor  Rockefeller 

So,  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  if  we 
can  have  some  order  here? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  begin  a  debate  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  is  a  serious 
event,  serious  debate.  We  would  like 
the  Senate  to  be  in  order  so  we  may 
hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, a  proponent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  ordi- 
narily the  chief  sponsor  speaks  first, 
but  my  colleague  and  major  cosponsor. 
Senator  Hatch,  has  a  schedule  conflict. 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  him  to  speak 
first  on  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague.  Please  charge  this 
to  my  time  on  this  debate  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wish  to  speak  as  a 
proponent? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  a  proponent.  The 
time  for  proponents  is  divided  45  min- 
utes to  Senator  Simon,  45  minutes  to 
me.  I  will  do  this  on  my  time. 


Madam  President,  I  want  to  person- 
ally thank  my  dear  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. He  deserves  so  much  credit  for 
leading  the  fight  to  bring  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  and  for  leading  it 
throughout  these  last  number  of  years. 
I  have  great  affection  for  him  and  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  in  this  area.  He 
has  done  this  as  a  courtesy  to  me  so  I 
can  meet  the  commitments  that  I 
made  before  this  evening.  So  I  am  real- 
ly very  grateful  to  him.  Ordinarily  he 
should  lead  off  and  I  appreciate  him 
showing  this  kind  of  deference  to  me. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  is  once 
again  considering  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41.  the  Simon- 
Hatch  consensus  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  wish  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  were  not  necessary. 
But  it  is.  Statutory  measures  have 
been  tried;  but,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, they  have  not  worked. 

If  we  had  passed  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  before  now.  we  would  not 
be  spending  precious  time  debating  the 
ends,  but  rather  the  means  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  But  we  have  not 
heretofore  been  able  to  agree  on  the 
end  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  re- 
quirement. Sadly.  I  believe  we  must 
get  this  amendment  in  place  to  ensure 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  long  spend- 
ing binge  of  Congress. 

Once  a  constitutional  rule  is  in  place, 
we  will  all  be  forced  to  be  serious  about 
getting  the  deficit  under  control  within 
a  definite  period  of  time. 

Madam  President,  a  national  debt  of 
over  $4.5  trillion  is  slowly  but  surely 
killing  businesses  and  individuals  by 
soaking  up  capital  that  could  be  used 
to  create  jobs  and  wealth  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  national  debt  is  now  over  $18,000 
for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  Each  man.  woman,  and  child 
as  of  1994  owes  $18,000. 

So  our  fellow  Utahn's,  each  one  of 
you  owes  $18,000  because  of  the  prof- 
ligacy of  Congress. 

In  1975  it  was  only  $2,500.  A  year  ago 
it  was  $1,300  less.  In  just  1  year  we  have 
gone  up  1.300  more  dollars  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  to 
be  in  debt. 

As  I  have  said,  the  problem  is  getting 
worse  exponentially.  In  1975  our  per 
capita  debt  was  $2,500.  Now  it  is  $18,000. 
Our  debt  has  increased  more  than  sev- 
enfold in  the  last  19  years.  In  fact,  the 
per  capita  debt  when  we  introduced  our 
balanced  budget  amendment  last  Feb- 
ruary was  $16,700.  That  means  every 
American's  debt  burden  has  increased 
$1,300  in  just  1  year. 

This  uncontrollable  debt  burden  will 
be  the  legacy  that  this  generation 
leaves  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

We  are  taxing  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  This  is  the 
lifetime  net  tax  burden  per  generation. 

Congress'  uncontrolled  spending  is 
the  real  problem.  Even  after  the  1990 


budget  deal,  record-setting  tax  hikes 
led  to  record  deficits.  Why?  Because 
Congress  spent  $1.83  for  every  $1  raised. 
No  amount  of  tax  increases  will  reduce 
our  debt  as  long  as  spending  continues 
to  increase  faster. 

President  Clinton's  much  touted  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  only  slows  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  Even  the 
President's  own  most  recent,  rosy  fore- 
casts indicate  that  we  will  add  over 
$200  billion  to  our  debt  this  year.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  sug- 
gest that  the  President's  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan,  will  add  nearly  $1  trillion  to 
our  national  debt  in  the  next  5  years. 
Our  current  deficit  reduction  efforts 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
interest  costs.  Frankly  on  this  chart. 
No.  3,  this  shows  the  deficit  outlook 
through  the  year  2004.  Yes,  in  1994  we 
will  come  down  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  They  hope  it  will  be  only 
$171  billion  deficit  this  next  year,  1994. 
But  actually  as  you  can  see  it  takes  off 
and  goes  up  to  better  than  $359  billion 
by  2004.  So  they  are  just  slowing  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt. 

As  anyone  who  has  borrowed  money 
knows,  compounding  interest  can  eat 
up  a  budget  and  a  person's  options  fast- 
er than  any  other  type  of  expense.  It  is 
no  different  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  in 
1993  amounted  to  nearly  $293  billion. 
That  is  more  than  total  Federal  reve- 
nues in  1975.  Interest  alone  cost  us  26 
percent  of  all  Federal  revenues  and  57 
percent  of  all  individual  income  tax 
revenues. 

OMB  projects  that  interest  on  the 
debt  will  rise  substantially  over  the 
next  5  years.  It  will  pass  the  $300  bil- 
lion mark  in  1995  and  reach  $373  billion 
in  1999.  That  is  if  their  estimates  are 
right.  CBO's  estimates  are  even  higher, 
with  $311  billion  in  interest  in  1995  and 
$382  billion  in  1999. 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  suggested  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  the  deficit  more  than  the 
Clinton  plan  does  because  decreased  so- 
cial spending  will  have  severe,  adverse 
effects.  But  think  how  much  we  could 
do  in  crime  control,  defense,  disaster 
relief,  or  programs  like  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  if  we  had  $300  billion  more 
available  every  year? 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  con- 
tinuing to  waste  over  20  percent  of  our 
entire  budget  on  interest  payments  on 
the  rationale  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
cut  spending.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  throw  away  one-fifth  of 
our  budget  on  interest  payments.  The 
biggest  risk  to  any  or  all  of  the  spend- 
ing programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  mounting  debt  and  spiraling 
interest  costs. 

Just  by  way  of  comparison.  Madam 
President,  in  the  1993  budget,  gross  in- 
terest on  the  debt  was  more  than  the 
entire  defense  budget,  $292.4  billion;  97 
percent  of  Social  Security  claimants, 
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which  is  $302  billion.  Gross  interest  was 
55  percent  of  all  discretionary  outlays 
which  are  $542.5  billion  and  44  percent 
of  all  mandatory  programs  which  are 
$667  billion.  In  fact,  the  nearly  $293  bil- 
lion cost  of  gross  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  could  have  covered  our  en- 
tire health  spending,  including  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  which  are  $207.6  bil- 
lion, all  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
which  are  $19.3  billion,  unemployment 
compensation.  $35.5  billion,  our  entire 
international  discretionary  spending, 
$21.6  billion  and  the  costs  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  of  $8.8  billion. 

Without  the  gross  income  on  the 
debt,  we  would  not  even  have  had  a  def- 
icit last  year.  In  fact,  we  would  have 
run  a  budget  surplus  of  $38  billion.  In- 
terest on  the  debt  is  wasted  money.  It 
is  money  we  could  have  used  but  can- 
not. Over  the  next  5  years  of  "deficit 
reduction,"  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  own  calculation  is  that 
interest  on  the  public  debt  will  total 
really  about  $1.7  trillion;  that  is,  in  the 
next  5  years,  interest  will  go  up  $1.7 
trillion.  That  amount  of  money  would 
fully  fund  the  entire  1994  budget  with 
money  left  over  to  take  care  of  other 
things. 

We  can  only  begin  to  get  interest 
costs  under  control,  after  we  get  the 
budget  deficits  under  control.  That  is 
why  whether  you  want  to  spend  more 
money  on  programs  or  save  money  for 
the  taxpayer,  you  should  support  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  It  will  give  us  the 
constitutional  support  we  need  to  stop 
going  deeper  into  debt. 

Deficit  spending  is  the  worst  kind  of 
spending.  Madam  President.  It  is  easy. 
Members  of  Congress,  special  interest 
groups  and  constituents  like  spending 
increases,  and  they  are  certainly  more 
popular  than  tax  hikes.  Our  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 41.  has  a  three-fifths  majority 
requirement  to  make  deficit  spending 
more  difficult.  If  you  want  to  spend, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  get 
three-fifths  of  a  vote  to  do  so  beyond 
balancing  the  budget.  And  you  are 
going  to  have  to  stand  up  and  vote  to 
do  so,  which  we  do  not  do  now. 

This  is  an  absolutely  critical  provi- 
sion because  it  will  require  60  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  do  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  easier  and  more  popular  course; 
that  is,  spending  on  the  Government 
credit  card. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  also  has  a 
tax  limitation  provision.  A  constitu- 
tional majority  rollcall  vote  is  re- 
quired to  raise  taxes.  This  is  higher 
than  the  current  requirements.  A  con- 
stitutional majority  means  at  least  no 
less  than  51  votes  in  the  Senate,  rather 
than  just  a  majority  of  the  voting  Sen- 
ators. And  those  51  Senators  must  go 
on  record  as  voting  for  those  tax  hikes 
if  they  want  to  do  that.  We  could  vote 
anything  through  the  Senate  normally 
on   a  26-to-25   vote   because   51    people 


would  make  a  majority.  In  this  case,  if 
you  want  to  raise  taxes  under  this 
amendment,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
have  at  least  51.  No  longer  can  you 
have  less  than  51. 

We  need  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment now  to  reverse  the  deficit  trends 
that  are  cutting  off  the  lifeblood  of  the 
United  States  economy.  Perhaps  more 
importantly.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41  will  create  an  additional  constitu- 
tional process  that  will  bring  back  leg- 
islative accountability  to  the  constitu- 
tional system.  The  balanced  budget 
amendment  process  accomplishes  this 
by  making  Federal  deficit  spending  sig- 
nificantly more  difficult. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  prioritize  its  legisla- 
tive agenda  to  determine  which  spend- 
ing measures  are  most  important  and 
fund  only  those  that  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  It  would  then  be 
much  harder  to  shift  the  economic 
costs  of  less  justifiable  spending 
projects  to  the  whole  Nation  through 
legislation  that  is  adverse  to  the  good 
of  our  commonwealth.  In  other  words. 
Congress  will  become  again  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  fulfilling  its  intended 
function  with  its  encroaching  appetite 
curtailed  and  liberty,  as  a  consequence, 
furthered.  We  have  to  pass  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  the  Simon-Hatch- 
Thurmond-Craig  balanced  budget 
amendment.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  the  American  economy,  for  the 
American  constitutional  system,  and 
the  right  thing  to  do  for  our  American 
families. 

Madam  President,  we  are  in  trouble 
in  this  country.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing. I  heard  all  of  these  hysterical 
bits  of  testimony  last  week  from  the 
administration.  Why.  they  act  like  you 
cannot  do  anything  unless  you  con- 
tinue to  spend.  Frankly,  they  act  like 
you  have  to  cut  this  budget  in  1  year 
when,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  allow 
until  2001  to  actually  get  on  this  glide 
path  to  get  our  budget  balanced. 

I  am  tired  of  the  hysteria.  I  am  tired 
of  these  people  saying  we  ought  to  do  it 
ourselves.  We  have  not  done  it  our- 
selves for  33  of  the  last  34  years,  and  we 
have  not  done  it  ourselves  for  most  of 
the  last  56  years.  So  we  need  the  dis- 
cipline that  this  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  bring  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  would  force  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  live  within  their  means,  to 
make  priority  choices  among  compet- 
ing programs,  and  to  do  what  is  right 
for  this  country. 

Once  again.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  dear  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak  this  evening.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  tomorrow. 

But  it  is  important  I  make  these  re- 
marks before  I  leave.  I  just  want  to 
thank  him  again  for  his  kind  courtesy 
to  me  and  for  his  great  leadership  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  thank 
him,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
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I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  many  people  who  have 
played  a  role  in  bringing  this  to  this 
point.  That  includes  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  54  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  staff  people  who  have 
worked  very  hard  on  this,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  them,  as  well  as  to  or- 
ganizations and  people  around  the 
country  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern. This  is  one  where  the  people 
around  the  country  have  to  express  an 
interest. 

Senator  B^tid  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing it  is  the  most  important  vote  in  40 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our  former 
colleague,  Paul  Tsongas,  who  testified 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation  last  week, 
said  it  is  the  most  important  vote  in 
the  20  years  that  he  has  been  observing 
Congress. 

The  reason  it  is  more  important,  for 
example,  than  the  1986  vote  when  this 
lost  by  1  vote  is  then  there  was  the 
probability  the  House  would  defeat  it. 
Today,  this  body  remains  the  stum- 
bling block,  if  there  is  a  stumbling 
block.  It  is  going  to  be  a  close  vote.  We 
all  know  that.  But  the  House  is  ready 
to  pass  it  and  it  will  pass  the  House 
very,  very  quickly.  My  sense  is,  from 
talking  with  Governors  and  others,  is 
that  it  will  be  ratified  by  the  States 
very  quickly. 

I  think  a  very  fundamental  question 
is:  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment?  The  purpose  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  is.  No.  1,  to 
express  philosophy  and.  No.  2,  to  pre- 
vent Government  abuse.  We  have  had 
Government  abuse  in  abundance.  We 
are  celebrating— I  should  not  use  the 
word  celebrating — but  this  is  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  our  Presidents  together 
spending  more  money  than  we  take  in. 
We  celebrate  various  anniversaries.  We 
have  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary 
recently  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  we 
celebrate  various  anniversaries.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  anyone  anywhere  who  is 
planning  a  celebration  for  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  spending  more  money  than 
we  take  in  because  we  know  it  is  hurt- 
ing us.  It  is  hurting  these  pages  and 
their  future.  It  is  hurting  all  of  us. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  idea.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  not  in  the  United  States 
when  the  Constitution  was  written.  He 
was  over  in  France  negotiating  for  us. 
When  he  came  back,  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "If  I  could  add  one  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Government  from 
borrowing  money." 

Now.  we  do  not  go  as  far  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  wanted.  He  wanted  an  abso- 


lute prohibition.  We  believe  that  there 
are  times  when  you  should  have  a  defi- 
cit— when  you  have  a  recession  or  if, 
for  example,  you  have  an  earthquake  in 
California  or  something  else.  There 
may  be  a  time  when  you  should  spend 
money  that  you  do  not  have  in  terms 
of  revenue.  So  we  permit  with  a  60-per- 
cent vote  that  you  can  have  a  deficit. 

The  other  point  that  was  made  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  was  this: 

The  eagerness  to  spend  should  be  matched 
by  the  reluctance  to  tax. 

And  that  historically  has  been  where 
we  have  been.  Madam  President — up 
until  recently.  In  the  past,  during  a 
war,  yes,  we  went  into  debt.  But  after 
the  war,  we  immediately  paid  for  it  and 
we  went  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Right  here,  Madam  President,  on  this 
chart  is  the  history  since  1946  of  where 
we  have  been,  and  you  can  see  these 
red  figures  coming  down.  This  is  where 
we  have  been.  If  we  were  to  add  1994,  it 
would  go  up.  and  then  as  we  go  down 
the  later  years,  the  deficit  grows  and 
grows  and  grows  ad  infinitum,  and  that 
will  continue  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

There  are  those  who  say,  well,  this 
was  just  one  letter  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote.  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed 
himself  in  this  field  a  number  of  times. 
At  one  point  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

To  preserve  our  independence  we  must  not 
let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 

Another  point.  In  1813— this  is  after 
he  was  President.  People  say,  well, 
once  Thomas  Jefferson  became  Presi- 
dent he  realized  what  was  needed.  In 
1813  he  wrote: 

Ought  not  then  the  right  of  each  successive 
generation  to  be  guaranteed  against  the  dis- 
sipations and  corruptions  of  those  preceding 
by  a  fundamental  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tion? 

And  then  a  few  years  later  he  said: 
It  is  incumbent  on  every  generation  to  pay 
its  own  debts  as  it  goes. 

He  believed  that  it  was.  And  again 
quoting  Jefferson: 

It  is  of  such  importance — 

The  principle  of  paying  as  you  go: 

As  to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Government.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity 
with  our  debts  and  morally  bound  to  pay 
them  ourselves. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
standing  and  would  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  her  for  a  question. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question,  yes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  this  morning  I 
had  the  singular  privilege  of  reading 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
which  was  delivered  in  1789,  and  I  was 
taken  in  reading  it  by  the  fact  that  he 
makes  reference,  a  very  direct  ref- 
erence, frankly,  to  the  amendment  for 
the  balanced  budget. 

And  if  I  may,  just  to  quote,  he  says — 
and    this    speech,    by    the    way,    that 


George  Washington  delivered  to  our 
country,  he  never  actually  wrote.  As  a 
testament  for  his  administration,  it 
was  written  in  concert  with  James 
Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  And 
so  it  says  on  this  very  subject,  and  I 
quote: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by 
cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
bursements to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  max- 
ims belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  public  opinion  should  cooper- 
ate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue; 
that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant; 
that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  insepa- 
rable from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
.  .  .  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  can- 
did construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at 
any  time  dictate. 

So  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention, because  he  referenced  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  encouragement  and  ex- 
hortations that  the  Father  of  our 
Country  gave  in  his  farewell  address  on 
this  very  subject;  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  the  public  credit  and 
not  pass  on  the  burden  to  posterity. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  that  observation.  I 
wish  I  could  say  George  Washington 
has  endorsed  my  amendment.  We  can- 
not quite  say  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  he  were  here,  he 
would. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Certainly  in  principle 
what  he  said  is  accurate  and  is  in  line 
with  this.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  agree  on 
much  but  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where 
they  strongly  agreed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Madam  President,  to  have 
that  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEM.^G0GY  AND  DEBT 

(In  the  course  of  his  research.  Donald  Sta- 
bile, professor  of  economics  at  St.  Mary's 
College  of  Maryland,  came  upon  Alexander 
Hamilton's  "Report  on  a  Plan  for  the  Fur- 
ther Support  of  Public  Credit,"  dated  Jan. 
16,  1795,  from  which  this  is  taken) 
To  extinguish  a  Debt  which  exists  and  to 

avoid  contracting  more  are  ideas  almost  al- 


ways favored  by  public  feeling  and  opinion; 
but  to  pay  Taxes  for  the  one  or  the  other 
purpose,  which  are  the  only  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  evil,  is  always  more  or  less  unpopu- 
lar. These  contradictions  are  in  human  na- 
ture. And  the  lot  of  a  Country  would  be  envi- 
able indeed,  in  which  there  were  not  always 
men  ready  to  turn  them  to  the  account  of 
their  own  popularity  or  to  make  other  sin- 
ister account. 

Hence  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see 
the  same  men  Clamouring  for  Occasions  of 
expense,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  present  humour  of  the  community, 
whether  well  or  ill  directed,  declaiming 
against  a  Public  Debt,  and  for  the  reduction 
of  it  as  an  abstract  thesis;  yet  vehement 
against  any  plan  of  taxation  which  is  pro- 
posed to  discharge  old  debts,  or  to  avoid  new 
by  defraying  the  expense  of  exigencies  as 
they  emerge. 

The  consequence  is.  that  the  Public  Debt 
swells  'til  its  magnitude  becomes  enormous, 
and  the  Burthens  of  the  people  gradually  in- 
crease "till  their  weight  becomes  intolerable. 
Of  such  a  state  of  things  great  disorders  in 
the  whole  political  economy,  convulsions  & 
revolutions  of  Government  are  a  Natural  off- 
spring. 

[My  previous  report]  suggests  the  Idea  of 
"incorporating  as  a  fundamental  maximum 
in  the  System  of  Public  Credit  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  creation  of  Debt  should  al- 
ways be  accompanied  with  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishment— that  this  is  the  true  secret 
for  rendering  public  credit  immortal,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  in 
which  there  may  not  be  an  adherence  to  the 
Maxim"  and  it  expressed  an  unfeigned  solici- 
tude that  this  may  be  attempted  by  the 
United  States.— Alexander  Hamilton.  Tresis- 
ury  Department.  Scy.  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  interesting  that 
even  the  lead  witness  in  opposition  to 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  last 
year.  Prof.  Laurence  Tribe  of  Har- 
vard— I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone. 
He  is  still  opposed  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  he  said  this: 

Despite  the  misgivings  I  expressed  on  this 
score  a  decade  ago.  I  no  longer  think  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  at  a  concep- 
tual level  an  unsuited  kind  of  provision  to 
include  in  the  Constitution.  The  Jeffersonian 
notion  that  today's  populace  should  not  be 
able  to  burden  future  generations  with  exces- 
sive debt  does  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  fun- 
damental value  that  is  worthy  of 
enshrinement  in  the  Constitution.  In  a  sense, 
it  represents  a  structural  protection  for  the 
rights  of  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Madam  President,  the  last  time  we 
voted  on  this  in  the  Senate  after  sig- 
nificant debate  was  1986.  It  failed  to 
carry  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  The  ar- 
gument used  then  was  we  can  balance 
the  budget  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  very  interesting  that 
we  are  hearing  the  same  arguments 
today.  At  that  point  we  had,  with  the 
approval  of  a  Republican  President  of 
the  United  States,  taken  some  steps  to 
reduce  the  deficit  a  little,  and  now  we 
have  taken  steps  to  the  great  credit  of 
President  Clinton  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
But  in  1986,  the  deficit  was  S2  trillion. 
Now  the  deficit  is  $4.5  trillion.  And  we 
are  hearing  the  same  arguments. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  a  15-to-3  vote. 


the  largest  vote  ever  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  balanced 
budget.  But  can  we  do  it  without  a  con- 
stitutional amendment? 

Well,  let  us  take  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  provision  that  did  have 
some  effect.  In  theory  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  was  supposed  to  balance 
the  budget  by  the  year  1991.  And  look, 
here  we  are,  1991— $269  billion,  the  next 
largest  line  on  this  deficit  chart. 

The  reality  is  that  statutory  changes 
are  too  easily  avoided.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
comes awkward,  we  change  the  statute. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say,  well. 
Congress  just  will  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate 
get  up  in  the  Chamber  and  say  let  us 
not  pay  attention  to  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  say  let  us  not  pay  at- 
tention to  the  budgetary  agreement  we 
had. 

We  just  changed  the  law  when  it  be- 
came too  awkward. 

E^ch  of  us  hsis  taken  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution.  It  is  the  one 
oath  we  take  to  protect  that  Constitu- 
tion. I  really  believe  the  Members  of 
this  body  take  that  oath  seriously,  and 
would  not  just  ignore  the  Constitution. 

I  might  add,  for  those  who  say  it  is  a 
gimmick,  our  House  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Olvmpia  Snowe,  had  a 
great  line.  She  said,  "If  it  were  just  a 
gimmick.  Congress  would  have  passed 
it  a  long  time  ago." 

I  think  there  is  some  truth  to  that. 
And  for  those  who  say  it  is  just  a  gim- 
mick, that  Congress  will  evade  it,  there 
is  no  word  "budget"  in  the  amendment. 
What  we  do  to  lock  this  in  to  make 
sure  receipts  and  revenues  match,  we 
say,  so  you  do  not  play  games  with  off- 
budget,  on-budget,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  we  say  it  takes  a  three-fifths 
majority  to  increase  the  national  debt. 

We  ought  to  be  encouraging  pay-as- 
you-go  Government. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  back  some 
years  ago.  President  Eisenhower,  to  his 
great  credit,  suggested  an  interstate 
highway  system.  It  was  the  largest  sin- 
gle public  works  project  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  not  just  of  our  country. 
And  President  Eisenhower  suggested 
that  we  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
interstate  highway  system.  A  Senator 
by  the  name  of  Albert  Gore,  Sr.  said  we 
should  not  issue  bonds  on  this.  We 
should  pay  for  it  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Fortunately  he  prevailed,  and  we 
have  saved  over  $800  billion  that  would 
have  gone  for  interest,  and  harm  to  the 
economy. 

This  has  flexibility.  People  say,  well, 
you  cannot  have  a  capital  budget.  First 
of  all.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  for 
having  a  capital  budget  at  the  Federal 
level.  When  people  say,  well,  a  home- 
owner has  to  have  a  mortgage,  we 
ought  to  have  the  same  flexibility,  or  a 
local  school  district.  They  do  that  be- 
cause they  have  no  option.  If  you  have 


money  in  the  bank,  you  do  not  borrow. 
We  ought  to  be  balancing  things  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  biggest  single  project  we  have. 
Madam  President,  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment right  now,  is  the  nuclear  car- 
rier. We  pay  for  that.  We  could  pay  for 
that  over  6  years.  The  most  we  would 
pay  for  would  be  $1  billion  in  1  year. 
There  is  no  reason  for  issuing  bonds  on 
that. 

And  under  this  provision  we  could 
have  some  flexibility  for  something 
like  the  new  judicial  center  that  is 
near  Union  Station.  Senator  Pat  Moy- 
NIHAN  used  some  creative  financing  on 
that.  I  am  not  sure  as  a  matter  of 
precedent  that  it  is  wise.  But  for  the 
new  judicial  center  we  have  a  20-year 
lease.  We  pay  each  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  20  years  the  Federal  Government 
will  own  it.  I  think  most  Members  are 
not  aware  that  is  how  that  is  financed. 

I  do  not  recommend  that.  But  that 
would  be  possible  under  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Those  who  say  that  it  has  no  flexibil- 
ity are  wrong.  But  it  does  not  have 
complete  flexibility. 

I  had  the  experience  about  a  year 
ago,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  of  introduc- 
ing a  bill  for  long-term  care  with  a  half 
percent  increase  in  Social  Security  to 
pay  for  it.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  who  shall  remain  nameless, 
came  to  me,  and  said  that  they  really 
liked  my  long-term  care  bill.  If  I  would 
just  drop  the  half  percent  increase  in 
Social  Security  to  pay  for  it,  they 
would  like  to  be  cosponsors.  We  can  do 
that  now.  We  have  a  blank  check. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  we  should 
not  have  a  blank  check;  that  if  we 
want  a  long- term  care  bill,  we  have  to 
have  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  And  if  we 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  vote  for  the 
taxes,  we  cannot  have  the  long-term 
care  bill.  That  is  the  reality  that  we 
have  to  face. 

My  colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
CRAIG,  who  has  been  so  helpful  on 
this — we  might  differ  on  a  long-term 
care  bill,  but  we  are  in  agreement  that 
if  we  have  a  program  we  have  to  have 
the  taxes  and  the  revenue  to  pay  for  it, 
that  you  cannot  simply  constantly  go 
into  debt. 

The  question  of  a  recession  has  also 
been  brought  up.  There  is  concern  on 
this.  I  thought  Fred  Bergsten,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Jimmy  Carter,  who  testified,  "If 
you  had  asked  me  5  years  ago,  would  I 
be  for  a  balanced  budget,"  he  said,  "ab- 
solutely not."  But  he  said,  "Now  I 
think  it  is  essential  for  the  country." 

He  pointed  out  that  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  will  give  us  greater 
flexibility  if  we  do  it  wisely  and  build 
in  a  1-  or  2-percent  surplus  so  that  we 
have  the  flexibility  if  there  is  a  reces- 
sion to  spend  money  for  these  kinds  of 
needs.  Now,  because  we  are  so  strapped 
we  cannot  pass  $11  billion  for  a  jobs 
program  in  this  recession. 
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Professor  David  Calleo  from  your 
State  of  Maryland,  Madam  President, 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  re- 
cently wrote: 

Financially,  the  United  States  is  fast 
growing  into  a  giant  banana  republic.  Our 
national  debt  has  risen  from  less  than  $1  tril- 
lion in  1980  to  over  $4  trillion  in  1993.  High 
interest  payments  squeeze  out  the  Federal 
funds  needed  not  only  for  those  humani- 
tarian needs  that  make  us  a  better  and 
happier  society,  but  also  for  the  educational 
and  infrastructural  spending  required  to 
keep  us  competitive  with  other  nations. 

Why  would  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment work  when  Gramm-Rudman  and 
other  statutory  attempts  have  failed? 
He  goes  into  that,  and  then  he  says: 

Without  some  structural  restraint  on  bor- 
rowing, the  present  strong  bias  towards 
spending  without  revenues  will  continue,  and 
the  Nation's  balance  sheet  will  fall  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  red.  Structural  re- 
straints on  wayward  power  are  presumably 
what  a  Constitution  is  for. 

He  is  absolutely  correct. 

Our  former  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
Tsongas,  said  in  testimony  last  week  in 
behalf  of  this,  that  we  have  a  debt  ad- 
diction. I  think  that  is  correct.  Like  a 
drug  addiction  or  an  alcohol  addiction, 
to  get  rid  of  the  addiction  will  require 
some  pain.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
get  rid  of  the  addiction  than  to  keep 
the  addiction. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  up  another 
chart  because  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  deficits  coming  down. 
They  are  coming  down  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  the  bill  that  we 
passed  last  August. 

Here  you  see  them  coming  down. 
What  is  not  said  is  that  under  CBO's 
calculations  they  start  going  up  again. 
Here  you  have  in  the  last  year  of  CBO's 
estimate,  a  deficit  of  $365  billion,  a 
record  deficit.  We  can  do  much,  much 
better  than  that. 

We  are  spending  right  now  $800  mil- 
lion a  day  for  interest.  What  do  we  get 
for  that  $800  million  a  day  for  interest? 
Nothing  other  than  higher  interest 
rates  and  deeper  debt  for  our  children. 

What  harm  is  done  with  this  huge 
deficit?  All  kinds  of  illustrations  can 
be  used.  But  it  was  interesting  that 
last  week  there  was  a  report  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  homeless,  an  area  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
very  interested  in  along  with  others  of 
us.  A  major  reason  for  the  problems  of 
homelessness  is  we  have  not  built 
enough  housing  in  our  country.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  not  building 
enough  housing  in  our  country  is  that 
interest  rates  are  too  high.  That  has 
discouraged  the  building  of  private 
housing. 

So  when  you  do  not  have  enough 
housing,  who  gets  housing?  Well,  those 
of  us  who  can  afford  it.  Who  gets 
squeezed  out?  Those  who  cannot  afford 
it. 

We  are  hurting  ourselves  fiscally. 
The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


says  that  from  1978  to  1988  we  lost  5- 
percent  growth  in  GNP  and  national 
income  because  of  the  deficit. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  that  means 
practically  in  terms  of  each  of  our 
States.  CBO  says  1  percent  is  650,000 
jobs. 

On  that  basis,  that  is  3.75  million 
jobs  lost  because  of  the  deficit.  How 
many  of  those  are  in  Maryland,  Idaho, 
or  Illinois?  I  do  not  know.  But  there 
are  a  lot.  The  GAO  says  we  are  headed 
toward  an  economic  catastrophe — that 
is  their  phrase,  not  mine — if  we  do  not 
get  ahold  of  this  thing.  We  have  to  get 
ahold  of  this  thing.  They  also  say  if  we 
continue  muddling  along,  we  are  going 
to  hurt  the  people  of  our  country.  But 
if  by  the  year  2001— and  that  is  the  date 
we  have  in  our  amendment— we  balance 
the  budget,  by  the  year  2020.  the  aver- 
age American  will  have  an  increase  in 
standard  of  living  of  36  percent. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  the  Con- 
cord coalition  put  together  a  state- 
ment and  analysis  of  where  we  would 
be  if  we  did  not  have  this  deficit,  and 
they  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  history, 
that  our  productivity  would  have  been 
significantly  higher  and  that  the  aver- 
age family  in  America  today,  instead 
of  having  an  average  family  income  of 
$35,000,  would  have  an  average  family 
income  of  $50,000.  Well,  that  is  a  huge, 
huge  difference. 

What  about  the  trade  deficit?  I  asked 
CBO  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  provide  me  studies,  and  the 
studies  varied  from  37  percent  to  56 
percent  of  the  trade  deficit  is  caused  by 
the  budget  deficit. 

Then  we  have  a  distribution  problem, 
a  fiscal  problem.  In  inflation-adjusted 
terms,  this  is  what  happened  between 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1993.  Some  of  the 
items  are  down.  For  example,  transpor- 
tation, down  6  percent:  education, 
down  8  percent.  Yes.  we  have  increased 
the  appropriations,  but  not  as  much  as 
inflation.  And  then  defense — and  a  lot 
of  people  think  that  is  the  big  growth 
item— was  16  percent.  Entitlements,  be- 
cause of  health  care  and  number 
growth,  up  32  percent. 

What  is  the  big  growth  item?  This 
one  here:  interest.  What  do  we  get  for 
it?  Zero,  nothing,  other  than  harm  to 
our  economy.  This  is  $293  billion  spent 
last  year.  Who  pays  that  $293  billion? 
People  of  limited  means.  Who  collects 
it?  Those  who  are  more  fortunate  in 
our  society.  What  is  happening  is  that 
this  is  squeezing  out  our  ability  to  re- 
spond on  education  and  health  care  and 
things  that  are  important  to  our  coun- 
try. 

This  past  year  we  spent  twice  as 
much  on  interest  as  all  the  poverty 
programs  combined,  eight  times  as 
much  on  interest  as  on  all  of  our  edu- 
cation. The  biggest  welfare  program  we 
have  in  this  country,  my  friends,  is  the 
interest  program.  It  is  welfare  for  the 
rich.  We  ought  to  change  that.  It  is 
eating  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  this 
country. 


A  very  interesting  article  appeared  in 
the  magazine  called  International 
Economy — and  I  confess  I  am  not  a  reg- 
ular reader  of  the  magazine — by  a  writ- 
er named  Richard  Coo,  and  the  heading 
on  it  really  tells  a  story:  "America's 
Budget  Deficits;  They  Redistribute  In- 
come To  The  Rich."  That  is  what  we 
are  doing. 

Plus,  one  of  the  things  that  happens 
when  we  redistribute  income  to  those 
who  are  more  fortunate  is  we  take 
away  a  stabilizing  factor  in  our  soci- 
ety. You  see  that  people  at  the  lower 
income  level  get  money,  and  they  will 
spend  it,  because  they  have  no  alter- 
native. You  give  money  to  those  who 
are  more  fortunate  economically  and  a 
lot  of  them  will  save  it,  invest  it  in 
other  countries,  and  do  things  like 
that. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  Senator 
Paul  Douglas.  I  have  his  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  it. 
He  was  my  political  mentor.  He  was  an 
economist.  A  lot  of  people  do  not  know 
that.  Some  will  remember  the  Cobb- 
Douglas  theory  of  wages.  The  Douglas 
of  that  was  Paul  Douglas.  Back  in  1950, 
he  warned  against  the  dangers  that  we 
are  moving  down  toward  greater  defi- 
cits, and  he  said  with  that  will  be  high- 
er interest  rates.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  that  year  the  deficit  was  $3  bil- 
lion, and  the  prime  rate  that  year  was 
2  percent.  What  a  great  thing  that 
would  be  if  we  were  there  today. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  we  redistrib- 
ute money  to  the  wealthy;  17  percent  of 
what  we  redistribute  through  interest 
now  goes  to  other  countries.  And  the 
real  figure  is  higher  than  17  percent. 
The  17  percent  is  the  public  figure,  held 
by  individuals  and  corporations  and 
other  countries.  The  reason  the  figure 
is  higher  is  that  some  people,  because 
of  laws  in  their  country,  do  not  want  it 
known.  But  the  17  percent  is  a  matter 
of  some  trouble. 

Let  us  just  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Carbondale,  IL,  and  I  came  to  him  and 
I  said.  "I  would  like  to  spend  more 
money  than  I  take  in  this  year.  Will 
you  make  me  a  loan?"  You  look  at  my 
balance  sheet  and  you  would  agree  to 
do  that  for  1  year.  And  I  came  in  a  sec- 
ond year,  and  you  would  agree  to  do  it 
a  second  year,  and  maybe  the  third 
year.  But  at  some  point,  a  prudent 
banker  is  going  to  say:  I  think  I  better 
put  my  money  somewhere  else.  And  at 
some  point,  some  indefinable  point, 
prudent  international  bankers  are 
going  to  say  the  same. 

Lester  Thurow.  a  very  distinguished 
economist,  has  warned  us  that  the 
question  is  not  if  foreign  holdings  are 
at  some  point  going  to  be  withdrawn; 
the  question  is  when  they  are  going  to 
be  withdrawn.  The  only  way  we  can 
prevent  that  from  happening,  in  my 
opinion,  is  with  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  and  that  troubled 
continent  has  major  problems.  One  of 
the  problems  is,  as  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank  will  tell  you,  that  their 
debt  exceeds  their  national  income. 
Their  debt  is  109  percent  of  their  na- 
tional income.  But  where  are  we  head- 
ed? In  1980,  our  debt  relative  to  na- 
tional income  was  24.9  percent.  Today, 
it  is  70.5  percent.  We  are  headed  down 
the  same  road. 

The  GAO.  in  June  1992,  made  a  report 
suggesting  that  we  are  headed  toward 
major  problems — again  they  use  the 
term  "economic  catastrophe" — and 
suggested  that  we  are  headed  toward  20 
percent  of  deficit  relative  to  national 
income.  That  is  modified  because  of 
the  action  taken  last  August,  and  I 
wish  I  had  up-to-date  figures.  The  ini- 
tial indication  is  that  figure  may  be 
down  by  about  3.7  percent. 

But  the  significant  fact  is  that  no  na- 
tion, no  industrial  nation,  has  come 
anywhere  near  that  figure  without 
monetizing  the  debt,  without  just 
printing  money  to  get  around  it,  and 
without  having  hyperinflation.  The 
closest  example  that  we  have  near  us  is 
Mexico,  who.  in  1988.  reached  the  point 
of  a  12.5-percent  deficit  relative  to 
their  national  income,  and  inflation 
there  was  114  percent.  That  114  percent 
would  mean  just  cutting  in  half  their 
Social  Security  retirement  fund;  114 
percent  inflation  would  mean  cutting 
in  half  pension  benefits  of  people;  114 
percent  means  cutting  family  savings 
in  half,  and  there  are  others  that  are 
much  worse  than  that. 

But  let  us  just  say  you  do  not  want 
to  believe  GAO  on  this.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  0MB.  Here  we  have  what  they 
say— this  is  from  the  budget  docu- 
ments, those  four  huge  documents  we 
got  the  other  day— "Lifetime  Net  Tax 
Rates  Under  Alternative  Policies." 

Well,  I  was  bom  in  1928.  Here  they 
had  130.  You  will  see  I  will  spend  an  av- 
erage of  30  percent  of  my  lifetime  in- 
come on  taxation. 

Let  us  get  down  here  to  the  bottom 
where  they  say  future  generations.  Fu- 
ture generations  was,  before  we  passed 
reconciliation,  believe  it  or  not,  93  per- 
cent; after  that.  82  percent.  And  then 
they  say  with  health  care  reform  and 
with  their  economic  assumptions — and 
their  economic  assumptions  are  not 
only  that  health  care  reform  is  going 
to  save  a  lot  of  money;  and  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Clinton  health  care  plan; 
I  am  a  believer  in  it — but  they  also  as- 
sume you  are  going  to  have  10  years  of 
steady  economic  progress. 

What  about  future  generations?  They 
say  future  generations  will  have  66  to 
75  percent  of  their  net  lifetime  earn- 
ings going  for  taxes. 

Now  that  just  is  not  going  to  happen, 
my  friends.  Do  you  know  what  we  will 
do  before  we  do  that?  We  will  start 
printing  money.  We  will  start  the 
printing  presses  rolling.  We  will  have 


funny  money  that  is  out  there.  That  is 
the  experience  of  a  great  many  nations. 

I  read  a  book  recently  about  ancient 
Florence.  That  is  what  happened  there. 

Adam  Smith  wrote  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  in  1776.  He  said: 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  scarce. 
I  believe,  a  single  instance  of  their  having 
been  fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been 
brought  about  at  all.  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy;  sometimes 
by  an  avowed  one.  bpt  always  by  a  real  one. 
though  frequently  by  a  pretended  payment. 

So,  by  phony  money. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  President 
Clinton  for  his  leadership  on  what  he 
has  done  in  the  deficit. 

According  to  CBO,  what  we  voted  on 
last  August  has  saved  us  $433  billion. 
What  CBO  says  we  have  to  do  between 
now  and  2001  is  save  $600  billion,  rough- 
ly the  same  amount.  And  there  are 
other  factors  that  even  suggest  that 
the  CBO  figure  is  an  underestimate  in 
terms  of  the  $433  billion.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  gradual  decline  in  deficit, 
less  than  the  decline  in  the  last  2 
years.  We  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  not  impossible. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Wharton 
School  last  Thursday— and  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  with  my 
colleague  from  Idaho — the  Wharton 
School  last  Thursday  released  a  study 
saying  that,  yes.  if  we  were  to  move  on 
this  deficit,  it  could  cause  a  little  pain. 
They  were  assuming  across-the-board 
cuts,  which  I  do  not  think  we  would 
provide.  But  they  also  said,  30-year 
bonds,  if  we  pass  this,  they  predict  will 
drop  from  6.5  percent  to  2.5  percent. 

Well,  do  you  know  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  economy  in  this  country  if 
we  dropped  30-year  bonds  from  6.5  per- 
cent to  2.5  percent,  as  they  say  we  will 
if  we  pass  this?  Housing  construction 
would  boom;  industrial  investment 
would  boom.  It  would  be  a  great,  great 
plus  for  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  column  by 
George  Will  and  one  by  Michael 
Kinsley.  George  Will  is  a  conservative 
writer.  Michael  Kinsley  is  a  liberal 
writer.  Both  of  them  are  saying  why 
they  are  for  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30.  1992] 

It  Ought  To  Be  a  Crime 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

What  House  Speaker  Tom  Foley  recently 
said  would  have  sent  shivers  down  Washing- 
ton's spine,  if  it  had  one.  He  predicted  the 
end  of  civilization,  as  Washington  has  known 
it.  He  predicted  Congress  this  year  will  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  require  the 
federal  government  to  balance  its  budget. 

The  unlikely  Robespierre  of  this  revolution 
is  Illinois'  mild-mannered  Sen.  Paul  Simon, 
who  calls  himself  a  "pay-as-you-go"  Demo- 
crat.  With   the  patience   learned   in  nearly 


four  decades  in  politics,  he  has  been  visiting 
colleagues  one  at  a  time,  warning  that  the 
federal  government's  gross  interest  costs, 
which  were  just  $74  billion  in  fiscal  1980.  are 
projected  to  be  $315  billion  in  fiscal  1993. 
when  interest— the  rental  of  money— will  be 
the  largest  federal  e.xpenditure. 

Discerning  conservatives  know  that  huge 
deficits  make  big  government  cheap  for  cur- 
rent consumers  of  its  services,  thereby  re- 
ducing resistance  to  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment. Sentient  liberals  recognize  that  huge 
deficits  involve  regressive  transfer  pay- 
ments: We  are  transferring  $315  billion  from 
taxpayers  to  buyers  of  Treasury  bills — gen- 
erally rich  individuals  and  institutions— in 
America  and  places  like  Tokyo  and  Riyadh. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  in  1986 
the  Senate  cast  66  votes — just  one  short  of 
the  two-thirds  needed— for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  And  in  1990  the  House  fell  just 
seven  votes  short.  Today  Congress  is  bat- 
tered by  scandal,  by  anti-incumbent  fever 
and  by  the  term-limits  movement,  and  is 
bracing  to  be  the  villain  in  President  Bush's 
campaign  rhetoric.  So  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  indeed  likely  to  be  sent  to  the 
states. 

Will  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the 
states  ratify  it?  Forty-nine  of  them— all  but 
Vermont — operate  under  similar  require- 
ments. And  a  vote  against  the  amendment 
looks  like  a  vote  for  big  government. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  would  serve 
Congress's  institutional  interests  by  requir- 
ing the  president  to  propose  a  balanced  budg- 
et, something  neither  Reagan  nor  Bush  has 
come  close  to  doing.  Thus  the  amendment 
would  end  the  tiresome  presidential  postur- 
ing—"Only  Congress  can  spend  money"— 
that  places  on  Congress  exclusive  blame  for 
deficits.  In  fact,  in  states  as  well  as  in  Wash- 
ington, executive  branches  generally  deter- 
mine the  level  of  spending,  and  legislatures 
merely  modify — and  not  very  much — spend- 
ing patterns. 

Some  people  predict  that  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  would  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
large  tax  increases.  That  is  possible  but, 
given  today's  taxaphobia.  not  likely. 

Other  people  predict  that  an  amendment 
would  result  in  cuts  in  program  X.  \  or  Z. 
Such  predictions  are  implicit  confessions 
that  if  Congress  is  forced  to  enforce  prior- 
ities, then  X.  'if  or  Z  will  be  deemed  dispen- 
sable. When  $400  billion  deficits  are  per- 
mitted, marginal,  even  frivolous  programs 
get  funded  because  costs  can  be  shoved  onto 
future  generations. 

Anyway,  it  is  wrong  to  make  support  for  a 
constitutional  change  contingent  on  guesses 
about  particular  short-term  policy  con- 
sequences. A  sufncient  reason  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  to  impose,  on  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  a  regime 
of  constitutionally  compelled  choices. 

Simon's  amendment  has  a  clause  permit- 
ting escape  from  restraint  by  vote  of  a  super 
majority.  Sixty  percent  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  both  Houses  can  vote  an  imbalanced 
budget  for.  say.  countercyclical  purposes. 

An  unsolved  and  perhaps  ultimately  insol- 
uble problem  for  any  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  enforcement.  What  will  be  the 
penalties  for  noncompliance?  An  unenforce- 
able amendment  is  less  a  law  than  an  expres- 
sion of  intention.  No  one.  least  of  all  con- 
servatives, can  equably  contemplate  involv- 
ing courts  in  enforcement  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  evasion  of  it  would  deepen  public 
cynicism. 

But  at  certain  points,  and  this  is  one.  the 
governed  must  simply  presuppose  a  suffi- 
ciency of  honor  among  the  governors.  Fur- 
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thermore,  elevating  riscal  responsibility  to 
the  rank  of  a  constitutional  duty  will 
heighten  public  scrutiny  of  budgeting  behav- 
ior and  will  intensify  public  indignation 
about  any  disregard  of  the  duty. 

I  have  hitherto  (July  25.  1982)  argued 
against  a  balanced  budget  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  wrong  to  constitutionalize 
economic  policy.  Since  then  there  have  been 
2.9  trillion  reasons  for  reconsidering— the  2.9 
trillion  dollars  added  to  the  nation's  debt. 
My  mistake  was  in  considering  deficits 
merely  economic  rather  than  political 
events.  In  fact,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  do  something  of  constitutional  sig- 
nificance: It  will  protect  important  rights  of 
an  unrepresented  group,  the  unborn  genera- 
tions that  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  debts. 
The  amendment  blocks  a  form  of 
confiscation  of  property— taxation  without 
representation. 

The  Constitution  is  fundamental  law  that 
should  indeed  deal  only  with  fundamental 
questions.  But  as  the  third  president  said. 
"The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
Imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves." Simon's  amendment  is.  in  Jeffer- 
son's language,  an  emphatic  withdrawal  of 
an  authorization  government  has  wrongly 
assumed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14.  1992) 

The  Liberal  Case  for  a  Budget  Amendment 

(By  Michael  Kinsley) 

"It  is  the  Congress  that  tells  the  executive 
how  to  spend  every  dime."  said  President 
Bush,  attacking  "the  spending  habits  of  the 
Congress"  at  a  Bush -Quay  le  fund-raiser  the 
other  day. 

To  call  this  hoary  Republican  bluff  is  one 
reason  I'm  for  Sen.  Paul  Simon's  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  Each 
year,  it  declares,  "the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  proposed  budget  *  *  * 
in  which  total  outlays  do  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts." Neither  Ronald  Reagan  nor  George 
Bush  has  ever  come  close. 

The  amendment  also  would  require  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  deficit-free  budget,  unless  a 
three-fifths  majority  in  both  houses  voted 
not  to.  Congress,  terrified  of  the  sour  public 
mood,  is  near-certain  to  pass  some  kind  of 
balanced  budget  amendment  next  month. 
But  voting  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  not  just  a  desperate  short-term  political 
expedient.  For  Democrats,  it  is  good  long- 
term  politics. 

The  voters  are  hypocrites  about  federal 
spending:  hating  it  in  general,  cherishing  it 
in  the  particular.  The  deficit  is  the  concrete 
expression  of  this  voter  hypocrisy.  Politi- 
cians of  both  parties  cater  to  it.  But  by  and 
large,  it  is  Republicans  who  since  1980  have 
made  this  hypocrisy  the  central  feature  of 
American  politics  and  Republicans  who  have 
benefited  politically  from  it. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment,  if  it 
worked,  might  lead  to  lower  spending  or 
higher  taxes  or  some  combination.  But  at 
least  it  would  lead  to  an  honest  debate.  That 
would  not  just  be  hygienic.  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  party  that's  been  losing  the  dis- 
honest debate  of  the  past  decade. 

Of  course,  mere  partisan  advantage  is  not 
a  good  enough  reason  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  wise.  And  there  are  those  who 
support  the  goal  but  doubt  the  means. 


The  argument  against  the  desirability  of  a 

balanced  budget  has  many  byways,  but  the 

main  point  is  the  traditional  Keynesian  one 

that  the  stimulus  of  a  deficit  should  be  avail- 
able during  recessions:  The  proper  goal  is 
balance  over  the  course  of  an  economic 
cycle.  Simon's  three-fifths  escape  clause  is 
intended  to  allow  for  deficits  during  bad 
times.  If  exercised  promiscuously,  this  es- 
cape clause  could  make  the  amendment 
worthless.  But  the  medicine  is  there  if  need- 
ed. 

What's  driven  some  liberals  to  support  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  however,  is  the 
realization  that  deficit  spending  has  become 
a  medicine  we  Americans  can't  be  trusted 
with.  We  use  it  when  we're  sick,  then  when 
we're  healthy  we  just  increase  the  dosage. 
When,  inevitably,  we  get  sick  again,  even 
gargantuan  doses  don't  have  their  usual 
therapeutic  effect.  Even  to  use  this  drug 
properly  in  the  future,  we  first  will  have  to 
clear  it  out  of  our  system. 

The  deficit  also  makes  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment activism  nearly  impossible.  If  lib- 
eral politics  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
holding  action  ("reactionary  liberalism."  in 
Kevin  Phillips's  devastating  phrase),  the  na- 
tion's deficit  addiction  must  first  be  cured. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Constitution  ought  to 
dictate  the  procedures  of  democracy  and  the 
protection  of  individual  rights,  not  specific 
policy  outcomes.  As  Justice  Holmes  fa- 
mously put  it.  "a  constitution  is  not  in- 
tended to  embody  a  particular  economic  the- 
ory. *  *  *  It  is  made  for  people  of  fundamen- 
tally differing  views. 

But  have  you  read  the  Constitution  lately? 
Many  of  its  clauses  address  concerns  that 
now  seem  trivial.  See  the  Third  Amendment, 
about  quartering  soldiers.  We  should  only  be 
so  lucky  that  fiscal  responsibility  seems  a 
passe  issue  in  future  years.  And  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  despite  its  name,  is  ar- 
guably procedural,  not  substantive.  It 
doesn't  mandate  a  balanced  budget,  but 
amends  the  legislative  process  to  counteract 
the  current  bias  against  one. 

Robert  Reischauer.  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  calls  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  a  "cruel  hoax"  on  the 
public  because— like  Gramm-Rudman  before 
it— it  substitutes  procedure  for  substance.  It 
allows  politicians  to  pretend  they're  address- 
ing the  deficit  while  actually  putting  off  the 
painful  slicing  for  later.  (The  amendment 
takes  effect  two  years  after  ratification  by 
the  states,  which  also  could  take  years.) 

Reischauer  is  right  that  the  amendment  is 
a  hoax  on  the  public,  which  is  not  being  told 
what  a  balanced  budget  would  actually  en- 
tail. But  is  it  a  cruel  hoax?  It  would  be  if  the 
three-fifths  escape  clause  became  a  routine 
exercise.  But  if  the  amendment  actually  pro- 
duced genuine  fiscal  discipline,  even  four  or 
five  years  down  the  road,  it  would  be  a  kind 
hoax,  not  a  cruel  one— sort  of  like  enticing  a 
beloved  relative  into  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  cowardly,  to  be  sure,  for  today's  poli- 
ticians to  support  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment instead  of  actually  taking  action  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget.  But  that  cowardice 
will  catch  up  with  them  one  way  or  another. 
They'll  either  have  to  face  the  music  in  four 
or  five  years  or  retire  in  order  to  avoid  it.  In 
fact,  the  balanced  budget  amendment  could 
make  that  other  constitutional  cure-all- 
term  limits— superfiuous. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Concord  Coalition 
says  that  we  have  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection to  get  the  kind  of  budget  bal- 
ance kind  of  help  to  our  Nation  that  we 
need. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  por- 
tions of  this  item  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concord  Coalition  Zero  Deficit  Plan 
introduction 
Why  Balance  the  Federal  Budget? 
The  Zero  Deficit  Plan  is  a  plan  for  our  eco- 
nomic future.  The  goal  is  to  assure  a  more 
secure,  prosperous  future  for  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  balance  the  budget 
for  its  own  sake.  Reducing  government 
spending  and  increasing  taxes  means  short- 
term  sacrifice.  This  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  long-term  economic  benefits  that  will 
How  from  putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
Eliminating  the  deficit  will  help  put  the 
nation  back  on  the  path  to  lasting  prosperity 
and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  the  next 
century.  That  larger  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
as  long  as  the  nation  continues  to  run  large, 
chronic  budget  deficit. 

Balancing  the  budget  and  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic future  are  directly  linked.  There  is  a 
tie  between  budget  deficits  today  and  what 
we  can  enjoy  tomorrow: 

Because  there  are  only  so  many  hours  in 
each  day,  the  principal  way  Americans  can 
increase  their  standard  of  living  is  if  each 
worker  becomes  more  productive:  produces 
more  and  better  goods  and  services  for  each 
hour  worked. 

For  workers  to  become  more  productive, 
investments  must  be  made  in  better-edu- 
cated and  better-trained  workers;  in  modern- 
ized plants,  equipment,  and  productive  tech- 
niques; in  new  discoveries  and  innovations: 
and  in  transportation,  communications,  and 
other  infrastructure. 

To  make  these  investments,  there  must  be 
a  pool  of  savings  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Historically,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  particularly  low  rate  of  private  savings 
but,  what  is  worse,  the  federal  government's 
deficit  is  financed  by  soaking  up  most  of  the 
savings  we  manage  to  put  away.  When  the 
government  spends  more  money  that  it  has. 
it  borrows  the  rest.  Most  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed comes  from  private  savings. 

Only  if  the  government  stops  using  up  pri- 
vate savings  will  the  money  be  freed  for  in- 
vestment. Balancing  the  federal  budget  will 
mean  that  the  nation's  savings  could  be  used 
to  increase  our  productivity,  create  good 
jobs,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

The  declining  trend  in  what  Americans 
produce  for  each  hour  worked  illustrates  how 
serious  a  problem  this  has  become.  From  1946 
to  1973.  what  Americans  produced  for  each 
hour  of  work  increased  2.9  percent  each  year. 
From  1974  to  1993.  the  increase  was  only  1 
percent  a  year.  If  productivity  had  improved 
as  rapidly  in  the  past  two  decades  as  it  had 
in  the  previous  three,  the  median  annual 
family  income  today  would  be  S50,500.  in- 
stead of  the  $35,000  it  is. 

That  $15,500-a-year  gap  is  related  to  our 
large  federal  deficit.  But  because  we  never 
had  the  $15,500.  we  don't  miss  it  in  the  same 
way  we  would  if  we  had  first  enjoyed  the  in- 
come and  then  given  it  up.  As  long  as  in- 
comes continue  to  creep  up  even  slightly 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  cumulative 
shortfall  in  income  remains  largely  hidden 
from  public  indignation. 

Solving  the  deficit  problem  does  not  auto- 
matically guarantee  a  rosy  economic  future. 
Other  developments  are  needed  to  com- 
plement a  balanced  budget:  reduced  con- 
sumption, increased  savings  and  investment. 
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improved  productivity,  education,  infiation 
and  interest  rates  at  desirable  levels,  and  a 
favorable  worldwide  economic  climate.  But 
unless  we  get  our  deficit  problem  behind  us. 
we  will  remain  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
these  other  necessary  economic  ingredients. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  consequences  of  defi- 
cits much  longer.  Growing  commitments 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  cannot  be 
honored  on  empty  pocketbooks.  A  stagnant 
long-term  economy  cannot  support  retire- 
ment payments,  medical  care,  and  all  the 
other  benefits  and  services  we  would  like. 
And  it  cannot  support  economic  opportunity 
for  today's  youth  to  live  as  well  as  their  par- 
ents did. 

Our  massive  federal  budget  deficits  threat- 
en our  economy  in  other  ways  as  well.  They 
increase  the  likelihood  of  reigniting  infia- 
tion by  putting  pressure  on  the  government 
simply  to  print  more  money  to  pay  off  its 
debt.  The  more  dollars  are  printed,  the  less 
each  dollar  in  your  wallet  is  worth. 

As  foreign  ownership  of  our  resources  has 
grown,  so  has  our  dependence  on  the  actions 
of  foreign  investors  and  governments.  These 
entities  have  come  to  own  more  and  more  of 
our  productive  capacity.  In  addition,  foreign 
investors  have  bought  up  almost  20  percent 
of  our  government's  recently  issued  debt.  As 
foreign  holding  of  U.S.  debt  grows,  so  will 
U.S.  interest  payments  to  foreign  nationals. 
Huge,  continual  deficits  strangle  the  abil- 
ity of  even  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours  to  re- 
spond when  emergencies  arise  or  when  new 
opportunities  or  problems  emerge,  including 
recession.  With  our  government  deep  in  debt 
and  continuing  to  run  huge  deficits,  we  re- 
main unable  to  shoulder  new  responsibilities 
unless  we  shuck  off  existing  ones. 

How  Large  are  our  Annual  Deficits  and 
Accumulated  National  Debt? 
In  1992.  our  government  spent  $290  billion 
more  than  it  raised  in  taxes.  That  deficit 
amounts  to  $1,150  for  every  single  American, 
or  $4,600  for  each  family  of  four.  That  is  the 
sum  your  government  borrowed  on  your  be- 
half last  year,  whether  you  wanted  it  to  or 
not. 

The  $290  billion  deficit  was  equal  to  21  per- 
cent to  federal  spending.  For  every  dollar  the 
government  spent.  21  cents  was  borrowed. 

Our  national  debt,  the  net  accumulation  of 
all  the  annual  deficits  we  have  run,  stood  at 
$4.4  trillion  in  August  1993.  That  is  $17,413  for 
every  single  American,  or  $69,651  for  each 
family  of  four. 

The  $4.4  trillion  debt  is  equal  to  74  percent 
of  our  national  economic  output  in  1992 
(called  the  gross  domestic  product  or  GDP). 
If  every  American  worked  from  January  1  to 
September  20  and  paid  all  of  his  or  her  earn- 
ings to  the  federal  government  and  spent 
nothing  on  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  any- 
thing else,  the  public  debt  would  still  not 
quite  be  paid  off. 

Some  pyeople  say  there  is  no  line-item  in 
the  federal  budget  labeled  "waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse."  But  there  is.  It  is  called  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  and  last  year  it  cost  our 
government  $292  billion.  That  is  more  than 
we  spent  on  the  entire  U.S.  military  and  al- 
most as  much  as  we  spent  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. What  did  we  get  for  it?  Nothing— not  a 
single  mile  of  highway.  Social  Security 
check,  or  military  aircraft — not  even  a  single 
school  lunch. 

Because  annual  interest  payments  on  the 
debt  are  now  as  large  as  the  entire  annual 
deficit,  our  government  is  actually  borrow- 
ing just  to  pay  interest.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
running  up  our  MasterCard  to  pay  off  our 
debt  to  Visa,  knowing  that  next  year  we  will 
have  to  borrow  even  more  from  American 
Express  to  keep  the  game  going. 


How  Did  We  Accumulate  a  S4  Trillion  National 
Debt? 

Our  nation  was  born  in  debt,  a  consequence 
of  the  high  cost  of  fighting  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Our  first  president.  George  Wash- 
ington, adopted  the  practice  of  running  gen- 
erally balanced  budgets.  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  went  one  step  further,  pledging  the 
nation  to  the  goal  of  paying  off  its  debt  with- 
in one  generation.  All  subsequent  adminis- 
trations for  more  than  the  next  century  and 
a  half  followed  the  founders'  lead:  running 
infrequent  deficits  during  most  wars  and 
deep  recessions  and  building  surpluses  to  pay 
down  the  national  debt  in  times  of  peace  and 
relative  prosperity. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  led  to 
large  deficits  when  government  revenues  fell 
dramatically  due  to  the  high  number  of  peo- 
ple out  of  work  and  no  longer  paying  income 
taxes.  Following  on  the  heels  of  the  depres- 
sion. World  War  II  required  still  greater  bor- 
rowing to  mobilize  16  million  American 
troops  to  fight  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  the  early  postwar  period,  the  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  administrations  and  the 
Congresses  with  which  they  worked  roughly 
balanced  the  budget.  Each  president  presided 
over  three  surpluses  and  five  deficits.  As  the 
economy  boomed,  the  national  debt  fell  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP. 

However,  during  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the 
government  began  to  run  deficits  continu- 
ously. The  debt  grew  slowly  and  steadily  and 
by  1980  it  was  almost  $1  trillion.  During  the 
past  12  years,  it  quadrupled  to  more  than  $4 
trillion  and  is  projected  to  rise  another  $1 
trillion  by  1997.  Since  1980,  our  debt  has 
grown  far  more  quickly  than  our  economy, 
so  that  the  debt  is  a  much  greater  percent- 
age of  GDP  than  it  has  been  since  the  1950s. 
The  1980s  marked  the  first  peace  time  eco- 
nomic expansion  during  which  the  debt  grew 
faster  than  the  economy. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  amassing  such  debt  in 
times  of  peace  and  relative  prosperity,  a  debt 
that  would  have  shamed  our  nation's  found- 
ers? All  of  us.  Republican  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush  and  the  Democrats  controlling 
Congress  resisted  the  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases  needed  to  balance  the  budget.  And 
voters  supported  candidates  of  both  parties 
who  kept  telling  us  what  we  wanted  to  hear 
instead  of  what  we  needed  to  hear. 

TWO  VISIONS  OF  the  FUTURE 

What  Will  Happen  if  We  Do  Nothing 
If  we  ignore  our  mounting  debt,  if  we  just 
wish  it  would  go  away  and  so  nothing  about 
it,  it  will  grow  and  grow  like  a  cancer  that 
will  eventually  overwhelm  our  economy  and 
our  society.  The  interest  we  owe  on  the  debt 
will  skyrocket.  We  will  continue  our  vicious 
cycle  of  having  to  raise  taxes,  cut  spending, 
and  borrow  more  and  more  and  more  to  pay 
interest  upon  interest.  Our  productivity 
growth  will  remain  stagnant;  more  of  our 
workers  will  have  to  settle  for  low-paying 
jobs;  and  our  economy  will  continue  its  ane- 
mic growth.  America  will  decline  as  a  world 
power. 

Sometime  early  in  the  next  century,  we 
will  have  to  confront  the  fundamental  truth 
that  low  productivity  and  slow  economic 
growth  have  failed  to  generate  enough  goods 
and  services  to  satisfy  all  of  our  demands. 
Working  people  will  be  required  to  pay  an 
ever-larger  share  of  their  earnings  to  support 
a  growing  retired  population  and  to  pay  the 
exploding  interest  on  the  debt  that  the  older 
generation  accumulated.  Eventually,  work- 
ing people  will  refuse  to  submit  to  the  crush- 
ing burden  forced  upon  them  by  their  elders. 
They  will  vote  for  leaders  who  will  slash  en- 


titlement programs,  even  on  the  truly  needy, 
rather  than  raise  taxes  still  further.  Millions 
of  elderly  who  thought  that  they  could  count 
on  their  retirement  benefits  will  find  that 
the  resources  are  not  there  to  meet  their 
needs.  There  will  be  a  generational  conflict 
pitting  American  against  American,  child 
against  parent,  in  a  way  that  our  nation  has 
not  seen  before. 
What  Will  Happen  if  Instead  We  Balance  the 

Budget? 
We  could,  on  the  other  hand  do  the  right 
thing:  we  could  refuse  to  let  our  leaders  con- 
tinually borrow  and  spend  and  borrow  and 
spend:  insist  that  they  stop  wasting  our 
money  and  our  children's  money  on  pro- 
grams that  do  not  work  and  on  entitlement 
payments  for  the  well-off  who  do  not  need 
them;  insist  that  what  spending  is  done  is 
paid  for  now  out  of  current  taxation.  If  we  do 
this,  our  deficits  will  disappear;  our  debt  will 
shrink;  our  interest  payments  will  become 
more  and  more  manageable;  our  businesses 
will  invest;  our  economy  will  renew  its  rapid 
growth  of  earlier  years;  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple will  find  employment  in  higher-paying 
jobs;  our  society  will  continue  to  flourish; 
and  the  American  Dream  will  be  restored  to 
our  children  and  to  our  children's  children. 
Do  We  Have  To  Start  Now? 
Yes.  Every  year  we  delay  deficit  elimi- 
nation, the  problem  gets  worse.  And  every 
year  we  muddle  through  with  halfway  meas- 
ures, we  slip  deeper  into  debt.  Even  a  smaller 
deficit  adds  to  our  mounting  national  debt 
and  pushes  up  interest  payments. 

Some  argue  that  the  economy  is  too  weak 
right  now  to  launch  a  serious  deficit  elimi- 
nation campaign,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
economy  is  weak  largely  because  we  have 
such  a  massive  national  debt.  Until  we  get 
control  over  our  deficits  and  our  debt,  we 
will  not  control  our  economic  destiny. 
Why  Have  Other  Attempts  To  Balance  the 
Budget  Failed? 
Before    considering    what   sort   of   deficit 
elimination  plan  we  should  adopt,  we  ought 
to  consider  why  previous  plans  have  failed  to 
eliminate  the  deficit.  Several  reasons  can  be 
identified. 

Some  did  not  even  try  to  eliminate  the  def- 
icit. They  settled  for  the  lesser  goal  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  by  only  a  certain  amount  over 
a  specified  number  of  years. 

Most  were  highly  partisan  and  kept  large 
parts  of  the  budget  off  the  table.  They  ex- 
cluded entitlement  spending  reductions  or 
tax  increases,  and  were  calculated  more  for 
political  than  for  economic  effect. 

Most  plans  employed  gimmicks  such  as  as- 
suming unrealistically  high  economic 
growth  forecasts,  pledging  savings  in  unspec- 
ified spending  cuts,  or  using  accounting  loop- 
holes to  claim  savings  where  none  existed. 
Deficits  grew  larger  when  spectacular  eco- 
nomic growth  and  cuts  failed  to  happen. 

Some  plans  actually  started  with  spending 
increases  and  put  off  deficit  reduction  until 
tomorrow.  That  "tomorrow"  never  arrived. 

Some  had  too  many  conflicting  priorities. 
They  allowed  less  important  goals  to  super- 
sede balancing  the  budget. 

Most  did  not  have  reliable  enforcement 
provisions.  Without  them,  they  escaped  the 
discipline  required  for  deficit  reduction. 

None  of  these  efforts  won  adequate  levels 
of  grass-roots  support.  Without  the  public 
behind  them,  the  plans  never  realized  their 
potential  because  elected  officials  never  felt 
that  hard  choices  were  politically  accept- 
able. 

To  maximize  the  chances  that  our  plan 
will  succeed,  we  must  avoid  these  pitfalls. 
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How  Do  Members  of  the  Concord  Coalition 
Thxnk  We  Should  Eliminate  the  Deficit? 

The  Concord  Coalition  Is  a  grass-roots  or- 
ganization with  members  in  every  congres- 
sional district  across  the  country.  To  guide 
the  formulation  of  The  Zero  Deficit  Plan. 
The  Coalition  surveyed  its  members,  solicit- 
ing their  views  on  the  deficit  and  how  to  re- 
duce it.  More  than  half  responded. 

The  following  points  summarize  the  mem- 
ber input  obtained  through  the  survey: 

Virtually  all  Concord  Coalition  members 
are  willing  to  accept  short-term  sacrifice  to 
enable  long-term  economic  growth  and  think 
that  the  budget  should  be  balanced.  A  major- 
ity wants  it  balanced  within  five  years. 

Large  majorities  favor  employing  tax  in- 
creases, defense  reductions,  entitlement  re- 
ductions, and  domestic  discretionary  cuts  in 
deficit  elimination. 

A  strong  majority  advocates  more  spend- 
ing reductions  than  tax  increases.  Almost  all 
other  responses  advocate  equal  spending  cuts 
and  tax  hikes. 

If  taxes  must  be  increased.  Concord  Coali- 
tion members  strongly  prefer  higher  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  luxury,  and  energy  taxes  over 
increases  in  corporate,  income,  and  sales 
taxes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  something  that 
is  achievable. 

Some  people  come  to  me  and  say, 
"Well,  why  don't  you  present  a  plan?" 

There  are  a  half  dozen  plans  out 
there;  one  of  them  by  a  group  called 
Families  First,  which  says  if  you  ex- 
clude Social  Security  and  you  were  to 
limit  growth  for  this  5-year  period  to  2 
percent,  you  would  have  $542  billion  of 
the  $600  billion  needed. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  plan.  What  I 
am  saying  is  we  have  to  get  here.  But 
if  our  opposition  says,  "Why  don't  you 
present  a  specific  plan  of  getting 
there,  "  and  they  say  we  can  balance 
the  budget  without  a  constitutional 
amendment,  I  think  we  ought  to  hear 
from  them.  Where  is  their  plan  if  they 
say  we  can  do  it  without  a  balanced 
budget  amendment? 

If  this  passes — and  I  think  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  who  are  cosponsors — we 
want  to  start  to  work  right  away  put- 
ting something  together. 

Social  Security  has  been  raised  as  an 
issue;  that  we  are  going  to  harm  Social 
Security.  First  of  all,  politically,  it 
will  be  the  last  thing  we  start  cutting. 
But  it  is  interesting.  Madam  President, 
that  Robert  Myers,  who  was  the  actu- 
ary for  Social  Security  for  23  years,  has 
written  me  a  letter  in  which  he  says 
the  only  way  to  protect  Social  Secu- 
rity is  through  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
Myers'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Silver  Spring.  MD, 

February  15.  1994. 
Hon.  Paul  Slmon. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment. 


For  37  years  I  worked  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  serving  as  Chief  Actu- 
ary in  1947-70.  and  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
in  1981-82.  In  1982-83.  I  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security  Reform.  And  I  continue  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  assure  that  Social  Security 
continues  to  fulfill  its  promises. 

The  Social  Security  trust  funds  are  one  of 
the  great  social  successes  of  this  century. 
The  program  is  fully  self-sustaining,  and  is 
currently  running  significant  excesses  of  in- 
come over  outgo.  The  trust  funds  will  con- 
tinue to  help  the  elderly  for  generations  to 
come — so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment acts  with  fiscal  prudence.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  a  big  "if." 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  threat  to 
Social  Security  is  the  federal  government's 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  If  we  continue  to  run 
federal  deficits  year  after  year,  and  if  inter- 
est payments  continue  to  rise  at  an  alarming 
rate,  we  will  face  two  dangerous  possibili- 
ties. Either  we  will  raid  the  trust  funds  to 
pay  for  our  current  profligacy,  or  we  will 
print  money,  dishonestly  inflating  our  way 
out  of  indebtedness.  Both  cases  would  dev- 
astate the  value  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds. 

Regaining  control  of  our  fiscal  affairs  is 
the  most  important  step  that  we  can  take  to 
protect  the  soundness  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  that 
goal  a  reality— and  to  pass  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  without  delay. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  then  the  argument, 
"Well,  doesn't  the  Federal  Government 
have  to  issue  bonds  just  to  take  care  of 
things?" 

The  GAO  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
would  be  an  unwise  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  GAO  on  this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GAO  Statement 

*  *  *  the  creation  of  explicit  categories  for 
government  capital  and  investment  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  viewed  as  a  license  to 
run  deficits  to  finance  those  categories  *  *  *. 
The  choice  between  spending  for  investment 
and  spending  for  consumption  should  be  seen 
as  setting  of  priorities  within  an  overall  fis- 
cal constraint,  not  as  a  reason  for  relaxing 
that  constraint  and  permitting  a  large  defi- 
cit.—GAO.  Prompt  Action  Necessary  to 
Avert  Long  Term  Damage  to  the  Economy. 

(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Then  people  say,  "Well, 
with  the  balanced  budget  amendment, 
we  can't  have  the  kind  of  investment 
that  we  ought  to  have." 

It  is  very  interesting  that  in  1966 
when  we  had  a  deficit  of  $3.7  billion,  we 
had  long-term  investments  of  2.6  per- 
cent out  of  our  budget.  In  1991,  with  a 
$268  billion  deficit,  we  had  1.8  percent. 
The  deficit  has  not  increased  invest- 
ment. 

What  we  need  right  now.  finally. 
Madam  President,  is  an  outpouring  of 
people  contacting  their  Senators  say- 
ing: "We  want  pay-as-you-go  Govern- 
ment." 

We  simply  are  not  going  to  stop  the 
abuses.  You  see  what  is  happening  in 


the  future  in  terms  of  the  deficit,  even 
with  what  happened  last  year.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  get  ahold  of  this 
thing.  The  American  people  have  to  let 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  know 
that  they  want  this. 

There  is  an  old  saw  that  there  were 
so  many  heroes  at  the  Alamo  because 
there  was  no  back  door.  We  need  some- 
thing without  a  back  door. 

Politicians  do  not  like  to  do  unpopu- 
lar things.  There  is  no  popular  way  of 
balancing  the  budget.  But  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  some  unpopular  things. 

Every  generation  of  Americans, 
Madam  President,  has  taken  care  of 
themselves  and  invested  in  the  future, 
up  until  this  generation.  We  have  par- 
tially taken  care  of  ourselves  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  future.  That  has  to 
change. 

I  mentioned  at  the  caucus  this 
noon— and  you  were  at  the  Democratic 
caucus.  Madam  President — that  while  I 
have  one  grandchild  now,  this  year  I 
am  going  to  have  two  more.  And  I  am 
looking  forward  to  becoming  a  grand- 
father twice  more. 

What  this  amendment  suggests  is 
that  I  ought  to  take  a  little  pain  on 
myself,  rather  than  borrow  from  those 
grandchildren  who  are  not  yet  born. 

Am  I  willing  to  do  that?  Of  course. 
Are  the  American  people  willing  to  do 
that?  Of  course.  We  are  ready.  We  have 
to  do  the  right  thing.  But  we  need  the 
discipline  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  get  it. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  once 
again  let  me  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  the  tremendous  work 
he  has  done  over  the  last  good  number 
of  months  and  years  to  ultimately 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  served  14  years  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Ten  of  those  years 
were  in  the  House.  From  1982  on,  it  be- 
came obvious  to  me  that  unless  this 
kind  of  change,  as  proposed  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41.  was  brought  to  the 
American  people  that  we  would  never 
gain  control  of  the  Federal  budget. 

So,  when  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
was  so  privileged,  I  felt,  to  join  Senator 
Simon.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  who  spoke 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  who,  for  over  30 
years,  has  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  spoken  to  this  issue,  and  of 
course  Senator  DeConcini  of  Arizona, 
another  outstanding  leader  on  this 
issue.  So  we  are  here  this  evening  to 
begin  what  I  believe  is  a  momentous 
debate  on  legislation  that  this  genera- 
tion will  not  only  feel  the  impact  of, 
but  generations  to  come  will  feel  the 
tremendous  benefit  of. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  do  something  that  I  very  seldom  do 
in  the  debate  on  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  this  very 


simple,  straightforward  and  relatively 
brief  amendment  that  we  are  proposing 
to  send  to  the  United  States  for  its 
consideration  and  ratification.  You 
will  hear,  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
over  the  next  days  and  possibly  weeks. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  referred  to. 
As  my  colleague  from  Illinois  has  men- 
tioned, it  now  has  54  cosponsors.  both 
from  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
sides  of  this  body.  So  let  me  read. 

Senate  joint  resolution  41.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification: 

"Article— 

"Section  l.  Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  for  that 
fiscal  year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  receipts  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  shall  provide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year,  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

"Section  4.  No  bill  to  increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  by 
a  rollcall  vote. 

"Section  5.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House,  which 
becomes  law. 

"Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  receipts. 

"Section  7.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  borrowing.  Total 
outlays  shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  except  for  those  for 
repayment  of  debt  principal. 

"Section  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1999  or  with  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratifi- 
cation, whichever  is  later.". 

Eight  very  clear  and  very  simple  sec- 
tions to  what  could  easily  become  the 
28th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Madam  President.  I  have  read  this 
amendment.  You  have  heard  it.  And  I 
do  not  see  any  portion  of  that  amend- 
ment that  threatens  to  dismantle  the 
vital  Government  programs.  I  do  not 
see   any    portion   of   this   amendment 


that  threatens  to  dismantle  the  mili- 
tary. I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  that 
would  disenfranchise  our  elderly,  espe- 
cially our  children,  and  I  do  not  see  ru- 
inous taxes  or  a  downward  spiral  in  the 
economy.  In  other  words,  and  you  have 
heard  the  amendment  tonight,  I  think 
all  can  agree  that  there  is  not  a  "sky  is 
falling"  scenario  wrapped  within  the 
words  of  the  28th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  has  been  proposed  by 
the  54  Senators  that  now  cosponsor  it. 
It  is  without  question  a  clear  and 
straightforward  document  of  the  na- 
ture that  anyone  would  want  to  see 
placed  within  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  believes  in  a  con- 
stitutional charge  to  this  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

I  see  a  restoration  of  that  compact  in 
which  Government  again  begins  to 
practice  responsible  stewardship  of  the 
people's  economic  resource.  Far  more 
than  codifying  a  fiscal  rule  or  an  eco- 
nomic principle,  this  amendment 
would  make  the  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  and  more  representative  of 
the  people,  and  of  course  we  know  that 
is  what  the  Constitution  is  all  about. 

When  I  look  at  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  I  see  a  constitutional  class 
resolution  to  a  constitutional  class  cri- 
sis, and  I  see  a  constitutionally  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  restoring  a  part 
of  the  democratic  process  that  has  been 
broken  beyond  our  ability  to  repair  it 
for  well  over  a  decade.  When  I  spoke  to 
this  amendment  on  the  floor  in  recent 
weeks,  I  began  to  outline  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  fundamental  right  that  we 
seek  to  protect.  That  right  is  offered  in 
this  amendment.  What  is  that  right?  It 
is  the  appropriate  right  that  our  Fram- 
ers  meant  when  they  formed  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  was  to  protect  citi- 
zens from  a  large  or  growing  govern- 
ment. 

So.  first  I  want  to  reiterate  the  sin- 
gle compelling  principle  that  I  think 
leads  us  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41 
before  the  Senate  now  and  for  several 
days  to  come.  And  I  believe  that  com- 
pelling principle  is  simply  this:  The 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
borrow  money  from  future  generations 
involves  decisions  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the 
judgments  of  a  transient  majority.  Let 
me  repeat  that.  The  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  borrow,  borrow 
money  from  future  generations,  in- 
volves decisions  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude that  they  should  not  be  left  to 
the  judgments  of  a  transient  majority. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  fundamental 
constitutional  principle.  My  colleague 
from  Illinois  spoke  to  it  this  evening  in 
referencing  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
great  fear  that  a  government  would 
grow  beyond  its  ability  to  pay  for  itself 
and  the  political  environment  would 
allow  that  to  happen. 

We  are  not  coming  to  the  floor  to  try 
to  amend  the  Constitution  merely  be- 


cause the  Federal  Government  has 
been  fiscally  irresponsible,  though.  The 
stakes  are  much  higher  than  that. 
Madam  President.  Sometimes  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  amid  all  of  the  deficit 
projections  and  the  budget  numbers 
and  the  economic  models,  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  floor  tonight  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  because  at  a  sys- 
temic structural  level,  our  system  has 
become  locked  on  a  course  of  violating 
the  fundamental  right  of  our  people: 
The  right  to  be  free  from  the  harms 
caused  by  massive  indebtedness  from  a 
profligate  Government.  We  know  that 
is  a  right,  but  we  have  not  been  willing 
to  stand  up  and  speak  to  it. 

Tonight,  we  are  standing,  speaking 
to  that  very  principle  and  what  I  be- 
lieve must  become  a  constitutional 
right,  as  insightful  thinkers  like 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  chief  sponsor 
of  our  resolution.  Senator  Simon,  have 
pointed  out.  There  is  a  moral  impera- 
tive that  the  Government  restrain  it- 
self or  be  restrained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  spoke  of  his  grandchildren 
softly  and  kindly  tonight.  He  speaks  of 
the  moral  imperative  that  you  and  I 
and  every  Senator  must  face  today  and 
tomorrow  and  through  the  week  of  this 
very  important  debate.  When  we  look 
at  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  kind  of  rights  protected  and 
processes  described,  we  see  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  be  constant 
alongside  all  of  those  provisions. 

First,  we  noted  our  Constitution  gen- 
erally protects  the  rights  of  all  individ- 
uals by  restraining  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  very  things  I  talked  to 
this  evening.  The  Government  is  re- 
strained from  infringing  on  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  of  the  press,  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  It  is  restrained  from 
taking  life  and  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  from 
taking  private  property  without  mak- 
ing just  compensation.  It  is  con- 
strained from  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race  and  sex.  It 
may  not  impose  excessive  bail,  fines  or 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  It  may 
not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Like  these  other  provisions,  I  be- 
lieves the  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  limit  the  power  of  Government. 
It  prohibits  Government  from  allowing 
its  outlays  to  exceed  its  receipts,  ex- 
cept in  certain  and  very  exceptional 
circumstances.  It  limits  Government's 
ability  to  incur  debt.  Like  so  many 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
its  central  function  is  simply  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  committing 
to  very  harmful  excesses.  Like  those 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  limits  the 
power  of  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  a  fundamental  right  of  the 
people.  This  right  has  both  political 
and  economic  dimensions. 

In  terms  of  the  political  process. 
Madam  President,  the  balanced  budget 
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amendment  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
how  effective  the  democratic  process 
actually  works.  In  poll  after  poll,  and 
election  after  election,  the  American 
people  have  shown  that  they  want  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  because, 
after  all.  they  want  their  Government 
to  live  within  its  means  and  they  speak 
to  us  every  year  and  every  day  through 
the  means  that  they  can  focus  on.  The 
public  has  a  general,  if  diffused,  inter- 
est in  Government  that  spends  no  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  pay  in  taxes 
and  restrain  its  appetite  in  growth  and 
the  intrusion  upon  the  lives  of  the  free 
citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  the  inter- 
ests that  want  and  benefit  from  much 
Federal  spending  are  narrower  and 
much  better  organized  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  They  mobilize  to  fund,  to 
promote,  and  to  reelect  those  who  fund 
them  and  to  defeat  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  say  no  to  them.  In 
other  words,  very  large  and  very  pow- 
erful interest  groups  have  grown  up 
over  the  last  40  years  who  speak  to  the 
issue  of  Federal  spending  and  defend 
what  they  believe  is  their  right  to  gain 
accession  to  the  largess  of  the  public 
Treasury,  while  the  average  citizen 
who  pays  his  or  her  taxes  and  goes 
along  and  only  asks  Government  to 
stay  out  of  their  lives  now  begins  to 
speak  up  because  they  recognize,  as  so 
many  do,  that  Government,  in  its  prof- 
ligate spending,  is  beginning  to  take 
away  their  right,  their  freedom  to  live 
in  the  best  way  they  can,  based  on 
their  ability  to  earn. 

Saying  no.  Madam  President,  is 
never  pleasant.  That  is  simply  human 
nature.  But  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent found  it  easier  to  say  no  when  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  because  of  a 
common  view  that  the  size  and  the 
scope  of  Government  was  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the  expressed,  literal  declara- 
tion of  the  powers  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  ability  to  accommodate  deficit 
spending  was  severely  restricted  by  the 
monetary  policy  tethered  by  an  anchor 
of  gold.  Well,  then,  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's,  the  despera- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  the 
willingness  to  experiment  by  elected 
officials  changed  America's  view  of  its 
central  Government. 

While  deficits  were  expected  to  exist 
only  in  a  temiwrary  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  economic  downturn, 
the  role  of  Government  became  not 
only  more  expansive  but  also  much  less 
defined.  It  was  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment would  manage  the  economy — sort 
of,  that  is— provide  for  a  modest  social 
safety  net  and  eventually  turn  to  the 
practice  of  balancing  its  budget  once 
again.  It  did  not  happen.  During  the 
1960's,  the  American  people  were  told 
by  a  new  generation  of  economists  and 
politicians,  courting  various  groups 
without  having  to  worry  about  fiscal 
restraint,  that  deficits  did  not  matter 
anymore.  After  all.  we  only  owe  this 


money  to  ourselves,  a  modem,  enlight- 
ened, scientific  view;  well,  if  we  work 
this  altogether  and  somehow  mix  it  up, 
we  will  balance  the  budget,  someday, 
and  anyway,  it  is  just  an  old  dogma. 
You  know,  we  do  really  owe  this  money 
to  ourselves. 

We  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  After 
all.  Government  did  not  feel  any  need 
to  go  on  a  diet  as  long  as  they  could 
borrow  enough  to  buy  newer  and  bigger 
suits  of  clothes  for  all  Americans.  As  a 
result,  the  dynamic  of  spend  and  spend 
and  borrow  and  borrow  and  elect  and 
elect  became  ingrained  in  our  political 
system  at  the  Federal  level.  And  you 
will  hear  hour  after  hour  over  the  next 
few  days  the  repetition  of  that  dogma. 
Oh,  it  will  come  in  different  forms  and 
it  will  be  expressed  with  different 
styles,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  a 
Congress  bound  now  to  this  appetite  of 
spending  and  spending  and  borrowing 
and  borrowing  cannot  get  off  it. 

The  accumulation  of  these  trends 
was  "stagflation"  of  the  1970's.  A  new 
term;  we  had  to  create  it.  We  did  not 
understand  where  we  were.  Some  of  us 
did  not  understand  how  we  got  there, 
but  we  found  out  what  the  results  were: 
Thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work,  a 
budget  that  was  in  runaway,  and  infla- 
tion that  had  to  be  grabbed  and  cor- 
ralled with  great  severity  on  the  econ- 
omy and,  therefore,  the  people  of  our 
country. 

But  what  happened,  with  all  of  those 
efforts,  the  deficit  continued  to  grow 
and  a  sluggish  economy  resulted  in  the 
economy  now  of  the  1990's.  In  short,  the 
old  constraints  that  tended  to  balance 
the  Government's  appetite  to  grow 
with  the  people's  appetite  to  have  our 
Government  grow  was  there.  The  peo- 
ple's view  of  their  Government  can 
change  and  this  Nation  can  remain 
strong,  but  there  needs  to  be  some 
process  to  constrain  the  ability  of  our 
Government  to  spend,  and  we  step  for- 
ward tonight  with  the  beginning  of 
that  process. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  sets  forth, 
as  I  have  read  to  you,  a  very  simple  re- 
quirement that  brings  this  Congress  to- 
gether, like  it  has  never  been  brought 
together  before,  for  us  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  that  will  lead  us  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  future 
dangers  or  present  harms.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  so  well  and  pointed 
out  at  last  week's  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing,  the  Federal  debt  that 
occurred  in  the  1980's  has  already  low- 
ered our  standard  of  living  by  5  percent 
or  more.  If  the  national  debt  had  been 
paid  off  during  the  prosperous  times 
after  World  War  II,  if  we  had  no  Fed- 
eral debt  to  serve  today,  the  Govern- 
ment would  actually  be  running  a  $286 
billion  surplus  over  the  next  5  years. 
That  is  $286  billion  that  is  not  avail- 
able for  some  to  spend  on  their  favorite 
social  programs,  if  they  wanted  to. 
That  is  not  $286  billion  that  would  be 


available  for  national  defense,  if  that  is 
where  we  wanted  to  spend  it.  And  that 
is  not  $286  billion  that  this  Senator 
would  be  more  inclined  to  give  to  his 
citizens  of  Idaho  and  to  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  form  of  tax  relief. 

Spending  on  interest  not  only  crowds 
out  our  fiscal  priorities,  it  is  blatantly 
regressive.  Interest  payments  represent 
a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  working 
middle  class  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  taxes  to  the  large  bankers,  the 
corporations,  the  wealthy  individuals 
who  have  the  money  to  invest  in  U.S. 
Treasury  securities. 

About  15  percent  of  these  payments 
now  go  overseas.  Already,  at  $201  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1994,  net  interest  is  the 
third  largest  item  in  Federal  spending 
behind  Social  Security.  A  $298  billion 
gross  interest  is  the  second  largest 
spending  item  in  the  Federal  budget. 
We  are  now  having  to  pay  for  all  of 
that  money  we  borrowed  and  spent 
over  the  last  decades,  and  yet  we  have 
not  even  touched  the  principal.  I  am 
talking  about  interest  and  interest 
alone  on  the  debt. 

Today.  Federal  budget  deficits  are 
the  single  largest  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic security  and  therefore  our  na- 
tional security.  The  Government  has 
spent  more  than  it  has  taken  in  for  56 
out  of  the  last  64  years.  The  budget  was 
last  balanced  in  1969.  The  result  is  a 
Federal  deficit  totaling  $4.5  trillion.  As 
many  of  us  stood  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Capitol  today  in  a  press  conference  and 
showed  the  national  debt  clock  run- 
ning, that  represents  over  $18,000  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica that  they  now  owe  as  a  part  of  their 
citizenship  in  this  country  to  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  And  that  figure  continues  to 
grow.  This  Congress  has  demonstrated 
no  ability  to  contain  it. 

Americans  are  paying  now  not  only 
with  the  debt  burden  they  have  but, 
with  a  sluggish  economy,  for  Govern- 
ment's past  debt  addiction.  We  must 
stop  that. 

"Muddling  through"  is  the  term  that 
I  think  the  CBO  baseline  represents 
today.  We  cannot  talk  about  a  dynamic 
economy  that  employs  ths  unem- 
ployed. We  can  only  talk  about  getting 
through,  making  ends  barely  meet. 
Muddling  through  should  not  be  the 
economic  policy  of  this  country.  But 
when  we  have  an  annual  Federal  deficit 
of  the  kind  we  have,  without  any 
means  of  showing  its  reduction,  with- 
out any  means  of  referencing  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  headed  on 
a  downhill  slide  toward  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  positive  and  responsible 
sense,  then  muddling  through  is  what 
we  will  get. 

After  1996,  although  there  are  glow- 
ing reports  about  the  current  budget, 
what  is  quietly  being  whispered  by  this 
administration  is  that  the  budget  be- 
gins to  balloon  in  the  sense  of  a  deficit, 
and  by  the  year  2020  that  Federal  defi- 
cit again  hits  the  $500-  to  $600-billion-a- 
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year  mark.  So  for  the  moment,  mud- 
dling through  is  a  scenario  of  literally 
no  action  at  what  is  most  importantly 
a  very  critical  time  in  our  country. 

In  the  recent  statements  I  have 
made,  I  have  outlined  what  I  believe  is 
the  essence  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  deal  with  what  I  think 
is  a  fundamental  American  right,  a 
right  of  the  citizen,  a  right  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  nature  and  importance  of  this 
right  has  made  it  the  kind  of  right  tra- 
ditionally, and  what  we  believe  to  be 
appropriately,  protected  in  the  Con- 
stitution because  somehow,  as  much  as 
we  all  believe  in  it,  we  have  not  yet  in 
the  history  of  this  country  been  able  to 
secure  and  then  maintain  that  right  for 
our  free  citizens.  This  right  has  been 
seriously  and  repeatedly  violated.  The 
American  people  have  been  harmed, 
and  absent  what  we  think  is  a  fun- 
damental structural  change  in  our  sys- 
tem, our  children  will  be  harmed  even 
more. 

As  the  debate  over  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  now  joined  in 
earnest  by  all  of  our  colleagues.  I  will 
demonstrate,  as  will  others,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  importance  of  this  con- 
stitutional restraint;  that  it  does  not 
harm  nor  does  it  infringe,  but  in  fact  it 
begins  to  unleash  the  dynamics  and  the 
energy  of  the  marvelous  experiment 
known  as  America  and  our  Republic. 

We  will  also  see,  through  a  proposed 
amendment,  other  ways  of  protecting 
that  I  do  not  believe  will  be  valid.  We 
will  stand  before  you  and  say  that  no 
amendment  is  appropriate  if  it  is  to 
stray  away  from,  to  set  aside,  to  move 
off  budget  any  portion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  our  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

I  am  even  more  eager  to  move  this 
amendment  to  the  many  State  legisla- 
tures which  will  ultimately  debate  it 
once  the  Congress  has  ratified  it,  be- 
cause I  think  for  the  first  time  across 
America  and  in  the  chambers  of  every 
State  legislature  will  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  debates  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  or  since  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  or  the  debate  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, because  Americans  will  under- 
stand more  than  they  ever  have  what 
our  budget  is  all  about  and  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  what  they  ought  to 
expect  of  their  Federal  Government's 
budget  and,  more  importantly,  what 
they  ought  not  expect  because  that 
will  be  the  debate  that  will  follow. 

While  we  will  be  engaged  here  but  a 
few  days  or  a  week,  this  debate  will  go 
on  for  months  in  the  50  legislatures  of 
this  country.  I  think  that  to  be  in  the 
end  the  most  exciting  proposition  that 
brings  us  to  changing  the  Constitution 
and  adding  the  28th  amendment; 

So,  Madam  President,  let  the  debate 
begin.  It  is  historic  and  I  believe  fun- 
damentally important  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 

I  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator retains  5  minutes,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  1  minute  and  51  sec- 
onds remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  90  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
undoubtedly  be.  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  important  issue  that  will  come 
before  this  Congress,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important 
votes  that  I  shall  have  cast  in  41  years 
on  Capitol  Hill.  This  is  my  41st  year.  I 
have  cast  in  the  Senate  13,381  votes  as 
of  this  moment,  and  including  my 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  6  years  there  I  have  cast  13.812 
votes — 13,813,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Now,  why  do  I  consider  this  vote  to 
be  of  that  importance? 

I  shall,  by  and  by.  before  the  evening 
is  over  get  back  to  that  point.  For  the 
moment,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I 
agree  with  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  all  those  who  speak  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  deficits  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  debt. 

I  agree  that  we  have  a  mountain  of 
debt.  That  debt  has  increased  from  a 
little  under  $1  trillion  during  the  first 
39  administrations  and  the  first  182 
years  of  our  country's  history,  that 
debt  has  increased  from  a  little  under 
$1  trillion  up  to  what  it  is  today  now, 
almost  $4.5  trillion.  In  other  words,  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  it  took  39  adminis- 
trations and  102  years  in  our  Republic 
to  reach  just  under  $1  trillion.  And  that 
meant  that  we  went  through  several 
wars,  panics,  recessions,  and  depres- 
sions. But  during  the  past  13  years. 
12y2,  13  years,  that  debt  has  increased 
to  four  times — certainly  increased  by 
three  times  what  it  was — so  that  today 
it  is  $4.5  trillion.  That  is  sufficient  to 
cause  anyone  concern. 

So  I  do  not  disagree  with  my  friends 
on  that  point  at  all.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment. We  will  stipulate  that. 

I  went  to  a  budget  summit  in  1990.  I 
voted  for  the  budget  deficit-reduction 
package  on  that  occasion.  I  voted  for 
the  budget  deficit-reduction  package 
last  year.  So  I  am  on  record  as  having 
supported  both  those  budget  deficit-re- 
duction packages.  My  friend  from  Illi- 
nois voted  for  the  one  last  year,  but  he 
did  not  vote  for  the  1990  budget  deficit- 
reduction  package. 

So  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track 
insofar  as  the  budget  deficit-reduction 
packages  are  concerned.  So  to  begin 
with,  as  I  say,  we  agree.  There  is  no  ar- 
gument, no  debate  with  respect  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  debt,  the  deficits, 
and  the  interest  we  pay  on  the  debt. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  debating.  So 


we  shake  hands  on  that  right  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  let  us  go  from  there. 

I  do  not  hear  my  friends  describing 
their  amendment,  explaining  their 
amendment,  debating  the  amendment. 
They  have  been  debating  only  that  we 
are  in  tougher  times  and  we  have  to 
make  headway  with  the  debt  and  the 
deficit.  Of  course,  that  is  true.  Every- 
body out  there  will  agree  with  that,  ev- 
eryone who  is  watching  and  listening 
to  the  proceedings  here  this  evening. 

Now  let  me  deal  with  a  few  of  the 
points  that  have  been  suggested  here 
this  evening.  My  friend  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Simon,  said  that  our  Constitution 
serves  two  purposes.  I  am  trying  to 
paraphrase  him.  If  I  am  in  error,  he  is 
here  on  the  floor,  he  will  correct  me,  of 
course.  But  as  I  understood  him,  he 
said  that  the  Constitution  serves  two 
purposes.  One.  it  is  an  expression  of 
philosophy,  and,  two,  it  prevents 
abuses.  The  Senator  is  nodding  his 
head  in  the  affirmative. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  an  expression  of  philoso- 
phy. I  hope  that  we  are  not  contending 
that  this  is  not  a  republic  but  that  it  is 
a  philosophocracy.  A  philosophocracy 
is  a  government  by  philosophers,  a  gov- 
ernment by  philosophy. 

Our  Constitution  is  far  from  being  an 
expression  of  philosophy.  The  fun- 
damental purposes  and  principles  that 
are  written  into  our  Constitution  do 
these  things:  First,  they  create  the 
branches  of  the  government.  The  first 
article  creates  the  legislative  branch. 
The  second  article  creates  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  third  article  creates 
the  judiciary,  and  so  on.  So  the  Con- 
stitution creates  the  various  branches 
of  power,  the  branches  of  government. 

Then  it  distributes  the  powers.  It  dis- 
tributes the  powers  between  the  Nation 
and  the  States.  It  also  distributes  the 
powers  between  and  among  the  three 
branches  of  government,  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

Finally,  it  distributes  the  powers 
within  the  legislative  branch  itself,  the 
powers  between  the  two  Houses.  It 
gives  the  House  certain  powers.  Reve- 
nue bills  shall  start  in  the  House.  The 
House  has  the  power  of  impeaching  a 
President.  The  Senate  conducts  the 
trial  of  a  President  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment officer  who  is  impeached.  So 
it  distributes  the  powers  between  the 
two  Houses. 

What  else  does  it  do?  It  protects  cer- 
tain liberties  and  freedoms  for  the  indi- 
vidual— life,  liberty,  property,  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  religion. 

So  that  basically  is  what  this  organic 
instrument  does.  It  does  not  express 
philosophy.  It  sets  up  the  various 
branches  of  government.  It  creates  the 
structure  of  government.  It  distributes 
the  powers  between  and  among  these 
various  branches.  And  it  delineates  the 
rights  of  individuals.  That  is  what  it 
does.  It  is  the  basic  organic  law  of  our 
country. 
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That  Constitution  does  not  set  forth 
budget  or  fiscal  policy.  This  amend- 
ment would  place  in  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  an  element  that  is  for- 
eign to  it  as  of  now,  an  element  that 
was  foreign  to  it  when  the  Framers 
wrote  that  Constitution. 

What  else  does  this  amendment  do  to 
the  Constitution?  It  violates  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Constitution.  And  that 
principle  is  the  basic  undergirding  ele- 
ment in  a  representative  democracy, 
the  element  of  majority  rule.  Take  the 
element  of  majority  rule  away  and  this 
no  longer  is  a  democracy.  It  is  no 
longer  a  representative  democracy. 
Throughout  that  Constitution— except 
in  five  instances  in  that  Constitution — 
we  see  that  majoritarian  principle  per- 
vasive; it  pervades  all  four  corners  of 
the  Constitution.  That  is  fundamental. 
Take  away  that  and  this  is  no  longer  a 
republic. 

Thirdly,  this  amendment  will  prove 
to  be  Illusory.  It  is  an  empty  promise, 
and  we  are  about  to  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution a  promise  that  cannot  be 
kept  in  this  way  and  will  not  be  kept. 
And  if  it  is  kept,  as  I  will  discuss,  it 
will  prove  very  destructive  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  separation  of  powers. 

Additionally,  it  may  increase  the  def- 
icit instead  of  reducing  the  deficit. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  once  this 
amendment  is  adopted  in  both  Houses. 
God  forbid,  then  it  goes  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  Then,  contrary  to 
what  my  friends  here  say,  there  will  be 
a  letdown  in  the  vigor,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  serious  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget.  And  the  people  back  home 
will  think  the  problem  is  all  taken  care 
of.  We  have  an  amendment  that  says 
the  budget  will  be  balanced.  So  we  will 
let  down  our  efforts  and,  come  1999  or 
the  year  2001,  whichever  is  the  later  ac- 
cording to  the  amendment,  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  greater  deficits  than  we 
have  now. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  defi- 
cits, I  think,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  they  will  be  without  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  touch  upon  those 
later. 

Now,  my  friend  Mr.  Simon  again  re- 
fers to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Well,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  one  of  my  favorites,  also. 
He  was  the  town  fiddler;  he  played  the 
violin,  and  he  was  a  great  President. 
By  my  book,  he  is  one  of  my  favorite 
Presidents  of  all  time,  the  sage  of  Mon- 
tlcello.  But  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
continues  to  talk  about  Mr.  Jefferson. 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, also.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a 
letter  to  John  Taylor,  who  was  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Virginia.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  a  letter  to  John  Taylor  on 
November  26.  1798.  in  which  Jefferson 
said: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  mean  an 
additional  article  taking  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  of  borrowing. 


And  then  in  1789.  September,  he 
wrote  the  celebrated  "The  Earth  Be- 
longs To  The  Living"  letter  to  James 
Madison.  In  that  letter,  he  argued  that 
no  generation  can  contract  debts  great- 
er than  may  be  paid  during  the  course 
of  its  own  existence.  Jefferson  cal- 
culated that  period  of  about  19  years. 

So  Jefferson's  quotations  have  been 
made  the  underpinnings,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  of  the  arguments  that 
are  propounded  by  my  very  able  and 
lovable  friend,  Paul  Simon,  and  others. 
Jefferson  was  not  at  the  convention. 
He  was  in  Paris  during  the  convention 
in  1787,  and  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
quote  James  Madison.  Madison  is  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  the  "Father  of 
the  Constitution.  ■  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  my  friends  have  read  his  notes 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  have. 
James  Madison,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  Constitution,  believed  differently 
on  this  subject. 

One  question  that  I  would  ask  rhe- 
torically of  my  friends  is:  If  Jefferson 
believed  that  a  nation  should  not  incur 
debt;  if  he  said,  as  he  did  say.  "I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  tak- 
ing from  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  of  borrowing,"  why  did  he  not 
promote  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution?  He  was  President  from 
1801  to  1809.  Why  did  Jefferson  not  pro- 
mote a  constitutional  amendment  to 
carry  out  what  he  said  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  John  Taylor?  Why  did  he  not 
do  it?  He  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  the  opportunity  to  press 
for  such  an  amendment  then. 

Well,  Jefferson  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  territory  of  this 
Nation  the  Louisiana  territory,  out  of 
which  all  or  part  of  15  States  of  this 
Nation  eventually  were  formed.  He 
hoped  to  purchase  the  Floridas,  east 
and  west  Florida,  and  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  So  he  asked  his  Ambassador, 
Robert  Livingston,  to  propose  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans. 
Jefferson  also  sent  James  Monroe  as  an 
envoy  to  Paris  to  work  with  Living- 
ston. Talleyrand  suddenly,  in  essence, 
asked:  How  would  you  like  to  purchase 
all  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  all  of 
Louisiana?  Well,  our  two  envoys  there 
were  not  sure  that  they  were  constitu- 
tionally authorized  to  do  that.  But 
they  felt  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  would  certainly  approve  it, 
because  this  was  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

And  so,  there  was  an  agreement  that 
they  pay  $liy4  million,  plus  assuming 
$3%  million  of  claims  against  France, 
making  a  total  of  $15  million.  And  so 
the  Louisiana  territory  was  purchased 
for  $15  million. 

Did  Jefferson  pay  it  cash  on  the  bar- 
rel head?  No.  They  went  into  debt  for 
it.  And  the  Congress  authorized  the 
borrowing  of  that  money  from  English 
and  Dutch  banks.  So  here  we  are  with 
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this  President,  whom  we  all  honor  and 
would  love  to  emulate,  borrowing  the 
money.  So  he  went  into  debt.  So  he 
said  one  thing  and  did  another.  And  I 
am  glad  that  he  did. 

Now,  how  big  a  debt  was  that  $15  mil- 
lion? Well,  in  that  day  and  time,  the 
total  Federal  budget  was  $7,852  million. 
That  was  the  total  Federal  budget, 
$7,852  million.  That  was  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  But  he  went  into  debt  $15 
million,  which  was  1.9  times  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Now,  how  would  that  budget  and  that 
debt  equate  as  compared  with  today's 
budget  and  today's  deficit? 

Well,  $7,852  million  being  the  total 
budgetary  expenditures  that  year  as 
compared  with  the  budget  of  this  year, 
which  is  $1,474  trillion.  That  is  the 
total  budget  for  this  year. 

Well,  how  much  would  the  additional 
deficit  be  to  add  to  our  mountain  of 
debt  if  a  similar  purchase  were  made 
today? 

The  purchase  in  that  instance  was  1.9 
times  the  Federal  budget.  A  like  pur- 
chase today  being  1.9  times  the  Federal 
budget  of  $1,474  trillion  would  amount 
to  $2,815  trillion. 

Now  how  would  that  be  to  suddenly 
add  to  the  debt  and  to  the  deficit  if  this 
year  in  one  transaction  we  added  $2,815 
trillion?  That  would  be  a  whopper, 
would  it  not? 

Well,  that  is  what  Jefferson  took  on. 
He  made  a  purchase.  He  went  into  debt 
for  the  territory,  the  purchase  amount- 
ing to  1.9  times  the  total  Federal  budg- 
et. Well,  that  would  perhaps  lend  a  lit- 
tle perspective  to  the  view. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  Madison  says 
about  this  business  of  going  into  debt. 
Madison,  as  Father  of  the  Constitution, 
said:  "The  improvements  made  by  the 
dead  form  a  charge  against  the  living 
who  take  the  benefit  of  them."  Mean- 
ing the  improvements  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  today  form  a  charge  against  the 
living  of  the  next  generation  or  the 
next  several  generations — "form  a 
charge  against  the  living  who  take  the 
benefit  of  them."  The  living,  the  future 
generations,  take  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  leaders  and 
the  people  of  today. 

Madison  went  on  to  say:  "Debts  may 
be  incurred  for  purposes  which  interest 
the  unborn" — Jefferson  must  have 
thought  that — "interest  the  unborn  as 
well  as  the  living."  "Debt  may  be  in- 
curred for  purposes  which  interest  the 
unborn  as  well  as  the  living;  such  are 
debts  for  repelling  a  conquest,  the  evils 
of  which  may  descend  through  many 
generations." 

So  we  should  give  greater  weight  to 
Madison's  view.  Why?  One,  because  he 
is  recognized  as  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and,  two,  because  Jefferson 
did  exactly  what  he  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  do.  So  he  said  one 
thing  and  did  another.  And  I  am  glad 
he  did.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  was  glad 
that  he  did. 
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So  we  should  give  greater  weight  to 
Madison's  view  that  debts  will  be  in- 
curred principally  for  the  principle  of 
posterity.  Jefferson's  view  was  an  ab- 
stract idea  that  was  written  in  a  letter 
from  European  shores. 

And  particularly  compelling  is  Madi- 
son's salient  observation  of  the  year  of 
1790  that  "the  present  debt  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  .  .  .  far  exceeds  any  burden 
which  the  present  generation  could 
well  apprehend  for  itself." 

Now,  Jefferson  grappled  with  this 
contradiction.  Elected  in  later  years, 
he  grappled  with  this  contradiction.  He 
referred  to  the  question.  He  said,  "The 
question  was  easy  of  solution  in  prin- 
ciple but  somewhat  embarrassing  in 
practice." 

So  Jefferson  was  embarrassed  when 
he  was  confronted  with  this  statement 
or  these  statements  of  his  with  ref- 
erence to  debt  and  saying  that  we 
should  not  go  into  debt  beyond  our  own 
ability  to  pay  and  our  own  generation 
and  all  that.  He  was  confronted  with 
that  statement  and  also  in  the  light  of 
his  actions  in  purchasing  the  Louisiana 
territory  and  going  into  debt  for  that 
territory. 

So  he  suggested  that  the  laws  of  ne- 
cessity were  sometimes  higher  than 
the  written  laws  of  Government  and 
concluded  that  it  would  be  absurd — 
now  this  is  Jefferson  talking — he  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  absurd  to  sac- 
rifice the  end  to  the  means. 

Well,  so  much  for  Jefferson  on  that 
point. 

Next,  my  friend  from  Illinois  and  his 
colleagues  who  are  supporting  the 
amendment  state  that  statutory 
changes  are  too  easily  avoided;  we 
change  the  statute. 

But.  let  me  first,  however,  take  a 
look  at  the  amendment. 

So,  let  us  read  the  amendment  and 
then  we  will  get  back  to  this. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment,  "Total 
outlays" — here  it  is.  Two  pages.  Two 
pages.  Not  very  voluminous.  But  in 
this  large  print  it  reads: 

"Section  1.  Total  outlays  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  not.  .  .  ."  It  does  not 
say,  "may  not."  There  is  no  room  to 
wiggle.  "...  shall  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts for  that  fiscal  year,  unless  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  Congress  shall  provide  by  law 
for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts by  a  rollcall  vote." 

"Section  2." 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chairman  a  question  before  we 
leave  that  section? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  not  right  at 
this  point.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  All  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  "Section  2.  The  limit  on 
the  debt  of  the  United  States  held  by 
the  public  shall  not  be  increased,  un- 
less three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  shall  provide  by  law  for 
such  an  increase  by  a  rollcall  vote." 

So  here  we  have  the  supermajority, 
another  supermajority  written  into  the 


Constitution.  There  are  only  5  of  those, 
only  5  supermajority  votes  written  into 
the  Constitution:  One.  the  super- 
majority  that  is  required  to  override 
Presidential  veto;  two.  the  supermajor- 
ity that  is  required  in  article  V  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  two-thirds  of 
each  House.  And  one.  the  supermajor- 
ity required  to  approve  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty.  One.  the  supermajority  re- 
quired to  convict  a  President  or  other 
officer  of  the  United  States  who  has 
been  impeached.  And  the  other  is  the 
supermajority  that  is  required  in  ei- 
ther body  to  expel  a  Member. 

Now.  those  are  the  5  supermajorities. 
Those  are  the  5  supermajorities.  This 
amendment  would  add  another,  a  re- 
quirement for  a  supermajority  and. 
thus,  it  invades  the  basic  principle  of  a 
democracy,  majority  rule. 

"Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  that  fis- 
cal year,  in  which  total  outlays  do  not 
exceed  total  receipts." 

Well.  I  will  simply  say  in  passing 
here  that  this  section  seriously  im- 
pinges upon  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  required  in  the 
Constitution  to  present  a  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  to  give  an 
accounting  from  time  to  time.  But  this 
section  would  say  to  the  President: 
You  cannot  present  an  honest  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  particu- 
lar fiscal  year.  If  you  believe  that  out- 
lays exceed  receipts,  that  is  not  the 
budget — that  is  not  the  budget  you  are 
to  present.  You  are  to  present  a  bal- 
anced budget.  So  against  his  better 
judgment,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  it  may  be  dur- 
ing a  recession— when  the  President 
would  want  to  exercise  countercyclical 
economic  tools — he  may  feel  that,  in- 
deed, the  budget — the  outlays  should 
exceed  the  receipts  in  order  to  keep  the 
country  from  going  from  a  recession 
into  a  depression.  But  he.  nevertheless, 
is  required  by  this  section  to  present  a 
balanced  budget.  That  impinges  not 
only  on  his  powers,  it  impinges  on  his 
responsibility  to  present  facts  and  to 
send  an  honest  and  realistic  budget  up 
to  the  Congress.  And  so  we  see  that  the 
executive  branch  will  be  impinged  upon 
and  damaged  in  this  respect. 

"Section  4.  No  bill  to  increase  reve- 
nue shall  become  law  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  by  a  rollcall  vote." 

At  the  present  time  a  majority  of 
Members  present  may  enact  legislation 
to  increase  revenue.  But  now,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  which  provides  at 
the  present  time  that  bills  may  be 
passed  by  majority  vote  of  those 
present,  this  section  would  say:  No. 
There  is  required  to  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  in  each  House  in 
order  to  pass  a  revenue  bill.  That  kind 
of  a  majority  is  not  being  required  of 
any  other  legislation,  only  in  the  case 
of  revenue  bills. 


So  this  amendment  would  institute 
an  imbalance  into  the  Constitution.  All 
other  bills  may  be  passed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  present  but  not  so  with 
revenue  bills.  Now,  there  is  not  any— 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  Constitu- 
tion between  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  revenue  bills  and  those  re- 
quired for  other  bills. 

"Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  en- 
force and  implement  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  which  may  rely 
on  estimates  of  outlays  and  receipts." 

All  right;  let  us  take  a  look  at  sec- 
tion 1  again  just  for  a  moment. 

"Section  1.  Total  outlays  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts 
for  that  fiscal  year,  unless  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  of 
Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  spe- 
cific excess.  .  .  ."It  does  not  say  a  gen- 
eral excess.  It  has  to  state  precisely 
what  excess  is  going  to  be  needed  for 
outlays  over  receipts. 

Now,  when  the  people  vote  on  this 
amendment  that  is  what  they  are  going 
to  see.  They  are  going  to  see  that  the 
budget  is  going  to  be  balanced  every 
year,  and  to  the  nickel.  There  is  no 
wiggle  room.  Total  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  section  6. 
It  says  something  different  to  what 
section  1  says. 

It  says: 

The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation,  which 
may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. 

So  we  have  two  directives  in  this  one 
amendment:  Outlays  shall  not  exceed 
receipts  in  any  year,  unless  this  is 
waived  by  three-fifths  majority. 

Section  6  says,  "Well,  we  do  not  real- 
ly mean  that.  We  do  not  really  mean 
that  the  outlays  shall  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts. What  we  mean  is  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  enforce  the  article  by  legis- 
lation which  may  rely  on  estimates  of 
outlays  and  receipts." 

Now  that  is  a  horse  of  a  far  different 
color.  So  here  in  the  same  amendment 
that  is  going  to  be  presented  to  the  leg- 
islatures throughout  this  country,  we 
are  saying  two  different  things:  It  must 
be  balanced,  it  shall  be  balanced  to  the 
penny— that  is  what  section  1  says,  un- 
less you  can  get  three-fifths  votes  in 
both  Houses,  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
membership  of  both  Houses.  So  unless 
you  can  get  three-fifths,  you  have  to 
balance  to  the  penny.  Here  it  says, 
"Well,  we  really  do  not  mean  that; 
Congress  will  enforce  this  article,  and 
it  may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays  and 
receipts." 

Let  us  see  how  dependable  the  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  receipts  are. 

This  chart  to  my  left  shows  the  dif- 
ferences between  actual  budget  totals 
and  first  budget  resolution  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  years  1980  to  1993  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  shows  that  during 
these  years,  if  the  revenues  received 
had  been  exactly  as  they  had  been  esti- 
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mated,  then  it  would  be  represented  by 
a  straight  line.  But  in  each  of  those 
years,  the  estimates  were  off  and  in 
most  of  the  years,  as  the  viewers  can 
see,  the  revenues  were  under  what  they 
were  estimated  to  be.  In  1  year,  1983, 
for  example,  revenues  were  $65  billion 
below  what  they  were  estimated  to  be. 
In  the  year  1992,  they  were  $77.5  billion 
below  what  they  were  estimated  to  be. 
In  the  year  1989,  they  were  $26.4  billion 
above  what  they  were  estimated  to  be. 
So  the  average  for  these  years,  1980 
to  1993,  the  average  by  which  the  reve- 
nues were  off  was  $24.7  billion  annu- 
ally. 

The  point  is  that  the  estimates  not 
once  were  accurate. 

Let  us  take  a  look  now  at  the  out- 
lays. This  chart  shows  the  differences 
between  the  actual  budget  totals  and 
the  first  budget  resolution  estimates 
for  fiscal  years  1980  to  1993.  Here, 
again,  if  the  outlays  had  been  exactly 
in  accordance  with  what  the  estimates 
said  they  would  be,  then  the  straight 
line  would  represent  that  kind  of  accu- 
racy, right  on  the  dime.  But,  again,  we 
see  that  in  no  year  were  the  estimates 
accurate. 

In  1980,  the  outlays  were  $47.6  billion 
greater  than  was  estimated.  In  the 
year  1990,  the  outlays  were  $85  billion 
more  than  they  were  estimated.  In  the 
year  1993,  the  outlays  were  $91.9  billion 
below  what  they  were  estimated  to  be. 

The  charts  show  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  estimates  of  either  outlays  or 
receipts.  So  back  to  section  6. 

The  two  charts  I  have  just  talked 
about,  the  estimates  with  respect  to 
outlays  and  the  estimates  with  respect 
to  receipts,  demonstrate  how  foolhardy 
it  is  to  say  that  we  can  depend  on  those 
estimates.  But  section  6  says,  "The 
Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 
which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays 
and  receipts." 

What  kind  of  a  balanced  budget  is 
that  going  to  be?  In  section  1  we  say 
outlays  shall  not  exceed  receipts,  and 
that  is  what  the  American  people  out 
there  are  going  to  understand.  If  there 
is  anything  about  that  amendment 
they  will  understand,  they  will  under- 
sUnd  that.  They  say,  "Boy.  that's  got 
"em.  That  means  business.  That  means 
they  cant  spend  a  nickel  more  than 
they  take  in." 

But  look  at  the  fine  print  of  section 
6,  how  shall  this  be  enforced?  It  says: 
The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  imple- 
ment it  by  appropriate  legislation 
which  may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays 
and  receipts.  Now  what  kind  of  reliance 
is  that?  The  charts  have  shown  how  far 
off  we  can  be  in  estimating  our  outlays 
and  in  estimating  our  receipts. 

So  the  American  people  are  being 
taken  for  a  ride  right  there  and  they 
ought  to  know  it. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  more  about  this 
section  6  that  we  just  looked  at.  In  the 
committee  report  which  the  Judiciary 


Committee  sent  to  the  floor  along  with 
the  resolution — by  the  way,  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  on  the  calendar  since  Oc- 
tober 21  of  last  year.  Now  I  understand 
they  want  to  change  the  resolution. 
They  want  to  change  it.  It  has  been  on 
the  calendar  since  October  21,  I  believe, 
of  last  year.  Hearings  were  conducted 
on  it  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
was  discussed  in  the  committee,  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  and  has 
been  on  the  calendar  since  last  October 
21,  and  now  I  understand  they  want  to 
change  it.  But  anyhow,  so  much  for 
that. 

What  does  the  report  say  about  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  amendment?  The  report 
says— here  in  this  little  report,  with 
reference  to  section  6.  what  does  sec- 
tion 6  mean — it  says: 

This  provision  gives  Congress  an  appro- 
priate degree  of  flexibility 

Section  1  did  not  say  anything  about 
flexibility.  It  says  outlays  shall  not  ex- 
ceed receipts.  Shall  not.  But  the  report 
says: 

This  provision  gives  Congress  an  appro- 
priate degree  of  flexibility  in  fashioning  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple. Congress  could  use  estimates  of  receipts 
or  outlays  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year 

And  we  saw  where  that  took  us. 
to  determine  whether  the  balanced  budget 
requirement  of  section  1  would  be  satisfied, 
so  long  as  the  estimates  were  reasonable  and 
made  in  good  faith. 

Who  knows?  Who  knows  whether 
they  are  reasonable?  Who  will  know 
whether  they  were  made  in  good  faith? 
Only  God.  Only  God  will  know  whether 
they  were  made  in  good  faith. 

In  addition.  Congress  could  decide  that  a 
deficit  caused  by  a  temporary,  self-correct- 
ing drop  in  receipts  or  increase  in  outlays 
during  the  fiscal  year  would  not  violate  the 
article. 

Who  is  going  to  determine  what  is 
meant  by  "temporary,"  what  is  meant 
by  "self-correcting  drop  in  receipts," 
what  is  meant  by  "temporary,  self-cor- 
recting .  .  .  increase  in  outlays  during 
the  fiscal  year?" 

But  Congress  could  decide  that  a  deficit 
caused  by  a  temporary  self-correcting  drop 
in  receipts  or  increase  in  outlays  during  the 
fiscal  year  would  not  violate  the  article. 
Similarly,  Congress  could  state  that  very 
small  or  negligible  deviations  from  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  not  represent  a  violation 
of  section  1. 

There  you  have  it.  Congress  can  say 
that  a  violation  is  not  a  violation.  Let 
us  read  it  again: 

Similarly,  Congress  could  state  that  very 
small  or  negligible  deviations  from  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  not  represent  a  violation 
of  section  1. 

Now,  section  1  does  not  say  anything 
about  any  deviation.  Section  1  does  not 
say  that,  well,  outlays  do  not  really 
need  to  match  receipts,  or  receipts  do 
not  have  to  match  outlays.  Section  1 
says  outlays  shall  not  exceed  receipts. 

But  here  we  read  in  a  committee  re- 
port: 


Congress  could  state  that  very  small  or 
negligible  deviations  from  a  balanced  budget 
would  not  represent  a  violation  of  section  1. 

How  much  is  small?  How  much  is 
negligible?  Is  $50  billion  small?  We  are 
talking  about  a  $1,474  trillion  budget. 
What  is  small?  Is  $50  billion  small? 
Well,  $50  billion  would  only  represent 
about  3.3  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
The  total  budget  is  $1,474  trillion.  So  if 
you  are  off  $50  billion,  that  is  only  3.3 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Is  that 
small?  Is  that  negligible?  Well,  Con- 
gress can  state  that  it  is  very  small 
and  that  it  does  not  represent  a  viola- 
tion. 

If  an  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  were 
to  occur.  Congress  can  require  that  any 
shortfall  must  be  made  up  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Now,  there  you  have  it.  There  is  the 
final  wrinkle.  If  there  is  an  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts,  which  the 
amendment  in  section  1  says  there 
shall  not  be,  well,  you  can  just  yawn 
and  say  it  does  not  really  mean  what  it 
says  because  Congress  can  require  that 
any  shortfall  must  be  made  up  during 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

Well,  what  if  in  the  following  fiscal 
year  there  is  another  shortfall?  Then 
carrying  over  the  initial  shortfall  will 
compound  the  problems  in  the  subse- 
quent year. 

I  asked  my  friend.  Senator  Simon, 
during  the  hearings  about  this:  What  is 
small?  How  much  is  small?  How  small 
is  small?  He  testified  that  a  2  percent 
budget  deficit  was  small. 

That  is  not  what  the  amendment 
says.  The  amendment  says  there  will 
be  no  deficit.  The  budget  must  come 
into  balance.  Outlays  shall  not  exceed 
receipts.  The  amendment  does  not  say 
outlays  shall  not  exceed  receipts  ex- 
cept when  there  is  no  greater  than  a  2 
percent  deficit  in  a  given  year.  Up  to  2 
percent  is  OK.  One  percent  is  OK.  Two 
percent  is  OK.  The  American  people  are 
not  going  to  be  told  that  when  they 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  their  legis- 
latures. 

What  we  see  here,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
committee  report  which  says  that  Con- 
gress may  declare  a  violation  is  not  a 
violation.  What  are  the  American  peo- 
ple going  to  believe?  What  are  they 
going  to  think?  Are  we  not  saying  to 
them  you  cannot  believe  us? 

Section  1  says  that  outlays  in  any 
given  year  shall  not  exceed  the  receipts 
in  that  same  year.  But  the  report  says 
they  can  if  the  excess  is  negligible  or 
very  small,  or  you  could  even  roll  it 
over  until  the  next  year. 

Are  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment anticipating  that  the  deficits 
really  will  not  be  balanced  in  those 
years?  The  deficits  really  will  not  be 
balanced? 

And  so  in  the  report  we  are  being 
told  we  can  maneuver  around  these  re- 
quirements. We  can  cut  the  corners;  we 
can  cut  the  edges  a  little.  That  is  not 
being  fair  with  the  American  people. 


That  is  not  being  straightforward  with 
the  American  people. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
two  and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  chief  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment says  we  have  to  have  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  simply 
have  to  force  ourselves  to  balance  this 
budget.  We  need  something  that  will 
force  us.  We  need  something  that  will 
give  Members  of  both  bodies  the  cour- 
age to  make  hard  choices. 

So  this  little  piece  of  paper  here  is 
what  we  need  to  give  us  the  courage, 
something  that  will  force  us  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Now,  why?  Why?  Why  do  we  need 
that?  Well,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it 
by  statute  because  Senators  get  around 
statutes.  They  amend  statutes.  We  saw 
that  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  years.  We 
saw  that  under  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
set  targets  and  then  we  amend  those 
statutory  targets  with  new  ones.  So  we 
cannot  depend  on  Senators  to  balance 
the  budget  unless  we  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  forces  them 
to — forces  them  to. 

Do  not  depend  upon  them  to  pass 
statutes  and  balance  that  budget.  They 
will  amend  those  statutes.  They  will 
get  around  the  statutes.  But  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  force  us. 

How  does  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment say  that  this  mandate  in  section 
1  will  be  enforced?  Section  6  of  the 
amendment  says: 

Congress  shall  enforce 

So  the  Congress  is  going  to  enforce 
it. 

Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Appropriate  legislation."  So  my 
friend.  Senator  Simon,  is  saying  you 
have  to  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  force  us  to  do  these  things. 
You  cannot  depend  on  our  standing  up 
and  balancing  the  budget  by  statute 
because  we  will  get  around  the  statute. 
We  pass  a  statute  one  year,  and  the 
next  year  we  will  amend  it. 

So  section  6  dumps  it  right  back  into 
the  laps  of  those  Senators  who  will 
amend  the  statutes  and  who  will  find  a 
way  around  the  statutes. 

So  we  have  not  gotten  anywhere 
after  all,  have  we?  We  say  give  us  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  make  us 
pure,  to  make  us  balance  the  budget. 
And  how  are  you  going  to  enforce  it? 
Well,  it  comes  right  back  home,  right 
back  here  to  this  Senate. 

The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

So  I  say  rhetorically,  my  friends, 
what  makes  you  think  that  Senators 
whose  feet  are  made  of  clay  today  and 
who  get  around  statutes  which  they 
craft  themselves  and  on  tomorrow  will 
amend  the  statutes  that  we  craft 
today,   what  makes  you  believe   that 


those  same  Senators  will  not  have  feet 
of  clay  when  that  constitutional 
amendment  sends  the  matter  right 
back  here?  And  how  do  we  do  it?  We 
implement  it  by  legislation.  So  why  do 
we  have  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  put  it  in  our  laps?  That 
is  where  it  is  now. 

I  think  we  are  kidding  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  hear  these  Senators 
talking  about  the  sections  of  the 
amendment  word  for  word.  Surely, 
they  must  have  seen  these  loopholes 
before  I  saw  them. 

I  did  not  see  this  monstrosity.  I  say 
that  with  all  respect  to  my  friends  and 
in  deference  to  them.  I  did  not  see  it 
until  it  was  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
But  somebody  saw  it  before  it  got  to 
the  Senate  calendar— members  of  the 
Judiciary.  Surely  they  must  have 
thought  that  was  a  loophole.  But  ap- 
parently not. 

So  my  friend.  Senator  Simon,  says 
you  cannot  play  games  under  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Why  can  you 
not  play  games?  Oh.  three-fifths  of  the 
majority  can  stop  us  from  playing 
games — the  three-fifths  majority. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  recipe  for  mi- 
nority rule.  It  is  a  recipe  for  gridlock. 
The  majority  leader  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  60  votes  for  cloture  in 
many  instances  than  it  is  to  get  51 
votes  to  pass  a  law  extending  the  debt 
limit.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  60  votes  for  cloture  than  it  is  to 
get  50  votes  for  a  bill  that  reduces  the 
deficit  over  a  5-year  period.  If  you  do 
not  believe  that,  look  at  last  year. 

We  had  a  deficit  enforcement  pack- 
age here  that  reduced  the  deficit  over 
the  next  5  years  by  $500  billion — some 
say  a  few  dollars  less,  some  say  a  few 
dollars  more.  How  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  voted 
against  that  budget  deficit  reduction 
package?  I  will  bet  my  friend  from 
Idaho,  Mr.  Craig,  voted  against  that 
budget  deficit  reduction  package  be- 
cause it  had  an  increase  in  taxes  in  it 
for  one  reason,  an  increase  in  taxes  on 
the  wealthy.  Not  one  of  my  dear 
friends  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  not 
one.  voted  for  that  budget  deficit  re- 
duction package  last  year. 

Do  you  know  how  close  we  came  to 
not  being  able  to  pass  it?  We  had  to 
have  the  Vice  President's  vote.  The 
vote  was  50  to  50.  And  that  was  tough. 
Getting  the  50  votes  was  tough.  It  was 
hard  for  the  majority  leader  to  get  50 
votes.  That  is  half  the  membership 
here.  50  votes.  He  could  not  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  membership  here. 

So  it  was  50-50.  We  had  to  pull  in  the 
Vice  President.  He  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  So  we  finally  got  51  percent 
of  101  votes.  We  only  got  50  percent  of 
100  votes.  That  is  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
a  majority  on  something  that  causes 
some  pain  on  a  budget  deficit  reduction 
package  amounting  to  $500  billion  over 
5  years,  and  it  includes  some  cuts  in 
discretionary  spending.  Boy,  it  really 


cuts  discretionary  spending.  We  are  op- 
erating under  a  freeze  over  the  next  4 
years  after  this  one.  We  are  actually 
under  a  freeze  this  year. 

So  discretionary  spending  has  been 
cut,  some  entitlements  have  been  cut, 
and  some  taxes  have  been  increased  on 
the  wealthy.  Not  one  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  supported 
that  package  in  this  body  or  in  the 
other  body,  and  then  come  in  here  and 
say,  well,  we  can  waive  this  require- 
ment in  this  amendment  by  three- 
fifths  majority.  That  is  the  escape 
valve.  You  can  waive  it.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  get  60  votes. 

And  the  same  Senators — I  could  not 
say  all  the  same  Senators.  That  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  same  Members  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  and  who 
would  not  vote  to  give  us  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  last  year  on  the  budget 
deficit  reduction  package  will  not  vote 
to  give  us  three-fifths  when  we  need  it 
to  raise  the  debt  limit.  If  we  do  not 
raise  the  debt  limit,  what  happens?  The 
Social  Security  checks  will  not  go  out. 
Government  stops.  What  happens  to 
the  stock  markets  and  the  bond  mar- 
kets? What  happens  to  America's  credi- 
bility overseas? 

This  minority  of  two-fifths  plus  one 
in  one  body  can  put  this  country  into 
gridlock.  And  they  can  exact  anything 
they  want  from  the  majority  when  we 
have  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

All  right.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  have  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and 
there  is  a  recession  on.  Because  there 
is  a  recession,  we  need  to  spend  more 
money  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, food  stamps,  job  training,  and  so 
on.  Our  receipts  are  down  because  a  lot 
of  people  are  out  of  work.  So  here  we 
have  the  outlays  exceeding  receipts. 
And  recession,  it  is  just  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  a  reces- 
sion to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  depres- 
sion. We  will  be  required  to  raise  taxes 
in  a  recession,  and  cut  programs  in  a 
recession.  As  I  say.  it  is  just  exactly 
counter  to  the  countercyclical  fiscal 
measures  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  using. 

Oh.  do  not  worry  about  that.  We  have 
provided  for  that.  That  is  where  the 
three-fifths  majority  comes  in.  They 
did  not  step  up  to  the  plate  and  help  us 
to  get  a  bare  majority  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House  last  year  with  that  budget 
deficit  reduction  package.  So  it  "ain't" 
that  easy. 

Now.  put  that  kind  of  a  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  a  minority.  We  would  have 
minority  rule — and  minority  rule  is 
something  that  is  pretty  messy.  We 
have  not  had  a  minority  rule  under 
this  Republic  ever.  It  has  always  been 
majority  rule.  That  is  minority  rule. 

Oh.  they  say.  well,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  three-fifths  vote.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  the  big  States  can 
do  if  they  were  of  a  mind  to  do  it  in  the 
other  body.  Now  in  this  body— this  is 
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the  forum  of  the  States  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  represents  a  State  that 
is  equal  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  equal 
to  the  State  of  California,  and  my  lit- 
tle State  of  West  Virginia  with  three 
votes  in  the  House.  That  is  a  little  bit 
like  putting  my  little  dog,  Billy,  up 
against  a  big  bulldog — my  little  dog, 
Billy. 

Well,  my  little  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  three  votes  over  there.  Look 
at  these  six  States.  In  the  House,  in 
order  to  waive  this  requirement  in  sec- 
tion I  that  outlays  shall  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts in  a  given  year,  three-fifths  of 
this  body— if  we  could  get  60  votes, 
they  would  all  be  equal.  West  Vir- 
ginia's votes  would  be  equal  to  Califor- 
nia's, but  not  in  the  other  body.  In  the 
other  body,  it  would  only  take  175 
votes  to  block  the  waiver  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

So  if  we  were  in  a  recession,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  circumstances  in  which  we 
had,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  to  ex- 
ceed receipts  with  the  outlays,  you  go 
over  in  the  other  body  and  ask  the 
Members  to  give  you  three-fifths  so  as 
to  waive  that  requirement.  Theoreti- 
cally, six  States  in  the  Union  could 
block  that  in  the  other  body.  One  hun- 
dred seventy-five  votes  constitutes 
two-fifths  plus  one  over  there.  But  you 
have  the  States  of  California,  with  52 
votes  over  there;  New  York  with  31; 
Texas  with  30;  Florida  with  23;  Penn- 
sylvania with  21,  and  Illinois  with  20. 
Six  States,  with  a  total  of  177  votes. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  six  States. 
They  are  all  seacoast  States,  either  on 
the  seacoast  or  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  California  with  52;  Texas  with 
30;  Florida  with  23;  New  York  with  31; 
Pennsylvania  with  21;  and  Illinois  with 
20.  So  you  have  177  votes.  We  could  ex- 
change Ohio  for  Illinois  and  you  would 
still  have  176  votes.  Theoretically,  six 
votes  could  block  the  waiver.  Well,  I 
say  that  there  are  some  interests  that 
would  be  in  common  to  all  those 
States.  Shipping  interests  would  be  in 
common.  Suppose  those  six  States  got 
together  and  said;  We  will  not  give  you 
a  vote  until  you  give  us  thus  and  so.  So 
a  minority  can  extract  from  the  rest  of 
the  Congress — the  minority  in  either 
body.  Let  us  say  the  Senate  voted  100 
percent  to  waive  section  I  and  206 — 
well,  all  except  175  or  176  votes  on  the 
other  side  would  vote  to  waive  it.  That 
puts  a  very  potent  tool,  very  potent 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that.  That 
is  minority  rule,  and  that  is 
anticonstitutional.  That  is  antidemo- 
cratic. 

Well,  I  shall  close  tonight  by  refer- 
ring to  this  concern  about  our  grand- 
children. Before  I  do  that,  however,  it 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
President  Eisenhower  w£is  mentioned  a 
little  earlier  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System.  I  was  in  the  House  during  the 
first  Eisenhower  administration,  and  it 


is  with  a  sense  of  great  pride  that  I 
refer  to  that  legislation,  the  legislation 
that  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  President 
Eisenhower  was  our  Chief  Executive, 
and  he  led  the  way.  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  in  the  1957-1958 
recession— I  was  in  the  House — the  Ei- 
senhower administration  purposefully 
switched  from  a  $3  billion  surplus  to  a 
$9.9  billion  deficit.  In  other  words,  $140 
billion  in  today's  economy.  And  this 
switch  occurred  in  just  four  quarters. 
That  was  President  Eisenhower.  His 
administration  purposefully  switched 
and  for  good  reason:  We  were  in  a  seri- 
ous recession.  If  they  had  not  switched, 
that  would  have  been  another  Great 
Depression.  I  lived  in  that  Great  De- 
pression. 

I  say  this  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
I  believe  he  said  the  other  day  he  was 
born  in  1928.  I  was  11  years  old  in  1928. 
I  remember  the  stock  market  crash.  I 
remember  President  Hoover.  President 
Hoover  sought  to  balance  the  budget, 
even  in  the  face  of  that  depression.  You 
see  where  that  got  us.  The  memories  of 
that  depression  are  forever  etched  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  and 
mine,  too.  The  utter  foolheartedness  of 
attempting  to  balance  the  budget  in 
that  recession  did  not  make  sense;  it 
was  crazy.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  perpetrate  on  the 
American  people  today  in  our  time.  It 
is  going  to  say  that  in  a  recession  you 
have  to  balance  the  budget,  unless  you 
get  a  three-fifths  vote,  and  we  have 
gone  over  that  already.  We  have  talked 
about  how  difficult  that  would  be. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  friends — 
and  they  are  my  friends;  we  shake 
hands,  we  smile,  talk  with  each  other 
and  try  to  help  one  another  in  many 
instances — I  congratulate  them  on  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  continue  to 
press  for  this  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  I  have  said  or  will 
say  will  change  their  minds  one  iota. 

James  Russell  Lowell  said,  "Only  the 
foolish  and  the  dead  never  change  their 
opinion."  Well,  neither  of  these  Sen- 
ators is  foolish,  and  they  are  not  dead. 
So  James  Russell  Lowell  would  have  to 
amend  his  statement  slightly.  They 
will  not  change  their  opinion;  I  am 
sure  of  it.  And  they  will  not  discuss 
this  amendment.  They  will  not  tell  us 
where  to  cut.  They  will  not  tell  us  how 
much  to  cut,  and  they  will  not  tell  us 
what  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased. 

Regarding  Senator  Simon,  I  will  have 
to  take  a  little  bit  back  immediately  of 
what  I  just  said.  He  will  tell  you  he  fa- 
vors increasing  taxes.  I  believe  I  heard 
him  suggest  it  on  television  that  he 
would  increase  the  tax  on  gasoline. 

But  how  much  would  you  cut  Social 
Security?  How  much  would  you  cut 
veterans'  compensation?  How  much 
would  you  cut  veterans'  pensions?  How 
many  veterans  hospitals  would  you 
close  down? 
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"Oh,"  they  say,  "it  is  a  bugaboo,  this 
business  about  cutting  Social  Secu- 
rity." and  they  cite  Robert  Myers.  I 
was  around  when  Robert  Myers  was  an 
actuary — and  he  was  a  good  one.  He 
testified  before  my  committee  the 
other  day. 

But,  Robert  Ball,  who  was  the  Social 
Security  Commissioner  under  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  part  of  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration, I  believe,  tells  a  different 
story,  the  former  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security. 

Inasmuch  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Simon, 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter,  I  be- 
lieve, that  Senator  Simon  said  had  been 
written  to  him  by  Mr.  Myers,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
by  Mr.  Ball  before  my  Appropriations 
Committee  on  February  18  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Robert  M.  Ball.  Before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  is  Robert  Ball.  I  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  from  1962  to  1973. 
Prior  to  my  appointment  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. I  was  the  top  civil  servant  at  Social 
Security  for  about  ten  years  and  had  a  total 
of  some  thirty  years  of  service  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Since  leaving  the 
government.  I  have  continued  to  write  and 
speak  about  Social  Security,  health  insur- 
ance and  related  programs.  1  was  staff  Direc- 
tor to  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
1948.  which  council  recommended  the  major 
changes  that  became  the  amendments  of 
1950. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Statutory  Advisory 
Councils  in  1965.  1979.  and  1991.  I  was  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security  Reform  in  1982-83.  the  Green- 
span Commission.  This  was  the  commission 
whose  members  included  Senators  Moy- 
nihan.  Dole.  Armstrong,  and  Heinz  and 
whose  recommendations  served  as  the  basis 
for  the.  important  1983  Amendments.  I  am 
currently  Chair  of  the  Board  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Social  Insurance. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  On  the  other  hand.  I  fully  sup- 
port moving  to  an  actual  balanced  budget  in 
the  years  ahead  as  the  economy  and  other 
goals  of  our  society  permit. 

Large  deficits  in  good  times  are  bad  policy 
and  have  led  to  the  huge  build-up  in  the 
debt,  with  its  crushing  load  of  interest  pay- 
ments. Borrow  and  spend  is  much  less  re- 
sponsible than  carefully  choosing  what  we 
want  to  spend  money  on  and  paying  for  it  as 
we  go;  tax  and  spend  if  you  will.  We  are  at 
last  on  the  right  road,  only  the  out-of-con- 
trol  increases  in  health  care  costs  and  our 
unwillingness  to  tax  ourselves  enough  to  pay 
for  the  services  we  want  stand  in  the  way  of 
achieving  our  goal.  But  forcing  cuts  through 
the  Constitution  would  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  the  flexibility  it  needs  as  it  contin- 
ues progress  toward  a  balanced  budget.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  force  actions  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

You  have  heard  eloquent  testimony  on 
these  general  points  from  many  highly  com- 
petent witnesses.  Let  me  therefore  confine 
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my  testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment on  Social  Security,  a  program,  to 
which  along  with  Medicare.  I  have  devoted 
most  of  my  adult  life. 

Simply  put.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am 
not  easily  frightened  by  the  proposal,  it  puts 
at  great  risk  the  monthly  benefits  of  42  mil- 
lion people  currently  receiving  benefits  and 
the  benefits  of  millions  more  who  are  work- 
ing and  building  credits  for  future  benefits. 

In  1993  alone,  134  million  earners  worked 
under  Social  Security.  Practically  every 
American  family  has  a  major  stake  in  Social 
Security.  Hardly  a  special  interest  group. 
The  program  today  keeps  15  million  people 
out  of  poverty  and  millions  more  from  fall- 
ing into  near  poverty,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  a  poverty  program.  It  is  the  only  retire- 
ment system  for  6  out  of  10  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  base  on  which  private 
pensions  are  built  for  the  other  4  out  of  10. 
Social  Security  is  family  insurance  as  well 
as  a  retirement  plan.  Life  insurance  protec- 
tion under  Social  Security  in  1992  was  worth 
$11.2  trillion,  $800  billion  more  than  the  $10.4 
trillion  for  all  private  life  insurance  in  force. 
It  pays  nearly  3  million  children  each  month. 
And.  of  course,  there  is  also  protection 
against  loss  of  income  because  of  disability. 

The  protection  of  young  families  is  very 
significant.  A  family  made  up  of  a  husband. 
32.  earning  average  wages,  and  a  wife.  28. 
with  two  children  ages  3  and  5  has  survivors 
protection  of  $250,000.  (It  would  be  the  same 
if  the  wife  were  the  wage  earner  or  the  same 
if  both  earned  average  wages.)  Disability 
protection  for  the  same  family  amounts  to 
$221,000.  All  of  this  protection,  retirement, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance,  would  be 
put  at  risk  by  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
forcing  a  balanced  budget.  The  Amendment 
provides  a  great  opportunity  for  those  who 
favor  cutting  Social  Security  and  radically 
restructuring  it.  The  Concord  Coalition  with 
its  proposal  to  means-test  Social  Security 
would  have  a  heyday. 

And  the  Concord  Coalition  representatives 
are  speaking  and  organizing  all  over  the 
country  today.  They  are  a  threat  even  now. 
With  this  Amendment,  they  would  be  much 
more  of  a  threat.  Social  Security  is  self-fi- 
nanced and  responsibly  financed.  It  has  had 
no  part  in  creating  the  deficit  and  the  stag- 
gering debt.  It  has  always  paid  its  own  way. 
From  1937.  when  payments  started,  through 
1992.  it  collected  $3,900.7  trillion  and  paid  out 
$3,569.2  trillion,  leaving  $331.5  billion  in  as- 
sets. But  no  matter,  even  though  its  benefits 
are  modest,  since  everyone  is  covered,  its 
numbers  are  huge  and  will  make  a  tempting 
target  when  budgets  are  forced  to  balance 
under  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Concord  Coalition's  proposal  for 
means-testing  Social  Security  is  the  worst 
proposal— I  believe  it  might  well  destroy  the 
system— but  there  are  others  who.  even  with- 
out a  Constitutional  imperative,  would  cut 
the  COLA  on  the  benefit  formula.  Not  be- 
cause it  makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Social  Security  system,  but  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  consolidated  budget 
of  the  United  States.  I  hardly  see  how  with 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  how  the  Congress  could  avoid  cutting 
Social  Security.  Some  will  cheer  but  almost 
all  Americans  will  feel  betrayed.  Not  because 
Social  Security  would  never  be  changed. 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  past  and  will 
be  again,  but  changes  in  the  past  have  been 
made  with  long  lead  times  so  that  people  can 
adjust,  and  because  Social  Security  itself 
needed  change  to  adjust  to  new  conditions. 
But  to  cut  back  on  the  rights  that  people 
have  contributed  to  and  worked  for  because 


of  a  year  by  year  requirement  for  balancing 
all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  com- 
pensated budget  will  not  be  understood  by  ei- 
ther contributing  workers  or  beneficiaries. 
Yet.  under  this  Amendment.  I  believe  large 
cuts  are  the  most  likely  outcome  and  I  think 
that  would  be  terrible. 

After  more  than  55  years  of  experience,  we 
have  developed  in  this  country  a  four-layer 
approach  to  retirement  income  that  is  work- 
ing well.  The  basic  layer  is  the  compulsory 
contributing,  way-related  Social  Security 
program.  The  second  layer  is  our  private 
pension  system,  encouraged  by  government 
through  favorable  tax  treatment.  The  third 
layer,  also  encouraged  by  government 
through  favorable  tax  treatment,  is  made  up 
of  the  savings  people  made  on  their  own.  par- 
ticularly through  home-ownership.  Both  pen- 
sions and  savings  are  built  on  Social  Secu- 
rity so  that  cuts  in  Social  Security  affects 
the  other  two. 

The  fourth  layer  is  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  that  makes  grants  on  a 
means-tested  basis  to  the  poorest  of  the  el- 
derly and  those  with  disabilities. 

Social  Security  is  the  key  element  in  all 
this— the  base  for  everything  else.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Amendment  threatens  what 
has  been  so  carefully  built  up  over  the  last 
half  century.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  don't  let  this  happen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  close 
with  a  reference  to  my  grandchildren.  I 
have  five  beautiful,  wonderful,  intel- 
ligent grandchildren.  Erma  and  I  had 
six.  The  oldest  one  was  killed.  He  was 
taken  by  the  Father  of  us  all  to  be  in 
God's  garden.  Now  we  have  five  re- 
maining. And  they  are  wonderful 
grandchildren.  We  are  distinctly  proud 
of  our  grandchildren.  I  would  bet  my 
right  arm— my  right  arm— that  not  one 
of  those  grandchildren  has  ever  re- 
sorted to  drugs.  I  would  bet  my  left 
arm  that  not  one  of  those  grand- 
children has  ever  used  God's  name  in 
vain.  So  I  love  my  grandchildren.  All 
grandparents  do,  or  should. 

Now,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Simon,  says 
we  should  think  of  our  grandchildren 
and  not  pass  the  debt  on  to  them.  Well, 
I  have  tried  at  the  summit  in  1990  and 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  budget 
deficit-reduction  package  to  assume 
the  payments  on  that  debt  in  this  gen- 
eration. We  started  the  process.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  the  Congress  working 
together  have  begun  to  move  in  that 
direction.  And  Mr.  Bush  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  say.  in  1990  worked  out  a 
package,  too. 

But  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
done.  That  way  we  do  not  bring  on  cat- 
aclysmic reverberations  in  the  econ- 
omy. We  do  it  in  an  orderly  way.  And 
we  ought  to  continue  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  like  to  pass  on  debt,  either. 
But  from  the  beginning,  this  country 
has  had  debts.  There  have  been  some 
years  in  which  we  have  been  in  surplus, 
but  throughout  the  two  centuries  we 
have  depended  upon  the  constitutional 
powers  to  incur  indebtedness.  And  so  I, 
too,  want  us  to  assume  that  burden. 

But  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  I 
want  to  pass  on  to  my  grandchildren 
the  same  Constitution  that  the  Fram- 


ers  crafted  and  that  our  forefathers 
passed  on  to  me.  If  this  amendment  is 
incorporated  into  that  Constitution, 
we  will  not  be  passing  on  to  our  chil- 
dren the  Constitution  that  we  know. 
We  will  be  passing  on  to  our  children  a 
Constitution  in  which  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of 
powers  has  been  eroded  and  ruptured. 
And  that  is  key. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in 
the  days  to  come,  a  lot  more  to  say,  be- 
cause that  basically  is  the  heart  of  my 
opposition  to  this  amendment;  what  it 
does  to  our  Constitution,  our  organic 
document,  the  basic  instrument  which 
Eissures  us  of  our  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties, which  provides  for  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  structure  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Put  this  into  the  Constitution  and  we 
tear  that  all  down,  and  then  where  are 
we?  Where  are  our  liberties  then? 

Section  1  would  be  violated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  violation  of  it,  and  the 
committee  report  provides  for  the  vio- 
lation of  it  and  tells  us  all  the  ifs,  ands, 
and  buts  about  it  and  how  we  can  get 
around  it. 

Now  we  are  about  to  fool  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  are  being  misled.  I 
am  not  saying  that  all  the  supporters 
of  this  amendment  knowingly  are  mis- 
leading people.  There  are  supporters  of 
this  amendment  who  undoubtedly  are 
very  sincere  about  it. 

But  I  am  telling  you  why  we  should 
vote  against  this  amendment  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  our  future  generations, 
to  our  grandchildren,  mine  and  yours, 
and  their  grandchildren.  We  are  acting 
like  Samson,  taking  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution  in  our  arms  and  pulling 
down  the  whole  structure  upon  us. 

What  greater  disservice  can  we  do  to 
our  grandchildren  than  to  rend  that 
Constitution  into  pieces  and  create  dis- 
satisfaction and  distrust  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  country  toward  that 
basic  organic  document  that  has  helped 
to  steer  this  ship  of  state  over  these  200 
years,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  the 
rocks,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  this 
country's  prosperity  and  its  strength 
and  its  growth  and  the  freedoms  and 
the  liberties  that  are  ours? 

This  is  a  serious  question.  And,  be- 
lieve you  me,  I  will  have  some  more  to 
say  on  the  business  of  what  we  are 
doing  for  our  grandchildren,  what  we 
are  sending  to  them,  and  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  Constitution. 

I  thank  my  friends  for  their  patience 
in  sitting  and  listening.  My  friend  from 
Idaho  had  wanted  me  to  yield.  My  time 
is  up. 

If  our  time  has  expired,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  for  any  question  he  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WoFFORD).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  differ  with  him.  And. 
let  me  add,  he  is  my  friend. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  that  will 
come  out  of  this  is  this  is  going  to  be 
a  civil  debate.  We  are  going  to  look  at 
some  very,  very  basic  questions  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  remaining  to 
respond  this  evening.  I  will  be  respond- 
ing to  his  remarks  tomorrow  and  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  this  discourse. 

I  think  we  have  the  chance  to  really 
make  a  change  for  the  positive  for  this 
country.  And  I  hope  we  take  advantage 
of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  it  looks 
like  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
close  out  the  evening's  debate.  Let  me 
echo  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  as  it  relates  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  will  be  a  civil  debate  but  it  is 
a  very  profound  and  fundamental  de- 
bate. So,  tonight  for  the  Record,  let 
me  add,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  add  into  the  Record, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  constitutional  di- 
lemma, as  laid  out  tonight  by  the 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  He  did  have  a  fundamen- 
tal dilemma.  He  had  inherited  a  budget 
that  was  not  balanced  and  he  did  not 
want  to  borrow  money  and  inflict  a 
new  debt.  So  he  provided  and  got  the 
necessary  supermajority,  the  three- 
fifths  in  this  instance  as  required  in 
our  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment from  both  Houses,  the  necessary 
go-ahead  to  project  a  note — in  those 
days  they  called  it  a  stock— that  would 
come  due  15  years  out,  so  that  during 
that  time  he  would  have  a  balanced 
budget  and  then  the  note  would  come 
due  at  6  percent  interest. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.  The 
note  was  offered  at  6  percent  interest 
due  in  15  years  to  the  French,  and  the 
French  immediately  sold  it  to  the 
Dutch  to  finance  it.  So,  from  1803  to 
1818  there  was  nothing  paid  on  it  and 
from  1818  to  1823  the  debt  was  paid  off. 
So  let  the  Record  show  that  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  have  offered  is  very  consist- 
ent with  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  in 
the  three-fifths  required  as  he  sought 
from  the  legislatures  of  the  Congress, 
both  Houses,  and  got  it;  and  then  in  the 
out  years,  paid  it  off.  Because  it  was, 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said, 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  acquire 
property  equal  to  that  of  the  continen- 
tal  United  States  at  that   time.   The 


Congress  with  a  three-fifths — or  60  per- 
cent I  believe  at  that  point — agreed 
with  Jefferson.  I  will  argue  that  the 
Jefferson  principle  was  not  violated, 
that  he  paid  off  the  debt,  he  brought 
the  budget  into  balance,  and  he  pro- 
vided a  unique  financing  opportunity 
that  would  fall  under  section  1  and 
under  section  2  of  our  amendment  to 
deal  with  this  issue. 

Let  me  close  the  evening  by  saying  I 
referenced  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
indebtedness— or  more  importantly  the 
lack  thereof— inflicted  on  the  citizens 
was  a  right,  a  right  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  Constitution.  And  if  it  is  a  right — 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  right — I  do  not 
have  grandchildren  yet  but  I  hope 
someday  to  have  them,  and  I  do  not 
want  one  of  my  votes  to  force  them 
into  an  indebted  posture  that  they  can- 
not live  with.  I  will  argue  that  every 
right  that  is  in  the  Constitution  today 
is  guarded  by  that  three-fifths  vote. 
That  is  constitutional. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  a 
majoritarian  principle,  as  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  talked  about  to- 
night, we  walk  the  constitutional  line. 
We  maintain  the  constitutional  tight- 
rope, because  the  Congressman— the 
Senator  from  Illinois — I  used  to  know 
my  colleague  as  a  Congressman  in  the 
House — will  argue  with  me  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  right  that  we  do  not 
indebt  future  generations;  that  we  pay 
as  we  go. 

If  it  is  a  right,  and  we  believe  our 
amendment  says  it  is.  then  article  1 
and  article  2  of  our  amendment  are  ab- 
solutely consistent  with  the  right  of 
free  speech,  the  second  amendment 
rights,  all  of  the  other  rights  that  I  de- 
lineated tonight. 

We  are  within  the  concept  of  the  ele- 
ment of  the  majority  and  most  as- 
suredly we  have  not  violated,  nor  will 
this  amendment  violate,  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  strengthen  it.  I 
believe  it  fits  into  the  concept  of  Jef- 
ferson. It  certainly  adheres  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  the  arguments  he  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress  when  he  was  provided 
with  a  unique  and  unbelievable  oppor- 
tunity. If  this  Congress,  and  its  budget 
were  balanced,  came  under  tremen- 
dously difficult  times  and  the  citizens 
cried  out — or  if  it  in  fact  stumbled 
upon  a  unique  opportunity,  as  did 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  a  time  when  he 
began  to  close  Government  down  and 
tighten  it  up  to  balance  the  budget — he 
went  to  the  Congress  and  they  gave 
him  that  supermajority.  that  three- 
fifths  necessary. 

He  stayed  within  his  principles.  He 
stayed  within  his  belief  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  provided  for  this  country 
a  phenomenal  legacy,  and  out  of  that 
legacy  came  the  Idaho  Territories,  and 
out  of  that  territory  came  the  State  of 
Idaho  that  I  represent  today.  But  it 
was  done  in  a  balanced  approach,  with 
a  debt  that  was  paid  off  in  5  years  after 
it  came  due,  in  the  responsible  fashion 
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that  was  of  the  day,  and  of  the  human 
principle  of  that  day. 

So  when  he  talked  about  an  amend- 
ment that  said  this  Nation  should  not 
borrow  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
indebt,  what  he  was  talking  about  was 
the  belief  of  a  principle  that  was  em- 
bodied in  the  human  element  of  the 
day.  If  you  read,  as  I  know  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  has,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
they  did  not  even  think  you  had  to  put 
the  first  10  amendments  down;  that 
they  were  fundamental,  that  they  were 
already  embodied  there. 

But  to  sell  it  to  the  States,  they  had 
to  do  more.  They  had  to  specify.  They 
had  to  guarantee.  And  it  was  that 
—that  was  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
meant,  that  we  had  failed  to  guarantee 
what  was  fundamentally  a  belief  of  the 
time.  His  practices  as  a  President  dem- 
onstrated it.  What  he  brought  forth  to 
the  House  and  the  Senate  dem- 
onstrated it. 

So  I  will  argue,  and  I  think  the  paper 
that  I  presented,  which  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  Jefferson  argument  and  the 
Jefferson  concern,  will  suggest  to  all  of 
us  that  we  are  not  revising  history, 
that  we  are  extending  history.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was.  as  his  comments  in  let- 
ters so  profoundly  said,  fundamentally 
one  who  believed  in  balanced  budgets 
and  fiscal  responsibility  and  not  pass- 
ing forth  debt  to  future  generations. 
and  his  Presidency  did  not  do  that. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

EXHJBIT  1 
JEFFERSO.N'S  CON.STITUTIONAL  DILEMMA  WITH 

THE  Louisiana  Purchase— (Summary) 
It  is  widely  thought  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
ignored  his  own  principles  of  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  given  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803.  On  the 
contrary  however,  the  purchase  raised  no 
question  of  unconstitutionality  in  his  mind. 
It  was  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  new 
states  which  might  be  created  from  the  terri- 
tory that  caused  him  great  concern.  Creating 
additional  debt  for  the  country  also  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  traditional  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples, but  Jefferson  was  hopeful  the  Con- 
gress could  finance  the  purchase  without 
raising  taxes. 

The  Treaty  of  30  April  1803  set  the  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  the  territory.  A  payment 
of  $11,250,000  to  France  at  six  percent  inter- 
est, not  redeemable  for  fifteen  years  was  the 
price.  An  additional  $3,7.60.000  would  be  used 
to  assume  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  France.  While  there  is  no  record  of 
Jefferson  giving  a  written  justification  of  in- 
curring such  a  debt,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  because  he  was  eventually  willing  to  set 
aside  his  concerns  about  the  constitutional- 
ity issue  (because  of  what  one  historian 
called  the  national  emergency  of  acquiring 
Louisiana),  he  was  also  willing  to  lead  the 
country  into  debt  because  of  the  long-term 
advantages  he  foresaw. 

This  paper  attempts  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  events  leading  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  which  the  United  States 
purchased  the  Louisiana  Territory  with  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  Jefferson's  constitu- 
tional concerns. 
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Jefferson's  Constitutional  Dilemma  With 
THE  Louisiana  Purchase 

The  presidential  election  of  1800.  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Revolution  of  1800".  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Federalist 
Party  and  the  rise  of  a  more  democratic,  less 
formal  style  of  government.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  the  new  president  proclaimed:  "*  *  * 
a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of 
good  government,  and  this  is  necessary  to 
close  the  circle  of  our  felicities." 

During  Jefferson's  first  term  internal  taxes 
were  abolished,  the  national  debt  was  re-  ' 
duced  by  half,  the  armed  forces  were  restruc- 
tured. West  Point  was  established  and  the 
land  area  of  the  country  was  doubled  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  This 
last  accomplishment,  however,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  strenuous  debate  among  Jefferson's 
Cabinet  and  in  Congress  because  the  Con- 
stitution gave  the  Federal  government  no 
explicit  authority  to  acquire  territory  and 
incorporate  it  into  the  American  nation. 

Through  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  in  1800. 
France  secured  title  to  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory of  North  America.  Circumstances  on  the 
European  continent,  however,  led  Napoleon 
to  seek  a  means  of  raising  funds  to  purchase 
war  supplies  for  France's  military  campaigns 
and  he  was  forced  to  forego  his  dream  of  an 
empire  in  the  Americas  and  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  coming  war  with  Great  Britain. 
As  a  result,  he  was  willing  to  sell  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  just  across  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  United  States.  President  Jef- 
ferson had  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  en- 
large the  country's  borders  by  purchasing  a 
territory  many  in  Congress  had  advocated 
taking  by  means  of  war. 

In  January  of  1803  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
propriate $2  million  to  speed  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  France, 
or  rather,  "to  defray  the  expenses  which  may 
be  incurred  in  relation  to  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations; 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  who.  if  necessary,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  borrow  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  an  account  whereof,  as  soon  as  may 
be.  shall  be  laid  before  Congress."  (Annals  of 
Congress.  7/2)  The  bill  was  passed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate,  which  passed  the  bill  by 
a  14-12  margin. 

The  American  negotiators  in  Paris  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  the  territory  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  13 
May.  It  was  not  until  14  July,  however,  that 
the  treaty  and  its  accompanying  documents 
arrived  in  Washington.  Two  days  later,  the 
president  met  with  his  Cabinet  to  consider 
the  proper  course  of  action.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  would  pur- 
chase the  Louisiana  Territory  for  $11,250,000 
with  an  additional  $3,750,000  going  to  satisfy 
private  American  claims  against  the  French 
government.  As  payment,  the  United  States 
would  create  a  stock  of  the  former  amount 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  percent  a 
year.  Interest  payments  were  to  be  made 
each  year  with  the  principal  being  payable 
no  sooner  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
the  treaty  was  ratified.  The  treaty  also  stip- 
ulated that  should  France  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  stock  before  maturity,  the  transaction 
would  be  conducted  in  the  manner  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 


Finally,  the  document  provided  that,  in  the 
event  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  30  Octo- 
ber 1803.  the  land  would  revert  to  the  French. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert  Gallatin 
complained  that  the  treaty  would  allow  the 
French  to  dispose  of  the  stock  for  cash 
(which  they  did  almost  immediately).  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  could  not  begin 
to  curtail  the  debt  for  fifteen  years.  The 
president,  however,  wrote  an  acquaintance 
that  the  United  States  had  gained  in  four 
months  of  deliberations  what  would  have  re- 
quired seven  years  of  war  and  cost  100,000 
lives  and  $100,000,000  of  debt.  (There  is  no 
record  of  the  source  of  these  estimates.) 

Writing  to  a  friend  on  17  July,  Jefferson 
explained  that  Congress  "will  be  obliged  to 
ask  from  the  people  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  authorizing  their  receiving  the 
province  into  the  Union  providing  for  its 
government,  and  the  limitations  of  power 
which  shall  be  given  by  that  amendment, 
will  be  unalterable  but  by  the  same  author- 
ity." 

Writing  to  John  Dickenson  on  9  August. 
"Our  confederation  is  certainly  confined  to 
the  limits  established  by  the  revolution.  The 
general  government  has  no  powers  but  such 
as  the  Constitution  has  given  it;  and  it  has 
not  given  it  a  power  of  holding  foreign  terri- 
tory and  still  less  of  incorporating  it  into 
the  Union.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion seems  necessary  for  this.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  ratify  and  pay  our  money,  as 
we  have  treated,  for  a  thing  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution, and  rely  on  the  nation  to  sanction 
an  act  done  for  its  great  good,  without  its 
previous  authority." 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  John  Breckinridge 
three  days  later,  Jefferson  wrote:  "This  trea- 
ty must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses, 
because  both  have  important  functions  to  ex- 
ercise respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  will  see 
their  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and 
paying  for  it.  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which 
would  otherwise  never  again  be  in  their 
power.  But  I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal 
to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the 
Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an 
act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  au- 
thorized. The  Constitution  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still 
less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into 
our  Union.  The  executive  in  seizing  the  fugi- 
tive occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the 
good  of  their  country,  has  done  an  act  be- 
yond the  Constitution.  The  Legislature  in 
casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, and  risking  themselves  like  faithful 
servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it.  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing 
for  them  unauthorized,  what  we  know  they 
would  have  done  for  themselves  if  they  had 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of 
a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward 
in  purchaising  an  important  adjacent  terri- 
tory; and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did 
this  for  your  good;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to 
bind  you:  you  may  disavow  me.  and  I  must 
get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can:  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act 
of  indemnity  (an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution) will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the 
Constitution,  by  more  strongly  marking  out 
its  lines." 

Because  Congress  had  adjourned  for  the 
summer  and  was  not  due  to  go  back  into  ses- 
sion until  November.  Jefferson  called  for  a 
special  session  beginning  on  17  October.  The 
purpose  of  the  session  was  to  gain  Senate  ap- 
proval for  the  treaties  and  House  authoriza- 
tion for  payment  of  the  purchase  before  the 
30  October  deadline.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the 


summer  and  fall  preparing  for  the  coming 
session  and  trying  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  about  the  territory.  (He  also 
drafted  two  versions  of  an  amendment  which 
Congress  might  consider  upon  its  return.) 

In  late  August,  word  arrived  from  France 
that  Napoleon  was  having  second  thoughts 
about  selling  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  and  would  not  accept  the  American 
ratification  if  the  Senate  made  any  changes 
in  the  treaty.  Jefferson  quickly  surmised 
that  raising  the  issue  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  purchase  would  give  Federalist  op- 
ponents in  Congress  an  opportunity  to  delay 
the  ratification  process  into  winter.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Madison 
on  20  August:  "I  infer  that  the  less  we  say 
about  constitutional  difficulties  respecting 
Louisiana  the  better,  and  that  what  is  nec- 
essary for  surmounting  theni  be  done  sub 
silentio." 

According  to  historian  Dumas  (Doo-mah) 
Malone,  Jefferson's  most  scholarly  biog- 
rapher, the  president  seemed  to  consider  the 
affair  of  Louisiana  at  this  point  a  national 
emergency  that  justified  stretching  the  Con- 
stitution beyond  its  original  shape.  To 
Treasury  Secretary  Gallatin.  Jefferson 
wrote:  "It  will  be  well  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  the  constitutional  difficulty,  and  the 
Congress  should  act  on  it  (ratifying  the  trea- 
ty) without  talking." 

Jefferson's  third  annual  message  to  the 
Congress  on  17  October  made  only  passing 
reference  to  the  constitutional  question.  (It 
is  also  one  of  his  few  public  statements 
about  intentionally  increasing  the  debt.) 

"It  is  already  ascertained  that  the  amount 
paid  into  the  treasury  for  that  year  (FY  1803) 
has  been  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  the  revenue  accrued  dur- 
ing that  same  term  exceeds  the  sum  counted 
on  as  sufficient  for  our  current  expenses,  and 
to  extinguish  the  public  debt  within  the  pe- 
riod heretofore  proposed. 

"The  amount  of  debt  paid  for  the  same 
year  is  about  three  millions  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest,  and 
making,  with  the  payment  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  discharge  of  more  than  eight  millions 
and  a  half  dollars  of  the  principal  of  that 
debt,  besides  the  accruing  interest,  and  there 
remain  in  the  treasury  nearly  six  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  these  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  have  been  reserved  for  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  [sicj  due  under  the  Brit- 
ish convention  of  January  8th.  1802,  and  two 
millions  are  what  have  been  before  men- 
tioned as  placed  under  the  power  and  ac- 
countability of  the  president,  toward  the 
price  of  New  Orleans  and  other  territories 
acquired,  which,  remaining  untouched,  are 
still  applicable  to  that  object,  and  go  in  dim- 
inution of  the  sum  to  be  funded  for  it. 

"Should  acquisition  of  Louisiana  be  con- 
stitutionally confirmed  and  carried  into  ef- 
fect, a  sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  then  be  added  to  our  public  debt, 
most  of  which  is  payable  after  fifteen  years; 
before  which  term  the  present  existing  debts 
will  all  be  discharged  by  the  established  op- 
eration of  the  sinking  fund.  When  we  con- 
template the  ordinary  annual  augmentation 
of  imposts  from  increasing  population  and 
wealth,  the  augmentation  of  the  same  by 
revenue  by  its  extension  to  the  new  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  economies  which  may  still  be 
introduced  into  our  public  expenditures.  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  Congress  in  reviewing 
their  resources  will  find  means  to  meet  the 
intermediate  interests  of  this  additional 
debt  without  recurring  to  new  taxes,  and  ap- 
plying to  this  object  only  the  ordinary  pro- 
gression of  our  revenue.  Its  extraordinary  In- 
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crease  In  times  of  foreigrn  war  will  be  the 
proper  and  sufficient  fund  for  any  measures 
of  safety  or  precaution  which  that  state  of 
things  may  render  necessary  in  our  neutral 
position." 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on  20  Octo- 
ber by  a  vote  of  24-7.  A  subsequent  Senate 
vote  to  establish  a  government  for  the  new 
territory  passed  by  a  26-6  margin  less  than  a 
week  later.  New  England  Federalists  pro- 
vided the  opposition  on  both  votes. 

On  25  October  three  resolutions  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  territory  and  pay- 
ment to  the  French  government  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  A  resolution  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  passed  90-25.  The 
bill  establishing  a  government  for  the  terri- 
tory met  with  stiff  initial  opposition  because 
it  would  have  given  all  military,  civil  and  ju- 
dicial powers  to  the  President.  Even  loyal 
Jeffersonian  Republicans  refused  to  support 
the  resolution  until  an  equitable  distribution 
of  power  between  the  President  and  Congress 
was  added.  This  measure  passed  89-23.  The 
resolution  regarding  payment  for  the  terri- 
tory was  approved  by  voice  vote  the  same 
day  it  was  introduced. 

Not  content  to  let  the  constitutionality 
question  die.  Senator  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  introduced  a  measure  on  25 
November  which  would  have  established  a 
special  Senate  committee  "to  inquire  wheth- 
er any.  and  if  any.  what  further  measures 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  Republic  *  *  *  whereby  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States."  The  Senate 
did  not  consider  the  measure  until  9  Decem- 
ber. Only  two  of  his  Federalist  colleagues 
joined  him  in  supporting  the  motion.  It  sub- 
sequently died  and  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Louisiana  Territory  ended. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  purchase  was  fi- 
nally paid  off  in  1823.  twenty  years  after  the 
agreement  was  ratified. 

This  chain  of  events  established  a  prece- 
dent for  the  principle  of  implied  powers  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  elasticity  to  meet 
changing  situations. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated for  myself  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
February  23,  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween myself  and  Senator  Hatch,  or 
our  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 

for  morning  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  EARLE  HOBBS 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Sam 
Earle  Hobbs,  a  long-time  Selma,  AL, 
attorney,  judge,  banker,  and  civic  and 
professional  leader  passed  away  on 
January  4.  His  contributions  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  as  a  teacher, 
trustee,  and  chancellor  were  recognized 
with  much  praise.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  who  served  his  city.  State, 
and  country  in  many  prominent  posi- 
tions over  the  last  50  years. 

Sam   Earle   Hobbs   earned   his   bach- 
elor's degree  at  the  University  of  North 


Carolina;  master's  at  George  Washing- 
ton University;  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Alabama;  and  LLM  from 
Yale  University.  He  was  awarded  a  doc- 
tor laws  by  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1987.  Following  4  years  as  a  special 
agent  with  the  FBI,  Sam  resigned  to 
serve  during  World  War  II  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  seeing  duty 
in  the  Pacific  theater,  he  began  prac- 
ticing law  in  Selma  in  1952,  served  as 
Dallas  County  Court  Judge,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Selma-Dallas  County  Bar 
Association,  and  held  various  offices 
with  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Sam  also  gave  freely  of  his  time  to 
other  causes  outside  his  profession.  He 
served  as  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  Selma  City  School  Board,  was 
president  of  the  Selma-Dallas  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  YMCA 
board.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  and  served  in  those  same  positions 
with  the  SouthTrust  Bank  of  Selma. 
He  was  also  active  in  running  the  New 
Vaughan  Memorial  Hospital  and  in  his 
beloved  Episcopal  Church. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Sam  was  named  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  serving  there  for  23  years. 
From  1981  to  1984,  he  completed  a  term 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  In  1989,  he 
was  called  upon  to  serve  for  a  time  as 
interim  chancellor  of  the  university 
system. 

He  was  a  man  for  all  seasons  at  the 
university.  He  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  faculty,  students,  administra- 
tion, alumni,  and  his  fellow  trustees. 
His  keen  intellect,  quite,  calm,  and 
reasoned  counsel  helped  successfully 
guide  the  university  system  during  a 
period  of  explosive  and  troubling 
times. 

Progressive  service  to  education,  the 
law,  the  State,  and  Nation  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  Hobbs  family.  Sam's 
father.  Judge  Samuel  Francis  Hobbs,  is 
remembered  as  one  of  Alabama's  finest 
Congressmen.  His  brother,  Judge  Tru- 
man Hobbs,  has  contributed  to  his  fam- 
ily's tradition  of  progressive  service  as 
an  outstanding  lawyer  in  Montgomery, 
as  president  of  the  Alabama  State  bar, 
and  as  a  U.S.  district  judge.  Sam's  son, 
Ralph  N.  Hobbs,  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  Alabama's  finest  attor- 
neys. 

As  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Selma  Times-Journal  just  after  his 
death  said  so  eloquently: 

"If  service  to  one's  community  is  a  meas- 
ure of  a  man's  worth,  then  the  loss  of  Sam 
Earle  Hobbs  has  depleted  Selma's  civic  cof- 
fers in  a  fashion  which  would  bankrupt  be- 
nevolence in  most  small  towns.  Mr.  Hobbs 
will  be  sorely  missed,  but  he  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  role  model  for  Selmians  who  wit- 
nessed his  extraordinary  love  for  this  town. 

These  words  are  a  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  who  Sam  Earle  Hobbs  was  and 
the  way  he  lived  his  life,  and  a  testa- 
ment to  the  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
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spect  and  affection  afforded  him  while 
he  lived.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 
[From  the  Selma  Times- Journal.  Jan.  5.  1994] 

City  Will  Seldom  See  Citizen  Like  Sam 
Earle  Hobbs 

If  service  to  one's  community  is  a  measure 
of  a  man's  worth,  then  the  loss  of  Sam  Earle 
Hobbs  has  depleted  Selma's  civic  coffers  in  a 
fashion  which  would  bankrupt  benevolence 
in  most  small  towns. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  born  in  Selma  and  died  here 
Tuesday,  leaving  behind  a  legacy  few  future 
citizens  will  be  able  to  approach  in  such  a 
short  76  years. 

Educated  in  Selma  public  schools,  he  went 
on  to  recieve  degrees  from  America's  most 
prestigious  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Perhaps  his  highest  honor  came  in  1989  when 
he  was  named  Interim  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  System,  in  part  based  on 
the  admiration  he  received  during  23  years 
on  the  University  of  Alabama  Board  of 
Trustses. 

Mr.  Hobbs  served  his  nation  as  an  FBI 
agent  before  fighting  in  World  War  II.  He  re- 
turned home  to  open  a  law  practice  which 
saw  him  serve  as  a  Dallas  County  judge, 
president  of  the  local  bar  association,  state 
bar  officer  and  president  of  the  UA  Law 
School  Alumni  Association. 

But  Mr.  Hobbs  greatest  contributions  were 
to  his  community,  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  school  board,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the 
YMCA  board,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Bank 
board,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Vaughan  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  Vestrymen  of  his  be- 
loved St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Hobbs  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  he 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  role  model  of 
Selmians  who  witnessed  his  extraordinary 
love  for  this  town. 
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COMMENDING  BRIG.  GEN.  RALPH 
V.  LOCURCIO,  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph 
V.  Locurcio  on  his  heroic  efforts  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai  during  Hurricane  Iniki. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  many  missions,  but  it  is  during  dis- 
aster response  operations  that  the 
service  to  the  public  truly  shines. 

Hurricane  Iniki  struck  the  Island  of 
Kauai  on  September  11,  1992  damaging 
12,000  homes,  killing  3,  leaving  8,000 
homeless,  leveling  utility  poles,  de- 
stroying crops,  and  causing  more  than 
SI. 6  billion  in  damages.  Within  12  hours 
of  the  hurricane's  landfall.  Brig.  Gen. 
Ralph  'V.  Locurcio,  in  accordance  with 
the  corps'  mission  of  flood  control  and 
coastal  emergency  support,  personally 
led  the  engineers  and  technicians  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  Pa- 
cific Ocean  [POD]  to  the  isolated  and 
disaster  stricken  island  to  perform 
damage  assessment  and  join  forces 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  active  military,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  various  State  and 
local  agencies  responding  to  the  disas- 
ter. 

This  initial  team  carried  out  their 
duties  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 


and  professionalism,  in  part  enabled  by 
prior  knowledge  of  Kauai's  govern- 
mental structure  and  planning  and 
management  functions,  and  familiarity 
with  the  local  culture  and  local  con- 
cerns acquired  over  many  decades  of 
Federal  water  resource  development  on 
the  island.  Within  24  hours  of  the  hur- 
ricane's landfall.  Brigadier  General 
Locurcio  further  mobilized  and  dis- 
patched to  Kauai  100  engineers,  techni- 
cians, lawyers,  real  estate,  and  con- 
tract specialists,  and  established  a 
dedicated  headquarters  support  staff  on 
Oahu  consisting  of  all  disciplines  and 
specialties  responsible  for  satisfying 
needs  of  the  forward  elements  at  the 
disaster  scene. 

Brigadier  General  Locurcio's  hands- 
on  experience  during  the  Kuwait  recov- 
ery was  invaluable  in  establishing  de- 
centralized field  assistance  throughout 
Kauai  as  well  as  effecting  efficient  co- 
ordinating procedures  and  partnership 
actions  with  concerned  Federal,  mili- 
tary. State,  and  local  decisionmakers. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  victims. 

Brigadier  General  Locurcio  and  his 
highly  motivated  and  competent  staff 
literally  worked  day  and  night  for  the 
initial  90-day  period  succeeding  the 
hurricane's  onslaught,  epitomizing  the 
highest  and  most  exemplary  level  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  public.  In  view 
of  this  outstanding  performance,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
recognize  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  V.  Locurcio 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division, 
Pacific  Ocean  for  their  quick,  highly 
professional,  and  effective  response  to 
the  ravages  of  Hurricane  Iniki,  and  for 
their  many  services  and  kindnesses  to 
the  people  of  Kauai  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  February 
18,  the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,539,326,517,316.73.  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,411.33  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


LETTERS  FROM  DANA 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  every 
week  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from 
the  folks  in  Vermont,  telling  me  about 
the  issues  that  are  important  to  them 
and  what  they  think  about  the  job  I  am 
doing  for  Vermont  here  in  Washington. 
All  of  these  letters  are  important  to 
me,  and  during  recess  last  week  I  re- 
ceived some  very  special  letters  from 
the  second  grade  class  of  Dana  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Rutland,  VT.  The  stu- 
dents of  Mrs.  Marro's  class  were  writ- 
ing to  thank  me  for  a  bill  I  introduced 
last  November,  the  Better  Nutrition 
and  Health  for  Children  Act  of  1993. 


This  bill  will  bring  the  school  lunches 
our  children  eat  all  year  up  to  the  nu- 
tritional standards  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Healthy  eating  habits  in  our 
kids  will  help  to  build  healthy  bodies 
for  a  lifetime.  And  what  better  place  is 
there  to  teach  our  young  people  about 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  diet  than 
in  their  own  schools. 

These  letters  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  me  because  they  came  from  the 
people  this  bill  will  affect  the  most; 
the  children  who  will  benefit  from 
healthier,  more  nutiitious  diets.  Some 
people  have  said  that  my  bill  will  not 
work  because  kids  will  refuse  to  eat 
healthy  food  that  is  served  to  them. 
These  letters  tell  a  different  story. 
Heather  Rice  wrote  that  she  would  like 
to  have  salad  in  her  school  lunch; 
Samantha  Palumbo  likes  the  idea  of 
healthier  lunches  because  the  food  in 
her  lunches  is  fatty;  and  Casey  Jen- 
nings wants  healthier  food  so  he  can  be 
strong  and  build  a  house  of  his  own. 
Our  children  should  have  the  option  of 
eating  healthy  foods  early  in  life.  It  is 
time  we  did  our  part  to  bring  these 
meals  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Marro  and 
every  student  of  her  second  grade  class 
for  taking  the  time  to  learn  about  good 
nutrition.  The  letters  and  drawings  I 
received  have  been  hung  in  my  staffs 
offices  as  a  reminder  of  who  the  Better 
Nutrition  and  Health  for  Children  Act 
is  for— the  children  in  Vermont  and  in 
every  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  that  I  received  from 
Mrs.  Marro's  class  be  included  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  take  a  moment  to  read 
what  our  schoolchildren  have  to  say 
about  providing  healthy  lunches  to  our 
schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  like  your  idea  of 
the  Better  nutrition  and  Health  for  children 
Act?  I  want  to  be  healthy  so  I  can  be  strong 
to  build  a  house.  I  want  to  be  a  builder. 
From. 

Casey  Jennings. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  We've  learned  that 
we  have  to  be  careful  not  to  eat  too  much 
fat.  I  hope  you  like  my  letter  when  you  get 
it  from  Mrs.  Marro's  2nd  grade  class.  My 
name  is  Caitlin  Wolven  and  I  am  8  years  old. 
I  have  back  problems.  My  hair  is  brown, 
■yours  truly. 

Catflin  Wolven. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  Hi.  I'm  Katie  Stock- 
ton. I  am  in  second  grade.  My  teacher  told  us 
about  your  bill  S.  1614.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  healthy  meals  in  school  cafe- 
terias. I  want  to  be  strong  so  I  can  do  gym- 
nastics. 

Sincerely, 

Katie. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  think  your  Better 
Nutrition  and  Health  for  Children  Act  is  a 


good  idea.  I  think  it  is  good  about  lowering 
fat  in  schools.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

Laura. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  My  name  is  Mi- 
chael. I  am  in  Mrs.  Marro's  second  grade 
class  at  Dana  school  in  Rutland.  Vermont. 
You  are  a  nice  guy  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
taking  the  fat  out  of  my  school  lunch. 
Yours  truly, 

Mike. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  My  name  is  Joseph. 
I  am  in  Mrs.  Marro's  second  grade  class  at 
Dana  School  in  Rutland.  Vermont.  I  like 
what  you  are  doing.  I  want  to  eat  healthy  at 
school. 

Yours  truly. 

Joseph. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  go  to  Dana  school 
and  I   live  in  Rutland  Vermont.  We  would 
like  to  have  healthy  meals  in  school  and  we 
would  like  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ashley  Skidmore. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  would  like 
healthier  lunches.  I  think  it  is  a  great  idea 
to  have  a  healthier  lunch  because  I  want  a 
healthier  life.  My  name  is  JR  I  just  got  my 
ear  pierced 
Bye. 

JR. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  am  Samantha 
Palumbo.  and  I  live  in  Rutland.  Vermont.  I 
go  to  Dana  School.  My  teacher  told  us  about 
your  bill  S.  1614.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
also!  I  think  you  are  a  very  good  Senator!  I 
have  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  He  was  bom 
in  December.  I  like  your  idea  because  the 
food  is  fatty! 
Sincerely, 

Samantha  Palumbo. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  Mrs.  Marro  told  us 
about  the  bill  S.  1614.  I  really  liked  the  part 
about  changing  the  school  lunches  to  have 
less  fat  and  salt  and  sugar.  I  am  7  years  old. 
And  I  go  to  Dana  School 
Yours  truly. 

MaryBeth  Radaker. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  healthier  food  at  school.  I 
like  healthier  food.  We  have  been  talking 
about  food  and  nutrition. 
Sincerely. 

Carolyn  Sanborn. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy,  Hi.  Im  Kathryn 
Ahearn.  Im  in  2nd  grade.  I  go  to  Dana  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Rutland.  Vermont.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  thinking  about  us  because 
of  your  bill  to  make  school  lunches 
healthier.  My  parents  would  like  that  too  be- 
cause my  mom  and  dad  like  me  and  my  sis- 
ter to  have  a  good  lunch  and  snack. 
Sincerely. 

Kathryn  Ahearn. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  like  the  idea  about 
nutrition  meals  in  our  school.  It  isn't  too 
good   to  eat   too  much   fat.    I   want   to   be 
healthy,  so  I  will  be  big  and  strong. 
Sincerely. 

Jessie  Rule. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy,  I  like  the  idea  of  the 
bill  S.  1614.  The  reason  I  know  about  it  is  be- 
cause my  teacher  told  our  class.  The  thing 
that  we  are  studying  is  food  and  nutrition.  I 
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like  to  eat  healthy  foods.  You  are  thinking^ 
about  healthy  children.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Janelle  Larson. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  am  from  Dana 
School.  I  like  your  idea  of  the  Better  Nutri- 
tion and  Health  for  Children  Act.  You  are  a 
good  Senator. 

Yours  truly. 

Frankie  Sanborn. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  live  in  Rutland. 
Vermont.  I  go  to  the  Dana  School.  I  like 
your  idea  about  the  good  Nutrition  and 
Health  for  Children  Act.  It  is  a  good  ideal  My 
name  is  Carrie  Ames.  I  have  one  sister  and 
her  name  is  Stephanie  Ames.  You  are  a  good 
Senator. 

Yours  truly. 

Carrie  Ames. 

Dear   Sen.ator   Leahy.   I   like   your  idea 
about  healthy  and  nutritious  school  lunches. 
I  want  a  healthy  life  so  I  can  be  in  the  army. 
Yours  truly. 

Stefan. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  am  Heather  Rice 
and  I  like  your  idea  about  less  fat  in  school 
lunch.  That  is  nice  of  you  to  take  care  of  us. 
Can  I  tell  you  what  I  like?  Salad.  Can  I  have 
that?  Can  I  have  one  piece  of  candy?  I  go  to 
Dana  School  in  Rutland  Vermont.  Mrs. 
Marro  is  my  teacher. 
Sincerely. 

Heather  Rice. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy.  I  go  to  Dana  School 
and  my  name  is  Cassie.  I  have  brown  or 
black  hair.  I  like  your  idea  because  I'm 
studying  about  food  and  nutrition.  I  learned 
that  eating  too  much  fat  could  make  you 
sick.  How  are  you  feeling?  I  hope  you  are 
feeling  fine.  What  is  it  like  down  there? 
Yours  truly. 

Cassie. 


SPEECH  BY  JACK  VALENTI 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1994,  Mr.  Jack  Valenti.  the 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America,  gave  a 
speech  outlining  his  views  about  vio- 
lence on  television.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Valenti  for  one  of  his 
best  speeches  yet  on  this  subject.  He 
has  shown  true  leadership  in  his  indus- 
try with  his  call  for  shared  responsibil- 
ity between  families,  the  Government, 
and  the  entertainment  industry  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  television  vio- 
lence. 

In  his  latest  speech,  Mr.  Valenti 
pointed  out  that  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  carry  with 
them  an  obligation  to  act  socially  re- 
sponsible. He  called  on  his  colleagues 
in  the  creative  community  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  work.  Mr.  Valenti 
has  once  again  proven  his  sensitivity 
and  insight  into  this  complicated  mat- 
ter, and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
his  work. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jack  Valenti's  January  29  speech,  "The 
American  Creative  Community — Best 
in  the  World— Must  Take  Responsibil- 
ity for  What  It  Offers  to  Television  Au- 


diences" be  entered  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  American  Creative  Com.munity— Best 

in  the  World— Must  Take  Responsibility' 

For  What  It  Offers  to  Television  Audi- 
ences 

(By  Jack  Valenti) 

Today,  it  takes  a  William  Butler  Yeats  to 
throw  a  defining  light  on  our  society.  Things 
fall  apart,  the  center  cannot  hold,  the  cere- 
mony of  innocence  is  drowned.  And  I  suppose 
if  you  agree  with  Yeats,  you  would  then  fol- 
low Woody  Allen.  In  Woody's  words,  "hu- 
mankind is  at  a  crossroads.  One  path  leads 
to  utter  despair  and  hopelessness.  The  other 
path  to  total  extinction.  Let  us  pray  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  choose  correctly." 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  Never  have  been. 
Don't  choose  to  start  now.  This  country  did 
not  survive  more  than  200  years  of  cruel  dis- 
jointing to  break  down  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  seemingly  can't  cope 
with  crime,  madness  and  mayhem  in  the 
neighborhoods.  Violence  is  the  sovereign  of 
the  street.  It  reigns  with  expanding  fury. 

But  this  scrambling,  unquiet,  violent  time 
is  one  of  the  rare  moments  in  our  history 
when  the  Washington  politicians  and  the 
folks  who  live  and  work  and  raise  their  kids 
in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country  are 
in  concert.  Fear  is  the  scarlet  threat  that 
ties  them  together. 

There  is  nothing  so  compelling  to  a  public 
official  as  the  angry  buzz  of  the  local  mul- 
titudes. The  Congress,  hearing  the  frustra- 
tions of  constituents,  has  stirred  itself.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  These  public  frustra- 
tions are  real.  The  zeal  to  do  something  is 
also  real.  Members  of  Congress  like  Senator 
Paul  Simon.  Senator  Fritz  HoUings.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Markey  are  committed  by  pas- 
sion and  belief  to  this  cause.  There  is  afoot 
in  the  land  a  profound  anxiety  about  what 
the  hell  is  going  on  in  this  country  where 
people  mug.  rob.  rape,  and  kill  each  other 
without  remorse,  without  reason,  and  with- 
out end.  Which  is  why  in  the  congressional 
hopper  are  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, all  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  violence  on 
television.  A  goodly  number  of  law  makers 
truly  believe  that  if  we  banish  violence  from 
TV  the  surly  streets  will  become  tranquil. 

I  don't  know,  and  neither  does  anyone  else 
know,  what  exact  role  violence  on  television 
plays  in  this  dismal  real  life  drama.  The  re- 
search available  is  loose  fibered.  incapable  of 
precise  conclusions.  But  that  really  doesn't 
matter.  What  we  in  our  industry  must  do  is 
act  as  if  TV  is  indeed  a  factor  in  antisocial 
behavior.  Which  is  why  I  say  to  you  today 
that  if  these  disturbing  civic  rhythms  are 
not  to  overwhelm  us.  our  industry  must 
confront  one  indispensable  truth:  Each  of  us 
has  to  be  responsible  for  what  we  create. 

Whatever  happened  to  individual  respon- 
sibility? Is  the  government  to  become  the 
surrogate  guardian  of  family  value  stand- 
ards? Doonesbury  would  doubtless  weigh  in 
with  some  wholesome  comments  about  that. 
The  hard  fact  is  that  parents  must  be  respon- 
sible for  their  children,  young  people  must 
be  responsible  for  their  own  behavior, 
churches  and  schools  must  responsibly  give 
their  best  to  those  who  pray  and  learn.  The 
Congress  and  the  White  House  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  leadership. 

Should  not.  then,  the  American  creative 
community  be  responsible  for  what  it  pre- 
sents to  audiences?  We  have  to  believe  our 
individual  work  is  crucial  to  the  country.  By 


"country."  I  mean  plain  American  citizens 
who  admire  what  we  create,  and  who  mostly 
are  enchanted  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  No 
wonder.  The  American  creative  community 
is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Which  is  why  each  of  us.  with  serious  fore- 
thought, must  contemplate  what  we  write, 
produce,  direct,  act  in.  market,  distribute 
and  exhibit.  We  must  shape  the  stories  we 
tell  so  that  the  action  which  drives  our  nar- 
rative is,  in  the  mind  of  the  creator,  essen- 
tial to  the  drama  and  the  development  of 
character.  But  no  more  than  that,  or  per- 
haps, less  than  that. 

Of  course  our  film  and  TV  industry  is  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment.  No  one  is 
going  to  coerce  you  or  force  you  to  say. 
write,  present  or  distribute  anything  you 
don't  want  to  do.  But  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  guarantee  responsible  acts.  The  in- 
dividual is  the  only  guarantor  of  his  or  her 
actions. 

What  I  am  .saying  is  simple.  We  have  a  na- 
tional dilemma.  We  have  to  be  part  of  its  so- 
lution. We  in  the  creative  community  have 
an  obligation  to  be  responsible  for  what  we 
conceive,  accountable  only  to  our  lucid, 
moral  instincts.  We  have  to  be  part  of  a  na- 
tional effort  to  get  a  collective  grip  on  our- 
selves, to  deal  with  the  dirty  business  of 
crime  or  we  will  soon  be  at  Woody  Allen's 
fork  in  the  road. 

No  one  needs  to  tell  a  story  teller  when 
"just  enough"  gets  to  be  "too  much."  No  one 
needs  to  instruct  you  how  to  tell  your  story 
so  that  you  are  sensitive  to  action  which 
may  not  be  necessary.  It's  your  decision. 
Your  responsibility.  No  government  official, 
no  agency  or  department  has  any  right  to 
force  on  you  a  design  for  the  work  you  cre- 
ate. 

But  I  don't  believe  you  have  the  right  to 
stand  aloof  while  that  great  shapeless  besist 
slouches  toward  the  next  neighborhood.  We 
just  can't  allow  ourselves  to  conclude  that 
the  First  Amendment  somehow  is  antagonis- 
tic to  individual  decision  making. 

So,  let  me  sum  it  up. 

No  matter  what  anyone  may  proclaim  in 
Washington,  or  elsewhere,  the  First  Amend- 
ment will  not  be  penetrated  by  rhetoric,  or 
threats  or  legislation.  It  is  the  least  ambigu- 
ous clause  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  with- 
stood more  fierce  assaults  than  what  might 
be  heaped  upon  it  over  the  next  several 
months.  It  will  prevail. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  individual 
creative  artists,  studio  executives,  TV  pro- 
grammers, cable  networks,  national  broad- 
cast networks,  distribution  companies,  all 
those  who  lay  some  claim,  minor  or  other- 
wise, on  the  final  form  of  TV  programs,  will 
take  full  responsibility  for  what  they  put  be- 
fore the  American  audience. 

We  have  to  act  as  if  there  are  viewers  of 
television  who  will  be  inspired  to  do  unhappy 
things  to  others  because  of  what  is  absorbed 
by  their  viewing.  To  repeat,  no  one  really 
knows  what  incites  violence.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  what  ails  us  is  a  breakdown  in  the 
assumed  social  normalities  which  guide  a  so- 
ciety through  the  daily  moral  grind.  Too 
many  one-parent  or  no-parent  homes,  too 
much  abject  poverty,  too  many  children  hav- 
ing babies,  too  much  drugs,  too  many  guns  in 
the  hands  of  too  many  young  people,  the  col- 
lapse of  discipline  in  the  schools  and  the  fal- 
tering role  of  the  Church. 

Until  both  law  makers  and  citizens  of  this 
liberty-loving  land  get  serious  about  these 
hard,  seemingly  unfixable  problems,  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  about  diminishing  vio- 
lence. 

But  we  who  create,  produce  and  exhibit 
visual  entertainment  have  to  be  part  of  the 


national  exertion.  If  we  react  with  less  than 
we  ought  and  can  do.  then  each  of  us  has  to 
engage  our  individual  conscience.  Some  of  us 
may  be  perfunctory  in  that  examination. 
Others  will  be  peevish.  And  still  others  will 
stuff  themselves  with  so  much  of  a  sense  of 
freedom  that  there  is  nowhere  to  put  their 
sense  of  shame. 

But  the  great  majority  of  artists,  proud  of 
their  skills,  their  fidelity  to  their  art  intact, 
recognize  that  their  labors  inhabit  the  most 
fluent  and  revelatory  of  all  the  art  forms. 
Which  is  why  story  telling  on  a  screen  can- 
not be  immune  to  the  possibility  of  reality 
on  the  streets.  We  are  responsible  for  what 
we  do.  In  this  country,  responsibility  carries 
the  weight  of  both  freedom  and  obligation. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ties 
between  America's  ethnic  communities 
and  their  countries  or  regions  of  origin 
have  enriched  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  relationships  with  the  world.  De- 
velopments in  their  countries  or  re- 
gions of  origin  have  special  meaning 
for  our  ethnic  communities,  which 
draw  on  common  traditions,  shared 
languages,  and  family  ties. 

Today  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  one  of  America's  great  ethnic  orga- 
nizations, the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation which  was  founded  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1894,  and  had  its  origins,  like 
other  immigrant  organizations  of  the 
day,  as  a  fraternal  life  insurance  orga- 
nization. 

President  Kravchuk's  upcoming  visit 
to  the  United  States  marks  a  further 
step  in  Ukraine's  assumption  of  its 
place  among  the  world's  sovereign  na- 
tions. It  is  fitting,  as  we  celebrate 
Ukraine's  emergence  as  a  nation,  that 
we  honor  an  organization  which  kept 
faith  with  Ukrainian  culture  and  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  idea  of  a  Ukrainian 
national  identity  during  decades  when 
many  in  the  West  were  willing,  intel- 
lectually and  politically,  to  concede 
that  Ukraine  had  been  absorbed  into 
imperial  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  initiatives  such  as  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  memorial  in  Washington 
and  funding  of  research  on  the  Ukrain- 
ian famine,  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation raised  consciousness  of 
"Ukrainian-ness"  well  beyond  the 
Ukrainian  community.  With  the  Soviet 
collapse,  the  Ukrainian  National  Asso- 
ciation transformed  itself  from  a  bar- 
rier against  communism  to  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  independ- 
ent Ukraine.  We  wish  Ukraine  a  bright 
future  as  a  democracy  with  a  thriving 
market  economy.  And  we  wish  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association  well  in 
its  efforts  to  help. 


EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  recently  mourned  the 
loss  of  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  former 
Representative  from  Illinois  and  widow 


of  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
who  passed  away  on  Jan.  28  in  White 
Plains,  NY,  at  the  age  of  94. 

Emily  Taft  Douglas  was  elected  to  an 
Illinois  at-large  congressional  seat  in 
1944  and  served  during  the  79th  Con- 
gress. History  will  record  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  precede  her 
husband  in  service  in  the  Congress. 
Years  later,  Paul  Douglas  was  fond  of 
saying  that  the  only  reason  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  was  that  people 
confused  his  name  on  the  ballot  with 
Emily's. 

She  served  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  an  active  pro- 
ponent of  post-war  U.N.  relief  pro- 
grams, and  immediately  after  the  war 
traveled  throughout  the  devastated 
precincts  of  Europe.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  she  introduced  legis- 
lation for  library  bookmobiles  to  serve 
rural  areas,  and  her  bill  ultimately 
passed  Congress  as  the  Hill-Douglas 
Act  following  Paul  Douglas'  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1948. 

Born  in  Chicago,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lorado  Taft,  the  renowned  sculp- 
tor, and  Ada  Bartlett  Taft.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
she  studied  acting  and  starred  in  the 
Broadway  and  road  company  produc- 
tions of  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary." 

Before  her  election  to  Congress, 
Emily  Taft  Douglas  was  active  in  the 
fight  against  international  fascism  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  U.S.  isola- 
tionism. She  served  as  Illinois  sec- 
retary for  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, chaired  the  League's  foreign  policy 
department,  and  later  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Center  in  Chicago. 

During  the  18  years  of  Paul  Douglas' 
service  in  this  body,  Emily  Taft  Doug- 
las supported  numerous  civil  rights  and 
political  causes,  was  a  representative 
to  UNESCO  and  other  United  Nations 
conferences,  and  she  joined  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  participant  in 
the  historic  1964  civil  rights  march  in 
Selma,  AL.  As  a  Unitarian,  she  served 
her  faith  at  one  point  as  Moderator  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Her  part-time  career  as  an  author  in- 
cluded publication  of  "Appleseed 
Farm,"  a  children's  book,  in  1948;  'Re- 
member the  Ladies,"  an  account  of  the 
lives  of  American  women,  in  1966;  and 
'Margaret  Sanger,"  a  biography  of  the 
family  planning  pioneer,  in  1970. 

She  is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Dr. 
Jean  Taft  Douglas  Bandler  of  New 
York  City,  and  two  grandsons,  James 
Douglas  Bandler  of  Woodstock,  VT,  and 
John  Taft  Bandler  of  New  York  City. 

I  owe  Paul  and  Emily  Douglas  a 
great  deal  for  their  contributions  to 
my  own  development  in  public  life. 
They  freely  offered  advice,  insight  and 
opportunities  for  service.  Their  com- 
mitment to  each  other  was  also  an  in- 
spiration, because  Emily  Douglas  and 
Paul  Douglas  were  good  partners.  You 
could  see  that  clearly  in  their  life  to- 


gether. Emily  never  flagged  in  her  de- 
votion to  Paul,  nursing  him — often  by 
herself — after  his  stroke.  He  relied  on 
her  intelligence,  political  instincts  and 
advice  in  his  work  in  the  Senate.  Once, 
while  I  was  traveling  with  Paul  Doug- 
las in  Illinois,  we  received  word  that 
Emily  had  been  in  an  accident.  In  the 
end,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  minor  acci- 
dent, with  no  serious  injury.  But  the 
look  on  Paul  Douglas'  face  told  it  all 
about  their  partnership. 

In  innumerable  ways,  large  and 
small,  Emily  Taft  Douglas  and  Paul 
Douglas  contributed  immensely  to  Illi- 
nois and  to  their  country.  We  are  a  bet- 
ter Nation  for  their  having  been  with 
us. 


DEATH  OF  MARY  WOODARD 
LASKER 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  today  is  a  day  for 
remembering  and  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  lady,  an  American  hero  and  a  leg- 
end bigger  than  life.  A  woman  who  af- 
fected the  lives  of  millions  as  few  have 
in  their  lifetime — Mary  Woodard 
Lasker. 

Mary  Lasker  died  yesterday,  peace- 
fully in  her  sleep,  after  a  lifetime  of 
tireless  dedication  to  a  crusade  against 
disease  and  disability.  Among  her 
many,  many  causes,  Mrs.  Lasker  was 
the  cochairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hol- 
lings  Cancer  Center,  dedicated  to  fight- 
ing the  disease  she  inspired  researchers 
and  legislators  to  conquer. 

For  over  50  years,  Mary  Lasker  pas- 
sionately worked  as  an  advocate  for 
those  less  fortunate.  In  fact,  Mary 
Lasker  is  an  example  of  a  person  who 
gave  her  entire  life  to  the  cause  of  her 
fellow  man. 

Mary  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  make  life  better  for 
others.  Her  own  was  a  testimony  to 
that  conviction.  Her  legacy  is  a  living 
vibrant  message  that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  A  difference  which 
will  not  be  judged  by  wealth,  but  by 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  owe  their  lives  to  a  woman  they 
never  met — Mary  Lasker. 

It  has  been  said  that  "if  God  created 
mothers  for  children.  He  created  Mary 
Lasker  for  medical  research."  Her  sin- 
gular passion  and  sense  of  urgency  to 
enhance  all  programs  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  ensured  the 
gift  of  improved  health  through  a 
strong  vibrant  and  unparalleled  medi- 
cal research  program. 

Mary  Lasker  began  her  efforts  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Today,  there  is  not  one 
research  program  funded  by  NIH  that 
does  not  bear  Mary  Lasker's  mark  as 
an  advocate.  From  the  establishment 
of  research  facilities  such  as  the  Can- 
cer Institute,  the  Heart  Institute,  and 
the  Eye  Institute,  to  the  funding  over 
decades  which  realized  phenomenal  re- 
search progress,   Mary   Lasker  was  a 
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formidable  force  in  realizing  the  dream 
of  a  healthy  America. 

On  May  24,  1984.  Public  Law  98-297 
was  enacted,  designating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Education  and  Research 
in  recognition  of  her  personal  pledge  to 
strengthen  the  commitment  of  this  Na- 
tion to  medical  research. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  Mary 
stated: 

••.  .  .  the  Truits  of  our  labors  throughout 
the  years  will:  Alleviate  pain  where  there  is 
suffering:  Provide  the  freedom  to  live  in 
health  so  that  we  can  fuinil  our  promise  and 
quest  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  and  Pro- 
vide hope  where  none  existed  before." 

The  fruits  of  Mary  Lasker's  efforts 
and  commitment  to  improve  human- 
kind are  all  around  us;  they  will  live  on 
in  each  of  our  families;  and  they  will 
live  on  in  our  children's  children;  they 
will  be  timeless.  A  grateful  Nation 
owes  much  thanks  to  Mary  Lasker. 


HOUSEDENVER 


Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  Fannie  Mae,  and  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  announced  a  5- 
year,  $1  billion  affordable  housing  in- 
vestment program.  This  initiative — 
known  as  HouseDenver — would  provide 
financing  for  10,000  housing  units  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
Denver.  This  represents  the  largest  pri- 
vate financial  commitment  to  afford- 
able housing  in  the  history  of  Denver. 

HouseDenver  represents  a  new  way  of 
thinking  about  old  problems.  No  longer 
does  Washington  have  the  only  answer 
to  affordable  housing.  No  longer  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  it  alone. 
We  need  a  new  approach,  and  I  believe 
the  HouseDenver  initiative  is  part  of 
that  new  approach. 

HouseDenver  will  give  many  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  who  have 
had  trouble  qualifying  for  a  home 
mortgage,  a  chance  to  buy  a  home. 
Under  the  HouseDenver  plan,  a  larger 
percentage  of  homeowners'  income  will 
go  toward  house  payments — 33  percent 
of  their  gross  income  compared  with 
the  current  limits  of  28  percent. 

The  plan's  main  intent  is  to  leverage 
public  sector  funds  and  to  act  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  further  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  Denver's  community  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  public-private  initia- 
tive combines  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  lending  community 
with  Fannie  Mae  in  the  national  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  to  leverage 
the  limited  public  funds  of  the  city. 
Yes,  public  funds  are  being  used,  but 
only  by  combining  these  with  private 
capital  and  the  homebuyers'  own  funds. 

HouseDenver  is  a  new  idea  that  will 
serve  as  an  example  for  other  cities 
across  the  country.  I  applaud  Fannie 
Mae's  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  city 
of  Denver  in  working  to  help  families 
in  Denver  achieve  the  American  dream 
of  home  ownership. 


HONORING  AN  AMERICAN 
OLYMPIAN 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  special 
person.  A  young  American  from  my 
home  State  of  Idaho  who  has  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  international 
arena. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  millions  of  other 
Americans,  have  been  watching  the 
Winter  Olympics  from  Lillehammer, 
Norway,  and  I  have  marveled  in  the 
athleticism,  spirit,  and  patriotism  of 
all  the  competitors.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize a  young  woman  who  not  only 
did  her  very  best,  but  lifted  the  spirits 
of  all  Americans. 

Picabo  Street  is  a  22-year-old,  third- 
generation  Idahoan  from  the  tiny  min- 
ing town  of  Triumph.  Like  many  Ida- 
hoans,  she  began  skiing  at  an  early 
age,  learning  to  ski  at  Sun  Valley  with 
her  father.  At  the  age  of  12,  she  told 
her  parents,  Ron  and  Dee,  that  she 
would  win  an  Olympic  medal.  Satur- 
day, on  the  slopes  of  the  Olympic 
downhill  race,  she  skied  the  race  of  her 
life,  finishing  just  sixty-six  one 
hundreths  of  a  second  away  from  a  gold 
medal.  She  won  the  silver. 

Picabo  Street  has  been  described  as  a 
freckled- faced,  pigtailed,  free-spirited 
speedball  of  a  downhill  racer.  To  her 
teammates,  she  is  known  for  her  non- 
stop chattering  and  cocky  good  cheer. 
She  says  she  was  confident,  but  nerv- 
ous before  the  race,  telling  herself  to 
relax  before  the  start. 

Much  of  what  made  Picabo  Street  an 
Olympic  hero  can  be  traced  to  her  up- 
bringing, and  her  determination 
matches  the  dedicated  work  ethic  of 
the  Idaho  pioneers.  The  tiny  town  of 
Triumph  is  in  the  rugged  Sawtooth 
Mountains.  As  a  child,  she  raced 
against  boys — she  had  to,  she  was  the 
only  girl  in  town.  Picabo  credits  these 
early  challenges  with  building  her 
competitive  drive. 

Her  family  moved  throughout  the 
West,  and  her  father  worked  many 
jobs.  It  was  not  glamorous  or  filled 
with  all  the  comforts  that  many  of  us 
know  well.  But  the  Streets  stuck  to- 
gether, they  were  a  family. 

The  Idaho  pioneer  also  lived  a  tough 
life  in  the  wilderness,  and  those  early 
families  stuck  together  to  form  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  the  pros- 
perous State  of  Idaho.  The  will  to  suc- 
ceed, to  be  the  best,  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  life,  are  all  traits  found  in  those 
early  Idaho  settlers.  Those  characteris- 
tics can  be  found  in  Picabo  Street. 

She  was  named  after  the  small  Idaho 
town  of  Picabo.  The  name's  origin  is 
obscure,  but  it's  believed  to  be  from  an 
Indian  dialect,  and  means  "Silver 
Water."  How  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  Idahoan  whose  name 
means  "Silver  Water"  won  an  Olympic 
silver  medal  on  snow — frozen  water. 
And  the  Street  family  was  there:  her 
mother,  father,  and  brother  joined  her 
in  Norway.  Once  again,  the  family 
stuck  together. 


February  22,  1994 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  Idahoans 
join  me  in  congratulating  Picabo 
Street  not  only  for  her  individual 
achievement,  but  for  lifting  the  spirits 
of  millions  of  Americans.  She  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 


February  22,  1994 
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DR.  HAROLD  JAMES  WALLACE, 
JR.,  1993  VERMONTER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
I  look  forward  to  the  year-end  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Rutland  Herald/Barre 
Montpelier  Times-Argus — and  the 
newspapers'  annual  'Vermonter  of  the 
Year  Award. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  their  judgment  year  after  year. 
This  year  is  no  different.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  after  reading  the  at- 
tached article  about  Dr.  Harold  James 
Wallace,  Jr.,  the  1993  Vermonter  of  the 
Year. 

Herald  reporter,  Yvonne  Daley,  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  this  beloved  physi- 
cian in  her  report.  Dr.  Wallace's  pio- 
neer work  with  cancer  patients  in  Ver- 
mont is  a  tribute  to  his  humanity,  as 
well  as  his  professional  skills. 

In  this  article  from  the  December  19, 
1993  edition  of  the  Sunday  Rutland 
Herald  and  Times-Argus,  it  is  the 
recollection  and  testimony  of  the  good 
doctor's  patients,  not  his  own  modest 
pronouncements,  that  solidify  his  cre- 
dentials as  the  1993  Vermonter  of  the 
Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Rutland  Herald  and  The  Barre- 
Montpelier  Times-Argus) 
(By  Yvonne  Daley) 
Marie  Harris  of  Manchester  calls  herself  a 
cancer  survivor,  a  blessing  she  attributes  to 
one  man:  Dr.  James  Wallace. 

In  1986.  Harris  was  found  to  have  a  rare 
form  of  cancer.  She  had  no  tumerous  mass, 
but  many  tumor  seeds  scattered  throughout 
her  abdomen. 

She  had  an  unusual  procedure  in  which  the 
lining  of  the  abdomen  was  removed,  then  re- 
ceived chemotherapy  once,  twice,  three 
times.  James  Wallace  was  with  her  through 
it  all.  assisting  in  her  surgery,  rushing  to  the 
hospital  to  comfort  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  even  when  the  problem  was  not  relat- 
ed to  cancer. 

Today.  Harris  proclaims  herself  "pretty 
healthy.  I  think  it's  because  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
terrific  psychological  approach  as  much  as 
anything  else.  He  never  seemed  to  panic.  He 
always  gave  the  impression  that  there  was 
hope  down  the  road. 

"There's  nothing  that's  too  much  trouble 
for  him."  Harris  continues.  "Once.  I  was  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  with  another  problem,  tach- 
ycardia. I  called  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  had  already  called  the  hospital  and 
made  arrangements  for  me  to  be  admitted. 
He  had  had  his  typically  long  day.  making 
rounds  in  the  morning,  seeing  patients  all 
afternoon.  But  he  was  on  his  way.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  the  cardiologists  and  made  sure 


everything  was  okay.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  there  when  it  wasn't  even  his  prob- 
lem was  so  reassuring.  That's  the  kind  of 
doctor  he  is." 

Dr.  Harold  James  Wallace.  Jr..  a  well- 
known  figure  at  the  Rutland  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center  where  he  established  the  Commu- 
nity Cancer  Center,  has  been  chosen  the  1993 
Vermonter  of  the  Year,  an  annual  recogni- 
tion of  a  distinguished  Vermonter  by  The 
Rutland  Herald  and  The  Barre-Montpelier 
Times  Argus. 

In  this  time  when  health-care  reform  has 
captured  the  attention  of  both  the  state  and 
the  nation,  when  the  medical  profession  has 
been  attacked  as  venal  and  self-serving.  Har- 
old James  Wallace  Jr.  proves  to  us  that  a 
physician  can  be  both  at  the  forefront  of  his 
field  and  devoted  to  his  patients— a  scientist 
with  the  values  of  a  family  doctor  on  a  house 
call. 

Very  recently,  Wallace  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia 
Group  B  clinical  research  program  at 
Dartmount  Medical  School— a  consortium  of 
27  member-institutions  from  coast-to-coast, 
themselves  connected  to  more  than  200  hos- 
pitals and  universities  where  1.700  oncol- 
ogists work  and  study. 

"It's  a  whole  new  age  of  science."  says 
Wallace,  excited  with  the  potential  that  this 
linking  of  clinical  research  projects  in 
microbiology,  molecular  genetics  and  pre- 
ventative medicine  could  mean  for  the  fu- 
ture treatment  and  prevention  of  cancers. 

Wallace.  63  years  old.  is  a  soft-speaking, 
unassuming  man  with  a  balding  head,  cheer- 
ful face  and  a  direct  gaze.  He  knows  illness 
and  the  medical  profession  from  both  sides. 
His  right  arm  was  paralyzed  as  a  result  of 
childhood  polio.  In  1967.  he  lost  his  left  leg  to 
cancer.  Until  the  very  day  of  his  surgery. 
Wallace  the  oncologist,  has  never  considered 
the  possibility  that  the  tumor  on  his  left 
shin  bone  was  malignant.  It  was — a  fact  he 
learned  only  uiwn  awaking  from  the  surgery. 

Perhaps  because  he  has  known  personal  ad- 
versity. Wallace  emotes  a  kind  of  even-tem- 
pered optimism.  His  energy  isn't  flashy  but. 
judging  by  his  accomplishments,  it  is  con- 
stant and  efficient. 

In  1979.  after  a  successful  career  as  a  re- 
searcher at  some  of  America's  most  pres- 
tigious research  centers.  Wallace  realized 
that  he  missed  more  direct  contact  with  pa- 
tients. He  had  discovered  that  the  higher  he 
rose  in  the  medical-research  hierarchy,  the 
fewer  patients  he  had  time  to  see. 

"And  that."  says  Wallace,  "wasn't  what  I 
went  to  medical  school  for." 

At  the  same  time,  he  looked  at  National 
Cancer  Institute  numbers  and  realized  that 
80  percent  of  the  cancer  patients  in  the  coun- 
try were  being  treated  at  small  community 
hospitals  while  the  nation's  cancer  special- 
ists and  its  best  treatment  equipment  and 
drugs  were  centered  at  the  big  university 
hospitals  located  in  urban  settings. 

For  example.  Rutland,  Vermont's  second 
city,  had  a  modern  hospital  with  a  well- 
trained  staff  but  had  no  oncologist  and  no 
radiation  and  chemotherapy  treatment  pro- 
grams prior  to  1979.  Cancer  patients  from 
Rutland  had  to  travel  to  Burlington  or  Han- 
over for  treatment,  at  considerable  physical 
and  financial  expense  to  themiselves  and 
their  families. 

Wallace  wanted  to  establish  a  cancer- 
treatment  program  connected  to  a  commu- 
nity hospital.  He  talked  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  about  creating  a  pilot  pro- 
gram that  would  bring  the  latest  drugs  and 
treatment  protocol,  even  experimental  drugs 
and  procedures  in  the  final  stage  of  testing. 


directly  to  patients  living  far  from  a  univer- 
sity hospital. 

With  the  blessings  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  he  started  looking  around  for  the 
right  community.  Having  spent  his  high 
school  years  in  St.  Albans.  Wallace,  a  native 
of  Utica.  N.Y.,  knew  Vermont  well.  Much  of 
his  academic  work  had  been  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  And  there  was  Rutland 
without  an  oncologist. 

It  took  Wallace  10  more  years  to  realize  his 
dream  of  creating  the  Community  Cancer 
Center  at  the  Rutland  Regional  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Approval  hearings  before  the  Vermont 
Health  Policy  Corp.  review  board  took  two 
years.  Working  with  hospital  staff  and  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  even  architects.  Wallace 
was  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  creation  of 
the  facility. 

For  much  of  the  10  years  between  his  arriv- 
al and  the  opening  of  the  cancer  wing.  Wal- 
lace and  his  right-hand-woman,  his  wife 
Dottie.  ran  what  they  call  a  "Mom  and  Pop" 
operation  out  of  a  tiny  office  on  Allen 
Street,  the  two  staffed  the  office.  Dottie 
doing  paperwork  in  the  mornings  and  setting 
up  appointments  while  Wallace  made  his 
rounds.  Then,  working  as  a  team,  they  would 
treat  patients  in  the  afternoon,  with  Dottie 
mixing  chemotherapy  drugs.  One  or  the 
other  would  administer  the  drugs  and  stay 
with  sick  patients  through  the  afternoon. 

The  Community  Cancer  Center  opened  in 
1989— a  state-of-the-art  complex  where  pa- 
tients can  be  examined,  receive  treatment 
and  attend  seminars,  where  the  local  Tumor 
Board  meets  to  review  current  cases  and  a 
variety  of  studies  are  being  conducted.  These 
currently  include  scientific  investigations 
into  prevention  of  breast  and  prostate  can- 
cer, the  administration  of  experimental  can- 
cer-prevention drugs  and  quality  of  life  stud- 
ies. 

And  despite  his  heady,  new  responsibilities 
at  Dartmouth.  Wallace  remains  connected  to 
the  Rutland  hospital,  spending  Friday  after- 
noons and  weekends  on  call,  doing  consult- 
ative work  and— his  favorite  part^making 
rounds  and  checking  in  on  patients. 

"That  is  what  being  a  doctor  is  all  about, 
isn't  it?"  asked  Wallace. 

Shirley  Rosen  of  Mendon  was  one  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  pioneers.  Diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer  in  April  1983.  Rosen  also  has  signs  of 
cancer  in  seven  of  her  27  lymph  nodes. 

"It  looked  pretty  grim."  said  Wallace. 

Rosen's  treatment  included  a  full  year  of 
chemotherapy.  When  her  veins  failed  and  she 
needed  another  way  to  receive  the  drugs.  Dr. 
Wallace  was  able  to  get  permission  for  her  to 
be  the  first  person  in  New  England  to  test  a 
Port-A-Cath.  a  device  inserted  into  the  chest 
through  which  drugs  were  administered.  She 
wore  the  thing  for  four  years,  a  kind  of  secu- 
rity blanket. 

"He  sat  with  you  or  his  wife  and  gave  you 
your  treatment.  I'd  bring  my  poodle  to  treat- 
ment. He  didn't  care.  You  could  call  that 
man  up  at  any  time.  One  day  he  saw  me  at 
2:30  in  the  afternoon  and  then  again  later  for 
a  second  appointment  to  talk  about  the 
game  plan  for  my  treatment." 

After  her  surgeries.  Rosen  returned  to 
work,  taking  naps  when  she  was  tired.  Over 
and  over  she  told  herself.  "I'm  not  sick." 

"When  I  lost  my  hair,  that  was  the  worst. 
That  was  a  day  I  cried.  I  called  Dr.  Wallace. 
I  bet  he  still  remembers  my  treatment 
plan."  she  says. 

He  does. 

Today.  Rosen  keeps  a  busy  schedule,  run- 
ning an  accounting  firm  with  her  husband. 
Howard,  attending  several  aerobics  classes  a 
week.  She  lifts  weights  and  works  our  with 
sports  equipment. 


Rosen  gave  up  red  meat  when  she  came 
down  with  cancer,  limits  fats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, all  with  the  support  of  her  doctor. 

Rosen  recalls  that  Wallace  cautioned  not 
to  think  of  her  disease  as  fatal.  "It  may  not 
even  be  chronic."  she  says  he  told  her. 
••Heart  problems  are  chronic.  Diabetes  is 
chronic.  The  power  of  positive  thinking  is 
real.  If  you  don't  feel  rapport,  a  certain  cha- 
risma with  your  doctor,  it's  impossible  to 
know  you  can  get  better.  To  heal  you  have  to 
have  confidence  in  your  healer.  I  had  an 
awful  good  helper. 

'•Dr.  Wallace  has  that  tremendous  cha- 
risma. He's  a  tremendous  listener.  He's  al- 
ways there  when  you  need  him."  said  Rosen, 
who  currently  takes  tamoxifen.  The  chemi- 
cal, which  blocks  the  effect  of  estrogen  on 
cancer  cells,  is  available  to  Rutland  area  pa- 
tients who  qualify  under  one  of  the  dozens  of 
pilot  programs  that  Wallace  was  able  to 
bring  to  the  Rutland  hospital. 

One  of  the  clinical  trials  that  the  Rutland 
hospital  is  conducting  aims  to  detenmine  if 
low-fat  diets  reduce  hormone  levels  and  can- 
cer risks. 

Participants  include  women  who  have  had 
breast  cancer  and  exceed  recommended  body 
weight  by  more  than  10  percent.  They  are 
asked  to  reduce  their  fat  intake  while  the 
hospital  keeps  track  of  their  hormone  levels. 

"•Low  fat  diets  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer." 
notes  Wallace.  •'High  fat  increases  the  risk 
of  recurrences  of  cancer." 

Wallace  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1954  and  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1958  from  the  UVM  School  of  Medicine.  In 
the  last  months  of  his  last  year  of  medical 
studies,  he  saw  two  nurses  walking  down  a 
hall  at  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital.  One  caught 
his  eye;  it  was  Dottie. 

There  was  an  upcoming  social  event  and  it 
was  generally  accepted  that  senior  medical 
students  would  bring  a  date,  but  Wallace  was 
shy. 

"That  was  my  first  venture  in  dating.  I  had 
pretty  much  had  my  nose  to  the  grindstone 
but  a  spark  had  been  lit."  he  says. 

"He  does  things  when  the  pressure  Is  on." 
laughs  Dottie. 

A  friend  helped  arrange  the  date  and  the 
rest,  as  the  expression  goes,  is  history. 

The  couple  married  in  1959  and  had  three 
children:  Harold  James  Wallace  III.  a  radi- 
ation oncologist  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital  In 
Hyannis:  Elizabeth  Marie  Morton,  the  super- 
visor of  in-patient  registration  at  Rutland 
Regional  Medical  Center:  and  John  Hill  Wal- 
lace, a  para-legal  working  in  a  law  office  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Wallace  had  initially  thought  he  needed  to 
go  straight  into  a  high-powered  medical  in- 
ternship after  he  graduated  from  medical 
school  but  he  didn't  get  accepted  where  he 
wanted  to  go  and  ended  up  doing  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  at  Mary  Fletcher  Hos- 
pital. 

•'It  was  the  best  thing  for  me.  taught  me 
everything  happens  for  the  best.  It  showed 
me  all  sides  of  medicine."  he  said. 

But  hormone  and  chemotherapy  treat- 
ments were  just  coming  onto  the  scene,  and 
the  young  Dr.  Wallace  was  interested  in 
learning  an  overall  view  of  the  disease  and 
its  care.  In  1962.  he  became  a  senior  research 
fellow  at  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute In  Buffalo,  part  of  a  clinical -research 
project  funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. Roswell  Park  combined  clinical  or 
technical  programs  In  which  the  newest 
drugs  and  treatments  were  tested  and  admin- 
istered directly  to  patients. 

Here.  Wallace  undertook  two  years  of 
training  In  the  new  expanding  science  of  on- 
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cology,  the  technical  name  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer.  Wallace's  mentor  was  Dr.  Jim  Hol- 
land, whom  Wallace  describes  as  a  leader  in 
the  research  into  new  treatments  and  doses 
of  drug's  for  battling  cancer.  Holland  went  on 
to  become  chairman  of  the  cancer-treatment 
department  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

In  1964.  Wallace  returned  to  the  University 
of  Vermont  Medical  School  to  bring  some  of 
what  he  had  learned  at  Roswell  to  the  new 
students.  He  was  the  first  medical  oncologist 
in  Burlington,  and  his  duties  included  teach- 
ing the  new  science  of  oncology  to  UVM 
medical  students  as  well  as  the  direct  care  of 
patients  at  Mary  Fletcher  and  DeGoesbriand 
Hospital. 

Three  years  later.  Wallace  began  to  suffer 
from  swelling  and  pain  in  his  left  leg.  When 
he  went  in  for  a  biopsy,  however,  cancer  was 
the  furthest  thing  from  his  mind. 

'•I  was  a  medical  oncologist  and  I  went 
Into  the  surgery  never  thinking  it  could  be 
malignant.  I  never  realized  how  powerful  de- 
nial was.  I  woke  up  coming  from  the  operat- 
ing room  on  my  way  to  the  radiation  room 
with  a  tourniquet  still  on  the  leg.  After  that, 
I  was  sick  from  infection  and  they  had  to 
amputate  above  the  knee.  I  was  out,  totally 
out  of  commission,  for  about  a  week,"  he  re- 
calls. 

Dottie  remembers  that  as  "a  terrible  time. 
Jim  w£is  so  sick  and  we  were  so  busy  with 
these  little  children." 

Today,  he  says,  a  smaller  biopsy,  better  ra- 
diation treatment  procedures  and  chemo- 
therapy probably  would  have  saved  the  leg. 

Wallace  was  in  a  wheelchair  for  about  six 
months  while  he  recuperated  and  learned 
how  to  use  his  prosthesis,  but  he  still  worked 
part  time. 

"Dottie  would  cart  me  to  the  hospital.  We 
would  go  in  through  the  emergency  room 
and  would  make  the  rounds.  I  was  doing  clin- 
ical teaching  with  the  students.  We  had  no 
cancer  wing  then  so  the  patients  were  on  six 
floors  in  two  units."  he  says. 

"We'd  pick  him  up  with  one  child  helping 
to  push  the  wheelchair,  one  carrying  the 
briefcase  and  one  in  his  lap,"  says  Dottie. 
"They  were  little  but  they  were  a  big  help. 
Once  that  first  bad  week  was  over,  there  was 
never  any  question  he  was  going  to  make  it. 
Realizing  that  put  things  into  perspective. 
We  don't  worry  about  the  small  things." 

"I  learned  to  walk  with  the  prosthesis  fair- 
ly quickly,"  adds  Wallace.  "I  couldn't  use  a 
cane  very  well,  because  I  needed  my  good 
hand  to  carry  my  briefcase.  There  was  no 
question  I  had  to  walk,  so  I  had  to  wing  it. 
I  haven't  used  a  wheelchair  since." 

Cindy  Polcaro  of  West  Rutland  was  only  29 
when  she  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
in  June  1988.  Like  the  other  patients,  she  re- 
members the  date  of  her  surgery,  the  day  her 
right  breast  was  removed. 

For  Polcaro.  being  fitted  with  a  breast  im- 
plant was  an  important  part  in  her  healing. 
But  soon  after  the  operation,  she  developed 
problems  and  had  trouble  breathing.  She  had 
a  blood  clot  on  her  lung,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  given  blood  thinners  to  dissolve 
the  clot. 

Unfortunately,  Polcaro  developed  an  infec- 
tion and  the  prosthesis  had  to  be  surgically 
removed.  "It  was  like  losing  it  twice."  says 
Polcaro.  "I  needed  more  surgery.  In  all.  I  had 
seven  operations  and  chemotherapy  for  a 
year." 

Chemotherapy  sometimes  decreases  a 
woman's  ability  to  have  children  but  Polcaro 
was  lucky.  Almost  three  years  ago.  she  had 
a  baby  boy. 

"I  was  really  mad  when  I  heard  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  leaving,"  Polcaro  says.  "I  remem- 


ber him  when  I  found  out  about  the  cancer. 
I  was  a  wreck.  He  said,  'You  look  like  I  did 
25  to  30  years  ago.'  That  put  things  in  per- 
spective. He  said,  'You're  here,  aren't  you?'  I 
think  if  you  trust  in  your  doctor,  well,  I  was 
trusting  him  with  my  life  and  he  fulfilled  my 
trust.  He  was  a  big  asset  to  me.  Still  is." 

"I  think  a  positive  attitude  helps  and  the 
things  that  promote  that  are  important," 
Wallace  says,  defusing  the  moment  of  sad- 
ness. 

"Why  don't  you  just  say  what  it  is  you 
give — tender  loving  care."  Polcaro  rejoins. 

After  his  own  cancer  operation.  Wallace 
was  concerned  about  his  stamina  and  his 
ability  to  keep  up  a  hectic  pace  so  he  went 
to  Roswell  Park  to  talk  to  his  old  mentors 
who  invited  him  back  as  acting  chief  of  the 
department  of  medicine. 

"We  had  a  strong  interest  in  treating  leu- 
kemia and  using  brand  new  drugs  in  the  ini- 
tial tests  on  humans.  The  treatment  for  leu- 
kemia in  children  had  advanced  tremen- 
dously. We  were  seeing  50  percent  success 
rates  in  children  and  were  beginning  to  find 
successful  treatments  for  acute  leukemia  in 
adults. 

"In  the  early  1970's.  we  developed  the 
standard  doses  and  chemotherapy  still  in  use 
today  for  some  of  the  new  drugs  being  tried 
on  humans  for  the  first  time.  We  were  one  of 
four  institutions  in  the  country  selected  to 
do  the  trials."  he  said. 

A  colleague  led  the  tests  on  Platinol.  the 
standard  drug  used  now  to  treat  for  testicu- 
lar, ovarian,  lung,  head  and  neck  cancer. 
"It's  one  of  the  best  and  does  result  in  cures. 
It  was  astounding,  a  big  event  in  our  sci- 
entific life."  Wallace  said. 

What  Wallace  and  the  other  scientists  were 
learning  was  how  cancer  cells  differ  from 
normal  cells  and  in  what  ways  they  were 
more  susceptible  to  injury.  These  various 
drugs  that  were  being  developed  led  to  better 
and  better  ways  of  selectively  killing  off 
cancer  cells  by  interfering  with  their  genetic 
makeup  or  their  metabolism  or  by  stimulat- 
ing them  to  self-destruct. 

In  1975.  Wallace  took  a  year's  sabbatical 
from  Roswell  to  study  and  do  research  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  while  he  developed 
his  idea  about  bringing  research  and  ad- 
vanced treatment  programs  directly  into 
communities. 

After  a  few  years  more  at  Roswell.  he  was 
ready  to  come  to  Rutland  and  get  back  into 
the  daily  care  of  patients. 

Dottie  Wallace  says  the  phone  didn't  ring 
for  the  first  week  they  were  open  in  their 
new  office  here.  But  once  the  phone  began 
ringing,  it  never  stopped. 

"I  was  the  only  help  he  could  afford  ini- 
tially," she  says,  jokingly.  Even  so.  the  cou- 
ple dipped  into  their  savings  to  keep  the  of- 
fice open  in  the  initial  year. 

"Dottie  was  nurse,  secretary  iind  account- 
ant. She  started  the  lab  work.  She  mixed  the 
drugs.  Between  us,  we'd  give  the  chemo- 
therapy," says  Wallace. 

One  of  the  problems  at  the  time  was  that 
oncology  wasn't  recognized  as  a  specialty  by 
the  insurance  companies.  At  the  same  time. 
Medicare  and  insurance  reimbursements 
were  often  made  at  a  rate  below  cost  espe- 
cially when  it  came  to  reimbursement  for 
the  expensive  chemotherapy  drugs  that  Wal- 
lace was  treating  patients  with. 

"We  didn't  research  this  very  well  before 
we  came  here.  We  hadn't  even  thought  about 
it.  The  hospital  could  get  the  drugs  cheaper 
but  they  couldn't  sell  them  to  us  because 
then  they  might  be  perceived  as  competing 
with  the  drug  stores."  recalls  Dottie. 

Much  of  it  was  trial  and  error.  The  first  pa- 
tient took  two  days  to  get  started  on  treat- 


ment because  of  the  paperwork  and  protocol 
required  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
But  that  woman,  a  breast  cancer  patient  who 
took  part  in  a  clinical  study  of  adjuvant,  is 
fine  today.  14  years  later.  Adjuvant  is  now  a 
standard  treatment  for  breast  cancer. 

"It's  always  nice  to  have  your  first  case  a 
success."  he  jokes. 

Says  Dottie:  "He  had  thought  private  prac- 
tice would  be  relatively  easy  in  comparison 
to  what  he  had  been  doing.  We  were  both 
pretty  surprised  with  how  much  we  were 
needed." 

"So  I  didn't  get  to  play  golf;  I  didn't  go  to 
the  race  track.  And  I  don't  have  weekends 
off,"  says  Wallace.  "But  I  don't  mind.  I  once 
tried  to  be  an  antique  dealer.  But  things  got 
busier  and  busier  and  the  antique  business 
got  left  behind." 

Before  coming  to  Rutland,  Wallace  had  a 
goal  of  establishing  a  statewide  clinical  on- 
cology program  that  would  organize  all  the 
oncologists  in  the  state  not  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Then,  there  were 
four  oncologists  in  Vermont  who  weren't 
,  UVM  faculty.  Now,  there  are  seven  and  three 
more  oncologists  are  joining  Vermont  hos- 
pitals over  the  next  few  months. 

Called  the  Green  Mountain  Oncology 
Group,  the  network  links  cancer  specialists 
working  in  Bennington.  Montpelier,  Rutland 
and  Burlington.  They  can  compare  cases, 
share  data  and  the  results  of  various  clinical 
tests  and  work  cooperatively  in  treating 
complex  cases. 

Once  the  Rutland  cancer  center  was  up  and 
running,  Wallace  began  looking  for  another 
oncologist  to  share  duties  with,  someone  he 
might  trust  to  take  over  the  center  eventu- 
ally. It  took  two  years  of  reviewing  resumes 
and  interviewing  candidates  before  Wallace 
and  other  members  of  the  hospital's  selec- 
tion team  chose  Dr.  Allan  D.  Eisemann,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  and  Kansas  University, 
to  join  the  oncology  staff. 

Eisemann  says  it  was  Wallace  who  drew 
him  to  Vermont. 

"Because  of  him.  there  had  been  a  strong 
foundation  established  here,  the  integration 
of  all  the  non-university  oncologists  in  Ver- 
mont in  an  effort  to  continue  clinical  re- 
search." notes  Eisemann  who  was  attracted 
to  the  research  components  of  Rutland's  can- 
cer center. 

At  the  same  time,  he  says,  there  was  com- 
munity here,  something  often  lacking  in 
large  medical  centers  in  big  communities. 

Eisemann  is  interested  in  continuing  to 
emphasize  these  two  aspects  of  the  cancer 
center.  He  says  that  because  of  Wallace's 
work,  the  Ruthland  hospital  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  showing  it  can  conform  to 
the  government  regulations  regarding  re- 
search protocol. 

"It  makes  it  easier  to  stay  in  the  research 
programs."  he  says. 

According  to  Priscilla  Constantino,  direc- 
tor of  oncology  services  at  the  Rutland  hos- 
pital, the  center  was  recently  selected  to 
conduct  breast  and  prostate  cancer  preven- 
tion control  studies. 

Constantino  says  Wallace  will  be  a  tough 
act  to  follow. 

"Most  rural  areas  don't  even  have  their 
own  oncologists.  By  bringing  the  Community 
Cancer  Center  together  with  the  hospital,  ra- 
diation therapy  and  chemotherapy  all  lo- 
cated in  the  same  area,  we  have  rapid  refer- 
ral and  treatment  back  and  forth."  she  says. 

"By  bringing  in  the  research  part  of  it  in. 
Dr.  Wallace  made  it  possible  for  people  in 
this  area  to  have  the  most  up-to-date  treat- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  there's  a  collabo- 
rative   relationship    with    Hospice    and    the 


Rutland  Area  Visiting  Nurses.  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  collaborate  all  those  services  all 
together  under  one  roof."  says  Constantino 
who  came  here  from  a  hospital  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  area. 

Before  Eisemann  was  hired  the  game  plan 
had  been  for  Wallace  and  a  second  oncologist 
to  staff  the  center  and  for  a  third  oncologist 
to  be  hired  as  Wallace  phased  out  his  hours 
at  the  hospital. 

"It  took  two  years  to  find  the  right  medi- 
cal oncologist.  We  wanted  someone  with  a 
high  quality  of  knowledge,  an  interest  in  re- 
search, a  desire  to  work  with  other 
oncologists  along  with  a  warm,  caring  per- 
sonality." says  Constantino. 

"When  we  found  Dr.  Eisemann.  what  we 
liked  about  him  was  that  he  was  a  younger 
version  of  Dr.  Wallace  in  many  respects." 
she  says. 

Eisemann  is  expanding  on  Wallace's 
dreams,  bringing  his  own  interest  into  out- 
reach and  consumer  education  to  the  com- 
munity. Now.  for  example.  Rutland  hospital 
is  the  only  hospital  in  Vermont  to  offer  free 
breast-cancer  screening  clinics. 

Wallace's  career  had  also  been  interwoven 
with  that  of  Rutland  Hospice,  the  group  that 
offers  a  variety  of  services  to  friends  and 
families  caring  for  terminally  ill  loved  ones 
at  home.  Wallace  was  a  founding  member  of 
Hospice  and  remains  its  medical  director. 

A  year  ago  last  September.  Wallace  saw  a 
notice  in  a  newsletter  that  Dr.  Ross  Mcln- 
tyre  was  looking  for  an  executive  officer  to 
organize  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia  Group  B 
research  program  at  Dartmouth.  Wallace 
knew  Mclntyre  from  Roswell  Park. 

""It  hit  me.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  what 
I  was  going  to  do  next.  Dr.  Eisemann  wsis 
coming.  He  is  an  excellent  oncologist  and  I 
felt  comfortable  with  him.  I  was  63  and  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  make  a  change  by  age  65. 
I  thought,  "I  could  do  Dartmouth'." 

Wallace  thinks  of  this  new  move  as  an- 
other full  circle  in  his  career.  Again,  he  is 
back  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  This  time, 
however,  he  spends  most  of  his  day  with  his 
computer  communicating  with  scientists  all 
across  the  nation. 

As  he  sits  in  his  comfortable  living  room, 
the  laptop  computer  that  links  him  to  the 
Rutland  hospital  and  the  Dartmouth  labora- 
tory at  rest  on  a  table  in  another  room,  Wal- 
lace talks  with  emotion  about  the  future. 

""It's  a  whole  new  age  of  science,"  he  says, 
talking  of  the  anticipation  with  which  sci- 
entists are  now  competing  to  be  the  first  to 
detect  the  gene  that  causes  breast  cancer. 

"With  that,  we'll  be  able  to  identify  the 
five  percent  of  women  with  the  genetic 
change  in  the  gene  that  puts  them  at  risk. 
Another  five  percent  of  them  will  have  other 
changes  placing  them  at  risk  as  well.  If  we 
can  change  certain  factors,  certain  environ- 
mental factors,  and  take  other  preventive 
measures  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
counseling  and  support  services  for  those  at 
risk,  we  can  save  lives."  he  says. 

"We've  made  great  strides  in  curing  can- 
cer, but  we  need  to  do  more  to  prevent  can- 
cer. That's  the  area  I'm  working  in  now." 
says  Wallace.  ""That's  the  future." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)      ^^^^^^^^ 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


1993  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALAS- 
KA'S MINERAL  RESOURCES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1993  Annual 
Report  on  Alaska's  Mineral  Resources, 
as  required  by  section  1011  of  the  Alas- 
ka National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-487;  16  U.S.C. 
3151).  This  report  contains  pertinent 
public  information  relating  to  minerals 
in  Alaska  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  22, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 

Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RADI- 
ATION CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  FOR  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1992— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  89 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  540  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  360qq)  (previously  section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act), 
I  am  submitting  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices regarding  the  administration  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  during  calendar  year 
1992. 

The  report  recommends  the  repeal  of 
section  540  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  that  requires  the 
completion  of  this  annual  report.  All 
the  information  found  in  this  report  is 
available  to  the  Congress  on  a  more 
immediate  basis  through  the  Center  for 
Devices  and  Radiological  Health  tech- 
nical reports,  the  Radiological  Health 
Bulletin  and  other  publicly  available 
sources.  This  annual  report  serves  lit- 
tle useful  purpose  and  diverts  Agency 
resources  from  more  productive  activi- 
ties. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  22, 1994. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Special  report  entitled  "Report  on  Legisla- 
tive Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  United  States  Senate. 
During  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
1991-92"  (Report  No.  10»-227.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  5,  1994,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  on  February  11,  1994,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives atmouncing  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3759)  mak- 
ing emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  3759.  An  Act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  5,  1994.  the  enrolled  bill  was 
signed  on  February  11,  1994,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CONRAD). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2161.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Atomic  En- 
ergy), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relative  to  chemical/biological  defense 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2162.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  analysis  and  description  of  services  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

E02163.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Environ- 
mental Security),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Performance  of 
Department  of  Defense  Commercial  Activi- 
ties"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

E02164.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  Presidential  Determination 
relative  to  the  START  treaties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

E(3-2165.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  on  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board's  Recommenda- 
tions for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2166.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  entitled  "Improve- 
ments to  Hazardous  Materials  Identification 
Systems'";  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2167.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  entitled  "Auto- 
motive Fuel  Economy  Program";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2168.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  entitled  "Railroad 
Financial  Assistance";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2169.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  (Government  and  Public 
Affairs).  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2170.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  on  Advanced  Technology  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2171.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  relative  to  the  submarine 
Blueback:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2172.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and 
Readiness),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  relative  to  the  promotion  of  officers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2173.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
port on  health  and  safety  activities  for  cal- 
endar year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2174.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  General  Counsel.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  meetings  relating  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2175.  A  communication  from  the  En- 
ergy Information  Administrator,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Annual  Energy  Out- 
look 1994";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2176.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "1992  Annual  Report  on 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Progress";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2177.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  clean  up  of  hazardous 
waste  sites  for  fiscal  year  1991:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2178.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  reviews  of  constructed  civil 
works  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2179.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Overweight 
Vehicles— Penalties  and  Permits"  for  fiscal 
year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


EC-2180.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2181.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Reports  of  Building  Project  Surveys  for 
Ames.  lA;  Lower  Manhattan.  NY;  Upper 
Manhattan.  NY:  and  Amarillo,  TX;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

EC-2182.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  study  entitled  "Safety  of  Shipments 
of  Plutonium  by  Sea;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2183.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  efforts  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2184.  A  communication  from  the  Chair 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment 
Compensation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  first  interim  report  and  rec- 
ommendations; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2185.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
Treasury  Bulletin:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2186.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Lib- 
erty. Inc.  for  fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2187.  A  communication  from  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2188.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1993:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2189.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2190.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled "Head  Start  Act  Amendments  of  1994": 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2191.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the 
Commission's  complicity  with  sections  2  and 
4  of  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integ- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2192.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Bank's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2193.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
Scholarship    and    Excellence    in    Education 


Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2194.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  fiscal  year  1993  report  relative  to 
the  Inspector  General  Act  Amendments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2195.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  year  1993  an- 
nual report  on  the  Federal  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Recruitment  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2196.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  the  General  Serv- 
ice Administration's  audit  coverage  of  the 
Conference  under  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2197.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, a  report  relative  to  an  examination  of 
internal  rulemaking  process;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2198.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Federal  Financial  Institution  Examination 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port relative  to  compliance  with  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2199.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  relative  to  compliance 
with  the  Inspector  General  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2200.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to 
the  assignment  or  detail  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  employees  to  congre-ssional  com- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2201.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Company,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Company's  balance  sheet  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2202.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Commission's  compliance  with 
the  Inspector  General  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO2203.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Foun- 
dation's compliance  with  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Integrity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2204.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant lo  law.  a  report  relative  to  compliance 
with  the  Inspector  General  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2205.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of 
Contracts  Between  the  Agency  for  HIV/AIDS 
and  the  Whitman  Walker  Clinic;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2206.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2207.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  from  the  month  of  January 
1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2208.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  order  adopting 
a  final  rule  relative  to  rate  filings:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2209.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation  for  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to 
the  Corporation's  compliance  with  the  In- 
spector General  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2210.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  Commission's  compliance  with 
the  Inspector  General  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  1856.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Peace.  Prosper- 
ity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CHAFEE): 

S.  1857.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1995  through  fiscal  year  2000,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  make  "super  301""  permanent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gregg,  and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  1859.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Department 
of  Energy's  program  to  promote  the  use  of 
liquid  metal  reactors  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.   1856.   A  bill  entitled  the  "Peace. 
Prosperity,    and    Democracy    Act    of 
1994";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

PEACE.  PROSPERITY  AND  DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF 
1994 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Peace,  Prosperity, 
and  Democracy  Act  of  1994." 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 


there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  sectional  analysis 
and  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  has  received  on  February 
2.  1994. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1856 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Peace.  F*ros- 
perity.  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994."" 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  3.  Statement  of  policy. 
TITLE  I— SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER  1— SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  1101.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  1102.  Policies  concerning  sustainable  de- 
velopment programs. 
Sec.  1103.  Voluntary  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment. 
Sec.  1104.  Microenterprise  and  other  credit 

programs. 
Sec.  1105.  Availability  of  funds. 
CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR 
AFRICA 
Sec.  1201.  Sustainable  development  programs 
for  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
CHAPTER  3— ROLE  OF  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  1301.  Statement  of  policy  regarding  role 
of  International   Financial   In- 
stitutions. 
Sec.  1302.  Statement  of  policy  regarding  role 

of  Peace  Corps. 
Sec.  1303.  Statement  of  policy  reg'arding  role 
of    African    Development    and 
Inter-American  Foundations. 
Sec.  1304.  Statement  of  policy  regarding  role 
of   Pubic    Law    480    Non-Emer- 
gency Title  II  and  Title  III  Pro- 
grams. 
TITLE  II— BUILDING  DEMOCRACY 
Sec.  2001.  Findings  and  statement  of  policy. 
CHAPTER  1— PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY^ 
Subchapter  A — Countries  in  Transition 
Sec.  2101.  Authority. 

Sec.  2102.  Objectives  and  types  of  assistance. 
Sec.  2103.  Availability  of  funds:  authorities. 
Subcapter  B— Independent  States  of  the 
Former  Soviet  Union 
Sec.  2201.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  2202.  Availability  of  funds. 

Subchapter  C— Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
Sec.  2301.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  2302.  Availability  of  funds. 

CHAPTER  2— INFORMATION  AND 
EXCHANGE 
Sec.  2401.  Policy. 

TITLE  III— PROMOTING  PEACE 
Sec.  3001.  Statement  of  Policy. 


CHAPTER  1-PEACEKEEPING  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  3101.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  3102.  General  authority. 
Sec.  3103.  Drawdown  authorities. 
CHAPTER  2— NONPROLIFERATION  AND 
DISARMAMENT  FUND 
Sec.  3201.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  3202.  Provision  of  assistance. 
Sec.  3203.  Availability  of  Funds. 
Sec.  32M.  Drawdown  authorities. 

CHAPTER  3— REGIONAL  PEACE. 
SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  COOPERATION 
Sec.  3301.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  3302.  Authority  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3303.  Considerations  in  providing  defense 

cooperation  assistance. 
Sec.  3304.  Availability  of  funds. 
CHAPTER    4— INTERNATIONAL    NARCOT- 
ICS   TRAFFICKING,     TERRORISM     AND 
CRIME  PREVENTION 
Sec.  3401.  Statement  of  policy. 
Sec.  3402.  Authorities. 

Sec.  3403.  Provisions  related  to  anti-narcot- 
ics programs. 
Sec.  3404.  Provisions  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment training. 
Sec.  3405.  Waiver  of  certain  restrictions  on 

assistance. 
Sec.  3406.  Availability  of  funds. 
TITLE  IV— PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  4001.  Statement  of  policy. 

CHAPTER  1-REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  4101.  Statement  of  policy  and  purposes. 
Sec.  4102.  Availability  of  funds. 

CHAPTER  2— DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  4201.  Policy. 

Sec.  4202.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 
Sec.  4203.  Availability  of  funds. 

CHAPTER  3— EMERGENCY  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.    4301.    Statement    of    policy    regarding 
emergency       food       assistance 
under  Public  Law  480.  Title  II. 
TITLE  V- PROMOTING  GROWTH 
THROUGH  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
Sec.  5001.  Statement  of  policy. 

CHAPTER  1— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
Sec.  5101.  Purpose  and  policy. 
Sec.  5102.  Investment  insurance,  financing. 

and  other  programs. 
Sec.  5103.  Enhancing  private  political  risk  in- 
surance industry. 
Sec.  5104.  Issuing  authority  and  reserves. 
Sec.  5105.   Guidelines  and  requirements  for 

OPIC  support. 
CHAPTER  2— TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AGENCY 
Sec.  5201.  Purposes. 

Sec.  5202.  Authority  to  provide  assistance. 
Sec.  5203.  Availability  of  funds. 

CHAPTER  3— ROLE  OF  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  5301.  Statement  of  policy  regarding  role 
of  Public  Law  480  Title  I  pro- 
grams. 
Sec.  5302.  Statement  of  policy  regarding  role 
of  Export-Import  Bank. 
TITLE  VI— ADVANCING  DIPLOMACY 
Sec.  6001.  Statement  of  policy. 
TITLE   VII— SPECIAL   AliTHORITIES.    RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  ASSISTANCE.  AND  RE- 
PORTS 

CHAPTER  1— SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  7101.  Authority  to  transfer  between  ac- 
counts. 
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Sec.  7102.  Special  waiver  authority. 

Sec.  7103.  Unanticipated  contingencies. 

Sec.  7104.  Assistance  for  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Sec.  7105.  Termination  expenses. 

Sec.  7106.  Exemption  of  sissistance  through 
nongovernmental  organizations 
from  restrictions. 

Sec.  7107.  Exemption  of  training  activities 
from  prohibitions. 

Sec.  7108.  Nonapplicability  to  defense  assist- 
ance of  certain  neutrality  act 
provisions. 

Sec.  7109.  Exemption  from  prohibitions  for 
assistance  to  address  certain 
special  needs. 

Sec.  7110.  Authority  to  conduct  reimbursable 
programs. 

Sec.  7111.  Drawdown  authority. 

Sec.  7112.  Interest  accruing  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

Sec.  7113.  Development  education. 

Sec.  7114.  Strengthening  the  capacity  of  non- 
governmental organizations,  in- 
cluding research  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Sec.  7115.  Violations  of  international  human- 
itarian liiW. 

Sec.  7116.  Laws  relating  to  contracts  and 
government  expenditures. 

Sec.  7117.  Transportation  charges  incurred 
by    the    Red    Cross    and    non- 
governmental organizations. 
CHAPTER  2— RESTRICTIONS  ON 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7201.  Ineligible  countries. 

Sec.  7202.  Impact  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams on  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  7203.  Family  planning  activities. 

Sec.  7204.  Competition  with  United  States 
exports. 

Sec.  7205.  Nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Sec.  7206.  Major  illicit  drug  producing  and 
drug  transit  countries. 

Sec.  7207.  Assistance  for  elections. 

.Sec.  7208.  Assignment  of  personnel. 

Sec.  7209.  Assistance  limited  to  economic 
programs. 

Sec.  7210.  Impact  of  sustainable  development 

assistance  on  environment  and 

natural  resources. 

CHAPTER  3— REPORTS  AND 

NOTIFICATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  7301.  Congressional  presentation  docu- 
ments. 

Sec.  7302.  Human  rights  policy  and  reports. 

Sec.  7303.  International  narcotics  control  re- 
port. 

Sec.  7304.  Annual  allocation  report. 

Sec.  7305.  Notification  of  program  changes. 

Sec.  7306.  Evaluation  and  monitoring  of  pro- 
gram performance. 
TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER  1— EXERCISE  AND 
COORDINATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  8101.  Delegations  by  the  President. 

Sec.  8102.  Role  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  8103.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  8104.  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Sec.  8105.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Sec.  8106.  Authority  to  establish  offices 
abroad. 

Sec.   8107.   Presidential   findings  and   deter- 
minations. 
CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE 

AUTHORITIES 
Subchapter  A— General  Authorities 

Sec.  8201.  Allocation  of  funds  and  reimburse- 
ment among  agencies. 


Sec.  8202.  General  authorities. 
Sec.  8203.  Authorized  administrative  uses  of 
funds. 
Subchapter  B— Department  of  Defense 
.Administrative  Authorities 
Sec.  8211.  Administrative  Expenses. 
Sec.  8212.  End  use  and  retransfer  assurances. 
Sec.  8213.  Approval  of  third  country  trans- 
fers. 
Sec.  8214.  Exchange  training. 
CHAPTER     3— SPECIAL     REQUIREMENTS 
AND   AUTHORITIES   RELATING   TO   AP- 
PROPRIATIONS     AND       LOCAL      CUR- 
RENCIES 
Subchapter  A— Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 
Sec.  8301.  Requirement  for  authorization  of 

appropriations. 
Sec.  8302.  Authority  for  extended  period  of 

availability  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  8303.  Reduction  in  earmarks. 
Sec.  8304.  Obligation  upon  apportionment. 

Subchapter  B — Local  Currencies 
Sec.  8311.  Use  of  certain  foreign  currencies. 
Sec.  8312.  Interest  on  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rency proceeds. 
CHAPTER  4— PROCUREMENT  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  ARTICLES 
Sec.  8401.  Use  of  private  enterprise. 
Sec.  8402.  Procurement  standards  and  proce- 
dures. 
Sec.  8403.  Shipping  on  United  States  vessels. 
Sec.  8404.  Excess  and  other  available  prop- 
erty. 
Sec.  8405.  Grant  transfers  of  excess  defense 

articles. 
Sec.  8406.  Stockpiling  of  defense  articles  for 

foreign  countries. 
Sec.  8407.  Location  of  stockpiles. 
Sec.  8408.  Additions  to  war  reserve  stocks. 
Sec.  8409.  Retention  and  use  of  certain  items 
and  funds. 
CHAPTER  5-PERSONNEL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
Subchapter  A — General 
Sec.  8501.  Statutory  officers  in  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International 
Development. 
Sec.  8502.  Employment  of  personnel. 
Sec.  8503.  Experts,  consultants,  and  retired 

officers. 
Sec.  8504.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  or- 
ganizations. 
Sec.  8505.  Head  of  offices  abroad. 
Sec.  8506.  Chairman  of  OECD  Development 

Assistance  Committee. 
Sec.  8507.  Assignment  of  DOD  personnel  to 

civil  offices. 
Sec.    8508.    Discrimination    against    United 
States  personnel  providing  as- 
sistance. 
Sec.  8509.  Availability  of  funds  for  operating 

expenses  generally. 
Sec.  8510.  Availability  of  funds  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral. 
Sec.  8511.  Availability  of  funds. 
Subchapter  B— Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance and  Sale  Programs  Administered 
Through  the  Department  of  Defense 
Sec.  8521.  Authorized  functions. 
Sec.  8522.  Costs. 

Sec.  8523.  Role  of  chief  of  mission 
Subchapter  C — Administrative  Provisions  for 

the  Trade  and  Development  Agency 
Sec.  8531.  Director  and  personnel 
Sec.  8532.  Audits 
Sec.  8533.  Annual  report. 
Subchapter     D — Administrative     Provisions 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration 
Sec.  8541.  Stock  of  the  Corporation. 


Sec.  8542.  Organization  and  management. 

Sec.  8543.  Income  and  revenues. 

Sec.  8544.  General  provisions  relating  to  in- 
surance and  financing  program. 

Sec.  8545.  General  provisions  and  powers. 

Sec.  8546.  Annual  report:  maintanence  of  in- 
formation. 

Sec.  8547.  Definitions. 

Subchapter  E— Definitions  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  8551.  Definitions. 

Sec.  8552.  Activities  under  other  laws  not  af- 
fected. 

TITLE  IX— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9101.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  9102.  Savings  provisions. 

Sec.  9103.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.    9104.    Conforming    and    other    amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  9105.  Transition  rules  for  military  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  9106.  Repeal  of  obsolete  provisions. 

SEC.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

Statement  of  Policy.— 

(1)  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  em- 
barking on  a  new  era  of  domestic  renewal 
that  will  draw  strength  through  expanding 
cooperation  abroad  to  advance  United  States 
economic  and  political  interests  and  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  new  century. 

(2)  The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
best  served  by  a  community  of  nations  that 
respects  individual  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy, resolves  conflicts  peacefully,  engages 
in  free  and  open  trade,  uses  the  world's  lim- 
ited natural  resources  in  a  sustainable  man- 
ner, and  in  which  fundamental  human  needs 
are  met. 

(3)  Sustainable  development  is  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  United  States  because 
without  such  development,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  security  problems  will  multiply  and 
generate  future  costs  and  burdens:  and  be- 
cause overpopulation  and  environmental  de- 
struction threaten  to  undercut  the  best  ef- 
forts of  nations  to  build  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. 

(4)  Strengthening  democracy  and  human 
rights  advances  United  States  interests:  de- 
mocracies are  conducive  to  free  markets: 
they  are  more  reliable  partners,  more  recep- 
tive to  cooperation  in  environmental  protec- 
tion and  other  global  problems,  and  less 
prone  to  wage  war  on  each  other  or  sponsor 
terrorism.  Strengthening  democracy  is  espe- 
cially critical  to  achieving  what  must  re- 
main an  overriding  goal  of  the  United 
States;  helping  to  create  a  world  in  which  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  can  flourish. 

(5)  In  this  new  era  of  more  diffuse  chal- 
lenges to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  need  to 
maintain  and  restore  peace  through  arms 
control,  nonproliferation.  regional  peace 
processes,  and  collective  defense,  efforts,  and 
for  continued  vigilance  against  a  wide-range 
of  increasingly  transnational  security  chal- 
lenges, including  international  narcotics 
trafficking,  terrorism  and  other  inter- 
national crime  that  affect  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  United  States  Government  support  for 
efforts  to  alleviate  suffering  and  help  people 
help  themselves  reflects  the  ideals  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  have  a  long 
and  unequaled  record  of  responding  quickly 
and  substantially  to  humanitarian  crises 
caused  by  natural  and  manmade  disasters. 

(7)  An  open  and  growing  world  trading  sys- 
tem will  benefit  United  States  workers 
through  expanding  global  markets  and  cre- 
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ate  a  more  prosperous  and  secure  world.  Pro- 
motion of  broad-based  economic  growing  in 
developing  countries  is  an  important  means 
for  expanding  the  fastest  growing  markets 
for  United  States  exports. 

(8)  Diplomacy  effectively  advances  United 
States  security  and  prosperity,  meets  long- 
term  global  challenges,  and  builds  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  allies  and  multilat- 
eral organizations. 

(9)  Foreign  assistance  programs  are  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  meet  the  diverse  challenges  of  a  new  cen- 
tury, the  United  States  must  command  a  full 
range  of  creative  foreign  policy  tools  to 
shape  a  comprehensive,  long-term  approach 
to  promoting  the  United  States  national  in- 
terests reflected  in  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 
Promoting  Sustainable  Development,  Build- 
ing Democracy.  Promoting  Peace,  Providing 
Humanitarian  Assistance.  Promoting 
Growth  Through  Trade  and  Investment,  and 
Advancing  Diplomacy. 

TITLE  I— SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 
CHAPTER  1— SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITIES 
SEC.  1101.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

Statement  of  Policy.— 

(1)  United  States  prosperity  and  security 
in  the  Twenty-first  Century  will  depend  on 
the  successful  pursuit  of  global  sustainable 
development  based  on  an  abiding  commit- 
ment to  democratic,  free-market  principles. 

(2)  The  transnational  threats  of  persistent 
poverty,  global  environmental  degradation 
and  rapid  population  growth  threaten  to  un- 
dercut the  best  efforts  of  the  world  commu- 
nity to  ensure  a  more  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful future.  Addressing  these  threats  will  re- 
quire, among  other  things,  an  appropriate 
mix  of  people-to-people,  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral assistance  to  complement  local  ac- 
tion. 

(3)  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
long  demonstrated  a  moral  commitment  to 
help  those  in  need  and  to  provide  assistance 
that  reflects  the  traditional  humanitarian 
ideals  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  promotion  of  long-term,  equitable, 
and  environmentally  sustainable  develop- 
ment can  help  to  prevent  humanitarian  cri- 
ses and  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  people, 
particularly  children,  to  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters,  which  are  costly  in  terms  of 
both  human  life  and  financial  resources. 

(5)  United  States  support  for  people-to-peo- 
ple, bilateral  and  multilateral  sustainable 
development  programs  must,  therefore,  be 
targeted  on  broad-based,  economic  growth 
that  reduces  hunger  and  poverty,  protects 
the  environment,  enhances  human  capabili- 
ties, upholds  democratic  values,  and  im- 
proves the  quality  of  life  for  current  genera- 
tions while  preserving  that  opportunity  for 
future  generations  through,  among  other 
things,  helping  the  poor  majority  of  women, 
men,  and  children  in  developing  countries 
participate  in  the  development  process. 

(6)  Sustainable  development  efforts  will  be 
significantly  enhanced  through  the  broad 
participation  and  active  engagement  of  the 
United  States-based  private  sector,  including 
universities,  labor  unions,  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations,  and  the  people  of  each 
nation  as  producers,  workers,  and  citizens  of 
their  communities,  in  shaping  development 
policies  and  in  defining,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  programs  and  projects. 

(7)  The  ultimate  measure  of  success  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title  is  to  reach  a  point 
where  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life 
and  the  environment  are  such  that  assist- 
ance is  no  longer  necessary  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  new  forms  of  diplomacy,  coopera- 
tion and  commerce. 


SEC.  1102.  POUCIES  CONCERNING  SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Purposes  of  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment Programs.— The  promotion  of  sustain- 
able development  is  in  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Sustainable  devel- 
opment signifies  broad-based,  economic 
growth  which  protects  the  environment,  en- 
hances human  capabilities,  upholds  demo- 
cratic values,  and  improves  the  quality  of 
life  for  current  generations  while  preserving 
that  opportunity  for  future  generations.  The 
objectives  of  sustainable  development  are 
pursued  by  supporting  the  self-help  efforts  of 
people  in  developing  countries  to  implement 
sound  policies  that  increase  self-reliance,  eq- 
uity, and  productive  capacity,  to  invest  in 
their  people,  and  build  effective  and  account- 
able indigenous  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial institutions. 

(b)  SUSTALNABLE  DEVELOPMENT  OBJEC- 
TIVES.—The  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(a)  can  best  be  achieved  through  a  balanced, 
participatory  and  comprehensive  coopera- 
tion program  targeted  on  the  following  four 
inter-dependent  objectives — 

(1)    Encouraging    bro.\d-based    economic 

GROWTH.— 

(A)  Rationale. — Broad-based  economic 
growth  signifies  equitable  and  inclusive  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  developing  countries. 
Such  growth  is  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States 
because  it  permits  countries  to  progress  to- 
ward economic  self-reliance,  improve  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  their  citizens,  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty,  promote  food  security 
and  nutritional  well-being,  slow  population 
growth,  and  increase  opportunities  for  mutu- 
ally beneficial  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment. Broadly-based  economic  progress 
also  improves  the  prospects  for  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  political  pluralism.  Eco- 
nomic stagnation  or  narrowly  based-eco- 
nomic growth  may  fuel  political  instability 
and  threaten  international  security  and  co- 
operation. 

(B)  Objective.— Broadly-based,  sustainable 
growth  requires,  in  addition  to  sound  eco- 
nomic policies: 

(i)  investments  in  people,  particularly  poor 
people,  in  the  form  of  health,  nutrition,  edu- 
cation, shelter  and  other  critical  social  serv- 
ices: 

(ii)  a  broader  role  for  and  access  to  mar- 
kets for  both  women  and  men  through  im- 
proved policies  that  protect  and  advance  eco- 
nomic rights  for  all  citizens  without  regard 
to  gender,  race,  religion,  language  or  social 
status,  increase  self-reliance  in  meeting 
basic  needs,  and  raise  real  incomes  for  poor 
people; 

(iii)  stronger  and  more  accountable  public 
and  private  institutions  at  the  local  and  na- 
tional level,  and  sound  public  investments: 

(iv)  enhanced  food  security,  including  im- 
proved access  to  safe  food  and  adequate  nu- 
trition through  sustainable  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  post-harvest  food  preserva- 
tion: 

(V)  sound  debt  management,  including  re- 
sponsible relief  as  appropriate; 

(vi)  investments  in  people's  productive  ca- 
pabilities, including  measures  to  upgrade 
people's  technical  and  managerial  knowledge 
and  skills:  and 

(vii)  measures  to  ensure  that  the  poor  have 
access  to  productive  resources,  including  af- 
fordable and  resource-conserving  tech- 
nologies, technical  as  well  as  market-related 
information,  and  credit,  especially  for  small 
farms,  small  and  micro-enterprises,  and  the 
poorest  self-employed  sector,  and  otherwise, 
fully  participate  in  the  benefits  of  growth  in 
employment  and  income. 


(2)  Protecting  the  Global  Environ- 
ment.— 

(A)  Rationale.— The  economic  and  social 
well-being  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  indeed  the  health  of  our  citizens,  de- 
pend critically  on  the  global  environment 
and  physical  resource  base.  Consumption 
patterns,  systems  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production,  demographic  trends,  and 
use  of  natural  resources  directly  affect  the 
sustainability  of  long-term  development  and 
growth,  and  of  the  ecosystem.  Development 
that  does  not  take  account  of  its  environ- 
mental consequences  will  not  be  economi- 
cally sustainable  in  the  long  run.  Improved 
resource  management  is  a  critical  element  of 
a  balanced  pattern  of  development.  Both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  share  re- 
sponsibility to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions for  the  rational  and  sustainable  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  and  for  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Developing  countries 
not  only  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  en- 
vironmental degradation,  but  also  contribute 
to  that  degradation  as  they  struggle  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  their  people.  Therefore, 
environmental  sustainability  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  reducing  poverty,  nor  can  pov- 
erty be  eliminated  without  sustainable  man- 
agement of  the  natural  resource  base. 

(B)  Objective.— Sustainable  development 
programs  authorized  by  this  chapter  should 
address  the  root  causes  of  environmental 
harm,  promote  environmentally-sound  pat- 
terns of  growth  and  support  improved  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  and  protection 
of  the  environment.  These  activities  shall  in- 
clude efforts  to  address  urgent  global  envi- 
ronmental challenges,  including  the  loss  of 
biological  diversity  and  global  climate 
change,  as  well  as  efforts  to  address  signifi- 
cant environmental  problems  within  coun- 
tries and  regions.  Such  efforts  shall  seek  to 
promote  sound  environmental  policies  and 
practices  which  simultaneously  enhance 
long-term  economic  growth. 

(3)  Supporting  Democratic  Participa- 
tion.— 

(A)  Rationale.— It  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  in  keeping  with 
our  democratic  traditions  to  support  demo- 
cratic aspirations  and  values,  foster  the 
spread  of  enduring  democratic  institutions, 
and  encourage  universal  respect  for  civil  and 
human  rights.  The  establishment  of  local 
governance,  civil  society  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions, including  business  associations 
and  labor  unions,  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  ability  of  nations  to  sustain  development 
efforts. 

(B)  Objective.- Sustainable  development 
programs  must  help  to  build  and  strengthen 
organizations  and  institutions  that  foster 
participation  in  economic  and  political  deci- 
sion-making at  the  local  and  national  levels. 
Such  programs  shall  help  promote:  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law:  an  ex- 
panding role  for  nongovernmental  and  citi- 
zens organizations  and  their  capacity  to  ef- 
fectively participate  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic decision-making  and  to  implement  de- 
velopment programs:  means  to  enhance  citi- 
zen access  to  public  information:  the  ability 
of  all  citizens  to  choose  freely  their  govern- 
ment and  to  hold  that  government  account- 
able for  its  actions:  efforts  which  advance 
legal,  social,  and  economic  equality  for 
women,  workers,  and  minorities:  respect  for 
the  rights  of  women,  workers,  and  minori- 
ties: and  principles  of  tolerance  among  and 
within  religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

(4)  Stabilizing  World  Population 
Growth.— 

(.A)  Rationale.— Excessive  population 
growth  rates,  among  other  factors,  aggra- 
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vates  poor  health,  perpetuates  poverty,  and 
inhibits  saving  and  Investment,  particularly 
investments  in  people  in  the  form  of  basic 
health,  child  survival,  and  education  serv- 
ices. Continued  excessive  growth  in  world 
population  rates  will  undercut  sustainable 
development  efforts.  Unsustainable  popu- 
lation growth  is  directly  tied  to  degradation 
of  the  natural  resource  base  and  the  environ- 
ment and  contributes  to  economic  stagna- 
tion and  political  instability.  The  problems 
associated  with  excessive  population  growth 
are  interrelated  with  economic  and  social  in- 
equities, particularly  the  low  status  of 
women,  and  patterns  of  resource  consump- 
tion. Excessive  population  growth  impedes 
development  and  retards  progress  on  global 
issues  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  Objective.— The  primary  objectives 
are:  to  reduce  population  growth  to  rates 
that  are  consistent  with  sustainable,  broad- 
ly-based development,  to  provide  women  and 
men  with  the  means  to  freely  and  respon- 
sibly choose  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children,  and  to  contribute  to  improved  re- 
productive health.  This  calls  for  a  focus  on 
enhanced  access  to  and  quality  of  voluntary 
family  planning  services  and  reproductive 
health  care.  This  also  calls  for  strong  and 
sustained  programs  in  child  survival  and  the 
prevention  of  HIV/AIDS.  Improvement  of  fe- 
male education  and  raising  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  women,  carried  out  within 
the  context  of  encouraging  broad-based  eco- 
nomic growth,  are  particularly  important 
complementary  activities  that  contribute  to 
these  objectives. 

(C)  Principles.— To  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  sustainable  development  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles— 

(b  Popular  Participation.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— Sustainable  development 
depends  for  its  success  on  the  empowerment 
of  people  to  make  political  and  economic  de- 
cisions. Participation,  in  the  form  of  active 
involvement  of  program  participants  in  the 
identification,  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  development  programs  is  criti- 
cal to  the  success  of  those  programs.  There- 
fore, assistance  under  this  chapter  should  in- 
corporate the  local-level  perspectives  of  all 
participants,  especially  the  rural  and  urban 
poor  and  women,  in  the  identification,  de- 
sigrn,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
projects,  programs,  and  development  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  in  the  design  of  country  as- 
sistance strategies  and  overall  strategic  ob- 
jectives. 

(B)  Role  of  women  in  the  development 
process.— The  expansion  of  women's  oppor- 
tunities is  essential  to  reduce  poverty,  lower 
population  growth  and  bring  about  effective 
and  sustainable  development.  The  active  in- 
volvement of  women  in  economic,  political, 
and  social  activities  is  necessary  to  promote 
democracy  and  to  assure  sustainable  devel- 
opment. Women,  including  local  and  indige- 
nous women's  groups,  must  be  involved  as 
agents  as  well  as  beneficiaries  of  change  in 
all  aspects  of  the  development  process. 
Women,  therefore,  should  be  Integrally  in- 
volved in  policies,  programs,  and  projects 
undertaken  to  achieve  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(C)  Nongovernmental  organizations.— 
For  development  to  be  broad-based  and  sus- 
tainable, it  is  imperative  to  consult  with, 
and  fully  engage  in  the  policy  and  program 
planning  process,  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations representative  of,  and  knowledgeable 
about,  local  people  and  their  interests.  Non- 
governmental  organizations,   including  pri- 


vate voluntary  organizations,  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions,  labor  unions,  women's 
groups,  and  Indigenous  local  organizations, 
should  be  fully  utilized  in  meeting  the  objec- 
tives and  purjxjses  of  this  section  through, 
among  other  things,  regrular  involvement  in 
the  formulation  of  development  strategies 
for  countries  and  sectors. 

(D)  Utilization  of  United  States  institu- 
tional capabilities.— Programs  undertaken 
to  achieve  the  sustainable  development  ob- 
jectives of  this  chapter  should  recognize  and 
take  advantage  of— 

(i)  United  States  capabilities  in  science 
and  technology, 

(ii)  access  to  education  and  training  in 
United  States  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  training  facilities;  and 

(iii)  United  States  public  sector  expertise. 

This  may  be  encouraged  through,  among 
other  things,  long-term  collaboration  be- 
tween public  and  private  institutions  of 
science,  technology,  and  education  in  the 
United  States  and  developing  countries. 

(2)  Managing  for  Results.— 

(A)  In  General.— Assistance  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  a  developing  country's  own  efforts 
to  improve  the  lives  of  its  people,  nor  can 
the  United  States  afford  to  provide  assist- 
ance which  does  not  yield  enduring  results  in 
terms  of  improving  the  lives  of  the  poor,  en- 
courage a  stable  and  prosperous  global  order, 
and  contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Country  Requirements.— Sustainable 
development  programs  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  concentrated  in  countries  that  have 
a  demonstrated  need  for  such  programs,  that 
will  make  effective  use  of  such  programs, 
and  that  have  a  commitment  to  achieving 
clear  development  objectives.  Indicators  of 
such  countries  include  the  extent  to  which: 
there  is  a  high  incidence  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty, there  is  an  enabling  environment  in 
which  government  economics  and  sound  poli- 
cies are  conducive  to  accomplishing  the  sus- 
tainable development  objectives  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  government 
decision-making  is  transparent,  government 
institutions  are  accountable  to  the  public, 
an  independent  and  honest  judiciary  is  main- 
tained, local  government  bodies  are  demo- 
cratically elected,  and  political  parties,  non- 
governmental organizations  and  the  media 
operate  without  undue  constraints. 

(C)  Measuring  Results.— The  United 
States  assistance  program  under  this  chap- 
ter will  assess  the  commitment  and  progress 
of  countries  in  moving  toward  the  sustain- 
able development  objectives  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  con- 
tributions made  to  this  progress  by  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  chapter.  The  United 
States  will  establish  open  and  transparent 
systems  to  monitor  these  results,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  shift  scarce  resources  from  un- 
productive programs,  sectors  or  countries  to 
those  which  have  demonstrated  the  commit- 
ment and  ability  to  use  them  effectively. 

(3)  International  coordination.— The 
United  States  shall  seek  wherever  possible  to 
coordinate  its  sustainable  development  pro- 
gram with  other  bilateral  and  multilateral 
donors,  as  well  as  with  the  private  sector,  in 
order  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
sources allocated  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

SEC.  1103.  VOLUNTARY  COOPERATION  IN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

(a)  Statement  of  Poucy.— 

(1)  The  sustained  participation  of  United 
States  private  voluntary  organizations, 
labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  credit  unions 
that  are  engaged  in  activities  that  are  rel- 


evant to  the  development  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  serves  as  an  Important  means 
of  improving  the  lives  of  the  ix)or  in  those 
countries  and  enhances  the  likelihood  that 
the  goals  of  this  title  will  be  attained. 

(2)  The  sustained  participation  of  United 
States  and  overseas  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions  provides  an  opportunity  for  people  in 
developing  countries  to  participate  directly 
in  democratic  decisionmaking  for  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefit  through  ownership 
and  control  of  business  enterprises  and 
through  the  mobilization  of  local  capital  and 
saving.  These  organizations  should  be  uti- 
lized in  fostering  democracy,  free  markets, 
and  self-help,  community-based  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  Similarly,  sustained  participation  of 
United  States  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  economic  development  programs  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  building  of  in- 
digenous university  systems  that  support 
the  educational,  research,  and  service  needs 
of  their  societies  is  vital  to  their  achieving 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  open  demo- 
cratic political  systems  and,  at  the  same 
time,  supports  the  internationalization  of 
United  States  educational  institutions  by 
strengthening  their  faculty  and  the  pro- 
grams available  to  their  students. 

(4)  Such  sustained  participation  would  be 
enhanced  through  provisions  within  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  provide  such  organizations  and 
institutions  with  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  planning,  development  and  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  programs 
that  involve  those  organizations  and  institu- 
tions. 

(b)  Partnership  Relationship.— The 
President  is  encouraged  to  establish  a  for- 
mal, effective,  and  continuing  partnership 
relationship  with  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations, cooperatives,  and  credit  unions 
which  have  experience  in  working  in  devel- 
oping countries,  and  with  United  States  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  the  objective  of 
enhancing  attainment  of  the  goals  set  forth 
in  this  title.  Individuals  who  are  from  such 
organizations  and  institutions  and  who  have 
expertise  and  administrative  experience  in 
programs  relevant  to  the  development  needs 
of  developing  countries  should  be  consulted 
on  a  regular  basis  so  as  to  bring  their  exper- 
tise to  bear  on  those  objectives. 

(c)  American  Schools  and  Hospitals.- 
The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  support  of— 

(1)  schools  and  libraries,  outside  the  United 
States,  that  are  sponsored  by  United  States 
citizens  and  serve  as  study  and  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  hospital  centers  for  medical  education 
and  research,  outside  the  United  States,  that 
are  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens, 
where  such  support  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  this  title. 

SEC.  HM.  MICROENTERPRISE  AND  OTHER  CRED- 
IT PROGRAMS. 

Credit  resources  can  be  a  cost  effective 
tool  in  fostering  sustainable  development 
where  borrowers  and  projects  are  credit 
worth  and  where  the  costs  of  such  credit  as- 
sistance are  capable  of  being  reasonably  esti- 
mated. Subject  to  section  8202(i),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  for 
credit  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  sus- 
tainable objectives,  as  follows: 

(1)  Micro-  and  Small  Enterprise  Devel- 
opment.—To  promote  the  full  participation 
in  a  country's  economy  by  all  members  of  so- 
ciety through  Increased  access  to  formal  fi- 
nancial markets. 


(2)  Shelter.  Urban  development,  and  En- 
vironmental Infrastructure.— To  address 
needs  and  shelter,  urban  services  and  facili- 
ties, and  urban  environmental  management 
systems,  including  water  treatment  and 
waste  disposal  systems. 

(3)  Other  Projects  and  Programs.— To 
carry  out  other  purposes  of  this  chapter  that 
can  be  met  with  credit  resources. 

SEC.  1105.  AVAILABILmf  OF  FIHVDS. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
programs  in  support  of  the  sustainable  devel- 
opment objectives  of  this  chapter.  Funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 
Chapter  2— Development  Fund  for  Africa 

sec.  1201.  sustainable  development  pro- 
grams and  sub-saharan  africa 

(a)  Statement  of  Policy.— 

(1)  Sub-Saharan  Africa  faces  serious  obsta- 
cles to  sustainable  development,  including 
high  levels  of  poverty,  high  levels  of  disease 
burden  especially  tropical  diseases  and  HIV/ 
AIDS,  environmental  degradation,  high  pop- 
ulation growth  rates  and.  in  some  countries, 
civil  conflicts  that  threaten  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  people. 

(2)  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  also  undergoing 
significant  but  fragile  economic,  social,  and 
political  change,  including  economic  reforms 
and  transition  to  democracies,  which  hold 
promise  of  progress  in  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  Sub-Saharan  Africa  possesses  numerous 
species,  as  well  as  major  forest  reserves, 
which  will  become  increasingly  threatened 
in  the  absence  of  sustainable  development. 

(4)  The  challenges  facing  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca require  a  steady,  long-term  approach  to 
development,  and  therefore  the  purpose  of 
the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  to  help  the  poor  majority  of  men 
and  women  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  partici- 
pate in  a  process  of  long-term  development 
through  economic  growth  that  is  equitable, 
participatory,  environmentally  sustainable 
and  self-reliant. 

(5)  Experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to 
be  effective  and  sustainable,  assisted  devel- 
opment projects  and  programs  must  be  based 
on  local  consultation  and  involvement. 

(6)  By  addressing  the  broad  sustainable  de- 
velopment objectives  of  encouraging  broad- 
based  economic  growth,  reducing  excessive 
population  growth  rates,  preserving  the  envi- 
ronment, and  strengthening  democratic  gov- 
ernance and  expanding  popular  participa- 
tion, programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  can 
directly  improve  the  lives  of  the  poor  major- 
ity of  Africans. 

(b)  Local  Perspectives.— In  carrying  out 
sustainable  development  programs  for  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  the  local-level  perspectives 
of  the  rural  and  urban  poor,  including 
women,  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  shall  be  taken 
into  account  during  the  planning  process  for 
project  and  program  assistance. 

<c)  Availability  of  Funds.- Funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  for  sustainable  development  programs 
may  be  made  available,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  that  chapter,  to  carry  out 
such  programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Certain  Provisions 
of  Law.— Assistance  may  be  furnished  for  ac- 
tivities under  this  chapter  notwithstanding 
sections  7201(a)(7)  and  8402  of  this  Act.  and 
any  similar  provisions  of  law. 

Chapter  3— Role  of  Rel.\ted  Programs 
sec.  1301.  statement  of  policy  regarding 
role  of  international  finan- 
cial institutions, 

(1)  By  fostering  sound  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies, the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions— 
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(A)  further  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  free.  open,  and  stable  inter- 
national economic  and  financial  system;  and 

(B)  encourage  developing  countries  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  world  economy, 
thus  expanding  the  opportunities  for  United 
States  exports  and  investment. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  structural  and  sec- 
toral level  reforms  supported  by  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  and  programs 
aimed  at  addressing  such  problems  as  basic 
education,  environmental  protection,  health, 
and  population,  should  reinforce  the  goals  of 
United  States  sustainable  development  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  The  increasing  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions with  those  of  bilateral  assistance 
programs  provides  an  opportunity  for  those 
institutions  to  be  informed  of  local  perspec- 
tives, priorities,  and  capabilities  best  gained 
through  decentralized,  consultative  proc- 
esses. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  give  priority 
to  developing  an  international  consensus  on 
good  governance,  accountability  and  trans- 
parency, the  rule  of  law,  and  public  partici- 
pation as  central  to  the  development  proc- 
ess. 

(5)  The  ability  of  international  financial 
institutions  to  serve  these  ends  depends  on 
maintenance  of  strong  United  States  influr 
ence  in  them  and  fulfillment  of  United 
States  financial  commitments. 

SEC.  1302.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  REGARDING 
ROLE  OF  PEACE  CORPS. 

(1)  The  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  are  consistent 
with  a  fundamental  objective  of  this  Act — to 
broaden  the  participation  of  people  in  devel- 
oping countries  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  their  countries. 

(2)  The  benefits  provided  by  both  the  sus- 
tainable development  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  programs  authorized  by  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  will  be  enhanced  by  collabo- 
ration that,  while  not  infringing  on  the  tra- 
ditional autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps,  recog- 
nizes that  the  ability  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
address  issues  of  concern  to  the  people  of  de- 
veloping countries  at  the  grassroots  level 
complements  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  1303.  STATEME>rr  OF  POLICY  REGARDING 
ROLE  OF  AFRICAN  DEVTXOPMENT 
AND       INTER-AMERICAN       FOUNDA- 

•noNS. 

(1)  The  purposes  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  and  the  African  Development 
Foundation  as  set  forth  in  section  401(b)  and 
504  of  their  respective  Acts  are  consistent 
with  fundamental  premises  of  sustainable 
development  programs,  such  as  the  need  to 
expand  the  participation  of  individuals  in  so- 
cial and  economic  institutions  so  that  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  resolution  of  social  and 
economic  issues. 

(2)  Both  Foundations  have  demonstrated 
that  sustainable  development  may  be  fos- 
tered at  the  local  level  by  responding  to  the 
expressed  needs  of  the  people  who  live  and 
work  in  the  local  community,  and  providing 
them  with  the  means  to  carry  out  their  own 
development  initiatives. 

(3)  By  working  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
enhance  incomes,  expand  social  benefits,  and 
encourage  increased  participation,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion and  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
while  independent,  are  part  of  an  overall 
framework  of  support  for  developing  coun- 
tries which  aims  to  see  sustainable  develop- 
ment occur  at  the  local  and  the  national  lev- 
els. 


sec.  1304.  statement  of  policy  regarding 
role  of  p.l.  480  non-emergency 
title  ii  and  title  iii  programs. 

Statement  of  policy.— 

(1)  The  use  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  through  the  P.L.  480  non-emer- 
gency Title  II  program,  serves  the  dual  pur- 
poses of  supporting  the  efforts  of  poor  coun- 
tries to  meet  their  need  for  additional  food 
resources  while  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  long-term  sustainable  development  ef- 
forts of  those  countries. 

(2)  By  giving  priority  through  the  P.L.  480 
Title  III  program  to  those  least  developed, 
food  deficit  countries  with  high  levels  of 
malnutrition  that  ha.ve  long-term  plans  for 
broad-based  equitable  and  sustainable  devel- 
opment and  a  demonstrated  commitment 
and  capacity  to  use  food  aissistance  effec- 
tively, these  programs  show  a  consistency  of 
purpose  with  the  sustainable  development 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  II-BUILDING  DEMOCRACY 

SEC.  2001.  FINDINGS  ASD  STATEMENT  OF  POL- 
ICY. 

(a)  Findings.— 

( 1 »  There  is  a  growing  worldwide  movement 
toward  more  open,  just  and  democratic  soci- 
eties. This  trend  is  essential  to  achieving  the 
United  States  ultimate  objective  of  world- 
wide respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex.  language  or  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
this  trend  holds  great  promise  for  promoting 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Expansion  of  democratic  values  and  sys- 
tems must  be  promoted  through  bilateral, 
multilateral,  and  people-to-people  programs 
with  the  sustained  assistance  and  moral  sup- 
port of  the  international  community,  and  of 
the  established  democracies  in  particular. 

(3)  Democratic  development  takes  time  to 
take  root  in  society  and  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  need  for  the  international 
community  to  assist  in  the  consolidation  of 
democratic  values,  practices  and  institutions 
to  prevent  the  reversal  of  democratic  trends. 

(4)  Frequently,  newly  democratizing  coun- 
tries are  beset  by  ethnic  conflicts,  resurgent 
nationalism  and  anti-democratic  move- 
ments, and  political  reaction  to  economic  re- 
form. A  growing  number  of  countries  seek  to 
end  years  of  protracted  internal  conflict 
through  the  implementation  of  internation- 
ally-sanctioned political  settlements,  de- 
signed to  create  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernance, a  durable  peace,  and  the  institu- 
tional requisites  for  long-term  development. 

(5)  Furthermore,  democratic  institutions 
in  countries  where  democracy  has  taken  root 
can  be  similarly  threatened  by  regional  and 
civil  unrest,  and  other  threats  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(6)  Narcotics  trafficking,  terrorism  and 
other  forms  of  international  crime— and  the 
corruption  that  they  engender  of  political, 
administrative  and  other  democratic  institu- 
tions— pose  similar  threats  to  such  coun- 
tries, and  efforts  to  combat  these  scourges 
need  to  be  integrated  into  and  coordinated 
with  broader  efforts  to  develop  and  consoli- 
date democratic  institutions. 

(7)  To  advance,  countries  in  such  cir- 
cumstances may  require  international  as- 
sistance not  normally  included  in  humani- 
tarian relief  programs,  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, or  long-term  development  programs, 
and  the  international  community  needs  to  be 
able  to  respond  swiftly  to  meet  such  needs. 

(8)  Failure  by  the  United  States  to  respond 
effectively  to  threats  to  democracy  and 
human  rights  abroad  could  risk  important 
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United  States  interests,  jeopardize  substan- 
tial savings  in  United  States  defense  that  a 
more  democratic  and  predictable  world  will 
bring,  imperil  United  States  investments  and 
economic  reforms  that  will  result  in  trade 
and  economic  benefits  to  the  United  States, 
and  heighten  the  risk  that  many  transitions 
might  ultimately  fail  and  generate  costly 
humanitarian  emergencies. 

(9.)  Accordingly,  the  United  States  must 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  rapidly,  effec- 
tively, and  in  an  integrated  fashion  to  the 
new  opportunities  and  challenges  associated 
with  democratic  development. 

(b)  Statement  OF  Policy. — 

(1)  In  addition  to  promoting  strong  demo- 
cratic societies  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
sustainable  development  programs  author- 
ized under  title  I  of  this  Act.  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  coun- 
tries making  the  transition  to  democracy, 
and  countries  where  democratic  gains  are 
threatened,  by  providing  timely  assistance 
in  building  effective  democratic  institutions 
and  free  market  economies. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  responsibility  of  the  global 
community.  The  United  States  should  give 
priority  to  working  bilaterally  and  multilat- 
erally  to  ensure  commitment  of  substantial 
resources  toward  the  promotion  of  democ- 
racy in  transitional  countries,  and  to  coordi- 
nating policies  and  programs  among  institu- 
tions and  donors. 

Chapter  l— Pro.moting  Democracy 

Subchapter  a— Countries  in  Transition 

sec.  2101.  authority. 
The    President    may    provide    assistance 

under  this  subchapter  for  countries— 

(1)  that  have  recently  emerged  or  are  in 
the  process  of  emerging  as  democratic  soci- 
eties: or 

(2)  that  have  recently  emerged  or  are 
emerging  from  civil  strife  and  either  have  a 
democratically-elected  government  or  are 
making  progress  toward  developing  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government:  or 

(3)  where  democratic  progress  or  institu- 
tions are  threatened. 

SEC.  2102.  OBJECTIVES  AND  TYPES  OF  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Objectives.— Programs  under  this  sub- 
chapter should  be  designed  to  facilitate  the 
worldwide  trend  toward  more  open,  just  and 
democratic  societies,  and  may  include  pro- 
grams to — 

(1)  promote  the  development  of  functioning 
democratic  institutions  and  political  plural- 
ism. Including  programs  to  facilitate— 

(A)  establishment  of  fully  democratic  and 
representative  political  systems  based  on 
free  and  fair  elections  that  permit  multi- 
party participation: 

(B)  protection  of  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  liberties  and  individual  free- 
doms including  freedom  of  speech,  religion 
and  association,  access  to  information  and 
public  participation  in  decisionmaking: 

(C)  development  of  legal,  legislative,  con- 
stitutional, electoral,  journalistic,  edu- 
cational, and  other  institutions,  both  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  which  are 
essential  elements  of  civil  society  in  free 
pluralistic  societies; 

(D)  establishment  and  professional  devel- 
opment of  non-partisan  military,  security 
and  police  forces,  accountable  to  civil  au- 
thorities: 

(E)  development  of  intercommunal  conflict 
resolution  mechanisms:  and 

(F)  strengthening  of  policy  making  skills 
and  accountability  of  democratic  govern- 
ments. 


(2)  address  political,  economic  and  humani- 
tarian needs  that  arise  in  connection  with 
transitions,  or  that  if  unmet  undermine  or 
threaten  democratic  institutions:  and 

(3)  help  meet  security  challenges  on  a  tran- 
sitional basis  that  threaten  to  impede  or  re- 
verse democratic  reforms  or  institutions. 

(b)  Assistance  may  only  be  provided  to 
military  or  law  enforcement  forces  under 
this  subchapter — 

(1)  to  orient  militaries  or  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  their  respective  roles  in  a  demo- 
cratic order,  including  through  training, 
contacts  with  counterparts  in  established  de- 
mocracies, and  other  programs  designed  to 
enhance  respect  for  human  rights  and  under- 
standing of  principles  of  civilian  control  in  a 
democratic  society: 

(2)  to  enhance  the  practical  accountability 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  civil  justice 
institutions: 

(3)  to  promote  demilitarization  of  society, 
through  programs  aimed  at  demobilization, 
down-sizing,  and  rationalization  and 
professionalization  of  military  structures:  or 

(4)  to  the  extend  otherwise  permitted 
under  section  7104  of  this  Act:  or 

(5)  to  meet  the  challenges  described  in  sub- 
section (aK3). 

In  providing  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section the  President  shall  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  recipients  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

SEC.   2103.   AVAILABILmf  OF   FUNDS;   AUTHORI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Availability  of  Funds.— Funds  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  as  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  the  President  each  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  of  funds  that  are  authorized  and  ai>- 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  that  may  be  made  available  for 
assistance  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated separately. 

(b)  Authority.— Assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  subchapter  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

Subchapter  B— Independent  States  of  the 

former  Soviet  Union 
sec.  2201.  statement  of  poucy. 

(1)  The  international  community  has  an 
unparalleled  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
democratic  and  economic  transformation 
taking  place  in  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  the  integration  of 
those  states  into  the  community  of  peaceful 
and  democratic  nations. 

(2)  United  States  programs  that  facilitate 
this  process  constitute  and  should  be  seen  as 
critical  investments  in  America's  future. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  inde- 
pendent states  share  an  interest  in  ensuring 
that  assistance  is  focused  on  programs  that 
will  have  lasting  effect,  that  support  an  on- 
going process  which  can  survive  the  buffet- 
ing of  political  and  economic  setbacks,  and 
that  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  reform  that 
is  not  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
particular  initiatives. 

(3)  United  States  leadership  in  supporting 
reform  in  the  independent  states  will  remain 
critical.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
must  work  closely  with  allies  and  inter- 
national institutions  to  ensure  that  inter- 
national support  for  reform  in  these  states  is 
coordinated,  and  that  the  costs  of  programs 
to  support  the  ongoing  transformation  is  al- 
located fairly  among  those  with  a  shared 
stake  in  its  success. 

(4)  The  establishment  and  development  of 
democratic  institutions  and  market  econo- 
mies in  the  independent  states  of  the  former 


Soviet  Union  present  among  the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  challenges  of  out  times. 
Failure  to  meet  these  challenges  could 
threaten  United  States  national  security  in- 
terests and  jeopardize  substantial  savings  in 
United  States  defense.  Success  will  generate 
trade  and  investment  opportunities  for 
American  businesses  from  which  the  United 
States  stands  to  reap  enduring  employment 
and  other  economic  benefits,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  a  more  f)eaceful  and  stable  world 
having  lasting  benefits  for  all. 

SEC.  2202.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  as  authorized 
and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year.  Such  funds  may  be  made  available  on 
the  same  basis  as  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1993  under  chapter 
11  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Such  funds  shall  be  considered  to  be  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing available  the  administrative  authorities 
contained  in  this  Act. 

Subchapter  C— Central  and  Eastern 
Europe 
sec.  2301.  statement  of  policy. 

It  Should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  facilitate  the  reintegration  of 
Central  and  East  European  countries  into 
the  community  of  democratic  nations  based 
on  free  enterprise,  market  economies.  United 
States  assistance  programs  can  continue  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  these  ob- 
jectives by  building  on  earlier  initiatives,  in- 
cluding important  ongoing  initiatives  that 
were  established  under  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989.  In 
furtherance  of  these  objectives,  the  United 
States  should  support  economic  and  political 
reform  in  Central  and  East  European  coun- 
tries by  making  available  assistance  for 
SEED  Actions  as  authorized  by  the  SEED 
Act  and  for  Assistance  provided  under  the 
authorities  of  this  Act  to  such  countries  that 
are  taking  steps  toward- 

(1)  constitutional  democracy  and  political 
pluralism,  based  on  progress  toward  free  and 
fair  elections,  and  a  multi-party  political 
system: 

(2)  economic  reform,  based  on  progress  to- 
ward a  market-oriented  economy: 

(3)  respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  and  the  protection  of  fun- 
damental civil  liberties  based  on  progress  to- 
ward democratic  and  independent  judicial  in- 
stitutions: and 

(4)  a  willingness  to  build,  or  continue,  a 
constructive  and  lasting  relationship  with 
the  United  States  based  on  shared  values  and 
principles. 

SEC  2302.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  as  authorized 
and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year.  Such  funds  shall  be  considered  to  be  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing available  the  administrative  authorities 
contained  in  the  Act. 

Chapter  2— Information  and  Exchange 
sec.  2401.  poucy. 

(a)  In  general.— The  fostering  of  demo- 
cratic societies,  values,  and  institutions 
abroad  is  crucial  to  the  future  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Information 
and  exchange  programs  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  are  central  to  fostering  such 
democratic  values  and  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  and 
processes  around  the  world. 

(b)  Role  of  Programs  Conducted  by 
USIA— Programs  administered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  should  sup- 


port democratization  abroad  through  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  the  ex- 
change of  people,  ideas  and  values,  and 
should  promote,  through  in-country  personal 
contacts,  exchanges,  training  programs,  and 
informational  activities,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  democracy  in  such 
areas  as — 

(1)  the  role  of  the  citizen  and  government 
in  democracy  and  civil  society: 

(2)  the  principles  of  a  free  market  econ- 
omy: 

(3)  respect  for  the  rule  of  law: 

(4)  the  free  flow  of  information: 

(5)  free  and  fair  elections: 

(6)  responsible  and  representive  local  gov- 
ernment: and 

(7)  democratic  reform  of  education. 

TITLE  III— PROMOTING  PEACE 
SEC.  3001.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(1)  For  over  forty  years  the  specter  of 
international  communism  weighed  heavily 
on  United  States  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance priorities.  The  collapse  of  com- 
munism and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  have 
opened  up  new  possibilities  for  international 
cooperation  to  contain  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, to  prevent  conflict,  thereby  creating 
the  opportunity  for  realizing  international 
peace  and  security. 

(2)  Political  destabilization.  prompted  in 
part  by  the  demise  of  communism,  has  also 
unleashed  long  suppressed  internal  and  re- 
gional conflict  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  technologies  pose  unrelent- 
ing challenges  for  peace  and  security  that 
the  international  community  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  transnational  scourges 
of  narcotics  trafficking,  terrorism  and  other 
international  criminal  activity  threaten  at 
the  most  fundamental  level  the  ability  of 
Americans  and  others  to  live  their  lives  In 
safety. 

(4)  To  address  such  problems  during  this 
historic  transition  in  post-Cold  War  world  af- 
fairs. United  States  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral assistance  under  this  title  will  be  a  nec- 
essary complement  to  effective  diplomacy 
and  international  efforts  to  secure  lasting 
peace.  Failure  to  invest  at  this  time  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  prevent  conflict,  and  to 
promote  international  peace  and  security, 
threatens  the  prospects  for  substantial  sav- 
ings in  United  States  defense  and  other  ex- 
penditures in  the  future. 

Chapter  l— Peacekeeping  and  Related 
Programs 
sec.  3101.  statement  of  poucy, 

(1)  In  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War,  serious 
threats  persist  to  the  security  and  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  range  of  conflicts 
within  and  among  states  and  other  humani- 
tarian disasters  continue  to  threaten  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  undermine  the 
stability  of  regions  in  the  world,  generate 
disruptive  flows  of  refugees,  and  cause 
human  suffering  on  a  large  scale.  When  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake, 
including  its  treaty  obligations  and  humani- 
tarian concerns,  it  will  rely  on  a  variety  of 
unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multilateral  means 
to  respond  to  such  conflicts  and  crises. 

(2)  Diplomacy  by  our  Nation  and  others 
can  prevent  or  ameliorate  foreign  conflicts, 
crises,  and  breaches  of  the  peace  that  could 
impose  higher  costs  and  burdens  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  left  unaddressed.  It  is  therefore 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  through  United 
States  leadership  to  promote  the  security, 
welfare,  and  other  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 


United  States  by  supporting  timely,  preven- 
tive diplomatic  efforts,  unilaterally  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  nations. 

(3)  The  United  States  reaffirms  its  support 
for  appropriate  peace  operations  when  they 
advance  United  States  interests,  including 
the  fulfillment  of  United  States  treaty  obli- 
gations, or  foreign  policy  goals,  such  as  en- 
couraging the  spread  of  democratic  and  mar- 
ket institutions,  and  addressing  grave  hu- 
manitarian crises.  A  decision  to  support  or 
participate  in  such  operations  should  always 
be  based  on  an  assessment  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  whether  United 
States  interests  are  best  served  by  doing  so. 
SEC.  3102,  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  pay  assessed  and  other  contributions 
and  expenses  of  international  peacekeeping 
activities  and  other  international  activities 
directed  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  international  peace  and  security,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  related  humanitarian  re- 
lief: and 

(2)  to  furnish  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  international  and  regional  organi- 
zations and  arrangements  for  peacekeeping, 
international  activities  directed  to  the  res- 
toration or  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  and  other  programs  car- 
ried out  in  furtherance  of  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY'  OF  FUNI>S.— 

(1)  Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1)  as  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  the  President  each 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2)  as  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  the  President  each 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  If  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  Congress  that  doing  so  would  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may  be 
transferred  to.  and  consolidated  with,  funds 
available  for  the  other  such  paragraph,  and 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  under  that  paragraph  may  be 
used. 

(c)  AUTHORITY.— Funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  may  be  made  avail- 
able notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  law 
that  restrict  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

SEC.  3103.  DRAWDOWN  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Unforeseen  Emergencies.— If  the 
President  determines  that,  as  the  result  of 
an  unforeseen  emergency,  the  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  chapter  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes  is  important  to  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  the  President  may 
direct  the  drawdown  of  articles  and  services, 
of  an  aggregate  value  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,(XX)  in  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  in- 
ventory and  resources  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  Reimbursement.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  articles  and  services  provided  under  this 
section. 

Chapter  2— Nonproliferation  and 
Disarmament  Fund 
sec.  3201.  statement  of  policy. 

One  of  the  principal  threats  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
era  is  the  risk  of  proliferation  of  deadly 
weapons — nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and 
advanced  conventional  weapons — as  well  as 
their  delivery  systems.  The  United  States 


should  give  high  priority  to  pursuing  arms 
control  agreements  and  preventing  prolifera- 
tion by  supporting  and  enhancing  bilateral 
and  multilateral  efforts  to— 

(1)  establish  effective  controls  on  desta- 
bilizing weapon  systems  and  materials: 

(2)  dismantle  existing  systems: 

(3)  create  verifiable  safeguards  and  regimes 
and  effective  export  controls  on  related  tech- 
nologies and  materials:  and 

(4)  increase  the  effectiveness  and  help  en- 
sure the  implementation  of  existing  non- 
proliferation  and  arms  control  and  agree- 
ments, particularly  in  the  stales  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

SEC.  3202.  PROVISION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

Assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
chapter  to  facilitate— 

(1)  supporting  the  dismantlement  and  de- 
struction of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons,  their  delivery  systems,  and  con- 
ventional weapons: 

(2)  supporting  bilateral  and  multilateral 
efforts  to  halt  the  proliferation  on  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons,  their  de- 
livery systems,  related  technologies,  and 
other  weapons: 

(3)  establishing  programs  for  safeguarding 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  biologi- 
cal, chemical  and  other  weapons: 

(4)  establishing  programs  for  preventing  di- 
version of  weapons-related  scientific  and 
technical  expertise  to  terrorist  groups  or  to 
third  countries: 

(5)  increasing  effectiveness  of  existing  non- 
proliferation  and  arms  control  agreements 
and  promotion  of  arms  control  and  security 
in  regions  of  tension: 

(6)  assisting  international  agencies  in  the 
application  of  nonproliferation  treaty  safe- 
guards, in  the  verification  of  international 
nonproliferation  regimes,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peaceful  uses  of  technologies  and 
materials  related  to  such  weapons:  and 

(7)  establishing  programs  for  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  military  technologies  and 
capabilities  and  defense  industries  into  civil- 
ian activities. 

SEC.  3203,  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUND& 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

SEC.  3204.  DRAWDOWN  AUTHORITtES. 

(a)  Unforeseen  E.mergencies.— If  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  chapter  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able under  this  chapter  for  such  purposes, 
the  President  may  direct  the  articles  and 
services,  of  an  aggregate  value  not  to  exceed 
$100.000.(X)0  in  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  in- 
ventory and  resources  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  Reimbursement.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  articles  and  services  provided  under  this 
section. 

Chapter  3— Regional  Peace.  SECURiri-  and 

Defense  Cooperation 
sec.  3301.  statement  of  poucy. 

(1)  During  the  Cold  War.  regional  conflicts 
were  often  inspired  by  hegemonist  aspira- 
tions of  aggressive  communism.  In  the  post- 
Cold  War  era.  regional  and  internal  conflicts, 
fueled  by  more  discrete  problems  such  as 
ethnic  discord,  competing  territorial  claims 
and  other  sources  of  tension,  persist  and  are 
among  the  greatest  threats  and  barriers  to 
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the  achievement  of  international  peace  and 
stability,  and  a  safe  and  lawful  world  order. 

(2)  Prudent  investment  of  United  States  re- 
sources to  assist,  through  bilateral  and  col- 
lective efforts,  in  preventing  or  containing 
armed  conflict,  in  restoring  peace  and  stabil- 
ity, and  in  addressing  the  sources  of  conflict, 
is  essential  for  achieving  a  peaceful  world. 

(3)  Recent  successes  in  the  Near  East  ex- 
emplify the  value  of  United  States  dedica- 
tion to  resolving  conflict  in  an  area  whose 
security  and  stability  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  United  States: 

(A)  To  permit  continued  progress  in  reach- 
ing a  full  settlement  and  a  comprehensive, 
just  and  lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors,  the  United  States  must  as- 
sist Israel  in  maintaining  adequate  defense 
capabilities  to  ensure  its  territorial  integ- 
rity and  continued  survival. 

(B)  Recognizing  that  the  success  of  the 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment and  improving  the  well-being  of  people 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  United 
States  should  lead  in  building  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  Near  East  through  bilateral 
assistance  and  by  encouraging  multilateral 
and  other  donors  to  contribute  the  necessary 
resources  to  promote  sustainable  economic 
development  throughout  that  region. 

(4)  The  United  States  must  also  build  secu- 
rity partnerships  with  other  allies  and 
friendly  nations  to  assist  in  their  maintain- 
ing adequate  capabilities  to  preserve  inter- 
nal security,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  collec- 
tive defense  efforts  against  states  that  seek 
territorial  expansion  or  regional  hegemony. 

(5)  Furthermore,  to  contribute  to  an  inter- 
national response  capability,  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  need  to  provide  urgent 
and  immediate  assistance,  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally.  to  contain  and  resolve  con- 
flicts. To  respond  to  such  urgent  challenges 
and  to  promote  international  vigilance  in 
order  to  stem  incipient  regional  conflicts 
worldwide,  the  United  States  sees  great 
value  in  maintaining  alliances,  coalitions 
and  other  cooperative  defense  relationships 
that  permit  more  effective  collective  defense 
efforts. 

(6)  As  more  conflicts  are  resolved,  and  as 
peacetime  conditions  permit,  continued 
United  States  assistance  under  this  chapter 
should  focus  increasingly  on  conflict  preven- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  regional  arms  con- 
trol, with  an  emphasis  on  nonproliferation 
and  defense  education  and  training  appro- 
priate for  a  revised  military  role  in  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  world. 

SEC.  3302.  AUTHORITY  AND  PURPOSES. 

Assistance  under  this  chapter  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  following  purposes — 

(1)  to  support  and  promote  the  process  of 
resolving  conflict  and  establishing  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  to  meet  economic,  political  and 
security  needs,  in  the  Near  East; 

(2)  to  meet  immediate  threats  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  posed  by  re- 
gional and  internal  conflicts  through  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral  collective  defense  ef- 
forts, and  to  meet  other  political,  economic 
and  humanitarian  threats  to  security;  and 

(3)  to  enhance  the  ability  of  countries 
worldwide  willing  to  share  the  burden  of  con- 
tributing to  regional  alliances,  coalition  op- 
erations, and  other  collective  security  ef- 
forts to  counter  threats  to  and  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

SEC.  3303.  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  PROVIDING  DE- 
FENSE COOPERATION  ASSISTANCE. 

In  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter, 
the  President  should  take  into  account  the 


desirability  of  shifting  resources  away  from 
the  provision  of  defense  articles  to  economic 
development  purposes  as  rapidly  as  is  war- 
ranted by  the  easing  of  threats  to  regional 
peace  and  security,  and  the  need  to  maintain 
ongoing  defense  relations. 
SEC.  3304.  AVAItABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  of  funds  that  are  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  assistance  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  separately. 
Chapter  4— I.nternation.ai.  Narcotics  Traf- 
ficking. Terroris.m  and  Crimf,  Prevention 
sec.  3401.  statement  of  policy. 

(1)  International  criminal  activities,  par- 
ticularly international  narcotics  trafficking 
and  international  terrorism,  pose  insidious, 
unparalleled  transnational  threats  in  the 
post-Cold  War  period,  and  endanger  stability 
and  democratic  development. 

(2)  The  political  and  economic  upheavals 
triggered  worldwide  by  international  narcot- 
ics and  crime-related  violence  and  corrup- 
tion have  had  a  devastating  effect  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  make  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  such  inter- 
national criminal  activities  among  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Failure  to  address  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  related  illicit  activi- 
ties will  lead  inevitably  to  further  intensi- 
fied crime,  violence,  corruption,  disease  and 
poverty. 

(4)  The  threats  posed  by  terrorism  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  a  stable, 
safe  world  order  are  equally  profound,  and 
must  be  combatted  through  effective  inter- 
national cooperation,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  training  and  equipment. 

(5)  The  war  against  narcotics  trafficking, 
international  terrorism  and  other  forms  of 
international  criminal  activity  requires  the 
provision  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  as- 
sistance by  the  United  States,  including  as 
appropriate  through  defense  establishments, 
and  can  be  waged  most  successfully  by  en- 
listing broad-based  international  coopera- 
tion that  facilitates  flexible  responses  to 
stem  all  such  activity. 

(6)  In  order  to  combat  such  activities,  it  is 
imperative  that  international  cooperation  be 
improved,  and  efforts  in  this  regard  should 
include  assistance  to  promote  enhanced  po- 
lice investigative  techniques,  prosecutorial 
and  defense  skills,  and  judicial  training  and 
administration. 

SEC.  3402,  AUTHORITIES. 

Assistance  under  this  chapter  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  following  purposes — 

(1)  to  control  narcotics  and  psychotropic 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances  in- 
cluding through  programs  to  promote  alter- 
native development,  and  including  through 
enforcement,  demand  reduction  and  treat- 
ment programs; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  rule  of  law  and  the  abil- 
ity of  law  enforcement  and,  as  appropriate, 
defense  personnel  of  foreign  countries  to 
combat  international  criminal  activity  in- 
cluding corruption,  money  laundering,  eco- 
nomic crimes,  illegal  trade,  narcotics  manu- 
facturing and  trafficking  and  terrorism; 

(3)  to  enhance  anti-terrorism  skills  of  for- 
eign law  enforcement  and,  as  appropriate, 
defense  personnel  to  deter  terrorists  and  ter- 
rorist groups  from  engaging  in  international 
terrorist  acts  such  as  bombing,  kidnapping. 


assassination,  hostage-taking  and  hijacking; 
and 

(4)  to  provide  concrete  anti-crime,  anti-ter- 
rorism and  antinarcotics  assistance  to 
friendly  countries  to  strengthen  bilateral 
ties  and  to  increase  respect  for  human  rights 
by  sharing  with  foreign  civil  authorities 
modern,  humane  and  effective  anti-crime 
and  anti-terrorism  techniques;  and 

(5)  to  combat  through  effective  coopera- 
tion international  criminal  activity,  includ- 
ing organized  crime  and  its  role  in-attempt- 
ing to  influence  the  process  of  government, 
and  to  increase  international  awareness  of 
the  need  for  concerted  efforts  through  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  means,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Criminal  Justice;  and 

(6)  to  promote  international  criminal  jus- 
tice, including  through  assistance  to  pro- 
mote enhanced  police  investigative  tech- 
niques, prosecutional  and  defense  skills,  and 
judicial  training  and  administration. 

SEC.  3403.   PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO  ANTI-NAR- 
COTICS PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Furnishing  As.sistance.— The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  purposes  of  controlling  nar- 
cotics and  psychotropic  drugs  and  other  con- 
trolled substances  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  and  is  authorized  to 
furnish  narcotics-related  assistance  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  that  restricts 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  (except  sec- 
tion 7201(a)(6)). 

(b)  Agreements  With  Other  Countries.— 
In  order  to  promote  cooperation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  conclude  agreements,  including 
reciprocal  maritime  agreements,  with  other 
countries  to  facilitate  control  of  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics  analgesics,  including 
opium  and  its  derivatives,  other  narcotic  and 
psychotropic  drugs,  and  other  controlled 
substances. 

(c)  Contribution  by  Recipient  Cou.vtry  to 
Counter-Narcotics  Efforts.— To  ensure 
local  commitment  to  the  anti-narcotics  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  chapter,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  receiving  such  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  should  bear  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  costs  of  any  narcotics 
control  program,  project,  or  activity  for 
which  such  assistance  is  to  be  provided.  The 
government  of  a  country  may  bear  such 
costs  on  an  'in  kind"  basis. 

(d)  Use  of  Herbicides  for  Aerial  Eradi- 
cation of  Narcotics.— The  President,  with 
the  assistance  of  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  monitor  the  use  of  any  herbicides 
provided  under  this  chapter  for  aerial  eradi- 
cation in  order  to  determine  the  impact  of 
such  use  on  the  environment  and  on  the 
health  of  individuals. 

(e)  LiMiT.^TiONs  on  Uses  of  Aircraft  and 
Other  Equip.ment.— The  President  shall  take 
all  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  made  available  to  for- 
eign countries  for  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 3402(1)  are  used  only  in  ways  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  such 
equipment  was  made  available.  In  the  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  section  7303,  the 
President  shall  discuss  any  evidence  indicat- 
ing misuse  by  a  foreign  country  of  aircraft  or 
other  equipment  made  available  for  purposes 
described  in  section  3402(1),  and  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  prevent  future 
misuse  of  such  equipment  by  that  foreign 
country. 

(f)  Prohibition  on  Assistance  to  Drug 
Traffickers.— The  President  shall  take  all 


reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  not  provided  to  or  through 
any  individual  or  entity  that  has  been  con- 
victed of.  or  against  whom  a  government  has 
formal  criminal  charges  pending  regarding,  a 
violation  of.  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  for- 
eign country,  relating  to  narcotic  or  psycho- 
tropic drugs  or  other  controlled  substances. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  re- 
strict assistance  that  is  provided  under  this 
Act  to  facilitate  alternative  development 
programs. 

(g)  Coordination  of  All  United  States 
Anti-Narcotics  Assistance.— Consistent 
with  subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment to  support  international  efforts  to 
combat  illicit  narcotics  production  or  traf- 
ficking. Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  impair  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  with  respect  to  law  enforcement, 
domestic  security  operations,  or  intelligence 
activities  as  defined  in  Executive  Order 
12333. 

SEC.    3404.    PROVISIONS    RELATED    TO   LAW    EN- 
FORCEMENT TRAINING. 

(a)  Training  by  State  Department  Per- 
sonnel.—Employees  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  not  engage  in  the  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  for  anti-terrorism 
programs  under  this  chapter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  training  (including  short  term  re- 
fresher training)  or  services  provided  to  law 
enforcement  personnel  by  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  with  regard 
to  crisis  management,  facility  security,  or 
VIP  protection. 

(b)  Assistance  Relating  to  Intelligence 
Activities— Anti-terrorism  assistance  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  include  activities  in- 
volved in  the  collection  of  intelligence  as  de- 
fined in  Executive  Order  12333.  other  than 
limited  training  in  the  organization  of  intel- 
ligence for  antiterrorism  purposes  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  Types  of  Assistance.— Anti-crime  and 
anti-terrorism  assistance  under  this  chapter 
should  emphasize  the  provision  of  training 
rather  than  the  provision  of  articles.  Such 
training  should  be  provided  with  due  regard 
for  a  country's  commitment  to  democracy 
and  respect  for  human  rights,  and  where  ap- 
propriate should  incorporate  a  component  to 
promote  respect  for  human  rights.  To  the  ex- 
tent equipment  or  other  articles  are  provided 
under  assistance  programs  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  items  that  support  more  effective 
administrative  efforts  should  receive  the 
highest  consideration. 

SEC.  3405.  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  7201(a)(7)  of  this  Act  and  any  simi- 
lar provisions  of  law  shall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

SEC.  3406.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  of  funds  that  are  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  assistance  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  separately. 

TITLE  IV— PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  4001.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(1)  The  post-Cold  War  era  has  been  marked 
by  a  sudden  proliferation  of  crises  and  tran- 


sitions that  have  led  to  a  massive  civilian 
death  toll,  widespread  human  suffering,  and 
an  unprecedented  number  of  people  becom- 
ing refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

(2)  Civil  war.  international  conflict,  and 
natural  disasters  have  all  contributed  to 
these  humanitarian  crises  which  have  jeop- 
ardized the  stability  of  nascent  democracies 
and  strained  the  ability  of  fragile  economies 
to  meet  these  unexpected  requirements. 

(3)  In  significant  measure,  the  effects  of 
manma^e  and  natural  disasters,  at  times 
amplified  by  prolonged  environmental  deg- 
radation, threaten  continued  sustained  de- 
velopment and  are  at  the  same  time  mag- 
nified by  the  lack  of  that  development. 

(4)  Bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
that  provide  support  to  countries  faced  with 
large  numbers  of  refugees,  rapidly  respond  to 
natural  and  manmade  disasters,  and  other- 
wise meet  humanitarian  and  crisis  needs  are 
essential  for  the  continued  democratization 
and  economic  growth  of  countries  that,  by 
themselves,  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
cope  with  crises  of  such  magnitude. 

Chapter  l— Refugee  Assistance 

SEC.    4101.    STATEMENT    OF    POLICY    AND    PUR- 
POSES. 

(a)  State.ment  of  Policy — 

(1)  United  States  leadership  in  inter- 
national refugee  and  migration  affairs  re- 
flects our  humanitarian  values  and  tradi- 
tions. 

(2)  United  States  refugee  assistance  up- 
holds humanitarian  principles  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  shares  with  others  in  the  inter- 
national community. 

(3)  Too  often,  situations  involving  serious 
violations  of  human  rights,  conflict,  or  disas- 
ter create  or  threaten  to  create  large-scale 
refugee  and  migration  programs  in  which  the 
victims  are  forced  to  flee  their  homes  for 
safety  and  survival. 

(4)  United  States  advances  the  ability  of 
the  international  community  to  address  hu- 
manitarian crises  involving  the  forced  mi- 
gration of  peoples  through  support  for.  par- 
ticipation in  and  assistance  to.  the  inter- 
national and  other  institutions  involved  in 
the  protection  of  and  assistance  to  victims  of 
persecution,  conflict  and  other  forms  of 
human  rights  violations  and  forced  displace- 
ments. 

(5)  United  States  efforts  to  improve  inter- 
national cooperation  and  burdensharing  in 
carrying  out  these  programs  underscore  that 
these  issues  are  the  subject  of  international 
concern  and  shared  responsibility. 

(6)  Prompt  and  effective  responses  can 
avert  further  crises  and  instability  and  can 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  victims  of  dis- 
placement. 

(7)  It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
have  the  resources  and  the  flexibility  to  be 
able  to  provide  effective  and  immediate  as- 
sistance in  this  regard. 

(b)  Purposes  of  Assistance.— Assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  be  made  available 
to— 

(1)  provide  assistance  to  or  on  behalf  of  ref- 
ugees, conflict  victims,  displaced  persons, 
and  other  victims  of  forced  migration,  who 
are  outside  the  United  States,  including  as- 
sistance on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  will 
be  considered  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  and  for  the  initial  reintegration  of 
persons  who  have  been  repatriated  to  their 
countries  of  origin; 

(2)  contribute  to  the  activities  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
the  International  Organization  for  Migra- 
tion, the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 


East,  and  other  relevant  organizations  and 
institutions;  and 

(3)  provide  such  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  prevention  and  so- 
lution of  refugee  and  other  migration  prob- 
lems, in  countries  of  origin  as  well  as  in 
countries  of  asylum,  and  including  for  reset- 
tlement and  demining  efforts. 

(c)  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
assistance.— 

(1)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  national  interest  he  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  4102  when  such  needs  are  un- 
expected and  urgent. 

(2)  There  is  established  a  United  States 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  .Assist- 
ance Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  from  time  to  time 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. The  President  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Congress  concerning  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Waiver  of  Restrictions  on  Assist- 
ance.—The  President  may  carry  out  activi- 
ties under  this  chapter  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  4102.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

Chapter  2— Disaster  Assistance 
sec.  4201.  poucy 

(a)  Humanitarian  Concerns  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  American  People.— Prompt 
United  States  assistance  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  caused  by  natural  and  manmade 
disasters  is  a  longstanding  tradition  and  an 
important  expression  of  the  humanitarian 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide assistance  through  bilateral,  multilat- 
eral, and  people-to-r)eople  means  for  the  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  of  people  and  coun- 
tries affected  by  such  disasters  is  hereby  re- 
affirmed. 

(b)  Reaching  Those  Most  in  Need— In  car- 
rying out  this  chapter,  the  President  shall 
insure  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
reaches  those  most  in  need  of  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation as  a  result  of  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters. 

SEC.  4202.  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance  for  international 
disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  assistance  relating  to 
disaster  preparedness,  prevention,  and  miti- 
gation, and  to  the  prediction  of.  and  contin- 
gency planning  for.  natural  and  manmade 
disasters  abroad. 

(b)  NoNAPPLiCABiLrn-  OF  Other  Provi- 
sions.— Assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

(c)  Borrowing  authority'.— 

(1)  AUTHORiTi'.— In  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter, up  to  $50,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  obligated  against  appropriations  available 
to  carry  out  other  titles  of  this  Act  for  use 
in  providing  assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  authorities  and  general  policies  of  this 
chapter. 

(2)  Rei.mbursement.— Amounts  subsequent- 
ly appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  a  disaster  may  be  used  to  re- 
imburse any  appropriation  account  against 
which  obligations  were  incurred  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  that  disaster. 
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(d)  Reconstruction.— A  portion  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  reconstruction  and  institu- 
tion-building- needs  arising  from  natural  or 
manmade  disasters. 

SEC.  4203.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

Ch.'Vpter  3— Emkrgencv  Food  Assistance 
sec.  4301.  statement  of  policy  regarding 
emergency     food     assistance 
under  public  law  480,  title  o. 

(1)  The  United  States  continues  to  provide 
leadership  in  addressing  famine  and  other  ur- 
gent or  extraordinary  worldwide  relief  needs. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  use  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  through  bilateral 
and  multilateral  channels  to  meet  emer- 
gency food  needs  has  saved  lives,  amelio- 
rated suffering,  and  has  been  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  the  best  in  the  humanitarian 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

(3)  This  assistance  is  often  provided  in  con- 
junction with  assistance  furnished  under  the 
other  chapters  of  this  title  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  relief  for  those  less 
fortunate  that  we  who  are  refugees  or  other 
victims  of  forced  migration,  or  are  suffering 
the  consequences  of  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
asters. 

TITLE  V— PROMOTING  GROWTH 
THROUGH  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
SEC.  5001.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(1)  In  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  will  be  shaped  by  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  compete  and  prosper  in 
a  global  economy. 

(2)  The  United  States  remains  committed 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade  among  nations 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  promote  ex- 
panding international  markets  and  global 
economic  prosperity. 

(3)  Economic  growth  and  creation  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United  States 
are  directly  and  materially  enhanced  by 
international  economic  growth  and  trade  lib- 
eralization. 

(4)  United  States  trade  and  investment  rep- 
resent a  powerful  means  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  and  emerg- 
ing economies  and  economies  in  transition. 
Expanding  United  States  trade  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  the  markets  of  the  fu- 
ture is  best  sustained  by  free-market  ori- 
entation and  sustained  developmemt  in 
those  countries. 

(5)  The  twin  tracks  of  commercial  engage- 
ment and  longer-term  sustainable  develop- 
ment represent  complementary  means  of  ad- 
vancing United  States  interests  by  creating 
a  more  prosperous,  therefore  more  secure, 
world. 

(6)  The  provision  of  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  program  of  export  financing,  in- 
vestment insurance,  guaranties  and  feasibil- 
ity studies  significantly  enhances  the  ability 
of  the  private  sector  to  pursue  trade  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Chapter  l— Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

SEC.  5101.  PLUPOSE  AND  POLICY. 

(a)  Purpose. —The  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  shall  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Sute.  The  purpose 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  mobilize  and  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  United  States  pri- 
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vate  capital  and  skills  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed  friendly 
countries  and  areas,  and  countries  in  transi- 
tion from  nonmarket  to  market  economies, 
thereby  complementing  the  development  as- 
sistance objectives  of  the  United  States,  fa- 
cilitating the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  private  sector,  and  promoting  United 
States  economic  growth. 

(b)  Development.  Export,  and  Per  Capita 
Income  Criteria.— The  Corporation,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  provide  insurance,  re- 
insurance, or  financing  for  a  project,  shall 
especially — 

(1)  be  guided  by  the  economic  and  social 
development  impact  and  benefits  of  such  a 
project  and  the  ways  in  which  such  a  project 
complements,  or  is  compatible  with,  other 
development  assistance  programs  or  projects 
of  the  United  States  or  other  donors; 

(2)  give  preference  to  projects  which  pro- 
mote United  States  exports  and  increase 
United  States  economic  growth;  and 

(3)  give  preferential  consideration  to  in- 
vestment projects  in  countries  that  have  per 
capiu  incomes  of  $1,230  or  less  in  1992  United 
States  dollars;  and  restrict  its  activities  in 
countries  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $5,335  or 
more  in  1992  United  States  dollars  (other 
than  countries  designated  as  beneficiary 
countries  under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U  S  C 
2702)). 

(c)  Guidelines  for  Activities  of  OPIC— In 
carrying  out  its  purpose,  the  Corporation, 
utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  undertake— 

(1)  to  conduct  insurance,  reinsurance,  and 
financing  operations  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  taking  into  account  in  its  financing 
operations  the  economic  and  financial 
soundness  of  projects; 

(2)  to  utilize  private  credit  and  investment 
institutions  and  the  Corporation's  financing 
authority  as  the  principal  means  of  mobiliz- 
ing capital  investment  funds; 

(3)  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
revolve  its  funds  through  selling  its  direct 
investments  to  private  investors  whenever  it 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory 
terms; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  to  risk  manage- 
ment, including  efforts  to  share  its  insurance 
risks  and  reinsurance  risks; 

(5)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  oper- 
ations the  extent  to  which  the  governments 
of  less  developed  countries  are  receptive  to 
private  enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  maintain 
conditions  which  enable  private  enterprise  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment process; 

(6)  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competi- 
tion and  discourage  monopolistic  practices; 

(7)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible, in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  goals, 
the  balance-of-payments  and  economic  and 
employment  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  to  conduct  its  activities  in  consonance 
with  the  international  trade,  investment, 
and  financial  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  seek  to  support  those 
developmental  projects  having  positive  trade 
benefits  for  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  its  field  of 
competence,  interested  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  organizations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  national  and  international, 
with  respect  to  projects  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  private  enterprise 
in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

SEC.  5102.  INVESTMENT  INSURANCE.  FINANCING, 
AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Investment  Insurance.— 


(1)  Risks  for  which  insurance  issued.— 
The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  insur- 
ance, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine,  to  eligible  in- 
vestors assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks 
with  respect  to  projects  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  approved: 

(A)  Inability  to  convert  into  United  States 
dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such 
currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  in  the  project,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
investment. 

(B)  Loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  approved  project  due  to  expropriation 
or  confiscation  by  action  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

(C)  Loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  insurrec- 
tion, or  civil  strife. 

(D)  Loss  due  to  business  interruption 
caused  by  any  of  the  risks  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C). 

(2)  Risk  sharing  arrangements  with  for- 
eign governments  and  multilateral  orga- 
nizations.—Recognizing  that  major  private 
investments  in  emerging  democracies, 
economies  in  transformation  and  less  devel- 
oped friendly  countries  or  areas  are  often 
made  by  enterprises  in  which  there  is  multi- 
national participation,  including  significant 
United  States  private  participation,  the  Cor- 
poration may  make  arrangements  with  for- 
eign governments  (including  agencies,  in- 
strumentalities, and  political  subdivisions 
thereof)  and  with  multilateral  organizations 
and  institutions  for  sharing  liabilities  as- 
sumed under  investment  insurance  for  such 
investments  and  may,  in  connection  with 
such  arrangements,  issue  insurance  to  inves- 
tors not  otherwise  eligible  for  insurance 
under  this  chapter,  except  that — 

(A)  liabilities  assumed  by  the  Corporation 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, and 

(B)  the  maximum  share  of  liabilities  so  as- 
sumed shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
participation  by  eligible  investors  in  the 
project. 

(3)  Maximum  continge.nt  liability  with 
RESPECT  to  single  INVESTOR.— Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  maximum  contingent  liabil- 
ity for  investment  insurance  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  permitted  to  have  outstanding 
under  section  5104(a)(1)  shall  be  issued  to  a 
single  investor. 

(4)  Other  insurance  functions.— 
(A)  In  general.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(i)  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to  associ- 
ate or  share  risks,  with  insurance  companies, 
financial  institutions,  any  other  persons,  or 
groups  thereof,  and 

(ii)  employ  such  insurance  companies,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  other  persons,  or 
groups,  where  appropriate,  as  its  agent,  or  to 
act  as  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  and  serv- 
icing of  insurance,  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
the  exercise  of  subrogation  rights,  the  ceding 
and  accepting  of  reinsurance,  and  in  any 
other  matter  incident  to  an  insurance  busi- 
ness, except  that  such  agreements  and  con- 
tracts shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Corporation  set  forth  in  section  5101 
and  shall  be  on  equitable  terms. 

(B)  Risk-sharing  agree.ments.— The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  enter  into  pooling 
or  other  risk-sharing  agreements  with  multi- 
lateral insurance  or  financing  agencies  or 
groups  of  such  agencies. 


(C)  Ownership  interest  in  risk-sharing 
entities.- The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
hold  an  ownership  interest  in  any  associa- 
tion or  other  entity  established  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sharing  risks  under  investment  in- 
surance. 

(b)  Invest.ment  Financing.— 

(1)  Direct  lending. 

(A)  In  general.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  in  United  States  dol- 
lars, repayable  in  dollars,  and  to  make  loans 
in  foreign  currencies,  to  firms  privately 
owned  or  of  mixed  private  and  public  owner- 
ship, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine. 

(B)  Use  of  loan  for  new  technologies. 
PRODUcrrs,  or  services.— The  Corporation 
may  designate  up  to  25  percent  of  any  loan 
under  this  subsection  of  use  in  the  develop- 
ment or  adaptation  in  the  United  States  of 
new  technologies  or  new  products  or  services 
that  are  to  be  used  in  the  project  for  which 
the  loan  is  made  and  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  or  social  development  of 
less  developed  countries. 

(2)  E(}UITY  INVESTMENT. 

(A)  In  general.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  invest  in,  or  otherwise 
acquire  equity  securities  or  securities  with 
equity  characteristics  of  any  firm  or  entity, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  to  be  funded  in  the 
same  manner  as  direct  loans  under  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  capital  for  any  project 
which  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  except  that — 

(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's equity  investment  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  equity  investment 
made  with  respect  to  such  project  at  the 
time  that  the  Corporation's  equity  invest- 
ment is  made,  except  for  securities  acquired 
through  the  enforcement  of  any  lien,  pledge, 
or  contractual  arrangement  as  a  result  of  a 
default  by  any  party  under  any  agreement 
relating  to  the  terms  of  the  Corporation's  in- 
vestment; and 

(ii)  the  Corporation's  equity  investment 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
project,  when  added  to  any  other  invest- 
ments made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
such  project,  shall  not  cause  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  such  investment  to  exceed,  at 
the  time  any  such  investment  is  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation.  75  percent  of 
the  total  investment  committed  to  such 
project  as  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  determination  under  this  clause  shall 
be  conclusive  for  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's authority  to  make  or  guarantee  any 
such  investment. 

(B)  Additional  criteria.— In  making  in- 
vestment decisions  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Corporation  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Corporation's  equity  in- 
vestment will  assist  in  obtaining  the  financ- 
ing required  for  such  projects. 

(C)  Disposition  of  equity  interest.— Tak- 
ing into  consideration,  among  other  things, 
the  Corporation's  financial  interests  and  the 
desirability  of  fostering  the  development  of 
local  capital  markets  in  emerging  democ- 
racies, economies  in  transformation  and  less 
developed  countries,  the  Corporation  shall 
endeavor  to  dispose  of  any  equity  interest  it 
may  acquire  under  this  subsection  within  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  interest. 

(3)  Investment  guarantee. 

(A)  authority.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  eligible  investors  guar- 


antees of  loans  and  other  investments  made 
by  such  investors  assuring  against  loss  due 
to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Corporation  may  determine, 
subject  to  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D). 

(B)  Guarantees  on  other  than  loan  in- 
vestments.—a  guarantee  issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  on  other  than  a  loan  invest- 
ment may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

(C)  LiMrr  on  amount  of  investment  guar- 
anteed.—Except  for  loan  investments  for 
credit  unions  made  by  eligible  credit  unions 
or  credit  union  associations,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  investment  (exclusive  of  interest 
and  earnings)  for  which  guarantees  are  is- 
sued under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of 
issuance  of  any  such  guarantee,  75  percent  of 
the  total  investment  committed  to  any  such 
project  as  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  determination  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's authority  to  issue  any  such  guarantee. 

(D)  Maximum  contingent  liability  with 
respect  to  single  investor.— Not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  maximum  contingent  liabil- 
ity for  investment  guarantees  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  permitted  to  have  outstanding 
under  section  5104(a)(2)  may  be  issued  to  a 
single  investor. 

(c)  Investment  Encouragement.— The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port through  financial  participation,  incen- 
tive grant,  or  otherwise,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine, the  identification,  assessment,  sur- 
veying, and  promotion  of  private  investment 
opportunities,  using  wherever  feasible  and 
effective  the  facilities  of  private  investors, 
except  that  the  Corporation  shall  not  finance 
any  survey  to  ascertain  the  existence,  loca- 
tion, extent,  or  quality  of  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources. 

(d)  Special  Activities.— The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  administer  and  manage  spe- 
cial projects  and  programs,  including  pro- 
grams of  financial  and  advisory  support, 
which  provide  private  technical,  profes- 
sional, or  managerial  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources,  skills,  tech- 
nology, capital  savings,  intermediate  finan- 
cial and  investment  institutions,  and  co- 
operatives. The  funds  for  these  projects  and 
programs  may.  with  the  Corporation's  con- 
currence, be  transferred  to  it  for  such  pur- 
poses under  the  authority  of  section  8201  of 
this  Act  or  from  other  sources,  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

SEC.  5103.  ENHANCING  PRIVATE  POLITICAL  RISK 
INSURANCE  INDUSTRY. 

In  order  to  encourage  greater  availability 
of  political  risk  insurance  for  eligible  inves- 
tors by  enhancing  the  private  political  risk 
insurance  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  chapter, 
the  Corporation  shall  undertake  programs  of 
cooperation  with  such  industry,  and  in  con- 
nection with  such  programs  may  engage  in 
the  following  activities: 

(1)  Utilizing  its  statutory  authorities,  en- 
courage the  development  of  associations, 
pools,  or  consortia  of  United  States  private 
political  risk  insurers. 

(2)  Share  insurance  risks  (through  coinsur- 
ance, contingent  insurance,  or  other  means) 
in  a  manner  that  is  conducive  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  private  political  risk 
insurance  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  8544(e).  upon 
the  expiration  of  insurance  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  an  investment,  enter  into 
risk-sharing  agreements  with  United  States 
private  political  risk  insurers  to  insure  any 


such  investment;  except  that,  in  cooperating 
In  the  offering  of  insurance  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Corporation  shall  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
insurance  being  offered  in  each  separate 
transaction. 

SEC.  5104.  ISSUING  AUTHORITY  AND  RESERVES. 

(a)  Issuing  Authority  — 

(1)  Insurance.— The  maximum  contingent 
liability  outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursu- 
ant to  insurance  issued  under  section  5102(a) 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$15,000,000,000. 

(2)  Financing.— The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  commit  investment  financing  under 
section  5102(b)  of  up  to  $5,000,000,000  for  the 
period  of  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1. 
1994.  terminating  on  the  date  specified  in 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Termination  of  authority.— The  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
5102  shall  continue  until  September  30,  1999. 

(b)  Insurance  Reserve.— 

(1)  Maintenance  and  purposes.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  insurance  re- 
serve. Such  reserve  shall  be  available  for  the 
discharge  of  liabilities,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d).  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabil- 
ities have  been  discharged  or  have  expired  or 
until  such  reserve  has  been  expended  in  ax;- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Funding.— The  insurance  reserve  shall 
consist  of— 

(A)  any  funds  in  the  insurance  reserve  of 
the  Corporation  on  September  30.  1993. 

(B)  amounts  transferred  to  the  reserve  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and 

(C)  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  Order  of  Paymen^ts  To  Discharge  Li- 
abilities.—Any  payment  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  investment  insurance  or  re- 
insurance issued  under  section  5102.  under 
similar  predecessor  guarantee  authority,  or 
under  5103.  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  the  in- 
surance reserve,  as  long  as  such  reserve  re- 
mains available,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  Any  payments  made  to  dis- 
charge liabilities  under  guarantees  issued 
under  section  5102(b)  shall  be  i>aid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990. 

(d)  AVAILABILITY'  OF  FUNDS.— 

(1)  AVAILABILITY.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  replenish  or 
increase  the  insurance  reserve,  to  discharge 
the  liabilities  under  insurance  or  reinsur- 
ance issued  by  the  Corporation,  or  to  dis- 
charge obligations  of  the  Corporation  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Limitation  on  appropriations.— No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  augment  the  insurance  reser\'e  until 
the  amount  of  funds  in  the  insurance  reserve 
is  less  than  $25,000,000.  Any  appropriations  to 
augment  the  insurance  reserve  shall  then 
only  be  made  to  satisfy  the  full  faith  and 
credit  provision  of  section  8545<c). 

(e)  Issuance  of  Obligations.— In  order  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  investment  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  from  time  to  time  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions; except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  obligations  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  may  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  Any  such 
obligation  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  issue  of 
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such  obligation.  Any  such  obligation  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
any  obligation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  obligation  of  the  Corporation  issued 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  such  purchase 
the  Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code.  The  purpose  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  chapter  31  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  include 
any  such  purchase. 

SEC,  5105.  GUIDELINES  XSD  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
OPTIC  SUPPORT, 

(a)  Development  I.mpact  Profile.— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion SlOKbKl),  the  Corporation  shall  prepare 
and  maintain  for  each  investment  project  it 
insures,  reinsures,  or  finances  a  development 
Impact  profile  consisting  of  data  appropriate 
to  measure  the  projected  and  actual  effects 
of  such  project  on  development. 

<b)  Small  Business  Development.— 

(1)  Broadened  participation  by  small 
BUSINESSES.— The  Corporation  shall  under- 
take, in  cooperation  with  appropriate  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  private  enti- 
ties and  others,  to  broaden  the  participation 
of  United  States  small  business,  coopera- 
tives, and  other  small  United  States  inves- 
tors in  the  development  of  small  private  en- 
terprise in  less  developed  friendly  countries 
or  areas. 

(2)  Prefere.ntial  consideration.— The 
Corporation  shall  undertake  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  possible  consistent  with  its  pur- 
poses— 

(A)  to  give  preferential  consideration  in  its 
investment  insurance,  reinsurance,  financ- 
ing, and  investment  encouragement  activi- 
ties to  investment  projects  sponsored  by  or 
involving  United  States  small  business  or  co- 
operatives; 

(B)  to  maintain  the  proportion  of  projects 
sponsored  by  or  significantly  involving  Unit- 
ed States  small  business  to  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  all  projects  insured,  reinsured,  fi- 
nanced or  encouraged  by  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Environme.ntal  Considerations.— 

(1)  Environmental,  health,  or  safety 
hazard.— The  Corporation  shall  refuse  to  in- 
sure, reinsure,  or  finance  any  investment  in 
connection  with  a  project  which  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  will  pose  an  unreasonable  or 
major  environmental,  health,  or  safety  haz- 
ard, or  will  result  in  the  significant  degrada- 
tion of  national  parks  or  similar  protected 
areas. 

(2)  Resource  sustainable  development.— 
The  Corporation,  in  determining  whether  to 
provide  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing 
for  a  project,  shall  ensure  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  the  goals  set  forth  in  section 
7210  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Environmental  impact  statements 
AND  assessments.— The  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 7210(b)  relating  to  environmental  im- 
pact statements  and  environmental  assess- 
ments shall  apply  to  any  investment  which 
the  Corporation  insures,  reinsures,  guaran- 
tees, or  finances  under  this  chapter  in  con- 
nection with  a  project  in  a  country. 

(4)  Notification  of  foreign  govern- 
me.-jts.- Before  finally  providing  insurance, 
reinsurance,  guarantees,  or  financing  under 
this  chapter  for  any  environmentally  sen- 
sitive   investment    in    connection    with    a 


project  in  a  country,  the  Corporation  shall 
notify  appropriate  government  officials  of 
that  country  of — 

(A)  all  guidelines  and  other  standards 
adopted  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  any  other 
international  organization  relating  to  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  the  environment 
which  are  applicable  to  the  project;  and 

(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  public  health  or  safety  or 
the  environment  that  would  apply  to  the 
project  if  the  project  were  undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

The  notification  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  include  a  summary  of  the  guide- 
lines, standards,  and  restrictions  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(5)  Consideration  of  comments  re- 
ceived.—Before  finally  providing  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  financing  for  any  investment 
subject  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Corporation 
shall  take  into  account  any  comments  it  re- 
ceives on  the  project  involved. 

(d)  Human  Rights.— The  Corporation  shall 
take  into  account  in  the  conduct  of  its  pro- 
grams in  a  country,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  all  available  information 
about  observance  of  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  such 
country  and  the  effect  the  operation  of  such 
programs  will  have  on  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  such  country. 

(e)  Worker  Rights.— 

(1)  Ll.MITATION     on     OPIC     ACTIVITIES.— The 

Corporation  may  insure,  reinsure,  or  finance 
a  project  only  if  the  country  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  undertaken  is  taking  steps  to 
adopt  and  implement  laws  that  extend  inter- 
nationally recognized  worker  rights,  as  de- 
fined in  section  502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462(a)(4)).  to  workers  in  that 
country  (including  any  designated  zone  in 
that  country).  The  Corporation  shall  also  in- 
clude the  following  language,  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form,  in  all  contracts 
which  the  Corporation  enters  into  with  eligi- 
ble investors  to  provide  financial  support 
under  this  chapter: 

"The  investor  agrees  not  to  take  actions  to 
prevent  employees  of  the  foreign  enterprise 
from  lawfully  exercising  their  right  of  asso- 
ciation and  their  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively.  The  investor  further 
agrees  to  observe  applicable  laws  relating  to 
a  minimum  age  for  employment  of  children, 
acceptable  conditions  of  work  with  respect 
to  minimum  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occu- 
pational health  and  safety,  and  not  to  use 
forced  labor.  The  investor  is  not  responsible 
under  this  paragraph  for  the  actions  of  a  for- 
eign government."'. 

(2)  Use  of  annual  reports  on  worker 
RIGHTS.— The  Corporation  shall,  in  making 
its  determinations  under  paragraph  (1),  use 
the  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  505(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2465(c)). 

(3)  Waiver— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  Corporation  from  providing  any  in- 
surance, reinsurance,  or  financing  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  activities  by  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the 
determination. 

(f)  Harm  to  Employment  in  the  United 
States.— 

(1)  Replacement  of  united  states  pro- 
duction.—(A)  The  Corporation  shall  refuse 
to  insure,  reinsure,  or  finance  an  investment 


if  the  Corporation  determines  that  such  in- 
vestment is  likely  to  cause  such  investor  (or 
the  sponsor  of  an  investment  project  in 
which  such  investor  is  involved)  signifi- 
cantly to  reduce  the  number  of  the  investor's 
or  sponsor's  employees  in  the  United  States 
because  the  investor  or  sponsor  is  replacing 
his  or  her  United  States  production  with  pro- 
duction from  such  investment,  and  the  pro- 
duction from  such  investment  involves  sub- 
stantially the  same  product  for  substantially 
the  same  market  as  the  investor's  or  spon- 
sor's United  States  production. 

(B)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that  an 
investment  is  not  likely  to  have  the  effects 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  monitor  conformance  with  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  investor  on  which 
the  Corporation  relied  in  making  that  deter- 
mination. 

(2)  Reduction  of  employees  in  the  united 
states.— The  Corporation  shall  refuse  to  in- 
sure, reinsure,  or  finance  an  investment  if 
the  Corporation  determines  that  such  invest- 
ment is  likely  to  cause  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(3)  Export  processing  zones.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  refuse  to  insure,  reinsure,  or 
finance  an  investment  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing or  developing  in  a  foreign  country 
any  export  processing  zone  or  designated 
area  in  which  the  tax,  tariff,  labor,  environ- 
ment, and  safety  U  ws  of  that  country  do  not 
apply,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  activities  car- 
ried out  within  that  zone  or  area,  unless  such 
assistance  is  not  likely  to  cause  a  loss  of  jobs 
within  the  United  States  as  determined  in 
consideration  of  the  restrictions  contained 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(g)  Performance  Requirements.— The 
Corporation  shall  refuse  to  insure,  reinsure, 
or  finance  an  investment  which  is  subject  to 
performance  requirements  which  would  re- 
duce substantially  the  positive  trade  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
the  investment. 

(h)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices.— 

(1)  Pay.ments  to  violators  barred.— No 
payment  may  be  made  under  any  insurance 
or  reinsurance  which  is  issued  under  this 
chapter  on  or  after  April  24,  1978.  for  any  loss 
occurring  with  respect  to  a  project,  if  the 
preponderant  cause  of  such  loss  was  an  act 
by  the  investor  seeking  payment  under  this 
chapter,  by  a  person  possessing  majority 
ownership  and  control  of  the  investor  at  the 
time  of  the  act.  or  by  any  agent  of  such  in- 
vestor or  controlling  person,  and  a  court  of 
the  United  States  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment that  such  act  constituted  a  violation  of 
section  30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  or  section  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  in  effect  regulations  setting  forth  ap- 
propriate conditions  under  which  any  person 
who  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States  to  have  violated  section 
30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or 
section  104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  shall  be  suspended,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  5  years,  from  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive any  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee, 
financing,  or  other  financial  support  author- 
ized by  this  chapter,  if  that  violation  related 
to  a  project  insured,  reinsured,  guaranteed, 
financed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  chapter. 

(i)  Fraud  or  Misrepresentation.- No  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  any  guarantee,  in- 
surance, or  reinsurance  issued  under  this 
chapter  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 


misrepresentation  for  which  the  party  seek- 
ing payment  is  responsible. 

(j)  Public  Hearing.— The  Board  shall  hold 
at  least  one  public  hearing  each  year  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  person 
to  present  views  as  to  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion is  carrying  out  its  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  this  chapter  1  and  this  section  or 
whether  any  investment  in  a  particular 
country  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  extended 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing  under 
this  chapter. 

(k)  Restrictions.— Restrictions  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  to  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try do  not  apply  with  respect  to  this  title. 
Chapter  2— Trade  and  Development 
Agency 
sec.  5201.  purposes. 

The  Trade  and  Development  Agency  shall 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  is  to  promote  United  States 
private  sector  participation  in  developing 
and  middle-income  countries. 

SEC.  5202.  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authority.— The  Director  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency  is  authorized  to 
work  with  foreign  countries  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  by  providing  funds 
for  feasibility  studies,  architectural  and  en- 
gineering design,  and  other  activities  related 
to  development  projects  which  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  United  States  ex- 
ports. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  under  this  chap- 
ter may  be  used  to  provide  support  for  fea- 
sibility studies  for  planning,  development, 
and  management  of.  and  procurement  for.  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  development 
projects,  including  training  activities  under- 
taken in  connection  with  a  project,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  United 
States  goods  and  services  in  such  projects. 
Funds  under  this  chapter  may  also  be  used 
for  architectural  and  engineering  design,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  concept  design,  which  establishes  the 
basic  technical  and  operational  criteria  for  a 
project,  such  as  architectural  drawings  for  a 
proposed  facility,  evaluation  of  site  con- 
straints, procurement  requirements,  and 
equipment  specifications;  and 

(2)  detail  design,  which  sets  forth  specific 
dimensions  and  criteria  for  structural,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  architectural  oper- 
ations, and  identifies  other  resources  re- 
quired for  project  operations. 

(c)  Inform.'vtion  Dissemination.— 

(1)  The  Trade  and  Development  Agency 
shall  disseminate  information  about  its 
project  activities  to  the  private  sector. 

(2)  Other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Trade 
And  Development  Agency  in  order  for  the 
Agency  to  provide  more  effectively  informa- 
tional services  to  persons  in  the  private  sec- 
tor concerning  trade  and  development  and 
export  promotion  related  to  development 
projects. 

(d)  Nonapplicability  of  other  provi- 
sions.—Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  may  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  5203.  AVAILABILrrY  OF  FUNDS. 

Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

Chapter  3— Role  of  Related  Programs 

SEC.  530L  statement  OF   POLICY  REGARDING 
ROLE  OF  PX.  480  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS. 

(1)  P.L.  480  Title  I  programs  provide  an  im- 
portant resource  in  the  efforts  of  the  United 


States  to  support  continued  growth  in  the 
world  economy. 

(2)  By  using  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  to  enhance 
the  food  security  of  developing  countries, 
these  programs  complement  other  inter- 
national programs  of  the  United  States  to— 

(A)  help  to  combat  world  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  their  causes, 

(B)  promote  broad-based,  equitable,  and 
sustainable  development, 

(C)  expand  international  trade,  and 

(D)  develop  and  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

(3)  By  fostering  the  demand  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  helping 
to  meet  the  food  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries that  have  difficulty  meeting  those 
needs  through  commercial  channels,  P.L.  480 
Title  I  programs  are  an  integral  part  of  Unit- 
ed States  efforts  to  encourage  expansion  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  private  sector  in  that  ex- 
pansion. 

SEC.  5302.   STATEMENT  OF   POLICY  REGARDING 
ROLE  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

(1)  While  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  does  not  provide  foreign  as- 
sistance, its  programs  can  complement  sus- 
tainable development  programs  in  helping  to 
expand  United  States  exports. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Exr>ort-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  to  provide  financing 
support  for  United  States  exports,  thereby 
creating  and  maintaining  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  an  important  factor  in 
bolstering  global  free  trade  and  fair  trade, 
and  its  programs  help  to  level  the  global 
playing  field  in  export  financing. 

(4)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  an  important  supplement  to  the 
private  sector's  export  financing  capacities 
for  creating  and  maintaining  jobs. 

(5)  With  one  out  of  every  six  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  the  United  States  dependent  on 
exports,  it  is  necessary  to  promote  trade 
with  both  existing  and  developing  markets. 

(6)  The  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  serve  to  provide 
inroads  for  United  States  exporters  into  de- 
veloping country  markets. 

(7)  The  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  trade  and 
project  finance  supports  United  States  do- 
mestic employment  and  global  economic 
growth  and  development. 

TITLE  VI— ADVANCING  DIPLOMACY 
SEC.  6001.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(1)  Success  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this 
Act  depends  above  all  on  the  skills  of  those 
who  serve  America  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  United  States  government 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
national programs. 

(2)  Diplomacy  is  the  most  cost-effective 
foreign  r>olicy  instrument  for  promoting 
American  prosperity  and  safeguarding  Unit- 
ed States  security  by  managing  crises  and 
preventing  future  confiict. 

(3)  United  States  leadership  in  addressing 
emerging  global  challenges  will  depend  in- 
creasingly on  skillful  diplomacy  to  build  co- 
operative arrangements  with  major  allies 
and  multilateral  organizations  that  leverage 
our  political  influence,  and  our  economic, 
technical,  military  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Diplomacy  is  essential  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  each  of  the  five  other  Titles  of  this 
Act^ 

(A)  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 
requires  integrated  and  coordinated  efforts 


between  diplomats  and  aid  specialists  to  deal 
with  immediate  environmental,  economic, 
and  cultural  challenges  and  opportunities 
abroad  while  building  the  foundation  for 
long-term  bilateral,  regional  and  global  co- 
operation. 

(B)  Promoting  Democracy  requires  foreign 
affairs  professionals  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  United  States  government 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
national programs  to  reach  out  beyond  tradi- 
tional bilateral  and  multilateral  relations  to 
inform  foreign  publics  about  the  virtues  and 
challenges  of  democracy  and  market  eco- 
nomics and  to  promote  human  rights,  demo- 
cratic institution  building,  and  development 
of  open,  civil  societies. 

(C)  Promoting  Peace  requires  creative  and 
sustained  diplomacy— backed  by  economic, 
technical,  humanitarian  and  military  re- 
sources— to  avert  conflict,  facilitate  nego- 
tiated resolution  of  disputes,  and  render 
peace  processes  irreversible;  and  to  build  re- 
gimes to  restrain  proliferation,  narcotics 
trafficking,  terrorism  and  other  forms  of 
criminal  activity. 

(D)  Humanitarian  Assistance  requires  dip- 
lomats and  other  involved  United  States 
government  personnel  to  respond  promptly 
to  facilitate  bilateral  relief,  engage  relevant 
multilateral  organizations,  and  ensure  that 
relief  programs  do  not  become  objects  of  po- 
litical manipulation  locally  or  among  donor 
agencies;  at  the  same  time,  effective  preven- 
tive diplomacy  can  forestall  costly  political 
and  military  disasters. 

(E)  Promoting  Growth  Through  Trade  and 
Investment  requires  diplomats  with  ad- 
vanced technical  knowledge,  legal  skills,  and 
shrewd  political  judgment  to  assist  economic 
reform,  develop  commercial  opportunities, 
and  structure  regional  and  global  agree- 
ments to  achieve  more  open  markets  and 
greater  economic  integration. 

(5)  Advancing  diplomacy  in  all  of  the  above 
areas  will  require — 

(At  Funds  that  can  be  used  Hexibly  by  the 
President  to  respond  decisively  to  unforeseen 
opportunities  and  dangers  and  for  structur- 
ing new  multilateral  arrangements  that  can 
become  the  basis  for  sustainable  cooperation 
to  prevent  future  crises  and  solve  long-term 
problems. 

(B)  Foreign  assistance,  public  diplomacy 
abroad,  and  a  national  consensus  at  home  in 
support  of  the  goals  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

(C)  Modern  technology  and  Infrastructure 
to  support  foreign  and  civil  service  profes- 
sionals who  must  deal  with  international 
transactions  that  are  rising  exponentially  in 
volume,  speed  and  complexity. 

(D)  Greater  harmonization  of  our  foreign 
affairs  institutions  and  instruments,  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  duplicative  administrative 
structures,  staffs  and  programs. 

TITLE  VII— SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES.  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  ASSISTANCE,  AND  RE- 
PORTS 

Chapter  l— Special  AUTHORrriES 

SEC.  7101,  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  BETWEEN 
ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  General  Transfer  authority.— When- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated 
with,  the  funds  in  any  other  account  or  fund 
available  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  in  that  account  or  fund  may  be 
used. 
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(b)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Increase  in 
AN  Account.— The  total  amount  in  the  ac- 
count or  fund  for  the  benefit  of  which  a 
transfer  is  made  under  subsection  (a)  during 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  other- 
wise made  available  for  such  account  or 
fund. 

(c)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  The  percentage  limitations  contained  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble with  regard  to  transfers  of  funds  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  title  II  or  of  chapter  1  of  title  III. 

(2)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  used  to  transfer  funds  from  amounts  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  be  used  to  transfer  such 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  section  8509  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  funds  made  available  for  sec- 
tion 8509<a). 

(d)  Notification  to  Congress.— The  au- 
thority of  subsection  (a)  may  be  exercised 
only  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  are  notified  in 
advance  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
SEC.  7102.  SPECIAL  WAIVER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Authority.— The  President  may  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  any  action  (or  the  re- 
fraining from  the  taking  of  any  action) 
under  this  Act.  any  annual  (or  periodic)  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  or  appropria- 

•  tions  acts,  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
without  regard  to  any  of  the  provisions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  if  he  determines— 

(1)  in  cases  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  that  to  do  so  is  essential  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  in  any  other  cases  under  such  Acts,  that 
to  do  so  is  important  to  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Other  acts.— The  President  may  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  any  action  (or  the  re- 
fraining from  the  taking  of  any  action) 
under  any  other  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (o.  or  of  any  annual  (or  peri- 
odic) foreign  assistance  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations Acts,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Laws  Which  May  Be  Waived.— The  pro- 
visions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  <b) 
are — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

(2)  th''  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

(3)  any  other  provisions  of  law  that  restrict 
the  authority  to  provide  assistance,  make 
sales  or  leases,  or  take  other  actions  (or  re- 
frain from  taking  actions)  under  the  Acts  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  and 

(4)  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  SUtes,  except  for 
those  provisions  of  law  conUined  in  section 
8551(a)(7). 

(d)  Consultation  With  Congress.— Before 
exercising  the  authority  granted  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  consult  with,  and 
shall  provide  a  written  policy  justification 
to,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Notification  to  Congress.— a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
effective  only  if  the  President  notifies  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  in  writing,  of  that 
determination. 
(D  Annual  Ceilings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
authorize — 

(A)  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  sales  or 
leases  to  be  made  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act; 

(B)  the  use  of  more  than  $500,000,000  of 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act; 
and 

(C)  the  use  of  more  than  $100,000,000  of  for- 
eign currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  law. 

(2)  Sales  under  the  arms  export  control 
ACT.— If  the  authority  of  this  section  is  used 
both  to  authorize  a  sale  or  lease  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  to  authorize 
funds  to  be  used  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  financing  of  that  sale  or  lease,  then 
the  use  of  the  funds  shall  be  counted  against 
the  limitation  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  the 
portion,  if  any,  of  the  sale  or  lease  which  is 
not  so  financed  shall  be  counted  against  the 
limitation  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(3)  Leases.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  the  replacement  cost!  less  any  depre- 
ciation in  the  value,  of  the  defense  articles 
authorized  to  be  leased  shall  be  counted 
against  the  limitation  in  that  paragraph. 

(4)  Country  limits.— (A)  Not  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  the  $500,000,000  limitation  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  be  allocated  to 
any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
that  country  is  a  victim  of  active  aggression. 

(B)  Not  more  than  $750,000,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate limitation  of  $1,500,000,000  provided  in 
paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (IMB)  may  be  allocated 
to  any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year. 
SEC.  7103.  UNANTICIPATED  CONTINGENCIES. 

(a)  Authority.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  use  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  this  Act  in  order  to  fur- 
nish, for  any  unanticipated  contingency,  as- 
sistance or  contributions  authorized  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  or  contributions. 

(b)  Annual  Ceili.ng.— The  authority  of  this 
section  may  not  be  used  to  authorize  the  use 
of  more  than  $100,000,000  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  President 
shall  report  promptly  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represenutives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  each 
time  the  authority  of  this  section  is  exer- 
cised. 

(d)  Prohibition  on  Gifts.- Funds  used 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  gifts  to  any  official  of 
any  foreign  government. 

SEC.  7104.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES. 

(a)  Statement  of  Policy.— 

(1)  In  many  countries,  law  enforcement 
agencies  may  lag  behind  other  institutions 
in  their  development  as  democratic  organi- 
zations and  in  their  ability  to  contribute  to 
civilian  order  and  may  lack  autonomy  from 
military  authorities. 

(2)  Absent  external  assistance  and  encour- 
agement, such  agencies  may,  in  fact,  under- 
mine civilian  democratic  rule. 

(3)  United  States  and  international  assist- 
ance to  these  agencies  may  therefore  be  crit- 
ical for  the  support  of  fragile  and  emerging 
democracies. 

(b)  Uses  of  Assistance.— In  addition  to  as- 
sistance provided  in  support  of  the  functions 
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of  law  enforcement  agencies  under  chapter  4 
of  title  III,  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  in  support  of  the 
functions  of  law  enforcement  agencies  only: 

(1)  to  reinforce  the  civilian  democratic  role 
of  agencies  through,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable as  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  support 
the  development  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  country— 

(A)  programs  to  enhance  professionalism 
(including  programs  to  improve  investiga- 
tive and  forensic  capabilities,  to  enhance 
protection  of  participants  in  judicial  cases, 
and  to  improve  administrative  and  manage- 
ment functions); 

(B)  contacts  with  counterparts  in  estab- 
lished democracies:  and 

(C)  programs  designed  to  enhance  respect 
for  human  rights  and  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples of  civilian  control  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  practical  accountability 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  civil  justice 
institutions; 

(3)  to  improve  penal  Institutions  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders  when  doing  so  is 
considered  part  of  a  larger  administration  of 
justice  program; 

(4)  to  assist  a  country  which  has  a  demo- 
cratic tradition,  does  not  have  standing 
armed  forces,  and  does  not  engage  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights; 

(5)  for  maritime  law  enforcement  and  other 
maritime  skills,  including  training: 

(6)  to  protect  and  maintain  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  to  develop  sound  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  plant  conservation  programs: 

(7)  to  improve  the  functioning  of  customs 
agencies,  exclusive  of  traditional  law  en- 
forcement activities: 

(8)  for  assistance  to  police  forces  in  con- 
nection with  their  participation  in  the  re- 
gional security  system  of  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean: and 

(9)  to  meet  the  challenges  described  in  sec- 
tion 2102(a)(3). 

(c)  Other  Assistance.— Funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I, 
and  chapter  2  of  title  IV  (insofar  as  such 
funds  are  used  for  reconstruction  activities), 
may  be  used  in  support  of  law  enforcement 
functions  only  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
(1),  (2).  and  (6)  of  this  section. 

SEC.  7105.  TERMINATION  EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  the  former  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  former 
authority  of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  or  other  predecessor  legislation 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  8  months  from  the  date 
of  any  termination  of  assistance  under  such 
Acts  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  winding 
up  programs  related  to  such  termination  and 
may  remain  available  until  expended.  Funds 
obligated  under  the  authority  of  such  Acts 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  termination 
of  assistance  may  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  necessary  expenses  of  wind- 
ing up  programs  related  to  such  termination 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  re- 
stricting the  expenditure  of  funds.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  such  assist- 
ance, such  expenses  for  orderly  termination 
of  programs  may  include  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  to  complete  the  train- 
ing or  studies  outside  their  countries  of  ori- 
gin of  students  whose  course  of  study  or 
training  program  began  before  assistance 
was  terminated. 

(b)  Liability  to  Contractors.— For  the 
purpose  of  making  an  equiuble  settlement 
of  termination  claims  under  extraordinary 


contractual  relief  standards,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  adopt  as  a  contract  or  other 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  assume  (in  whole  or  in  part)  any  liabil- 
ities arising  thereunder,  any  contract  with  a 
United  States  or  third-country  contractor 
that  had  been  funded  with  assistance  under 
such  Acts  prior  to  the  termination  of  assist- 
ance. 

(c)  Termination  Expenses.— Amounts  cer- 
tified as  having  been  obligated  for  assistance 
subsequently  terminated  by  the  President, 
or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law,  shall 
continue  to  remain  available  and  may  be  re- 
obligated  to  meet  any  necessary  expenses 
arising  from  the  termination  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

(d)  Guaranty  Programs.— Provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  ter- 
mination of  guarantee  commitments  that 
were  entered  into  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  termination  of  assistance. 

(e)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions,— Unless 
specifically  made  inapplicable  by  another 
provision  of  law.  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  the  termination  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law. 

SEC.  7106.  EXEMPTION  OF  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH 
NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZA- 

TIONS FROM  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Restrictions  Not  Applicable —Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c).  restrictions  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  a  country  shall  not  be  construed 
to  restrict  assistance  in  support  of  programs 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  or  pro- 
grams of  international  organizations  or  ar- 
rangements. 

(b)  National  Interest  Criteria.— The 
President  shall  take  into  consideration,  in 
any  case  in  which  a  restriction  on  assistance 
would  be  applicable  but  for  this  section, 
whether  assistance  for  programs  of  non- 
governmental organizations  or  programs  of 
international  organizations  or  arrangements 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress.— Whenever  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  is  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance for  a  program  of  a  nongovernmental 
organization  or  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion or  arrangement,  the  President  shall  no- 
tify the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  describe  the  program  assisted,  the 
assistance  provided,  and  the  reasons  for  fur- 
nishing such  assistance. 

SEC.  7107.  EXEMPTION  OF  TRAINING  ACTIVmES 
FROM  PROHIBrnONS. 

Provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  for 
any  training  activity  funded  under  this  Act 
for  a  country  as  long  as  that  country  has  a 
democratically  elected  government  and  the 
assistance  is  otherwise  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 7201(a)(1).  section  7201(aK2)  and  section 
7201(a)(5). 

SEC.  7108.  NONAPPLICABILITY  TO  DEFENSE  AS- 
SISTANCE OF  CERTAIN  NEUTRALITY 
ACT  PROVISIONS. 

The  functions  authorized  under  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

SEC.  7109.  EXEMPTION  FROM  PROHTBITIONS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  ADDRESS  CERTAIN 
SPECL\L  NEEDS. 

(a)  Exemption.— Unless  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary,  provisions  of  this  or  any 


other  Act,  including  provisions  in  previously 
enacted  legislation,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  following  activities: 

(1)  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  with 
disabilities: 

(2)  addressing  the  needs  of  displaced  chil- 
dren: 

(3)  child  survival  activities: 

(4)  the  prevention  and  control  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS); 

(5)  environmentally  sound,  sustainable  re- 
source management,  and  more  efficient  en- 
ergy systems: 

(6)  reconstruction  as  a  result  of  natural  or 
manmade  disasters;  or 

(7)  helping  to  reduce  excessive  population 
growth  rates. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  governments  of  countries  to  which 
assistance  is  prohibited  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (5)  of  section  7201(a). 

SEC.  7110.  AUTHORITY  TO  CONDUCT  REOIBURS- 
ABLE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  General  Authoritii'. —Whenever  the 
President  considers  it  consistent  with  and 
within  the  limitations  of  this  Act.  any  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  services  and  articles  on 
an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis 
to  friendly  countries,  international  organiza- 
tions and  arrangements,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  may  contract  in 
advance  of  appropriations  or  reimbursement 
of  such  purposes. 

(b)  Personal  Service  contracts.— WTien 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
provides  services  on  an  advance-of-funds  or 
reimbursable  basis  under  this  section,  such 
agency  may  contract  with  individuals  for 
personal  service  abroad  or  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  such  services  or  to  replace 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  manner  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  law  (or  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  or  any  successor  cir- 
cular) who  are  assigned  by  the  agency  to  pro- 
vide such  services.  Such  individuals  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  any 
law  administered  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

(c)  Li.mitations  on  Assistance  Not  Appli- 
cable.—Limitations  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
on  assistance  do  not  apply  with  respect  to 
this  section. 

(d)  Use  of  Payments.— Advances  and  reim- 
bursements received  under  this  section  may 
either  be  credited  to  the  currently  applicable 
appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  or  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  7111.  DRAWDOWN  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Unforeseen  Emergencies —If  the 
President  determines  that^(l)  an  unforeseen 
emergency  exists  which  requires  immediate 
military  assistance  to  a  foreign  country  or 
international  organization,  and 

(2)  the  emergency  requirement  cannot  be 
met  under  the  authority  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  or  any  other  law  except  this  sec- 
tion. 

the  President  may  direct,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  drawdown  of  articles  and  serv- 
ices, of  an  aggregate  value  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  from  the  in- 
ventory and  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  Special  Circumstances.— If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so,  the 
President  may  direct  the  drawdown  of  arti- 
cles and  services,  of  an  aggregate  value  not 
to  exceed  $150,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  from 
the  inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency  of 


the  United  States  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses and  under  the  authorities  of— 

(1)  chapter  4  of  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(2)  chapter  1  of  title  IV  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  chapter  2  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
are  notified  in  advance  of  the  exercise  of 
that  authority. 

(2)  Continuing  information.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  of  all  articles  and  services 
provided  under  this  section. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  for  articles  and  services 
provided  under  this  section. 

SEC.  7112.  INTEREST  ACCRUING  TO  NONGOVERN- 
MEI^AL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  President,  a  non- 
governmental organization  may  place  in  an 
interest  bearing  account — 

(1)  funds  made  available  on  a  grant  basis 
under  this  .\ct  (or  predecessor  legislation); 
and 

(2)  local  currencies  which  accrue  to  that 
organization  as  a  result  of  grant  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  (or  predecessor  legis- 
lation) or  assistance  under  titles  I  through 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  section  416<bi  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  the  Food  for 
Progress  Act  of  1985. 

Any  interest  so  earned  may  be  retained  by 
the  nongovernmental  organization  and  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  assistance  was 
provided  to  that  organization,  which  may  in- 
clude support  for  an  endowment. 

SEC.  7113.  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION. 

The  President  may  use  funds  made  avail- 
able for  sustainable  development  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  support  development  edu- 
cation programs,  with  emphasis  on  those 
conducted  by  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives,  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  education  of  United  States  citizens  about 
developing  countries,  the  development  proc- 
ess, the  interdependence  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries,  and  the  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  developing  countries. 

SEC.   7114.   STRENGTHETONG  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZA- 

TIONS.  INCLLDINCi    RESEARCH   AND 
EDUCATIO.NAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  President  may  use  funds  made  avail- 
able for  assistance  under  this  Act  to  furnish 
assistance  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, including  research  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  capac- 
ity to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  developing  countries. 
SEC.  7115.  VIOLATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HU- 
MANITARIAN LAW. 

(a)  AUTHORITY     FOR    USE    OF     FUNDS.— The 

President  may  use  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  chapters  1  and  4  of 
title  III  of  this  Act  to  support  activities  of 
international  tribunals,  commissions,  or 
panels  to  investigate  or  prosecute  persons  re- 
sponsible for  genocide,  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, and  other  violations  of  international 
humanitarian  law. 

(b)  Drawdown  AuTHORiTi'.— If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  doing  so  is  important 
to  support  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
section  (a),   the   President  may  direct  the 
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drawdown  of  articles  and  services/of  an  ag- 
gregate value  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  from  the  inventory  and  resources 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Reimbursement.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
for  articles  and  services  provided  under  this 
subsection  (b). 

SEC.  7116.  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CONTRACTS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE& 

Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
•  tracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify,  except  for  those  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  8551(aM7)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7117.  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  IN- 
CURRED BY  THE  RED  CROSS  AND 
NONGOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZA- 

TIONS. 

In  order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of 
United  States  voluntary  contributions  for 
development  and  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  President  may  use  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  under  this  Act.  to  pay  trans- 
portation charges  on  shipments  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and  by  United 
States  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Chapter  2— Restrictions  o.n  Assistance 
sec.  7201.  ineugible  countries. 

(a)  Restrictions.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  furnished  to  the  government  of  a 
country  that  is: 

(1)  Communist  countries.— a  communist 
country,  as  designated  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Human  rights  violators.— a  country 
described  in  subsection  (e). 

(3)  Expropriation  of  United  States  Prop- 
erty.—A  country  whose  government— 

(A)  has  on  or  after  January  1.  1962— 

(i)  expropriated  the  property  of  any  United 
States  person. 

(ii)  repudiated  or  nullified  any  contract 
with  any  United  States  person,  or 

(iii)  taken  any  other  action  (such  as  dis- 
criminatory taxes  or  other  exactions)  which 
has  the  effect  of  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  the  property  of  any  United  SUtes  person, 
and 

(B)  has  not  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  provided  adequate  and  effective  com- 
pensation or  is  not  engaged  in  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  settlement,  if  the  United 
States  person  has  exhausted  host  country 
legal  and  other  formal  remedies. 

(4)  Military  coups.— a  country  whose 
duly-elected  Head  of  Government  is  deposed 
by  military  coup  or  decree  unless  subsequent 
to  the  military  coup  or  decree  a  democrat- 
ically-elected government  has  taken  office. 

(5)  Terrorist  cou.ntries.— a  country 
whose  government  the  President  determines 
repeatedly  provides  support  for  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

(6)  Major    illicit    drug    producing    or 

MAJOR  DRUG  TRANSIT  COUNTRIES.— A   country 

described  in  section  7206. 

<7)  Countries  in  Arrears.— a  country  that 
is  more  than  one  .year  in  arrears  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  on  any  payment  of  in- 
terest or  principal  on  any  loan  made  or  cred- 
it extended  under  this  Act.  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  or  the  former  authorities  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  may  be  obligated 
and   expended   for   assistance   restricted   by 


subsection  (a),  or  other  provisions  of  law 
that  restrict  assistance  to  countries,  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(A)  National  interest.— The  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance is  important  to  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Alleviating  suffering  resulting 
FROM  a  disaster.— The  assistance  is  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  resulting  from  a  nat- 
ural or  manmade  disaster. 

(C)  Directly  benefitting  the  needy.— The 
assistance  will  directly  benefit  the  needy 
people  in  the  country. 

(D)  Refugees  and  displaced  persons.— 
The  assistance  is  for  the  purposes  described 
in  section  4101(b). 

(E)  Promoting  human  rights  and  de.moc- 
Racy.— The  assistance  will  be  furnished 
through  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
directly  promote  increased  respect  for  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and  the 
development  of  democracy. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  subsection  (g)  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  which  this  subsection  applies,  ref- 
erences in  this  subsection  to  furnishing  as- 
sistance shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  tak- 
ing of  other  action  that,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would  be  restricted  by  such  provi- 
sion. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— Assistance  re- 
stricted by  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b)  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sistance. Any  such  report  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  assistance  to  be 
provided,  including  the  estimated  dollar 
amount  of  such  assistance,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  how  the  assistance  meets  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  CoMMUNi.sT  Country  List.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  President  shall 
designate  those  countries  that  are  Com- 
munist countries  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(1). 

(2)  PUBLic.\TiON  OF  LIST.— The  initial  list  of 
countries  designated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress. Thereafter,  any  additions  to  or  dele- 
tions from  such  list  shall  be  similarly  pub- 
lished and  provided. 

(3)  Removal  of  countries  from  the  list; 
EXEMPTIONS.— The  President  may  remove  a 
country  from  the  Communist  country  list  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section,  or  may 
exempt  a  listed  country  from  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  or  other  provisions  of  law 
that  reference  subsection  (a)(1).  if  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  reports  such  removal  or  ex- 
emption to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Human  Rights  Violators.— 

(1)  INELIGIBILITY.— Subsection  (a)(2)  shall 
apply  to  any  country  the  government  of 
which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(2)  Matters  to  be  considered.— In  imple- 
menting subsection  (a)(2).  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
international  organizations  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

(B)  The  extent  of  cooperation  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  question  in  permitting  an 
unimpeded  investigation  by  indigenous  non- 
governmental organizations,  other  non- 
governmental     organizations,      and     inter- 


national organizations  (such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross),  of  al- 
leged violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(C)  Specific  actions  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  human  rights  practices  of  the  govern- 
ment in  question. 

(D)  The  likely  effect  that  a  determination 
of  ineligibility  under  this  subsection  is  ex- 
pected to  have  on  the  human  rights  process 
of  the  country  concerned. 

(f)  Terrorist  Countries.— The  President 
shall  promptly  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  the  rescission  of  a  determination 
that  the  government  of  a  country  repeatedly 
provides  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

(g)  Related  Restricttions  on  assist- 
ance.— 

(1)  Human  rights  violators.— Subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit,  in  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this 
Act— 

(A)  sales  of  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices, or  design  and  construction  services 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(B)  licenses  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  to 
or  for  the  armed  forces,  police,  intelligence, 
or  other  internal  security  forces  of  a  foreign 
country;  and 

(C)  licenses  required  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  for  the  export  of 
crime  control  and  detection  instruments  and 
equipment. 

(2)  Terrorist  countries.— Subsection 
(a)(5)  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit,  in  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
and  the  provision  of  loans,  guaranties,  and 
insurance  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945. 

(3)  Major  illicit  drug  producing  and 
major  drug  transit  countries.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)(6)  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit,  in  addition  to  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  (i)  sales  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  (ii)  the  provision 
of  agricultural  commodities  other  than  food 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  (iii)  loans, 
guarantees  and  insurance  under  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
subsection  (a)(6)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit (i)  disaster  relief  assistance,  refugee  as- 
sistance or  assistance  that  involves  the  pro- 
vision of  food  (including  monetization  of 
food)  or  medicine  (including  any  such  assist- 
ance provided  under  title  IV).  and  (ii)  assist- 
ance for  narcotics  education  and  awareness 
activities. 

(C)  With  respect  to  any  country  for  which 
assistance  is  prohibited  under  section  (a)(6). 
the  President  should  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  A.sian  Development  Bank  to 
vote,  during  the  period  in  which  assistance  is 
prohibited  under  subsection  (a)(6),  against 
any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of 
their  respective  institution  to  or  for  any 
major    illicit    drug    producing    country    or 


major  drug-transit  country,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b). 
SEC.    7202.    IMPACT    OF    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS  ON  JOBS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide — 

(1)  any  financial  incentive  to  a  business  en- 
terprise located  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  that  enterprise  to  relo- 
cate outside  the  United  States  if  such  incen- 
tive or  inducement  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  that  enterprise  because  that  en- 
terprise would  replace  production  in  the 
United  States  with  production  outside  the 
United  States; 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  developing  in  a  foreign  country  any 
export  processing  zone  or  designated  area  in 
which  the  tax.  tariff,  labor,  environment, 
and  safety  laws  of  that  country  do  not  apply, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  to  activities  carried  out 
within  that  zone  or  area,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  that  such  as- 
sistance is  not  likely  to  cause  a  loss  of  jobs 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  assistance  for  any  project  or  activity 
that  contributes  to  the  violation  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  workers  rights  (as  de- 
fined in  section  502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974)  of  workers  in  the  recipient  country,  in- 
cluding in  any  designated  zone  or  area  in 
that  country. 

In  recognition  that  the  application  of  para- 
graph (3)  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
level  of  development  of  the  recipient  country 
and  sector,  that  paragraph  does  not  preclude 
assistance  for  the  informal  section  in  such 
country,  for  microenterprises  and  small- 
scale  enterprises,  or  for  small-holder  agri- 
culture. 

SEC.  7203.  FAMILY  PLANNING  AdTVITIES. 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act 
may  not  be — 

C)  used  to  coerce  any  person  to  practice 
abortions;  or 

(2)  used  to  pay  for  the  performance  of  in- 
voluntary sterilizations  or  to  coerce  or  pro- 
vide any  financial  incentive  to  any  person  to 
undergo  sterilizations. 

SEC.  7204.  COMPETITION  WITH  UNITED  STATES 
EXPORTS. 

In  determining  whether  to  provide  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  the  President  should 
take  into  consideration  whether  such  assist- 
ance would  be  furnished  for  direct  support 
for  any  project  or  activity  that  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  increase  exports  of  any  ag- 
ricultural, textile,  or  apparel  commodity 
from  a  developing  country  where  such  ex- 
ports— 

(1)  would  be  in  direct  competition  with 
United  States  exports,  and 

(2)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
substantial  injury  to  United  States  exporters 
of  the  same  or  substantially  similar  com- 
modity. 

SEC.  7205.  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION. 

(a)  NUCLEAR  Enrichment  Transfers.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  no  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance, 
to  any  country  that,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977,  delivers  nuclear  enrich- 
ment equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to 
a  nonnuclear  weapon  state  or.  if  a  non- 
nuclear  weapon  state,  receives  such  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  from  any 
other  country,  unless  before  such  delivery— 
(A)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 


such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology, 
upon  delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices 
and  management  when  available;  and 

(B)  the  recipient  country  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  place  all  such  equipment, 
materials,  technology,  and  all  nuclear  fuel 
and  facilities  in  such  country  under  the  safe- 
guards system  of  such  Agency. 

(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
subsection,  the  President  may  furnish  assist- 
ance which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited 
under  such  subsection  if  he  determines  and 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that — 

(i)  the  termination  of  such  assistance 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  vital 
United  States  interests;  and 

(ii)  the  President  has  received  reliable  as- 
surances that  the  country  in  question  will 
not  acquire  or  develop  nuclear  weapons  or 
assist  other  nations  in  doing  so. 
A  certification  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  set  forth  the  reasons 
supporting  such  determination  in  each  par- ' 
ticular  case. 

(B)  A  certification  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  the  certification  is  received  by 
the  Congress.  However,  if.  within  30  calendar 
days  after  receiving  this  certification,  the 
Congress  adopts  a  joint  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  cer- 
tification, then  upon  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution  the  certification  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  and  all  deliveries  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  the  authority  of  that  certifi- 
cation shall  be  suspended  immediately. 

(C)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(D)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  joint  resolutions 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  such  resolution 
after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  NUCLEAR  Reprocessing  Transfers.  Il- 
legal Exports  for  Nuclear  Explosive  De- 
vices.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  no  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
to  any  country  that^- 

(A)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1977.  delivers  nuclear  reprocessing  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  a  non- 
nuclear  weapon  state  or.  if  a  nonnuclear 
weapon  state,  receives  such  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  technology  from  any  other  coun- 
try (except  for  the  transfer  of  reprocessing 
technology  associated  with  the  investiga- 
tion, under  international  evaluation  pro- 
grams in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates, or  technologies  which  are  alternatives 
to  pure  Plutonium  reprocessing);  or 

(B)  is  a  nonnuclear- weapon  state  which,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985.  exports  illegally  or  attempts 
to  export  illegally  from  the  United  States 
any  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
which  would  contribute  significantly  to  the 
ability  of  such  country  to  manufacture  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  material,  equipment,  or  tech- 
nology was  to  be  used  by  such  country  in  the 


manufacture  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device; 
for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an  export 
or  attempted  export  by  a  person  who  is  an 
agent  of.  or  is  otherwise  acting  on  behalf  of 
or  in  the  interest  of.  a  country  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  export  or  attempted  export 
by  that  country. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  may  furnish  assist- 
ance which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited 
under  that  paragraph  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  termination  of  such  assistance 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives  or  otherwise  jeopardize  the 
common  defense  and  security.  The  President 
shall  transmit  with  such  certification  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons 
therefor. 

(3)(A)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  on  which  the  certification  is  received  by 
the  Congress.  However,  if  within  30  calendar 
days  after  receiving  this  certification,  the 
Congress  adopts  a  joint  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  cer- 
tification, then  upon  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution  the  certification  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  and  all  deliveries  of  assistance  fur- 
nished under  the  authority  of  that  certifi- 
cation shall  be  suspended  immediately. 

(B).Any  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  joint  resolutions 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  such  resolution 
after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Transfers  of  Nuclear  Explosive  De- 
vices AND  Nuclear  Detonations.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  no  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  any  country  that,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Act  of  1977— 

(A)  transfers  a  nuclear  explosive  device  to 
a  nonnuclear-weapon  state,  or 

(B)  is  a  nonnuclear-weapon  state  and  ei- 
ther— 

(i)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

(ii)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  President  may.  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  30  days  of  continuous 
session,  furnish  assistance  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  if.  before  furnishing  such  as- 
sistance, the  President  transmits  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  certification 
that  the  President  has  determined  that  an 
immediate  termination  of  assistance  to  that 
country  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Not 
more  than  one  such  certification  may  be 
transmitted  for  a  country  with  respect  to 
the  same  detonation,  transfer,  or  receipt  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  device. 

(B)  If  the  President  transmits  a  certifi- 
cation to  the  Congress  under  subparagraph 
(A),  a  joint  resolution  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver  author- 
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ity  of  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  if  introduced  in  either  House  within  30 
days  of  continuous  session  after  the  Congress 
receives  this  certification,  be  considered  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
accordance  with  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(C)  Any  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
^aph  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Export  Control  act  of  1976. 

(D)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
under  this  paragraph,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  such  a  joint  resolution 
after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  -joint  resolution"  means  a  joint  reso- 
lution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  -That  the  Congress 
having  received  on  a  certification  by  the 
President  under  section  7205(c)(2)  of  the 
Peace.  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1994  with  respect  to.  the  Congress  hereby  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  exercise  the  waiver 
authority  contained  in  section  7205(c)(3)  of 
that  Act.",  with  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
certification  inserted  in  the  first  blank  and 
the  name  of  the  country  inserted  in  the  sec- 
ond blank. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  res- 
olution under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  President  may  furnish  assist- 
ance which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and  cer- 
tifies in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the  ter- 
mination of  such  assistance  would  be  seri- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of  Unit- 
ed States  nonproliferation  objectives  or  oth- 
erwise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and 
security.  The  President  shall  transmit  with 
such  certification  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
compuUtion  of  any  period  of  time  in  which 
Congress  is  in  continuous  session. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "non- 
nuclear-weapon  sUte"  means  any  country 
which  is  not  a  nuclear-weapons  state,  as  de- 
fined in  article  IX(3)  on  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

(e)  Pakistan.— No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  Pakistan  and  no  military  equip- 
ment or  technology  shall  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  PakisUn,  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  this  Act  or  any  other  Act. 
unless  the  President  shall  have  certified  in 
writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  assistance  is 
to  be  furnished  or  military  equipment  or 
technology  is  to  be  sold  or  transferred,  that 
Pakistan  does  not  possess  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive device  and  that  the  proposed  United 
States  assistance  program  will  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  risk  that  Pakistan  will  possess 
a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

SEC.    7206.    MAJOR    ILUCIT    DRUG    PRODUCING 
AND  DRUG  TRANSIT  COUNTRIES, 

(a)  APPLICATION  OF  RESTRicrrioN.— Section 
720Ua)(6)  shall  apply  to  any  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country  and  any  major  drug- 
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transit  country  if  the  President  determines, 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  report 
required  by  section  7303.  that  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  the  country  has  not  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  States,  and  has  other- 
wise not  taken  adequate  steps  to  control  the 
illicit  cultivation,  production,  and  smug- 
gling of,  trafficking  in.  and  abuse  of  narcotic 
and  psychotropic  drugs.  The  President  may 
rescind  such  a  determination,  and  section 
7201(a)(6)  shall  cease  to  apply,  if  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  determines  that  the  coun- 
try has  resumed  cooperating  with  the  United 
States,  or  otherwise  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  control  the  illicit  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, and  smuggling  of,  trafficking  in, 
and  abuse  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
drugs. 

(b)  Withholding.— For  any  country  that 
was  a  major  illicit  drug  producing  or  drug- 
transit  country  (as  defined  in  sections  8551(a) 
(U)  and  (12))  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  President  may  withhold  from  obligation 
or  expenditure  up  to  fifty  percent  of  assist- 
ance which  is  allocated  to  such  country  each 
fiscal  year  in  the  report  required  by  section 
7304  until  the  determination  provided  for  in 
section  7206  is  made. 

(c)  In  implementing  subsection  (a),  the 
President  should  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  has— 

(1)  accomplished  the  goals  described  in  an 
applicable  bilateral  narcotics  agreement 
with  the  United  States  or  a  multilateral 
agreement; 

(2)  investigated  and  immobilized  major  or- 
ganizations involved  in  the  production,  proc- 
essing, or  distribution  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs; 

(3)  achieved  significant  increases  in  sei- 
zures of  the  proceeds  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  illicit  drug  trade; 

(4)  achieved  significant  reductions,  where 
applicable,  in  the  net  production  of  illicit 
narcotic  crops  through  forced  or  voluntary 
eradication  efforts; 

(5)  prevented  and  punished  the  laundering 
in  that  country  of  drug-related  moneys; 

(6)  prevented  and  punished  public  corrup- 
tion that  facilitates  the  production,  process- 
ing, or  shipment  of  narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs  and  other  controlled  substances, 
or  that  discourages  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  such  acts; 

(7)  processed  expeditiously  United  States 
and  other  extradition  requests  related  to 
narcotics  trafficking; 

(8)  increased  public  awareness  of  the  hei- 
nous nature  of  drug  abuse  and  reduced  the 
demand  and  the  consumption  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs; 

(9)  if  it  is  a  producer  of  licit  opium,  taken 
steps  to  prevent  significant  diversion  of  its 
licit  cultivation  and  production  into  the  il- 
licit market,  to  maintain  production  of 
stockpiles  at  levels  no  higher  than  those 
consistent  with  licit  market  demands,  and  to 
prevent  Illicit  cultivation  and  production. 

SEC.  7207.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELECTIONS. 

Funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  that  are  used  to  enhance  the  inde- 
pendence and  performance  of  electoral  proc- 
esses may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  any  election  in  any 
country. 

SEC.  7208.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONI4EL. 

(a)  Assignment  or  Detail.— Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  perform  functions  related  to  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  administered  through 
the  Department  of  Defense,  provided  they 
not  perform  duties  of  a  combatant  nature, 
including  any  duty  related  to  training  and 
advising    that    may    engage    United    States 


Armed  Forces  personnel  in  combat  activi- 
ties, outside  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  those  defense  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  E.XCEPTION.— The  limitation  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  its  application  would  not  be  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  7209.  ASSISTANCE  LIMITED  TO  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Assistance  provided 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  for 
military  or  paramilitary  purposes. 

(b)  Exception  for  Certain  Programs.— 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  economic  assistance 
involving  the  participation  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  training  activities,  conferences, 
and  other  sustainable  development  programs 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  1102. 

SEC.  7210.  IMPACT  OF  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

(a)  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY.— It  is  the  Sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  economic  and  social  well-being  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  affected  by  how  the  world's  en- 
vironment and  physical  resource  base  are 
managed,  and  that  consumption  patterns, 
systems  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  the  manner  of  use  of  natural  re- 
sources all  have  an  impact  on  the  opportuni- 
ties for  long-term  development  and  growth 
and  survival  for  all  countries; 

(2)  environmentally  responsible  manage- 
ment of  physical  resources  is  necessary  by 
both  developed  and  developing  countries  to 
insure  their  availability  for  future  genera- 
tions and  to  assure  that  the  burdens  of  im- 
proved resource  management  do  not  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  the  poor; 

(3)  sustainable  development  is  development 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  present  without 
compromising  the  ability  of  future  genera- 
tions to  meet  their  own  needs;  and 

(4)  sustainable  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  should  assist  countries 
to  adopt  policies  and  to  carry  out  programs 
that  promote  economic  growth  that  is  envi- 
ronmentally sound. 

(b)  I.MPACT  ASSESSMENT.— The  President,  in 
implementing  sustainable  development  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  should  take  fully  into 
account  the  impact  of  such  programs  and 
projects  upon  the  environment  and  natural 
resources  of  developing  countries.  Subject  to 
such  procedures  as  the  President  considers 
appropriate,  the  President  should— 

(1)  prepare  and  take  fully  into  account  an 
initial  environmental  examination  of  every 
program  or  project  to  determine  whether  it 
significantly  affects  the  environment; 

(2)  prepare  and  take  fully  into  account  an 
environmental  impact  statement  for  any 
program  or  project  significantly  affecting 
the  environment  of  the  global  commons  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  any  country,  the  en- 
vironment of  the  United  States,  or  other  as- 
pects of  the  environment  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  take  fully  into  account  an 
environmental  assessment  of  any  proposed 
program  or  project  significantly  affecting 
the  environment  of  any  foreign  country. 
Where  appropriate,  local  technical  resources 
should  be  used  in  preparing  environmental 
impact  statements  and  environmental  as- 
sessments pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  President  should  es- 
tablish exceptions  for  emergency  conditions 
and  for  cases  in  which  implementation  of 
procedures  described  in  subsection  (b)  would 


be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States. 
chapter  a— reports  and  notifications  to 
Congress 

sec.  7301.  congressional  presentation  doc- 
UMENTS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Submission.— The 
President  shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  in  a  timely  manner,  annual  con- 
gressional documents  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Materials  To  Be  Included.— The  docu- 
ments submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  include — 

(1)  the  rationale  for  the  allocation  of  as- 
sistance or  contributions  to  each  country, 
regional,  or  centrally  funded  program,  or  ac- 
tivities under  section  3102; 

(2)  a  description  of  how  each  program  or 
activity  under  section  3102  supports  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  title  for  which  such  program 
is  being  justified  including,  for  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  the  extent  de- 
termined at  the  time  of  submission  of  these 
documents,  the  strategic  objectives  for  such 
programs;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  planned  country,  re- 
gional, or  centrally  funded  programs  or  ac- 
tivities under  section  3102  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

SEC.  7302.  HXMAN  RIGHTS  POUCY  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Promotion  of  Human  Rights.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should,  in  accordance  with  its  international 
obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
stitutional heritage  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  promote  and  encourage  in- 
creased respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  throughout  the  world 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion. 

(b)  Conduct  of  Assistance.— In  further- 
ance of  subsection  (a),  the  President  should 
formulate  and  conduct  United  States  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  which  will — 

(1)  promote  and  advance  human  rights; 

(2)  strengthen  a  relationship  between  civil- 
ian and  military  sectors  appropriate  to  a 
democratic  system  of  government;  and 

(3)  avoid  identification  of  the  United 
States,  through  these  programs,  with  gov- 
ernments which  deny  to  their  people  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  in  contravention  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  this 
section  or  otherwise. 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Considered.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  and  in  preparing  the 
annual  reports  required  by  subsection  (d), 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
international  organizations  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

(2)  The  extent  of  cooperation  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  question  in  permitting  an 
unimpeded  investigation  by  indigenous  non- 
governmental organizations,  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  inter- 
national organizations  (such  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross),  of  al- 
leged violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(d)  Annual  Human  Rights  Report.— In  fur- 
therance of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  31  each  year,  a  full  and 
complete  report  with  respect  to  practices  re- 
garding the  status  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  regarding  whether  the 
country  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 


gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8551(a)(5).  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted with  respect  to  every  foreign  country 
that  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Wherever  appropriate,  such  reports  shall  in- 
clude information  on  practices  regarding  co- 
ercion In  population  control,  including  co- 
erced abortion  and  involuntary  sterilization. 
The  report  shall  also  include  the  steps  taken 
to  alter  United  States  programs  under  this 
Act  in  any  country  because  of  human  rights 
considerations. 

(e)  Information  To  Be  Provided.— Each 
annual  report  under  subsection  (d),  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  information  about  observance  of  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedom  in  the  country  in  question,  and 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  practices  by 
the  recipient  government  with  respect  to 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom,  in- 
cluding where  appropriate  information  pro- 
vided by  organizations,  including  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

SEC.    7303.     INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS    CON- 
TROL REPORT. 

Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  comprehensive  report  on  the  state  of 
international  narcotics  production  and  traf- 
ficking, and  on  United  States  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  and  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs  and  other  controlled  substances. 

SEC.  7304.  ANNUAL  ALLOCATION  REPORT. 

(a)  Report  on  Allocations  of  Assist- 
ance.—Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  any  law  appropriating  funds  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of— 

(1)  each  foreign  country  and  international 
organization  to  which  the  United  States 
Government  intends  to  provide  any  portion 
of  the  funds  under  such  law;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  under  that  law.  by 
category  of  assistance,  that  the  United 
States  Government  intends  to  provide  to 
each  such  country  or  organization. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  funds  appropriated  under  section  8509  or 
section  8510  (relating  to  operating  expenses 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Inspector 
General  of  that  agency,  respectively):  or 

(2)  any  law  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions. 

(c)  Use  of  Special  Authority.— The  au- 
thority of  section  7201  of  this  Act  may  not  be 
used  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
SEC.       7305.       NOTIFICATION       OF       PROGRAM 

CHANGES. 

(a)  Notification  of  Program  Changes.— 
Unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  are  notified  at 
least  fifteen  days  in  advance,  funds  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  for  any  assistance  or 
contributions  under  any  title  of  this  Act — 

(1)  for  programs  administered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment under  title  1 — 

(A)  for  a  country,  regional,  or  centrally 
funded  program  for  which  assistance  under 
that  title  was  not  justified  in  congressional 
presentation  documents  for  that  fiscal  year: 

(B)  for  a  country,  regional,  or  centrally 
funded  program  in  excess  of  the  amount  jus- 


tified under  that  title  in  congressional  pres- 
entation documents  or  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  7304  for  that  fiscal  year; 

(C)  for  a  project  or  activity  not  previously 
justified  to  such  Committees  or,  in  the  case 
of  programs  that  are  administered  through 
strategic  objectives,  for  a  new  strategic  ob- 
jective for  a  country,  regional  or  centrally 
funded  program;  or 

(D)  for  a  nonproject  assistance  activity,  in- 
cluding commodity  import  program  assist- 
ance; 

(2)  for  assistance  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  this  Act— 

(A)  for  a  country,  international  organiza- 
tion or  arrangement,  for  which  assistance 
under  that  title  was  not  justified  in  congres- 
sional presentation  documents  for  that  fiscal 
year; 

(B)  in  excess  of  the  amount  allocated  pur- 
suant to  section  7304  for  that  country,  orga- 
nization or  arrangement,  under  that  title  for 
that  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)  for  the  provision  of  major  defense 
equipment,  other  than  conventional  ammu- 
nition, or  other  major  defense  items  defined 
to  be  aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  or  combat  ve- 
hicles not  previously  justified  to  Congress  or 
twenty  percent  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
justified  to  Congress. 

(3)  for  other  programs  under  this  Act — 

(A)  for  a  country,  international  organiza- 
tion or  arrangement,  or  operation  for  which 
assistance  or  contribution  under  that  title 
was  not  justified  in  congressional  presen- 
tation documents  for  that  fiscal  year; 

(B)  in  excess  of  the  amount  allocated  pur- 
suant to  section  7304  for  that  country  or  or- 
ganization or  arrangement  under  that  title 
for  that  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)  for  a  project,  activity,  or  operation  not 
previously  justified,  or  in  excess  of  the 
amount  previously  justified,  to  such  Com- 
mittees. 

(b)  Appropriations  Subject  to  Require- 
me.\ts.— Subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect 
to  all  funds  appropriated  for  assistance  and 
contributions  under  this  Act  other  than— 

(1)  chapters  1  and  2  of  title  V  (relating  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency, 
respectively), 

(2)  section  1104  (relating  to  the  micro  and 
small  enterprise  development,  housing  and 
urban,  and  other  guaranty  programs), 

(3)  programs  for  refugee  assistance  and  for 
disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation,  including 
assistance  programs  under  title  IV  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Emergency  Exceptions.— 

(1)  Waiver.— Subsection  (a),  or  any  similar 
requirement  to  provide  advance  notification 
to  the  Congress  or  Congressional  commit- 
tees, may  be  waived  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  doing  so  is  necessitated  by  emer- 
gency circumstances. 

(2)  Exercise  of  AUTHORiri'.- In  the  case  of 
any  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  notification 
to  the  Congress  or  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  shall  be  provided  as  early 
as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
three  days  after  taking  the  action  to  which 
such  notification  requirement  was  applica- 
ble. Any  notification  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances necessitating  the  use  of  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection. 

SEC.   7306.   EVALUATION   AND   MONTTORING   OF 
PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE. 

(a)  Need  for  Evaluation.— In  order  to  ef- 
fectively and  responsibly  manage  the  re- 
sources made  available  for  sustainable  devel- 
opment purposes,  the  President  must  have  a 
capacity  to  evaluate  objectively  the  extent 
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of  progress  in  achieving  development  results 
and  to  derive  lessons  from  that  development 
experience. 

(b)  Actions  To  Be  Taken.— In  furtherance 
of  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  performance,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  capacity  within  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  that 
will  do  the  following: 

(1)  Enhance,  through  training  and  other 
means,  the  use  of  program  performance, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation  as  a  manage- 
ment tool,  by  both  the  agency  and  its  coun- 
terparts in  countries  receiving  assistance,  in 
the  planning,  designing,  and  implementation 
of  foreign  assistance  projects  and  programs. 

(2)  Develop  a  program  performance  infor- 
mation system  to  afford  agency  managers  at 
all  levels,  and  counterparts  in  countries  re- 
ceiving assistance,  a  means  for  monitoring 
and  assessing  achievement  of  impact  and  in- 
terim performance  of  the  agency's  major 
programs  in  support  of  the  strategic  manage- 
ment of  economic  assistance. 

(3)  Prepare  and  disseminate  objective  and 
periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  agen- 
cy in  meeting  development  objectives  and  on 
lessons  learned  from  its  development  pro- 
grams and  assure  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  findings,  particularly  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  projects  and  programs. 

(4)  Establish  a  system  which  ensures  the 
incorporation  of  evaluation  findings  in  deci- 
sions of  the  agency  about  program  direction 
and  resource  allocation. 

(c)  The  President  Shall  Prepare  an  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Congress  To  Include 
THE  Following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  sustainable  development  ob- 
jectives, based  on  the  Hndings  of  program 
performance  monitoring  and  evaluation 
studies  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
on  such  other  empirical  analyses  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(2)  An  analysis,  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  of  the  results  of  sustainable  develop*- 
ment  in  each  country  receiving  assistance 
under  title  I  from  such  Agency,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  United  SUtes  interests  and 
objectives  that  were  served  by  such  assist- 
ance. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  l— Exercise  and  Coordination  of 
Functions 
sec.  8101.  delegations  by  the  president, 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  may  exer- 
cise any  functions  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

(b)  Authority  To  Issue  Regulations  and 
Delegate.— The  head  of  any  agency  or  such 
officer  exercising  functions  under  this  Act^ 

(1)  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  functions;  and 

(2)  may  delegate  authority,  including  to 
any  other  agency  upon  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  that  agency,  to  perform 
any  such  functions,  including,  if  he  or  she 
shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  such  functions. 

SEC.  8102.  ROLE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

(a)  Continuous  Supervision.— Under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous 
supervision  and  general  direction  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act,  including  determining 
whether  such  assistance  shall  involve  the 
provision  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services,  to  the  end  that  all  such  assisUnce 
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is  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  best  served  thereby. 

(b)  Powers  and  Functions.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

SEC.  8103.  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE, 

(a)  With  respect  to  assistance  under  this 
Act  administered  through  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for— 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item 
requirements: 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment 
in  a  manner  which  permits  its  integration 
with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  monitoring  of  end-item  use  by  the 
recipient  countries: 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  for- 
eign military  and  related  civilian  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military 
end-items:  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
performance  of  any  other  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  the  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SEC.  8104.  UNITED  STATES  AGENCY  FOR  HfTER- 
NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  be  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  under  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

SEC.  8105.  THE   DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY. 

Decisions  to  furnish  assistance  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  subchapter  A.  chapter  1.  title  II,  and 
chapter  3,  title  III  shall  be  made  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
shall  take  into  account  the  Director's  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  such  assistance  will— 

(1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

(2)  increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict;  or 

(3)  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arms  control  arrangements. 

SEC.  8106.  AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  OFFICES 
ABROAD. 

The  President  may  maintain  offices  or 
staffs  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
countries  and  for  such  period  of  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.  8107.  PRESIDENTIAL  FINDINGS  AND  DETER- 
MINATIONS. 

(a)  Findings  and  Determinations  To  Be 
WRITTEN  and  Signed.— In  any  case  in  which 
the  President  is  required  to  make  a  report  by 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  or  any  annual  or  periodic  for- 
eign assistance  authorizing  or  appropriations 
legislation,  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  either  House  of  Congress 
concerning  any  finding  or  determination, 
that  finding  or  determination  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Restriction.— No  action  shall  be  taken 
pursuant  to  any  such  finding  or  determina- 
tion prior  to  the  date  on  which  that  finding 
or  determination  is  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

(c)  Publication  in  Federal  Register.— 
Each  such  finding  or  determination  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  President.  In  any  case 


in  which  the  President  concludes  that  such 
publication  would  be  harmful  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  only  a  state- 
ment that  a  determination  or  finding  has 
been  made  by  the  President,  including  the 
name  and  section  of  the  Act  under  which  it 
was  made,  shall  be  published. 
Chapter  2— Administrative  Authorities 
Subchapter  A— General  Authorities 

SEC.   8201.   ALLOCATION   OF    JTJNDS   AND    REIM- 
BURSEMENT AMONG  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Allocations  or  Transfers  to  agen- 
cies.—The  President,  or  with  respect  to 
funds  appropriated  to  any  agency,  the  head 
of  such  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  allo- 
cate or  transfer  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  any  funds  available  for 
providing  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  any  country  or  inter- 
national organization  for  the  procurement  of 
articles  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  pursuant  to  which 
they  were  made  available  or  the  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  agency  to 
which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  Procurement  From  Other  Agencies.— 

(1)  Authority.— Any  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and 
the  facilities  of,  or  procure  articles  from, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency. 

(2)  Separate  account.— Funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  .such 
agency  may  be  established  in  separate  appro- 
priation accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(c)  Reimbursemen-t  to  Agencies.— 

(1)  General.— In  the  case  of  any  article, 
service,  or  facility  procured  from  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  this  Act  (except  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  under  sections  3103,  3204 
and  7111,  7U5(b)),  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds 
availabl-e  to  carry  out  that  provision. 

(2)  A.mount  of  reimburse.ment.— Such  re- 
imbursement or  payment  shall  be  at — 

(A)  replacement  cost, 

(B)  if  required  by  law,  actual  cost, 

(C)  in  the  case  of  defen.se  articles  procured 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  value  as  de- 
fined in  section  8551(20),  or.  if  required  by 
law,  actual  costs, 

(D)  in  the  case  of  services  procured  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  amount  of 
the  additional  costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  providing  such  services, 
or,  if  required  by  law,  actual  costs,  or 

(E)  at  any  other  cost  agreed  to  by  the  own- 
ing or  disposing  agency. 

(3)  Crediting  of  reimbursement.— The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment shall  either  be  credited  to  current  ap- 
plicable appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency,  to  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation,  fund  or  account  to  which 
transferred,  or  any  such  credited  funds  shall 
remain  available  for  such  purposes  until  ex- 
pended. 

(4)  Limitation  on  department  of  defense 
drawdowns.— During  any  fiscal  year,  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  articles  and  services  of 
which  the  President  may  direct  the 
drawdown  from  the  inventory  and  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  $50,000,000  under  section  3103. 
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(B)  $15,000,000  under  section  3204, 

(C)  $75,000,000  under  section  7111(b),  and 

(D)  $5,000,000  under  section  7115(b). 

(d)  Reimbursement  to  the  Depart.ment  of 
Defense.— Reimbursement  or  payment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  exclude  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (other  than  the  Coast  Guard) 
and  unfunded  estimated  costs  of  civilian  re- 
tirement and  other  benefits,  unless  other- 
wise required  by  law. 

(e)  Establishment  of  Accounts.— 

(1)  Authority  to  e.stablish;  uses.— In  fur- 
nishing assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  accounts  may  be  established  on  the 
books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
banking  institutions  in  the  United  States— 

(A)  against  which  letters  of  commitment 
may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  record- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be 
assignable  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
3727(b)  and  section  3727(c)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  section  3737  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  15):  and 

(B)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  re- 
cipient countries  or  agencies,  organizations, 
or  persons  upon  presentation  of  contracts, 
invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documenta- 
tion. 

(2)  Accounting  for  expenditures.— Ex- 
penditure of  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  through  accounts  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expend- 
iture of  funds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(f)  Charging  to  Appropriations.— 

(1)  Initial  charging.— Any  appropriation 
or  account  available  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  this  Act  may  initially  be  charged  in  any 
fiscal  year,  within  the  limit  of  available 
funds,  to  finance  expenses  for  which  funds 
are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts under  that  title. 

(2)  Final  charging.— As  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  such  expenses  shall  be  finally 
charged  to  applicable  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts with  proper  credit  to  the  appropria- 
tions or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  fi- 
nancing purposes,  except  that  such  final 
charges  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of 
expenses  (other  than  those  provided  under 
sections  8509  and  8510)  incurred  in  furnishing 
assistance  where  it  is  determined  that  the 
accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  or  account  to  which  such 
expenses  should  be  charged  would  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  advantage  to  be  gained. 

(3)  Application  to  programs  adminls- 
tered  through  dod.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  assistance  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  Act. 

(g)  Responsibility  of  agencies.— The 
agency  receiving  the  funds  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  management 
and  use  of  such  funds. 

SEC.  8202.  GENERAL  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  Ter.ms  of  Assista.nce. —Except  as  oth- 
erwise specifically  prohibited  in  this  Act,  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on 
a  grant,  loan,  or  guaranty  basis,  or  on  such 
terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms 
or  repayment  (including  repayment  in  for- 
eign currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  articles),  or  as  a  con- 
tribution to  an  international  organization  or 


arrangement,  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— The  President 
may  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  (consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  law)  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate,  and,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  may  charge  such  fees 
for  guarantees  and  loans  under  this  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate.  Credit  as- 
sistance shall  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990.  In  the  case  of  contributions  or  other  as- 
sistance provided  for  an  international  orga- 
nization or  arrangement  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  such  organization  or  arrangement 
may  utilize  its  own  procurement,  adminis- 
trative, accounting,  and  audit  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, 

(c)  Advances  Contracts,  Etc.— In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  this  Act,  the  President  in  provid- 
ing assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  make  loans  (in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990),  advances,  and  grants  to,  make  and  per- 
form agreements  and  contracts  with,  or 
enter  into  other  transactions  with,  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons, 
any  government  or  government  agency,  and 
any  international  organization  or  arrange- 
ment. 

(d)  Gifts.— The  President  may  accept  and 
use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of 
any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(e)  Insurance.— 

(1)  Foreign  participants.— Any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance for  foreign  participants  in  any  program 
of  furnishing  assistance  administered  by 
such  agency  while  such  participants  are  ab- 
sent from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  program. 

(2)  FoREGiN  EMPLOYEES.— Any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance for  foreign  employees  of  that  agency 
while  those  employees  are  absent  from  their 
places  of  employment  abroad  for  purposes  of 
training  or  other  official  duties. 

(f)  Admission  to  United  States.— Alien 
participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as 
nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a)(15»  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(A)(15)),  for  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  Assistance  Authorities.— In  furnish- 
ing and  administering  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President— 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  suid  letters  of 
commitment; 

(2)  may  collect,  compromise,  reschedule  or 
otherwise  settle  any  obligations  assigned  to, 
or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  the  President  and  may  (as  the 
President  deems  appropriate)  refer  any  such 
obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  suit  or  collection: 

(3)  may— 

(A)  acquire  and  dispose  of  (upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate) any  property,  including  any  instru- 
ment evidencing  indebtedness  or  ownership, 
and 

(B)  guarantee  payment  against  any  such 
instrument: 


(4)  may  establish  the  character  of,  and  de- 
cide the  necessity  for,  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  used  in  furnishing  and 
administering  such  assistance  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  corporations  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral 
set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro- 
vided by  chapter  91  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

(6)  may  transfer  such  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  under  ti- 
tles II  and  III  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
may  determine  for  assistance  to  a  recipient 
country  to  the  account  in  which  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  under  section  21  and  section  22 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  have  been 
deposited  for  such  recipient,  to  be  merged 
with  such  deposited  funds,  and  to  be  used 
solely  to  meet  obligations  of  the  recipient 
for  payment  for  sales  under  that  .\ct.  Sales 
which  are  wholly  paid  from  funds  made 
available  on  a  nonrepayable  basis  and  trans- 
ferred under  his  paragraph,  from  funds  made 
available  under  the  former  authority  of  sec- 
tion 503(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  or  from  funds  made  available  on  a 
non-repayable  basis  under  the  former  au- 
thority of  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  shall  be  priced  to  exclude  the  costs 
of  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  the  Coast 
Guard). 

(h)  Guarantees.— Guarantees  issued  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  Full  faith  and  credit.— The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  may  be 
pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  perform- 
ance of  guarantees  issued  under  this  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation. 

(2)  Charges.— The  President  may  charge 
appropriate  fees  andor  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  carried  out  under 
such  authority. 

(3)  Relationship  to  other  provisions  of 
LAW. — Guarantees  may  be  provided  under 
this  Act  without  regard  to  section  8402  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Denomination  of  liability.— The  losses 
guaranteed  may  be  in  dollars  or  in  other  cur- 
rencies. In  the  case  of  losses  guaranteed  in 
currencies  other  than  dollars,  the  guarantees 
issued  shall  be  subject  to  an  overall  payment 
limitation  expressed  in  dollars. 

(i)  Subsidy  Cost  of  Guarantees  and 
Loans.— The  President  may  use  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  pay  the  cost  (as 
defined  in  section  13201  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990)  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  made  or  entered  into  (and 
associated  administrative  costs)  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  cost  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 13201  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990)  of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
made  or  entered  into  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  provided  in  con- 
formity with  section  504(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

(j)  Claims  Relating  to  Guarantees.— 
Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  any  guarantee 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  set- 
tled, and  disputes  arising  as  the  result  there- 
of may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursu- 
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ant  to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of 
an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(k)  Financial  Transactions  With  Foreign 
Governments  in  Default  of  Obligations  to 
THE  United  States.— Section  965  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person— 

(1)  who  acts  for  or  participates  in  any  oper- 
ation or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 
or 

(2)  who  acquires  any  obligation  issued  in 
connection  with  any  operation  or  trans- 
action arising  under  this  Act. 

(1)  Educational  Institutions.— Any  cost- 
type  contract  or  agreement  (including 
grants)  entered  into  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reimbursable 
indirect  costs  of  that  Institution  on  the  basis 
of  predetermined  fixed-percentage  rates  ap- 
plied to  the  total  or  an  element  thereof,  of 
the  reimbursable  direct  costs  incurred. 

(m)  Training  Working  Capital  Fund.— 
The  head  of  any  agency  administering  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, with  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  (or  predecessor  legisla- 
tion) administered  by  such  agency,  a  work- 
ing capital  fund,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
and  equipment  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  program  of  providing 
short-term  and  long-term  training  and  train- 
ing-related services  of  foreign  nationals  in 
the  United  States  or  third  countries,  includ- 
ing such  expenses  as  (1)  tuition  and  fees.  (2) 
room,  board,  and  maintenance  allowances. 
and  (3)  contracts  and  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing contracts  entered  into  in  furtherance  of 
the  program. 

(n)  Multiyear  Commitments.— A  contract 
or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  Act  may. 
subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress, 
extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than  5 
years. 

SEC.  8203.  AirTHORIZED  ADMINISTRATIVE  USES 
OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Personnel.  Printing,  Procurement  of 
Supplies,  and  Other  Administrative  Ex- 
penses.— Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  following: 

(1)  Compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of 
personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel, whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  other  admin- 
istrative and  operating  expense  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  with- 
out regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Printing  and  binding  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

(3)  Expenditures  outside  the  United  States 
for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
and  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
purposes  (other  than  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel) without  regard  to  the  Claims  Act.  31 
U.S.C.  3721  and  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  sections  1341.  1342.  and  1517  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Uses  of  Assistance  Funds.— 

(1)  Authorized  uses.— Funds  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing; 


(A)  Expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding (notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  and 
1346(c)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code),  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  meetings  of  per- 
sons whose  employment  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 8503. 

(B)  Contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services.  Such  individuals  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, except  that  the  head  of  the  con- 
tracting agency  may  determine  the  applica- 
bility to  such  individuals  of  any  other  law 
administered  by  such  agency  concerning  the 
employment  of  such  individuals. 

(C)  Purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft,  except  that  aircraft  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  may  be  purchased  only 
as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion or  other  Act. 

(D)(i)  Purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  subject  to  clause  (ii). 

(ii)  Passenger  motor  vehicles  other  than 
one  for  the  official  use  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  may  be  purchased  for 
use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act. 

(E)  Entertainment  and  representation. 

(F)  Awards. 

(G)  Exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
loss  by  exchange. 

(H)  Expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act)  of 
a  confidential  character  other  than  enter- 
tainment. A  certificate  of  the  amount  of 
such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  and  every  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

(I)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft  acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries. 

(J)  Expenses  of— 

(i)  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  (or  with  respect  to  foreign  par- 
ticipants engaged  in  any  program  under  this 
Act  to  their  former  homes  or  places  of  bur- 
ial), and 

(ii»  caring  for  and  disposing  of  the  remains 
of  an  individual,  or  the  remains  of  a  member 
of  an  individual's  family,  who  may  die  while 
such  individual  is  away  from  home  partici- 
pating in  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(K)  Purchase  of  uniforms. 

(L)  Payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  any 
program  under  this  Act  while  such  partici- 
pants are  away  from  their  homes  in  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
Standardized  Government  travel  regulations, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(M)  Use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
3901  et  seq.)  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

(N)  Ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside 
the  United  States. 

(O)  Services  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. For  the  purposes  of  providing 
such  services  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  may  appoint  not 
to  exceed  20  commissioned  officers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  otherwise  authorized. 

(P)  Expenses  in  connection  with— 

(i)  travel  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  travel  expenses  of  depend- 
ents  (including   expenses   during   necessary 


stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel),  and 
the  transportation  of  personal  effects,  house- 
hold goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  person- 
nel when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transpor- 
tation begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
the  same  fiscal  year:  and 

(ii)  the  costs  of  transporting  automobiles 
to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  costs 
of  storing  automobiles  of  such  personnel, 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  eco- 
nomical to  authorize  storage. 

(Q)  Assistance  for  the  implementation  of 
programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Food  for 
Progress  Act  of  1985. 

(R)  Other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Funds  which  may  be  used.— Paragraph 
(1)  applies 

(A)  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act, 

(B)  allocations  or  transfers  to  or  from 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
from  other  appropriations,  for  functions  di- 
rectly related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and 

(C)  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes 
to  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

(c)  Facilities.— 

(1)  Living  (juarters,  offices,  schools,  and 
hospitals.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  available  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year 
(in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use 
under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)— 

(A)  to  rent,  lease,  construct  or  otherwise 
acquire  essential  living  quarters,  office 
space,  and  necessary  supporting  facilities  for 
use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  including  to  maintain, 
furnish,  improve,  and  make  necessary  re- 
pairs to  such  property,  which  may  also  in- 
clude the  cost  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

(B)  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  out- 
side the  United  States  schools  (including 
dormitories  and  boarding  facilities)  and  hos- 
pitals for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  Act.  United 
States  Government  personnel,  and  their  de- 
pendents; and 

(C)  to  staff,  operate,  and  maintain  such 
schools  and  hospitals. 

(2)  Disposal.— Property  acquired  under 
this  subsection  (or  predecessor  provisions  of 
this  Act)  may  be  disposed  of.  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  disposal  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  use  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Education  of  Dependents.— Funds 
available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  schools  established,  or  to  be  estab- 
lished, outside  the  United  States  whenever  it 
is  determined  that  such  action  would  be 
more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  dependents  of  personnel  car- 
rying out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  dependents  of  United  States  Government 
personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Training  of  Personnel.— 

(1)  Payment  of  costs.— Funds  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  em- 
ployed or  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
8502(d).  through  interchange  or  otherwise,  at 


any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor, 
agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  or- 
ganization, or  commercial  firm. 

(2)  Limitation  on  dual  employment. — 
Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office  under  section 
5533  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  certain  payments.— 
Any  payments  or  contributions  in  connec- 
tion with  such  training  may.  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  authorizing  such 
training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or 
may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  cur- 
rent applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency. 
Any  such  payments  or  contributions  to  any 
employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduction,  of  compensa- 
tion received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Subchapter  B— Department  of  Defense 
Administrative  Authorities 
SEC.  8211.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Funds  allocated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to 
exceed  $300,000  in  any  fiscal  year),  and  oper- 
ating expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  administered  through 
the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only  for  use  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour 
directors  in  connection  with  orientation  vis- 
its of  foreign  military  and  related  civilian 
personnel,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5702  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees. 

(3)  Maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for 
the  training  of  foreign  military  and  related 
civilian  personnel  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  a  specific  authorization  or  specific 
appropriation  for  such  public  contracts. 

SEC.   8212.   END   USE  AND   RETRANSFER  ASSUR- 
ANCES. 

(a)  Conditions.— Defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  may  not  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  to  a  foreign  country,  unless 
that  country  has  agreed  to  the  following  (in 
addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  may  require); 

(1)  The  country  will  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  President— 

(A)  transfer  title  to,  or  possession  of.  any 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  so  fur- 
nished to  it  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country. 

(B)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or 
services  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  furnished. 

(2)  The  country  will  maintain  the  security 
of  such  articles  or  services,  and  will  provide 
substantially  the  same  degree  of  security 
protection  afforded  to  such  articles  or  serv- 
ices by  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Ineligibility.— 

(1)  Termination  of  assistance  for  sub- 
stantial violations.— Assistance  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  and  deliveries  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  provided 
with  such  assistance  shall  be  terminated, 
and  new  commitments  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  that  country  shall  not  be  made. 


as  hereinafter  provided  if  such  country  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  described 
in  paragraph  (2»  in  substantial  violation  (ei- 
ther in  terms  of  quantities  or  in  terms  of  the 
gravity  of  the  consequences  regardless  of  the 
quantities  involved)  of  any  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  which  those  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  were  furnished — 

(A)  by  using  such  articles  or  services  for  a 
purpose  not  provided  for  in  this  Act  or.  if 
such  agreement  provides  that  such  articles 
or  services  may  only  be  used  for  purposes 
more  limited,  for  a  purpose  not  authorized 
under  such  agreement; 

(B)  by  transferring  such  articles  or  services 
to.  or  permitting  any  use  of  such  articles  or 
services  by.  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  recipient  country:  or 

(C)  by  failing  to  maintain  the  security  of 
such  articles  or  services. 

(2)  Defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices SUB.JECT  to  re<juirements.— Paragraph 
(1)  applies  with  respect  to  any  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  services  furnished  (through  fi- 
nancing or  otherwise)  under  this  Act.  or  fur- 
nished under  any  predecessor  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation. 

(c)  Exception.— No  prior  consent  shall  be 
required  under  this  subchapter  and  section  3 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for  transfer 
by  a  foreign  country  of  defense  articles  sold 
by  the  United  States  under  that  Act  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  such  articles  constitute  components  in- 
corporated into  a  foreign  defense  article; 

(2)  the  recipient  is  the  government  of  a 
NATO  country,  or  the  government  of  Aus- 
tralia or  Japan; 

(3)  the  United  States-origin  components 
were  not  significant  military  equipment, 
were  not  military  defense  equipment  for 
which  notification  to  Congress  was  required 
by  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  export  Control 
Act.  and  are  not  identified  by  regulation  as 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  items; 
and 

(4)  the  foreign  country  or  persons  transfer- 
ring the  items  provide  notification  to  the 
United  States  Government  within  thirty 
days  following  such  transfer. 

SEC.     8213.     APPROVAL     OF     THIRD     COUNTRY 
TRANSFERS. 

(a)  I.\  General— In  considering  a  request 
for  approval  of  any  transfer  of  any  weapon, 
weapons  system,  munitions,  aircraft,  mili- 
tary vessel,  or  other  implement  of  war  to  an- 
other country,  the  President  shall  not  give 
his  consent  under  section  8212  to  the  transfer 
unless  the  United  States  itself  would  trans- 
fer the  defense  article  under  consideration  to 
that  country. 

(b)  Significant  Military  Equipment.— In 
addition,  the  President  shall  not  give  con- 
sent under  this  subchapter  to  the  transfer  of 
any  significant  military  equipment  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  unless  the  for- 
eign country  requesting  consent  to  transfer 
agrees  to  demilitarize  such  equipment  prior 
to  transfer,  or  the  proposed  recipient  pro- 
vides a  commitment  in  writing  to  the  United 
States  Government  that  it  will  not  transfer 
such  equipment  if  not  demilitarized  to  any 
other  foreign  country  or  person  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  President. 

SEC.  8214.  EXCHANGE  TRAINING. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
attendance  of  foreign  military  personnel  at 
professional  military  education  institutions 
in  the  United  States  (other  than  service 
academies)  without  charge,  and  without 
charge  to  funds  available  to  carry  out  titles 
II  and  III  notwithstanding  section  8201.  if 
such  attendance  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  students  on  a 


generally  reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year 
between    those    United    States    professional 
military    education    institutions    and    com- 
parable institutions  of  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations. 
Chapter  3— Special  Requirements  and  Au- 
thorities   relating    to    appropriations 
AND  Local  Currencies 
Subchapter  A— Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 

SEC.  8301.  REQL1REME.NT  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Authorization.— 
Funds  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law;  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  an  amount  prescribed  by 
law. 

(b)  Subsequent  authorizations —To  the 
extent  that  legislation  enacted  after  the 
making  of  an  appropriation  for  foreign  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  authorizes  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  thereof,  the  limitation 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Provisions— The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  super- 
seded except  by  a  provision  of  law  that  spe- 
cifically repeals  or  modifies  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  8302.  AUTHORITY  FOR  EXTENDED  PERIOD 
OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  are  authorized— 

(1)  to  be  made  available,  in  appropriations 
Acts,  until  expended;  and 

(2)  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes. 

SEC.  8303.  REDUCTION  IN  EARMARKS. 

(a)  Proportional  Reductions.— If— 

( 1 )  the  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  pe- 
riod to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  such  provision,  and 

(2)  the  provision  or  provisions  authorizing 
such  appropriations  provides  that  a  specified 
amount  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  that  provision  for 
that  fiscal  period  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  particular  country,  organization,  or  pur- 
pose. 

then  the  amount  so  specified  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  specified  amount  as  the 
amount  appropriated  bears  to  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

(b)(1)  Funds  may  be  made  available  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  if— 

(A)  compliance  with  such  provision  is  made 
impossible  by  operation  of  law.  or 

(B)  the  President  determines  that  the 
country  or  organization  for  whom  such  funds 
would  have  been  made  available  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  its  military,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  12-month  period. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  law  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  are  any  provisions  requiring 
that  a  sf)ecified  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  only  for  a  particular  coun- 
try, organization,  or  purpose. 

SEC.  8304.  OBUGATION  UPON  APPORTIONMENT. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  upon  apportionment  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  31.  section  1501(a>(5)(C), 
United  States  Code. 

Subchapter  B— Local  Currencies 
SEC.    8311.    USE    OF    CERTAIN    FOREIGN    CUR- 
RENCIES. 

(a)  Authority  To  Use  Foreign  Currencies 
FOR  Assistance  Programs.— Except  as  oth- 
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erwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  foreign  currencies  described  in 
subsection  (b)  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  in  providing  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Foreign  Currencies  Which  May  Be 
Used  for  assistance.— The  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  may  be  used  under  subsection 
(a)  are  any  foreign  currencies  received  as  a 
result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  (or  any  predecessor  legislation  au- 
thorizing nonmilitary  assistance)  other  than 
assistance  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  are  in  excess  of— 

(1)  the  amounts  reserved  under  authority 
of  section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  required  for  payment  by 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  their  obligations  outside  the  United 
States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 

(c)  Payment  of  Obligations  of  Govern- 
ment Agencies.— Foreign  currencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
that  subsection  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  payment  of  their  ob- 
ligations outside  the  United  States. 

(d)  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies  Not  Owned 
BY  the  United  States  Government.— With 
the  concurrence  of  the  relevant  inspector 
general,  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  that 
accrue  or  are  otherwise  available  as  a  result 
of  assistance  provided  under  this  Act  (includ- 
ing predecessor  legislation)  that  are  not 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
owning  such  currencies  to  audit. 

SEC.  8312.   INTEREST  ON  U.S.  OWNED   FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROCEEDS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Payment  of  Inter- 
est.—In  cases  where  assistance  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  recipient  country  under  this 
Act  on  a  basis  which  will  result  in  the  ac- 
crual of  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  the 
United  States,  agreements  with  respect  to 
such  atssistance  should  include  provisions  for 
the  receipt  of  interest  income  on  the  foreign 
currency  proceeds  deposited  in  authorized 
depositories. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Requirement.— The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  any  requirement  for  receipt 
of  such  income  if  the  President  decides  it 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  to  con- 
clude arrangements  for  the  receipt  of  inter- 
est income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

Chapter  4— Procurement  and  Disposition 

OF  articles 
SEC.  8401.  USE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  participation  by  private  enterprise 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall— 

(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  through 
private  channels  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, in  conjunction  with  local  private  or 
governmental  participation: 

(2)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  of  United  States  private 
enterprise  to  provide  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  skills  to  develop  and  op- 
erate a  specific  project  or  program  of  assist- 
ance in  a  developing  country  or  area  in  any 
case  in  which  direct  private  investment  is 
not  readily  encouraged,  and  provide  where 
appropriate  for  the  transfer  of  equity  owner- 
ship in  such  project  or  program  to  private  in- 
vestors at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 


(b)  Technical  Assistance.— In  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  goods  and  professional  and  other 
services  from  private  enterprise  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  engineering,  surveying, 
mapping,  construction  or  agriculture,  the  fa- 
cilities and  resources  of  Federal  agencies, 
which  do  not  administer  programs  under  this 
Act.  may  be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are 
particularly  or  uniquely  suitable  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  are  not  competitive  with 
private  enterprise,  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able without  interfering  unduly  with  domes- 
tic programs. 

(c)  Assistance  Provided  Through  the  De- 
partment OF  Defense.— The  President""shall 
assure  that  there  is  made  available  to  suppli- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to 
small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
information  shall  be  furnished  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible. 

SEC.  8402.  PROCUREMENT  STANDARDS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES. 

(a)(1)  Limitations  on  Procurement  Out- 
side the  United  States.— Funds  made  avail- 
able for  programs  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  President  for  procurement — 

(A)  only  in  the  United  States,  the  recipient 
country,  or  developing  countries;  or 

(B)  in  any  other  country  but  only  if) 

(i)  such  program  requires  articles  or  serv- 
ices of  a  type  that  are  not  produced  in  and 
available  for  purchase  in  any  country  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A);  or 

(ii)  the  President  determines,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  that  procurement  in  such  other 
country  is  necessary— 

(1)  to  meet  unforeseen  circumstances,  such 
as  emergency  situations,  where  it  is  impor- 
tant to  permit  procurement  in  a  country  not 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A);  or 

(II)  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
United  States  foreign  assistance  resources, 
including  to  avoid  impairment  of  foreign  as- 
sistance objectives. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "developing  countries"  shall  not  in- 
clude advanced  developing  countries. 

(b)  Bulk  Commodities.— No  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at 
prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment. 

(c)  Procurement  Method  for  Institutions 
OP  Higher  Education.— The  President  may 
establish  separate  procurement  standards 
and  procedures  for  projects  under  this  Act  to 
limit  competition  to  a  selection  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  when  the 
projects  would  benefit  substantially  from  the 
resources  and  special  capabilities  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

SEC.  8403.   SmPPING   ON  UNITED   STATES   VES- 
SELS. 

(a)  Certain  Laws  Not  Appucable.— The 
ocean  transportation  between  foreign  coun- 
tries of  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies made  available  or  derived  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  and  following),  or 
any  predecessor  Acts,  and  transfers  a  fresh 
fruit  and  fresh  fruit  products  under  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  governed  by  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  app. 
1241(b)).  or  any  other  law   relating  to   the 


ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

(b)  Shipping  Differentlal— For  purposes 
of  facilitating  implementation  of  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  app.  1241(b)).  funds  made  available  for 
commodities  and  services  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  make  grants  to  recipients  or 
otherwise  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  such  dif- 
ferential as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  exist  between  United 
States  and  foreign-flag  vessel  charter  or 
freight  rates.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  with  United  States-owned  for- 
eign currencies  wherever  feasible. 

SEC.  8404.  EXCESS  AND  OTHER  AVAILABLE  PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a)  POLICY  Regarding  Use  of  Excess  and 
Other  Available  Property.— In  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  excess  personal  property,  or 

(2)  if  a  substantial  savings  would  occur, 
other  property  already  owned  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

may  be  utilized  wherever  practicable  in  lieu 
of  or  supplementary  to  the  procurement  of 
new  items  for  United  States-assisted  projects 
and  programs. 

(b)  Auphority  To  Use  Certain  Property 
FOR  Assistance  Purposes.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  to  acquire — 

(1)  property  classified  as  domestic  or  for- 
eign excess  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  471  and  following): 

(2)  any  property  available  from  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government;  or 

(3)  other  property. 

for  use  of  such  property  as  assistance  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
this  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance. 

(c)(1)  The  President  is  also  authorized  for 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (b)  to  main- 
tain in  a  separate  account  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act,  free  from  fiscal  year 
limitations  (notwithstanding  section  1535(d) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code)  to  pay  costs 
(including  personnel  costs)  of  acquisition 
and  storage  (including  in  advance  of  known 
requirements),  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion, packing,  crating,  handling,  transpor- 
tation, and  related  costs  of  handling  and  pro- 
viding such  property  as  assistance. 

(2)  The  separate  account  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  be  repaid — 

(A)  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  this  Act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
for  all  costs  incurred;  or 

(B)  pursuant  to  section  7110  for  all  costs  in- 
curred. 

(d)  Conditions  on  Use  of  Excess  Prop- 
erty.— 

(1)  Limitation.— Government-owned  excess 
property  may  not  be  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  unless  approval  is  given  and  a 
determination  is  made  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  before  the  shipment  of  such  property 
for  use  in  a  specified  country,  or 

(B)  if  the  property  is  already  in  such  coun- 
try, before  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

(2)  Determination.— A  shipment  or  trans- 
fer subject  to  paragraph  (1)  may  take  place 
only  after  the  President  approves  the  ship- 
ment or  transfer  and  makes  a  written  deter- 
mination— 

(A)  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  property 
in  the  quantity  requested  and  that  such 
property  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested; 


(B)  as  to  the  status  and  responsibility  of 
the  designated  end-user  and  his  ability  effec- 
tively to  use  and  maintain  such  property; 
and 

(C)  that  the  residual  value,  serviceability, 
and  appearance  of  such  property  would  not 
reflect  unfavorably  on  the  image  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  would  justify  the  costs  of 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation, 
and  other  accessorial  costs,  and  that  the  re- 
sidual value  at  least  equals  the  total  of  these 
costs. 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  excess  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  is  furnished  as  as- 
sistance under  section  8405  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  that  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SEC.   8405.   GRANT   TRANSFERS   OF    EXCESS   DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may 
transfer  excess  defense  articles  to  countries 
for  which  receipt  of  such  articles  was  sepa- 
rately justified  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  transfer  is  authorized,  such  excess  de- 
fense articles  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  titles  II  or  III  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Generally  Applicable  Provisions.— 

(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, excess  property  of  the  Coast  Guard  may 
be  transferred  on  the  same  basis  as  excess 
defense  articles  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
transferred  by  this  section. 

(2)  Terms  of  transfers.— Excess  defense 
articles  may  be  transferred  under  section 
without  cost  to  the  recipient  country  or 
international  organization. 

(3)  Limitations  on  transfers.— The  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  excess  defense  articles 
under  this  section  only  if— 

(A)  they  are  drawn  from  existing  stocks  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (or  the  Coast 
Guard); 

(B)  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (or  the  Coast  Guard)  for  the  procure- 
ment of  defense  equipment  are  not  expended 
in  connection  with  the  transfer; 

(C)  the  transfer  of  the  excess  defense  arti- 
cles will  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
military  readiness  of  the  United  States;  and 

(D)  transferring  the  articles  under  the  au- 
thority of  those  sections  is  preferable  to  sell- 
ing them,  after  taking  into  account  the  po- 
tential proceeds  from,  and  likelihood  of, 
such  sales,  and  the  comparative  foreign  pol- 
icy benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  either  a  transfer  or 
sale. 

(4)  Advance  notification  to  congress.— 
The  President  may  not  transfer  excess  de- 
fense articles  that  are  significant  military 
equipment  or  an  article  valued  (in  terms  of 
its  original  acquisition  cost)  at  $7,000,000  or 
more  under  this  section  until  15  days  after 
the  President  has  provided  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate. 

(5)  Waiver  of  requirement  for  reim- 
bursement OF  department  of  defense  ex- 
penses.—Section  8201  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles 
under  this  section. 

(6)  Transportation  and  related  costs.— 
Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (or  the  Coast  Guard)  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended for  crating,  packing,  handling  and 
transportation    of    excess    defense    articles 


transferred  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  under  the  following  conditions; 

(A)  where  it  is  determined  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States  national  interest  to  do  so, 

(B)  the  recipient  is  an  international  orga- 
nization or  is  a  developing  country  receiving 
less  than  $10,000,000  of  assistance  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  8551(21) 
of  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
transportation  is  provided. 

(C)  the  total  weight  of  the  transfer  does 
not  exceed  25.000  pounds. 

(D)  such  overseas  transportation  is  accom- 
plished on  a  space  available  ba.sis.  and 

(E)  the  recipient  agrees  to  pay  packing, 
crating,  and  other  handling  costs  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  transfer. 

SEC.  8406.  STOCKPILING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 
FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Removal  From  Stockpiling.— Defense 
articles  in  the  inventory  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  are  set  aside,  reserved,  or 
in  any  way  earmarked  or  intended  for  future 
use  by  any  foreign  country  may  not  be  made 
available  to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try unless— 

(1)  such  transfer  is  authorized  under  this 
Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

(2)  the  value  of  such  transfer  is  charged 
against  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  against  any  limita- 
tions specified  in  such  legislation,  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  fiscal  period  in  which  the  de- 
fense articles  are  transferred. 

(b)  Value.— 

(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  'value'  means  acquisition  cost  plus  crat- 
ing, packing,  handling,  and  transportation 
costs  incurred  in  carrying  out  this  section. 

(2)  Limitation.— A  defense  article  trans- 
ferred from  any  stockpile  which  is  made 
available  to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try ma.y  not  be  considered  an  excess  defense 
article  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
value  of  that  defense  article. 

SEC.  8407.  LOCA-nON  OF  STOCKPILES. 

Except  for  stockpiles  located  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  Thailand,  a  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, a  country  which  is  a  major  non- 
NATO  ally,  or  such  other  countries  as  the 
President  may  designate,  no  stockpile  may 
be  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  United 
States  military  base  or  a  military  base  used 
primarily  by  the  United  States. 

SEC.  8408.  ADDITIONS  TO  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS. 

(a)  Limitation.— The  value  of  defense  arti- 
cles to  be  added  to  those  set  aside,  ear- 
marked, reserved,  or  intended  for  use  as  war 
reserve  stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign 
countries  (other  than  for  purposes  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  in 
stockpiles  located  in  foreign  countries  may 
not  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  an  amount 
specified  in  legislation  authorizing  military 
assistance  programs  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Authorization  of  additions.— The 
value  of  such  additions  to  stockpiles  in  for- 
eign countries  shall  not  exceed  such  sums  as 
may  be  authorized  for  a  fiscal  year. 

SEC.   8409.    RETENTION   AND    USE   OF   CERTAIN 
ITEMS  AND  FUNDS. 

(a)  Retention  and  Use  of  Certain  Arti- 
cles.— 

(1)  Authority  to  retain,  transfer,  and 
use.— Any  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  (upon  reimburse- 
ment) transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  in  lieu  of 
being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or 
international  organization,  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby. 


(2)  Laws  governing  disposal  of  govern- 
ment PROPERTi-.- Any  articles  so  retained 
may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or 
wastage  of  such  articles  or  to  conserve  their 
usefulness. 

(3)  PROCEEDS  CREDITED  TO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or 
transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  account  used  to  procure 
such  articles  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose. 

(b)  ARTICLES  Received  as  Payment.— 
Whenever  articles  are  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  repayment  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  the  former  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  such 
articles  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Failed  Transactions— Funds  realized 
as  a  result  of  any  failure  of  a  transaction  fi- 
nanced under  this  Act  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  to  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  under  this  Act.  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  used  to  finance  such  transaction 
or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  cur- 
rently available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
pose. 

(d)  Disposal  of  Defense  Articles.— Funds 
realized  by  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  disposal  of  defense 
articles  furnished  under  the  former  author- 
ity of  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  and  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  furnished,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  respective  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Chapter  5— Personnel  and  administra-hve 

Expenses 

Subchapter  A — General 

SEC.  8501.  STATUTORY  OFHCERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Appoin-tment.- The  President  may  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  12  officers  in  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

(b)  Title.— The  President  may  designate 
the  title  of  any  officer  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Order  of  Succession— The  President 
may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among 
the  officers  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  resigrnation.  or  disability  of  one  or 
more  of  those  officers. 

SEC.  8502.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  AUTHORiTi'.— Any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Assistance  Functions  in  the  United 
States.— 

(1)  Appointments  without  regard  to  cer- 
tain civil  service  laws.— Of  the  personnel 
employed  in  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 110  may  be  appointed  or  removed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  com- 
pensated without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  or  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 
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(2)  Compensation.— Of  the  personnel  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1),  51  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  higher  than  those  payable 
for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  payable 
under  section  5376  of  such  title. 

(3)  Reinstatement  rights.— Under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
any  individual  employed  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  (except  for 
cause)  from  the  position  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  to  reinstatement  to 
the  position  occupied  by  that  individual  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  or 
comparable  grade  and  pay. 

(c)  Department  of  Defense  Functions  in 
THE  United  States.— Of  the  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  carry  out  this  Act  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  not  to  exceed  8 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  payable  under  section  5376  of 
such  title.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled 
by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition 
to  the  number  authorized  by  section  5108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Performance  of  Functions  Outside 
the  United  States.— 

(1)  Authority  to  employ  or  assign.— For 
the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  outside  the  United  States,  the 
President  may— 

(A)  employ  or  assign  individuals,  or 

(B)  authorize  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment of  officers  or  employees  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  are  not 
authorized  to  utilize  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system. 

(2)  Compensation.— Individuals  employed 
or  assigned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided 
for  under  section  402  or  section  403  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  or  under  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  at  any 
other  rate  authorized  by  law,  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980. 

(3)  Reemployment  rights.— Individuals  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  310 
of  that  Act  for  individuals  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases 
in  which  the  period  of  employment  or  assign- 
ment exceeds  30  months. 

(e)  Certain  Funds  Deemed  Obligated  for 
Certain  Services.— Funds  provided  for  in 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  specific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  obligated  for  the  services  for  personnel 
employed  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  (other  than  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  or  the 
Department  of  Defense)  as  well  as  personnel 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

SEC.    8S03.    EXPERTS.    CONSULTANTS,    AND    RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS, 

(a)  Authority  To  Employ.— Experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may.  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  be  employed  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Mandatory  Retirement  age  Not  Ap- 
plicable.—Service  of  an  individual  as  an  ex- 
pert or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office   or   position 


bringing  such  individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3323(a)  of  title  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(c)  Employment  of  Certain  Persons 
Without  'Compensation.— Persons  of  out- 
standing experience  and  ability  may  be  em- 
ployed without  compensation  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

SEC.  8504.  DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTER- 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Details  to  Foreign  Governments.— 
When  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  detail  any  officer  or  employee 
of  that  agency  to  any  office  or  position  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern- 
ment agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  of- 
fice or  position  does  not  involve  the  taking 
of  an  oath  or  allegiance  to  another  govern- 
ment or  acceptance  of  compensation  or  other 
benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  of- 
ficer or  employee. 

(b)  Details  to  International  Organiza- 
tions.— When  consistent  with  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
is  authorized  to  detail  to  any  international 
organization  or  arrangement,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  that  agency  to  service  with,  or 
as  a  member  of,  the  international  staff  of 
such  organization,  or  to  render  any  tech- 
nical, scientific,  or  professional  advice  or 
service  to,  or  in  cooperation  with,  such  orga- 
nization. 

(c)  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed.— 

(1)  Retention  of  benefits.— Any  officer  or 
employee,  while  detailed  under  this  section — 

(A)  shall  be  considered  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  which  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  or  her  allowances,  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such: 
and 

(B)  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  that  agency  or  made  available  to 
that  agency  under  this  Act,  or  may  be  de- 
tailed on  a  leave  without  pay  status. 

(2)  Allowance.— Any  officer  or  employee 
assigned,  detailed,  or  appointed  under  this 
section,  section  8503,  section  8505,  or  section 
8506  may  receive  (under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  )  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefore 
shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5536  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Terms  of  Detail— Details  may  be 
made  under  this  section  or  section  408  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  in  accordance 
with  any  of  the  following  paragraphs; 

(1)  Without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization; 

(2)  Upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  Government  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  benefits,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
the  officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  detail.  Such  reimbursements  (in- 
cluding foreign  currencies)  shall  be  credited 


to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  uti- 
lized for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  benefits,  or  allowances,  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  such  purposes: 

(3)  Upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  by  the  foreign  government  or  inter- 
national organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  so  ad- 
vanced may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  be  available  for  the  specified  uses, 
and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appro- 
priations or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
zation: or 

(4)  Subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to 
be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  ex- 
penses, benefits  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  employee 
during  the  period  of  detail  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

SEC,  8505.  HEAD  OF  OFHCES  ABROAD, 

(a)  Appointment —The  President  may  ap- 
point a  head  and  deputy  head  of  each  office 
or  staff  maintained  under  section  8106. 

(b)  Compensation  and  Allowances.— Such 
head  .shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation and  allowances  as  are  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  not  to  ex- 
ceed those  authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission 
(as  defined  in  section  102(a)(3)  of  that  Act), 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

SEC.  8506.  CHAIRMAN  OF  OECD  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Appoint.ment.— The  President  may— 

(1)  appoint  any  United  States  citizen  who 
is  not  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or 

(2)  assign  any  United  States  citizens  who  is 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  (or  any  succes- 
sor committee)  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  upon 
election  thereto  by  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Compensation  and  allowances.— An 
individual  appointed  or  assigned  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  receive  such  compensation 
and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980.  not  to  exceed  those 
authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission  (as  defined 
in  section  102(a)(3)  of  that  Act),  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate.  Such  individual,  if 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(1),  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  purposes  of  chapters 
81,  83,  84.  87.  and  89  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Such  individual  may  also,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion,  receive  any  other  benefits 
and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act  to 
heads  of  offices  or  staffs  maintained  under 
section  8106. 

SEC.  8507.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DOD  PERSONNEL  TO 
CIVIL  OFFICES. 

Nothwithstanding  section  973(b)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC,  8508.  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  UNITED 
states  PERSONNEL  PROVIDING  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
(1)  the  assignment  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  as- 
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sistance  program  funded  under  this  Act  in 
any  foreign  country,  should  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  any  such  officer  or  employee,  and  such 
assignments  should  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  relevant  experience. 

(2)  assistance  under  this  Act  should  not  be 
furnished  to  any  foreign  country,  the  laws, 
regulations,  official  policies,  or  govern- 
mental practices  of  which  prevent  any  Unit- 
ed States  person  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)(30)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  from  participating  in  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

SEC.  8509.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES  GENERALLY. 

(a)  In  General —Funds  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Additional  amounts.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law,  and  for  other  nondiscretlonary 
costs  of  such  agency. 

SEC.  8610,  AVAILABILmr  OF  FUNDS  FOR  OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Additional  Amounts.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law,  and  for  other  nondiscretlonary 
costs  of  such  office. 

SEC,  8511.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  may  obligate  and  ex- 
pend funds  in  advance  of  appropriations  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  operations 
at  posts  abroad  for  up  to  three  days. 
Subchapter  B— Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance and  Sales  Programs  Administered 
Through  the  Department  of  Defense 
SEC.  8521.  AUTHORIZED  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  In  General— In  order  to  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  management  of  assist- 
ance and  sales  programs  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  the  President  may  assign  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  a  foreign  country  to 
perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  func- 
tions: 

(1)  Equipment  and  services  case  manage- 
ment. 

(2)  Training  management. 

(3)  Program  monitoring. 

(4)  Evaluation  and  planning  of  the  host 
government's  military  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements. 

(5)  Administrative  support. 

(6)  Promoting  rationalization,  standardiza- 
tion, interoperability,  and  other  defense  co- 
operation measures. 

(7)  Liaison  functions  exclusive  of  advisory 
and  training  assistance. 

(b)  Advisory  and  Training  Assistance.— 
Advisory  and  training  assistance  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned 
for  purposes  of  providing  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  Advising  and  training  assistance 
in  countries  to  which  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  assigned  for  such  purposes  should 


be  provided  primarily  by  other  personnel 
who  are  not  assigned  for  such  purposes  and 
who  are  detailed  for  limited  periods  to  per- 
form specific  tasks. 

SEC.  8522.  COSTS. 

The  entire  costs  (excluding  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  other  than  the 
Coast  Guard)  of  overseas  management  of  pro- 
grams for  providing  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  under  this  Act  shall  be 
charged  to  or  reimbursed  from  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorities  of  this  Act.  other  than 
any  such  costs  which  are  either— 

(1)  paid  directly  for  such  defense  services 
under  section  21(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  or 

(2)  reimbursed  from  charges  for  services 
collected  from  foreign  governments  pursuant 
to  section  21(e)  and  section  43(b)  of  that  Act. 

SEC.  8523.  ROLE  OF  CHIEF  OF  MISSION. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to 
a  foreign  country  under  section  8521  of  this 
Act  shall  serve  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  to  that  country. 
Subchapter  C— administrative  Provisions 
FOR  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency 

SEC.  8531.  DIRECTOR  AND  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Director.— There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Officers  and  Employees.— 

(1)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Agency  as  the  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  The  officers  and  employees  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  have  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  my  determine. 

(3)  Of  the  officers  and  employees  appointed 
under  this  paragraph.  2  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  or  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

(4)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  any  individual  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (C)  may  be  entitled, 
upon  removal  (except  for  cause)  from  the  po- 
sition to  which  the  appointment  was  made, 
to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied  by 
that  individual  at  the  time  of  appointment 
or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and  pay. 

SEC.  8532.  AUDITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  35  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Independent  Audit.— An  independent 
certified  public  accountant  shall  perform  a 
financial  and  compliance  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  each  year,  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  Government  auditing 
standards  for  a  financial  and  compliance 
audit,  taking  into  consideration  any  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  independent  certified  public  ac- 
countant shall  report  the  results  of  such 
audit  to  the  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Agency.  The  financial  statements  of 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  shall  be 
presented  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  These  financial 
statements  and  the  report  of  the  accountant 
shall  be  included  in  a  report  which  contains, 
to   the   extent  applicable,   the  Information 


identified  in  section  3512  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  which  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Agency  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  6-1/2  months  after  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  audit.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  review  the  audit 
conducted  by  the  accountant  and  the  report 
to  the  Congress  in  the  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Comptroller  General  considers 
necessary. 

(c)  AuDrr  BY  Comptroller  General.— In 
lieu  of  the  financial  and  compliance  audit  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2).  the  Comptroller 
General  shall,  if  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  it  necessary  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Congress,  audit  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  in  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Availability  of  Information— All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  workpapers,  and  property  belonging  to 
or  in  use  by  the  Trade  and  Development 
Agency  and  the  accountant  who  conducts 
the  audit  under  paragraph  (2),  which  are  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  designated  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

SEC,  8533.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  President  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Subchapter  I>— Administrative  Provisions 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

sec.  8541.  stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  hold 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation. 

SEC.  8642.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Structure  of  the  Corporation.— The 
Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors, 
a  President,  an  Executive  Vice  President, 
and  such  other  officers  and  staff  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  determine. 

(b)  Board  of  Directtors.- 

(1)  In  general.— All  powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  vest  in  and  be  exercised  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
(hereafter  in  this  subchapter  referred  to  as 

the  Board)  which  shall  consist  of  15  Direc- 
tors (including  the  Chair  and  Vice  Chair), 
with  8  Directors  constituting  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

(2)  Composition  of  the  board.— 

(A)  Chair —The  Chair  of  the  Board  shall  be 
the  Administrator  of  the  United  SUtes 
Agency  for  International  Development,  ex 
officio. 

(B)  Vice  chair.— The  Vice  Chair  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, ex  officio,  except  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Trade  Representative  may  des- 
ignate the  Deputy  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  in 
place  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

(C)  President  of  opic— The  President  of 
the  Corporation  shall  serve  as  a  Director,  ex 
officio. 

(D)  Pl'blic  SEcrroR  directors.— (i)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  directors  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C).  five  Directors  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  including 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

(ii)  The  Directors  designated  under  this 
subparagraph    shall    receive    no    additional 
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compensation  by  virtue  of  their  service  as 
such  a  Director. 

(E)  Private  sector  directors.— Eight  Di- 
rectors who  are  not  otherwise  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  these,  at 
leasts 

(i)  two  shall  be  experienced  in  small  busi- 
ness, 

(ii)  one  shall  be  experienced  in  organized 
labor,  and 

(iii)  one  shall  be  experienced  in  coopera- 
tives. 

(F)  Each  director  appointed  umder  sub- 
paragraph (E).— 

(i)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  3  years:  the  terms  of  not  more 
than  three  such  Directors  shall  expire  in  any 
1  year; 

(ii)  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified  and  may  be  re- 
appointed to  subsequent  terms:  and 

(iii)  shall  be  compensated  at  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay  in  effect 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  such  Director  is  actually  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  Corporation,  and  may  be 
paid  travel  or  transportation  expenses  to  the 
extent  authorized  for  employees  serving 
Intermittently  in  the  Government  service 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Appointment  of  the  President.— The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  making  such  appointment, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  the 
private  business  experience  of  the  appointee. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  its 
Chief  Executive  Officer  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  operations  and  management  of 
the  Corporation,  subject  to  bylaws  and  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Board. 

(d)  Officers  and  Staff.— 

(1)  Executive  Vice  President.— The  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Other  officers  and  staff.— <A)  The 
Corporation  may  appoint  such  other  officers 
and  such  employees  (including  attorneys) 
and  agents  as  the  Corporation  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(B)  The  officers,  employees,  and  agents  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  have 
such  functions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine. 

(C)  Of  the  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
appointed  under  this  paragraph.  20  may  be 
appointed,  compensated  or  removed  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 

(D)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  any 
individual  appointed  under  subparagraph  (C) 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  (except  for 
cause)  from  the  position  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  to  reinstatement  to 
the  position  occupied  by  that  individual  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  pay. 

SEC.  8543.  INCOME  AND  REVENUES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation,  all  revenues  and  income  trans- 
ferred to  or  earned  by  the  Corporation,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  except  for  pay- 
ments to  the  financing  account,  shall  be  held 
by  the  Conwration  and  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  its  purposes,  including  without 
limitation— 


(1)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, including  investment  promotion  ex- 
penses: 

(2)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  insurance 
reserve,  financing  accounts  and  such  other 
funds,  accounts  or  reserves  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  establish,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Board  may  determine:  and 

(3)  payment  of  dividends,  on  capital  stock, 
which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from  net 
earnings  of  the  Corporation  after  payments, 
transfers,  and  additions  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

SEC.  8544.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
INSURANCE  AND  FINANCING  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Agreements  With  Countries. — Insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  and  guarantees  issued 
under  chapter  1  of  title  V  shall  not  cover  in- 
vestment made  in  connection  with  projects 
in  any  country  or  area  unless  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  agreed  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  or  area  to  institute 
a  program  for  such  insurance,  reinsurance, 
or  guarantees. 

(b)  Protection  of  Interests  of  the  Cor- 
poration.— The  Corporation  shall  determine 
that  suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protect- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 
guarantee  issued  under  chapter  1  of  title  V. 
including  arrangements  concerning  owner- 
ship, use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency, 
credits,  assets,  or  investments  on  account  of 
which  payment  under  such  insurance,  guar- 
antee, or  reinsurance  is  to  be  made,  and  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Full  Faith  and  Credit  Pledged.— All 
guarantees  issued  pursuant  to  predecessor 
guarantee  authority,  and  all  insurance,  rein- 
surance, and  guarantees  issued  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  title  V  shall  constitute  obliga- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guarantees,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  per- 
formance of  such  obligations. 

(d)  Fees. — Fees  may  be  charged  for  provid- 
ing insurance,  reinsurance,  financing,  and 
other  services  under  chapter  1  of  title  V  in 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Fees  paid  for  project-specific  trans- 
action costs  and  other  transaction  costs,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  project-related 
travel  and  expenses  for  legal  representation, 
associated  with  services  provided  to  specific 
investors  or  potential  investors  pursuant  to 
section  5102.  including  financing,  insurance, 
reinsurance,  missions.  seminars.  con- 
ferences, and  other  pre-investment  services, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  collected  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Trans- 
action costs  relating  to  investment  financing 
commitments  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5102(b)  shall  be  considered  cash  flows 
from  the  Government  resulting  from  financ- 
ing commitments  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriate  financing  account  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  505(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

(e)  Insurance.  Reinsurance,  and  Financ- 
ing Limited  to  20  Years.— No  insurance,  re- 
insurance, or  financing  of  any  equity  invest- 
ment under  chapter  1  of  title  V  shall  extend 
beyond  20  years  from  the  date  on  which  such 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing  is  is- 
sued. 

(f)  Amount  of  Compensation  Paid  on 
Claims.— Compensation  for  any  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  financing  issued  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  V  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar 


value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of 
the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  plus  interest, 
earnings,  or  profits  actually  accrued  on  such 
investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guarantee,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may  provide  that — 

(1)  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  insured 
dollar  value  may  be  made  to  reflect  the  re- 
placement cost  of  project  assets: 

(2)  compensation  for  a  claim  of  loss  under 
insurance  of  an  equity  may  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  book  value  attributable 
to  such  equity  investment  on  the  date  of 
loss:  and 

(3)  compensation  for  loss  due  to  business 
interruption  may  be  computed  on  a  bEisis  to 
be  determined  by  the  Corporation  which  re- 
flects amounts  lost. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Corporation  shall  limit  the  amount  of  direct 
insurance  and  reinsurance  issued  under  sec- 
tion 5102  or  5103  so  that  risk  of  loss  as  to  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  total  investment  of 
the  insured  and  its  affiliates  in  the  project  is 
borne  by  the  insured  and  such  affiliates,  ex- 
cept that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
direct  insurance  or  reinsurance  of  loans  by 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  to  unre- 
lated parties. 

(g)  Limitation  With  Respect  to  Foreign 
Credit  Institutions.— Insurance,  guaran- 
tees, or  reinsurance  of  a  loan  or  equity  in- 
vestment of  an  eligible  investor  in  a  foreign 
bank,  finance  company,  or  other  credit  insti- 
tution shall  extend  only  to  such  loan  or  eq- 
uity investment  and  not  to  any  individual 
loan  or  equity  investment  made  by  such  for- 
eign bank,  finance  company,  or  other  credit 
institution. 

(h)  Settlement  and  Arbitration  of 
Claims.— Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  or  guarantee  operations 
under  chapter  1  of  title  V  or  under  prede- 
cessor guarantee  authority  may  be  settled, 
and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may 
be  arbitrated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine.  Payment  made  pursu- 
ant to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of 
an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(i)  Contracts  Presumed  To  Comply  With 
Act.— Each  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guar- 
antee contract  executed  by  such  officer  or  of- 
ficers as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  issued 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(j)  Penalties  for  Fraud.— Whoever  know- 
ingly makes  any  false  statement  or  report, 
or  willfully  overvalues  any  land,  property,  or 
securit.y.  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  guar- 
antee, loan,  equity  investment,  or  other  ac- 
tivity of  the  Corporation  under  section  5102 
or  any  change  or  extension  of  any  such  in- 
surance, reinsurance,  guarantee,  loan,  equity 
investment,  or  activity,  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30 
years,  or  both. 

(k)  Use  of  Local  Currencies.— Direct 
loans  or  investments  made  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  value  of  funds  received  in  incon- 
vertible foreign  currency  by  the  Corporation 
as  a  result  of  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  5102(a)  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Corporation  has 
made  or  has  outstanding  loans,  guaranties. 


or  investments  to  the  extent  of  any  limita- 
tion on  obligations,  commitments,  and  eq- 
uity investment  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  title  V.  The  provision  of  section 
504(b)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1990  shall  not  apply  to  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions made  with,  funds  described  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(1)  Termination.— Provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  requiring  the  termination  of  as- 
sistance under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  require  the  termination 
of  contracts  or  commitments  that  were  en- 
tered or  were  being  processed  under  chapter 
1  of  title  V  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  assistance. 

SEC.  8545.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS. 

(a)  Principal  Office.— The  Corporation 
shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  Distict 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Audits.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 91  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

(2)  Independent  audit.— An  independent 
certified  public  accountant  shall  perform  a 
financial  and  compliance  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation  each 
year,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
Government  auditing  standards  for  a  finan- 
cial and  compliance  audit.  The  indep>endent 
certified  public  accountant  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  audit  to  the  Board.  The  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
presented  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  These  financial 
statements  and  the  report  of  the  accountant 
shall  be  included  in  a  report  which  contains, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  the  information 
identified  in  section  9106  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  which  the  Corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6-'v 
months  after  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  audit.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  review  the  audit  conducted  by  the 
accountant  and  report  to  the  Congress  in  the 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Comptroller 
General  considers  necessary. 

(3)  Audit  by  comptroller  general.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall,  if  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  considers  it  necessary  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  Congress,  audit  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation  in  the 
nvanner  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Availability  of  information.— All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  work  papers,  and  property  belonging  to 
or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  and  the  ac- 
countant who  conducts  the  audit  under  para- 
graph (2).  which  are  necessary  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  designated  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

(c)  Powers.— To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  title  V.  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name: 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the 
performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  grant- 
ed to  or  imposed  upon  it  by  law: 

(4)  to  acquire,  hold,  or  dispose  of.  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine,  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  or 
any  interest  therein: 

(5)  to  invest  funds  derived  from  fees  and 
other  revenues  in  obligations  of  the  United 


States  and  to  use  the  proceeds  therefrom,  in- 
cluding earnings  and  profits,  as  it  considers 
appropriate: 

(6)  to  indemnify  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  Corporation  for  li- 
abilities and  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  their  Corporation  activities: 

(7)  to  require  bonds  of  offices,  employees, 
and  agents  and  to  pay  the  premiums  there- 
for: 

(8)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  represent  itself  or  to  contract  for  rei>- 
resentation  in  all  legal  and  arbitral  proceed- 
ings: 

(9)  to  enter  into  limited-term  contracts 
with  nationals  of  the  United  States  for  per- 
sonal services  to  carry  out  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  under  section  5102: 

(10)  to  purchase,  discount,  rediscount,  sell, 
and  negotiate,  with  or  without  its  endorse- 
ment or  guarantee,  and  guarantee  notes,  par- 
ticipation certificates,  and  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  (except  that  the  Corporation 
shall  not  issue  its  own  securities,  except  par- 
ticipation certificates  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  5101(c)(3).  participation 
certificates  in  connection  with  transactions 
authorized  by  5102(b).  or  participation  cer- 
tificates as  evidence  of  indebtedness  held  by 
the  Corporation  in  connection  with  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  section  8544(h)): 

(11)  to  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
and  agreements  as  are  necessary  and  advis- 
able in  the  conduct  of  its  business: 

(12)  to  exercise  any  priority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  collecting  debts 
from  the  estates  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or 
decedent  parties: 

(13)  to  determine  the  character  of  an  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations: 

(14)  to  collect  or  compromise  any  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  or  held  by  the  Corporation, 
including  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  ac- 
cruing to  the  Corporation:  and 

(15)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  iNSPEcrroR  Genlral.— 

(1)  Authority.— The  Inspector  General  of 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  may  conduct  audits,  investiga- 
tions, and  inspections  of  all  phases  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  and  activities. 

(2)  Relation  to  president  of  corpora- 
tion.—The  Inspector  General  shall  report  to 
and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, except  that  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  prevent  or  prohibit  the  In- 
spector General  from  initiating,  carrying 
out.  or  completing  any  such  activity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  duties,  authorities,  and  re- 
sponsibilities contained  in  the  Inspector 
General  Act  or  1978  and  any  other  applicable 
law  or  regulation. 

(3)  Expenses.— The  Inspector  General  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  for  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Inspector  General  in 
connection  with  the  Inspector  General's  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection. 

(4)  Inspector  general  act.— For  purposes 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be  considered  a 
Federal  entity  and  the  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  considered  the  head  of  the 
Federal  entity. 

(5)  Semiannual  report.— The  semiannual 
report  required  under  section  5  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  shall  include  informa- 


tion relating  to  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  Exemption  From  State  and  Local 
Taxation.— The  Corporation  (including  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  ad- 
vances, intangible  property,  and  income) 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  at  any 
time  imposed  by  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  county,  municipality,  or 
local  taxing  authority. 

SEC.  854*.  ANNUAL  REPORT;  MAINTENANCE  OF 
INFORMATION. 

(a)  Annual  Report.— After  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of 
the  Corporation's  operations  during  such  fis- 
cal year.  Such  report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  assessment,  based  upon  the  develop- 
ment impact  profiles  required  by  section 
5105(a).  of  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment impact  and  benefits  of  the  projects 
with  respect  to  which  such  profiles  are  pre- 
pared, and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Corporation  complement  or  are 
compatible  with  the  development  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  other  do- 
nors: and 

(2)  a  description  of  any  project  for  which 
the  Corporation  refused  to  provide  any  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  financing,  or  other  finan- 
cial support,  on  account  of  violations  of 
human  rights  referred  to  in  section  8543(d) 

(b)  Projections  of  Effects  on  Employ- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  annual  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  projec- 
tions of  the  effects  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  of  all  projects  for  which,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  the 
Corporation  initially  issued  any  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guarantee  or  provided  financ- 
ing. Each  such  report  shall  include  projec- 
tions of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  United  States  exports  to 
be  generated  by  those  projects,  both  during 
the  start-up  phase  and  over  a  period  of  years: 

(B)  the  final  destination  of  the  products  to 
be  produced  as  a  result  of  those  projects:  and 

(C)  the  impact  such  production  will  have 
on  the  production  of  similar  products  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  both  domestic 
sales  and  exports. 

(2)  Information  in  aggregate  form.— The 
projections  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  an  analysis  of  each  of  the 
projects  described  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  pro- 
jections may.  however,  present  information 
and  analysis  in  aggregate  form,  but  only  if— 

(A)  those  projects  which  are  projected  to 
have  a  positive  effect  on  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  those  projects  which  are 
projected  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  are  grouped 
separately:  and 

(B)  there  is  set  forth  for  each  such  group- 
ing the  key  characteristics  of  the  projects 
within  that  grouping,  including  the  number 
of  projects  in  each  economic  sector,  the 
countries  in  which  the  projects  in  each  eco- 
nomic sector  are  located,  and  the  projected 
level  of  the  impact  of  the  projects  in  each 
economic  sector  on  employment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  on  United  States  trade. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  In  form  a.  ion. —The 
Corporation  shall  maintain  as  part  of  its 
records — 

(1)  all  information  collected  in  preparing 
the  repwrt  required  b.v  section  240A(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1988).  whether  the  information  was  collected 
by  the  Corporation  itself  or  by  a  contractor: 
and 
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(2)  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  each  project 
analyzed  in  preparing  the  projections  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  the 
report  required  by  section  240A(c)  of  the  For- 
eigm  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  in  effect  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1988). 

(d)  Protection  of  Certain  Information.— 
Subsection  (b)  does  not  require  the  inclusion 
in  any  information  submitted  pursuant  to 
that  subsection  of  any  information  which 
would  not  be  required  to  be  made  available 
to  the  public  pursuant  to  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  freedom  of 
information). 

SEC.  8547.  DEFEVmONS. 

As  used  in  chapter  1  of  title  V  and  this  sub- 
chapter, the  following  terms  have  the  follow- 
ing meanings: 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

(2)  Corpor.^tion.— The  term  "Corporation" 
means  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

(3)  Eligible  investor.— (A)  The  term  "eli- 
gible investor"  means — 

(i)  a  United  States  citizen; 

(ii)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  as- 
sociation, including  a  nonprofit  association, 
which  is  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  which  is  sub- 
stantially beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens;  and 

(iii)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  which  is  wholly  owned  by 
one  or  more  United  States  citizens  or  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  other  associa- 
tions described  in  clause  (ii),  except  that  the 
eligibility  of  any  such  foreign  corporation 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
shares  held  by  other  than  United  States  citi- 
zens or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other 
associations  described  in  clause  (ii)  if,  in  the 
aggregate,  such  shares  equal  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  issued  and  subscribed  share 
capital  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guarantee 
for  any  loan  investment,  a  final  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  person  is  an  eligible  inves- 
tor may  be  made  at  the  time  the  insurance 
or  guarantee  is  issued;  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  insurance  or  a  guarantee 
for  any  other  investment,  an  investor  must 
be  an  eligible  investor  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  as  well  as  the  time  the  insurance  or 
guarantee  is  issued. 

(4)  E.XPROPRIATION.— The  term  "expropria- 
tion" includes  any  abrogation,  repudiation. 
or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of 
its  own  contract  with  an  investor  with  re- 
spect to  a  project,  where  such  abrogation,  re- 
pudiation, or  impairment  is  not  caused  by 
the  investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct,  and 
materially  adversely  affects  the  continued 
operation  of  the  project. 

(5)  Investment.— The  term  "investment" 
includes  any  contribution  or  commitment  or 
funds,  commodities,  services,  patents,  proc- 
esses, or  techniques,  in  the  form  of— 

(A)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 

(B)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in 
any  such  project, 

(C)  participation  in  royalties,  earning,  or 
profits  of  any  such  project,  and 

(D)  the  furnishing  of  commodities  or  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other  contract. 

(6)  Predecessor  guarantee  authority.— 
The  term  "predecessor  guarantee  authority" 
means    prior   guarantee   authorities   (other 


than  housing  gruarantee  authorities)  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  sec- 
tions 202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (exclusive  of 
authority  relating  to  informational  media 
guarantees). 

Subchapter  E— Definitions  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 
sec.  8551.  definitions. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  Agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.—The  term  "agency  of  the  United 
States  Government"  includes  any  agency, 
department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned 
corporation,  instrumentality,  commission, 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  Country— The  term  "country"  includes 
area. 

(3)  Developing  country.— The  term  "de- 
veloping country"  includes  advanced  devel- 
oping country. 

(4)  Function.— The  term  "function"  in- 
cludes any  duty,  obligation,  power,  author- 
ity, responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discre- 
tion, or  activity. 

(5)  Gross  violations  of  internationally 
RECOGNIZED  HU.MAN  RIGHTS.— The  term  "gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights"  includes  torture  or  cruel,  in- 
human, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment, prolonged  detention  without  charges 
and  trial,  causing  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons by  the  abduction  and  clandestine  deten- 
tion of  those  persons,  and  other  flagrant  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  person. 

(6)  Includes.— The  term  "includes"  means 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to. 

(7)  Notwithstanding.— The  terms  "not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law" 
and  "notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  Act"  shall  not  apply  to  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  and  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

(8)  Officer  or  employee.— The  term  "offi- 
cer or  employee"  means  civilian  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(9)  Nonnuclear-weapon  state.— The  term 
"nonnuclear-weapon  state"  means  any  coun- 
try which  is  not  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  as 
defined  in  article  IX(3)  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

(10)  United  States.— The  term  "United 
States",  when  used  in  the  geographic  sense, 
includes  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

(11)  Major  illicit  drug  producing  coun- 
try.— The  term  "major  illicit  drug  producing 
country"  means  a  country  producing  five 
metric  tons  or  more  of  opium  or  opium  de- 
rivative during  a  fiscal  year  or  producing 
five  hundred  metric  tons  or  more  of  coca  or 
marijuana  (as  the  case  may  be)  during  a  fis- 
cal year. 

(12)  Major  drug  transit  country.— The 
term  "major  drug  transit  country"  means  a 
country- 

(A)  that  is  a  significant  direct  source  of  il- 
licit narcotic  or  psychotropic  drugs  or  other 
controlled  substances  significantly  affecting 
the  United  States; 

(B)  through  which  are  transported  such 
drugs  or  substances;  or 

(C)  through  which  significant  sums  of 
drug-related  profits  or  monies  are  laundered 


with  the  knowledge  or  complicity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(13)  Narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and 
OTHER  controlled  SUBSTANCES.— The  term 
"narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  is  given  by  any  applicable  inter- 
national narcotics  control  agreement  or  do- 
mestic law  of  the  country  or  countries  con- 
cerned. 

(14)  Agriculture.— The  term  "agriculture" 
includes  aquaculture  and  fisheries. 

(15)  Farmers.— The  term  "farmers"  in- 
cludes fishermen  and  other  persons  employed 
in  cultivating  and  harvesting  food  resources 
from  salt  and  fresh  waters. 

(16)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  same  meaning  that  term  is  given  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

(17)  Armed  forces.— The  term  "Armed 
Forces"  means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

(18)  Defense  article  and  related 
terms. — The  terms  "defense  article",  "sig- 
nificant military  equipment",  and  "major 
defense  equipment"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
The  term  "defense  service"  includes  any 
service  (including  education  and  training), 
test,  inspection,  repair,  publication,  or  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  or  defense  informa- 
tion used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  this  Act. 

(19)  Excess  defense  articles.— The  term 
"excess  defense  articles"  means  the  quantity 
of  defense  articles  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  not  procured  in  an- 
ticipation of  defense  assistance  or  sales  re- 
quirements, or  pursuant  to  a  defense  assist- 
ance or  sales  order,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
Approved  Acquisition  Objective  of  all  De- 
partment of  Defense  Components  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by 
the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  coun- 
tries or  international  organizations  under 
this  Act. 

(20)  Value.— The  term  "value"  means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense  arti- 
cle, the  actual  value  of  the  article  plus  the 
gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  the  article,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  section  8201(c)  such  actual  value 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account; 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticle delivered  from  inventory  to  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  under 
this  Act,  the  acquisition  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government,  adjusted  as  appropriate 
for  condition  and  market  value; 

(C)  with  respect  to  a  nonexcess  defense  ar- 
ticle delivered  from  new  procurement  to  a 
foreign  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion under  this  Act.  the  contract  or  produc- 
tion costs  of  such  article. 

(21)  Assistance  Administered  through 
THE  Department  of  Defense.— The  term 
"assistance  administered  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  means— 

(A)  the  financing  (including  the  guarantee 
of  financing)  of  sales  of  defense  articles  (in- 
cluding excess  defense  articles)  and  defense 
services  (including  education  and  training) 
made  or  licensed  pursuant  to  sections  21.  22. 
29,  and  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
and  the  lease  of  defense  articles  made  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  6  of  that  Act; 

(B)  the  provision  of  education  or  training 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  Act; 
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(C)  the  provision  of  excess  defense  articles 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
section  8405  of  this  Act;  or 

(D)  the  provision  of  assistance  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  sections  3103, 
3204.  7111  and  7n5(b)  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  8552,  ACTTVmES  UNDER  OTHER  LAWS  NOT 
AFFECTED. 

Unless  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary, 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  foreign  assistance  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  (or.  with  respect  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  apply  to)  activities  authorized  by  or 
conducted  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  the 
Food  for  Progress  Act  of  1985,  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  Act,  the  African  De- 
velopment Foundation  Act,  commercial  ex- 
port promotion  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (including  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation),  or  to  programs  for 
which  funds  are  made  available  outside 
Budget  Function  150. 

TITLE  IX-TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 

PROVISIONS 
SEC.  9101.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1994. 

SEC.  9102.  SAVING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Except  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act. 
all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula- 
tions, orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appro- 
priate authority. 

(2)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con- 
tained in.  or  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of,  this  Act,  compliance 
with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  provisions  repealed  by  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  established  by  this 
Act. 

(3)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  this  Act  shall,  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by  law, 
remain  available  for  their  original  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  currently  ap- 
plicable to  those  purposes. 

(4)  References  in  law  to  provisions  repealed 
by  this  Act  may  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  corresponding  provisions  of 
this  Act,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Certain  Presidential  Appointees.— 
The  repeal  by  this  Act  of  any  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  individual  to  a  po- 
sition by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  reen- 
actment  by  this  Act  of  that  provision  in  sub- 
stantively identical  form  does  not  require 
the  reappointment  of  the  individual  holding 
that  position  on  the  effective  date  specified 
in  section  9101. 

(c)  Section  124(c)  Authority.— Section 
124(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  in  effect  before  the  effective  date  specified 
in  section  9101  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to 


remain  in  effect  on  and  after  that  date.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  references  in  section 
124(c)  to  sections  101  and  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  sections  1101  and  1102  of  this 
Act,  respectively. 

(d)  Guarantees  and  Loans  Under  Former 
AUTHORiTi'.— Guarantees  committed  or  out- 
standing under  the  former  authorities  of  sec- 
tions 108.  222,  and  222A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  in  effect  before  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  in  section  9101  of  this  Act, 
loans  obligated  under  section  108  on  or  before 
such  date,  the  fees  and  interest  collected  in 
connection  with  such  guarantees  and  loans, 
and  income  on  claims  receivable  with  re- 
spect to  such  guarantees  and  loans,  shall 
continue  to  be  subject  to  provisions  of  such 
Act  originally  applicable  to  those  guarantees 
and  loans  and  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990. 

SEC.  9103.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Act  of  State  Doctrine.— 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  court  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  decline  on  the  ground  of  the 
federal  act  of  state  doctrine  to  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  merits  giving  effect  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  in  a  case  in 
which  claim  of  title  or  other  right  to  prop- 
erty is  asserted  by  any  party,  including  a 
foreign  state  (or  a  party  claiming  through 
such  state),  based  upon  (or  traced  through)  a 
confiscation  or  other  taking  after  January  1. 
1959,  by  an  act  of  that  state  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  international  law,  including 
the  principles  of  compensation  and  the  other 
standards  set  out  in  section  620(e)(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  in  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(2)  Exceptions.— This  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable— 

(A)  in  any  case  in  which  an  act  of  a  foreign 
state  is  not  contrary  to  international  law  or 
with  respect  to  a  claim  of  title  or  other  right 
to  property  acquired  pursuant  to  an  irrev- 
ocable letter  of  credit  of  not  more  than  180 
days  duration  issued  in  good  faith  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  confiscation  or  other  taking; 
or 

(B)  in  any  case  with  respect  to  which  the 
President  determines  that  application  of  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  is  required  in  that  par- 
ticular case  by  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  a  suggestion  to  this 
effect  is  filed  on  his  behalf  in  that  case  with 
the  court. 

(b)  Accounting  and  Valuation  of  Foreign 
Currencies.— 

(1)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  valuation  and  central  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  foreign  credits  (in- 
cluding currencies)  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  re- 
sponsibility, the  Secretary  shall  issue  regu- 
lations binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates 
at  which  such  currencies  are  to  be  reported 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(c)  Valuation  of  Expropriated  Prop- 
erty.— 

(1)  Valuation.— If  the  President  requests 
such  an  evaluation,  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  is  authorized  to  evalu- 
ate the  value  of  the  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  action  described  in  section 
7201(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  and  render  an  advisory 
report  with  respect  to  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty to  the  President. 

(2)  Definition  of  United  States  Person.— 
For    purposes    of   section    (a)(3),    the    term 


United  States  person'  means  a  United 
States  citizen  or  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  at  least  50  percent  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Participation  in  Foreign  Pouce  Ac- 
tions.— 

(1)  Prohibition  on  Effecting  an  Arrest.— 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
may  directly  effect  an  arrest  in  any  foreign 
country  as  part  of  any  foreign  police  action 
with  respect  to  narcotics  control  efforts, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Exceptions.— Paragraph  (D  does  not 
prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States — 

(A)  with  the  approval  of  the  United  Sutes 
chief  of  mission,  from  being  present  when 
foreign  officers  are  effecting  an  arrest  or 
from  assisting  foreign  officers  who  are 
effecting  an  arrest. 

(B)  from  taking  direct  action  to  protect 
life  or  safety  if  exigent  circumstances  arise 
which  are  unanticipated  and  which  pose  an 
immediate  threat  to  United  States  officers 
or  employees,  officers  or  employees  of  a  for- 
eign government,  or  members  of  the  public. 

(3)  Maritime  Law  Enforcement.— With  the 
agreement  of  a  foreign  country,  paragraph 
(1)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  maritime 
law  enforcement  operations  in  the  territorial 
sea  of  that  country. 

(4)  I.NTERROGATio.NS.— No  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  may  interrogate 
or  be  present  during  the  interrogation  of  any 
United  States  person  arrested  in  any  foreign 
country  with  resi)ect  to  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts without  the  written  consent  of  such 
person. 

(5)  Exception  for  status  of  forces  ar- 
RANGEME.VTS.— This  Section  does  not  apply  to 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  applicable  Status  of  Forces  arrange- 
ments. 

(6)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'legal  and  law  enforcement 
measures"  means— 

(A)  the  enactment  and  implementation  of 
laws  and  regulations  or  the  implementation 
of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  progressive  control,  reduction,  and 
gradual  elimination  of  the  illicit  cultivation, 
production,  processing,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  other  con- 
trolled substances;  and 

(B)  the  effective  organization,  staffing, 
equipping,  funding,  and  activation  of  those 
governmental  authorities  responsible  for 
narcotics  control. 

SEC.   9104.   CONFORMING   AND   OTHER  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Title  5.  United  States  Code.— Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  5314,  by  striking  out  "Direc- 
tor, Institute  for  Scientific  and  Techno- 
logical Cooperation."; 

(2)  in  section  5315,  by  striking  out  "Deputy 
Director,  Institute  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Cooperation.";  and 

(3)  in  section  5316.  by  striking  out  "Addi- 
tional officers.  Institute  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation  (2).". 

(b)  Title  15,  United  States  Code.— Sec- 
tion 638(e)(1)  of  title  15.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  Agency" 
through  "countries"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development". 

(c)  Arms  Export  Control  Act.— The  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out — 
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(A)  "or  financing  for"  in  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  -'financing."  both  other  places  it  ap- 
pears. 

(2)  Section  3(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "(IXA) 
No"  and  all  that  follows  through  "(B)  No 
cash"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  No"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  as  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  out  "under  this 
Act.  or  any  predecessor  Act."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  through  sale,  financing  or 
otherwise,  under  this  Act  or  the  Peace.  Pros- 
perity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  (or  under 
any  predecessor  military  sales  or  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation)": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (A)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "such  paragraphs,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)":  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (B)  or'. 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended— 

<A)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 505(a)(1)  or  505(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  8212(a)(1)  of  the  Peace,  Pros- 
perity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
8212(a)(1)  of  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1994". 

(4)  Section  4  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"such  friendly  countries"  "or.  if  financed 
with  assistance  furnished  under  the  Peace. 
Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994,  for 
such  other  purposes  as  are  provided  for  under 
that  Act". 

(5)  Section  5(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  no  credits  (including  participations  in 
credits)  or  guaranties  extended  to  or  for" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to". 

(6)  Section  6  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  no  credits  or  guaran- 
tees may  be  extended,":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  no  assistance  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  furnished  under  the  Peace,  Prosper- 
ity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994"  after  "this 
Act". 

(7)  Section  21  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  (a)(1)(c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, "in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  defense 
service,  the  full  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  furnishing  such  service,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  training  sold  to  a 
purchaser  that  is  concurrently  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Peace.  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994  or  is  separately  justi- 
fied for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  associ- 
ated letter  of  offer  is  issued,  only  those  addi- 
tional costs  that  are  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  furnishing  such  training": 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (cKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  provide  defense  services 
under  this  Act  may  not  perform  duties  of  a 
combatant  nature,  including  any  duty  relat- 
ed to  training  and  advising  that  may  engage 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel  in 
combat  activities,  outside  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  those 
defense  services. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  determines,  and  reports  to  the 
Congress,  that  its  application  would  not  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(i)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (1)(B): 
(ii)  by  deleting  "(C)"  in  subparagraph  (l)(c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there  "(D)": 
(iii)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2):  and 


(iv)  by  deleting  "(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(2)". 

(8)  Section  23  is  repealed. 

(9)  Section  24  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  this  section  caption  to 
read  "Provisions  Relating  to  Former  Credit 
and  Guaranty  Authorities": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "The" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  under  the  heading  "For- 
eign Military  Sales  Debt  Reform"  in  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1988  (as  contained  in  section  lOKe)  of  Public 
Law  100-202).  the": 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Peace.  Prosperity, 
and  Democracy  Act  of  1994"  after  "section 
23":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  single  reserve  established  under 
this  section  for  the  payment  of  claims  under 
guarantees  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  may  be  referred  to  as  the  'Foreign 
Military  Loan  Liquidating  Account". 

"(d)  Any  guarantees  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States.". 

(10)  Section  25(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5)(A)  by  striking  out 
"military  education"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "guarantees,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  assistance  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  Peace.  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1994,": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  by  striking  out 
"credits  or  guaranties  under  this  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy 
Act  of  1994":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (11)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following; 

".  and  the  status  of  each  provision  of  assist- 
ance administered  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  under  the  Peace. 
Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  with 
respect  to  which  there  remains  outstanding 
any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liability". 

(11)  Section  25(d),  as  added  by  112(b)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  this  Act  or  under  section  503(a)(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with  assistance  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1994". 

(12)  Section  31  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Authorization  and  Ag- 
gregate Ceiling  on  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Credits."  and  all  that  follows  through  "(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Aggregate 
Costs";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Peace,  Prosper- 
ity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994". 

(13)  Section  36(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out 
"under  chapters  2,  5.  6  or  8  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1994":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 505(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


■sections  8212  and  8213  of  the  Peace,  Prosper- 
ity, and  Democracy  Act  of  1994". 

(14)  Section  37  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  section  caption  by  striking  out 
"Relating  to  Foreign  Military  Sales  Cred- 
its"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 23"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the 
former  authority  of  section  23  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Peace.  Prosperity,  and  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1994";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "the 
former  authority  or'  after  "extended  pursu- 
ant to". 

(15)  Section  42  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  ",  but 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section."  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "No 
credit  sale  shall  be  extended  under  section 
23.  and  no  guarantee  shall  be  issued  under 
section  24"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
Peace.  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1994  to  be  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  financing  of  sales  of 
defense  articles  or  services":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)(1).  by  striking  out 
"and  guaranties  under  sections  21.  22,  23,  24," 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  sections 
21,22.". 

(16)  Section  47'(1)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"section  644(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "sec- 
tion 8551(19)  of  the  Peace.  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994". 

(d)  United  States  agency  for  Inter- 
NATioN.^L  Development.— References  in  any 
Act  to  the  "'Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment" shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

SEC.  9105.  TRANSITION  RULfS  AND  MILITARY  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Desposition  of  Certain  Previously 
Provided  Military  Equipment.— The  Presi- 
dent may  waive  requirements  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  sections  505(a)(4)  and  (f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  in  effect  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  with  respect  to 
defense  articles  or  related  training  or  other 
defense  services  furnished  before  that  date. 

(b)  Commitment  of  Prior  Year  Military 
Assistance.— If  the  President  at  any  time 
notifies  Congress  that  no  further  sales  will 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  such  notification  to 
a  specified  country  under  circumstances 
then  prevailing,  any  uncommitted  funds  al- 
located for  such  country  that  were  trans- 
ferred under  the  authority  of  section 
8202(g)(6)  of  this  Act.  the  former  authority  of 
section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
and  the  former  authority  of  section  503(a)(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  such  sales  may  be  com- 
mitted to  finance  such  sales  to  other  eligible 
countries  subject  to  advance  notification  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Sales.— Sales  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  which  are  wholly  paid  from 
funds  that,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  were  transferred  under  the  former  au- 
thority of  section  503(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  or  were  made  available 
on  a  nonrepayable  or  grant  basis  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  shall 
be  priced  on  the  same  basis  as  described  in 
section  8201(d). 


SEC.  9106.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  1992  Jobs  Through  Export  Acrr.— Title 
III  of  the  Jobs  Through  Exports  Act  of  1992  is 
repealed. 

(b)  1988  OPIC  Act— The  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1988  (as  enacted  by  reference  by  section  555  of 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1989)  is  repealed. 

(c)  1988  Internatinal  Narcotics  Control 
Act.— The  International  Narcotics  Control 
Act  of  1988  is  repealed. 

(d)  1988  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Act.— Section  537(h)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1988,  as  in- 
cluded in  P.L.  100-202,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act.— Sec- 
tion 802(e)  and  804  of  the  Narcotics  Control 
Trade  Act  (which  is  title  VIII  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974)  are  repealed. 

(0  1987  Foreign  assistance  Appropria- 
tions Act —Section  539(g)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1987,  as  included  in  P.L.  9^591,  is 
repealed. 

(g)  1986  Drug  Act.— The  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  of  1986  (which  is  title  II  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986)  is  repealed. 

(h)  1986  Assistance  act.— The  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1986  is  repealed  except 
for  section  1  and  section  204. 

(i)  1986  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support 
Act.— Section  6  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agree- 
ment Support  Act  of  1986  is  repealed. 

(j)  1985  Assistance  Act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  is  repealed  except  for  section 
1.  section  131,  section  132,  section  504,  section 
505,  part  B  of  title  V  (other  than  section  558 
and  section  559).  section  1302.  section  1303. 
and  section  1304. 

(k)  1985  Jordan  Supplemental  Act.— The 
Jordan  Supplemental  Economic  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  of  1985  is  repealed. 

(1)  1985  African  Famine  act.— The  African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985  is  re- 
pealed. 

(m)  1983  AssiSTA.NCE  Act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act  of  1983  is  repealed. 

(n)  1983  Lebanon  Assistance  Act.— The 
Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983  is 
repealed. 

(o)  1981  Assistance  Act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981  is  repealed  except  for  section 
1.  section  709.  and  section  714. 

(p)  1981  OPIC  Amendments  Act.— The  OPIC 
Amendments  Act  of  1981  is  repealed. 

(q)  1980  Assistance  act.— The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1980  is  repealed  except  for  section 
1.  section  110.  section  315.  and  title  V. 

(r)  1979  Development  Assistance  act.— 
The  International  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1979  is  ref>ealed. 

(s)  1979  Security  Assistance  act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979 
is  repealed. 

(t)  1979  Special  Security  Assistance 
Act.— The  Special  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1979  is  repealed. 

(u)  1978  Development  Assistance  kcr.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  is  repealed,  except  for 
section  1,  title  IV,  and  section  603(a)(2). 

(V)  1978  Security  Assistance  Act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
is  repealed 

(w)  1977  Development  Assistance  Act.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1977  is  repealed  except  for 
section  1,  section  132(b).  and  section  133. 


(X)  1977  Security  Assistance  act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977 
is  repealed. 

(y)  1976  Security  Assistance  act.— The 
International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  repealed  except  for 
section  1.  section  201(b),  section  212(b).  sec- 
tion 601.  and  section  608. 

(z)  1975  Development  Assistance  Act.— 
The  International  Development  and  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975  is  repealed. 

(aa)  1975  BIB  Act.— Public  Law  94-104  is  re- 
pealed. 

(bb)  1974  Assistance  A(rr,— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

(CO  1973  Emergency  Assistance  Acrr.— The 
Emergency  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  is 
repealed. 

(dd)  1973  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

(ee)  1973  Departme.vt  of  State  approprw- 
tions  Authorization  Act.— Section  13  of  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

(ff)  1971  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  is  repealed. 

(gg)  1971  Special  Assistance  Act.— The 
Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  is  re- 
pealed. 

(hh)  1971  FMS  ACT.— The  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971  (Public  Law  91-672).  is  repealed. 

(ii)  1969  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  is  repealed  except  for  the 
first  section  and  part  IV. 

(jj)  1968  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968  is  repealed. 

(kk)  1964  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  is  rei)ealed. 

(11)  Foreign  assistance  Acrr  of  1961.— The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
is  repealed  except  for  the  first  section,  sec- 
tion 226.  chapter  11  of  part  I.  and  part  IV. 

(mm)  Latin  American  Development 
Acrr.— The  Latin  American  Development  Act 
is  repealed. 

(nn)  1959  Mutual  Security-  Act.— The  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1959  is  repealed. 

(00)  1954  Mutual  Security  act.— Section 
402  and  section  417  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(pp)  1979  Reorganization  Plan.— Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1979  is  repealed. 

(qq)  Freedom  Support  act.— Section  907  of 
the  FREEDOM  Support  Act  is  repealed. 

(rr)  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act.— The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  is  repealed. 

(ss)  1982-3  State  Authoriza^hon  Act.— Sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Department  of  State  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983.  is  re- 
pealed. 

(tt)  1984-5  Departme.nt  of  State  Author- 
ization Act.— Sections  1004  and  1005(a)  of  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act.  Fis- 
cal Years  1984  and  1985,  are  repealed. 

(uu)  Savings  Provision.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  the  repeal  by  this 
Act  of  any  provision  of  law  that  amended  or 
repealed  another  provision  of  law  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  that  amendment  or  repeal. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PEACE, 
PROSPERITY.  AND  DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF 
1994 

The  Peace.  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act 
of  1994  repeals  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  provides  a  policy  framework  and  au- 
thorities for  programs  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
supporting  bilateral,  multilateral,  and  peo- 
ple-to-people partnerships  for  the  advance- 
ment of  market  economies  and  democracy. 


Short  Title 
Section  1— Short  Title. 
This  section  states  that  the  short  title  of 
this  bill  is  "The  Peace.  Prosperity,  and  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1994". 

Table  of  Contents 
Section  2— Table  of  Contents. 
This  section  contains  the  table  of  contents 
for  the  bill. 

Statement  of  Policy 
Section  3— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  states  the  policy  framework 
for  the  bill.  This  framework  emphasizes  the 
importance  and  interrelationship  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized,  or  otherwise  included  in 
the  Act,  for  advancing  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  financial,  material,  and 
human  resources  included  in  the  bill  cor- 
respond to  six  mutually  reinforcing  objec- 
tives: 

(1)  Promoting  sustainable  development  — 
Programs  that  encourage  broad-based  eco- 
nomic growth,  protect  the  environment,  sta- 
bilize world  population,  and  promote  demo- 
cratic participation  in  development. 

(2)  Promoting  democracy.— Global  engage- 
ment in  support  of  human  rights,  democratic 
institution  building,  good  governance,  and 
open,  civil  societies,  especially  in  countries 
making  the  transition  from  communism  to 
democracy. 

(3)  Promoting  peace.— Preventive  diplo- 
macy, maintaining  and  restoring  peace,  re- 
gional peace  processes,  and  cooperation 
against  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking, 
and  international  crime. 

(4)  Providing  humanitarian  and  crisis  as- 
sistance.—Quick,  flexible  assistance,  includ- 
ing and  assistance  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  emergency  food  aid  and  private  contribu- 
tions, and  multilateral  efforts  to  victims  of 
natural  and  man-made  disasters. 

(5)  Promoting  growth  through  trade  and 
investment. — Enhanced  employment  at 
home  and  abroad  through  programs  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  investment  and  foster  mar- 
ket reform  in  partnership  with  American 
business,  universities,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  international  fmancial  insti- 
tutions. 

(6)  Advancing  diplomacy.— Diplomatic  per- 
suasion and  preventive  diplomacy  to  advance 
United  States  security  and  prosperity,  to 
meet  long-term  global  challenges,  and  to 
build  cooperative  arrangements  with  allies 
and  multilateral  organizations. 

Title  I— Sustainable  Development 
chapter  1— sustainable  developme.vt 
authorities 
Section  1 101— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  sets  forth  the  basic  policy  ra- 
tionale   for    sustainable    development    pro- 
grams stating,  in  part,  that  United  States 
support  for  people-to-people,  bilateral,  and 
multilateral    sustainable    development    pro- 
grams must  be  targeted  on  broad-based  eco- 
nomic growth  that  reduces  hunger  and  pov- 
erty,   protects    the    environment,    enhances 
human  capabilities,  upholds  democratic  val- 
ues, and  improves  the  quality  of  life  for  cur- 
rent generations  while  preserving  that  op- 
portunity for  future  generations. 
Section  1102— Policies  Concerning  Sustainable 
Development  Programs. 

This  section  describes  the  basic  purposes  of 
sustainable  development  programs  and 
states  that  these  purposes  can  best  be 
achieved  through  a  balanced,  participatory 
and  comprehensive  cooperation  program  tar- 
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geted  on  four  inter-dependent  objectives;  (1) 
encouraging  broad-based  economic  growth. 
(2)  protecting  the  global  environment,  (3) 
supporting  democratic  participation,  and  (4) 
stabilizing  world  population  growth. 

The  section  further  defines  several  under- 
lying principles  that  apply  in  carrying  out 
sustainable  development  programs:  (1)  popu- 
lar participation,  stating  that  sustainable 
development  depends  for  its  success  on  the 
empowerment  of  people  to  make  political 
and  economic  decisions,  the  expansion  of 
women's  opportunities  is  essential  to  sus- 
tainable development,  the  necessity  to  con- 
sult with,  and  fully  engage,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  to  involve  U.S.  in- 
stitutions (particularly  educational  institu- 
tions) to  achieve  broad-based  sustainable  de- 
velopment: (2)  managing  for  results,  stating 
that  United  States  sustainable  development 
programs  cannot  substitute  for  a  developing 
country's  own  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of 
its  people,  that  such  programs  are  to  be  con- 
centrated in  countries  that  have  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for.  and  will  make  effective 
use  of.  ihose  programs;  and  (3)  coordination 
of  sustainable  development  programs  with 
other  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors. 
Section  1103 — Voluntary  Cooperation  in 
Development. 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  importance  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  United  States  private  voluntary 
organizations,  labor  unions,  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  and  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  development  process.  The  section  also 
authorizes  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  bill  for  support  of  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Such  support 
must,  satisfy  sustainable  development  cri- 
teria but  may  be  located  in  any  country  eli- 
gible to  receive  assistance  under  the  bill.  As 
under  the  current  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
programs  for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad  are  not  subject  to  the  statutory  limi- 
tations on  assistance  to  countries  that  are 
otherwise  applicable  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment programs. 

Section  1104 — Microenterprise  and  Other  Credit 
.Programs. 

This  section  recognizes  the  importance  of 
and  authorizes  assistance  for  microenter- 
prise and  other  credit  programs  in  further- 
ance of  the  achievement  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment objectives. 

Section  II OS— Availability  of  Funds. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
carry  out  sustainable  development  programs 
and  states  that  funds  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  in  amounts  as  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

Section  1201— Sustainable  Development 
Programs  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  need 
for  a  stead.v.  long-term  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment problems  in  the  region.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  sustainable  development  pro- 
grams may  be  made  available  for  sustainable 
development  programs  for  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca. Such  programs  may  be  provided  notwith- 
standing sections  7201(a)(7)  and  8402  of  this 
bill,  and  any  similar  provision  of  law. 

CHAPTER  3— ROLE  OF  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Section  1301— Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  the 
Role  of  International  Financial  Institutions. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  role  of  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  achievement  of  sus- 
tainable development  objectives. 


Section  1302 — Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  the 
Role  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  Peace  Corps'  activities  and  their 
complementarity  with  sustainable  develop- 
ment programs  authorized  by  this  title. 
Section  1303 — Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  the 

Rule  of  African  Development  and  Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundations. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  African  Development  and  Inter- 
American  Foundation  activities  and  their 
complementarity  with  sustainable  develop- 
ment programs  authorized  this  title. 
Section    1304 — Statement    of  Policy    Regarding 

Role  of  P.L.  480  Non-Emergency  Title  II  and 

Title  III  Programs. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  role  of  non-emergency  P.L.  480 
title  II  and  title  III  programs  in  fostering 
sustainable  development.  By  giving  priority 
to  those  countries  that  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to,  among  other  things,  pro- 
moting food  security  (met  through  both  do- 
mestic production  and  use  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  to  import  food),  these  pro- 
grams show  a  consistency  of  purpose  with 
the  sustainable  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  bill. 

Title  II— Building  Dem(x;racy 
Section  2001— Findings  and  Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  findings  and 
statement  of  policy  relevant  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  assist  in  building  democracy 
worldwide.  Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  findings 
regarding  the  worldwide  movement  toward 
democracy  (which  is  essential  to  achieving 
respect  for  individual  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms),  the  threats  posed  to  de- 
mocratizing countries  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  the  need  for  the  international 
community  and  the  United  States  to  respond 
rapidly  to  the  new  challenges  associated 
with  democratic  development. 

Subsection  (b)  states  a  United  States  pol- 
icy of  assisting  countries  in  transition  to  de- 
mocracy and  where  democratic  gains  are 
threatened,  and  notes  at  the  same  time  that 
promoting  democracy  is  the  global  commu- 
nity's responsibility. 

CHAPTER  1— promoting  DEMOCRACY 

Subchapter  A — General 

Section  2101— Authority. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  for  countries  in  transition 
to  democracy  or  where  democratic  progress 
or  institutions  are  threatened. 

Section  2102— Objectives  and  Types  of 
Assistance. 

This  section  states  that  programs  should 
be  designed  to  facilitate  the  worldwide  trend 
toward  more  open,  just  and  democratic  soci- 
eties and  lists  examples  of  such  programs. 
Subsection  (b)  lists  the  objectives  for  which 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  military  or 
law  enforcement  forces  under  this  authority, 
and  notes  human  rights  as  a  relevant  consid- 
eration in  providing  assistance  under  this 
subsection. 

Section  2103— Availability  of  Funds;  Authorities. 
This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  subchapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
This  section  further  states  that  amounts 
made  available  under  this  subchapter  for  as- 
sistance administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  to  be  separately  author- 
ized and  appropriated.  Assistance  provided 
under  this  chapter  may  be  made  available 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
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Subchapter  B— Independent  States  of  the 

Former  Soviet  Union 

Section  2201— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  success  of 
democratic  and  economic  transformation  in 
the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  lead- 
ership and  the  international  community  in 
supporting  such  reforms. 

Section  2202— Provision  of  Assistance. 
This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  subchapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriate.  It 
also  provides  that  such  funds  may  be  made 
available  under  chapter  11  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  shall  be 
considered  assistance  under  this  bill  for  pur- 
poses of  the  bill's  administrative  authorities. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Coordinator  des- 
ignated under  section  102  of  the  FREEDOM 
Support  Act  would  apply  to  any  assistance 
made  available  under  this  chapter. 

Subchapter  C — Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
Section  2301— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  statements  of  policy 
which  stress  the  importance  of  supporting 
economic  and  political  reform,  and  respect 
for  human  rights  in  Central  and  East  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Section  2302— Availability  of  Funds. 
This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  subchapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
take  actions  under  the  Support  for  East  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  and 
makes  the  bill's  administrative  authorities 
applicable  to  such  funds.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Coordinator  designated  under  section 
601  of  the  SEED  Act  of  1989  would  apply  to 
any  assistance  made  available  under  this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  2— INFORMATION  AND  EXCHANGE 

Section  2401— Policy. 
This  section  contains  statements  of  policy 
concerning  the  importance  of  USIA's  infor- 
mation and  exchange  programs  to  fostering 
democracy  around  the  world. 

TITLE  III— PROMOTING  PEACE 

Section  3001— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
relating  to  promoting  peace,  which  refers  to 
the  need  for  assistance  to  address  threats  to 
peace  during  the  Post-Cold  War  transition. 

CHAPTER  1— PEACEKEEPING  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

Section  3101— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  contains  statements  of  policy 
concerning  peacekeeping  and  related  pro- 
grams which  enumerate  types  of  post-Cold 
War  global  crises  and  threats  to  peace  and 
refer  to  Congressional  support  for  appro- 
priate bilateral  and  multilateral  peace  oper- 
ations in  creating  an  environment  of  secu- 
rity and  stability. 

Section  3102— General  Authority. 
This  section  provides  the  authority  for  the 
United  States  and  assessed  and  voluntary 
contributions  for  international  peacekeeping 
and  other  international  activities  directed  to 
the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Subsection  (b) 
states  that  funds  will  be  made  available  for 
each  of  these  accounts  in  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations legislation,  and  also  provides 
authority  to  transfer  funds  between  these  ac- 
counts. Subsection  (c)  authorizes  such  funds 
to  be  made  available  notwithstanding  any 


other  provision  of  law.  The  Administration 
intends  to  supplement  these  accounts  in  the 
future  with  a  DOD  account  to  pay  U.S.  as- 
sessed contributions  for  UN  peace  operations 
involving  activities  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
UN  Charter,  thereby  effecting  a  "shared  re- 
sponsibility" approach  to  U.S.  participation 
in  international  peace  operations.  As  under 
current  law.  assessed  contributions  for 
peacekeeping  are  not  considered  assistance 
for  purposes  of  applying  limitations  or  re- 
strictions on  assistance  under  this  bill  or 
any  other  act. 

Section  3103 — Drawdown  Authorities. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
drawdown  up  to  SIOO.000.000  per  fiscal  year 
from  the  inventory  and  resources  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  peace- 
keeping and  related  programs. 

CHAPTER  2— NONPROLIFERATION  AND 
DISARMAMENT  FUND 

Section  3201— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  statements  of  policy 
concerning  the  risk  posed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  deadly  weapons  and  the  importance 
of  arms  control  and  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral efforts  to  prevent  proliferation. 

Section  3202 — Provision  of  Assistance. 

This  section  authorizes  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  facilitate  six  nonproliferation 
and  disarmament  related  purposes. 

Section  3203 — Availability  of  Funds. 

This   section   states    that   funds   shall    be 
available    to    carry    out    this    chapter    in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
Section  3204— Drawdown  Authorities. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
drawdown  up  to  SIOO. 000.000  per  fiscal  year 
from  the  inventory  and  resources  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  non- 
proliferation  and  disarmament. 

CHAPTER  3— REGIONAL  PEACE.  SECURITY  AND 
DEFENSE  COOPERATION 

Section  3301— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  statement  of  policy 
regarding  regional  peace  (including  Near 
East  Peace),  stability  and  defense  coopera- 
tion. 

Section  3302— Authority  and  Purposes. 

This  section  authorizes  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance for  three  listed  purposes  relating  to 
supporting  Near  East  peace,  meeting  threats 
to  international  peace,  and  enabling  coun- 
tries to  share  the  burden  in  collective  secu- 
rity efforts. 

Section  3303 — Considerations  in  Providing 
Defense  Cooperation  Assistance. 

This  section  states  considerations  relevant 
in  providing  assistance  under  this  chapter 
concerning  the  shifting  of  resources  away 
from  the  provision  of  defense  articles  to  eco- 
nomic development  purposes. 

Section  3304 — Availability  of  Funds. 

This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
This  section  further  states  that  amounts 
made  available  under  this  chapter  for  assist- 
ance administered  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  to  be  separately  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

CHAPTER   4— INTERNATIONAL    NARCOTICS   TRAF- 
FICKING. TERRORISM  AND  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Section  3401— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
which  cites  the  threats  posed  by  narcotics 
trafficking,  international  terrorism  and 
other  forms  of  international  criminal  activ- 
ity and  the  need  for  United  States  bilateral 


and  multilateral  assistance  and  inter- 
national cooperation  to  stem  all  such  activ- 
ity. 

Section  3403 — Authorities. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  for 
which  anti-narcotics,  anti-terrorism  and 
anti-crime  assistance  may  be  provided  which 
includes  enhancing  anti-narcotics,  anti-ter- 
rorism, and  anti-crime  skills  of  foreign  law 
enforcement  forces. 

Section  3402— Provisions  related  to  Anti- 
narcotics  Programs. 

This  section  sets  forth  several  additional 
authorities  and  limitations  relating  to  anti- 
narcotics  programs  concerning  authority  to 
provide  anti-narcotics  and  anti-narcotics  re- 
lated assistance  notwithstanding  certain 
provisions  of  law,  agreements  with  other 
countries,  contributions  by  recipient  coun- 
tries to  counter-narcotics  efforts,  monitor- 
ing the  use  of  herbicides  for  aerial  eradi- 
cation of  narcotics,  limitations  on  uses  of 
aircraft  and  other  equipment,  prohibition  on 
assistance  to  drug  traffickers,  and  coordina- 
tion authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
all  United  States  assistance  to  combat  illicit 
narcotics  production  or  trafficking. 

Section  3404 — Provisions  Related  to  Law 
Enforcement  Training. 

This  section  contains  additional  provisions 
concerning  law  enforcement  training  pro- 
vided for  anti-terrorism  and  anti-crime  pro- 
grams. 

Section  3405 — Waiver  of  Certain  Restrictions  on 
Assistance. 

This  section  provides  that  the  prohibition 
on  assistance  for  countries  in  arrears  on 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  contained  in 
section  7201(a)(7)  of  the  bill  and  any  other 
similar  provisions  of  law  shall  not  apply  to 
assistance  under  this  chapter. 

Section  3406 — Availability  of  Funds. 

This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
This  section  further  states  that  amounts 
made  available  under  this  chapter  for  assist- 
ance administered  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  to  be  separately  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

Title  IV— Providing  Humanitarian 

ASSISTANCE 

Section  4001— Statement  of  Policy. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  importance  of  providing  hu- 
manitarian and  crisis  assistance  in  a  post 
Cold  War  era  where  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance seems  to  be  increasing  at  a  significant 
pace. 

CHAPTER  1— REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

Section  4101 — Statement  of  Policy  and  Purposes. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  refugee  and  migration  assistance, 
and  emergency  refugee  and  migration  assist- 
ance, to  promote  the  prevention  and  solution 
of  refugee  and  other  migration  problems. 
The  authorities  of  this  section  may  be  exer- 
cised notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

Section  4102— Availability  of  Funds. 

This  section  states  that  funds  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 

CHAPTER  2— DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Section  4201— Policy. 
This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 

Section  4202 — Authority  to  Provide  Assistance. 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide   assistance   for   international    relief 


and  rehabilitation  assistance  relating  to  nat- 
ural and  manmade  disasters,  and  also  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  chapter  for  rapid 
response  reconstruction  and  institution 
building  activities  following  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters.  Assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter may  be  furnished  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  This  section  also  al- 
lows the  President  to  obligate  up  to 
S50.000.000  in  any  fiscal  year  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  other  title  of  this  bill  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  authori- 
ties of  this  chapter. 

Section  4203 — Availability  of  Funds. 
This   section   states   that   funds   shall   be 
available    to    carry    out    this    chapter    in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 

CHAPTER  3— EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

Section  4301— Statement  of  Policy  Regarding 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Under  Public  Law 
480.  Title  II. 

This  section  contains  of  statement  of  pol- 
icy regarding  emergency  food  assistance 
under  Public  Law  480.  title  II. 

Title  V— Promoting  Growth  Through 

TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
Section  5001— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
concerning  relationship  between  programs 
that  promote  United  States  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  those 
countries. 

chapter  1— overseas  private  .ijvestment 

corporation 

Section  5101— Purpose  and  Policy. 

This  section  establishes  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  and  out- 
lines general  administrative  guidelines  for 
OPIC  operations.  The  section  is  similar  to 
section  231  of  current  law  with  the  addition 
to  the  purpose  section  of  facilitating  com- 
petitiveness of  the  U.S.  private  sector  and 
promoting  U.S.  economic  growth.  The  guide- 
lines continue  to  require  that  OPIC  consider 
the  development  impact  of  each  project,  and 
give  preferential  treatment  to  investments 
in  the  least  developed  countries.  A  new 
guideline  is  added  giving  preference  to 
projects  involving  U.S.  exports. 
Section  5102 — Investment  Insurance.  Financing, 
and  other  Programs. 

This  section  authorizes  OPIC  insurance,  fi- 
nancing, investment  encouragement  and  spe- 
cial activities.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes 
OPIC  to  issue  investment  insurance  against 
inconvertibility,  expropriation,  civil  strife, 
and  business  interruption;  authorizes  OPIC 
to  share  liabilities  with  foreign  governments 
and  multilateral  organizations,  and  prohibits 
OPIC  from  issuing  insurance  to  a  single  in- 
vestor for  more  than  10%  of  its  maximum 
contingent  liability.  This  section  is  virtually 
identical  to  section  234(a)  of  current  law.  ex- 
cept a  requirement  for  OPIC  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  each  time  it  proposes  to  ex- 
pand the  type  of  risk  insured  under  "civil 
strife"  or  "business  interruption  "  coverage 
has  been  removed.  Provisions  previously 
found  in  section  234(f)  authorizing  the  Cor- 
poration to  contract  with  insurance  compa- 
nies or  financial  institutions,  to  enter  into 
risk-sharing  agreements,  and  to  issue  rein- 
surance have  been  included  in  this  sub- 
section, in  order  to  bring  all  insurance  au- 
thorities into  a  single  subsection.  These  pro- 
visions are  virtually  identical  to  section 
234(f)  of  current  law. 

This  section  also  authorizes  in  a  single 
subsection  (b)  all  OPIC  investment  financing 
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profrrams  thereby  bringing  together  several 
existing  programs.  Subsection  (b)(l>  author- 
izes a  direct  lending  program  previously 
found  in  section  234(c)  of  current  law.  The  di- 
rect lending  program  is  improved  to  make 
all  investment  projects  eligible  for  a  direct 
loan.  The  direct  loan  is  a  streamlined  financ- 
ing method  which  minimizes  costly  adminis- 
trative and  legal  requirements  often  associ- 
ated with  the  guarantee  program.  (Under  the 
credit  reform  concept,  budgetary  differences 
between  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
were  eliminated.)  In  addition,  certain  re- 
strictions on  using  direct  loans  to  finance 
operations  for  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas 
and  other  minerals  have  been  removed.  Sub- 
section (b)(2)  authorizes  an  equity  finance 
program.  This  section  is  similar  to  section 
234(g)  of  current  law,  except  geographic  limi- 
tations and  consulting  requirements  have 
been  removed,  and  the  program  is  made  an 
on-going  finance  program.  Subsection  (b)(3) 
authorizing  OPIC  to  issue  investment  guar- 
antees is  virtually  identical  to  section  234(b) 
of  current  law. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  OPIC  to  engage 
in  various  investment  encouragement  activi- 
ties, virtually  identical  to  section  234(d)  of 
current  law,  except  that  certain  restrictions 
on  the  financing  of  studies  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  and 
other  minerals  have  been  removed.  Sub- 
section (d)  authorizes  OPIC  to  administer 
special  assistance  programs.  This  is  virtually 
i(ientical  to  section  234(e)  of  current  law. 
Section  5103— Enhancing  Private  Political  Risk 
Reinsurance  Industry. 

This  section  authorizes  OPIC  to  enter  into 
cooperative  programs  with  the  private  polit- 
ical risk  industry  and  is  virtually  identical 
to  section  234A(a)  of  current  law.  except  the 
requirement  for  a  statutory  advisory  group 
is  eliminated  as  part  of  a  government-wide 
initiative  to  reduce  such  activities. 

Section  5104 — Issuing  Authority  and  Reserves. 

This  section  provides  for  issuing  authority 
and  establishment  of  reserves.  Subsection  (a) 
raises  the  maximum  contingent  liability  for 
insurance  from  $9  billion  in  current  law  to 
$15  billion,  and  authorizes  an  OPIC  finance 
program  level  of  $5  billion  through  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1994  to  September  30,  1999. 
This  section  al.so  extends  OPIC's  operating 
authority  for  five  years  to  September  30,  1999 
from  September  30,  1994. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  OPIC  to  maintain 
appropriate  reserves  against  insurance  li- 
abilities similar  to  section  235(c)  of  current 
law.  Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  payments  of 
funds  to  discharge  liabilities  and  is  similar 
to  section  235(d)  of  current  law.  Subsection 
(d)  states  that  funds  will  be  made  available 
in  authorizing  and  appropriations  legislation 
to  replenish  the  insurance  reserve  and  is 
similar  to  section  235(f)  of  current  law.  Sub- 
section (e)  authorizes  OPIC  to  issue  obliga- 
tions for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  discharge  its  liabilities  when 
necessary  and  is  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 235(0  of  current  law. 
Section  5105— Guidelines  and  Requirements  for 
OPIC  Support. 

This  section  provides  general  guidelines 
and  requirements  for  OPIC  project  support. 
Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Corporation  to 
prepare  a  development  impact  profile  for 
each  project  it  insures,  reinsures,  or  fi- 
nances. This  is  virtually  identical  to  section 
239(h)  of  current  law.  Subsection  (b)  provides 
that  OPIC  give  preferential  treatment  to 
projects  involving  U.S.  small  business.  This 
is  virtually  identical  to  section  240  and  sec- 
tion 231(e)  of  current  law.  except  that  the  re- 


quirement that  up  to  50  percent  of  annual 
net  income  be  set  aside  for  small  business  ac- 
tivity has  been  deleted  as  adding  little  to  the 
existing  requirements  for  preferential  treat- 
ment for  small  businesses  and  cooperatives. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  the  Corporation 
from  insuring,  reinsuring  or  financing  any 
project  deemed  to  pose  an  environmental, 
health  or  safety  hazard,  or  to  threaten  a  na- 
tional park  or  projected  area.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  OPIC's  projects  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  resource  sustainable  de- 
velopment outlined  in  section  7210  of  this 
bill,  that  OPIC  prepare  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  or  assessment  for  each 
project,  and  that  OPIC  notify  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  of  applicable  World  Bank  and 
U.S.  standards  and  guidelines  relating  to  any 
project.  This  section  is  virtually  identical  to 
subsections  231(n),  237(m).  and  239(g)  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  take  country  human  rights  into 
account  in  operation  of  its  program.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  239(1)  of  current 
law. 

Subsection  (e)  restricts  OPIC  activity  to 
countries  taking  steps  to  adopt  laws  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  workers,  and  requiring  spe- 
cific worker  rights  contract  language.  This 
is  virtually  identical  to  section  231A  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection  (f)  prohibits  OPIC  from  insur- 
ing, reinsuring,  or  financing  an  investment 
that  would  cau.se  an  investor  to  reduce  his 
workforce  in  the  United  States  or  that  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  overall  U.S.  employ- 
ment. This  section  is  similar  to  subsection 
231(k)  and  (1)  of  current  law.  This  provision 
adds  a  new  provision  which  restricts  OPIC's 
activities  as  it  relates  to  export  processing 
zones. 

Subsection  (g),  prohibits  OPIC  from  in- 
volvement in  any  investment  subject  to  per- 
formance requirements.  This  is  identical  to 
section  (m.)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (h)  prohibits  the  payment  of 
any  claims  to.  and  bars  from  OPIC  eligibility 
for  5  years,  any  investor  found  guilty  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  connection  with  an 
OPIC-supported  investment.  This  language  is 
virtually  identical  to  section  237(1)  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection  (i)  prohibits  OPIC  from  making 
any  payment  for  losses  incurred  due  to  fraud 
or  misrepresentation.  This  is  identical  to 
section  237(g)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (j)  mandates  that  OPIC  hold  an 
annual  public  hearing.  This  is  identical  to 
section  312(A)(b)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (k)  clarifies  that  restrictions  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  do  not  include  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  private  sector  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

CHAPTER  2— TRADE  AND  DEVELOPME.NT  AGENCY 

Section  5201— Purposes. 

This  section  establishes  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agency  as  an  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  promote  United 
States  private  sector  participation  in  devel- 
oping and  middle-income  countries. 
Section  5202— Authority  to  Provide  Assistance. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agency  to  carry  out  the  programs 
specified  in  this  section.  Funds  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  may  be  made  avail- 
able notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

Section  5203— Availability  of  Funds. 
This   section   states   that   funds   shall    be 
available    to    carry    out    this    chapter    in 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 


CHAPTER  3— ROLE  OF  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Section  .5301— Statement  of  Policy  Regarding 
Role  of  P.L.  480  Title  I  Programs. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  role  of  P.L.  480  title  I  pro- 
grams. 

Section  5302— Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  the 
Role  of  Export- Import  Bank. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  role  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States 

Title  'VI— Advancing  Diplomacy 

Section  6001— Statement  of  Policy. 

This  section  contains  a  statement  of  policy 
stressing  that  diplomacy  is  a  cost-effective 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  is  essential 
to  the  realization  of  each  of  the  five  titles  of 
this  bill,  and  that  advancing  diplomacy  in 
these  five  areas  will  require  funds  that  can 
be  used  flexibly,  national  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  American  foreign  policy  goals,  mod- 
ern technology  and  infrastructure  to  support 
foreign  and  civil  service  professionals  and 
greater  harmonization  of  our  foreign  affairs 
institutions  and  instruments. 

Title  Vll— Special  authorities. 
Restrictions  on  assistance,  and  Reports 

CHAPTER  1— special  AUTHORITIES 

Section  7101— Authority  to  Transfer  between 
Accounts. 

This  section,  based  on  current  section  610 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  between  accounts, 
subject  to  notification  in  advance  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  As  under 
the  current  section  610,  there  would  be  a  cap 
of  twenty  percent  on  the  amount  that  could 
be  transferred  into  any  account  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  and  no  account 
could  be  decreased  by  more  than  10  percent; 
the  existing  limitations  on  transferring 
funds  from  development  assistance  are  re- 
tained. A  departure  from  current  law  is  that 
the  percentage  limitations  do  not  apply  to 
transfers  for  peacekeeping  purposes  or  for 
building  democracy  programs  under  title  II 
of  the  bill. 

Section  7102— Special  Waiver  Authority. 

This  section,  based  on  current  section  614 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  au- 
thority to  take  certain  actions  without  re- 
gard to  certain  provisions  of  law  upon  an  ap- 
propriate determination  by  the  President. 
The  exercise  of  this  authority  is  subject  to  a 
requirement  that  the  President  consult  with, 
and  provide  a  written  policy  justification  to. 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

Section  7103 — Unanticipated  Contingencies. 

This  section,  based  on  current  section  451 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  provides  au- 
thority to  use  funds  under  the  bill  in  order  to 
furnish,  for  any  unanticipated  contingency, 
assistance  authorized  by  any  provision  of  the 
bill,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  furnishing  such  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance may  be  furnished  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  This  provision 
would  increase  the  annual  cap  on  the  use  of 
this  authority  from  $50  million  under  cur- 
rent section  451  to  $100  million. 
Section  7104 — Assistance  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies. 

This  section  contains  the  circumstances 
under  which  assistance  in  support  of  law  en- 
forcement functions  may  be  provided. 


Section  7105 — Termination  Expenses. 

This  section,  based  on  current  section  617 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  provides  au- 
thority to  conduct  an  orderly  wind-up  of  pro- 
grams following  the  termination  of  assist- 
ance to  a  country.  The  section  clarifies  ex- 
isting wind-up  authorities  as  they  pertain  to 
the  expenditure  of  previously  appropriated 
funds,  and  with  respect  to  guarantees. 
Section  7106— Exemption  of  Assistance  through 
Nongovernmental  Organizations. 

This  section  provides  that  restrictions  on 
assistance  to  countries  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  assistance  under  the  bill  in 
support  of  programs  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. 

Section  7107— Exemption  of  Training  Activities 
from  Prohibitions. 

This  section  provides  that  restrictions  on 
assistance  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
assistance  for  training  activities  under  the 
bill  for  certain  countries  described  therein. 
Section  7108—Nonapplicability  to  Defense 
Assistance  of  Certain  Neutrality  Act  Provisions. 

This  section  provides  that  functions  au- 
thorized under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 
Section  7109— Exemption  From  Prohibitions  for 

Assistance  to  Address  Certain  Special  Needs. 

This  section  exempts  certain  programs 
(e.g.,  child  survival  activities,  population, 
AIDS)  from  prohibitions  on  the  provision  of 
assistance  unless  the  prohibition  is  made 
specifically  applicable  to  such  programs. 
Section  71 10— Authority  to  Conduct 
Reimbursable  Programs. 

This  section,  very  similar  to  section  607  of 
the  current  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  author- 
izes any  agency  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide services,  and  articles  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  to  friendly  countries,  international  or- 
ganizations and  arrangements,  and  non- 
governmental organizations. 

Section  7111— Drawdown  Authority. 

This  section,  similar  to  section  506  of  cur- 
rent law,  authorizes  the  President  to  draw 
down  articles  and  services  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  case  of  unforeseen 
emergencies,  or  for  disaster  or  refugee  pur- 
poses, or  for  programs  under  chapter  4  of 
title  III  of  the  bill. 

Section  7112— Interest  Accruing  to 
Nongovernmental  Organizations. 

This  section  authorizes  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  deposit  grant  funds,  or  local 
currencies  which  may  accrue  to  the  organi- 
zation under  various  programs,  to  retain  in- 
terest earned  on  those  funds  and  currencies 
for  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  assistance 
to  that  organization  was  provided,  including 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  en- 
dowment. 

Section  7113 — Development  Education. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
support  development  education  programs, 
and  is  similar  to  the  provisions  of  section  316 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980. 
Section    7114— Strengthening    the    Capacity    of 

Nongovernmental     Organizations.     Including 

Research  and  Educational  Institutions. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
support  programs  of  strengthening  the  ca- 
pacity of  nongovernmental  organizations,  in- 
cluding research  and  educational  institu- 
tions. This  section  is  similar  to  section  122(d) 
of  the  current  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
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Section  7115 — Violations  of  International 
Humanitarian  Law. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  certain  funds  made  available  under  title 
III  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  drawdown  au- 
thority contained  in  that  title,  to  support 
the  activities  of  international  tribunals  to 
investigate  or  prosecute  persons  responsible 
for  violations  of  international  humanitarian 
law. 

Section  7116— Laws  Relating  to  Contracts  and 
Government  Expenditures. 

This  section  provides  the  President  with 
the  authority  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds,  except  for  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  8551(a)(7).  This 
provision  is  essentially  the  same  as  section 
633(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Section  7117— Transportation  Charges  Incurred 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  Nongovernmental  Orga- 
nisations. 

This  section  provides  the  authority  to  use 
funds  to  pay  the  transportation  costs,  in- 
curred by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  of  voluntary 
contributions  made  to  those  organizations. 
The  authority  is  similar  to  section  123(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

CHAPTER  2— RESTRKrriONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Section  7201— Ineligible  Countries. 

This  section  provides  that  assistance  may 
generally  not  be  furnished  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  that  is  a  communist  coun- 
try, a  country  the  government  of  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  a  country  that  has 
taken  certain  actions  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  property  of  United  States 
persons,  a  country  whose  duly-elected  head 
of  government  is  deposed  by  military  coup  or 
decree,  a  country  whose  government  the 
President  determines  repeatedly  provides 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
certain  major  drug-producing  or  major  drug- 
transit  countries,  and  a  country  in  arrears 
on  certain  debt  owed  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  exceptions  to  these  restrictions  for 
cases  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  is  important  to 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States, 
to  alleviate  suffering  resulting  from  a  disas- 
ter, to  directly  benefit  the  needy,  for  assist- 
ance for  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and 
to  promote  human  rights  anl  democracy. 
Section  7202— Impact  of  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs  on  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

This  section  is  a  restatement  of  current 
law  regarding  the  impact  of  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  on  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
While  this  section  states  that  the  paragraph 
on  workers  rights  does  not  preclude  assist- 
ance for  the  informal  sector,  micro-  and 
small-enterprise,  and  small-holder  agri- 
culture, there  is  no  intent  to  condone  such 
practices  even  at  those  levels  of  economic 
activity.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition  that  the 
nature  of  those  small-scale  activities,  and 
the  administrative  cost  of  ensuring  compli- 
ance with  such  a  standard,  may  make  imple- 
mentation of  any  of  these  activities  impos- 
sible. If  it  becomes  known,  however,  that  a 
project  is  supporting  significant  violations 
of  workers  rights,  assistance  to  that  project 
would  be  terminated. 

Section  7203— Family  Planning  Activities. 

This  section  sets  forth  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
bill  for  certain  family  planning  activities. 


Section  7204— Competition  with  United  States 
Exports. 

This  section  describes  considerations  that 
the  President  should  take  into  account  in 
providing  assistance  under  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  certain  export-related  activities. 
Section  7205 — Nuclear  Nonproliferation. 

This  section  is  essentially  a  restatement  of 
the  current  law  restrictions  involving  nu- 
clear nonproliferation.  This  section  also  in- 
cludes the  existing  prohibition  on  assistance 
and  military  sales  and  transfers  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  Pakistan. 
Section  7206— Major  Illicit  Drug  Producing  and 
Drug  Transit  Countries. 

This  section  sets  forth  criteria  applicable 
in  determining  whether  a  country  is  covered 
by  the  prohibition  on  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 7201(a)(6).  relating  to  major  illicit  drug 
producing  and  drug  transit  countries.  The 
section  further  authorizes  the  President  to 
withhold  fifty  percent  of  assistance  to  any 
such  country  until  a  determination  is  made 
under  this  section. 

Section  7207 — Assistance  for  Elections. 

This  section  provides  that  economic  assist- 
ance used  to  enhance  the  independence  and 
performance  of  electoral  processes  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
outcome  of  any  election  in  any  country.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  current  section  116(e)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Section  7208— Assignment  of  Personnel. 

This  section,  which  is  based  on  current  sec- 
tion 503(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  section  21(c)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  restricts  the  performance  of  duties 
of  a  combatant  nature.  The  provisions  of 
current  law  have  been  interpreted  as  not  pro- 
hibiting the  performance  of  such  duties  by 
U.S.  personnel  during  periods  in  which  the 
United  States  is  itself  involved  in  combat, 
but  there  are  additional  situations  in  which 
the  application  of  this  restriction  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  appropriate  waiver  provision  has 
therefore  been  added. 

Section  7209— Assistance  Limited  to  Economic 
Programs. 

This  section  states  that  title  I  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  military  or  paramilitary  pur- 
poses. This  section  clarifies  current  limita- 
tions by  specifically  excluding  sustainable 
development  training,  as  well  as  other  sus- 
tainable development  activities,  under  title  I 
that  may  involve  military  personnel,  from 
the  prohibition  in  this  section. 
Section  7210— Impact  of  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment Assistance  on  Environment  and  Natural 

Resources. 

This  section,  based  on  the  current  section 
117  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  requires 
certain  environmental  reviews  of  sustainable 
development  programs. 

CHAPTER  3— REPORTS  AND  NOTIFICATIONS  TO 
CONGRESS 

Section  7301 — Congressional  Presentation 
Documents. 

This    section    contains    requirements    for 
submission    of    congressional    presentation 
documents  for  most  programs  contained  in 
the  bill. 
Section  7302— Human  Rights  Policy  and  Report. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  resf)ect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the 
world,  and  reflects  the  importance  human 
rights  and  related  concerns  should  play  in 
formulating  and  conducting  United  States 
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assistance  and  military  sales  programs.  Sub- 
section (d)  requires  the  submission  of  annual 
human  rights  report  not  later  than  February 
28  each  year. 

Section  7303— International  Narcotics  Control 
Report. 

This  section  on  annual  narcotics  control 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1. 

Section  7304 — Annual  Allocation  Report. 

This  section,  based  on  current  section 
653(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  requires 
an  annual  report  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  any  law  appropriating 
funds  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  bill. 
Section  7305 — Notification  of  Program  Changes. 

This  section  contains  notification  of  pro- 
gram change  requirements  for  most  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  The  section  modifies  cur- 
rent law  only  with  respect  to  sustainable  de- 
velopment programs. 

Section  7306 — Evaluation  and  Monitoring  of 
Program  Performance. 

This  section  directs  that  a  program  per- 
formance, monitoring,  and  evaluation  capac- 
ity be  established  within  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Title  VIII— General  Provisions 

CHAPTER  1— EXERCISE  AND  COORDINATION  OF 
FUNCTIONS 

Section  8101— Delegations  by  the  President. 
This  section  generally  retains  the  language 
in  section  621(a)  of  current  law.  It  authorizes 
the  President  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
bill  through  any  U.S.  Government  agency  or 
officer. 

Section  8102— Role  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

This  section  generally  retains  the  language 
in  section  622(c)  of  current  law  concerning 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  super- 
vising and  directing  assistance  under  this 
bill. 

Section  8103— The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  section  generally  retains  the  language 
in  section  623  of  current  law  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  the   Secretary   of  Defense 
with  respect  to  assistance  under  the  bill  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Section  8104— United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

This  section  establishes  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  under  the  for- 
eign policy  guidance  and  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Section  8105— The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 
This  section  retains  language  in  section  511 
of  current  law  concerning  the  role  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  decisions  to  provide  assistance 
under  this  bill  administered  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Section  8106— Authority  to  Establish  Offices 
Abroad. 

This  section  essentially  retains  provisions 
of  sections  631(a)  of  current  law.  It  author- 
izes the  President  to  establish  offices  and 
staffs  abroad  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  bill. 

Section  8107— Presidential  Findings  and 
Determinations. 
This  section  is  based  on  current  law  (sec- 
tions 654  (a)  and  (b))  and  procedures  concern- 
ing findings  and  determinations  required  in 
foreign  assistance  legislation  which  must  be 
reported  to  Congress.  This  provision  does  not 


affect  on  presidential  findings  concerning 
covert  operations  which  remain  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  section  501  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Subchapter  A — General  Authorities 

Section  8201— Allocation  of  Funds  and 

Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. 

This  section  expands  slightly  the  provi- 
sions of  section  632  of  current  law.  The  Presi- 
dent, or.  with  respect  to  funds  appropriated 
to  any  agency,  the  head  of  such  agency  (as 
the  case  may  be),  is  allowed  to  allocate  or 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  Government  agency  any 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
or  any  other  bill  to  procure  commodities, 
services,  defense  articles,  or  defense  services. 
This  section  lays  out  technical  provisions 
concerning  procurement  from  other  agen- 
cies, reimbursement  to  agencies,  establish- 
ment of  accounts,  and  charges  to  appropria- 
tions. 

Section  8202— General  Authorities. 

This  section  provides  general  authorities 
for  carrying  out  this  bill.  These  authorities 
follow  the  lines  of  section  635  of  current  law. 
They  include  authority  to  furnish  assistance 
on  a  grant,  loan,  or  guaranty  basis,  or  as  a 
contribution  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion or  arrangement.  They  also  include  pro- 
visions relating  to:  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  assistance:  contracting:  receipt  of  gifts: 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
employees  and  participants;  U.S.  admission 
of  alien  participants:  credit  authorities;  au- 
thority to  transfer  or  merge  funds  made 
available  under  this  bill  with  former  FMF 
accounts;  guarantees;  claims  related  to  guar- 
antees: indirect  costs  of  educational  institu- 
tion: and  multi-year  commitments.  Sub- 
section (i)  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  this  bill  for  the  subsidy  cost 
of  credit  activities  to  carry  out  the  bill's 
purposes  (including  a  loan  program  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  defense  articles  and 
services)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  This  sec- 
tion deletes  the  provision  contained  in  cur- 
rent law  which  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to 
take  equity  positions  in  organizations. 
Section  8203— Authorized  Administrative  Uses  of 
Funds. 

This  section  generally  follows  section  636 
of  current  law.  Authorities  retained,  and  in 
some  instances  clarified,  include  those  relat- 
ing to:  compensation  of  personnel  and  for 
support  costs:  procurement  of  administrative 
supplies  and  services:  travel:  housing:  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles: 
construction  of  facilities:  education  of  de- 
pendents; training  of  personnel;  and  other 
operating  authorities.  Authority  relating  to 
compensation  of  personnel  and  for  support 
costs  is  likely  to  be  used  for  programs  under 
chapters  2  and.  with  regard  to  international 
narcotics  programs.  4  of  title  III  and  chapter 
1  of  title  IV  of  the  bill.  Dollar  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  support 
facilities  and  schools  for  dependents  are  not 
retained. 

Subchapter  B— Department  of  Defense 

Administrative  Authorities 
Section  8211— Administrative  Expenses. 
This  section  authorizes  as  in  current  law 
the  use  of  funds  allocated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  this  bill  for  administrative, 
extraordinary  and  operating  expenses  in- 
curred in  furnishing  assistance  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Defense,  expense 
reimbursement  of  certain  military  officers, 
and   maintenance    and    furnishing   of   U.S.- 


owned  facilities  for  training  foreign  military 
and  related  civilian  personnel. 

Section  8212 — End  Use  and  Retransfer 
As.Hurances. 

This  section  contains  conditions  in  current 
law  (section  505)  under  which  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  may  be  made  available 
under  this  bill  requiring  U.S.  consent  to  re- 
transfer  the  articles  or  services  or  use  them 
for  purposes  other  than  for  which  furnished, 
and  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles  or 
services.  Section  (b)  sets  forth  the  require- 
ment that  assistance  be  terminated  to  a 
country  for  unauthorized  transfer  or  use  of 
such  articles  or  services,  or  for  failing  to 
maintain  the  security  of  such  articles  or 
services.  Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  an  excep- 
tion to  the  requirement  for  U.S.  consent  in 
certain  cases. 

Section  8213— Approval  of  Third  Country 
Transfers. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  current  law 
standards  (section  505)  to  be  applied  in  ap- 
proving a  transfer  of  implements  of  war  and 
significant  military  equipment  to  another 
country. 

Section  8214-~Eichange  Training. 
This  section  continues  current  law  author- 
ity (section  544)  for  the  attendance  of  foreign 
military  personnel  at  professional  military 
education  institutions  in  the  U.S.  under  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions  regarding  reci- 
procity. 

CHAPTER  3— SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  AU- 
THORITIES RELATING  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
LOCAL  CURRENCIES 

Subchapter  A— Provisions  Relating  to 
Appropriations 
Section  8301 — Requirement  for  Authorization  of 
Appropriations. 
This  section  sets  forth  the  current  law  re- 
quirement for  the  specific  authorization  of 
funds  for  foreign  assistance,  and  provides  cir- 
cumstances   under    which    this    limitation 
shall  not  apply. 

Section  8302— Authority  for  Extended  Period  of 
Availability  of  Appropriations. 
This    section    authorizes   amounts   appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  bill  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Section  8303— Reduction  in  Earmarks. 
This  section  contains  two  authorities  re- 
garding earmarks  of  funds.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  the  proportion  reduction  of  ear- 
marks in  the  event  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  account  being  earmarked  is 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  for  that  ac- 
count. Subsection  (b)  states  that  earmarked 
funds  may  be  made  available  notwithstand- 
ing the  earmark  if  compliance  with  the  ear- 
mark is  made  impossible  by  operation  of  law 
or  the  President  determines  that  the  country 
or  organization  for  which  the  funds  are  ear- 
marked has  significantly  reduced  its  mili- 
tary, political,  or  economic  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

Section  8304 — Obligation  Upon  Apportionment. 
This  section  provides  discretionary  author- 
ity for  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
bill   to  be  obligated  upon   their  apportion- 
ment. 

Subchapter  B— Local  Currencies 
Section  8311— Use  of  Certain  Foreign 
Currencies. 
This  section  amends  and  updates  section 
612  of  current  law.  It  authorizes  the  use  of 
United    States    owned    excess    foreign    cur- 
rencies to  provide  economic  assistance. 
Section  8312— Interest  on  U.S.  Owned  Foreign 

Currency  Proceeds. 
This  section  retains  a  similar  provision  In 
section   612  of  current   law.   It  states  that 
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agreement  switch  respect  to  assistance  that 
will  result  in  the  accrual  of  foreign  currency 
proceeds  should  include  provisions  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  interest  income  on  such  pro- 
ceeds. 

CHAPTER  4— PROCUREMENT  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
ARTICLES 

Section  8401— Use  of  Private  Enterprise. 

This  section  amends  provisions  in  current 
law.  in  sections  601(b)(5)  and  (8).  602(c).  and 
621(a)  of  current  law.  It  directs  the  President 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  It  encourages  the  use  of  con- 
tracts, including  cost-plus  incentive  fee  con- 
tracts, to  provide  the  technical  skills,  goods 
and  professional  services  needed  in  such 
fields  as  education,  health,  housing,  and  ag- 
riculture. It  also  requests  that  the  President 
ensure  that  U.S.  suppliers,  especially  small 
independent  enterprises,  are  kept  informed 
as  to  expected  purchases  of  defense  articles 
and  services  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  bill. 

Section  8402— Procurement  Standards  and 
Procedures. 

This  section  largely  restates  section  604  of 
current  law,  regarding  the  requirement  to 
procure  commodities  from  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  OPIC  activities,  the 
requirements  of  this  section  insofar  as  they 
might  affect  downstream  procurement  by 
OPIC  borrowers  are  superseded  by  section 
3106  of  this  bill. 
Section  3403— Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. 

This  section  exempts  certain  goods  ac- 
quired with  foreign  currencies  from  U.S.  flag 
vessel  cargo  preference  requirements  and  is 
identical  to  section  603  of  current  law.  Also, 
this  section  allows  the  use  of  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  to  pay  ocean  freight  differentials 
that  may  exist  between  United  States  and 
foreign  flag  carriers  on  shipments  that  are 
subject  to  cargo  preference  requirements, 
similar  to  the  authority  contained  in  section 
640C  of  current  law. 

Section  8404 — Excess  and  Other  Available 
Property. 

This  section  sets  forth  policy  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  excess  and  other  available  prop- 
erty (other  than  excess  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense).  It  provides  authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  government-owned  ex- 
cess property  and  use  as  assistance  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Sec- 
tions 607(c)  and  608  of  current  law  are  rewrit- 
ten and  expanded  by  this  provision. 
Section  8405— Grant  Transfers  of  Excess  Defense 
Articles. 

This  section  modifies  current  authorities 
to  transfer  excess  defense  articles  (contained 
in  sections  516.  517.  518  and  519)  to  countries 
for  which  receipt  of  such  articles  was  sepa- 
rately justified  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  transfer  is  authorized  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles  II 
or  III  of  this  bill.  It  provides  new  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
transpwrtation  under  limited  circumstances. 
Section  8406— Stockpiling  of  Defense  Articles  for 
Foreign  Countries. 

This  section  contains  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  defense  articles  contained  in 
dual-use  stockpiles. 

Section  8407— Location  of  Stockpiles. 

This  section  contains  provisions  that  gov- 
ern the  location  of  stockpiles. 
Section  8408— Additions  to  War  Reserve  Stocks. 

This  section  contains  provisions  regarding 
the  ceilings  on  the  value  of  defense  articles 
that  can  be  added  to  dual-use  stockpiles 


Section  8409— Retention  and  Use  of  Certain 
Items  and  Funds. 

This  section  authorizes  the  retention, 
transfer,  use.  or  dispxjsal  of  any  commodities 
or  defense  articles  procured  for  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  when 
changing  circumstances  make  it  inadvisable 
to  furnish  such  commodities  or  defense  arti- 
cles. This  section  generally  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  section  605  of  current  law. 

CHAPTER  5— PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 

Subchapter  A— General 

Section  8501— Statutory  Officers  in  the  Agency 

for  International  Development. 

This  section  generally  follows  section  624 
(a)  and  (b)  of  current  law.  It  permits  the 
President  to  appoint  12  statutory  officers  in 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  may  designate  titles  and  fix 
the  order  of  succession  among  the  officers 
appointed. 

Section  8502 — Employment  of  Personnel. 

This  section  rewrites  and  generally  retains 
many  of  the  provisions  of  section  625  of  cur- 
rent law.  It  authorizes  the  hiring  of  person- 
nel to  carry  out  certain  functions  under  the 
bill.  It  sets  forth  compensation  assistance 
functions.  i)erformance  functions  outside  the 
United  States,  and  reemployment  rights. 
Section  8503— Experts.  Consultants,  and  Retired 
Officers. 

This  section  authorizes  the  employment  of 
individual  experts  and  consultants  and  orga- 
nizations thereof.  It  covers  reimbursement 
for  expenses  and  employment  of  certain  per- 
sons without  compensation. 

Section  8504— Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign 
Governments  and  International  Organizations. 

This  section  authorizes  the  detail  of  per- 
sonnel to  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  This  section 
consolidates  provisions  of  sections  627.  628. 
629.  and  630  of  current  law.  including  the  sta- 
tus of  personnel  detailed,  retention  of  bene- 
fits, allowances,  and  terms  of  detail.  The 
current  prohibition  on  acceptance  of  com- 
pensation or  other  benefits  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, retained  in  the  bill,  does  not  in- 
clude payment  of  travel  exi)enses  for 
detailees. 

Section  8505— Head  of  Offices  Abroad. 

This  section  retains  section  631(b)  of  cur- 
rent law  authorizing  the   President  to  ap- 
point heads  of  offices  abroad,  including  pro- 
vision for  compensation  and  allowances. 
Section  8506 — Chairman  of  OECD  Development 
Assistance  Committee. 

This  section  retains  section  631(c)  of  cur- 
rent law  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
pK)int  the  Chairman  of  the  Development  as- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and 
provides  for  the  compensation  and  allow- 
ances the  person  so  appointed  is  to  receive. 
Section  8507— Assignment  of  DOD  Personnel  to 
Civil  Offices. 

This  section  retains  section  633(c)  of  cur- 
rent law  authorizing  the  President  to  detail 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  to  civil  of- 
fices to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Section  8508— Discrimination  Against  United 
States  Personnel  Providing  Assistance. 

This  section  Is  based  on  sections  666  and 
505(g)  of  current  law.  It  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  take  into  account  race,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  or  sex  in  assigning  offi- 
cers or  employees  to  carry  out  any  assist- 


ance programs  funded  by  this  bill  in  any  for- 
eign country,  and  that  such  assignments 
should  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  relevant  experience.  This  section  affirms 
U.S.  policy  that  assistance  should  not  be 
provided  to  any  country  which  prevents  any 
U.S.  person  from  p)articipatlng  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex. 

Section  8509— Availability  of  Funds  for 
Operating  Expenses  Generally. 

This   section   states   that   funds  shall   be 
available    to    carry    out    this    chapter    In 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
Section  8510— Availability  of  Funds  for 

Operating  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General. 

This   section   states   that   funds   shall   be 
available    to    carry    out    this    chapter    In 
amounts  as  authorized  and  appropriated. 
Section  8511— Availability  of  Funds. 

This  section  provides  authority  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  ob- 
ligate and  expend  funds  In  advance  of  appro- 
priations to  maintain  operations  abroad  for 
up  to  three  days. 

Subchapter  B — Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance and  Sales  Programs  Administered 

Through  the  Department  of  Defense 
Section  8521— Authorized  Functions. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
foreign  country  to  perform  certain  functions. 
It  also  provides  that  advisory  and  training 
assistance  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Section  8522— Costs. 

This  section  governs  costs  of  overseas 
management  and  sales  programs  under  this 
chapter. 

Section  8523— Role  of  Chief  of  Mission. 

This  section  provides  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  foreign  country 
under  this  chapter  shall  serve  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  that 
country. 

Subchapter  (3— Administrative  Provisions  for 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency 
Section  8531— Director  arui  Personnel. 

This  section  states  that  the  head  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency  is  a  Director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  section  contains  further  personnel  au- 
thorities. 

Section  8532- Audits. 

This  section  provides  for  an  lndei)endent 
annual  financial  and  compliance  audit  of  the 
financial  statements  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency. 

Section  8533— Annual  Report. 

This  section  contains  a  requirement  for  an 
annual  report  to  be  prepared  by  TDA. 
Subchapter     D— Administrative     Provisions 

for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration 

Section  8541— Stock  of  the  Corporation. 

This  section  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  hold  OPIC's  capital  stock. 
The  language  updates  section  232  of  current 
law  by  striking  the  reference  to  OPIC's 
start-up  capital  and  Initial  issuance  of  stock. 

Section  8542— Organization  and  Management. 

This  section  establishes  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  outlines  the  appointment  of  the 
President  and  Executive  Vice  President  and 
the  hiring  of  staff.  The  provisions  are  similar 
to  section  233  of  current  law. 
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Section  8543— Income  and  Revenues. 
This  section  outlines  the  uses  of  OPIC's  in- 
come and  revenues  and  is  similar  to  section 
236  of  current  law.  To  fulfill  its  self-sustain- 
ing mandate,  the  Corporation  shall  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  from  Corporation  rev- 
enue and  income. 
Section  8544 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 

Insurance  and  Financing  Program. 
This  section  provides  general  provisions  on 
program  operations.  Subsection  (a)  prohibits 
OPIC  from  supporting  projects  in  any  coun- 
try unless  OPIC  has  signed  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  OPIC  activity.  It  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  section  237(a)  of  current 
law. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  OPIC  to  ensure  that 
the  interests  of  the  Corporation  are  ade- 
quately protected.  This  is  virtually  identical 
to  section  237(b)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (c)  pledges  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  for  OPIC  insur- 
ance and  guarantees.  This  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  237(c)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  charging  of  fees 
for  OPIC  services.  This  is  similar  to  section 
237(d)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  OPIC  insurance,  rein- 
surance and  financing  to  20  years  and  is 
similar  to  section  237(e)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (O  outlines  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation OPIC  may  pay  on  its  insurance,  re- 
insurance or  guarantees.  This  section  is 
similar  to  section  237(f)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (g)  limits  the  extent  of  OPIC 
insurance,  reinsurance  or  guarantees  of  in- 
vestments in  foreign  banks  or  financial  in- 
stitutions. This  is  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 237(h)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  arbitrate  claims  arising  from  its  programs 
and  is  virtually  identical  to  section  237(1)  of 
current  law. 

Subsection  (i)  states  that  each  OPIC  con- 
tract shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  statue.  This  is  virtually  identical  to 
section  237(j)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  penalties  for  fraud. 
This  Is  identical  to  section  237(n)  of  current 
law. 

Subsection  (k)  clarifies  use  of  OPIC's  au- 
thority to  protect  the  value  of  local  currency 
received  as  salvage  on  insurance  claims  in 
making  direct  loans  or  investments  of  local 
currency  in  the  local  economy.  This  is  simi- 
lar to  section  237(o)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (1)  clarifies  termination  of  con- 
tracts or  commitments  where  assistance  is 
terminated. 
Section  8545— General  Provisions  and  Powers. 
This  section  provides  general  Corporation 
operating  provisions  and  powers.  Subsection 
(a)  establishes  the  Corporation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  virtually  identical 
to  section  239(a)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  an  annual  inde- 
pendent audit  of  OPIC  and  for  audits  by  the 
Comptroller  General  when  necessary  or  by 
Congressional  request.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  239(c)  of  current  law,  except 
that  it  requires  annual  audits  instead  of  once 
every  three  years. 

Subsection  (c)  delineates  OPIC's  corporate 
powers  and  is  similar  to  section  239(d)  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  investigations  by 
the  Inspector  General  and  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 239(e)  of  current  law. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  an  exemption  from 
state  and  local  taxation.  It  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  239(j)  of  current  law. 
Section  8546— Annual  Report:  Maintenance  of 

Information. 
This  section  requires  submission  of  a  re- 
port to  Congress  and  maintenance  of  certain 


information.  Subsection  (a)  directs  the 
President  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress and  subsection  (b)  mandates  that  each 
annual  report  contain  a  projection  of  the  ag- 
gregate U.S.  employment  effects  of  all  OPIC 
projects.  These  sections  are  similar  to  sec- 
tions 240A(a)  and  (b)  of  current  law  except 
certain  reporting  requirements  are  modified 
to  report  in  the  aggregate  rather  than  per 
project. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  OPIC  to  maintain 
information  on  its  projects  and  their  em- 
ployment and  development  effects.  This  sec- 
tion is  virtually  identical  to  section  240A(d) 
of  current  law. 

Subsection  (d),  protects  certain  informa- 
tion from  public  disclosure.  This  is  virtually 
identical  to  section  240A(f)  of  current  law. 
Section  3547 — Definitions. 

This  section  defines  certain  terms  used  in 
this  title  and  is  similar  to  section  238  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Subchapter  E— Definitions  and 
Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Section  8551 — Definitions. 
This  section  provides  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  this  bill. 

Section  8552— Activities  Under  Certain  Other 
Laws  not  affected. 

This  section  provides  that  unless  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary,  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  other  provisions  applicable  to  for- 
eign assistance  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit activities  authorized  by  or  conduced 
under  the  Acts  and  programs  specified  in 
this  section.  Under  this  section,  legislation 
that  prohibits  assistance  under  "this  or  any 
other  Act"  (or  comparable  formulation) 
would  apply  to  activities  authorized  by  or 
conducted  under  the  statutes  and  programs 
specified  in  section  8552  only  if  the  legisla- 
tion also  specifically  identified  each  statute 
or  program  as  subject  to  the  prohibition. 
Title  IX— Technical  and  Conforming 
Provisions 
Section  9101— Effective  Date. 

This  section  establishes  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  as  October  1.  1994. 

Section  9102— Savings  Provisions. 
This  section  contains  savings  provisions  to 
allow  continuity  of  operations  once  the  new 
legislation  is  enacted  into  law. 

Section  9103 — Miscellaneous  Provisions. 
This  section  contains  various  miscellane- 
ous provisions  related  to  other  provisions  in 
the  bill. 

Section  9104— Con forrhing  and  Other 
Amendments. 
This  section  makes  conforming  and  other 
amendments  to  other  provisions  of  law. 
Section  9105— Transition  Rules  for  Military 

Assistance. 
This   section    contains   special    transition 
rules  applicable  to  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Section  9106— Repeal  of  Obsolete  Provisions. 

This  section  repeals  various  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  law.  Except  where  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  repeal  by  this 
section  of  any  provision  of  law  that  amended 
or  repealed  another  provision  of  law  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  that  amendment  or  repeal. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  February  2. 1994. 
Hon.  Al  Gore. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
President.   I  hereby  transmit  the  proposed 


Peace.  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1994.  which  represents  new  permanent  char- 
ter legislation  for  international  cooperation 
and  assistance  programs  and  activities.  The 
bill  would  replace  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  would  also 
amend  or  repeal  other  relevant  statutory 
provisions  affecting  international  assistance 
programs.  Specific  authorizations  for  fund- 
ing levels  would  be  provided  in  separate  an- 
nual or  biennial  authorization  acts. 

The  proposed  legislation  responds  to  the 
historic  changes  in  the  world  over  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  those  changes  present  for  the 
United  States.  The  bill  is  premised  on  the 
view  that  our  overseas  programs  should 
serve  both  our  vital  domestic  interests  and 
our  commitment  to  a  more  democratic,  pros- 
perous and  secure  international  community. 
The  end  of  the  Cold  War  enables  us  to  focus 
on  these  ends,  and  the  bill  will  give  us  the 
means  to  work  in  partnership  with  nations 
that  truly  care  about  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  their  societies,  as  well  as  the  world, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  most  fun- 
damental interests  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  sets  forth  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  framework  that  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  number  of  accounts, 
restructures  them  accoi-ding  to  six  major 
thematic  objectives,  and  strengthens  au- 
thorities for  United  States  international  co- 
operation and  assistance  programs.  The  pro- 
grams will  therefore  be  more  accountable  for 
achieving  measurable  results,  and  will  re- 
Hect  better  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  how  these  objectives  are  served 
by  United  States  international  cooperation. 

The  first  five  titles  of  the  bill  contain  au- 
thorities to  achieve  the  following  objectives; 
Title  I.  Sustainable  Development:  Title  II. 
Building  Democracy:  Title  III,  Promoting 
Peace;  Title  IV,  Providing  Humanitarian  As- 
sistance: and  Title  V,  Promoting  Growth 
through  Trade  and  Investment.  Title  VI  (Ad- 
vancing Diplomacy)  addresses  the  crucial  re- 
lationship between  diplomacy  and  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  contained  in  titles 
I-V. 

Title  VII  contains  special  authorities,  re- 
strictions and  reporting  requirements  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  assistance.  Title 
VIII  contains  necessary  administrative  au- 
thorities and  Title  IX  sets  forth  savings  pro- 
visions, repeals  of  previously  enacted  laws, 
and  amendments  to  conform  existing  law  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  the  statutory  authorities  and  fiexi- 
bility  needed  to  implement  a  new.  effective 
post-Cold  War  foreign  policy.  It  also  reflects 
views  expressed  in  bipartisan  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  and  the  contributions  of 
many  concerned  outside  groups  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations.  I  urge  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  legislation  to  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  Christopher. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  1857.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  through 
fiscal  year  2000,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


north  AMERICAN  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 
reauthorization  act  of  1994 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  colleague  from  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
Senator  Chafee,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  improve  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
before  its  spending  authorization  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  1994. 

I  introduced  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act  in  1989  to 
protect,  enhance,  and  restore  North 
American  wetland  ecosystems  and  the 
migratory  birds  and  other  fish  and 
wildlife  that  depend  on  these  habitats. 
More  than  one-third  of  all  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  of  plants  and  animals 
are  dependent  on  wetland  ecosystems. 

The  destruction  of  wetlands  in  the 
United  States,  where  many  migratory 
bird  species  breed,  spells  disaster  for 
these  species  just  as  surely  as  the  de- 
struction of  forests  in  Central  and 
tropical  South  America,  where  they 
winter.  From  the  mid-1950's  to  the  mid- 
1970's,  9  million  acres  of  wetlands  were 
drained,  filled,  and  cleared  in  the  lower 
48  States.  Less  than  half  of  the  original 
200  million  acres  remain,  and  the  de- 
struction continues  today  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  300,000  acres  per  year. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Act  began  a  long-term  com- 
mitment between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  to  implement  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan  to  halt  the  decline  of  many 
species  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  mi- 
gratory birds.  The  act  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  transfer  of  United  States 
funds  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  that 
critical  habitat  throughout  North 
America  can  be  protected. 

A  key  component  of  the  act  is  to  en- 
courage public/private  partnerships  for 
wetlands  conservation  projects  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  We 
cannot  effectively  conserve  any  of  our 
natural  resources  without  the  partici- 
pation of  not  only  the  national  Govern- 
ment, but  also  with  the  involvement  of 
State,  provincial,  territorial  and  local 
governments,  and  private  individuals, 
conservation  organizations,  and  busi- 
nesses. 

These  partnerships,  with  groups  such 
as  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  Ducks 
Unlimited,  have  proved  very  fruitful  in 
wetlands  conservation.  From  1991 
through  the  present,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wetlands  Conservation  Act  has 
stimulated  over  300  partnerships  and 
more  than  $160  million  from  non-Fed- 
eral entities  to  protect  and  promote 
the  conservation  of  almost  7  million 
acres  of  wetlands.  In  Maine's  Cobscook 
Bay,  a  Federal  contribution  of  $550,000 
attracted  over  $1.3  million  from  the 
Maine  chapter  of  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy and  other  non-Federal  partners 
for  nearly  2,000  acres  of  wetland  protec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  North  American  duck 
populations  are  still  below  the  40-year 


average.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done 
to  reach  our  goal  of  restoring  water- 
fowl numbers  to  the  levels  that  existed 
two  decades  ago.  As  more  and  more 
people  move  to  coastal  areas  like 
Maine,  coastal  wetlands  will  be  in- 
creasingly threatened.  We  are  always 
learning  about  other  values  of  wetlands 
aside  from  habitat  for  waterfowl.  Wet- 
lands are  valuable  because  of  the  roles 
they  play  in  flood  control  and  water  re- 
charge as  well. 

For  that  reason,  today  Senator 
Chafee  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  keep  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  North  American  Wetlands 
Conservation  Act,  but  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  act  from  $15  to  $20 
million  for  1995  and  1996.  and  up  to  $40 
million  in  the  year  2000.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  most  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement.  Senator 
Chafee's  statement,  and  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  7(c)  of  the 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  4406(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
"not  to  exceed  $15.000.0(X)  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  1993,  and  1994"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  J20.000.000  for 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1997  and  1998.  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1999  and  2000." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act — 
a  true  wetlands  success  story.  This  is  a 
voluntary,  nonregulatory  wetlands  pro- 
tection program  that  has  the  support 
of  private  landowners,  hunter,  bird 
watchers,  and  resource  agencies  all 
across  North  America. 

Under  this  act,  public  and  private 
partners  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  have  protected,  restored,  or 
enhanced  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wetlands  that  are  home  to  migratory 
waterfowl,  songbirds,  endangered  spe- 
cies, and  other  fish  and  wildlife  species. 
The  success  of  this  effort  to  bring 
State  and  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies together  with  a  wide  array  of  pri- 
vate conservation  groups  demonstrates 
what  can  be  achieved  with  cooperative, 
creative  approaches  to  conservation. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Act,  signed  by  President 
Bush  in  1989,  was  a  response  to  two 
facts.  First,  waterfowl  and  other  mi- 
gratory bird  resources  do  not  recognize 
political  boundaries.  Second,  popu- 
lations of  these  birds  have  drastically 
declined  in  this  century  as  a  result  of 
extensive  wetlands  losses  in  many 
parts  of  North  America.  The  North 
American  Act  provides  Federal  grants 


to  encourage  partnerships  to  protect 
and  restore  wetlands  and  to  accomplish 
the  goals  of  the  North  American  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Plan — developed 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  waterfowl  pop- 
ulations. 

Any  grant  made  under  the  North 
American  Act  must  be  matched  at 
least  one-to-one  by  non-Federal  mon- 
eys. Since  the  act  was  first  funded  in 
1990,  over  260  proposals  have  been  ap- 
proved and  received  about  $91  million 
in  Federal  dollars.  These  moneys  have 
been  matched  by  more  than  $187  mil- 
lion in  partner  funds — a  two-to-one 
match.  These  projects  have  managed  to 
improve  about  5  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico— an  astounding  accomplish- 
ment over  only  3  years. 

None  of  this  would  be  possible  with- 
out the  dedication  and  work  of  a  large 
number  of  private  conservation  groups 
across  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  have  been  particu- 
larly active,  as  well  as  many  other 
local  and  national  conservation  groups 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  projects  have  received  val- 
uable cooperation  from  and  the  partici- 
pation of  North  American  farmers. 

The  wetlands  conservation  projects 
funded  by  the  act  are  diverse,  creative, 
and  tailored  to  meet  local  cir- 
cumstances. A  $1.8  million  grant  to  re- 
store wetlands  and  control  erosion  in 
the  floodplain  of  the  Minnesota  River — 
in  combination  with  $5  million  in  State 
funds  and  private  donations — is  financ- 
ing one  of  the  largest  wetlands  restora- 
tion and  wildlife  conservation  projects 
ever  undertaken  in  Minnesota.  It  will 
protect  and  restore  8,400  acres  of  wet- 
lands. In  California,  rice  farmers  are 
encouraged  to  keep  rice  fields  flooded 
for  migratory  waterfowl  during  the 
winter — providing  thousands  of  acres  of 
overwintering  habitat.  A  recently  ap- 
proved technical  assistance  project  will 
assist  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  de- 
veloping Wetlands  Resources  Geo- 
graphic Information  System,  to  inven- 
tory and  provide  information  about 
Mexico's  relatively  unknown  wetlands. 

The  bill  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are 
introducing  today  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  North  American 
Act  for  $15  million  to  $20  million  for 
1995  and  1996.  and  up  to  $40  million  in 
the  year  2000.  In  my  view,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  cost  efficient  investments  in 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  we  can 
make.  Under  this  act,  private  and  pub- 
lic partners  are  practicing  the  coopera- 
tive ecosystem  conservation  others  are 
only  talking  about.  We  should  continue 
this  partnership  for  wetlands  and  wild- 
life by  reauthorizing  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wetlands  Conservation  Act. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  success  of 
the  North  American  Act,  the  bill  does 
not  make  any  changes  beyond  reau- 
thorizing the  act  at  this  point.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  explore  pos- 
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sible  improvements  to  the  act  when  the 
bill  is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
program  and  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  make  "Super  301"  permanent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUPER  301  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a  week- 
and-a-half  ago,  I  was  very  proud  to  see 
President  Bill  Clinton  stand  next  to 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Hosokawa 
and  declare  trade  negotiations  between 
United  States  and  Japan  a  failure. 

Now,  it  might  seem  odd  I  would  be 
proud  that  happened,  but  I  say  so  be- 
cause it  was  an  honest  statement.  That 
is,  neither  side  was  papering  over  real 
differences  in  trade  matters  that  have 
occurred  and  are  now  occurring  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

By  doing  so.  President  Clinton  ended 
more  than  20  years  of  hypocrisy  with 
Japan  that  emphasized  diplomacy  rath- 
er than  results.  The  President,  rather, 
demanded  real,  concrete  progress  on 
trade  issues,  not  just  more  rhetoric. 
Again,  I  commend  him  for  that. 

He  showed  the  courage  that  is  nec- 
essary to  break  a  pattern  that  five 
American  Presidents  before  him  have 
tolerated. 

THE  CLINTON  POLICY 

But  ultimately  the  United  States- 
Japan  trade  policy  will  be  judged  by 
action.  The  Clinton  administration  has 
taken  some  initial  steps  towards  re- 
solving the  long  simmering  tele- 
communications trade  dispute  with 
Japan.  That  is  good.  However,  it  has 
yet  to  act  on  the  broader  issue  of  Unit- 
ed States-Japan  trade. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  the  courage  to  back  its 
convictions  with  action. 

SUPER  301 

To  that  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  strengthened 
version  of  Super  301. 

Super  301  is  a  provision  of  the  1988 
Trade  Act.  It  is  aimed  at  identifying 
and  focusing  our  trade  negotiating  re- 
sources on  the  most  protectionist  for- 
eign markets.  Under  Super  301,  the  ad- 
ministration must  annually  identify 
the  most  closed  foreign  markets  and 
initiate  unfair  trade  actions  under  sec- 
tion 301  to  open  those  markets. 

During  1989  and  1990.  Super  301  was 
tremendously  successful  in  prying  open 
foreign  markets  for  American  prod- 
ucts. In  Japan,  it  was  successful  in 
opening  markets  for  supercomputers, 
processed  forest  products,  and  sat- 
ellites. It  also  convinced  Brazil  to  end 
its  system  of  import  licenses. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  nations,  in- 
cluding Korea  and  Taiwan,  dropped 
trade  barriers  to  American  products 
merely  to  avoid  being  named  under 
Super  301. 


Super  301  was  the  most  successful 
market  opening  tool  the  United  States 
ever  had  for  opening  closed  foreign 
markets — particularly  Japan.  Unfortu- 
nately, Super  301  was  only  authorized 
for  2  years— 1989  and  1990. 

THE  NEW  SUPER  301 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  revives  Super  301  and  strength- 
ens it  in  two  important  ways. 

First,  it  makes  Super  301  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  U.S.  trade  law.  Super 
301  has  a  close  relative  known  as  Spe- 
cial 301.  Special  301  is  quite  similar  to 
Super  301  except  that  it  is  focused  on 
protection  of  intellectual  property 
rather  than  general  trade  barriers. 

But  Special  301  is  different  in  one 
other  important  way;  it  is  an  annual 
process  without  an  expiration  date.  Be- 
cause it  is  permanent.  Special  301  has 
been  able  to  exert  continuing  influence 
on  other  nations  to  end  piracy  of  U.S. 
intellectual  property. 

Our  experience  with  Special  301  dem- 
onstrates that  market  opening  trade 
statutes  work  best  if  they  are  a  regular 
annual  part  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  We 
should  make  Super  301  permanent. 

Second,  this  legislation  increases  the 
time  period  between  the  release  of  the 
National  Trade  Estimate  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Super  301  priorities. 
This  makes  the  statute  more  flexible 
by  allowing  more  time  to  negotiate 
with  countries  that  might  be  willing  to 
open  their  markets  to  avoid  being 
named  under  Super  301. 

In  1989,  former  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative Carla  Hills  characterized  the  pe- 
riod just  prior  to  Super  301  announce- 
ments as  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
trade  negotiating  history.  Extending 
this  period  should  allow  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators to  maximize  the  gains  from 
Super  301. 

.SUPER  301  AND  JAPAN 

Super  301  has  always  been  aimed 
largely  at  Japan.  It  establishes  a  mean- 
ingful framework  under  which  the 
most  important  trade  barriers  in  Japan 
can  be  identified  and  enforceable  nego- 
tiations can  begin.  And  if  Japan  fails 
to  agree  to  eliminate  its  trade  barriers, 
the  United  States  can  retaliate  against 
Japan  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Super  301  is  such  an  invaluable  tool 
in  dealing  with  Japan  that  some  had 
anticipated  that  the  administration 
would  revive  it  by  Executive  order.  But 


Before  we  proceed  to  approve  any 
international  trade  agreement,  we 
should  ensure  that  our  full  arsenal  of 
trade  laws — including  Super  301— are 
safely  in  place. 

Super  301  is  the  core  of  a  strategy  for 
opening  closed  foreign  markets.  The 
President  endorsed  this  strategy  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  implement  Super  301 
by  Executive  order.  Separately,  Con- 
gress should  act  to  revive  it  for  use 
against  Japan  and  other  closed  mar- 
kets regardless  of  the  administrations 
actions. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gregg  and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  1859.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  program  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  liquid  metal  reactors 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radio- 
active waste;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

BREEDER  REACTOR  TERMINATION  ACT  OF  1994 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago,  the  administration  announced 
that  it  plans  to  terminate  the  advanced 
liquid  metal  reactor.  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy Hazel  O'Leary  explained  the  deci- 
sion to  a  Washington  Post  reporter  by 
saying  "It  is  an  investment  in  tech- 
nology for  which  there  is  no  market- 
place." and  "These  projects  *  *  *  are 
totally  counter  to  where  we  want  to  go 
in  our  nonproliferation"  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  applaud  the 
administration's  decision  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  advanced  liquid 
metal  reactor  [ALMR]  is  an  expensive 
pork-barrel  project  that  poses  serious 
environmental  and  proliferation  risks. 

It  was  almost  terminated  several 
times  last  year.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  overwhelmingly  to 
terminate  the  breeder  program  in  June 
of  last  year  in  a  bipartisan  272-146  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  appro- 
priations bill.  However,  parochial  poli- 
tics rallied  and  the  Kerry-Gregg-Bump- 
ers amendment  to  terminate  the 
project  was  narrowly  defeated  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  bill.  In  the 
House-Senate  conference,  the  House 
language  was  dropped  from  the  bill. 
The  House  voted  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram again  on  H.R.  3400,  the  rescission 
bill.  But  the  provision  to  terminate  the 


ALMR  was  not  included  in  the  rescis- 
the  Clinton  administration  has  not  yet    sion  bill  in  the  Senate, 
taken  action.  My  fear,  Mr.  President,  is  that  paro- 

Regardless    of    the    administrations'     chial  interests  will  bring  the  ALMR  to 
decision  on  an  Executive  order.  Super    life  once  again. 


301  must  be  established  by  legislation 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  permanent 
element  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

On  a  related  note,  Senator  Danforth 
and  others  have  expressed  concerns 
that  the  Uruguay  round  GATT  agree- 
ment may  compromise  United  States 
trade  laws.  Those  concerns  must  be 
carefully  examined.  U.S.  trade  laws,  in- 
cluding Super  301,  section  301,  counter- 
vailing duty  law,  and  antidumping  law, 
are  critical. 


Despite  assurances  from  Secretary 
O'Leary  that  every  attempt  will  be 
made  to  find  alternate  employment  for 
those  who  are  employed  on  the  ALMR 
project,  pressure  to  continue  funding 
for  the  project  is  building.  And  even  if 
the  administration  resists  the  pressure 
to  fund  the  ALMR,  the  project  may  be 
revived  during  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

This  is  why  Senators  Gregg  and 
Bumpers  and  I  are  introducing  today 


the  Breeder  Reactor  Termination  Act 
of  1994  which  would  terminate  the 
ALMR  once  and  for  all. 

The  ALMR  is  a  successor  to  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor,  which 
Congress  terminated  in  1983  because  of 
cost,  environmental,  and  nuclear  pro- 
liferation concerns.  While  advances  in 
technology  have  been  made  during  that 
decade,  the  disadvantages  of  the  breed- 
er remain  essentially  unchanged. 
Breeders  convert  uranium  into  Pluto- 
nium, the  material  used  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons.  By  promoting  a  fuel 
cycle  based  on  plutonium,  the  ALMR 
inevitably  increases  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Now,  some  have  claimed  that  this 
technology  is  not  a  breeder.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratories annual  report  for  last  year 
says — and  I  quote — "Because  the  IFR 
can  be  operated  as  a  breeder  reactor,  it 
can  produce  more  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes." In  addition,  the  facility  at  Ar- 
gonne West  is  called  the  EBR2 — stand- 
ing for  experimental  breeder  reactor. 

The  ALMR  does  exactly  what  the 
President  has  said  we  should  not  do — 
reprocess  plutonium.  For  this  reason, 
the  New  York  Times  last  September 
called  for  an  end  to  funding  for  the 
ALMR  which — and  I  quote — "produces 
electricity  by  converting  uranium  that 
can't  be  used  in  warheads  into  pluto- 
nium, which  can." 

ALMR's  are  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  nuclear  option,  as  proponents 
of  the  ALMR  argue.  To  the  contrary, 
the  nuclear  power  industry  has  indi- 
cated that  its  future  depends  upon  the 
success  of  a  new  generation  of  ad- 
vanced light  water  reactors.  All  of  the 
nuclear  reactors  licensed  in  the  United 
States  today  are  light  water  reactors 
which  run  on  uranium— as  opposed  to 
plutonium — which  are  slow  reactors — 
so  they  cannot  breed — and  which  do  not 
reprocess.  The  DOE  currently  has  a 
program  to  develop  advanced  light 
water  reactors  and  this  program  is 
funded  jointly  with  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, a  National  Academy  of  Science 
report  gave  light  water  reactors  the 
highest  ranking  for  overall  perform- 
ance in  its  evaluation. 

The  capital  costs  of  producing  pluto- 
nium fuel  are  necessarily  higher  than 
those  of  uranium  fuel  because  of  the 
extra  costs  of  reprocessing.  As  a  result, 
the  price  of  uranium  ore  would  have  to 
increase  fifteenfold  before  the  ALMR 
would  be  competitive  with  light  water 
reactors.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
could  happen  is  if  light  water  reactors 
first  became  so  widely  used  that  they 
depleted  the  supply  of  uranium.  The 
NAS  estimates  that  even  if  this  hap- 
pened, the  ALMR  would  not  be  cost 
competitive  with  light  water  reactors 
until  2025  at  the  earliest,  and  possibly 
not  until  the  year  2075. 

Even  given  that  scenario,  it  is  highly 
questionable  that  ALMR  technology 
will  ever  be  competitive  from  an  eco- 


nomic standpoint  as  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity. Even  if  uranium  prices  did  dra- 
matically increase  to  make  breeders 
competitive  with  advance  light  water 
reactors,  that  wouldn't  guarantee  that 
breeders  would  be  cost  competitive 
with  other  sources  of  electricity — such 
as  energy  efficiency  improvements, 
natural  gas,  wind,  or,  someday,  solar. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  economic 
justification  and  the  absence  of  signifi- 
cant commercial  interest  in  this  tech- 
nology for  power  generation,  pro- 
ponents of  the  ALMR  now  promote  a 
waste  management  mission  for  the 
technology  called  actinide  recycling — 
fissioning  of  radioactive  wastes.  Now, 
this  is  the  technology  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  find  so  compelling.  It 
sounds  very  attractive  to  develop  a 
technology  that  would  make  some- 
thing useful  out  of  something  we  now 
think  of  as  waste.  However,  there  are 
already  attractive  technologies  to  dis- 
pose of  radioactive  wastes.  These  in- 
clude vitrification  and  storage  or  run- 
ning the  waste  through  a  light  water 
reactor.  A  number  of  studies  have 
found  that  fissioning  of  radioactive 
wastes  is  neither  a  safe  nor  a  feasible 
means  of  waste  disix)sition  from  an  en- 
vironmental perspective.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  published  a  report  in 
July  which  stated  "The  spent  fuel  al- 
ternative, using  light  water  reactors, 
was  the  most  practical  and  economical 
alternative  evaluated."  Even  the 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  has 
stated  in  congressional  testimony  that 
"we  see  no  benefit  in  considering  trans- 
uranic  burning  as  a  waste  solution  for 
current  fuel."  Actinide  recycling  itself 
generates  highly  radioactive  fission 
products  along  with  heavy  toxic  met- 
als, in  effect  substituting  one  daunting 
toxic  waste  disposal  problem  for  an- 
other. It  is  the  only  technology  that 
reprocesses  the  plutonium — the  other 
methods  bum  but  cannot  breed. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  econom- 
ics of  the  program  remain  highly  ques- 
tionable despite  the  proclaimed  shift  in 
emphasis.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  independent  scientists  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory and  elsewhere  have  questioned  the 
economic  viability  of  using  this  tech- 
nology for  waste  management  pur- 
poses. The  NAS  said  last  year  that  the 
"potential  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
waste  disposal  problem  for  LWR  fuel 
through  actinide  recycling  *  *  *  is  not 
considered  justification  for  advancing 
the  advanced  LMR."  Scientists  at  Law- 
rence Livermore,  in  fact,  have  esti- 
mated that  using  the  ALMR  for  waste 
management  could  quadruple  the  cost 
of  high-level  waste  disposal. 

Another  claim  that  proponents  of  the 
ALMR  have  made  is  that  the  ALMR  is 
necessary  for  the  disposal  of  military 
plutonium.  However,  many  other  safer 
and  more  cost-effective  alternatives  for 
plutonium  disposal  exist  including  run- 
ning waste  through  a  light  water  reac- 


tor and  then  disposing  of  it  and  mixing 
the  Plutonium  with  si)ent  fuel  wastes, 
followed  by  vitrification  and  then  dis- 
posal. 

The  prepublication  copy  of  a  1994 
NAS  study  asserts  that  military  pluto- 
nium disposition  should  not  be  a  jus- 
tification for  the  ALMR.  An  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  study  released 
in  September  found  that  "*  *  •  the 
concept  of  plutonium  transformation 
using  fast  reactors  appears  to  have 
some  limitations.  To  consume  pluto- 
nium in  a  fast  reactor  requires  signifi- 
cant design  changes  from  the  original 
LMR  that  was  intended  to  produce  plu- 
tonium. It  could  also  be  expensive:  the 
required  reprocessing  could  multiply 
the  total  volume  of  radioactive  waste 
by  10,  thereby  driving  up  costs.  " 

ALMR's  will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
military  plutonium  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. It  would  take  another  20  years  for 
ALMR's  to  be  commercially  available. 
Then,  they  would  have  to  recycle  mili- 
tary plutonium  through  their  reactor 
cores  for  100  years  to  transmute  the 
plutonium  into  fission  products.  Mean- 
while, the  plutonium  would  have  to  be 
carefully  stored  and  safeguarded. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
liferation and  environmental  concerns 
the  ALMR  raises.  I  have  had  to  con- 
clude that  continuing  research  into  its 
viability  is  far  too  expensive  an  indul- 
gence for  a  nation  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  $4  trillion  of  debt. 

I  realize  that  cutting  this  program 
will  entail  the  loss  of  jobs.  And  that 
troubles  me  deeply.  And  I  certainly  un- 
derstand why  it  troubles  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  and  Idaho.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  DOE's  own  num- 
bers, our  proposal  will  only  speed  up 
job  loss  since  all  other  proposals  would 
also  terminate  the  project  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Although  I  would  rather  not  speed  up 
the  rate  of  job  loss,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  do  not  have  any  time  to  waste 
in  terminating  the  ALMR  before  its 
costs  escalate  as  the  costs  of  big 
science  projects  so  often  do.  Originally, 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  was  supposed 
to  cost  $700  million  but  by  the  time  the 
project  was  terminated,  cost  estimates 
had  risen  to  SB  billion. 

Based  on  the  concerns  associated 
with  the  ALMR,  numerous  taxpayer, 
environmental,  and  nonproliferation 
groups,  including  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union,  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste,  the  Safe  Energy  Commu- 
nication Council,  the  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  Nuclear 
Control  Institute,  U.S.  Public  Interest 
Research  Group.  Public  Citizen,  and 
the  Sierra  Club  oppose  the  program  in 
its  current  form. 

Taking  into  account  technological, 
economic,  and  environmental  factors 
as  well  as  potential  energy  contribu- 
tion, the  Department  of  Energy's  own 
Office  of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Evalua- 
tion  during   the   Bush  administration 
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ranked  the  ALMR  21st  on  a  list  of.  23 
electricity  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  I  joined  Sen- 
ator Bryan  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  terminate  the  wool  and  mohair  sub- 
sidy, which  passed.  The  wool  and  mo- 
hair subsidy  was  simply  a  waste  of 
money.  The  ALMR  is  a  waste  of  money 
and  dangerous.  It  is  nuclear  mohair.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
House's  good  example  and  vote  to  ter- 
minate the  program  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Breeder  Re- 
actor Termination  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  advanced  reactor  program  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  promotes  the  use  of 
liquid  metal  reactors  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  through  a  proc- 
ess referred  to  as  "actinide  recycle"  and  for 
other  purposes; 

(2)  independent  scientific  experts  believe 
that  liquid  metal  reactors  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  radioactive  waste  disposal 
and  would  not  provide  significant  environ- 
mental benefits: 

(3)  liquid  metal  reactors  are  not  necessary 
to  preserve  the  nuclear  power  option,  which 
will  instead  depend  upon  the  success  of  ad- 
vanced light  water  reactors: 

(4)  arms  control  experts  believe  that  liquid 
metal  reactors  raise  grave  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion concerns  because  of  the  potential  for 
production  of  plutonium  through  breeding 
and  reprocessing:  and 

(5)  the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  demands  that  budget  priorities  be  es- 
tablished carefully  in  order  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary spending. 

SEC.    3.    TERMINATION    OF    ADVANCED    LIQUID 
METAL  REACTOR  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Termination.— 

(1)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2121  through  2126  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  (106  Stat.  3081:  42 
U.S.C.  13491  et  seq.).  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
terminate,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  advanced 
liquid  metal  reactor  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  including  the  program's  pro- 
motion of  the  use  of  liquid  metal  reactors  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste. 

(2)  Regulatory  Support.— Termination 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  termi- 
nation of  Department  of  Energy  support  for 
regulatory  applications  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  design  certification 
for  advanced  liquid  metal  reactors  or  related 
licensed  facilities. 

(b)  Reassignment  of  Personnel.— In  car- 
rying out  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  reas- 
sign the  personnel  of  the  Department  who 
would  be  displaced  by  termination  of  the  ad- 
vanced liquid  metal  reactor  program  to 
other  activities  of  the  Department,  such  as 
nuclear  nonproliferation  and  environmental 
cleanup  at  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 


(c)  U.sE  of  Savlngs  To  Reduce  Deficit.— It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  savings 
realized  from  the  termination  of  the  ad- 
vanced liquid  metal  reactor  program  should 
be  used  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12.  1994] 

Energy  Depart.ment  To  Scrap  Research  on 

Plutoniu.m 

(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

The  Energy  Department,  in  a  setback  to 
the  Japanese  government  and  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear industry,  this  week  announced  the  can- 
cellation of  $112  million  worth  of  research  on 
the  use  of  plutonium  in  nuclear  reactors. 

Secretary  Hazel  R.  O'Leary  said  her  deci- 
sion to  kill  a  "breeder  reactor"  program  and 
a  Plutonium-recycling  study  was  an  effort  to 
discourage  plutonium  use  by  the  world's  nu- 
clear industry  and  limit  opportunities  for  il- 
licit diversion  of  the  material  for  production 
of  nuclear  arms. 

The  Bush  administration  had  supported 
the  work  as  a  hedge  against  a  shortage  of 
uranium  for  nuclear  fuel  and  as  a  favor  to 
the  Japanese  government.  Last  year,  the 
Clinton  administration  continued  support 
for  the  research  to  help  find  a  way  to  dispose 
of  plutonium  and  nuclear  waste. 

Japan  had  pledged  to  contribute  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  research  in  an  effort  to  help 
develop  a  simpler  way  to  extract  and  recycle 
plutonium  from  spent  reactor  fuel.  Japan  is 
building  a  chain  of  breeder  reactors,  which 
produce  plutonium  at  the  same  time  they 
generate  nuclear  power.  It  also  is  nearing 
completion  of  a  reprocessing  plant  for  pluto- 
nium-laden  fuel. 

The  U.S.  government  dropped  plans  to 
build  a  breeder  reactor  in  the  late  1970s  out 
of  concern  that  the  extra  plutonium,  a  Ijey 
ingredient  of  nuclear  arms,  might  somehow 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  But  research  con- 
tinued, totaling  $8.74  billion  to  date. 

O'Leary  said  in  an  interview  that  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  reactors  around  the  globe  will 
expand  only  slightly  during  the  next  20 
years,  leaving  an  ample  supply  of  natural 
uranium  for  conventional  reactors.  Addi- 
tional uranium  will  become  available  from 
thousands  of  retired  nuclear  warheads. 

"It  is  an  investment  in  technology  for 
which  there  is  no  marketplace,"  O'Leary 
said.  She  said  she  was  also  influenced  by  a 
National  Research  Council  report  on  pluto- 
nium disposal  last  month  that  concluded  ad- 
vanced reactors  "are  not  competitive  for  this 
[disposal]  mission  because  of  the  cost  and 
delay  of  their  development,  licensing,  and 
construction." 

O'Leary  said,  "These  projects  *  *  *  are  to- 
tally counter  to  where  we  want  to  go  in  our 
nonproliferation"  efforts. 

But  she  said  she  "labored  over  this  for  a 
very  long  time."  partly  because  of  protests 
from  lawmakers  in  Illinois  and  Idaho,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  research  funds  are  spent  at ' 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Overall,  spending  on  nuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development  would  decline  by  $95 
million,  or  25  percent,  in  fiscal  1995  under  the 
Energy  Department's  budget  proposal. 

Some  of  the  plutonium  research  funds 
would  be  reallocated  for  work  by  scientists 
in  Illinois  and  Idaho  on  reactor  safety  and 
nonproliferation. 

Under  O'Leary's  proposed  budget,  the  de- 
partment would  substantially  boost  its 
spending  for  research  on  renewable  energy 
resources,  natural  gas  production  and  in- 
creased energy  efficiency  by  $340  million,  or 
33  percent. 

O'Leary's  cancellation  of  the  plutonium 
programs  was  praised  by  a  coalition  of  envi- 


ronmental groups  known  as  the  Safe  Energy 
Communication  Council. 

But  her  decision  was  criticized  by  Carl 
Goldstein  of  the  U.S.  Council  for  Energy 
Awareness,  a  nuclear  industry  trade  group. 

New  reactors  fueled  by  plutonium  "are  sci- 
entifically valid  and  eventually  they  may  be 
commercially  valid,  "  he  said,  adding  that 
"there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  these  pro- 
grams" on  Capitol  Hill. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
21,  a  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  California  Desert  as  wilderness,  to 
establish  Death  Valley,  Joshua  Tree, 
and  Mojave  National  Parks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

.S.  359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1)65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
565,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  improve  disclosure 
requirements  for  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
815,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  spe- 
cial funding  to  States  for  implementa- 
tion of  national  estuary  conservation 
and  management  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  end  the  practice  of 
imposing  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
on  States  and  local  governments  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  costs  incurred  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements under  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations. 

S.  1206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1206,  a  bill  to  redesignate 
the  Federal  building  located  at  380 
Trapelo  Road  in  Waltham,  MA,  as  the 
"Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Center." 

S.  1208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1208,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  to  commemorate  the  his- 


toric buildings  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  written. 

S.  1447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1447,  a  bill  to  modify  the  disclo- 
sures required  in  radio  advertisements 
for  consumer  leases,  loans  and  savings 
accounts. 

S.  1158 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1458,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish 
time  limitations  on  certain  civil  ac- 
tions against  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.S.  1586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1586,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
New  Orleans  Jazz  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Faircloth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1678,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  public  ceremonies  for 
the  admission  of  new  citizens  shall  be 
conducted  solely  in  English. 

S.  1805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MIKULSKI],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1805.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  disparity  between  the  pe- 
riods of  delay  provided  for  civilian  and 
military  retiree  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993. 

S.  1819 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1819,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  from  requiring  any  State,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  con- 
vert highway  signs  to  metric  units. 

S.  1825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1825,  a  bill  to  authorize  collection 
of  certain  State  and  local  taxes  with 
respect  to  the  sale,  delivery,  and  use  of 
tangible  personal  property. 


S.  1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RlEC.LE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1837.  a  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  the  personal  effects  of  partici- 
pants in,  and  certain  other  individuals 
associated  with,  the  1994  World  Cup 
soccer  games. 

senate  JOI.NT  resolution  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KOHL],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90,  a  joint  resolution 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  radio 
amateurs,  and  to  establish  support  for 
such  amateurs  as  national  policy. 

senate  .joint  resolution  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  SiMON],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  146,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  1,  1994, 
through  May  7,  1994,  as  "National 
Walking  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  150,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  2  through 
May  8,  1994,  as  "Public  Service  Rec- 
ognition Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Mathews]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
151.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 


week  of  April  10  through  16,  1994,  as 
"Primary  Immune  Deficiency  Aware- 
ness Week." 

.senate  joint  RESOLUTION  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1994  as  "National  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  Syndrome  Awareness 
Month."  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  joint  resolution  161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  Fein- 
stein], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum].  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wofford],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April  1994 
as  "Civil  War  History  Month." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  1,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Sam  Fowler. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202/224-7569. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would   like   to  announce   for  my  col- 
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leagues  and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  fiscal  year  1995  budget  on  re- 
newable energy  programs. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  8,  1994,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Leslie  Black  Cordes. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  Cordes  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  202/224-9607. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1614, 
"Better  Nutrition  and  Health  for  Chil- 
dren." The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1994  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
SH-216. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Doug  O'Brien  or  Amy  Brown  at 
224-2035. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  HEARING 
SCHEDULE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  two  changes  for 
the  hearing  previously  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  March  3,  1994,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  hearing  was  originally 
scheduled  to  begin  at  2  p.m.,  but  will 
now  begin  at  10  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  had  been  sched- 
uled to  receive  testimony  on  S.  274,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Casas  Malpais  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Springerville, 
AZ,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  lieu  of 
receiving  testimony  on  that  bill,  the 
subcommittee  will  consider  S.  218,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  room 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Kira  Finkler 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
7933. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February 
22,  1994,  to  receive  testimony  from  Gor- 
don Eaton,  nominee  to  be  Director, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1994,  at  3 
p.m.  to  hold  nomination  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Health  Security  Act:  Needs  of  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act,  to  be  co- 
chaired  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Har- 
KIN,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  22,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1994,  at  2:15 
p.m.  The  committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1994  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY,  TRADE.  OCEANS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy,  Trade,  Oceans  and  Environ- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, February  22.  1994,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  foreign  aid  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEAGUE  OF  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  ef- 
forts of  one  organization  to  prevent  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  from  becoming 
school  dropouts.  The  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  [LULAC]  will 
be  holding  its  Fifth  Annual  Youth 
Leadership  Conference  on  March  17  on 
the  campus  of  Pima  Community  Col- 
lege in  Arizona.  Approximately  1,500 
at-risk  7th  through  12th  graders  from 
around  the  State  will  be  participating 
in  this  day  of  education  and  motiva- 
tion. They  will  be  directed  by  business, 
government  and  community  leaders 
through  40  workshop  sessions  designed 
to  teach  goal-setting  and  instill  the 
value  that  staying  in  school  is  a  neces- 
sity in  facilitating  their  success  in  life. 
Comedian  and  actor  George  Lopez  will 
be  this  year's  keynote  speaker.  I  am 
confident  this  program  will  leave  its 
young  participants  with  a  sense  of  hope 
for  the  future  and  the  realization  that 
their  education  is  the  cornerstone  in 
their  preparation  to  become  tomor- 
row's leaders. 

LULAC,  the  conference  organizer, 
was  founded  in  1929  and  is  the  Nation's 
oldest  Hispanic-American  civic  organi- 
zation. Its  purpose  is  to  assist  under- 
privileged Hispanics  through  a  variety 
of  programs  which  promote  economic 
development,  cultural  heritage,  and  po- 
litical involvement.  For  the  past  6 
years,  the  league  has  targeted  the  pre- 
vention of  dropouts  as  a  high  priority 
for  all  volunteer  efforts  in  Arizona. 
This  year  it  will  team  up  with  the 
Metro  Educational  Commission,  Pima 
Community  College,  the  University  of 
Arizona,  the  Tucson  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Pima  County  Sheriffs 
Department  in  promoting  education  as 
the  road  to  persistence  and  success  in 
the  Hispanic  community. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  and  extend  my  grati- 
tude to  all  involved  in  LULAC  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  preserve  the  promise 
of  tomorrow  by  working  to  keep  Amer- 
ica's young  people  in  school.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  leadership  conference 
will  be  a  resounding  success  and  a 
model  for  other  events  around  the 
country.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 

UKRAINIAN    NATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  congratulate  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association, 
which  today  celebrates  its  100th  anni- 
versary. Speaking  from  experience,  no 
organization  does  a  better  job  of  keep- 
ing American  policy  makers  informed 
on  events  taking  place  in  Ukraine. 
With  a  talented  Washington  staff  led 
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by  Eugene  Inwanciw,  they  keep  us  in- 
formed of  key  bilateral  issues  as  they 
develop. 

UNA  was  established  in  1884  as  a  fra- 
ternal insurance  organization.  It  still 
successfully  provides  this  service,  but 
in  addition,  it  provides  its  members  a 
wide  range  of  educational,  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  charitable  benefits.  It  has 
been  a  major  contributor  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  traditions  of 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 

UNA  has  developed  a  leadership  role 
within  the  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity, providing  over  $120,000  in 
scholarships  annually  to  its  members. 
It  operates  a  retirement  home  for  sen- 
ior citizens,  provides  mortgages  to  its 
members,  and  is  a  patron  of  the 
Ukrainian  community's  cultural  and 
religious  activities. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association 
also  produces  a  variety  of  publications, 
including  "Svobodia,"  the  oldest 
Ukrainian  newspaper  printed  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  "The  Ukrain- 
ian Weekly.  "  This  newspaper  has  a  na- 
tionwide audience  which  I  discovered 
when  they  ran  ah  article  on  some  legis- 
lation I  drafted.  I  heard  from  people  in 
dozens  of  towns  from  Alabama  to  Alas- 
ka. People  are  reading  "The  Ukrainian 
Weekly." 

While  UNA  was  established  to  assist 
Ukrainians  living  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  citizens  of 
Ukraine.  With  the  renewed  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  UNA  has  stepped  in  to 
help  fill  many  humanitarian  and  edu- 
cational needs — providing  teachers  and 
financial  assistance.  It  recently  opened 
a  new  office  in  Kiev  to  better  assist 
Ukraine  in  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic and  free  market  institutions. 
The  Ukrainian  National  Foundation, 
established  by  UNA  in  1992,  helps  co- 
ordinate humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  Ukraine  that  pro- 
mote these  goals. 

Clearly,  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation has  established  itself  as  the 
most  effective  advocate  of  Ukrainian 
issues  and  the  greatest  champion  of 
Ukrainian  culture  in  the  United 
States.  I  heartily  congratulate  UNA  on 
this  exceptional  occasion,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  associa- 
tion in  the  future.* 
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REV.  EDWIN  R.  "DOC"  EDMONDS 
TO  RETIRE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  most 
distinguished  constituents.  On  Feb- 
ruary 13,  after  35  years  of  service.  Rev. 
Edwin  R.  "Doc"  Edmonds  announced 
his  retirement.  Reverend  Edmonds 
served  as  pastor  at  the  Dixwell  Avenue 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven, 
in  the  heart  of  the  African-American 
community,  and  has  been  a  champion 
in  the  fight  for  racial  equality. 


While  serving  his  congregation.  Rev- 
erend Edmonds  has  also  been  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  sociology  at  Southern 
Connecticut  State  University,  where  he 
draws  from  a  storied  past  when  teach- 
ing civil  rights  history  to  his  students. 
Having  worked  alongside  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  the  1960's,  Reverend  Ed- 
monds experienced  the  pain  of  racial 
discrimination  first  hand.  He  is  known 
to  his  community  as  a  freedom  fighter 
and  one  who  has  fought  for  the  rights 
of  New  Haven  African-Americans  since 
his  arrival  there  over  37  years  ago. 

Reverend  Edmonds  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  lifelong  dedication  to 
equality.  Whether  it  be  in  the  pulpit, 
the  lectern,  or  on  the  streets  of  New 
Haven,  "Doc  Edmonds"  has  taught  to 
all  who  have  listened  the  true  meaning 
of  freedom  and  equality.* 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  voice  the  concerns  of  the  thou- 
sands of  residents  in  my  home  State 
who  were  shocked  to  hear  about  Vice 
President  Gore's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
transfer  its  functions  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  I,  too,  was  surprised  to 
hear  about  this  proposal  when  it  came 
out  in  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view and  consequently,  asked  Washing- 
ton residents  for  their  opinion  on  this 
issue. 

The  response  I  received  was  incred- 
ible. I  have  heard  from  thousands  of 
Washington  State  residents  who  vehe- 
mently oppose  the  elimination  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The  al- 
most unanimous  message  which  came 
through  loud  and  clear  is  that  railroad 
workers  have  spent  a  lifetime  paying 
into  their  retirement  system  and  do 
not  deserve  to  have  their  benefits  jeop- 
ardized by  transferring  them  to  a  new 
bureaucratic  system  which  will  not  im- 
prove on  their  present  system. 

To  further  illustrate  the  flawed  na- 
ture of  this  proposal,  let  me  first  pro- 
vide a  little  background  history  about 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  admin- 
isters retirement,  disability,  unem- 
ployment, and  sickness  benefits  for 
railroad  workers.  While  these  benefits 
are  comparable  to  those  administered 
by  Federal  and  State  agencies,  there 
are  many  striking  differences  which 
make  railroad  benefits  unique  to  the 
railroad  industry.  These  are  differences 
which  cannot  be  easily  merged  into 
other  Federal  agencies  without  incur- 
ring substantial  costs. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  note  that 
while  the  railroad  benefit  system  is 
federally  administered  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  it  is  financed 
through  payroll  taxes  on  the  railroad 
industry.  In  other  words,  this  system 
pays  for  itself.  Last  year  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  paid  out  $7.9  billion 


in  retirement  and  survivor  benefits  to 
900.000  beneficiaries.  It  accomplished 
this  with  an  administrative  cost  of 
only  1  percent  of  its  annual  budget. 
This  system  deserves  to  be  commended, 
not  dismantled. 

That  is  why  I  was  deeply  concerned 
when  I  heard  about  Vice  President 
Gore's  National  Performance  Review 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  After  studying  this 
issue  carefully  and  listening  to  thou- 
sands of  Washington  residents,  I  under- 
stand why  railroad  retirees  are  so 
angry  to  see  their  system  being  at- 
tacked and  am  ready  to  oppose  these 
efforts  to  dismantle  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

Fortunately,  Vice  President  Gore 
has  dropped  this  proposal  from  his 
agenda  for  now.  This  news  comes  as  a 
great  comfort  to  the  935,000  bene- 
ficiaries of  railroad  retirement  and  un- 
employment benefits  who  reside 
throughout  our  Nation.  While  I  fully 
support  the  Vice  President's  call  to  cut 
government  waste,  I  believe  this  spe- 
cific proposal  was  fatally  flawed.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  admin- 
isters a  system  which  does  not  need  to 
be  fixed.  Its  elimination  will  not  save 
taxpayer  money,  nor  will  it  result  in 
greater  efficiency.  Furthermore,  this 
proposal  angers  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton State  and  as  such.  I  will  continue 
to  fight  any  future  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.* 


TUCSON  METROPOLITAN  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  AWARD  RECIPI- 
ENTS 

*  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  the  Senate  the 
achievements  of  four  individuals  who 
have  made  great  contributions  to  the 
community  of  Tucson,  AZ.  These  four 
will  be  recognized  for  their  efforts  at  a 
luncheon  held  this  month  by  the  Tuc- 
son Metropolitan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Henry  "Hank"  Oyama,  a  Tucson  na- 
tive who  currently  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent emeritus  at  Pima  Community 
College,  is  being  recognized  as  1993  Man 
of  the  Year.  Of  Japanese  ancestry. 
Hank  was  raised  in  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity of  Tucson,  and  was  held  in  con- 
finement as  a  result  of  the  World  War 
II  internment  program.  His  unique 
childhood  background  has  made  Hank 
a  vigorous  proponent  of  cultural  dig- 
nity and  civil  rights.  In  the  late  1950's, 
Hank  fought  the  antimiscegenation 
laws  that  prevented  him  from 
marrying  as  he  chose.  As  a  National 
pioneer  in  bilingual  education.  Hank 
developed  Pima's  bilingual  instruction 
program,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Nation.  In  addition.  Hank  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  Federal 
bilingual  education  laws.  Today.  Hank 
remains  active  in  Hispanic  cultural  and 
charitable  organizations,  and  also  vol- 
unteers his  time  as  a  special  adviser  to 
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Congressman  Kolbe  on  Hispanic  affairs 
and  United  States-Mexico  trade  mat- 
ters. 

Named  as  1993  Woman  of  the  Year  is 
Linda  Yocum.  Linda  works  as  purchas- 
ing manager  for  Hughes  Missile  Sys- 
tems, and  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement requirements  of  four  key 
missile  production  programs  that  have 
helped  to  keep  the  economy  of  Tucson 
strong.  Prior  to  her  service  at  Hughes, 
Linda  worked  as  special  projects'  coor- 
dinator for  the  Tucson  city  manager's 
office.  In  that  capacity  she  oversaw  the 
establishment  of  the  Downtown  Rede- 
velopment Corp.  and  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Authority.  Linda  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple to  have  chaired  both  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  State  government  com- 
mittees of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Outside  the  business  sector,  Linda  de- 
votes her  time  as  president  of  the 
board  of  Arizona  Children's  Home  Asso- 
ciation of  which  she  is  president. 

Receiving  1993  Founders  Awards  are 
two  distinguished  gentlemen.  Robert  S. 
Sundt  formerly  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Board  of  Directors.  After  44  years  of  in- 
volvement with  Sundt  Corp.,  a  world- 
wide construction  firm  based  in  Tuc- 
son, Robert  retired  last  year.  Robert 
remains  active  in  this  field,  serving  as 
a  well-respected  arbitrator  in  construc- 
tion industry  disputes.  Being  involved 
in  the  construction  industry,  Robert  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  value  of  ade- 
quate housing.  Home-based  community 
service  is  an  active  part  of  his  life; 
Robert  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Shalom  House,  a  90-day  transitional 
housing  program  for  economically 
homeless  women  and  children. 

Also  receiving  a  Founders  Award  is 
David  M.  "Mac"  Lovitt.  Mac  has  found- 
ed a  number  of  financial  services  com- 
panies in  Tucson.  In  addition  to  devot- 
ing his  energies  to  these  endeavors, 
Mac  has  demonstrated  a  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  volunteer  service.  Among 
the  Tucson  organizations  that  have 
benefited  from  Mac's  selfless  commit- 
ment are  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  the 
Tucson  Botanical  Gardens.  As  chair- 
man of  the  University  of  Arizona's  Cen- 
tury II  campaign,  Mac  helped  raise 
nearly  $200  million  for  university  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  four  ex- 
amples of  individuals  who  have  skill- 
fully combined  professional  careers 
with  generous  service  to  the  Tucson 
community.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  Senate  add  its  voice  to  the  many  in 
Tucson  thanking  these  individuals  for 
their  unselfish  commitment  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  congratulating 
them  on  their  receipt  of  these  distin- 
guished awards.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.. 
ON  ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Association  on  their  100 
years  of  service  to  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity. 

UNA  is  a  full-service  organization. 
Through  its  various  publications,  mem- 
bers are  provided  with  news  effecting 
the  Ukrainian  community.  Members 
also  receive  invaluable  services  and 
benefits  and  are  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  their  culture 
and  heritage. 

With  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Ukraine,  the  UNA  has  expanded  their 
role  beyond  the  North  American  bor- 
ders. In  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
needs  in  Ukraine,  UNA  has  established 
a  foundation  designed  to  coordinate 
substantial  humanitarian  efforts.  The 
aid  provides  services  to  Ukrainian  refu- 
gees and  the  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters. Additional  support  is  rendered  for 
the  development  of  a  free  market  de- 
mocracy in  Ukraine.  Recently,  the 
UNA  has  focused  its  attention  on  the 
educational  needs  of  Ukrainian  stu- 
dents. Programs  to  teach  English  and 
economics  to  students  are  currently  in 
operation. 

UNA  also  provides  valuable  technical 
assistance  to  government  officials.  As 
a  result  of  UNA'S  experience  in  dealing 
with  matters  involving  Ukraine, 
Ukrainian-Americans  and  the  United 
States  Government,  UNA  was  selected 
to  assist  the  newly  appointed  diplo- 
matic staff  at  the  new  Ukrainian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington. 

Not  only  does  the  UNA  maintain  370 
membership  branches  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  they  also  opened 
two  fully  functioning  offices.  One  office 
operates  from  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  where  the  correspondent  re- 
ports on  events  in  Ukraine  and  pro- 
motes development  assistance.  The 
second  office,  in  Washington,  DC,  was 
established  to  link  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans with  their  elected  officials  and  to 
keep  elected  representatives  apprised 
of  issues  effecting  the  Ukrainian  people 
worldwide. 

When  UNA  finds  a  need  in  the  global 
Ukrainian  community,  they  seek  to 
fulfill  that  need  immediately.  Their  ef- 
forts are  deeply  appreciated  by  their 
constituency,  the  American  people,  and 
government  officials.  Without  UNA, 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  Ukrainian- 
Americans  would  be  without  a  unified 
voice  in  the  national  and  international 
arena,  a  benefit  of  which  the  value  is 
immeasurable.  I  want  to  offer  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  100th  anniversary.  I  wish  the 
UNA  success  and  good  luck  for  the  next 
100  years.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  and  commend 
the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America,  601  Horse  Pike,  Oaklyn,  NJ 
08107,  for  being  acknowledged  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  Space  Adminis- 
tration [NASA]  for  implementing— to 
the  benefit  of  MS  sufferers — a  space-de- 
rived personal  cooling  system. 

The  cool  suit  lowers  body  tempera- 
ture and  alleviates  MS  problems  with 
breathing,  talking,  and  fatigue  to  pro- 
vide a  better  quality  of  life. 

The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  has  placed  cool  suits  in  more 
the  50  MS  care  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

Additionally,  the  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Association  of  America  has  sponsored  a 
12-week,  detailed  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  microclimate  system. 

The  system,  which  consists  of  a  head 
cap  and  a  torso  vest — the  cool  suit — is 
a  spinoff  from  space  technology. 

It  regulates  body  temperature,  with  a 
cooling  unit  and  pump.  It  can  lower  a 
patient's  core  temperature  1  degree 
Fahrenheit  in  30  to  40  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  an  NASA  report. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  founder,  John  Hodson,  Sr.,  es- 
timates that  more  than  100,000  MS  pa- 
tients will  be  able  to  get  microclimate 
treatment. 

BENEFITS 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  members  and  their  families 
enjoy  the  following  services  free  of 
charge: 

Toll-free  24-hour  hotline,  patient  edu- 
cation information  and  referral,  and 
therapeutic  equipment; 

Peer  counseling,  barrier-free  housing 
facilities,  and  bimonthly  newsletter; 
health  resource  panel,  social  and  group 
activities,  and  public  advocacy  and 
support;  and  volunteer  assistance  and 
support  groups. 

HISTORY 

Since  1970,  Multiple  Sclerosis  Asso- 
ciation of  America's  main  thrust  lies  in 
the  belief  of  people  with  MS  helping 
people  with  MS. 

Cofounder  Ruth  Hodson,  a  MS  pa- 
tient, created  this  unique  self-help  or- 
ganization with  the  goal  of  offering 
practical  and  knowledgeable  advice 
and  support  to  fellow  MS'ers. 

Most  of  Multiple  Sclerosis  Associa- 
tion of  America's  board  of  directors  are 
MS  patients.  Yet,  they  have  battled 
this  disease  to  develop  a  successful,  na- 
tional health  care  association  dedi- 
cated to  meeting  the  needs  of  others. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  generated  513  million  audi- 
ence public  information  impressions  in 
1993  on  television  and  radio  nationally. 

Through  these  audience  impressions. 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  received  over  10,000  calls  on 
its  1-800  nationwide  hotline  number. 


By  the  year  2000,  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Association  of  America  plans  to  con- 
struct 15  to  20  barrier-free  apartment 
complexes  across  the  country. 

The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of 
America  has  brought  great  credit  upon 
itself  as  an  organization,  its  founder, 
John  Hodson,  Sr.,  its  staff,  and  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Association  of  America  motivates 
and  coordinates. 

Mr.  President,  this  U.S.  Senate  rec- 
ognition of  Multiple  Sclerosis  Associa- 
tion of  America  serves  as  a  citation  of 
excellence  of  the  organization's  aid  to 
MS  sufferers  and  the  organization's 
high  reputation.* 


HOMICIDES  BY  GUNSHOT  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  announce  that  during  the  past  2 
weeks,  37  people  were  killed  by  gunshot 
in  New  York  City,  bringing  the  1994 
total  to  153. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Frances  E.  Davis  of  Brooklyn,  NY.  Ms. 
Davis  lost  all  three  of  her  children  to 
handgun  violence.  She  asked  that  I 
continue  to  press  for  restrictions  on 
handgun  ammunition. 

In  her  letter,  she  wrote: 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  destruction 
of  human  lives.  I  have  lost  all  of  my  children 
(3  sons)  to  handguns.  I  commend  you  on  your 
suggestion  to  impose  a  high  tax  on  bullets. 
You  said  that  "guns  do  not  kill  people  bul- 
lets do."  You  are  absolutely  correct.  A  gun  Is 
useless  without  bullets. 

We  have  to  start  putting  human  life  before 
profits.  Once  a  bullet  kills  someone  no 
amount  of  money  will  ever  bring  them  back. 
The  NRA  argues  that  the  answer  to  crime 
and  violence  is  not  gun  control,  but  getting 
tougher  on  criminals.  Build  more  prisons. 
Lock  up  three-time  felons  for  life.  I  argue 
that  if  we  focus  more  on  getting  the  illegal 
guns  off  the  streets,  and  putting  a  high  tax 
on  ammunition  for  guns,  the  crime  rate 
would  drop.  There  is  no  other  weapon  that 
can  cause  the  damage  to  human  life,  the  way 
a  gun  can.  Most  crimes  are  committed  with 
a  handgun.  They  maim  and  kill  countless  in- 
nocent victims  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  probably  ap- 
prove some  version  of  the  Senate- 
passed  crime  bill  this  spring.  And  we 
should.  But  this  legislation  will  not 
end  our  crime  problems.  It  may  not 
even  make  an  appreciable  difference. 

Would  the  death  penalty,  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  or  "three  strikes 
and  you're  out"  have  saved  Ms.  Davis' 
children?  I  do  not  know.  But  if  the 
most  insidious  varieties  of  handgun 
ammunition  had  been  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  might  have  made  a  difference 
for  Ms.  Davis'  children — and  for  the 
thousands  of  others  who  died  from  gun- 
shots in  the  United  States  in  1993. 

I  do  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  letter  Ms.  Davis  sent  to  me 
and  the  Daily  News  article  describing 
her  tragic  story. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Ms.  Davis  and  the  July  7,  1993, 


Daily  News  article  about  her  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

December  15, 1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan;  Thank  you  for 
your  support  of  the  Brady  bill.  There  are 
about  200  million  guns  in  America,  about  67 
million  of  them  handguns.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  guns  in  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals in  New  York  alone.  According  to  Hand- 
gun Control  Inc.  every  year  at  least  24.000 
Americans  are  killed  with  handguns. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this  destruction 
of  human  lives.  I  have  lost  all  of  my  children 
(3  sons)  to  handguns.  I  commend  you  on  your 
suggestion  to  Impose  a  high  tax  on  bullets. 
You  said  that  "guns  do  not  kill  people  bul- 
lets do."  A  gun  is  useless  without  bullets. 

We  have  to  start  putting  human  life  before 
profits.  Once  a  bullet  kills  someone  no 
amount  of  money  will  ever  bring  them  back. 
The  NRA  argues  that  the  answer  to  crime 
and  violence  is  not  gun  control,  but  getting 
tougher  on  criminals.  Build  more  prisons. 
Lock  up  three-time  felons  for  life.  I  argue 
that  if  we  focus  more  on  getting  the  illegal 
guns  off  the  streets,  and  putting  a  high  tax 
on  ammunition  for  guns,  the  crime  rate  will 
drop.  There  is  no  other  weapon  that  can 
cause  the  damage  to  human  life,  the  way  a 
gun  can.  Most  crimes  are  committed  with  a 
handgun.  They  maim  and  kill  countless  in- 
nocent victims  each  year. 

Mr.  Moynihan  what  can  I  do  as  a  mother 
who  has  lost  3  children  to  gun  violence  to 
help  in  the  cause  for  stricter  gun  control? 
Sincerely. 

Frances  E.  Davis. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  July  7,  1993] 

Bullets  Bury  Her  Three  Sons— One  by 

One.  Violence  Claimed  Them  All 

(By  Schridan) 

A  Brooklyn  teenager  who  lost  two  brothers 
to  gunfire  himself  died  in  a  hail  of  bullets 
outside  his  grandmother's  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  home  yesterday. 

A  10-year-old  girl  who  lived  in  the  same 
building  also  was  injured  when  two  gunmen 
fired  about  10  shots  into  a  crowd  enjoying 
the  lunchtime  sunshine  on  the  sidewalk  out- 
side the  Tompkins  Houses  on  Throup  Ave. 

Police  said  Frank  Davis.  18,  of  Sterling 
Place,  Crown  Heights,  was  shot  in  the  chest 
about  12:20  p.m.  He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
Woodhull  Hospital. 

The  injured  girl.  Yolanda  McDowell,  was  in 
guarded  condition  at  the  same  hospital  with 
a  bullet  wound  to  her  left  cheek. 

Neighbors  said  Davis  may  have  been  the 
target  of  the  shooting  but  police  could  not 
immediately  confirm  that. 

John  Roldan.  27.  said  that  on  Monday 
night  a  youth  with  the  street  name  Black 
was  slashed  in  the  face — apparently  by 
Davis. 

"It's  just  retribution,"  he  said.  "And  it 
ain't  over  yet,  either." 

"This  is  really  unbelievable."  said  the  vic- 
tim's mother.  Frances  Davis.  "I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  can  happen  three  times  to  the 
same  family  in  the  same  housing  complex. 
My  son  was  18.  He  never  got  into  trouble.  He 
never  bothered  anyone.  He  was  my  last 
child."  She  said  her  two  other  sons.  20  and 
22,  were  both  shot  within  blocks  of  the  latest 
incident,  one  in  1987  and  the  other  in  1991. 

Diana  Coachman,  a  parttime  minister  at 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  Christ,  said  she  has 
lived  in  the  Davis  family's  Sterling  Place 
building  for  the  last  32  years,  and  that  Frank 


Davis  had  frequently  stayed  at  his  grand- 
mother's Throop  Ave.,  apartment. 

Scott  Darden.  21  a  resident  of  the  Tomp- 
kins Houses,  said  he  was  standing  out  front 
with  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  neighbors 
when  two  men  sped  up  to  the  building  in  a 
blue  Nissan  Stanza  and  braked  to  a  hard 
stop.  * 

The  two  jumped  out  and  opened  fire,  appar- 
ently with  9-mm.  handguns.  Darden  said. 

"When  I  saw  the  guns,  I  ran  back  into  the 
building."  Darden  said. 

The  two  gunmen  jumped  back  into  their 
vehicle  and  sped  away,  witnesses  said. 

Police  said  they  were  hunting  two  men.  No 
weapons  were  recovered,  they  said. 

McDowells  father.  Gary  Gates.  31.  said  he 
was  lying  on  the  couch  in  the  family's  third- 
floor  apartment  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
when  he  heard  the  gunshots. 

"It  sounded  like  it  was  coming  from  the 
rear."  Gates  said,  "right  away.  I  thought  of 
my  son  who  was  at  some  PAL  thing  over 
there." 

But  then.  Gates  said  that  his  11-year-old 
son.  Gary  Jr..  raced  into  the  apartment  to 
say  that  Yolanda  had  been  shot. 

Gates  said  he  found  the  girl  "standing  in 
shock  up  against  the  wall. 

"She  couldn't  talk,"  her  father  said.  "Her 
tongue  was  swollen  and  she  looked  like  she 
was  having  trouble  breathing." 

He  said  he  picked  up  the  girl  and  started 
running  toward  the  hospital. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  July  7.  1993) 

Eldest  Middle— Now  "Baby" 

(By  Alice  McQuillan) 

Three  coffins  fit  in  the  grave  site  Frances 
Davis  bought  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery 
when  her  eldest  son  was  murdered  six  years 
ago. 

She  never  dreamed  the  plot  would  be  need- 
ed again  in  November  1991,  and  now  this 
week  for  the  same  terrible  purpose:  to  bury 
another  son  shot  to  death  in  the  same  Brook- 
lyn neighborhood. 

"I  bought  it  after  Raleak  got  killed."  said 
Davis.  43.  "It  was  cheaper  to  get  it  for  three 
than  it  was  to  get  it  for  one.  I  never  expected 
to  use  them  again  anytime  soon.  And  I  defi- 
nitely didn't  expect  to  use  them  again  for 
my  other  sons.  I  thought  if  anything,  it 
would  be  me." 

Some  kind  of  awful  order  prevailed  as 
Davis'  three  sons  were  all  cut  down,  starting 
with  the  eldest  boy,  then  the  middle  one  and 
finally  the  youngest. 

robber  slew  first 

A  robber  got  Raleak  Saunders.  20,  a  sheet- 
metal  worker  who  was  engaged  to  be  married 
and  had  earned  36  credits  at  Adelphi  Univer- 
sity. Shot  once  in  the  stomach,  he  died  June 
7.  1987.  The  alleged  killer  was  arrested  and  in 
a  later  plea  bargain  served  three  and  half 
years,  Davis  said. 

Andrew  Saunders,  22,  the  middle  son,  was 
drifting  in  life  and  supposed  to  enter  a  com- 
puter training  program.  He  allegedly  got 
into  an  argument  on  Nov.  2.  1991,  that  cost 
him  his  life.  Two  gunmen  shot  him  four 
times.  He  died  12  days  later  in  Kings  County 
Hospital.  No  one  was  arrested. 

Finally.  Frank  Davis.  18.  his  mother's 
"baby."  fell  to  a  hail  of  automatic  gunfire 
outside  his  grandmother's  apartment  build- 
ing yesterday.  His  mother  said  he  was  de- 
pressed over  losing  his  brothers.  He  dropped 
out  of  Eastern  District  High  School  and 
mostly  stayed  at  home  watching  videos. 

TRIP  to  FLORIDA  PLANNED 

Frances  Davis  had  planned  to  take  him  and 
other   relatives   on   a   trip   to   Florida   this 
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weekend.  Frank  had  enrolled  In  a  General 
Equivalency  Diploma  program  and  was  pre- 
paring' to  go  into  counseling,  like  his  moth- 
er. 

Now,  Davis  said,  she  dreads  returning  to 
the  same  hospital  where  Andrew  had  lin- 
gered to  identify  the  body  of  his  brother. 

•'I'm  angry.  I'm  angry  *fith  everybody 
right  now,"  she  said.  "The  system.  God,  ev- 
erybody. God  says  that  he  doesn't  put  on 
anybody  more  than  they  can  bear.  But  he 
took  every  single  child  that  I  had." 

With  a  lost  look  on  her  face.  Davis  sat  yes- 
terday in  her  mother's  apartment  in  the 
Tompkins  Houses  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Five  stories  below,  bullet  holes  pockmarked 
the  steel  front  door  where  Frank  fell. 

She  pointed  out  the  window  to  another 
brick  building  across  the  courtyard,  where 
Andrew  had  been  shot.  Looking  across 
Throop  Ave.,  she  pointed  out  the  nearby 
Sumner  Houses,  where  Kaleak  had  been 
slain. 

"Just  feet  from  each  other."  she  said. 

"They  didn't  do  drugs,  they  didn't  drink," 
she  said.  "There  was  no  reason  for  them  to 
hide  anything  from  me.  They  didn't  smoke 
cigarettes." 

Now  losing  the  youngest,  the  one  who  still 
lived  at  home,  has  left  Davis  numb  beyond 
comfort. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do."  she 
said.  "I  feel  very  depressed.  I've  nothing  to 
live  for."* 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today 
and  express  my  deepest  admiration  for 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association 
[UNA].  This  exceptional  fraternal  orga- 
nization, which  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary,  embodies  the  very  best  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  community. 
Since  1884,  it  has  worked  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  culture,  traditions, 
heritage,  and  pride  of  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community.  From  its  hum- 
ble beginnings  in  1894  with  13  branches, 
it  has  expanded  to  a  total  of  370 
branches  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. It  has  over  $100  million  in  assets 
and  over  66,000  members. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association 
sponsors  a  wide  range  of  financial,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  social,  and  chari- 
table activities  for  its  members.  When 
Ukrainian  immigrants  had  a  hard  time 
getting  financial  assistance  in  the 
United  States,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Association  rose  to  fill  the  gap  and  pro- 
vide low-cost  insurance  and  other  fi- 
nancial necessities  to  the  growing 
Ukrainian  immigrant  community. 

Today  the  UNA  sponsors  a  number  of 
important  programs  such  as  a  retire- 
ment home  for  senior  citizens,  a  chil- 
dren's camp,  and  a  sports  camp.  They 
provide  over  $120,000  in  scholarships  an- 
nually to  its  members.  They  publish 
the  largest  Ukrainian-language  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world  and  numerous 
books  on  Ukrainian  culture. 

While  this  organization  was  founded 
to  help  Ukrainians  living  in  the  United 
Stats  and  Canada,  it  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  needs  of  Ukrainians  living  in 


Ukraine.  They  have  assisted  Ukrainian 
refugees  during  World  War  II  and  pro- 
vided assistance  to  the  victims  of  natu- 
ral disasters  in  Yugoslavia  and  Arme- 
nia. 

In  1992  the  UNA  founded  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Foundation  to  facilitate 
humanitarian  and  development  pro- 
grams aimed  at  promoting  democracy 
and  free  market  institutions  in 
Ukraine.  Additionally,  they  supply 
text  books  and  have  sent  teachers  into 
Ukraine  to  teach  English. 

I  am  proud  of  what  the  UNA  has  ac- 
complished for  Ukrainian-Americans 
during  the  last  100  years.  The  UNA  ex- 
tends itself  into  all  parts  of  the 
Ukrainian  community  and  reaches  out 
to  all  age  levels.  It  stands  by  its  fami- 
lies with  great  compassion  in  times  of 
need,  and  shares  their  joys  in  times  of 
triumph.  It  instills  pride  in  the  genera- 
tions of  today  and  preserves  the 
Ukrainian-American  heritage  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion  I 
offer  my  heart-felt  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  membership  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  their  exemplary  work 
will  continue  to  help  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans and  our  Nation  long  into  the  fu- 
ture.* 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  congratualtions  to  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  which 
celebrates  its  lOOth  anniversary  today. 
The  UNA  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
Ukrainian-American  organization  in 
the  United  States  and  has  helped  to 
preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  by 
providing  financial  support,  and  pro- 
moting educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams and  publications.  The  UNA's  ef- 
forts have  become  even  more  impor- 
tant as  Ukraine  faces  the  economic  and 
political  challenges  of  reestablishing 
itself  as  an  independent  nation.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  UNA  on  its  efforts 
over  the  past  century,  and  I  am  certain 
that  its  work  will  continue  to  benefit 
Ukrainians  well  into  the  future. 

One  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Asso- 
ciation's greatest  contributions  has 
been  the  financial  support  that  it  has 
provided  to  its  66,000  members  nation- 
wide. The  UNA  h£is  provided  life  insur- 
ance and  mortgage  for  its  members  and 
retirement  homes  for  senior  citizens.  It 
has  also  granted  scholarships  for 
Ukrainian-American  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Finally,  the 
UNA  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  Ukrainian  heritage  in 
the  United  States  through  its  chari- 
table contributions  and  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  Ukrainian  churches 
and  cultural  centers.  Such  financial 
support  has  been  invaluable  in  support- 
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ing  needy  individuals  as  well  as  in  pre- 
serving the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  UNA  has  provided  further  sup- 
port to  the  community  through  its 
publications  and  efforts  to  promote 
cultural  exchange.  The  UNA  currently 
publishes  Ukrainian  and  English  lan- 
guage newspapers,  as  well  as  numerous 
books  on  Ukrainian  culture  and  his- 
tory. Much  of  this  work  has  benefitted 
the  people  of  Ukraine  as  well— the  UNA 
has  published  works  on  various  sub- 
jects to  be  used  in  Ukrainian  schools. 
In  addition,  the  UNA  has  acted  as  a 
bridge  between  the  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community  and  the  people  of 
Ukraine  by  promoting  various  cultural 
and  educational  exchange  programs. 

The  UNA'S  support  for  the  people  of 
Ukraine  will  continue  to  increase  in 
importance  as  Ukraine  works  to  build 
a  democratic  government  and  a  strong 
free-market  economy.  Since  1990.  the 
UNA  has  maintained  a  fund  for  human- 
itarian and  technical  assistance  to 
Ukraine.  It  is  also  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  organizations  to  pro- 
mote democracy  there  and  has  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  greater  western 
support  for  the  newly  independent 
Ukraine. 

The  support  of  the  UNA  and  other  or- 
ganizations is  critical  as  Ukraine 
struggles  to  overcome  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  since  its  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Energy  short- 
ages have  caused  a  serious  decline  in 
industrial  output  and  inflation  has 
reached  60  percent  per  month.  Further 
economic  decline  could  jeopardize 
Ukraine's  ability  to  maintain  a  viable 
political  and  economic  structure.  Rela- 
tions with  Russia  have  also  been 
strained  over  such  issues  as  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  treatment  of  the 
12  million  ethnic  Russians  who  live  in 
Ukraine.  Moreover,  Ukraine  faces  the 
threat  of  social  turmoil  that  could  re- 
sult from  the  emerging  secessionist 
movements  within  its  borders. 

The  problems  that  Ukraine  and  other 
fledgling  democracies  are  facing  can 
only  be  overcome  if  the  international 
community  continues  to  lend  its  sup- 
port. The  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  build- 
ing this  support  through  its  efforts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  com- 
mend the  UNA  for  the  hard  work  it  has 
done  to  accomplish  its  goals.  Because 
of  its  efforts.  United  States-Ukrainian 
ties  will  grow  even  stronger  and 
Ukrainians  will  receive  the  attention 
and  support  they  need  in  order  to  build 
a  more  prosperous  and  democratic  fu- 
ture.* 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar 622,  Jesse  L.  White,  Jr.,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission;  and  Cal- 
endar 697,  Raymond  J.  Vogel,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  for  Benefits  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Jesse  L.  White,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Raymond  John  Vogel.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  for  Benefits  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  the  confirma- 
tion of  R.  John  Vogel  of  West  Virginia 
to  be  the  Under  Secretary  for  Benefits 
at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
January  26,  1994,  at  which  Mr.  Vogel 
presented  testimony  to  committee 
members.  He  also  has  responded  to  pre- 
hearing and  posthearing  questions,  and 
completed  the  committee's  question- 
naire for  Presidential  nominees.  After 
having  reviewed  all  these  materials,  as 
well  as  the  FBI  report,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Vogel  is  suited  to  serve  in  the 
position  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. On  February  10,  1994,  our  com- 
mittee met  to  consider  Mr.  Vogel's 
nomination  and  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  his  confirmation  to  the  full 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  this  nominee. 

As  Under  Secretary  for  Benefits,  Mr. 
Vogel  is  afforded  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  share  his  experience  in  veter- 
ans programs,  acquired  through  his 
many  years  of  service  to  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

After  having  graduating  from  Wheel- 
ing College.  Mr.  Vogel  served  as  a  bat- 
tery clerk  and  an  artilleryman  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
Army,  he  began  his  career  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  over  25  years  of  VA  service,  Mr. 
Vogel  has  been  a  veterans  claims  ex- 
aminer, a  legal  consultant,  and  an  edu- 
cation specialist  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  an  adjudication  officer  in  the 


regional  offices  in  Portland,  OR,  and 
Washington,  DC.  In  1979,  he  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Portland  VA  Regional  Of- 
fice, and  has  also  served  as  Director  of 
the  VA  Regional  Office  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  Special  Field  Operations  Rep- 
resentative in  Baltimore,  and  most  re- 
cently, as  Director  of  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Bay  Pines,  FL. 

Mr.  Vogel  is  in  a  unique  position  as  a 
nominee  for  Under  Secretary  for  Bene- 
fits, having  held  the  equivalent  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Benefits  Directors  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  1985  to 
1990. 

By  nominating  Mr.  Vogel  to  this  po- 
sition. President  Clinton  has  shown 
great  confidence  in  his  work  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  commitment  to  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Vogel  clearly  understands  the 
special  obligation  we  have  to  those  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  the  armed 
services.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era  and  as  a  distinguished,  long-term 
career  employee  of  VA,  Mr.  Vogel  has 
served  this  Nation  and  this  country's 
veterans  with  honor  and  dignity. 
Among  the  many  awards  he  has  re- 
ceived throughout  his  career  has  been 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs'  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  in  1990. 

In  closing,  I  note  that  Mr.  Vogel  is 
being  considered  for  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  for  Benefits  at  a  time 
when  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration is  truly  at  a  crossroad.  This  job 
brings  with  it  significant  challenges. 
Mr.  Vogel  is  presented  with  an  enor- 
mous opportunity  to  bring  to  bear  a  ca- 
reer's worth  of  experience  in  veterans 
programs  in  order  to  meet  those  chal- 
lenges. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Vogel  as  he  seeks  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume legislative  session. 


MEASURE  READ  FOR  SECOND 
TIME— S.  1807 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  S.  1807  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1807)  to  gruarantee  individuals  and 
families  continued  choice  and  control  over 
their  doctors,  hospitals  and  health  care  serv- 
ices, to  secure  access  to  quality  health  care 
for  all.  to  ensure  that  health  coverage  is 
portable  and  renewable,  to  control  medical 
cost  inflation  through  market  incentives  and 
tax  reform,  to  reform  medical  malpractice 
litigation,  and  for  other  punwses. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  Xrv,  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


MEASURE  READ  FOR  SECOND 
TIME>-S.  1833 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  S.  1833  for  the  second 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1833)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  voluntary  long-term  care  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  xrv,  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  23,  1994 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.,  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 23;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date  and  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10:15 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each,  with 
the  following  Senators  recognized  for 
the  time  limits  specified:  With  the  first 
45  minutes  of  morning  business  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Wallop,  or  his 
designee;  Senator  Dodd  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes; Senator  Feingold  for  up  to  10 
minutes;  and  Senator  Harkin  for  up  to 
8  minutes;  that  at  10:15  a.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  the  balanced  budg- 
et constitutional  amendment,  with  de- 
bate controlled  as  provided  for  under  a 
previous  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23,  1994,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:21  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
February  23.  1994,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  22,  1994: 

UNrrED  STATES  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
PUBUC  DIPLOMACY 

CHARLES  H  DOLAN.  JR..  OR  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  I.  I««rr. 
(REAPPOINTMENT  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

JOHN  M  DEUTCH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE.  VICE  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY. 
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IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 


THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD. 
TO  BE  VICE  COMMANDANT.  US.  COAST  GUARD.  WITH  THE 
GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING. 
REAR  ADM   ARTHUR  E  HENN 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  US  COAST  GUARD. 
TO  BE  COMMANDER.  ATLANTIC  AREA.  US  COAST  GUARD. 
WITH  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVLVG: 
REAR  AD.M   JAMES  M.  LOY 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  US  COAST  GUARD. 
TO  BE  COMMANDER.  PACIFIC  AREA.  US  COAST  GUARD. 
WITH  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING 
REAR  ADM   RICHARD  D  HERR 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD. 
TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  U.S.  COAST  GUARD.  WITH  THE 
GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SERVING: 
REAR  ADM   KENT  H   WILLIAMS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
TO  BE  A   PERMANENT  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  IN  THE 
GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  REGULAR 
COAST  GUARD: 
JOANNE  MCCAFFREY. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  CHAPLAIN 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALFl.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED 
BY  LAW: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT   ANDERSON  BYRON  HOLDERBY.  JR  .  22«-^0-99Sl.  U.S. 
NAVY. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE    FOLLOWING-NAMED   OFFICERS   OF    THE    MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  UNDER  SECTIONS  624  AND  628  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
MAJ   ARTHUR  V   GORMAN.  JR  .  075-42-0996 
MAJ.  WILUA.M  R  MURRAY.  a92-H-J8T7 
MAJ   DANIEL  W.  .SHUPE.  JR  .  218-48-7671 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
MAJOR  UNDER  SECTIONS  624  AND  628  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

CAPT  STEPHEN  J   GORZYNSKI.  250-19-1028 
CAPT  MARK  E.  JAFFRY.  053-50-9684 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  S9a  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER 
THE  PROVISION.S  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  8067  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PHILIP  .M   ELLIS.  0O3-I4-6O42 
WILLIAM  D.  PAULSON.  565-70-9986 
FRANK  J   FOREMAN.  312-50-1900 

BIO.MEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBERT  E   MCQUIRE.  453-90-5068 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICE  FOR  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT,  IN  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
CATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  593 

j  LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVID  J.  SATIN.  367-52-3694 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  5S0, 

RETIRED  RESERVE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ALVIN  J   BURGE.  515-38-7107 
KIRBY  H   CANNON.  i28^48-«454 
WILLIAM  H   CUNNINGHAM.  187-38-7438 
DAVID  S   DENNIS.  316-36-0477 
WALLACE  R.  FISHER.  JR  .  447-32-1594 
WOODROW  S  GILLILAND.  JR..  230-60-1645 
PHILIP  GRITTEN.  330-30-1019 
RICHARD  K   HERSOM.  484-38-6473 
HOWARD  A   LEDERER.  103-28-0626 
HOWARD  H   LEE.  158-66-2679 
EDWARD  D  MENDENHALL.  157-26-4106 
WILLIAM  A   MILLIGAN.  424-52-1735 
CARL  W.  T   PERKINS.  JR  .  543  34-9931 
JAMES  R.  PFEIPER.  261-70-7884 
FRANK  V   PLIML.  JR  .  326-36-0600 
ALAN  W.  PRICE.  260-48-6512 


JOHN  M.  ROSEN.  476-30-2003 
BARBARA  SOLTESZ.  208-28-6850 
RICHARD  D  TUNTLAND.  501  34-5395 
PHILLIP  D  YODER.  242-52-3874 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  IS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  PRO- 
MOTION IN  THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  8366. 
MAJOR  TO  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  INON-EADI.  AND  SEC- 
TION 1552.  CORRECTION  OF  MILITARY  RECORDS. 

RESERVE  (NON-EAD)  PROMOTION 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GROVBR  N   STEIN.  182-12-9487 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING- NAMED  NURSE  CORPS  OFFICER.  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PER.MANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  LINE 
OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant 

AMY  J.  ANDERSON 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER.  TO 
BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(A): 

To  be  lieutenant 

WILLIAM  R.  PENICK 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  lieutenant 


MICHAEL  ROBERT  ALESSI 
CHARLES  LEE  ALEY  III 
JOSE  PHILLIP  ARAGON 
MARK  ALLEN  ARMSTRONG 
STEVEN  JOHN  ASHWORTH 
BRADLEY  JON  BAAS 
ROBERT  R   BAKER 
SHERWOOD  RAY  BELANGIA 
DONALD  CARL  BEN  .SON 
DAVID  TEMPLE  BEVERLY 

IV 
BRUCE  MCCALL  BICKNELL 
TIMOTHY  JOHN  BILLER 
TIMOTHY  BROOKE  BITZER 
BRIAN  ROBERT  BLACK 
PHILLIP  A.STHONY  BLACK 
KURT  FRANK  BOHLMANN 
BRETT  FRANCIS  BONIFAY 
MICHAEL  EDWARD  BOYLE 
GLENN  RICHARD 

BRANDENBURG 
KEVIN  SEAN  BRENNAN 
SEAN  PATRICK  BRENNAN 
DAVID  ROBERT  BROWN 
THOMAS  DAVID 

BRUMFIELD 
MICHAEL  BUCHANAN 
CHRISTOPHER  TODD 

BURKETT 
JOHN  THOMAS  BURNS 
PATRICK  JEROME  BURNS 
JON  CHRISTIAN  CANNON 
MICHAEL  LEE  CARRE 
DOUGLAS  DALE  CARSTEN 
CHRISTIAN  ERIC 

CHRISTENSON 
SCOTT  PARRISH  COOLEDGE 
MICHAEL  SELBY  CRUDEN 
GLENN  ALEXANDER 

CUNNINGHAM 
JAMES  FRANCIS  CUSICK. 

JR. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  DALY 
JEFFREY  ALAN  DAVIS 
JEFFREY  ALAN  DAVIS 
MARK  JERALD  DAVIS 
MICHEL  DAVID  VUILLERM 

DECOU 
BRUCE  ALAN  DEFIBAUGH 
MICHAEL  ALBERTO 

DELAGARZA 
LOREN  REA  DESHON 
GERALD  ANTHONY 

DILEONARDO 
WILLIAM  ERIC  DINE 
ROBERT  EDWARD  DREHER 

III 
JEFFREY  ROBERT  DUNLAP 
STEVEN  YOUNG  FAGGERT 
TIMOTHY  CRAIG  FALLER 
JOSE  LUIS  FONTAN 
PATRICK  CHARLES 

FULGHAM 
CARLOS  EDUARDO  OALVEZ. 

,IR, 
EUGENE  LEO  GARBACCIO 

III 
RICHARD  E  GARDNER,  JR. 
ROBERT  NEIL  GEIS 
KIMBERLY  NMN  GEORGE 
PETER  CHARLES  GILLIS 


HERMANN  FRANCISCO 

GONZALEZ 
.lOHN  SCOTT  GORMAN 
DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  GRANT 
MICHAEL  SPITZER  GREENE 
MICHAEL  WAYNE 

HAIJSMAN 
SCOTT  JOSEPH  HALEY 
PAUL  EARL  HALL 
SCOTT  SPEED  HANDLER 
THOMAS  ROGER 

HARRINGTON.  JR 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK 

HARTMAN 
HOWARD  JEROME  HIGGINS 
GRANT  RANDAL  HIGHLAND 
EDWARD  HILTON  HILL 
DAN  HUBERT  HINZ.  JR 
DARREN  ARTHUR  HOBBS 
.SCOTT  MICHAEL  HOGAN 
FRANK  CORNELIUS 

HOLLAND  III 
DAVID  MICHAEL  HONE 
PHILLIP  GERARD 

HULLINGER 
GEOFFREY  THOMAS 

HUTTON 
PETER  RO.SS  JANNOTTA 
LEE  MITCHELL  JOHNSON 
LOWELL  MORGAN  JOHNSON 
WILLIAM  EDWIN  JONES.  JR 
FRANCISCO  MIGUEL 

JUANCHE 
.MICHAEL  NMN  KAL.\CHMAN 
GREGORY  ALFRED  KALL 
JAMES  ANDREW  KASTLE 
BERNARD  WILLIAM 

KASUPSKI 
SUSANNE  GABRIELE  KECK 
GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER 

KIYAK 
JAMES  FREDERICK 

KOELTZOW 
JOHN  HAROLD  LAMB 
KENT  SARGENT  LEONARD 
JEFFREY  MARC  LEWIS 
JOSEPH  W   LISENBY.  JR 
HANS  PHILLIP  LISKE 
PETER  TERRENCE  LISTON 
THOMAS  MARTIN  LUCAS 
KAREN  ANN  LYNCH 
JOHN  ALEXANDER 

MACDONALD 
JOHN  DAVID  MALLEY 
WILLIAM  FlLWOOb  MARPLE 
SCOTT  MICHAEL 

MARQUARDT 
DANIEL  THOMAS 

.MASTERSON 
JOHN  DOUGLAS  MCGAHRY 
JA.MES  VICTOR 

MCSWEENEY 
PHILIP  WILLIA.M  MAEDE 
JOHN  LOUIS  MIHELICH  III 
THOMAS  ARTHUR  MILLS 
FRANCIS  .MURPHY 

.MOLINARI 
GARNER  DOUGLAS 

MORGAN.  JR. 
MICHAEL  LEE  MURPHY 
STEVEN  J.  MYERS 
PETER  ROLAND  NETTE 


FRANCIS  HARRY  J. 

NIEOZWIECKI 
FREDRICK  JENS  NIELSEN 
HOWARD  JOSEPH  NUDI 
DAVID  LEE  NYGAARD 
THOMAS  PATRICK  ODOWD 
MELTON  DOUGLAS 

PARHAM 
MICHAEL  DALE  PARKER 
STEPHEN  EWELL  PAYNE 
DANIEL  JAMES  PERKINS 
EVAN  BRIX  PIRITZ 
BRYAN  LANCE 

PITAWANAKWAT 
CHRISTOPHER  WALLACE 

PLUMMER 
VIVAN  L.  RAGUSA  II 
RONALD  REIS 
FRANK  THOMAS 

ROCHEFORT 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  ROGERS 
JOHN  ALLEN  ROMERO 
MATTHEW  PAUL  ROONEY 
DANIEL  LAWRENCE  RUBIS 
KAREN  MARIE  RUPPE 
DANELLE  T  .SADOSKI 
DAVID  LAWRENCE  SALIGA 
JAMES  JO.SEPH  SIERENS 
DAVID  J.  SILKEY 
KEVIN  BARRY  SIMPSON 
ISAAC  N.  SKELTON 
CLAY  JAMES  SNAZA 
JAMES  VICTOR  STAUFFER 


JOHN  GEORGE  STEINER 
RICHARD  EUGENE 

STOCKING 
CHARLES  WILLIA.M 

-STOUDEN.MIRE 
LUIS  CARLOS  SUBIRATS 
JAMES  LAMAR  TAYLOR.  JR. 
TODD  CURTIS  TEMPLETON 
THOMAS  EDWARDD 

TE.XLEY 
JAMES  W  TODD 
.MICHAEL  CHARLES  TROICI 
JEFFREY  WILSON  TROXEL 
LUTHER  SOHMERFIELD 

TURNER 
LESLIE  BRUCE  VAN  DAM 
IAN  VALENTINE  VATET 
PAUL  LOUIS  VILLAGOMEZ 
TRICIA  ANN  VISLAY 
CHARLES  L  WALKER 
ROBERT  J   WALKER 
KEITH  ROBERT  WARGEL 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL 

WEHRMEYER 
DAVID  FREDERICK  WEIR 
KELLY  RENAE  WILSON 
.lAMES  ALFRED  WINSHIP 
CHARLES  THOMAS  WOLF 
HOWARD  EDWARD  WOODS 
DAVID  ARTHUR 

YOUNGBERG 
CARL  L  ZEAK 
JOHN  FRANCIS  ZOLLO 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFPI- 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADEl  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

PETER  DOMINIC  BERARDI 
DAVID  LEATON  BISHOP 
RICK  LYN  BLACK 
IAN  HENRY  BOHNE 
ARTHUR  DAVID  BUSSINERE 
SEAN  ARTHUR  BUTCHER 
GAILCALANDRINO 
WENDY  PAIGE  CALLAHAN 
GORDON  LEE  CHRISTIAN 
CYNTHU  LOUGH 

CHURBUCK 
SUSAN  ELIZABETH  COBB 
CHARLES  ROBERT  CORDON 
GUY  RAYMOND  CORR 
JOSEPH  GLENN  DACQUISTO 
MARION  WILSON  DANIEL 
ROBERT  JAMES  DENTON 
WESLEY  ALAN  EANS 
CHARLES  SCOTT  ENGLE 
LOUIS  JEROME  FABBRI.  JR 
DAVID  CHRISTOPHER 

FADLER 
KELLY  SHARP  FINCO 
THOMAS  ELLIOTT  FRIEND 
CORNELIUS  MARTIN 

GUINAN 
CHARLES  CROMPTON 

H EATON  I 
JUAN  JOSE  HOGAN 
GR.\HAM  KENNETH 

.lACKSON 
ERIK  ONEILL  JOHNSON 
LINCOLN  JOSEPH  IV 
.STANLEY  OLLIE  KEEVE.  JR. 
DANIEL  SEAN  LANN 


DAVID  WILLIAM  LATHROP 

III 
LYNN  THERESE 

MACKOVICK 
MORALES  FERNAND 

MALDONALDO 
DAVID  HUSTON 

MCALLI.STER 
ROBERT  ALLEN  MCCORD 
lACK  LEON  MONDAY 
FRANK  WESLEY  NAYLOR  III 
WILLIAM  ANTHONY 

OEFELEIN 
EDWARD  AARON  OKELLY 
WALTER  JAMES  ONESCHUK 
DWIGHT  OWENS 
MELODIE  STARR  PALMER 
EUGENE  F   PALU80  II 
BRADFORD  T   PARKER 
CHERYL  LEE  PATLA 
TIMOTHY  HOWA 

PFANNENSTEIN 
MICHAEL  JAMES  PREWITT 
MICHAEL  SCOTT  QUINLAN 
JOSEPH  ROY  ROBERT 
DONALD  ALLEN  RUDAT 
JEFFREY  SCOTT  SCHMIDT 
JANET  SILVAND  SHIRLEY 
KENNETH  SCOTT  SINDELAR 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 

.STUDEMAN 
RONALD  WADE  THORNHILL 
ANDREW  J   TUNNARD 
SEAN  E   VARLEY 
TODD  DENNIS  WHITE 
DAVID  JOSEPH  WOFFARD 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


To  be  ensign 


EMILIO  AGUSTIN 
SCOTT  F  AKINS 
JULIO  C   ARRIOLA 
CHARLES  R   BAIER 
JEFFRY  M    BAKER 
STEVEN  P.  BALTHAZOR 
MICHAEL  J   BARETELA 
GREGORY  D   BEASLEY 
STEWART  W.  BEITZ 
CORY  S   BIRKEMEYER 
MICHAEL  K   BLECH 
DOUGLAS  E   BLUE 
LANCE  L   BOOTH 
WADE  M   BRANDT 
JAMES  L   BROO.ME 
CHRISTOPHER  J    BUBASH 
KEITH  A.  BURKHARDT 
DARIN  A   CHAMBERS 
JEFFREY  L  CIMA 
JOSEPH  T.  CLEMENTS  II 
CHRISTOPHER  J. 
CLEMMENSEN 
RICHARD  F   CXJNDON 
BRETT  T  COOKE 
CHRISTIAN  J   COOKE 
WILSON  V  CURLEE.  JR. 
MICHAEL  B   DESMOND 
JOSE  E   DIAZ 
DAVID  D.  DICK.SON 


BRIAN  R.  DONOHUE 
BRIAN  L.  EDEN 
BRENT  A   EDINGTON 
RALPH  J.  EPPLER 
RUSSELL  J    FALLON 
MICHAEL  G   FRYER 
KENNETH  T  GILBERT 
HUGH  A   GILLIAM 
THOMAS  R  GIRON 
ROLANDO  R.  GOMEZ 
GLENN  M.  GRABOWSKI 
JAMES  B   HANDLAN 
JOEL  P   HARBOUR 
.SCOTT  A   HARRIS 
GARY  R  HEWES 
TODD  J   HOP ACRE 
SCOTT  D   HOGAN 
CORDELL  D   HONRADO 
ROBERT  D  JANEZIC 
AARON  T  JOHNSON 
MICHAEL  B   KALINA 
DAVID  A    KELLER 
BRADLEY  T.  KIMBROUGH 
MARK  D   KNUCHEL 
ERIC  M.  KOENIG 
TIMOTHY  P   KOLLMER 
TIMOTHY  J   LE  DUC 
QUOC  LE  KHANH 
JAMES  C   MACMURRAY 


DOUGLAS  D.  SOULTZ 
WILLIAM  C  STARK 
JEFFREY  S.  STEGER 
ROBERT  E  STRAIGHT  II 
WILLIAM  A   STRENGER 
ERIC  D  STURGILL 
DAVID  G   THOMAS 
MICHAEL  R  TOEPPER 
RANDOLPH  J  TUPAS 
SCOTT  A.TUPPER 
MICHAEL  M 

VAILLANCOURT 
MICHAEL  L. 

VANDERBIEZEN 
DEAN  A   VANDERLEY 
THOMAS  D.  VANDERMOLEN 
SCOTT  R.  VENTON 
ELISEO  A.  VILLAFUERTE 
SHAWN  A.  WADHAMS 
DENNIS  L  WHITE 
ANTHONY  B   WILHAM 
DAVID  BOHUI  YI 
PETER  D.  ZOHLEN 


MICHAEL  K   MANNING 
JOSEPH  A   MASAR 
JEFFREY  A   MCBRAYER 
CAREY  B   MEADORS 
TROY  A   .METCALF 
FRANCIS  J    MILLS 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  NEWTON 
LARRY  J.  NORTH 
PAUL  E.  PIPER 
JOHN  A   PRICE 
ERIC  G   PUTMAN 
BRIAN  M.  REED 
DANIEL  P   RODGERS 
BRIAN  D   ROSCHEN 
LOWELL  S.  RUST 
WILLIAM  C  SANGER 
MARK  W.  SCHMALL 
WILLIAM  H   SCHOTANUS 
SCOTT  B.  SEAL 
CHARLES  W   SEBRELL 
CHRISTOPHER  H   -SHEA 
TIMOTHY  .J,  .SHELL 
JOHN  R  SIEKIER.SKI 
JEFFREY  A.  SMITH 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  .MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 


VINCENT  S.  SHEN 
RONALD  EARL  SMITH 


CHARLES  OLIVER  BARKER 
.STEPHEN  FREDERI  HANSEN 
FREDERICK  EDWA 
MILLARD 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


.MARK  D   ANDERSON 
CHARLES  FRANK  J 

BAXTER 
DAVID  TANKSLEY  BUTLER 
DAVID  O   CHILDERS.  JR. 
JAMES  J.  CHUN 
PAUL  R.  COLAVINCENZO 
JAMES  CSYBASTLAN  DUNN 
JOHN  ROBERT  FEENEY 
RICHARD  ERIC  HAWKINS 
TIMOTHY  S   HINMAN 


DAVID  F   KLINK 
EVELYN  LYNNETTE  LEWIS 
GREGORY  JOHN  MARTIN 
WAYNE  ZIMMER  MCBRIDE 
DARRYL  MONCEAUX 
DONALD  L  NICHOLS 
FARRELL  D.  PIERSON 
MICHAEL  C  VANTUYL 
JOSE  .lUAN  VINCENS 
ROBERT  MARCUS  WAH 
GLENN  ZAUSMER 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OP  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


ROBERT  A.  ALONSO 
ALEXANDER  C  CHAVEZ 
EDWARD  B  JORGENSEN 
.STEPHEN  C   MARTIN 


MICHAEL  D.  MCBETH 
THOMAS  K   M(X)RE 
PHILIP  .SCHOENFELD 
CLIl-TON  WOODFORD 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  55821  Bl 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

LISA  SUSANNE  DOWNING 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


ROGER  DEAN  LORD 
MARSHALL  LEE  MASON  III 
KENNETH  TAYLOR 

NATIONS 
GERALD  WAYNE  NORBUT 
BRUCE  AARON  ROLL 
EDWARD  KEAR  SHUMAN 
IX3UCLAS  MICHAEL 

THOMPSON 
DAVID  JAY  TRETTEL 
SCOTT  RAYMOND 

VANDERMAR 
DENNIS  GERARD  VANVEEN 
MICHAEL  JOHN  WILSON 
JAMES  PAUL  WINCELOWICZ 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

WILBURN  CLARKE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE]  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  S31: 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


DANIEL  LOUIS  ALLEN 
JAMES  JEROME  ANDERSON 
DAVID  CRAIG  BEAGAN 
KENNETH  JEFFREY 

BROOMER 
HAYLEY  ANNE  BUl-nTNER 
.STANLEY  RAY  BUSH 
STEPHEN  CABIROY 
EDWARD  ALAN  DEMPSTER 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  DUNN 
WENDY  COPE  FEWSTER 
EDWARD  PATRICK  HALEY 
ROBERT  DAVID  HECK 
JOHN  EDWARD  HICKS 
ALEXANDER  CLIFFORD 

LEVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PER.MANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE    10.    UNITED    STATES    CODE.    SECTIONS    531    AND 

5582(Bl: 


RACHEL  M   SILVER 
KEITH  E  SYKES 


CHRIS  ATKINS 
MICHELLE  ANN  CI^RITY 
DAWN  DENISE  RICHARDSON 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEER CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAV^'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(Bl: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


MICHAEL  DAVID 
WILLIAMSON 


MATTHEW  LANCE  EARLY 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HOWE  III 

JOSEPH  JERALD 

MCCONNELL  III 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU- 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


JOSEPH  BERNARD  MATIS 
ROLAND  ANTHONY  MINA 
VAN  THIHONG  NGUYEN 
ELVIN  RONALD  NUNES  III 
MATTHEW  ALBERT 
RINDFLEISCH 


GEOFFREY  EDMOND 

BURLEY 
DAVID  RICHARD 

BUSTAMANTE 
DARRYL  KENT  CREASY 
GORDON  BLAINE  FOX 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  GALLEN 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAV^V  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531 
AND5582(Bl: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


BARRY  A   MAXON 
MARKO  MEDVED 


SHAWN  THOMAS  CULLEN 
PETER  E  HANLON 
TIMOTHY  R.  MARKLE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADEl  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE 
US.  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


DONNA  JANE  FORBES 
GEORGE  ALAN  FRANTZ 
GREGORY  JAMES  GORMAN 


MICHAEL  ANDREW  MINER 
PAUL  JOSEPH 
VANDENBERG 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEER CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVTe'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531  AND  5S82(Bl: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 

DAVID  E  GUSTAFSON 

THE  FOLLOWING- NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


KEITH  LOUIS  BRAU 
PAMELA  ELLEN  CHARTIER 
DIANE  I.^^NNE  HENNIG 
CHRI.STOPHER  DAVID  JUNG 
ROBERT  CHRISTOPH  KLANT 
DEAN  WALKER  LEECH 
LINDA  JOYCE  LOFTON 


PATRICK  MICHA 

MCCARTHY 
THOMAS  EIXJAR  MIRO 
MICHAEL  TIMOTHY 

PALMER 
NEIL  ADAM  SHEEHAN 
LINDA  ELIZABETH  YOUNG 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


TIMOTHY  GA\XO 

BATTRELL 
DAVID  WILLIAM  GLYNN 


CRAIG  HUGH  MULLETT 
LEE  EDWARD  NIEMEYER 
BENJAMIN  TY  PO.  JR 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


BRUCE  A    BEGOTKA 
WENDY  MAY  BORUSZEWSKI 
BARBARA  HICKS  BROWN 
ROBERTO  JOAQUl  CABASSA 
BRENT  JOSEPH  CALLEGARl 
TED  JAMIR  CAMAISA 
RICHARD  PAUL  CAMPBELL 
KEITH  MONTGOMERY  COE 
JEFFREY  DONALD  DAY 
JANET  ANN 

DKLOREYL\TLE 
SUSAN  KAY  DEPAS 
CHARLES  ROBERT 

FAHNCKE 
CLA'iTON  ANTHONY 

FINLEY 
KEVIN  FRANCIS  FLYNN 
ELIZABETH  BOWLE  GASKIN 
CHESTER  B  GAUSS  III 
JAMES  DOUGLAS  HOAG 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER.MANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\'Y.  PURSUA.ST  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

GLENN  BARTON  POLLOCK 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


KEVIN  THEODORE 

KALANTA 
ROBERT  LOUIS  KAUFMAN 
.JOHN  FRANCIS  LEUNG 
JENNIFER  MARIA  MADDEN 
JOHN  FRANKLIN  MILLER 
ROBERT  HUGH  MITTON 
MONA  MARIE 

MOOREMEAUX 
SCOTT  ALBERT  OLSON 
CARL  ERIK  OPSAHL 
DOUBLAS  CEORG 

PETERSEN 
RONALD  ALLEN  SARINS 
CARIJJS  JAVIER  SANTIAGO 
PAUL  EDWARD  SCHLEIER 
KAREN  FERN  SHELBURNE 
RANIX)LPH  RICHA 

STANTON 
WILLIAM  CHRIS  VCXTKROTH 
BRIAN  DOUD  WATKINS 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

ELIZABETH  K   HOLMES 

THE  FOLLOWING-NA.MED  LINE  OFFICER.  TO  BE  RE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S.  NAVY'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

CHRISTOPHER  ALAN  BLOW 

THE  FOLLOWINGNAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


DALE  PAUL  BARRETTE 
KENNETH  ALAN  COLE 
THOMAS  BRUCE  CULLEN 
MICHELLE  .M   CWIKLINSKI 
DAIDRIAN  CELESTE  DAVIS 
DANIEL  JOS  DELAURENTIS 
STEVEN  LEON  GEARY 
PERRY  ROBERT  GEHRMANN 
JERRY  CURTIS  GILLAND 
RACHEL  DOROTHY' 

HALTNER 
BEVERLY  JILL  HAYSLETT 
JAMES  DOUGLAS 

HELLAUER 
MICHAEL  NEL.SON  HENDEE 
.STEVEN  LEE  KEENER 
JUNIUS  MCCOY  LEWIS 


JAMES  B.  LINDSEY 
JULIE  ANN  LONG 
P.ATRICK  SHWAN  MALONE 
AMY  RUTH  MAUPIN 
MICHAEL  JOHN  MEDINA 
ELIZA 

MONTCALMMAZZILLI 
LESLIE  ALEENE  MOORE 
STEVEN  MACK  PRESLEY 
CARON  LEE  SHAKE 
CAROL  JAN  SOLOMON 
PAVID  RUSSELL  J    STREET 
VERONICA  MARI  SULLIVAN 
STEPHEN  ALLEN 

THORNTON 
SHERYL  LYNN 

WASHINGTON 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 

531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

PAUL  JOSEPH  BROCHU  ALBERG  YOUNG  WONG 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  LIEUTENANT  (JUNIOR  GRADE) 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


STUART  LESLIE  MURDOCK 
JO  ANN  REED 

CORAZON  DINGLAS  ROGERS 
JAMES  EDWARD  ROMINE 
LAURA  LEE  RUBISON 
MARK  .lOSEPH  .STEVEN.SON 
C.INA  FAY  TROTTER 


PIA  SERMONIA  BOSTON 
KARl  ANN  BUCHANAN 
ALFRED  JOSEPH  CIUZIO 
JOHN  LEROY  CRAPO 
LINDA  .MARIE  DOWDY 
DARWIN  GENE  GOODSPEED 
EDWARD  THO 
MOLDENHAUER 

THE   FOLLOWING-NAMED   U  S    NAVAL   RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER.  TO   BE    APPOINTED    PERMANENT    ENSIGN    IN    THE 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 

DONOVAN  ROY  LAWRENCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO-N.^MED  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TTTLB  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  S31: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 


CHRISTIE  MC  APPLEQUIST 
MARY  LOU  BAKER 
ALLISON  RENE  BEATTY 
TERRY  VINCENT  BOLA 
ANN  M  CAMPBELL 
DEBRA  POOLE  CARTER 
DAWN  MARIE  CAVALLARIO 
JACQUELINE  DAWN  COLE 
DEBORAH  ANN  CURREN 
ELIZABETH  ANN  DANIS 
BRENDA  DAVIS 
CONSTANCE  JEAN  EVANS 
DEANNA  L.  FALLS 
DEBORAH  DENISE 

ORECXJRY 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR  GRADE)  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  S31: 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


PAULA  MARIA  JONAK 
MARY  DEBRA  KEENAN 
TRISHA  CORRINE  MARTIN 
GERARD  HUGH  MOHAN 
LAURA  ELLEN  PISTEY 
MICHAEL  GEORGE  PRINGLE 
VANESSA  MARIE  SCOTT 
THEODORA  LORENE  SHORT 
LISA  KARINE  STENSRUD 
KIMBERLV  ANN 

SZYMANSKI 
LYNN  JOAN  VOOELGESANG 
KIMBERLY  JE 

WHISENHUNT 


ANIBAL  LUIS  ACEVEDO 
DANIEL  CHARLES  CELESKI 
KRAIO  ALAN  MITCHELL 
ALAN  S  WHEELER 


HEIDI  CARRBRECHTER 
JOSEPH  DFVINO 
KARIN  ELISABETH  WARNER 
HILARY  VALENTINE  WONG 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  62H.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  AND  THOSE  OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED 
IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

RUDY  C  ABEYTA.  58S72275T 
WARREN  O  ABRAHAM.  137583654 
MARC  E.  ABSHIRE.  531742033 
EDWARD  ACEVEDO.  132466456 
PAUL  C.  ACKERMAN.  404M6ni 
ALAN  W.  ACKLEY.  51072909 
DARRELL  E  ADAMS.  42390S575 
GLENN  E  ADAMS.  545780201 
JERRY  L.  ADAMS.  4!)3628232 
JOHN  P  ADAMS.  228942268 
NORMAN  B  ADAMS.  226047485 
RORY  D  ADAMS.  503748132 
DONALD  J.  ADAMSON.  530681369 
CARL  W  AGAR.  053485585 
DELANE  A   ABANG  AGUILAR  545456295 
WILLIAM  M  AHNEN.  4858423S5 
JOHN  J   AKEN.  552452035 
SEAN  P  ALAND.  217742395 
ANDREW  B   ALDERSON.  499741460 
MARK  R.  ALDRICH.  461062963 
BRUCE  C.  ALEXANDER.  256172460 
RENITA  D  ALEXANDER.  417028931 
JEFFKRY  C.  ALFIER.  149466780 
LBROY  ALFORD.  4J72116S9 
DONALD  L.  ALLEN.  105445062 
LARRY  D   ALLEN.  306660500 
STEVEN  R   ALLEN.  340540507 
KEITH  R.  ALFORD.  442583156 
JOHN  V.  ALLISON.  JR..  266028535 
DONATO  J   ALTOBELLI.  JR  .  119527786 
GARY  T  AMBARIAN.  574520697 
JOHN  M   AMRINE.  432250399 
RICHARD  E.  ANAYA.  521020965 
LEE  C  ANDERSEN.  530665449 
ARTHUR  H   ANDERSON  JR  .  576749571 
CRAIGEN  B   ANDERSON.  419902235 
CYNTHIA  G   ANDERSON.  006525305 
DAVID  L.  ANDERSON.  133529670 
MICHAEL  P.  ANDERSON.  531702569 
NICHOLAS  W   ANDERSON.  264551990 
ROGER  N   ANDERSON.  JR  .  362501744 
WARREN  M   ANDERSON.  2S4136160 
JOHN  M   ANDERANO,  166547657 
STEVEN  R   ANDREWS.  043646305 
ROBERT  K   ANGWIN.  374704705 
MARY  L.  ANTALEK.  538540811 
JEFFERY  S   ANTES.  061564173 
EDWARD  L  ANTOINE.  JR..  455235542 
EDWARD  R.  APPLER.  084S61153 
MICHAEL  G   ARCHULETA.  525088552 
MATTHEW  H   ARENS.  350609944 
RAYMOND  F.  ARIAS. 


JEFFERY  M.  ARKELL.  003466533 
DIANNE  ARMON.  426210346 
WALTER  S.  ARMSTRONG.  195407518 
MICHAEL  W.  ARNOLD.  248191852 
FREDERIC  M   ARRENDALE.  258196725 
STEVE  ASHER.  527022949 
JEFFERY  H   ASHWORTH.  409212166 
STEVEN  M.  ATKINS.  524963714 
TIMOTHY  J.  AUER.  543821957 
AMINC  AUR.  409116801 
OMER  F  AUSTIN.  264492502 
DEREK  W.  AVANCE.  455192782 
RANDEL  L  AVERETT.  520649127 
BRADLEY  J   AYRES.  494740261 
JOHN  W  AYRES  JR..  422883449 
MICHAEL  R.  BABCOCK.  505765634 
TERESA  R.  BABERS.  417924460 
MARK  N   BACKMAN.  475783807 
DIONISIO  M.  R.  BADANA  JR..  570175364 
RAYMOND  M.  BADUA.  578881224 
MARK  A   BAGOETT.  &51536954 
CHRISTOPHER  J   BAGNATI.  149586204 
RICHARD  J.  BAGNELL.  152540351 
DAVID  M   BAILEY.  262361964 
MATTHEW  K.  BAILEY.  233901308 
PENNY  H.  BAILEY.  424889927 
RICHARD  M.  BAILEY.  359566068 
DANIEL  E   BAILIE.  526497668 
ERIC  L.  BAINTER.  3107S2145 
DAREN  A    BAKER.  242139699 
JEFFREY  A.  BAKER.  139468666 
MARK  A   BAKER.  015547224 
RAYMOND  N.  BAKER.  432216200 
ROBERT  R   BAKER.  JR  .  223923263 
SUSAN  J.  BAKER.  266943630 
JAMES  J   BALDRIOHI.  368628417 
JOHN  W   BALLENTINE.  JR..  034344342 
LANTZ  R.  BALTHAZAR  III.  523081307 
THOMAS  J.  BALTUSKONIS  II.  166425111 
TODD  C.  BANGERTER.  529060893 
STEPHEN  P   BANGHART.  131445675 
SID  P.  BANKS.  435068671 
DAVID  W.  BANTON.  263357861 
CESIDIO  V.  BARBERIS.  JR..  224861835 
GREGORY  S.  BARCLAY.  574546162 
CHARLES  T   BARCO.  252027423 
GARY  D   BARMORE.  314645463 
DRUIE  D   BARNARD  III.  260041594 
DONALD  R   BARNES.  242986821 
JAMES  B   BARNES.  239047192 
MICHAEL  J.  BARNES.  021485127 
RUSSELL  C.  BARNES.  080549162 
MICHAEL  B   BARNSTABLE.  484822639 
KEITH  R.  BARON.  539700466 
THOMAS  J   BARRALE.  146569826 
GARY  M   BARRETTE.  043502409 
LARRY  P   BARROWS.  434921776 
BRYAN  D.  BARTELS.  454194130 
CRAIG  M.  BARTLETT.  267459559 
DANIEL  W.  BARTLETT.  JR..  363760941 
KEITH  B  BARTSCH.  2511788T3 
PHIUP  D  BASS.  418966554 
JEFFREY  J.  BASSALINE.  084504610 
WILLIAM  L.  BASSETT.  456136527 
HOSEA  BATTLES.  JR  .  264258296 
DANIEL  D   BAUMANN.  101565115 
ROBERT  A    BEARDSLEE.  51T749505 
JOSEPH  D   BECKER.  086404338 
JOHN  R  BECKHAM.  JR  .  261390129 
ERNEST  F   BECKLEY.  348524573 
BARTON  L   BECKNEL.  095423480 
BERNICE  B   BECKWITH.  088544789 
CHARLES  R  BECKWITH.  268684891 
MICHAEL  G   BEDARD.  022407893 
THERESA  A.  BEDNAREK.  576684844 
STEPHEN  P.  BEECHER.  057466371 
JOHN  .M   BELL.  550066410 
LARRY  D   BELL.  306743708 
DAVID  M.  BELLAMY.  223029200 
CLYDE  T.  BELLINGER.  576989474 
DAVID  C.  BENDALL.  418949785 
ALLEN  J.  BENEFIELD.  226841223 
DENNIS  K   BENHOFF.  490543064 
MELANIE  G   BENHOFF,  468807653 
VANESSA  G.  BENN.  238042124 
JAMES  G.  BENNETT.  559047497 
RODGER  R.  BENNETT.  266178479 
BRYAN  J.  BENSON.  227040662 
GREGORY  J.  BENTLEY.  297625710 
BRUCE  A.  BENYSHEK.  553310145 
JOSEPH  E   BERGIN.  504762917 
WARREN  H   BERNARD.  245154725 
RAMOS  SERGIO  J   BERNIER.  584219287 
LAURA  A.  BERRY.  358565345 
MICHAEL  R   BERRY.  453190494 
RICHARD  B.  BERRY.  532460317 
MARK  A.  BERTHOLF.  149381305 
ROBERT  J   BERTINO.  241969515 
ERIC  H.  BEST.  166526776 
ROGER  H   BEUSCH.  392609641 
WILLIAM  R  BIAGI.  570944754 
CARLO  A.  BIAGINI.  554762491 
FRED  T.  BIDDDC.  456294599 
ADAM  R.  BIGELOW.  211488525 
JIM  C.  BIGHAM.  JR..  416029944 
SANDRA  R.  BIGNELL.  554921675 
GERARD  A.  BIGOS.  155563249 
SHAWN  D   BIRLLNGMAIR.  478885074 
GUILLERMO  A    BIRMINGHAM.  645476143 
ROBERT  S.  BIRNEY.  219640745 
CARLEE  A.  BISHOP.  520701056 
REMMDJGTON  G.  BISHOP.  JR..  22n84049 


STEPHEN  M.  BISHOP.  215708731 
DOUGLAS  N   BISSELL.  493768545 
ERIC  B.  BJORN.  354604827 
DOUGLAS  S.  BLACK.  225885215 
DAVID  H   BLACKBURN.  265554458 
KENNETH  N.  BLACKBURN.  327402438 
MARK  S   BLACKBURN.  244170069 
FRANCINE  BLACKMON.  556413137 
KEITH  G.  BLACKWELL.  417824171 
CINDY  L.  BLAIR.  524885712 
ARTHUR  L.  BLAKE.  2S5926730 
HOWARD  R.  BLAKESLEE.  022484724 
DARRYL  W   BLAN.  447662213 
ANDREW  P.  BLOOM.  066544750 
DIANA  MARIE  BOCK.  149529125 
BRYAN  J.  BODNER.  263452586 
ANDREW  P.  BOERLAOE.  536643606 
CHRISTOPHER  B   BOHNE.  394745636 
J.  ROBERT  BOIS.  005564646 
TODD  A.  BOLGER.  211428291 
PATRICK  J   BOLIBRZUCH.  109544263 
DONALD  T.  ROLLING.  025603966 
JEFFREY  J   BONA  VITA.  099500814 
CHRISTINE  K.  BONNIKSEN.  547433070 
GLENN  D  BONTLY.  438867041 
DAVID  L.  BOON.  494624133 
DOUGLAS  J.  BOONE.  264499267 
TERRY  N   BOONE.  241194611 
TIMOTHY  L.  BOONE.  480603900 
KENNETH  E   BOORD.  566334818 
DAMON  K.  BOOTH.  400969850 
MARK  E.  BOOTH.  235740150 
CHARLES  E.  BOOTON.  231869579 
SCOTT  J   BORG.  468824994 
ANN  L.  BORGMANN.  603762543 
JOHN  K   BORLAND.  511647201 
PHILIP  A.  BOSSERT.  JR  .  071566889 
DELBERT  D   BOTTING.  007641287 
ARMAND  D   BOUDREAU.  JR..  036381755 
FRANK  S  BOURDA.  433025587 
JAMES  K.  BOURESSA.  544729797 
ERIC  A   BOWEN.  108464337 
CHARLES  T.  BOWMAN.  425175139 
WALKER  H   BOWMAN  IV.  304506870 
JEFFREY  P   BOWSER.  281706635 
STEVEN  H   BOYD.  223986922 
DAVID  L   BOYER.  554920213 
GREGORY  T.  BOYETTE.  243172466 
JOHN  E.  BOYLE.  539588897 
ROBERT  K.  BOYLES.  616847264 
PHILIP  G.  BRADLEY.  673046335 
WILLIAM  S   BRADSHAW.  2S5089227 
STEVEN  W   BRAGADO.  575044997 
JEFFREY  C   BRALEY.  522982811 
MARK  S.  BRANDT.  093564945 
JOHN  S   BRANIN,  535609638 
BARRY  D   BRANNON.  552681404 
ROBERT  K.  BRANNUM.  444547415 
DENNIS  A.  BRATENG.  535683058 
CRISMON  A.  BRAYMAN.  497648218 
EDWARD  A   BREDBENNER.  213627949 
ANNE  E.  BRELAND.  425177900 
TIMOTHY  K.  BRELAND.  587214478 
DANIEL  J   BRETT.  523848269 
PAUL  N   BRICKER.  JR  .  453331402 
TONJA  M.  BRICKHOUSE.  215723169 
JOHN  W.  BRIDGE.  560256933 
AARON  C.  BRIDGEWATER.  530665191 
HARRY  BRIESMASTER  III.  228766341 
KEVIN  W.  BRIGGS.  I7S763123 
MATTHEW  R   BRIGHT.  519724416 
CHARLES  F   BRINK.  206483446 
LINDA  L.  BRITT.  309549738 
ROBERT  ESLEV  BRODERICK.  133627B24 
CHRISTOPHER  D.  BRODKIN.  666172252 
FREDERICK  A   BROMLEY  III.  508624385 
DANIEL  F.  BRONSON.  487707166 
LYNN  D.  BROOME.  412255453 
PAUL  B.  BROTEN.  372727270 
ARTHUR  J.  BROWN  III.  432027026 
BETTY  J   BROWN.  256113029 
DANIEL  P  BROWN.  309643331 
JAMES  H.  BROWN  III.  572370185 
JAMES  R.  BROWN.  033442176 
LAWRENCE  R.  BROWN.  094544273 
SHIRLEY  H.  BROWN.  347408734 
TERRY  L  BROWN.  362541779 
WILLIAM  R.  BROWN.  Ill  230769603 
JOHN  G   BROWINING.  Ill  410137634 
ROBERT  M   BRUDER.  471703152 
SCOTT  A.  BRUMBAUGH.  139503217 
NANCY  G   BRUNSKOLE.  214682697 
JAMES  L.  BRYAN.  551981677 
LESLIE  M.  BRYANT.  041620942 
JAMES  K.  BRYDON.  170488082 
CHARLES  E  BUCHANAN.  466255825 
ROBERT  S.  BUCKLAND.  264789282 
SHARON  AW.  BUCKLEY.  470729773 
TIMOTHY  R  BUCKNER.  519866273 
MARVIN  O   BUEL  JR..  230764997 
ROBERT  S.  BUERKLE.  521027402 
JAMES  F   BUGLEWICZ.  508722028 
MARK  A.  BUKER.  519684303 
DAVID  W.  BULLOCK.  466312406 
ROBERT  W.  BULLOCK.  284476622 
RICHARD  J   BURGESS.  530464814 
TIMOTHY  S   BURKE.  027545099 
LEE  C   BURKETT.  287466711 
RANDY  P.  BURKETT.  457272004 
GREGORY  J.  BURNS.  249290903 
DAVID  A.  BURROWS.  263884380 
DAVID  R.  BUSH.  289528621 
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GREGORY  A   BUTTERFIELD.  304687451 
CALVIN  C.  BUTTS.  225807993 
KYLE  F   BYARD.  074662725 
ROBERT  M   BYRNE.  114483897 
JAMES  K   BYROM.  306745878 
NELSON  CABOT.  JR  .  036363141 
EDWARD  A   CABRERA.  567398426 
KIRK  L  CAKERICE.  483743913 
JA.MES  D  CALDWELL.  293528626 
STEVEN  C.  CALL.  117488368 
DANIEL  J   CALLAN.  125546222 
DAVID  M   CALLIS.  506824052 
WILLIAM  E.  CAMERON.  487649979* 
NORMAN  G.  CAMP.  585945746 
OTIS  J   CAMPBELL.  107529912 
PHILLIP  W    CAMPBELL.  551173117 
WALTER  CAMPBELL.  416966974 
MARIANO  C   CAMPOS  JR  .  463270997 
PATRICK  E  CANNON.  331580984' 
DAVID  E  CANTOR.  483804726 
PETER  C  CANTWEI.L.  489746568 
RICHARD  G  CAPLETT.  547923535 
TIMOTHTl-  J   CARETTI.  161546985 
MICHAEL  J   CAREY.  371661362 
PATRICK  T  CAREY.  483645380 
FRANCIS  X   CARILLO.  JR..  217729444 
STEPHEN  R.  CARL.SON.  565969275 
MICHAEL  K.  CARNEY.  021449746 
MICHAEL  L  CARPENTER.  S870I2451 
ROBERT  R  CARPENTER.  JR  .  240190079 
JOHN  F  CARR.  451906489 
PHILLIP  M   CARR.  292587490 
DAVID  L   CARRAWAY.  441662770 
JOSEPH  M   CARRIERE.  019382748 
JAMES  S  CARROLL.  167404626 
JEFFREY  L  CARSON.  214805613 
JOHN  R  CARTER.  JR  .  243193370 
MARK  A  CARTER.  507941708 
MICHAEL  L  CARTER.  563907996 
PRENTICE  H   CARTER.  303566452 
RICHARD  K   CARTER.  232942182 
CHARLES  L  CARTERET.  261710808 
RALPH  D.  CARTWRIGHT.  147523228 
VICTOR  F.  CASALAINA.  U048665S 
CHARLES  E  CASUS.  461131071 
DAVID  L.  CASON.  250277158 
MICHAEL  D  CASSIDY.  539684145 
SEAN  P.  CASSIDY.  123480089 
WILLIAM  J   CASTLE.  030520862 
JACK  S  CASZATT.  384743166 
RICHARD  A   CATANO.  217542855 
TROY  N  CAUDLE.  430231458 
VINCENT  CENTONZE.  122463778 
JOHN  J   CERRA  11.  079548386 
RICHARD  A   CHALTRY.  386721827 
SCOTT  D  CHAMBERS,  563150292 
CHRISTOPHER  R  CHAMBLISS.  511744300 
LEROY  D.  CHAMNESS.  526632344 
JAMES  W   CHAPPELL.  JR  265947587 
STEPHEN  L    CHASE.  267190091- 
SUSAN  C.  CHAVERS.  420983732 
JEFFREY  J,  CHENEY.  370527428 
PETER  A   CHERBERG.  147406611 
JAMES  S   CHESNUT.  291428134 
MICHAEL  K   CHESONIS.  234922558 
NOLEN  R  CHEW.  JR  .  391745664 
SHEILA  0   CHEWNING.  579885709 
JAMES  M.  CHILD  214584671 
ANDREAS  B.  CHILDES.  502866035 
DONALD  E  CHILDRE.  JR..  404782101 
LARRY  J   CHODZKO.  319545347 
DAVID  L   CHRISTENSEN.  353482781 
JERALD  R  CHRISTENSEN.  476805640 
NATHANIEL  D.  CHRISTIAN.  524042827 
SHELLEY  DIANE  CHRISTIAN.  352502822 
DON  J   CHRISTIANSEN.  518749553 
MICHAEL  S  CHRISTIE.  108468065 
JEFFERY  R  CHRISTOFF.  460863991 
STEPHEN  B   CICHOCKI.  116509053 
DANIEL  A   CIECHANOWSKI.  396742430 
STEVEN  B.  CLAMP.  097529342 
ROBERT  B.  CLARDY.  226841646 
BRENDAN  G.  CLARE.  123462025 
ALLEN  L.  CLARK.  169446964 
BYRON  S.  CLARK.  228806385 
GREGORY  C.  CLARK.  267358892 
HAL  M   CLARK.  175449123 
JOHN  S  CLARK.  JR  .  067609550 
KENNETH  N   CLARK.  534726328 
PAUL  J   CLARK.  524087465 
TIMOTHY  D  CLARY.  557949881 
GILBERT  O.  CLASSEN.  JR  .  214828515 
MARGARET  A.  CLAYTOR.  560089418 
BRAD  D.  CLEETON.  495742453 
DAVID  S  CLEME.NT.  226960991 
HARRY  L  CLEMONS.  JR  .  509667802 
BENJAMIN  N   CLEVELAND.  248801290 
ROBERT  E.  CLIFT  III.  264862702 
FRED  R  CLIFTON.  JR..  685154041 
KRISTINE  M  CLIFTON.  632788742 
ANDREW  GLOWER.  585624916 
ALLAN  F  COBB.  214826575 
STEPHEN  D  COBB.  530626992 
MARK  R  COBIN.  351506335 
KENNETH  E.  COBLEIGH.  265473869 
LANDON  V.  COCHRAN.  439139428 
JAMES  R.  CODY.  413042067 
WILLLAM  R  CODY.  JR  .  452864256 
THOMAS  E  COE.  481860379 
DAVID  A.  COFFMAN.  260193571 
JEFFREY  W  COLE.  224868063 
BERNARD  F.  COLLINS  II.  462258177 
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RUSSELL  D.  COLLINS.  248131661 
NANCY  L  COMBS.  555134628 
ROBIN  S  COMBS.  603880344 
MICHAEL  B.  COMPTON.  259948647 
RICHARD  G  CON  ANT.  527901662 
FERNANDO  X  CONEJO.  509565459 
JAMES  L  CONGER.  229048058 
DARRYL  W  CONLEY.  450216072 
HARRY  W  CONLEY.  26S821016 
LEE  D  CONN.  456134880 
JAMES  P.  CONRAD.  480884693 
JOSEPH  CONRAD.  III.  215761122 
WILLIAM  T  CONSHUE.  210429967 
THOMAS  N  CONTOS.  12552Z721 
MARK  J.  CONVERSING.  284681053 
GREGORY  P  COOK.  519881769 
SUZZANE  E  COOK.  423961930 
DAVID  P  COOLEY.  349589912 
TIMOTHY  R.  COOLEY.  046524231 
P.ATRICIA  K   COOMBER.  437119358 
TERRANCE  M   COONEY.  339540797 
JOHN  B.  COOPER.  139684200 
JOHN  R.  COOPER.  S562S12I5 
ROBERT  W  COOPER.  274648998 
M.\TTHEW  B  COPP.  223982291 
KIMBERLY  J   CORCORAN.  460252880 
DANIEL  CORNELL.  080481346 
JOHN  P  CORNETT  II.  524«2«977 
NORMAN  M.  CORTESE.  147408850 
PATRICIA  L.  COTE.  001365002 
JOHN  M.  COTTAM.  566138391 
JOHNNY-  N.  COUCH.  247191114 
JERRY  R  COUICK.  246089510 
MICHAEL  P.  COULTER.  261698019 
JOHN  L  COWAN.  568394710 
FREDERICK  L  COWELL.  576667482 
CHRISTOPHER  L  COX.  414168003 
GREGORY  L.  COY.  538507194 
ROBERT  E.  CRAIG.  JR  .  011483319 
ARTHUR  W   CHAIN.  017520906 
WILLIE  D.  CRAWFORD.  238029451 
DANA  A.  CREASY.  412989521 
MICHAEL  L.  CREEL.  287944608 
JOHN  R.  CRENNAN.  092486197 
KEVIN  D.  CRENWELGE.  467965576 
DONALD  H  CREWS.  429110515 
MARK  C  CREWS.  446643112 
JOHN  R  CRIDER.  272709725 
DENNIS  M   CRIMIEL.  428087603 
MARY  G.  CRISSEY.  539667943 
THOMAS  A.  CRI.STLER.  544846191 
MARK  T  CRONIN.  137502887 
JULIE  A  CROSSLAND.  519580807 
ALICE  L  CRUZ.  561358722 
HECTOR  L.  CRUZ.  583212054 
TIMOTHY  C.  CULP.  47964Z761 
SCOTT  K.  CUMMINGS.  550270179 
PATRICK  E.  CUMMINS.  495585355 
CURTIS  D  CUNNINGHAM.  252139518 
KEITH  R  CUNNINGHAM.  373768351 
ROBERTO   CUNNINGHAM.  112521501 
CHARLES  B.  CURRERl.  128502063 
WILLIAM  E   CUZICK.  556311859 
MICHAEL  V.  CZARNIAK.  047542871 
ARDEN  B  DAHL.  177380380 
JAMES  W.  DAHLMANN.  567233815 
ALLAN  D  DAHNCKE.  352604426 
AUDREY  M.  DALE.  267252414 
DAVID  W.  DALE.  466060958 
BRYAN  A   DALY.  075528216 
ROBERT  J    DAMICO.  013527932 
VINCENT  F.  DANGELO.  530747708 
BRIAN  R.  DANIELS.  008423775 
ROBERT  R   DANSEREAU.  125603816 
JOHN  E  DARGENIO.  4541970B2 
MARCUS  J.  DARLING.  55T377632 
GEORGE  M.  DARRELL.  218782357 
MICHAEL  C  DA.SCALOS.  475700509 
MERID  D.  DATES.  350506060 
JOHN  M   DAVIDSON.  228823355 
MICHAEL  DAVIEDS.  129446750 
DAVID  R.  DAVIES.  546900921 
CHRISTOPHER  D.  DAVIS.  265981877 
FRANK  J.  DAVIS.  173425781 
JEFFREY  K   DAVIS.  425087720 
KATHLEEN  D.  DAVIS.  612704847 
SHARLA  M   DAVIS.  436020439 
TIMOTHY  C.  DAVIS.  539564879 
LYNN  M   DAWSON.  433740027 
RANDALL  T  C.  DAY.  499524932 
ALICE  .M.  DEAN.  416806044 
PHILIP  D   DEAN.  166549946 
THOMAS  S  DEAN.  477768556 
JOHN  W.  DEBERRY.  006600446 
WILLIAM  C.  DEBOE.  JR..  459803420 
DANIEL  J.  ANTHONY  DECAMP.  556433164 
SHARON  L.  DECKER.  197528638 
JOHN  R.  DECKNICK.  003530653 
MARK  A   DEDOMINICK.  553063054 
RANDALL  R.  DEGERING.  566269051 
DAVID  H   DELANEY.  458277562 
DENNIS  F.  DELANEY.  065543139 
PATRICIA  E   DELANEYRIOS.  252740382 
PHILIP  DELILLO.  264332756 
SCOTT  A.  DELOACH.  455259973 
GODFRED  N   DEMANDATE.  586627809 
NANCY  M.  DEMING.  228749663 
ANN  D.  DEMINT.  615606581 
CORRINNE  A.  DEMOSS.  014489747 
JAMES  C.  DENDIS.  160501206 
RAY  A  DENNIE.  564968253 
ROY  C  DENNIS.  26623II85 


JEFFREY  L   DERRICK.  250045547 

LLOYD  D.  DESERISY.  286428468 

MABRY  J   DESOR.VEAUX.  JR  .  237136767 

NICHOLAS  L  DESPORT.  283625407 

THOMAS  E   DESSERT.  416743163 

JAMES  E   DETEMPLE.  124505976 

BILLY  R   DETRICK.  267066800 

ROBERT  E   DEVANEY.  022547426 

ANDREW  J.  DEVrVO  203528418 

WALTER  I   DIAZ.  581088504 

MICHAEL  S  A   DIBB.  206547462 

MARK  W   DIRRELL.  456138584 

JAMES  A   DICE.  510709054 

TRACY  S   DICKINSON.  537529715 

MARK  E.  DIFKORD.  536504506 

TIMOTHY  L   DIGNAN.  572473936 

FREDERICK  D   DILLARD  III.  227964789 

JAMES  D   DINEEN.  569353084 

ROBERT  N    DIONNE.  015421164 

MARK  A.  DIPADUA.  0364611931 

MARC  K   DIPPOLD.  526236982 

STEVEN  W.  DITMER.  502542377 

DAVID  M   DITO.  385589844 

DAVID  S.  DOBY.  242177446 

BRADLEY  E  DODD.  531700696 

MICHAEL  A.  DODDS.  460299394 

JAMES  D   DODSON.  413195961 

G.\RY  L   DOMBROSKIE.  318460634 

ANTHONY  R  DOMINICE.  526199739 

TF.RY  L   DONELSON.  548274922 

MICHAEL  W   DONNELLY.  041628974 

MAUNDY  P  DONOFRIO.  174489041 

MATTHEW  P    DONOVAN.  003469195 

RICHARD  J    DOPIERALA.  188486446 

RONALD  E   DORN   585883195 

KENNETH  R   DORNER.  169529134 

MATTHEW  J   DOR.SCHEL.  393643924 

LEO  M   DORSEY.  256786134 

DANIEL  C   IXm-.  009401736 

JOHN  H   DOTY.  062406706 

EUGENE  V.  DOUGHERTY.  163662361 

EDDIE  G.  DOUGLAS.  219636622 

RANDALL  L  DOUGLASS.  271647900 

TERRANCE  S   DOVE.  185529479 

DAVID  A   DOWNER.  009528374 

ROBERT  K   DOWNEY.  221446869 

NORMAN  L   DRABEK.  418766460 

DOUGLAS  G   DRAKE.  537562116 

WILLIAM  E   DRAKE.  264044702 

THOMAS  L   DRIEHORST.  288524402 

ROSS  E  DUEBER.  281702162 

M   COLLEEN  DUGANBEATOVICH.  261047897 

KENT  DUKES.  522023080 

GREGORY  S  DULLUM.  5S3827947 

ROBERT  E   DULONG.  035326525 

MICHAEL  J   DUMONT.  487119166 

MARC  B.  DUNCAN.  626370964 

DOYLE  L  DUNN.  42476en0 

THOMAS  D   DUNN.  114447109 

KEVEN  G   DUNSHEE  560016211 

MARK  C.  DURHAM.  213641925 

SUSAN  E.  DURHAM.  043630963 

ELIZABETH  M   DURHAMRUIZ.  571278957 

ERIC  R  DURON.  226044464 

MICHAEL  M   DURON.  230967163 

JOHN  W   DYKES,  185484091 

WALTER  B   EADY,  244904417 

DOMENICK  M   EANNIELLO,  106545988 

MARK  J   EDMUNDS,  017509312 

ANTHONY  L   EDWARDS,  56S74S096' 

DON  M   EDWARDS.  527218242 

GREGORY  B   EDWARDS.  456314674 

GEORGE  V   EICHELBERGER.  312703C96 

KENT  A.  EINMO.  567353141 

BERNARD  L.  ELA.  552375060 

ASHLEY  S  ELDER.  244026662 

HAROLD  A  ELKINS.  416023870 

RONALD  K   ELLIOTT.  557337264 

JEFFREY  S   ELLIS.  527969851 

RICHARD  K    ELSISHANS.  458Z72519 

WILLL'iM  E   EMERSON  III.  221426080 

MARVIN  D   ENGELS.  504761079 

LELAND  G   ENGLAND.  274688724 

ALAN  S   ENGLER.  123461967 

MATTHEW  N   ERICHSEN.  543888678 

DANIEL  P   ERICKSON.  474808619 

WILLL\M  L   ERIKSON.  313708831 

PATRICK  R  ERNST.  574247258 

JAMES  A   ESCH.  366565719 

MICHAEL  B   ETZLER.  563021338 

LOIS  L  EVANS.  368702141 

ROBERT  J   EVANS.  JR.  343602019 

CARLTON  D.  EVERHART  II.  231065909 

ROBERTA  M.  EWART.  268520752 

STEVEN  M   FACE.  603844815 

SCOTT  L   FAHSHOLTZ.  509646786 

DANIEL  C   FAIR.  200507824 

DAVID  A.  FAIRCHILDS.  336609968 

LYMAN  A.  FAITH   422805269 

MARTI  E  FALLON.  522828963 

TIMOTHY  J   FALLON.  076540756* 

ROBERT  L.  FANT.  422949629 

PAUL  R.  FAZENBAKER.  187506317 

KURT  C   FECHT.  320602385 

TERRENCE  A   FEEHAN.  261274804 

ROBERT  L   FEILER.  526153354 

WAYNE  A    FELTMAN.  566807990 

RICHARD  O   FENTON.  555840233 

WILLIAM  M   FERGUSON.  556023470 

MICHAEL  A   FERNANDEZ.  561271384 

BERNARD  P.  FERRIS.  JR..  261719883 

EBBY  FERRY.  409984442 
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WILLIAM  J    KETCH.  149292901 

BRIAN  S   FINN.  558338128 

HKNRY  V    FINN.  115923726 

WILLIAM  B   FINTER.  487647817 

MICHAEL  R   FISCHER.  385708654 

WILLIAM  K   FISHER.  575680941 

MARK  E   FLAK.  199505452 

DEAN  W   FLANDERS.  008546331 

PAULA  BOHN  FLAVELL.  273501226 

JOHN  H    FLEMING.  421047908 

STEPHEN  D.  FLEMING.  490606180 

STEPHEN  M.  KLIPPO,  4217859B1 

MICHAEL  K   FLOOD.  530426325 

JESUS  FLORBS.  451024621 

CHARLES  C  FLOYD.  464335305 

DAVID  C   FLYNN.  046608266 

JOSEPH  T   FLYNN.  151628727 

MICHAEL  D.  FLYNN.  523907801 

CIRARD  J    FOGLE.  195467884 

JOHN  .M   FOLEY  II.  048585871 

KEVIN  A    FORD.  307782955 

TERRENCE  BYRON  FORNOF.  436063057 

KRISTINA  M   FORTMANN.  277522726 

BRYAN  H    FORTSON.  577887364 

ANTHONY  A   FOTI.  131522261 

EDWARD  M   FOX.  140525030 

KURT  H   POX.  508869417 

MICHAEL  E   BARTEAU  FRANCE.  5Z7I19013 

MICHEL  L   FRANKLIN.  277665691 

RICHARD  P   FRAY.  186565096 

ANDREW  C   FRECHTLING.  371486899 

ROBERT  S   FREDELL.  447662186 

PHILLIP  R.  FREDERICK.  133883685 

GARY  R   FREEI.AND.  385623721  • 

ERIC  A    FREEMAN   4293;!4841 

WILLIAM  J    FREEMAN  HI.  231960823 

ERIC  S    FREIMAKK.  230946360 

LEIGH  H    FRENCH  IV.  041423408 

JACK  J   FRIEDMAN.  284610360 

KENT  M    FRIEDRICHSEN.  505766941 

MICHAEL  J   FRITZ.  449297262 

LINDA  K   FRONCZAK.  374728639 

MICHAEL  S  FRY.  536647807 

RICHARD  L   FULl.ERTON.  447564791 

DAVID  W,  FUNDERBURG.  288646334 

CARI,  S   FUNK.  261277254 

EDWARD  J   GAFFNEY.  506803515 

NAPOLEON  C  GAITHER.  JR  .  239989978 

CARLA  H   GAMMON.  483806829 

DANIEL  C.  GAMMON.  110888136 

CHARLES  R  OANTERT.  576744445 

DIANA  E.  GARCIA.  262776299 

SUSAN  J   GARCIA.  166548418 

JEFFERY  D  GARDNER.  457789317 

JOHN  S  GARDNER.  529924885 

ANDREA  M   GARDNERINCE.  495728137 

THOMAS  A  GARIN.  101560152 

LESLIE  A.  GARLAND.  265735787 

DARRELL  L  GARRETT.  195529854 

KENNETH  A.  GARRISON.  428239176 

ANTOINE  M   GARTON.  114560351 

STEVEN  H  GAWLER.  506664983 

KEITH  W  GAY.  227666649 

MICHAEL  T  CAY.  538522123 

KENNETH  A   GAYLOR.  457292820 

FRANK  A   GEBERT.  555157126 

MICHAEL  H  CECZY.  513743771 

JAMES  P  GEIB.  229646339 

BRADFORD  D  GENTRY.  251336.V17 

JOSEPH  E  GEORGE.  428151041 

MICHAEL  E  GEORGE.  334461289 

GARY"  C  GERARD.  117522364 

MICHAEL  L  GERMAN.  247927181 

MICHAEL  J  GESKIN.  057565276 

RONALD  J   GEVRY.  548373042 

BARNARD  T.  GHIM.  M082S334 

THOMAS  B  GIATTINO.  263652167 

PHILLIP  G  GIBBONS.  385528191 

DEBORAH  A  GIBBS.  021446311 

TED  S  GIBBS.  512583466 

MICHAEL  K  GIBSON.  523020193 

ROBERT  D  GIBSON.  216469749 

SCOTT  K  GIBSON  HI.  213866353 

JAMES  A  CIOLIOTTI.  178544693 

MARY  M.  GILLAM.  238113873 

MARK  A   CILLBTT.  508820456 

ROBERT  A.  GILLIAM.  284061821 

JOAN  N   GILLILAND.  496643213 

DENNIS  P.  GILLON.  371729755 

DAVID  C.  GILSON.  206367701 

BILLY  J   OILSTRAP.  JR  ,  239084142 

EDWARD  L  GINTER.  JR..  404628477 

MICHAEL  A.  GIULIANO.  353482162 

DONNA  M  GLANCEY.  425172267 

DONALD  L.  GLEASON.  393744840 

RICHARD  L.  GLOVER.  453311715 

BRYAN  P  GLYNN.  222567654 

ALAN  L  GOARO.  516888796 

WILLIAM  J   CODING.  283084268 

DAVID  L.  COLDFEIN.  450940354 

JOHN  J  COMEZ.  267576230 

JIMMY  GONZALEZ.  073446649 

THOMAS  A.  GOODE.  223804655 

LARRY  T  GOODWIN.  528688277 

ROBERT  B.  GOSS.  461961788 

GROVER  M   GOSSETT.  247944381 

DAVID  T  COULD,  266213049 

RALPH  GRACIA.  582252484 

JUDY  M.  GRAFFIS.  295441723 

BILLY  T  GRAHAM.  JR  .  252274568 

MICHAEL  J.  GRAHAM.  2250451345 

GERALD  N.  GRANT.  261250629 


MORTON  R  CRAVES.  421966747 

LINWOOD  N  GRAY.  419J40986 

SAMUEL  A   R  GREAVFJi.  057541741 

RUSSELL  W  GREEK.  530464757 

JOHN  A   GREEN.  2ffJ867848 

ROLANDO  A   GREENFIELDCASAS.  363839018 

DAVID  T  GREEN.  JR..  246068533 

JUDITH  A   GREISING  570643547 

DANIEL  P  GRENIER.  081502513 

LAWRENCE  S  CRESKO.  JR  .  556764933 

SAMUEL  R  GRIFFIN.  416887304 

STEPHEN  J.  GRIFFIN.  340626492 

.STEVEN  C  GRIFFITH.  248294360 

GARY  C.  GRIGORIAN.  042644182 

DAVID  E  GRILLEY.  275702115 

ROBERT  J.  GRIMM.  071500877 

STEVEN  R  GRIZZLE.  3n689230 

DAVID  L  GROOMS.  413981159 

JOHN  W  GROSVENOR.  528949825 

YOLANDA  L  GROVE.  521926456 

FRANK  J   GRZYCH.  II,  344429241 

FREDERICK  I   CUENDEL.  JR..  267278674 

JOHNNY  R.  GUEST.  077566635 

DAWN  A   GUIDO.  121462992 

DANNY  J   GUILLAUME.  478722993 

JOSE  O  OUILLEN.  452845168 

WILLIAM  L  GUTHRIE.  HI.  227020955 

GARY  M.  GUTOWSKY.  568743462 

ERIC  S.  GUTZAIT.  521704863 

WILLIAM  R.  HAAS.  2360638Z7 

MORRIS  E  HAASE,  394621505 

STEVEN  L   HACK,  404724448 

RONALD  D   HACCKETT,  267213343 

DAVID  A   HAGGINBOTHOM,  199564227 

WAYNE  R.  HAGGSTROM,  230989492 

MICHAEL  O.  HAIRR.  259195362 

MARTIN  B.  HALEY.  427257576 

DEBORAH  L  HALL.  103588789 

DENISE  C   HALL.  383768189 

JOHN  B.  HALL.  JR..  238885032 

TED  H.  HALLEY,  424682630 

DONALD  E,  HALLFORD,  264494050 

PHILLIP  A,  HAMANN,  479824914 

GREGORY  J.  HAMILTON,  279641928 

JAMES  J   HAMMES,  III,  112441420 

ROBERT  G   HAMPTON,  203528159 

JAMES  M   HAMRICK.  246066307 

CLIFFORD  W.  HANADA,  534620552 

IX)NA  J   HANLEY.  351506671 

RONALD  F.  HANNENBERG.  569254187 

JOSEPH  R.  HAPY.  469564021 

ANTHONY  L   HARDIN.  239047993 

BRUCE  B   HARDING.  006584606 

PHILLIP  CLAIR  HARDING.  III.  273667427 

WILLIAM  J   HARDING.  530763808 

DANIEL  G   HARGROVE.  248297871 

JEFFREY  D   HARKER.  585443549 

JAMES  J.  HARKINS.  JR..  057568703 

JOSEPH  F.  HARMON.  JR..  250353554 

DANIEL  M.  HARRIER.  288622745 

DWIGHT  LEE  HARRIS.  426155686 

MICHAEL  J   HARRIS.  291566588 

RAYMOND  D  HARRIS.  JR  .  547116879 

ROBERT  HARRIS.  069508741 

TERESA  M   HARRISON.  272581352 

WILLIAM  F  HARRISON.  JR..  016525840 

GARY  L  HART.  256963230 

DANA  R.  HARTLE.  517901510 

JAME.S  E.  HARTM.AN.  254909607 

MICHAEL  W   HARVEY.  285627095 

WILLIS  L  H.\RWELL.  267374509 

RAYMOND  S  HARWOOD,  229783865 

JOHN  D   HASS,  472809524 

BRETT  D  HASWELL,  505943770 

.STEPHEN  M   HASWELL,  555705730 

MICHAEL  C  HATHAWAY.  524929546 

DAVID  J   HA  WES,  353584937 

GREGORY  HAWKES,  216703785 

ADRIAN  J   HAYES,  317667618 

PATRICK  M.  HAYES.  392682S62 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  HAZEN.  553764503 

DAVID  T   HEADLEE.  524062663 

GERALD  C  HEADLEY.  III.  231942963 

JEFFREY  D.  HEARRELL.  014481904 

LERNES  J.  HEBERT.  438925612 

RONALD  D   HEIL.  198488810 

RANDALL  B  HEINBAUGH.  226849820 

DAVID  B   HEININCER,  265399630 

CLLNTON  L.  HEINTZELMAN  509502611 

HENRY  E.  HELIN,  521886364 

MARK  A   HELWIG.  536583810 

JOHN  E.  HEMMINGER.  237154832 

DAVID  E.  HENDERSON.  4I1I19315 

BRUCE  P   HENDRICKSON.  194569946 

DANIEL  L  HENKEL.  526156175 

THOMAS  N   HENSON.  490628662 

KEITH  L  HENTHORN.  535601857 

MICHAEL  K   HEPLER.  314740943 

KURT  A   HEPPARD.  166461531 

SCOTT  E  HERN.  511721853 

WILLUM  E  HERR,  171521321 

JAMES  E  HERRING,  246040631 

LINDA  P.  HERRON.  413153283 

STEVEN  C.  HERZIG,  566330153 

MARK  D   HESTER,  279484382 

ANDREW  W   HEYDECK,  067509291 

CAROL  L   HIBBARD.  121447328 

THOMAS  J   HIETPAS,  520842592 

MICHAEL  C  HIGH,  382707905 

ALBERT  HILL,  JR.,  467027987 

GREGORY  C   HILL.  292544041 

JEFFERY  HILL,  438177587 


LARRY  W   HILL,  313567549 
MARVIN  L   HILL,  329487512 
ROGER  H.  HILL.  251350122 
SCOTT  H   HILL.  002385391 
STEPHEN  D  HILL.  218723671 
JEFFREY  W   HILT.  533643219 
GREGORY  R.  HILTBRAND.  549375012 
DONALD  P  HIMEBAUGH.  028524685 
BENJAMIN  N.  HINKS.  567118092 
JOHNIE  W   HINSON.  237928625 
MICHAEL  J   HIRKA.  215811351 
JOHN  L  HIRST.  III.  017500101 
WILLIAM  A   HITE.  163467822 
STEVEN  R.  HIX.  218665768 
RICHARD  J   HOCK.  228902455 
RICKY  J.  HODSON.  459151192 
RICHARD  M   HOERTZ.  267398323 
GARY  W.  HOGG.  404647789 
MIICHAEL  D   HOLBERT.  502882156 
HILLIARD  B  HOLBROOK.  III.  229824464 
ARNOLD  W   HOLCOMB.  111547181 
JUAN  D.  HOLGUIN.  555314697 
GARY  W.  HOLLAND.  431065885 
DANE  HOLLENGA.  108589418 
MARK  T  HOLLERAN.  23186S565 
JOSEPH  L  HOLLETT.  264613875 
JAMES  C  HOLLINGS.  169405947 
SCOTT  H.  HOLLOWAY.  542682472 
JONATHAN  C   HOLMES.  527693328 
KYLE  K   HOLMQUIST.  325461067 
CLINTON  P.  HOLT,  251914021 
JOHN  C  HOLT,  156423490 
ROBERT  A   HOOD,  45804S73.1 
RONALD  G   HOOVER,  3686605861 
RICHARD  L  HORNER.  iS79028.53 
JEFFERY  A   HOSKEN.  364741861 
ROBERT  S.  HOSKINS.  412788985 
JOHN  J.  HOULIHAN,  JR  ,  11346,5782 
THOMAS  W.  HOUSTON  II,  269660937 
JULIE  C.  HOWALT,  426060676 
JAMES  A   HOWARD,  250026519 
MILDRED  A   HOWARD,  283489957 
WILLIAM  F.  HOWARD,  JR  ,  224909879 
MICHAEL  D  HOWDYSHELL,  235741961 
CLAYTON  P  HOWE,  398525229 
LARRY  A.  HOWE,  002544743 
MICHAEL  P  HOWE,  577860656 
NORMAN  E   HOWELL,  355585213 
HAL  V.  HOXIE.  533887325 
RANDOLPH  L   HREBIK.  190441795 
STEVEN  J.  HUBACHER.  388489772 
GARY  W   HUBAND.  225025786 
JAMES  E.  HUBBARD.  397621604 
DENNIS  B   HUDSON.  251908187 
FRED  A.  HUDSON.  429960888 
BENJAMIN  C  HUFF.  225621730 
EBEN  A.  HUGHES.  267336121 
MATTHEW  E   HUGHES.  419786506 
ROBERT  K.  HUGHES  II.  248179126 
BRIAN  D  HUIZENGA.  365702191 
DOUGLAS  H.  HULINGS.  108467588 
DIANE  R.  HULL.  530769008 
ZONA  JEAN  HUMBACH.  526238395 
MELVIN  L  HUMPHREY.  JR..  578880219 
KIRK  A   HUNIGAN.  578920005 
PETER  C   HUNT.  127566088 
CARL  HUNTER.  249158411 
CHARLES  R.  HUNTER.  434317949 
RICHARD  M.  HUNTER.  346401523 
STEVEN  C  HURD.  006528446 
JAMES  E.  HURLEY,  523984915 
STEPHEN  J.  HURLEY.  342504074 
JOHN  E   HURST.  JR..  216605212 
WILLIAM  L.  HURT.  458317314 
WILLIAM  R  HURT.  JR..  256769771 
JUAN  A.  HURTADO.  121582061 
ERIC  L  HUSTON.  505940850 
RANDAL  K   HUTCHENS.  555744990 
BRETT  S  HUTCHINS.  5249056M 
MICHAEL  W.  HUTCHISON.  115964512 
JOHN  H   IDE.  575926547 
DUNNING  NMI  IDLE  IV.  215849469 
DAVID  C   IMIG.  333601324 
JOSEPH  B   INDELICATO,  553134600 
RICHARD  A.  INCALSBE.  254230285 
THOMAS  F   lOVIENO.  027487061 
HUGH  J   IREDALE.  540763059 
JANICE  R   IRVING.  50464479<« 
PHILIP  L.  ISBELL.  467907424 
RONALD  W.  ISEMAN.  196405326 
MICHAEL  W.  ISHERWOOD.  385722888 
MARK  E.  ISRAELITT.  217722322 
ARMAND  G   IZZO.  32558816:! 
ERIC  P.  JACK.  150604902 
DEAN  C.  JACKSON.  573804486 
DONALD  L  JACKSON.  532509506 
FREDERICK  R  JACKSON.  373729025- 
JOSEPH  A   JACKSON.  485843801 
MEREDITH  B.  JACKSON.  364562418 
NELSON  JACKSON.  JR..  428171386 
RICHARD  S.  JACKSON.  267358926 
RUFUS  JACKSON.  JR  .  452233284 
SAMMIE  W  JACKSON.  JR  .  248860712 
WALTER  L  JACKSON.  JR  ,  209564262 
GORDON  J   JACOBS.  309649307 
JULIE  D.  JACOBSON.  470709775 
EDWARD  J   JAEGER.  125480438 
WILLIAM  A   JAMBURA.  481649654 
LINDA  R.  JAMES.  262473005 
DOUGLAS  F.  JAMIESON.  257981715 
VERALINN  JAMIESON.  164526699 
MICHAEL  G.  JANUS.  460132688 


February  22,  1994 

EDWARD  H.  JARRETT.  553114772 
STEVEN  M   JARRETT.  412024945 
STEVEN  J   JARVIS.  483585457 
JAMES  C   JASINA,  385702189 
DENNIS  L  JASINSKI.  398543466 
WAYNE  F  JASINSKI.  147525366 
JAMES  M    JENKINS.  412964323 
RONALD  P  JENKINS.  248277118 
BRADFORD  W  JENSEN.  528948117 
BRADLEY  J   JENSEN.  549317144 
DAN  C  JENSEN,  372589470 
STEPHEN  K.  JENSEN,  529865318 
CORDON  R  JESSE.  488661811 
KEVIN  R.  JOECKEL.  472688036 
GLEN  O   JOEROER.  345488590 
KRIS  A   JOHANESSEN.  043582112 
WH.LIAM  A.  JOHANNESSEN.  575901886 
BRYAN  R   JOHNS.  224824956 
STEVEN  G   JOHNS.  507961645 
CHARLES  JOHNSON.  312623716' 
DANIEL  R  JOHNSON.  244084409 
GARY  M   JOHNSON.  424948048 
JERRY  A   JOHNSON.  523625461 
JOSEPH  K   JOHNSON.  450111186 
KEITH  I,  JOHNSON.  506828776 
KIM  M   JOHNSON,  358520193 
KIRK  E  JOHNSON.  446526910 
MARION  L  JOHNSON.  JR..  251173339 
MICHAEL  R   JOHNSON.  313584922 
RICHARD  P   JOHNSON.  028503328 
TROY  A   JOHNSON.  454198332 
WALTER  JOHNSON.  140609573 
DUSTIN  C   JOHNSTON.  330582658 
KENNETH  B   JOHNSTON,  173421821 
SAMUEL  C   JOHNSTON,  225083620 
SCOTT  C   JOHNSTON,  530463883 
STEPHEN  R  JOHNSTON,  377748334 
DANIEL  K   JOHNSTONE,  539623134 
BRIAN  D.  JONAS.  539500421 
GWENDOLYN  M.  JONES.  427259238 
JAMES  J.  JONES.  285466904 
JIMMY  L  JONES.  416666368 
LARRY  D  JONES.  464390081 
LEONARD  A   JONES.  419787692 
MARK  D  JONES.  369629557 
MICHAEL  W   JONES.  530686166 
RICKY  G.  JONES.  411175718 
STEPHEN  B   JONES.  559177970 
THOMAS  .M   JONES,  JR  .  236069102 
VICTOR  P   JONES,  563089889 
WILLARD  R  JONES,  378464961 
MARTHA  K   JORDAN.  464195535 
MILTON  S.  JORDAN.  JR  .  226705898 
RICHARD  J   JOSTEN.  295625050 
JOHN  F.  JOZWICKI.  066544592 
STEPHEN  M   JUDGE.  261570075 
JOEL  B.  JUREN.  239151538 
BRUCE  M   JUSELIS,  047583109 
RICHARD  D  JUSTICE,  JR  .  230941443 
ERIC  HAROLD  KAMIEN,  123602655 
JAMES  D   KANABAY.  JR  ,  319602066 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  KANE,  280662154 
TERRY  P.  KANE,  561458539 
PETER  C.  KANIKULA.  361500245 
MARK  A   KANKO.  501863876 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  KAPELLAS.  558082927 
THOMAS  KARIKA.  254047367 
STEVEN  M    KATAPSKI.  559236831 
ROBERT  J    KAUFMAN  III.  248215186 
STEVEN  H   KAVOOKJIAN.  024484798 
KELVIN  P  KEARNEY.  243083316 
DARRELL  P.  KEATING.  011464918 
JULIE  L.  KECK.  554237085 
AL  C   KEELER.  496748541 
JAMES  D   KEELS.  JR  .  286622372 
JOHN  F.  KEENAN.  028387016 
CHARLES  B   KEENER.  161480974 
MICHAEL  F.  KELLEHER,  019548255 
GARY  C.  KELLER.  206424793 
BRIAN  R  KELLEY.  032S40466 
DOUGLAS  E.  KELLEY,  267556355 
JAMES  KELLEY,  I,  199527588 
DONALD  R  KELLY.  508622735 
ERIC  D.  KELLY.  249065872 
MICHAEL  L.  KELLY.  465171663 
SHARON  A   KELLY.  025445545 
WALTER  F.  KELLY.  376561613 
STEVEN  S   KEMPF.  567903152 
JEFFREY  B.  KENDALL.  248294525      ■ 
DAVID  E   KENNEALLY.  206409747 
THOMAS  J   KENNEDY.  520721185 
CHARLES  L   KENNY.  JR  .  006485696 
KENNETH  KESKEL.  318468341 
DONALD  J    KESSLER.  569923765 
LADD  E   KETTREN.  195423372 
WILLIAM  E  KIEDA.  JR..  016502848 
JOHN  D   KILCHRIST.  434190471 
TIMOTHY  B   KILLAM.  365644740 
MICHAEL  D.  KIM.  218849506 
KEVIN  W   KIMBLE.  062541293 
JON  A   KIMMINAU.  524066793 
LANCE  KING.  228825354 
SHELIA  M    KINGCOLEMAN.  436191878 
MICHAEL  J    KINGSLEY.  569492558 
JOHN  L.  KIRK,  506808335 
DAVID  M   KIRKHAM,  529881289 
DEBORAH  A    KIRKHUFF,  267451935 
MILES  L   KIRKHUFF,  III,  198542151 
MONTE  E   KIRKPATRICK,  329520240 
MAX  E   KIRSCHBAUM,  475849175 
WILLIAM  A   KITCH,  521662605 
TERRENCE  J   KLEFISCH,  489647144 
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PAULETTE  M   KLEIN,  180389261 
BENJAMIN  J,  KLEPEK,  274466206 
ANDREW  A   KLEYA,  310665602 
JERRY  D   KLINE,  361581329 
TONY  V  KLUCKINO,  478783n6 
DAVID  KNAPP,  I,  133490335 
JAMES  R.  KNIGHT.  254179430 
STEPHEN  A.  KNOBLOCK.  040608465 
DAVID  C.  KNOPF.  074543987 
DENISE  A.  KNOX.  017460105 
ROBERT  T.  KOBAYASHI,  5652i5025 
WILLIAM  G   KOBEL,  576645671 
MICHAEL  J.  KOBILSEK,  187506711 
MARK  E.  KOECHLE.  503586484 
CHARLES  A.  KOEHLER.  104529602 
GERARD  W   KOLASKI.  045581296 
STEPHEN  P   KOLB.  160465297 
TERRY'  T.  KONO.  557866460 
MICHAEL  F  KORCHECK.  287430056 
LARRY  L.  KORDOSKY.  541746339 
RANDALL  J   KOSINSKI.  305762369 
BRUCE  E  KOSTAL.  507984701 
RAYMOND  B  KOSTECKl.  19644744 
REY  B   KOURY.  043646731 
GAIL  K  KRAMER.  481765356 
MARK  L.  KRAMER.  267216084 
TIMOTHY  J   KRAMER,  324607284 
GEORGE  D  KRAMLINGER,  469S44710 
MARK  E  KRAUS,  123462091 
JOHN  T.  KREOER  IV,  286586111 
JAY  M   KREIGHBAUM.  026467543 
KEVLN  W   KREPS.  524906231 
WOLFGANG  K   KRESSIN.  524022968 
LEE  S.  KRIEBEL.  263532934 
KEVIN  C.  KRINER.  562310302 
KEVIN  C   KRISINOER.  485686262 
TOM  M   KRUZICK.  311485094' 
JOHN  T  KUKOWSKI.  JR..  394587898 
STEPHEN  KULIFAY.  530707865 
GARY'  A.  KURDYS.  415882772 
PETER  C.  KURUCZ.  263516132 
JOHN  J.  KUSNIEREK.  477765259 
SAM  M.  KYXE.  JR..  410863124 
DONALD  J   LACEY.  JR  .  549984931 
DONALD  A   LAFAW.  207509907 
KURT  R.  LA  FRANCE.  562252564 
JEFFREY  J   LAKE.  573962406 
ANDREW  H    LAMAR.  216705446 
MICHAEL  W   LAMB,  SR..  528825015 
RICHARD  E   LAMB.  239908421 
RICHARD  W.  LAMB.  519829319 
JOSEPH  E   LAND.  439806826 
MARK  A   LANDERS.  585065637 
ROBIN  MIYOSHI  LANDRY.  568069284 
TRUDY  E   LANDRY.  456371203 
MICHAEL  K.  LANE.  JR  .  405989163 
RANDEL  A.  LANE.  555430147 
GLENN  A.  LANG.  018426900 
DAVID  H.  LANGAN.  435880990 
JON  L  LANCE.  482781708 
JONES  CARRIE  M   LANGLEY.  249175316 
SCOTT  C   LARDNER.  149581758 
RICHARD  M   LARIVIERE.  025506191 
DENNIS  LARM.  568982119 
ANDY  A   LASHER.  071541152 
ROBERT  W.  LASHLEE.  JR..  43221S511 
GARY  M   LASSITER.  237136084 
JEFFREY'  L.  LATAS.  509629295 
GLENN  R.  LATTANZE.  214583603 
STEVEN  G.  LAUBER.  390721231 
PAUL  L.  LAUGESEN.  469781571 
RONALD  K.  LAUGHBAUM.  457047649 
STEVEN  J   LAURENZO.  147508666 
THOMAS  M.  LAWICKI.  336548534 
TIMOTHY  A.  LAWSON.  284681140 
MARK  S   LEACH,  545232438 
WALTER  H   LEACH,  241908456 
HENRY  P  LEAL,  545909802 
PHILIPPE  A   LEBRUN.  001421074 
BARRY  M.  LEE,  255842448 
OIL  S   LEE,  384707368 
GORDON  K   LEE,  418920271 
KIRK  CHI  KONG  LEE,  559410372 
MARK  A   LEE.  223969133 
RICHARD  H   LEE.  JR.  461239461 
TIMOTHY  F.  LEE.  553350039 
HAROLD  T.  LEHMANN.  421704349 
MICHELE  A.  LEHMKUHL,  484685727 
DAVID  J.  LEHNER.  087529884 
GREGORY  L   LEIKER.  513765197 
BENJAMIN  C   LEITZEL.  197525279 
RICHARD  K   LEMASTER.  148627164 
WILLIAM  T   LEMENACER.  553295320 
PATRICK  L   LEMMERS.  456336181 
DAVID  J   H   LERRET.  512728916* 
DANIEL  E.  LEVIN.  175382800 
JONATHAN  H   LEVISON.  527068745 
DAVID  R.  LEVY.  285297743 
ALFRED  M   LEWIS.  446568127 
GREGORY  L   LEWIS.  527217703 
MICHAEL  LEWIS.  505764324 
RICHARD  A.  LEWIS.  508885862 
SCOTT  D   LEY.  437237245 
RICHARD  L  LINDBERG.  475703978 
ROBERT  S.  LINDBERG.  486702947 
TIMOTHY  F   LINDEMANN.  147624079 
SCOTT  L.  LINDER.  237960707 
ROBERT  F.  LINDSAY.  jn643334 
KIRBY  L  LINDSEY.  403885196 
JONAS  F   LINEBERCER.  III.  245962001 
JON  N   LINK.  507807801 
ROBERT  J.  LINZMEIER.  33T488200 


ROBERT  J.  LIPSETT.  JR  .  451944727 
RAUL  A,  LIRA,  JR  ,  464945892 
THOMAS  W   LITCHFIELD,  543564210 
DUANE  K   LITTLE,  241044863 
JEFFERY  K    LITTLE,  417947151 
CARL  D   LIVERMORE.  161422753 
JOHN  M   LIVINGOOD   152566415 
DARREL  A   LIVINGSTON,  550357366 
PETER  R.  LIVINGSTON,  038461903 
NORMAN  D  LLOYD,  476728858 
WA  LOCKE,  III.  461048534  • 
VICTOR  E   LOFTON.  MM^^BffQ 
MARITZA  LOGRASSO.  58113359S 
SCOT  H.  LOIZEAUX.  286256370 
DAVID  Y   LOJEWSKl  .  449989135 
LAWRENCE  A.  LOMBARD  260923438 
WESLEY  W   LONG.  248199095 
MADELINE  F  LOPEZ,  582215804 
MARK  J   LORENZ.  512863751 
WARREN  LOW.  575688784 
L^-NNETTE  M   LOWRIMORE.  511644230 
ALVIN  M   LOWRY.  JR  .  355586289 
WILLUM  A    LUBLINER.  052427963 
NELSON  D   LUDLOW.  539802647 
SCOTT  A.  LUDLOW.  5288831K 
DOUGLAS  W   LUHRSEN.  452297397 
KENT  S.  LUND.  517642702 
LOREN  M   LUNDSTROM.  512588605 
CRAIG  G    LUNDY.  134486654 
CHARLES  D   LUTES.  407822036 
CONNIE  J    LUTZ.  281622341 
THOMAS  L.  LUTZ.  14954545S 
JACK  D.  LYDA.  541680531 
TIMOTHY  M.  LYNCH.  247785524 
TIMOTHY  E  LYNN.  267239198 
JOHN  F   MABE.  121541015 
STUART  W   MABERRY.  465883012 
JOHN  W  MABES.  JR  .  569S762941 
MARK  L.  MACDONALD.  36G629081 
BRIAN  J   MACDOUGALD.  523155751 
NATHAN  G   MACIAS.  455250267 
MICHAEL  P.  MACIVER.  5713S43S9 
LIN  A.  MACK.  1115Z7615 
S  THOMPSON  MACKENZIE.  195445303 
MICHAEL  J   MACI^CHLAN.  338581712 
JEFFREY.  M  MACLENNAN.  545787156 
SCOTT  A   MADDOX.  562767499 
FRANK  C   MADEKA.  315728366 
'nMOTTTY  MADISON.  240157647 
DEAN  M   MAERTENS.  477781330 
MICHAEL  S  MAHER.  396722108 
PHILIP  A.  MA  HON.  248256609 
MARION  R   MAIN.  429277840 
ROBERT  W   MAINGER.  283529968 
ROBERT  D   MAIZE.  490743019 
WILLIAM  M   MAJOR,  238177419 
MYRON  V   MAJORS,  290589384 
ROBERT  F   MALACRIDA.  26&533T22 
WILLIAM  A.  MALEC,  179427604 
TIMOTHY  R  MALINSKI,  08658aai»2 
DIANA  R.  MALONE,  336502547 
JOEL  E   MALONE.  115427224 
MARK  R  MANGIACARNE.  188462131 
DIANNA  R   MANLY.  348422318 
WILLL^M  V   MANLY.  531607714 
CLARKE  O   MANNING.  519727128 
GEORGE  R   MANNING.  248943071 
DARRYLG   MANSEL.  240962642 
CHRISTOPHER  J    MAPLE.  073548803 
MICHAEL  J   MARKEY.  035380342 
RONALD  C   MARKS.  249864403 
EDWIN  L.  MARSALIS.  428968494 
RICHARD  D.  MARSHALL.  5C5048581 
DAVID  M   MART.  263085905 
GERALD  ALAN  MARTIN.  298628908 
JAMES  D   .MARTIN.  391625517 
RICHARD  M.  MARTIN.  519721192 
STUART  K.  MARTIN.  419961238 
THOMAS  C   MARTIN.  5(2415620 
WATi'NE  R   MARTIN.  420748720 
GREGORY  C   MARTINEAC.  369721170 
JOHN  B.  MARTINS.  014541 164 
JOSE  M   MARULL.  581194482 
LARRY  G   MASON.  336466648 
GREGORY  P   MASTERS.  324608326 
ROBERT  D   MATHIS.  466199171 
BETSY  T  MATSUOKA.  586609087 
MICHAEL  C   MATTEL  270602748 
EARL  D   MATTHEWS.  527613183 
TIMOTHY'  A    MATTHEWS.  426254686 
MARK  A   MATTOON.  291640171 
RONALD  E   MATTSON.  568084899 
PETER  M   MAUNZ.  095443117 
SCOTT  D  MAXWELL.  456985669 
RUSSELL  M   MA^'ES.  420941097 
RICHARD  D   MAYFIELD.  439868398 
JEFFREY  R   MAYO.  587986514 
JOHN  A   MAZLARZ.  039304501 
EDWARD  J   MCALLISTER  III.  096543564 
MARK  S   MCALPINE.  382522016 
KENNETH  J    MCARTHUR.  530723842 
JOHN  M   MCBRIEN.  507902823 
MARK  H.  MCCALL.  462238317 
MELVIN  C  MCCALLUM.  241968583 
JOHN  J   MCCANN  III.  528643991 
ERIN  M.  MCCARTER.  356569956 
JAMES  P   MCCAW.  JR  .  301629298 
WARREN  J   MCCHESNEY.  JR  .  262849321 
STANLEY  J   MCCLOSKEY.  562884295 
JAMES  M.  .MCCORMACK.  003361857 
VINCENT  G   MCCRAVE  III.  038443202 
KAREN  M   MCCREA.  570944712 
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PATRICK  V.  MCCREDIE.  522868183 
DAVJD  M   MCCULLERS,  507948824 
KIMBERLV  MCCULLOUGH.  273680545 
RICHARD  W.  MCDONALD,  524061830 
KEVIN  S   MCDONOL'OH,  521193354 
ROBERT  MCDOWELL.  JR..  099405496 
CURTIS  W   MCEWAN.  508700449 
MICHAEL  E   MCGAUVRAN.  131504704 
MITCHELL  E.  MCGEE.  247069522 
CATHERINE  M   MCGINN.  127588884 
KEVIN  P  MCGINNIS.  461863428 
MATTHEW  S   MCGUIRE.  265275098 
THOMAS  K   MCINTYRE.  ,1R  .  247923065 
VIVECA  A   MCKAY.  092469011 
TIMOTHY  A   MCKELVEY.  503845137 
WILLIAM  E  MCKENNA.  275560867 
JOHN  T  MCKENY.  234048677 
PERRY  L   MCKEON.  539641709 
BRUCE  A   MCKIBBEN.  170463001 
DAVID  W   MCKINNEY.  212687971 
MICHAEL  E   MCKINNEY.  255047780 
JOHN  W   MCLAUGHLIN.  148622817 
MARCK  C   MCLAUGHLIN.  402962870 
BRIAN  W.  MCLEAN.  117927576 
WILLUM  B.  MCMINN.  248046491 
THOMAS  C   MCMULLEN.  263614597 
DEANNA  L.  MCMURRY.  503883691 
MARK  W   MCNABB.  2S223S913 
THOMAS  E   MCNEIL.  266617828 
JOHNNY  MCQUEEN.  240115131 
LARRY  A   MCWHORTER.  271645003 
RALPH  T  MEAD.  JR..  132526487 
EUSTOLIO  E.  MEDINA.  584048739 
JOHN  M   MEEK.  35a563349 
RONALD  MEES.  550214515 
DWICHT  M    MEFFORD.  570827569 
JAMES  C  MELVIN,  047547015 
ROBERT  N   MELVIN.  241111969 
JOSEPH  A   .MENAPACE.  521067635 
RUBEN  MENDEZ.  583080023 
HUGH  M   MENKING.  450331477 
MICHAEL  S   MENSER.  467371827 
DWIOHT  M   MENTZER.  JR  .  267771859 
JAMES  J   MERCER.  564115224 
DONALD  MERKISON.  264591748 
MARIE  E   MERRICK.  428196643 
MICHAEL  E   MERRITT.  266516570 
JOSEPH  T.  MERTAN.  JR..  043489687 
KEITH  A   MESSENGER.  436761643 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  METZ.  462357939 
RICHARD  D.  MEUWISSEN.  471688623 
JOSEPH  D   MICHENFELDER.  468908840 
KARL  W   MICKELSON.  546375586 
RONALD  J   MIKRUT.  184504816 
DAMIAN  F   MILLER.  011541896 
DOUGLAS  W   MILLER.  125481519 
JEFFREY  P  MILLER.  408137185 
MARK  E.  MILLER.  156549743 
ROBERT  D   MILLER.  191428M8 
ROBERT  L.  MILLER.  JR..  526512764 
RONALD  K   MILLER.  189528860 
SAMUEL  E   MILLER.  519TO7310 
STEVEN  G   MILLER.  043668388 
WILLIAM  H   MILLER.  245066212 
DEAN  S.  MILUS.  233926367 
ETHEL  R.  MILLS.  4r081686 
JAMES  W   MILLS.  174423111 
ROBERT  C  MILLS.  10646S340 
WILLIAMS  D   MILLS.  244907155 
SCOTT  B   MILTON.  532725330 
RANDALL  B   MINTEER.  264113142 
STEPHEN  E   MISRA.  579725590 
WILLIAM  B   MITCHELL.  573963526 
JOHNNIE  E.  MIZE.  JR  .  407727268 
WILLIAM  R.  MOAK.  021463688 
LISTON  B   MOBLEY.  JB  .  247273911 
JACK  D   MOHNEY.  368703192 
FREDERICK  A.  MOHK.  186422742 
DANIEL  J   MOKRIS.  274644061 
KEITH  W   MONCRIEF.  465150338 
DAVID  L.  MONROE.  303549922- 
JOHN  R.  MONTEMAY-OR.  112509582 
JAY  A.  MOODY.  463990343 
FREDERICK  W   MOONEY.  033520882 
DOUGLAS  S   MOORE.  042481679 
NICHOLAS  J   MOORE.  254742223 
PHILIP  D.  MOORE.  460968274 
ROBERT  A   MOORE.  524925174 
ROY  D.  MOORE.  0.52600182 
SCOTT  E   MOORE.  4.')28«929« 
THOMAS  K    MOORE.  444624751 
VINCENT  D   .MOORE.  234824601 
EUGENE  V.  MORABITO.  208547523 
JEFFREY  A   MORAGNE.  191546207 
LUIS  F   MORALES.  334S667M 
ROGELIO  MORALES.  JR..  453113109 
MICHAEL  J.  MORAN.  S57413826 
LEWIS  C   MORANT.  26606O362 
MICHAEL  J   MORGAN.  527452497 
SCOTT  P   MORGAN.  O43409»n 
ARVILLE  MORRIS.  253749623 
HENRY  T   MORRIS  IV  2IS700616 
JOHN  R   MORRIS.  482803446 
MICHAEL  MORRIS.  434177312 
WILLIAM  R  MORRIS.  433903628 
NICKY  R   MORROW.  429084004 
ROBERT  M    MORROW.  JR  .  575708722 
WADE  E   MORTON.  052408652 
WILLIAM  S   MOSLEY.  499689898 
CHARLES  E.  MOSS.  361626603 
JOSEPH  S.  MOTOWSKI.  375744091 
JON  K.  MOTT.  108387058 


RICHARD  T   MRAZ.  127548418 
ROBERT  D   MULLANY.  226024195 
MICHAEL  W   MULLAS.  364721537 
JON  L.  MULLER.  530409048- 
JEFFREY  N.  MULLETT.  a6456S5a8 
WILLIAM  M.  MULLINS.  241110777 
TONY  R.  MULLIS.  416889818 
CURTIS  K.  MUNECHIKA.  575844477 
MILES  H   MURAMOTO.  575684959 
WILLLAM  D   .MURDOCH.  020364425 
WILLIAM  P.  MUBDOCK.  JR  .  228882407 
LEONARD  K.  MURIN.  218749534 
GLENN  A.  MURPHY.  527258078 
JOHN  D   MURPHY.  154565144 
MITSUNORI  MURPHY.  535769558 
WILLIAM  F.  MURPHY.  020486421 
GEORGE  W.  MURRAY.  400966048 
JOHN  D   MURRAY.  553948522 
JEANNE  L.  MURTAGH.  126389548 
RONALD  U.  MUSE.  136482207 
CHARLES  A.  MUSTAPICH.  086600361 
GALE  B   MYERS.  50I60I26S* 
MICHAEL  K.  MYERS.  231668022 
KENNETH  L.  NAIRN.  262943977 
JAMES  D.  NAPOLEON.  525068806 
PHILIP  P.  NARDI.  376726356 
JEFFREY  A.  NASH.  3J7603ff79 
RICHARD  T  NAYLOR.  587083468 
KERMIT  D  NEAL.  006668203 
RICHARD  M.  NEHLS.  212725009 
AINSLEY  T  NEISS.  JR..  247219871 
OBORGE  J   NELSON.  JR..  465044644 
LAURA  L   NELSON.  456929075 
SHANE  T.  NELSON.  211463670 
JAN  A.  NESS.  482725923 
JERRY  L   NEUZIL.  261334115 
SCOTT  J.  NEWMAN.  479709949 
DEAN  P  NEWSOME.  165546083 
EVERETTE  S.  NEWTON.  246744452 
CHARLES  R.  NICHOLS.  406769935 
DOROTHY  M   NICHOLS.  172481328 
JACKEY  D   NICHOLS.  465804457 
JEFFREY  S.  NICHOLSON.  242062215 
PETER  J    NICOSIA.  267331027 
ROBERT  L.  NIELSEN.  339423785 
BRYAN  F  NIEMIEC.  497682514 
MICHAEL  J.  NIEZGODA.  171420476 
ROBERT  A   NISSEN.  444689^4 
GREGORY  T.  NOBLE.  424962687 
GARY  M   NOCRADY.  275643685 
MICHAEL  K.  NOLAN.  123585614 
ROBERT  C   NOLAN  II.  031388642 
MIGUEL  R  NOLLA.  253135609 
JON  D.  NORCROSS.  319408384 
ALAN  B  NORMAN.  561258832 
DAVID  W   NORSWORTHY.  417928639 
JOHN  B   NORTON.  JR  .  569178163 
WILLIAM  J.  NORTON.  569178046 
CHRISTOPHER  R  NORWOOD.  064542198 
STEVEN  R.  NOTTOLI.  304661050 
DANIEL  J   NOVICK.  219765252 
MELVIN  L.  NOWLIN.  226045979 
ERIK  L.  NUTLEY.  536626738 
ANDREW  C  OBERMEYER.  514640828 
MICHAEL  E  OBOYLE.  159520188 
SHAWN  R.  T.  OBRIEN.  043604279 
WILLIAM  T.  OBRIEN.  262414584 
MARK  A.  OCHOA.  451802715 
RANDY  A.  OCONNOR.  484766331 
MARK  A.  OETINGER.  510562281 
DAVID  L.  OETMAN.  379566487 
WILLIAM  E.  OHARA.  344467643 
RONN  G   OHL.  161482884 
MARC  S.  OKYEN.  220567734 
JOHNNY  STEVEN  OLAVARRIA.  114502148 
LOUIS  W.  OLINTO.  092523175 
MARK  D.  OLIVE.  555027555 
KEVIN  L.  OLMSCHEID.  4768S6850 
CHARLES  B.  OLSEN.  564960307 
CRIAG  S  OLSON,  546049789 
MARLIN  M.  OLSON.  516820670 
TIMOTHY  A   OLSON.  503889533 
WILLIAM  B  OLSON.  526358789 
RAY  A   OLTMAN.  507723145 
PAUL  B.  OMAN.  535588182 
DAVID  C  OMEARA,  263137296 
DAVID  R.  ONAKA.  576546693 
GRADY  H.  ONEAL.  41T724S74 
WILLUM  J.  ONEILL  II.  256117243 
PATRICK  J.  OROURKE.  196422641 
ROBERT  D.  OROZCO.  066647092 
JAMES  D.  OSBORNE.  256047853 
GEORGE  M.  OSTRYE.  562943797 
MARK  B  OTT.  280702335 
JOSEPH  E.  OVERBECK.  377706521 
WILLUM  C.  OWEN.  362507051 
RENE  OYOLA.  581231578 
GARY  A   PACKARD.  JR  .  376701944 
OSCAR  J   PADEWAY.  524964004 
DAVID  O.  PAINE.  440704989 
GLENN  A.  PALMER.  401029142 
ROBERT  J.  PALMER.  578867199 
MOHSEN  PARHIZKAR.  527710877 
MARK  PARISH.  091568393 
HYON  W.  PARK.  263670275 
WILLIAM  D.  PARK.  215584797 
JAMES  E.  PARKER.  450159392 
JEFFREY  L.  PARKER.  491722210 
RONNIE  E.  PARKER.  245194832 
MATTHEW  A.  PARKS.  380649073 
ANDREW  L.  PARRISH.  018507216 
LEWIS  M.  PARRISH.  163488928 


RANDY  L   PARTON.  491600592 

DAVID  G.  PASELK.  543780973 

STEPHEN  L   PATCH.  218669117 

MICHAEL  P   PATENAUDE,  079462178 

DAVID  R.  PATTERSON.  508729635 

CHARLES  C.  PATTILLO.  JR  .  523023283 

JOSE  M   PAUDA.  567353137 

THOMAS  C.  PAUGSTAT.  540844368 

JOE  H   PAULETTE.  JR  .  229905603 

DEANNA  A.  PAULK.  084461564 

JEFFREY  A.  PAULK.  259842045 

THOMAS  L.  PAULY.  092585517 

BRIAN  J   PAWLOWSKI.  399729762 

EUGENE  PAWLOWSKI.  307687571 

ROBERT  G.  PAXTON.  JR..  587150345 

JOHNNY  G.  PAYNE.  414190551 

JOHN  H   PEARCY.  048509294 

STEVEN  L   PEARSON.  322548957 

JOHN  B   PECHINEY.  293560901' 

DAVID  L   PECK.  230022269 

ROBERT  E   PECORARO.  068568583 

JONATHAN  D   PEJKA.  574247731 

JEFFERY  L   PELHAM.  266211878 

ROBERT  J    PELLE.  415119379 

RICHARD  O   PERALES.  .526179575 

DENNIS  S   PEREZ.  128504580 

RONALD  A.  PERKINS.  2fr7504657 

GARY  D.  PERRY.  408827244 

JUDY  F.  PERRY.  244046331 

RAY  A    PERRY.  421925757 

WILLIAM  K    PERRY.  520526170 

DAVID  E.  PETERSEN.  269683591 

DAVID  PETRILLO.  121560140 

STEPHEN  R.  PETTIT.  251083989 

CHARLES  A.  PETTY.  431068447 

RANDY  J   PETYAK.  091502497 

THOMAS  P.  PFEIFFER.  552022929 

JOSEPH  P.  PFLIEGER.  356562995 

MICHAEL  E   PHELPS.  287581585 

THOMAS  G.  PHILIPKOSKY.  178547T70 

BRETT  E   PHILLIPS.  212582852 

DAVE  R.  PHILLIPS.  434217814 

DEAN  C.  PHILLIPS.  JR  .  410170983 

MICHAEL  D.  PHILLIPS.  562356646 

SAMUEL  E.  PHILLIPS  III.  567908306 

SCOTT  N.  PHILLIPS.  262230155 

JENNIFER  LYNN  PICKETT.  4M112332 

MARK  O.  PICTON.  550114366 

EDWARD  PIEKARCZYK.  333561762 

DAVID  A   PIERCE.  538681262 

RICHARD  P   PIERCE.  546922386 

JAMES  E   PILLAR.  585929935 

DAVID  G   PIROLO.  263390863 

JAMES  R.  PLOTT.  570371339 

GERALD  P.  PLOURDE.  059541223 

GARY  L   PLUMB.  522063313 

LANCELOT  E  P.  PLUMMER.  JR  .  084385274 

STEPHEN  C.  PLUNTZE.  536469253 

COURTNEY  A.  POHL.  307609423 

KENNETH  W.  POLASEK.  034460636 

ROBERT  E   POLIQUIN.  JR..  004581147 

GLENN  M.  POLLICK.  080440825 

MICHAEL  E.  PONTONI.  275448,532 

PATRICK  A   POPE.  237086910 

.MARK  A.  PORTER.  273442093 

MARTLN  A.  POTTER.  263298319 

SHAWN  H.  POTTER.  448641487 

LYLE  D   POWELL.  262251030 

RICHARD  E.  PRATER.  302547105 

BRAD  A.  PRESCOTT.  519660981 

KIRK  H   PRIDELL.  130565067 

ANDRE  M.  PROVONCHA.  266674838 

JA.MES  E   PROVOST.  033526470 

RALPH  D   PUCKETT.  245942402 

BENJAMIN  F   PULSIFER.  569335053 

THOMAS  D  QUASNEY.  449218147 

JAMES  M.  QUETSCH.  226868173 

JAMES  T  QUINLAN.  289449195 

WILLIAM  P  QUINONES.  198520868 

ROBERT  J   RACICOT.  029502884 

ROBIN  L.  RADA.  .534608718 

STEPHEN  J.  RADA.  506828244 

DOUGLAS  J   RAILEY.  JR  .  .T36602384 

MATTHEW  S  RALPH.  433190703 

JOSE  L  RAMIREZ.  545068796 

DAVID  M.  RAMPLEY.  258132545 

MICHAEL  K   RANGER.  403648796 

JAMES  M.  RATTI.  163480949 

MICHIAL  A.  RAU.  520646412 

MICHAEL  D   RAY.  512503821 

PHILLIP  A.  RAY.  243173369 

WESLEY  H   RAYMOND.  560964930* 

GUY  S.  RAZER.  558066370 

FRANCIS  J   RECHNER.  117543152 

JOHN  S.  RECKER.  JR..  116543337 

PHILLIP  L   REDDING.  52211&583 

VERDIS  P   REDMON.  261556208 

DEAN  REED.  557312493 

JERRY  P   REED.  224046801 

KEVIN  M   REED.  412022114 

ROBERT  D  REEHOORN.  533624668 

CARL  D   REHBERG.  566961927 

PETER  J   REHO.  426250102 

THOMAS  F.  REID.  446688158 

THOMAS  P   REILLY.  505943207 

ROCKFORD  J   REINERS.  493743359 

ALBERT  E   REINHARDT.  JR  .  264334368 

RENE  GARZA  RENDON.  464947448 

ROBERT  T  RENFREW  III.  207529409 

MICHAEL  L  RESSLER.  401700435 

MICHAEL  D  RETALLICK.  161526338 

ANDRE  L.  REVELL.  2390893S7 
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JAY  H   REYNOLDS.  232944653 
JOSEPH  H   REYNOLDS,  249158995 
WILLIAM  F   REYNOLDS.  426157461 
PATRICK  L   RHODE.  356627223 
JAMES  M  H   RHODES.  264179151  • 
RONALD  R   RICCHI.  JR  ,  017380039 
HAROLD  H   RICE,  091445365 
THOMAS  L   RICHARDS,  468782002 
BARBARA  J   RICHARDSON,  516869462 
DERRICK  M   RICHARDSON,  228984284 
LOUIS  E.  RICHARDSON,  3214S3781 
RICKEY  L   RICHARDSON.  422883806 
RONNIE  W   RICKABAUGH.  280829054 
DAVID  C.  RICKARD,  552337086 
MARY  F,  RIDDELL,  523660569 
PATRICK  T  RIDINGS,  415963237 
CHARLES  D   RIECHERS,  284662278 
JON  S.  RIECHMAN,  284491084 
JAMES  A.  RIESS.  286629915 
MICHAEL  J.  RICGLEMAN,  627276896 
MARIE  Y,  RIOOTTI,  385700893 
MICHAEL  D,  RIHA,  014489274 
DOUGLAS  C   RINELL.  232049237 
BYRON  H   RISNER.  287567063 
FERNANDO  L  RIVERA.  583903988 
MICHAEL  D  RIZZO.  237881379 
JOHN  M   ROBBINS,  561236401 
DAVID  B.  ROBERTS,  223666774 
HARRY  M   ROBERTS,  256742753 
JAMES  E   ROBERTS,  JR  ,  252964967 
JOHN  E   ROBERTS,  526410105 
JOHN  R  ROBERTS,  031502333 
MURRAY  C  ROBERTS.  466110331 
RANDALL  E.  ROBERTS.  330903797 
WILLUM  R.  ROBERTS.  462029626 
JOHN  D   ROBINSON.  JR  .  481046938 
KENNETH  L.  ROBINSON.  214900441 
VICKY  L   ROBINSON.  413982197 
JEFFREY  B   ROBLES.  433745806 
JOSEPH  E   ROCK.  301509831 
STUART  M    RODGERS.  407943842 
BENNIE  L   ROGERS.  418842306 
BRIAN  K   ROGERS.  419961892 
FRANK  K.  ROGERS.  249274558 
KENT  D   ROGERS.  272884873 
PETER  T  ROGERS.  42T260984 
THOMAS  A   ROGERS.  262197883 
MICHAEL  C.  ROGGEMANN,  485741089 
EUGENE  A   ROHL,  469785159 
ROBERT  J   ROHRS,  289587290 
MICHAEL  L.  ROLLISON.  056541127 
DANIEL  L   ROONEY.  1076OS806 
MICHAEL  C   ROSAS,  569439201 
JOHN  H   ROSE.  649888888 
ROBERT  L.  ROSENBERG.  527968636 
JAN  L,  ROSKO,  485763129 
THOMAS  J   ROSS,  224860472 
BRUCE  A    ROTHWELL.  526928036 
CLIFFORD  M   ROTTl.  027541185 
RAYMOND  J   ROTTMAN.  522846440 
ROBERT  C   ROUKEMA.  524802778 
JOHN  R  ROWLANDS.  117461544 
FREDERICK  E,  ROYS,  001.562829 
RONALD  G.  ROZZO.  203422699 
MARY  M    RUEHL.  180482758 
MICHAEL  C.  RUFF.  368747117 
RUIZ  MARLON.  087464094 
RICHARD  H   RUIZ.  583260787 
WALTER  A   RUIZSULSONA.  683943665 
SCOTT  L,  RUMPH,  262373573 
RICHARD  C   RUNCHEY,  476760626 
PATRICK  E   RUPEL,  467022826' 
JOHN  H   RUSH,  507863019 
DAVID  M   RUSSELL.  402940313 
JAMES  D,  RUSSELL,  JR,,  52753134 
KAY  M.  RUSSELL.  427116121 
CHRISTOPHER  P  RUSSICK,  566336112 
ANTHONY  J   RUSSO.  153388358 
JEFFREY  J.  RUST.  452153402 
COLLEEN  M.  RYAN.  001585129 
MICHAEL  C  RYAN.  191607046 
MICHAEL  R.  RYCKELEY.  257983614 
EDMOND  M.  SAAD  III.  466065760 
WILSON  E  SAGENDORPH.  JR  .  011465999 
TIMOTHY  J   SAKULICH.  370827107 
MARK  W   SALAS.  525253667 
ROBERT  SALAS.  230846551 
ALFRED  C  SALAZAR  JR  .  449290256 
MAURICE  E   SALCEDO.  551866068 
MARIE  A,  SALDIVAR,  462290339 
SEAN  O  SALTZMAN.  526769997 
DIRK  H   SALVERIAN 193629671 
JOHN  L   SALYARDS,  229804630 
GLENN  C  SAMUELSON,  161601917 
KENNETH  G   SANDBERG,  268515402 
HENRY  P  SANDERS,  262212727 
KARL  A   SANDERS.  508748178 
WILBUR  L   SANDERS.  218605461 
DANIEL  J   SANDKAMP.  468828365 
NICHOLAS  R  SANDWICK.  528198810 
ROBERT  R  SANFORD.  552173339 
FRANK  SANTIAGO.  JR  ,  546333202 
JO  SATO.  393642830 
DONALD  W   SAUNDERS.  224642618 
PAUL  G.  .SAUNDERS.  039341229 
JAMES  P  SAVOY.  437848816 
DONALD  P  SAX.  111603066 
ANTHONY  L   SCAFIDI.  192443533 
DAVID  L.  SCAGLIOLA.  047548054 
WALTER  E   SCALES,  JR  .  431153ff70 
EILEEN  SCEARSE,  M.D.,  013522637 
DM\"TRO  SCHABLA.  168446506 
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PAUL  SCHAEFER.  JR..  083643462 
STEVEN  J   SCHAEFER.  573084013 
DAVID  B   SCHAPIRO.  487629680 
BRETT  T  SCHARRINGHAUSEN.  283607620 
WILLIAM  J   SCHEPPERS.  JR..  493804337 
RICHARD  A   SCHIANO,  071564750 
DONALD  J   SCHILPP,  212704327 
SCOTT  R.  SCHLAPKOHL,  477802644 
THOMAS  J   SCHLUCKEBIER,  362661728 
BRUCE  E  SCHMIDT  482842969 
TRULA  M   SCHMIDT,  226709604 
JOEL  D.  SCHMIEDEKE,  136629654 
DEAN  L.  SCHNEIDER,  464116191 
RICHARD  A   SCHNEIDER,  029366861 
ROGER  T  SCHOFIELD,  562968894 
STEPHEN  L  SCHRADER,  095383358 
HERBERT  G   SCHREIBER,  III   559166380 
MARK  S  SCHROER,  464355961' 
KRISTIN  R.  SCIPIONE.  088605923 
RAYTHEON  K.  SCOTT,  423820417 
ROBERT  J   SCOTT,  3371ffn83 
ROBERT  W   SEARS,  240986211 
TOBY  J,  SEIBERLICH.  476801693 
BRADLEY  A   SEIPEL.  231641824 
JOHNNY  M   SELLERS,  263218162 
DENNIS  E,  SHANAHAN,  III,  360621944 
JAMES  S   SHANE,  374601344 
ROBIN  D,  SHANKS,  SR  ,  492828771* 
STEVI  A,  SHAPIRO,  017465953 
JAMES  C  SHARP,  230982662 
TRACY  A   SHARP,  517722115 
RICHARD  M   SHARPE,  396480326 
DEBRA  A   SHATTUCK,  298625075 
DOUGLAS  W,  SHAW',  456041809 
DWAYNE  E   SHAW.  420967074 
JAMES  W.  SHAW  458025098 
JILL  L.  R,  SHAW.  651080497 
KENNY  A   SHAW.  435743155 
PATRICK  M   SHAW.  5376423S0 
ERIC  L  SHEESLEY.  169646194 
STUART  N   SHELDON   326463183 
JACOB  N   SHEPHERD.  Ill  244800511 
JAMES  J   SHEPHERD.  278429999 
PERRY  J   SHEPLER.  093461088 
JAMES  J   SHERIDAN.  546889208 
MICHAEL  R.  SHERMAN.  007883042 
PEGGY  L  SHERMAN,  078622012 
JAMES  G,  SHERRARD,  4006S3161 
MARK  A,  SHERRIER.  317769599 
CHRI.STINE  M   SHERRY.  282628696 
RICK  L  SHIMON.  523909041 
STEVE  F   SHIPP.  187449093 
MARK  E.  SHOCKEY,  564114719 
ROBERT  C,  SHOFNER,  225769905 
MICHAEL  M,  SHOUKAT,  598727676 
MICHAEL  R  SHOULTS,  486740201 
STANLEY  W   .SHRADER.  411944680 
RICHARD  A   SHUFF.  265394008 
JOSEPH  A   SHURILA.  012361174 
SUSAN  L  SIEGMUND,  245»45«64 
JOEL  SIONORELLI,  338506313 
STEPHEN  C   SIKES,  090446340 
ANTHONY  B   SILER,  237949199 
JOSEPH  SILLMAN,  0S64S1243 
BRADLEY  D   SILVER,  612543231 
STEVEN  A,  SIMIONE.  228828101 
WALLACE  J.  SIMPKIN,  »1547S14 
ANGUS  B   SIMPSON,  097448764 
DONALD  R  SIMPSON,  626197473 
ERIC  L,  SIMPSON.  392880001 
JAMES  R.  SIMPSON.  549373481 
MARK  E.  SIMPSON.  467132028 
MELINDA  D  SIMS.  666022135 
JOSEPH  M   SKAJA.  JR  328545676 
LINDA  K  SMARIGA.  456313396 
PATRICK  D.  SMELLIE,  376687929 
MICHAEL  J  SMIETANA,  087428236 
ARCHIE  M,  SMITH  II,  264862751 
BRIAN  S.  SMITH.  117464117 
DAVID  G,  SMITH.  676684286 
DAVID  L.  SMITH.  673355020 
DENNIS  G.  SMITH.  494S270S8 
DOUGLAS  R.  SMITH.  267179471 
ELVA  D   SMITH.  428235418 
FRANCIS  R  S.VITH  111.  164469238 
JAMES  E   SMITH  III.  116504312 
JEFFREY  B.  SMITH,  251024331 
JEFFREY  S  SMITH,  303726843 
JOHN  K,  SMITH.  546904686 
JOHN  R  SMITH.  538728034 
KEVIN  A.  SMITH.  230069998 
KEVIN  C   SMITH.  621921409 
KEVIN  J   SMITH.  249276012 
MARK  A   SMITH.  187509604 
MARK  K   SMITH.  376766521 
MICHAEL  A.  SMITH,  42490Z361 
MICHAEL  C,  SMITH.  426169948 
MICHELE  G.  SMITH.  281267640 
PAUL  E.  SMITH.  231867769 
RICHARD  J.  SMITH,  381603238 
STAR  V   SMITH  II,  464212292 
STEPHEN  A   SMITH,  408231088 
WILLIAM  C.  SMITH,  JR  .  259131161 
JIMMY  D  SMITHERS.  32854375! 
ROBERT  L,  SNEATH,  JR,.  522046663 
MITCHELL  D.  SNECK.  116382672 
WILLIAM  K.  SNEDDON.  570136062 
JOE  C   SNELL.  390740200 
KEITH  E   SNELL.  659885266 
PETER  M   SNOWBALL.  008546973 
GERALD  E.  SOHAN.  357562979 
KENNETH  B,  SOILEAU.  263657932 


WILJ,IAM  D  SOLTERBECK,  519741362 
WILJJAM  H   SONGER,  2629964r 
JEFFREY  S   SOREN.S0N,  56633MM 
JOE  A   SOUSA.  654116370 
SCOTT  E  SOWELL,  301690804 
PETER  SPACIL,  124505863 
MARK  A   SPADARO.  013462714 
JAMES  L  SPANJERS,  6049S2S67 
TERENCE  J   SPANN.  3839963*6 
TERENCE  W   SPARKS.  213906178 
JAMES  H   SPEIAR.  406781763 
ANTHONY  C  SPIRIDIGLIOZZI.  371689548 
GREGORY  G   SPRANG.  472S45230 
NATALIE  T  STAFF.  222407642 
ERIC  T  STAKE,  668369967 
JAMES  W   STAMPER.  227649666 
KEVIN  STANCIK.  202446625 
KENNETH  E   STANKILL.  567049186 
TIMOTHY  W.  STANFILL.  521827708 
CYRIL  J   STANTON.  521847600 
JOANNE  E   STANTON.  012439833 
JON  K   STATON.  446547158 
ERNEST  A   STAUBS.  4I33S1644 
JOHN  D  STAUFFEB.  39368a38l 
ANTHONY  L  STEADMAN.  424747303 
TODD  D   STEINER.  239254466 
MARGARET  M   STEVENSON,  248298129 
MARTHA  Y   STEVENSONJONES,  585548870 
DAVID  G   STEWART,  45215«08e 
DURWOOD  D  STEWART.  265663744 
WILLIAM  C   STEWART.  278682265 
WAYNE  E  STILES,  004608748 
WILLIAM  H   STIMPSON.  009640158 
BRADLEY  J   STINE.  582706109 
ROBERT  L.  STINE.  JR  .  166S66005 
WILLIAM  K   STOCKMAN.  493629988 
STAN  A.  STOCKTON,  537889127 
LEROY  E  STOKES,  JR  .  286437770 
PAUL  D  STOKES,  031465043 
JAMES  N   STONE   379768653 
JOSEPH  L  STONE   IV,  486171586 
ROBERT  E  STONE.  573419846 
STEVEN  W   STONE.  403983646 
ELAINE  K.  STONEARTHUR.  527047407 
WILLIAM  K   STOVER.  177464038 
STEVEN  P  STRABEL.  388769494 
JAY  M   STRACK.  498567893 
JAMES  W  STRADER  527271215 
RICHARD  M    STRAYER.  290648188 
PAUL  C.  STRICKLAND,  660T008S9 
JAMES  H   STRICKLER.  JR,,  248310191 
DANIEL  L  STRICKLIN.  695842602 
ELISABETH  J   STRINES.  348401841 
JERIDAN  STRONG,  JR  .  314707664 
RALPH  M   STROTHER,  491668167 
MICHAEL  J   STUART.  523842703 
MARIO  L  SUAREZ.  682196493 
SCOBEY  C   SUDDRETH.  240998314 
WILLUM  J   SULLIVAN  IV.  276906671 
BRUCE  J,  SUTHERLAND,  230905727 
JON  C  SUTTER,  307706681 
KENT  W.  SWAGLER,  071687316 
ROBERT  L  SWALE,  268860980 
WILLUM  J   SWANK,  074687488 
SCOTT  A.  SWANSON.  660151949 
ROCKY  A  SWEARENOIN.  49780451S 
EDWIN  C  S»  EDBERG.  456338421 
TOMMY  GLENN  SWEIGART,  463134384 
DENISE  K   SWITTS,  523089452 
DARWIN  M   SWONSEN,  663726643 
EDWARD  L  SYMONDS,  486841717 
CHARLES  SZATKOWSKI,  586428031 
ROBERT  J  TAETSCH,  374607302 
BRENT  J  TALBOT,  528964347 
GARY  L,  TALBOT,  424642038 
JOHN  D,  TALTY,  030467442 
DOUGLAS  G  TARBETT,  413048108 
MICHAEL  J.  TASCHNER.  470746607 
GREGORY  L  TATE.  537621860 
LELETTA  V  TATUM.  419998019 
FELECIA  D.  TAVARES.  527218549 
ARLENE.  TAYXOR.  286049377 
JOHN  R  TAYLOR.  383782308 
STEVEN  H   TAYLOR.  191566820 
JAMES  E  TEAL.  JR  .  11BS30183 
GABRIEL  H.  TELLES,  567175608 
EDWARD  L  S.  TERRY,  JR  ,  418946326 
JAMES  S  TEVIS.  481967927 
ALFRED  E  THAL.  JR  .  446666812 
CHRISTOPHER  J  THELEN.  687215392 
JASON  N  THEODORE.  043486656 
BOB  J   THO.MAS.  573366999 
JAY  B  THOMAS.  377721031 
JEFFREY  C  THOMAS.  207509830 
GEORGE  L  THOMPSON.  015647812 
JOHN  F  THOMPSON.  175443497 
PRESTON  B  THOMPSON.  505800160 
RANDY  K  THOMPSON.  173480673 
ROBERT  D  THOMPSON,  211438476 
DAVID  L  THOMSON  II,  280500071 
PAUL  R  THOMSON,  090446637 
RICHARD  S  THOMSON,  664992291 
LEWIS  R,  THRASHER.  JR  .  242829371 
MICHAEL  J.  TIERNAN,  352361676 
MICHAEL  A.  TIGHE.  608761436 
ROBERT  A  TILSON,  JR  .  343587116 
THOMAS  E  TIMMONS.  0S34a8no 
THERESA  M   TITTLE.  023383357 
STEPHEN  .M   TOLDY  371706472 
STEPHEN  K   TOLLE.  406048381 
RICHARD  C.  TOLLINI.  651166418 
KEITH  C  TOPHAM.  376747313 
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LINDA  E  TORRENS.  155233274 
TIMOTHY  W  TOWNE.  009CM63S7 
DALE  E  TOWNSEND.  216686746 
TIMOTHY  W  TRACHSEL.  483722635 
TOM  TRACHT.  542807562 
DOUGLAS  S  TRACY.  52266UH 
THOMAS  I   TRASK.  071566283 
OZIAS  TRAVIS.   IR  .  126234943 
RICHARD  G.  TREMBLEY.  465024596 
RICHARD  P  TRENTMAN.  261884243 
BRIAN  D.  TRI.  522947668 
KIM  C  TRIESLER.  222308349 
WENDELL  A  TRIVETTE.  244132051 
SHEILA  A.  TRONSDAL.  495562245 
BRIAN  D  TROUT.  544826340 
NEIL  J  TRUSCELLO.  161462842 
BRIAN  J  TUCKER,  371584326 
GREGORY  A   TUITE.  379540523 
JOHN  M  TURACK.  231864139 
JEFFREY  S  TURCOTTE.  568802151 
RAYMOND  E.  TUREK.  JR.  574583201 
JOSEPH  N  TURNER.  409177986 
KEITH  R.  TURNER.  410929929 
RICHARD  D  TURNER.  294628154 
SHIRLEY  D  TURNER.  160427047 
TERJE  R  TURNER.  522193496 
WILLIAM  A   TURNER.  niJ446437 
LARRY  D.  TUTOR.  444663277 
TRACY  E  TYNAN,  012563875 
DUSTIN  A.  TYSON.  273660649 
CRAIG  W   UNDERHILL.  453150928 
MICHAEL  K.  UPDIKE.  375708245 
WILKINS  F.  URQUHART.  II.  438065025 
LINDA  R   URRUTIAVARHALL.  522041626 
DONALD  M   UTCHEL.  167484545 
DAKE  S   VAHOVIC.  190465277 
MITCHELL  D   VALDER.  546336426 
RICKY  T  VALENTINE.  238191938 
PATRICIA  L  VAN  DER  WISSEL.  172485570 
JEFFREY  A   VAN  ETTEN.  111483396 
STEVEN  P  VAN  SCIVER,  560861964 
DAVID  J   VANBUSKIRK.  558807668 
JEFFREY  J    VANCE,  217684021 
DONALD  R   VANDINK,  314567793 
GREGORY  J   VANSUCH,  427989426 
ALAN  R   VANTASSEL,  291567166 
KERRY  K,  VARGA,  314608969 
PAUL  M.  VAVRA.  477828840 
MARK  J.  VEHR,  52S3539<r7 
MARY  A   VEHR.  095483783 
GEORCERVELASCO.  552311178 
KENNETH  VERDERAME,  148488295 
THOMAS  E  VEREB,  216603107 
JOHN  T  VICLIONE,  243155386 
CYNTHIA  L.  VISEL.  576024973 
MARK  C   VLAHOS.  230064005 
DEBORAH  B   VOBORIL.  409116849 
DAVID  A.  VOGEL.  256046619 
PHILIP  J   VOGEL,  230786233 
LOUIS  R.  VOLCHANSKY.  230629606 
KENNETH  V   VOLMERT.  490789232 
.MICHAEL  P   VRIESENGA,  261251729 
KATHRYN  M   VUILLEMOT,  461066257 
STEPHEN  M   WACKOWSKI.  053580660 
IRA  J   WADE,  2459282353 
STEPHEN  M   WADE,  276587771 
VICTOR  E  WAGER,  III,  184826685 
WILLIAM  M.  WAID,  223886a70' 
DAVID  H   WAKEFIELD.  047448762 
RICHARD  J   WALBERG.  318604830* 
RANDALL  G  WALDEN,  227865820 
RUSSEL  K  WALDEN.  23IS44845 
JAMES  E   WALKER.  185462341 
ROY  E   WALKER.  JR  .  250046411 
SCOTT  G   WALKER.  569290858 
THOMAS  C.  WALKER.  467173119 
TIMOTHY  D.  WALKER.  464257615 
WILLIAM  P  WALKER.  39702066 
MICHAEL  J.  WALLACE.  463313961 
STEVEN  P  WALLENDER.  3884875T7 
DELVAN  R  WALLGREN.  529860936 
JOHN  A   WALLICK.  335502855 
JAMES  R.  WALMSLEY.  221343163 
JOSEPH  T  WALROND.  212762885 
JACQUELINE  S.  WALSH.  430316920 
MICHAEL  T.W  WALSH.  249194553 
TIMOTHY  J.  WALSH.  183465756 
WILLIAM  F.  WALSH.  031443234 
DERRECK  D  WALTERS.  585485354 
JEFFREY  W  WANDREY.  359549609 
ELEONORE  H.  WANNER.  057504295 
JUAN  P   WANSLEY.  426237271 
ERNEST  S  WARD.  553239628 
JOSEPH  M.  WARD.  JR  .  277564106 
KENNETH  R.  WARD.  291423570 
PETER  W  WARD.  024468310 
STEPHEN  R  WARD.  405927514 
STEVEN  A   WARD.  175448160 
MARK  E.  WARE.  336564021 
MARK  J   WARNER.  467028722 
RONALD  L.  WARNER.  JR  .  500661387 
GARY  A.  WARREN.  201427665 
ROBERT  L  WARREN.  530463593 
JONATHAN  E.  WASCHE.  543687345 
BENJAMIN  M.  WASHBURN.  JR  .  223941468 
CHRISTOPHER  S  WASHER.  271548938 
STEPHEN  L   WATERS.  249194638 
ALVIN  M   WATKINS.  245040658 
CHRISTOPHER  P  W.ATKINS.  JR  .  2674T7066 
JAMES  M    WATKINS.  JR..  426193520 
ROBERT  F.  WATKINS.  467824574 
WILLIAM  C  WATKINS.  432119651 


DONALD  S  WATROUS.  2135204&5 

FURMAN  D  WATSON.  424901745 

MARYANN  P.  WATSON.  041581986 

SALLY  D.  WATSON.  267060821 

JAMES  R.  WATTS.  461884668 

MARK  A.  WATTS.  SR..  427943166 

TIMOTHY  E  WATTS.  417963664 

WADE  B.  WATTS.  030549633 

PAUL  C.  WAUGH.  478726072 

JANET  L  WEBB.  015547638 

ANTHONY  M.  WEIGAND.  4291SS753 

MARK  K.  WEISER.  168521341 

STEPHEN  R  WEISHUHN.  368623760 

EDWARD  J.  WEISS.  182522282 

MATHEW  S  WENGLER.  543745363 

MICHAEL  J.  WENKEL.  337469022 

RODNEY  A.  WERNER.  519843254 

MICHAEL  D  WERNETTE.  SR  .  259047058 

STEVEN  D.  WERT.  283537424 

RICHARD  L.  WESCHE.  287585921 

TIMOTHY  R  WESLING.  037423029 

DAVID  C  WEST.  523783859 

Lu\RRY  L  WEST.  483701852 

MARIA  J.  WEST.  157480346 

ROBERT  K   WEST.  513724774 

SCOTT  D   WEST.  243983153 

STEVEN  A.  WEST.  550257860 

TERESA  J   WHEELER.  521024669 

MARTIN  WHELAN.  422967976 

CARL  D.  WHITE.  246085518 

DOUGLAS  T  WHITE.  538604219 

GREGORY  V  WHITE.  562293297 

PAUL  A.  WHITE.  541763461 

RICHARD  E.  WHITE  II.  189465212 

VALERIE  S   WHITE.  437046455 

VICKI  Y.  WHITE.  523043452 

WILLIAM  R.  WHITE.  JR  .  246869898 

JOHN  T  WHITMAN.  261S89080 

LYNNETTE  T  WHITSEL.  442668025 

CONRAD  A.  WIDMAN.  158580537 

CHRISTOPHER  C  WIDSETH,  477725973 

JOHN  W   WIEBENER.  515649839 

DAVID  J.  WILCOX.  069422343 

PAUL  R.  WILCOX.  277543637 

WILLIAM  P.  WILHELM.  459253.397 

KEVIN  R  WILKERSON.  230809229 

PATRICIA  S.  WILKERSON.  515649982 

TERRY  A.  WILKINS.  276588207 

TIMOTHY  J.  WILL.  124547279 

GARY  W.  WILLETS,  075508323 

LARRY  L  WILLETTS,  456115068 

AULICK  B,  WILLIAMS.  JR..  216600316 

CALVIN  WILLIAMS.  364600003 

EDDIE  WILLIAMS.  228942427 

IRA  D.  WILLUMS.  JR  .  242153765 

KENNETH  J.  WILLIAMS.  340601949 

MARTIN  K.  WILLIAMS.  JR  ,  493541892 

ROLAND  G   WILLIAMS.  JR  .  252024142 

CHARLES  R.  WILLIAMSON.  376700304 

STEVEN  W   WILLS,  451338052 

ALONZO  D  WILSON.  250273570 

BONNIE  M.  WILSON.  218728037 

.lOSEPH  E.  WILSON.  JR..  186528152 

KEVIN  K.  WILSON.  486764202 

MICHAEL  C  WILSON.  436943841 

POWELL  W  WILSON.  217688132 

STEVEN  L.  WILSON.  459156750 

RICHARD  P.  WINDER  II.  252047860 

STEPHEN  M.  WINDOM.  228962473 

CRAIG  S.  WINDORF,  088521356 

MICHAEL  A.  WINGFIELD.  579886819 

MARK  S.  WINTERSOLE.  448588960 

GERALD  W.  WIRSIG.  509608647 

JEFFREY  D.  WISEMAN.  213501658 

JEFFREY  R  WISH.  522082752 

JOHN  B,  WISSLER,  5462S4648 

BRIAN  G.  WOIKA,  449218946 

MARTIN  J   WOJTYSIAK  IV,  391786616 

VIVIAN  K.  WOLF.  216681711 

DAVID  L   WOLFE.  176487008 

ADRIAN  Y.  J.  WON,  537682989 

JULIA  E,  WOOD,  241906712* 

MARK  K,  WOOD,  268563784 

CAROLYN  L,  WOODARDSTAMPS.  449212052 

JOHN  W.  WOODEN,  414153823 

WARREN  A,  WOODROW,  JR..  216704652 

DUDLEY  L.  S.  WOODS  III.  245028568 

MARGARET  H  WOODWARD,  545216339 

THOMAS  G.  WOZNIAK,  172529303 

JOHN  C.  WRIGHT,  420743573 

JOHN  L.  WRIGHT,  563801312 

JONATHAN  C,  WRIGHT,  006644460 

JAMES  D.  WUENSCH.  395622475 

RONALD  M.  YAKKEL.  270681608 

KEITH  F.  YAKTUS,  389662302 

PAUL  E,  YANDIK,  129526029 

ROBERT  M,  YARBROUGH,  565720430 

WILLIAM  M,  YATES,  366568093 

NEAL  S.  YEIP,  365622807 

DAVID  G  YOUNG.  422769806 

JAMES  R.  YOUNG.  388705076 

KENNETH  K.  YOUNG.  550702259 

KEVIN  G.  YOUNG.  278580825 

MARLANNE  C.  YOUNG.  127526512 

RICHARD  O.  YOUNG.  043649742 

WILLUM  A.  YOUNG.  492666998 

MARK  F.  YOVISH.  168486511 

BRYAN  K.  ZACHMEIER.  501869028 

JON  E.  ZAMPEDRO.  271469724 

RODERICK  C.  ZASTROW.  504564457 

MARK  A.  ZAVALA,  546297431 

JOHN  D.  ZAZWORSKY.  JR,,  195560597 


WILLIAM  J   ZEHNER,  306585540 
DAVID  T   ZEHR,  276604037 
JOEL  M.  ZEJDLIK,  469826171 
ALBERT  P.  ZELENAK,  JR  ,  368728179 
THEODOSIA  B  ZELEZNIK,  047500440 
WILLIAM  W   ZEMANEK,  293682529 
GARY  B   ZETTL,  224863820 
GREGORY  G.  ZIESENHENE,  259745374 
CARL  E   ZIMMERMAN,  JR  ,  365709067 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  ZIMMERMAN,  527883473 
DANIEL  R  ZINK,  528131387 
KEITH  W   ZUEGEL.  386687580 
MICHAEL  L  ZYWIEN,  034449729 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  US  AIR  FORCE,  UNDER  THE  APPROPRWTE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  624.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  .STATES  CODE, 
AS  ,\MENDED,  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  AND  THOSE  OF- 
FICERS, IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  531,  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 8067.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  PERFORM 
DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL 
THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE 
HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED, 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

to  be  major 

MARK  L.  ALLRED,  528923058 

GARY  D  ANDERSON,  529889283 

GILBERT  J,  ANDIA,  JR  ,  079401535 

KEVIN  D   BARON,  174542198 

RICK  A,  BECKER,  250088470 

DIANE  F   BEHLER,  048604687* 

MARTHA  J   BUXTON.  267336817 

LESA  L  CARTER,  460330971 

CHARLES  R.  CENTER.  406885849 

BRETT  L  COAKLEY.  278585857 

LORI  T  COLEMAN.  298641518 

DAVID  H  CONROY.  566980662 

THOMAS  G.  CROSSAN.  JR.,  518844456 

LARRY  M.  DASH,  101441172 

KENNETH  J,  DAVID,  390646007* 

JAMES  C,  DOCKERY,  238982425 

WILLIAM  A   DRUSCHEL,  172486422 

ALLEN  G   ERICKSON.  427238697 

SUSAN  M   FALL.  204560915 

JOHN  D   FEEHAN,  007665689 

KIRKLAND  D   FOSTER.  265733710* 

PATRICIA  ANN  FREEMANFORD.  466064144 

RICHARD  W.  GATES.  514623367 

JAMES  D  GODWIN.  439025824 

AMY  M   GRIESE.  231846983 

TIMOTHY  A   GUIDEN,  308682654 

DEAH  T   HAGMAIER,  416962185 

LAUREN  K   HEMPERLEY.  508621493 

DOUGLAS  C.  HUFF.  058462274* 

MARK  G.  JACKSON.  532729141 

DAVID  D  JIVIDEN.  .522688756 

RICHARD  K.  JOHNSON.  215706215* 

LAUREN  N.  JOHNSONNAUMANN.  344604460 

KAREN  J.  KINLIN.  508821459 

DAVID  W.  KLAUDT.  468686847 

DIANE  L,  KOVACH.  297647107 

BRIAN  G.  KOZA.  359466448 

JERRY  M.  LANG.  433239724 

WA'i'NE  D  LOOSBROCK.  469720872* 

JOHN  L.  MADSEN.  529660949* 

CARLOS  L.  MCDADE.  574582591 

MAURA  T.  MCGOWAN.  585067519 

ANN  D  MCLEAN.  244111943 

URSULA  P.  MOUL.  314481377 

TIMOTHY  W   MURPHY.  160548556* 

RICHARD  G.  MYERS,  249311988* 

VIRGINIA  A.  ORR,  273568559 

JACQUELINE  B,  POSNER,  226666330 

RICHARD  A   REED,  331562461 

JEFFREY  A   ROCKWELL,  163540367* 

FLOYD  RUSSELL  III,  462116759 

HOWEARD  R.  RUSSELL,  524922380 

JAMES  C,  SINWELL,  172486419 

NANCY  S,  STALLARD,  234986402 

MARK  P.  STONE.  537724538* 

CINDY  L.  TORRANCE.  463047278 

DANIEL  M   VADNAIS.  514522594 

JEFFREY  K  WALKER.  339506665 

JOSEPH  C.  WENDLBERGER.  225889617 

DAVID  C.  WESLEY.  266887672 

WENDY  L.  WIEDENFELD.  479720043 

BARR  D,  YOUNKER.  JR.,  249029819 

NURSE  CORPS 

to  be  major 

MARLENE  E  ABBOTT,  092609477 
DANNY  L   ADDISON,  587034539 
MICHAEL  B.  ANGELORO.  019425507 
LAURA  B.  APPLEGATE.  494740907 
DIANA  ATWELL.  545152520 
MARCELINA  L.  BAILES.  112506257 
KAREN  K.  BAKKE,  216687784 
RENEE  A   BARALL,  042407151 
ROBERTA  J    BARNES.  534721898 
RICHARD  L   BERNAL,  350403674 
CARL  K,  BISHOP,  451948704 
LAURA  C  BLOEMER.  548742372 
LYNN  E   BRICCA.  511500197* 
TIMOTHY  F   BRUCE.  257923118 
DEBRA  K.  BUEGE.  538620646 
ELIZABETH  A.  CAMPBELL.  442603184 
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APRIL  CARTERDUNN.  231969986 

LORETTA  J  CEPIS.  202568637 

NANCY  B   CHILES.  237986295 

TERRY  S.  CHURCH.  449800011 

NORA  CLEMENTS.  082460047 

THERESA  L.  COLLINS.  391623701 

JULIE  A   CONSTABLE.  3966S5505 

ELIZABETH  A  COWLES.  262414937 

CAROLYN  A   CRAMER.  262115934 

CYNTHIA  M.  CRAMER.  512740809 

ELIZABETH  A   DAVIS.  079489471 

JOYCE  A.  DAVIS.  244047790 

KIMBERLY  A.  DAVIS.  268681661 

GARTH  D   DELK.  303643513 

BETSY  L.  DEMAY.  109501685 

KATHLEEN  M    DUNNCANE.  515641606 

ELIZABETH  M   EA.STMAN.  MASON.  240048509 

CONNIE  B   EDGIL.  254154023 

SUSAN  M    EGLERCRUICE.  199566926 

JOYCELYN  ELAmO.  426158760 

DONNA  S.  FIELD.  048506933 

AMANDA  J.  FLAOG.  124520982 

DONALD  J   FLANAGAN.  328429090 

DIANE  L   FLETCHER.  420844808 

lONA  L   FOX.  244960606 

LISANDRA  GALARZA.  581022730 

GARY  D  GENTRY.  426021900* 

SUSAN  M   GII.ZEAN,  215707034* 

GEORGE  W.  GODFREY,  JR  ,  574281293 

DONNA  G,  S,  GONZALES.  449219458 

MELISSA  K   GONZALEZ.  419880825 

LINDA  D  GOUTHRO.  522845302 

TAMI  K   GRAHAM.  470807276 

COLLEEN  R.  GRINTER.  514702382 

CATHERINE  A   GUSEY.  454297261* 

VENNESSA  J.  HAGAN.  502901516 

JACQUELINE  S  HAMLIN.  226789691 

NANCY  D  HARTL.  501649203 

SUSAN  L   HAYES.  086562347* 

TERRI  J.  HECKMAN.  470886637 

STEPHANIE  I   HENRY.  244047167 

PATRICIA  L  HINTON,  141642764* 

KATHLEEN  T  HOLTON,  076480309* 

ANDREW  J   HOMA,  292460455 

GARY  L  HUNSINGER,  185381600* 

CHERYL  A    JACK,  144586799 

CYNTHIA  F  JEFFREY,  244119938 

BARBARA  JEFTS,  043382918* 
CHRISTY  L  JOHNSON,  219862883 
LINDA  D  JOHNSON.  5S5O60766 

DEBORAH  R  JONES.  243906391 

KAREN  A   JONES.  059546639 

KAREN  L  JONES.  245820078 

SUSAN  E.  JONES,  297444682 

PORFIRIO  R   JUAREZ,  463925921 

VERONICA  R   KANE,  354460666 

LAURA  N   KELLY,  040689692 

SUSAN  M,  KIDDER,  005665741 

EILEEN  M.  KNAPP,  296649180 

DAVID  L.  KL-TZLER,  516662009 

STEPHANIE  D   LEACH,  135587036 

KEVIN  G.  LEVELING,  113526478 

ELISABETH  A.  LINCOLN,  346644926 

KATHARINE  D   LINN,  179384818 

BARBARA  J   LUNDE,  469801221 

VICTOR  J.  LUNSFORD,  416847746 

LAURA  J   LYNCH,  229886696 

COLLEEN  D.  LYONS,  095667618 

SHEILA  M   MCALLISTER,  242042191 

CAROL  L,  MCANULTY,  279629070 

JESSIE  G   MCDUFFY.  5*7863178 

GLINDA  L.  MCKOY.  244903179 

KATHRYN  FULLER  MCLAUGHLIN.  529929361 

CYNTHIA  L   MILLER.  568372403 

EILEEN  B.  MOFFITT.  542648916 

VICKIE  R.  MOORE.  437339725 

NED  L   MORAN.  078405524 

GWENDOLYN  MOVE.  241153677 

MICHAEL  J.  MULHEARN.  122463588* 

LELILA  MURPHY.  252968790 

JOHN  S   MURRAY.  020569181 

LENA  R   NIELSEN.  008528342* 

LOUISE  D.  NIEMTZOW.  122360956* 

MARY  F   NORELL.  521154654 

MARIAN  B  NUTT.  401925544 

DENNIS  L.  OAKES.  227908347 

ABIGAIL  M.  PALMER.  044480236 

GLENAE  E.  PALMER.  341566393 

ANN  L   PARKER.  058562015 

BECKY  L   PARRISH.  523068866 

JOANN  M    PAWLETKO.  104448386 

JANICE  E   PEEBLY.  184400548 

LAURIE  L.  POPE.  576520317 

SUBRINA  M   PRESTON.  248083991 

MARVIS  E.  PRICE.  JR.,  439962007 

KAREN  Y   PUTNAM.  585172411* 

MARJORIE  J   RANDALL.  527804865 

JO  ANN  REGNERY.  338401435 

JEANNE  C   ROGERS.  563863657 

AMY  L.  RUFF.  537786197 

ROGER  J.  RUGLETIC.  197465496 

SANDRA  F  RYAN.  056563759 
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CASSANDRA  R  SALVATORE.  561370339 
DEBRA  J   SANDERCOCK.  063624740 
KENDALL  SCHWAM.  247065301* 
EILEEN  J   SERPA.  163524339 
DEBORAH  J   SHANER.  2S8173105 
VICKI  J   SHANKS.  402849374 
DAVID  A    SIEVERT.  388569002 
CHARLES  A    .SMITH.  412947438 
VIRGINIA  T   SMITH.  587549781 
WILBUR  K   SMITH.  461929528* 
DEBRA  J   SPRINGS.  247965597 
ROBERT  E  STEED.  214663581 
RICHARD  A   STEFANSKI.  399588655 
JANE  E.  STILL,  281588730 
MARY  A   STOCKDALE,  132446559 
BRENDA  K   STUDER,  470777698 
ELIZABETH  T  SWANSTROM.  172483351 
CATHERINE  I   SYKES,  246889931 
JAMES  C  SYLVESTER,  479766192 
PAMELA  J  TILARO,  06946222464 
DONALD  J  TRICARICO  JR  ,  221548058 
KIMBERLY  A  TURNEY,  203484990 
DONNA  M    VIEIRA.  400668142 
STEVEN  L.  VIEIRA.  031405234 
PARTICIA  M    VORWALD.  399762870 
DONALD  B   WARD.  573966788 
MARY  C  WARD.  245944213 
MARGUERITE  D   WAYLAND.  323520399 
RICHARD  E   WHEELER.  030404386 
DIANE  CREE  WILLIAMS.  223884022 
SYLVIA  J   WILLIAMS.  29M46024 
BRENDA  D   WILSON.  461210783 
WALLACE  K   WINTER.  443527742 
JEFFREY  B   WORRELL.  388709102 
JANET  M.  YOUNG.  506740077 
JEFFREY  W.  YOUNGER.  126422742 
CHRISTINE  L.  ZAYAS.  098502217 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

BRIAN  J.  ACKER.  122587495 

LOREN  A.  AHNBERO.  504549303 

GARNEL  E.  ALFORD.  185448898 

TONI  L.  BEUMER.  311S462n 

DONALD  W   BUTTERWORTH.  132446509 

CHARLES  M.  CAMPBELL.  364523017 

BRISCOE  P.  COOK.  455083300* 

MELVA  R  COOK.  497606349 

PERRY  R.  COOPER.  447623564 

DOUGLAS  E  CORBIN.  271423617 

THOMAS  S   DELANEY.  371627221 

RONALD  S   DORNIN.  168403936 

CATHERINE  M    ERICKSON,  416687838 

JOHN  F   FELINS,  177540868 

GORDON  FLINT,  119387906 

STEVEN  H   FLOWERS,  238089255 

ANGELA  D.  FOWXER,  252046300 

DENNIS  E  FRANKS,  442806246 

DANIEL  E  GEARY,  019427423 

BRIAN  W  GRASSI,  054549791 

DONALD  B   HENKE,  555924454 

KENNETH  R.  IVERY,  453216353 

LEONARD  W   JACKSON,  257901215 

EDWARD  M.  JENKINS,  226660889 

GEORGE  R  JENKINS.  259927185* 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH  III,  100563226 

LYNN  J.  KANWISCHER,  502524458 

KELLY  J   KASH,  465987396 

JOHN  M.  KORLASKE,  481823171 

GRANT  D   KOTOVSKY.  58S624948 

MARK  L.  KRAUSS.  222480528 

KIM  A.  KUBELICK.  174440767 

DAVID  J   LANNEN.  368621029 

DENISE  K   LEW.  559747147 

JERRY  L   MARTIN.  513507768 

DANITA  C  MCALLISTER.  242960961 

LAMAR  ODOM.  259961841 

RONALD  E   PALMER.  232842458 

MONTGOMERY  C   PATE.  408172634* 

MICHAEL  J.  POULSEN.  062426398 

MIGUEL  REECE.  081443796 

RICHARD  D.  ROEKLE.  384482118 

DAVID  G.  SADNAVITCH.  334446817 

DENNIS  R  SANDERS.  216584284* 

DANIEL  W.  SAWYER.  4963647309 

ANITA  M.  SHOROSKY.  149589075 

WILLIAM  J.  SLAUSON.  042541055 

DIANE  Y   TOUZIN.  00S368O49 

ELIZABETH  P  WHITNEYTEEPLE.  074402286 

FRANK  W.  WILLIAMS.  420769955 

JOHN  G.  WISEMAN.  587580590 

DANIEL  F.  ZIMMERMAN.  210428418 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 


ERWIN  R   BENDER.  JR  .  446541668 
THOMAS  C.  BERG.  504722464 
MICHAEL  N.  BOUCHER.  023363009 
KAREN  D.  BROOKS.  218664638 
JOHN  G.  BULICK.  JR  .  364768538 


RICKY  L  CAMPISE.  465084160 
MATTHEW  R  CHINI.  280645036 
JUDY  A   CHRZAN.  080466873 
GREGORY  D  CLIFT,  440566019 
JAMES  C  COFFIDIS.  010446559 
ROBERT  S  COOK,  283196531 
JAMES  B  COWAN.  143526688* 
CLARK  E   DAVENPORT,  552237219 
JOHN  R   DERUSSV.  264337988 
ELAINE  R  DOHERTi',  257116569 
TIMOTHY-  J    txnr.  530409210 
CONNIE  D   DUNN.  562746518 
THOMAS  L   DUQUETTE,  040602430 
ANTHONY  J   DYDA.  JR  .  191426406 
MARY  A   ELLIOTT.  461749694 
BRYAN  V   ESPINOSA.  458821669 
MICHAEL  A   FATONE.  052500156 
JAMES  V   FAVRET.  214766077 
PAUL  H   FEESER.  170482163 
MICHAEL  R   FRANCE.  218683888 
DONALD  A    FRANKENBERRY.  267557417 
DAVID  S,  GILMORE  001461174 
JOE  F  GROSS.  JR  ,  553902588 
LARRY  D    HAGAMAN,  274447140* 
KIRBY  R  HOLMES.  498722772 
LOREN  G   ISAACSON.  542603098 
JULIE  I   R   KELLER.  523624441 
FRED  C   KELSEY.  432041021 
JOHN  A   KILDEW.  618626860 
LYNN  J   KINDLEY.  493768228 
SHEILA  M   KIN"n-.  234922017 
EDWARD  J    KLINENBERC-.  330604987 
HENRY  R   LEMKE.  552962364 
EDWARD  W   LEMLEY.  420748313 
ALAN  K.  LEWIS.  415908984 
MICHAEL  J   MADER.  574584151 
JANE  M   MALLERY.  2O23870O4* 
MICHAEL  K   MARTIN.  493622054 
EVERETT  B   MCALLISTER.  25015750'7 
MONTE  C   MCMEANS.  442S22I96 
THOMAS  R   METCALF.  212587350 
PATRICIA  G   MOSELEY,  587721300 
PATRICK  H   MURRAY,  328524123 
PHILLIP  W   PETTERBORG,  518560436 
KAREN  L  I'OLINSKY.  5S40262I3 
DAVID  M    POLLOCK,  293504346 
ROBERTA   PURKHISER.  508744425 
BRYAN  E   RAMSTACK,  372546909 
TERRENCE  J    RAVINE,  272501812 
PAUL  A.  REHME,  576483264 
HOWARD  A   REID,  528949230 
MICHAEL  S   REITH,  45006D604 
CHRISTOPHER  J   RE  VIS,  511742245 
REVONDA  G   REYES,  415966796* 
BRUCE  A   RUSCIO,  17148391! 
ELAINE  RUSH.  087549807 
STEVEN  M   SCRUGGS.  563331143 
JEFFREY  W   SHRIFTER.  560886779 
MARKD  SMITH.  056521580 
PAUL  H   SMITHWICK.  432191125* 
JAMES  N   SOT.^CK  JR  .  16042S831 
BRIAN  S.  SQUYRES,  566823451 
GOODWIN  LINDA  STEEL,  593143249* 
JOHN  T  SWINSON,  516625783 
DEAN  W  THORSON,  516688054 
PETER  J   TRAMBLEY,  585505874 
JAMES  P   VAKOS,  398668978 
JAMES  W   WEISSMANN.  435982073 
TIMOTHY  S   WELLS.  376626512 
TIMOTHY-  G   WILEY.  242865351* 
RICHARD  J    WILLIAMS.  523860725 
ANGELA  S   WILLIAMSON.  441S6I073 
BRUCE  A   WRIGHT.  IJ5563284 
MARIE  P  ZEITLER.  253067686 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  22,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

STROBE  TALBOTT.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  DEPUTi'  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

RAYMOND  JOHN  VOGEL.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  BENEFITS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  FOUR 
YEARS, 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

JF^SE  L.  WHITE.  JR  .  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  FED- 
ERAL COCHAIRMAN  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES-  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1994 


TRIBUTE  TO  BALBINA  A.  YOUNG 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  individual  from  Rhode  Is- 
land who  has  through  her  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  professionalism  served  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  proudly. 

Balbina  A.  Young  was  elected  council- 
woman  of  the  1 1  th  ward  of  Providence  in  No- 
vember, 1988.  She  is  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican woman  to  serve  on  the  Providence  City 
Council  and  is  also  the  first  to  serve  on  any 
town  or  city  council  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Balbina  serves  on  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Renewal  and  Planning  Committee,  the 
Housing  Authority  Board  of  Commissioners  as 
well  as  numerous  other  committees. 

Legislative  priohties  for  Balbina  have  been 
the  Fairness  in  Purchasing  Ordinance  along 
with  the  creation  of  home  ownership  opportu- 
nities for  lower-income  families  in  South  Provi- 
dence. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  city  of  Providence 
along  with  her  eight  sisters  and  four  brothers, 
Balbina  has  always  shown  a  strong  interest  in 
her  community.  After  graduating  from  Commu- 
nity College  of  Rhode  Island  in  1978,  Balbina 
worked  at  the  Urtian  League  of  Rhode  Island 
as  a  coordinator  for  Teenage  Pregnancy  Pre- 
vention Program,  and  as  the  supervisor  of 
Case  Management  Services.  She  also  is  in- 
volved with  the  Dexter  Donation  Commission, 
Wiggins  Village,  the  International  Institute  of 
Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams  Day  Care  facil- 
ity, and  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the 
Greater  Providence  Career  and  Technical 
High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lives  of  many  people  in  the 
city  of  Providence  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Balbina's 
efforts  in  her  community,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  this  outstand- 
ing public  servant. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHAN 
JOERGEN  HOLST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
passing  on  January  13,  1994,  of  Norwegian 
Foreign  Minister  Johan  Joergen  Hoist  who 
died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  56. 

Hoist  earned  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  international  community  for  the  critical  role 
he  played  in  the  dramatic  breakthrough  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  talks  last  year  and  the 


signing  in  September  1993  of  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  between  Israel  and  the  PLO.  He 
was  widely  admired  for  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  international  affairs  and  strategic  issues, 
and  his  lasting  commitment  to  public  service. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  September  agree- 
ment, Israeli  and  Palestinian  leaders  both 
praised  Hoist's  efforts,  saying  they  could  not 
have  bridged  the  gaps  between  them  without 
his  careful,  patient  guidance.  He  spent  the 
next  3  months  helping  the  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis pursue  the  implementation  of  their  Dec- 
laration of  Principles,  all  the  while  maintaining 
his  usual  duties  as  Monday's  Foreign  Minister. 
Once  again,  he  played  a  crucial  role  in  bring- 
ing the  two  sides  together,  but  tragically,  he 
was  never  able  to  help  complete  the  work.  On 
December  16  he  suffered  a  stroke,  and  he 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  following  a  second 
one  a  month  later. 

The  people  of  Nonway  can  be  rightfully 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
served  by  Hoist.  He  represented  his  country 
and  its  interests  with  dignity,  modesty,  and 
honor.  But  he  was  one  of  those  rare  leaders 
the  impact  of  whose  work  will  be  felt  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  his  own  country  and  for 
many  generations  after  his  own.  The  people  of 
the  Middle  East— Israelis,  Palestinians,  and 
others — are  fortunate  to  have  been  the  object 
of  his  interest,  and  will  benefit  for  decades 
from  his  attention.  The  peace  just  now  begin- 
ning to  blossom  between  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis, will  be  Hoist's  lasting  legacy.  Although 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
that  peace,  his  essential  efforts  to  bring  it 
about  will  touch  the  lives  of  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians for  generations  to  come.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  too,  will  remember  Johan 
Joergen  Hoist  with  fondness,  admiration,  and 
gratitude. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BO  SWELL 
ENGINEERING 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Boswell  Engineering 
of  South  Hackensack,  NJ,  as  it  celebrates  its 
70th  anniversary  in  the  engineering  business. 

In  1924,  the  late  David  C.  Boswell  recog- 
nized the  need  for  engineering  expertise  in  a 
world  that  was  expanding  and  developing  at  a 
lightning-fast  pace.  It  was  then,  in  Ridgefield 
Part<,  NJ,  that  he  founded  Boswell  Engineer- 
ing, a  family-operated  company.  His  leader- 
ship provided  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
the  company  was  built. 

The  tradition  continued  as  both  sons — the 
late  Howard  L.  Boswell,  Sr.  and  David  J.  Bos- 


well— joined  the  firm,  each  making  his  unique 
contribution  toward  establishing  Boswell  as  a 
full-service  engineering  company.  During  the 
eariy  1980's,  upon  his  father's  death,  the  late 
Howard  Boswell,  Jr.,  representing  company 
management,  embarked  upon  a  new  and  ex- 
citing period  in  the  history  and  growth  of  Bos- 
well Engineering.  Today,  Howard  Boswell, 
Jr.'s  four  brothers,  Stephen,  Bruce,  Kevin,  and 
John,  provide  leadership  for  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  superb  quality  of  service  and 
high  standards  of  excellence  Boswell  is  known 
for  in  the  engineering  community. 

Through  the  company's  fine  history  of  engi- 
neering accomplistiments — from  a  two-man 
field  office,  concentrating  on  surveying  and 
civil  engineering  to  a  full-fledged,  comprehen- 
sive engineering  firm  designing  interstate  high- 
ways, toll  roads  and  bridges,  and  extensive 
wastewater  treatment,  sanitary  and  storm  sew- 
erage projects — Boswell  has  laid  the  ground- 
work to  play  a  major  role  in  the  structuring  of 
the  future  for  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Boswell  Engineering,  now  in  its  seventh 
decade,  has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for  excellence  and  high 
standards  on  all  projects,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  takes  pride  in  helping  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  by  providing  superb  engineering  serv- 
ices to  all  levels  of  government. 

Boswell  Engineering,  a  progressive,  full- 
service  firm  living  up  to  the  grand  design  envi- 
sioned by  its  founder  back  in  1924,  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  diverse  New  Jersey- 
based  engineering  firms.  The  company,  one  of 
ENR's  top  500  engineering  firms,  presently 
employs  over  200  civil,  structural,  and  environ- 
mental engineers,  planners,  scientists,  survey- 
ors, technicians,  draftsmen,  construction  man- 
agers, and  support  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Boswell  Engineering  as  it  celebrates 
its  70th  anniversary.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  ownership  and  staff  at  Boswell  Engi- 
neering on  the  occasion  of  their  anniversary. 


RECOGNIZING  WOMEN  IN  HISTORY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  March  ap- 
proaches we  look  forward  to  celebrating  Wom- 
en's History  Month.  Many  of  our  constituents 
capture  American  women  in  history  through 
various  channels  of  literature. 

Women  have  not  always  been  recognized  to 
potential  in  the  public  eye.  As  the  21st  century 
approaches  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  generation 
of  women  heroes  is  born  we  must  recognize 
those  who  have  made  it  happen  and  those 
who  have  provided  us  with  their  story. 
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In  an  effort  of  recognition  for  women  in  the 
expanding  realm  of  past  and  future  let  us  re- 
member and  support  the  individuals  that  made 
it  happen.  Women  in  aviation  have  long  been 
an  important  part  of  this  frontier. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Henry  Holden,  of 
Randolph,  has  published  and  authored  txjoks 
on  women  in  aviation.  This  is  an  area  that  is 
long  overdue  for  recognition.  The  voice  he 
provides  for  American  women  in  flight,  edu- 
cates and  entertains  us  with  the  experiences 
and  achievements  of  those  not  readily  noticed. 

The  expansion  of  female  roles  in  flight 
range  from  test  pilots  to  engineers,  airiine  pro- 
fessionals, teachers,  authors,  and  most  re- 
cently the  part  women  played  in  piloting  air- 
craft in  Desert  Storm.  This  expansion  is  an  in- 
spiration for  all  young  women  and  men. 

Henry  Holden,  publisher,  author,  and  histo- 
rian on  aviation,  provides  the  public  with  a  ref- 
erence of  women  in  the  United  States.  These 
women  have  been  the  pathfinders  for  equal 
status,  treatment,  and  place  in  the  history  of 
humankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commemoration  of  Wom- 
en's History  Month,  must  be  a  recognition  for 
all  women  past,  present,  and  future,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  indi- 
viduals who  record  the  many  good  works  of 
our  heroes  as  role  models  for  today's  young 
people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARNER  L.  JONES, 
JR. 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1994 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Warner  L. 
Jones,  Jr.,  passed  away  recently,  and  with 
that  passing,  Kentucky  truly  lost  one  of  its  fin- 
est sons.  He  was  internationally  known  for  his 
accomplishments  as  a  breeder  and  racer  of 
thoroughbred  horses.  Yet,  despite  his  celebrity 
status  and  acclaim,  he  was  a  down-to-earth 
person. 

Warner  Jones  was  the  only  person  to  breed 
a  winner  of  the  Kentucky  Dertjy,  the  Kentucky 
Oaks,  and  a  Breeders'  Cup  race.  He  deeply 
loved  Churchill  Downs  in  Louisville,  where,  for 
him,  racing  was  at  its  finest.  Mr.  Jones  served 
as  a  director  of  Churchill  Downs  for  51  years, 
and  he  also  helped  create  the  American  Horse 
Council  which  looks  after  the  horseracing  in- 
dustry's interests. 

No  matter  what  Warner  Jones  achieved,  nor 
how  many  successes  he  attained,  he  re- 
mained himself  and  remained  close  to  his 
Kentucky  roots.  He  was  never  happier  than 
meandering  around  his  beloved  Hermitage 
Farm  in  Goshen,  looking  over  his  grounds,  his 
horses,  and  his  legacy. 

He  specially  enjoyed  showing  off  Hermitage 
Farm  to  children.  Furthermore.  Warner  Jones 
assisted  youth  groups,  such  as  the  Oldham 
County  Football  League,  so  they  could  have 
playing  fields,  facilities,  and  equipment.  It  was 
often  said  he  had  a  soft  spot  for  children,  and 
no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  a  person  than 
to  say  that  he,  or  she,  took  care  of  the  little 
ones. 

Warner  Jones'  contributions  went  far  be- 
yond those  to  the  thoroughbred  racing  industry 
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and  his  assistance  to  children's  organizations. 
He  was  a  prime  example  of  a  consummate 
businessman  as  well  as  a  humanitarian.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  his  family  and  his  career 
and  shortchanged  neither. 

I  join  many  thousands  of  his  fellow  Kentuck- 
ians  and  Americans  all  around  the  Nation  in 
extending  condolences  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Jones, 
his  two  daughters,  and  to  the  entire  Jones 
family. 


TIMOTHY  J.  FORSBERG  HONORED 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Timothy  J.  Forsberg  of  Troop  20  in  Johnston, 
Rl,  and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scout  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  1 1  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Timothy 
landscaped  the  playground  area  at  St.  Aloys- 
ius  Home  in  North  f^rovidence,  Rl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Timothy  J. 
Forsberg.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  to  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  IS  my  sincere  belief  that  Timothy  J. 
Forsberg  will  continue  his  public  service  and  in 
so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS: UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Ukrainian-American  organization  in  the  United 
States,  celebrates  its  100-year  anniversary  on 
February  22.  I  congratulate  them. 

During  its  long  history,  the  association  has 
pursued  the  commendable  goals  of  serving 
the  Ukrainian-American  community  and  sup- 
porting Ukraine  in  building  a  democratic  and 
free-market  society.  The  association's  services 
to  the  Ukrainian-American  community  have 
ranged  from  loans  and  scholarships,  to  help- 
ing to  preserve  Ukrainian  culture  and  history. 

The  association  has  also  supported  the 
ideal  of  a  free  Ukraine.  Now  that  this  goal  has 
t>een  achieved,  the  Ukrainian  National  Asso- 
ciation is  seeking  to  enrich  the  political  debate 
in  Ukraine  with  the  democratic  values  that  are 
part  of  the  American  culture.  The  upcoming 
pariiamentary  elections  in  Ukraine  offer  the  as- 
sociation and  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
democratic  progress  in  Ukraine  the  chance  to 
contribute  to  the  process. 

The  association  can  also  work  on  other 
equally  important  and  related  issues.  It  can 
work  to  foster  tolerance  of  the  many  sizable 
ethnic  and  religious  minonties  in  Ukraine,  and 
generally  encourage  respect  for  and  protection 
of  international  standards  of  human  nghts. 

The  association  has  also  served  as  a  brKJge 
between  Ukraine  and  the  United  States  as  the 
two  nations  expand  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic relationship.  I  look  forward  to  President 
Kravchuk's  visit  to  the  United  States  in  March 
as  another  step  in  building  this  friendship. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Ukrainian  National 
Association  for  its  work  during  the  past  100 
years  and  look  fonward  to  working  with  the  as- 
sociation and  with  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  on  our  shared  priority  of  promoting 
a  democratic  and  free-mari<et  Ukraine  that  is 
a  friend  to  the  United  States. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  GERMAN 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  page  ran  an  extraor- 
dinarily fictional  account  of  the  German  health 
care  system.  The  article,  by  a  M'.  Wilfried 
Prewo  entitled  "Germany  is  not  a  Model,"  'S 
part  of  the  Journal's  ongoing  effort  to  confuse 
the  American  people  about  foreign  health  care 
systems  that  really  do  work  and  which  offer 
important  lessons  as  we  reform  our  own  sys- 
tem. 

Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  Profes- 
sor Uwe  Reinhardt,  who  was  born  in  Germany 
and  is  a  leading  expert  on  the  German  sys- 
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tern,  demolishes  Mr.  Prewo's  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

WOODKOW  WILSON  SCHOOL  OF  PUBUC 

AND      International      affairs. 
Robertson  Hall. 

Princeton.  NJ.  February  5,  1994. 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Madam  or  Sir:  Mr.  Wilfried  Prewo's 
op-ed  piece  "Germany  is  not  a  Model"  con- 
fronts astute  American  readers  with  three 
intrigruing  riddles. 

First,  can  millions  of  German  really  be  as 
stupid  as  Mr.  Prewo  implies?  He  asserts  that 
premiums  (payroll  taxes)  for  statutory 
health  insurance  in  Germany  are  25  percent 
higher  that  are  premiums  for  private  insur- 
ance which,  according  to  him.  is  both  more 
efficient  and  offers  better  benefits.  But  Mr. 
Prewo  also  allows  that  over  10  million  Ger- 
mans (14%  of  the  population)  with  incomes 
high  enough  to  escape  compulsory  statutory 
insurance  nevertheless  opt  voluntarily  to  re- 
main within  that  statutory  system.  Why  do 
these  Germans  not  recognize  the  good  deal 
Mr.  Prewo  evidently  sees  in  private  insur- 
ance? 

For  those  who  wish  to  solve  the  riddle, 
here's  a  hint.  Private  insurance  in  Germany 
is  priced  actuarially.  Private  premiums  re- 
flect the  insured's  age.  health  status  as  well 
as  the  number  of  his  or  her  dependents.  By 
contrast,  premiums  for  statutory  health  in- 
surance are  based  strictly  on  the  insured's 
income,  and  not  on  health  status,  age  or 
family  size.  For  a  single,  high-income  Ger- 
man Yuppie  private  insurance  may  well  be 
the  cheapest  option.  For  a  family  it  may  not 
be.  especially  if  the  family  is  large  and  some 
family  members  are  not  perfectly  healthy. 
For  these  reasons  some  14%  of  the  German 
population  voluntarily  opts  for  statutory 
coverage,  while  less  than  10  percent  opt  for 
private  coverage. 

Further  on  in  the  piece.  Mr.  Prewo  offers 
the  second  riddle:  How  can  President  Clinton 
propose  to  finance  health  spending  at  14%  to 
17%  of  the  GDP  with  a  payroll  tax  below  10% 
(actually  a  maximum  of  7.9%)  when  Ger- 
many requires  a  payroll  tax  of  13.4%  to  fi- 
nance health  spending  of  only  10.6%  of  the 
GDP?  The  answer:  the  7.9%  payroll  tax  pays 
for  only  a  part  of  American  health  care.  It 
would  not  cover  any  of  the  over  30  million  el- 
derly, who  would  remain  in  their  separate 
Medicare  system.  It  would  not  cover  some  30 
million  low-income  Medicaid  recipients, 
whose  care  would  continue  to  be  financed 
largely  out  of  general  revenue.  Finally,  it 
would  not  reflect  the  high  American 
deductibles,  co-pays  and  exclusions  (such  as 
prescription  drugs).  By  contrast,  the  13.4%  in 
Germany  covers  virtually  all  health  care  for 
insured  members.  The  latter  include  the  poor 
the  unemployed  and  the  elderly,  whose  own 
pension  funds  contribute  premiums  that 
cover  less  than  half  of  the  true  actuarial  cost 
of  treating  the  elderly.  The  other  half  is  cov- 
ered with  the  premiums  paid  by  working 
Germans.  Apparently.  Mr.  Prewo  is  unaware 
of  these  details,  which  leads  him  to  compare 
apples  with  oranges. 

Finally,  Mr.  Prewo  alleges  that  German's 
graze  themselves  to  obesity"  on  [free]  medi- 
cal services.  Here  is  the  third  riddle  in  Mr. 
Prewo's  piece:  How  is  it  that,  with  all  that 
grazing  to  medical  obesity,  Germany  spends 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  GDP  on 
health  care  (10.6%)  than  does  the  United 
States  (14%),  where  cost  sharing  by  patients 
is  so  much  higher,  even  among  the  elderly, 
and  where  over  30  million  are  uninsured?  If 
insured  Germans  are  medically  obese,  what 
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adjective  is  one  to  use  for  insured  Ameri- 
cans? 

Sincerely  yours, 

UWE  E.  Reinhardt. 
James  Madison  Professor 

of  Political  Economy. 


February  22,  1994 


PARADISE  CHAPTER  14  OF  B'NAI 
B'RITH  CELEBRATES  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HONORING  UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Asso- 
ciation [UNA],  the  oldest  and  largest  Ukrain- 
ian-American organization  in  the  United 
States.  Today  the  UNA,  a  fraternal  insurance 
organization,  is  celebrating  its  1 00th  year  anni- 
versary. 

The  UNA,  from  its  humble  beginning,  has 
expanded  to  66,000  members  and  over  $100 
million  in  assets.  The  UNA  currently  has 
branches  in  27  States  in  the  United  States 
and  7  Provinces  of  Canada.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  the  life  insurance  needs  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  by  offering 
low-cost  life  insurance  protection,  the  UNA 
provides  its  members  with  a  wide  range  of 
educational,  cultural,  social,  and  charitable 
benefits.  Through  its  many,  diverse  programs, 
the  UNA  has  helped  preserve  the  national  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  Ukrainians  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  richness  of  American  culture. 

As  part  of  its  fraternal  benefit  work,  the  UNA 
provides  over  $120,000  in  scholarships  annu- 
ally to  its  members.  It  operates  a  retirement 
home  for  its  senior  citizens,  provides  mort- 
gages to  its  members,  and  is  a  patron  of  the 
Ukrainian  community's  cultural  and  religious 
activities.  Over  the  years,  the  UNA  has  pro- 
vided low-interest  mortgage  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  many  Ukrainian  churches  and 
community  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  thereby  strengthening  the  religious 
and  cultural  bonds  of  the  community. 

Although  the  UNA  mainly  assists  Ukrainians 
living  in  the  United  States,  it  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  needs  of  Ukrainians  in  Ukraine. 
Throughout  its  history  the  UNA  has  assisted 
the  struggle  for  a  free  and  independent 
Ukraine  by  keeping  American  policy  makers 
current  on  events  taking  place  in  Ukraine.  The 
UNA  assisted  the  many  Ukrainian  refugees 
created  by  World  War  II  and  provided  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters  such 
as  the  earthquakes  in  Yugoslavia  in  the 
1970's  and  in  Armenia  in  the  1980's. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association  has 
been  assisting  the  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity and  the  people  of  Ukraine  for  a  cen- 
tury. I  hereby  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  the  UNA,  not  only  for  the  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community,  but  for  the  American  commu- 
nity. I  wish  the  UNA  continued  success  in  all 
its  future  endeavors. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Paradise  Chapter  14  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Women.  Today,  members  of  this  chapter  are 
gathering  at  Temple  Emanu  El  in  San 
Bernardino,  CA  to  celebrate  this  momentous 
occasion.  Founded  in  1919,  the  Paradise 
Chapter  14  is  the  second  oldest  among  over 
1,600  B'nai  B'rith  chapters  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
have  in  my  district  such  an  outstanding  and 
established  organization. 

The  motto  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Women  is 
"Pledged  to  Serve."  They  have  proven  true  to 
this  motto  for  75  years  and,  I  am  certain,  will 
continue  to  carry  on  this  pledge  in  the  future. 
B'nai  B'rith  Women,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Anti  Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  worths 
to  promote  harmonious  relationships  in  the 
community  by  sponsoring  interlaith  seminars 
and  through  it's  Dolls  for  Democracy  program. 
This  program  brings  the  stories  of  the  great 
humanitarians,  of  different  creeds  and  reli- 
gions, to  thousands  of  children  in  hundreds  of 
public  and  parochial  schools. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  Women  bring  needed  serv- 
ices to  all  members  of  our  communities — from 
prenatal  care  to  help  for  older  adults.  One  of 
its  most  admirable  services  is  a  project  called 
Operation  Stork  which  is  designed  to  reduce 
birth  defects  and  infant  mortality.  B'nai  B'rith 
carries  out  this  essential  project  in  partnership 
with  the  National  Foundation  of  the  March  of 
Dimes. 

The  women  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Paradise 
Chapter  14  have  also  served  in  the  local  hos- 
pitals, including  Norco  Naval  Hospital,  Banning 
Hospital,  and  San  Bernardino  County  Hospital. 
They  have  received  special  recognition  for 
their  part  in  Operation  Sendoff  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  during  the  Vietnam  war — as  well 
as  services  to  March  Air  Force  Base  Regional 
Hospital  and  Loma  Linda  Veteran's  Hospital, 
which  are  both  ongoing  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  congratulating  B'nai  B'rith  Paradise 
Chapter  14  for  75  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  community  and  to  our  country. 


THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
SCHOOL  FREEDOM  AMENDMENT 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  ?. 
large  number  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6,  which  we 
call  the  private  school  and  home  school  free- 
dom amendment.  This  amendment  would  ac- 
complish two  things.  First,  it  would  clarify  that 
H.R.  6  would  not  require  nonpublic  school- 
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teachers  to  be  State-certified.  Second,  it  would 
make  clear  what  we  all  agree  is  the  policy  of 
H.R.  6,  namely,  that  it  is  not  intendeid  to  es- 
tablish any  new  Federal  control  over  any  non- 
public school  that  does  not  take  funds  under 
the  act. 

As  you  know,  public  concern  about  the  so- 
called  Miller  amendment  has  made  this  a  po- 
litically sensitive  issue.  The  Miller  amendment 
requires  all  teachers  in  schools  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  local  school  district  to  be  State- 
certified.  In  many  States,  private  schools  and 
home-schooling  parents  are  legally  considered 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  school 
district.  The  Miller  language  would  overturn 
the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  50  States.  To 
put  this  in  perspective,  right  now  all  50  States 
already  require  public  school  teachers  to  be 
State-certified,  only  12  States  require  private 
school  teachers  to  be  certified,  and  no  States 
require  home-schooling  parents  to  be  certified. 
Since  Mr.  Miller  has  said  he  had  no  intention 
of  applying  a  new  Federal  requirement  to  non- 
public schools,  it  is  necessary  to  amend  his 
provision  to  make  that  intention  absolutely 
clear. 

Amending  the  Miller  language,  however,  is 
not  enough  to  guarantee  the  independence  of 
nonpublic  schools.  Because  the  definition  of 
the  word  "school"  has  been  changed  in  the 
definitions  section  of  H.R.  6,  other  provisions 
of  the  act  could,  and  likely  would,  fall  over 
nonpublic  schools  that  do  not  take  funds 
under  the  act.  Under  current  law,  a  school  is 
defined  as  a  day  or  residential  school  that  pro- 
vides education  as  determined  under  State 
law.  This  definition  has  enough  slack  in  it  to 
leave  some  ambiguity  as  to  whether  nonpublic 
schools  are  covered.  H.R.  6  eliminates  this 
ambiguity.  The  authors  of  H.R.  6  have  in- 
serted the  word  "nonprofit"  into  the  definition, 
dispelling  any  question  as  to  whether  this  law 
is  intended  to  apply  to  nonpublic  schools.  To 
resolve  this  problem,  my  amendment  would 
add  a  new  sentence  after  the  definition  of 
"school"  to  clarify  that  this  definition  shall  not 
apply  to  any  nonpublic  school  that  does  not 
receive  funds  under  the  act.  That  is  a  policy 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  on.  If  you  don't  take 
Uncle  Sam's  penny,  you  don't  fall  under  Uncle 
Sam's  rules. 

Finally,  my  amendment  adds  a  new  general 
provision  applying  this  principle  to  the  entire 
act.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  any  other 
potential  time  bombs  in  the  bill  are  defused 
preemptively,  rather  than  being  discovered  at 
some  later  date  to  our  mutual  regret. 

A  vote  for  the  private  school  and  home 
school  freedom  amendment  will  be  a  vote  for 
the  continued  integrity  and  independence  of 
America's  thriving  private  education  system. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  VIETNAM 
CLAIMS  OF  UNITED  STATES  NA- 
TIONALS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  President  Clinton  made  the  decision  to  lift 
the  trade  embargo  against  the  Government  of 
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Vietnam.  In  no  way  can  we  allow  this  decision 
to  weaken  our  commitment  for  full  settlement 
of  all  outstanding  cases  of  missing  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. It  is  now  even  more  imperative  that  we 
step  up  our  efforts  to  aggressively  pursue  all 
possible  means  to  pressure  Hanoi  to  resolve 
questions  regarding  each  and  every  one  of 
those  servicemen.  No  issue  is  more  important 
with  regards  to  our  relations  with  Vietnam. 

While  this  issue  has  justifiably  received 
broad  attention,  there  is  another  important 
issue  that  looms  over  the  horizon  that  must  be 
addressed  before  normalization  can  proceed, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  compensation  of 
American  corporations  and  individuals  wrtio  left 
Vietnam  in  1975  when  the  govemment  of  Sai- 
gon fell,  and  whose  property  was  expropri- 
ated, lost,  or  confiscated  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  clear  violation  of  international  law. 

Many  of  the  claimants — individuals,  Govem- 
ment contractors,  corporations,  and  United 
States  servicemen — remained  in  Vietnam  at 
the  specific  request  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Not  only  did  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment originally  encourage  investment  into 
South  Vietnam,  it  also  urged  these  investors 
to  stay  on  longer  than  many  would  have  liked 
or  sound  business  judgment  would  have  sug- 
gested. They  did  so  out  of  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  foreign  policy  and  military  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Government  owes  them  the  same  commitment 
and  dedication. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, which  was  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of 
United  States  nationals  against  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  examined  the  question  of  Vietnam 
claims.  Starting  in  1980,  the  Commission  took 
6  years  to  painstakingly  receive  testimony  and 
conduct  hearings  to  determine  the  validity  of 
these  claims.  After  hearing  534  claims,  only 
192  were  found  to  meet  the  extensive  evi- 
dence requirements  of  the  Commission.  These 
awards  had  an  aggregate  total  principal  value 
of  almost  $100  million.  The  Commission  al- 
lows for  6  percent  simple  interest  bringing  the 
modern  day  total  to  over  $200  million.  These 
claims  are  legally  valid  and  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Govemment. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  controls  the 
means  to  achieve  an  equitable  settlement  to 
these  claims.  In  1975,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  issued  regulations,  pursuant  to 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  that  froze  all 
assets  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government  in 
United  States  financial  institutions.  According 
to  a  1983  OFAC  survey,  the  total  value  of 
these  blocked  assets  at  the  time  exceeded 
$150  million.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  blocked  assets  is 
now  at  least  $200  million.  Whatever  the  exact 
amount  of  the  claims  and  blocked  assets,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  more  than  enough  funds 
to  cover  the  full  amount  of  the  claims.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  time  in  history  where  this 
is  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  prompt  action  on  these  claims, 
I  would  also  urge  it  to  refrain  from  negotiating 
these  claims  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Government's  own  set  of  claims 
against  the  Vietnamese  Government.  The  dol- 
lar amount  of  Government  claims  is  unknown 
and  to  jointly  pursue  the  claims  would  greatly 
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jeopardize  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  indi- 
vidual claims  and  would  be  contrary  to  State 
Department  precedent. 

The  historical  practice  has  t)een  to  negotiate 
the  public  and  private  claims  separately.  In 
fact,  a  1980  GAG  report  that  urged  Vietnam 
claims  to  be  jointly  pursued  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Stale  Department.  In  fact  the 
State  Department  reported  that  "Adoption  of 
the  GAO  recommendation  would  make  it  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  in  many  cases  to  conclude 
settlements  of  private  claims  on  terms  accept- 
able to  the  claimants  and  the  Congress". 

I. would  also  urge  the  administration  to  seek 
the  full  value  of  the  claims  of  private  citizens. 
Historically,  the  Department  has  weighed  sev- 
eral factors,  including  the  strategic  importance 
of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  country,  the 
morality  of  obtaining  justice  tor  U.S.  citizens, 
and  the  availability  of  funds  to  satisfy  the 
claims  to  determine  the  percentage  of  claims 
settlement.  In  the  present  case  with  Vietnam 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  legitimate  reason 
why  the  Department  would  accept  a  figure  that 
is  less  than  the  total  principal  and  interest  of 
the  awards.  There  exist  sufficient  funds  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims,  the  claims  of  the  U.S.  citizens 
have  been  adjudicated,  and  there  is  no  strate- 
gic importance  to  justify  accepting  a  lower  set- 
tlement. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  our  citizens'  claims  and  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  them  to  reach  the  fairest  possible  set- 
tlement. These  citizens  have  no  legal  recourse 
outside  of  the  Government's  action.  I  urge  the 
Clinton  administration  to  be  as  responsive  to 
these  citizens  as  they  were  to  the  Government 
20  years  ago.  We  must  forcefully  assert  the 
right  of  American  claimants  to  full  compensa- 
tion. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  administration 
will  be  sending  a  delegation  to  Hanoi  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  these  claims.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  seek  full  settlement  of  all  ad- 
judi<::ated  claims.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Vietnam  claims  dictate  that  there  is  no  plau- 
sible reason  for  accepting  anything  less  than 
full  settlement. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  argued  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  been  sufficiently  forth- 
coming with  information  about  our  missing 
servicemen  to  justify  a  lifting  of  the  trade  em- 
ttargo.  We  must  demand  that  they  also  l^e  co- 
operative with  respect  to  compensating  the 
Americans  whose  assets  they  seized.  Until 
they  are  so  forthcoming,  we  cannot  consider  a 
full  normalization  of  relations. 


JASON  PARKER  EARNS  RANK  OF 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22, 1994 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  RhcxJe 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Jason  A.  Parker  of  Troop  20  in  Johnston,  Rl, 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
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Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 

aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Jason  coordi- 
nated the  annual  house  cleaning  for  the  elder- 
ly residents  of  the  North  Providence  Senior 
Citizen  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Jason  A. 
Parker.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozens  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Jason  A.  Parker 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  ACCOUNTABILTY 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

fulr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  national 
health  care  reform,  we  need  to  stop  the  abu- 
sive overprescribing  of  dangerous  and  addict- 
ive drugs.  In  the  102d  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  5051,  the  Prescription  Accountability  Act. 
This  bill  required  the  use  of  electronic  data  to 
detect  patients,  doctors,  and  pharmacists  who 
were  abusing  and  overutilizing  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

I  hope  the  basics  features  of  this  legislation 
will  be  included  in  this  year's  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  November,  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
leased a  nine-part  series  on  Medicaid  in  Illi- 
nois titled.  "Medicaid:  System  in  Chaos."  Parts 
of  those  articles  focused  on  the  abuse  of  pre- 
scriptions and  make  an  outstanding  case  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5051 -type  safeguards. 

Here  are  some  of  the  examples  pulled  from 
the  series: 

In  1991  almost  $53  million  was  spent  on  pre- 
scription drugs— prescriptions  that  cannot  be 
linked  to  a  doctor  without  months  of  search- 
ing. The  prescribing-  doctor's  name  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  registration  number  is 
not  required.  In  fact.  J5.3  million  was  spent 
on  prescriptions  that  listed  the  doctor's 
number  ais  BBlllUU,  a  number  invented  just 
to  keep  the  bill  from  being  rejected  by  the 
computer. 
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About  $2  million  went  to  just  three  medi- 
cal clinics,  where  the  doctors  shared  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  patients— some  of  whom  vis- 
ited all  three  doctors  in  one  day  to  pick  up 
prescriptions. 

Doctors  who  prescribe  drugs  without  exam- 
ining patients  or  questioning  requests  for 
drugs.  A  24-year-old  alcoholic  complaining  of 
seizures  asks  for  refills  of  Phenobarbital  and 
Dilantin.  She  walks  out  with  that  and  more, 
without  ever  being  examined. 

"I  have  no  record  of  it."  says  Dr. 
Pirruccello.  looking  over  the  file.  But  that's 
nothing  unusual.  He  admits  he  doesn't  like 
to  write  in  the  charts.  Rarely  does  he  ven- 
ture beyond  scratching  the  names  of  the 
drugs  he  prescribes.  Sometimes  he  writes 
nothing  at  all.  Eventually,  he  decides  to 
take  her  word  for  it.  "Anything  else  you 
need?"  he  asks. 

Eventually  she  walks  out  with  prescrip- 
tions for:  Phenobarital.  Dilantin,  two 
Ventolin  inhalers.  Zantac.  AmpiclUan.  birth 
control  pills,  a  bottle  of  rubbing  alcohol, 
diuretics,  and  two  bottles  of  Maalox.'  The 
bill?  $145.63. 

"Shopping"  for  drugs  is  a  common  occur- 
rence. Patients  line  up  in  the  waiting  rooms 
discussing  what  to  get  and  how  to  get  it. 

"Every  now  and  then,  the  multisyllabled 
names  of  prescription  medications  travel 
back  and  forth  in  hushed  conversations.  As 
do  locations  of  friendly  pharmacies.  Names 
of  other  doctors.  Dosages  to  ask  for.  symp- 
toms to  describe.  Patients  work  out  lists  on 
tiny  pieces  of  paper  of  all  the  medications 
they  will  ask  the  doctor  to  prescribe.  " 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  patients 
have  been  able  to  accumulate. 

A  diabetic  patient  collected,  in  visits  to  46 
doctors  in  1  year.  7.800  hypodermic  sy- 
ringes—enough to  use  two  a  day  for  more 
than  10  years. 

One  women  saw  52  doctors  in  9  months,  col- 
lecting 2.000  Prozac  antidepressant  capsules. 

A  34-year-old  patient  collected  3.540 
condoms.  234  asthma  inhalers,  and  enough 
antibiotics,  sedatives,  and  painkillers  to 
swallow  46  pills  a  day.  His  total  bill  for  1 
year:  $20,664. 

A  patient  obtained  11.000  codeine-based 
pills,  while  being  treated  for  pancreatitus. 
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Again  this  year,  Kentucky  VICA  has  been 
Invited  to  send  its  Kentucky  State  gold  medal- 
ists to  compete  in  the  1 994  Canadian  competi- 
tion. As  the  official  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Kentucky  VICA  members  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in  20  secondary 
school  level  events;  including  1 7  technical  and 
3  leadership  development  events,  and  in  17 
post-secondary  school  level  technical  events. 

Not  only  is  this  invitation  a  great  honor  to 
Kentucky  VICA  and  all  its  members,  but  it  pro- 
vides a  distinct  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
develop  the  skills,  the  poise,  and  confidence 
which  will  be  called  upon  daily  as  Kentucky 
VICA  students  move  into  their  career  paths. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Charies  A. 
Pierce,  members  of  the  Kentucky  VICA  team 
to  the  Skills  Canada  even  brought  home  15 
medals  in  1993.  It  has  been  called  a  reward- 
ing "northern  exposure"  experience,  and  I 
wish  for  the  Kentucky  competitors  the  same 
success  in  going  for  the  gold  in  1994. 


A  SALUTE  TO  KENTUCKY'S  VOCA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL  CLUB  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1994 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  incep- 
tion the  Kentucky  Vocational  Industrial  Club  of 
America  [VICA]  has  provided  rich  opportunities 
to  young  Kentuckians  whose  talents  and  inter- 
ests are  especially  suited  to  careers  in  busi- 
ness and  vocational  pursuits.  Kentucky  VICA 
has  hosted  its  Canadian  counterpart.  Skills 
Canada,  at  VICA's  national  conventions  for 
the  past  3  years. 

Kentucky  VICA  has  assisted  Skills  Canada 
with  the  planning  of  the  national  Canadian 
competitions,  and  last  year  Kentucky  VICA 
participated  in  Canada's  1993  competition 
called  the  Skills  Olympics. 


TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  TO 
COUNTERNARCOTICS  AIRCRAFT 


'  In  order  for  Medicaid  to  pay  for  over-the-counter 
medications,  a  prescription  is  required. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  long  been  monitor- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Department  of  State's 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Matters 
ainwing.  Due  to  concerns  about  the  misuse  of 
aircraft  provided  for  counternarcotics  pur- 
poses, the  Congress,  in  1986,  required  the 
Department  of  State  to  retain  title  to  all  such 
aircraft  provided  to  foreign  countries.  This  pro- 
vision of  law  had  the  unintended  consequence 
of  creating  an  expensive  airwing  within  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  the  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of 
1992,  Public  Law  102-583,  the  Congress  al- 
lowed the  President  to  transfer  title  to  narcot- 
ics control  aircraft  to  foreign  countries  if  to  do 
so  was  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislative  history  to  accompany 
this  act  required  the  Department  of  State  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  plans  to  transfer 
title  to  such  aircraft. 

The  committee  has  received  a  response 
from  the  Department  on  its  preliminary  as- 
sessments regarding  the  transfer  of  aircraft 
title.  I  would  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 
attention  and  note  that  the  committee  will 
make  available  for  Members  review  the  more 
detailed  Western  Hemisphere  counternarcotics 
strategy  when  it  is  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  February  14.  1994. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  30  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Robert  Gelbard  asking  for  information  on 
the  possible  transfer  of  U.S.  Government- 
owned  counternarcotics  aircraft  to  foreign 
countries.  I  regret  that  the  Department  has 
taken  so  long  to  answer  your  inquiry,  but 
this  is  an  issue  which  Ambassador  Gelbard 
wanted  reviewed  carefully  after  he  was  con- 
firmed as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bu- 
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reau    of    International    Narcotics    Matters 
(INM). 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  is 
fully  aware  of  the  Committee's  concerns 
about  the  size  and  expense  of  the  INM  Air 
Wing.  We  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
reduce  its  costs  while  retaining  key  aviation 
support  for  existing  counternarcotics  pro- 
grams and  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to 
future  challenges  and  opportunities.  INM  has 
closed  its  small  operation  in  Belize,  has  re- 
tired the  four  medium  lift  transport  aircraft 
that  were  used  to  support  the  expensive  air 
bridge  in  Peru,  has  decommissioned  two 
older  UH-IH  helicopters  and  has  placed  an 
additional  eight  aircraft  in  non-flying  stor- 
age. As  a  result,  the  INM-owned  air  fleet  has 
dropped  to  36  in-service  aircraft,  though  INM 
also  supports  10  helicopters  provided  to  Bo- 
livia through  a  lease  administered  by  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) 
and  two  helicopters  loaned  by  DOD  to  the 
Air  Wing. 

As  you  know,  the  transfer  of  aircraft  for 
use  in  counternarcotics  operations  to  other 
countries  is  a  complex  issue  that  goes  be- 
yond the  INM  budget.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  suppMjrt  required  by  anti- 
drug forces  and  the  ability  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  utilize  aircraft  safely  and  effec- 
tively. We  share  Congressional  concerns  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  these  aircraft  to  for- 
eign countries  in  view  of  the  risks  that  they 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  narcot- 
ics control. 

U.S.  and  host  nation  anti-drug  units  in 
Latin  America  must  have  effective  aviation 
support  if  they  are  to  reach  drug  cultivation 
and  production  centers,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways located  in  remote,  undeveloped  regions 
with  poor  road  systems.  Our  objective  is  to 
help  host  governments  develop  the  institu- 
tional capability  to  maintain  and  support 
aviation  units.  Progress  in  Mexico.  Colom- 
bia. Bolivia,  and.  more  recently.  Peru  over 
the  past  few  years  led  to  our  request  last 
year  that  the  Congress  provide  a  national  in- 
terest waiver  to  the  requirement  that  we 
maintain  title  to  counternarcotics  aircraft. 

As  we  proceed  in  this  direction,  we  must  do 
so  in  a  way  that  prevents  serious  reductions 
in  operational  effectiveness,  unacceptable 
degradations  in  safety,  and  the  possible  di- 
version of  the  aircraft  to  non- 
counternarcotics  use.  Aircraft  transfer  deci- 
sions must  be  made  very  carefully,  and 
transfers  should  only  take  place  after  recipi- 
ent countries  have  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  maintain  and  operate  them  effectively 
and  commit  to  dedicating  them  to 
counternarcotics  purposes. 

In  response  to  the  amendment  providing  a 
national  interest  exception  to  the  require- 
ment to  retain  title  to  aircraft  and  to  INM's 
reduced  FY  1994  budget.  INM  raised  the  issue 
of  transferring  title  of  U.S.-owned 
counternarcotics  aircraft  with  our  Embas- 
sies in  Bogota.  Lima,  and  La  Paz  and  re- 
quested their  views  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
host  governments  to  support  the  aircraft  ef- 
fectively. The  Embassy  in  Bogota  replied  af- 
firmatively, but  noted  that  until  the  Colom- 
bian National  Police  (CNP)  resolved  the 
logistical  and  maintenance  challenges  posed 
by  their  receipt  of  U.S. -provided  aircraft  in 
1991  and  1992.  the  CNP  would  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb only  a  small  number  of  additional  air- 
craft. Embassies  Lima  and  La  Paz  replied 
that  the  Peruvian  Police  and  Bolivian  Air 
Force  lacked  the  financial  resources  and 
technical  capabilities  to  assume  ownership 
of  any  INM  Air  Wing  aircraft  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  Bolivia  has  al- 
ready taken  title  to  a  C-130  aircraft  from 
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DOD.  this  aircraft  is  supported  technically 
and  financially  through  the  FMF  program. 
With  the  cuts  in  FMF  funds,  a  similar  sup- 
port situation  for  INM  aircraft  would  not  be 
available  to  the  Bolivian  government. 

While  the  Department  is  hopeful  the  CNP 
will  be  able  to  absorb  additional  aircraft 
within  the  next  one  to  three  years,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  three  to  five  years  or  longer 
before  other  countries  in  the  region  can  as- 
sume primary  responsibility  for  their 
counternarcotics  aviation  units.  Although 
host  nation  personnel  in  Bolivia  and  Peru 
now  fly  all  missions  and  take  an  active  part 
in  operation  planning,  their  logistical  and 
maintenance  capabilities  are  much  less  de- 
veloped. These  deficiencies  are  being  ad- 
dressed by  INM-supported  training  and  other 
assistance  to  host  country  aviation  units, 
but  a  more  serious  problem  is  that  neither 
government  has  been  able  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  sustain  air  operations.  The 
Department  will  continue  to  urge  these 
countries  to  increase  funding  for  these  pur- 
poses. However,  until  they  do  so,  if  we  do  not 
support  these  units,  their  ability  to  trans- 
port host  national  police  and  DEA  agents 
safely  would  be  badly  eroded  if  not  lost  alto- 
gether. 

With  the  approval  of  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  14  on  U.S.  Counternarcotics  Policy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Gelbard  has  directed  his  staff  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  outlining  how  our  interregional 
aviation  program  could  be  better  structured 
to  support  PDD-14's  operational  and  institu- 
tion building  objectives  in  Latin  America. 
This  plan  will  address,  inter  alia,  coordina- 
tion of  funding  and  support  for  operations  of 
aircraft  transferred  to  other  countries  as 
well  as  the  management  and  utilization  of 
the  aircraft  remaining  in  INM's  inventory 
and  should  be  completed  by  early  spring.  The 
Director  of  INM's  Office  of  Transnational  Is- 
sues. David  Lyon,  has  already  discussed  this 
plan  informally  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  will  be  in  further  contact 
with  them  this  month.  Mr.  Gelbard  would,  of 
course,  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  should 
you  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him  di- 
rectly, either  now  or  after  the  plan  is  pro- 
vided to  your  Committee. 

I  hope  this  information  is  responsive  to 
your  request.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance to  you  on  this  or  any  other  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  r.  Sherman, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  Affairs. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  QUALITY  DEALER 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


HON.  MARJORIE  MARGOLES-MEZVINSKY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 
Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  pay  tribute  to  two  men  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  business 
world  and  economy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  W. 
James  Wynn  is  the  president  of  Volkswagen, 
Inc.,  in  Norristown,  PA.  Mr.  Wynn  began  his 
career  in  1954,  as  a  technician  with  Wynn's 
Motors.  Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Wynn  acquired  a 
Volvo  franchise,  and  in  1979,  he  purchased  a 
second  dealership.  Mr.  Wynn  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  several  honorary  awards  during  his 
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career,  including  the  Volvo  Dealer  of  Excel- 
lence and  Volkswagen  Vanguard  Society 
Awards.  In  1985,  he  was  named  the  Employer 
of  the  'Vear  by  the  Norristown  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Organization. 

I  would  also  like  to  honor  Mark  A.  Frankel, 
the  President  of  Frankel  Chevrolet-Buick.  Inc., 
in  Ardmore,  PA.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
both  Mark  Frankel  and  James  Wynn  are  re- 
cipients of  the  1994  TIME  Magazine  Quality 
Dealer  Award  [TMQDA]. 

They  are  two  of  only  65  dealers  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  magazine's  national  award  dur- 
ing this  award's  silver  anniversary  year.  The 
TMQDA  recognizes  outstanding  new  car  deal- 
ers for  exceptional  perfomiance  in  their  deal- 
erships and  distinguished  community  service. 


MICHAEL  DENNEHY  EARNS  RANK 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Mi- 
chael P.  Dennehy  of  Troop  20  in  Johnston,  Rl 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  eam  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Michael  con- 
stnjcted  and  installed  bluebird  houses  at  the 
Smithfield,  Rl  Audubon  Soaety  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Michael  P. 
Dennehy.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Michael  P. 
Dennehy  will  continue  his  public  service  and  in 
so  doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and 
consequently  better  his  community.  I  join 
fnends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week 
salute  him. 
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WHO'S  WORSE:  60  MINUTES  OR 
REPRESENTATIVE  GUTIERREZ 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1994 
Mr,  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  Members  the  following  article 
by    a    well-respected,    long-time    Congress 
watcher.  Norm  Ornstein,  concerning  the  lam- 
entable episode  of  "60  Minutes"  which  re- 
cently aired  regarding  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Ornstein  correctly  points  out  that  the 
public's  misunderstanding  of  Congress  and 
the  legislative  process  was  manipulated  by 
CBS  News  to  reflect  poorly  on  the  institution. 
In  addition,  the  freshman  Representative  inter- 
viewed for  the  story  made  several  factual  er- 
rors, including  the  statement  that  members  re- 
ceived a  pay  increase  for  1994.  If  Members 
will  refer  to  their  paychecks  this  month,  they 
will  see  that  this  was  a  total  misrepresentation 
on  the  pan  of  "60  Minutes"  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  all  of 
the  limousines  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
a  handful  of  Members  of  the  congressional 
leadership  who  have  at  their  disposal  some 
town  cars,  and  these  are  provided  chiefly  for 
reasons  of  security. 

Again,  I  recommend  the  following  column  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Roll  Call,  Feb.  14,  1994] 
Who's  Wokse:  60  Minutes  or 
Representative  Gutierrez? 
(By  Norman  J.  Ornstein) 
A  New  York-based  writer  who  covers  the 
media  was  stunned  recently  at  a  Congres- 
sional retreat  to  see  the  deep  hostility  law- 
makers  felt   toward   the   press.    How  could 
these  Members  of  Congress,  veterans  in  the 
public  eye  and  accustomed  to  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  politics,  not  be  inured  to  the  press 
criticism  that  comes  with  the  territory? 

To  be  sure,  some  Members  may  be  as  thin- 
skinned  as  Bobby  Ray  Inman,  but  that  does 
not  explain  the  rancor  they  feel,  the  deep 
sense  of  unfairness  at  the  treatment  of  Con- 
gress and  Congresspeople  by  the  national 
press. 

Most  lawmakers  feel  the  way  they  do  be- 
cause the  phenomenon  is  real;  when  it  comes 
to  reporting  about  Congress,  all  the  normal 
rules  of  fairness  and  scrupulousness  go  out 
the  window;  cheap  shots  are  common  and  in- 
creasingly so  for  network  news  shows  and 
newsmagazines  as  for  sleazy  tabloids  on  TV 
or  at  the  supermarkets. 

Attack  almost  any  institution  in  America, 
including  Big  Business  or  Wall  Street,  or  any 
individual  from  Michael  Milken  to  Amy 
Fisher,  Lorena  Bobbitt,  Lyle  Menendez,  Mi- 
chael Jackson,  Woody  Allen,  or  Tonya  Har- 
ding, and  you  will  find  substantial  numbers 
of  credible  people  who  will  come  to  their  de- 
fense. Burned  by  the  instances  of  outrageous 
manipulation  in  "■investigative"  journalism, 
like  the  alleged  expose  of  GM  trucks  by 
"Dateline:  NBC,"  networks  and  other  major 
journalistic  outlets  try  to  present  at  least 
the  pretense  of  fairness,  showing  the  other 
side,  or  giving  an  "on  the  other  hand." 

But  Congress  is  different.  Playing  to  the 
public  hostility  towards  Congress.  Washing- 
ton, and  politicians  in  general  is  a  no-lose 
situation  for  the  press;  it's  like  throwing  red 
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meat  to  hungry  dogs,  and  getting  full  credit 
for  it. 

The  irresistible  impulse  is  triggered  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  easy,  and  with  no  price 
whatsoever  to  pay— no  lawsuits,  no  embar- 
rassing retractions,  no  need  to  think  about 
fairness  or  balance.  After  all,  no  matter  how 
cheap  the  shot,  there  are  few  if  any  defenders 
of  Congress  outside  the  institution  itself— 
and  those  inside  the  institution  can  always 
be  dismissed  as  self-serving.  What's  more,  a 
reporter  or  producer  can  always  Tind  one  or 
more  self-serving  Members  eager  and  willing 
to  join  in  the  bashing. 

There's  no  lack  of  examples.  But  the  most 
recent  illustration  of  this  dynamic,  and  the 
most  vivid  in  months  or  years,  came  a  week 
ago  on  "60  Minutes."  long  the  flagship  of 
CBS  News,  resident  for  years  at  the  top  of 
the  Nielson  ratings.  And  of  all  correspond- 
ents. Morley  Safer,  the  urbane  and  sophisti- 
cated veteran  reporter,  was  the  prime  of- 
fender. If  "60  Minutes"  ever  stood  above  the 
fray  as  the  epitome  of  tough-minded  fair- 
ness— unlike  its  competitoi-s  or  imitators — it 
can't  claim  that  lofty  perch  any  more. 

The  "60  Minutes"  idea  was  typical,  if  trite: 
do  a  modern-day  version  of  Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington,  showing  a  freshman  who 
came  to  Congress  with  a  romantic  and  Uto- 
pian vision  of  public  service  but  who  was 
quickly  jolted  by  the  reality  of  awful  poli- 
tics, smarmy  politicians,  and  lobbyists  who 
work  to  bring  him  to  his  knees.  While  his 
colleagues  are  too  weak  to  stand  firm,  he 
suffers  all  the  slings  and  arrows,  emerging 
stronger,  sadder,  and  wiser. 

The  self-serving  freshman  in  this  case  was 
Democratic  Rep.  Luis  Gutierrez  of  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago.  Gutierrez,  with  prompting 
and  help  from  a  smirking  Safer,  portraying 
himself  as  a  cross  between  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mother  Teresa  who  tried  to  reform  Congress 
and  was  slapped  down  by  its  leaders  and 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  his  fellow  freshmen; 
who  tried  to  stick  with  his  principles  by  vot- 
ing against  NFTA  despite  threats  and  in- 
timidation by  President  Clinton  and  business 
lobbyists  who  made  it  clear  that  the  cam- 
paign spigot  would  be  shut  off  if  he  didn't  toe 
the  line.  The  result,  he  suggested,  was  retal- 
iation by  the  leaders  through  poor  commit- 
tee assignments  consigning  him  to  obscu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Gutierrez's  imitation  of  Mr.  Smith  was 
bought  hook,  line,  and  sinker  by  Morley 
Safer.  But  to  anyone  knowledgeable  about 
the  contemporary  Congress,  he  was  more 
like  Eddie  Haskell,  the  friend  of  Walley 
Cleaver  known  for  his  transparent  insincer- 
ity in  'Leave  it  to  Beaver." 

Reform,  to  be  sure,  is  a  major  theme  of  the 
freshman  class,  but  the  heavy  lifting  on  re- 
form issues,  and  not  without  controversy, 
was  led  by  Members  like  Karen  Shepherd  (D- 
Utah),  Eric  Fingerhut  (D-Ohio),  and  Jennifer 
Dunn  (R-Wash). 

"Who  is  this  Guy  Gutierrez?"  was  the  com- 
ment of  an  active  Republican  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. "He  never  asked  to  testify  before  our 
committee,  and  I've  never  seen  him  when  we 
put  together  reform  proposals." 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  M.'KRVL.^ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1994 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  include 
in  the  Record  some  remarks  made  by  the 
Honorable  Deborah  K.  Chasanow  who,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1993,  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  She  became  only  the  second 
woman  to  be  appointed  to  that  bench  and  the 
first  person  from  Prince  Georges  County,  MD. 
In  her  remarks,  she  comments  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  District 
Court  of  Maryland.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation which  accomplished  that  end  and  one 
who  worked  on  that  objective  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  have  a  particular  pride  in  the 
fact  that  its  first  two  judges  will  be  Judge 
Chasanow  and  Judge  Peter  Messitte,  who  for- 
mally served  on  the  circuit  court  bench  in 
Montgomery  County.  Both  Judges  Chasanow 
and  Messitte  are  individuals  who  display  all  of 
the  characteristics  that  our  fellow  citizens 
would  want  in  persons  given  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities to  judge  and  dispose.  They  are 
possessed  of  keen  intellect,  high  moral  values, 
and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  believe  that  Judge 
Chasanow's  remarks  reflect  her  humanity  and 
her  insightfulness.  It  is  our  expectation  that  the 
new  Federal  courthouse  in  Greenbelt,  MD, 
which  will  house  the  southern  division  of  the 
district  court,  will  open  for  business  and  be 
dedicated  later  this  year.  Judges  Chasanow 
and  Messitte  will  be  two  of  the  three  judges 
who  will  preside  at  that  site.  I  believe  it  will  be 
an  addition  to  our  judicial  system  which  will 
provide  more  accessible  justice  to  our  citizens 
and  will  meet  a  need  for  such  a  judicial  facility 
long  unmet. 

I  wish  for  Judges  Chasanow  and  Messitte 
that  God  will  grant  them  the  wisdom,  compas- 
sion, and  courage  to  judge  fairly  and  deci- 
sively as  they  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
Federal  judicial  history  of  Maryland. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Chasanow  reflecting  her  personal  feel- 
ings and  her  observations  on  the  meaning  of 
her  appointment  and  her  family  and  for  all  of 
us: 

Judge  Murnaghan,  Judge  Niemeyer,  Chief 
Judge  Black.  Federal  Judges.  Senator  Sar- 
banes.  Senator  Mikulski.  Congressman 
Hoyer,  Chief  Judge  Murphy.  State  judges, 
public  officials,  honored  guests,  family  and 
friends.  I  am  honored  by  your  presence  here 
today.  We've  already  heard  from  many  excel- 
lent speakers  and  I'm  afraid  if  I  say  very 
much  you'll  realize  that  the  nice  things  they 
said  about  me  can't  be  true.  Those  who  know 
me  well  appreciate  how  uncomfortable  I  am 
being  on  center  stage  and  realize  that  I  want 
the  ordeal  to  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
I  really  must  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  Federal 
court  in  Maryland. 

Before  I  do.  I  want  to  recognize  a  few  of 
the  people  who  have  been  very  important  in 
my  life.  My  parents.  Helen  and  Howard  Koss; 
my  sister.  Tamar  Bernbaum:  my  sisters-in- 
law.  Phyllis  Richman.  Myrna  Chasanow.  and 
Ruth   Heitin.  and  their  families.  My  great 


aunt  Edith  Levine.  my  aunt  Lenore  Weseley. 
and  long  time  friends  Horty  and  Bernard 
Meyer.  And  the  two  who  have  shared  this 
year's  journey  with  me  most  closely  and 
without  whom  I  would  not  have  survived  it: 
my  husband  Howard,  and  my  stepdaughter 
Andrea.  It  has  been  an  intense  year  for  us 
and  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  love 
to  them  for  their  steadfast  encouragement 
and  support.  There  are  some  people  who  are 
not  here  in  person,  but  who  are  very  much 
here  in  spirit.  My  grandfather  continues  to 
be  an  inspiration,  even  as  the  years  dim 
some  of  the  memories.  And  Howard's  par- 
ents. Helen  and  Abe  Chasanow.  The  last  time 
I  took  an  oath  in  this  room,  they  provided 
the  new  robe  I  donned.  I  thank  Mr.  Lewis  for 
bringing  their  memory  more  alive  today.  Of 
course,  there  are  many,  many  friends  and 
colleagues  here  today  as  well.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  people  from  so  many  different  stages 
of  my  life.  Neighbors  from  Wheaton  where  I 
grew  up  and  from  College  Park  where  we  now 
live,  law  school  classmates  from  Stanford, 
colleagues  from  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice, and  of  course,  those  with  whom  I've 
worked  here  in  Federal  court,  particularly 
the  magistrate  judges  and  their  staffs,  my 
fantastic  secretary  Marie  Mooney  Plapas  and 
all  of  my  wonderful  law  clerks. 

Over  the  past  year,  many  people  have 
asked  why  do  I  want  to  be  a  district  judge? 
That  was  a  very  difficult  question,  particu- 
larly because  I  had  to  resign  from  what  the 
insiders  know  is  the  best  job  in  the  legal 
community.  My  reasons  for  seeking  this  po- 
sition include  being  a  part  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  southern  division  and  my  hope 
that  with  Baltimore  Federal  Court  experi- 
ence. Prince  George's  County  residence,  and 
Montgomery  County  background  I  could 
offer  a  unique  perspective  of  experience  and 
geography  that  might  prove  helpful  as  we 
work  to  get  the  new  courthouse  off  on  the 
right  foot.  The  real  drawback  is  that  now  if 
I  want  to  ask  my  husband  a  question,  instead 
of  just  nudging  him,  I  must  put  it  in  writing 
and  certify  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Mary- 
land. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  reporter  what  I 
thought  about  being  only  the  second  woman 
to  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  Maryland.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
first.  Judge  Shirley  Jones,  could  not  be  here 
today.  I  know  she  would  agree  with  me  that 
my  new  colleagues  don't  need  any  sensitivity- 
training,  but.  on  the  theory  that  you  can 
never  have  too  much  sensitivity,  I  have  ob- 
tained for  them  a  copy  of  Deborah  Tannen's 
best  seller  "You  Just  Don't  Understand, 
Women  and  Men  in  Conversation." 

I  am  still  amazed  that  I  was  appointed  to 
this  high  position,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  a  woman  was  appointed  given 
where  we  are  in  1993.  It  would  only  be  sur- 
prising if.  among  three  new  appointees  to 
this  court,  there  had  been  no  woman.  The 
first  judicial  nomination  made  by  President 
Clinton  was  a  woman.  Justice  Ginsberg.  Of 
the  next  30  or  so  nominations,  well  over  a 
third  were  women.  I  have  met  some  of  the 
other  women  and  I  am  very  flattered  to  be 
part  of  that  group. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  look  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  changing.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  the  makeup  of  the  Federal 
bench  will  much  more  closely  mirror  the  di- 
versity that  is  America.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  for  public  confidence  in  the 
judicial  system  that  the  bench  not  be  per- 
ceived as  an  exclusive  club,  reluctant  to 
admit  women  and  minorities.  Equality  must 
be  the  hallmark  of  the  justice  we  dispense 
and  of  the  process  by  which  judges  are  se- 
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lected.  Let  me  echo  the  wish  of  Justice 
Ginsberg,  all  women  yearn  for  the  day  when 
we  can  stop  counting. 

I  also  think  the  significance  of  my  appoint- 
ment lies  as  much  in  geography  as  in  gender. 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  the  first  Prince 
George's  County  resident  to  be  appointed 
district  court  judge.  While  not  a  native  of 
Prince  George's  County.  I  have  lived  there 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Some  people  might 
find  it  unusual  for  someone  to  move  from 
Montgomery  County  to  Prince  George's 
County,  but  let  me  assure  you  I  had  an  excel- 
lent reason,  a  wonderful  husband  firmly 
rooted  to  Prince  George's  County.  No.  I 
didn't  also  have  a  premonition  or  any  inside 
information  that  the  new  southern  division 
courthouse  would  be  built  two  miles  from 
our  home.  That  was  just  luck. 

The  southern  division  has  generated  con- 
troversy over  the  last  few  years  and  was  cre- 
ated only  after  heated  debates  among  the 
bench  and  the  bar.  I  hope  that  the  time  for 
conflict  is  over,  and  that  the  time  for  har- 
mony is  here.  TTiere  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
ahead  and  cooperative  attitude  will  be  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  make  the  southern  division 
succeed. 

Let  me  give  you  insight  into  my  early  ge- 
ography lessons.  I  grew  up  in  Montgomery 
County.  My  parents  still  live  in  the  same 
place  they  moved  to  when  I  was  3  years  old. 
My  early  view  of  Baltimore  was  as  a  city  we 
traveled  through  on  our  way  to  visit  grand- 
parents in  New  York.  Our  metropolitan  focus 
in  those  early  years  was  either  Rockville  or 
Washington.  Baltimore  was  far  away,  lit- 
erally and  figuratively.  When  I  took  the  bar 
exam  Baltimore  seemed  so  far  away  that  I 
arranged  to  stay  at  a  hotel  during  the  exam. 
Associating  Baltimore  with  taking  the  bar 
exam  did  not  help  my  early  feelings  about 
the  city. 

Just  after  the  bar  exam.  I  became  Judge 
Cahoon's  law  clerk  and  was  able  to  walk  to 
my  office  in  the  courthouse  in  Rockville.  De- 
spite my  first  exposure  to  Baltimore  during 
the  bar  exam.  I  applied  here  to  the  offices  of 
the  attorney  general  and  the  general  council 
to  the  Human  Relations  Commission  for  jobs 
after  my  1  year  clerkship.  The  trips  to  Balti- 
more for  those  interviews  were  scary  adven- 
tures for  me.  I  felt  about  Baltimore  as  some 
Baltimore  attorneys  might  initially  feel 
about  southern  Maryland.  Both  the  attorney 
general's  office  and  the  Human  Relations 
Commission  ultimately  offered  me  jobs.  It 
was  a  difficult  choice,  but  as  you  all  know.  I 
decided  to  join  the  attorney  general's  office. 
My  first  day  of  work  was  December  22.  1975. 
and  that  day  began  what  has  now  become  an 
18-year  commute  from  the  heart  of  the 
southern  division  to  Charm  City. 

I  soon  came  to  love  the  city.  VMien 
Harborplace  opened  I  must  have  gone  there 
for  lunch  every  day  for  months.  I  still  try  to 
walk  around  the  harbor  on  nice  days  as  often 
as  I  can.  And  I  am  envious  of  those  who  live 
closer  and  can  take  advantage  more  easily 
than  I  of  Baltimore's  cultural  and  culinary 
delights. 

It  isn't  just  people  like  me  from  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs  who  have  a  skewed  view  of 
Maryland  geography.  My  first  supervisor  in 
the  attorney  general's  office  thought  every- 
thing outside  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
was  on  Debby's  way  to  work.  So  I  was  asked 
to  represent  the  State  in  circuit  courts  all 
over  Maryland  on  the  theory  that  any  court- 
house outside  of  Baltimore  City  was  not  out 
of  my  way.  Throughout  it  all  I  commuted 
each  and  every  day.  although  I  stayed  with 
friends  here  in  Baltimore  if  the  weather  got 
bad  or  I  had  to  work  very  late.  Sally  and 
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Kathleen  kept  trying  to  convince  me  to 
move  to  the  city,  but  I  resisted.  By  the  way, 
yesterday  while  Kathleen  and  Sally  were 
conspiring  about  their  remarks  for  today  at 
an  undisclosed  location  in  Baltimore. 
Kathleen's  car  was  stolen.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  next  accused 
joyrider  to  appear  in  Judge  Sweeny's  court- 
room. 

The  criminal  division  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  offered  a  wonderful  vantage 
point  from  which  to  learn  all  about  this 
great  State.  I  worked  with  the  State's  attor- 
neys from  all  23  counties  and  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. There  were  trips  to  various  parts  of 
the  State,  including  a  sad  journey  to  Oak- 
land to  prepare  for  arguing  the  first  death 
penalty  case.  I  walked  the  last  route  taken 
by  Deputy  Sheriff  Livengood  during  his  un- 
fortunate encounter  with  Richard  Danny 
Tichnell.  I  also  made  shorter  trips  to  Towson 
and  Upper  Marlboro  to  help  with  training 
sessions  and  enjoyed  pleasant  early  summer 
visits  to  Ocean  City  to  join  the  State's  attor- 
neys at  their  annual  convention.  I  came 
away  with  an  appreciation  for  Maryland  ge- 
ography and  the  varying  backgrounds  pros- 
ecutors brought  to  their  jobs.  I  also  learned, 
however,  that  people  with  divergent  views 
and  experiences  can  work  together  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

Then,  a  little  more  than  S'/i  years  ago.  I 
had  the  great  fortune  to  be  appointed  as  a 
U.S.  magistrate  judge.  Although  there  was 
no  southern  division  at  the  time.  I  suspect 
that  my  southern  division  residence  was  an 
attribute  that  contributed  to  my  appoint- 
ment. My  geography  lessons  continued. 
While  Baltimore  was  my  duty  station.  I 
eventually  saw  not  only  this  courthouse,  but 
also  sat  in  courtrooms  in  Hyattsville,  Ft. 
Meade.  Rockville.  and  Ft.  Detrick.  During 
those  years.  I  came  into  contact  with  liti- 
gants, lawyers,  and  jurors  from  all  over  the 
Sute. 

Maryland  is  unique  in  that  it  is  large 
enough  to  boast  both  mountains  and  sea- 
shores, yet  small  enough  that  we  can  travel 
to  each  in  less  than  a  day.  One  can  canoe  the 
Potomac,  sail  on  the  Chesapeake,  or  surf  in 
the  Atlantic.  We  can  enjoy  the  history  of  co- 
lonial capitals  and  the  vision  of  planned 
towns  like  Greenbelt  and  Columbia.  We  can 
feaist  on  delicacies  like  the  Chesapeake  blue 
crab  and  St.  Marys'  stuffed  ham  almost  any- 
where. We  should  also  be  proud  of  our  re- 
gional diversity,  but  we  must  strive  to  work 
together. 

Now  that  some  of  you  will  be  traveling  to 
the  southern  division  area.  I  hope  you  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  nice 
things  we  have  to  offer  and  will  learn  to 
know  and  love  the  southern  division  as  I 
came  to  know  and  love  Baltimore.  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  take  the  time  to  explore  will 
come  to  appreciate  the  bounty  of  the  south- 
em  division  counties. 

Aside  from  a  healthy  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  the  entire  State.  I  bring  to  my  new 
role  a  grave  concern  that  all  people  who  find 
themselves  in  Federal  court  in  Maryland  de- 
serve the  most  efficient,  courteous,  and  com- 
petent service  we  can  provide.  To  succeed,  it 
will  take  the  full  effort  of  all  of  us  to  admin- 
ister justice.  The  southern  division  has  been 
created,  not  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
lawyers  and  judges,  but  because  having  a 
courthouse  in  that  part  of  the  State  will  help 
all  of  us  to  serve  the  litigants  better.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  put  aside  the  lingering 
doubts  about  whether  there  should  be  a 
southern  division.  It's  here  and  here  to  stay. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  distracted  by  any  regionalism. 
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There  is  no  north  versus  south.  There  is  a 
common  goal  to  administer  justice  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Two  divisions  will  fur- 
ther that  goal  because  of  our  cooperative  ef- 
fort. I  look  forward  to  working  closer  to 
home,  but  just  as  closely  with  my  Baltimore 
colleagues.  Although  I  will  be  a  part  of 
bringing  Federal  justice  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  I  will  be  a  judge  not  for  the 
southern  division  but  for  all  of  Maryland.  My 
pledge  to  those  here  in  Baltimore,  as  to 
those  all  over  the  State,  Is  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  my  best  to  advance  the  high 
ideals  of  those  who  served  before  me  and 
with  whom  I  now  serve.  I  will  strive  to  jus- 
tify the  confidence  expressed  by  Senator  Sar- 
banes'  recommendation  and  President  Clin- 
ton's appointment.  Thank  you. 


CELEBRATE  THE  CENTENNIAL  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  22 
marks  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  the  oldest 
Ukrainian-American  organization  in  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  Shamokin,  PA,  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Association  has  grown  from  the 
original  13  branches  to  370  branches  in  27 
States  and  7  provinces  in  Canada. 

Throughout  its  first  century,  the  association 
has  provided  leadership  in  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  richness  of  American  culture.  From  schol- 
arships to  the  construction  of  churches  and 
community  centers,  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation has  served  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

In  addition  the  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion publishes  Svoboda,  the  oldest  Ukrainian- 
language  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Weekly  in  English  and  a  children's  maga- 
zine Veselka.  The  association  has  also  fi- 
nanced the  publication  of  many  tx)Oks  includ- 
ing "Harvest  of  Sorrow,"  a  painful  history  of 
the  famine  in  Ukraine  during  the  1930s. 

Through  these  publications,  the  association 
has  highlighted  the  hardship  and  suffering  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  under  Soviet  rule.  And 
through  the  years  the  Association  has  fought 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Ukraine. 

In  its  second  century,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Association  has  embarked  on  a  mission  to 
strengthen  democratic  and  free  mari<et  institu- 
tions in  Ukraine.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  association  in  this  endeavor. 

As  an  Ukrainian-American,  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Association. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA CENTRAL  VALLEY  SPELLING 
BEE  PARTICIPANTS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1994 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  middle  school  students  chosen 
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to  participate  in  the  12th  annual  California 
Central  Valley  Spelling  Bee.  These  top  spell- 
ers were  selected  from  over  1 60,000  students 
from  throughout  Sacramento,  Placer,  Yolo,  El 
Dorado.  Nevada,  Sutter,  Solano,  Colusa,  and 
Yuba  Counties  to  compete  in  this  regional 
competition. 

I  want  to  commend  each  one  of  them  for 
the  time  and  commitment  that  they  have  in- 
vested learning  many  difficult  words.  I  praise 
their  hard  work  and  dedication  in  preparing  for 
this  event  and  wish  them  all  the  best  of  luck. 
With  these  principles,  these  students  of 
Central  Valley  are  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
building  a  strong  foundation  for  their  edu- 
cation. This  spelling  competition  installs  in 
these  young  adults  the  love  of  learning  that 
will  take  them  through  high  school,  college, 
and  beyond. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  applauding  the 
parents  and  teachers,  and  the  coordinator  of 
this  event.  Ms.  Molly  Evangelisti,  for  their  sup- 
port of  these  youngsters'  endeavors.  Their 
backing  will  encourage  these  bright  students 
to  strive  for  the  academic  excellence  and  the 
bright  future  that  lies  just  ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  today  in 
honoring  the  accomplishments  that  the  Califor- 
nia Central  Valley  Spelling  Bee  represents, 
past  and  present,  and  I  personally  extend  my 
congratulations  on  the  winning  efforts  of  all  the 
participants. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  FOREMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  Ray  Fore- 
man, one  of  the  leaders  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  southern  California  during  the  past  30 
years  and  a  very  close  friend.  Ray  and  I  were 
allies  in  many  political  battles  during  the  past 
two  decades.  I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty 
that  Ray  played  a  pivotal  role  in  securing  both 
modest  and  significant  political  victories  for 
labor. 

While  still  in  his  twenties  Ray  first  exhibited 
the  ambition  and  sense  of  justice  that  have 
characterized  his  career.  A  plumber  by  trade, 
his  fellow  union  members  elected  him  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Pipe  Trades  Convention  for 
several  years  in  the  1960's.  From  there,  Ray 
rose  swiftly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pipe  Trades 
leadership.  In  1974-75,  he  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  State  Pipe  Trades;  a  year 
later,  he  became  president  of  State  Pipe 
Trades  Council. 

His  star  shone  brighter  in  the  1980's,  a  dec- 
ade in  which  labor  was  under  assault  by  con- 
servative politicians  spoiling  for  a  fight. 
Through  it  all  Ray  maintained  his  unshakable 
conviction  in  the  cause  of  working  men  and 
women.  In  1982,  he  was  elected  head  of  the 
Southern  California  Pipe  Trades  District  Coun- 
cil, the  parent  organization  of  14  local  pipe 
trades  unions.  He  continues  to  serve  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  council  today. 

Ray  assumed  additional  responsibilities  in 
1985,  when  the  United  Association  appointed 
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him  to  the  UA/Carpenters  Committee,  and  2 
years  later,  when  he  was  named  adviser  to 
the  Laborers  Committee.  Around  the  same 
time,  Ray  was  elected  as  a  permanent  execu- 
tive board  member  of  the  California  State  Pipe 
Trades  Council — the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

I  have  found  myself  closely  aligned  with  Ray 
during  several  of  my  most  cherished  political 
battles  in  public  office.  Our  effort  to  promote 
solar  energy  and  union  labor  culminated  in  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between  the 
Southern  California  Pipe  Trades  District  Coun- 
cil No.  16  and  the  Luz  Corp.  In  addition,  Ray's 
message  about  the  damage  that  misinterpreta- 
tion of  ERISA  was  doing  to  California  led  to 
House  passage  of  H.R.  1036. 

Ray  has  earned  a  long  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. I  know  he  looks  forward  to  spending 
more  time  with  his  wife,  Susan,  four  children 
and  eight  grandchildren.  He  plans  to  live  part 
time  in  Santa  Barbara  and  part  time  on  prop- 
erty he  purchased  on  a  lake  in  the  Ozari< 
Mountains  of  Missouri.  Either  way  he  can't  go 
wrong. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Ray  Foreman,  a  man  of  integrity  and  an  out- 
standing labor  leader  who  put  the  needs  and 
interests  of  working  people  above  all  else. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. INC. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  National  Association, 
Inc.  [UNA],  as  it  celebrates  on  this  day  an  im- 
pressive 1 00th  anniversary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  UNA  deserves 
great  credit  for  work  done  to  better  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Ukrainian-American  community 
since  its  establishment  in  1894  in  Shamokin, 
PA,  a  city  in  my  congressional  district.  Like 
many  struggling  immigrant  communities  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Ukrainian-Americans  des- 
perately needed  assistance  and  a  sense  of 
community  in  adjusting  to  life  in  a  new  land. 
The  UNA  was  there  to  provide  moderate  fi- 
nancial support  and  help  maintain  the  rich  her- 
itage and  tradition  of  the  Ukrainian  culture 
through  its  fraternal  organization. 

After  many  years  of  excellence  and  success 
in  reaching  out  to  Ukrainian-Americans,  the  or- 
ganization has  grown  exponentially.  From  a 
mere  13  branches  in  1894,  the  UNA  now  has 
370  branches  in  27  States  and  7  Canadian 
provinces.  UNA'S  66,000  members  and  SI  00 
million  in  assets  make  it  the  largest  Ukrainian- 
American  fraternal  insurance  organization.  Its 
original  newspaper,  Svoboda,  is  the  oldest 
Ukrainian  newspaper  in  the  worid. 

The  important  work  of  today's  UNA  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Shamokin  original.  The  origi- 
nal. The  organization  provides  over  $120,000 
in  scholarships  annually  to  its  members.  It  op- 
erates a  senior  citizen  retirement  home  for 
members,  provides  mortgages,  and  has 
helped  subsidize  the  construction  of  Ukrainian 
churches  and  community  centers  across  North 
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America.  UNA  is  also  a  patron  of  Ukrainian 
cultural  and  religious  activities.  In  New  York, 
the  UNA  operates  a  full-service  resort  of 
Soyuzivka  which  provides  a  full  range  of 
Ukrainian  cultural  enrichment  activities. 

Recent  independence  of  the  Ukraine  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  was  certainly  causes 
for  tremendous  celebration  among  Ukrainian- 
Americans.  The  UNA  had  exceptional  fore- 
sight to  plan  for  this  inevitable  event.  As  eariy 
as  1990,  the  UNA  was  funding  substantial  hu- 
manitarian, educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  Ukraine.  In  1992,  it  established  a 
foundation  which  will  help  this  new  country  fur- 
ther promote  democratic  and  free-market  re- 
forms essential  to  a  prosperous  future. 

With  its  wori<  both  here,  in  North  America, 
as  well  as  the  Ukraine,  the  UNA  is  providing 
praiseworthy  services  to  the  Ukrainian  nation 
across  the  globe.  Impressively,  today  in 
Shamokin  the  UNA  continues  to  serve  the 
Transfiguration  Catholic  Church,  once  estab- 
lished by  100  Ukrainian-Americans  over  85- 
years  ago. 

May  I  add  my  sincerest  congratulations  on 
this  1 00th  anniversary  celebration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AFRICAN- AMERICAN 
FAMILY  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  L  CLYBURN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  legislative  resolu- 
tion by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  celebration  of  African-American 
Family  Heritage  Week. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Legislative  Resolution  for  African- 
American  Family  Heritage  Week 

Whereas  South  Carolina  is  comprised  of 
many  people  of  diverse  beliefs,  cultures,  her- 
itages, and  races: 

Whereas  the  people  of  South  Carolina  deepy- 
ly  appreciate  and  strongly  value  the  diverse 
cultural  contributions  that  all  people  make 
to  our  overall  society  and  recognize  that  our 
diversity  is  our  strength,  when  all  people  are 
provided  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
unique  positive  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  society  as  a  whole; 

Whereas  the  people  of  South  Carolina  rec- 
ognize that  the  family  is  the  most  important 
unit  that  serves  to  create,  preserve,  and  pro- 
mote a  cohesive  community  that  values  di- 
versity, maintains  a  strong  commitment  to 
top  quality  education,  strives  for  high 
achievement,  and  respects  the  rights  and 
property  of  all  people; 

Whereas  the  values  of  belief  in  God.  appre- 
ciation for  diversity,  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  education,  high  achievement,  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  all  peo- 
ple, which  are  shared  by  the  African-Amer- 
ican extended  family,  are  consistent  with  the 
values  that  are  shared  by  all  people  of  South 
Carolina: 

Whereas  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  major  religious  institution  in  the 
South  Carolina  community  that  has  contrib- 
uted civic,  educational,  moral,  and  religious 
leadership  for  all  people  for  well  over  two 
centuries; 

Whereas  the  Mt.  Olive  African  Methodist 
Episcopal    Church    of   Green    Pond.    South 
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Carolina,  has  contributed  leadership  and  has 
served  the  community  for  over  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  and.  under  the  leadership 
of  its  pastor,  the  Reverend  William  Doyle, 
has  initiated  an  annual  week-long  observ- 
ances of  African-American  family  heritage 
and  has  initiated  this  annual  Black  Family 
Heritage  Dinner  to  raise  funds  for  scholar- 
ships and  ongoing  community  programs  that 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  people  in  our  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  Mt.  Olive  A.M.E.  Church  of  Green 
Pond.  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  past  achievements  and  supported  in 
all  of  its  future  efforts  to  serve  the  people  of 
South  Carolina: 

We.  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  with  the  approval  of  our  Governor. 
The  Honorable  Carroll  Campbell,  on  this  26th 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1994.  do  hereby  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
February  (the  22nd  through  28th)  to  be  Afri- 
can-American Family  Heritage  Week  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  observance  of  the 
importance  of  the  family  unit  to  our  commu- 
nity, the  contributions  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican extended  family,  the  value  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  cultural  diversity  of  our  soci- 
ety, and  the  legacy  of  high  achievement  and 
commitment  to  educational  excellence.  We. 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  African-American 
Family  Heritage  Week  is  to  be  observed  each 
year  henceforth,  under  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  and  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  May  God  continue  to  bless 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  may  God 
continue  to  bless  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  an 
important  milestone  in  the  life  of  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community,  as  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association  [UNA],  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est secular  Ukrainian-American  organization 
celebrates  its  1 0Oth-year  anniversary. 

The  role  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity over  the  last  century  has  been  invalu- 
able. As  a  fraternal  insurance  organization,  it 
provided  the  life  insurance  needs  for  genera- 
tions of  Ukrainian-Americans,  but  it  also  has 
done  much  more  than  that.  It  provides  its 
membership,  and  by  extension,  the  entire 
Ukrainian-American  community  with  a  wide 
range  of  services  and  benefits — cultural,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  chantable.  Its  publications 
include  the  oldest  Ukrainian-language  daily 
newspaper  m  the  worid,  Svoboda  and  the  re- 
spected English-language,  The  Ukrainian 
Weekly.  The  UNA  provides  scholarships  and 
low-interest  mortgages  for  the  construction  of 
Ukrainian  churches  and  community  centers. 
The  UNA  has  been  instrumental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  well-organized  and  tightly  knit 
Ukrainian-American  community — it  has  been  a 
critical  link  in  maintaining  this  community's 
structure  and  cohesiveness.  In  so  doing,  it  has 
added  significantly  to  the  rich  fabric  of  this 
country's  heritage. 
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But  there  is  another  critical  dimension  to  this 
organization's  work  that  cannot  be  overiooked. 
Throughout  the  last  century,  the  UNA  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  pressing  for  the  age- 
old  dream  of  an  independent,  democratic 
Ukrainian  state.  Through  its  numerous  prac- 
tical actions  as  well  as  its  publications,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association  never  ceased 
its  efforts  to  achieve  that  dream,  irrespective 
of  the  skepticism  that  existed. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dream 
has  turned  into  a  reality,  and  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association  can  stand  proud  knowing 
it  played  an  important  role  in  the  achievement 
of  Ukraine's  independence.  Of  course,  numer- 
ous challenges  remain  in  rooting  and  develop- 
ing the  young  Ukrainian  state.  The  UNA, 
mindful  of  this,  is  engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
development  of  democracy  and  free-market  in- 
stitutions in  Ukraine  and,  no  doubt,  given  its 
viability  and  strength,  will  continue  to  confnb- 
ute. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association  has 
been  a  valuable  resource  to  me  in  my  capac- 
ity as  Helsinki  Commission  cochairman,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  closely.  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  UNA  on  its  centennial 
and  express  my  hopes  for  its  continued  suc- 
cess. 


IRRATIONAL  FEARS  PUT 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  REST 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1994 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Lincoln  Star  on  February  7,  1994.  This 
editorial  echoes  the  sentiments  of  this  Member 
that,  far  too  frequently,  sound  science  is  being 
ignored  and  taken  hostage  by  special  interest 
groups  who  specialize  in  exaggerating  nsks 
and  exploiting  people's  fears.  Unfortunately, 
the  threat  to  sound  public  policy  decisions  on 
issues  like  safe  drinking  water,  pesticide  use, 
and  the  use  of  new  technologies  is  real  and 
can  only  be  effectively  fought  by  fully  educat- 
ing the  public  about  the  costs  and  t)enefits  of 
each  and  every  issue. 
Irrational  Fears  Put  Technology  to  Test 

The  Unknown,  the  uncontrollable,  the  un- 
imaginable. 

Those  are  the  definitions  of  things  that 
strike  fear  into  the  heart  of  the  average 
American.  Psychologists  say  people  are  less 
accepting  of  risks  from  these  types  of 
sources  than  from  others  in  life,  which  could 
be  defined  as  one  (generally  acceptable)  risk 
after  another. 

They  also  note  that  the  real  risk  to  health 
and  safety  from  a  given  source  may  have  lit- 
tle or  no  relation  to  the  public's  perception 
of  that  risk. 

This  has  long  been  a  source  of  frustration 
for  scientists,  public  health  officials  and  oth- 
ers who  must  set  public  policy. 

Probably  no  sphere  of  public  regulation 
has  been  so  ruled  by  public  fears  than  risks 
associated  with  the  environment  and  food 
safety. 

Former  head  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  William  K.  Reilly.  now  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  aptly  calls 
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it  "agenda-setting  by  episodic  panic,"  and 
rightly  notes  the  "need  to  develop  a  new  sys- 
tem for  taking  action  on  the  environment 
that  isn't  based  on  responding  to  the  nightly 
news." 

But  just  as  legislators,  scientists  and  other 
officials  are  recognizing  a  new  scientific  im- 
perative, a  whole  industry  of  professional 
fear-mongers  has  sprung  up  to  challenge 
every  scientific  break-through,  to  poke  at 
people's  fears  and  exploit  them  for  their  own 
agendas. 

They  are  the  Chicken  Littles  of  our  time. 
The  sky  is  falling  with  every  new  chemical 
uncovered.  They  are  having  a  heyday  with 
biotechnology  and  the  rapid-fire  advances 
announced  nearly  daily. 

The  fact  that  these  public  interest  groups 
might  be  occasionally  or  partially  right,  or 
at  least  operate  from  a  genuine  standard  of 
concern  makes  it  tougher  for  people  to  sift 
through  the  conflicting  opinions. 

The  latest  example  is  BST.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  just  approved  the  use 
of  BST,  a  naturally  occurring  hormone,  that 
injected  into  milking  cows,  increases  their 
milk  production. 

BST.  a  product  of  genetic  engineering,  over 
which  the  general  public  has  no  control,  fits 
the  definition  of  risk  for  which  people  are 
likely  to  overreact.  Indeed,  to  read  the  press 
releases  from  the  Pure  Food  Coalition,  which 
is  calling  for  a  milk  boycott,  this  genetically 
engineered  hormone  will  end  civilization  as 
we  know  it. 

We  suspect  the  outrage  over  psisteurization 
earlier  in  this  century  caused  a  similar 
panic. 

New  technologies  will  demand  we  be  more 
sophisticated. 

Seeing  monsters  in  the  dark  is  natural,  but 
now  that  we  have  electricity,  perhaps  we 
should  use  it  more  often. 

It's  folly — expensive  folly — for  public  pol- 
icy to  be  led  by  popular  panic  rather  than 
sound  science. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  URBAN 
WATERSHED  RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1994 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Urban  Watershed 
Restoration  Act.  This  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion will  provide  local  governments  and  citi- 
zens groups  with  the  resources  and  a  meth- 
odology to  revitalize  and  restore  the  waters  in 
urban  areas. 

Last  year,  American  Rivers  named  the  Ana- 
costia  River  the  most  endangered  urban  and 
the  fourth  dirtiest  river  in  the  United  States. 
The  Anacostia  River  is  emblematic  of  dozens 
of  other  waterways  around  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  neglect  and  outright  abuse,  urban 
lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  other  waterways — 
particularly  those  in  low-income  and  minority 
communities — are  trashed-out,  channelized 
and  enclosed  as  sewers,  and  fouled  with  raw 
sewage  and  stormwater  runoff.  The  Urban 
Watershed  bill  is  designed  to  equip  govern- 
ments and  citizens  groups  with  the  resources 
to  restore  urban  wateoMays. 

I  appreciate  that  some  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  address  some  of  the  current 
threats  to  urban  rivers.  Yet  the  unadorned 
facts  support  the  proposition  that  the  severity 
of  the  problems  warrants  a  specific  program. 
The  Urban  Watershed  bill  would  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  National  Urban  Water- 
shed Restoration  grants  program  within  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  non-point 
source  program.  Under  the  bill,  at  least  25 
percent  of  annually  appropriated  section  319 
funds  would  be  dedicated  to  urban  river  res- 
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toration  projects.  A  1992  study  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  found  that  while 
urban  areas  comprise  only  about  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  country,  pollu- 
tion from  these  areas  accounts  for  18  percent 
of  impaired  river  miles,  and  these  areas  re- 
ceive only  13  percent  of  the  available  funding. 

The  Administrator  would  use  the  program  to 
encourage  communities  to  use  physical  res- 
toration projects  to  meet  stormwater  and  com- 
bined sewer  overflow  permit  requirements  and 
other  water  quality  objectives  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  States  with  demonstrated  success- 
ful river  restoration  programs  would  administer 
the  program  themselves;  otherwise,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  would  administer 
the  program  directly. 

The  Administrator  would  issue  grants  using 
an  established  set  of  criteria,  including  stand- 
ards related  to  ecological  objectives.  Priority 
for  projects  would  be  given  to  those  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  watersheds  of  identified  na- 
tional estuaries,  provided  that  they  assist  in 
implementing  completed  National  Estuary  Pro- 
gram plans. 

Citizen  involvement  is  a  central  innovation  in 
the  Urban  Watershed  Restoration  Act.  Thus, 
under  the  bill,  projects  would  be  funded  only 
if  they  have  both  a  local  government  and  a 
local  citizens  group  sponsor.  The  numerous 
environmental  restoration  efforts  already  under 
way  attest  to  the  dedication  of  urban  residents 
to  revitalizing  the  waterways  in  their  commu- 
nities. The  Urban  Watershed  Restoration  Act 
will  provide  them  with  the  means  to  restore 
urban  lakes,  rivers,  streams  and  other  water- 
ways that  have  been  among  the  most  ne- 
glected. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  and  tadly  needed  legislation. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  February  22,  1994) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Ben 
NiGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Paul  D.  Kerbel,  Congregation 
Nevey  Shalom,  Bowie,  MD,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  ancestors:  We 
ask  Your  blessings  for  our  country,  for 
its  Government,  for  its  leaders  and  ad- 
visers, and  for  all  who  exercise  just  and 
rightful  authority.  Teach  them  in- 
sights of  Your  Torah,  that  they  may 
administer  all  affairs  of  State  fairly, 
that  peace  and  security,  happiness  and 
prosperity,  justice  and  freedom  may 
forever  abide  in  our  midst. 

Creator  of  all  flesh,  bless  all  the  in- 
habitants of  our  country  with  Your 
spirit.  May  citizens  of  all  races  and 
creeds  forge  a  common  bond  in  true 
harmony  to  banish  all  hatred  and  big- 
otry and  to  safeguard  the  ideals  and 
free  institutions  which  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  our  country. 

May  this  land  under  Your  Providence 
be  an  influence  for  good  throughout 
the  world,  uniting  all  people  in  peace 
and  freedom  and  helping  them  to  fulfill 
the  vision  of  Your  prophet:  "Nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  experience  war  any 
more." 

And  let  us  say:  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  B'VUD]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  February  23, 1994. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


Kerbel,  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Prince  Georges  County,  MD.  I 
know  the  Senate  joins  me  in  thanking 
Rabbi  Kerbel  for  delivering  this  morn- 
ing's prayer. 

Rabbi  Kerbel  is  Rabbi  of  Congrega- 
tion Nevey  Shalom  in  Bowie,  MD.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  Washington  Board 
of  Rabbis,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal— Federation  of 
Greater  Washington,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Rabbinic  Cabinet  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 

I  certainly  appreciated  Rabbi 
Kerbel's  words  of  inspiration  this 
morning.  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
enlighten  our  efforts  to  engage  in  rea- 
soned, respectful  debate  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  until  the  hour  of 
10:15  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 
The  first  45  minutes  of  morning  busi- 
ness is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  shortly  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


RABBI  PAUL  KERBEL 

Ms.   MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  guest  chaplain  is  Rabbi  Paul 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  about  budget  deficits  that 
ought  to  concern  Americans  is  that  it 
is  the  tool  by  which  Government  can 
excessively  control  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. With  Congress  inattentive  and 
uncaring  about  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit,  we  find  that  we  end  up  funding 
an  increasingly  arrogant  bureaucracy 
which  stretches  its  influence  over  the 
daily  lives  of  Americans  in  untold,  un- 
numbered, and  unimaginable  ways.  The 
loss  of  freedoms  that  Americans  sense 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

If  Congress  ever  got  to  the  point 
where  we  actually  accounted  for  every- 


thing we  spent,  we  would  then  have  to 
prioritize.  And  once  we  started  to 
prioritize,  those  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  are  the  most  offensive,  the 
most  invasive  of  American  privacy, 
would  clearly  come  under  our  purview. 

We  discuss  the  deficit  in  such  ab- 
stract terms  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  understand  fully  what  impact 
the  deficit  has  on  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. As  I  travel  this  country,  and  as  I 
travel  my  home  State  of  Wyoming.  I 
find  an  increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans terrified  of  their  Government,  ac- 
tively trying  to  serve  it  instead  of  ex- 
pecting it  to  serve  them,  and  actively 
trying  to  stay  out  of  sight  lest  it 
should  take  notice. 

For  example,  among  the  other  things 
Congress  does  is  to  increase  continu- 
ously the  funding  of  an  agency,  like 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which, 
when  it  challenges  an  American  on  his 
or  her  taxes,  can  rely  on  a  bottomless 
well  of  money  to  audit,  investigate, 
and  litigate.  Oftentimes,  a  taxpayer  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  literally  hav- 
ing to  admit  guilt  rather  than  contest 
the  IRS's  judgment  because  it  will  cost 
more  to  defend  than  to  admit  guilt. 

The  EPA  acts  in  much  the  same  way. 
If  you  attempt  to  challenge  the  EPA, 
they  will  very  likely  declare  you  a 
willful  violator  and  aissess  a  fine,  which 
will  run  throughout  the  litigation,  for 
your  alleged  violation.  Who  dares  ex- 
pose themselves  to  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment? 

This  invidious  power  is  the  result,  as 
much  as  anything,  of  agencies  having 
too  much  money.  Of  agencies  that 
themselves  do  not  have  to  decide 
among  the  priorities  under  their  pur- 
view. And  so  as  we  casually  go  along 
adding  to  the  budget  deficit,  we  are 
also  adding  to  the  arrogance  of  Amer- 
ican bureaucratic  power. 

We  have  allowed  the  budget  system 
to  get  so  complex  that  even  its  most 
admirable  practitioners  do  not  under- 
stand it  all.  That  is  why  the  debate  on 
the  balanced  budget  resolution  is  so 
critical  a  one  to  Americans. 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment;  they  say  it 
would  raise  taxes  on  Americans.  The 
assumption  behind  such  a  statement  is 
that  those  of  us  in  Congress  are  such 
fools  that  we  are  unable  to  make  a 
judgment  about  priorities.  Instead  of 
raising  taxes  on  Americans,  we  might 
select  among  some  of  the  current 
wealth  transfer  programs,  or  maybe  we 
would  make  a  judgment  on  whether 
some  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
were  actually  serving  the  needs  of  the 
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people   as   contemplated   by    the   Con- 
stitution. 

We  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  have  to  make  deci- 
sions. The  assumption  that  our  choice 
lies  among  adding  to  the  deficit,  con- 
tinuing the  deficit  interminably,  or 
simply  increasing  the  abuse  of  Govern- 
ment on  Americans  is  a  telling  state- 
ment about  the  mindset  that  has  set- 
tled upon  Congress.  Why  is  it  that  we 
can  borrow  from  our  grandchildren's 
future  or  punish  Americans  with  taxes, 
but  we  are  unable  to  make  a  judgment 
to  spend  less  or  spend  more  wisely? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  the  budget  as  the  morning  goes 
on,  but  for  the  moment  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  to  my  friend 
from  Wyoming,  who  will  be  leaving 
this  body  at  the  end  of  this  Congress, 
and  he  will  be  missed  for  the  depth 
that  he  goes  into  subjects  such  as  this. 
For  those  who  would  oppose  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  is  that  an 
indication  we  have  given  up,  that  we 
cannot  prioritize  or  quit  funding  pro- 
grams that  will  not  work? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  that  is  the 
only  conclusion  you  can  draw  from  the 
arguments  raised  against  it.  The  whole 
argument  that  we  are  taking  from  Con- 
gress the  power  of  the  purse  is  non- 
sense. We  will  still  have  the  power  of 
the  purse.  It  will  just  be  a  more  respon- 
sibly defined  power,  which  is  not  the 
type  of  power  we  possess  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend.  I  am 
not  schooled  in  the  school  of  econom- 
ics. I  was  raised  in  an  area  where  eco- 
nomics or  your  economic  well-being 
was  judged  by  your  accounts  receivable 
which  was  in  your  left  front  pocket  and 
your  accounts  payable  were  in  your 
right  front  pocket.  And  nothing  hap- 
pens in  the  right  front  until  something 
happens  in  the  left  front. 

That  is  the  way  we  should  operate 
this  Government,  because  I  come  out  of 
local  government  where  we  were  not 
only  the  people  who  set  the  budget,  we 
were  also  the  same  three  people  who 
were  on  the  appropriations.  We  appro- 
priated the  money  and  spent  it. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  budget  this 
morning.  Yes,  there  are  some  things 
that  we  like  about  the  budget  and  some 
things  we  want  to  work  with  the  Budg- 
et Committee  on.  But  there  are  some 
that  I  think  we  have  forgotten  as  we 
are  making  our  assumptions  on  how  we 
do  our  business.  No.  1,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  have  to  get  away  or  depart 
from  baseline  budgeting.  If  we  are  to 
get  some  kind  of  control  on  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  ledger,  we  have  to  do 
something  other  than  baseline  budget- 
ing. 


We  do  not  assume  that  we  start  6  per- 
cent higher  this  next  year  based  on  last 
year's  budget.  It  was  my  intention 
back  in  1990  on  the  4  percent  solution 
that  would  say  we  can  allow  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  grow  4  percent  based  on 
previous  year's  expenditures,  and  still 
maintain  proper  reserves  in  the  event 
that  we  had  a  catastrophe  or  national 
emergency  that  we  will  take  care  of. 
We  have  had  to  take  care  of  some  of 
those,  of  course  the  latest  being  the 
earthquake  in  California.  So  deficit  re- 
duction is  one  thing.  Debt  reduction  is 
quite  another. 

I  have  talked  about  what  is  really 
fueling  the  economy  at  this  time 
which,  of  course,  is  small  business.  Big 
business  is  laying  off  people.  There  is 
no  expansion,  no  job  opportunity  right 
now  like  there  is  in  small  business. 
Yet,  that  engine  that  is  powering  this 
new  rebirth  of  the  American  economy 
is  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  right 
now. 

The  small  businesses  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  are  on  Main  Street  Montana 
which  were  telling  me  this:  That  they 
are  hiring  part-time  workers — no  full- 
time  workers — because  of  the  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
solid  rebuilding,  that  the  future  is 
pretty  well  intact.  But  they  also  see 
more  rules  and  regulations  coming 
down  the  pike  that  is  going  to  affect 
the  way  they  do  business.  And  they  are 
worried  about  that.  They  are  also  wor- 
ried, and  legitimately  so,  about  health 
care  and  which  direction  it  is  going  to 
go  while  we  reform  that  industry.  I 
think  we  should  probably  tackle  wel- 
fare reform  before  we  do  anything 
about  health  care  reform. 

I  am  not  particularly  enamored  with 
the  President's  health  plan.  But  I  am 
also  not  enamored  with  the  status  quo. 
There  are  some  reforms  that  have  to  be 
made.  I  think  we  can  do  that.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  welfare  reform. 

I  cannot  blame  these  small-business 
men  as  they  try  to  make  some  kind  of 
commitment  to  the  future  not  only  for 
their  employees  but  for  themselves  and 
for  the  enterprise  that  they  are  they 
are  in. 

Let  us  take  one  example  in  the  budg- 
et. There  is  a  1,000  percent  increase  in 
fees  to  be  a  dealer  in  firearms;  1,000 
percent.  That  affects  almost  3,000  indi- 
vidual people  in  my  State  of  Montana 
who  probably,  more  than  anything 
else,  maintain  a  license  for  a  hobby. 

I  would  say  that  the  engine  that  is 
fueling  the  economy— small  business  in 
this  country— right  now  has  more  fears 
and  reservations  about  the  activities  of 
this  Government  and  what  is  coming 
down  not  only  in  taxes,  not  only  in  the 
taxes  that  were  retroactively  passed  a 
year  ago,  but  now  are  doing  business 
with  their  CPA's  and  finding  out  that 
their  future  may  be  on  the  line  and 
they  might  make  it  on  that  dreaded  en- 
dangered species  list. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Wyoming. 
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1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Senator  Wal- 
lop for  his  statement  and  also  Senator 
Burns  for  his  statement.  I  cannot  help 
but  think,  when  I  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  he  talks  about 
changing  the  baseline,  that  he  is  really 
saying  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
baseline  that  has  built-in  escalating 
spending.  That  does  not  happen  in  the 
businesses  in  Montana  nor  in  Okla- 
homa nor  in  99  percent  of  all  the  busi- 
nesses in  America  or  in  families.  When 
they  use  budgets,  they  say  what  are  we 
spending  this  year?  What  are  the  ac- 
tual dollars  this  year?  And  they  use 
that  as  a  baseline,  not  what  is  antici- 
pated growth,  expected  growth.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  very  unfortunate. 

So  I  compliment  my  friend  from 
Montana  for  saying  that  we  should 
have  some  common  sense  budget  re- 
form, and  we  have  not  seen  that  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  a 
couple  of  things  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  One  is  a  lot  of  the  rhet- 
oric that  we  have  heard  from  various 
administration  officials. 

I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  have  heard  people  taking  great 
claim  for  the  deficit  that  is  coming 
down.  They  are  saying  this  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  it  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  deficit  reduction  package 
that  passed  last  year.  They  incorrectly 
state  it  is  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
package  in  history.  CBO  says  that  is 
not  the  case.  CBO  says  433,  not  3,500. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  talk  about 
facts.  CBO  says  in  the  deficit  reduction 
package  that  there  are  over  $2  in  taxes 
for  every  $1  of  spending  cuts.  I  contin- 
ually hear  people  in  the  administration 
say  it  had  more  in  spending  cuts  than 
it  had  in  tax  increases.  That  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  CBO's  esti- 
mates that  the  deficit  for  1995  will  be 
$113  billion  less  than  what  they  said  it 
would  be  a  year  ago.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  know  why  that  is. 
That  is  $113  billion  less  in  debt  in- 
crease. All  of  us  applaud  that.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  Did  it  come  from  the 
deficit  package  last  year?  Part  of  it. 
Did  it  come  from  spending  cuts?  None 
of  it. 

I  think  that  is  important  to  know. 
We  have  $113  billion.  CBO  now  says 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  smaller 
debt  increase  than  anticipated  1  year 
ago.  That  is  a  significant  reduction. 
Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  insert  this  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues  because 
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we  have  done  this  not  only  for  1995,  but 
for  1996,  1997,  and  for  1998. 

CBO  says  $5  billion  will  come  from 
spending  cuts.  I  said  none  of  it  from 
spending  cuts.  But  CBO  did  not  know 
we  were  going  to  pass  so-called  urgent 
disaster  relief.  All  of  that  was  off  budg- 
et. All  of  that  was  added  to  debt.  That 
more  than  compensates  for  the  $5  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  that  CBO  was 
saying  was  in  this  package.  Forty-six 
billion  dollars  of  it  was  taxes  increases. 

I  do  not  make  any  bones  about  that. 
We  did  pass  that.  I  give  President  Clin- 
ton credit  for  it.  Forty-six  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  $113  billion  was  tax  in- 
creases. The  balance  of  it,  $2  billion  for 
debt  service,  $15  billion  for  economic 
changes,  and  $45  billion  for  technical 
and  others.  That  means  we  are  spend- 
ing less  on  S&L  bailouts  and  other  as- 
sumptions. 

The  economy  is  doing  better  than  an- 
ticipated, but  not  through  changes 
made  by  this  administration  or  by  this 
Congress.  This  Congress  either  raises 
taxes  or  spends  money.  That  total 
amount  of  effort  through  those  two 
things,  all  of  it  was  done  on  the  tax  in- 
crease side  of  it.  None  of  it  was  done  on 
the  spending  cuts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at 
this  administration  and  compare  CBO's 
number  for  1993,  how  much  did  we  have 
in  spending  cuts  for  deficit  reduction  in 
1993?  Zero.  Actually,  we  had  a  $4  billion 
increase  in  spending  over  the  baseline. 
How  much  in  1994?  How  many  billions 
of  dollars  in  spending  cuts  did  we  have 
in  1994?  None.  Actually,  we  had  another 


$4  billion  over  baseline.  We  did  have  $28 
billion  in  taxes  increases. 

So  if  you  look  at  this  administration 
for  the  first  2  or  3  years,  in  1993  there 
were  no  spending  cuts.  In  1994  there 
were  no  spending  cuts.  We  did  have 
some  tax  increases,  and  in  1995,  again, 
no  spending  cuts.  All  on  the  tax  in- 
crease side.  And  the  majority  of  the  so- 
called  deficit  reduction  was  not 
through  either  spending  changes  or  tax 
increases.  The  majority  of  it  was  re- 
estimations  done  by  CBO. 

I  just  want  to  make  these  facts 
known.  These  are  not  Don  Nickles' 
facts,  these  are  not  Don  Nickles'  as- 
sumptions, this  is  the  information  that 
came  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

So  my  colleagues  can  look  and  see. 
Well,  if  the  deficit  is  coming  down,  and 
certainly  it  is  significantly  less  this 
year,  projected  for  1995—1  say  this 
year,  but  we  are  talking  1995  budget — 
at  $171  billion.  That  is  a  significant  re- 
duction. I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  all  of  that  deficit  reduction  is  in 
the  form  of  tax  increases  or  reesti- 
mates  by  CBO.  Not  one  dime  comes 
from  a  spending  cut. 

I  know  my  colleagues  have  heard  the 
President  and  others  taking  great 
claim  that,  well,  they  are  proposing 
over  150  different  spending  cuts  or  ter- 
minations. President  Bush  proposed 
over  220.  What  is  not  often  said  in  the 
same  statement  is  that  the  President  is 
proposing  something  like  $126.5  billion 
in  spending  increases  over  the  baseline 
for  the  years  1995  through  1999— a  $126 


billion  increase  over  and  above  infla- 
tion. These  are  new  spending  programs. 

I  am  going  to  insert  this  into  the 
Record  which  details  this.  Whether 
you  are  talking  about  the  crime  bill. 
Head  Start,  housing  vouchers — I  do  not 
know  if  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  an- 
other $10  billion  in  housing  vouchers — 
NIH,  another  $7.6  billion  in  authority, 
$10.5  billion  in  outlays;  title  I  edu- 
cation, $5.17  billion  in  authority;  Na- 
tional Service,  $5  billion;  dislocated 
workers,  $4.2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, $5.5  billion  in  outlays;  Goals  2000, 
another  $4.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $3.6  billion  in  outlays. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  It  totals  $126 
billion  of  new  spending  over  and  above 
the  baseline,  which  already  has  infla- 
tion built  into  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  said  we 
should  not  have  an  inflated  baseline.  If 
you  do  that  for  4  or  5  years,  you  have 
an  escalated  spending  curve.  He  said  we 
should  use  last  year's  real  numbers.  He 
is  exactly  right.  This  $126  billion  in 
new  spending  is  over  and  above  the 
baseline. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
so-called  deficit  reduction  we  have 
heard  so  many  great  things  about  is  a 
result  of  President  Clinton's  largest 
tax  increase  in  history  and  is  a  result 
of  reestimations  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  tables  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SOURCE  OF  DEFICIT  CHANGE  SINCE  PRESIDENT  CLINTON  TOOK  OFFICE 

llfi  billiom  ot  dollars) 


Fiscal  it»i 

1993 

Fiscal  year 

1994 

Fiscal  year 

1995 

Fiscal  ia< 

1996 

Fiscal  year 

1997 

Fiscal  year 

1998 

Total  1993-98 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Amount 

Percent 

CBO  deficit  baseline  (Janu- 
ary 1993)    

310      . 

291      .. 

223 

284     .. 
171     .. 

ia    ... 

166 

319     _ 

182 

357      . 

180 

1.848 
1.177 

CBO  deficit  liaseline  (Janu- 
ary 1994)  

255 

Deficit  cfianje 

(55) 

(681 

(113) 

(121) 

(137) 

(177) 

(671) 

Sources  of  deficit  clianie: 

Spending  cuts '  

lai  increases '  

Debt  service 

Economic  changes 

Tectinical  and  ottier^  . 

4 

0 
0 

0 
(59) 

-7 
0 
0 
0 

107 

4 
(28) 
(1) 

(13) 
131) 

-6 

41 

1 

19 
46 

(5) 
(46) 

(2) 
(15) 
(45) 

4 

41 

2 

13 

40 

(20) 
(56) 
(7) 
(12) 
(27) 

17 
46 
6 

10 
22 

(39) 
166) 
(131 
(14) 
(5) 

28 
48 

9 

10 

4 

(56) 
(67) 
(20) 
(25) 
(9) 

32 
38 

11 
14 
5 

(112) 
(263) 
(43) 
<79) 
(176) 

17 
39 
6 
12 
26 

Total  

(55) 

100 

(68) 

100 

(113) 

100 

(121) 

lOO 

(137) 

100 

(177) 

100 

(671) 

100 

'OBRA  1993  discretionary  and  mandatory  spending  cuts  minus  liiglier  outlays  for  emergency  unemployment  compensation  and  supplemental  appropriations  for  flood  relief 

^DBRA  1993  tai  increases 

Heclinical  reestimates  (deposit  insurance,  revenues,  and  medicare/medicaid)  and  OBRA  1993  debt  service  savings 

(tote  — Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

Sources  CBO  January  1993  Report.  CBO  September  1993  Report.  CBO  January  1994  Report. 
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(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


Total 


Crime  bill  initiatives: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays  

Head  Start 

Budget  authority  . 

Outlays  

Housing  vouchers. 

Budget  auttiority  . 

Outlays     

NIH 

Budget  authority  . 

Outlays    

Title  1  education 

Budget  authority  . 


2466 
0  736 


O700 
0  463 


1339 
0456 


0.517 
0.758 


0667 


4333 
2324 


1400 
1.204 


1408 
1003 


0  999 
1429 


0909 


5049 
3  925 


2100 
1872 


1478 
1633 


1501 
2118 


1  152 


5553 
4982 


2800 
2  567 


2658 
2301 


2024 
2820 


1.397 


6  581 
6449 

3500 
3266 

3138 
3064 

2569 
3J43 

1642 


23  982 
18416 


10500 
9372 


10021 
8457 


7.610 
10468 


5.767 


2536 
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February  23,  1994 
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1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


Total 


0(ltl3)fS 

NatKHUI  service 

Budgel  autlnnly 

Outlays     

Dislocated  mviiers 

Budget  auttiofil) 

Outlays   

WK 

Budget  autlionlir  . 

Outlays   

Goals  2000 

Budget  autliontiF  . 

Outlays   

MSTgroNth 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
KS  tax  modification 

Budget  auttiont)  . 

Outlays   

SSI  pmessing 

Budget  autlnnti 

Outlays 

Higtmays 

Budget  aultiont)  ' 

Outlays    

Homeless  programs 

Budget  auttiority  . 

Outlays   

All  otiKf  increases: 

Budget  authootj  . 

Outlays 


0.029 


05S3 


0899 


1151 


1395 


4057 


Total 


Budget  autlionty 

Outlays  .      .. 


DISS 

0.784 
0504 

1012 
0908 

1285 
1189 

1610 
1468 

4966 
4234 

0.347 
0.415 

0  746 
0.797 

1047 
1.184 

1047 
1497 

1095 
1594 

4282 
5.487 

0.3S4 
0.316 

0704 
0674 

0956 
0925 

1035 
1017 

1184 
1161 

4.233 
4.093 

0J95 
0.141 

0.895 
0605 

0895 
0916 

0895 
0981 

0895 
0987 

4.175 
3630 

OJIS 
0157 

0  569 
0411 

0859 
0687 

0887 
0887 

0902 
0986 

3632 
3128 

0.295 
0244 

0803 
0671 

0841 
0829 

0787 
0849 

0610 
0  718 

3336 
3311 

0.327 
0371 

0156 
0516 

0668 
0700 

0743 
1046 

0862 
1145 

2  756 

3  778 

0323 
0.621 

0323 
1475 

0168 
1767 

0168 
1.767 

0  168 
1846 

1150 
7476 

0427 
0286 

0.177 
0408 

0177 
0676 

0177 
0933 

0177 
1072 

1.135 
3375 

5809 
3019 

7087 
6435 

8  034 
8372 

8609 
9871 

9438 

10870 

38977 
38  567 

14  856 
8177 

21293 
19039 

25937 
27  411 

30  065 
33  858 

34  371 
39  364 

126  522 
12/849 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  few  questions  through  the  Chair  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

One.  is  it  not  the  case  that  President 
Clinton  said  we  were  going  to  have 
honest  figures  for  a  change  and  we 
were  going  to  use  CBO  figures? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  exactly  correct.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  felt  it  was  important  to 
show  that  CBO  says  here  is  where  the 
deficit  reduction  figures  are  coming 
from,  and  that  there  are  no  spending 
cuts  in  the  first  3  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  So  this  is  what  we  are 
hearing  from  downtown,  despite  the 
credibility  given  by  the  President  to 
CBO  in  its  first  State  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  whether  we  use  0MB  or  CBO's  fig- 
ures, the  deficit  begins  to  rise  dramati- 
cally after  1996? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  Not  only  that,  most  people  are 
not  aware  of  this,  but  in  that  time  pe- 
riod, the  next  5  years,  we  are  adding 
$1.3  trillion  to  the  national  debt.  Even 
though  the  deficit  declined,  according 
to  CBO,  for  a  year  or  two,  it  continues 
to  escalate.  Every  year,  we  are  adding 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  it  not  also  the  case 
that  at  no  time  within  this  Presidency 
is  the  debt  decreasing;  that  it  contin- 
ues to  increase  over  the  5-year  budget 
period?  We  often  get  confused  with  the 
concepts  of  deficit  and  debt.  When  we 
discuss    declining    deficits,    aren't    we 


only  discussing  the  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  increase  in  the  debt,  but  not  the 
size  of  the  debt  itself? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  The  national  debt  stands  at  $4.1 
trillion,  and  it  will  climb  to  almost  $6 
trillion  in  the  next  few  years.  That  is 
without  calculating  many  of  the  new, 
expensive  entitlements  this  adminis- 
tration has  proposed,  such  as  subsidiz- 
ing—the Federal  Government  picking 
up  80  percent  of  the  health  retirement 
costs  for  people  retiring  between  ages 
55  and  65— and  massive  new  subsidies 
for  businesses,  and  so  on,  in  their 
health  care  proposal.  Those  will  ex- 
plode in  the  future  years. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  and  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  Clinton 
has  painted  a  very  rosy  picture  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  He  has  said  that  invest- 
ment is  up;  real  investment'  in  equip- 
ment grew  7  times  as  fast  in  1993  as 
over  the  preceding  4  years;  mortgage 
rates  are  at  their  lowest  levels  in  dec- 
ades; nearly  2  million  more  people  are 
working  than  were  working  a  year  ago; 
and  the  deficit  is  expected  to  decline. 

Clinton  was  lucky.  He  was  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  low  interest  rates,  cor- 
porate restructuring,  and  a  recovery 
that  began  long  before  he  took  office. 

In  fact,  GAO  just  this  Friday  found 
that  the  lower  than  estimated  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1993  was  due  to 
lower  than  expected  outlays  for  deposit 
insurance  programs. 

If  Clinton  wants  to  claim  credit  for 
this  rosy  economic  picture,  that's  cer- 
tainly his  prerogative.  Presidents  take 
credit  for  the  good  news  and  are  held 
responsible  for  the  bad. 


But  what  needs  to  be  made  clear  Is 
that  this  economic  story  is  far  from 
complete.  Job  numbers  are  nowhere  as 
strong  as  they  should  be.  And 
consumer  confidence  is  weak. 

Just  this  Sunday,  buried  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Washington  Post, 
was  a  report  of  a  poll  conducted  by 
Money  magazine  which  found  that 
many  households  remain  concerned 
about  their  finances  and  future  job 
prospects.  The  survey,  conducted  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  found  that  few 
Americans  were  optimistic  about  the 
economy,  despite  signs  of  its  improve- 
ment; 42  percent  of  the  2,154  people 
polled  thought  the  economy  would 
worsen  in  1994,  while  only  27  percent 
thought  it  would  improve.  Is  this  the 
growing  economic  confidence  the 
President  is  so  quick  to  tout? 

The  job  numbers  show  that  job  cre- 
ation is  underperforming  the  growth  of 
the  economy.  This  means  that  al- 
though output  [GDP]  is  growing,  em- 
ployers are  not  adding  new  employees 
to  the  extent  suggested  by  the  in- 
creased growth  rates.  Instead  employ- 
ers have  increased  workweeks  and 
hired  temporary  help  where  necessary. 

In  1993,  part-time  and  temporary  em- 
ployment increased  by  6  percent  while 
full-time  employment  only  increased 
by  1  to  1.5  percent. 

Average  weekly  hours  for  full-time 
workers  are  at  very  high  levels— over 
41  hours  per  week  with  overtime.  How- 
ever, real  average  hourly  earnings  have 
not  changed.  Average  incomes  remain 
stagnant. 

For  all  of  the  administration's  criti- 
cism of  the  Reagan  years,  job  growth 
during  those  years  was  significantly 
higher  than  job  growth  currently. 

Let  us  compare  job  creation  during 
comparable  business  cycles — which  in 


this  case  is  the  second  calendar  year  of 
economic  expansion.  In  1993,  2  million 
jobs  were  created.  In  1984,  4  million 
jobs  were  created. 

In  1984,  an  average  of  300,000  jobs  per 
month  were  created.  In  January,  1994 
only  62,000  jobs  were  created. 

But  what  about  economic  growth? 
The  current  robust  economy  is  far  from 
surprising  given  the  timing  of  Clinton's 
tax  increases,  the  passage  of  NAFTA, 
and  the  success  of  recent  monetary  pol- 
icy, according  to  investment  consult- 
ant Art  Laffer. 

However,  Laffer  has  found  that  his- 
torically, in  periods  where  there  are  ex- 
pectations of  rising  tax  rates,  rising  in- 
terest rates — the  Fed  just  indicated  it 
would  be  raising  short-term  rates 
again— and  rising  oil  prices,  taxpayers 
will  advance  their  income — thus  creat- 
ing a  false  prosperity.  "Once  the  tax 
rate  increases  and  other  anticipated 
events  finally  take  effect,  however,  the 
economy  will  stop  dead  in  its  tracks, 
leaving  growth  well  below  the  histori- 
cal post-war  average,"  said  Laffer. 

Even  CBO,  in  its  economic  and  budg- 
et outlook  1995-99,  recognized  that 
Clinton's  tax  increases  would  depress 
economic  activity  and  slow  economic 
growth.  That  is  why  they  only  predict 
a  rate  of  growth  of  between  2.6  and  2.9 
percent.  And  these  rates  do  not  even 
take  into  consideration  the  adverse  ef- 
fects that  health  care  reform  could 
have  on  economic  growth. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  impact  of 
Clinton's  tax  increases  have  yet  to  be 
felt.  Businesses  won't  pay  estimated 
tax  payments  until  mid-March,  and  in- 
dividual taxes  don't  come  due  until 
mid-April.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
James  Glassman,  dated  January  28, 
which  is  entitled  "If  the  Rich  Do  Not 
Get  Richer,  Can  the  Economy  Thrive?" 
In  that  article  Glassman  nominates 
taxes  for  the  sleeper  issue  of  1994.  He  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  we  haven't 
really  heard  from  the  tax  side  yet. 

And  what  about  the  world  economy? 
Even  CBO  is  concerned  if  the  Japanese 
or  Germany  economies  fail  to  recover — 
because  our  export  market  will  be  fur- 
ther weakened  and  could  restrict  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Why  should  the  American  people  be 
willing  to  accept  mediocre  growth 
rates — a  growth  rate  that  averages  on 
or  below  the  average  of  the  post-World 
War  II  economy?  What  about  the  4-plus 
percent  growth  rates  of  the  1980's?  The 
rate  of  growth  of  GDP  in  the  second 
calendar  year  of  economic  expansion  in 
1984  was  6.2  percent — or  more  than 
twice  the  current  expected  growth  rate 
for  1994. 

Why  must  the  American  people  settle 
for  so  much  less?  Should  we  not  be  pro- 
moting pro-growth  initiatives?  Clinton 
himself  said  during  the  State  of  the 
Union  that: 

Many  Americans  still  haven't  felt  the  im- 
pact of  what  we've  done.  The  recovery  still 


has  not  touched  every  community  or  created 
enough  jobs.  Incomes  are  still  stagnant.  *  *  * 
Let  us  resolve  to  continue  the  journey  of  re- 
newal, to  create  more  and  better  jobs. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  should  be 
doing.  We  need  to  be  finding  ways  to 
promote  economic  growth,  not  stifle  it. 
To  create  high  paying  and  stable  jobs, 
not  temporary  and  part-time  work. 

Instead  of  pouring  money  into  new 
spending  programs  that  are  supposed 
to  retrain  and  better  educate  workers, 
we  should  be  making  sure  that  there 
will  be  jobs  available  for  these  people 
to  have. 

Higher  taxes,  more  regulations,  and 
health  care  are  all  combining  to  drain 
the  resources  of  small  businesses — the 
very  engine  of  sustained  economic 
growth.  Instead  of  placing  more  bur- 
dens on  employers,  we  should  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  lift  these  burdens  to 
create  more  jobs. 

As  rosy  as  the  economy  may  seem 
today,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  can 
and  will  get  worse  again  some  day.  We 
should  take  action  now,  when  the  econ- 
omy seems  strong,  then  when  it  is  too 
late  to  react. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post:  Jan.  28.  1994] 

If  the  Rich  Don't  Get  Richer.  Can  the 

Economy  Thrive? 

(By  James  K.  Glassman) 

Practically  everyone  is  now  predicting 
that  the  U.S.  economy  will  hum  along  nicely 
in  1994,  with  3  percent  or  4  percent  growth. 
That's  got  me  worried.  Just  when  the  experts 
are  convinced  that  things  are  going  well,  a 
sleeper  wakes  up  and  wrecks  the  party. 

My  candidate  for  Sleeper  of  1994  is  taxes. 
Specifically,  the  big  increase  in  income  taxes 
on  the  rich  that  was  approved  last  year. 

While  the  tax  hike  was  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1.  1993.  it  started  to  take  cash  out  of  the 
pockets  of  rich  folks  only  this  month- 
through  higher  withholding. 

Then,  on  April  15.  the  big  bill  will  come 
due.  both  for  estimated  taxes  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1994  and  for  total  taxes  for  the  full 
year  of  1993. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  diversion  of  these 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars — which  used  to  go 
to  private  investment  and  consumption  and 
which  will  now  go  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment— slow  down  the  recovery? 

This  week.  I  asked  a  lot  of  the  usual  Re- 
publican suspects  this  question.  To  my  sur- 
prise, they  weren't  particularly  interested. 
Certainly,  they  weren't  squawking  about  the 
tax  hikes  as  they  were  during  the  debate  last 
summer  over  President  Clinton's  budget. 

.Apparently,  conservatives  have  bigger 
things  on  their  minds,  issues  such  as  family 
values. 

This  is  a  bad  sign.  When  it  comes  to  the 
economy,  it's  what  you  aren't  worried  about 
that  bites  you. 

Even  Jude  Wanniski,  who  in  1978  wrote  a 
book  called  "The  Way  the  World  Works."  ar- 
guing that  taxes  make  or  break  economies, 
says  he's  much  more  concerned  about  the 
health  care  plan  and  monetary  policy. 

"A  stable  dollar  is  so  much  more  impor- 
tant that  a  small  increase  in  taxes."  he  said. 


Small  increase? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  families  with  taxable  incomes  of  more 
than  J200.000  will  pay  17  percent  more  in 
taxes  this  April. 

And.  using  the  new  tax  tables  I  calculate 
that  typical  withholding  taxes  for  a  cor- 
porate executive  making  S360.000  a  year  will 
go  up  14  percent  for  1994. 

The  top  tax  rate  on  married  couples  filing 
jointly  with  taxable  income  of  more  than 
$140,000  (and  individuals  making  more  than 
$115,000)  goes  from  31  percent  to  36  percent. 
The  rate  on  couples  with  taxable  income 
over  $250,000  goes  from  31  percent  to  39.6  per- 
cent. 

...  In  other  words,  for  every  additional 
$1,000  they  earn  those  in  the  very  top  bracket 
will  pay  Uncle  Sam  $396  instead  of  $310— an 
increase  of  28  percent. 

And  that  doesn't  even  count  the  increase 
in  the  Medicare  tax.  which  takes  another 
$2,400  a  year  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  lawyer 
making  $300,000. 

Or  the  phase  out  of  deductions,  which  ef- 
fectively boost  the  36  percent  bracket  to  41 
percent.  Or  the  increase  in  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

Please  understand.  I'm  not  shedding  tears 
over  the  plight  of  these  rich  people.  They'll 
manage.  The  issue  is  whether  higher  taxes 
on  the  rich  will  affect  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  And  the  answer  is  that  no  one  knows. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  supply-side 
ideologue  to  recognize  that  people  can't 
spend  money  they  don't  have. 

For  example,  an  article  earlier  this  month 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  cited  copious 
cases  of  rich  people  who  are  cutting  back  on 
consuming  and  investing  because  of  the  tax 
hike. 

Alan  Graham,  head  of  vascular  surgery  at 
New  Jersey  medical  school,  was  quoted  as 
saying  his  taxes  will  rise  by  $23,000.  As  a  re- 
sult. "We  will  put  off  the  $30,000  addition  to 
the  house  we  had  planned  to  begin  this 
spring,  and  I  will  cut  back  by  $6,000  or  $7,000 
the  money  I  put  into  my  retirement  plan.  " 

But  can  taxes  on  the  few  affect  the  many? 
President  Clinton  emphasized  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  speech  Tuesday  that  "Only  the  top 
1— yes.  listen — only  the  top  1.2  percent  of 
Americans,  as  I  said  all  along,  will  face  high- 
er income  tax  rates." 

Correct.  But  in  an  economy  like  ours, 
where  wealth  is  distributed  in  such  a  lop- 
sided fashion,  the  top  1  percent  of  Americans 
have  an  enormous  effect  on  investment  and 
consumption. 

This  year,  the  CBO  projects,  a  family  of 
four  in  the  top  1  percent  will  make  a  mini- 
mum of  $333,000. 

That's  more  than  eight  times  what  the  av- 
erage American  family  of  four  will  make. 

Currently,  the  top  1  percent  of  American 
earners  pay  an  astounding  25  percent  of  all 
individual  income  taxes:  the  top  5  percent 
pay  44  percent. 

After  they  pay  for  necessities  and  indul- 
gences, rich  families  have  money  left  o%*er 
for  significant  investment.  Average  families 
don't. 

And  our  low  rate  of  capital  formation  (less 
then  half  that  of  Japan)  is  probably  this 
country's  most  difficult  economic  problem. 
Higher  taxes  make  saving  less  attractive — 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  money's  not  there 
to  save.  Second,  the  return  on  investment 
drops— in  this  case  by  28  percent  for  the  very 
rich. 

Ultimately,  that  chain  of  events  can  mean 
fewer  jobs  for  the  not-so-rich. 

"They're  wounding  the  geese  that  lay  the 
golden  eggs."  says  Lawrence  Kudlow,  chief 
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economist  of  Bear  Steams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  a 
former  0MB  official  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Kudlow  is  one  of  the  few  economists  of  any 
political  bent  who  seems  grenuinely  worried 
about  the  higher  tax  rates. 

He  predicts  that  investment  will  suffer,  es- 
pecially in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  One 
result  may  be  inflation,  since  firms  will  lack 
the  capital  to  expand. 

The  Clinton  administration  sees  the  pic- 
ture differently:  Taxes  on  the  rich  will  bring 
In  $100  billion  or  so  over  the  next  five  years, 
thereby  trimming  the  deficit.  The  prospect 
of  deficit  reduction  cheers  the  market, 
thereby  pushing  down  interest  rates. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  lower  interest  rates 
on  investment  is  more  than  enough  to  coun- 
teract any  "fiscal  drag"  caused  by  higher 
taxes. 

That's  the  way  it  was  explained  to  me  the 
day  after  the  election  by  Roger  Altman,  now 
deputy  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  that's  the  way  it  has  worked  out.  So 
far,  at  least.  But  we  haven't  really  heard 
from  the  tax  side  yet. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1994J 

Poll  Finds  Worries  About  Finances,  Jobs 

New  York.— Few  Americans  are  optimistic 
about  the  economy  this  year,  despite  its 
signs  of  improvement,  and  most  believe  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  decline.  Money  maga- 
zine said  in  a  survey  released  last  week. 

The  magazine's  ninth  annual  "Americans 
&  Their  Money"  poll  revealed  many  house- 
holds are  concerned  about  their  finances, 
along  with  future  job  prospects,  even  though 
the  economy  appears  on  the  mend. 

Based  on  recent  signs  of  recovery,  govern- 
ment and  private  forecasters  predict  the 
economy,  as  measured  by  the  gross  domestic 
product,  will  grow  by  3.1  percent  this  year 
and  2.8  percent  in  1995. 

Yet  42  percent  of  the  2,154  poll  respondents, 
who  were  surveyed  by  Money  in  October  and 
November,  thought  the  economy  would  wors- 
en in  1994.  Only  27  percent  believed  it  would 
improve. 

That's  a  marked  turnaround  trom  the  1992 
survey  in  which  14  percent  predicted  the 
economy  would  worsen  and  56  percent  said  it 
would  improve. 

More  respondents  also  felt  the  economy 
still  was  in  a  recession  rather  than  a  recov- 
ery—45  percent  vs.  40  percent— while  15  per- 
cent said  the  economy  was  at  the  beginning 
of  a  depression.  The  1992  poll  had  similar  re- 
sults. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  economic  gloom, 
three  out  of  four  respondents  reported  trim- 
ming their  expenses  in  the  past  year.  They 
also  said  they  intended  to  save  or  invest  a 
larger  portion  of  pretax  income  in  1994—7.6 
percent  vs.  5.9  percent  in  1993. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 


I 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  his  evaluation  of  the 
numbers  as  this  budget  goes  forward, 
with  the  increased  spending  which  is  in 
this  budget,  and  for  his  very  fine  as- 
sessment of  those  numbers.  And  I 
would  like  to  join  in  expressing  the 
concern  that  I  think  is  generally  held 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  budget 
has  some  very  significant  shortcomings 


in  it,  not  only  in  the  projection  of  what 
it  is  going  to  spend  and  the  deficits 
which  it  creates,  but  in  what  it  does 
not  talk  about  and  what  it  does  not  in- 
clude. 

If  you  look  at  this  budget,  it  is  really 
like  a  large  piece  of  swiss  cheese,  rel- 
ative to  the  number  of  major  spending 
items  which  are  not  accounted  for  yet, 
which  we  know  are  coming.  Thus,  when 
this  budget  talks  in  terms  of  its  bot- 
tom line,  it  is  a  bottom  line,  basically, 
without  a  hard  number  to  it.  Even  the 
proposals  which  we  have  heard  here 
and  the  discussions  we  have  heard  here 
about  the  rather  gigantic  amount  of 
money  which  is  going  to  be  added  to 
the  Federal  debt  over  the  next  5  years 
is  a  significant  understatement,  if  you 
look  at  the  items  which  are  clearly  not 
included  within  this  budget,  which  we 
know  are  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Let  us  talk  about  a  few  of  those.  These 
are  the  President's  ideas. 

The  items  left  out  are  items  being 
put  forth  by  the  President,  which  he  al- 
ready said  he  is  going  to  pursue,  but 
which  have  not  been  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  budget.  You  can  begin 
with  a  fairly  technical  item,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  a  big-cost  item  to  us  as  a 
country,  and  that  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  GATT.  We  have  signed  the 
agreement.  We  know  it  is  going  to  go 
forward  and  cost  us  Sll  billion.  There  is 
no  accounting  for  that  in  this  budget. 

We  can  go  to  the  President's  propos- 
als on  welfare  reform.  His  own  esti- 
mates from  his  own  people  in  the  HHS 
are  that  the  welfare  reform  package  he 
will  bring  forth  will  cost  us  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  $7  billion;  again,  it  is 
not  reflected  in  this  budget.  Go  to  his 
Defense  Department  numbers.  His 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Aspin,  through  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
process,  has  said  that  the  budget  in  the 
Defense  Department  is  $20  billion 
short.  It  is  not  accounted  for  anywhere 
in  this  budget. 

You  can  go  to  his  proposals  in 
Superfund:  $2.5  billion  to  $3  billion  is 
going  to  have  to  be  added  in  order  to 
address  the  Superfund  accounts.  It  is 
not  accounted  for  anywhere  in  this 
budget.  And  then,  one  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant items— although  the  last  few 
that  I  have  outlined  are  fairly  signifi- 
cant when  you  add  them  all  up— is  the 
issue  of  the  cost  of  his  health  care  pro- 
posal. 

The  CBO,  which  the  President  said 
was  going  to  be  the  independent  scorer 
for  the  purposes  of  developing  a  budget 
in  the  congressional  process,  and  to 
which  he  was  going  to  look  as  the  fair 
arbiter  of  numbers,  has  said  that  his 
health  care  package  will  not  save  the 
$53  or  $56  billion  that  is  presently  esti- 
mated and  accounted  for  in  the  budget, 
but  will  actually  cost  an  additional  $78 
billion.  That  is  a  shift  of  $131  billion,  or 
$130  billion,  approximately,  which  is 
again  not  accounted  for  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 
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If  you  take  all  those  numbers  to- 
gether, you  are  up  to  $200  billion, 
which  the  President's  people  are  saying 
they  are  going  to  spend,  which  is  going 
to  occur  as  a  result  of  action  that  the 
President  is  proposing,  yet  which  the 
budget  the  President  sent  up  here  does 
not  account  for.  It  is  not  a  very  accu- 
rate document,  therefore,  and  one 
which  is  suspect  not  only  for  that  rea- 
son but  for  a  number  of  other  reasons. 
Probably  the  most  significant  reason 
beyond  the  $200  billion  which  I  have 
just  outlined  is,  again,  the  issue  of 
health  care.  The  CBO  has  stated  that— 
and,  again,  they  have  been  chosen  as 
the  fair  arbiter  here  by  the  President— 
in  order  to  accurately  reflect  what  the 
health  care  package  has  in  it,  the  budg- 
et and  its  impact  on  the  budget  must 
reflect  the  mandated  premium  which  is 
in  the  President's  health  care  package. 

Now  that  mandated  premium  is  a 
huge  number,  and  on  the  CBO's  assess- 
ment it  should  be  accounted  for  as  a  re- 
ceipt of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
budget.  The  cost  of  paying  for  the  pre- 
miums through  the  health  care  alli- 
ances should  be  accounted  for  on  the 
President's  budget  as  an  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  yet  they 
are  not  there. 

That  number  may  be  as  high  as  $500 
billion  and  yet  it  is  not  accounted  for 
in  the  budget.  Just  a  great  big  non- 
number  as  if  it  does  not  exist.  And  yet 
we  have  this  budget  sent  up  by  the 
President  and  praised  by  the  national 
media  as  a  responsible  document  that 
has  effectively  addressed  funding 
mechanisms  and  the  accounting  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  does  not. 

There  are  $200  billion  in  specific 
lapses  in  Federal  programs  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  President.  It  has 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  lapses 
in  failing  to  mention  the  issue  of  the 
mandated  premium. 

In  addition,  there  are,  as  was  alluded 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  six 
major  new  entitlements  proposed  by 
this  administration— six.  That  makes 
them  the  entitlement  king  of  all  times. 
That  puts  them  in  a  class  which  even 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Lyndon  John- 
son could  not  have  obtained,  sort  of  the 
Babe  Ruth  of  entitlement  creation— six 
major  new  entitlements  proposed  by 
this  administration. 

There  is  the  long-term  care  entitle- 
ment, there  is  the  drug  entitlement, 
there  is  the  early  retirement  entitle- 
ment, there  is  the  small  business  enti- 
tlement, there  is  the  uninsured  entitle- 
ment, and  there  is  now  something 
called  the  job  training  entitlement. 

If  you  take  all  six  of  these  entitle- 
ments and  try  to  get  a  handle  on  how 
much  they  cost,  you  end  up  with  some 
astronomical  numbers  in  the  outyears. 
Of  course,  the  President's  budget  only 
runs  for  5  years.  That  is  reasonable. 
That  is  the  way  we  have  done  it  around 
here.  But  when  you  start  talking  about 
when    these   new    entitlements    which 


this  administration  is  proposing  kick 
in  and  start  to  fully  aggravate  the  defi- 
cit  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  for  another  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  an- 
other 1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

If  you  look  at  what  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  these  six  major  new  entitle- 
ments are  in  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
outyears,  they  are  catastrophic,  so  cat- 
astrophic, that  the  President's  own 
budget,  when  he  sent  it  up  this  year, 
tells  us — and  this  is  the  President's 
budget— that  children  bom  in  1994  will 
pay  82  percent  of  their  earnings  over 
their  life  to  the  Government — 82  per- 
cent. And  that  is  the  President's  esti- 
mate on  what  the  cost  is  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  outyear  effect 
of  what  we  are  doing  today  in  the  area 
of  spending  and  creating  new  entitle- 
ments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  serious 
problems  here,  and  the  President's 
budget  does  not  address  them.  And  the 
problem  is  that  we  are  not  controlling 
spending,  but  that  in  fact  under  the 
President's  budget  we  are  adding  a  lot 
of  new  spending  and  we  are  not  ac- 
counting for  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
time  under  the  special  order  reserved 
for  Senator  Wallop,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  spoken  very  clearly  about  the  frus- 
trations many  of  us  have  or  are  now 
beginning  to  have  when  we  look  at  the 
President's  budget  and  try  to  figure 
out  what  it  means. 

Let  me  express  another  frustration 
that  certainly  will  be  part  of  the  de- 
bate that  will  occur  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  over  the  next  week  as  we 
debate  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  that  is  where 
does  that  all  fit  with  this  President 
and  this  administration  and  their 
budget  and  how  can  we  possibly  make 
that  work? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
was  an  interesting  internal  debate 
down  at  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  adviser  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  ought  to  be  for  a  bal- 


anced budget,"  and  yet  0MB  weighed 
in  and  said,  "You  cannot  be  for  a  bal- 
anced budget." 

Finally,  Laura  Tyson,  the  chair- 
woman of  the  President's  Economic 
Advisers  came  up  and  said  "We  are  not 
for  a  balanced  budget."  So  when  all  of 
these  administration  types  paraded  out 
in  the  last  week  to  say  we  are  against 
a  balanced  budget,  what  they  were 
doing  was  saying,  "My  salary  depends 
on  a  balanced  budget.  If  my  boss  had 
been  for  it,  I  would  be  for  it." 

What  kind  of  fiscal  commitment  is 
that  to  the  long-term  economic  stabil- 
ity of  this  country?  It  is  not  what  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  who  I  do  my  bidding  for. 

That  is  why  the  debate  and  the  vote 
that  will  occur  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget  be- 
comes critical  in  the  coming  days.  Who 
do  we  do  our  bidding  for? 

Well,  I  hope  that  this  Senate  starts 
doing  its  bidding  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  because  what  the  battle 
will  be  here  on  the  floor  in  the  coming 
days  will  be  who  holds  the  power?  Be- 
cause we  know  that  money  is  power, 
whether  it  is  the  personal  money  in 
your  pocketbook,  your  checking  ac- 
count, or  whether  it  is  the  ability  of 
the  politician  to  render  to  his  or  her 
constituency  the  largess  of  the  Public 
Treasury,  that  is  power. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  power  in 
this  representative  republic  must  rest 
with  the  people.  That  is  why  Thomas 
Jefferson  believed  in  it  and  said  we 
ought  to  have  a  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement or,  in  his  words,  "disallow 
the  ability  to  borrow." 

And  then  we  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  people,  when  crunch- 
ing those  numbers,  willingly  admit 
that  a  child  bom  in  1994  will  pay  82  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  personal  income  to 
Government.  Where  does  that  put  that 
young  person  20  years  from  today  in 
the  prime  of  their  productive  years?  It 
makes  them  the  status  of  a  Third 
World  working  person. 

How  can  this  country,  how  could  its 
leaders  responsibly  argue  the  budget 
process  today  and  the  one  that  the 
President  has  handed  us  and  say  that  is 
the  direction  this  country  ought  to 
head  in?  That  is  the  future  we  offer  the 
young  people  of  America. 

Let  us  debate  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Let  us  look  at  the  context 
of  the  President's  budget.  I  hope  that 
the  two-thirds,  the  67  Senators  that  are 
required  to  send  the  balanced  budget 
resolution  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, get  enough  political  backbone  to 
vote  yes  so  that  we  can  begin,  over  the 
course  of  a  6-year  timeframe,  to  ensure 
that  the  young  people  of  today  will 
have  a  productive  future  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  one  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  experience. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
under  the  special  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  about  3 
weeks  ago,  with  a  lot  of  press  fanfare, 
we  received  the  President's  budget.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee I  was  very  interested  in  getting 
the  details  of  this  budget  that  was 
going  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  change 
priorities. 

Well,  I  have  been  startled  by  many  of 
the  things  that  I  found.  In  fact.  I  found 
that  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
that  we  have  seen  year  after  year  in 
this  administration  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations. What  that  is  is  an  in- 
creasing deficit  that  adds  to  the  debt 
every  year. 

There  is  no  balanced  budget  in  sight 
any  year  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  or 
any  economist  could  possibly  dream. 

Let  me  give  you  some  startling  sta- 
tistics. The  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993  was  $4.35  trillion.  The 
projected  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of 
1997  will  be  $5.65  trillion.  The  projected 
rate  of  growth  in  the  national  debt  for 
the  next  6  years— fiscal  year  1994  to 
1999— will  be  $1.9  trillion.  The  deficit 
may  not  go  up  as  much  this  year  as  it 
did  last  year,  but  the  deficit  continues 
to  go  up  every  year.  The  debt  continues 
to  grow  every  year.  So  over  these  next 
5  years,  we  will  see  an  increase  of 
about  $1.9  trillion  on  the  debt. 

Obviously,  enough  has  not  been  done. 
The  net  interest  payments  will  be  $343 
billion  by  the  year  2004.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  what  is  in 
the  President's  budget.  We  have  heard 
talk  about  changing  priorities.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  example  of  the  type 
of  change  in  priorities  we  are  talking 
about. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
common  knowledge  that  our  national 
parks  are  deteriorating  all  over  this 
country.  I  saw  a  program  on  television 
about  the  tomb  of  former  President 
Grant  is  literally  corroding  and  falling 
down.  It  is  not  being  kept  up.  I  know 
that  is  true  in  parks  in  my  district. 

Yet  in  the  President's  budget,  404 
personnel  were  cut  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  reducing  the  number 
that  looks  after  our  parks  across  this 
country,  but  359  new  lawyers  were 
added  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
office. 

Now  that  is  all  we  need— more  law- 
yers at  the  Interior  Department  and 
fewer  people  to  look  after  the  national 
parks,  those  great  treasures  we  have  in 
this  country. 

But  what  really  concerns  me.  and 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  this  morn- 
ing, is  what  is  not  in  this  budget.  We 
have  heard  promised  over  the  past  few 
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weeks  a  number  of  things:  health  care 
reform,  welfare  reform,  a  GATT  £igree- 
ment — all  of  these  are  well  and  good — 
funding  for  the  Bottom-Up  Review  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  a  new  enti- 
tlement program  to  assist  dislocated 
workers,  and  more  policemen  on  the 
streets,  more  prisons,  tougher  sen- 
tences, and  deficit  reduction. 

I  believe  we  would  all  support  a  num- 
ber of  these  items,  if  not  all  of  them,  in 
some  form  or  another.  But  the  problem 
is  that  the  President  has  said  one  thing 
and  done  another.  The  budget  he  sent 
to  the  Congress  that  we  are  reviewing 
in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  does 
not  include  complete  funding  for  any  of 
these  programs  which  I  just  men- 
tioned—either none  at  all  or  incom- 
plete funding.  Despite  the  fact  the 
budget  is  4  volumes,  2,013  pages,  and 
weighs  6  pounds,  it  is  a  porous  docu- 
ment. If  all  of  these  new  programs  are 
enacted  with  no  new  offsets,  the  budget 
will  have  significantly  greater  defi- 
cits—probably wiping  out  what  is  now 
being  claimed  as  a  great  reduction  in 
the  deficit  for  this  next  year.  We  see 
the  deficit  projections  coming  down  be- 
cause many  of  the  bigger  programs  we 
are  going  to  be  dealing  with  this  year 
are  not  included. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  hard 
choices  in  the  budget,  about  how  we 
are  cutting  spending.  What  people  do 
not  understand  is  that  the  spending  cut 
in  Washington  is  not  a  spending  cut 
that  most  people  would  think  about. 
Each  year  we  start  from  last  year's  ac- 
tual spending  plus  an  additional  infla- 
tion factor.  This,  then,  becomes  the  so- 
called  baseline.  In  other  words,  we 
allow  for  an  increase  before  we  ever 
start  figuring  what  the  spending  is 
going  to  be  that  year.  Any  reduction  in 
the  inflated  baseline  is  considered  a 
cut.  In  reality,  the  budget  proposed  by 
the  President  proposes  higher  spending 
in  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

The  budget  calls  for  increased  spend- 
ing on  various  programs  by  $127.8  bil- 
lion over  5  years,  and  Federal  outlays 
will  increase  by  17.1  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1994  to  1998.  So  you  see  we  are  get- 
ting a  lot  of  double  talk  here  in  Wash- 
ington, talking  about  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion every  year.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  I  am  for  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget  proposed  by  Senator  Craig  of 
Idaho  and  Senator  Simon  of  Illinois, 
that  we  are  debating  at  this  very  time, 
because  we  have  gotten  to  be  very  ex- 
pert at  using  the  numbers  to  make 
them  say  what  we  want  them  to  say. 
Yet  the  thing  that  is  driving  the  deficit 
and  the  debt  is  that  we  never  control 
spending.  That  is  the  problem;  not  in- 
sufficient taxes,  not  insufficient  reve- 
nue. We  even  have  economic  growth. 
What  we  should  be  doing  is  cutting 
spending,  controlling  spending— not 
just  in  the  discretionary  programs  that 
the  appropriators  deal  with  but  in  the 
entitlements.    We    should    do    a    few 


things  to  encourage  more  growth  and 
to  allow  the  people  to  keep  some  of 
their  money  with  their  families  in  this 
country. 

I  do  think  we  need  the  mechanism  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
balanced  budget.  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  of  the  opponents,  "well,  it  is  just 
a  gimmick."  And  then  they  say,  "Oh, 
but  it  will  cut  so  many  programs  so 
drastically."  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Is  it  a  gimmick  or  will  it  really 
drastically  cut  spending? 

I  think  we  need  to  look  further  at 
this  budget  before  we  vote  on  it.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  we  have  on 
this  special  order  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Grassley. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  3  min- 
utes and  30  seconds. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  recently  released 
its  fiscal  year  1995  budget  which  shows 
a  very  rosy  scenario  regarding  the  defi- 
cit. 

Unfortunately,  just  like  a  rose,  the 
bloom  has  faded  quickly  and  the  petals 
are  falling  on  the  administration's  pro- 
jections regarding  deficit  reduction. 

In  the  past  few  days  since  the  release 
of  the  budget,  several  events  have 
taken  place  that  will  substantially  in- 
crease the  deficit  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration's projections. 
These  include: 

CBO  has  estimated  that  the  adminis- 
tration's health  proposal  will  cost  $73 
billion  over  the  next  5  years,  not  save 
$50  billion  as  the  administration  sug- 
gested. So  that  is  a  $123  billion  increase 
in  the  deficit; 

There  is  a  gap  of  over  $20  billion  be- 
tween the  administration's  defense 
budget  and  the  Pentagon's  plans; 

GATT  is  projected  to  cost  $11  billion 
over  5  years  in  lost  tariff  revenue; 

The  emergency  supplemental  added 
nearly  $8  billion  to  the  deficit; 

Superfund  restructuring  is  estimated 
to  cost  $3  billion. 

Interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills  have 
increased  markedly  from  the  adminis- 
tration's estimates.  The  administra- 
tion estimated  10-year  T-bills  to  be  at 
5.8  percent  for  the  next  5  years.  The  10- 
year  T-bill  is  already  over  6  percent 
and  climbing.  On  top  of  this  we  still 
have  not  gotten  the  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Workforce  Security 
Act  or  welfare  reform. 

It  seems  that  the  administration 
that  told  us  to  "don't  stop  thinking 
about  tomorrow"  abandons  tomorrow 
when  it  comes  to  a  debt  that  will  be  $6 
trillion  within  10  years.  It  is  clear  that 
we  need  to  make  greater  efforts  now  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  and 
particularly  focus  on  the  gap  between 
the  administration's  defense  budget 
and  what  the  Pentagon  plans  to  spend. 


This  problem  of  overprogramming  at 
the  Defense  Department  is  where 
spending  under  the  5-year  defense  plan 
[FYDP]  exceeds  the  administration's 
own  guidance  for  defense.  This  was  a 
problem  that  I  along  with  Senator  Sas- 
SER  raised  often  during  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administration. 

Now  we  see  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion facing  the  same  issue.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Warner,  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
DOD's  future  years  defense  plan  will 
not  be  consistent  with  the  President's 
top  line  guidance  for  defense  through 
1999. 

The  DOD  official  stated  that  the  de- 
fense program  currently  exceeds  the 
administration's  estimates  by  $20  bil- 
lion. 

During  hearings  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  administration  has  tried  to 
portray  the  problem  as  one  due  to  esti- 
mating inflation.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  administration  can  estimate 
inflation  for  every  other  program  in 
the  budget,  but  not  defense. 

These  defense  budget  blanks  mask 
the  true  picture  of  defense  spending, 
and  the  future  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  concerned  that  inflation  is  not 
the  only  answer  to  this  $20  billion  gap. 
Questions  have  been  raised  whether  the 
administration  has  underestimated  the 
growth  in  weapon  systems  costs  and 
overestimated  the  savings  from  pro- 
curement reform. 

To  help  provide  Congress  the  answer 
to  these  questions,  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Panetta  to  provide  Congress  by  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1994  the  estimates  for  the 
major  defense  appropriation  accounts 
for  the  next  5  years  as  well  as  the  top 
line  of  the  FYDP  so  we  will  know  the 
real  answers. 

The  problems  of  reality  and  plans 
mismatch  for  the  defense  budget  are 
just  part  of  a  deficit  problem  that  has 
increased  by  nearly  $200  billion  since 
the  administration  released  its  budget 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

With  children  born  today  facing  an 
81-percent  lifetime  tax  rate,  we  must 
take  steps  now  to  address  the  deficit. 
Today  we  decide  tomorrow  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  must  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized. 


WALTER  JUDD 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Henry  Judd  was  born  in  a  small  town 
in  Nebraska  late  in  the  year  1898  and 
died  last  week  in  a  suburb  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  at  the  age  of  95.  Born  to  a  lov- 
ing and  religious  family,  Walter  Judd 
was  educated  both  as  a  physician  and 
as  a  missionary  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  That  church  sent  him  as  a 
medical   missionary  to  China  in  1925, 


where  he  served  in  a  hospital  far  from 
the  coast  for  some  5  years,  finally  driv- 
en home  to  the  United  States  by  the 
46th  attack  of  malaria  which  he  caught 
on  that  mission. 

Even  so,  after  only  2  years  at  home, 
he  returned  to  China  with  a  new  wife 
and  served  as  the  superintendent  of  a 
hospital  for  another  5  years,  succoring 
tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  refugees 
from  the  Japanese  invasion. 

Driven  out  of  China  for  the  last  time 
by  the  Japanese,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  World  War  II  and  devoted  his 
entire  fortune  to  a  speaking  tour 
through  46  States  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  1,400  times  about  the  threat 
of  isolationism  and  the  aggression  of 
the  Japanese  against  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Minnesota  in  1942 
and  served  in  that  body  for  some  20 
years  as  perhaps  its  most  eloquent  war- 
rior against  both  Nazi  and  Communist 
tyranny,  and  for  freedom  and  liberty 
not  only  in  his  beloved  China  but  in 
Europe  as  well.  Helping  to  found  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  organi- 
zations dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
children,  he  always,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  understand,  was  devoted 
particularly  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
and  those  without  an  organized  voice 
in  Congress. 

Even  after  his  defeat  for  an  11th  term 
in  Congress,  he  continued  to  speak  out 
passionately  for  liberty  all  around  the 
world  and  continued  to  speak  at  reli- 
gious retreats,  including  one  remem- 
bered vividly  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  just 
spoken.  He  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  in  1981  by 
President  Reagan  who  called  him  "an 
articulate  spokesman  for  all  those  who 
cherish  liberty." 

He  continued  to  speak,  I  understand, 
until  just  5  years  ago  when  he  finally 
retired  at  the  age  of  90. 

Mr.  President.  I  never  spoke  one  on 
one  with  Walter  Henry  Judd.  but  I  am 
here  not  only  to  memorialize  those  ele- 
ments of  his  life  which  I  have  briefly 
outlined,  but  to  say  that  I  was  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  heard  Walter  Judd  speak  during 
that  2-year  tour  encompassing  46 
States  and  some  1,400  audiences. 

During  my  freshman  year  in  high 
school  in  Evanston.  IL.  Walter  Judd 
spoke  to  a  huge  student  body  of  some 
3,200  and  all  of  the  faculty  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  that  high  school.  While  I 
cannot  repeat  to  you  any  single  line 
presented  to  us  on  that  morning  by 
Walter  Judd.  I  remember  to  this  day 
his  speech  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
II  as  the  most  inspirational  single  pres- 
entation I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I 
believe  that  it.  more  than  any  other 
single  event,  inspired  this  Senator  to  a 
life  of  public  service  and,  most  particu- 
larly, to  the  service  of  liberty  and  the 
strength  and  pride  in  his  own  country. 


I  did  have  the  ability  shortly  after  I 
became  a  Senator  to  exchange  letters 
with  Walter  Judd  in  retirement  a  dec- 
ade or  so  ago  and  to  report  to  him  his 
impact  on  my  life.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
President,  that  he  had  a  similar  impact 
on  the  lives  of  literally  thousands  of 
people  whom  he  never  met  in  person. 
Truly  an  inspiration  to  thousands, 
truly  a  patriot,  truly  a  servant  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  every 
comer  of  the  world,  Walter  Henry  Judd 
was  a  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DODD  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1860  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  WOODARD 
LASKER 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  national 
treasure  who  passed  away  on  Monday 
night,  Mrs.  Mary  Woodard  Lasker.  All 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Mary  Lasker 
for  many  years  were  greatly  saddened 
by  the  news  yesterday  of  her  death  on 
Monday  night. 

History  tells  us  that  on  the  day  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  died,  a  tailor  in  New 
York  City  put  a  sign  on  the  door  that 
read  "Closed  due  to  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  how  every 
American  who  cares  about  saving  lives 
through  medical  research  feels  today. 
We  have  had  a  death  in  the  family.  And 
that  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult. 

Although  most  people  do  not  know 
Mary  Lasker.  her  tireless  and  talented 
promotion  of  medical  research  has 
saved  and  improved  the  lives  of  many 
children,  husbands,  wives,  and  parents 
of  so  many  millions  who  never  met 
Mary  and  who  now,  of  course,  will 
never  have  that  great  opportunity. 

Right  up  to  her  death  in  Greenwich, 
CT,  at  the  age  of  93,  Mary  Lasker  was 
a  leading  national  force  in  the  medical 
research  community.  Along  with  her 
husband,  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Lasker, 
she  created  the  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion in  1942,  a  potent  and  active  pro- 
moter of  private-sector  research.  Every 
year,  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Re- 
search Awards  have  recognized  the 
world's  most  outstanding  and 
groundbreaking  medical  researchers. 
No  less  than  51  of  these  scientists  have 
subsequently  gone  on  to  receive  the 
Nobel  Prize. 


In  the  1940's,  Mrs.  Lasker  initiated 
the  research  program  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Thanks  to  Mary  Lasker.  we  have  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
world's  preeminent  health  research  in- 
stitute. She  is  truly  the  mother  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  1969.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
presented  her  with  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  Nation's  highest  medal  of 
honor  for  a  private  citizen.  In  1987,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives authorized  President  Bush  to 
strike  a  special  gold  medal  in  her 
honor  in  recognition  of  her  humani- 
tarian contributions  in  the  area  of 
medical  research  and  education,  urban 
beautification,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  the  man  who  saved 
millions  of  lives  with  the  discovery  of 
the  polio  vaccine,  once  said.  "When  I 
think  of  Mary  Lasker.  I  think  of  a 
matchmaker  between  science  and  soci- 
ety." 

Business  Week  magazine  called  her 
"the  Fairy  Godmother  of  medical  re- 
search." 

In  1984,  a  center  at  the  NIH  was 
named  in  her  honor,  the  Mary  Woodard 
Lasker  Center  for  Health  Research  and 
Education. 

Mr.  President.  Mary  Lasker's  half 
century  of  crusading,  which  started 
with  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, the  President  who  brought  us 
Social  Security  and  who  signed  into 
law  the  bill  that  created  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  culminated  with 
her  last  public  appearance  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bill  Clinton,  who  is  going 
to  help  bring  health  security  to  all 
Americans.  Her  last  public  appearance 
was  in  October  in  New  York  City  at  the 
1993  Albert  Lasker  Awards  luncheon. 
The  keynote  address  at  that  luncheon 
was  given  by  First  Lady  Hillary  Clin- 
ton. I  suppose  you  could  say  that  Mary 
Lasker  was  the  last  great  lobbyist  for 
medical  research. 

As  we  all  know,  the  word  "lobbyist" 
is  sometimes  considered  a  dirty  word. 
It  wasn't  a  dirty  word  to  Mary  Lasker. 
She  once  called  herself  a  "self-em- 
ployed health  lobbyist." 

Here  is  a  glimpse  into  why  she  chose 
that  profession — and  a  glimpse  into 
why  she  made  a  difference. 

Upon  dedicating  the  Mary  Woodard 
Lasker  Center  for  Medical  Research 
and  Health  Education  at  the  NIH  in 
1984.  Mrs.  Lasker  said: 

The  reason  I  am  so  dedicated  to  medical 
research  and  have  lobbied  so  many  Congress- 
men and  Senators  is  that  when  I  was  very 
young.  I  was  sick  a  great  deal  and  had  severe 
infections  of  the  ears,  causing  the  most  ago- 
nizing pain. 

In  those  days  polio  was  still  rampant  and 
there  were  no  antibiotics  and  no  polio  vac- 
cines. These  discoveries  obviated  the  terrible 
pain  and  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 
When  I  was  about  10  years  old  I  resolved  that 
I  would  try  to  do  something  when  I  grew  up 
for  medical  research,  and  this  center  named 
for  me  symbolizes  this  early  resolve. 
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Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  can  now 
appreciate  the  full  extent  of  that  re- 
solve. Ninety-three  years  worth  of  re- 
solve, to  be  exact.  And  although  those 
years  may  be  easy  enough  for  Mary 
Lasker's  friends  to  count,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  count  the  number  of  strang- 
ers' lives  that  were  saved  by  her  rock- 
solid  resolve,  and  her  unwavering  cour- 
age, and  her  unflagging  commitment  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  no  one  has  to 
guess  how  Mary  Lasker  would  like  us 
to  honor  her  legacy.  To  quote  just  once 
more  from  her  dedication  of  the  NIH 
center  that  bears  her  name; 

It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  receives 
funding  from  the  NIH  to  work  for  and  fulfill 
the  goal  of  medical  treatment,  cure  and  pre- 
vention and  to  give  this  country  and  the 
world  the  benefit  of  every  penny  spent.  Now. 
we  must  all  go  and  continue  our  work. 

We  can  honor  her  wishes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  continuing  to  build  on  the 
foundation  for  health  research  that  she 
laid  down.  To  provide  a  solid  comer- 
stone  for  that  foundation.  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  and  I  are  proposing  a 
bipartisan  plan  for  ensuring  that  Mary 
Lasker's  legacy  can  continue. 

We  will  be  proposing  a  fund  for 
health  research,  which  I  believe  must 
be  a  part  of  whatever  health  care  re- 
form bill  that  passes  this  body. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  how 
we  will  change  the  health  payment 
structure,  how  these  plans  will  be  set 
up,  and  what  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  will  be.  But  there  is  one  element 
that  must  be  included,  and  that  is  a 
fund  for  health  research  so  we  can 
build  on  what  we  have  done  in  the  past 
and  move  forward  toward  finding  more 
cures  and  treatments  for  the  ills  that 
beset  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  morning  business  is 
about  to  conclude  and  that  he  should 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  10  min- 
utes in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
who  obviously  has  a  long  day  ahead  of 
him  on  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
HOWARD  TEMIN 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
work  of  an  outstanding  human  being— 
Dr.  Howard  Temin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,    who    passed    away    at    his 


home  on  the  evening  of  February  9, 
after  a  long  struggle  with  lung  cancer. 
Dr.  Temin  was  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most cancer  and  virology  experts,  win- 
ning a  Nobel  Prize  in  1975  for  his  work 
in  those  areas. 

Dr.  Temin  was  the  quintessential  sci- 
entist. He  was  also  a  man  with  an  enor- 
mous breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge 
who  wore  well  the  mantle  of  the  Ren- 
aissance tradition.  As  a  world  traveler, 
he  studied  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  many  lands  and  people  he  visited. 
He  was  also  an  avid  gardener  and  ama- 
teur botanist.  He  constantly  surprised 
learned  colleagues  in  all  fields  with  his 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  their  dis- 
ciplines. He  was  a  marvelous  conversa- 
tionalist, but  also  an  avid  listener.  And 
on  most  Saturday  mornings,  he  could 
be  found  in  his  synagogue,  where  he  de- 
lighted in  learning  and  discussing  the 
Torah— or  Old  Testament. 

Howard  Martin  Temin  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1934.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  his  mother  was  active  in 
educational  affairs.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  biology  and  research  at  an 
early  age  by  attending  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students  at  the 
Jackson  Lab  in  Bar  Harbor.  ME,  and 
spending  a  summer  at  Philadelphia's 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research.  Amaz- 
ingly, he  published  his  first  scientific 
paper  at  age  18. 

He  attended  Swarthmore  College, 
just  outside  Philadelphia  and  in  a  re- 
markable feat  of  prognostication,  the 
yearbook  from  his  senior  year  de- 
scribed him  as,  "one  of  the  future  gi- 
ants in  experimental  biology." 

Dr.  Temin  went  on  to  eam  his  Ph.D. 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology where  he  began  a  longtime  col- 
laboration with  Prof.  Renato  Dulbecco. 
In  1960,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  professor 
of  biology.  He  began  his  career  there  as 
many  junior  professors  do,  in  a  small 
office  in  the  basement  under  the  steam 
pipes. 

From  these  humble  beginnings  he 
began  a  lifelong  exploration  into  the 
relationships  between  viruses  and  can- 
cer. His  research  into  viruses  started 
with  chickens.  He  discovered,  that  in 
fact  there  were  only  tenuous  links  be- 
tween viruses  and  cancer  and  it  was 
during  this  process  that  he  stood  one  of 
the  essential  dogmas  of  biological 
science  on  its  head. 

It  has  always  been  thought  that 
DNA,  the  coded  molecule  that  carries 
genetic  information,  could  produce 
RNA,  a  simpler  genetic  molecule,  but 
that  RNA  could  not  produce  DNA. 
Through  his  research.  Dr.  Temin  dis- 
covered that  in  fact  RNA  could  make 
DNA.  This  discovery  and  the  discovery 
of  reverse  transcriptase,  the  enzyme 
that  makes  it  possible  for  RNA  to 
make  DNA,  got  him  on  the  cover  of 
Newsweek  in  1971.  earned  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1975  and  sent  the  world 
of  genetics  spinning  in  an  entirely  new 
direction. 
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The  enzyme  Dr.  Temin  discovered  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
modem  genetic  research.  It  was  criti- 
cal to  the  discovery  of  the  HIV  virus 
and  is  at  the  core  of  much  of  the  ex- 
panding biotechnology  industry.  Re- 
verse transcriptase  is  used  today  in 
some  of  the  most  important  research 
being  done  on  cancer  and  AIDS. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
geneticists  have  to  alter  DNA  and  dis- 
cover more  about  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death.  The  enzyme  has  been  used 
to  create  human  insulin  and  drugs  that 
can  stop  heart  attacks.  Reverse 
transcriptase  has  led  to  the  saving  of 
countless  lives.  Its  use  is  a  fitting  and 
etemal  legacy  for  Dr.  Temin. 

In  addition  to  winning  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1975.  with  Professor  Dulbecco 
and  David  Baltimore  of  MIT,  Dr.  Temin 
was  a  winner  of  the  Albert  Lasker 
Award,  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  served  on  the  edi- 
torial boards  of  several  scientific  jour- 
nals, was  a  key  advisor  to  many  groups 
concerned  with  AIDS  research  and  the 
development  of  an  AIDS  vaccine,  and 
was  awarded  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  in  1992  by  President  George 
Bush. 

But  even  with  all  of  this  fame  and 
recognition  he  never  lost  sight  of  who, 
what  or  where  he  was.  He  commuted  to 
his  office  by  bicycle  and  attended  com- 
munity events  with  his  friends  and 
family.  Even  with  all  the  accolades,  he 
did  his  research  in  an  unpretentious 
lab  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  McArdle 
Laboratory  for  Cancer  Research  on  the 
UW  campus. 

He  kept  his  Nobel  Prize  diploma  in  a 
desk  drawer,  telling  a  reporter  in  1990, 
that  he  hoped  it  "would  not  disrupt  my 
work."  He  was  a  tireless  instructor 
who  demanded  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion from  his  students  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

One  of  his  earliest  theories  that  was 
later  proved  and  proved  again  was  that 
there  was  a  link  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  certain  kinds  of  cancer. 
He  was  an  ardent  antismoker  and  in 
1975  after  being  presented  with  his 
Nobel  Prize  by  Sweden's  King  Carl  Gus- 
tav  XVI.  after  he  bowed  to  the  king  he 
turned  to  members  of  the  audience  and 
admonished  them  for  smoking  during 
the  ceremony. 

In  1980.  he  was  excused  from  jury 
duty  in  an  important  trial  after  discov- 
ering that  jurors  would  be  allowed  to 
smoke  in  the  jury  room  during  delib- 
erations. He  objected  to  being  confined 
in  such  a  small  space  with  smokers  for 
so  long. 

In  1992,  Dr.  Temin  contracted  adeno- 
carcinoma, a  form  of  lung  cancer  not 
related  to  cigarette  smoking.  He 
fought  the  disease  valiantly  for  the 
next  2  years,  while  continuing  his  re- 
search, his  teaching  and  his  efforts  to 
curb  smoking.  He  died  of  the  disease  at 
his  home  in  Madison  on  February  9.  He 
was  59. 


Dr.  Temin  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Rayla  Greenberg  Temin,  a  geneticist  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  two 
daughters,  Mariam  Temin  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sarah  Temin  of  Berkeley. 

Another  of  the  many  things  for 
which  the  people  of  Wisconsin  owe  Dr. 
Temin  thanks,  was  that  he  chose  to 
stay  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
even  though  an  entire  world  of  oppor- 
tunities lay  open  before  him.  In  an  age 
when  Internationally  known  academics 
and  researchers  are  often  lured  away 
like  free  agent  baseball  players,  Dr. 
Temin  remained  committed  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  traditions  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  His  long  tenure  at 
the  university  encouraged  other  sci- 
entists to  come  to  Wisconsin  and  to 
stay.  Our  university  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  world  and  the 
commitment  of  people  like  Dr.  Temin 
is  a  big  part  of  the  reason  why. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Temin  is  a  tremen- 
dous loss  not  only  to  his  family  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  but  to  all  of 
us.  Now  more  than  ever  we  could  have 
benefited  from  his  intellect  and  wise 
counsel  as  we  grapple  with  the  twin 
plagues  of  cancer  and  AIDS.  His 
groundbreaking  work  has  provided 
some  of  the  most  important  tools  for 
fighting  these  diseases  and  the  thou- 
sands of  people  he  instructed  are  now 
using  those  tools  to  continue  his  work. 
And  yet,  that  work  would  proceed  fast- 
er and  all  of  us  would  feel  better  if  we 
knew  that  Howard  Temin  was  still 
riding  his  bicycle,  thinking  of  new  so- 
lutions to  old  problems  and  on  his  way 
back  to  the  lab.  He  will  be  missed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RUSSLAN  SPY  SCANDAL  AND  RUS- 
SIAN BOSNIA  SUMMIT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  now  is 
clear  that  the  Russian  spy  scandal  is  as 
damaging  as  any  in  United  States  in- 
telligence history — it  may  be  months, 
if  ever,  before  we  know  how  much  dam- 
age was  done  to  United  States  security 
and  how  many  lives  were  lost  due  to 
the  Ames'  treachery.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  too 
far,  too  fast  in  assuming  that  changes 
in  Russia  have  permanently  altered  the 
international  landscape.  The  adminis- 
tration has  allowed  Russia  to  veto 
NATO  expansion.  The  administration 
has  turned  a  blind  eye  to  Russian  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  activity  in  the 
former  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Last  week,  the  administration  wel- 
comed a  Russian  military  role  in  the 
Balkans.  Now,  we  learn  that  Russia  has 
continued  and  maintained  a  Soviet  in- 
telligence asset  in  the  very  core  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency— a  situa- 
tion known  to  some  administration  of- 
ficials well  before  the  Moscow  summit. 

I  just  guess  or  surmise  that  had  we 
known  this  when  we  talked  about  for- 
eign aid  to  Russia,  it  would  not  have 


passed.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
There  probably  would  not  have  been  a 
vote  for  it  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Russia  has  tried  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  this  affair — and  that  is  a 
grave  mistake.  Russia  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  they  want  to  pursue  cold 
war  business  as  usual,  the  American 
Congress  and  American  taxpayers  will 
not  keep  sending  billions  for  aid.  Rus- 
sia can  and  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  correct  their  policies.  If  the  se- 
curity services  are  under  the  govern- 
ment's control,  these  steps  could  be 
taken  immediately.  In  my  view,  such 
steps  are  a  bare  minimum  for  a  recipi- 
ent of  massive  tax  dollars  from  the 
United  States. 

First.  Russia  must  cease  and  con- 
demn efforts  to  penetrate  American  in- 
telligence. A  clear  and  public  assur- 
ance from  President  Yeltsin  announc- 
ing such  a  policy  must  be  made. 

Second.  Russia  must  cooperate  fully 
with  the  United  States  in  assessing  the 
damage  from  this  episode,  including  re- 
vealing what  was  learned  from  the 
Ames'  and  any  other  moles.  Virtually 
all  U.S.  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods since  1985  could  have  been  com- 
promised due  to  the  sensitive  position 
held  by  Mr.  Ames.  The  least  Russia  can 
do  is  work  with  our  Government  to 
evaluate  the  extent  of  what  was  com- 
promised. 

Third.  President  Yeltsin  should  re- 
move all  Russian  personnel  from  the 
United  States  involved  in  espionage  ac- 
tivities, including  those  responsible  for 
handling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames.  President 
Yeltsin  should  also  publicly  announce 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Russian 
Republic's  decision  to  keep  the  Ames 
file  active,  and  dismiss  all  those  re- 
sponsible. If  we  are  truly  in  a  new  era 
of  cooperation  with  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic. President  Yeltsin  should  cooperate 
in  a  new  way. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  President 
Yeltsin's  Russia — approving  billions  in 
aid  and  repealing  outdated  statutes. 
We  did  so  with  the  expectation  that  co- 
operation would  be  a  two-way  street.  It 
is  now  time  for  President  Yeltsin  to 
act. 

The  administration  must  give  this 
priority  attention.  President  Clinton 
should  immediately  dispatch  the  newly 
confirmed  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
Strobe  Talbott,  to  Moscow  to  press 
United  States  concerns  with  President 
Yeltsin.  Deputy  Secretary  Talbott.  be- 
cause of  his  long  association  with  Rus- 
sia and  Russians,  would  make  an  ideal 
envoy.  Deputy  Talbott  should  make 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  not  sim- 
ply lodging  a  protest,  but  that  this  af- 
fair threatens  the  foundation  of  our  re- 
lationship with  Russia.  Until  a  satis- 
factory Russian  response  has  been 
achieved.  President  Clinton  should  use 
his  executive  authority  to  temporarily 
freeze  United  States  assistance  to  the 
Russian    Government.    And   he   should 


announce  that  if  any  further  Russian 
espionage  activities  against  the  United 
States  are  uncovered,  an  aid  freeze  will 
become  permanent.  In  fact,  I  think 
Congress  would  see  to  that,  too.  Con- 
gressional and  public  support  for  aid  to 
Russia  will  not  endure  in  this  environ- 
ment. 

Russia  cannot  divert  attention  from 
this  travesty.  Today,  President  Yeltsin 
called  for  a  1-day  summit  with  the 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. President  Yeltsin  indicated  that 
some  document  could  be  signed  that 
could,  and  I  quote,  "put  a  final  end  to 
the  bloodshed." 

I  hope  that  President  Clinton  rejects 
this  idea.  Russia's  objective  seems 
clear:  Blunt  the  actions  of  NATO  and 
protect  the  gains  of  Serbian  aggres- 
sion. Russian  officials  have  not  only 
criticized  the  NATO  ultimatum— which 
was  long  overdue — but,  are  increas- 
ingly critical  of  NATO.  President 
Yeltsin  has  cited  Russian  domestic 
opinion  in  opposition  to  NATO's  recent 
decision  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Sara- 
jevo. 

In  response,  the  administration 
should  communicate  clearly  to  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  that  United  States  policy 
and  NATO  policy  on  Bosnia  will  not  be 
driven  by  the  Russian  public's  sym- 
pathy for  the  Serbs;  nor  will  we  re- 
spond to  Communist-style  attacks  on 
NATO.  It  is  ironic  that  Russia  recently 
indicated  its  wish  to  join  the  NATO 
partnership  for  peace,  and  now  is  criti- 
cizing the  very  institution  with  which 
it  wishes  to  have  a  closer  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  last  thing  we  need  is  to  cut  a  deal 
with  Russia  and  a  few  of  our  allies  and 
impose  it  on  Bosnia.  The  last  thing  we 
ought  to  do  is  impose  any  settlement 
on  Bosnia.  Bosnia  is  not  a  colony  under 
the  control  of  so-called  great  powers.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  United  States  and 
the  victim  of  aggression.  We  should  be 
empowering  the  Bosnian  Government, 
not  dismembering  it  and  disarming  its 
forces.  We  should  allow  the  Bosnians  to 
exercise  their  right  to  self-defense 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  Moreover.  I 
would  hope  that,  if  a  settlement  is 
reached,  it  will  provide  for  a  viable 
Bosnian  state  capable  of  defending  its 
own  borders  and  interests. 

Some  have  said  that  reform  in  Rus- 
sia— especially  in  the  security  policy 
area — is  moving  too  slowly.  The  latest 
developments  make  me  wonder  If  it 
was  ever  moving  at  all. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress — both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 
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So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up,"  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was,  and  is,  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,540,131,894,166.17  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  Monday, 
February  22.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,414.42. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  LASKER— A 
GREAT  AND  BELOVED  LEADER 
IN  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Mary  Lasker  last  Monday  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Nation.  She  dedicated 
her  life  and  career  to  fighting  disease 
and  promoting  medical  research  and 
better  health  care  for  the  American 
people,  and  what  an  extraordinary  job 
she  did. 

Through  her  remarkable  commit- 
ment, she  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, influential,  and  beloved  pri- 
vate citizens  in  medical  research  in  the 
Nation's  history.  Millions  of  persons  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world  have 
benefited  from  her  crusade  to  conquer 
disease  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
health  care  for  all  people  in  all  nations. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  re- 
member very  clearly  the  advice  that 
President  Kennedy  gave  me.  "Have 
lunch  with  medical  school  professors, 
have  dinner  with  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
but  if  you  really  want  to  know  about 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  medical  re- 
search in  America,  have  a  talk  with 
Mary  Lasker." 

Her  accomplishments  in  advancing 
medical  research  are  legendary.  For 
half  a  century,  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  has  honored  and 
funded  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
medical  researcher  scientists.  The  Al- 
bert Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards 
are  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
rank  very  close  to  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
international  prestige. 

In  return  for  her  tireless  dedication, 
Mary  Lasker  received  numerous  well- 
deserved  awards  and  honors  herself,  in- 
cluding the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  Nation's  highest  honor  for  a 
private  citizen. 

In  1984,  she  was  honored  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mary  Woodward  Lasker 
Center  for  Health  Education  and  Re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Indeed,  the  NIH  would  not  be 
the  world-renowned  research  institute 
it  is  today  without  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  Mary  Lasker. 

She  never  lost  sight  of  her  goals  or 
the  true  importance  of  her  work.  As 
she  said  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  center,  in  justifying  the  cost  of 


medical  research,  "If  you  think  re- 
search is  expensive,  try  disease."  And 
then  she  said,  at  the  end  of  her  address, 
"Thank  you  all  for  coming  to  this  dedi- 
cation—now, we  must  all  go  and  con- 
tinue our  work." 

The  advances  and  discoveries  gen- 
erated by  Mary  Lasker's  genius  and 
dedication  will  continue  to  improve 
the  lives  of  generations  to  come.  She 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  her  and  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  her.  She  was  a  symbol  of 
hope  to  people  everywhere,  and  we  are 
saddened  by  her  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  from  this  morn- 
ing's Boston  Globe  and  a  series  of  other 
articles  on  Mary  Lasker  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  23,  1994] 

Mary  W.  Lasker.  93;  Cofounded  Lasker 

Medical  Research  Award 

(By  Tom  Long) 

Mary  (Woodard)  Lasker.  a  philanthropist 

once   described   by    polio    researcher   Jonas 

Salk  as  "a  match  maker  between  science  and 

society,"  died  of  heart  failure  Monday  in  her 

home  in  Greenwich.  Conn.  She  was  93. 

Mrs.  Lasker.  along  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Albert  D.  Lasker.  founded  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  and  established 
the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards. 
The  Lasker  Awards  are  given  to  honor 
medical,  biological  or  clinical  work  that 
leads  to  significant  lessening  of  a  major 
cause  of  disability  or  death.  Since  the 
Lasker  Awards  were  established  in  1944.  they 
have  become  one  of  the  most  prestigious  in 
the  medical  profession  and  more  than  40 
Lasker  winners  have  gone  on  to  win  the 
Nobel  Prize. 

The  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  banker.  Mrs. 
Lasker  was  born  in  Watertown.  Wis.  She  at- 
tended the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  grad- 
uated from  Radcliffe  College  where  she  ma- 
jored in  art  history. 

Upon  graduation,  she  moved  to  New  York 
City,  where  she  sold  paintings  for  gallery 
owner  Paul  Reinhardt.  whom  she  married  in 
1926.  The  couple  divorced  in  1934. 

In  1940.  she  married  millionaire  Chicago 
advertising  man  Albert  D.  Lasker. 

In  a  1965  interview  in  Time  Magazine.  Mrs. 
Lasker  recalled  that,  early  in  their  court- 
ship, when  Mr.  Lasker  asked  her  what  she 
most  wanted  to  do  in  life,  she  responded.  "I 
want  to  push  the  idea  of  health  insurance. 
Most  people  can't  afford  adequate  medical 
care.  And  I  want  to  help  promote  research  in 
cancer,  tuberculosis  and  other  major  dis- 
eases. 

Mrs.  Lasker  persuaded  her  husband  to  de- 
vote his  promotional  skill  and  some  of  his 
fortune  to  public  health. 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  couple  initiated  the 
research  program  at  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  later  turned  their  attention  to 
increasing  financial  support  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lasker  died  of  cancer  in  1952  and  willed 
half  his  estate,  estimated  in  excess  of  $11 
million,  to  the  foundation  that  bears  his 
name. 

After  his  death,  Mrs.  Lasker  continued  her 
fight  against  what  she  called,  "the  major 
cripplers  and  killers:  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke." 
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She  was  a  driving  force  behind  the  creation 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  several 
other  health  organizations. 

In  a  1974  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times,  the  soft-spoken  philanthropist  said 
her  campaign  for  public  health  was  fueled  by 
frustration.  "I'm  very  good  on  what  we  don't 
know  in  medicine."  she  said.  "It's  not  the 
will  of  God.  it's  the  dumbness  of  man.  and 
the  lack  of  enterprise  and  money  that's  the 
problem. 

In  1984.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
named  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Education  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Lasker  also  had  a  passion  for  flowers. 
As  early  as  1943  she  began  brightening  up 
New  York  City  parks  and  streets  with  flow- 
ers. In  1956.  she  instituted  the  seasonal 
planting  of  tulips  and  daffodils  along  Park 
Avenue. 

She  was  also  active  in  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
efforts  to  beautify  America.  In  1965.  Mrs. 
Lasker  donated  10.300  azalea  bushes  and  150 
dogwood  trees  to  help  brighten  Washington. 
D.C.  She  also  donated  40.000  daffodill  plants 
and  several  hundred  cherry  trees  to  beautify 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  interview  with  Time  Magazine,  she 
said.  "I  am  mainly  interested  in  medical  re- 
search. The  flowers  are  just  a  little  thing  to 
keep  me  from  being  depressed  until  a  cure  is 
found  for  diseases  like  cancer  and  arterio- 
sclerosis." 

Mrs.  Lasker  was  the  recipient  of  more  than 
60  awards  and  medals.  In  1969,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  presented  her  with  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  honor  for  a 
private  citizen.  In  1987,  Congress  authorized 
the  striking  of  a  special  gold  medal  in  her 
honor  "in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian 
contributions  in  the  areas  of  medical  re- 
search and  education,  urban  beautification 
and  the  fine  arts."  In  1992.  she  was  awarded 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  Gold  Medal  for  Hu- 
manitarianism  in  Philantrophy  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mrs.  Lasker  remained  vigorous  throughout 
her  life.  Her  last  public  appearance  was  in 
October  at  the  1993  Albert  Lasker  Awards 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  keynoted  by 
First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  ciinton. 

She  leaves  two  stepsons  Francis  Brody  and 
Edward  Lasker.  both  of  Los  Angeles. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  private.  A  me- 
morial service  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 

[From  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 

Foundation] 

Mary  Woodard  Lasker,  Health  Crusader 

and  Philanthropist,  is  Dead  at  Age  93 

New  York,  NY,  February  22.  1994.— Mary 
Woodard  Lasker,  the  indomitable  philan- 
thropist who  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  a 
leading  national  force  in  promoting  bio- 
medical research  and  better  health  for  Amer- 
icans died  yesterday.  February  21,  at  her 
home  in  Greenwich.  Connecticut.  She  was  93. 

Mrs.  Lasker  died  of  heart  failure,  her  neph- 
ew. James  Woodard  Fordyce.  said. 

Mrs.  Lasker  created  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Albert  D.  Lasker.  the  Albert  and  Mary 
LEisker  Foundation  and  established  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards  as  one 
of  science's  most  prestigious  awards.  These 
awards,  given  for  significant  achievement  in 
basic  and  clinical  medical  research,  have 
long  been  considered  second  only  in  prestige 
to  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

Mary  Lasker  believed  that  "money  could 
buy  ideas"  and  that  leadership  was  needed  to 
encourage  those  who  have  the  stuff  of  genius 
to  focus  their  energies  on  medical  research. 
She  sought  to  encourage  and  honor  discov- 
erers who  might  otherv/ise  have  gone  all  but 
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unrecognized,  and  to  bring  dignity  to  their 
work. 

Mrs.  Lasker  remained  vigorous,  and  active 
throughout  her  life.  Her  last  public  appear- 
ance was  at  the  1993  Albert  Lasker  Awards 
luncheon,  kej-noted  by  First  Lady  Hillary 
Clinton,  last  October  in  New  York  City. 

The  Lasker  Foundation  and  its  awards  pro- 
gram was  founded  in  1944  by  the  Laskers  to 
draw  attention  to  the  major  advances  in 
both  medical  and  clinical  medical  research 
and  to  stimulate  Federal  support  for  the 
medical  sciences. 

Mrs.  Lasker  was  one  of  the  country's  most 
remarkable  women  and  outstanding  citizens. 
She  was  a  key  architect  in  this  nation's  can- 
cer initiatives.  With  a  talent  for  persuasion, 
she  was  enormously  effective  in  changing  the 
course  of  modern  science  through  her  cata- 
lytic role  in  obtaining  public  financial  sup- 
port for  medical  research. 

Together  with  her  husband  in  the  late 
1940s,  she  initiated  the  research  program  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  later 
turned  her  attention  to  increasing  financial 
support  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  whose  budget  today  exceeds  JIO  bil- 
lion. 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk  said.  "When  I  think  of 
Mary  Lasker.  I  think  of  a  matchmaker  be- 
tween science  and  society."  Business  WeSk 
called  her  the  "fairy  Godmother  of  medical 
research".  She  waged  an  effective  behind  the 
scenes  attack  on  what  she  called  the  "major 
cripplers  and  killers"— heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  in  the  United  States.  She  was 
widely  regarded  as  a  driving  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  of  several  other  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Her  work  urging  legislation 
to  expand  federal  cancer  research  cul- 
minated in  a  1971  bill  that  made  the  conquest 
of  cancer  a  national  goal. 

In  1984.  Mrs.  Lasker  was  honored  by  the 
naming  of  a  Center  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker 
Center  for  Health  Research  and  Education. 
Her  life  was  a  demonstration  of  how  one 
unelected.  unappolnted.  but  highly  intel- 
ligent and  deeply  committed  private  citizen 
could  work  with  government  officials  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Medicine  was  not  the  only  area  in  which 
Mary  Lasker  worked  to  transform  life 
around  her.  She  had  a  passion  for  environ- 
mental beautification.  As  early  as  1943  she 
began  brightening  New  York  City's  bleak 
parks  and  streets  with  flowers,  in  1956  she 
initiated  the  seasonal  plantings  down  the 
center  of  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City  and 
funded  the  planting  of  20  blocks  of  tulips  and 
daffodils.  With  her  good  friend.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  she  worked  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  beautification  of  cities  and  parks  around 
the  country.  She  generously  gave  azalea 
bushes,  daffodil  bulbs,  dogwood  trees,  and 
cherry  trees  both  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Washington.  D.C.  to  brighten  those 
cityscapes.  But  she  said.  "I  am  mainly  inter- 
ested in  medical  research." 

In  1969.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pre- 
sented her  with  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the 
nation's  highest  honor  for  a  private  citizen. 
In  1987.  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  authorized  President  Bush 
to  strike  a  special  Gold  Medal  in  her  honor 
"in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  con- 
tributions in  the  areas  of  medical  research 
and  education,  urban  beautification.  and  the 
fine  arts."  She  used  this  occasion  to  urge 
President  Bush  to  throw  his  support  behind 
augmenting  the  national  research  effort. 

She  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors 
and    recognition    including    the    Radcliffe 


Achievement  Award,  that  colleges  highest 
honor.  In  1987  she  received  a  Doctor  of  Hu- 
manities Degree  from  Harvard  University 
and  in  1989  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  esublished  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker 
Professorship  of  Health  Sciences  to  perpet- 
uate her  life  crusade  for  the  discovery  of 
knowledge  to  promote  human  health. 

She  was  the  recipient  of  more  than  60 
awards  and  medals,  most  recently  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Gold  Medal  for  Humanitarianism 
in  Philanthropy  from  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1992.  She  also  served  in  numer- 
ous board  and  trustee  positions  for  health, 
cultural  and  educational  organizations. 

Mrs.  Lasker.  who  was  born  in  Watertown. 
Wisconsin,  was  the  daughter  of  Frank  Elwin 
and  Sara  Johnson  Woodard.  She  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege where  she  studied  art  history  and  grad- 
uated with  honors.  She  also  studied  at 
Wadham  College.  Oxford. 

Her  first  marriage  in  1926  to  art  gallery 
owner  Paul  Reinhardt  ended  in  divorce.  In 
1940.  she  married  Albert  Davis  Lasker.  the 
creative  and  legendary  genius  of  modern  ad- 
vertising. When  he  retired  from  his  business. 
Lord  &  Thomas,  the  predecessor  firm  to 
Foote.  Cone.  &  Belding.  Mrs.  Lasker  per- 
suaded him  to  divert  his  promotional  genius 
and  some  of  his  fortune  to  public  health  and 
she  carried  on  this  passionate  work  until  her 
death. 

In  their  life  together  Mrs.  Lasker  and  her 
husband  amassed  an  important  collection  of 
art  which  included  Renoirs  and  the  works  of 
Matisse.  Picasso.  Dufy.  Chagall  and  others. 
Many  of  these  were  sold  in  later  years  with 
the  proceeds  contributed  to  Mrs.  Lasker's 
philanthropic  projects. 

Mrs.  Lasker  had  no  children.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  nephew.  James  W.  Fordyce  of 
Greenwich,  and  by  her  step  children  Francis 
Brody  and  Edward  Lasker,  both  of  Los  Ange- 
les, five  step  grandchildren,  two  step  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-nephews. 

Funeral  rites  and  burial  will  be  private.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 
In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  can  be  sent 
to  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research 
Awards. 

[From  Architectural  Digest.  Oct.  1985] 
Profiles:  Mary  Lasker 
(By  Valentine  Lawford) 

Though  human  beings  who  fight  for  causes 
may  eventually  achieve  heroic  stature  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  they  tend  by  and  large  to 
make  their  contemporaries  feel  uncomfort- 
able. Mary  Lasker  of  New  York  is  a  shining 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Part  of  the  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
causes  she  champions.  Today,  medical  re- 
search and  urban  beautification  are  recogniz- 
able as  two  facets  of  the  same  unmistakably 
good  cause:  the  enhancement  of  human  life. 
But  another  reason  is  Mrs.  Lasker  herself— 
her  combination  of  forcefulness  and  warmth 
of  heart,  efficiency  and  charm,  public  spirit 
and  personal  devotion  to  friends,  and  her 
ability  to  persuade  while  giving  credit  where 
it  is  due.  She  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  most 
complete  sense  of  the  word.  Unlike  many 
would-be  reformers  who  start  with  an  imper- 
sonal blueprint  and  end  by  trying  to  impose 
it  dogmatically  on  others,  she  reasons  from 
the  personal  to  the  universal.  In  short,  she  is 
someone  with  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to 
identify  and  empathize. 

Of  her  passionate  interest  in  medical  re- 
search, Mary  Lasker  says  simply:  "I  cannot 
bear  to  see  people  suffering  from 
uninvestigated  disease.  When  I  was  a  very 
young  child  in  Wisconsin.  I  suffered  from  all 


the  childhood  illnesses.  One  day  I  overheard 
a  friend  of  the  family  say  to  my  mother. 
'Sara.  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  raise  her." 
and  that  made  me  madi  My  grandfather  was 
crippled  by  arthritis,  and  both  of  my  par- 
ents, who  suffered  from  high  blood  pressure, 
eventually  died  of  heart  disease.  I  decided 
that  such  things  just  should  not  be.  and  that 
I  would  do  something  myself  about  it  and  get 
others  to  do  something,  too." 

After  her  marriage  in  1940  to  advertising 
pioneer  Albert  D.  Lasker.  she  began  to  put 
her  ideas  into  practice— winning  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  influential  members  of 
Congre.ss.  enlisting  the  aid  of  eminent  doc- 
tors and  surgeons  and  generous  private  citi- 
zens, and  stimulating  public  interest  in  the 
fight  against  disease.  In  1942.  she  and  her 
husband  established  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation— backed  solely  by  their 
own  funds— for  the  promotion  of  medical  re- 
search, public  health  and  education,  and 
human  welfare.  For  nearly  a  half-century, 
the  Lasker  Foundation  has  achieved  na- 
tional and  international  renown.  It  has  given 
annual  awards  since  1944  for  outstanding 
work  in  medical  research  and  public  health 
administration,  and  for  superior  reporting  on 
these  subjects.  Of  the  recipients  of  Lasker 
Awards  in  the  course  of  four  decades,  no  less 
than  forty  have  subsequently  received  Nobel 
Prizes. 

In  May  1984.  Congress  passed  legislation 
honoring  Mrs.  Lasker  by  naming  a  new  re- 
search center  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland  after  her. 
Speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremony,  she 
said:  "Medical  research  saves  lives  and 
eliminates  suffering;  it  also  saves  over  $13 
million  in  our  economy  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested. If  you  think  research  is  expensive, 
try  disease." 

Like  her  battle  against  disease.  Mrs. 
Lasker's  fight  against  urban  ugliness  was  in- 
spired by  childhood  experience.  Her  mother 
was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
two  public  parks  in  Watertown.  Wisconsin, 
where  the  family  lived.  It  was  in  memory  of 
her  mother  that  Mary  Lasker  made  her  first 
contribution,  in  1942.  to  the  beautification  of 
New  York  City— a  gift  of  millions  of  hardy 
chrysanthemum  seeds  for  massive  plantings 
in  five  park  areas.  After  Albert  Lasker's 
death  in  1952.  his  widow  and  her  stepchildren 
gave  300  Japanese  cherry  trees  and  40.000 
white  daffodils  in  his  memory  to  the  gardens 
of  the  United  Nations.  Four  years  later.  Mrs. 
Lasker  donated  thousands  of  daffodils  and 
tulips  to  be  planted  along  twenty  blocks  of 
Park  Avenue— partly  to  demonstrate  that 
they  could  thrive  there,  in  spite  of  air  pollu- 
tion. And  she  has  personally  contributed 
10.000  azalea  bushes.  900  cherry  trees.  2.500 
dogwoods  and  over  a  million  daffodils  to  the 
beautification  of  Washington.  D.C. 

Since  1981.  Mary  Lasker's  horticultural 
benefactions  to  New  York  City  have  centered 
on  the  Park  Avenue  Malls  Planting  Project, 
a  community  effort  to  enhance  nearly  fifty 
blocks  of  the  avenue  with  tulip  bulbs,  annu- 
als and  shrubs.  Christmas  trees,  fields  of 
wildflowers.  and  annually  seeded  and  fer- 
tilized lawns.  The  project's  yearly  order  of 
82.000  tulip  bulbs  from  Holland  is  one  of  the 
largest  private  orders  from  Dutch  bulb  grow- 
ers, second  only  to  the  queen  of  England's. 
Each  spring  the  tulips  burst  into  bright  yel- 
low bloom,  and  are  followed  in  summer  by 
carpets  of  begonias— a  gardening  miracle, 
given  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the  train 
that  runs  directly  beneath  the  avenue  and 
the  meager  two  feet  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Mary  Lasker 
should  have  received  so  many  awards  and 
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honors,  including-  ten  academic  degrees,  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  and  the  cross 
of  Offlcier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  from  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic.  She  is  also 
a  board  member  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C..  of  the  Norton  Simon  Museum  in  Los 
Angeles  and  of  the  Leeds  Castle  Foundation 
in  Great  Britain. 

Despite  a  hectic  schedule — she  continues  as 
president  of  the  Lasker  Foundation  and 
serves  as  a  trustee  of  several  other  public- 
spirited  organizations  as  well— Mary  Lasker 
remains  genial  and  easily  approachable.  She 
enjoys  parties  and  has  given  many  notable 
ones  herself.  Important  French  Impressionist 
works  of  art  were  a  feature  of  her  former 
house  on  Beekman  Place,  and  today  she  dis- 
plays a  collection  of  contemporary  American 
paintings  in  her  United  Nations  Plaza  apart- 
ment and  office.  Weekends  are  spent  at  her 
country  house  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  she  can  indulge  her  passion  for  roses. 
She  delights  in  the  company  of  her  family, 
especially  of  her  three  great-nephews,  the 
gi-andsons  of  her  sister  and  close  collabo- 
rator. Alice  Fordyce.  She  has  taped  a  series 
of  messages  to  them,  for  delivery  when  they 
reach  a  suitable  age.  An  excerpt:  "Go  to  good 
colleges  and  universities.  Spend  a  year  or 
two  abroad,  at  Oxford  or  in  Paris,  for  exam- 
ple. Become  really  proficient  in  at  least  one 
foreign  language.  And  to  cope  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  twenty-first  century,  it  may  be 
useful  to  have  some  familiarity  with  psychi- 
atry and  psychoanalysis." 

Mrs.  Lasker's  emphasis  on  education  ex- 
tends naturally  to  research,  her  most  effec- 
tive tool  and  weapon.  Discussing  the  areas  of 
research  she's  especially  interested  in  now. 
she  says:  "We  need  to  find  a  vaccine  against 
cancer,  and  we  have  to  discover  more  cancer 
viruses  in  order  to  produce  a  good  vaccine. 
We  must  promote  more  research  into  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  all  neurological  dis- 
eases in  order  to  prolong  human  life.  We  can 
do  almost  anything  today,  work  untold  won- 
ders as  far  as  mechanical  things  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  do  little  or  nothing  to  im- 
prove human  beings.  We  are  just  not  using 
our  brains!" 

Mary  Lasker  drives  a  hard  bargain,  and  the 
Lasker  legend  of  accomplishment,  in  all  its 
facets,  is  widespread.  Not  long  ago,  a  New 
York  cab  driver,  taking  a  European  visitor 
downtown  to  catch  a  train,  proudly  gestured 
toward  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  along 
Park  Avenue.  'You  know  who's  responsible 
for  all  this?"  he  asked  his  fare.  "A  lady 
called  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  We  could  do  with  a 
lot  more  of  her  kind." 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association.  Oct.  2,  1991] 

The  Lasker  Awards— Honoring  the  Spirit 

OF  Medical  Science 

(By  Dennis  L.  Breo) 

Beauty  is  truth. 

Truth  beauty. 

That  is  all  ye  know  on  earth, 
And  all  ye  need  to  know. 

—John  Keats 
Keats  died  in  1821  at  the  age  of  25.  a  victim 
of  "consumption"  in  the  years  before  medi- 
cine fully  understood  "contagion"  and  knew 
how  to  cure  tuberculosis.  This  has  next  to 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  article, 
the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards, 
which  were  presented  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 27  and  which  are  the  focus  of  two  pa- 
pers in  this  issue  of  JAMA. 

Nothing  except  to  note  that  Mary  Lasker. 
who  created  the  awards  and  named  them  in 
honor  of  her  late  husband,  has  a  rare  passion 


for  beauty  and  a  rare  rage  against  disease.  A 
mover  of  mountains  to  motivate  medical  re- 
search in  America.  Lasker  forced  upon  oth- 
ers the  saving  truth  that  the  beauty  of 
science  can  often  cure  the  ugliness  of  dis- 
ease. A  woman  of  both  poetry  and  power,  she 
sold  the  dream. 

When  the  history  of  20th-century  science  is 
written,  it  may  well  show  that  two  of  the 
very  most  important  players  are  a  pair  of  re- 
markable sisters  from  tiny  Watertown. 
Wis.— Mary  Woodard  Lasker,  now  90,  and  her 
indispensable  ally  and  sibling,  Alice  Woodard 
Fordyce.  84.  Neither  has  ever  looked  into  a 
microscope  nor  would  they  recognize  what 
they  saw.  but  their  persuasiveness,  persist- 
ence, and  perspicacity  have  helped  cause  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  allocated  for  thousands 
of  researchers  to  benefit  millions  of  patients. 

Sam  Broder.  MD.  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  says,  "The  story  of 
Mary  Lasker  is  well  known,  she  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  essentially  everybody,  and  she 
has  meant  essentially  everything  not  only  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  but  to  the  en- 
tire National  Institutes  of  Health.  She  is  a 
genius  who  forced  the  realization  that  the 
federal  government  must  commit  itself  to 
medical  research  to  benefit  all  Americans." 

Broder's  predecessor.  Vincent  T.  DeVita. 
presented  Lasker  with  the  NCI's  "Year  2000 
Award"  in  1987  and  noted.  "Mary  Lasker  is 
unique.  She  is  this  country's  First  Lady  of 
science  and  medicine.  In  truth,  without  her 
efforts,  there  would  be  no  National  Cancer 
Act.  no  capacity  to  approach  the  cancer 
problem  in  any  organized  way.  no  capacity 
to  set  our  goals  for  the  year  2000  ...  no 
mandate  to  think  of  a  world  without  cancer. 
Like  those  few  people  with  vision,  Mary's 
eyes  have  always  been  able  to  look  farther 
than  they  can  see." 

A  SELLER  OF  DREAMS 

Mary  Woodard  was  a  successful  business- 
woman in  New  York  in  1940  when  she  met 
and  married  Albert  Lasker.  the  father  of 
modern  advertising.  Himself  a  genius  and  the 
owner  of  a  great  fortune.  Lasker.  like  his 
wife,  believed  that  education  and  knowledge 
could  change  the  world.  Within  2  years  of 
their  marriage,  he  divested  his  agency.  Lord 
&  Thomas,  and  joined  his  wife  in  a  crusade 
to  breathe  life— and  dollars— into  the  mori- 
bund American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  as  the  MD-dominated  agency  was 
known  in  those  days,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Their  remarkable  success  is 
a  tribute  to  the  can  do  American  spirit. 

From  the  beginning,  the  awards  program, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Lasker  Founda- 
tion, was  meant  to  motivate  basic  and  clini- 
cal research  against  this  nation's  major  crip- 
plers  and  killers— heart  disease,  cancer,  men- 
tal illnesses,  respiratory  diseases,  arthritis, 
and  neurological  diseases.  Ironically,  Lasker 
himself  died  of  colon  cancer  in  1952. 

The  first  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research 
Award  was  presented  in  1944  to  Col.  William 
C.  Menninger  for  his  "outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  mental  health  in 
the  field  of  war  psychiatry."  Subsequent 
winners  have  been  honored  for  break- 
throughs in  everything  from  making  penicil- 
lin available  to  understanding  retroviruses. 

Since  these  awards  were  established,  49 
Lasker  Award  winners  have  later  won  Nobel 
Prizes.  Lewis  Thomas.  MD.  observed  in  re- 
marks upon  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
gram, "the  average  lag  [between  a  researcher 
winning  a  Lasker  and  then  a  Nobel),  if  it  can 
respectfully  be  called  that,  has  been  5  years. 
The  Lasker  juries  have  been  prescient." 

The  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
awards   and   what   they   have   meant   quite 


properly  goes  to  Mary  Lasker.  but  Alice 
Fordyce.  the  lady  who  has  directed  the  pro- 
gram and  who  has  handed  out  the  inscribed 
"Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace"  statuettes 
(symbolizing  victory  against  premature 
death  and  disability),  has  also  been  a  driving 
force,  though  she  insists  upon  staying  in  the 
background. 

Indeed,  the  two  sisters  deserve  their  own 
Nobel  Prize  and.  perhaps,  even  a  Lasker 
Award.  In  1942,  the  United  States  was  spend- 
ing virtually  nothing  on  cancer  research- 
certainly  far  less  than  was  being  spent  by  Al- 
bert Lasker's  clients  to  launch  advertising 
campaigns  for  toothpaste!  Today,  the  NCI 
has  an  annual  budget  exceeding  $1  billion. 

Fordyce  agreed  to  an  interview  with  this 
reporter  to  discuss  the  accomplishments  of 
her  sister,  but  clearly,  she  too  is  deserving. 
Dr.  Thomas,  himself  a  Lasker  winner  as  "the 
poet  laureate  of  20th-century  medical 
science."  once  observed  of  Fordyce:  "Both 
myself  and  many  other  scientists,  more  stub- 
born, busier,  and  with  all  their  own  prior  en- 
gagements, have  found  it  impossible  to  es- 
cape being  organized  by  this  lady  .  .  .  she  is 
an  absolutely  irresistible  force." 

Fordyce  lives  and  works  in  an  airy,  strik- 
ingly appointed  and  designed  apartment  in 
Manhattan's  United  Nations  Plaza.  The 
apartment,  which  was  designed  by  her  late 
architect  husband  Allmon  Fordyce.  com- 
mands a  panoramic  view  of  the  East  River 
and  is  only  a  few  floors  below  the  dramatic 
town  apartment  kept  by  Mary  Lasker.  who 
on  this  day.  does  not  feel  up  to  an  interview. 

The  Woodard  sisters  have  come  a  long  way 
from  Watertown.  but  Fordyce  summarizes: 
"In  those  days,  a  young  woman  went  East  to 
college  and  then  got  a  job  in  Manhattan. 
Things  just  naturally  happened."  Pointing 
out  the  window.  Fordyce  observes.  "Mary 
planted  those  chrysanthemums  and  flower- 
ing cherry  trees  you  see  below  in  honor  of 
our  mother,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers 
and  beauty. 

The  Lasker  success  story  is  simple,  though 
profound.  The  mother  imbued  her  two  daugh- 
ters with  a  passion  for  beauty.  Mary  Lasker. 
who  often  says,  "I  am  opposed  to  heart  at- 
tacks and  cancer  and  strokes  the  way  I  am 
opposed  to  sin."  has  always  believed  that 
"the  ugliness  of  disease  is  not  the  will  of 
God."  (Lasker  herself  had  a  major  stroke  in 
1981  but  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery.) 
She  resolved  to  persuade  others  to  find  the 
causes  of  disease,  not  just  treat  the  symp- 
toms. 

Sara  Johnson  Woodard,  the  mother  of 
Mary  Lasker  and  Alice  Fordyce,  grew  up 
amid  the  pastoral  beauty  of  Northern  Ireland 
as  the  11th  of  17  children.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1880  and  was  appalled  by  the 
grime  and  grit  of  Chicago. 

Alice  Fordyce  says.  "Mother  rode  into  Chi- 
cago one  day  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
and  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming.  'It's  just  so 
ugly.'"  Later,  after  she  had  married  promi- 
nent banker  Frank  Woodard  and  moved  to 
Watertown,  Wis.,  to  raise  her  two  daughters. 
Sara  Woodard  saw  to  it  that  two  parks  and 
a  public  library  were  established  and  that 
many  flowers  were  planted.  "She  taught  us  a 
love  of  beauty."  Fordyce  recalls,  "and  she 
also  taught  us  to  cause  other  people  to 
bloom." 

This  would  become  the  great  gift  of  Mary 
Lasker — to  recognize  and  encourage  possi- 
bilities in  others,  especially  medical  policy- 
makers and  researchers.  Famed  as  the 
"Great  Persuader."  she  became  a  national 
resource,  like  iron  and  timber.  Gifted  with  a 
smile  that  could  warm  a  room  and  a  com- 
puter-like ability  to  track  multiple  projects. 
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she  once  moved  a  scientist  to  remark  that 
her  presence  "caused  us  all  to  perk  up,  as  if 
the  sun  had  just  come  out." 

She  often  said.  "It's  a  personal  world  and 
ideas  come  from  minds  in  collision.  Con- 
tinents have  been  discovered,  laws  passed, 
buildings  built,  books  written  because  the 
right  two  people  met  at  a  party  or  on  a 
ship."  The  meeting  of  Mary  and  Albert 
Lasker  was  one  such  collision,  and  its  shock 
waves  affected  Congressmen.  Presidents,  and 
the  American  people.  Medical  research  was 
the  idea  she  chose  to  promote.  Her  deter- 
mination was  deeply  rooted  in  personal  exije- 
riences. 

Frail  and  often  ill  as  a  child.  Mary  Lasker 
suffered  from  recurrent  ear  infections  and 
was  furious  that  doctors  could  not  help  her. 
At  age  4.  she  and  her  mother  visited  their 
cleaning  woman,  who  had  just  had  both 
breasts  removed  because  of  cancer.  The 
memory  is  unforgettable— "that  poor  woman 
lying  in  bed,  suffering  so  terribly,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  done." 

Both  her  parents  suffered  from  hyper- 
tension, and  the  only  advice  given  to  them 
was  "to  avoid  excitement  and  stress."  Later, 
as  an  exceedingly  popular  coed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  the  pretty 
and  talented  Mary  Woodard  and  many  of  her 
classmates  were  stricken  by  the  flu  epidemic 
of  1918,  an  epidemic  for  which  medicine  had 
little  to  offer.  Halfway  through  her  sopho- 
more year.  Mary  was  taken  out  of  school  by 
her  mother,  who  stayed  with  her  in  a  Mid- 
western spa  until  she  had  regained  her 
health.  Once  recovered,  she  switched  to  Rad- 
cliffe.  where  she  graduated  cum  laude  with  a 
degree  in  art  appreciation  and  history. 

Many  years  later,  in  1943,  the  Laskers' 
cook  was  stricken  with  cancer  and  consigned 
to  a  "home  for  incurables,"  where  she  even- 
tually died.  The  doctor  would  not  tell  Mary 
what  the  problem  was.  since  in  those  days 
demons  like  "cancer"  ana  "mental  illness" 
were  spoken  of  in  whispers.  She  was  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  Mary  Lasker 
thought  to  herself.  "Well,  that's  a  fine  kettle 
of  fish  ...  all  we  can  do  is  treat  the  symp- 
toms and  send  her  away.  We  need  to  find  the 
cause  and  to  cure  it." 

TAKING  CANCER  OUT  OF  THE  CLOSET 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  richly  known  his- 
tory. Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  former  director 
of  the  New  York  University  Medical  Center's 
rehabilitation  clinic,  once  said.  "Mary 
Lasker  has  done  more  to  promote  medical 
research  than  any  other  living  person." 

Mary  and  Albert  Lasker  are  the  ones  who. 
in  the  1940s,  convinced  David  Sarnoff,  then 
the  powerful  head  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  that  it  was  OK  to  mention  the 
word  "cancer"  on  the  airwaves.  Later,  she 
persuaded  the  Reader's  Digest  to  run  a  series 
of  articles  on  cancers  and  to  include  at  the 
end  a  chance  for  readers  to  contribute  money 
for  research.  This  helped  launch  the  fund- 
raising  efforts  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, and  she  insisted  that  25%  of  all  funds  be 
earmarked  for  research.  Disgruntled  doctors 
at  first  threatened  to  resign  at  this  sign  of 
lay  influence  and  at  her  insistence  that  the 
society's  board  include  nonphysicians.  but 
the  resistance  soon  capitulated  in  the  wake 
of  her  successful  fund-raising.  In  1949.  she 
created  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journal- 
ism Awards  and  helped  put  medical  stories 
on  the  front  page  of  the  nation's  newspapers. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  reportedly  once 
told  his  brother  Edward,  then  newly  elected 
to  the  US  Senate:  'Have  lunch  with  medical 
school  professors,  have  dinner  with  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  but  if  you  really  want  to 
know  about  what  needs  to  be  done  in  medical 


research  in  America,  have  a  talk  with  Mary 
Lasker." 

Throughout  it  all.  Mary  Lasker  has  walked 
with  Presidents,  lived  like  royalty  in  elegant 
country  and  town  homes  that  showcase  art 
masterpieces  and  spectacular  gardens,  and 
acted  as  "Mary  Appleseed,"  even  persuading 
the  politicians  of  New  York  to  lay  a  carpet 
of  daffodils  and  tulips  down  the  mall  in  the 
middle  of  Park  Avenue. 

At  90,  she  remains  excited  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  vaccine  against  cancer,  a  safe- 
guard against  the  pernicious  killer  whose 
200-plus  different  forms  attack  35  major  sites 
in  the  body.  As  usual,  she  is  leaving  nothing 
to  chance.  She  told  Cancer  News,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  "We're 
so  smart  about  weapons.  We  spend  billions 
and  billions  for  weapons  to  kill  people.  Why 
not  spend  to  keep  people  alive?  That's  what 
the  American  Cancer  Society  is  all  about." 

Alice  Fordyce  says.  "When  I  think  of 
Mary.  I  think  of  her  great  charm  and  intel- 
ligence and  perseverance  and  persistence  and 
her  great  taste.  She  can  thank  our  Irish 
mother  for  much  of  this.  It's  true  that  she 
was  extraordinarily  persuasive — a  seller  of 
dreams,  really— but  she  also  had  very  good 
ideas.  And  they  were  not  selfish  ideas.  They 
were  ideas  to  help  others." 

A  grateful  nation  has  heaped  honors  upon 
Mary  Lasker.  In  1984,  Congress  named  a  new 
center,  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Education  at  NIH,  in 
her  honor.  Her  countless  awards  include  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  in  1969  from  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  a  personal  friend,  and  a 
special  Congressional  Gold  Medal  in  1989.  She 
used  the  latter  occasion  to  prod  President 
George  Bush  to  spend  more  for  health  re- 
search. 

"We're  Democrats  of  course."  Alice 
Fordyce  says,  "and  in  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. Mary  often  visited  the  White 
House.  The  Republicans.  I  sometimes  think, 
are  allergic  to  spending  for  medical  research, 
and  we're  fast  losing  our  international  lead- 
ership in  science.  It's  shocking,  and  it  makes 
me  very  cross.  The  federal  budget  process  is 
beyond  me.  but  I  know  that  we  can  do 
more." 

Fordyce  has  served  as  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation,  the  director  of  the  Lasker  Medi- 
cal Journalism  Awards  (discontinued  in 
1970).  and  the  director  of  the  Lasker  Medical 
Research  Awards.  Dr.  Thomas  calls  her  a 
"phenomenon  ...  a  skilled  and  artistic  ar- 
ranger of  flowers  and  people."  Indeed,  she  de- 
veloped many  of  these  skills  during  her  early 
career  as  a  public  affairs  executive  for  the 
Rockefeller  Center.  Among  her  many  bright 
ideas,  she  counts  suggestions  to  build  the 
Rainbow  Room  at  the  top  of  the  building  and 
the  skating  pond  at  the  bottom. 

AWARDS  STILL  VALUABLE 

Still,  she  frets  that  this  article  "must  not 
put  me  front  and  center,  because  I'm  not  a 
front-and-center  person.  Make  sure  you  men- 
tion Mike  DeBakey.  who's  been  chairman  of 
our  jury  for  20  years  or  so  and  who  does  a 
marvelous  job.  The  Lasker  Awards  are  valu- 
able because  they're  awarded  by  the  re- 
searchers' peers.  What  has  always  dazzled  me 
is  that  when  the  chips  are  down  the  jurors 
vote  for  scientific  merit  and  not  for  their  fa- 
vorites." 

Herself  blessed  with  robust  good  health. 
Alice  Fordyce  still  enjoys  travel,  especially 
to  China,  and  has  recently  taken  up  a  new 
Interest — organizing  outings  to  listen  to 
barge  chamber  music.  Hers,  too.  is  a  richly 
lived  life. 

She  notes  that  the  Lasker  Awards  were  not 
presented  In  1990.  a  development  that  caused 


great  consternation  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. "Well."  Fordyce  says.  "I'm  a  very 
unconsulted  consultant  and  I  don't  know 
what  was  going  through  Mary's  mind,  but 
she  simply  decided  that,  maybe,  we  had  done 
enough,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for 
the  awards." 

Wrong.  "The  outcry  from  the  scientific 
community  was  very  gratifying."  Fordyce 
says.  "Spontaneously,  without  prompting, 
many  leading  scientists  called  to  say,  'Mary, 
you  can't  do  this  .  .  .  It's  like  closing  down 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art'  and  other 
comments  of  this  nature.  Well.  Mary  was 
persuaded,  and  the  awards  were  resumed." 

She  concludes.  "We're  not  going  to  be 
around  forever,  of  course.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  somebody  will  keep  the  awards 
going  in  Mary's  memory." 

ADDRESS  OF  Mary  Lasker  at  the  Dedica- 
tion OF  THE  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Cen- 
ter FOR  Medical  Research  and  Health 
Education.      National      Institutes     of 
Health.  September  19. 1984 
I  am  deeply  honored  that  this  land  for  re- 
search and  training  Is  named  In  my  honor, 
but  the  real  honor  goes  to  the  scientists  who 
are  dedicating  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  will  see  to  it  that  there  are 
many  buildings  on  this  site  in  the  future. 

The  reason  I  am  so  dedicated  to  medical 
research  and  have  lobbied  so  many  Congress- 
man and  Senators  In  this  room  Is  that  when 
I  was  very  young.  I  was  sick  a  great  deal  and 
had  severe  Infections  of  the  ears,  causing  the 
most  agonizing  pain.  In  those  days  polio  was 
still  rampant  and  there  were  no  antibiotics 
and  no  polio  vaccines.  These  discoveries  ob- 
viated the  terrible  pain  and  saved  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  resolved 
that  I  would  try  to  do  something  when  I 
grew  up  for  medical  research,  and  this  center 
named  for  me  symbolizes  this  early  resolve. 
I  hope  this  property  and  facility  and  others 
like  it  will  Inspire  young  people  and  old  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  furthering  of  med- 
ical knowledge  that  will  alleviate  suffering 
of  people  with  cancer  and  other  dread  dis- 
eases. 

Yet  our  mission  and  purpose  In  life  unlike 
any  other  that  I  know  of  has  remained  non- 
partisan, due  to  a  large  measure  by  the  ac- 
tions of  those  here  today— and  by  many  who 
preceeded  them  in  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress. 

The  press  pays  little  heed  to  what  goes  on 
here,  it  is  slow,  grudging  but  vital  work. 

The  fruits  of  all  our  labors  throughout  the 
years  will: 
Alleviate  pain  where  there  Is  suffering; 
Provide  the  freedom  to  live  In  health  so 
that  we  can  fulfill  our  promise  and  quest  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness:  and 
To  provide  hope  where  none  existed  before. 
This    Is    our    mission— we    have    already 
begun. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  envision  the  lives 
lost,  the  crippling  and  the  pain  occurring 
while  all  of  us  are  here. 

Our  duty  Is  more  urgent  today  than  ever 
before. 

Economically,  our  leaders  must  soon  real- 
ize that  funding  for  medical  research  saves 
lives,  and  eliminates  suffering.  It  also  saves 
over  $13  In  our  economy  for  every  SI  In- 
vested! 

We  must  all  come  to  the  immediate  con- 
clusion that  if  you  think  research  is  expen- 
sive— try  disease. 

In  his  own  wisdom.  Senator  Magnuson  said 
"health  is  the  first  wealth  of  a  nation". 
Without  it  we  have  nothing. 
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I  would  add  that:  with  it  we  have  hope  and 
at  least  the  ability  to  look  forward  and  work 
toward  a  better  life. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  receives 
funding  from  the  NIH  to  work  for  and  fulfill 
the  goal  of  medical  treatment,  cure  and  pre- 
vention and  to  give  this  country  and  the 
world  the  benefit  of  every  penny  spent. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  everyone  to  support 
this  effort  and  our  public  leaders  so  that  we 
can  fulfill  our  mission. 

Do  you  realize  that  at  least  1.000  people  a 
day  die  of  cancer?  With  persistent  research 
and  substantial  financial  support,  we  should 
be  able  to  further  lower  the  death  rate  dra- 
matically for  all  diseases! 

Thank  you  for  your  own  contributions  to 
this  coming  victory  and  for  coming  to  this 
dedication— now.  we  must  all  go  and  con- 
tinue our  work. 


was  a  loyal  friend  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  known  him.  I 
extend  my  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Sybil,  and  their  entire  family  in 
the  wake  of  their  tremendous  loss. 


Americans     now     have     about     public 
health. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HAL  "RED- 
DOVE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
time leader  in  the  Alabama  trucking 
business,  John  Hal  "Red"  Dove,  passed 
away  after  a  long  illness  on  February  7 
in  Dothan.  A  fine  gentleman  with  an 
abiding  love  in  faith  and  family.  Red 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
State's  trucking  industry. 

The  founder  of  AAA  Cooper  Trans- 
portation, Red  was  best  known  as  a 
person  who  never  forgot  his  roots.  He 
had  a  warm  sense  of  humor  and  was  al- 
ways at  home  with  all  types  of  people. 
He  was  someone  who  related  well  to 
other  people  and  who  others  truly  en- 
joyed being  around. 

Red  Dove  was  bom  on  October  7,  1909, 
in  Shubuta,  MI,  where  he  lived  during 
his  early  childhood.  He  married  Sybil 
Bently  in  1931.  He  began  his  illustrious 
career  in  the  trucking  business  soon 
after  moving  to  Alabama  by  hauling 
pulpwood  and  timber  for  local  saw- 
mills. In  1935.  he  became  a  regulated 
carrier,  operating  under  the  name 
"Dove  Truck  Line."  He  later  formed 
his  second  company  hauling  specified 
commodities  between  Pensacola,  FL, 
and  Dothan,  later  merging  this  oper- 
ation in  a  partnership  that  served  At- 
lanta, Dothan,  Andalusia,  and  Mobile. 
Selling  this  firm  in  1950,  he  purchased 
another  operation  the  next  year, 
changing  its  nume  to  AAA  Motor  Lines 
and  again  in  1970  to  the  present  AAA 
Cooper  Transportation,  greatly  expand- 
ing its  operation. 

He  served  as  board  chairman  for  AAA 
Cooper  as  well  as  on  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Alabama  Trucking  Associa- 
tion, where  he  was  division  vice  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  president,  and 
board  chairman.  Over  the  years,  he  was 
active  in  various  civic  organizations 
including  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  well  as  those  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  he  operated.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salvation  Army's  board 
of  directors  and  a  member  of  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 

Red  Dove's  lasting  legacy  is  two-fold: 
his  family  and  his  strong  business.  He 
was  always   committed   to   both,   and 


THE  DEATH  OF  MARY  WOODARD 
LASKER 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  a  great  American  woman — 
Mary  Woodard  Lasker.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  condolences  to  her  family  and 
loved  ones. 

Mary  Lasker  was  a  kind  and  gener- 
ous woman  who  devoted  herself  to  pub- 
lic health  issues.  She  sought  to  gamer 
funds  for  the  research  and  development 
of  cures  for  various  diseases.  She  spent 
30  years  energetically  lobbying  Con- 
gress promoting  medical  research. 
Through  her  persuasion,  she  convinced 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  that 
the  word  cancer  could  be  said  on  the 
air.  Reader's  Digest  published  a  series 
of  articles  about  cancer  which  con- 
cluded with  a  plea  for  donations.  Mrs. 
Lasker's  persistence  and  dedication 
had  convinced  them  of  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  educating  the  American 
people  about  the  deadly  disease. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  her  parents  at 
an  early  age  to  fatal  illnesses,  Mrs. 
Lasker  was  determined  to  see  medical 
research  become  a  priority  in  this 
country.  Although  private  funds  were 
the  real  sources  of  medical  research  at 
the  time,  Mrs.  Lasker  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Government  that  its 
resources  were  the  only  ones  large 
enough  to  adequately  conduct  the  kind 
of  large  scale  research  that  could  be  ef- 
fective. 

And  her  influence  was  great.  It  was 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Lasker,  with  the  support  of  her  hus- 
band Albert,  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  transformed  from  a 
simple  set  of  medical  laboratories  to 
the  advanced  innovative  medical  re- 
search community  that  stands  today. 
Mrs.  Lasker's  work  led  to  an  increase 
in  funding  for  NIH  from  $2.4  million  in 
1945  to  $5.5  billion  in  1986. 

As  the  visionary  that  she  was,  Mary 
Lasker  was  even  questioned  by  renown 
scientists  when  she  proposed  an  inde- 
pendent national  cancer  authority. 
And  again,  we  owe  our  thanks  to  Mary 
Lasker  that  President  Nixon  signed  the 
National  Cancer  Act  in  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, Mrs.  Lasker  and  her  husband  were 
avid  fundraisers  for  cancer  research 
and  their  efforts  led  to  the  creation  of 
today's  American  Cancer  Society. 

Mary  Lasker  was  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  Although  her  name  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  prestigious  Lasker  Medical 
Research  Awards,  Mary  Lasker's  true 
legacy  remains  in  the  commitment 
that  we  now  have  in  this  country  to 
funding  medical  research,  to  expanding 
NIH  and  our  medical  technology,  and 
to   the  education  and  awareness  that 


RUTH  VAN  CLEVE  RETIRES  FROM 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mrs.  Ruth  Van  Cleve  on 
her  retirement  as  special  assistant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  is 
truly  a  remarkable  and  talented  per- 
son. She  will  be  missed  not  only  by  her 
friends  and  colleagues  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  but  also  by  innu- 
merable staff.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men throughout  Capitol  Hill  and  staff 
with  the  executive  branch. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve's  departure  from  In- 
terior after  almost  43  years  of  distin- 
guished Federal  service  marks  an  un- 
usual degree  of  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  issues  of  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories. 

She  began  her  career  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  an  attorney 
in  the  Office  of  Territories  in  1950.  In 
1964,  Secretary  Udall  appointed  her  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Territories,  mak- 
ing her  the  highest  ranking  woman  in 
the  Department.  She  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  the  De- 
partment's highest  honor,  in  1968. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve  went  on  to  serve  in 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  where  she 
became  the  FPC's  first  woman  assist- 
ant general  counsel  as  well  as  receiving 
two  awards.  In  1977,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  re- 
turned to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  Director  of  Territorial  Affairs. 
During  this  time  period,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  testify  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Territories, 
which  was  my  first  subcommittee 
chairmanship.  She  always  was  an  ex- 
emplary witness,  handling  sometimes 
difficult  situations  with  ease  and 
grace.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary 
position  was  created  in  1980,  she  be- 
came Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
Soon  after,  she  moved  to  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  and  began  preparing  a 
three-volume  treatise  on  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Federal  laws  to  the  terri- 
tories and  other  insular  areas.  The 
treatise  was  published  in  early  January 
of  this  year.  Other  highlights  of  Mrs. 
Van  Cleve's  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer include  assisting  in  achieving 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
securing  elected  Governors  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve  came  to  work  on  ter- 
ritorial issues  soon  after  the  trustee- 
ship was  established  in  1948,  and  now 
leaves  as  the  trusteeship  can  be  fully 
terminated.  It  was  a  Herculean  task, 
but  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  was  up  to  it! 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  Ruth  Van  Cleve  on  her  re- 
tirement and  in  thanking  her  for  43 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  its  territories. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  James  M.  "Mike"  Lambe, 
Chief  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
Office  of  Legislation,  will  retire  after 
nearly  40  years  of  Federal  service. 
Since  1961,  Mike  has  been  with  the 
Park  Service  where  he  has  served  with 
distinction  and  excellence. 

During  many  of  those  years  in  the 
Park  Service,  Mike  has  been  associated 
with  legislation  or  legislative  affairs, 
which  is  why  our  paths  have  crossed  on 
numerous  occasions.  As  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  of  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate 
since  1979,  I  have  benefited  from  Mike's 
professionalism  and  vast  institutional 
knowledge.  Whether  it  was  preparing 
legislation  as  a  drafting  service  for  me 
or  other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
or  responding  almost  instantly  to  ques- 
tions about  even  the  most  obscure 
Park  Service  related  law  or  regulation, 
I  and  my  staff  could  always  count  on 
Mike  Lambe.  He  has  made  positive  and 
lasting  contributions  to  almost  every 
major  park-related  measure  enacted 
into  law  over  the  past  several  decades. 
The  Redwoods  National  Park  and  Red- 
woods Park  Expansion  Acts;  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1978;  the  Omnibus  Park  and  Recreation 
Act  of  1979;  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Conservation  Lands  Act  [ANILCA]; 
and  countless  additions  to  the  National 
Wilderness,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
Trails  Systems  are  just  a  few  of  the 
laws  that  bear  the  imprint  of  Mike 
Lambe 's  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Mike  all  the 
best  in  his  retirement.  And  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us  who  have  benefited  from  his 
many  talents  over  the  years,  I  want  to 
say  thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  WOODARD 
LASKER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  woman  who,  through  her  advo- 
cacy, changed  the  face  of  medical  re- 
search in  this  country— Mary  Woodard 
Lasker. 

Mary  died  Monday  night— the  close 
of  a  rich  and  full  life  that  touched 
thousands.  Once  deemed  the  First  Lady 
of  Science  and  Medicine,  she  was 
known  throughout  the  medical  commu- 
nity for  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
medical  research.  Clearly,  without  her 
unwavering  efforts,  the  consequences 
for  the  health  of  this  country  would 
have  been  devastating. 

Mary  resolved  at  a  young  age  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  medical  research 
in  adulthood.  When  she  began  her  cru- 
sade in  the  1940's,  the  United  States 
spent  only  meager  sums  on  cancer  re- 
search. Today,  due  in  large  part  to 
Mary's  efforts,  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  well  over  $2 
billion.  "If  you  think  research  is  expen- 


sive," she  argued,  "try  disease." 
Through  the  persistent  work  of  Mary, 
her  husband  Albert,  and  sister  Alice 
Fordyce,  medical  research  has  been 
recognized  as  a  crucial  component  of 
improving  human  health. 

I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Mary's  friendship 
through  our  work  together  during  the 
years.  Her  warmth  and  compassion 
were  evident  from  the  moment  one  en- 
countered her.  With  a  background  in 
art  history  and  a  keen  business  sense, 
Mary  could  have  directed  her  energies 
any  number  of  ways.  "I  am  really  in- 
terested in  saving  lives,"  she  once  said, 
simply.  And  so  many  have  benefited 
from  her  choice. 

The  selfless  spirit  of  Mary  Lasker 
continues  today  through  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards,  cre- 
ated with  her  husband  and  given  for 
achievement  in  basic  and  clinical  medi- 
cal research.  "Mary's  eyes  have  always 
been  able  to  look  farther  than  they  can 
see,"  commented  one  former  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Her 
vision  helped  to  guide  a  country  which 
has  often  been  slow  to  follow.  We  can 
only  extend  to  her  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude and  thanks. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  a  longstanding  interest  in  medical 
research  because  it  provides  the  hope 
to  perpetuate  a  high  quality  of  human 
life.  Next  week  I  will  join  my  col- 
league. Senator  Harkin,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  fund 
for  health  research.  I  believe  health  re- 
search should  be  a  key  component  of 
any  health  care  reform  plan  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  groundwork  al- 
ready laid  by  Mary  Lasker  and  others, 
this  result  can  be  achieved.  If  it  does.  I 
will  be  first  in  line  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mary  Lasker  by  urging  that  the  fund 
be  named  the  Mary  Lasker  Fund  for 
Health  Research. 


JAMES  M.  "MIKE"  LAMBE  RE- 
TIRES FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  James  M.  Lambe  on 
his  retirement  as  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Legislative  and  Congressional 
Affairs  for  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  Mike  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  NPS  legislative  pro- 
gram. There  is  not  a  National  Park 
Service  area  that  has  not  benefited  by 
his  work  and  attention  to  detail.  He 
will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  friends 
but  also  by  innumerable  staff.  Sen- 
ators, and  Congressmen  throughout 
Capitol  Hill,  and  staff  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mike's  departure  from  Interior  after 
almost  36  years  of  distinguished  Fed- 
eral service  marks  a  high  degree  of 
commitment  and  dedication  to  the  is- 
sues of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mike  began  his  career  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  forestry 


aide  on  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in 
Idaho  and  then  moved  to  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  until  he  assumed  a  posi- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1961.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  on  the  legislative  agen- 
da of  the  Service  which  has  produced 
numerous  new  and  expanded  i)ark 
areas.  His  assistance  to  the  Congress 
has  been  invaluable.  His  departure  and 
the  knowledge  and  history  that  he  will 
take  with  him,  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  be  most  difficult  to  fill. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  James  M.  "Mike"  Lambe 
on  his  retirement  and  in  thanking  him 
for  36  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
Nation  and  its  national  parks. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 

the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  some  remarks  shortly.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  some  material  from  my  staff. 

I  will,  at  this  point,  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  before  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  yields  to  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Thurmond,  who  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  fighting  for  this.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Thurmond  told  me  he  has 
been  fighting  for  this  for  35  years,  but 
it  has  been  a  long  time.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  this  battle. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  I  confess  that  I  thought, 
well,  maybe  I  am  going  to  be  fighting 
with  Strom  Thurmond  on  all  kinds  of 
issues.  We  are  on  two  committees  to- 
gether. We  differ  on  some  things,  but  it 
has  been  a  good  relationship,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  in  rec- 
ognizing Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
the  tremendous  leadership  he  has  of- 
fered in  building  the  base  for  this  issue, 
as  it  has  developed  over  the  years,  to 
stand  on  the  floor  on  many  occasions 
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over  the  last  decade  and  bring  this 
issue  to  a  vote — once  a  successful  vote 
in  the  mid-1980"s.  I  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  him  for  his  leadership.  I  am 
at  this  time  pleased  to  yield  to  him 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  their  kind  remarks.  I  am  very 
interested  in  this  problem  and  have 
been  working  on  it  for  over  35  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  voice 
my  strong  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

In  the  last  Congress,  as  in  many  Con- 
gresses before,  I  introduced  a  proposed 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  also 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  proposal 
which  was  agreed  upon  with  pro- 
ponents in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  proposal  was  narrowly  de- 
feated in  the  House.  The  defeat  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  Speaker's  success- 
ful lobby  of  several  Representatives 
who  were  actually  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  but  turned  and  voted  against  it 
when  pressed  by  the  Speaker.  We  have 
reintroduced  this  proposal  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  which  is  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  This  current  leg- 
islation is  similar  to  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1982  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Unfortunately,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  led  the  movement  to  kill  it. 
Also,  in  March  1986,  the  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  received  66  of  the  67 
votes  needed  for  Senate  approval. 

Simply  stated,  this  legislation  calls 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing that  outlays  not  exceed  receipts 
during  any  fiscal  year.  The  amendment 
does  allow  Congress  to  adopt  a  specific 
level  of  deficit  spending  if  approved  by 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses.  There  is  also  language  to 
allow  the  Congress  to  waive  the  amend- 
ment during  time  of  war  or  imminent 
military  threat.  Finally,  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  any  bill  to  increase 
taxes  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
strengthen  our  economy  imposing  the 
requirement  to  reduce  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
American  people  have  expressed  their 
strong  opinion  on  the  need  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  deficit  problem.  Making  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  part  of 
the  Constitution  is  the  only— and  I  re- 
peat, the  only — effective  means  of  per- 
manently addressing  our  Nation's  run- 
away fiscal  policy. 

While  Congress  could  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  statute,  past  efforts  to 
statutorily  achieve  this  goal  have 
failed.  It  is  simply  too  easy  for  Con- 
gress to  change  its  mind  and  rescind 


any  statutory  scheme  which  addresses 
Federal  spending.  The  constitutional 
amendment  is  unyielding  in  its  imposi- 
tion of  discipline  on  Congress  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

I  remember  years  ago  Senator  Harry 
Byrd,  Jr.,  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  to  accomplish  this  very  thing 
by  statute.  It  was  passed,  but  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  The  Congress 
went  right  ahead  and  appropriated  as  it 
had  before  that.  The  only  way  to  stop 
this  spending  is  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  Constitution  hsis  been  amended 
only  27  times  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  most 
serious  matter  and  of  such  earnest  con- 
cern that  it  has  been  reserved  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens or  to  ensure  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Over  the  past  half-century.  Congress 
has  demonstrated  a  total  lack  of  fiscal 
discipline— I  repeat,  a  total  lack  of  fis- 
cal discipline — evidenced  by  an  irra- 
tional and  irresponsible  pattern  of 
spending.  This  reckless  approach  has 
seriously  jeopardized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  threatens  the  very  future 
of  this  Nation.  As  a  result,  I  believe  we 
must  look  to  constitutional  protection 
from  a  firmly  entrenched  fiscal  policy 
which  threatens  the  liberties  and  op- 
portunities of  our  present  and  future 
citizens. 

The  national  debt  is  now  $4.2  trillion. 
Paying  off  this  debt  would  cost  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
over  $16,000  each.  The  national  debt 
continues  to  grow.  For  fiscal  year  1993 
alone,  the  Federal  deficit  was  $255  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  in  1957,  my  third  year 
in  the  Senate,  the  entire  national  debt 
was  less  than  $275  billion  and  there  was 
not  a  deficit,  but  rather  a  $3  billion 
surplus.  The  last  time  our  Nation  re- 
ported a  surplus  was  1969. 

Today,  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt  is  over  14  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  statement.  The 
payment  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  is  over  14  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  The  tax  dollars  that  go 
to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  are  purely 
to  service  a  voracious  congressional  ap- 
petite for  spending.  Payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  debt  does  not  build  roads,  it 
does  not  fund  medical  research,  it  does 
not  provide  educational  opportunities, 
it  does  not  provide  job  opportunities, 
and  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  deficit  spending  and 
the  alarming  growth  of  the  Federal 
debt  have  brought  us  to  this  moment. 
Congress  has  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  only  once  in  the  last  31  years. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  sentence.  Con- 
gress has  balanced  the  Federal  budget 
only  once — once — in  the  last  31  years. 
During  my  service   in   the   Senate   of 


nearly  four  decades,  I  have  been 
amazed  and  deeply  concerned  over  the 
continued  growth  of  Government 
spending.  Federal  spending  continues 
to  eclipse  Federal  receipts  and  this  will 
only  worsen  the  deficit  problem.  A  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  will  mandate  the  Con- 
gress to  adhere  to  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

The  American  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen have  become  incredulous  as 
they  witness  year  in  and  year  out  the 
spending  habits  of  the  Congress.  Any 
business  person  clearly  understands 
that  you  cannot  survive  by  continuing 
to  spend  more  money  than  you  take  in. 
The  Federal  Government,  like  any 
other  institution,  should  not  spend  be- 
yond its  means.  It  is  time  the  Congress 
understands  this  simple  yet  compelling 
principle. 

For  many  years,  I  have  believed,  as 
have  many  Members  of  Congress,  that 
the  way  to  reverse  this  misguided  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  Government's 
fiscal  policy  is  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  mandate — I  repeat,  to 
mandate — balanced  Federal  budgets. 
The  balanced  budget  amendment  is  a 
much  needed  addition  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  it  would  establish  balanced 
budgets  as  a  fiscal  norm,  rather  than  a 
fiscal  anomaly. 

Mr.  President,  today's  deficits  will 
place  staggering  tax  burdens  on  future 
generations  of  American  workers.  Who 
are  the  future  generations  of  American 
workers?  They  are  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  We  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
This  is  a  terrible  injustice  we  are  im- 
posing on  America's  future  and  it  has 
been  appropriately  referred  to  as  fiscal 
child  abuse. 

In  1798  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  country,  expressed 
his  opinion  of  deficit  spending,  and  I 
quote: 

The  question  whether  one  generation  has 
the  right  to  bind  another  by  the  deficit  it 
imposes  is  a  question  of  such  consequences 
as  to  place  it  among  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity 
with  our  debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay 
them  ourselves. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  third  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents  of  the  past. 

It  is  time  we  demonstrate  the  fiscal 
discipline  which  Mr.  Jefferson  called  a 
fundamental  principle  of  government. 
It  is  time  we  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  For  31  years,  the  Congress 
has  failed  and  refused  to  keep  spending 
within  income.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we 
are  going  to  operate  on  a  balanced 
budget  then  we  must  compel  the  Con- 
gress, mandate  the  Congress,  make  the 
Congress  refrain  from  deficit  spending 
year  in  and  year  out. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  this  proposal, 
I  predict  that  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures  will  swiftly  approve 


and  the  balanced  budget  mandate  will 
then  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  28th  amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  measure  and  send 
it  to  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  deserve  it,  and 
we  should  not  deny  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President.    I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  made  last 
evening  by  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  one  of  the  finest  Members 
to  have  ever  served  in  this  body.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Senator  Byrd  and  I  ordinarily 
agree  with  Senator  Byrd.  But  this 
time  we  are  in  sharp  disagreement. 

First  of  all,  when  I  said  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  expresses  phi- 
losophy and  prevents  Government 
abuse,  he  said  that  a  constitutional 
amendment — if  I  am  quoting  him  cor- 
rectly— does  not  express  philosophy.  I 
differ.  And  what  we  are  saying  with 
this  amendment  is  we  have  to  have 
pay-as-you-go  Government. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  philosophy  be- 
hind almost  all  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  giving  us  freedom  of 
speech — that  expresses,  really,  a  philos- 
ophy that  if  we  have  ideas  out  here 
freely  flowing  about,  that  in  the  proc- 
ess we  are  going  to  pick  the  best  ideas. 
I  think  that  is  a  philosophy. 

The  sixth  amendment,  calling  for 
speedy  trial  for  anyone  charged  with 
an  offense,  that  expresses  a  philosophy 
that  we  have  to  have  justice  for  people. 
The  13th  and  14th  amendment,  get- 
ting rid  of  slavery,  clearly  represents  a 
change  in  philosophy  for  this  country. 
The  15th  amendment,  saying  every- 
one can  vote — everyone  did  not  include 
women  at  that  point — but  that  was  a 
philosophical  decision. 

The  16th  amendment  on  the  income 
tax — I  do  not  think  it  could  carry 
today  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  it  became 
an  amendment  and  it  expressed  a  phi- 
losophy in  terms  of  how  we  get  revenue 
from  people,  that  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  people's  income  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  19th  amendment  that  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote,  that  clearly 
expressed  a  philosophy. 

And  one  of  the  little  known  amend- 
ments, one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  that 
is  frequently  ignored,  the  ninth  amend- 
ment. 

James  Madison  put  together  a  bill  of 
rights.  In  fact  he  had  11  amendments 
he  wanted  for  a  bill  of  rights,  rather 
than  10.  And  he  wrote  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  back  and  said  if  you  spell  out 
these  rights  there  will  be  people  who 


say  these  are  the  only  rights  people 
have.  So  the  ninth  amendment  was 
added  which  says  other  rights  not 
spelled  out  here  are  reserved  to  the 
people.  Very  fundamental— that  ex- 
presses a  philosophy  about  liberty  in 
this  country. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  philosophy  in  back 
of  this  proposal  that  we  move  to  pay- 
as-you-go  Government,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  back  of  other 
amendments. 

Then,  the  second  criticism  is  that  fi- 
nancial matters  should  not  be  included 
in  the  Constitution.  There  are  a  great 
many  matters  that  are  financial  mat- 
ters that  are  included  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  a  list  here,  I  will  not  go 
through  them  all,  but  about  15  or  so, 
here,  are  included.  They  include:  Coin- 
ing money— that  is  in  the  Constitution; 
to  borrow  money  on  credit;  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations;  to  fix 
standards  on  weights  and  measures — 
that  certainly  is  a  detail  that  is  no- 
where near  as  significant  as  what  we 
are  talking  about  here;  to  establish 
uniform  laws  for  bankruptcy— that  is 
part,  clearly,  of  the  financial  side.  And 
the  example  that  I  think  is  the  most 
clear-cut  example:  The  Constitution 
talks  about  patents.  That  is  something 
that  is  clearly  a  financial  matter  with 
nowhere  near  the  kind  of  overall  im- 
pact of  this. 

Then  I  would  add,  and  this  gets  back 
to  the  philosophical  side  of  it,  what 
was  the  one  phrase  that  came  out  of 
the  revolution,  the  American  revolu- 
tion, more  than  any  other  phrase?  It 
was,  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion." You  talk  about  taxation  without 
representation — what  we  are  doing  to 
future  generations  with  this  burden 
that  we  are  giving  them,  that  really  is 
taxation  without  representation. 

The  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore said  majority  rule  is  being  taken 
away.  Majority  rule  is  not  being  taken 
away.  What  we  are  saying  is  we  are 
going  to  put  some  barriers  in  there  so 
the  majority  cannot  abuse  the  public 
privilege  and  impose  debts  on  future 
generations.  So  long  as  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  there  is  nothing  here  that 
prevents  a  majority  in  this  Senate 
from  doing  anything  we  want  on  fiscal 
matters.  But  we  have  to  recognize  the 
majority  in  this  Senate  and  in  the 
House  has  abused  the  public  privilege. 

We  have  other  areas  where  we  indi- 
cate the  majority  cannot  automati- 
cally prevail.  There  are  several  of 
them:  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven — eight  instances  in  the  Constitu- 
tion where  it  requires  more  than  a  reg- 
ular majority  to  see  that  something 
takes  place.  And  I  do  not  object  to 
that. 

On  the  constitutional  amendment, 
clearly  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  favor  this  amendment  more 
than  anything  that  we  have  ever  done, 
in  terms  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  this  Senate  we  clearly  have  a 


majority.  Whether  we  have  two-thirds 
is  less  clear.  But  we  clearly  have  a  ma- 
jority. But  we  say  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitution, one-third  plus  1,  in  either 
body,  can  stop  this.  So  we  permit  a  mi- 
nority to  prevent  abuses  by  the  major- 
ity. 

Senator  Byrd  also  said  this  is  an 
empty  promise.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  incidentally.  You  cannot 
say  this  is  an  empty  promise,  it  is  not 
going  to  do  any  good,  and  then  at  the 
same  time  say  there  is  no  wiggle  room 
here;  that  it  is  too  confining. 

Actually,  I  think  neither  extreme  is 
accurate.  The  truth  is  we  have  fash- 
ioned something  that  does  make  sense. 
And  when  he  says  if  we  pass  this  then 
we  are  all  going  to  go  back  home  and 
say  we  have  really  done  something,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything,  there  will 
be  a  let  down  in  effort— I  think  I  speak 
for  my  colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  and 
Senator  Craig,  and  my  cosponsors  on 
this  side  also:  If  this  passes  we  know 
we  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  work. 
Senator  Mathews,  who  is  the  Presiding 
Officer,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this.  I  regret 
he  is  not  going  to  be  in  Senate  for  a 
longer  time.  But  I  know  Senator 
Mathews  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
is  not  going  to  just  sit  back  and  say, 
"Well,  we  have  done  this,  let  us  forget 
about  it."  He  will  be  willing  to  sit 
down  and  help  fashion  a  package. 

Then  Thomas  Jefferson  came  up. 
Why  did  he  not  promote  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  President?  He  did 
not  promote  it  as  President  because 
there  was  a  different  atmosphere  then: 
7  of  the  8  years  he  served  as  President 
he  had  a  surplus.  And  yesterday.  I 
thought  it  was  really  significant  that 
my  colleague.  Senator  Carol  Moseley- 
Braun.  came  in  here  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  with  Washington's  farewell 
address,  and  she  read  a  portion  of  it. 
But  let  me  reread  it. 

This  is  the  mood  of  the  time  when 
the  most  revered  person  of  that  time, 
George  Washington,  said,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  Nation: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by 
cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
bursements to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear. 

And  he  goes  on  for  a  few  more  sen- 
tences. That  was  the  atmosphere.  That 
was  George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
our  country,  and  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  men- 
tioned. Very  interesting.  We  say  you 
have  to  have  a  60-percent  vote  to  have 
a  deficit.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  was 
approved  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
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7.  way  more  than  a  60-percent  major- 
ity. The  great  complaint  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  Albert  Gallatin  at 
the  time  was  Napoleon  and  the  French 
worked  out  the  Louisiana  Purchase  so 
that  interest  would  be  paid  every  year 
for  15  years  but  the  principal  could  not 
be  paid  off  until  the  15th  year.  One  of 
the  great  complaints  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  our  Government 
after  the  deal  was  consummated  with 
Napoleon  wais  we  wanted  to  pay  this  off 
earlier.  That  is  a  very  different  spirit 
than  we  have  today. 

Senator  Byrd  says  this  amendment 
would  impinge  on  the  power  of  the 
President  because  we  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  I 
think  that  just  makes  no  sense.  I  think 
if  we  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget,  and  if  that  President 
says  this  is  the  balanced  budget  I  am 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  submit 
to  you  but  because  of  the  emergency 
we  face,  because  of  economics,  or  some- 
thing else,  I  recommend  that  we  devi- 
ate from  this  in  this  way.  there  we  are 
not  taking  any  powers  away  from  the 
President,  but  we  are  protecting  the 
people  and  that  is  what  a  Constitution 
should  do. 

There  is  also  the  complaint  that  we 
require  a  constitutional  majority  for 
tax  increases.  Almost  all  tax  increases 
have  that.  The  big  thing  that  we  pre- 
vent, and  I  think  a  legitimate  thing, 
we  prevent  a  midnight  voice  vote  tax 
Increase  by  this;  again,  a  protection  for 
the  people. 

Then  Senator  Byrd  complains  that 
the  language  "Congress  shall  imple- 
ment relying  on  estimates"  opens  the 
door  wide,  and  if  that  were  there  in  iso- 
lation, then  we  would  have  some  prob- 
lems, though  I  have  to  say  we  would 
still  be  better  off  than  we  are  today. 
But  when  you  say  Congress  shall  im- 
plement and  rely  on  estimates,  what 
we  also  have  is  that  three-fifths  major- 
ity that  you  have  to  have  to  extend  the 
Federal  debt.  So  we  cannot  play  games. 

1  think  that  is  very  significant. 

What  I  will  recommend  in  terms  of 
implementation  is  that  we,  first  of  all, 
generally  aim  for  a  1-  or  2-percent  sur- 
plus so  we  can  deal  with  recessions 
and,  second,  that  we  have  a  2-  or  3-per- 
cent leeway  because  you  cannot  tell  to 
the  exact  dollar  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Then  let  us  just  say  we  are  2  percent 
under,  though  if  we  aim  for  a  1-  or  2- 
percent  surplus — that  should  be  rare — 
but  if  we  are  2  percent  under,  then  that 

2  percent  goes  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  think  this  is  workable.  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  in  years  to  come  can 
read  our  debate  and  see  what  we  had  to 
say. 

But  when  you  compare  that  2  per- 
cent— or  whatever  it  is — with  the  last 
year  that  is  now  projected  by  CBO,  the 
last  year  of  their  projection  now  is  a 
deficit  of  $365  billion  and  going  up  from 
there.  These  are  relatively  minor  prob- 
lems compared  to  that. 


The  question  is:  Why  do  we  need 
something  to  force  us  to  do  the  right 
thing?  We  have  shown  for  25  years  we 
need  something  to  force  us  to  do  the 
right  thing.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
we  are  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  spending  more  money  than  we  take 
in.  I  have  not  noticed  any  big  celebra- 
tions scheduled  for  that.  I  do  not  see 
anyone  bragging  about  that.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  know  it  is  hurting  our  coun- 
try and  our  future. 

In  terms  of  recession,  Fred  Bergsten, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
finest  economists  in  this  Nation,  said  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  help 
us  deal  with  recessions  because  we  can 
build  in  a  1-  or  2-percent  surplus  and 
then  use  that  while  we  are  so  con- 
strained by  our  present  situation  that 
we  are  not  able  to  respond  to  reces- 
sions. 

As  my  colleague  from  Utah  will  re- 
call, we  tried  to  get  $11  billion  for  a 
jobs  program  in  a  $6  trillion  economy 
and  we  could  not  get  it;  $11  billion 
would  not  do  much  but  it  would  have 
been  some  help,  but  we  were  already  so 
overloaded  with  debt  that  we  could  not 
get  it.  If  we  need  a  60-percent  vote  for 
something  that  is  needed,  we  can  get 
that.  We  got  that  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  on  an  emergency 
basis  in  this  body.  We  can  get  that. 

One  final  point  that  he  made,  and 
that  is  the  big  States — California  and 
over  to  Illinois — can  control  things 
over  in  the  House  because  they  will 
have  40  percent  of  the  vote.  I  did  some 
fast  work  last  night.  I  could  not  find  a 
single  instance  of  any  matter  of  con- 
troversy where  the  Illinois  delegation 
in  the  House  voted  together,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  for  New  York 
and  California  and  the  other  delega- 
tions. There  is  no  such  unanimity  on 
anything  of  controversy.  That  really  is 
not  a  problem. 

But  the  fundamental  question  that 
Senator  Byrd  did  not  answer  is.  What 
is  the  alternative?  Where  do  we  go  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this?  I  suggest  the  les- 
son of  history  is  something  we  cannot 
forget.  I  brought  from  my  apartment  a 
book  that  probably  sold  200  copies.  I  do 
not  know.  "Mountains  of  Debt"  by  Mi- 
chael Veseth.  It  is  about  ancient  Flor- 
ence and  how  ancient  Florence  started 
piling  up  debt  and  then  debased  their 
coins  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  debt. 
You  do  not  need  to  go  to  ancient  Flor- 
ence. Go  to  Adam  Smith  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  he  talks  about 
this  is  the  tradition  of  nations  that 
start  getting  into  debt;  they  start 
printing  money  and  ruining  their  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  road  we  are  headed 
down.  No  question  about  it. 

As  you  look  at  those  projections  and, 
again,  the  0MB  projections — people 
say,  "Well,  GAO  may  not  be  accurate." 
Let  us  just  take  the  projections  of  this 
administration.  0MB. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  graph  is  life- 
time net  tax  rates  under  alternative 


policies,  and  I  do  not  think  my  col- 
league from  Utah  was  here  when  I  men- 
tioned this  last  night.  In  1930 — I  was 
born  in  1928 — I  will  spend  30  percent  of 
my  lifetime  income  on  taxes.  My  col- 
league from  Idaho  maybe  1940 — 1945.  He 
is  in  the  middle  of  this.  He  will  spend 
around  32  or  33  percent  of  his  lifetime 
income  on  taxes.  But  whit  do  we  do 
when  we  get  down  to  future  genera- 
tions? Here  is  what  0MB  says — and  this 
is  put  in  here  to  show  the  great  accom- 
plishments that  we  have  made,  and  we 
have  made  some  accomplishments — to 
the  credit  of  President  Clinton. 

Before  reconciliation,  future  genera- 
tions will  spend  93  percent  of  their  in- 
come on  taxation.  After  reconciliation, 
it  will  be  82  percent.  But  assuming 
health  care  passes  and  it  does  every- 
thing the  administration  hopes  that  it 
will — and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it  and  I 
hope  it  does— assuming  every  optimis- 
tic economic  forecast,  and  they  fore- 
cast 10  years  of  solid  growth  and  I  hope 
it  happens,  but  it  is  not  typical  of  any 
decade,  if  those  things  happen,  future 
generations  will  spend  66  to  75  percent 
of  their  net  lifetime  earnings  on  tax- 
ation. 

Now.  my  friends,  that  is  not  going  to 
happen.  We  will  start  printing  money 
before  it  happens.  We  are  headed  to- 
ward what  the  economists  call  mone- 
tizing the  debt.  The  most  recent  exam- 
ple that  we  have  seen  was  right  next 
door  when  Mexico  got  up  to  12'A  per- 
cent, the  deficit  was  12"/^  percent  of 
their  national  income  and  they  had  in- 
flation of  114  percent.  That  means  cut- 
ting in  half  all  family  savings.  That 
means  cutting  in  half  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund. 

What  is  the  alternative?  I  think  the 
evidence  is  just  overwhelming  that  we 
are  drifting  toward  monetizing  the 
debt.  We  can  take  a  gamble  that  we 
will  be  the  first  nation  in  history  to 
reach  debt  of  this  character  relative  to 
income,  we  will  be  the  first  nation  in 
history  to  do  that  without  just  print- 
ing funny  money,  but  that  is  a  huge 
gamble  on  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  body  will 
do  the  right  thing.  I  hope  the  people 
out  there  in  this  country  will  contact 
their  Senators  and  urge  that  we  do  the 
responsible  thing  and  protect  future 
generations  and  protect  the  future 
economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  really  appreciate  the 
very  cogent  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  and  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  on  this  particular  issue.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  really  made  a  difference, 
and  I  hope  people  throughout  this 
country  will  take  heed  to  what  he  has 
said  and  get  with  their  Senators  and 
their  Congress  people  and  let  them 
know  it  is  time  for  this  game  called 


budgetary  practice  in  Washington  to 
get  serious.  The  only  way  it  is  going  to 
get  serious,  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  solve  these  problems  is  with  the 
type  of  fiscal  discipline  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  put  into  our 
system. 

So  I  hope  everybody  out  there  watch- 
ing this  on  C-Span  and  hearing  about  it 
otherwise  will  contact  their  Senators 
and  their  Congress  people  and  tell 
them  we  have  just  got  to  get  that  67- 
vote  margin  in  the  Senate  so  that  we 
can  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  on  the  "Today 
Show"  yesterday  with  Leon  Panetta, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  a  friend  of  both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
myself.  We  were  being  interviewed  by 
Bryant  Gumbel,  and  Leon  Panetta  said 
that  this  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  just  a  gimmick.  My  favorite  quote 
responding  to  that  comes  from  the 
Congresswoman  from  Maine,  Olympia 
Snowe,  who  said  that  if  it  were  just  a 
gimmick,  if  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  were  just  a  gimmick,  the 
Congress  would  have  passed  it  long 
ago. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  exceed 
that  particular  statement.  If  this  were 
just  a  gimmick,  you  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar  Congress  would  have  passed 
it  long  ago  and  then  ignored  it. 

It  is  not  a  gimmick.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  bring  fiscal  discipline  to  this  coun- 
try that  is  sadly  lacking  because  the 
Congress  is  institutionally  unable 
under  current  circumstances  to  quit 
spending  and  to  quit  spending  beyond 
our  means. 

I  will  paraphrase  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Jim  Davidson  of  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union.  He  said  that  the  admin- 
istration's so-called  5  year  deficit  re- 
duction plan  is  like  putting  a  400-pound 
man  on  a  diet,  and  calling  it  a  success 
when  he  weighs  in  at  500  pounds  be- 
cause he  thought  he  would  be  600 
pounds. 

Basically,  that  sums  it  up.  We  are 
unwilling  to  do  anything  about  the  def- 
icit because  all  of  these  Cabinet  offi- 
cials come  up  here  in  a  hysterical  fash- 
ion predicting  the  end  of  the  world  and 
suggesting  that  if  we  have  to  live  with 
fiscal  discipline,  we  will  not  have  all 
the  moneys  to  spend  for  the  programs 
that  are  essential  for  this  country.  But 
we  all  know  that  if  we  keep  going  the 
way  we  are.  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  eloquently  made 
the  point,  we  are  going  to  monetize  the 
debt  through  printing  money,  bringing 
inflation,  and  the  people  who  will  be 
hurt  the  worst  will  be  those  who  are 
poor,  those  who  are  on  Social  Security, 
those  who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 

We  know  we  have  to  do  something 
about  this,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we  do 
it.  That  is  why  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  in  lead- 
ing  this  fight  along  with   the  distin- 


guished Senators  from  South  Carolina 
and  Idaho  and  from  Arizona.  Senator 
DeConcini,  I  join  with  these  colleagues 
in  helping  to  push  this  through  if  we 
can. 

I  rise  today  with  a  strong  feeling 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
debates  to  ever  take  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  subject  matter  goes  back  to 
the  heart  of  our  Founding  Fathers' 
hope  for  a  constitutional  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  would  protect  individual  free- 
dom and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  century, 
however,  the  intention  of  our  Founders 
has  been  betrayed  by  the  inability  of 
Congress  to  control  its  own  spending 
habits. 

What  is  the  problem?  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  is  faced  with  the  worsening 
problem  of  rising  national  debt  and 
deficits  and  the  increased  Government 
use  of  capital  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  to  the  private  sector  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  invest  in  our  future.  In- 
creased amounts  of  capital  are  being 
wasted  on  merely  financing  the  debt 
through  spiraling  interest  costs.  This 
problem  presents  risks  to  our  entire 
long-term  economic  growth  and  endan- 
gers the  well-being  of  our  elderly,  our 
working  people,  and  especially  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  debt 
burden  is  our  mortgage  on  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  solution  strong  enough  that  it  cannot 
be  evaded  for  a  short  term  gain.  We 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  our  budget. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  the  Simon-Hatch  consensus 
balanced  budget  amendment,  is  that 
solution.  It  is  reasonable,  it  is  enforce- 
able, and  it  is  necessary  to  get  our  fis- 
cal house  in  order. 

James  Madison,  in  explaining  the 
theory  undergirding  the  Government 
he  helped  create,  had  this  to  say  about 
governments  and  human  nature: 

Government  is  the  greatest  of  all  reflec- 
tions on  human  nature.  If  men  were  angels, 
no  Government  would  be  necessary.  If  angels 
were  to  govern  men.  neither  external  or  in- 
ternal controls  on  Government  would  be  nec- 
essary. In  framing  a  Government  that  is  to 
be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  You  must  first  enable 
the  Government  to  control  the  governed,  and 
in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A 
dependence  on  the  people  is  no  doubt  the  pri- 
mary control  on  the  Government:  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of 
auxiliary  precautions. 

That  is  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  51. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  to  debate 
such  an  auxiliary  precaution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced 
budget,  because  our  recent  history  has 
shown  us  that  the  primary  control  on 
Congress  has  stopped  working. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
helps  to  restore  two  important  ele- 
ments in  the  constitutional  structure: 


Limited  Government  and  an  account- 
able, deliberative  legislative  assembly, 
both  of  which  are  vital  to  a  free  and 
vital  constitutional  democracy.  A  de- 
liberative assembly,  the  essence  of 
whose  authority  is.  in  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's words,  "to  enact  laws  or.  in 
other  words,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  society."  for  the  common 
good,  was  considered  by  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  the  most  important 
branch  of  government  because  it  re- 
flected, or  at  least  should  reflect,  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Yet.  as  the  maker  of  laws,  it  was  also 
considered  the  most  powerful  and  the 
one  that  needed  to  be  guarded  against 
the  most. 

Recognizing  that  "[in]  republican 
government  the  legislative  authority, 
necessarily,  predominates"  and  to  pre- 
vent "elective  despotism,"  James 
Madison,  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, recommended  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  adopt  devices  in  the 
Constitution  that  would  safeguard  lib- 
erty. These  include:  bicameralism,  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances, a  qualified  executive  veto,  limit- 
ing congressional  authority  through 
enumerating  its  powers,  and,  of  course, 
the  election  of  legislators  to  assure  ac- 
countability to  the  people. 

However,  in  the  late  20th  century, 
these  constitutional  processes,  what 
Madison  termed  "auxiliary  pre- 
cautions," have  failed  to  limit  the  vo- 
racious appetite  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late into  every  area  of  private  concern, 
to  invade  the  traditional  bailiwick  of 
the  States,  and,  consequently,  to  spend 
and  spend  to  fund  these  measures  until 
the  Federal  Government  has  become 
functionally  insolvent  and  the  econ- 
omy placed  in  jeopardy. 

Congress  has  been  mutated  from  a 
legislative  assembly  deliberating  the 
common  interest  into  the  playground 
of  the  special  interest. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ameliorating  this  problem.  It  will  cre- 
ate an  additional  constitutional  proc- 
ess— an  auxiliary  precaution— that  will 
bring  back  legislative  accountability 
to  the  constitutional  system.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  process  ac- 
complishes this  by  making  Federal  def- 
icit spending  significantly  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
two  quotations:  First,  "the  public  debt 
is  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared 
by  a  republican  government." 

Second,  "once  the  budget  is  balanced 
and  the  debts  paid  off,  our  population 
will  be  relieved  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  present  burdens  and  will 
find  *  ♦  *  additional  means  for  the  dis- 
play of  individual  enterprise." 

These  quotations  are  not  recent 
statements  by  current  proponents  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  first 
statement  was  made  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  second  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
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These  two  quotations  illustrate  an 
important  truth:  No  concept  is  more  a 
part  of  traditional  American  fiscal  pol- 
icy than  that  of  the  balanced  budget. 
In  fact.  Jefferson  himself  wished  the 
Constitution  had  included  a  prohibi- 
tion on  government  borrowing— an 
early  version  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  if  you  will — because  he 
thought  that  one  generation  should  not 
be  able  to  obligate  the  next  generation. 

Throughout  most  of  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, the  requirement  of  budget  bal- 
ancing under  normal  economic  cir- 
cumstances was  considered  part  of 
what  has  been  called  our  unwritten 
Constitution. 

Influenced  by  individuals  such  as 
Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  and  David 
Ricardo.  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  immediate  successors  at 
the  helm  of  the  new  Government 
strongly  feared  the  effects  of  public 
debt.  The  taxing  and  borrowing  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Constitution  reflected 
a  need  of  the  new  Republic  to  establish 
credit  and  governmental  notes  and  ne- 
gotiable instruments  that  would  spur 
commerce. 

Yet.  the  Founders  and  early  Amer- 
ican Presidents  were  in  virtual  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive public  debt.  Consequently,  for 
approximately  150  years  of  our  his- 
tory—from 1789  to  1932— balanced  budg- 
ets or  surplus  budgets  were  the  norm. 

While  budget  procedures  had  little  of 
their  present  organization,  the  concept 
of  a  balanced  budget  was  accepted 
widely  as  the  hallmark  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Those  deficits  that  did  occur— 
during  wartime  or  during  the  most  se- 
vere recessions — normally  were  offset 
by  subsequent  surpluses. 

Between  1932  and  1960,  the  rigid  rule 
of  annual  balanced  budgets  gave  way  to 
a  fiscal  policy  in  which  balanced  budg- 
ets remained  an  overall  objective,  but 
in  which  deficit  spending  was  also 
viewed  as  a  tool  occasionally  useful  to 
affect  appropriate  economic  results. 
Nonemergency  deficit  spending  was  le- 
gitimized in  1936  with  the  publication 
of  John  Maynard  Keynes'  "General 
Theory."  Great  weight  was  placed  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  manage  the  economy  through  fiscal 
policy,  that  is,  through  spending  and 
taxation. 

However,  a  real  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  fiscal  policies  occurred 
during  the  1960's.  Even  the  Keynesian 
objective  of  balancing  surplus  years 
with  deficit  years  succumbed  to  the 
idea  of  regular,  annual  uncompensated 
for  deficits.  In  other  words,  our  defi- 
cits, which  were  historically  cyclical, 
reflecting  boom  and  bust,  war  and 
peace,  became  structural  and  perma- 
nent. 

During  the  1960's,  we  were  paying  for 
Vietnam  war  at  the  same  time  as  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  Great  Society  had 
noble  goals  and  great  intentions.  But, 
the  Great  Society,  on  top  of  the  war. 


was  financed  through  debt  and  helped 
to  develop  our  proclivity  for  deficit  fi- 
nancing our  national  aspirations. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the 
Federal  Government  has  run  deficits  in 
all  but  a  single  year.  The  deficits  have 
come  during  good  times,  and  they  have 
come  during  bad  times.  They  have 
come  from  Presidents  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  balanced  budg- 
ets, and  they  have  come  from  Presi- 
dents whose  fiscal  priorities  were  else- 
where. They  have  come  from  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties. 

Even  more  alarmingly,  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  deficits  has  increased 
enormously.  During  the  1960's,  deficits 
averaged  $6  billion  per  year.  In  the 
1970's,  deficits  averaged  $36  billion  per 
year.  In  the  1980's,  deficits  averaged 
$156  billion  per  year.  And,  in  the  1990's 
so  far,  deficits  have  averaged  $259  bil- 
lion per  year. 

The  total  national  debt  now  stands 
at  over  $4.5  trillion.  While  it  took  us 
over  200  years  to  acquire  our  first  tril- 
lion dollars  of  debt,  we  have  recently 
been  adding  another  trillion  dollars  to 
our  debt  about  every  5  years,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  under  current  projec- 
tions at  a  slightly  faster  rate  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  decade. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few  charts. 
This  first  chart  regards  the  Federal 
debt.  It  shows  the  gross  debt  between 
1990  and  1999.  The  second  one  shows  the 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  the  GDP,  gross 
domestic  product.  This  chart  shows  the 
projected  growth  of  the  Federal  debt  in 
1990  through  1999  along  with  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GDP  over  the  same  period.  These  fig- 
ures are  taken  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget,  his  fiscal  year  1995 
budget.  And  they  are  alarming  to  me.  I 
think  they  would  be  alarming  to  any- 
body who  looks  at  this  chart. 

In  1990,  the  gross  Federal  debt  stood 
at  over  $3.2  trillion.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  1994,  another  $1.5  trillion  will 
have  been  added,  bringing  the  pro- 
jected total  to  nearly  $4.7  trillion  in 
national  debt. 

By  1996,  the  amount  of  gross  debt  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  over 
$5.2  trillion.  That  is  even  assuming  the 
President's  optimistic  projections. 
These  are  his  budgetary  figures.  And 
by  1999,  more  than  $6.3  trillion. 

These  numbers  are  staggering;  abso- 
lutely staggering.  Just  as  staggering  as 
the  estimates  of  gross  debt  are  the  esti- 
mates of  debt  as  a  percentage  of  GDP. 
In  1990.  $3.2  trillion  in  debt  represented 
58.5  percent  of  the  country's  GDP  for 
that  year.  This  year,  in  1994,  just  look 
at  it,  the  projected  debt  of  $4.7  trillion 
will  equal  over  70  percent  of  our  GDP. 
By  1999,  the  projected  Federal  debt  of 
$6.3  trillion  will  represent  72  percent  of 
a  projected  $8.7  trillion  economy.  And 
72  percent  of  GDP  means  that  in  1999 
the  Federal  debt  will  equal  72  cents  of 
every  dollar  earned  by  each  person  and 
72  cents  of  every  dollar  sold  by  every 
business  that  year. 
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This  mountain  of  debt  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  grow.  You  can 
see  why  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  calling  for  people  to  contact 
their  Senators  and  their  Members  of 
the  House  and  tell  them  we  have  to 
have  this  balanced  budget  amendment. 

We  cannot  live  with  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  estimates  are  based  on  the 
President's  own  optimistic  estimates  of 
economic  growth  and  deficit  reduction 
over  the  next  few  years.  He  might  be 
wrong.  If  things  are  not  as  optimistic 
as  he  has  them,  these  percentages  of 
GDP  and  gross  debt  could  go  even  high- 
er. Should  these  projections  be  wrong, 
the  numbers  for  the  gross  debt,  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP,  would  surely  go 
much  higher.  So  I  am  very  concerned 
about  it. 

Let  me  go  to  chart  number  two,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  go  into 
this.  Chart  number  two  shows  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  interest  costs  on 
the  Federal  debt  from  1993  right  on  up 
through  1999.  It  is  based  on  estimates 
made  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. As  the  chart  shows,  in  1993,  inter- 
est payments  that  we  have  to  make 
against  the  debt — which  is  money  down 
the  drain — equal  $293  billion.  Next 
year,  in  1995,  interest  payments  will  be 
$311  billion.  That  is  assuming  the  opti- 
mistic assumptions  of  this  administra- 
tion. And  I  hope  they  are  right. 

In  1997,  look  how  it  is  going  up.  In 
1997,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
$346  billion  in  interest  on  its  debt,  and 
in  1999,  a  staggering  $382  billion.  It  does 
not  take  much  to  realize  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  live  with  this  situation. 
That  is  assuming  that  the  interest  is 
not  going  up  substantially  more  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  assuming  budget  projec- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  come  to 
pass.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
could  even  be  more  optimistic,  but  his- 
tory indicates  that  we  cannot. 

This  chart  is  alarming,  and  it  means 
we  are  going  to  be  throwing  almost 
$400  billion  down  the  drain  by  1999  just 
in  interest  payments.  As  a  percentage 
of  the  budget,  it  becomes  bigger  and 
bigger.  Right  now,  it  is  at  about  20  per- 
cent, but  it  will  go  much  higher  as  we 
go  through  this  decade. 

Let  me  go  to  chart  three  now.  I  have 
been  parochial  on  this  chart,  just  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  each  Utahn,  but  it 
could  easily  be  each  citizen's  share  of 
the  Federal  debt  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  per  capita  share  in  our 
country  of  the  Federal  debt.  It  has  in- 
creased sevenfold  from  1975,  when  it 
was  $2,500,  and  we  thought  that  was 
horrendous  then.  I  remember  that.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  decided  I  would  run 
for  the  Senate,  hoping  to  bring  about 
some  change,  and  it  is  one  reason  I 
have  fought  so  hard  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  every  day  since  we 
have  been  here.  We  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. It  rose  from  $2,500  that  each 
person  owed  as  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional debt — per  capita  share — seven- 
fold to  $18,000. 
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One  other  thing  that  is  important  is, 
last  year,  in  1993,  this  figure  was 
$16,700.  In  1  year,  each  individual's  debt 
in  our  society  has  gone  up  $1,300.  How 
many  of  us  can  afford  another  $1,300  in 
debt  in  this  society?  It  is  going  up  very 
fast,  and  sooner  or  later  debts  have  to 
be  paid.  If  we  do  not  control  these  in- 
creases, we  are  going  to  pay  the  piper, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  rough 
time  getting  by. 

Let  us  go  to  chart  number  four.  The 
core  of  this  debate  can  be  summed  up 
by  this  particular  chart,  which  shows 
the  tax  burden  we  are  passing  on  to  our 
great  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children. Elaine  and  1  have  14  grand- 
children, and  we  are  some  time  away 
from  having  great  children,  but  prob- 
ably not  more  than  7  or  8  years,  to  be 
honest  with  you.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  very  concerned  about  our  grand- 
children. 

Again,  the  estimates  on  this  chart 
are  taken  directly  from  the  President's 
1995  budget.  So  we  are  not  trying  to 
hurt  the  President  here.  We  are  taking 
his  budget;  we  are  taking  his  figures.  I 
think  they  are  optimistic  under  the 
circumstances.  I  hope  he  is  right,  and  I 
certainly  know  that  Leon  Panetta  in- 
tended to  be  right.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  him.  But  taking  his  own  figures, 
the  figures  of  this  administration,  they 
show  an  alarming  trend,  these  figures 
on  what  a  generation's  lifetime  net  tax 
burden  is.  A  lifetime  net  tax  burden  is 
taxes  paid  minus  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment benefits  received  during  a  life- 
time. 

As  the  chart  shows,  the  net  tax  rate 
has  steadily  increased  during  this  cen- 
tury. A  man  or  woman  bom  in  1900 
could  expect  a  net  tax  burden  of  23.6 
percent.  Right  there,  23.6  percent.  That 
was  each  individual  citizen's  tax  bur- 
den at  that  particular  time. 

All  they  are  going  to  pay  in  their 
lifetime  is  23.6  percent  if  they  were 
born  in  1900.  By  1940,  the  rate  had 
grown  to  31.9  percent.  For  children 
bom  in  1992,  the  lifetime  rate  they  will 
have  to  pay  is  almost  37  percent — 36.9 
percent.  As  you  can  see,  that  has  been 
gradual.  You  go  from  23.6  to  36.9.  In 
1992,  36.3.  That  is  the  average  net  tax 
burden  a  person  born  in  that  year  will 
have  over  his  or  her  lifetime. 

The  massive  Federal  debt  we  keep  ac- 
cumulating is  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
back,  and  it  is  going  to  be  paid  back  by 
those  not  yet  bom.  Future  generations 
can  expect — using  the  President's  fig- 
ures— a  lifetime  net  tax  burden  of  82 
percent.  That  is  virtually  everything 
they  have.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  this  point  again 
and  again.  And  we  are  bipartisan  on 
this  matter.  We  are  concerned  about 
that  sudden  jump.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  legacy  we  are  leaving  to  our 
future  generations.  We  are  destroying 
our  children's  future  inheritance  and 
burdening  them  with  the  expense  of 
paying  off  our  debts.  That  is  because 
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we  are  unwilling  in  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  have  to  laugh  at  these  people  who 
say.  "Congress  ought  to  have  the  guts 
to  do  what  it  ought  to  do."  They  have 
been  saying  that  ever  since  I  have  been 
here.  18  years.  These  people  who  do  not 
want  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
have  been  saying  every  year.  "We 
ought  to  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and 
do  what  is  right."  Yes.  we  ought  to.  but 
that  is  not  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. So  we  need  some  fiscal  discipline 
that  will  enable  us  to  have  the  guts  to 
do  what  is  right. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that  we  are 
taking  on  here,  trying  to  get  that  dis- 
cipline. 

Let  me  go  to  the  fifth  chart  here. 
This  chart  shows  the  results  in  10  years 
from  our  present  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies, based  on  CBO  estimates.  In  1994, 
the  deficit  is  $233  billion.  In  the  year 
2004,  right  over  here,  the  deficit  is  pro- 
jected to  be  $365  billion.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  1994.  the  gross  Federal  debt 
will  be  $4.69  trillion.  By  the  year  2004, 
it  will  have  ballooned  to  almost  double 
that  amount,  and  it  will  be  about  $8.95 
trillion.  The  amount  of  that  debt  held 
by  the  public  in  1994  is  $3.46  trillion.  By 
2004,  the  public  will  hold  $5.99  trillion 
in  Federal  debt. 

This  year,  the  gross  interest  paid  on 
the  Federal  will  be  $298  billion.  By  the 
year  2004,  the  gross  interest  is  going  to 
be  $503  billion. 

Finally,  this  year,  the  net  interest 
payment  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
$201  billion — that  is  net  interest — and 
by  2004  the  net  interest  payment  will 
be  $334  billion. 

So  if  you  look  at  this  chart,  the  defi- 
cit is  going  to  go,  even  under  this  so- 
called  deficit  reduction  approach  of  the 
current  administration,  from  $223  bil- 
lion in  1994  to  $365  billion  by  the  year 
2004  unless  there  is  some  miracle  that 
occurs. 

The  gross  Federal  debt,  $4.69  trillion 
to  $8.95  trillion  in  the  10-year  period; 
the  debt  held  by  the  public,  $3.46  tril- 
lion to  $5.99  trillion;  gross  interest.  $298 
billion  to  $503  billion;  net  interest  pay- 
ment. $201  billion  in  1994.  going  to  $334 
billion  by  2004.  And  many  of  us  believe 
it  will  be  much  higher  than  that  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  get  matters 
under  control. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  we  can 
show  these  things.  They  are  the  facts 
and  people  have  ignored  them.  This 
country  is  awash  in  red  ink.  We  have  to 
do  something  about  it. 

And  those  of  us  who  have  gotten  to- 
gether for  this  amendment  in  a  biparti- 
san way  are  trying  to  do  our  best  to  do 
something  about  it  and  we  cannot  see 
any  other  way  to  restore  the  discipline 
in  the  Constitution,  which  was  always 
implied  and  implicit,  but  which  has 
been  ignored  for  the  last  3  decades. 

Let  us  go  to  chart  6.  The  President 
said  we  are  getting  our  budget  deficit 
under  control.    But   this   chart,   based 


upon  Congressional  Budget  Office  data, 
shows  this  is  not  the  case.  The  1994  def- 
icit right  here  is  $223  billion.  The  defi- 
cit is  then  projected  to  decline  for  2 
years  to  a  low  in  1996  of  $166  billion; 
that  is,  if  everything  goes  according  to 
plan.  How  many  of  you  have  seen  ev- 
erything go  according  to  plan  in  this 
country?  But  even  though  it  is  a  rel- 
ative decrease,  it  is  still  $166  billion. 

But  then  the  red  ink  after  1996  starts 
to  rise  again— $182  billion  in  1997;  $204 
billion  in  1999,  right  here;  $256  billion 
by  the  year  2001;  $324  billion  in  the  year 
2003;  and  $365  billion  in  the  year  2004. 

Now  that  is  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  deficit  outlook  over  the  next 
decade.  These  figures  do  not  include 
projections  for  the  President's  health 
care  proposal.  But  the  CBO  has  already 
said  that,  should  it  be  enacted,  that 
plan  would  further  widen  the  deficit. 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  keep 
going  this  way.  Just  common  sense 
says  we  cannot  keep  going  this  way. 

Keep  in  mind,  these  are  not  conserv- 
ative estimates.  These  are  estimates 
done  by  the  current  administration, 
CBO.  and  others  who  are  supposed  to  be 
responsible  in  this  society  today. 

In  all  honesty,  Mr.  President,  these 
charts  tell  a  pretty  drastic  tale.  They 
are  accurate  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
make  them  accurate.  They  are  based 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  the  accuracy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  And  I  happen  to  believe 
there  is  a  lot  of  ability  in  both  institu- 
tions. 

If  you  take  their  best  projections, 
this  is  the  best  we  are  going  to  do,  our 
outlook  is  horrible.  It  is  just  plain  hor- 
rible. 

And  then  we  have  people  coming  on 
this  floor  saying  we  have  to  have  the 
will  and  the  spine  to  be  able  to  change 
these  things  voluntarily.  Well,  we  do 
not  have  the  will  and  the  spine  to  even 
live  up  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
which  is  a  simple  statute  which  can  be 
amended  by  any  other  simple  statute, 
or  by  a  mere  51  percent  vote  of  a 
quorum.  We  could  not  live  up  to  that. 
And  the  reason  we  could  not  is  because 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  every- 
body in  the  Congress  to  spend  because 
there  is  not  the  fiscal  mechanism  to 
cause  them  to  say,  "Hey,  wait  a 
minute.  I  want  to  do  that,  but  here  is 
why  we  can't."  Or.  "If  we  want  to  do  it, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  either  cut 
somewhere  or  raise  the  revenues  to  do 
it."  a  point  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  often  makes, 
which  is  very,  very  true. 

Deficits  and  the  national  debt  have 
grown,  in  large  measure,  because  Gov- 
ernment spending  has  grown.  As  total 
Government  spending  has  increased,  so 
has  Government's  relative  share  of  the 
economy.  In  1929.  Federal  expenditures 
of  $3  billion  represented  just  3  percent 
of  GNP.  By  1950,  the  Federal  share  had 
risen  to  16  percent  of  GDP  or  about  $43 
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billion.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  Federal 
Government  spending  of  over  $1.4  tril- 
lion commanded  nearly  23  percent  of 
GDP. 

To  illustrate  this  growth  in  another 
way,  the  first  $100  billion  budget  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  occurred  as  re- 
cently as  fiscal  year  1962,  more  than  179 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  first  $200  billion  budget,  how- 
ever, followed  only  9  years  later  in  fis- 
cal year  1971.  It  took  179  years  to  get  to 
the  first  $100  billion  budget.  The  first 
$200  billion  budget  was  reached  just  9 
years  later  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  first 
$300  billion  budget  occurred  4  years 
later  in  fiscal  year  1975;  the  first  $400 
billion  budget  2  years  later  in  fiscal 
year  1977;  the  first  $500  billion  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1979;  the  first  $600  billion 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981;  the  first  $700 
billion  budget  in  fiscal  year  1982;  the 
first  $800  billion  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  the  first  $900  billion  budget  in  fis- 
cal year  1985;  and  the  first  $1  trillion 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1993  was  over  $1.4  tril- 
lion. 

Under  current  projections.  Govern- 
ment spending  will  continue  to  rise, 
using  capital  that  would  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use  by  the  private  sector  to  create 
jobs.  To  starve  the  primary  engines  of 
economic  growth  of  needed  capital  is 
to  risk  our  long-term  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  enormous  deficit 
beast  is  the  interest  cost  required  to 
feed  it.  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  in 
1993  amounted  to  nearly  $293  billion. 
That  is  more  than  total  Federal  reve- 
nues in  1975.  Interest  alone  is  more 
than  all  revenues  that  came  to  the 
Government  in  1975.  Last  year's  inter- 
est costs  took  26  percent  of  all  Federal 
revenues  and  57  percent  of  all  individ- 
ual income  tax  revenues.  If  we  just 
take  individual  income  tax  revenues, 
this  $293  billion  takes  57  percent  of  all 
those  individual  tax  revenues. 

0MB  projects  that  interest  on  the 
debt  will  rise  substantially  over  the 
next  5  years — substantially.  It  will  pass 
the  $300  billion  mark  in  1995  and  reach 
$373  billion  in  1999.  CBO's  estimates  are 
even  higher,  with  $311  billion  in  inter- 
est in  1995  and  $382  billion  in  1999. 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  suggest  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  cut  the  deficit  more  than  the 
Clinton  plan  does  because  decreased  so- 
cial spending  will  have  severe  adverse 
effects.  But,  think  of  how  much  we 
could  do  in  crime  control,  defense,  dis- 
aster relief,  health,  science,  and  edu- 
cation if  we  had  that  $300  billion  in  in- 
terest available  next  year.  Think  of 
how  much  we  could  do  if  we  had  it 
every  year  thereafter. 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  con- 
tinuing to  waste  over  20  percent  of  our 
entire  budget  on  interest  on  the  ration- 
ale that  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  spend- 
ing. What  we  cannot  afford  to  do  is  to 


continue  to  throw  away  one-fifth  of  our 
budget  on  interest  payments. 

It  is  important  for  everyone  to  un- 
derstand this  point:  20  percent  of  our 
entire  budget  cannot  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  single  textbook,  innoculate  a 
single  child  against  disease,  conduct  a 
single  scientific  experiment,  pave  a 
single  interstate  highway,  prosecute  a 
single  violator  of  Federal  laws,  or  keep 
a  single  soldier  in  MRE's. 

Twenty  percent  of  our  entire  Federal 
budget  is  thrown  right  down  the  drain 
and  is  spent  for  absolutely  nothing  of 
value  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  interest  on 
our  burgeoning  debt. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  put  one  or 
two  things  more  in  and  then  I  am  going 
to  stop  and  yield  to  my  colleague.  To 
help  my  colleagues  put  this  in  even 
better  perspective,  gross  interest  on 
the  debt  in  1993  amounted  to  more  than 
the  entire  defense  budget,  which  was 
$292.4  billion.  It  was  97  percent  of  So- 
cial Security  payments.  We  spent  $302 
billion  last  year  on  Social  Security.  It 
was  55  percent  of  all  discretionary  out- 
lays, which  were  $542.5  billion;  and  44 
percent  of  all  mandatory  programs, 
which  cost  us  $666.9  billion. 

The  nearly  $293  billion  of  gross  inter- 
est costs  in  1993  could  have  covered  our 
entire  health  spending,  including  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid — they  were  $207.6 
billion,  all  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices— $19.3  billion,  unemployment  com- 
pensation— $35.5  billion,  our  entire 
international  discretionary  budget. 
$21.6  billion— and  could  have  also  cov- 
ered the  cost  of  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  of  $8.8  billion.  All  of  that  we 
could  have  paid  for  out  of  this  $293  bil- 
lion. 

Without  the  gross  interest  on  the 
debt  we  would  not  even  have  had  a  defi- 
cit last  year.  In  fact,  we  would  have 
run  a  budget  surplus  of  $38  billion. 

Interest  on  the  debt  is  wasted  money. 
Over  the  next  5  years  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion under  President  Clinton's  plan. 
OMB's  own  calculation  is  that  interest 
on  the  public  debt  will  total  roughly 
$1.7  trillion.  Over  the  next  5  years,  we 
will  pay  over  $1.7  trillion  in  interest 
alone.  This  amount  could  fully  fund 
the  entire  1994  budget  for  us,  with 
money  left  over  for  social  programs,  or 
defense,  or  whatever  else  we  could  de- 
cide to  use  it  for. 

Interest  comixjunds  and  it  gets  larger 
by  itself,  even  without  new  deficits. 
And  if  interest  rates  go  back  up,  the 
problem  is  going  to  be  increased 
exponentially.  These  figures  could  go 
up  dramatically.  And  if  anybody  thinks 
we  are  going  to  have  interest  rates 
stay  at  the  current  low  levels,  they 
have  to  be  crazy.  In  fact  just  yesterday 
Alan  Greenspan  said  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  short-term  interest  rates 
go  up.  Self-propelled  interest  costs  are 
going  to  eat  a  larger  share  of  our  Na- 
tional Treasury,  destroying  our  choices 
to  fund  new  programs  and  eroding  our 
ability  to  keep  the  commitments  we 
have  already  made. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  a  lot  of 
time  on  this,  but  these  are  really  im- 
portant things.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  realize  this  is  not  a  game  here.  This 
is  not  a  bunch  of  people  coming  up 
with  a  gimmick.  As  I  say.  if  this  was  a 
gimmick,  as  Olympia  Snowe  said,  it 
would  have  been  passed  already  be- 
cause they  would  have  gotten  it  behind 
us  just  as  they  did  with  some  other 
gimmicks  that  were  supposed  to  be 
good  solutions. 

We  are  talking  about  amending  the 
Constitution,  putting  a  rule  of  budget 
discipline  into  our  basic  law.  which  all 
of  us  are  sworn  to  uphold,  and  which  I 
believe  we  will  uphold  since  it  will  be 
in  the  Constitution.  But  to  get  there 
we  have  to  have  67  votes  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  just  simply  have  to  have 
them  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Frankly.  I  believe  we  can  get  them 
but  it  is  not  going  to  happen  unless  ev- 
erybody out  there  gets  on  the  phone, 
starts  writing,  calling,  and  doing  all 
that  they  should  to  bring  pressure  on 
the  White  House,  to  bring  pressure  on 
my  fellow  Senators,  to  bring  pressure 
on  Members  of  the  House,  and  of  course 
to  let  people  know  in  this  country 
that,  by  gosh,  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  kind  of  profligacy.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  we  are  going  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. But  more  important,  our  kids  are 
going  to  get  stuck  with  debts  that  are 
going  to  make  their  lives  miserable  all 
the  rest  of  their  days. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  responsible. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  be  responsible. 
It  is  the  only  way  that  those  of  us  who 
support  this  amendment  can  see  that 
will  get  us  to  be  responsible,  and  will 
put  fiscal  discipline  into  all  of  our  lives 
in  a  way  that  we  will  have  to  do  what 
is  right. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  here. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Utah  for 
his  remarks.  Those  graphs  just  spell 
out  why  we  have  to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  ap- 
peared today.  It  was  just  handed  to  me. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  in  former  years 
opposed  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. But  they  are  now  for  it  and  say. 
in  the  final  paragraph: 

Changing  the  basic  charter  of  the  Nation  Is 
not  something  to  be  done  lightly  or  fre- 
quently. But  if  safeguarding  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Nation  is  not  a  sufficient  reason, 
what,  pray  tell,  would  be? 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  sup- 
porting the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  23,  1994) 
An  Amendment  the  Nation  Needs 

The  federal  budget  deficit  next  year  is  pro- 
jected at  roughly  $170  billion.  It  is  a  measure 
of  how  distorted  our  expectations  have  be- 
come that  we  think  of  that  as  progress. 

Only  J170  billion  is  to  be  added  next  year  to 
America's  $4  trillion-plus  mountain  of  na- 
tional debt.  Only  $170  billion  more  is  to  be 
handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Of  course,  when  measured  against  the  $250 
billion  to  $300  billion  deficits  of  just  a  couple 
years  ago.  $170  billion  really  is  progress.  And 
Congress  and  the  president  deserve  a  meas- 
ure of  credit  for  lowering  the  red  ink  to  that 
level. 

But  they  have  not  thereby  demolished  the 
case  for  the  proposed  balanced  budget 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  began  debat- 
ing Tuesday  and— if  the  proponents  can  sway 
a  few  more  votes — may  finally  pass  later  in 
the  week. 

As  cussed  and  discussed  as  any  legislation 
in  recent  American  history,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  a  desperate  but  nec- 
essary device  for  restoring  discipline  to  the 
management  of  the  nation's  treasury  by 
Congress  and  the  president. 

Just  how  undisciplined  that  process  has  be- 
come is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  over  the 
past  dozen  or  so  years.  In  1981.  the  debt  was 
less  than  one-fourth  its  current  size.  In  other 
words,  in  13  years,  the  nation  accumulated 
three  times  as  much  debt  as  it  did  during  its 
first  200  years.  That  way  lies  fiscal  ruin. 

During  the  same  time.  Congress  contrived 
every  manner  of  statutory  gadget  to  rein  in 
its  prodigality,  but  nothing  could  stand  long 
against  the  impulse  to  spend.  Even  last 
year's  Clinton  deficit-reduction  plan  barely 
squeaked  through— with  no  votes  to  spare. 

Critics  of  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
made  a  host  of  arguments,  many  sjwcious 
but  some  quite  serious.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  possibility  that  the  courts  ultimately 
will  come  to  control  the  federal  budget,  as 
litigants  spar  over  the  meaning  of  phrases 
like  ••outlays"  and  ••receipts'"  and  ••reve- 
nue."' But  that  speculative  danger  must  be 
weighed  against  the  demonstrated  reality  of 
a  budget  process  that  is  out  of  control  and 
requires  discipline. 

Critics  also  assert,  correctly,  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  not  always  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  economic  policy.  Nolo  contendere. 
Thafs  why  the  amendment  allows  for  its 
suspension  by  Congress  during  wartime,  or 
any  time  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  each 
house  can  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  a  specific 
deficit. 

Changing  the  basic  charter  of  the  Nation  is 
not  something  to  be  done  lightly  or  fre- 
quently. But  if  safeguarding  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  nation  is  not  a  sufficient  reason, 
what,  pray  tell,  would  be? 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Feb.  17,  1994] 

AMENDMENT  WOULD  BRING  DISCIPLINE, 

ACCOUNTABILmr 

In  the  decade-long  battle  over  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  federal 
budget,  comes  now  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment Syndrome.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion, busy  adding  $1  trillion  to  the  national 
debt  over  the  next  four  years,  is  pulling  out 
all  stops  to  defeat  the  amendment  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  time-honored  Washington 
fashion,  the  administration  is  warning  of  ca- 
lamity—widows and  orphans  in  the  streets, 
veterans  made  destitute  and  perhaps  even 
the  Washington  Monument  closed. 


But  the  administration  is  wrong.  The  fed- 
eral government  and  Congress  need  the  dis- 
cipline of  law  to  rein  in  the  red  ink  of  25 
years  of  deficits.  This  time  around,  support- 
ers are  led  by  Paul  Simon  (I>-I11.).  whose  lib- 
eral credentials  are  impeccable.  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  needed  for  passage  in  the  Senate.  If 
the  Hovse  agrees,  the  amendment  would  go 
to  the  States. 

What"s  most  important  in  Simon"s  pro- 
posal is  its  requirement  that  any  deficit 
spending  be  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  It  is  likely  that  the  re- 
corded accountability  of  voting  for  red  ink 
would  force  representatives  to  have  a  good 
reason  and  to  look  as  hard  for  spending  cuts 
as  they  do  for  taxes. 

It  is  undersUndable  that  the  administra- 
tion would  oppose  such  discipline.  Even  in 
what  the  President  calls  a  tough  budget,  fed- 
eral spending  is  increasing  by  more  than  $300 
billion,  far  above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Dis- 
cipline forces  innovation.  Congress  has  proof 
at  hand.  When  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  was  in  place,  the  deficit  for  the  last  year 
of  the  Reagan  presidency  dipped  below  $170 
billion.  Even  the  ill-starred  and  tax-ridden 
deficit  reduction  plan  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  had  an  effect,  helping  Bill  Clin- 
ton point  to  lowering  deficit. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  would  place 
meaning  in  budget  debates.  It  would  not  be  a 
straitjacket  in  times  of  national  emergency, 
but  a  set  of  guard  rails  for  a  Congress  speed- 
ing on  the  interstate  of  spending.  With  the 
conversion  of  liberals  such  as  Simon  to  the 
cause,  it  has  a  chance  in  the  Senate.  Let  the 
chance  become  reality. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  in  the 
quorum  be  allocated  evenly  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  time  for  the 
quorum  will  be  evenly  divided. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
one  of  the  prime  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  who  has  worked  so  hard, 
such  time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  as  we  de- 
bate this  most  important  issue 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  for  a  suggestion? 
Mr.  CRAIG.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
the  side  that  puts  in  a  quorum  should 
charge  that  quorum  to  their  side.  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  when  the  request  was 
made  that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 
I  prefer  that  we  do  it  the  other  way, 
and  I  will  object  to  requests  that  it  be 
equally  charged. 

If  I  see  that  the  floor  is  not  being 
used  by  any  Senator  I  will  be  here  and 
I  will  use  some  of  my  time  or  I  will 
charge  it  against  my  side.  I  do  not 
think  either  side  should  take  advan- 


tage of  the  other  side's  absence  from 
the  floor  and  get  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  learned  yet  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  He  seems  to  know 
these  rules  a  little  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  just  think  it  is  important  that  we 
somehow  balance  the  time  so  that  we 
end  up— real  candidly,  we  do  not  want 
to  use  up  our  5  hours  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  get  the  last  5  hours 
here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  for  me  to  respond? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  agree  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity of  kind  of  keeping  some  balance  of 
the  time  here.  But  if  the  Senator,  when 
he  feels  disposed  to  do  this  again, 
namely,  charging  the  quorum  call  to 
both  sides— if  he  would  kindly  give  me 
a  ring  at  my  office,  I  will  try  to  get  up 
here. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  as  we  began  this  important 
debate  in  relation  to  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  there 
was  some  suggestion  that  economic 
policy  ought  not  be  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution; that  it  was  bad  to  place  in 
the  context  of  the  Constitution  eco- 
nomic principles  or  economic  courses 
and  directions  that,  in  the  argument  of 
the  opposition,  did  not  fit  or  were  not 
proper  in  the  constitutional  setting. 

For  a  few  moments  this  morning,  let 
me  discuss  that  issue  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  understand 
that  economic  policy  has  always  been  a 
part  of  our  Constitution  and  that,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view  and  how 
you  read  the  Constitution,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  very,  very  specific  in 
suggesting  that  economics  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  consideration  and, 
most  importantly,  rights  and  freedoms 
necessarily  clarified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Governance  inescapably  involves  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  economics. 
Moreover,  our  Constitution  is  replete 
with  economic  policy.  For  example,  it 
refers  to  private  property  rights.  Of 
course,  in  the  days  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, private  property  was  the  essence 
of  economics.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
wealth.  It  remains  so  today.  It  was  spo- 
ken to  in  the  Constitution.  It  pre- 
scribes constitutional  and  executive 
roles  in  Federal  fiscal  activities,  such 
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as  raising  revenues,  spending  and  bor- 
rowing, provides  for  uniform  duties, 
imports,  excises,  discusses  the  regula- 
tion of  international  commerce,  dis- 
cusses coinage  and  the  value  of  money, 
and  deals  with  counterfeiting  and  pat- 
ents and  other  economic  issues. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  economics.  It  may  not  quite  be  eco- 
nomics in  the  sense  that  the  Wharton 
School  would  discuss  it  today  in  some 
grand  economic  scheme  or  economic 
modeling  that  would  come  about 
through  econometrics,  but  it  was  the 
economics  of  that  day,  it  is  without 
question  the  economics  of  today,  and 
what  we  do  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal 
budget  is  economic  policy.  I  would 
argue  that  the  amendment  as  it  has 
been  crafted  is  clearly  as  important 
and  can  be  a  clear  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  test  is  not  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  is  economic  policy,  but 
whether  it  encompasses  a  broad  and 
fundamental  principle  that  it  is  rel- 
evant, not  transitory,  and  its  impor- 
tance is  far-reaching  in  scope  over 
time.  Those  are  really  the  fundamental 
tests,  Mr.  President,  as  to  whether  an 
amendment,  proposed  either  by  this 
body  or  the  other  or  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  fits  the  constitu- 
tional prescription,  the  language  nec- 
essary. 

So  while  some  would  argue  that  this 
is  not  fitting,  I  would  clearly  argue 
that  in  today's  context,  as  200-plus 
years  ago,  it  is  clearly  fitting.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  spoke  to  economic 
policy  and  economic  principle.  It  was 
embodied  within  the  Constitution  in 
all  contexts  that  I  have  just  spoken  to, 
and  our  amendment  today  is  relevant 
and  fits,  in  my  opinion. 

Then  should  the  Constitution  dictate 
such  details  as  a  budgetary  period,  a 
fiscal  year?  It  was  argued  last  night 
that  the  devil  was  in  the  details  and 
that  the  details  would  not  work.  Some 
such  reasonable  parameters,  I  believe, 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  an  enforce- 
able amendment.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers knew  the  particulars;  they  were 
clear  in  their  language.  We  must  be 
clear  in  our  language  if  we  are  going  to 
be  constitutionally  responsible  in  send- 
ing forth  an  amendment  for  the  States' 
consideration. 

Again,  the  authors  are  receptive — I 
am  receptive — if  somebody  can  come 
up  with  a  better  way  of  perfecting 
change  that  would  clarify  more  current 
periods  of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  we 
know,  the  world  knows,  what  a  fiscal 
year  is.  While  we  might  by  the  law  of 
the  majority  here  decide  to  change 
what  a  fiscal  year  meant,  we  could  not 
change  what  it  would  then  provoke, 
and  that  would  be  a  set  time  for  budg- 
eting purposes  by  which  we  would 
judge  our  performance  and  allocate  re- 
sources for  such  performances.  That  is 
what  a  fiscal  year  meant,  or  we  could 
call  it  a  fiscal  period. 


While  I  would  suggest  Senate  reports 
99-162  and  99-163  suggest  using  a  fiscal 
year — that  does  come  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee — it  is  responsible  statu- 
tory language;  it  is,  without  question, 
in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
constitutional  scholars  who  helped 
craft  this  document,  responsible  lan- 
guage to  be  used  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  is  another  question:  A  debt 
limitation.  Why  should  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41  differ  with  previous  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  revisions  in 
that  it  requires  a  three-fifths  vote  to 
raise  the  limit  of  the  Federal  debt  held 
by  the  public?  There  is  the  important 
and  operative  word.  Last  night,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  three-fifths 
vote  was  not  the  responsible  vote,  and 
I  would  argue  that  if  it  is  referring  to 
debt  held  by  the  public  and  we  are  in- 
curring debt  on  the  head  of  the  citizen, 
I  would  argue  that  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  debt  free  of  its  Government 
and  that  economic  freedom  is  a  fun- 
damental freedom  and  that  public  debt 
denies  that  economic  freedom,  then  a 
three-fifths  vote  is  very  accurate. 

It  requires  a  supermajority  vote  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  by 
amending  the  Constitution  to  deny  the 
right  of  free  speech,  to  deny  the  right 
of  all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  any  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, our  Founding  Fathers  were  very 
clear  that  it  would  take  a  supermajor- 
ity; that  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  this  Congress  to  propose  to 
the  citizens  of  our  country  any  devi- 
ation away  from  the  principles  em- 
bodied within  the  Constitution. 

What  we  are  debating  today  is  a  new 
principle,  a  principle  of  economic  free- 
dom and,  therefore,  a  procedure  by 
which  this  Congress  could  not  encum- 
ber public  debt  or  force  the  public  to 
hold  greater  debt  unless  it  was  of  an 
extraordinary  nature. 

So  I  would  argue  that  the  language 
we  have  used  is  very  clear.  When  the 
Social  Security  and  other  trust  funds 
run  surpluses,  we  have  talked  about 
how  that  debt  will  be  handled.  It  does 
not  register  as  public  debt;  it  registers 
as  gross  Federal  debt  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  trust  funds  and  moved 
to  the  Treasury.  That  is  how  this 
would  operate.  We  believe  it  is  very 
clear  in  the  amendment  and,  therefore, 
it  strongly  justifies  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. We  argue  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional. 

Even  Professor  Laurence  Tribe  of 
Harvard,  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
amendment,  told  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  in  1992  that  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  notion  that  today's  populace 
should  not  be  able  to  burden  future 
generations  with  excessive  debt  does 
seem  to  be  the  kind  of  fundamental 
value  that  is  worthy  of  enshrinement 
in  the  Constitution. 

Last  night  you  heard  that  argued  dif- 
ferently by  Senator  BVRD.   There  are 
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others  who  are  as  strongly  opposed  to 
this  amendment  as  he  but  would  argue 
that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment  that  we  discuss  is  clearly 
worthy  of  constitutional  consideration. 

We  are  debating  an  attitude.  We  are 
debating  a  philosophy.  We  are  debating 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  principles 
that  our  Government  is  guided  by,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  strongly  worthy 
of  the  Constitution  and  constitutional 
language.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  debate  it  in  those  contexts,  and  I 
think  it  is  most  inappropriate,  Mr. 
President,  for  anyone  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  argue  that  it  cannot  be  or 
that  it  should  not  be  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional considerations. 

Over  the  decade  and  a  half  that  it  has 
taken  to  craft  this  amendment  and  to 
refine  it  to  ensure  it  meets  the  test  of 
our  constitutional  scholars  in  this 
country,  we  believe  that  test  is  met. 
We  think  it  very,  very  important  that 
this  language  meet  those  tests  and 
that  we  have  accomplished  that,  both 
in  language  and  in  principle.  We  talk 
about  a  freedom.  We  talk  about  the 
freedom  from  debt.  We  talk  about  the 
inability  of  our  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  incur  public  debt  and,  there- 
fore, we  talk  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  vote  of  the  supermajority  and 
the  extraordinary  environment  that 
would  require  or  call  for  that  kind  of 
debt  creation.  That  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  total  debate  that  we  are  involved 
in.  Through  the  course  of  this  debate 
over  the  coming  days,  I  will  continue 
to  point  out  on  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  amendment  that  it  fits 
both  the  charge  that  it  must  be  con- 
stitutionally worthy  and  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible constitutional  language  to 
propose  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
for  their  consideration. 

I  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  Senator  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate Senator  Craig  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  appreciate  the  "senior  Sen- 
ator." Usually  I  am  introduced  as  a 
senior  citizen.  But  I  am  sure  most  Sen- 
ators who  enjoy  that  status  have  had 
the  same  thing  happen  to  them. 

I  am  coming  to  the  floor,  as  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Simon's  resolution 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  first  bill  that  I  introduced  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  15  years  ago  was 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. With  each  Congress  since  that  time, 
the  first  bill  I  introduced  was  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  resolution. 

When  we  first  started  out  on  this 
path  toward  adopting  such  a  resolution 
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to  bring  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, there  were  a  great  number  of 
people  who  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
there  were  different  ideas  about  how  to 
proceed.  But  I  think  Senator  Simon's 
support  of  the  amendment  has  given  it 
impetus  which  can  mean  success.  He 
represents  an  element  in  the  Senate 
that  looks  very  carefully  at  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  others  do  not,  but  he 
is  of  a  philosophy  that  sometimes 
means  conservatives  do  not  usually 
agree  with  him.  Therefore,  I  think  his 
support  tas  given  it  additional  support 
and  has  picked  up  votes.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  urged  him  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  role  pertaining  to 
this  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  pleased  with  reports  that  have 
come  forth  in  recent  days  that  the  an- 
ticipated deficit  for  1995  will  not  be  $300 
billion,  but  only  $170  billion.  Part  of 
the  success  for  this  anticipated  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit  is  the  omnibus  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  his  leadership.  Also,  it  is 
probably  due  in  some  degree  to  a  turn- 
around in  the  economy  and  the  in- 
crease in  commercial  business  trans- 
actions. 

But,  the  anticipated  reduction  is 
based  on  interest  rates  that  are  pretty 
well  stable  today.  When  we  stop  and 
think  of  the  fact  that  $295  billion  in  in- 
terest is  to  be  paid  from  our  budget — 
$295  billion  is  what  the  report  of  the 
committee  shows  as  the  interest  that 
is  being  paid  on  the  national  debt — we 
have  to  stop  and  look  at  what  would 
happen  if  all  of  a  sudden  interest  rates 
were  substantially  increased.  The  $170 
billion  anticipated  deficit  would  soar. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  looked  in  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal,  and  I 
read  that  3-year  Treasury  bills  which 
the  Government  buys  are  listed  at  3.33 
percent.  A  year  ago,  they  were  2.92  per- 
cent; 6-month  Treasury  bills  were  3.43 
yesterday.  A  year  ago,  they  were  3.01. 
Treasury  bills  under  a  10-year  period 
were  6.04  yesterday.  A  year  ago  they 
were  5.89.  These  are  showing  an  in- 
crease. But  it  is  not  out  of  the  realm  of 
reality,  possibility,  or  probability  that 
interest  rates  within  a  period  of  time 
of  1  year,  2  years,  or  3  years  may  dou- 
ble. 

If  they  do  double,  what  does  that 
mean  for  the  deficit?  We  could  be  pay- 
ing, instead  of  $295  billion  a  year  inter- 
est on  national  debt,  $600  billion. 

Interest  rates  at  6  percent  were  nor- 
mal for  many,  many  years.  It  may  well 
be  we  will  return  to  that  stage  of  nor- 
mal interest  rates  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future.  I  point  this  out  to  show 
that  that  is  a  real  danger  here  if  we  as- 
sume only  the  rosiest  scenarios. 

(Mr.  AKAKA  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Even  if  the  economy 
continues  to  grow  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  increases  tremendously. 
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an  increase  in  interest  rates  would  de- 
vour the  anticipated  savings  that 
would  result  from  the  deficit  reduction 
plan  that  was  passed  by  Congress.  An 
increase  would  eat  up  the  anticipated 
reduction  that  we  are  anticipating  re- 
garding the  deficit  in  the  1995  fiscal 
year.  All  of  these  are  not  only  possible, 
but  probable. 

We  are  already  hearing  reports  that 
interest  rates  are  going  to  go  up.  Yes- 
terday, Alan  Greenspan  testified  to 
that  effect.  Hopefully,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  into  an  inflationary  spiral.  But 
when  you  stop  and  think  that  some  15 
years  ago.  interest  rates  were  at  20  per- 
cent, what  would  interest  rates  at  a 
stage  of  20  percent — or  even  10  per- 
cent— do  to  the  deficit  that  we  would 
have  to  operate  under? 

Therefore,  it  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  monster  out  there  is  interest, 
and  we  have  to  adopt  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  or  else  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  horrendous  deficits  in  the  future 
if  interest  rates  go  up,  regardless  of 
deficit  reduction  plans,  and  they  prob- 
ably will  go  up. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  the  future,  to  think  about  inter- 
est rates,  to  think  about  the  amount  of 
interest  that  will  have  to  be  paid  on 
the  national  debt,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  entire  budget  that  will  have  to 
be  allocated  toward  interest  payments. 

Last  summer,  when  we  passed  the 
largest  deficit  reduction  legislation  in 
history,  we  were  standing  at  a  unique 
place  in  time  and  history  with  regard 
to  addressing  our  most  pressing  struc- 
tural economic  problems.  The  Amer- 
ican public,  through  countless  opinion 
surveys,  consistently  ranks  deficit  re- 
duction as  one  of  its  paramount  con- 
cerns. What  we  did  last  summer  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  And  we  are  be- 
ginning already  to  see  the  benefits 
from  this  legislation.  But  as  we  all 
know  too  well,  this  is  not  nearly 
enough.  The  temptation  to  spend  is 
still  a  mighty  one  to  resist  for  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  in  the  inherent  good  sense 
of  the  American  people.  I  believe  that 
good  sense  has  opened  millions  of  eyes 
and  even  hearts  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  been  victimized  by  more  than  a 
dozen  years  of  borrow-and-spend  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policies  that  have  run  up  a 
horrendous  $4  trillion  national  debt. 
The  public  is  saying  enough  is  enough. 
This  irresponsibility  must  stop.  There 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  for  protecting  the 
future  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. The  question  is  whether  we 
will  act  further  with  an  even  more  bold 
step  to  not  only  reduce  the  deficit  but 
to  eventually  wipe  it  out  completely. 

If  we  do  not  seize  this  opportunity, 
the  best  chance  we  have  had  to  pass 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  we 
might  not  get  another  opportunity 
anytime  soon.  Make  no  mistake.  The 
clock  is  running  on  this  amendment. 


Unfortunately,  our  viable  alternatives 
are  few.  We  must  finally  begin  to  serv- 
ice and  reduce  our  debt  or  our  Nation 
will  face  the  miserable  consequences  of 
bankruptcy. 

We  are  deeply  and  sincerely  commit- 
ted to  doing  something  about  deficit 
reduction.  The  American  people  by  all 
accounts  are  prepared  to  do  their  part. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  my  dec- 
ade and  a  half  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
seen  such  an  array  of  forces  converged 
in  an  attempt  to  address  this  pervasive 
problem. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  we  ever  have  a 
committed  public  and  a  majority  of 
Congress  aligned  on  any  economic 
issue,  much  less  one  that  strikes  at  the 
very  soul  of  our  free  Republic.  But  we 
need  more  than  just  a  simple  majority. 
We  must  get  67  votes  to  send  this  reso- 
lution to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bottom  line  is  this:  For  the  second 
time  since  the  debt  began  mounting, 
we  have  the  momentum  to  take  bold 
and  decisive  action  to  begin  reducing 
it.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  build  on 
what  we  started  last  summer.  I  am 
fearful  that  if  we  do  not  act  this  time 
and  finally  send  this  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification  we  will  lose  that 
momentum,  perhaps  never  to  regain  it. 

So  we  can  continue  to  wring  our 
hands  and  play  the  blame  game,  or  we 
can  act.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  in  both  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, in  both  parties,  about  how  we 
came  to  this  point.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  the  blame  game  to  end  and  for 
us  as  a  body  to  accept  responsibility. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  "If  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
lost  the  future."  We  can  argue  forever 
about  what  might  have  been  done  in 
the  past  to  avoid  the  debt  we  face.  We 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  replaying  the 
past,  but  we  do  have  the  present.  And 
the  quarreling  of  the  present  will  only 
impact  our  future  security.  Let  us  heed 
Churchill's  warning  and  cast  a  vote  for 
the  future. 

I  implore  all  of  my  colleagues  to  stop 
the  blame  game  and  the  wringing  of 
hands,  and  to  vote  for  a  new  beginning 
with  this  resolution  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Let  us  give  it  to  the  States,  where  it 
should  be  fully  debated,  analyzed,  and 
voted  on.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  be- 
cause amending  the  Constitution  is 
gravely  serious  business.  That  is  why 
the  process  is  so  difficult.  But  the 
States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  this  issue.  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  historic  effort  at  deficit  reduction 
by  stepping  up  to  the  plate  and  accept- 
ing responsibility. 

It  is  what  we  have  been  elected  to  do. 
The  economic  future  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends on  fulfilling  that  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  criticism  that  1  have  read 
recently  centers  on  the  concerns  that 
such  an  amendment  places  fiscal  policy 
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in  a  straitjacket  and  upsets  the  bal- 
ance within  Congress,  and  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  and  the  ju- 
dicial branches  of  Government.  These 
two  issues  are  legitimate  points  of  dis- 
cussion. But  the  real  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  the  Nation's  budget 
deficits  are  simply  out  of  control,  and 
a  drastic  dose  of  constitutional  medi- 
cine is  required  and  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  restore  this  Nation's  health. 

While  we  welcome  the  news  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  our  deficit  is  far  below 
that  which  was  originally  predicted, 
this  does  not  in  any  way  negate  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
It  just  means  that  our  deficits  are 
growing  at  a  slower  rate,  a  testament 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
and  deficit  reduction  plan  passed  and 
signed  into  law  last  August. 

The  resolution  Senator  Paul  Simon 
has  offered,  and  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, would  mandate  that  total  Federal 
spending  must  not  exceed  total  re- 
ceipts. Our  constitutional  amendment 
would  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
entire  membership  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  override  this  require- 
ment. Further,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  bal- 
anced budget  on  each  fiscal  year,  and  a 
majority  of  the  entire  membership  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be 
required  to  raise  taxes. 

Finally,  Congress  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  requirement  that 
the  budget  be  balanced  in  the  event  of 
a  declared  war  or  of  eminent  and  seri- 
ous threat  to  national  security.  The 
truth  is  that  this  great  Nation  can  no 
longer  tolerate  running  runaway  defi- 
cits and  the  exorbitant  annual  interest 
payments  which  can  reach  as  much  as 
$315  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993  on  the  $4 
trillion  national  debt. 

Our  Nation  must  recognize  that  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  will  re- 
quire that  tough  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  get  its  fiscal  house 
under  control.  Spending  will  have  to  be 
cut.  taxes  may  have  to  be  raised,  and 
certainly  we  will  have  to  set  national 
priorities  more  clearly  and  deliberately 
as  we  learn  to  live  within  our  means. 

I  believe  in  the  good  faith  and  the 
good  will  of  the  American  public.  It  is 
time  to  enact  this  proposal  and  send  it 
to  the  State  legislatures  for  debate, 
consideration,  and  ratification. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing. 
That  is  the  matter  pertaining  to  the 
language  concerning  waiver  in  the  time 
of  a  war. 

Section  5  stated: 

The  Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

In  1982,  when  we  voted  and  got  69 
votes  for  this,  that  was  the  language.  I 
offered  an  amendment  that  failed  to 
carry  by  only  one  or  two  votes,  maybe 
four— I  am  not  exactly  sure— which 
now  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  this 
constitutional  amendment. 


I  remember  that  my  colleague  at 
that  time  from  Alabama,  Senator  Jere- 
miah Denton,  was  instrumental  in 
writing  that  language.  It  has  now  come 
forward  that  the  provision  is  in  this 
proposal,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  provisions  for  this  article  may  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict, 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  de- 
clared by  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  each  House 
which  becomes  law. 

This  goes,  really,  to  the  problem 
dealing  with  national  security  in  that 
we  have  fought  very  few  declared  wars. 
Most  of  the  military  conflicts  that  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  in 
have  been  undeclared  wars.  Desert 
Storm  was  an  undeclared  war.  The 
Vietnam  war  was  an  undeclared  war,  as 
was  the  Korean  conflict.  At  the  time  in 
1982,  I  attached  to  the  debate  and  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  a  list  of  every 
conflict  we  had  been  involved  in  where 
force  had  been  involved  in  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  not  declared  war.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  number, 
but  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  or 
more. 

What  this  would  do  would  be  that 
you  could  waive  it,  but  it  means  that 
the  waiver  would  be  tougher  to  obtain 
than  when  you  waived  it  when  there 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  What  it 
means  is  that,  first,  there  has  to  be  a 
joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President 
which,  in  effect,  states  that  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  military  conflict 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious 
military  threat  to  national  security. 
That  would  become  law.  You  could 
then  have  a  vote  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  with  the  re- 
quirement of  a  three-fifths  vote  in 
order  to  go  into  some  sort  of  deficit 
spending. 

But  this  is  designed  to  endeavor  to 
make  it  tough  to  waive,  nevertheless 
to  waive.  To  me,  it  is  important  that 
we  have  that  provision,  because  we 
never  know  whether  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  situation  like  a  Vietnam  war  or 
a  Korean  war  or  another  type  of  mili- 
tary action  similar  to  that.  So  I  think 
that  provision  is  now  an  improvement. 

Another  improvement  that  has  oc- 
curred to  me  is  a  requirement  that  you 
have  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  order  to  increase  the 
debt  of  the  United  States.  When  you  in- 
crease the  debt  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  continues  to  operate. 
But  if  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased. 
Government  comes  to  a  halt.  That  is, 
to  me.  the  teeth  in  regard  to  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a 
three-fifths  vote.  We  have  always  had 
difficulty  getting  a  majority  every 
time  the  limit  is  raised  on  the  national 
debt.  To  me,  this  is  the  real  guts  of  the 
constitutional  amendment,  requiring 
that  the  debt  limit  has  to  be  raised  by 
a  three-fifths  vote,  and  it  has  to  be 
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done  on  a  rollcall  vote,  which  is  impor- 
tant. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  when  people 
did  not  want  to  really  face  up  to  the 
issue  of  raising  the  national  debt,  it 
has  been  done  by  a  voice  vote.  But  the 
idea  of  having  the  national  debt  raised 
was  to  put  teeth  into  the  operation,  to 
give  you  another  instrument  with 
which  to  try  to  control  deficit  spend- 
ing. So  that  was  the  reason  relative  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  be  adopted. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  our  revered 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  floor  di- 
rectly from  a  hearing  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  at  which  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
our  former  colleague  from  the  House, 
the  very  able  Leon  Panetta,  presented 
the  President's  budget  in  terms  that 
were,  for  this  Senator,  striking  and 
strikingly  reassuring. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  from  the  early 
1980's,  I  found  myself  often  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  sometimes  in  print,  say- 
ing that  in  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a 
huge  gamble  was  being  made,  that  a 
crisis  could  be  created  by  bringing 
about  a  deficit  that  would  force  the 
Congress  to  cut  back  certain  domestic 
programs. 

The  question  of  how  I  knew  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  But  may  I  say  that 
the  person  principally  involved,  Mr. 
David  Stockman,  subsequently  wrote  a 
memoir  of  his  time  in  Washington 
called  "The  Triumph  of  Politics,"  in 
which  he  described  in  detail  what  hap- 
pened and  how  it  had  gone  wrong. 
When  he  began  to  realize  that  the  cuts 
were  not  being  made,  that  something 
awful  was  happening,  he  pleaded  with 
the  then  President  and  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues to  do  something.  Nothing  was 
done. 

Of  this  period,  the  able  journalist  and 
historian,  Haynes  Johnson,  in  his  won- 
derful book,  "Sleepwalking  Through 
History:  America  Through  the  Reagan 
Years,"  which  was  published  in  1991, 
said  this.  I  will  simply  quote  the  foot- 
note, and  I  offer  this  as  credentials. 

He  says  of  this  Senator: 
He  first  charged  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration "consciously  and  deliberately 
brought  about  higher  deficits  to  force  con- 
g^ressional  domestic  cuts."  Moynihan  was  de- 
nounced and  then  proven  correct,  except 
that  the  cuts  to  achieve  balanced  budgets 
were  never  made  and  the  deficits  ballooned 
ever  higher. 
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I  offer  that  as  a  journalist  witness  to 
the  fact  of  what  I  was  saying  was  hap- 
pening— and  it  happened. 

I  began  to  grow  hugely  concerned.  I 
began  to  share  the  views  and  the 
alarms  of  the  President  pro  tempore, 
our  revered  Senator  B'i'RD,  chairman 
now  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  not  new  to  the  issue  of  the 
budget.  A  decade  ago,  I  was  standing 
on  this  floor  saying,  "Do  you  not  see 
what  they  have  deliberately  done,  and 
it  is  not  working?"  That  crisis  was  out 
of  control.  I  found  myself,  if  I  may  say, 
having  very  little  influence.  No  one  be- 
lieved what  I  said.  Well,  Haynes  John- 
son said,  "MOYNIHAN  was  denounced 
and  then  proven  correct." 

People  say,  "What  do  you  mean  cre- 
ate a  crisis?"  I  was  going  around  say- 
ing Lenin  was  not  a  problem  solver;  he 
believed  in  creating  crises.  But  this 
crisis  got  out  of  hand.  I  thought  it 
would  lead  to  an  ever-ascending  deficit 
in  actual  amounts  and  as  a  proportion 
of  gross  domestic  product;  that  this  in 
turn  would  lead  us  to  a  trigger  point 
where  the  growth  in  interest  on  the 
debt — now  14  percent,  incidentally,  of 
our  budget — would  be  higher  than  the 
growth  of  the  GDP,  and  you  would  be 
in  an  unstable  situation.  Interest 
would  start  eating  up  and  you  would  be 
led  inexorably  to  "solving  your  prob- 
lem by  inflation." 

A  Government  such  as  ours,  which 
has  the  reserve  currency,  can  do  that 
because  everybody  else's  instruments 
are  denominated  essentially  in  dollars. 
The  technical  term,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  monetize  the  debt,  just  inflate  it 
away.  And  we  could  do  that.  Oh,  we 
could  do  that.  Only  we  wake  up  and  the 
Japanese  yen  would  be  the  reserve  cur- 
rency and  the  American  currency 
would  be  no  more  indeed. 

But,  I  come  here  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
which  heard  Leon  Panetta  this  morn- 
ing, to  give  you  the  good  news  that  we 
have  it  under  control. 

Senator  Dole  was  there,  and  very 
properly  asked  if  the  charts  which  I 
will  show  you  in  just  1  minute  do  not 
reflect  the  effect  of  the  1990  agreement 
which  was  reached  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  and  at  which  the  President 
pro  tempore  was  the  leading  Senate  ne- 
gotiator. Mr.  Panetta,  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  would  all  say— the  answer  is 
"yes."  A  beginning,  a  process  which 
began,  and  then  last  year  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  was  finally,  in  effect, 
fixed.  It  fell  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  find  the  50 
votes,  plus  the  Vice  President  to  bring 
that  about,  but  we  did. 

Now,  here  are  the  numbers.  Remem- 
ber, the  point  is,  if  the  deficit  as  a  pro- 
portion of  gross  domestic  product — 
that  is  all  our  wealth  produced  in  a 
given  year — if  it  keeps  growing,  the 
time  would  come  when  the  debt,  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  would  start  growing 
faster   than   the   growth   of  GDP   and 
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then  you  are  unstable.  Then  you  are  a 
Third  World  country— a  Third  World 
country,  Mr.  President. 

Here  we  are.  Watch  this.  In  1989  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP,  the  deficit  was  a 
little  below  3  percent.  By  1990.  it  went 
to  4  percent,  a  28  percent  increase  in  1 
year.  Bang,  up  like  that. 

Then  in  1991,  almost  5  percent.  Now 
we  are  compounding  here.  We  are  grow- 
ing. I  hate  to  use  the  technique  of  talk- 
ing about  percentages  of  percentages, 
but  this  measure  of  the  deficit  was 
growing  at  about  25  percent  a  year. 

Then  came  the  impact  of  the  1990 
agreement,  painful  and  distasteful  as  it 
was.  And  suddenly,  from  1991  to  1992. 
the  growth  was  slight. 

Then  came  1993  and  it  began  to  come 
down.  That  is  the  year  we  adopted  $500 
billion  in  increased  revenues  or  pro- 
gram cuts  and  put  on  a  hard  freeze — no 
adjustment  for  inflation,  a  hard  freeze. 

And  here  is  the  projection — down, 
down,  down,  down,  down.  By  1996,  we 
will  be  back  at  2.3,  well  below  where  we 
were  in  1989.  And  0MB  projects  we  are 
heading,  by  1999,  to  2.1  percent.  I  think 
we  have  it  under  control.  And  2.1  per- 
cent is  a  deficit  which  you  would  not 
ordinarily  notice  in  macroeconomic 
terms. 

Let  me  show  you  the  spending  side. 
Federal  spending  itself  as  a  proportion 
of  GDP.  In  1989,  22  percent.  Then,  bang, 
up  to  23  percent. 

But,  look.  The  1990  agreement  held  it 
where  it  was;  stayed  right  there  in  1992. 
Then  down,  down,  down,  down,  down. 
By  1996,  we  are  back  to  21  percent, 
which  we  have  not  been  since  the  early 
1980's.  We  have  the  curve  going  the  way 
it  was.  This  is  where  it  would  have 
been. 

If  I  could  ask  the  Senator's  patience 
for  just  another  minute.  Here  is  where 
we  were  going.  Oh,  my  God,  in  1993,  we 
were  headed  from  a  deficit  of  $250  bil- 
lion up  to  $400  billion,  no  trouble  at  all. 
And  then  that  interest  compounding 
problem  begins.  Now,  we  are  going 
down,  we  are  going  down,  we  are  going 
down,  under  $200  billion,  under  $200  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Now  it  took  a  lot  of  pain.  And  before 
the  President's  budget  is  in  place  there 
will  be  more  pain.  But  it  is  necessary. 

We  indulged  ourselves  in  the  early 
1980's  of  a  fantasy  of  young  men  who 
perhaps  had  too  little  experience  in  the 
real  world  and  too  much  power,  who 
thought  they  could  play  with  fire,  cre- 
ate a  crisis.  The  fire  spread.  Well,  we 
put  it  out.  Grown-up  time  came. 

And,  having  done  that,  I  have  to  ask 
you,  are  we  dealing  with  a  problem  of 
the  American  Constitution?  Did  the 
Constitution  put  those  young  men  in 
the  Reagan  White  House  in  1981  playing 
games  with  supply  side  economics  and 
then  finding,  "Oh,  that  would  not 
work.  But  great,  we  will  have  a  crisis'? 

First  they  thought  a  few  reductions 
in  tax  rates  would  pay  for  themselves. 
Then  they  realized  it  would  not.  They 
said,  "Oh,  a  crisis  is  a  good  thing." 


And  then,  of  course,  I  can  remember 
Mr.  George  Will  once  in  about  1984 
speaking  to  a  group  of  businessmen  and 
saying  at  breakfast:  "I  have  a  door 
prize  of  a  toaster  for  anyone  that  will 
name  one  program  that  President 
Reagan  said  he  would  cut  during  the 
course  of  his  1990  Presidential  elec- 
tion." 

And  everybody  in  the  room  started 
looking  around  to  their  neighbor,  say- 
ing, "Why  can't  I  remember  one?" 
Finding  their  neighbor  saying,  "Why 
can't  I  remember  one?" 

Mr.  Will  said,  "Don't  feel  bad  about 
your  memory.  There  was  none." 

They  never  intended  it,  but  they  cre- 
ated a  crisis. 

But  I  would  like  the  President  pro 
tempore  to  hear  me  one  last  moment. 
He  has  brought  great  philosophical  and 
historical  rigor  and  insight  to  this 
Chamber.  But  I  would  like  to  add  one 
thing  to  him,  a  line  from  a  French  the- 
ologian named  Georges  Bemanos.  He 
was  Parisian,  Jesuit  trained,  a  militant 
Catholic,  who  at  first  was  very  much  to 
the  right,  a  royalist,  but  ended  up,  with 
the  rise  of  fascism,  appalled  by  Franco, 
appalled  by  Munich.  Again  a  supporter 
of  de  Gaulle  and  the  Free  French. 

He  said,  "The  worst,  the  most  cor- 
rupting lies  are  problems  poorly  stat- 
ed." 

We  are  taking  a  problem  that  arose 
from  the  indiscretion  and  inexperience 
and  perhaps  inflated  self-importance  of 
a  group  of  young  people  in  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  1981  and  interpreting 
that  problem  as  a  problem  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  The  American  Con- 
stitution did  not  do  this.  We  did  not 
get  through  two  centuries  without  any- 
thing like  this  problem  because  of  our 
Constitution.  And  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  to  our  Constitution  save 
this,  and  I  would  like  to  end  on  this 
note  because  I  know  that  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, James  Schlesinger,  the  Honor- 
able James  Schlesinger,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  former  head  of  the 
CIA  and  so  forth,  spoke  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing in  the  past. 

It  happens — just  autobiographical — 
but  it  happens.  Next  July  1  will  mark 
the  50th  year  from  the  year  in  which  I 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy.  World  War  II  was 
raging  and  the  prospects  were  not  very 
good.  Yet  we  won  the  war  at  sea  in  two 
incredible  battles.  Pearl  Harbor  was  a 
blow  to  us  but  not  nearly— it  was  a 
blow  to  our  pride,  perhaps.  I  am  sorry 
about  the  men  involved.  But  what  they 
mostly  sank— the  Arizona  was  a  battle- 
ship built  in  1911  and  was  not  going  to 
do  very  much  good  to  anybody.  The 
carriers  were  out  to  sea,  and  they  were 
there  for  Midway. 

Do  you  know  when  those  carriers 
were  built,  sir?  Not  during  wartime 
when  we  could  have  exempted  them. 
You  cannot  build  something  important 
in  wartime  and  have  it  ready.  The 
Yorktown  was  built— the  keel  was  laid 
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in  1937,  or  it  may  have  been  launched 
in  1937,  either  way— when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  In  the  middle  of  the  Depres- 
sion, had  deficits.  The  EnterpTise.  1938; 
the  Hornet,  1941.  Absent  those  ships 
built  in  the  depression,  with  a  deficit, 
we  would  have  lost;  Hawaii  would  have 
been  occupied;  California  might  have 
been.  And  then  came  the  Coral  Sea. 
The  issue  was  Australia.  We  prevailed 
in  the  Coral  Sea  with,  again,  the  York- 
town  and  the  fighting  lady,  the  Lexing- 
ton. 

Boy,  I  am  glad  we  had  Carl  Vinson 
and  his  like  on  this  floor  to  say,  "It 
may  increase  the  deficit,  but  I  want 
the  Yorktown  built,  and  I  want  the  Hor- 
net, and  I  want  the  Enterprise."  That  is 
what  we  are  putting  in  jeopardy,  the 
judgment  of  wise  Senators  about  the 
state  of  the  world. 

With  the  greatest  respect  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  the  Constitution  is 
a  precious  document  That  is  where  our 
rights  are  enshrined  and  our  duties. 
The  Constitution  is  not  meant  to  es- 
tablish budget  procedures.  We  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  doing  that.  We  have 
shown  in  these  last  few  years  since  1990 
that,  all  right,  a  cri;iis  got  out  of  con- 
trol, we  finally  realized  what  was  going 
on,  and  we  did  something  about  it. 

Here  it  is:  Down,  down,  down.  I  will 
speak  more  on  another  occasion  about 
the  degree  to  which  this  amendment 
puts  in  jeopardy  the  Social  Security 
benefits  of  all  Americans.  But  for  the 
moment  I  would  like  to  say  it  is — I  am 
happy  to  say,  fresh  from  a  hearing  in 
the  Finance  Committee  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  0MB:  The  crisis  has  passed.  It  is 
required  of  us  that  we  keep  to  the  com- 
mitments we  made,  but  we  have  made 
them  and  they  are  showing  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  here. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  If  my  colleague 
would  stay  for  just  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  san- 
guine and  optimistic  as  my  colleague 
is.  This,  those  down  years 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Right,  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  a  great  tribute 
to  Senator  Patrick  Moynihan  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  tribute  to  Bill 
Clinton.  They  made  some  tough  deci- 
sions. I  remember  the  Senator  coming 
into  the  Democratic  caucus  and  saying, 
"We  did  this  because  we  had  to."  I  even 
wrote  down  the  words  when  he  said 
that. 

We  need  some  similar  compelling  ac- 
tion. 

If  I  can  point  out,  the  real  key  here 
is  the  percentage  of  deficit  relative  to 
GDP. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  it  is  going  back  up, 
according  to  0MB.  You  have  1996.  But 
if  you  take  a  look,  it  goes  back  up  to 
3.3  percent  in  the  year  2004,  and  up 
from  there,  according  to  GAO. 


The  GAO  account  says,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  give  this  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  is  0MB.  You 
have  CBO.  This  is  0MB. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right.  But  then  if  you 
take  GAO's  report  of  June  of  1992— and 
I  recognize  things  have  changed, 
changed  somewhat.  We  have  taken  the 
first  step  and  it  was  an  important  step. 
I  was  pleased  to  support  it.  But  GAO 
predicted  in  June  of  1992  that  by  the 
year  2020  we  would  have  in  excess  of  20 
percent  deficit  relative  to  GDP. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  1992.  Before  the 
1993  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
adjusted  down  somewhat.  But  GAO 
tells  me  the  same  basic  trends  are 
there.  And  no  nation  has  come  any- 
where close  to  that  without,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  monetizing  the 
debt. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, it  goes  to  3.3.  This  is  my  col- 
league's document. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Right;  3.3. 

If  the  Senator  can  take  a  look,  this  is 
an  0MB — part  of  this  four  volume 
thing  we  just  got.  Look  at  the  top 
there.  "Lifetime  net  tax  rates  under  al- 
ternative policies,"  the  graph  at  the 
top. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Look  down  to  1930—1  was 
born  in  1928.  You  will  see  I  will  spend 
about  an  average  of  30  percent.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  bom  roughly 
the  same  time,  maybe  a  little  before 
me,  roughly  the  same. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  down  to  the  bottom. 
It  says  future  generations — way  down 
at  the  bottom  there,  next-to-the-last 
line.  You  go  over  with  reconciliation 
and  with  health  care  reform  and  with 
all  the  optimistic  assumptions,  10 
years  solid  growth,  no  dip:  Future  gen- 
erations, lifetime  net  tax  rates  of  66  to 
75  percent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
that  just  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  happens  before 
that,  according  to  history— and  maybe 
we  can  be  the  first  country  since  an- 
cient Florence  and  all  the  others  not  to 
do  this — what  happens  is  then  you  start 
monetizing  the  debt.  You  start  print- 
ing the  money. 

I  think,  as  you  look  at  these  long- 
term  trends,  that  is  where  we  are  head- 
ed. I  wish  I  could  be  as  optimistic  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I 
think  the  hard  realities  suggest  some- 
thing different. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Simply  to  say  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  factual  way 
in  which  he  responded  to  our  facts,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator,  as  I  always 
do,  on  a  civil  discussion  here.  We  have 
large  issues  to  be  decided. 


I  think  in  the  future  growing  deficits 
can  be  prevented,  with  the  likes  of  Sen- 
ator Simon  on  this  Senate  floor,  the 
likes  of  Senator  B\tid  and  Senator 
MURKOWSKI,  for  that  matter,  by  our 
own  choice  as  Senators,  and  we  need 
not  have  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. But  that  is  the  debate  we  are 
having. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
time.  The  President  pro  tempore  has 
been  most  generous  of  his  time.  I  will 
return  to  the  floor  when  you  have  time 
for  me. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  just  add,  in 
terms  of  amending  the  Constitution 
and  on  financial  things,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  course,  favored  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  borrowing, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  later — Thom- 
as Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
did  not  agree  on  much  but  they  agreed 
that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
done  this. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  not  present  in  Phila- 
delphia when  the  Constitution  was  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Neither  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  to  agree,  and 
I  regretfully  agree,  part  of  the  agree- 
ment by  which  Alexander  Hamilton  ar- 
ranged for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  the  Revolutionary  War  debt  of 
the  States,  which  he  did — a  magnifi- 
cent enterprise — the  only  portrait  that 
hangs  in  the  back  room  of  the  Finance 
Committee  today  is  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton of  New  York.  In  order  to  do  that, 
he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  mov- 
ing the  Nation's  Capitol  from  its  natu- 
ral site  on  the  banks  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, lordly  Hudson  Valley  to  a  swamp 
on  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  you  have  never  for- 
given him  for  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  honor  the  patriotism  with  which  he 
put  forward  fiscal  solvency  first. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
take  a  couple  minutes  before  my  friend 
from  New  York  leaves  the  floor,  I  con- 
gratulate him,  I  salute  him,  I  greatly 
admire  him.  I  think  he  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  debate,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  hour  and  the  day  when 
he  will  return  to  the  floor  and  discuss 
the  matter  of  Social  Security,  about 
which  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  over 
the  years  and  throughout  several  ad- 
ministrations. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  respect  to  mone- 
tizing the  debt,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  was  not  the  debt  more  than  100 
percent 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  More  than  100  per- 
cent of  GDP. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  we  monetize  the  debt 
then? 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  we  paid  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  proportion 
today  of  the  debt  to  GDP? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  About  52  percent  at 
this  point  and  under  the  President's 
budget  will  begin  to  go  down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  So  I  think  we  need  to 
consider  history  again,  that  has  been 
referred  to  here  and  point  out,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  has  just  done,  in  1945. 
when  I  was  a  welder  in  the  shipyard 
at 

Mr.  SIMON.  Baltimore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tampa.  FL.  No.  I  went 
south  at  that  point.  I  was  a  welder  in 
the  shipyards,  in  the  McCloskey  Ship- 
yard in  Tampa.  FL.  I  was  there  the  day 
the  war  ended,  but  we  did  not  monetize 
the  debt  then.  And  at  that  time,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out,  the  debt  was  100  percent  or 
more 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Or  more. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Of  the  GDP. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Second,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  he  is  looking  at 
the  budget  outlook  on  page  29  of  the 
book  entitled  "The  Economic  and 
Budget  Outlook,  Fiscal  Years  1995  to 
1999." 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  pointed  to  the  deficit 
in  the  year  2004  as  being  anticipated  as 
$365  billion;  right? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  did  not  cite  the  information  on 
the  preceding  page,  page  28.  This  is  on 
my  time,  Mr.  President. 

A  year  ago,  CBO  projected  the  deficit 
would  top  $650  billion  in  2003;  by  last  Sep- 
tember. CBO  had  chopped  its  projection  to 
$359  billion.  The  enormous  improvement  dur- 
ing that  6-month  period  was  almost  wholly 
attributable — 

Listen  to  this — 
was  almost  wholly  attributable  to  the  enact- 
ment of  an  ambitious  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age. The  newest  projection  for  2003,  a  deficit 
of  $324  billion- 
Coming  down  as   the   Senator  from 
New  York  aptly,  correctly  said— 
is  only  a  minor  revision  in  comparison.  Of 
the   $35   billion    revision,    two-thirds   stems 
from  higher  revenues  as  CBO  has  upped  its 
estimate  of  potential  growth,  and  one-third 
from    lower    interest    costs    as    CBO    has 
trimmed  its  estimate  of  Federal  debt. 

Of  course,  these  extrapwlations  are  not  as 
detailed  as  CBO's  usual  5-year  estimates. 
Rather  than  produce  a  meticulous  10-year 
projection  for  every  program  in  the  budget, 
CBO  attempts  simply  to  judge  the  likely 
trends  in  broad  clusters  of  spending  and  rev- 
enues. And  great  uncertainties  surround 
such  long-range  extrapolations.  The  econo- 
my's performance  is  a  big  question  mark; 
these  projections  are  predicated  on  contin- 
ued growth  in  real  GDP  of  2.3  percent  annu- 
ally in  the  year  2000  through  2004.  on  infla- 
tion of  3.1  percent,  and  on  short-term  and 
long-term  interest  rates  *  *  *  of  4.7  percent 
and  6.2  percent,  respectively.  The  economy  is 
bound  to  deviate  from  these  assumptions  in 
ways  that  cannot  be  anticipated. 

So  the  estimates  cannot  be  accurate. 
They  never  have  been. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  I  not  recall  a 
word:  Floccinaucinihilipilification? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  floccinaucinihili- 
pilification. meaning  valueless;  with- 
out value;  trivial. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  1  minute,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  if  I  could  simply  point 
out  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  before  he  leaves,  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  Charles  Bowsher.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
dated  February  18,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  says  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, of  course,  has  not  gone  away,  the 
forces  for  escalation  of  the  deficit  are 
here,  and  it  remains  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Fred  Bergsten.  you  will  remember, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  one  of  the  finest  econo- 
mists I  know,  testified  last  week  in  be- 
half of  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  said: 

The  so-called  correction  we  are  seeing  is  by 
no  means  an  up.  It  will  leave  us  with  an 
abysmally  low  national  savings  rate.  Produc- 
tivity simply  cannot  pick  up  by  the  requisite 
amount.  We  will  continue  to  have  very  slow 
economic  growth,  high  unemployment,  lag- 
ging standards  of  living  in  the  future. 

Obviously,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  respect  my  colleague 
but.  again,  no  matter  if  he  votes  wrong 
on  this  issue  from  my  perspective,  he 
has  contributed  immensely  to  this  Na- 
tion by  providing  the  leadership  that 
got  us  to  the  reconciliation  last  Au- 
gust. That  grandchild  that  he  had 
about  a  year  ago  or  so  is  going  to  have 
a  better  future  because  of  what  he  did 
last  August,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  his 
colleague. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  very 
gracious. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. From  whom  does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  seek  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  seeks  time  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  could  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  and  as  a  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  amending  the  Constitution 
to  require  a  balanced  budget  is  simply 


the  last  remaining  option  that  we  have 
to  contain  and  ultimately  begin  to  re- 
verse the  spiral  of  red  ink  that  has 
been  hemorrhaging  from  Washington 
for  more  than  30  years  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  we  allow 
this  opportunity  to  pass,  if  we  are  un- 
able to  gamer  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  adopt  this  resolution,  we 
will  have  lost  a  singular  opportunity  to 
move  this  country  in  the  direction  of 
long-term  fiscal  responsibility. 

Without  this  amendment,  one  thing 
is  certain.  The  Federal  deficit  and  the 
national  debt  will  continue  to  erode 
our  capacity  to  respond  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  challenges  of  the  2l8t 
century. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  banker,  it 
just  astounds  me  to  see  this  continued 
budget  process  where,  after  financing 
various  Federal  programs,  year  in  and 
year  out.  we  find  ways  to  spend  more 
and  just  add  to  the  deficit  and  debt. 
Yet  we  mandate  in  our  society  that 
you  balance  your  checkbook.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  money,  you  have  to  bor- 
row it.  That  is  what  we  have  done.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  borrowed  it,  and  we 
have  done  it  over  such  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  that  we  have  accumulated 
over  $4  trillion  in  debt.  And  we  are  ob- 
viously going  to  have  to  pass  that  debt 
on  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  when  the  Federal 
Government  must  turn  to  the  credit 
markets  to  borrow  funds  to  cover  a  fi- 
nancial shortfall  resulting  from  an  un- 
expected or  emergency  circumstance. 
A  review  of  our  Nation's  historical  bor- 
rowing practices  clearly  indicates  that 
for  most  of  our  history.  Federal  defi- 
cits have  not  been  the  rule  but,  indeed, 
have  been  the  exception.  A  little  his- 
torical background,  perhaps. 

In  the  first  120  years  of  our  Nation's 
history.  Federal  outlays  exceeded  reve- 
nues by  a  mere  $1  billion,  and  even 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  outlays 
and  revenues  were  generally  in  bal- 
ance. It  was  only  when  we  entered  the 
First  World  War  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  turn  to  the  cred- 
it markets  in  a  major  way.  And  that 
was  in  1918  and  1919,  when  the  Federal 
Government  ran  huge  deficits  to  cover 
the  cost  of  our  participation  in  the 
war. 

But  after  the  war  ended.  Government 
revenues  and  outlays  then  returned  to 
balance.  In  fact,  we  ran  a  surplus  in 
every  year  during  the  decade  of  the 
1920's.  Federal  deficits  became  a  tool  of 
countercyclical  fiscal  management  as 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  administration's 
efforts  to  counteract  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  Great  Depression,  we 
all  recall.  And  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  Second  World  War.  Federal 
borrowing  exploded.  It  exploded  to  the 
point  where  the  national  debt  actually 
exceeded  our  gross  domestic  product. 
But  again  as  soon  as  the  war  ended,  the 
Government  began  to  return  to  fiscal 
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balance  with  revenues  exceeding  out- 
lays up  until  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  And  again,  in  the  1950's.  the 
Government  enjoyed  a  surplus  in  sev- 
eral years  and  endured  deficits  in  re- 
cessionary years. 

But  starting  in  1961  and  continuing, 
Mr.  President,  for  33  out  of  the  last  34 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  running  an  unbroken  stream  of 
deficits — every  single  year  for  the  last 
33  out  of  34  years. 

What  are  the  future  deficit  trends?  I 
think  that  is  what  we  have  to  reflect 
on  as  we  begin  this  debate.  There  is 
simply  no  end  in  sight.  In  fact,  CBO 
projects  that  the  deficit  will  more  than 
double  between  1997  and  the  year  2004 
from  more  than  $180  billion  to  $365  bil- 
lion— a  billion  dollars  for  each  day  of 
the  year.  Moreover,  contrary  to  what 
the  administration  has  indicated,  CBO 
projects  that  if  the  President's  health 
care  reform  plan  is  adopted,  it  could 
add  another  $135  billion  to  the  deficit 
over  this  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  unending  stream 
of  deficits  has  caused  us  to  accumulate, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  over  $4  trillion 
worth  of  debt,  approximately  $4.5  tril- 
lion, as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  is  likely 
to  exceed  $6.3  trillion  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  which  is  less  than  6  ye£.rs 
away.  Left  unchecked,  the  debt  will 
double  in  10  years  to  $9  trillion,  with 
annual  debt  service  costs  consuming 
approximately  $335  billion.  That  is 
what  it  will  annually  cost  to  service 
that  debt.  That  is  interest  on  the  debt, 
Mr.  President.  That  represents  more 
than  half  of  all  the  discretionary 
spending  projected  for  the  year  2004; 
more  than  half  will  be  interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  labor 
under  the  assumption  that  business  as 
usual  in  Washington  assumes  that 
every  year  we  can  run  deficits  of  $150 
billion,  $250  billion,  or  $350  billion.  The 
accumulation  of  this  debt  has  today 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  we  are  forced 
to  borrow,  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
credit  markets  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  interest  on  the  debt.  So  we  are 
borrowing  now  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  not  paying  the  principal. 

Mr.  President,  the  reality  is  we  are 
broke  when  we  have  to  borrow  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt.  That  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  this  body,  but  reality  dic- 
tates that  this  Nation  is  broke  from  a 
cash  point  of  view  if  called  upon  to 
meet  our  obligations.  And  the  empha- 
sis again,  Mr.  President,  is  we  are  now 
borrowing  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 
It  may  surprise  some  people  to  know 
that  over  the  next  5  years,  we  would  be 
running  a  surplus  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  the  $200- 
plus  billion  interest  bill  that  has  re- 
sulted from  our  inability  to  bring  reve- 
nue and  spending  into  balance.  But  we 
are  not  free  of  that  interest  burden.  In 
fact,  we  will  pay  out  more  than  $1,752 
trillion    in    interest    over    the    next    5 


years,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
interest  expense  will  exceed  the  cost 
we  will  pay  for  national  defense.  I  re- 
peat. Mr.  President:  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  interest  expense  will  exceed 
our  costs  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  figure  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  using  is  a  figure  that  Senator 
Fritz  Rollings  points  out  we  should 
not  use,  and  that  is  net  interest.  There 
is  no  area  of  Government  where  we 
subtract  the  earnings  before  we  cal- 
culate the  interest.  So  that  the  inter- 
est paid  to  the  Social  Security  fund, 
for  example,  is  not  counted  as  interest 
on  net  interest.  The  gross  interest, 
which  really  is  the  figure  we  ought  to 
use,  is  already  in  excess  of  what  we 
spend  on  defense. 

So  the  figures  that  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  is  using  are  very  conserv- 
ative figures  in  terms  of  what  the  costs 
are.  I  have  to  believe  if  the  American 
people  understood  that,  they  would  say 
we  have  to  do  something  to  get  ahold 
of  this. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  point  of  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
diligence  in  leading  this  effort,  which 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation, 
not  only  for  our  own  internal  security 
but  the  health  and  vitality  of  America. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  as  a 
banker  by  profession,  I  can  tell  you 
that  interest  is  like  owning  a  horse 
that  eats  while  you  sleep.  It  provides 
no  jobs.  It  goes  on  day  and  night.  Its 
productivity  is  very  hard  to  identify.  It 
is  only  identifiable  for  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  but  for  those  who  are  paying 
it,  it  is  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  theory  of  interest  is  that  you  can 
make  money  with  some  borrowed 
money  by  investing  it  and  doing  some- 
thing like  increasing  inventory,  in- 
creasing jobs.  But  what  we  are  doing 
with  interest  as  a  Government  is  sim- 
ply mortgaging  the  future  because  with 
the  debt  that  we  are  continuing  to  pile 
up  and  the  interest  that  we  are  having 
to  pay.  we  are  finding  now  that  we  are 
having  to  borrow  to  pay  the  interest. 

There  are  those  who  say,  well,  this 
can  go  on.  But  reality  dictates  that  it 
cannot.  If  there  is  anything  we  can 
learn  from  history,  it  is  that  what  goes 
around  comes  around.  And  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  happen.  I  will  explain 
very  briefly  how  it  is  going  to  happen. 
Mr.  President. 

Because  in  the  last  year,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  low  short-term  interest 
rates,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
have  converted  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  debt  into  Treasury  bills  with  a  ma- 
turity of  less  than  a  year.  That  is  a 
good  thing  to  do  because  interest  rates 
are    low.     Although    this    short-term 


money  management  strategy  has  re- 
duced our  annual  interest  bill,  it  opens 
the  Federal  Government  to  great  finan- 
cial risk  should  interest  rates  rise.  And 
what  goes  up  comes  down. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  refinance  the 
vast  majority  of  our  outstanding  debt. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  refinance  82 
percent  of  that  debt  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  administration's  budget, 
which  projects  that  we  will  spend  more 
than  $1,172  trillion  in  interest  expense, 
assumes  that  10-year  Treasury  notes 
will  carry  interest  rates  at  only  5.8  per- 
cent. That  is  the  assumption.  Testi- 
mony from  Fed  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span casts  grave  doubt  on  that  projec- 
tion, and  it  should  be  noted  that  as  of 
today,  10-year  notes  are  paying  more 
than  6  percent.  So  we  are  already  off  on 
our  projection. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  those  who 
have  short  memories  of  December  1980. 
The  prime  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  20.5  percent— as  few  years  ago  as 
that  was. 

So  to  suggest  that  it  cannot  happen. 
Mr.  President,  is  not  reality.  It  can 
happen.  As  we  look  at  rates  today,  with 
Treasury  notes  paying  more  than  6  per- 
cent on  10-year  notes,  and  yet  an  as- 
sumption that  the  rates  will  be  only  5.8 
percent,  I  would  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  December  1980  the 
prime  rate  was  20'/^  percent.  Where 
would  we  be  in  this  Nation  today  with 
those  kinds  of  rates?  We  would  be  com- 
pletely broke. 

According  to  CBO,  if  interest  rates 
rise  only  by  1  percent,  the  Government 
will  have  to  pay  an  additional  $150  bil- 
lion in  interest  charges  on  top  of  the 
$1.1712  trillion  projected.  That  would 
mean  that  by  1999  our  annual  interest 
rate  would  approach  $300  billion,  which 
is  $30  billion  more  than  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  was  barely  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  we  are 
broke.  We  are  borrowing  just  to  cover 
our  interest  costs.  We  are  subject  to 
shifting  winds  of  international  invest- 
ment flows  where  a  minor  change  of 
economic  policy  in  Bonn,  Tokyo,  or 
London  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  ability  to  service 
this  unending  sea  of  debt. 

Again,  can  anyone  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  the  owners  of  our 
debt— and  I  might  add  that  18  percent 
of  our  debt  today  is  held  by  foreign  in- 
terests—called that  debt?  If  they  called 
in  more  than  the  $4.5  trillion  of  debt 
that  is  held  out  there  both  foreign  and 
domestic?  How  would  we  pay  the  own- 
ers off?  We  could  not  unless  we  inflated 
our  dollars  to  the  point  that  what  $1 
buys  today  would  actually  be  worth 
perhaps  10  cents.  Let  us  remember.  Mr. 
President,  money  goes  to  the  highest 
return  and  the  least  risk.  That  is  where 
investment  goes. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  borrowings 
that  we  need,  we  simply  have  to  pay 
the  going  rate.  We  have  no  other  alter- 
native. 


So  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  very 
dangerous  position,  beholden  to  those 
that  can  look  at  the  United  States  and 
say  the  United  States  has  to  have  this 
money  at  any  price,  and  in  competition 
with  other  areas,  Bonn,  Tokyo  or  any 
other  country  willing  to  offer  high  in- 
terest yields. 

But  we  have  no  leverage.  We  are  sim- 
ply going  to  be  dictated  at  some  point 
in  time  by  those  capital  markets  that 
look  at  the  United  States  as  the  high- 
est return  with  the  least  risk  but  can 
move  out  tomorrow,  and  with  our 
short-term  borrowing  position,  that 
could  happen  in  a  relatively  short 
term.  That  is  where  we  are  because 
again  interest  rates  will  rise. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  do  not 
need  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  said 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  find  a  biparti- 
san solution  that  we  can  enact  into  law 
so  that  we  can  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults. But  history  suggests  that  legisla- 
tion will  not  resolve  this  issue.  On 
three  occasions,  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  10  years,  legislators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  sat  down  with  our 
President.  They  hammered  out  so- 
called  solutions  to  solve  the  deficit, 
and  on  every  occasion  the  promise  of  a 
zero  deficit  has  evaporated  because  we 
in  Congress  have  never  had  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  do  the  one  thing  that 
would  bring  down  the  deficit — reducing 
spending.  We  have  voted  to  raise  taxes 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  we 
have  never  yet  cut  or  frozen  spending. 

We  have  never  faced  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  runaway  entitlements  which 
today  account  for  52  percent  of  Federal 
spending  and  will  grow  to  59  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We  have  generally  placed  enti- 
tlement spending  off  limits  in  all  of  the 
budget  deals  that  have  been  negotiated 
over  the  past  years. 

I  am  going  to  go  over  three  charts 
very  briefly  because  we  have  a  history 
of  sounding  tough  about  budget  agree- 
ments that  we  give  birth  to  in  this 
body.  The  first  chart  shows  the  prom- 
ise and  reality  of  Gramm-Rudman  one 
which  we  all  remember  which  we 
adopted  in  1985.  As  you  can  see, 
Gramm-Rudman  was  supposed  to  bring 
the  deficit  down  from  $171  billion  to  a 
zero  over  a  6-year  period  ending  in  1991. 
The  deficit  was  supposed  to  come  down 
basically  by  $36  billion  a  year.  But  in 
reality,  in  1991.  instead  of  a  zero  defi- 
cit, we  were  at  a  record  of  $269  billion. 
So  there  went  Gramm-Rudman.  all  the 
reality,  all  the  dialog,  all  the  promises. 

Let  us  move  to  chart  No.  2. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  revision 
we  made  to  Gramm-Rudman  in  1987. 
Most  of  you  will  recall  that  debate. 
This  was  going  to  fix  everything.  In 
that  year,  we  revised  the  original  tar- 
gets. This  time  we  promised  a  zero 
budget  by  1993.  Quite  frankly,  this 
agreement  was  an  even  more  astound- 
ing failure  than  the  original  Gramm- 


Rudman.  But  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
authors.  Senator  Gramm  and  Senator 
Rudman.  It  was  the  fault  of  Congress 
because  Congress  found  enough  ways 
around  the  law  that  when  the  deficits 
were  supposed  to  be  $100  billion  in  1990, 
it  turned  out  to  be  more  than  double. 
It  was  $221  billion,  and  in  1991  the  defi- 
cit was  supposed  to  be  $64  billion.  In- 
stead, it  was  more  than  400  percent 
higher,  a  record  $269  billion. 

In  1992,  the  deficit  was  supposed  to  be 
$28  billion.  In  reality,  it  was  1,000  per- 
cent higher,  at  $290  billion.  Of  course  it 
was  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  none  of 
the  targets  were  even  remotely  met. 

So  President  Bush  entered  into  the 
summit  agreement  that  we  all  recall. 
He  broke  his  no  tax  pledge  which  I 
think  was  a  disaster,  and  the  American 
public  was  again  led  to  believe  that  we 
were  finally  going  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  deficit. 

Here  is  chart  No.  3. 

This  chart  shows  how  the  deficit  was 
supposed  to  come  down  as  a  result  of 
the  1990  agreement.  Unlike  the  earlier 
budget  agreements,  this  time  the  defi- 
cit targets  were  allowed  to  be  adjusted, 
and  the  deficit  targets  did  not  include 
off-budget  trust  fund  balances.  What 
this  chart  shows  is  that  by  1995.  the  on- 
budget  deficit  was  expected  to  be  only 
$83  billion.  In  fact,  the  chart  shows  the 
actual  deficit  is  270  percent  higher,  at 
$225  billion. 

What  these  charts  show  is  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  public  to  really  put 
its  trust  in  the  Congress  or  the  Con- 
gress' ability  to  come  up  with  a  budget 
plan  that  will  eliminate  the  deficit. 

History  repeats  itself.  There  are 
three  of  them.  We  all  remember  them. 
We  were  all  a  party  to  them.  And  the 
consequences  are  where  we  are — we 
have  not  addressed  the  deficit.  Quite 
the  contrary.  In  the  10  years  since  we 
enacted  the  first  Gramm-Rudman  law. 
spending  has  increased  more  than  53 
percent,  from  $990  billion  to  more  than 
$1.5  trillion.  Interest  payments  in- 
creased 57  percent,  from  $136  to  $213  bil- 
lion; and  the  national  debt  more  than 
doubled,  from  $2.1  trillion  to  more  than 
$4.5  trillion.  So  there  is  the  history  of 
it.  Mr.  President. 

What  is  the  future?  What  is  even 
more  disconcerting  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, which  opposes  this  amend- 
ment, and  which  a  year  ago  was  able  to 
get  congressional  Democrats  to  go 
along  with  a  $500  billion  tax  increase, 
appears  now  to  have  abandoned  the 
goal  of  bringing  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. Its  latest  budget  shows  an 
unending  stream  of  rising  deficits  and 
debt,  with  no  solutions  recommended. 

President  Clinton  told  us  his  health 
care  reform  program  would  help  bring 
down  the  deficit.  But  the  reality  is 
that  his  proposal  for  massive  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  health  care 
market  does  not  reduce  Government 
spending;  it  adds  $135  billion  more  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  larger  Federal 
deficits  are  in  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  our  incapacity  to  sr  1- 
ously  address  the  deficit  ensures  l  at 
we  are  going  to  pass  on  to  future  gen- 
erations a  Government  strangled  by 
debt  and  incapable  of  making  the  in- 
vestments in  education,  public  health, 
resource  development,  and  scientific 
research  that  will  enhance  our  future 
standard  of  living.  The  only  way  to 
guarantee  that  we  break  our  addiction 
to  debt  is  to  try  what  is  before  us — and 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
again — which  is  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  Noth- 
ing else  has  worked. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
here,  including  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  including  this  amendment 
in  our  Constitution.  One  of  the  most 
important  issues  that  has  been  raised 
is  that  the  amendment  could  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  respond  to  an  emergency  such  as  we 
recently  saw  in  California;  or  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  exacerbate 
an  economic  recession  by  having  to 
raise  taxes  or  cut  spending  at  precisely 
the  most  inappropriate  moment. 

Critics  of  the  amendment  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  amendment  has  a  de- 
gree of  built-in  flexibility.  We  are  not 
rigidly  locked  into  achieving  balance 
in  every  year.  Under  the  amendment. 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  waive, 
by  a  three-fifths  vote,  the  requirement 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  any  year. 
There  is  a  safety  valve.  None  of  us 
would  deny  victims  of  a  flood  or  earth- 
quake access  to  relief  funds,  nor  to 
turn  a  mild  slowdown  into  a  recession. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  not  been  in  a  re- 
cession for  33  of  the  last  34  years;  yet. 
we  have  been  running  deficits  for  all 
those  years.  A  little  food  for  thought. 
What  this  amendment  aims  to  do  is  to 
make  deficit  spending  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  When  unforeseen 
circumstances  that  affect  the  national 
interest  require  us  to  run  a  deficit.  I 
am  quite  confident  Congress  will  re- 
spond appropriately. 

Much  has  also  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  amendment  relies  on  es- 
timates of  receipts  and  outlays,  situa- 
tions will  surely  develop  when  esti- 
mates turn  out  to  be  incorrect.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  will  occur  since  the  art 
of  economic  estimating  is  far  from  an 
exact  science.  However,  when  Congress 
adopts  statutory  language  to  imple- 
ment the  amendment,  we  can  surely 
write  into  law  default  mechanisms  that 
would  address  the  estimating  problem. 
For  example,  if  it  turns  out  the  actual 
outlays  during  the  year  exceed  projec- 
tions by  more  than  2  percent,  we  can 
require  that  such  a  shortfall  be  made 
up  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is  just 
one  example  of  how  we  can  address  the 
problems  inherent  in  economic  fore- 
casting. 

The  limitations  of  economic  forecast- 
ing should  not  be  allowed  to  deter  us 
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from  achieving  our  ultimate  goal— to 
bring  spending  into  balance  with  reve- 
nue. 

Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  face  some  very,  very  hard 
choices  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
But  we  have  put  off  those  tough 
choices  for  far  too  long.  The  price  for 
our  continued  inaction  will  be  paid  by 
our  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
their  grandchildren.  We  were  not  elect- 
ed to  make  easy  choices,  Mr.  President. 
Let  us  take  the  last  remaining  step  we 
have  to  right  the  course  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  1  minute.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Alaska — and  particularly 
since  he  is  a  former  banker— for  his 
comments  about  interest.  We  are  really 
at  a  fork  in  the  road  where  we  are 
going  to  determine  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  higher  interest  rates  in 
the  future  or  lower  interest  rates. 

It  was  very  interesting  that  the 
Wharton  School,  last  Thursday,  pro- 
jected that  if  this  passes,  30-year  bonds 
would  drop  from  6.5  to  2.5  percent.  That 
is  a  very,  very  significajit  thing  that  I 
am  sure  my  friend  from  Alaska  under- 
stands. I  am  not  here  guaranteeing 
that  is  going  to  happen,  but  I  do  not 
think  every  projection  is  that  interest 
rates  are  going  to  go  down  if  we  pass 
this.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
our  Nation.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  on  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  SiMON, 
Senator  Craig,  and  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  Senator  Murkowski,  for  mak- 
ing a  case,  which  I  will  be  making 
later,  in  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

My  view  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  very 
close.  There  are  undecided  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  out  there.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  statements  being 
made.  I  know  it  may  be  a  difficult 
choice  for  some.  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  just  pointed  out,  it  is  the 
right  choice.  I  hope  we  can  prevail,  not 
just  because  we  want  to  prevail,  but  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  the  next 
20,  30.  40  years  in  our  country  and 
about  future  generations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  B^TiD]. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  address  just  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  I  have  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Simon  and  others,  and  a  few  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  during  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Simon,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, with  reference  to  the  provision 
that  requires  a  three-fifths  majority, 
section  1,  where  total  outlays  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  exceed  total  receipts 
for  that  fiscal  year,  then  a  three-fifths 
majority  of  the  whole  membership  of 
each  House  can  provide  for  a  waiver. 

As  I  indicated  last  evening,  that 
three-fifths  majority  vote  may  be  pret- 
ty difficult  to  get. 

Section  2  again  refers  to  a  three- 
fifths  supermajority. 

Section  2.  The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  public  shall  not  be 
increased,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  shall  provide  by  law 
for  such  an  increase  by  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 2  in  particular,  we  are  talking 
about  the  debt  limit,  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  to  be  increased. 

What  if  it  is  not  increased?  What  if  it 
is  not  increased?  We  are  talking  about 
debt  that  we  have  already  accumulated 
and  we  are  about  to  have  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  We  already  owe  the  debt 
and  it  is  necessary  to  raise  that  debt 
limit  because  it  is  necessary  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  add  to  the  debt. 
I  have  seen  that  situation  arise  here  in 
the  Senate  a  good  many  times.  What  if 
we  do  not  raise  it?  Social  Security 
checks  will  not  go  out.  The  Federal 
Government  will  shut  down.  Veterans 
compensation  checks  will  not  go  out. 
Veterans  pension  checks  will  not  go 
out.  So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  We 
have  to  raise  that  debt  limit. 

I  can  remember  the  games  that  were 
played  here  when  we  were  in  the  mi- 
nority. We  Democrats  would  say,  "Let 
us  let  them"— the  Republicans  who 
were  then  in  the  majority — "Let  them 
produce  the  votes.  We  will  help  them, 
but  let  us  make  them  walk  the  plank. 
So  hold  back  your  votes,"  we  would 
say  to  our  colleagues. 

As  majority  leader.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues,  "Hold  back  your  votes 
and  let  us  make  the  other  side  walk 
that  plank  because  they  have  made  us 
walk  the  plank  in  the  past  when  we 
were  in  the  majority." 

So  those  games  are  played.  They  are 
political  games  and  they  are  partisan 
games.  Perhaps  they  should  not  be 
played  but,  realistically,  they  are 
played  and  they  will  be  played  in  the 
future. 
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The  point  I  am  making  is.  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  produce  51  votes  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  The  debt  limit  is  seen  as  a 
horse  which  is  sure  to  get  through  to 
the  President's  desk.  Many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  played 
games  with  that  horse  and  tried  to  add 
this  rider  or  that  rider,  this  amend- 
ment or  that  amendment,  knowing 
that  the  amendment  will  reach  the 
President's  desk  because  that  is  a  bill 
that  has  to  go,  or  else  Government  will 
shut  down.  So,  there  are  games  played 
with  that  bill. 
Now  we  have  this  amendment  saying: 
The  limit  on  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
held  by  the  public  shall  not  be  increased,  un- 
less three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  shall  provide  by  law  for  such  an  in- 
crease by  a  rollcall  vote. 

That  means  60  Senators  must  provide 
by  law  for  such  an  increase  by  rollcall 
vote  once  this  amendment  is  welded 
into  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  do  it 
with  51  votes  anymore,  or  with  49  votes 
in  the  event  there  are  only  97  Senators 
voting.  We  have  to  have  60  votes  of  the 
whole  number.  If  there  is  a  snowstorm 
and  only  60  Senators  are  able  to  get  to 
the  Capitol,  we  may  be  able  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  60.  We  may  be  able  to 
get  31  votes  but  that  will  not  be  good 
enough.  If  only  60  Senators  can  make  it 
to  the  Capitol,  in  a  snowstorm,  we  will 
still  have  to  produce  60  votes  in  order 
to  raise  that  debt  limit.  This  is  really 
playing  with  fire,  playing  with  dyna- 
mite. 

If  70  Senators  are  able  to  get  to  the 
Capitol  we  shall  have  to  get  60  of  that 
70;  not  35  plus  the  Vice  President's  vote 
to  break  the  tie,  35-35;  not  36  out  of  the 
70.  We  will  have  to  produce  60  votes  out 
of  70  in  the  case  of  one  of  those  Janu- 
ary ice  storms  that  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing this  winter. 

Now,  that  is  tough.  Let  me  remind 
Senators  of  a  very  recent  situation  in 
which  it  was  tough  to  get  a  majority 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  get 
a  majority  of  Senators.  That  was  last 
year  when  we  passed  the  budget  deficit 
reduction  package  that  had  been 
worked  out  between  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  We 
produced  how  many  votes?  We  pro- 
duced 50  votes  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
100  Senators;  we  produced  50  votes.  We 
did  not  produce  a  majority.  We  pro- 
duced 50  out  of  100  votes,  and  the  Vice 
President  had  to  break  that  tie  because 
not  a  single  Member  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — not  one  Republican  in  this 
body  or  the  other  body— voted  for  that 
deficit  reduction  package  last  year  for 
various  reasons.  Some  of  them  did  not 
like  the  fact  that  it  raised  taxes  on  the 
wealthy. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  at 
times,  to  get  60  votes  when  partisan 
politics  are  involved. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  had  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  come  up 
and  sit  in  that  chair  and  cast  the  vote 
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breaking  the  tie.  Vice  President  Gore 
used  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but 
he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  last 
year  when  he  cast  that  tie-breaking 
vote.  He  was  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  So  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  Presiding  Officer  over  this 
body  under  the  Constitution,  but  not  a 
Member  of  this  body.  We  had  to  depend 
upon  him  to  get  us  across  the  line,  and 
he  just  barely  got  us  across.  In  other 
words,  we  got  51  votes  out  of  101  votes 
by  having  the  Vice  President. 

So  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  getting 
a  three-fifths  vote  is  always  easy.  It  is 
not.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  cloture  al- 
ways. My  good  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Simon,  will  remember  the  stimulus 
package  of  last  year.  He  and  I  sup- 
ported that  stimulus  package,  but  we 
were  never  able  to  get  60  votes  to  stop 
a  filibuster  on  that  stimulus  package. 
Eight  times  I  tried  to  get  60  votes  when 
I  was  majority  leader  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  invoke  cloture  on  legislation 
dealing  with  campaign  financing.  I  was 
not  able  to  do  it,  eight  times.  Robert 
de  Bruce,  a  king  of  Scotland  in  the  14th 
century,  tried  the  7th.  He  succeeded  on 
the  seventh  time.  Robert  B^tid  tried 
eight  times  and  never  succeeded.  I 
knew  that  we  would  not  produce  that 
60  votes.  So  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
produce  a  supermajority  vote. 

As  I  said  last  evening,  and  I  shall  em- 
phasize today,  placing  these  new  super- 
majority  requirements  into  the  Con- 
stitution is  contrary  to  majority  rule, 
and  majority  rule  is  a  fundamental 
principle  underlying  our  Constitution. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  underly- 
ing a  representative  democracy.  In  a 
democracy,  the  majority  rule.  That  is  a 
basic  undergirding  principle  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  would  violate  that 
majoritarian  principle. 

We  have  five  instances  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  which  there  is  a  super- 
majority  vote  required.  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
amending  of  that  organic  document  by 
a  supermajority.  The  Constitution  also 
requires  a  supermajority  requirement 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto.  It  re- 
quires a  supermajority  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties. It  requires  a  supermajority  in  ei- 
ther House  to  expel  a  Member,  and  it 
requires  a  supermajority  in  the  Senate 
to  convict  a  President  or  any  other 
Federal  officer  under  an  impeachment 
proceeding. 

Well,  why  can't  we  add  another 
supermajority?  That  is  what  the  distin- 
guished proponents  of  this  amendment 
are  saying:  Why  can't  we  add  another 
one? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
supermajorities  that  are  required  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  new  super- 
majority   that  would   be   written   into 


the  Constitution  as  a  requirement 
under  this  amendment.  The  super- 
majorities  that  are  in  the  Constitution 
deal  with  matters  concerning  which,  if 
the  supermajority  is  not  secured,  then 
the  status  quo  remains  and  the  status 
quo  is  acceptable.  If  we  do  not  get  a 
supermajority  in  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds,  to  approve  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  well,  we  just  won't  have  that 
treaty.  We  will  go  on  as  we  did  before. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  supermajority  in 
the  Senate  to  convict  a  person  who  is 
impeached,  well,  things  will  go  on  as 
they  were.  The  status  quo  will  govern. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  supermajority  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto,  the  bill 
that  he  vetoed  is  back  at  the  starting 
gate.  We  were  unable  to  override  his 
veto.  We  stick  to  the  status  quo.  We 
start  all  over  again.  We  try  again  the 
next  year  to  pass  the  bill.  We  have 
done  that  before — pass  bills  in  succes- 
sive Congresses,  bills  which  were  ve- 
toed but  we  came  back  and  tried  them 
again.  So  the  status  quo  is  acceptable. 

In  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member,  if  we  do  not  get  the  two- 
thirds,  he  or  she  remains  a  Member. 

The  underlying  status  quo  remains  if 
we  fail  to  get  those  supermajorities 
that  are  written  into  the  Constitution. 
In  the  case  of  article  V,  that  super- 
majority  has  its  own  rationale.  If  we 
cannot  get  two-thirds  in  both  Houses 
to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment, 
the  rationale  is  self-explanatory.  As  to 
convicting  an  impeached  officer,  that 
two-thirds  requirement  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  checks  and  balances 
principle.  Who  would  say  that  we 
should  convict  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Executive,  by 
a  majority  vote?  The  framers  did  not 
believe  it  ought  to  be  that  eeisy.  They 
were  thinking  about  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  rupture  the 
checks  and  balances  between  the  exec- 
utive and  the  legislative  branches  if 
the  House  could  impeach  a  President 
and  the  Senate  could  convict  him  by  a 
majority  vote.  Thus,  there  is  a  check- 
and-balance  principle  in  that  require- 
ment for  a  supermajority  to  convict 
the  Chief  Executive  or  any  other  execu- 
tive officer.  The  same  exists  with  re- 
gard to  impeaching  Supreme  Court 
members  or  other  Federal  courts.  A 
two-thirds  supermajority  is  required  to 
convict.  Again,  that  principle  derives 
from  the  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  Constitution. 

Now.  we  are  talking  about  nailing 
into  the  Constitution  a  new  super- 
majority  requirement  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  Checks  and  balances  are 
not  involved. 

(Mr.  DORGAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  this  case,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  microeconomic  policy  when 
we  talk  about  balancing  the  budget, 
whether  we  have  to  raise  taxes,  wheth- 
er we  have  to  cut  spending  or  have 
both.  And  we  are  talking  also  about  a 


circumstance  that  may  be  very  desir- 
able at  one  time  but  very  undesirable 
at  another,  a  balanced  budget  at  one 
time  or  another  is  desirable.  But  there 
are  times  when  it  is  not  desirable,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  recession.  In  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  went  quickly  from  a  $3 
billion  surplus  to  a  $9  billion  deficit.  It 
did  so  within  four  quarters.  And  so 
there  are  times  in  a  recession  when  a 
balanced  budget  is  not  needed  or  de- 
sired. 

On  another  day,  I  expect  to  talk 
about  the  power  of  the  purse.  I  may 
wish  to  talk  a  little  about  English  his- 
tory on  that  occasion. 

Today,  I  wish  to  make  reference  to  a 
very  great  fear  that  I  have,  the  fear 
being  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed and  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  will  have 
the  inevitable  result  of  bringing  the 
courts  into  the  equation. 

Oh,  you  say,  they  will  not  come  into 
it.  They  do  not  get  into  a  political 
thicket.  Well,  it  is  not  just  that  it  is  a 
thicket.  It  is  a  political  thicket.  But 
the  courts  in  recent  years  have  been 
showing  a  proclivity  to  get  into  those 
political  thickets. 

We  would  have  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  says  in  section  1: 
"Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not" — no  maybe,  no  perhaps — "exceed 
total  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year." 

No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year. 

I  will  pause  right  there. 

So  the  American  people  are  going  to 
be  told  we  have  balanced  the  budget 
now.  We  passed  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  What  a  great  day  this  is. 
We  have  at  last  now  had  the  courage. 

I  hear  it  said  that  we  need  courage  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  You  talk 
about  where  courage  is  needed.  You 
vote  against  this  amendment.  That 
takes  courage.  Vote  for  it.  That  is 
easy,  because  it  sounds  good.  It  does 
not  raise  one  dime,  not  one  thin  dime, 
not  one  dime  that  has  worn  so  thin  you 
can  almost  see  through  it.  Not  one  thin 
dime  in  taxes  does  it  raise,  nor  does  it 
cut  one  copper  penny  out  of  any  pro- 
gram. How  easy! 

Why  had  I  not  thought  about  it  be- 
fore? My,  what  a  great  idea  this  is.  We 
just  adopt  this  little  piece  of  paper. 

Where  is  that  little  piece  of  paper? 
Here  it  is.  How  easy  that  is.  Adopt  that 
little  old  piece  of  paper  and  you  mean 
to  tell  me  we  are  going  to  balance  our 
Federal  budget?  Yes.  sir,  because  this 
little  piece  of  paper  says  so.  Section  1: 

Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  another  section 
says. 

Now.  another  section  of  this  amend- 
ment says  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power— section  6  I  believe  it  is— yes, 
section  6.  All  in  this  same  little  piece 
of  paper.  Section  6: 
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The  Congress  shall  enforce  and  implement 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  which 
may  rely  on  estimates  of  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts. 

In  the  first  section,  we  say: 
Total  outlays  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Section  6  says,  well,  we  do  not  ex- 
actly mean  what  we  say  in  section  1. 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  enforce 
this  by  legislation,  and  it  says,  in  sec- 
tion 6,  no,  we  will  not  balance  the 
budget.  What  we  will  do  is  balance  the 
estimates.  We  are  going  to  balance  the 
estimates.  Section  1  says  we  are  going 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  are  going  to 
balance  outlays  and  receipts  to  the 
penny.  We  go  over  to  section  6.  Well, 
we  do  not  quite  mean  that.  We  need 
only  to  balance  the  estimates. 

"Congress  shall  enforce  and  imple- 
ment this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, which  may  rely  on  estimates"— 
estimates,  estimates — "of  outlays  and 
receipts." 


amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
courts  will  become  an  active  player. 
When  the  judicial  branch  gets  involved 
in  taxation  and  appropriations,  then 
my  friend,  Mr.  Simon,  who  spoke  about 
"taxation  without  representation," 
you  will  have  it.  When  unelected 
judges,  who  are  appointed  for  life,  get 
into  that  matter,  you  will  have  tax- 
ation without  representation.  The  peo- 
ple would  say,  who  elected  those  judges 
to  impose  taxes  on  us? 

So  a  citizen,  or  a  group  that  has 
standing  would  go  into  the  court  and 
say,  well,  this  park  fee  is  a  tax,  or  the 
money  generated  in  this  crime  bill, 
that  is  a  tax.  And  under  this  new 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  bills 
raising  revenues  are  required  to  have  a 
majority  of  the  whole  membership  of 
both  bodies.  That  crime  bill  did  not 
have  such  a  majority.  Moreover,  they 
would  allege,  if  it  were  the  case,  that 
the  Crime  bill — which  raises  revenues — 
did  not  start  in  the  House  where  the 


The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  a    constitution   says   revenue   bills   shall 


particular  bill  requires  a  different  pro 
cedure  from  any  other  bill,  except  it 
says  that  revenue  bills  shall  start  in 
the  House.  The  House  shall  initiate 
revenue  bills.  That  is  the  only  in- 
stance, regarding  bills,  in  which  there 
is  a  difference  in  process  required  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  two  bod- 
ies. Revenue  bills  shall  be  initiated  in 
the  other  body,  the  House,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  amend  such  bills,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  bills. 

We  passed  a  crime  bill  in  this  body 
last  year.  It  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  yet.  But  suppose  in  that  crime  bill 
there  are  certain  receipts,  or  in  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  there  are  cer- 
tain fees  collected  from  visiting  parks 
or  whatever.  Wait  a  minute.  When  is  a 
fee  a  fee,  and  a  fee  a  tax? 

I  have  been  reading  about  some  dis- 
agreement between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  CBO  with  re- 
spect to  health  care  legislation.  CBO 
says  that  an  employer  mandate  would 
be  a  tax.  The  President  says,  oh.  no, 
that  would  not  be  a  tax. 

Now,  as  Alexander  Pope  said.  "Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 
Well,  when  we  have  a  disagreement  of 
that  nature,  and  we  have  this  amend- 
ment written  into  the  Constitution, 
who  is  going  to  decide?  The  courts.  The 
courts  are  going  to  decide.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Constitution  is  law.  It  is 
positive  law.  It  will  trump  any  other 
law  passed  by  the  Congress,  any  law. 
The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law. 
And  judges.  Federal  and  State,  take  an 
oath  to  uphold  that  Constitution. 


begin.  It  started  in  the  Senate.  More- 
over, it  did  not  have  the  Constitutional 
majority  of  51  percent  of  the  whole 
membership  of  both  Houses.  So,  Mr. 
Judge,  this  bill  that  imposes  this  tax 
on  me  is  not  constitutional.  Section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  says 
revenue  bills  are  to  be  initiated  in  the 
House.  Well,  I  think  the  judges  would 
have  to  agree. 

In  some  instances,  the  President's 
advisers  would  say,  well,  now,  Mr. 
President,  section  1  of  this  new  amend- 
ment that  has  been  riveted  into  the 
Constitution  states  that  outlays  shall 
not  exceed  receipts.  Those  men  and 
women  up  on  the  Hill,  they  argued, 
they  went  around  and  around  on  the 
head  of  a  pin,  but  they  have  not  acted 
to  bring  outlays  and  receipts  into  bal- 
ance. They  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  you  because  you  have  the 
sign  on  your  desk.  Mr.  President,  "The 
Buck  Stops  Here."  You  should  impound 
moneys. 

Oh,  the  President  might  say,  "I  can- 
not do  that.  Don't  you  remember  the 
Budget  Impoundment  Act  of  1974?  That 
says  I  cannot  impound  money." 

Oh.  but,  Mr.  President,  his  advisors 
would  respond,  the  Constitution  is  the 
supreme  law.  This  new  provision  in  the 
Constitution  trumps  the  1974  act.  You 
have  a  responsibility  to  uphold  this 
Constitution.  So  you  should  impound 
the  funds. 

Heretofore,  the  President's  advisors 
have  said  that  he  had  inherent  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  impound  or 


He  may  also  decide  to  include  veter- 
ans' compensation  checks,  or  to  close 
down  a  number  of  veterans  hospitals, 
or  whatever.  A  recipient  of  Social  Se- 
curity payments  will  say,  "By  law,  I 
am  entitled  to  have  the  full  payment  I 
have  been  used  to  getting.  And  look  at 
my  new  check  here.  It  has  been  reduced 
20  percent,  or  10  percent,  or  whatever.  I 
want  what  is  due  me." 

Therefore,  the  courts  may  order  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes.  Taxation  without 
representation?  Yes.  We  fought  one  war 
over  the  principle  of  "taxation  without 
representation."  We  may  have  to  fight 
another  one. 

The  courts,  the  most  ill-suited 
branch  of  the  Government,  get  into  the 
complex  matter  of  balancing  budgets — 
deciding  what  constitutes  an  "outlay" 
or  a  "receipt,"  what  is  "off  budget," 
what  is  "on  budget."  The  courts  are 
most  ill-suited  for  that.  They  are  not 
equipped  to  do  that.  Those  are  ques- 
tions meant  to  be  left  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Judges  do  not  stay  in  contact  with 
the  people,  as  do  politicians  in  Con- 
gress. They  are  not  like  the  itinerant 
justices  in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  who 
reigned  in  England  until  1135,  or  Henry 
II,  who  reigned  from  1154  to  1189.  Henry 
II  increased  the  number  of  itinerant 
justices  from  the  curia  regis  who  went 
out  into  the  shires  in  the  country  and 
held  court.  He  also  increased  the  num- 
ber of  writs,  because  that  was  addi- 
tional money  for  the  crown. 

Members  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts,  honorable  though  they  be,  are 
not  equipped  for  that  job.  They  are 
very  ill-suited.  But,  this  amendment 
places,  ultimately,  the  most  ill- 
equipped,  ill-prepared  branch  of  the 
Government  in  charge  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  I  am  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

We  have  been  quoting  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  George 
Washington.  Well,  Hamilton  was  con- 
servative. He  liked  the  idea  of  having  a 
strong  Executive.  He  was  one  of  the  39 
signatories  of  the  Constitution.  What 
did  he  say  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  No. 
78?  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison  de- 
cided that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
they  would  need  to  write  essays  that 
appeared  in  various  papers  in  New 
York  State  in  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  vote  was  going  to  be  very 
close  in  New  York  on  ratifying  the 
Constitution.  In  Federalist  78,  Hamil- 
ton said: 

The  executive  not  only  dispenses  the  hon- 
ors but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community. 
The  legislature  not  only  commands  the  purse 
but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the  duties 
and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regu- 
lated. The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
influence  over  either  the  sword  or  the  purse 


,,,,.,    .,  ..         ,.    ,  to  exercise  a  line-item  veto  or  to  re- 
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to  avoid  getting  into  thickets  dealing  argument.  They  will  say  that  the  new 
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The  judiciary  is.  beyond  comparison,  the 


judges  to  interpret  the  law.  With  this 


Hamilton.  What  did  he  say?  He  said  the 
judiciary  is.  beyond  comparison,  the 
weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power. 

What  would  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  do  to  Hamilton's  pre- 
scribed role  as  set  forth  in  Federalist 
No.  78?  It  would  stand  it  on  its  head 
and  it  would  place  into  the  hands  of 
that  so-called  weakest  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  power  the  most  complex 
matters  involving  fiscal  and  budgetary 
policy,  which  were  intended  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  should  give  every 
Senator  cause  for  concern.  A  case  in 
West  Virginia  would  be  proceeding  at  a 
certain  pace;  there  would  be  a  case  in 
Illinois  proceeding  at  a  different  pace; 
there  would  be  a  case  in  North  Dakota 
proceeding  at  a  different  pace.  When 
one  considers  all  of  the  things  that 
happen  in  court  cases— discovery,  argu- 
ments, appeals,  and  on  and  on — one  can 
understand  that  those  cases,  once  they 
are  finally  decided,  may  be  different  in 
their  rationale,  different  in  their  re- 
sults, and  it  may  take  years  to  decide 
questions  that  were  intended  to  be  de- 
bated and  acted  upon  in  Congress  with- 
in a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Talk  about  a  mare's  nest  of  confu- 
sion; talk  about  opening  a  Pandora's 
box — you  have  it  here. 

Do  we  want,  ultimately,  nine  black- 
robed  judges  ordering  tax  increases? 

Oh,  you  think  it  will  not  be  done? 
Well,  just  ask  former  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton  of  Missouri  if  it  can  be  done. 
He  will  tell  you  to  look  up  the  case  of 
Missouri  versus  Jenkins.  It  is  possible 
under  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  damage  the  leg- 
islative branch,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  at  another  time. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  the  point  the  Senator 
is  making? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  just  in  one  moment, 
then  I  will  yield.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence. 

This  will  damage  the  courts.  What 
will  be  the  credibility  of  the  courts? 
How  much  respect  are  the  people  going 
to  have  for  black-robed  justices  who  re- 
quire the  legislative  branch  to  raise 
taxes;  unelected  justices?  Their  deci- 
sions would  meet  with  cynicism  if  they 
began  to  order  tax  increases  and  fund- 
ing cuts  to  enforce  this  amendment. 

The  judiciary  is  going  to  be  irrep- 
arably harmed,  the  executive  will  be 
harmed,  and  the  legislative  branch  will 
be  harmed. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  not  look 
upon  this  vote  as  a  throwaway  vote  or 
as  a  vote  for  which  they  can  escape  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  going  to  be  sad- 
dled with  a  heavy  responsibility  if  this 
amendment  is  ever  adopted. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  have  been  following 
this  debate  very  carefully.  I  have  found 
that  one  of  the  concerns  I  have  about 


the  amendment  that  is  before  us  tracks 
very  closely  with  the  concern  that  has 
been  outlined  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
the  courts  becoming  involved. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  thought 
about  is,  as  you  examine  how  the 
courts  handle  issues  of  this  complexity, 
it  is  conceivable  to  me  that  under  the 
provisions  we  have  provided  in  this 
amendment  we  might  wind  up  having  a 
determination  of  the  fiscal  1994  budget 
in  1995. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Absolutely.  j 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  courts  would  have  the  final 
power  of  the  purse,  perhaps  not  to  de- 
cide by  line  item  the  budgets  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  points  out,  they  might 
find  themselves  in  a  position  of  order- 
ing across-the-board  cuts,  they  might 
be  in  the  position  of  ordering  across- 
the-board  tax  increases.  Is  that  not 
conceivable? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Indubitably;  absolutely. 

May  I  say  that  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  I  have  found  in  my  experi- 
ence that  in  order  to  stay  under  the 
caps,  in  order  to  stay  within  the  alloca- 
tions of  my  subcommittee,  the  easiest 
way  to  do  that  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  practical  way  to  do  it  is  to 
have  an  across-the-board  cut. 

The  courts  may  say,  "Make  it  across 
the  board."  Then-who  says  Social  Secu- 
rity cuts  will  not  result?  Who  says  that 
veterans  compensation  payments  will 
not  be  cut?  They  can  all  be  cut  under 
this  amendment. 

Finally,  let  me  say— then  I  will  yield 
again — no  agency,  no  department,  no 
program,  no  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  immune  from 
being  cut — defense,  domestic  discre- 
tionary, entitlements;  everything  ex- 
cept interest  on  the  debt. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Is  it  the  case  in  the 
legal  matter  that  involved  the  State  of 
Missouri  that  the  Federal  courts  or- 
dered tax  increases  for  the  purposes  of 
schools? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  It  involved  a  civil 
rights  matter  in  the  educational  field. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  tax  in- 
creases could  be  required  of  a  school 
district.  And  the  Court  reserved  to  the 
Court  itself  the  ground  of  levying  that 
tax  if  necessary. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Of  course,  no  one  ever 
elected  any  judge  or,  for  that  matter, 
selected  any  judge  for  the  purpose  of 
making  budget  determinations  in  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Absolutely  not. 

And  judicial  nominees,  when  they 
come  up  before  the  Senate,  do  not  want 
to  answer  a  question  on  this  or  that.  If 
you  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  cap- 
ital punishment,  they  do  not  want  to 


answer  the  question  because  they  may 
have  to  render  a  decision  on  it. 

"Now,  what  is  your  position,  Mr. 
Nominee,  when  it  comes  to  imposing 
taxes  in  order  to  enforce  section  1  of 
this  new  amendment?" 

"Well,  I  might  have  a  case  come  be- 
fore me." 

I  daresay,  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
support  any  judicial  nominee  who  does 
not  indicate  to  me.  one  way  or  another, 
before  I  vote,  how  he  is  going  to  stand 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  If  I  could  I  inquire  fur- 
ther, I  must  say  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  about  involving  the  courts.  I 
think  that  would  be  most  unwise.  It 
would  dramatically  change  what  our 
forefathers  handed  to  us  in  terms  of  a 
constitutional  document,  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  is  fundamental  to 
the  success  we  have  enjoyed  for  200 
years  in  this  country. 

Is  it  conceivable  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  any  perfecting  amendment 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  legislation 
before  us  that  would  take  the  courts 
out  as  the  final  arbiter? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  it  is  conceivable.  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  offered  to  the 
amendment  rather  than  at  such  time 
as  the  matter  comes  back  to  the  Con- 
gress to  be  resolved  by  legislation.  Be- 
cause if  it  were  put  into  legislation, 
then  that  would  probably  be  unconsti- 
tutional in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
constitutional  amendment  did  not  au- 
thorize it. 

Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  conceiv- 
able. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Could  I  ask  one  other 
question,  and  that  is  on  the  previous 
chart  with  respect  to  section  6. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  again  respond  to 
this  question  before  we  go  to  another. 

Yes,  in  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment we  could  include  a  provision  that 
would  preclude  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  from  any  such  involvement  here 
or  we  could  lay  down  certain  limita- 
tions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  said,  "Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  expounding  a  Constitu- 
tion." 

Let  us  not  forget,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase, that  we  are  amending  a  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  to  have  an  amendment  here 
limiting  the  courts  and  precluding  the 
courts  from  becoming  involved,  would 
only  deal  with  half  of  the  problem.  It 
does  not  keep  the  Executive  from  exer- 
cising the  power  of  the  purse.  If  the 
courts  cannot  intervene,  it  only  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  will  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  say,  "I  will  impound  these 
funds.  I  will  line  item  this  out.  I  will 
rescind  this  and  this  and  this  and 
this,"  and,  as  a  result,  the  President 
acquires  a  control  over  the  purse  that 
he  does  not  have  in  the  Constitution 
that    has    come    down    to    us.    Con- 
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sequently.  I  would  consider  that  as 
mortal  a  danger  to  the  separation  of 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  as  if 
the  courts  intervened. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  continue  to  yield 
to  this  Senator  first. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  If  I  might  go  to  the 
[second  question,  because  section  6  also 
,'ls  a  great  concern  to  this  Senator.  It  is 
a  concern  to  me  because  the  language 
says,  "the  Congress  shall  enforce  and 
implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation,  which  may  rely  on  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  receipts."  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator,  does 
that  not  put  us  back  much  in  the  con- 
dition that  we  faced  with  respect  to 
Gramm-Rudman  that  held  out  the 
promise  of  a  process  which  would  lead 
us  to  a  balanced  budget  over  a  5-year 
period?  What  we  found  was  there  was  a 
gigantic  loophole  in  that  legislation. 
The  loophole  was  you  could  base  it  on 
estimates  or  projections.  And  we  got 
"Rosie  Scenario." 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Good  old  "Rosie  Sce- 
nario," in  which  every  year  we  were 
presented  with  estimates  that  simply 
overestimated  revenue,  underestimated 
expenditures.  And  for  the  purposes  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation, once  we  had  passed  through  the 
budget  cycle  and  met  the  projections, 
we  had  done  the  job.  And  of  course  the 
result  was  the  deficit  grew  geometri- 
cally. 

Does  that  not  subject  us  to  the  same 
danger  with  section  6  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does.  But  in  that  in- 
stance we  were  finding  a  way  around  a 
statute.  Here  we  are  finding  a  way 
around  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  section  1  we  say  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  receipts.  In  section  6  it  says,  oh, 
well,  we  do  not  really  mean  that.  "Con- 
gress shall  enforce  and  implement  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation 
*  *  *"  which  will  balance — not  the 
budget,  not  balance  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts, actual  outlays  and  receipts  be- 
cause they  can  only  be  balanced  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  I  mean 
a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  because  it  is  only  then  that  we 
really  understand  what  the  outlays  and 
receipts  are— but  this  will  say  we  do 
not  really  have  to  balance  the  budget, 
we  can  just  balance  the  estimates  of 
outlays  and  receipts.  And  we  have  seen 
what  happens  when  we  deal  with  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  And,  perhaps,  not  de- 
livering the  promised  result  at  all? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  delivering  the  prom- 
ised result  at  all. 

Let  me  cite  to  the  Senator  what  the 
committee  report  says,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report.  When  it  reported 
this  amendment  to  the  Senate  it  also 
submitted  its  report  on  the  amend- 
ment. So  here  is  a  chart  titled,  "What 


Does  Section  6  Mean?"  That  is  the  sec- 
tion we  were  just  talking  about,  which 
allows  the  Congress  to  balance  the  esti- 
mates, which  is  not  what  the  people 
are  being  told  at  all.  Those  estimates 
may  be  off  by  billions  of  dollars— tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  And  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  We  have  never  seen  any  esti- 
mate— and  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
CBO  or  the  OMB.  It  is  just  impossible. 
Only  God— only  God— and  He  is  not 
being  called  upon  in  this  debate.  He  is 

not  going  to  be  asked  by  the  courts 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  he  is. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Only  God  can  say,  prior 
to  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  what  the 
outlays   are    finally   going    to    be   and 
what  the  receipts  are  going  to  be. 

What  does  section  6  mean,  then?  The 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  this 
constitutional  amendment  which  says 
two  things,  balance  the  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts in  section  1;  balance  the  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  receipts  in  sec- 
tion 6. 

So  there  has  to  be  some  explanation. 
Well,  what  does  section  6  mean?  Read- 
ing from  the  report. 

"This  provision  gives  Congress  an  ap- 
propriate  degree   of  flexibility   *  *  *" 

Section  1  did  not  give 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Any  flexibility. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Any  flexibility.  But  "This 
provision  gives  Congress  an  appro- 
priate degree  of  flexibility  *  *  *"  What 
is  an  appropriate  degree?  "*  *  *  in 
fashioning  necessary  implementing 
legislation.  For  example.  Congress 
could  use  estimates  of  receipts  or  out- 
lays at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  determine  whether  the  balanced 
budget  requirement  of  section  1  would 
be  satisfied,  so  long  as  the  estimates 
were  reasonable  *  *  *"  What  does  that 
mean?  "*  *  *  so  long  as  the  estimates 
were  reasonable  and  made  in  good 
faith." 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  the  all-know- 
ing, omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipo- 
tent God.  Only  God  knows  what  we  are 
saying— what  is  in  good  faith.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  Senator  is  acting  in 
good  faith.  He  does  not  know  whether  I 
am  acting  or  speak  in  good  faith.  But 
so  long  as  they  are  reasonable  and 
made  in  good  faith.  Congress,  then, 
could  say  that  the  requirement  is  satis- 
fied. 

"In  addition.  Congress  could  decide 
that  a  deficit  caused  by  a  temporary, 
self-correcting  drop  in  receipts  or  in- 
crease in  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year 
would  not  violate  the  article."  So  Con- 
gress can  say  that  the  article  is  not 
violated.  Congress  could  say  that  it  is 
all  right  to  violate  it. 

"Similarly,  Congress  could  state  that 
very  small  or  negligible  deviations 
from  a  balanced  budget  would  not  rep- 
resent a  violation  of  section  1."  How 
much  is  small?  In  a  budget  this  year  of 
$1,474    trillion,    how    much    is    small? 


Fifty  billion  dollars?  Five  billion  dol- 
lars? Ten  billion  dollars? 

Fifty  billion  dollars  would  be  small 
in  a  $1,474  trillion  budget.  That  is 
small,  is  it  not?  Fifty  billion  dollars  is 
small?  It  only  constitutes  3.3  percent  of 
total  budget.  That  is  small. 

We  have  given  you  one  way  to  get 
around  this.  We  have  given  you  two 
ways.  We  have  given  you  three  ways. 
Here  is  another  way. 

"If  an  excess  of  outlays  over  receipts 
were  to  occur,  Congress  can  require 
that  any  shortfall  must  be  made  up 
during  the  following  fiscal  year."  So 
you  can  just  roll  it  over. 

Suppose  the  following  fiscal  year 
there  is  a  shortfall?  Then  we  merely 
compound  the  problems  in  that  subse- 
quent year  by  rolling  over  the  shortfall 
in  the  preceding  year.  So  the  commit- 
tee report  itself  anticipates  that  the 
budget  will  not  be  balanced. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Might  I  just  pursue 
this  a  bit  further  and  ask  the  Senator 
if,  in  fact,  this  would  not  appear  to  be 
ripe  for  further  court  intervention? 
That  is,  what  is  reasonable?  What  is  in 
good  faith?  What  represents  very 
small,  or  negligible  deviations?  Would 
any  citizen  have  standing  to  go  to  the 
courts  to  question  whether  or  not  what 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  rep- 
resented, in  fact,  a  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  reasonable  good 
faith? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
standing  would  necessarily  be  a  major 
problem  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Some 
citizens  or  groups  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  might  have  standing. 

The  point  is  that  somebody  some- 
where will  find  a  reason  to  go  into 
court,  and  the  courts  will  take  that 
case.  They  will  take  that  case.  As  one 
who  used  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  the  fid- 
dle, there  was  a  tune  called  the  "Fid- 
dler's Dream."  This  amendment  is  the 
lawyer's  dream,  the  litigator's  dream. 
You  talk  about  improving  the  econ- 
omy. This  amendment  will  really  im- 
prove the  economy  insofar  as  litigators 
and  lawyers  are  concerned.  A  lawyer's 
dream.  'Yes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  In  fact,  we  might  have 
a  whole  budget  section  over  at  the  Su- 
preme Court.  You  might  see  an  exodus 
of  the  budget  experts  on  Capitol  Hill. 
We  would  be  in  a  contest  with  our 
courts  now  to  have  their  own  budget 
experts. 

If  I  can  make  one  further  inquiry, 
and  that  is  with  respect  to  what  States 
that  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment do  to  avoid  or  evade  the  require- 
ments of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  what  States  do.  I 
just  had  a  conversation  with  a  fellow 
Senator  from  another  State  who  said 
in  his  State  they  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  but  they  get  around  it 
by   having  off-budget  items   in   which 
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they  go  to  a  taxing  district,  or  some 
other  district  that  is  permitted  to  issue 
bonds,  to  take  on  debt  and  then  they 
service  that  debt  by  having  payments 
made  to  that  other  entity.  It  is  not 
State  government  strictly  speaking. 
By  that  artifice,  they  avoid  the  re- 
quirements of  a  State  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

In  fact,  I  just  read  last  night  a  study 
that  indicated  the  vast  majority  of 
States  that  had  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  in  fiscal  year  1991  actually 
spent  more  than  they  took  in.  In  other 
words,  the  vast  majority  found  ways 
around  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ments they  have  in  their  own  Constitu- 
tions by  this  method  of  taking  things 
off  budget,  by  shifting  the  timing  of 
spending  and  by  other  artifices  that 
they  have  creatively,  I  might  say,  con- 
jured up.  Is  it  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  States? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. The  States — most  of  them — 
operate  on  two  budgets:  An  operating 
budget  and  a  capital  budget.  The  cap- 
ital budgets  do  not  have  to  be  balanced 
and  most  of  the  time  probably  not  bal- 
anced, and  the  operating  budgets  are 
not  always  balanced  either.  States  do 
resort  to  various  gimmicks. 

In  addition,  the  States  are  unlike  the 
Federal  Government.  Just  lay  down 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  compare  that  constitution 
with  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the 
first  place,  the  constitution  of  West 
Virginia  would  be  about  seven  or  eight 
times  longer  than  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  goes  into  all  kinds  of  de- 
tail. 

In  the  second  place,  the  constitution 
of  West  Virginia  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  the  common  defense,  the  common 
welfare  of  this  country,  national  eco- 
nomic policy,  international  relations, 
treaties  with  other  countries,  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  the  rais- 
ing and  supporting  of  armies,  the  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  of  navies. 
States  do  not  have  those  things  to 
worry  about. 

They  do  resort  to  all  kinds  of  ways. 
They  put  items  off  budget  or  they  will 
mandate  the  counties  or  the  munici- 
palities to  carry  out  some  function  or 
program;  thus,  it  does  not  show  up  as 
an  outlay  on  their  budget.  The  Federal 
Government  will  resort  to  the  same 
thing  if  this  is  ever  included  in  the 
Constitution;  it  will  be.  And  then  what 
happens?  The  lack  of  confidence  that 
the  American  people  have  today,  the 
cynicism  that  is  prevalent  throughout 
this  country  will  be  increased 
manyfold  because  they  will  see  that 
those  Senators  did  not  really  mean 
what  they  said  when  they  adopted  this 
constitutional  amendment.  They  did 
not  balance  the  budget. 

What  did  they  say?  They  said  it  is  all 
right  to  balance  the  estimates.  What 
did  they  say?  Who  will  enforce  it?  This 


amendment  says  that  the  Congress 
shall  enforce  it.  Well,  that  is  where  it 
is  right  now.  My  friend,  Mr.  SIMON,  in 
essence  says:  "These  Senators  get 
around  these  statutes;  they  play  games 
with  the  statutes;  they  will  amend  the 
statutes;  they  will  say  one  thing  on 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  next  year 
they  will  change  that  statute  and 
make  it  say  something  else.  So  we  have 
to  have  something  to  force  us,"  Sen- 
ator Simon  says,  and  other  Senators 
who  are  supporting  this  amendment 
say,  "We  have  something  to  force  us, 
we  have  to  have  this  little  piece  of 
paper  here  to  force  us,  to  give  us  the 
courage,  because  otherwise  we  Sen- 
ators play  games.  But  if  we  get  this 
constitutional  amendment,  we  know 
we  cannot  play  games." 

What  makes  you  think  so?  The 
amendment  itself  says  that  Congress 
shall  enforce  through  appropriate  legis- 
lation, through  statutes  which  can  be 
amended  by  us  weaklings  who  need  this 
piece  of  paper  to  be  strong.  Why  take  7 
years  to  say — the  old  tune;  7  years  with 
the  wrong  woman.  Here  we  are  going  to 
have  7  years  sending  this  amendment 
out  to  the  people  to  be  ratified  by  their 
legislatures  and  after  all  that  time,  it 
comes  right  back  here,  where  it  is  now; 
here  among  we  Senators  who  cannot  be 
trusted,  who  do  not  have  the  courage, 
who  do  not  have  the  backbone,  who  do 
not  have  the  spine;  we  will  get  around 
statutes,  but  the  amendment  says  that 
is  how  it  is  going  to  be  done,  enforced 
by  the  Congress  through  appropriate 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Can  I  ask,  is  there  any 
way,  in  the  Senator's  judgment,  that 
using  estimates,  which  I  think  at  least 
some  of  us  see  as  the  Achille's  heel  of 
what  is  before  us  because  of  our  experi- 
ence, bitter  experience,  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  held  out  so  much  prom- 
ise to  the  American  people  and  failed 
so  completely,  is  there  any  way  in  the 
Senator's  judgment  that  that  defect 
could  be  corrected  and  be  workable? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  this  balance  is  done  on 
the  basis  of  estimates,  there  is  no  esti- 
mate that  will  ever  be  accurate. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  In  fact,  this  would  en- 
courage inaccurate  estimates? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  encourage  inac- 
curate estimates,  and  all  of  the  esti- 
mates going  over  the  past  10  or  12 
years,  as  I  showed  on  the  chart  earlier, 
are  off.  Some  revenue  estimates  are 
overly  optimistic,  others  are  not.  Some 
outlay  estimates  are  overly  optimistic, 
others  are  not.  The  point  being  that 
they  are  always  off,  one  way  or  the 
other.  To  depend  upon  estimates  is  a 
very  weak  reed  upon  which  to  lean. 

So  the  people  are  going  to  be  cha- 
grined and  disappointed.  We  are  being 
given  wiggle  room,  may  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator,  when  we  can  use  esti- 
mates, when  the  Congress  can  use  esti- 
mates under  section  2.  The  President  is 
not  being  given  that  wiggle  room. 
There  is  a  section  in  this  amendment 


which  says  that  the  President  shall 
send  up  a  balanced  budget.  It  does  not 
say  anything  about  using  estimates. 

So  the  President  is  being  ordered  tt) 
do  something  that  is  far  different  from 
what  his  responsibilities  are  under  the 
Constitution.  He  is  being  ordered  to 
say,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  or 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  you  have 
to  send  up  a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  from  time  to  time  around  here 
some  of  us  have  voted  the  President 
should  send  up  a  balanced  budget.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  we  played  poli- 
tics when  we  did  that.  We  tried  to 
point  out  no  President  has  ever  sent  up 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  last  several 
years,  so  we  played  politics.  Well,  that 
was  a  statute.  This  is  the  Constitution. 
This  amendment  says  the  President 
cannot  send  up  what  he  believes  is  an 
honest  budget  because  if  he  exercises 
honesty  and  truth,  he  is  going  to  have 
to  point  out  the  budget  is  not  going  to 
be  balanced.  But  he  is  ordered  here  to 
send  up  a  balanced  budget,  a  budget  in 
which  the  outlays  will  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts. 

Suppose  the  President  believes  that 
the  economic  situation  is  such  that 
there  needs  to  be  an  unbalanced  budg- 
et; there  is  a  recession  coming  on  and 
it  will  get  worse  if  he  does  not  exercise 
the  countercyclical  fiscal  tool  that  has 
been  available  to  him. 

So  he  may  think  he  ought  to  send  up 
an  unbalanced  budget,  but  he  is  going 
to  be  ordered  by  this  amendment  not 
to  do  that.  Send  up  a  balanced  budget 
in  which  the  outlays  do  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts. That  is  going  to  damage  the 
President.  It  is  going  to  make  him  a 
weaker  President,  and  it  will  do  that 
harm  to  the  checks  and  balances  and 
separation  of  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answers. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  yield  for  60  seconds, 
charge  it  to  my  time,  to  also  respond 
to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  And  I  will  get  into  the 
court  matter  on  my  time.  But  the  re- 
ality is  you  have  to  have  some  form  of 
estimates.  And  the  way  that  becomes 
tough— in  fact,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  too  tough — is 
it  takes  a  three-fifths  majority  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit.  So  we  cannot 
play  games  on  this  matter  of  esti- 
mates. We  are  going  to  have  to  be  real- 
istic. And  I  think  that  balance  is  a 
good  one  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Might  I  inquire  on  the 
Senator's  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  taking  the  floor  from  Sen- 
ator BYRD. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  quite  all  right. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  question? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  do.  I  would  not  want 
it  to  come  off  the  time  of  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia.  I  really  have  a 
question  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  yield  my  time  for 
the  Senator  to  ask  the  question.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  answer  it  on 
his  own  time  or  he  can  use  my  time, 
too. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  answer  it  on  my 
own  time,  yes.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  The  great  concern  I 
have — and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  a  great  ally  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  We  have  been  two 
who  have  tried  to  push  for  reduced  defi- 
cits in  the  period  that  we  have  served 
on  that  committee  together.  I  just  say 
to  him,  one  of  the  great  concerns  I 
have  is  what  appears  to  be  reasonable 
on  its  face,  when  turned  into  what  we 
deal  with  in  the  budget  process,  be- 
comes quite  different,  and  that  is  when 
you  rely  on  estimates  there  is  so  much 
room  for  monkey  business.  And  we 
have  experienced  it. 

With  Gramm-Rudman.  every  year— 
every  year — they  would  send  us  a  budg- 
et that  was  a  total  fiction  because  we 
knew  the  estimates  that  were  behind 
the  numbers  were  false.  We  knew  that 
they  were  "Rosie  Scenario"  with  re- 
spect to  interest  rates,  with  respect  to 
economic  growth,  with  respect  to  un- 
employment. So  what  appeared  to  be 
something  that  was  in  compliance  was, 
in  fact,  an  absolute  fiction  and  did 
nothing  more  than  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  somehow  we  were  on  a 
course  that  was  going  to  deliver  deficit 
reduction,  and  instead  resulted  in  dra- 
matic increases  in  the  deficits. 

I  am  very  worried  that  we  have  the 
same  prospect  here. 

We  talk  about  the  debt  limit.  Let  me 
just  say  that  with  respect  to  the  debt 
limit,  when  you  get  to  the  crunch,  the 
question  then  becomes  to  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  body,  are  you  going  to  shut 
down  the  Federal  Government?  Over 
and  over  I  have  been  in  the  position  of 
wanting  to  stand  up  and  say,  "No,  fili- 
buster a  debt  limit,  stop  it  dead  in  its 
tracks."  And  every  time  my  staff 
comes  in  and  says,  "Senator,  if  we  do 
that,  you  shut  down  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. You  keep  the  Social  Security 
checks  from  going  to  your  grand- 
parents. You  stop  the  person  from  get- 
ting Medicare  that  is  in  a  life-threaten- 
ing situation.  You  shut  down  the  func- 
tioning of  America." 

So  I  really  wonder  at  the  end  of  the 
day  if  we  have  really  accomplished 
what  we  think. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  respond,  first, 
this  changes  the  dimensions  of  what 
you  do  in  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
are  not  dealing  simply  with  a  statute. 
The  Senator  and  I  took  an  oath  when 
we  stood  up  there  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  now  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  when  we  put  that  budget 
together,  we  know  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  statutory  thing.  We  are  dealing 
with    requirements    that    are    tough. 


There  is  no  question  it  is  tough.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said  it  is 
tough. 

But  that,  I  think,  will  force  reality 
onto  us.  It  does  not  mean  we  are  al- 
ways going  to  guess  right.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is  difficult.  But  I  think  there 
will  be  a  different  tone  of  reality  in  the 
Budget  Committee  with  this  kind  of 
provision  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota,  the 
Senators  who  are  elected  today  are 
supposed  to  understand  reality  and 
what  it  means.  When  we  write  this 
amendment  into  the  Constitution,  who 
is  going  to  decide  what  reality  is? 
Under  section  6,  the  Congress,  Sen- 
ators, House  Members,  are  going  to  leg- 
islate. They  are  going  to  implement 
this  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Now,  I  hope  to  be  around  here,  and  I 
expect  to  be,  if  it  is  the  good  Lord's 
will — and  I  am  running  again  this  year 
so  I  expect  and  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
people's  will  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
there  in  this  little  piece  of  paper,  this 
is  a  constitutional  amendment  we  are 
debating,  what  is  there  in  this  piece  of 
paper  that  will  enable  me  to  under- 
stand reality  more  than  I  understand  it 
now?  What  is  there  in  this  piece  of 
paper  that  will  make  me  face  up  to  re- 
ality more  in  the  year  1999  or  the  year 
2000,  or  the  year  2001  than  today? 

This  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  my 
friend  would  say.  This  is  the  magic  po- 
tion. This  is  the  silver  bullet.  Somehow 
or  other  we  will  understand  reality 
more.  Somehow  or  other  we  are  going 
to  have  more  courage  in  1999.  Somehow 
or  other  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
face  up  to  reality. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  for  me  to  think 
that  that  little  bit  of  paper  is  going  to 
make  any  difference,  when  it  is  the 
same  people  who  are  managing  the 
budget  and  fiscal  budget  in  this  body 
today  who  are  going  to  be  managing  it 
in  1999.  Maybe  not  to  the  individual, 
but  the  same  group  of  people. 

So  let  me  on  this  point  read  these  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  hearings 
on  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Gimmicks  will  occur.  Stanley 
Collander,  director  of  Federal  budget 
policy  of  Price  Waterhouse  testified  as 
follows: 

The  reason  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  fare  no  better  than  a  deficit 
elimination  state  is  that  there  are  too 
many  ways  for  the  seemingly  straight- 
forward balanced  budget  requirement 
to  be  avoided,  circumvented,  and 
evaded. 

Of  all  the  gimmicks  that  would  be 
used  to  thwart  the  amendment's  goal, 
Mr.  Collander  concentrated  on  5.  The 
first  one  he  called  "the  return  of  the 
'Rosie  Scenario.'" 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  re- 
ferred to  "Rosie"  a  little  earlier,  so 


"Rosie  Scenario."  The  first  one  Mr. 
Collander  called  the  return  of  the 
"Rosie  Scenario."  That  is  the  use  of 
overly  optimistic  economic  assump- 
tions such  as  occurred  during  President 
Reagan's  presidency  under  OMB  Direc- 
tor Stockman. 

Second,  he,  meaning  Mr.  Collander, 
cited  the  likely  tactic  of  changes  in  ac- 
counting so  that  outlays  would  be 
pushed  into  future  years.  An  example 
would  be  a  return  to  more  costly  leases 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  its 
buildings  and  equipment  in  order  to 
avoid  the  larger  outlays  that  would 
occur  from  purchasing  these  items. 

Third,  shifting  of  revenues  and  out- 
lays from  one  year  to  the  next  in  order 
to  avoid  a  deficit,  delayed  obligations, 
a  method  already  used  in  the  budget, 
one  which  Senator  Byrd  fights  against. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Collander  says  one  of  the 
biggest  gimmicks  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  things  through 
regulations  or  mandates  rather  than 
through  spending  or  taxing.  A  strong 
incentive  would  exist  to  mandate  that 
State  or  local  government  or  busi- 
nesses do  certain  things  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government  spending  its 
dollars  for  foregoing  revenues  to  ac- 
complish the  same  ends. 

Five,  would  be  the  gimmicks  of  sell- 
ing Government  assets.  They,  for  ex- 
ample, would  involve  sale  of  our  na- 
tional parks  to  private  developers  and 
then  leasing  them  back.  This  would 
allow  revenues  to  go  up  and  thereby 
help  meet  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Collander  is  pointing  out  the 
gimmicks  that  will  occur.  Yes,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  resort  to  gimmicks.  And 
it  will  mandate  to  the  States — and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  are  already 
screaming  about  the  Federal  mandates. 
Well,  just  wait  until  this  amendment 
becomes  a  piece  of  that  great  docu- 
ment, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  see  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mandates  the  States  to  fund 
this  program  or  that  program,  Medic- 
aid, whatever.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  use  the  same  gimmicks  that 
the  States  use. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
asked  me  to  yield.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  would,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  points  the  distinguished 
Senator  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  patience,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  dear  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  and  appre- 
ciate the  comments  that  he  has  made. 


I  also  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  and  his  concern  about 
this  amendment  because  we  are  all 
concerned.  We  want  to  do  what  is  right 
here.  We  want  to  get  our  country  back 
in  order  and  get  spending  under  con- 
trol. 

But  on  a  couple  of  legal  matters,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  I  addressed 
them  for  just  a  few  minutes  because  he 
has  raised  some  very  interesting  ques- 
tions, and  others  have  raised  the  con- 
cern that  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  give  the  courts  the  power 
and  authority  to  raise  taxes. 

The  concern,  I  believe,  lies  in  regard 
to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision, 
Missouri  versus  Jenkins.  In  that  case, 
in  1990.  the  Court  in  essence  approved  a 
lower  court  remedial  remedy  of  order- 
ing local.  State,  or  county  political 
subdivisions  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to 
support  a  court-ordered  school  desegre- 
gation order. 

That  is  what  happened  in  that  case. 
Intentional  segregation  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment's  equal  protection 
clause  had  been  found  in  the  lower 
court  in  a  prior  case  against  the  school 
district.  So  there  was,  in  effect,  inten- 
tional segregation  found  by  the  lower 
court. 

The  question  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, it  seems  to  me,  hsis  raised  is 
would  this  balanced  budget  amendment 
allow  a  Federal  court  to  order  Congress 
to  raise  taxes  to  reduce  the  budget?  I 
think  the  answer  is  clearly  no.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  just  say  first,  Jenkins 
is  a  14th  amendment  case.  Under  14th 
amendment  jurisprudence.  Federal 
courts  may  issue  remedial  relief 
against  the  States.  However,  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

So,  literally,  that  is  why  they  can  do 
it  in  that  case.  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  they  did  in  that  case.  I  think  it  is 
a  horrendously  bad  decision.  But  that 
would  not  be  a  precedent  pursuant  to 
which  courts  would  be  able  to  force 
Federal  taxation  through  the  courts  on 
the  American  people  pursuant  to  this 
balanced  budget  amendment.  That  is 
No.  1. 

Second,  Congress  cannot  be  a  party 
defendant.  In  order  for  taxes  to  be 
raised.  Congress  would  have  to  be  a 
named  defendant,  and  in  this  case,  of 
course,  it  could  not  be.  Presumably, 
suits  to  enforce  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  arise  when  an  offi- 
cial or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
seeks  to  enforce  or  administer  a  stat- 
ute whose  funding  is  in  question  in 
light  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  point  out  the  Riegle  v.  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  case, 
which  said,  "When  a  plaintiff  alleges 
injury  by  unconstitutional  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  statute,  his  proper 
defendants  are  those  acting  under  the 
law — and  not  the  legislators  which  en- 
acted the  statute."  And  the  court  cited 


Marbury  versus  Madison  as  a  precedent 
in  making  that  decision. 

The  executive  branch  official,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  ordered  to  raise  taxes, 
because  he  or  she  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  So  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to 
order  the  payment  of  taxes.  And  the 
Jenkins  case  is  distinguished  because 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Finally,  under  section  6  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  which  is  the 
enforcement  mechanism.  Congress  can 
limit  the  type  of  relief  granted  by  Fed- 
eral courts  to  declaratory  judgments 
and  thereby  limit  court  intrusiveness 
into  the  budget  process.  This  authority 
arises  out  of  article  Ill's  delegation  to 
Congress  to  power  define  and  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  let  me  just 
mention  that  there  is  much  more  that 
can  be  said  on  the  role  of  the  Federal 
courts  that  would  make  it  very  clear 
that  there  is  just  no  way  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  impose  taxes  based 
upon  this  particular  amendment. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  dear  friend  from  North  Dakota 
that  we  are  working  on  an  amendment 
right  now,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  others,  and  myself,  with 
Members  of  the  House.  The  problem 
with  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  getting  a  consensus,  and  a  constitu- 
tional consensus  at  that.  If  any  of  us 
could  write  it  just  exactly  the  way  we 
want  to,  it  might  be  different  in  one  or 
two  respects.  But  we  are  talking  about 
a  consensus  amendment  that  has  to  get 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  it  has  to  be  bi- 
partisan. We  have  to  work  together  on 
it.  In  this  case,  we  have  to  have  Repub- 
licans in  order  to  get  this  passed.  And 
probably  a  majority  of  those  who  vote 
for  it  will  be  Republican  because  it  has 
always  been  an  effort  on  our  side. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
Republicans  cannot  pass  the  amend- 
ment by  ourselves,  and  neither  can  any 
Democrats  do  it  by  themselves.  So 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  accommo- 
date our  colleagues,  like  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
by  finding  language  that  will  resolve 
this  problem  in  their  minds  even 
though  all  of  the  law  on  the  books  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  exer- 
cising jurisdiction— unwise  jurisdic- 
tion—in these  matters. 

In  order  for  courts  to  exercise  juris- 
diction, they  would  have  to  meet  three 
standards  that  they  themselves  have 
set  up.  They  would  have  to  find  stand- 
ing, and  you  cannot  find  any  case  that 
would  show  they  would  grant  standing 
in  this  type  of  case.  They  would  have 
to  find  justiciability.  And  they  would 
have  to  avoid  "political  questions." 
They  cannot  get  by  all  three  of  those. 
They  know  it,  we  know  it,  and  anybody 
who  studies  constitutional  law  knows 
it. 

There  is  room  to  raise  a  "what  if."  In 
the  case  of  Bob  Bork,  in  his  letter  ex- 


pressing concern  about  the  amend- 
ment, he  basically  raises  a  "what  if." 
He  says.  "I  don't  think  the  courts  are 
going  to  do  this,  but  what  if?"  What  if 
you  get  a  bunch  of  judges  who  are  irre- 
sponsible who  really  ignore  constitu- 
tional law,  prior  precedents,  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  go  ahead  and  do 
this?  I  guess  you  could  have  a  "what 
if  in  every  situation  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  what  we  were  going  to  try  to  do 
to  resolve  this — we  have  been  working 
with  a  whole  coalition  of  people,  with 
one  of  the  prime  spokesmen,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth].  We  are  trying  to  get  lan- 
guage that  basically  says  this:  The 
power  of  any  court  to  order  relief  pur- 
suant to  any  case  or  controversy  aris- 
ing under  this  article  shall  not  extend 
to  ordering  any  remedies  other  than  a 
declaratory  judgment  or  such  remedies 
as  are  specifically  authorized  in  imple- 
menting legislation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6. 

If  such  language  were  adopted,  any 
possible  argument  that  could  be  made 
in  this  area  is  gone.  I  believe  we  can 
bring  that  about.  Certainly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  myself  are 
working  very  hard  to  bring  that  about. 

I  would  not  mind  taking  time  and  ex- 
plaining  

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  had  instructed  my 
staff  to  work  on  an  amendment  along 
these  same  lines,  because  I  must  say  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  concept 
and  the  possibility  that  the  courts 
would  wind  up  in  a  role  of  being  the 
final  arbiter  here.  And  I  understand 
what  the  intentions  of  those  who  are 
carrying  this  amendment  are.  I  also, 
after  having  been  a  tax  commissioner 
and  having  dealt  with  the  courts  for 
many  years,  know  about  the  law  of  un- 
intended consequences.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation,  unintended  &s  it  might  be. 
that  the  courts  were  the  final  arbiter. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  hope  that  helps.  But 
before  this  debate  is  over,  both  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  will  put  in 
the  Record  why  this  is  not  really  an 
issue  anyway.  I  think  the  law  is  very 
clear  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  that.  But,  we  are  probably  going 
to  put  language  into  this  amendment 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  some  of  our 
colleagues,  like  yourself,  who  have  sin- 
cere concerns  in  this  area.  We  think 
that  language  would  resolve  those 
problems,  and  we  hope  it  will  satisfy 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First,  in  terms  of  the  estimates  as- 
pect we  were  talking  about  before, 
there  has  to  be  some  way  for  Congress 
to  have  a  little  flexibility  on  this.  And 
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the   reason   we   then   have   the   three- 
fifths  majority  is  to  make  this  tough. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
some  concerns.  I  simply  say  to  Senator 
Conrad:  Balance  those  concerns 
against  the  huge,  huge  threat  we  face 
longterm  of  monetizing  the  debt  and 
all  of  where  we  are  headed,  which  is 
really  unknown  territory  for  us.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  unknown  territory 
for  many  other  nations.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this,  we  are  taking  a  gamble  that 
we  can  be  the  first  Nation  in  history  to 
have  that  kind  of  debt  and  not  mone- 
tize the  debt. 

In  terms  of  this  whole  thing  just 
being  gimmicks,  I  do  not  think  my 
friend— and  I  respect  him  a  great  deal — 
Senator  Byrd  would  be  fighting  this  so 
hard  if  he  felt  it  were  just  a  gimmick, 
and  I  do  not  think  others  would.  It  has 
teeth  and  it  should  have  teeth. 

In  terms  of  the  court  situation  and 
the  possible  court  involvement,  first, 
in  general,  the  States  restrictions 
have — there  are  loopholes  out  there. 
But  the  leading  scholar  in  this  field,  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Cardozo  School 
of  Law  in  New  York  testified  before  us 
last  week,  and  he  said  that  despite  the 
loopholes,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  restraint  on  State  govern- 
ment, a  restraint  that  we  do  not  have 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Have  the 
State  courts  been  involved  to  a  great 
extent?  You  find  occasional  cases,  but, 
generally,  there  has  not  been  much 
State  court  involvement. 

Just  to  make  sure  we  do  not  have  a 
problem,  we  have  the  language  that 
"Congress  shall  implement."  There  was 
a  letter  sent  to  Senator  Byrd  by  a 
group  of  law  professors,  and  I  asked  the 
distinguished  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Griffin  Bell,  who 
is  both  a  former  Federal  judge  and  a 
real  scholar,  to  give  his  evaluation.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
the  letter  sent  to  Senator  Byrd,  and 
Griffin  Bell's  response  to  me  in  re- 
sponse to  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  8. 1994. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  undersigned  join 
in  urging  the  Congress  to  reject  the  proposed 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment.  Some  of  us 
support  the  present  Administration,  others 
do  not.  We  disagree  about  the  nature,  causes 
and  cures  of  our  present  budgetary  situation. 
We  share  the  conviction  that  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  now  before  the  Congress 
is  a  serious  mistake.  We  have  different  rea- 
sons for  this  conviction.  They  include: 

The  Amendment  would  deprive  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  needed  flexibility. 

It  would  rigidly  and  permanently  bias  deci- 
sions against  spending  on  social  programs. 

It  would  seriously  distort  the  balance  be- 
tween federal,  state,  and  private  institutions 
by  creating  a  permanent  incentive  to  accom- 
plish national  objectives  indirectly  through 
the  imposition  of  mandates  and  regulatory 
burdens  on  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 


It  would  Inappropriately  involve  the  judi- 
ciary in  intractable  questions  of  fiscal  and 
budgetary  policy. 

It  would  be  unenforceable  and  thus  use  the 
Constitution  as  a  billboard  for  failed  slogans. 
Sincerely, 
Boris  I.  Bittker.  Professor  Emeritus. 
Yale  Law  School;  Robert  Bork.  Esq., 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, DC:  Haywood  Burns.  Dean. 
CUNY  Law  School  at  Queens  College; 
Archibald  Cox.  Professor  Emeritus, 
Harvard  Law  School:  William  A. 
Fletcher,  Professor.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  Law  School:  Charles 
Fried,  Professor,  Harvard  Law  School: 
Lawrence  M.  Friedman,  Professor, 
Stanford  Law  School;  Walter  Gellhorn. 
Professor  Emeritus.  Columbia  Law 
School;  Gerald  Gunther.  Professor. 
Stanford  Law  School;  Louis  Henkln. 
Professor  Emeritus.  Columbia  Law 
School;  Burke  Marshall.  Professor. 
Yale  Law  School;  Norman  Redllch. 
Dean  Emeritus.  New  York  University 
Law  School:  Peter  M.  Shane.  Professor. 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law; 
Geoffrey  R.  Stone.  Dean.  Chicago  Law 
School;  Kathleen  Sullivan.  Professor. 
Stanford  Law  School;  Laurence  Tribe. 
Professor.  Harvard  Law  School:  Harry 
Wellington.  Dean.  New  York  Law 
School 

King  &  Spalding. 
Atlanta.  GA,  February  21.  1994. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  I  write  in  response 
to  the  February  8.  1994  letter  you  received 
from  a  number  of  legal  academicians  in  op- 
position to  the  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  reasons  given  by 
these  individuals  for  opposing  the  Amend- 
ment are  misplaced. 

First,  the  Amendment  would  not  deprive 
Congress  or  the  President  of  Flexibility  in 
budgetary  matters:  rather  the  necessary 
nexibllity  would  be  preserved  by  allowing 
Congress,  by  a  three- fifths  majority  in  each 
House,  to  permit  deficit  spending.  For  exam- 
ple, just  last  week  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  an  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  provide  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake. 

Second.  the  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  will  not  in  any  way  bias  deci- 
sions against  social  spending.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  fiscal  status  quo  that  biases  government 
decisions  against  social  spending.  Increas- 
ingly, Congress  and  the  President  are  pre- 
vented from  making  real  fiscal  choices  due 
to  constraints  imposed  on  them  by  rising  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt  and  the 
growth  of  entitlement  programs.  A  Constitu- 
tional requirement  to  balance  the  budget 
win  restore  the  viability  of  governmental  de- 
cision-making on  fiscal  priorities  by  insur- 
ing that  we  stop  paying  $300  billion  a  year  on 
interest  payments  that  do  not  go  to  any  so- 
cial program. 

The  writers  of  the  February  8  letter  also 
ai-gue  that  this  Amendment  would  •distort 
the  balance  between  federal,  state  and  pri- 
vate institutions  by  .  .  .  [imposing]  man- 
dates and  regulatory  burdens  on  state  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector." 

Unfortunately,  this  describes  not  come 
fanciful  future  under  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment,  but  the  reality  facing  Congress 
today.  States  and  the  private  sector  are  reel- 
ing from  the  impact  of  regulation  and  un- 


funded mandates.  In  a  fiscal  environment 
where  interest  on  the  debt  and  entitlements 
are  crowding  out  all  other  spending.  Con- 
gress is  left  with  little  choice. 

A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  re- 
quire the  federal  government  to  function  on 
a  pay  as  you  go  basis,  and  would  gradually 
ease  the  burden  on  other  spending  by  reduc- 
ing interest  payments  on  the  debt.  It  is  now. 
when  the  hands  of  Congress  are  tied  by  rising 
interest  payments  and  skyrocketing  entitle- 
ments, that  the  incentive  to  push  costs  on  to 
the  private  sector  and  other  units  of  govern- 
ment is  greatest. 

Congress  could,  if  it  wanted,  decide  tomor- 
row to  stop  this  insidious  practice,  but  the 
political  cost  is  too  great.  A  Balanced  Budg- 
et Amendment  would  force  Congress  to  make 
the  tough  choices  that  would  eventually  ease 
the  burdens  on  states  and  the  private  sector. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  address  concerns 
that  judicial  review  of  the  Amendment 
would  either  (1)  embroil  the  judiciary  in  'in- 
tractable questions  of  fiscal  and  budgetary 
policy"  or  (2)  prove  unavailing.  Leaving 
aside  the  fact  that  these  conclusions  are  ba- 
sically contradictory,  they  are  in  any  event 
wrong. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  above 
points,  some  have  said  that  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  the  Amendment  would  require 
courts  to  involve  themselves  in  the  minutiae 
of  the  budgetary  process,  such  as  by  raising 
taxes  or  by  decreeing  specific  spending  limi- 
tations. Judicial  review  would  not,  however, 
lead  to  this  result.  To  the  extent  that  en- 
forcement of  the  Amendment  would  involve 
the  judiciary  In  deciding  specific  budgetary 
issues  best  left  to  the  political  branches,  the 
courts  would  be  free  to— and  would  likely- 
find  the  enforcement  action  to  present  a 
non-justifiable  political  question  and  dismiss 
the  suit.  Indeed,  as  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
In  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  v. 
Montana.  112  S.Ct.  1415  (1992).  questions  of 
enforceability,  and  the  respect  due  coordi- 
nate branches  of  government  by  the  courts, 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  political  question  doc- 
trine: "In  Invoking  the  political  question 
doctrine,  a  court  acknowledged  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  constitutional  provision  may  not 
be  enforceable."  Even  more  recently.  Justice 
Souter"s  concurring  opinion  in  United  States 
v.  Nixon.  113  S.Ct.  732.  747  (1993)  noted  that 
the  political  question  doctrine  reflects  "pru- 
dential concerns  about  the  respect  [courts] 
owe  the  political  departments."  Therefore, 
consistent  with  current  law,  where  judicial 
action  to  enforce  the  Amendment  would  re- 
quire the  courts  to  address  policy  questions 
best  left  to  the  departments,  courts  would 
refrain  from  doing  so.  E.g..  Panama  Canal 
Co.  V.  Grace  Line.  Inc..  356  U.S.  1.  15  (1972) 
(noting  courts'  inability  to  act  "as  virtually 
continuing  monitors  of  the  wisdom  and 
soundness  or'  the  actions  of  the  political 
branches);  Harrington  v.  Bush.  553  F.2d  190. 
215  (D.C.  Clr.  1977). 

Critics  are  also  mistaken  when  they  offer 
the  opposite  claim— that  the  courts  would 
have  absolutely  no  role  in  enforcing  the 
Amendment.  Even  without  making  sjwcific 
taxing  or  spending  decisions,  a  court  could— 
within  the  limits  of  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution— use  Its  injunctive  powers  to  strike 
down  legislation  that  clearly  violates  the 
terms  of  the  Amendment. 

Moreover.  Section  6  of  the  Amendment— 
which  states  that  Congress  shall  "enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation"— gives  Congress  the  authority  to 
limit  the  kind  of  plaintiffs  who  would  be  able 
to  sue  to  enforce  the  provisions.  See  Bread 
Political  Action  Committee  v.  FEC,  455  U.S. 


577  (1982)  (noting  Congress'  right  to  limit 
standing  to  bring  particular  federal  claims). 
Section  6  also  empowers  Congress  to  des- 
ignate the  forum  in  which  such  suits  could 
be  brought.  See  ASARCO,  Inc.  v.  Kadlsh.  490 
U.S.  605.  617  (1989).  (holding  that  Congress 
may  proscribe  state  jurisdiction  to  consider 
federal  claims).  Therefore,  while  enforce- 
ability of  the  Amendment  would  be  pre- 
served, enforcement  would  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  judicial  manageability. 
Sincerely. 

Griffin  B.  Bell. 
Former  Attorney  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Judge  Bell  basically  says 
he  does  not  think  this  would  be  a  great 
problem.  We  do  have,  very  clearly,  the 
ability  to  determine  who  has  standing. 
We  can  say  there  has  to  be  30  Meitibers 
of  the  Congress,  or  whatever,  so  there 
would  not  be  a  proliferation  of  suits. 

I  add  that  the  court  precedence  on 
this— and  Senator  Danforth  is  very 
concerned  because  of  the  Jenkins  case. 
But  that  does,  as  Senator  Hatch  men- 
tioned, involve  the  14th  amendment. 
The  courts  have  been  very  clear  on 
what  they  call  "political  matters."  A 
great  illustration  is  when  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  about  a  dozen  people  tried  to 
knock  out  what  happened  on  China  and 
Taiwan.  Senator  Goldwater  and  his  col- 
leagues said  this  violates  a  treaty  that 
we  have  with  Taiwan  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  correct  in  saying  that  vio- 
lated the  treaty.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

This  is  a  matter  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branch.  This  is  a  political 
matter,  and  we  are  not  getting  involved  in 
that. 

Just  to  make  doubly  sure  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  problem,  we  have 
this  amendment,  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  look  at  the 
language.  I  think  it  locks  it  in — and  we 
would  be  happy  to  have  Senator 
Conrad  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
amendment — just  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  have  a  Federal  judge  coming  along 
and  saying  you  have  to  cut  everything 
10  percent,  or  you  have  to  add  this  tax. 
We  all  agree  that  should  not  be  part  of 
the  process.  Any  future  court  can  read 
the  record  of  our  discussions  here,  and 
that  should  help  on  that. 

Let  me  comment  on  a  few  other 
things,  very  briefly,  that  Senator  Byrd 
said.  When  he  said  we  will  invite  par- 
tisan games  with  this  because  of  the 
three-fifths  majority;  First,  there  are 
—and  I  have  to  say  that  I  give  credit  to 
my  staff  for  this,  I  was  not  aware  of 
this — he  mentioned  five  cases  in  the 
Constitution  that  required  super-  ma- 
jorities. Actually,  there  are  three  oth- 
ers, for  a  total  of  eight  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  require  supermajorities;  this 
would  add  a  ninth  one.  The  super- 
majorities  are  there,  for  example,  on 
treaties.  Why  do  we  have  two-thirds? 
Does  this  result  in  partisan  games? 
With  rare  exceptions.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  resulted  in  partisan  games.  But  we 
have  that  in  there  to  protect  the  peo- 


ple. And  we  have  illustrated  for  25 
years  now,  and  you  and  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  fight. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  being  a  champion  of  fiscal 
common  sense  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. But  we  have  been  involved  in  this 
fight  to  try  and  hold  those  deficits 
down,  and  we  have  seen  what  happened. 
The  abuse  has  been  massive.  As  you 
look  long-term— and  I  keep  pulling  this 
chart  out.  We  have  been  shown  by  the 
administration  how  it  is  coming  down. 
This  goes  back  up  to  $365  billion,  ac- 
cording to  CBO. 

The  big  thing  is  when  you  take  0MB 
figures — these  are  the  administration 
figures — assuming  health  care  saves  all 
the  money  they  are  suggesting,  assum- 
ing we  have  10  years  of  progress  with 
no  dips  in  the  economy,  both  of  which 
are  a  long  way  from  certain,  but  they 
say  then  that — well,  say  I  was  bom  in 
1930;  I  would  spend  30  percent  of  my 
lifetime  earnings  in  taxes.  My  col- 
league, I  believe,  is  about  15  years 
younger  than  I  am,  or  so.  Let  us  say 
you  were  born  in  1950;  you  will  spend 
about  34  percent  in  your  lifetime  earn- 
ings in  taxes.  Let  us  get  down  to  future 
generations,  and  they  say,  assuming  all 
these  "Rosie  Scenarios,"  66  to  75  per- 
cent of  lifetime  earnings  will  go  for 
taxation  because  of  debt  service. 

We  are  not  going  to  end  up  with  66  to 
75  percent.  We  are  going  to  start  print- 
ing money  befpre  that  happens.  That  is 
the  real  danger.  That  is  why  we  need 
something  here. 

In  terms  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  B\'TID,  saying  we  are 
getting  into  microeconomic  policy,  the 
Constitution  talks  about  patents;  the 
Constitution  talks  about  weights  and 
measures. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  financial 
things  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
And  I  would  add,  the  lead  witness — and 
I  think  you  were  there  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Budget  Committee  last 
year — against  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  Prof.  Laurence  Tribe 
from  Harvard.  I  have  great  respect  for 
him  and  he  still  opposes  the  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  the  contrary. 

But  he  did  have  one  shift.  When  he 
started  out  his  testimony,  he  said  this: 

Despite  the  misgivings  I  expressed  on  this 
score  a  decade  ago.  I  no  longer  think  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  Is,  at  a  concep- 
tual level,  an  ill-suited  kind  of  provision  to 
Include  in  the  Constitution.  The  Jeffersonian 
notion  that  today's  populists  should  not  be 
able  by  profligate  borrowing  to  burden  fu- 
ture generations  with  excessive  debt  does 
seem  to  be  the  kind  of  fundamental  value 
that  Is  worthy  of  enshrlnement  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  a  sense,  it  relates  to  a  struc- 
tural protection  for  the  rights  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  talking  about  something  very 
fundamental  here. 

I  see  my  friend  rising  and  he  has  a 
question  or  a  comment. 


Mr.  CONRAD.  I  do.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  a  question  or  two,  I 
would  be  grateful. 

As  you  know,  this  issue  concerns  me 
perhaps  more  than  any  other.  I  am  per- 
sonally persuaded  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  can  do  is  reduce 
this  budget  deficit,  reduce  pressure  on 
interest  rates  in  order  to  support  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country  to  re- 
store our  position  as  international 
competitors. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  think  last  year's 
budget  deal,  in  which  we  did  make  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  deficit,  has 
proven  the  theory;  that  is,  we  have 
seen  now  the  lowest  interest  rates  in  20 
years,  we  have  seen  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic growth  in  6  years,  we  have  seen 
reduction  in  unemployment,  we  have 
seen  record  housing  starts,  we  have 
seen  record  automobile  sales.  We  have 
seen  this,  in  part,  because  of  what  we 
did  in  getting  an  economic  recovery 
underway.  So  I  am  personally  per- 
suaded that  reducing  deficits  is  in  the 
economic  interest  of  the  country. 

I  have  concerns  that  I  have  outlined 
here  today  with  respect  to  court  in- 
volvement. I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator's  reaction  to  that. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of  esti- 
mates. I  am  very  concerned  about  that, 
because  I  have  seen  through  the 
Gramm-Rudman  process  how  that  can 
be  used  to  subvert  what  is  an  honest  in- 
tention. 

There  are  two  other  areas  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  respect  to  issues 
that  concern  me. 

One  of  those  two  is  the  matter  of  So- 
cial Security  being  included.  It  strikes 
me  that  Social  Security,  which  is  a 
separate  trust  fund,  should  not  be  used 
to  balance  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  I  understand,  has  an 
amendment  he  will  offer  to  eliminate 
Social  Security  from  the  balanced 
budget  requirement.  As  you  know,  the 
underlying  rationale  for  that  is  Social 
Security  is  in  substantial  surplus,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  prime 
mover  of  this  amendment  will  support 
that  amendment  or,  if  he  is  in  opposi- 
tion, what  the  rationale  for  that  oppo- 
sition would  be. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes,  I  will  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  have  great  respect  for 
Senator  Dorgan  who,  on  a  number  of 
things,  has  shown  real  insight,  includ- 
ing standing  up  on  the  issue  of  intangi- 
ble assets,  which  is  one  of  those  issues 
someday  somebody  is  going  to  hear 
about  that  will  be  important. 

I  might  mention  that  the  former  ac- 
tuary for  23  years  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  chief  actuary. 
Bob  Myers  has  sent  a  letter  to  me  say- 
ing the  only  way  to  protect  the  Social 
Security  fund  is  by  passage  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  I  read,  by  the  way,  the 
letter   you   sent   around   from   him.    I 
thought  it  was  an  instructive  letter. 
But  your  intention  is  to  oppose  it? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  oppose  it. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  What  is  the  rationale? 
Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  tell  you  the  ra- 
tionale. 

First,  originally,  when  I  drafted  my 
first  balanced  budget  amendment,  I  in- 
cluded that,  interestingly. 

The  reality  is  that  we  do  have  a  sur- 
plus at  this  point  right  now  in  Social 
Security.  I  would  like  to  balance  that 
budget  without  that  surplus.  It  would 
make  it  much  tougher,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  thing  for  our  country  if  we 
were  to  do  it. 

I  will  join  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  in  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  we  also  face  in  the  outyears  a 
point  when  there  is  not  a  surplus  but  a 
loss  there.  One  way  of  protecting  So- 
cial Security— not  in  my  lifetime,  but 
in  the  lifetime  of  my  children — is  to  in- 
clude Social  Security  in  this. 

So  long  term,  I  think  it  is  a  protec- 
tion for  Social  Security  not  to  have  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Let  me,  if  I  might,  re- 
spond quickly  to  that  question  and 
then  ask  another  question. 

The  thing  that  is  disturbing  to  me,  as 
I  reflect  on  Rev.  Jim  Bakker,  Rev.  Jim 
and  Tammy  Bakker— and  I  think  ev- 
eryone remembers  the  PTL  Club  show 
that  was  on.  I  can  remember  saying  in 
one  of  our  Budget  Committee  meetings 
during  our  deliberations,  "Does  any- 
body remember  why  Jim  Bakker  is  in  a 
Federal  prison?"  Nobody  could  remem- 
ber the  exact  details,  but  fundamen- 
tally he  is  there  because  he  promised 
to  raise  money  for  one  reason  and  then 
used  it  for  another  purpose. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
to  Social  Security  today— not  in  the 
future,  today.  We  are  telling  people  we 
put  that  payroll  tax  on  in  order  to  fund 
Social  Security.  And,  indeed,  we  are 
funding  part  of  Social  Security  that 
way.  But  we  are  also  funding  the  oper- 
ating expenditures  of  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  running  a  So- 
cial Security  surplus  and  taking  the 
money  and  using  it  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

By  those  tests  that  were  applied  to 
Rev.  Jim  Bakker,  all  of  us  would  be  in 
a  Federal  penitentiary. 

I  find  it  disturbing  that  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  Social  Security  is  in 
surplus,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  we  have  before  us,  we 
would  achieve  a  balance  but  only 
achieve  a  balance  because  we  would  be 
using  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to 
make  that  balance. 

Mr.  SIMON.  First  of  all,  I  agree  with 
everything  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  says  in  terms  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. I  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  we 
got  a  unified  budget. 

We  talk  about  this  being  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  balanced  budgets.  In  fact. 


in  1969,  you  had  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  you  included 
Social  Security,  and  without  that, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  surplus. 

I  have  been  critical,  as  my  colleague 
may  recall,  of  our  budget  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  is  we  include  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus.  I  favor  putting  that  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  budget.  I  will  join 
my  two  colleagues  from  North  Dakota 
in  statutorily  trying  to  do  that.  It  does 
complicate  getting  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et very,  very  much.  No  question  about 
it.  I  recognize  that  and  I  recognize  we 
have  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote.  And 
this  is  a  practical  compromise. 

The  second  point  that  I  have  fought 
on  is  when  we  list  interest  we  should 
list  gross  interest  instead  of  net  inter- 
est. It  is  one  of  the  little  games  we 
play  around  here.  We  would  never 
think  of  saying  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, "Well,  you  collected  so  many 
dollars  in  fines,  therefore,  your  appro- 
priation is  that  much  less."  It  is  one  of 
the  games  that  we  play. 

But  I  am  eager  to  join  my  two  col- 
leagues from  North  Dakota  in  statu- 
torily doing  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
tect Social  Security. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  May  I  raise  one  final 
point  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  SIMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  One  other  concern  that 
I  have  is  with  respect  to  a  question  of 
when  the  country  is  in  recession.  In  ex- 
amining the  economic  history  of  the 
country,  I  am  personally  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  countercyclical  role  for 
Government  to  play.  We  have,  under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  a  wartime  situation. 
And  I  am  concerned  what  if  this  coun- 
try were  in  recession  or  headed  into  re- 
cession, and  we  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  through  a  tax  increase  or 
spending  cuts  that  might  accelerate 
the  downturn  rather  than  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  serve  as  a  buff- 
er and  to  provide  some  economic  lift  by 
way  of  a  budget  deficit?  That  is,  I  am 
personally  persuaded  we  ought  to  run 
balanced  budgets  over  time,  but  in  any 
1  year  we  might  want  to  run  a  budget 
deficit. 

I  am  interested  in  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment play  that  kind  of  role.  Is  it  the 
view  of  the  Senator  that  the  three- 
fifths  test  would  be  used  and  that  when 
we  are  in  recession  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  60  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  purposes  of  countering  the  effects 
of  a  recession? 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  answer  is  a  little 
complicated.  But,  first  of  all  I  do  be- 
lieve that  in  a  real  recession  we  can  get 
the  60  votes.  We  got  60  votes  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  extension  on 
an  emergency  basis  because  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  had.  But  I  think 
there  are  other  answers  that  are  even 
more  significant  than  that  and  they  tie 
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in  with  what  my  colleague  just  said 
about  Social  Security.  If  we  try  to  lean 
on  Social  Security  less  in  terms  of  a 
surplus  and  aim  for  what  Charlie 
Schultze,  who  formerly  chaired  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for 
President  Carter,  and  Fred  Bergsten, 
who  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— Fred  Bergsten  has  said,  and 
testified  last  week,  that  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  we  will  be 
much  more  able  to  respond  to  a  reces- 
sion than  we  are  now,  if  we  use  com- 
mon sense  in  building  in  a  little  sur- 
plus. Then  you  can  respond  quickly, 
and  you  do  not  have  the  problems  that 
we  have  had. 

We  tried,  and  with  my  colleague's 
vote  too,  I  am  sure,  we  tried  to  get  $11 
billion  for  a  jobs  program.  We  could 
not  do  it  here  because  we  are  so 
strapped  by  where  we  are.  We  could  not 
come  up  with  that  kind  of  money.  If  we 
built  in  a  surplus  then  it  would  be  easi- 
er to  respond  quickly  and  much  more 
significantly;  511  billion  in  a  $6  trillion 
economy  is  nothing. 

Then  a  second  part  of  this  that  is 
really  important.  When  you  talk  about 
countercyclical.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  done,  as  the  Senator  and  I  know 
very  well,  this  last  year  we  spent  $293 
billion  on  interest.  Interest  is  not 
countercyclical.  When  you  give  money 
to  people  on  Social  Security  that  is 
countercyclical.  They  spend  the 
money.  You  give  money  to  people  who 
are  fortunate  economically,  if  times  go 
bad  they  save  the  money.  It  does  not 
become  countercyclical.  So  the  inter- 
est in  fact  aggravates  our  recessions. 

And  this  amendment  will  do  one 
other  thing.  The  Wharton  School  last 
Thursday  announced — and  both  my 
friends  from  North  Dakota,  who  have 
been  very  active  in  the  financial  field 
may  have  seen  this,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant— the  Wharton  School  says  if  this 
passes,  30-year  bonds  will  drop  from  6.5 
percent  to  2.5  percent.  That  is  going  to 
make  a  huge  difference  in  our  econ- 
omy. And  it  means  we  can  use  funds  for 
countercyclical  things  rather  than 
things  that  aggravate  the  counter- 
cyclical trend. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Let  me  say  on  this 
point,  I  read  the  WEFA  study  last 
night.  In  my  interpretation  of  that — 
the  Senator  mentioned  this  point  the 
other  day  in  the  caucus — my  under- 
standing of  the  WEFA  report  was  they 
were  talking  about  the  Federal  funds 
rate  going  down  to  2.5  percent,  rather 
than  the  30-year  bond.  Perhaps  I 
missed  something  in  reading  it.  But  my 
interpretation  was  the  2.5  percent  they 
were  talking  about  was  the  Federal 
funds  rate  rather  than  the  30-year 
bond. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  to  say  I  got  that 
from  my  staff.  My  impression  is  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  Senator  may  be  cor- 
rect. 

Thirty-year  Treasury  bonds,  it  is  30- 
year  bonds. 
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Mr.  CONRAD.  Goes  to  2.5  percent? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes,  2.5  percent  from  6.5 
percent. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  That  would  be  excep- 
tionally good  news  for  the  economy,  if 
we  were  having  30-year  bonds  at  2.5 
percent. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  a  great  lift  this 
would  be  for  housing,  construction,  in- 
dustrial investment — everything. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  The  estimate  given  for 
last  year  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  every  1-percent  drop  in  interest 
rates  that  provided  a  $118  billion  lift  to 
the  economy  by  reductions  in  con- 
sumer debt,  corporate  debt.  Govern- 
ment debt.  And  that  in  fact  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  seeing  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  dimensions  that 
we  see  now.  These  lower  interest  rates 
are  providing  a  lift  to  the  economy. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
other  movers  of  this  amendment  have 
not  made  a  determination,  a  final  de- 
termination, to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments. Frankly,  my  reading  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  there  are  not  the  votes 
now  to  pass  this  amendment.  That  is 
my  own  view.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  think  that  is  about  where  it  is. 
As  of  today,  you  do  not  have  the  votes. 
Senator  Byrd  does  not  have  the  votes. 

There  are  a  group  of  us  who  have 
genuine  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
issues  I  have  raised  here.  The  question 
of  estimates,  the  question  of  court  in- 
volvement, the  question  of  dealing 
with  a  recession,  and  the  question  of 
Social  Security. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  it  may 
be  possible  to  pass  an  amendment  that 
would  address  another  concern  that 
many  of  us  share  which  is  the  growth 
of  debt.  Because  I  feel  deeply  about  it, 
very  deeply.  But  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  that  I 
believe  has  some  flaws.  Some  of  them  I 
consider  to  be  serious  flaws. 

This  is  a  very,  very  serious  business 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  At  least  for  this  Senator.  I 
believe  that  is  the  case  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  well. 

So  I  hope  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  the  movers  of  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  my  voice  is  heard  be- 
yond this  Chamber — not  to  make  a 
final  decision  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments. Because  I  believe  if  that  is  the 
course  that  is  taken  this  will  fail.  I  be- 
lieve that.  I  believe  it  will  fail.  I  think 
there  is  a  chance  if  we  work  together 
that  we  might  get  the  votes  to  have 
something  that  seriously  addresses  this 
matter  of  the  growth  of  the  debt  and  at 
the  same  time  is  sensitive  to  these  is- 
sues that  I  have  raised  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Let  me  say  because  it  is  such  a  serious 
matter,  amending  the  Constitution  is 
not  something  where  one  of  us  can  sit 
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down  and  start  scribbling  down  an 
amendment  and  saying  let  us  do  this. 
We  have  to  approach  this  very,  very 
carefully.  For  example,  the  judicial 
amendment  that  we  have  talked  about, 
we  have  had  scholars  look  at  it.  We 
have  been  looking  at  this  very,  very 
carefully  because  we  want  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

I  am  not  saying  we  are  automatically 
going  to  be  opposed  to  any  amendment, 
but  when  you  talk  about  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  we  have  to  be 
extremely  careful.  I  can  say,  on  the 
matter  of  estimates,  there  is  no  way  to 
my  knowledge  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  without  giving  Congress  the 
ability  to  make  some  estimates.  But 
you  have  to  lock  it  in  in  some  way  so 
they  do  not  play  games,  as  we  have 
played  games  here.  That  is  why  the 
three-fifths  majority  is  there. 

In  other  respects  we  will  take  a  look 
at  amendments.  I  have  to  say  my  pre- 
disposition is  to  reject  amendments  un- 
less they  are  very,  very  carefully 
drawn  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Might  I  just  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  does  he  believe 
he  has  the  votes  now  to  pass? 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  answer  is  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  know  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  the  votes  to  pass  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Senator  BYRD  has  the  votes  to 
stop  it.  I  think  Senators  like  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  hold  the  bal- 
ance on  this. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  just  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  other  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  trying  to  get  a  result  here 
that  would  accomplish  a  purpose  that  I 
think  is  the  common  goal  of  many, 
that  we  not  get  fixed  in  concrete  with 
respect  to  amendments.  Because  I  am 
personally  convinced,  absent  amend- 
ments, this  will  not  succeed.  Unless  in 
the  days  ahead  there  is  a  chance  for  us 
to  address  some  of  these  concerns, 
which  are  sincere  and  genuine  on  the 
part  of  people  who  probably  hold  the 
balance  with  respect  to  this  question, 
we  will  not  have  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  just  say  again  in 
response,  we  will  take  a  look  at  what- 
ever is  suggested.  We  felt  the  judicial 
amendment  was  not  necessary,  but  just 
to  make  sure,  because  there  are  genu- 
ine concerns,  as*  you  have  expressed 
and  others  have,  I  think  we  are  about 
to  work  out  something  that  I  think 
meets  that  objection. 

So  we  will  take  a  look  at  other 
amendments.  But  we  also  want  to  be 
very,  very  careful  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  not 
just  amending  some  statute  that  I 
dreamed  up  or  you  dreamed  up  or 
someone  else  did.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Constitution.  I  know  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota  has  the  same  feel- 
ing of  sacredness  about  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  have  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  comment  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  other 
concerns  that  have  been  brought  forth 
in  the  last  hour  on  the  floor  that  are 
significant.  And  they  are  important. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  we  are  very  intent  on  doing  the 
right  thing.  We  also  understand  that 
the  process  has  to  have  an  element  of 
flexibility  and,  in  that  element  of  flexi- 
bility, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  work  its  will.  Certainly 
that  is  an  important  part  of  any  budget 
process.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  been  involved  in  making 
budgetary  estimates,  ais  have  others, 
and  has  used  the  Gramm-Rudman  ex- 
ample as  a  target  by  which  to  argue  es- 
timates. Let  us  cast  estimates  in  an 
entirely  different  light  from  which 
they  have  ever  been  made  before. 

We  all  know  that  estimates  before  to 
project  revenue  for  a  Federal  budget, 
although  I  am  not  arguing  that  they 
were  not  made  with  a  sense  of  accu- 
racy, did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  ac- 
curate because  they  always  knew  that 
there  was  an  open  end  in  that  process. 
If  you  missed  the  estimate,  you  bor- 
rowed. If  you  missed  the  estimate, 
there  was  not  a  drop  dead  or  a  very  se- 
vere process  that  would  be  difficult  to 
get  by  in  the  end.  So  as  best  you  could 
guess,  you  guessed  your  best. 

We  also  know  that  State  legislatures, 
even  in  States  as  large  as  California, 
which  has  an  economy  one-sixth  of  the 
Nation,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
requirements,  become  very,  very  accu- 
rate in  making  estimates.  How  accu- 
rate? Within  a  couple  of  percentage 
points?  Is  that  so  dramatic  as  to  say,  if 
you  cannot  make  that— well,  we  had 
one  Senator  on  the  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  saying,  my  goodness  that  is 
a  huge  amount.  My  guess  is  that  is 
pretty  accurate,  and  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  enough  smart  people  around 
here  doing  econometric  modeling  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  about  that  close, 
considering  all  things.  But,  recognizing 
that,  we  also  understand  that  you  can- 
not be  totally  perfect,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  when  you  are 
guessing  in  terms  of  $1  trillion  plus.  We 
grant  within  this  amendment  the  kind 
of  flexibility  to  do  so. 

But  the  flexibility  is  tough.  Why?  We 
do  not  want  the  Senator  who  says  2 
percent  is  difficult  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  say,  aw,  but  look  at  the  gaping 
loophole;  such  a  gaping  loophole  Sen- 
ators will  jump  through  it  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  never  be  achieved 
and,  therefore,  the  Constitution  is 
being  used  only  as  a  political  surrogate 
to  a  problem  that  just  takes  Senators 
voting  tough  votes. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a 
real  amendment,  that  it  works  in  real 
ways,  and  that  it  does  force  a  Senate 
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and  a  House  to  respond  in  sincere  and 
politically  honest  ways  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget. 

For  years,  as  I  worked  to  craft  this 
amendment  and  worked  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  and  other  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House,  there  was  a 
very  conservative  side  of  me  that  said 
we  had  to  put  in  this  amendment  an 
absolute  formula  to  devise  so  that  Con- 
gress could  only  raise  revenue  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  on  an  annual  basis  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  domestic 
product.  We  had  to  be  tough  because 
you  could  not  trust  the  Congress;  they 
would  just  go  out  and  raise  taxes.  It 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  do  and, 
therefore,  we  had  to  have  some  form  of 
tax  limitation  language  in  there. 

I  finally,  over  the  years,  decided  that 
the  greatest  tax-limiting  factor  in  this 
country  of  ours  was  the  electorate 
themselves.  They  would  choose  the 
Senators  or  the  Congressmen  who 
failed  to  respond  to  their  call  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  if  we  could  but  give 
the  citizenry  the  tools  by  which  to 
measure,  on  an  accurate  basis,  whether 
in  fact  that  Senator  was  being  fiscally 
responsible  or  not.  And  I  chose  to  come 
with  this  amendment  and  to  support  it. 

We  heard  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia just  confirm,  in  my  mind,  the 
toughness  of  this  issue  when  he,  in 
fact,  said  this  is  a  tough  amendment. 
Now,  he  was  talking  about  the  three- 
fifths  vote.  In  other  words,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  ability  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling.  A  tough  vote.  He  spent  over  an 
hour  explaining  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  that  vote.  What  he  tells  me  and 
what  I  hope  he  is  saying  to  all  who  are 
listening  is  that  this  is  a  tough  amend- 
ment; that  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  over  a  decade  to  craft  it,  rec- 
ognizing that  we  wanted  to  make  these 
kinds  of  issues  tough,  may  well  have 
accomplished  that.  We  may  well  have 
put  together  a  process  that  is  doable, 
that  offers  a  little  flexibility  in  ex- 
traordinary situations  but  at  the  same 
time  truly  recognizes  that  if  you  pro- 
vide the  loophole,  there  is  probably  50 
plus  1  percent  in  this  body  who  might 
just  avoid  the  tough  vote  and  jump 
through  the  loophole.  We  did  it  in 
Gramm-Rudman  because  the  loophole 
was  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  law  and  not 
a  constitutional  provision.  When  the 
tough  times  came,  we  buckled  under. 
What  we  are  providing  here  is  a  new 
environment  in  which  budgeting  will 
occur.  That  is  why  in  section  6  we  say 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  come  forth  with  that  which 
will  cause  us  to  operate  under  this  new 
environment. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  going  to  be  easy. 
I  am  saying  it  will  be  tough.  It  should 
be  tough  because,  if  it  is  not  tough,  we 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  have  done 
because  we  have  never  made  the  tough 
decisions  around  here.  That  is  why  the 
$4  trillion-plus  debt.  That  is  why  a  $200 
billion-plus  deficit.  That  is  really  what 
it  is  all  about. 


How  about  majority  rule?  We  heard 
once  again  about  that  today.  Let  me 
tell  you,  it  cannot  be  a  simple  major- 
ity. The  founders  of  our  Constitution 
said  we  will  not  allow  a  simple  major- 
ity to  tamper  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  What  we  are  saying  today 
is  that  our  amendment  becomes  con- 
stitutional law.  It  becomes  one  of  those 
inherent  rights  of  the  people  to  be  free 
of  a  profligate  Government  and  to  be 
free  of  the  compounding  of  debt  on  the 
shoulders  of  future  generations.  Now 
that  becomes  a  right,  a  new  right  in 
this  country,  one  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son agreed  with,  one  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  agreed  with,  one  that  I  agree 
with,  one  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois agrees  with. 

So,  do  we  want  a  simple  majority 
just  to  change  it?  No,  not  at  all.  It  is 
why  we  have  worked  for  10  years  using 
the  constitutional  route,  and  while  it 
is  not  ours  to  fix,  it  is  ours  to  propose. 
It  will  be  38  States  who  will  decide 
whether  this  becomes  the  right  of  the 
citizenry,  and,  therefore,  the  process 
must  be  tough.  It  cannot  be  an  easy 
walk  away  if  we  are  going  to  arrive  at 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  will, 
in  fact,  bring  about  a  balanced  budget 
with  the  flexibility  to  understand  that 
you  can  move  to  fix  it  and  to  adjust  it 
but  within  a  very  tough  framework 
that  always  keeps  us  constantly  work- 
ing to  keep  the  budget  in  balance.  Not 
an  easy  process.  Never  has  been.  The 
one  we  are  involved  in  now  is  not  an 
easy  process.  It  has  become  tremen- 
dously convoluted.  That  is  why  I  think 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  it. 

For  the  last  day  and  a  half,  we  have 
talked  about  constitutional  language, 
we  have  talked  about  countercyclical 
processes,  we  have  talked  about  econo- 
metric modeling.  For  just  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  would  like  to  get  away  from 
that,  Mr.  President,  and  talk  about 
people,  because  I  will  bet  the  average 
citizen  is  sitting  out  there  scratching 
their  head  and  saying,  "Well,  we  don't 
quite  understand  what  you're  saying, 
but  what  we  do  understand  is  that  the 
budget  isn't  balanced  and  it  doesn't 
look  like  Congress  is  going  to  balance 
it  and  we've  got  a  President  that  just 
asked  for  a  huge  tax  increase  but  his 
people  don't  want  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, and  what  is  it  going  to  do  for  me, 
average  citizen?"        • 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happens,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  average  citizen  in  the 
small  community  of  Idaho  if  we  fail  to 
do  what  we  should  do  and  in  the  proper 
form.  I  remember  what  happened  in  the 
late  seventies  and  the  early  eighties 
when  inflation  took  off  in  this  country 
and  this  Congress  refused  to  use  fiscal 
policy  to  take  care  of  inflation  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  to  use  monetary 
policy  to  take  care  of  inflation.  Thou- 
sands of  Idahoans  were  out  of  work.  It 
was  a  very  real  life  experience.  They 
lost  their  jobs,  they  lost  their  life  sav- 
ings, they  lost  their  families,  some  of 


them.  They  lost  all  they  worked  for, 
and  it  really  was  the  Congress  that 
should  have  been  blamed.  But  the  aver- 
age citizen  out  there  took  it  right  on 
the  chin. 

I  do  not  care  how  complicated  this 
debate  is.  The  bottom  line  is  a  govern- 
ment that  lives  within  its  means,  that 
does  not  risk  the  destruction  of  an 
economy  that  creates  the  jobs,  that 
builds  the  homes,  that  puts  the  food  on 
the  table  of  the  average  working  men 
and  women  of  our  country. 

Alan  Greenspan  this  morning  was  in 
the  national  news  suggesting  that 
maybe  he  had  to  turn  up  short-term  in- 
terest rates  just  a  little  bit  over  the 
next  little  while  because  inflation  just 
might  be  igniting  ever  so  slightly,  and 
we  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

What  he  is  really  saying  is  I  am 
going  to  use  monetary  policy  to  guide 
this  economy  again.  What  he  did  not 
say  but  is  my  guess  that  is  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  is  that  Congress'  fiscal  pol- 
icy is  not  working  very  well. 

Now,  what  does  short-term  interest 
rates  do  if  they  go  up?  Again,  they 
deny  the  average  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try the  opportunity  to  have  spending 
power  to  do  what?  To  buy  goods  and 
services  for  the  benefit  of  families. 

So  our  debate  today,  as  technical  as 
it  may  become,  as  countercyclical  or 
noncountercyclical  as  we  may  argue, 
as  econometric  modeling  may  or  may 
not  have  the  type  of  results  that  can 
and  should  produce  a  reasonable  reve- 
nue projection,  or  even  the  very  tech- 
nical nature  of  constitutional  law,  in 
the  end  what  this  debate  is  really 
about  is  the  right  of  the  average  citi- 
zen to  be  free,  free  of  a  government 
that  will  constantly  move  to  progres- 
sively debt  them  in  a  way  that  they 
cannot  afford. 

This  administration,  its  own  agencies 
will  suggest  that  the  child  bom  today, 
in  their  lifetime,  will  pay  out  82  per- 
cent of  their  gross  income  in  taxation, 
and  so  when  we  suggest  that  that  may 
reduce  them  to  the  lifestyle  of  a  Third 
World  citizen,  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  lifestyle  that  none  of  this  gen- 
eration has  ever  experienced  and  none 
that  we  would  ever  want. 

Now,  I  can  suggest  in  closing  that 
that  is  a  very  fundamental  part  of  our 
debate.  I  would  hope  that  Senators  as 
they  listen  and  as  they  become  in- 
volved in  this  debate  over  the  next 
week  and  as  they  are  concerned  about 
the  technical  language  of  whether  the 
judiciary  is  or  is  not  involved  and  how 
they  get  involved,  and  whether  they 
can  only  make  declaratory  judgment 
or  they  cannot,  or  whether  we  have  fig- 
ured out  the  right  way  to  make  esti- 
mates, many  of  us  believe  we  have  be- 
cause this  amendment  has  been  10 
years  in  the  crafting.  And  while  we  are 
willing  to  be  flexible  and  work  with 
other  Senators  because  we  are  not  to 
suggest  that  our  ideas  are  the  only 
ones  or  are  the  best,  but  there  are  a 
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good  many  Senators  here  who  have 
worked  with  this  issue  a  long  time. 

After  the  smoke  has  cleared,  the 
question  is  have  we  served  the  citizens 
well?  Can  we  proudly  stand  and  say 
that  we  have  begun  a  process  that  will 
produce  for  this  country,  for  our  tax- 
payers, for  the  citizen  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  be  free  of  a  governmental 
debt  that  they  as  citizens  are  respon- 
sible for  in  the  end. 

I  believe  that  is  the  ultimate  debate. 
Let  us  talk  jobs  and  kids  and  people 
and  homes  and  vitality  and  oppor- 
tunity and  future.  That  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  this  debate  as  the  very  tech- 
nical language  that  all  of  us  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  today. 

I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  One  issue  that  arises  in 
terms  of  the  nonjudicial  enforcement 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
whether  section  1  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 41,  which  mandates  that  total 
outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed total  receipts  for  that  year,  im- 
plicitly grants  to  the  President  author- 
ity to  impound  funds  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  spending  measures  or  to 
rescind  earmarked  funding  measures. 

This  question  was  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  response  to  some  questions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]. 

I  wish  to  mention  just  for  a  few  min- 
utes some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
This  contention  made  by  opponents 
was  echoed  by  former  Solicitor  General 
Charles  Fried,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
during  his  appearance  at  Senator 
Byrd's  hearing  on  February  15. 

Admittedly,  the  law  of  Presidential 
impoundment  is  far  from  clear.  How- 
ever, the  plain  meaning  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41.  but- 
tressed by  its  legislative  history,  indi- 
cates that  the  amendment  does  not 
grant — and  I  repeat,  does  not  grant— 
the  President  any  additional  authority 
and  is  in  fact  intended  only  to  cir- 
cumscribe Congress'  taxing,  borrowing, 
and  spending  powers. 

Specifically,  section  1  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  directs  that  out- 
lays exceed  receipts  only  if  three-fifths 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  vote  to  so 
provide. 

The  only  mention  of  the  President  is 
in  section  3  which  requires  that  the 
President  submit  a  balanced  budget  to 
Congress  for  each  fiscal  year.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  committee  report 
and  prior  floor  debates  which  make  it 
clear  that  the  amendment  grants  to 
the  President  no  new  additional  au- 
thority. 

Finally,  in  section  6  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  it  is  mandated 
that  Congress  promulgate  enforcement 
legislation.  Now,  this  is  a  very  strong 


indication  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
President,  has  the  exclusive  authority 
to  establish  a  mechanism  to  enforce 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  which 
would  resolve  a  lot  of  the  problems 
that  Senator  Byrd  raised  here  today. 

The  President's  constitutional  role 
therefore  is  limited  to  enforcing  that 
legislative  mechanism  which  we  must 
pass  for  him  to  enforce.  In  any  event, 
impoundment  authority  is  probably  ir- 
relevant. Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  decided  the  issue  of  whether 
the  President  possesses  constitu- 
tionally inherent  Executive  impound- 
ment authority,  it  has  held  that  the 
President  may  not  impound  funds  when 
Congress  mandates  that  the  sums  be 
spent.  And  the  cases  are  Kendell  versus 
United  States,  ex  rel  Stokes.  State 
Highway  Commissioner  versus  Volpe 
and  National  Council  of  Community 
Health  Centers.  Inc.  versus  Weinberger. 

This  implicitly  supports  the  position 
that  even  if  the  President  possesses 
only  limited  impoundment  authority. 
Congress  could  protect  its  constitu- 
tional and  institutional  prerogatives 
by  promulgating  detailed  enforcement 
legislation  pursuant  to  section  6 — and 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  here,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made  so  clear  on  the  floor  yester- 
day and  today. 

Once  passed,  such  legislation  would 
trump  any  conflicting  Presidentially 
created  enforcement  procedures  such 
as  impoundment  because  the  President 
must  enforce  any  law  the  Congress  cre- 
ates. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes on  that  because  it  is  an  important 
point.  It  is  one  that  bothers  some 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  in- 
cluding our  own  Senator  Domenici 
from  New  Mexico  on  our  side,  and  I 
think  this  answers  that  question  about 
as  well  as  it  can  be  answered. 

This  amendment  is  carefully  drafted. 
We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  have 
brought  together  a  maximum  of  people. 
We  have  a  consensus  on  it.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  is  likely  to  pass.  And  I 
guarantee,  if  this  does  not  pass,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  years  until  one  a  lot 
more  restrictive,  with  a  lot  more  en- 
forcement mechanisms,  with  much 
higher  supermajority  requirements  is 
going  to  pass.  This  one  is  tough 
enough.  This  one  will  do  the  job.  This 
one  will  get  us  on  that  glide  path  to- 
wards balancing  the  budget  and,  hope- 
fully, creating  surpluses  so  we  can  cut 
down  on  the  national  debt.  Frankly,  it 
is  just  something  we  simply  have  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Utah  for  his  re- 
marks. Let  me  just  underscore  his  final 
comments  before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
DORGAN.   I  heard   Senator  Brown   the 


other  day  say  if  this  does  not  pass, 
then  we  will,  before  the  decade  is  out 
as  the  situation  gets  more  extreme, 
pass  a  more  extreme  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  think  that  is  the  reality.  As  my  col- 
league from  Utah  knows,  I  resisted  at- 
tempts to  put  some  language  in  here 
that  is  frankly  much  tougher  than  this. 
I  think  this  is  constitutional  in  nature. 
I  think  it  will  do  the  job.  But  I  think 
it  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
help  the  country  and  not  harm  the 
country. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that  point,  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  since  I — and  a  lot  of  us — have 
worked  on  this  Constitutional  amend- 
ment is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
Congress  who  would  like  to  have  a 
three-fifths  vote  requirement  not  only 
for  balancing  the  budget  but  for  in- 
creasing taxes. 

I  agree  that  would  be  too  restrictive, 
although  it  appeals  somewhat  to  me 
when  I  look  at  how  the  country  is 
going.  This  amendment  is  carefully 
crafted.  It  brings  together  a  wide  group 
of  consensus  builders.  It  really  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  have  some  dis- 
cipline in  the  process.  It  certainly  is 
better  than  any  statute  we  could  pass. 
We  have  tried  statutes  in  the  past. 
They  have  not  worked.  This  will  work 
without  it  being  so  extreme  that  we 
hamper  the  country.  But  if  we  do  not 
do  something  like  this  to  put  some  dis- 
cipline into  this  process.  I  guarantee 
you  it  is  going  to  be  done — when  people 
get  so  frightened  and  so  mad  out  there 
and  they  see  this  exponential  growth  of 
the  deficit  and  interest  against  the  na- 
tional debt. 

When  that  happens,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  other  side  start  to  take  ac- 
tion, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  much 
tougher  amendment  than  this  that 
could  hamstring  the  country.  This 
amendment  will  work. 

I  want  to  commend  all  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  on  it.  particularly 
my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  one  other  point  that  I  should 
have  made  to  Senator  Conrad  earlier 
when  I  talked  about  countercyclical  ef- 
fect. I  mentioned  that  those  who  now 
receive  the  $293  billion  in  interest  are 
more  likely  to  save  the  money  than 
someone  who  gets  Social  Security  or 
something  like  that. 

What  I  should  also  mention  is  that 
we  have  17  percent-plus — no  one  knows 
what  that  plus  is — of  that  interest  that 
goes  to  Japan.  Great  Britain,  the  Neth- 
erlands. Saudi  Arabia,  and  other 
places.  That  does  not  do  anything. 
That  is  roughly  $60  billion-plus  a  year 
that  is  a  drain  on  our  economy  rather 
than  a  stimulus  to  our  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  at  this  point  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Sen- 
ator Dorgan.  He  wants  how  much 
time? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Twenty  minutes. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  odd  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case  politically,  we  di- 
vide this  Senate  into  people  who  are  ei- 
ther warm-hearted  or  cold-blooded,  I 
suppose  I  fit  into  the  warm-hearted 
group.  For  14  years  I  have  supported 
things  that  try  to  help  people  in  this 
country,  programs  that  are  necessary 
and  that  invest  in  human  potential. 
But  this  debate  goes  beyond  traditional 
political  lines. 

I  sat  in  the  chair  for  a  couple  of 
hours  today  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  been  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. We  find  so  often  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate  that  what  is 
said  often  is  not  so  relevant  and  prob- 
ably often  not  so  important.  This  is 
important. 

What  has  been  said  by  both  sides  in 
this  debate  has  been  said  in  eloquent 
ways.  I  should  compliment  Senator 
Simon  for  his  leadership  and  for  his  vi- 
sion. Let  me  similarly  compliment 
Senator  Byrd.  Everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber knows  that  Senator  Byrd  is  the  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. He  is  a  wonderful  person.  I  greatly 
respect  his  opinion. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  debate 
to  listen  to.  I  have  listened  with  care. 
As  I  said,  this  is  no  ordinary  debate 
because  we  are  not  debating  a  law  or  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  We  are 
debating  a  proposed  change  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  I  was  se- 
lected to  represent  my  State  at  a  quite 
interesting  ceremony  at  Constitution 
Hall  celebrating  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  Constitution.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  55  white,  largely  overweight,  men 
went  into  a  room  in  a  hot  summer  in 
Philadelphia  and  wrote  a  Constitution. 
It  was  a  hot  Philadelphia  summer,  and 
they  had  no  air  conditioning.  So  they 
kept  the  shades  drawn  all  summer.  But 
they  wrote  this  Constitution. 

Two  hundred  years  later  we  cele- 
brated the  Constitution's  200th  birth- 
day, and  55  of  us  were  selected  to  go 
into  this  same  room.  It  was  men, 
women,  minorities.  It  was  a  wonderful 
group  of  55.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  them. 

George  Washington's  chair  still  sits 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  It  is  where 
George  Washington  presided.  Madison 
was  there  in  that  room.  Franklin  was 
there.  So  were  the  other  great  Ameri- 
cans who  created  the  grounding  of  our 
democratic  society,  which  we  call  the 
Constitution. 


We  now  discuss  changing  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  discussed  that.  We  have  changed 
it  many  times,  in  most  cases  not  on  a 
whim  but  after  thoughtful  debate. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  propos- 
als to  change  it.  But  the  Constitution 
is  a  sacred  document.  Wise  men  wrote 
it.  And  in  it  they  set  out  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government,  distrib- 
uted the  powers  among  the  branches, 
and  created  a  mechanism  to  protect 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  a  misunderstood  document.  I 
have  had  constituents  who  have  asked 
me  to  do  something  and  propose  some- 
thing. You  say  that  would  clearly  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  They  say,  "I 
don't  care  what  the  Constitution  says. 
Pass  a  law."  Well,  obviously,  the  Con- 
stitution governs. 

But  I  do  not  think  anyone  here  mis- 
understands the  importance  of  this  de- 
bate. I  have  been  very  reluctant  in  the 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress  to  join 
those  who  want  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution. People  want  to  change  it 
with  respect  to  abortion.  I  have  not 
been  willing  to  cosponsor  or  join  them. 
People  want  it  changed  to  allow  prayer 
in  school.  I  have  declined.  I  have  cho- 
sen not  to  join  them.  Others  wanted  to 
change  it  because  some  scruffy  little 
guy  bums  an  American  flag.  They 
wanted  to  change  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  flag  burning.  I  declined.  I  did 
not  think  that  was  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

I  have  not  been  very  likely  to  sup- 
port those  who  want  to  change  our 
Constitution. 

The  proposed  change  today  is  about 
economic  policy.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment before  us  suggests  that  we  should 
require  our  Government's  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  be  in  balance. 

Why  have  we  come  to  this  point? 
Why  is  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
balancing  the  budget  offered  today?  It 
is  because  this  country  is  now  awash  in 
a  sea  of  red  ink.  In  the  last  decade-and- 
a-half  especially,  we  have  seen  a  tidal 
wave  of  deficit  spending,  and  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  Federal  debt.  We 
now  have  about  a  $4.4  trillion  debt. 

I  do  not  know  what  $1  trillion  is.  I  do 
not  reckon  any  of  my  constituents 
know  what  is  a  trillion  dollars  is. 

I  could  describe  it,  of  course,  but  it  is 
a  $4.4  trillion  debt.  We  have,  up  until 
the  last  year  or  so,  been  spending  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  day  that  we  do  not  have; 
every  day  we  spend  $1  billion  more 
than  we  take  in.  We  spend  our  kids' 
money  and  their  kids'  money;  we  spend 
it  and  add  it  to  the  debt. 

Some  say,  "Well,  the  debt  is  what  we 
owe  to  ourselves.  So  it  is  not  all  that 
important.  It  is  not  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate."  Well,  of  course,  it  is.  It 
is  $4.4  trillion  now;  14  years  ago,  it  was 
less  than  $1  trillion;  10  years  from  now, 
it  will  be  $8  trillion.  This  is  not  a  prob- 
lem? Look  at  the  figures  to  understand 
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how  serious  a  problem  this  is  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  lot  of  cynicism  about  the 
institution  of  Congress.  Some  of  it  is 
fed  by  all  of  the  news  magazine  shows 
and  other  folks  who  want  to  make  a 
dollar  by  creating  cynicism  about  our 
institutions.  Some  of  the  cynicism  is 
very  real.  Some  of  that  cynicism  is  di- 
rected at  an  institution  that  people 
think  cannot  manage  our  affairs  very 
well.  It  spends  money  it  does  not  have. 
It  saddles  this  country  with  a  mort- 
gage it  should  not  have,  and  it  mort- 
gages our  children's  future. 

The  question  is  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  We  have  tried  in  many  different 
ways  with  different  devices  to  balance 
the  budget.  But  we  have  not  succeeded. 
Entitlement  programs  grow.  They 
mushroom.  We  have  tried  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent things. 

A  year  ago,  we  decided  with  a  one- 
vote  majority  here  to  take  tough  medi- 
cine in  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. I  supported  that.  There  were  tax 
increases  we  do  not  like  and  spending 
cuts  nobody  liked.  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  was  $500  billion  of  medicine  that  was 
necessary.  But  it  was  not  enough. 

Look  at  the  numbers.  Let  me  just 
show  my  colleagues  the  numbers.  The 
numbers  show  that  in  the  year  2004,  the 
total  public  debt  will  be  almost  $8  tril- 
lion—an $8  trillion  debt. 

Things  look  pretty  good  in  1995  and 
1996,  as  a  result  of  the  deficit  reduction 
bill.  But  what  happens  beginning  in 
1997  and  every  single  year  from  then 
on?  The  deficit  continues  to  increase. 

And  even  then  it  does  not  look  awful 
because  the  money  collected  from  So- 
cial Security  taxes  is  used  to  offset  the 
deficit.  But,  of  course,  that  is  dishonest 
and  we  cannot  do  that.  We  cannot  do  it 
in  the  long  term  and  we  should  not  do 
it  in  the  short  term.  No  one  should 
doubt  that  this  is  a  crisis.  The  question 
is  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  on  this 
floor  about  economists  and  "augurs." 
We  have  heard  debate  about  the  eco- 
nomic projections  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  what  would  happen  if  we 
pass  this,  or  the  consequences  if  we  do 
not  pass  that.  I  talked  about  econo- 
mists a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  the  year  before  we  went  into  the 
last  recession,  in  1990,  36  of  the  40  lead- 
ing economists  predicted  that  we  would 
continue  to  see  12  months  of  economic 
growth  in  the  next  year.  Of  course,  the 
next  year  we  saw  a  recession.  But  35  of 
the  40  leading  economists  had  predicted 
the  next  year  would  be  a  year  of  steady 
economic  growth.  Most  of  the  leading 
economists  were  wrong. 

So  I  spoke  about  augury.  In  Roman 
times,  the  Romans  would  read  the  en- 
trails of  cattle  and  view  the  flights  of 
birds  in  order  to  project  the  future.  I 
wondered  whether  that  was  so  different 
from  what  we  do  now. 

But  no  one — not  the  best  economists 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  not,  the 
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folks  back  home  who  work  every  day — 
misunderstands  the  consequences  of 
this  debt  and  the  difficulty  it  poses  for 
our  country's  future. 

If  somebody  asked  me  to  spend  $500 
billion  that  we  do  not  have  in  the  next 
12  months  and  said,  with  that,  cancer 
would  be  cured,  I  would  say  fine.  That 
would  not  bother  me  a  bit.  It  would  be 
the  best  investment  we  ever  made.  Let 
us  do  it. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  deficit  is 
about.  This  deficit  is  not  about  invest- 
ments that  yield  enormous  rewards. 
This  is  an  operating  budget  deficit  of. 
year  after  year  after  year,  close  to  a 
billion  dollars  a  day. 

Some  have  raised  some  concerns 
about  this  balanced  budget  amendment 
proposal.  I  have  some  concerns  about  it 
too.  In  fact.  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  was  discussed  on 
the  floor  recently,  to  exempt  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds  from  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment's  calcula- 
tions. We  should  not,  under  any  condi- 
tion and  in  any  case,  use  Social  Secu- 
rity revenues  to  reduce  the  Federal  def- 
icit. Let  me  explain  a  bit  what  I  mean 
by  that. 

When  American  workers  pay  their 
Social  Security  taxes,  it  is  not  vol- 
untary, it  is  mandatory.  We  say  if  you 
earn  a  dollar,  then  part  of  that  dollar 
must  go  into  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  But  this  particular  tax  will  only 
go  to  the  trust  fund. 

That  is  a  covenant  we  have  with  peo- 
ple we  tax.  It  is  not  a  choice.  We  do  not 
decide  when  we  get  the  money  to  put  it 
here  or  there.  Putting  this  money  in 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  is  a  re- 
quirement. It  is  a  law. 

But  what  are  we  doing  now?  We  say 
now  and  have  said  for  years  that  we 
will  tax  you  and  put  it  in  a  trust  fund 
and  use  it  in  our  charts  to  show  that 
the  deficit  is  reduced,  because  we  col- 
lect more  in  Social  Security  than  we 
need. 

I  was  part  of  the  group  in  1983  that 
wrote  the  Social  Security  reform  legis- 
lation in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  was  tough  medicine.  We 
increased  Social  Security  taxes.  We  in- 
creased the  age  from  65  to  67  in  the 
outyears.  We  got  rid  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  benefits  for  survivors. 

We  did  all  that  for  a  very  specific 
reason.  We  knew  that  when  the  biggest 
baby  crop  in  this  country's  history 
reached  retirement  age.  we  were  going 
to  have  trouble.  We  needed  to  save 
money  for  that  date.  We  started  delib- 
erately creating  surpluses  in  the  Social 
Security  Fund.  This  year,  the  surplus 
is  going  to  be  around  $66  billion,  close 
to  $70  billion. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  back  of  all  of 
these  budget  books  describing  the 
economy,  and  if  you  look  at  the  detail 
of  this  balanced  budget  amendment, 
where  the  deficit  is  computed,  the  So- 
cial Security  revenues  are  used  to  re- 
duce the  operating  budget  deficits. 
That  is  wrong. 
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I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  accepted.  But  nobody,  in  my 
judgment,  can  stand  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  and  defend  this  practice.  It 
simply  is  not  defensible. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  this  away  and 
save  it  for  the  future,  as  we  must  and 
should,  let  us  do  it.  We  should  not  tell 
people  we  are  taking  it  out  of  your 
paychecks  and  putting  it  in  a  trust 
fund,  and  not  mention  that,  by  the 
way,  we'll  use  it  to  show  a  reduced 
budget  deficit.  Under  this  scheme,  you 
could  conceivably  have  an  operating 
budget  deficit  of  $200  billion  in  a  year 
and  have  a  surplus  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures of  $200  billion  and  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Under  these  current 
computations,  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  balance  the 
budget.  We  would  say  we  are  just  fine, 
perfectly  balanced;  we  would  be  at 
zero,  supposedly,  and  no  action  would 
be  necessary. 

But  that  is  not  the  case. 

Whenever  we  collect  Social  Security, 
deliberately  creating  a  surplus  for  the 
future,  we  must,  in  fact,  start  saving 
that  for  the  future.  This  balanced 
budget  amendment  proposal  does  not 
do  that.  So  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  try  to  change  this. 

Yes,  the  supermajorities  the  amend- 
ment would  require  are  troublesome  to 
me.  But  the  fact  is,  if  you  do  not  have 
that,  you  do  not  have  an  enforceable 
situation  with  respect  to  the  balanced 
budget. 

The  issue  of  involvement  by  the 
courts  is  troublesome,  as  well.  But 
many  States  have  constitutional  provi- 
sions that  require  balanced  budgets.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  wave  of  State  courts 
being  involved  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  States.  I  might  be  wrong.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  my  colleagues  if  that 
is  the  case. 

At  the  State  level,  where  you  have  a 
State  constitutional  requirement  for  a 
balanced  budget,  the  State  courts  gen- 
erally have  not  been  involved  in  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  States  as  a  result. 
Why  should  we  expect  massive  court 
involvement  at  the  Federal  level?  I 
would  enjoy  hearing  my  colleague  re- 
spond. 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  My  colleague  is  abso- 
lutely on  target.  The  cases  are  very 
rare.  There  have  been  a  few,  but  they 
are  rare  indeed.  So  the  combination  of 
that  experience,  plus  the  other  amend- 
ment should  really  preclude  any  prob- 
lem along  this  line. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  The  States 
have  it  in  their  constitutions.  Presum- 
ably, if  there  will  be  a  real  mess  as  a 
result  of  this  proposal,  the  State  courts 
will  have  already  demonstrated  that 
kind  of  a  mess. 

But  the  other  point  made  is  that  this 
proposal     is    countercyclical     in     the 


Keynesian  sense.  Keynes  was  an  econo- 
mist who  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  spending  patterns, 
can  really  affect  our  economy.  When 
things  slow  down,  we  can  have  massive 
Government  investment  to  speed  them 
up. 

I  studied  Keynes.  I  even  taught 
Keynes  in  college  a  bit.  And  no  one  can 
convince  me  that  anybody  in  the  his- 
tory of  humankind  has  ever  been  more 
Keynesian  than  this  country  has  been 
lately.  Can  you  be  more  Keynesian  or 
stimulative  than  $300  billion  deficits?  I 
doubt  it.  We  had  what  you  would  call  a 
gigantic  Keynesian  countercyclical 
stimulus  as  we  moved  into  the  reces- 
sion. 

But  of  course  nobody  has  repealed 
the  business  cycle.  Nobody  ever  will.  I 
do  not  demean  the  argument  made  by 
this  amendment's  sponsors  that  we 
need  the  opportunity  to  use  fiscal  pol- 
icy at  the  Federal  level,  compliment- 
ing monetary  policy,  to  respond  to  the 
business  cycle.  Clearly  we  do. 

But  I  just  say  that  if  one  holds  out 
the  hope  of  some  countercyclical 
Keynesian  stimulus  as  the  method  by 
which  we  will  improve  our  economy, 
we  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
that  in  recent  years. 

What  will  really  improve  our  econ- 
omy, I  am  convinced,  is  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate to  all  the  folks  out  there  who 
rely  on  this  Government,  to  the  folks 
that  run  this  Government,  that  we  can 
exercise  some  discipline  in  what  we 
spend  and  what  we  raise,  and  we  can 
balance  our  books. 

My  colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Conrad,  echoed  my  sentiment. 

1  do  not  believe  the  budget  has  to  be 
balanced  every  year,  but  I  believe  over 
time  it  must  be  balanced.  And  I  think 
there  was  some  testimony  before  your 
committee.  Senator  Simon,  which  I 
heard  you  mention  yesterday,  in  which 
some  suggested  that  there  are  times 
when  we  should  have  a  surplus  of  1  or 

2  percent. 

There  are  times  when  your  economy 
is  moving  along  at  a  pretty  healthy 
clip,  you  have  good  economic  growth, 
fundamentals  are  sound.  One  would  ex- 
pect in  those  periods  that  one  would  be 
able  to  accumulate  a  little  reserve  so 
you  could  use  that  reserve  for  counter- 
cyclical investment,  when  the  business 
cycle  begins  to  turn  the  other  way.  As 
I  said,  we  cannot  repel  the  business 
cycle.  Nobody  is  going  to  repel  the 
business  cycle.  We  had  a  business  cycle 
before  we  had  the  income  tax. 

The  fact  is,  we  need  to  be  available  to 
use  the  devices  at  our  disposal  to  re- 
spond to  a  recession.  But  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  our  country,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  to  get  our  fundamentals  in 
order. 

Let  me  compliment  this  President. 
He  has  done  a  whole  lot  more  than  the 
other  two.  The  other  two  always 
claimed  they  were  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et. But  they  didn't  do  what  this  Presi- 
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dent  proposed  and  this  Congress  did. 
We  took  tough  medicine  last  year  to 
try  to  ratchet  down  the  deficit,  and  we 
have.  But  the  deficit  will  grow  again. 

So  let  me  just  read  a  few  of  the  ad- 
ministration's projections  about  our 
economic  future.  This  is  page  249  of  the 
summary  tables  of  the  President's 
budget.  The  on-budget  surplus  or  on- 
budget  deficit  are  both  on  this  table. 
And  on-budget  means  that  you  take 
the  Social  Security  surplus  out  of  the 
number,  because  Social  Security  is  now 
legally  off  budget,  although  you 
wouldn't  know  it  from  the  numbers  the 
administration  and  other  people  throw 
around. 

The  on-budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1995  will  be  $225  billion.  That  is  rel- 
atively good  news.  If  last  year's  bad 
news  was  $350  billion,  $225  billion  is 
better.  But  in  1996,  it  will  go  to  $236  bil- 
lion; in  1998,  it  will  go  to  $279  billion;  in 
1999,  to  $278  billion. 

Even  with  the  Social  Security  reve- 
nues used  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
year  2004.  the  deficit  will  be  $365  bil- 
lion. Our  total  accumulated  debt  will 
be  close  to  $8  trillion. 

One  can  make  a  case  for  doing  noth- 
ing, I  suppose.  But  in  my  judgment 
that  would  be  irresponsible.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  do  something. 
The  question  is  what. 

We  can  monkey  around  with  all 
kinds  of  devices  or  we  can  have  a  de- 
bate here,  as  we  are,  about  changing 
the  Constitution. 

Senator  Byrd  was  absolutely  correct 
when  he  said  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion will  not  balance  the  budget.  Let  us 
assume  it  is  voted  on  here  tomorrow 
and  in  the  House  tomorrow  night  and  it 
goes  out  as  ratified.  It  will  not  change 
by  1  cent  the  budget  deficit,  until  and 
unless  men  and  women  take  actions  to 
respond  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment. 

We  will  need  to  consider  a  range  of 
options,  some  of  which  are  probably 
easy  to  do.  But  some  of  them  will  be 
agonizing  and  tough.  They  will 
confront  us  with  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult decisions  that  American  society 
has  had  to  confront,  in  its  democratic 
way,  through  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  ask  the  Senator  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  There  are  going  to  be 
many  arguments  proposed  both  for  and 
against  this  constitutional  amendment 
in  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  I  am  very  likely  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  offer  a  change,  as  I  said.  I 
want  to  see  the  change  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  offering  to  his  own 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
have  the  luxury  of  continuing  to  do 
what  we  have  done  for  the  last  decade. 


We  will  hear  a  lot  of  fancy  argu- 
ments. But  there  is  one  timeless  truth 
that  existed  in  this  Chamber  before 
this  debate  started  and  will  exist  after 
it  is  over.  That  timeless  truth  is  you 
cannot  forever  spend  money  you  do  not 
have.  You  cannot  forever  spend  re- 
sources that  honestly  are  your  chil- 
dren's. 

We  must  somehow  confront  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
serves  rather  than  betrays  us  by  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now.  None  of  us  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  it.  The  easiest  approach.  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  say;  "Well,  gee,  this  is  a 
tough  issue.  Let's  postpone  it."  But  I 
am  not  interested  in  postponing  these 
issues  until  we  have  an  $8  trillion  debt. 

I  put  to  bed  every  night  a  young  boy 
and  a  young  girl  and  tell  them  a  story. 
I  want  that  story  to  have  wonderful 
messages  of  hope  and  inspiration  in  it. 
But,  one  piece  of  hope  and  inspiration 
they  may  not  yet  understand  because 
they  are  too  young  would  be  if  I  could 
tell  my  young  son  and  young  daughter 
that  we  have  done  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  make  their  future  bright. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  give  them  some  no- 
tion that  in  the  years  ahead  this  coun- 
try will  be  a  strong  country,  moving 
ahead  with  economic  expansion,  pro- 
viding jobs  and  opportunity  and  hope 
to  families  again. 

Instead,  our  country  has  a  mess  of 
trouble.  It  is  a  wonderful  place.  But  to 
make  it  as  good  as  it  can  be  is  going  to 
require  all  the  leadership  we  can  mus- 
ter to  make  these  kinds  of  tough  deci- 
sions. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  constitutional  amendment  today. 
And  I  would  say  to  Senator  Simon  I 
think  he  has  served  the  interest  of  this 
institution  and  this  country  by  raising 
these  questions. 

I  would  also  say  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  joined  him,  and 
colleagues  of  mine  who  have  joined 
him,  that  this  is  a  debate  that  has  been 
too  long  postponed,  and  I  hope  will  re- 
sult in  satisfactory  answers  for  all  of 
us  and  good  progress  for  our  country's 
future. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  for 
his  common  sense  and  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant debate.  As  the  Senate  begins  to 
debate  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget,  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  not  going  to  hear  many 
voices  in  support  of  increased  spending 
and  spiraling  deficits.  It  is  very  attrac- 
tive, to  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
that  proposes  to  take  care  of  our  prob- 
lems. It  forces  us  into  doing  something 
that  we  might  not  otherwise  do.  It  re- 
flects the  fact  that  all  of  us  here  have 
grown  so  frustrated  over  the  years  with 
deficit  spending,  deficit  spending  that 
just  seems  all  too  intractable. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  pointed  fingers  at 
each  other.  We  pointed  fingers  at  the 
White  House,  the  White  House  has 
blamed  Congress,  the  Congress  blamed 
everybody.  While  everyone  argued,  the 
national  debt  has  soared  out  of  control. 

What  led  us  into  this?  We  had  basi- 
cally a  12-year  experiment  with  supply- 
side  economics,  and  the  answer  to  the 
experiment  is  that  it  did  not  work. 
During  that  time  our  national  debt 
quadrupled  from  $1  trillion  to  over  $4 
trillion.  It  led  us  into  deficits  and  defi- 
cit spending  beyond  anything  that  we 
ever  thought  possible  and  into  more 
debt  than  we  ever  thought  possible  for 
this  country. 

Without  arguing  the  merits  of  Laffer 
curves  and  supply-side  economics,  we 
looked  for  what  some  saw  as  gimmicks. 
We  were  in  gridlock,  and  many  reached 
out  for  simple  solutions  to  what  are 
very  difficult  problems.  And  they  are 
difficult  problems.  They  are  tough.  We 
looked  at  and  tried  what  some  saw  as 
gimmicks  and  others  called  tough  med- 
icine. We  are  going  to  show  our  merit 
around  here.  We  tried  measures  like 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  considered  line- 
item  vetoes  and  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  They  all  fit  in  the  same 
category  of  things  that  reflect  the 
gridlock  we  got  into  and  the  concern 
that  we  had  about  this  ever-spiraling 
Federal  deficit. 

Our  approach  to  budgeting  has  been 
to  say:  Look,  Ma,  no  hands.  We  will  put 
ourselves  on  some  sort  of  automatic 
track  and  that  will  take  care  of  it.  It 
reflects  a  deep  frustration  that  has 
caused  many  of  us  to  consider  this  kind 
of  approach  more  and  more  seriously 
over  the  years;  the  balanced  budget  ap- 
proach. It  is  not  unattractive.  It  is  a 
forcing  mechanism.  I  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  bringing  this  forward  because  he  is 
just  as  concerned  as  anybody  in  this 
body  about  the  fact  that  we  cannot  go 
on  into  the  future,  mortgaging  the  fu- 
ture of  our  grandchildren,  as  he  point- 
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ed  out  so  eloquently  in  our  Democratic 
conference  yesterday. 

We  know  that  the  real  solution — 
rather  than  trying  to  put  us  into  some 
sort  of  legislative  solution — the  real  so- 
lution starts  with  responsible  leader- 
ship making  hard  choices  and  casting 
tough  votes. 

In  an  attempt  to  force  responsible 
leadership,  back  some  years  ago  I  au- 
thored legislation — it  was  twice  passed 
by  the  Senate — that  would  have  forced 
the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress  and  if  he  did  not,  to 
explain  why.  In  that  legislation,  we 
went  back  to  the  1921  legislation,  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  where  the 
President  submits  a  budget  and  if  it  is 
out  of  balance,  the  President  will  sug- 
gest to  Congress,  and  the  words  were, 
"appropriate  action."  And  appropriate 
action  was  taken  to  mean  new  taxes, 
loans,  or  other. 

In  other  words,  it  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing new  taxes,  loans,  or  other — as  the 
way  they  defined  appropriate  action — 
to  meet  projected  deficits  if  an  unbal- 
anced budget  was  submitted.  This  sec- 
tion was  restated  in  the  1982  recodifica- 
tion of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  specific  references  to  new 
taxes  and  loans  were  removed.  That  is 
why  I  subsequently  offered  legislation 
explicitly  requiring  that  the  President 
submit  a  balanced  budget  and,  if  not, 
explain  why.  It  was  my  hope  that  this 
would  force  the  kind  of  responsible 
leadership  necessary  to  end  budget 
gridlock. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  provision 
was  passed  twice  by  the  Senate,  it  was 
not  enacted  into  law.  We  debated  it  on 
the  floor.  I  had  a  lot  of  support  for  it. 
It  was  passed.  It  was  not  just  passed 
with  some  kind  of  unanimous  consent. 
It  was  considered  very  thoroughly  on 
the  floor,  and  we  passed  it.  I  felt  that 
that  kind  of  leadership  was  necessary 
to  do  something  about  the  deficit.  I 
was  proud  of  that. 

While  it  has  been  sometimes  tempt- 
ing in  the  past  to  consider  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  have  to  view  it 
in  light  of  today  and  the  current  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
What  are  those  current  circumstances? 

Last  year,  we  saw  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  administration  committed  to 
reducing  our  budget  deficit.  In  its  first 
year,  the  administration  proposed  and 
the  Congress  passed  the  largest  deficit 
reduction  bill  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Last  year's  bill  will  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $504.8  billion  over  5 
years.  We  have  seen  the  deficit  esti- 
mates drop  by  40  percent  from  a  pro- 
jected $302  to  $176  billion.  The  deficit  is 
projected  to  decline  for  the  next  3  con- 
secutive years,  something  that  has  not 
happened  in  over  40  years,  since  the 
days  of  Harry  Truman — 40  years.  We 
are  now  heading  in  the  right  direction. 

The  President's  budget  proposal  for 
this  year  calls  for  cuts  in  more  than  300 


programs;  115  programs  are  targeted 
for  elimination.  For  the  first  time 
since  1969,  discretionary  spending  will 
actually  decline. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  our  former  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  former  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  said,  "There  is  a  lot 
of  pain  in  it,  a  lot  of  blood  on  the 
floor."  and  he  was  right. 

I.  for  one,  think  there  can  be  even 
more  blood  on  the  floor,  but  now  it  is 
up  to  us  in  Congress  to  spill  that  blood 
to  make  sure  that  we  keep  this  trend 
going. 

At  last  we  are  putting  the  days  of 
budget  gridlock  behind  us.  The  Presi- 
dent has  led  the  way  and  the  Congress 
is  making  the  cuts  that  need  to  be 
made.  Our  economy  is  starting  to  re- 
cover; housing  starts  are  up;  industrial 
production  is  up;  unemployment  is 
going  down. 

We  had  testimony  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Alan  Green- 
span, in  which  he  said  he  cannot  recall 
as  good  an  underlying  base  for  the 
long-term  outlook  than  we  have  today. 

Just  when  we  are  stepping  out  of  the 
straitjacket  of  gridlock,  just  as  we  are 
beginning  to  head  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, we  are  being  asked  to  step  right 
back  into  another  straitjacket:  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

I  think  this  takes  us  back  to  an  ear- 
lier day.  It  is  a  vestige  of  the  days  of 
finger  pointing  and  inaction;  it  is  a  day 
when  I,  too,  shared  the  frustration  of 
gridlock  that  forced  us  in  desperation 
to  look  for  mechanical  means  of  lead- 
ership. But  I  believe  we  have  passed  the 
time  when  that  would  be  an  appro- 
priate solution.  I  believe  that  kind  of 
activity  has  no  place  in  today's  consid- 
eration of  what  is  best  for  us. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  just  the 
idea,  the  concept  of  saying  we  want  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  is 
going  to  force  us  into  something  is 
very  attractive — very  attractive. 

We  do  have  to  cut  Government.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  We  had  hearings 
today  on  H.R.  3400.  the  House  bill  that 
starts  for  the  first  time  to  reinvent 
Government,  as  Vice  President  Gore 
h£is  put  it.  We  had  a  hearing  this  morn- 
ing on  that  bill,  which  I  chaired.  We 
had  Mr.  Charles  Bowsher.  Comptroller 
General  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  Ms.  Alice  Rivlin,  who  is  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  One  of  the  things  we 
considered  this  morning  is  how  we  go 
about  reducing  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  by  252,000  over  a  5-year 
period. 

We  are  getting  into  this  in  depth  and 
considering  some  major  measures  on 
how  we  are  going  to  control  Govern- 
ment spending. 

As  to  the  cutting  down  of  employees 
by  252,000,  just  to  give  an  example  and 
expand  on  that  just  a  little  bit,  the 


Government  ratio  of  managers  to  em- 
ployees is  about  1  to  7.  In  most  private 
industries,  that  ratio  is  about  1  to  12  or 
1  to  15.  In  labor-intensive  industries,  It 
is  probably  about  1  to  20.  We  want  to 
cut  out  some  of  this  middle  manage- 
ment bloat  that  has  occurred  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  GS-13's,  14'8,  and  15's. 

Will  that  alone  solve  the  deficit?  No, 
it  will  not,  but  it  is  indicative  that  we 
are,  in  fact,  not  just  nibbling  around 
the  edges  of  this  thing;  we  are  taking 
substantive  action  to  get  the  budget 
under  control.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
time  and  we  must,  we  simply  must, 
stop  this  deficit  dead  in  its  tracks. 

I  think  we  have  the  chance  to  do 
that,  and  let  us  do  it  right,  not  in  a 
way  that  will  place  Government  in  a 
straitjacket.  eliminating  our  ability  to 
respond  to.  for  instance,  economic  cy- 
clical downturns,  eliminating  our  abil- 
ity to  react  to  national  crises,  to  make 
rational  budget  choices,  and  to  ade- 
quately prepare  for  military  threats. 
And  inserting  instead  courts  and  end- 
less litigation  into  the  budget  process. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  re- 
member how  important  our  national 
budget  is  and  what  a  broad  impact  it 
has  on  our  general  economy. 

Many  have  reminded  us  that  most  of 
the  States  are  required  to  balance  their 
budgets.  They  say,  "If  the  States  can 
do  it,  why  can't  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  it?" 

Let  us  be  clear  about  exactly  what 
the  States  do.  Most  States,  typically, 
have  separate  budgets  for  operating 
and  capital  expenses.  So  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  Federal  Government. 
Requirements  for  balanced  budgets 
apply  only  to  their  operating  budget. 
Many  State  investments  made  in 
roads,  in  bridges,  and  school  construc- 
tion can  be  financed  through  bonds  or 
other  borrowing  measures,  and  does 
not  count  as  it  does  in  the  Federal  ac- 
counting process.  In  fact.  State  debt 
actually  rose  to  a  record  high  of  $372 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992. 

Our  national  budget  does  have  a 
broad  impact  on  our  general  economy, 
and  our  economic  policies  have  had  a 
favorable  impact  on  the  boom  and  bust 
cycles  of  an  unregulated  economy.  This 
Nation  once  was  at  the  mercy  of  dev- 
astating economic  disasters.  Look  back 
through  history.  Just  pick  up  the  ency- 
clopedia, pick  up  the  World  Book,  as  I 
did  in  my  office  a  little  while  ago,  and 
look  at  it.  I  saw  a  chart  that  shows  the 
panic  of  1873,  the  panic  of  1893,  the 
panic  of  1907.  I  can  well  remember  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Great  Depression.  I 
was  a  boy  during  those  days  of  the 
early  1930's,  and  I  remember  when  we 
had  to  go  out  and  plant  a  bigger  garden 
so  we  could  take  care  of  not  only  our- 
selves but  some  of  the  other  people  in 
our  small  town  of  New  Concord,  OH, 
where  I  grew  up. 

I  remember  those  days  of  the  Great 
Depression  very  well.  I  remember  my 
parents  talking  once  about  whether  we 
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were  going  to  lose  our  home  or  not. 
New  Government  policies  were  put  in 
to  help  with  refinancing  mortgjiges.  I 
was  part  of  that,  and  I  was  old  enough 
that  I  remember  some  of  those  things 
to  this  very  day.  Federal  economic 
policies  have  often  relieved  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  downturn  in  the  economic 
cycle. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  that  same  chart 
I  referred  to  just  a  moment  ago,  in  the 
World  Book,  from  the  days  of  the  Great 
Depression,  when  new  economic  poli- 
cies were  instituted,  have  we  had  reces- 
sions? Have  we  had  dips?  Yes,  we  have 
had  dips  but  nothing  that  even  ap- 
proached those  days  of  that  Great  De- 
pression that  started  in  1929  and  ran  for 
nearly  a  10-year  period.  Movies,  such  as 
"The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  have  depicted 
what  really  happened  back  in  that  time 
period.  Federal  economic  policies  have 
often  relieved  the  suffering  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  in 
times  of  economic  downturn  our  econ- 
omy would  in  effect,  be  placed  on  auto- 
pilot. The  economic  downturn  would 
cause  an  unpredictable  hemorrhage  of 
revenues.  Tax  increases  and  massive 
spending  cuts  would  be  forced  at  just 
the  time  a  fragile  economy  could  not 
sustain  them.  That  is  just  what  turned 
a  recession  into  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's.  Policies  instituted  back 
at  that  time  helped  to  bring  us  out  of 
that  depression  as  well  as  World  War 
II,  of  course.  But  since  that  time,  we 
have  had  policies  that  were  counter- 
cyclical, that  operated  to  stimulate  the 
economy  just^  at  times  when  needed. 
Not  to  put  in  tax  increjises  and  massive 
spending  cuts  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy would  not  be  able  to  react. 

Because  three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
would  be  needed  to  suspend  this 
amendment,  a  minority  of  legislators, 
40.1  percent  of  legislators,  would  decide 
the  fate  of  all  Americans  during  these 
times,  during  times  when  we  might 
want  an  economic  stimulus.  That  is 
less  than  a  majority,  obviously.  I  think 
we  should  be  deciding  these  things  not 
by  requiring  a  supermajority,  but  I 
think  a  majority  will  of  the  people 
should  be  expressed. 

The  judicial  consequences  of  the 
amendment  have  brought  together  an 
unexpected  alliance  of  legal  scholars 
who  have  linked  arms  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  Liberals  such  as  Ar- 
chibald Cox,  Laurence  Tribe,  and  over 
on  the  other  side,  conservatives  such  as 
Robert  Bork  and  Charles  Fried,  all 
think,  to  quote  Robert  Bork,  that  it  is 
a  serious  mistake. 

Why?  Because  as  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  throw  up  their 
arms  and  say,  in  effect,  look,  no  hands; 
we  can  just  put  this  on  autopilot,  the 
courts  then  will  be  forced  to  come  into 
the  process.  The  courts  will  be  forced 
to  determine  compliance  with  the 
amendment  if  it  is  brought  into  the 
courts,  which  it  undoubtedly  would  be. 


If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  better 
appropriate  money  for  accountants  at 
the  Supreme  Court  because  I  think 
they  are  likely  to  need  it.  Every  inter- 
est group  that  is  unhappy  with  a  cut 
that  is  being  proposed  will  file  suit  and 
say  that  Congress  is  not  complying 
with  the  amendment.  This  sounds  like 
a  lawyer's  dream,  I  guess. 

If  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
fail  to  comply,  what  next?  What  is  the 
next  step?  Will  unelected  judges  then 
mandate  tax  increases  or  budget  cuts? 

The  amendment  says  that  Congress 
can  at  some  future  time  enact  enforce- 
ment legislate  to  iron  out  some  of 
these  questions.  But  I  must  say  I  would 
feel  much  more  comfortable  about 
amending  the  Constitution  if  some  of 
these  questions  were  answered  now, 
not  at  some  later  date. 

Would  the  same  minority  of  legisla- 
tors decide  the  fate  of  Ohioans  hit  by  a 
natural  disaster  or  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Hurricane  Hugo  down  along 
the  east  coast?  Would  we  be  locked 
into  a  strait  jacket  there?  Over  the 
years  tornadoes  and  floods  have  rav- 
ciged  parts  of  Ohio.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  our  aid,  as  we  do 
for  other  States  when  they  have  a 
problem. 

But  with  the  amendment  in  place, 
legislators  who  have  never  even  been  to 
Ohio  would  suddenly  have  veto  power 
over  Government  compassion.  "Tough 
luck.  You  are  on  your  own,  Ohio.  You 
did  not  give  us  any  notice.  You  were 
struck  by  a  tornado  but  we  did  not  in- 
clude any  relief  in  the  budget.  We 
would  like  a  little  warning  next  time, 
or  have  your  disaster  early  in  the  year 
when  there  is  relief  money  available." 

That  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  we 
have  the  potential  of  stepping  into 
with  this  kind  of  straitjacket,  it  seems 
to  me.  We  turn  over  the  hourglass  and 
frantically  begin  hopping  around  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  to  do  next  and, 
like  Houdini,  the  Congress  has  always 
been  very  good  at  finding  its  way  out 
of  these  things,  creating  some  smoke 
and  mirrors,  the  same  things  that 
made  a  mockery  out  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man.  And  that  is  what  America  thinks 
Congress  will  do  also. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal-NBC  poll 
showed  that  77  percent  of  Americans 
think  that  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  not  produce  a  balanced 
budget.  They  think  that  Congress  will 
spend  more  time  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  amendment's  requirements  than 
trying  to  comply  with  it.  And  you 
know,  they  might  be  right.  They  know 
that  the  real  solution  lies  in  respon- 
sible leadership  and  in  tough  action. 

Let  us  say  Congress  earnestly  seeks 
to  comply  with  the  amendment.  The 
timer  goes  off  and  away  we  go.  The 
race  begins.  Congress  has  until  2001  to 
come  up  with  $600  billion,  give  or  take 
$100  billion,  given  the  way  budget  esti- 
mates can  vary,  and  it  does  not  matter 
what   may   happen    in    the   meantime. 


what  emergencies  may  arise,  what 
threats  we  may  face  overseas,  what  our 
national  priorities  may  be.  In  the  proc- 
ess I  fear  that  the  historic  health  care 
initiatives  might  be  one  of  those  things 
that  would  get  trampled. 

The  Clinton  administration  has 
worked  very  hard  to  come  up  with  sav- 
ings to  finance  health  care  reform,  and 
I  expect  these  savings  will  be  the  first 
thing  grabbed  up  in  the  wake  of  this 
amendment.  I  hope  we  do  not  do  this, 
because  with  them  will  go  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  thought  for 
the  first  time  they  and  their  families 
would  have  access  to  basic  health  care 
that  they  could  rely  on  for  the  future. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  There  is '  another  area 
that  I  have  some  very  serious  concerns 
about,  very  serious  concerns,  and  that 
is  doubts  about  whether  our  national 
defense  might  become  victim  to  this 
frantic  race. 

The  amendment  has  a  military  con- 
flict waiver  which  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, but  I  do  fear  that  this  may  not  go 
far  enough.  What  happens  if  America 
faces  a  military  threat — not  a  conflict, 
a  military  threat?  Will  we  be  able  to 
gear  our  forces  up  from  the  confines  of 
a  straitjacket? 

We  have  a  very  interesting  cycle  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
It  is  interesting  to  look  at.  It  shows 
that  on  an  average  there  is  a  17-year 
cycle  in  which  we  have  a  buildup  and 
builddown  of  our  military  forces.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  we  buildup,  builddown.  buildup, 
builddown. 

Every  time  we  have  been  so  optimis- 
tic that  peace  has  broken  out  and  we 
can  relax  we  have  cut  back  on  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Later  we  have  turned  right 
around  and  built  up  again  on  this  17- 
year  cycle. 

This  cycle  depicted  on  a  chart  is  in- 
teresting to  look  at.  Someone  brought 
it  to  my  attention  one  day.  and  I  have 
made  copies  of  it  and  have  passed  it 
out  to  a  lot  of  people.  Every  17  years 
we  decide  the  world  is  safe,  we  can  cut 
back  on  our  military  and  then  some- 
thing happens  that  makes  us  recon- 
sider and  we  begin  building  up  again  to 
prepare  for  this  new  threat. 

Military  readiness  is  not  something 
that  just  happens  overnight.  We  cannot 
wait  for  a  declaration  of  war  to  start 
building  up.  It  does  not  work  that  way. 
You  cannot  produce  the  equipment 
that  fast.  You  cannot  train  the  people 
that  fast.  This  concerns  me  very  much 
because  we  are  in  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing our  military  personnel  down  to  1.6 
million  by  the  end  of  next  year;  our  ac- 
tive duty  forces.  And  it  is  now  proposed 
that  we  take  it  on  down  even  lower 
than  that. 

I  think  our  worldwide  commitments 
are  beginning  to  outstrip  our  military 
ability  to  back  up  those  commitments. 
Congress  is  charged  in  the  Constitution 


with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense.  Today 
we  are  debating  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  I  fear  may  not 
allow  Congress  to  live  up  to  that  re- 
sponsibility. There  are  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  world  that  could  erupt 
at  any  time.  We  have  seen  that  over 
and  over. 

Not  only  that,  what  will  our  allies  as 
well  as  our  adversaries  think  if  they 
know  that  we  have  no  ability  to  rise  to 
the  occasion?  I  do  not  think  our  NATO 
partners  would  view  us  as  being  that 
reliable  if  we  have  locked  ourselves 
into  no  spending  on  military  matters 
unless  we  have  some  sort  of  an  emer- 
gency, that  we  cannot  be  prepared  un- 
less some  eminent  or  actual  conflict  is 
going  on. 

The  States  may  balance  their  budg- 
ets but  one  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  for 
the  common  defense.  States  are  not 
constitutionally  required  to  raise  and 
support  armies  or  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy. 

What  are  the  possible  effects  of  this 
amendment  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

I  have  been  working  hard  to  reverse 
the  recent  trend  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  We  place  many  require- 
ments on  the  States  to  do  things  and 
we  share  the  expenses.  But  trying  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible  if  we  pass  this.  We 
look  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
who  are  so  concerned  about  this,  and 
the  State  legislatures,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  going  to  be  a  much  tougher 
fight  to  take  care  of  some  of  those  un- 
funded mandates  if  this  amendment  is 
in  place.  Legislators  will  seek  to  carry 
out  their  agendas  through  mandates 
and  regulations  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  nobody  can  afford  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  that  requires  cuts — 
that  is  what  this  would  do,  it  would  re- 
quire cuts — I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  better  to  figure  out  what 
those  cuts  would  be,  make  a  list  of  the 
cuts,  and  figure  out  what  areas  we  are 
going  to  cut.  Are  we  going  to  cut  in 
crime  prevention,  farm  supports,  or  So- 
cial Security,  or  health,  or  education, 
training,  employment,  emergency 
spending,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Medicare,  Medicaid,  Federal  de- 
posit insurance,  international  obliga- 
tions, national  security? 

Are  we  going  to  cut  what  we  can  do 
overseas  with  regard  to  Somalia, 
Bosnia?  These  are  not  declared  wars. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  in  these  areas? 

What  if  something  erupts  one  of 
these  days  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  in  danger 
or  actually  dying  now  in  Angola,  or 
Chad?  What  if  something  breaks  in 
North  Korea?  Should  we  be  prepared? 
Are  we  going  to  cut  in  these  areas? 

If  this  is  what  we  are  to  do,  if  we  are 
going  to  lock  ourselves  in  a  straight- 


jacket,  then  we  are  going  to  force  our- 
selves to  cut  in  some  of  these  areas. 
Let  us  describe  right  now,  ahead  of 
time,  what  the  cuts  will  be  and  where 
they  come  from.  Let  us  total  up  the 
dollars,  and  maybe  we  do  not  even  need 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  We  can 
start  voting  these  things  one  at  a  time 
and  see  if  they  are  acceptable  rather 
than  placing  ourselves  in  that  kind  of  a 
straightjacket. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Cincinnati 
Post  said  it  all  in  a  recent  editorial: 

Despite  its  superficial  appeal,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  exacerbate  distor- 
tions already  present  in  the  political  system 
without  curing  the  Federal  Government  of 
over  commitment.  For  that  the  only  anti- 
dote is  political  will. 

They  are  right.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we  stopped  debating  these  me- 
chanical fixes.  Let  us  put  the  days  of 
gridlock  behind  us  and  get  to  work. 
The  President  has  sent  us  a  budget 
that  continues  the  fight.  Last  summer 
we  all  debated  whether  we  would  vote 
for  the  reconciliation  bill  that  made 
some  very  tough  cuts.  Those  were  hard 
votes.  We  got  the  whole  thing  started. 
And  the  President  is  continuing  it  with 
this  year's  budget. 

The  last  time  we  debated  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  we  were  on 
the  wrong  track  with  deficits  going 
steadily  uphill.  Now  we  have  made  a 
new  start,  and  the  President  has  sent 
us  a  budget  that  reduces  spending;  we 
can  reduce  it  more.  It  cuts  some  pro- 
grams; we  can  cut  a  whole  lot  more.  We 
do  not  need  constitutional  cover  to 
make  the  tough  choices. 

I  think  those  tough  choices  are  what 
we  were  sent  here  to  do.  We  have  a 
good  start.  Let  us  finish  the  job. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  must  op- 
pose the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes please. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
one  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
three  from  the  Washington  Post,  and 
one  that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  October  28,  1993,  called 
"Congress  v.  The  Framers  and  Rea- 
son," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Feb.  16.  1994] 
No  Way  to  Cure  a  Deficit 

In  a  scant  half-page,  an  impressive  collec- 
tion of  the  nation's  top  legal  scholars  sum  up 
the  case  against  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  From  Law- 
rence Tribe  and  Archibald  Cox  on  the  left  to 
Robert  Bork  and  Charles  Fried  on  the  right, 
the  17  jurists  blast  the  amendment — due  to 
be  debated  in  the  Senate  next  week — as  "a 
serious  mistake." 


We  agree— for  most  of  the  reasons  the 
scholars  recite  in  their  letter  to  Sen.  Robert 
Byrd.  D-W.Va..  an  amendment  opponent.  The 
first  reason,  though— that  outlawing  deficits 
would  "deprive  Congress  and  the  President 
of  needed  flexibility — we  would  put  dif- 
ferently. The  amendment  pretends  to  deprive 
Congress  of  needed  flexibility,  while  actually 
changing  little  since  by  a  mere  three-fifths 
vote  Congress  could  authorize  the  same  defi- 
cit spending  it  has  opted  for  every  year  since 
1969. 

Either  Congress  would  openly  vote  to  cir- 
cumvent the  ban  on  new  borrowing  or  it 
would  use  unrealistic  budget  assumptions 
and  balance  the  budget  only  on  paper.  Who 
would  punish  it?  One  possibility,  the  schol- 
ars note,  is  that  the  federal  courts  would 
step  in.  inappropriately  called  on  to  settle 
intractable  budget  choices  by  judicial  fiat. 

Yet  another  form  of  false  compliance  the 
letter  cites  is  passing  the  buck.  The  amend- 
ment would  create  "a  permanent  incentive 
to  accomplish  national  objectives  *  *  • 
through  *  •  *  mandates  and  regulatory  bur- 
dens on  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector."  This  incentive  already  ex- 
ists, it  would  be  magnified  a  thousandfold 
under  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment. 

In  1995.  the  president  proposes  to  spend  $176 
billion  more  than  Washington  takes  in.  If 
that  deficit  had  to  be  erased,  what  would 
Congress  and  the  president  be  more  likely  to 
do:  order  painful  service  cuts,  job  losses  and 
new  taxes  worth  J176  billion,  or  conceal  some 
of  the  damage  by  shifting  costs  to  states,  lo- 
calities and  businesses? 

Despite  its  superficial  appeal,  a  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  would  exacerbate  distor- 
tions already  present  in  the  political  sys- 
tem—without curing  the  federal  government 
of  overcommitment.  For  that,  the  only  anti- 
dote is  political  will. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Feb.  22. 

1994] 

Balancing  Budgets 

It's  hard  to  dispute  the  central  premise  of 
the  many  politicians  who  will  argue  on  the 
Senate  fioor  this  week  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  Without  a  straitjacket  imposed  from 
outside,  they  say.  Congress  will  never  sum- 
mon the  discipline  to  restrain  its  impulse  to 
spend  more  money  each  year  than  it  has. 

Who  can  argue  with  such  a  prediction? 

Just  last  week,  hoping  to  sway  the  close 
vote  coming  soon  in  the  Senate,  the  Clinton 
administration  dispatched  a  phalanx  of  Cabi- 
net secretaries  to  Capitol  Hill  to  preview  the 
horrors  that  would  follow  enactment  of  a 
balanced-budget  amendment. 

Among  other  things,  the  Cabinet  secretar- 
ies said,  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
would  jeopardize  economic  growth,  throw  de- 
fense planning  into  chaos,  increase  crime 
and  hurt  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  In  other 
words,  a  central  premise  of  many  opponents 
of  a  balanced-budget  amendment  is  that  the 
nation  would  be  hurled  to  the  brink  of  disas- 
ter if  the  government  were  ever  forced  to 
balance  its  books.  Deficits,  in  other  words, 
are  healthy. 

To  those  of  us  who  look  askance  at  borrow- 
ing, the  administration's  arguments  were 
less  than  persuasive.  Indeed.  they 
stengthened  the  case  of  respected  advocates 
of  the  amendment,  such  as  Sen.  Paul  Simon 
and  former  Sen.  Paul  Tsongas,  who  note  the 
cost  to  future  generations  of  the  huge  inter- 
est bills  necessary  to  finance  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's debts. 

Still,  for  all  our  sympathy  toward  those 
frustrated  by  federal  spending  habits,  we  will 
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be  siding  with  the  opposition  when  debate 
beg'ins  on  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
today.  Our  concern  is  less  with  fiscal  night- 
mares that  the  ramifications  of  fiddling  with 
a  document  as  sturdy  and  wise  as  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  huge  step 
that  should  be  taken  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  likely  consequences.  Cer- 
tainly, the  recent  history  of  dencit  spending 
in  Washington  suggests  a  need  for  something 
dramatic  to  change  a  dangerous  habit.  But 
there  is  reason  to  question  whether  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  would  solve  the  problejn 
of  perennial  overspending,  and  whether  it 
would  do  30  without  damage  to  important  in- 
stitutions. 

There  are  grounds  for  concern  on  both 
fronts.  In  order  to  ensure  some  fiscal  flexi- 
bility, the  proposed  amendment  would  allow 
deficits  in  any  year  when  Congress  could 
muster  a  three-fifths  majority  in  favor  of 
such  a  move.  That  exemption  would  almost 
certainly  suffice  to  allow  deficit  spending  in 
times  of  war  and  recession.  But  given  Con- 
gress" fondness  for  spending,  it  probably 
would  suffice  also  to  allow  deficits  when 
such  emergencies  are  absent. 

Congress  could  sidestep  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  in  another,  less  obvious  way— by 
building  budgets  on  unrealistic  economic 
forecasts  that  exaggerate  likely  revenues  or 
underestimate  expenses.  As  any  observer  of 
Congress  knows,  lawmakers  are  expert  at 
finding  ways  around  spending  limits. 

Which  raises  the  question  of  how  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  would  be  enforced. 
Who  would  resolve  the  dispute  if  Congress 
were  accused  of  approving  a  phony  balanced 
budget?  Do  we  want  federal  courts  to  become 
referees  in  bruising  budget  battles  that  have 
traditionally  been  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches? 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  ask  poign- 
antly what  alternative  there  is  to  coax  Con- 
gress to  behave  more  responsibly.  The  an- 
swer is  the  ballot  box. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  8,  1993] 
Distorting  the  Constitution 

President  Clinton  on  Friday  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  misnamed  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  on  which 
Congress  is  scheduled  to  vote  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  He"s  opposed,  as  well  he 
ought  to  be;  he  laid  out  the  principal  reasons 
in  a  compelling  letter  to  House  Speaker  Tom 
Foley.  You  could  be  forgiven  if  you  failed  to 
get  the  news.  There  was  no  announcement: 
the  letter  was  sent  up  late  Friday  afternoon, 
which  is  exactly  when  administrations  gen- 
erally take  actions  they  hope  won't  get  no- 
ticed. Officials  say  that  wasn't  the  intent, 
and  that  the  administration  plans  to  cam- 
paign vigorously  against  this  insidious  pro- 
posal in  the  time  that  remains.  We  hope  so. 

This  amendment  wouldn't  require,  and 
most  of  the  time  would  likely  not  produce,  a 
balanced  budget.  It  would  simply  require  a 
three-fifths  rather  than  majority  vote  of 
both  houses  to  pass  an  unbalanced  one.  The 
balance  it  would  mostly  affect  is  the  balance 
of  power.  It  would  add  to  the  price  that  a 
president^any  president,  of  any  persua- 
sion— would  likely  have  to  pay  each  year  to 
get  a  budget  passed.  Every  year  Congress 
searches  for  the  perfect  vote  on  the  budget, 
the  one  that  will  let  it  stand  four-square  for 
frugality  without  having  to  say  at  whose  ex- 
pense the  frugality  is  to  be  achieved.  The 
amendment  has  the  added  virtue  of  putting 
off  the  frugality  until  later;  it  will  be  an- 
other Congress's  responsibility  to  achieve. 

The  president  rightly  observed  that  "the 
amendment  by  itself  would  not  reduce  the 


deficit  by  a  single  penny."  But  unlike  some 
of  the  gimmicks  that  have  preceded  it.  this 
one  would  tamper  with  fundamental  law  and 
likely  do  great  harm  to  precisely  the  future 
ability  to  make  the  disciplined  choices  that 
sponsors  say  it  would  enhance.  It  would  en- 
shrine minority  rule,  and  thereby  add  to  the 
chance  each  year  of  gridlock.  The  president 
warned  that  by  likely  increasing  "account- 
ing subterfuge  *  *  *  for  example  *  »  *  mov- 
ing more  federal  programs  off  budget  or  *  *  * 
imposing  more  unfunded  mandates  on  the 
states."  it  might  well  end  up  producing  less 
fiscal  responsibility  rather  than  more. 

It  would  be  "bad  economics,"  he  said,  in 
that  it  would  complicate  the  government's 
counter-cyclical  role,  wherein  the  deficit 
automatically  widens  when  the  economy 
turns  weak;  it  "risks  turning  minor 
downturns  into  serious  recessions"  and 
"would  make  recovery  from  recession  far 
more  difficult."  The  amendment  could  do 
programmatic  harm  as  well.  The  goal  of 
some  supporters  is  not  so  much  to  balance 
the  budget  as  to  shrink  the  size  and  role  of 
government.  The  president  spoke  up  for  re- 
ducing the  "investment  deficit"  as  well  as 
the  budget  deficit.  He  said  the  amendment 
could  "make  it  impossible  to  pass  meaning- 
ful health  reform  legislation."  Aides  are  pre- 
paring to  warn  backers  that  other  likely  ef- 
fects could  include  increased  pressure  on  de- 
fense and  a  greater  burden  on  precisely  the 
states  that  would  have  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment; that's  because  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  government  would  likely  be  cut. 

This  amendment,  far  from  facing  up  to 
such  choices,  closes  its  eyes  to  them.  It  is  a 
means  of  deferring  precisely  the  discipline 
that  it  pretends  to  impose;  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  the  government,  it  would  hob- 
ble and  weaken  it.  It  abuses  the  Constitution 
by  using  it  as  a  political  shield.  Mr.  Clinton, 
whose  budget  this  year  was  itself  a  good  first 
step  toward  deficit  reduction,  is  right  to  op- 
pose it.  Congress  should  vote  it  down. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  23.  1993] 

Congress  vs.  the  Framers— and  Reason 
(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Despite  tough  competition.  Congress  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  its  dumbest  act  in  years: 
monkeying  with  the  Constitution,  while  ig- 
noring the  Founding  Fathers  as  well  as  con- 
temporary constitutional  scholars,  ranging 
from  liberal  Archibald  Cox  to  conservative 
Robert  Bork.  In  the  process,  lawmakers 
would  display  the  rankest  hypocrisy. 

This  remarkable  feat  would  be  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget.  The  only  exceptions  would  be  war  or 
if  a  statutory  three-fifths  of  the  total  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  vote  for  an  unbalanced 
budget.  The  chief  Senate  sponsor,  Paul 
Simon  (D.,  111.),  says  he  has  a  commitment 
from  the  leadership  that  it  will  come  up 
within  the  next  month. 

In  1986,  the  Senate  voted  on  a  similar 
measure  and  it  lost  by  one  vote;  the  environ- 
ment is  more  conducive  today.  Private  tal- 
lies suggest  supporters  are  only  a  handful  of 
senators  away  from  the  required  two-thirds 
support.  If  it  passes  the  Senate,  favorable  ac- 
tion is  likely  in  the  House,  where  it  fell  nine 
votes  short  last  year,  a  margin  more  than 
offset  by  electoral  changes. 

The  prospect  is  mind-boggling.  The  same 
institution  that  has  approved  $2.6  trillion  of 
red  ink  over  the  past  dozen  years  now  wants 
to  cure  the  problem  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  supporters  cynically  figure 
this  will  divert  attention  from  their  coward- 
ice in  tackling  real  budgetary  issues  and  pri- 
orities. "To  use  the  Constitution  for  such  a 


purpose  not  only  trivializes  it  by  an 
irrelevancy  but.  in  the  long  run.  would  re- 
duce the  respect  for,  and  therefore  the  effec- 
tiveness of.  our  bulwark  of  liberty,"  charges 
Archibald  Cox,  chairman  emeritus  of  Com- 
mon Cause  and  the  former  U.S.  solicitor  gen- 
eral and  Harvard  law  school  professor. 

Even  in  the  short  run  the  people  may  be 
much  smarter  than  these  politicians  think. 
By  an  overwhelming  77%  to  17%,  people 
don't  think  a  constitutional  amendment  ac- 
tually would  produce  a  balanced  budget,  ac- 
cording to  this  week's  Wall  Street  Journal/ 
NBC  News  national  survey. 

Experience  is  on  their  side.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  65  members  of  the  House  who  this 
year  voted  against  both  the  Clinton  deficit 
reduction  plan,  with  many  saying  it  relied 
too  much  on  tax  hikes,  and  the  Republican 
alternative,  with  many  saying  it  cut  spend- 
ing too  much.  Yet  these  36  Republicans  and 
29  Democrats  are  sponsoring  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment. 

"We  need  the  forced  discipline  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment."  explains  Rep. 
Sonny  Callahan  (R.  Ala.),  one  of  the  65.  Why 
did  he  vote  against  the  GOP  budget-cutting 
plan?  Mr.  Callahan  says  it  was  too  tough  on 
Medicare  and  other  sensitive  entitlements. 
In  the  Senate,  the  amendment's  patron 
saint,  Paul  Simons,  last  week  sent  a  private 
memo  to  President  Clinton  advocating  an 
expansive  new  program  for  the  inner  cities. 
It  apparently  is  interesting  and  meritorious; 
it  also  is  totally  at  odds  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

It's  tough  to  figrure  whether  this  amend- 
ment would  do  more  harm  economically  or 
politically.  Even  most  traditionally  conserv- 
ative economists  agree  that  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget  in  recessionary 
times  is  crazy.  And  in  a  well-reasoned  25- 
page  analysis.  Robert  Greenstein.  of  the  lib- 
eral Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities, 
convincingly  argues  that  under  a  balanced 
budget  amendment — which  could  take  effect 
before  the  end  of  the  decade — the  poor  would 
bear  "the  heaviest  sacrifices  since  they  are 
the  weakest  constituency." 

But  the  political  damage  might  be  even 
greater.  Since  a  balanced  budget  often  would 
be  politically  and  economically  disastrous, 
the  real  issue  would  be  how  to  get  a  60%  vote 
for  revenue  and  spending  measures;  in  both 
houses,  40.1%  of  the  members  would  have  an 
effective  veto  power. 

There's  an  illustrative  model:  California, 
where  a  two-thirds  legislative  majority  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  budget.  This  minority  rule 
has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  accountabil- 
ity, increasing  the  influence  of  special  inter- 
ests and  creating  a  general  chaos  that  has 
served  neither  the  politicians  nor  the  people 
well.  Whatever  reforms  are  desirable  for  Con- 
gress, becoming  more  like  the  California 
Legislature  isn't  one  of  them. 

This  year  it  would  have  meant  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  never  would  have  gotten  a 
budget  through,  or  it  would  have  been  one 
almost  identical  to  the  last  Bush  budget, 
after  voters  demanded  change.  The  effect,  in 
the  House  at  least,  would  be  to  give  Newt 
Gingrich  veto  power  over  fiscal  policy. 

Sounds  pretty  good,  some  conservatives  no 
doubt  are  thinking.  Think  harder.  This  mi- 
nority rule  also  would  have  killed  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  of  1981,  which  fell  23  votes 
short  of  three-fifths  of  the  House.  And.  if 
conservatives  really  believe  that  Mr.  Ging- 
rich has  a  real  shot  to  be  st>eaker  before  the 
decade  is  out,  how  about  liberal  Democratic 
Rep.  Barney  Frank  exercising  a  similar  veto 
power? 

"This  is  a  conservative  measure  that  con- 
servatives haven't  thought  about,"  worries 
Robert  Bork.  "It  would  create  a  real  mess." 


He  highlights  two  likely  unintended  con- 
sequences: more  regulation  and  more  power 
accruing  to  unelected  judges.  Congress  al- 
most surely  would  try  to  get  around  any 
binding  fiscal  restraints  by  escalating  regu- 
latory measures,  which.  Judge  Bork  argues, 
"could  be  worse  than  taxation  from  a  con- 
servative point  of  view."  Moreover,  if  law- 
makers circumvented  the  limits  simply  by 
adopting  wildly  unrealistic  estimates, 
there's  no  enforcement  mechanism.  The  re- 
sult: the  courts  would  get  deeply  into  fiscal 
policy. 

the  hypocritical  65 

Here  are  the  65  members  of  the  House  who 
earlier  this  year  voted  against  both  the  Clin- 
ton and  the  Republican  plans  for  reducing 
the  deficit  but  now  sponsor  a  balanced-budg- 
et constitutional  amendment: 

Democrats:  Browder  (Ala.),  Coppersmith 
(Ariz.),  Condit  (Calif.).  Deal  (Ga.),  Rowland 
(Ga.).  Lipinski  (111.).  Long  (Ind.).  Roemer 
(Ind.).  Baesler  (Ky.).  Hayes  (La.).  Minge 
(Minn.).  Parker  (Miss.),  Danner  (Mo.).  Skel- 
ton  (Mo.).  Swett  (N.H.).  Andrews  (N.J.). 
Pallone  (N.J.).  Mann  (Ohio).  Traficant 
(Ohio).  English  (Okla.).  Johnson  (S.D.). 
Clement  (Tenn.),  Chapman  (Texas).  Edwards 
(Texas).  Goren  (Texas).  Hall  (Texas). 
Laughlin  (Texas).  Sarpalius  (Texas).  Wilson 
(Texas). 

Republicans;  Callahan  (Ala.).  Stump 
(Ariz.).  Huffington  (Calif.).  Allard  (Colo.). 
Hefley  (Colo.).  Mclnnis  (Colo.).  Schaefer 
(Colo.).  Canady  (Fla.),  Diaz-Balart  (Fla.). 
Fowler  (Fla.).  Ros-Lehtinen  (Fla.).  Steams 
(Fla.).  Kingston  (Ga.).  Burton  (Ind.).  Grandy 
(Iowa).  Leach  (Iowa).  Lightfoot  (Iowa).  Rob- 
erts (Kan.).  Rogers  (Ky.).  Bentley  (Md.).  Em- 
erson (Mo.).  Hancock  (Mo.).  Barrett  (Neb.). 
Bereuter  (Neb.).  Vucanovich  (Nev.).  Boehlert 
(N.Y.).  Taylor  (N.C.).  Gillmor  (Ohio).  Regula 
(Ohio).  Machtley  (R.I.).  Spence  (S.C).  Dun- 
can (Tenn.),  Bateman  (Va.),  Goodlette  (Va.), 
Petri  (Wis.).  Roth  (Wis.). 

Writing  economics  into  the  Constitution 
and  requiring  a  supermajority  for  important 
actions  aren't  new  ideas.  In  the  Federalist 
Papers.  Number  58.  James  Madison  consid- 
ered the  idea  of  a  supermajority  and  persua- 
sively rejected  it:  "the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  free  government  would  be  reversed. 
It  would  be  no  longer  the  majority  that 
would  rule;  the  power  would  be  transferred 
to  the  minority." 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  as  Congress  de- 
cides whether  to  profoundly  change  the  Con- 
stitution, take  your  pick:  James  Madison  or 
Sonny  Callahan. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  1,  1993) 
A  Sloppy  Way  To  Govern 

To  pass  his  budget  last  summer.  President 
Clinton  had  to  promise  some  further  votes 
on  fiscal  matters  later  in  the  year.  Those 
fuzzy  and  incautious  promises  are  now  com- 
ing due.  The  problem  for  the  president  and 
the  leadership  in  Congress  is  that  they  may 
not  have  control  over  the  terms  of  the  votes. 
The  anti-spenders  are  teeing  up  the  choices 
in  such  a  way  that  members  will  mainly  be 
able  to  vote  against  spending  in  the  abstract, 
say  yes  to  cutting  without  saying  how.  That 
will  be  fine  for  the  holidays;  everyone  can  go 
home  having  cast  the  perfect  vote,  which  is 
always  for  virtue  without  pain.  Only  later 
will  they— or  someone— have  to  figure  out 
how  to  govern  within  the  limits  to  which 
these  showy  and  unwise  propositions  could 
condemn  them. 

The  most  dangerous  of  the  proposals  is  the 
misnamed  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It's  the  granddaddy  of  false 


promises.  It  wouldn't  require  a  balanced 
budget,  just  a  three-fifths  vote  in  both 
houses  to  pass  an  unbalanced  one.  It  would 
empower  minorities;  anyone  with  an  idea 
that  could  command  the  allegiance  of  41  per- 
cent of  either  house  could  hold  the  govern- 
ment hostage.  The  theory  is  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  somehow  lead  to  leaner  govern- 
ment. The  effect  would  much  more  likely  be 
the  opposite. 

There  are  lots  of  years  when  for  economic 
or  social  reasons  the  government  ought  to 
run  a  deficit.  To  do  so  the  party  in  power 
would  have  to  win  the  suppwrt  of  20  percent 
more  members  in  each  house  than  it  does 
today.  The  president,  or  someone,  would 
have  to  bargain  with  more  stray  members; 
who  thinks  that  that  would  lead  to  an  epi- 
demic of  self-denial?  Last  summer,  when  this 
president  needed  every  Democratic  vote,  is  a 
case  in  point.  By  all  means  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, the  professed  fiscal  conservatives  of  the 
party  came  round  to  say  one  after  the  other, 
but  surely  not  at  the  expense 
of  *  *  *  imposing  an  energy  tax.  increasing 
grazing  fees,  cutting  farm  support  as  much 
as  the  president  proposed,  taxing  a  larger 
share  of  Social  Security  benefits,  cutting  de- 
fense, cutting  Medicare.  The  president  had  to 
deal  for  votes  and  then  was  condemned  for 
dealing  by  some  of  the  very  people  who 
threatened  to  withhold  their  votes  until  he 
dealt.  Will  they  change  the  Constitution  to 
bar  that  too? 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  some  members 
now  also  are  proposing  what  they  describe  as 
$103  billion  in  further  spending  cuts  over  the 
next  five  years.  To  lock  some  of  these  sup- 
posed savings  in  place,  they  would  reduce  the 
already  tight  appropriations  caps  that  were 
set  for  the  next  several  years  in  the  budget. 
The  problem  is.  they  don't  specify  enough 
new  cuts  to  get  the  caps  down  to  the  new  lev- 
els they  propose;  instead  they  try  to  snatch 
some  administration  proposals  that  the 
president  needs  to  get  spending  down  to  the 
existing  caps.  No  fair:  by  one  estimate,  to 
get  total  spending  down  to  the  point  they 
propose,  they  would  have  to  list  $70  billion 
more  in  specific  cuts  that  they  have.  That's 
the  opposite  of  a  blank  check:  it's  a  blank 
cut.  They  would  also  preempt  and  pocket  as 
"cuts"  some  health  care  savings  that  the 
president  has  proposed  to  use  in  financing 
health  care  reform. 

This  is  no  way  to  do  the  government's 
business.  The  amendment  and  proposed  cuts 
both  are  ragged,  slapdash  policymaking  that 
a  lot  of  members  think  would  do  them  some 
short-term  political  good.  They  would  mean- 
while do  the  country  long-term  substantive 
harm.  The  Democrats  should  beat  them 
back. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1993] 
Farewell  to  Ma.jorit\'  Rule 

The  Democratic  Congress  is  about  to  take 
up  legislation  that  would  basically  end  the 
American  system  of  majority  rule.  The  Sen- 
ate is  tentatively  scheduled  to  vote  some- 
time in  the  next  few  weeks  on  a  so-called 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  sponsors  of  the  simplistic  and  dan- 
gerous idea  are  said  to  be  within  a  few  votes 
of  the  two-thirds  they  need  to  send  it  to  the 
House.  A  similar  measure  fell  only  nine 
votes  short  in  the  House  last  year,  and  oppo- 
nents doubt  that  this  time  they  could  stave 
it  off. 

The  misnamed  amendment  wouldn't  so 
much  balance  the  budget  as  it  would  destroy 
political  accountability  by  creating  minor- 
ity control  of  both  houses.  The  budget  defi- 
cits of  recent  years  have  done  the  country 


enormous  damage,  but  they  have  been  the 
result  of  political,  not  constitutional, 
failings.  Such  deficits  did  not  exist  in  earlier 
years,  when  politicians  had  the  courage  to 
vote  no.  The  right  way  to  reduce  them  is  to 
approve  the  specific  tax  increases  and  spend- 
ing cut  that  the  goal  of  responsible  policy  re- 
quires. 

This  amendment  would  instead  allow  the 
members  once  again  to  postpone  the  very  ac- 
tion that  they  pretend  to  take.  They  would 
go  home  having  virtuously  voted  to  balance 
the  budget  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  distant 
future,  without  ever  having  had  to  say  how. 
They  mortgage  the  future  and  trivialize  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  preen  before  con- 
stituents without  inflicting  pain.  The  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  one  to  speak  out  against 
the  travesty,  educate  the  country  against  it 
and  provide  the  nervous  members  who  know 
better  with  the  cover  they  need  to  vote  no. 
His  aides  know  the  vote  is  coming;  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
But  so  far  the  White  House,  too.  has  gone  to 
ground. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  the  congressional  Demo- 
crats took  a  larger  step  toward  deficit  reduc- 
tion last  summer  than  they  have  been  given 
credit  for— and  perhaps  as  large  a  step  as  a 
recovering  economy  can  withstand.  Instead 
of  defending  their  actions,  they  seek  politi- 
cal purposes  to  give  the  impression  of  doing 
more  than  even  they  think  wise.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  ban  unbalanced  budgets,  just 
require  three-fifths  majorities  of  both  houses 
to  enact  them  or  to  raise  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  outstanding  federal  debt.  The  measure 
would  also  make  it  marginally  harder  to 
raise  taxes  than  to  cut  spending. 

The  budget  would  no  longer  serve  as  an 
automatic  economic  stabilizer,  wherein  a  re- 
cession creates  a  wider  deficit  and  the  deficit 
partly  offsets  and  cures  the  recession  in 
turn.  The  redistribution  role  of  the  govern- 
ment would  also  likely  be  reduced.  Demo- 
crats, including  those  who  are  unaccount- 
ably sponsoring  the  amendment,  can  like 
neither  of  these  likely  results.  But  the  worst 
is  that  40  percent  of  either  house  would  hold 
the  country  hostage,  and  you  can  bet  not 
just  on  fiscal  policy,  either,  but  on  every- 
thing that  a  budget  can  be  made  to  contain. 
You  heard  it  said,  and  rightly  so.  that  the 
country  in  the  last  election  traded  gridlock 
for  party  responsibility.  The  amenders  would 
trade  us  back  to  gridlock,  and  in  the  process 
compound  precisely  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment that  they  profess  to  deplore. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  say  to  my  friend,  Paul  Simon, 
that  I  regret  very  much  having  to  op- 
pose his  amendment.  I  know  how  seri- 
ously he  takes  this.  He  worked  on  it  a 
long  time.  We  worked  on  other  things 
together.  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  oppose 
him  on  this,  but  I  just  feel  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  now,  and  I  think 
that  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  lock  us  into  a  straightjacket 
that  we  would  regret  down  the  way. 
For  that  reason,  I  must  oppose  it  at 
this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  for  his  excellent  statement. 

I  yield  now  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  MURRAY]. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  despite 
the  fact  I  have  laryngitis,  and  it  is 
hard  to  speak,  I  do  speak  loudly  today 
in  opposition  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  knows  how  much  I  respect  him 
and  the  great  service  he  has  given  this 
country.  He  and  I  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  together,  and  he  knows  I 
agree  with  him  more  often  than  not  on 
budgetary  issues. 

In  fact,  we  both  agree  that  the  deficit 
must  come  down.  We  agree  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  serious  in  the  past 
about  living  within  its  means. 

But,  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
friends  disagree.  And,  today  we  do. 

Last  year,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  bold  plan  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  It  reversed  the  course  of  the 
past  12  years  of  reckless  borrow-and- 
spend  policies.  It  took  the  deficit  head 
on.  And,  it  is  working. 

It  is  working,  Mr.  President,  even 
better  than  the  most  wide-eyed  econo- 
mists thought  possible.  It  is  working 
because  we  made  tough  decisions  to  cut 
spending  programs.  It  took  courage, 
discipline,  and  common  sense.  And  we 
need  more  of  it  this  year,  especially  ais 
we  consider  health  care  reform. 

But  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
takes  no  courage,  no  discipline,  and  no 
common  sense.  It  denies  the  Federal 
Government — in  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country— the  basic  practice 
most  businesses  and  families  use  across 
this  country  to  stay  strong  and  sol- 
vent. It  denies  us  responsible  invest- 
ments in  the  future. 

There  has  been  lots  of  talk  here  al- 
ready about  the  future.  About  how  this 
amendment  will  help  American  chil- 
dren. But,  this  amendment  is  likely  to 
damage  the  economy  more  than  help 
our  children.  It  will  tie  their  hands.  It 
will  raise  their  taxes.  It  will  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  irresponsible  lev- 
els. 

It  also  teaches  our  children  a  dan- 
gerous lesson.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  responsible  bor- 
rowing. That  is  the  backbone  of  our  fi- 
nancial services  industry.  Saving  and 
investing.  After  all,  how  many  Amer- 
ican families  could  afford  to  buy  their 
homes  without  a  mortgage?  Or,  send 
their  children  to  colleges  without  a 
student  loan?  Maybe  the  majority  in 
this  Chamber,  but  only  a  small  minor- 
ity across  the  country. 

This  amendment  destroys  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  It  tells  our  kids,  if  they 
come  from  a  family  that  can't  afford  to 
pay  cash  for  a  home,  they  shouldn't 
try.  It  reaches  them  that  investment — 
even  if  that  means  borrowing  for  educ- 
tion— is  not  an  option. 

Congress  should  be  setting  an  exam- 
ple by  teaching  our  children  how  to  be 


responsible  borrowers.  How  to  think 
about  their  future  needs.  How  to  invest 
wisely,  how  to  plan  and  work  to  pay 
back  their  debts  in  a  timely  and  orga- 
nized manner.  This  amendment  does 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  words  on 
a  piece  of  paper  cannot  balance  the 
budget.  But  legislators,  like  you  and  I 
and  Senator  Simon,  can.  It  is  our  job 
and  responsibility  to  do  so.  I  have 
money  concerns  about  this  proposal. 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  not  told  us  how  they  intend  to 
balance  the  budget.  Which  taxes  will 
they  raise?  Which  programs  will  they 
cut? 

Will  the  big  States  with  more  votes 
in  the  other  body  be  able  to  dictate  the 
national  budget?  Will  they  be  able  to 
protect  their  programs,  while  smaller 
States,  like  mine,  will  suffer? 

I  fear  the  cuts  required  to  balance 
the  budget  will  fall  disproportionately 
on  the  smaller  States.  They  will  also 
fall  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society — our  chil- 
dren, our  elderly,  our  disabled  most  in 
need  of  help.  If  Social  Security  were  to 
be  cut  proportionately  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  the  cost  to  our  Nation's  elderly 
would  be  significant.  In  my  corner  of 
the  country.  Social  Security  payments 
will  be  cut  by  $1,000  per  person.  The 
total  loss  in  my  State  will  amount  to 
nearly  $1  billion  in  1999. 

And,  I  fear  the  economists  will  be 
proven  right.  Those  at  Wharton  predict 
Washington  State  will  lose  209,000  jobs 
2  years  after  this  amendment  takes  ef- 
fect. They  predict  my  State  will  expe- 
rience a  15-percent  drop  in  total  per- 
sonal income.  They  tell  me  hardest  hit 
will  be  the  manufacturing  sector — espe- 
cially the  aerospace  industry— which  is 
already  experiencing  massive  job 
losses. 

This  amendment  will  add  more  polit- 
ical game-playing  to  the  very  serious 
business  of  forming  a  national  budget. 
It  will  allow  40  percent  of  this  body  to 
bring  our  economy  to  a  halt.  The 
American  people  are  fed  up  with 
gridlock.  This  amendment  will  only  en- 
courage it. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  courage 
this  body  displayed  by  passing  last 
year's  budget,  we  would  abdicate  our 
responsibility  to  the  court  system. 

This  amendment  will  threaten  us 
with  a  new  power  tool  for  lobbyists 
who  will  say:  "If  I  do  not  get  my  way, 
I  will  challenge  this  budget  in  court." 
If  the  President  and  the  Congress  dis- 
agree on  spending  priorities  and  raising 
revenue,  does  that  mean  the  court  sys- 
tem will  write  our  budget?  Does  it 
mean  unelected  jurists,  accountable  to 
no  one,  will  wield  incredible  power? 

And,  does  it  mean  lobbyists  who 
roam  these  Halls  on  behalf  of  rich  and 
powerful  interests  will  win  out  over 
American  families?  The  weakest 
among  us  will  shoulder  a  dispropor- 
tionate  share   of   the   impact   of   this 


amendment.  How  many  children  have 
you  ever  seen  sue  the  Congress  for 
more  funding?  How  many  elderly,  or 
disabled? 

So,  Mr.  President,  before  we  talk 
about  how  much  we  are  helping  our 
children  by  passing  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  let's  think 
about  what  this  amendments  forces  on 
our  families,  and  the  bad  economic  and 
political  example  it  sets. 

Reducing  the  deficit  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  challenging  goals 
we  face  as  legislators.  My  grandparents 
fought  a  world  war  and  survived  the 
Great  Depression  because  of  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  invest  when  necessary. 
And,  my  family  has  ridden  out  nasty 
recessions,  because  we  were  able  to 
borrow. 

I  do  not  want  my  grandchildren's 
hands  tied.  It  is  not  fair  to  tell  them — 
after  we  are  long  since  gone — "you 
have  no  say  in  determining  your  fu- 
ture. Your  grandparents  have  told  you 
what  you  must  do." 

I  believe  in  budgets  which  reflect  to- 
morrow's economic  needs,  not  today's 
political  bargains. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  last  time  I  must 
rise  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  it  is  critical 
that  this  body  realize  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  this  country's  future 
fiscal  and  economic  health.  And  it  is  a 
tough  realization  too.  Mr.  President, 
because,  at  base,  it  is  a  recognition — an 
admission — that  Congress  lacks  the  in- 
stitutional ability  and  the  political 
fortitude  to  address  our  pressing  deficit 
and  national  debt  problems. 

In  fact.  Congress  suffers  from  what  is 
known  as  weakness  of  the  will  when  it 
comes  to  spending  taxpayers'  money. 
And  year  after  year,  it  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  that  Congress  is  inherently 
incapable  of  foregoing  Federal  deficit 
spending.  Look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  today's  call  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  but  one  of 
many  previous  attempts  to  erect  exter- 
nal controls  over  Congress'  ability  to 
spend  beyond  its  means. 

From  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act,  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings,  to  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act — all  of  these  deficit  tar- 
gets and  discretionary  spending  caps 
and  pay-as-you-go  provisions  were  sup- 
posed to  help  rein  in  Federal  spending 
and  lower  the  deficit. 

But,  looking  at  our  debt  and  deficit 
today,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
these  controls  were  not  enough.  It 
would  appear  that  we  require  some- 
thing more — something  that  Congress 


cannot    so    easily    ignore,    waive,    or 
amend. 

Mr.  President,  that  something  is  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution— a  constitutional 
mandate  requiring  the  Congress  to 
bring  Federal  spending  in  line  with 
Federal  revenues  by  the  year  2001. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  such 
an  amendment.  In  this  Congress  and  in 
past  Congresses,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation similar  to  that  which  we  are 
considering  today.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  Congress  requires  such  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  if  we  are  ever  to  ef- 
fectively combat  our  increasing  debt 
and  deficit  problems. 

While  CBO's  most  recent  projections 
show  the  deficit  declining  over  the  next 
few  years,  it  predicts  that  the  deficit 
will  continue  to  climb  steadily  after 
1997.  This  is  attributed  to  continuing 
increases  in  spending  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  expiring  discretionary 
spending  caps. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  are  somewhat  ef- 
fective in  holding  down  our  deficit,  but 
for  the  most  part,  policymakers  have 
looked  to  tax  increases  to  lower  the 
deficit  rather  than  cutting  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending. 

Over  the  next  5  years.  Federal  spend- 
ing continues  to  not  only  exceed  ex- 
pected revenues,  but  continues  to  grow 
from  about  $1.5  to  $1.8  trillion— about  a 
$300  billion  increase. 

Even  with  a  deficit  at  $176  billion  for 
1995,  we  still  expect  to  pay  close  to  $300 
billion  just  on  interest  on  the  debt  this 
year. 

Why  is  that,  Mr.  President?  It's  be- 
cause we  continue  to  spend  at  a  higher 
rate  each  year  than  we  collect  in  reve- 
nues. Indeed,  while  caps  and  taxes  may 
slow  the  growth  of  annual  spending, 
they  do  not  affect  the  fundamental 
cause  of  our  problems — Congress'  sys- 
temic inclination  toward  progressively 
higher  Federal  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  President,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  give  Congress  the 
political  fortitude  and  institutional 
ability  it  needs  to  close  the  ever-ex- 
panding black  hole  of  Federal  deficit 
spending. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  then  that  the 
administration  is  actively  opposing 
this  legislation.  Over  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  intends  to  work  hard  to  defeat 
the  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's position,  while  deficit  reduction 
and  debt  reduction  may  be  good  rea- 
sons to  raise  taxes  and  finance  more 
Federal  spending— they  are  not  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  justify  a  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  opironents  are  cur- 
rently waging  a  full  court  press  against 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  Just 
last  week  the  administration  started 
floating    around    projected    State-by- 


State  impact  analysis  detailing  the 
proposed  effect  the  amendment  would 
have  on  each  State  and  the  average 
taxpayer. 

They  threaten  the  taxpayer  with  new 
taxes,  and  the  States  with  new  bur- 
dens. Again,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  the 
taxpayer  must  always  be  called  upon 
first  to  finance  balancing  the  Federal 
Government's  checkbook? 

And  I  would  also  note  that  the  pro- 
jected costs  to  States  would  not  be 
nearly  so  high  if  they  were  not  bur- 
dened with  excessive  Federal  mandates 
and  regulations  that  we  are  all  aware 
of.  So,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  big 
picture  here,  Mr.  President. 

Every  year,  without  a  balanced  budg- 
et, it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  in  accumu- 
lated debt  and  interest.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  accept  annual  deficits  that  run 
from  about  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of 
Federal  spending  nor  can  we  continue 
to  make  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  that  exceed  annual  deficits. 

Otherwise,  if  we  do,  an  increasing 
share  of  our  taxes,  now  about  14  cents 
on  the  dollar,  will  go  to  financing  the 
debt,  and  it  will  go  higher. 

What  that  means  is  that  interest 
payments  will  consume  more  and  more 
of  Federal  spending,  sacrificing  many 
of  the  worthwhile  and  necessary  pro- 
grams that  opponents  cite  now  as  a  le- 
gitimate reason  for  defeating  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  des- 
perately needs  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  While  the  most  expedient 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit  may  be  to 
raise  more  taxes — as  we  can  all  recall 
from  the  tax  bill  last  summer— I  sub- 
mit it  is  not  the  right  way.  A  surer 
way,  a  more  fiscally  responsible  way,  is 
to  cut  back  Federal  spending  until  it  is 
in  line  with  Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
make  it  harder  to  raise  taxes  and  hard- 
er to  borrow  more  money,  thus  forcing 
Congress  to  face  the  tough  choices  nec- 
essary for  long-term  solutions  to  our 
debt  and  deficit  problems. 

Mr.  President,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  draconian,  it  will 
not  ruin  the  economy  and  end  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  as  the  naysayers 
would  have  you  believe.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  simply  force  Congress 
hand  on  taking  control  of  Federal 
spending.  Admittedly,  the  stakes  will 
be  high,  because  Congress  will  not  just 
be  breaking  Federal  law  if  it  fails  to 
meet  the  designated  balanced  budget 
date,  but  I  say  the  stakes  are  already 
high  and  we  cannot  afford  not  to  meet 
them  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  courage.  And  the  decision  is 
really  very  simple,  we  can  act  now  or 
be  forced  to  act  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  we  act  now,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting Senator  Simon's  balanced  budg- 
et amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  controls  2 
hours  and  44  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  controls  10  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  controls  42  minutes. 

Mr.  B'ifRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  some  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  if  he  wishes.  Otherwise,  I 
do  not  plan  to  speak  anymore  today 
and  I  do  not  have  any  speakers  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Frankly,  we  have  two 
Senators  who  have  indicated  they 
would  like  to  speak,  but  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  happy  to  speak  tomorrow.  I 
think  both  Senator  Simpson  and  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  indicated  a  desire  to 
speak,  but  we  are  checking  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  yield  back  all  the 
time  without  checking  to  see  if  this  is 
OK,  but  my  instinct  is  that  it  would  be 
OK  because  we  are  under  no  time  con- 
straints in  terms  of  tomorrow  or  after 
that. 

I  see  Senator  Hatch  here  on  the  floor 
now.  We  are  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  closing  up  for  the  evening.  Sen- 
ator Simpson  and  Senator  DeConcini 
indicated  they  would  like  to  speak,  but 
they  could  do  that  tomorrow  or  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  sure  could.  I  do 
not  see  any  problem  with  doing  that,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  like  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
hats  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 

llti6S  6&ch 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit    to    the    Senate     the    budget 
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scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32,  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 

This  report  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through  February  11,  1994.  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 287,  show  that  current  level 
spending  is  below  the  budget  resolution 
by  $4.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.7  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
$0.1  billion  above  the  revenue  floor  in 
1994  and  below  by  $30.3  billion  over  the 
5  years,  1994-98.  The  current  estimate 
of  the  deficit  for  purposes  of  calculat- 
ing the  maximum  deficit  amount  is 
$312.1  billion,  $0.7  billion  below  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  1994  of 
$312.8  billion. 

Since  the  last  report,  dated  January 
27,  1994.  Congress  approved  and  the 
President  signed  H.R.  3759,  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  Los  Angeles  Earthquake  Dis- 
aster Assistance  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses (Public  Law  103-211).  These  ac- 
tions changed  the  current  level  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1994. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  1994  budg-et  and  is  current  through  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1994.  The  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  are  consistent 
with  the  technical  and  economic  assump- 
tions of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  64).  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as 
amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  7, 
1994.  Congress  approved  and  the  President 
signed  H.R.  3759.  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake disaster  assistance  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Public  Law  103-211).  These  actions 
changed  the  current  level  of  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 


THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994,  103D  CONGRESS,  20  SESSION,  AS  OF 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FEBRUARY  II,  1994 

(In  tuitions  of  dollarsi 


Budget  res- 
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Current 

level  ovef/ 

Coo  Res 

leveM 

undei  reso- 

64)1 

lution 

ON-BUOGH 

Budtel  autlionty  . ._ 

Outlays    _ 

Revenues 

1994  _... 

1994-98  

Maiimum  deficit  amount 
Debt  sut)|ect  to  limit 

Off-BUDCn 
Social  Secunty  outlays 

1994    

1994-98    

Saial  Security  revcnuK: 

1994  

1994-98  
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1.2181 

1.218.9 
1.2175 

-4  4 
-07 

9053 
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3128 
4,7319 

9054 
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01 
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-283.8 
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3362 
1.8714 
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-06 

'  Reflects  revised  allocation  under  section  9(g)  of  H  Con  Res  64  for  ttie 
Oeticit-Neutral  reserve  fund 

'Current  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  ef- 
fects of  all  legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
fo(  his  approval  In  addition,  full-yeai  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  for  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations even  if  the  appropriations  have  not  l>een  made  TIte  current 
level  of  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  U  S  Treasury  information  on 
pulilic  debt  transactions 

Note — Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 
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Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
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1994  (Public  Law  102-211) 
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ENTITLEMENTS  AND 
MANDATORIES 

Budget  resolution  baseline  esti- 
mates of  appropriated  enti- 
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tory  today  by  winning  her  sixth  Olym- 
pic medal. 

Bonnie  Blair  surpassed  the  ranks  of 
swimmer  Janet  Evans,  sprinter  Evelyn 
Ashford,  and  diver  Pat  McCormick  by 
winning  the  gold  in  both  the  500  meter 
speed  skating  event  on  February  19, 
and  in  the  1,000  meter  event  today  at 
the  16th  Olympic  winter  games  being 
held  in  Lillehammer,  Norway. 

On  skates  since  the  age  of  2,  Ms. 
Blair's  life  has  been  an  exercise  in  per- 
severance, determination,  dedication, 
and  achievement. 

When  no  company  would  endorse  her, 
Ms.  Blair  went  door  to  door  in  her 
hometown  of  Champaign,  IL,  asking  for 
donations  to  help  finance  her  Olympic 
dreams. 

With  the  support  of  her  family  and 
community,  Ms.  Blair  has  set  Amer- 
ican records  in  both  the  1,000  and  1,500 
meter  speed  skating  events  and  a  world 
record  in  the  500  meter  event; 

Mr.  President,  Bonnie  Blair  has  ex- 
emplified the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  four  winter  Olym- 
pics. 

She  has  met  her  victories  as  well  as 
her  defeats  with  grace  and  integrity. 

At  a  time  when  the  Olympic  games 
have  been  overshadowed  by  con- 
troversy, Ms.  Blair  has  risen  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  fact,  Ms.  Blair  has  become  a  role 
model  for  our  Nation's  youth  by  vol- 
unteering with  the  national  committee 
of  the  Leukemia  Society  of  America 
and  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation 
and  by  showing  them  that  they  can 
succeed  if  they  follow  their  passions 
and  strive  to  do  their  best. 

We  in  Illinois  thank  Bonnie  for  giv- 
ing her  time,  her  energy,  and  her  tal- 
ent to  her  country. 

We  are  proud  that  she  is  one  of  our 
own  and  we  wish  her  the  best. 
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'  Includes  budget  committee  estimate  of  t2  4  billion  in  outlay  savings  tor 
FCC  spectrum  license  fees 

'  Includes  changes  to  baseline  estimates  of  appropriated  mandatories  due 
to  enactment  of  Public  law  103-66 

'  In  accordance  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  the  total  does  not  in- 
clude tI3.308  million  in  budget  authority  and  {8.5%  million  in  outlays  in 
emergency  funding 

'  At  ttie  request  of  commitlee  staff,  current  level  does  not  include  scoring 
of  section  601  of  Public  Law  102-391 

Note — Numbers  m  parentheses  are  negative  Detail  may  not  add  due  to 
rounding 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BONNIE 
BLAIR 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Bonnie  Blair — 
an  exceptional  woman  from  my  home 
State  of  Illinois  who  became  the  most 
decorated  woman  in  U.S.  Olympic  his- 


THE  DEATH  OF  MARY  LASKER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
personal  sadness,  I  rise  to  honor  the 
memory  of  an  outstanding  woman,  a 
champion  of  medical  research,  and  a 
friend.  Mary  Lasker,  who  died  Monday 
at  the  age  of  93,  was  a  person  of  deep 
commitment,  intelligence,  and  compas- 
sion. She  devoted  her  adult  life  to 
bettering  the  world  in  a  myriad  of 
ways,  ranging  from  preventing  disease 
to  promoting  beauty. 

Mary  Lasker's  influence  on  the  life  of 
this  Nation  began  very  early.  A  grad- 
uate of  Radcliffe  College,  she  never  for- 
got a  childhood  filled  with  illness  and 
the  early  loss  of  her  parents  to  disease. 
She  developed  a  passion  for  promoting 
medical  research,  and  she  had  far  more 
than  concern  and  passion  to  devote  to 
her  cause.  Mary  had  a  clear,  level- 
headed way  of  thinking,  and  knew  how 
to  approach  people — including  Senators 
and  Presidents.  Her  advice  was  invalu- 
able,  her  encouragement  undaunting, 


and  her  followthrough  impeccable.  If 
Mary  said  she  wanted  to  work  on  fund- 
ing a  particular  project,  she  simply  did 
not  give  up  until  it  happened. 

Her  winning  attitude  and  genuinely 
noble  goals  were  only  part  of  what 
made  Mary  so  effective.  Mary  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to  lend  fi- 
nancial support  to  her  dreams,  and  did 
so  with  a  generosity  that  is  rare  and 
unstinting. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
thing  that  Mary  did  was  to  make  the 
Nation— and  the  world— confront  the 
existence  and  the  reality  of  cancer.  It 
has  been  widely  reported  that  in  the 
forties,  when  no  one  acknowledged  can- 
cer, Mary  persuaded  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  to  say  the  word  "cancer"  on 
the  air.  And  she  did  not  give  up  then.  I 
remember  well  how  hard  Mary  worked 
to  pass  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971, 
and  to  establish  and  fund  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Through  her  private 
philanthrophy,  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  organization  that  would  become 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  was 
its  honorary  president  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Mary's  commitment  to  promoting 
medical  research  extended  far  beyond 
cancer,  however.  She  helped  persuade 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  finance  medical  research  at 
a  time  when  such  research  was  gen- 
erally funded  privately.  She  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  promoting 
and  funding  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  helped  it  become  the 
preeminent  medical  research  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  and  she  was  involved 
in  creating  the  NIH  Institutes  that 
study  heart  disease,  mental  health,  and 
arthritis.  Mary  and  her  husband  Albert 
created  the  prestigious  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Research  Awards,  which  are 
given  annually— 51  of  these  awardees 
have  gone  on  to  receive  the  Nobel 
Prize. 

I  would  add  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mary  Lasker  and  the  privilege 
of  working  with  her  on  a  number  of 
pieces  of  health  care  legislation  which 
she  supported.  And  I  can  fully  attest  to 
her  intensity,  her  perseverance,  and 
her  strong  will.  In  fact,  she  played  a 
very  real  role  in  my  decision  to  run 
and  helped  me  immensely  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mary's  interest  and  influence  ex- 
tended beyond  the  area  of  science  and 
medical  research  and  into  the  arts  and 
environment.  She  was  an  avid  art  col- 
lector and  a  trustee  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in 
New  York,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Society  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capitol. 
For  this  last  achievement,  Mary  may 
be  best  remembered  in  the  spring,  when 
the  million  daffodils  she  helped  pur- 
chase bloom  along  Washington.  DC, 
streets  and  parkways,  planted  as  part 
of  Lady  Bird  Johnsions  beautification 
program.  Mary  made  similar  improve- 
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ments  in  New  York  City,  hoping  to 
bring  beauty  to  inner  city  urban  areas. 
In  1985,  in  recognition  of  her  beautifi- 
cation efforts,  a  new  variety  of  tulip 
was  named  for  her. 

Mary  Lasker's  achievements  were  ac- 
knowledged by  a  grateful  Nation  on 
many  occasions.  In  1969,  she  was  award- 
ed the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
the  highest  civilian  award  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  And  in  1989,  she  was 
awarded  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal, 
the  highest  award  that  the  Congress 
can  give. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  sponsor 
of  the  1987  legislation  which  resulted  in 
Mary  Lasker's  Congressional  Gold 
Medal,  I  am  deeply  aware  of  her  innu- 
merable contributions  during  a  full, 
productive  and  immensely  good  life. 
We  will  miss  her  deeply  and  hope  that 
her  memory  will  serve  to  inspire  us  to 
go  forward  to  make  her  many  dreams  a 
reality. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
AND  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1994 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation 
aimed  at  reforming  the  Social  Security 
disability  payment  system  for  disabled 
substance  abusers.  This  initiative,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Cohen,  addresses 
the  problem  of  recipients  using  their 
disability  payments  to  finance  their 
addictions  and,  in  the  process,  to  wors- 
en their  disability. 

I  support  all  provisions  of  the  bill,  es- 
pecially important  provisions  expand- 
ing to  Social  Security  disability  in- 
come [SSDI]  the  current  supplemental 
security  income  [SSI]  mandatory 
treatment  and  representative  payee  re- 
quirements. To  improve  accountability 
for  the  proper  use  of  disability  funds,  a 
representative  payee  would  be  a  li- 
censed agency  or  comparable  facility. 
Representative  payees  would  no  longer 
be  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  recipient, 
as  such  persons,  in  the  past,  have  chan- 
neled payments  directly  to  the  recipi- 
ent for  purchase  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

In  addition,  beneficiaries  would  no 
longer  receive  a  lump-sum  retroactive 
payment.  Rather,  this  money  would  be 
placed  in  a  managed  trust  to  protect 
the  individual  from  using  it  to  acquire 
drugs  or  alcohol.  Finally,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  expand  the  number  of  referral 
monitoring  agencies  so  that  each  State 
is  able  to  monitor  the  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  disability  funds  and  the  re- 
cipient's compliance  with  treatment. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Cohen  has 
incorporated  two  suggestions  I  put  for- 
ward to  secure  adequate  treatment. 
Perhaps  most  important  is  that  treat- 
ment priority  be  given  to  those  dis- 
abled by  addiction.  Such  treatment 
would  be  provided  through  the  Federal 
Substance  Abuse  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. Additionally,  individuals  would 
receive  treatment  in  private  facilities 


using  their  existing  Medicaid  entitle- 
ments where  feasible.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  priority  to  substance 
abusers  who  receive  benefits  so  that 
they  can  be  restored  to  functional  ca- 
pacity as  quickly  as  possible  and  there- 
by reduce  drain  on  the  SSA  disability 
system. 

Also  included  is  a  revision  of  the  cer- 
tification procedure  for  disabled  sub- 
stance abusers.  Currently,  recipients 
may  collect  payments  indefinitely  be- 
cause their  disability  status  often  is 
never  reviewed.  Under  this  provision, 
these  individuals  would  have  to  reapply 
for  disability  every  2  years,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  average  treatment  pe- 
riod. Last,  those  disabled  by  substance 
addiction  would  receive  SSI  and  SSDI 
payments  for  a  cumulative  total  of  3 
years,  during  which  period  they  would 
be  expected  to  be  under  treatment. 
After  3  years,  recipients  who  have  not 
responded  to  treatment  could  qualify 
for  continued  care  and  benefits  if  they 
were  diagnosed  with  a  different  mental 
illness. 

I  am  aware  that  the  block  grant  sys- 
tem does  not  have  adequate  treatment 
capacity  at  this  time.  Although  this 
legislation  does  not  create  treatment 
slots,  it  does  initiate  a  process  to  en- 
sure eventual  treatment.  Individuals 
would  be  enrolled  in  treatment  or  be  on 
a  treatment  waiting  list  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  disability  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  reforming  SSI  and 
SSDI  payment  systems  is  vital  to  the 
needs  of  individuals  disabled  by  addic- 
tion. Guaranteeing  the  appropriate  use 
of  benefits,  while  assuring  that  needed 
treatment  is  sought,  is  key  if  individ- 
uals are  to  work  toward  overcoming 
their  disability. 

I  welcome  any  suggestions  my  col- 
leagues or  others  may  have  for  improv- 
ing these  proposals. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point:) 


VIRGINIA  CAVALIERS:  TRUE 
CHAMPIONS 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1993,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Soccer  team  defeated  Princeton 
University  by  a  score  of  3-1,  thereby 
earning  the  opportunity  to  advance  to 
the  NCAA  championship  game  2  days 
later.  On  December  5,  the  Cavaliers  de- 
feated the  South  Carolina  Gamecocks 
2-0,  to  win  the  1993  NCAA  national 
championship  in  men's  soccer. 

This  achievement  is  noteworthy  on 
its  own  account;  but  it  is  even  more  re- 
markable because,  with  this  victory, 
the  Virginia  Cavaliers  became  the  only 
team  in  NCAA  history  to  win  three 
consecutive  NCAA  national  titles. 

On  Friday.  February  25,  Senator 
Warner  and  Senator  Robb  of  Virginia, 
along  with  Senator  Reid  of  Nevada, 
will  recognize  this  team's  achievement 
with  a  special  reception  in  its  honor  at 
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the  U.S.  Capitol.  Later  in  the  day. 
President  Clinton  and  Vice  President 
Gore  will  also  meet  with  the  team  in  a 
special  ceremony  at  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building. 

Head  Coach  Bruce  Arena,  completing 
his  16th  season  at  Virginia,  has  pro- 
duced an  outstanding  career  record  of 
252-54-29.  for  a  .796  percent  winning 
percentage.  He  and  his  staff— assistant 
coach  George  Gelnovatch,  graduate  as- 
sistant coach  Bob  Willen.  undergradu- 
ate assistant  coach  Erik  Imler,  trainer 
Sue  Foreman,  and  managers  Carmen 
Hubbard,  Felice  Frederick,  and  Sam 
Islam— are  to  be  commended  for  their 
dedication  and  hard  work. 

The  team  members  also  deserve  rec- 
ognition and  commendation,  and  their 
names  are  to  be  included  in  the  Record 
where  they  will  become  a  permanent 
part  of  our  Nation's  history: 

Player,  Position.  Hometown: 

Jeff  Causey.  Goalkeeper.  Gainesville.  VA. 

Tom  Henske.  Goalkeeper.  E.  Northport, 
NY. 

Taylor  Barada.  Goalkeeper,  Durham,  NC. 

Mark  Peters.  Goalkeeper.  Winchester,  VA. 

Scott  Hodge.  Goalkeeper,  Oakton.  VA. 

Claudio  Reyna.  Midfielder.  Springrfield,  NJ. 

Mike  Slivinski,  Forward/Midfielder,  St. 
Charles,  MO. 

Nate  Friends,  Forward/Defender.  Vienna, 
VA. 

Mike  Fisher,  Midfielder,  Batavia,  IL. 

Damian  Silvera,  Midfielder.  Huntington, 
NY. 

Tain  Nix,  Midfielder,  Fairfax.  VA. 

A.  J.  Wood,  Forward.  Rockville,  MD. 

Brian  Bates.  Defender/Midfielder, 

Woodbrldge.  VA. 

Brandon  Pollard.  Defender.  Richmond.  VA. 

Sean  Feary,  Midfielder/Defender.  Fairfax 
SUtion,  VA. 

Key  Reid.  Midfielder,  Searchlight,  NV. 

Steve  Johnson,  Forward/Defender.  Lexing- 
ton. KY. 

David  Fitzmaurice,  Midfielder.  Wyckoff. 
NJ. 

Clint  Peay.  Defender.  Columbia.  MD. 

David  Cox.  Defender.  Midlothian.  VA. 

Tom  Baker.  Defender/Midfielder,  Plym- 
outh. MI. 

Bruno  Menezes,  Defender/Midfielder,  Dunn 
Loring.  VA. 

Chris  Lake,  Midfielder/Defender,  Trenton, 
NJ. 

Ryan  Borst.  Midfielder/Defender, 

Ridgefield.  CT.« 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2455.  An  Act  to  help  local  school  sys- 
tems achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the 
year  2000.  every  school  in  America  will  be 
free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learn- 
ing, by  ensuring  that  all  schools  are  safe  and 
free  of  violence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  South  Pacific  region. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  South  Pacific  region:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2455.  An  act  to  help  local  school  sys- 
tems achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the 
year  2000.  every  school  in  America  will  be 
free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learn- 
ing, by  ensuring  that  all  schools  are  safe  and 
free  of  violence. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2211.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  of  a  review  of  the 
continued  requirement  for  draft  registration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-367.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  36 
"Whereas,  the  discovery  of  a  virulent  spe- 
cies of  whitefly   that  attacks   most   crops, 
continued  outbreaks  of  Mediterranean  and 


Mexican  fruit  flies  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  extensive  damage  to  graperoot  stock 
by  phylloxera,  and  the  imminent  arrival  of 
Africanized  honey  bees  join  a  growing  list  of 
pests  and  diseases  that  threaten  the  long- 
term  health  and  economic  vitality  of  Califor- 
nia agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  farmers  in  California  and  across 
the  United  States  are  faced  with  the  whole- 
sale loss  of  many  of  the  synthetic  pesticides 
and  chemicals  that  they  have  relied  upon  for 
control  and  eradication  of  pests;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  studies  of  available  pest 
management  alternatives  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California  and  others  reveal 
that  economically  viable  and  environ- 
mentally compatible  alternatives  are  not  yet 
available  for  many  pesticides  and  chemicals: 
and 

"Whereas,  insect  and  microbial  pests  are 
showing  increased  resistance  to  many  of  the 
compounds  which  remain  on  the  market;  and 

"Whereas,  research  into  promising  new 
pest  management  technologies  and  strate- 
gies has  met  with  some  success  over  the  past 
decade,  most  notably  in  the  areas  of  inte- 
grated pest  management,  biological  control, 
and  bioengineering;  however,  nothing  short 
of  a  major  expansion  and  acceleration  of  re- 
search focusing  on  long-range  solutions  Is  re- 
quired; and 

"Whereas.  California  agriculture  is  not 
only  in  danger  of  losing  the  ongoing  battle 
against  pests  with  subsequent  reductions  in 
the  quality  of  food  and  fiber  produced,  but 
could  see  access  to  many  foreign  markets 
closed  or  severely  restricted  with  significant 
negative  impacts  to  the  state's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Conference  Report  from  the 
United  States  House  and  Senate  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  for  the  1991 
fiscal  year,  in  response  to  the  challenges 
cited  above,  directed  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  to  conduct 
a  study  of  alternative  pest  management  con- 
tainment and  quarantine  facility  needs  in 
California;  and 

"Whereas,  a  USDA  facility  study  panel  vis- 
ited the  Davis  and  Riverside  campuses  of  the 
University  of  California  in  June  1991  and 
concluded  their  report  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities 'could  have  a  significant  [positive] 
impact  on  U.S.  agriculture';  and 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  California,  in 
cooperation  with  the  USDA.  the  Department 
of  Food  and  Agriculture,  commodity  groups, 
and  other  interested  parties,  is  proposing  the 
construction  of  modern,  environmentally  se- 
cure, alternative  pest  management  contain- 
ment and  quarantine  facilities  at  the  River- 
side and  Davis  campuses;  and 

"Whereas,  these  modern  containment  and 
quarantine  facilities,  once  operational, 
would  support  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
program  designed  to  draw  upon  the  breadth 
of  university,  state,  and  federal  expertise 
within  California  and  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  construction  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cilities would  provide  significant,  long-term 
benefits  to  growers,  ranchers,  environ- 
mentalists, and  consumers  as  a  result  of  re- 
search leading  to  reduced  applications  of 
pesticides  and  other  chemicals  and  accept- 
ance and  expanded  use  of  biological  control 
agents,  genetically  engineered  organisms, 
and  other  'cutting-edge'  technologies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  research  conducted  in  these 
facilities  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
agricultural  pest  quarantine  regulations  and 
restrictions  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  and  the  USDA;  and 

"Whereas,  these  facilities  would  conduct 
research  that  serves  the  interests  of  agrri- 


culture  in  California  as  its  foremost  purpose; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  combined  resources  of  this 
federal-state  partnership  would  permit  a  fo- 
cused, mission-oriented  research  program  on 
a  scale  not  otherwise  possible;  and 

"Whereas,  this  federal -state  partnership 
for  agricultural  research  has  led  to  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  and  advances  over  the 
past  century  to  the  benefit  of  every  Amer- 
ican consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  this  research  also  has  helped 
build  an  export  industry  that  generates  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  net  income  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  already  has  pro- 
vided funding  in  the  USDA-Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  budget  for  the  1992 
and  1993  fiscal  years  for  predesign  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposed  facilities  at  the 
Davis  and  Riverside  campuses;  and 

"Whereas,  this  funding  has  been  matched 
by  the  University  of  California;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly, 

"That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  support  the  construction  of  modern, 
state-of-the-art.  alternative  pest  manage- 
ment containment  and  quarantine  facilities 
in  California;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That,  beginning  in  the  1994  fis- 
cal year,  the  Congress  provide  construction 
funds  on  a  cost-share  basis  with  the  State  of 
California  for  a  21,400  assignable  square  foot 
laboratory  and  support  facility  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside,  to  accelerate 
research  leading  to  the  development  of  bio- 
logical and  other  natural  controls  for  the 
whitefly  and  other  pests;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  beginning  in  the  1994  fiscal  year, 
the  Congress  provide  construction  funds  on  a 
cost-share  basis  with  the  State  of  California 
for  a  40.000  assignable  square  foot  contain- 
ment and  quarantine  facility  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Davis,  that  will  support 
research  into  environmentally  compatible 
pest  management  strategies,  including  bio- 
logical control,  bioengineering.  genetically 
altered  organisms,  and  other  promising  bio- 
technology applications;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  Congress  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds,  beginning  in  the  1994  fiscal  year, 
to  allow  construction  to  be  sequenced,  with 
the  biological  control  laboratory  at  River- 
side proposed  for  completion  by  the  1996  fis- 
cal year  and  the  biological  control,  bio- 
technology, and  bioengineering  containment 
facility  at  Davis  proposed  for  completion 
during  the  1997  fiscal  year;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

POM-368.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  53 

"Whereas,  the  Norton  Air  Force  Base  in 
San  Bernardino,  California,  is  on  the  United 
States  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission's list  of  military  bases  recommended 
for  closure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  closing  of  Norton  Air  Force 
base  may  result  in  a  devastating  loss  of  more 
than  9,000  jobs  in  the  San  Bernardino  area; 
and 
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"Whereas,  in  September  1993.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  name  a  limited  number 
of  new  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  centers  to  be  located  throughout  the 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  as  the  "accounting  firm"  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Defense  Finance 
and  Accounting  Service  has  taken  over  re- 
sponsibility of  installation-level  accounting 
and  reporting  for  all  general  funds,  the  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund,  revolving 
funds,  trust  funds,  accounts  payable,  ac- 
counts receivable,  billings,  debt  manage- 
ment, cash  accounting,  funds  authentica- 
tion, and  certain  managerial  accounting 
functions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Norton  Air  Force  Base  site 
is  ideally  suited  for  the  location  of  a  Defense 
Finance  and  Accounting  Service  center;  and 

"Whereas,  the  existing  Norton  Air  Force 
Base  infrastructure  could  easily  be  adapted 
for  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service 
center  use;  and 

"Whereas,  a  Defense  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Service  center  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
would  provide  highly  cost-effective  service 
and  support  of  Department  of  Defense  activi- 
ties on  the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  preliminary  studies  indicate 
that  a  minimal  expense  of  approximately  $4 
million  would  be  required  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Finance  and  Accounting  Service  center 
at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  and  that  this  ini- 
tial startup  cost  would  be  offset  by  reduced 
severance  payouts;  and 

"Whereas,  with  a  Defense  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Service  center  at  Norton  Air  Force 
Base  serving  as  an  "anchor"  tenant  and  em- 
ploying between  3.000  and  4.000  people,  its 
siting  would  begin  the  prompt  conversion  of 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  prior  to  operational 
closure;  and 

"Whereas,  a  Defense  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Service  center  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
would  have  the  added  benefit  of  encouraging 
other  new  businesses  to  locate  there:  and 

"Whereas.  Norton  Air  Force  Base  was  the 
only  California  military  facility  considered 
earlier  this  year  as  one  of  20  finalists  for  the 
selection  of  a  new  Defense  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Service  center;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly. 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia respectfully  memorialize  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  designate  the  Norton  Air  Force  Base  as  a 
location  for  a  Defense  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Service  center;  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense." 

POM-369.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Town  of 
North  Redington  Beach.  Florida  relative  to 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

POM-370.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Madison  County, 
Tennessee  relative  to  Interstate  69;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-371.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


■Proclamation 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
that  the  underdeveloped  area  of  West  Ten- 
nessee outside  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Jackson  and  Memphis  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  a  major  North-South  transportation  cor- 
ridor: and 

"Whereas,  the  collective  annual  averacre 
unemployment  rate  for  this  area  was  43.8 
percent  above  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  1980  through  1990;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  mi- 
norities, which  make  up  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  area,  was  50  percent 
higher  than  the  national  average  in  1990;  and 

"Whereas,  the  population  of  this  area  de- 
clined by  more  than  3  percent  from  1980  to 
1990  due  primarily  to  lack  of  employment  op- 
r>ortunities;  and 

"Whereas.  16  percent  of  families  and  22  per- 
cent of  children  are  below  the  poverty  level; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
area  is  30  percent  below  the  national  level: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  currently  underdeveloped 
area  in  West  Tennessee  shows  strong  poten- 
tial for  economic  growth  and  development, 
being  strategically  located  within  500  miles 
of  76  percent  of  the  nation's  major  markets; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  69  extension,  a 
high  priority  corridor  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  could  provide  a 
means  for  this  area  to  develop  to  its  poten- 
tial by  providing  a  North-South  transpor- 
tation route;  now.  therefore. 

"I.  Lieutenant  Governor  John  S.  Wilder, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  the  98th  General 
Assembly,  at  the  request  of  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Senator  Joe  Nip  McKnight.  do 
hereby  respectfully  request  that  the  route  of 
the  proposed  Interstate  69  extension  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Houston  pass  through  the  un- 
derdeveloped area  of  West  Tennessee." 

POM-372.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

Proclamation 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Ninety-Eighth  General  Assembly  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  200  and  the  Senate  of 
the  Ninety-Eighth  General  Assembly  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167.  both  of  which 
dealt  with  the  route  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
state 69  extension:  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
that  the  underdeveloped  area  of  West  Ten- 
nessee outside  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Jackson  and  Memphis  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  a  major  North-South  transportation  cor- 
ridor; and 

•Whereas,  the  collective  annual  averag^e 
unemployment  rate  for  this  area  was  forty- 
three  and  eight-tenths  percent  (43.8%)  above 
the  national  unemployment  rate  for  1980 
through  1990; 

"Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  mi- 
norities, which  make  up  almost  one-fourth 
(1/4)  of  the  population  of  the  area,  was  fifty 
percent  (50%)  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age in  1990;  and 

"Whereas,  the  population  of  this  area  de- 
clined by  more  than  three  percent  (3%)  from 
1980  to  1990  due  primarily  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities:  and 

"Whereas,  sixteen  percent  (16%)  of  families 
and  twenty-two  percent  (22%)  of  children  are 
below  the  poverty  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
area  is  thirty  percent  (30%)  below  the  na- 
tional level;  and 
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"Whereas,  this  currently  underdeveloped 
area  in  West  Tennessee  shows  strong  poten- 
tial for  economic  growth  and  development, 
being  strategically  located  within  five  hun- 
dred (500)  miles  of  seventy-six  percent  (76%) 
of  the  nation's  major  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  69  extension,  a 
high  priority  corridor  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  could  provide  a 
means  for  this  area  to  develop  to  its  poten- 
tial by  providing  a  North-South  transpor- 
tation route;  now.  therefore, 

"I,  Jimmy  Naifeh,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ninety-Eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  at 
the  request  of  and  in  conjunction  with  Rep- 
resentative Matt  Kisber,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  respectfully  request  that  the  route  of 
the  proposed  Interstate  69  extension  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Houston  pass  through  the  un- 
derdeveloped area  of  West  Tennessee." 

I>OM-373.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  47 

"Whereas,  H.R.  2853  has  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  create  the  San 
Gabriel  Basin  Demonstration  Project  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  groundwater  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  presents 
a  unique  set  of  environmental  problems;  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  is  a  195  square  mile  area 
located  approximately  10  to  20  miles  north- 
east of  downtown  Los  Angeles  in  Los  Angeles 
County;  and  it  is  the  home  of  1.000,000  to 
1,500,000  people  who  rely  on  the  grroundwater 
of  the  basin  for  their  primary  drinking 
water;  and 

"Whereas,  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  is  the 
most  heavily  contaminated  potable  ground- 
water basin  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  groundwater  in  the  San  Ga- 
briel Basin  is  heavily  contaminated  with 
toxic  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs),  in- 
cluding trichloroethylene  (TCE), 
perchloroethylene  (PCE),  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride (CTC);  four  separate  areas  of  con- 
tamination in  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  are  list- 
ed on  the  National  Priority  List  (NPL)  of  the 
Superfund;  and  the  areas  where  the  VOC  con- 
tamination exceeds  drinking  water  standards 
cover  approximately  30  to  40  square  miles; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  VOCs  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Basin  have  been  generated  by  hundreds  of 
commercial  and  industrial  facilities,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  is  also 
heavily  contaminated  with  nitrates  from 
over  a  century  and  a  half  of  agriculture  and 
ranching  in  the  valley  as  well  as  from  indus- 
trial and  residential  septic  systems;  and 

"Whereas,  once  contaminated,  ground- 
water is  very  difficult  to  clean  up  and  a 
plume  of  polluted  groundwater  will  migrate 
and  spread  contaminants  wherever  it  flows; 
and 

"Whereas,  forty-five  different  water  pur- 
veyors take  water  from  the  basin;  and  be- 
cause the  groundwater  flows  under  hundreds 
of  different  facilities,  apportioning  respon- 
sibility could  be  a  very  complicated  and  liti- 
gious process;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  approximately  275 
public  water  supply  wells  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Basin;  and  80  wells  have  contamination  lev- 
els exceeding  current  federal  drinking  water 
standards;  and 

"Whereas,  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  Dem- 
onstration Project  would  enable  the  Envi- 


ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  In  co- 
operation with  the  Main  San  Gabriel  Basin 
Water  Quality  Authority,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  all  local  water  agencies  in  the  San 
Gabriel  and  Central  Basins,  to  clean  up  the 
groundwater  of  the  San  Gabriel  Basin;  speci- 
fied facilities  would  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tract with  the  EPA  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
cleanup  costs;  and  those  facilities  that  con- 
tracted the  EPA  and  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tions would  be  exempted  from  Superfund  li- 
ability 

"Whereas,  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  Dem- 
onstration Project  presents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  community  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem  by  working  together  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  a  public-private  partner- 
ship; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  memorializes 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  H.R.  2853;  and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rei>- 
resentative  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
California." 

POM-374.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida 
relative  to  Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-375.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
relative  to  Bosnia,  Hercegovina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-376.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 
relative  to  violent  crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-377.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  16 

"Whereas,  legal  injustice  and  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  gender  have  long  existed; 
and 

"Whereas,  efforts  to  defeat  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  were 
aided  in  great  measure  by  an  insensitlvity  to 
the  essential  injustice  long  suffered  by  the 
woman  of  this  country  because  of  established 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  gender;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
clearly  support  an  end  to  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  gender  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  this  nation,  as  the 
United  States  has  previously  renounced  slav- 
ery, racial  discrimination  and  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or  gender; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  1972,  Congress  proposed  a  fed- 
eral Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  provide  for  equality 
of  the  law  regardless  of  gender,  which  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  1982;  and 

"Whereas,  the  West  Virginia  Senate  pre- 
fers that  each  state  ratify  the  federal  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  achieve  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
provide  that  gender  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
determining  the  legal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  thereby  recognizes  the  fun- 
damental dignity,  individuality  and  worth  of 
each  human  being;  and 

"Whereas,  the  West  Virginia  Senate  again 
stands  ready  to  ratify  a  federal  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  when  approved  by  Congress  for 
state  ratincation;  therefore. 


"fie  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"That  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia respectfully  requests  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
to  the  several  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  stating 
that  all  men  and  women  are  equal  under  the 
law;  and.  be  it 

" Further  Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  President 
and  Vice  FYesldent  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


quests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry; 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  994)  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  fresh  cut  flow- 
ers and  fresh  cut  greens  promotion  and 
consumer  information  program  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  floricultural  industry  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
103-229.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Greta  Joy  Dicus,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  1  year  (New  position); 

Margaret  Hornbeck  Greene,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (New  position); 

Kneeland  C.  Youngblood.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  3  years  (New  position); 

Frank  G.  Zarb,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
2  years  (New  position); 

William  J.  Rainer.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  5  years  (New  position); 

Gorton  P.  Eaton,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and 

Robert  Jay  Uram,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Frederick  L.  Feinstein.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Bernard  E.  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Charles  I.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 27,  1996. 

Margaret  A.  Browning,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  16,  1997. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees'  commitment   to   respond  to   re- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.     DODD     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Lieberman,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr.     Rieole,     Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Bond. 

Mr.     Sasser.     Mr.     Domenici.     Mr. 

Kerry.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Stevens,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Faircloth, 

Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Duren- 

berger,    Mr.    Thurmond,    and    Mr. 

MURKOWSKI); 

S.  1860.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  1995  Special 
Olympics  World  Games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  pigments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1862.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  public  financing 
of  and  spending  limits  on  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mrs.     Kassebaum.    Mr.    Kohl.    Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
S.  1863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial  Security   Act  to   institute  certain  re- 
forms relating  to  the  provision  of  disability 
insurance  benefits  based  on  substance  abuse 
and  relating  to  representative  payees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Res.  182.  A  resolution  entitled  "A  Call 
for  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  the  Pontian 
Greeks";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes. Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Faircloth.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 

BROWN.    Mr.   DURENBERGER.   Mr. 

THURMOND,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  and 

Mr.  STEVENS): 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  to  commemorate  the  1995 
Special  Olympics  World  Games;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


1995  special  olympics  world  games 
commemorative  coin  act 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
over  these  last  10  days  have  been  trans- 
fixed, spellbound — you  could  use  a  vari- 
ety of  different  adjectives  to  describe 
our  wonderment— at  the  performance 
of  athletes  around  the  world  as  they 
compete  in  Lillehammer  in  Norway, 
watching  the  winter  Olympics.  This 
evening  I  suspect  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  others  around  the  world  will 
be  watching  the  figure  skating  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  wish  to  watch  figure  skat- 
ing, but  we  have  all  been  moved  by  the 
competition  of  our  athletes. 

We  are  impressed  with  those  who 
compete  but  not  necessarily  who  are 
able  to  win  a  medal  at  the  winter 
Olympics.  We  will  have  a  wonderful 
event  in  Atlanta,  GA.  when  the  world 
comes  to  the  United  States  to  compete 
in  the  summer  Olympics  in  1996. 

It  is  that  spirit.  I  suppose,  of  striv- 
ing, the  tremendous  dedication,  the 
work,  the  desire  that  moves  all  of  us  to 
watch  these  young  people  from  around 
the  globe  spend  2  weeks  with  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic 
games.  We  learned  that  this  spirit  of 
striving  can  be  equally  noble,  whether 
it  leads  to  a  gold  medal  or  even  a  last- 
place  finish.  In  fact,  sometimes  we  are 
moved  more  just  by  the  effort  of  an  in- 
dividual rather  than  the  particular  mo- 
ment of  glory  and  victory. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  next  year,  Con- 
necticut will  host  a  similar  exhibition 
of  the  human  spirit.  These  are  the 
world  summer  games  of  the  Special 
Olympics.  It  is  in  honor  of  this  event 
that  I  am  today  introducing  the  1995 
Special  Olympics  World  Games  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  President. 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  had  a  vision, 
one  person  had  a  vision  of  an  inter- 
national sports  organization  for  people 
with  mental  retardation.  She  envi- 
sioned an  event  that  would  bring  joy 
and  pride  developed  from  competition 
to  those  the  world  believed  could  not 
compete  at  all. 

Today,  the  Special  Olympics  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful sports  and  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  the  world.  Nearly  1  million 
Special  Olympics  athletes  from  aiges  8 
to  80  train  and  compete  year  round. 
Every  4  years,  thousands  of  these  ath- 
letes gather  for  the  world  summer 
games.  I  am  proud  to  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  from  14  cities  worldwide. 
New  Haven.  CT.  was  selected  to  host 
the  Ninth  Special  Olympics  World 
Games.  The  entire  State  of  Connecti- 
cut is  now  gearing  up  for  those  games. 
Our  good  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Governor  Lowell  Weicker,  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  1995  Special  Olympics 
World  Games  Organizing  Committee. 

In  July  1995,  almost  7,000  athletes 
from   every   State   in   the   Union   and 


from  125  nations  from  around  the  world 
will  travel  to  Connecticut  to  compete. 
An  expected  half  million  spectators 
will  gather  to  witness  this  exciting  and 
inspiring  event. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  800,000  limited-edition 
$1  silver  coins  which  will  be  emblem- 
atic of  the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games.  Funds  raised  through  the  sale 
of  the  coins  will  support  the  Special 
Olympics.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
effort. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  one  single  dime.  All  the 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  sale  of  those 
coins. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  since 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  began  these 
games,  if  we  have  seen  them  ourselves, 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  doing, 
in  watching  a  child  who  is  a  special 
child,  either  with  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  striving  in  a  road  race,  a 
running  race,  a  jumping  contest,  the 
look  on  that  child's  face  in  being  em- 
braced and  hugged  by  others,  having 
achieved  something  that  they  did  not 
think  was  possible,  that  they  would 
even  be  able  to  compete,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  who  witnessed  such  an 
event  has  not  been  moved  by  it.  All  of 
us,  whether  we  know  anyone,  or  a  fam- 
ily that  has  suffered  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation,  are  moved  by  the 
human  spirit  when  it  achieves  and 
reaches  for  something  they  believe 
may  have  been  beyond  their  reach  or 
grasp. 

And  so  as  we  watch  these  wonderful 
Olympics  on  our  television  screens  in 
these  closing  days,  the  incredible  ath- 
letes from  around  the  world  who  are 
gathered  in  Lillehammer,  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves  as  well  that  there  will 
be  a  very  special  Olympics  in  this 
country  next  year  of  children  from 
around  the  world,  from  125  nations, 
who  may  lack  the  mental  ability  or 
physical  ability  to  compete  in  the  At- 
lanta or  Lillehammer  games,  but  none- 
theless are  just  as  noble  in  the  eyes  of 
God  as  any  other  child  competing  any- 
where else  in  any  other  kind  of  Olym- 
pics. 

This  coin  will  be  a  nobility,  or  a  way 
in  which  all  of  us  can  express  our  sup- 
port for  that  effort,  to  support  these 
young  people,  to  support  their  families, 
to  support  the  Committee  for  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

And  80  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  leg- 
islation and  to  as  well  announce  the 
cosponsorship,  of  which  we  have  many, 
of  about  14  or  15  Senators  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver  had  a  vision  of  an  inter- 
national sports  organization  for  i>eople 
with  mental  retardation,  one  that 
would  bring  the  joy  and  pride  devel- 
oped through  competition  to  those  the 
world  believed  could  not  compete. 

Today,  Special  Olympics  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
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sports  and  volunteer  organizations  in 
the  world.  Nearly  1  million  Special 
Olympics  athletes,  from  ages  8  to  80, 
train  and  compete  year  round  for  the 
love  of  sport,  the  thrill  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  for  some,  the  chance  to  com- 
pete in  the  quadrennial  world  summer 
games. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extraordinarily 
proud  to  report  that  from  14  cities 
worldwide.  New  Haven,  CT,  was  se- 
lected to  host  the  Ninth  Special  Olym- 
pics World  Games.  Accordingly,  in  July 
1995,  6,700  athletes  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  from  125  nations  around 
the  world  will  travel  to  Connecticut  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  the  desire, 
courage,  and  the  skills  to  compete  in 
world  class  competition. 

The  half-million  spectators  who 
come  to  watch  will  enjoy  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  inspiring  experi- 
ences of  a  lifetime.  They  will  see  out- 
standing athletic  competition  in  the 
true  Olympic  spirit. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  800,000 
limited-edition  $1  silver  coins,  which 
will  be  emblematic  of  the  1995  Special 
Olympic  World  Games.  Funds  raised 
through  the  sale  of  the  coins  will  be 
used  to  provide  a  world  class  sporting 
event  for  athletes  with  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  demonstrate  to  a  global  au- 
dience the  extraordinary  talents,  dedi- 
cation, and  courage  of  persons  with 
mental  retardation. 

I  am  joined  today  by  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  who  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  Special  Olympics  movement. 
President  Clinton  is  equally  supportive 
of  the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games,  and  he  recently  agreed  to 
honor  this  world  class  sporting  event 
by  serving  as  its  honorary  chairman. 

My  good  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Governor  Lowell  Weicker,  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  1995  Special  Olympics 
World  Games  Organizing  Committee  in 
Connecticut. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  games  will 
attract  a  half-million  spectators,  45,000 
volunteers,  and  1,500  representatives 
from  national  and  international  media. 
Tens  of  millions  of  people  will  view  the 
worldwide  television  coverage  of  this 
event. 

The  opening  ceremonies  alone  will 
probably  have  an  audience  of  90,000  per- 
sons and  be  televised  on  a  major  net- 
work. We  are  estimating  that  several 
heads  of  state  and  First  Ladies,  as  well 
as  20  to  30  Ambassadors  will  be  present 
when  President  Clinton  officially  opens 
the  games. 

The  excitement  and  splendor  of  these 
games  will  extend  well  beyond  the 
competition  on  the  field.  The  worlds  of 
science,  diplomacy,  art,  culture,  and 
entertainment  will  unite  in  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Special  Olympics 
and  achievements  of  persons  with  men- 
tal retardation. 

The  games  organizing  committee  has 
begun   collaborating  with   the   United 


Nations  and  with  leading  scholars  at 
Yale  University  to  ensure  that  the 
message  of  these  games  is  heard  and 
studied  by  the  world's  leading  policy- 
makers, educators,  and  scientists. 
Their  plans  call  for  an  international 
symposium  at  the  United  Nations  fo- 
cusing on  the  policy  and  programming 
issues  facing  people  with  mental  retar- 
dation all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  an  event  of  this  mag- 
nitude requires  substantial  organiza- 
tion and  planning.  It  also  needs  signifi- 
cant financial  resources.  The  cost-neu- 
tral bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  raise  up  to  $8  million  to  help  un- 
derwrite the  cost  of  staging  the  1995 
Special  Olympics  World  Games. 

The  thousands  of  athletes  who  train 
for  years  to  experience  the  excitement 
of  international  athletic  competition 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
New  Haven  for  the  change  of  a  lifetime. 
The  funds  raised  by  the  issuance  of  the 
coin  authorized  in  this  bill  will  help  en- 
sure that  their  dreams  come  true. 

The  coins  issued  pursuant  to  this  bill 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5134  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  newly  established 
numismatic  public  enterprise  fund.  The 
legislation  explicitly  stipulates  that 
the  minting  and  issuance  of  the  coins 
authorized  in  this  bill  shall  not  result 
in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion about  the  success  of  commemora- 
tive coins  in  the  marketplace,  so  let 
me  say  a  brief  word  about  the  1995  Spe- 
cial Olympics  World  Games  commemo- 
rative coin  offering.  First,  our  bill  pro- 
poses a  relatively  small  issue  of  a  sin- 
gle coin.  Second,  the  traditional  mar- 
ketplace of  2  million  devoted  coin  col- 
lectors will  be  significantly  expanded 
for  this  coin. 

The  Special  Olympics  movement  is 
worldwide  in  scope.  There  are  nearly  1 
million  Special  Olympics  athletes 
worldwide  and  nearly  450,000  in  the 
United  States  alone.  There  are  more 
than  1  million  family  members  in  the 
United  States  who  are  actively  in- 
volved with  Special  Olympics;  that 
number  increases  to  2  million  active 
families  worldwide.  There  are  more 
than  500,000  Special  Olympics  volun- 
teers and  250,000  coaches  worldwide. 

Families,  volunteers,  and  supporters 
of  the  Special  Olympics  movement  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  market  for 
consumer  products  advertised  in  con- 
nection with  the  1995  games,  including 
the  first-ever  Special  Olympics  coin. 

Moreover,  the  1995  Special  Olympics 
World  Games  Organizing  Committee 
has  developed  an  aggressive  marketing 
plan  that  will  utilize  the  Special  Olym- 
pics chapter  structure  in  every  State 
and  in  more  than  120  countries  around 
the  world.  Ads  will  be  run  during  the 
network  and  cable  broadcast  coverage 
of  the  event,  and  the  coins  would  be 
made    available    to    the    hundreds    of 
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thousands  of  Special  Olympics  support- 
ers who  attend  the  Games. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Special 
Olympics  is  a  movement  that  rep- 
resents 190  million  people  with  mental 
retardation  worldwide,  so  I  am  con- 
fident that  there  is  a  market  for  these 
coins. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  share  the  sport,  spirit, 
splendor  of  the  1995  Special  Olympics 
World  Games.  I  urge  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Dodd  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  which  authorizes 
the  minting  of  coins  to  commemorate 
the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games.  Although  the  sales  of  these 
coins  will  provide  important  financial 
support  for  the  Special  Olympics,  they 
have  a  much  larger  significance.  In  the 
past,  the  Treasury  has  issued  coins  for 
the  Olympics  and  the  World  Cup,  but 
this  will  be  the  first  time  for  an  inter- 
national sports  event  featuring  dis- 
abled athletes. 

In  my  view,  these  coins  are  more  evi- 
dence we  live  in  a  new  age  of  disability. 
In  1990,  Congress  passed  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act,  determined  to 
base  our  national  disability  policy  on 
the  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and 
full  participation.  Last  July,  to  extend 
these  principles  to  American  foreign 
policy,  I  introduced,  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support,  a  bill  which  recognized 
for  the  first  time  that  discrimination 
against  the  disabled  is  a  human  rights 
violation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Olympics 
helped  forge  this  new  age.  As  Sarge 
Shriver,  chairman  of  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, wrote  to  me  recently,  "for  10,000 
years  persons  with  mental  retardation 
have  been  hidden  in  jails  or  cooped  up 
in  institutions,  or  in  some  countries 
actually  killed.  In  1968  a  private  phil- 
anthropic movement  was  started  by  an 
American  woman,  and  since  then  life 
for  the  280  million  human  beings  with 
mental  retardation  have  been  changed 
forever."  Let  me  note  that  woman  was, 
of  course,  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver, 
Sarge's  wife. 

I  am  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics.  In  June  1974  I  spoke  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  the  Kansas  Spe- 
cial Olympic  Games,  which  I  had  just 
attended.  And  on  July  1,  1995,  I  hope  to 
join  the  6,700  athletes  with  mental  re- 
tardation from  125  countries,  the  spe- 
cial Olympics  team  from  Kansas,  and 
70,000  other  spectators  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  1995  Special  Olym- 
pics at  the  Yale  Bowl. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  note 
that  there  will  be  no  net  cost  to  the 
Government  in  minting  these  coins, 
lest  anyone  think  we  are  forgetting  our 
fiscal  responsibilities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  1995 
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Special  Olympics  World  Games  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  Beginning  on 
July  1,  1995,  my  home  town  of  New 
Haven,  CT,  will  have  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  hosting  the  1995  summer 
games.  This  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd  here  in  the  Senate  and 
by  Congresswoman  DeLauro  in  the 
House,  is  an  excellent  way  to  help  raise 
funds  for  the  event. 

The  Special  Olympics  provide  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  for  athletes 
with  mental  disabilities  from  around 
the  globe  to  come  together  and  share 
in  the  spirit  and  rewards  of  athletic 
competition.  All  over  the  world  Special 
Olympics  athletes  compete  year  round 
in  Special  Olympics  competitions. 
These  events  help  disabled  individuals 
strive  to  realize  their  full  potential, 
and  gain  the  sense  of  enjoyment  and 
self-worth  that  comes  from  doing  one's 
best. 

Those  athletes  that  reach  the  quad- 
rennial world  summer  games  will  have 
the  privilege  of  competing  in  a  world 
class  competition.  Organizers  of  the 
summer  games  expect  the  event  to  in- 
volve 6,700  athletes  from  over  120  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  2,000  coaches,  15,000 
families  and  friends,  45,000  volunteers, 
and  half  a  million  spectators.  Tens  of 
millions  of  people  are  expected  to  view 
television  coverage  of  the  games. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  event 
are  immeasurable.  As  we  know  from 
the  winter  Olympics  now  underway  in 
Norway,  Olympic  competition  benefits 
not  only  the  athletes  but  all  of  those 
who  participate.  The  dedication,  cour- 
age, and  spirit  demonstrated  by  the 
Special  Olympic  athletes  help  break 
down  the  stigma  and  stereotypes  asso- 
ciated with  mental  illness  and  remind 
all  of  us  how  important  it  is  to  build  a 
society  where  individuals  can  live  up  to 
their  full  potential. 


This  bill  will  authorize  the  issuance 
of  800,000  limited  edition  $1  silver  coins 
bearing  the  Special  Olympics  emblem. 
Money  raised  through  the  sale  of  these 
coins  will  help  fund  the  1995  Special 
Olympic  World  Games.  The  coins  will 
pay  for  themselves,  so  that  the  bill  will 
not  impose  a  net  cost  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Clinton 
is  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  games, 
and  that  Connecticut  Governor  Lowell 
Weicker  is  chairing  the  games  organiz- 
ing committee  in  Connecticut.  I  com- 
mend Governor  Weicker  for  his  com- 
mitment to  the  games,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and  with 
Senator  Dodd,  Congresswoman 
DeLauro,  and  with  our  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  help  make  the  1995  Special 
Olympic  World  Summer  Games  an 
event  all  Americans  can  participate  in 
and  be  proud  of. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  pigments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  grant 
temporary  duty  suspensions  for  the  im- 
portation of  several  chemical  products. 

These  products  are  colorants  that  are 
used  in  the  coating,  ink,  and  plastic  in- 
dustries; and  they  are  particularly  im- 
portant because  they  are  used  to  re- 
place colorants  that  use  heavy  metals 
such  as  lead  and  cadmium. 

Duty  is  placed  on  foreign  products  in 
order  to  prevent  harm  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies producing  the  same  product.  How- 
ever, in  this  case,  none  of  the  colorants 
in  question  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  That  means  that  the  granting 
of  these  duty  suspensions  should  not 
affect  any  domestic  chemical  industry. 


That  also  means  that  these  particu- 
lar duties  serve  solely  ais  an  added  cost 
to  those  U.S.  companies  who  need  the 
products  and  must  purchase  them  from 
foreign  firms.  We  have  one  such  com- 
pany in  my  State,  and  it  employs  some 
850  persons  in  a  town  with  a  population 
of  just  31,000.  making  it  the  major  em- 
ployer. In  this  difficult  economic  time, 
the  significant  cost  of  these  duties  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  the  company's  cus- 
tomers. That  means  the  company, 
faced  with  losing  customers  or  cutting 
back  internally,  has  no  choice  but  to 
cut  back  to  the  bone  internally.  This 
kind  of  cost  reduction  effort  inevitably 
threatens  jobs. 

Enactment  of  these  duty  suspensions 
will  ensure  that  our  domestic  coating, 
ink,  and  plastics  industry  compete  fair- 
ly with  foreign  competitors.  Our  for- 
eign competitors  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  extra  costs  imposed  by  these  du- 
ties. By  paying  these  duties,  our  indus- 
try is  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  duty  suspensions  through 
December  31,  1998.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  soon  will  move  to  enact  com- 
prehensive duty  suspension  legislation 
that  will  include  these  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  FX)R 
CERTAIN  PIGMENTS. 

(A)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  head- 
ings: 


"9902  32  11     Hostaperin  Yellow  H4G  (CAS  No  031837-42-1.  Pigment  Vellm  151)  (proviM  lor  in  subheadint  3204  17M) . 


99021  32  12  PV  Fast  Yellow  H3R  (CAS  No.  074441-0&-7:  Pigment  Yellow  181)  (pnwdeil  loi  in  subheading  3204  1730) 

990232  13  Hostaperm  Yellow  H3G  (CAS  No  068134-22-S:  Pigment  Yellow  1541  (provided  lor  in  subheading  3204  17  30)  . 

9902  32  14  Hostaperm  Yellow  H6G  (CAS  No  03563e-«3-6.  Pigment  Yellow  175)  (provided  tor  m  subheadmg  3204  17  30)  . 

9902  32  15  PV  Fast  Yellow  HG  (CAS  No  077804-81-0;  Pigment  Yellow  180)  (provided  tor  in  subheading  3204  17  30)    

9902  32  16  PV  Fast  Yellow  HGR  (CAS  No  129423-54-7:  Pigment  Yellow  191)  (provided  tor  in  subheading  3204  1730)  


9902  32  17  PV  Fast  Red  Hf4B  (CAS  No  059487-23-9.  Pigment  Red  187)  (provided  toe  m  subheading  3204  17  30) 

9902  32  18  PV  Red  HG  (CAS  No  043035-18-3:  Pigment  Red  247)  (provided  lot  in  subheading  3204  17  30)  , 

9902  32  19  PV  Red  HB  (CAS  No  043035-18-3.  Pigment  Red  247)  (provided  lor  in  subheading  3204  17  30) 

9902.32  20  PV  Fast  Orange  H4G-4.  (CAS  No  078245-94-0;  Pigment  Orange  72)  (provided  lor  in  subheading  3204.17.30)  . 


9902  32  21     Permanent  Yellow  NCG-71  (CAS  No  005979-28-2.  Pigment  Yellow  16)  (provided  lor  in  subheading  3204  17 10)  

9902  3222     PV  Carmine  HF4C  (CAS  No  051920-12-8;  Pigment  Red  185)  (provided  for  in  subheading  3204  17 10)  ..._ 

9902  3223     Novoperm  Red  HF28-01  (CAS  No  031778-1O-6;  Pigment  Red  208)  (provided  tor  in  subheading  3204  17 10)  
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
groods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  1862.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  and  spending  limits  on  Pres- 
idential election  campaigns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

TAXPAYER-FUNDED  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
SYSTEM  REPEAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  annual  poll  on  the  Presi- 
dential system  of  taxpayer-funded 
spending  limits  called  "the  checkoff." 
In  1992,  the  checkoff  rate  was  just  over 
17  percent,  continuing  the  nose  dive 
that  has  marked  it  since  soon  after  its 
inception.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  choose  not  to  divert 
$1  from  the  Treasury  to  prop  up  the 
Presidential  system. 

Five  elections  and  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  later,  the  fund  is  nearly 
bankrupt. 

Before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
in  recent  years,  one  nonpartisan  wit- 
ness after  another  has  testified  that 
the  Presidential  system  of  spending 
limits  doesn't  work  as  advertised.  It 
limits  neither  spending  nor  special  in- 
terests. 

We  have,  in  the  current  Presidential 
system,  an  expensive  failure  that 
Americans  do  not  choose  to  support 
with  taxes  they  have  already  paid.  The 
Presidential  system  is  a  massive  fraud 
that  most  Americans  are  not  falling  for 
anymore. 

Taxpayer  dollars  that  have  been 
pumped  into  the  Presidential  system 
have  not  replaced  special  interests — 
they  have  merely  augmented  them. 
Spending  has  not  been  limited  in  the 
Presidential  system — it  has  gone  un- 
derground into  "sewer"  soft  money. 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  and  the  system  it  props  up  is  a 
disaster,  riddled  with  special  interest 
soft  money— off  the  books,  unlimited 
and  undisclosed. 

Virtually  every  reputable  scholar 
who  has  studied  the  issue  believes  the 
Presidential  system  is  a  disaster. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  schol- 
ars is  Michael  Malbin  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  of  Government  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  1991: 

In  every  presidential  election  since  public 
funding,  spending  has  gone  up— with  more 
and  more  of  the  money  going  off  the  books 
and  underground.  If  people  care  enough 
about  an  election,  they  will  look  for  ways  to 
get  Involved.  If  they  are  big  and  well  orga- 
nized, and  cannot  contribute  directly,  then 
they  will  look  at  independent  expenditures. 
Or  delegate  committees.  Or  registration  and 


get-out-the-vote.  Or  communicating  with 
members.  Or  buying  issue  ads  that  publicize 
the  position  of  an  incumbent  without  di- 
rectly advocating  election  or  defeat.  Or  doz- 
ens of  devices — some  of  which  have  not  even 
been  thought  up. 

Off-the-book  activities  like  these  have  be- 
come more  prominent  in  every  election  since 
1976.  Some  of  them  can  be  regulated,  but 
there  is  no  way  they  can  all  be  eliminated 
without  running  roughshod  over  the  First 
Amendment.  More  importantly,  all  of  these 
devices  favor  the  well  organized  and  the  pow- 
erful over  smaller  participants.  What  the 
limits  seem  to  be  doing,  in  other  words,  is 
encouraging  the  powerful  to  engage  in  sub- 
terfuge and  legal  gamesmanship.  It  is  giving 
them  an  incentive  to  increase  their  influence 
in  ways  that  are  poorly  disclosed.  As  a  cure 
for  cynicism  or  corruption,  this  seems  bi- 
zarre. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  really  bizarre 
is  forcing  taxpayers  to  pay  for  a  proven 
disaster  and  proposing  to  expand  it  to 
include  congressional  races. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  published  an  edi- 
torial a  couple  of  years  ago  reflecting 
taxpayer  disdain  for  the  fund,  later  re- 
printed in  the  Lexington,  KY,  Herald- 
Leader: 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  taxpayers 
think  campaign  subsidies  are  a  bad  idea,  pe- 
riod. More  think  so  every  year. 

The  public's  support  for  public  financing 
can  be  measured  by  the  percentage  of  1040 
forms  filed  each  year  with  SI  or  J2  checked 
off  for  the  presidential  campaign  fund.  This 
is  not  an  extra  dollar  or  two  of  taxes,  just  an 
earmarking.  It  costs  the  filer  nothing.  Yet 
the  percentage  of  those  checking  off  has  fall- 
en every  year  since  1980  *  *  * 

Why  has  public  support  declined?  Perhaps 
because  the  public  is  learning  that  this  sub- 
sidy has  supplemented  rather  than  replaced 
special  interest  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  said  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  objective  scholars 
say,  despite  the  clear  rejection  of  the 
checkoff  by  our  constituents,  Ameri- 
cans actually  support  public  funding  in 
exchange  for  spending  limits  Many 
Senators  want  taxpayers  to  pay  for  all 
congressional  campaigns  as  well. 

Yet  over  80  percent  of  taxpayers 
choose  not  to  check  off  $1  from  taxes 
already  paid  to  go  to  the  Presidential 
system.  My  constituents  have  resound- 
ingly rejected  the  Presidential  system 
of  taxpayer  financing.  Only  10  percent 
of  Kentuckians  check  off  for  that  mess, 
to  allocate  SI  from  taxes  already  paid. 

Mr.  President,  that's  not  a  poll. 
That's  reality. 

There  is  no  outpouring  of  support 
among  Kentuckians,  or  residents  of 
any  other  State,  for  an  entitlement 
program  to  pay  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns. They  are  instead  screaming  out 
that  they  do  not  want  their  tax  dollars 
paying  for  anyone's  campaign.  Not 
ours.  Not  the  President's.  Not  David 
Duke's.  Not  Lenora  Fulani's.  Not  any- 
body's. 


And  certainly  not  a  campaign  that 
Lyndon  LaRouche  ran  from  his  prison 
cell.  Yet,  Mr.  LaRouche  soojx  will  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  funds  for  the 
Presidential  campaign  he  conducted 
while  serving  a  15-year  sentence  for 
fraud. 

The  taxpayer-funded  Presidential 
system  is  a  failed  government  program. 
Reformers  had  a  dream  in  the  1970s 
which  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  transformed  into  reality.  A  reality 
that  has  now  turned  into  the  tax- 
payers' nightmare.  The  fund's  support- 
ers had  a  Utopian  vision  of  a  system 
cleansed  of  special  interests,  where 
money  was  not  a  concern  for  can- 
didates. That  was  their  dream  two  dec- 
ades ago. 

Time  to  stop  dreaming,  Mr.  presi- 
dent. Time  to  wake  up.  The  Presi- 
dential system  is  a  disaster,  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  it  and  they  certainly  do 
not  support  it. 

Taxpayers  sure  are  not  clamoring  for 
a  taxpayer-financed  congressional  sys- 
tem. They  do  not  want  to  pay  for  David 
Duke  to  further  his  agenda.  They  do 
not  want  to  pay  for  Lenora  Fulani  to 
further  her  agenda.  They  do  not  want 
their  tax  dollars  used  to  pay  for  fur- 
thering anyone's  agenda. 

Voters  are  telling  us  that  it  is  time 
we  furthered  the  taxpayers'  agenda. 
Our  first  spending  cut  should  be  to  end 
a  politicians'  entitlement  program — 
the  taxpayer-funded  Presidential  sys- 
tem. 

To  add  a  little  historical  perspective 
to  this  issue,  let  me  add  the  following 
interesting  footnote:  former  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  made  the  follow- 
ing comment  to  a  colleague  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Presidential  Fund  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  its  creation  in  1974: 
"Congress  could  repeal  this  law  if  it  did 
not  work  out  as  we  intend,  at  any  time 
In  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  20 
years  since  that  debate.  The  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  has 
failed.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  end  it.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr. 
Kohl.   Mr.   Lugar,   Mr.   Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.    Bennett,    and    Mr.    Ste- 
vens): 
S.  1863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  institute  cer- 
tain reforms  relating  to  the  provision 
of  disability  insurance  benefits  based 
on  substance  abuse  and  relating  to  rep- 
resentative payees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  AND 

REHABILITATION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1994 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  Senators  Dole,  Kasse- 
baum, Kohl,  Lugar,  Thurmond,  Grass- 
ley,  Warner.  Domenici.  Chafee,  Ben- 
nett, and  Stevens  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  stop  the  flow  of  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  into  the  hands  of  ille- 
gal drug  users,  many  of  whom  simply 
turn  around  and  use  the  money  to  buy 
more  drugs. 

By  reforming  the  Social  Security  dis- 
ability programs,  our  legislation  will 
encourage  treatment  for  substance 
abusers,  get  tough  on  those  who  manip- 
ulate the  system,  and  send  the  strong 
message  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  no  longer  be  handing  out  blank 
checks  to  drug  dealers  and  addicts,  and 
others  who  are  not  seriously  trying  to 
help  themselves  when  rehabilitation  is 
possible. 

Under  current  law,  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics  are  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  income  [SSI]  and  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  [SSDI]  benefits  if  they 
are  not  able  to  work  and  if  their  dis- 
ability is  expected  to  last  more  than  1 
year. 

Although  the  current  law  places  con- 
ditions on  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
who  receive  benefits,  a  year-long  inves- 
tigation conducted  by  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  the  current  disability 
system  is  totally  out  of  control.  The 
laxity  in  the  system  not  only  wastes 
valuable  tax  dollars,  but  also  under- 
mines our  war  on  violent  crime  and 
drug  abuse  and  endangers  the  sub- 
stance abusers  themselves  by  giving 
them  more  money  to  fuel  their  addic- 
tions. 

Currently,  substance  abusers  are  eli- 
gible for  SSI  benefits  only  if  they  re- 
ceive appropriate  treatment  for  their 
substance  abuse,  if  treatment  is  avail- 
able. Also,  their  benefits  are  supposed 
to  be  paid  to  a  third  party  to  protect 
the  money  from  abuse. 

Our  investigation  found,  however, 
that  these  rules  are  rarely  followed.  In- 
stead, the  word  on  the  street  is  that 
the  Social  Security  disability  pro- 
grams are  an  easy  source  of  cash  for 
drugs  and  alcohol,  and  that  once  the 
Government  checks  start  flowing,  the 
Government  hardly  ever  checks  up  to 
see  if  the  addict  is  going  to  treat- 
ment— or  to  be  sure  that  the  benefits 
are  not  being  used  to  buy  more  drugs. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  addicts  are 
actually  seeking  out  the  disability  pro- 
grams to  get  money  for  their  additions. 

If  Willie  Sutton  was  alive  today,  in 
addition  to  robbing  banks,  the  prob- 
ably would  be  tempted  to  apply  for  So- 
cial Security  disability  benefits — be- 
cause that's  where  the  money  is. 

The  size  of  the  problem  is  staggering. 
According  to  the  GAO,  at  least  250,000 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  are  now  re- 
ceiving over  $1.4  billion  in  cash  bene- 


fits from  the  SSI  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  insurance  programs. 
However,  only  about  78.000  of  these  re- 
cipients— or  less  than  one-third — are 
now  required  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  receive  treatment 
for  their  addictions  or  to  have  someone 
else  collect  their  checks  on  their  be- 
half. 

This  means  that  no  one  is-watching 
over  $1.1  billion  in  SSI  and  disability 
benefits  being  paid  each  year  to  over 
170.000  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics.  No 
treatment  is  required  and  no  guardian 
for  the  benefits  is  appointed.  Instead, 
the  cash  benefits  are  freely  available  to 
feed  their  addictions. 

The  picture  gets  worse.  Of  the  78.000 
substance  abusers  who  are  supposed  to 
be  watched  by  the  SSA  to  be  sure  they 
are  under  tight  controls,  less  than  10 
percent  were  known  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  be  in  treat- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  only  about  3  percent 
of  all  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  on 
the  disability  rolls  are  known  to  be  in 
treatment  for  their  substance  abuse. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
a  clue  whether  the  rest  are  in  treat- 
ment or  not — or  where  these  dollars  are 
going. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  tax 
dollars  are  being  used  to  support  illegal 
drug  habits.  Earlier  this  month,  for  ex- 
ample, a  drug  bust  in  Williamsport,  PA 
netted  at  least  28  packets  of  cocaine,  a 
cutting  agent  for  mixing  cocaine — and 
direct  deposit  receipts  from  Social  Se- 
curity disability  checks.  According  to 
the  local  district  attorney,  two  of  the 
three  suspects  allegedly  had  been  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits  for 
their  drug  addictions,  but  were  not  in 
any  treatment  program. 

The  Federal  Government's  perform- 
ance in  this  program  has  been  disgrace- 
ful. Through  last  year,  for  example,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  had  es- 
tablished programs  to  monitor  treat- 
ment requirements  for  substance  abuse 
recipients  in  only  18  States.  While 
steps  are  now  underway  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  monitor 
addicts  in  many  more  States,  these  ac- 
tions are  long  overdue. 

Further,  we  found  that  some  lump 
sum  benefits — in  some  cases  over 
$20,000— are  being  paid  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics,  many  of  whom  are 
spending  the  money  on  drugs  or  alco- 
hol, resulting  in  dangerous  con- 
sequences, or  even  death,  to  the  claim- 
ants. Even  when  the  benefits  are  paid 
to  a  third  party,  this  money  often  finds 
its  way  back  into  the  hancis  of  the  ad- 
dicts— and  into  the  local  bar  or  drug 
houses. 

For  example,  an  SSI  applicant  was 
found  to  be  disabled  on  the  basis  of  his 
drug  addiction,  and  then  died  of  a  le- 
thal drug  overdose  purchased  with  his 
lump  sum  benefits  from  SSA. 

Another  addict  used  his  $19,000  lump 
sum  benefit  check  to  buy  cocaine. 


We  have  even  found  cases  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  awarding  dis- 
ability benefits  to  drug  addicts  even 
when  it  knows  first  hand  that  the  ad- 
dict is  dealing  drugs  or  engaging  in 
other  criminal  activity  to  sustain  his 
or  her  habit. 

To  sum  it  up.  the  message  of  our  dis- 
ability program  is: 

Show  us  that  you  are  a  severe  drug 
addict  and  the  Government  will  pay 
you. 

As  long  as  you  continue  to  shoot  up 
or  drink,  the  money  keeps  coming. 

Then,  even  if  you  tell  us  that  you  are 
breaking  the  law  to  get  your  drugs, 
we'll  still  pay  you. 

And  finally,  once  we  start  the 
checks,  they  will  probably  never  stop 
coming. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  losing 
the  war  against  violent  crime  and  drug 
abuse,  this  is  an  outrageous  message 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  send. 

Tragically,  these  lax  policies  not 
only  drain  the  Federal  Treasury,  but 
also  are  detrimental  to  substance  abus- 
ers themselves  by  rewarding  addiction, 
and  by  discouraging  and  failing  to  pro- 
vide necessary  treatment. 

Psychiatrists  and  drug  abuse  coun- 
selors have  told  us  that  the  laxity  in 
the  current  system  violates  the  basic 
rules  of  drug  and  alcohol  treatment: 
Never  give  cash  to  an  addict,  because  it 
is  like  giving  him  or  her  the  key  to  the 
medicine  cabinet. 

Studies  show  that  giving  cash  to  an 
addict  greatly  undermines  treatment. 
For  example,  visits  to  a  methadone 
treatment  program  dropped  off  sharply 
directly  after  the  drug  addicts  received 
their  disability  checks.  Other  drug 
abuse  treatment  experts  have  told  us 
that  drug  induced  psychosis  cases  often 
increase  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  and  that  requests  for  treat- 
ment drop  off  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  month.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
this  is  the  same  time  that  the  SSI  and 
disability  checks  arrive  in  the  mail. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  fix  this  system 
which  has  run  amok. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  will  go  far  in  stopping  the  cash 
from  flowing  into  the  pockets  of  drug 
dealers  and  into  the  veins  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  that 
any  individual  who  receives  disability 
benefits  under  the  SSDI  and  SSI  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  substance  abuse 
must  undergo  appropriate  treatment 
for  substance  abuse  if  it  is  available; 
comply  with  the  terms  of  treatment; 
and  receive  benefits  through  a  quali- 
fied representative  payee. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  strict  disability  re- 
view process  for  those  who  disability  is 
based  on  substance  abuse.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  first  year  of  treatment  the 
SSA  will  be  required  to  review  the  case 
for  continued  disability  and  compli- 
ance with  treatment  requirements.  If 
an  individual  fails  to  comply  with 
treatment,  benefits  will  be  suspended. 
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At  the  end  of  2  years  of  treatment, 
the  individual  is  again  reviewed.  If  sub- 
stance abuse  is  no  longer  a  basis  for 
disability,  no  additional  treatment  is 
required. 

In  no  event  will  disability  payments 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  substance 
abuse  for  more  than  a  cumulative  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  This  termination  will 
not  affect  any  person  receiving  SSI/ 
SSDI  benefits  made  on  the  basis  of 
other  nonsubstance  abuse  medical  im- 
pairments. 

To  address  the  need  for  more  treat- 
ment of  hard  core  addicts,  the  bill 
gives  high  priority  to  SSI  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  substance  abusers  in  pro- 
grams supported  through  the  substance 
abuse  block  grant. 

To  stop  abuses  in  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  third  parties,  the  bill  re- 
quires representatives  payees  for  sub- 
stance abuse  recipients  to  be  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  other  facilities, 
which  will  not  be  subject  to  coercion 
by  the  substance  abuser. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  any  lump 
sum  benefit  payable  to  a  substance 
abusers  in  SSI  and  SSDI  must  be  paid 
to  a  representative  payee. 

We  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  des- 
ignate an  agency  to  refer  and  monitor 
treatment  of  individuals  who  receive 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  substance  abuse 
for  each  State  within  1  year  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  any 
proceeds  derived  from  criminal  activ- 
ity to  support  substance  abuse  shall  be 
considered  substantial  gainful  activity, 
thereby  making  that  individual  ineli- 
gible for  benefits. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  tough  meas- 
ures to  stop  the  manipulation  of  the 
disability  program  by  addicts  and  oth- 
ers who  want  to  cash  in  on  the  disabil- 
ity system.  Specifically,  the  bill  tough- 
ens penalties  for  fraudulent  statements 
or  misrepresentations  made  by  appli- 
cants or  recipients  to  obtain  SSI  or 
SSDI  benefits,  or  by  others  who  assist 
in  such  fraudulent  acts.  The  Secretary 
of  HHS  is  also  given  authority  to  ex- 
clude from  all  HHS  health  and  disabil- 
ity programs  any  person  who  defrauds 
the  disability  system  in  order  to  re- 
ceive or  help  someone  else  receive  ben- 
efits. 

Far  from  abandoning  substance  abus- 
ers, this  proposal  stresses  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  while  closing  the 
loopholes  in  the  disability  system 
which  now  invite  abuse. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reducing  ille- 
gal drug  abuse  and  reforming  our  wel- 
fare system,  we  cannot  ignore  these 
wasteful,  counterproductive  practices 
in  our  Social  Security  disability  sys- 
tem. Fighting  crime  is  hard  enough 
without  supplying  the  other  side  with 
money  for  their  drugs. 

The  proposal  we  are  introducing 
today  is  an  important  step  toward  re- 
forming the  disability  process  into  a 


system  that  encourages  rehabilitation 
for  those  who  can  and  should  recover 
from  their  addictions,  rather  than  pro- 
viding a  lifelong — and  life  threaten- 
ing—source of  cash  for  drugs.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HEFLIN],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCONNELL],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  455,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  Federal  payments  to 
units  of  general  local  government  for 
entitlement  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  984,  a  bill  to  prevent  abuses  of 
electronic  monitoring  in  the  work- 
place, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1040,  a  bill  to  sup- 
port systemic  improvement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nologically literate  citizenry  and  inter- 
nationally competitive  work  force  by 
establishing  a  comprehensive  system 
through  which  appropriate  technology- 
enhanced  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
administrative  support  resources  and 
services,  that  support  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  any  national  edu- 
cation standards  that  may  be  devel- 
oped, are  provided  to  schools  through- 
out the  United  States. 

S.  1677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DoRGAN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1677,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  United  States  military  assist- 
ance and  arms  transfers  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  are  undemocratic,  do 
not  adequately  protect  human  rights, 
are  engaged  in  acts  of  armed  aggres- 
sion, or  are  not  fully  participating  in 
the  United  Nations  Register  of  Conven- 
tional Arms. 

S.  1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1690,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  reform  the  rules  regarding  sub- 
chapter S  corporations. 

S.  1802 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1802,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnson 
Chestnut  Whittaker. 

S.  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1848,  a  bill  to  provide  for  disclo- 
sure of  the  bumper  impact  capability 
of  certain  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
to  require  a  5-mile-per-hour  bumper 
standard  for  such  vehicles. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  151,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
April  10  through  16,  1994,  as  "Primary 
Immune  Deficiency  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning systematic  rape  in  the  conflict 
in  the  former  Socialist  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia. 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       182— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  PONTIAN  GREEKS 
Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  RES.  182 
Whereas  the  Pontian  Greeks  originally  set- 
tled in  northern  Turkey  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
war  and  since  then  have  found  themselves  al- 
ternately both  discriminated  against  as  well 
as  innocent  victims  of  brutal  wars; 

Whereas  the  Pontian  Greeks  have  been 
subject  to  severe  discrimination  and  torture 
since  the  early  1900's  due  to  their  ethnic  and 
cultural  identity; 

Whereas  the  Pontian  Greeks  have  histori- 
cally been  denied  their  right  to  develop  their 
own  culture  and  study  their  history,  first 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  later  while 
under  the  Soviet  Empire; 

Whereas  the  Pontian  Greeks  are.  in  part, 
descendants  of  Greeks  who  were  uprooted 
and  forcibly  resettled  in  Georgia  in  the  1930's 
by  Stalin  during  collectivization  drives  out 
of  fear  of  divided  loyalties; 

Whereas  this  population  of  15.000  is  now 
cut  off  from  supply  lines  and  distribution 
networks  by  both  winter  storms  and  a  brutal 
civil  war  of  a  year-and-a-half; 

Whereas  both  the  battle-scarred  Greek  set- 
tlements and  their  refugee  camps  are  located 
in  the  center  of  this  savage  war; 

Whereas  existing  supplies  are  rapidly  erod- 
ing, leaving  Greeks  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion and  forced  to  endure  a  long  winter  with- 
out clothing,  medicine,  water,  or  electricity; 
Whereas  the  remaining  supplies  of  this 
small  minority  are  subject  to  widespread 
looting; 


Whereas  many  Greeks  are  forced  to  under- 
take a  dangerous  sealift  in  order  to  emigrate 
to  Greece  out  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  es- 
cape this  dire  situation; 

Whereas  the  Pontian  Greeks  face  certain 
death  without  outside  assistance:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  international  hu- 
manitarian efforts  to  aid  this  destitute  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  Pontian  Greeks  stranded 
in  the  Republic  of  Georgia. 

The  Pontian  Greeks,  stranded  in  the 
ravaged  Republic  of  Georgia,  have  long 
been  the  victim  of  oppressive  empires. 
The  Pontians  were  the  frequent  targets 
of  state  discrimination  and  torture 
while  they  lived  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Their  lot  did  not  improve  once 
they  were  taken  into  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire where  many  became  the  innocent 
victims  of  Stalin's  brutal  collectiviza- 
tion drives.  Stalin,  fearing  their  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union,  forced 
these  proud  people  into  far  off  regions, 
depriving  them  of  liberty. 

Some  Pontian  Greeks  originally  emi- 
grated to  the  Crimea  in  the  late  19th 
century  to  avoid  a  state  of  almost  con- 
tinuous warfare,  involving  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  later  Russia.  Ironically, 
today  the  Pontian  Greeks  once  again 
find  themselves  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  ravages  of  war  in  the  strife-torn 
Republic  of  Georgia.  Their  refugee 
camps  are  located  in  the  center  of  the 
civil  war,  leaving  many  women  and 
children  in  the  path  of  the  destruction. 

To  worsen  this  desperate  plight,  the 
onslaught  of  severe  winter  storms  has 
worked  to  compound  the  problems  of 
this  starving  people.  The  supply  lines 
and  distribution  networks  to  this  popu- 
lation of  15,000  Greeks  have  been  cut- 
off, leaving  the  people  with  rapidly 
eroding  supplies  that  are  frequently 
the  subject  of  looting.  In  attempts  at 
mere  survival,  the  Pontians  are  strug- 
gling to  endure  a  long,  bitter  winter 
with  little  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
water,  or  electricity. 

These  brave  people,  left  destitute  and 
subjected  to  starvation,  are  being  left 
to  die.  Occasionally  they  attempt  to 
make  a  long  sealift  back  to  their  Greek 
homeland.  This  arduous  journey  is  not 
without  peril,  and  Greece  is  struggling 
to  assist  in  this  exodus.  Despite  recent 
airlifts  to  aid  the  Pontians,  the  threat 
to  them  has  not  receded  and  the  effort 
must  be  continued. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  many  of 
the  Pontian  Greeks  will  not  survive 
this  long  winter  without  outside  assist- 
ance. Because  of  this,  I  am  calling  on 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
humanitarian  efforts  in  order  to  insure 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  supplies 
arrives  quickly  enough  to  save  this 
starving  population.  The  United  States 
must  recognize  the  desperate  situation 
of  our  Greek  friends  who  have  been  in- 
nocent victims  of  both  brutal  wars  and 
regimes  for  far  too  long. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMFTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  1:45  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1994,  in  closed  session,  to  re- 
ceive a  briefing  on  Bosnia  and  other 
current  military  operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  on  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
to  conduct  a  markup  on  the  committee 
print  of  the  interstate  banking  and 
branching  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  1822,  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1994,  on  February  23,  1994, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February 
23,  1994,  to  consider  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  to  consider  the  Gra- 
ham substitute  amendment  to  S.  1114, 
the  Water  Pollution  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:45  a.m.,  February 
23,  1994,  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
Department  of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITrEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony 
from  0MB  Director  Leon  Panetta  on 
the  subject  of  the  administration's 
budget  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  February  23,  1994,  at 
10:15  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christopher  regarding  a 
foreign  policy  overview  and  budgetary 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  for  a  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion: H.R.  3400,  Government  Reform 
and  Savings  Act,  at  10  a.m.,  in  SD-342 
Dirksen. 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  at  2  p.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rafael  Diaz,  to  be  Associate 
Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  February  23, 
1994,  at  9:15  a.m.,  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  S.  1040.  the  Technology 
for  Education  Act  of  1993;  S.  1020,  the 
Workers  Technology  Skill  Develop- 
ment Act;  and  the  nominations  of  Ber- 
nard E.  Anderson  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Employment  Standards  at 
the  Department  of  Labor;  Margaret  A. 
Browning  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  Charles 
I.  Cohen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  and 
Frederick  L.  Feinstein  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  VETERANS"  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  programs 
and  services  for  homeless  veterans  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  23, 
1994.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
418  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COALITION  DEFENSE  AND 
REINFORCING  FORCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Coalition  Defense  and 
Reinforcing  Forces  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1994,  at  2  p.m.,  in  open  session 
to  continue  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  future  of  NATO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
jointly  with  the  Armed  Services'  Sub- 
committee on  Coalition  Defense  and 
Reinforcing  Forces,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  23,  1994,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  future  of 
NATO:  The  NATO  summit  and  beyond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Justice,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  23, 
1994,  at  10:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
shaping  our  response  to  violent  and  de- 
meaning imagery  in  popular  music. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FORT  SACKVILLE 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  215th  anni- 
versary of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sackville.  located  on  the  present-day 
grounds  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
National  Historical  Park,  Vincennes, 
IN. 

Fort  Sackville  enjoys  a  vibrant  his- 
tory that  reflects  the  courage  and  per- 
severance of  America's  Revolutionary 
patriots.  Built  in  1777  and  named  after 
a  British  Government  official.  Fort 
Sackville  was  one  of  several  forts  built 
during  the  frontier  settlement  of  Vin- 
cennes. The  fort  was  captured  from  the 
British  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion by  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his 
small  force  of  frontiersmen. 

On  February  23,  1779,  following  an  18- 
day  journey  from  Kaskaskia  through 
the  freezing  waters  of  the  flooded  Illi- 
nois country,  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
his  force  of  approximately  170  Amer- 
ican and  French  frontiersmen  arrived 
in  Vincennes  to  capture  Fort  Sackville. 
Surrounding  the  fort,  Clark  was  able  to 
give  the  impression  of  having  a  much 
larger  army.  In  addition,  Clark  ordered 


tunneling  operations  around  the  fort  to 
be  used  to  plant  explosive  charges,  thus 
convincing  the  British  that  they  were 
no  match  for  Clark's  forces. 

On  February  25,  1779,  British  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Henry  Hamilton  led  his 
troops  out  of  Fort  Sackville  and  sur- 
rendered the  fort  to  Clark  and  his 
forces.  Although  Clark  was  unable  to 
capture  Detroit,  his  military  successes 
prevented  the  British  from  driving  the 
Americans  from  the  Trans-Appalachian 
frontier.  Thanks  to  Clark's  achieve- 
ments, the  British  relinquished  a  large 
tract  of  land  west  of  the  Appalachians, 
which  later  became  the  States  of  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  eastern  Minnesota. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Sackville,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  of  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  and  his  troops  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Their  sacrifice  and  courage  in 
resisting  the  British  forces  helped  to 
build  America's  heartland,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  honor  these 
patriots  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  JAMES 
DEMETRIADES 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  before  you  today  to  honor  one  of 
Connecticut's  finest  community  lead- 
ers. Rev.  Dr.  James  Demetriades  re- 
tired on  December  31,  1993,  ending  over 
30  years  of  service  and  dedication  to 
God,  his  parish,  and  community.  Begin- 
ning as  a  lay  preacher  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox community  in  Constantinople, 
Turkey,  Reverend  Demetriades  became 
the  dean  of  the  St.  George  Greek  Or- 
thodox in  Hartford,  CT,  in  1964. 

During  his  tenure  at  St.  George 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Father  James 
became  an  important  community  and 
statewide  leader,  rising  to  the  position 
of  vicar  general  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
parishes  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
He  has  also  served  as  chaplin  for  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  and  as  ecu- 
menical officer  representing  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese.  Father  James 
also  received  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  of 
religion  from  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation  in  1972. 

These  are  truly  difficult  times  in  our 
Nation  today  and  it  is  our  family  and 
friends,  combined  with  our  churches 
that  can  help  make  these  challenges 
easier  to  bear.  Throughout  his  life  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Demetriades  has  helped 
those  around  him  with  their  struggles 
and  has  been  a  leader  and  inspirational 
model  for  all  those  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact with.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  lifelong  service  to  the  Hartford 
community.* 


FOR  HUMANITY'S  SAKE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent anti-Semitic  remarks  made  on  a 
college  campus  in  New  Jersey  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  Rac- 


ism, in  whatever  form  it  takes,  should 
be  attacked,  and,  unfortunately,  it  too 
often  has  not  been  attacked. 

While  certain  leaders  in  the  African- 
American  community  have  been  recog- 
nized for  their  statements,  less  atten- 
tion has  come  from  many  others  who 
are  less  visible,  who  have  stood  up. 

I  subscribe  to  the  Chicago  Defender, 
a  newspaper  that  particularly  serves 
the  African-American  community  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Recently,  Walter 
Lowe,  the  editorial  page  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  had  a  column  titled  "For 
Humanity's  Sake,  We  Must  Oppose 
Anti-Semitism." 

It  was  the  kind  of  solid  statement 
about  what  we  should  stand  for  as  a 
people  that  deserves  more  attention. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  standing  up. 
I  am  old  enough  to  recall  very  well  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle  that  the  white 
community  generally  most  vocal  in  as- 
sisting that  effort  was  not  Lutheran,  as 
I  am,  nor  many  other  denominations, 
but  the  Jewish  community.  With  the 
possible  exemption  of  the  Quakers  and 
the  Mennonites,  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages, the  Jewish  community  probably 
stood  up  more  than  any  other  group. 

I  ask  to  insert  Walter  Lee  Lowe's  col- 
umn in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 
The  column  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago-Defender] 
For  Humanity's  Sake  We  Must  Oppose 
Anti-Semitism 
(By  Walter  Lee  Lowe) 
I  really  don't  think  anyone  would  be  Jump- 
ing to  conclusions  in  reasoning  that  the  van- 
dalism that  damaged  five  Jewish  organiza- 
tions in  the  Rogers  Park  section  of  Chicago 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Jan.  28.  was  a  re- 
sult of  anti-Semitism.  The  arson  and  other 
injuries  to  the  edifices  were  enough  to  anger 
any  person  who  believes  in  equality,  mutual 
respect,  fair  play  and  human  decency. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  are  willing  to  expend  their  en- 
ergy bringing  destruction  to  others  and  their 
properties.  Anti-Semitism  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  practices  in  human  history. 
There  are  countless  instances  in  the  past 
where  Jews  were  the  victims  of  wholesale  in- 
timidation, injury  and  genocidal  slaughter. 

These  things  must  not  be  permitted  to 
recur.  They  have  already  claimed  the  lives  of 
too  many  children  and  adults  who  were  inno- 
cent of  crimes  but  were  assaulted  just  be- 
cause of  their  religion.  Such  actions  are.  in 
the  real  world  of  the  global  village,  socially 
wrong  and  totally  immoral.  They  border  on 
lunacy,  no  matter  how  educated  or  socially 
prominent  the  perpetrator  happens  to  be. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
people  of  good  conscience  must  vigorously 
oppose  anti-Semitism. 

It  is  also  a  very  humanitarian  reason  for 
taking  a  stand  against  such  bigotry. 

There  is  also  a  wholesomely  selfish  reason 
why  decent  people  should  oppose  anti-Semi- 
tism; the  same  fury,  force,  hatred  and  vio- 
lence that  claims  the  lives  and  property  of 
Semites  can  also  be  directed  against  others 
just  because  of  their  religion,  race.  sex.  age. 
height,  weight,  creed,  etc.  Jews  and  other 
Semites  should  not  be  harassed,  attacked  or 
otherwise  bothered.  But  that  truth  is  also 
applicable  to  Moslems,  Christians,  Bahai's. 
Hindus.  Buddhists,  Jehovah  Witnesses,  any 


other  members  of  the  world's  religions  or 
atheists. 

All  deserve  to  live  without  the  threat  of  vi- 
olence hanging  over  their  or  their  loved 
ones"  heads.  People  who  feel  that  it  is  all 
right  to  use  bigoted  words,  practices  and 
even  violence  against  Jews  and  other 
Semites  would  be  devastated  if  the  same 
abusive  behavior  was  unfurled  against  them 
because  of  their  beliefs,  race,  gender,  creed 
or  other  non-important  characteristics.  A 
person  who  sneaks  through  the  night  and 
firebombs  a  Jewish  building  for  what  it  rep- 
resents, is  not  only  anti-Semitic  but  a  cow- 
ard. That  type  of  mentality  claimed  count- 
less lives  of  Black  people  during  the  period 
of  lynching  which  occurred  during  and  after 
the  Reconstruction  Period.  It  is  also  the 
type  of  cowardice  that  permitted  various 
people  in  European  countries  to  institute 
government-sponsored  pogroms  against 
Jews. 

These  pogroms  allowed  non-Jewish  individ- 
uals and  government  officials  to  invade  Jew- 
ish ghettos,  destroy  property,  rape  women, 
murder  children  and  adults  and  confiscate 
their  hard-earned  money. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  disagreeing 
with  Jews  on  various  issues.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  arguing  a  given  point  with  a  Jew. 
People  disagree.  People  argue.  Not  only  is 
such  non-violent  interaction  very  human  but 
it  can  also  be  very  healthy.  Jews.  African 
Americans,  women,  and  other  groups  who 
have  been  historically  persecuted  just  be- 
cause they  are  who  they  are.  do  not  for  the 
most  part,  expect  special  favors  or  special 
treatment  from  the  world. 

They  simply  want  to  be  treated  like 
human  beings.  That  is  not  too  much  to  ask.» 


FLORIDA  LAW  RELATED 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida, I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  unique 
group  from  my  home  State,  the  Florida 
Law  Related  Education  Association. 

Every  day,  schools  throughout  Flor- 
ida welcome  new  American  citizens 
into  their  classrooms.  These  children 
know  of  the  American  dream  and  have 
now  come  to  live  it,  but  they  don't 
fully  understand  it.  With  the  help  of 
great  organizations  like  the  Florida 
Law  Related  Education  Association, 
these  new  young  citizens,  along  with 
their  peers,  come  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  foundations  of  democracy 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution.  The 
"We  the  People"  program  sponsored  by 
the  FLREA  has  taught  students  the 
joys  of  freedom  and  its  responsibilities. 
Now  more  than  ever,  the  importance  of 
understanding  our  history  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  all  Americans  and  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
gram plays  an  important  role  in  the 
education  of  America's  future  leaders. 

Through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  vol- 
unteers, thousands  of  upper  elemen- 
tary, middle,  and  high  school  students 
participate  in  the  "We  the  People"  Bi- 
centennial Competition.  The  program 
is  basfed  on  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
introduces  students  to  the  philosophi- 


cal ideas  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  the 
historical  background  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  and  the  issues  and  de- 
bates upon  which  our  Constitution  is 
based.  In  this  program,  students  learn 
how  our  Government  is  organized  and 
how  it  protects  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  citizens.  Most  importantly,  stu- 
dents learn  the  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy. 

By  continuing  the  tradition  of  debat- 
ing fundamental  issues,  this  group 
pledges  to  the  world  that  freedom  and 
justice  will  prevail.  By  instilling  in  our 
youth  an  appreciation  for  liberty,  they 
help  ensure  liberty  for  generations  to 
come. 

Those  dedicated  volunteers  who  pre- 
serve the  history  of  our  ancestors  and 
their  ideas  are:  Theresa  Bryant,  Steve 
Byrne,  Gene  Cain,  Karen  Cloud,  Miriam 
DePool,  John  Doyle,  James  Elliott, 
Karen  Miles-English,  Charles  Fleming, 
Connie  Hankins,  Paul  Hanson,  George 
Jeandheur,  Sheila  Keller,  Steve 
Kovacs,  Sharon  Ledbetter,  Christa 
Lira,  Bill  Massolio,  Karin  Moore,  Judy 
Nugent,  Annette  Boyd  Pitts,  Suzanne 
Prior,  Louis  Roos,  Clint  Rouse,  Cyn- 
thia Ryan,  Patricia  Segrest,  Kathy 
Steiner,  Dr.  Theron  Trimble,  and  Paul 
Trojac.  They  deserve  much  apprecia- 
tion from  the  residents  of  Florida. 

"We  the  People"  helps  to  direct  our 
youth  to  be  responsible  leaders  in  the 
future.  I  am  honored  to  have  this  group 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  am 
grateful  to  these  dedicated  coordina- 
tors for  their  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Florida's  children  into  in- 
formed and  educated  citizens.* 


SWEARING  IN  OF  DR.  JOHN  H. 
ZIRSCHY  TO  BE  PRINCIPAL  DEP- 
UTY ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY,  CIVIL  WORKS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  yesterday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1994,  Dr.  John  H.  Zirschy  was 
sworn  in  to  be  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works. 

As  a  Presidential  appointee  to  this 
position.  Dr.  Zirschy  will  provide  exec- 
utive direction  and  leadership  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program.  Dr.  Zirschy's  responsibilities 
also  will  include  program  representa- 
tion, and  congressional  testimony.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  will  be  asked  to  serve  as 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works  until  that  posi- 
tion is  filled  by  the  President. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Principal 
Deputy,  John  served  as  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  Be- 
fore joining  our  committee  staff,  he 
was  Senator  Jeffords'  environmental 
adviser.  Dr.  Zirschy  performed  most 
admirably  in  both  of  these  assignments 
and  the  Senate  profited  from  his  exper- 
tise and  dedication.  He  will  bring  to 


the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  an  im- 
pressive breadth  of  professional  and 
academic  experiences  which  will  prove 
valuable,  as  they  have  in  his  previous 
posts. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  Dr.  Zirschy  while 
he  was  serving  with  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  strongly  support  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  appoint  him.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  his 
new  capacity.* 


CAN  WE  STOP  TV  VIOLENCE? 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
favorite  columnists  is  William  Rasp- 
berry. One  of  the  weaknesses  we  have 
in  life  is  that  we  tend  to  like  the  people 
we  agree  with,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, I  agree  with  Bill  Raspberry.  He 
offers  insight,  as  well  as  being  a  good 
journalist,  and  he  has  a  heart  and 
shows  it,  as  well  as  having  common 
sense. 

Recently,  he  had  a  column  on  TV  vio- 
lence that  puts  forward  the  common- 
sense  reality  that  we  have  to  face,  and 
we  are  gradually  facing,  now  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Bill  Raspberry  col- 
umn in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  Annapolis  (MD)  Capital.  Feb.  7. 

1994] 

TV  Violence  Is  Harmful— But  Can  We  Stop 

It? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Atlanta.— "In  my  field  of  psychology, 
there's  a  lot  of  ambiguity."  Arnold  P.  Gold- 
stein admits.  "But  after  a  while,  there's 
enough  research  to  say  we  have  a  fact." 

This,  he  says,  is  a  fact:  Television  violence 
begets  real-world  violence. 

Goldstein,  director  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Aggression  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, is  here  as  the  featured  consultant  at  a 
two-day  conference  on  school  violence.  He 
has  made  a  major  sideline  of  instructing  pro- 
fessionals— this  time  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  School  Psychologists— 
in  ways  of  reducing  violence.  His  books  on 
teaching  social  skills  to  anti-social  youth— 
"skill  streaming."  he  calls  it— are  respected 
across  the  nation. 

But  he  believes  his  work  would  be  a  good 
deal  easier  if  television  weren't  so  doggedly 
violent. 

"There's  just  no  question  of  the  effect  of 
television."  he  tells  me.  "Literally  hundreds 
of  studies  all  point  to  this  conclusion.  The 
only  people  who  seriously  question  the 
link- like  the  tobacco  industry  questioning 
the  link  between  cigarette  smoking  and  can- 
cer— are  the  TV  people  themselves,  and  even 
many  of  them  are  coming  around." 

Goldstein  lists  three  main  categories  of  ef- 
fects: The  aggression  effect,  the  victim  effect 
and  the  bystander  effect. 

The  first  includes  so-called  copycat  vio- 
lence. "There  are  188  separate  studies,  in- 
volving 244.0(X)  viewers,  showing  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  viewers  will  become  more 
aggressive,  more  violent  after  watching  vio- 
lent TV  shows.  Younger  children  are  affected 
more  than  older  ones,  boys  more  than  girls. 
In  terms  of  types  of  show,  the  violently  erot- 
ic are  the  worst." 

He  said  studies  show  that  there  is  more 
copying  of  violent  acts  when  the  violence  is 
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justified  or  rewarded  in  the  script,  when  it 
involves  how-to  specifics  and  when  it  is 
shown  as  relatively  painless,  or  when  victims 
of  violence  are  shown  quickly  recovering 
from  their  injuries. 

The  "victim  effect"  princiijally  involves  an 
"increased  level  of  fearfulness  about  the 
world  in  general."  accordingr  to  Goldstein. 
"What  troubles  me  most,  though,  is  the  by- 
stander effect.  You  know,  the  Kitty  Geno- 
vese  syndrome.  Televised  violence  increases 
the  degree  of  callousness  and  indifference  to 
actual  violence.  People  who  watch  TV  vio- 
lence become  less  helping  toward  the  victims. 
of  violence  and  display  more  tolerance  for 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  aggression." 

Most  of  us  know — or  have  strongly  sus- 
pected—what Goldstein's  analysis  of  reams 
of  studies  demonstrates.  Television  knows  it. 
too.  The  question  is  what  to  do  about  it. 

For  Goldstein  the  answer  is  something 
short  of  official  censorship  but  "something 
beyond  the  tips-to-parents  advice— sitting 
with  your  children,  talking  about  the  vio- 
lence, monitoring  their  viewing,  that  sort  of 
thing."  But  he  doesn't  know  just  what. 

I  don't  either.  The  violence-content  label- 
ing recently  adopted  by  the  industry  (follow- 
ing a  major  public  outcry  and  congressional 
hearings)  is  a  help,  but  principally  for  at- 
home  parents  of  small  children.  Older  chil- 
dren, including  "latchkey  kids"  who  baby-sit 
themselves  until  their  parents  get  home, 
won't  bother  with  the  labels — except,  per- 
haps, as  a  guide  to  which  are  the  really  cool 
shows. 

Various  channel-blocking  devices  could  be 
helpful  in  locking  out,  say.  certain  cable 
channels.  But  what  parent  would  take  the 
time  to  check  each  day's  listing  and  block 
out  specific  objectionable  shows  (assuming  it 
was  clear  which  shows  were  objectionable 
and  assuming  there  were  machines  capable 
of  such  selective  blocking)? 

And  who.  in  households  where  parents 
can't  tape  tonight's  "Jeopardy"  show  with- 
out help  from  the  kids,  would  program  those 
machines?  ("OK.  Mom.  I've  got  it  set  so  it'll 
only  get  PBS  and  the  Gospel  Hour.  You  and 
Dad  have  a  nice  evening.") 

The  violent  influence  cited  by  Goldstein- 
he  says  there  are,  on  average,  eight  violent 
acts  per  prime-time  hour  on  television— may 
be  beyond  the  means  of  technology  to  con- 
trol. 

Indeed,  it's  hard  to  see  what,  within  the 
confines  of  the  First  Amendment,  might  con- 
trol it.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  alter- 
native is  a  boycott  of  sponsors  of  worst-of- 
fending programs.  But  there  are  two  prob- 
lems with  that. 

First,  many  cable  shows  (including  some  of 
the  raunchiest  and  most  gratuitously  violent 
on  television)  are  unsponsored. 

And  second  the  reason  TV  operators  keep 
bringing   us   this  stuff  that   is  scaring   us. 
numbing  us  and,  yes.  killing  us  is  that  they 
are  privy  to  our  dirty  little  secret: 
We  want  it.» 


TOUGHLOVE 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  honor  the  Toughlove 
Parent  Support  Groups  of  Minnesota. 
This  entire  month  of  February  is  being 
observed  as  Toughlove  Programs 
Against  Violence  Month.  And  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  time  this  month 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

Toughlove  is  a  self-help  organization 
dedicated  to  helping  families  in  crisis 


as  a  result  of  children  who  are  in  trou- 
ble in  school,  at  home,  and  in  their 
communities. 

Many  of  these  young  people  have 
problems  with  drugs  ancl/or  alcohol, 
their  sexuality,  suicide,  gangs,  cults, 
and  the  expanding  violence  in  and 
around  their  lives. 

Toughlove  Parent  Support  Groups 
have  been  active  in  Minnesota  for  8 
years.  Their  work  heightened  our 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  com- 
munities joining  together  to  combat 
the  virus  of  violence  that  has  become 
an  epidemic  in  our  Nation. 

Toughlove  declared  February  14,  Val- 
entine's Day,  1994  as  a  day  against  vio- 
lence. Mr.  President,  let  us  continue  to 
make  every  day  of  1994  a  day  when  we, 
as  a  nation,  promise  to  oppose  vio- 
lence, and  make  every  effort  to  end  vi- 
olence in  the  places  we  live  and  work.* 


KHARTOUM  CHARACTER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  good  news  in  Africa,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, it  does  not  make  the  head- 
lines. 

Africa  is  moving  steadily,  if  not  dra- 
matically, toward  greater  and  greater 
democracy.  But  it  goes  in  fits  and 
starts  and  without  consistency.  Prob- 
ably the  most  discouraging  place  in  Af- 
rica today  is  Sudan. 

It  is  discouraging  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands — perhaps  over  1 
million— who  face  severe  malnutrition 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  oppressive,  and 
despite  assurances  that  the  govern- 
ment gives  me  from  time  to  time  that 
they  are  moving  in  a  more  constructive 
direction,  I  have  seen  little  evidence  of 
it. 

An  article  by  Joshua  Hammer,  who 
heads  Newsweek's  Nairobi  bureau,  in 
the  New  Republic,  gives  something  of 
the  character  of  the  situation  in  the 
capital  city. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  government 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
in  that  country.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  division  among  those  who  oppose  the 
government  in  the  south.  That  has 
added  to  the  bloodshed  and  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  lost  opportunity  to  get 
food  to  desperate  people  who  need  it. 

But  if  the  government  in  Khartoum 
were  to  take  a  more  tolerant  attitude 
to  those  who  may  differ  politically  or 
religiously,  Sudan  could  be  one  of  the 
better  examples  of  progress  in  Africa. 
Today  it  is  the  opposite. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  Joshua  Hammer  article. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  7,  1994]. 

Khartoum  Character:  a  Visrr  With  Sudan's 

Despot 

(By  Joshua  Hammer) 

Muhammad  Bashari  steered  his  battered 
yellow  taxi  along  the  bank  of  the  White  Nile, 
peering  nervously  into  the  rearview  mirror, 
"Do  you  see  anyone  behind  us?"  he  asked.  He 


sped  through  the  near  empty  streets  of  Khar- 
toum, passing  white-robed  herdsmen  and 
their  goats.  We  were  going  to  interview  a 
leading  oppositionist,  and  Muhammad  feared 
surveillance.  Earlier,  he  had  spotted  two 
plainclothesmen  watching  us  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Khartoum  Hilton:  that  was  when  he 
handed  me  the  name  of  his  friend  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  "He  got  me  out  of  jail  last  time 
after  only  eight  days."  Muhammad  said. 

I  met  Muhammad  my  first  evening  in 
Khartoum,  an  arid  city  of  palm  trees  and 
minarets  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Niles — the  crossroads  of  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia. I  had  come  to  investigate  reports  that 
the  National  Islamic  Front.  Sudan's  ruling 
party,  was  covertly  sponsoring  international 
terrorism  charges  that  led  to  its  being  placed 
on  the  State  Department's  black  list  last 
August.  But  I  became  even  more  intrigued 
by  the  transformation  of  the  once  demo- 
cratic Sudanese  society  wrought  by  the  NIF. 
In  just  four  years,  they've  banned  political 
parties,  shut  down  the  press,  tortured  thou- 
sands of  oppositionists  in  "ghost  houses" — 
unmarked  residences  hidden  away  on 
Khartoum's  outskirts— and  carried  out 
Koranic,  or  sharia,  law  with  a  vengeance. 
This  process  has  not  only  destroyed  the 
economy  and  forfeited  Western  development 
aid.  but  has  instilled  fear  and  loathing  in 
much  of  the  population. 

Muhammad  was  no  exception.  A  paunchy, 
pleasant-faced  attorney  in  his  40s.  he  quit 
the  bar  after  the  NIF  seized  power  in  a  mili- 
tary coup  in  1989.  He  said  it  was  difficult  to 
work  in  a  legal  system  packed  with  Islamic 
zealots — and  he  realized  that  he  could  make 
a  bundle  as  a  $150-per-day  guide  for  Western 
journalists.  The  decision  had  cost  him.  He 
had  been  investigated,  followed  and  interro- 
gated by  the  police;  I  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  use  his  real  name  in  this  article.  As  we 
drove  through  Khartoum,  looking  for  black 
market  gasoline  at  $7  a  gallon,  he  vented  his 
frustration.  "The  NIF  cleans  the  streets— 
but  most  of  all  they  clean  out  stomachs,"  he 
said. 

Khartoum  has  indeed  been  drained  of  its 
natural.  African  vitality.  Liquor,  nightclubs. 
Western  movies  and  discotheques  are  all 
banned.  (I  spent  many  disgruntled  evenings 
at  the  Hilton's  Sunset  Lounge,  drinking  "fa- 
vorite cocktails  and  after-dinner  drinks" 
like  guava  and  lime  juice.)  State-run  T.V. 
airs  little  but  Islamic  conferences  and  foot- 
age of  government  soldiers  in  southern 
Sudan.  About  the  only  entertainment  that 
the  NIF  permits  is  soccer.  Muhammad  and  I 
watched  Khartoum  play  Port  Sudan  at  Khar- 
toum stadium.  Some  25.000  men  (women 
aren't  allowed)  cheered  wildly  and  munched 
sunflower  seeds,  savoring  a  cathartic  escape 
from  government  control.  "Some  NIF  people 
want  to  ban  football,  too."  Muhammad  told 
me.  "But  they  know  if  they  did  that  the  peo- 
ple would  rise  against  them.  They  would  be 
finished." 

All  Sudanese  office  workers  are  now 
obliged  to  join  the  Popular  Defense  Force,  an 
Islamic  paramilitary  group.  Everywhere  here 
you  see  men  and  women  clad  in  coffee-col- 
ored uniforms,  chanting  Islamic  slogans 
("God  is  great!  We  are  ready  for  the 
enemy!")  as  they  jog  through  the  streets.  I 
accompanied  one  group  of  bank  worker  "vol- 
unteers" to  a  dirt  field  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Niles.  Panting  Arabs  with  hefty  guts  per- 
formed a  two-hour  regimen  of  exercises 
alongside  jet-black  Dinka  tribesmen  from 
the  Christian  south.  Employees  looked  away 
when  I  asked  what  would  happen  if  they  re- 
fused to  participate.  (One  man  whispered 
they  would  lose  their  jobs.)  "We  want  the 


roots  to  grow  deep  and  change  the  manner  of 
the  people."  the  bank's  chairman,  a  leading 
member  of  the  NIF,  told  me.  "We  want  to  re- 
build the  culture  according  to  Islamic  prin- 
ciples." 

The  principal  architect  of  the  NIF's  revolu- 
tion, party  chairman  Hassan  al-Turabi. 
speaks  perfect  idiomatic  English  punctuated 
by  weirdly  disarming  little  giggles.  Clad  in  a 
white  turban  and  traditional  white  robe 
known  as  the  jelabia.  Turabi  sipped  tea  and 
spoke  about  how  Sudan  had  "created  an  in- 
spiring example  for  the  whole  world."  I 
asked  him  about  the  Sudanese  martial  arts 
expert  who  had  attacked  and  nearly  killed 
him  in  1992  at  Ottawa's  airport.  The  assas- 
sination attempt  reportedly  terrified  Turabi. 
who  now  is  said  to  sleep  in  a  different  house 
nearly  every  night.  Turabi  just  giggled.  "A 
black  belt  in  karate  and  he  couldn't  even  kill 
me  with  four  blows."  he  said.  "It  made  a 
symbol  of  Islam.  Now  I  am  famous  all  over 
the  world."  Turabi  denied  the  existence  of 
ghost  houses,  claimed  the  economy  was 
booming  and  said  the  cutoff  of  aid  was  good 
because  it  rid  the  country  of  Western  de- 
pendence. 

My  last  morning  in  Khartoum,  we  drove  to 
meet  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Nugud.  a  distin- 
guished attorney  and  leading  anti-govern- 
ment politician  who  spent  two  years  in  jail 
between  1989  and  1991.  We  wound  through 
sandy  back  alleys  to  evade  the  cops.  Nugud 
is  watched  round-the-clock,  but  nobody  was 
visible  outside  his  walled  compound  this  day. 
"They've  taken  their  morning  tea  break." 
Nugud  said.  He  had  been  up  all  night  coordi- 
nating defense  strategy  for  an  imminent 
treason  trial  of  top  opposition  members.  He 
looked  bleary-eyed  and  depressed.  "Every- 
body knows  the  lies,  the  phony  success  sto- 
ries." he  said.  "But  we  are  filled  with  fear." 
My  guide  dropped  me  at  the  airport  an  hour 
later,  still  uncertain  whether  our  expedition 
had  jeopardized  his  safety.  "Wish  me  luck," 
he  said.  Then  he  drove  away,  finished — for 
now— with  his  dangerous  game.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEBORAH  STARR 
O'HARA 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  Alabama's  finest  edu- 
cators, Mrs.  Deborah  Starr  O'Hara,  re- 
cipient of  the  1993  Presidential  Award 
for  excellence  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics teaching. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  is  a  resident  of  Alabas- 
ter, AL,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham.  She 
has  taught  at  Shelby  County  High 
School  for  7  years,  and  is  currently 
working  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
mathematics. 

During  her  career  as  an  educator, 
Mrs.  O'Hara  has  exemplified  edu- 
cational excellence  in  Alabama 
schools.  Through  her  creative  class- 
room leadership,  Mrs.  O'Hara  has  en- 
riched the  educational  foundation  of 
many  of  Alabama's  young  people.  In 
addition  to  her  commitment  in  the 
classroom,  Mrs.  O'Hara  has  partici- 
pated in  numerous  continuing  edu- 
cation and  enrichment  programs.  She 
has  also  presented  workshops  statewide 
on  educational  methods  and  the  future 
of  secondary  education. 

Among  Mrs.  O'Hara's  other  honors 
are  her  memberships  with  the  National 


Association  of  Student  Activity  Advis- 
ers, the  Shelby  County  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Alabama  Education  As- 
sociation, the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  She  has  also 
participated  in  Project  A.S.S.E.T.,  an 
innovative  statewide  program  of  inter- 
active learning. 

In  April,  Mrs.  O'Hara  will  join  with 
outstanding  educators  from  across  the 
country  to  be  honored  here  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  Presidential  Award  for  ex- 
cellence in  science  and  mathematics. 
Her  dedication  exemplifies  the  type  of 
superb  educational  leadership  that  we 
need  to  ensure  prosperity  in  our  chil- 
dren's future,  and  it  should  remind  us 
of  the  need  for  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  public  education 
in  America.  I  extend  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  O'Hara  and  wish 
her  continued  success  In  the  future.* 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  YORK   NEIGH- 
BORHOOD SELF-HELP  GROUPS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  three  excep- 
tional New  York  neighborhood  self- 
help  groups  that  are  revitalizing  Har- 
lem, Brooklyn,  and  Rochester.  Each  of 
these  groups  worked  in  partnership 
with  a  major  New  York  financial  serv- 
ices institution  and  for  this  reason 
were  honored  by  the  social  compact  in 
conjunction  with  the  1993  outstanding 
community  investment  awards  com- 
petition, which  brings  national  atten- 
tion to  outstanding  partnership-based 
strategies  that  are  strengthening  dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods.  The 
honorees  are-  the  Harlem  Restoration 
Project,  in  partnership  with  Chase 
Manhattan  Community  Development 
Corp.;  Coalition  of  North  East  Associa- 
tions, in  partnership  with  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  in  Rochester;  and  Mutual 
Housing  Association  of  New  York,  in 
partnership  with  Chemical  Bank  in 
Brooklyn. 

These  partnerships  used  very  similar 
strategies  in  each  of  their  diverse  com- 
munities; namely,  the  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  properties. 
The  Harlem  Restoration  Project  serves 
the  neighborhood  in  west  Harlem, 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  old. 
abandoned  or  neglected  buildings, 
making  the  housing  supply  perilously 
inadequate.  The  project  currently  man- 
ages 11  large  apartment  buildings 
under  the  authority  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  is  being  honored  for  its  reha- 
bilitation of  the  property  at  270  Nich- 
olas Avenue.  By  replacing  the  build- 
ing's roof,  installing  a  boiler,  and  a 
new  plumbing  system,  76  apartments 
were  restored  and  100  percent  occu- 
pancy maintained,  insuring  that  there 
would  be  one  less  abandoned  building 
in  west  Harlem.  The  Chase  Community 
Development  Corp.  was  an  invaluable 
partner,  providing  $474,410  in  loans  to 
the    Harlem   Restoration    Project    for 


mortgage  and  construction  costs.  The 
New  York  City  Department  of  Housing 
Preservation  and  Development  also 
joined  this  partnership  to  completely 
cover  costs. 

The  Chase  Corp.  was  also  honored  for 
its  work  in  Rochester  with  Coalition 
for  North  East  Associations  [CONEA). 
CONEA  serves  the  Upper  Falls  area  of 
Rochester,  and  rehabilitated  a  run- 
down drug  house  located  on  the  neigh- 
borhood's most  violent  commercial 
strip,  turning  it  into  CONEA's  new  of- 
fice space  and  low-income  housing.  The 
two  adjacent  lots  are  also  being  used  to 
building  a  community  center.  This 
achievement  impacts  the  community 
in  two  ways:  It  rids  the  neighborhood 
of  a  crackhouse  and  locates  CONEA  in 
the  heart  of  the  neighborhood,  close  to 
schools  and  other  community  groups. 
Chase  Manhattan  of  Rochester  donated 
construction  materials,  a  $1,000  grant 
to  cover  interest  payments  on  the 
building  and  a  $30,000  line  of  credit, 
which  allowed  the  project  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year. 

Finally,  Mutual  Housing  Association 
of  New  York  [MHANY],  which  serves 
the  east  New  York,  Bushwick,  and 
Crown  Heights  neighborhoods  of 
Brooklyn,  is  being  honored  with  Chem- 
ical Bank  for  its  ongoing  process  of  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation  of  small 
buildings.  These  neighborhoods  are 
some  of  the  most  socially  and  economi- 
cally distressed  communities  in  New 
York  City,  characterized  by  widespread 
poverty,  crime,  drug  abuse,  and  small 
abandoned  buildings.  MHANY's  reha- 
bilitation program  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  renovation  of  55  units  that 
are  now  occupied  by  low-income  fami- 
lies. Chemical  Bank  provided  a  $200,000 
recoverable  grant  through  the  non- 
profit intermediary  Consumer  Farmer 
Foundation,  which  was  used  to  acquire 
the  various  MHANY  buildings. 

The  successes  of  these  projects  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  demolition  or 
simply  ignoring  the  problem  are  not 
the  only  ways  to  react  to  urban  blight. 
The  social  compact  seeks  out  the  most 
innovative  and  effective  examples  of 
affordable  housing,  community,  and/or 
economic  strategies  that  are  carried 
out  by  partnerships  between  financial 
services  institutions  and  neighborhood- 
based  nonprofit  organizations. 
MHANY,  CONEA,  the  Harlem  Restora- 
tion Project,  Chemical  Bank,  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp.  deserve  the 
commendation  of  being  chosen  as  3  of 
the  16  honoree  partnerships  recognized 
in  this  nationwide  competition  for 
proving  that  the  economic  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  can  benefit  an  entire 
community.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

•  Mr.    BRADLEY.    Mr.    President,    on 
February  22.   the   Ukrainian  National 
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Association  celebrated  its  100th  birth- 
day. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association 
was  founded  on  February  22,  1894,  as  a 
fraternal  insurance  organization  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  growing 
Ukrainian  immigrant  community  in 
the  United  States.  Over  the  course  of  a 
century,  it  has  developed  into  much, 
much  more.  With  370  lodges  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  UNA 
provides  its  members  with  a  wide  range 
of  educational,  cultural,  social,  and 
charitable  benefits.  The  UNA  publishes 
two  newspapers — Svoboda,  the  oldest 
Ukrainian-language  daily  in  the  world, 
and  the  English-language  Ukrainian 
Weekly— and  has  financed  numerous 
books  on  Ukraine. 

During  the  many  dark  years  when 
Ukraine  was  under  foreign  domination, 
the  UNA  helped  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
Ukraine's  culture  and  traditions.  Now 
that  Ukraine  is  free,  the  UNA  can  look 
to  a  second  century  of  service  as  an  es- 
sential link  between  North  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  and  their  home- 
land.* 


SYRIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  Syria  and  the  role  it  is 
playing  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess. 

A  short  time  ago,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  wrote  to  President  Clin- 
ton explaining  our  views  on  Syria,  and 
our  fears  that  Syria's  continued  efforts 
at  destabilization  of  the  region  will 
prevent  a  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment. We  cautioned  that  there  should 
be  no  effort  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
move Syria  from  the  list  of  countries 
that  the  State  Department  identifies 
as  supporting  terrorism.  We  also  ad- 
vised that  Syria's  role  in  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  distribution  was  also  of 
very  serious  concern. 

These  issues,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  meeting  with  President 
Asad  of  Syria  cause  me  great  concern. 
This  Senator,  for  one,  has  always  been 
wary  of  Asad,  whose  contempt  for  free- 
dom and  the  cause  of  peace  has  never 
been  in  question.  I  feel  that  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  crafty  tyrant, 
who  remains  a  danger  to  be  constantly 
monitored  and  not  appeased — I  repeat, 
not  appeased — as  other  administrations 
have  done. 

In  response  to  our  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent responded  that  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  removing  Syria  from  the  terror- 
ism list,  and  that  Syria  must  make  fur- 
ther progress  on  the  narcotics  issue. 
These  are  two  important  issues  of  con- 
cern in  regard  to  Syria,  and  I  hope  that 
the  administration  does  not  forget  this 
commitment. 

Hafiz  al-Asad  is  not  Saddam  Hussein. 
He  will  not  make  the  same  errors.  Be- 
cause of  that,  he  cannot  simply  be  ig- 
nored or  coddled.  If  either  is  done,  the 
effect  will  be  disastrous. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  President's  letter  to  me  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC,  February  18.  1994. 

Hon.  ALFONSE  D'AMATO, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  I  appreciated  re- 
ceiving' the  letter  from  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  policy  toward  Syria. 

I  do  not  view  relations  with  Syria  solely 
through  the  prism  of  the  peace  process.  How- 
ever. I  am  committed  to  doing  everything 
possible  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  a 
peace  can  bolster  Israel's  security,  grant  it 
normalized  relations  with  all  its  neighbors 
and  offer  a  new  future  of  hope  and  prosperity 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  region.  Peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  will  also  assist  our  ef- 
forts to  strike  a  blow  at  terrorist  organiza- 
tions because  a  Syrian  commitment  to  peace 
with  Israel  will  require  an  end  to  support  for 
organizations  committed  to  Israel's  destruc- 
tion. My  decision  to  meet  with  President 
Asad  was  intended  to  help  advance  these 
goals.  Our  private  discussions  in  Geneva  and 
President  Asad's  public  expression  of  Syria's 
"strategic  decision"  for  "normal  peaceful  re- 
lations" with  Israel  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  substantive  progress  in  direct  Syr- 
ian-Israeli negotiations  now  underway  in 
Washington. 

I  remain  determined  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  state  supported  terrorism.  There  is  no  in- 
tention of  removing  Syria  from  the  list  of 
states  which  support  terrorism  until  such 
time  as  it  ends  its  support  for  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. Similarly,  further  progress  must 
be  made  by  Syria  in  addressing  our  narcotics 
production  and  trafficking  concerns  before 
any  change  in  our  present  position  can  be 
made.  I  made  clear  our  concern  regarding 
these  and  other  issues,  including  human 
rights  and  the  Arab  boycott,  in  my  meeting 
with  President  Asad.  We  have  agreed  to  es- 
tablish a  bilateral  exchange  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Foreign  Minister  Shara  and  Sec- 
retary Christopher  to  ensure  that  there  is  a 
detailed  and  sustained  effort  to  have  Syria 
address  these  issues. 

With  respect  to  the  presence  of  Syrian 
forces  in  Lebanon.  I  reaffirmed  to  President 
Asad  our  support  for  full  implementation  of 
the  Taif  Accord  and  for  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon  free  of  all  foreign  forces.  It 
is  my  belief  that  progress  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess is  also  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
goal. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this 
issue.  With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton.* 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION'S lOOTH  YEAR  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association 
[UNA]  for  its  first  100-year  anniversary 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community. 

The  UNA  was  established  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1894.  with  13  branches  around 
the  country,  following  the  creation  of 
Svoboda,  the  first  Ukrainian-American 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  which 
celebrated    its    first    centennial    last 


year.  With  a  membership  of  nearly 
66,000,  the  UNA  has  expanded  during  its 
first  century  to  a  total  of  370  chapters 
or  lodges  in  27  States  and  7  Provinces 
of  Canada.  Over  the  years,  the  UNA  has 
provided  a  wide  range  of  services  to  its 
members,  including  the  granting  of 
over  $120,000  in  annual  scholarships, 
the  sponsorship  of  programs  promoting 
educational  and  cultural  traditions, 
and  extending  assistance  to  Ukrainian 
refugees  and  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters. 

Indeed,  the  UNA  has  devoted  itself  to 
supporting  its  membership  through  dif- 
ficult times,  such  as  the  catastrophic 
famine  of  the  1930's  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  millions,  and  preserving  the 
community's  identity  with  its  tradi- 
tions and  heritage,  which  contribute  to 
the  rich  cultural  diversity  of  our  coun- 
try. To  be  sure,  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  would  agree  that  such  diver- 
sity remains  a  source  of  tremendous 
strength  for  our  Nation.  In  fact,  we  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  are  fortunate  to 
have  an  active  and  thriving  Ukrainian- 
American  community. 

In  keeping  with  our  Nation's  highest 
principles,  the  UNA  also  has  reflected 
the  commitment  of  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans to  basic  democratic  values  in  the 
form  of  years  of  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence  for  Ukraine.  Last 
month  marked  the  76th  commemora- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Act  of  Union,  ap- 
proved by  the  Rada  in  January  1918. 
during  a  period  of  hope  and  inspiration 
for  the  Ukrainian  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  dream  of  independence 
only  proved  illusory  and  short  lived 
until  recently.  With  the  implosion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  objectives  of 
a  long  struggle  finally  realized,  the 
UNA  continues  to  extend  support  to  an 
independent  sovereign  Ukraine  by  help- 
ing it  secure  democratic  and  free-mar- 
ket institutions. 

In  1990,  the  UNA  established  a  pri- 
vate fund  to  help  address  the  needs  of 
the  newly  independent  country.  Work- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  private  organizations,  the  fund 
has  facilitated  the  printing  and  deliv- 
ery of  educational  publications  includ- 
ing school  textbooks  and  dictionaries, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent publishing  house.  In  addition,  since 
1992,  the  UNA  has  collaborated  success- 
fully with  other  groups  in  sending 
nearly  90  English  teachers  to  40  cities 
in  Ukraine  under  the  so-called  Teach- 
ing English  in  Ukraine  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association's  con- 
tributions to  the  Ukrainian-American 
communities  of  North  America  and 
Ukraine.* 


Thomas  R.  Pfeifer  of  Schaumburg,  IL. 
Thomas  was  1  of  10  recipients  recently 
honored  with  the  President's  Environ- 
mental Youth  Award  for  1993. 

Thomas  received  the  award  for  his  ef- 
forts to  return  the  woodland  area  at 
the  Spring  Valley  Nature  Center  in 
Schaumburg  to  its  original  state. 
Thomas  organized  volunteers  to  re- 
move weeds  and  underbrush  at  the  site 
as  well  as  replant  trees  and  flowers. 

In  addition.  Thomas  coordinated  a 
successful  ecology  fair  at  his  local 
school.  At  this  fair,  Thomas  provided 
information  concerning  wetlands,  recy- 
cling, the  effects  of  cigarette  smoke, 
and  other  environmental  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  young  peo- 
ple like  Thomas  Pfeifer.  It  is  good  to 
see  that  younger  generations  are  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  environmental 
preservation.  I  congratulate  Thomas 
and  hope  he  will  continue  his  good 
work.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL  YOUTH  AWARD 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  achievements  of 


CHILD  SAFETY  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

*  Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  an  area  of  education 
which  1  believe  requires  more  national 
attention  and  support.  Recent  trage- 
dies have  served  as  grim  reminders 
that  the  protection  of  our  children 
from  abduction,  abuse,  and  exploi- 
tation must  be  a  priority  not  just  in 
families  but  in  communities,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  educational 
institutions.  The  recent,  tragic  abduc- 
tions of  Polly  Klaas  in  California  and 
Sara  Wood  in  New  York  and  similar  in- 
cidents elsewhere  have  rightfully 
thrust  the  heart-wrenching  horrors  of 
child  victimization  to  the  forefront  of 
media  coverage,  legislative  agendas, 
educational  institutions,  and  our  Na- 
tion's conscience. 

The  most  recent  Department  of  Jus- 
tice national  annual  estimates  taken 
in  1988  indicate  that  there  were  114.600 
attempted  abductions  of  children  by 
nonfamily  members.  450.700  runaways, 
and  438,200  children  who  were  lost,  in- 
jured or  otherwise  missing.  These  sta- 
tistics do  not  paint  the  whole  picture 
of  child  victimization  since  they  do  not 
scratch  the  surface  of  child  abuse  and 
molestation.  An  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  reports  that  "like  rape,  child 
molestation  is  one  of  the  most  under- 
reported  crimes,  only  1  to  10  percent 
are  ever  disclosed." 

Law  enforcement  agencies  serve  as 
our  primary  resource  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  crimes  against  children  and 
play  an  integral  role  in  some  areas  of 
prevention.  Law  enforcement's  tireless 
efforts  in  protecting  our  children 
should  be  commended  and  strongly 
supported  and  the  importance  of  their 
role  in  preventing  and  resolving  these 
tragic  cases  must  not  be  understated. 
The  responsibility  of  child  victimiza- 
tion prevention,  however,  also  lies  with 


families  and  educational  institutions. 
Children  must  be  armed  with  the 
knowledge  they  need  to  stay  safe  and 
our  education  system  must  make  a 
commitment  to  provide  comprehensive 
child  safety  education  programs  in  our 
schools  and  other  child  group  settings. 

The  challenging  task  of  developing  a 
unique  personal  safety  curriculum  for 
children  was  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children  and  the  Adam  Walsh  Child  Re- 
source Centers  in  the  mid-1908's 
through  grants  and  cooperation  from 
the  private  sector.  The  result  of  this 
joint  effort  was  the  introduction  in  1988 
of  a  comprehensive  child  safety  pro- 
gram for  children  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  six  called  Kids  &  Com- 
pany Together  for  Safety.  I.  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  including  Senators  Biden. 
Thurmond.  Simon,  McConnell, 
Metzenbaum.  and  D'AMATO,  have  long 
been  supporters  of  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children,  the  mission  of  which 
is  to  assist  in  national  efforts  to  locate 
and  recover  missing  children  and  raise 
public  awareness  about  ways  to  pre- 
vent child  abduction,  molestation  and 
exploitation.  The  center's  success,  with 
private  sector  assistance,  in  developing 
and  distributing  an  effective,  com- 
prehensive child  safety  curriculum 
should  be  applauded.  Since  1992  alone, 
the  nationally  recognized  and  criti- 
cally acclaimed  Kids  &  Company  cur- 
riculum has  been  taught  in  over  4,000 
classrooms  in  34  States.  Kids  &  Com- 
pany has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  National 
School  Boards  Association,  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. The  National  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Center,  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

Just  as  we  have  combined  the  efforts 
of  law  enforcement  with  education  in 
the  battle  against  drugs  and  violence 
in  our  schools  through  programs  such 
as  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
[DARE],  and  Gang  Resistance  Edu- 
cation and  Training  [GREAT],  so  too 
must  we  marshal  our  efforts  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  child  victimization. 
In  fact,  self-protection  training  pro- 
vided through  the  DARE  program  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  recent,  suc- 
cessful escape  by  a  12-year-old  girl  in 
Massachusetts  from  the  attempted  ab- 
duction by  a  suspected  serial  killer 
who  was  subsequently  apprehended. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
encourage,  urge,  and  support  the  use  of 
child  safety  education  programs  in  our 
schools.  Costs  are  minimal  and  are  fre- 
quently handled  though  private  sector 
grants  and  assistance.  Kids  &  Company 
has  not  only  taught  children  ways  to 
avoid  the  risks  of  abuse,  abduction  and 
physical  harm,  it  has  also  helped  to 
stop  it.  In  the  six  States  where  the  cur- 
riculum was  initially  piloted,  dozens  of 


school  children  came  forward  to  dis- 
close their  own  abuse  and  requested 
intervention  in  stopping  it.  Kids  & 
Company  provides  children  with  skills, 
information,  self-confidence  and  sup- 
port, enhances  self-esteem  and  helps 
prevent  abduction  and  abuse.  It  pro- 
vides information  and  materials  to  as- 
sist teachers  and  parents  in  instructing 
children  and  properly  handling  reports 
of  abuse. 

Kids  &  Company  has  been  heralded 
by  a  wide  spectrum  of  educators,  psy- 
chologists, child  protection  workers, 
lawyers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
community  leaders.  Surveys  conducted 
on  child  safety  programs  found  that 
the  most  effective  programs  were  those 
given  over  a  period  of  years  and  involve 
parents  in  the  process.  Many  programs 
which  involve  one-time  instruction 
have  been  deemed  inadequate  and  lim- 
ited in  scope.  Comprehensive,  construc- 
tive, long-term  education  involving 
parents  and  teachers  will  play  a  vital 
role  in  combatting  crimes  against  chil- 
dren and  Kids  &  Company  serves  as  an 
excellent  standard. 

Effective  child  safety  programs  such 
as  Kids  &  Company,  are  available  for 
little  or  no  cost.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  make  our  communities 
aware  of  effective  programs,  urge  their 
use  and  encourage  companies,  associa- 
tions, and  clubs  to  assist  in  acquiring 
these  programs  for  our  schools  and  in- 
stitutions which  serve  our  children.  I 
commend  the  National  Center  for  Miss- 
ing and  Exploited  Children  and  their 
private  sector  partners  for  their  efforts 
in  developing  the  comprehensive  child 
safety  program.  Kids  &  Company,  and 
facilitating  its  distribution  to  so  many 
schools  and  children  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  intend  to  encourage  the  support  and 
assistance  by  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
moting child  safety  education  in  my 
home  State  of  Arizona  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  initiate  and  support 
similar  efforts  in  their  respective 
States.* 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A  POSITIVE 
TELEVISION  MESSAGE 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  commend  Charles  S.  Dutton  and 
the  Fox  Television  Network  for  a  re- 
cent episode  on  the  television  program 
"Roc"  which  took  a  stand  against  kids 
and  guns.  In  a  January  episode,  enti- 
tled "Terence  Got  His  Gun,"  the  show 
tackled  the  issue  of  gangs  and  children 
who  own  and  use  guns  to  protect  them- 
selves. At  the  end  of  the  show,  Mr. 
Dutton  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  tel- 
evision audience  urging  parents  to  bet- 
ter supervise  their  children. 

A  phone  call  to  a  radio  station  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  demonstrates  the  force- 
fulness  of  Mr.  Dutton's  message.  Fol- 
lowing the  rebroadcast  of  the  "Ter- 
ence" episode,  a  mother  told  the  radio 
station  that  her  son  came  to  her  and 
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gave  her  his  gun  after  seeing  the  tele- 
vision program.  She  did  not  even  know 
that  her  son  had  carried  a  weapon. 

This  story  reminds  us  all  of  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  television  and  the  posi- 
tive role  it  can  play  in  our  society.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Button  and  Fox  for 
their  efforts  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  to  use  the  television  medium 
to  address  tough  social  issues." 


ILLITERACY 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  ran  a  moving 
and  informative  article  by  E.  Annie 
Proulx,  "X  Marks  the  Shame  of  Illit- 
eracy." 

We  need  to  see  that  all  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  that  those  who  do  not 
read  and  write  well  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  skills. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  the  full  text  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

X  Marks  the  Shame  of  Illiteracy 
(By  E.  Annie  Proulx) 

For  years,  I  tried  to  learn  something  of  my 
father's  family,  whose  hyphenated  French- 
Canadian/ Franco-American/Native  Amer- 
ican/New England  history  was  buried  in 
darkness.  There  were  faint  gleams  here  and 
there,  fragments  of  stories. 

The  most  impenetrable  blackness  hid  my 
great-grandmother  who  died  around  1925.  All 
my  father  remembered  was  that  she  had  a 
sour  disposition  and  a  mysterious  trunk  that 
was  always  locked.  Beyond  that,  nothing:  no 
photograph,  no  diary,  no  letters  nor  post- 
cards, no  favorite  recipes,  no  handkerchief 
with  an  initial  embroidered  in  the  comer. 
Not  even  her  name  was  fixed;  on  her  chil- 
dren's birth  certificates  it  rolled  like  mer- 
cury through  variant  forms  and  spellings.  No 
one  knew  where  she  had  been  born  or  where 
she  was  buried.  When  she  died  she  dis- 
appeared utterly.  There  was  no  calling  her 
back.  It  amazed  me  that  a  life  that  extended 
into  the  20th  Century  could  leave  so  faint  a 
trace. 

One  morning  this  spring  I  was  notified  by 
telephone  that  my  first  novel  had  received 
the  P. E.N. -Faulkner  Award.  I  was  still  walk- 
ing on  air  when,  the  next  day.  the  mail 
brought  a  photocopy  of  a  document  dated 
1913.  The  document  concerned  by  grand- 
mother, then  18  years  old,  and  her  mother, 
the  elusive  woman  with  the  locked  trunk;  it 
was  the  legal  form  giving  parental  permis- 
sion for  the  minor  daughter  to  marry.  The 
mother's  name  was  on  the  appropriate  line — 
but  in  the  town  clerk's  hand.  To  one  side  was 
a  crooked,  unsure  X  and  above  and  below  it 
the  town  clerk's  had  written  "her/mark.  "  X. 
her  mark. 

Until  that  moment  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  my  great-grandmother  had  been 
illiterate.  All  at  once  I  understood  the 
grayed  blur  of  her  life,  the  crazy  spellings  of 
her  name,  for  if  you  are  illiterate,  what  do 
you  know  of  spelling,  even  your  own  name? 
The  only  trace  this  woman  left  of  her  pas- 
sage through  life,  save  for  progeny,  was  that 
labored  X. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  literary  award 
and  my  relative's  illiteracy  awakened  me  to 
the  strange  half-life  that  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  cannot  read  are  con- 
demned to  live. 


In  the  late  20th  Century,  if  you  are  an 
adult  who  cannot  read  or  write,  you  are  a 
lump  of  animate  clay  pushed  from  one  in- 
comprehensible situation  to  another.  Books 
are  as  dumb  as  rocks,  new,spapers  accusingly 
opaque:  you  have  to  satisfy  the  natural 
human  hunger  for  stories  with  television, 
bar  jokes  and  radio  songs;  your  job.  if  you 
have  one,  is  from  the  bottom  rack  and  that's 
as  much  as  you  dare  expect;  you  cannot  read 
the  home-care  instructions  the  doctor  writes 
out  after  your  operation,  nor  can  you  read  a 
vision  chart;  you  can't  pass  a  driver's  test  or 
puzzle  out  a  note  from  your  child's  teacher; 
you  cannot  read  bedtime  stories  to  your  chil- 
dren: since  you  cannot  read  a  ballot  and  can- 
not make  sense  of  the  issues  in  local  or  na- 
tional politics,  you  don't  vote:  you  are  the 
anxious  nuisance  traveler  who  keeps 
buttonholing  other  passengers  about  depar- 
ture times  because  you  cannot  read  the 
schedule;  you  go  to  restaurants  that  feature 
photographs  of  food,  point  and  say,  "Guess 
I'll  have  that." 

You  sweat  blood  over  application  forms — 
employment,  credit,  mortgage  and  loan,  li- 
censes, leases,  building  permits— and  have  to 
take  along  the  spouse  or  work  mate  to  fill  in 
the  answers.  'Vou're  easy  to  push  around  be- 
cause you  don't  know  what  rights  you  have. 

Illiteracy  marks  you.  And  you  know  it. 
You  are  acutely,  hotly  ashamed  and  embar- 
rassed, and  the  shame  comes  out  sometimes 
as  a  hatred  of  books  and  education  and 
smart-ass  college  types.  You  hide  your  dirty 
secret  as  long  as  you  can.  It  may  be  for  a 
lifetime.  It  was  for  my  great-grandmother. 

The  Department  of  Education's  major 
study  of  adult  literacy  in  the  United  States 
released  Sept.  8,  and  the  similar  report,  re- 
leased a  week  later.  "Reading  Report  Card 
for  the  Nation  and  the  States"  that  tested 
140.000  students  in  41  states,  shoved  some  de- 
pressingly  bleak  facts  in  our  faces.  Half  of 
adult  Americans  and  roughly  30  percent  of 
students  are  unable  to  stumble  through  the 
simplest  sentences  and  arithmetic.  They 
are— ugly  label— functionally  illiterate. 

Liberal  helpings  of  blame  for  this  rampant 
American  illiteracy  are  being  heaped  on  the 
usual  plates;  lousy  teachers  and  a  push-'em- 
through-school  attitude:  crowded  schools 
and  wild,  disruptive  students;  barrel-scrape 
federal  funding;  numbingly  bureaucratic 
state  education  departments:  lack  of  com- 
munity support;  reactionary  legislators; 
know-nothing  governors:  uncaring  parents 
who  let  their  children  watch  television  until 
their  brains  rot.  The  beam  of  media  light 
rarely  falls  on  the  local  programs  and  indi- 
viduals who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kitchen  table  showing  nervous  and  defensive 
people  the  way  into  words,  sentences,  books 
and  enlightenment. 

There  are  hundreds  of  adult  education  and 
literacy  programs  in  the  United  States,  some 
fostered  by  corporations  and  employers, 
some  by  church  or  religious  groups,  by  serv- 
ice organizations,  non-profit  groups,  commu- 
nity colleges.  Many  are  funded  to  some  ex- 
tent by  federal  and  state  money,  most  de- 
pend on  financing  from  private  and  commu- 
nity sources  as  well  as  proceeds  from  bake 
sales,  author  readings,  raffles  and  dances.  Al- 
though the  literacy  problem  is  national  in 
scope,  the  majority  of  programs  teaching 
people  how  to  read  are  small,  unconnected, 
grassroots,  each  with  its  own  agenda,  teach- 
ing methods  and  selection  of  materials. 

Most  adult  literacy  programs  start  their 
students  out  with  a  private  teacher  in  a  one- 
on-one  learning  experience,  often  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  student's  kitchen  (sometimes 
with  all  the  shades  pulled  down)  until  there 


Is  enough  confidence  to  join  other  new  read- 
ers in  this,  the  most  heady  and  empowering 
of  human  skills.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  cannot  read  never  know  that 
such  programs  exist. 

My  own  rural  state  of  Vermont,  with  an  es- 
timate 16,000  illiterate  adults,  is  strapped  for 
cash  and  recently  cut  funding  to  Adult  Basic 
Education  by  $100,000.  On  economic 
grounds — the  common  excuse — it  chose  not 
to  participate  in  the  federal  Department  of 
Education's  literacy  studies,  the  only  unin- 
volved  New  England  state.  Yet  the  state  has 
private,  non-profit  adult  education  organiza- 
tions of  quality  and  value.  Staff  members, 
hundreds  of  volunteers,  business  people  and 
employers,  rural  communities,  museums, 
local  libraries,  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions, private  individuals,  writers,  artists, 
bookstore  owners  are  involved  in  the  work  of 
literacy,  which  extends  from  the  first  pri- 
vate, sweaty  hours  to  discussion  groups  and 
classes,  to  attendance  at  public  literacy 
events  and  involvement  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  community. 

The  Central  Vermont  group  (there  are  oth- 
ers) has  250  volunteers:  81  percent  of  its 
5710,000  1994  budget  will  go  for  direct  services 
to  1,000  new  readers.  The  state  and  federal 
governments  provide  76  percent  of  the  budg- 
et, town  tax  dollars  add  another  3  percent 
and  the  rest  is  raised  from  individual  and 
corporate  sources. 

But  contrast  this  small  rural  state's  situa- 
tion with  that  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  Wash- 
ington, according  to  the  non-profit,  all-vol- 
unteer Washington  Literacy  Council,  in  ex- 
istence for  30  years,  there  are  76,000  function- 
ally illiterate  adults.  There  are  400  volunteer 
tutors  teaching  adult  new  readers,  and  a 
waiting  list  of  45  students. 

The  shocker  comes  with  the  budget.  The 
Washington  Literacy  Council  functions— 
somehow— on  an  annual  budget  of  $50,000. 
Viveca  Teuber,  the  executive  director,  had 
her  own  moment  of  truth  with  the  fact  of  il- 
literacy. "I  used  to  live  on  Capitol  Hill,  be- 
hind the  Library  of  Congress,"  she  said.  "One 
day  in  a  drug  store  a  lady  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  read  her  a  card — she  wanted  to 
buy  a  card  for  her  husband.  She  said  she'd 
forgotten  her  glasses.  It  didn't  occur  to  me 
that  she  couldn't  read.  Then,  a  few  weeks 
later,  in  a  grocery  store,  a  gentleman  asked 
me  to  read  the  back  of  a  medicine  bottle.  I 
thought,  'Why  me?' "  A  few  weeks  later  she 
became  a  volunteer  at  the  Washington  Lit- 
eracy Council  and  began  teaching  people  to 
read. 

I  wish  my  great-grandmother  had  had  the 
chance  to  learn.* 

Mr.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  morning  business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARBARA  OSBORNE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
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rise  today  to  note  the  passing  of  a 
member  of  my  staff.  Barbara  Osborne. 

For  15  years,  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate,  Barb  served  as  my  man- 
ager in  my  Great  Falls  office  and  be- 
fore that,  as  I  was  running  for  the  Sen- 
ate, she  and  her  husband  Glen  were 
trusted  friends  and  supporters  in  the 
Great  Falls  community. 

While  Senate  staff  receive  little  pub- 
lic attention,  it  is  people  like  Barb 
Osborne  who  help  make  this  institu- 
tion run.  Throughout  her  service  to  the 
Senate,  Barb  was  always  there  for  me 
and  always  there  for  the  people  of  her 
community. 

Through  and  through.  Barb  was  a 
team  player.  She  had  my  respect,  my 
deep  respect,  and  the  respect  of  every 
member  of  my  staff.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  who  had  more  respect  than  Barb 
Osborne.  She  was  very  much  a  part  of 
that  extended  family  known  as  the 
"Baucus  office." 

Above  all  else.  Barb  understood  that 
public  service  really  all  boils  down  to 
one  thing,  and  that  is  service:  Service 
to  people.  She  was  a  woman  of  tremen- 
dous kindness,  of  deep  compassion,  who 
treated  every  Montanan  who  called 
upon  my  office  with  courtesy  and  re- 
spect and  kindness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  community  of 
Great  Falls  could  not  have  a  greater 
advocate.  She  cared  deeply  about  her 
community.  I  can  tell  you  time  and 
time  again,  she  would  talk  to  me.  call 
me  about  matters  very  important  to 
Great  Falls.  She  helped  make  Great 
Falls  a  much  better  place. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  will  always  re- 
member Barb  for  her  great  sense  of 
humor  and  easygoing  manner.  Barb  al- 
ways had  a  smile,  was  always  com- 
fortable with  people,  always  open  to 
people,  always  gracious.  I  can  see  her 
now  sitting  in  my  office  at  her  desk  in 
Great  Falls,  on  the  phone  with  some- 
one, meeting  someone  who  came  into 
my  office,  always  there  with  an  open 
hand  to  try  to  help. 

She  also  spoke  her  mind.  She  was  a 
westerner.  I  know.  Madam  President, 
as  a  westerner,  you  know  that  we  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  and  the  Pa- 
cific West  are  very  proud  of  speaking 
our  minds.  She  had  deep  common 
sense.  She  was  simply  somebody  I  en- 
joyed and  everyone  who  knew  her  en- 
joyed spending  time  with  her. 

Along  with  Glen,  Barb  leaves  behind 
a  wonderful  family  of  four  children  and 
five  grandchildren.  I  extend  to  them, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife  Wanda, 
my  son  Zeno,  and  our  whole  office,  our 
deep  condolences.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  thousands  of  Montanans  Barb 
helped  over  the  years.  I  can  only  say 
she  will  be  very  deeply  missed. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  1804,  "Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act,"  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  8.  1994,  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— Titles  I  through  IV  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
Sec.  101.  Purpose. 
Sec.  102.  National  education  goals. 
TITLE     n— NATIONAL     EDUCATION     RE- 
FORM LEADERSHIP.  STANDARDS.  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 
Part  a— National  EoucA'noN  Goals  Panel 
Sec.  201.  Purpose. 

Sec.  202.  National  education  goals  panel. 
Sec.  203.  Duties. 

Sec.  204.  Powers  of  the  goals  panel. 
Sec.  205.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  206.  Director  and  staff;  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  207.  Early  childhood  assessment. 
Part  B— National  Education  Standards 
AND  Improvement  Council 
Sec.  211.  Purpose. 
Sec.  212.  National  Education  Standards  and 

Improvement  Council. 
Sec.  213.  Duties. 
Sec.  214.  Annual  reports. 
Sec.  215.  Powers  of  the  council. 
Sec.  216.  Administrative  provisions. 
Sec.  217.  Director  and  staff:  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 
Sec.  218.  Opportunity-to-learn    development 
grants. 
Part  G— Leadership  in  Educational 
Technology 
Sec.  221.  Purposes. 
Sec.  222.  Federal  leadership. 
Sec.  223.  Office  of  Educational  Technology. 
Sec.  224.  Uses  of  funds. 
Sec.  225.  Non-Federal  share. 
Sec.  226.  Office     of     Training     Technology 

Transfer. 
Part  D— Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  231.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EDUCATION  SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
Sec.  301.  Findings. 
Sec.  302.  Purpose. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  304.  Allotment  of  funds. 
Sec.  305.  State  applications. 
Sec.  306.  State  improvement  plans. 
Sec.  307.  Secretary's  review  of  applications: 

payments. 
Sec.  308.  State  use  of  funds. 


Sec.  309. 

Sec.  310. 

Sec.  311. 

Sec.  312. 
Sec.  313. 
Sec.  314. 

Sec.  315. 
Sec.  316. 
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Subgrants  for  local  reform  and  pro- 
fessional development. 

Availability  of  information  and 
training. 

Waivers  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements. 

Progress  reports. 

National  leadership. 

Assistance  to  the  outlying  areas 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Clarification  regarding  State 
standards  and  assessments. 

State  planning  for  improving  stu- 
dent achievement  through  inte- 
gration of  technology  into  the 
curriculum. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Public  schools. 

Sec.  402.  Construction. 

Sec.  403.  Kalid  Abdul  Mohammed. 

Sec.  404.  Prohibition  on  Federal  mandates, 
direction,  and  control. 

Sec.  405.  School  prayer. 

Sec.  406.  Daily  silence  for  students. 

Sec.  407.  Funding  for  the  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Education  Act. 

Sec.  408.  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards. 

Sec.  409.  Forgiveness  of  certain  overpay- 
ments. 

Sec.  410.  Study  of  Goals  2000  and  students 
with  disabilities. 

Sec.  411.  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and 
peer  tutoring. 

Sec.  412.  Content  and  performance  stand- 
ards. 

Sec.  413.  State-sponsored  higher  education 
trust  fund  savings  plan. 

Sec.  414.  Amendments  to  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  415.  State  and  local  government  control 
of  education. 

Sec.  416.  Protection  of  pupils. 

Sec.  417.  Contraceptive  devices. 

Sec.  418.  Ekiucational    agencies    not    denied 
funds    for    adopting    constitu- 
tional policy  relative  to  prayer 
in  schools. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

Sec.  501.  Short  title. 

Sec.  502.  Purpose. 

Sec.  503.  Establishment  of  National  Board. 

Sec.  504.  Functions  of  the  National  Board. 

Sec.  505.  Deadlines. 

Sec.  506.  Reports. 

Sec.  507.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  508.  Definitions. 

Sec.  509.  Sunset  provision. 

TITLE  VI— SAFE  SCHOOLS 
Part  A— Safe  Schools  Program 

Sec.  601.  Short  title:  statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  602.  Safe  schools  program  authorized. 

Sec.  603.  Eligible  applicants. 

Sec.  604.  Applications  and  plans. 

Sec.  605.  Use  of  funds. 

Sec.  606.  National  leadership. 

Sec.  607.  National  cooperative  education 
statistics  system. 

Sec.  608.  Coordination  of  Federal  assistance. 

Sec.  609.  Effective  date. 
Part  B— State  Leadership  AcnvmEs  To 
Promote  Safe  Schools 

Sec.  621.  State  leadership  activities  to  pro- 
mote safe  schools  program. 
TITLE  VII-MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 

Sec.  701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  702.  Grants  for  midnight  basketball 
league  training  and  partnership 
programs. 
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Sec.  703.  Public  housing  midnight  basketball 
league  programs. 
TITLE  VIII— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 
Sec.  801.  Purpose. 
Sec.  802.  Findings. 
Sec.  803.  Provisions. 

TITLE  DC— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

Part  a— Office  of  Educational  Research 

AND  Improvement 
Sec.  911.  Repeal. 
Sec.  912.  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 

Improvement. 
Sec.  913.  Savings  provisions. 
Sec.  914.  Field  readers. 

Part  B— Educational  Improvement 
Programs 

SUBPART  1— international  EDUCATION 

program 
Sec.  921.  International  Education  Program. 

SUBPART  2— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CARL 
D.  PERKINS  VOCATIONAL  AND  APPUED  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  931.  National  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committee. 

SUBPART  3— ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  941.  Short  title. 

Sec.  942.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  943.  Program  authorized. 

Sec.  944.  Allotments  of  funds. 

Sec.  945.  State  application. 

Sec.  946.  Local  application. 

Sec.  947.  Participation  of  private  schools. 

Sec.  948.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  949.  Federal  administration. 

Sec.  950.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SUBPART  ♦—MEDIA  INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  951.  Media  instruction. 

SUBPART  5— STAR  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  961.  Star  schools. 

SUBPART  6— OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Sec.  971.  Office    of    Comprehensive    School 
Health  Education. 

SUBPART  7— MINORITY- FOCUSED  CIVICS 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  981.  Short  title. 

Sec.  982.  Purposes. 

Sec.  983.  Grants  authorized:  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

Sec.  984.  Definitions. 

Sec.  985.  Applications. 

Part  C— DEFiNmoNS 

Sec.  991.  Definitions. 

TITLE  X-PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 

Sec.  1001.  Findings. 

Sec.  10O2.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  1003.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1004.  Program  estoblished. 

Sec.  1005.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  1006.  Special  rules. 

Sec.  1007.  Parents  As  Teachers  Centers. 

Sec.  1008.  Evaluations. 

Sec.  1009.  Application. 

Sec.  1010.  Payments  and  Federal  share. 

Sec.  1011.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  1012.  Home  instruction  program  for  pre- 
school youngsters. 
TITLE  XI-GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1102.  Gun-free  requirements  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

TITLE  XII-ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 

Sec.  1201.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1202.  Findings. 
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Sec.  1203.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1204.  Nonsmoking  policy  for  children's 

services. 
Sec.  1205.  Technical  assistance. 
Sec.  1206.  Federally  funded  programs. 
Sec.  1207.  Report  by  the  Administrator. 
Sec.  1208.  Preemption. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a 
framework  for  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  described  in  title  I  of  this  Act 
by- 

(1)  promoting  coherent,  nationwide,  sys- 
temic education  reform; 

(2)  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom; 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  education  reform; 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair 
mechanisms  for — 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
United  States  education  reform; 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality,  internationally 
competitive  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards; 

(C)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  opportunity  to  learn  standards; 
and 

(D>  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality  assessment  meas- 
ures that  reflect  the  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

(5)  supporting  new  Initiatives  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  meet  high  standards;  and 

(6)  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  programs 
by- 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  eq- 
uity that  will  guide  all  Federal  education 
and  related  programs; 

(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
high-quality,  internationally  competitive 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
that  all  students,  including  disadvantaged 
students,  students  with  diverse  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with 
disabilities,  students  with  limited-English 
proficiency,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents, will  be  expected  to  achieve; 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality,  internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  that  all  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  schools 
should  achieve; 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  SUte 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  improve- 
ment plans  that  will  provide  a  coherent 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  reau- 
thorized Federal  education  and  related  pro- 
grams in  an  integrated  fashion  that  effec- 
tively educates  all  children; 

(E)  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  schools  serving  students 
with  high  needs,  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  improvement  plans:  and 

(F)  promoting  the  use  of  technology  to  en- 
able all  students  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act  (other  than  In  titles  V 
and  EX)— 

(1)  the  term  "all  children"  means  children 
from  all  backgrounds  and  circumstances,  in- 
cluding disadvantaged  children,  children 
with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  children  with  disabilities,  chil- 
dren with  limited-English  proficiency,  chil- 
dren who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  and 
academically  talented  children; 
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(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  academically  talented  students; 

(3)  the  term  "assessment"  means  the  over- 
all process  and  Instrument  use.d  to  measure 
student  attainment  of  content  standards,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  need  not  include  the  dis- 
crete items  that  comprise  each  assessment; 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means 
broad  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  students  should  acquire  in  a  particular 
subject  area: 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State; 

(6)  the  term  "intergeneratlonal  mentoring 
program"  means  a  program  that— 

(A)  matches  adult  mentors,  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  older  mentors,  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  age  children  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  experience  and  skills; 

(B)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
or  governmental  agency; 

(C)  provides  opportunities  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  be  Involved  in  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  the  program;  and 

(D)  has  established,  written  mechanisms 
for  screening  mentors,  orienting  mentors 
and  proteges,  matching  mentors  and  pro- 
teges, and  monitoring  mentoring  relation- 
ships; 

(7)  the  terms  "interoperable"  and  "inter- 
operability" refers  to  the  ability  to  easily 
exchange  data  with,  and  connect  to,  other 
hardware  and  software  In  order  to  provide 
the  greatest  accessibility  for  all  students; 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  except  that  such  term 
may  include  a  public  school  council  If  such 
council  is  mandated  by  State  law; 

(9)  the  term  "opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards" means  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn.  Including  ways  of 
measuring  the  extent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards are  being  met; 

(10)  the  term  "outlying  areas"  means 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Palau),  and  the  Freely  Associ- 
ated States; 

(11)  the  term  "performance  standards" 
means  concrete  examples  and  explicit  defini- 
tions of  what  students  have  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  to  demonstrate  that  such  students 
are  proficient  in  the  skills  and  knowledge 
framed  by  content  standards; 

(12)  the  term  "public  telecommunication 
entity"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  397(12)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

(13)  the  term  "related  services"  includes 
the  types  of  services  described  in  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 

(14)  the  term  "school"  means  a  public 
school  that  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  educational  agency  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  section  314(b).  a  school  that  is  oper- 
ated or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs: 

(15)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  other- 
wise specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; 


(16)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(17)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(18)  the  term  "technology"  means  the  lat- 
est state-of-the-art  technology  products  and 
services,  such  as  closed  circuit  television 
systems,  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams and  services,  cable  television,  sat- 
ellite, copper  and  fiber  optic  transmission, 
computer,  video  and  audio  laser  and  CD-ROM 
disks,  and  video  and  audio  tapes,  or  other 
technologies. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish 
National  Education  Goals. 

SEC.  102.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  are  as  follows: 
(1)  School  readiness.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(1)  all  children.  Including  disadvantaged 
and  disabled  children,  will  have  access  to 
high-quality  and  developmentally  appro- 
priate preschool  programs  that  help  prepare 
children  for  school; 

(11)  every  parent  In  the  United  States  will 
be  a  child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time 
each  day  to  helping  such  parent's  preschool 
child  learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to 
the  training  and  support  parents  need:  and 

(ill)  children  will  receive  the  nutrition, 
physical  activity  experiences,  and  health 
care  needed  to  arrive  at  school  with  healthy 
minds  and  bodies,  and  the  number  of  low- 
birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced through  enhanced  prenatal  health  sys- 
tems. 

(2)  School  completion.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
high  school  dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of 
high  school  students  who  do  drop  out  of 
school  will  successfully  complete  a  high 
school  degree  or  its  equivalent:  and 

(11)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  United  States  students  from  minor- 
ity backgrounds  and  their  nonminority 
counterparts  will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student  achievement  and  citizen- 
ship.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  United  States 
students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 
subject  matter  including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  foreign  languages,  civics  and 
government,  economics,  arts,  history,  and 
geography,  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to 
use  their  minds  well,  so  students  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
Nation's  modern  economy. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  will  Increase 
significantly  in  every  quartile,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  minority  students  in  each  quar- 
tile will  more  closely  reflect  the  student 
population  as  a  whole; 

(ii)  the  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 


lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(ill)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citi- 
zenship, good  health,  community  service, 
and  personal  responsibility; 

(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  to  en- 
sure all  students  are  healthy  and  fit; 

(v)  the  percentage  of  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase:  and 

(vi)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  heritage  of  our  Nation  and 
about  the  world  community. 

(4)  Mathematics  and  science.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that— 

(i)  mathematics  and  science  education,  in- 
cluding the  metric  system  of  measurement, 
will  be  strengthened  throughout  the  edu- 
cational system,  especially  in  the  early 
grades; 

(11)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  sub- 
stantive background  in  mathematics  and 
science  will  increase  by  50  percent  from  the 
number  of  such  teachers  in  1992;  and 

(ill)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly. 

(5)  ADULT  literacy  .AND  UFELONG  LEARN- 
ING.— 

(A)  GOAL.— By  the  year  2000.  every  adult 
United  States  citizen  will  be  literate  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  In  a  global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that^ 

(1)  every  major  United  States  business  will 
be  involved  in  strengthening  the  connection 
between  education  and  work; 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs; 

(iii)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding programs  at  libraries,  that  are  de- 
signed to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of 
the  growing  number  of  part-time  and  mid-ca- 
reer students,  will  increase  substantially: 

(iv)  the  proportion  of  qualified  students, 
especially  minorities,  who  enter  college,  who 
complete  at  least  2  years  of  college,  and  who 
complete  their  degree  programs,  will  in- 
crease substantially;  and 

(V)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  increase  substantially. 

(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  alcohol-  and 
drug-free  schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs, 
firearms,  alcohol,  and  violence  and  will  offer 
a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that —  • 

(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use,  possession,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol; 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  governmental  and 
community  organizations  will  work  together 


to  ensure  that  schools  provide  a  healthy  en- 
vironment and  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  chil- 
dren: 

(iii)  every  school  district  will  develop  a  se- 
quential, comprehensive  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade  drug  and  alcohol  pre- 
vention education  program: 

(iv)  drug  and  alcohol  curriculum  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  sequential, 
comprehensive  health  education; 

(V)  community-based  teams  should  be  or- 
ganized to  provide  students  and  teachers 
with  needed  support:  and 

(vi)  every  school  should  work  to  eliminate 
sexual  harassment. 

(7)  Parental  participation.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
will  promote  partnerships  that  will  Increase 
parental  involvement  and  participation  in 
promoting  the  social,  emotional  and  aca- 
demic growth  of  children. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
Goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that— 

(i)  every  State  will  develop  policies  to  as- 
sist local  schools  and  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  increasing  partnerships 
that  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  parents 
and  the  home,  including  parents  of  children 
who  are  disadvantaged  or  bilingrual.  or  par- 
ents of  children  with  disabilities: 

(ii)  every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decisionmaking  at 
school;  and 

(iii)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  schools  are  adequately  supported 
and  will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high 
standards  of  accountability. 

(8)  Teacher  education  and  professional 
development.— 

(A)  (jOal— By  the  year  2000,  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  their  pro- 
fessional skills  and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  in- 
struct and  prepare  all  American  students  for 
the  next  century. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that— 

(i)  all  teachers  will  have  access  to 
preservice  teacher  education  and  continuing 
professional  development  activities  that  will 
provide  such  teachers  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  to  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population  with  a  variety  of 
educational,  social,  and  health  needs: 

(ii)  all  teachers  will  have  continuing  op- 
portunities to  acquire  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  challenging  sub- 
ject matter  and  to  use  emerging  new  meth- 
ods, forms  of  assessment,  and  technologies: 

(iii)  States  and  school  districts  will  create 
Integrated  strategies  to  attract,  recruit,  pre- 
pare, retrain,  and  support  the  continued  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  educators,  so  that  there  is 
a  highly  talented  work  force  of  professional 
educators  to  teach  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter: and 

(iv)  partnerships  will  be  established,  when- 
ever possible,  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  par- 
ents, and  local  labor,  business,  and  profes- 
sional associations  to  provide  and  support 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of 
educators. 
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TITLE  II— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REFORM 
LEADERSHIP.  STANDARDS,  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PANEL 

SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  National  Education  Goals; 

(3)  periodically  reviewing  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives described  in  title  I  and  recommend- 
ing adjustments  to  such  goals  and  objectives, 
as  needed,  in  order  to  guarantee  education 
reform  that  continues  to  provide  guidance 
for  quality,  world  class  education  for  all  stu- 
dents; and 

(4)  reviewing  and  approving  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards,  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards  and 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  certified  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council, 
as  well  as  the  criteria  for  the  certification  of 
such  standards,  and  the  criteria  for  the  cer- 
tification of  State  assessments  or  systems  of 
assessments  certified  by  such  Council. 

SEC.  202.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL. 

(at  ESTABLISH.MENT— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Goals  Panel"). 

(b)  COMPOSITIO.N.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  'members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors.  3  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party 
as  the  President  and  5  of  whom  shall  be  of 
the  opposite  political  party  of  the  President, 
appointed  by  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  each  appointing  representatives 
of  such  Chairperson's  or  Vice  Chairperson's 
respective  political  party,  in  consultation 
with  each  other; 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  Congress,  of 
whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate: 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom  2 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Special  Apf>ointment  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  3  individuals  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  of  such  association  shall  appoint 
5  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical  party   as   the   President,    the   Chair- 
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person  shall  appoint  5  individuals  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  such  association  shall 
appoint  3  individuals. 

(2)  Special  rule.— If  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  has  appointed  a  panel 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b>  and  (c).  except  for  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsections  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  such  subsections. 

(d)  Terms.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  PRESIDENTL^L  '  APPOINTEES.— Members 
appointed  under  subsection  (bKl)  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  Governors.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve  a 
2-year  term,  except  that  the  initial  appoint- 
ments under  such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  staggered  terms  with  one-half  of  such 
members'  terms  concluding  every  2  years. 

(3)  Congressional  appointees  and  state 
legisl.\tors. — Members  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  2-year  terms. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  begin 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when 
10  members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel. — Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  Goals  Panel  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(i)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  shall  select 
a  Chairperson  from  among  the  members  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Term  and  political  affiliation.— The 
Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  serve  a 
1-year  term  and  shall  alternate  between  po- 
litical parties. 

SEC.  203.  DUTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  on  the  progress  the  Nation  and 
the  States  are  making  toward  achieving  the 
National  Education  Goals  described  in  title 
I.  including  issuing  an  annual  national  re- 
port card; 

(2)  submit  to  the  President  nominations 
for  appointment  to  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 212; 

(3)  review  and  approve  (or  explain  why  ap- 
proval is  withheld)  the — 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  the  certification  of  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  assessments  or  sys- 
tems of  assessments,  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards;  and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  and  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards  certified  by  such 
Council; 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals; 
and 


(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  National  Report  Card  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each 
State  a  national  report  card  that  shall— 

(A)  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals;  and 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
enhance  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(2)  Form;  data.— National  report  cards 
shall  be  presented  in  a  form,  and  include 
data,  that  is  understandable  to  parents  and 
the  general  public. 

SEC.  204.  POWERS  OF  THE  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general,— The  Goals  Panel  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel  considers 
appropriate. 

(2)  Representation.— In  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Goals  Panel  shall  conduct  hearings 
to  receive  reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  experts  and  the  public  on 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  national  con- 
tent, voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards,  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards,  and  State  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Goals  Panel  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Goals 
Panel  may — 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble; and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  the  consent  of  such  department, 
agency.  Instrumentality,  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(e)  Administrative  arrangements  and 
Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  SecreUry  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Goals  Panel  to  help  the 
Goals  Panel  compile  and  analyze  data  or 
carry  out  other  functions  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  Goals  Panel's  responsibil- 
ities. 

SEC.  205.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVlSlWiS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 


(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting  and  Final  Decisions.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  may  vote, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 

(2)  Final  decisions.— 

(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its  du- 
ties and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  of  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Goals  Panel  is  required  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its  duties 
and  powers,  then  such  final  decision  shall  be 
made  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Goals  Panel  who  are  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Goals  Panel  (other  than  proceedings,  or 
portions  of  proceedings,  relating  to  Internal 
personnel  and  management  matters)  and 
shall  make  available  to  the  public,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  transcripts  of  such  proceedings. 

SEC.  206.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  comp)ensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall  appoint  a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  in  accordance 
with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consult.'^nts.- The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment to  the  Goals  Panel  to  assist  the 
Goals  Panel  in  carrying  out  Its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  part. 

SEC.  207.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
support  the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Tech- 
nical Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness 
(hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Groups")  to  Improve  the  methods  of  as- 
sessing the  readiness  of  all  children  for 
school. 

(b)  Activities.— The  Groups  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  model  of  elements  of  school 
readiness  that  address  a  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs.  Including 
the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities; 

(2)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the 
nature,  functions,  and  uses  of  early  child- 
hood assessments,  including  norm-referenced 


assessments  and  assessment  formats  that  are 
appropriate  for  use  in  culturally  and  linguis- 
tically diverse  communities,  based  on  model 
elements  of  school  readiness: 

(3)  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood 
assessments,  including  the  ability  of  existing 
assessments  to  provide  valid  Information  on 
the  readiness  of  children  for  school;  and 

(4)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term 
collection  of  data  on  the  status  of  young 
children  to  Improve  policy  and  practice.  In- 
cluding the  need  for  new  sources  of  data  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs. 

(c)  ADVICE.— The  Groups  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Goals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  Improve 
the  assessment  of  young  children  and  how 
such  assessments  can  Improve  services  to 
children. 

(d)  Report —The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  public. 
PART    B— NATIONAL   EDUCATION    STAND- 
ARDS AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to— 

(1)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do; 

(2)  certify  challenging  State  content  stand- 
ards and  challenging  State  student  perform- 
ance standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  if  such  standards  are  com- 
parable In  rigor  and  quality  to  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards  and  voluntary 
national  student  performance  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council; 

(3)  certify  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  describe  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  necessary  for 
all  students  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  described 
in  the  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  the  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council; 

(4)  certify  comprehensive  State  oppor- 
tunlty-to-learn  standards  submitted  by 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis  that — 

(A)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn;  and 

(B)  address  the  elements  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(c)(3);  and 

(5)  certify  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments submitted  by  States  or  groups  of 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  assess- 
ments or  systems— 

(A)  are  aligned  with  and  support  State  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  such  Council:  and 

(B)  are  valid,  reliable,  and  fair  when  used 
for  their  intended  purposes. 

SEC.    212.    NA'nONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AN'D  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
In  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  19  members  (hereafter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members")  appointed  by 
the  President  from  nominations  submitted 
by  the  Goals  Panel. 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  Include— 

(A)  five  professional  educators  appointed 
from  among  elementary  and  secondary  class- 


room teachers,  preschool  educators,  related 
services  personnel,  and  other  school -based 
professionals.  State  or  local  educational 
agency  administrators,  or  other  educators; 

(B)  four  representatives  of  business  and  In- 
dustry or  postsecondary  educational  Institu- 
tions. Including  at  least  1  representative  of 
business  and  Industry  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V: 

(C)  five  representatives  of  the  public,  ap- 
pointed from  among  representatives  of  advo- 
cacy, civil  rights,  and  disability  groups,  par- 
ents, civic  leaders,  tribal  governments,  or 
State  or  local  education  policymakers  (in- 
cluding members  of  State  or  local  school 
boards);  and 

(D)  five  education  experts,  appointed  from 
among  experts  in  measurement  and  assess- 
ment, curriculum,  school  finance  and  equity, 
or  school  reform. 

(2)  Nominations —The  Goals  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  at  least  15  nomina- 
tions for  each  of  the  4  categories  of  appoint- 
ment described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Representation.— To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  membership  of  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  be  geographically  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  race,  eth- 
nicity, gender  and  disability  characteristics; 
and 

(B)  include  persons  from  each  of  the  4  cat- 
egories described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  education  of  subgroups  of  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  school  failure. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general— Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member 
serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  terms.— The  President  shall  es- 
tablish initial  terms  for  members  of  1.  2,  or 
3  years  In  order  to  establish  a  rotation  in 
which  one-third  of  the  members  are  selected 
each  year. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  iNmATiON— The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when  all  19  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  shall  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings,  and  hearings  when  appropriate,  of 
the  Council  In  any  given  year. 

(h)  Vacancy. — A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(I)  Compensation.— Members  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  or  hearings 
of  the  Council,  may  be  provided  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(j)  Travel —Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Council  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(k)  Officers.— The  members  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  1-year  terms. 

(1)  Conflict  of  Interest.— No  member, 
staff,  exfwrt,  or  consultant  assisting  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Council — 
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(1)  if  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or  con- 
sultant has  a  fiduciary  interest  in  an  edu- 
cational assessment;  and 

(2)  unless  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or 
consultant  agrees  that  such  member,  staff, 
expert,  or  consultant,  respectively,  will  not 
obtain  such  an  interest  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  termination  of  such 
member's  service  on  the  Council. 

SEC.  213.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stand- 
ards; Voluntary  National  Student  Per- 
formance Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards,  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  devel- 
oped; 

(B)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do;  and 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  voluntary  national  stu- 
dent performance  standards  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(2)  Crfteria.— (A)  The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards, shall — 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used 
for  certifying  the  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards;  and 

(11)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
such  criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  stand- 
ards are  internationally  competitive  and 
comparable  to  the  best  standards  in  the 
world; 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards reflect  the  best  available  knowledge 
about  how  all  students  learn  and  about  how 
a  content  area  can  be  most  effectively 
taught; 

(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards have  been  developed  through  an  open 
and  public  process  that  provides  for  input 
and  involvement  of  all  relevant  parties,  in- 
cluding teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
and  other  professional  educators,  employers 
and  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
curriculum  and  subject  matter  specialists, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  and  the 
public;  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate. 

(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing, 
or  have  already  developed,  content  stand- 
ards, and  any  other  entities  that  the  Council 
deems  appropriate,  to  identify  appropriate 
certification  criteria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Standards; 
Voluntary  State  Student  Performance 
Standards.— The  Council  may  certify  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  standards 
presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a  State  or 
group  of  States,  if  such  standards  are  com- 
parable in  rigor  and  quality  to  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards  and  voluntary 
national  student  performance  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— 


(1)  In  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards, shall  certify  exemplary,  voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
will  establish  a  basis  for  providing  all  stu- 
dents a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  certified 
by  the  Council.  In  carrying  out  the  preceding 
sentence  the  Council  and  the  working  group 
are  authorized  to  consider  proposals  for  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards from  groups  other  than  those  that  re- 
ceive grants  under  section  218. 

(2)  Requirement.— The  voluntary  national 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently general  to  be  used  by  any  State  with- 
out unduly  restricting  State  and  local  pre- 
rogatives regarding  instructional  methods  to 
be  employed. 

(3)  Elements  addressed.— The  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council  shall  address— 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies; 

(B)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  to  meet  diverse 
learning  needs  in  each  content  area; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  ready  and  continuing  ac- 
cess to  professional  development,  including 
the  best  knowledge  about  teaching,  learning, 
and  school  improvement; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments  are 
aligned  to  content  standards; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  learn;  and 

(F)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  the 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(4)  Additional  duties.— In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  other  countries  with  rig- 
orous content  standards  do  to — 

(i)  provide  their  children  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn; 

(ii)  prepare  their  teachers;  and 

(iii)  provide  continuing  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  their  teachers;  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certify- 
ing the  voluntary  national  opr>ortunity-to- 
learn  standards  and,  before  applying  such 
criteria,  forward  such  criteria  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(5)  Recommendations  and  coordination.— 
The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  by — 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  each  grant  awarded  under  section 
218;  and 

(B)  coordinating  with  each  consortium  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  section  218  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity-to-leam  standards  the 
consortium  develops  for  all  students  are  of 
high  quality  and  are  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  the  cer- 
tification of  such  standards. 

(6)  APPROVAL.— The  Council  shall  forward 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  that  the  Council  certifies  to  the 
Goals  Panel  for  approval. 


(d)  Voluntary  State  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
comprehensive  State  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
a  State  that — 

(1)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn;  and 

(2)  address  the  elements  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(c)(3). 

(e)  Assessments.— 

(1)  In  general.- (A)  The  Council  shall  cer- 
tify, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  an  as- 
sessment of  a  single  subject  area  or  a  system 
of  assessments  involving  several  subject 
areas  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a 
State  or  group  of  States  if  such  assessment 
or  system  of  assessments — 

(i)  is  aligned  with  such  State's  or  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  Council; 

(ii)  involves  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance;  and 

(iii)  provides  for — 

(1)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
system;  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation. 

(B)  Assessments  or  systems  of  assessments 
shall  be  certified  for  the  purpose  of— 

(i)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  the  kinds  and  levels  of  achievement 
that  should  be  expected,  including  the  iden- 
tification of  student  performance  standards; 

(ii)  improving  classroom  instruction  and 
improving  the  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(iii)  informing  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  about  student  progress  toward  such 
standards; 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual 
students,  schools,  districts.  States,  and  the 
Nation  to  improve  educational  performance; 
and 

(V)  assisting  education  policymakers  in 
making  decisions  about  education  programs. 

(2)  Implementation.— (A)(i)  The  Council 
shall  develop,  and  not  sooner  than  3  years 
nor  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  begin  utilizing,  criteria  for 
the  certification  of  an  assessment  or  a  sys- 
tem of  assessments  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(ii)  The  Council  shall  not  certify  an  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  a  period 
of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  if  such  assessment  or  sys- 
tem will  be  used  to  make  decisions  regarding 
graduation,  grade  promotion,  or  retention  of 
students. 

(iii)  Before  utilizing  the  criteria  described 
in  clause  (i),  the  Council  shall  forward  such 
criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  described  in 
this  paragraph  shall  address  the  extent  to 
which  an  assessment  or  a  system  of  assess- 
ments— 

(i)(l)  is  aligned  with  a  State's  or  a  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards, 
if  such  State  or  group  has  challenging  State 
content  standards  that  have  been  certified 
by  the  Council;  and 

(II)  will  support  effective  curriculum  and 
instruction; 

(ii)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which 
such  assessment  or  system  is  valid,  reliable, 
fair,  and  free  of  discrimination;  and 

(iii)  includes  all  students,  especially  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  or  with  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certifi- 
cation criteria  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall— 


(i)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being 
developed  by  other  national  organizations 
and  recent  research  on  assessment; 

(ii)  recommend  needed  research; 

(iii)  encourage  the  development  and  field 
testing  of  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments; and 

(iv)  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing, 
debating,  and  building  consensus  for  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessments or  systems  of  assessments. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification 
criteria  described  in  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall  take  public  comment  on  its 
proposed  certification  criteria. 

(0  Performance  of  Duties.— In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the 
Council  shall— 

(1)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  de- 
"partments,  agencies,  or  organizations  that 
are  conducting  research,  studies,  or  dem- 
onstration projects  to  determine  inter- 
nationally competitive  education  standards 
and  assessments,  and  may  establish  subject 
matter  and  other  panels  to  advise  the  Coun- 
cil on  particular  content,  student  perform- 
ance, and  opportunity-to-learn  standards  and 
on  assessments  or  systems  of  assessments; 

(2)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  content  and  student  performance 
standards  under  this  title  with  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  described  in  title  V; 

(3)  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
responsibilities; 

(4)  inform  the  public  about  what  con- 
stitutes high  quality,  internationally  com- 
petitive, content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments; 

(5)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update 
criteria  for  certifying  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards, and  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments; and 

(6)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate, 
the  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
the  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards,  and  the  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(g)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  require  any  State  to  have  standards  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  in 
order  to  participate  in  any  Federal  program; 
or 

(2)  create  a  legally  enforceable  right  for 
any  person  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school  based  on  a  standard  or  as- 
sessment certified  by  the  Council  or  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  such  cer- 
tification. 

SEC.  214.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Council  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  regarding  its  work  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  and  the  Goals  Panel. 
SEC.  215.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2)  Location.— In  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in 
different  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the 


reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  national  content 
standards,  voluntary  national  student  per- 
formance standards,  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-leam standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Council,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Council  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Council 
may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble; and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  the  consent  of  such  department,  agen- 
cy, instrumentality.  State  or  subdivision,  re- 
spectively. 

(e)  Administrative  arrangements  and 
Support  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Council  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  appropriate  and 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  help  the  Council 
compile  and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other 
functions  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  Council's  responsibilities. 

SEC.  216.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  access.— The  Council  shall  en- 
sure public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  shall  make  available  to 
the  public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.  217.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  shall  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.— 
(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Council  without  re- 
gard  to   the   provisions   of  title   5,    United 


States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  of  the  Council  consistent  with  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department  or  agency  to  the  Council  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  part. 

SEC.     218.     OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN     DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 

(a)  Opportunity -To-Learn  Development 
Grants  — 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  more  than  one  grant,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  consortia  of  individuals 
and  organizations  to  enable  such  consortia 
to  develop  voluntary  national  oppwrtunity- 
to-learn  standards,  and  a  listing  of  model 
programs  for  use.  on  a  voluntary  basis,  by 
States  in — 

(A)  assessing  the  capacity  and  performance 
of  individual  schools;  and 

(B)  developing  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  that  the  schools  fail  to 
achieve  such  standards. 

(2)  Composition  of  consortium.— To  the 
extent  possible,  each  consortium  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the  participa- 
tion of— 

(A)  Governors  (other  than  Governors  serv- 
ing on  the  Goals  Panel); 

(B)  chief  State  school  officers; 

(C)  teachers,  especially  teachers  involved 
in  the  development  of  content  standards,  and 
related  services  personnel; 

(D)  principals; 

(E)  superintendents; 

(F)  State  and  local  school  board  members; 

(G)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts; 
(H)  parents; 

(I)  State  legislators; 

(J)  representatives  of  businesses; 

(K)  representatives  of  higher  education; 

(L)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting 
associations; 

(M)  representatives  of  advocacy  groups; 
and 

(N)  secondary  school  students. 

(b)  Applications.— Each  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Award  Consideration.— In  establishing 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  awarding 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  section  213(c)(5)(A). 

PART  C— LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
SEC.  221.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  promote 
achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and— 

(1)  to  provide  leadership  at  the  Federal 
level,  through  the  Department  of  Education. 
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by  developing  a  national  vision  and  strat- 
egy— 

(A)  to  infuse  technology  and  technology 
planning  into  all  educational  programs  and 
training  functions  carried  out  within  school 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level; 

(B)  to  coordinate  educational  technology 
activities  among  the  related  Federal  and 
State  departments  or  agencies,  industry 
leaders,  and  interested  educational  and  pa- 
rental organizations: 

(C)  to  establish  working  guidelines  to  en- 
sure maximum  interoperability  nationwide 
and  ease  of  access  for  the  emerging  tech- 
nologies so  that  no  school  system  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  technological  revolution; 
and 

(D)  to  ensure  that  Federal  technology-re- 
lated policies  and  programs  facilitate  the  use 
of  technology  in  education; 

(2)  to  promote  awareness  of  the  potential 
of  technology  for  improving  teaching  and 
learning; 

(3)  to  support  State  and  local  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  effective  use  of  technology  for 
education; 

(4)  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  tech- 
nology can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning,  and  to  help  ensure  that  all  students 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  meet  challeng- 
ing State  education  standards: 

(5)  to  ensure  the  availability  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  (drawn  from  research 
and  experience)  that  can  form  the  basis  for 
sound  State  and  local  decisions  about  invest- 
ment in.  and  effective  uses  of.  educational 
technology: 

(6)  to  promote  high-quality  professional 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and 
administrators  regarding  the  integration  of 
technology  into  instruction  and  administra- 
tion: 

(7)  to  promote  the  effective  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  existing  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  vocational  education  programs:  and 

(8)  to  monitor,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding,  advancements  in  technology 
to  encourage  the  development  of  effective 
educational  uses  of  technology. 

SEC.  222.  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Activities  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  that  promotes  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education  and  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  may  carry 
out  activities  designed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(2)  Transfer  of  funds.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  coordinated  or  joint  activi- 
ties to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  funds  from,  and  trans- 
fer funds  to.  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies. 

(b)  National  Long-Range  Technology 
Plan.— 

(1)  In  general— The  SecreUry  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  update 
when  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 
a  national  long-range  plan  that  supports  the 
overall  national  technology  policy  and  car- 
ries out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  Plan  requirements.— The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  develop  the  national  long-range  plan  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments 


or  agencies.  State  and  local  education  prac- 
titioners and  policymakers,  experts  in  tech- 
nology and  the  educational  applications  of 
technology,  representatives  of  a  distance 
learning  consortia,  representatives  of  tele- 
communications partnerships  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Star  Schools  Program  As- 
sistance Act.  and  providers  of  technology 
services  and  products: 

(B)  transmit  such  plan  to  the  President 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress;  and 

(C)  publish  such  plan  in  a  form  that  is 
readily  accessible  to  the  public. 

(3)  Contents  of  the  plan.— The  national 
long-range  plan  shall  describe  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  including — 

(A)  how  the  Secretary  will  encourage  the 
effective  use  of  technology  to  provide  all  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  achieve  challenging 
State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards,  espe- 
cially through  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Education: 

(B)  joint  activities  in  support  of  the  overall 
national  technology  policy  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies,  such  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Energy. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Labor — 

(i)  to  promote  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation, and  training  and  lifelong  learning, 
including  plans  for  the  educational  uses  of  a 
national  information  infrastructure;  and 

(ii)  to  ensure  that  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  such  departments  or  agencies  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  technology  for  educational 
purposes,  to  the  extent  feasible; 

(C)  how  the  Secretary  will  work  with  edu- 
cators. State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  facilitate  the  effective  use  of 
technology  in  education; 

(D)  how  the  Secretary  will  promote— 

(i)  higher  achievement  of  all  students 
through  the  integration  of  technology  into 
the  curriculum; 

(ii)  increased  access  to  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology for  teaching  and  learning  for  schools 
with  a  high  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families: 

(iii)  the  use  of  technology  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  State  systemic  reform 
strategies; 

(iv)  the  application  of  technological  ad- 
vances to  use  in  education;  and 

(V)  increased  opportunities  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
new  technologies; 

(E)  how  the  Secretary  will  determine,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  individuals, 
organizations,  industries,  and  agencies,  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
guidelines  to  facilitate  an  easy  exchange  of 
data  and  effective  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation; 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
comes of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and 

(G)  the  Secretary's  long-range  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(c)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  such 
States  to  plan  effectively  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nology in  all  schools  throughout  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  and  require- 
ments of  section  316. 


SEC.     223.     OFFICE     OF     EDUCATIONAL     TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a)  AMENDMENT    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 

Education  Organization  Act.— Title  II  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3411  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLCKJY 

"Sec.  216.  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  an  Office  of  Educational 
Technology,  to  be  administered  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Technology.  The  Director 
of  Educational  Technology  shall  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform 
such  additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Such  Office  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  405A  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.— Part  A  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221c  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  405  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    405A.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Office'). 

"(b)  Functions  of  the  Office.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Educational  Technology 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Director'),  through  the  Office,  shall— 

"(1)  in  support  of  the  overall  national  tech- 
nology policy  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  the 
Director  determines  appropriate,  provide 
leadership  to  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology to  promote  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  all  students  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  challenging  SUte 
student  performance  standards; 

"(2)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  and 
recommend  policies  in  order  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  technology  and  technology 
planning  throughout  all  such  programs  and 
functions: 

"(3)  review  all  relevant  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  to  ensure  that 
such  programs  are  coordinated  with  and  sup- 
port the  national  long-range  technology  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Personnel.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service),  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  (relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Compensation  of  the  director.— Sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Director    of    the    Office    of    Educational 
Technology.". 

SEC.  224.  USES  OF  FIMD& 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  231(d)  for  activities  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  providing  assisUnce  to  technical  assist- 
ance providers  to  enable  such  providers  to 
improve  substantially  the  services  such  pro- 


viders offer  to  educators  regarding  the  edu- 
cational uses  of  technology,  including  pro- 
fessional development: 

(2)  consulting  with  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  and  appropriate  experts  in 
technology  and  the  educational  applications 
of  technology,  in  carrying  out  the  activities 
assisted  under  this  part; 

(3)  research  on,  and  the  development  of, 
guidelines  to  facilitate  maximum  interoper- 
ability, efficiency  and  easy  exchange  of  data 
for  effective  use  of  technology  in  education: 

(4)  research  on,  and  the  development  of, 
educational  applications  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  newly  emerging  technologies: 

(5)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  applications  of  existing  tech- 
nology in  preschool  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  training  and  life- 
long learning,  and  professional  development 
of  educational  personnel: 

(6)  the  development  and  evaluation  of  soft- 
ware and  other  products,  including  multi- 
media television  programming,  that  incor- 
porate advances  in  technology  and  help 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals,  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  stand- 
ards; 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  model  strategies  for  preparing 
teachers  and  other  personnel  to  use  tech- 
nology effectively  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning; 

(8)  the  development  of  model  programs 
that  demonstrate  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  technology  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  economically  distressed  communities; 

(9)  research  on,  and  the  evaluation  of.  the 
effectiveness  and  benefits  of  technology  in 
education  giving  priority  to  research  on.  and 
evaluation  of.  such  effectiveness  and  benefits 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(10)  a  biannual  assessment  of,  and  report  to 
the  public  regarding,  the  uses  of  technology 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  which 
private  businesses  and  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  may  rely  for  decision- 
making about  the  need  for,  and  provision  of, 
appropriate  technologies  in  schools,  which 
assessment  and  report  shall  use,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  existing  information  and  re- 
sources: 

(11)  conferences  on,  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding,  the  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  education; 

(12)  the  development  of  model  strategies  to 
promote  gender  equity  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology; 

(13)  encouraging  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation  and  funding  of  applications 
of  technology  for  education,  as  appropriate; 
and 

(14)  such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a) 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract. 

(2)  Grants  and  contracts.— Each  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  awarded — 

(A)  on  a  competitive  basis:  and 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  peer  review  process. 

SEC.  225.  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  may  require  any  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  such  grant  or  contract,   which  non- 


Federal  share  shall  be  announced  through  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contributions, 
fairly  valued. 

(b)  Increase.— The  Secretary  may  increase 
the  non-Federal  share  that  is  required  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part  after  the  first  year  such  recipient  re- 
ceives funds  under  such  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  Maximum.— The  non-Federal  share  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part. 

SEC.   226.   OFFICE   OF   TRAINING    TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

(a)  Transfer.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Office  of  Training 
Technology  Transfer  as  established  under 
section  6103  of  the  Training  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6103(a)  of  the  Training  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement"  and  in- 
serting "Office  of  Educational  Technology". 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
The  Training  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1988  (20  U.S.C.  5091  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section; 

"SEC.     6108.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

••There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry  out  this 
chapter.". 

PART  D— AUTHORIZA'nON  OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  National  Education  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  part  A. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improve.ment  Council.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  part  B. 

(c)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  flscal 
year  1995,  to  carry  out  section  219. 

(d)  Leadership  in  Educa'honal  Tech- 
nology.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998.  to  carry 
out  part  C. 

TITLE  in— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 
The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  to  high  standards 
and  must  realize  their  potential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  prosper; 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  from  1977 
through  1992  have  achieved  some  good  re- 
sults, but  such  reform  efforts  often  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  schools  or  to  a  single 
part  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  leadership  must  come  from  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  and  par- 
ents in  individual  schools,  and  from  policy- 
makers at  the  local.  State,  tribal,  and  na- 
tional levels,  in  order  for  lasting  improve- 
ments in  student  performance  to  occur; 


(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  cre- 
ative and  innovative  approaches  by  individ- 
ual schools  to  help  all  students  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards: 

(5)  strategies  must  be  develoiied  by  com- 
munities and  States  to  support  the  revital- 
ization  of  all  local  public  schools  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  entire  system  of 
public  education  through  comprehensive,  co- 
herent, and  coordinated  improvement: 

(6)  parents,  teachers  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders,  must  be  involved  in  developing  sys- 
tem-wide improvement  strategies  that  re- 
flect the  needs  of  their  individual  commu- 
nities: 

(7)  all  students  are  entitled  to  teaching 
practices  that  are  in  accordance  with  accept- 
ed standards  of  professional  practice  and 
that  hold  the  greatest  promise  of  improving 
student  performance: 

(8)  all  students  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  a  broad  and  challenging  curriculum  and  to 
have  access  to  resources  sufficient  to  address 
other  education  needs: 

(9)  State  and  local  education  improvement 
efforts  must  incorporate  strategies  for  pro- 
viding students  and  families  with  coordi- 
nated access  to  appropriate  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  child  care  to  remove  preventable 
barriers  to  learning  and  enhance  school  read- 
iness for  all  students; 

(10)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set 
about  developing  and  implementing  such 
system-wide  improvement  strategies  if  our 
Nation  is  to  educate  all  children  to  meet 
their  full  potential  and  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  described  in  title  I; 

(11)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  ef- 
fective mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to 
the  work  force  as  well  as  to  higher  edu- 
cation; 

(12)  businesses  should  be  encouraged— 

(A)  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  schools; 

(B)  to  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
schools  based  on  the  needs  of  area  businesses 
for  properly  educated  graduates  in  general 
and  on  the  need  for  particular  workplace 
skills  that  the  schools  may  provide; 

(C)  to  provide  necessary  education  and 
training  materials  and  support:  and 

(D)  to  continue  the  lifelong  learning  proc- 
ess throughout  the  employment  years  of  an 
individual: 

(13)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology,  including  distance  learning,  can 
be  very  effective  in  helping  to  provide  all 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
meet  high  standards; 

(14)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to 
support  State  and  local  initiatives,  and  to  le- 
verage State  and  local  resources  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  system-wide  edu- 
cation improvement  plans:  and 

(15)  quality  education  management  serv- 
ices are  being  utilized  by  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  through  contractual 
agreements  between  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  schools  and  such  businesses. 

SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(1)  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  by  supporting  a  long-term,  broad- 
based  effort  to  provide  coherent  and  coordi- 
nated improvements  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  our  Nation  at  the  State 
and  local  levels: 

(2)  provide  new  authorities  and  funding  for 
our  Nation's  school  systems; 
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(3)  not  replace  or  reduce  funding  for  exist- 
ing Federal  education  programs;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  no  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  reduce  its  funding  for 
education  or  for  education  reform  on  ac- 
count of  receiving  any  funds  under  this  title. 

SEC.  303.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1998,  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SEC.  304.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.— From  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  303  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  shall  reserve  a  total  of  1  percent  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas: 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ben- 
efit Indian  students  in  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  and 

(C)  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Native  Edu- 
cation Council  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents: and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than  4 
percent  for— 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under 
subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  313;  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  im- 
provement plans  and  applications  under  this 
title. 

(b)  State  allotments.— From  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  303  and  not  re- 
served under  subsection  (a)  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments  to 
State  educational  agencies  as  follows: 

(1)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds  under  such 
chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year  were 
not  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds 
under  such  chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year  were  not  reserved  for  the  outlying 
areas. 

(c)  Reallotments.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (b)  will  not  be  needed 
for  such  fiscal  year  by  the  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  other 
State  educational  agencies  that  need  addi- 
tional funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  appropriate. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Each  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  title,  in  utilizing  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 
title,  shall  maintain  the  expenditures  of  such 
recipient  for  the  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  at  a  level  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
level  of  such  expenditures  maintained  by 
such  recipient  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
received,  except  that  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  is  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(e)  Supplement  Not  Supplant.— Each  re- 
cipient of  funds  under  this  title,  may  use  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 


title  only  so  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

SEC.  305.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  Additional  information.— In  addition 
to  the  information  described  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  313.  and  will 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  data  related  to  the  State's 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  its 
State  improvement  plan  under  this  title: 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  each  compo- 
nent of  the  State's  improvement  plan  devel- 
oped, or  to  be  developed,  under  section  306, 
or  that  such  authority  will  be  sought:  and 

(C)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

<b)  First  "JTear. — A  State  educational  agen- 
cy's application  for  the  first  year  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
educational  agency  will  develop  a  school  im- 
provement plan  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  306;  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  such  year,  including  how  such  agen- 
cy will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  309(a). 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  education  preservice  pro- 
grams and  professional  development  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  309(b). 

(c)  Subsequent  "ifEARS.— a  State  edu- 
cational agency's  application  for  the  second 
year  of  assistance  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of 
the  State's  participation; 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improve- 
ment plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  306.  or  if  the  State  improvement  plan 
is  not  complete,  a  statement  of  the  steps  the 
State  will  take  to  complete  the  plan  and  a 
schedule  for  doing  so:  and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title,  including  how  such  agency 
will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  309(a), 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  such  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  education 
preservice  programs  and  professional  devel- 
opment activities  in  accordance  with  section 
309(b). 

SEC.  306.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of 
participation  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
State  improvement  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  State. 

(b)  Plan  Development.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  improvement  plan 
under  this  title  shall  be  developed  by  a 
broad-based  State  panel  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  panel  shall  include— 

(A)  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  or  their  designees; 


(B)  the  chairperson  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  chairpersons  of  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  their  designees; 

(C)  school  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, principals,  and  administrators  who 
have  successfully  improved  student  perform- 
ance: and 

(D)  representatives  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions, organizations  serving  young  children, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  community-based  organi- 
zations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  private,  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
local  boards  of  education.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, tribal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  and 
others. 

(2)  APPOINTMENT.- The  Governor  and  the 
chief  State  school  officer  shall  each  appoint 
half  the  members  of  the  panel  and  shall 
jointly  select  the  Chairperson  of  the  panel 
and  the  representative  of  a  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  school  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(D). 

(3)  REPRESENTATION.— The  membership  of 
the  panel  shall  be  geographically  representa- 
tive of  the  State  and  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  population  of  the  State  with  regard  to 
race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  disability  charac- 
teristics. 

(4)  Consultation.— The  panel  shall  consult 
the  Governor,  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
the  State  board  of  education,  and  relevant 
committees  of  the  State  legislature  in  devel- 
oping the  State  improvement  plan. 

(5)  Outreach.— The  panel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  a  statewide,  grassroots 
outreach  process,  including  conducting  pub- 
lic hearings,  to  involve  educators,  related 
services  personnel,  parents,  local  officials, 
tribal  government  officials,  as  appropriate, 
individuals  representing  private  nonprofit  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  community 
and  business  leaders,  citizens,  children's  ad- 
vocates, secondary  school  students,  and  oth- 
ers with  a  stake  in  the  success  of  students 
and  their  education  system,  and  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  diversity  of  the  State  and 
the  State's  student  population,  including 
students  of  limited-English  proficiency. 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native 
Hawaiian  students,  and  students  with  dis- 
abilities, in  the  development  of  the  State  im- 
provement plan  and  in  a  continuing  dialogue 
regarding  the  need  for  and  nature  of  chal- 
lenging standards  for  students  and  local  and 
State  responsibilities  for  helping  all  stu- 
dents achieve  such  standards  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  improvement  plan  reflects 
local  needs  and  experiences  and  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  significant  increase  in  paperwork 
for  teachers. 

(6)  Procedure  and  approval.— The  panel 
shall  develop  a  State  improvement  plan,  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
submit  such  plan  to  the  State  educational 
agency  for  approval. 

(7)  Submission.— The  State  educational 
agency  shall  submit  the  original  State  im- 
provement plan  developed  by  the  panel  and 
the  State  improvement  plan  modified  by 
such  agency,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
any  changes  made  by  such  agency  to  the 
plan  developed  by  the  panel,  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval. 

(8)  Matters  not  under  the  jurisdiction 

OF  THE   state   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY.— If  any 

portion  of  a  State  improvement  plan  ad- 
dresses matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law,  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval 


of,  or  changes  to,  such  portion,  with  an  ex- 
planation thereof,  from  the  Governor  or 
other  official  responsible  for  that  portion  be- 
fore submitting  such  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

(9)  Monitoring;  revisions;  reporting  — 
After  approval  of  the  State  Improvement 
plan  by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall  be  in- 
formed of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  such  agency,  in 
close  consultation  with  teachers,  principals, 
administrators,  advocates  and  parents  in 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  title,  shall  monitor 
the  implementation  and  operation  of  such 
plan.  The  panel  shall  review  such  plan,  and 
based  on  the  progress  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  determine  if  revisions  to 
such  plan  are  appropriate  and  necessary.  The 
panel  shall  periodically  report  such  deter- 
mination to  the  public. 

(c)  Teaching.  Learning,  Standards,  and 
Assessments.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  meeting 
the  National  Education  Goals  described  in 
title  I  by  improving  teaching  and  learning 
and  students'  mastery  of  basic  and  advanced 
skills  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  learning 
and  academic  accomplishment  in  English, 
math,  science.  United  States  history,  geog- 
raphy, foreign  languages  and  the  arts,  civics, 
government,  economics,  physics,  and  other 
core  curricula,  and  such  strategies  shall  in- 
volve broad-based  and  ongoing  classroom 
teacher  input,  such  as — 

(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting 
challenging  State  content  standards  and 
challenging  State  student  performance 
standards  for  all  students; 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and 
support  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  strengthen  the  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  such  agencies  and  schools  to 
provide  all  of  their  students  the  opportunity 
to  meet  challenging  State  content  standards 
and  chalrenging  State  student  performance 
standards; 

(3)  a  process  for  developing  or  recommend- 
ing instructional  materials  and  technology 
to  support  and  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  schools  to  provide  all  of  their  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  meet  the  challeng- 
ing State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards: 

(4)  a  process  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  valid,  fair,  nondiscriminatory,  and  reli- 
able assessment  or  system  of  assessments — 

(A)  which  assessment  or  system  shall— 

(i)  be  aligned  with  such  State's  content 
standards: 

(ii)  involve  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance; 

(iii)  provide  for— 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
system:  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation; 

(iv)  be  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally 
recognized  professional  and  technical  stand- 
ards for  such  assessment  or  system; 

(v)  be  capable  of  providing  coherent  infor- 
mation about  student  attainments  relative 
to  the  State  content  standards;  and 

(vi)  support  effective  curriculum  and  in- 
struction: and 

(B)  which  process  shall  provide  for  mon- 
itoring the  implementation  of  such  assess- 
ment, system  or  set  and  the  impact  of  such 
assessment,  system  or  set  on  improved  in- 
struction for  all  students:  and 

(5)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  and  school  administrator 
preparation  and  licensure,  and  of  continuing 
professional  development  programs,  includ- 


ing the  use  of  technology  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels,  so  that  all  teachers,  related 
services  personnel,  and  administrators  de- 
velop the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise needed  to  prepare  all  students  to 
meet  the  challenging  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Strategies.— 
Each  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
strategies  for  providing  all  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn. 

(e)  ACCOUNTABILITY     AND     MANAGEMENT.— 

Each  State  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for 
improved  accountability  and  management  of 
the  education  system  of  the  State. 

(f)  Parental  and  Community  Support  and 
INVOLVEMENT.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  describe  comprehensive  strategies 
to  involve  communities,  including  commu- 
nity representatives  such  as  parents,  busi- 
nesses, institutions  of  higher  education,  li- 
braries, cultural  institutions,  employment 
and  training  agencies,  health  and  human 
service  agencies.  intergenerational 
mentoring  programs,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  that  provide  non- 
sectarian  social  services,  health  care,  child 
care,  early  childhood  education,  and  nutri- 
tion to  students,  in  helping  all  students  meet 
the  challenging  State  standards. 

(g)  Making  the  Improvemen'ts  System- 
Wide.— In  order  to  help  provide  all  students 
throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to 
meet  challenging  State  content  standards 
and  challenging  State  student  performance 
standards,  each  State  improvement  plan 
shall  describe  the  various  strategies  for  en- 
suring that  all  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  within  the  State  are  involved  in 
developing  and  implementing  needed  im- 
provements within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Reform.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  strate- 
gies for  ensuring  that  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform  is  promoted  from  the  bottom 
up  in  communities,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools,  and  is  guided  by  coordina- 
tion and  facilitation  from  State  leaders. 

(i)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines.— E^ch 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  spe- 
cific benchmarks  of  improved  student  per- 
formance and  of  progress  in  implementing 
such  plan,  and  timelines  against  which  the 
progress  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  such 
plan,  including  the  elements  described  in 
subsections  (c)  through  (h).  can  be  measured. 

(j)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  Ap- 
proval.— 

(1)  In  general.— <A)  The  Secretary  shall 
review,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
each  State  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
this  section,  and  each  application  submitted 
under  section  305,  through  a  peer  review 
process  involving  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  State  and  local  education  policymakers, 
educators,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  experts  on  educational  inno- 
vation and  improvement,  parents,  advocates, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.  Such  peer 
review  process  shall  be  representative  of  the 
diversity  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
geography,  race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  dis- 
ability characteristics.  Such  peer  review 
process  shall  include  at  least  1  site  visit  to 
each  State. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  the  first  year  that  a  State 
educational  agency  submits  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  required  to — 

(i)  review  such  application  through  a  peer 
review  process:  and 

(ii)  conduct  a  site  visit. 

(2)  Approval  of  plan.— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  State  improvement  plan  if— 


(A)  such  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  the 
State  educational  agency  receives  its  first 
allotment  under  section  304(b);  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  consid- 
ering the  peer  reviewers'  comments,  that 
such  plan — 

(i)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment  with- 
in the  State:  and 

(ii)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  helping  all 
students. 

(3)  Disapproval— The  SecreUry  shall  not 
disapprove  a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  appli- 
cation submitted  under  section  305.  before  of- 
fering the  State— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  plan  or 
application;  and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

( k )  Amendments  to  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  periodically  review  its  State 
improvement  plan  and  revise  such  plan,  as 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  process 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  review 
any  major  amendment  to  a  State  improve- 
ment plan  and  shall  not  disapprove  any  such 
amendment  before  offering  a  State  edu- 
cational agency — 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  amend- 
ment; and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(1)  Preexisting  State  Plans  and  Pan- 
els— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  and  systemic  State  improve- 
ment plan  to  help  all  students  meet  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  stand- 
ards, or  any  component  of  such  plan,  that 
meets  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  302. 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan  or 
component  notwithstanding  that  such  plan 
was  not  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
proval would  further  the  purposes  of  State 
systemic  education  improvement;  and 

(B)  such  plan  ensures  broad-based  input 
from  various  education,  political,  commu- 
nity, and  other  appropriate  representatives. 

(2)  Special  rule.— (A)  If,  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  developing  a  plan  that 
meets  the  intent  and  puri>oses  of  section  302. 
but  was  developed  by  a  panel  that  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  educational  a«rency.  treat  such  panel 
as  meeting  such  requirements  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  substantial  public 
and  educator  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plan. 

(B)  If  a  State  has  not  developed  a  State  im- 
provement plan  but  has  an  existing  panel 
which  such  State  would  like  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  such  plan,  then  the 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  educational  ag-ency. 
treat  such  panel  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  for  all  purposes  of  this  title  if— 

(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ex- 
isting panel  is  serving  a  similar  such  pur- 
pose: and 

(ii)  the  composition  of  such  existing  panel 
would  ensure  broad-based  input  from  various 
education,  political,  community,  and  other 
appropriate  representatives. 

SEC.    307.    SECRETARY^    REVIEW    OF    APPLICA- 
■nONS;  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  State  educational  agency's  initial 
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year  application  under  section  305(b)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title:  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  State  will  be  able  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  education  improvement  plan  that 
complies  with  section  306. 

(b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  renewal  application  under 
section  305(c)(1)  in  the  second  through  fifth 
years  of  participation  only  if— 

(IHA)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  State 
improvement  plan  under  section  306(j);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping its  State  improvement  plan  and 
will  implement  such  plan  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  participation:  and 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments.— For  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  State  has  an  approved  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
an  allotment  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy in  the  amount  determined  under  section 
304(b). 

SEC.  308.  STATE  USE  OF  FIWDS. 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which 
a  State  educational  agency  receives  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title,  such  agency — 

(1)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  S200.000.000,  shall  use 
at  least  75  percent  of  such  allotted  funds  to 
award  subgrants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  or  implementation  of  local  im- 
provement plans  in  accordance  with  section 
309(a):  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  State  improvement  plan  and  in 
accordance  with  section  309(b); 

(2)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000,000.  but  less 
than  $200,000,000,  shall  use  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  allotted  funds  to  award  subgrants  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(3)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
less  than  $100,000,000,  may  use  such  allotted 
funds  to  award  subgrants  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1):  and 

(4)  shall  use  any  such  allotted  funds  not 
used  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  to  develop,  revise,  expand,  or  imple- 
ment a  State  improvement  plan  described  in 
section  306. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  year  after  the  first 
year  of  participation  shall— 

(1)  use  at  least  85  percent  of  such  allotment 
funds  in  each  such  year  to  make  subgrants — 

(A)  for  the  implementation  of  the  State 
improvement  plan  and  of  local  improvement 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  309(a):  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  that  are 
consistent  with  the  State  improvement  plan 
in  accordance  with  section  309(b):  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  allotted 
funds  for  State  activities  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  State  improvement  plan,  such  as— 

(A)  supporting  the  development  or  adop- 
tion of  challenging  State  content  standards, 
challenging  State  student  performance 
standards,  comprehensive  State  opportunity- 


to-learn  standards,  and  assessment  tools 
linked  to  the  standards,  including  activities 
assisted— 
(i)  through  consortia  of  States;  or 
(ii)  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  established  under  part  B  of  title  II: 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organiza- 
tional strategies,  such  as  site-based  manage- 
ment, shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality 
management  principles,  to  promote  effective 
implementation  of  such  plan; 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency 
and  school  building  level,  of  improved 
human  resource  development  systems  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  mentoring,  supporting, 
evaluating  and  rewarding  educators; 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  minority,  disabled,  and  female  stu- 
dents, including  instructional  programs  and 
activities  that  encourage  such  students  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  to  aspire  to 
enter  and  complete  postsecondary  education 
or  training; 

(E)  supporting  innovative  and  proven 
methods  of  enhancing  a  teacher's  ability  to 
identify  student  learning  needs,  and  moti- 
vating students  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills,  discipline,  and  creative  reso- 
lution methods,  including  significantly  re- 
ducing class  size  and  promoting  instruction 
in  chess; 

(F)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  performance-based  ac- 
countability and  incentive  systems  for 
schools: 

(G)  outreach  to  and  training  for  parents, 
tribal  officials,  organizations  serving  young 
children,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  and  other  educators,  and  the 
public,  related  to  education  improvement; 

(H)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
other  services  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
velop and  implement  systemic  local  im- 
provement plans,  implement  new  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
the  State  improvement  plan  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  306,  and  develop  cur- 
ricula consistent  with  the  challenging  State 
content  standards  and  challenging  State  stu- 
dent performance  standards; 

(I)  promoting  mechanisms  for  increasing 
public  school  choice,  including  information 
and  referral  programs  which  provide  parents 
information  on  available  choices  and  other 
initiatives  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
innovative  new  public  schools,  including 
magnet  schools  and  charter  schools; 

(J)  supporting  activities  relating  to  the 
planning  of,  start-up  costs  associated  with, 
and  evaluation  of,  projects  under  which  local 
educational  agencies  or  schools  contract 
with  private  management  organizations  to 
reform  a  school; 

(K)  supporting  intergenerational 

mentoring  programs;  and 

(L)  collecting  and  analyzing  data;  and 

(M)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  school-based  pro- 
grams that  restore  discipline  and  reduce  vio- 
lence in  schools  and  communities,  such  as 
community  mobilization  programs. 

(c)  Limit  on  Administrative  Costs.— A 
State  educational  agency  that  receives  an 
allotment  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  use  not  more  than  4  percent  of  such  al- 
lotment in  such  year,  or  $100,000.  whichever 
is  greater,  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  administrative  expenses  shall  not  in- 
clude the  expenses  related  to  the  activities 
of  the  panel  established  under  section 
306(b)(1). 


(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  new  public  school 
established  under  this  title — 

(1)  shall  be  nonsectarian; 

(2)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a  nonpublic 
sectarian  school  or  religious  institution:  and 

(3)  shall  operate  under  the  authority  of  a 
State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

SEC.  309.  SUBGRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  REFORM  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Subgrants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive  proc- 
ess, shall  make  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  carry  out  the  authorized 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  Each  subgrant  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  for  a  project  of  sufficient 
duration  and  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
effectively. 

(2)  APPLICATION  required.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel,  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  educational  agency, 
that  is  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
students  and  community  to  be  served  with 
regard  to  race,  language,  ethnicity,  gender, 
disability  and  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
and  includes  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, secondary  school  students,  parents, 
school  administrators,  business  representa- 
tives, early  childhood  educators,  representa- 
tives of  community-based  organizations,  and 
others,  as  appropriate,  and  is  approved  by 
the  local  educational  agency,  including  any 
modifications  the  local  educational  agency 
deems  appropriate; 

(B)  includes,  in  the  application  submitted 
for  the  second  year  of  participation,  a  com- 
prehensive local  improvement  plan  for 
school  district-wide  education  improvement, 
directed  at  enabling  all  students  to  meet 
high  academic  standards,  including  specific 
goals  and  benchmarks,  and  includes  a  strat- 
egy for— 

(i)  ensuring  that  all  students  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  learn: 

(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning; 

(iii)  improving  governance  and  manage- 
ment; 

(iv)  generating  and  maintaining  parental 
and  community  involvement:  and 

(V)  expanding  improvements  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency: 

(C)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
school  improvement  plans  that  focus  on 
helping  all  students  meet  high  academic 
standards  and  that  address  each  element  of 
the  local  educational  agency's  local  improve- 
ment plan  described  in  subparagraph  (B): 

(D)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  implement  specific  programs 
aimed  at  ensuring  improvements  in  school 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  students  to  learn 
effectively  at  all  grade  levels  by  identifying 
the  most  pressing  needs  facing  students  and 
their  families  with  regard  to  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care,  and 
entering  into  partnerships  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  increase  the 
access  of  students  and  families  to  coordi- 
nated nonsectarian  services  in  a  school  set- 
ting or  at  a  nearby  site: 

(E)  describes  how  the  subgrant  funds  will 
be  used  by  the  local  educational  agency,  and 
the  procedures  to  be  used  to  make  funds 
available  to  schools  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)(A): 


(P)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any 
State  or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local 
educational  agency  believes  impede  edu- 
cational improvement  and  that  such  agency 
requests  be  waived  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 311.  which  requests  shall  promptly  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State 
educational  agency;  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Monitoring.— The  panel  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A).  after  approval  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  application  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  shall  be  informed 
of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  monitor  the  implementation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  local  improvement 
plan  in  close  consultation  with  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  from  schools  receiving 
funds  under  this  title,  as  well  as  assure  that 
implementation  of  the  local  improvement 
plan  does  not  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  paperwork  for  teachers.  The  panel  shall 
review  such  plan  and  based  on  the  progress 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  deter- 
mine if  revisions  to  the  local  improvement 
plan  should  be  recommended  to  the  local 
educational  agency.  The  panel  shall  periodi- 
cally report  such  determination  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

(4)  Authorized  AcmviTiES.— A  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  a  subgrant 
under  this  subsection— 

(A)  in  the  first  year  such  agency  receives 
the  subgrant  shall  use — 

(i)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
subgrant  funds  to  develop  a  local  improve- 
ment plan  or  for  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy activities  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  are  reasonably  related 
to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  improve- 
ment plans,  including  the  establishment  of 
innovative  new  public  schools:  and 

(ii)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  to  support  individual  school  improve- 
ment initiatives  related  to  providing  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school  the  opportunity  to  meet 
high  academic  standards;  and 

(B)  in  subsequent  years,  shall  use  the 
subgrant  funds  for  any  activities  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  carrying  out  the  State 
or  local  improvement  plans  (including  the 
establishment  of  innovative  new  public 
schools),  except  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  indi- 
vidual schools  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  school  improvement  plans  de- 
signed to  help  all  students  meet  high  aca- 
demic standards. 

(b)  Subgrants  for  Preservice  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Development 
Activities.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive,  peer 
review  process,  shall  make  subgrants  to  a 
local  educational  agency,  or  a  consortium 
consisting  of  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  nonprofit 
education  organizations,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  in  order  to — 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  and  related 
services  personnel  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan: 
and 

(ii)  support  continuing,  sustained  profes- 
sional development  activities  for  educators 
in  accordance  with  the  State  improvement 
plan. 

(B)  Each  State  educational  agency  award- 
ing subgrants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 


give  priority  to  awarding  such  subgrants 
to— 

(i)  a  local  educational  agency  or  consor- 
tium serving  a  greater  number  or  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students  than  the  statewide 
average  of  such  number  or  percentage:  or 

(ii)  a  consortium  that  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  working  with  school  districts,  such 
as  a  consortium  that — 

(1)  prepares  and  screens  teacher  interns  in 
professional  development  school  sites: 

(II)  focuses  on  upgrading  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  content  areas;  or 

(III)  targets  preparation  and  continued 
professional  development  of  teachers  of  stu- 
dents with  limited-English  proficiency  and 
students  with  disabilities. 

(C)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
subgrant  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  a 
consortium  shall  include  at  least  1  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  Application.— A  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  that  desires  to  receive 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  will  use  the  subgrant 
to  improve  teacher  preservice  and  school  ad- 
ministrator education  programs  or  to  imple- 
ment educator  and  related  services  personnel 
professional  development  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan; 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  consortium  to 
judge  improvements  in  preservice  education 
or  the  effects  of  professional  development  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  the  State  im- 
provement plan;  and 

(C)  contains  any  other  information  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  is 
appropriate. 

(3)  Authorized  activities.— a  recipient  of 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  use 
the  subgrant  funds  for  activities  support- 
ing— 

(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  school  administrator  pro- 
grams so  that  such  programs  equip  educators 
with  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  preparing  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  standards:  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and 
sustained  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  teachers,  related  services  person- 
nel, principals,  and  other  educators  at  the 
school  or  school  district  level  that  equip 
such  individuals  with  such  expertise,  and 
with  other  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  leading  and  participating  in  continuous 
education  improvement. 

(c)  Special  Award  Rules.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  award  at  least  65  per- 
cent of  subgrant  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  have  a  greater  percentage  or  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  than  the  state- 
wide average  percentage  or  number  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  educational 
agency  to  individual  schools  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  to  schools  with  a  special  need  for 
assistance,  as  indicated  by  a  high  number  or 
percentage  of  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, low  student  achievement,  or  other 
similar  criteria  developed  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  State  educational  agency 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  if  such  agency  does  not  receive  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  applications  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  comply  with 
such  requirement. 

SEC.  310.  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

Proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a  State  or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  privrate  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools— 

(1)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  challenging  State  con- 
tent standards  or  challenging  State  student 
performance  standards,  curricular  materials, 
and  assessments  or  systems  of  assessments 
shall,  upon  request,  make  information  relat- 
ed to  such  goals,  standards,  materials,  and 
assessments  or  systems  available  to  private 
schools:  and 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training 
shall  provide  in  the  State  improvement  plan 
described  in  section  306  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  private 
schools  located  in  the  geographical  area 
served  by  such  agency. 

SEC.  311.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND   REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Waiver  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  applica- 
ble to  any  program  or  Act  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  or  school,  if— 

(A)  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  requirement  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to 
carry  out  the  State  or  local  improvement 
plan; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
waived,  or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  require- 
ments of  State  law; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  statewide  waiver,  the 
State  educational  agency — 

(i)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy's proposal  to  seek  a  waiver;  and 

(ii)  submits  the  local  educational  agencies' 
comments  to  the  Secretary:  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy waiver,  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides parents,  community  groups,  and  advo- 
cacy or  civil  rights  groups  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  waiver. 

(2)  APPLICATION.— (A)(i)  To  request  a  waiv- 
er, a  local  educational  agency  or  school  that 
receives  funds  under  this  Act,  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforts  and  has  an  edu- 
cation reform  plan  approved  by  the  State, 
shall  transmit  an  application  for  a  waiver 
under  this  section  to  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  then 
shall  submit  approved  applications  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

(ii)  A  State  educational  agency  requesting 
a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  for  such  waiver  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall — 

(i)  describe  the  puiT)oses  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  request  for  a  waiver 
and  how  progress  for  achieving  such  out- 
comes will  be  measured: 

(ii)  identify  each  Federal  program  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  each 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
to  be  waived; 
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(iii)  describe  each  State  and  local  require- 
ment that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made  a 
commitment  to  waive  related  requirements 
pertaining  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency  or  school. 

(3)  Timeliness.— The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  a  waiver  request  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  or  denying  such  request. 

(4)  Duration.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  waiver  under  this 
section  may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years. 

(B)  Extension.— The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver 
has  been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or 
affected  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  their  reform  plans. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements  subject  to  the  waiv- 
er authority  of  this  section  are  any  such  re- 
quirements under  the  following  programs  or 
Acts: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  includ- 
ing Even  Start. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act. 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Act  of  1984. 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986. 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  or  Acts 
described  in  subsection  (b) — 

(1)  relating  to — 

(A)  maintenance  of  effort; 

(B)  comparability  of  services; 

(C)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  schools; 

(D)  parental  participation  and  involve- 
ment; and 

(E)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or  to 
local  educational  agencies;  and 

(2)  unless  the  underlying  puriwses  of  the 
statutory  requirements  of  each  program  or 
Act  for  which  a  waiver  is  granted  continue 
to  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school  for  which  the  Secretary  has  grant- 
ed a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  State,  the  local  educational 
agency,  or  the  school  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  waiver. 

(e)  Flexibility  Demonstration.— 

(1)  Short  title.— This  subsection  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Education  Flexibility  Partner- 
ship Demonstration  Act". 

(2)  Program  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  an  education  flexibility  demonstration 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  author- 
izes not  more  than  6  eligible  States  to  waive 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  any  program  or  Act  described  in 
subsection  (b),  other  than  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  for  such  eligible 
State  or  any  local  educational  agency  or 
school  within  such  State. 

(B)  Award  rule.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  par- 


ticipation in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  three  eligible 
States  that  each  have  a  population  of 
3,500.000  or  greater  and  three  eligible  States 
that  each  have  a  population  of  less  than 
3.500,000.  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  of  the  popu- 
lation performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

(C)  Designation.— Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  known 
as  an  "Ed-Flex  Partnership  State". 

(3)  Eligible  state.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "eligible  State" 
means  a  State  that — 

(A)  has  developed  a  State  improvement 
plan  under  section  306  that  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  waives  State  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements  relating  to  education  while 
holding  local  educational  agencies  or  schools 
within  the  State  that  are  affected  by  such 
waivers  accountable  for  the  performance  of 
the  students  who  are  affected  by  such  waiv- 
ers. 

(4)  State  application.— < A)  Each  eligible 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  edu- 
cation flexibility  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
eligible  State  has  adopted  an  educational 
flexibility  plan  for  such  State  that  in- 
cludes— 

(i)  a  description  of  the  process  the  eligible 
State  will  use  to  evaluate  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  re- 
questing waivers  of— 

(I)  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A);  and 

(II)  State  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments relating  to  education;  and 

(ii)  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  relating 
to  education  that  the  eligible  State  will 
waive. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion demonstrates  substantial  promise  of  as- 
sisting the  eligible  State  and  affected  local 
educational  agencies  and  schools  within  such 
State  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  edu- 
cational reform  and  otherwise  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  after  considering — 

(i)  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of 
the  educational  flexibility  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  the  ability  of  such  plan  to  ensure  ac- 
countability for  the  activities  and  goals  de- 
scribed in  such  plan; 

(iii)  the  significance  of  the  State  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirements  relating  to  edu- 
cation that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  the  quality  of  the  eligible  State's  proc- 
ess for  approving  applications  for  waivers  of 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
such  waivers. 

(5)  Local  application.— (A)  Each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  requesting  a 
waiver  of  a  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirement  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
and  any  relevant  State  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  from  an  eligible  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  such  State  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  such  State  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall— 


(i)  indicate  each  Federal  program  affected 
and  the  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  will  be  waived; 

(ii)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  waiving  each  such  re- 
quirement; 

(iii)  describe  for  each  school  year  specific, 
measurable,  educational  goals  for  each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  affected  by  the 
proposed  waiver;  and 

(iv)  explain  why  the  waiver  will  assist  the 
local  educational  agency  or  school  in  reach- 
ing such  goals. 

(B)  An  eligible  State  shall  evaluate  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  accordance  with  the  State's  educational 
flexibility  plan  described  in  paragraph  (4)(A). 

(C)  An  eligible  State  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  waiver  under  this  para- 
graph unless— 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency  or  school 
requesting  such  waiver  has  developed  a  local 
reform  plan  that  is  applicable  to  such  agency 
or  school,  respectively;  and 

(ii)  the  waiver  of  Federal  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  will  assist  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  school  in  reaching  its  educational 
goals. 

(6)  Monitoring.— Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstratipn  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  annually  monitor 
the  activities  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  receiving  waivers  under  this  sub- 
section and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  re- 
garding such  monitoring  to  the  Secretary. 

(7)  Duration  of  federal  waivers.— <A) 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  applica- 
tion of  an  eligible  State  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  a  period  exceeding  5  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligible 
State's  authority  to  grant  waivers  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  such  State  or  affected 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  to 
carry  out  their  local  reform  plans. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  eligible  State  grant- 
ing waivers  of  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  shall  terminate  such  State's  au- 
thority to  grant  such  waivers  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  State's  per- 
formance has  been  inadequate  to  justify  con- 
tinuation of  such  authority. 

(f)  Results-Oriented  Accountability.— In 
deciding  whether  to  extend  a  request  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  progress  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency  or  school 
receiving  a  waiver  to  determine  if  such  agen- 
cy or  school  has  made  progress  toward 
achieving  the  outcomes  described  in  the  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(i). 
SEC.  312.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  that  receives 
an  allotment  under  this  title  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Secretary— 

(1)  on  the  State's  progress  in  meeting  the 
State's  goals  and  plans; 

(2)  on  the  State's  proposed  activities  for 
the  succeeding  year;  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  on  the  progress  of 
local  educational  agencies  in  meeting  local 
goals  and  plans. 

(b)  Secretary's  Reports  to  Congress.— 
By  April  30,  1996,  and  every  2  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  describing — 


(1)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of,  grants  or  contracts  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  313(b).  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated 
with  funds  awarded  under  such  paragraph; 
and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  as- 
sessments on  the  performance  of  students, 
particularly  students  of  different  racial,  gen- 
der, ethnic,  or  language  groups  and  individ- 
uals with  disabilities; 

(2)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of.  allotments  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  the  effect  of  waivers  granted  under  sec- 
tion 311.  including— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
seeking  and  receiving  waivers; 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  State  and  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements  that 
have  been  waived,  including  the  number  of 
waivers  sought  and  granted  under  each  such 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement; 

(C)  a  summary  of  waivers  that  have  been 
terminated,  including  a  rationale  for  the  ter- 
minations; and 

(D)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding changes  in  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements,  particularly  those  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  overcome  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  impediments  to  edu- 
cation reform. 

(c)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
garding School  Finance  Equity.— 

(1)  Technical  assistance. — (A)  From  the 
national  leadership  funds  reserved  in  section 
304(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist such  agencies  in  achieving  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial 
resources  for  education  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  as — 

(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(iii)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  in  the 
field  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(2)  Data. — Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 

SEC.  313.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Integra- 
tion OF  Standards.— From  funds  reserved  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  section  304(a)(2)(A). 
the  Secretary  may.  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  tribal  agen- 
cies developing  or  implementing  school  im- 


provement plans,  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
that  such  assistance  is  broadly  available;  or 
(2)    support   model    projects    to    integrate 
multiple  content  standards,  if — 

(A)  such  standards  are  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  and  approved  by  the  National 
Goals  Panel  for  different  subject  areas,  in 
order  to  provide  balanced  and  coherent  in- 
structional programs  for  all  students;  and 

(B)  such  projects  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
range  of  diverse  circumstances,  localities 
(including  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities), and  populations. 

(b)  Innovative  Progra.ms;  Assessment; 
Evaluation.— From  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  reserved  in  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  304(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  shall— 

(1)  provide  urban  and  rural  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  schools,  or  consortia 
thereof,  with  assistance  for  innovative  or  ex- 
perimental programs  in  systemic  education 
reform  that  are  not  being  undertaken 
through  grants  provided  under  section  309(a). 
giving  special  consideration  oi-  priority  to 
local  educational  agencies,  schools,  or  con- 
sortia thereof  that  serve  large  numbers  or 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  including  students  of  lim- 
ited-English proficiency;  or 

(2)  provide  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  nonprofit  organization  or  consor- 
tium thereof  with  assistance  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  developing,  field  testing  and  eval- 
uating an  assessment  or  system  of  assess- 
ments with  a  priority  on  grants  or  contracts 
for  limited-English  proficiency  students  or 
students  with  disabilities,  if— 

(A)  such  assessment  or  system— 

(i)  is  to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  213(e)(1)(B);  and 

(ii)  is  aligned  to  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council;  and 

(B)  such  agency,  organization  or  consor- 
tium— 

(i)  examines  the  validity,  reliability,  and 
fairness  of  such  assessment  or  system,  for 
the  particular  purposes  for  which  such  as- 
sessment or  system  was  developed;  and 

(ii)  devotes  special  attention  to  how  such 
assessment  or  system  treats  all  students,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  eth- 
nicity, disability  and  language  proficiency  of 
such  students. 

(c)  Data  and  Dissemination.— The  Sec- 
retary shall — 

(1)  gather  data  on,  conduct  research  on, 
and  evaluate  systemic  education  improve- 
ment, including  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title;  and 

(2)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other 
information  on  outstanding  examples  of  sys- 
temic education  improvement  in  States  and 
local  communities  through  existing  dissemi- 
nation systems  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  through  publications, 
electronic  and  telecommunications  medi- 
ums, conferences,  and  other  means. 

SEC.  314.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OLTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  Areas.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas  in  each  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  made  available  to. 
and  expended  by,  such  areas,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(2)  Inapplicability  of  public  law  95-im.— 
The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134.  permit- 
ting the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the  Insu- 


lar Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  received 
by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.— The  funds 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  304(a)(1)(B) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  containing  such  terms  and  assur- 
ances, consistent  with  this  title,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  best  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(c)  Secretary  of  Defense —The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools. 

SEC.  315.  CLARIFICA'nON  REGARDING  STATE 
STANDARDS  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  standards,  assessments,  and  sys- 
tems of  assessments  described  in  a  State  im- 
provement plan  submitted  in  accordance 
with  section  306  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
certified  by  the  Council. 

SEC.  316.  STATE  PLANNING  FOR  IMPROVING  STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  IN- 
TEGRATION OF  TECHNOLOGY  LNTO 
THE  CURRICULUM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  each  State  to  plan  effectively 
for  improved  student  learning  in  all  schools 
through  the  use  of  technology  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306. 

(b)  Prckjram  Authorized.— 

(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  in  accordance  with  allocations  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  State  educational 
agency  that,  as  part  of  its  application  under 
section  305,  requests  a  grant  to  develop  (or 
continue  the  development  of),  and  submits  as 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306.  a  systemic  statewide 
plan  to  increase  the  use  of  state-of-the-art 
technologies  that  enhance  elementary  and 
secondary  student  learning  and  staff  devel- 
opment in  support  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  challenging  standards. 

(2)  Formula.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  in  each  fiscal  year,  each  State 
educational  agency  with  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  305  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  in  such  year  in  an 
amount  determined  on  the  same  basis  as  al- 
lotments are  made  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  sec- 
tion 304  for  such  year,  except  that  each  such 
State  shall  receive  at  least  Vh  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority or  S75,000.  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  Duration.— A  State  educational  agency 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  section  for 
not  more  than  2  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Plan  Objectives.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  received 
under  this  section  to  develop  and.  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  the  systemic  statewide 
plan,  to  implement  such  plan.  Such  plan 
shall  have  as  its  objectives— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education; 

(2)  the  participation  of  all  schools  and 
school  districts  in  the  State,  especially  those 
schools  and  districts  with  a  high  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students; 

(3)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  cost-effective,  high-speed,  statewide,  inter- 
operable, wide-area-communication  edu- 
cational technology  support  system  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State,  particularly  for  such  schools  in  rursJ 
areas;  and 
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(4)  the  promotion  of  shared  usage  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  other  technology  re- 
sources by  adult  learners  during  after-school 
hours. 

(d)  Plan  Requirements.— At  a  minimum, 
each  systemic  statewide  plan  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  by  a  task  force  that — 

(A)  includes  among  its  members  experts  in 
the  educational  use  of  technology  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  panel  described  in 
section  306(b):  and 

(B)  ensures  that  such  plan  is  integrated 
into  the  State  improvement  plan  described 
In  section  306; 

(2)  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Governor,  representatives  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  State  board  of  education,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  appropriate  State 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  private  telecommunication  entities,  par- 
ents, public  and  school  libraries,  students, 
adult  literacy  providers,  and  leaders  in  the 
field  of  technology,  through  a  process  of 
statewide  grassroots  outreach  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  in  the  State; 

(3)  identify  and  describe  the  requirements 
for  introducing  state-of-the-art  technologies 
into  the  classroom  and  school  library  in 
order  to  enhance  educational  curricula,  in- 
cluding the  installation  and  ongoing  mainte- 
nance of  basic  connections,  hardware  and  the 
necessary  support  materials; 

(4)  describe  how  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  in  the  schools  will  en- 
hance student  learning,  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  individualized  instruction,  promote 
the  strategies  described  in  section  306(d).  and 
help  make  progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(5)  describe  how  the  ongoing  training  of 
educational  personnel  will  be  provided; 

(6)  describe  the  resources  necessary,  and 
procedures,  for  providing  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  carry  out  such  plan; 

(7)  provide  for  the  dissemination  on  a 
statewide  basis  of  exemplary  programs  and 
practices  relating  to  the  use  of  technology  in 
education; 

(8)  establish  a  funding  estimate  (including 
a  statement  of  likely  funding  sources)  and  a 
schedule  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  plan; 

(9)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  assess  the  impact  of  implement- 
ing such  plan  on  student  achievement  and 
aggregate  achievement  for  schools; 

(10)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  will  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
business  and  industry,  and  with  public  and 
private  telecommunications  entities; 

(U)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  promote  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment by  local  educational  agencies  that, 
when  placed  in  schools,  will  meet  the  highest 
possible  level  of  interoperability  and  open 
system  design; 

(12)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  consider  using  existing  tele- 
communications infrastructure  and  tech- 
nology resources; 

(13)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  apply  the  uses  of  technology  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families;  and 

(14)  describe  the  process  through  which 
such  plan  will  be  reviewed  and  updated  peri- 
odically. 

(e)  Reports.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  within 
1  year  of  the  date  such  agency  submits  to  the 
Secretary  its  systemic  statewide  plan  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall— 


(1)  describe  the  State's  progress  toward  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  such  plan; 

(2)  describe  any  revisions  to  the  State's 
long-range  plans  for  technology; 

(3)  describe  the  extent  to  which  resources 
provided  pursuant  to  such  plan  are  distrib- 
uted among  schools  to  promote  the  strate- 
gies described  in  section  306(d);  and 

(4)  include  any  other  information  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(0     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995.  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS: 

Except  as  provided  in  section  310,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  use  of  funds  under  title  III  of  this  Act  to 
directly  or  indirectly  benefit  any  school 
other  than  a  public  school. 

SEC.  402.  CONSTRUCnON. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  section 
103  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act; 

(2)  to  require  the  teaching  of  values  or  the 
establishment  of  school-based  clinics  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  funds  under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  mandate  limitations  or  class  size  for 
a  State,  local  educational  agency  or  school; 

(4)  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher  certifi- 
cation system  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school; 

(5)  to  mandate  teacher  instructional  prac- 
tices for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school; 

(6)  to  mandate  equalized  spending  per  pupil 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school; 

(7)  to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school; 

(8)  to  mandate  curriculum  content  for  a 
State,  local  educational  agency  or  school; 
and 

(9)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework, 
instructional  material,  examination,  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  private, 
religious,  or  home  schools. 

SEC.  403.  KALID  ABDUL  MOHAMMED. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Moham- 
med at  Kean  College  on  November  29.  1993. 
was  false.  anti-Semitic,  racist,  divisive,  re- 
pugnant and  a  disservice  to  all  Americans 
and  is  therefore  condemned. 

SEC.  404.  PROHIBITION  ON  FEDERAL  MANDATES, 
DIRECTION,  AND  CONTROL. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  mandate,  direct,  or  con- 
trol a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school's  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
or  allocation  of  State  or  local  resources  or 
mandate  a  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
to  spend  any  funds  or  incur  any  costs  not 
paid  for  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  405.  SCHOOL  PRAYER. 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  which  has 
a  policy  of  denying,  or  which  effectively  pre- 
vents participation  in.  constitutionality  pro- 
tected prayer  in  public  schools  by  individ- 
uals on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  nor  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  require  any  person  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the  form 
or  content  of  any  constitutionality  protected 
prayer  in  such  public  schools. 


SEC.  406.  DAILY  SILENCE  FOR  STUDENTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  should  encourage  a  brief 
period  of  daily  silence  for  students  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  their  aspirations; 
for  considering  what  they  hope  and  plan  to 
accomplish  that  day;  for  considering  how 
their  own  actions  of  that  day  will  effect 
themselves  and  others  around  them,  includ- 
ing their  schoolmates,  friends  and  families; 
for  drawing  strength  from  whatever  per- 
sonal, moral  or  religious  beliefs  or  positive 
values  they  hold;  and  for  such  other  intro- 
spection and  reflection  as  will  help  them  de- 
velop and  prepare  them  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  407.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  was  established  with  the  commit- 
ment of  forty  percent  Federal  funding  but 
currently  receives  only  eight  percent  Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2)  this  funding  shortfall  is  particularly 
burdensome  to  school  districts  and  schools 
in  low-income  areas  which  serve  higher  than 
average  proportions  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities and  have  fewer  local  resources  to  con- 
tribute; and 

(3)  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
approximately  $10,000,000,000  each  year  to 
fully  fund  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  States 
and  communities  with  adequate  resources 
under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible, 
through  the  reallocation  of  funds  within  the 
current  budget  monetary  constraints. 

SEC.  408.  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1107)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  "the  Federal  share  of; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1), 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is"  and  inserting  "contribu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (f)  are";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to 
expend  non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  $1 
for  every  $1  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  such  financial  assistance. 

"(2)  Non-federal  contributions.— The 
non-Federal  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (1>— 

"(A)  may  include  all  non-Federal  funds 
raised  by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987;  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implemen- 
tation, administration,  operation,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  teacher  assess- 
ment and  certification  procedures  under  this 
subpart.". 

SEC.  409.  FORGIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section 
1401  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

(1)  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  under  the  Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act.  1993.  to 
Colfax  County.  New  Mexico  under  section 
1005  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  any  other  allocations 


or  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  resulting  from 
such  allocation  to  such  county  under  any 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized 
by  law;  and 

(2)  in  any  program  for  which  allocations 
are  based  on  fiscal  year  1993  allocations 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act,  the  fiscal 
year  1993  allocations  under  such  section 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  law  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  in  carrying  out  section  1403(a) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  amount 
allocated  to  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
allocated  under  such  section  1005  had  the 
correct  data  been  used  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
SEC.  410.  STUDY  OF  GOALS  2000  AND  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABILnXES. 

(a)  Study  Required — 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  inclusion  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities in  GOALS  2000  school  reform  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "children  with  disabilities" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  in  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

(b)  Study  Compone.vts.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  objectives,  curriculum  reforms, 
standards,  and  other  programs  and  activities 
intended  to  achieve  those  goals; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  assessments 
and  measures  used  to  gauge  progress  towards 
meeting  National  Education  Goals  and  any 
national  and  State  standards,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  other  methods  or  accommodations 
necessary  or  desirable  to  collect  data  on  the 
educational  progress  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities, and  the  costs  of  such  methods  and  ac- 
commodations; 

(3)  an  examination  of  what  incentives  or 
assistance  might  be  provided  to  States  to  de- 
velop improvement  plans  that  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities: 

(4)  the  relation  of  Goals  2000  to  other  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  or  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  disabilities;  and 

(5)  such  other  issues  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Study  Panel  Membership.— Any  panel 
constituted  in  furtherance  of  the  study  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
consumer  representatives. 

(d)  Findings  and  Recommendations.— The 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  12  months,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  24  months,  from  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion of  procurement  relating  to  the  study. 

(e)  Funding.— From  such  accounts  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  $600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Amounts  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  411.  MENTORING,  PEER  COUNSELING  AND 
PEER  TUTORING, 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that — 
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(1)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  provide  role  models  for  chil- 
dren and  build  self-esteem; 

(2)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  promote  learning  and  help 
students  attain  the  necessary  skills  they 
need  to  excel  academically: 

(3)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  provide  healthy  and  safe 
alternatives  to  involvement  in  drugs,  gangs 
or  other  violent  activities:  and 

(4)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  promote  school,  commu- 
nity and  parental  involvement  in  the  liveli- 
hood and  well-being  of  our  children. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— Therefore,  it 
is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal 
education  programs  that  provide  assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  stu- 
dents should  include  authorizations  for  es- 
tablishing mentoring,  peer  counseling  and 
peer  tutoring  programs. 

SEC.  412.  CONTENT  AND  PERFORMANCE  STAND- 
ARDS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  because 
high  academic  standards  are  the  key  to  ex- 
cellence for  all  students  and  a  focus  on  re- 
sults is  an  important  direction  for  education 
reform,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
States  should  develop  their  own  content  and 
performance  standards  in  academic  subject 
areas  as  an  essential  part  of  their  State  re- 
form plan. 

SEC.  413.  STATE-SPONSORED  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of 
their  children: 

(2)  an  effective  way  to  encourage  those  sav- 
ings is  through  State-sponsored  higher  edu- 
cation trust  fund  savings  plans:  and 

(3)  an  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  such  plans  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  tax  laws  to  provide  that — 

(A)  no  tax  is  imposed  on  the  earnings  on 
contributions  to  the  plans  if  the  earnings  are 
used  for  higher  education  costs. 

(B)  State  organizations  sponsoring  the 
plans  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 

(C)  any  charitable  gift  to  the  plans  are  tax- 
deductible  and  are  distributed  to  recipients 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

SEC.  414.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SUMMER  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Design.— 

(1)  Academic  enrich.ment  authorized.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  253(a)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "academic  enrichment"  after  "reme- 
dial education,". 

(2)  Required  services  and  design.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  253  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Basic  education  and  preemployment 
training.— The  programs  under  this  part 
shall  provide,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  programs,  each  of  the 
following  services  to  a  participant  where  the 
assessment  and  the  service  strategy  indicate 
such  services  are  appropriate: 

"(A)  Basic  and  Remedial  Education. 

"(B)  Preemployment  and  Work  Maturity 
Skills  Training. 

"(4)  Integration  of  work  and  learning.— 

"(A)  Work  experience.— Work  experience 
provided  under  this  part,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  include  contextual  learning  op- 
portunities which  integrate  the  development 
of  general  competencies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  skills. 

"(B)  Classroom  training.— Classroom 
training  provided  under  this  part  shall,  to 


the  extent  feasible.  Include  opportunities  to 
apply  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  aca- 
demic subjects  to  the  world  of  work.". 

(B)  Section  253  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Educational  Linkages.— In  conduct- 
ing the  program  assisted  under  this  part, 
service  delivery  areas  shall  establish  link- 
ages with  the  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  service  to  participants. 
Such  linkages  shall  include  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  regular  exchange  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  progress,  problems 
and  needs  of  participants,  including  the  re- 
sults of  assessments  of  the  skill  levels  of  par- 
ticipants.". 

(C)  Section  254  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  PROHiBmoN  on  Private  Actions.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  a  participant  to  bring  an 
action  to  obtain  services  described  in  the  as- 
sessment or  service  strategy  developed  under 
section  253(c).". 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  'Year  Round 
Program —Section  256  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "10 
percent"  and  inserting  "20  percent". 

SEC.  415.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROL OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— 

(1)  Congress  is  interested  in  promoting 
State  and  local  government  reform  efforts  in 
education: 

(2)  In  Public  Law  96-^  the  Congress  found 
that  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  found 
that  in  our  Federal  system  the  responsibility 
for  education  is  reserved  respectively  to  the 
States  and  the  local  school  systems  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  States; 

(4)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  to  supplement  and  complement 
the  efforts  of  States,  the  local  school  sys- 
tems, and  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
States,  the  private  sector,  public  and  private 
educational  institutions,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  research  institutions, 
community  based  organizations,  parents  and 
schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  education; 

(5)  The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  educational  institutions 
in  the  areas  of  educational  policies  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  control  of  such  governments 
and  institutions  over  their  own  educational 
programs  and  policies: 

(6)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  not  increase  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  education  or  diminish 
the  responsibility  for  education  which  is  re- 
served to  the  States  and  local  school  systems 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  States; 

(7)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  no  pro- 
vision of  a  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  or  any  such  officer  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution, school,  or  school  system,  over  any 
accrediting  agency  or  association  or  over  the 
selection  or  content  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  materials 
by  any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem, now  therefore 
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(b)  Reaffirmation.— The  Congress  agrees 
and  reaffirms  that  the  responsibility  for  con- 
trol of  education  is  reserved  to  the  States 
and  local  school  systems  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  and  that  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  impose  stand- 
ards or  requirements  of  any  kind  through 
the  promulgation  of  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
vision of  financial  assistance  and  otherwise, 
which  would  reduce,  modify,  or  undercut 
State  and  local  responsibility  for  control  of 
education. 

SEC.  416.  PROTECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Section  439  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Protection  of  Pupil  Rights 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  All  instructional  materials, 
including  teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  material  which  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  survey,  analy- 
sis, or  evaluation  as  part  of  any  applicable 
program  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

"(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part 
of  any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a 
survey,  analysis,  or  evaluation  that  reveals 
information  concerning: 

"(1)  political  affiliations: 

"(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family; 

"(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes; 

"(4)  illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating 
and  demeaning  behavior; 

"(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships: 

"(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  or  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers:  or 

"(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by 
law  to  determine  eligibility  for  participation 
in  a  program  or  for  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  such  program), 

without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student  (if 
the  student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated 
minor),  or  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
minor,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  parent. 

"(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  effective  no- 
tice of  their  rights  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  an  applicable  program  shall 
be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  section;  and 

"(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 

"(e)  Office  and  Review  Board— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section.". 

SEC.  417.  CONTRACEPTIVE  DEVICES. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  ensure  that  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
contraceptive  devices  to  unemancipated  mi- 
nors develop  procedures  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  practical,  family  participation  in 
such  programs. 


SEC.  418.  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  NOT  DENIED 
FUNDS  FOR  ADOPTING  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POLICY  RELATIVE  TO  PRAY- 
ER IN  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  under  this  Act. 
or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  denied  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  because  it 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  policy  relative 
to  prayer  in  public  school. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 
SEC.  501.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Skill  Standards  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  502.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
National  Board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  stand- 
ards and  of  assessment  and  certification — 

(1)  that  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
national  strategy  to  enhance  work  force 
skills; 

(2)  that  will  result  in  increased  productiv- 
ity, economic  growth,  and  American  eco- 
nomic competitiveness;  and 

(3)  that  can  be  used,  consistent  with  civil 
rights  laws— 

(A)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  per- 
formance work  force,  including  the  most 
skilled  front-line  work  force  in  the  world; 

(B)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing training  providers  and  prospective  em- 
ployees of  skills  necessary  for  employment; 

(C)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  current  employ- 
ees; 

(D)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  provid- 
ing portable  credentials  and  skills; 

(E)  by  workers,  to — 

(i)  obtain  certifications  of  their  skills  to 

protect  against  dislocation; 
(ii)  pursue  career  advancement;  and 
(iii)  enhance  their  ability  to  reenter  the 

work  force; 

(F)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to 
determine  the  skill  levels  and  competencies 
needed  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  high  wage  jobs; 

(G)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to 
be  offered  by  the  providers  and  educators; 

(H)  by  Government,  to  evaluate  whether 
publicly  funded  training  assists  participants 
to  meet  skill  standards  where  such  standards 
exist  and  thereby  protect  the  integrity  of 
public  expenditures;  and 

(I)    to    facilitate    linkages   between   other 
components  of  the  work   force  investment 
strategy,    including    school-to-work    transi- 
tion and  job  training  programs. 
SEC.  503.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "National 
Board"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  28  members  (appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)),  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Education; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  established  pursuant  to 
section  212(a); 


(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  business  (including  representatives  of 
small  employers  and  representatives  of  large 
employers)  selected  from  among  individuals 
recommended  by  recognized  national  busi- 
ness organizations  or  trade  associations; 

(F)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  organized  labor  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  recognized  national 
labor  federations;  and 

(G)(i)  four  members  shall  be  certified 
human  resource  professionals; 

(ii)  three  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  educational  institutions  (including  voca- 
tional-technical institutions);  and 

(iii)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(2)  Special  requirements.— The  members 
described  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  The  members  described 
in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a 
broad  cross-section  of  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. 

(3)  Appointment.— The  membership  of  the 
National  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three  members 
(one  from  each  class  of  members  described  in 
subparagraphs  (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph 
(D)  shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  members  (one  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Ex  officio  nonvoting  members.— The 
members  of  the  National  Boar*  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Board. 

(5)  Term.— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraph  (E).  (F), 
or  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of  the  initial 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs— 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 
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(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C): 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  p>aragraph  (D),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(6)  Vacancies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairpersons.— 

(1)  Chairperson.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  National  Board,  by 
majority  vote,  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  once 
every  2  years  from  among  the  members  of 
the  National  Board. 

(B)  Initial  chairperson.— The  first  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  National  Board, 
from  among  the  members  who  are  represent- 
atives of  business  (as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1))  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National 
Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  annually  elect 
3  Vice  Chairpersons  (each  representing  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  the  classes  of  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  each  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  1  year)  from  among  its 
members  appointed  uneler  subsection  (b)(3). 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  who  are  not  full-time  employ- 
ees or  officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Expenses.— The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Board. 

(e)  Executive  DiREcrroR  and  Staff.— 

(1)  Executive  director.— The  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Board  shall  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  National  Board  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Staff.— The  Executive  Director  may 
appoint  and  compensate  such  additional  staff 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to 
perform  its  duties.  The  Executive  Director 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  staff  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  of  po- 
sitions and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  staff  may 
not  exceed  the  rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
such  title. 

(f)  Gifts.— The  National  Board  is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  this  title,  to  accept  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 


(g)  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  of  facilities.— The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  National  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  the  United  States  may 
detail  to  the  National  Board,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency  to  assist  the  National  Board  in 
carrying  out  this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 

(h)  Procurement  of  Temporary  and 
Intermittent  Services.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Board  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(i)  Termination  of  the  Commission.— Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC.  504.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  Identification  of  Occupations.- The 
National  Board,  after  extensive  public  con- 
sultation, shall  identify  broad  clusters  of 
major  occupations  that  involve  one  or  more 
than  one  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Voluntary  Part- 
nerships To  Develop  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary partnerships  to  develop  a  skill  stand- 
ards system  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  Representatives.— Such  voluntary 
partnerships  shall  include  the  full  and  bal- 
anced participation  of^ 

(A)(i)  representatives  of  business  (includ- 
ing representatives  of  large  employers  and 
representatives  of  small  employers)  who 
have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force  skill 
requirements,  and  who  are  recommended  by 
national  business  organizations  or  trade  as- 
sociations representing  employers  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  industry  for  which  a  standard  is 
being  developed:  and 

(ii)  representatives  of  trade  associations 
that  have  received  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  skill  standards  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title: 

(B)  employee  representatives  who — 

(i)  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements:  and 
(ii)  shall  be— 

(I)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing 
employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed;  and 

(II)  such  individuals  who  are  nonmanage- 
rial  employees  with  significant  experience 
and  tenure  in  such  occupation  or  industry  as 
are  appropriate  given  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  employment  in  the  occupation  or  in- 
dustry; and 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions; 

(ii)  community-based  organizations: 

(iii)  State  and  local  agencies  with  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  over  education 
or  over  employment  and  training; 

(iv)  other  policy  development  organiza- 
tions with  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements;  or 

(V)  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 


gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(3)  Experts —The  partnerships  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  also  include  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  independent,  qualified  ex- 
perts in  their  fields. 

(c)  Research,  Dissemination,  and  Coordi- 
nations.—In  order  to  support  the  activities 
described  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  conduct  work  force  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  and  make  the  results  of  such 
research  available  to  the  public,  including 
the  voluntary  partnerships  described  in  sub- 
section (b); 

(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
States  and  leading  firms  and  industries  in 
the  United  States; 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  and  other  relevant 
information  among  representatives  of  occu- 
pations and  industries  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  and  among  education  and 
training  providers; 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relat- 
ing to  skill  standards; 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  curricula  and  training  materials,  for 
attaining  the  skill  standards  endorsed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d).  that  provide  for  struc- 
tured work  experiences  and  related  study 
programs  leading  to  progressive  levels  of 
professional  and  technical  certification; 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  voluntary  partnerships  involved  in 
the  development  of  standards  and  systems 
described  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  vol- 
untary partnerships  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)(2)  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  coherent  national 
system  of  voluntary  skill  standards. 

(d)  Endorsement  of  Skill  Standards  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board,  after 
public  review  and  comment,  shall  endorse 
skill  standards  systems  relating  to  the  occu- 
pational clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) that — 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  are  submitted  by  voluntary  p)artner- 
shi(>s  that  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2);  and 

(C)  meet  additional  objective  criteria  that 
are  published  by  the  National  Board. 

(2)  Components  of  system.— The  skill 
standards  systems  endorsed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  components: 

(A)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which— 

(i)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
promotes  the  portability  of  credentials  and 
facilitates  worker  mobility  within  an  occu- 
pational cluster  or  industry  and  among  in- 
dustries; 

(ii)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology  or  other  developments  within  the 
occupational  cluster; 

(iii)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
ethnicity,  age,  or  disability: 

(iv)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  standards  registered 
under  the  Act  of  August  16.  1937  (commonly 
known  as  the  "National  .Apprenticeship 
Act".  50  Stat.  664.  chapter  663.  29  U.S.C.  50  et 
seq.):  and 

(V)  have  been  developed  after  taking  into 
account — 

(I)  relevant  standards  used  in  other  coun- 
tries and  relevant  international  standards; 
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(II)  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  develof)ed  pursuant  to  section  213; 
and 

(III)  the  requirements  of  high  performance 
work  organizations. 

(B)  A  voluntary  system  of  assessment  and 
certification  of  the  attainment  of  skill 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  which— 

(i)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques, including,  where  appropriate,  oral 
and  written  evaluations,  portfolio  assess- 
ments, and  performance  tests; 

(ii)  includes  methods  for  establishing  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  assessment 
and  certification  system  for  the  intended 
purposes  of  the  system;  and 

(iii)  has  been  developed  after  taking  into 
account  relevant  methods  of  assessment  and 
certification  used  in  other  countries. 

(C)  A  system  to  disseminate  information 
relating  to  the  skill  standards,  and  the  as- 
sessment and  certification  systems,  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (including 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
civil  rights  laws  relevant  to  the  use  of  such 
standards  and  systems),  and  to  promote  use 
of  such  standards  and  systems  by.  entities 
such  as  institutions  of  higher  education  of- 
fering professional  and  technical  education, 
labor  organizations,  trade  and  technical  as- 
sociations, and  employers  providing  formal- 
ized training,  and  other  organizations  likely 
to  benefit  from  such  standards  and  systems. 

(D)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  skill  standards, 
the  assessment  and  certification  systems, 
and  the  information  dissemination  systems, 
developed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(E)  A  system  to  periodically  revise  and  up- 
date the  skill  standards,  and  the  assessment 
and  certification  systems,  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  which  will  take  into 
account  changes  in  standards  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

(e)  Relationship  With  Civil  Rights 
Laws.— 

(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal 
or  State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  ethnicity,  age,  or  disability. 

(2)  Evidence.— The  endorsement  or  absence 
of  an  endorsement  by  the  National  Board  of 
a  skill  standard,  or  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation system,  endorsed  under  subsection  (d) 
may  not  be  used  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
to  establish  that  the  use  of  a  skill  standard 
or  assessment  and  certification  system  con- 
forms or  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  rights  laws. 

(f)  Coordination.— The  National  Board 
shall  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  to  promote  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  development  of  skill  standards 
under  this  section  with  the  development  of 
voluntary  national  content  standards  and 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  in  accordance  with  section  213. 

(g)  Financial  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  From  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
507.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  award 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements  (including  awarding 
grants  to.  and  entering  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with,  voluntary 
partnerships  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2))  that  are  requested  by  the  National  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(B)  Each  entity  desiring  a  grant,  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  under  this  title 


shall  submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Board  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Special  rule  regarding  assistance 
FOR  VOLUNTARY  PARTNERSHIPS.— The  Sec- 
retary only  shall  award  a  grant  to,  or  enter 
into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
with,  a  voluntary  partnership  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  standards  systems  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Criteria  for  board  consideration.— 
Prior  to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998,  the  National  Board  shall  publish  objec- 
tive criteria  for  the  National  Board's  consid- 
eration of  applications  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (IKB). 

(4)  Recommendations  to  the  secretary  of 
labor.— The  National  Board  shall  review 
each  application  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1KB)  in  accordance  with  the  objective 
criteria  published  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3), 
and  shall  submit  each  such  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  by  the  National  Board  on 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  award  a  grant  to  the  applicant. 

(5)  Limitation  on  use  of  funds.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  507(a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  National  Board  for  the 
costs  of  administration. 

(B)  Startup  costs.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Board,  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  507(a)  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

(C)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "costs  of  administration" 
means  costs  relating  to  staff,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, space,  and  travel  and  per  diem,  costs 
of  conducting  meetings  and  conferences,  and 
other  related  costs. 

SEC.  505.  DEADLINES. 

Not  later  than  December  31,  1996,  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall — 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant 
to  section  504(a)  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  work  force:  and 

(2)  promote  the  endorsement  of  an  initial 
set  of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 504(d)  for  such  clusters. 

SEC.  506.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  a 
report  on  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  skill  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  employers,  training  provid- 
ers, and  other  entities,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  such  standards  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  described  in  section  502. 

SEC.  507.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1998. 

(b)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  506.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title; 

(1)  Community-based  organizations.— The 
term  "community-based  organizations"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  4(5)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 


(2)  Educational  institution.— The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high 
school,  a  vocational  school,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(3)  Institution  of  higher  education.— The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4)  Skill  standard.— The  term  "skill 
standard"  means  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
competence  required  to  successfully  perform 
work-related  functions  within  an  occupa- 
tional cluster. 

SEC.  509.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

(a)  Repeal.— This  title  is  repealed  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1998. 

(b)  Review  of  Repeal.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  should  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Board  prior 
to  the  date  of  repeal  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  authorities  provided 
under  this  title  for  a  period  beyond  such 
date. 

TITLE  VI— SAFE  SCHOOLS 

PART  A— SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

SEC.    601.    SHORT   TITLE;    STATEMENT   OF    PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education 
Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year  2000. 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring 
that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

SEC.    602.    SAFE    SCHOOLS    PROGRAM    AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a)  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  Secretary  shall  make  competitive 
grants  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  projects 
and  activities  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six 
of  the  National  Education  Goals  by  helping 
to  ensure  that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of 
violence. 

(2)  Grant  duration  and  amount.— Grants 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed — 

(A)  two  fiscal  years  in  duration,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  award  any  new 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1996  but  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  a  2-year  grant  which  ter- 
minates in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Geographic  distribution.— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  awarded  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  serving  rural,  as  well  as  urban, 
areas. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996.  to 
carry  out  this  part. 

(2)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized in  each  fiscal  year  to  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
carry  out  national  leadership  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  606,  of  which  50  percent  of 
such  amount  shall  be  available  in  such  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  described  in 
section  606(b). 

SEC.  603.  EUGIBLE  APPUCANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part,  a  local  educational 


agency  shall  demonstrate  in  the  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  that 
such  agency— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  jjersons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18.  inclusive; 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court; 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts; 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspension  of  students 
from  school; 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools;  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse;  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
a  local  educational  agency  that — 

(1)  receives  assistance  under  section  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  meets  the  criteria  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  section  1006(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  that  assures  a 
strong  local  commitment  to  the  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  part,  such  as — 

(A)  the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
the  local  educational  agency,  a  community- 
based  organization,  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  or  ex- 
pertise in  developing  education  programs  or 
providing  educational  services  to  students  or 
the  public,  a  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
or  any  combination  thereof;  and 

(B)  a  high  level  of  youth  participation  in 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
part — 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  604.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  Application.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication that  includes — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  grant; 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  projects 
and  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  projects  and  activities 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  such  schools  and  commu- 
nities; 

(4)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  Goals  2000;  Educate  America 
Act,  an  explanation  of  how  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  support  such  agency's 
comprehensive  local  improvement  plan  pre- 
pared under  that  Act; 

(5)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include 
faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  address  those  problems; 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools. 


to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  such  applicant's  progress  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  part; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  part  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  be 
made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part; 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to.  the 
Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and  other 
data  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part  or  the  extent 
of  school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
throughout  the  Nation; 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  a  written  policy  that  prohibits 
sexual  contact  between  school  personnel  and 
a  student;  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Pla.n.- In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  part  for  a  second  year,  a  grantee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive, 
long-term,  school  safety  plan  for  reducing 
and  preventing  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems.  Such  plan  shall  contain— 

(Da  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law-enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  the  community;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  that  the  grantee  receives 
funds  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act,  an  explanation  of  how  the  grantee's 
comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsection  is 
consistent  with  and  supports  its  comprehen- 
sive local  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
that  Act,  if  such  explanation  differs  from 
that  provided  in  the  grantee's  application 
under  that  Act. 

SEC.  605.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general— a  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  use  grant  funds  received  under  this 
part  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  and 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vi- 
olence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  facilities  to  determine 
what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  addressing  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 
school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Training  school  personnel  in  programs 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  addressing 
violence,  including  violence  prevention,  con- 
flict resolution,  anger  management,  peer  me- 
diation, and  identification  of  high-risk 
youth. 

(E)  Community  education  programs,  in- 
cluding video-  and  technology-based 
projects,  informing  parents,  businesses,  local 
government,  the  media  and  other  appro- 
priate entities  about— 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency's  plan  to 
promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and  pre- 
vent school  violence  and  discipline  problems; 
and 


(ii)  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities,  including— 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  studentji,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents: 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior; 

(iii)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts; 
or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
include  cultural,  recreational,  and  edu- 
cational and  instructional  activities. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons 
and  the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  such  behavior  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Minor  remodeling  to  promote  security 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  re- 
moving lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and 
upgrading  locks. 

(M)  Acquiring  and  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  hiring  security  personnel. 

(N)  Reimbursing  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties for  their  personnel  who  participate  in 
school  violence  prevention  activities. 

(0»  Evaluating  projects  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part. 

(P)  The  cost  of  administering  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  part. 

(Q)  Other  projects  or  activities  that  meet 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(2)  Limitation.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  use  not  more  than— 

(A)  a  total  of  10  percent  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
activities  described  in  subparagraphs  (J), 
(L),  (M),  and  (N)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  5  percent  of  grant  funds  received  under 
this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (P)  of  paragraph  (1), 

(3)  Prohibition.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  use  grant  funds  received  under 
this  part  for  construction. 

SEC,  606.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  reserved  under  section  602(b)(2)  to 
conduct  national  leadership  activities  such 
as  research,  program  development  and  eval- 
uation, data  collection,  public  awareness  ac- 
tivities, training  and  technical  assistance, 
dissemination  (through  appropriate  research 
entities  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation) of  information  on  successful  projects, 
activities,  and  strategies  developed  pursuant 
to  this  part,  and  peer  review  of  applications 
under  this  part.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  activities  directly,  through  inter- 
agency agreements,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements. 

(b)  National  Model  City— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
national  model  city  and  shall  provide  funds 
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made  available  pursuant  to  section  602(b)(2) 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  local  educational 
agency  serving  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  such  agency 
to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  ad- 
dress school  and  youth  violence. 
SEC.  607.  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
STATISTICS  SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  406(h)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(h)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vi),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (vii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(viii)  school  safety  policy,  and  statistics 
on  the  incidents  of  school  violence;  and". 

SEC.  608.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

The  Attorney  General,  through  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  shall  coordinate  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  the 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the 
departments  and  offices  represented  within 
the  Council  that  provide  assistance  under 
other  law  for  purposes  that  are  similar  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
dundancy and  coordinate  Federal  assistance, 
research,  and  programs  for  youth  violence 
prevention. 

SEC.  609.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  part  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PART  B— STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACTTVmES 
TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 

SEC.  621.  STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACTIVITIES  TO 
PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "State  Leadership  Activities  to 
Promote  Safe  Schools  Act". 

(b)  AUTHORITY —The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  from  allocations  under  subsection 
(c)  to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
authorized  activities  described  in  subsection 
(e). 

(c)  ALLOCATION.— Each  State  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  for  such  year  as  the  amount  such 
State  educational  agency  receives  pursuant 
to  section  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  all 
such  agencies  in  all  States  having  applica- 
tions approved  under  subsection  (d)  for  such 
year,  except  that  no  State  educational  agen- 
cy having  an  application  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000  for  such  year. 

(d)  APPLICATION.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  contain  a  statement  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  goals  and  objectives  for  vi- 
olence prevention  and  a  description  of  the 
procedures  to  be  used  for  assessing  and  pub- 
licly reporting  progress  toward  meeting 
those  goals  and  objectives;  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  State 
educational    agency    will    coordinate    such 


agency's  activities  under  this  section  with 
the  violence  prevention  efforts  of  other 
State  agencies. 

(e)  USE  OF  Funds.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used — 

(1)  to  support  a  statewide  resource  coordi- 
nator; 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  both 
rural  and  urban  local  school  districts; 

(3)  to  disseminate  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  information  on  success- 
ful school  violence  prevention  programs 
funded  through  Federal.  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources; 

(4)  to  make  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  teacher  trainjng  and  parent  and 
student  awareness  programs,  which  training 
and  programs  may  be  provided  through  video 
or  other  telecommunications  approaches; 

(5)  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
Federal.  State  and  local  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
section;  and 

(6)  for  other  activities  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  VII— MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Midnight 
Basketball  League  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

SEC.  702.  GRANTS  FOR  MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGLIE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section  520  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11903a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  inserting  "and 
assisted"  after  "public"; 

(2)  in  the  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "Public  Housing"  before 
"Youth"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Midnight  Basketball  League  Train- 
ing AND  Partnership  Programs.— 

"(1)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  make  grants, 
to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  approved  in 
appropriations  Acts  under  paragraph  (13), 
to— 

"(A)  eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities 
in  carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4);  and 

"(B)  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  entities  in  es- 
tablishing and  operating  such  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs. 

"(2)  ELIGIBLE  ENTITIES.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  be 
made  only  to  the  following  eligible  entities: 

"(i)  Entities  eligible  under  subsection  (b) 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"(ii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  or  other 
educational  services. 

"(iii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing. 

"(B)     PROHIBITION    ON    SECOND    GRANTS.— A 

grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be 
made  to  an  eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has 
previously  received  a  grant  under  such  para- 
graph, except  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt an  eligible  advisory  entity  from  the 
prohibition  under  this  subparagraph  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

"(3)  Use  OF  GRANT  AMOUNTS.— Any  eligible 
entity  that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  may  use  such  amounts  only— 


"(A)  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight 
basketball  league  program  under  paragraph 
(4); 

"(B)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and 
staff  of  the  program; 

"(C)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  except  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  grant  amount  may  be  used  for 
such  administrative  costs:  and 

"(D)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance 
provided  under  paragraph  (4)(I). 

"(4)  Program  requirements.— Each  eligi- 
ble entity  receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball 
league  program  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  program  shall  establish  a  basket- 
ball league  of  not  less  than  8  teams  having  10 
players  each. 

"(B)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players 
in  the  basketball  league  shall  be  residents  of 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing  or 
members  of  low-income  families  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937). 

"(C)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 
serve  primarily  youths  and  young  adults 
from  a  neighborhood  or  community  whose 
population  has  not  less  than  2  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  (in  comparison  with  na- 
tional averages): 

"(i)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

"(ii)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed 
by  youths  or  young  adults. 

"(iii)  A  high  incidence  of  persons  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  or 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

"(iv)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a 
high  birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

"(V)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths 
and  young  adults. 

"(vi)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

"(D)  The  program  shall  require  each  player 
in  the  league  to  attend  employment  counsel- 
ing, job  training,  and  other  educational 
classes  provided  under  the  program,  which 
shall  be  held  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  league  basketball  games  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  games  and  at  other  specified 
times. 

"(E)  The  program  shall  serve  only  youths 
and  young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need 
for  such  counseling,  training,  and  education 
provided  by  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  for  demonstrating  need,  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(F)  The  majority  of  the  basketball  games 
of  the  league  shall  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  at  a  location  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the 
program. 

"(G)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for 
each  team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors 
shall  be  private  individuals  or  businesses  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  served  by 
the  program  who  make  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  and  participate  in  or 
supplement  the  employment,  job  training, 
and  educational  services  provided  to  the 
players  under  the  program  with  additional 
training  or  educational  opportunities. 

"(H)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (9). 

"(I)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the 
program  shall  receive  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  eligible  advisory  enti- 
ties receiving  grants  under  paragraph  (8). 

"(5)  Grant  amount  limitations.— 

"(A)  Private  contributions.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  an  eligible  entity  that  applies 


for  a  grant  under  paragraph  (6)  unless  the  ap- 
plicant entity  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  entity  will  supplement  the  grant 
amounts  with  amounts  of  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed  (under 
subparagraph  (E)),  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  mid- 
night basketball  league  program. 

"(B)  Non-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources'  includes  amounts  from  non- 
profit organizations,  public  housing  agen- 
cies. States,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  housing  authorities,  pri- 
vate contributions,  any  salary  paid  to  staff 
(other  than  from  grant  amounts  under  para- 
graph (1)(A))  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
eligible  entity,  in-kind  contributions  to 
carry  out  the  program  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee),  the  value  of  any  donated 
material,  equipment,  or  building,  the  value 
of  any  lease  on  a  building,  the  value  of  any 
utilities  provided,  and  the  value  of  any  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteers  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  eligible  entity. 

"(C)  Prohibition  on  substitution  of 
funds.— Grant  amounts  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  amounts  provided  by  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  supple- 
ment grant  amounts  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
place other  public  funds  previously  used,  or 
designated  for  use,  under  this  section. 

"(D)  Maximum  and  minimum  grant 
amounts.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  any 
single  eligible  entity  in  an  amount  less  than 
$55,000  or  exceeding  $130,000,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  Exception  for  large  leagues.— In 
the  case  of  a  league  having  more  than  80 
players,  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may 
exceed  $130,000,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

"(E)  Disbursement— Amounts  provided 
under  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the 
grant  over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  entity  is  selected  to  receive  the 
grant,  as  follows: 

"(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  23  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  18  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

"(6)  Applications.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  an  eli- 
gible entity  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  the  form  and  manner  required 
by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee),  which  shall  include — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basket- 
ball league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
entity,  including  a  description  of  the  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  and  other 
educational  services  to  be  provided; 

"(B)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  pro- 
viders to  provide  training  and  counseling 
services  required  under  paragraph  (4)  and  a 
description  of  such  service  providers; 

"(C)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  fa- 
cilities for  basketball  games  and  counseling. 


training,  and  educational  services  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  a  description  of  the 
facilities; 

"(D)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from 
the  community  served  by  the  program  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  sponsoring,  or 
have  made  commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team 
in  the  midnight  basketball  league;  and 

"(E)  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  or 
community  served  by  the  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (4)(C). 

"(7)  Selection.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  select  eligible  entities  that  have  sub- 
mitted applications  under  paragraph  (6)  to 
receive  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  shall  establish  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  applicants  to  receive  such  grants.  The 
criteria  shall  include  a  preference  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  entities  carrying  out  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  in  subur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

"(8)  Technical  assistance  grants.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  made  ais  follows: 

"(A)  Eligible  advisory  entities.- Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
entities  that — 

"(i)  are  experienced  and  have  expertise  in 
establishing,  operating,  or  administering 
successful  and  effective  programs  for  mid- 
night basketball  and  employment,  job  train- 
ing, and  educational  services  similar  to  the 
programs  under  paragraph  (4);  and 

"(ii)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entities  regarding  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  programs. 

"(B)  Use.— Amounts  received  under  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  shall  be  used  to  es- 
tablish centers  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  entities  receiving  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  establishment,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  effective  and 
successful  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c)(3). 

"(C)  Number  and  amount.— To  the  extent 
that  amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts  under  paragraph  (13)(B)  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  technical  as- 
sistance grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  In 
each  fiscal  year  that  such  amounts  are  avail- 
able the  Secretary  shall  make  4  such  grants, 
as  follows: 

•(1)2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advi- 
sory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

"(ii)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  ad- 
visory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  suburban  or 
rural  areas. 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

"(9)  Advisory  committee.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  providing  grants  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  7  members,  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Not  less  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  managing  or  administering  mid- 
night basketball  programs  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  been  successful  and 
effective.  Such  individuals  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  a  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section or  a  member  or  employee  of  an  eligi- 
ble advisory  entity  that  receives  a  technical 
assistance  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  A  representative  of  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  of  the  Public 


Health  Service,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  is  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  grant  program  for  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  model  projects 
for  high  risk  youth  under  section  509A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29Caa-fl), 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(C)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(D)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  involved  in  issues  relating 
to  high-risk  youth. 

"(10)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (IWA)  and  each  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  receiving  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  for 
each  year  in  which  grant  amounts  are  re- 
ceived by  the  entity,  a  report  describing  the 
activities  carried  out  with  such  amounts. 

"(11)  Study.— To  the  extent  amounts  are 
provided  under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (13)(C),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  one  entity  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  study  under  this  paragraph.  The  entity 
shall  use  such  grant  amounts  to  carry  out  a 
scientific  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  eligible  entities  receiving 
grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The  Secretary 
shall  require  such  entity  to  submit  a  report 
describing  the  study  and  any  conclusions  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
paragraph  is  made. 

"(12)  Definitions -For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  Advisory  Committee' 
means  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  paragraph  (9). 

"(B)  The  term  •eligible  advisory  entity' 
means  an  entity  meeting  the  requirements 
under  paragraph  (8 MA). 

••(C)  The  term  eligible  entity'  means  an 
entity  described  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 

••(D)  The  term  •federally  assisted  low-in- 
come housing'  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  in  section  5126  of  the  Public  and  As- 
sisted Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 

"(13)   AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 
••(A)    for   grants    under   paragraph    (1)(A>, 

$2,650,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995; 
"(B)  for  technical  assistance  grants  under 

paragraph  (IKB).  $100,000  in  each  of  fiscal 

years  1994  and  1995;  and 
•■(C)  for  a  study  grant  under  paragraph  (11). 

$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.". 

SEC.  703.  PUBLIC  HOUSING   MIDNIGHT  BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  520(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C 
11903a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(3)  Midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d),  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  youth  sports  program  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  program  under  subsection 
(1)(4)  (not  including  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
subsection)  if  the  program  serves  primarily 
youths  and  young  adults  from  the  public 
housing  project  in  which  the  program  as- 
sisted by  the  grant  is  operated. '•. 
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TITLE  Vin— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 


SEC.  801.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help  local 
communities  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  which  provides  that 
by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  strengthening  local  disciplinary 
control. 
SEC.  802.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  violence  within  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past  decade; 

(2)  almost  3,000,000  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
school  campuses  every  year,  with  16.000 
crimes  occurring  per  school  day  or  one  crime 
occurring  every  6  seconds; 

(3)  20  percent  of  teachers  in  schools  have 
reported  being  threatened  with  violence  by  a 
student; 

(4)  schools  are  being  asked  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibilities that  society  as  a  whole  has  ne- 
glected, and  teachers  and  principals  are 
being  forced  to  referee  fights  rather  than 
teach: 

(5)  over  two-thirds  of  public  school  teach- 
ers have  been  verbally  abused,  threatened 
with  injury,  or  physically  attacked: 

(6)  violent  or  criminal  behavior  by  stu- 
dents interferes  with  a  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  in  a  safe  environment  the  students  not 
exhibiting  such  behavior: 

(7)  40  percent  of  all  students  do  not  feel 
safe  in  school  and  50  percent  of  all  students 
know  someone  who  switched  schools  to  feel 
safer: 

(8)  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who 
leave  the  teaching  profession  cite  discipline 
problems  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  leav- 
ing such  profession;  and 

(9)  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  contrib- 
utes strongly  to  school  violence. 

SEC.  803.  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Local  Discipline  Control.— No  Federal 
law  or  regulation,  except  education  and  civil 
rights  laws  protecting  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, or  State  policy  implementing  such 
a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict 
any  local  educational  agency,  or  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  from  developing  and  im- 
plementing disciplinary  policies  and  action 
with  respect  to  criminal  or  violent  acts  of 
students,  occurring  on  school  premises,  in 
order  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

(b)  Shared  Information.— No  Federal  law 
or  regulation,  or  State  policy  implementing 
such  a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  re- 
strict any  local  educational  agency  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  from  request- 
ing and  receiving  information  from  a  State 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  regarding  a 
conviction  or  juvenile  adjudication,  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  the  request,  or  a 
pending  prosecution  for  a  violent  or  weapons 
offense,  of  a  student  who  is  attending  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  requesting  such  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  Parental  Responsibility.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  States,  in  co- 
operation with  local  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  parent  groups,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enforce  disciplinary  policies  with  re- 
spect to  parents  of  children  who  display 
criminal  or  violent  behavior  toward  teach- 
ers, students,  other  persons,  or  school  prop- 
erty. 


TITLE  DC— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

SEC.  901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1994". 

PART  A— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  911.  REPEAL. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  209  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3419) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  such  functions 
as  set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  Act  of  1993"  after 
"delegate". 

SEC.  912.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  Purposes;  Composition;  Definitions.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
are  to — 

(A)  assess,  promote,  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  equity  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  the 
highest  quality; 

(B)  provide  new  directions  for  federally 
supported  research  and  development  activi- 
ties with  a  view  toward  reform  in  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems,  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  affecting  na- 
tional policy  for  education: 

(C)  provide  leadership  in  the  scientific  in- 
quiry into  the  educational  process: 

(D)  provide  leadership  in  advancing  the 
practice  of  education  as  an  art,  science,  and 
profession; 

(E)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  sta- 
tistics and  other  data  related  to  education  in 
the  United  States  and  other  nations;  and 

(F)  make  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  the 
field  of  education  in  order  to  bring  research 
directly  to  the  classroom  to  improve  edu- 
cational practice. 

(2)  Composition.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Office  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
shall  include— 

(i)  the  Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Re- 
search described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(ii)  the  directorates  for  educational  re- 
search described  in  subsections  (c)  through 
(h); 

(iii)  the  regional  educational  laboratories 
described  in  subsection  (k); 

(iv)  the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Re- 
form Assistance  described  in  subsection  (m): 

(V)  the  National  Education  Library  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (o); 

(vi)  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses  described  in  subsection  (p); 

(vii)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  including  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress;  and 

(viii)  such  other  entities  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Office. 

(B)  Advisory  board  of  educational  re- 
search.— 

(i)  Advisory  board  of  educational  re- 
search.—The  Advisory  Board  of  Educational 
Research  shall  consist  of  9  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

(ii)  Qualifications.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  persons  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  basis  of— 


(aa)  eminence  in  the  fields  of  basic  or  ap- 
plied research,  or  dissemination  of  such  re- 
search: or 

(bb)  established  records  of  distinguished 
service  in  educational  research  and  the  edu- 
cation professions,  including  practitioners. 

(II)  Consideration— In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  equitable  rep- 
resentation of  educational  researchers  who— 

(aa)  are  women: 

(bb)  represent  minority  groups;  or 
(cc)  are  classroom  teachers  with  research 
experience. 

(III)  Recommendations.— In  making  ap- 
pointments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  rec- 
ommendations for  an  appointment  which 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a  vari- 
ety of  groups  with  prominence  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development,  includ- 
ing the  National  Academy  of  Education  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(IV)  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  may 
not  serve  on  any  other  Department  of  Edu- 
cation advisory  board,  or  as  a  paid  consult- 
ant of  such  Department. 

(iii)  Term.— (I)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  6 
years,  except  that  initial  appointments  shall 
be  made  to  ensure  staggered  terms,  with  one- 
third  of  such  members'  terms  expiring  every 
2  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  12  con- 
secutive years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  during  the  6-year  period  fol- 
lowing such  twelfth  year. 

(II)  Prohibition  regarding  removal.— The 
Secretary  shall  neither  remove  nor  encour- 
age the  departure  of  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  appointed  in  accordance  with  this 
subparagraph  before  the  expiration  of  such 
member's  term. 

(III)  Chairperson —The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  select  a  Chairperson 
from  among  such  members. 

(IV)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(V)  Staff.— From  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(q)(l)(A),  the  Advisory  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  rec- 
ommend for  appointment  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  staff  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  assigned  at 
the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(iv)  Responsibilities.— The  Advisory 
Board  shall  provide  oversight  of  the  Office, 
and  shall — 

(I)  advise  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  effort; 

(II)  recommend  ways  for  strengthening  ac- 
tive partnerships  among  researchers,  edu- 
cational practitioners,  librarians,  and  pol- 
icymakers: 

(III)  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  inter- 
action and  collaboration  between  the  various 
program  offices  and  components; 

(IV)  solicit  advice  and  information  from 
the  educational  field,  to  define  research 
needs  and  suggestions  for  research  topics, 
and  shall  involve  educational  practitioners, 
particularly  teachers,  in  this  process: 

(V)  solicit  advice  from  practitioners,  pol- 
icymakers, and  researchers,  and  recommend 
missions  for  the  national  research  centers 
assisted  under  this  section  by  identifying 
topics  which   require   long-term,  sustained. 


systematic,    programmatic,    and    integrated 
research  and  dissemination  efforts: 

(VI)  provide  recommendations  for  translat- 
ing research  findings  into  workable,  adapt- 
able models  for  use  in  policy  and  in  practice 
across  different  settings,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  other  forms  of  dissemination; 

(VII)  provide  recommendations  for  creat- 
ing incentives  to  draw  talented  young  people 
into  the  field  of  educational  research,  includ- 
ing scholars  from  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity groups: 

(VIII)  provide  recommendations  for  new 
studies  to  close  gaps  in  the  research  base: 

(IX)  evaluate  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  quality  of  research  conducted 
through  each  directorate  and  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory,  the  relevance  of  the  re- 
search topics,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dissemination  of  each  directorate's  and  lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  on 
standards  and  guidelines  for  research  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  ensure  that  research 
is  of  high  quality  and  free  from  partisan  po- 
litical influence;  and 

(XI)  provide  recommendations  to  promote 
coordination  and  synthesis  of  research 
among  directorates. 

(V)  Committees  and  reports.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  Advisory  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  from  among  its  members 
such  committees  as  the  Advisory  Board 
deems  necessary,  and  to  assign  to  commit- 
tees so  appointed  such  survey  and  advisory 
functions  as  the  Advisory  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  the  Advisory  Board  in  ex- 
ercising its  pKDwers  and  functions  under  this 
section. 

(II)  From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (q)(l).  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President,  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of 
each  even-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  on  education,  edu- 
cational research,  national  indicators,  and 
data-gathering  in  general. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(A)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Research  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2KB): 

(B)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  established  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act: 

(C)  the  term  "development"  means  trans- 
formation or  adaptation  of  research  results 
into  usable  forms,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  practice: 

(D)  the  term  "dissemination"  means  the 
communication  and  transfer  of  the  results  of 
research  and  proven  practice  in  forms  that 
are  understandable,  easily  accessible  and  us- 
able or  adaptable  for  use  in  the  improvement 
of  educational  practice  by  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, librarians,  other  practitioners,  re- 
searchers, policymakers,  and  the  public: 

(E)  the  term  "education  research"  includes 
basic  and  applied  research,  inquiry  with  the 
purpose  of  applying  tested  knowledge  gained 
to  specific  educational  settings  and  prob- 
lems, development,  planning,  surveys,  as- 
sessments, evaluations,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education  and  other  fields  relating  to  edu- 
cation: 

(F)  the  term  "field-initiated  research" 
means  education  research  in  which  topics 
and  methods  of  study  are  generated  by  inves- 
tigators, including  teachers  and  other  practi- 
tioners, not  by  the  source  of  funding: 


(G)  the  term  "Indian  reservation"  means  a 
reservation,  as  such  term  is  defined  in— 

(i)  section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1452(d));  or 

(ii)  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1903(10)); 

(H)  the  term  "Office",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  established  by 
section  209  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act;  and 

(I)  the  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
assistance  in  identifying,  selecting,  or  de- 
signing solutions  based  on  research  to  ad- 
dress educational  problems,  planning  and  de- 
sign that  leads  to  adapting  research  knowl- 
edge to  school  practice,  training  to  imple- 
ment such  solutions,  and  other  assistance 
necessary  to  encourage  adoption  or  applica- 
tion of  research. 

(b)  Authorized  Activities.— 

(1)  Office.— In  fulfilling  its  purposes  under 
this  section,  the  Office  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  conduct  and  support  education-related 
research  activities,  including  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  development,  planning,  sur- 
veys, assessments,  evaluations,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  and  demonstrations  of 
national  significance: 

(B)  disseminate  the  findings  of  education 
research,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
apply  such  information  to  specific  school 
problems  at  the  school  site: 

(C)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
related  to  education,  and  to  library  and  in- 
formation services: 

(D)  promote  the  use  of  knowledge  gained 
from  research  and  statistical  findings  in 
schools,  other  educational  institutions,  and 
communities: 

(E»  provide  training  in  education  research; 
and 

(F)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
research  and  research  support  within  the 
Federal  Government,  and  otherwise  assist 
and  foster  such  research. 

(2)  0pe:n  competition.— All  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  cooperative  agreements  awarded 
or  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  or  entered  into  through  a  process 
of  open  competition  and  peer  review  that 
shall  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  other  publication  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate. 

(3)  Assistant  secretary.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Office,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall— 

(i)  ensure  that  there  is  broad  and  regular 
public  and  professional  involvement  from 
the  educational  field  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Office's  activities,  in- 
cluding establishing  teacher  advisory  boards 
for  any  program  office,  program  or  project  of 
the  Office  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  involving  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  researchers  and  educators  in  activi- 
ties that  relate  to  the  education  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  people; 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  selection  of  research 
topics  and  the  administration  of  the  program 
are  free  from  partisan  political  influence: 

(iii)  develop  directly,  or  through  grant  or 
contract,  standards  and  guidelines  for  re- 
search, programs  and  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Office; 

(iv)  establish  a  long-  and  short-term  re- 
search agenda  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Board:  and 

(V)  review  research  priorities  established 
within  each  directorate  and  promote  re- 
search syntheses  across  the  directorates. 

(B)  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 


to  offer  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
school  boards,  and  schools,  including  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
ensure  that  no  student  is — 

(i)  denied  access  to  the  same  rigorous, 
challenging  curriculum  that  such  student's 
peers  are  offered:  or 

(ii)  grouped  or  otherwise  labeled  in  such  a 
way  that  may  impede  such  student's 
achievement. 

(C)  Long-term  agenda —One  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  a  6-year  long- 
term  plan  for  the  educational  research  agen- 
da for  the  Office.  Upon  submission  of  such  re- 
port and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  progress  report  on  the 
6-year  plan,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  meeting  the  components 
of  the  6-year  plan.  proix)sed  modifications  or 
changes  to  the  6-year  plan,  and  additions  to 
the  6-year  plan. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  independ- 
ent evaluations  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  through  the  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  and  transmit  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  order  to— 

(A)  evaluate — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Office;  and 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  projects  and 
programs  funded  through  the  Office  over 
time: 

(iii)  the  impact  of  educational  research  on 
instruction  at  the  school  level;  and 

(iv)  the  ability  of  the  Office  to  keep  re- 
search funding  free  from  partisan  political 
interference: 

(B)  measure  the  success  of  educational  in- 
formation dissemination: 

(C)  assess  the  usefulness  of  research  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Office,  including 
products  disseminated  by  the  Office:  and 

<D)  provide  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  programs  of  the  Office. 

(5)  Intradepartmental  coordination.— (A) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  planning  and 
cooperative  research  and  development 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education. 

(B)  The  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 

(i)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  database 
on  all  Department  of  Education  funded  re- 
search and  improvement  efforts; 

(ii)  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
program  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  avoid  duplication: 

(iii)  working  cooperatively  with  the  em- 
ployees of  various  program  offices  with  the 
Department  of  Education  on  projects  of  com- 
mon interest  to  avoid  duplication:  and 

(iv)  generally  increasing  communication 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
garding education  research. 

(c)  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search.— 

( 1 )  Requiremen-ts.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  5  directorates  of  educational 
research  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(B)  Director.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  Director  for  each  directorate. 
Each  such  Director  shall  be  a  leading  profes- 
sional in  the  field  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(C)  Research  syntheses.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  and  promote  re- 
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search-  syntheses  across  the  directorates  in 
early  childhood,  elementary,  secondary,  vo- 
cational, and  higher  education,  and  shall  co- 
ordinate research  plans,  projects,  and  find- 
ings across  the  directorates,  placing  a  prior- 
ity on  synthesis  and  coordination  between 
the  directorates  described  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e).  Each  Director  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  directorate,  and  shall  work  to- 
gether to  promote  research  syntheses  across 
the  directorates. 
(2)  Duties.— Each  such  directorate  shall— 

(A)  carry  out  its  activities  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  and  private  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, agencies  or  individuals,  or  a  con- 
sortia thereof: 

(B)  conduct  and  support  the  highest  qual- 
ity basic  and  applied  research  in  early  child- 
hood, elementary  and  secondary,  vocational 
and  higher  education,  including  teacher  edu- 
cation, which  is  relevant  to  the  directorate: 

(C)  have  improved  student  learning  and 
achievement  as  its  primary  focus: 

(D)  promote  research  that  is  based  in  core 
content  areas: 

(E)  conduct  sustained  research  and  devel- 
opment on  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  poor  and  minority  individ- 
uals as  an  integral  part  of  the  directorates' 
work: 

(F)  serve  as  a  national  database  on  model 
and  demonstration  programs  which  have  par- 
ticular application  to  the  activities  of  the  di- 
rectorate, particularly  with  respect  to  model 
programs  conducted  by  businesses,  private, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  foundations; 

(G)  support,  plan,  implement,  and  operate 
dissemination  activities  designed  to  bring 
the  most  effective  research  directly  into 
classroom  practice,  school  organization  and 
management,  teacher  preparation  and  train- 
ing, and  libraries,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
carry  out  dissemination  activities  through 
the  use  of  technology: 

(H)  support  and  provide  research  informa- 
tion that  leads  to  policy  formation  for  State 
legislatures.  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation, schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  other  policy  and  governing 
bodies,  to  assist  such  entities  in  identifying 
and  developing  effective  policies  to  promote 
student  achievement  and  school  improve- 
ment: 

(I)  coordinate  the  directorate's  activities 
with  the  activities  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (k)  and  with  other  educational 
service  organizations  in  designing  the  direc- 
torate's research  agenda  and  projects  in 
order  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  such 
directorate  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  the 
educational  field  and  to  bring  research  find- 
ings directly  into  schools  to  ensure  the 
greatest  access  at  the  local  level  to  the  lat- 
est research  developments:  and 

(J)  provide  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  planning  and  coordinating  syn- 
theses that  provide  research  knowledge  re- 
lated to  each  level  of  the  education  system 
(from  preschool  to  higher  education)  to  in- 
crease understanding  of  student  performance 
across  different  educational  levels. 

(3)  Reservations.— 

(A)  Field-initiated  research.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  such  directorate  to  conduct  field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B)  National  research  centers.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 


able to  such  directorate  to  award  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  support  of 
long-term  national  research  centers  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  for  educational 
research  and  development  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4),  except  that  no  such  cen- 
ter shall  receive  such  a  grant  or  contract  for 
less  than  11,100.000  for  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  center  shall  engage  in  research,  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  involving  topics 
relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  directorate 
supporting  such  center. 

(C)  Special  rule.— No  research  and  devel- 
opment center  supported  by  the  Office  and 
operating  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  by  reason  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  support  be  ineligible  to  receive 
any  other  assistance  from  the  Office  author- 
ized by  law. 

(4)  National  research  centers.— 

(A)  Duration.— The  grants  or  contracts 
awarded  or  entered  into  to  support  national 
research  centers  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)  shall  be  awarded  or  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  additional  periods  of  5  years  after 
periodic  review  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(B)  Review.— All  applications  to  establish 
a  national  research  center  shall  be  reviewed 
by  independent  experts  in  accordance  with 
standards  and  guidelines  developed  by  the 
Office  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)(2)(B)(iv)(X)  and  (b)(3)(A)(iii).  Such  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  shall  include — 

(i)  whether  applicants  have  assembled  a 
group  of  high  quality  researchers  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  center: 

(ii)  whether  the  proposed  organizational 
structure  and  arrangements  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center: 

(iii)  whether  there  is  a  substantial  staff 
commitment  to  the  work  of  the  center: 

(iv)  whether  the  directors  and  support  staff 
are  full-time  employees,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable: 

(V)  review  of  the  contributions  of  the  appli- 
cant's primary  researchers  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  such  pri- 
mary researchers'  experiences  and  expertise 
in  the  context  of  the  proposed  center  activi- 
ties, and  the  adequacy  of  such  primary  re- 
searchers' time  commitments  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  center:  and 

(vi)  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  edu- 
cation research  will  be  disseminated  for  fur- 
ther use. 

(5)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  de- 
veloped by  each  directorate  in  the  Federal 
Register  every  2  years,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of 
60  days  for  public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(d)  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum, 
Instruction,  and  Assessment.— The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  the 
National  Directorate  on  Curriculum.  In- 
struction, and  Assessment.  The  directorate 
established  under  this  subsection  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  methods  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment at  all  educational  levels  in  core  con- 
tent areas; 

(2)  methods  to  improve  the  process  of  read- 
ing, the  craft  of  writing,  the  growth  of  rea- 
soning skills,  and  the  development  of  infor- 
mation-finding skills; 

(3)  enabling  students  to  develop  higher 
order  thinking  skills: 

(4)  methods  to  teach  effectively  all  stu- 
dents in  mixed-ability  classrooms; 

(5)  developing,  identifying,  or  evaluating 
new  educational  assessments,  including  per- 


formance-based and  portfolio  assessments 
which  demonstrate  skill  and  a  command  of 
knowledge; 

(6)  standards  for  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do,  particularly  stand- 
ards of  desired  performance  set  at  inter- 
nationally competitive  levels; 

(7)  the  use  of  testing  in  the  classroom  and 
its  impact  on  Improving  student  achieve- 
ment, including  an  analysis  of  how  testing 
affects  what  is  taught: 

(8)  test  bias  as  such  bias  affects  histori- 
cally underserved  girls,  women,  and  minor- 
ity populations: 

(9)  test  security,  accountability,  validity, 
reliability  and  objectivity: 

(10)  relevant  teacher  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  giving  a  test,  scoring  a  test  and  in 
the  use  of  test  results  to  improve  student 
achievement: 

(11)  curriculum  development  designed  to 
meet  challenging  standards,  including  State 
efforts  to  develop  such  curriculum; 

(12)  the  need  for.  and  methods  of  deliver- 
ing, teacher  education,  development,  and  in- 
service  training; 

(13)  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assess- 
ment in  vocational  education  and  school-to- 
work  transition; 

(14)  educational  methods  and  activities  to 
reduce  and  prevent  violence  in  schools; 

(15)  the  use  of  technology  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  testing: 

(16)  methods  of  involving  parents  in  their 
children's  education  and  ways  to  involve 
business,  industry,  and  other  community 
partners  in  promoting  excellence  in  schools; 
and 

(17)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(e)  National  Directorate  on  the  Edu- 
cational Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved PoPULA-noNS.- The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Directorate  on  the  Educational 
Achievement  of  Historically  Underserved 
Populations,  the  activities  of  which  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the  direc- 
torate described  in  subsection  (d).  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on— 

(1)  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities 
afforded  historically  underserved  popu- 
lations, including  minority  students,  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  economically  dis- 
advantaged students,  girls,  women,  limited- 
English  proficient  students,  and  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students,  particularly  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunities  afforded 
such  populations  in  highly  concentrated 
urban  areas  and  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas; 

(2)  effective  institutional  practices  for  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  such  groups: 

(3)  methods  for  overcoming  the  barriers  to 
learning  that  may  impede  student  achieve- 
ment; 

(4)  innovative  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  methods  to  help  the  his- 
torically underserved  meet  challenging 
standards; 

(5)  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  and  achievement 
of  the  historically  underserved: 

(6)  the  means  by  which  parents,  commu- 
nity resources  and  institutions  (including 
cultural  institutions)  can  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  achievement  of  at-risk 
students: 

(7)  methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  students  not  only  in  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  lo- 


cated on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  research  on  mechanisms  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  tribal  departments  of 
education  that  assume  responsibility  for  all 
education  programs  of  State  educational 
agencies  operating  on  an  Indian  reservation 
and  all  education  programs  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation; 

(B)  research  on  the  development  of  cul- 
turally appropriate  curriculum  for  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students,  including 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  culture, 
language,  geography,  history  and  social 
studies,  and  graduation  requirements  related 
to  such  curriculum: 

(C)  research  on  methods  for  recruiting, 
training  and  retraining  qualified  teachers 
from  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  research  to  promote 
flexibility  in  the  criteria  for  certification  of 
such  teachers; 

(D)  research  on  techniques  for  improving 
the  educational  achievement  of  American  In- 
dian and  Alaska  Native  students,  including 
methodologies  to  reduce  dropout  rates  and 
increase  graduation  by  such  students:  and 

(E)  research  concerning  the  performance 
by  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents of  limited-English  proficiency  on 
standardized  achievement  tests,  and  related 
factors:  and 

(8)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(f)  National  Directorate  on  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate 
the  National  Directorate  on  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education,  which  shall 
have  a  special  emphasis  on  families  and  com- 
munities as  families  and  communities  relate 
to  early  childhood  education.  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  effective  teaching  and  learning  meth- 
ods, and  curriculum: 

(2)  instruction  that  considers  the  cultural 
experiences  of  children: 

(3)  access  to  current  materials  in  libraries: 

(4)  family  literacy  and  parental  involve- 
ment in  student  learning: 

(5)  the  impact  that  outside  influences  have 
on  learning,  including  television,  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse: 

(6)  methods  for  integrating  learning  in  set- 
tings other  than  the  classroom,  particularly 
within  families  and  communities: 

(7)  teacher  training: 

(8)  readiness  to  learn,  including  topics  such 
as  prenatal  care,  nutrition,  and  health  serv- 
ices: 

(9)  the  use  of  technology,  including  meth- 
ods to  help  parents  instruct  their  children: 
and 

(10)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(g)  National  Directorate  on  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educational  Governance. 
Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Management.— 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educational  Governance. 
Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Management. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on— 

(1)  the  relationship  among  finance,  organi- 
zation, and  management,  and  educational 
productivity,  particularly  with  respect  to 
student  achievement  across  educational  lev- 
els and  core  content  areas; 

(2)  school-based  management,  shared  deci- 
sionmaking   and    other    innovative    school 


structures,  and  State  and  local  reforms  and 
educational  policies,  which  show  promise  for 
improving  student  achievement: 

(3)  innovative  school  design,  including 
lengthening  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year,  reducing  class  size  and  building  profes- 
sional development  into  the  weekly  school 
schedule  and.  as  appropriate,  conducting 
such  further  research  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended or  suggested  by  the  report  issued 
by  the  National  Education  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning  pursuant  to  section  443  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act: 

(4)  the  social  organization  of  schooling  and 
the  inner-workings  of  schooling; 

(5)  policy  decisions  at  all  levels  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  decisions  on  school  achievement 
and  other  student  outcomes: 

(6)  effective  approaches  to  organizing 
learning: 

(7)  effective  ways  of  grouping  students  for 
learning  so  that  a  student  is  not  labeled  or 
stigmatized  in  ways  that  may  impede  such 
student's  achievement; 

(8)  the  amount  of  dollars  allocated  for  edu- 
cation that  are  actually  spent  on  classroom 
instruction; 

(9)  the  organization,  structure,  and  finance 
of  vocational  education; 

(10)  disparity  in  school  financing  among 
States,  school  districts,  and  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(11)  the  use  of  technology  in  areas  such  as 
assisting  in  school-based  management  or 
ameliorating  the  effects  of  disparity  in 
school  financing  among  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs; 

(12)  approaches  to  systemic  reforms  involv- 
ing the  coordination  of  multiple  policies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  promote  higher  levels  of  student 
achievement; 

(13)  the  special  adult  education  needs  of 
historically  underserved  and  minority  popu- 
lations: 

(14)  the  involvement  of  parents  and  fami- 
lies in  the  management  and  governance  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  their  children; 
and 

(l-M  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(h)  National  Directorate  on  adult  Edu- 
cation. Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning.— 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on— 

(1)  learning  and  performance  of  adults,  and 
policies  and  methods  for  improving  learning 
in  contexts  that  include  school-to-work, 
worker  retraining,  and  second-language  ac- 
quisition: 

(2)  the  most  effective  training  methods  for 
adults  to  upgrade  education  and  vocational 
skills; 

(3)  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  higher  education  and 
graduate  school,  in  the  context  of  lifelong 
learning  and  information-finding  skills; 

(4)  adult  literacy  and  effective  methods,  in- 
cluding technology,  to  eliminate  illiteracy: 

(5)  preparing  students  for  a  lifetime  of 
work,  the  ability  to  adapt  through  retrain- 
ing to  the  changing  needs  of  the  work  force 
and  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks: 

(6)  the  use  of  technology  to  develop  and  de- 
liver effective  training  methods  for  adults  to 
upgrade  their  education  and  their  vocational 
skills:  and 

(7)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 


(i)  Personnel.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Assistant  Secretary 
may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years 
(Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  governing  appointment 
in  the  competitive  service)  and  may  com- 
pensate (Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates)  such  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Office.  Such 
employees  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  full-time,  regular  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office.  The 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  employees  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  GS-15  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Reappointment.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  reappoint  employees  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  upon  presentation  of  a  clear 
and  convincing  justification  of  need,  for  1  ad- 
ditional term  not  to  exceed  3  years.  All  such 
employees  shall  work  on  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice and  shall  not  be  reassigned  to  other  du- 
ties outside  the  Office  during  their  term. 

(j)  Selection  Procedures  and  Fellow- 
ships.— 

(1)  Selection  procedures.— When  making 
competitive  awards  under  this  section,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  solicit  recommendations  and  advice  re- 
garding research  priorities,  opportunities, 
and  strategies  from  qualified  experts,  such  as 
education  professionals  and  policymakers,  li- 
brarians, personnel  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k)  and  of  the  research  and  development  cen- 
ters assisted  under  this  section,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  as  well  as  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public: 

(B)  employ  suitable  selection  procedures 
using  the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer 
review  providing  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween expertise  in  research  and  practice  for 
all  proposals  so  that  technical  research 
merit  is  judged  by  research  experts  and  pro- 
grammatic relevance  is  judged  by  program 
experts,  except  where  such  peer  review  pro- 
cedures are  clearly  inappropriate  given  such 
factors  as  the  relatively  small  amount  of  a 
grant  or  contract  or  the  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation; and 

(C)  determine  that  the  activities  assisted 
will  be  conducted  efficiently,  will  be  of  high 
quality,  and  will  meet  priority  research  and 
development  needs  under  this  section. 

(2)  Fellowships.— 

(A)  F>UBLICATI0N.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  for 
the  awarding  of  research  fellowships  under 
this  paragraph  in  the  Federal  Register  every 
2  yeai-s,  not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  60  days  for 
public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(B)  Competition.— Prior  to  awarding  a  fel- 
lowship under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  invite  applicants  to  compete 
for  such  fellowships  through  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(C)  AUTHORITY'.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (q)(l),  the  Assistant  Secretary  may 
establish  and  maintain  research  fellowships 
in  the  Office,  for  scholars,  researchers,  pol- 
icymakers, education  practitioners,  librar- 
ians, and  statisticians  engaged  in  the  use. 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  information 
about  education  and  educational  research. 
Subject  to  regulations  published  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  fellowships  may  include 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  including  trav- 
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el  and  subsistence  expenses  provided  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(k)  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
FOR  Research.  Dissemination,  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance.— 

(1)  authority'.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  support  at 
least  10  but  not  more  than  20  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  by  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

(B)  Special  rule.— In  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (q)(2)  exceeds 
$38,000,000.  the  AssisUnt  Secretary  may  use 
the  amount  in  excess  of  $38,000,000  to  support 
a  regional  educational  laboratory  serving  a 
region  not  in  existence  on  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  such 
amount  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

(C)  Priority.— The  AssisUnt  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  supporting  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  that  involves  the 
combination  or  subdivision  of  a  region  or  re- 
gions, such  that  States  within  a  region  in  ex- 
istence on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may  be  combined  with 
States  in  another  such  region  to  form  a  new 
region  so  long  as  such  combination  does  not 
result  in  any  region  in  existence  on  such 
date  permanently  becoming  part  of  a  larger 
region,  nor  of  any  such  region  permanently 
subsuming  another  region. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "regional  educational  lab- 
oratory" means  a  public  agency  or  institu- 
tion or  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
that— 

(A)  serves  the  education  improvement 
needs  in  a  geographic  region  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  advances  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

(3)  Duties.— Each  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A)  have  as  its  central  mission  and  primary 
function— 

(i)  to  develop  and  disseminate  educational 
research  products  and  processes  to  schools, 
teachers,  local  educational  agencies.  State 
educational  agencies,  librarians,  and  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(ii)  through  such  development  and  dissemi- 
nation and  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance, to  help  all  students  learn  to  challeng- 
ing standards: 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  school 
boards,  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  State  boards  of  education, 
schools,  and  librarians  in  accordance  with 
the  prioritization  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(B)(vi)  and  needs  related  to  standard-driv- 
en education  reform: 

(C)  facilitate  school  restructuring  at  the 
individual  school  level,  including  technical 
assistance  for  adapting  model  demonstration 
grant  programs  to  each  school: 

(D)  serve  the  educational  development 
needs  of  the  region  by  providing  education 
research  in  usable  forms  in  order  to  promote 
school  improvement  and  academic  achieve- 
ment and  to  correct  educational  deficiencies: 

(E)  develop  a  plan  for  identifying  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  region  by  conducting  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  educational  needs, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  within  the  region, 
including  a  process  of  open  hearings  to  so- 
licit the  views  of  schools,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, parents,  local  educational  agencies, 
librarians,  and  State  educational  agencies 
within  the  region; 


(F)  use  applied  educational  research  to  as- 
sist in  solving  site-specific  problems  and  to 
assist  in  development  activities; 

(G)  conduct  applied  research  projects  de- 
signed to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  the 
region  only  in  the  event  that  such  quality 
applied  research  does  not  exist  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regional  education  laboratory 
or  the  Department  of  Education; 

(H)  facilitate  communication  between  edu- 
cational experts,  school  officials,  and  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  librarians,  to  enable  such 
individuals  to  assist  schools  to  develop  a 
plan  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(I)  bring  teams  of  experts  together  to  de- 
velop and  implement  school  improvement 
plans  and  strategies: 

(J)  provide  training  in — 

(i)  the  field  of  education  research  and  re- 
lated areas; 

(ii)  the  use  of  new  educational  methods: 
and 

(iii)  the  use  of  information-finding  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  such  training  for 
which  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
may  support  internships  and  fellowships  and 
provide  stipends: 

(K)  coordinate  such  laboratory's  activities 
with  the  directorates  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion in  designing  such  laboratory's  services 
and  projects,  in  order  to — 

(i)  maximize  the  use  of  research  conducted 
through  the  directorates  in  the  work  of  such 
laboratory: 

(ii)  keep  the  directorates  apprised  of  the 
work  of  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories in  the  field;  and 

(iii)  inform  the  directorates  about  addi- 
tional research  needs  identified  in  the  field; 

(L)  develop  with  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  library  agencies  in  the  region 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  plan  for 
serving  the  region; 

(M)  collaborate  and  coordinate  services 
with  other  technical  assistance  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Education;  and 

(N)  cooperate  with  other  regional  labora- 
tories to  develop  and  maintain  a  national 
network  that  addresses  national  education 
problems. 

(4)  Governing  board.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3).  each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  operate 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board,  the 
members  of  which — 

(i)  are  representative  of  that  region;  and 
(ii)    include    teachers    and    education    re- 
searchers. 

(B)  Duties.— Each  such  governing  board 
shall— 

(i)  determine,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  mission  of  the  re- 
gional educational  laboratory: 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  attains  and  maintains  a  high 
level  of  quality  in  its  work  and  products; 

(iii)  establish  standards  to  ensure  that  the 
regional  educational  laboratory  has  strong 
and  effective  governance,  organization,  man- 
agement, and  administration,  and  employs 
qualified  staff; 

(iv)  direct  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory to  carry  out  the  regional  educational 
laboratory's  duties  in  a  manner  as  will  make 
progress  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  and  reforming  schools  and  edu- 
cational systems: 

(V)  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational needs,'  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
within  the  region,  including  a  process  of 
open  hearings  to  solicit  the  views  of  schools 
and  teachers:  and 


(vi)  prioritize  the  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  areas  within 
the  region  and  ensure  that  such  needs  are 
served  by  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory. 

(5)  Application.— Each  entity  desiring  sup- 
port for  a  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  an 
application  that  contains  such  information 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require,  including  assurances  that  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  will  address  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  Additional  projects— In  addition  to 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (3).  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  from  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (q)(4).  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  a  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  additional  projects  to 
enable  such  regional  educational  laboratory 
to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  for  other  purposes. 

(7)  Special  rule.— No  regional  educational 
laboratory  shall,  by  reason  of  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  be  ineligible  to 
receive  any  other  assistance  from  the  Office 
authorized  by  law  or  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  activities  involving  international 
projects  or  endeavors. 

(8)  Plan.— Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
year,  each  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  a 
plan  covering  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  in 
which  such  laboratory's  mission,  activities 
and  scope  of  work  are  described,  including  a 
general  description  of— 

(A)  the  plans  such  laboratory  expects  to 
submit  in  the  4  succeeding  years;  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  how  well  such  labora- 
tory is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region. 

(9)  Contract  duration.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a  regional  educational 
laboratory  under  this  subsection  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  recompetition  cycles  for  new  con- 
tracts for  regional  educational  laboratories 
are  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex- 
piration of  the  laboratory  contracts  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reauthorization  cycle. 

(10)  Review.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  review  the  work  of  each  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  in  the  third  year  that 
such  laboratory  receives  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  and  shall  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  such  laboratory's  activities  to 
determine  if  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  duties  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(11)±  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
modifications  in  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  contracts  in  effect  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(12)  Advance  payment  system.— Each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  advance  payment  system  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

(13)  Coordination.— The  regional  education 
laboratories  shall  work  collaboratively,  and 
coordinate  the  services  such  laboratories 
provide,  with  the  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(1)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination  Dem- 
onstration Program.— 
(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  education  research,  including  research 
funded  by  the  Office,  is  not  having  the  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  schools  that  such  re- 
search should: 

(B)  relevant  education  research  and  result- 
ing solutions  are  not  being  adequately  dis- 
seminated to  and  used  by  the  teachers  that 
need  such  research  and  solutions: 


(C)  there  are  insufficient  linkages  between 
the  research  and  development  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k),  the  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators,  the  Education  Resources  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses,  the  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  centers  assisted  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  public  schools  to  ensure 
that  research  on  effective  practice  is  dis- 
seminated and  technical  assistance  provided 
to  all  teachers: 

(D)  the  average  teacher  has  little  time  to 
plan  or  engage  in  a  professional  dialogue 
with  peers  about  strategies  for  improved 
learning; 

(E)  teachers  do  not  have  direct  access  to 
information  systems  or  networks: 

(F)  teachers  have  little  control  over  what 
inservice  education  teachers  will  be  offered; 
and 

(G)  individual  teachers  are  not  encouraged 
to  move  beyond  the  walls  of  their  school 
buildings  to  identify  and  use  outside  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Establishment.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  regional  education  laboratories,  and  the 
research  and  development  centers,  or  consor- 
tia thereof— 

(i)  to  develop  and  carry  out  projects  that 
demonstrate  effective  strategies  for  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers, in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  become 
knowledgeable  about,  assist  in  the  design 
and  use  of,  and  use,  education  research,  in- 
cluding education  research  carried  out  under 
this  section:  and 

(ii)  to  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate 
models  for  creation  of  teacher  research  dis- 
semination networks. 

(B)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  and  en- 
tering into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  entities  that  have  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  for  research  and  dis- 
semination. 

(3)  APPLICATIONS.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  entity  desiring  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(B)  Contents.— Each  such  application  shall 
describe  how  the  project  described  in  the  ap- 
plication— 

(i)  was  developed  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
toachers: 

(ii)  will  include  the  continuing  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  management  of  the  project; 

(iii)  is  organized  around  one  or  more  sig- 
nificant research  topics; 

(iv)  will  involve  collaboration  with  entities 
that  have  received  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  dissemination:  and 

(V)  will  sustain  over  time  teacher  research 
dissemination  networks  after  Federal  fund- 
ing for  such  networks  terminates. 

(4)  Use  of  funds.— Funds  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used — 

(A)  to  train  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation teachers  (particularly  new  teachers) 
about  the  sources  of  education  research  find- 
ings, including  research  findings  available 
through  activities  supported  by  the  Office, 
and  how  to  access  and  use  such  findings  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction; 


(B)  to  develop  simple  formats,  both  admin- 
istrative and  technological,  that  allow  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  teachers 
easy  access  to  and  use  of  education  research 
findings; 

(C)  to  share  strategies  and  materials: 

(D)  to  support  professional  networks; 

(E)  to  survey  teacher  needs  in  the  areas  of 
research  and  development;  and 

(F)  for  other  activities  designed  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers in  becoming  knowledgeable  about,  assist- 
ing in  the  design  of,  and  using,  educational 
research. 

(5)  Stipends.— The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  such  stipends  (including 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers), as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  teachers  participating  in  the 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

(6)  Coordination.— Recipients  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  coordinate  their  activities 
with  related  activities  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  rei>ort  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  activities  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(m)  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform 
Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance,  which  may  include 
the  Education  Resources  Information  Clear- 
inghouses, the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories, the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Science  and  Mathematics  Resources,  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Library,  and  such  other  programs  and 
activities  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  The  Office  of  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  have  a  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise and  experience  in  dissemination. 

(2)  Duties. — In  carrying  out  its  dissemina- 
tion activities,  the  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance  shall— 

(A)  operate  a  depository  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Education  publications  and  products 
and  make  available  for  reproduction  such 
publications  and  products; 

(B)  coordinate  the  dissemination  efforts  of 
all  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement program  offices,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  the  directorates  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network,  and  the  Education  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouses: 

(C)  disseminate  relevant  and  useful  re- 
search, information,  products,  and  publica- 
tions developed  through  or  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  schools 
throughout  the  Nation: 

(D)  develop  the  capacity  to  connect  schools 
and  teachers  seeking  information  with  the 
relevant  regional  educational  laboratories 
assisted  under  subsection  (k),  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  the  directorates  assisted 
under  this  section,  and  the  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses;  and 

(E)  provide  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  types  of  information, 
products,  and  services  that  teachers,  schools, 
and  school  districts  have  requested  and  have 
determined  to  be  most  useful,  and  describe 
future  plans  to  adapt  Department  of  Edu- 
cation products  and  services  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  users  of  such  information,  prod- 
ucts, and  services. 


(3)  Additional  AcnvmES— In  addition, 
the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform  As- 
sistance may— 

(A)  use  media  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology to  carry  out  dissemination  activities, 
including  program  development: 

(B)  establish  and  maintain  a  database  on 
all  research  and  improvement  efforts  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Education; 

(C)  actively  encourage  cooperative  publish- 
ing of  significant  publications: 

(D)  disseminate  information  on  successful 
models  and  educational  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Office  of  Dissemi- 
nation and  Reform  Assistance  by  educators, 
educational  organizations,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, businesses,  and  foundations,  and  dis- 
seminate such  models  by  including,  with  any 
such  information,  an  identification  of  the  en- 
tity or  entities  that  have  recommended  the 
program:  and 

(E)  engage  in  such  other  dissemination  ac- 
tivities as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary. 

(n)  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
Facilitators— The  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work described  in  section  1562  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
authorized  to  provide  information  through 
National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators  on  model  or  demonstration 
projects  funded  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  information  on  such  model 
projects  does  not  have  to  be  approved 
through  the  program  effectiveness  panel,  but 
may  be  provided  directly  through  the  State 
facilitators.  In  addition,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network  may  disseminate  other  infor- 
mation available  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Dissemination  and  Reform  Assistance 
established  under  subsection  (m)  through  the 
National  Diffusion  Network.  ■ 

(0)  National  Education  Library.— 

(1)  Establishment— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Library  of  Education  at 
the  Department  of  Education  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Library") 
which  shall— 

(A)  be  a  national  resource  center  for  teach- 
ers, scholars,  librarians.  State,  local,  and  In- 
dian tribal  education  officials,  parents,  and 
other  interested  individuals;  and 

(B)  provide  resources  to  assist  in  the — 

(i)  advancement  of  research  on  education: 
(ii)    dissemination    and    exchange    of   sci- 
entific and  other  information  Important  to 
the  improvement  of  education  at  all  levels; 
and 

(iii)  improvement  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

(2)  Mission.— The  mission  of  the  Library 
shall  be  to— 

(A)  become  a  principal  center  for  the  col- 
lection, preservation,  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  research  and  other  information 
related  to  education  and  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  achievement; 

(B)  strive  to  ensure  widespread  access  to 
the  Library's  facilities  and  materials,  cov- 
erage of  all  education  issues  and  subjects, 
and  quality  control; 

(C)  have  an  expert  library  staff:  and 

(D)  use  modern  information  technology 
that  holds  the  potential  to  link  major  librar- 
ies, schools,  and  educational  centers  across 
the  United  States  into  a  network  of  national 
education  resources. 

(3)  Functions.— The  Library  shall— 

(A)  establish  a  policy  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve books,  periodicals,  data,  prints,  films, 
recordings,  and  other  library  materials  relat- 
ed to  education; 
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(B)  establish  a  policy  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  materials  available  in  the 
Library: 

(C)  make  available  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  materials  in  the  Library  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate;  and 

(D)  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance. 

(4)  Librarian.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  librarian  to  head  the  Library. 

(B)  Experience.— The  individual  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  librarian. 

(C)  Solicitation  of  nominations.— The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  nominations  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  before  making 
the  appointment  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(D)  Salary.— The  librarian  shall  be  paid  at 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  pay- 
able for  level  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(p»  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  support  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses  (includ- 
ing directly  supporting  dissemination  serv- 
ices) having  such  functions  as  the  clearing- 
houses had  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that^- 

(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  the  clearinghouses  a  coherent  policy  for 
the  abstraction  from,  and  inclusion  in.  the 
educational  resources  information  clearing- 
house system  books,  periodicals,  reports,  and 
other  materials  related  to  education:  and 

(2)  the  clearinghouses  shall  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  alternative  man- 
agement demonstration  projects  operating 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

(q)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
<l)    Directorates    of    educational    re- 
search.— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to 
carry  out  subsections  (c)  through  (h).  relat- 
ing to  the  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

(B)  Appropriations  of  ro.ooo.ooo  or  less.— 
From  the  amount  made  available  under 
clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  $70,000,000  or  less— 

(i)  at  least  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum, Instruction,  and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations: 

(iii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f), 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation: 

(iv)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance, Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment: 

(V)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education,  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning: 
and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 


(C)  Appropriations  greater  than 
I70.ooo,(xio. — From  the  amount  made  available 
under  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  greater  than  $70,000,000— 

(i)  at  least  30  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations: 

(iii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f), 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation: 

(iv)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g), 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance, Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment: 

(V)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education,  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning: 
and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 

(D)  Speclal  rule.— Not  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  this  section 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts. 

(2)  Regional  educational  laboratories.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$41,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (k).  relating  to  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3)  Teacher  research  dissemination  dem- 
onstration program.— 

(A)  In  general. — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1),  re- 
lating to  the  teacher  research  dissemination 
demonstration  program. 

(B)  Peer  review.— The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  0.2  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  peer  re- 
view of  applications  under  this  section. 

(4)  Office  of  dissemination  and  reform 
assistance.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry 
out  subsections  (m)  and  (k)(6),  relating  to 
the  Office  of  Education  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance  and  additional  projects 
for  regional  educational  laboratories,  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  National  diffusion  network  state 
facilitators.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to 
carry  out  subsection  (n),  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  State  Facilitators. 

(6)  National  education  library.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999,  to  carry  out  subsection  (o),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Education  Library. 


(7)  Education  resources  information 
clearinghouses. — There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry 
out  subsection  (p),  relating  to  the  Education 
Resources  Information  Clearinghouses. 

(8)  Administration  of  funds— When  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  uses  funds  to  sup- 
port a  single  project  under  this  section,  the 
Office  may  act  for  all  such  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering such  funds. 

(r)  Existing  CoNTRAcrrs  and  Grants.— 

(1)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  regional  educational  laboratories  and 
the  centers  assisted  under  section  405  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  termination 
date  of  such  grants  or  contracts,  except  that 
the  grants  or  contracts  for  such  centers 
which  terminate  before  the  comrietition  for 
the  new  centers  described  in  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)  is  completed  may  be  extended  until 
the  time  that  the  awards  for  such  new  cen- 
ters are  made. 

(2)  Funding.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (q)(l)(A)  to  support  the 
grrants  or  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

SEC.  913,  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Continuing  Effect  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments.—All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  registra- 
tions, privileges,  and  other  administrative 
actions— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (as 
such  functions  existed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act):  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  Affected.— The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings, including  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making, or  any  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  before  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect,  with  respect  to  functions 
of  such  Office  but  such  proceedings  and  apn 
plications  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Suits  Not  affected.— The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 


before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  NONABATEMENT    OF    ACTIONS.— No    SUit. 

action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  or  by  or  against  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  capacity  of  such  indi- 
vidual as  an  officer  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Administrative  Actions  Relating  to 
Promulgation  of  Regulations.— Any  ad- 
ministrative action  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion or  promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment relating  to  a  function  of  such  Office 
under  this  title  may  be  continued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had 
not  been  enacted. 

SEC,  914.  FIELD  READERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3462)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  IN  GENERAL.—"  before 
"The  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
use  not  more  than  1  iiercent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  education  program  that 
awards  such  funds  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  non-Federal  ex- 
perts necessary  to  review  applications  and 
proposals  for  such  funds. 

"(2)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  edu- 
cation program  under  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  non-Federal  experts  to  re- 
view applications  and  proposals  for  such 
funds.". 

PART  B— EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Subpart  1 — International  Education  Prop-am 

SEC.     921.     INTERNATIONAL     EDUCATION     PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Established.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  an  International  Education 
Program  in  accordance  with  this  section 
that  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  the  study  of  international  education 
programs  and  delivery  systems:  and 

(2)  an  international  education  exchange 
program. 

(b)  Assessment  and  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  grants  for  the  study, 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  education  systems 
in  other  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany  and  Japan.  Such  studies 
shall  focus  upon  a  comparative  analysis  of 
curriculum,  methodology  and  organizational 
structure,  including  the  length  of  the  school 
year  and  school  day.  In  addition,  the  studies 
shall  provide  an  analysis  of  successful  strate- 
gies employed  by  other  nations  to  improve 
student  achievement,  with  a  specific  focus 
upon  application  to  schooling  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(c)  International  Education  Exchange.— 
(1)  Requirement.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Education  Exchange  Program. 
Under  such  program  the  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
organizations  with  demonstrated  effective- 


ness or  expertise  in  international  achieve- 
ment comparisons,  in  order  to— 

(i)  make  available  to  educators  from  eligi- 
ble countries  exemplary  curriculum  and 
teacher  training  programs  in  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
developed  in  the  United  States: 

(ii)  assist  eligible  countries  in  the  adapta- 
tion and  implementation  of  such  programs 
or  joint  research  concerning  such  programs: 

(iii)  create  and  implement  educational  pro- 
grams for  United  States  students  which  draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  emerging  constitu- 
tional democracies: 

(iv)  provide  a  means  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  and  economic  education 
among  political,  educational  and  private  sec- 
tor leaders  of  participating  eligible  coun- 
tries: and 

(V)  provide  support  for — 

(1)  research  and  evaluation  to  determine 
the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  stu- 
dents" development  of  the  knowledge,  skills 
and  traits  of  character  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  constitutional 
democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy. 

(B)  Reservations.— In  carrying  out  the 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year— 

(i)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  for  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  activities:  and 

(ii)  50  percent  of  such  amount  for  economic 
education  activities. 

(2)  Contract  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  independent  nonprofit 
educational  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Number.— The  Secretary  shall  award  at 
least  1  but  not  more  than  3  contracts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  of  the 
areas  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C)  Avoidance  of  duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  contracts  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  activities  in  such  contracts. 

(D)  Requirements.— Each  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  enters  into  a  con- 
tract pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  be  experienced  in— 

(I)  the  development  and  national  imple- 
mentation of  curricular  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  for  students  from  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12  in  local,  intermediate,  and 
State  educational  agencies,  in  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  in 
private  schools  throughout  the  Nation  with 
the  coopteration  and  assistance  of  national 
professional  educational  organizations,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations: 

(II)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  cooperative  university  and  school  based 
inservice  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
grades  kindergarten  through  grade  12  using 
scholars  from  such  relevant  disciplines  as 
political  science,  political  philosophy,  his- 
tory, law  and  economics: 

(III)  the  development  of  model  curricular 
frameworks  in  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education: 

(IV)  the  administration  of  international 
seminars  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
civics  and  government  education  or  eco- 
nomic education  in  constitutional  democ- 
racies (including  the  sharing  of  curricular 
materials)  for  educational  leaders,  teacher 


trainers,  scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and 
educational  policymakers:  and 

(V)  the  evaluation  of  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  or  economic  education  pro- 
grams: and 

(ii)  have  the  authority  to  subcontract  with 
other  organizations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Activities- The  international  edu- 
cation program  described  in  this  subsection 
shall— 

(A)  provide  eligible  countries  with— 

(i)  seminars  on  the  basic  principles  of  Unit- 
ed States  constitutional  democracy  and  eco- 
nomics, including  seminars  on  the  major 
governmental  and  economic  institutions  and 
systems  in  the  United  States,  and  visits  to 
such  institutions: 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
conducting  exemplary  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  in  the  United  States: 

(iii)  home  stays  in  United  States  commu- 
nities: 

(iv)  translations  and  adaptations  regarding 
United  States  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education  curricular 
programs  for  students  and  teachers,  and  in 
the  case  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
translations  and  adaptations  into  forms  use- 
ful in  schools  in  eligible  countries,  and  joint 
research  projects  in  such  areas: 

(V)  translation  of  basic  documents  of  Unit- 
ed States  constitutional  government  for  use 
in  eligible  countries,  such  as  The  Federalist 
Papers,  selected  writings  of  Presidents 
Adams  and  Jefferson  and  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists, and  more  recent  works  on  political  the- 
ory, constitutional  law  and  economics:  and 

(Vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine — 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students"  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy: 

(B)  provide  United  States  participants 
with— 

(i)  seminars  on  the  histories,  economics 
and  governments  of  eligible  countries: 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  organizations  conduct- 
ing exemplary  programs  in  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
located  in  eligible  countries: 

(iii)  home  stays  in  eligible  countries: 

(iv)  assistance  from  educators  and  scholars 
in  eligible  countries  in  the  development  of 
curricular  materials  on  the  history,  govern- 
ment and  economics  of  such  countries  that 
are  useful  in  United  States  classrooms: 

(V)  opportunities  to  provide  on-site  dem- 
onstrations of  United  States  curricula  and 
pedagogy  for  educational  leaders  in  eligible 
countries;  and 

(vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine — 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students"  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  improve- 
ment of  an  efficient  market  economy:  and 

(C)  assist  participants  from  eligible  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  in  participating 
in  international  conferences  on  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation for  educational  leaders,  teacher  train- 
ers, scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and  edu- 
cational policymakers. 
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(4)  Printer  materials  and  programs.— All 
printed  materials  and  programs  provided  to 
foreign  nations  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  the  logo  and  text  used  by  the  Marshall 
Plan  after  World  War  II.  that  is.  clasped 
hands  with  the  inscription  "A  gift  from  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of  (insert 
name  of  country)". 

(5)  Participants.— The  primary  partici- 
pants in  the  international  education  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
leading  educators  in  the  areas  of  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation, including  curriculum  and  teacher 
training  specialists,  scholars  in  relevant  dis- 
ciplines, and  educational  policymakers,  from 
the  United  States  and  eligible  countries. 

(6)  Personnel  and  technical  experts.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  De- 
partment of  Education  personnel  and  tech- 
nical experts  to  assist  eligible  countries  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  database  or  other 
effective  methods  to  improve  educational  de- 
livery systems,  structure  and  organization. 

(7)  Definitions,- For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  term  •eligible  country" 
means  a  Central  European  country,  an  East- 
ern European  country.  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Georgia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  and  any  country  that 
formerly  was  a  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  political  independence  is  recognized  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  althorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  Assessment  and  information.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  International  education  exchange.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (C). 

Subpart  2 — Amendments  to  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act 

SEC.  931.  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMA- 
TION COORDLNATING  COMMiTTEE. 

Section  422  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2422)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  by  in- 
serting -(including  postsecondary  employ- 
ment and  training  programs)"  after  "train- 
ing programs":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
(as  redesignated  in  subparagraph  (A)),  by  in- 
serting "the  State  board  or  agency  govern- 
ing higher  education."  after  "coordinating 
council.":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A))— 

(i)  by  striking  "Act  and  or'  and  inserting 
"Act.  or';  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  of  the  State  board  or 
agency  governing  higher  education"  after 
"Job  Training  Partnership  Act"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(4)  by  mserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Data  Collection  System.— In  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  a  system  to  provide 
data  on  graduation  or  completion  rates,  job 
placement  rates  from  occupationally  specific 
programs,  licensing  rates,  and  awards  of  high 
school  graduate  equivalency  diplomas 
(GED).  each  State  board  for  higher  education 
shall  develop  a  daU  collection  system  the 
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results  of  which  can  be  integrated  into  the 
occupational  information  system  developed 
under  this  section.". 

Subpart  3 — Elementary  Mathematics  and 
Science  Equipment  Program 
SEC.  941.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elemen- 
tary Mathematics  and  Science  Equipment 
Act". 

SEC.  942.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  raise 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
schools  by  providing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials necessary  for  hands-on  instruction 
through  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC.  943.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  allot- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  under 
section  944  to  enable  such  agencies  to  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials to  elementary  schools  to  improve  math- 
ematics and  science  education  in  such 
schools. 

SEC.  944.  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  950  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve- 
ID  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  for 

allotment  among  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  subpart; 
and 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  for  programs  for 
Indian  students  served  by  schools  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Allotment.— The  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  appropriated  (after  meeting  re- 
quirements in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  State  educational  agencies  so 
that^ 

(1)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  allotting  to  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-half  of  such  remain- 
der as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17. 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States;  and 

(2)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  each  State's  share  of 
allocations  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965, 

except  that  no  State  educational  agency 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  available  under  this  sub- 
section in  any  fiscal  year  or  less  than  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  for  fiscal  year 
1988  under  title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act. 

(c)  Reallotment  of  Unused  Funds.— The 
amount  of  any  State  educational  agency's 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  subpart  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  be  required  for 
that  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  other  State 
educational  agencies  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  those  other  State  edu- 
cational agencies  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates  that   the   Sute   educational   agency 


needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  year, 
and  the  total  of  those  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  educational  agency 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  a  subpart  of  the  State  educational 
agency's  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year. 

(d)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  Data.— The  number  of  children  aged  5 
to  11.  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  945.  state  APPLICA^HON. 

(a)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  subpart  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  which  covers  a  period  of 
5  fiscal  years.  Such  application  shall  be  filed 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that — 

(A)  the  State  educational  agency  shall  use 
the  allotment  provided  under  this  subpart  to 
award  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  enable  such  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  served  by  such  agency  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subpart: 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide such  fiscal  control  and  funds  accounting 
as  the  Secretary  may  require: 

(C)  every  public  elementary  school  in  the 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  subpart  once  over  the  5-year  duration  of 
the  program  assisted  under  this  subpart; 

(D)  funds  provided  under  this  subpart  will 
supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and  local 
funds  made  available  for  activities  author- 
ized under  this  subpart; 

(E)  during  the  5-year  period  described  in 
the  application,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  evaluate  its  standards  and  programs 
for  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  profes- 
sional development  for  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  science; 

(F)  the  State  educational  agency  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  for  greater  access  to 
and  participation  in  mathematics  and 
science  by  students  and  teachers  from  his- 
torically underrepresented  groups,  including 
females,  minorities,  individuals  with  lim- 
ited-English proficiency,  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities; and 

(G)  that  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come students  and  sparsely  populated  areas 
will  be  given  priority  in  awarding  assistance 
under  this  subpart; 

(2)  provide,  if  appropriate,  a  description  of 
how  funds  paid  under  this  subpart  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  State  and  local  funds  and 
other  Federal  resources,  particularly  with 
respect  to  programs  for  the  professional  de- 
velopment and  inservice  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics; and 

(3)  describe  procedures — 

(A)  for  submitting  applications  for  pro- 
grams described  in  sections  236  and  237  for 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  subpart 
within  the  State;  and 

(B)  for  approval  of  applications  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  including  appro- 


priate procedures  to  assure  that  such  agency 
will  not  disapprove  an  application  without 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  State  administration— Not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
educational  agency  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  for  the  administrative  costs  of  such 
agency  associated  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  948.  LOCAL  APPLICA^nON. 

(a)  Application —A  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  contain  assurances  that  each 
school  served  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subpart  only  once. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  plans  to  set  priorities  on  the  use  and 
distribution  among  schools  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  subpart  to  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subpart: 

(2)  include  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  made  every  effort  to 
match  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  from  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  the  funds  received 
under  this  subpart,  except  that  no  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  penalized  or  denied  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  based  on  failure  to 
provide  such  matching  funds; 

(3>  describe,  if  applicable,  how  funds  under 
this  subpart  will  be  coordinated  with  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  resources,  especially 
with  respect  to  programs  for  the  professional 
development  and  inservice  training  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics;  and 

(4)  describe  the  process  which  will  be  used 
to  determine  different  levels  of  assistance  to 
be  awarded  to  .schools  with  different  needs. 

(c)  Priority.- In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  that— 

(1)  assign  highest  priority  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  schools  which — 

(A)  are  most  seriously  underequipped;  or 

(B)  serve  large  numbers  or  percentages  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students: 

(2)  are  attentive  to  the  needs  of  underrep- 
resented groups  in  science  and  mathematics; 

(3)  demonstrate  how  science  and  mathe- 
matics equipment  will  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  curriculum  planning  or 
implementation  and  teacher  training  sup- 
porting hands-on  laboratory  activities;  and 

(4)  assign  priority  to  providing  equipment 
and  materials  for  students  in  grades  1 
through  6. 

SEC.  947.  PAR-nCIPA-nON  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Participation  of  Private  Schools.— 
To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  or  in  the  school  district 
of  each  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary 
schools,  such  State  educational  agency  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  representatives,  make  provision  for 
including  services  and  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  as  will  assure  the  eq- 
uitable participation  of  such  children  in  the 
purposes  and  benefits  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Waiver.— If  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  State  law  a  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  participa- 
tion of  children  or  teachers  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  has  sub- 
stantially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide 
for  such  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  requirements 


and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  or  teachers  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  this  section.  Such  waiv- 
ers shall  be  subject  to  consultation,  with- 
holding, notice,  and  judicial  review  require- 
ments described  in  section  1017  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

SEC.  948.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Coordination.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
subpart  shall— 

(1)  disseminate  information  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  including  private  non- 
profit elementary  schools,  regarding  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart; 

(2)  evaluate  applications  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  on  the  priorities  described  In  sec- 
tion 946(c);  and 

(4)  evaluate  local  educational  agencies' 
end-of-year  summaries  and  submit  such  eval- 
uation to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  grant  funds  and  matching 
funds  under  this  subpart  only  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  science  equipment,  science  ma- 
terials, or  mathematical  manipulative  mate- 
rials and  shall  not  be  used  for  computers, 
computer  peripherals,  software,  textbooks, 
or  staff  development  costs. 

(2)  Capital  improve.ments— Grant  funds 
under  this  subpart  may  not  be  used  for  cap- 
ital improvements.  Not  more  than  50  percent 
of  any  matching  funds  provided  by  the  local 
educational  agency  may  be  used  for  capital 
improvements  of  classroom  science  facilities 
to  support  the  hands-on  instruction  that  this 
subpart  is  intended  to  support,  such  as  the 
installation  of  electrical  outlets,  plumbing, 
lab  tables  or  counters,  or  ventilation  mecha- 
nisms. 

SEC.  949.  FEDERAL  AOMINISTRA-nON. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Evaluation 
Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  and.  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  representatives  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart,  shall 
develop  procedures  for  State  and  local  eval- 
uations of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secreury  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  950.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRL\TIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  this 
subpart. 

Subpart  4 — Media  Instruction 
SEC.  951.  MEDIA  INSTRUCnON. 

(a)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independ- 
ent nonprofit  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional multimedia  television-based  project 
directed  to  homes,  schools  and  after-school 
programs  that  is  designed  to  motivate  and 
improve  the  reading  comprehension  and 
writing  coherence  of  elementary  school-age 
children. 

(b)  Demonstrated  Effectiveness.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  the  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  an  independent  nonprofit 
organization  that  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  educational  programming  and  de- 
velopment on  a  nationwide  basis. 

(c)  Authorization  and  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997.  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Subpart  5— Star  Schools 
SEC.  961.  STAR  SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  908  of  the  Star 
Schools  Assistance  Act  (20  U.S.C.  4085b(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "greater"  and  inserting 
"lesser". 

Subpart  6 — Office  of  Comprehensive  School 
Health  Education 

SEC.  971.  OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (o  of  section 
4605  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  use.  3155(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  •Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting ■Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  To  act  as  a  liaison  office  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Office  under  this  section  with  related  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  to  expand  school  health 
education  research  grant  programs  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Transition —The  Secretary  shall  take 
all  appropriate  actions  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  Office  of  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Education  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

Subpart  7 — Minority-Focused  Civics 
Education 
SEC.  981.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  •Minor- 
ity-Focused Civics  Education  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  982.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart — 

(1)  to  encourage  improved  instruction  for 
minorities  and  Native  Americans  in  Amer- 
ican government  and  civics  through  a  na- 
tional program  of  accredited  summer  teach- 
er training  and  staff  development  seminars 
or  institutes  followed  by  academic  year  in- 
service  training  programs  conducted  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  or  other  appro- 
priate sites,  for— 

(A)  social  studies  and  other  teachers  re- 
sponsible for  American  history,  government, 
and  civics  classes;  and 

(B)  other  educators  who  work  with  minor- 
ity and  Native  American  youth:  and 

(2)  through  such  improved  instruction  to 
improve  minority  and  Native  American  stu- 
dent knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

SEC.  983.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED;  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  sem- 
inars in  American  government  and  civics  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  other  educators  who  work  with  minority 
and  Native  American  students. 

(2)  Award  rule.—  In  awarding  grants 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  there  is  wide  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  such  grants. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  1995.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996.  1997.  and  1996.  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 
SEC.  984.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparts 
(1)    the    term    -eligible   entity"    means   a 
State  educational  agency,  an  institution  of 
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higher  education  or  a  State  higher  education 
agency,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  .seminars  in 
American  government  and  civics  education. 
or  a  consortium  thereof:  and 

(2)  the  term  'State  higher  education  agen- 
cy" means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  high- 
er education. 

SEC.  985.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Application  Required.— Each  eligible 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary, 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  define  the  learning  objectives  and 
course  content  of  each  seminar  to  be  held 
and  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  substantive  aca- 
demic instruction  in  the  principles,  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  American  government; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  educators  suc- 
cessfully participating  in  each  seminar  will 
qualify  for  either  graduate  credit  or  profes- 
sional development  or  advancement  credit 
according  to  the  criteria  established  by  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency: 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  exposure  to  a 
broad  array  of  individuals  who  are  actively 
involved  in  the  political  process,  including 
political  party  representatives  drawn  equal- 
ly from  the  major  political  parties,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  other  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  political  process: 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  seminars 
will  be  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis: 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  semi- 
nars will  address  the  role  of  minorities  or 
Native  Americans  in  the  American  political 
process,  including  such  topics  as — 

(A)  the  history  and  current  political  state 
of  minorities  or  Native  Americans: 

(B)  recent  research  on  minority  or  Native 
American  political  socialization  patterns 
and  cognitive  learning  styles:  and 

(C)  studies  of  political  participation  pat- 
terns of  minorities  or  Native  Americans: 

(6)  describe  the  pedagogical  elements  for 
teachers  that  will  enable  teachers  to  develop 
effective  strategies  and  lesson  plans  for 
teaching  minorities  or  Native  American  stu- 
dents at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels: 

(7)  identify  the  eligible  entities  which  will 
conduct  the  seminars  for  which  assistance  is 
sought: 

(8)  in  the  case  that  the  eligible  entity  is  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  describe  the 
plans  for  collaborating  with  national  organi- 
zations in  American  government  and  civics 
education: 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  during  the  aca- 
demic year  educators  participating  in  the 
summer  seminars  will  provide  inservice 
training  programs  based  upon  what  such 
educators  have  learned  and  the  curricular 
materials  such  educators  have  developed  or 
acquired  for  their  peers  in  their  school  sys- 
tems with  the  approval  and  support  of  their 
school  administrators:  and 

(10)  describe  the  activities  or  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including  activi- 
ties and  services  such  as — 

(A)  development  of  seminar  curricula: 

(B)  development  and  distribution  of  in- 
structional materials: 

(C)  scholarships  for  participating  teachers: 
and 


(D)  program  assessment  and  evaluation. 

(c)  Priority.— The  Secretary,  in  approving 
applications  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part, shall  give  priority  to  applications 
which  demonstrate  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  will  serve  teachers  who 
teach  in  schools  with  a  large  number  or  con- 
centration of  economically  disadvantaged 
students: 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  na- 
tional experience  in  conducting  or  coordinat- 
ing accredited  summer  seminars  in  Amer- 
ican government  or  civics  education  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers: 

(3)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  on  a  national  or  multistate  basis 
through  a  collaboration  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  State  higher  education 
agency  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  programs  in 
American  government  and  civics  education; 

(4)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  designed  for  more  than  one  minor- 
ity student  population  and  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans: and 

(5)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  that  offer  a  combination  of  aca- 
demic instruction  in  American  government, 
exposure  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  po- 
litical system,  and  training  in  appropriate 
pedagogical  techniques  for  working  with  mi- 
nority and  Native  American  students. 

PART  C— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  991.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  ••institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  X— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
SEC.  1001.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters; 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education; 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to 
have  increased  cognitive  or  intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success: 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
necessary;  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screen- 
ing between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
tected early. 

SEC.  1002.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  eligible  entities  to  develop  and 


expand  parent  and  early  childhood  education 
programs  in  an  effort  to — 

(1)  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children: 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools;  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.  1003.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpcses  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "developmental  screening" 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
ment and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development: 

(2)  the  term  ••eligible  entity"  means  an  en- 
tity in  a  State  operating  a  parents  as  teach- 
ers program; 

(3)  the  term  ••eligible  family"  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age: 

(4)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
the  office,  agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  parents  as  teachers  program  authorized 
by  this  title;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  awarded  under 
this  title  to  an  eligible  entity,  such  eligible 
entity: 

(5)  the  term  '•parent  education"  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  improve  learning  in  the  home; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "parent  educator"  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 
group  meetings,  home  visits  and  devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families. 

SEC.  1004.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  — 

(1)  In  general —The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  in  order  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  expand- 
ing, or  operating  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams in  a  State. 

(2)  Eligible  recipients,— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 
State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
having  an  eligible  entity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  grant  directly  to  the  eligible  en- 
tity. 

(b)  Funding  Rule.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

SEC.  1005.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Requirements.— Each  State  or  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
1004  shall  conduct  a  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs,  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmental screening  of  children:  and 

(2)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which— 

(A)  shall  hire  parent  educators  who  have 
had  supervised  experience  in  the  care  and 
education  of  children; 

(B)  shall  establish  the  number  of  group 
meetings  and  home  visits  required  to  be  pro- 


vided each  year  for  each  participating  fam- 
ily, with  a  minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and 
10  home  visits  for  each  participating  family; 

(C)  shall  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  periodic  screening  of  participating  chil- 
dren's educational,  hearing  and  visual  devel- 
opment, using  the  Denver  Developmental 
Test.  Zimmerman  Preschool  Language 
Scale,  or  other  approved  screening  instru- 
ments: and 

(D)  shall  develop  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(b)  Limitation.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents 
as  teachers  programs  which  serve  families 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
a  child  and  ending  when  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  3. 

SEC.  1006.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section— 

(1)  no  person,  including  home  school  par- 
ents, public  school  parents,  or  private  school 
parents,  shall  be  required  to  participate  in 
any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title; 

(2)  no  parents  as  teachers  program  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  take  any  action  that 
infringes  in  any  manner  on  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren: and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  section  438(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  States  and  eligible  entities  awarded 
grants  under  this  title. 

SEC.  1007.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  CENTERS. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more 
Parents  As  Teachers  Centers  to  disseminate 
information  to,  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  States  and  eligible 
entities  establishing  and  operating  parents 
as  teachers  programs. 

SEC.  1008.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  parents  as  teachers  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  within  4  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  including 
an  assessment  of  such  programs'  impact  on 
at-risk  children. 

SEC.  1009.  APPLICATION. 

Each  State  or  eligible  entity  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

SEC.  1010.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  or  eligible  entity  having  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  1009  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  or 
eligible  entity  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  100  percent: 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent: 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent; and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  25  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.  1011.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997.  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SEC.    1012.   HOME   INSTRUCTION   PROGRAM   FOR 
PRESCHOOL  YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1052  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
subsection  applies,  each  State  that  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  may  use  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  grant  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  (other  than  sections 
1054(a).  1054(b).  and  1055)  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  operating, 
or  expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  such  sections. 

••(ii)  Each  State  establishing,  operating  or 
expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters  pursuant  to  clause  (i) 
shall  give  priority  to  establishing,  operating 
or  expanding,  respectively,  such  a  program 
that  targets— 

•'(I)  working  poor  families  or  near  poor 
families  that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  early  childhood  programs  under 
the  Head  Start  Act  or  this  chapter;  and 

•'(II)  parents  who  have  limited  or  unsuc- 
cessful formal  schooling. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  sections  1054(a).  1054(b). 
and  1055  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible  en- 
tity. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters'  means  a  voluntary 
early-learning  program,  for  parents  with  one 
or  more  children  between  age  3  through  5.  in- 
clusive, that — 

"(I)  provides  support,  training,  and  appro- 
priate educational  materials,  necessary  for 
parents  to  implement  a  school-readiness, 
home  instruction  program  for  the  child;  and 

"(II)  includes — 

"(aa)  group  meetings  with  other  parents 
participating  in  the  program; 

••(bb)  individual  and  group  learning  experi- 
ences with  the  parent  and  child; 

•■(cc»  provision  of  resource  materials  on 
child  development  and  parent-child  learning 
activities;  and 

"(dd)  other  activities  that  enable  the  par- 
ent to  improve  learning  in  the  home: 

••(ii)  the  term  'limited  or  unsuccessful  for- 
mal schooling'  means  the- 
y'd) completion  of  secondary  school  with 
low  achievement  during  enrollment: 

••(II)  noncompletion  of  secondary  school 
with  low  achievement  during  enrollment:  or 

•■(III)  lack  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi- 
cate; 

••(iii)  the  term  •near  poor  families'  means 
families  that  have  an  income  that  is  approxi- 
mately 130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act;  and 

"(iv)  the  term  'working  poor  families' 
means  families  that — 

"(I)  have  family  members — 

••(aa)  who  are  working:  or 

••(bb)  who  were  looking  for  work  during  the 
6  months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
termination is  made;  and 


"(II)  earn  an  income  not  in  excess  of  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  aa  described  In 
clause  (iii).". 

TITLE  H— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.  1101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-Free 
Schools  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  1102.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  EMucation 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  at  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through 
8005  as  sections  9001  through  9005.  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  VII  the  following 
new  title: 

-TITLE  Vm— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
"SEC.  8001.  GUN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  ef- 
fect a  policy  requiring  the  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  any  student  who  is  determined  to  have 
brought  a  weapon  to  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agency  except  such  policy  may 
allow  the  chief  administering  officer  of  the 
agency  to  modify  such  expulsion  require- 
ment for  a  student  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

••(2)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  •"weapon"  means  a  firearm 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be 
provided  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  the 
State,  in  the  application  requesting  such  as- 
sistance— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  imposed  under  the 
policy  required  by  subsection  (a),  including — 
"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned: 

••(B»  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school;  and 

•■(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.". 

TITLE  XII— ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
SEC.  1201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Preventing 
Our    Kids    From    Inhaling    Deadly    Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS)  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  1202.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  environmental  tobacco  smoke  comes 
from  secondhand  smoke  exhaled  by  smokers 
and  sidestream  smoke  emitted  from  the 
burning  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes: 

(2)  since  citizens  of  the  United  States 
spend  up  to  90  percent  of  each  day  indoors, 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  from  indoor 
air; 

(3)  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  occurs  in  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  indoor  facilities: 

(4)  recent  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  healthy 
nonsmokers  and  is  responsible  for  acute  and 
chronic  respiratory  problems  and  other 
health  impacts  in  sensitive  populations  (in- 
cluding children); 

(5)  the  health  risks  posed  by  environmental 
tobacco  smoke   exceed   the   risks   posed   by 
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many  environmental  pollutants  regulated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and 

(6)  according  to  information  released  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke  results  in  a  loss  to 
the  economy  of  over  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 
SEC.  1203.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  ADMINISTRATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Children.— The  term  "children"  means 
individuals  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
18. 

(3)  Children's  services.— The  term  "chil- 
dren's services"  means  services  that  are— 

(A)(i)  direct  health  services  routinely  pro- 
vided to  children:  or 

(ii)  any  other  direct  services  routinely  pro- 
vided primarily  to  children,  including  edu- 
cational services:  and 

(B)  funded,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  Federal  funds  (including  in- 
kind  assistance). 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.     1204.     NONSMOKING     POLICY     FOR    CHIL- 
DREN«  SERVICES. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  instituting  and  enforcing  a 
nonsmoking  policy  at  each  indoor  facility 
where  children's  services  are  provided. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines.— A  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  each  portion  of  an  indoor 
facility  where  children's  services  are  pro- 
vided that  is  not  ventilated  separately  (as 
defined  by  the  .Administrator)  from  other 
portions  of  the  facility. 

SEC.  120S.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  provide  children's  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  who  request  technical 
assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  by  the  Administrator.— 
The  technical  assistance  provide'  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  include 
information  to  assist  persons  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(c)  Assistance  by  the  Secretary —The 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  infor- 
mation for  employees  on  smoking  cessation 
programs  and  on  smoking  and  health  issues. 

SEC.  1206.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  each  person  who  pro- 
vides children's  services  shall  establish  and 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  enforce  a  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Nonsmoking  Policy.— 

(1)  General  requirements.— a  non- 
smoking policy  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  policy — 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  1204(a): 

(B)  prohibits  smoking  in  each  portion  of  an 
Indoor  facility  used  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  services  directly  to  children: 
and 

(C)  where  appropriate,  requires  that  signs 
stating  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  be 
posted  in  each  indoor  facility  to  commu- 
nicate the  policy. 

(2)  Permissible  features.— a  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  allow  smoking  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  facility— 


(A)  in  which  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
vided directly  to  children:  and 

(B)  that  are  ventilated  separately  front 
those  portions  of  the  facility  in  which  serv- 
ices are  normally  provided  directly  to  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  publicly  petition  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  from  which  the  person 
receives  Federal  funds  (including  financial 
assistance)  for  a  waiver  from  any  or  all  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Conditions  for  gran'Hng  a  waiver.— 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  may  grant  a  waiver 
only— 

(A)  after  consulting  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator: 

(B)  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  (at  the  main  office  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  at  any  regional  office  of  the  agen- 
cy) and  comment:  and 

(C)  if  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  pro- 
vides assurances  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator)  that — 

(i)  unusual  extenuating  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  person  from  establishing  or  enforc- 
ing the  nonsmoking  policy  (or  a  requirement 
under  the  policy)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (including  a  case  in  which  the  person 
shares  space  in  an  indoor  facility  with  an- 
other entity  and  cannot  obtain  an  agreement 
with  the  other  entity  to  abide  by  the  non- 
smoking policy  requirement)  and  the  person 
will  establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  enforce  an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy 
(or  alternative  requirement  under  the  pol- 
icy) that  will  protect  children  from  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible:  or 

(ii)  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  will 
establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  en- 
force an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy  (or 
alternative  requirement  under  the  policy) 
that  will  protect  children  from  exposure  to 
environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  policy  (or  requirement)  under 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Special  waiver.— 

(A)  In  general.— On  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may 
grant  a  special  waiver  to  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  who  employs  individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  labor  organization  and 
provide  children's  services  pursuant  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  that — 

(i)  took  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  and 

(ii)  includes  provisions  relating  to  smoking 
privileges  that  are  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(B)  Termination  of  waiver.— a  special 
waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

(i)  the  first  expiration  date  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  containing  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  smoking  privileges:  or 

(ii)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  Sl.OOO  for  each  viola- 
tion, but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  person  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  for  the  provi- 
sion of  children's  services.  Each  day  a  viola- 


tion continues  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(2)  Assessment.— A  civil  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  that  provided 
Federal  funds  (including  financial  assist- 
ance) to  the  person  (or  if  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  does  not  have,  the  authority  to 
issue  an  order,  the  appropriate  official )  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Before  issuing 
the  order,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
the  appropriate  official)  shall— 

(A)  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  the  order  of 
the  proposal  to  issue  the  order:  and 

(B)  provide  the  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  on  the 
order. 

(3)  Amount  of  civil  penalty.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  shall 
take  into  account— 

(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability 
to  pay,  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the  abil- 
ity to  continue  operation,  any  prior  history 
of  the  same  kind  of  violation,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  and  a  demonstration  of  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title:  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 

(4)  Modification.— The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed  under  this  subsection.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  as  finally  determined 
or  agreed  upon  in  compromise  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  that  the  United  States 
owes  to  the  person  against  whom  the  penalty 
is  assessed. 

(5)  Petition  for  review.— a  person  who 
has  requested  a  hearing  concerning  the  as- 
sessment of  a  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  The  pe- 
tition may  only  be  filed  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
order  making  the  assessment. 

(6)  Failure  to  pay.— If  a  person  fails  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty — 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  without  filing  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5):  or 

(B)  after  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  appropriate  official). 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  then  cur- 
rently prevailing  rates  from  the  last  day  of 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5) 
or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as  the  case 
may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(e)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  who  provides  children's 
services  who — 

(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  18; 

(2)  provides  children's  services — 
(A)  in  a  private  residence:  and 


(B)  only  to  children  who  ajce,  by  affinity  or 
consanguinity,  or  by  court  decree,  a  grand- 
child, niece,  or  nephew  of  the  provider:  and 

(3)  is  registered  and  complies  with  any 
State  requirements  that  govern  the  chil- 
dren's services  provided. 

(f)   Effective   Date.— This   section   shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
SEC.  1207.  REPORT  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  includes — 

(1)  information  concerning  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  this  title:  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  legal  status  of 
smoking  in  public  places. 

SEC.  1208.  PREEMPTION, 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  law  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  that  is  more  re- 
strictive than  a  provision  of  this  title. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Gorton  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  upon  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  on 
two  previous  occasions,  in  1982  and  in 
1986,  I  opposed  an  amendment  similar 
or  identical  to  the  balanced  budget  pro- 
posal to  the  constitution  which  is  be- 
fore this  body  at  this  time.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  calling  it  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  something 
of  an  exaggeration.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  will  make  it 
clearly  more  difficult  to  pass  one  un- 
balanced budget  after  another,  year 
after  year  after  year. 

The  reason  for  my  two  negative  votes 
on  the  predecessors  to  this  proposal  is 
similar  to  those  which  opponents  have 
outlined  with  both  force  and  eloquence 
yesterday  and  today  in  this  body.  The 
opponents  make  two  points.  First,  that 
Congress  and  the  President  ought  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  directing 
this  country  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
And  second,  that  a  statute  rather  than 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  more  flexible  and  even  possibly 
more  effective  method  of  bringing  the 
budget  into  balance. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter,  and  I  believe  a  co- 
sponsor,  of  Gramm-Rudman,  a  statu- 
tory proposal  designed  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance,  which  I  may  re- 
flect actually  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  it 
was  in  full  force  and  effect.  But  I  ob- 
served, as  did  others,  in  the  year  1990, 
that   when    the   Gramm-Rudman    shoe 


began  to  pinch,  it  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  repealed  by  this  body  with  the 
assent  of  the  President.  In  that  case 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
were  willing  to  deal  with  the  necessity 
to  balance  the  budget  with  severe  and 
drastic  measures. 

I  believe  that  I  can  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  that  budget  debate  in  1990  was  piv- 
otal to  my  change  of  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  that  year,  as  a  substitute  for 
Gramm-Rudman,  we  were  presented 
with  a  so-called  budget  agreement  in 
which  both  high  taxes  were  imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  the  assent  of  the 
President  and  in  theory  at  least  a  de- 
gree of  spending  restraint  was  imposed 
at  the  same  time. 

We  all  know  the  result.  The  tax  in- 
creases, of  course,  went  into  effect; 
few,  if  any,  of  the  spending  cuts  went 
into  effect;  and  the  net  result  was  that 
the  budget  deficit  went  up  every  year 
after  the  1990  budget  agreement  until 
the  year  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

That  budget  agreement  led  to  a 
worse  deficit  by  far  than  would  have 
been  the  case  without  new  tax  in- 
creases but  with  the  enforcement  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

So  it  is  my  observation  after  11  years 
in  this  body  that  we  simply  are  not 
going  to  do  the  job  unaided  or 
unforced;  that  we  are  not  going  to  do 
the  job  by  statute;  that  we  simply  are 
going  to  have  to  have  an  outside  impe- 
tus, an  outside  drive  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  even  to  close  in  on 
that  desirable  object. 

I  suppose  one  could  put  it  slightly 
differently.  Since  the  last  debate  on 
this  issue  in  1986,  we  have  had  a  couple 
of  trillion  reasons  for  the  passage  of 
this  constitutional  amendment,  each 
one  of  those  reasons  being  an  addi- 
tional dollar  of  debt  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Now,  I  confess,  of  course,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  on  this  issue  some  time 
ago,  no  later  than  sometime  last  year. 
But  that  change  in  heart  was  over- 
whelmingly reinforced  by  an  incident 
which  took  place  less  than  2  weeks  ago. 
This  Senator  and  a  handful  of  others 
were  present  in  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  at  which  the  sole 
witness  was  Laura  Tyson,  the  Chief  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  SiMON],  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  this  resolution,  was 
present  and  engaged  in  an  extended  and 
intellectually  stimulating  debate  with 
Ms.  Tyson  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

She  forcefully  expressed  the  views  of 
the  administration  in  opposing  this 
resolution  with  one  technical  objec- 
tion, one  objection  to  the  effect  that 
the  resolution,  the  constitutional 
amendment  would  not  work,  after  an- 
other. 

I  found  the  answers  to  each  of  those 
questions,  none  of  which  were  new.  by 


the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  be  persuasive.  But  I  also  was 
impressed  with  the  arguments  made  by 
Chairman  Tyson.  Simply  by  luck  of  the 
draw,  I  was  permitted  to  question  Ms. 
Tyson  immediately  after  the  end  of 
that  debate.  The  question  I  put  to  her 
was.  if  she  and  the  administration  be- 
lieved that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  not  the  right  way  to  go, 
would  not  succeed  in  reaching  its 
goals,  contained  technical  flaws,  what 
alternative  course  of  action  did  she  and 
the  Clinton  administration  propose 
that  would  reach  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  any  of  the  years  through  1999 
covered  by  the  budget  figures  in  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  from  the 
White  House,  or  for  that  matter, 
through  the  year  2001,  the  year  in 
which  this  resolution  would  become  ef- 
fective if  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States? 

I  can  quote  to  you.  Ms.  Tyson  said: 
"It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  not  try 
to  get  to  a  full  balanced  budget  by  the 
year  1999."  She  went  on  to  say  that  she 
did  not  believe,  though  she  had  not 
scored  all  the  figures,  that  we  should 
not  try  for  such  a  goal  by  the  year  2001 
either. 

Madam  President,  that  was  a  candid 
and  an  honest  answer.  On  previous  oc- 
casions we  had  witnesses  tell  us  that 
this  wais  a  great  goal,  and  they  just 
were  not  sure  how  they  would  get  to  it. 
But  Chairman  Tyson  said  we  should 
not  even  try. 

And  of  course  when  one  looks  at  the 
budget  submitted  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  sees  that  by  next  year  we  ai^ 
at  a  deficit,  if  everything  comes  out 
right,  of  a  mere,  apparently,  according 
to  the  President.  $150  billion.  But  the 
deficit  figure  never  goes  below  that 
number  in  any  succeeding  year  pro- 
jected by  the  President's  budget.  In 
fact,  it  starts  back  up  again,  and  I  pre- 
sume would  be  at  a  level  of  some  $200 
billion  by  the  year  2001,  the  year  in 
which  this  constitutional  amendment 
will  go  into  effect,  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  promptly  ratified  by  the 
States.  If  nothing  else  should  persuade 
us  of  the  necessity  of  this  outside  dis- 
cipline, that  admission  should. 

The  opposition  to  the  administration 
does  not  come  from  the  proposition 
that  there  is  a  better  way  to  get  to  a 
balanced  budget.  It  comes  from  the 
proposition  that  we  should  never  even 
try,  that  $150  billion  to  $200  billion  of 
deficit  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  good 
times  as  in  bad  constitutes  a  better  fis- 
cal policy  than  does  a  balanced  budget. 

I  do  not  see  as  a  consequence  any 
other  alternative  than  to  pass  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  one  other  insight  into  this 
proposal  which  may  be  of  some  value 
to  some  of  my  colleagues.  The  State  of 
Washington  last  November  voted  on 
two  initiatives  having  to  do  with  tax- 
ing and  with  spending.  One  was  a  quite 
drastic    initiative    which    would    roll- 
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back  all  of  the  tax  increases  passed  by 
a  new  State  administration  in  the  1993 
session  of  this  legislature,  and  there- 
fore of  course  require  a  rollback  of 
many  spending  programs.  After  a  spir- 
ited and  expensive  campaign  on  both 
-  sides  of  that  initiative,  it  lost  by  a  rel- 
ative narrow  but  nonetheless  decisive 
majority. 

On  the  same  ballot,  however,  was  an- 
other initiative,  an  initiative  very 
similar  in  its  philosophy  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  this  body  now,  an 
initiative  which  said  in  short  that  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  spending  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  government,  will  not 
grow  any  more  rapidly  than  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  growth  without  a 
supermajority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  under  some 
circumstances  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

That,  Madam  President,  is  precisely 
the  philosophy  of  this  resolution.  That 
initiative  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  passed  by  the  people  of  the  State 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  proponents 
had  almost  no  money  to  spend  on  ad- 
vertising, barely  enough  to  gather  the 
signatures  and  do  a  grassroots  cam- 
paign. That  one  was  passed.  And  it  was 
passed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  money  being  spent  against  the 
other  unsuccessful  initiative  was  being 
spent  against  it  too. 

But  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  not  want 
Government  constantly  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

And  finally,  and  related  to  this  mat- 
ter, is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Member  of  this  body,  no  matter 
how  junior,  who  is  not  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  lobbying  organizations, 
whether  they  are  professional  and  lo- 
cated full  time  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
or  whether  there  are  those  that  come 
from  our  own  States,  overwhelmingly 
lobby  Members  of  Congress  to  spend 
more  money  or  to  increase  the  size  of 
Government.  That  lobbying  effort  as 
against  those  who  lobby  for  a  general 
fiscal  conservatism  or  a  general  fiscal 
responsibility  is  on  the  order  of  5,  6,  8, 
10  to  1. 

That  seems  to  me.  Madam  President, 
highly  to  justify  this  proposition,  that 
clearly  that  lobbying  effort  does  not 
represent  or  reflect  the  view  of  the  ma- 


jority of  our  constituents,  and  so  to 
make  the  hurdles  which  the  lobbyists 
for  more  money,  for  more  government, 
must  surmount  somewhat  higher  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time  in  exactly 
the  sense  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  have  made  them  higher  by 
their  own  free  vote. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  to  be  highly 
consistent  with  the  views  and  the  con- 
stitutional philosophy  of  those  who 
more  than  200  years  ago  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution in  Philadelphia.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  if  they  had  had  any  in- 
sight into  the  dynamics  or  politics  and 
of  lobbying  and  of  logrolling  and  of 
pork  barrel  which  are  present  in  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  us  here  today  and 
at  the  level  in  which  we  find  them, 
that  they  would  not  only  have  ap- 
proved of  but  would  have  insisted  on  a 
supermajority  requirement  like  that  in 
this  resolution. 

This  resolution,  Madam  President, 
does  not  require  a  balanced  budget.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  it  does  make  it  more 
difficult  for  those  who  constantly  want 
to  increase  the  size  of  Government  and 
to  increase  its  spending  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
It  does  make  their  task  somewhat 
more  difficult. 

It  is  a  proposition  which  restores  a 
degree  of  balance  which  has  been  lost 
not  just  for  the  last  year,  not  just  for 
the  last  decade,  perhaps  not  even  for 
the  last  century,  but  a  balance  which 
has  been  lost  for  some  time  in  this 
country. 

So  Madam  President,  I  stand  before 
you,  before  the  Senate,  as  someone 
who,  having  I  believe  thoughtfully  op- 
posed this  proposal  in  the  past,  now  be- 
lieves, with  a  greater  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  real  forces  which  drive 
politics  and  fiscal  policy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
protection  which  we  must  offer  to  the 
people  and  which  the  people  demand 
from  us. 

So,  Madam  President,  this  is  one 
Senator  who  hopes  that  he  has  com- 
panions who  have  seen  the  light,  who 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
their  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  time  is  now. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  24,  1994 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Thursday, 
February  24;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date  and  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the 
day;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  noon,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each;  that  immediately  after  the 
Chair's  announcement,  Senator  FEIN- 
STEiN  be  recognized  for  up  to  20  min- 
utes; that  at  12  noon,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41,  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1994. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:18  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  24,  1994,  at  11  a.m.. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  23,  1994: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

HELEN  THOMAS  MCCOY,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY.  VICE  DOUGLAS 
ALAN  BROOK.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DEREK  SHEARER.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  FINLAND. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

RICARDO  MARTINEZ.  OP  LOUISIANA,  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION.  VICE  MARION  CUFTON  BLAKEY.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEN.  BUSTER  C.  GLOSSON.  240-64-4340. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  KENNETH  C.  MALLEY.  134-26-8894. 


The  House  met  at  1  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Speaker: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  23.  1994. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful,  O  God,  that  You  are 
with  us  in  all  the  great  moments  of  de- 
cision and  responsibility,  and  we  also 
give  thanks  to  You  that  You  walk  with 
us  day  by  day.  At  all  the  points  of  life, 
in  the  good  times  and  bad,  Your  pres- 
ence does  correct  us  and  sustain  us  and 
Your  spirit  gives  hope  whatever  our 
situation  or  whatever  our  need.  As  we 
live  this  day,  a  day  that  is  Your  gift  to 
us,  may  we  be  good  custodians  of  our 
tasks  and  ever  aware  of  the  needs  of 
others.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  250,  nays 
160,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  28] 

YEAS— 250 

Abercrombie 

Glickman 

Myers 

Ackerman 

Gonzalez 

Nadler 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gordon 

Natcher 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Green 

Neal  (MA) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Greenwood 

Neal  (NO 

Baesler 

Gutierrez 

Oberstar 

Barca 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Barlow 

Hall  (TX) 

Olver 

Barrett  (WI) 

Hamburg 

Ortiz 

Bateman 

Hamilton 

Orton 

Becerra 

Harman 

Owens 

Beilenson 

Hayes 

Pallone 

Berman 

Hefner 

Parker 

Bevill 

Hilliard 

Pastor 

Bilbray 

Hinchey 

Payne (NJ) 

Bishop 

Hoagland 

Payne  (VA) 

Bonior 

Hochbrueckner 

Pelosi 

Borski 

Holden 

Penny 

Boucher 

Houghton 

Peterson  (FL) 

Brewster 

Hoyer 

Peterson  (MN) 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Browder 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Brown  (FL) 

Hyde 

Pombo 

Brown  (OH) 

Inglis 

Pomeroy 

Bryant 

Inslee 

Poshard 

Byrne 

Jefferson 

Price  (NO 

Cantwell 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rahall 

Cardin 

Johnson  (SD) 

Range! 

Carr 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Reed 

Chapman 

Johnston 

Reynolds 

Clayton 

Kanjorski 

Richardson 

Clement 

Kaptur 

Roemer 

Clinger 

Kasich 

Rose 

Clybum 

Kennelly 

Rostenkowski 

Coleman 

Kildee 

Roybal-Allard 

Collins  (ID 

Kingston 

Sabo 

Collins  (Ml) 

Kleczka 

Sanders 

Combest 

Klein 

Sangmeister 

Condit 

Klink 

Sarpalius 

Conyers 

Kopetski 

Sawyer 

Cooper 

LaFalce 

Schenk 

Coppersmith 

Lambert 

Schumer 

Costello 

Lancaster 

Scott 

Coyne 

Liintos 

Serrano 

Cramer 

LaRocco 

Sharp 

Danner 

Laughlin 

Shepherd 

Darden 

Lehman 

Sisisky 

Deal 

Levin 

Skaggs 

DeFazio 

Lewis  (GA) 

Skelton 

DeLauro 

Lipinski 

Slattery 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Slaughter 

Derrick 

Long 

Smith  (LA) 

Deutsch 

Lowey 

Spratt 

Dicks 

Maloney 

Stark 

Dingell 

Mann 

St«nholm 

Dixon 

Margolies- 

Stokes 

Dooley 

Mezvinsky 

Strickland 

Durbin 

Markey 

Studds 

Edwards  (CA) 

Martinez 

Stupak 

Edwards  (TX) 

Matsui 

Swett 

English 

Mazzoli 

Swift 

Eshoo 

McCloskey 

Synar 

Evans 

McCurdy 

Tanner 

Everett 

McDermott 

Tauzin 

Fan- 

McHale 

Taylor  (MS) 

Fazio 

Mclnnis 

Tejeda 

Fields  (LA) 

McKinney 

Thompson 

Filner 

McNulty 

Thornton 

Fingerhut 

Meehan 

Thurman 

Foglietta 

Meek 

Torres 

Ford  (MI) 

Menendez 

Torricelli 

Ford  (TN) 

Mfume 

Towns 

Frank  (MA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Traficant 

Frost 

Mlneta 

Tucker 

Furse 

Mlnge 

Unsoeld 

Gejdenson 

Mink 

Valentine 

Gephardt 

Moakley 

Velazquez 

Geren 

MoUohan 

Vento 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Visclosky 

Gillmor 

Moran 

Volkmer 

Oilman 

Murtha 

Waters 

Watt 

Wise 

Wynn 

Waxman 

Woolsey 

Yates 

Williams 

Wyden 
NAYS— 160 

Allard 

Goss 

Packard 

Archer 

Grams 

Paxon 

Armey 

Grandy 

Petri 

Bachus  (AL) 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Baker  (CA) 

Hancock 

Portman 

Baker  (LA  1 

Hansen 

Pryce  (OH) 

Ballenger 

Hasten 

Quillen 

Barrett  (NE) 

Heney 

Quinn 

Bartlett 

Herger 

Rams  tad 

Barton 

Hobson 

Ravenel 

Bentley 

Hoekstra 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Horn 

Ridge 

Bilirakis 

Huffington 

Roberts 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Blute 

Hutchinson 

Rohrabacher 

Boehlert 

Inbofe 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Boehner 

Istook 

Roth 

Bonilla 

Jacobs 

Roukema 

Banning 

Johnson  (CT) 

Royce 

Burton 

Johnson.  Sam 

Santorum 

Buyer 

Kim 

Saxton 

Callahan 

King 

Schaefer 

Calvert 

Klug 

Schiff 

Camp 

KnoUenberg 

Sensenbrenner 

Canady 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Castle 

Kreidler 

Shays 

Clay 

Kyi 

Shuster 

Coble 

Lazio 

Skeen 

Collins  (GA) 

Leach 

Smith  (MI) 

Cox 

Levy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Crapo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Snowe 

Cunningham 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Linder 

Spence 

Diaz-Balart 

Livingston 

Steams 

Dickey 

Machtley 

Stump 

Doolittle 

Manzullo 

Sundqulst 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Talent 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Taylor  (NC) 

Dunn 

McCrery 

Thomas  (CA) 

Ehlers 

McDade 

Thomas  (WY) 

Emerson 

McHugh 

Torkildsen 

Ewing 

McKeon 

Upton 

Fawell 

McMillan 

Vucanovlch 

Fields  (TX) 

Meyers 

Walker 

Fowler 

Mica 

Walsh 

Franks  (CT) 

Michel 

Weldon 

Franks  (NJ) 

Miller  (FL) 

Wolf 

Gallegly 

Molinan 

Young  (AK) 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Young  (FL) 

Gekas 

Mor«lla 

Zeliff 

Gilchrest 

Murphy 

Zlmmer 

Gingrich 

Nussle 

Goodlatte 

OxIey 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Andrews  (TX) ' 

Fish 

Rush 

Applegate 

Flake 

Schroeder 

Barcia 

Goodling 

Smith  (OR) 

Blackwell 

Hastings 

Washington 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoke 

Wheat 

de  la  Garza 

Kennedy 

Whitten 

Doman 

Man  ton 

Wilson 

Engel 

Rowland 

D  1324 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  will  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Virginia  [Mrs. 
Byrne]  if  she  would  kindly  come  for- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ward  and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  BYRNE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  discuss  the  schedule 
and  some  arrangements  that  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  see  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  has  survived  well  an  automobile 
accident.  It  is  good  to  have  him  back 
and  in  good  health.  We  congratulate 
you  for  that  quick  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leadership,  it  has  been 
determined  that  we  will  not  consider 
House  Resolution  238  or  the  resolution 
which  I  had  intended  to  offer  regarding 
the  post  office  investigation  today. 

There  will  be  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which  would  allow  for  these 
resolutions  to  be  brought  up  next  week 
on  Wednesday.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  will  be  further  consultation 
between  the  two  sides  and  representa- 
tives of  the  ethics  committee  to  deter- 
mine if  a  common  approach  can  be 
agreed  upon  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

So  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  ISTOOK)  and  others,  we 
had  a  meeting  today  and  came  up  with 
this  approach  which  we  all  agree  to. 

So.  therefore,  we  will  be  putting  off 
those  matters  and  will  go  straight  to 
House  Resolution  343  and  to  a  motion 
to  Instruct  conferees  on  Goals  2000 
which  should  not  take  all  that  long  to 
complete  today's  business. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ISTOOK] 
has  been  very,  very  cooperative  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  bipartisan  way  to  proceed 
on  this,  and  I  think  he  has  several 
questions  and  comments  he  wanted  to 
make  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  understand  certainly  that  during 
this  week  both  sides  in  good  faith,  of 
course,  will  attempt  to  reconcile  the 


differences  in  how  we  approach  the 
matter  of  the  House  post  office  inves- 
tigation. I  certainly  hope  that  we  will 
be  seeking  agreement  on  how  to  pursue 
it  rather  than  on  whether  to  pursue  it, 
because  certainly  as  you  and  so  many 
Members  know,  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  integrity  of  this  body,  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  majority  leader  to  work  with  us 
together  since  ethics  is  not,  and  should 
not  be.  a  partisan  matter  in  trying  to 
find  a  way  where  this  matter  can  safely 
be  pursued  to  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
rights  to  bring  up  House  Resolution  238 
or  what  may  be  a  revised  or  amended 
version  of  it  will  be  protected  under 
this  agreement  and  are  to  be  brought 
up  next  Wednesday? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  get  to  another  matter,  let  me  just 
say  for  a  minute,  following  on  what  we 
did  Friday  a  week  ago  where  we  had  a 
bipartisan  agreement  between  the  lead- 
erships to  look  into  the  various  activi- 
ties surrounding  the  paying  back  of 
$82,000  by  a  Member  and  having,  I 
think,  since  discovered  that  neither 
leadership  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
that  instance,  and  we  have  an  institu- 
tional commitment  to  work  together 
to  protect  our  integrity,  I  think  this  is 
another  step  that  hopefully  we  can  re- 
solve and  pursue  issues  of  institutional 
integrity  on  a  genuinely  bipartisan 
basis,  and  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  ISTOOK]  both  reaching  out 
and  trying  to  find  comity  here. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]. I  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  Members  just  to  have  a  simple 
description  of  how  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves we  can  best  proceed  during  this 
week  of  time  to  try  to  find  that  com- 
mon ground. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  we  will  do  is 
have  a  meeting  probably  on  tomorrow 
of  yourself  and  various  Members  on 
your  side,  various  Members  on  our  side, 
and  certainly  representatives  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  to  review  how  this 
might  be  best  approached  and  see  if  a 
common  approach  can  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  appreciate  that  time 
frame,  since  I  understand  we  will  not 
be  in  session  on  Friday  or  Monday,  and 
I  think  having  that  meeting  tomorrow 
is  good  for  the  scheduling  to  give  us 
time  to  work  on  it. 


February  23,  1994 

mitted  to  call  up  House  Resolution  238 
on  Wednesday,  March  2,  1994,  at  a  time 
and  place  pursuant  to  the  rules  on  that 
day  to  be  determined  by  the  Speaker,  if 
determined  by  the  Speaker  to  present  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
without  further  notification  to  the 
House  of  my  intention  to  call  up  that 
resolution  pursuant  to  rule  IX.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  intend  to  call  up 
a  resolution  on  that  date  different  in 
form  from  House  Resolution  238,  be- 
cause it  might  be  amended  between 
now  and  then,  then  I  will  notify  the 
House  of  my  intention  to  offer  the  re- 
vised resolution  and  the  form  of  the  re- 
vised resolution  at  least  one  legislative 
day  prior  to  offering  the  resolution 
which  would  be  on  Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  23,  1994 
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PERMISSION  TO  CALL  UP  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  238  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  2,  1994 

Mr.    ISTOOK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  JANSEN 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend,  the  Nation's  media  coverage 
was  monopolized  by  pictures  of  Dan 
Jansen  parading  a  victory  lap  with  his 
9-month-old  daughter  Jane,  who  is 
named  for  his  late  sister.  This  perfect 
moment  was  how  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Last  Friday's  Olympic  victory  for 
Dan  Jansen  is  a  lesson  to  everyone  in 
determination  and  perseverance.  Al- 
though Jansen's  record-setting,  gold 
medal  skate  was  considered  his  crown- 
ing achievement,  those  of  us  in  Wiscon- 
sin knew  that  Jansen  had  nothing  to 
prove  in  Lillehammer. 

We  have  watched  admiringly  as  Jan- 
sen dominated  men's  speed  skating  for 
the  better  part  of  a  decade.  Numerous 
World  Cup  championships,  the  title  as 
World  Sprint  Champion  in  1988  and 
1994,  and  a  prior  record-setting  per- 
formance in  the  500  meter  long  ago 
proved  Jansen's  excellence. 

For  seven  Olympic  races,  however, 
the  country  agonized  as  Jansen  failed 
to  win  in  the  premier  global  sporting 
exhibition.  We  all  suffered  with  him 
during  his  disheartening  fall  in  1988, 
shortly  after  learning  of  his  sister's 
death,  and  his  subsequent  inability  to 
medal  in  1992. 

For  a  moment  laSt  week,  it  looked  as 
though  Jansen's  Olympic  woes  would 
continue.  This  dedicated  athlete  rose 
to  the  occasion,  however.  In  what  he 
had  said  would  be  his  final  Olympic  ap- 
pearance. Jansen  captured  the  gold  he 
desired,  and  set  a  world  record  in  the 
process. 

His  story  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all, 
and  a  triumph  of  American  determina- 
tion and  grit.  Despite  adversity  and  re- 
peated jilting  at  the  altar  of  success, 
Jansen  kept  going.  Dan  Jansen,  your 
fellow  Wisconsinites.  and  all  of  Amer- 
ica, salute  you. 


D  1340 

ASK  AMERICA  ABOUT  CLINTON'S 
SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Washington  Times  ran  a  letter  I 
think  everyone  who  supports  President 
Clinton's  socialized  medicine  proposal 
should  hear. 

It  is  from  a  military  wife  who  in  her 
own  words  has  "lived  with  Govern- 
ment-sponsored socialized  medicine  for 
decades."  She  writes: 

I  have  had  babies  in  government-run  hos- 
pitals when  the  only  obstetrician  I  saw  dur- 
ing the  pregnancy  arrived  at  my  bedside 
after  25  hours  of  labor. 

I  have  had  a  20-year-old  screening  patients 
tell  me  to  have  a  seat  and  wait  my  turn  even 
as  the  baby  in  my  arms  was  turning  gray 
from  lack  of  oxygen. 

I  have  had  to  fly  a  child  home  from  Ger- 
many so  that  I  could  get  a  proper  diagnosis. 

I  have  waited  on  the  allergy  clinic  list  for 
9  months  only  to  be  told  I  would  not  be  seen 
for  at  least  another  6  months. 

She  concludes: 

.  Military  wives,  indeed  all  Americans, 
should  unite  against  the  Clintons'  goal  of  so- 
cialized medicine.  It  is  your  worst  nightmare 
and  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
this  is  not  another  Canadian  horror- 
story.  This  is  from  home  and  it  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  Clinton  future.  "I'll  bet 
America  can't  wait." 


RUSSIA  USING  OUR  CASH  TO  UN- 
DERMINE AND  ENDANGER  OUR 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
see  if  this  makes  any  sense:  Congress 
borrows  money  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many; then  Congress  gives  the  bor- 
rowed money  to  Russia;  then  Russia 
takes  the  American  cash  and  bribes  our 
CIA  and  buys  our  secrets. 

Most  recently.  Rick  and  Mary  Ames, 
think  about  it,  American  cash  is  used 
to  spy  on  America.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  Russia  find  democracy  and 
freedom.  They  are  using  our  cash  to 
undermine  and  endanger  our  freedom. 

Beam  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  got  kids  sleeping  on  steel 
grates,  kids  killing  kids,  mom  and  dad 
without  jobs,  and  we  are  giving  our 
borrowed  money  to  Russia,  who  spies 
on  us.  I  say  enough  is  enough;  no  more 
cash  to  Russia.  Charity  starts  at  home. 

One  last  thing:  I  heard  it  was  still  re- 
ferred to  as  "Uncle  Sam,"  not  "Uncle 
Sucker."  Maybe  Congress  ought  to 
leave  it  that  way. 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  reports  that  some  of 
Vice  President  Gore's  Christmas  cards 
are  just  now  showing  up  10  weeks  after 
being  mailed. 

Postal  officials  responded  that  most 
of  the  Gore  Christmas  cards  reached 
their  destination  in  December. 

The  story  also  reports  the  loss  of 
Clinton  inauguration  invitations, 
which  were  lost  nearly  1  year  before 
being  recovered. 

This  all  makes  me  wonder  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  would  Government  run  health 
care  be  like  under  the  Clinton  health 
care  plan? 

A  health  system  that  would  be  ad- 
ministrated by  a  huge  bureaucratic 
machine  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

Granted  most  of  the  Gore  mail 
showed  up  on  time  but  what  if  it  had 
been  a  new  drug  or  medical  technology. 

What  if  it  had  been  one  of  our  loved 
ones  waiting  for  treatment. 

Socialized  medicine  is  not  the  an- 
swer. 


This    approach 
smart. 
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is    both    tough    and 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  "THREE 
STRIKES  AND  YOU'RE  OUT"  SLO- 
GAN 

(Mrs.  BYRNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  slogans  like  "Three 
Strikes  You're  Out"  are  suddenly  popu- 
lar. Indeed,  it  is  seductive  and  politi- 
cally savvy  at  this  time. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  taking 
the  initiative — but  wonder  are  we  ad- 
dressing the  problem? 

What  kind  of  message  are  we  sending 
by  locking  away  someone  for  mail 
fraud  yet  allowing  the  rapist  to  go 
free? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
look  at  what  they  are  supporting  and 
consider  where  this  debate  is  taking  us. 

Let's  look  beyond  the  slogans. 

Indeed  how  many  criminals  can 
Uncle  Sam  put  away  when  only  5  per- 
cent of  crimes  are  prosecuted  feder- 
ally? 

Today,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
that  will  empower  our  States  to  target 
the  most  violent  criminals  without  giv- 
ing them  repeated  chances  to  do  more 
violence. 

My  bill  is  simple.  We  will  make  sure 
that  States  who  make  a  commitment 
to  incarcerate  violent  criminals  will 
have  the  necessary  prison  space. 

We  cannot  accept  mandatory  life  in 
prison  without  parole  lightly— yet  we 
must  accept  its  necessity  for  certain 
criminals. 


LET  US  ADOPT  THE  REPUBLICAN 
HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

(Mr.  LINDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see. 
We  will  not  get  to  choose  our  own  doc- 
tors. And  it  is  going  to  cost  more. 
Doesn't  sound  too  good,  does  it? 

But  wait.  It  gets  worse.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new.  Government  health  care 
bureaucrats  come  with  the  deal. 

And  a  job-killing  payroll  tax  gets 
slapped  on  American  businesses. 

And  nobody  in  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  what  the  long-range  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers  is  going  to  be. 

That  is  President  Clinton's  govern- 
ment-run health  care  proposal  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
that  Republicans  have  offered  an  alter- 
native to  socialized  medicine.  The 
Michel  plan  contains  no  new  taxes.  It 
comes  without  the  bureaucrats.  And  it 
preserves  the  individual  choice  which 
is  so  important  to  every  American  fam- 
ily. 

Let  us  not  do  something  we  will  all 
regret  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Let  us 
reject  the  Clinton  Government-run 
health  care  plan  and  adopt  the  Michel 
alternative. 


THE  TAILHOOK  SCANDAL 

(Mr.  MEEHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
needs  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
Tailhook  incident  and  the  investiga- 
tion that  followed.  The  failure  to  find 
the  truth  about  what  happened  is  al- 
most as  embarrassing  as  the  allega- 
tions themselves,  because  dozens  of  of- 
ficers commissioned  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  chose  to 
close  ranks  and  protect  themselves  and 
their  friends  rather  than  to  do  what 
was  right,  and  tell  the  truth.  And  while 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  Navy  rush  to 
defend  Frank  Kelso,  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  about  Paula  Coughlin,  who 
has  no  admiral's  pension  to  help  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  her  ruined  career.  She 
showed  tremendous  courage  in  coming 
forward,  and  we  should  remember  the 
real  victims  of  Tailhook. 

The  Tailhook  scandal  and  subsequent 
investigation  are  symptoms  of  serious 
problems  that  demand  sustained  atten- 
tion from  the  service's  senior  leaders.  I 
intend  to  keep  after  the  Navy  on  this 
issue  when  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings  in  early  March. 
The  Navy  has  an  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  itself  to  confront  both  sex- 
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ual  harassment  and  the  absence  of  ac- 
countability that  allowed  the  Tailhook 
scandal  to  occur  and  the  guilty  to  go 
unpunished.  Admiral  Kelso's  early  re- 
tirement is  the  first  step  in  putting 
Tailhook  behind  us,  not  the  last. 


LET  US  APPROVE  THE  MICHEL 
HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton's  new  health  plan  will  spawn 
105  new  bureaucracies,  expand  40  more 
existing  bureaucracies,  crush  the 
American  people  with  scores  of  new  tax 
burdens,  and  promote  more  than  100 
new  regulations  to  muddle  an  already 
fuzzy  health  care  system. 

If  that  is  what  the  President  has  in 
store  for  the  sick  people  of  America,  I 
hate  to  see  what  he  has  up  his  sleeve 
for  the  healthy  people. 

While  we  may  all  have  disagreements 
with  our  insurance  carriers,  I  would 
rather  work  mine  out  with  the  local  in- 
surance agent  or  through  my  employer 
than  through  a  Federal  bureaucrat  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  answer,  if  you 
ask  most  people,  would  be  undebatable, 
"Yes,  I  want  the  current  system." 

Let  us  do  what  is  best  for  our  fami- 
lies. Let  us  approve  the  Michel  health 
care  plan. 


A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  KINDNESS 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  House  resolution  that 
calls  for  a  campaign  for  kindness,  for 
acts  of  kindness.  The  is  a  gentleman 
away  from  Washington,  Prof.  Chuck 
Wall,  who  started  this  idea.  And  as  we 
stop  and  we  think  about  the  problems 
that  go  on  in  our  communities,  we  will 
hear  debate  in  the  next  few  weeks  how 
we  can  address  all  the  acts  of  violence, 
we  come  to  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
we  have  been  somewhat  desensitized  to 
all  the  violence  that  occurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  Mem- 
bers to  call  my  office  or  call  my  AA 
and  join  in  on  this  resolution,  which 
may  be  symbolic  at  this  point  but  will 
one  day  lead  to  a  point  where  we  can 
have  a  whole  week  memorializing  acts 
of  kindness.  I  think  it  will  begin  to  get 
this  country  on  the  move  to  start  being 
kind  to  one  another  once  again. 


Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night's the  big  night.  Nancy  Kerrigan 
versus  Tonya  Harding,  in  the  great  dra- 
matic skateoff.  At  least,  that's  how  the 
media  portrays  it.  Unfortunately,  it's 
not  the  whole  story. 

There  are  other  skaters,  maybe  bet- 
ter skaters  who  might  very  well  win 
the  gold  medal  but  who  have  been  ig- 
nored by  the  media. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  health  care 
debate.  So  far,  we  have  only  heard 
about  the  controversial  plans.  Cooper 
and  Clinton. 

But  there  are  better  plans  out  there 
that  will  solve  the  problems  of  our  cur- 
rent system  without  creating  a  huge 
Government  bureauracy. 

The  favorite  for  the  gold  medal  is  the 
Michel  plan.  This  alternative  hits  all 
three  big  jumps  of  this  health  care  de- 
bate. First,  it  solves  the  portability 
problem;  second,  it  eliminates  preexist- 
ing conditions;  and  third,  it  allows  for 
universal  access  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  focusing  on  the  con- 
troversial, the  media  has  neglected  the 
real  star  of  the  health  care  debate. 
That  star  is  the  Michel  plan.  We  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  it. 


D  1350 
GOING  FOR  THE  GOLD 

(Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAT  KRAUSE, 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  STAFF  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INSU- 
LAR AND  INTERNATIONAL  AF- 
FAIRS. 

(Mr.  De  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  De  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  sadness  to  note  the  passing  of  a 
former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insular  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Patricia  A.  Krause. 
She  succumbed  last  night  after  a  long 
battle  with  cancer. 

Pat  served  for  14  years  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committees with  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  freely  asso- 
ciated states  that  evolved  from  it.  Our 
expert  on  these  Micronesian  Islands, 
she  was  a  trusted  advisor  to  me  as  well 
as  to  my  predecessors,  John  F.  Seiber- 
ling  and  the  late,  great  Phillip  Burton. 

Pat  was  brought  to  the  committee  by 
Phil,  whom  she  had  also  aided  while  on 
the  staff  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Her 
work  for  our  party  additionally  in- 
cluded stints  on  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee staffs. 

Much  of  her  work  for  our  committee 
concerned  the  awful  legacy  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  She  was  devoted  to  seeing  to  it 
that  our  Nation  provided  medical  care 
for  the  peoples  whose  health  had  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  fallout.  Pat 
was  dedicated  to  ensuring  that  the  con- 
tamination would  be  cleaned  up  and  is- 
landers could  safely  return  to  their 
homelands. 


It's  ironic  that  the  committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  tomorrow  to  further  in- 
vestigate information  that  Pat  helped 
uncover  on  the  full  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  nuclear  testing  in  the 
Marshal  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Krause  was  a  deep- 
ly compassionate  and  committed 
woman  with  a  very  warm  heart  and  a 
strong  personality  who  served  this 
House  and  the  peoples  of  Micronesia 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  knew  Pat  will 
miss  that  wonderful  raucous  laugh  of 
hers.  This  good  woman  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  knew  her. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START  THE 
INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  task  force  investigation  into  the 
House  Post  Office  scandal  but  since 
their  report  was  issued  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  witnesses  did  not  tell 
the  truth.  We  have  also  had  the  former 
House  Postmaster  plead  guilty  to  em- 
bezzlement. 

How  can  the  public  renew  their  faith 
in  Congress  if  we  fail  to  investigate 
ourselves?  Imagine  you  are  a  share- 
holder in  a  company  that  failed  to  in- 
vestigate possible  stealing  by  its  em- 
ployees. How  would  you  feel? 

The  public  is  already  upset  that  we 
pass  laws  on  them  and  then  exempt 
ourselves  from  the  full  weight  of  those 
laws.  How  can  we  then  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  House  rules  that  dictate 
we  investigate  alleged  wrongdoing 
among  us? 

Some  in  this  body  are  relying  on  the 
Justice  Department  to  fulfill  obliga- 
tions that  belong  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Resolution  238,  the  Istook  resolution  to 
require  the  Ethics  Committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  the  House 
Post  Office  and  to  vote  "aye"  when  the 
resolution  comes  up  for  a  vote. 


THE  CIA  MUST  BE  DOWNSIZED 
AND  DISINFECTED 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CIA 
must  be  downsized  and  disinfected.  The 
headlines  today  provide  us  with  new 
proof  that  the  intelligence  operations 
dinosaur,  which  devours  billions  of  dol- 
lars, taxpayers'  dollars,  is  corrupt  as 
well  as  inefficient  and  out  of  control. 
The  headlines  tell  us  that  Aldrich 
Ames,  a  highly  placed  decisionmaker, 
on  a  career  track  which  might  have, 
one  day,  led  him  to  become  Director  of 
the  CIA;  well,  this  man  has  been  a  So- 
viet spy  since  1985. 
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Taxpayers,  wake  up.  A  blunder  of 
this  magnitude  at  a  very  high  level 
makes  it  necessary  to  perform  critical 
surgery.  Taxpayers  must  stay  alert  and 
not  allow  the  damage  control  experts 
to  cover  up  this  exposure  of  gangrene 
at  the  heart  of  the  American  intel- 
ligence structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
convict  Aldrich  Ames  of  espionage.  The 
entire  monstrous  CIA  must  be  dis- 
infected. Brian  Lattel,  and  all  the 
other  vermin,  must  be  cleaned  out.  The 
CIA  must  be  downsized,  and  the  CIA 
must  be  disinfected. 


THE  PRISON  MANAGEMENT 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1994 

(Mr.  CANADY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  that  I  will  in- 
troduce tomorrow,  the  Prison  Manage- 
ment Relief  Act  of  1994.  Federal  courts 
are  introducing  into  the  management 
of  State  prison  systems  in  America, 
placing  arbitrary  caps  on  prison  popu- 
lations and  forcing  the  early  release  of 
prisoners.  Currently  39  States  are  bur- 
dened by  Federal  court  orders,  or  con- 
sent decrees,  that  limit  inmate  popu- 
lations or  require  systematic  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  their  correc- 
tional facilities.  Nine  States  are  under 
court  order  covering  their  entire  prison 
systems. 

In  Florida  alone,  20,350  inmates  were 
released  in  1992-93  to  maintain  the 
State's  prison  population  within  its 
court-mandated  capacity. 

Just  this  last  weekend  a  tragedy  oc- 
curred in  Ocala  National  Forest  be- 
cause a  criminal  was  released  early 
from  a  Florida  prison.  John  Edwards 
was  murdered  and  his  sister  was  bru- 
tally raped  and  beaten  by  two  men. 
One  of  the  men  had  been  released  from 
a  Florida  prison  after  serving  less  than 
one-quarter  of  his  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  shut  the  re- 
volving door  of  our  Nation's  prisons. 
The  Prison  Management  Relief  Act 
will  help  prevent  courts  from  placing 
arbitrary  population  caps  on  State 
prison  systems.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  one  important  step  we  can  take 
to  at  least  slow  down  the  revolving 
door.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  al- 
ready part  of  the  Senate  crime  bill  and 
should  be  a  part  of  any  anticrime  bill 
this  House  passes. 
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ages  the  various  agencies  and  groups 
involved  in  crime  and  education  to 
work  together  to  put  our  children's  in- 
terest first. 

Children  in  Omaha  and  across  this 
country  should  be  learning  in  school, 
not  worrying  that  they  could  be  in- 
jured or  killed  by  another  child  carry- 
ing a  weapon. 

Youth  violence  is  becoming  a  reality 
in  many  cities — big  and  small.  This 
past  fall  in  Omaha,  there  were  several 
incidents  where  children  were  caught 
with  guns  at  school.  One  incident  in 
particular  underscores  the  pervasive 
availability  of  handguns  in  our  society. 
A  7-year-old  boy  brought  a  loaded  .25 
caliber  handgun  to  one  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools. 

We  cannot  allow  youth  violence  to 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  our  schools.  I  am  working  hard 
to  get  handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
children.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  make  it  illegal  under  Federal  law 
for  anyone  under  the  age  of  18  to  pos- 
sess a  handgun  or  ammunition.  It 
would  also  prohibit  the  sale  of  a  hand- 
gun or  ammunition  to  or  by  a  minor. 

The  fear  of  violence  in  our  schools  is 
real.  I  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  students  in  our  Omaha 
schools  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rising  level  of  youth  violence  around 
the  country.  One  junior  high  school 
student  writes: 

Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  get  on  a  school 
bus?  Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  go  to  my  lock- 
er? Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  mall? 
The  answer.  Mister  Hoagland.  is  I  should  not 
have  to  be  afraid  to  be  a  child. 

When  kids  do  not  feel  safe  at  school 
they  are  not  learning  at  their  full  po- 
tential. Another  Omaha  junior  high 
school  student  writes: 

Having  entered  my  teen  years  recently.  I 
have  noticed  a  disturbing  fact,  that  youth  vi- 
olence is  growing  bigger  than  ever  ...  If  we 
can  prevent  these  disturbances  from  happen- 
ing we  could  make  a  very  big  difference  with 
grades,  and  the  ability  to  do  things.  When  a 
student  has  the  ability  and  the  belief  that 
he/she  could  make  a  difference  .  .  .  that's 
when  the  changes  occur  .  .  .  The  violence 
that  is  on  our  streets  and  in  our  homes 
would  suddenly  die  away. 

We  need  to  get  guns  off  of  our  streets 
and  keep  them  out  of  our  schools.  Vio- 
lence has  no  place  in  our  classrooms. 
The  Safe  Schools  Act  is  a  step  toward 
making  our  schools  safer. 


SUPPORT  THE  SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Safe 
Schools  Act  to  provide  grants  to 
schools  to  establish  programs  to  pre- 
vent violence  in  our  schools.  It  encour- 


KEEP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
OUT  OF  PRIVATE  AND  HOME 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  problems,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  full  plate. 

Foreign  policy  crises;  health  care;  a 
massive  budget  deficit. 

What  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  need  is  more  problems,  and  it  cer- 
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tainly  doesn't  need  to  poke  its  rather 
large  nose  into  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try's private  schools  or  into  the  affairs 
of  parents  who  choose  to  educate  their 
children  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  the  intent 
of  H.R.  6  to  intrude  into  private  or 
home  schools,  but  we  need  to  make  cer- 
tain this  does  not  happen. 

I  strongly  support  Mr.  Armey's 
amendment  to  H.R.  6. 

We  need  to  make  crystal  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness interfering  with  private  or  home 
schools. 

Given  the  conditions  in  some  of  our 
country's  public  schools,  the  bureau- 
crats at  the  Department  of  Education 
surely  have  enough  to  worry  about 
without  poking  their  collective  nose 
where  it  is  not  needed  and  does  not  be- 
long. 


SUPPORT  THE  IMPROVING 
AMERICA'S  SCHOOLS  ACT 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
6,  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act 
which  the  House  will  consider  tomor- 
row. This  bill  reauthorizes  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
provides  Federal  education  assistance 
to  90  percent  of  all  school  districts  in 
our  country. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  13  months 
of  work  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  during  which  we  held 
over  30  hearings  and  had  countless 
hours  of  meetings  with  community  rep- 
resentatives, parents  and  education 
professionals.  This  bill  will  propel  our 
Nation's  public  schools  into  the  next 
century  with  the  momentum  they  need 
to  succeed. 

While  there  are  a  great  many  posi- 
tive aspects  of  this  bill,  many  of  you 
may  have  been  approached  with  some 
concerns  about  this  legislation.  Spe- 
cifically, there  has  been  a  misinter- 
pretation of  this  bill  which  implies 
that  it  would  cover  home  and  private 
schools  to  certify  their  teachers.  This 
is  simply  not  true.  However,  in  light  of 
the  controversy,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  an  amendment  has  been  draft- 
ed to  clarify  that  only  public  schools 
are  affected  by  this  section  of  the  bill 
or  the  2124(e)  section  will  be  deleted. 

As  a  State  senator,  I  supported  the 
rights  of  parents  to  home  school  their 
children,  and  I  continue  to  support  this 
right.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  cover  home  schoolers  under  the  cer- 
tification provision  and  was  even  stat- 
ed so  in  committee.  It  is  our  public 
schools  that  are  in  need  of  aissistance, 
and  this  provision  was  designed  to  set 
them  in  the  right  direction. 

H.R.  6  is  a  good  bill  innovative  ideas 
and  new  funding  for  programs  that  af- 
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feet  every  part  of  this  country.  The  bill 
will  reach  millions  of  children  all  over 
our  country  and  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity for  a  quality  education.  I  ask 
that  Members  support  H.R.  6  and  I  en- 
courage Members  not  to  weaken  this 
bill  through  amendments  that  serve  to 
protect  the  status  quo  in  our  public 
schools. 


D  1400 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BINDING  LEGIS- 
LATION ON  TAXES  AND  SPEND- 
ING FOR  GOVERNMENT-MAN- 
DATED HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Janu- 
ary, Congressman  Penny  and  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  directing  that  any 
Government  mandated  health  care  re- 
form should  be  on-budget  where  the 
true  costs  are  honestly  disclosed  to  the 
American  people. 

This  means  that  any  mandates 
should  be  counted  as  taxes,  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  any  government  con- 
trolled health  alliances  should  be 
counted  as  Federal  spending.  I  am 
pleased  that  137  Members  have  signed 
onto  this  resolution. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  supported  our  position 
and  recommended  that  the  administra- 
tion's health  reform  proposal  be  on- 
budget.  We  applaud  this  decision. 

While  the  CBO  recommendation  is  a 
victory  for  fiscal  integrity,  the  CBO's 
view  is  only  advisory;  ultimately,  the 
Congress  must  explicitly  address  the 
issue  through  legislation. 

That  is  why  today.  Congressman 
Penny  and  I,  are  introducing  binding 
legislation  that  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  accurately  reflect  the  level 
of  taxes  and  spending  in  any  Govern- 
ment mandated  health  care  system. 

This  will  ensure  that  no  attempts  are 
made  to  hide  the  true  costs  of  any 
health  plans  off-budget. 

We  will  be  watching  the  health  care 
debate  closely  in  the  coming  months  to 
ensure  that  truth  in  budgeting  pre- 
vails. 


MAMMOGRAPHY  SCREENING 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  TOWNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  House  resolution 
calling  for  coverage  of  mammography 
screening  in  any  benefits  package  pro- 
vided under  health  care  reform,  for  all 
women  between  40  and  49,  and  for  any 
high  risk  woman  under  40.  The  absence 
of  mammography  screening  coverage 
for  women  in  these  age  groups  in  the 
proposed  health  care  reform  package 


poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  women  in  this 
country. 

The  fact  is,  women  under  50  get 
breast  cancer.  Indeed,  in  1992  alone, 
40,000  breast  cancer  cases  were  diag- 
nosed in  women  under  50,  of  which 
28,900  were  diagnosed  in  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  49. 

The  exclusion  of  mammography  cov- 
erage in  health  care  reform  for  women 
under  50  will  affect  most  American 
families.  No  racial,  ethnic,  or  economic 
class  in  America  is  immune  from  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  breast  cancer: 
White  women  and  Hawaiian  Pacific  Is- 
landers have  the  highest  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  in  this  country;  breast 
cancer  is  the  leading  cancer  killer  of 
young  African-American  and  Hispanic 
women;  and,  for  low-income  women, 
the  survival  rates  are  9  percent  lower 
than  for  women  with  higher  incomes. 

Last  year,  the  Special  Commission 
on  Breast  Cancer  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  concluded  that  earlier  de- 
tection increases  the  likelihood  of  re- 
ducing mortality.  Although  the  science 
is  not  conclusive  on  this  issue,  the 
commission  recommended  that  women 
between  40  and  49  continue  to  have 
mammography  screening  while  the 
Public  Health  Service  undertakes  a 
study  to  determine  the  mortality  bene- 
fit of  screening  women  in  this  age 
group. 

Like  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  I 
also  believe  that  until  we  know  conclu- 
sively the  science  on  mammography, 
we  must  continue  to  provide  mammog- 
raphy to  women  between  40  and  49 
since  it  is  the  most  effective  and  wide- 
ly used  form  of  early  detection  that  we 
have  today.  Eliminating  mammog- 
raphy from  current  medical  practice 
will  generate  a  huge  void  in  early  de- 
tection for  breast  cancer  and  worse,  re- 
sult in  thousands  of  avoidable  deaths. 
We  cannot  allow  the  financial  savings 
from  eliminating  mammography  cov- 
erage to  overshadow  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  families  who  have  lost  their 
mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  to 
breast  cancer. 

Women's  health  cannot  be  rationed 
under  health  care  reform.  The  House 
resolution  that  I  am  introducing  today 
reinforces  this  principle.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  for  mammography  screening 
coverage  for  all  women  between  40  and 
49,  and  high-risk  women  under  40. 
Those  who  seek  mammography  screen- 
ing and  can  afford  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  the  screening  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  copayment,  while  women  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  copay  will  be  exempt- 
ed from  any  payments.  The  exemption 
of  low-income  women  from  the  copay 
echoes  the  fundamental  theme  of 
health  care  reform — the  elimination  of 
all  financial  barriers  to  access  to 
health  care. 

Breast  cancer  kills  many  young 
women  in  this  country.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  try  to  stop  these  deaths  in  any 
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way  possible.  This  House  resolution  is 
one  way  we  can  start  saving  lives,  by 
continuing  to  promote  and  encourage 
early  detection  for  breast  cancer  under 
our  Nation's  new  health  care  reform 
package. 
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spend  our  dollars  beyond  our  means. 
We  need  a  balanced  budget  and  we  need 
an  amendment  to  get  it. 


HOME  SCHOOLING 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  been  getting  thousands  of 
phone  calls  across  this  country  in 
every  congressional  office  about  H.R.  6 
and  an  attempt  by  many  in  this  body 
to  mandate  Federal  certification  of 
people  who  are  going  to  teach  their 
children  at  home  and  in  private 
schools.  The  argument  is  that  if  they 
are  not  certified,  they  are  not  going  to 
do  the  job  properly. 

I  and  my  office  decided  to  do  some 
research  on  this,  and  we  found  that 
home-educated  students  scored  on  av- 
erage at  or  above  the  80th  percentile  in 
all  learning  categories,  including  read- 
ing, listening,  language,  math,  science, 
social  studies,  and  basic  skills.  The  Na- 
tional average  in  public  schools  is  only 
in  the  50th  percentile,  30  percentile 
points  lower. 

Home  education  families  averaged  a 
$488  per  student  expenditure  per  year, 
while  the  average  per  student  cost  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  10  times  that,  or  almost 
$4,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  this  area. 
We  have  no  business  mandating  certifi- 
cation of  people  who  are  doing  home 
schooling.  They  are  doing  an  excellent 
job,  and  we  should  leave  them  alone. 


NO  TO  A  BALANCED  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  and  certain  high-decibel  special 
interest  groups  are  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  to  derail  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Never  mind  that  7  out  of 
10  Americans  support  this  requirement 
that  the  Federal  budget  be  balanced. 
But  take  a  close  look  at  the  adminis- 
tration's scare  campaign.  As  liberal 
columnist  Michael  Kinsley  discovered 
in  reading  White  House  propaganda: 

"The  administration's  nightmare  scenarios 
*  *  *  are  not  an  argument  against  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  They  are  an  argument 
against  a  balanced  budget  itself. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  does 
not  mandate  specific  cuts  in  entitle- 
ments or  a  raid  on  Social  Security.  It 
simply  mandates  a  balanced  budget. 
Just  like  most  States  have  and  most 
local  governments  and  most  American 
families.  President  Clinton  seems  most 
afraid  that  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  A  FAIRER  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the 
House  is  responsible  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  oversight  of  our  executive 
branch.  This  committee  is  charged 
with  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
very  process  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Today  I  appealed  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  consider  a 
fairer  distribution  of  resources  of  that 
important  committee  on  which  I  serve. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment and  look  at  the  facts. 

The  distribution  of  investigative 
staff  for  the  Government  Operations 
Committee:  minority,  15  percent;  ma- 
jority, 85  percent. 

Expenditures  proposed  for  1994: 
$594,000,  17  percent  for  Republicans;  $2.1 
million,  83  percent  for  Democrats. 

And  look  at  this  graphic  illustration 
of  the  number  of  investigative  staff: 
Just  9  for  the  minority  and  52  for  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  not  here  asking  for  more 
money  but  only  a  fairer  distribution  of 
funds.  With  Democrats  controlling 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  White 
House  and  the  executive  branches,  only 
a  fair  distribution  of  resources  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  oversight 
process. 
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And  No.  3,  every  American  family 
will  be  forced  to  pay  for  this  plan  with 
large  payroll  tax  increases. 

But  the  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
CBO  did  not  talk  about  the  implied  ra- 
tioning of  the  Clinton  plan  or  the  di- 
minished quality  or  about  the  limited 
choice,  the  ability  to  choose  one's  doc- 
tor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinton  plan  is  his- 
tory. Let  us  now  have  a  practical  dis- 
cussion on  insurance  portability  and 
earlier  primary  care  for  the  uninsured. 
This  does  not  require  turning  medicine 
over  to  big  government.  That  idea  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  The  Evil  Empire 
is  dead. 


THE  CLINTON  PLAN  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  BAKER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  consider  the  President's 
health  care  reform  plan,  we  must  not 
forget  small  business  and  what  harm 
this  plan  will  do  to  them.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  calls  for  a  mandatory  7.9- 
percent  payroll  tax.  This  additional  tax 
on  hiring  will  cripple  small  business, 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  tax 
will  not  increase  in  time,  furthering 
the  damage  done  to  the  backbone  of 
the  American  business  community. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
made  several  conclusions  about  the 
Clinton  plan.  First,  it  is  a  huge,  un- 
tried expansion  of  government  into  the 
daily  lives  of  all  Americans. 

No.  2,  it  will  create  a  greater  deficit 
crisis  than  we  already  have  today,  over 
$70  billion  for  starters. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  THREATENS 
MEDICAL  SYSTEM  WITH  HEALTH 
CARE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberals 
gave  us  Medicaid.  They  told  us  it  was 
great. 

Now  they  tell  us  it  is  a  horrible  sys- 
tem that  should  be  abolished. 

Before  the  Federal  Government  got 
into  our  medical  system,  almost  every- 
one could  afford  good  medical  care. 

If  the  Federal  Government  gets  fur- 
ther into  health  care,  soon  no  one  will 
be  able  to  afford  it. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  "If  you  think 
health  care  is  expensive  now,  wait 
until  its  free." 

Big  government  liberals  have  already 
destroyed  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  millions  of  jobs  through 
over-regulation  and  excessive  taxation. 

Their  excesses  have  driven  up  the 
prices  of  homes  and  cars  to  where  they 
are  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  average  consumer  to  buy  either. 

Big  government  liberalism  hurts  the 
poor  and  working  people  worst  of  all. 

The  formula  is  very  simple:  More 
government  equals  higher  prices;  less 
government  equals  lower  prices. 

Big  government  has  destroyed  lives 
all  over  this  world,  and  big  government 
liberals  are  slowly  destroying  the 
American  dream,  too. 

It  is  not  a  conspiracy;  it  is  just  a  fact 
that  the  bigger  government  becomes, 
the  worse  life  becomes  for  those  who  do 
not  work  for  the  government. 


D  1410 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  SENIOR  REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF  THE  NATION 
OF  ISLAM 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1994,  I  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  343)  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
demning the  racist.  anti-Catholic,  and 
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anti-Semitic  speech  given  by  a  senior 
representative  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
and  all  manifestations  and  expressions 
of  hatred  based  on  race,  religion,  and 
ethnicity,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  343 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives strongly  oppose  racism.  anti- 
Catholicism.  anti-Semitism,  and  all  forms  of 
ethnic  or  religious  intolerance; 

Whereas  the  racist.  anti-Catholic,  and 
anti-Semitic  speech  given  by  Kahlid  Abdul 
Muhammad  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  at  Kean 
College  on  November  29,  1993,  incites  divi- 
siveness  and  violence  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, and  ethnicity:  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Muhammad  specifically  justi- 
fies the  slaughter  of  Jews  during  the  Holo- 
caust a  fully  deserved;  disparages  the  Pope 
in  the  most  revolting  personal  terms;  and 
calls  for  the  assassination  of  every  white  in- 
fant, child,  man.  and  woman  in  South  Aftica: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

(1)  condemns  the  speech  given  by  Kahlid 
Abdul  Muhammad  as  outrageous 
hatemongering  of  the  most  vicious  and  vile 
kind:  and 

(2)  condemns  all  manifestations  and  ex- 
pressions of  racism.  anti-Catholicism.  anti- 
Semitism,  and  ethnic  or  religious  intoler- 
ance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde],  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  permitted  to  control  the 
time  on  behalf  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives condemning  the  racist, 
anti-Catholic,  anti-Semitic,  homopho- 
bic speech  given  by  a  senior  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  to  con- 
demn all  manisfestations  and  expres- 
sions of  hatred  and  divisiveness  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  free  speech  is  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  our  free  society,  and 
all  of  us  in  this  House  are  passionately 
committed  to  its  preservation.  The 
right  to  free  speech,  however,  does  not 
confer  upon  anyone  the  privilege  of 
being  immune  from  the  free  speech  of 
others. 

When  freedom  of  speech  is  abused  in 
a  vile  and  vicious  way  to  promote  ha- 
tred and  to  incite  murder  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  it  is  the  duty  of  responsible  leg- 
islative bodies  to  condemn  such  speech 
in  clear  and  uncertain  terms. 
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That  is  exactly.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  did, 
when  the  Senate  acted  unanimously, 
every  single  Republican  and  every  sin- 
gle Democrat,  to  repudiate  and  con- 
demn the  evil  hate-mongering  of  the 
then-national  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam  on  a  college  campus. 

The  Senate  resolution,  which  is  par- 
allel to  my  resolution,  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Moham- 
mad at  Kean  College  on  November  29.  1993, 
was  false.  anti-Semitic,  racist,  divisive,  re- 
pu^ant  and  a  disservice  to  all  Americans 
and  is  therefore  condemned. 

This  is  the  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
what  must  be  one  of  the  most  crimi- 
nally vicious  public  incitements  to  ha- 
tred and  mass  murder  ever  offered  on 
an  American  college  campus.  To  say 
that  this  rambling  and  hate-filled  dia- 
tribe is  racist,  sexist.  anti-Catholic. 
anti-Semitic,  and  homophobic  is  true, 
of  course,  but  it  does  not  begin  to  con- 
vey the  murderous  venom  which  drips 
from  every  utterance.  Just  to  use  one 
set  of  examples  from  a  speech,  the 
transcript  of  which  takes  62  pages,  let 
me  quote  relevant  portions  relating  to 
racism.  I  will  omit  the  abusive  lan- 
guage for  obvious  reasons. 

At  a  time  when  responsible  black  and 
white  leaders  in  South  Africa  are  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  task  of  building  a 
democratic  multiracial  society,  Khalid 
Abdul  Mohammad  issues  a  bloodthirsty 
call  for  mass  murder. 

We  kill  the  women.  We  kill  the  children. 
We  kill  the  babies.  We  kill  the  blind.  We  kill 
the  crippled.  We  kill  them  all.  We  kill  the 
faggrot.  We  kill  the  lesbian.  We  kill  them  all. 

Why  kill  the  women?  Because  they  lay  on 
their  back,  they  are  the  military  or  the 
army's  manufacturing  center.  They  lay  on 
their  back  and  reinforcements  roll  out  from 
between  their  legs.  So  we  kill  the  women, 
too. 

You'll  kill  the  elders,  too?  Kill  the  old 
ones,  too.  Goddamit.  if  they  are  in  a  wheel- 
chair, push  them  off  a  cliff  in  Capetown  or 
Johannesburg.  I  said  kill  the  blind,  kill  the 
crippled,  kill  the  crazy.  Goddamit.  And  when 
you  get  through  killing  them  all,  go  to  the 
goddamn  graveyard  and  dig  up  the  grave  and 
kill  them  goddamn  again,  because  they 
didn't  die  hard  enough.  They  didn't  die  hard 
enough.  And  if  you  have  killed  them  all  and 
you  don't  have  the  strength  to  dig  them  up. 
then  take  your  grun  and  shoot  in  the 
goddamn  grave. 

Kill  them  again.  Kill  them  again,  because 
they  didn't  die  hard  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  62  pages  of  this  dialog  is 
not  free  speech.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
free  speech.  It  is  an  attempt  to  incite 
hatred  and  division  in  this  complex, 
multiethnic,  multireligious  society, 
which  has  a  difficult  time,  without 
these  incitements  to  hate  and  murder, 
to  function  in  a  civil  way. 

But  we  are  not  just  dealing  with 
events  in  this  country.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  daily  diet  of  the  evening  news, 
mass  rapes  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  where  200,000  inno- 


cent civilians  have  been  killed  in  the 
last  22  months  because  of  words  of  hate 
and  bigotry  spoken  in  a  similar  vein. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  six  lit- 
tle children  frolicking  in  the  snow  in 
Sarajevo  were  killed  because  of  words 
of  this  kind.  And  2  weeks  ago.  68  inno- 
cent civilians,  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  killed  in  the  open  market  of 
the  city  of  Sarajevo. 

Now,  there  are  colleagues  in  this 
House  who  might  claim  that  these  are 
mere  words.  Let  me  remind  them  that 
the  Holocaust  did  npt  begin  with  the 
gas  chambers.  It  began  with  words, 
words  of  hate  and  bigotry,  calling  for 
mass  murder.  And  mass  murder  they 
did. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  excerpts  of 
the  speech  of  Khalid  Abdul  Mohammad 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  see  the  kind  of  vicious, 
hate-filled  statements  it  contains. 
Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  and  the  Nation 

OF  Islam  Claim  They  are  Moving  Toward 

Moderation  and  Increased  Tolerance— 

You  Decide 

Brothers  and  sisters — the  so-called  Jew. 
and  I  must  say  so-called  Jew,  because  you're 
not  the  true  Jew.  You  are  Johnny-come-late- 
ly-Jew,  who  just  crawled  out  of  the  caves 
and  hills  of  Europe  just  a  little  over  4,000 
years  ago.  You're  not  from  the  original  peo- 
ple. You  are  a  European  strain  of  people  who 
crawled  around  on  all  fours  in  the  caves  and 
hills  of  Europe  eating  Juniper  roots  and  eat- 
ing each  other. 

Who  are  the  slumlords  in  the  black  com- 
munity? The  so-called  Jew  who  is  sucking 
our  blood  in  the  black  community.  A  white 
imposter  Arab  and  a  white  imposter  Jew. 
right  in  the  black  community,  sucking  our 
blood  on  a  daily  and  consistent  basis.  They 
sell  us  pork  and  they  don't  even  eat  it  them- 
selves. A  meat  case  full  of  rotten  pork  meat, 
and  the  imposter  Arab  and  the  imposter 
white  Jew.  neither  of  them  eat  it  them- 
selves. A  wall  full  of  liquor  keeping  our  peo- 
ple drunk  and  out  of  their  head,  and  filled 
with  the  swill  of  the  swine,  affecting  their 
minds.  They're  the  blood  suckers  of  the 
black  nation  and  the  black  community.  Pro- 
fessor Griff  was  right  when  he  spoke  here— 
and  when  he  spoke  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  when  he  spoke  at 
Columbia  Jew-niversity  (sic)  over  in  Jew 
(sic)  York  City.  He  was  right. 

The  DeBeers  mines.  Oppenheimer,  our  peo- 
ple, our  brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa, 
hundreds  of  them  lose  their  lives.  Sometimes 
thousands  in  those  mines.  Miles  underground 
mining  diamonds  for  white  Jews.  That's  why 
you  call  yourself  Mr.  Reubenstein.  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, Mr.  Silverstein.  Because  you  been 
stealing  rubies  and  gold  and  silver  all  over 
the  earth.  That's  why  we  can't  even  wear  a 
ring  or  a  bracelet  or  a  necklace  without  call- 
ing it  Jew-erly  We  say  it  real  quick  and  call 
it  jewelry,  but  it's  not  jewelry  it's  Jew-elry 
cause  you're  the  rogue  that's  stealing  all 
over  the  face  of  the  planet  earth. 

You  see  everybody  always  talk  about  Hit- 
ler exterminating  6  million  Jews.  That's 
right.  But  don't  nobody  ever  ask  what  did 
they  do  to  Hitler.  What  did  they  do  to  them 
folks?  They  went  in  there,  in  Germany,  the 
way  they  do  everywhere  they  go,  and  they 
supplanted,  they  usurped,  they  turned 
around  and  a  German,  in  his  own  country, 
would  almost  have  to  go  to  a  Jew  to  get 
money.  They  had  undermined  the  very  fabric 


of  the  society.  Now  he  was  an  arrogant  no- 
good  devil  bastard.  Hitler,  no  question  about 
it.  He  was  wickedly  great.  Yes.  he  was.  He 
used  his  greatness  for  evil  and  wickedness. 
But  they  are  wickedly  great  too,  brother. 
Everywhere  they  go,  and  they  always  do  it 
and  hide  their  head. 

We  don't  owe  the  white  man  nothin'  in 
South  Africa.  He's  killed  millions  of  our 
women,  our  children,  our  babies,  our  elders. 
We  don't  owe  him  nothing  in  South  Africa.  If 
we  want  to  be  merciful  at  all.  when  we  gain 
enough  power  from  God  Almighty  to  take 
our  freedom  and  independence  from  him,  we 
give  him  24  hours  to  get  out  of  town,  by  sun- 
down. That's  all.  If  he  won't  get  out  of  town 
by  sundown,  we  kill  everything  white  that 
ain't  right  (inaudible)  in  South  Africa.  We 
kill  the  women,  we  kill  the  children,  we  kill 
the  babies.  We  kill  the  blind,  we  kill  the 
crippled,  (inaudible),  we  kill  'em  all.  We  kill 
the  faggot,  we  kill  the  lesbian,  we  kill  them 
all.  You  say  why  kill  the  babies  in  South  Af- 
rica? Because  they  gonna  grow  up  one  day  to 
oppress  our  babies,  so  we  kill  the  babies. 
Why  kill  the  women?  They,  they  .  .  .  because 
they  lay  on  their  back,  they  are  the  military 
or  the  army's  manufacturing  center.  They 
lay  on  their  back  and  reinforcements  roll  out 
from  between  their  legs.  So  we  kill  the 
women  too.  You'll  kill  the  elders  too?  Kill 
the  old  ones  too.  Goddamit.  if  they  in  a 
wheelchair,  push  'em  off  a  cliff  in  Cape 
Town.  Push  'em  off  a  cliff  in  Cape  Town,  or 
Johannesburg,  or  (inaudible),  or  Port 
Sheppston  or  Darbin,  how  the  hell  you  think 
they  got  old.  They  old  oppressing  black  peo- 
ple. I  said  kill  the  blind,  kill  the  crippled, 
kill  the  crazy.  Goddamit,  and  when  you  get 
through  killing  'em  all,  go  to  the  goddam 
graveyard  and  dig  up  the  grave  and  kill  'em, 
goddam,  again.  'Cause  they  didn't  die  hard 
enough.  They  didn't  die  hard  enough.  And  if 
you've  killed  'em  all  and  you  don't  have  the 
strength  to  dig  'em  up.  then  take  your  gun 
and  shoot  in  the  goddam  grave.  Kill  'em 
again.  Kill  'em  again,  'cause  they  didn't  die 
hard  enough. 

We  found  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
ain't  really  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  But  it  ain't  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  owned 
by.  you  just  touched  on  it  a  little  while  ago. 
(Jews.)  It's  owned  by  the  Jews. 

Brother.  I  don't  care  who  sits  in  the  seat  at 
the  White  House.  You  can  believe  that  the 
Jews  control  that  seat  that  they  sit  in  from 
behind  the  scenes.  They  control  the  finance, 
and  not  only  that,  they  influence  the  policy- 
making. 

No  white  Jews  ever  in  bondage  in  Egypt  for 
400  years.  You're  not  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  Stop  telling  that  lie.  Let's  go  a  little 
further  with  this.  Many  of  you  put  out  the 
textbooks.  Many  of  you  control  the  libraries. 
Lie-braries.  NBC.  ABC,  CBS,  you  don't  see 
nothin',  or  makes  sure  we  don't  see,  Warner 
Brothers,  Paramount,  huh?  Hollywood,  pe- 
riod. 

But  [they]  also  are  most  influential  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  print  media  and  elec- 
tronic media. 

These  people  have  had  a  secret  relationship 
with  us.  They  have  our  entertainers  in  their 
hip  pocket.  In  the  palm  of  their  hand,  I 
should  say.  They  have  our  athletes  in  the 
palm  of  their  hand. 

Many  of  our  politicians  are  in  the  palm  of 
the  white  man's  hand,  but  in  particular,  in 
the  palm  of  the  Jewish  white  man's  hand. 

The  Jews  have  told  us,  the  so-called  Jews 
have  told  us,  ve  (sic)  ve.  ve  suffer  like  you. 
Ve,  ve,  ve,  ve  marched  with  Dr.  Martin'  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Ve.  ve.  ve  were  in  Selma.  Ala- 


bama. Ve.  ve  were  in  Montgomery.  Alabama. 
Ve,  ve  were  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Ve, 
ve,  were  on  the  front  line  of  the  civil  rights 
marches.  Ve  have  always  supported  you.  But 
let's  take  a  look  at  it.  The  Jews,  the  so- 
called  Jews,  what  they  have  actually  done, 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  used  us  as  cannon 
fodder. 

Go  to  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  when  the  old. 
no-good  Pope,  you  know  that  cracker.  Some- 
body need  to  raise  that  dress  up  and  see 
what's  really  under  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  abhorrent  as  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  at  Kean  College 
in  New  Jersey  were,  I  do  not  think 
enough  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
enthusiastic  response  that  his  hateful 
words  received  from  his  college  student 
audience.  The  applause  of  those  young 
people  scares  me  a  lot  more  than  the 
idiotic  statements  that  were  made  by 
this  person,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  work  to  be  done  to  un- 
derstand why  such  language  has  such 
an  appeal  to  so  many  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  this  res- 
olution does  not  call  for  any  civilian  or 
criminal  penalties.  It  does,  however, 
flatly  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  deliberate  abuse  of  another's 
deeply  held  beliefs  and  the  systematic 
abuse  of  another's  deeply  held  beliefs 
and  the  systematic  condemnation  of 
persons  based  on  ethnicity,  race,  or  re- 
ligion is  an  offense  to  democratic  civil- 
ity, and  this  resolution  is  an  expression 
of  our  right  of  freedom  of  speech  to 
condemn  what  we  find  patently  con- 
temptible. Free  speech  should  be  an  in- 
strumentality to  communicating  ideas 
in  the  quest  for  truth. 

The  emotional  consequences  of  this 
sort  of  language  are  the  enemy  of  free 
discourse,  because  they  guarantee  a  re- 
action that  is  the  adversary  of  reason 
and  orderly  debate.  Comments  such  as 
these  are  not  made  to  persuade  or  to 
convince,  but  to  insult,  to  vilify,  to 
wound,  or  to  hurt.  They  have  an 
unhealthy  effect  of  fracturing  our 
democratic  political  community. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  so  many 
good  and  decent  people,  hatred  and 
friction  between  the  races  continues  to 
be  a  grave  problem.  We  should  look  for 
ways  to  diminish  that  hatred.  These  re- 
marks have  the  effect  of  worsening,  not 
lessening,  the  friction  between  men 
and  women  of  different  races  and  reli- 
gions. Thus,  it  is  appropriate  that  such 
language  and  other  language  like  it  re- 
ceive our  strongest  condemnation.  Free 
speech  is  not  impinged  upon  by  our 
condemnation.  It  is  only  exercised  on 
our  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other  civ- 
illy mutually  respectful  discourse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  this  resolu- 
tion condemns  serve  no  good  purpose, 
and  such  comments  must  be  con- 
demned. To  silently  igrnore  such  verbal 
attacks  is  not  adequate,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  must  openly  and  notoriously  oppose 
it;  yes,  even  condemn  it. 

The  attack  upon  Jews,  Catholics, 
Caucasians,  offends  me,  but  I  would  be 
equally  offended  as  well  if  the  speaker 
had  been  Caucasian  and  his  target  had 
been  people  whose  skin  is  black.  The 
salient  point  to  be  made,  it  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  observe  speakers,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  the  speaker's 
skin,  who  assume  their  roles  at  podi- 
ums  across  this  land  and  spew  out  sul- 
furic words,  whipping  up  listening  au- 
diences into  a  mob-like  frenzy. 

Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]  said,  little  has  been  said 
about  that.  I  believe  equally  offensive 
to  the  speech  delivered  is  the  response 
that  was  forthcoming  by  the  listening 
audience.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  I  hope  will  condemn  these  re- 
marks, and  condemn  the  speech  that 
was  made,  and  in  so  doing,  we  send  a 
signal  from  this  Hall  that  it  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  has  consumed 
Vh.  minutes. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  the 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos], 
for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Resolution 
343.  As  people  of  conscience,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  speak  out  against 
injustice,  bigotry,  racism,  and  anti- 
Semitism. 

For  more  than  35  years.  I  have  been 
part  of  a  struggle  against  bigotry,  rac- 
ism, discrimination,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism. During  those  years,  I  have 
learned  that  one  must  always  be  on 
guard  in  the  fight  against  bigotry.  It 
knows  no  limitations  or  borders. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  would  say 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. But  these  are  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary times.  There  are  some  im- 
mutable principles  that  are  nonnego- 
tiable,  we  must  not  turn  away  from 
them. 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation and  a  mandate  and  a  mission 
to  speak  out  against  the  remarks  made 
by  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad  at  Kean 
College.  Mr.  Muhammad  delivered  a 
poisonous  and  hateful  speech.  In  that 
speech,  he  said  awful  and  bad  things 
about  African-Americans,  about  Jews, 
about  Catholics  and  about  members  of 
the  gay  community. 

These  remarks  represented  an  ob- 
scene   and    ugly    attack    on    decency. 
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When  any  one  of  us  is  attacked,  all  of 
us  are  attacked.  There  is  no  room  in 
our  society  for  the  expression  of  big- 
otry. anti-Semitism,  and  racism.  Any 
time,  such  hateful  expression  rears  its 
ugly  head,  it  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

In  another  period  of  our  history,  just 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  coalition 
of  conscience  that  worked  together  in  a 
struggle  to  create  a  truly  interracial 
democracy  in  America — to  create  what 
I  like  to  call  the  Beloved  Community. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
around  the  country  struggled  together 
during  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
make  this  Nation  a  better  place,  to 
make  our  society  a  more  humane  soci- 
ety. 

I  can  never  forget  30  years  ago  in 
1964.  when  three  young  men  in  Mis- 
sissippi were  killed  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights.  These  three  men.  Mickey 
Schwerner.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
James  Chaney — two  young  Jewish  men 
and  an  African-American — died  in  the 
fight  for  freedom,  not  in  Africa,  not  in 
Asia,  not  in  Europe,  not  in  Central 
America,  but  here  in  America,  fighting 
for  freedom.  They  were  fighting  and 
struggling  for  the  right  of  all  to  vote. 

I  speak  from  experience.  This  is  not 
something  I  read  in  the  newspaper  or 
watched  on  television.  I  saw  young 
blacks  and  young  Jews  struggling, 
fighting  and  shedding  blood  together  30 
years  ago.  We  stood  together  during 
times  of  difficulty.  We  must  continue 
to  do  so  now.  As  Americans,  we  should 
be  about  the  business  of  building  a 
truly  interracial  democracy,  rather 
than  dividing  people  along  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  religious  lines. 

Yes.  we  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  out  against  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance. We  can  never,  never  turn  a  deaf 
ear  or  a  blind  eye  to  hate.  In  a  real 
sense,  we  are  one  nation;  one  commu- 
nity; one  people;  we  are  one  house,  the 
American  house;  we  are  one  family,  the 
American  family. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  House 
Resolution  343. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Levy]. 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  with  free  speech  is  that  from 
time  to  time  it  is  abused.  Such  was  the 
case  when  Kahlid  Abdul  Muhammad 
took  to  the  podium  in  Kean.  NJ.  in  No- 
vember. I  am  not  going  to  reiterate 
what  has  been  said.  He  has  been  quoted 
here  enough.  Suffice  it  to  say  his 
speech  was  racist.  It  promoted  hate. 
Many  of  us  would  have  preferred  that 
Kahlid  Abdul  Muhammad  would  never 
have  opened  his  mouth  that  day.  but  he 
did. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  speech  that  is 
offensive,  as  has  been  coming  too  often 
from  the  leadership  of  the  nation  of 
Islam?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  more 
speech,  speech  from  good,  decent,  and 
thinking  people  who  are  revulsed  by 
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what  has  been  said;  people,  I  think, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
that  we  all  represent. 
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On  their  behalf  we  have  to  speak  out 
today.  We  must  label  the  Muhammad 
speech  for  what  it  is.  And  what  it  is,  is 
racist  hate  mongering. 

There  should  be  nothing  controver- 
sial about  what  we  are  doing  here 
today.  In  fact,  in  the  other  body  a  vote 
on  a  similar  resolution  was  97  in  favor 
and  none  against. 

Censorship  has  no  place  in  our  law, 
but  racism  has  no  place  in  our  culture. 
We  cannot  quiet  the  racists  among  us, 
but  we  can  drown  them  out. 

Let  us  help  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lantos]  do  that  today  by 
passing  his  resolution. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  up  this  res- 
olution and  also  reminding  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
pain  and  the  suffering  of  so  many  Jew- 
ish people  in  Germany  that  occurred 
because  no  one  spoke  out  when  people 
said  that  Hitler  was  just  another  talk- 
er. 

There  are  some  Members  who  have 
come  to  me  in  opposition  to  this  reso- 
lution because  of  the  procedure  that 
was  followed  or  the  lack  of  procedure. 
Others  have  some  concerns  about  free- 
dom of  speech.  But  let  me  say  this  to 
my  friends  and  colleagues,  that  nobody 
in  this  House  should  walk  away  where 
there  is  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  finds  these  type 
of  remarks  not  only  repugnant  as  re- 
lates to  what  this  person  in  Jersey  has 
said,  but  repugnant  for  what  this  great 
republic  and  democracy  stands  for. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos],  I  would 
not  even  have  known  that  a  procedure 
existed  that  would  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  House  of  Representatives 
to  pull  out  from  the  slime  and  the 
snakepits  of  this  country  those  who 
want  to  split  it  by  being  anti-Semitic, 
by  being  racist,  and  by  being  against 
the  things  that  have  made  this  country 
so  great.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
are  many  of  us  who  are  African-Ameri- 
cans who  have  reached  out  to  try  to 
feel  the  pain  that  our  Jewish  brothers 
and  sisters  feel  because  we  have  never 
been  in  a  struggle  that  we  have  had  to 
call  on  them  and  they  were  not  there. 
And  that  is  true  whether  it  took  place 
in  the  South  or  whether  it  took  place 
in  the  south  Bronx. 

In  the  future  I  hope  that  the  Jewish 
and  the  African-American  community 
can  build  such  a  bond  that  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  idiots  and  the  bigots 
that  we  find  in  this  country,  but  by 
building  to  represent  those  true  beliefs 
that  both  of  our  people  have  always  be- 
lieved in,  investment  in  education,  op- 
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portunity  and  the  ability  to  make  this 
country  even  greater  than  it  is  today. 
For  what  you  have  contributed  by 
never  letting  us  forget  what  people 
have  suffered  and  the  lives  that  were 
lost  because  so  many  did,  including 
Americans,  may  we  all  never  forget 
what  has  happened  to  so  many  others 
so  that  together  we  can  make  not  only 
a  better  America  but  a  better  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  gener- 
osity that  he  has  extended  to  me  in 
this  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Illinois  for  yielding  me 
the  time,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
for  his  leadership  in  pursuing  this  and 
ensuring  that  this  is  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  that  the 
House  is  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  the  country,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  what 
we  are  doing  here  and  what  we  are  not 
doing. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  it  is  ille- 
gal, we  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
gentleman  who  said  these  hateful 
things  should  go  to  jail,  we  are  not  sug- 
gesting the  repression  of  thought.  We 
are  suggesting  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  stand  up  and  condemn  hateful 
thought.  And  we  are  suggesting  in  fact 
that  there  is  a  certain  responsibility, 
whatever  our  ethnic  background,  what- 
ever our  religious  beliefs,  that  under- 
stand that  America  is  a  remarkable 
dream  held  together  by  our  willingness 
to  tolerate  each  other,  and  that  our 
support  for  each  other,  whether  it  is 
Jewish,  Christian.  Moslem,  Buddhist,  a 
variety  of  backgrounds,  and  I  happen 
to  be  a  Baptist,  and  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  HYDE,  happens  to  be 
a  Catholic,  but  we  recognize  within  the 
fraternal  concern  for  freedom  that 
there  have  to  be  some  boundaries,  and 
occasionally,  sadly,  some  people  cross 
those  boundaries. 

I  was  asked  when  David  Duke  as- 
serted that  he  was  a  Republican  if  I 
would  go  on  television.  I  think  I  was 
the  first  Republican  who  was  asked  to 
go  on  television  to  speak  on  Night 
Line,  and  I  went  on  Night  Line  and  I 
had  to  explain  that  we  together  in  the 
Republican  Party  did  not  have  room 
for  people  who  hate,  for  people  who  are 
racists  and  bigots.  And  I  think  it  is  the 
same  feeling  as  I  stand  here  today,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  is  not  about  politics  in 
the  narrower  sense,  but  it  is  about  po- 
litical freedom  in  the  greater  sense. 

It  is  sad  that  there  is  even  a  debate 
over  this.  And  I  would  appeal  to  Mr. 
Farrakahn,  and  I  would  appeal  to  those 
of  his  most  active  staff  to  look  into 
their  own  hearts  and  to  understand 
what  they  are  doing  to  isolate  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  I  think  there  has 
been  a  sincere  effort  to  reach  out  and 


begin  to  try  to  work  with  them,  and 
begin  to  try  to  find  a  common  ground, 
and  now  to  have  this  kind  of  a  speech 
coming  between  us,  and  to  now  have 
these  kinds  of  hateful  remarks,  re- 
marks which  are  racist,  remarks  which 
reflect  religious  bigotry,  and  remarks 
which  I  think  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  condemnation. 

So  I  just  say  on  behalf  of  many  of  the 
Members  in  both  parties  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  reaching  out  and  saying  as 
Americans  there  has  to  be  some  stand- 
ard beyond  which  we  say  this  we  can- 
not tolerate.  Not  that  it  is  illegal,  not 
that  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  free 
speech,  but  as  one  of  the  great  founders 
of  television  news,  Fred  Friendly  has 
said,  the  fact  that  you  have  the  right 
to  say  something  does  not  mean  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  say,  and  the  fact 
that  you  have  the  right  to  do  some- 
thing does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  And  I  think  in  this  case  it 
simply  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  parties  who  are  rising  today  to  ex- 
press their  commitment  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  all  of  us  living  and  work- 
ing together. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  for  their  remarks.  I 
think  we  have  no  moral  choice  here.  To 
me  this  is  not  an  issue  over  free  speech. 
Free  speech,  unfortunately,  allows  peo- 
ple like  Mr.  Muhammad  to  say  what  he 
wants.  Free  speech  should  impel  us  to 
say  that  it  is  wrong. 

But  I  would  like  to  explain  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  who  wonder,  in 
all  good  faith,  what  is  the  fuss,  why  is 
it  that  we  take  someone  who  obviously 
has  very  poisonous  views,  views  con- 
trary to  what  every  one  of  us  have, 
whatever  our  race,  our  religion,  our 
creed  or  color,  wherever  we  come  from, 
why  do  we  take  this  time  because  it 
does,  unfortunately,  bring  more  atten- 
tion to  these  hateful  remarks?  The  an- 
swer is,  at  least  for  me  and  many  of  the 
people  from  my  community  rooted  in 
history,  the  answer  is  that  once  in  the 
past  we  ignored  hateful  language  be- 
cause it  came  from  a  nut.  A  man  in 
Germany  in  1923  tried  a  coup  to  over- 
throw the  German  Government,  and 
basically  the  rest  of  the  world  ignored 
it.  He  was  a  nut.  He  has  no  power.  And 
in  1925  when  he  wrote  Mein  Kampf  with 
words  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Muhammad,  he  was  a 
nut;  he  should  not  be  paid  attention  to. 
And  in  1928  when  the  power  of  his  party 
grew,  and  in  1932  when  Hindenburg,  the 
leader  of  the  German  establishment, 
handed  over  the  keys  to  the  govern- 
ment to  this  man,  he  was  a  nut,  and  he 
should  be  ignored. 

Let  me  say  right  here  the  group  that 
is  burdened  the  greatest  with  this  ig- 
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noring  what  happened  were  the  Jewish 
people  in  America  at  that  time.  They 
said  he  was  a  nut,  and  they  ignored  it. 
And  then  the  worst  occurred. 

We  have  vowed  that  we  should  never 
ignore  this  again.  We  have  a  historical 
lesson.  We  have  lived  through  it. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  say  should  this  body  spend  all  of 
its  time  condemning  people.  No,  it 
should  not.  But  should  other  groups, 
whether  they  be  African-American, 
Latino,  Catholic,  gay,  whatever,  on  an 
occasion  when  they  feel  threatened 
have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the 
well  of  the  floor  and  saying  we  must  as 
a  body  condemn  what  was  done?  Yes, 
by  all  means. 

D  1440 

That  is  not  again  an  option.  That  is 
our  moral  responsibility,  and  if  we  do 
it  in  a  sincere  way,  in  a  way  that  is  not 
hateful  or  divisive  but  unifying,  as  my 
good  colleague  from  New  York  said,  we 
can  build  on  that  and  start  doing  the 
positive  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  together  as  well. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  ABERCROM- 
BIE]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  in  my  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lantos]  and  his  strong  sup- 
port for  human  rights.  The  record  is 
well  known.  We  are  coUesigues  in  the 
Human  Rights  caucus. 

I  find  myself,  unfortunately,  in  a  po- 
sition of  rising  to  disagree  on  this 
issue.  This  is  a  question  of  free  speech. 

We  are  acting  in  an  institutional  ca- 
pacity here  today,  and  I  urge  all  of  you 
who  are  listening,  all  of  you  who  are 
observing  today  and  are  going  to  vote 
on  this,  we  are  being  asked  to  do  this 
as  an  institution. 

The  first  amendment  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.  The  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights,  which  I  also  subscribe 
to,  and  we  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression.  This 
right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  re- 
ceive, and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  regardless  of 
frontiers. 

When  one  stands  up  and  says  it  is  not 
free  speech,  it  is.  Free  speech  means 
driving  bad  speech  out  with  good 
speech.  It  means  taking  the  respon- 
sibility in  meeting  the  obligation  of  re- 
sisting tyranny  and  intolerance  every- 
where we  find  it,  and  we  do  have  the 
right  to  do  that,  the  obligation  to  do 
that  as  Members  of  Congress.  But  we 
do  not,  and  should  not,  have  as  an  in- 
stitution this  right  and  this  privilege 
to  condemn  others  for  what  they  have 
said  or  done. 
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This  resolution  could  easily  apply  as 
an  unpatriotic,  un-American,  subver- 
sive speech  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
Pick  anything  and  you  could  do  the 
same  thing. 

I  recall  very  clearly  in  "A  Man  for 
All  Seasons"  by  Robert  Bolt,  when 
Thomas  More's  son-in-law  confronts 
him  with  the  necessity  of  getting  to 
the  devil,  he  says,  "I  would  cut  down 
all  the  laws  of  this  land  to  get  to  the 
Devil,"  and  More  replies  to  him,  "Yes, 
and  when  you  have  cut  down  all  of 
those  laws  and  the  Devil  turns  to  get 
you,  what  then  will  you  use  for  a  de- 
fense?" 

I  can  tell  you  what  will  happen  from 
this,  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  on 
this  issue  will  be  seen  by  others  to  af- 
firm anti-Semitism,  affirm  anti-Ca- 
tholicism, affirm  racism  if  we  do  not 
vote;  we  will  be  put  into  the  position 
again  and  again  of  saying. 

If  you  do  not  condemn  it  as  we  require  of 
you  institutionally  in  this  resolution,  you 
will  be  seen  as  having  affirmed  that  which 
has  offended  someone,  that  which  is  subver- 
sive, if  you  will,  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  say  this:  As  a  human  being  and  as 
an  individual  Member  of  Congress,  I 
condemn  bigotry,  I  condemn  hatred.  It 
is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so.  But 
when  this  House,  constitutionally  es- 
tablished as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, contemplates  official  action 
in  the  same  vein,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  much  different  proposition.  Gov- 
ernmental sanction  against  any  speech, 
objectionable  as  it  may  be,  is  always 
suspect,  is  always  suspect. 

The  Constitution  has  proven  to  be 
our  strongest  safeguard  against  the 
Muhammads  of  the  world.  Let  us  re- 
vere the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  vote  down  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  abhor  and  am  Implacably  opposed 
to  the  antisemitism,  anti-Catholic  bigotry,  rac- 
ism, homophobia  and  defamation  of  Afncan- 
American  leaders  expressed  in  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Kahlid  Abdul  Muhammad  at  Kean  College 
on  November  29,  1993.  Further,  I  acknowl- 
edge and  share  the  concern,  pain,  and  out- 
rage which  motivated  those  who  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

The  fact  that  I  am  constrained  to  preface  my 
remar1<s  with  that  disclaimer  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  my  objection  to  this  measure.  We  who 
are  Members  of  this  body  know  that  our  every 
utterance  or  lack  thereof,  our  every  vote,  our 
presence  or  absence  at  this  or  that  event  is 
subject  to  scrutiny,  to  analysis  '  '  *  and  all  to 
often  to  misinterpretation.  Some  occasions, 
however,  hold  more  potential  than  others  for 
misinterpretation,  particularly  the  kind  of  mis- 
interpretation motivated  by  malice.  This  is  one 
of  them. 

There  are  many  Members  here  today  who 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  who  in  a  Dear  Colleague  letter 
of  February  22,  argued  against  this  resolution. 
He  based  his  arguments  on  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
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role  of  this  House  and  its  Members  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  our  Nation.  Yet  each  and  every  one 
of  us  knows  that  invoking  these  ideas  in  this 
case  will  be  seen  by  some,  or  made  to  be 
seen,  as  sophistry. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  avoid  con- 
troversy or  decisions  that  are  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation. I  assert,  rather,  that  by  opening 
the  door  to  this  pressure  in  this  instance,  we 
are  helping  Mr.  Muhammad  accomplish  the 
goal  I  suspect  he  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
his  speech:  provoking  reaction  rather  than  per- 
suading the  unconvinced.  Is  this  House  to  be 
stampeded  every  time  some  extremist  spews 
forth  words  of  hate?  If  we  become  the  pawn 
of  Mr.  Muhammad  by  passing  this  resolution, 
where  do  we  t»egin  the  catalog  of  unaccept- 
able pronouncements  which  we  must  now 
condemn  if  we  are  to  hold  ourselves  to  a  sin- 
gle standard? 

As  a  human  being  and  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  condemned  the 
bigotry  and  hatred  in  Mr.  Muhammad's 
speech.  It  is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so. 
But  when  this  House,  a  constitutionally  estat)- 
lished  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  con- 
templates official  action  in  the  same  vein,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  much  different  propo- 
sition. Governmental  sanction  against  any 
speech,  objectionable  as  it  may  be.  is  always 
suspect.  The  Constitution  has  proven  to  be 
our  strongest  safeguard  against  the  political 
currents  Mr.  Muhammad  is  attempting  to  gen- 
erate. I  believe  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
continue  to  look  to  the  Constitution  rather  than 
official  condemnation  as  the  best  way  to  foster 
the  atmosphere  of  good  will  we  seek  in  the 
civic  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  wish  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  friendly  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  hopes  of  bringing 
balance  and  substance  to  this  debate 
and  to  this  issue  of  repudiation  that  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  remarks  made 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Under  the  rules,  I  do 
not  accept  that  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  for  debate  purposes  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  He  just 
has  2  minutes  to  debate.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman object  to  him 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  gong  to  have  to  vote  against  or 
for  it,  so  I  would  just  like  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  find  out  from  the 
gentleman.  He  described  it  as  being 
friendly,  but  I  just  would  want  to  know 
exactly  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There  is 
nothing  to  object  to  at  this  time,  the 
Chair  states  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  So  there  is  no  unani- 
mous-consent request  in  front  of  the 
House  at  this  time,  then,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
con*6ctj 

Mr.  RANGEL.  All  right. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  on  his  reservation 
of  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  is  going 
to  be  germane  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  connected  with  this  resolution  in 
any  way. 

There  were  no  papers  being  passed 
out,  and  I  just  did  not  want  this  to 
move  forward  without  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  now  has  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  not 
using  that  4  minutes  in  responding  to 
the  right  to  object  reserved  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  state  that  again? 

Mr.  MFUME.  Am  I  on  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  has  re- 
served the  right  to  object,  or  am  I  on 
the  4  minutes  that  have  been  allo- 
cated? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct,  on  the  reservation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MFUME.  So  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  controls  the  time? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  author  of  this  amendment 
how  could  it  be  related  to  this  amend- 
ment and  whether  it  is  inviting,  wheth- 
er it  has  been  distributed,  what  it  is 
that  you  bring  before  this  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  clarify  it.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending.  The  gentleman  from 
California  objected,  or  would  object,  to 
unanimous-consent  request  of  offering 
an  amendment.  He  has  that  authority 
under  the  rules. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  The  gentleman  re- 
quested additional  time,  and  I  objected 
to  the  additional  time  until  I  could  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  be  used  in 
a  parliamentary  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  under  his  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object. 


Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MFUME.  The  amendment  that  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  was  an  amendment 
that  would  have  brought  balance  to 
this  debate  in  which  all  of  us  have  a 
sense  of  outrage  and  revulsion  at  re- 
marks that  were  made  at  Kean  College, 
but  many  of  us  also  have  a  sense  of 
outrage  and  revulsion  at  remarks  made 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body  recently 
in  which  black  people  were  referred  to 
as  darkies,  Hispanics  were  referred  to 
as  wetbacks,  and  Africans  were  re- 
ferred to  as  cannibals. 

I  think  that,  in  order  that  we  have 
some  balance  before  us.  not  to  even 
mention  the  issue  of  free  speech  which 
is  legitimate,  that  is  why  I  wanted  to 
offer  this  amendment,  and  I  regret  that 
the  gentleman  would  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  that  he  cannot  refer 
to  Members  of  the  other  body  and 
statements  made  by  that  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  now  has  4  minutes  of 
time  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Chair.  Is  the  Chair  tell- 
ing me  that  I  cannot  say  or  make  men- 
tion of  a  Member  of  the  other  body  as 
long  as  I  do  not  use  that  person's 
name? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman, under  the  rules,  cannot  refer 
to  statements  made  by  the  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  MFUME.  If  I  could  ask  further, 
may  I  have  permission  to  refer  to 
statements  made  from  someone  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  that 
is  a  Member  from  the  other  body,  the 
gentleman  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  MFUME.  With  all  due  respect, 
there  are  many  people  from  South 
Carolina.  I  am  not  necessarily  men- 
tioning a  Member  of  the  other  body  but 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman would  proceed  in  order  at  the 
Chair's  request. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear:  By  at- 
tempting to  offer  the  amendment  that 
I  did,  I  did  not  in  any  way  mean  to  di- 
minish the  offensive  comments  ad- 
dressed by  the  Lantos  resolution.  As  I 
have  said  repeatedly,  I  also  find  them 
racist,  sexist.  anti-Semitic,  anti-Catho- 
lic, and  homophobic. 

As  I  have  further  stated,  I  repeat- 
edly, over  and  over  again,  hear  from 
others  that  say  that  these  things  have 
to  be  addressed,  and  yet  we  seem  to  be 
selective  in  that  which  we  seek  to  ad- 
dress. 
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The  sad  matter  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  no  matter  how  offensive  those  re- 
marks are,  there  have  been  other  re- 
marks that  have  been  uttered  in  public 
that  have  been  just  as  offensive,  to  be 
sure.  Take,  for  example,  remarks  ut- 
tered by  a  person  who  resides  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  subject  of 
the  amendment  that  I  tried  to  address, 
where  black  people  were  referred  to  as 
darkies.  Hispanics  were  referred  to  pre- 
viously as  wetbacks.  Africans  were  re- 
ferred to  in  last  December  as  Can- 
nibals. 
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In  spite  of  how  repulsive  and  offen- 
sive those  remarks  are  and  the  way  we 
find  them  to  be.  we  certainly  have  not 
seen  a  resolution  in  this  body  or  the 
other  body  that  seeks  to  condemn 
them.  Not  until  this  unfortunate  event 
have  we  underscored  even  in  the  most 
inadvertent  of  ways  the  extent  to 
which  a  double  standard  is  at  play  in 
this  Nation  when  it  comes  to  offensive 
remarks. 

Since  those  remarks  were  attributed 
and  made,  every  member  of  the  black 
leadership  has  been  called  on  to  repudi- 
ate them,  elected  officials,  teachers, 
community  leaders  and  preachers. 
While  we  all  find  them  to  be  offensive, 
we  cry  out  for  balance  and  cry  out  for 
honesty  with  one  to  another.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  called  upon  like 
no  other  group  of  people  have  been 
called  upon  to  respond  and  to  react  to 
an  unfortunate  set  of  remarks.  We 
think  there  ought  to  be,  at  least,  some 
balance. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
record:  Black  people  are  neither  lazy, 
shiftless,  or  the  irresponsible  people 
that  people  in  the  media  oftentimes 
portray  us  to  be,  nor  the  second-class 
citizens  that  the  racists  in  our  society 
try  to  make  us  to  be. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  respect 
also  and  to  ask  others  to  hold  them- 
selves to  the  measurements  that  they 
would  hold  us  to. 

For  example,  if  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, which  does  not  decry  the  speech 
in  question  as  hateful  and  harmful  to- 
ward homosexuals,  and  it  does  not. 
even  though  the  speech  was.  are  we 
saying  it  is  OK  to  criticize  the  Pope  or 
someone  else  but  it  is  not  OK  to  go  out 
and  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  Mr. 
Muhammad  does  in  his  speech?  In 
other  words.  "Don't  do  this  about  the 
Pope."  and  "Don't  do  this  about  Catho- 
lics, but  you  can  say  what  you  want  to 
about  lesbians  and  gays." 

Lastly,  let  me  say  one  thing  about 
the  issue  of  free  speech:  It  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  lib- 
erties that  we  as  Americans  enjoy.  The 
French  philosopher  Voltaire  once  said 
that.  "While  I  disapprove  of  what  you 
say,  I  will  defend  to  my  death  your 
right  to  say  it." 

It  is  doubtful  that  I  would  be  here 
today  in  this  Congress  if  many  people 
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in  this  country  who  were  offended  in 
the  1960's  by  the  remarks  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  had  been  able  to  silence  him 
and  his  words.  While  it  is  our  duty  as 
leaders  to  stand  up  in  our  communities 
and  to  speak  out  against  harmful 
words,  harmful  deeds,  and  harmful  re- 
marks, it  is  also  our  duty  to  be  guaran- 
tors of  the  Constitution,  protecting  the 
fundamental  rights  of  Americans  here 
and  those  still  yet  unborn. 

By  passing  the  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  before  us,  we  are  getting 
ready  all  of  us  now  to  step  over  a  line 
that  will  set  perhaps  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  As  I  had  said  earlier,  I  will 
continue  to  speak  out  against  hatred 
and  bigotry  and  racism  and  anti- 
semitism,  and  I  ask  all  of  us  to  do  so  as 
well.  But  if  we  are  to  do  so,  let  us  not 
be  selective  about  who  we  rush  to  de- 
fend when  others  are  in  need  of  our 
help. 

I  would  prefer  that  my  colleagues 
look  closely  beyond  this  debate  and  try 
to  find  ways,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos],  has.  and  many 
others,  to  end  the  things  in  our  society 
that  bring  about  the  need  in  some  to 
make  these  kinds  of  remarks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  posi-. 
tion  on  this,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  inquiry  on  this,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  HYDE]  also 
for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  graciously  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurred  to  me,  lis- 
tening to  this  very  interesting  debate, 
that  we  are  making  a  national  and 
international  hero  out  of  this  scoun- 
drel who  has  uttered  these  disgraceful, 
awful  things.  He  will  be  the  only  per- 
son in  world  history,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  whose  speech  has  been  offi- 
cially condemned  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  can  see  advertisements  all  over  the 
world,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  who  do  not  look  kindly  on  the 
United  States,  "Speech  by  Mr.  Muham- 
mad tonight.  This  speech  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress." 

You  know,  Sam  Donaldson  makes 
$25,000  a  speech.  Maybe  Mr.  Muhammad 
in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  certain 
countries,  can  now  make  lucrative 
speeches  because  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do  today  and  what  the  other  body, 
unthinkingly  did  the  other  day. 

Has  it  ever  happened  before  where 
the  U.S.  Congress  officially  condemned 
a  speech? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
said,  has  Congress  officially  condemned 
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the  speech  of  Martin  Luther  King  or 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  leader?  You  know. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  my  friends,  each  of  us 
ought  to  condemn  the  terrible,  obscene 
things  that  Mr.  Muhammad  said  at 
Kean  College.  We  ought  to  carry  signs 
around.  We  ought  to  have  special  or- 
ders at  night  and  get  up  one  after  an- 
other and  condemn  the  speech.  We 
ought  to  write  newspaper  articles 
about  the  speech.  It  is  terrible,  really, 
it  is  disgraceful. 

But,  my  friends,  we  have  no  business 
officially  taking  a  speech  and  con- 
demning it. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde],  I  believe  said  this  is 
not  making  it  a  crime  or  anything  like 
that.  No,  we  are  not.  But  we  are  cer- 
tainly chilling  free  speech.  Yes,  it  is 
hateful  speech,  but  it  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  And  as  one  other  eloquent  per- 
son said,  the  way  to  counteract  that  is 
through  free  speech  by  the  rest  of  us. 

So  I  invite  us  all  to  make  every 
speech  we  want,  pen  newspaper  arti- 
cles, or  anything,  condemning  this  ob- 
scene speech  made  by  Mr.  Muhammad. 
But  let  us  not  go  down  this  path.  It  is 
a  very  dangerous  path  to  go  down  to 
start  condemning  officially.  We  are 
paid  by  the  Government,  this  is  an  offi- 
cial act  of  the  Government. 

What  is  next?  A  movie?  A  particular 
movie  that  just  shocks  us?  A  news- 
paper article  we  do  not  like? 

What  is  next?  What  a  precedent  this 
will  be. 

Yes,  ironically  we  may  make  Mr.  Mu- 
hammad a  rich,  famous  man,  but  we 
are  doing  the  Constitution  real  dam- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vote  calls  on  us  to  rec- 
oncile the  necessity  for  tolerance  in  a  diverse 
society  with  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Despite  my  strong  opposition  to  Mr. 
Muhammad's  reprehensible  remarks.  I  will 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

As  elected  officials  and  leaders,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  fight  intolerance  and  to  speak 
out  against  expressions  of  bigotry.  But  our 
powers  as  the  institution  of  Congress  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Any  Member  has  an  absolute  right  to  make 
a  1 -minute  or  take  out  a  special  order  to  con- 
demn the  Kean  College  speech  or  any  other 
specific  expression  of  bigotry  and  racism. 
"The  remedy  to  be  applied,"  Justice  Brandeis 
once  wrote,  "is  more  speech,  not  enforced  si- 
lence." 

However,  we  would  cross  a  constitutional 
line  were  we  to  vote  official,  congressional  dis- 
approval of  this  specific  speech. 

The  resolution  condemning  the  Kean  Col- 
lege speech  makes  the  Congress  into  an  offi- 
cial ratings  board,  scanning  the  landscape  for 
speeches  to  label  "Condemned  by  Congress." 
If  we  officially  condemn  this  one  speech,  how 
can  we  not  condemn  others?  Will  our  silence 
in  the  face  of  future  offensive  speeches  con- 
stitute tacit  acquiescence?  Will  we  condemn 
books  and  magazines  next?  Offensive  mov- 
ies? The  racist  or  sexist  comments  of  one  an- 
other? 


Government  is  not  powerless  in  the  face  of 
racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  intolerance:  hate 
crimes  are  subject  to  severe  punishment,  and 
have  been  raised  to  a  high  priority  by  both 
Federal  and  local  authorities.  Nevertheless, 
the  Constitution  limits  Government's  choice  of 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  intolerance. 
Where  the  intolerance  we  fight  is  expressed  in 
words,  the  first  amendment  imposes  limits:  we 
cannot  use  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
condemn  speech,  however  offensive. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  demor- 
alizing reasonings  of  some,  if  others  are  left 
free  to  demonstrate  their  errors  and  espe- 
cially when  the  law  stands  ready  to  punish 
the  first  criminal  act  produced  by  the  false 
reasonings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lantos]  has  6  minutes  left. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional 
20  minutes  be  allotted,  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  sides. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Twenty 
minutes? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Ten  minutes  for  each 
side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
will  be  recognized  for  an  additional  10 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]  will  be  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  343,  legis- 
lation condemning  the  racist,  anti- 
Catholic,  and  anti-Semitic  speech  of 
Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad,  a  senior  rep- 
resentative of  the  nation  of  Islam.  This 
resolution  denounces  all  forms  of  ra- 
cial, religious,  and  ethnic  intolerance 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos], 
for  introducing  this  resolution  con- 
demning bigotry  and  racism. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  343,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  important  resolution. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  dis- 
cuss this  issue  today.  Racial  intoler- 
ance within  our  communities,  ethnic 
violence  around  the  world,  and  reli- 
gious persecution  are  frightening  ex- 
amples of  the  devastating  affects  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  of  us  in  this  body 
have  found  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad's 
remarks  so  reprehensible. 

Mr.  Muhammad's  rhetoric,  made  dur- 
ing his  speech  at  Kean  College  on  No- 
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vember  29.  1993,  symbolized  the  hatred, 
contradicts  the  foundation  of  our  great 
Nation,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the 
very  framework  of  our  open  society. 

By  preaching  hatred,  we  incite  and 
condone  violence;  by  moralizing  intol- 
erance, we  tolerate  racism  and  bigotry; 
and  by  relying  upon  hateful  rhetoric, 
we  validate  racial  stereotypes. 

Instead  of  slandering  our  brothers, 
we  must  unite.  We  must  join  against 
the  forces  that  threaten  to  destroy  our 
future.  As  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  so  eloquently  said,  "We  must 
all  learn  to  live  together  as  brothers  or 
we  will  all  perish  together  as  fools. 
That  is  the  challenge  of  the  hour." 
Reverend  King's  comments  could  not 
be  truer  today,  than  when  he  said  them 
decades  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  free  speech  but 
does  condemn  the  content  and  sub- 
stance of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad's 
offensive  remarks. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  measure.  For 
the  passage  of  House  Resolution  343  is 
a  dramatic  step  in  combating  ethnic 
and  religious  intolerance  that  threat- 
ens the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Maloney]. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  troubling  that 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
has  caused  some  disagreement  among 
us.  Instead,  this  resolution  should 
unite  us. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  Jewish  to  be 
outraged  by  Mr.  Muhammad's  justifica- 
tion of  the  Holocaust. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  African-Amer- 
ican to  condemn  his  attack  against 
those  African-Americans  who  do  not 
share  his  distorted  views. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  lesbian  or  a 
gay  man  to  reject  his  vicious  smears 
against  these  individuals. 

And  you  do  not  have  to  be  Catholic 
to  be  offended  by  his  obscene  carica- 
ture of  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
free  speech. 

Mr.  Muhammad  is  free  to  say  what 
he  wishes. 

But  make  no  mistake — the  American 
people — through  us  in  this  body  as 
their  elected  Representatives — are  free 
to  condemn  this  kind  of  hate  speech 
and  reaffirm  the  true  American  values 
of  tolerance  and  human  dignity.  And 
we  must. 
Please  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  support  for  House  Resolution  343, 
condemning  the  hateful  speech  of  Khalid  Mu- 
hammad. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  no  right  Is  more 
basic  and  no  freedom  more  greatly  protected 
tfian  tfie  right  to  free  speech.  As  an  individual 
and  a  public  official,  I  remain  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  idea  that  we  are  entitled  to  express 
our  thoughts  and  our  opinions,  no  matter  how 
unpopular.  This  is  clearly  an  Issue  of  free 
speech. 

But  just  as  Mr.  Muhammad  is  free  to  ex- 
press his  deeply  wrong  ideas,  the  rest  of  us 
are  free  to  point  out,  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally, how  wrong  he  is.  We  are  free  to  point 
out  the  tragedy  that  such  unanswered  vitu- 
peration leads  to.  And  we  are  free  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  individuals  and  groups 
Mr.  Muhammad  has  maligned,  and  to  say  that 
his  remarks  will  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it  is  not  enough  to 
stand  against  hatred  and  bigotry  in  the  at>- 
stract.  Sometimes  one  must  acknowledge  an 
act  for  what  it  is  and  condemn  it.  I  believe  Mr. 
Muhammad's  speech  was  such  a  case,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
House  Resolution  343. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  speak  on  its  behalf,  par- 
ticularly because  the  vicious  words 
that  gave  rise  to  it  were  uttered  in  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  because 
Kahlid  Abdul  Muhammad  is  scheduled 
to  speak  Monday  evening  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Trenton  State  College. 

I  have  helped  organize  a  vigil  of  con- 
science for  Monday  evening  at  a  church 
near  the  college  so  that  our  local  reli- 
gious, civic,  and  academic  leaders  of  all 
races  and  all  faiths  can  reaffirm  the 
message  voiced  here  in  the  House 
today — that  the  vicious  bigotry  peddled 
by  Muhammad  and  condoned  by  Louis 
Farrakhan  has  no  place  in  America. 

Farrakhan  and  Muhammad  have  re- 
minded us  that  the  United  States  is 
not  immune  from  the  religious  and  eth- 
nic hatred  that  infects  so  much  of  the 
world.  Americans  of  all  religions  and 
all  colors  must  unite  to  fight  this  pes- 
tilence whenever  and  wherever  it 
makes  itself  known. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  supporting  this  reso- 
lution. Let  me  explain  why  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  single  out  Mr. 
Muhammad's  speech  from  the  welter  of 
vicious  nonsense  that  is  out  there.  Un- 
fortunately the  auspices  of  that  speech, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Farrakhan's  im- 
plicit affirmation  of  its  substance,  and 
I  disagreed  with  its  tone,  but  he  said  he 
could  not  repudiate  its  substance,  so 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
given  it  an  aura  of  respectability  in 
some  quarters.  We  are  not  talking  now 
just  about  some  raving  lunatic.  We  are 
talking  about  a  raving  lunatic,  but  he 
is,  unfortunately,  not  just  a  raving  lu- 
natic. He  was  a  high-ranking  represent- 
ative  of  Mr.    Farrakhan's   movement. 
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supported  in  his  substance  by  Mr. 
Farrakhan.  and  that  does,  I  think,  re- 
quire us  to  speak  out. 

I  agree  with  those  like  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  who  eloquently  pointed 
out  that  we  have  not  criticized  others. 
I  wish  we  would  change  the  rule  that 
immunizes  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  ever  being  discussed  by  us.  We 
can  respond  to  anybody  in  the  world 
except  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  a  bad 
rule,  but  I  do  not  allow  that  bad  rule  to 
say  that  we  cannot  respond  to  other 
cases,  and  the  response  and  reception 
that  Mr.  Muhammad  has  been  receiv- 
ing on  college  campuses  and  the  sup- 
port he  has  gotten  from  Mr.  Farrakhan 
justifies  our  saying  that  we  think  this 
is  vicious  nonsense. 

It  is  not,  from  my  standpoint,  a  per- 
fect resolution.  I  wish  it  had  included 
in  the  resolution  reference  to  his 
antigay  and  lesbian  remarks.  I  wel- 
come the  comments  of  many  here  who 
have  added  in  their  speeches  con- 
demnation of  that  homophobia,  and  I 
hope  we  will  continue  to  work  for  rec- 
ognition that  homophobia  has  been  as 
vindictive,  and  as  vicious,  and  as  dan- 
gerous in  its  negative  effects  on  inno- 
cent people  as  other  forms  of  prejudice, 
but  I  will  not  allow  that  to  restrain  me 
from  also  voting  for  this  resolution.  I 
will  work  for  that  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  this  again,  and,  if  we  do,  then 
it  will  be  broader. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  in  any  way  chilling.  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues  it  is  hard  to  argue  si- 
multaneously that  we  have  cured  Mr. 
Muhammad  and  made  him  a  big  shot.  I 
think,  in  fact,  that,  if  one  says  terrible 
and  vicious  things,  one  has  no  right  to 
silence  them  from  people  who  think 
they  were  terrible  and  vicious.  All  we 
do  today  is  to  exercise  our  right  of  free 
speech  in  response  to  the  free  speech  of 
Mr.  Muhammad. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  can  be  no  excuse  made  for 
the  remarks  of  Khalid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad. Such  blatant  bigotry  is  abhor- 
rent, and  should  be  condemned  by 
every  Member  of  this  House.  The 
speech  delivered  at  Kean  College  was 
hate-filled  and  racist.  It  is  a  stain  on 
the  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural fabric  of  my  home  State,  which 
enjoys  a  rich  and  progressive  heritage. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  understand  why 
Kean  College,  and  New  Jersey  State 
education  leadership  have  not  more 
forcefully  condemned  this  hateful  ti- 
rade. 

Make  no  mistake:  Muhammad's 
speech  should  not  only  offend  those 
targeted  in  Muhammad's  tirade — it 
should  offend  the  sensibilities  of  every 
intelligent  man  and  woman  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  speak 
out  against  this  ignorance  and  hate. 
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There  is  an  aphorism,  passed  on  from 
the  legacy  of  the  horrific  genocide  of 
the  Holocaust: 

They  came  first  for  the  Communists,  and  I 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Com- 
munist. Then  they  came  for  the  Jews,  and  I 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew.  Then 
they  came  for  the  trade  unionists,  and  I 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  trade 
unionist.  Then  they  came  for  the  Catholics, 
and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  was  a  Protes- 
tant. Then  they  came  for  me.  and  by  that 
time  no  one  was  left  to  speak  up. 

My  colleagues,  today  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  silent.  We  must  condenm  the 
hate,  the  bigotry,  and  the  violence  ad- 
vocated by  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad, 
today  and  always. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  not  only  by  the 
remarks  of  Muhammad — one  man's 
ramblings  which  we  can  repudiate — but 
for  the  message  of  hate  and  divisive- 
ness  that  goes  to  our  young  people,  our 
children. 

Among  the  most  serious  long-term 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  each 
of  our  communities  is  bigotry,  racial, 
and  cultural  enmity.  The  troubling  in- 
creases we  have  seen  in  bias  crimes  and 
incidents  of  intolerance  demonstrate 
this;  Last  year,  more  than  1,300  bias  in- 
cidents were  reported  to  the  police  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  Countless 
more  went  unreported.  In  America  and 
around  the  world,  the  politics  of  hate 
are  seeing  a  resurgence. 

We  must  take  every  step  to  stop  this 
rise  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial  at- 
tacks. As  we  debate  the  problems  of 
our  country,  and  solutions — welfare  re- 
form, crime  control,  jobs — we  must 
know  that  no  solution  can  work  if  it 
does  not  get  to  the  underlying  hate  and 
ignorance  which  we  see  all  around  us. 

Let  us  move  forward  today,  and  begin 
by  condemning  the  venom  of  Khalid 
Abdul  Muhammad.  Let  us  put  this  man 
behind  us.  But  as  we  move  forward,  and 
work  against  the  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  discriminations  of  Muhammad's 
kind,  let  us  never  forget  the  sobering 
reminder  of  these  remarks,  and  how 
large  the  job  ahead  of  us  is.  We  must 
all  join  hearts  and  hands  for  a  brother- 
hood of  Americans  in  our  schools,  in 
our  neighborhoods,  and  in  the  work- 
place. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Nadler]. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
Kean  College  speech,  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul 
Muhammad  urged  racial  genocide  in 
South  Africa,  which  has  seen  quite 
enough  of  that  over  the  years,  and  used 
ugly,  contemptuous  language  directed 
at  lesbians  and  gay  men  and  at  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

But  the  greatest  share  of  his  venom, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  spokesmen 
for  the  Nation  of  Islam,  was  reserved 
for  that  special  favorite  target:  the 
Jews.  Mr.  Muhammad  told  his  audience 
that  Jews  control  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  that  Jews  are  "the 
bloodsuckers  of  the  black  nation  and 


the  black  community;"  and,  perhaps 
more  chillingly,  that  the  German  Jews 
had  brought  Hitler's  Holocaust  on 
themselves.  "They  went  in  there,  in 
Germany,"  Mr.  Khalid  explained,  "the 
way  they  do  everywhere  they  go,  and 
they  supplanted,  they  usurped  *  *  * 
they  had  undermined  the  very  fabric  of 
society." 

These  remarks  surely  merit  con- 
demnation, and  I  was  heartened  to  see, 
in  the  weeks  since  he  made  them,  that 
they  were  condemned  by  a  wide  range 
of  political,  religious,  and  civil-rights 
leaders,  including  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out  despite  the  large  Nation  of  Islam 
following  in  their  own  districts. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  some  of  those  condemna- 
tions may  miss  their  true  mark:  the 
leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam,  Minister 
Louis  Farrakhan.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  truth  that  Mr. 
Muhammad's  most  horrifying  remarks, 
particularly  his  anti-Semitic  rantings, 
come  straight  from  the  teachings  of 
Minister  Farrakhan  himself. 

It  was  Louis  Farrakhan  who,  in  1985, 
asserted  that  "The  Jewish  lobby  has  a 
strangle-hold  on  Government  *  *  *."  It 
was  Louis  Farrakhan  who  told  a  col- 
lege audience  at  Michigan  State  in 
1990,  that  Jews  were  "sucking  the  blood 
of  the  black  community."  And  it  was 
Louis  Farrakhan  himself  who  implied 
that  the  Holocaust  was  a  punishment 
the  Jews  had  earned — and  perhaps  de- 
served again. 

In  a  speech  in  Hartford,  CT,  in  July 
1992,  just  19  months  ago — I  believe  this 
is  the  first  time  this  has  been  reported 
publicly — Louis  Farrakhan  said  he  told 
a  group  of  rabbis  the  following: 

Instead  of  talking  about  Hitler  so  much, 
you  should  ask:  Why  did  G-d  permit  that  to 
happen?  Was  there  a  lesson  to  be  learned, 
and  have  you  learned  it  yet?  Or  maybe  the 
lesson  should  be  repeated? 

Well,  the  entire  world  learned  a  les- 
son all  right,  and  that  lesson  was  never 
again  to  permit  demagogues  like  Louis 
Farrakhan  or  Khalid  Muhammad— or 
those  who  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
imply  that  the  leaders  of  African  na- 
tions practice  cannibalism— to  go  un- 
challenged. 

Because  history  has  taught  us — in 
Germany  and  Mississippi  and  Crown 
Heights — that  when  decent  men  and 
women  ignore  expressions  of  bigotry 
and  hatred,  those  expressions  have  con- 
sequences, and  words  become  actions, 
and  then  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  important  that  all  who  hear  this 
debate  today — especially  those  who 
might  want  to  find  a  good  side  to  Louis 
Farrakhan — to  understand  that  Mr. 
Muhammad  may  have  been  the  mes- 
senger one  night  at  Kean  College,  but 
it  is  the  message  of  Louis  Farrakhan, 
and  the  substantial  following  the 
demagogues  of  hate  have  found  across 
our  Nation,  that  must  be  the  target  of 
our  condemnation. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watt]. 

Mr.  WATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indi- 
vidual I  condemn  the  statements  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 
There  may  be  no  individual  in  this 
body  who  has  spent  a  greater  percent- 
age of  his  life  fighting  racism  and 
sexism  in  this  country.  I  oppose  this 
resolution  not  because  I  condone  the 
speech;  instead,  I  oppose  it  because  it 
opens  the  door  to  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  every  week,  in  fact,  every  day  and 
every  minute. 

We  have  too  much  substantive  work 
to  do  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  issues 
on  a  daily  and  minute-by-minute  basis. 
We  have  people  who  are  hungry,  illit- 
erate, homeless,  and  jobless.  We  have 
budgets  to  approve  and  world  conflicts 
to  deal  with.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  are  spending 
time  to  set  a  precedent,  to  take  up  on 
a  regular  basis,  resolutions  of  this  kind 
to  condemn  every  lunatic  who  ex- 
presses views  we  disagree  with,  views 
we  happen  to  feel  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  this  United  States  of 
America,  the  Mother  of  all  democ- 
racies. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Tucker]. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  for  many 
reasons.  First  and  foremost  is  the  fact 
that  I  believe  we  must  speak  out 
against  racism. 

There  are  those  who  have  alluded  to 
me  that  this  is  a  first  amendment  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  gentleman  who  made 
these  remarks  has  his  first  amendment 
rights  to  speak  out  even  if  we  are  not 
in  agreement  with  those  remarks.  But 
by  the  same  token.  I  think  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  who  are  well- 
thought  and  conscientious  leaders  of 
this  society  to  exercise  our  first 
amendment  rights  and  to  speak  out 
and  to  denounce  such  racism. 

The  prior  speaker  indicated  that  this 
Congress  is  certainly  poised  to  deal 
with  very  important  matters  and 
should  not  take  time  out  for  some  mi- 
nutiae such  as  this.  But  I  think  that 
this  is  an  important  matter.  It  is  not 
minutiae  because  the  coalitions  that 
we  need  in  order  to  do  things  in  this 
country  between  the  black  and  Jewish 
communities  and  other  communities 
would  be  jeopardized  if  we  do  not  ad- 
dress the  fact  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  attack  one  another.  We  cannot  live 
with  one  another  and  turn  to  one  an- 
other until  we  respect  one  another,  and 
certainly  even  Mr.  Farrakhan  came  out 
and  rebuked  and  reprimanded  and  repu- 
diated his  minister  for  these  remarks. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  gainsay- 
ing the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
remarks  were  repugnant  and  vile.  I  just 
hope  that  in  the  future  this  Congress, 
and  Senate,  and  the  House,  will  take 
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likewise  the  same  kind  of  response  to 
pernicious  remarks  made  by  other  peo- 
ple, whether  it  is  Senator  Rollings  or 
anyone  else  who  attacks  the  African- 
American  community  or  other  commu- 
nities. I  think  that  we  should  have  a 
fair  standard,  a  standard  that  is  fair  no 
matter  who  we  are  talking  about. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lantos]  for  making  this  effort, 
and  I  think  this  should  not  be  a  dispar- 
agement on  the  Nation  of  Islam  per  se 
but  certainly  a  repudiation  of  the  re- 
marks of  this  particular  minister. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Franks]. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  represent  the  district  where 
Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad's  speech  was 
delivered.  As  soon  as  I  learned  of  his  vi- 
cious remarks,  I  felt  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  speak  out  about  his 
acrid  and  violent  message  of  hate  and 
bigotry. 

Acts  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
on  the  rise  throughout  our  country. 
The  United  States  was  founded  with 
the  promise  that  all  would  be  welcome 
in  our  society.  Our  Nation  is  comprised 
of  a  wonderful  mix  of  religious,  ethnic, 
and  racial  groups,  all  of  whom  must 
work  together  if  our  union  is  to  survive 
and  prosper. 

Mr.  Muhammad's  speech,  in  which  he 
advocated  hate,  discord,  and  violence 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  and  eth- 
nicity, serves  only  to  foster  the  preju- 
dice that  is  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  Earlier  this  year,  I  circulated 
a  statement,  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  con- 
demning incidences  of  bias  that  have 
occurred  within  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  vi- 
tally important.  We  cannot  be  silent 
while  national  spokespersons  preach 
these  messages  of  hate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "aye"  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 343. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  there  is  left 
on  both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  has  9  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Hli- 
nois  [Mr.  H\T)E]  has  18  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Fingerhut]. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  initially  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume],  that  if  he  wishes  to  lead 
an  effort  to  change  the  rules  such  that 
he  can  speak  directly  on  the  subject  of 
the   remarks    to   which   he   addressed 


himself,  he  will  have  this  Member's 
support.  I  find  it  offensive  that  a  rule 
of  the  body  in  which  I  serve  prevents 
him  from  making  those  statements  on 
this  floor. 

Many  eloquent  things  have  been  said 
today  about  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos].  Let  me  just 
add  one  thought.  It  is  true  that  this 
resolution  was  prompted  by  the  par- 
ticular speech  at  Kean  College.  NJ,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  that  is  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  these  statements  have 
been  made,  and  that,  therefore,  by  this 
action  we  call  attention  to  a  speech 
that  is  now  over  and  has  been  re- 
marked on  and  condemned  by  many  all 
over  this  country.  These  remarks  are 
happening  every  day  all  around  this 
country. 

The  speech  has  been  given  at  Kent 
State  University  in  my  northeast  Ohio 
region  just  last  week.  I  heard  another 
Member  say  that  the  speech  was  going 
to  be  repeated  at  Trenton  State  Col- 
lege. It  was  going  to  be  given  at  Colum- 
bus, OH,  but  that  university  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  cancel  those  re- 
marks. It  is  happening  all  over  this 
country. 

The  message  we  need  to  send  today  is 
that  only  is  this  speech  abhorred  but 
that  we  are  going  to  follow  them  every- 
where around  the  country  and  we  are 
going  to  stand  up  to  it  everywhere 
these  remarks  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution  that  during  the 
recess  I  met  with  students  from  every 
public  and  private  high  school  in  my 
district,  and  I  asked  them  what  was 
the  single  thing  they  would  like  the 
most  from  their  Member  of  Congress 
and  from  the  adults  in  their  commu- 
nity and  from  their  parents,  and  they 
said  to  me,  "Congressman,  we  want 
role  models.  We  want  people  to  stand 
up  and  say  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  a  chance 
to  be  role  models  to  the  young  people 
of  this  country,  to  stand  up  and  say. 
"This  is  wrong.  We  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  every- 
where wrong  is  spoken  all  over  this 
country,  we  will  stand  up  and  be  role 
models." 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  properly 
said  this  afternoon  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  hatemongering.  Neither  is 
there  any  excuse.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  stand  silent  and  not 
condemn  expressions  of  racism,  anti- 
Catholicism,  anti-Semitism  and  ethnic 
and  religious  intolerance.  That  is  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Is  there  a  place  on  our  society  for 
racism,  for  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Se- 
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mitic  remarks?  I  have  to  say  there  is. 
It  is  a  price  we  pay  for  constitutionally 
protected  rights.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Mr.  Muhammad  can  speak,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  that  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  stand  up 
and  condemn  those  remarks. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Lantos  resolution, 
and  to  discuss  a  subject  as  painful  as  it 
is  important. 

Last  November,  Khalid  Abdul  Mu- 
hammad, a  spokesman  for  the  Nation 
of  Islam  gave  a  speech  at  Kean  College 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  speech  we  have 
heard  before. 

Mr.  Muhammad  described  a  night- 
mare; a  world  of  enemies  and  conspir- 
acies; a  world  of  division  and  violence; 
a  world  divided  by  prejudice  and  big- 
otry. 

He  described  the  same  world  seen  by 
the  Klan;  the  same  world  defined  by 
Nazi  ideology.  It  is  the  sameness  and 
familiarity  that  is  so  striking.  Only 
the  details  change. 

If  Mr.  Muhammad's  particular  fas- 
cination with  Jews  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, it  is  because  blacks  and  Jews 
have  always  stood  together  in  support 
of  civil  rights,  equal  opportunity,  and 
concern  for  the  underprivileged.  We 
have  always  worked  side  by  side,  chal- 
lenging our  country  to  live  up  to  its 
ideals.  I  know  that  my  good  friends  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  some 
of  whom  joined  me  last  year  on  a  trip 
to  Israel,  are  every  bit  as  outraged  and 
pained  by  these  statements  as  I  am. 

But  our  partnership  will  continue 
and  grow  stronger  because  the  bonds 
and  values  that  tie  us  together  are 
stronger  than  the  forces  that  would 
push  us  apart.  Perhaps  because  blacks 
and  Jews  still  contend  with  discrimina- 
tion today,  and  with  memories  of  even 
greater  injustice  in  years  gone  by.  we 
know  the  lesson  of  history:  hatred,  like 
its  victims,  knows  no  color  or  creed — it 
is  a  universal  temptation  that  must  be 
rejected,  wholly  and  completely,  at 
every  opportunity,  whatever  the 
source. 

And  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
end,  Mr.  Muhammad's  words  will  join 
all  the  others  like  it:  the  Nuremberg 
Laws,  the  Apartheid  Codes,  the  Jim 
Crow  Statutes.  Lies  can  never  sustain 
themselves,  only  our  silence  gives 
them  substance  and  life. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
we  join  together,  black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Moslem.  That  we  join  together  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth. 

When  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  ad- 
dressed our  Nation  from  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  he  urged  that 
we  "not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for 
freedom  by  drinking  from  the  cup  of 
bitterness  or  hatred." 

We  should  not  have  to  learn  this  les- 
son anew  every  generation. 
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Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Klein]. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
friend  from  California  for  bringing 
such  an  important  issue  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  for  setting  such  a  power- 
ful example  on  the  fight  to  protect 
civil  rights  for  all  people. 

I  find  it  particularly  disturbirig  and 
offensive  that  anti-Semitism  and  big- 
otry should  be  on  the  rise  again  in  a 
century  that  witnessed  the  Holocaust, 
the  most  horrific  period  of  genocidal 
anti-Semitism  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Yet,  bias  incidents  and  hate  crimes 
have  increased,  and  Congress  must 
take  a  stand. 

We  should  condemn  hateful  and  big- 
oted statements,  whether  directed 
against  blacks.  Jews.  Catholics,  or  any 
group.  I  am  particularly  disturbed  that 
this  speech  occurred  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey,  but  more  so  that  as  a 
result  of  that,  there  was  an  increase  of 
one-third  in  just  1  year  in  bias  inci- 
dents. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Kean 
College  remarks  represent  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  Americans.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  those  who  speak  in  the  big- 
oted and  hateful  manner  represent  a 
small,  albeit  vocal,  minority.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  of  all  races,  Af- 
rican-Americans, Anglo-Americans, 
Americans  of  all  ethnicity,  are  good, 
caring  people  who  believe  they  can 
work  and  live  together  in  harmony. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  be  eternally  vigilant,  be- 
cause even  one  incident  of  bigotry  or 
anti-Semitism  or  racism  anywhere,  is  a 
cause  for  condemnation  and  vigilance. 

It  is  past  time  to  erase  the  swastikas 
from  our  walls  and  smother  the  burn- 
ing crosses  on  our  lawns.  My  friends, 
join  me  in  a  simple  condemnation  of 
racism,  anti-Catholicism,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  ethnic  or  religious  intoler- 
ance, wherever  it  may  occur.  Support 
H.R.  343. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Franks]. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  9 
years  old,  some  white  racists  burned  a 
cross  on  my  front  lawn.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  killed  a  dog  on  our  lawn  and 
placed  a  dead  possum  in  our  mailbox, 
simply  because  we  dared  to  live  in  a 
certain  section  of  Waterbury. 

It  was  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity that  helped  our  family  during 
those  very  trying  days  against  the  rac- 
ist Ku  Klux  Klan. 

A  Catholic  priest  at  Sacred  Heart 
High  School  helped  me  to  be  able  to  get 
a  good  high  school  education  and 
helped  me  to  be  able  to  go  on  to  Yale 
University.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Muhammad  and  supported  to  a  degree 


by  Mr.  Farrakhan  were  anti-white, 
anti-Catholic,  and  anti-Jewish.  Yes, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  would  hate  blacks. 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  while  it  seems 
like  the  Nation  of  Islam  would  hate 
(tvyhites.  Catholics,  and  Jews. 
'  Hatred  and  bigotry  would  be  wrong 
regardless  of  the  direction  of  the  of- 
fense or  the  color  of  its  victim.  We  as 
blacks  cannot  constantly  point  to  oth- 
ers to  explain  why  certain  problems 
exist  in  our  society.  We  must  also  look 
at  ourselves. 

I  implore  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  not  to  utilize  any  of  its  tax- 
payer-supported resources  aiding  the 
efforts  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.  I  heard 
from  others  that  we  have  to  appreciate 
the  good  done  by  the  Nation  of  Islam. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  jail  today 
who  have  also  done  some  good. 

Hatred  and  bigotry  cannot  be  toler- 
ated, Mr.  Speaker.  Creating  friction 
among  the  races  is  wrong.  It  is  destruc- 
tive, and  it  must  not  be  condoned  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Inslee]. 

Mr.  INSLEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  sin- 
gle one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  I  believe 
detests  and  decries  the  speech  that  we 
here  consider.  The  suffering  undergone 
by  the  people  who  are  targets  of  this 
evil  is  incalculable.  I  condemn  it.  But 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
myself  condemning  it  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  condemning  it.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  make  Mr. 
Muhammad's  racist,  hate-filled,  big- 
oted speech  worse;  that  is  if  the  Con- 
gress now  highlights,  spotlights,  and 
headlights  his  worthless  prattle,  and. 
in  the  process,  drives  us  to  take  one 
small  step  backward  from  our  commit- 
ment to  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

If  this  institution  gets  into  the  busi- 
ness of  condemning  citizens'  speech,  we 
will  be  condemning  constantly  any- 
body whittling  away  at  the  first 
amendment. 

There  are  many  eloquent  champions 
of  the  first  amendment,  and  maybe  one 
of  my  favorite  is  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  bom  and  raised  in  my  home- 
town. He  said  something  about  how 
you  lose  free  speech  that  has  always 
stuck  with  me.  He  says  when  the  end  of 
free  speech  comes  in  this  country,  it 
will  not  come  as  a  curtain  coming 
down  instantaneously  and  dramati- 
cally. It  will  come  incrementally,  as 
the  day  ends  to  the  night,  in  the  twi- 
light, bit  by  bit.  inch  by  inch.  What  we 
see  here  is  one  little  inch  moving  back- 
ward. 

To  those  who  would  say  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  infringe  on  free  speech 
because  it  does  nothing,  I  ask  then, 
why  do  it  at  all?  The  reason  it  is  pro- 
posed is  because  the  official  declara- 
tion of  this  national  institution  carries 
weight.  It  carries  pressure.  It  carries 
warnings. 


If  free  speech  is  not  constitutionally 
protected,  we  shouldn't  fiddle  around 
with  this  resolution.  We  should  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  and  put  the  speak- 
er in  jail,  a  malicious  harassment 
speech  statute,  like  I  proposed  and 
helped  adopt  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. We  should  take  warning  from  this 
resolution. 

The  warning  is  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  see  no  end  to  these  condemna- 
tions. Voices  will  be  heard.  Why  do  we 
condemn  the  Caucasian  citizen  who 
spouts  racist  rhetoric  and  not  the 
other?  Let  us  not  put  this  institution 
in  the  position  of  tacitly  approving  ev- 
erything we  do  not  condemn.  This  is  a 
bad  policy,  it  is  a  bad  idea.  It  is  bad 
business. 

D  1530 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
resolution  for  me.  As  it  happens,  vir- 
tually my  father's  entire  family  was 
murdered  by  Hitler  when  they  were  liv- 
ing in  Poland.  I  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  anti-Catholicism  or  gay 
bashing  or  bigotry  in  general. 

My  concern  lies,  among  other  things, 
that  when  we  have  people  like  David 
Duke,  a  former  Nazi,  when  we  have  all 
kinds  of  people  in  the  United  States 
ranting  and  raving  about  sending 
blacks  back  to  Africa  or  all  kinds  of 
absurd  bigotry.  I  do  not  see  resolutions 
coming  down  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
They  are  ignored. 

My  concern  also  is  that  while  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  this  body  con- 
demns the  horrendous  and  stupid  re- 
marks that  we  are  discussing  today.  I 
fear  very  much  that  the  people  who  fol- 
low Mr.  Muhammad  or  Mr.  Farrakhan 
are  not  going  to  stay  up  too  many 
nights  worrying  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  condemned  them.  In  fact.  I  suspect 
that  if  we  want  to  see  that  movement 
grow,  probably  we  have  given  them  a 
shot  in  the  arm  today. 

To  be  condemned  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  many  communities  of  America 
is  a  step  forward. 

I  think  the  most  important  point 
that  I  would  make,  however,  is  that  if 
we  are  concerned,  as  we  must  be.  as  to 
why  that  type  of  movement  is  gaining 
a  foothold  in  the  United  States,  we 
should  ask  some  questions  as  to  why 
people  respond  to  that  type  of  garbage 
and  what  we  might  do  about  it. 

If  we  want  to  defeat  the  Nation  of 
Islam  and  bigotry  and  racism  and  anti- 
semitism.  then  most  important,  let  us 
make  the  U.S.  Congress  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  real  problems  facing  the  peo- 
ple in  those  communities. 

My  point  is  that  in  so  many  commu- 
nities of  America  today,  there  is  such 
hopelessness.  There  is  such  despair 
that  people  are  responding  to  the  worst 
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kind  of  nonsense.  If  we  want  to  defeat 
that  anti-Semitism  and  that  racism, 
then  let  us  give  hope  to  people  in 
America  today  who  have  lost  hope.  Let 
us  provide  jobs  for  the  jobless,  housing 
for  the  homeless,  food  for  the  hungry. 

Let  us  tell  those  people  in  those  com- 
munities that  the  U.S.  Congress  can  do 
more  than  just  condemn  certain  state- 
ments, but  we  understand  their  needs. 
We  are  going  to  respond  to  their  needs, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  that  we 
can  to  improve  their  lives. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  I  have  encountered  while  dis- 
cussing the  issue  of  welfare  reform  with  peo- 
ple in  Pennsylvania  is  the  need  to  go  beyond 
public  policy  rhetoric — to  address  the  reality  of 
systemic  and  individual  racism  which  still  lin- 
gers and  obstructs  opportunity  for  reconcili- 
ation and  advancement. 

Unfortunately,  at  a  lime  when  our  words 
should  be  healing  and  reconciling  to  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  proposed  public  pol- 
icy objectives,  there  are  still  people  in  promi- 
nent public  roles  whose  words  fear  down  and 
destroy. 

When  Khalid  Muhammad  refers  to  Jews  as 
bloodsuckers,  the  Pope  as  a  cracker  and  ac- 
cuses the  white  establishment  of  inventing  the 
AIDS  virus  to  commit  genocide  on  African- 
Americans,  his  words  cause  greater  destruc- 
tion than  can  be  easily  rebuilt.  What  concerns 
me  even  more,  however,  is  the  unwillingness 
of  Louis  Farrakhan  to  reject  these  statements 
and  try  to  rebuild  community  and  goodwill  with 
his  words. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  address  the 
almost  insurmountable  problems  facing  our 
inner  city  communities— drug  abuse,  teen 
pregnancy,  welfare  dependency,  and  vio- 
lence— is  by  rebuilding  the  community — from 
both  inside  and  out.  Many  members  of  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam  are  actively  trying  to  address 
these  critical  problems — but  a  community  is 
built  by  both  word  and  deed. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  its  words, 
when  affirmed  by  this  body  together,  will  be  a 
small  step  toward  rebuilding  some  of  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  statements  made,  and  not 
disclaimed,  by  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad.  It  Is 
a  rare  opportunity  to  model  reconciliation  and 
community  in  a  place  known  for  discord  and 
division. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  these  "I  was  not  intending  to 
make  a  speech  until  I  heard  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues'  speech." 

Mr.  Mohammad,  a  top  ranking  offi- 
cial to  Mr.  Farrakhan,  is  a  private  citi- 
zen. He  is  not  an  elected  official  and  in 
any  way  connected  to  Government.  His 
remarks  are  abhorrent,  but  I  think 
that  his  right  to  express  them  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

I  think  this  resolution,  while  I  under- 
stand the  intent  and  agree  with  the  in- 
tent, puts  the  Congress  in  the  awkward 


position  of  being  a  screening  board. 
And  I  think  it  would  set  a  precedent 
for  Congress  to  review  all  speeches,  all 
remarks  that  contain  any  racial,  sex- 
ist, or  inflammatory  sentiments  for 
any  kind  of  condemnation.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  going  to  spill  over  into  news- 
papers, I  come  to  the  floor  as  a  former 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  and  com- 
ing from  three  generations  of  editors  of 
newspapers,  or  books  or  magazines. 
There  is  already  an  arena  in  place  for 
this  type  of  condemning  action  that 
the  resolution  does  propose,  and  I  cred- 
it the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos]  for  proposing  it. 

As  elected  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  responsibility  to  speak 
out  against  intolerance  and  expressions 
of  bigotry.  We  have  done  this.  This  has 
been  the  appropriate  forum. 

With  grave  concern,  I  think  we  are 
setting  a  precedent  that  we  should  not 
set.  I  will  vote  no. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  see  this  as  a  free 
speech  issue.  Mr.  Muhammad,  a  top-ranking 
official  to  Louis  Farrakahn,  is  a  private  citizen. 
He  is  not  an  elected  official  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected to  the  Government.  As  abhorrent  as 
his  remarks  were,  his  right  to  express  these 
views  in  a  public  forum  are  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment. 

This  resolution  to  condemn  the  speech  puts 
the  Congress  in  the  awkward  position  of  being 
a  type  of  screening  board.  This  would  set  a 
precedent  for  Congress  to  review  all  speeches 
or  remarks  containing  inflammatory,  racial, 
sexist,  el  cetera,  sentiments  for  condemnation. 
Will  this  then  spill  over  into  books,  magazines, 
newspapers? 

There  is  an  arena  already  in  place  for  this 
type  of  condemning  action  that  the  resolution 
proposes.  As  elected  officials.  Members  of 
Congress  have  the  responsibility  to  speak  out 
against  intolerance  and  expressions  of  bigotry. 
The  appropriate  forum  for  this  type  of  action  in 
Congress,  in  my  view,  is  1  minutes  and  spe- 
cial orders  and  individual  remarks.  I  strongly 
believe  Members  should  make  their  opposition 
to  these  types  of  intolerant  remarks  be 
known — loud  and  clear.  But,  for  Congress  to 
officially  condemn  the  speech  across  constitu- 
tional lines  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Horn]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  close  call,  if  looked  at  strictly  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  this  House— the 
people's  House.  Should  Congress  be  the 
grandnanny  of  America? 

I  think  most  of  us  would  say  "no." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  good  people  do 
not  stand  up,  bad  people  will  poison  the 
well  of  our  representative  democracy. 

As  one  who  was  part  of  the  Senate 
drafting  team  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  I  remember  who  was  often  in  the 
room  besides  the  congressional  staff 
and  the  floor  leaders:  Andrew  Biemiller 
of  the  AFL-CIO;  Clarence  Mitchell  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  Joseph 
Rauh  for  the  Leadership  Conference  on 


Civil  Rights;  David  Brody  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League;  James  Hamilton 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Those  were  the  people  who  for  years 
had  walked  the  Halls  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  secure  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  Black  and  white.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  they  worked  inside  to 
establish  justice  and  to  achieve  what 
Martin  Luther  King  sought  so  elo- 
quently outside.  They  worked  together 
in  a  grand  coalition  because  what  we 
were  doing  was  right. 

By  passing  this  resolution  will  we 
make  false  heroes  out  of  some  of  these 
sick  bigots.  Perhaps.  Do  we  need  to 
speak  out  once  this  resolution  is  before 
us? 

We  do. 

I  shall  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  troubled 
that  we  are  considering  this  resolution 
to  condemn  the  speech  given  by  Khalid 
Abdul  Muhammad  at  Kean  College  last 
November.  I  am  troubled  not  because 
the  speech  does  not  deserve  condemna- 
tion, but  because  that  condemnation 
ought  not  to  issue  through  an  official 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  *  *  *  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 

the     people     peaceably     to     assemble 

*  *  *  " 

This  resolution  does  not  make  law, 
so  the  first  amendment  proscription  is 
not  literally  violated.  However,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  violates  the  spir- 
it and  intent  of  what  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  when  they 
drafted  the  first  amendment,  I  will 
vote  no. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  that  it's 
not  the  Government's  place  to  tell  citi- 
zens what  they  should  and  should  not 
say.  While  what  we  consider  today  is  a 
resolution  that  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law,  I  believe  that  this  body  should 
not  undertake  to  censure  any  individ- 
ual American  for  saying  what  he  be- 
lieves—however mistakenly— to  be 
true. 

The  weight  of  what  we  as  a  body  say, 
whether  as  law  or  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  too  great 
to  selectively  choose  which  individ- 
ual's speech  we  want  to  condemn,  and 
which  we  choose  to  ignore.  There  are 
far  too  many  statements  made  every 
day  that  reach  the  same  level  of  stu- 
pidity and  perfidy  to  which  Mr.  Mu- 
hammad has  aspired.  Are  we  to  spend 
all  of  our  time  as  thought  police  mon- 
itoring what  all  Americans  say  and 
considering  resolutions  to  condemn  the 
speech  of  those  we  don't  agree  with  or 
find  offensive? 

Mr.  Muhammad's  speech  was  a  racist, 
anti-Semitic  diatribe  that  I  would  hope 


all  of  us  as  individuals  would  condemn. 
But  this  institution  has  no  place  con- 
demning the  speech  of  Mr.  Muhammad, 
or  the  speech  of  anyone  else  for  that 
matter. 

As  Mr.  Muhammad  had  the  right  to 
say  what  he  did,  so  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  American  citizens,  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  under  the  Constitution 
as  individuals  to  condemn  the  hatred 
he  has  espoused.  However,  I  also  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  refrain 
from  putting  the  House  on  record  in  de- 
termining what  speech  is  appropriate, 
and  what  is  not,  by  voting  no  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lantos]  only  has  one  more  speak- 
er, if  I  may.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  North  Carolina  [Mrs. 
Clayton]. 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  rise  to  say  that  I  am  offended  and 
think  that  I  should  speak  out  against 
the  hatred,  the  bigotry,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  condemn  today,  but 
I  also  want  to  say  that  I  think  we  will 
do  ourselves  a  disservice,  those  that 
have  spoken  out  against  the  bigotry, 
which  we  may  be  the  victims  of,  to  use 
this  House  as  a  way  to  correct  that. 

I  think  the  Constitution  is  too  pre- 
cious, too  precious  to  even  speak  our 
views,  to  speak  out  against  those  who 
would  be  offended.  I  think  as  an  of- 
fended citizen  who  feels  that  this  in- 
deed has  been  an  offense  to  any  civ- 
ilized person,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  first  amendment  is  a  very  pre- 
cious right,  and  that  right  should  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members,  when 
we  vote,  to  consider  the  right  that 
America  is  very  well  known  for;  that  is 
a  right  even  for  our  enemy  to  condemn 
us  in  the  most  hateful  way.  This  is 
America.  I  urge  Members  to  support 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  in  sum- 
mary that  one  of  the  great  remarks 
made  when  our  country  was  founded 
about  this  body  is.  "Here.  sir.  the  peo- 
ple govern."  We  represent  the  people. 
We  are  a  representative  democracy.  I 
do  believe  people  of  America,  the  good, 
decent  people  we  represent,  are  af- 
fronted and  offended  by  the  venomous 
attacks  made  on  people's  religion,  on 
their  ethnicity,  on  their  race,  on  their 
color,  and  I  think  we  have  every  right 
to  speak  out  institutionally,  collec- 
tively, not  to  forbear  the  legal  right  to 
say  what  you  say,  but  the  moral  right 
to  say  what  they  said.  Nobody  has  the 
right  to  insult  people,  the  moral  right. 
They  may  have  the  legal  right.  They 
have  the  legal  right. 

We  said,  "Go  ahead  and  bum  the 
American  flag."  I  resisted  that,  but  if 
that  is  symbolic  speech,  certainly  ac- 


tual speech  ought  to  be  protected,  and 
it  is  protected.  However,  we  do  not 
have  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  be- 
come accessories  by  silence,  by  inac- 
tion, ratify  through  inaction.  Scripture 
tells  us,  "For  every  idle  word,  man 
must  render  an  account."  It  is  well 
said  that  for  every  idle  silence,  man 
should  render  an  account.  We  should 
not  remain  silent  even  in  the  face  of 
this  egregious,  poisonous,  venomous 
attack  on  all  that  is  decent  in  our  land. 

Speaking  for  the  people,  I  am  pleased 
not  to  forbid  this  language  being  ut- 
tered, it  should  be  uttered  if  somebody 
is  crazy  enough  to  want  to  do  that,  but 
to  condemn  the  lack  of  decency  in  its 
uttering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  yields 
his  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  for 
his  statement  and  for  his  eloquent  ar- 
gument. 

To  close  on  our  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
SWETT]. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lan- 
tos] for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor.  We  have  heard,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  debates  this 
House  has  engaged  in  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  We  have  talked 
about  symbols:  On  one  hand,  symbols 
of  hatred,  of  division,  derision,  vio- 
lence, and  disrespect;  on  the  other 
hand,  this  resolution,  a  symbol  that 
can  hopefully  bring  us  back  together. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  H'iTDE]  said  just  before  me, 
these  symbols  are  important  and  we 
ought  to  consider  their  moral  content. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  take  upon  itself  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  clearly  to  the 
public's  attention  actions  that  abuse 
the  respect  and  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  and  fellow  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  are  not  passing  laws  to  perpetrate 
any  kind  of  action  against  the  Nation 
of  Islam  and  its  members.  We  have  not 
done  anything  but  bring  attention  to 
the  Nation  that  these  symbols  of  ha- 
tred, division,  and  derision  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

In  1838,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  these 
words: 

All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth 
in  their  military  chest:  with  a  Bonaparte  for 
a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years 
*  *  *  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation 
of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or 
die  by  suicide. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  stand  up  to 
these  kinds  of  statements,  if  we  do  not 
make  a  symbol  of  this  speech  and  say. 
"We  cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of  action 
in  this  country,  "  we  will  surely  die  of 
suicide. 

I  support  this  resolution.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos],  for  bringing  it 
forward,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for 
their  unequivocal  support. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  conclude,  let  me 
say  no  one  in  this  House  is  more  com- 
mitted to  the  first  amendment  than  I 
am.  As  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
who  lived  under  both  a  Fascist  and  a 
Communist  police  state.  I  treasure  free 
speech  beyond  all.  No  one  here  at- 
tempts to  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to 
speak  freely,  but  no  one  should  deny 
the  right  of  this  body  to  condemn  a 
speech  of  hatred  and  incitement  to 
mass  murder.  That  is  what  this  body 
will  do.  That  is  what  the  other  body 
did  unanimously.  We  shall  do  no  less. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  remarks  made  by  Khalid  Mu- 
hammad, aide  to  Nation  of  Islam  Minister 
Louis  Farrakhan,  at  Kean  College  in  New  Jer- 
sey last  Novemkjer.  I  found  Mr.  Muhammad's 
speech  completely  offensive.  His  remarks 
were  obviously  racist,  anti-Semitic,  bigoted, 
and  homophobic — truly  malicious. 

In  spite  of  my  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  House  Resolution  343,  I  am  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  the  job  of  Congress 
to  evaluate  and  vote  on  personal  expressions 
of  bigotry  and  racism,  no  matter  how  offen- 
sive. Unfortunately,  prejudice  and  intolerance 
always  manage  to  rear  their  ugly  heads.  Con- 
gress could  therefore  devote  entire  days  react- 
ing to,  rating  and  responding  to  the  words  of 
individuals  like  Mr.  Muhammad. 

We  now  have  a  President  who  values  the 
diversity  that  is  America,  and  who  is  totally 
committed  to  our  ideals  of  equality,  justice, 
and  acceptance  of  and  respect  for  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  gender,  sexual 
preference  or  ethnicity.  I  would  therefore  like 
to  think  that,  instead  of  re-visiting  these  same 
issues  over  and  over  again,  each  generation, 
we  can  focus  on  moving  forward  with  our  ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  petty  prejudices  and  intoler- 
ance. 

Under  this  leadership,  as  Memt)ers  of  Con- 
gress, we  can  live  up  to  our  responsibility  to 
stand  up.  to  speak,  and  to  be  counted — not  for 
the  purpose  of  recognizing  or  validating  or 
drawing  even  further  attention  to  the  rantmgs 
of  the  Muhammads  of  this  world — but  instead 
for  reaffirming  our  beliefs  in  what  we  know  to 
be  fair,  hght,  and  good.  It  is  this  way  that  we 
can  silence  the  voice  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance— that  we  can  work  toward  healing  old 
wounds  and  becoming  the  America  we  can 
and  should  be. 

Condemning  and  striking  out  are  not 
enough.  We  have  to  have  the  foresight  and 
commitment  to  follow  through — to  take  the 
positive  steps  necessary  to  unite  in  our  broad- 
based  intolerance  for  all  prejudice,  hatred,  and 
bigotry,  regardless  of  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

I  in  no  way  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
any  approval  whatsoever  of  Mr.  Muhammad's 
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remarks.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
worthy  of  legislative  action.  Therefore,  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  of  having  to  abstain  from 
voting  on  what  is  a  most  unfortunate  issue  to 
come  before  the  House. 

Remarks  like  Mr.  Muhammads  are  offensive 
and  detrimental  to  all  Americans.  They  serve 
only  to  promote  hatred  and  intolerance — to  in- 
flame and  divide.  He  has  more  than  benefitted 
from  the  notonety  and  visibility  that  we  have 
already  lavished  on  him.  Neither  his  statement 
nor  its  author  merit  further  time  or  attention 
from  this  body.  We  therefore  need  to  move 
quickly  and  decisively,  get  him  out  of  the  spot- 
light, and  put  this  issue  behind  us  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  more  important,  relevant 
business  of  working  together  to  run  the  coun- 
try 

Mr.  FILNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to 
Congress,  I  decided  I  was  always  going  to 
vote  my  conscience. 

As  a  Jew  and  a  civil  rights  activist,  I  was 
sickened  at  the  remarks  of  Khalid  Abdul  Mu- 
hammad. His  litany  of  hate  offends  me  deeply. 
But  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress — an 
institution  that  is  bound  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution — I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  an  official  congressional 
joint  resolution  restricting  Mr.  Muhammad's 
freedom  of  speech,  as  given  to  him  by  the  first 
amendment.  As  a  body  of  government,  we 
must  uphold  the  rights  of  all  individuals, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their  stated  be- 
liefs. 

I  have  condemned  Mr.  Muhammad's  vi- 
ciousness  against  Catholics,  blacks,  gays  and 
lesbians,  and  Jews — and  I  do  so  again  today. 
Our  future  as  a  nation  lies  in  our  celebration 
of  diversity  and  our  burying  forever  the  evils  of 
racism  and  anti-Semitism. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  sworn  to 
protect  the  Constitution — a  Constitution  which 
has  preserved  our  freedom  and  liberty  for  200 
years.  Freedom  of  speech — no  matter  how  ab- 
horrent— is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  con- 
stitutional liberties.  And  Congress  "shall  make 
no  law  abndging  the  freedom  of  speech!" 

Today  we  can  condemn  the  vile  remarks  of 
Mr.  Muhammad.  But  my  question  is,  who  will 
be  next?  Does  a  majority  decide  at  any  point 
what  speech  is  abhorrent?  That  is  exactly 
what  the  first  amendment  is  all  about — to  pro- 
tect us  from  going  down  this  slippery  slope.  I 
vote  today  to  protect  that  right! 

Together,  we  can  build  a  nation  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  racism  of  Mr.  Muham- 
mad. What  our  Nation  cannot  survive  is  the 
slow  erosion  of  our  basic  freedoms. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  if  there  is  any 
precedent  in  this  Congress  for  condemning  an 
American  for  statements  he  has  made.  Neither 
Mr.  Lantos  nor  Mr.  Hyde  can  recall  such  a 
condemnation  ever  having  been  made  in  the 
history  of  this  House. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  statement  of  this  ex- 
tremist was  reprehensible.  His  bigotry  ex- 
tended not  only  to  Jewish-Americans  but  also 
to  Catholic-Americans  such  as  myself.  His 
words  truly  represent  outrageous  hate- 
mongering  of  the  most  vicious  and  violent  na- 
ture. 

As  an  American,  I  condemn  the  statement 
of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad.  However,  I  rec- 
ognize his  right  to  speak  these  awful  words 


under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  which 
I  have  sworn  to  uphold — even  when  the  exer- 
cise of  one's  constitutional  nghts  offends  me 
deeply. 

If  the  job  of  Congress  is  to  condemn  irre- 
sponsible speeches  in  America,  then  we  have 
taken  on  a  monumental  task.  We  cannot  stop 
with  this  speech  in  New  Jersey  nor  with  the 
rally  recently  organized  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
my  hometown  of  Springfield.  To  be  consistent, 
we  must  monitor  all  speeches  for  these  ex- 
cesses. 

This  resolution,  which  sets  a  precedent  for 
Government  action  against  such  outrageous 
speech,  is  a  mistake.  Let  us  spend  our  time 
attacking  the  causes  of  all  bigotry  in  America 
and  not  attacking  words  of  hatred,  however 
painful  they  may  be. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution  343,  con- 
demning the  remarks  by  Khalid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad at  Kean  College  in  late  November.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lantos,  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor.  All  of  us  in 
this  body  recognize  his  strong  record  on 
human  rights  and  defense  of  the  oppressed. 
As  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust,  Representative 
Lantos  knows  the  depth  of  suffering  and  how 
critical  it  is  to  denounce  this  type  of  bigoted 
speech  anywhere  and  anytime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  an  occasion  to 
speak  on  this  subject  before  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  In 
addressing  this  matter,  I  issued  the  following 
statement,  which  I  would  like  inserted  into  the 
Record.  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  in  con- 
demning these  evil  and  vicious  remarks. 

CONGRESS.MAN  STOKKS  RESPONDS  TO 

F.ARRAKHAN  Controversy 

Last  year  Rabbi  Kamin  and  I  wrote  an  op- 
ed piece  which  was  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  The  article  was  entitled. 
•Blacks  and  Jews  Can  Renew  Their  Old  Alli- 
ance." In  the  article,  we  stated.  'The  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  cooperation  between 
blacks  and  Jews  was  a  foundation  of  the  non- 
violent freedom  movement  of  a  generation 
ago.  and  in  drawing  from  both  communities, 
this  unity  symbolized  the  finest  of  American 
traditions."  In  that  same  article,  we  referred 
to  what  we  described  as  "the  rising  flag  of 
bigotry  in  America." 

Fitting  into  this  category  is  the  recent 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad at  Kean  College  in  New  Jersey.  His  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  were,  as  described  by 
Congressman  Kweisi  Mfume.  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
■evil  and  vicious."  More  specifically,  he  de- 
scribed his  remarks  as  "racist,  sexist,  anti- 
semitic.  anti-Catholic  and  homophobic. 

I  agree  fully  with  that  statement.  I  find 
Mr.  Muhammad's  words  repugnant  and  anti- 
thetical to  everything  I  believe  in.  As  one 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting  racism 
and  bigotry  in  any  form  in  this  country  or 
wherever  it  exists,  I  found  his  speech  ob- 
scene. 

Now  there  exists  some  public 
misperception  regarding  a  so-called  "cov- 
enant" between  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Nation  of  Islam.  No  such  cov- 
enant exists  nor  has  it  ever  existed. 

During  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Weekend.  Chairman  Kweisi  Mfume.  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  out  to  the  Nation  of  Islam  to 
find  ways  to  save  youth  from  crime,  drugs 
and  violence,  stated  that  we  were  establish- 


ing a  "covenant"  with  the  Nation  of  Islam. 
In  a  press  conference  this  past  week  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  he  confirmed  the  fact  that  there 
had  never  been  a  meeting  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  to  dLscuss  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  such  a  "covenant"  and  that  rep- 
resented his  own  effort  to   Teach  out." 

Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  described  his 
aide.  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad's  speech  as 
•vile  and  repugnant.  "  Farrakhan  has  also 
called  for  a  closed  door  summit  of  black 
leaders.  There  has  been  no  discussion  of  such 
a  meeting  by  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
have  reservations  about  such  a  meeting  and 
would  not  meet  with  him  until  he  has  openly 
and  clearly  disavowed  his  anti-semitic  infer- 
ences and  statements. 

Lastly,  we  must  continue  to  expose  all  who 
espouse  hate  in  our  society,  but  we  must  also 
get  past  the  rhetoric  and  get  to  the  real 
problems. 

In  an  editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post 
(February  7.  1994)  entitled.  'The  Farrakhan 
Furor.  "  it  says.  •Finally,  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  white  Americans  to  see  and  cite  obliga- 
tions for  African-American  leaders  without 
understanding  that  these  are  their  own  obli- 
gations as  well.  We  are  speaking  here  not 
only  of  a  duty  to  condemn  comparable  hate- 
ful talk  when  it  is  perpetrated  by  one  of 
their  own.  but  also  of  shared  responsibility 
for  creating  an  environment  in  which  mes- 
sages of  scapegoating  and  spite  cannot  find 
resonance.  Black  and  white  leaders  and  citi- 
zens alike  need  to  reject  the  diverting  ha- 
tred. But  that,  in  a  way.  may  be  the  easier 
part.  They  must  also  pursue  the  essential 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  conditions  in 
which  such  hatred  can  flourish." 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  prides 
itself  on  being  the  Garden  State,  but  no  one 
should  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it 
provides  fertile  ground  for  the  kind  of  vile 
hatemongering  that  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad 
has  attempted  to  plant  in  New  Jersey. 

I  commend  the  House  for  acting  today  to 
add  its  voice  of  condemnation  to  that  of  public 
officials  in  New  Jersey,  which  include  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  and  the  bipartisan  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation. 

Those  of  us  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  this 
venom  spewn  forth  on  our  own  soil,  know  that 
hate-filled  diatribes  like  this  must  be  met  head 
on  by  men  and  women  everywhere  who  be- 
lieve in  loving  thy  neighbor. 

The  only  way  America  can  hope  to  be  true 
to  the  words  of  our  founding  document,  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  is  to  forcefully 
condemn  the  words  and  actions  of  those  who 
seek  to  divide  us,  driven  by  bigotry,  ignorance, 
hatred,  and  intolerance. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  abhor  the 
statement  of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad  with 
every  sense  of  outrage  I  possess.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  that.  Mr.  Muhammad  is  a 
private  citizen  and  is  not  a  prominent  individ- 
ual. We  should  individually  express  our  dis- 
pleasure, horror,  outrage,  and  shock  at  the 
sentiments  Mr.  Muhammad  purveyed,  but  he 
is  not  an  elected  official  or  associated  with 
Government.  We  cannot,  the  Congress  can- 
not, be  a  screening  board  for  the  purpose  of 
approving  or  disapproving  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  private  citizens.  As  an  individual 
Congressman  I  strongly  personally  repudiate 
the  sentiments  of  Khalid  Abdul  Muhammad 
which  are  the  subject  of  House  Resolution 
343. 


Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  able 
to  participate  in  the  debate  today  on  House 
Resolution  343 — a  resolution  to  condemn  the 
bigoted  speech  given  by  Khalid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad at  Kean  College  on  November  29,  1993. 
In  a  letter  I  sent  to  my  constituents,  I  wrote 
that— 

I  bring  my  view  that  all  bigotry  is  the 
same  from  my  own  experiences  growing  up  in 
segregated  Washington,  my  work  as  a  young 
person  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  my 
professional  life  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer, 
former  Chair  of  the  New  York  City  Human 
Rights  Committee  and  former  Chair  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. I  remain  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr.  and  wish  more  than  ever  for 
his  leadership.  The  bigotry  and  insensitivity 
to  groups  other  than  one's  own  that  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years  are  a  challenge  to  me 
and  to  others  to  help  revive  King's  teach- 
ings, and  my  own  lifelong  personal  commit- 
ment as  well,  that  anti-Semitism  and  big- 
otry of  all  kinds  against  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  must  be  exposed  and  expunged. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
remarks  I  made  upon  receiving  the  1994  Civil 
Rights  Leadership  Award  at  the  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  Commemorative  Observance  at 
the  Embassy  of  Israel  on  January  27,  1994. 

I  accept  with  appreciation  this  civil  rights 
leadership  award  at  this  special  moment 
that  cries  out  for  civil  rights  leadership. 

The  experience  of  being  black  in  America 
has  taught  most  of  us  how  to  respond  when 
African  Americans,  the  traditional  and  con- 
tinuing targets  of  bigotry,  are  attacked  or 
when  there  is  even  a  whisper  of  insensitivity 
toward  race.  But  too  many  have  lost  their 
voices  or  worse,  engaged  in  apologias,  when 
the  targets  were  not  ourselves. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  moral  authority 
black  people  have  historically  brought  to  the 
great  moral  and  human  rights  issues  of  the 
time.  Too  much  of  that  authority  has  al- 
ready been  squandered  in  the  failure  to  ade- 
quately communicate  the  indivisibility  and 
reciprocity  of  human  and  civil  rights.  The 
traditional  moral  authority  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  has  not  been  entirely  pre- 
served. It  must  now  be  entirely  reclaimed. 

It  is  African  Americans  who  have  set  such 
high  standards  for  judging  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice. No  wonder  others  insist  upon  holding 
us  to  those  standards.  We  cannot  continue  to 
allow  large  audiences  in  arenas  and  most  of 
all  on  college  campuses  to  hear  unrebutted. 
raw  bigotry  of  the  kind  that  turned  our 
stomachs  when  analogous  stereotypes  were 
spoken  of  blacks  and  galvanized  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  special,  tragic  irony  in  anti-semi- 
tism  in  the  black  community  in  particular. 
American  Jews  have  always  been  first  in  line 
for  human  rights  in  general  and  black  civil 
rights  in  particular.  How  perverse  it  is  to 
single  out  for  bigoted  references  those  who 
have  always  been  our  foremost  allies  in 
every  step  toward  freedom  that  we  have 
taken  and  in  the  legLslation  brought  forward 
every  day  by  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus. Whether  the  words  are  casual  references 
that  remark  on  Jews  or  Catholics  or  others 
or  whether  they  are  plainly  ignorant  con- 
spiracy theories,  they  need  strong  but  care- 
ful rebuttal  and  thoughtful  teaching. 

This  is  moral  leadership  that  must  be 
taken  on  with  care.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
pudiate antisemitism.  We  must  go  further. 
We  must  take  a  leaf  from  the  teachings  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Without  contribut- 
ing to  existing  polarization,  he  found  ways 


to  approach  with  compassion  those  who 
hated  blacks.  In  the  same  spirit.  Black  lead- 
ership must  find  constructive  but  candid,  un- 
adorned ways  to  reach  those  among  us  whose 
words  betray  their  own  lofty  and  principled 
heritage. 

In  the  name  of  that  heritage,  in  the  name 
of  the  great  American  civil  rights  movement 
that  has  always  insisted  that  human  rights 
is  a  universal  principle  judged  by  one  and 
only  one  standard.  I  accept  today's  award  as 
a  worthy  and  urgent  challenge. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  joined  with 
a  minority  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  against 
House  Resolution  343,  a  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  bigoted  speech  given  by  Khalid 
Abdul  Muhammad  at  Kean  College  this  past 
November.  Few  of  the  votes  I  have  cast  while 
serving  in  this  body  have  been  more  troubling 
than  this  one. 

Mr.  Muhammad's  speech  was  one  of  the 
most  venomous,  hate-filled  diatribes  I  have 
ever  read.  As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Israel, 
I  was  especially  nauseated  by  the  speech's 
anti-Semitic  content.  In  addition,  it  attacked 
women.  Catholics,  gays,  and  lesbians  all  in 
language  seemingly  intended  to  stir  the  most 
vile  emotions.  Perhaps  even  more  disturbing 
than  the  speech  was  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion it  received  from  the  young,  impressionable 
audience.  It  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  loudly  condemn  such 
poison  and  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  all 
who  hear  Mr.  Muhammad's  message  have  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  see  that  his  mes- 
sage is  rejected. 

However,  as  abhorrent  as  were  Mr. 
Muhammad's  remarks,  I  could  not  bnng  my- 
self to  support  this  resolution.  As  disgusting  as 
his  comments  were,  his  right  to  free  speech  is 
protected  by  our  Constitution. 

My  friends  in  the  Jewish  community  have 
often  told  me  of  their  efforts  to  fight  hate  while 
protecting  the  rights  guaranteed  to  each  and 
every  Amencan  in  the  Constitution.  They,  like 
I  was  yesterday,  are  often  confronted  with  the 
difficult  dilemma  of  whether  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  rights  of  despicable  bigots  or 
limit  the  claims  of  these  hateful  few  from  the 
protections  given  all  Americans.  To  limit  the 
nghts  of  some  is  the  beginning  of  the  erosion 
of  the  rights  of  all.  As  vile  and  repulsive  as  Mr. 
Muhammad's  ideas  are,  unfortunately,  they  fall 
into  the  category  of  protected  speech. 

While  this  resolution  does  not  make  law,  I 
fear  that  it  violates  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
the  first  amendment.  Our  Nation's  founders 
never  thought  that  Government  should  be 
passing  judgment  on  the  speech  of  its  citi- 
zens, however  heinous  those  comments  might 
be.  The  Congress  must  never  take  lightly  its 
mandate  to  shield  all  citizens,  whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  from  the  tyranny  which  they 
themselves  may  espouse.  This  body  should 
not  put  itself  in  such  a  position,  but  I  fear  that 
is  what  we  have  done  with  this  resolution. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  let  such 
malevolent  talk  occur  without  condemnation. 
Elie  Wiesel  once  said  that  "Indifference  is  the 
epitome  of  evil."  To  permit  Mr.  Muhammad's 
speech  to  pass  unnoticed  would  provide  fertile 
ground  for  the  seed  of  his  hate  to  grow. 

As  an  American  who  believes  deeply  m  the 
pnnciples  upon  which  this  country  was  found- 
ed, I  denounce  Mr.  Muhammad's  diatnbe  and 
urge  all   Americans  to   reject  his   loathsome 
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Ideas.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  must  indi- 
vidually use  our  positions  to  condemn  such  di- 
visive and  revolting  comments.  However,  our 
institution  cannot  afford  to  give  in  to  the  pas- 
sions released  by  such  hate-filled  speech,  and 
collectively  pass  judgment  as  a  Government 
as  to  what  speech  to  condemn,  and  which  to 
not. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  denounce 
the  repugnant  statements  made  by  Khalid 
Abdul  Mohammad  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.  The 
resolution  we  will  approve  today  correctly  con- 
demns these  vile  statements  as  racist,  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-Semitic.  I  commend  Mr.  Lan- 
tos, the  author  of  this  resolution  and  himself 
a  victim  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  for  bnnging  this 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  a  great  moment  in 
our  country's  history,  the  opening  of  the  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Washington,  DC.  This  mu- 
seum is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  which  re- 
mains a  living  memory  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  Jewish-Americans.  On 
one  of  the  museum's  walls  is  inscribed  a  re- 
minder of  the  danger  of  silence  in  the  face  of 
outrageous  lies.  It  bears  repeating: 

First  they  came  for  the  socialists,  and  I  did 
not  speak  out — because  I  was  not  a  socialist. 

Then  they  came  for  the  trade-unionists, 
and  I  did  not  speak  out^-because  I  was  not  a 
trade-unionist. 

Then  they  came  for  the  Jews,  and  I  did  not 
speak  out — because  I  was  not  a  Jew. 

Then  they  came  for  me— and  there  was  no 
one  left  to  speak  for  me.— Reverend  Martin 
Niemoller.  1937. 

All  who  value  truth  understand  that  the  Hol- 
ocaust was  born  of  racist  and  bigoted 
thoughts.  Those  who  wrongly  believe  there  is 
merit  in  comments  such  as  Mr.  Mohammad's 
fail  to  recognize  our  resolve  to  stale  the  truth, 
again  and  again.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  our  century. 

Let  this  be  our  challenge — to  vocally  oppose 
those  who  cast  lies  as  truth.  Today  we  speak 
for  our  country  in  condemning  false  charges 
based  not  on  fact,  but  on  hatred  alone.  This 
challenge  demands  our  eternal  vigilance,  a 
duty  from  which  we  as  Americans  must  never 
shrink. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Tuesday,  February  22.  1994.  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  361,  nays  34. 
answered  "present"  29.  not  voting  9.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  29] 
YEAS— 361 


Ackerman 

Arme.v 

BallenKer 

Allard 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Barca 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Barcia 

.\ndrcws  ( NJ  i 

Baesler 

Barlow 

Applegate 

Baker  (CAi 

BaiTPtt  (.\E) 

Archer 

Baker  iLAi 

Barrett  (HI) 
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Bartlett 
Barton 
BatemaD 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bllbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bllley 
Slate 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
BoDilla 
Bcrski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CAI 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Card  in 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clement 
CliDger 
Clybum 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (ILl 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Doolittle 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 
Ehlers 
Engel 
English 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Everett 
Ewing 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fields  (TX) 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Foglietta 
Fowler 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks  (NJ) 
Frost 
Fune 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
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Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

GlUmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hufflngton 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johnson  (GA) 
Johnson  (SD) 
Johnson.  E.  B. 
Johnson,  Sam 
Johnston 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kim 
King 
Kingston 
Klein 
Kllnk 
Klug 

Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kreidler 
Kyi 

LaFalce 
Lambert 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Laughlin 
Lazio 
Leach 
Lehman 
Levin 
Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Man  ton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 


Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurclj- 

McDade 

McHale 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosl 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Prj'ce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 


Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stearns 

Stenholm 


Abercrombie 

Clay 

Dellums 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Gonzalez 

Hamburg 

Inslee 


Stokes 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Talent 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Tucker 

Upton 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

NAYS— 34 

Kanjorski 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Mazzoli 

McKlnney 

Miller  (CA) 

Payne (NJ) 

Penny 

Roberts 

Rush 

Sanders 

Skaggs 


V'olkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolf 

W'oolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Stark 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Towns 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 


February  23,  1994 

the    request    of   the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


February  23,  1994 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 29 


Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bonior 

Clayton 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Doman 

Fazio 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 


Andrews  (TX) 

Flake 

Goodling 


Hughes 

LaRocco 

Lewis  (CA) 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

Mfume 

Murphy 

Orton 

Pastor 

Rose 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traficant 

Williams 


Hastings 

Hllliaid 

Kennedy 


Smith  (OR) 

Thornton 

Wilson 


D  1609 

Mr.  BEVILL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  TRAFICANT,  ROSE.  SAW- 
YER, and  CONDIT,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER, 
and  Messrs.  HUGHES,  STUPAK.  and 
LEWIS  of  California  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  BECERRA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present."  Ms.  McKINNEY 
changed  her  vote  from  "present"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1610 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 343,  EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  A  SEN- 
IOR REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
NATION  OF  ISLAM 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be 
directed  to  correct  the  engrossment  of 
House  Resolution  343  to  reflect  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  "Khalid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objection  to 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENSE-OF-THE-HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  rise? 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  sense-of-the-House  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  racist  and  offen- 
sive comments  attributed  to  a  notable 
resident  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  Speaker's  guidelines,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  recognized  to  offer  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MFUME.  May  I  ask  the  Speaker 
what  the  guidelines  state? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  has  announced  a  policy  of  con- 
ferring recognition  for  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  for  the  consideration  of 
unreported  bills  and  resolutions  only 
when  assured  that  the  majority  and 
minority  floor  and  committee  leader- 
ship have  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  proper  and  in  order  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  waive  the  rule  that 
the  Speaker  just  read  to  the  body? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No,  it 
would  not  be  proper. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Speaker  that 
recognition  for  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests will  hot  be  conferred  under  the 
Speaker's  guidelines. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


GOALS  2000;  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1804) 
to  improve  learning  and  teaching  by 
providing  a  national  framework  for 
education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  sys- 
temic changes  needed  to  ensure  equi- 
table educational  opportunities  and 
high  levels  of  educational  achievement 
for  all  American  students;  to  provide  a 


framework  for  reauthorization  of  all 
Federal  education  programs;  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  to  skill 
standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes",  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Senate  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
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Sec.  1207.  Report  by  the  Administrator. 
Sec.  1208.  Preemption. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a 
framework  for  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  described  in  title  I  of  this  Act 
by- 

(1)  promoting-  coherent,  nationwide,  sys- 
temic education  reform; 

(2)  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  classroom; 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  education  reform; 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair 
mechanisms  for— 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
United  States  education  reform; 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification   of    high-quality,    internationally' 
competitive  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards; 

(C)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  opportunity-to-learn  standards; 
and 

(D)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality  assessment  meas- 
ures that  reflect  the  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  student  performance 
standards: 

(5)  supporting  new  initiatives  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  meet  high  standards;  and 

(6i  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  programs 
by- 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  eq- 
uity that  will  guide  all  Federal  education 
and  related  programs: 

(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
high-quality,  internationally  competitive 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
that  all  students,  including  disadvantaged 
students,  students  with  diverse  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with 
disabilities,  students  with  limited-English 
proficiency,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents, will  be  expected  to  achieve; 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality,  internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  all  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  a^d  schools 
should  achieve; 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  State 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  improve- 
ment plans  that  will  provide  a  coherent 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  reau- 
thorized Fe<leral  education  and  related  pro- 
grams in  an  integrated  fashion  that  effec- 
tively educates  all  children; 

(E)  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  schools  serving  students 
with  high  needs,  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  improvement  plans:  and 

(F)  promoting  the  use  of  technology  to  en- 
able all  students  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act  (other  than  in  titles  V 
andlXi— 

(1)  the  term  "all  children"  means  children 
from  all  backgrounds  and  circumstances,  in- 
cluding disadvantaged  children,  children 
with  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  children  with  disabilities,  chil- 
dren with  limited-English  proficiency,  chil- 
dren who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  and 
academically  talented  children; 

(2)  the  term  "all  students"  means  students 
from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic. 


and  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, students  with  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, students  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  and  academically  talented  students; 

(3)  the  term  "assessment"  means  the  over- 
all process  and  instrument  used  to  measure 
student  attainment  of  content  standards,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  need  not  include  the  dis- 
crete items  that  comprise  each  assessment; 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means 
broad  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  students  should  acquire  in  a  particular 
subject  area; 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State; 

(6)  the  term  "intergenerational  mentoring 
program"  means  a  program  that— 

(A)  matches  adult  mentors,  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  older  mentors,  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  age  children  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  experience  and  skills; 

(B)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
or  governmental  agency; 

(C)  provides  opportunities  for  older  indi- 
viduals to  be  involved  in  the  design  and  oper- 
ation of  the  program:  and 

(D)  has  established,  written  mechanisms 
for  screening  mentors,  orienting  mentors 
and  proteges,  matching  mentors  and  pro- 
teges, and  monitoring  mentoring  relation- 
ships; 

(7)  the  terms  "interoperable"  and  "inter- 
operability" refers  to  the  ability  to  easily 
exchange  data  with,  and  connect  to.  other 
hardware  and  software  in  order  to  provide 
the  greatest  accessibility  for  all  students; 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  except  that  such  term 
may  include  a  public  school  council  if  such 
council  is  mandated  by  State  law; 

(9)  the  term  "opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards" means  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn,  including  ways  of 
measuring  the  extent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards are  being  met: 

(10)  the  term  "outlying  areas"  means 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Palau ).  and  the  Freely  Associ- 
ated States; 

(11)  the  term  "performance  standards" 
means  concrete  examples  and  explicit  defini- 
tions of  what  students  have  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  to  demonstrate  that  such  students 
are  proficient  in  the  skills  and  knowledge 
framed  by  content  standards; 

(12)  the  term  "public  telecommunication 
entity"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  397(12)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

(13)  the  term  "related  services"  includes 
the  types  of  services  described  in  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 

(14)  the  term  "schoor"  means  a  public 
school  that  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  educational  agency  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or.  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  section  314(b).  a  school  that  is  oper- 
ated or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; 

(15)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  other- 
wise specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation: 

(16)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(17)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 


section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

(18)  the  term  "technology"  means  the  lat- 
est state-of-the-art  technology  products  and 
services,  such  as  closed  circuit  television 
systems,  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams and  services,  cable  television,  sat- 
ellite, copper  and  fiber  optic  transmission, 
computer,  video  and  audio  laser  and  CD-ROM 
disks,  and  video  and  audio  tapes,  or  other 
technologies. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish 
National  Education  Goals. 

SEC.  102.  NATION,\L  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  School  readiness.- 

(A)  Go.^L.— By  the  year  2000.  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  all  children,  including  disadvantaged 
and  disabled  children,  will  have  access  to 
high-quality  and  developmentaily  appro- 
priate preschool  programs  that  help  prepare 
children  for  school; 

(ii)  every  parent  in  the  United  States  will 
be  a  child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time 
each  day  to  helping  such  parent's  preschool 
child  learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to 
the  training  and  support  parents  need;  and 

(iii)  children  will  receive  the  nutrition, 
physical  activity  experiences,  and  health 
care  needed  to  arrive  at  school  with  healthy 
minds  and  bodies,  and  the  number  of  low- 
birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced through  enhanced  prenatal  health  sys- 
tems. 

(2)  School  completion.— 

(A)  Go.^L.- By  the  year  2000.  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent. 

(B)  0B.JECT1VES.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
high  school  dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of 
high  school  students  who  do  drop  out  of 
school  will  successfully  complete  a  high 
school  degree  or  its  equivalent;  and 

(ii)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  United  States  students  from  minor- 
ity backgrounds  and  their  nonminority 
counterparts  will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student    .^chieve.ment    and    citize.v- 

SHIP.— 

(A)  Goal. -By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 
subject  matter  including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  foreign  languages,  civics  and 
government,  economics,  arts,  history,  and 
geography,  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to 
use  their  minds  well,  so  students  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
Nation's  modern  economy. 

(B)  Ob,jectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  elemen- 
tary "and  secondary  students  will  increase 
significantly  in  every  quartile.  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  minority  students  in  each  quar- 
tile will  more  closely  reflect  the  student 
population  as  a  whole: 

(ii)  the  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 
lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(iii)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citi- 


zenship, good  health,  community  service, 
and  personal  responsibility; 

(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  to  en- 
sure all  students  are  healthy  and  fit; 

(v)  the  percentage  of  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase;  and 

(vi)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  heritage  of  our  Nation  and 
about  the  world  community. 

(4)  Mathematics  and  science.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement. 

(B)  OB.IECTIVES.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  mathematics  and  science  education,  in- 
cluding the  metric  system  of  measurement, 
will  be  strengthened  throughout  the  edu- 
cational system,  especially  in  the  early 
grades: 

(ii)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  sub- 
stantive background  in  mathematics  and 
science  will  increase  by  50  percent  from  the 
number  of  such  teachers  in  1992;  and 

(iii)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly. 

(5)  Adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000,  every  adult 
United  States  citizen  will  be  literate  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  every  major  United  States  business  will 
be  involved  in  strengthening  the  connection 
between  education  and  work; 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs; 

(iii)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding programs  at  libraries,  that  are  de- 
signed to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of 
the  growing  number  of  part-time  and  mid-ca- 
reer students,  will  increase  substantially; 

(iv)  the  proportion  of  qualified  students, 
especially  minorities,  who  enter  college,  who 
complete  at  least  2  years  of  college,  and  who 
complete  their  degree  programs,  will  in- 
crease substantially;  and 

(V)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  increase  substantially. 

(6)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  alcohol-  and 
drug-free  schools.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
in  the  United  States  will  be  free  of  drugs, 
firearms,  alcohol,  and  violence  and  will  offer 
a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  that — 

(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use.  possession,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol; 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  governmental  and 
community  organizations  will  work  together 
to  ensure  that  schools  provide  a  healthy  en- 
vironment and  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  chil- 
dren; 

(iii)  every  school  district  will  develop  a  se- 
quential,       comprehensive        kindergarten 


through  twelfth  grade  drug  and  alcohol  pre- 
vention education  program; 

(iv)  drug  and  alcohol  curriculum  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  sequential, 
comprehensive  health  education; 

(v)  community-based  teams  should  be  or- 
ganized to  provide  students  and  teachers 
with  needed  support;  and 

(Vi)  every  school  should  work  to  eliminate 
sexual  harassment. 

(7)  Parental  participation.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
will  promote  partnerships  that  will  increase 
parental  involvement  and  participation  in 
promoting  the  social,  emotional  and  aca- 
demic growth  of  children. 

(B)  OaiECTiVES.- The  objectives  for  the 
Goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that— 

(i)  every  State  will  develop  policies  to  as- 
sist local  schools  and  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  increasing  partnerships 
that  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  parents 
and  the  home,  including  parents  of  children 
who  are  disadvantaged  or  bilingual,  or  par- 
ents of  children  with  disabilities: 

(ii)  every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decision-making  at 
school:  and 

(iii)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  schools  are  adequately  supported 
and  will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high 
standards  of  accountability. 

(8)  Teacher  education  and  professional 
development.— 

(A)  Goal.— By  the  year  2000.  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  their  pro- 
fessional skills  and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  in- 
struct and  prepare  all  American  students  for 
the  next  century. 

(B)  Objectives.— The  objectives  for  the 
goal  established  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
that— 

(i)  all  teachers  will  have  access  to 
preservice  teacher  education  and  continuing 
professional  development  activities  that  will 
provide  such  teachers  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  to  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population  with  a  variety  of 
educational,  social,  and  health  needs; 

(ii)  all  teachers  will  have  continuing  op- 
portunities to  acquire  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  teach  challenging  sub- 
ject matter  and  to  use  emerging  new  meth- 
ods, forms  of  assessment,  and  technologies; 

(iii)  States  and  school  districts  will  create 
integrated  strategies  to  attract,  recruit,  pre- 
pare, retrain,  and  support  the  continued  pro- 
fessional development  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  educators,  so  that  there  is 
a  highly  talented  work  force  of  professional 
educators  to  teach  challenging  subject  mat- 
ter: and 

(iv)  partnerships  will  be  established,  when- 
ever possible,  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  par- 
ents, and  local  labor,  business,  and  profes- 
sional associations  to  provide  and  support 
programs  for  the  professional  development  of 
educators. 
TITLE  n— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REFORM 

LEADERSHIP,  STANDARDS,  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PANEL 
SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 
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(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  National  Education  Goals; 

(3)  periodically  reviewing  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives described  in  title  I  and  recommend- 
ing adjustments  to  such  goals  and  objectives, 
as  needed,  in  order  to  guarantee  education 
reform  that  continues  to  provide  guidance 
for  quality,  world  class  education  for  all  stu- 
dents; and 

(4)  reviewing  and  approving  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards,  voluntary  na- 
tional student  performance  standards  and 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  certified  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council, 
as  well  as  the  criteria  for  the  certification  of 
such  standards,  and  the  criteria  for  the  cer- 
tification of  State  assessments  or  systems  of 
assessments  certified  by  such  Council. 

SEC.  202.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Goals  Panel"). 

(b)  Composition —The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  "members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors,  3  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party 
as  the  President  and  5  of  whom  shall  be  of 
the  opposite  political  party  of  the  President, 
appointed  by  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  each  appointing  representatives 
of  such  Chairperson's  or  Vice  Chairperson's 
respective  political  party,  in  consultation 
with  each  other: 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  Congress,  of 
whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom  2 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Special  Appointment  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  3  individuals  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  of  such  association  shall  appoint 
5  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  5  individuals  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  such  association  shall 
appoint  3  individuals. 

(2)  Special  rule.— If  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  has  appointed  a  panel 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (C).  except  for  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  then  the  mem- 
bers serving  on  such  panel  shall  be  deemed  to 
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be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsections  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  pursuant  to  such  subsections. 

(d)  Tkrms.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Presidential  appointees.— Members 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(2)  Governors.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve  a 
2-year  term,  except  that  the  initial  appoint- 
ments under  such  paragraph  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  staggered  terms  with  one-half  of  such 
members'  terms  concluding  every  2  years. 

(3)  Congressional  appointees  and  state 
LEGISLATORS.— Members  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  2-year  terms. 

(8)  Date  of  Appoi.vtment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  begin 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when 
10  members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel.— Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  Goals  Panel  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(i)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  members  shall  select 
a  Chairperson  from  among  the  members  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Term  and  political  affiliation.— The 
Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  serve  a 
1-year  term  and  shall  alternate  between  po- 
litical parties. 

SEC.  203.  DUTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  on  the  progress  the  Nation  and 
the  States  are  making  toward  achieving  the 
National  Education  Goals  described  in  title 
I,  including  issuing  an  annual  national  re- 
port card: 

(2)  submit  to  the  President  nominations 
for  appointment  to  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 212: 

(3)  review  and  approve  (or  explain  why  ap- 
proval is  withheld)  the— 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  the  certification  of  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  assessments  or  sys- 
tems of  assessments,  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards:  and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  and  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  certified  by  such 
Council: 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals: 
and 

(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  National  Report  Card.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each 
State  a  national  report  card  that  shall— 
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(A»  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals:  and 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
enhance  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(2)    Form:    data.— National    report    cards 
shall   be  presented   in  a  form,  and   include 
data,  that  is  understandable  to  parents  and 
the  general  public. 
SEC.  204.  POWERS  OF  THE  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Goals  Panel  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel  considers 
appropriate. 

(2)  Represent.ation.- In  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Goals  Panel  shall  conduct  hearings 
to  receive  reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  experts  and  the  public  on 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  national  con- 
tent, voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards,  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards,  and  State  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  Information.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Goals  Panel  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

(C)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Gifts;  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Goals 
Panel  may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble: and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  the  consent  of  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality.  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(e)  Ad.ministrative  Arrangements  and 
Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  Contracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Goals  Panel  to  help  the 
Goals  Panel  compile  and  analyze  data  or 
carry  out  other  functions  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  Goals  Panel's  responsibil- 
ities. 

SEC,  205.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a>  Meetings.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting  and  Final  Decisions,— 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  may  vote, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  duties  or  powers  of  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel,  by  proxy. 

(2)  Final  decisions.— 
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(A)  In  making  final  decisions  of  the  Goals 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  du- 
ties and  powers  the  Goals  Panel  shall  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  of  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(B)  If  a  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Goals  Panel  is  required  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  duties 
and  powers,  then  such  final  decision  shall  be 
made  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Goals  Panel  who  are  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Goals  Panel  (other  than  proceedings,  or 
portions  of  proceedings,  relating  to  internal 
personnel  and  management  matters)  and 
shall  make  available  to  the  public,  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  transcripts  of  such  proceedings. 

SEC,  206.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall  appoint  a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pav  of  E.mployees.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  in  accordance 
with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies,— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment to  the  Goals  Panel  to  a.ssist  the 
Goals  Panel  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  part. 

SEC  207.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  In  general— The  Goals  Panel  .shall 
support  the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Tech- 
nical Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness 
(hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Groups")  to  improve  the  methods  of  as- 
sessing the  readiness  of  all  children  for 
school. 

(b)  Activities.— The  Groups  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  model  of  elements  of  school 
readiness  that  address  a  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs,  including 
the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities: 

(2)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the 
nature,  functions,  and  uses  of  early  child- 
hood assessments,  including  norm-referenced 
assessments  and  assessment  formats  that  are 
appropriate  for  use  in  culturally  and  linguis- 
tically diverse  communities,  based  on  model 
elements  of  school  readiness: 

(3)  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood 
asse.ssments.  including  the  ability  of  existing 
assessments  to  provide  valid  information  on 
the  readiness  of  children  for  school:  and 


(4)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term 
collection  of  data  on  the  status  of  young 
children  to  improve  policy  and  practice,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  new  sources  of  data  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs. 

(c)  Advice.— The  Groups  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Goals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  improve 
the  assessment  of  young  children  and  how 
such  assessments  can  improve  services  to 
children. 

(d)  Report— The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on   the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  public. 
PART   B— NATIONAL    EDUCATION   STAND- 
ARDS AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

SEC,  2U.  PURPOSE, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to — 

(1)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do: 

(2)  certify  challenging  State  content  stand- 
ards and  challenging  State  student  perform- 
ance standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  if  such  standards  are  com- 
parable in  rigor  and  quality  to  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards  and  voluntary 
national  student  performance  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council: 

(3)  certify  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  describe  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  necessary  for 
all  students  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills  described 
in  the  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  the  voluntary  national  student  perform- 
ance standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council; 

(4)  certify  comprehensive  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  submitted  by 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis  that — 

(A)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn;  and 

(B)  address  the  elements  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(c)(3);  and 

(5)  certify  assessments  or  systems  of  as- 
sessments submitted  by  States  or  groups  of 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  assess- 
ments or  systems  — 

(A)  are  aligned  with  and  support  State  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  such  Council;  and 

(B)  are  valid,  reliable,  and  fair  when  used 
for  their  intended  purposes. 

SEC.    212.     NATIONAL     EDUCATION     STANDARDS 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  Co.mposition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  19  members  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  ■members")  appointed  by 
the  President  from  nominations  submitted 
by  the  Goals  Panel. 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general —The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  include— 

(A)  five  professional  educators  appointed 
from  among  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
room teachers,  preschool  educatore,  related 
services  personnel,  and  other  school-based 
professionals.  State  or  local  educational 
agency  administrators,  or  other  educators: 

(B)  four  representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustry or  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions, including  at  least  1  lepresentative  of 
business  and  industry  who  is  also  a  member 


of  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V; 

(C)  five  representatives  of  the  public,  ap- 
pointed from  among  representatives  of  advo- 
cacy, civil  rights,  and  disability  groups,  par- 
ents, civic  leaders,  tribal  governments,  or 
State  or  local  education  policymakers  (in- 
cluding members  of  State  or  local  school 
boards);  and 

(D»  five  education  experts,  appointed  from 
among  experts  in  measurement  and  assess- 
ment, curriculum,  school  finance  and  equity, 
or  school  reform. 

(2)  Nominations.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  at  least  15  nomina- 
tions for  each  of  the  4  categories  of  appoint- 
ment described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Representation.— To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  membership  of  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  be  geographically  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  race,  eth- 
nicity, gender  and  disability  characteristics: 
and 

(B)  include  persons  from  each  of  the  4  cat- 
egories described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  education  of  subgroups  of  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  school  failure. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general.— Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member 
serving  more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Initial  ter.ms.— The  President  shall  es- 
tablish initial  terms  for  members  of  1,  2.  or 
3  years  in  order  to  establish  a  rotation  in 
which  one-third  of  the  members  are  selected 
each  year. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when  all  19  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Rete.ntion.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  shall  at- 
tend at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings,  and  hearings  when  appropriate,  of 
the  Council  m  any  given  year. 

(h)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(i)  Compensation.— Members  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  or  hearings 
of  the  Council,  may  be  provided  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(j)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Council  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(k)  Officers.— The  members  shall  select 
officers  of  the  Council  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  1-year  terms. 

(1)  Conflktt  of  Interest.- No  member, 
staff,  expert,  or  consultant  assisting  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Council— 

(1)  if  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or  con- 
sultant has  a  fiduciary  interest  in  an  edu- 
cational assessment:  and 

(2)  unless  such  member,  staff,  expert,  or 
consultant  agrees  that  such  member,  staff, 
expert,  or  consultant,  respectively,  will  not 


obtain  such  an  interest  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  termination  of  such 
member's  service  on  the  Co/»nciI. 

SEC.  213,  DUTIES, 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stand- 
ards: Voluntary  National  Student  Per- 
formance Standards  —    . 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards,  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  devel- 
oped; 

(B)  certify  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards  that  define  what  all 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do;  and 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  and  voluntary  national  stu- 
dent performance  standards  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(2)  Criteria.— (A)  The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards, shall — 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used 
for  certifying  the  voluntary  national  content 
standards  and  voluntary  national  student 
performance  standards:  and 

(ii)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
such  criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  stand- 
ards are  internationally  competitive  and 
comparable  to  the  best  standards  in  the 
world; 

(il)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards reflect  the  best  available  knowledge 
about  how  all  students  learn  and  about  how 
a  content  area  can  be  most  effectively 
taught; 

liii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  vol- 
untary national  student  performance  stand- 
ards have  been  developed  through  an  open 
and  public  process  that  provides  for  input 
and  involvement  of  all  relevant  parties,  in- 
cluding teachers,  related  services  personnel, 
and  other  professional  educators,  employers 
and  postsecondary  education  institutions, 
curriculum  and  subject  matter  specialists, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  and  the 
public;  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate. 

(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing, 
or  have  already  developed,  content  stand- 
ards, and  any  other  entities  that  the  Council 
deems  appropriate,  to  identify  appropriate 
certification  criteria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Standards; 
Voluntary  State  Stude.nt  Performance 
Standards.— The  Council  may  certify  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  standards 
presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a  State  or 
group  of  States,  if  such  standards  are  com- 
parable in  rigor  and  quality  to  the  voluntary 
national  content  standards  and  voluntary 
national  student  performance  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council,  upon  rec- 
ommendation from  a  working  group  on  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, shall  certify  exemplary,  voluntary  na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
will  establish  a  basis  for  providing  all  stu- 
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dents  a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledtce  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  certified 
by  the  Council.  In  carrying  out  the  preceding 
sentence  the  Council  and  the  working  group 
are  authorized  to  consider  proposals  for  vol- 
untary national  opporlunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards from  groups  other  than  those  that  re- 
ceive grants  under  section  218, 

(2)  Requiiiemknt— The  voluntary  national 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently general  to  be  used  by  any  State  with- 
out unduly  restricting  State  and  local  pre- 
rogatives regarding  instructional  methods  to 
be  employed. 

(3)  Elk.mk.nts  addrkssed.— The  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council  shall  address — 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies; 

(B)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-tiuality  instruction  to  meet  diverse 
learning  needs  in  each  content  area: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators have  ready  and  continuing  ac- 
cess to  professional  development,  including 
the  best  knowledge  about  teaching,  learning, 
and  school  improvement: 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments  are 
aligned  to  content  standards: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity- 
to-learn:  and 

(F)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  all  students  re- 
ceive a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  described  in  the  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  and  the 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(4)  ADDITION.AL  DLTIES.— In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  other  countries  with  rig- 
orous content  standards  do  to — 

(i)  provide  their  children  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn: 

(ii)  prepare  their  teachers;  and 

(iii)  provide  continuing  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  their  teachers:  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certify- 
ing the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  and.  before  applying  such 
criteria,  forward  such  criteria  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  approval. 

(5)  Reco.m.mendations  and  coordination.— 
The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  by— 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  each  grant  awarded  under  section 
218:  and 

(B)  coordinating  with  each  consortium  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  section  218  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity-to-learn  standards  the 
consortium  develops  for  all  students  are  of 
high  quality  and  are  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  the  cer- 
tification of  such  standards. 

(6)  Approval.— The  Council  shall  forward 
the  voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  that  the  Council  certifies  to  the 
Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(d)  Voluntary  St.ate  Opportunity-To- 
Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
comprehensive  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
a  State  that— 


(1)  describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn:  and 

(2)  address  the  elements  described  in  .sec- 
tion 213(c)<3). 

(e)  A.SSE.SSMENTS.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Councir shall  cer- 
tify, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  an  as- 
sessment of  a  single  subject  area  or  a  system 
of  assessments  involving  several  subject 
areas  presented  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  a 
State  or  group  of  States  if  such  assessment 
or  system  of  a.ssessments — 

(i)  is  aligned  with  such  State's  or  group  of 
States"  challenging  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  Council: 

(ii)  involves  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance;  and 

(iii)  provides  for— 

(1)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
system:  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation. 

(B)  As.sessments  or  systems  of  assessments 
shall  be  certified  for  the  purpose  of— 

(i)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  the  kinds  and  levels  of  achievement 
that  should  be  expected,  including  the  iden- 
tification of  student  performance  standards: 

(ii)  improving  classroom  instruction  and 
improving  the  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents: 

(iii)  informing  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  about  student  progress  toward  such 
standards; 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual 
students,  schools,  districts.  States,  and  the 
Nation  to  improve  educational  performance; 
and 

(V)  assisting  education  policymakers  in 
making  decisions  about  education  programs. 

(2)  Implementation.— (A)(i)  The  Council 
shall  develop,  and  not  sooner  than  3  years 
nor  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  begin  utilizing,  criteria  for 
the  certification  of  an  assessment  or  a  sys- 
tem of  a.ssessments  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(ii)  The  Council  shall  not  certify  an  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  a  period 
of  3  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  if  such  assessment  or  sys- 
tem will  be  used  to  make  decisions  regarding 
graduation,  grade  promotion,  or  retention  of 
students. 

(iii)  Before  utilizing  the  criteria  described 
in  clause  (i).  the  Council  shall  forward  such 
criteria  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  approval. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  described  in 
this  paragraph  shall  address  the  extent  to 
which  an  assessment  or  a  system  of  assess- 
ments— 

(i)(I)  is  aligned  with  a  State's  or  a  group  of 
States'  challenging  State  content  standards, 
if  such  State  or  group  has  challenging  State 
content  standards  that  have  been  certified 
by  the  Council;  and 

(II)  will  support  effective  curriculum  and 
instruction; 

(ii)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which 
such  assessment  or  system  is  valid,  reliable, 
fair,  and  free  of  discrimination;  and 

(iii)  includes  all  students,  especially  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  or  with  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certifi- 
cation criteria  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall— 

(i)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being 
developed  by  other  national  organizations 
and  recent  research  on  assessment: 

(ii)  recommend  needed  research: 
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(iii)  encourage  the  (levelopment  and  field 
testing  of  asssessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments: and 

(iv)  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing, 
debating,  and  building  consensus  for  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessments or  systems  of  assessments. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification 
criteria  described  in  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall  take  public  comment  on  its 
proposed  certification  criteria. 

(O  Performance  of  Dlties.— In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the 
Council  shall— 

(1)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  organizations  that 
are  conducting  research,  studies,  or  dem- 
onstration projects  to  determine  inter- 
nationally competitive  education  standards 
and  assessments,  and  ma.y  establish  subject 
matter  and  other  panels  to  advise  the  Coun- 
cil on  particular  content,  student  perform- 
ance, and  opportunity-to-learn  standards  and 
on  assessments  or  systems  of  a-sscssments: 

(2)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  content  and  student  performance 
standards  under  this  title  with  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  described  in  title  V: 

(3)  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
responsibilities: 

(4)  inform  the  public  about  what  con- 
stitutes high  quality,  internationally  com- 
petitive, content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments; 

(5)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update 
criteria  for  certifying  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessments  or  systems  of  assess- 
ments: and 

(6)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate, 
the  voluntary  national  content  standards, 
the  voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards,  and  the  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(g)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  require  any  State  to  have  standards  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  in 
order  to  participate  in  any  Federal  program; 
or 

(2)  create  a  legally  enforceable  right  for 
any  person  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school  based  on  a  standard  or  as- 
sessment certified  by  the  Council  or  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Council  for  such  cer- 
tification. 

SEC.  214.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Council  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  regarding  its  work  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  and  the  Goals  Panel. 
SEC,  215,  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2)  Location.— In  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Council  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in 
different  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the 
reports,  views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  national  content 
standards,  voluntary  national   student  per- 


formance standards,  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards,  and  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
section  213(e). 

(b)  INFOR.MATION— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out 
this  part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Council,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Council  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(d)  Gifts:  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Council 
may— 

(1)  accept,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble: and 

(2)  use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  the  consent  of  such  department,  agen- 
cy, instrumentality.  State  or  subdivision,  re- 
spectively. 

(e)  Administrative  Arrangements  and 
Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Council  may  request. 

(2)  Co.ntracts  and  other  arrangements.— 
The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  appropriate  and 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  Council  to  help  the  Council 
compile  and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other 
functions  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  Council's  responsibilities. 

SEC.  216.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meeti.ngs.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.- The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  Access.— The  Council  shall  en- 
sure public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  shall  make  available  to 
the  public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.  217.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  shall  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.— 
(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Director  may  ap- 
point not  more  than  4  additional  employees 
to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Council  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 


the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Additional  employees.— The  Director 
may  appoint  additional  employees  to  serve 
as  staff  of  the  Council  consistent  with  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  ageftiy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
department  or  agency  to  the  Council  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  part. 

SEC,     218,     OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN     DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS. 

(a)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  more  than  one  grant,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  consortia  of  individuals 
and  organizations  to  enable  such  consortia 
to  develop  voluntary  national  opportunity-  " 
to-learn  standards,  and  a  listing  of  model 
programs  for  use,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  by 
States  in— 

(A)  assessing  the  capacity  and  performance 
of  individual  schools;  and 

(B)  developing  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  that  the  schools  fail  to 
achieve  such  standards. 

(2)  Composition  of  consortiu.m  — To  the 
extent  po.ssible,  each  consortium  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  the  participa- 
tion of— 

(A)  Governors  (other  than  Governors  serv- 
ing on  the  Goals  Panel): 

(B)  chief  State  school  officers: 

(C)  teachers,  especially  teachers  involved 
in  the  development  of  content  standards,  and 
related  services  personnel; 

(D)  principals; 

(E)  superintendents; 

(F)  State  and  local  school  board  members; 

(G)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts; 
(H)  parents: 

(I)  State  legislators: 

(J)  representatives  of  businesses: 

(K)  representatives  of  higher  education; 

(L)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting 
associations; 

(M)  representatives  of  advocacy  groups; 
and 

(N)  secondary  school  students. 

(b)  Applications.— Each  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Award  Consideration.— In  establishing 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  awarding 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  section  213(c)(5)(A). 

PART  C— LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
SEC,  221.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  promote 
achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and— 

(1)  to  provide  leadership  at  the  Federal 
level,  through  the  Department  of  Education, 
by  developing  a  national  vision  and  strat- 
egy— 

(A)  to  infuse  technology  and  technology 
planning  into  all  educational  programs  and 


training  functions  carried  out  within  school 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level; 

(B)  to  coordinate  educational  technology 
activities  among  the  related  Federal  and 
State  departments  or  agencies,  industry 
leaders,  and  interested  educational  and  pa- 
rental organizations: 

(C)  to  establish  working  guidelines  to  en- 
sure maximum  interoperability  nationwide 
and  ease  of  access  for  the  emerging  tech- 
nologies so  that  no  school  system  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  technological  revolution; 
and 

(D)  to  ensure  that  Federal  technology-re- 
lated policies  and  programs  facilitate  the  use 
of  technology  in  education: 

(2)  to  promote  awareness  of  the  potential 
of  technology  for  improving  teaching  and 
learning; 

(3)  to  support  State  and  local  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  effective  use  of  technology  for 
education; 

(4)  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  tech- 
nology can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning,  and  to  help  ensure  that  all  students 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  meet  challeng- 
ing State  education  standards; 

(5)  to  ensure  the  availability  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  (drawn  from  research 
and  experience)  that  can  form  the  basis  for 
sound  State  and  local  decisions  about  invest- 
ment in,  and  effective  uses  of,  educational 
technology; 

(6)  to  promote  high-quality  professional 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and 
administrators  regarding  the  integration  of 
technology  into  instruction  and  administra- 
tion: 

(7)  to  promote  the  effective  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  existing  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  vocational  education  programs:  and 

(8)  to  monitor,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding,  advancements  in  technology 
to  encourage  the  development  of  effective 
educational  uses  of  technology. 

SEC,  222.  FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP, 

(a)  AcmviTiEs  Authorized  — 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  that  promotes  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education  and  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  may  carry 
out  activities  designed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(2)  Transfer  of  funds.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  coordinated  or  joint  activi- 
ties to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  funds  from,  and  trans- 
fer funds  to.  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies. 

(b)  National  Long-Range  Technology 
Plan  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  update 
when  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
a  national  long-range  plan  that  supports  the 
overall  national  technology  policy  and  car- 
ries out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  Plan  requirements.— The  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  develop  the  national  long-range  plan  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies.  State  and  local  education  prac- 
titioners and  policymakers,  experts  in  tech- 
nology and  the  educational  applications  of 
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technology,  representatives  of  a  distance 
learnintf  consortia,  representatives  of  tele- 
communications partnerships  receiving-  as- 
sistance under  the  Star  Schools  Program  As- 
sistance Act.  and  providers  of  technology 
services  and  products: 

(B)  transmit  such  plan  to  the  President 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress;  and 

(C)  publish  such  plan  in  a  form  that  is 
readily  accessible  to  the  public. 

(3)  CONTE.NTS  OF  THE  PL.\N.— The  national 
long-range  plan  shall  describe  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  including— 

(A)  how  the  Secretary  will  encourage  the 
effective  use  of  technology  to  provide  all  stu- 
dents the  opportunit.y  to  achieve  challenging 
State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards,  espe- 
cially through  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Education: 

(B)  joint  activities  in  support  of  the  overall 
national  technology  policy  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies,  such  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Energy. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Labor — 

(i)  to  promote  the  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation, and  training  and  lifelong  learning, 
including  plans  for  the  educational  uses  of  a 
national  information  infrastructure:  and 

(ii)  to  ensure  that  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  such  departments  or  agencies  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  technolog,v  for  educational 
purposes,  to  the  extent  feasible: 

(C)  how  the  Secretary  will  work  with  edu- 
cators. State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
and  appropriate  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  facilitate  the  effective  use  of 
technology  in  education; 

(D)  how  the  Secretary  will  promote — 

(i)  higher  achievement  of  all  students 
through  the  integration  of  technology  into 
the  curriculum; 

(i!)  increased  access  to  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology for  teaching  and  learning  for  schools 
with  a  high  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  fa.nilies; 

(iii)  the  use  of  technology  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  State  systemic  reform 
strategies: 

(iv)  the  application  of  technological  ad- 
vances to  use  in  education;  and 

(V)  increased  opportunities  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
new  technologies; 

(E)  how  the  Secretary  will  determine,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  individuals, 
organizations,  industries,  and  agencies,  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
guidelines  to  facilitate  an  easy  exchange  of 
data  and  effective  use  of  technology  in  edu- 
cation: 

(F)  how  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  out- 
comes of  the  evaluation  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  section  908  of  the  Star  Schools  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and 

(G)  the  Secretary's  long-range  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(c)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  such 
States  to  plan  effectively  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nology in  all  schools  throughout  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  and  require- 
ments of  section  316. 
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SEC.     223.     OFFICE     OF     EDUCATIONAL     TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a)  AMENDMENT    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 

Education  Organization  Act.— Title  II  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Oi-ganization 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3411  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

■OFFICE  OF  educational  TECHNOLOGY 

■•Sec.  216.  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  an  Office  of  Educational 
Technology,  to  be  administered  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Educational  Technology.  The  Director 
of  Educational  Technology  shall  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform 
such  additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Such  Office  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  405A  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  General  Education 
Provisions  act.— Part  A  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221c  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  405  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    405A    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"(a)  Establish.ment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Office'). 

••(b)  Functions  of  the  Office.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Educational  Technology 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Director'),  through  the  Office,  shall— 

••(1)  in  support  of  the  overall  national  tech- 
nology policy  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  which  the 
Director  determines  appropriate,  provide 
leadership  to  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology to  promote  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  all  students  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  challenging  State 
student  performance  standards; 

••(2)  review  all  programs  and  training  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  and 
recommend  policies  in  order  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  technology  and  technology 
planning  throughout  all  such  programs  and 
functions; 

"(3)  review  all  relevant  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  to  ensure  that 
such  programs  are  coordinated  with  and  sup- 
port the  national  long-range  technology  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act:  and 

■•(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

••(c)  Personnel.— The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service),  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  (relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

••(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  Compensation  of  the  Director.— Sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■Director    of    the    Office    of    Educational 
Technology.". 
SEC.  224.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  231(d)  for  activities  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  technical  assist- 
ance providers  to  enable  such  providers  to 
improve  substantially  the  services  such  pro- 
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viders  offer  to  educators  regarding  the  edu- 
cational uses  of  technology,  including  pro- 
fessional development: 

(2)  consulting  with  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  and  appropriate  experts  in 
technology  and  the  educational  applications 
of  technology,  in  carrying  out  the  activities 
assisted  under  this  part: 

(3)  research  on.  and  the  development  of. 
guidelines  to  facilitate  maximum  interoper- 
ability, efficiency  and  easy  exchange  of  data 
for  effective  use  of  technology  in  education; 

(4)  research  on.  and  the  development  of. 
educational  applications  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  newly  emerging  technologies: 

(5)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  applications  of  existing  tech- 
nology in  preschool  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  training  and  life- 
long learning,  and  professional  development 
of  educational  personnel: 

(6)  the  development  and  evaluation  of  soft- 
ware and  other  products,  including  multi- 
media television  programming,  that  incor- 
porate advances  in  technology  and  help 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals,  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  stand- 
ards: 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  model  strategies  for  preparing 
teachers  and  other  personnel  to  use  tech- 
nology effectively  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning; 

(8)  the  development  of  model  programs 
that  demonstrate  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  technology  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  economically  distressed  communities; 

(9)  research  on.  and  the  evaluation  of.  the 
effectiveness  and  benefits  of  technology  in 
education  giving  priority  to  research  on.  and 
evaluation  of.  such  effectiveness  and  benefits 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

(10)  a  biannual  assessment  of.  and  report  to 
the  public  regarding,  the  uses  of  technology 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  which 
private  businesses  and  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  may  rely  for  decision- 
making about  the  need  for.  and  provision  of. 
appropriate  technologies  in  schools,  which 
assessment  and  report  shall  use.  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  existing  information  and  re- 
sources; 

(11)  conferences  on.  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding,  the  uses  of  tech- 
nology in  education; 

(12)  the  development  of  model  strategies  to 
promote  gender  equity  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology; 

(13)  encouraging  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation  and  funding  of  applications 
of  technology  for  education,  as  appropriate; 
and 

(14)  such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a) 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract. 

(2)  Grants  and  contracts.— Each  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  awarded— 

(A)  on  a  competitive  basis;  and 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  peer  review  process. 

SEC.  225.  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  the  Secretary  may  require  any  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
under  such  grant  or  contract,   which   non- 


Federal  share  shall  be  announced  through  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contributions, 
fairly  valued. 

(b)  Increase.— The  Secretary  may  increase 
the  non-Federal  share  that  is  required  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part  after  the  first  year  such  recipient  re- 
ceives funds  under  such  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  Maximum.— The  non-Federal  share  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  assisted 
pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
part. 

SEC.    226.    OFFICE    OF    TRAINING    TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 

(a)  Transfer.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Office  of  Training 
Technology  Transfer  as  established  under 
section  6103  of  the  Training  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Educational  Tech- 
nology. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6103(a)  of  the  Training  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  5093(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  ••Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvemenf  and  in- 
serting •Office  of  Educational  Technology". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
The  Training  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1988  (20  use.  5091  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.     6108.     AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

■There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  this 
chapter.^. 

PART  D— AUTHORIZATION  OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  National  Education  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  part  A. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
carry  out  part  B. 

(c)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Development 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
,such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  to  carry  out  section  219. 

(d)  Leadership  in  Educational  Tech- 
nology.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998.  to  carry 
out  part  C. 

TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  301.  FINDINGS. 
The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  to  high  standards 
and  must  realize  their  potential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  prosper; 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  from  1977 
through  1992  have  achieved  some  good  re- 
sults, but  such  reform  efforts  often  have 
been  limited  to  a  few  schools  or  to  a  single 
part  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  leadership  must  come  from  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  and  par- 
ents in  individual  schools,  and  from  policy- 
makers at  the  local.  State,  tribal,  and  na- 
tional levels,  in  order  for  lasting  improve- 
ments in  student  performance  to  occur: 


(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  cre- 
ative and  innovative  approaches  by  individ- 
ual schools  to  help  all  students  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards: 

(5)  strategies  must  be  developed  by  com- 
munities and  States  to  support  the  revital- 
ization  of  all  local  public  schools  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  entire  system  of 
public  education  through  comprehensive,  co- 
herent, and  coordinated  improvement; 

(61  parents,  teachers  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders,  must  be  involved  in  developing  sys- 
tem-wide improvement  strategies  that  re- 
flect the  needs  of  their  individual  commu- 
nities: 

(7)  all  students  are  entitled  to  teaching 
practices  that  are  in  accordance  with  accept- 
ed standards  of  professional  practice  and 
that  hold  the  greatest  promise  of  improving 
student  performance: 

(8)  all  students  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  a  broad  and  challenging  curriculum  and  to 
have  access  to  resources  sufficient  to  address 
other  education  needs: 

(9)  State  and  local  education  improvement 
efforts  must  incorporate  strategies  for  pro- 
viding students  and  families  with  coordi- 
nated access  to  appropriate  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  child  care  to  remove  preventable 
barriers  to  learning  and  enhance  school  read- 
iness for  all  students; 

(10)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set 
about  developing  and  implementing  such 
system-wide  improvement  strategies  if  our 
Nation  is  to  educate  all  children  to  meet 
their  full  potential  and  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  described  in  title  I; 

(11)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  ef- 
fective mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to 
the  work  force  as  well  as  to  higher  edu- 
cation: 

(12)  businesses  should  be  encouraged — 

(A)  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  schools; 

(B)  to  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
schools  based  on  the  needs  of  area  businesses 
for  properly  educated  graduates  in  general 
and  on  the  need  for  particular  workplace 
skills  that  the  schools  may  provide; 

(C>  to  provide  necessary  education  and 
training  materials  and  support:  and 

(D)  to  continue  the  lifelong  learning  proc- 
ess throughout  the  employment  years  of  an 
individual; 

(13)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology,  including  distance  learning,  can 
be  very  effective  in  helping  to  provide  all 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
meet  high  standards: 

(14)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to 
support  State  and  local  initiatives,  and  to  le- 
verage State  and  local  resources  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  system-wide  edu- 
cation improvement  plans:  and 

(15)  quality  education  management  serv- 
ices are  being  utilized  by  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  through  contractual 
agreements  between  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  schools  and  such  businesses. 

SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(1)  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
students  by  supporting  a  long-term,  broad- 
based  effort  to  provide  coherent  and  coordi- 
nated improvements  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  our  Nation  at  the  State 
and  local  levels: 

(2)  provide  new  authorities  and  funding  for 
our  Nation^s  school  systems; 
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(3)  not  replace  or  reduce  funding  for  exist- 
ing Federal  education  programs:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  no  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  reduce  its  funding  for 
education  or  for  education  reform  on  ac- 
count of  receiving  any  funds  under  this  title. 

SEC.  303.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA^HONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1998.  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SEC.  304.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.— From  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  303  m  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  shall  reserve  a  total  of  1  percent  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas: 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ben- 
efit Indian  students  in  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(C)  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Native  Edu- 
cation Council  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents; and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  not  more  than  4 
percent  for- 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under 
subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  313:  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  im- 
provement plans  and  applications  under  this 
title. 

(b)  State  allotments.— From  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  303  and  not  re- 
served under  subsection  (a)  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments  to 
State  educational  agencies  as  follows: 

(1)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds  under  such 
chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year  were 
not  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amounts  each  State  would  have  received 
under  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  if  funds 
under  such  chapter  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year  were  not  reserved  for  the  outlying 
areas. 

(c)  Reallotments.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  State  edu- 
cational agency's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (b)  will  not  be  needed 
for  such  fiscal  year  by  the  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  other 
State  educational  agencies  that  need  addi- 
tional funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  appropriate. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Each  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  title,  in  utilizing  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 
title,  shall  maintain  the  expenditures  of  such 
recipient  for  the  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  at  a  level  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
level  of  such  expenditures  maintained  by 
such  recipient  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
received,  except  that  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  is  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(e)  Supplement  Not  Supplant— Each  re- 
cipient of  funds  under  this  title,  may  use  the 
proceeds  of  an  allotment  received  under  this 
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title  only  so  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

SEC.  305.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— 

(1)  I.\  GENER.'\L.— Each  State  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  ADDiTio.NAL  iNFOR.M.\TiON.— In  addition 
to  the  information  described  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (O,  each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cational atrency  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  313.  and  will 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  data  related  to  the  State's 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  its 
State  improvement  plan  under  this  title; 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  each  compo- 
nent of  the  State's  improvement  plan  devel- 
oped, or  to  be  developed,  under  section  306. 
or  that  such  authority  will  be  sought;  and 

(C)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  First  Ye.\r.— A  State  educational  agen- 
cy's application  for  the  first  year  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
educational  agency  will  develop  a  school  im- 
provement plan  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  306;  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  such  year,  including  how  such  agen- 
cy will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  309(a). 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title  for  education  preservice  pro- 
grams and  professional  development  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  309(b). 

(c)  Subsequent  Ye.ars.— A  State  edu- 
cational agency's  application  for  the  second 
year  of  assistance  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of 
the  State's  participation; 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improve- 
ment plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  306.  or  if  the  State  improvement  plan 
is  not  complete,  a  statement  of  the  steps  the 
State  will  take  to  complete  the  plan  and  a 
schedule  for  doing  so;  and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  use  funds  received 
under  this  title,  including  how  such  agency 
will  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  309(a). 
and  how  such  agency  will  use  such  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  education 
preservice  programs  and  professional  devel- 
opment activities  in  accordance  with  section 
309(b). 

SEC.  306.  state  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of 
participation  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
State  improvement  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  State. 

(b)  Plan  Development.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  improvement  plan 
under  this  title  shall  be  developed  by  a 
broad-based  State  panel  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  panel  shall  include— 

(A)  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  or  their  designees; 


(B)  the  chairperson  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  chairpereons  of  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  their  designees; 

(C)  .school  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, principals,  and  administrators  who 
have  successfully  improved  student  perform- 
ance; and 

(D)  representatives  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions, organizations  serving  young  children, 
parents,  secondary  school  students,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  community-based  organi- 
zations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  private,  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
local  boards  of  education.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, tribal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  and 
others. 

(2)  Appointment.— The  Governor  and  the 
chief  State  school  officer  shall  each  appoint 
half  the  members  of  the  panel  and  shall 
jointly  select  the  Chairperson  of  the  panel 
and  the  representative  of  a  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  school  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(D). 

(3)  Representation.— The  membership  of 
the  panel  shall  be  geographically  representa- 
tive of  the  State  and  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  population  of  the  State  with  regard  to 
race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  disability  charac- 
teristics. 

(4)  Consultation.- The  panel  shall  consult 
the  Governor,  the  chief  State  school  officer, 
the  State  board  of  education,  and  relevant 
committees  of  the  State  legislature  in  devel- 
oping the  State  improvement  plan. 

(5)  Outreach.— The  panel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  a  statewide,  grassroots 
outreach  process,  including  conducting  pub- 
lic hearings,  to  involve  educators,  related 
services  personnel,  parents,  local  officials, 
tribal  government  officials,  as  appropriate, 
individuals  representing  private  nonprofit  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  community 
and  business  leaders,  citizens,  children's  ad- 
vocates, secondary  school  students,  and  oth- 
ers with  a  stake  in  the  success  of  students 
and  their  education  system,  and  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  diversity  of  the  State  and 
the  State's  student  population,  including 
students  of  limited-English  proficiency, 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native 
Hawaiian  students,  and  students  with  dis- 
abilities, in  the  development  of  the  State  im- 
provement plan  and  in  a  continuing  dialogue 
regarding  the  need  for  and  nature  of  chal- 
lenging standards  for  students  and  local  and 
State  responsibilities  for  helping  all  stu- 
dents achieve  such  standards  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  improvement  plan  reflects 
local  needs  and  experiences  and  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  significant  increase  in  paperwork 
for  teachers. 

(6)  Procedure  and  approval.— The  panel 
shall  develop  a  State  improvement  plan,  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
submit  such  plan  to  the  State  educational 
agency  for  approval. 

(7)  Submission.— The  State  educational 
agency  shall  submit  the  original  State  im- 
provement plan  developed  by  the  panel  and 
the  State  improvement  plan  modified  by 
such  agency,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
any  changes  made  by  such  agency  to  the 
plan  developed  by  the  panel,  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval. 

(8)  Matters  not  under  the  jurisdiction 

OF  THE   STATE   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY.— If  any 

portion  of  a  State  improvement  plan  ad- 
dresses matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law,  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval 


of.  or  changes  to.  such  portion,  with  an  ex- 
planation thereof,  from  the  Governor  or 
other  official  responsible  for  that  portion  be- 
fore submitting  such  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

(9)  Monitoring;  revisions;  ref'orting.— 
After  approval  of  the  State  improvement 
plan  by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall  be  in- 
formed of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  such  agency,  in 
close  consultation  with  teachers,  principals, 
administrators,  advocates  and  parents  in 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  title,  shall  monitor 
the  implementation  and  operation  of  such 
plan.  The  panel  shall  review  such  plan,  and 
based  on  the  progress  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  determine  if  revisions  to 
such  plan  are  appropriate  and  necessary-  The 
panel  shall  periodically  report  such  deter- 
mination to  the  public. 

(c)  Teaching.  Learning,  Standards,  and 
Assessme.vts.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  meeting 
the  National  Education  Goals  described  in 
title  I  by  improving  teaching  and  learning 
and  students'  mastery  of  basic  and  advanced 
skills  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  learning 
and  academic  accomplishment  in  Engli-sh. 
math,  science.  United  States  history,  geog- 
raphy, foreign  languages  and  the  arts,  civics, 
government,  economics,  physics,  and  other 
core  curricula,  and  such  strategies  shall  in- 
volve broad-based  and  ongoing  classroom 
teacher  input,  such  as— 

(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting 
challenging  State  content  standards  and 
challenging  State  student  performance 
standards  for  all  students; 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and 
support  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  strengthen  the  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  such  agencies  and  schools  to 
provide  all  of  their  students  the  opportunity 
to  meet  challenging  State  content  standards 
and  challenging  State  student  performance 
standards; 

(3)  a  process  for  developing  or  recommend- 
ing instructional  materials  and  technology 
to  support  and  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  schools  to  provide  all  of  their  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  meet  the  challeng- 
ing State  content  standards  and  challenging 
State  student  performance  standards; 

(4)  a  process  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  valid,  fair,  nondiscriminatory,  and  reli- 
able assessment  or  system  of  assessments— 

(A)  which  assessment  or  system  shall — 

(i)  be  aligned  with  such  State's  content 
standards; 

(ii)  involve  multiple  measures  of  student 
performance; 

(iii)  provide  for — 

(I)  the  participation  of  all  students  with  di- 
verse learning  needs  in  such  assessment  or 
s.ystem;  and 

(II)  the  adaptations  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  permit  such  participation; 

(iv)  be  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally 
recognized  professional  and  technical  stand- 
ards for  such  assessment  or  system; 

(V)  be  capable  of  providing  coherent  infor- 
mation about  student  attainments  relative 
to  the  State  content  standards;  and 

(vi)  support  effective  curriculum  and  in- 
struction; and 

(B)  which  process  shall  provide  for  mon- 
itoring the  implementation  of  such  assess- 
ment, system  or  set  and  the  impact  of  such 
assessment,  system  or  set  on  improved  in- 
struction for  all  students;  and 

(5)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  and  school  administrator 
preparation  and  licensure,  and  of  continuing 
professional  development  programs,  includ- 


ing the  use  of  technology  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels,  .so  that  all  teachers,  related 
,services  personnel,  and  administrators  de- 
velop the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise needed  to  prepare  all  students  to 
meet  the  challenging  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Opportunity-To-Learn  Strategies.— 
Each  State  improvement  plan  shall  establish 
strategies  for  providing  all  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn. 

(c)  Accou.vtability  and  Management.— 
Each  Slate  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for 
improved  accountability  and  management  of 
the  education  system  of  the  State. 

(f)  Parental  and  Community  Support  and 
INVOLVE.MENT.— Each  State  improvement 
plan  shall  describe  comprehensive  strategies 
to  involve  communities,  including  commu- 
nity representatives  such  as  parents,  busi- 
nesses, institutions  of  higher  education,  li- 
braries, cultural  institutions,  employment 
and  training  agencies,  health  "and  human 
service  agencies.  intergenerational 
mentoring  programs,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  that  provide  non- 
sectarian  social  services,  health  care,  child 
care,  early  childhood  education,  and  nutri- 
tion to  students,  in  helping  all  students  meet 
the  challenging  State  standards. 

(g)  Making  the  Improvements  System- 
Wide.— In  order  to  help  provide  all  students 
throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to 
meet  challenging  State  content  standards 
and  challenging  State  student  performance 
standards,  each  State  improvement  plan 
shall  describe  the  various  strategies  for  en- 
suring that  all  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  within  the  State  are  involved  in 
developing  and  implementing  needed  im- 
provements within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Refor.m.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  strate- 
gies for  ensuring  that  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform  is  promoted  from  the  bottom 
up  in  communities,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools,  and  is  guided  by  coordina- 
tion and  facilitation  from  State  leaders. 

(i)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines.— Each 
State  improvement  plan  shall  include  spe- 
cific benchmarks  of  improved  student  per- 
formance and  of  progress  in  implementing 
such  plan,  and  timelines  against  which  the 
progress  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  such 
plan,  including  the  elements  described  in 
subsections  (c)  through  (h),  can  be  measured. 

(j)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  Ap- 
proval.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
review,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
each  State  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
this  section,  and  each  application  submitted 
under  section  305.  through  a  peer  review 
process  involving  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  State  and  local  education  policymakers, 
educators,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  experts  on  educational  inno- 
vation and  improvement,  parents,  advocates, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.  Such  peer 
review  process  shall  be  representative  of  the 
diversity  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
geography,  race,  ethnicity,  gender  and  dis- 
ability characteristics.  Such  peer  review 
process  shall  include  at  least  1  site  visit  to 
each  State. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  the  first  year  that  a  State 
educational  agency  submits  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  required  to — 

(i)  review  such  application  through  a  peer 
review  process;  and 

(ii)  conduct  a  site  visit. 

(2)  APPROVAL  of  plan— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  State  improvement  plan  if— 


(A)  such  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  the 
State  educational  agency  receives  its  first 
allotment  under  section  304(b);  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  consid- 
ering the  peer  reviewers'  comments,  that 
such  plan— 

(i)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment  with- 
in the  State;  and 

(ii)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  helping  all 
students. 

(3)  Disapproval.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
disapprove  a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  appli- 
cation submitted  under  section  305.  before  of- 
fering the  State— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  plan  or 
application;  and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(k)  Amendments  to  Plan — 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  periodically  review  its  State 
improvement  plan  and  revise  such  plan,  as 
appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  process 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  review 
any  major  amendment  to  a  State  improve- 
ment plan  and  shall  not  disapprove  any  such 
amendment  before  offering  a  State  edu- 
cational agency— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  such  amend- 
ment; and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(1)  Preexisting  State  Plans  and  Pan- 
els.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  and  systemic  State  improve- 
ment plan  to  help  all  students  meet  chal- 
lenging State  content  standards  and  chal- 
lenging State  student  performance  stand- 
ards, or  an.v  component  of  such  plan,  that 
meets  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  302. 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  such  plan  or 
component  notwithstanding  that  such  plan 
was  not  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  if^ 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ap- 
proval would  further  the  purposes  of  State 
systemic  education  improvement;  and 

(B)  such  plan  ensures  broad-based  input 
from  various  education,  political,  commu- 
nity, and  other  appropriate  representatives. 

(2)  Special  rule.— (A)  If.  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  developing  a  plan  that 
meets  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  302. 
but  was  developed  by  a  panel  that  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  educational  agency,  treat  such  panel 
as  meeting  such  requirements  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  substantial  public 
and  educator  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plan. 

(B)  If  a  State  has  not  developed  a  State  im- 
provement plan  but  has  an  existing  panel 
which  such  State  would  like  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  such  plan,  then  the 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  educational  agency, 
treat  such  panel  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  for  all  purposes  of  this  title  if— 

(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ex- 
isting panel  is  serving  a  similar  such  pur- 
pose; and 

(ii)  the  comf>osition  of  such  existing  panel 
would  ensure  broad-based  input  from  various 
education,  political,  community,  and  other 
appropriate  representatives. 

SEC.    307.    SECRETAHrS    REVIEW    OF    APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year.- The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  State  educational  agency's  initial 


year  application  under  section  30S<b)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that^ 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  State  will  be  able  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  education  improvement  plan  that 
complies  with  section  306. 

(b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  renewal  application  under 
section  305(C)(1)  in  the  second  through  fifth 
years  of  participation  only  if— 

(IKA)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  State 
improvement  plan  under  section  306(j);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping its  State  improvement  plan  and 
will  implement  such  plan  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  participation;  and 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments— For  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  State  has  an  approved  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
an  allotment  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy in  the  amount  determined  under  section 
304(b). 

SEC.  308.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which 
a  State  educational  agency  receives  an  allot- 
ment under  this  title,  such  agency— 

(1)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  S200,000,000.  shall  use 
at  least  75  percent  of  such  allotted  funds  to 
award  subgrants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  or  implementation  of  local  im- 
provement plans  in  accordance  with  section 
309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  State  improvement  plan  and  in 
accordance  with  section  309(b); 

(2)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $100,000,000,  but  less 
than  $200,000,000.  shall  use  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  allotted  funds  to  award  subgrants  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  if  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  303  for  such  year  is 
less  than  $100,000,000,  may  use  such  allotted 
funds  to  award  subgrants  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(4)  shall  use  any  such  allotted  funds  not 
used  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  to  develop,  revise,  expand,  or  imple- 
ment a  State  improvement  plan  described  in 
section  306. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  an  allotment 
under  this  title  for  any  year  after  the  first 
year  of  participation  shall— 

(1)  use  at  least  85  percent  of  such  allotment 
funds  in  each  such  year  to  make  subgrants— 

(A)  for  the  implementation  of  the  State 
improvement  plan  and  of  local  improvement 
plans  in  accordance  with  section  309(a);  and 

(B)  to  improve  educator  and  related  serv- 
ices personnel  preservice  programs  and  for 
professional  development  activities  that  are 
consistent  with  the  State  improvement  plan 
in  accordance  with  section  309(b);  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  allotted 
funds  for  State  activities  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  State  improvement  plan,  such  as — 

(A)  supporting  the  development  or  adop- 
tion of  challenging  State  content  standards, 
challenging  State  student  performance 
standards,  comprehensive  State  opportunity- 
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to-learn  standards,  and  assessment  tools 
linked  to  the  standards,  including  activities 
assisted— 
(i)  through  consortia  of  States:  or 
(ii)  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  established  under  part  B  of  title  II: 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organiza- 
tional strategies,  such  as  site-based  manage- 
ment, shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality 
management  principles,  to  promote  effective 
implementation  of  such  plan: 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency 
and  school  building  level,  of  improved 
human  resource  development  systems  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  mentoring,  supporting, 
evaluating  and  rewarding  educators: 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  minority,  disabled,  and  female  stu- 
dents, including  instructional  programs  and 
activities  that  encourage  such  students  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  to  aspire  to 
enter  and  complete  postsecondary  education 
or  training: 

(E)  supporting  innovative  and  proven 
methods  of  enhancing  a  teacher's  ability  to 
identify  student  learning  needs,  and  moti- 
vating students  to  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills,  discipline,  and  creative  reso- 
lution methods,  including  significantly  re- 
ducing class  size  and  promoting  instruction 
In  chess: 

(F)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  performance-based  ac- 
countability and  incentive  systems  for 
schools: 

(G)  outreach  to  and  training  for  parents, 
tribal  officials,  organizations  serving  young 
children,  classroom  teachers,  related  serv- 
ices personnel,  and  other  educators,  and  the 
public,  related  to  education  improvement: 

(H)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
other  services  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
velop and  implement  systemic  local  im- 
provement plans,  implement  new  assess- 
ments or  systems  of  assessments  described  in 
the  State  improvement  plan  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  306.  and  develop  cur- 
ricula consistent  with  the  challenging  State 
content  standards  and  challenging  State  stu- 
dent performance  standards: 

(I)  promoting  mechanisms  for  increasing 
public  school  choice,  including  information 
and  referral  programs  which  provide  parents 
information  on  available  choices  and  other 
initiatives  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
innovative  new  public  schools,  including 
magnet  schools  and  charter  schools: 

(J)  supporting  activities  relating  to  the 
planning  of.  start-up  costs  associated  with, 
and  evaluation  of.  projects  under  which  local 
educational  agencies  or  schools  contract 
with  private  management  organizations  to 
reform  a  school: 

(K)  supporting  intergenerational 

mentoring  programs:  and 

(L)  collecting  and  analyzing  data:  and 

(M)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  school-based  pro- 
grams that  restore  discipline  and  reduce  vio- 
lence in  schools  and  communities,  such  as 
community  mobilization  programs. 

(c)  Limit  on  Administrative  Costs.— a 
State  educational  agency  that  receives  an 
allotment  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  use  not  more  than  4  percent  of  such  al- 
lotment in  such  year,  or  $100,000.  whichever 
is  greater,  for  administrative  expenses, 
which  administrative  expenses  shall  not  in- 
clude the  expenses  related  to  the  activities 
of  the  panel  established  under  section 
306(b)(1). 


(d)  Special  Rule.— Any  new  public  school 
established  under  this  title — 

(1)  shall  be  nonsectarian; 

(2)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  a  nonpublic 
sectarian  school  or  religious  institution:  and 

(3)  shall  operate  under  the  authority  of  a 
State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

sec.  309.  subgrants  for  local  reform  and 
professional  development. 
(a)  subgrants  to  local  educational 
Agencies.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive  proc- 
ess, shall  make  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  carry  out  the  authorized 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  Each  subgrant  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  for  a  project  of  sufficient 
duration  and  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
effectively. 

(2)  Application  required.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that^ 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel,  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  educational  agency, 
that  is  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
students  and  community  to  be  served  with 
regard  to  race,  language,  ethnicity,  gender, 
disability  and  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
and  includes  teachers,  related  services  per- 
sonnel, secondary  school  students,  parents, 
school  administrators,  business  representa- 
tives, early  childhood  educators,  representa- 
tives of  community-based  organizations,  and 
others,  as  appropriate,  and  is  approved  by 
the  local  educational  agency,  including  any 
modifications  the  local  educational  agency 
deems  appropriate: 

(B)  includes,  in  the  application  submitted 
for  the  second  year  of  participation,  a  com- 
prehensive local  improvement  plan  for 
school  district-wide  education  improvement, 
directed  at  enabling  all  students  to  meet 
high  academic  standards,  including  specific 
goals  and  benchmarks,  and  includes  a  strat- 
egy for— 

(i)  ensuring  that  all  students  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  learn: 

(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning: 

(iii)  improving  governance  and  manage- 
ment: 

<iv)  generating  and  maintaining  parental 
and  community  involvement;  and 

(V)  expanding  improvements  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency: 

(C)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
school  improvement  plans  that  focus  on 
helping  all  students  meet  high  academic 
standards  and  that  address  each  element  of 
the  local  educational  agency's  local  improve- 
ment plan  described  in  subparagraph  (B): 

<D)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  implement  specific  programs 
aimed  at  ensuring  improvements  in  school 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  students  to  learn 
effectively  at  all  grade  levels  by  identifying 
the  most  pressing  needs  facing  students  and 
their  families  with  regard  to  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care,  and 
entering  into  partnerships  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  increase  the 
access  of  students  and  families  to  coordi- 
nated nonsectarian  services  in  a  school  set- 
ting or  at  a  nearby  site: 

(E)  describes  how  the  subgrant  funds  will 
be  used  by  the  local  educational  agency,  and 
the  procedures  to  be  used  to  make  funds 
available  to  schools  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph <4)(A); 


(F)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any 
State  or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local 
educational  agency  believes  impede  edu- 
cational improvement  and  that  such  agency 
requests  be  waived  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 311.  which  requests  shall  promptly  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State 
educational  agency:  and 

(G)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(3)  Monitoring.— The  panel  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A).  after  approval  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  application  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  shall  be  informed 
of  progress  on  such  plan  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  monitor  the  implementation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  local  improvement 
plan  in  close  consultation  with  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  principals,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  from  schools  receiving 
funds  under  this  title,  as  well  as  assure  that 
implementation  of  the  local  improvement 
plan  does  not  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  paperwork  for  teachers.  The  panel  shall 
review  such  plan  and  based  on  the  progress 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence,  deter- 
mine if  revisions  to  the  local  improvement 
plan  should  be  recommended  to  the  local 
educational  agency.  The  panel  shall  periodi- 
cally report  such  determination  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

(4)  Authorized  activities.— a  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  receives  a  subgrant 
under  this  subsection — 

(A)  in  the  first  year  such  agency  receives 
the  subgrant  shall  use — 

(i)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
subgrant  funds  to  develop  a  local  improve- 
ment plan  or  for  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy activities  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  are  reasonably  related 
to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  improve- 
ment plans,  including  the  establishment  of 
innovative  new  public  schools:  and 

(ii)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  to  support  individual  school  improve- 
ment initiatives  related  to  providing  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school  the  opportunit.v  to  meet 
high  academic  standards:  and 

(B)  in  subsequent  years,  shall  use  the 
subgrant  funds  for  any  activities  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency  that  are 
reasonably  related  to  carrying  out  the  State 
or  local  improvement  plans  (including  the 
establishment  of  innovative  new  public 
schools),  except  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  indi- 
vidual schools  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  school  improvement  plans  de- 
signed to  help  all  students  meet  high  aca- 
demic standards. 

(b)  Subgrants  for  Preservice  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Development 
Activities.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency,  through  a  competitive,  peer 
review  process,  shall  make  subgrants  to  a 
local  educational  agency,  or  a  consortium 
consisting  of  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  nonprofit 
education  organizations,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  in  order  to — 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  and  related 
services  personnel  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  improvement  plan; 
and 

(ii)  support  continuing,  sustained  profes- 
sional development  activities  for  educators 
in  accordance  with  the  State  improvement 
plan. 

(B)  Each  State  educational  agency  award- 
ing subgrants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
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give  priority  to  awarding  such  subgrants 
to— 

(i)  a  local  educational  agency  or  consor- 
tium serving  a  greater  number  or  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students  than  the  statewide 
average  of  such  number  or  percentage:  or 

(ii)  a  consortium  that  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  working  with  school  districts,  such 
as  a  consortium  that — 

(1)  prepares  and  screens  teacher  interns  in 
professional  development  school  sites: 

(II)  focuses  on  upgrading  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  content  areas:  or 

(III)  targets  preparation  and  continued 
professional  development  of  teachers  of  stu- 
dents with  limited-English  proficiency  and 
students  with  disabilities. 

(C)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
subgrant  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  a 
consortium  shall  include  at  least  1  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  Application.— A  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  that  desires  to  receive 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

(A)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  or  consortium  will  use  the  subgrant 
to  improve  teacher  preservice  and  school  ad- 
ministrator education  programs  or  to  imple- 
ment educator  and  related  services  personnel 
professional  development  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statfe  improvement  plan: 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
local  educational  agency  or  consortium  to 
judge  improvements  in  preservice  education 
or  the  effects  of  professional  development  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  the  State  im- 
provement plan:  and 

(C)  contains  any  other  information  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  is 
appropriate. 

(3)  Authorized  acttivities.- A  recipient  of 
a  subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  use 
the  subgrant  funds  for  activities  support- 
ing— 

(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  school  administrator  pro- 
grams so  that  such  programs  equip  educators 
with  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  preparing  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  standards:  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and 
sustained  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  teachers,  related  services  person- 
nel, principals,  and  other  educators  at  the 
school  or  school  district  level  that  equip 
such  individuals  with  such  expertise,  and 
with  other  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  leading  and  participating  in  continuous 
education  improvement. 

(c)  Special  Award  Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  award  at  least  65  per- 
cent of  subgrant  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  have  a  greater  percentage  or  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  than  the  state- 
wide average  percentage  or  number  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  subgrant 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  educational 
agency  to  individual  schools  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  to  schools  with  a  special  need  for 
assistance,  as  indicated  by  a  high  number  or 
percentage  of  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, low  student  achievement,  or  other 
similar  criteria  developed  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  State  educational  agency 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  if  such  agency  does  not  receive  a  suffi- 


cient number  of  applications  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  comply  with 
such  requirement. 

SEC.  310.  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMA'nON  AND 
TRAINING. 

Proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a  State  or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools— 

(1 )  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  challenging  State  con- 
tent standards  or  challenging  State  student 
performance  standards,  curricular  materials, 
and  assessments  or  systems  of  Eissessments 
shall,  upon  request,  make  information  relat- 
ed to  such  goals,  standards,  materials,  and 
assessments  or  systems  available  to  private 
schools:  and 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training 
shall  provide  in  the  State  improvement  plan 
described  in  section  306  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  private 
schools  located  in  the  geographical  area 
served  by  such  agency. 

SEC.  311.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Waiver  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  applica- 
ble to  any  program  or  Act  described  in  sub- 
section (b>  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  or  school,  if— 

(A)  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  requirement  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to 
carry  out  the  State  or  local  improvement 
plan; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
waived,  or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  require- 
ments of  State  law; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  statewide  waiver,  the 
State  educational  agency— 

(i)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy's proposal  to  seek  a  waiver;  and 

(ii)  submits  the  local  educational  agencies" 
comments  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy waiver,  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides parents,  community  groups,  and  advo- 
cacy or  civil  rights  groups  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  waiver. 

(2)  Application.— <A>(i)  To  request  a  waiv- 
er, a  local  educational  agency  or  school  that 
receives  funds  under  tliis  Act.  or  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforts  and  has  an  edu- 
cation reform  plan  approved  by  the  State, 
shall  transmit  an  application  for  a  waiver 
under  this  section  to  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  then 
shall  submit  approved  applications  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  to  the  Secretary. 

(ii)  A  State  educational  agency  requesting 
a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  for  such  waiver  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  application  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  request  for  a  waiver 
and  how  progress  for  achieving  such  out- 
comes will  be  measured: 

(ii)  identify  each  Federal  program  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  request  for  a  waiver  and  each 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
to  be  waived; 
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(iii)  describe  each  State  and  local  require- 
ment that  will  be  waived:  and 

(iv)  demonstrate  that  the  State  has  made  a 
commitment  to  waive  related  requirements 
pertaining  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency  or  school. 

(3)  Timeliness.— The  Secretary  shall  act 
promptly  on  a  waiver  request  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  or  denying  such  request. 

(4)  Duration.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  waiver  under  this 
section  may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years. 

(B)  Extension —The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  that  the  waiver 
has  been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or 
affected  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  their  reform  plans. 

(b)  Includ?:d  Programs.— The  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirements  subject  to  the  waiv- 
er authority  of  this  section  are  any  such  re- 
quirements under  the  following  programs  or 
Acts: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  includ- 
ing Even  Start. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act. 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Act  of  1984. 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986. 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  or  Acts 
described  in  subsection  (b) — 

(1)  relating  to— 

(A)  maintenance  of  effort; 

(B)  comparability  of  services; 

(C)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  schools; 

(D)  parental  participation  and  involve- 
ment; and 

(E)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or  to 
local  educational  agencies:  and 

(2)  unless  the  underlying  purposes  of  the 
statutory  requirements  of  each  program  or 
Act  for  which  a  waiver  is  granted  continue 
to  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically" review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school  for  which  the  Secretary  has  grant- 
ed a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  State,  the  local  educational 
agency,  or  the  school  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  waiver. 

(e)  Flexibility  Demonstration.— 

(1)  Short  title.— This  subsection  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Education  Flexibility  Partner- 
ship Demonstration  Act  ". 

(2)  Program  authorized.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretarj'  shall  carry 
out  an  education  flexibility  demonstration 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  author- 
izes not  more  than  6  eligible  States  to  waive 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  any  program  or  Act  described  in 
subsection  (b).  other  than  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  for  such  eligible 
State  or  any  local  educational  agency  or 
school  within  such  State. 

(B)  Award  rule.— In  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  par- 
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ticipaiion  in  the  demonslration  proKram  (Je- 
scribed  in  subpara^rraph  (A)  three  eligible 
States  that  each  have  a  population  of 
3.500.000  or  greater  and  three  eligible  Slates 
that  each  have  a  population  of  less  than 
3.500.000.  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  of  the  popu- 
lation performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

(C)  DK.siGN.^TiON.-Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  known 
as  an  "Ed-Flex  Partnership  State". 

(3)  Eligible  .st.-kte.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "eligible  State" 
means  a  State  that — 

(A)  has  developed  a  State  improvement 
plan  under  section  306  that  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  waives  State  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements  relating  to  education  while 
holding  local  educational  agencies  or  schools 
within  the  State  that  are  affected  by  such 
waivers  accountable  for  the  performance  of 
the  students  who  are  affected  by  such  waiv- 
ers. 

(4>  State  application.— (A)  Each  eligible 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  edu- 
cation flexibility  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  demonstrate  that  the 
eligible  State  has  adopted  an  educational 
flexibility  plan  for  such  State  that  in- 
cludes— 

(i)  a  description  of  the  process  the  eligible 
State  will  use  to  evaluate  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  re- 
questing waivei-s  of— 

(I)  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A);  and 

(II)  State  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments relating  to  education;  and 

(ii)  a  detailed  description  of  the  State  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  relating 
to  education  that  the  eligible  State  will 
waive. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  applica- 
tion demonstrates  substantial  promise  of  as- 
sisting the  eligible  State  and  affected  local 
educational  agencies  and  schools  within  such 
State  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  edu- 
cational reform  and  otherwise  meeting  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  after  considering— 

(i)  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of 
the  educational  flexibility  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  <A); 

(ii)  the  ability  of  such  plan  to  ensure  ac- 
countability for  the  activities  and  goals  de- 
scribed in  such  plan; 

(iii)  the  significance  of  the  State  statutory 
or  regulatory  requirements  relating  to  edu- 
cation that  will  be  waived;  and 

(iv)  the  quality  of  the  eligible  State's  proc- 
ess for  approving  applications  for  waivers  of 
Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
such  waivers. 

(5)  Local  application.— (A)  Each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  requesting  a 
waiver  of  a  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirement  described  in  paragraph  (2HA) 
and  any  relevant  State  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  from  an  eligible  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  such  State  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  such  State  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall— 


(i)  indicate  each  Federal  program  affected 
and  the  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  will  be  waived: 

(ii)  describe  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  waiving  each  such  re- 
quirement; 

(iii)  describe  for  each  school  year  specific, 
measurable,  educational  goals  for  each  local 
educational  agency  or  school  affected  by  the 
proposed  waiver;  and 

(iv)  explain  why  the  waiver  will  assist  the 
local  educational  agency  or  school  in  reach- 
ing such  goals. 

(B)  An  eligible  State  shall  evaluate  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  accordance  with  the  State's  educational 
flexibility  plan  described  in  paragraph  (4)(A). 

(C)  An  eligible  State  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  waiver  under  this  para- 
graph unless — 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency  or  school 
requesting  such  waiver  has  developed  a  local 
reform  plan  that  is  applicable  to  such  agency 
or  school,  respectively;  and 

(ii)  the  waiver  of  Federal  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  will  assist  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  school  in  reaching  its  educational 
goals. 

(6)  Monitoring —Each  eligible  State  par- 
ticipating in  the  demonstration  program 
under  this  subsection  shall  annually  monitor 
the  activities  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  receiving  waivers  under  this  .sub- 
section and  shall  submit  an  annual  report  re- 
garding such  monitoring  to  the  Secretary. 

(7)  DUR.ATION     OF     FEDERAL     WAIVERS.— (A) 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  applica- 
tion of  an  eligible  State  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  a  period  exceeding  5  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  eligible 
State's  authority  to  grant  waivei-s  has  been 
effective  in  enabling  such  State  or  affected 
local  educational  agencies  or  schools  to 
carry  out  their  local  reform  plans. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  any  eligible  State  grant- 
ing waivers  of  Federal  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  shall  terminate  such  State's  au- 
thority to  grant  such  waivers  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  State's  per- 
formance has  been  inadequate  to  justify  con- 
tinuation of  such  authority. 

(f)  results-Okiented  Accountability.— In 
deciding  whether  to  extend  a  request  for  a 
waiver  under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  progress  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency  or  school 
receiving  a  waiver  to  determine  if  such  agen- 
cy or  school  has  made  progress  toward 
achieving  the  outcomes  described  in  the  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(i). 
SEC.  312.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  St.\te  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  that  receives 
an  allotment  under  this  title  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Secretary — 

(1)  on  the  State's  progress  in  meeting  the 
State's  goals  and  plans: 

(2)  on  the  State's  proposed  activities  for 
the  succeeding  year;  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  on  the  progress  of 
local  educational  agencies  in  meeting  local 
goals  and  plans. 

(b)  Secretary's  Reports  to  Congress.— 
By  April  30.  1996.  and  every  2  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  describing — 


(1)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of.  grants  or  contracts  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  313(b).  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated 
with  funds  awarded  under  such  paragraph; 
and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  as- 
sessments on  the  performance  of  students, 
particularly  students  of  different  racial,  gen- 
der, ethnic,  or  language  groups  and  individ- 
uals with  disabilities; 

(2)  the  activities  assisted  under,  and  out- 
comes of,  allotments  under  this  title:  and 

(3)  the  effect  of  waivers  granted  under  sec- 
tion 311.  including— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
seeking  and  receiving  waivers; 

(B)  a  summar.v  of  the  State  and  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirements  that 
have  been  waived,  including  the  number  of 
vyaivers  sought  and  granted  under  each  such 
statutory  or  regulatory  requirement; 

(C)  a  summary  of  waivera  that  have  been 
terminated,  including  a  rationale  for  the  ter- 
minations: and 

(D)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding changes  in  statutor.v  or  regulatory 
requirements,  particularly  those  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  overcome  Federal 
statutory  or  regulatory  impediments  to  edu- 
cation reform. 

(c)  Technical  and  Other  Assistance  Re- 
gakdlng  School  Finance  Equity.— 

(1)  Technical  assistance.— (A)  From  the 
national  leadership  funds  reserved  in  section 
304(a)(2)(A).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist such  agencies  in  achieving  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  financial 
resources  for  education  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State. 

(B)  A  grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  support 
technical  assistance  activities,  such  as— 

(i)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
center  or  centers  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii)  the  convening  of  conferences  on  equali- 
zation of  resources  within  local  educational 
agencies,  within  States,  and  among  States; 
and 

(iii)  obtaining  advice  from  experts  in  the 
field  of  school  finance  equalization. 

(2)  D.ATA.— Each  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  provide  such  data 
and  information  on  school  finance  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Models.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements,  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate models  and  materials  useful  to 
States  in  planning  and  implementing  revi- 
sions of  the  school  finance  systems  of  such 
States. 

SEC.  313.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Integra- 
tion OF  Standards.— From  funds  reserved  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  section  304(aM2)(A). 
the  Secretary  may.  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States. 
local  educational  agencies,  and  tribal  agen- 
cies developing  or  implementing  school  im- 


provement plans,  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
that  such  assistance  is  broadly  available:  or 
(2)    support    model    projects    to    integrate 
multiple  content  standards,  if— 

(A)  such  standards  are  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  and  approved  by  the  National 
Goals  Panel  for  different  subject  areas,  in 
order  to  provide  balanced  and  coherent  in- 
structional programs  for  all  students;  and 

(B)  such  projects  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
range  of  diverse  circumstances,  localities 
(including  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities), and  populations. 

(b)  Innovative  Programs;  Assessment; 
Evaluation.— From  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  reserved  in  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  304(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  shall— 

(1)  provide  urban  and  rural  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  schools,  or  consortia 
thereof,  with  assistance  for  innovative  or  ex- 
perimental programs  in  systemic  education 
reform  that  are  not  being  undertaken 
through  grants  provided  under  section  309(a). 
giving  special  consideration  or  priority  to 
local  educational  agencies,  schools,  or  con- 
sortia thereof  that  serve  large  numbers  or 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  including  students  of  lim- 
ited-English proficiency:  or 

(2)  provide  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  nonprofit  organization  or  consor- 
tium thereof  with  assistance  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  developing,  field  testing  and  eval- 
uating an  assessment  or  system  of  assess- 
ments with  a  priority  on  grants  or  contracts 
for  limited-English  proficiency  students  or 
students  with  disabilities,  if— 

(A)  such  assessment  or  system— 

(i)  is  to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  213(e)(1)(B):  and 

(ii)  is  aligned  to  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council;  and 

(B)  such  agency,  organization  or  consor- 
tium— 

(i)  examines  the  validity,  reliability,  and 
fairness  of  such  assessment  or  system,  for 
the  particular  purposes  for  which  such  as- 
sessment or  system  was  developed:  and 

(ii)  devotes  special  attention  to  how  such 
assessment  or  system  treats  all  students,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  eth- 
nicity, disability  and  language  proficiency  of 
such  students. 

(c)  Data  and  Dissemination.— The  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  gather  data  on.  conduct  research  on, 
and  evaluate  systemic  education  improve- 
ment, including  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title;  and 

(2)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other 
information  on  outstanding  examples  of  sys- 
temic education  improvement  in  States  and 
local  communities  through  existing  dissemi- 
nation systems  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  through  publications, 
electronic  and  telecommunications  medi- 
ums, conferences,  and  other  means. 

SEC.  314.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  Areas.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas  in  each  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  made  available  to. 
and  expended  by.  such  areas,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(2)  Inapplicability  of  public  law  95-134.— 
The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134.  permit- 
ting the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the  Insu- 


lar Areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  received 
by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Injerior  — The  funds 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  304(a)(1)(B) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  containing  such  terms  and  assur- 
ances, consistent  with  this  title,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  best  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(c)  Secretary  of  Defense —The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools. 

SEC.  315.  CLARIFICATION  REGARDING  STATE 
STANDARDS  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  standards,  assessments,  and  sys- 
tems of  assessments  described  in  a  State  im- 
provement plan  submitted  in  accordance 
with  section  306  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
certified  by  the  Council. 

SEC.  316.  STATE  PLANNING  FOR  IMPROVING  STU- 
DENT achieveme.nt  through  IN- 

TEGRA'nON  OF  TECHNOLOGY  INTO 
THE  CURRICULUM. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  each  State  to  plan  effectively 
for  improved  student  learning  in  all  schools 
through  the  use  of  technology  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306. 

(b)  Program  Authorized.— 

(1)  Authority.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  in  accordance  with  allocations  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  State  educational 
agency  that,  as  part  of  its  application  under 
section  305.  requests  a  grant  to  develop  (or 
continue  the  development  oO.  and  submits  as 
part  of  the  State  improvement  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  306.  a  systemic  statewide 
plan  to  increase  the  use  of  state-of-the-art 
technologies  that  enhance  elementary  and 
secondary  student  learning  and  staff  devel- 
opment in  support  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  challenging  standards. 

(2)  Formula. — From  the  amount  appro- 
priated punsuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  in  each  fiscal  year,  each  State 
educational  agency  with  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  305  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  in  such  year  in  an 
amount  determined  on  the  same  basis  as  al- 
lotments are  made  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 304  for  such  year,  except  that  each  such 
State  shall  receive  at  least  1''2  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority or  $75,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  Duration.— A  State  educational  agency 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  section  for 
not  more  than  2  fiscal  years. 

(c>  Plan  Objectives.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  received 
under  this  section  to  develop  and.  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  the  systemic  statewide 
plan,  to  implement  such  plan.  Such  plan 
shall  have  as  its  objectives — 

(1)  the  promotion  of  higher  student 
achievement  through  the  use  of  technology 
in  education: 

(2)  the  participation  of  all  schools  and 
school  districts  in  the  State,  especially  those 
schools  and  districts  with  a  high  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students; 

(3)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  cost-effective,  high-speed,  statewide,  inter- 
operable, wide-area-communication  edu- 
cational technology  support  system  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State,  particularly  for  such  schools  in  rural 
areas;  and 


(4)  the  promotion  of  shared  usage  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  other  technology  re- 
sources by  adult  learners  during  ^fter-school 
hours. 

(d)  Plan  Requirements— At  a  minimum, 
each  systemic  statewide  plan  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  by  a  task  force  that^- 

(A)  includes  among  its  members  experts  in 
the  educational  use  of  technology  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  panel  described  in 
section  306(b);  and 

(B)  ensures  that  such  plan  is  integrated 
into  the  State  improvement  plan  described 
in  section  306; 

(2)  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
Governor,  representatives  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  State  board  of  education,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  appropriate  State 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  private  telecommunication  entities,  par- 
ents, public  and  school  libraries,  students, 
adult  literacy  providers,  and  leaders  in  the 
field  of  technology,  through  a  process  of 
statewide  grassroots  outreach  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  in  the  State; 

(3)  identify  and  describe  the  requirements 
for  introducing  state-of-the-art  technologies 
into  the  classroom  and  school  library  in 
order  to  enhance  educational  curricula,  in- 
cluding the  installation  and  ongoing  mainte- 
nance of  basic  connections,  hardware  and  the 
necessary  support  materials: 

(4)  describe  how  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  in  the  schools  will  en- 
hance student  learning,  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  individualized  instruction,  promote 
the  strategies  described  in  section  306(d),  and 
help  make  progre.ss  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(5)  describe  how  the  ongoing  training  of 
educational  personnel  will  be  provided; 

(6)  describe  the  resources  necessary,  and 
procedures,  for  providing  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  carry  out  such  plan; 

(7)  provide  for  the  dissemination  on  a 
statewide  basis  of  exemplary  programs  and 
practices  relating  to  the  use  of  technology  in 
education; 

(8)  establish  a  funding  estimate  (including 
a  statement  of  likely  funding  sources)  and  a 
schedule  for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  plan; 

(9)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  assess  the  impact  of  implement- 
ing such  plan  on  student  achievement  and 
aggregate  achievement  for  schools: 

(10)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  will  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
business  and  industry,  and  with  public  and 
private  telecommunications  entities: 

(11)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  promote  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment by  local  educational  agencies  that, 
when  placed  in  schools,  will  meet  the  highest 
possible  level  of  interoperability  and  open 
system  design: 

(12)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  consider  using  existing  tele- 
communications infrastructure  and  tech- 
nology resources: 

(13)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  apply  the  uses  of  technology  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  from  low-income 
families;  and 

(14)  describe  the  process  through  which 
such  plan  will  be  reviewed  and  updated  peri- 
odically. 

(e)  Reports.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  within 
1  year  of  the  date  such  agency  submits  to  the 
Secretary  its  systemic  statewide  plan  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall— 
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(1)  describe  the  State's  progress  toward  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  such  plan: 

(2)  describe  any  revisions  to  the  States 
long--ranfre  plans  for  technolo^: 

(3)  describe  the  extent  to  which  resources 
provided  pursuant  to  such  plan  are  distrib- 
uted among  schools  to  promote  the  strate- 
gies described  in  section  306(d);  and 

(4)  include  any  other  information  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(f)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995,  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  rv— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  401.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  310.  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  use  of  funds  under  title  III  of  this  Act  to 
directly  or  indirectly  benefit  any  school 
other  than  a  public  school. 
SEC.  402.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  section 
103  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act: 

(2)  to  require  the  teaching  of  values  or  the 
establishment  of  school-based  clinics  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  funds  under  this  Act: 

(3)  to  mandate  limitations  or  class  size  for 
a  State,  local  educational  agency  or  school; 

(4)  to  mandate  a  Federal  teacher  certifi- 
cation system  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school: 

(5)  to  mandate  teacher  instructional  prac- 
tices for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(6)  to  mandate  equalized  spending  per  pupil 
for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(7)  to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency  or  school: 

(8)  to  mandate  curriculum  content  for  a 
State,  local  educational  agency  or  school; 
and 

(9)  to  mandate  any  curriculum  framework, 
instructional  material,  examination,  assess- 
ment or  system  of  assessments  for  private, 
religious,  or  home  schools. 

SEC.  403.  KALID  ABDUL  MOHAMMED. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Khalid  Abdul  Moham- 
med at  Kean  College  on  November  29.  1993. 
was  false.  anti-Semitic,  racist,  divisive,  re- 
pugnant and  a  disservice  to  all  Americans 
and  is  therefore  condemned. 

SEC.  404.  PROHIBrnON  ON  FEDERAL  MANDATES. 
DIRECTION.  AND  CONTROL. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  mandate,  direct,  or  con- 
trol a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school's  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
or  allocation  of  State  or  local  resources  or 
mandate  a  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
to  spend  any  funds  or  incur  any  costs  not 
paid  for  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  406.  SCHOOL  PRAYER. 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any 
State  of  local  educational  agency  which  has 
a  policy  of  denying,  or  which  effectively  pre- 
vents participation  in,  constitutionality  pro- 
tected prayer  in  public  schools  by  individ- 
uals on  a  voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  nor  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  require  any  person  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  influence  the  form 
or  content  of  any  constitutionality  protected 
prayer  in  such  public  schools. 


SEC.  406.  DAILY  SILENCE  FOR  STUDENTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  should  encourage  a  brief 
period  of  daily  silence  for  students  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  their  aspirations; 
for  considering  what  they  hope  and  plan  to 
accomplish  that  day;  for  considering  how 
their  own  actions  of  that  day  will  effect 
themselves  and  others  around  them,  includ- 
ing their  schoolmates,  friends  and  families: 
for  drawing  strength  from  whatever  per- 
sonal, moral  or  religious  beliefs  or  positive 
values  they  hold;  and  for  such  other  intro- 
spection and  reflection  as  will  help  them  de- 
velop and  prepare  them  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  407.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  was  established  with  the  commit- 
ment of  forty  percent  Federal  funding  but 
currently  receives  only  eight  percent  Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2)  this  funding  shortfall  is  particularly 
burdensome  to  school  districts  and  schools 
in  low-income  areas  which  serve  higher  than 
average  proportions  of  students  with  disabil- 
ities and  have  fewer  local  resources  to  con- 
tribute; and 

(3)  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
approximately  JIO.OOO.000.000  each  year  to 
fully  fund  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act. 

<b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  States 
and  communities  with  adequate  resources 
under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible, 
through  the  reallocation  of  funds  within  the 
current  budget  monetary  constraints. 

SEC.  408.  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1107)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  by 
striking  "the  Federal  share  oV: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1). 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is"  and  inserting  "contribu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (f)  are":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows; 

■(f)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to 
expend  non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  $1 
for  every  $1  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  such  financial  assistance. 

•■(2)  Non-federal  contributions.- The 
non-Federal  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (i;  — 

"(A)  may  include  all  non-Federal  funds 
raised  by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987;  and 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implemen- 
tation, administration,  operation,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  teacher  assess- 
ment and  certification  procedures  under  this 
subpart.". 

SEC.  409.   FORGIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section 
1401  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

(1)  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1993  under  the  Department  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act.  1993,  to 
Colfax  County.  New  Mexico  under  section 
1005  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  and  any  other  allocations 


or  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  resulting  from 
such  allocation  to  such  county  under  any 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized 
by  law:  and 

(2)  in  any  program  for  which  allocations 
are  based  on  fiscal  year  1993  allocations 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act.  the  fiscal 
year  1993  allocations  under  such  section 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  law  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  in  carrying  out  section  1403(a) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  fiscal  year  1994.  the  amount 
allocated  to  Colfax  County.  New  Mexico 
under  section  1005  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
allocated  under  such  section  1005  had  the 
correct  data  been  used  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.  410.  STUDY  OF  GOALS  2000  AND  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABILITIES. 

(a)  Study  Required.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  inclusion  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities in  GOALS  2000  school  reform  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "children  with  disabilities" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  in  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

(b)  Study  Components.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  objectives,  curriculum  reforms, 
standards,  and  other  programs  and  activities 
intended  to  achieve  those  goals; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  asse.ssments 
and  measures  used  to  gauge  progress  towards 
meeting  National  Education  Goals  and  any 
national  and  State  standards,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  other  methods  or  accommodations 
necessary  or  desirable  to  collect  data  on  the 
educational  progress  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities, and  the  costs  of  such  methods  and  ac- 
commodations: 

(3)  an  examination  of  what  incentives  or 
assistance  might  be  provided  to  States  to  de- 
velop improvement  plans  that  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities; 

(4)  the  relation  of  Goals  2000  to  other  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  or  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  disabilities;  and 

(5)  such  other  issues  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Study  Panel  Membership.— Any  panel 
constituted  in  furtherance  of  the  study  to  be 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
consumer  representatives. 

(d)  Findings  and  Recommendations.— The 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  12  months,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  24  months,  from  the  date  of  the  comple- 
tion of  procurement  relating  to  the  study. 

(e)  Funding.— From  such  accounts  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  $600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1995,  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Amounts  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  411.  MENTORING,  PEER  COUNSELING  AND 
PEER  TUTORING. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that^ 


(1)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  provide  role  models  for  chil- 
dren and  build  self-esteem: 

(2)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling  and  peer  tu- 
toring programs  promote  learning  and  help 
students  attain  the  necessary  skills  they 
need  to  excel  academically; 

(3)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  provide  healthy  and  safe 
alternatives  to  involvement  in  drugs,  gangs 
or  other  violent  activities;  and 

(4)  Mentoring,  peer  counseling,  and  peer 
tutoring  programs  promote  school,  commu- 
nity and  parental  involvement  in  the  liveli- 
hood and  well-being  of  our  children. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— Therefore,  it 
is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  Federal 
education  programs  that  provide  assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  stu- 
dents should  include  authorizations  for  es- 
tablishing mentoring,  peer  counseling  and 
peer  tutoring  programs. 

SEC.  412.  CONTENT  AND  PERFORMANCE  STAND- 
ARDS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  because 
high  academic  standards  are  the  key  to  ex- 
cellence for  all  students  and  a  focus  on  re- 
sults is  an  important  direction  for  education 
reform,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
States  should  develop  their  own  content  and 
performance  standards  in  academic  subject 
areas  as  an  essential  part  of  their  State  re- 
form plan. 

SEC.  413.  STATE-SPONSORED  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  PLAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  to  meet  the  higher  education  costs  of 
their  children: 

(2)  an  effective  way  to  encourage  those  sav- 
ings is  through  State-sponsored  higher  edu- 
cation trust  fund  savings  plans:  and 

(3)  an  effective  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  such  plans  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  tax  laws  to  provide  that — 

(A)  no  tax  is  imposed  on  the  earnings  on 
contributions  to  the  plans  if  the  earnings  are 
used  for  higher  education  costs, 

(B)  State  organizations  sponsoring  the 
plans  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  and 

(C)  any  charitable  gift  to  the  plans  are  tax- 
deductible  and  are  distributed  to  recipients 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

SEC.  414.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SUMMER  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT ANT)  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Design.— 

(1)  Academic  enrichment  authorized.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  253(a)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "academic  enrichment"  after  "reme- 
dial education,". 

(2)  Required  services  and  design.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  253  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Basic  education  and  preemplovment 
TRAINING.— The  programs  under  this  part 
shall  provide,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  programs,  each  of  the 
following  services  to  a  participant  where  the 
assessment  and  the  service  strategy  indicate 
such  services  are  appropriate: 

"(A)  Basic  and  Remedial  Education. 

"(B)  Preemployment  and  Work  Maturity 
Skills  Training. 

"(4)  Integration  of  work  and  learning — 

"(A)  Work  experience.— Work  experience 
provided  under  this  part,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  include  contextual  learning  op- 
portunities which  integrate  the  development 
of  general,  competencies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  skills. 

•(B)  Cla.ssroom  training.— Classroom 
training  provided  under  this  part  shall,  to 


the  extent  feasible,  include  opportunities  to 
apply  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  aca- 
demic subjects  to  the  world  of  work.". 

(B)  Section  253  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Educational  Linkages.— In  conduct- 
ing the  program  assisted  under  this  part, 
service  delivery  areas  shall  establish  link- 
ages with  the  appropriate  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  service  to  participants. 
Such  linkages  shall  include  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  regular  exchange  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  progress,  problems 
and  needs  of  participants,  including  the  re- 
sults of  assessments  of  the  skill  levels  of  par- 
ticipants.". 

(C)  Section  254  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Prohibition  on  Private  Actions.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish a  right  for  a  participant  to  bring  an 
action  to  obtain  services  described  in  the  as- 
sessment or  service  strategy  developed  under 
section  253(c).". 

(b)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  Year  Round 
Progra.m.— Section  256  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  striking  '•10 
percent"  and  inserting  "20  percent". 

SEC.  415.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROL OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Findings.— 

(1)  Congress  is  interested  in  promoting 
State  and  local  government  reform  efforts  in 
education; 

(2)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  found 
that  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation: 

(3)  In  Public  Law  96-88  the  Congress  found 
that  in  our  Federal  system  the  responsibility 
for  education  is  reserved  respectively  to  the 
States  and  the  local  school  systems  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  the  States; 

(4)  In  Public  Law  96-58  the  Congress  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  to  supplement  and  complement 
the  efforts  of  States,  the  local  school  sys- 
tems, and  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
States,  the  private  sector,  public  and  private 
educational  institutions,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  research  institutions, 
community  based  organizations,  parents  and 
schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  education: 

(5)  The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  educational  institutions 
in  the  areas  of  educational  policies  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  control  of  such  governments 
and  institutions  over  their  own  educational 
programs  and  policies: 

(6)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  not  increase  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  education  or  diminish 
the  responsibility  for  education  which  is  re- 
served to  the  States  and  local  school  systems 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  States: 

(7)  Public  Law  96-88  specified  that  no  pro- 
vision of  a  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  or  any  such  officer  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution, school,  or  school  system,  over  any 
accrediting  agency  or  association  or  over  the 
selection  or  content  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  materials 
by  any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem, now  therefore 
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(b)  Reaffirmation.— The  Congress  agrees 
and  reaffirms  that  the  responsibility  for  con- 
trol of  education  is  reserved  to  the  Slates 
and  local  school  systems  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  and  that  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  impose  stand- 
ards or  requirements  of  any  kind  through 
the  promulgation  of  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
vision of  financial  assistance  and  otherwise, 
which  would  reduce,  modify,  or  undercut 
State  and  local  responsibility  for  control  of 
education. 

SEC.  416.  PROTECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Section  439  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Protection  of  Pupil  Rights 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  All  instructional  materials, 
including  teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  material  which  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  survey,  analy- 
sis, or  evaluation  as  part  of  any  applicable 
program  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

"(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part 
of  any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a 
survey,  analysis,  or  evaluation  that  reveals 
information  concerning: 

"(1)  political  affiliations: 

"(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family; 

"(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes; 

"(4)  illegal,  anti-social,  self-incriminating 
and  demeaning  behavior; 

"(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships: 

"(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  or  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers:  or 

"(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by 
law  to  determine  eligibility  for  participation 
in  a  program  or  for  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  such  program ). 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student  (if 
the  student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated 
minor),  or  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
minor,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  parent. 

"(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  effective  no- 
tice of  their  rights  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  enforce  this  section, 
except  that  action  to  terminate  assistance 
provided  under  an  applicable  program  shall 
be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  section:  and 

"(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 

■■(e)  Office  and  Review  Board— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  or  designate  an  office 
and  review  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  investigate,  process,  review, 
and  adjudicate  violations  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished under  this  section.". 

SEC.  417.  CONTRACEPTIVE  DEVICES. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Sei-vices  and  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  ensure  that  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
contraceptive  devices  to  unemancipated  mi- 
nors develop  procedures  to  encourage,  to  the 
extent  practical,  family  participation  in 
such  programs. 
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SEC.  418.  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  NOT  DENIED 
FLTVfDS  FOR  ADOPTING  CONSTTTU- 
TIONAl.  POLICY  RELATIVE  TO  PRAY- 
ER IN  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  made  available  through 
the  Department  of  Education  under  this  Act. 
or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  denied  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  because  it 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  policy  relative 
to  prayer  in  public  school. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 
SEC.  501.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Skill  Standards  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  502.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
National  Board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  stand- 
ards and  of  assessment  and  certification — 

(1)  that  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
national  strategy  to  enhance  work  force 
skills: 

(2)  that  will  result  in  increased  productiv- 
ity, economic  growth,  and  American  eco- 
nomic competitiveness:  and 

(3)  that  can  be  used,  consistent  with  civil 
rights  laws— 

(A)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  per- 
formance work  force,  including  the  most 
skilled  front-line  work  force  in  the  world: 

(B)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing training  providers  and  prospective  em- 
ployees of  skills  necessary  for  employment: 

(C)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  current  employ- 
ees: 

(D)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  provid- 
ing portable  credentials  and  skills: 

(E)  by  workers,  to — 

(i)  obtain  certifications  of  their  skills  to 

protect  against  dislocation: 
(ii)  pursue  career  advancement;  and 
(iii)  enhance  their  ability  to  reenter  the 

work  force; 

(F)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to 
determine  the  skill  levels  and  competencies 
needed  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  high  wage  jobs: 

(G)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to 
be  offered  by  the  providers  and  educators; 

(H)  by  Government,  to  evaluate  whether 
publicly  funded  training  assists  participants 
to  meet  skill  standards  where  such  standards 
exist  and  thereby  protect  the  integrity  of 
public  expenditures;  and 

(I)  to  facilitate  linkages  between  other 
components  of  the  work  force  investment 
strategy,  including  school-to-work  transi- 
tion and  job  training  programs. 

SEC.  503.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  I.N  General.— There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "National 
Board"). 

<b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  28  members  (appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)),  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Education; 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  established  pursuant  to 
section  212(a); 


(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  business  (including  representatives  of 
small  employers  and  representatives  of  large 
employers)  selected  from  among  individuals 
recommended  by  recognized  national  busi- 
ness organizations  or  trade  associations: 

(F)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  organized  labor  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  recognized  national 
labor  federations:  and 

(G)(i)  four  members  shall  be  certified 
human  resource  professionals; 

(ii)  three  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  educational  institutions  (including  voca- 
tional-technical institutions);  and 

(iii)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(2)  Speclal  REQUIREMENTS.— The  members 
described  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  The  members  described 
in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  para- 
graph (I)  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a 
broad  cross-section  of  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. 

(3)  APPOINTMENT.— The  membership  of  the 
National  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Of  the  members  so  appointed,  three  members 
(one  from  each  class  of  members  described  in 
subparagraphs  (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph 
(1))  shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  members  (one  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Ex    OFFICIO    NONVOTING    MEMBERS.— The 

members  of  the  National  Board  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Board. 

(5)  Ter.m.— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraph  (E),  (F). 
or  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of  the  initial 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs — 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A): 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B): 
and 


(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C): 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(6)  Vaca.ncies.— Any  vacancy  in  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairpersons.— 

(1)  Chairperson — 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
.subparagraph  (B),  the  National  Board,  by 
majority  vote,  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  once 
every  2  years  from  among  the  members  of 
the  National  Board. 

(B)  Initial  chairperson.— The  first  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  National  Board, 
from  among  the  members  who  are  represent- 
atives of  business  (as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1))  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National 
Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  annually  elect 
3  Vice  Chairpersons  (each  representing  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  the  classes  of  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  each  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  1  year)  from  among  its 
members  appointed  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

(d)  Co.mpensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  who  are  not  full-time  employ- 
ees or  officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Expenses.— The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Board. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Staff.— 

(1)  Executive  director. —The  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Board  shall  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  National  Board  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Staff.— The  Executive  Director  may 
appoint  and  compensate  such  additional  staff 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to 
perform  its  duties.  The  Executive  Director 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  staff  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  of  po- 
sitions and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  staff  may 
not  exceed  the  rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
such  title. 

(f)  GIFTS.— The  National  Board  is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  this  title,  to  accept  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 


(g)  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  ok  facilities.— The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  National  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  of  the  United  States  may 
detail  to  the  National  Board,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency  to  assist  the  National  Board  in 
carrying  out  this  title.  Such  detail  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 

<h)  Procurement  of  Temporary  and 
Intermittent  Services.— The  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Board  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  of  exp)erts  and  con- 
sultants under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(i)  Termination  of  the  Commission.— Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  .A.pp.)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC.  504.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  Identification  of  Occupations.— The 
National  Board,  after  extensive  public  con- 
sultation, shall  identify  broad  clusters  of 
major  occupations  that  involve  one  or  more 
than  one  industry  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  E-stablishment  of  Voluntary  Part- 
nerships To  Develop  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary partnerships  to  develop  a  skill  stand- 
ards system  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  Representatives.— Such  voluntary 
partnerships  shall  include  the  full  and  bal- 
anced participation  of — 

(A)(1)  representatives  of  business  (includ- 
ing representatives  of  large  employers  and 
representatives  of  small  employers)  who 
have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force  skill 
requirements,  and  who  are  recommended  by 
national  business  organizations  or  trade  as- 
sociations representing  employers  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  industry  for  which  a  standard  is 
being  developed:  and 

(ii)  representatives  of  trade  associations 
that  have  received  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  skill  standards  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title: 

(B)  employee  representatives  who— 

(i)  have  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements:  and 
(ii)  shall  be — 

(I)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing 
employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed;  and 

(II)  such  individuals  who  are  nonmanage- 
rial  employees  with  significant  experience 
and  tenure  in  such  occupation  or  industry  as 
are  appropriate  given  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  employment  in  the  occupation  or  in- 
dustry; and 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions; 

(ii)  community-based  organizations: 

(iii)  State  and  local  agencies  with  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  over  education 
or  over  employment  and  training: 

(iv)  other  policy  development  organiza- 
tions with  expertise  in  the  area  of  work  force 
skill  requirements;  or 

(V)  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 


gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, or  older  persons. 

(3)  E.VPERTS— The  partnerships  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  also  include  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  independent,  qualified  ex- 
perts in  their  fields. 

(c)  Research,  Dissemin.^tion,  and  Coordi- 
N/VTIONs.- In  order  to  support  the  activities 
described  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  conduct  work  force  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  and  make  the  results  of  such 
research  available  to  the  public,  including 
the  voluntar.y  partnerships  described  in  sub- 
section (b); 

(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
Slates  and  leading  firms  and  industries  in 
the  United  States; 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  and  other  relevant 
information  among  representatives  of  occu- 
pations and  industries  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  and  among  education  and 
training  providers; 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relat- 
ing to  skill  standards: 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  curricula  and  training  materials,  for 
attaining  the  skill  standards  endorsed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d).  that  provide  for  struc- 
tured work  experiences  and  related  study 
programs  leading  to  progressive  levels  of 
professional  and  technical  certification; 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  voluntary  partnerships  involved  in 
the  development  of  standards  and  systems 
described  in  subsection  (b):  and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  vol- 
untary partnerships  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)(2)  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  coherent  national 
system  of  voluntary  skill  standards. 

(d)  Endorsement  of  Skill  Standards  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Board,  after 
public  review  and  comment,  shall  endorse 
skill  standards  systems  relating  to  the  occu- 
pational clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) that— 

(A)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  are  submitted  by  voluntary  partner- 
ships that  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2);  and 

(C)  meet  additional  objective  criteria  that 
are  published  by  the  National  Board. 

(2)  Components  of  system.— The  skill 
standards  systems  endorsed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  components: 

(A)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which— 

(i)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
promotes  the  portability  of  credentials  and 
facilitates  worker  mobility  within  an  occu- 
pational cluster  or  industry  and  among  in- 
dustries: 

(ii)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology  or  other  developments  within  the 
occupational  cluster; 

(iii)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
ethnicity,  age,  or  disability; 

(iv)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  standards  registered 
under  the  Act  of  August  16.  1937  (commonly 
known  as  the  "National  Apprenticeship 
Act".  50  Stat.  664.  chapter  663.  29  U.S.C.  50  et 
seq.);  and 

(V)  have  been  developed  after  taking  into 
account — 

(I)  relevant  standards  used  in  other  coun- 
tries and  relevant  international  standards; 


(II)  voluntary  national  content  standards 
and  voluntary  national  student  f)erformance 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  section  213; 
and 

(III)  the  requirements  of  high  performance 
work  organizations. 

(Bi  A  voluntary  system  of  assessment  and 
certification  of  the  attainment  of  skill 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  which— 

(i)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques, including,  where  appropriate,  oral 
and  written  evaluations,  portfolio  assess- 
ments, and  performance  tests: 

(ii)  includes  methods  for  establishing  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  assessment 
and  certification  system  for  the  intended 
purposes  of  the  system;  and 

(iii)  has  been  developed  after  taking  into 
account  relevant  methods  of  assessment  and 
certiTication  used  in  other  countries. 

(C)  A  system  to  disseminate  information 
relating  to  the  skill  standards,  and  the  as- 
sessment and  certification  systems,  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (including 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
civil  rights  laws  relevant  to  the  use  of  such 
standards  and  systems),  and  to  promote  use 
of  such  standards  and  systems  by,  entities 
such  as  institutions  of  higher  education  of- 
fering professional  and  technical  education, 
labor  organizations,  trade  and  technical  as- 
sociations, and  employers  providing  formal- 
ized training,  and  other  organizations  likely 
to  benefit  from  such  standards  and  systems. 

(D)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  skill  standards, 
the  assessment  and  certification  systems, 
and  the  information  dissemination  systems, 
developed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(E)  A  system  to  periodically  revise  and  up- 
date the  skill  standards,  and  the  assessment 
and  certification  systems,  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  which  will  take  into 
account  changes  in  standards  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

(e)  Relationship  With  Civil  Rights 
Laws.— 

(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal 
or  State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  ethnicity,  age,  or  disability. 

(2)  Evide.nce.— The  endorsement  or  absence 
of  an  endorsement  by  the  National  Board  of 
a  skill  standard,  or  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation system,  endorsed  under  subsection  (d) 
may  not  be  used  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
to  establish  that  the  use  of  a  skill  standard 
or  assessment  and  certification  system  con- 
forms or  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  rights  laws. 

(f)  Coordination.— The  National  Board 
shall  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council  to  promote  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  development  of  skill  standards 
under  this  section  with  the  development  of 
voluntary  national  content  standards  and 
voluntary  national  student  performance 
standards  in  accordance  with  section  213. 

(g)  Financial  Assistance.— 

<1)  In  general.— (A)  From  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
507.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  award 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive arrangements  (including  awarding 
grants  to,  and  entering  into  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with,  voluntary 
partnerships  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2))  that  are  requested  by  the  National  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(B)  Each  entity  desiring  a  grant,  contract 
or  cooperative  agreement  under  this   title 
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shall  submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Board  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Special  rule  regardlng  assistance 
FOR  voluntary  PARTNERSHIPS.— The  Sec- 
retary only  shall  award  a  grant  to.  or  enter 
into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
with,  a  voluntary  partnership  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  standards  systems  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Criteria  for  board  consideration.— 
Prior  to  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998.  the  National  Board  shall  publish  objec- 
tive criteria  for  the  National  Board's  consid- 
eration of  applications  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (ixB). 

(4)  Recommendations  to  the  secretary  of 
labor.— The  National  Board  shall  review 
each  application  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  in  accordance  with  the  objective 
criteria  published  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
and  shall  submit  each  such  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  by  the  National  Board  on 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  award  a  grant  to  the  applicant. 

(5)  Limitation  on  use  of  funds.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  507(a)  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  National  Board  for  the 
costs  of  administration. 

(B)  Startup  costs.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Board,  the  limi- 
tation contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  507(a)  for  fiscal  vear 
1994. 

(C)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "costs  of  administration" 
means  costs  relating  to  staff,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, space,  and  travel  and  per  diem,  costs 
of  conducting  meetings  and  conferences,  and 
other  related  costs. 

SEC.  505.  DEADLINES. 

Not  later  than  December  31.  1996.  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant 
to  section  504(a)  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  work  force;  and 

(2)  promote  the  endorsement  of  an  initial 
set  of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 504ul)  for  such  clusters. 

SEC.  506.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  a 
report  on  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  skill  standards  have 
been  adopted  by  employers,  training  provid- 
ers, and  other  entities,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  such  standards  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  described  in  section  502. 

SEC.  507.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1998. 

(b)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  508.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Community-based  organiz.\tions.— The 
term  "community-based  organizations "  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  4(5)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 


(2)  Educational  institution.— The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high 
school,  a  vocational  school,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(3)  In.stitution  of  higher  education —The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  1201(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1141(a)). 

(4)  Skill  standard.— The  term  "skill 
standard"  means  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
competence  required  to  successfully  perform 
work-related  functions  within  an  occupa- 
tional cluster. 

SEC.  509.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

(a)  Repeal— This  title  is  repealed  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1998. 

(b)  Review  of  Repeal.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  should  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Board  prior 
to  the  date  of  repeal  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  authorities  provided 
under  this  title  for  a  period  beyond  such 
date. 

TITLE  VI— SAFE  SCHOOLS 

PART  A— SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

SEC.    601.    SHORT   TITLE;    STATEMENT   OF    PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of  1994". 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education 
Goals,  which  provides  that  by  the  year  2000. 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring 
that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 
SEC.  602.  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a)  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general. — From  funds  appropriated 
pureuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  Secretary  shall  make  competitive 
grants  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  pi-ojects 
and  activities  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six 
of  the  National  Education  Goals  by  helping 
to  ensure  that  all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of 
violence. 

(2)  Grant  duration  and  .\.mount.— Grants 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  two  fiscal  years  in  duration,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  award  any  new 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1996  but  may  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  a  2-year  grant  which  ter- 
minates in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Geographic  distribution —To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  awarded  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  serving  rural,  as  well  as  urban, 
areas. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996.  to 
carry  out  this  part. 

(2)  Reservation.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized in  each  fiscal  year  to  reserve  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
carry  out  national  leadership  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  606.  of  which  50  percent  of 
such  amount  shall  be  available  in  such  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  described  in 
section  606(b). 

SEC.  603.  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part,  a  local  educational 


agency  shall  demonstrate  in  the  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  that 
such  agency— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18.  inclusive; 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court; 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts; 

(D)  expulsions  and  suspension  of  students 
from  school; 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools;  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse;  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 

(b)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
a  local  educational  agency  that — 

(1)  receives  assistance  under  section  1006  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  meets  the  criteria  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  section  1006(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  submits  an  application  that  assures  a 
strong  local  commitment  to  the  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  part,  such  as — 

(A)  the  formation  of  partnerships  among 
the  local  educational  agency,  a  community- 
based  organization,  a  nonprofit  organization 
with  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  or  ex- 
pertise in  developing  education  programs  or 
providing  educational  services  to  students  or 
the  public,  a  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
or  any  combination  thereof:  and 

(B)  a  high  level  of  youth  participation  in 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
part — 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  604.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  Application.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication that  includes— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  grant: 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  projects 
and  activities  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  projects  and  activities 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  such  schools  and  commu- 
nities: 

(4)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  an  explanation  of  how  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  support  such  agency's 
comprehensive  local  improvement  plan  pre- 
pared under  that  Act; 

(5)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include 
faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  address  those  problems: 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools, 


to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  such  applicant's  progress  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  part; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  part  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
to  supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  be 
made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part; 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will  co- 
operate with,  and  provide  assistance  to.  the 
Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and  other 
data  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part  or  the  extent 
of  school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
throughout  the  Nation; 

(9)  an  assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  a  written  policy  that  prohibits 
sexual  contact  between  school  personnel  and 
a  student:  and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Plan.— In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  part  for  a  second  year,  a  grantee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive, 
long-term,  school  safety  plan  for  reducing 
and  preventing  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems.  Such  plan  shall  contain— 

(Da  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law-enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  the  community;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  that  the  grantee  receives 
funds  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  an  explanation  of  how  the  grantee's 
comprehensive  plan  under  this  subsection  is 
consistent  with  and  supports  its  comprehen- 
sive local  improvement  plan  prepared  under 
that  Act.  if  such  explanation  differs  from 
that  provided  in  the  grantee's  application 
under  that  Act. 

SEC.  805.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  use  grant  funds  received  under  this 
part  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  and 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vi- 
olence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  facilities  to  determine 
what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  addressing  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 
school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Training  school  personnel  in  programs 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  addressing 
violence,  including  violence  prevention,  con- 
flict resolution,  anger  management,  peer  me- 
diation, and  identification  of  high-risk 
youth. 

(E)  Community  education  programs,  in- 
cluding video-  and  technology-based 
projects,  informing  parents,  businesses,  local 
government,  the  media  and  other  appro- 
priate entities  about — 

(i)  the  local  educational  agency's  plan  to 
promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and  pre- 
vent school  violence  and  discipline  problems; 
and 
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(ii)  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities,  including— 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  students,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents; 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior; 

(iii)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation. p>eer  counseling,  and  student  courts; 
or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
include  cultural,  recreational,  and  edu- 
cational and  instructional  activities. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons 
and  the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  such  behavior  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Minor  remodeling  to  promote  security 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  re- 
moving lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and 
upgrading  locks. 

(M)  Acquiring  and  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  hiring  security  personnel. 

(N)  Reimbursing  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties for  their  personnel  who  participate  in 
school  violence  prevention  activities. 

(O)  Evaluating  projects  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part. 

(P)  The  cost  of  administering  projects  or 
activities  assisted  under  this  part. 

(Q)  Other  projects  or  activities  that  meet 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(2)  Limitation.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  use  not  more  than — 

(A)  a  total  of  10  percent  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
activities  described  in  subparagraphs  (J). 
(L).  (M).  and  (N)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  5  percent  of  grant  funds  received  under 
this  part  in  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (P)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Prohibition.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  use  grant  funds  received  under 
this  part  for  construction. 

SEC.  606.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  reserved  under  section  602(b)(2)  to 
conduct  national  leadership  activities  such 
as  research  program  development  and  eval- 
uation, data  collection,  public  awareness  ac- 
tivities, training  and  technical  assistance, 
dissemination  (through  appropriate  research 
entities  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation) of  information  on  successful  projects, 
activities,  and  strategies  developed  pursuant 
to  this  part,  and  peer  review  of  applications 
under  this  part.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  activities  directly,  through  inter- 
agency agreements,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements. 

(b)  National  Model  City.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
national  model  city  and  shall  provide  funds 
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made  available  pursuant  to  section  602(b)(2) 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  local  educational 
agency  serving  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  such  agency 
to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  ad- 
dress school  and  youth  violence. 

SEC.  607.   NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
STATISTICS  SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph  (A»  of  section  406<hM2)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-l(h)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vi),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (vii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(viii)  school  safety  policy,  and  statistics 
on  the  incidents  of  school  violence:  and". 
SEC.  608.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

The  Attorney  General,  through  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  shall  coordinate  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  the 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the 
departments  and  offices  represented  within 
the  Council  that  provide  assistance  under 
other  law  for  purposes  that  are  similar  to 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
dundancy and  coordinate  Federal  assista.nce. 
research,  and  programs  for  youth  violence 
prevention. 

SEC.  609.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  part  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
PART  B— STATE  LEADERSHIP  ACnvmES 

TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.    621.    STATE    LEADERSHIP    ACTIVnTES    TO 
PROMOTE      SAFE      SCHOOLS      PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  '"State  Leadership  Activities  to 
Promote  Safe  Schools  Act". 

(b)  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  from  allocations  under  subsection 
(c)  to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
authorized  activities  described  in  subsection 

(8). 

(c)  Allocation.— Each  State  educational 
agency  having  an  application  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ai>- 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (f)  for  such  year  as  the  amount  such 
State  educational  agency  receives  pursuant 
to  section  1006  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  all 
such  agencies  in  all  States  having  applica- 
tions approved  under  subsection  (d)  for  such 
year,  except  that  no  State  educational  agen- 
cy having  an  application  approved  under  sub- 
section (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  receive 
less  than  $100,000  for  such  year. 

(d)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  contain  a  statement  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency's  goals  and  objectives  for  vi- 
olence prevention  and  a  description  of  the 
procedures  to  be  used  for  assessing  and  pub- 
licly reporting  progress  toward  meeting 
those  goals  and  objectives;  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  State 
educational    agency    will    coordinate    such 
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agency's  activities  under  this  section  with 
the  violence  prevention  efforts  of  other 
State  agencies. 

(e)  Use  of  Funds.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used— 

(1)  to  support  a  statewide  resource  coordi- 
nator: 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  both 
rural  and  urban  local  school  districts; 

(3)  to  disseminate  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  information  on  success- 
ful school  violence  prevention  programs 
funded  through  Federal,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources; 

(4)  to  make  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  teacher  training  and  parent  and 
student  awareness  programs,  which  training 
and  programs  may  be  provided  through  video 
or  other  telecommunications  approaches; 

(5)  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
Federal.  State  and  local  funds  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
section;  and 

(6)  for  other  activities  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(f)  AUTHORIZ.ITION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996  to  carry  out  this  .section. 

■nrUE  VII— MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  •Midnight 
Basketball  League  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

SEC.  702.  GRANTS  FOR  MIDNIGHT  BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE  TRAINING  AND  PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section  520  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
U903a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  inserting  "and 
assisted"  after  "public": 

(2)  in  the  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "Public  Housing"  before 
"Youth";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Midnight  Basketball  League  Train- 
ing AND  Partnership  Programs.— 

"<1)  authority.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  make  grants, 
to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  approved  in 
appropriations  Acts  under  paragraph  (13), 
to— 

"(A)  eligible  entities  to  assist  such  entities 
in  carrying  out  midnight  basketball  league 
programs  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4):  and 

"(B)  eligible  advisory  entities  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  eligible  entities  in  es- 
tablishing and  operating  such  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  programs. 

"(2)  Eligible  entities.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  be 
made  only  to  the  following  eligible  entities: 

"(i)  Entities  eligible  under  subsection  (b) 
for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a). 

"(ii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  or  other 
educational  services. 

"(iii)  Nonprofit  organizations  providing 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing. 

"(B)  Prohibition  on  second  grants.— A 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  not  be 
made  to  an  eligible  entity  if  the  entity  has 
previously  received  a  grant  under  such  para- 
graph, except  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt an  eligible  advisory  entity  from  the 
prohibition  under  this  subparagraph  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

"(3)  Use  of  grant  amounts.— Any  eligible 
entity  that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  may  use  such  amounts  only— 


"(A)  to  establish  or  carry  out  a  midnight 
basketball  league  program  under  paragraph 
(4): 

••(B)  for  salaries  for  administrators  and 
staff  of  the  program; 

•■(C)  for  other  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  except  that  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  grant  amount  may  be  used  for 
such  administrative  costs:  and 

••<D)  for  costs  of  training  and  assistance 
provided  under  paragraph  (4)(I). 

••(4)  Progra.m  requirements.- Each  eligi- 
ble entity  receiving  a  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  establish  a  midnight  basketball 
league  program  as  follows: 

•■(A)  The  program  shall  establish  a  basket- 
ball league  of  not  less  than  8  teams  having  10 
players  each. 

'•(B)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  players 
in  the  basketball  league  shall  be  residents  of 
federally  assisted  low-income  housing  or 
members  of  low-income  families  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937). 

••(C)  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 
serve  primarily  youths  and  young  adults 
from  a  neighborhood  or  community  whose 
population  has  not  less  than  2  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  (in  comparison  with  na- 
tional averages): 

••(i)  A  substantial  problem  regarding  use  or 
sale  of  illegal  drugs. 

••(ii)  A  high  incidence  of  crimes  committed 
by  youths  or  young  adults. 

"(iii)  A  high  incidence  of  persons  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  or 
sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

"(iv)  A  high  incidence  of  pregnancy  or  a 
high  birth  rate,  among  adolescents. 

••(V)  A  high  unemployment  rate  for  youths 
and  young  adults. 

••(vi)  A  high  rate  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

••(D)  The  program  shall  require  each  player 
in  the  league  to  attend  employment  counsel- 
ing, job  training,  and  other  educational 
classes  provided  under  the  program,  which 
shall  be  held  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  league  basketball  games  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  games  and  at  other  specified 
times. 

•■(E)  The  program  shall  serve  only  youths 
and  young  adults  who  demonstrate  a  need 
for  such  counseling,  training,  and  education 
provided  by  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  for  demonstrating  need,  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(F)  The  majority  of  the  basketball  games 
of  the  league  shall  be  held  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  2:00  a.m.  at  a  location  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  served  by  the 
program. 

"(G)  The  program  shall  obtain  sponsors  for 
each  team  in  the  basketball  league.  Sponsors 
shall  be  private  individuals  or  businesses  in 
the  neighborhood  or  community  served  by 
the  program  who  make  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  program  and  participate  in  or 
supplement  the  employment,  job  training, 
and  educational  services  provided  to  the 
players  under  the  program  with  additional 
training  or  educational  opportunities. 

•'(H)  The  program  shall  comply  with  any 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (9). 

"(I)  Administrators  or  organizers  of  the 
program  shall  receive  training  and  technical 
assistance  provided  by  eligible  advisory  enti- 
ties receiving  grants  under  paragraph  (8). 

■■(5)  Grant  amount  limitations.— 

"(A)  Private  contributions.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  an  eligible  entity  that  applies 


for  a  grant  under  paragraph  (6)  unless  the  ap- 
plicant entity  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  entity  will  supplement  the  grant 
amounts  with  amounts  of  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  as  follows: 

■■(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed  (under 
subparagraph  (E)i.  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

••(ii)  Jn  each  of  the  last  3  years  that 
amounts  from  the  grant  are  disbursed,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  mid- 
night basketball  league  program. 

■■(B)  Non-federal  funds.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources'  includes  amounts  from  non- 
profit organizations,  public  housing  agen- 
cies. States,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  housing  authorities,  pri- 
vate contributions,  any  salary  paid  to  staff 
(Other  than  from  grant  amounts  under  para- 
graph (1)(A))  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
eligible  entity,  in-kind  contributions  to 
carry  out  the  program  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Committee),  the  value  of  any  donated 
material,  equipment,  or  building,  the  value 
of  any  lease  on  a  building,  the  value  of  any 
utilities  provided,  and  the  value  of  any  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteers  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  eligible  entity. 

■■(C)  Prohibition  on  substitution  of 
FUNDS.— Grant  amounts  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  amounts  provided  by  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  supple- 
ment grant  amounts  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
place other  public  funds  previously  used,  or 
designated  for  use.  under  this  section. 

•■(D)  Maxi.mum  and  minimum  grant 
amou.nts.- 

■•(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  any 
single  eligible  entity  in  an  amount  less  than 
$55,000  or  exceeding  $130,000,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (ii). 

■•(ii)  Exception  for  large  leagues.— In 
the  case  of  a  league  having  more  than  80 
players,  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  may 
exceed  $130,000.  but  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  midnight  basketball  league 
program. 

'■(E)  Disbursement.— Amounts  provided 
under  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  eligible  entity  receiving  the 
grant  over  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  entity  is  selected  to  receive  the 
grant,  as  follows: 

■■(i)  In  each  of  the  first  2  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  23  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

'■(ii)  In  each  of  the  last  3  years  of  such  5- 
year  period,  18  percent  of  the  total  grant 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  entity. 

■•(6)  Applications.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  an  eli- 
gible entity  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  the  form  and  manner  required 
by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee),  which  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  midnight  basket- 
ball league  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
entity,  including  a  description  of  the  em- 
ployment counseling,  job  training,  and  other 
educational  services  to  be  provided; 

■■(B)  letters  of  agreement  from  service  pro- 
viders to  provide  training  and  counseling 
services  required  under  paragraph  (4)  and  a 
description  of  such  service  providers; 

■'(C)  letters  of  agreement  providing  for  fa- 
cilities for  basketball  games  and  counseling. 


training,  and  educational  services  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  a  description  of  the 
facilities; 

••(D)  a  list  of  persons  and  businesses  from 
the  community  served  by  the  program  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  sponsoring,  or 
have  made  commitments  to  sponsor,  a  team 
in  the  midnight  basketball  league;  and 

■■(E)  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  or 
community  served  by  the  program  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (4)(C). 

■•(7)  Selection.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  select  eligible  entities  that  have  sub- 
mitted applications  under  paragraph  (6)  to 
receive  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  shall  establish  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  applicants  to  receive  such  grants.  The 
criteria  shall  include  a  preference  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  entities  carrying  out  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  in  subur- 
ban and  rural  areas. 

•■(8)  Technical  assistance  grants.— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

■■(A)  Eligible  advisory  entities— Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
entities  that — 

"(i)  are  experienced  and  have  expertise  in 
establishing,  operating,  or  administering 
successful  and  effective  programs  for  mid- 
night basketball  and  employment,  job  train- 
ing, and  educational  services  similar  to  the 
programs  under  paragraph  (4):  and 

■■(ii)  have  provided  technical  assistance  to 
other  entities  regarding  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  programs. 

"(B)  Use.— Amounts  received  under  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  shall  be  used  to  es- 
tablish centers  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  entities  receiving  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  establishment,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  effective  and 
successful  midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c)(3). 

•■(C)  Number  and  amount.— To  the  extent 
that  amounts  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts  under  paragraph  (13)(B)  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  technical  as- 
sistance grants  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  In 
each  fiscal  year  that  such  amounts  are  avail- 
able the  Secretary  shall  make  4  such  grants, 
as  follows: 

■•(i)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  advi- 
sory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

•■(ii)  2  grants  shall  be  made  to  eligible  ad- 
visory entities  for  development  of  midnight 
basketball  league  programs  in  suburban  or 
rural  areas. 

Each  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

■■(9)  Advisory  committee.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  providing  grants  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  7  members,  as 
follows: 

■■(A)  Not  less  than  2  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  managing  or  administering  mid- 
night basketball  programs  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  been  successful  and 
effective.  Such  individuals  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  a  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section or  a  member  or  employee  of  an  eligi- 
ble advisory  entity  that  receives  a  technical 
assistance  grant  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

■■(B)  A  representative  of  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  of  the  Public 


Health  Service.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  is  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  grant  program  for  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  model  projects 
for  high  risk  youth  under  section  509A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-8). 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

••(C)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(D)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  involved  in  issues  relating 
to  high-risk  youth. 

•(10)  Reports— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  each  eligible  ad- 
visory entity  receiving  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  for 
each  year  in  which  grant  amounts  are  re- 
ceived by  the  entity,  a  report  describing  the 
activities  carried  out  with  such  amounts. 

•■(11)  Study.— To  the  extent  amounts  are 
provided  under  appropriation  Acts  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (13)(C).  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  one  entity  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  study  under  this  paragraph.  The  entity 
shall  use  such  grant  amounts  to  carry  out  a 
scientific  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  mid- 
night basketball  league  programs  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  eligible  entities  receiving 
grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A).  The  Secretary 
shall  require  such  entity  to  submit  a  report 
describing  the  study  and  any  conclusions  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  grant  under  this 
paragraph  is  made. 

■■(12)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

■■(A)  The  term  ■Advisory  Committee' 
means  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  paragraph  (9). 

"(B)  The  term  ■eligible  advisory  entity" 
means  an  entity  meeting  the  requirements 
under  paragraph  (8)(A). 

■■(C)  The  term  ■eligible  entity"  means  an 
entity  described  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(D)  The  term  'federally  assisted  low-in- 
come housing'  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  in  section  5126  of  the  Public  and  As- 
sisted Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1990. 

■(13)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

■■(A)  for  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
$2,650,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995; 

■•(B)  for  technical  assistance  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)(B),  $100,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995;  and 

••(C)  for  a  study  grant  under  paragraph  (11), 
$250,000  in  fiscal  year  1994". 

SEC.  703.   PUBLIC  HOUSING  MIDNIGHT  BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  520(c)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C 
11903a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Midnight  basketball  league  pro- 
grams.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d),  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  youth  sports  program  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  midnight  bas- 
ketball league  program  under  sifbsection 
(1)(4)  (not  including  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
subsection)  if  the  program  serves  primarily 
youths  and  young  adults  from  the  public 
housing  project  in  which  the  program  as- 
sisted by  the  grant  is  operated.". 


TITLE  Vlll— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 
SEC.  SOL  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help  local 
communities  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  which  provides  that 
by  the  year  2000.  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  strengthening  local  disciplinary 
control. 

SEC.  802.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  violence  within  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  past  decade; 

(2)  almost  3.000.000  crimes  occur  on  or  near 
school  campuses  every  year,  with  16.000 
crimes  occurring  per  school  day  or  one  crime 
occurring  every  6  seconds; 

(3)  20  percent  of  teachers  in  schools  have 
reported  being  threatened  with  violence  by  a 
student; 

(4)  schools  are  being  asked  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibilities that  societ.v  as  a  whole  has  ne- 
glected, and  teachers  and  principals  are 
being  forced  to  referee  fights  rather  than 
teach; 

(5)  over  two-thirds  of  public  school  teach- 
ers have  been  verbally  abused,  threatened 
with  injury,  or  physically  attacked; 

(6)  violent  or  criminal  behavior  by  stu- 
dents interferes  with  a  teacher's  ability  to 
teach  in  a  safe  environment  the  students  not 
exhibiting  such  behavior; 

(7)  40  percent  of  all  students  do  not  feel 
safe  in  school  and  50  percent  of  all  students 
know  someone  who  switched  schools  to  feel 
safer; 

(8)  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who 
leave  the  teaching  profession  cite  discipline 
problems  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  leav- 
ing such  profession;  and 

(9)  a  lack  of  parental  involvement  contrib- 
utes strongly  to  school  violence. 

SEC.  803.  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Local  Dkscipline  Control.— No  Federal 
law  or  regulation,  except  education  and  civil 
rights  laws  protecting  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, or  State  policy  implementing  such 
a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  restrict 
any  local  educational  agency,  or  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  from  developing  and  im- 
plementing disciplinary  policies  and  action 
with  respect  to  criminal  or  violent  acts  of 
students,  occurring  on  school  premises,  in 
order  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

(b)  Shared  Information— No  Federal  law 
or  regulation,  or  State  policy  implementing 
such  a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  shall  re- 
strict any  local  educational  agency  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  from  request- 
ing and  receiving  information  from  a  State 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  regarding  a 
conviction  or  juvenile  adjudication,  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  the  request,  or  a 
pending  prosecution  for  a  violent  or  weapons 
offense,  of  a  student  who  is  attending  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  requesting  such  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  Parental  Responsibility.— It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  States,  in  co- 
operation with  local  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  parent  groups,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enforce  disciplinary  policies  with  re- 
spect to  parents  of  children  who  display 
criminal  or  violent  behavior  toward  teach- 
ers, students,  other  persons,  or  school  prop- 
erty. 
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xrrLE  DC— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  £is  the  'Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  Act  of 

PART  A— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

SEC.  911.  REPEAL. 

(a)  REPEAL.— Section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  209  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3419) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  such  functions 
as  set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  Act  of  1993'"  after 
■"delegate". 

SEC.  912.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  PuKPosEs;  Composition;  Definitions.— 

(1)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
are  to — 

(A)  assess,  promote,  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  equity  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  the 
highest  quality; 

(B)  provide  new  directions  for  federally 
supported  research  and  development  activi- 
ties with  a  view  toward  reform  in  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems,  achieving  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  affecting  na- 
tional policy  for  education; 

(C)  provide  leadership  in  the  scientific  in- 
quiry into  the  educational  process; 

(D)  provide  leadership  in  advancing  the 
practice  of  education  as  an  art,  science,  and 
profession: 

(E)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  sta- 
tistics and  other  data  related  to  education  in 
the  United  States  and  other  nations;  and 

(F)  make  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  the 
field  of  education  in  order  to  bring  research 
directly  to  the  classroom  to  improve  edu- 
cational practice. 

(2)  Co.M position. — 

(A)  In  general— The  Office  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
shall  include — 

(i)  the  Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Re- 
search described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(ii)  the  directorates  for  educational  re- 
search described  in  subsections  (c)  through 
(h): 

(iii)  the  regional  educational  laboratories 
described  in  subsection  (k); 

(iv)  the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Re- 
form Assistance  described  in  subsection  (m); 

(V)  the  National  Education  Library  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (o): 

(vi)  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses  described  in  subsection  (p); 

(vii)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  including  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress:  and 

(viii)  such  other  entities  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Office. 

(B)  ADVISORY  board  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(i)  ADVISORY  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH.—The  Advisory  Board  of  Educational 
Research  shall  consist  of  9  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

(ii)  QUALIFICATIONS.- 

(I)  In  GENERAL.— The  persons  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  basis  of— 


(aa)  eminence  in  the  fields  of  basic  or  ap- 
plied research,  or  dissemination  of  such  re- 
search; or 

(bb)  established  records  of  distinguished 
service  in  educational  research  and  the  edu- 
cation professions,  including  practitioners. 

(ID  Consideration.— In  making  appoint- 
ments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  equitable  rep- 
resentation of  educational  researchers  who — 

(aa)  are  women; 

(bb)  represent  minority  groups;  or 

(CO  are  classroom  teachers  with  research 
experience. 

(III)  Recommendations.— In  making  ap- 
pointments under  this  clause,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  rec- 
ommendations for  an  appointment  which 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a  vari- 
ety of  groups  with  prominence  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development,  includ- 
ing the  National  Academy  of  Education  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(IV)  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  may 
not  serve  on  any  other  Department  of  Edu- 
cation advisory  board,  or  as  a  paid  consult- 
ant of  such  Department. 

(iii)  Term.— (1)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  6 
years,  except  that  initial  appointments  shall 
be  made  to  ensure  staggered  terms,  with  one- 
third  of  such  members"  terms  expiring  every 
2  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member"s  predeces.sor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  12  con- 
secutive years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  during  the  6-year  period  fol- 
lowing such  twelfth  year. 

(II)  Prohibition  regarding  removal.— The 
Secretary  shall  neither  remove  nor  encour- 
age the  departure  of  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  appointed  in  accordance  with  this 
subparagraph  before  the  expiration  of  such 
member's  term. 

(III)  Chairperson.— The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  select  a  Chairperson 
from  among  such  members. 

(IV)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(V)  Staff.— From  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsection 
(qKlKA).  the  Advisory  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  rec- 
ommend for  appointment  such  staff  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  staff  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  assigned  at 
the  direction  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(iv)  Responsibilities.— The  Advisory 
Board  shall  provide  ovei'sight  of  the  Office, 
and  shall— 

(I)  advise  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  effort; 

(II)  recommend  ways  for  strengthening  ac- 
tive partnerships  among  researchers,  edu- 
cational practitioners,  librarians,  and  pol- 
icymakers; 

(III)  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  inter- 
action and  collaboration  between  the  various 
program  offices  and  components: 

(IV)  solicit  advice  and  information  from 
the  educational  field,  to  define  research 
needs  and  suggestions  for  research  topics, 
and  shall  involve  educational  practitioners, 
particularly  teachers,  in  this  process; 

(V)  solicit  advice  from  practitioners,  pol- 
icymakers, and  researchers,  and  recommend 
missions  for  the  national  research  centers 
assisted  under  this  section  by  identifying 
topics  which   require   long-term,   sustained. 


systematic,    programmatic,    and    integrated 
research  and  dissemination  efforts: 

(VI)  provide  recommendations  for  translat- 
ing research  findings  into  workable,  adapt- 
able models  for  use  in  policy  and  in  practice 
across  different  settings,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  other  forms  of  dissemination; 

(VII)  provide  recommendations  for  creat- 
ing incentives  to  draw  talented  young  people 
into  the  field  of  educational  research,  includ- 
ing scholars  from  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity groups: 

(VIII)  provide  recommendations  for  new 
studies  to  close  gaps  in  the  research  base; 

(IX)  evaluate  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  quality  of  research  conducted 
through  each  directorate  and  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory,  the  relevance  of  the  re- 
search topics,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dissemination  of  each  directorate's  and  lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  on 
standards  and  guidelines  for  research  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  ensure  that  research 
is  of  high  quality  and  free  from  partisan  po- 
litical influence:  and 

(XI)  provide  recommendations  to  promote 
coordination  and  synthesis  of  research 
among  directorates. 

(V)  Committees  and  reports.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  Advisory  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  from  among  it.s  members 
such  committees  as  the  Advisory  Board 
deems  necessary,  and  to  assign  to  commit- 
tees so  appointed  such  .survey  and  advisory 
functions  as  the  Advisory  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  the  Advisory  Board  in  ex- 
ercising its  powers  and  functions  under  this 
section. 

(II)  From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (q)(l).  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President,  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of 
each  even-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  on  education,  edu- 
cational research,  national  indicators,  and 
data-gathering  in  general. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(A)  the  term  "Advisory  Board"'  means  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Educational  Research  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(B)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  established  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act; 

(C)  the  term  "development"  means  trans- 
formation or  adaptation  of  research  results 
into  usable  forms,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  practice; 

(D)  the  term  "dissemination"  means  the 
communication  and  transfer  of  the  results  of 
research  and  proven  practice  in  forms  that 
are  understandable,  easily  accessible  and  us- 
able or  adaptable  for  use  in  the  improvement 
of  educational  practice  by  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, librarians,  other  practitioners,  re- 
searchers, policymakers,  and  the  public: 

(E)  the  term  "education  research"  includes 
basic  and  applied  research,  inquiry  with  the 
purpose  of  applying  tested  knowledge  gained 
to  specific  educational  settings  and  prob- 
lems, development,  planning,  surveys,  as- 
sessments, evaluations,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education  and  other  fields  relating  to  edu- 
cation: 

(F)  the  term  "field-initiated  research" 
means  education  research  in  which  topics 
and  methods  of  study  are  generated  by  inves- 
tigators, including  teachers  and  other  practi- 
tioners, not  by  the  source  of  funding; 


(G)  the  term  "Indian  reservation"  means  a 
reservation,  as  such  term  is  defined  in— 

(i)  section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1452(d)):  or 

(ii)  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1903(10)): 

(H)  the  term  "Office",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  established  by 
section  209  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act;  and 

(I)  the  term  "technical  assistance"'  means 
assistance  in  identifying,  selecting,  or  de- 
signing solutions  based  on  research  to  ad- 
dress educational  problems,  planning  and  de- 
sign that  leads  to  adapting  research  knowl- 
edge to  school  practice,  training  to  imple- 
ment such  solutions,  and  other  assistance 
necessary  to  encourage  adoption  or  applica- 
tion of  research. 

(b)  Authorized  Activities.— 

(1)  Office.— In  fulfilling  its  purposes  under 
this  section,  the  Office  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  conduct  and  support  education-related 
research  activities,  including  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  development,  planning,  sur- 
veys, assessments,  evaluations,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  and  demonstrations  of 
national  significance; 

(B)  disseminate  the  findings  of  education 
research,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
apply  such  information  to  specific  school 
problems  at  the  school  site; 

(C)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
related  to  education,  and  to  library  and  in- 
formation services; 

(D)  promote  the  use  of  knowledge  gained 
from  research  and  statistical  findings  in 
schools,  other  educational  institutions,  and 
communities; 

(E)  provide  training  in  education  research; 
and 

(F)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
research  and  research  support  within  the 
Federal  Government,  and  otherwise  assist 
and  foster  such  research. 

(2)  Open  competition.— All  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  cooperative  agreements  awarded 
or  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  or  entered  into  through  a  process 
of  open  competition  and  peer  review  that 
shall  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register 
or  other  publication  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate. 

<3)  Assistant  secretary.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Office,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall— 

(i)  ensure  that  there  is  broad  and  regular 
public  and  professional  involvement  from 
the  educational  field  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Office's  activities,  in- 
cluding establishing  teacher  advisory  boards 
for  any  program  office,  program  or  project  of 
the  Office  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  involving  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  researchers  and  educators  in  activi- 
ties that  relate  to  the  education  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  people: 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  selection  of  research 
topics  and  the  administration  of  the  program 
are  free  from  partisan  political  influence; 

(iii)  develop  directly,  or  through  grant  or 
contract,  standards  and  guidelines  for  re- 
search, programs  and  activities  carried  out 
through  the  Office; 

(iv)  establish  a  long-  and  short-term  re- 
search agenda  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Board;  and 

(V)  review  research  priorities  established 
within  each  directorate  and  promote  re- 
search syntheses  across  the  directorates. 

(B)  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 


to  offer  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
school  boards,  and  schools,  including  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
ensure  that  no  student  is— 

(i)  denied  access  to  the  same  rigorous, 
challenging  curriculum  that  such  students 
peers  are  offered;  or 

(ii)  grouped  or  otherwise  labeled  in  such  a 
way  that  may  impede  such  student"s 
achievement. 

(C)  Long-term  agenda.— One  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  A-ssistant 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  a  6-year  long- 
term  plan  for  the  educational  research  agen- 
da for  the  Office.  Upon  submission  of  such  re- 
port and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  progress  report  on  the 
6-year  plan,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  meeting  the  components 
of  the  6-year  plan,  proposed  modifications  or 
changes  to  the  6-year  plan,  and  additions  to 
the  6-year  plan. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  independ- 
ent evaluations  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  through  the  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  and  transmit  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  order  to — 

(A)  evaluate— 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Office;  and 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  projects  and 
programs  funded  through  the  Office  over 
time; 

(iii)  the  impact  of  educational  research  on 
instruction  at  the  school  level;  and 

(iv)  the  ability  of  the  Office  to  keep  re- 
search funding  free  from  partisan  political 
interference: 

(B)  measure  the  success  of  educational  in- 
formation dissemination; 

(C)  assess  the  usefulness  of  research  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Office,  including 
products  disseminated  by  the  Office;  and 

(D)  provide  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  programs  of  the  Office. 

(5)  Intradepartme.ntal  coordination.— (A) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
program  designed  to  facilitate  planning  and 
cooperative  research  and  development 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education. 

(B)  The  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 

(i)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  database 
on  all  Department  of  Education  funded  re- 
search and  improvement  efforts: 

(ii)  coordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
program  offices  within  the  Department  of 
Education  to  avoid  duplication: 

(iii)  working  cooperatively  with  the  em- 
ployees of  various  program  offices  with  the 
Department  of  Education  on  projects  of  com- 
mon interest  to  avoid  duplication;  and 

(iv)  generally  increasing  communication 
throughout  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
garding education  research. 

(C)  DiRECrrORATES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(1)  Requirements.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  5  directorates  of  educational 
research  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(B)  Director.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  Director  for  each  directorate. 
Each  such  Director  shall  be  a  leading  profes- 
sional in  the  field  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(C)  Research  syntheses.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  and  promote  re- 
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search  syntheses  across  the  directorates  in 
early  childhood,  elementary,  secondary,  vo- 
cational, and  higher  education,  and  shall  co- 
ordinate research  plans,  projects,  and  find- 
ings across  the  directorates,  placing  a  prior- 
ity on  synthesis  and  coordination  between 
the  directorates  described  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e).  Each  Director  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  directorate,  and  shall  work  to- 
gether to  promote  research  syntheses  across 
the  directorates. 

(2)  Duties.— Each  such  directorate  shall— 

(A)  carry  out  its  activities  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  and  private  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, agencies  or  individuals,  or  a  con- 
sortia thereof; 

(B)  conduct  and  support  the  highest  qual- 
ity basic  and  applied  research  in  early  child- 
hood, elementary  and  secondary,  vocational 
and  higher  education,  including  teacher  edu- 
cation, which  is  relevant  to  the  directorate: 

(C)  have  improved  student  learning  and 
achievement  as  its  primary  focus; 

(D)  promote  research  that  is  based  in  core 
content  areas; 

(E)  conduct  sustained  research  and  devel- 
opment on  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  poor  and  minority  individ- 
uals as  an  integral  part  of  the  directorates" 
work: 

(F)  serve  as  a  national  database  on  model 
and  demonstration  programs  which  have  par- 
ticular application  to  the  activities  of  the  di- 
rectorate, particularly  with  respect  to  model 
programs  conducted  by  businesses,  private, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  foundations; 

(G)  support,  plan,  implement,  and  operate 
dissemination  activities  designed  to  bring 
the  most  effective  research  directly  into 
classroom  practice,  school  organization  and 
management,  teacher  preparation  and  train- 
ing, and  libraries,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
carry  out  dissemination  activities  through 
the  use  of  technology; 

(H)  support  and  provide  research  informa- 
tion that  leads  to  policy  formation  for  State 
legislatures.  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation, schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  other  policy  and  governing 
bodies,  to  assist  such  entities  in  identifying 
and  developing  effective  policies  to  promote 
student  achievement  and  school  improve- 
ment; 

(I)  coordinate  the  directorale"s  activities 
with  the  activities  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (k)  and  with  other  educational 
service  organizations  in  designing  the  direc- 
torates  research  agenda  and  projects  in 
order  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  such 
directorate  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  the 
educational  field  and  to  bring  research  find- 
ings directly  into  schools  to  ensure  the 
greatest  access  at  the  local  level  to  the  lat- 
est research  developments;  and 

(J)  provide  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  planning  and  coordinating  syn- 
theses that  provide  research  knowledge  re- 
lated to  each  level  of  the  education  system 
(from  preschool  to  higher  education)  to  in- 
crease understanding  of  student  performance 
across  different  educational  levels. 

(3)  Reservations.,— 

(A)  Field-initiated  research —Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  such  directorate  to  conduct  field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B)  National  research  centers.— Each  di- 
rectorate shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  avail- 
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able  to  such  directorate  to  award  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  support  of 
long-term  national  research  centers  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  for  educational 
research  and  development  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4).  except  that  no  such  cen- 
ter shall  receive  such  a  grant  or  contract  for 
less  than  $1,100,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  center  shall  engage  in  research,  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  involving  topics 
relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  directorate 
supporting  such  center. 

(C)  Speci.^l  rule.— No  research  and  devel- 
opment center  supported  by  the  Office  and 
operating  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  by  reason  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  supf)ort  be  ineligible  to  receive 
any  other  assistance  from  the  Office  author- 
ized by  law. 

(4)  National  research  centers.— 

(A)  Duration.— The  grants  or  contracts 
awarded  or  entered  into  to  support  national 
research  centers  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)  shall  be  awarded  or  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  additional  periods  of  5  years  after 
periodic  review  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(B)  Review.— All  applications  to  establish 
a  national  research  center  shall  be  reviewed 
by  independent  experts  in  accordance  with 
standards  and  guidelines  developed  by  the 
Office  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)<2)(B)(iv)(X)  and  (b)(3)(A)(iii).  Such  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  shall  include — 

(i)  whether  applicants  have  assembled  a 
group  of  high  quality  researchers  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  center; 

(ii)  whether  the  proposed  organizational 
structure  and  arrangements  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center; 

(iii)  whether  there  is  a  substantial  staff 
commitment  to  the  work  of  the  center; 

(iv)  whether  the  directors  and  support  staff 
are  full-time  employees,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable; 

(V)  review  of  the  contributions  of  the  appli- 
cant's primary  researchers  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  such  pri- 
mary researchers'  experiences  and  expertise 
in  the  context  of  the  proposed  center  activi- 
ties, and  the  adequacy  of  such  primary  re- 
searchers' time  commitments  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  center;  and 

(vi)  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  edu- 
cation research  will  be  disseminated  for  fur- 
ther use. 

(5)  Publication.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  de- 
veloped by  each  directorate  in  the  Federal 
Register  every  2  years,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of 
60  days  for  public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(d)  National  Directorate  on  Curriculum, 
Instruction,  and  Assessment.— The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  the 
National  Directorate  on  Curriculum.  In- 
struction, and  Assessment.  The  directorate 
established  under  this  subsection  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  research  on— 

(1)  methods  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment at  all  educational  levels  in  core  con- 
tent areas; 

(2)  methods  to  improve  the  process  of  read- 
ing, the  craft  of  writing,  the  growth  of  rea- 
soning skills,  and  the  development  of  infor- 
mation-finding skills; 

(3)  enabling  students  to  develop  higher 
order  thinking  skills; 

(4)  methods  to  teach  effectively  all  stu- 
dents in  mixed-ability  classrooms; 

(5)  developing,  identifying,  or  evaluating 
new  educational  assessments,  including  per- 


formance-based and  portfolio  assessments 
which  demonstrate  skill  and  a  command  of 
knowledge; 

(6)  standards  for  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  particularly  stand- 
ards of  desired  performance  set  at  inter- 
nationally competitive  levels; 

(7)  the  use  of  testing  in  the  classroom  and 
its  impact  on  improving  student  achieve- 
ment, including  an  analysis  of  how  testing 
affects  what  is  taught; 

(8)  test  bias  as  such  bias  affects  histori- 
cally underserved  girls,  women,  and  minor- 
ity populations; 

(9)  test  security,  accountability,  validity, 
reliability  and  objectivity; 

(10)  relevant  teacher  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  giving  a  test,  scoring  a  test  and  in 
the  u.se  of  test  results  to  improve  student 
achievement; 

(11)  curriculum  development  designed  to 
meet  challenging  standards,  including  State 
efforts  to  develop  such  curriculum; 

(12)  the  need  for,  and  methods  of  deliver- 
ing, teacher  education,  development,  and  in- 
service  training; 

(13)  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assess- 
ment in  vocational  education  and  school-to- 
work  transition; 

(14)  educational  methods  and  activities  to 
reduce  and  prevent  violence  in  schools; 

(15)  the  use  of  technology  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  testing; 

(16)  methods  of  involving  parents  jn  their 
children's  education  and  ways  to  involve 
business,  industry,  and  other  community 
partners  in  promoting  excellence  in  schools; 
and 

(17)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(e)  National  Directorate  on  the  Edu- 
cational Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved Populations— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Directorate  on  the  Educational 
Achievement  of  Historically  Underserved 
Populations,  the  activities  of  which  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the  direc- 
torate described  in  subsection  (d).  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities 
afforded  historically  underserved  popu- 
lations, including  minority  students,  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  economically  dis- 
advantaged students,  girls,  women.  limited- 
English  proficient  students,  and  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students,  particularly  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunities  afforded 
such  populations  in  highly  concentrated 
urban  areas  and  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas; 

(2)  effective  institutional  practices  for  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  such  groups; 

(3)  methods  for  overcoming  the  barriei-s  to 
learning  that  may  impede  student  achieve- 
ment; 

(4)  innovative  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  methods  to  help  the  his- 
torically underserved  meet  challenging 
standards; 

(5)  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  and  achievement 
of  the  historically  underserved; 

(6)  the  means  by  which  parents,  commu- 
nity resources  and  institutions  (including 
cultural  institutions)  can  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  achievement  of  at-risk 
students; 

(7)  methods  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
education  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  students  not  only  in  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  lo- 


cated on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  research  on  mechanisms  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  tribal  departments  of 
education  that  assume  responsibility  for  all 
education  programs  of  State  educational 
agencies  operating  on  an  Indian  reservation 
and  all  education  programs  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation; 

(B)  research  on  the  development  of  cul- 
turally appropriate  curriculum  for  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students,  including 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  culture, 
language,  geography,  history  and  social 
studies,  and  graduation  requirements  related 
to  such  curriculum; 

(C)  research  on  methods  for  recruiting, 
training  and  retraining  qualified  teachers 
from  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  research  to  promote 
flexibility  in  the  criteria  for  certification  of 
such  teachers; 

(D)  research  on  techniques  for  improving 
the  educational  achievement  of  American  In- 
dian and  Alaska  Native  students,  including 
methodologies  to  reduce  dropout  rates  and 
increase  graduation  by  such  students;  and 

(E)  research  concerning  the  performance 
by  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents of  limited-English  proficiency  on 
standardized  achievement  tests,  and  related 
factors;  and 

(8)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(f)  National  Directorate  on  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate 
the  National  Directorate  on  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education,  which  shall 
have  a  special  emphasis  on  families  and  com- 
munities as  families  and  communities  relate 
to  early  childhood  education.  The  direc- 
torate established  under  this  subsection  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  on — 

(1)  effective  teaching  and  learning  meth- 
ods, and  curriculum; 

(2)  instruction  that  considers  the  cultural 
experiences  of  children; 

(3)  access  to  current  materials  in  libraries: 

(4)  family  litei-acy  and  parental  involve- 
ment in  student  learning; 

(5)  the  impact  that  outside  influences  have 
on  learning,  including  television,  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse; 

(6)  methods  for  integrating  learning  in  set- 
tings other  than  the  classroom,  particularly 
within  families  and  communities; 

(7)  teacher  training; 

(8)  readiness  to  learn,  including  topics  such 
as  prenatal  care,  nutrition,  and  health  serv- 
ices; 

(9)  the  use  of  technology,  including  meth- 
ods to  help  parents  instruct  their  children; 
and 

(10)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(g)  N.ATioNAL  Directorate  on  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Educational  Governance, 
Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Management.— 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educational  Governance. 
Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Management. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on— 

(1)  the  relationship  among  finance,  organi- 
zation, and  management,  and  educational 
productivity,  particularly  with  respect  to 
student  achievement  across  educational  lev- 
els and  core  content  areas; 

(2)  school-based  management,  shared  deci- 
sionmaking   and    other    innovative    school 
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structures,  and  State  and  local  reforms  and 
educational  policies,  which  show  promise  for 
improving  student  achievement; 

(3)  innovative  school  .design,  including 
lengthening  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year,  reducing  class  size  and  building  profes- 
sional development  into  the  weekly  school 
schedule  and.  as  appropriate,  conducting 
such  further  research  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended or  suggested  by  the  report  issued 
by  the  National  Education  Commission  on 
Time  and  Learning  pursuant  to  section  443  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

(4)  the  social  organization  of  schooling  and 
the  inner-workings  of  schooling; 

(5)  policy  decisions  at  all  levels  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  decisions  on  school  achievement 
and  other  student  outcomes; 

(6)  effective  approaches  to  organizing 
learning; 

(7)  effective  ways  of  grouping  students  for 
learning  so  that  a  student  is  not  labeled  or 
stigmatized  in  ways  that  may  impede  such 
student's  achievement; 

(8)  the  amount  of  dollars  allocated  for  edu- 
cation that  are  actually  spent  on  classroom 
instruction; 

(9)  the  organization,  structure,  and  finance 
of  vocational  education; 

(10)  disparity  in  school  financing  among 
States,  school  districts,  and  schools  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(11)  the  use  of  technology  in  areas  such  as 
assisting  in  school-based  management  or 
ameliorating  the  effects  of  disparity  in 
school  financing  among  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs: 

(12)  approaches  to  systemic  reforms  involv- 
ing the  coordination  of  multiple  policies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  promote  higher  levels  of  student 
achievement; 

(13)  the  special  adult  education  needs  of 
historically  underserved  and  minority  popu- 
lations; 

(14)  the  involvement  of  parents  and  fami- 
lies in  the  management  and  governance  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  their  children: 
and 

(15)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 

(h)  National  DiREcrroRATE  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Literacy  and  Lifelo.ng  Learning.— 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning. 
The  directorate  established  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
on — 

(1)  learning  and  performance  of  adults,  and 
policies  and  methods  for  improving  learning 
in  contexts  that  include  school-to-work, 
worker  retraining,  and  second-language  ac- 
quisition; 

(2)  the  most  effective  training  methods  for 
adults  to  upgrade  education  and  vocational 
skills; 

(3)  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  higher  education  and 
graduate  school,  in  the  context  of  lifelong 
learning  and  information-finding  skills; 

(4)  adult  literacy  and  effective  methods,  in- 
cluding technology,  to  eliminate  illiteracy; 

(5)  preparing  students  for  a  lifetime  of 
work,  the  ability  to  adapt  through  retrain- 
ing to  the  changing  needs  of  the  work  force 
and  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks; 

(6)  the  use  of  technology  to  develop  and  de- 
liver effective  training  methods  for  adults  to 
upgrade  their  education  and  their  vocational 
skills;  and 

(7)  other  topics  relevant  to  the  mission  of 
the  directorate. 


(i)  Personnel.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  SecreUry 
may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3  years 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  governing  appointment 
in  the  competitive  service)  and  may  com- 
pensate (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates)  such  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Office.  Such 
employees  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  full-time,  regular  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office.  The 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  employees  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  GS-15  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Reappointment.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  reappoint  employees  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  upon  presentation  of  a  clear 
and  convincing  justification  of  need,  for  1  ad- 
ditional term  not  to  exceed  3  years.  All  such 
employees  shall  work  on  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice and  shall  not  be  reassigned  to  other  du- 
ties outside  the  Office  during  their  term. 

(j)  SELEcrriON  Procedures  and  Fellow- 
ships.— 

(1)  Selection  procedures— When  making 
competitive  awards  under  this  section,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  solicit  recommendations  and  advice  re- 
garding research  priorities,  opportunities, 
and  strategies  from  qualified  experts,  such  as 
education  professionals  and  policymakers,  li- 
brarians, personnel  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k)  and  of  the  research  and  development  cen- 
ters assisted  under  this  section,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  as  well  as  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  general  public; 

(B)  employ  suitable  selection  procedures 
using  the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer 
review  providing  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween expertise  in  research  and  practice  for 
all  proposals  so  that  technical  research 
merit  is  judged  by  research  experts  and  pro- 
grammatic relevance  is  judged  by  program 
experts,  except  where  such  peer  review  pro- 
cedures are  clearly  inappropriate  given  such 
factors  as  the  relatively  small  amount  of  a 
grant  or  contract  or  the  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation; and 

(C)  determine  that  the  activities  assisted 
will  be  conducted  efficiently,  will  be  of  high 
quality,  and  will  meet  priority  research  and 
development  needs  under  this  section. 

(2)  Fellowships.— 

(A)  Publication.— The  Assistant  SecreUry 
shall  publish  proposed  research  priorities  for 
the  awarding  of  research  fellowships  under 
this  paragraph  in  the  Federal  Register  every 
2  years,  not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  60  days  for 
public  comments  and  suggestions. 

(B)  Competition.— Prior  to  awarding  a  fel- 
lowship under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  invite  applicants  to  compete 
for  such  fellowships  through  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(C)  Authority.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (q)(l).  the  Assistant  Secretary  may 
establish  and  maintain  research  fellowships 
in  the  Office,  for  scholars,  researchers,  pol- 
icymakers, education  practitioners,  librar- 
ians, and  statisticians  engaged  in  the  use. 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  information 
about  education  and  educational  research. 
Subject  to  regulations  published  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  fellowships  may  include 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  including  trav- 


el and  subsistence  ex(>enses  provided  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(k)  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
FOR  Research  Dissemination,  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance.— 

(1)  authority.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  support  at 
least  10  but  not  more  than  20  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  established  by  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

(B)  Special  rule.— In  any  fi.scal  year  in 
which  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (qM2)  exceeds 
$38,000,000.  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  use 
the  amount  in  excess  of  $38,000,000  to  support 
a  regional  educational  laboratory  serving  a 
region  not  in  existence  on  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  such 
amount  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

(C)  Priority.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  supporting  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  that  involves  the 
combination  or  subdivision  of  a  region  or  re- 
gions, such  that  States  within  a  region  in  ex- 
istence on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may  be  combined  with 
States  in  another  such  region  to  form  a  new 
region  so  long  as  such  combination  does  not 
result  in  any  region  in  existence  on  such 
date  permanently  becoming  part  of  a  larger 
region,  nor  of  any  such  region  permanently 
subsuming  another  region. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "regional  educational  lab- 
oratory" means  a  public  agency  or  institu- 
tion or  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
that— 

(A)  serves  the  education  improvement 
needs  in  a  geographic  region  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  advances  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

(3)  Duties.— Each  regional  educational  lab- 
oratory shall — 

(A)  have  as  its  central  mission  and  primary 
function— 

(i)  to  develop  and  disseminate  educational 
research  products  and  processes  to  schools, 
teachers,  local  educational  agencies.  State 
educational  agencies,  librarians,  and  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(ii)  through  such  development  and  dissemi- 
nation and  the  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance, to  help  all  students  learn  to  challeng- 
ing standards; 

(B)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  school 
boards,  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  State  boards  of  education, 
schools,  and  librarians  in  accordance  with 
the  prioritization  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(B)(vi)  and  needs  related  to  standard-driv- 
en education  reform; 

(C)  facilitate  school  restructuring  at  the 
individual  school  level,  including  technical 
assistance  for  adapting  model  demonstration 
grant  programs  to  each  school: 

(D)  serve  the  educational  development 
needs  of  the  region  by  providing  education 
research  in  usable  forms  in  order  to  promote 
school  improvement  and  academic  achieve- 
ment and  to  correct  educational  deficiencies; 

(E)  develop  a  plan  for  identifying  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  region  by  conducting  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  educational  needs, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  within  the  region, 
including  a  process  of  open  hearings  to  so- 
licit the  views  of  schools,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, parents,  local  educational  agencies, 
librarians,  and  State  educational  agencies 
within  the  region; 
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(F)  use  applied  educational  research  to  as- 
sist in  solving:  site-specific  problems  and  to 
assist  in  development  activities; 

(G)  conduct  applied  research  projects  de- 
signed to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  the 
region  only  in  the  event  that  such  quality 
applied  research  does  not  exist  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regional  education  laboratory 
or  the  Department  of  Education; 

(H)  facilitate  communication  between  edu- 
cational experts,  school  officials,  and  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  librarians,  to  enable  such 
individuals  to  assist  schools  to  develop  a 
plan  to  meet  the  National  Education  Goals; 

(I)  bring  teams  of  experts  together  to  de- 
velop and  implement  school  improvement 
plans  and  strategies; 

(J)  provide  training  in — 

(i)  the  field  of  education  research  and  re- 
lated areas; 

(ii)  the  use  of  new  educational  methods; 
and 

(iii)  the  use  of  information-finding  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  such  training  for 
which  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
may  supjwrt  internships  and  fellowships  and 
provide  stipends; 

(K)  coordinate  such  laboratory's  activities 
with  the  directorates  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion in  designing  such  laboratory's  services 
and  projects,  in  order  to — 

(i)  maximize  the  use  of  research  conducted 
through  the  directorates  in  the  work  of  such 
laboratory; 

(ii)  keep  the  directorates  apprised  of  the 
work  of  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories in  the  field;  and 

(iii)  inform  the  directorates  about  addi- 
tional research  needs  identified  in  the  field; 

(L)  develop  with  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  library  agencies  in  the  region 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  plan  for 
serving  the  region; 

(M)  collaborate  and  coordinate  services 
with  other  technical  assistance  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Education;  and 

(N)  cooperate  with  other  regional  labora- 
tories to  develop  and  maintain  a  national 
network  that  addresses  national  education 
problems. 

(4)  Governing  board.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3).  each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  operate 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board,  the 
members  of  which— 

(i)  are  representative  of  that  region;  and 
(ii)    include    teachers    and    education    re- 
searchers. 

(B)  Duties.— Each  such  governing  board 
shall— 

(i)  determine,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  mission  of  the  re- 
gional educational  laboratory; 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  attains  and  maintains  a  high 
level  of  quality  in  its  work  and  products; 

(iii)  establish  standards  to  ensure  that  the 
regional  educational  laboratory  has  strong 
and  effective  governance,  organization,  man- 
agement, and  administration,  and  employs 
qualified  staff; 

(iv)  direct  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory to  carry  out  the  regional  educational 
laboratory's  duties  in  a  manner  as  will  make 
progress  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  and  reforming  schools  and  edu- 
cational systems; 

(V)  conduct  a  continuing  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational needs,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
within  the  region,  including  a  process  of 
open  hearings  to  solicit  the  views  of  schools 
and  teachers;  and 


(vi)  prioritize  the  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  areas  within 
the  region  and  ensure  that  such  needs  are 
served  by  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tory. 

(5)  Application.— Each  entity  desiring  sup- 
port for  a  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  an 
application  that  contains  such  information 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require,  including  assurances  that  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  will  address  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  ADDITIONAL  PROJEcrrs.- In  addition  to 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (3).  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  from  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (q)(4).  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  a  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  additional  projects  to 
enable  such  regional  educational  laboratory 
to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  and  for  other  purposes. 

(7)  Special  rule.— No  regional  educational 
laboratory  shall,  by  reason  of  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  be  ineligible  to 
receive  any  other  assistance  from  the  Office 
authorized  by  law  or  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  activities  involving  international 
projects  or  endeavors. 

(8)  Plan.— Not  later  than  July  1  of  each 
year,  each  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  a 
plan  covering  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  in 
which  such  laboratory's  mission,  activities 
and  scope  of  work  are  described,  including  a 
general  description  of— 

(A)  the  plans  such  laboratory  expects  to 
submit  in  the  4  succeeding  years;  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  how  well  such  labora- 
tory is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region. 

(9)  Contract  duration.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  a  regional  educational 
laboratory  under  this  subsection  for  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  recompetition  cycles  for  new  con- 
tracts for  regional  educational  laboratories 
are  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex- 
piration of  the  laboratory  contracts  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reauthorization  cycle. 

(10)  Review.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  review  the  work  of  each  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  in  the  third  year  that 
such  laboratory  receives  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  and  shall  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  such  laboratory's  activities  to 
determine  if  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  duties  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

(11)+  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
modifications  in  the  regional  educational 
laboratory  contracts  in  effect  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(12)  Advance  payme.nt  system.— Each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  advance  payment  system  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

(13)  Coordination.— The  regional  education 
laboratories  shall  work  collaboratively,  and 
coordinate  the  services  such  laboratories 
provide,  with  the  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(1)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination  Dem- 
onstration Progra.m.— 
(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  education  research,  including  research 
funded  by  the  Office,  is  not  having  the  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  schools  that  such  re- 
search should; 

(B)  relevant  education  research  and  result- 
ing solutions  are  not  being  adequately  dis- 
seminated to  and  used  by  the  teachers  that 
need  such  research  and  solutions; 


(C)  there  are  insufficient  linkages  between 
the  research  and  development  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k).  the  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators,  the  Education  Resources  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses,  the  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  centers  assisted  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  public  schools  to  ensure 
that  research  on  effective  practice  is  dis- 
seminated and  technical  assistance  provided 
to  all  teachers; 

(D)  the  average  teacher  has  little  time  to 
plan  or  engage  in  a  professional  dialogue 
with  peers  about  strategies  for  improved 
learning; 

(E)  teachers  do  not  have  direct  access  to 
information  systems  or  networks; 

(F)  teachers  have  little  control  over  what 
inservice  education  teachers  will  be  offered; 
and 

(G)  individual  teachers  are  not  encouraged 
to  move  beyond  the  walls  of  their  school 
buildings  to  identify  and  use  outside  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Establish.ment.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to.-  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  regional  education  laboratories,  and  the 
research  and  development  centers,  or  consor- 
tia thereof— 

(i)  to  develop  and  carry  out  projects  that 
demonstrate  effective  strategies  for  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers, in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  become 
knowledgeable  about,  assist  in  the  design 
and  use  of.  and  use.  education  research,  in- 
cluding education  research  carried  out  under 
this  section;  and 

(ii)  to  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate 
models  for  creation  of  teacher  research  dis- 
semination networks. 

(B)  Priority. — In  awarding  grants  and  en- 
tering into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  entities  that  have  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  for  research  and  dis- 
semination. 

(3)  Applications.— 

(A)  I.\  general. — An  entity  desiring  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(B>  Contents. — Each  such  application  shall 
describe  how  the  project  described  in  the  ap- 
plication— 

(i)  was  developed  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers; 

(ii)  will  include  the  continuing  participa- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  management  of  the  project; 

(iii)  is  organized  around  one  or  more  sig- 
nificant research  topics; 

(iv)  will  involve  collaboration  with  entities 
that  have  received  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  dissemination;  and 

(V)  will  sustain  over  time  teacher  research 
dissemination  networks  after  Federal  fund- 
ing for  such  networks  terminates. 

(4)  Use  of  funds.— Funds  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used— 

(A)  to  train  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation teachers  (particularly  new  teachers) 
about  the  sources  of  education  research  find- 
ings, including  research  findings  available 
through  activities  supported  by  the  Office, 
and  how  to  access  and  use  such  findings  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction; 


(B)  to  develop  simple  formats,  both  admin- 
istrative and  technological,  that  allow  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  teachers 
easy  access  to  and  use  of  education  research 
findings; 

(C)  to  share  strategies  and  materials; 

(D)  to  support  professional  networks; 

(E)  to  survey  teacher  needs  in  the  areas  of 
research  and  development:  and 

(F)  for  other  activities  designed  to  support 
elementary  and  secondary  education  teach- 
ers in  becoming  knowledgeable  about,  assist- 
ing in  the  design  of.  and  using,  educational 
research. 

(5)  Stipends.— The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  such  stipends  (including 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers), as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  teachers  participating  in  the 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

(6)  Coordination.— Recipients  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  coordinate  their  activities 
with  related  activities  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  activities  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(m)  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform 
Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance,  which  may  include 
the  Education  Re-sources  Information  Clear- 
inghouses, the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories, the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Science  and  Mathematics  Resources,  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Library,  and  such  other  programs  and 
activities  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  The  Office  of  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  have  a  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise and  experience  in  dissemination. 

(2)  Duties.— In  carrying  out  its  dissemina- 
tion activities,  the  Office  of  Dissemination 
and  Reform  Assistance  shall— 

(A)  operate  a  depository  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Education  publications  and  products 
and  make  available  for  reproduction  such 
publications  and  products; 

(B)  coordinate  the  dissemination  efforts  of 
all  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement program  offices,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  the  directorates  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network,  and  the  Education  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouses; 

(C)  disseminate  relevant  and  useful  re- 
search, information,  products,  and  publica- 
tions developed  through  or  supportecl  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  schools 
throughout  the  Nation; 

(D)  develop  the  capacity  to  connect  schools 
and  teachers  seeking  information  with  the 
relevant  regional  educational  laboratories 
assisted  untler  subsection  (k),  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  the  directorates  assisted 
under  this  section,  and  the  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses;  and 

(E)  provide  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  types  of  information, 
products,  and  services  that  teachers,  schools, 
and  school  districts  have  requested  and  have 
determined  to  be  most  useful,  and  describe 
future  plans  to  adapt  Department  of  Edu- 
cation products  and  services  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  users  of  such  information,  prod- 
ucts, and  services. 


(3)  Additional  activities —In  addition, 
the  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Reform  As- 
sistance may— 

(A)  use  media  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology to  carry  out  dissemination  activities, 
including  program  development; 

(B)  establish  and  maintain  a  database  on 
all  research  and  improvement  efforts  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Education; 

(C)  actively  encourage  cooperative  publish- 
ing of  significant  publications; 

(D)  disseminate  information  on  successful 
models  and  educational  methods  which  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Office  of  Dissemi- 
nation and  Reform  Assistance  by  educators, 
educational  organizations,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, businesses,  and  foundations,  and  dis- 
seminate such  models  by  including,  with  any 
such  information,  an  identification  of  the  en- 
tity or  entities  that  have  recommended  the 
program;  and 

(E)  engage  in  such  other  dissemination  ac- 
tivities as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary. 

(n)  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
Facilitators.— The  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work described  in  section  1562  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
authorized  to  provide  information  through 
National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators  on  model  or  demonstration 
projects  funded  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  information  on  such  model 
projects  does  not  have  to  be  approved 
through  the  program  effectiveness  panel,  but 
may  be  provided  directly  through  the  State 
facilitators.  In  addition,  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network  may  disseminate  other  infor- 
mation available  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Dissemination  and  Reform  Assistance 
established  under  subsection  (m)  through  the 
National  Diffusion  Network. 

(0)  National  Education  Library.— 

(1)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Library  of  Education  at 
the  Department  of  Education  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  •Library") 
which  shall— 

(A)  be  a  national  resource  center  for  teach- 
ers, scholars,  librarians.  State,  local,  and  In- 
dian tribal  education  officials,  parents,  and 
other  interested  individuals;  and 

(B)  provide  resources  to  assist  in  the— 

(i)  advancement  of  research  on  education; 

(ii)  dissemination  and  exchange  of  sci- 
entific and  other  information  important  to 
the  improvement  of  education  at  all  levels; 
and 

(iii)  improvement  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

(2)  Mission.— The  mission  of  the  Library 
shall  be  to — 

(A)  become  a  principal  center  for  the  col- 
lection, preservation,  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  research  and  other  information 
related  to  education  and  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  achievement; 

(B)  strive  to  ensure  widespread  access  to 
the  Library's  facilities  and  materials,  cov- 
erage of  all  education  issues  and  subjects, 
and  quality  control; 

(C)  have  an  expert  library  staff;  and 

(D)  use  modern  information  technology 
that  holds  the  potential  to  link  major  librar- 
ies, schools,  and  educational  centers  across 
the  United  States  into  a  network  of  national 
education  resources. 

(3)  Functions.— The  Library  shall— 

(A)  establish  a  policy  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve books,  periodicals,  data,  prints,  films, 
recordings,  and  other  library  materials  relat- 
ed to  education; 
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(B)  establish  a  policy  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  materials  available  in  the 
Library; 

(C)  make  available  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  materials  in  the  Library  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate;  and 

(D>  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance. 
(4)  Librarian.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  librarian  to  head  the  Library. 

(B)  Experience.— The  individual  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  librarian. 

(C)  Solicitation  of  nominations.— The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  nominations  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  before  making 
the  appointment  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(D)  Salary.— The  librarian  shall  be  paid  at 
not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  pay- 
able for  level  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(p)  Education  Resources  Information 
Clearinghouses.— The  Assisunt  Secreury 
shall  establish  and  support  Education  Re- 
sources Information  Clearinghouses  (includ- 
ing directly  supporting  dissemination  serv- 
ices) having  such  functions  as  the  clearing- 
houses had  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that — 

(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  the  clearinghouses  a  coherent  policy  for 
the  abstraction  from,  and  inclusion  in,  the 
educational  resources  information  clearing- 
house system  books,  periodicals.  rer>orts.  and 
other  materials  related  to  education;  and 

(2)  the  clearinghouses  shall  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  alternative  man- 
agement demonstration  projects  operating 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

(q)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
(1)    Directorates    of    educational    re- 
search— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  S100.0(X).(XX)  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to 
carry  out  subsections  (c>  through  (h).  relat- 
ing to  the  Directorates  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

(B)  Appropriations  of  ro.ooo.ooo  or  less.— 
From  the  amount  made  available  under 
clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  $70,000,000  or  less— 

(i)  at  least  25  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  and  Assessment; 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations; 

(iii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f). 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation; 

(iv)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance. Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment; 

(V)  at  least  5  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning; 
and 

(Vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 
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(C)  APPROPRIATIONS         GREATER         THAN 

J70.ooo.ooo.— From  the  amount  made  available 
under  clau.se  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
clause  is  greater  than  J70.000.000— 

(i)  at  least  30  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (d).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  and  Assessment: 

(ii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (e).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  the 
Educational  Achievement  of  Historically  Un- 
derserved  Populations; 

(iii)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (f). 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on 
Early  Childhood  Development  and  Edu- 
cation: 

(iv)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (g). 
relating  to  the  National  Directorate  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Govern- 
ance. Finance.  Policymaking,  and  Manage- 
ment: 

(V)  at  least  10  percent  of  such  amount  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  subsection  (h).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Directorate  on  Adult 
Education.  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learning: 
and 

(vi)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  syn- 
thesis and  coordination  activities  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 

(D)  Special  rule.— Not  less  than  95  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  clause  (i)  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  this  section 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts. 

(2)  Regional  educational  laboratories.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$41,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (k).  relating  to  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3)  Teacher  research  dissemination  dem- 
onstration progra.m.— 

(A)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  SIO.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1).  re- 
lating to  the  teacher  research  dissemination 
demonstration  program. 

(B)  Peer  review.— The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  0.2  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year  for  peer  re- 
view of  applications  under  this  section. 

(4)  Office  of  dissemination  and  reform 
assistance.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry 
out  subsections  (m)  and  (k)(6),  relating  to 
the  Office  of  Education  Dissemination  and 
Reform  Assistance  and  additional  projects 
for  regional  educational  laboratories,  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  National  diffusion  network  state 
facilitators.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (n).  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  State  Facilitators. 

(6)  National  education  library.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsection  (o).  re- 
lating to  the  National  Education  Library. 
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(7)  Education  resources  infor.m.^tion 
CLKARINGHOUSES.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry 
out  subsection  (p),  relating  to  the  Education 
Resources  Information  Clearinghouses. 

(8)  Administration  of  funds.— When  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  uses  funds  to  sup- 
port a  single  project  under  this  section,  the 
Office  may  act  for  all  such  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering such  funds. 

(r)  E.xisTiNG  Contracts  and  Gra.nts.— 

(1)  Special  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  regional  educational  laboratories  and 
the  centers  assisted  under  section  405  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  termination 
date  of  such  grants  or  contracts,  except  that 
the  grants  or  contracts  for  such  centers 
which  terminate  before  the  competition  for 
the  new  centers  described  in  subsection 
(c)(3)(B)  is  completed  may  be  extended  until 
the  time  that  the  awards  for  such  new  cen- 
ters are  made. 

(2)  FUNDING.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  sub.section  (q)(l)(A)  to  support  the 
grants  or  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

SEC.  913.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Continuing  Effect  of  Legal  Docu- 
ments.—au  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  registra- 
tions, privileges,  and  other  administrative 
actions — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (as 
such  functions  existed  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act):  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  Affectted.- The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings, including  notices  of  proposed  rule- 
making, or  any  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  before  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect,  with  respect  to  functions 
of  such  Office  but  such  proceedings  and  ap- 
plications shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Suits  Not  Affected.— The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 


before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had.  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  NONABATE.MENT    OF    ACTIONS.— No    SUit. 

action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  or  by  or  against  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  capacity  of  such  indi- 
vidual as  an  officer  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Impi'ovement,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Administrative  Actions  Relating  to 
Promulgation  of  Regulations.— Any  ad- 
ministrative action  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion or  promulgation  of  a  regulation  by  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment relating  to  a  function  of  such  Office 
under  this  title  may  be  continued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had 
not  been  enacted. 

SEC.  914,  FIELD  READERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3462)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General. — "  before 
•The  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(b)  Special  Rule.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may 
use  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  education  program  that 
awards  such  funds  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  non-Federal  ex- 
perts necessary  to  review  applications  and 
proposals  for  such  funds. 

••(2)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  edu- 
cation program  under  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  non-Federal  experts  to  re- 
view applications  and  proposals  for  such 
funds. '•. 

PART  B— EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Subpart  I — International  Education  Program 

SEC.     921.     INTERNA-nONAL     EDUCA'HON     PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Established.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  an  Intei-national  Education 
Program  in  accordance  with  this  section 
that  shall  provide  for- 

(1)  the  study  of  international  education 
programs  and  delivery  systems:  and 

(2)  an  international  education  exchange 
program. 

(b)  Assess.ment  and  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  grants  for  the  study, 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  education  systems 
in  other  nations,  particularly  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany  and  Japan.  Such  studies 
shall  focus  upon  a  comparative  analysis  of 
curriculum,  methodology  and  organizational 
structure,  including  the  length  of  the  school 
year  and  school  day.  In  addition,  the  studies 
shall  provide  an  analysis  of  successful  strate- 
gies employed  by  other  nations  to  improve 
student  achievement,  with  a  specific  focus 
upon  application  to  schooling  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

(c)  International  Education  Exchange.— 
(1)  Requirement.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Education  Exchange  Program. 
Under  such  program  the  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
organizations  with   demonstrated   effective- 
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ness  or  expertise  in  international  achieve- 
ment comparisons,  in  order  to — 

(i)  make  available  to  educators  fl-om  eligi- 
ble countries  exemplary  curriculum  and 
teacher  training  programs  in  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
developed  in  the  United  States; 

(ii)  assist  eligible  countries  in  the  adapta- 
tion and  implementation  of  such  programs 
or  joint  research  concerning  such  programs: 

(iii)  create  and  implement  educational  pro- 
grams for  United  States  students  which  draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  emerging  constitu- 
tional democracies; 

(iv)  provide  a  means  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  and  economic  education 
among  political,  educational  and  private  sec- 
tor leaders  of  participating  eligible  coun- 
tries; and 

(V)  provide  support  for— 

(1)  research  and  evaluation  to  determine 
the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  stu- 
dents' development  of  the  knowledge,  skills 
and  traits  of  character  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  constitutional 
democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy. 

(B)  Reservations.— In  carrying  out  the 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  in  each  fiscal  year— 

(i)  50  percent  of  the  amount  available  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  for  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  activities;  and 

(ii)  50  percent  of  such  amount  for  economic 
education  activities. 

(2)  CONTRACrr  AUTHORIZED.— 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  independent  nonprofit 
educational  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Number.— The  Secretary  shall  award  at 
least  1  but  not  more  than  3  contracts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  in  each  of  the 
areas  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C)  Avoidance  of  duplication.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  contracts  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  iactivities  in  such  contracts. 

(D)  Requirements.— Each  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  enters  into  a  con- 
tract pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(i)  be  experienced  in— 

(I)  the  development  and  national  imple- 
mentation of  curricular  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  for  students  from  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12  in  local,  intermediate,  and 
State  educational  agencies,  in  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  in 
private  schools  throughout  the  Nation  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  national 
professional  educational  organizations,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations; 

(II)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  cooperative  university  and  school  based 
inservice  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
grades  kindergarten  through  grade  12  using 
scholars  from  such  relevant  disciplines  as 
political  science,  political  philosophy,  his- 
tory, law  and  economics; 

(III)  the  development  of  model  curricular 
frameworks  in  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education: 

(IV)  the  administration  of  international 
seminars  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
civics  and  government  education  or  eco- 
nomic education  in  constitutional  democ- 
racies (including  the  sharing  of  curricular 
materials)  for  educational   leaders,   teacher 


trainers,  scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and 
educational  policymakers;  and 

(V)  the  evaluation  of  civics  and  govern- 
ment education  or  economic  education  pro- 
grams; and 

(ii)  have  the  authority  to  subcontract  with 
other  organizations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Activities.— The  international  edu- 
cation program  described  in  this  subsection 
shall— 

(A)  provide  eligible  countries  with— 

(i)  seminars  on  the  basic  principles  of  Unit- 
ed States  constitutional  democracy  and  eco- 
nomics, including  seminars  on  the  major 
governmental  and  economic  institutions  and 
systems  in  the  United  States,  and  visits  to 
such  institutions; 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
conducting  exemplary  programs  in  civics 
and  government  education  and  economic 
education  in  the  United  States; 

(iii)  home  stays  in  United  States  commu- 
nities: 

(iv)  translations  and  adaptations  regarding 
United  States  civics  and  government  edu- 
cation and  economic  education  curricular 
programs  for  students  and  teachers,  and  in 
the  case  of  training  programs  for  teachers 
translations  and  adaptations  into  forms  use- 
ful in  schools  in  eligible  countries,  and  joint 
research  projects  in  such  areas: 

(V)  translation  of  basic  documents  of  Unit- 
ed States  constitutional  government  for  use 
in  eligible  countries,  such  as  The  Federalist 
Papers,  selected  writings  of  Presidents 
Adams  and  Jefferson  and  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists, and  more  recent  works  on  political  the- 
ory, constitutional  law  and  economics;  and 

(vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine — 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students'  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy;  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  an  efficient 
market  economy; 

(B)  provide  United  States  participants 
with— 

(i)  seminars  on  the  histories,  economics 
and  governments  of  eligible  countries; 

(ii)  visits  to  school  systems,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  organizations  conduct- 
ing exemplary  programs  in  civics  and  gov- 
ernment education  and  economic  education 
located  in  eligible  countries; 

(iii)  home  stays  in  eligible  countries; 

(iv)  assistance  from  educators  and  scholars 
in  eligible  countries  in  the  development  of 
curricular  materials  on  the  history,  govern- 
ment and  economics  of  -such  countries  that 
are  useful  in  United  States  classrooms: 

(V)  opportunities  to  provide  on-site  dem- 
onstrations of  United  States  curricula  and 
pedagogy  for  educational  leaders  in  eligible 
countries;  and 

(vi)  research  and  evaluation  assistance  to 
determine — 

(I)  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on 
students'  development  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  traits  of  character  essential  for 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  con- 
stitutional democracy:  and 

(II)  effective  participation  in  and  improve- 
ment of  an  efficient  market  economy:  and 

(C)  assist  participants  from  eligible  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  in  participating 
in  international  conferences  on  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation for  educational  leaders,  teacher  train- 
ers, scholars  in  related  disciplines,  and  edu- 
cational policymakers. 


(4)  Printer  materials  and  progra.ms.— All 
printed  materials  and  programs  provided  to 
foreign  nations  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  the  logo  and  text  used  by  the  Marshall 
Plan  after  World  War  II.  that  is.  clasped 
hands  with  the  inscription  •A  gift  from  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of  (insert 
name  of  country  )'•. 

(5)  Participants.— The  primary  partici- 
pants in  the  international  ed-..cation  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
leading  educators  in  the  areas  of  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  edu- 
cation, including  curriculum  and  teacher 
training  specialists,  scholars  in  relevant  dis- 
ciplines, and  educational  policymakers,  from 
the  United  States  and  eligible  countries. 

(6)  Personnel  and  technical  experts.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  De- 
partment of  Education  personnel  and  tech- 
nical experts  to  assist  eligible  countries  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  database  or  other 
effective  methods  to  improve  educational  de- 
livery systems,  structure  and  organization. 

(7)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  term  ••eligible  country" 
means  a  Central  European  country,  an  East- 
ern European  country.  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Georgia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  and  any  country  that 
formerly  was  a  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  political  independence  is  recognized  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Authorization  of  appropriations — 

(1)  ASSESSME.NT  AND  inform.\tion— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999.  to  carry  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  International  education  exchange  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999.  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (c). 

Subpart  2 — Amendments  to  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act 

SEC.   931.   NA'nONAL   OCCUPA^nONAL    INFORMA- 
TION COORDINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Section  422  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2422)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (ai.  by  in- 
serting ••(including  postsecondary  employ- 
ment and  training  programs)"  after  '•train- 
ing programs":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
(as  redesignated  in  subparagraph  (A)),  by  in- 
serting ••the  State  board  or  agency  govern- 
ing higher  education,"  after  "coordinating 
council,":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A))— 

(i)  by  striking  'Act  and  or'  and  inserting 
"Act.  or';  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  •and  of  the  State  board  or 
agency  governing  higher  education"  after 
••Job  Training  Partnership  Act"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

••(d)  D.ata  Collection  System.— In  the  de- 
velopment and  design  of  a  system  to  provide 
data  on  graduation  or  completion  rates,  job 
placement  rates  from  occupational ly  specific 
programs,  licensing  rates,  and  awards  of  high 
school  graduate  equivalency  diplomas 
(GED),  each  State  board  for  higher  education 
shall  develop  a  data  collection  system  the 
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results  of  which  can  be  integrated  into  the 
occupational  information  system  developed 
under  this  section.". 

Subpart  3 — Elementary  Mathematics  and 
Science  Equipment  Program 
SEC.  941.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Elemen- 
tary Mathematics  and  Science  Equipment 
Act". 

SEC.  942.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  raise 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
schools  by  providing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials necessary  for  hands-on  instruction 
through  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC.  943.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  allot- 
ments to  State  educational  agencies  under 
section  944  to  enable  such  agencies  to  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  equipment  and  mate- 
rials to  elementary  schools  to  improve  math- 
ematics and  science  education  in  such 
schools. 

SEC.  944.  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  I.M  Gener.m,.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  950  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve — 

(1)  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
allotment  among  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  subpart; 
and 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  for  programs  for 
Indian  students  served  by  schools  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Allotment.— The  remainder  of  the 
amount  so  appropriated  (after  meeting  re- 
quirements in  subsection  (a))  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  State  educational  agencies  so 
that— 

(1)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  allotting  to  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-half  of  such  remain- 
der as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17. 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States;  and 

(2)  one-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  each  State's  share  of 
allocations  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

except  that  no  State  educational  agency 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  available  under  this  sub- 
section in  any  fiscal  year  or  less  than  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  for  fiscal  year 
1988  under  title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act. 

(c)  Re.\llotment  of  Unused  Funds.— The 
amount  of  any  State  educational  agency's 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  subpart  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  be  required  for 
that  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  year  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  other  State 
educational  agencies  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  those  other  State  edu- 
cational agencies  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates  that   the   State   educational   agency 


needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  year, 
and  the  total  of  those  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  educational  agency 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  a  subpart  of  the  State  educational 
agency's  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  year. 

(d)  Deflnition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  D.^ta.— The  number  of  children  aged  5 
to  11,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  945.  STATE  APPLICA-nON. 

(a)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  subpart  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  which  covers  a  period  of 
5  fiscal  years.  Such  application  shall  be  filed 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  APPLICATION.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that — 

(A)  the  State  educational  agency  shall  use 
the  allotment  provided  under  this  subpart  to 
award  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  to  enable  such  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  served  by  such  agency  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subpart; 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide such  fiscal  control  and  funds  accounting 
as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

(C)  every  public  elementary  school  in  the 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  subpart  once  over  the  5-year  duration  of 
the  program  assisted  under  this  subpart; 

(D)  funds  provided  under  this  subpart  will 
supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and  local 
funds  made  available  for  activities  author- 
ized under  this  subpart; 

(E)  during  the  5-year  period  described  in 
the  application,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy will  evaluate  its  standards  and  programs 
for  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  profes- 
sional development  for  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  science; 

(F)  the  State  educational  agency  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  for  greater  access  to 
and  participation  in  mathematics  and 
science  by  students  and  teachers  from  his- 
torically underrepresented  groups,  including 
females,  minorities,  individuals  with  lim- 
ited-English proficiency,  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities; and 

(G)  that  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come students  and  sparsely  populated  areas 
will  be  given  priority  in  awarding  assistance 
under  this  subpart; 

(2)  provide,  if  appropriate,  a  description  of 
how  funds  paid  under  this  subpart  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  State  and  local  funds  and 
other  Federal  resources,  particularly  with 
respect  to  programs  for  the  professional  de- 
velopment and  inservice  training  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics; and 

(3)  describe  procedures — 

(A)  for  submitting  applications  for  pro- 
grams described  in  sections  236  and  237  for 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  subpart 
within  the  State;  and 

(B)  for  approval  of  applications  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  including  appro- 


priate procedures  to  assure  that  such  agency 
will  not  disapprove  an  application  without 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  STATE  ADMINLSTUATION.— Not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State 
educational  agency  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  for  the  administrative  costs  of  such 
agency  associated  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  946.  LOCAL  APPLICATION. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  contain  assurances  that  each 
school  served  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subpart  only  once. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  plans  to  set  priorities  on  the  use  and 
distribution  among  schools  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  subpart  to  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subpart; 

(2)  include  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  made  every  effort  to 
match  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  from  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  the  funds  received 
under  this  subpart,  except  that  no  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  penalized  or  denied  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  based  on  failure  to 
provide  such  matching  funds; 

(3)  describe,  if  applicable,  how  funds  under 
this  subpart  will  be  coordinated  with  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  resources,  especially 
with  respect  to  programs  for  the  professional 
development  and  Inservice  training  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics;  and 

(4)  describe  the  process  which  will  be  used 
to  determine  different  levels  of  assistance  to 
be  awarded  to  schools  with  different  needs. 

(c)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  that— 

(1)  assign  highest  priority  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  schools  which— 

(A)  are  most  seriously  underequipped;  or 

(B)  serve  large  numbers  or  percentages  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students; 

(2)  are  attentive  to  the  needs  of  underrep- 
resented groups  in  science  and  mathematics; 

(3)  demonstrate  how  science  and  mathe- 
matics equipment  will  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  curriculum  planning  or 
implementation  and  teacher  training  sup- 
porting hands-on  laboratory  activities;  and 

(4)  assign  priority  to  providing  equipment 
and  materials  for  students  in  grades  1 
through  6. 

SEC.  947.  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Participation  of  Private  Schools.— 
To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  or  in  the  school  district 
of  each  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary 
schools,  such  State  educational  agency  shall, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  representatives,  make  provision  for 
including  services  and  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  as  will  assure  the  eq- 
uitable participation  of  such  children  in  the 
purposes  and  benefits  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Waiver.— If  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  State  law  a  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  participa- 
tion of  children  or  teachers  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  as  required  by  subsection 
(a),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  has  sub- 
stantially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide 
for  such  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  requirements 


and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  or  teachers  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  this  section.  Such  waiv- 
ers shall  be  subject  to  consultation,  with- 
holding, notice,  and  judicial  review  require- 
ments described  in  section  1017  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 
SEC.  948.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a»  Coordination.— Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  an  allotment  under  this 
subpart  shall — 

(1)  disseminate  information  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  including  private  non- 
profit elementary  schools,  regarding  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  subpart; 

(2)  evaluate  applications  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  on  the  priorities  described  in  sec- 
tion 946(c);  and 

(4)  evaluate  local  educational  agencies' 
end-of-year  summaries  and  submit  such  eval- 
uation to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  grant  funds  and  matching 
funds  under  this  subpart  only  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  science  equipment,  science  ma- 
terials, or  mathematical  manipulative  mate- 
rials and  shall  not  be  used  for  computers, 
computer  peripherals,  software,  textbooks, 
or  staff  development  costs. 

(2)  Capital  i.mphovements.— Grant  funds 
under  this  subpart  may  not  be  used  for  cap- 
ital Improvements.  Not  more  than  50  percent 
of  any  matching  funds  provided  by  the  local 
educational  agency  may  be  used  for  capital 
improvements  of  classroom  science  facilities 
to  support  the  hands-on  instruction  that  this 
subpart  is  intended  to  support,  such  as  the 
Installation  of  electrical  outlets,  plumbing, 
lab  tables  or  counters,  or  ventilation  mecha- 
nisms. 

SEC.  949.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Evalu.ation 
Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  and.  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  representatives  of  the 
program  assisted  under  this  subpart,  shall 
develop  procedures  for  State  and  local  eval- 
uations of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
subpart. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart. 

SEC.  950.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1999,  to  carry  out  this 
subpart. 

Subpart  4 — Media  Instruction 
SEC.  951.  MEDIA  INSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  independ- 
ent nonprofit  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional multimedia  television-based  project 
directed  to  homes,  schools  and  after-school 
programs  that  is  designed  to  motivate  and 
improve  the  reading  comprehension  and 
writing  coherence  of  elementary  school-age 
children. 

(b)  Demonstrated  Effectiveness.— The 
Secretary  shall  award  the  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  an  Independent  nonprofit 
organization  that  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  educational  programming  and  de- 
velopment on  a  nationwide  basis. 

(c)  Authorization  and  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997.  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Subpart  5— Star  Schools 
SEC.  961.  STAR  SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  908  of  the  Star 
Schools  Assistance  Act  (20H;.S.C.  4085b(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "greater"  and  inserting 
"lesser". 

Subpart  6— Office  of  Comprehensive  School 
Health  Education 

SEC.  97  L  OFFICE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  EDUCA'nON. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4605  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3155(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  'Office  of  the  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting -Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  To  act  as  a  liaison  office  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Office  under  this  section  with  related  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  to  expand  school  health 
education  research  grant  programs  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Transition.— The  SecreUry  shall  take 
all  appropriate  actions  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  Office  of  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Education  pursuant:  to  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a). 

Subpart  7 — Minority-Focused  Civics 
Education 
SEC.  981.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subpart  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minor- 
ity-Focused Civics  Education  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  982.  PURPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  .subpart— 

(1)  to  encourage  Improved  instruction  for 
minorities  and  Native  Americans  in  Amer- 
ican government  and  civics  through  a  na- 
tional program  of  accredited  summer  teach- 
er training  and  staff  development  seminars 
or  institutes  followed  by  academic  year  in- 
service  training  programs  conducted  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  or  other  appro- 
priate sites,  for- 

(A)  social  studies  and  other  teachers  re- 
sponsible for  American  history,  government, 
and  civics  classes;  and 

(B)  other  educators  who  work  with  minor- 
ity and  Native  American  youth;  and 

(2)  through  such  Improved  instruction  to 
improve  minority  and  Native  American  stu- 
dent knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

SEC.  983.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED;  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  APPROPRIA-nONS. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  for 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  sem- 
inars in  American  government  and  civics  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  other  educators  who  work  with  minority 
and  Native  American  students. 

(2)  Award  rule.—  In  awarding  grants 
under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  there  is  wide  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  such  grants. 

(b)  altthorization  of  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,(KK),000  for  fiscal  1995.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996,  1997,  and  1998,  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

SEC.  984.  DEFI>anONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 
(1)    the    term    "eligible   entity"    means   a 
State  educational  agency,  an  institution  of 


higher  education  or  a  State  higher  education 
agency,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  seminars  in 
American  government  and  civics  education, 
or  a  consortium  thereof;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State  higher  education  agen- 
cy "  means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  high- 
er education 

SEC.  985.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Application  Required.— Each  eligible 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary, 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  appli- 
cation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(i)  define  the  learning  objectives  and 
course  content  of  each  seminar  to  be  held 
and  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  substantive  aca- 
demic instruction  in  the  principles,  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  American  government; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  educators  suc- 
cessfully participating  in  each  seminar  will 
qualify  for  either  graduate  credit  or  profes- 
sional development  or  advancement  credit 
according  to  the  criteria  established  by  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  seminar 
participants  shall  receive  exposure  to  a 
broad  array  of  individuals  who  are  actively 
involved  in  the  political  process,  including 
political  party  representatives  drawn  equal- 
ly from  the  major  political  parties,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  other  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  political  process; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  seminars 
will  be  conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis; 

(5)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  semi- 
nars wilt  address  the  role  of  minorities  or 
Native  Americans  in  the  American  political 
process.  Including  such  topics  as — 

(A)  the  history  and  current  political  state 
of  minorities  or  Native  Americans; 

(B)  recent  research  on  minority  or  Native 
American  political  socialization  patterns 
and  cognitive  learning  styles;  and 

(C)  studies  of  political  participation  pat- 
terns of  minorities  or  Native  Americans: 

(6)  describe  the  pedagogical  elements  for 
teachers  that  will  enable  teachers  to  develop 
effective  strategies  and  lesson  plans  for 
teaching  minorities  or  Native  American  stu- 
dents at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels; 

(7)  Identify  the  eligible  entities  which  will 
conduct  the  seminars  for  which  a.sslstance  is 
sought; 

(8)  in  the  case  that  the  eligible  entity  is  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  describe  the 
plans  for  collaborating  with  national  organi- 
zations in  American  government  and  civics 
education; 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  during  the  aca- 
demic year  educators  participating  in  the 
summer  seminars  will  provide  inservice 
training  programs  based  upon  what  such 
educators  have  learned  and  the  currlcular 
materials  such  educators  have  developed  or 
acquired  for  their  peers  in  their  school  sys- 
tems with  the  approval  and  support  of  their 
school  administrators;  and 

(10)  describe  the  activities  or. services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including  activi- 
ties and  services  such  as— 

(A)  development  of  seminar  curricula; 

(B)  development  and  distribution  of  in- 
structional materials: 

iC)  scholarships  for  participating  teachers; 
and 
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(D)  profrram  assessment  and  evaluation. 

(c)  Priority— The  Secretary,  in  approving 
applications  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part, shall  give  priority  to  applications 
which  demonstrate  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  will  serve  teachers  who 
teach  in  schools  with  a  large  number  or  con- 
centration of  economically  disadvantaged 
students: 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  na- 
tional experience  in  conducting  or  coordinat- 
ing accredited  summer  seminars  in  Amer- 
ican government  or  civics  education  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers; 

(3)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  on  a  national  or  multistate  basis 
through  a  collaboration  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  State  higher  education 
agency  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, with  experience  in  coordinating  or 
conducting  teacher  training  programs  in 
American  government  and  civics  education: 

(4)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  designed  for  more  than  one  minor- 
ity student  population  and  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans: and 

(5)  the  applicant  will  coordinate  or  conduct 
seminars  that  offer  a  combination  of  aca- 
demic instruction  in  American  government, 
exposure  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  po- 
litical system,  and  training  in  appropriate 
pedagogical  techniques  for  working  with  mi- 
nority and  Native  American  students. 

PART  C— DEFINITIONS 
SEC.  991.  DEFINITIO.NS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  the  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  X— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
SEC.  1001.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters: 

(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education: 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to 
have  increased  cognitive  or  intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success: 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
necessary:  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screen- 
ing between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
tected early. 

SEC.  1002.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage 
States  and  eligible  entities  to  develop  and 


expand  parent  and  early  childhood  education 
programs  in  an  effort  to— 

(1)  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children: 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools:  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.  1003.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "developmental  screening" 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
ment and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means  an  en- 
tity in  a  State  operating  a  parents  as  teach- 
ers program: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  family"  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age: 

(4)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
the  office,  agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  parents  as  teachers  program  authorized 
by  this  title:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  awarded  under 
this  title  to  an  eligible  entity,  such  eligible 
entity; 

(5)  the  term  "parent  education"  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  improve  learning  in  the  home; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "parent  educator"  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agenc.v  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 
group  meetings,  home  visits  and  devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families. 

SEC.  I0O4.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  in  order  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  expand- 
ing, or  operating  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams in  a  State. 

(2)  Eligible  recipients.— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 
State,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
having  an  eligible  entity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  grant  directly  to  the  eligible  en- 
tity. 

(b)  Funding  Rule.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

SEC.  1005.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT.S.— Each  State  or  eligible 
entity  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
1004  shall  conduct  a  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
gram which— 

(1)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs,  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmental screening  of  children:  and 

(2)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which— 

(A)  shall  hire  parent  educators  who  have 
had  supervised  experience  in  the  care  and 
education  of  children; 

(B)  shall  establish  the  number  of  group 
meetings  and  home  visits  required  to  be  pro- 


vided each  year  for  each  participating  fam- 
ily, with  a  minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and 
10  home  visits  for  each  participating  family: 

(C)  shall  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  periodic  screening  of  participating  chil- 
dren's educational,  hearing  and  visual  devel- 
opment, using  the  Denver  Developmental 
Test.  Zimmerman  Preschool  Language 
Scale,  or  other  approved  screening  instru- 
ments: and 

(D)  shall  develop  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(b)  Ll.MlT.JiTlON. —Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  title  shall  only  be  used  for  parents 
as  teachers  programs  which  serve  families 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
a  child  and  ending  when  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  3. 

SEC.  1006.  SPECIAL  RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section— 

(1)  no  person,  including  home  .school  par- 
ents, public  school  parents,  or  private  school 
parents,  shall  be  required  to  participate  in 
any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title: 

(2)  no  parents  as  teachers  program  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  take  any  action  that 
infringes  in  any  manner  on  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  section  438(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  States  and  eligible  entities  awarded 
grants  under  this  title. 

SEC.  1007.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  CENTERS. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  one  or  more 
Parents  As  Teachers  Centers  to  disseminate 
information  to.  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  States  and  eligible 
entities  establishing  and  operating  parents 
as  teachers  programs. 

SEC.  1008.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  parents  as  teachere  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  within  4  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  including 
an  assessment  of  such  programs'  impact  on 
at-risk  children. 

SEC.  1009.  APPLICATION. 

Each  State  or  eligible  entity  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

SEC.  1010.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  or  eligible  entity  having  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  1009  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  or 
eligible  entity  receives  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  100  percent: 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent: 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent: and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  25  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services. 

SEC.  101 1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRLVnONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1997.  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SEC.    1012.   HOME    INSTRUCTION   PROGRAM    FOR 
PRESCHOOL  YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1052  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2742(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)(i)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
subsection  applies,  each  State  that  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  may  use  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  such  grant  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  (other  than  sections 
1054(a).  1054(b).  and  1055)  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  operating, 
or  expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  such  sections. 

"(ii)  Each  State  establishing,  operating  or 
expanding  a  Home  Instruction  Program  for 
Preschool  Youngsters  pursuant  to  clause  (i) 
shall  give  priority  to  establishing,  operating 
or  expanding,  respectively,  such  a  program 
that  targets — 

"(I)  working  poor  families  or  near  poor 
families  that  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  early  childhood  programs  under 
the  Head  Start  Act  or  this  chapter:  and 

"(II)  parents  who  have  limited  or  unsuc- 
cessful formal  schooling. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters  that  is  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  due  to 
the  application  of  sections  1054(a),  1054(b), 
and  1055  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible  en- 
tity. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph- 

"(i)  the  term  Home  Instruction  Program 
for  Preschool  Youngsters'  means  a  voluntary 
early-learning  program,  for  parents  with  one 
or  more  children  between  age  3  through  5,  in- 
clusive, that — 

"(I)  provides  support,  training,  and  appro- 
priate educational  materials,  necessary  for 
parents  to  implement  a  school-readiness, 
home  instruction  program  for  the  child:  and 

"(II)  includes— 

"(aa)  group  meetings  with  other  parents 
participating  in  the  program; 

"(bb)  individual  and  group  learning  experi- 
ences with  the  parent  and  child; 

"(CO  provision  of  resource  materials  on 
child  development  and  parent-child  learning 
activities;  and 

"(dd)  other  activities  that  enable  the  par- 
ent to  improve  learning  in  the  home; 

"(ii)  the  term  limited  or  unsuccessful  for- 
mal schooling'  means  the — 

"(I)  completion  of  secondary  school  with 
low  achievement  during  enrollment: 

"(II)  noncompletion  of  secondary  school 
with  low  achievement  during  enrollment;  or 

"(III)  lack  of  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi- 
cate; 

"(iii)  the  term  'near  poor  families'  means 
families  that  have  an  income  that  is  approxi- 
mately 130  percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act:  and 

"(iv)  the  term  working  poor  families' 
means  families  that — 

"(I)  have  family  members — 

"(aa)  who  are  working;  or 

"(bb)  who  were  looking  for  work  during  the 
6  months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
termination is  made;  and 


"(II)  earn  an  income  not  in  excess  of  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  as  described  in 
clause  (iii).". 

TITLE  XI— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
SEC.  1101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the    "Gun-Free 

Schools  Act  of  1994". 

SEC.  1102.  GtfN-FREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELE- 
MENTARY AN'D  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  X  as  title  IX; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  8001  through 
8005  as  sections  9001  through  9005.  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  VII  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  Vni— GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS 
"SEC.  8001.  GUN-FREE  REQUIRE.MENTS. 

"(a)  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  unless  such  agency  has  in  ef- 
fect a  policy  requiring  the  expulsion  from 
school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
of  any  student  who  is  determined  to  have 
brought  a  weapon  to  a  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agency  except  such  policy  may 
allow  the  chief  administering  officer  of  the 
agency  to  modify  such  expulsion  require- 
ment for  a  student  on  a  case-by-case  ba.sis. 

"(2)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "weapon"  means  a  firearm 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Report  to  State.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  requesting  assistance  from 
the  State  educational  agency  that  is  to  be 
provided  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  the 
State,  in  the  application  requesting  such  as- 
sistance— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  in  effect  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a):  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding any  expulsions  imposed  under  the 
policy  required  by  subsection  (a),  including— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  school  concerned; 

"(B)  the  number  of  students  expelled  from 
such  school;  and 

"(C)  the  types  of  weapons  concerned.". 

TITLE  XII— ENVIRONMENTAL  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 
SEC.  1201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preventing 
Our    Kids    From    Inhaling    Deadly    Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS)  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  1202.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  environmental  tobacco  smoke  comes 
from  secondhand  smoke  exhaled  by  smokers 
and  sidestream  smoke  emitted  from  the 
burning  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes; 

(2)  since  citizens  of  the  United  States 
spend  up  to  90  percent  of  each  day  indoors, 
there  is  a  significant  potential  for  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  from  indoor 
air: 

(3)  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  occurs  in  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  indoor  facilities; 

(4)  recent  scientific  studies  have  concluded 
that  exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  healthy 
nonsmokers  and  is  responsible  for  acute  and 
chronic  respiratory  problems  and  other 
health  impacts  in  sensitive  populations  (in- 
cluding children): 

(5)  the  health  risks  posed  by  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  exceed   the  risks  posed  by 


many  environmental  pollutants  regulated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and 

(6)  according  to  information  released  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke  results  in  a  loss  to 
the  economy  of  over  S3.000.000.000  per  year. 

SEC.  1203.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Administrator— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Children. -The  term  "children  "  means 
individuals  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
18. 

(3)  Children's  services.— The  term  "chil- 
dren's services"  means  services  that  are — 

(Aid)  direct  health  services  routinely  pro- 
vided to  children:  or 

(ii)  any  other  direct  services  routinely  pro- 
vided primarily  to  children,  including  edu- 
cational sei"vices;  and 

(B)  funded,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  Federal  funds  (including  in- 
kind  assistance). 

(4)  Secretary— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.     1204.    NONSMOKING    POLICY    FOR    CHIL- 
DREN'S SERVICES. 

(a)  Issuance  ok  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  instituting  and  enforcing  a 
nonsmoking  policy  at  each  indoor  facility 
where  children's  services  are  provided. 

(b)  Contents  of  Guidelines— A  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  each  portion  of  an  indoor 
facility  where  children's  services  are  pro- 
vided that  is  not  ventilated  separately  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  from  other 
portions  of  the  facility. 

SEC.  1205.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General— The  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  persons  who  provide  children's  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  who  request  technical 
assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  by  the  Administrator.— 
The  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  include 
information  to  assist  persons  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(c)  Assistance  by  the  Secretary.— The 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  infor- 
mation for  employees  on  smoking  cessation 
programs  and  on  smoking  and  health  issues. 
SEC.  1206.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  each  person  who  pro- 
vides children's  services  shall  establish  and 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  enforce  a  non- 
smoking policy  that  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Nonsmoking  Policy.— 

(1)  General  requirements— a  non- 
smoking policy  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  policy— 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued 
under  section  1204(a): 

(B)  prohibits  smoking  in  each  portion  of  an 
indoor  facility  used  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  services  directly  to  children; 
and 

(C)  where  appropriate,  requires  that  signs 
stating  that  smoking  is  not  permitted  be 
posted  in  each  indoor  facility  to  commu- 
nicate the  policy. 

(2)  Permissible  features.— a  nonsmoking 
policy  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  allow  smoking  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  facility— 
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(A)  in  which  services  are  not  normally  pro- 
vided directly  to  children:  and 

(B)  that  are  ventilated  separately  from 
those  portions  of  the  facility  in  which  serv- 
ices are  normally  provided  directly  to  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general. — A  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  publicly  petition  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  from  which  the  person 
receives  Federal  funds  (including-  financial 
assistance)  for  a  waiver  from  any  or  all  of 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Conditions  for  granting  a  waiver.— 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  may  grant  a  waiver 
only— 

(A)  after  consulting  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator: 

(B)  after  giving  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  (at  the  main  office  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  at  any  regional  office  of  the  agen- 
cy) and  comment;  and 

(C)  if  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  pro- 
vides assurances  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator)  that— 

(i)  unusual  extenuating  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  person  from  establishing  or  enforc- 
ing the  nonsmoking  policy  (or  a  requirement 
under  the  policy)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (including  a  case  in  which  the  person 
shares  space  in  an  indoor  facility  with  an- 
other entity  and  cannot  obtain  an  agreement 
with  the  other  entity  to  abide  by  the  non- 
smoking policy  requirement)  and  the  person 
will  establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  enforce  an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy 
(or  alternative  requirement  under  the  pol- 
icy) that  will  protect  children  from  exposure 
to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  max- 
imun-  extent  possible:  or 

(ii)  the  person  requesting  the  waiver  will 
establish  and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  en- 
force an  alternative  nonsmoking  policy  (or 
alternative  requirement  under  the  policy) 
that  will  protect  children  from  exposure  to 
environmental  tobacco  smoke  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  policy  (or  requirement)  under 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Special  waiver.— 

(A)  In  general.— On  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may 
grant  a  soecial  waiver  to  a  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  who  employs  individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  labor  organization  and 
provide  children's  services  pursuant  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  that — 

(i)  took  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  and 

(ii)  includes  provisions  relating  to  smoking 
privileges  that  are  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(B)  Termination  of  waiver.— A  special 
waiver  granted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

(i)  the  first  expiration  date  (after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  containing  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  smoking  privileges:  or 

(ii)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
specified  in  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  Sl.CXX)  for  each  viola- 
tion, but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  person  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  for  the  provi- 
sion of  children's  services.  Each  day  a  viola- 


tion continues  shall   constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

(2)  AssESSME.NT.— A  civil  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  that  provided 
Federal  funds  (including  financial  assist- 
ance) to  the  person  (or  if  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
issue  an  order,  the  appropriate  official)  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Before  issuing 
the  order,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  (or 
the  appropriate  official)  shall — 

(A)  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  the  order  of 
the  proposal  to  issue  the  order:  and 

(B)  provide  the  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  on  the 
order. 

(3)  Amount  of  civil  penalty.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  shall 
take  into  account— 

(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  violation: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability 
to  pay.  the  effect  of  the  penalty  on  the  abil- 
ity to  continue  operation,  any  prior  history 
of  the  same  kind  of  violation,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  and  a  demonstration  of  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title:  and 

(C)  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 

(4)  Modification.— The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  the  appropriate  official)  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed  under  this  subsection.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  as  finally  determined 
or  agreed  upon  in  compromise  may  be  de- 
ducted from  an.v  sums  that  the  United  States 
owes  to  the  person  against  whom  the  penalty 
is  assessed. 

(5)  Petition  for  review.— a  person  who 
has  requested  a  hearing  concerning  the  as- 
sessment of  a  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  The  pe- 
tition may  only  be  filed  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
order  making  the  assessment. 

(6)  Failure  to  pay —If  a  person  failr  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty— 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  without  filing  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5):  or 

(B)  after  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  (or  appropriate  official), 

►he  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  then  cur- 
rently prevailing  rates  from  the  last  day  of 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5) 
or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as  the  case 
may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(e)  Exemption.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  who  provides  children's 
services  who — 

(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  18: 

(2)  provides  children's  services — 
(A)  in  a  private  residence;  and 


(B)  only  to  children  who  are.  by  affinity  or 
consanguinity,  or  by  court  decree,  a  grand- 
child, niece,  or  nephew  of  the  provider;  and 

(3)  is  registered  and  complies  with  any 
State  requirements  that  govern  the  chil- 
dren's services  provided. 

(f)  Effective  D.iiTE.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1207.  REPORT  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  includes — 

(1)  information  concerning  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  this  title:  and 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  legal  status  of 
smoking  in  public  places. 

SEC.  1208.  PREEMPTION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  law  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  that  is  more  re- 
strictive than  a  provision  of  this  title. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment; 
In  lieu  of  the  language  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  insert: 
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TITLE  I— GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 

ACT 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  a 
framework  for  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  established  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
by- 


(1)  promoting  coherent,  nationwide,  sys- 
temic education  reform; 

(2)  improving  the  quality  of  learning  and 
teaching  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  work- 
place: 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  education  reform  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing; 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair 
mechanisms  for— 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
American  education  reform; 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality,  internationally 
competitive  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards; 

(C)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  opportunity-to-learn  standards: 
and 

(D)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality  assessment  meas- 
ures that  reflect  the  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

(5)  supporting  new  initiatives  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  meet  high  standards  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  world  of  employment  and  civic 
participation: 

(6)  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  programs 
by- 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  eq- 
uity that  will  guide  all  Federal  education 
and  related  programs; 

(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
high-quality,  internationally  competitive 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
that  all  students  will  be  expected  to  achieve: 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality,  internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  all  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  schools 
should  achieve: 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  State 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  improve- 
ment plans  that  will  provide  a  coherent 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  reau- 
thorized Federal  education  and  related  pro- 
grams in  an  integrated  fashion  that  effec- 
tively educates  all  children  enabling  them  to 
participate  fully  as  workers,  parents,  and 
citizens;  and 

(E)  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  those  serving  students 
with  high  needs,  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  improvement  plans: 

(7)  stimulating  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards  and  certification  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  national  strategy  to  enhance 
workforce  skills:  and 

(8)  assisting  every  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act 
to  actively  involve  parents  and  families  in 
supporting  the  academic  work  of  their  chil- 
dren at  home  and  in  providing  parents  with 
skills  to  advocate  for  their  children  at 
school. 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  111.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish  na- 
tional education  goals. 

SEC.  112.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  National 
Education  Goals  are  the  following; 

(1)  School  readiness.— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  all  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  leam. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 
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(i)  all  children  will  have  access  to  high- 
quality  and  developmentally  appropriate 
preschool  programs  that  help  prepare  chil- 
dren for  school; 

(ii)  every  parent  in  America  will  be  a 
child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time  each 
day  to  helping  his  or  her  preschool  child 
learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to  the 
training  and  support  they  need;  and 

(iii)  all  children  will  receive  the  nutrition 
and  health  care  needed  to  arrive  at  school 
with  healthy  minds  and  bodies,  and  to  main- 
tain the  mental  alertness  necessary  to  be 
prepared  to  learn,  and  the  number  of  low- 
birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced through  enhanced  prenatal  health  sys- 
tems. 

(2)  School  coMPijmoN.— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will  in- 
crease to  at  least  90  percent. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 
(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents who  do  drop  out  will  successfully  com- 
plete a  high  school  degree  or  its  equivalent; 
and 

(ii)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  American  students  from  minority 
backgrounds  and  their  non-minority  coun- 
terparts will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student  achievement  and  citizen- 
ship.—(A)  By  the  year  2000.  all  students  will 
leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having  demonstrated 
competency  over  challenging  subject  matter 
including  English,  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  civics  and  government,  arts, 
history,  and  geography,  and  every  school  in 
America  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn 
to  use  their  minds  well,  so  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
modern  economy. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
will  increase  significantly  in  every  quartile. 
and  the  distribution  of  minority  students  in 
each  level  will  more  closely  reflect  the  stu- 
dent population  as  a  whole; 

(ii)  the  percentage  of  all  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 
lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(iii)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citi- 
zenship, community  service,  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility; 

(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  to  en- 
sure they  are  healthy  and  fit; 

(v)  the  percentage  of  all  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase;  and 

(vi)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  this 
Nation  and  about  the  world  community. 

(4)  TEACHER  education  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

developmen-T.— (A)  By  the  year  2000.  the  Na- 
tion's teaching  force  will  have  access  to  pro- 
grams for  the  continued  improvement  of 
their  professional  skills  and  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  instruct  and  prepare  all  American  stu- 
dents for  the  next  century. 
(B)  The  objectives  of  this  goal  are  that— 
(i)  every  State  will  establish  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  and  create  an  integrated 
strategy  to  attract,  recruit,  prepare,  retrain, 
and  support  the  continued  professional  de- 
velopment of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  educators,  so  that  there  is  a  highl.v  tal- 
ented workforce  of  professional  educators  to 
teach  challenging  standards; 
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(ii)  subKrants  for  preservice  teacher  edu- 
cation and  professional  development  activity 
will  be  made  to  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  or  consortia  of  such 
organizations,  to  .support  continuing,  sus- 
tained, professional  development  activities 
for  all  educators;  and 

(iii)  partnerships  shall  be  established, 
whenever  possible,  between  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
local  labor,  business,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations to  provide  and  support  programs  for 
the  professional  development  of  educators, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  emerging  new 
technologies  in  education. 

(5)  M.\THEM.\TICS  .^ND  .SCIENCE.— ( A )  By   the 

year  2000.  United  States  students  will  be  first 
in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 

(i)  math  and  science  education,  including 
the  metric  system  of  measurement,  will  be 
strengthened  throughout  the  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  grades; 

(ii)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  sub- 
stantive background  in  mathematics  and 
science,  including  the  metric  system  of 
measurement,  will  increase  by  50  percent; 
and 

(iii)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly. 

(6)  ADfl.T   LITER.'VCV    .\ND    LIFELONG    LEAFiN- 

ING.— (A)  By  the  .year  2000.  every  adult  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that^ 

(i)  every  major  American  business  will  be 
involved  in  strengthening  the  connection  be- 
tween education  and  work; 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs: 

(iii)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding those  at  libraries,  that  are  designed 
to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
growing  number  of  part-time  and  midcareer 
students  will  increase  substantially; 

(iv)  the  proportion  of  those  qualified  stu- 
dents, especially  minorities,  who  enter  col- 
lege, who  complete  at  least  two  years,  and 
who  complete  their  degree  programs  will  in- 
crease substantially; 

(v)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  increase  substantially; 
and 

(vi)  schools,  in  implementing  comprehen- 
sive parent  involvement  programs,  will  offer 
more  adult  literacy,  parent  training  and  life- 
long learning  opportunities  to  improve  the 
ties  between  home  and  school,  and  enhance 
parents"  work  and  home  lives. 

(7)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
SCHOOLS.— (A)  By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 

(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use.  possession,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol; 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  and  community  or- 
ganizations will  work  together  to  ensure  the 
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rights  of  students  to  study  in  a  .safe  and  se- 
cure environment  that  is  free  of  drugs  and 
crime; 

(iii)  every  school  district  will  develop  a 
comprehensive  K-12  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion education  program.  Drug  and  alcohol 
curricula  should  be  taught  as  an  integral 
part  of  health  education.  In  addition,  com- 
munity-based teams  should  be  organized  to 
provide  all  students  and  teachers  with  need- 
ed support:  and 

(iv)  every  school  district  will  develop  and 
implement  a  policy  to  ensure  that  all  schools 
are  free  of  weapons  and  violence. 

(8)  School  and  home  partnership.— (A)  By 
the  year  2000.  every  school  and  home  will  en- 
gage in  partnerships  that  will  increase  pa- 
rental involvement  and  participation  in  pro- 
moting the  social,  emotional,  and  academic 
growth  of  children. 
(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 
(i)  every  State  will  develop  policies  to  as- 
sist local  schools  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  programs  for  increasing 
partnerships  that  respond  to  the  varying 
needs  of  parents  and  the  home,  including 
parents  of  children  who  are  disadvantaged, 
bilingual,  or  disabled; 

(ii)  every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decision  making  at 
school: 

(iii)  every  home  will  be  responsible  for  cre- 
ating an  environment  of  respect  for  edu- 
cation and  providing  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional support  needed  for  learning:  and 

(iv)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  en- 
sure that  schools  are  adequately  supported 
and  will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high 
standards  of  accountability. 
PART  B— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REFORM. 
LEADERSHIP,  STANDARDS,  AND  ASSESS- 
MENTS 

Subpart  I— National  Education  Goals  Panel 
SEC.  12  L  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  National  Education  Goals;  and 

(3)  reviewing  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  certified  by 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council,  as  well  as  the  criteria  for 
their  certification,  and  the  criteria  for  the 
certification  of  State  assessments  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  with  the  option  of  disapprov- 
ing such  standards  and  criteria  not  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  from  such  Council. 

SEC.  122.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Goals  Panel")  to  advise  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  Composition.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  eighteen  members  (referred  to 
in  this  part  as  •members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President  and  five  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  opposite  political  party  of  the 
President,  appointed  by  the  Chairperson  and 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  with  each  appointing  represent- 
atives of  his  or  her  respective  political  party, 
in  consultation  with  each  other; 


(3)  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  as 
follows— 

(A)  one  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(Di  one  member  appointed  b.y  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom 
not  more  than  two  may  be  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Special  Appointment  Rules.— (D  The 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  three  individuals  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  shall  appoint  five  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  five  individuals  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  shall  appoint  three  individ- 
uals. 

(2)  If  the  National  Governors'  Association 
has  appointed  a  panel  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  except 
for  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(4). 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
then  the  members  serving  on  such  panel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with 
subsections  tb)  and  (c)  and  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  reappointed  pursuant  to  such 
subsections. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  membership 
of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  be  geographically 
representative  and  reflect  the  racial,  ethnic, 
and  gender  diversity  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Ter.ms.— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  Members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  serve  a  two-year  term,  except 
that  the  initial  appointments  under  such 
paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure  staggered 
terms  with  one-half  of  such  members'  terms 
concluding  every  two  years. 

(3)  Members  appointed  under  subsection  (b) 
(3)  and  (4)  shall  serve  a  term  of  two  years. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Initiation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  begin 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when 
ten  members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been 
appointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel.— Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties away  from  the  home  or  regular  place  of 
business  of  the  member. 

(i)  Chairperson.— From  among  the  mem- 
bers, the  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
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person  who  shall  serve  a  one-year  term  and 
shall  alternate  between  political  parties. 

(j)  Conflict  of  Interest— A  member  of 
the  Goals  Panel  who  is  an  elected  official  of 
a  State  which  has  developed  content,  student 
performance,  or  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards may  not  participate  in  Goals  Panel  con- 
sideration of  such  standards. 

(k)  Ex  Officio  Member.— If  the  President 
has  not  appointed  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation as  1  of  the  2  members  he  appoints  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (bid),  then  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  as  a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Goals  Panel. 

SEC.  123.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Duties.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  to  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  progress  the 
Nation  and  the  States  are  making  toward 
achieving  the  National  Education  Goals  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act.  including 
issuing  an  annual  report; 

(2)  report  on  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  the  progress  of  States  in  meet- 
ing such  standards; 

(3)  review,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  public  comments  received  pursuant  to 
section  136.  with  the  option  of  disapproving 
by  a  two-thirds  majorit,v  vote  of  the  full 
membership  not  later  than  60  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the — 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  the  certification  of  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  assessments,  and  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards:  and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  und  student 
performance  standards  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council; 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals;  and 

(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Goals  Panel  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each  State 
a  report  that  shall — 

(A)  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
enhance  progress  toward  achieving  the  Na- 
tional E(lucation  Goals  and  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards;  and 

(C)  report  on  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  the  progress  of  States  in  meet- 
ing such  standards. 

(2)  Reports  shall  be  presented  in  a  form, 
and  include  data,  that  is  understandable  to 
parents  and  the  general  public. 
SEC.  124.  POWERS  OF  THE  GOALS  PANEL 

(a)  Hearings.— (1)  The  Goals  Panel  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  conduct  hearings  to  receive  re- 
ports, views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntar.v  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards,  assessments, 
and  opportunity-to-learn  standards. 

(b)  Infor.mation.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  information  necessary 


to  enable  the  Goals  Panel  to  carry  out  this 
part.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  .same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(d)  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Goals  Panel 
may.  with  consent,  use  the  research,  equip- 
ment, services,  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  Administrative  arrangements  and 
Support.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Goats  Panel  to  help  it  com- 
pile and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other 
functions  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
such  responsibilities. 
SEC.  125.  ADMENISTRATTVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings —The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting. — No  individual  may  vote,  or  ex- 
ercise any  of  the  powers  of  a  member,  by 
proxy. 

(d»  Public  access.— The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.   126.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  DiREcrroR.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel  shall,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
appoint  a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees.- 
(1)(A)  The  Director  may  appoint  not  more 
than  four  additional  employees  to  serve  as 
staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  may  appoint  additional 
employees  to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals 
Panel  consistent  with  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consulta.vts.- The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Feder.'kl  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  an.v  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Goals  Panel  to  assist  the  Goals 
Panel  in  its  duties  under  this  part. 


SEC.  127.  EARLY  CHILOHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  General— (1)  The  Goals  Panel  shall 
support  the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Tech- 
nical Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  Groups)  to 
improve  the  methods  of  assessing  the  readi- 
ness of  children  for  school  that  would  lead  to 
alternatives  to  currently  used  norm-ref- 
erenced early  childhood  assessments. 

(2)  The  Groups  shall— 

(A)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the 
nature,  functions,  and  uses  of  early  child- 
hood assessments,  including  a  model  of 
school  readiness  that  addresses  a  broad 
range  of  early  childhood  developmental 
needs; 

(B)  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood 
assessments,  including  the  ability  of  existing 
assessments  to  provide  valid  information  on 
the  readiness  of  children  for  school:  and 

(C)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term 
collection  of  data  on  the  status  of  young 
children  to  improve  policy  and  practice,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  new  sources  of  data  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs. 

(b)  Advice.— The  Groups  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Goals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  improve 
the  assessment  of  young  children  and  how 
such  as.sessments  can  improve  services  to 
children. 

(c)  Report —The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  public. 

Subpart  2 — National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council 
SEC.  131.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to — 

(1)  certify  and  regularly  review  voluntary 
national  content  and  student  performance 
standards  that  define  what  all  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do: 

(2)  certify  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  if  such  standards  are  of  equal 
or  higher  quality  to  the  voluntary  national 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
certified  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council: 

(3)  certify  and  regularly  review  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary  na- 
tional content  and  student  performance 
standards  certified  b.v  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council: 

(4)  certify  opportunity-to-leam  standards 
submitted  b.v  States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if 
such  standards  are  of  equal  or  higher  quality 
as  compared  with  the  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards:  and 

(5)  certify  assessment  systems  submitted 
by  States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  sys- 
tems are  aligned  with  State  content  stand- 
ards certified  by  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  and  if 
such  systems  are  valid,  reliable,  and  consist- 
ent with  relevant,  nationally  recognized, 
professional  and  technical  standards  for  as- 
sessment when  used  for  their  intended  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.     132.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
ANT»  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

(a)  Establish.ment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Council  "). 

(b)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty  members  (referred  to  in 
this  part  as  "members")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 
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(1)  8  members  (2  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  <D)  of  subsection  (c)(1)) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President: 

(2)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1)) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  consultation 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House: 

(3)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (cKD) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  in  consultation  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1)) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel. 

(c)  Qualifications.— (1)  The  members  of 
the  Council  shall  include — 

(A)  5  professional  educators,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classroom  teachers, 
preschool  educators  and  other  school-based 
professionals,  local  district  or  State  admin- 
istrators, related  service  personnel,  and 
other  educators; 

(B)  5  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try, organized  labor,  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  at  least  1 
representative  of  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  at  least  1  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  at  least  1  representative 
of  business  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board; 

(C)  5  representatives  of  the  public,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  advocacy,  civil  rights 
and  disability  groups,  parents,  civic  leaders. 
and  local  and  State  education  policymakers 
(including  State,  local,  or  tribal  school 
boards):  and 

(D)  5  education  experts,  including  experts 
in  measurement  and  assessment,  curriculum. 
school  finance  and  equity,  and  school  reform. 

(2)  To  the  extent  fea.sible.  the  membership 
of  the  Council  shall  be  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  and  reflect 
the  diversity  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(3)  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
individuals  with  expertise  in  the  educational 
needs  of  children  who  are  from  low-income 
families,  minority  backgrounds,  have  lim- 
ited-English proficiency,  or  have  disabilities. 

(d)  Ter.ms.— (1)  Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member  serving 
more  thar.  1  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  establish  by  lot  ini- 
tial terms  for  individuals  of  one,  two.  or 
three  years  in  order  to  establish  a  rotation 
in  which  one-third  of  the  members  are  se- 
lected each  year. 

(ei  D.\TE  OF  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Initiation. -The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when  all  20  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(h)  V.aca.ncy  — A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
bat  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(i)  Co.mpensation— Members  of  the  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  may.  while  attending 
meetings  or  hearings  of  the  Council,  be  pro- 
vided compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  maximum 


rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(j)  Conflict  of  I.nterest.— d)  A  member  of 
the  Council  may  not  concurrently  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(2)  Section  208  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  members  of  the 
Council  except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing written  determinations  under  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  Government  official  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  any  member  of  the 
Council  is  deemed  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  who  resides  in 
a  State  which  has  developed  standards  and 
assessments  may  not  participate  in  Council 
consideration  of  such  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

(k)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(1)  Officers.— The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  select  officers  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  one-year  terms. 

SEC.  133.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stand- 
ards.—(D  The  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  devel- 
oped; 

(B)  certify  voluntary  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards  using  the  cri- 
teria developed  under  paragraph  (2)(A)(i). 
that  define  what  all  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do; 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  to 
the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except  that  the 
Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  dis- 
approving such  standards  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  full  membership  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
standards;  and 

(D)  develop  a  process  for  regularly  review- 
ing any  national  voluntary  content,  student 
performance.  and  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  that  have  been  certified. 

(2)(A)  The  Council  shall— 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used 
for  certifying  the  voluntary  national  content 
and  student  performance  standards;  and 

(ii)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
them  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except 
that  the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of 
disapproving  such  criteria  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  full  membership  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such  cri- 
teria. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  stand- 
ards are  internationally  competitive  and 
comparable  to  the  best  in  the  world; 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  re- 
flect the  best  available  knowledge  about  how 
all  students  learn  and  about  how  the  content 
area  can  be  most  effectively  taught; 

(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  have 
been  developed  through  an  open  and  public 
process  that  provides  for  input  and  involve- 
ment of  all  relevant  parties,  including  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  and  other 
professional  educators,  employers  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  curricu- 
lum and  subject  matter  specialists,  parents, 
advocacy  groups,  and  the  public:  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate. 


(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing, 
or  have  already  developed,  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  and  any  other 
entities  that  the  Council  deems  appropriate, 
to  identify  appropriate  certification  criteria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Stand- 
ards.—The  Council  may  certify  content  and 
student  performance  standards  presented  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  States,  using  the  cri- 
teria developed  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i). 
if  such  standards  are  of  equal  or  higher  qual- 
ity to  the  voluntary  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards  certified  by 
the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity'-to- 
Learn  Standards.— (1)  The  Council  shall 
certify  exemplary,  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  will  establish 
a  basis  for  providing  all  students  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  .set  out  in  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  certified  by  the  Council  shall 
address— 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies, including  distance  learning,  to  all 
students: 

(B)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  to  meet  diverse 
learning  needs  in  each  content  area  to  all 
students: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  administrators  have  ready  and 
continuing  access  to  professional  develop- 
ment, including  the  best  knowledge  about 
teaching,  learning,  and  school  improvement; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments  are 
aligned  to  content  standards: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  learn: 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  schools  utilize  poli- 
cies, curricula,  and  instructional  practices 
which  ensure  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis 
of  gender:  and 

(G)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  the  students  receive  a 
fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary  content 
and  student  performance  standards  certified 
by  the  Council. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  countries  with  rigorous 
content  standards  do  to — 

(i)  provide  their  children  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn: 

(ii)  prepare  their  teachers:  and 

(iii)  provide  continuing  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  their  teachers:  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certify- 
ing the  voluntary  national  and  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  and.  before  apply- 
ing such  criteria,  forward  them  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  review,  except  that  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  disapproving 
such  standards  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  the  full  membership  not  later  than  60  days 
after  receipt  of  such  criteria. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  developed  by  the  consor- 
tium under  section  139  by— 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  the  award  made  under  section  139 
and 


(B)  coordinating  with  the  consortium  re- 
ceiving an  award  under  section  139  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity-to-learn  standards  the 
consortium  develops  are  appropriate  for  the 
needs  of  all  students,  are  of  high  quality,  and 
are  consistent  with  the  criteria  developed  by 
the  Council  for  the  certification  of  such 
standards. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  forward  the  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  it 
certifies  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  ex- 
cept that  the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  op- 
tion of  disapproving  such  standards  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  full  member- 
ship not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
such  standards. 

(d)  Voluntary  St.\te  Opportunity-to- 
Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  submitted 
voluntarily  by  a  State,  using  the  criteria  de- 
veloped under  .subsection  (c)(3)(B).  if  such 
standards  are  of  equal  or  higher  quality  as 
compared  to  the  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(e)  General  Provision  Regarding  Vol- 
untary N.ational  Standards.— The  Council 
may  certify  voluntary  national  content,  stu- 
dent performance,  and  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  if  such  standards  are  sufficiently 
general  to  be  used  by  any  State  without  re- 
stricting State  and  local  control  of  curricu- 
lum and  prerogatives  regarding  instructional 
methods  to  be  employed. 

(f)  A.SSE.SSMENTS.— (1)(A)  The  Council  may 
certify  an  assessment  system  that  is  submit- 
ted voluntarily  by  a  State,  using  the  criteria 
developed  under  paragraph  (2)(A).  if  such  sys- 
tem is  aligned  with  the  State's  content 
standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(B)  Assessment  systems  shall  be  certified 
by  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of— 

(i)  informing  students,  parents,  teachers, 
and  related  services  personnel  about  the 
progress  of  all  students  toward  the  stand- 
ards: 

(ii)  improving  classroom  instruction  and 
improving  the  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents: 

(iii)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  the  kinds  and  levels  of  achieve- 
ment that  should  be  expected  of  all  students, 
including  the  identification  of  student  per- 
formance standards; 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual 
students,  schools,  districts.  States,  and  the 
Nation  to  improve  educational  performance; 
and 

(v)  assisting  education  policymakers  in 
making  decisions  about  education  programs. 

(C)  The  Council  shall  certify  an  assessment 
system  only  if— 

(i)  the  State  has  established  or  adopted  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards: 

(ii)  such  system  will  not  be  used  to  make 
decisions  regarding  graduation,  grade  pro- 
motion, or  retention  of  students  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(iii)  the  State  has  submitted— 

(I)  a  description  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  assessment  system  has  been  designed; 

(II)  the  methodologies  and  process  used  to 
develop,  select,  validate,  and  use  such  assess- 
ment systems: 

(III)  a  copy  of  the  test  instrument  and,  as 
appropriate,  other  measures  that  will  make 
up  the  system;  and 

(IV)  evidence  that  the  test  or  tests  which 
are  part  of  the  assessment  system  are  valid, 
reliable  measures  of  their  intended  purposes, 
are  aligned  with  the  State  content  stand- 
ards, are  capable  of  assessing  the  progress  of 
all  students  toward  learning  the  material  in 
the  State  content  standards,  and  are  consist- 


ent with  relevant  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional and  technical  standards. 

(D)  The  Council  shall,  at  the  request  of  a 
State  prior  to  developing  an  assessment  sys- 
tem for  a  proposed  use.  review  and  provide 
guidance  to  such  State  on  a  proposed  pack- 
age of  measures,  including  tests  that  would 
be  included  in  such  a  system. 

(2)(A)  The  Council  shall  develop  and.  no 
sooner  than  three  years  or  later  than  four 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  begin 
utilizing  criteria  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessment systems  for  the  purposes  indicated 
in  paragraph  (1)(B).  Before  using  such  cri- 
teria, the  Council  shall  forward  the  criteria 
to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except  that 
the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  dis- 
approving such  criteria  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  full  membership  not  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such  criteria. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  developed  by 
the  Council  shall  address  the  extent  to  which 
the  assessment  system — 

(i)  is  aligned  with  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  Council:  and 

(ii)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  valid,  reliable,  free  of  discrimination,  and 
is  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  and  technical  standards 
for  assessment. 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certifi- 
cation criteria,  the  Council  shall— 

(i)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being 
developed  by  other  national  organizations, 
research  on  assessment,  and  emerging  new 
State  and  local  assessments; 

(ii)  recommend  needed  research; 

(iii)  encourage  the  development  and  field 
testing  of  as.sessment  s.vstems:  and 

(iv)  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing, 
debating,  and  building  consensus  for  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessment systems. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification 
criteria,  the  Council  shall  seek  public  com- 
ment regarding  the  proposed  criteria. 

(E)  The  Council  shall  certify  an  assessment 
system  only  if  such  system  includes  all  stu- 
dents. 

(g)  Performance  of  Duties— In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the 
Council  shall— 

( 1 )  provide  for  a  process  of  broad  public 
input  as  part  of  the  process  of  developing  cri- 
teria for  standards  and  assessments: 

(2)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  which  are  con- 
ducting research,  studies,  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  internationally  com- 
petitive standards  and  assessments,  and  may 
establish  subject  matter  and  other  panels  to 
advise  it  on  particular  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards and  on  assessments: 

(3)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Skill  Standards  Board  to 
promote  the  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  content  and  student  performance 
standards  under  this  title  with  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  under  title  IV  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
responsibilities: 

(5)  inform  the  public  about  what  con- 
stitutes high  quality,  internationally  com- 
petitive, content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards,  and  assess- 
ment systems; 

(6)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update 
criteria  for  certifying  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessment  systems;  and 

(7)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate, 
the  voluntary  national  content  and  student 


performance  standards,  and  the  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  and 
the  assessments  that  it  certifies  under  this 
section. 

(h)  Unconditioned  State  Participation.— 
No  State  shall  be  required  to  obtain  certifi- 
cation of  standards  or  assessments  developed 
under  subsection  (b).  (d).  or  (f)  of  this  section 
or  to  participate  in  programs  under  title  III 
of  this  Act.  as  a  condition  of  participating  in 
any  Federal  education  program  under  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

SEC.  134.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  in 
each  succeeding  year,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and 
the  Goals  Panel  regarding  its  work. 
SEC.  135.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Hearings.— (1)  The  Council  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities, conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council 
consider  appropriate. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Council 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  different  ge- 
ographic areas  of  the  United  States,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  national  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessment  systems. 

(b)  Infor.mation.— The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  Slates  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Use  of  Facilities.— The  Council  may, 
with  their  consent,  use  the  research,  equip- 
ment, services,  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  Administrative  Arrangements  and 
Support.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Council  to  help  it  compile 
and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 
SEC.  136.  PUBLICATION  FOR  PUBLIC  COMMENT. 

(a)  Transmittal.— For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining public  comment  through  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary— 

(1)  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  national 
and  State  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards: 

(2)  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  national 
and  State  opportunity-to-learn  standards: 

(3)  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  State 
assessment  systems;  and 

(4)  proposed  national  content,  perform- 
ance, and  opportunity-to-learn  standards. 

(b)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish such  proposed  procedures,  standards, 
and  criteria  in  the  Federal  Register. 

SEC.I37.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
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the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  or  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

(b)  QuoHU.M.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.— The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  access.— The  Council  shall  en- 
sure public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.   138.  DIRECTOR  AiND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  AND  P.\Y  OF  EMPLOYEES.— 

(1)(A)  The  Director  may  appoint  not  more 
than  four  additional  employees  to  serve  as 
staff  to  the  Council  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  may  appoint  additional 
employees  to  serve  as  staff  of  the  Council 
consistent  with  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  a.nd  Consultants.— The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  to  the  Council  to  assist 
the  Council  in  its  duties  under  this  part. 
SEC.     139.     OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN     DEVELOP- 

MEiNT  GRANT. 

(a)  Opportunity-to-Learn  Develop.ment 
Grant.— (1>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  a 
consortium  of  individuals  and  organizations 
to  develop  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  123(c). 

(2)  To  the  extent  possible,  such  consortium 
shall  include  the  participation  of— 

(A)  State-level  policymakers,  such  as  Gov- 
ernors, State  legislators,  chief  State  school 
officers,  and  State  school  board  members; 

(B»  local  policymakers  and  administrators, 
such  as  local  school  board  members,  super- 
intendents, and  principals; 

(C)  teachers  (especially  teachers  involved 
in  the  development  of  content  standards); 

(D)  parents  and  individuals  with  experience 
in  promoting  parental  involvement  in  edu- 
cation; 

(E)  representatives  of  business: 

(F)  experts  in  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation; 

(G)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting 
associations; 

(H)  individuals  with  expertise  in  school  fi- 
nance and  equity,  the  education  of  at-risk 


students,  and  the  preparation  and  training  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators; 

(1)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts: 
(J)    student    and    civil    rights    advocacy 

groups: 

(K)  representatives  of  higher  education: 
and 

(L)  secondary  school  students. 

(3)  In  developing  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards,  such  consortium 
shall— 

(A)  draw  upon  current  research  about  stu- 
dent achievement  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  effective  teaching  and  learning:  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  development  of  several 
consecutive  drafts  of  standards  which  incor- 
porate the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  educators  and  other  knowledgeable  indi- 
viduals across  the  Nation. 

(4)  One-third  of  the  consortium  shall  con- 
sist of  individuals  with  expertise  in  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  assessment  of  children 
who  are  from  low-income  families,  minority 
backgrounds,  have  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, or  have  disabilities. 

(5)  The  membership  of  the  consortium 
shall  be  geographically  representative  and 
reflect  the  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  diver- 
sity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Applications.— (1)  Any  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  In  awarding  such  grant,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  from  con- 
sortia which  involve  individuals  and  organi- 
zations with  the  greatest  diversity  of  per- 
spectives and  points  of  view. 

(3)  In  establishing  additional  priorities  and 
selection  criteria  for  such  grant,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  -section  123(c)(4)(A). 

(c)  Report.— After  the  development  of  the 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  the  consortium  funded  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary which  discusses  the  background,  im- 
portant issues,  and  rationale  regarding  such 
standards. 

SEC.      140.     ASSESSMENT     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
EVALUATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  consortia  of  such  agen- 
cies to  help  defray  the  cost  of  developing, 
field  testing,  and  evaluating  assessment  sys- 
tems, to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  pur- 
poses indicated  in  section  123(f)(1)(B).  that 
are  aligned  to  State  content  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  a  portion  of 
the  funds  authorized  under  section  141(d)  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping such  assessments  in  languages 
other  than  English. 

(b)  Applications.— A  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  consortium  of  such  agen- 
cies that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Requirements.— ( 1 )  A  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall— 

(A)  examine  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
an  assessment  system  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses for  which  such  assessment  system  was 
developed; 

(B)  ensure  that  an  assessment  system  is 
consistent  with  relevant,  nationally  recog- 


nized  professional   and   technical   standards 
for  as-sessments;  and 

(C)  devote  special  attention  to  how  an  as- 
sessment system,  treats  all  students,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  eth- 
nicity, disability,  and  language  proficiency. 

(2)  An  assessment  system  developed  and 
evaluated  with  funds  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  for  decisions  about  individual 
students  relating  to  program  placement,  pro- 
motion, or  retention,  graduation,  or  employ- 
ment for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  141.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Grant— From  funds  reserved  under 
section  154(a)(2).  the  Secretary  annually 
shall  make  a  grant,  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed S500,(K)0,  to  the  Commission  on  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences  and  Education  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Education  to— 

(1)  evaluate — 

(A)  the  technical  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Goals  Panel  and  the  Council; 

(B)  the  process  the  Council  uses  to  develop 
criteria  for  certification  of  standards  and  as- 
sessments; 

(C)  the  process  the  Council  uses  to  certify 
voluntary  national  standards  as  well  as 
standards  and  assessments  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted by  States:  and 

(D)  the  process  the  Goals  Panel  uses  to  ap- 
prove certification  criteria  and  voluntary 
national  standards; 

(2)  periodically  provide  to  the  Goals  Panel 
and  the  Council,  as  appropriate,  information 
from  the  evaluation  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  report  on  the  activities  authorized 
under  sections  139  and  140. 

(b)  Report.— The  grant  recipient  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  public  regarding  findings  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1998. 

Subpart  3 — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
SEC.  145.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a)  National  Education  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  part  A  of 
this  title. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council.  -There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998 
to  carry  out  part  B  of  this  title. 

(c)  Opportunity-to-Learn  Development 
Grant.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995 
to  carry  out  the  Opportunity-to-Learn  De- 
velopment Grant  Program  established  under 
section  139  of  this  title. 

(d)  Assessment  Development  and  Eval- 
uation Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  to  carry 
out  the  Assessment  Development  and  Eval- 
uation Grants  Program  established  under 
section  140  of  this  title. 

PART  C— STATE  AST)  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  151.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  and  achieve  high 
standards  and  must  realize  their  potential  if 
the  United  States  is  to  prosper; 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  of  the  last  15 
years  have  achieved  some  good  results,  but 
these  efforts  often  have  been  limited  to  a  few 


schools  or  to  a  single  part  of  the  educational 
system; 

(3)  leadership  must  come  both  from  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  principals, 
and  parents  in  individual  schools  and  from 
policymakers  at  the  local.  State,  tribal,  and 
national  levels,  in  order  for  lasting  improve- 
ments in  student  performance  to  occur: 

(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  cre- 
ative and  innovative  approaches  by  individ- 
ual schools  to  help  all  students  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards: 

(5)  strategies  must  be  developed  by  com- 
munities and  States  to  support  the  revital- 
ization  of  all  local  public  schools  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  entire  system  of 
public  education  through  comprehensive,  co- 
herent, and  coordinated  improvement  in 
order  to  increase  student  learning: 

(6)  parents,  teachers,  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders  must  be  involved  in  developing  sys- 
temwide  improvement  strategies  that  reflect 
the  needs  of  their  individual  communities: 

(7)  State  and  local  education  improvement 
efforts  must  incorporate  strategies  for  pro- 
viding all  students  and  families  with  coordi- 
nated access  to  appropriate  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care  to  re- 
move preventable  barriers  to  learning  and 
enhance  school  readiness  for  all  students: 

(8)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set 
about  developing  and  implementing  such 
systemwide  improvement  strategies  if  the 
Nation  is  to  educate  all  children  to  meet 
their  full  potential  and  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  listed  in  title  I  of  this  Act: 

(9)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  ef- 
fective mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to 
the  workforce  as  well  as  to  higher  education; 

(10)  business  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  partnerships  with  schools,  provide  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  schools  on  the  needs 
of  area  business  for  properly  educated  grad- 
uates in  general  and  on  the  need  for  particu- 
lar workplace  skills,  that  the  schools  may 
provide  necessary  material  and  support,  and 
continue  the  lifelong  learning  process 
throughout  the  employment  years  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  schools  should  provide  informa- 
tion to  business  regarding  how  the  business 
community  can  assist  schools  in  meeting  the 
goals  of  this  Act: 

(11)  institutions  of  higher  education  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  into  partnerships 
with  schools  to  provide  information  and 
guidance  to  schools  on  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge graduates  need  in  order  to  enter  and 
successfully  complete  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  schools  should  provide  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
preservice  training  teachers  need,  and  the 
types  of  professional  development  educators 
need  in  order  to  meet  the  goals  of  this  Act: 

(12)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology,  including  distance  learning,  can 
be  very  effective  in  helping  to  bring  all  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  learn  and  meet  high 
standards;  and 

(13)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to 
support  local  and  State  initiatives,  and  to  le- 
verage State  and  local  resources  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  system-wide  improve- 
ment plans. 

SEC.  152.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  students  by  im- 
proving student  learning  through  a  long- 
term,  broad-based  effort  to  promote  coherent 
and  coordinated  improvements  in  the  system 


of  education  throughout  the  Nation  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  This  title  provides 
new  authorities  and  funding  for  the  Nation's 
school  systems  without  replacing  or  reduc- 
ing funding  for  existing  Federal  education 
programs.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  no  State  or  local  educational  agency 
will  reduce  its  funding  for  education  or  for 
education  reform  on  account  of  receiving 
any  funds  under  this  title. 

SEC.  153.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$393,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1998. 

SEC.  154.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FLT<a}S. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.— From  funds 
appropriated  under  section  153.  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  shall  reserve  a  total  of  one  percent  to 
provide  assistance,  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas;  and 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ben- 
efit Indian  students  in  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  •Bureau"):  and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  up  to  6  percent 
for— 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under 
section  163: 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  im- 
provement plans  and  applications  under  this 
title:  and 

(C)  evaluation  activities  under  section  141. 

(b)  State  Allotments.— The  Secretary 
shall  allot  the  remaining  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  153  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  States  (which  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  does  not  include  the  outlying 
areas)  as  follows: 

(1)  50  percent  of  such  remaining  amount 
shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  rel- 
ative amounts  such  State  received  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  remaining  amount 
shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  rel- 
ative amounts  each  such  State  received 
under  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Reallotments.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  Stale's  allot- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b) 
will  not  be  needed  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  reallot  such 
amount  to  other  States  that  need  additional 
funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  appropriate. 

SEC.  <55.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  General.— (1)  If  a  State  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  information  described 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  each  such  applica- 
tion shall  include— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  162.  and  will 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  data  related  to  the  State's 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  its 
State  improvement  plan  under  this  title: 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  each  compo- 
nent of  the  State's  improvement  plan  devel- 
oped, or  to  be  developed  under  section  156.  or 
that  such  authority  will  be  sought; 
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(C)  an  assurance  that  the  standards  devel- 
oped for  student  achievement  are  not  less 
rigorous  than  student  achievement  stand- 
ards used  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(D)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide for  broad  public  participation  in  the 
planning  process;  and 

(E)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  First  Year.— A  State's  application  for 
the  first  year  of  assistance  under  this  title 
shall— 

(1)  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
will  develop  a  school  improvement  plan  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  156:  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  such  year,  including  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  make  subgrants  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  for  teacher 
training. 

(c)  Subse<3UENT  Years— a  State's  second 
application  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of 
its  participation: 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improve- 
ment plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  156  or.  if  the  State  plan  is  not  com- 
plete, a  statement  of  the  steps  it  will  take  to 
complete  the  plan  and  a  schedule  for  doing 
so;  and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
will  use  funds  received  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding how  it  will  make  subgrants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  for  teacher  train- 
ing under  section  159(b)(1). 

SEC.  15«.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of 
participation  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
plan  for  the  fundamental  restructuring  and 
improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  State.  This  plan  must  ad- 
dress— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  .subsection  (c).  the 
establishment  or  adoption  of  challenging 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
for  all  students  and  the  use  of  curricula,  in- 
structional practices,  assessments,  tech- 
nology, parental  involvement  programs,  and 
professional  preparation  and  development 
approaches  appropriate  to  help  all  students 
reach  such  standards: 

(2)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d).  the 
establishment  or  adoption  of  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  that  will  define  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  that  provide 
all  students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards: 

(3j  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e),  need- 
ed changes  in  the  governance  and  manage- 
ment of  the  education  system  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively focus  schools  on,  and  assist  them 
in.  preparing  all  students  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenging State  standards: 

(4)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f).  com- 
prehensive strategies  to  involve  commu- 
nities, including  parents,  businesses,  librar- 
ies, institutions  of  higher  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  agencies,  health  and 
human  service  agencies,  advocacy  groups, 
cultural  institutions,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  that  provide  social  services, 
health  care,  child  care,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  nutrition  to  students,  in  helping 
all  students  meet  the  challenging  State 
standards; 

(5)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (g).  strat- 
egies for  ensuring  that  all  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  within  the  State  are  in- 
volved in  developing  and  implementing  need- 
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ed  improvements  within  a  specified  period  of 
time; 

(6)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (h).  strat- 
eg^ies  for  ensuring  that  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform  is  promoted  from  the  bottom 
up  in  communities,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools;  and 

(7)  the  needs  of  the  children,  ages  5 
through  18.  who  are  out  of  school  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  children  can  be  brought 
back  into  the  education  system  and  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Plan  Development.— (D  A  State  im- 
provement plan  under  this  title  must  be  de- 
veloped by  a  broad-based  panel  (referred  to 
in  this  title  as  the  "panel")  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
Governor.  The  panel  shall  include — 

(At  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  or  their  designees; 

(B)  the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, or  their  designees; 

(C)  teachers,  principals,  and  administra- 
tors who  have  successfully  improved  student 
performance  and  deans  of  colleges  of  edu- 
cation; 

(D)  representatives  of  teacher  organiza- 
tions, parents,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, business  and  labor  leaders,  commu- 
nity-based organizations.  Indian  tribes,  local 
boards  of  education.  State  and  local  officials 
responsible  for  health,  social  services,  and 
other  related  services,  and  others,  as  appro- 
priate; 

(E)  representatives  from  rural  and  urban 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State;  and 

(F)  experts  in  educational  measurement 
and  assessment. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  the  chief  State  school 
officer  shall  each  appoint  half  the  members 
of  the  State  panel.  The  full  panel  shall  estab- 
lish the  procedures  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  panel,  including  the  designation  of  the 
panel  chairpereon. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  membership 
of  the  panel  shall  be  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  and  reflect  the  di- 
versity of  the  population  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(4)  One-third  of  the  panel  members  shall  be 
individuals  with  expertise  in  the  educational 
needs  ar.d  assessments  of  children  who  are 
from  low-income  families,  minority  group 
backgrounds,  have  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, or  have  disabilities. 

(5)  The  panel  shall  consult  the  Governor, 
the  chief  State  school  officer,  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  relevant  committees 
of  the  State  legislature  in  developing  the 
plan. 

(6)  The  panel  shall  be  responsible  for  con- 
ducting a  statewide,  grassroots  outreach 
process,  including  conducting  public  hear- 
ings, to  involve  educators,  related  services 
personnel,  parents,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, local  officials,  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  community 
and  business  leaders.  Indian  tribes,  citizens, 
children's  advocates,  and  others  with  a  stake 
in  the  success  of  students  and  their  edu- 
cation system,  and  who  are  representative  of 
the  diversity  of  the  State  and  its  student 
population,  in  the  development  of  the  State 
plan  and  in  a  continuing  dialog  regarding  the 
need  for  and  nature  of  challenging  standards 
for  all  students  and  local  and  State  respon- 
sibilities for  helping  all  students  achieve 
them. 

(7)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  continuing 
process  for  interacting  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  individual  schools  en- 


gaged in  systemic  reform,  especially  includ- 
ing local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
which  receive  subgrants  under  section  159  of 
this  Act.  to  ensure  that  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  State  plan  reflects 
their  needs  and  experiences. 

(8)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  State  plan, 
provide  opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
submit  the  State  plan  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  approval. 

(9)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit the  original  State  improvement  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  panel  and  the  State  improve- 
ment plan  if  modified  by  such  agency,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  any  changes 
made  by  such  agency  to  the  plan  developed 
by  the  panel,  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

(10)  If  any  portion  of  the  State  plan  ad- 
dresses matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law.  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of.  or  changes  to.  such  portion,  with  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Governor  or  other  official 
responsible  for  that  portion  before  submit- 
ting the  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

(11)  After  approval  of  the  State  plan  by  the 
Secretary,  the  panel,  in  close  consultation 
with  teachers,  principals,  administrators, 
school  boards,  advocacy  groups,  advocates  of 
children  with  disabilities  and  parents  in 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  title,  shall  monitor 
the  implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the 
State  plan  to  determine  if  revisions  are  ap- 
propriate, and  shall  periodically  report  its 
findings  to  the  public. 

(c)  Teaching.  Learning.  Standards,  and 
A.SSES.SMENT.S.— Each  State  plan  shall  estab- 
lish strategies  and  a  timetable  for  Improving 
teaching  and  learning,  including— 

(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  students  which  in- 
cludes coordinating  the  standards  developed 
pursuant  to  section  115  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  of  1990; 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and 
support  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  give  them  the  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  all  students  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  education  achievement 
and  meet  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards; 

(3)  assessing  the  effectiveness  and  equity  of 
the  school  finance  program  of  the  State  to 
identify  disparities  in  the  resources  avail- 
able to  each  local  educational  agency  and 
school  in  such  State  and  how  such  dispari- 
ties affect  the  ability  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  implement  plans  under 
this  title; 

(4)  a  process  for  developing,  adopting,  or 
recommending  instructional  materials,  in- 
cluding gender  equitable  and  multicultural 
materials,  and  technology  to  support  and  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
to  provide  all  students  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards; 

(5)  a  process  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  valid  and  nondiscriminatory  assess- 
ment system  or  set  of  locally-based  assess- 
ment systems  which  are  consistent  with  rel- 
evant, nationally  recognized,  professional 
and  technical  standards  for  assessment,  and 
are  capable  of  providing  coherent  informa- 
tion about  student  attainments  relative  to 
the  State  content  standards; 

(6)  a  process  for  monitoring  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  system  or  systems  and  the  im- 
pact on  improved  instruction  for  all  stu- 
dents; 


(7)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  and  school  administrator 
preparation,  licensure,  and  continuing  pro- 
fessional development  so  that  all  teachers, 
related  services  personnel,  and  administra- 
tors develop  the  subject  matter  and  peda- 
gogical expertise  needed  to  prepare  all  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  challenging  standards 
under  paragraph  (1); 

(8)  a  process  for  providing  appropriate  and 
effective  professional  development,  including 
the  use  of  technology,  distance  learning,  and 
gender-equitable  methods,  necessary  for 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  others 
to  help  all  students  meet  the  challenging 
standards  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(9)  a  process  to  ensure  widespread  partici- 
pation of  classroom  teachers  in  developing 
the  portions  of  the  plan  described  in  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Opportunity-to-Learn  Standards.— 
Each  State  plan  shall  establish  a  strategy 
and  timetable  for— 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  are  consistent  with 
the  challenging  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  that  have  been  adopted 
or  established; 

(2)  ensuring  that  every  school  in  the  State 
is  making  demonstrable  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State's  opportunity-to-learn 
standards; 

(3)  ensuring  that  the  State's  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  address  the  need  of  all 
students; 

(4)  providing  for  periodic  assessments  of 
the  extent  to  which  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  are  being  met  throughout  the 
State;  and 

(5)  periodically  reporting  to  the  public  on 
the  extent  of  the  States  improvement  in 
achieving  such  standards  and  providing  all 
students  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  knowledge  and  skill  levels  that  meet  the 
State's  content  and  student  performance 
standards. 

(e)  Governance  and  Management.— Each 
State  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  im- 
proved governance  and  management  of  its 
education  system,  such  as — 

(1)  aligning  responsibility,  authority,  and 
accountability  throughout  the  education 
system,  so  that  decisions  regarding  content 
and  student  performance  standards  are  co- 
ordinated and  decisions  regarding  the  means 
for  achieving  such  standards  are  made  clos- 
est to  the  learners; 

(2)  creating  an  integrated  and  coherent  ap- 
proach to  attracting,  recruiting,  preparing 
and  licensing,  appraising,  rewarding,  retain- 
ing, and  supporting  the  continued  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  (including 
vocational  teachers),  administrators,  and 
other  educators.  Including  bilingual  edu- 
cators and  special  education  providers,  so 
that  there  is  a  highly  talented  workforce  of 
professional  educators  capable  of  preparing 
all  students  to  reach  challenging  standards, 
with  special  attention  to  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  retention  of  qualified  minori- 
ties into  the  education  profession  within  the 
State  to  ensure  that  the  profession  reflects 
the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the  student 
population; 

(3)  providing  incentives  for  high  perform- 
ance, such  as — 

(A)  working  with  employers  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  devise  strategies 
to  reward  student  achievement; 

(B)  incentives  for  classroom  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  other  professional  educators  to 
participate  in  professional  development  ac- 
tivities; and 


(C)  school-based  incentives  for  schools  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve  stu- 
dent performance; 

(4)  Increasing  the  proportion  of  State  and 
local  funds  allocated  to  direct  Instructional 
purposes;  and 

(5)  Increasing  flexibility  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  by,  for  exam- 
ple— 

(A)  waiving  State  regulations  and  other  re- 
quirements that  impede  educational  im- 
provement; 

(B)  focusing  accountability  on  educational 
outcomes  rather  than  monitoring  compli- 
ance with  input  requirements;  and 

(C)  fostering  conditions  that  allow  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  parents  in  the  school 
community  to  be  creative  in  helping  all  stu- 
dents meet  challenging  standards. 

(f)  Parental  and  Co.mmunity  Support  and 
Involvement.— Each  State  plan  shall  de- 
scribe strategies  for  how  the  State  will  in- 
volve parents  and  other  community  members 
in  planning,  designing,  and  implementing  its 
plan,  including  such  strategies  as— 

(1)  educating  the  public  about  the  need  for 
higher  standards,  systemic  Improvement, 
and  awareness  of  diverse  learning  needs; 

(2)  involving  parents,  communities,  and  ad- 
vocacy groups  in  the  standard-setting  and 
improvement  process; 

(3)  linking  the  family  and  school  in  sup- 
porting students  to  meet  the  challenging 
student  content  and  performance  standards 
established; 

(4)  reporting,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to  par- 
ents, educators,  and  the  public  on  the 
progress  in  implementing  the  plan  and  im- 
proving student  performance; 

(5)  focusing  public  and  private  community 
resources  and  public  school  resources  on  pre- 
vention and  early  intervention  to  address 
the  needs  of  all  students  by— 

(A)  identifying  and  removing  unnecessary 
regulations  and  obstacles  to  coordination; 

(B)  improving  communication  and  infor- 
mation exchange;  and 

(C)  providing  appropriate  training  to  agen- 
cy personnel;  and 

(6)  increasing  the  access  of  all  students  to 
social  services,  health  care,  nutrition,  relat- 
ed services,  and  child  care  services,  and  lo- 
cating such  services  in  schools,  cooperating 
service  agencies,  community-based  centers, 
or  other  convenient  sites  designed  to  provide 
"one-stop  shopping  "  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

(g)  Making  the  Improvements  System- 
wide.— To  help  provide  all  students  through- 
out the  State  the  opportunity  to  meet  chal- 
lenging State  standards,  each  State  plan 
shall  describe  strategies  such  as — 

(1)  ensuring  that  the  improvement  efforts 
expand  from  the  initial  local  educational 
agencies,  schools,  and  educators  Involved  to 
all  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  and 
educators  in  the  State  education  system 
through  such  approaches  as  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator professional  development,  tech- 
nical assistance,  whole  school  projects,  in- 
tensive summer  training,  and  networking  of 
teachers  and  other  educators,  consortia  of 
schools,  and  local  educational  agencies  un- 
dertaking similar  improvements; 

(2)  developing  partnerships  among 
preschools,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
cultural  institutions,  health  and  social  serv- 
ice providers,  and  employers  to  Improve 
teaching  and  learning  at  all  levels  of  the 
education  system  for  all  students  and  to  fos- 
ter collaboration  and  continuous  improve- 
ment; 

(3)  strategies  to  provide  for  the  close  co- 
ordination of  standards  development  and  im- 


provement efforts  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  secondary,  and  elemen- 
tary schools; 

(4)  conducting  parental  involvement  ac- 
tivities and  outreach  programs  aimed  at  par- 
ents whose  language  is  a  language  other 
than  English,  individuals  with  disabilities, 
and  other  special  populations,  including 
American  Indians,  Alaskan  Natives,  and  Na- 
tive Hawaiians.  to  Involve  all  segments  of 
the  community  in  the  development  of  the 
State  plan; 

(5)  developing  partnerships  with  Indian 
tribes  and  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau, 
where  appropriate,  to  improve  consistency 
and  compatibility  in  curriculum  among  pub- 
lic and  such  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  at 
all  grade  levels; 

(6)  allocating  all  available  local.  State,  and 
Federal  resources  to  achieve  system-wide 
improvement; 

(7)  providing  for  the  development  of  objec- 
tive criteria  and  measures  against  which  the 
success  of  local  plans  will  be  evaluated; 

(8)  providing  for  the  availability  of  cur- 
ricular  materials,  learning  technologies,  in- 
cluding distance  learning,  and  professional 
development  in  a  manner  ensuring  equal  ac- 
cess by  all  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
SUte; 

(9)  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  all  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  and  educators 
in  the  State  benefit  from  successful  pro- 
grams and  practices  supp)orted  by  funds 
made  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  under  this  title;  and 

(10)  providing  assistance  to  students, 
teachers,  schools,  and  local  educational 
agencies  that  are  identified  through  the  as- 
sessment system  developed  under  subsection 
(c)(5)  as  needing  such  assistance. 

(h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Reform.— Each 
State  plan  shall  include  strategies  for  ensur- 
ing that  comprehensive,  systemic  reform  is 
promoted  from  the  bottom  up  in  commu- 
nities, local  educational  agencies,  and 
schools,  as  well  as  guided  by  coordination 
and  facilitation  from  State  leaders,  includ- 
ing strategies  such  as— 

(1)  ensuring  that  the  State  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  teachers,  the 
community,  and  parents; 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  for  continuous 
input  from  local  schools,  communities,  advo- 
cacy groups,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  local  educational  agencies  into, 
and  feedback  on.  the  Implementation  of  the 
State  plan; 

(3)  providing  discretionary  resources  that 
enable  teachers  and  schools  to  purchase 
needed  professional  development  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  consistent  with  their  im- 
provement plan  from  high-quality  providers 
of  their  choice; 

(4)  establishing  collaborative  networks  of 
teachers  centered  on  content  standards  and 
assessments  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
teaching  and  learning; 

(5)  providing  flexibility  to  individual 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  to  en- 
able them  to  adapt  and  integrate  State  con- 
tent standards  into  courses  of  study  appro- 
priate for  individual  schools  and  commu- 
nities; 

(6)  facilitating  the  provision  of  waivers 
from  State  rules  and  regulations  that  impede 
the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  or 
schools  to  carry  out  local  education  im- 
provement plans;  and 

(7)  facilitating  communication  among  edu- 
cators within  and  between  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  innova- 
tive    and     effective     practices,     including. 
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through  the  use  of  telecommunications,  dis- 
tance learning,  site  visits,  and  other  means. 

(1)  Coordination  with  School-to-Work 
Programs.— If  a  State  has  received  Federal 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  planing  for.  ex- 
panding, or  establishing  a  school-to-work 
program,  then  a  State  shall  include  in  the 
State  plan  a  description  of  how  such  school- 
to-work  program  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  school  reform  efforts  of  the  State.  In  par- 
ticular, the  State  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  how  secondary  schools  will  be 
modified  in  order  to  provide  career  guidance, 
the  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
education,  and  work-based  learning,  if  such 
programs  are  proposed  in  the  State's  school- 
to-work  plan. 

<j)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines —Each 
State  plan  shall  include  specific  benchmarks 
of  improved  student  performance  and  of 
progress  in  implementing  the  improvement 
plan,  and  timelines  against  which  the 
progress  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  its 
plan,  including  the  elements  described  in 
subsections  (o  through  (h).  can  be  measured. 

(k)  Coordinating  Strategies— Each  State 
plan  shall  include  strategies  for  coordinating 
the  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
instruction  pursuant  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technologj-  Edu- 
cation Act. 

(1)  Program  Improvement  and  Account- 
ability.—Each  State  shall  describe— 

(1)  how  the  State  will  monitor  progress  to- 
wards implementing  the  State  and  local 
plans;  and 

(2)  procedures  the  State  will  use  to  ensure 
schools  and  school  districts  meet  State  op- 
portunity-to-learn and  content  standards 
within  the  established  time  lines. 

(m)  Prohibition  on  Federal  Mandates. 
Direction,  and  Control.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  mandate,  direct,  or  control  a  State,  local 
educational  agency,  or  school's  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  allocation  of 
State  and  local  resources. 

(n)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  ap- 
proval.—(D  The  Secretary  shall  review  each 
State  improvement  plan  prepared  under  this 
section,  and  each  application  submitted 
under  section  155.  with  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  State  and  local  education  policy- 
makers, educators,  classroom  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  experts  on  edu- 
cational innovation  and  improvement,  par- 
ents, advocates  for  children  with  disabilities, 
representatives  of  other  advocacy  groups, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.  The  peer 
review  process  shall  be  performed  by  individ- 
uals representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  geography, 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disability.  The 
review  of  each  State  plan  shall  include  at 
least  one  site  visit  to  each  State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State's 
plan  when  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
considering  the  peer  reviewers'  comment, 
that  it — 

(A)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment 
within  the  State; 

(B)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  enabling 
all  students  to  achieve  at  the  high  levels 
called  for  by  this  Act; 

(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (k);  and 

(D)  allows  local  schools,  local  educational 
agencies  and  communities  the  flexibility  to 
implement  local  improvement  plans  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  local  needs  and  re- 
quirements in  order  to  promote  a  'bottom 
up'  system  of  school  reform. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  decline  to  ap- 
prove a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  applica- 
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tion  submitted  under  section  155.  before  or- 
feringr  the  State— 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  its  plan  or  ap- 
plication: and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(0)  Regular  Rf.view— Each  State  plan 
shall  include  a  process  for  regularly  review- 
ing and  updating  any  State  content,  student 
performance.  and  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  assessment  systems. 

(p)  AMENDMENTS  TO  PLAN.— (1)  Each  SUte 
shall  periodically  review  its  plan  and  revise 
it.  as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the 
process  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  major 
amendments  to  a  State's  plan  through  the 
same  process,  described  in  subsection  (j). 
used  to  review  the  original  plan. 

(q)  Preexisting  State  Plans  and  Pan- 
els.— (1)  If  a  State  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive and  systemic  improvement  plan 
to  help  all  students  meet  challenging  stand- 
ards, or  any  component  of  such  a  plan,  that 
otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  approve  such 
plan  or  component  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  not  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  approval  would  further  the  purposes  of 
State  systemic  education  improvement. 

(2)  If.  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  that  otherwise  meets,  or  is 
likely  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  was  developed  by  a  panel  that  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  educational  agency,  treat  such  panel 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  title  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has 
been  statewide  involvement  of  educators, 
parents,  students,  advocacy  groups,  other  in- 
terested members  of  the  public  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan. 

SEC.    157.    SECRETARrS    REVIEW    OF    APPUCA- 
TIONS;  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year —The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  initial  year  application  of  a  State 
educational  agency  under  section  155(b)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  renewal  application  of  the  State  will  be 
able  to  develop  and  implement  an  education 
improvement  plan  that  complies  with  sec- 
tion 156. 

<b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  renewal  applica- 
tion of  a  State  educational  agency  under  sec- 
tion 155(c)  for  the  second  through  fifth  years 
only  if— 

(1)(A)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the 
State's  improvement  plan  under  section 
156(1);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping such  plan;  and 

(2)  such  application  meets  the  other  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments.— For  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  State  has  an  approved  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  to  the  State  educational  agency  in  the 
amount  determined  under  section  154(b). 

SEC.  158.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which 
a  State  educational  agency  receives  a  grant 
under  this  title,  the  State— 

(1)  shall  use  at  least  75  percent  of  such 
funds  to  make  subgrants.  in  accordance  with 
section  159(a).  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  development  or  implementation  of 


local  improvement  plans  and  to  make  sub- 
grants,  in  accordance  with  section  159(b).  to 
improve  educator  preservice  programs  and 
for  professional  development  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan,  if  the  amount  al- 
located to  States  under  section  154(b)  for 
such  year  is  at  least  550.000.000.  The  State 
may  use  such  funds  for  such  subgrants  if 
such  amount  is  less  than  $50,000,000;  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  funds  to 
develop,  revise,  expand,  or  implement  an 
education  improvement  plan  described  in 
section  156. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years.— A  State  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  for  any 
year  after  the  first  year  of  participation 
shall— 

(1)  use  at  least  90  percent  of  such  assist- 
ance in  each  succeeding  year  to  make  sub- 
grants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  159(a).  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  State  improvement  plan 
and  of  local  improvement  plans;  and 

(B)  in  accordance  with  section  159(b).  to 
improve  educator  preservice  programs  and 
for  professional  development  activities  that 
are  consistent  with  the  State  improvement 
plan;  and 

(2)  use  the  remainder  of  such  assistance  for 
State  activities  designed  to  implement  its 
improvement  plan,  such  as — 

(A)  supporting  the  development  or  adop- 
tion of  State  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards.  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  and  assessments  linked  to  the 
standards,  including  through  consortia  of 
States,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  established  under  part  B  of  title  II  of 
this  Act; 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organiza- 
tional strategies,  such  as  site-based  manage- 
ment, shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality 
management  principles,  to  promote  effective 
implementation  of  such  plan; 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency 
and  school  building  level,  of  improved 
human  resource  development  systems  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  mentoring,  supporting, 
evaluating,  and  rewarding  educators; 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  minority,  limited-English  pro- 
ficient, disabled,  and  female  students,  in- 
cluding instructional  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  encourage  such  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  aspire  to  enter 
post  secondary  education  or  training; 

(E)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  performance-based  ac- 
countability and  incentive  systems  for 
schools; 

(F)  outreach  related  to  education  improve- 
ment to  parents,  Indian  tribal  officials, 
classroom  teachers,  related  services  person- 
nel, and  other  educators,  and  the  public; 

(G)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
other  services  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
velop and  implement  local  systemic  im- 
provement plans,  implement  new  assess- 
ments, and  develop  curricula  consistent  with 
the  content  and  student  performance  stand- 
ards of  the  State; 

(H)  promoting  public  magnet  schools,  pub- 
lic "charter  schools",  and  other  mechanisms 
for  increasing  choice  among  public  schools; 
and 

(I)  collecting  and  analyzing  data. 

(c)  Limit  on  administrative  Costs.— In 
each  year,  a  State  may  use  not  more  than 
four  percent  of  its  annual  allotment  under 


this  title,  or  SIOO.OOO,  whichever  is  greater, 
for  administrative  expenses,  not  including 
the  activities  of  the  panel  established  under 
section  156(bUI). 

SEC,  159.  SUBGRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  REFORM  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Subgrants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies.— (1)(A)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  make  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  (or  consortia  of  such  agen- 
cies) consistent  with  subsections  (a)(1)  and 
(b)(1)(A)  of  section  158  through  a  competitive 
process. 

(B)  In  making  such  subgrants,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  award  not  less  than 
1  subgrant  in  each  fiscal  year  to  an  urban 
local  educational  agency  and  not  less  than  1 
subgrant  in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  rural  local 
educational  agency,  except  that  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Rural  local  educational  agencies  may  in- 
clude or  be  represented  as  a  fiscal  agent  by 
an  education  service  agency. 

(C)  Each  subgrant  shall  be  for  a  project  of 
sufficient  duration  and  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title  effectively. 

(2)  A  local  educational  agency  wishing  to 
receive  a  subgrant  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  comprehensive  local 
plan  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  Such  application  shall 
contain  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  intends  to  develop  a  plan 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(3)  Each  local  educational  agency  wishing 
to  receive  a  subgrant  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing a  plan  under  this  subsection 
shall  submit  a  local  plan  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  which— 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel 
that— 

(i)  is  appointed  by  the  local  educational 
agency  and  is  representative  of  the  diversity 
of  students  and  community  with  regard  to 
race,  language,  ethnicity,  gender,  disability, 
and  socioeconomic  characteristics  and  in- 
cludes teachers,  parents,  advocacy  groups, 
school  administrators,  business  representa- 
tives, and  others,  as  appropriate;  and 

(ii)  shall,  following  the  selection  of  its 
members,  establish  the  procedures  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  panel,  including  the  des- 
ignation of  the  chairperson; 

(B)  includes  a  comprehensive  local  plan  for 
districtwide  education  improvement,  di- 
rected at  enabling  all  students  to  meet  the 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  of  the  State,  including  spe- 
cific goals  and  benchmarks,  consistent  with 
the  State  improvement  plan  (either  approved 
or  under  development)  and  includes  a  strat- 
egy for— 

(i)  implementing  opportunity-to-learn 
standards; 

(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning; 

(iii)  improving  governance  and  manage- 
ment; 

(iv)  generating  and  strengthening  parental 
and  community  involvement:  and 

(V)  expanding  improvements  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency; 

(C)  promotes  the  flexibility  of  local  schools 
in  developing  plans  which  address  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  their  school  and  community 
and  are  consistent  with  the  local  plan; 

(D)  describes  a  process  of  broad-based  com- 
munity participation  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  local 
plan; 

(E)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to 
develop  comprehensive  school  improvement 
plans    that    focus   on    helping   all    students 


reach  challenging  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  and  that  address  rel- 
evant elements  of  the  improvement  plan  of 
the  local  educational  agency  identified  in 
subparagraph  (B); 

(F)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  implement  specific  programs 
aimed  at  ensuring  improvements  in  school 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  students  to  learn 
effectively  at  all  grade  levels  by  identifying 
the  most  pressing  needs  facing  students  and 
their  families  with  regard  to  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care,  and  by 
entering  into  partnerships  with  public  and 
private  agencies  to  increaise  the  access  of 
students  and  families  to  coordinated  services 
in  a  school  setting  or  at  a  nearby  site: 

(G)  describes  how  the  subgrant  will  be  used 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  and  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  to  make  funds  available 
to  schools  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(6)(A); 

(H)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any 
State  or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local 
educational  agency  believes  impede  edu- 
cational improvement  and  that  such  local 
educational  agency  requests  be  waived  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  161  (such  requests 
shall  promptly  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  State  educational  agency);  and 

(I)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire.    . 

(4)  A  local  educational  agency  which  has 
approved  a  local  plan  shall  submit  such  plan 
to  the  State  for  approval  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  modifications  to  such  plan  and 
any  comments  from  the  local  panel  regard- 
ing such  plan. 

(5)  The  panel  appointed  under  paragraph 
(3)(A)  shall,  after  approval  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  application  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation and  effectiveness  of  the  local  im- 
provement plan  in  close  consultation  with 
teachers,  related  services  personnel,  prin- 
cipals, administrators,  community  members, 
and  parents  from  schools  receiving  funds 
under  this  title,  to  determine  if  revisions  to 
the  local  plan  should  be  recommended  to  the 
local  educational  agency.  The  panel  shall 
make  public  its  findings. 

(6)(A)  A  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  subgrant  under  this  subsection 
shall— 

(i)  in  the  first  year,  use  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  subgrant  funds  to  develop  a  local 
improvement  plan  or  to  implement  any  local 
educational  activities  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  which  are  reasonably  re- 
lated to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  im- 
provement plans,  and  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  such  funds  to  support  individual 
school  improvement  initiatives  directly  re- 
lated to  providing  all  students  in  the  school 
the  opportunity  to  meet  challenging  State 
content  and  student  performance  standards; 
and 

(ii)  in  subsequent  years,  use  subgrant  funds 
for  any  activities  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  which  are  reasonably  relat- 
ed to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  im- 
provement plans,  except  that  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
individual  schools  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  school  improvement  plans 
which  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
particular  student  populations  and  are  de- 
signed to  help  all  students  meet  challenging 
State  content  standards. 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  a  local  educational  agency  to 
individual  schools  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to  schools 


with  a  special  need  for  such  assistance,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  high  number  or  percentage  of 
students  from  low-income  families,  low  stu- 
dent achievement,  or  other  similar  criteria 
developed  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

(C)  A  local  educational  agency  may  not  use 
more  than  five  percent  of  its  annual  allot- 
ment under  this  Act  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

(7)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
priority  in  awarding  a  subgrant  to — 

(A)  a  consortium  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies; or 

(B)  a  local  educational  agency  that  makes 
assurances  that  funds  will  be  used  to  assist  a 
consortium  of  schools  that  has  developed  a 
plan  for  school  improvement. 

(b)  Subgrants  for  Preservice  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Development 
Activities.— (1)( A)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  make  subgrants  to  consortia  of 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  combinations  thereof,  consistent 
with  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (bHl)  of  section 
158  through  a  competitive,  peer-reviewed 
process  to — 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  education 
programs  consistent  with  the  State  plan,  in- 
cluding how  to  work  effectively  with  parents 
and  the  community;  and 

(ii)  support  continuing,  sustained  profes- 
sional development  activities  for  educators 
which  will  increase  student  learning  and  are 
consistent  with  the  State  plan. 

(B)(i)  In  order  to  apply  for  a  subgrant  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(i).  a  consortium 
must  include  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  and  at  least  one  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(ii)  In  order  to  apply  for  a  subgrant  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  a  consortium 
must  include  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency. 

(2)  A  consortium  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  which — 

(A)  describes  how  the  applicant  will  use 
the  subgrant  to  improve  teacher  preservice 
and  school  administrator  education  pro- 
grams or  to  implement  educator  professional 
development  activities  consistent  with  the 
State  plan; 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  to  judge  improvements  in 
preservice  education  or  the  effects  of  profes- 
sional development  activities  consistent 
with  the  State  plan;  and 

(C)  contains  any  other  information  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  is 
appropriate. 

(3)  A  recipient  of  a  subgrant  under  Jthis 
subsection  shall  use  the  subgrant  funds  for 
activities  supporting- 

(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  school  administrator  pro- 
grams so  that  such  programs  equip  educators 
with  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  preparing  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  standards;  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and 
sustained  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  teachers,  principals,  and  other  edu- 
cators at  the  school  or  district  level  that 
equip  educators  with  such  expertise,  and 
with  other  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  leading  and  participating  in  continuous 
education  improvement. 

(4)  A  recipient  may  use  the  subgrant  funds 
under  this  subsection  for  costs  related  to  re- 
lease time  for  teachers  to  participate  in  pro- 
fessional development  activities. 


(5)  Professional  development  shall  include 
related  services  personnel  as  appropriate. 

(6)  In  awarding  subgrants  under  this  sub- 
section, the  State  educational  agency  shall 
give  priority  to  local  educational  agencies 
that  form  partnerships  with  collegiate  edu- 
cators to  establish  professional  development 
school  sites. 

(c)  Special  Award  Rule— <1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  award  at  least  50 
percent  of  subgrant  funds  under  subsection 
(a)  in  each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational 
agencies  that  have  a  greater  percentage  or 
number  of  disadvantaged  children  than  the 
statewide  average  percentage  or  number  for 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State 

(2)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  if 
such  State  does  not  receive  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  applications  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement. 

SEC.    160.  AVAILABILITY  OF   INFORMATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

(a)  Information  and  Training.— Propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  children  in  a  State 
or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  or  secondary 
schools— 

(Da  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  content  standards, 
curricular  materials,  and  assessments  shall, 
upon  request,  make  information  related  to 
such  goals,  standards,  materials,  and  assess- 
ments available  to  private  schools;  and 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training 
shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  private 
schools  located  in  the  geographical  area 
served  by  such  agency. 

(b)  Waiver.— If.  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  law.  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  equitable 
participation  of  teachers  and  administrators 
from  private  schools  in  training  programs 
assisted  with  Federal  funds  provided  under 
this  title,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  such  participation,  the  Secretary 
shall  waive  such  requirements  and  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  training  consistent 
with  State  goals  and  content  standards  for 
such  teachers  and  administrators.  Such 
waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consultation, 
withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review  in 
accordance  with  section  1017  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  hct  of  1965. 

SEC.    161.   WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  GENERAL.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
requirement  of  any  statute  listed  in  sub- 
section (b)  or  of  the  regulations  issued  under 
such  statute  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  or  school  that  re- 
quests such  a  waiver— 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  requirement  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to 
carry  out  the  State  or  local  education  im- 
provement plan; 

(B)  if  the  State  educational  agency  has 
waived,  or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  require- 
ments of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if.  in  the  case  of  a  Statewide  waiver, 
the  State  educational  agency— 

(i)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies 
and  parent  organizations  in  the  State  with 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposal  of  the  State  educational  agency 
to  seek  a  waiver:  and 
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(ii)  submits  the  comments  of  such  agencies 
to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  To  request  a  waiver,  a  State  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act  or 
a  local  educational  agency  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforts  that  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  plan,  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  that  includes — 

(A)  the  identification  of  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  that  are  requested  to  be 
waived  and  the  goals  that  the  State  local 
educational  agency  or  school  intends  to 
achieve: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  action  that  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  remove  State  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  barriers  identified  in  the 
applications  of  local  educational  agencies; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  goals  of  the  waiver 
and  the  expected  programmatic  outcomes  if 
the  request  is  granted; 

(D)  the  numbers  and  types  of  students  to 
be  impacted  by  such  waiver; 

(E)  a  timetable  for  implementing  a  waiver: 
and 

(F)  the  process  the  State  will  use  to  mon- 
itor, on  a  biannual  basis,  the  progress  in  im- 
plementing a  waiver. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  act  promptly  on  a 
waiver  request  and  state  in  writing  the  rea- 
sons for  granting  or  denying  such  request.  If 
a  waiver  is  granted,  the  Secretary  must  also 
include  the  expected  outcome  of  granting 
such  waiver. 

(4)  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be— 

(A)  published  in  the  Federal  Register:  and 

(B)  disseminated  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  interested  parties,  including  edu- 
cators, parents,  students,  advocacy  and  civil 
rights  organizations,  other  Interested  par- 
ties, and  the  public. 

(5)  Each  such  waiver  shall  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  Secretary 
may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  has  been  effective 
in  enabling  the  State  or  affected  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  carry  out  reform  plans. 

(b)  Included  Programs.— The  statutes  sub- 
ject to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  (part  A  of  title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965). 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Act  of  1984  (part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965). 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986  (title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965). 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  relating  to — 

(1)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(2)  comparability  of  services; 

(3)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  schools; 

(4)  parental  participation  and  involvement; 
or 

(5)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State,  local  educational  agency. 
or  school  for  which  the  Secretary  has  grant- 


ed a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  if 
the  performance  of  the  State,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  the  school  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver. 
SEC.  162.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  that  receives 
funds  under  this  title  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Secretary  regarding— 

(1)  progress  in  meeting  State  goals  and 
plans; 

(2)  proposed  State  activities  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year;  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  the  progress  of  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  local  goals 
and  plans  and  increasing  student  learning. 

(b)  Secretary's  Reports  to  congress.— 
By  April  30.  1996.  and  every  two  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  describing  the  activities  and  out- 
comes of  grants  under — 

(1)  section  140  of  this  Act.  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated 
with  funds  under  such  section;  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  as- 
sessments on  the  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents, particularly  students  of  different  ra- 
cial, gender,  ethnic,  language  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities;  and 

(2)  this  title,  including  a  description  of  the 
effect  of  waivers  granted  under  section  151. 

SEC.  163.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Activities  authorized.— From  funds 
reserved  each  year  under  section  154(aK2)(A). 
the  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
405  and  406  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  developing  or 
implementing  school  improvement  plans,  in 
a  manner  that  ensures  that  each  such  State 
has  access  to  such  assistance; 

(2)  gather  data  on,  conduct  research  on, 
and  evaluate  systemic  education  improve- 
ment, including  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title: 

(3)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other 
information  on  systemic  education  improve- 
ment and  how  it  affects  student  learning; 

(4)  provide  grants  to  tribal  divisions  of  edu- 
cation for  coordination  efforts  between 
school  reform  plans  developed  for  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
public  schools  described  in  section  156(g)(5), 
including  tribal  activities  in  support  of 
plans:  and 

(5)  support  national  demonstration 
projects  that  unite  local  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, government,  business,  and  labor  in 
collaborative  arrangements  in  order  to  make 
educational  improvements  systemwide. 

(b)  Reservation  of  Funds.— (D  The  Sec- 
retary shall  use  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
funds  reserved  each  year  under  section 
154(a)(2)(A)  to  make  grants,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  159(a)  that  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate,  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  urban  and  rural 
local  educational  agencies  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  students  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  or  who  have 
limited  English  proficiency,  to  assist  such 
agencies  in  developing  and  implementing 
local  school  improvement  plans. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  use  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  reserved  the  first  year 


under  section  154(a)(2)(A)  to  survey  coordi- 
nated services  programs  that  have  been 
found  to  be  successful  in  helping  students 
and  families  and  improving  student  out- 
comes, and  shall  disseminate  information 
about  such  programs  to  schools  that  plan  to 
develop  coordinated  services  programs. 

SEC.  164.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  Areas.— (D  Funds  reserved 
for  outlying  areas  under  section  154(a)(1)(A) 
shall  be  distributed  among  such  areas  by  the 
Secretary  according  to  relative  need. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134. 
permitting  the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the 
insular  areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  funds  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  section  154 
shall  be  made  in  a  payment  which  shall  be 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  con- 
taining such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Secretary  determines  shall  best  achieve  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  this  Act.  The 
agreement  shall,  at  a  minimum,  contain  as- 
surances that^ 

(A)  a  panel,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  be  established; 

(B)  a  reform  and  improvement  plan,  de- 
signed to  increase  student  learning  and  as- 
sist students  in  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  meeting  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  State  improvement  plans  required 
in  section  156  and  providing  for  the  fun- 
damental restructuring  and  improvement  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau,  shall  be  devel- 
oped by  such  panel:  and 

(C)  the  provisions  and  activities  required 
under  State  improvement  plans,  including 
the  requirements  for  timetables  for  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards,  shall  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  time  frames  and  under  the 
same  conditions  stipulated  for  the  States  in 
sections  155  and  156,  provided  that  for  these 
purposes,  the  term  •'local  educational  agen- 
cies" shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  "schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau". 

(2)  Voluntary  submission.— The  provisions 
applicable  to  the  States  in  section  123  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  Bureau  plan  with  re- 
gard to  voluntary  submission  of  standards 
and  assessment  systems  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  review  and  certification. 

(3)  Plan  specifics.— The  reform  and  im- 
provement plan  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  referenced  above,  specific 
provisions  for— 

(A)  opportunity  to  learn  standards  pertain- 
ing to  residential  programs  and  transpor- 
tation costs  associated  with  programs  lo- 
cated on  or  near  reservations  or  serving  stu- 
dents in  off-reservation  residential  boarding 
schools; 

(B)  review  and  incorporation  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  the  voluntary 
national  content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  developed 
under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  such  review  shall  include  the  issues  of 
cultural  and  language  differences:  and 

(C)  provision  for  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  with  the  efforts  for  school  im- 
provement of  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  which  the  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  are  located,  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  development  of  the 
partnerships  outlined  in  section  156(g)(5)  of 
the  Act. 

(4)  Panel. — To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  to  develop  the  plan  for  sys- 


tem-wide reform  and  improvement  required 
under  the  agreement  required  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  a  panel  coordinated  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Such  panel  .shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  two  heads  of  other  divisions  of 
such  Bureau  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
designate; 

(B)  a  designee  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; and 

(C)  a  representative  nominated  by  each  of 
the  following: 

(i)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers  and  professional  personnel 
in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau. 

(ii)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  nonteaching  personnel  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau,  if  not  the  same  or- 
ganization as  in  clause  (i). 

(iii)  School  administrators  of  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau. 

(iv)  Education  line  officers  located  in  Bu- 
reau area  or  agency  offices  serving  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau. 

(V)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  contract  or  grant  schools  funded  by 
the  Bureau  not  serving  students  on  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation. 

(vi)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  contract  or  grant  schools  funded  by 
the  Bureau  serving  students  on  the  Navajo 
reservation. 

(vii)  The  organization  representing  the 
school  boards  required  by  statute  for  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  not  serving  students 
on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

(viii)  The  organization  representing  the 
school  boards  required  by  statute  for  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  serving  students  on  the 
Navajo  reservation. 

Including  the  additional  members  required 
by  paragraph  (5),  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  panel  shall  be  from  the  entities  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (C). 

(5)  Additional  members.— In  addition,  the 
members  of  the  panel  stipulated  above  shall 
designate  for  full  membership  four  addi- 
tional members — 

(A)  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative 
of  a  national  organization  which  represents 
primarily  national  Indian  education  con- 
cerns: and 

(B)  three  of  whom  shall  be  chairpersons  (or 
their  designees)  of  Indian  tribes  with  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  on  their  reservations 
(Other  than  those  specifically  represented  by 
organizations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)), 
provided  that  preference  for  no  less  than  two 
of  these  members  shall  be  given  to  Indian 
tribes  with  a  significant  number  of  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  on. their  reservations, 
or  with  a  significant  percentage  of  their  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools  fUnded  by  the  Bu- 
reau. 

(c)  BIA  Cost  Analysis.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  reserve  from  the  first  allot- 
ment made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  section  154  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  to  provide,  through  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  for  an  analysis 
of  the  costs  associated  with  meeting  the  aca- 
demic and  home-living/residential  standards 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  each 
school  funded  by  such  Bureau.  The  purpose 
of  such  analysis  shall  be  to  provide  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Panel  with  baseline  data  re- 
garding the  current  state  of  operations  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  and  to  provide  a  framework 
for  addressing  the  implementation  of  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 


(B)  The  results  of  such  analysis  shall  be  re- 
ported, in  aggregate  and  school  specific 
form,  to  the  chairpersons  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  (who  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  proper  entities  under  this  Act), 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Content.— Such  analysis  shall  evaluate 
the  costs  of  providing  a  program  in  each 
school  for  the  next  succeeding  academic  year 
and  shall  be  based  on — 

(A)  the  standards  either  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  having  effect  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  the  standards  incor- 
porated into  each  grant  or  contract  in  effect 
on  such  date  with  a  tribally  controlled 
school  funded  under  section  1128  of  Public 
Law  95-561  (as  amended); 

(B)  the  best  projections  of  student  counts 
and  demographics,  as  provided  by  the  Bureau 
and  as  independently  reviewed  by  the  Acad- 
emy: and 

(C)  the  pay  and  benefit  schedules  and  other 
personnel  requirements  for  each  school  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau,  as  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

(d)  Secretary  of  Defense.— The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools. 

PART  D— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 

SEC.  171.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
National  Board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  stand- 
ards and  certification  that  will  serve  as  a 
cornerstone  of  the  national  strategy  to  en- 
hance workforce  skills,  and  that  can  be  used, 
consistent  with  Federal  civil  rights  laws — 

(1)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  per- 
formance workforce,  including  the  most 
skilled  front-line  workforce  in  the  world,  and 
that  will  result  in  increased  productivity, 
economic  growth  and  American  economic 
competitiveness: 

(2)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  informing 
training  providers  and  prospective  employ- 
ees of  skills  necessary  for  employment; 

(3)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  current  employ- 
ees: 

(4)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  provid- 
ing portable  credentials  and  skills: 

(5)  by  workers,  to  obtain  certifications  of 
their  skills  to  protect  against  dislocation,  to 
pursue  career  advancement,  and  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  reenter  the  workforce: 

(6)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to 
determine  the  skill  levels  and  competencies 
needed  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  comr>ete  ef- 
fectively for  high  wage  jobs; 

(7)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to 
offer; 

(8)  by  Government,  to  evaluate  whether 
publicly-funded  training  assists  participants 
to  meet  skill  standards  where  they  exist  and 
thereby  protect  the  integrity  of  public  ex- 
penditures; 
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(9)  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  high  per- 
formance work  organizations; 

(10)  to  increase  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  including  removing  barriers 
to  the  entry  of  women  in  non-traditional  em- 
ployment: and 

(11)  to  facilitate  linkages  between  other 
components  of  the  workforce  investment 
strategy.  Including  school-to-work  transi- 
tion, secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional-technical education,  and  job  training 
programs. 

SEC.  172.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Board"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general —The  National  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  28  members,  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3).  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Education: 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  established  pursuant  to 
section  122(a); 

(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  small  and  large  business  and  industry  se- 
lected from  among  individuals  recommended 
by  recognized  national  business  organiza- 
tions and  trade  associations; 

(F)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  organized  labor  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  recognized  national 
labor  federations:  and 

(G)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
from  the  following  groups,  with  at  least  one 
member  from  each  group: 

(i)  Educational  institutions. 

(ii)  Community-based  organizations. 

(iii)  State  and  local  governments. 

(iv)  Nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities or  older  persons. 

(2)  Diversity  requirements.— The  mem- 
bers described  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
education  and  training.  The  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shaU— 

(A)  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a  broad 
cross-section  of  occupations  and  industries: 
and 

(B)  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  geographi- 
cally representative  of  the  United  States  and 
reflect  the  racial,  ethnic  and  gender  diver- 
sity of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Appointment.— The  membership  of  the 
National  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class 
of  rhembers  described  in  subparagraphs  (E). 
(F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  whom  three  members  (one  from 
each  class  of  members  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D) 
shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  members  (one 
from  each  class  of  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D) 
shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
of  whom  three  members  (one  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  se- 
lected from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G) 
of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate. 

d)  Term.— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraphs  (E). 
(F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of 
the  initial  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  such  paragraph— 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E>.  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)).  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  class  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C): 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )),  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B): 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson.s.— 

(1)  Chairperson.— The  National  Board 
shall  biennially  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
by  a  majority  vote  of  such  members. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National 
Board  shall  annually  elect  3  Vice  Chair- 
persons (each  representing  a  different  class 
of  the  classes  of  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  subsection 
(b)(1))  from  among  its  members  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  by  a  majority  vote  of 
such  members,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  1  year.  * 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time 
employees  or  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Expenses.— The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  receive  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Board. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Staff.— The 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Board  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  that  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  who  shall  appoint  such  staff  as  is 
necessary  in  accordance  with  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Such  staff  shall  include  at  least 
one  individual  with  expertise  in  measure- 
ment and  assessment. 

(f)  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  of  facilities.— The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services 


and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  National  Board,  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  detail  to  the  National  Board,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  department  or  agency  to  assist  the  Na- 
tional Board  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

(g)  Conflict  of  Interest.— An  individual 
who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  may  not  have  any  financial  interest  in 
an  assessment  and  certification  system  de- 
veloped or  endorsed  under  this  title  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
service  of  such  individual  from  the  National 
Board. 

SEC.  173.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  Identification  of  Occupational  Clus- 
ters.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  National  Board,  after  extensive  public 
review  and  comment  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional labor  market,  shall  identify  broad 
clusters  of  major  occupations  that  involve 
one  or  more  than  one  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Procedures  for  identification.— Prior 
to  identifying  broad  clusters  of  major  occu- 
pations under  paragraph  (1),  the  National 
Board  shall— 

(A)  develop  procedures  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  such  clusters: 

(B)  publish  such  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Register;  and 

(C)  allow  for  extensive  public  review  of  and 
comment  on  such  procedures. 

(b)  Voluntary  Partnerships  to  Develop 
Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary partnerships  to  develop  a  skill  stand- 
ards system  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  Representatives.— Such  voluntary 
partnerships  shall  include  the  full  and  bal- 
anced participation  of— 

(A)  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try who  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
workforce  skill  requirements,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  large  and  small  employers, 
recommended  by  national  business  organiza- 
tions and  trade  associations  representing 
employers  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  associations  that  have 
received  demonstration  grants  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Education  to  establish  skill  standards  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  title; 

(B)  employee  representatives  who  have  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  workforce  skill  require- 
ments and  who  shall  be — 

(i)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing 
employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed;  and 

(ii)  such  other  individuals  who  are  non- 
managerial  employees  with  significant  expe- 
rience and  tenure  in  such  occupation  or  in- 
dustry as  are  appropriate  given  the  nature 
and  structure  of  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tion or  industry; 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions; 

(ii)  community-based  organizations; 

(iii)  State  and  local  agencies  with  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  over  education, 
vocational-technical  education,  or  employ- 
ment and  training; 


(iv)  other  policy  development  organiza- 
tions with  expertise  in  the  area  of  workforce 
skill  requirements;  and 

(v)  non-governmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  older  persons;  and 

(D)  individuals  with  expertise  in  measure- 
ment and  assessment,  including  relevant  ex- 
perience in  designing  unbiased  assessments 
and  performance-based  assessments. 

(3)  Experts— The  partnerships  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  may  also  include  such  other 
individuals  who  are  independent,  qualified 
experts  in  their  fields. 

(c)  Research,  Dissemination,  and  Coordi- 
nation.—In  order  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skill  standards  system  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d),  the  National  Board 
shall— 

(1)  conduct  workforce  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  (including  research  relating 
to  how  to  use  skill  standards  in  compliance 
with  civil  rights  laws)  and  make  such  re- 
search available  to  the  public,  including  the 
partnerships  described  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
Stales  and  leading  firms  and  industries  in 
the  United  States; 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  and  other  relevant 
information  among  representatives  of  occu- 
pations and  industries  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  voluntary  partnerships 
recognized  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  and 
among  education  and  training  providers 
through  such  mechanisms  as  the  Capacity 
Building  and  Information  and  Dissemination 
Network  established  under  section  453(b)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relat- 
ing to  skill  standards; 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  curricula  and  training  materials  for 
attaining  the  skill  standards  developed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  that  include  struc- 
tured work  experiences  and  related  study 
programs  leading  to  progressive  levels  of 
professional  and  technical  certification  and 
postsecondary  education; 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance; and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  vol- 
untary partnerships  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coherent  national  system  of  vol- 
untary skill  standards, 

(d)  ENDORSE.MENT  OF  SKILL  STANDARDS  SYS- 
TEMS.— 

(1)  Development  of  endorsement  cri- 
teria.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  National  Board,  after 
extensive  public  consultation,  shall  develop 
objective  criteria  for  endorsing  skills  stand- 
ards systems  relating  to  the  occupational 
clusters  identified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  Such  criteria  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude the  components  of  a  skill  standards 
system  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  The 
endorsement  criteria  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  updated  as  appro- 
priate. 

(B)  Components  of  system.— The  compo- 
nents of  a  skill  standards  systems  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(i)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which  at  a 
minimum— 

(I)  meet  or  exceed,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  highest  standards  used  in  other 
countries  and  the  highest  international 
standards; 


(II)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  standards  registered 
under  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act: 

(III)  take  into  account  content  and  per- 
formance standards  certified  pursuant  to 
title  II: 

(IV)  take  into  account  the  requirements  of 
high  performance  work  organizations: 

(V)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology  or  other  developments  within  the 
occupational  cluster; 

(VI)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
promotes  the  portability  of  credentials  and 
facilitates  worker  mobility /within  an  occu- 
pational cluster  or  industry  and  among  in- 
dustries; and 

(VII)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect 
to  race,  color,  gender,  age.  religion,  eth- 
nicity, disability,  or  national  origin,  consist- 
ent with  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

(ii)  A  voluntary  assessment  system  and 
certification  of  the  attainment  of  skill 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  which  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  takes  into  account,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, methods  of  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation used  in  other  countries: 

(II)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques, including,  where  appropriate,  oral 
and  written  evaluations,  portfolio  assess- 
ments and  performance  tests;  and 

(III)  includes  methods  for  establishing  that 
the  assessment  and  certification  system  is 
not  discriminatory  with  respect  to  race, 
color,  gender,  age,  religion,  ethnicity,  dis- 
ability, or  national  origin,  consistent  with 
Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

(iii)  A  system  to  promote  the  use  of  and  to 
disseminate  information  relating  to  skill 
standards,  and  assessment  and  certification 
systems  developed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph (including  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  civil  rights  laws  relevant  to 
the  use  of  such  standards  and  systems)  to  en- 
tities such  as  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  offering  professional  and  technical 
education,  labor  organizations,  trade  asso- 
ciations, employers  providing  formalized 
training  and  other  organizations  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  systems. 

(iv)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  skill  standards,  and  assessment 
and  certification  systems  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  information  disseminated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  for  informing  the  users  of 
such  standards  and  systems  of  the  require- 
ments of  relevant  civil  rights  laws. 

(V)  A  system  to  periodically  revise  and  up- 
date the  skill  standards,  and  assessment  and 
certification  systems  developed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  which  will  take  into  account 
changes  in  standards  in  other  countries. 

(2)  Endorsement.— The  National  Board, 
after  extensive  public  review  and  comment, 
shall  endorse  those  skill  standards  systems 
relating  to  the  occupational  clusters  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  that — 

(A)  meet  the  objective  endorsement  cri- 
teria that  are  developed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  are  submitted  by  partnerships  that 
meet  the  representation  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(e>  Relationship  With  Antidiscrimination 
Laws.— 

(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal 
or  State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  ethnicity, 
national  origin,  gender,  age,  or  disability. 

(2)  Evidence.— The  endorsement  or  absence 
of  an  endorsement  by  the  Board  of  a  skill 


standard  or  assessment  and  certification  sys- 
tem under  subsection  (d)  shall  not  be  used  in 
any  action  or  proceeding  to  establish  that 
the  skill  standard  or  as.se.ssment  and  certifi- 
cation system  conforms  or  does  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  civil  rights  laws. 

(f)  Coordination  With  Education  Stand- 
ards.—The  National  Board  shall  establish 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the 
development  of  skill  standards  under  this 
title  with  the  development  of  content  and 
performance  standards  under  title  II. 

(g)  Financial  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  166(a).  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  award  grants  (including  grants  to 
the  voluntary  partnerships  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2))  and  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  arrangements  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  National  Board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(2)  Grant  programs  for  voluntary  part- 
nerships.— 

(A)  Eligibility  and  application.— Vol- 
untary partnerships  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection.  Each 
such  voluntary  partnership  desiring  a  grant 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Board  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(B)  Review  and  recom.mendation  — The  Na- 
tional Board  shall  review  each  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  in 
accordance  with  the  objective  criteria  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  and 
shall  forward  each  such  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  accompanied  by  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  each  such  application  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Criteria  for  review.— Prior  to  each 
fiscal  year,  the  National  Board  shall  publish 
objective  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in 
reviewing  applications  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

(3)  Limitation  on  the  use  of  funds — 

(A)  In  general.— Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 
166(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by 
the  National  Board  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

(B)  Costs  of  adminlstration  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"costs  of  administration"  means  costs  relat- 
ing to  staff,  supplies,  equipment,  space,  trav- 
el and  per  diem,  costs  of  conducting  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  and  other  related 
costs. 

SEC.  174.  DEADLINES. 

Not  later  than  December  31,  1996,  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall— 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant 
to  section  163(a)  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  workforce:  and 

(2)  promote  the  development  of  an  initial 
set  of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 163(d)  for  such  clusters. 

SEC.  175.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  report  on  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  title,  including  the  extent  to 
which  skill  standards  have  been  adopted  by 
employers,  training  providers,  and  other  en- 
tities and  the  effectiveness  of  such  standards 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  described  in 
section  161. 
SEC.  176.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 


of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

(b)    Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant    to    subsection    (a)    shall    remain 
available  until  expended. 
SEC.  177.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(1)  Community-based  organizations.— The 
term  "community-based  organizations" 
means  such  organizations  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

(2)  Educational  institution— The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high 
school,  a  vocational  school,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(3)  Skill  standard.— The  term  "skill 
standard"  means  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
competence  required  to  successfully  perform 
work-related  functions  within  an  occupa- 
tional cluster. 

PART  E— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  181.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "all  students"  and  "all  chil- 
dren" mean  students  or  children  from  a 
broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  American  Indians, 
Alaska  Natives,  Native  Hawaiians.  students 
with  disabilities,  students  with  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency,  migrant  children,  school- 
aged  children  who  have  dropped  out.  migrant 
children,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents; 

(2)  the  term  "assessment  system"  means 
measures  of  student  performance  which  in- 
clude at  least  1  test,  and  may  include  other 
measures  of  student  performance,  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  and  use  which  are  intended  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  all  students  in  the 
State  toward  learning  the  material  in  State 
content  standards  in  1  or  more  subject  areas; 

(3)  the  terms  "community",  "public",  and 
"advocacy  group"  are  to  be  interpreted  to 
include  representatives  of  organizations  ad- 
vocating for  the  education  of  American  In- 
dian. Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian 
children  and  Indian  tribes: 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means 
broad  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  students  should  acquire  in  a  particular 
subject  area: 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State: 

(6)  the  terms  "local  educational  agency" 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms  in  section  1471  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965: 

(7)  the  term  "opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards" means  the  criteria  for,  and  the  basis 
of,  assessing  the  sufficiency  or  quality  of  the 
resources,  practices,  and  conditions  nec- 
essary at  each  level  of  the  education  system 
(schools,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
States)  to  provide  all  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  material  in  national 
or  State  content  standaris: 

(8)  the  term  "outlying  areas "  means 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau); 

(9)  the  term  "performance  standards" 
means  concrete  examples  and  explicit  defini- 
tions of  what  students  have  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  skills  and  knowledge  framed  by 
content  standards: 
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(10)  the  term  ■•related  services"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 

(11)  the  term  •■school"  means  a  school  that 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  a  local  educational 
agency  or.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  164(b),  a  school  that  is  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(12)  the  term  •■Secretary",  except  where 
used  in  title  IV.  means  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation: and 

(13)  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  term 
■■State"  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  each  of  the  outlying  areas. 

SEC.  182.  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Assessments.— No  funds  provided  under 
titles  II  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  un- 
dertake assessments  that  will  be  used  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  graduation, 
grade  promotion,  or  retention  of  students  for 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Public  School.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  under  title  III  (except  as  provided  in 
section  160)  to  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
any  school  other  than  a  public  school. 

SEC.      183.      ASSESSMENT      OF      EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS  ACTTVITIES. 

Section  421(h)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2421(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■■(1)'"  after  ■■(h)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 
••(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 

section  406  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Statistics  may  authorize  a  State  educational 
agency  or  a  consortium  of  such  agencies  to 
use  items  and  data  from  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  a  course  of  study  related 
to  vocational  education,  if  the  Commissioner 
has  determined,  in  writing,  that  such  use 
will  not— 

■■(i)  result  in  the  identification  of  charac- 
teristics or  performance  of  individual  stu- 
dents or  schools: 

■■(ii)  result  in  the  ranking  or  comparing  of 
schools  or  local  educational  agencies: 

"(iii)  be  used  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  teachers,  principals,  or  other  local  edu- 
cators for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  rewards 
or  punishments:  or 

••(iv)  corrupt  or  harm  the  use  and  value  of 
data  collected  for  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress. 

■•(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  making 
an  authorization  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  which  contains — 

••(i)  a  copy  of  the  request  for  such  author- 
ization: 

••(ii)  a  copy  of  the  written  determination 
under  subsection  (a):  and 

••(iii)  a  description  of  the  details  and  dura- 
tion of  such  authorization. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  not  grant 
more  than  one  such  authorization  in  any  fis- 
cal year  and  shall  ensure  that  the  authorized 
use  of  items  or  data  from  the  National  As- 
sessment is  evaluated  for  technical  merit 
and  for  its  affect  on  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress.  The  results  of  such 
evaluations  shall  be  promptly  reported  to 
the  committees  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B).". 


SEC.    184.    COMPLIANCE    WITH    BUY    AMERICAN 
ACT. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless  the  en- 
tity agrees  that  in  expending  the  assistance 
the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1993  (41 
U.S.C.  lOa-lOc.  popularly  known  as  the  "Buy 
American  Act"). 

SEC.   185.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS;  REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING  NOTICE. 

(a)  Purchase  of  americ.an-M.\de  Equip- 
ment AND  PRODUcrrs.— In  the  case  of  any 
equipment  or  products  that  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  purchased  with  fihancial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving  such 
assistance  should,  in  expending  the  assist- 
ance, purchase  only  American-made  equip- 
ment and  products 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  Assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  to  each  recipient  of  the  assistance  a 
notice  describing  the  statement  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  Congress. 

SEC.  186.  PROHIBITION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

If  it  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
or  Federal  agency  that  any  person  inten- 
tionally affixed  a  label  bearing  a  ■Made  in 
America"  inscription,  or  any  inscription 
with  the  same  meaning  to  any  product  sold 
in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that  is  not 
made  in  the  United  States,  such  person  shall 
be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  .sub- 
contract made  with  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  pursuant  to  the  debarment,  sus- 
pension, and  ineligibility  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  9.400  through  9.409  of  title 
48.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
PART  F— PARENTAL  INFORMATION  AND 
RESOURCES 

SEC.     191.     PARENTAL    INFORMA-nON    AND    RE- 
SOURCES 

(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  make  grants  each 
year  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  training  and  information 
to  parents  of  children,  aged  birth  to  5  years, 
and  children  enrolled  in  participating 
schools  and  to  individuals  who  work  with 
such  parents  to  encourage  a  more  effective 
working  relation-ship  with  professionals  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children, 
aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children  enrolled 
in  participating  schools. 

(b)  Grants.— Such  grants  shall— 

(1)  be  designed  to  meet  the  unique  training 
and  information  needs  of  parents  of  children, 
aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children  enrolled 
in  participating  schools,  particularly  parents 
who  are  severely  disadvantaged  education- 
ally or  economically: 

(2)  be  distributed  geographically  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  throughout  all  the 
States  and  give  priority  to  grants  which 
serve  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families: 

(3)  be  targeted  to  parents  of  children,  aged 
birth  to  5  years,  and  children  enrolled  in  par- 
ticipating schools  in  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  areas: 

(4)  serve  parents  of  low-income  and  minor- 
ity children,  aged  birth  to  5  yeai-s.  and  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  participating  schools,  in- 
cluding limited-English-proficient  children: 

(5)  be  funded  at  a  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  parents  in  the  area:  and 

(6)  include  funds  to  establish,  expand,  and 
operate  Teachers  as  Parents  programs. 

SEC.  192.  ELIGIBILITY. 

(a)  Representation.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  section  191.  a  nonprofit  organization 
shall  meet  the  following  requirements: 


(1)  Be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  in 
which  the  membership  includes,  or  be  an  or- 
ganization that  represents  the  interests  of. 
parents  and  establish  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee in  which  the  membership  includes — 

(A)  parents  of  children,  aged  birth  to  5 
years,  and  children  enrolled  in  participating 
schools:  and 

(B)  representation  of  education  profes- 
sionals with  expertise  in  improving  services 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

(2)  Provide  that  the  parent  and  profes- 
sional membership  of  the  board  or  special 
advisory  committee  is  broadly  representa- 
tive of  minority,  low-income,  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  that  have  an  interest  in 
compensatory  education  and  family  literacy. 

(3)  Demonstrate  the  capacity  and  expertise 
to  conduct  effective  training  and  informa- 
tion activities  for  which  a  grant  may  be 
made. 

(4)  Network  with  clearinghouses,  other  or- 
ganizations and  agencies,  and  with  other  es- 
tablished national.  State,  and  local  parent 
grroups  representing  the  full  range  of  parents 
of  children,  aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  participating  schools,  espe- 
cially parents  of  low-income  and  minority 
children. 

(b)  Requirements.— The  Board  of  Directors 
or  special  governing  committee  of  an  organi- 
zation receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  calendar  quarter  to 
review  the  parent  training  and  information 
activities  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

(c)  Grant  Renewal.— Whenever  an  organi- 
zation requests  the  renewal  of  a  grant  under 
section  191  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  the  special  advisory  committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
view of  the  parent  training  and  information 
program  conducted  by  such  organization 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  193.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

Grants  received  under  this  title  may  be 
used— 

(1)  for  parent  training  and  information  pro- 
grams that  assist  parents  to — 

(A)  better  understand  their  children's  edu- 
cational needs: 

(B)  provide  follow  up  support  for  their  chil- 
dren's educational  achievement: 

(C)  communicate  more  effectively  with 
teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and 
other  professional  educators  and  support 
staff: 

(D)  participate  in  the  design  and  provision 
of  assistance  to  students  who  are  not  making 
adequate  progress: 

(E)  obtain  information  about  the  range  of 
options,  programs,  services,  and  resources 
available  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels  to  assist  parents  of  children,  aged 
birth  to  5  years,  and  children  enrolled  in  par- 
ticipating schools  and  their  parents: 

(F)  seek  technical  assistance  regarding 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  of  other  Federal  programs  relevant 
to  achieving  the  goals  of  this  Act: 

(G)  participate  in  State  and  local  decision- 
making; 

(H)  train  other  parents:  and 

(1)  plan,  implement,  and  fund  activities 
that  coordinate  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren with  other  Federal  programs  that  serve 
such  children  or  their  families: 

(2)  to  include  State  or  local  educational 
personnel  where  such  participation  would 
further  an  objective  of  the  program  assisted 
by  the  grant;  and 

(3)  to  establish  a  parent  training  and  infor- 
mation center  to  carry  out  the  activities  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  to  represent  par- 
ent interests  at  the  State  level,   including 


participation  in  the  design  of  the  public  out- 
reach process  described  in  section  156(b)(6), 
submitting  recommendations  concerning 
State  standards  and  plans,  and  commenting 
on  proposed  waivers  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  194.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, by  grant  or  contract,  for  the  estab- 
lishment, development,  and  coordination  of 
parent  training  and  information  programs 
and  centers. 
SEC.  195.  EXPERIMENTAL  CENTERS. 

After  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  a 
parent  training  and  information  center,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  5  additional  experimental  centers.  3 
to  be  located  in  urban  areas  and  2  in  rural 
areas  where  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
poverty. 

SEC.  196.  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  June  30.  1995.  and  not  later 
than  June  30  each  succeeding  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  data  concerning  pro- 
grams and  centers  assisted  under  this  title, 
including— 

(1)  the  number  of  parents,  including  the 
number  of  minority  and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient parents,  who  receive  information  and 
training; 

(2)  the  types  and  modes  of  information  or 
training  provided;  and 

(3)  the  strategies  used  to  reach  and  serve 
parents  of  minority  and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient children  and  parents  with  limited  lit- 
eracy skills. 

SEC.  197.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRlA^nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998. 

TITLE   II— EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,   DE- 
VELOPMENT,  AND   DISSEMINATION   EX- 
CELLENCE ACT 
SEC.  201.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  as  follows  with  respect 
to  improving  education  in  the  United  States: 

(1)  A  majority  of  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  failing  to  adequately  pre- 
pare their  students.  To  achieve  the  national 
education  goals  set  forth  by  the  President 
and  the  governors  of  the  States,  an  over- 
whelming campaign  for  educational  improve- 
ment must  be  mounted  in  order  to  set  in  mo- 
tion many  strategies  and  models  designed  to 
encourage  and  support  school  restructuring. 
The  Federal  Government  must  support  an 
extensive  program  of  educational  research, 
development,  dissemination,  replication  and 
assistance  to  identify  and  support  the  best 
responses  for  the  challenges  ahead.  A  signifi- 
cant investment  in  attaining  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  learning  and 
schooling  and  developing  new  ideas  holds  the 
best  hope  of  making  a  substantial  difference 
to  the  lives  of  every  school  and  student  in 
the  United  States.  The  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  should  be  at  the  center  of 
this  campaign  in  order  to  coordinate  such  ef- 
forts. 

(2)  The  Federal  role  in  educational  re- 
search has  been  closely  identified  with 
youths  who  are  socioeconomically  disadvan- 
taged, belong  to  a  language  minority,  or  are 
disabled.  However,  in  1988.  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  education  was  sufficient  to  serve 
not  more  than — 

(A)  1  out  of  every  5  low-income  children  in 
need  of  preschool  education; 

(B)  2  out  of  every  5  children  in  need  of  re- 
mediation; 

(C)  1  out  of  every  4  children  in  need  of  bi- 
lingual education;  and 
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(D)  1  out  of  every  20  youths  in  need  of  job 

training. 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  adequately  invest  in  educational  research 
and  development  has  denied  the  Nation  a 
sound  foundation  on  which  to  design  school 
improvements.  leading  to  a  history  of  fad- 
dism  and  failed  experimentation  resulting  in 
a  dearth  of  research  in  the  area  of  education- 
ally at-risk  students.  This  situation  is  of 
particular  concern  because  at  least  half  of 
the  public  school  students  in  25  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  minority  chil- 
dren, and  demographers  project  that,  by  2005. 
almost  all  urban  public  school  students  will 
be  minority  children  or  other  children  in 
poverty. 

(4)  The  investment  goal  of  the  Federal  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination 
function  should  be  at  least  1  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  spent  on  education  na- 
tionally. 

;5)  Nationwide  model  programs  and  reli- 
able interventions  should  be  demonstrated 
and  replicated,  and  for  such  purposes,  pro- 
grams should  be  established  to  conduct  re- 
search and  evaluations,  and  to  disseminate 
information. 

(6)  The  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  must  develop  a  national  dis- 
semination policy  that  will  advance  the  goal 
of  placing  a  national  treasure  chest  of  re- 
search results,  models,  and  materials  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Nation's  education 
decisionmakers. 

(7)  A  National  Educational  Research  Pol- 
ic.v  and  Priorities  Board  should  be  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  an  educational  research 
and  dissemination  agenda  is  developed  and 
implemented  without  partisan  political  in- 
terference. 

(8)  Existing  research  and  development  en- 
tities should  adopt  expanded,  proactive  roles 
and  new  institutions  must  be  created  to  pro- 
mole  knowledge  development  necessary  to 
accelerate  the  application  of  research  knowl- 
edge to  high  priority  areas. 

(9)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
technologies  in  efforts  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's educational  system,  including  efforts 
to  disseminate  research  findings. 

(10)  Minority  educational  researchers  are 
inadequately  represented  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  but  particularly  in 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement. The  Office  therefore  must  as- 
sume a  leadership  position  in  the  recruit- 
ment, retention,  an(l  promotion  of  qualified 
minority  educational  researchers. 

(11)  The  coordination  of  the  mission  of  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment with  that  of  other  components  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  critical.  It  must 
improve  the  coordination  of  the  educational 
research,  development,  and  dissemination 
function  with  those  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

PART  A— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARD- 
ING OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  IMPROVEMENT 

SEC.  211.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Section  405  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•office  of  educational  research  and 
improvement 

••Sec.  405.  (a)  Declaration  of  Policy  Re- 
garding Educational  Opportunity.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Congress  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide to  every  individual  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  education  of  high  qual- 
ity regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
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age.  disability,  national  origin,  or  social 
class.  Although  the  American  educational 
system  has  pursued  this  objective,  it  has  not 
attained  the  objective.  Inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  high  quality  education  re- 
main pronounced.  To  achieve  the  goal  of 
quality  education  requires  the  continued 
pursuit  of  knowledge  about  education 
through  research,  development,  improve- 
ment activities,  data  collection,  synthesis, 
technical  assistance,  and  information  dis- 
semination. While  the  direction  of  American 
education  remains  primarily  the  responsibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  and  sup>- 
port  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  edu- 
cational process. 

••(2)  Mission  of  office.— 

••(A)  The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  shall  be 
to  provide  national  leadership  in — 

••(i)  expanding  fundamental  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  education: 

••(ii)  promoting  excellence  and  equity  in 
education:  and 

'•(iii)  monitoring  the  state  of  education. 

••(B)  The  mission  of  the  Office  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  collaboration  with  research- 
ers, teachers,  school  administrators,  parents, 
students,  employers,  and  policymakers. 

■•(b)  Purpose  and  Structure  of  Office.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  shall  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  subsection  (a).  In  carrying 
out  such  policies,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
guided  by  the  priorities  established  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  established  in  section 
405  A. 

■■(2)  Administrative  structure.— The  Of- 
fice shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  shall  include— 

■■(A)  the  National  Educational  Research 
Policy  and  Priorities  Board  established  by 
section  405A; 

■■(Bi  the  national  research  institutes  estab- 
lished by  section  405B: 

"(C)  the  national  education  dissemination 
system  established  by  section  405C; 

■■(D)  the  National  Library  of  Education  es- 
tablished by  section  405D; 

••(E)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  established  by  section  406;  and 

••(F)  such  other  units  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Office. 

■■(3)  Priorities  in  research  and  develop- 
ment.—The  Office  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to  im- 
prove education  in  the  United  States 
through  concentrating  the  resources  of  the 
Office  on  the  following  priority  research  and 
development  needs: 

•■(A)  The  education  of  at-risk  students. 

••(B)  The  education  and  development  of 
young  children. 

••(C)  Student  achievement  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school. 

••(D)  Postsecondary  education,  libraries, 
and  lifelong  learning  for  adults. 

••(E)  The  improvement  of  schools  through 
the  restructuring  and  reform  of  school  gov- 
ernance, policymaking,  finance  and  manage- 
ment at  the  State,  local,  school  building,  and 
classroom  level. 

••(C)  APPOl.NTMEN-T  of  EMPLOYEES  — 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  three 
years  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointment  in  the  competitive  service)  and 
may  compensate  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
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chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates)  such 
scientific  or  technical  employees  of  the  Of- 
fice as  the  Assistant  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  functions,  pro- 
vided that— 

"(A)  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  such  employee,  public  notice  is 
piven  of  the  availability  of  such  position  and 
an  opportunity  is  provided  for  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  apply  and  compete  for  such  posi- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  employ- 
ees does  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  positions  at  GS-15.  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  section  5376 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

"(C)  the  appointment  of  such  employee  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  Office  with  sci- 
entific or  technical  expertise  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  obtained  by  the  Office 
through  the  competitive  service;  and 

"(D)  the  total  number  of  such  employees 
does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
full-time,  reg-ular  scientific  or  professional 
employees  of  the  Office. 

•■(2)  Re.appoint.mknt  of  employees.— The 
Assistant  Secretary  may  reappoint  employ- 
ees described  in  paragraph  (1)  upon  presen- 
tation of  a  clear  and  convincing  justification 
of  need,  for  one  additional  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years.  All  such  employees  shall  work 
on  activities  of  the  Office  and  shall  not  be  re- 
assigned to  other  duties  outside  the  Office 
during  their  term. 

••(d)  AUTHOKITY  TO  PUBLISH.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish  such  in- 
formation, reports,  and  documents  as  may  be 
of  value  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 405  through  405D  without  further  clear- 
ance or  approval  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  office  of  the  Department. 

••(2)  Quality  assurance.— In  carrying  out 
such  authority,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall— 

■•(A)  establish  such  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  reports  and  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Office  are  of  the  high- 
est quality;  and 

"(B)  provide  other  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
any  report  or  publication  prior  to  its  publi- 
cation when  its  contents  relate  to  matters 
for  which  such  office  has  responsibility. 

••(e)  Biennial  Report  on  Activities  of  Of- 
fice.—The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  not 
later  than  December  30  of  every  other  year  a 
biennial  report  which  shall  consist  of— 

•■(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  by  and  through  each  research  institute 
during  the  fiscal  years  for  which  such  report 
is  prepared  and  any  recommendations  and 
comments  regarding  such  activities  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  by  and  through  the  national  education 
dissemination  system  established  by  section 
405C  during  the  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
report  is  prepared  and  any  recommendations 
and  comments  regarding  such  activities  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate; 

"(3)  such  written  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  submitted  by  the 
Board  concerning  the  activities  carried  out 
by  and  through  each  of  the  institutes  and  the 
national  education  dissemination  system 
during  the  fiscal  years  for  which  such  report 
is  prepared  and  how  such  activities  relate  to 
the  Research  Policies  and  Priorities  Plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Board; 

■•(4)  a  description  of  the  coordination 
activites    undertaken    pursuant    to    section 


405(f)  during  the  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
report  is  prepared; 

••(5)  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  necessary  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  all  educational  research, 
development,  and  dissemination  activities 
carried  out  within  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  within  the  priority  research  and 
development  needs  identified  in  section 
405(b)(3);  and 

■(6)  such  additional  comments,  rec- 
ommendations, and  materials  as  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

■(f)  Coordin.ation.— With  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Board,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  maintain  an  ongo- 
ing program  of  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  education  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination  and 
activities  within  the  Department  and  within 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  within 
the  priority  research  and  development  needs 
identified  in  section  405(b)(3),  in  order  to— 

••(I)  minimize  duplication  in  education  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government; 

••(2)  maximize  the  value  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral investment  in  education  research,  devel- 
opment, and  dissemination;  and 

■■(3)  enable  all  entities  engaged  in  edu- 
cation research,  development,  and  dissemi- 
nation within  the  Federal  Government  to 
interact  effectively  as  partners  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  diverse  resources  and  pro- 
ficiencies which  each  entity  has  available. 

■(g)  AcTiviTiFs  Required  With  Respect  to 
Coordination.— In  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram of  coordination,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  compile  (and  thereafter  regu- 
larly maintain)  and  make  available  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  all  education  re- 
search, development,  dissemination  activi- 
ties, and  expenditures  being  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Government  within  the  priority 
research  and  development  needs  identified  in 
section  405(b)(3). 

•■(h)  Standards  for  CoNDUcrr  and  Evalua- 
tion of  Research.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  consultation  with  the 
Board,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  develop 
such  standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  all  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  Office  to  assure 
that  such  activities  meet  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  professional  excellence.  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Assistant  Secetary  shall 
review  the  procedures  utilized  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  research  and  development 
and  shall  also  actively  solicit  recommenda- 
tions from  the  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Educational  Re- 
search Association  and  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

••(2)  Contents  of  standards.— Such  sUnd- 
ards  shall  at  a  minimum — 

■■(A)  require  that  a  system  of  peer  review 
be  utilized  by  the  Office — 

'•(i)  in  reviewing  and  evaluating  all  appli- 
cations for  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  bids  for  those  contracts  which  ex- 
ceed $100,000; 

•■(ii)  in  evaluating  and  assessing  the  per- 
formance of  all  recipients  of  grants  from  and 
cooperative  agreements  and  contracts  with 
the  Office;  and 

■•(iii)  in  reviewing  and  designating  exem- 
plary and  promising  programs  in  accordance 
with  section  405C(d); 

■•(B)(i)  specify  the  composition  of  peer  re- 
view panels,  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  such   panels,  and  describe   the 


means  by  which  potential  members  shall  be 
identified  so  as  to  assure  that  such  panels 
are  broadly  representative  of  individuals 
with  expertise  in  matters  relevant  to  the 
purposes  of  each  such  panel; 

•■(ii)  prohibit  the  consideration  of  partisan 
affiliation  in  the  selection  of  any  member  of 
a  peer  review  panel; 

•■(iii)  describe  the  general  procedures 
which  shall  be  used  b.y  each  peer  review 
panel  in  its  operations; 

••(iv)  prohibit  the  participation  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  peer  review  panel  in  the  review  of 
any  application  in  which  such  member  has 
any  financial  interest;  and 

••(v)  require  that  transcripts,  minutes,  and 
other  documents  made  available  to  or  pre- 
pared for  or  by  a  peer  review  panel  will  be 
available  for  public  inspection  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
the  Privacy  Act.  and  other  laws; 

••(C)(i)  describe  the  procedures  which  shall 
be  utilized  in  evaluating  applications  for 
grants,  proposed  cooperative  agreements, 
and  contract  bids; 

••(ii)  specify  the  criteria  and  factors  which 
shall  be  considered  in  making  such  evalua- 
tions; and 

••(iii)  provide  that  any  decision  to  fund  a 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
out  of  its  order  of  ranking  by  a  peer  review 
panel  shall  be  first  fully  justified  in  writing 
and  that  copies  of  such  justification  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Board,  unless  such  action 
is  required  by  some  other  provision  of  law; 

••(D)(i)  describe  the  procedures  which  shall 
be  utilized  in  reviewing  educational  pro- 
grams which  have  been  identified  by  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  405C(d);  and 

••(ii)  specify  the  criteria  which  shall  be 
used  in  recommending  programs  as  exem- 
plary and  promising;  and 

■•(E)(i)  require  that  the  performance  of  all 
recipients  of  grants  from  and  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Office  shall 
be  periodically  evaluated,  both  during  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  receipt  of  assistance; 

••(ii)  describe  the  procedures  and  means  by 
which  such  evaluations  shall  be  undertaken, 
including— 

•■(I)  the  frequency  of  such  evaluations; 

••(II)  the  criteria,  outcome  measures,  and 
other  factors  which  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; and 

••(III)  measures  to  assure  that  on-site  eval- 
uations of  performance  shall  be  utilized  to 
the  extent  appropriate  and  whenever  prac- 
ticable; and 

•■(iii)  provide  that  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations shall  be  taken  into  account  prior  to 
any  decision  to  continue,  renew,  or  provide 
new  funding  to  the  entity  being  reviewed. 

••(3)  Publication  and  promulgation  of 
standards.-— 

'•(A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  publish 
proposed  standards — 

••(i)  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Educational  Research.  Devel- 
opment, and  Dissemination  Excellence  Act; 

■'(ii)  which  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)(D)  not  later  than  2  years  after  such 
date;  and 

•'(iii)  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  paragraph  (2)  not  later  than 
3  years  after  such  date; 

"(B)  Following  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed standards,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  solicit  comments  from  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  public  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed standards  for  a  period  of  not  more 
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than  120  days.  After  giving  due  consideration 
to  any  comments  which  may  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit such  standards  to  the  Board  for  its  re- 
view and  approval. 

••(C)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  transmit  final 
standards  to  the  Secretary  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  subpara- 
graphs of  paragraph  (2)  for  which  they  were 
developed.  Such  standards  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  activities  carried  out  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  405. 

"<i)  Additional  Responsibilities  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary.— in  carrying  out  the 
activities  and  programs  of  the  Office,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall — 

■■(1)  be  guided  by  the  Research  Priorities 
Plan  developed  by  the  Board; 

■•(2)  ensure  that  there  is  broad  and  regular 
public  and  professional  involvement  from 
the  educational  field  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Office's  activities,  in- 
cluding establishing  teacher  advisory  boards 
for  any  program  office,  program  or  project  of 
the  Office  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems 
necessary; 

••(3)  ensure  that  the  selection  of  research 
topics  and  the  administration  of  the  program 
are  free  from  undue  partisan  political  influ- 
ence; and 

••(4)  ensure  that  all  statistics  and  other 
data  collected  and  reported  by  the  Office 
shall  be  collected,  cross-tabulated,  analyzed, 
and  reported  by  sex  within  race  or  ethnicity 
and  socioeconomic  status  whenever  feasible 
(and  when  such  data  collection  or  analysis  is 
not  feasible,  ensure  that  the  relevant  report 
or  document  includes  an  explanation  as  to 
why  such  data  collection  or  analysis  is  not 
feasible). 

"(j)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  405A  through  405D: 

••(1)  The  term  'Assistant  Secretary'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  established  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Department  of  Education  Or- 
ganization Act. 

••(2)  The  term  •at-risk  student'  means  a 
student  who.  because  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, poverty,  geographic  location,  or 
educational  or  economic  disadvantage,  faces 
a  greater  risk  of  low  educational  achieve- 
ment and  has  greater  potential  for  dropping 
out  of  school. 

••(3)  The  term  •Board'  means  the  National 
Educational  Research  Policy  and  Priorities 
Board. 

■■(4)  The  term  ■educational  research"  in- 
cludes basic  and  applied  research,  develop- 
ment, planning,  surveys,  assessments,  eval- 
uations, investigations,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education  and 
other  fields  relating  to  education. 

■'(5)  The  term  'development'— 

"(A)  means  the  systematic  use.  adaptation, 
and  transformation  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing gained  from  research  to  create  al- 
ternatives, policies,  products,  methods,  prac- 
tices, or  materials  which  can  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  practice: 
and 

"(B)  includes  the  design  and  development 
of  prototypes  and  the  testing  of  such  proto- 
types for  the  purposes  of  establishing  their 
feasibility,  reliability,  and  cost-effective- 
ness. 

"(6)  The  term  'technical  assistance'  m«ans 
the  provision  of  external  assistance  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  or  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  educational  research 
and  development  and  includes — 

■•(A)  problem  analysis  and  diagnosis; 


■•(B»  assistance  in  finding,  selecting,  or  de- 
signing suitable  solutions  and  approaches  to 
problems; 

"(C)  training  in  the  installation  and  imple- 
mentation of  products,  programs,  policies, 
practices,  or  technologies;  and 

■■(D)  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  encourage  the  adoption  or  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge. 

■•(7)  The  term  •dissemination"  means  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  products  gained 
through  research  and  includes— 

'■(A)  the  use  of  communication  techniques 
to  increase  awareness  of  such  knowledge  and 
products; 

••(B)  the  provision  of  comparative  and  eval- 
uative information  necessary  to  enable  edu- 
cators, school  administrators,  and  others  to 
assess  and  make  informed  judgments  about 
the  relevance  and  usefulness  of  such  knowl- 
edge and  products  in  specific  settings:  and 

"(C)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
needed  to  adapt,  apply,  and  utilize  such 
knowledge  and  products  in  specific  edu- 
cational settings. 

"(8)  The  term  national  education  dissemi- 
nation system"  means  the  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and 
Dissemination  established  by  section  405C. 

••(9)  The  term  'Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  es- 
tablished in  section  209  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act. 

"(10)  The  term  national  research  institute' 
means  an  institute  established  in  section 
405B. 

"(11)  The  terms  'United  States'  and  "State" 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(k)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

"(1)  National  institutes.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 405B.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $37,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  405B  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Student  Achievement, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1996 
and  1997. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  405B  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Education  of  At-Risk 
Students,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  405B  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Innovation  in  Edu- 
cational Governance.  Finance.  Policy-Mak- 
ing.  and  Management,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997. 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  405B  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Develop- 
ment and  Education,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997. 

"(F)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  405B  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Learning,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary for  each  of  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997. 

"(2)    National    education    dissemination 

SYSTEM.— 

••(A)(i)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
sections (b)(2)  through  (g)  of  section  405C. 
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there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  are  necesisary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1997. 

■■(ii)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
clause  (i)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  not  less  than  $7,175,000 
to  carry  out  subsection  (f)  of  section  405C 
(relating  to  clearinghouses). 

■■(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  405C  (relating  to  re- 
gional educational  laboratories),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $37,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1997.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  not  less 
than  25  percent  to  carry  out  such  purpose 
with  respect  to  rural  areas  (including  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which 
are  located  in  rural  areas). 

■•(C)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (j)  of  section  405C  (relating  to  the 
teacher  research  dissemination  network) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1995  through  1997. 

'•(D)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (i)  of  section  405C  (relating  to  the 
Goals  2000  Community  Partnerships  pro- 
gram), there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1996  and  1997. 

••(3)  NA-nONAL  educational  RESEARCH  POL- 
ICY AND  PRIORITIES  BOARD.— Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  2  percent  of  such  amounts,  or 
$1,000,000.  whichever  is  less,  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  405A. 

••(4)  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  GRANTS.  COOPERA^nVE 
AGREEMENTS.         AND        CONTRACTS— Of        the 

amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  d)  or 
(2)  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  95  per- 
cent shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  paragraphs  through 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or  con- 
tracts. 

•■(5)    LlMlTA-nONS   ON    APPROPRIATIONS.— No 

amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  fiscal  year  1995 
or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  unless  the 
Board  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with 
section  405A. 

••(6)  GRANT  AUTHORIZED.— From  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  to  award  a  grant  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  to  a  public  or  private  institu- 
tion, agency  or  organization  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  State-by-State  poll  to  determine 
the  perceptions  of  recent  graduates  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  their  instructors  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  parents  of  recent 
such  graduates,  and  employers  of  recent  such 
graduates  on  how  well  schools  have  prejjared 
students  for  further  education  or  employ- 
ment. The  grant  shall  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  and  shall  be  matched  on  a  two- 
to-one  basis,  with  the  Federal  Government 
contributing  one-third  of  the  total  costs  of 
the  poll.". 

SEC.  212.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDU- 
CA'nONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IM- 
PROVEMEI^. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  is 
amended— 
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fl)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (E);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (F)  and 
(G)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F),  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(3)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  who  shall  be — 

'•(A)  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate:  and 

"(B)  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Research  Policy  and  Pri- 
orities Board  from  among  individuals  who — 

"(i)  are  distinguished  educational  re- 
searchers: 

"(ii)  have  proven  management  ability;  and 

"(iii)  have  substantial  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation within  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  213.  SAVINGS  PROVISION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  contracts  for  the  regional  educational 
laboratories,  education  resources  informa- 
tion clearinghouses  and  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  assisted  under  section  405  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  termination  date  of 
such  contracts. 

SEC.  2U.  EXISTING  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  grants  and  contracts  for  the  research 
and  development  centers  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  termination 
date  of  such  grants  or  contracts,  a.s  the  case 
may  be.  except  that  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts may  be  extended  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

PART  B— NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH POUCY  AND  PRIORITIES 
BOARD 

SEC.  221.  ESTABLISHMENT  WITHIN  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IM- 
PROVE.MENT. 

Part  A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  405  the  following 
new  section: 

•".NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RE.SEARCH  POLICY 
AND  PRIORITIES  BOARD 

"Sec.  405A.  (a)  In  General.— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Office  a  National  Edu- 
cational Research  Policy  and  Priorities 
Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  ■Board'). 

•(b)  Functions.— It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board,  acting  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary— 

••(1)  to  determine  priorities  that  should 
guide  the  work  of  the  Office  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  Congress  in  its  oversight  of 
the  Office: 

•■(2)  to  review  and  approve  standards  for 
the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  all  research, 
development,  and  dissemination  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  pursuant  to 
sections  405  through  405C;  and 

••(3)  to  regularly  review,  evaluate,  and  pub- 
licly comment  upon,  the  implementation  of 
its  recommended  priorities  and  policies  by 
the  Department  and  the  Congress. 

■•(c)  Research  Priorities  Plan.— In  co- 
operation with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Board  shall— 

••(1)  survey  and  assess  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  education  research,  development  and 
dissemination  to  identify  disciplines  and 
areas  of  inquiry  within  the  priority  research, 
development  and  dissemination  needs  identi- 
fied in  section  405(b)(3)  in  which  the  state  of 


knowledge  is  insufficient  and  which  warrant 
further  investigation,  taking  into  account 
the  views  of  both  education  researchers  and 
practicing  educators; 

■■(2)  consult  with  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel  and  other  authorities  on  edu- 
cation to  identify  national  priorities  for  the 
improvement  of  education: 

•■(3)  actively  solicit  recommendations  from 
education  researchers,  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, cultural  leaders,  parents,  and 
others  throughout  the  Nation  through  such 
means  as  periodic  regional  forums: 

••(4)  provide  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  and  assurance  of  a 
strong  infrastructure  for  education,  re- 
search, and  development  in  the  United 
States:  and 

■■(5)  on  the  basis  of  such  recommendations, 
develop  a  research  priorities  program  which 
shall  recommend  priorities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Office  over  the 
next  5-.  10-.  and  15-year  periods,  including  as 
priorities  those  areas  of  inquiry  in  which  fur- 
ther research,  development  and  dissemina- 
tion— 

••(A)  is  necessary  to  attain  the  goals  for 
the  improvement  of  education  identified  in 
paragraph  (2); 

■(B)  promises  to  yield  the  greatest  prac- 
tical benefits  to  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cators in  terms  of  improving  education;  and 

•■(C)  will  not  be  undertaken  in  sufficient 
scope  or  intensity  by  the  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  entities  engaged  in  education 
research  and  development. 

■■(d»  Contents  of  Plan— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  research  and  prior- 
ities plan  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall,  at 
a  minimum — 

■(A)  set  forth  specific  objectives  which  can 
be  expected  to  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  a 
Federal  investment  in  the  priorities  set  forth 
in  the  plan: 

■■(B)  include  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  research  and  development  on  cross- 
cutting  issues  which  should  be  carried  out 
jointly  by  2  or  more  of  the  research  insti- 
tutes: and 

■■(C)  include  an  evaluative  summary  of  the 
educational  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years 
which  shall  describe — 

■■(i)  what  has  been  learned  as  a  result  of 
such  activities: 

'■(ii)  how  such  new  knowledge  or  under- 
standing extends  or  otherwise  relates  to 
what  had  been  previously  known  or  under- 
stood; 

■■(iii)  the  implications  of  such  new  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  for  educational  prac- 
tice and  school  reform;  and 

"(iv)  any  development,  reform,  and  other 
assistance  activities  which  have  utilized 
such  knowledge  or  understanding  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  efforts. 

•■(2)  Report.— 

■■(A)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  and  October  1  of  every 
second  year  thereafter,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  report  specifying  the 
proposed  research  priorities  of  the  Office  and 
allow  a  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  report  for  public 
comment  and  suggestions. 

■•(B)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  60-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  specifying  the  research  priorities  of 
the  Office  and  any  public  comment  and  sug- 
gestions obtained  under  such  subparagraph. 


•■(e)  Additional  Responsibilities  of  the 
Board.— It  shall  also  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board  to — 

•■(1)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  co- 
ordination activities  described  in  section  405: 
•■(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  persons  qualified  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  for  e.ach 
research  institute  established  by  section 
405B  after  making  special  efforts  to  identify 
qualified  women  and  minorities  and  solicit- 
ing and  giving  due  consideration  to  rec- 
ommendations from  professional  associa- 
tions and  interested  members  of  the  public: 

'■(3)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  are  qualified  to  fulfill  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement: 
and 

•■(4)  review  and  approve  standards  for  the 
conduct  and  evaluation  of  research  devel- 
oped by  the  Assistant  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h)  of  section  405. 
■■(f)  Standing  Subcom.mittees.— 
••(1)  Establishment;  functtions.— The 
Board  shall  establish  a  standing  subcommit- 
tee for  each  of  the  Institutes  established  by 
subsection  (a)  of  section  405B  and  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination 
established  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  405C 
which  shall  advise,  assist,  consult  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  Board,  the  Director  of  such 
entity  and  the  Congress  on  matters  related 
to  the  activities  carried  out  by  and  through 
such  entities. 
■■(2)  Composition.— 

■■(A)  Each  standing  subcommittee  shall 
consist  of  3  members  of  the  Board  and  6  addi- 
tional individuals  appointed  by  the  Board 
who  have  significant  experience  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  disciplines  relevant  to  the 
purposes  of  the  entity  for  which  the  sub- 
committee is  established. 

■■(B)  The  Board  shall  assure  that  the  mem- 
bership of  each  subcommittee  includes  both 
educational  researchers  and  persons  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  needs  of  practition- 
ers, including  cla.ssroom  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  members  of  State  or  local 
boards  of  education. 

•■(g)  Powers  of  the  Board.— In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  powers,  and  responsibil- 
ities, the  Board— 

■■(1)  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  appoint  a  di- 
rector to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  who  shall  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  and  managing  the  activities  of  the 
Board  and  perform  such  other  functions  the 
Board  determines  to  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate; 

"(2)  shall  hire  its  own  staff  through  rou- 
tine government  procedures; 

■■(3)  may  arrange  for  the  detail  of  staff  per- 
sonnel and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government: 

■■(4)  may  enter  into  contracts,  or  make 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions; 

"(5)  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  made  or  entered  into  by 
the  Office: 

■■(6)  may,  to  the  extent  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  law.  obtain  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
such  information  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities; 


■■(7)  may  convene  workshops  and  con- 
ferences, collect  data,  and  establish  sub- 
committees which  may  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  nonmember  consult- 
ants (including  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment) with  expertise  in  the  particular  area 
addressed  by  such  subcommittees;  and 

■■(8)  shall  establish  such  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  govern  its  operations  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  to  the  extent  otherwise  per- 
mitted b.v  law. 

■■(h)  Membership  in  General.— 

■■(1)  Qualifications.— The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  eminent  persons  who.  by  vir- 
tue of  their  training,  experience,  and  back- 
ground, are  exceptionally  qualified  to  ap- 
praise the  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  of  the  Nation  and  to  establish 
policies  and  priorities  to  govern  future  Fed- 
eral investment  in  educational  research,  de- 
velopment, and  dissemination. 

■■(2)  Broad  represe.ntation.— Due  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  gender,  race, 
and  ethnicity  of  appointees  to  assure  that 
the  Board  is  broadly  representative  of  the  di- 
versity of  the  Nation. 

■•(3)  Limitation.— A  voting  member  of  the 
Board  may  not  serve  on  any  other  governing 
or  advisory  board  within  the  Department  of 
Education. 

■■(4)  Conflict  of  interest.— a  voting 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  considered  a 
special  Government  employee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

■■(i)  Secretarial  Appoint.ments.— The 
Board  shall  consist  of  18  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Board — 

■■(1)  seven  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
researchers  in  the  field  of  education  who 
have  been  nominated  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Education  (giving  due  consideration  to 
recommendations  made  by  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association),  includ- 
ing persons  who  are  among  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  early  childhood  education  and 
the  education  of  at-risk  students; 

■'(2)  five  shall  be  outstanding  field-based 
professional  educators; 

■■(3)  one  shall  be  a  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cer; 

'■(4)  one  shall  be  a  local  education  agency 
school  superintendent  or  principal; 

■■(5)  one  shall  be  a  member  of  a  State  or 
local  board  of  education  or  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs-funded  school  board; 

■■(6)  one  shall  be  a  professional  librarian, 
school  library  media  specialist,  library  ad- 
ministrator, or  library  science  educator: 

■•(7)  one  shall  be  a  parent  with  extensive 
experience  in  promoting  parental  involve- 
ment in  education;  and 

••(8)  one  shall  be  an  individual  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  with  significant  experience 
in  promoting  private  sector  involvement  in 
education. 

••(j)  Require.ments  for  Nominations  by 
THE  National  academy  of  sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Education.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  making  nominations 
for  the  members  of  the  Board  described  in 
subsection  (i)(l),  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Edu- 
cation— 

■■(A)  may  not  nominate  any  individual  who 
is  an  elected  officer  or  employee  of  such  or- 
ganizations: and 

■■(B)  shall  each  nominate  not  less  than  5 
individuals  for  each  of  the  positions  on  the 
Board  for  which  such  organization  has  re- 
sponsibility for  making  nominations. 

■•(2)  Request  for  additional  nomina- 
tions.—In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 


termines that  none  of  the  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  the  National  Academy  of  Education  meets 
the  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
Board  specified  in  subsection  (i),  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  that  such  organization 
make  additional  nominations. 

•■(k»  Nomin.^tions  for  Board  Member- 
ship.—Prior  to  appointing  any  member  of 
the  Board,  the  Secretary  shall  actively  so- 
licit and  give  due  consideration  to  rec- 
ommendations of  persons  qualified  for  nrtem- 
bership  on  the  board  from  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  the  National  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  the  American  Library  A.ssocia- 
tion.  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education,  the  National  In- 
dian School  Board  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Tribal  Schools,  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Education  Association,  and 
other  education-related  organizations  and 
interested  members  of  the  public. 

••(1)  Ex  Officio  Members— The  ex  officio, 
nonvoting  members  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude the  Assistant  Secretary  and  may  also 
include— 

••(1)  the  Director  of  Research  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

••(2)  the  Director  of  Research  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor; 

•■(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

■■(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health; 

■■(5)  the  chair  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts; 

■■(6)  the  chair  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities: 

■■(7)  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  and 

■■(8)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

•■(m)  Chair.— The  Board  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  appointed  members 
who  shall  serve  for  a  renewable  term  of  2 
years. 

"(n)  Terms  of  Office.— 

••(1)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  term  of  office  of 
each  voting  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  5 
years. 

■•(2)  Exceptions.— 

••(A)  Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  or.  the  Board  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  individual  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

••(B)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  who  first  take  office  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Educational  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Dissemination  Ex- 
cellence Act  shall,  as  designated  by  a  ran- 
dom selection  process  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, be  as  follows: 

•■(i)  2  years  for  each  of  6  members  of  the 
Board. 

■•(ii)  3  years  for  each  of  6  members  of  the 
Board. 

■'(iii)  5  years  for  each  of  6  members  of  the 
Board. 

■■(3)  Prohibition  on  certain  consecutive 
terms.— An  individual  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  10  consecutive  years 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  10th  year. 

■■(0)  Meetings  of  Board.— 

■■(1)  Initial  meeting.— The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  is 
held  not  later  than  May  15. 1994. 


••(2)  Subsequent  meetings— The  Board 
shall  meet  quarterly,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
and  when  at  least  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  make  a  written  request  to  meet. 

■■(3)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

■■(4)  Open  meetings— The  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552b)  shall  apply 
to  meetings  of  the  Board. "■. 

PART  C— NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

SEC.  231.  ESTABLISHMENT  WITHIN  OFFICE  OF 
EDtCA'nONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Part  A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended  by  section  221  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
405A  the  following  new  section: 

■national  research  institutes 

■■Sec.  405B.  (a)  Establishment  of  Insti- 
tutes.—in  order  to  fulfill  the  research  and 
development  purposes  of  the  Office,  and  to 
carry  out.  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
established  by  the  Board,  a  program  of  high- 
quality  and  rigorously  evaluated  research 
and  development  that  is  capable  of  improv- 
ing Federal,  State,  Indian  tribal,  and  local 
education  policies  and  practices,  there  are 
established  within  the  Office  the  following 
institutes: 

•■(1)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  At-Risk  Students. 

■■(2)  The  National  Institute  for  Innovation 
in  Educational  Governance.  Finance,  Policy- 
Making,  and  Management. 

••(3)  The  National  Institute  for  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education. 

■■(4)  The'  National  Institute  on  Student 
Achievement. 

■■(5)  The  National  Institute  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education.  Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Edu- 
cation. 

■■(b)  Directors.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Each  Institute  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  from  among  persons  who 
have  significant  experience  and  expertise  in 
the  disciplines  relevant  to  the  purposes  of 
such  Institute.  Prior  to  making  such  ap- 
pointment, the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit and  give  due  consideration  to  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Board  of  persons 
qualfied  to  fulfill  the  position. 

■•(2)  Term  of  office.— The  Director  of  each 
Institute  shall  serve  for  a  renewable  term  of 
3  years. 

■■(3)  Reporting.— Each  Director  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  Institute  and 
shall  work  with  the  other  directors  to  pro- 
mote research  syntheses  across  the  Insti- 
tutes. 

•■(c)  Authorities  and  Duties.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
Institute  wats  established— 

■■(A)  directly: 

■■(B)  through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  regional  educational  laboratories, 
public  and  private  organizations,  institu- 
tions, agencies,  and  individuals,  which  may 
include— 

■■(i)  grants  to  support  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  which  are— 

■•(I)  awarded  competitively  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  6  and  not  more  than  10  years; 

■■(II)  funded  at  not  less  than  J2.000.000  an- 
nually in  order  to  support  a  full  range  of 
basic  research,  applied  research  and  dissemi- 
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nation  activities,  which  may  also  include  de- 
velopment activities:  and 

"(III)  established  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  consortium  with  public  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  by  inter- 
state agencies  established  by  compact  which 
operate  subsidiary  bodies  established  to  con- 
duct postsecondary  educational  research  and 
development; 

••(ii)  public-private  research  partnerships 
established  by  a  State  or  local  education 
agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-funded 
school,  or  tribal  department  of  education,  in 
concert  with  a  private  organization  and  a 
team  of  educational  researchers,  for  which 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
project; 

"(iii)  meritorious  unsolicited  proposals  for 
educational  research  and  related  activities; 

"(iv)  proposals  that  are  specifically  invited 
or  requested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  a 
competitive  basis;  and 

"(V)  dis-sertation  grants,  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  2  years  and  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  S20.000  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  the 
arts  to  support  research  by  such  scholars  in 
the  field  of  education; 

"(C)  through  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance; and 

'•(D)  through  the  award  of  fellowships  to 
support  graduate  study  in  educational  re- 
search by  qualified  African-American.  His- 
panic. American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native, 
and  other  individuals  from  groups  which 
have  been  traditionally  underrepresented  in 
the  field  of  educational  research  which 
shall— 

••(i)  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  for  a 
period  of  3  years;  and 

■•(ii)  provide  stipends  to  each  fellow  in  an 
amount  which  shall  be  set  at  a  level  of  sup- 
port comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships, except  that  such  amounts  shall  be  ad- 
justed as  necessary  so  as  not  to  exceed  each 
fellow's  demonstrated  level  of  need. 

••(2)  Scope  and  focus  of  activities.— In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  each  In- 
stitute is  established,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall— 

••(A)  maintain  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween applied  and  basic  research; 

••(B)  significantly  expand  the  role  of  field- 
initiated  research  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
education  research  and  development  needs 
by  reserving  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  available  to  each  Institute  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  support  field-initiated  research 
described  in  clauses  (iii)  through  (v)  of  para- 
graph (1); 

••(C)  provide  for  and  maintain  a  stable 
foundation  of  long-term  research  and  devel- 
opment on  core  issues  and  concerns  con- 
ducted through  university-based  research 
and  development  centers  by  reserving  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amounts  available 
to  each  Institute  in  any  fiscal  year  to  sup- 
port such  research  and  development  centers; 

"(D)  support  and  provide  research  informa- 
tion that  leads  to  policy  formation  for  State 
legislatures.  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  other  policy  and  governing  bod- 
ies, to  assist  such  entities  in  identifying  and 
developing  effective  policies  to  promote  stu- 
dent achievement  and  school  improvement; 
and 

••(E)  coordinate  the  Institute's  activities 
with  the  activities  of  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  and  with  other  edu- 
cational service  organizations  in  designing 
the  Institute's  research  agenda  and  projects 


in  order  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of 
such  Institute  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
the  educational  field  and  to  bring  research 
findings  directly  into  schools  to  ensure 
greatest  access  at  the  local  level  to  the  lat- 
est research  developments. 

••(3)  Requirements  regarding  fina.ncial 
ASSISTANCE. — No  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless— 

"(A)  sufficient  notice  of  the  availability  of. 
and  opportunity  to  compete  for.  assistance 
has  first  been  provided  to  potential  appli- 
cants through  notice  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  or  other  appropriate  means; 

'(B)  it  has  been  evaluated  through  peer  re- 
view in  accordance  with  the  standards  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  section 
405; 

••(C)  it  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h)  of  section  405; 

••(D)  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  which  exceeds  $500,000 
for  a  single  fiscal  year  or  $1,000,000  for  more 
than  one  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4); 
and 

••(E)  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  to  support  a  research 
and  development  center,  all  applications  for 
such  assistance  have  been  evaluated  by  inde- 
pendent experts  according  to  standards  and 
criteria  which  include — 

■•(i)  whether  applicants  have  assembled  a 
critical  mass  of  high  quality  researchers  suf- 
ficient to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  center; 

•'(ii)  whether  the  proposed  organizational 
structure  and  arrangements  will  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center; 

"(iii)  whether  there  is  a  substantial  staff 
commitment  to  the  work  of  the  center; 

••(iv)  whether  the  directors  and  staff  will 
devote  adequate  time  to  center  activities; 
and 

••(v)  review  of  the  contributions  of  primary 
researchers  (other  than  researchers  at  the 
proposed  center)  to  evaluate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  primary  researcher's  experi- 
ences and  expertise  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
posed center  activities,  and  the  adequacy  of 
such  primary  researcher's  time  commitment 
to  achievement  of  the  mission  of  the  center. 

••(4)  Board  review  of  certain  proposed 
gra.nt  and  contract  actions.— The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  may  not  solicit  any  contract 
bid  or  issue  a  request  for  proposals  or  appli- 
cations for  any  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment the  amount  of  which  exceeds  $500.0(X)  in 
any  single  fiscal  year  or  which  exceeds  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  more  than 
one  fiscal  year  unless  the  Board  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  such  proposed  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  action 
and  to  provide  written  comments  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  with  respect  to  whether— 

•'(A)  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed action  are  consistent  with  the  Re- 
search Priorities  Plan;  and 

'•(B)  the  methodology  and  approach  of  the 
proposed  action  are  sound  and  adequate  to 
achieve  its  stated  objectives. 

••(5)  Historically  underutilized  re- 
searchers and  institutions.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  ini- 
tiatives and  programs  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  each  Institute 
of  groups  of  researchers  and  institutions 
that  have  been  historically  underutilized  in 
Federal  educational  research  activities,  in- 
cluding— 

••(A)  researchers  who  are  women.  African- 
American,  Hispanic,  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native,  or  other  ethnic  minorities; 


••(B)  promising  young  or  new  researchers 
in  the  field,  such  as  postdoctoral  students 
and  recently  appointed  assistant  or  associate 
professors; 

"(C)  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, triball.v  controlled  community  col- 
leges, and  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  large  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents; 

"(D)  institutions  of  higher  education  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas;  and 

"(E)  institutions  and  researchers  located 
in  States  and  regions  of  the  Nation  which 
have  historically  received  the  least  Federal 
support  for  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

"(6)  Additional  authorities. —The  Assist- 
ant Secretary— 

"(A)  may  obtain  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5  but  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  in  such  section  on  the  period  of 
service)  the  services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants with  scientific  or  professional  qualifica- 
tions in  the  disciplines  relevant  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Institute; 

"(B)  may  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(C)  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services;  and 

"(D)  may  accept  unconditional  gifts  made 
to  the  Office  to  support  its  activities. 

"(d)  National  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation OF  At-Risk  Students.— 

"(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  rate  of  decline  in  our  urban 
schools  is  escalating  at  a  rapid  pace.  Student 
performance  in  most  inner  city  schools 
grows  worse  each  year.  At  least  half  of  all 
students  entering  ninth  grade  fail  to  grad- 
uate 4  years  later  and  many  more  students 
from  high-poverty  backgrounds  leave  school 
with  skills  that  are  inadequate  for  today's 
workplace.  In  1988  the  average  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP) 
reading  score  of  white  17  year-olds  was  ap- 
proximately 20  points  higher  than  that  of  Af- 
rican-American 17  year-olds  and  25  points 
higher  than  that  of  Hispanic  17  year-olds. 
None  of  the  existing  Federal  educational  re- 
search and  development  programs  are  ade- 
quately addressing  this  obvious  emergency. 

"(B)  Rural  schools  enroll  a  disproportion- 
ately large  share  of  the  Nation's  poor  and  at- 
risk  students  and  yet  often  lack  the  means 
to  address  effectively  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren. Intensive  efforts  must  be  made  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  geographic  isolation, 
declining  population,  inadequate  financial 
resources  and  other  impediments  to  the  edu- 
cational success  of  children  residing  in  rural 
areas. 

"(C)  By  the  year  2000.  an  estimated  3.4  mil- 
lion school  age  children  with  limited  English 
language  proficiency  will  be  entering  the 
school  system.  The  Federal  Government 
must  develop  effective  policies  and  programs 
to  address  the  educational  needs  of  this 
growing  population  of  children  who  are  at  in- 
creased risk  for  educational  failure. 

"(D)  An  educational  emergency  exists  in 
those  urban  and  rural  areas  where  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  children  who  live  in 
poverty.  The  numbers  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  will  substantially  in- 
crease by  the  year  2020.  when  the  number  of 
impoverished  children  alone  will  be  16.5  mil- 
lion, a  33  percent  increase  over  the  12.4  mil- 
lion children  in  poverty  in  1987. 

••(E)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  are   keenly  at-risk  of  educational 


failure,  with  demonstrated  high  dropout,  il- 
literacy and  poverty  rates,  and  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, social  and  geographic  isolation.  The 
estimated  400.000  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
student  population  from  over  500  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  tribes,  is  small  and  scattered 
throughout  remote  reservations  and  villages 
in  32  States,  and  in  off-reservation  rural  and 
urban  communities  where  Indians  constitute 
but  a  small  percentage  of  public  school  stu- 
dent bodies.  To  meaningfully  address  the 
special  educational  needs  of  this  historically 
under-served  population,  the  existing  re- 
search and  development  system  must  be 
opened  to  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people 
to  identify  needs  and  design  ways  to  address 
such  needs. 

••(F)  Minority  scholars  as  well  as  institu- 
tions and  groups  that  have  been  historically 
committed  to  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  at-risk  students  need  to  be  more 
fully  mobilized  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  programs,  models,  practices, 
and  schools  capable  of  responding  to  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  students  who  are  educationally 
at-risk. 

••(2)  PURPOSE.— It  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  At-Risk 
Students  to  carry  out  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment to  provide  nonpartisan,  research- 
based  leadership  to  the  Nation  as  it  seeks  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents who  are  at-risk  for  educational  failure, 
particularly  children  who  reside  in  inner  city 
and  rural  areas,  and  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  children  of  limited  English  proficiency. 
Such  program  shall— 

"(A)  undertake  research  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  from  which  to  identify,  de- 
velop, evaluate,  and  assist  others  to  rep- 
licate and  adapt  interventions,  programs, 
and  models  which  promote  greater  achieve- 
ment and  educational  success  by  at-risk  stu- 
dents, such  as— 

"•(i)  methods  of  instruction  and  edu- 
cational practices  (including  community 
services)  which  improve  the  achievement 
and  retention  of  at-risk  students; 

••(ii)  means  by  which  parents  and  commu- 
nity resources  and  institutions  (including 
cultural  institutions)  can  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  achievement  of  at-risk 
students; 

""(iii)  the  training  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  to  work  more  effectively  with  at-risk 
students; 

•'(iv)  the  most  effective  uses  of  technology 
in  the  education  of  at-risk  students; 

"(V)  programs  designed  to  promote  gender 
equity  in  schools  that  serve  at-risk  students; 
and 

'•(vi)  methods  of  assessing  the  achievement 
of  students  which  are  sensitive  to  cultural 
differences,  provide  multiple  methods  of  as- 
sessing student  learning,  support  student  ac- 
quisition of  higher  order  capabilities,  and  en- 
able identification  of  the  effects  of  inequal- 
ities in  the  resources  available  to  support 
the  learning  of  children  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; and 

"(B)  maximize  the  participation  of  those 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  serve  the  greatest  number  of  at-risk 
students  in  inner  city  and  rural  areas,  and  on 
Indian  reservations,  including  model  collabo- 
rative programs  between  schools  and  school 
systems,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
cultural  institutions,  and  community  orga- 
nizations. 

"(3)  CO.MPREHENSIVE  RESEARCH   PROGRAM  — 

The  Institute  shall  support  a  diverse  and 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  de- 


velopment which  shall  include  research  re- 
lated to  the  educational  needs  of— 

••(A)  at-risk  students  who  reside  in  urban 
areas; 

"(B)  at-risk  students  who  reside  in  rural 
areas; 

••(C)  children  with  limited  English  lan- 
guage proficiency:  and 

••(D)  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students. 

••(4)  CONSULTATION  WITH  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA 

NATIVE  EDUCATORS.— All  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  supported  by  the  Institute 
which  relate  to  the  education  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students  shall  be  developed  in 
close  consultation  with  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  researchers  and  educators,  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges,  tribal  de- 
partments of  education,  and  others  with  ex- 
pertise in  the  needs  of  Indian  and  Native 
Alaska  students. 
••(e)  NATIONAL  Institute  for  In.novation  in 

EDUCATIONAL  GOVERNANCE.  FINANCE.  POLICY- 
MAKING. AND  Management.— 

••(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows; 

••(A)  Many  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States— 

••(i)  are  structured  according  to  models 
that  are  ineffective  and  rely  on  notions  of 
management  and  governance  that  may  be 
outdated  or  insufficient  for  the  challenges  of 
the  next  century;  and 

■•(ii)  are  unsuccessful  in  equipping  all  stu- 
dents with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  succeed  as  citizens  and  in  the  working 
world. 

"(B)  New  approaches  are  needed  in  the  gov- 
ernance and  management  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  with  the  United  States 
at  the  State,  local,  school  building  and  class- 
room level. 

'•(C)  Not  enough  is  known  about  the  effects 
of  various  systems  of  school  governance  and 
management  on  student  achievement  to  pro- 
vide sound  guidance  to  policymakers  as  they 
pursue  school  restructuring  and  reform. 

"(D)  A  concentrated  Federal  effort  is  need- 
ed to  support  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  evaluation  of  approaches  to 
school  governance,  finance  and  management 
which  promise  to  improve  education  equity 
and  excellence  throughout  the  Nation. 

"(2)  Purpose.— It  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Innovation  in  Edu- 
cational Governance.  Finance.  Policy-Mak- 
ing.  and  Management  to  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  provide  non- 
partisan, research -based  leadership  to  the 
Nation  as  it  seeks  to  improve  student 
achievement  through  school  restructuring 
and  reform.  Such  program  shall— 

"(A)  undertake  research  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  from  which  to  identify,  de- 
velop and  evaluate  approaches  in  govern- 
ance, finance,  policy-making,  and  manage- 
ment at  the  State,  local,  tribal,  school  build- 
ing and  classroom  level  which  promise  to  im- 
prove educational  equity  and  excellence, 
such  as — 

""(i)  open  enrollment  programs,  magnet 
schools  and  other  s.vstems  through  which 
parents  may  select  the  public  schools  and 
educational  programs  in  which  their  chil- 
dren are  enrolled; 

•"(ii)  innovative  school  design,  including 
lengthening  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year,  reducing  class  size  and  building  profes- 
sional development  Into  the  weekly  school 
schedule; 

"(iii)  effective  approaches  to  organizing 
learning; 

••(iv)  effective  ways  of  grouping  students 
for  learning  so  that  a  student  is  not  labeled 
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or  stigmatized  in  ways  that  may   impede 
such  student's  achievement; 

••(v)  effective  approaches  to  organizing, 
structuring,  and  financing  vocational  edu- 
cation: 

••(vi)  the  provision  of  financial  and  other 
rewards  and  incentives  based  on  performance 
to  improve  student  achievement; 

••(vii)  the  use  of  regulatory  flexibility  on 
the  State  or  district  level  to  promote  inno- 
vation and  school  restructuring; 

••(viii)  school-based  management; 

"(ix)  the  restructuring  of  school  finance 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  pro- 
mote greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources for  education  and  to  maximize  the 
allocation  of  such  resources  to  support  direct 
learning; 

'"(x)  expanding  the  role  of  teachers  in  pol- 
icymaking and  administration  at  the  school 
and  district-wide  level: 

"•(xi)  programs  designed  to  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  families  in  the 
management  and  governance  of  schools  and 
the  education  of  their  children; 

••(xii)  effective  approaches  to  increasing 
the  representation  of  women  and  minorities 
among  leadership  and  management  positions 
in  education; 

••(xiii)  approaches  to  systemic  reforms  in- 
volving the  coordination  of  multiple  policies 
of  each  level  of  government  to  promote  high- 
er levels  of  student  achievement; 

■•(xiv)  approaches  to  coordinated  services 
for  children:  and 

••(XV)  policies  related  to  school  to  work 
transitions  and  preparing  noncoUege-bound 
students;  and 

••(B)  undertake  research  and  development 
activities  necessary  to  provide  information 
on  the  skills  required  for  successful  edu- 
cational leadership  at  the  State,  tribal,  and 
local  level  and  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
school  leaders  and  administrators  to  improve 
the  educational  environment  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

'•(3)  Research  on  educational  choice.— In 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Institute,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  conduct  or  support 
research  on  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  United  States 
would  be  improved  by  providing  public  funds 
to  parents  for  the  costs  of  attendance  of 
their  children  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  parents'  choice. 

••(f)  National  Institute  for  Early  Child- 
hood Development  and  Education.— 

""(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(A)  The  Nation  has  set  as  a  goal  that  all 
children  should  arrive  at  school  ready  to 
learn. 

"(B)  Despite  efforts  to  expand  and  improve 
preschool  programs,  many  children  still 
reach  school  age  unprepared  to  benefit  from 
formal  education  programs. 

■•(C)  Early  intervention  for  disadvantaged 
children  from  conception  to  age  five  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  highly  cost-effective 
strategy  for  reducing  later  expenditures  on  a 
wide  variety  of  health,  developmental,  and 
educational  problems  that  often  interfere 
with  learning.  Long-term  studies  of  the  ben- 
efits of  preschool  education  have  a  dem- 
onstrated return  on  investment  ranging  from 
three  to  six  dollars  for  every  one  dollar 
spent. 

••(D)  The  Federal  government  should  play  a 
central  role  in  providing  research-based  in- 
formation on  early  childhood  education  mod- 
els which  enhance  children's  development 
and  ultimately  their  success  in  school. 

•'(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Development 
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and  Education  is  to  carry  out  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  research  and  development  to 
provide  nonpartisan,  research-based  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation  as  it  seeks  to  improve 
early  childhood  development  and  education. 
Such  program  shall  identify,  develop,  evalu- 
ate, and  assist  others  to  replicate  sound  poli- 
cies and  practices  that  may  include — 

"(A)  social  and  educational  development  of 
all  infants,  toddlers,  and  preschool  children; 

"(B)  the  role  of  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity in  promoting  the  successful  social  and 
educational  development  of  children  from 
birth  to  age  five; 

"(C)  training  and  preparation  of  teachers 
and  other  professional  and  paraprofessional 
preschool  and  child  care  workers; 

"(D)  the  structure  and  environment  of 
early  childhood  education  and  child  care  set- 
tings which  lead  to  improved  social  and  edu- 
cational development; 

••(E)  practices  and  approaches  which  sus- 
tain the  benefits  of  effective  preschool  and 
child  care  programs; 

••(F)  effective  learning  methods  and  cur- 
riculum for  early  childhood  learning,  includ- 
ing access  to  current  materials  in  libraries; 

•(G)  the  importance  of  family  literacy  and 
parental  involvement  in  student  learning; 

•■(H)  the  impact  that  outside  influences 
have  on  learning,  including  television,  and 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse:  and 

•■(I)  methods  for  integrating  learning  in 
settings  other  than  the  classroom,  such  as 
within  families  and  communities,  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  character  development  and 
the  value  of  hard  work. 

■■(3)  Cert.-\in  requirements.— In  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  place  special  emphasis  on  the  special 
early  childhood  education  needs  of  at-risk 
children,  children  with  disabilities,  and  girls; 
and 

••(B)  ensure  that  its  research  and  develop- 
ment program  provides  information  that  can 
be  utilized  in  improving  the  major  Federal 
early  childhood  education  programs,  includ- 
ing Head  Start.  Even  Start,  chapter  1  pre- 
school programs,  and  part  H  of  the  Individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  early  childhood  de- 
velopment programs. 

••(g)  National  Institute  on  Student 
Achievement.— 

■•(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(A)  The  current  achievement  levels  of 
students  in  the  Nation  are  far  below  those 
that  might  indicate  competency  in  challeng- 
ing subject  matter  in  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography  and  other 
areas,  or  across  the  subject  areas. 

••(B)  Very  few  students  demonstrate  that 
they  can  use  their  minds  well.  In  recent  as- 
sessments, more  students  are  gaining  basic 
skills,  yet  fewer  are  demonstrating  a  grasp 
of  higher-level  applications  of  those  skills. 

••(C)  During  the  past  20  years,  relatively 
little  has  changed  in  how  students  are 
taught.  Despite  much  research  suggesting 
better  alternatives,  classrooms  are  still 
dominated  by  textbooks,  teacher  lectures, 
and  short-answer  activity  sheets  and  un- 
equal patterns  of  student  attention. 

•■(D)  Despite  progress  in  narrowing  the 
gaps,  the  differences  in  performance  between 
white  students  and  their  minority  counter- 
parts remain  unacceptably  large.  While 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  gen- 
der gap  in  mathematics,  it  still  remains  at 
higher  levels  of  problem  solving.  Too  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  gender 
performance  gaps  favoring  males  in  science 
and  females  in  writing. 


"(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Student  Achievement  is  to 
carry  out  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  development  to  pro- 
vide research-based  leadership  to  the  Nation 
as  it  seeks  to  improve  student  achievement 
in  English,  mathematics,  science,  history, 
geography,  and  other  subject  areas  and 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  subject  areas. 
Such  program  shall— 

••(A)  identify,  develop,  and  evaluate  Inno- 
vative and  exemplary  methods  to  improve 
student  knowledge  at  all  levels  in  English, 
mathematics,  science.  histor.v.  geography, 
civics  and  government,  foreign  languages, 
arts  and  humanities,  economics,  and  other 
subject  areas,  such  as — 

••(i)  student  learning  and  assessment  in 
various  subject  matters; 

'•(ii)  the  effects  of  organizational  patterns 
on  the  delivery  of  instruction,  including  is- 
sues of  grouping  and  tracking,  ungraded 
classrooms,  and  on  the  effects  of  various 
pedagogies,  including  the  issues  of  tech- 
nology in  education: 

••(iii)  the  best  methods  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion; 

■•(iv)  methods  to  improve  the  process  of 
reading,  the  craft  of  writing,  the  growth  of 
reasoning  skills,  and  the  development  of  in- 
formation-finding skills; 

••(V)  enabling  students  to  develop  higher 
order  thinking  skills: 

••(vi)  methods  to  teach  effectively  all  stu- 
dents in  mixed-ability  classrooms: 

••(vii)  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assess- 
ment, in  vocational  education: 

••(viii)  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  efforts  to  provide  gen- 
der-fair educational  opportunities  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students;  and 

■•(ix)  programs,  policies,  approaches  which 
promote  gender  equity  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education: 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  in 
the  areas  of  human  learning,  cognition,  and 
performance,  including  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  education  contexts  which  pro- 
mote excellence  in  learning  and  instruction, 
and  motivational  issues  which  provide  a  key 
to  learning; 

••(C)  identify,  develop,  and  evaluate  "pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  academic 
achievement  and  narrow  racial  and  gender 
performance  gaps  in  a  variety  of  subject 
areas,  including  research  and  development 
on  methods  of  involving  parents  in  their 
children's  education  and  ways  to  involve 
business,  industry  and  other  community 
partners  in  promoting  excellence  in  schools: 
and 

•'(D)  include  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  assessment  which — 

••(i)  addresses  such  issues  as— 

••(I)  the  validity,  reliability,  generaliz- 
ability.  fairness,  costs,  relative  merits,  and 
most  appropriate  uses  of  various  approaches 
and  methods  of  assessing  student  learning 
and  achievement; 

•■(II)  methods  and  approaches  to  assessing 
student  opportunities  to  learn  (including  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  the  availability  of 
resources  necessary  to  support  learning)  and 
evaluating  the  quality  of  school  environ- 
ment; 

••(III)  the  design,  development,  evaluation, 
and  validation  of  model  performance-based 
and  other  alternative  or  innovative  formats 
or  uses  of  assessments; 

••(IV)  the  impact  of  high-stakes  uses  of  as- 
sessment on  student  performance  and  moti- 
vation, narrowing  of  curriculum,  teaching 
practices,  and  test  integrity; 


'•(V)  the  fairness  and  impact  of  various 
methods  of  assessment  on  children  of  dif- 
ferent races,  ethnicities,  gender,  socio- 
economic status.  English  language  proficien- 
cies, and  children  with  other  special  needs; 

•'(VI)  standards  of  performance,  quality, 
and  validity  for  various  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  the  means  by  which  such  standards 
should  be  developed: 

••(VII)  current  and  emerging  testing  prac- 
tices of  State  and  local  education  agencies 
within  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other 
nations: 

••(VIII)  the  diverse  effects,  both  intended 
and  unintended,  of  assessments  as  actually 
used  in  the  schools,  including  effects  on  cur- 
riculum and  instruction,  effects  on  equity  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties, effects  on  equity  of  outcomes,  effects  on 
other  procedures  and  standards  for  judging 
students  and  practitioners  and  possible  infla- 
tion of  test  scores: 

••(IX)  identifying  and  evaluating  how  stu- 
dents with  limited  English  language  pro- 
ficiency and  students  with  disabilities  are  in- 
cluded and  accommodated  in  the  various  as- 
sessment programs  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies:  and 

••(X)  the  feasibility  and  validity  of  compar- 
ing or  equating  the  results  of  different  as- 
sessments: 

••(ii)  reflects  recommendations  made  by 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel  (pro- 
vided such  panel  has  been  authorized  by 
law); 

■•(iii)  complies  with  the  "Standards  for 
Educational  and  Psychological  Tests'  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Council  on  Measure- 
ment in  Education,  and  the  American  Edu- 
cational Research  Association: 

"(iv)  is  consistent  with  the  'Criteria  for 
Evaluation  of  Student  Assessment  Systems' 
develojsed  by  the  National  Forum  on  Assess- 
ment: and 

"(V)  complies  with  the  'Code  of  Fair  Test- 
ing Practices  in  Education'  developed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Testing  Practices. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"development"  means  the  development  of  pro- 
totypes for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
evaluation. 

"(h)  National  Institute  for  Postsecond- 
ARY  Education.  Libraries,  and  Lifelong 
Learning.— 

■•(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(A)  The  American  system  of  postsecond- 
ary  education  is  foremost  in  the  world  in  its 
achievement  of  both  academic  excellence 
and  equity  in  access,  but  maintaining  that 
preeminence  requires  renewed  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. Disappointing  student  performance 
on  achievement  tests  and  licensure  examina- 
tions, declining  rates  of  persistence  and  com- 
pletion among  minorities,  and  other  trou- 
bling trends  in  the  quality  of  postsecondary 
education  must  be  addressed  by  the  Nation 
as  part  of  its  overall  drive  to  improve  Amer- 
ican education. 

••(B)  The  need  to  improve  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic productivity  to  meet  the  competitive 
challenges  of  a  new.  international  economy, 
coupled  with  high  levels  of  mobility  in  the 
United  States  labor  market  and  demographic 
changes  in  the  workforce,  now  demands  more 
and  higher  quality  programs  of  learning  and 
training  in  the  American  workplace. 

"(C)  The  more  than  1,000,000  men  and 
women  incarcerated  in  the  Nation's  prisons 
and  jails  are  among  the  most  severely  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  in  the  United  States, 
with  high  rates  of  functional  illiteracy  and 


extremely  low  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment. Since  an  estimated  90  percent  of  these 
individuals  are  expected  to  be  released  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Nation  must  act  to 
assure  that  our  correctional  system  has  the 
means  to  equip  these  Americans  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  they  will  need  to  par- 
ticipate productively  in  our  society. 

"(D)  The  development  of  a  Nation  of  Stu- 
dents' capable  of  and  committed  to  the  pur- 
suit of  formal  and  informal  lifelong  learning 
is  essential  to  sustain  both  national  and  in- 
dividual economic  success  and  to  provide  a 
nurturing  environment  in  which  all  children 
and  youth  can  learn  and  achieve.  Histori- 
cally the  most  effective  community  resource 
for  lifelong  learning,  the  Nation's  public  li- 
brary system  must  expand  and  restructure 
its  delivery  of  services  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  potential  of  new  information 
technologies  to  meet  the  needs  of  learning 
communities. 

••(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Postsecondary  Education,  Li- 
braries, and  Lifelong  Learning  is  to  promote 
greater  coordination  of  Federal  research  and 
development  on  issues  related  to  adult  learn- 
ing and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  research 
and  development  in  adult  learning  to  provide 
nonpartisan,  research-based  leadership  to 
the  Nation  as  it  seeks  to  improve  libraries, 
postsecondary  education,  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing throughout  the  United  States.  Such  pro- 
gram— 

••(A)  shall  promote  greater  coordination, 
cooperation,  and  interaction  among  entities 
within  the  Federal  Government  which  sup- 
port research  and  development  related  to 
postsecondary  education,  libraries,  and  life- 
long learning; 

•■(B)  shall  enable  greater  collaboration 
among  entities  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  support  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  postsecondary  education,  li- 
braries, and  lifelong  learning  by  supporting 
research  and  development  projects  which  are 
carried  out  jointly  by  such  entities: 

"(C)  shall  support  research  and  develop- 
ment in  those  areas  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, libraries,  and  lifelong  learning  which 
are  not  being  addressed  sufficiently  by  other 
entities  within  the  Federal  Government; 

"(D)  may  include  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, development,  replication,  and  eval- 
uation activities  in  such  areas  as — 

■•(i)  methods  of  assessing  and  evaluating 
individual,  program,  and  institutional  per- 
formance; 

••(ii)  the  uses  and  applications  of  new  tech- 
nologies to  improve  program  effectiveness 
and  enhance  student  learning; 

••(iii)  practices,  policies,  and  programs 
which  address  the  unique  needs  of  adult 
learners,  including— 

••(I)  institutional  and  classroom  policies 
and  practices  at  the  postsecondary  level  nec- 
essary to  improve  matriculation,  persist- 
ence, achievement  and  graduation  by  stu- 
dents who  are  economically  disadvantaged, 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  women,  older, 
working,  and  who  have  children; 

••(II)  instructional  practices  and  programs 
which  are  effective  in  correctional  settings; 

••(III)  new  models  of  service  delivery  for 
public  library  systems  which  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  lifelong  learning; 

••(IV)  effective  programs  and  approaches 
which  promote  greater  access  to  and  success 
by  minorities  in  postsecondary  programs 
which  prepare  them  for  scientific,  technical, 
teaching,  and  health  career  fields: 

••(V)  effective  approaches  to  work-based 
learning;  and 


•■(VI)  the  most  effective  training  methods 
for  adults  to  upgrade  education  and  voca- 
tional skills; 

••(iv)  the  effectiveness  of  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities.  Tribally- 
Controlled  Indian  Community  Colleges, 
women's  colleges,  and  other  special  mission 
institutions  in  fulfilling  their  mission  of  pro- 
viding access  and  equal  opportunity  in  high- 
er education: 

"(v)  the  quality  of  higher  education  at  all 
levels  and  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
regional  and  national  accrediting  agencies  in 
assuring  the  quality  and  relevance  of  aca- 
demic goals  and  objectives  established  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education; 

"(vi)  approaches  to  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  colleges,  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  postsecondary  institu- 
tions; 

"(vii)  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary 
educational  opportunity,  including— 

•'(I)  the  role  of  Federal  programs  author- 
ized under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  State  grant  and  work  programs  in 
mitigating  such  barriers; 

••(II)  the  impact  of  the  rising  total  cost  of 
postsecondary  education  on  access  to  higher 
education;  and 

"(HI)  the  extent  and  impact  of  student  re- 
liance on  loans  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher 
education; 

■•(viii)  opportunities  for  adults  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  higher  education  and 
graduate  school,  in  the  context  of  lifelong 
learning  and  information-finding  skills;  and 

•'(ix)  preparing  students  for  a  lifetime  of 
work,  the  ability  to  adapt  through  retrain- 
ing to  the  changing  needs  of  the  work  force 
and  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks. 

••(3)  In\'olvement  of  certain  agencies  and 
organizations.— In  promoting  coordination 
and  collaboration  on  research  and  develop- 
ment on  issues  related  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, libraries,  and  lifelong  learning,  the 
Institute  shall,  as  appropriate,  seek  the  in-- 
volvement  of— 

"(A)  within  the  Department  of  Education— 

"(i)  the  Office  of  Library  Programs; 

••(ii)  the  Office  of  Correctional  Education; 

'•(iii)  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education; 

••(iv)  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research;  and 

•■(V)  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education; 

••(B)  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy; 

•■(C)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards; 

■(D)  the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

■'(E)  the  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services; 

"(F)  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

■■(G)  the  National  Endowment  for  Human- 
ities: 

••(H)  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

••(I)  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice; 

••(J)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

"(K)  the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

••(L)  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

••(4)  In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the 
existing  National  Center  on  Literacy  are 
fully  coordinated  with  those  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Literacy. 

••(i)  Coordination  of  Research  on  Cross- 
Cutting  Issues.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  promote  the  coordination  of  research 
and  development  activities  among  the  Insti- 
tutes established  by  subsection  (a)  to  inves- 
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tigate  those  cross-cutting  disciplines  and 
areas  of  inquiry,  such  as  assessment,  the  use 
of  technology  and  the  training  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators,  which  are  rel- 
evant to  the  missions  of  more  than  one  of 
the  Institutes.  Such  activities  shall— 

••(1)  address  cross-cutting  disciplines  and 
areas  of  inquiry  which  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  are  consistent 
with  the  research  priorities  identified  by  the 
Board; 

••(2)  be  carried  out  jointly  (1)  by  any  one  of 
the  Institutes  and— 

••(A)  one  (or  more)  of  the  Institutes; 

••(B)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics;  or 

"(C)  any  research  and  development  entity 
administered  by  other  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  by  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  Department;  and 

••(3)  meet  all  the  standards  set  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  the  Board  for  other  re- 
search and  development  conducted  by  the  Of- 
fice. 

•■(j)  Program  on  Teaching  and  Teacher 
Education.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  shall  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  program  of  research  in  the 
area  of  teaching,  teacher  education,  and  pro- 
fessional development. 

••(2)  Certain  purposes  of  progr.\m.— In 
carrying  out  the  program  established  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
conduct,  directly  or  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts, basic  and  applied  research  and  ana- 
lytical activities  to  further  knowledge 
about,  make  recommendations,  and  im- 
prove— 

••(A)  the  ability  of  classroom  teachers  and 
schools  to  assist  new  and  diverse  populations 
of  students  in  successfully  assimilating  into 
the  classroom  environment; 

"(B)  the  working  conditions  of  teachers 
and  other  educational  practitioners,  which 
may  include  such  topics  as— 

•■(i)  teacher  isolation; 

■■(ii)  professional  resources  available  to 
teachers; 

••(iii)  continuing  educational  and  profes- 
sional opportunities  available  to  teachers; 

••(iv»  physical  facilities  and  equipment, 
such  as  office  space,  telephone,  computer  ac- 
cess, and  fax  machines  and  television  cable 
access  available  to  teachers  in  the  work  en- 
vironment: 

••(V)  opportunities  for  teachers  to  share  in- 
formation and  resources  with  other  teachers 
and  education  professionals; 

••(Vi)  opportunities  for  advanced  learning 
experience;  and 

••(vii)  the  reduction  of  stress  in  the  teach- 
ing profession; 

••(C)  institutional  program  renewal  and  in- 
struction; 

"(D)  restructuring  of  State  certification  of 
teachers  and  teacher  education  standards; 
and 

"(E)  assisting  in  the  development  of  teach- 
er certification  standards  by  Indian  tribal 
departments  of  education. 

"(3)  Certain  activities.— In  carrying  out 
the  program  established  under  paragraph  (1(. 
the  Assistant  Secretary— 

■■(A)  shall  work  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  professional  organizations  of 
teacher  educators  and  practitioners  to  en- 
courage institutional  program  renewal  and 
restructuring; 

■■(B)  may  conduct,  directly  or  through 
grants  and  contracts  research  on— 
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••(i)  effective  and  reflective  teaching  for 
the  preparation  and  continuin^^  education  of 
teachers; 

■•(ii)  the  use  of  computing  and  multi-made 
technolOKY  to  advance  the  understanding 
and  abilities  of  teacher  educator's  and  class- 
room teachers: 

"(iii)  the  development  and  appraisal  of  cur- 
riculum and  curriculum  materials  for  the 
initial  and  continuing  education  of  teachers 
and  teacher  educators:  and 

"(iv)  strengthening  the  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  programs  for 
continuing  professional  education  and  re- 
newal of  those  who  educate  teachers  for  ini- 
tial or  advanced  licensure  or  certification: 
and 

"(C)  shall  work  with  the  national  regional 
education  laboratories,  the  ERIC  clearing- 
houses, national  education  research  librar.v. 
and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics to  maximize  information  available,  to 
prevent  unneces.sary  duplication  of  efforts 
and  resources,  and  to  ensure  the  results  of 
the  centers  work  are  widely  available. 

••<k)  Rese.arch  on  Educ.^tio.nai.  Tech- 
nology.— The  A.ssistant  Secretary  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive,  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  the  uses  and  applications  of  tech- 
nology in  education.  Such  program- 
ed) may  support  basic  and  applied  re- 
search and  development,  analysis,  evalua- 
tion in  the  area  of  the  uses  and  applications 
of  technology  to  education,  including— 

"■(A)  the  capabilities  of  current  and  emerg- 
ing technologies  and  their  possible  uses  in 
education: 

•■(B)  the  uses  and  applications  of  tech- 
nology— 

■•(i)  to  improve  instruction  within  all  con- 
tent areas  in  the  school  curriculum: 

"(ii)  to  educate  more  effectively  at-risk 
students  and  other  students  with  special 
needs: 

■"(iii)  to  improve  education  in  rural  com- 
munities and  other  remote  areas: 

■■(iv)  to  improve  the  assessment  of  student 
learning  and  achievement: 

■•(V)  to  deliver  preservice  and  inservice 
training  for  teachers,  librarians,  and  school 
administrators:  and 

■■(vi)  to  deliver  and  improve  professional 
development  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams; 

■■(C)  the  cost  and  educational  effectiveness 
of  technologies  used  in  education; 

■•(D)  effective  models  and  approaches  for 
providing  the  preservice  and  inservice  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  en- 
able teachers,  librarians,  and  school  admin- 
istrators, cultural  organizations,  and  others 
to  use  technology  effectively  in  education; 

■■(E)  the  identification  of  barriers  to  great- 
er use  of  technologies  in  education  and  po- 
tential approaches  to  eradicating  or  mitigat- 
ing such  barriers; 

'•(F)  methods  and  approaches  which  can  be 
utilized  by  teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  education  policymakers,  and  edu- 
cational programs  in  cultural  institutions  to 
evaluate  the  quality  and  most  appropriate 
uses  of  software  and  other  technologies  de- 
signed for  use  in  education:  and 

•'(G)  approaches  to  organizing  and  manag- 
ing schools  and  classrooms  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  technology  in  education;  and 

"(2)  shall  be  coordinated  with  related  re- 
search and  development  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
Programs,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

■■(1)  Tha.nsitional  Provisions.— 


(1)  Temporary  reorganization.s.— Upon 
the  enactment  of  the  Educational  Research. 
Development  and  Di.sseminalion  Excellence 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  reorganize  the  re- 
search and  development  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  into  administrative 
units  the  purposes  of  which  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  for  each  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes established  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
administrative  units  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  such  institutes  and  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  dates  upon  which  each  of  the  relevant  in- 
stitutes is  established.  The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  (relating  to  authorities  and  du- 
ties) shall  apply  to  all  activities  undertaken 
by  each  such  administrative  unit. 

■■(2)  D.\TES  KOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OK  INSTI- 
TUTES.—The  National  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  At-Risk  Students,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Innovation  in  Educational  Gov- 
ernance. Finance.  Policy-Making.  and  Man- 
agement, the  National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Development  and  Education,  the 
National  Institute  on  Student  Achievement, 
and  the  National  Institute  on  Postsecondar.v 
Education.  Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Learning 
shall  each  be  established  effective  October  1, 
1994. ••. 

PART  D— NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
DISSEMINATION  SYSTEM 
SEC.    241.    ESTABLISHMENT   WITHIN    OFFICE   OF 
EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND    IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Part  A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended  by  section  231  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
405B  the  following  new  section: 

••NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DISSEMINATION  SYSTEM 

■'Sec.  405C.  (a)  In  General.— 

■(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(A)  In  order  to  improve  the  American 
educational  system  for  all  students,  achieve 
the  national  education  goals,  and  provide  for 
greater  educational  equity,  policymakers, 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  must 
have  ready  access  to  the  best  information 
and  methods  available  as  a  result  of  edu- 
cational research  and  development. 

••(B)  The  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  should  have  as  one  of  its 
primary  purposes  the  dissemination  of  such 
information  and  methods  in  order  to  assist 
the  national  education  reform  effort. 

"(C)  All  current  resources  within  the  Of- 
fice, the  Department,  and  other  agencies 
that  can  help  accomplish  this  goal  should  be 
coordinated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  so  as 
to  form  a  systematic  process  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

••(D)  Education  research  has  the  capacity 
to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  however,  teachers  need  train- 
ing in  the  developmental  skills  necessary  to 
translate  research  into  practice  and  to  allow 
them  to  become  a  cadre  of  knowledgeable 
practitioners  and  leaders  in  educational  im- 
provement. 

"(E)  Adequate  linkages  between  research 
and  development  providers  and  practitioners 
are  essential  to  ensuring  that  research  on  ef- 
fective practice  is  useful,  disseminated  and 
supported  with  technical  assistance  to  all 
educators,  and  that  all  educators  are  part- 
ners in  the  research  and  development  proc- 
ess. 

'•(2)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to — 

'•(A)  create  a  national  system  of  dissemi- 
nation, development,  and  educational  im- 
provement in  order  to  create,  adapt,  iden- 
tify, validate,  and  disseminate  to  educators, 
parents,  and  policymakers  those  educational 


programs  that  have  potential  or  have  been 
shown  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  all  students;  and 

••(B)  empower  and  increase  the  capacity  of 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  research  and 
development  process. 

■■(3)  Definition  of  educational  pro- 
gram—For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■educational  program'  includes  edu- 
cational policies,  research  findings,  prac- 
tices, and  products. 

••(b)  Establishment  of  Office.— 

■■(1)  I\  general -There  is  established 
within  the  Office  an  Office  of  Reform  Assist- 
ance and  Dissemination  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Dis.semination  Office') 
through  which  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
all  functions  and  activities  described  in  this 
section. 

■•(2)  Certain  duties.— The  Dtssemination 
Office  shall— 

'•(A)  identify  educational  programs  that 
may  merit  being  designated  as  exemplary  or 
promising  educational  programs; 

••(B)  based  solely  on  the  educational  merits 
and  promise  of  such  programs,  select  those 
to  be  designated  as  exemplary  or  promising: 

"(C)  provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
process  of  developing  promising  educational 
programs  in  the  priority  areas  identified  in 
section  405(b)(3).  but  who  might  not.  without 
such  assistance,  be  able  to  complete  nec- 
essary development  and  assessment  activi- 
ties: 

•■(D)  nationally  disseminate  information 
regarding  the  exemplary  and  promising  pro- 
grams to  educators,  parents,  and  policy- 
makers through  a  variety  of  means,  includ- 
ing existing  Department  activities,  edu- 
cation associations  and  networks,  and  com- 
munication technologies: 

■•(E)  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance regarding  the  implementation  and 
adoption  of  such  exemplary  and  promising 
programs  by  interested  entities;  and 

■■(F)  carry  out  a  program  of  research  on 
models  for  successful  knowledge  dissemina- 
tion, and  utilization,  and  strategies  for 
reaching  education  policymakers,  practi- 
tioners, and  others  interested  in  education. 

"(3)  Additional  duties.— The  Dissemina- 
tion Office  shall  carry  out  and  contain  the 
following  functions  and  activities: 

■■(A)  A  process  for  the  identification  of 
educational  programs  that  work. 

•'(B)  The  educational  resources  informa- 
tion clearinghouses. 

••(C)  Dissemination  through  new  tech- 
nologies. 

••(D)  Smartline. 

"(E)  The  regional  educational  laboratories. 

"(F)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination  Net- 
work. 

"(G)  The  Goals  2000  Community  Partner- 
ships Program. 

"(H)  The  existing  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work and  its  Developer-Demonstrator  and 
State  Facilitator  projects. 

"(I)  Such  other  programs  or  entities  the 
Secretary  determines  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Dissemination  Office 
is  established. 

■•(c)  Identification  of  Programs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  process  through  which  suc- 
cessful educational  programs  are  actively 
sought  out  for  possible  dissemination 
through  the  national  educational  dissemina- 
tion system.  Such  process  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  the  capability  to — 

••(A)  work  closely  with  the  research  insti- 
tutes, centers,  regional  educational  labora- 
tories, the  National  Diffusion  Network  and 


its  Developer-Demonstrator  and  State 
Facilitator  projects,  learning  grant  institu- 
tions established  under  the  Goals  2000  Com- 
munity Partnerships  Program,  department- 
supported  technical  assistance  providers,  and 
other  entities  to  identify  successful  edu- 
cational programs  at  the  regional.  State, 
local,  or  classroom  level: 

••(B)  review  successful  educational  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Department  through 
all  of  its  programs,  including  Chapter  I. 
Even  Start.  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986.  the  Individuals  With  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act.  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation. Indian  Education,  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational Equity  Act.  and  Adult  and  Voca- 
tional Education: 

••(C)  through  cooperative  agreements,  re- 
view for  possible  inclusion  in  the  system 
educational  programs  administered  by  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(particularly  the  Head  Start  program).  Labor 
and  Defense,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior  (par- 
ticularly the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Pro- 
grams), and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency:  and 

••(D)  provide  for  an  active  outreach  effort 
to  identify  successful  educational  programs 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  education  agencies,  teachers 
and  teacher  organizations,  curriculum  asso- 
ciations, foundations,  private  schools,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  other  enti- 
ties that  could  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  to  identify  programs  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  dissemination  system. 

"(2)  Priority  progra.ms.— In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  place  a 
priority  on  identifying  programs,  products, 
and  practices  related  to  the  priority  research 
and  development  needs  identified  in  section 
405(b)(3). 

••(d)  Designation  of  Exemplary  and 
Promising  Programs.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  estab- 
lish 1  or  more  panels  of  appropriately  quali- 
fied experts  and  practitioners  to — 

••(A)  evaluate  educational  programs  that 
have  been  identified  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (o  or  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  such  evaluation  by  some 
other  individual  or  organization;  and 

•■(B)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  programs 
that  should  be  designated  as  exemplary  or 
promising  educational  programs. 

■•(2)  Considerations  in  .making  rec- 
ommendations.—In  determining  whether  an 
educational  program  should  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation under  paragraph  (1).  a  panel 
established  under  such  paragraph  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(A)  whether,  based  on  empirical  data, 
which  may  include  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to  test  results,  the  program  is  effective  and 
should  thus  be  designated  as  exemplary  and 
disseminated  through  the  national  dissemi- 
nation system;  or 

"(B)  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
lead  a  panel  of  experts  and  practitioners  to 
believe  that  the  program  shows  promise  for 
improving  student  achievement  and  should 
thus  be  designated  as  promising  and  dissemi- 
nated through  the  national  dissemination 
system  while  it  continues  to  be  evaluated. 

"(3)  Requirement  regarding  approval  of 
programs.— In  seeking  out  programs  for  ap- 
proval under  paragraph  (2).  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  seek  programs  that  may  be 
implemented  at  the  State,  local,  and  class- 
room level. 
"(4)  Requirements  regarding  panels.— 
"(A)  A  panel  shall  not  eliminate  a  program 
from    consideration    under    this    subsection 


based  solely  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have 
one  specific  type  of  supporting  data,  such  as 
test  scores. 

"(B)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  not  des- 
ignate a  program  as  exemplary  or  promising 
unless  a  panel  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  has  recommended  that  the  program  be  so 
designated. 

■•(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
panels  under  paragraph  (1)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  each  program  identi- 
fied or  submitted  for  evaluation  is  evaluated. 
"(D)  Not  less  than  '^^  of  the  membership  of 
a  panel  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
consist  of  individuals  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Members  of 
panels  under  paragraph  (1)  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  the  panel  as  well  as 
compensation  for  their  expenses. 

"(e)  Dissemin.^tion  of  Exemplary  and 
Promising  Programs.— 

"•(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
programs  identified  as  exemplary  or  promis- 
ing are  available  for  adoption  by  the  greatest 
number  of  teachers,  schools,  local  and  State 
education  agencies,  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs-funded schools,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  capabilities  of— 

"(A)  the  education  resources  information 
clearinghouses; 
•■(B)  Smartline; 

"(C)  the  regional  educational  laboratories; 
•(D)  the  National  Diffusion  Network: 
•"(E)  entities  established  under  the  Goals 
2000  Community  Partnerships  Program: 

"(F)  department-supported  technical  as- 
sistance providers: 

•(G)  the  National  Library  of  Education: 
and 

■■(H)  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  en- 
tities, including  existing  education  associa- 
tions and  networks,  that  have  the  capability 
to  assist  educators  in  adopting  exemplary 
and  promising  programs. 

•■(2)  Require.me.nts  for  assistant  sec- 
retary.—In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  all 
such  entities  are — 

"(A)  kept  apprised  of  the  availability  of 
specific  programs  for  dissemination; 

"(B)  provided  technical  assistance,  if  nec- 
essary, to  carry  out  this  dissemination  func- 
tion; and 

■■(C)  involved  in  the  national  education 
dissemination  system  as  specified  by  law. 

■■(f)  Education  Resources  Inform.\tion 
Clearinghouses.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  system  of  16  education  re- 
source information  clearinghouses  having,  at 
a  minimum,  the  functions  and  scope  of  work 
as  the  clearinghouses  had  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Educational  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Dissemination  Excellence 
Act.  - 

••(2)  additional  functions.— In  addition  to 
those  functions  already  being  carried  out  by 
the  clearinghouses,  such  clearinghouses 
may— 

"■(A)  periodically  produce  interpretive 
summaries,  digests,  and  syntheses  of  the  re- 
sults and  findings  of  education-related  re- 
search and  development;  and 

••(B)  contain  and  make  available  to  users 
information  concerning  those  programs  des- 
ignated as  exemplary  and  promising  under 
subsection  (c). 

••(3)  Coordination  of  activities.— The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  assure  that  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  such  clearinghouses 
are  coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the  re- 
search institutes,  the  regional  educational 
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laboratories,  learning  grant  institutions, 
other  clearinghouses  supported  by  the  De- 
partment, the  National  Diffusion  Network, 
and  other  appropriate  entities  within  the  Of- 
fice and  the  Department. 

'(4)  Special  responsibilities  of  the  sec- 
retary.—To  assure  that  the  information 
provided  through  such  clearinghouses  is 
fully  comprehensive,  the  Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  require  that  all  reports,  studies,  and 
other  resources  produced  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Education  are  made  available  to  clearing- 
houses; 

••(B)  establish  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  Departments  of  Defense.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Interior,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  assure  that  all  education-related 
reports,  studies,  and  other  resources  pro- 
duced directly  or  by  grant  or  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  are  made  available 
to  such  clearinghouses;  and 

"•(C)  devise  an  effective  system  for  maxi- 
mizing the  identification,  synthesis,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  related  to  the 
needs  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children. 
"(5)  Copyright  prohibited — 
•(A)  No  clearinghouse  or  other  entity  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  subsection  may 
copyright  or  otherwise  charge  a  royalty  or 
other  fee  that^ 

••(i)  is  for  the  use  or  redissemination  of  any 
database,  index,  abstract,  report,  or  other  in- 
formation produced  with  assistance  under 
this  subsection:  and 

"•(ii)  exceeds  the  incremental  cost  of  dis- 
seminating such  information. 

•(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
incremental  cost  of  dissemination  does  not 
include  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  collecting, 
organizing,  or  processing  the  information 
which  is  disseminated. 

"(g)  Dissemination  Through  New  Tech- 
nologies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  award  grants  or  contracts  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  to  support 
the  development  of  materials,  programs,  and 
resources  which  utilize  new  technologies  and 
techniques  to  synthesize  and  disseminate  re- 
search and  development  findings  and  other 
information  which  can  be  used  to  support 
educational  improvement. 

"(2)  Sources  of  materials  and  research 
about  teaching  and  learning  for  improving 

nationwide  education  (SMARTLINE).— 

"(A)  Electronic  network.— The  Assistant 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Office  of  Re- 
form Assistance  and  Dissemination,  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  electronic  network 
which  shall,  at  a  minimum,  link— 

••(i)  each  office  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; 

"(ii)  the  research  institutes  established  by 
section  405B; 

"(iii)  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics; 

"(iv)  the  National  Library  of  Eduioation; 
and 

"(v)  entities  engaged  in  research,  develop- 
ment, dissemination,  and  technical  assist- 
ance under  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"(B)  Certain  requirements  for  net- 
work.—The  network  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall— 

"(i)  to  the  extent  feasible,  build  upon  exist- 
ing national,  regional,  and  State  electronic 
networks  and  support  video,  telecomputing, 
and  interactive  communications; 

"(ii)  at  a  minimum,  have  the  capability  to 
support  electronic  mail  and  file  transfer 
services: 
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"(lii)  be  linked  to  and  accessible  to  other 
users,  including-  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
museums,  libraries,  and  others  through  the 
Internet  and  the  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network;  and 

"(iv)  be  provided  at  no  cost  (excluding  the 
costs  of  necessary  hardware)  to  the  contrac- 
tors and  grantees  described  in  clause  (v)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  to  educational  institu- 
tions accessing  such  network  through  the 
Internet  and  the  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network. 

"(C)  Information  resources.— The  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  acting  through  the  Office  of 
Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination,  may 
make  available  through  the  network  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(i)  information  about  grant  and  contract 
assistance  available  through  the  department: 
"(ii)  an  annotated  directory  of  current  re- 
search and  development  activities  and 
projects  being  undertaken  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department: 

••(iii)  information  about  publications  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  and.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  full  text  of  such  publications: 

"(iv)  statistics  and  data  published  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics: 

■•(V)  syntheses  of  research  and  development 
findings: 

••(vi)  a  directory  of  other  education-related 
electronic  networks  and  databases,  including 
information  about  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  accessed: 

"(vii)  a  descriptive  listing  of  materials  and 
courses  of  instruction  provided  by  tele- 
communications partnerships  assisted  under 
the  Star  Schools  program: 

••(viii)  resources  developed  by  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouses: 

■■(ix)  education-related  software  (including 
video)  which  is  in  the  public  domain: 

"(x)  a  listing  of  instructional  materials 
available  through  telecommunications  to 
local  education  agencies  through  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  and  State  educational 
television  networks:  and 

'"(xi)  such  other  information  and  resources 
the  Assistant  Secretary  considers  useful  and 
appropriate. 

••(D)  Evaluations  regarding  other  func- 
tions OP  network.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  also  undertake  projects  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  using  the  network 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  for— 

"(i)  the  submission  of  applications  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Department:  and 

••(ii)  the  collection  of  data  and  other  sta- 
tistics through  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics. 

••(E)  Training  and  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  Assistant  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and 
Dissemination,  shall— 

•■(i)  provide  such  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
contractors  and  grantees  described  in  clause 
(V)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to  participate  in  the 
electronic  network  described  in  such  sub- 
paragraph: and 

■•(ii)  work  with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  provide,  upon  request,  assistance 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies,  the 
Department  of  the  Interiors  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs,  tribal  departments  of 
education.  State  library  agencies,  libraries, 
museums,  and  other  educational  institutions 
in  obtaining  access  to  the  Internet  and  the 
National  Research  and  Education  Network. 

■•(h)  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories.— 

■■(1)  Regional  educational  labora- 
tories.—The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  enter 


into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit entities  to  establish  a  networked  sys- 
tem of  10  regional  educational  laboratories 
which  serve  the  needs  of  each  region  of  the 
Nation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  region"  means  1  of  the  10 
geographic  regions  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of 
part  707  of  title  34.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (34  CFR  707.2(a)).  as  published  in  num- 
ber 157  of  volume  53  of  the  Fedei-al  Register 
on  August  15.  1988. 

■(2)  Duties— Each  regional  educational 
laboratory  receiving  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall,  with  such  assistance,  assist 
State  education  agencies,  intermediate  edu- 
cation agencies,  local  school  districts,  and 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  implementing  broad-based,  systemic 
school  improvement  strategies  through  the 
use  of  applied  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities. The  regional  educational  labora- 
tories shall  support  such  system-wide  reform 
efforts  through— 

"(A)  the  development  of  a  plan  for  identi- 
fying needs  and  for  serving  the  needs  of  the 
region  by  conducting  a  continuing  survey  of 
the  educational  needs,  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses within  the  region,  including  a  process 
of  open  hearings  to  solicit  the  views  of 
schools,  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
local  educational  agencies,  librarians,  and 
State  educational  agencies  within  the  re- 
gion: 

••(B)  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  programs  designated  as  exemplary  and 
promising  under  subsection  (c)  and  other  ap- 
propriate programs  and  practices: 

••(C)  the  provision  of  support  and  technical 
assistance  in— 

■(i)  replicating  and  adapting  such  exem- 
plary and  promising  practices: 

■■(ii)  the  development  of  high-quality,  chal- 
lenging curriculum  frameworks: 

••(iii)  the  development  of  valid,  reliable, 
fair  systems  of  assessment  which  are  based 
upon  State,  local,  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs-funded school  curriculum  frameworks 
and  reflect  recent  advances  in  the  field  of 
educational  assessment: 

••(iv)  the  improvement  of  professional  de- 
velopment strategies  to  assure  that  all 
teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  a  challenging 
curriculum; 

••(V)  expanding  and  improving  the  use  of 
technology  in  education  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning; 

••(vi)  the  development  of  alternatives  for 
restructuring  school  finance  systems  to  pro- 
mote greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
sources: and 

••(vii)  the  development  of  alternative  ad- 
ministrative structures  which  are  more  con- 
ducive to  planning,  implementing,  and  sus- 
taining school  reform  and  improved  edu- 
cational outcomes; 

•■(D)  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  practices  that  address  State,  re- 
gional, or  Indian  tribal  needs  in  relating  to 
their  school  reform  efforts: 

■■(E)  facilitating  communication   between 
educational    experts,    school    officials,    and 
teachers,  parents,  and  librarians,  to  enable 
such  individuals  to  assist  schools  to  develop 
a  plan  to  meet  the  national  education  goals: 
■•(F)  bringing  teams  of  experts  together  to 
develop  and  implement  school  improvement 
plans  and  strategies: 
••(G)  the  provision  of  training  in— 
••(i)  the  field  of  education  research  and  re- 
lated areas: 

••(ii)  the  use  of  new  educational  methods: 
and 

••(iii)  the  use  of  information-finding  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products  de- 


veloped in  connection  with  such  training  for 
which  the  regional  educational  laboratory 
shall  be  authorized  to  support  internships 
and  fellowships  and  to  provide  stipends:  and 
••(H)  the  provision  of  support  and  technical 
assistance  (upon  their  request)  to  State 
facilitators  funded  through  the  National  Dif- 
fusion Network. 

•■(3)  Networking.— In  order  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  regional 
laboratories,  the  governing  boards  of  the  ten 
regional  laboratories  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  network  to — 

••(A)  share  information  about  the  activities 
each  is  carrying  out; 

••(B)  plan  joint  activities  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  multiple  regions; 

••(C)  create  a  strategic  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  activities  undertaken  by  the  lab- 
oratories to  reduce  redundancy  and  increase 
collaboration  and  resource-sharing  in  such 
activities;  and 

•'(D)  otherwise  devise  means  by  which  the 
work  of  the  individual  laboratories  could 
serve  national,  as  well  as  regional,  needs. 

••(4)  Additional  duties.— Each  regional 
education  laboratory  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing activities; 

••(A)  Collaborate  with  the  Institutes  estab- 
lished under  section  405B  in  order  to— 

"(i)  maximize  the  u.se  of  research  con- 
ducted through  the  Institutes  in  the  work  of 
such  laboratory; 

■■(ii)  keep  the  Institutes  apprised  of  the 
work  of  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories in  the  field;  and 

■■(iii)  inform  the  Institutes  about  addi- 
tional research  needs  identified  in  the  field. 
•■(B)  Consult  with  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  library  agencies  in  the  region 
in  developing  the  plan  for  serving  the  region. 
••(C)  Develop  strategies  to  utilize  schools 
as  critical  components  in  reforming  edu- 
cation and  revitalizing  rural  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

••(D)  Report  and  disseminate  information 
on  overcoming  the  obstacles  faced  by  rural 
educators  and  rural  schools. 

••(E)  Identify  successful  educational  pro- 
grams that  have  either  been  developed  by 
such  laboratory  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
or  that  have  been  developed  or  used  by  oth- 
ers within  the  region  served  by  the  labora- 
tory and  make  such  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  network  of  regional 
laboratories  so  that  they  may  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  education  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  system. 

••(5)  Certain  requireme.nts.— in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities,  each  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  shall— 

"(A)  establish  a  governing  board  that — 
••(i)  is  the  sole  entity  that— 
••(I)  guides  and  directs  the  laboratory  in 
carrying    out    the    provisions    of    this    sub- 
section and  satisfying  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  award:  and 

■■(II)  determines  the  regional  agenda  of  the 
laboratory,  consistent  with  the  priority  re- 
search and  development  needs  identified  in 
section  405(b)(3);  and 

■■(ii)  reflects  a  balanced  representation  of 
the  States  in  the  region,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  regional  constituencies; 
■■(B)  comply  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Board 
under  section  405A; 

"(C)  coordinate  its  activities,  collaborate, 
and  regularly  exchange  information  with  the 
institutes  established  under  section  405C.  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  and  its  Devel- 
oper Demonstrator  and  State  Facilitator 
projects,  learning  grant  institutions  and  dis- 


trict education  agents  assisted  under  sub- 
section (i).  the  ERIC  Clearinghouses,  and 
other  entities  engages  in  technical  a.ssist- 
ance  and  dissemination  activities  which  are 
supported  by  other  Offices  of  the  Department 
of  Education:  and 

••(D)  allocate  its  resources  to  and  within 
each  State  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the 
need  for  assistance,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  proportion  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students,  the  increased  cost 
burden  of  service  delivery  in  areas  of  sparse 
populations,  and  any  special  initiatives 
being  undertaken  by  State,  intermediate, 
local  education  agencies,  or  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs- funded  schools  which  may  require 
special  assistance  from  the  laboratory. 

••(6)  Evaluations.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  periodic,  independ- 
ent evaluations  of  each  of  the  laboratories  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  described'  in  para- 
graph (1)  in  accordance  with  the  staneiards 
developed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Board  and  transmit  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations to  the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress,  the  Board,  and  the  appropriate  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  board. 

••(7)  Invitation  regarding  co.mpetition 
FOR  awards  of  a.sslstance.— Prior  to  award- 
ing a  grant  or  entering  into  a  contract  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  invite  appli- 
cants, including  the  existing  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  to  compete  for  such 
award  through  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  the  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  known  as  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily. 

••(8)  Application  for  assistance.— Each 
application  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall— 

••(A)  cover  not  less  than  a  5-year  period: 

••(B)  describe  how  the  applicant  would 
carry  out  the  activities  required  by  this  sub- 
section; and 

••(C)  contain  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

••(9)  Rule  of  construction.— No  regional 
educational  laboratory  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
receipt  of  that  assistance,  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any  other  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment as  authorized  by  law. 

••(10)  Advance  pay.ment  system.— Each  re- 
gional educational  laboratory  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  advance  payment  system  at  the 
Department  of  Education. 

■■(i)  Goals  2000  Community  Partnerships 
Program.— 

■■(1)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  the  Goals 
2000  Community  Partnerships  program  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  learning  and  teaching 
in  the  Nation's  most  impoverished  urban  and 
rural  communities  by  supporting  sustained 
collaborations  between  universities,  schools, 
businesses,  and  communities  which  apply 
and  utilize  the  results  of  educational  re- 
search and  development. 

••(2)  Grants  for  goals  2000  community 
partnerships.— The  Assistant  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  eligible  enti- 
ties to  support  the  establishment  of  Learn- 
ing Grant  Institutions  and  District  Edu- 
cation Agents  and  the  activities  authorized 
under  this  subsection  within  eligible  commu- 
nities. 

••(3)  Definition  of  eligible  entity  and  eli- 
gible community.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

•■(A)  The  term  ■eligible  entity'  includes 
any  institution  of  higher  education,  regional 
education  laboratory.  National  Diffusion 
Network  project,  national  research  and  de- 
velopment center,  public  or  private  non- 
profit corporation,  or  any  consortium  there- 
of that — 


■■(i)  has  demonstrated  experience,  expertise 
and  commitment  in  serving  the  educational 
needs  of  at-risk  students:  and 

■■(ii)  is.  by  virtue  of  its  previous  activities, 
knowledgeable  about  the  unique  needs  and 
characteristics  of  the  community  to  be 
served. 

■■(B)  The  term  •eligible  community'  means 
a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  government 
(such  as  a  city,  township,  or  village),  a  non- 
metropolitan  county,  tribal  village,  or  a  geo- 
graphically distinct  area  (such  as  a  school 
district,  school  attendance  area.  ward,  pre- 
cinct or  neighborhood),  or  any  group  of  such 
entities  that— 

■■(i)  has  a  population  of  not  less  than 
200,000  and  not  more  than  300.000:  and 

■■(ii)  in  which  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school-age  children  have  family  incomes 
which  are  below  the  poverty  line,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  1990  United  States  Census,  par- 
ticipation in  the  National  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram, or  other  current,  reliable  data  con- 
cerning family  income. 

••(4)  Goals  2000  community  partnerships.— 
Each  learning  grant  institution  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  shall  establish 
a  Goals  20(X)  community  partnership  to  carry 
out  the  activities  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  partnership— 

••(A)  shall  include  the  participation  of  one 
or  more  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  community-based 
organizations,  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
business  community; 

••(B)  may  include  the  participation  of 
human,  social  service  and  health  care  agen- 
cies. Head  Start  and  child  care  agencies,  li- 
braries, museums,  employment  and  training 
agencies,  and  the  State  educational  agency 
or  tribal  department  of  education:  and 

•■(C)  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  all 
segments  of  the  community  in  which  the  ac- 
tivities will  be  carried  out. 

■■(5)  Comprehensive  goals  20K  plan.— Each 
Goals  2000  Community  Partnership  shall  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  assuring  edu- 
cational success  and  high  achievement  for 
all  students  in  the  community.  Each  such 
plan  shall— 

•■(A)  adopt  the  6  national  educational 
goals: 

■■(B)  identify  additional  needs  and  goals  for 
educational  improvement  within  the  com- 
munity: 

■"(C)  focus  on  helping  all  students  reach 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards: 

••(D)  be  consistent  with  the  State  and  local 
plan  for  system-wide  education  improvement 
developed  pursuant  to  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act; 

••(E)  establish  a  comprehensive  commu- 
nity-wide plan  for  achieving  such  goals:  and 

••(F)  develop  a  means  for  measuring  the 
progress  of  the  community  in  meeting  such 
goals  for  improvement. 

•(6)  Implementation  of  community'-wide 
plan.— Each  Goals  2000  Community  Partner- 
ship shall,  utilizing  the  District  Education 
Agent,  provide  assistance  in  implementing 
the  community-wide  plan  for  educational 
improvement  by — 

■■(A)  supporting  innovation,  restructuring, 
and  continuous  Improvement  in  educational 
practice  by — 

••(i)  disseminating  information  throughout 
the  community  about  exemplary  and  promis- 
ing educational  programs,  practices,  prod- 
ucts, and  policies; 

••(ii)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  feder- 
ally funded  educational  programs  within  the 
community  and  identifying  changes  in  such 
programs  which  are  likely  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement: 


••(lii)  identifying,  selecting  and  replicating 
exemplary  and  promising  educational  pro- 
grams, practices,  products,  and  policies  in 
both  in  and  out-of-school  settings: 

••(iv)  applying  educational  research  to 
solve  specific  problems  in  the  classroom, 
home  and  community  which  impede  learning 
and  student  achievement:  and 

••(V)  supporting  research  and  development 
by  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
other  practitioners  which  promise  to  im- 
prove teaching  and  learning  and  the  organi- 
zation of  schools; 

•■(B)  improving  the  capacity  of  educators, 
school  administrators,  child  care  providers 
and  other  practitioners  to  prepare  all  stu- 
dents to  reach  challenging  standards  and  to 
attain  the  goals  set  out  in  the  comprehen- 
sive community-wide  plan  through  such 
means  as — 

■"(i)  the  training  of  prospective  and  novice 
teachers  (including  preschool  and  early 
childhood  educators)  in  a  school  setting 
under  the  guidance  of  master  teachers  and 
teacher  educators: 

••(ii)  training  and  other  activities  to  pro- 
mote the  continued  learning  and  professional 
development  of  experienced  teachers,  related 
services  personnel,  school  administrators  to 
assure  that  they  develop  the  subject  matter 
and  pedagogical  expertise  needed  to  prepare 
all  students  to  reach  challenging  standards; 

••(iii)  training  and  other  activities  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  prospective,  novice,  and 
experienced  teachers  to  teach  effectivenly 
at-risk  students,  students  with  disabilities, 
students  with  limited  English  language  pro- 
ficiency, and  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds;  and 

••(iv)  programs  to  enhance  teaching  and 
classroom  management  skills,  including 
school-based  management  skills,  of  novice, 
prospective,  and  experienced  teachers: 

••(C)  promoting  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated system  of  service  delivery  to  children 
from  birth  through  age  18  and  their  families 
by  facilitating  linkages  and  cooperation 
among— 

••(i)  local  education  agencies: 

••(ii)  health  and  social  services  agencies 
and  providers; 

••(iii)  juvenile  justice  and  criminal  justice 
agencies; 

••(iv)  providers  of  employment  training; 
and 

••(V)  child  care.  Head  Start,  and  other  early 
childhood  agencies:  and 

••(D)  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity in  support  of  student  learning  and 
high  achievement  by  facilitating  effective 
partnerships  and  collaboration  among— 

'•(i)  local  education  agencies: 

••(ii)  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions; 

•■(iii)  public  libraries: 

"(iv)  parents; 

■■(V)  community-based  organizations, 
neighborhood  associations,  and  other  civic 
and  community  organizations; 

■■(Vi)  child  care.  Head  Start,  and  other 
early  childhood  agencies: 

■•(vii)  churches,  synagogues  and  other  reli- 
gious institutions: 

••(viii)  labor  organizations:  and 

••(ix)  business  and  industry. 

••(7)  Additional  requirements.- In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
section, each  partnership  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  shall— 

••(A)  appoint  a  District  Education  Agent 
who  shall  be  responsible,  on  a  full-time  basis, 
for  directing  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
munity-wide plan.  Such  individual  shall 
have  significant  experience  and  expertise  in 
the  field  of  education  in — 
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'•(i)  addressing  the  needs  of  at-risk  stu- 
dents: and 

"(ii)  conducting  educational  research  and 
promoting  the  application  of  the  results  of 
such  research  to  educational  practice: 

•■(B)  provide  for  such  other  professional 
and  support  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  community-wide  plan 
under  the  direction  of  the  District  Education 
Agent:  and 

"(C)  coordinate  its  activities  and  work  co- 
operatively with  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work State  facilitators,  regional  labora- 
tories, and  other  components  of  the  Office  to 
utilize  most  effectively  Federal  research,  de- 
velopment, and  dissemination  resources  in 
implementing  the  community-wide  plan. 

'•(8)  Application  for  gra.nts.— Any  eligi- 
ble entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Assistant  Secretar.v  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(A)  include  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
meeting  the  objectives  and  requirements  of 
this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  provide  evidence  of  support  for  the  ap- 
plication from  local  elected  officials,  the 
State  education  agency,  the  local  education 
agency,  parents,  local  community  leaders, 
businesses,  and  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions. 

•■(9)  Priority  in  making  grants;  duration 
AND  a.mount  of  gra.nt.— Each  grant  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be— 

••(A)  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  with 
first  priority  given  to  those  applications 
from  communities  with  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  school-age  children  in  families  with 
poverty-level  incomes; 

■■(B)  made  for  a  5-year  period,  with  funding 
for  the  second  and  each  successive  year  in 
this  period  conditioned  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Assistant  Secretary  that  the 
grant  recipient  has  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grants  during  the  previous  year; 
and 

■■(C)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
$1.(X)0,000  per  year. 

••(10)  Li.mitation  of  one  grant  per  con- 
gressional district.— Not  more  than  one 
grant  shall  be  awarded  within  a  single  con- 
gressional district. 

•■(11)  Technical  assistance;  evalua- 
■noNS.- In  administering  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall,  either  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contract  with  an  eligible  nonprofit 
agency— 

"(A)  upon  request,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  eligible  entities  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and  in 
the  preparation  of  applications  for  assist- 
ance: 

■■(B)  regularly  provide  technical  assistance 
to  learning  grant  institutions  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  to  assist  with 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
community-wide  plan  for  educational  im- 
provement; 

■"(C)  provide  for  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  activities  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section, including— 

•■(i)  the  impact  of  the  Goals  2000  Commu- 
nity Partnerships  program  on  children  and 
families  within  each  community,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  effects  on  the  extent  of 
educational  achievement,  rates  of  school  re- 
tention and  completion,  and  enrollment  in 
program  postsecondary  educational  pro- 
grams: and 

■•(ii)  whether  an  intensified  effort  to  apply 
and   utilize   educational   research   within   a 


limited  geographic  area  significantly  im- 
proves student  learning  and  achievement; 
and 

•■(D)  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  Goals 
2000  Community  Partnerships  program 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Nation  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1998. 

•■(j)  Teacher  Research  Dissemination 
Network — 
■•(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
■•(A)  education  research,  including  re- 
search funded  by  the  Office,  is  not  having  the 
impact  on  the  Nation's  schools  that  such  re- 
search should; 

■■(B)  relevant  education  research  and  re- 
sulting solutions  are  not  being  adequately 
disseminated  to  the  teachers  that  need  such 
research  and  solutions: 

■■(C)  there  are  not  enough  linkages  between 
the  research  and  development  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section,  the  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(k),  the  National  Diffusion  Network  State 
facilitators,  the  Education  Resources  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses,  and  the  public 
schools,  to  ensure  that  research  on  effective 
practice  is  disseminated  and  technical  as- 
sistance provided  to  all  teachers; 

■■(D)  the  average  teacher  has  almost  no 
time  to  plan  or  engage  in  a  profe.ssional  dia- 
logue with  such  teacher^s  peers  about  strate- 
gies for  improving  learning; 

■•(E)  teachers  do  not  have  direct  access  to 
information  systems  or  networks: 

■■(F)  teachers  have  little  control  over  what 
in-service  education  teachers  will  be  offered: 
and 

■■(G)  individual  teachers  are  not  encour- 
aged to  move  beyond  the  walls  of  their  class- 
rooms to  identify  and  use  outside  resources. 
'■(2)  Program  authorized.— 
■'(A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  with  regional  educational  lab- 
oratories, in  partnership  with  1  or  more  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  each  State 
of  its  region,  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work, and  other  entities  with  demonstrated 
experience,  expertise,  and  commitment  in 
the  areas  of  teacher  research  or  teacher  pro- 
fessional development,  such  as  the  national 
research  and  development  centers,  profes- 
sional teacher  organizations,  and  other 
qualified  organizations  and  associations,  in 
the  region  to  carry  out  activities  described 
in  paragraph  (3). 

■■(B)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  under  this  subsection  in  an 
equitable  manner  and  shall  provide  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  in  each  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  region  with  attention 
given  to  populations  with  special  needs  and 
the  increased  cost  burden  of  service  delivery 
in  regions  of  sparse  population. 

"(C)  Contracts  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 
years. 
■•(3)  Program  activities.— 
■•(A)  Each  regional  partnership  described 
in  paragraph  (2)(A)  entering  into  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  shall  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  providing  training  to  teachers  rel- 
evant to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
schools  and  school  districts  where  teachers. 
who  participate  in  the  programs,  serve.  The 
purpose  of  such  programs  shall  be  to— 

■•(i)  educate  teachers  on  how  to  acquire  in- 
formation about  education  research  findings 
and  best  practices: 

■•(ii)  provide  teachers  with  current  edu- 
cation research  and  development  theory, 
skills,  and  practice  as  shall  enable  them  to 
modify,  design,  develop,  and  adapt  such  find- 
ings and  practices  to  effect  local  district  and 
classroom  outcomes  that  improve  education; 


■•(iii)  enable  teachers  to  become  actively 
involved  in  the  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment process; 

■•(iv)  provide  teachers  the  ability  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  utilization  of  applied  re- 
search and  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  Federal  research  and  development  part- 
nership; 

■■(v)  enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  to 
evaluate  and  choose  effective  education  pro- 
grams and  curricula:  and 

■■(vi)  facilitate  collaboration  between  the 
teacher  change  agent  and  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network  State  facilitator. 

■•(B)  Teachers  that  participate  in  training 
assisted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
known  as  teacher  change  agents'. 

"(C)  The  program  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  teacher  change 
agents  with  training  during  the  summer  and 
at  such  other  times  as  agreed  to  by  the  dis- 
trict, which  shall — 

•■(i)  give  teacher  change  agents  knowledge 
and  guidance  in  using  the  existing  edu- 
cational improvement  services  and  resources 
funded  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  and  other  major  research  organi- 
zations, including  the  products  and  work  of 
the  regional  educational  laboratories,  profes- 
sional teacher  organizations,  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  Educational  Research  Infor- 
mation Centers.  National  Research  Centers. 
National  Research  Institutes.  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  local  education  agen- 
cies, and  other  nonprofit  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  improvement  of  education: 
•'(ii)  provide  teacher  change  agents  with 
indepth  knowledge  about  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts, programs,  and  processes  developed  by 
entities  described  in  clause  (i)  that  the 
teacher  change  agents  judge  most  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  the  district  or  districts  they 
will  serve; 

••(iii)  inform  teacher  change  agents  about 
government  programs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  programs  in  government  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Education, 
which  offer  research  opportunities,  fellow- 
ships, and  funding;  and 

••(iv)  provide  teacher  change  agents  with 
instruction  in  technical  assistance  skills  in 
order  to  increase  their  capacity  to  aid  dis- 
trict and  school  site  teacher  teams  respon- 
sible for  leading  school  improvement  activi- 
ties at  the  district  and  school  site  level. 

••(D)  The  school  year  activities  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  provide  teacher 
change  agents  participating  in  such  program 
during  the  school  year  with— 

•■(i)  opportunities  to  meet  with  other 
teacher  change  agents  to  exchange  experi- 
ences; 

"(ii)  additional  training  or  assistance  as 
needed  or  requested; 

■•(iii)  updates  in  education  research,  appli- 
cation, and  findings;  and 

•'(iv)  opportunities  to  provide  feedback 
into  the  educational  research  infrastructure 
regarding  needed  research  and  ways  to  im- 
prove the  development  and  dissemination  of 
information. 

••(E)  The  regional  partnership  program 
may  support  educational  improvement  and 
reform  activities  such  as — 

■■(i)  training  in  applied  research  meth- 
odologies: 

••(ii)  assistance  in  conducting  applied  re- 
search: 
■■(iii)  teacher  research  sabbaticals; 
'■(iv)    video    conferencing    for    additional 
training  in  order  to  reduce  travel  time  and 
expenses; 

■■(V)  training  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing effective  teacher  in-service  training; 
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••(Vi)  training  in  change  management,  in- 
cluding strategies  for  restructuring  schools, 
building  local  capacity,  and  generally 
strengthening  the  culture  of  schools  so  that 
schools  are  conducive  and  supportive  of 
change,  including  training  in  interpersonal 
and  leadership  skills:  and 

••(vii)  training  in  the  appropriate  use  of 
technology  to  assist  classroom  teachers. 

••(F)  Teacher  responsibili-hes. —Teacher 
change  agents  shall,  during  the  school  year — 

•■(i)  meet  with  other  teachers  and  district 
or  school  site  teacher  teams  to  provide  other 
teachers  with  knowledge  about  how  to  ac- 
quire information  regarding  education  re- 
search findings  and  best  practices,  including 
what  resources  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  how  to  obtain 
products  and  technical  services  from  the  De- 
partment; 

••(ii)  meet  with  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work State  Facilitator  to  coordinate  and  not 
duplicate  efforts  in  the  dissemination  of  ex- 
emplary educational  programs; 

••(iii)  help  interested  schools  identify  re- 
sources needed  to  address  the  school's  needs 
and  act  as  liaison  between  the  school  and  the 
appropriate  resource  entities,  such  as  re- 
gional educational  laboratories,  centers,  na- 
tional institutes,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, professional  teacher  organizations, 
scholars,  consultants,  and  other  schools  and 
school  districts  that  may  be  of  assistance; 

■■(iv)  teach  other  teachers  how  to  use  the 
products,  programs,  and  processes  in  which 
the  teacher  was  trained  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(C)(II): 

■•(V)  work  with  other  teachers  and  teacher 
teams  to  adapt  identified  exemplary  prac- 
tices, programs,  and  research  results  to  im- 
plement school  site  or  classroom  improve- 
ments as  desired,  and  provide  follow-up  ac- 
tivities throughout  a  2-year  period  to  ensure 
the  successful  adaptation  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  programs  in  local  schools:  and 

••(vi)  inform  teachers  about  how  they  can 
obtain  Federal  research  funding,  fellowships, 
and  sabbaticals. 

••(G)  Application.— 

••(i)  In  general.— Each  regional  partner- 
ship desiring  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

••(ii)  Contents. — Each  application  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  shall — 

••(I)  contain  a  plan  acceptable  to  affected 
States  and  local  education  agencies  for  con- 
ducting the  program  to  be  assisted  under 
this  section: 

••(ID  contain  assurances  that  the  partner- 
ship requirements  are  fulfilled: 

••(III)  contain  assurances  that  both  district 
and  school  site  teacher  teams  will  be  estab- 
lished to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
teacher  change  agent: 

••(IV)  contain  a  plan  for  the  selection  of 
district  and  school  site  teacher  team  partici- 
pants and  others  as  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  teacher  change  agent  and  the  regional 
partnership; 

■•(V)  contain  assurances  that  the  regional 
partnership,  in  conjunction  with  the  partici- 
pating school  districts,  shall  provide  each 
teacher  change  agent  with  a  stipend  for  the 
entire  calendar  year  commensurate  with 
such  teacher's  salary  and  travel  expenses,  to 
permit  a  teacher  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram without  incurring  loss  of  income: 

••(VI)  contain  assurances  that  each  teacher 
change  agent  participating  in  the  program 
shall  receive  an  award  of  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  to  be  used  by  such  teacher  during  the 


school  year  of  such  teacher's  participation  to 
purchase  materials,  support,  and  coordinate 
with  other  teachers  or  site  teacher  teams  in 
the  school  district: 

••(VII)  contain  assurances  that  such  re- 
gional partnerships  shall  provide  not  more 
than  S5.000  to  each  school  district  or  group  of 
school  districts  having  an  individual  from 
such  district  or  districts  participating  in  the 
program  assisted  under  this  section  for  each 
of  the  2  years  following  such  participation  to 
enable  such  school  district  or  districts  to 
continue  efforts  to  improve  dissemination  of 
effective  practices  and  programs  within  the 
district  or  districts: 

••(VIII)  contain  assurances  that  representa- 
tives of  State  educational  agencies,  inter- 
mediate educational  agencies,  teacher  cen- 
ters, teacher  educators  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  school  district  in-serv- 
ice or  curriculum  specialists  will  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  assisted  under 
this  section  if  such  individuals  pay  the  cost 
of  their  participation:  and 

••(IX)  contain  an  assurance  that  such  re- 
gional partnership  shall  permit  a  teacher  to 
participate  in  the  program  only  after  such 
partnership  determines  that  the  teacher  will 
be  afforded  a  full  opportunity  by  the  district 
to  perform  such  teacher's  responsibilities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(F). 

"(4)  Teacher  selection  and  eligibility.— 

"(A)  Nomination.— Teacher  participants  in 
the  program  assisted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  nominated  by  their  peers  at  the 
school  district  level. 

••(B)  Eligibility'.— Each  school  district  or 
group  of  school  districts  desiring  to  have 
teachers  from  such  district  or  districts  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
subsection  shall  provide  the  regional  part- 
nership with  the  names  of  such  teachers,  and 
an  indication  of  the  type  of  issues  or  prob- 
lems on  which  each  such  teacher  would  like 
to  receive  information  and  training. 

••(C)  Selection.— 

••(i)  Teacher  participants  shall  be  selected 
by  the  regional  partnerships  in  consultation 
with  the  State  educational  agencies  in  the 
region.  Teacher  participants  shall  be  se- 
lected in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  ensure  an 
equitable  representation  of  such  teachers  by 
State  and  school  enrollment  within  the  re- 
gion. 

•■(ii)  The  number  of  teachers  selected  each 
year  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  funding  received  by  the  re- 
gional partnership. 

••(5)  Independent  evaloa-hon.— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  program  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section to  determine  the  net  impact  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  the  reac- 
tions of  teachers  and  school  districts  partici- 
pating in  such  program,  including  any  career 
plan  changes  of  participating  teachers. 

•■(B)  Date.— The  evaluation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  third  year  of  the  program. 

••(C)  Funding.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
may  reserve  not  more  than  $250,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section 
405(i)(2)(E)  to  carry  out  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph. ■'. 

PART  E— NATIONAL  UBRARY  OF 
EDUCATION 

SEC.  251.  ESTABLISHMENT  WITHIN  OFFICE  OF 
EDICATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IM- 
PROXXMENT. 

Part  A  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended  by  section  241  of  this 


Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
405C  the  following  new  section: 

■■national  library  of  EDUCA^nON 

■Sec.  405D.  (a)  In  General— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Office  a  National  Li- 
brary of  Education  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Library'),  which  shall  be 
maintained  as  a  governmental  activity. 

"(b)  Functions  of  Library.— The  functions 
of  the  Library  are— 

■■(1)  to  provide  a  central  location  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  information 
about  education: 

■•(2)  to  provide  comprehensive  reference 
services  on  matters  related  to  education  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  its  contractors  and  grantees,  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  members  of  the  public; 
and 

••(3)  to  promote  greater  cooperation  and  re- 
source sharing  among  providers  and  reposi- 
tories of  education  information  in  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  One-Stop  Information  and  Referral 
Service.— The  Library  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  central  information  and  referral 
service  to  respond  to  telephonic,  mail  and 
electronic  and  other  inquiries  from  the  pul>- 
lic  concerning— 

••(1)  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education: 

••(2)  publications  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and.  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, education  related  publications  pro- 
duced by  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  other  Federal 
agencies: 

••(3)  services  and  resources  available  to  the 
public  through  the  Office,  including  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouses,  the  research  insti- 
tutes, and  the  national  education  dissemina- 
tion system; 

••(4)  statistics  and  other  information  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics;  and 

••(5)  referrals  to  additional  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  expertise  about  educational  is- 
sues which  may  be  available  through  edu- 
cational associations  and  foundations,  the 
private  sector,  colleges  and  universities,  li- 
braries and  bibliographic  databases. 
The  Library  shall  maintain  and  actively  pub- 
licize a  toll-free  telephone  number  through 
which  public  inquiries  to  the  Library  may  be 
made. 

••(d)  Comprehensive  Reference  Serv- 
ices.—The  Library  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, provide  for  the  delivery  of  a  full  range 
of  reference  services  on  subjects  related  to 
education  to  employees  of  the  Department 
and  its  contractors  and  grantees,  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  members  of  the  general 
public.  Such  services  may  include — 

••(1)  specialized  subject  searches; 

■•(2)  search  and  retrieval  of  electronic 
databases: 

••(3)  document  delivery  by  mail  and  fac- 
simile transmission: 

••(4)  research  counseling,  bibliographic  in- 
struction, and  other  training  services: 

••(5)  interlibrary  loan  services:  and 

■•(6)  selective  dissemination  of  information 
services. 

The  Library  shall  first  give  priority  in  the 
provision  of  reference  services  to  requests 
made  by  employees  of  the  Department. 

•■(e)  CooPERA-noN  AND  Resource  Shar- 
ing.—The  Library  shall  promote  greater  co- 
operation and  resource  sharing  among  librar- 
ies and  archives  with  significant  collections 
in  the  area  of  education  through  such  means 
as— 

•■(1)  the  establishment  of  information  and 
resource  sharing  networks  among  such  enti- 
ties: 
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"<2)  the  development  of  a  national  union 
list  of  education  journals  held  by  education 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States: 

■■(3)  the  development  of  directories  and  in- 
dexes to  textbook  and  other  specialized  col- 
lections held  by  education  libraries  through- 
out the  United  States:  and 

'•(4)  cooperative  efforts  to  preserve,  main- 
tain and  promote  access  to  items  of  special 
historical  value  or  interest. 

•■(f)  Admlmstration.— The  Library  shall  be 
administered  by  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall— 

"(1)  be  appointed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary from  among  persons  with  significant 
training  or  experience  in  library  and  infor- 
mation science: 

"(2)  serve  for  a  renewable  term  of  5  years: 
and 

"(3)  be  paid  at  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

•■(g)  Task  Force.— 

•■(1)  In  ge.neral.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  task  force  of  librarians, 
scholars,  teachers,  parents,  and  school  lead- 
ers (hereafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to 
as  the  'Task  Force')  to  provide  advice  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Library. 

"(2)  Preparation  of  plan.— The  Task 
Force  shall  prepare  a  workable  plan  to  estab- 
lish the  Library  and  to  implement  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

■■(3)  Certain  authorities.— The  Task 
Force  may  identify  other  activities  and  func- 
tions for  the  Library  to  carry  out.  except 
that  such  functions  shall  not  be  carried  out 
until  the  Library  is  established  and  has  im- 
plemented the  requirements  of  this  section. 

•■(4)  Report.— The  Task  Force  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Task  Force  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Library. 

■■(h)  Transfer  of  Functions.— There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Library  all  func- 
tions of— 

••(1)  the  Department  of  Education  Research 
Library: 

•'(2)  the  Department  of  Education  Ref- 
erence Section:  and 

•■(3)  the  Department  of  Education  Informa- 
tion Branch. 

■■(i)  Collection  Development  Policy.— 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Educational  Research.  Development, 
and  Dissemination  Excellence  Act,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  com- 
prehensive collection  development  policy  to 
govern  the  Library's  operations,  acquisi- 
tions, and  services  to  users.  Such  collection 
development  policy  shall— 

■■(1)  be  consistent  with  the  functions  of  the 
Library  set  out  in  subsection  (b): 

■■(2)  emphasize  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  comprehensive  collection  of  ref- 
erence materials:  and 

'■(3)  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  by  put- 
ting a  priority  on  meeting  the  information 
needs  of  the  Library's  users  through  coopera- 
tion and  resource-sharing  with  other  entities 
with  significant  collections  in  the  field  of 
education. 

"(j)  Arrearage  and  Preservation.— On 
the  basis  of  the  collection  development  pol- 
icy promulgated  under  subsection  (h),  the 
Executive  Director  shall  develop  a  multiyear 
plan  which  shall  set  forth  goals  and  prior- 
ities for  actions  needed  to— 

•■(1)  eliminate  within  3  years  the  arrearage 
of  uncataloged  books  and  other  materials  in 
the  Library's  collections:  and 

■•(2)  respond  effectively  and  systematically 
to  the  preservation  needs  of  the  Library's 


collections,  rel.vlng,  whenever  possible,  upon 
cooperative  efforts  with  other  institutions  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  usability  of  books 
and  materials  in  the  Library's  collections.". 
TITLE  in— SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1994 

SEC.   301.    SAFE    SCHOOLS    PROGRAM    AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

(a)  In  General.— With  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (c)(1),  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  make  competitive  grants  to  eli- 
gible local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out 
projects  designed  to  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the 
National  Education  Goals,  which  provides 
that  by  the  year  2000,  every  school  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning,  by  helping  to  ensure  that  all 
schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

(b)  Model  Project.— The  Secretary  of 
Education,  shall  develop  a  written  safe 
schools  model  so  all  schools  can  develop 
models  that  enable  all  students  to  partici- 
pate regardless  of  any  language  barriers. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations  and 

RESERVA-nON.- 

(1)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

(2)  Reservation.— From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  5  percent  to  carry  out  national  leader- 
ship activities  under  section  305. 

SEC.  302.  ELICraLE  APPLICANTS. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
Act,  a  local  educational  agency  shall  dem- 
onstrate in  its  application  under  section 
303(a)  that  it— 

(1)  serves  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  high 
rate  of— 

(A)  homicides  committed  by  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  5  to  18,  inclusive; 

(B)  referrals  of  youth  to  juvenile  court; 

(C)  youth  under  the  supervision  of  the 
courts; 

(D)  expulsions  and.  suspensions  of  students 
from  school: 

(E)  referrals  of  youth,  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons, to  alternative  schools:  or 

(F)  victimization  of  youth  by  violence, 
crime,  or  other  forms  of  abuse;  and 

(2)  has  serious  school  crime,  violence,  and 
discipline  problems,  as  indicated  by  other 
appropriate  data. 

SEC.  303.  APPLICATIONS  AND  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General. — In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act,  an  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  that  includes— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  violence 
and  crime  problems  in  the  schools  to  be 
served  by  the  grant  and  in  the  community  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant: 

(2)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  has 
written  policies  regarding  school  safety,  stu- 
dent discipline,  and  the  appropriate  handling 
of  violent  or  disruptive  acts; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  the  activi- 
ties and  projects  to  be  carried  out  with  grant 
funds,  and  how  these  activities  and  projects 
will  help  to  reduce  the  current  violence  and 
crime  problems  in  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities served; 

(4)  a  description  of  educational  materials 
to  be  developed  in  the  second  most  predomi- 
nate language  of  the  schools  and  commu- 
nities to  be  served  by  the  grant,  if  applica- 
ble; 

(5)  if  the  local  educational  agency  receives 
Federal  education  funds,  an  explanation  of 
how  activities  assisted  under  this  Act  will  be 
coordinated  with  and  support  any  systemic 


education  improvement  plan  prepared  with 
such  funds: 

(6)  the  applicant's  plan  to  establish  school- 
level  advisory  committees,  which  include 
faculty,  parents,  staff,  and  students,  for  each 
school  to  be  served  by  the  grant  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  each  committee  will  assist 
in  assessing  that  school's  violence  and  dis- 
cipline problems  as  well  as  in  designing  ap- 
propriate programs,  policies,  and  practices 
to  combat  those  problems; 

(7)  the  applicant's  plan  for  collecting  base- 
line and  future  data,  by  individual  schools, 
to  monitor  violence  and  discipline  problems 
and  to  measure  its  progress  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  Act: 

(8)  a  description  of  how,  in  subsequent  fis- 
cal years,  the  grantee  will  integrate  the  vio- 
lence prevention  activities  it  carries  out 
with  funds  under  this  Act  with  activities 
carried  out  under  its  comprehensive  plan  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  adopted  under 
the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986; 

(9)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will  co- 
ordinate its  school  crime  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  with  education,  law  enforce- 
ment, judicial,  health,  social  service,  pro- 
grams supported  under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
serving  the  community: 

(10)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will 
inform  parents  about  the  extent  of  crime  and 
violence  in  their  children's  schools  and 
maximize  the  participation  of  parents  in  its 
violence  prevention  activities; 

(11)  an  assurance  that  grant  funds  under 
this  Act  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  State  and  local  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  funds  under  this  Act,  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  of 
the  grant: 

(12)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
cooperate  with,  and  provide  assistance  to. 
the  Secretary  in  gathering  statistics  and 
other  data  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
projects  and  activities  under  this  Act  or  the 
extent  of  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation:  and 

(13)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  Priorities.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  of  local  educational 
agencies  located  in  both  rural  and  urban 
communities. 

SEC.  304.  GRANTS  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Duration  and  Amount  of  Grants.— 
Grants  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  1  year  in  duration:  and 

(2)  $3,000,000. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  Activities.— A  local  educational  agency 
may  use  funds  awarded  under  section  301(a) 
for  1  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(A)  Identifying  and  assessing  school  vio- 
lence and  discipline  problems,  including  co- 
ordinating needs  assessment  activities  with 
education,  law-enforcement,  judicial,  health, 
social  service,  juvenile  justice  programs, 
gang  prevention  activities,  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations. 

(B)  Conducting  school  safety  reviews  or  vi- 
olence prevention  reviews  of  programs,  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  facilities  to  determine 
what  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent violence  and  promote  safety  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(C)  Planning  for  comprehensive,  long-term 
strategies  for  combating  and  preventing 
school  violence  and  discipline  problems 
through  the  involvement  and  coordination  of 


school  programs  with  other  education,  law- 
enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social  service, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Activities  which  involve  parents  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  school  safety  and  prevent 
school  violence: 

(E)  Community  education  programs  in- 
volving parents,  businesses,  local  govern- 
ment, the  medical,  and  other  appropriate  en- 
tities about  the  local  educational  agency's 
plan  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce  and 
prevent  school  violence  and  discipline  prob- 
lems and  the  need  for  community  support. 

(F)  Coordination  of  school-based  activities 
designed  to  promote  school  safety  and  reduce 
or  prevent  school  violence  and  discipline 
problems  with  related  efforts  of  education, 
law-enforcement,  judicial,  health,  social 
service,  juvenile  justice  programs,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations. 

(G)  Developing  and  implementing  violence 
prevention  activities  and  materials,  includ- 
ing— 

(i)  conflict  resolution  and  social  skills  de- 
velopment for  students,  teachers,  aides, 
other  school  personnel,  and  parents; 

(ii)  disciplinary  alternatives  to  expulsion 
and  suspension  of  students  who  exhibit  vio- 
lent or  anti-social  behavior; 

(iii)  student-led  activities  such  as  peer  me- 
diation, peer  counseling,  and  student  courts; 
or 

(iv)  alternative  after-school  programs  that 
provide  safe  havens  for  students,  which  may 
include  cultural,  recreational,  educational 
and  instructional  activities,  and  mentoring 
and  community  service  programs. 

(H)  Educating  students  and  parents  about 
the  dangers  of  guns  and  other  weapons  and 
the  consequences  of  their  use. 

(1)  Developing  and  implementing  innova- 
tive curricula  to  prevent  violence  in  schools 
and  training  staff  how  to  stop  disruptive  or 
violent  behavior  if  it  occurs. 

(J)  Supporting  'safe  zones  of  passage"  for 
students  between  home  and  school  through 
such  measures  as  Drug-  and  Weapon-Free 
School  Zones,  enhanced  law  enforcement, 
and  neighborhood  patrols. 

(K)  Counseling  programs  for  victims  and 
witnesses  of  school  violence  and  crime. 

(L)  Evaluating  its  project  under  this  Act. 

(M)  The  cost  of  administering  the  project 
of  the  local  educational  agency  under  this 
Act. 

(N)  Other  activities  that  meet  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Other  limitations.— a  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  ir=  grant  for  activities  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(M). 

(3)  Construction.— A  local  educational 
agency  may  not  use  funds  under  this  Act  for 
construction. 

SEC.  305.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  use  funds  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 301(c)(2)  to  conduct  national  leadership 
activities  such  as  research,  program  develop- 
ment and  evaluation,  data  collection,  public 
awareness  activities,  training  and  technical 
assistance,  to  provide  grants  to  noncommer- 
cial telecommunications  entities  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  national  video- 
based  projects  that  provide  young  people 
with  models  for  conflict  resolution  and  re- 
sponsible decisionmaking,  and  to  conduct 
peer  review  of  applications  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  carry  out  such  activities 
directly,  through  interagency  agreements,  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative 
agreements. 


SEC.  306.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  to  Secretary.— Local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  receive  funds  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port not  later  than  March  1.  1995.  that  de- 
scribes progress  achieved  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  required  under  section  303. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  not  later  than  October  1.  1995.  which 
contains  a  detailed  statement  regarding 
grant  awards,  activities  of  grant  recipients, 
a  compilation  of  statistical  information  sub- 
mitted by  applicants  under  section  303,  and 
an  evaluation  of  programs  established  under 
this  part. 

SEC.  307.  DEFINl-nONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Local  educational  agency.- The  term 
■•local  educational  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1471(12)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S. C.  2891(12)). 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

appointment  of  conferees  on  H.R.  1804 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
1804,  and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DUNCAN 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Duncan  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  1804  be  instructed  to  agree  with 
section  numbered  405.  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, concerning  school  prayer. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  mo- 
tion to  instruct,  offered  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son] and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  both 
very  hardworking  and  diligent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  and  if  he 
would  agree  with  me  not  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  over  an  argument 
that  does  not  exist,  I  will  be  happy  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  instructions  if 
we  do  not  have  to  go  through  an  hour 
of  useless  debate. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
problem  I  have  is  that  several  Members 
have  asked  for  time  to  speak  on  this 
motion. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  State  they  call  that  "whipping  a 
dead  horse.  If  you  do  not  want  to  take 
what  I  give  you,  I  will  fight  you." 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  is  proposing  but 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ev- 
erybody have  5  days  to  put  everything 
they  want  to  in  the  Record  about  this. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  My  point  is  going  to 
be — and  I  think  I  have  the  floor — that 
inasmuch  as  permission  was  granted 
for  the  motion  to  instruct  to  not  be 
read,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee had  commenced  his  remarks  and 
then  entered  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  have  no 
objection  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  proposing,  but  I  think  we 
should  perhaps  backtrack  and  have  the 
motion  to  instruct  read  so  that  indeed 
the  House  knows  what  it  is  acting 
upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  to  in- 
struct be  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Duncan  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  1804  be  instructed  to  agree  with 
section  numbered  405,  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, concerning  school  prayer. 

D  1620 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
simply  say  this: 

I  appreciate  the  very  kind  offer  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  certainly  one  of  the  kindest 
men  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  appreciate 
his  offer.  I  will  just  simply  say  this: 

I  also  appreciate  the  very  strong  sup- 
port I  have  had  from  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  EMERSON],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON], 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
INHOFE],  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Stearns]. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
along  with  my  colleague  trom  Tennessee  to 
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offer  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees  on  Goals 
2000  legislation.  This  motion  instructs  con- 
ferees to  recede  and  concur  to  language  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  concerning 
school  prayer.  The  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Helms  ovenwhelmingly  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  22.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  an  almost  identical  amend- 
ment to  this  one  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1989  by  a  vote  of  269  to 
135 — almost  a  2-to-1  margin. 

First,  let  me  spell  out  what  this  language 
does  do  and  then  make  it  clear  what  it  doesn't 
do.  This  language  will  prevent  any  school  dis- 
trict which  has  a  policy  of  prohibiting  voluntary 
student-initiated  prayer  in  the  schools  from  re- 
ceiving any  Federal  funds  authorized  by  this 
act  or  any  other  act.  In  other  words,  it  simply 
forbids  school  districts  from  setting  up  official 
policies  or  procedures  with  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  individuals  from  voluntanly 
saying  prayers  at  school. 

This  language  does  not  mandate  school 
prayer  or  require  schools  to  write  any  particu- 
lar prayer.  Under  this  language,  a  school  is 
not  required  to  do  anything  in  favor  of  vol- 
untary prayer.  It  simply  must  refrain  from  insti- 
tuting policies  prohibiting  voluntary  student 
prayer. 

The  Founding  Fathers  intended  religion  to 
provide  a  moral  anchor  for  our  democracy. 
Wouldn't  they  be  puzzled  to  return  to  modern- 
day  Amenca  and  find,  among  elite  circles  in 
academia  and  the  media,  a  scorn  for  the  pub- 
lic expression  of  religious  values.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  while  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  used  by 
bureaucrats  to  distribute  condoms  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  across  America,  our  children  are 
prohibited  from  reading  the  Bible.  This  sends 
a  powerful  message  to  our  children — and  it  is 
the  wrong  message. 

One  of  the  many  liberties  our  forefathers 
founded  this  great  Nation  upon  was  freedom 
of  religion;  a  freedom  to  pray  to  the  God  we 
want,  when  we  want,  and  where  we  want.  Un- 
fortunately, this  freedom  has  been  eroded  by 
the  Supreme  Court  over  the  last  few  decades. 
I  firmly  believe  that  no  one  should  be  forced 
to  pray,  especially  if  a  certain  prayer  is  con- 
trary to  an  individual's  beliefs.  But,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  every  American  citizen 
has  the  right  to  pray  voluntanly  whenever  and 
wherever  he  or  she  chooses,  and  that  in- 
cludes children  in  public  schools.  This  is  pro- 
tected under  the  first  amendment;  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  It  is  that  second  part  that  I  ask  you 
to  pay  special  attention  to  today. 

As  President  Reagan  so  eloquently  stated  in 
1982,  "the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  written  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  from  religious  values;  it  was  written  to 
protect  religious  values  from  government  tyr- 
anny." I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from      Oklahoma      [Mr. 

INHOFE]. 

f^r.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  for  his  foresight  in 
seizing  upon  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
1963  Supreme  Court  decision  that  attempted 
to  extract  God  from  our  public  school  system. 


This  1963  travesty  may  have  gone  unnoticed 
by  many  of  the  American  people,  but  it  did  not 
go  unnoticed  by  God. 

We  have  a  very  famous  young  Oklahoman 
by  the  name  of  Charles  David  Barton.  David 
has  whtten  a  number  of  books  on  the  behav- 
ioral history  of  Americans.  He  is  a  Ph.D,  an  in- 
tellectual type,  and,  although  he  is  a  stray 
Christian  himself,  his  message  is  not  so  much 
for  Christians  and  believers  as  it  is  for  non- 
believers  and  agnostics.  His  books,  one  of 
which  is  "America:  To  Pray  or  Not  To  Pray," 
are  filled  with  charts  and  graphs.  He  traces 
the  behavioral  history  of  Amehcans  in  such 
areas  as  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  addictions, 
violent  crimes,  divorce,  suicide,  and  other  per- 
versions. You  do  not  have  to  accept  his  con- 
clusions by  faith,  but  by  logic.  These  perver- 
sions chart  horizontal  for  200  years  until  1963 
when  they  shot  up  and  off  the  charts.  Can  it 
be  just  a  coincidence  that  1963  was  the  year 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  their  deci- 
sion on  school  prayer? 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  around  here  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  youth  morality.  What  Mr.  Dun- 
can is  attempting  to  do  is  go  back  to  the 
source.  For  our  children's  sake  and  for  God's 
sake,  support  the  Duncan  amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
provisions  to  H.R.  6  supporting  con- 
stitutionally protected  school  prayer. 

This  language  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
margin  of  77-25  and  is  similar  to  lan- 
guage that  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  26&-135  in  1989.  It  would  apply  only  to 
voluntary  prayer  and  would  expressly 
prohibit  any  State  or  local  education 
agency  from  requiring  any  pei^son  to 
participate  in  or  influence  the  form  or 
content  of  these  prayers. 

Every  day,  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress open  with  a  prayer.  No  Member  is 
compelled  to  participate  against  his  or 
her  will,  but  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
moment  for  spiritual  reflection  is  val- 
ued by  many  of  us.  However,  for  those 
students  in  our  public  schools  who  seek 
to  pray  voluntarily  at  landmark  events 
such  as  high  school  graduation  or  who 
want  the  opportunity  to  take  a  mo- 
ment for  silent  reflection  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  school  day,  this  right  is 
under  constant  attack. 

For  too  long,  our  constitutionally 
protected  right  of  freedom  of  religion 
has  been  misinterpreted  and  distorted 
into  a  Government-mandated  denial  of 
the  right  to  exercise  religion. 

Even  as  a  wide  variety  of  interest 
groups  seek  to  require  positive  por- 
trayals of  their  lifestyles  as  part  of  our 
public  school  curriculum,  the  right  to 
acknowledge  the  common  values  that 
have  shaped  this  Nation's  spiritual 
character  is  denied. 

Many  Americans  cannot  understand 
how  we  have  become  a  Nation  where 
condoms  are  distributed  at  the  school, 
but  the  Golden  Rule  cannot  be  posted 
on  a  classroom  wall. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Nation 
headed  down  the  wrong  path  when  we 
began  to  deny  the  right  of  voluntary 
religious  expression  as  part  of  our  civic 
life,  especially  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
very  fashionable  these  days  to  speak 
about  the  crisis  of  values  in  America, 
especially  among  our  young  people. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  key  mo- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  this  crisis  of 
values  occurred  when  open  acknowl- 
edgment of  religion  was  removed  from 
our  schools. 

We  simply  cannot,  on  one  hand,  deny 
our  children  the  right  to  acknowledge 
their  spirituality  at  the  civic  institu- 
tion where  they  have  the  greatest  daily 
contact — the  schools— and  expect  them 
to  absorb  lessons  on  the  virtuous  way 
to  live. 

We  should  never  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  can  provide  our  chil- 
dren with  a  "value  neutural"  edu- 
cation. There  simply  is  no  such  thing. 
Rather,  what  we  have  seen  over  the 
last  30  years  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  that  is  fundamentally  hostile  to 
any  religious  expression. 

The  Duncan-Emerson-Solomon- 

Stearns  amendment  would  restore 
some  balance  to  this  greatly  unbal- 
anced situation. 

It  is  very  limited  in  scope  and  only 
affects  those  types  of  religious  speech 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  are 
not  coercive  or  represent  any  form  of 
establishment  of  religion. 

This  is  the  view  of  religion  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind.  I  would 
like  to  close  today  by  quoting  two  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  this  Nation  on 
the  subject — Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  a  prayer,  Frank- 
lin stated, 

I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid? 

And  on  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  we 
can  read  the  role  of  religion  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  saw  it. 

All  men  shall  be  free  to  profess  and  by  ar- 
gument maintain,  their  opinions  on  matters 
of  religion.  I  know  of  but  one  code  of  moral- 
ity for  men  whether  acting  singly  or  collec- 
tively. 

The  Duncan-Emerson-Solomon- 

Stearns  motion  returns  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  our  civic  lives  and  our 
spiritual  lives.  It  returns  freedom  to 
the  children  of  America  that  they  can 
acknowledge,  in  their  own  way  and 
without  coercion,  the  God  in  which 
they  believe.  I  ask  your  support  for 
this  motion,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
simple  motion  to  instruct  offered  by  myself, 
Mr.  Emerson  from  Missouri  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, both  very  hardworking  and  diligent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  simply  instructs  the 
conferees  on  the  Goals  2000  bill,  H.R.  1804, 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  language  conceming 
prayer  in  school,  which,  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  other  body  overwhelmingly  passed  by  a 
vote  of  75-22,  including  a  substantial  majonty 
of  both  parties.  In  addition,  the  House  passed 
very  similar  language  in  1989  by  a  huge  mar- 
gin, 269-135,  almost  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  when  both  bodies  of 
this  Congress  begin  a  session,  we  have  a 
prayer.  Although  our  students  cannot  pray,  we 
do  in  the  Congress.  And  these  prayers  are  led 
by  pnests,  rabbis,  and  ministers  from  many 
different  religions.  But  our  students  cannot 
pray  in  schools  or  at  graduation  ceremonies. 

We  tell  our  children  that  it  is  OK  to  pass  out 
condoms  at  school,  but  we  tell  them  that  they 
cannot  pray.  And  we  wonder  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  children  and  why  our  Nation's  moral 
values  have  declined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  exactly  the  lan- 
guage this  motion  to  instruct  would  have  us 
agree  to. 

No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  act.  or  any 
other  act.  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
participation  in  constitutionall.v  protected 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
nor  any  local  educational  agency  shall  re- 
quire any  person  to  participate  in  prayer  or 
influence  the  form  or  content  of  any  con- 
stitutionally protected  prayer  in  such  public 
schools. 

This  language  is  intended  to  deny  Federal 
funds  to  school  districts  which  have  an  active 
prohibition — written,  verbal,  or  simply  an  "un- 
derstanding"— or  which  "effectively  prevent" 
constitutional  student-initiated  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  came  to  this  country 
to  get  freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom  from 
religion. 

This  language  simply  codifies  language 
which  would  prohibit  schools  from  receiving 
Federal  funds  if  they  prevent  students  from 
engaging  in  student-led,  student-initiated  pray- 
er. 

This  is  a  well-meaning  and  innocuous 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  instruct  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Dun- 
can]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  367,  nays  55, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  30] 


Allard 

Andn-ws  (NJl 

Applettate 

Archer 

.Armey 

Bacchus  (FL> 

Bachus  (AD 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE> 

Barrett  (WD 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bcntley 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iCAl 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OHi 

Bryant 

BunninK 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Chnger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Drcier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX I 

Ehlers 


YEAS- 367 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fan- 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Foglietla 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CTi 

Franks  (NJi 

Frost 

Furse 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Haslert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klein 

Klink 


Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (G.\) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machlley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

M.inzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
.Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
.McCloskey 
.McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
.McNulty 
Meeban 
Meek 
.Menendez 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Minge 
Modkley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nalcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Ox  ley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 


Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramslad 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Rcgula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Rush 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpaliug 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schacfer 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Cardin 

Clay 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Coyne 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Eshoo 

Filner 


Andrews  (TX) 
Brews  ttr 
de  la  Garza 
Flake 


Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Si>ence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquisl 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

NAYS— 55 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Hamburg 

Johnston 

Kleczka 

Kopetski 

Lantos 

McDermott 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Nadler 

Olver 

Owens 

Payne ( N J ) 

Pelosi 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Tomc«lli 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vi.sclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wheal 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Rostenkowski 

Roybal-Allard 

SalK) 

Scott 

Serrano 

Stokes 

Swift 

Synar 

Towns 

t'nsoeld 

Velazquez 

Venlo 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Yates 


Goodling 
Hastings 
Milliard 
Kennedy 


Range! 
Smith  (OR) 
Wilson 


D  1642 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  ANDREWS 
of  Maine,  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ,  and  Mr. 
SERRANO  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas  and  Mrs.  MALONEY  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
CLAYTON).  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  conferees  for 
consideration  of  all  provisions  of  H.R. 
1804  and  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, except  for  title  II  of  H.R.  1804  and 
sections  901-14  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment; Messrs.  FoRD  of  Michigan,  Kil- 
dee, Miller  of  California,  Sawyer,  and 
Owens,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Roemer,  Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii.  Messrs. 
Engel,  Becerra,  and  Gene  Green  of 
Texas,  Ms.  Woolsey.  Ms.  English  of 
Arizona,  Messrs.  Strickland,  Payne  of 
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New  Jersey,  Romero-Barcelo,  Good- 
ling,  GUNDERSON,  McKeon,  and  Petri, 
Ms.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Roukema.  and 
Mr.  BOEHNER. 

For  consideration  of  title  II  of  H.R. 
1804  and  sections  901-14  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Owens,  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Scott,  Sawyer,  Goodling, 
Ballenger,  Barrett  of  Nebraska,  and 

Fa  WELL. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
I  was  not  present  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  1994,  to  vote  on  roll  call  vote  Nos.  28,  29, 
and  30.  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  a  close 
friend.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
the  following: 

No.  28,  On  approving  the  Journal — No. 

No.  29,  House  Resolution  343,  Condemning 
Nation  of  Islam  Leader  Kahlid  Abdul  Muham- 
mad— Yes. 

No.  30,  H.R.  1804,  Motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  Helms  Amendment — 
Yes. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourn  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  PLANS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  REGARDING  H.R. 
6.  IMPROVING  AMERICA'S 

SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1994 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inform  members  about 
the  Rules  Committee's  further  plans 
regarding  H.R.  6,  the  "Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994."  On 
February  17,  a  Dear  Colleague  letter 
was  circulated  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  on  Tuesday,  February  22.  a  floor 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  in- 
forming Members  that  amendments  to 
H.R.  6  should  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  prior  to  consider- 
ation. At  that  time  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  on  Tuesday,  February 
22,  or  Wednesday,  February  23. 

I  would  like  to  inform  Members  that 
the  Rules  Committee  met  today  at  2 
p.m.  and  has  recommended  an  open 
rule  that  will  require  that  any  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  no  later  than 
Thursday,  February  24.  This  will  give 
Members  an  extra  day  to  prepare  their 
amendments. 


Members  should  be  aware,  however, 
that  the  floor  schedule  indicates  that 
consideration  of  this  bill  will  begin  to- 
morrow and  will  be  considered  by  title. 
Therefore,  if  Member's  have  amend- 
ments to  the  first  several  titles  of  the 
bill,  they  need  to  get  those  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today  to  ensure  consideration 
tomorrow. 

Amendments  should  be  drafted  to 
H.R.  6  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  is 
available  in  the  document  room.  The 
rule  provides  that  the  bill  be  read  by 
title  except  for  title  I.  Title  I,  which  is 
the  actual  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
will  be  read  by  the  individual  titles 
within  that  act.  Amendments  should  be 
titled  "Submitted  for  printing  under 
clause  6  of  rule  XXIII"  and  submitted 
at  the  Speaker's  table.  Amendments  do 
not  need  to  be  submitted  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  been  speaking  about  H.R.  6,  and 
that  is  a  bill  that  so  many  people  have 
been  calling  and  writing  in  concerning 
for  the  last  several  days.  It  deals  with 
home  schooling  and  with  the  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  just  so  that  the  Members 
will  know,  the  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this,  we  will  be  debating 
the  amendment  tomorrow,  the  so- 
called  Armey  amendment,  which  will 
relieve  many  of  the  concerns  that 
many  home  schoolers  and  private 
schoolers  have  had.  That  debate  will 
take  place  on  this  floor  tomorrow,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MoAKLEY]  for  helping  to 
bring  this  to  the  floor  under  an  open 
rule,  which  would  allow  this  House  to 
work  its  will.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  his  cooperation  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  putting  this 
matter  together. 
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for  the  programs  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  certain  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  1650 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  6,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-426)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  366)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6)  to  extend  for  6  years 
the    authorizations    of    appropriations 


FIRE  SAFE  CIGARETTE  ACT  OF 
1994 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  I  introduced  the  Fire  Safe  Ciga- 
rette Act  of  1994,  which  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  number  of  fires 
caused  by  carelessly  discarded  ciga- 
rettes. This  legislation  would  give  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
regulatory  authority  to  develop  a 
standard  for  a  firesafe  cigarette.  Ciga- 
rette manufacturers  would  then  have  1 
year  to  comply  with  the  standard. 

I  became  involved  with  this  issue 
back  in  1979  when  a  family  of  seven 
perished  in  a  cigarette  related  fire  in 
my  congressional  district.  Five  young 
children— all  under  the  age  of  10 — were 
needlessly  killed.  This  fire  could  have 
been  prevented  if  a  firesafe  cigarette 
was  available. 

I  first  started  working  on  this  issue 
15  years  ago.  Since  that  time  more 
than  20,000  people  have  been  killed  by 
cigarette  related  fires — many  of  them 
innocent  children.  The  fact  that  ciga- 
rettes have  escaped  fire  safety  regula- 
tions for  the  past  15  years  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  me.  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  banned 
lawn  darts  after  3  children  were  killed, 
but  they  have  been  remiss  in  promul- 
gating regulations  for  cigarettes  even 
though  more  than  100  children  die  each 
year  from  cigarette  related  fires.  This 
is  unacceptable. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  fur- 
ther delays.  Quite  simply,  firesafe  ciga- 
rettes are  already  in  the  marketplace. 
Past  studies  proved  that  it  is  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible  to 
develop  a  firesafe  cigarette  and  the  cig- 
arette manufacturers  have  proven  that 
it  is  commercially  feasible.  No  more 
children  should  have  to  suffer  such  a 
horrid  death  as  those  young  children  in 
my  congressional  district  did  back  in 
1979. 

Many  people  I  have  talked  to  over 
the  years  do  not  realize  that  cigarette- 
related  fires  are  the  leading  cause  of 
fire  deaths.  In  fact,  if  you  asked  some- 
one walking  down  the  street  that  ques- 
tion, they  probably  would  say  electric 
space  heaters  cause  more  fires.  But  in 
1990  alone,  there  were  44,000  cigarette- 
related  fires  that  resulted  in  1,200 
deaths  and  3,360  injuries.  How  many 
more  innocent  children  have  to  be 
killed,  maimed,  or  permanently  dis- 
figured before  responsible  action  is 
taken? 

These  fires  take  a  considerable  toll 
on  society.  A  recent  study  concluded 


that  the  direct  cost  of  cigarette-ignited 
fire  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age was  $4  billion  a  year.  A  mandatory 
firesafe  cigarette  standard  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  these  costs  to  soci- 
ety. In  terms  of  health  care  costs  alone 
the  savings  would  be  enormous.  Treat- 
ment for  burn  injuries  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive type  of  medical  care  today. 
And  these  fires  disproportionately  im- 
pact low-income  families— those  who 
have  no  means  of  paying  the  hospital 
bill.  This  legislation  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  number  of  fires  and 
thus  reduce  health  care  costs— particu- 
larly Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

In  conclusion,  cigarette-related  fires 
have  been  a  drain  on  our  Nation's  re- 
sources. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ig- 
nore this  insidious  problem.  The  stud- 
ies and  the  technical  work  needed  to 
set  a  performance  standard  have  been 
completed.  There  are  five  firesafe  ciga- 
rettes already  in  the  marketplace.  Con- 
gress now  needs  to  act  responsibly  and 
pass  the  Fire  Safe  Cigarette  Act  of 
1994. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  RISE  IN 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  befud- 
dle observers  and  manipulate  the  press 
is  clear.  Yesterday,  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan's  monetary 
policy  statement  provided  no  meaning- 
ful clue  of  our  Nation's  policy  and  per- 
petuated the  Fed  Chairman's  reputa- 
tion as  "the  master  of  ambiguity."  The 
Fed's  message  is  always  "Trust  us  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  don't  ask  why." 

As  usual.  Chairman  Greenspan  pro- 
vided no  rationale  for  raising  interest 
rates  for  an  inflation  no  one  can  see. 
He  asks  us  to  rely  on  concepts  that 
have  shown  little  or  no  relationship  to 
inflation,  such  as  the  low  level  of  the 
real  Federal  funds  rate.  This  is  simply 
more  Fed-speak,  that  says  little  and 
forces  everyone  to  guess  what  the  Fed 
is  really  doing  and  why. 

Even  though  the  Fed's  record  of  mon- 
etary policy  is  a  long  series  of  mis- 
takes and  miscalculations,  the  Fed  en- 
joys the  status  ordinarily  reserved  for 
demigods.  Critics  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

More  often  than  not,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve receives  positive  press  for  bad 
policy— and  there  may  be  a  reason  for 
this.  The  Fed  carefully  nurtures  its 
public  image  by  cultivating  friends  in 
the  media  and  bludgeoning  critics.  I 
have  found  evidence  of  this  in  former 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns'  papers  in  the  Gerald  Ford  Presi- 
dential Library  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 

The  paper  from  which  I  will  quote  re- 
veals a  plan  to  use  the  office  of  one  of 
the    most    powerful    positions    in    our 


Government,  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man, to  retaliate  against  a  reporter 
who  was  critical  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
by  appealing  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  newspaper  where  he 
was  employed. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  who  had  ap- 
peared regularly  as  a  commentator  on 
CBS  and  today  is  a  writer  for  the  New 
York  Observer,  was  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post  in  1974.  He  had  the  te- 
merity to  write  a  number  of  columns 
that  were  critical  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

The  criticism  undoubtedly  provoked 
a  note  from  Joseph  Coyne — a  Federal 
Reserve  official  who  still  handles  press 
relations  for  the  Federal  Reserve— to 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  on  December  6,  1974.  I  quote 
from  the  note: 

Concernintf  our  conversation  yesterday 
about  Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  Bart  Rowan 
[Washington  Post  columnist)  thinks  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  for  you  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Katherine  Graham  [the  owner  of 
the  Wa.shinBton  Post).  He  said  he  has  dis- 
cus.sed  von  Hoffman  on  several  occasions 
with  Ben  Bradlee.  the  Post's  executive  edi- 
tor. He  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Graham  would 
approach  Bradlee  on  the  question  if  you  dis- 
cussed it  with  her. 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  dangers  in 
this  approach.  Bart,  of  course  favors  it 
strongly  because  you  would  be  supporting 
his  view  against  von  Hoffman.  Additionally. 
Ben  Bradlee's  reaction  to  an  approach  of  this 
nature  might  be:  "Washington  officialdom  is 
squirming:  keep  up  the  good  work,  von  Hoff- 
man." 

This  kind  of  manipulation  of  the 
press  certainly  is  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. The  Fed,  to  this  day,  feeds  valu- 
able morsels  to  its  friends  and  freezes 
out  its  critics  to  ensure  positive  cov- 
erage. 

At  the  October  19,  1993.  hearing  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee,  substan- 
tial evidence  was  presented  that  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  that 
manages  the  Nation's  money  supply, 
frequently  leaked  its  so-called  super- 
secret  policy  changes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  officials  at  the 
hearings  all  said  they  knew  nothing 
about  leaks  even  though  the  Banking 
Committee  found  that  the  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
had  cancelled  publication  of  an  article 
after  receiving  my  invitation  to  tes- 
tify, because  the  article  contained  ex- 
tensive information  about  leaks  from 
FOMC  meetings. 

At  this  Banking  Committee  hearing, 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  President 
Jerry  Jordan  testified  in  rather  stri- 
dent tones.  "We  are  the  central  bank. 
Central  Banks  don't  leak."  But  at  the 
same  hearing.  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span was  not  singing  from  the  same 
sheet  of  music  when  he  said  the  "prob- 
lem of  leaks  is  behind  us." 

Chairman  Greenspan  and  colleagues 
of  the  pristine  monetary  temple,  please 
explain  the  article  in  the  Saturday. 
February  12.  1994,  Washington  Post  by 
John    Berry    that   describes   your   last 


FOMC  meeting  which  he  said  he  ob- 
tained from  "Fed  and  administration 
sources  "  One  the  first  day  of  the 
FOMC  meetings,  Thursday.  February  3, 
1994.  according  to  that  story,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  FOMC  "adjourned  that 
evening  without  formally  taking  up 
the  question  of  rates  but  with  a  con- 
sensus forming." 

Did  Mr.  Berry  receive  some  psychic 
waves  from  the  Fed  building  at  20th 
and  Constitution  or  did  one  of  the 
monks  who  knew  nothing  about  leaks 
again  break  the  code  of  silence? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
bill,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1993  (H.R.  28)  which 
would  require  prompt  release  of  mone- 
tary policy  changes,  timely  release  of  a 
detailed  record  of  FOMC  meetings,  and 
allow  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  to  examine  substantial  parts  of 
Federal  Reserve  operations  which  are 
now  restricted  from  inspection.  This  is 
not  legislation  aimed  at  political  inter- 
ference of  short-run  monetary  policy; 
it  is  legislation  that  provides  for  indi- 
vidual accountability  for  powerful  Gov- 
ernment officials  whose  decisions  af- 
fect the  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

[From  the  New  York  Observer.  Feb.  28.  1994) 
Greenspan  Gi.as.nost:  Fed  Springs  a  Leak- 
Gonzalez    Unearths   Transcripts;    Don- 

Al.DSON  QUAKKS  ROOt-TOP  BEERS 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
If  Indiana  Jones  had  been  clued  in.  he 
wouldn't  have  traveled  halfway  around  the 
world  to  the  Temple  of  Doom  to  test  his 
skills  at  wresting  treasure  from  formidable 
places.  In  Washington,  there  is  a  castle  keep 
they  call  the  Temple  of  Money,  from  which 
no  word  nor  whisper  ever  escapes.  It  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  dwelling  opaquely 
behind  the  bronze  doors  of  an  inhospitable. 
Art  Deco.  marble  sanctuary  built  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  1937 -an  organization 
famous  inside  the  Beltway  as  the  one 
leakfree  institution  in  the  national  capital. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  hope  that 
the  musty  files  and  fabled  secrets  of  the  Fed 
will  see  the  light  of  day. 

While  fact,  blabber,  gossip  and  rumor  pour 
forth  from  the  C.I. A.  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  only  silence  has  ever  emanated 
from  the  Fed.  the  complex  Government  en- 
tity charged  with  controlling  inflation  and 
carrying  out  other  important  if  MEGO-caus- 
ing  activities  (MEGO  being,  as  you  may  al- 
ready know,  an  acronym  for  the  expression 
"mine  eyes  glaze  over."  as  yours  surely  will 
should  they  fall  on  the  contents  of  the  ware- 
houses full  of  statistical  information  con- 
tained in  the  Fed's  files).  The  Fed.  because  it 
decides  how  much  money  will  be  in  circula- 
tion, what  interest  rates  shall  be  and  wheth- 
er the  mightiest  financial  institutions  stand 
or  fall,  also  has  a  decisive  influence  on 
whether  we  have  boom  times  or  bad  limes,  or 
which  ones  of  us  can  buy  a  home  and  which 
ones  of  us  cannot.  It  was  the  Fed's  refusal, 
until  only  a  few  months  ago.  to  act  on  dis- 
crimination in  mortgage  lending  that  pre- 
vented countless  thousands  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  from  becoming  home  own- 
ers. 

A  recent  attempt  by  Paul  Starobin  of  the 
National  Journal  to  use  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  obtain  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Fed's  central  decision-mak- 
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ing  organ,  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
earned  him  a  stack  of  the  blacked-out. 
censored  pages  familiar  to  frustrated  Inves- 
tigative reporters.  But  whoever  redacted  the 
minutes  failed  to  ink  out  one  line  from  the 
committee's  proceedings,  which  quoted  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  ad- 
juring his  colleagues  on  Dec.  22,  1992:  "Let's 
be  very  careful  about  sneezing  in  this  roomi" 

In  an  institution  where  even  the  allergies 
are  classified,  it's  small  wonder  that  the 
world  outside  the  Fed  has  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee's  decisions, 
aside  from  whatever  can  be  gleamed  from 
the  brief  and  delphically  incomprehensible 
statements  issued  monthly  by  the  priests  of 
the  temple. 

The  battle  to  find  out  what's  going  on  be- 
hind the  temple  doors  and  why— mostly 
waged  by  a  succession  of  frustrated  House 
Banking  Committee  chairmen — has  been 
going  on  for  decades.  Even  powerful  legisla- 
tors have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  though,  be- 
cause the  Fed  doesn't  have  to  go  to  Congress 
for  appropriates.  It  lives  off  the  profits  of  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  Government 
securities  it  trades  every  year,  setting  its 
own  budgets  and  living,  rather  like  the  late, 
not  completely  great  Nicolae  Ceasusescu  of 
Romania,  a  happy,  unaudited  and  unsuper- 
vised existence.  At  S161.000  a  year,  members 
of  the  senior  professional  staff  at  the  Fed 
make  $13,000  a  year  more  than  anyone  in 
President  Clinton's  cabinet. 

GONZALEZ  GETS  KNIFE  INTO  CLAM 

Only  now  does  it  appear  that  the  tip  of  the 
knife  has  been  successfully  inserted  into  the 
clam.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  the  Banking  Committee's  current 
chairman,  has  scored  a  lucky  hit  comparable 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Nixon  tapes  during 
Watergate.  He  has  brought  to  light  the  exist- 
ence of  verbatim  transcripts  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee's  meetings  dating  back 
to  1976.  Only  some  of  the  contents  of  those 
transcripts  have  yet  seen  the  light  of  day. 
but  enough  is  now  in  the  open  to  offer  a  pic- 
ture of  how  the  people  in  what  may  be  our 
most  important  government  organization 
hang  on  to  power  by  controlling  information. 

Here  we  have  the  late  Arthur  Burns,  then 
chairman  of  the  Fed,  reacting  in  1976  to  a 
Freedom  of  Information  suit  demanding  the 
minutes  of  the  Open  Market  Committee: 
■•*  *  *  I  can  see  that  the  document  (the  min- 
utes] is  not  going  to  stay  with  the  plaintiff. 
It'll  be  on  Capitol  Hill  before  long  and  I  can 
[imagine]  the  derogatory  statements  that 
might  be  made  *  *  *  They  [the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee]  sit  around,  and  they  talk 
and  what  they  know  and  the  number  of  facts 
they  consider  is  very  scanty.  It's  a  talking 
committee  and  that  would  cause  some  mis- 
chief *  *  *  I  see  also  the  very  real  possibility 
that  after  all  is  done,  there'll  be  individual 
statements  that  will  be  picked  up  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  the  press  or  both,  that 
will  cause  us  additional  work  and,  what  is 
worse  than  that,  embarrassment." 

•WE'D  LOOK  VERY  BAD' 

A  year  later.  Burns,  a  massively  fawned- 
over  and  deferred-to  public  figure  through- 
out his  career,  was  warning  his  colleagues 
about  the  consequences  if  the  public  got 
wind  of  how  much  money  the  Fed  spends  on 
itself:  "You  see.  this  question  about  Federal 
Reserve  budgets  disturbs  me  *  *  *  All  right 
now.  you  have  an  open  meeting  [about  the 
Fed  budget]  and  there  may  be  some  news- 
paper fellows  there  and  •  *  *  Common  Cause 
and  *  *  *  Ralph  Nader's  crowd  and  whatnot. 
Here,  let  us  say  we  take  up  a  budget  coming 
to  $600  million  plus,  and  we  do  that  within  an 


hour.  and.  well,  we'd  look  very  bad.  There- 
fore *  *  *  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  just 
stretch  it  out  over  a  day.  Well,  that's  ter- 
rible *  *  *  Now  there  must  be  an  answer  to 
that.  Well,  we  have  enough  ingenuity  in  this 
room.  I  think,  to  find  the  answer  *  *  *" 

The  answer  was  a  practiced  use  of  force 
and  favors  to  control  criticism  not  unlike 
the  strategy  used  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  during 
his  long  reign  at  the  F.B.I.  For  instance,  the 
Banking  Committee  staff  unearthed  a  1974 
memo  to  Burns  from  Joe  Coyne,  now  the 
Fed's  head  flack,  offering  suggestions  about 
how  to  deal  with  me  when  I  was  writing  un- 
flattering articles  about  the  temple  for  The 
Washington  Post. 

"Concerning  our  conversation  yesterday 
about  Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  Bart  Rowen  [a 
Post  financial  writer]  thinks  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  for  you  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Katherine  Graham."  The  memo  goes  on 
to  ponder  the  dangers  of  also  approaching 
Ben  Bradlee.  the  now-retired  legendary  Post 
editor.  Was  there  any  chance  of  getting  him 
to  silence  this  critic?  Or  would  "Bradlee's  re- 
action to  an  approach  of  this  nature  *  *  *  be 
[that]  Washington  officialdom  is  squirming, 
keep  up  the  good  work." 

Another  memo  from  Mr.  Coyne  in  the  same 
period,  dated  Dec.  22,  1976,  indicates  that, 
like  Hoover's,  the  Fed  press  policy  has  been 
to  cultivate  certain  favorites  with  flattery 
and  scoops.  This  teacher's  pet  system  appar- 
ently continues  in  place.  John  Berry  of  the 
Washington  Post  is  one  of  those  smiled  upon 
by  Mr.  Greenspan,  who  also  makes  hos- 
pitable gestures  such  as  inviting  ABC's  Sam 
Donaldson  and  PBS's  Judy  Woodruff  to  drink 
beer  and  watch  the  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
on  the  roof  of  the  Fed's  well-situated  build- 
ing on  the  Capitol  mall. 

There  are  other  goodies  to  be  had  for  good 
will.  In  the  30  months  ending  last  June,  the 
Fed  stuffed  almost  $3  million  in  consultant 
fees  into  the  pockets  of  290  academic  econo- 
mists. For  other  members  of  "Club  Fed."  as 
Mr.  Starobin  refers  to  the  place,  there  are 
winter  golfing  sprees  in  Florida  paid  for 
under  the  heading  of  "conferences."  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  amazing  that  any 
criticism  of  the  Fed  ever  appears — although, 
under  Mr.  Greenspan,  its  record  is  by  no 
means  all  negative. 

In  an  era  when  bean  counters  and  patho- 
logical algorithmics  get  to  the  top.  it  is  fit- 
ting that  Mr.  Greenspan,  who  comes  across 
as  a  remote  numeroholic,  should  gain  great 
power.  He  is  a  speaker  of  such  unalleviated 
dullness  that  even  short  exposure  to  the  an- 
esthetic vapors  exhaled  with  his  words 
causes  instant  narcosis.  But  history  talks  to 
whoever  answers  the  phone,  and  on  Oct.  19. 
1987.  it  rang  in  Mr.  Greenspan's  Dallas.  Tex., 
hotel  room.  The  stock  market  had  crashed 
500  points  and  seemed  poised  to  crash  500 
more,  burying  half  the  major  banking  and 
brokering  institutions  of  the  nation  in  a  tril- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  bankruptcies  and 
losses.  Mr.  Greenspan  became  the  man  of  the 
moment,  staying  on  the  phone  through  the 
night,  arranging  for  mountains  of  money  to 
save  Wall  Street  and  the  securities  industry. 

The  next  morning,  the  nation's  financial 
institutions  opened  for  business  with  cash  in 
the  drawer,  ready  to  meet  all  demands  and 
obligations.  Annuities,  pension  funds,  insur- 
ance policies  remained  solvent,  paying  out 
to  the  millions  who  depend  upon  them.  The 
same  wearying  qualities  that  make  Mr. 
Greenspan  less  than  a  barrel  of  chuckles 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  the  crisis 
came. 

Since  that  time,  it's  been  suspected  that, 
thanks  to  a  certain  unannounced  policy  deci- 


sion. W^all  Street  can't  crash  past  a  certain 
point  because  the  Fed  will  sustain  the  mar- 
ket. The  Fed's  critics  think  that  such  mo- 
mentous policies,  good  or  bad.  should  not  be 
decided  in  secret.  The  problem  is  not  that 
Mr.  Greenspan  himself  is  afflicted  with  ago- 
raphobia, this  is  a  man  who's  performed  in 
public  since  he  was  a  kid.  a  man  long  since 
accustomed  to  the  searching  eyes  of  strang- 
ers. 

DID  GREENSPAN  INHALE? 

Before  he  threw  himself  into  the 
turgidities  of  economics  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Columbia,  he  studied  at  Juilliard 
and  became,  by  most  accounts,  an  excellent 
saxophone  player.  As  a  musician,  he  swung 
both  ways,  classical  and  jazz,  and  was  good 
enough  to  play  bebop  professionally  with 
Henry  Jerome's  band  in  the  40's  at  the  long- 
since-closed  Childs'  restaurant. 

Many  years  afterward.  Jerome  recalled 
those  days  for  jazz  historian  Bill  Crow  that 
Dorothy  Kilgallen's  column  had  once  run  a 
blind  item  about  his  ensemble,  asking. 
"What  name  bandleader  had  his  whole  bank 
smoking  marijuana  in  phone  booths?"  If  that 
other  political  saxophonist.  Bill  Clinton,  had 
been  playing  with  Jerome,  he  probably  would 
have  been  holding  his  breath  so  he  wouldn't 
have  to  inhale,  but  Mr.  Greenspan  never  got 
that  close.  While  his  fellow  bank  members 
were  getting  high  during  the  breaks,  he  was 
downstairs  doing  the  payroll. 

Appointed  to  the  Fed  chairmanship  by 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1987  after  a  career  of  faith- 
ful Republican  Party  hackery  dating  back  to 
the  1960's.  this  transparent  personality  has 
been  around  for  decades.  "Alan  Greenspan 
has  probably  been  a  key  player  in  more  Re- 
publican Presidential  campaigns  and  Repub- 
lican Party  platforms  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations than  any  other  economist  in 
the  country."  according  to  Mr.  Reagan's  do- 
mestic policy  adviser.  Martin  Anderson. 

But  the  Fed  chief  has  always  had  his  wild 
side.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Greenspan  took  up 
goldbuggery  under  the  influence  of  Ayn 
Rand,  the  wild-eyed  anti-Communist  Russian 
emigree.  who  wrote  The  Fountainhead  and 
Atlas  Shrugged  and  founded  a  political  cult 
best  described  as  a  melange  of  Nietzsche  and 
Adam  Smith.  When  she  died  in  1982.  Mr. 
Greenspan  came  to  the  funeral,  where  he 
found  his  guru  resting  in  her  coffin  under  a 
large  dollar  sign. 

His  gold-loving,  inflation-fighting  dedica- 
tion to  the  sound  dollar  endures,  as  his  re- 
cent ratcheting  up  of  interest  rates  shows, 
but  Mr.  Greenspan  at  least  has  opened  the 
temple  door  a  crack.  In  the  last  few  weeks, 
he  has  said  more  about  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee goings-on  than  any  chairman  in 
memory,  but  there  are  still  plenty  of  mysti- 
cal secrets  within  the  Fed  for  Indiana  Jones 
to  make  off  with — if  he  can  only  figure  out 
how  to  get  his  hands  on  the  boot.v. 


D  1700 

INTRODUCING  THE  1995  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  WORLD  SUMMER 
GAMES  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN 
ACT 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Ms. 
DeL.^uro)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  Americans  watch  with  pride  as 
our  talented  athletes  compete  in  the 
World  Olympic  Games  in  Lillehammer, 
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there  are  a  great  number  of  athletes 
here  and  around  the  world  that  are 
still  in  training.  For  all  athletes,  the 
rigors  of  training  are  universal:  hard 
work,  long  hours,  and  true  dedication. 
So  are  the  payoffs:  self-confidence, 
pride  in  achievement,  and  friendships 
that  last  a  lifetime.  Around  the  world 
and  across  our  Nation  each  year,  ath- 
letes with  mental  retardation  train  for 
Special  Olympic  competitions.  Each 
holds  the  ultimate  hope  of  qualifying 
for  the  World  Games. 

In  July  1995.  New  Haven,  West  Haven, 
and  Hamden,  CT  will  host  the  1995  Spe- 
cial Olympics  World  Summer  Games. 
We  are  honored  and  excited  to  have 
6.500  athletes  travel  to  Connecticut 
from  over  120  countries  to  participate 
in  the  ninth  Special  Olympics  World 
Summer  Games.  It  is  for  these  athletes 
that  I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  1995 
Special  World  Summer  Games  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
800,000  limited-edition  one  dollar  silver 
coins,  which  will  be  emblematic  of  the 
1995  Special  Olympic  World  Games. 
Funds  raised  through  the  sale  of  the 
coins  will  be  used  to  provide  a  world- 
class  sporting  event  for  athletes  with 
mental  retardation;  to  demonstrate  to 
a  global  audience  the  extraordinary 
talents,  dedication  and  courage  of  per- 
sons with  mental  retardation;  and  to 
underwrite  part  of  the  cost  of  staging 
the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games. 

Thousands  of  athletes  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  from  almost 
every  nation  in  the  world,  will  come  to 
Connecticut  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  the  desire,  courage,  and  the  skills 
to  compete  in  world  class  competition. 
The  half-million  spectators  who  come 
to  watch  will  enjoy  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  inspiring  experiences  of  a 
lifetime.  They  will  see  outstanding 
athletic  competition  in  the  true  Olym- 
pic spirit. 

The  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games — the  largest  sporting  event  in 
the  world  in  that  year— will  be  held  in 
first-class  athletic  avenues  in  the 
Greater  New  Haven  area.  Five  promi- 
nent academic  institutions — Albertus 
Magnus  College,  the  University  of  New 
Haven.  Quinnipiac  College,  Southern 
Connecticut  State  University,  and  Yale 
University— will  host  the  event. 

There  will  be  extraordinary  events 
displaying  the  splendor  of  world  class 
sports  with  the  raw  power  of  coura- 
geous competitors  overcoming  stigma 
to  achieve  their  personal  best.  Tens  of 
millions  of  people  will  view  the  world- 
wide television  coverage  of  this  event. 
The  Opening  Ceremonies  alone  will 
have  an  audience  of  90,000  persons.  We 
are  estimating  that  several  Heads  of 
State  and  First  Ladies,  as  well  as  20-30 
Ambassadors  will  be  present  as  Presi- 
dent Clinton  officially  opens  the 
Games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  we  were 
notified  that  the  President  himself  has 
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agreed  to  serve  as  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games.  This  is  a  rare  honor  for  any  or- 
ganization and  unprecedented  in  the  25- 
year  history  of  the  Special  Olympics. 
Moreover,  the  President  has  included 
the  1995  Special  Olympics  World  Games 
as  a  member  of  a  Task  Force,  chaired 
by  Vice  President  Gore,  to  oversee 
Federal  assistance  to  the  1994  World 
Cup  activities  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  1996  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta. 
In  so  doing,  the  President  has  recog- 
nized that  the  athletic  accomplish- 
ments of  Special  Olympics  athletes  are 
as  hard  won  and  as  courageous  as  those 
of  non-disabled  athletes.  I  am  person- 
ally very  grateful  to  President  Clinton 
for  his  support,  his  vision,  and  his  com- 
mitment to  persons  with  mental  retar- 
dation worldwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  of  this  mag- 
nitude requires  substantial  organiza- 
tion and  planning.  Like  World  Cup 
USA  1994  and  the  Atlanta  Committee 
for  the  Olympics  Games,  the  1995  Spe- 
cial Olympics  World  Games  Organizing 
Committee  is  looking  to  the  collective 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  invaluable  resource. 
One  such  resource  is  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  coin  honoring  the 
Games.  The  cost-neutral  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  raise  up  to 
$8  million  to  help  underwrite  the  cost 
of  staging  the  1995  Special  Olympics 
World  Games. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Special 
Olympics  is  a  charity— a  501(c)(3)  orga- 
nization. There  are  no  agents,  no  en- 
dorsements, no  multi-million  dollar 
contracts  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  fin- 
ish line  for  these  athletes.  Instead, 
there  are  thousands  of  athletes  who 
train  week  after  week  for  years  to  ex- 
perience the  sheer  joy  of  competing 
and  for  the  love  of  the  sport.  They  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  compete  in 
New  Haven.  The  funds  raised  by  the  is- 
suance of  this  coin  will  help  make  their 
dreams  a  reality. 

Please  join  me  and  over  60  other 
original  cosponsors  in  supporting  the 
1995  Special  Olympics  World  Games 
Commemorative  Coin  Act  and  honor 
Special  Olympics  athletes  worldwide. 


.^fter  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Jerrold  Nadler. 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JERROLD  NADLER, 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Clayton)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Honor- 
able Jerrold  Nadler,  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  15. 1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  issued  by  the  Civil  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication   from    the    chairman    of    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Washington.  DC.  February  16.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Spe.\ker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of 
the  House. 

Sincerely. 

Charue  Rose. 

Chairman. 


D  1710 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE F.  JAMES  SENSEN- 
BRENNER.  JR.,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  F.  Jame.s 
Sensenbrenner.  Jr.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

House  of  Represent.atives. 
Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1994. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

F.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
CLA'iTON).  Pursuant  to  the  Speaker's 
announced  policy  of  February  11,  1994. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  as  the  majority 
leader's  designee. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  joining  me  in  the 
Chamber  this  evening  for  our  special 
order  in  observance  of  Black  History 
Month.  We  take  special  pride  in  this 
opportunity  to  highlight  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  notable  accomplishments  of 
African-Americans  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  this  great  Nation.  I 
am  pleased  to  also  recognize  the  efforts 
of  our  colleague,  Kweisi  Mfume,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  who  joins  me  in 
sponsoring  this  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  we  gather  to 
commemorate  Black  History  Month, 
we  recognize  the  contributions  of  Afri- 
can-Americans to  every  facet  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Indeed,  African-Ameri- 
cans have  a  rich  and  magnificent  his- 
tory; a  history  which  is  inextricably 
woven  into  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  fabric  of  the  Nation. 

In  1926,  the  late  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  understood  that  black  Ameri- 
cans were  not  receiving  recognition  in 
history  for  their  contributions.  There- 
fore, he  proposed  setting  aside  1  week 
during  the  month  of  February  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  black 
Americans.  In  1976  the  observance  was 
changed  to  Black  History  Month. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Afro-American  Life  and  History,  which 
Dr.  Woodson  founded,  has  selected  the 
theme,  "Empowering  Afro-Americans 
Organizations:  Present  and  Future," 
for  the  1994  observance  of  Black  His- 
tory Month. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  his  published 
work  entitled,  "Black  Politics:  A  Theo- 
retical and  Structural  Analysis."  the 
author,  Hanes  Walton,  Jr.,  notes  the 
influence  of  black  organizations  or 
black  pressure  groups.  He  says. 

The  principal  tactic  of  black  pressure 
groups,  and  one  that  serves  to  distinguish 
them  from  most  other  groups,  is  their  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  people  against  the 
denial  of  justice  in  the  broadest  sense.  The 
chief  concern  of  black  groups  has  been  the 
attainment  of  rights  that  can  only  be  had  ei- 
ther through  force,  concern,  or  morality. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  let  us  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
Afro-American  organizations  whose 
founding  and,  more  importantly,  whose 
perseverance,  has  proven  instrumental 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  eco- 
nomic justice  here  in  America,  and 
around  the  globe. 

Madam  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best- 
known  organization  associated  with 
black  America  and  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  is  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
[NAACP].  The  NAACP  came  into  being 
on  February  12,  1909— the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  organization  was  founded 
in  New  York  City  by  liberal  whites  and 
intellectual  blacks,  largely  in  response 
to    the    increasing    outrages    against 


blacks  in  the  South  during  the  early 
1900's. 

The  NAACP  set  out  to  acquire  for  all 
black  citizens  the  rights  and  privileges 
numerated  in  the  Constitution.  The  or- 
ganization relied  chiefly  upon  legal 
proceedings,  legislative  action,  and 
educational  means  to  bring  about  so- 
cial change.  Leaders  of  the  NAACP 
spoke  out  when  poll  taxes  kept  blacks 
from  voting  in  the  South.  The  organi- 
zation appealed  to  the  supreme  court 
to  outlaw  segregation  in  the  schools. 
Members  of  the  NAACP  sat  at  seg- 
regated lunch  counters  and  marched  to 
end  Jim  Crow  laws  in  the  South. 
Throughout  its  history,  the  organiza- 
tion has  remained  steadfast  in  its  com- 
mitment to  the  struggle  for  equality. 

Just  recently.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hooks 
retired  as  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP.  During  Black  History  Month, 
we  pause  to  recognize  his  leadership 
and  historic  contributions.  I  also  take 
great  pride  in  saluting  the  new  presi- 
dent of  this  distinguished  organization. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Chavis.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  Dr.  Chavis  was  an  outspoken 
and  celebrated  leader  in  my  congres- 
sional district  of  Cleveland  prior  to  as- 
suming this  post. 

Madam  Speaker,  similar  to  the 
NAACP,  the  National  Urban  League 
was  also  founded  by  blacks  and  whites 
in  New  York.  The  league  was  actually 
born  as  a  coalition  of  three  social  agen- 
cies in  New  York  City — the  committee 
for  improving  the  industrial  conditions 
of  Negroes  in  New  York  City;  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Colored 
Women;  and  the  Committee  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes.  In  1911,  the 
organizations  merged  to  become  the 
National  League  of  Urban  Conditions 
Among  Negroes,  later  abbreviated  to 
the  National  Urban  League. 

The  National  Urban  League  began  as 
an  organization  to  help  black  migrants 
to  New  York  City  find  suitable  employ- 
ment and  make  as  smooth  as  possible  a 
transition  from  rural  southern  to 
urban  Northern  life,  a  major  goal  of 
the  league  and  its  affiliates  was  to 
broaden  economic  opportunities  for 
blacks  by  using  the  techniques  of  per- 
suasion and  conciliation  to  open  up 
doors  that  had  been  closed  before. 

In  the  1960's  with  the  election  of 
Whitney  Young  as  its  new  president, 
the  League  emerged  as  a  force  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights.  We  recognize 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  this 
distinguished  organization  including 
Whitney  Young.  Vernon  L.  Jordan,  and 
the  organization's  current  president, 
John  Jacob. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  we  recall  that  many  of  our 
Afro-American  organizations  came 
into  being  in  the  1950's  just  as  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  America  was  about 
to  explode.  One  such  organization  is 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  [SCLC]  which  was  bom  out 
of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott.  It  was 


in  January  1957  that  representatives 
from  10  Southern  States,  consisting 
mainly  of  black  ministers,  gathered  at 
Atlanta's  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  to 
establish  an  organization  committed  to 
the  achievement  of  civil  rights  for 
black  Americans. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  chose  as  its  president  a 
gifted  young  black  minister.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr..  who  as  president 
of  the  Montgomery  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, was  successful  in  desegregat- 
ing a  bus  system  in  a  city  that  was 
known  for  its  harsh  racial  tactics. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  King. 
SCLC  became  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  effective  civil  rights  groups. 
The  organization  espoused  a  doctrine 
of  nonviolent  protest  and  passive  re- 
sistance in  its  assault  on  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

Those  who  have  followed  Dr.  King  at 
the  helm  of  this  great  organization,  in- 
cluding Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  and  the 
current  president,  Joseph  Lowery,  have 
continued  to  battle  injustice  and  in- 
equality. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  principles  em- 
braced by  the  founders  of  the  NAACP, 
the  National  Urban  League,  and  the 
SCLC  continue  to  provide  the  frame- 
work for  combating  political,  social, 
and  economic  racism.  During  Black 
History  Month,  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
other  Afro-American  organizations 
who  share  these  same  goals. 

We  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  [CORE].  We 
salute  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  ac- 
knowledge the  numerous  contributions 
of  Operation  Push  and  the  National 
Rainbow  Coalition.  We  also  pay  special 
tribute  to  Dorothy  Height  whose  lead- 
ership over  the  years  has  been  instru- 
mental to  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  believe  that  each 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  needs  look  only 
in  our  congressional  districts  to  iden- 
tify Afro-American  organizations  who 
have  had  a  a  tremendous  impact  in  the 
quest  for  empowerment.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  am  proud  to  applaud 
the  National  Black  Nurses  Association, 
the  Phillis  Wheatley  Association,  the 
Black  Professionals  Association,  and 
an  organization  of  significant  political 
clout  which  I  founded,  the  Black  Elect- 
ed Democrats  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
[BEDCOJ. 

This  evening  I  also  take  special  pride 
in  recognizing  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus. This  political  empowering  organi- 
zation of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
founding  member,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  articulating  the  concerns  of  the 
African-American  community.  From 
the  founding  13  to  the  present  40,  we 
have  grown  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in 
significance,  shaping  the  way  America 
views  the  black  community. 

This  special  order  in  celebration  of 
Black  History   Month  provides  just  a 
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glimpse  of  the  historical  contributions 
of  African-American  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations to  our  Nation.  However,  we 
must  recognize  the  larger  picture;  that 
not  only  in  February,  but  in  every 
month  and,  indeed,  every  day,  African- 
American  men  and  women  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  building,  shaping,  and 
preservation  of  this  great  democracy. 
Our  history  is  America's  history. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  in  this  special 
observance  of  Black  History  Month. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Tucker]. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  address  this  House  and  in- 
deed the  Nation  on  the  question  of 
Black  History  Month  and  certainly  rec- 
ognition of  so  many  role  models  and  so 
much  prominent  history. 

This  month  has  been  called  Black 
History  Month,  African-American  His- 
tory Month,  and  even.  Madam  Speaker, 
more  recently  African  Heritage  Month. 
Indeed,  that  underscores  the  need  to 
look  back  into  the  heritage  of  persons 
of  African-American  descent  in  this 
country  and  remind  ourselves  of  the 
rich  heritage  and  indeed  the  rich  his- 
tory and  the  rich  legacy  which  we  have 
inherited. 

Of  course,  you  will  hear  many 
speeches  over  the  next  few  minutes,  or 
hours,  alluding  to  so  many  different 
role  models  that  we  have  had,  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  think  that  indeed  points  out  the 
most  important  thing  about  black  his- 
tory, that  black  history  is  ongoing,  it 
cannot  be  relegated  to  just  February, 
it  must  not  be  something  that  is  just 
educable  for  just  a  month,  but  it  must 
be  something  that  we  must  continue  to 
educate  ourselves  on  for  a  lifetime. 

Indeed,  not  only  must  African-Ameri- 
cans learn  and  understand  about  Afri- 
can-American history  but  indeed  this 
entire  Nation  must  learn  about  Afri- 
can-American history.  For  if  we  are  to 
better  understand  ourselves  as  Ameri- 
cans, where  people  do  not  continually 
say,  "Why  do  you  all  want  to  be  called 
African-Americans?  Why  not  just  be 
called  Americans?" 

Certainly  this  is  a  pluralistic  society, 
and  there  are  various  aspects  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans.  But  I  think  because 
it  is  a  pluralistic  society,  that  prospect 
does  not  make  it  mutually  exclusive 
with  the  recognition  and  specifically 
the  commemoration  of  the  unique  con- 
tributions and  unique  history  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  this  society. 

We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  here, 
but  we  also  take  some  very  specific 
pride  in  our  unique  history  and  the 
contributions  of  our  ancestors.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  appreciates  their 
own  ethnicity  or  background  would 
have  any  qualm  or  have  any  conflict 
with  that. 

Going  back  to  the  African-American 
history,  it  is  so  interesting  that  there 
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is  something  new  to  learn  every  mo- 
ment on  this.  I  was  reminded  during 
this  month  by  various  programs  on  tel- 
evision—and I  would  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  look  at  those  programs — of  a 
bit  of  information  that  I  was  not  aware 
of.  I  was  aware  that  certainly  Martin 
Luther  King  gained  great  distinction 
as  a  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Last  year  we 
had  the  first  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Winner 
in  literary,  an  African-American 
woman.  But  the  question  arose  of  who 
was  the  first  black  American,  or  back 
in  those  days,  Negro,  to  win  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  Peace?  I  thought  it  was 
Martin  Luther  King,  but  I  was  re- 
minded it  was  Ralph  Bunche.  That  cer- 
tainly points  to  the  fact.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  here  some  40  years  ago  a 
gentleman  who  became  the  first  Afri- 
can-American to  reach  the  high  posi- 
tion, in  fact  the  top  position,  in  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time.  Undersec- 
retary General.  Here  was  a  time  even 
before  the  civil  rights  movement,  be- 
fore Martin  Luther  King,  before 
Stokeley  Carmichael,  before  Angela 
Davis,  before  it  was  even  popular  to 
call  yourself  black,  and  this  gentleman 
was  able  to  move  up  into  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Indeed, 
when  his  superior  was  unable  to  fulfill 
his  commitment  in  the  Middle  East, 
certainly  Ralph  Bunche  took  on  the 
leadership  of  negotiating  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews. 

D  1720 

My  point.  Madam  Speaker,  is  that 
our  history  is  replete  with  the  evidence 
of  men  and  women  who  were  ahead  of 
their  time  and  who  braved  all  the  ad- 
versities that  faced  them,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  message  in  black  his- 
tory needs  to  be  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
minding our  young  people,  and  our 
families,  of  just  how  much  we  did 
achieve  in  the  past  while  facing  all 
kinds  of  adversities.  And  here  we  are 
with  young  people  with  an  opportunity 
to  be  educated,  and  to  have  access  to 
education,  to  training  in  the  jobs,  even 
though  we  know  unemployment  is 
higher  disproportionately  in  our  com- 
munity, but  there  are  those  who  are 
dropping  out  and  are  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  we  have.  Cer- 
tainly we,  as  a  community,  have  to 
pull  together,  and  we  have  to  create 
more  Ralph  Bunches,  and  more  Martin 
Luther  King.  Juniors,  and  more  Mary 
Barrys  and  more  Harriet  Tubmans. 

Our  history  is  today.  We  can  make 
history  new  each  and  every  day. 
Madam  Speaker,  and  so  I  want  to  en- 
courage us  to  follow  that  adage  from 
the  old  African  proverb  that  says  that 
it  takes  a  whole  village  to  raise  one 
child.  That  certainly  is  more  impor- 
tant now  than  ever,  as  I  conclude  with 
my  remarks,  because  the  statistics 
show  us  today  that  the  African- Amer- 
ican community  has.  unfortunately,  a 
unique  aspect  to  it,  and  that  is  that  68 
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percent  of  all  African-American  fami- 
lies are  headed  by  single  parents,  and 
those  single  parents  are  generally 
black  women.  So  it  is  important  that 
we,  in  light  of  that  statistic,  do  all 
that  we  can  as  a  community,  particu- 
larly with  the  churches  being  a  fore- 
front of  our  community,  to  surround 
these  women,  young  women,  with  the 
support  they  need  to  raise  our  young 
men  in  a  way  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  say  any  longer  that  we  have  more 
black  men  in  jail  than  we  do  in  college. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  where 
we  not  only  need  to  revel  in  our  his- 
tory, but  draw  back  from  our  history 
and  to  not  have  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  our  social  devel- 
opment repeated  so. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]  again  for  this  time.  I 
want  to  encourage  his  leadership  and 
encourage  the  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume].  and  encourage  all  of  us  to 
work  together  with  the  Black  Caucus 
and  other  African-American  leaders  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  continue  to  see 
history  made  anew  each  and  every  day. 
And  I  salute  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]  for  his  leadership  because 
he  has  been  a  hero  of  mine,  a  role 
model  of  mine  and  for  so  many  other 
young  African-American  men  and 
women  not  only  who  espouse  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  but  who  espouse  to  do 
great  things,  not  only  to  contribute  to 
African-American  history,  but  to 
America  as  well.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. My  hat  is  off  to  you,  and  God 
bless  you. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  for  his 
very  warm  and  kind  remarks,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  contributions  to  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Meek],  our  distinguished  colleague  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and,  in  her 
own  right,  is  a  very  distinguished 
Member. 

Mrs.  MEEK  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  stand  before 
you  today,  balancing  on  the  strong 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us  and  those  who  today  tell  us  by  word 
and  deed  that  we  are  a  proud,  strong 
race  of  people.  In  fact,  we  are  much 
like  the  old  jack-in-the-box.  Yes.  the 
jack-in-the-box.  You  can  push  us  down, 
clamp  the  lid  shut,  but  when  we  hear 
the  sweet  refrain  of  the  collective  love 
and  support  of  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters,  up  we  pop. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been 
black  men  and  women  who.  although 
oppressed  and  suppressed,  have  risen  up 
to  inspire  and  uplift  us.  There  are  so 
many— men  like  Frederick  Douglas, 
Marcus  Garvey,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Malcolm  X,  and  Nelson 
Mandela— women  like  Harriett  Tub- 
man,  Rosa  Parks,   Mary   McLeod  Be- 
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thune  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Height.  I  could 
go  on  and  on.  We  have  been  kings  and 
queens,  slaves,  farmers,  educators, 
poets,  scientists,  entertainers,  preach- 
ers, businesspeople.  cabinet  members, 
Congress  men  and  women  and  Sen- 
ators. We  have  come  far  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brow  through  perseverance  and 
dogged  determination  and,  yes,  defi- 
nitely, through  suffering.  And  while 
black  people  as  a  whole  struggled 
mightily,  a  section  of  us  have  had  an 
added  obstacle  to  overcome — that  of 
being  a  woman.  So  now  you  had  to  deal 
with  being  black  and  therefore  thought 
not  to  be  as  good  as  a  white  man,  and 
being  a  woman,  therefore  known  not  to 
be  as  good  as  any  man.  We  were  given 
no  rights  as  blacks  and  didn't  need  any 
as  women. 

Then  one  day  there  came  a  6-foot 
tall,  thin,  dark-skinned  woman.  She 
was  an  abolitionist,  lecturer-preacher 
with  a  deep  voice  and  a  Dutch  accent. 
After  having  lived  half  her  life,  this 
former  slave  had  a  revelation.  It  was 
necessary  that  everyone  who  would  lis- 
ten know  that  black  people  had  rights 
and  deserved  to  vote  and  that  women 
were  equal  to  men  and  deserved  equal 
rights  and  dignity.  This  orator  was 
born  into  slavery  as  Isabella  Baumfree 
in  1797.  Although  technically  "freed" 
in  1827  by  New  York's  Emancipation 
Act,  it  was  at  age  46  that  she  felt  a  re- 
birth— a  need  to  help  her  people.  With 
that  rebirth  she  gave  herself  a  new 
name.  Because  she  would  travel  up  and 
down  the  land  to  bring  her  message — 
she  took  the  name  Sojourner.  Because 
she  was  going  to  speak  the  truth  to  any 
who  would  listen— she  took  the  name 
Truth.  Yes,  Sojourner  Truth — a  genu- 
ine inspiration  to  me  in  my  life. 

She  never  learned  to  read  and  write, 
yet  she  mesmerized  people  with  her 
thorough  understanding  of  the  slave 
mentality  and  littlemindedness  that 
was  intent  on  keeping  blacks  and 
women  downtrodden.  She  was  stoned 
and  beaten  to  keep  her  from  speaking 
the  truth  in  public,  but  nothing  could 
keep  her  down,  just  like  that  jack-in- 
the-box  I  mentioned  earlier.  Through- 
out her  long  life  of  80-plus  years.  So- 
journer Truth  never  stopped.  When  she 
could  no  longer  travel  she  taught 
freedwomen  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
crusaded  for  black  settlements  on 
western  public  lands. 

And  so.  Sojourner  Truth,  here  I  am 
today,  on  my  journey.  You  taught  me 
to  stand  up  and  speak  the  truth.  You 
taught  me  that  as  a  black  woman  I  had 
an  almost  impossible  road  to  travel, 
but  with  God's  help  I  could  make  it 
through.  You  taught  me  that  no  mat- 
ter how  far  I  had  to  travel,  it  was  my 
duty  to  embrace  my  people — men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls — and  lift  them 
up. 

Oh,  there  are  so,  so  many  wonderful 
black  men  and  women  who  have  in- 
spired me  in  my  life  and  continue  to  do 
so.  But,  you  see,  this  lady  is  special  to 


me  because  she  was  a  woman.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Ohio  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention in  1851,  Sojourner  Truth  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  women's  rights 
plainly  and  oh,  so,  magnificently  when 
she  said  in  her  speech  entitled  "And 
Ain't  I  a  Woman?": 

That  man  over  there  says  that  women  need 
to  be  helped  into  carriages  and  lifted  over 
ditches,  and  to  have  the  best  place  every- 
where. Nobody  ever  helps  me  into  carriages, 
or  over  mud-puddles,  or  gives  me  any  best 
placel  And  ain't  I  a  woman?  Look  at  mel 
Look  at  my  arm.  I  have  ploughed  and  plant- 
ed, and  gathered  into  barns,  and  no  man 
could  head  mel  And  ain't  I  a  woman?  I  could 
work  as  much  and  eat  as  much  as  a  man- 
when  I  could  get  it — and  bear  the  lash  as 
well!  And  ain't  I  a  woman?  I  have  borne  thir- 
teen CMildren.  and  seen  them  most  all  sold 
off  to  slavery,  and  when  I  cried  out  with  my 
mother's  griei",  none  but  .Jesus  heard  mel  And 
ain't  I  a  woman?  *  *  *  if  the  first  woman  God 
ever  made  was  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down  all  alone,  these  women  to- 
gether ought  to  be  able  to  turn  it  back,  and 
get  it  right  side  up  again!  *  *  *  Obliged  to 
you  for  hearing  me.  and  now  old  Sojourner 
ain't  got  nothing  more  to  say. 

Well,  my  friends,  thanks  to  great 
black  men  and  women  like  Sojourner 
Truth,  we  not  only  have  a  lot  more  to 
say,  but  many  forums  in  which  to  say 
it.  Imagine,  here  I  stand  in  the  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  little 
black  girl  from  tallahassee,  FL,  not 
ihly  celebrating  but  living  black  his- 
tory. Thank  you.  Sojourner  Truth,  and 
all  the  many  other  great  blacks,  past 
and  present.  I  intend  to  make  you 
proud. 

[From  the  Columbian  Orator] 
SO.JOURNER  Truth:   address  to  the  Ohio 

Women's  Rights  Convention,  "And  Ain't  I 

A  Woman?  "  Akron.  OH,  1851 

WELL,  CHILDREN. 

Where  there  is  so  much  racket  there  must 
be  something  out  of  kilter.  I  think  that 
twixt  the  Negroes  of  the  South  and  the 
women  at  the  North,  all  talking  about 
rights,  the  white  men  will  be  in  a  fix  pretty 
soon.  But  what's  all  this  here  talking  about? 

That  man  over  there  says  that  women  need 
to  be  helped  into  carriages  and  lifted  over 
ditches,  and  to  have  the  best  place  every- 
where. Nobody  ever  helps  me  into  carriages, 
or  over  mud-puddles,  or  gives  me  any  best 
place!  And  ain't  I  a  woman?  Look  at  my  arm. 
I  have  ploughed  and  planted,  and  gathered 
into  barns,  and  no  man  could  head  me!  And 
ain't  I  a  woman?  I  could  work  as  much  and 
eat  as  much  as  a  man — when  I  could  get  it — 
and  bear  the  lash  as  well!  And  ain't  I  a 
woman?  I  have  borne  thirteen  children,  and 
seen  them  most  all  sold  off  to  slavery,  and 
when  I  cried  out  with  my  mother's  grief, 
none  but  Jesus  heard  me!  And  ain't  I  a 
woman? 

Then  they  talk  about  this  thing  in  the 
head;  what's  this  they  call  it?  [Intellect, 
someone  whispers.]  That's  it.  honey.  What's 
that  got  to  do  with  women's  rights  or  Ne- 
gro's rights?  If  my  cup  won't  hold  but  a  pint, 
and  yours  holds  a  quart,  wouldn't  you  be 
mean  not  to  let  me  have  my  little  half-meas- 
ure full? 

Then  that  little  man  in  black  there,  he 
says  women  can't  have  as  much  rights  as 
men.  'cause  Christ  wasn't  a  woman!  Where 
did  your  Christ  come  from?  From  God  and  a 
woman!  Man  had  nothing  to  do  with  Him. 
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If  the  first  woman  God  ever  made  was 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  world  upside  down 
all  alone,  these  women  together  ought  to  be 
able  to  turn  it  back,  and  get  it  right  side  up 
again!  And  now  they  is  asking  to  do  it.  the 
men  better  let  them. 

Obliged  to  you  for  hearing  me.  and  now  old 
Sojourner  ain't  got  nothing  more  to  say. 

D  1730 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  I 
would  say  where  he  has  led  us  here  in 
the  Congress,  we  are  so  proud  of  the 
role  that  he  has  created  for  us.  It  is 
merely  now  a  matter  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  senior  Members 
who  planted  the  seed  before  we  got 
here,  because  they  have  done  what  God 
would  have  each  of  us  do.  And  that  is 
to  give  service,  for  service  is  a  price  we 
pay  for  the  space  which  God  let  us  oc- 
cupy. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Florida  for  her  very  elo- 
quent statement  on  this  floor  and  her 
very  kind  remarks  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  a  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  observ- 
ance of  Black  History  Month  to  pay 
tribute  to  three  outstanding  people 
from  Pensacola,  FL,  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

These  individuals  were  honored  at 
the  first  annual  Chappie  James  Award 
Banquet  on  February  12  for  their  con- 
tinuous community  service  and  their 
determination  to  be  the  very  best.  My 
wife  Nancy  and  I  were  honored  to  at- 
tend. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  three  award- 
ees,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  namesake  of  the  event.  Gen.  Chap- 
pie James.  A  native  of  Pensacola, 
Chappie  made  us  all  proud  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  He  was  a  decorated 
U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  later  became  the  first 
black  officer  to  attain  the  rank  of  four- 
star  general  in  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture in  the  1970's,  it  was  great  to  see 
that  body  honor  General  James  in  a 
special  ceremony.  I  remember  vividly 
what  an  imposing  figure  he  was  and 
what  a  dynamic,  patriotic  speech  he 
delivered  to  the  legislature.  General 
James  made  us  all  truly  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

At  the  recent  banquet  in  his  memory, 
it  was  good  to  see  members  of  Chap- 
pie's family  present,  including  his  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Lillie  James  Frazier,  an  out- 
standing educator  and  citizen  of  Pensa- 
cola. 

The  recipients  of  the  first  annual 
Daniel  "Chappie"  James  Humanitarian 
Awards  were  Emmitt  Smith,  Roy  Jones 
Junior  and  Sue  Straughn. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  contrast  to  some 
star    athletes    today,    Emmitt    Smith 
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wants  to  be  a  role  model  and  he  has 
stated  that  plainly.  He  wants  young 
people  to  follow  his  leadership.  Before 
becoming  the  most  valuable  player  in 
the  National  Football  League  and  in 
the  Super  Bowl,  Emmitt  was  a  star  at 
Escambia  High  School  and  then  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Emmitt  has  al- 
ways been  a  hard  worker  and  a  true 
competitor.  In  a  game  against  the  New 
York  Giants  this  season,  Emmitt  in- 
jured his  shoulder  but  gallantly  stayed 
in  the  game,  and  rushed  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  to  a  win.  He  later  led  the 
Cowboys  convincingly  through  the 
playoffs  and  to  a  second  consecutive 
Super  Bowl  victory.  All  the  while, 
Emmitt  has  credited  his  family  and 
Pensacola  upbringing  for  his  success. 

When  asked  how  he  avoided  trouble 
as  a  youngster,  Emmitt  explained,  "It 
never  occurred  to  me  then,  and  I  would 
never  dishonor  myself  or  my  family." 
Emmitt  Smith,  a  true  role  model. 

Madam  Speaker.  Pensacola  is  also 
home  to  the  next  superstar  of  boxing, 
Roy  Jones,  Jr.  Roy  is  IBF  World's  Mid- 
dleweight Champ.  Fast  and  flashy,  Roy 
definitely  has  a  style  people  remember. 

Roy  represented  the  United  States  in 
the  1988  Olympics,  winning  a  silver 
medal  and  the  Val  Barker  Trophy  as 
the  outstanding  boxer  of  the  games. 
Many  remember  the  bad  decision  that 
deprived  him  of  a  gold  medal.  But  Roy 
plodded  on  to  great  things. 

Roy  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  He  often  speaks  to 
young  people  about  the  perils  of  drugs 
and  the  value  of  education  and  he  is 
currently  furthering  his  own  education 
at  Pensacola  Junior  College. 

Madam  Speaker,  Sue  Straughn  is  not 
only  a  local  celebrity,  but  an  inspira- 
tion and  example  to  all  of  Pensacola. 
Sue  is  the  senior  anchor  at  WEAR-TV 
in  Pensacola.  Her  21  years  at  the  sta- 
tion has  made  Sue  a  familiar  face  and 
a  household  name.  Many  stars  just  lend 
their  name  to  charity  letterheads.  Sue 
does  so  much  more  than  that.  She  is 
the  founder  and — for  14  years — has  been 
the  organizer  of  the  Communities  Car- 
ing at  Christmas  Campaign.  She  is  the 
creator,  producer  and  host  of  the  an- 
nual Spotlight  on  Youth  Talent  Com- 
petition and  Telethon. 

Sue  has  displayed  an  unmatched 
level  of  caring  for  the  young  people  of 
Pensacola.  She  is  an  arbitrator  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System  working  to 
straighten  out  young  lives.  She  is  ac- 
tive in  the  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters 
of  Escambia  County  and  is  a  Classroom 
Facilitator  for  Junior  Achievement. 
She  also  works  with  the  United  Way, 
the  West  Florida  Regional  Medical 
Center,  the  Pensacola  Symphony,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  many  other 
organizations. 

It  would  take  much  longer  than  the 
time  I  have  here.  Madam  Speaker,  to 
list  the  number  of  Pensacola  service 
organizations  that  have  named  Sue 
Straughn  citizen  of  the  year.  It  is  an 


understatement  to  say  Sue  is  well 
thought  of  by  her  fellow  citizens. 

Madam  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  recognize  three  great  Americans, 
three  great  African- Americans  today. 
The  accomplishments  of  Emmitt,  Roy, 
and  Sue  are  an  inspiration  to  north- 
west Floridians  of  all  races  as  excellent 
role  models.  Their  contributions  have 
made  our  home  town  of  Pensacola  even 
better  and  have  made  us  all  very  proud. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  special  order. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  CL'raimN]. 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Texas  [Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  John- 
son], the  gentlewoman  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Meek],  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Hutto],  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  THOMPSON],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Payne],  as  we  call  attention  to  the 
great  contributions  made  to  the  overall 
growth  and  development  of  this  great 
Nation  by  men  and  women  of  African- 
American  descent. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  February  11,  1994, 
a  space  shuttle  returned  to  Earth 
which  included  a  Russian  cosmonaut  as 
a  mission  specialist,  marking  the  first 
joint  United  States-Russian  human 
space  night  since  the  Apollo  test 
project  in  1975.  In  view  of  our  celebra- 
tion of  Black  History  Month,  I  believe 
it  appropriate  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  the  commander  of  that  shuttle. 
Col.  Charles  F.  Bolden,  Jr.,  is  an  Afri- 
can-American from  Columbia,  SC,  and 
grew  up  in  what  is  now  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Eight  years  ago,  on  January  28,  1986, 
we  all  watched  in  horror  as  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  exploded,  1  minute 
and  13  seconds  after  launch,  with  seven 
men  and  women  aboard.  One  of  the 
men.  Dr.  Ronald  E.  McNair,  was  an  Af- 
rican-American. 

Dr.  McNair  grew  up  in  Lake  City,  SC, 
where  I  spent  this  past  Monday,  which 
is  now  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina. 

D  1740 

Before  Charles  Bolden  and  Ron 
McNair  were  even  born,  Ernest  Hender- 
son became  the  first  black  man  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  have  a 
commercial  pilot's  license  and  hold 
ground  instructor,  flight  instructor, 
and  instrument  ratings.  At  the 
Tuskegee  flight  school  Mr.  Henderson 
taught  and  trained  an  average  of  20  ca- 
dets a  year,  who  entered  the  famous 
99th  Pursuit  Squadron  which  made  his- 
tory in  World  War  II. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  point  these  three 
incidents  out  at  this  time  because  I 
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think  it  is  important  for  us  to  reflect 
upon  a  continuing  custom  among  so 
many  of  our  citizens  to  perpetuate 
policies  and  practices  that  limit  the 
participation  of  certain  segments  of 
our  society  on  account  of  ethnicity,  so- 
cioeconomic background,  and  religious 
beliefs. 

Not  long  ago,  in  October  1925,  the 
Army  War  College  prepared  a  report  ti- 
tled, "The  Use  of  Negrro  Manpower  in 
War."  This  report  concluded  that 
blacks  were  fair  laborers  but  inferior 
technicians  and  fighters.  It  also  stated 
that  the  cranial  cavity  of  the  Negro 
was  much  smaller  than  the  white's, 
and  that  a  Negro's  brain  weighed  35 
ounces  versus  45  ounces  for  whites. 

Other  studies  concluded  that  blacks 
lacked  patriotism,  were  untruthful, 
were  difficult  to  discipline  and  train, 
and  ran  off  in  times  of  danger. 

I  believe.  Madam  Speaker,  that  the 
success  of  Charles  Bolden,  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  of  Dr.  Ronald  McNair, 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  Ernest  Hender- 
son, and  all  of  the  other  work  by  people 
like  Dr.  Mae  Jemison,  Dr.  Bernard  Har- 
ris, and  many  other  people  of  color  who 
are  a  part  of  our  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram, point  out  the  fallacy  and  vi- 
ciousness  of  the  1925  report.  I  believe 
that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  move  to 
incorporate  as  one  of  our  national  edu- 
cation goals  the  true  depiction  of  Afri- 
can-Americans for  their  historical  and 
continued  contributions  to  the  overall 
development  and  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close 
my  part  in  this  program  by  recalling 
the  words  written  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  he  sat  in  the  Birmingham 
City  Jail  after  being  arrested  for  call- 
ing attention  to  the  problems  of  seg- 
regation in  that  city.  Dr.  King,  as  we 
may  recall,  wrote  a  letter  in  response 
to  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from 
eight  white  clergymen  asking  him  to 
leave  Birmingham  because  they 
thought  that  he  was  a  disruptive  force 
in  that  community. 

Dr.  King  read  that  letter,  and  the  let- 
ter had  something  very  interesting  in 
it.  They  said  to  Dr.  King,  "Dr.  King,  we 
want  you  to  understand  that  we  know 
that  your  cause  is  right.  We  just  feel 
that  your  timing  is  wrong."  In  his  let- 
ter. Dr.  King  wrote  about  the  neutral- 
ity of  time.  He  responded  that,  "Time 
is  neutral.  It  is  never  right  and  it  is 
never  wrong.  Time  is  only  what  we 
make  it." 

Dr.  King  penned  these  words,  which  I 
want  to  share  with  our  audience  here 
today.  Dr.  King  said,  "I  am  beginning 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  ill  will  in 
our  society  make  a  much,  much  better 
use  of  time  than  the  people  of  good 
will." 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come. 
Madam  Speaker,  for  the  people  of  good 
will  in  our  society  to  make  a  much  bet- 
ter use  of  time,  and  in  so  doing,  help 
right  the  wrongs  that  are  existing  in  so 
many  of  our  textbooks. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  for  his 
excellent  statement. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
stand  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  slain 
civil  rights  leader,  the  late  Medgar 
Wiley  Evers.  After  graduating  from  the 
public  schools  in  Decatur,  MS,  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army  where  he 
served  in  World  War  II.  Upon  returning 
from  the  Army,  he  then  enrolled  in 
Alcorn  State  University  in  Lorman, 
MS,  where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion. 

Medgar  began  his  career  as  an  insur- 
ance agent  with  the  Magnolia  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  in  Mound  Bayou.  MS. 
Thereafter,  he  moved  to  Jackson,  MS, 
and  became  active  with  the  Mississippi 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In 
1954,  he  was  appointed  field  secretary 
of  the  Mississippi  NAACP.  Under 
Medgar's  leadership,  the  NAACP  advo- 
cated desegregation  of  public  schools 
throughout  Mississippi.  In  fact,  he 
served  as  a  plaintiff  on  behalf  of  his 
three  children  to  desegregate  the  Jack- 
son, MS,  School  System.  In  addition, 
he  worked  closely  with  NAACP  lawyers 
in  getting  the  first  black  student  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  1962. 

As  the  only  full-time  staff  member  of 
the  Mississippi  NAACP,  Medgar  de- 
voted his  life  to  fighting  the  injustices 
that  plagued  blacks  in  the  State.  He 
was  actively  involved  in  every  major 
mass  movement  for  social  change  in 
Mississippi  from  1954  until  his  assas- 
sination in  1963. 

I  might  add.  Madam  Speaker,  that  I 
had  personal  recollection  of  Medgar  as 
an  impressionable  college  student  at- 
tending many  of  the  mass  meetings 
held  by  Medgar,  and  was  really  inspired 
by  his  love  of  humanity,  the  fact  that 
not  only  did  he  serve  his  country  in  the 
military,  but  he  also  talked  about  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
that  should  be  guaranteed  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  was 
in  that  spirit  that,  as  a  college  student 
at  Tusculum  College,  I  recommitted 
myself  to  getting  involved  in  the  polit- 
ical process  at  an  early  age,  and  have 
continued  ever  since. 

Medgar  was  instrumental  in  encour- 
aging and  registering  blacks  to  vote. 
He  also  encouraged  black  customers  to 
boycott  merchants  who  perpetuated 
segregation.  Even  though  Medgar 
strongly  opposed  racial  violence,  he 
was  assassinated  on  a  hot  summer 
night  in  June  1963.  This  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  be- 
cause it  encouraged  citizens  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 


I  might  add.  Madam  Speaker,  also 
that  for  14  years  I  represented  the  com- 
munity that  Medgar  lived  in  in  Hinds 
County.  MS.  and  I  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Tusculum  College,  who  is 
the  custodian  of  the  Medgar  Evers 
home  now,  which  is  now  a  landmark 
for  African-Americans  to  visit  when 
they  come  to  Jackson,  MS. 

I  think  2  weeks  ago  we  sort  of  put  a 
close  to  this  very  bad  chapter  in  Mis- 
sissippi's history.  After  30  years  and 
two  mistrials,  a  third  trail  was  held 
this  year  and  a  jury  convicted  the  mur- 
derer of  this  husband,  father,  states- 
man, hero,  and  leader,  Medgar  Wiley 
Evers.  I  might  add  that  many  of  us  saw 
for  the  past  30  years  how  the  person 
convicted  bragged  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  deprived  this  wife  of  a  husband  and 
children  of  a  father,  and  we  com- 
plimented the  prosecutors  in  producing 
that  very  convincing  argument. 

Last,  in  the  spirit  of  Medgar  Wiley 
Evers,  we  have  filed  a  bill  to  name  the 
post  office  in  Jackson,  MS,  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  we  look  forward  to  an  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  naming  of 
that  facility. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
great  tribute  he  has  paid  to  Medgar 
Evers.  Also  we  might  say  that  his  wife. 
Myrlie  Evers,  has  certainly  been  a 
great  inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  this 
country. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Ms.  Eddie 
Bernice  Johnson,  a  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend. 

D  1750 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  taking 
this  time. 

"Some  organizations  easily  be  re- 
called as  forefront  organizations  that 
have  played  overt  and  well  known  roles 
in  the  battle  for  equality  for  Black 
Americans.  However,  there  are  others 
that  play  sufficient  roles  that  have 
been  organized  by  Black  American 
Women.  Three  of  them  I'd  like  to  cite 
tonight  are  Links.  Inc.,  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority,  Inc.  and  Jack  and  Jill, 
Inc." 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  we  are  called  to  reflect  upon 
those  people,  places,  and  events  which 
played  a  significant  role  in  shaping  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  black 
Americans  in  this  country.  An  integral 
part  of  this  history  are  the  activities 
and  dedication  of  black  civic  organiza- 
tions such  as  Links,  Inc..  Jack  and  Jill, 
and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Inc. 
The  late  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  once  said,  "Power  is  the  ability  to 
achieve  purpose." 

Contained  within  the  purposes  of 
these  organizations  are  the  improve- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  race,  the 
charge  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  provide  hope  for  disadvantaged  Af- 
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rican-American  citizens,  and  to  ensure 
equal  opportunities  and  advantages  for 
all  children.  Each  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  well  grounded  in  their  pur- 
poses. Each  of  these  organizations  have 
played  key  roles  in  the  past  and  by 
purpose  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Jack  and  Jill,  Inc.  and  Jack  and  Jill 
Foundation  was  founded  in  1938  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  group  of  black 
women.  Jack  and  Jill  today  boasts  a 
membership  of  over  37,000  men,  women, 
and  children.  Ms.  Ella  Louis  Hudson, 
Dallas  chapter  founder  with  220  chap- 
ters nationwide.  Jack  and  Jill  strives 
to  create  positive  communities  for 
young  black  children.  It  is  charged 
with  a  multifaceted  task,  that  of 
teaching  our  young  children  about  who 
they  are  and  who  they  can  be,  and  also 
Jack  and  Jill  is  tasked  with  instilling 
the  idea  of  responsibility  and  civic 
duty  in  the  next  generation  of  black 
leaders. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority  has  a 
membership  of  140,000  of  this  Nation's 
brightest  and  talented  young  women. 
Mrs.  Theresa  Hicks  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Harlee  Phelps  were  the  first  golden 
girls.  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  is  dedicated 
to  working  to  enhance  the  gifts  of  its 
individual  members  as  well  as  improv- 
ing their  surrounding  communities. 
The  original  black  sorority  with  a  long 
history  of  involvement  in  the  suffrage 
and  civil  rights  movements  AKA's  have 
shaped  the  world  in  which  we  live  with 
a  gracious  cast  of  caring  and  commit- 
ment. 

In  1946.  a  group  of  black  women  unit- 
ed to  form  one  of  the  leading  black 
civic  organizations.  Links.  In  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Smith  founded  the  Dallas 
Chapter.  A  small  group,  numbering 
slightly  over  8.000.  Links  have  toiled 
tirelessly  in  their  communities  to 
make  opportunities  available  to  blacks 
of  all  income  levels.  In  1954.  the  Links 
integrated  children's  theater  audiences 
which  were  segregated  right  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  Their  commitment  to 
social  change  remains  alive  today,  in 
fundraising  activities  to  benefit  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  homeless 
people  and  projects  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  and  teenage  pregnancy. 

There  are  185.000  individuals  dedi- 
cated to  service  and  community.  These 
networks  have  been  the  backbone  of 
our  communities  uniting  individuals 
from  very  different  backgrounds  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  better  world. 
In  1994.  we  turn  to  these  organizations 
because  of  their  strategic  positions 
within  our  communities  make  them 
uniquely  qualified  to  address  the  state 
of  siege  we  are  under  as  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Although  67  percent  of  blacks  are  not 
poor,  we  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented among  the  poor.  One  in  four 
black  children  is  born  into  poverty;  64 
percent  of  our  children  are  born  out  of 
wedlock.  For  the  first  time  we  are  pro- 
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ducing  fewer  Ph.D's  than  in  previous 
years.  Too  many  of  our  children  are 
growing  up  with  limited  horizons — be- 
lieving that  if  they  live  to  25  they  are 
lucky.  Our  communities  are  besieged 
by  crime  yet  the  only  solutions  being 
proposed  are  more  prisons  to  lock 
black  children  away  for  life. 

What  small  victories  we  won  during 
the  civil  rights  movement  are  being 
stripped  away  from  us  as  we  speak.  In- 
dividuals who  claim  that  their  rights 
are  being  infringed  upon  because  they 
are  represented  in  the  U.S.  Congress  by 
black  Americans  are  ignoring  the  300- 
year  history  in  which  blacks  were  not 
even  considered  full  human  beings  in 
this  country  much  less  entitled  to  the 
right  to  representation. 

Black  America  is  under  siege  and 
must  mobilize  all  of  its  resources  to  de- 
flect the  multitude  of  attacks  from 
within  and  without.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  work  at  the  grassroots  levels 
to  say  what  we  want  to  be  the  defining 
characteristics  of  our  communities.  We 
must  work  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
protect  the  hard  fought  gains  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  We  must  work 
to  pull  our  children  and  the  children  of 
those  less  fortunate  away  from  the 
forces  which  seek  to  stifle  our  bright- 
est young  minds.  We  must  commit  our- 
selves to  maintaining  the  economic 
and  political  advances  we  made  during 
the  1980's. 

In  1940.  A.  Philip  Randolph  once  said 
during  a  speech  at  the  March  on  Wsish- 
ington  Movement  in  Detroit,  MI,  "No 
organization  can  do  everything.  Every 
organization  can  do  something  and 
each  organization  is  charged  with  the 
social  responsibility  to  do  that  which 
it  can,  it  is  built  to  do." 

Jack  and  Jill,  AKA's,  and  Links  are 
charged  by  their  charters  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  our  history  as 
black  Americans,  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done.  These  organizations  must 
be  our  sounding  boards  for  problems 
and  test-beds  for  solutions.  If  the  full 
force  of  these  organizations  is  mobi- 
lized to  address  just  one  of  the  many 
issues  facing  our  communities  today, 
we  would  see  a  notable  change  for  the 
better  in  all  of  our  communities  and 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Texas  for  her  contribution  to  this 
special  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman],  our  friend  and  colleague  who 
always  participates  each  year  in  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing Black  History  Month  for  1994  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  arranging 
the  time  for  this  special  order. 
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As  I  have  previously  pointed  out  in 
this  Chamber,  the  great  Scottish  histo- 
rian Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  that:  "The 
history  of  the  world  is  but  the  biog- 
raphy of  great  men."  Black  History 
Month  is  an  appropriate  time  to  com- 
memorate the  outstanding  black  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  Nation  and  to  their  own 
people  throughout  the  years. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  remind 
our  Nation's  students  about  some  of 
our  early  black  heroes  and  leaders — 
that  the  first  American  to  fall  in  de- 
fense of  our  independence  in  freedom, 
at  the  Boston  Massacre  which  proved 
to  be  the  opening  skirmish  in  our  Rev- 
olutionary War.  was  Crispus  Attuckus. 
a  free  black  man.  Another  valiant  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  Peter 
Salem,  who  killed .  the  British  com- 
mander. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
mind our  young  students  that  our 
beautiful  Capital  City  of  Washington. 
DC.  was  laid  out  by  a  black  man.  Ben- 
jamin Banneker.  who  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians of  his  generation.  Jean 
Baptiste  Point  du  Sable,  a  black  pio- 
neer trader  and  trapper  was  the  first 
settler  in  what  is  now  known  as  Chi- 
cago. IL.  Another  early  black  pioneer 
was  James  P.  Beckwourth.  who  ex- 
plored northern  California  when  that 
area  was  still  an  unknown  wilderness. 

The  struggle  to  end  slavery  in  our 
Nation  is  the  story  of  many  courageous 
men  and  women:  Harriet  Tubman  and 
Sojourner  Truth,  who  helped  found  and 
run  the  underground  railroad;  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  an  escaped  slave  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  articulate  orator 
of  his  time;  and  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Afro-Americans  who 
fought  and  in  many  cases  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 

We  should  also  remind  our  Nation  of 
the  numerous  brilliant  black  people 
who  have  made  the  American  way  of 
life  better  in  so  many  ways:  Jan 
Matzeliger  who  invented  the  machin- 
ery which  revolutionized  the  shoe  in- 
dustry; Henry  Blair  who  invented  corn 
and  cotton  planting  machinery;  and 
Granville  T.  Woods  who  invented  the 
third  rail  used  to  power  subway  cars, 
and  many  safety  devices  which  com- 
muters use  to  travel  on  our  subways 
and  railways  today. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  Dr.  Mary 
McCleod  Bethune,  Frederick  D.  Patter- 
son, and  Benjamin  Mays  who  were  out- 
standing educators  who  inspired  not 
only  their  own  students,  but  genera- 
tions of  students  to  come.  A.  Philip 
Randolph  was  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing labor  leaders,  who  worked 
with  Bayard  Rustin  in  organizing  the 
marches  on  Washington  in  1941  and  1963 
which  raised  the  consciousness  of  all 
Americans.  Outstanding  African-Amer- 
icans who  made  their  mark  in  the 
world  of  literature  include  Toni  Morri- 
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son,  last  year's  Nobel  literature  prize 
winner;  Langston  Hughes,  Alice  Walk- 
er, James  Baldwin,  Charles  Fuller.  Lor- 
raine Hansberry,  Paul  Dunbar,  Charles 
Gordone,  and  so  many  others. 

And  I  have  not  even  begun  to  list  the 
many  black  Americans  who  made  an 
impact  in  the  fields  of  sports,  enter- 
tainment, music,  politics,  the  graphic 
arts,  and  so  many  other  spheres  of 
human  endeavor. 

Black  History  Month  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  us  to  note  that  the  con- 
tributions of  blacks  to  our  culture  and 
our  society  are  truly  overwhelming.  It 
is  a  time  to  note  that  our  world  would 
truly  be  different  today  were  it  not  for 
the  contributions  of  so  many  vital,  giv- 
ing men  and  women. 

Madam  Speaker.  African-Americans 
have  contributed  to  every  facet  of 
American  life.  It  is  extremely  appro- 
priate therefore  that  we  join  together 
in  calling  these  significant  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  of 
our  Nation,  both  young  and  old. 

D  1800 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  for  his 
contribution  to  this  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Florida 
[Ms.  Brown]. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Eric  O.  Simpson, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Florida  Star, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  black 
newspapers  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Simpson,  bom  in  1914.  was  79 
years  old  when  he  died  in  Jacksonville. 
FL.  last  month.  Mr.  Simpson  founded 
the  weekly  newspaper  in  April  1951  to 
report  on  news  and  developments  of 
blacks  in  northeast  Florida  when  other 
newspapers  failed  to  report  about 
blacks.  When  Simpson  started  the 
Florida  Star,  blacks  were  largely  invis- 
ible; according  to  a  recent  news  article, 
the  only  black  faces  were  found  in  Rip- 
ley's Believe  It  Or  Not. 

In  the  1950's.  Simpson  was  heavily  in- 
volved in  registering  blacks  to  vote. 
Simpson's  paper  featured  stories  at- 
tacking job  discrimination,  police  bru- 
tality, segregation  by  the  local  bus 
company,  and  firefighters.  Simpson 
alerted  readers  in  northeast  Florida  to 
boycotts  and  sit-ins.  including  the  1960 
Jacksonville  Woolworth  boycott  where 
he  was  the  only  journalist  present  be- 
cause white  papers  blacked  out  news  of 
the  event. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  a  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  a  pioneer  of  the  black  press 
in  Florida;  he  was  an  advocate  on  be- 
half of  people  who  suffered  civil  and  so- 
cial injustices.  As  we  celebrate  Black 
History  Month,  let's  not  forget  the 
contributions  of  Eric  Simpson,  a  real 
trailblazer. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Florida 
for  her  statement  on  this  special  order. 
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I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne), 
our  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
celebration  of  Black  History  Month,  a 
time  when  we,  as  African-Americans, 
remember  our  past  and  look  with  hope 
toward  our  future. 

The  African-American  community 
has  been  blessed,  in  the  past  and  the 
present,  with  countless  men  and 
women  whose  courage  and  fortitude 
has  guided  us  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  times. 

We  pause  to  honor  heroes  like  the 
abolitionists  Frederick  Douglass  and 
Harriet  Tubman;  the  famous  educator 
Booker  T.  Washington;  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  and  of 
course.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
whose  message  of  nonviolent  change 
remains  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
during  his  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  these  legendary  fig- 
ures, there  are  unsung  heroes  and  hero- 
ines working  every  day  in  our  commu- 
nities to  bring  positive  change  and 
hope  to  black  Americans. 

As  we  focus  on  our  theme  "Empower- 
ing Afro-American  Organizations: 
Present  and  Future,"  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  some 
of  the  leaders  of  organizations  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  who  are  giv- 
ing their  time  and  talents  to  help  em- 
power their  membership. 

One  of  the  foremost  organizations  of 
our  time,  the  NAACP,  grew  out  of  the 
Niagara  Movement  in  1909.  This  move- 
ment was  a  coalition  of  African-Amer- 
ican intellectuals  who  pressed  for  full 
citizenship  rights. 

During  my  youth,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  member  of  the  NAACP 
Youth  Council  and  College  Chapters  of 
the  Oranges  and  Maplewood.  In  1957  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  elected  as  the 
New  Jersey  president  of  the  NAACP 
Youth  Council  and  College  Chapters  of 
New  Jersey.  As  State  president,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  meeting  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  NAACP  in  Detroit,  MI, 
in  1957.  Also,  a  great  woman,  Mrs.  Mad- 
eline Williams,  served  as  the  adviser  to 
the  youth  council  and  was  a  real  leader 
for  many  of  the  youth,  along  with  Mrs. 
Eloise  Jett  of  Jersey  City  and  Mrs. 
Pickney  of  Newark. 

In  New  Jersey  today,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  outstanding  leadership  at 
all  levels  of  the  NAACP  as  the  organi- 
zation works  to  meet  the  daunting 
challenges  of  the  1990's.  Please  join  me 
in  honoring  our  State  president,  Elaine 
Harrington;  First  Vice  President 
Wandra  Williams;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent Kabili  Tayari;  and  our  local  presi- 
dents: Jacqueline  Lawrence  of  Newark; 
Reverend  Lyman  Hines  of  Elizabeth; 
William  Rutherford  of  Irvington;  Wil- 
liam Perkins  of  Jersey  City;  Morris 
Thomas  of  Maplewood  and  the  Oranges; 
Albertus   Jenkins   of  Montclair;   John 


Robinson  of  Rahway;  and  in  Linden, 
First  Vice  President  and  Former  Coun- 
cilman William  Motley. 

Another  organization  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  African-American  commu- 
nity is  the  Urban  League,  which  was 
founded  in  1910.  The  league  continues 
to  pursue  vigorously  the  goal  of  full 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, recognizing  the  crucial  link  be- 
tween education  and  empowerment. 

We  have  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  Urban  League  of  New  Jersey:  Lydia 
Barrett  Davis  in  Essex  County;  Elnora 
Watson  in  Hudson  County;  and  Ella 
Teal  in  Union  County. 

These  dedicated  individuals  are 
working  to  improve  economic  opportu- 
nities and  promote  a  better  quality  of 
life  in  our  local  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  accomplishments 
of  African-American  law  enforcement 
officers  in  my  home  State.  Just  a  few 
decades  ago,  African-Americans  were 
drastically  underrepresented  in  the  po- 
lice force.  There  was  bias  in  testing 
which  prevented  promising  young  peo- 
ple from  being  fairly  considered  for 
these  positions.  Many  black  commu- 
nities were  patrolled  by  an  all-white 
police  force  with  little  attention  to 
community  relations. 

In  1959,  in  response  to  this  problem,  a 
group  of  black  police  officers  in  New- 
ark formed  an  organization  called  the 
Bronze  Shields.  Their  first  president 
was  Floyd  Bostick.  They  have  worked 
to  promote  professionalism  among  Af- 
rican-American law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  have  also  focused  on  commu- 
nity issues.  Today,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Detective  Sheila  Fitts,  the 
group  is  continuing  to  make  a  positive 
contribution. 

We  also  have  a  statewide  group  of 
law  enforcement  officers  which  was 
formed  in  the  early  1950's.  Known  as 
the  Batons,  the  group  was  originally 
composed  of  a  coalition  of  African- 
American  civil  service  workers  in  uni- 
form, including  postal  employees. 
Today,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
president.  Ken  Patterson,  the  organiza- 
tion works  to  promote  the  interests  of 
New  Jersey's  African-American  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  strives  to  better 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  saluting  these  outstanding  rep- 
resentatives of  African-American  orga- 
nizations who  are  working  diligently 
each  and  every  day  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  of  them  for  a  job 
well  done  and  to  tell  them  how  proud  I 
am  of  their  accomplishments. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  to  the  special 
order. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mrs.  Clayton]. 


Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing  me 
to  say  that  I  want  to  lift  up  the  name 
of  one  person  and  one  organization. 

I  want  to  lift  up  the  name  of  Floyd  B. 
McKissick,  in  terms  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  we  certainly  will  tell  more 
in  the  Record,  because  we  recognize 
the  limited  time. 

Also,  I  want  to  recognize  the  untiring 
efforts  in  economic  development  of 
community  development  corporations 
in  my  district  who  are  beginning  to 
emerge  as  the  new  frontier  for  human 
services  and  for  economic  parity  within 
the  black  community. 

Both  of  those,  I  think,  in  terms  of 
the  individual  and  the  organization 
should  be  expounded  on,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  both. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Watt]. 

Mr.  WATT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  and  participate  in 
the  Black  History  Month  celebration 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  have  wanted  to  do  for  a 
long  time. 

I  thought  it  would  be  fitting  today  to 
read  some  of  the  words  of  George  H. 
White,  our  last  Representative  in  the 
last  century  from  North  Carolina.  This 
is  from  his  final  speech,  January  29, 
1901,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  it  all.  I  keep  threatening  to  do 
my  own  special  order  to  come  to  read 
the  entire  speech,  but  I  would  not  dare 
try  to  even  do  that  tonight.  But  I  do 
want  to  read  two  particular  parts 
which  seem  to  have  particular  bearing 
on  where  we  are  today. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  commitment 
of  black  people  to  move  forward. 

a  1810 

George  H.  White  had  these  words  to 
say  on  June  29,  1901: 

You  may  tie  us,  and  then  taunt  us  for  a 
lack  of  bravery,  but  one  day  we  will  break 
the  bonds.  You  may  use  our  labor  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  and  then  taunt  us  for 
our  poverty,  but  let  me  remind  you  that  we 
will  not  always  remain  poor.  You  may  with- 
hold even  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read 
God's  word  and  learn  the  way  from  earth  to 
glory  and  then  taunt  us  for  our  ignorance, 
but  we  would  remind  you  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top,  and  we  are  climbing. 

Then  finally,  as  he  bid  farewell  to 
this  body,  the  Congress,  as  the  last 
black  Representative  in  Congress  at 
that  time,  and  to  be  the  last  black  Rep- 
resentative for  over  30  years  thereafter, 
he  made  this  prediction,  which  rings 
true  today: 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perhaps  the  ne- 
groes' temporary  farewell  to  the  American 
Congress;  but  let  me  say.  Phoenix-like  he 
will  rise  up  some  day  and  come  again.  These 
parting  words  are  in  behalf  of  an  outraged, 
heart-broken,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  but  God- 
fearing people,  faithful,  industrious,  loyal 
people— rising  people,  full  of  potential. 

With  those  words,  he  parted  from 
this  Congress,  and  I  find  it  very  appro- 
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priate  that  I  would  be  here  saying 
those  words  as  one  of  the  two  replace- 
ments of  George  H.  White  after  more 
than  90  years.  And  also  that  presiding 
over  this  Chamber  would  be  my  fellow 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mrs.  Clayton],  both  of 
whom  having  joined  this  body  as  re- 
placements for  George  H.  White. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Madam  Speaker,  Black  History 
Month  was  created  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  great  African-American  Indi- 
viduals and  institutions  and  their  role  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Slates. 

Today,  we  honor  America's  Afro-American 
organizations  and  we  ask  the  question:  How 
can  we  empower  these  organizations  now  and 
in  the  future. 

We  have  a  long  history  of  empowering  orga- 
nizations in  the  African-Amencan  community 
and  the  success  of  many  of  these  groups  has 
paralleled  the  progress  our  community  has 
made  in  achieving  civil  rights  and  liberation. 

Whether  it's  the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League, 
the  Rainbow  Coalition,  or  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  the  African-Amer- 
ican community  has  often  looked  to  these  or- 
ganizations for  strength  and  leadership  dunng 
the  numerous  battles  we  have  fought  for 
equality  and  dignity.  The  voice  of  the  commu- 
nity has  often  been  articulated  through  our  na- 
tional and  local  organizations  and  we  have 
looked  to  them  to  lift  us  up  as  a  people. 

While  the  battle  for  civil  rights  is  hardly  over, 
the  African-American  community  is  now  faced 
with  a  larger  battle  for  survival.  While  the 
needs  of  our  people  have  grown,  the  Govern- 
ment's response  has  weakened,  thus  leaving 
our  community  organizations  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  bear  new  and  daunting  burdens. 

The  state  of  the  black  community  is  indeed 
critical.  While  hope  is  high  the  challenges  and 
threats  are  dangerous.  The  scourge  of  AIDS, 
crack,  and  crime  continue  to  tear  at  the  rich 
fabric  of  our  culture  and  threaten  the  black 
male  with  annihilation. 

Racism,  bigotry,  and  violence  lie  terribly 
close  to  the  surface  of  our  Nation's  conscious- 
ness threatening  to  erupt  at  any  moment.  The 
Rodney  King  riots  demonstrated  that  justice 
denied  or  tensions  ignored  only  compound  the 
crisis. 

We  need  leadership  from  the  White  House 
to  counter  the  forces  of  ignorance.  We  need  a 
Marshall  Plan  in  the  Afhcan-American  commu- 
nity to  pull  our  resources  and  find  solutions. 
We  need  the  support  of  all  Americans  of  good 
conscience  to  join  us  and  work  together  in  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  our  cultural 
differences  and  similarities. 

Ultimately  it  is  our  African-American  organi- 
zations that  we  will  look  to  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture for  the  solutions  we  seek.  It  is  in  our  na- 
tional, State,  local,  and  neighborhood  groups 
that  the  real  agenda  for  black  Amehca  will  be 
melded  and  refined. 

We  must  provide  these  groups  with  the  re- 
sources, time,  energy,  muscle,  and  prayer  that 
will  revitalize  our  community.  We  cannot  count 
on  the  fair-weather  friendship  of  governments, 
political  parties,  or  programs.  However,  we 
can  rely  on  ourselves  and  our  community  insti- 
tutions. 

For  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  will  find  our 
destiny  and  strength  to  build  a  new  tomorrow. 
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It  is  in  ourselves  that  we  will  discover  our  rich- 
ness and  wealth  as  individuals,  as  a  commu- 
nity, and  as  a  people.  And  it  is  in  ourselves 
that  we  will  find  a  way  to  stop  the  fighting  and 
start  the  healing. 

So  today  as  a  people,  as  a  community,  as 
a  race,  and  as  Americans  we  rededicate  our 
energy  to  the  community  organizations  that 
seek  to  root  out  racism,  facilitate  black  libera- 
tion, heal  our  community,  and  buikj  the  foun- 
dations of  the  future. 

Today  we  lift  these  organizations  up  with 
our  words,  works  and  gifts  and  look  to  them 
for  guidance  and  leadership  for  the  next  mil- 
lennium. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  once  again  to  honor  the 
histoncal  contributions  of  Black  America  and 
to  commemorate  Black  History  Month. 

The  celebration  of  Black  History  Month 
began  in  1926,  when  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  week  dedicated  to 
the  observation  of  black  history.  The  celebra- 
tion of  Black  History  Month  is  fostered  by  the 
valuable  contributions  that  Afncan-Americans 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  to  this  coun- 
try. Black  History  Month  allows  us  all  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  our  heritage  and  under- 
stand that  much  more  work  has  yet  to  be 
done. 

Madam  Speaker,  because  the  1994  theme 
of  Black  History  Month  is  Empowenng  Afhcan- 
American  Organizations,  I  cannot  help  but  cite 
the  outstanding  job  that  Mr.  Kevin  Johnson, 
all-star  guard  for  the  Phoenix  Suns,  has  done 
in  Sacramento  with  the  creation  of  his  St. 
Hope  Academy  for  young  people.  I  believe 
that  St.  Hope  represents  the  very  essence  of 
community  empowerment.  St.  Hope  is  an  after 
school  facility  located  in  the  middle  of  a  pre- 
dominantly African-American  neighborhood 
which  is  plagued  by  high  chme,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  a  high  dropout  rate.  St.  Hope  is 
a  safe  place  where  young  children  and  teen- 
agers can  go  after  school  and  on  the  week- 
ends to  study  and  learn  new  skills.  It  is  a 
place  that  is  equipped  with  new  computers,  tu- 
tors, and  counselors  to  guide  and  discuss  is- 
sues that  are  important  to  the  young  people. 
More  importantly  though,  the  academy  helps 
provide  self  confidence,  a  sense  of  self  es- 
teem, and  leadership  to  the  children  of  this 
neighborhood.  The  efforts  and  contributions  by 
Kevin  Johnson  to  the  African-American  com- 
munity embody  exactly  what  is  right  with 
America  and  how  empowered  organizations 
can  benefit  our  communities. 

The  history  and  culture  of  black  America 
have  always  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
honored  to  participate  once  again  in  the  ob- 
servation of  Black  History  Month.  I  also  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Mfume,  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus;  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  for 
calling  this  special  order,  and  I  thank  them 
both  for  including  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  innumerable  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  Afncan-Americans  in  the  history 
and  in  the  development  of  our  Nation.  African- 
American  businesses  and  organizations,  both 
past  and  present,  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
many  innovative  and  essential  institutions. 


My  home  State  of  New  York  has  long  been 
an  academic  and  cultural  center,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  talents  of  its  diverse  community.  Af- 
rican-American doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  edu- 
cators, entertainers,  politicians,  and  many  oth- 
ers have  helped  empower  individuals  and  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  whole  Nation. 

The  17th  District,  which  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress, includes  several  Afncan-American  orga- 
nizations and  businesses  that  are  vital  to  com- 
munities in  the  Bronx,  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  Rochelle,  and  Pelham.  They  provide  es- 
sential services  that  ensure  fair  housing  op- 
portunities, provide  medical  and  counseling 
services,  educate  our  youth,  and  care  for  the 
elderly  and  infirmed.  Most  of  the  organizations 
had  meager  beginnings,  starting  as  volunteer 
organizations  under  the  leadership  of  one  or 
two  exceptional  Afncan-Americans. 

These  organizations  have  and  continue  to 
play  a  paramount  role  in  providing  role  models 
and  employment  opportunities  where  they  may 
not  have  existed  before. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  who  work  so  hard  to  pro- 
mote issues  of  concerns  to  the  Afhcan-Amer- 
ican community.  I  am  proud  to  find  myself 
standing  side-by-side  with  the  caucus  when  it 
comes  time  to  fight  for  progressive  and  inno- 
vative pKjIicies. 

So  at  the  same  time  we  celebrate  the  his- 
toric figures  in  African-American  History,  we 
should  also  pay  tribute  to  the  local  heroes  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  day-to-day  suc- 
cesses taking  place  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to 
the  organizations  and  businesses  in  the  Bronx 
and  Westchester  County  that  draw  on  the  di- 
versity of  our  communities  as  a  source  of 
strength.  They  give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
the  future  will  be  filled  with  many  more  of  the 
inspirational  moments  we  celebrate  during 
Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  commemorate 
February  as  Black  History  Month.  For  the  last 
18  years,  February  has  been  the  official  ob- 
servance of  Black  History  Month  which  helps 
all  Americans  appreciate  the  numerous  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  that  African-Americans 
have  made  in  all  aspects  of  Amencan  life. 

America  would  not  be  the  great  country  it  is 
today  without  the  contributions  of  African- 
Americans.  From  communications  to  politics, 
from  science  to  sports  Afncan-Americans  have 
excelled  to  the  pinnacle  of  their  chosen  fields. 

Many  accomplished  African-Americans  are 
from,  or  strongly  associated  with  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  Time  does  not  permit  me 
to  mention  all  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  careers  of  three  such  individuals. 

Lewis  H.  Latimer,  a  noted  inventor,  scientist, 
and  resident  of  Long  Island,  invented  and  pat- 
ented an  incandescent  light  bulb  with  a  cartwn 
filament  in  1881.  Later,  wrhile  working  for  the 
Edison  Co.,  he  supervised  the  installation  of 
the  electric  light  system  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Montreal,  and  London.  Mr.  Latimer  also 
made  patented  drawings  of  the  first  telephone 
for  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Another  New  Yorker,  Isabel  Baumfree,  later 
known  as  Sojourner  Truth,  is  well  known  for 
her  speeches  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of 
women's  rights.   Born  a  slave  in   1797,  and 
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after  being  freed  by  tfie  New  York  State 
Emancipation  Act  of  1843,  she  became  the 
first  African-American  woman  to  speak  publicly 
against  slavery.  After  being  freed  she  crossed 
the  country  speaking  out  at  abolition  rallies. 

In  1947,  when  he  joined  the  Brooklyn  Dodg- 
ers, Jackie  Robinson  became  the  first  African- 
American  to  play  major-league  baseball.  Jack- 
ie distinguished  himself  as  one  of  baseball's 
all-time  greats  by  compiling  a  long  list  of  ac- 
complishments including:  Rookie  of  the  Year 
in  1947,  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  National 
League  in  1949,  and  a  lifetime  .311  batting  av- 
erage. Most  importantly,  his  entrance  info  the 
game  paved  the  way  for  other  African-Amer- 
ican players  to  play  major  league  baseball.  In 
1962,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame. 

As  we  celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  Af- 
rican-Americans this  month  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  what  African-Americans  have  ac- 
complished should  not  solely  be  heralded  in 
relation  to  race.  This  celebration  should  not 
only  highlight  accomplishments  of  African- 
Americans,  it  should  make  clear  the  vital  im- 
portance that  these  accomplishments  have 
made  to  American  society  as  a  whole. 

In  a  time  when  the  basic  American  family 
structure  is  in  decline  and  violence  is  a  part  of 
everyday  life,  our  Nation's  youth  need  role 
models  to  follow.  Children  need  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  names  I  have  just  mentioned  to 
find  great  American  role  models  who  have  de- 
fined the  American  spirit  by  beating  the  odds 
and  standing  up  for  what  they  believe. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker,  Black  History  Month  is  a  time  to 
highlight  the  many  contributions  African-Ameri- 
cans have  made  and  are  making  to  our  great 
Nation.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Stokes'  and  Mr. 
Mfume's  organizing  of  this  special  order  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  Afro-American  organiza- 
tions. Groups  at  work  in  my  district  in  North 
Carolina — such  as  the  NAACP,  the  Raleigh- 
Wake  Citizens  Association,  and  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Celebration  Committee — continue  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  community. 

Tonight  I  want  to  take  special  notice  of  a 
unique  organization  in  my  district:  Strengthen- 
ing the  Black  Family,  Inc.  Initially  organized  in 
1980  as  the  Black  Family  Conference, 
Strengthening  the  Black  Family,  Inc.  is  a  non- 
profit coalition  of  local  groups  working  to  help 
families  and  neighborhoods  help  themselves. 
It  holds  an  annual  conference  to  increase 
awareness  of  community  issues  affecting  all 
families  with  a  special  emphasis  on  African- 
American  families.  The  conference  includes 
workshops  on  topics  such  as  leadership  devel- 
opment, health  promotion,  youth  development, 
and  organizational  support.  For  the  record  I 
will  include  a  complete  list  of  the  32  sponsor- 
ing organizations  for  1993. 

Strengthening  the  Black  Family,  Inc.  also 
helps  provide  community  service  through 
projects  like  the  Teens  Against  AIDS  Project 
and  the  Southeast  Raleigh  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Health  and  Development,  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  Wake  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public 
Health,  and  other  local  health  organizations  to 
develop  a  community-operated  center  in 
southeast  Raleigh  to  meet  a  range  of  health 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  diversity  and  shared  com- 
mitment of  its  sponsoring  organizations  gives 


Strengthening  the  Black  Family  its  vigor.  This 
organization  and  many  others  like  it  across  the 
Nation  are  making  a  major  contribution  to  an 
improved  quality  of  life  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  salute  the  work  of  Strengthening  the 
Black  Families,  Inc.  and  related  groups  in  my 
district,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize those  in  their  own  areas  who  work 
similariy  for  community  betterment. 
Strengthening  the  Black  Fa.mily,  Inc.  1993 
Sponsors 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority.  Incorporated. 
Alpha  Theta  Omega  Chapter.  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority.  Incorporated.  Sigma  Tau 
Omega  Chapter.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 
Incorporated.  Phi  Lambda  Chapter.  Auxil- 
iary to  L.  A.  Scruggs  Medical  Society.  Black 
Child  Development  Institute.  Triangle  Affili- 
ate. Chums.  Incorporated,  Raleigh  Chapter. 
Cosmetologist.  Raleigh  Chapter  #41.  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  Sorority.  Incorporated.  Raleigh 
Alumnae  Chapter.  Eagles  Retired  Teachers' 
Association,  First  Baptist  Church.  Gay  Ma- 
trons. Raleigh  Chapter.  Hampton  University 
Alumni  Association.  Raleigh  Chapter,  Jack 
and  Jill  of  America,  Incorporated.  Raleigh 
Chapter.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  Ra- 
leigh Alumni  Chapter,  and,  Laodicea  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Lions  Club.  Raleigh  Southeast.  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Minority  Political 
Women.  National  Epicureans.  Raleigh  Chap- 
ter, Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  Incorporated. 
Iota  Iota  Chapter.  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Frater- 
nity, Incorporated.  Eta  Sigma  Chapter.  Ra- 
leigh Interdenominational.  Ministerial 
Union.  RaleighAVake  Citizens  Assocation. 
Rush  Metropolitan  AME  Zion  Church.  Saint 
Ambrose  Episcopal  Church.  Saint 
Augustine's  College.  Sigma  Pi  Phi  Frater- 
nity. Gamma  Sigma  Boule.  South  Central 
Wake  County  NAACP.  The  Links.  Incor- 
porated. Raleigh  Chapter.  The  Women's  Cen- 
ter. Top  Ladies  of  Distinction.  Raleigh  Chap- 
ter. Wake  County  Area  Health  Education 
Center,  and.  Wake  County  Department  of 
Health. 

Ms.  FURSE.  Madam  Speaker,  the  message 
has  come  from  around  the  Nation;  it  has  been 
delivered  loud  and  clear  from  African-Ameri- 
cans who  know.  The  message  is  that  it's  vital 
that  young  African-American  men  have  role 
models,  mentors,  and  leaders  in  their  own 
community.  They  need  to  see  that  there  is 
hope  for  their  future,  and  that  there  are  alter- 
natives to  guns,  gangs,  violence,  and  drugs.  It 
is  only  then  that  we  can  hope  to  stem  the  vio- 
lence, destruction,  and  disillusion  of  so  many 
people's  lives. 

I'm  pleased  to  stand  here  today  and  honor 
Portland  Police  Chief  Charies  Moose,  the  first 
African-American  police  chief  for  the  city  of 
Portland.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  programs 
that  highlight  youths,  gang  prevention,  edu- 
cation, and  community  policing.  He  is  known 
by  name  by  many  people  in  the  community. 
He  is  a  man  who  still  walks  the  beat  and  stays 
in  touch  with  people  in  their  neighborhoods. 

But  Chief  Moose  is  more  than  just  head  of 
a  large  metropolitan  police  force  in  my  home 
district.  He  also  leads  by  example.  When  he 
was  promoted  to  the  top  slot  at  the  bureau,  he 
could  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  avoided 
problems  that  often  plague  cities,  like  decay, 
hopelessness,  violence,  and  crime.  But  Chief 
Moose  made  a  commitment  to  the  city  and  to 
the  people  of  Portland.  He  moved  into  the 
heart  of  the  African-American  community.  He 
wanted  to  send  the  message  loud  and  clear 
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that  people,  especially  young  African-Amer- 
ican men,  could  rise  above  their  surroundings 
and  accomplish  great  things.  Despite  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  police  bureau,  he  found 
time  to  complete  his  masters  and  his  doctor- 
ate degrees. 

Chief  Moose  is  a  man  worthy  of  honor,  and 
we  all  benefit  from  the  role  he  serves  in  our 
community.  And  while  he  leads  by  example,  I 
call  upon  other  African-Americans  in  my  home 
district  in  Oregon  to  stand  up  and  become  a 
mentor  for  a  young  man — just  help  one  man 
grow  to  stand  taller  in  our  community.  There 
is  no  greater  reward  or  gift  than  giving  hope 
to  a  young  person.  And  I  believe  that  being  a 
mentor  should  extend  beyond  Black  History 
Month.  Chief  Moose  delivers  the  message  ef- 
fectively that  our  children  deserve  year-round 
attention. 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Madam  Speak- 
er, as  we  commemorate  Black  History  Month, 
I  want  to  recognize  the  millions  of  African- 
Americans  who  never  make  the  headlines. 
Their  hard  wori<  and  perseverance  are  dis- 
played every  day. 

It  can  be  seen  in  the  single  black  mother, 
struggling  against  unprecedented  odds  to 
raise  her  children  without  a  husband.  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  black  business  executive,  striving 
to  overcome  overt  and  covert  racism.  And  it 
can  be  seen  in  the  life  of  the  black  teenager, 
who  wants  to  succeed  in  school  in  the  face  of 
drugs,  violence,  and  racism. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  the  struggles  of  two  African-Americans 
who  had  all  the  cards  stacked  against  them, 
yet  persevered  for  the  betterment  of  them- 
selves, the  betterment  of  all  African-Ameri- 
cans, and  the  betterment  of  our  Nation. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  born  a  slave  in  1820. 
But  Harriet  Tubman  enjoyed  what  was  consid- 
ered a  privilege  for  blacks  of  her  time,  and  is 
again  increasingly  rare  today:  An  intact  and 
functioning  family.  While  she  and  her  family 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  owner  and 
hired  out  to  neighboring  farmers,  they  were  a 
family  unit  in  which  care  and  support  was 
given  and  received  and  in  which  religion  and 
folklore  were  shared.  She  learned  to  trust  her- 
self, God,  and  Divine  Providence,  in  that 
order. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  understand  the  forces 
aligned  against  Harriet  Tubman.  She  was  an 
enslaved  African-American.  She  was  a  woman 
living  in  a  man's  worid.  And  after  receiving  a 
malicious  blow  to  her  head  by  an  overseer, 
she  suffered  a  form  of  sleeping  sickness,  often 
falling  asleep  involuntarily.  This  meant  that  lit- 
eracy, respect,  and  even  common  courtesy 
were  denied  her.  And  yet  this  remarkable 
woman  came  to  understand  the  social  order 
that  enslaved  her.  In  1849,  she  escaped  to 
freedom  in  Pennsylvania  alone  and  unaided. 

She  began  supporting  herself,  vowing  to 
free  her  relatives.  Becoming  associated  with 
another  great  African-American,  William  Still, 
Harriet  Tubman  began  her  legendary  career 
as  a  conductor  on  the  Underground  Railroad, 
where  she  was  feariess  and  willing  to  endure 
any  hardship.  It  is  said  that  Harriet  Tubman 
carried  a  revolver  on  her  side  and  made  the 
slaves  pledge  that  they  would  not  turn  back 
once  they  began  the  journey  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad. 

She  took  the  sanctification  of  this  Nation 
upon  her  narrow  shoulders,  becoming  involved 
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with  abolitionists,  feminists,  and  political  and 
military  leaders.  She  worked  with  people  who 
shared  her  goal  of  the  emancipation  of  blacks, 
regardless  of  the  boundaries  of  gender,  color, 
and  socioeconomic  status. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Tubman 
served  3  years  in  South  Carolina  under  Union 
Gen.  David  Hunter  first  as  a  nurse,  later  as  a 
scout  and  spy.  And  when  her  lifelong  goal  of 
legal  emancipation  was  finally  realized,  Harriet 
Tubman  did  not  even  look  up.  She  continued 
to  fight  for  true  emancipation  by  raising  funds 
for  schools  for  former  slaves  and  struggled  on 
in  the  suffragist  movement. 

Harriet  Tubman  is  an  inspiration  for  us  all. 
She  fought  against  what  she  knew  to  be 
wrong,  even  when  the  forces  that  she  fought 
must  have  seemed  unbeatable.  Yet  in  the  true 
American  spirit,  she  had  a  vision  and  fought 
the  good  fight. 

For  another  African-American  hero,  we  De- 
troiters  need  look  no  further  than  former 
Mayor  Coleman  Young.  A  man  who  always 
stood  for  principle,  even  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming resistance  and  opposition,  Coleman 
Young  always  persevered. 

While  Coleman  Young  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  the  value  of  hard  work  and  organiza- 
tion at  his  father's  knee,  racial  discrimination 
marred  Young's  childhood.  When  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  his  color  closed  the 
door  to  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  other  colleges  despite  his  exceptional 
academic  record.  Later,  he  was  passed  over 
for  a  job  with  an  automobile  company  because 
of  his  race. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  like  Harriet  Tub- 
man, Coleman  Young  decided  to  take  on  the 
unjust  system.  He  began  to  organize  labor  in 
the  automobile  industry,  fighting  tor  the  rights 
of  black  workers. 

As  a  second  lieutenant  and  a  bombardier- 
navigator  in  World  War  II,  he  remained  an  ad- 
amant defender  of  the  rights  of  African-Ameri- 
cans. Near  the  end  of  the  war  he  and  about 
100  other  black  officers  were  arrested  for  de- 
manding service  in  a  segregated  officers'  club 
in  Indiana. 

Coleman  Young's  work  on  behalf  of  blacks 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  infamous 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Called  to  testify  before  that  committee  in  1952 
as  a  leader  of  the  National  Negro  Labor  Coun- 
cil, he  refused  to  answer  the  chairman's  ques- 
tions and  temporarily  withdrew  from  organizing 
labor,  telling  the  committee,  "You  have  mixed 
me  up  with  a  stool  pigeon."  Coleman  Young 
was  displaying  the  independence  and  stub- 
bornness that  came  to  typify  his  struggle  for 
racial  equity. 

Coleman  Young  then  entered  politics,  and 
seeing  a  system  badly  in  need  of  fixing  in  the 
wake  of  the  devastating  1967  Detroit  riots, 
Coleman  Young  emerged  from  a  crowded  field 
of  candidates  to  become  Detroit's  first  black 
mayor  in  1973. 

At  that  point,  the  challenges  facing  Coleman 
Young  were  staggering:  Racial  disharmony  in 
Detroit  was  high,  the  police  force  had  become 
a  brutal  occupying  army,  and  the  city  was  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  an  economic  waste- 
land. 

Coleman  Young  served  as  mayor  for  20 
years,  dismantling  the  walls  of  exclusion  brick 
by  brick.  He  made  city  hall  accessible  to  peo- 
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pie  who  were  not  welcome  there  before — Afri- 
can-Americans, the  working  class,  and 
women.  Not  merely  granting  access  to  mem- 
bers of  these  disenfranchised  groups,  Cole- 
man Young  elevated  them  to  high  positions  in 
his  administration.  For  the  first  time,  ability  de- 
termined how  far  careers  could  go,  not  race, 
gender,  or  station  in  life. 

Meanwhile,  he  strived  to  revitalize  a  city  that 
had  been  given  up  for  dead.  By  forging  a 
working  partnership  with  businesses,  he  en- 
deavored to  revitalize  the  waterfront  with  the 
jewel  of  Detroit,  the  Renaissance  Center.  Con- 
stantly battling  budget  deficits  and  Federal  ne- 
glect, Coleman  Young  kept  Detroit  running  on 
eight  cylinders  for  20  years. 

As  African-Americans,  we  should  look  to  the 
unflagging  perseverance  and  courage  shown 
by  these  two  African-Americans  as  models. 

We  can  also  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
their  lives — the  need  for  family,  the  value  of 
self-reliance,  the  importance  of  persistence, 
and  the  rich  rewards  of  hard  work.  As  I  look 
across  America  today,  I  can  see  the  new  Har- 
net  Tubmans,  the  new  Coleman  Youngs,  in 
the  face  of  every  African-American  who  strug- 
gles to  succeed  in  a  society  which,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  is  still  weighted  against  them.  So 
during  this  Black  History  Month,  I  stand  here 
to  honor  all  African-Americans,  those  in  the 
headlines  and  those  In  the  breadlines. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Madam  Speaker,  February  is 
the  month  we  set  aside  to  commemorate 
Black  History,  when  we  celebrate  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  few  well-known  men  and 
women,  recognize  the  achievements  of  others 
who  are  less  well-known,  and  observe  the  ex- 
traordinary chronicle  of  all  African-Americans, 
past  and  present. 

Today,  I  want  to  particulariy  acknowledge 
some  of  the  remarkable  successes  and  lasting 
legacies  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
men  and  women  whom  I  have  been  proud  to 
represent  in  this  House  for  almost  20  years, 
people  who  have  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  the  West  Indian,  American,  and 
African-American  experiences. 

The  Virgin  Islands  people  have  achieved  a 
number  of  firsts  in  black  history. 

Fifteen  years  before  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863  that 
led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  that  terrible  institution  at  last  came  to 
an  end  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  March  26,  1937,  William  H.  Hastie  was 
confirmed  as  judge  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  became  the 
first  African-American  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  in  the  United  States. 

On  May  18,  1946,  Judge  Hastie  became  the 
first  African-American  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and,  therefore,  the  first  Afncan-Amer- 
ican  Governor  in  American  history. 

Governor  Hastie  initiated  an  active  cam- 
paign to  increase  self-government  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  As  my  colleagues  know,  increased 
self-government  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  all  the  insular  areas  has  been  one 
of  my  foremost  goals  during  my  tenure  in  the 
House. 

In  September  1950,  the  Virgin  Islands  Leg- 
islative Assembly  strengthened  its  Antidiscrimi- 
nation Act  and  adopted  one  of  the  strongest 
civil  rights  bills  under  the  Amencan  flag. 

In  November  1970,  Melvin  H.  Evans  was 
chosen  the  first  elected  Governor  of  the  Virgin 


Islands  and  thereby  became  the  first  elected 
African-American  Governor  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

In  January  1981,  Senator  Ruby  Margaret 
Rouss  was  elected  President  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Legislature  and  became  the  first  African- 
American  woman  to  be  elected  president  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  these  accomplishments 
are  significant  events  in  African-American  his- 
tory, and  they  are  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  They  are  illus- 
trations of  the  tremendous  talent  and  ability 
that  springs  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and  its 
people,  people  who  have  written  important 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  black  history. 

Mr.  MANN.  Madam  Speaker,  when  I  thought 
about  this  year's  theme  for  the  special  order 
on  Black  History  Month,  "Empowenng  African- 
America  Organizations:  Present  and  Future,"  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  paved  the  way  for  many  Af- 
rican-Americans of  the  present.  This  year,  I 
woukf  like  to  pay  tribute  to  20  members  of  the 
First  District  of  Ohio.  Their  accomplishments 
and  contributions  were  recently  honored  by 
the  Urban  League  of  Greater  Cincinnati's  First 
Heritage  Award.  This  year's  theme  "Glonfying 
the  Lion,"  is  taken  from  the  African  proverb 
"Until  the  lions  have  their  own  historians,  tales 
of  hunting  will  always  glorify  the  hunter."  This 
year's  lions  are. 

Dorthy  Cunningham  Bailey,  Theodore  M. 
Berry,  Sr.,  John  Blanton,  L.  Venchael  Booth, 
Edmund  Casey,  Virginia  Coffey,  Vera  Ed- 
wards, Tecumseh  X.  Graham,  Bruce  Green, 
Joseph  A.  Hall. 

Lawrence  Hawkins,  William  Lawless  Jones. 
Alleno  Renfro,  Marjone  Parham,  Fred 
Shuttlesworth.  Donald  A.  Spencer,  Marian  A. 
Spencer,  Emily  T.  Spicer,  Fred  Suggs,  Ernie 
Waits. 

For  many  of  these  Cincinnati  seniors  this 
honor  is  long  overdue.  Each  of  the  lions  has 
contributed  over  30  years  of  service  to  Cin- 
cinnati's communities.  The  word  "lion"  symbol- 
izes charactenstics  like  strength,  nobility, 
greatness,  and  feariessness.  These  lions  have 
demonstrated  all  of  these  qualities  during  the 
course  of  their  lives  and  have  served  as  lead- 
ers during  times  that  were  not  always  easy. 
Many  honored  have  had  a  career  of  firsts;  the 
first  black  doctors,  the  first  black  lawyers,  the 
first  black  educators,  entrepreneurs,  publish- 
ers, and  politicians.  Others  were  social  work- 
ers, engineers,  and  religious  leaders.  All 
worked  to  improve  human  relations  and  fought 
for  civil  rights.  Empowering  African-American 
organizations  has  been  a  major  part  of  their 
life's  work,  as  well  as  contributing  to  our  com- 
munities on  a  whole;  and  for  that,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  and  thank  them.  We  can  not 
look  to  African-Americans  of  the  present  and 
future  without  first  looking  to  those  who, 
through  their  distinguished  service,  have  laid  a 
strong  foundation,  and  because  of  their  efforts 
have  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens 
of  the  First  Distnct  of  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  commemorate 
Black  History  Month.  Particulariy,  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Louis  Stokes,  for  requesting 
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this  special  order  today.  Black  History  Month 
is  a  time  of  reflection  and  honor. 

Dunng  Black  History  Month,  we  recall  and 
pay  tnbute  to  the  towering  achievements  and 
inspiring  contributions  that  Afhcan-Americans 
have  made  to  this  country.  This  month  pro- 
vides us  with  the  opportunity  to  intertwine  the 
notable  accomplishments  of  African-Americans 
into  this  Nation's  fabric. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  when,  we 
honor  those  men  and  women  who  influenced, 
shaped,  and  altered  American  life,  culture,  and 
politics — those  who  believed  in  a  democracy 
that  would  not  tolerate  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, those  who  fought  brutal  injustice  with 
the  power  of  morlal  truth.  These  brave  sol- 
diers I  speak  of  are  Frederick  Douglas,  born  a 
slave  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  who  be- 
came one  of  America's  most  influential  dip- 
lomats and  journalists  dunng  the  19th  century. 

Harriet  Tubman,  born  In  Dorchester  County 
in  1820,  who  escaped  slavery  to  become  the 
Moses  of  her  people  and  delivered  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children  from  bondage. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  raised  in  Balti- 
more, who  became  the  first  African-American 
Associate  Justice  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
after  a  career  as  a  brilliant  trial  attorney,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  and  solicitor  General 
for  the  United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  also  thank 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks,  Maya  Angelou,  Langston 
Hughes,  and  John  Baldwin  who  through  their 
writings  and  teachings  have  enabled  all  of 
America  to  appreciate  the  African-Amehcan 
legacy,  past  struggles  and  present  dreams. 
We  pay  tnbute  to  America's  sport's  heroes 
such  as  Arthur  Ashe,  the  great  activist  and  re- 
nowned humanitanan,  who  inspired  all  with  his 
courage.  We  honor  the  scientists  and  edu- 
cators, who  labored  so  hard  to  overcome  the 
racial  barriers  in  our  society  and  proved  that 
America  could  not  afford  to  squander  the  tal- 
ent and  knowledge  of  African-Americans.  We 
recall  the  words  of  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
revered  ministers  and  theologians,  such  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  who  braved  the  wrath 
of  society,  to  change  that  society  to  fit  the 
principles  it  espoused  but  did  not  practice. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  struggles  which  were 
overcome  and  the  accomplishments  achieved 
by  African-Americans  in  the  past  have  paved 
the  way  for  present  African-American  leader- 
ship and  involvement. 

Today,  there  is  a  record  number  of  African- 
Americans  serving  at  all  levels  of  government. 

My  former  colleague,  Mike  Espy  is  the  first 
African-American  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hazel  O'Leary  Is  the  first  African-American 
woman  to  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Ron  Brown,  the  first  black  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  became  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Jesse  Brown. 

Last  year,  the  American  voters  elected  16 
Afncan-Americans  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Moreover,  the  voters  of  Illinois  made  Carol 
Moseley-Braun,  the  first  African-American 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Madam  Speaker,  Black  History  Month  has  a 
broader    significance.    It    is    a    critical    prism 


through  which  to  view  Amenca's  history  over- 
all. Our  examination  of  this  history  is  both 
painful  and  shameful,  but  is  also  essential. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  country's  ability  to  redress 
past  injustices. 

Only  with  awareness  of  past  wrongs  can  we 
define  our  future  as  one  in  which  the  right  to 
live  with  dignity  and  free  from  persecution  will 
be  accorded  by  all  Americans. 

Madam  Speaker,  only  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  heritage  and  the  conviction  that  we  are  in- 
deed a  nation  of  people  endowed  by  their  cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights,  can  we 
practice  the  teachings  of  those  whose  legacy 
we  remember  today. 

Madam  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  thank 
Congressman  LOUiS  Stokes  for  allowing  me 
to  participate  in  this  special  order. 

t^r.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker,  in  honor  of 
Black  History  Month  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend two  outstanding  persons,  Ms.  Aminah 
Hazelwood  and  Mr.  Walter  Barnes  who  live 
and  work  in  the  third  district  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  They  are  perfect  examples 
and  positive  role  models  for  all  to  emulate. 

The  YMCA  Black  Achievers  Organization 
had  its  beginnings  in  Harlem  back  In  1971. 
The  program  is  designed  to  put  African-Amer- 
ican youths  in  touch  with  adult  mentors  so  that 
they  can  have  a  ready  resource  for  edu- 
cational, career,  and  life  choices.  Since  the 
program  came  to  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  in  1980  over  15,000  youths  have 
moved  through  the  program.  Currently,  1,100 
are  involved. 

Aminah  Hazelwood  is  a  senior  at  Louisville 
Male  High  School  in  Louisville,  KY.  She  was 
honored  recently  by  the  YMCA's  black 
achievers  as  the  Youth  Achiever  of  the  Year. 
And,  to  those  who  know  her  well,  this  accom- 
plishment comes  as  no  surprise. 

Aminah's  mother,  Karen  Hazelwood,  has 
been  involved  in  the  Black  Achievers  Program 
for  several  years,  and  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  her  daughter,  who  followed  that  exam- 
ple by  becoming  president  of  the  junior  Black 
Achievers. 

For  Aminah,  involvement  with  the  junior 
group  gave  her  a  matchless  chance  to  learn 
more  about  her  culture,  to  gain  pride  and  self- 
esteem  as  well.  Using  these  characteristics 
and  skills,  Aminah  ran  for  and  won  the  post  of 
student  president  at  Male  High  School.  She  is 
the  first  female  African-American  senate  presi- 
dent. 

The  Black  Achievers'  Adult  Achiever  of  the 
Year  is  Walter  Barnes.  He  has  been  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Chestnut  Branch  of  the  YMCA 
for  many  years  and  a  man  to  whom  the  young 
people  who  use  the  Y's  facilities  turn  to  for  ad- 
vice, counsel  and,  at  times,  consolation.  Wal- 
ter has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  Black 
Achievers  Program  from  its  start  in  Louisville 
in  1980. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  committed  to  giving  kids  all 
the  chances  and  opportunities  they  need  to 
succeed.  He  is  serving  in  his  40th  year  with 
the  YMCA's  Chestnut  Street  Branch.  Through- 
out this  time,  he  has  stressed  the  need  for 
inner-city  kids  to  work  on  their  whole  person  in 
order  to  have  a  real  shot  at  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  offering 
congratulations  to  Aminah  Hazelwood  and 
Walter  Barnes  for  their  achievements  and  for 
being  examples  to  us  all. 


Mr.  TOWNS.  Madam  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  our  annual  salute  to 
Black  History  Month.  In  our  celebration  of  the 
contributions  and  achievements  of  African- 
Americans,  we  recognize  the  overlooked,  ap- 
plaud those  pushed  aside,  and  hear  the  ac- 
counts of  our  people  that  history  has  chosen 
to  ignore;  because  on  this  day  we  salute  the 
achievements  of  African-Americans. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  creating  a  historical 
precedent  by  assuring  that  each  year  this  dis- 
tinguished body  sets  aside  some  time  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  of  African-Americans. 
I  am  pleased  that  our  focus  this  year  is  on 
black  groups  and  organizations.  It  is  particu- 
lariy  appropriate  because  the  only  black 
groups  that  the  media  seems  to  recognize  are 
gangs  and  singing  groups.  But  we  know  that 
the  black  community  has  developed  strong, 
vital,  positive  professional  and  social  organiza- 
tions which  serve  to  inspire,  develop,  and  pro- 
pel the  improvement  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation. 

One  such  group,  which  I  am  here  to  speak 
about  today,  is  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  Founded  in  1935,  by  educator  and 
human  rights  activist  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  is  the 
Nations'  most  broad-based  organization  of  Af- 
ncan-American  women.  Founded  with  the  idea 
of  harnessing  the  great  power  of  a  million 
women  into  a  force  for  constructive  action,  this 
non-profit  voluntary  service  organization  has 
34  national  affiliated  organizations  and  250 
community-based  sections.  Through  this  im- 
pressive network,  the  council  touches  issues 
and  raises  the  concerns  of  over  4  million 
women. 

As  an  organization  of  organizations  the 
council  is  much  more  than  a  clearinghouse.  It 
has  managed  to  translate  its  mission  of  assist- 
ance, advocacy,  and  action  into  an  agenda  of 
national  programs  which  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  social,  political,  and  economic  is- 
sues which  affect  the  well-being  of  African- 
American  women  and  their  families  including; 
Promoting  healthy  lifestyles  through  projects 
on  healthy  behaviors  and  disease  prevention; 
developing  community  empowerment  and  self- 
help  programs;  and  fostering  programs  on 
self-sufliciency,  economic  development,  and 
enlrepreneurship. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  council 
through  its  annual  Black  Family  Reunion.  Be- 
ginning in  1986,  the  council  has  held  the  re- 
union in  seven  cities.  More  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  picnic,  the  Black  Family  Reunion  is  a 
celebration  of  traditional  African-American  val- 
ues. An  example  of  those  values  of  love, 
hope,  faith,  harmony,  education,  dignity,  and 
confidence  was  engraved  on  the  base  of  a 
statute  honoring  the  council's  founder,  the  late 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  statute.  Through  its 
booths  and  seminars,  the  council  distributes 
and  reiterates  this  message  every  year  to  mil- 
lions of  black  Americans. 

This  important  weekend  devoted  to  restating 
the  traditional  values  of  African-Americans 
was  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Dorothy  Height,  cur- 
rent president  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women. 

Trained  as  a  social  worker.  Dr.  Height 
began  her  career  in  social  service  and  govern- 


ment while  a  caseworker  for  the  New  York 
welfare  department.  In  that  capacity,  she  was 
the  first  black  American  named  to  deal  with 
the  Harlem  riots  of  1935  and  became  a  leader 
of  the  national  youth  movement.  During  this 
time.  Height,  the  social  worker  became  Height 
the  civil  rights  advocate.  She  worked  to  pre- 
vent lynching,  desegregate  and  Armed  Forces, 
reform  the  cnminal  justice  system,  and  open 
public  accommodations  to  all  people. 

This  eariy  experience  of  caring  and  wori<ing 
laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  woman  who 
would  become  fourth  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  With  Dr.  Height  at 
the  mantle,  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  has  achieved  tax-exempt  status,  de- 
veloped model  national  programs,  and  opened 
a  new  era  of  historical  scholarship  focusing  on 
the  achievements  of  black  women.  On  this 
day,  I  rise  to  recognize  Dr.  Dorothy  Height  and 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Mr.  FILNER.  Madam  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  pleased  to  join  you  today  in 
honoring  the  African-American  community  and 
its  rich  history  through  the  observance  of 
Black  History  Month.  Throughout  this  month, 
we  hail  the  numerous  achievements  of  Afri- 
can-Americans within  American  society — and 
in  doing  so  we  counter  the  pervasive  stereo- 
types that  pull  at  our  Nation's  fabnc. 

In  1961,  I  served  a  jail  sentence  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Penitentiary  for  my  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  equality.  As  a  foot  soldier  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  I  know  the  value  of 
education — and  that's  what  Black  History 
Month  is  all  about.  During  this  month,  we  cele- 
brate the  intellectual  and  technical  contribu- 
tions that  this  Nation  has  gained  from  its  Afri- 
can-American citizens. 

Through  Black  History  Month,  many  people 
will  learn  of  the  strides  that  African-Americans 
have  made  toward  equality.  We  applaud  this 
continual  struggle  toward  the  principles  set 
forth  in  our  Constitution  that  "all  men  (and 
women)  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Although  we  have 
struggled  with  making  this  a  reality  for  all 
Americans,  we  must  continue  to  work  together 
to  make  the  American  Dream  available  to  all. 

This  month  praises  the  work  of  many  distin- 
guished African-Americans  that  we  all  know, 
such  as  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Rosa 
Parks,  George  Washington  Carver,  and  Ben- 
jamin Banneker. 

But  this  month  also  recognizes  other  Afri- 
can-Americans, whose  contributions  are 
equally  heroic,  but  whose  names  may  not  be 
as  well  known.  Let  me  give  you  one  example: 
Dr.  Shiriey  Weber,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  in  my  home  of  San  Diego,  CA. 

Twenty  years  ago,  she  helped  to  develop  a 
black  studies  department  at  San  Diego  State 
University  and  has  spent  9  years  as  the  chair 
of  that  department.  Dr.  Weber  continues  her 
fight  for  better  education  for  all  students  as  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  School  Board — 
which  sets  policy  for  the  sixth  biggest  school 
system  in  the  Nation.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
the  dropout  rate  has  been  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent in  San  Diego  schools,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Shirley  Weber.  The  daughter  of 
a  sharecropper,  she  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  young  people. 


Black  History  Month  commemorates  the 
struggles  of  all  the  Dr.  Shirley  Webers  to 
break  through  racial  intolerance  and  social 
and  economic  barriers,  and  their  perseverance 
in  making  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

I  am  also  privileged  to  have  a  special  Afn- 
can  art  exhibit  in  my  district  this  month,  enti- 
tled "Songs  of  My  People."  This  display, 
which  has  traveled  nationwide,  Is  an  inspira- 
tional self-portrait  of  the  African-American 
community.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of 
hosting  such  an  important  presentation  at  the 
San  Diego  Museum  of  Art — and  I  am  thrilled 
that  Congressman  KwEisi  Mfume,  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  will  be  help- 
ing us  kick  off  this  important  exhibit. 

But  this  month  is  only  symbolic.  We  must 
continue  to  fight  for  equal  rights  and  opportu- 
nities for  all  Americans,  no  matter  what  the 
month.  We  must  keep  on  keeping  on. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Madam  Speaker  as  we  observe 
Black  History  Month,  black  Americans  should 
take  particular  pride  in  their  race,  their  culture, 
and  their  contributions  to  the  development  of 
humankind.  Too  many  black  Americans  don't 
realize  the  importance  and  significance  of  re- 
calling past  struggles  and  achievements  and 
relating  those  efforts  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. Pausing  to  assess  our  role  in  society 
and  to  remember  our  contributions  to  its  de- 
velopment are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in 
1926  when  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  renowned 
historian,  first  introduced  Negro  History  Week. 
Many  remember  that  this  was  a  week  begin- 
ning on  February  12,  the  birthday  of  the  "great 
emancipator,"  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  ending 
on  the  birthday  of  the  "great  abolitionist," 
Frederick  Douglass.  The  underiying  purpose 
was  then,  and  is  now,  to  make  known  the  im- 
portant contributions  black  Americans  have 
made  to  the  advancement  of  this  Nation. 

When  the  subject  of  why  we  celebrate  Black 
History  Month  arises,  some  ask — Are  we  not 
all  Americans?  Are  not  black  people  a  part  of 
American  history?  Why  do  we  need  a  day  to 
honor  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  or  a  month  to  high- 
light the  contributions  of  blacks  to  Amenca? 
Those  usually  asking  these  questions  are  the 
same  individuals  who  have  no  problem  engag- 
ing in  festivities  extolling  their  own  ethnic  herit- 
age and  cultural  background. 

It  took  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  1 5  years  to  convince  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  to  set  aside  a  day  of  honor  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  crusader  for  human  decency  and  ra- 
cial equality — the  greatest  champion  for  social 
justice  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Somehow 
many  in  Congress  felt  that  naming  a  holiday 
for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  would  be  an  af- 
front to  their  sense  of  shared  values  and 
democratic  principles. 

Racist  individuals  and  attitudes  made  the 
advent  of  black  history  celebrations  absolutely 
essential.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  rac- 
ism is  so  pervasive,  so  ingrained,  and  so 
readily  embraced  by  many  people  is  that  they 
lack  sufficient  knowledge  about  the  struggles, 
the  sacrifices,  the  efforts  of  blacks  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  American  society.  Con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  black  Americans 
are  victims  of  those  historians,  theologians, 
educators,  entrepreneurs,  and  others  who  dis- 
torted or  ignored  the  role  played  by  enterpns- 


ing  courageous  blacks  in  the  development  of 
this  great  country. 

The  omissions  and  distortions  were  delib- 
erate, calculated  and  widespread  and  were 
part  of  a  massive  conspiracy  engaged  in  by 
public  officials,  religious  leaders,  scholars, 
teachers,  publishers,  and  writers.  Their  mis- 
sion was  to  justify  one  of  the  cruelest  forms  of 
human  slavery  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Black 
people  suffered  the  indignities  of  debilitating 
de  facto  human  slavery  for  200  years  and  an- 
other 100  years  of  legally  imposed  racial  sep- 
aration. In  order  for  false  Christians  to  soothe 
their  consciences  and  keep  faith  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  moral  justification  for  these  per- 
verse and  abominable  human  practces. 

Simply  put.  the  so-called  moral  justification 
which  hypocritical  Christians  used  to  enslave 
blacks  was  that  tilack  folk  had  no  souls  and 
were  not  candidates  for  conversion  and  had 
no  rights  or  privileges  Christians  needed  to  re- 
spect. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  30  years  that 
anything  vaguely  resembling  the  truth  has  sur- 
faced to  challenge  and  replace  the  mythology 
which  is  passed  off  as  American  history.  How- 
ever, despite  slavery,  despite  lynchlngs,  de- 
spite illiteracy,  and  despite  poverty,  black 
Americans  have  come  a  long  way. 

And  yet  as  we  proclaim  victory  over  bond- 
age and  legal  oppression  we  know  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Conditions  of  homeless- 
ness.  joblessness,  teenage  pregnancy,  absent 
fathers,  high  infant  mortality,  kids  killing  kids, 
and  mental  and  physical  Illness  atxjund. 

In  responding  to  these  challenges,  we  must 
Instill  In  our  people  a  proper  appreciation  for 
engagement  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
We  must  dispel  the  notion  held  by  many 
young  people  that  gives  glonflcafion  to  nega- 
tive forces  in  society.  We  must  also  teach  our 
children  an  appreciation  for  the  virtues  and  the 
values  that  enabled  their  forebearers  to  en- 
dure the  debilitating  hardships  of  slavery  and 
yet  be  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  their 
day. 

In  so  doing,  let  us  not  join  the  chorus  of 
those  who  would  denigrate  and  disparage  us 
and  others.  Above  all,  let  us  discard  the  myths 
about  black  Americans  which  only  serve  to 
limit  upward  mobility.  Let  us  instead  strive  to 
move  to  higher  ground.  One  way  to  do  this  Is 
to  constantly  remind  ourselves  and  others  of 
the  great  contnbutions  blacks  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Madam  Speaker, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to 
speak  in  support  of  this  year's  congressional 
recognition  of  Black  History  Month. 

I  frequently  hear  complaints  from  citizens 
who  indicate  that  ceremonies  and  other  forms 
of  cultural  recognition  such  as  those  which 
honor  the  proud  heritage  of  today's  African- 
Americans,  Hispanic-Americans,  or  Native 
Americans  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  In 
response,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  Importance  of 
traditional  activities  of  the  nature  of  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  other  activities  taking  place  this 
month  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  too  long  the  history  taught  in  this  coun- 
try was  very  one-sided.  Students  read,  studied 
and  talked  about  a  group  of  individuals  now 
referred  to  by  some  as  "dead  white  males." 
While  this  educational  system  worked  well  for 
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the  vast  majority  Americans,  it  subconsciously 
diminished  the  role  and  value  o(  a  large  seg- 
ment of  other  Americans  who  did  not  share 
that  same  cultural  heritage. 

Today,  through  ceremonies  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  in 
the  private  sector,  the  month  of  February  pro- 
vides a  common  time  during  which  we  can  all 
be  reminded  of  the  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans. 

I  think  many  times  our  citizens  are  familiar 
with  individual  sporting  achievements  such  as 
those  of  Willie  Mays,  Wilt  Chamberlain,  M\- 
chael  Jordan,  and  Jackie  Joyner-Kersee,  but 
they  tend  to  say  "oh  that's  just  the  separate 
achievement  of  a  few,  and  then  only  in  the 
area  of  sports."  In  fact,  the  contributions  of  Af- 
rican-Americans to  U.S.  culture  have  been  sig- 
nificant, and  if  is  only  through  knowledge  of 
the  whole  that  the  broader  accomplishments 
and  contributions  can  be  seen. 

To  this  end,  I  support  recent  changes  in 
school  curricula  to  include  the  significant  con- 
tributions of  African-Americans  to  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  scientific  advancement  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  through  programs  of 
this  nature,  introduced  to  students  at  an  early 
age,  that  I  believe  we  stand  our  best  chance 
of  making  this  great  Nation  of  ours  a  racially 
unbiased  society. 

Mf.  Speaker,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
one  of  the  many  who  contributed  immensely 
to  our  society  by  organizing  sufficient  force  to 
implement  the  civil  rights  guarantees  included 
in  our  Constitution  1 70  years  before,  but  never 
implemented.  His  work  has  helped  not  only  Af- 
rican-Americans but  also  women  and  others 
considered  in  a  minority  status. 

Dr.  King's  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  on  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  in  1963  spoke 
of  the  dreams  of  African-Americans  more  elo- 
quently than  any  has  since,  and  I  want  to 
quote  portions  of  this  speech; 

Washington,  DC.  August  28.  1963.— Five 
score  years  ago.  a  great  American,  in  whose 
symbolic  shadow  we  stand,  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  This  momentous  de- 
cree came  as  a  great  beacon  light  of  hope  to 
millions  of  Negro  slaves  who  had  been  seared 
in  the  flames  of  withering  injustice.  It  came 
as  a  joyous  daybreak  to  end  the  long  night  of 
captivity. 

But  one  hundred  years  later,  we  must  face 
the  tragic  fact  that  the  Negro  is  still  not 
free.  One  hundred  years  later,  the  life  of  the 
Negro  is  still  sadly  crippled  by  the  manacles 
of  segregation  and  the  chains  of  discrimina- 
tion. One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro 
lives  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  prosperity. 
One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  is  still 
languished  in  the  corners  of  American  soci- 
ety and  finds  himself  an  exile  in  his  own 
land.  So  we  have  come  here  today  to  drama- 
tize an  appalling  condition. 

In  a  sense  we  have  come  to  our  nation's 
Capital  to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects 
of  our  republic  wrote  magnificent  words  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promis- 
sory note  to  which  every  American  was  to 
fall  heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all 
men  would  be  guaranteed  the  unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  promissory  note  insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation.  America 


has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check:  a 
check  which  has  come  back  marked  "insuffi- 
cient funds."  But  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  bank  of  justice  is  bankrupt.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  there  are  insufficient  funds  in 
the  great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  na- 
tion. So  we  have  come  to  cash  this  check— 
a  check  that  will  give  us  upon  demand  the 
riches  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  justice. 
We  have  also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
remind  America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of  now. 
This  is  no  time  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
cooling  off  or  to  take  the  tranquilizing  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  Democracy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  jus- 
tice. Now  is  the  time  to  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  all  of  God's  children.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lift  our  nation  from  the  quicksands 
of  racial  injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of  broth- 
erhood. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  overlook 
the  urgency  of  the  moment  and  to  underesti- 
mate the  determination  of  the  Negro.  This 
sweltering  summer  of  the  Negro's  legitimate 
discontent  will  not  pass  until  there  is  an  in- 
vigorating autumn  of  freedom  and  equality. 
1963  is  not  an  end.  but  a  beginning.  Those 
who  hope  that  the  Negro  needed  to  blow  off 
steam  and  will  now  be  content  will  have  a 
rude  awakening  if  the  nation  returns  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  There  will  be  neither  rest  nor 
tranquility  in  America  until  the  Negro  is 
granted  his  citizenship  rights.  The  whirl- 
winds of  revolt  will  continue  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  nation  until  the  bright 
day  of  justice  emerges. 

But  there  is  something  that  I  must  say  to 
my  people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  into  the  palace  of  justice.  In  the 
process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place  we  must 
not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let  us  not 
seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  freedom  by 
drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  ha- 
tred. We  must  forever  conduct  our  struggle 
on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and  discipline. 
We  must  not  allow  our  creative  protest  to 
degenerate  into  physical  violence.  Again  and 
again  we  must  rise  to  the  majestic  heights  of 
meeting  physical  force  with  soul  force.  The 
marvelous  new  militancy  which  has  engulfed 
the  Negro  community  must  not  lead  us  to  a 
distrust  of  all  white  people,  for  many  of  our 
white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by  their  pres- 
ence here  today,  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our  destiny  and 
their  freedom  is  inextricably  bound  to  our 
freedom.  We  cannot  walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk,  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  march  ahead.  We  cannot  turn 
back.  There  are  those  who  are  asking  the 
devotees  of  civil  rights.  "When  will  you  be 
satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  the  Negro  is  the  victim  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  police  brutality.  We  can  never  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with 
the  fatigue  of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  in 
the  motels  of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of 
the  cities.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
the  Negro's  basic  mobility  is  from  a  smaller 
ghetto  to  a  larger  one.  We  can  never  be  satis- 
fied as  long  as  a  Negro  in  Mi.ssissippi  cannot 
vote  and  a  Negro  in  New  York  believes  he 
has  nothing  for  which  to  vote.  No,  no,  we  are 
not  satisfied,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  justice  rolls  down  like  waters  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you  have 
come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations. Some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  jail  cells.  Some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  your  quest  for  freedom  left 
you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecution 


and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police  brutal- 
ity. You  have  been  the  veterans  of  creative 
suffering.  Continue  to  work  with  the  faith 
that  unearned  suffering  is  redemptive. 

Go  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama, go  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back  to 
Georgia,  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back  to 
the  slums  and  ghettos  of  our  northern  cities, 
knowing  that  somehow  this  situation  can 
and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow  in  the 
valley  of  despair. 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  that  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  of 
the  moment  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of 
its  creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able 
to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the  state 
of  Mis,sissippi,  a  desert  state  sweltering  with 
the  heat  of  injustice  and  oppression,  will  be 
transformed  into  an  oasis  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  children 
will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will 
not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but 
by  the  content  of  their  character. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain,  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  to- 
gether. 

This  is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  with 
which  I  return  to  the  South.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  transform  the  jangling  dis- 
cords of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we  will 
be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  together, 
to  struggle  together,  to  go  to  jail  together, 
to  stand  up  for  freedom  together,  knowing 
that  we  will  be  free  one  day. 

And  if  America  is  to  be  a  great  nation  this 
must  become  true.  So  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodigious  hilltops  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountains 
of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the 
heightening  Alleghenies  of  Pennsylvania! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped 
Rockies  of  Colorado! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curvaceous 
peaks  of  California! 

But  not  only  that;  let  freedom  ring  from 
Stone  Mountain  of  Georgia! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee! 

Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi.  From  every  mountain- 
side, let  freedom  ring. 

When  we  let  freedom  ring,  when  we  let  it 
ring  from  every  village  and  every  hamlet, 
from  every  state  and  every  city,  we  will  be 
able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  God's 
children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  will 
be  able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Negro  spiritual,  "Free  at  last!  free  at 
last!  thank  God  almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
organizing  this  special  order  today,  and  I  want 
particulariy  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Cau- 
cus, Congressman  Kweise  Mfume,  and  Con- 


gressman Louis  Stokes  for  their  leadership 
roles. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  calling  this  special  order  on  Black 
History  Month  and  choosing  this  year's  appro- 
priate theme,  "Empowering  Afro-American  Or- 
ganizations: Present  and  Future." 

African-American  organizations,  such  as  the 
NAACP,  National  Urban  League,  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
have  worked  together  with  the  primary  goals 
of  achieving  social  and  economic  equality. 
During  the  1960's  these  groups  attempted  to 
reach  these  goals  by  removing  the  legal  struc- 
ture that  supported  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation,  and  by  developing  the  unani- 
mously accepted  view  that  overt  acts  of  rac- 
ism are  not  morally  tolerable  in  American  soci- 
ety. Even  after  these  monumental  achieve- 
ments, African-Americans  did  not  gain  social 
and  economic  equality. 

Today,  the  goals  of  achieving  social  and 
economic  equality  remain  the  same,  only  the 
scope  has  been  expanded.  African-American 
organizations  now  unite  to  address  cntical  so- 
cial conditions  such  as  drug  abuse,  crime, 
poverty,  health  care,  and_  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  working  through  legislation  and  litiga- 
tion, they  also  focus  on  self-help  approaches 
through  education,  drug  rehabilitation,  and  job 
training  programs. 

I  am  fortunate  to  represent  California's 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  in  which  local 
African-American  organizations  actively  work 
to  improve  conditions  of  African-Americans  in 
the  community.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  a  few  of  the  many  at  work 
in  our  San  Francisco  community,  including; 

First,  Father  Jim  Goode,  pastor  of  St.  Paul 
of  the  Shipwreck  for  founding  the  National  Day 
of  Prayer  for  the  African-American  family,  the 
first  Sunday  of  February; 

Second,  Lefty  Gordon,  executive  director  of 
the  Ella  Hill  Hutch  Community  Center,  for  in- 
augurating the  second  year  of  midnight  bas- 
ketball, an  education  and  recreation  program 
working  to  bring  young  African-American  men 
off  the  streets  and  into  the  classroom;  and 

Third,  Enola  Maxwell,  of  the  Potrero  Hill 
neighborhood  house,  for  continuing  to  house 
the  nationally  recognized  Omega  Boys  Club 
as  well  as  other  community  programs  dedi- 
cated to  the  youth  of  Potrero  Hill. 

I  thank  these  groups,  Glide  Memorial 
Church,  the  Washington  Senators,  and  the 
many  other  civic  organizations  and  leaders  for 
their  time  and  commitment  to  racial  equality. 
With  their  help  and  continued  service,  the  stat- 
ure of  African-Americans  within  our  community 
will  continue  to  be  enriched. 

In  1984,  Benjamin  Hooks,  Jr.,  stated  as  he 
addressed  a  large  group  of  African-American 
organizations  one  decade  ago,  that  African- 
American  organizations  "must  involve  society 
as  a  whole  in  combating  conditions  adversely 
affecting  all  American  families  and  impacting 
on  black  families  in  a  very  disproportionate 
manner."  While  local  organizations  work  at  the 
community  level,  and  national  organizations 
focus  efforts  to  serve  the  African-American 
population  through  education,  job  training,  and 
drug  abuse  programs,  we  the  members  of  the 
103d  Congress  and  the  administration  must 
work  to  support  their  efforts. 


We  must  remember  that  the  fight  for  equal 
access  to  opp)ortunities  despite  socioeconomic 
differences  is  a  daily  challenge.  Society 
through  the  efforts  of  our  community  and  na- 
tional leaders  can  meet  this  important  chal- 
lenge— not  only  dunng  Black  History  Month — 
but  also  during  every  month  and  every  single 
day. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate Black  History  Month  and  observe  the 
many  accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
African-Americans  to  the  rich  history  of  our 
country,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
Delta  region  of  Arkansas'  First  Congressional 
District.  African-American  history  and  the  Delta 
cannot  be  separated.  African-Americans  made 
an  impression  everywhere  they  settled  in  this 
country.  Nowhere  is  this  impression  so  firmly 
imprinted,  so  interwoven  to  the  very  fabric  of 
the  local  economy,  culture,  and  community  as 
it  is  in  the  Delta. 

Under  the  climate  of  many  hardships  of  the 
past  and  present  and  as  the  Delta  region 
began  shitting  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manu- 
facturing economy,  African-Americans  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  numerous  con- 
tributions in  music,  the  arts,  education,  and 
the  sciences.  The  Fargo  Agncultural  School 
was  founded  to  give  blacks  an  opportunity  to 
get  an  education  and  have  career  guidance. 
The  rich  musical  history  of  blues  grew  and  de- 
veloped in  many  a  Delta  town.  African-Amen- 
cans  became  landowners  and  businessmen. 
Afncan-American  architects  and  craftsmen  de- 
signed and  built  the  Centennial  Baptist  Church 
in  Helena,  AR,  now  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  This  persistence  of  the  spir- 
it is  evident  today  in  the  number  of  African- 
Americans  from  the  region  who  have  assumed 
positions  of  prominence  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. There  is  no  longer  one  black  doctor, 
one  black  lawyer,  one  black  educator,  or  one 
black  elected  official.  Their  numbers  swell  with 
the  pride  of  their  accomplishments.  Just  as 
significant,  however,  are  the  lessons  these  Af- 
rican-Americans impart  to  us  about  the  impor- 
tance of  such  things  as  education,  integrity, 
and  belief  in  oneself. 

In  my  personal  reflections  on  Black  History 
Month,  visions  of  my  fifth  grade  teacher  Muriel 
Wilkins  dance  before  me.  They  say  in  the  life 
of  a  child,  teachers  are  second  only  to  parents 
in  a  child's  upbringing.  Mrs.  Wilkins  shaped 
my  life  by  teaching  me  not  only  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  but  compassion  for  my  fel- 
low man  and  responsibility  for  my  actions.  I 
will  be  forever  grateful  for  her  powerful  influ- 
ence on  my  life. 

Fortunately,  America  is  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  human  talent.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  unique  role  in  world  affairs,  we  must 
rededicate  ourselves  to  providing  the  opportu- 
nities for  all  Amencans  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. Paying  tribute  to  African-American  his- 
tory during  the  month  of  February  is  indeed  a 
moving  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion— and  to  the  individuals  who  help  to  make 
it  so. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  February  is  Black  History  Month.  All 
across  the  United  States,  people  are  honoring 
the  great  many  contributions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans to  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Throughout 
our  Nation's  history  there  have  been  many  in- 
dividual black  Americans  who  have  made  Im- 


portant contributions,  which  have  made  our 
country  great. 

I  would  like  to  remark  on  the  1994  theme  for 
Black  History  Month,  "Empowering  Afro-Amer- 
ican Organizations:  Present  and  Future,"  with 
a  specific  focus  on  the  vital  role  of  African- 
American  churches.  The  church  has  always 
been  more  than  just  a  place  of  worship.  From 
its  beginnings  in  the  late  1 8th  century  the  Afri- 
can-American church  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant institution.  The  church  is  a  rock  solid 
foundation  of  community  values  and  leader- 
ship. 

At  various  times,  it  has  tseen  a  place  where 
children  have  been  educated,  a  place  where 
political  activity  has  started,  and  a  place  where 
a  righting  of  social  wrongs  was  initiated. 

One  of  the  church's  first  leaders  was  Rich- 
ard Allen.  He  was  born  a  slave  and  bought  his 
own  freedom.  In  1786,  he  worked  as  a  lay 
minister  among  black  members  of  Philadel- 
phia's St.  George  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Because  of  his  work,  and  the  wori<  of  Absalom 
Jones,  the  African-American  membership  of 
the  church  grew  10  times  larger.  Tragically, 
this  led  to  the  segregation  of  the  African- 
American  worshipers. 

Ultimately,  Allen  and  Jones  were  physically 
removed  from  the  church  while  praying  and 
the  other  African-American  members  left  en 
masse.  Thereafter,  Allen  and  Jones  organized 
the  Free  African  Society.  In  1791,  it  tjecame 
the  African  Church,  and  in  1816  Allen  founded 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  [AME] 
Church. 

The  AME  Church  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  African-American  churches  in  existence. 
It  has  grown  into  an  international  denomina- 
tion with  a  membership  of  more  than  1  million. 
It  operates  1 1  colleges  and  schools  of  religion 
and  its  business  and  social  service  entities  in- 
clude housing  developments,  homes,  and  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  a  hospital  and  a 
camping  facility.  It  is  these  and  other  activities 
that  have  made  the  church  an  important  part 
of  our  country's  social  fabnc. 

Additionally,  we  must  remember  the  large 
role  the  church  played  in  shaping  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  We  cannot  forget  that  he  became  leader  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  as  a  leader  of  his 
church.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  his 
work  are  the  best  examples  of  why  we  should 
recognize  and  honor  Black  History  Month  and 
the  contributions  of  Afro-Amencan  organiza- 
tions to  our  Nation's  past,  present,  and  future. 

Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  participate  in  today's 
special  order  in  recognition  of  Black  History 
Month. 

First  celebrated  as  Negro  History  Week  in 
1926,  Black  History  Month  is  the  brainchild  of 
the  father  of  black  history,  historian  Dr.  Carter 
G.  Woodson.  Dr.  Woodson  understood  clearly 
the  importance  of  preserving  a  thorough  and 
accurate  record  of  our  past  for  future  genera- 
tions. A  people  whose  history  and  accomplish- 
ments go  unrecorded,  Dr.  Woodson  warned, 
"becomes  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  worid  and  stands  the  danger  of  being 
exterminated."  Thus,  Dr.  Woodson  set  out  to 
document  the  experience  of  black  men  and 
women  in  Africa  and  the  New  World  and  to 
record  the  tremendous  contributions  of  Afri- 
can-Americans to  the  Nation  in  which  they 
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toiled  for  three  centuries  in  forced  servitude. 
Our  history  in  this  Nation  is  unique. 

Dunng  Black  History  Month,  it  is  customary 
to  celebrate  the  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  Afncan-Americans  throughout  our 
Nation's  history. 

This  year,  we  reserve  our  highest  esteem 
for  those  outstanding  organizations  that  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  driving  economic  and  so- 
cial forces  behind  the  strength  of  the  African- 
American  community.  The  way  in  which  these 
organizations  have  conducted  business  while 
masterfully  serving  the  community  is  praise- 
worthy, and  deserving  of  national  recognition. 
I  believe  it  is  chtically  important  to  take  note 
of  the  ongoing  contributions  of  our  African- 
American  organizations.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  organizations  from  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Los  Angeles  whose  service, 
achievements,  and  deeds  merit  recognition 
and  praise. 

The  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  originally  found- 
ed under  the  name  "Eastside  Shopper"  in 
1933,  remains  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapers  in  California.  Leon  H.  Washing- 
ton, Jr.,  was  23  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1930  to  begin  his  career  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the  California 
Eagle — at  the  time  the  largest  and  oldest 
black-owned  newspaper  in  the  West.  A  natural 
leader  and  independent  thinker,  he  decided  in 
1933,  to  quit  working  for  the  California  Eagle 
and  started  his  own  newspaper.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton founded  the  Eastside  Shopper  in  his 
home.  As  the  publication  began  to  grow,  the 
Colonel — as  he  was  called  by  most  who  knew 
him — established  an  office  on  Vernon  Avenue, 
and  subsequently  renamed  the  paper  the  Sen- 
tinel. 

In  1933,  discrimination  ran  rampant  against 
people  of  color  in  the  jobs  market,  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Leon  Washington 
was  concerned  about  the  employment  plight  of 
African-American  Angelenos  at  that  time,  and 
and  it  was  his  fight  against  discrimination  in 
employment  which  brought  him  to  prominence 
as  a  publisher  in  Los  Angeles  and  inspired 
others  to  suggest  that  he  convert  from  a  free- 
circulation  shopper  to  a  paid-circulation  stand- 
ardized newspaper.  Through  his  paper,  the 
Colonel  launched  a  fight  against  discriminatory 
merchants  who  made  most  of  their  money  by 
selling  goods  to  African-American  customers, 
but  refused  to  hire  them  as  workers. 

The  Sentinel  has  been  honored  for  its  cov- 
erage of  the  Watts  disturbance,  its  publication 
of  special  editions,  the  work  of  individual  writ- 
ers and  departmental  editors,  and  for  its  fight- 
ing editonals. 

After  the  death  of  the  beloved  Colonel  in 
1974,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth  Washington,  gar- 
nered the  reins  of  control  at  the  paper  and  as- 
sumed the  position  of  business  manager  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel.  When  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington assumed  the  position  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  had  to  take  a  crash  course 
in  newspaper  operations.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, inexpenenced  in  business.  In  fact,  from 
an  eariy  age  she  had  been  fascinated  with 
business.  In  preparation  for  her  new  role,  she 
majored  in  business  at  the  Emily  Griffith  Op- 
portunity School  in  Denver.  After  she  moved 
to  Los  Angeles,  she  continued  her  studies  at 
the  Metropolitan  Trade  School.  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton created  a  climate  at  the  newspaper;  one  of 
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fairness,  consideration,  compassion,  and  un- 
derstanding— all  of  which  led  the  Sentinel  to 
its  unparalleled  success. 

Today,  the  Sentinel  continues  to  excel 
under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  its  pub- 
lisher, Attorney  Kenneth  R.  Thomas.  The  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel  is  an  exemplary  example  of 
an  empowering  African-American  organization 
providing  for  the  very  community  which  has 
benefited  from  its  existence  for  over  60  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  organization  that  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge  is  Crossroads  Na- 
tional Education  and  Arts  Center  [Crossroads 
NEAC],  an  unique  organization  that  affects  the 
healing,  growth,  and  quality  of  life  enhance- 
ment in  the  inner  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Estath 
lished  in  1981,  Crossroads  is  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving and  expanding  the  African-American 
culture  through  the  arts  to  create  avenues  for 
education,  economic  development,  and  self- 
sufficiency  while  providing  a  legacy  for  current 
and  successive  generations.  Crossroads 
NEAC  was  cofounded  by  Angela  Mills,  pro- 
ducer-director-writer, and  Maria  Gibbs,  noted 
actress,  entrepreneur,  and  community  activist, 
in  response  to  an  ovenwhelming  need  to  pro- 
vide viable  arts  and  educational  programs  in 
the  inner  city.  Located  in  the  Crenshaw- 
Leimerl  Park  community — Crossroads  NEAC 
is  at  the  heart  of  its  constituency. 

With  support  from  a  number  of  individuals, 
corporations,  and  other  funding  organizations. 
Crossroads  NEAC  has  provided  scholarships 
for  students  from  low-income  households.  It 
has  helped  to  launch  the  careers  of  several  of 
its  students  in  theatre,  television,  and  movies. 
Based  upon  its  established  reputation,  the 
center  has  attracted  the  attention  of  industry 
agents  and  producers  as  a  source  of  talent. 

As  Crossroads  NEAC  continues  to  grow,  its 
potential  to  utilize  the  arts  as  an  instrument  of 
peace,  healing,  and  understanding — as  well  as 
a  vehicle  for  jobs  and  economic  growth — also 
grows. 

Crossroads  NEAC's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence has  earned  numerous  awards,  including 
the  New  York  Audeico  Theatre  Award,  12 
NAACP  Image  Awards,  and  several  commu- 
nity achievement  awards.  In  addition,  the  pop- 
ular television  program  "227"  was  developed 
and  launched  at  Crossroads  NEAC,  while 
other  plays  have  gone  on  to  Broadway,  such 
as  "Checkmates"  and  "The  Meeting." 

The  Crossroads  National  Education  and 
Arts  Center — housed  within  the  Vision  Com- 
plex— has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  true  eco- 
nomic revitalization  in  the  inner  community  of 
Los  Angeles,  with  an  impact  on  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  community  and  beyond.  As  the 
largest  multidisciplinary  arts  organization  in  the 
inner  community  of  Los  Angeles,  Crossroads 
NEAC  is  uniquely  and  strategically  positioned 
to  embrace  and  be  embraced  by  numerous 
underserved  populations  in  our  city.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  nationally  recognize  this 
most  outstanding  organization. 

Please  join  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  applauding 
these  contemporary  African-American  organi- 
zations for  their  significant  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  the  African-American 
community.  By  highlighting  the  wide  range  of 
achievements  of  these  organizations,  we  are 
assured  of  a  greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  contributions  African-Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  our  society. 


February  23,  1994 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  this  evening  in  marking 
February  as  "Black  History  Month." 

There's  an  old  saying  that  "If  you  don't 
know  where  you  came  from,  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  going."  As  African-Americans, 
we  know  where  we've  come  from.  That's 
something  we  just  can't  forget.  We  are  re- 
minded of  it  each  and  every  day. 

When  our  Constitution  guaranteed  this 
country's  citizens  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  African-Americans — and 
women — were  pointedly  excluded  from  free- 
dom's blessings.  For  purposes  of  representa- 
tion in  this  Congress,  slaves  were  counted  as 
three-fifths  of  a  person. 

A  bloody  Civil  War  set  us  free,  but  mere 
force  of  arms  couldn't  make  us  equal.  One 
hundred  twenty-eight  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  struggle  for  political  and 
economic  equality  continues. 

This  struggle  has  yielded  a  rich  pantheon  of 
heroes — businesspeople  and  politicians, 
preachers  and  inventors,  writers  and  musi- 
cians, and  sports  figures.  Some  of  these 
brothers'  and  sisters'  names  are  household 
words — George  Washington  Carver  or  Martin 
Luther  King  or  Billie  Holliday.  Others  are  less 
known,  if  no  less  valued — homerun  king  Josh 
Gibson,  educator  Mary  Macleod  Bethune,  and 
Hariem's  Mother  Hale.  And,  of  course,  some 
of  our  biggest  heroes  are  ordinary  people  who 
confronted  injustice,  overcame  obstacles,  and 
moved  our  struggle  forward.  I'm  talking  about 
Rosa  Parks  refusing  to  move  to  the  back  of 
the  bus,  Medgar  Evers  facing  down  the  Klan 
in  Mississippi,  and  Sojourner  Truth  "following 
the  drinking  gourd"  North  to  freedom. 

In  these  often  difficult  times,  it  is  good  to 
think  of  heroes  as  we  chart  our  future  course. 
Our  community  suffers  the  pain  of  violence 
and  crime.  We  watch  many  of  our  children 
drop  out  of  school  and  out  of  the  mainstream. 
Economic  opportunities  dwindle,  the  result  of 
12  years  of  neglect  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  export  of  jobs  to  low-wage  coun- 
tries. Teen  pregnancy  is  a  major  obstacle  to 
our  young  women  realizing  their  full,  God- 
given  potential. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  to  re- 
member that  we  are  inheritors  of  a  legacy  of 
struggle.  Nothing  worth  having  comes  easy. 
We  struggle  with  the  pain  and  frustration  and 
hopelessness  in  our  communities.  Too  many 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  are  unskilled, 
undereducated,  and  scarred  by  substance 
abuse  and  violence.  We  are  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  resources  we  have  with  which  to  tackle 
these  problems.  We  are  even  more  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  political  will. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  families  because 
families  have  seen  us  through  the  hardest  of 
times.  We  need  to  bring  capital  for  our 
businesspeople  and  homeowners,  quality  edu- 
cation for  our  kids,  and  job  opportunities  for 
our  working  people. 

The  genius  and  energies  of  our  African- 
American  heroes  have  carried  us  to  where  we 
are  today.  We  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  gi- 
ants. We  have  to  understand  the  power  we 
have  if  we  take  heart  and  inspiration  from  the 
examples  set  by  the  Shirley  Chisholms  and 
the  Jackie  Robinsons,  the  Malcolm  X's  and 
the  Fanny  Lou  Hamers. 

We  can  never  give  up.  We  can  never  give 
in.  By  lifting  ourselves  up  we  can  make  our 
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lives  better  and  build  an  America  that,  at  long 
last,  lives  up  to  its  noble  words  and  ideals. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
during  Black  History  Month,  to  honor  an  Afn- 
can-American  whose  contribution  to  education 
lives  far  beyond  her  lifetime.  Her  outstanding 
achievements  have  influenced  the  culture, 
richness,  and  diversity  of  every  American 
school  today. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  an  educator, 
lecturer,  and  executive  who  dedicated  her 
adult  life  to  the  education  of  African-Ameri- 
cans. She  overcame  obstacles  thought  insur- 
mountable in  her  quest  to  achieve  her  goals. 
Her  perseverance  and  dedication  to  educating 
African-Amencans  of  all  ages  gave  her  the 
courage  to  challenge  those  obstacles,  and  her 
own  education  ad  intelligence  gave  her  the 
tools  to  defeat  them. 

Mary  struggled  to  gain  her  own  education. 
Born  in  1875  to  a  newly  freed  slave  family,  her 
early  years  were  spent  working  on  the  small 
family  farm.  When  she  was  9,  the  first  free 
school  opened  5  miles  from  her  home.  And 
she  walked  those  10  miles  every  day  to  and 
from  school  then  returned  home  to  teach  what 
she  had  learned  to  her  family. 

By  the  age  of  15,  she  had  learned  the  entire 
curriculum  of  the  small  school  but  had  no  op- 
portunity to  move  on  to  a  higher  education. 
Her  family  had  already  mortgaged  their  farm, 
and  after  buying  the  family's  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  there  was  no  money  left.  Mary  did 
finally  acquire  the  resources  necessary  to  fund 
her  continued  education.  A  donation  was 
made  to  the  school  that  she  was  attending  in 
order  to  fund  one  student's  higher  education, 
and  the  teachers  in  the  school  chose  Mary  for 
that  honor.  She  traveled  to  the  Scotia  Semi- 
nary located  in  Concord,  NC,  and  there  her 
plan  to  educate  herself  transformed  into  a  de- 
sire to  help  others  build  a  stronger  future  for 
themselves  and  their  families  through  literacy 
and  knowledge. 

She  opened  a  school,  very  much  like  the 
one  she  attended  5  miles  from  her  home,  in 
Daytona  Beach,  FL.  With  no  money  for  books, 
pencils,  or  even  lamps,  she  begged  and  scav- 
enged what  she  and  her  students  needed  to 
survive  and  learn.  When  the  school  opened, 
there  were  only  eight  students.  But  in  just  2 
years  that  number  grew  to  more  than  250.  In 
1923,  the  original  school  merged  with  a  men's 
college  to  become  the  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege with  more  than  600  students,  14  modern 
buildings  on  a  campus  encompassing  32 
acres. 

From  teaching,  Mary  was  launched  into  ad- 
ministration on  a  national  level.  She  served  in 
such  posts  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Affairs  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
vice  president  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Cooperation  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  an  organization  she  found- 
ed in  1937.  She  was  also  honored  by  being 
awarded  the  Spingarn  Medal  and  the  Francis 
A.  Drexel  Award  tor  distinguished  service  to 
her  race. 

Today,  the  legacy  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
lives  in  the  diversity  of  our  schools  and  the  ex- 
panded opportunities  that  African-Americans 
now  have  in  our  educational  system.  Her 
strength  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  person,  gives 
us  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  improve  the 


educational  system  and  the  environment  in 
which  our  children,  of  all  races,  learn  and 
grow  so  that  we  may  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  out  the  excellence  in  themselves 
that  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  found  in  her  own 
life. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  tonight 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY, 
IMMIGRATION  AND  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
CLAYTON).  Pursuant  to  the  Speakers 
announced  policy  of  February  11.  1994. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes  as 
the  minority  leader's  designee. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Under  an  agreement,  although  we  are 
constrained  for  time  under  this  new  ar- 
rangement, there  is  always  still  time 
for  comity  and  some  friendship  in  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  so  that  they  may 
complete  their  time  requests  and  hope 
that  they  would  reciprocate  when  we 
have  need  in  the  future.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  friendship  and  allowing 
me  these  brief  moments  to  add  to  this 
evening's  special  order  organized  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  STOKES]  on  Black  History  Month. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  my  last  con- 
tribution to  this  important  effort  that 
we  do  in  the  House  every  year.  This  is 
my  last  year  in  the  Congress.  In  pre- 
vious years  I  have  spoken  about  the 
importance  of  black  Americans  in  Or- 
egon history,  my  home  State,  and  do  so 
tonight  as  well. 

At  this  point  I  place  in  the  Record 
two  articles  on  the  role  black  Ameri- 
cans have  played  in  Oregon's  history. 
One  is  from  the  Statesman  Journal  of 
January  23,  1994,  by  Rick  Harmon,  edi- 
tor of  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly. 
Mr.  Harmon  contributed  this  work 
from  the  Statesman  Journal.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  effort,  and  I  recognize 
the  Statesman  Journal  for  participat- 
ing in  this  commemoration  and  high- 
lighting of  Black  Americans  Month. 

The  second  article,  contributed  to 
the  Oregon  Statesman  Journal  by 
Hank  Arends.  This  article  references  a 
new  book  entitled  "Northwest  Black 
Pioneers:  A  Centennial  Tribute,"  coau- 
thored  by  Mr.  Joe  Franklin. 

But  tonight.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  history 


is  important  and  critical  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  African- Ameri- 
cans as  part  of  our  chronicle  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  African-Americans  today 
who  today  are  making  history. 

The  person  I  want  to  highlight  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  a  comrade-in- 
arms,  Mr.  Ron  Hearndon. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  high- 
light Ron's  career  thus  far.  He  comes 
to  Oregon  from  Kansas,  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Reed  College  in  Oregon,  he  did 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Li- 
beria. He  also  attended  the  UCLA 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  His  pro- 
fessional experience:  He  has  gone  from 
teacher  to  director  of  the  black  edu- 
cational center  to  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Excellence.  Director  of  the  National 
Head  Start  Program.  He  was  elected  in 
1988  to  the  National  Head  Start  Direc- 
tors Association  and  in  1991  elected 
vice  president  of  the  National  Head 
Start  Association. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  1993  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Head 
Start  Association,  representing  700.000 
Head  Start  children  and  families  and 
over  100.000  Head  Start  staff  members. 
He  received  numerous  awards  and  hon- 
ors for  his  efforts  today.  I  will  not  go 
into  those. 

Finally.  I  do  want  to  say  that  Ron  is 
making  history  today  for  what  he  is 
doing  for  the  children  of  Oregon.  Afri- 
can-American and  non-African-Amer- 
ican as  well,  and  for  the  children  of 
America,  again  African-American  and 
non- African- American  as  well.  Ron 
Hearndon  has  made  the  lives  of  count- 
less children  in  Oregon  and  in  America 
better.  He  has  dedicated  his  life,  his  ex- 
perience, his  education,  to  make  life 
better  for  children  throughout  this 
land.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  him  as  a 
friend,  a  tribute  to  his  heritage  that  he 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  where  we  all 
should  put  an  emphasis,  as  he  is,  and 
that  is  for  our  children. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  you  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]. 

The    articles    referred     to    by    Mr. 

KOPETSKI  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Statesman  Journal.  Jan.  23.  1994] 

Don't  Forget  the  Efforts  of  Black 

Pioneers  in  Oregon 

(By  Rick  Harmon) 

WTio  were  Oregon's  African-American  "pio- 
neers." and  what  can  we  say  about  their  con- 
tribution to  the  state's  history? 

The  "pioneer  period."  so  far  as  the  state  of 
Oregon  is  concerned,  traditionally  has  t>een 
situated  in  the  two  decades  between  1840  and 
1860. 

During  that  time,  because  of  the  large- 
scale  migration  of  white  Americans  to  the 
Willamette  Valley,  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the 
American  Indians  who  had  occupied  the  Or- 
egon Country  for  centuries. 

That  conquest,  euphemistically  called 
"settlement"  by  earlier  historians  and  by 
various  cultural  mythmakers  even  in  our 
own  time,  was  largely  a  white  enterprise. 
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But       African-Americans,       and 
nonwhite  people,  did  play  a  role. 

From  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  black  Africans  and  their  genes 
were  carried  en  masse  to  the  Americas  via 
the  slave  trade.  Before  that.  Africans  of  var- 
ious shades  had  app>eared  sporadically  for 
centuries  throughout  the  Western  world. 

During  these  years,  and  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  slave-trade  diaspora.  Afri- 
can genes  mixed  widely  with  the  genes  of 
Caucasians  as  well  as  with  those  of  other 
nonwhite  peoples. 

When  Europeans  and  Amercians  began  ag- 
gressively to  explore  the  Pacific  Northwest 
coast  and  interior  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  individuals  with  genes 
of  recent  African  origin  unquestionably  took 
part. 

A  few.  such  as  the  slave  York,  who  jour- 
neyed with  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  on  their  overland  expedition  in  1805-06. 
were  indisputably  African  American. 

Others,  such  as  Marcus  Lopez,  cabin  boy  of 
the  Lady  Washington  when  it  anchored  on 
the  Oregon  coast  in  1788.  and  Moses  "Black" 
Harris,  an  Oregon  Country  trapper  and  guide 
in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  were  more  racially  am- 
biguous. 

One  thing  is  certain,  though:  York.  Lopez. 
Harris  and  most  likely  dozens  of  others  who 
helped  conquer  the  Oregon  Country,  would 
have  felt  the  sting  of  the  post-Civil  War 
"Jim  Crow"  laws  of  the  South. 

In  that  sense,  at  least,  we  can  consider 
them  African-Americans  and  acknowledge 
their  contribution. 

What  distinguished  nineteenth-century  Af- 
rican-American pioneers  in  Oregon  Country 
from  their  white  counterparts?  As  far  as  the 
indigenous  population  was  concerned,  little 
distinguished  them. 

They  were  interlopers,  one  and  all.  How- 
ever, for  most  of  the  nineteenth-century 
white  immigrant  population,  the  difference 
between  white  and  black  was  the  difference 
between  Oregon  as  an  imagined  Eden  and  Or- 
egon as  just  another  vexatious  extension  of 
the  great  dispute  about  slavery  that  racked 
the  states. 

Thus,  though  early  Oregonians  were  di- 
vided in  their  loyalties  and  sympathies  be- 
tween North  and  South,  they  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  racist  hostility  to  Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Between  1840  and  1870,  the  classical  pioneer 
and  state-founding  years  of  Oregon  history, 
the  citizens  of  Oregon  enacted  a  variety  of 
racist  laws  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
discourage  African-Americans  from  coming 
to  Oregon,  and.  in  the  second  instance,  to 
punish  them  or  limit  their  civil  rights  if 
they  did  come. 

The  year  1993  marked  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  so-called  Great  Migration  of  1843.  Pub- 
lic officials,  journalists,  entrepreneurs  and 
various  hucksters  spent  more  than  a  year  en- 
couraging Oregonians  and  tourists  to  cele- 
brate the  achievement  of  the  largely  white 
overland  pioneers  (and  to  buy  a  variety  of 
products  fraudulently  linked  to  a  historical 
episode). 

Indeed,  the  53.000  or  so  people  who  came  to 
Oregon  along  the  Oregon  Trail  by  1860  were  a 
tough  and  determined  bunch. 

But  if  our  purpose  is  to  recognize  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  fortitude  (not  properly 
the  business  of  historians,  in  any  case),  let's 
not  forget  the  couple  hundred  African  Amer- 
ican pioneers  who  had  settled  in  Oregon  by 
1880. 

These  pioneers  not  only  withstood  the  rig- 
ors of  the  journey  and  the  resistance  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  but  they  survived  as  well 


the  enmity  and  ingratitude  of  their  fellow 
conquerors. 

[From  the  Statesman  Journal.  Jan.  23.  1994] 

Black  Pioneers:  Oregon  Roots 

(By  Hank  Arends) 

The  colorful  settling  of  the  West  depicted 

in  film  includes  many  figures  of  Caucasian 

cowboys   and    wagon    train    pioneers,    regal 

Americans  Indians  and  a  few  Hispanics. 

The  role  of  the  black  Americans  often  is 
neglected.  But  their  struggle  for  a  better  life 
echoes  through  to  the  peace  and  justice  ef- 
forts of  the  1990s. 

With  black  slavery  a  way  of  life  for  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  1800s.  hundreds  of 
blacks  chased  a  dream  of  freedom  toward  the 
"Golden  West." 

They  often  found  that  enduring  the  hard- 
ships of  travel  across  the  country  only  sub- 
jected them  to  further  affliction  at  the  end 
of  the  trail.  Yet  they  persevered  to  carve 
lives  of  hope  and  substance  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  first  blacks  to  visit  Oregon  accom- 
panied the  explorers  of  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  Marcus  Lopez  was  the 
first  black  to  arrive,  coming  aboard  the  ship 
Lady  Washington  with  Capt.  Robert  Gray. 

Lopez  was  killed  in  a  property  dispute  with 
Americans  Indians,  making  him  the  first 
black  to  die  in  the  territory.  A  man  named 
York  was  thought  to  be  the  second  black  in 
the  area,  spending  the  winter  of  1804  near 
what  is  now  Astoria  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition. 

The  era  of  the  explorers,  the  mountain 
men  and  trappers,  and  early  missionaries 
lasted  for  the  first  four  decades  of  the  1800s. 

The  wagon  trains  of  the  1840s  led  to  a  popu- 
lation explosion  in  the  Oregon  Territory. 
There  also  were  many  blacks  who  hitched 
their  hopes  for  a  brighter  future  with  the 
west-heading  wagons. 

The  Oregon  census  of  1850  listed  207  people 
who  were  identified  as  being  black  or  mu- 
latto. About  two-thirds  of  these  are  thought 
to  have  been  Hawaiians  or  mixed-breed  Na- 
tive Americans  because  the  Caucasian  census 
takers  lumped  the  races  into  a  single  cat- 
egory. 

The  count  came  at  the  end  of  the  decade, 
when  those  seeking  the  dream  of  freedom 
saw  it  eroded  by  the  restrictive  antiblack 
residence  and  property  laws  approved  by  the 
early  government.  The  Bureau  of  Census  re- 
ported 1,107  blacks  in  Oregon  by  the  1900 
count. 

The  laws  of  the  early  Oregon  territory  for- 
bid the  permanent  residence  of  blacks.  The 
only  known  legal  application  of  the  restric- 
tion came  in  1851  against  Jacob  Vanderpool. 
He  operated  a  saloon  and  boarding  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Oregon  Statesman 
newspaper,  then  in  Oregon  City. 

Despite  his  lawyer  arguing  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional,  the  judge  found  him 
guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  and  ordered  him 
out  of  the  territory  within  30  days.  An  exclu- 
sionary clause  would  remain  an  unenforced 
part  of  the  Oregon  Constitution  until  1926. 

The  question  of  owning  slaves  was  the 
other  major  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
blacks  that  was  debated  in  Oregon  for  years. 
The  constitutional  convention  of  1857  was 
looking  toward  statehood  and  left  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Slavery  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  7.727  to  2.645. 

Even  with  the  overwhelming  margin  of  the 
vote,  life  wasn't  all  sweetness  for  blacks  in 
the  state.  A.E.  Flowers  described  Portland  in 
the  1860s: 

"When  I  arrived  in  Portland  there  was  only 
one  Negro  church  in  the  whole  town,   the 


•People's  Church.'  which  was  an  independent 
organization.  It  was  organized  in  1862. 

"At  this  time,  colored  people  were  not  al- 
lowed to  own  any  property.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  go  into  any  kind  of  business  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Every  Negro 
had  to  pay  a  $10  head  tax.  The  colored  people 
had  no  civil  rights.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
get  jobs  except  as  a  menial." 

Despite  legislation,  the  1860  census  showed 
a  few  of  the  128  blacks  in  the  state  as  slaves. 
Others  were  servants  to  white  families  and 
most  were  living  independently.  They  earned 
their  living  as  farmers,  cooks,  blacksmiths 
and  in  other  service  occupations. 

They  were  the  people  who  helped  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  Oregon  of  today. 

Joe  Franklin,  a  Portland  educator  and  his- 
torian, has  written  many  articles  on  the 
black  experience  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  co- 
author of  the  book  Northwest  Black  Pio- 
neers, a  Centennial  Tribute.  He  was  tapped 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Northwest  African 
American  Writers'  Workshop. 

Franklin  said  the  study  of  the  black  pio- 
neers was  relevant  for  all  races  in  1994. 

"Some  of  the  lessons  that  we  should  leam 
is  that  we  all  share  our  human  experience 
and  its  ups  and  downs  and  peculiarities."  he 
said. 

"Through  all  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
that  the  human  spirit  endures— be  it  black, 
white,  red.  or  yellow— prevails  the  humanity 
of  all  these  people. 

"As  we  get  to  know  each  other  better  and 
understand  the  life  that  we  all  live— the 
common  life — we  grow  to  have  more  appre- 
ciation for  each  other.  That  engenders  more 
coor>eration  and  more  respect,  which  pro- 
duces a  better  citizen  for  America. 

"That  gives  us  all  a  higher  standard  of  life, 
because  we  are  looking  for  the  best  in  people. 
It  is  always  easy  to  find  the  worse,  if  we  look 
in  the  news.  We  are  looking  for  the  best  and 
for  an  avenue  for  people  to  grow." 

Mr.   HUNTER.   I   am   happy   to   give 

time  to  our  friend,  and  I  want  to  thank 

him  for  his  great  service  to  the  House. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 

lancl.  Madam  Speaker. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  very  much.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  be  brief. 

The  gentleman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  wait  in  order,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  business  before  this  House 
which  the  gentleman  seeks  to  address. 
However,  Madam  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  I  do  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Members  of  this  body,  black,  white, 
Jew,  gentile,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  of 
course  the  women  of  this  Congress, 
who  have  come  forth  either  this 
evening  or  who  have  submitted  for  the 
official  Record  their  own  remarks 
highlighting  and  underscoring  not  just 
the  need  but  the  purpose  of  Black  His- 
tory Month;  why,  as  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  thought  many  years  ago  that 
it  was  important  for  us  to  take  pause 
as  a  nation  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  citizens  and,  even  more  im- 
portantly in  this  month,  on  those  of 
African  ancestry. 

My  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  caucus  to 
all  of  those  who  have  come  and  who 
will  come  in  future  days  to  do  the 
same.  I  would  also  ask  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  submit  formal  remarks  for  the 
Record. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia 

[Ms.  MCKINNEY]. 

Ms.  MCKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

On  this  occasion,  as  it  is  my  father's 
birthday,  I  would  like  to  lift  his  name 
up  and  to  say  to  him  that  I  appreciate 
all  of  the  things  he  has  done  to  help 
me. 

During  this  time  of  Black  History 
Month,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  fa- 
ther taught  me  my  pride,  taught  me 
history  and  to  know  myself  and  in- 
stilled in  me  a  readiness  and  a  commit- 
ment to  my  community,  a  readiness  to 
serve  my  community.  He  has  given  me 
the  single-minded  purposefulness  to 
serve  the  people  of  Georgia  and  my 
State. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HUNTER] 
may  resume  his  time.  I  may  say  it  was 
very  kind  of  the  gentleman  to  extend 
his  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Madam  Speaker,  lis- 
ten, it  is  my  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  the  position  everyone  will 
take  on  this  side,  and  we  may  have  to 
remind  our  friends  when  we  run  short 
that  they  would  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  And  this 
Member  will  help  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  remind  them. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  address 
three  areas  tonight  that  are  very  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but,  we  know,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  to  the  Democrat  Representa- 
tives and  also  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  na- 
tional security,  the  first  and  most  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  people.  I  want  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  immigration,  about 
that  subject  that  is  on  everyone's  mind 
and  is  very  much  a  concern  of  the  tax- 
payers, and  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  health  care. 
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Let  me  start  off.  Madam  Speaker,  ad- 
dressing the  national  defense  question 
because  the  explosions  in  the  Balkans 
that  are  now  so  well  illustrated  on  na- 
tional television  every  night,  the  ongo- 
ing problems  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
continuing  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  by 
the  Northern  Koreans,  and  other  trou- 
ble spots  around  the  world,  continue  to 
remind  the  American  people  that  it  is 
not  a  safe  world  yet  and  that  this  most 
important  obligation  to  the  American 
people  that  this  House  maintains  is  to 
defend  our  people  and  to  protect  them, 
and  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  cutting  our  de- 
fenses too  fast  and  too  deeply. 

Now,  Madam  Speaker,  we  have  now  a 
very  cerebral  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Perry.  He  is  a  man  who  is  a  studious 


man,  an  analyst.  He  knows  weapons 
systems  forward  and  backward,  and  his 
job  is  to  try  to  take  dwindling  dollars, 
massive  defense  cuts,  if  my  colleagues 
will,  and  render  our  military  smaller, 
but  no  less  ready  than  the  military 
that  maintained  America's  power  pro- 
jection and  defenses  through  the  1980's, 
and  no  less  effective  than  that  mili- 
tary. I  think  we  have  some  problems. 
Madam  Speaker. 

President  Bill  Clinton  took  the  Bush 
defense  budget,  which  President  Bush 
cut  after  consulting  with  Secretary 
Cheney  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Colin  Powell,  by  $50  billion  over 
his  5-year  plan.  So,  in  1992.  Madam 
Speaker,  George  Bush  had  a  defense 
budget  from  which  he  had  slashed  $50 
billion.  Let  us  use  that  as  a  baseline. 

President  Clinton,  after  achieving  of- 
fice, decided  to  cut  defense  an  addi- 
tional $127  billion.  I  think  that  cut  is 
too  deep,  too  serious  and  leaves  our 
forces  too  vulnerable,  and  in  later 
years,  1996,  1997,  1998,  it  will  lead  to  the 
same  problems  that  we  saw  in  the 
Carter  years. 

When  I  came  into  office  in  1980,  when, 
as  a  new  Congressman  from  San  Diego 
I  was  confronted  with  a  military  that 
involved  about  1,000  petty  officers  in 
the  Navy,  those  were  the  people  that 
really  knew  how  to  make  the  ships 
run — leaving  the  Navy— 1,000  people 
every  month  leaving  the  Navy,  young 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
on  food  stamps  being  told  by  memos 
that  were  circulated  by  the  command, 
"Don't  be  ashamed  to  take  food  stamps 
even  though  you're  wearing  the  uni- 
form,"— by  an  air  fleet,  aircraft,  jet 
aircraft,  attack  aircraft,  that  were  less 
than  50  percent  fully  mission  capable 
because  so  many  of  them  had  been  can- 
nibalized for  the  spare  parts  to  make 
the  remaining  aircraft  run.  We  had. 
after  extensive  analysis,  a  hollow 
Army,  an  Army  in  which  we  had  fewer 
people  than  we  had  ever  had  in  our  his- 
tory who  had  high  school  degrees,  and 
these  people  were  expected  to  operate 
high-technology  equipment. 

We  had  to  rebuild  national  security 
and  national  defense  in  the  1980's  and  I 
think  everyone  in  the  United  States 
would  agree  that  that  investment  in 
strength  was  worthwhile. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  was  worthwhile 
because  by  showing  strength  to  the  So- 
viet Union  when  they  emplaced  SS-20 
missiles  in  Europe  to  move  our  cruise 
missile  program  into  Europe  by  moving 
Pershing  H's  into  Europe,  and,  when  we 
started  to  do  that,  lo  and  behold  the 
Russians  told  us  they  wanted  to  come 
to  the  bargaining  table.  They  did  come 
to  the  bargaining  table,  and  the  con- 
summation of  that  bargaining  process 
was  unprecedented  arms  agreements, 
and  ultimately  the  breakdown  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  and  the  bringing 
down  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

So,  Madam  Speaker.  strength 
worked. 


In  the  1980's  strength  worked,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
KINGSTON]. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  one  of  the  points  I 
wanted  to  make  along  that  line  is  to 
have  an  effective  military  one  of  the 
things  that,  of  course,  we  did  with 
Desert  Storm  is.  when  we  were  drop- 
ping bombs  down  chimney  chutes,  it 
was  doing  more  than  blowing  up  a 
building.  It  made  a  statement  world- 
wide that  the  American  military  has 
the  best  technology,  the  best  force 
night  or  day.  We  are  ready  to  fight.  We 
can  do  it  accurately.  We  can  do  it  ef- 
fectively. And  that  kind  of  statement 
is  such  a  security  guarantee  for  people 
all  over  the  world  because  it  said.  "You 
know.  I  don't  want  to  take  on  Amer- 
ica." and  we  have  been  a  peace-loving 
nation  in  that  I  have  heard  many 
times,  as  the  gentleman  has,  that,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  policeman  of  the 
world,  let  us  hope  there  does  not  have 
to  be  one,  but,  if  there  is.  let  us  let  it 
be  America. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  think,  if 
someone  was  to  analyze,  or  guess,  why 
the  Serbs  are  pulling  back  artillery 
right  now  that  is  ringing  these  civilian 
population  centers,  why  they  are  pull- 
ing it  back  rather  than  take  on  the 
United  States,  the  answer  may  be  that 
they  saw  some  of  the  film  clips  from 
CNN  from  Desert  Storm  when  literally 
we  were  able  to  hit  pinpoint  targets 
with  smart  weapons.  What  that  teaches 
us  is  we  need  not  just  a  large  military 
with  enough  men  and  women  to  oper- 
ate equipment  and  operate  it  well,  but 
we  also  have  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
research  and  development,  into  some 
high  tech  systems,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
throw  50  bombs  at  a  target,  and  maybe 
have  some  collateral  damage,  some  ci- 
vilian damage.  We  also  need  to  have 
the  ability  to  pinpoint  a  weapons  sys- 
tem so  we  can  go  in  and  take  out  a 
military  target  without  hurting  civil- 
ians, and  I  think  that  if  I  were  the 
Serbs  watching  some  of  those  CNN 
news  reels  where  we  absolutely  hit  pre- 
cisely what  we  were  aiming  at,  that  I, 
as  a  Serb  military  leader,  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  that  into  account  in 
deciding  whether  to  take  on  the  United 
States  or  not. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  It  would  make  one 
think  twice. 

Now,  the  gentleman  mentioned  ear- 
lier about  the  personnel  and  about  the 
differences  in  today's  military  person- 
nel versus  the  early  1980's,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  was  able  to  do  last  week 
was  greet  an  airplane  full  of  troops 
coming  back  from  Somalia,  and  I  was 
the  second  hand  they  shook  when  they 
got  on  American  soil  for  the  first  time 
since  they  were  back,  and  I  was  im- 
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pressed,  and  I  also  spent  a  lot  of  time 
at  Fort  Stewart  with  the  24th  Infantry 
Division,  at  Hunter,  and  also  Kings 
Bay,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  visits 
it  quite  frequently,  and  I  have  always 
been  impressed  of  the  dedication  of  the 
young  men  and  women  serving  our 
military  today,  that  they  are  profes- 
sionals, have  a  deep  amount  of  pride 
and  patriotism  in  what  they  are  doing. 
They  know  what  their  mission  is.  Their 
mission  is  clear  to  them.  They  follow 
their  duty. 

And  I  am  just  so  proud,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  to  shake  hands  with 
these  folks  when  they  were  coming  off 
the  plane.  It  was  a  real  thrill  to  me, 
but  it  also  made  me  sleep  a  little  bit 
better  at  night  knowing  that  that  is 
the  type  of  person  that  we  have  in  to- 
day's Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  him 
for  bringing  that  up  because  of  the  de- 
fense budget. 

The  Clinton  defense  budget,  the  fiscal 
year  1995  DOD  budget,  really  contains  a 
military  pay  cut,  and  we  have  to  re- 
member what  we  did  for  our  young  peo- 
ple in  the  1980s.  In  1981  we  brought  in 
a  military  pay  raise  in  October  of  12.2 
percent,  and  that  brought  a  lot  of  mili- 
tary families  out  of  the  position  where 
they  were  having  to  take  food  stamps 
to  a  position  where  they  can  wear  the 
uniform  with  pride — teaching  our  mili- 
tary to  have  pride,  to  once  again  ac- 
quire pride  in  itself.  That  was  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  the  1980's.  Part  of 
that  was  because  of  pay  increases  and 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  long 
lapses  between  pay  increases  like  we 
had  had  in  the  1970's. 

The  Clinton  defense  budget  is  going 
to  give  a  real  cut  in  terms  of  real  buy- 
ing power  to  our  military  families,  and 
let  me  just  tell  my  colleagues  that  here 
is  a  problem  that  President  Clinton's 
defense  budget  has  whether  he  has  Sec- 
retary Perry  or  Secretary  Aspin,  who 
has  left,  or  anybody  else  coming  in  to 
try  to  make  this  shoe  fit.  He  has  two 
problems. 

The  first  problem  is: 

"You  can't  fight  two  wars  simulta- 
neously with  the  Clinton  defense  num- 
bers." 

Now  we  know  that  because  Secretary 
Aspin,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  before 
he  left,  did  an  analysis  of  what  it  would 
take  to  fight  two  wars,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  two  wars  simultaneously;  that  is 
a  Desert  Storm  type  operation  and 
have  enough  reserves  on  hand  to  han- 
dle the  Panama  Canal  type  of  a  contin- 
gency, was  to  go  with  the  option  in 
which  approximately  $50  billion  was 
cut  from  the  Bush  defense  baseline. 
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So  we  went  with  the  $50  billion  cut, 
called  that  option  C,  and  said  we  can 
live  with  that.  President  Clinton  has 
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now  cut  $127  billion  below  that,  and 
there  is  a  very  important  point  here  for 
Americans  to  remember.  The  reason  we 
were  able  to  win  Desert  Storm  deci- 
sively without  a  lot  of  casualties  was 
because  we  offered  overwhelming  force. 
One  thing  that  our  military  leaders 
have  taught  us  is  if  you  go  in  and  en- 
gage an  enemy,  where  you  have  just  as 
many,  just  barely  have  the  number  of 
troops  that  he  has  and  barely  have  the 
number  of  weapons  and  technology, 
and  you  just  hold  him  off  and  you  grind 
each  other  down,  as  you  grind  each 
other  down,  you  take  enormous  casual- 
ties. And  that  means  black  body  bags 
come  back  to  the  United  States  filled 
with  Americans. 

Now,  the  way  to  win  a  war  in  an  ef- 
fective fashion  and  to  save  your  young 
people  in  uniform  is  to  do  what  Colin 
Powell  said,  strike  the  enemy  with 
overwhelming  force.  The  option  C  that 
was  provided  by  Secretary  Aspin  gave 
us  at  least  the  ability  to  win  two  wars, 
to  handle  two  wars  at  the  same  time 
and  present  some  force  on  the  battle- 
field with  those  two  wars  and  maybe 
handle  the  Panama  canal  contingency 
at  the  same  time. 

Now.  the  option  that  we  now  are 
being  presented  by  President  Clinton 
says  this,  and  you  have  to  listen  care- 
fully to  what  he  says.  He  says  we  can 
win  two  wars  nearly  simultaneously. 
What  does  that  mean? 

That  means  that  if  we  have  a  Desert 
Storm  type  operation,  where  we  have 
to  go  in  and  stop  Saddam  Hussein  or 
someone  like  that  from  going  into 
Saudi  oil  fields,  and  we  take  them  on 
and  we  are  engaged  there  and.  at  the 
same  time,  the  North  Koreans  look  at 
this  as  their  opportunity,  their  open- 
ing, and  they  break  out  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  then  President  Clinton  says, 
"I  can  almost  handle  them  both  at  the 
same  time." 

What  does  "Almost  simultaneously" 
mean?  What  it  means  is,  you  can  han- 
dle one  war  by  just  holding  off  the 
enemy  but  taking  a  lot  of  casualties, 
because  you  are  not  winning  the  war. 
You  are  just  grinding  them  down,  hold- 
ing them  off.  You  go  in  and  try  to  win 
the  other  battlefield  and  when  you 
have  won  on  the  second  battlefield,  you 
come  back  to  where  you  were  holding 
them,  where  you  have  taken  enormous 
casualties,  and  then  you  try  to  win 
there.  And  that  is  going  to  be  costly  to 
Americans. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  In  the  real  world  sit- 
uation, we  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
kill  a  fly  with  a  sledge  hammer,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  to  save  the  most 
lives  and  not  have  the  highest  casual- 
ties. You  are  saying  we  have  a  poten- 
tial problem  in  Korea  with  the  North 
Korean  build  up.  Then  we  have  Bosnia. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  Serbs  are 
going  to  do.  Last  week  they  backed  off. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  are  willing  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate.  But  you  have 
those  two  hot  spots  right  now.  Then 
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you  have  the  Middle  East.  So  what 
would  happen  if  all  three  of  these  areas 
erupted? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  What  we  have  right 
now,  with  the  military  being  cut  dras- 
tically as  it  is  right  now,  we  are  cash- 
iering 2,000  young  people  a  week  out  of 
the  military  right  now.  We  could  not 
fight  and  win  a  Desert  Storm  operation 
right  now  in  the  same  fashion  that  we 
won  Desert  Storm. 

Another  gentleman  just  walked  in. 
His  name  is  DUKE  Cunningham,  who  is 
a  great  top  gun  of  Vietnam  fame. 

He  pointed  out  today,  and  I  think 
this  is  an  important  point  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  procuring  only  about  250  aircraft 
in  1995.  Excuse  me.  We  are  going  to  be 
procuring  127  aircraft  in  1995.  Accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  spoke  today  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  just  to  maintain  your 
force  level,  because  your  aircraft  are 
aging,  as  you  go  out  on  flight  oper- 
ations with  them  and  you  have  to  re- 
place them,  we  have  to  procure  about 
350  aircraft  a  year,  military  aircraft, 
just  to  keep  the  force  level  modernized, 
just  so  you  do  not  have  a  bunch  of  old 
planes  out  there  that  will  get  the 
young  people  killed. 

So  we  are  only  procuring  127  planes. 
And  that  means  we  are  building  in  ob- 
solescence right  now  to  our  fighter  air 
fleet.  And  at  some  point  in  1996.  1997. 
1998.  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  same  po- 
sition that  we  were  in  the  1970's  when 
Jimmy  Carter  had  the  hollow  military. 

At  the  same  time,  I  might  add,  in  fis- 
cal year  1995,  we  are  only  going  to 
build  six  ships.  We  are  only  going  to 
build  18  strategic  missiles,  and  we  are 
building  no  tanks  whatsoever.  So  there 
are  absolutely  no  replacements  now 
being  built  for  tanks.  That  means  at 
some  point  down  the  line  those  tanks 
are  going  to  be  old.  They  are  going  to 
be  obsolete,  and  they  will  not  present 
that  top-of-the-line  battlefield  force 
that  we  had  in  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  more  details  about  that  pro- 
curement, because  one  of  the  things  I 
am  concerned  about,  and  maybe  the 
gentleman  from  San  Diego  can  talk 
about  this  a  little  bit,  but  the  situation 
with  the  maintenance  worries  me.  Be- 
cause now  the  gentleman  has  been  a 
pilot,  and  I  guess  you  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  up  there  and  maybe  hear  a 
strange  sound  coming  out  of  the  en- 
gine. That  has  to  be  worse  than  spot- 
ting an  enemy  airplane.  What  about 
the  maintenance  situation? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  frame  that 
question  for  our  friend  from  San  Diego, 
the  top  gun,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

I  have  a  paper  in  front  of  me  that 
says  the  navy  today  has  a  budget 
shortfall  of  $765  million,  and  because  of 
that  they  have  a  backlog  of  unrepaired 
aircraft  numbering  150.  They  have  a 
backlog  of  250  aircraft  engines  that 
need  maintenance  right  now.  Is  that 
accurate? 
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Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.    Yes;    it    is 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is 
the  O&M  accounts,  which  is  operations 
and  maintenance. 

I  think  the  President  and  this  admin- 
istration and  the  House  is  trying  to 
beef  up  that  O&M  account,  knowing 
that  there  is  that  shortfall.  But  in 
many  cases,  our  pilots  are  operating 
with  their  planes  that  are  15  through  20 
years  of  age.  It  is  like  your  car,  the 
older  that  car  gets,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  maintain. 

For  example,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  only  procuring  24  airplanes 
this  year.  It  takes  360  to  maintain  cur- 
rent force  level.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
mathematical  genius  to  figure  out  that 
you  are  going  to  turn  into  a  pumpkin, 
and  when  you  do  that,  how  do  you  ex- 
pand that  force  out.  as  you  try  and  re- 
work it,  put  the  rewiring  in,  you  up- 
grade it.  But  essentially,  you  take  a 
1950  Chevy,  which  in  some  cases  are 
pretty  good,  by  the  way,  the  Chevies 
are,  and  expand  them  for  some  20  to  30 
years.  But  if  you  are  driving  that  air- 
plane every  day,  which  we  are  in  Soma- 
lia, we  are  wearing  it  out.  We  did  in 
Desert  Storm.  We  took  a  tremendous 
toll  on  the  aircraft  life  and  the  service 
life  not  only  aircraft  but  tanks  and 
ships  and  everything  else.  And  then  in 
Somalia  and  then,  if  we  get  into 
Bosnia,  which  I  do  not  support,  we  will 
tire  those  machines  out. 

In  the  future,  there  is  no  procure- 
ment scheduled  to  buy  new  airplanes. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  You  have  been  in  the 
cockpit.  My  question  to  you  is,  we  have 
got  the  mechanical  problem.  We  have 
the  financial  problem.  But  what  about 
the  morale  problem?  What  does  it  do  to 
a  pilot,  when  he  or  she  is  put  there  in 
this  machine  worrying  about  the  main- 
tenance log  being  backlogged?  What 
will  that  do  to  our  esprit  de  corps? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  A  pilot  is  not 
going  to  take,  generally,  I  would  say 
99^10  of  the  time,  a  pilot.  Air  Force. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Army,  is  not 
going  to  take  an  airplane  they  feel  is 
unsafe.  The  airplane  is  going  to  have  to 
be  up.  It  may  not  have  some  of  the  sys- 
tems working.  You  may  fly  that  air- 
plane without  enough  radar,  which  de- 
termines the  amount  and  type  of  train- 
ing that  you  can  receive.  But  if  there  is 
a  doubt  in  their  mind  that  that  air- 
plane is  not  up  to  speed  mechanically, 
they  are  not  going  to  take  it. 

I  have  seen  that  as  an  exception,  but 
we  try  and  do  away  with  that. 

The  second  phase  is  that  the  more 
you  ny  an  airplane,  the  safer  that  air- 
plane actually  is  because  you  are  exer- 
cising it.  With  the  training  cutback 
and  the  funding  cutback,  that  becomes 
deficit  also,  so  your  pilots  are  not  get- 
ting trained  as  much. 

But  the  morale,  knowing  that  you  do 
not  have  the  up  airplanes,  like  a  Navy 
squadron  on  a  carrier  is  likely  to  have 
12  to  13  airplanes,  with  F-18's.  F-14's. 


A-6's.  A-7's,  but  generally  10  to  12  air- 
planes. If  you  have  eight  of  those  air- 
planes that  are  down  because  you  can- 
not fix  them,  the  pilots  will  take  the 
two,  but  what  does  that  mean  for  the 
other  20  pilots  in  that  squadron  that 
cannot  fly  because  those  airplanes  are 
down?  That  morale,  I  sat  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  because  we  did  not  have  Optar 
money  to  fly,  and  plus  our  machines 
were  down.  We  were  operating  with  20- 
year-old  Phantoms.  That  is  like  flying 
a  World  War  I  airplane  in  World  War  II. 
And  the  morale  was  terrible. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observa- 
tions, and  will  go  to  the  second  prob- 
lem that  the  Clinton  administration 
has  with  defense.  The  first  problem  is 
that  under  the  scenario  that  we  must 
live  with,  that  is.  the  chance  that  two 
wars  may  break  out  simultaneously, 
we  do  not  have  a  budget  that  will  meet 
those  two  wars,  and  that  is  basically 
admitted  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion when  they  talk  about  how  we  are 
going  to  have  the  ability,  and  listen 
carefully,  to  fight  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous wars,  meaning  if  the  North  Kore- 
ans take  advantage  of  a  break-out 
somewhere  else,  and  attack,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  win  with 
overwhelming  force  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. That  means  a  lot  of  American 
casualties. 

The  first  problem  that  the  Clinton 
administration  has  is  they  are  not  giv- 
ing enough  money  to  defense,  they  are 
cutting  defense  by  35  percent,  and  they 
are  cutting  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, depriving  them  of  the  ability  to 
win  quickly  and  decisively  in  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  thereby  win  a  conflict 
with  a  minimum  of  casualties. 

The  second  problem  that  the  Clinton 
administration  has  is  that  even  if  we 
acknowledge,  even  if  we  accept  their 
goal,  their  budget,  and  say,  "OK,  we 
agree  that  this  type  of  equipment,  this 
level  of  O&M  funding,  operations  and 
maintenance,  this  number  of  tanks, 
this  number  of  airplanes,  this  number 
of  people  is  acceptable,"  we  say  it  is 
not  acceptable  because  we  cannot  win 
two  simultaneously  plus  a  small  con- 
flict, but  even  if  we  said  it  is  accept- 
able, the  President  is  not  providing 
enough  money  to  do  it.  He  is  under- 
funding  the  programs  about  $50  billion. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningham]  to  com- 
ment on  this,  because  this  is  an  Air 
Force  quote  from  a  senior  Air  Force  of- 
ficial. I  quote:  "Twenty  fighter  wing 
equivalents,"  and  that  is  what  Presi- 
dent Clinton  promises,  "make  a  lot  of 
sense  if  we  are  going  to  fight  in  two 
places  separated  by  the  globe,"  the  sen- 
ior defense  official  said,  "but  because 
of  the  falling  budget  in  the  next  couple 
of  years  the  Air  Force  will  either  have 
to  reduce  the  force  to  keep  it  sustain- 
able or  find  other  ways  to  fund  produc- 


tion of  new  block  50  F-16's  or  F-15E's." 
He  said,  "These  are  the  only  two  things 
I  know  how  to  do.  " 

So  you  either  have  to  cut  the  number 
of  aircraft  that  you  have,  according  to 
this  senior  official,  under  the  Clinton 
budget,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  new  creative  fi- 
nancing mechanism. 

Could  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  was  not  just 
the  Air  Force,  it  was  the  Commandant 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  they  are  exactly  right. 
The  funding  levels  for  1995  they  are 
looking  at,  they  can  get  by.  but  if  we 
really  do  get  in  a  conflict,  and  the  Vice 
President,  Al  Gore,  in  his  statement 
"Reinventing  Government"  made  the 
statement  that  the  cuts  were  based  not 
on  what  we  really  needed  to  fight  two 
wars,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  but  on 
the  $127  billion  Clinton  cut. 

Second,  Dr.  Warner,  who  did  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review,  in  our  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  also 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  based  on 
the  $127  billion  administration  cut.  not 
on  what  we  need. 

Even  if  you  are  doing  similar  to  close 
to  simultaneous  wars,  say  it  was  Soma- 
lia, say  that  we  got  involved  with 
Bosnia  or  India,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  that  could  be  a  potential 
threat,  to  me  that  would  send  a  signal, 
for  example  to  North  Korea,  to  come 
down  across  the  parallel.  What  this  cut 
is  doing  is  risking  not  only  the  United 
States  but  it  is  risking  the  world. 

Madam  Speaker,  what  this  cut  is 
really  doing,  it  is  not  only  risking  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  risking  the  security  of  the 
world,  whether  it  is  Bosnia.  Somalia, 
or  other  parts  we  might  get  into. 

Equally  critical,  the  $50  billion  cut  or 
shortfall  that  we  have  under  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  is  an  administrative  or 
accounting,  because  they  did  not 
charge  inflationary  rates,  but  we  are 
still  short  that.  We  are  short  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  just  in  operational 
and  training  time. 

Something  else  that  is  not  funded  is 
the  BRAC  1993. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  might 
explain  what  BRAC  1993  is. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  base  realign- 
ment and  closure,  because  during  the 
1993  rounds  there  is  not  even  the  dol- 
lars to  close  those  bases,  take  care  of 
the  environmental  concerns,  so  that  we 
can  actually  save  dollars  down  the  line. 

Both  the  Marine  Corps  Commandant 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  said 
unless  we  can  get  these  facilities  closed 
as  the  administration  is  planning,  we 
will  not  reap  the  savings,  so  that  what 
we  will  have  down  the  line  is  no  new 
airplanes,  we  will  be  totally  out  of 
business,  both  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
there  is  the  other  BRAC  1995  round 
that  will  be  coming  up  soon,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  the  intention  of  that 
will  be  eventually  every  base  and  post 
in  the  United  States  will  fill  that,  in 
some  way,  50  percent  of  them  directly. 
So  what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  if 
BRAC  1993  was  not  funded  properly, 
then  1995  is  going  to  get  off  course  and 
may  have  to  be  more  severe  than  it  is 
already  promised  to  be. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  not  only  affects  DOD  and 
the  number  of  personnel  in  the  mili- 
tary, but  infrastructure.  For  example, 
the  Navy  determines  it  needs  12  car- 
riers to  do  its  job.  It  needs  to  say,  just 
like  a  business,  "Where  can  I  cut?" 
That  is  in  infrastructure  and  that  is  in 
personnel  those  cuts  will  come.  I  do 
not  care  if  you  are  a  Republican  or 
Democrat,  your  base  is  going  to  be 
looked  at. 

That  equates  to  jobs,  because  defense 
means  jobs  in  this  country,  and  it  also 
means  national  security.  That  is  going 
to  be  brutal  in  1995.  We  have  not  even 
funded  1993  yet. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  $50  billion  cut, 
and  we  are  undertaking  a  $50  billion 
shortfall  in  the  Clinton  budget  in  de- 
fense just  to  do  what  we  have  to  do,  is 
about  1  million  jobs.  A  $50  billion  cut  is 
about  1  millions  jobs. 

Let  me  go  to  something  that  I  think 
is  also  important  here.  That  is  con- 
fidence. In  the  1980's,  Americans  had 
differences  on  many  occasions  with 
President  Reagan  and  with  President 
Bush,  but  one  thing  they  had  that  al- 
lowed them  to  sleep  a  little  bit  better 
at  night  was  the  knowledge  that  under 
those  two  administrations  they  could 
be  confident  that  we  had  a  strong  mili- 
tary. That  means  that  if  their  son  was 
out  on  a  mission  halfway  around  the 
world  and  was  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he 
was  out  in  some  very  difficult  situa- 
tion, they  knew,  number  one,  that 
their  son  had  the  best  equipment  you 
could  find  in  the  world  today. 

They  knew,  number  two.  that  their 
son  was  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  bright 
young  men  who  had  been  selected 
through  a  very  vigorous  process  to  be 
Marines,  for  example,  if  he  was  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  who  had  a  high  degree  of 
education  and  had  excellent,  excellent 
leadership. 

They  knew  that  they  were  safe,  they 
knew  that  they  could  sleep  easily,  be- 
cause they  had  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity. The  American  people  during  the 
1980's  learned  that  it  is  a  truism  that 
you  achieve  peace  through  strength. 
They  had  a  lot  of  confidence.  I  think, 
in  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney, 
our  last  Secretary  of  Defense  during 
Desert  Storm.  I  think  they  had  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  General  Schwarzkopf,  in 
Colin    Powell,    in    the    team    that   had 


been      assembled      under      Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush. 

It  is  interesting,  a  lot  of  people  de- 
cried President  Reagan's  so-called  Star 
Wars  initiative  when  he  said,  you 
know,  "There  are  a  lot  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles around  the  world  and  they  are 
making  more  all  the  time,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  important  for  us  to  learn 
how  to  shoot  those  down,  because  some 
of  those  might  be  incoming  at  some 
point." 

I  remember  Presidential  candidate 
Walter  Mondale  who  said.  "That  is  war 
in  the  heavens.  Shooting  down  mis- 
siles. SDI.  that  is  war  in  the  heavens, 
and  I  will  not  engage  in  war  in  the 
heavens."  Yet  when  we  shot  down 
those  Scud  missiles  that  were  incoming 
at  our  troops  in  Desert  Storm,  I  am 
sure  that  Walter  Mondale  said,  "Be- 
cause of  Ronald  Reagan,  thank  heav- 
ens." So  the  American  people  had  a  lot 
of  confidence. 

Today  there  is  not  cause  for  con- 
fidence under  President  Clinton  and 
there  is  not  cause  for  confidence,  be- 
cause President  Clinton  has.  No.  1,  re- 
fused to  provide  the  numbers  of  equip- 
ment and  men  and  women  that  are  nec- 
essary to  handle  a  dangerous  world; 
that  is,  a  two-conflict  world,  because 
you  have  to  bet  that  if  you  are  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  somewhere,  an- 
other guy  may  come  and  jump  on  you, 
knowing  that  you  are  vulnerable, 
knowing  that  your  forces  are  occupied. 
The  President  has  not  given  us  a  two- 
conflict  force. 

No.  2,  he  has  not  even  funded  the 
force  he  has  given  us.  He  is  $50  billion 
short.  What  that  means,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  gentleman  from 
Top  Gun  speak  on  this  point,  because 
what  that  really  means,  and  we  both 
know  it,  is  that  in  the  end,  when  we 
run  short  of  money,  the  place  where 
you  can  get  cash  fast  is  out  of  the 
spare  parts  account,  out  of  the  readi- 
ness account,  where  you  repair  your 
aircraft,  and  that  means  that  more 
young  men  and  women  are  going  to  die 
in  a  conflict  or  in  training  than  if  they 
had  top-notch  equipment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  is  even 
worse  is  that  where  you  have  a  force 
that  is  not  trained  properly,  because  it 
does  not  have  the  maintenance  or  the 
airplanes  to  fly,  but  when  you  have  a 
foreign  policy  like  Somalia  that  had  18 
marines  killed  and  77  wounded,  because 
they  would  not  commit  armor,  where 
you  have  a  policy  where  you  want  to 
commit  the  Marine  Corps  with  side- 
arms  only  in  Haiti,  where  you  have  a 
policy  where  you  could  get  us  into 
Bosnia,  that  will  not  do  the  United 
States  any  good,  coupled  with  the  de- 
preciation of  our  Armed  Forces,  it  is 
going  to  be  terrible  for  us  not  only  now 
but  in  the  out-years  as  well. 

D  1850 
And  communities  are  going  to  suffer 
as  well,  not  just  the  national  security. 
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So  it  is  not  just  the  cuts  in  defense,  but 
it  is  the  foreign  policy  and  the  strength 
of  those  decisions  that  are  necessary. 
And  yes,  I  include  Lebanon  under  a  re- 
publican President  that  to  me  was  a 
tragedy  that  we  put  our  Marines  and 
let  them  get  shelled  and  let  them  sit 
there  without  fully  employing,  and 
that  was  a  disaster  and  a  wrong  deci- 
sion as  well.  So  I  think  it  is  not  unique 
just  to  this  administration.  But  we 
need  a  strong  foreign  policy  that  is 
going  to  protect  our  people.  And  we 
need  the  high-technology  equipment, 
the  manpower,  and  the  training  to  go 
along  with  it. 

You  fight  like  you  train.  Unless  you 
have  the  machines  to  train,  then  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  any  good. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Kingston]. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  am  sitting  here  lis- 
tening to  the  two  experts,  and  I  am 
agreeing  with  everything  they  say.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  though  that 
you  have  mentioned,  but  not  directly, 
is  that  not  only  do  you  have  to  have 
consistency  in  terms  of  your  training 
and  in  terms  of  your  equipment  main- 
tenance and  equipment,  but  you  have 
to  have  consistency  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  other  international  leaders.  And  if 
you  tell  the  folks  from  other  nations, 
whether  they  are  our  NATO  allies  or 
whoever,  that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing, when  you  set  a  deadline  you 
have  to  honor  it.  and  you  have  to  be 
the  first  one  to  do  that.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  new  criticisms  that  I  think  the 
United  States  is  getting  globally  right 
now,  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  consist- 
ency and  the  follow-through  inter- 
nationally that  we  did  under  the  Che- 
ney first  string  that  you  were  talking 
about  earlier  with  the  Schwarzkopfs  of 
the  world,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  it  well  when  he  talks  about 
the  first  string.  We  have  definitely  had 
the  first  string  in  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  the  jury  is  out  on  the  string  that 
is  in  right  now. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  San  Diego. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  1972,  I  wrote  a 
book,  and  I  wrote  the  book  because  I 
held  some  of  my  friends  in  my  arms 
that  died  on  a  carrier.  Some  I  was  not 
able  to  because  they  were  killed.  And  I 
can  remember  thinking, 

Don"t  the  Members  of  Congress  know  what 
they  are  doing?  Don't  the  liberals  know  that 
we  don't  want  to  be  here  but  we  need  their 
support,  we  need  better  equipment,  we  need 
the  parts  to  fly  our  airplanes  because  we  are 
in  combat,  that  we  are  not  competing  for  six 
gold  medals? 

I  also  look  at  the  potential  of  Soma- 
lia, and  I  wrote  about  it  in  Operation 
Proud  Deep  in  which  we  were  forced  to 
fly  in  weather  that  is  overcast  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  coming 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  and  we 
had  not  been  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
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and  we  called  back.  I  did  not  call  back. 

1  was  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  at  the 
time,  but  the  admirals  called  back  and 
said  we  cannot  risk  our  pilots  over  an 
overcast  because  there  are  surface-to- 
air  missiles.  And  they  said  no,  those 
are  the  only  5  days  you  have.  And  in 
that  time  we  lost  a  couple  of  dozen  air- 
planes in  5  days.  Why?  Because  the  SA- 

2  missiles  were  coming  up  through  the 
overcast,  and  it  did  not  give  us  time  to 
react.  Second,  if  you  flew  underneath 
it.  and  remember  it  is  wintertime  in 
the  Bosnia  area  right  now,  we  would  be 
skylighted  against  the  clouds  for  their 
airplanes  and  the  gunners  knew  our  al- 
titude, and  it  was  devastating. 

We  also  found  our  bomb  damage  as- 
sessment after  the  weather  cleared 
that  we  had  hit  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  targets.  And  I  told  the  Secretary  if 
he  wanted  to  that  I  would  take  him  at 
600  knots  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  put  a  million  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. First,  he  would  not  see  any  of 
them.  But  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
hit  one,  what  good  would  it  do,  because 
they  have  a  couple  of  million  more. 

For  us  to  get  into  Somalia  and  wear 
out  our  equipment  at  a  time  when  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  health  plan,  a  crime  bill,  welfare 
reform,  education,  and  H.R.  6  is  coming 
up  for  education,  can  you  imagine  just 
the  cost? 

We  stood  on  the  House  floor  during 
the  Somalia  debate  when  this  House 
extended  the  time  in  Somalia.  They 
knew  what  it  would  cost.  But  yet  they 
still  wanted  to  stay  there  in  Somalia 
through  March  when  Aideed  and  all  of 
his  other  henchmen  are  still  going  to 
be  there  at  risk  of  life  and  cost.  But 
guess  what?  We  just  had  to  provide  a 
supplemental  to  pay  for  that  when  we 
could  have  used  those  dollars. 

And  when  folks  say  we  need  to  save 
dollars,  we  need  to  look  and  do  that 
with  the  defense  cuts. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  move  on  to  an- 
other area  where  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration needs  to  form  what  I  would  call 
a  national  will,  and  that  is  immigra- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lamar  Smith 
and  Carlos  Moorhead  and  Elton 
Gallegly,  and  I  might  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham] 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  are  going 
from  Bosnia  to  illegal  immigration. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes,  I  knew  you  would 
like  this  smooth  transition.  But  under 
the  leadership  of  those  gentlemen  and 
all  of  the  Members  on  this  Republican 
task  force  on  immigration,  we  put  to- 
gether an  overall  immigration  plan 
which  does  a  couple  of  things.  First,  it 
strengthens  the  border  because  there  is 
no  substitute  for  having  an  enforce- 
able, strong  border  with  border  patrol- 
men with  enough  border  patrolmen  to 
stop  illegal  immigration. 


Second,  it  cuts  off  what  we  would 
call  the  magnets  of  free  social  service, 
free  education  and  all  the  welfare  and 
social  services  that  are  bringing  people 
across  the  border  when  they  find  out 
that  they  can  make  more  by  staying  in 
bed  all  day  as  an  illegal  alien  in  the 
United  States  than  putting  in  8  hours 
of  work  in  their  native  country. 

And  I  want  to  speak  just  to  one  area 
of  that  particular  Republican  task 
force  plan  because  it  is  important.  We 
have  to  have  a  border.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  border.  And  no  matter  how 
you  handle  the  social  problems  of  ille- 
gal immigration,  just  the  criminal 
alien  aspect  alone,  that  is  criminals 
that  come  across  from  other  countries 
into  the  United  States  to  rob,  rape, 
murder,  and  move  narcotics,  justifies 
having  a  border.  And  let  me  give  a  lit- 
tle example. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  need  to  clar- 
ify that  not  everybody  coming  across 
the  border  illegally  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  No.  But  there  are  a 
large  number  of  criminal  aliens  who 
are  coming  across  the  border.  And  I 
want  to  describe  a  recent  test  that  we 
took. 

The  INS  took  a  number  of  criminal 
aliens,  about  300  that  had  served  their 
time  in  the  United  States,  had  been  de- 
ported to  Mexico  City.  Within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  we  apprehended  10 
percent  of  them,  which  means  probably 
the  rest  of  them  got  through,  coming 
back  across  the  Mexican-American  bor- 
der into  the  United  States  to  continue 
their  criminal  enterprise.  That  means 
you  have  to  have  a  border. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  friends  that  we 
have  a  2.0O0-mile  border  in  the  South- 
west, and  in  our  district  in  San  Diego, 
CA  we  have  the  smugglers'  corridor. 
And  that  is  the  land,  the  international 
border  between  Tijuana  to  the  south 
and  San  Diego  to  the  north.  And  it  is  a 
stretch  of  land  about  15  miles  wide.  It 
goes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west  to  the  California  coastal  hills  to 
the  east.  And  across  that  smugglers' 
corridor  comes  about  half  of  the  illegal 
aliens  and  illegal  narcotics  smuggled 
into  this  country. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  of  things.  One 
of  the  things  we  have  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  experience  in  building  a 
fence  across  the  smugglers'  corridor, 
putting  up  lights,  putting  up  a  road 
and  starting  to  get  the  number  of  bor- 
der patrolmen  we  need  to  the  border, 
one  thing  we  have  learned  is  we  are 
going  to  need  about  10,000  border  pa- 
trolmen to  control  the  border.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  people. 

Now  I  want  to  put  this  in  context. 
The  Clinton  administration  has  funded 
about  4.500  border  patrolmen  for  next 
year.  They  increased  the  contingent  by 
600  border  patrolmen  last  year  after  an 
amendment  was  forced  on  them  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Which  a  number  of  us 
put  forward.  And  that  added  600  border 
patrolmen.  So  they  basically  dispersed 
the  border  patrolmen  who  had  been 
forced  on  them  by  Congress,  and  they 
pumped  the  number  up  to  4,500  border 
patrolmen. 

Our  studies  show  that  we  need  10,000 
border  patrolmen  because  you  have  12 
smuggling  corridors  in  the  Southwest 
from  San  Diego  to  Tijuana  and  from 
Brownsville  in  Texas  to  Matamoros. 
and  you  have  to  have  the  number  of 
people  to  put  them  on  line  to  stop  the 
illegal  immigrants  from  coming  in. 
Now  we  need  10,000  border  patrolmen. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  said 
they  are  going  to  give  up  4,500.  We  are 
still  about  6,000  short.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  cashiering  out  of  the  mili- 
tary about  2,000  young  people  every 
week.  That  means  if  we  just  took  3 
weeks'  worth  of  personnel  slots  where 
young  marines,  and  Army,  and  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  are 
being  cashiered,  just  3  weeks  of  people 
who  are  being  taken  out  of  the  Air 
Force  and  put  those  job  slots  in  the 
border  patrol,  we  would  be  able  to  stop 
illegal  immigration  in  the  Southwest. 

Similarly,  about  350,000  bureaucrats 
or  Federal  workers  work  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  not  counting  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

D  1900 

If  we  took  6,000  of  those  slots,  of 
those  350,000  people  who  work  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  administration  doing  pa- 
perwork, if  we  took  just  6.000  of  those 
slots  and  put  them  on  the  border,  then 
we  could  stop  illegal  immigration.  So 
illegal  immigration,  stopping  illegal 
immigration,  is  not  space-based  lasers, 
it  is  not  technical  and  does  not  require 
a  lot  of  R&D.  What  it  does  require  is 
national  will. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  the  Clinton 
administration,  which  has  talked  a 
very  strong  line  on  illegal  immigra- 
tion, and  they  have  had  good  rhetoric, 
but  I  have  looked  forward  to  them  pro- 
viding the  additional  6.000  border  pa- 
trol agents.  But  to  date  the  bill  that 
provides  the  6.000  border  patrol  agents 
is  the  Republican  bill  on  immigration, 
and  I  hope  that  President  Clinton  will 
take  this  bill  and  work  with  us  to  see 
to  it  that  we  have  the  number  of  border 
patrolmen  that  we  need. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  then  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  wanted  to  shore  up 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  think 
it  is  important  for  people  to  realize 
that  right  now  something  like  22  to  24 
percent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Federal 
penal  system  are  illegal  immigrants, 
and  that  goes  exactly  into  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  they  many 
times  have  come  to  America  to  extend 
their  criminal  activities  and  take  on 
new  territory,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  got  a  report  from  San  Diego 
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County,  and  that  is  that  22  percent  of 
the  inmates  in  the  county  jails  in  San 
Diego  County  are  illegal  aliens.  So  we 
are  spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
taxpayer  money  taking  care  of  those 
folks,  and  if  my  friends  would  allow 
me,  there  is  one  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  that  I  think  is  very 
important  to  us  which  is  coming  up 
shortly. 

That  is  a  little-known  bill  called  H.R. 
6. 

First,  I  want  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  because 
he  has  something  else  to  say  about  im- 
migration. Go  ahead,  before  I  make  my 
transition. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  with  H.R. 
6,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  address  it. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
we  need  to  be  very  careful  when  we 
talk  and  focus  and  let  people  know  we 
are  talking  about  illegal  immigration, 
not  normal  immigration. 

The  United  States  has  more  legal  im- 
migration in  the  United  States  than  all 
the  other  countries  put  together.  But 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  illegal 
immigration,  and  the  effects  on  health 
care,  law  enforcement,  and  education, 
and  they  are  here  illegally,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  to  stop.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  This  will  just  take 
30  seconds,  but  one  of  the  things  I  have 
found  out  recently  is  that  in  Georgia 
we  have  28,000  illegal  immigrants,  and 
we  are  not  a  border  State  in  the  sense 
of  California  or  Texas  where  tradition- 
ally you  think  about  that.  But  the 
number  that  we  got  in  the  illegal  im- 
migrations task  force,  as  you  remem- 
ber, was  $14  billion  to  $15  billion  each 
year  is  lost  directly  as  a  result  of  our 
liberal  public  assistance  programs 
going  to  illegal  immigrants. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Let  me  talk  briefly  about  H.R.  6  and 
just  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningh.'\m],  who  is  on 
the  Education  Committee,  about  a  call 
that  I  got  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
calls.  It  was  a  teacher.  She  said,  "You 
know.  Congressman,  I  hear  that  they 
are  going  to  offer  a  bill,  H.R.  6,  in  Con- 
gress, that  will  force  parents  who  are 
involved  in  education  to  be 
credentialed,  to  get  certification  of 
some  kind."  She  said,  "That  is  ter- 
rible." She  said,  "We  teachers  want 
parents  to  work  with  us  in  helping  to 
educate  their  kids,  and  the  idea  that 
big  government  is  going  to  take  the 
teachers  away  just  when  they  are  real- 
ly working  with  this  in  our  particular 
school  district  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever." 

I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  calls  from  folks 
who  have  said,  "Doggone  it,  when  we 
all  agree  the  problem  with  society  is 
parents  are  not  having  enough  time 
with  their  kids,  the  idea  government  is 
going  to  say  you  cannot  teach  your 
own  kid  because  they  do  not  have  the 


right  government  credentials  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all." 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  tell 
us  about  H.R.  6  and  what  it  does  do. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  H.R.  6  is  monu- 
mental. There  are  over  200  different 
programs. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Tell  us  about  the 
credentialing  of  parents. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  is  an  amend- 
ment was  offered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Clayton).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  Speaker's  announced 
policy  of  February  11,  1994,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Kingston]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes  as  the  minor- 
ity leader's  designee. 


Mr. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
KINGSTON.   Madam   Speaker, 


I 


would  like  to  yield  a  few  minutes  to  tie 
this  up,  and  I  want  to  invite  both  of  the 
gentlemen  to  join  me  in  discussion  on 
health  care.  But  let  us  talk  about  H.R. 
6. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  will  be  happy 
to.  The  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  offered  it  states 
that  it  will  not  affect  private  schools 
and  home  schooling,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  suggests.  We  feel  dif- 
ferently. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  House  floor  and  in  the 
committee  that  will  codify  and  clarify 
that  rule,  and  it  was  not  the  general  in- 
tent in  H.R.  6  to  do  so.  We  think  it  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  then,  what  you  are  saying  is 
there  will  be  an  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  that  will  allow  parents  to 
continue  to  home  school  without  hav- 
ing to  be  credentialed  by  some  big 
brother  or  some  government  body? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  At  this  time, 
that  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  wanted  to  also  just 
throw  into  that  discussion  the  fact 
that  if  you  look  at  the  record  of  home 
schoolers,  and  there  are  statistics  on 
this,  they  have  a  low  dropout  rate,  very 
low  teenage  pregnancy  rate,  high  col- 
lege placement  level,  high  SAT  scores. 
It  is  one  educational  system  that  does 
seem  to  be  working,  and  at  the  average 
cost  of  less  than  $500  per  student.  So  it 
is  a  very,  not  just  profamily,  but  very 
proeducation  plan. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  be  very  careful.  I 
support  home  schooling  and  private  in- 
stitutions, but  my  wife  is  a  principal  in 
the  public  education  system,  and  I 
know  at  her  school  they  are  doing  a 
very  good  job. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  We  have  a  lot  of 
good  public  schools  in  our  area,  too, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  any- 
time something  is  preceived  as  a  threat 


to  education  that  we  all  work  for  it, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  hearing 
from  public  and  private  and  home 
schoolers  in  a  uniform  way  is  to  keep 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  our 
school  system. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  minute,  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  great  top  gun  has  a  won- 
derful wife,  Nancy,  who  is  a  principal 
of  a  school.  The  only  thing  I  have  a 
question  about  is  the  fact  that  you 
make  them  take  flight  training  at  the 
age  of  7.  I  think  that  may  be  a  little 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  only  my 
daughters. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  only  your 
daughters?  I  am  only  kidding.  I  hope 
we  do  not  get  letters  on  flight  training. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  One  of  the  subjects 
we  wanted  to  discuss  earlier,  and  you 
two  have  been  leaders  in  this,  was  the 
health  care,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
and  you  may  have  seen  this  article,  but 
it  was  January  11  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  written  by  William  Crystal. 

One  paragraph  said  so  much,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  from  it.  It  says. 

The  passage  of  the  Clinton  health  care  plan 
in  any  form  would  be  disastrous.  It  would 
g^uarantee  an  unprecedented  Federal  intru- 
sion into  the  American  economy.  Its  success 
would  signal  a  rebirth  of  centralized  welfare 
state  policy  at  the  very  moment  such  policy 
is  being  perceived  as  failure  in  all  other 
areas. 

I  thought  that  was  such  a  good  state- 
ment. But  what  was  also  interesting 
about  it  is  Mr.  Crystal  goes  on  and  out- 
lines the  reforms  that  he  feels  are  nec- 
essary, and  he  said  that  in  1992  when 
Lloyd  Bentsen  was  in  the  Senate,  what 
he  was  an  advocate  of  is  only  targeting 
the  areas  that  were  broken. 

So,  let  us  not  rebuild  the  whole 
health  care  system  according  to  now 
Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen,  but 
let  us  just  work  on  what  is  broken. 
Then  he  outlines  the  things  that  Bent- 
sen supported  as  a  U.S.  Senator  which 
were,  which  parallel  many  of  the 
Michel  ideas. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  know  my  friend  from 
California  had  a  debate  in  California, 
and  I  would  like  him  to  discuss  that. 

But  85  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple like  their  health  care  plan,  but 
they  also  realize  that  it  needs  a  lot  of 
fixes.  One-third  of  the  people  not  in- 
sured are  basically  your  young  people. 
When  you  were  18.  you  could  not  be 
told  that  you  needed  a  health  care 
plan.  The  other  group  is  the  people 
that  are  moving  between  jobs. 

Both  the  Clinton  plan  and  the  Repub- 
lican plan  take  care  of  portability  and 
preexisting  conditions. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Bring  up  preexisting. 
That  is  important. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Preexisting,  and 
that  is  if  you  have  a  heart  problem  or 
cancer,  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to 
get  a  job,  but  if  you  change  jobs  with 
the  new  insurance  plan,  both  of  them 


take  care  of  that,  and  that  kind  of  re- 
form where  insurance  cannot  cut  you 
off. 

The  last  group  is  the  important  peo- 
ple we  need  to  focus  on,  and  that  is  the 
people  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  for 
it.  They  are  the  working  poor.  But  do 
we  need  to  revamp  the  whole  system, 
build  a  giant  bureaucracy  where  the 
Government  has  control  over  lives?  No. 
We  do  not. 

I  have  a  prediction  that  President 
Clinton's  plan  will  not  pass  as  it  is,  but 
that  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  modi- 
fications to  it.  But  I  think  also  that  we 
are  going  to  have  in  the  end  a  lot  of  bi- 
partisan support  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  I  have  got  a  vision  that 
we  will  produce  a  health  care  plan  that 
will  be  healthy  for  this  country. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  fix  the  problems  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  talked  about,  the  preexist- 
ing. My  mother-in-law  has  had  three 
open-heart  surgeries.  It  has  been  tough 
for  them  to  get  insurance. 

The  portability,  that  is  the  ability  to 
carry  your  health  insurance  from  one 
job  to  the  other. 

But  the  one  thing  that  I  am  very 
much  afraid  of  is  Government  taking 
over  health  care.  I  know  that,  because 
I  have  been  on  the  defense  committee, 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  noticed 
that  even  though  we  build  tanks  and 
ships  and  planes,  because  we  have  to 
have  them.  Government  does  not  do 
anything  cheap.  It  always  costs  more 
than  the  private  sector,  and  the  thing 
that  scared  me  last  week  was  reading 
in  the  Washington  Post  about  the  hos- 
pitals in  Canada  which  are  now  shut- 
ting down  for  so-called  vacations  be- 
cause they  have  run  out  of  money. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Requiring  a  12-day 
unpaid  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Leave  of  absence. 

The  other  thing  that  bothered  me 
was  seeing  in  Canada,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  this  workers'  paradise  of 
health  care,  specialized  health  care, 
there  are  177,000  Canadians  waiting  for 
operations,  and  44  percent  of  them  sur- 
veyed say  they  are  in  some  kind  of 
pain. 

Americans  are  pretty  wary  when 
somebody  says,  "I  have  got  the  Gov- 
ernment solution  for  you."  A  lot  of 
them  say,  "Hold  on  to  your  wallet."  I 
am  afraid  if  we  give  Government  con- 
trol of  health  care,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  same  results  Canada  has  had. 

D  1910 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  believe  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Madam  Speak- 
er. Under  the  new  rule,  may  this  Mem- 
ber mention  a  Member  from  the  other 
body  if  it  is  in  a  positive  light? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Clayton).  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  No?  Well,  let  me 
just  say  a  Member  from  the  other 
body 
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Mr.    HUNTER. 
Positive." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Senator  Positive 
was  giving  a  health  care  townhall 
meeting,  and  he  told  about  a  health 
care  bureaucrat  to  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing, and  the  Senator  said.  'I  care  more 
for  my  children  than  you  do,  and  I 
want  to  have  control  of  where  my  child 
goes  for  health  care  and  who  gives  that 
health  care,  because  I  care  more."  And 
the  bureaucrat  looked  at  Senator  Posi- 
tive and  said,  "No,  you  don't.  I  as  a  bu- 
reaucrat care  more  about  your  child 
than  you  do."  Well,  Senator  Positive 
thought  a  second,  he  looked  at  the  bu- 
reaucrat and  said,  "What  are  their 
names?"  The  point  being  that  people 
want  the  individual  right  to  choose  a 
doctor  and  to  choose  the  health  care 
plan  they  want.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
thrown  into  a  tank  under  several  bu- 
reaucracies and  be  told  what  happens. 
Most  of  the  American  people,  I  believe, 
do  not  support  that  kind  of  health 
care.  That  is  why  I  think  we  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  a  better  health  care 
plan.  I  look  to  the  future,  and  I  think 
we  will  end  up  with  one  that  is  a  bipar- 
tisan plan  that  all  of  us  can  support. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Some  of  the 
components  that  we  are  talking  about 
which  are  some  of  the  Michel  ideas,  the 
Republican  ideas,  and  hopefully  the  bi- 
partisan coalition  emerging  ideas, 
would  be  eliminating  the  preexisting 
illness  that  was  talked  about  but  also 
the  Medisave  accounts,  the  portability 
which  the  gentleman  talked  about,  and 
also  allowing  vouchers  for  the  working 
poor  people  under  certain  income 
brackets,  some  malpractice  reform,  the 
medical  IRA's,  full  deductibility  for 
health  care  premiums  for  small  unin- 
corporated businesses  which  right  now 
are  limited  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Tort  reform,  insur- 
ance reform. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  You  know,  one  thing 
we  have  to  remember  as  Members  com- 
ing from  California,  we  once  had  a 
workmen's  compensation  system  to 
compensate  people  injured  on  the  job. 
It  was  hailed  as  the  euphoric  new 
dream  plan  for  workers.  But  it  was  so 
costly,  so  filled  with  fraud  and  Govern- 
ment cost  so  much,  that  in  the  end  we 
drove  literally  thousands  of  businesses 
out  of  California  because  they  could 
not  afford  this  workmen's  compensa- 
tion system. 

The  workers  who  were  supposed  to  be 
benefitted  by  this  compensation  sys- 
tem ended  up  with  the  worst  benefit  of 
all,  which  was  no  job.  They  lost  their 
jobs  because  Government  saddled  em- 
ployers with  a  burden  which  they  could 
not  carry. 

I  just  hope  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration does  not  jump  forward  and  say 
we  are  going  to  increase  taxes  by  7.1 
percent  on  only  small  businesses. 

I  had  a  business  the  other  day  who 
showed  me  $160,000  they  had  to  pay  to 


open  the  door.  This  is  a  business  that 
employed  about  15  people.  They  have  to 
pay  about  $160,000  just  to  open  their 
door.  They  said,  "Hunter,  if  this  giant 
health  care  plan  passes  this  tax  and 
puts  this  new  tax  on  us,  we  are  leaving, 
we  cannot  afford  that."  I  hope  that 
burden  is  not  put  on  business. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  think  we  are  about 
out  of  time.  But  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  a  point. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  You  know,  if  you 
tell  an  employee,  a  union  worker  or  a 
Federal  employee,  that  everything 
they  worked  for  in  the  health  care  plan 
is  going  to  come  under  this  alliance, 
they  do  not  like  it.  Senior  citizens  do 
not  like  it,  whom  we  call  chrono- 
logically gifted. 

I  think  these  things  certainly  will  be 
worked  out.  that  we  will  end  up  with  a 
bipartisan  health  care  plan. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  input  of  both 
gentlemen  from  California. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Clapton).  Pursuant  to  the  Speaker's 
announced  policy  of  February  11,  1994, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Jefferson]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  acknowledge  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  speech  delivered 
in  the  well  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  duly  elected  African- 
American  Member  of  Congress.  John 
Willis  Menard  and  to  thank. 

On  February  27.  1869.  Mr.  Menard 
took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  defend 
his  right  to  represent  the  constituents 
of  the  Second  District  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  same  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  now  represent,  who  elected 
Mr.  Menard  with  5.107  votes  to  2.833 
votes  for  his  opponent. 

For  the  40  Members  of  today's  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  all  Afri- 
can-Americans, this  anniversary  on 
Sunday  should  be  one  of  joy  and  cele- 
bration, for  it  should  represent  the 
very  first  empowerment  of  African- 
Americans  in  our  Government. 

Unfortunately,  this  anniversary  sym- 
bolizes the  one-step  forward,  two-steps 
backward  struggle  African-Americans 
have  faced  in  order  to  participate  fully 
in  the  practice  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. You  see,  though  soundly  de- 
feated by  voters  in  the  Second  District. 
Mr.  Menard's  opponent,  Caleb  S.  Hunt, 
contested  the  election  before  the 
House's  Committee  on  Elections. 

Despite  presentation  of  Mr.  Menard's 
official  Certification  of  Election,  the 
Committee  on  Elections  rejected  both 
Mr.  Menard's  legitimate  claim  to  the 
seat  from  Louisiana's  Second  District 
and  Mr.  Hunt's  dubious  claim  to  elec- 
tion. 

The  decision  came  on  a  motion  by 
Congressman  James  A.  Garfield  "that 
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it  was  too  early  to  admit  a  Negro  to 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  that  the  seat  be 
declared  vacant,  and  that  the  salary  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  con- 
testants." 

Given  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
case,  Mr.  Menard  began: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appear  here  more  to  ac- 
knowledge this  high  privilege  than  to  make 
an  argument  before  this  House.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  my  intention  at  first  to  take  any 
part  in  this  case  at  all:  but  as  I  have  been 
sent  here  by  the  votes  of  nearly  9.000  elec- 
tors. I  would  feel  myself  recreant  to  the  duty 
imposed  upon  me  if  I  did  not  defend  their 
rights  on  this  floor. 

I  wish  it  to  be  well  understood,  before  I  go 
any  further,  that  in  the  disposition  of  this 
case  I  do  not  expect,  nor  do  I  ask,  that  there 
shall  be  any  favor  shown  me  on  account  of 
my  race,  or  the  former  condition  of  that 
race.  I  wish  the  case  to  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits  and  nothing  else.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  decide 
whether  or  not  the  40th  Congress 
showed  Mr.  Menard  any  special  favor 
or  fairness.  Regardless,  Mr.  Menard's 
election  and  his  subsequent  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  hallowed  hall  embody 
the  spirit  of  empowerment  that  still 
drives  the  African-American  commu- 
nity today. 

While  it  may  have  been  deemed  "too 
soon  to  admit  a  Negro  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress" in  1869,  African-Americans  took 
the  second  step  toward  full 
empowerment  1  year  later  in  1870  when 
Hiram  Revels  of  Mississippi  became  the 
first  black  to  serve  in  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  James 
Rainey  of  South  Carolina  became  the 
first  black  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Empowerment  in  Congress  continued 
through  1901  when  the  departure  of 
George  H.  White  of  North  Carolina 
marked  the  first  time  in  31  years  that 
African-Americans  were  not  rep- 
resentee. In  his  final  speech.  Congress- 
man White  remarked  prophetically: 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perhaps  the  Ne- 
groes' temporary  farewell  to  the  American 
Congress.  But  let  me  say.  phoenix  like,  he 
will  rise  up  someday  and  come  again.  These 
parting  words  are  in  behalf  of  an  outraged, 
heartbroken,  bruised  and  bleeding  people, 
but  God  fearing  people,  faithful,  industrious, 
loyal  people  .  .  .  rising  people  full  of  poten- 
tial. 

It  took  27  years,  but  the  election  of 
Oscar  Stanton  de  Priest  in  1928  by  vot- 
ers in  Illinois'  First  District  rekindled 
the  empowerment  of  African-Ameri- 
cans in  American  government  in  much 
the  same  way  Mr.  Menard's  election 
sparked  the  empowerment  of  African- 
Americans  with  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  in 
Louisiana  in  1868,  as  the  first  African- 
American  to  be  elected  to  Congress, 
and  his  historic  speech  125  years  ago. 

I  thank  you.  Madam  Speaker,  and  I 
thank  John  Willis  Menard. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES— ECONOMIC    RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication   from    the    President    of    the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and.  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Economic  Report  of  the  President 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate: 
America  has  always  thrived  on  change.  We 
have  used  the  opportunities  it  creates  to 
renew  ourselves  and  build  our  prosperity. 
But  for  too  long  and  in  too  many  ways,  our 
Nation  has  been  drifting. 

For  the  last  30  years,  family  life  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  breaking  down.  For  the  last  20 
years,  the  real  compensation  of  working 
Americans  has  grown  at  a  disappointing 
rate.  For  12  years  a  policy  of  trickle-down 
economics  built  a  false  prosperity  on  a 
mountain  of  Federal  debt.  As  a  result  of  our 
national  drift,  far  too  many  American  fami- 
lies, even  those  with  two  working  parents,  no 
longer  dream  the  American  dream  of  a  better 
life  for  their  children. 

In  1992.  the  American  people  demanded 
change.  A  year  ago.  I  sought  your  support  for 
a  comprehensive  short-term  and  long-term 
strategy  to  restore  the  promise  of  our  coun- 
try's economic  future.  You  responded,  and 
together  we  replaced  drift  and  gridlock  with 
renewal  and  reform.  Together  we  have  taken 
the  first  necessary  steps  to  restore  growth  in 
the  living  standards  of  all  Americans.  We 
have  created  a  sound  macroeconomic  envi- 
ronment and  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
future  economic  growth.  As  a  result  of  our 
efforts,  the  economy  is  now  on  a  path  of  ris- 
ing output,  increasing  employment,  and  fall- 
ing deficits. 

establishing  the  fiscal  conditions  for 

sustained  growth 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  living  well  beyond  its 
means— spending  much  more  than  it  has 
taken  in.  and  borrowing  the  difference.  The 
resulting  deficits  have  been  huge,  both  in 
sheer  magnitude  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  output.  Since  1981  the  Federal  debt 
has  been  growing  faster  than  the  economy, 
reversing  the  trend  of  the  previous  three  dec- 
ades. As  a  consequence  of  this  binge  of  defi- 
cit financing.  Federal  budget  deficits  have 
been  gobbling  up  an  inordinate  share  of  the 
Nation's  savings,  driving  up  real  long-term 
interests  rates,  discouraging  private  invest- 
ment, and  impeding  long-run  private  sector 
growth. 

On  August  10.  1993,  I  signed  the  historic 
budget  plan  that  you  passed  several  days 
earlier.  It  will  reduce  Federal  deficits  by 
more  than  $500  billion.  The  plan  is  a  bal- 
anced package  of  cuts  in  spending  and  in- 
creases in  revenues.  The  spending  cuts  are 
specific,  far-reaching,  and  genuine.  They  will 
reduce  discretionary  spending  by  over  12  per- 
cent in  real  terms  in  5  years.  The  plan  in- 
creases income  tax  rates  for  only  the  top  1.2 
percent  of  taxpayers,  the  group  of  Americans 
who  gained  the  most  during  the  1980s  and  are 
most  able  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit.  At  the  same  time,  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  will  help 
make  work  pay  for  up  to  15  million  Amer- 
ican families.  Nine  out  of  ten  small  busi- 
nesses will  benefit  from  more-generous  tax 


breaks  that  will  help  them  invest  and  grow. 
And  new.  targeted  capital  gains  tax  relief 
will  encourage  investment  in  new  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  deficit  reduction  plan  has  been  the 
principal  factor  in  the  dramatic  decline  in 
long-term  interest  rates  since  my  election  in 
November  1992.  Lower  interest  rates,  in  turn, 
have  sparked  an  investment-driven  economic 
expansion  that  has  created  more  private  sec- 
tor jobs  during  the  last  year  than  were  cre- 
ated during  the  previous  four.  The  fact  that 
investment  is  leading  the  recovery  is  good 
news  for  living  standards,  because  invest- 
ment is  the  key  to  productivity  growth  and 
hence  to  growth  in  real  incomes  for  all 
Americans. 

INVESTING  IN  OUR  NATION'S  FUTURE 

Laying  the  macroeconomic  groundwork  for 
sustained  growth  is  the  government's  first 
responsibility,  but  not  its  only  responsibil- 
ity. Government  also  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  providing  some  of  the  critical  raw  mate- 
rials for  economic  growth:  science  and  tech- 
nology, an  educated  and  well-trained  work 
force,  and  public  infrastructure.  For  much 
too  long  we  have  underinvested  in  these 
areas,  in  comparison  both  with  our  global 
competitors  and  with  our  own  economic  his- 
tory. Our  overall  budget  deficit  has  masked 
another,  equally  disturbing  deficit^-a  deficit 
in  the  kinds  of  public  investments  that  lay 
the  foundations  for  private  sector  prosperit.v. 

Like  private  investments,  well-chosen  pub- 
lic investments  raise  future  living  standards. 
As  a  consequence,  deficit  reduction  at  the 
expense  of  public  investment  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  self-defeating.  That  is 
why  our  budget  package  increases  much- 
needed  public  investment  even  as  it  takes 
steps  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  One  with- 
out the  other  will  not  work. 

With  the  help  of  the  Congress,  our  public 
investment  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  tech- 
nology, infrastructure,  the  environment,  and 
education  and  training  received  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  funding  we  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  We  increased  funding  for  such 
proven  successes  as  Head  Start  and  the  WIC 
program  in  the  human  resources  area,  and 
the  Advanced  Technology  Program  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  area  of  technological  research. 
We  also  launched  a  number  of  new  initia- 
tives, including  the  National  Service  pro- 
gram, a  new  program  of  empowerment  zones 
and  enterprise  communities  for  urban  and 
rural  development,  and  several  new  tech- 
nology programs,  including  the  Technology 
Reinvestment  Project,  designed  to  help  de- 
fense contractors  retool  to  serve  civilian 
markets.  We  increased  funding  for  research 
into  new  environmental  technologies.  In  ad- 
dition, we  developed  a  comprehensive,  cost- 
effective  Climate  Change  Action  Plan,  com- 
prising nearly  50  initiatives  to  reduce  U.S. 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  1990  levels  by 
the  year  2000. 

As  these  examples  bear  witness,  we  have 
made  significant  progress  on  our  investment 
agenda,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
We  will  have  to  work  together  to  find  room 
to  fund  essential  new  investments  even  as  we 
reduce  real  government  outlays  to  meet 
tight  annual  caps  on  discretionary  spending. 
This  will  not  be  easy.  But  it  is  essential,  for 
we  face  a  dual  challenge — we  must  fun- 
damentally change  the  composition  of  dis- 
cretionary spending  even  as  we  reduce  it  in 
real  terms. 

This  year  my  Administration  is  requesting 
funding  for  several  new  investment  initia- 
tives. Our  Goals  2000  proposal  will  encourage 
local  innovation  in  and  accelerate  the  pace 


of  school  reform.  It  will  link  world-class  aca- 
demic and  occupational  standards  to  grass- 
roots education  reforms  all  across  America. 
Our  School-to-Work  initiative  will  provide 
opportunities  for  post-secondary  training  for 
those  not  going  on  to  college.  Our  reemploy- 
ment and  training  program  will  streamline 
today's  patchwork  of  training  programs  and 
make  them  a  source  of  new  skills  for  people 
who  lose  their  jobs.  Finally,  our  proposed 
welfare  reform  will  provide  the  support,  job 
training,  and  child  care  necessary  to  move 
people  off  welfare  after  2  years.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  will  make  welfare  what  it  ought 
to  be:  a  second  chance,  not  a  way  of  life. 

REFORMING  OUR  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

This  year  we  will  also  make  history  by  re- 
forming the  Nation's  health  care  system.  We 
face  a  health  care  crisis  that  demands  a  solu- 
tion, both  for  the  health  of  our  citizens  and 
for  the  health  of  our  economy  over  the  long 
run.  The  United  States  today  spends  more  on 
health  care  relative  to  the  size  of  its  econ- 
omy than  any  other  advanced  industrial 
country.  Yet  we  insure  a  smaller  fraction  of 
our  population,  and  we  rank  poorly  on  im- 
portant overall  health  indicators  such  as  life 
expectancy  and  infant  mortality.  Over  15 
percent  of  Americans — nearly  39  million  peo- 
ple— were  uninsured  throughout  1992.  And 
tens  of  millions  more  have  inadequate  insur- 
ance or  risk  becoming  uninsured  should  they 
lose  their  jobs.  Meanwhile  health  care  costs 
continue  to  climb,  increasing  premiums  and 
medical  bills  for  American  families  and  ag- 
gravating budget  crises  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Both  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
have  concluded  that  unless  the  system  is  re- 
formed, rising  health  care  costs  will  begin 
pushing  the  Federal  budget  deficit  back  up- 
ward as  this  century  comes  to  a  close. 

Piecemeal  approaches  to  solving  our 
health  care  crisis  will  not  work.  If  we  simply 
squeeze  harder  on  Federal  health  spending, 
without  attempting  systemwide  reform, 
more  of  the  costs  of  covering  health  services 
guaranteed  by  the  government  will  be  shift- 
ed to  the  private  sector,  and  medical  care  for 
the  elderly,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  dis- 
abled will  be  put  at  risk.  Similarly,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  provide  universal  coverage  without 
complementary  measures  to  improve  com- 
petition and  sharpen  incentives  for  cost-con- 
scious decisions,  costs  will  continue  to  esca- 
late. 

Our  health  care  reform  proposal,  while 
bold  and  comprehensive,  builds  on  the 
strengths  of  our  current,  market-based  sys- 
tem. Our  approach  preserves  consumer 
choice  and  our  largely  employer-based  pri- 
vate insurance  arrangements.  It  relies  on 
market  competition  and  private  incentives, 
not  price  controls  and  bureaucracy,  to  pro- 
vide health  security  for  all  Americans,  to 
rein  in  health  care  costs,  and  to  solve  our 
long-run  budget  deficit  problem. 

OPENING  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Raising  the  living  standards  of  all  Ameri- 
cans is  the  fundamental  economic  goal  of  my 
Administration.  That  is  why  all  of  our  ini- 
tiatives in  international  trade  share  a  com- 
mon purpose:  to  open  markets  and  promote 
American  exports.  This  emphasis  on  exports 
is  driven  by  two  simple  facts.  First,  America 
is  part  of  an  increasingly  integrated  world 
economy  and  must  adapt  to  this  new  reality 
if  we  are  to  stay  on  top.  There  is  simply  no 
way  to  close  our  borders  and  return  to  the 
insular  days  of  the  1950s.  To  try  to  do  so 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility,  doomed  not 
only  to  fail  but  to  lower  living  standards  in 
the  process.  Second,  export  industries  offer 


the  kind  of  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs  the 
country  needs.  By  shifting  production  to- 
ward more  exports,  we  will  shift  the  com- 
position of  employment  toward  better  jobs. 
In  short,  to  realize  our  goal  of  higher  living 
standards  for  all  Americans,  we  must  com- 
pete, not  retreat. 

The  year  just  past  will  go  down  in  the  his- 
tory books  as  a  watershed  for  trade  liberal- 
ization. With  your  help,  we  enacted  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
which  links  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  together  in  the  world's  largest  mar- 
ketplace. We  also  successfully  completed  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  promises  to  add  as 
much  as  $100  billion  to  $200  billion  to  the  Na- 
tion's output  by  the  end  of  a  decade.  And  we 
are  now  on  a  course  of  increasing  trade  and 
investment  liberalization  with  the  rapidly 
growing  economies  of  East  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, which  will  be  a  major  .source  of  new  ex- 
port opportunities  for  American  products  in 
the  coming  years.  At  home  we  have  elimi- 
nated much  of  our  export  control  system  and 
have  rationalized  our  export  promotion  ac- 
tivities to  help  our  producers,  workers,  and 
farmers  increase  their  sales  around  the 
world. 

IMPROVING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

My  Administration  is  committed  to  im- 
proving the  Federal  government's  efficiency 
across  the  board.  The  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR).  completed  under  th?  bold 
leadership  of  Vice  President  Gore,  provides  a 
road  map  for  what  must  be  done.  The  NPR's 
report  shows  how  substantial  budgetary  sav- 
ings can  be  realized  by  making  existing  pro- 
grams more  efficient  and  cutting  those  that 
are  no  longer  necessary.  As  a  result  of  our  ef- 
forts to  reinvent  how  the  government  per- 
forms, we  will  reduce  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy by  252,000  positions,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  lowest  level  in  decades. 

My  Administration  is  also  committed  to 
reducing  the  burden  of  government  regula- 
tions by  improving  the  regulatory  review 
process.  My  Executive  Order  on  Regulatory 
Planning  and  Review  requires  that  all  new 
regulations  carefully  balance  costs  and  bene- 
fits, that  only  those  regulations  whose  bene- 
fits exceed  their  costs  be  adopted,  and  that 
in  each  case  the  most  cost-effective  regula- 
tions be  chosen. 

This  year  we  will  also  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  the  new  regulatory  frame- 
work required  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  national  information  superhighway. 
We  must  cooperate  with  the  private  sector  to 
connect  every  classroom,  every  library,  and 
every  hospital  in  America  to  this  highway  by 
the  year  2000.  Rapid  access  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced information  available  will  increase 
productivity  and  living  standards,  help  to 
educate  our  children,  and  help  health  provid- 
ers improve  medical  care  for  our  citizens. 

THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

An  economic  strategy  built  on  long-run  in- 
vestments will  not  bear  fruit  overnight.  But 
there  are  already  signs  that  our  policy  ini- 
tiatives are  beginning  to  P9.y  off.  Prospects 
for  sustained  economic  expansion  look  far 
brighter  now  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  when 
my  Administration  first  asked  for  your  sup- 
port. Growth  of  real  gross  domestic  product 
increased  steadily  over  the  course  of  1993. 
and  the  economic  expansion  has  continued 
into  1994.  Consumer  spending  should  remain 
healthy  because  of  continued  gains  in  em- 
ployment and  output,  and  investment  spend- 
ing should  remain  strong  because  of  low 
long-term  interest  rates  and  increasing  lev- 
els of  demand.  Low  interest  rates  will  also 


continue  to  support  the  recent  expansion  in 
residential  construction.  The  Administration 
forecasts  that  the  economy  will  grow  at  3 
percent  in  1994  and  will  remain  on  track  to 
create  8  million  jobs  over  4  years. 

As  1994  begins,  our  economy  is  strong  and 
growing  stronger.  With  continued  deficit  re- 
duction, more  public  investment,  a  reformed 
health  care  system,  increased  exports,  and  a 
reinvented  government,  we  can  create  the 
foundations  for  an  even  more  prosperous 
America. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  February  14.  1994. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blackwell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geph.^rdt)  for  today  before  2:30  p.m., 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHugh)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes each  day,  on  February  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Kingston,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  DeLauro)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  DeLauro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHugh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KING. 

Mr.  Dickey. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas. 

Mr.  OILMAN. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 
Mr.  CALLAHAN. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GINGRICH. 

Mr.  Baker  of  California. 
Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Gallo  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 
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Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  DeLauro)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  OWE.NS. 

Mr.  MORAN. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Towns  in  14  instances. 

Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Serrano  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Ms.  Norton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ortiz  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Clyburn  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY. 

Mr.  Bry.^nt. 

Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JEFFERSON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BILBRAY. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Natcher 

Mr.  Tejeda. 

Mr.  MFUME. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1994 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

H.R.  2339.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Technology-Related  Assist- 
ance for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Everglades 
National  Park  Protection  and  Expansion  Act 
of  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 


D  1920 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  24,  1994,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2594.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  obsolete  sub- 
marine Blueback  (SS-581)  to  the  Oregon  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry.  Portland.  OR. 
a  not-for-profit  corporation,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  7308:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2595.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Secretary's  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  a  plan  to  ad- 
just personnel  policies  to  permit  the  orderly 
promotion  of  officers  to  brigadier  general  or 
rear  admiral  (lower  halO:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  approved  a  guarantee  to 
support  the  sale  by  the  Boeing  Co.  of  com- 
mercial jet  aircraft  to  China  Southern  Air- 
lines. Guangzhou,  China,  in  the  amount  of 
$325,228,935:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2597.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  for 
Energy  Information  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled "Performance  Profiles  of  Major  Energy 
Producers  1992,""  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  7267; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2598.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Government  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  Corporation's  1993  an- 
nual report.  1994  legislative  report,  report  on 
employee  salaries  in  excess  of  Federal  execu- 
tive level  I,  and  report  on  the  performance  of 
passenger  routes  operated  during  fiscal  year 
1993.  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  548(b).  644(1)(B):  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  entitled.  "Pre- 
liminary Spectrum  Reallocation  Report;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2600.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released 
in  January  1994.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1993,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  current  year  (if  any)  and  the  budget 
year  provided  by  H.R.  3759,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-578):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1993.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  in  compliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1993.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Ameri- 
ca's Heritage  Abroad,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspector 


general  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor.  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1993.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2607.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1993, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  implementation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1993.  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  715b:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  informational  copies  of  the  re- 
ports of  building  project  survey  for  Ames, 
lA;  Lower  Manhatten.  NY;  Upper  Manhatten. 
NY;  and  Amarillo,  TX.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
606(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled.  "National  Highway  Sys- 
tem Designation  Act  of  1994";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  effective  De- 
cember 26.  1993,  the  danger  pay  rate  for  all 
areas  in  Sudan  was  designated  at  the  15  per- 
cent level,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5928;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2632.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  eco- 
nomic report,  together  with  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1022(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103- 
178):  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calender,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  366.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6)  to  ex- 
tend for  6  years  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  certain  other  purposes  (Rept. 
103-426).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor  of  North   Carolina,    Mr.    Sten- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Young    of   Alaska.    Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Stupak,  Mr.  Shu- 
8TER.   Mr.   Stump,   Mr.   Pombo.   Mr. 
Brewster.      Mr.      Callahan.      Mr. 
HuTTO,    Mr.    Ortiz.    Mr.    Laughlin, 
Mrs.    Bentley.    Mr.    Bonilla,    Mr. 
Cunningham.  Ms.  Danner,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, and  Mr.  Packard): 
H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  require  certain  Federal 
agencies    to   protect   the   rights   of  private 
property  owners;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,   Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ALLARD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PENNY): 
H.R.  3876.   A  bill  to  set  forth  the  appro- 
priate budgetary  treatment  of  the  health  re- 
form program;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Ms.  BYRNE: 
H.R.  3877.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
which  comply  with  certain  requirements:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CLEMENT,  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 

SUNDQUIST): 

H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  require- 
ment of  informed  consent  regarding  the  use 
of  human  subjects  in  research  conducted  or 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  DeLAURO  (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Franks 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Wise, 
Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mrs.  Meek  of  Florida.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Ham- 
burg. Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Cop- 
persmith, Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Velazqi'ez,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Olver, 
Mr.  HcfER.  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms.  Kap- 

TUR,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Ms.  SLAUGH- 
TER. Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Pete  Geren 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Reed.  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Farr,  Ms.  ESHOO,  Ms.  Woolsey, 
Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Ms.  Wa- 
ters, Ms.  English  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Pastor,  Mr.  Clement.  Ms.  Roybal- 
Allard.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Ms.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Clapton,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Holden,  Mr. 
Leach,  and  Mr.  Kleczka): 
H.R.  3879.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  coins  to  commemorate  the  1995  Special 
Olympics  World  Games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Talent. 
Mr.  Istook.  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Inglis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Linder,  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  and  Mr. 
Boehner): 
H.R.  3880.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  from  finding 


that  a  State  Medicaid  plan  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  solely  on  the  grounds  that  the  plan  does 
not  cover  abortions  for  pregnancies  resulting 
from  an  act  of  rape  or  incest  if  coverage  for 
such  abortions  is  inconsistent  with  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  provid- 
ing financial   assistance   to   small   business 
concerns    engaged    in   media-related    indus- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  GALLO  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers   of    Kansas,    Mr.    Zimmer.    Mr. 
Saxton.   Mr.   Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Knollenberg,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Baker 
of    Louisiana.    Mr.    Manzullo,    Mr. 
Canady,  Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Portman, 
and  Mr.  Machtley): 
H.R.  3882.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
consider  the  job  impact  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  legislation  before  such 
legislation  takes  effect:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEVY  (for  himself,  Mr.  QuiNN. 
Mr.  King.  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.     Oilman,    Ms.     Molinari.     Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Houghton. 
Mr.   Machtley.   Mr.   Bilirakis.   Mr. 
McCollum.       Ms.       Kaptur.       Mr. 
Torkildsen.  and  Mr.  Diaz-Balart): 
H.R.  3883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  a  firearm  with  the  intent  to 
commit  a  violent  crime,  and  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  for  a  violation  that  results  in 
death;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MALONEY: 
H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  Federal  funds  for  fos- 
ter care  and  adoption  assistance,  that  States 
require  State  agencies,  in  considering  appli- 
cations to  adopt  certain  foster  children,  to 
give  preference  to  applications  of  a  foster 
parent  or  caretaker  relative  of  the  child;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  3885.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  promulgate 
fire  safety  standards  for  cigarettes  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Flower  Garden  Banks  National  Marine 
Sanctuary;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  convey  the  vessel 
U.S.S.  Sphinx  to  the  Rio  Grande  Military 
Museum  for  use  as  a  military  museum;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.    3888.    A    bill    to   amend   the   United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  improve  the 
programs  for  public  and  Indian  housing,  and 
for  other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  chapter  15  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
provision  prohibiting  certain  State  and  local 
employees  from  seeking  elective  office:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SCHAEFER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
VENTO.  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.      Boucher,      Ms.      Dunn.      Mr. 


Costello,  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Ms.  FuRSE.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hefley. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka,   Mr.    Klein,    Mr.    Markey.    Mr. 
McDermott.      Mr.      MORAN.      Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  McInnis.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mrs.  Mink 
of  Hawaii.   Mr.   Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.    Walsh.    Mr.    Wolf,    and    Mr. 
Underwood): 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  4,  1994,  as  "National  Trails  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  in  the  public  schools:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Fogu- 
ETTA.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Owens. 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.   Mr.   BONIOR,   Ms.   Eddie 
Bernice    Johnson    of    Texas.     Ms. 
FuRSE.    Ms.    Velazquez    and.    Mr. 
Washington): 
H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
comprehensive   health  care   reform   legisla- 
tion that  is  enacted  should  provide  for  an- 
nual screenings  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age  for  lead  poisoning:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself.  Mr.  Oil- 
man. Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Maloney.  and  Mr. 
Deutschi: 
H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President   should   not   have   granted   diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  former  Yugoslav 
Republic  of  Macedonia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TOWNS  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Ms.  Velazquez,  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich): 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  inclusion  in  any  comprehensive  bene- 
fits  package   under   health   care   reform   of 
mammography  screenings  for  women  under 
the  age  of  50;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

287.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  relative  to  the  renewable  oxygenate 
standard:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

288.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative 
to  the  redefinition  of  the  political  formula  of 
Commonwealth:  to  the  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

289.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  Equal  Rig-hts  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

290.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LEVY: 

H.R.  3890.   A  bill  to  renew  design  patent 
numbered  251.990,  relating  to  a  word  game 
board,  for  a  period  of  10  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  TEJEDA: 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  awarding  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Rudolph  Salais  Vela;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  28:  Ms.  McKlNNEY. 

H.R.  55;  Mr.  BoRSKl. 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  167:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr. 
Gallegly,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  216:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  PARKER,  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyo- 
ming. Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Saxton.  and 
Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.R.  417;  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  SWETT,  and  Mr. 
Cramer. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  BAKER  of  California. 

H.R.  512;  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  591;  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  630:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  654;  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Skkkn.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Barlow. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Archer,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hobson.  Ms.  Roy- 
bal-Allard.  Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Hoekstra. 

H.R.  657:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Crapo.  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  676:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
and  Mr.  Barlow. 

H.R.  794;  Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Eshoo.  and  Mr. 
Applegate. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Owens. 
and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  962;  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Saxton,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  Santorl'M. 

H.R.  1155:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  1309;  Mr.  KLfG  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1349;  Mr.  Santorum  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  1354;  Mr.  Schumer,  Ms.  Brown  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Deutsch,  Ms.  W.\ters.  and  Mr. 
DeFazio. 


H.R.  1391:  Mr.  Vale.ntine,  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  and  Mr.  Moran. 

H.R.  1423;  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Baker  of  California.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Sa.ntorum,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Sang.meister. 

H.R.  1455:  Mr.  SWETT  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1496:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1534:  Mr.  DiXON. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  1572;  Mr.  Grams. 

H.R.  1671:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Pastor,  and  Mr. 
Goodling. 

H.R.  1702:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1709;  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr. 
PosHARD,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  1719:  Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and 
Mr.  SOLO.MON. 

H.R.  1765;  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  1793:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Maine. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Coleman  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  1968:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  1986;  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  2019;  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.R.  2091:  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsm. 

H.R.  2135:  Mr.  Pastor. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  21.52:  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 

H.R.  2268;  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Baesler,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  2271:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2292;  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

H.R.  2418:  Mr.  Ehlers.  Mr.  Under.  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  2467:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  BARRETT  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
ISTOOK,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lazio,  Ms.  Lowey, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Ms.  ScHENK,  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  2638;  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  2649:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey, 

H.R.  2671;  Ms.  DUNN. 

H.R.  2721:  Mrs.  Meek  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo, and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  2790:  Mr.  CONYERS  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2862;  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  2863:  Mr.  NADLER. 

H.R.  2886:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2896:  Mr.  Levy  and  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  2898;  Mr.  DixON. 

H.R.  2929;  Mr.  Lazio. 

H.R.  2930:  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  FOGLIETTA, 
Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Faleo.mavaega  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  2959:  Mr.  PACKARD,  Mr.  POMBO,  Mr. 
Baker  of  California.  Ms.  Shepherd.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Ms. 
Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3031;  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  3121;  Mrs.  Thurman. 

H.R.  3248:  Mr.  HiNCHEY. 

H.R.  3266:  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Michel.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Orton, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Ehlers.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California.  Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 


Gekas.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas, 

H.R.  3322:  Mr.  THOMPSON. 

H.R.  3333:  Mr.  ROYCE. 

H.R.  3367:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.R.  3372:  Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr.  LANCASTER,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Clyburn.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pickett,  Ms. 
Eshoo,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Quinn,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sotft. 
Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Spratt.  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. 

H.R.  3397:  Mr.  MiNGE.  Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii, 
and  Mr.  Menendez. 

H.R.  3461:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3462:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  3463;  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  3472:  Mr.  PARKER.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  and  Ms.  Byrne. 

H.R.  3490;  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  BROWN  of 
California.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  3492;  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Mr.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  3519;  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3526;  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

BiLBRAY. 

H.R.  3534:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  and 
Ms.  Harman. 

H.R.  3546:  Mr.  ROSE,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida.  Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr. 
BOEHNER,  Mr.  KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  3626;  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  3633:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  and  Mr.  Manzullo. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Quinn,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Paxon,  and  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.R.  3656:  Mr.  WYDEN  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3660:  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  HoYER. 

H.R.  3685;  Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Boehner,  and  Mrs.  Lowey. 

H.R.  3706;  Mr.  DixoN.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3720;  Mr.  GUTIERREZ  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  3757;  Mr.  LANCASTER  and  Mr.  GUNDER- 
SON. 

H.R.  3762;  Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Mink  of  Ha- 
waii, Mr.  LiNDER,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  3783;  Mr.  Hughes  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  3789:  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.R.  3810:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Pete 
Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. 

H.R.  3814;  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Levy,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Torkildsen, 
and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  3851:  Mr.  Ki.ng,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Tal- 
ent, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McInnis,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3860;  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Linder,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Calvert. 

H.R.  3862;  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
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Roberts.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon, and  Mr.  Tanner. 
H.R.  3872;  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  Thurman. 
H.J.  Res.  21;  Mr.  Torkildsen. 
H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Solomon. 
H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Ehlers. 
H.J.  Res.  173:  Mr.  DeLay. 
H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pick- 
le. Mr.  HOB.SON.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mrs.  Thurman,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.   Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
GOODL.ATTE,    Mr.    Olver,    Mr.    Barlow,    Mr. 
Glickman,  Ms.  Danner,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,    Ms.    Margolies-Mezvinsky, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and 
Mr.  Knollenberg. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky, Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Fish,  Ms. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  BiLBRAY,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Traficant,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.J.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mrs.  Meek  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der. 
H.  Con.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Farr. 
H.  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  TUCKER  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.  Con.  Res.  150:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Castle. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Regula,  and 
Mr.  Pickett. 

H.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Ms,  Lowey,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Sa.ngmeister, 
Mr.  Ha.milton,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr. 
Hefley,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr, 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Ms.  Cantwell, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Ms.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Ehlers,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mrs,  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  INSLEE,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Ms.  Schenk,  Mr.  Clement,  and 
Ms.  Shepherd. 

H.  Res.  343;  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  LaRocco,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 
H.  Res.  354;  Mr.  Torkildsen. 
H.  Res.  362:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Ms.  Schenk,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mrs.  Meek  of  Florida,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Manton,  and 
Ms.  Shepherd. 
H.  Res:  365;  Mr.  Klug  and  Mr.  Poshard. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities.  Washington.  DC,  relative  to 
expressing  condolences  at  the  passing  of 
former  Speaker  ONeill;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Embassy  of  Ethiopia,  Washington,  DC,  rel- 
ative to  expressing  condolences  at  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Speaker  O'Neill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

73.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charge  d'affaires  of 
the  Embassy  of  Ireland,  relative  to  express- 
ing condolences  at  the  passing  of  former 
Speaker  O'Neill;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Tokyo,  Japan,  rel- 
ative to  expressing  condolences  at  the  pass- 
ing of  former  Speaker  O'Neill:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kansas  Republic 
State  Committee,  Topeka,  KS.  relative  to 
the  proposed  Federal  Health  Security  Act: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Education 
and  Labor. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause   6   of  rule   XXIII.   pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
—On    page    218.    line    10.    strike    subsection 
2124(e)  in  its  entirety. 

—On  page  735,  line  6,  insert  "institutional  " 
after  "nonprofit". 

—On  page  737,  line  13,  insert  "institutional" 
after  "nonprofit". 

—On  page  762,  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  section  and  redesignate  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"SEC.    9508.    GENERAL    PROVISION    REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT  NONPUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit,  allow,  encourage,  or  authorize  any 
federal  control  over  any  aspect  of  any  pri- 
vate, religious,  or  home  school  that  does  not 
receive  funds  under  the  Act.  This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  bar  private,  reli- 
gious, or  home  schools  from  participation  in 
programs  or  services  under  the  Act". 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
—At  the  end  of  Title  VIII.  add  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress.  20  U.S.C.  section  241).  This 
section  shall  be  designated  "Section  8015. 
Education  of  children  where  local  agencies 
cannot  support  facilities." 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska: 
—Page  413.  strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  17. 

—Page  413,  line  18,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(1)". 

—Page  414.  line  6.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

—Page  414.  line  12,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(3)". 

—Page  414,  line  18,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

—Page  414,  line  22,  strike  "(6)  "  and  insert 
"(5)". 

—Page  415,  line  1,  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 
—Page  416,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following; 


"(c)  GovER,\OR's  Funds.- A  State's  appli- 
cation under  this  section  shall  also  conUin  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  use  of  funds 
under  section  4103A  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer that  includes— 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer's measurable  goals  and  objectives  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  to  be  used  for  assess- 
ing and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward 
meeting  those  goals  and  objectives; 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  coordinate  his  or  her  activi- 
ties under  this  part  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  other  State  agencies 
and  organizations  involved  with  drug  and  vi- 
olence prevention  efforts; 

"(3)  a  description  of  how  funds  reserved 
under  section  4103A  will  be  used  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  school-based  pre- 
vention efforts  and  services  and  how  those 
funds  will  be  used  to  serve  populations  not 
normally  served  by  the  SUte  educational 
agency,  such  as  school  dropouts  and  youth  in 
detention  centers; 

■(4)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  award  funds  under  section 
4103A  and  a  plan  for  monitoring  the  perform- 
ance of,  and  providing  technical  assistance 
to,  recipients  of  such  funds:  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  how  funds  will  be  used 
to  support  community-wide  comprehensive 
drug  and  violence  prevention  planning. 
—Page  416,  line  24.  strike  "the  total  amount" 
and  insert  "an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the  total  amount". 
—Page  419,  line  14,  strike  "(1)". 
—Page  419,  strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  21. 
—Page  422,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following; 

"SEC.  4103A.  GOVERNOR'S  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Use  of  Fu.vds.— d)  An  amount  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated 
to  a  State  under  section  4101  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  such  State  for  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention programs  and  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(2)  A  chief  executive  officer  shall  use  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  drug  abuse  resistance 
education  programs  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e). 

"(3)  A  chief  executive  officer  may  use  no 
more  than  five  percent  of  the  20  percent  of 
the  total  amount  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  administrative  costs  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  such  ofTicer  under 
this  section. 
"(b)  Advisory  Panel.— 
"(1)  Establishment.— 
••(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  a  chief  executive  officer 
shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  plan  for  the  use  of  funds  re- 
served under  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(B)  Exception.— The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  State  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement under  subparagraph  (A)  if  such 
State,  on  or  before  January  1.  1994.  has  es- 
tablished an  independent  agency  as  described 
in  section  4103(a)(2)(A). 

■'(2)  Plan.— The  advisory  panel  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  develop  a  plan 
under  which— 

"(A)  existing  drug  and  violence  prevention 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  the 
State  (including  activities  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies   and    community-based    organizations) 
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that  are  determined  by  the  panel  to  be  suc- 
cessful are  continued,  or.  where  appropriate, 
coordinated  with  new  protcrams.  projects, 
and  activities  established  and  carried  out 
with  funds  reserved  under  subsection  (axl); 
and 

••(B)  technical  assistance  and  training  is 
provided  to  local  educational  agencies,  con- 
sortia of  such  agencies,  and  partnerships 
consisting  of  such  agencies  and  community- 
based  organizations,  for  drug  and  violence 
prevention,  community  outreach,  and  mobi- 
lization and  coordination  of  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  other  drug  prevention  program- 
ming. 

••(3)  MEETINGS.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
meet  at  least  once  every  2  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  plan  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and 
evaluating  the  use  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

'•(4)  Membership.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  9  members,  but  not 
more  than  12  members,  including  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Stale  (or  the  des- 
ignee of  such  chief  executive  officer)  and  at 
least  1  individual  appointed  by  such  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  from  each  of  the  following 
categories: 

••(i)  Parents. 

"(ii)  Students. 

••(iii)  Chief  state  school  officers  (or  their 
designees). 

•■(iv)  School  administrators  or  teachers. 

••(V)  Substance  abuse  prevention  workers 
or  administrators. 

••(vi)  Community-based  providers. 

■•(viii)  Law  enforcement  officers  or  district 
attorneys. 

"(ix)  Mayors,  city  councilpersons.  or  coun- 
ty commissioners. 

"(B)  Political  affiliation.— Not  more 
than  ' /■!  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  panel 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

■■(C)  Com PENS.^TION.— Members  of  the  advi- 
sory panel  shall  serve  without  pay. 

■•(5)  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.— The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  advisory  panel 
shall  be  paid  for  from  the  State  administra- 
tive funds  under  subsection  (a)(2) 

••(C)    PROGRAMS    AUTHORIZED.— (1>    A    Chief 

executive  officer  shall  use  funds  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  parent  groups,  community  action 
and  job  training  agencies,  community-based 
organizations,  and  other  public  entities  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  Such  grants 
or  contracts  shall  support  programs  and  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (d)  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  are  not  normally  served 
by  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  for 
populations  that  need  special  services  or  ad- 
ditional resources  (such  as  preschoolers, 
youth  in  juvenile  detention  facilities,  run- 
away or  homeless  children  and  youth,  and 
dropouts),  or  both. 

••(2)  Grants  or  contracts  awarded  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  a  peer  re- 
view process. 

•■(d)  AUTHORIZED  Activities.— Grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  used 
for  programs  and  activities  such  as — 

••(1)  disseminating  information  about  drug 
and  violence  prevention; 

■■(2)  training  parents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, judicial  officials,  social  service  provid- 
ers, health  service  providers  and  community 
leaders  about  drug  and  violence  prevention, 
education,  early  intervention,  counseling,  or 
rehabilitation  referral: 

■•(3)  developing  and  implementing  com- 
prehensive, community-based  drug  and  vio- 
lence prevention  programs  that  link  commu- 


nity resources  with  schools  and  integrate 
services  involving  education,  vocational  and 
job  skills  training,  law  enforcement,  health, 
mental  health,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices; 

••(4)  planning  and  implementing  drug  and 
violence  prevention  activities  that  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  State  agencies  with  those 
of  the  State  educational  agency  and  its  local 
educational  agencies: 

••(5)  activities  to  protect  students  traveling 
to  and  from  school; 

■■(6)  developing  and  implementing  strate- 
gies to  prevent  illegal  gang  activity: 

■•(7)  coordinating  and  conducting  commu- 
nity-wide violence  and  safety  assessments 
and  surveys:  and 

•■(8)  evaluating  programs  and  activities 
under  this  section. 

■•(e)  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
Programs.— (1)  A  chief  executive  officer 
shall  use  funds  reserved  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  consortium  with  entities  which  have  expe- 
rience in  assisting  school  districts  to  provide 
instruction  to  students  grades  kindergarten 
through  6  to  recognize  and  resist  pressures 
that  influence  such  students  to  use  con- 
trolled substances,  as  defined  in  Schedules  1 
and  II  of  section  202  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  the  possession  or  distribution  of 
which  is  unlawful  under  such  Act,  or  bev- 
erage alcohol,  such  as  Project  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education,  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2). 

••(2)  A  local  educational  agency  in  consor- 
tium with  an  entity  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  such  local 
educational  agency  in  consortium  with  an 
entity  will  use  assistance  provided  under 
such  grant  to  provide  or  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  that  shall  include— 

■■(A)  drug  abu.se  resistance  education  in- 
struction for  students  grades  kindergarten 
through  6  that  is  designed  to  teach  students 
to  recognize  and  resist  pressures  to  experi- 
ment that  influence  such  children  to  use 
controlled  substances,  as  defined  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  beverage  alcohol,  including  in- 
struction in  the  following  areas— 

■■(i)  drug  use  and  misuse: 

"(ii)  understanding  the  consequences  of 
drug  abuse: 

••(iii)  resistance  techniques: 

•'(iv)  assertive  response  styles: 

••(V)  managing  stress  without  taking  drugs; 

••(Vi)  decisionmaking  and  risk  taking; 

•■(vii)  media  influences  on  drug  use; 

••(viii)  positive  alternatives  to  drug  abuse 
behavior; 

••(ix)  interpersonal  and  communication 
skills; 

••(X)  self-esteem  building  activities:  and 

"(xi)  resistance  to  peer  pressure  and  gang 
pressure; 

"(B)  provisions  for  parental  involvement; 

••(C)  classroom  instruction  by  uniformed 
law  enforcement  officials: 

••(D)  the  use  of  positive  student  leaders  to 
influence  .younger  students  not  to  use  drugs; 

••(E)  an  emphasis  on  activity-oriented 
techniques  designed  to  encourage  student- 
generated  responses  to  problem-.solving  situ- 
ations: and 

••(F)  the  awarding  of  a  certificate  of 
achievement  to  each  student  who  partici- 
pates in  a  drug  abuse  resistance  education 
program. 

••(3)  Amounts  received  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  any  local  educational  agency  or  entity 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  not  to  sup- 
plant, the  amount  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  expended  for  the  support  of 
projects  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 


—Page  427.  line  24.  strike  •under  this  part; 

and'^  and  in.sert  •under  this  part."*. 

—Page  428,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  follows 

through  line  3. 

—  Page  431.  strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows 

through  line  15  on  page  433. 

—Page  433,  line  16,  strike  •(d)"  and  insert 

"(c)". 

By  Mr.  BOEHNER: 
—Page  66.  after  line  18.  insert  the- following 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 
"SEC.  1 1 16.  SCHOOL  CHOICE. 

••(a)  Choice  Programs.- a  local  education 
agenc.v  may  use  funds  under  this  part,  in 
combination  with  other  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  to  develop  and  im- 
plement choice  programs,  for  children  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  title,  which  per- 
mit parents  to  select  the  public  school  that 
their  children  will  attend. 

••(b)  Choice  Plan.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  chooses  to  implement  a  school 
choice  plan  shall  first  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  includes  assurances  that — 

••(1)  all  eligible  students  across  grade  lev- 
els will  have  equal  access  to  the  program; 

"(2)  the  program  does  not  include  schools 
which  follow  a  racially  discriminatory  pol- 
ic.v: 

••(3)  describe  how  the  school  will  use  re- 
sources under  this  part  and  from  other 
sources  to  implement  such  components; 

■•(4)  describe  how  the  school  will  provide 
individual  student  assessment  results,  in- 
cluding an  interpretation  of  such  results,  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  who  participates  in  the 
assessment  required  by  section  1111(b)(3); 

••(5)  the  plan  will  be  developed  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  community  to  be  served 
and  individuals  who  will  carry  it  out.  includ- 
ing teachers,  principals,  and  other  staff,  par- 
ents, and,  if  the  plan  relates  to  a  secondary 
school,  students  from  the  school; 

••(6)  the  plan  will  be  made  available  to  par- 
ents and  the  public;  and 

••(7)  the  program  shall  not  include  schools 
that  do  not  receive  funds  under  this  title. 
—Page  66,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 

-SEC.  1 1 16.  SCHOOL  CHOICE. 

••(a)  Choice  Programs.— a  local  education 
agency  may  use  funds  under  this  part,  in 
combination  with  other  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  to  develop  and  im- 
plement choice  programs,  for  children  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  title,  which  per- 
mit parents  to  select  the  public  school  that 
their  children  will  attend. 

••(b)  Choice  Plan,  a  local  educational 
agency  that  chooses  to  implement  a  school 
choice  plan  shall  first  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  includes  assurances  thatr— 

••(1)  all  eligible  students  across  grade  lev- 
els will  have  equal  access  to  the  program; 

••(2)  the  program  does  not  include  schools 
which  follow  a  racially  discriminatory  pol- 
icy: 

••(3)  describe  how  the  school  will  use  re- 
sources under  this  part  and  from  other 
sources  to  implement  such  components: 

••(4)  describe  how  the  school  will  provide 
individual  student  asses.sment  results,  in- 
cluding an  interpretation  of  such  results,  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  who  participates  in  the 
assessment  required  by  section  1111(b)(3); 

"(5)  the  plan  will  be  developed  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  community  to  be  served 
and  individuals  who  will  carry  it  out.  includ- 
ing teachers,  principals,  and  other  staff,  par- 
ents, and,  if  the  plan  relates  to  a  secondary 
school,  students  from  the  school:  and 

••(6)  the  plan  will  be  made  available  to  par- 
ents and  the  public. 


—Beginning  on  page  190.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  194  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  240.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  264  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  264,  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  272  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  272.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  284.  strike  line  9  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  290  (and 
redesignate  the  sub.sequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  290.  strike  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  293. 

Page  350.  strike  line  13. 
—Beginning  on  page  354,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  363  (and 
redesignate    the    subsequent    parts    accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  367.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  372.  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  398,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  404,  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  456.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  15  on  page  458  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  768.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  776 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  776,  strike  line  8  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  798  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  870.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  20  on  page  875  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  190,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  194  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  240,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  264  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  264,  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  272  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  272,  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  284.  strike  line  9  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  290  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  290.  strike  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  293. 

—  Beginning  on  page  354.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  363  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 


—Beginning  on  page  367.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  372,  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  404,  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  456.  strike  line  5  and  all 
thivt  follows  through  line  15  on  page  458  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  768.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  776 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  776,  strike  line  8  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  798  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  190.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  194  (and 
redesignate  the  sub.sequent  sections  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  272.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

-  Beginning  on  page  367,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  372.  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  sub.sequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

-  Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  404,  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  870,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  20  on  page  875  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  190.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  194  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  .sections  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  272,  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  sub.sequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

-Beginning  on  page  367,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  372,  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  sub.sequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  404,  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingl.v). 

Beginning  on  page  240.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  264  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 


—  Beginning  on  page  264.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  272  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subpai^ts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  272.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

-  Beginning  on  page  284.  strike  line  9  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  290  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  290.  strike  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  293. 

Beginning  on  page  354.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  363  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  367.  strike  line  1  anil  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  372.  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  I  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  404.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  367,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

-Beginning  on  page  372,  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  .subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

Beginning  on  page  404.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  776.  strike  line  8  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  798  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  190.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  194  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  240,  strike  line  2  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  264  (and 
redesignate  the  .sub.sequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  264.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  272  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

-Beginning  on  page  272.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  284  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  .subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

-Beginning  on  page  284.  strike  line  9  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  5  on  page  290  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  subparts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  290.  strike  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  293. 

—  Page  350.  strike  line  13. 

—Beginning  on  page  354,  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  363  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—  Beginning  on  page  367.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  372  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 
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—Beginning  on  page  372.  strike  line  20  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page  397 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  398.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  21  on  page  404  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  404.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  406 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

— Beginning  on  page  456.  strike  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  15  on  page  458  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  768.  strike  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  7  on  page  776 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  776.  strike  line  10  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  12  on  page  791 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  791.  strike  line  13  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  798 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Beginning  on  page  870.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  20  on  page  875  (and 
redesignate  the  subsequent  parts  accord- 
ingly). 

By  Mr.  CASTLE: 
—Page  112.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  "150  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil  pay- 
ment with  funds  available"  and  insert  "150 
percent  of  the  amount  that  the  State  would 
otherwise  have  received,  without  application 
of  the  State  minimum". 

—Page  114.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  "150  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  per  pupil  pay- 
ment made  with  funds  available"  and  insert 
"150  percent  of  the  amount  that  the  State 
would  otherwise  have  received,  without  ap- 
plication of  the  State  minimum". 

By  Mr.  CONDIT: 
— Page  39.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following 
new    paragraph    (and    redesignate    accord- 
ingly): 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  model  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  that  impose  re- 
quirements on  States,  local  education  agen- 
cies, and  schools  (whether  it  be  the  actual 
development  of  the  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  or  actions  taken  to  meet  the 
standards)  shall  be  treated  as  recommenda- 
tions to  the  States,  local  education  agencies, 
and  schools  and  compliance  with  such  provi- 
sions shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  local  education  agencies,  and  schools 
until  the  costs  of  implementing  such  provi- 
sions are  fully  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

—Page  762.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  accordingly): 

"SEC.  9508.  PROVISIONS  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  VOL- 
UNTARY UNTIL  FULLY  FUNDED. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  provisions  relating  to  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  impose  re- 
quirements on  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  (whether  the  development  of  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  or  actions  taken  to 
meet  such  standards)  shall  be  treated  as  rec- 
ommendations to  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  compliance  with  such 
provisions  shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
until  the  costs  of  implementing  such  provi- 
sions are  fully  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

By  Mr.  COX: 
—After  section  9507,  insert  the  following  new 
section  and  redesignate  subsequent  sections 
accordingly: 


"Sec.  9508.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  a  parent 
to  teach  his  or  her  child." 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
—In  Title  VIII: 

On  page  729  strike  "Section  8014.  lines  15- 
24" 
—On  page  730  strike  "lines  1-21". 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
"On  page  55.  line  22.  redesignate  paragraph 
(G)  as  paragraph  (H)  and  insert  a  new  para- 
graph (G)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(G)  Strategies  to  ensure  that  the  health 
and  welfare  needs  of  children  from  migratory 
families  are  addres.sed. 

—On  page  55.  line  1.  insert  after  "students", 
"and  children  from  migratory  families". 
—On  page  59.  line  14.  insert  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  report  no  later 
than  December  31.  1997  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
on  how  schoolwide  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  from  migratory  families." 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
—Page  762.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 

-SEC.  9508.   PROHIBITION  AGAINST   FUNDS   FOR 
PROTECTED  PRAYER 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law.  no 
funds  made  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  this  Act.  or  any 
other  Act.  shall  be  available  to  any  State  or 
local  educational  agency  which  has  a  policy 
of  denying  or  which  effectively  prevents  par- 
ticipation in.  constitutionally  protected 
prayer  in  public  .schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  State  nor  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  require  any  person  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  constitutionally  protected  prayer 
in  such  public  schools.". 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
—Page  439,  strike  paragraph  (1)  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  drug  and  violence  preven- 
tion" means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  drugs,  prevention, 
early  intervention,  rehabilitation  referral,  or 
education  related  to  the  illegal  u.se  of  alco- 
hol, the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  con- 
trolled, illegal,  addictive,  or  harmful  sub- 
stances, including  inhalants  and  anabolic 
steroids;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  violence,  the  pro- 
motion of  school  .safety,  such  that  students 
and  school  personnel  are  free  from  violent 
and  disruptive  acts,  including  sexual  harass- 
ment, on  school  premises,  going  to  and  from 
school,  and  at  school-sponsored  activities, 
through  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
school  environment  that  is  free  of  weapons 
and  fosters  individual  responsibility  an(J  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 
—Page  408,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 
paragraph  (and  redesignated  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly): 

"(6)  Every  day  approximately  3,000  chil- 
dren start  smoking  for  the  first  time  and  30 
percent  of  all  high  school  .seniors  are  .smok- 
ers. Half  of  all  new  smokers  begin  before  the 
age  of  14,  90  percent  before  the  age  of  21.  and 
the  average  age  of  the  first  u.se  of  smokeless 
tobacco  products  is  under  the  age  of  10.  Use 
of  tobacco  products  has  been  linked  to  seri- 
ous health  problems.  However,  because  the 
nicotine  in  tobacco  is  an  addictive  sub- 
stance, many  tobacco  users  find  it  difficult 
to  stop  using  tobacco  once  they  have  started. 
Drug  education  and  prevention  programs 
that  include  tobacco  have  been  effective  in 
reducing  teenage  use  of  tobacco.  Drug  pre- 
vention   programs    for   youth    that   address 


only  controlled  drugs  send  an  erroneous  mes- 
sage that  the  use  of  tobacco  does  not  have 
adverse  consequences.  To  be  credible,  mes- 
sages opposing  illegal  drug  use  by  youth 
should  also  address  other  harmful  sub- 
stances. 

—Page  439,  strike  subsection  (1).  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  'drug  and  violence  preven- 
tion" means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  drugs,  prevention, 
early  intervention,  rehabilitation  referral,  or 
education  related  to  the  illegal  use  of  alco- 
hol, the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  con- 
trolled, illegal,  addictive,  or  harmful  sub- 
stances, including  inhalants  and  anabolic 
steroids;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  violence,  the  pro- 
motion of  school  .safety,  such  that  students 
and  school  personnel  are  free  from  violent 
and  disruptive  acts,  including  sexual  harass- 
ment, on  school  premi.ses.  going  to  and  from 
school,  and  at  school-spon.sored  activities, 
through  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
school  environment  that  is  free  of  weapons 
and  fosters  individual  responsibility  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 
By  Mr.  KNGEL: 

Title  III.  Part  E.  .section  3502: 
"SEC.  3502.  SHORT  TITl-E. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Communit.y 
Arts  Partnership  Act  of  1994'". 

(a)  POINDINGS. 

"Congress  finds  that^- 

"(1)  with  local  .school  budgets  cut  there  are 
inadequate  arts  programs  available  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  schools; 

"(2)  the  arts  promote  progress  in  academic 
subjects  as  shown  by  research  conducted  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

"(3)  the  arts  acce.ss  multiple  human 
intelligences  and  develop  higher-order  think- 
ing skills; 

"(4)  the  arts  generate  self-esteem  and  posi- 
tive emotional  responses  to  learning;  and 

"(5)  children  and  youth  who  receive  in- 
struction in  the  art  remain  in  .school  longer 
and  are  more  successful  than  children  who 
do  not  receive  such  instruction. 

(b)  PUKifJSE. 

"The  purpo.se  of  this  part  is  to  make  dem- 
onstration grants  to  eligible  entities  to  im- 
prove the  educational  performance  and  fu- 
ture potential  of  at  risk-children  and  youth 
by  providing  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
educational  and  cultural  services. 

(c)  GriA.NT.s  Al'thorizkd. 

"(1)  I.N  GE.VERA1-.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  eligible  entities  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (f). 

"(2)  Special  requihemk.nts.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  under  this  Act 
only  to  program  designed  to — 

"(A)  promote  educational  and  cultural 
services; 

"(B)  provide  multi-year  .services  to  at-risk 
children  and  youth; 

"(C)  serve  the  target  population  described 
in  subsection  (e); 

■•(D)  provide  integration  of  community 
cultural  resources  in  the  regular  curriculum; 

"(E)  focus  school  and  cultural  resources  in 
the  community  on  coordinated  cultural  .serv- 
ices to  address  the  needs  of  at-risk  children 
and  youth; 

"'(F)  provide  effective  cultural  linkages 
from  pre.school  programs,  including  the  Head 
Start  Act  and  preschool  grants  under  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  to 
elementary  schools; 

■•(G)  facilities  school-to-work  transition 
from  secondary  schools  and  alternative 
schools  to  job  training,  higher  education, 
and  employment; 


"(H)  increase  parental  and  community  in- 
volvement in  the  educational,  social,  and 
cultural  development  of  at-risk  children  and 
youth;  or 

"(I)  replicate  programs  and  strategies  that 
provide  high  quality  coordinated  educational 
and  cultural  services  and  that  are  designed 
to  integrate  such  coordination  into  the  regu- 
lar curriculum. 

"(3)  Requirement  of  coordination.— 
Grants  may  only  be  awarded  under  this  part 
to  eligible  entities  that  agree  to  coordinate 
activities  carried  out  under  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  grants,  received  by  the 
members  of  the  partnership  for  purposes  and 
target  populations  de.scribed  in  this  part, 
into  an  integrated  service  delivery  system 
located  at  a  school,  cultural,  or  other  com- 
munity-based site  accessible  to  and  utilized 
by  at-risk  youth. 

••(4)  DURATION.— Grants  made  under  this 
part  may  be  renewable  for  a  maximum  of  5 
years  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
eligible  recipient  has  made  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  pro- 
gram objectives  described  in  application. 

••(5)  Geographic  distribution.— In  award- 
ing grants  under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure— 

"(A)  an  equitable  geographic  distribution; 
and 

"(B)  an  equitable  distribution  to  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  with  a  high  proportion 
of  at-risk  children  and  youth  as  defined  in 
subsection  (e). 

(d)  Eligibility. 

"(1)  Services  for  in-school  youth— For 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  grant  under  this 
part  to  -serve  in-.school  children  and  youth, 
the  term  ••eligible  entity"  means  a  partner- 
ship between  a  local  education  agency  that 
is  eligible  for  funds  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
and  at  least  1  institution  of  higher  education 
or  cultural  entity  located  within  or  acces- 
sible to  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
local  education  agency  with  a  history  of  pro- 
viding quality  services  to  the  community, 
and  which  may  include— 

"(A)  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; museums;  libraries;  performing,  pre- 
senting and  exhibiting  arts  organizations; 
literary  arts  organizations;  local  arts  organi- 
zations; and  zoological  and  botanical  organi- 
zations; and 

••(B)  private  for-profit  entities  with  a  his- 
tory of  training  children  and  youth  in  the 
arts. 

"(2)  Services  for  out-ok-school  youth.- 
For  purposes  of  providing  a  grant  under  this 
part  to  serve  out-of-school  youth,  the  term 
'eligible  entity"  means  a  partnership  between 
at  least  1  entity  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (1),  or  a 
local  education  agency  eligible  for  funds 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  at 
least  1  cultural  entity  described  in  sub- 
section (1). 

(e)  Target  Population. 

■■In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part,  an  eligible  entity  shall  .serve— 

"(1)  students  enrolled  in  schools  in  partici- 
pating schoolwide  projects  assisted  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  families  of  such 
students;  or 

"(2)  out-of-school  youth  at  risk  of  having 
limited  future  options  as  a  result  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting,  substance  abuse, 
recent  migration,  disability,  limited  English 
proficiency,  family  migration,  illiteracy, 
being  the  child  of  a  teen  parent,  living  in  a 
single  parent  household,  or  being  a  high 
school  dropout;  or 

"(3)  any  combination  of  in-.school  and  out- 
of-school  at-risk  children  and  youth. 


(f)  AUTHORIZED  Activities. 

■■(1)  In  general —Funds  made  under  this 
part  may  be  used — 

■■(A)  to  plan,  develop,  acquire,  expand,  and 
improve  school-based  or  community-based 
coordinated  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  educational  per- 
formance and  future  potential  of  in-school 
and  out-of-school  at-risk  youth  through  co- 
operative agreements,  contracts  for  services, 
or  administrative  coordination; 

"(B)  to  provide  at-risk  students  with  inte- 
grated cultural  activities  designed  to  de- 
velop a  love  of  learning  to  ensure  the  smooth 
transition  of  pre.school  children  to  elemen- 
tary school; 

■■(C)  to  design  collaborative  cultural  ac- 
tivities for  students  in  secondary  or  alter- 
native schools  that  ensure  the  smooth  tran- 
sition to  job  training,  higher  education,  or 
full  employment; 

"(D)  to  provide  child  care  for  children  of 
at-risk  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  program; 

"(E)  to  provide  transportation  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  program; 

■■(F)  to  work  with  existing  school  person- 
nel to  develop  curriculum  materials  and  pro- 
grams in  the  arts; 

■■(G)  to  work  with  existing  school  person- 
nel on  staff  development  activities  that  en- 
courage the  integration  of  the  arts  into  the 
curriculum; 

"(H)  for  stipends  that  allow  local  artists  to 
work  with  at-risk  children  and  youth  in  the 
schools; 

"(I)  for  cultural  programs  that  encourage 
the  active  participation  of  parents  in  their 
children's  education; 

"(.J)  for  programs  that  use  the  art  reform 
current  school  practices,  including  lengthen- 
ing the  .school  day  or  academic  year; 

"(K)  for  appropriate  equipment  and  nec- 
essary supplies;  and 

"(L)  for  evaluation,  administration,  and 
supervision. 

"(2)  Priority.— In  providing  assistance 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  .shall  give  pri- 
ority to  eligible  entities  that  provide  com- 
prehensive services  that  extend  beyond  tra- 
ditional school  or  service  hour,  that  may  in- 
clude year  round  programs  that  provide  serv- 
ices in  the  evenings  and  weekends. 

"(3)  Planning  grants.— 

•■(A)  Application— An  eligible  entity  may 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
planning  grants  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000.  Such  grants  shall  be  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  1  year. 

••(B)  Limit  on  planning  gicants.- Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  for  grants  under  this  subsection,  and  an 
eligible  entity  may  receive  not  more  than  1 
such  planning  grant. 

(g)  General  Provisions. 

"(1)  In  general. -Each  eligible  entity  de- 
siring a  grants  under  this  part  .shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time. 
in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(2)  Contents.— Each  application  .submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  cultural  entity  or  enti- 
ties that  will  participate  in  the  partnership; 

••(B)  de.scribe  the  target  population  to  be 
served; 

■•(C)  describe  the  .services  to  be  provided; 

"(D)  describe  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  the  program; 

"(E)  describe,  for  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy participant,  how  services  will  be  perpet- 
uated beyond  the  length  of  the  grant; 


"(F)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  eli- 
gible entity  will  improve  the  educational 
achievement  or  future  potential  of  at-risk 
youth  through  more  effective  coordination  of 
cultural  services  in  the  community; 

"(G)  describe  the  overall  and  operational 
goals  of  the  program;  and 

"(H)  describe  the  nature  and  location  of  all 
planned  sites  where  services  will  be  delivered 
and  a  description  of  services  which  will  be 
provided  at  each  site. 

(h)  Payments-  Federal  Shark. 

"(1)  F'AYMENTs— The  SecreUry  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  entity  having  an  application 
approved  under  subsection  (g)  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  application. 

■•(2)  Amounts  of  grants.-  The  amount  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  be  less 
than  $100,000  or  exceed  $500,000  in  the  first 
year  of  such  grant. 

"(3)  Federal  shake— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  80  percent. 

••(4)  Non-federal  .share— The  non-Federal 
share  shall  be  equal  to  20  percent  and  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing facilities  or  services. 

••(5)  Limitation,— Not  more  than  25  percent 
of  any  grant  under  this  part  may  be  used  for 
noninstructional  services  such  as  those  de- 
scril>ed  in  paragraphs  D.  E.  and  L  of  sub- 
section (f). 

•■(6)  SUPPLEMENT  AND  NOT  SUPPLANT.— 
Grant  funds  awarded  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  to  supplement  not  supplant  the  amount 
of  funds  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources,  for  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
part.  In  amounts  that  exceed  the  amounts 
expended  for  such  activities  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  grant  is  award- 
ed. 

"(7)  Dissemination  of  models— The  Sec- 
retary shall  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning successful  models  under  this  part 
through  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 

(i)  Authori/.ation  of  Funds. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subpart.  $75,000,000  for  fi.scal 
year  1995  and  .such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  1998. 
and  1999. 

By  Mr.  FARR: 
-  Title  III 

In.sert  new  Part 

SEC.     .  SHORT  Tm,E. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  '•National 
Center    for    Second    Language    Development 
Act." 
SEC.     .  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

1.  At  a  time  when  international  opportuni- 
ties and  challenges  are  escalating,  there  ex- 
ists no  national  education  effort  to  develop 
second  language  capabilities  in  the  United 
States. 

2.1.  In  the  pre.sent  international  economic 
context,  it  is  critical  for  Americans  to  be- 
come skilled  speakers  of  other  languages. 

2.  There  is  a  widespread  recognition  of  this 
need,  but  little  awareness  of  important  ad- 
vances in  the  technology  of  language  in- 
struction and  in  our  understanding  of  the 
proces.ses  involved  in  acquirmg  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

3.  These  technological  and  conceptual  ad- 
vances need  to  be  incorporated  in  language 
instruction  and  in  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  language  teachers. 

4.  The  technological  and  conceptual  ad- 
vances currently  in  use  and  being  developed 
in  the  second  language  arena  can  improve 
our  ability  to  instruct  the  millions  of  immi- 
grant school  children  and  adults  who  have 
limited  proficiency  in  English.  Without  flu- 
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ency  in  the  English  language  these  individ- 
uals remain  an  untapped  national  resource. 

5.  The  concentration  of  talent  focused  on 
research  on  second  language  acquisition,  lan- 
guage instruction,  teaching  technology,  and 
curriculum  development  and  publications 
housed  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute 
(DLI— a  teaching  facility  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  located  in  Monterey.  California), 
provides  an  optimal  environment  for  the  in- 
cipient development  of  a  nationwide  effort  in 
second  language  training  and  acquisition. 
SEC.  .PURPOSE. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to — 
1.  implement  advances  in  research  and 
technology  in  the  language  education  of 
children,  college  students,  and  adults  and  in 
the  professional  development  of  language  in- 
structors. 

SEC.    .    NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    SECOND    LAN- 
GUAGE DEVELOPMENT. 

a.  Establishment.  In  order  to  better  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  part  through  as- 
sistance in  the  coordination  of  services  and 
programs  provided  for  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Second  Language  Development. 

b.  Composition.  The  Center  shall  consist 
of.  but  not  be  limited  to; 

1.  The  Defense  Language  Institute. 

2.  Other  public,  government  and  private 
entities  with  expertise  in  the  education  and 
training  of  second  language  curricula,  as  de- 
termined necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

c.  Mission.  The  Center  shall: 

1.  Study  the  current  potential  for  second 
language  capabilities  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States: 

2.  Make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
from  that  study  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  increasing  widespread  second  language  ca- 
pabilities in  the  United  States; 

3.  Implement  pilot  programs  to  effectuate 
a  greater  second  language  capability  within 
the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
—Page    .  after  line  (at  the  end  of  section 
8003).  insert  the  following: 

'•(8)  .Additional  A.ssistance  for  Heavily 
Impacted  Local  Educational  agencies.— 

•'(1)  In  general.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  8013(a)(2)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional 
assistance  under  this  subsection  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  are  heavily  impacted 
because  of  Federal  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty in  such  local  educational  agencies. 

"(2)  ELIGIBILITY' .—A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  subsection  only  if  Federal  prop- 
erty in  such  agency  comprised  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  land  area  within  such  agen- 
cy during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

••(3)  Maximum  amount.— The  amount  that  a 
local  educational  agency  may  receive  under 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  such  agency  is  entitled  to 
receive  under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  such  agency  actually  re- 
ceives under  such  subsection  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

—Page  .  strike  line  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  (subsection  (a)  of  section  8013) 
and  insert  the  following: 

•(a)  Payments  for  Federal  Acquisition 
OF  Real  Property.— 

"(1)  In  general. — For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  under  section  8003  (except  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section),  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $16,750,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997.  1998. 
and  1999. 


'•(2)  Payments  for  heavily  impacted 
local  educational  age.ncies.- For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  under  section 
8003(e).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998. 
and  1999. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
—Page  218.  strike  lines  10  through  18. 
—Page  762.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 
"SEC.  9508.  APPLICABILITY  TO  HOME  SCHOOLS. 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  home  schools." 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
—Page  193,  line  15.  strike  "and". 
—Page  193.  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

"(iii)  have  established  or  plan  to  establish 
a  mentoring  program  for  elementary  stu- 
dents formerly  enrolled  in  Head  Start  of 
Even  Start  programs  using  high  school  or 
college  students  trained  to  provide  tutoring 
to  such  elementary  students,  and". 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
—Page  218,  strike  lines  10  through  18. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
—Beginning  on  page  28,  strike  the  semicolon 
on  line  10  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
30,  line  2.  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  34.  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  38.  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  ",  pro- 
vided" and  all  that  follows  through  "sec- 
tion" on  line  18  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  39,  strike  lines  13  through  17  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Page  42,  line  18,  strike  ":  and"  and  insert  a 
period. 

—Page  42,  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67,  strike  lines  7  through  9  (and  redes- 
ignate  any   subsequent   paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  75,  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards". 

—Page   85.    line   7,    strike    "opportunity-to- 
learn  standards". 

— Page  91.  beginning  on  line  19.  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Page  328.  beginning  on  line  U.  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Beginning  on  page  28.  strike  the  semicolon 
on  line  10  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
30.  line  2.  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  34.  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  38.  beginning  on  line  14.  strike  ".  pro- 
vided" and  all  that  follows  through  "sec- 
tion" on  line  18  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  39,  strike  lines  13  through  17  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Page  42.  line  18.  strike  ";  and"  and  insert  a 
period. 

—Page  42.  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67.  strike  lines  7  through  9  (and  redes- 
ignate  any   subsequent   paragraphs   accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  69.  line  3.  strike  "and". 
—Page  69.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  clauses  ac- 
cordingly); 

"(ii)  using  only  funds  allocated  under  sub- 
section (e).  identify  strategies  to  ensure  that 
children  participating  in  programs  funded 
under  this  section  are  provided  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn,  including  strategies 
which  may  address — 

"(I)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies: 

"(II)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high  quality  instruction; 


"(III)  the  extent  to  which  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  administrators  have  access  to 
professional  development; 

"(IV)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction: 

"(V)  the  capability  of  schools  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1112(c)(3) 
with  respect  to  addressing  the  comprehen- 
sive needs  of  children  and  the  requirements 
of  section  1114(b)  or  section  1115(c).  which- 
ever is  applicable;  and 

"(VI)  such  other  factors  as  the  State  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  all  children  par- 
ticipating in  programs  funded  under  this  sec- 
tion receive  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  meet  the 
State's  performance  standards;  and." 
—Page  69,  after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subpara- 
graphs accordingly): 

"(B)  The  strategies  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (3)(A)  shall  be  used  only  as  guidelines 
for  a  school  to  improve  the  performance  of 
children  participating  in  programs  funded 
under  this  section  in  meeting  the  State's 
performance  standards. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school . 

"(E)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school." 

—Page  69,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  insert  "The 
school  shall  use  only  funds  allocated  under 
subsection  (e)  to  carry  out  this  subpara- 
graph." 

—Page  70.  at  the  end  of  line  3  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters under  part  D  of  title  II  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  schools  identified  under  paragraph  (1) 
who  request  technical  assistance  in  order  to 
improve  student  achievement." 
—Page  72,  line  21,  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly): 

"(5)  Each  local  educational  agency  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (3)  shall  establish  a 
strategy  for  developing  or  adopting  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  have  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  improving  the  per- 
formance of  its  schools  in  meeting  the 
State's  performance  standards.  Such  stand- 
ards may  include  those  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A)(ii).  Such  strategy  shall  be 
used  only  as  a  guideline  for  schools  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  improve  their  per- 
formance in  meeting  the  performance  stand- 
ards of  the  State.  The  local  educational 
agency  shall  use  only  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (e)  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

•'(8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school." 

—Page  73.  at  the  end  of  line  15  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:  "Federal   technical  a,ssistance  cen- 


ters under  part  D  of  title  II  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  local  educational  agencies  identified 
under  paragraph  (3)  who  request  technical 
assistance  in  order  to  improve  student 
achievement." 

—Page  75.  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards". 

—Page  85.  line  7,  strike  "opportunity-to- 
learn  standards". 

—Page  91,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Page  328,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Beginning  on  page  28,  strike  the  semicolon 
on  line  10  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
30,  line  2.  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  38,  beginning  on  line  14.  strike  ".  pro- 
vided "  and  all  that  follows  through  "sec- 
tion" on  line  18  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  39.  strike  lines  13  through  17  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly). 

—Page  42.  line  18,  strike  ";  and"  and  insert  a 
period. 

—Page  42.  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67.  strike  lines  7  through  9  (and  redes- 
ignate  any   subsequent   paragraphs   accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  69.  line  3,  strike  "and". 
—Page  69,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  clauses  ac- 
cordingly): 

"(ii)  using  only  funds  allocated  under  sub- 
section (e),  identify  strategies  to  ensure  that 
children  participating  in  programs  funded 
under  this  section  are  provided  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  with  such  strategies  used 
only  as  guidelines  for  a  school  to  improve 
the  performance  of  children  participating  in 
programs  funded  under  this  section  in  meet- 
ing the  performance  standards  of  the  State: 
and 

—Page  69,  after  line  13.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  subpara- 
graph accordingly): 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

"(E)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school. 

—Page  70.  at  the  end  of  line  3  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters under  part  D  of  title  II  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  schools  identified  under  paragraph  (1) 
who  request  technical  assistance  in  order  to 
improve  student  achievement.". 
—Page  72.  line  21.  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly): 

"(5)  Each  local  educational  agency  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (3)  shall  establish  a 
strategy  for  developing  or  adopting  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  have  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  improving  the  per- 
formance of  its  schools  in  meeting  the 
State's  performance  standards.  Such  strat- 
egy shall  be  used  only  as  a  guideline  for 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  to  im- 
prove their  performance  in  meeting  the  per- 
formance standards  of  the  State.  The  local 
educational  agency  shall  use  only  funds  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph. 


"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

"(8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school. 

—Page  73.  at  the  end  of  line  15  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  technical  assistance  cen- 
ters under  part  D  of  title  II  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  local  educational  agencies  identified 
under  paragraph  (3)  who  request  technical 
assistance  in  order  to  improve  student 
achievement.". 

—Page  75.  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards". 

—Page  85,  line  7,  strike  "opportunity-to- 
learn  standards". 

—Page  91.  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Page  328,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Beginning  on  page  28,  strike  the  semicolon 
on  line  10  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
30,  line  2,  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  28,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
"(iii)  opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
are    consistent    with    standards    established 
under  title  III   of  the  Goals  2000:   Educate 
America  Act,  except  that — 

"(I)  the  Secretary  may  not  withhold  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title  on  the  basis  of 
the  content  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
standards  adopted  by  the  State  or  promul- 
gate regulations  with  regard  to  such  stand- 
ards; 

"(ID  a  State  may  waive  such  requirement 
if  it  has  met  the  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards established  by  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act. 

—Page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  38.  beginning  on  line  14.  strike  ".  pro- 
vided" and  all  that  follows  through  "sec- 
tion" on  line  18  and  insert  a  period. 
—Page  39.  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly): 

—"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 
— "(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

—  "(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  standards  for 
school  buildings  for  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 
—Page  42.  line  18.  strike  ";  and  "  and  insert  a 
period. 

—Page  42,  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67,  strike  lines  7  through  9  (and  redes- 
ignate any   subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  75,  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards". 

—Page  85,  line  7,  strike  "opportunity-to- 
learn  standards". 

—Page  91.  beginning  on  line  19.  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards  ". 
—Page  328.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  "and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards". 
—Beginning  on  page  28,  strike  the  semicolon 
on  line  10  and  all  that  follows  through  page 
30.  line  2  and  insert  a  period. 


—Page  28.  after  line  11  insert  the  following: 

(iii)  strategies  for  providing  all  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
—Page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  38.  beginning  on  line  16.  strike  "spe- 
cific" and  all  that  follows  through  line  18. 
—Page  38.  beginning  on  line  16.  after  the  first 
"the";  insert,  "opportunity  to  learn  strate- 
gies developed  or  adopted  by  a  State  under 
this  section." 

—Page  39,  beginning  on  line  16.  strike  "or" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  17. 
—Page  39.  beginning  on  line  15.  after  "agen- 
cy" insert,  "or  school's  opportunity  to  learn 
strategies  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  title." 
—Page  39.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
(an  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsection 
accordingly): 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  based  on  vol- 
untary opportunity  to  learn  standards. 

"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  spending  per 
pupil  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school. 

—Page  42.  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  42.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  strategries  a  local 
educational  agency  will  use  to  ensure  that 
all  students  have  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
—On  page  67.  strike  lines  7  through  9  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—On  page  75.  line  12,  strike  "and  opportunity 
to  learn  standards". 

—On  page  85,  line  7,  strike  '"opportunity  to 
learn  standards". 

—On  page  91.  line  19,  strike  "and  opportunity 
to  learn  standards". 

—On  page  328.  line  11-12,  strike  "and  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards". 
—Beginning  on  page  28.  strike  line  12  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  30,  line  2. 
—Page  28,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following: 

""(iii)  model  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
for  schools  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  that  address — 

""(I)  the  aligmment  of  curricula,  instruc- 
tional media,  and  other  school  resources 
with  the  content  and  performance  standards 
adopted  by  the  State; 

""(II)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high  quality  instruction  within  each  subject 
area  for  which  the  State  has  adopted  content 
and  performance  standards; 

""(III)  such  other  factors  that  the  State 
deems  appropriate  to  ensure  that  students 
served  under  this  title  receive  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills 
described  in  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  State." 
—Page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly.) 

—Page  39,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly): 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  model  op- 
portunity to  learn  standards  that  impose  re- 
quirements on  States,  local  education  agen- 
cies, and  schools  (whether  it  be  the  actual 
development  of  the  standards  or  actions 
taken  to  meet  the  standards)  shall  be  treated 
as  recommendations  to  the  States,  local  edu- 
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cational  agencies,  and  schools  and  compli- 
ance with  such  provisions  shall  be  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  local  education 
agencies,  and  schools  until  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing such  provisions  are  fully  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.". 
—Page  39.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraphs  (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly): 

"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  based  on  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  spending  per 
pupil  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency  or 
school 

•■(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school. 

—Page  42.  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67.  strike  lines  7  through  9. 
—Page  75.  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity  to 
learn  standards". 

—Page  85,  line  7.  strike  "opportunity  to 
learn  standards". 

—Page  91,  line  19.  strike  "and  opportunity  to 
learn  standards". 

—Page   328.    line   11-12.   strike   "and   oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards". 
—Page  39,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly): 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

—Page  39.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly): 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 
—Page  39.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly): 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  regarding  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 

"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  per  pupil  spend- 
ing for  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  standards  for 
school  buildings  for  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school. 
—Page  39,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  subsections 
accordingly): 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards  for  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school. 

—Page  657,  after  line  15,  add  the  following 
section: 

"(1)  Exception.— Sutes  which  do  not,  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  have  in 
place  a  system  for  collecting  such  data  for 
all  students  in  such  State,  are  not  required 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  this  section  as  it 
pertains  to  the  educational  programs  and 
services  available  to  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students.  In  the  event  such  State  de- 
velops a  system  for  collecting  data  on  the 
educational  programs  and  services  available 
to  all  students  in  the  State,  then  such  State 
is  required  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 
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By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
—Page  82.  strike  lines  1  through  4. 
—Page  127.  after  line  21  insert: 

•Subpart  3— Presidential  Awards  Program 
"SEC,  1131,  PRESroENTIAL  AWARDS  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  chairpersons  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  educational  leaders,  develop  a  Presi- 
dential awards  program  that  will  recognize 
and  provide  a  cash  award  to  schools  that 
excel  in  educating  their  students  to  high  lev- 
els as  defined  by  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  the  standards  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  established  under  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

"(b)  Nominations.— Schools  recognized 
under  this  program  will  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  from  a  list  of  nominees.  Each 
State  shall  select  a  nominee  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  from  among  schools  des- 
ignated as  distinguished  schools  under  sec- 
tion 1119. 

"(c)  Selection.— The  Secretary  .shall  annu- 
ally convene  a  panel  of  experts  who  will  re- 
view nominated  schools  and  select  those  who 
will  receive  awards.  In  addition  to  Presi- 
dential recognition,  selected  schools  will  re- 
ceive a  cash  award  which  may  be  applied 
without  restriction  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cational programs  in  those  schools  or  to  pro- 
vide cash  awards  to  personnel  in  the  school. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995.  1996, 
1997,  1998,  and  1999. 

—Page  311.  on  line  20.  strike  Part  E— Edu- 
cation Program  Strategies  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Part  E— 21st  Century  Community  Learning 

Centers 
sec.  2401.  findings. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(Da  local  public  school  often  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  delivery  of  education  and 
human  resources  for  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity; 

(2)  public  schools,  primarily  in  rural  and 
inner  city  communities,  should  collaborate 
with  other  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  local  businesses,  educational 
entities  (such  as  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  school  to  work  programs, 
community  colleges,  and  universities),  rec- 
reational, cultural,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  needs  and  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  residents  of  the 
communities  served  by  such  schools: 

(3)  by  using  school  facilities,  equipment, 
and  resources,  communities  can  promote  a 
more  efficient  use  of  public  education  facili- 
ties, especially  in  rural  and  inner  city  areas 
where  limited  financial  resources  have  en- 
hanced the  necessity  for  local  public  schools 
to  become  social  service  centers; 

SEC.  2402.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION  AND  DIS- 
TRIBimON. 

(a)  Grants  by  the  Secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  to  make  grants 
to  rural  and  inner  city  schools  or  consortia 
thereof  to  plan,  implement,  or  to  expand 
projects  that  benefit  the  educational,  health, 
social  service,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  of  a  rural  or  inner  city  community. 

(1)  No  school  or  consortia  thereof  shall  re- 
ceive a  grant  award  of  less  than  $50,000  in 
each  fiscal  year;  and 


(2)  such  grant  projects  do  not  exceed  a  3- 
year  period. 

(b)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  section,  a  school  or  consor- 
tia thereof  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe,  that  shall  include— 

(Da  comprehensive  local  plan  that  enables 
such  school  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  education  and  human  resources  for 
members  of  a  community:  and 

(2)  an  initial  evaluation  of  needs,  available 
resources,  and  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
proposed  community  education  program  to 
determine  programs  that  will  be  developed 
to  address  these  needs: 

(A)  A  mechanism  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  understandable  and 
accessible  to  the  community. 

(B)  Identification  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  to  be  merged  or  coordinated 
so  that  public  resources  may  be  maximized. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  collaborative  ef- 
forts of  community-based  organizations,  re- 
lated public  agencies,  businesses,  or  other 
appropriate  organizations. 

(D)  A  description  of  how  the  school  will  as- 
sist as  a  delivery  center  for  existing  and  new 
services.  especially  inter-active  tele- 
communications used  for  education  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

(E)  The  establishment  of  a  facility  utiliza- 
tion policy  that  specifically  states  rules  and 
regulations  for  building  and  equipment  use 
and  supervision  guidelines. 

(4)  the  high  technology,  global  economy  of 
the  21st  century  will  require  lifelong  learn- 
ing to  keep  America's  workforce  competitive 
and  successful,  local  public  schools  should 
provide  centers  for  lifelong  learning  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  individuals  of  all 
ages:  and 

(5)  21st  Century  Community  Learning  Cen- 
ters enable  the  entire  community  to  develop 
an  education  strategy  that  addresses  the 
educational  needs  of  all  members  of  local 
communities. 

(c)  Priority.— The  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  that  offer  a  broad  selec- 
tion of  services  that  address  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

SEC.  2403.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Authorized  Programs.- Grants  award- 
ed under  this  section  may  be  used  to  plan, 
implement,  or  expand  community  learning 
centers  which  shall  include  not  less  than  4  of 
the  following  activities: 

(1)  Literacy  education  programs. 

(2)  Senior  citizen  programs. 

(3)  Children's  day  care  services. 

(4)  Integrated  education,  health,  social 
service,  recreational,  or  cultural  programs. 

(5)  Summer  and  weekend  school  programs 
in  conjunction  with  recreation  programs. 

(6)  Nutrition,  health,  and/or  physical  ther- 
apy. 

(7)  Expanded  library  service  hours  to  serve 
community  needs. 

(8)  Telecommunications  and  technology 
education  programs  for  all  ages. 

(9)  Parenting  skills  education  programs. 

(10)  Support  and  training  for  child  day  care 
providers. 

(11)  Employment  counseling,  training,  and 
placement. 

(12)  Services  for  students  who  withdraw 
from  school  before  graduating  high  school, 
regardless  of  age. 

(13)  Services  for  individuals  who  are  either 
physically  or  menUUy  challenged. 

SEC.  2404.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  approving  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  an 
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equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among 
the  States,  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  among  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  a  State. 

(b)  Grant  Period.— Grants  may  be  awarded 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

SEC.  2405.  DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  the  term  "Community  Learning  Cen- 
ter" means  the  provision  of  educational,  rec- 
reational, health,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams for  residents  of  all  ages  of  a  local 
community  in  public  school  buildings,  pri- 
marily in  rural  and  inner  city  areas,  oper- 
ated by  the  local  educational  agency  in  con- 
junction with  local  governmental  agencies, 
businesses,  vocational  education  programs, 
community  colleges,  universities,  and  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  2406.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996-1999. 

—Page  323.  on  line  14.  strike  Section  2441  and 
insert  the  following: 
SEC.  2441.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(Da  local  public  school  often  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  delivery  of  education  and 
human  resources  for  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity: 

(2)  public  schools,  primarily  in  rural  and 
inner  city  communities,  should  collaborate 
with  other  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  local  businesses,  educational 
entities  (such  as  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  school  to  work  programs, 
community  colleges,  and  universities),  rec- 
reational, cultural,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  needs  and  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  residents  of  the 
communities  served  by  such  schools; 

(3)  by  using  school  facilities,  equipment, 
and  resources,  communities  can  promote  a 
more  efficient  use  of  public  education  facili- 
ties, especially  in  rural  and  inner  city  areas 
where  limited  financial  resources  have  en- 
hanced the  necessity  for  local  public  schools 
to  become  social  service  centers; 

SEC.  2442.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

(a)  Grants  by  the  Secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection'  to  make  grants 
to  rural  and  inner  city  schools  or  consortia 
thereof  to  plan,  implement,  or  to  expand 
projects  that  benefit  the  educational,  health, 
social  service,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  of  a  rural  or  inner  city  community. 

(1)  No  school  or  consortia  thereof  shall  re- 
ceive a  grant  award  of  less  than  $50,000  in 
each  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  such  grant  projects  do  not  exceed  a  3- 
year  period. 

(b)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  section,  a  school  or  consor- 
tia thereof  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  sis  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe,  that  shall  include— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  local  plan  that  enables 
such  school  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  education  and  human  resources  for 
members  of  a  community;  and 

(2)  an  initial  evaluation  of  needs,  available 
resources,  and  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
proposed  community  education  program  to 
determine  programs  that  will  be  developed 
to  address  these  needs: 

(A)  A  mechanism  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  understandable  and 
accessible  to  the  community. 


(B)  Identification  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  to  be  merged  of  coordinated 
so  that  public  resources  may  be  maximized. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  collaborative  ef- 
forts of  community-based  organizations,  re- 
lated public  agencies,  businesses,  or  other 
appropriate  organizations. 

(D)  A  description  of  how  the  school  will  as- 
sist as  a  delivery  center  for  existing  and  new 
services.  especially  inter-active  tele- 
communications used  for  education  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

(E)  The  establishment  of  a  facility  utiliza- 
tion policy  that  specifically  states  rules  and 
regulations  for  building  and  equipment  use 
and  supervision  guidelines. 

(4)  the  high  technology,  global  economy  of 
the  21st  century  will  require  lifelong  learn- 
ing to  keep  America's  workforce  competitive 
and  successful,  local  public  schools  should 
provide  centers  for  lifelong  learning  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  individuals  of  all 
ages;  and 

(5)  21st  Century  Community  Learning  Cen- 
ters enable  the  entire  community  to  develop 
an  education  strategy  that  addresses  the 
educational  needs  of  all  members  of  local 
communities. 

(c)  Priority— The  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  that  offer  a  broad  selec- 
tion of  services  that  address  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

SEC.  2443.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Authorized  Programs.— Grants  award- 
ed under  this  section  may  be  used  to  plan, 
implement,  or  expand  community  learning 
centers  which  shall  include  not  less  than  4  of 
the  following  activities: 

(1)  Literacy  education  programs. 

(2)  Senior  citizen  programs. 

(3)  Children's  day  care  services. 

(4)  Integrated  education,  health,  social 
service,  recreational,  or  cultural  programs. 

(5)  Summer  and  weekend  school  programs 
in  conjunction  with  recreation  programs. 

(6)  Nutrition,  health,  and/or  physical  ther- 
apy. 

(7)  Expanded  library  service  hours  to  serve 
community  needs. 

(8)  Telecommunications  and  technology 
education  programs  for  all  ages. 

(9)  Parenting  skills  education  programs. 

(10)  Support  and  training  for  child  day  care 
providers. 

(11)  Employment  counseling,  training,  and 
placement. 

(12)  Services  for  students  who  withdraw 
from  school  before  graduating  high  school, 
regardless  of  age. 

(13)  Services  for  individuals  who  are  either 
physically  or  mentally  challenged. 

SEC.  2444.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General— In  approving  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among 
the  States,  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  among  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  a  State. 

(b)  Grant  Period.— Grants  may  be  awarded 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

SEC.  2445.  DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  the  term  "Community  Learning  Cen- 
ter" means  the  provision  of  education,  rec- 
reational, health,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams for  residents  of  all  ages  of  a  local 
community  in  public  school  buildings,  pri- 
marily in  rural  and  inner  city  areas,  oper- 
ated by  the  local  educational  agency  in  con- 
junction with  local  governmental  agencies, 
businesses,  vocational  education  programs, 
community  colleges,  universities,  and  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 


SEC.  244*.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996-1999. 

—Page  323.  on  line  12.  strike  "Subpart  4— 21st 
Century  Community  Learning  Centers",  and 
insert  the  following: 
Part  F— 21st  Century  Community-  Learning 

Centers 
sec.  2441.  finding& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  local  public  school  often  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  delivery  of  education  and 
human  resources  for  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity; 

(2)  public  schools,  primarily  in  rural  and 
inner  city  communities,  should  collaborate 
with  other  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  local  businesses,  educational 
entities  (such  as  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  school  to  work  programs, 
community  colleges,  and  universities),  rec- 
reational, cultural,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  needs  and  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  residents  of  the 
communities  served  by  such  schools; 

(3)  by  using  school  facilities,  equipment, 
and  resources,  communities  can  promote  a 
more  efficient  use  of  public  education  facili- 
ties, especially  in  rural  and  inner  city  areas 
where  limited  financial  resources  have  en- 
hanced the  necessity  for  local  public  schools 
to  become  social  service  centers; 

SEC.  2442.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 
(A)  Grants  By  the  Secretary —The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  to  make  grants 
to  rural  and  inner  city  schools  or  consortia 
thereof  to  plan,  implement,  or  to  expand 
projects  that  benefit  the  educational,  health, 
social  service,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  of  a  rural  or  inner  city  community. 

(1)  No  school  or  consortia  thereof  shall  re- 
ceive a  grant  award  of  less  than  $50,000  in 
each  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  such  grant  projects  do  not  exceed  a  3- 
year  period. 

(b)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  section,  a  school  or  consor- 
tia thereof  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably prescribe,  that  shall  include— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  local  plan  that  enables 
such  school  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  education  and  human  resources  for 
members  of  a  community;  and 

(2)  an  initial  evaluation  of  needs,  available 
resources,  and  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
proposed  community  education  program  to 
determine  programs  that  will  be  developed 
to  address  these  needs: 

(A)  A  mechanism  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  understandable  and 
accessible  to  the  community. 

(B)  Identification  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  to  be  merged  or  coordinated 
so  that  public  resources  may  be  maximized. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  collaborative  ef- 
forts of  community-based  organizations,  re- 
lated public  agencies,  businesses,  or  other 
appropriate  organizations. 

(D)  A  description  of  how  the  school  will  as- 
sist as  a  delivery  center  for  existing  and  new 
services,  especially  inter-active  tele- 
communication used  for  education  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

(E)  The  establishment  of  a  facility  utiliza- 
tion policy  that  specifically  states  rules  and 
regulations  for  building  and  equipment  use 
and  supervision  guidelines. 
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(3)  the  high  technology,  global  economy  of 
the  21st  century  will  require  lifelong  learn- 
ing to  keep  America's  workforce  competitive 
and  successful,  local  public  schools  should 
provide  centers  for  lifelong  learning  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  individuals  of  all 
ages:  and 

(4)  21st  Century  Community  Learning  Cen- 
ters enable  the  entire  community  to  develop 
an  education  strategy  that  addresses  the 
educational  needs  of  all  members  of  local 
communities. 

(c)  Priority.— The  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  that  offer  a  broad  selec- 
tion of  services  that  address  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

SEC.  2443.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZED  PROGRAMS.— Grants  award- 
ed under  this  section  may  be  used  to  plan, 
implement,  or  expand  community  learning 
centers  which  shall  include  not  less  than  4  of 
the  following  activities; 

(1)  Literacy  education  programs. 

(2)  Senior  citizen  programs. 

(3)  Children's  day  care  services. 

(4)  Integrated  education,  health,  social 
service,  recreational,  or  cultural  programs. 

(5)  Summer  and  weekend  school  programs 
in  conjunction  with  recreation  programs. 

(6)  Nutrition,  health,  andyor  physical  ther- 
apy. 

(7)  Expanded  library  service  hours  to  serve 
community  needs. 

(8)  Telecommunications  and  technology 
education  programs  for  all  ages. 

(9)  Parenting  skills  education  programs. 

(10)  Support  and  training  for  child  day  care 
providers. 

(11)  Employment  counseling,  training,  and 
placement. 

(12)  Services  for  students  who  withdraw 
from  school  before  graduating  high  school, 
regardless  of  age. 

(13)  Services  for  individuals  who  are  either 
physically  or  mentally  challenged. 

SEC.  2444.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  I.N  General. — In  approving  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among 
the  States,  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  among  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  a  State. 

(b)  Grant  period.— Grants  may  be  awarded 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

SEC.  2445.  DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  the  term  "Community  Learning  Cen- 
ter" means  the  provision  of  educational,  rec- 
reational, health,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams for  residents  of  all  ages  of  a  local 
community  in  public  school  buildings,  pri- 
marily in  rural  and  inner  city  areas,  oper- 
ated by  the  local  educational  agency  in  con- 
junction with  local  governmental  agencies, 
businesses,   vocational   education   programs. 

■  community  colleges,  universities,  and  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  community 
and  human  service  entities;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  2446.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25.0(X).000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996-1999. 

—Page  826.  after  line  18.  add  a  new  section: 
SEC.  254.  DISCLOSURE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Each  educational  organization,  prior  to  ac- 
cepting funds  for  the  cost  of  a  minor's  par- 
ticipation in  an  educational  program  oper- 
ated by  such  organization,  shall  disclose  the 
following  information  in  written  form  to  the 
minor  or  the  minor's  parent: 

(1)  Method  of  Solicitation  and  Selec- 
tion.—The  method  of  solicitation  and  selec- 


tion of  participants  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram, including — 

(A)  the  origin  of  any  mailing  list  used  for 
such  solicitation  and  selection: 

(B)  any  recruitment  through  teacher  or 
school  personnel,  including  any  enticements 
offered  to  such  teacher  or  personnel  for  the 
recommendation  of  a  minor  for  participation 
in  the  educational  program: 

(C)  any  open  enrollment  activity,  includ- 
ing the  method  of  outreach:  and 

(D)  any  cooperation  with,  or  sponsorship 
by.  a  membership  organization,  including  a 
description  of  the  cooperation  or  sponsorship 
and  the  name  of  each  such  organization. 

(2)  Cost  and  Fees.— Information  regarding 
the  cost  of  the  educational  program  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  distribution  of  any 
enrollment  fee.  including— 

(A)  the  amount  paid  for.  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  educational  program  cost  of. 
each  feature  of  the  educational  program,  in- 
cluding— 

(i)  food: 

(ii)  lodging: 

(iii)  transportation; 

(iv)  program  staffing; 

(V)  textbooks,  syllabi,  or  other  scholastic 
educational  program  materials; 

(vi)  speaker  fees;  and 

(vii)  administrative  expenses,  including  ex- 
penses related  to— 

(I)  the  preparation  of  non-scholastic  edu- 
cational program  materials; 

(II)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance: 

(III)  mailing  list  rental  or  other  recruit- 
ment activity:  and 

(IV)  administrative  salaries  and  consulting 
fees; 

(B)  the  identity  of  the  organization  or 
business  providing  each  of  the  features  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i)  through  (vii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

(C)  the  nature  of  any  relationship  of  any 
board  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
educational  organization  to  any  organization 
or  business  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  in- 
cluding the  salary  or  other  compensation 
paid  by  such  organization  or  business  to  such 
Board  member,  officer,  or  employee. 

(3)  Nondiscriminatory    enrollment   and 

SERVICE  policy.— 

(a)  In  General.— Each  educational  organi- 
zation shall  include  a  verifiable  statement 
on  all  enrollment  or  recruitment  material 
that  the  educational  organization  does  not — 

(1)  fail  or  refuse  to  hire,  or  discharge,  any 
individual,  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  individual  with  respect  to  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment, or 

(2)  exclude  any  student  from  participation 
in  an  educational  program,  discriminate 
against  any  student  in  providing  the  benefits 
associated  with  such  program  (including  any 
scholarship  or  financial  assistance,  and  use 
of  any  facility),  or  subject  the  student  to  dis- 
crimination under  such  program,  on  the 
basis  of  race,  disability,  or  residence  in  a 
low-income  area. 

(b)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  entitle  a  student  to— 

(1)  participation  in  an  educational  program 
or  any  benefit  associated  with  such  program: 
or 

<2)  a  waiver  of  any  fee  charged  for  such 
participation  or  benefit. 

(4)  Enforcement.— 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  monitor  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Civil  Penalty.— ir  an  educational  orga- 
nization knowingly  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Education,  after 


notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  im- 
pose on  such  organization  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(1)  participation  in  an  educational  program 
or  any  benefit  associated  with  such  program; 
or 

(2)  a  waiver  of  any  fee  charged  for  such 
participation  or  benefit. 

—Page  901.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following; 

TITLE  VI— PROGRAM  STRATEGIES 
SEC.  601.  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAM  STRATEGIES. 

Part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
by  section  101  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PART  E— EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
STRATEGIES 

"SEC.  2401.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  has  been  successful 
in  achieving  the  goals  of  increasing  local 
flexibility,  reducing  administrative  burden, 
providing  services  for  private  school  stu- 
dents, encouraging  innovation,  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  improvement  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs. 

••(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  programs  under  this  part; 

••(1)  To  support  local  education  reform  ef- 
forts which  are  consistent  with  and  support 
statewide  reform  efforts  under  Goals  2000. 

••(2)  To  support  State  and  local  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  National  Education  Goals. 

••(3)  To  provide  funding  to  enable  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  implement 
promising  educational  reform  programs  that 
can  be  supported  by  State  and  local  sources 
of  funding  after  such  programs  are  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective. 

•■(4)  To  provide  a  continuing  source  of  in- 
novation, educational  improvement,  and 
support  for  library  services  and  instructional 
materials,  including  media  materials  and. 

••(5)  To  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  at  risk  and  high  cost  students. 

••(c)  State  and  Local  Responsibility.— 
The  basic  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
is  within  the  State  educational  agencies,  but 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  respon- 
sibility be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  pa- 
perwork and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part  will  be  mainly  that  of 
local  educational  agencies,  school  super- 
intendents and  principals,  and  classroom 
teachers  and  supporting  personnel,  because 
they  have  the  most  direct  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  de- 
sign programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  students  in  their  own  districts. 

"SEC.     2402.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; DURATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

••(a)  Authorization.— To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $435,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995 
and  such  sums  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999. 

••(b)  Duration  of  Assistance.— During  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1994.  and  ending. 
September  30.  1999.  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"Subpart  1 — State  and  Local  Programs 
"SEC.  2411.  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES. 

••(a)  Reservations.— From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart  in  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  to 
exceed  1  percent  for  payments  to  Guam. 
American    Samoa,    the    Virgin    Islands,    the 
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Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  be  allotted 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

••(b)  Allotment.— From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  school-age  population  of  all  States,  ex- 
cept that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  such 
remainder. 

••(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart — 

••(1)  The  term  "school-age  population' 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17. 

••(2)  The  term  States'  includes  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"SEC.      2412.      ALLOCA'nON      TO      LOCAL      EDU- 
CA'nONAL  AGENCIE& 

••(a)  Dlstribution  Rule.— From  the  sums 
made  available  each  year  to  carry  out  this 
part,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  dis- 
tribute not  less  than  85  percent  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  such  State  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  enrollments  in  public  and 
private,  nonprofit  schools  within  the  school 
districts  of  such  agencies,  adjusted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  provide  higher  per  pupil  alloca- 
tions to  local  educational  agencies  which 
have  the  greatest  numbers  or  percentages  of 
children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher 
than  average  cost  per  child,  such  as — 

••(1)  children  living  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

■•(2)  children  from  low-income  families, 
and 

•'(3)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

••(b)  Calculation  of  Enrollments.— (D 
The  calculation  of  relative  enrollments 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  of— 

••(A)  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and 

••(B)  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  that  desire  that  their 
children  participate  in  programs  or  projects 
assisted  under  this  part,  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  diminish  the  responsibility  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  contact,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  appropriate  officials  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  within  the  areas  served  by 
such  agencies  in  order  to  determine  whether 
such  schools  desire  that  their  children  par- 
ticipate in  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 

•'(2)(A)  Relative  enrollments  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  adjusted,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (B).  to  provide  higher 
per  pupil  allocations  only  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  serve  the  greatest 
numbers  or  percentages  of— 

••(i)  children  living  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

•■(ii)  children  from  low-income  families,  or 

••(iii)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

""(B)  The  Secretary  shall  review  criteria 
submitted  by  a  State  educational  agency  for 
adjusting  allocations  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  approve  such  criteria  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  criteria  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  produce  an  adjusted 
allocation  that  reflects  the  relative  needs 
within  the  State's  local  educational  agencies 
based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"•(c)  Payment  of  Allocations.— 

'•(1)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
section  2402  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  State  edu- 


cational agency  shall  distribute  to  each  eli- 
gible local  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  an  application  as  required  in  sec- 
tion 2423  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a). 

••(2)(A)  Additional  funds  resulting  from 
higher  per  pupil  allocations  provided  to  a 
local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
justed enrollments  of  children  described  in 
subsection  (a),  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  be  allocated  for  ex- 
penditures to  provide  services  for  children 
enrolled  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
school  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  described  in  subsection  (a)  and  en- 
rolled in  such  schools  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

••(B)  In  any  fiscal  year,  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  elects  to  allocate  such 
additional  funds  in  the  manner  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  allocate  all  addi- 
tional funds  to  schools  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  such  manner. 

•'(C)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  may  not  be  construed  to  require  any 
school  to  limit  the  use  of  such  additional 
funds  to  the  provision  of  services  to  specific 
students  or  categories  of  students. 

"Subpart  2 — State  Programs 
-SEC.  2421.  STATE  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Authorized  activities —a  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  funds  reserved  for 
State  use  under  this  section  only  for — 

"(1)  State  administration  of  programs 
under  this  section  including— 

••(A)  supervision  of  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies; 

•■(B)  planning,  supervision,  and  processing 
of  State  funds;  and 

••(C)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  this  part;  and 

•'(2)  technical  assistance  and  direct  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  statewide 
education  reform  activities  which  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  provide  tar- 
geted assistance. 

••(b)  Limitations  and  Requirements.— Not 
more  than  25  percent  of  funds  available  for 
State  programs  under  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  State  administration 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 

"SEC.  2423.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

"(a)  Application  Requirements.- Any 
State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  which —  • 

•■(1)  designates  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy as  the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part: 

■•(2)(A)  provides  for  an  annual  submission 
of  date  on  the  use  of  funds,  the  types  of  serv- 
ices furnished,  and  the  students  served  under 
this  section;  and 

••(B)  in  fiscal  year  1998  provides  for  an  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart: 

■"(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion (consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section); 

■■(4)  provides  assurance  that,  apart  from 
technical  and  advisory  assistance  and  mon- 
itoring compliance  with  this  part,  the  State 
educational  agency  has  not  exercised  and 
will  not  exercise  any  influence  in  the  deci- 
sion making  processes  of  local  educational 
agencies  as  to  the  expenditure  made  pursu- 
ant to  an  application  under  section  2433;  and 

■■(5)  contain  assurances  that  there  is  com- 
pliance with  the  specific  requirements  of 
this  chapter. 


"(b)  Period  of  Application— An  applica- 
tion filed  by  the  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  may  be  amended  annually  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  changes  without  filing  a 
new  application. 

""(c)  Audit  Rule— Notwithstanding  section 
1745  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  local  educational  agencies  re- 
ceiving less  than  an  average  of  $5,000  each 
under  this  section  need  not  be  audited  more 
frequently  than  once  every  5  years. 

"Subpart  3 — Local  Targeted  Assistance 
Programs 
"SEC.  2431.  TARGETED  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

••(a)  General  Rule.— Funds  allocated  for 
use  under  this  subpart  shall  be  used  by  local 
educational  agencies  for  targeted  assistance 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  Targeted  Assistance.— The  targeted 
assistance  programs  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a) include — 

••(1)  technology  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  school-based  reform  programs,  in- 
cluding professional  development  to  assist 
teachers  and  other  school  officials  regarding 
how  to  use  effectively  such  equipment  and 
software; 

••(2)  instructional  and  educational  mate- 
rials, assessments,  and  library  services  and 
materials  (including  media  materials)  tied  to 
high  academic  standards  and  which  are  part 
of  an  overall  education  reform  program; 

■■(3)  promising  education  reform  projects, 
including  21st  Century  Learning  Center 
school  projects  in  accordance  with  subpart  4: 
and 

"(4)  computer  hardware  and  software  pur- 
chased under  this  section  should  be  used 
only  for  instructional  purposes. 

"SEC.  2432.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY. 

"In  order  to  conduct  the  activities  author- 
ized by  this  part,  each  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  funds  reserved  for 
this  part  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  libraries, 
museums  .  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. 

"SEC.  2433.  LOCAL  APPLICA'HONS. 

••(a)  Contents  of  application— a  local 
educational  agency  or  consortia  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  may  receive  an  allocation 
of  funds  under  this  subpart  for  any  year  for 
which  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
State  educational  agency  and  such  applica- 
tion is  certified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  State  educational  agency 
shall  certify  any  such  application  if  such  ap- 
plication— 

■■(1)  sets  forth  the  planned  allocation  of 
funds  among  targeted  assistance  programs 
described  in  section  2431  of  this  part  and  de- 
scribes the  programs,  projects  and  activities 
designed  to  carry  out  such  targeted  assist- 
ance which  it  intends  to  support,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  selection  of  such  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities;  and 

■■(2)  describes  how  assistance  under  this 
section  will  contribute  to  meeting  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  improving  stu- 
dent achievement  or  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  students; 

"(3)  agrees  to  keep  such  records,  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  as  may  reasonably  be  re- 
quired for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion, concession  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  State  agency  under  this  part;  and 

"'(4)  provides  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  assistance  authorized  by  this  part,  and  in 
the  design,  planning  and  implementation  of 
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such  programs,  for  systematic  consultation 
with  parents  of  children  attending  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  area 
served  by  the  local  agency,  with  teachers 
and  administrative  personnel  in  such 
schools,  and  with  other  groups  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  this  section  (such  as 
librarians,  school  counselors,  and  other  pupil 
services  personnel)  as  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  local  educational  agency. 

"(b)  Period  of  Appucation— An  applica- 
tion filed  by  a  local  educational  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  3  fiscal  years,  may  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  programs  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  and  may  be  amended  annually  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  changes  without 
filing  a  new  application. 

'■(c)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
quirements of  this  part,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  have  complete  discretion  in  de- 
termining how  funds  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  divided  among  the  areas  of  targeted  as- 
sistance. In  exercising  such  discretion,  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  ensure  that 
expenditures  under  this  subpart  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart  and  are  used  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  within  the 
schools  of  such  local  educational  agency. 

■Subpart  4 — 2l8t  Century  Community 
Learning  Centers 
-SEC.  2441.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that- 
'll) there  are  influences  outside  of  school 
which  affect  the  ability  of  a  child  to  achieve 
academically  and  schools  are  in  a  unique  po- 
sition to  identify  student  and  family  needs 
to  coordinate  programs; 

■•(2)  access  to  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams can  assist  children  and  their  families 
to  improve  the  ability  of  the  family  to  take 
an  active  role  of  their  child's  education; 

"(3)  coordination  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ice programs  with  education  can  help  the 
Nation  meet  the  National  Education  Goals 
and  ensure  better  outcomes  for  children; 

■'(4)  the  high  technology,  global  economy 
of  the  21st  century  will  require  lifelong 
learning  to  keep  America's  workforce  com- 
petitive and  successful; 

"(5)  21st  Century  Community  Learning 
Centers  enable  the  entire  community  to  de- 
velop an  education  strategy  that  addresses 
the  educational  needs  of  all  members  of  local 
communities;  and 

••(6)   local    public   schools   should   provide 
centers  for  lifelong  learning  and  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  of  all  ages. 
"SEC.  2442.  FUNDS  FOR  COMMUNITY  LEARNING 
CENTERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Local  educational  agen- 
cies may  use  funds  provided  under  section 
2412  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for 
enabling  schools  to  serve  as  centers  for  the 
delivery  of  education  and  human  services  for 
members  of  a  community. 

••(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Local  educational 
agencies  may  use  funds  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2412  for  projects  described  under  this 
subpart. 

"SEC.  2443.  PROGRAMS. 

"Local  educational  agencies  that  receive 
funds  under  this  subpart  may  develop  pro- 
grams that  include— 

"(1)  literacy  education  programs; 

"(2)  senior  citizen  programs; 

"(3)  children's  day  care  services; 

"(4)  integrated  education,  health,  social 
service,  recreational,  or  cultural  programs; 

••(5)  summer  and  weekend  school  programs 
in  conjunction  with  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams; 


■•(6)  nutrition  programs; 

••(7)  expanded  library  service  hours  to  serve 
community  needs; 

••(8)  telecommunications  and  technology 
education  programs  for  all  ages; 

•'(9)  parenting  skills  education  programs; 

••(10)  support  and  training  for  child  day 
care  providers; 

"(11)  employment  counseling,  training,  and 
placement; 

•■(12)  services  for  students  who  withdraw 
from  school  before  graduating  high  school, 
regardless  of  age;  and 

••(13)  services  for  individuals  who  are  either 
physically  or  mentally  challenged. 

"SEC.  2444.  REQUIREMENTS. 

••A  local  educational  agency  that  uses 
funds  to  develop  programs  under  this  subpart 
shall,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which 
funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  provide  in- 
formation to  the  State  educational  agency 
which  describes  the  activities  and  projects 
established  with  funds  under  this  subpart 
and  includes — 

•■(1)  information  on  the  comprehensive 
local  plan  that  enables  such  school  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  the  delivery  of  education  and 
human  services  for  members  of  a  commu- 
nity; and 

■■(2)  information  on  the  initial  evaluation 
of  needs,  available  resources,  and  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  proposed  community  edu- 
cation program  and  how  such  evaluation  was 
used  to  determine  the  program  developed  to 
address  such  needs;  including— 

"(A)  the  mechanism  used  to  disseminate 
information  in  a  manner  understandable  and 
accessible  to  the  community; 

"(B)  identification  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  merged  or  coordinated  so 
that  public  resources  could  be  maximized; 

■■(C)  a  description  of  the  collaborative  ef- 
forts of  community-based  organizations,  re- 
lated public  agencies,  businesses,  or  other 
appropriate  organizations; 

■■(D)  a  description  of  how  the  school  will 
assist  as  a  delivery  center  for  existing  and 
new  services;  and 

•■(E)  the  establishment  of  the  facility  utili- 
zation policy  that  specifically  states  rules 
and  regulations  for  building  and  equipment 
use  and  supervision  guidelines. 

"SEC.  2445.  DEFINITION. 

•For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
•Community  Learning  Center'  means  the 
provision  of  educational.  recreational, 
health,  and  social  service  programs  for  resi- 
dents of  all  ages  of  a  local  community  in 
public  school  buildings,  primarily  in  rural 
and  inner  city  areas,  operated  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  conjunction  with  local 
governmental  agencies,  businesses,  voca- 
tional education  programs,  community  col- 
leges, universities,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  other  community  and  human  service  en- 
tities. 

By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
—Page  28.  line  12.  before  "opportunity"  in- 
sert: ■■to  the  extent  that  Federal  funds  are 
available.". 
—Page  218,  strike  lines  10  through  18. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND: 
—Page  49,  line  24.  strike  ■'and". 
—Page  50,  line  12.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ":  and". 

—Page  50,  line  13.  strike  "Notwithstanding" 
and  insert  "notwithstanding". 
—Page  50.  line  19.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert; and"  and  add  after  that  line  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  to  the  extent  feasible,  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  to  serve  educationally 
deprived  children  who  reside  in  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  high  concentrations 


of  children  from  low-income  families  or  who 
are  under  a  school  desegregation  plan  and 
who  otherwise  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  who  attend  schools  in 
noneligible  attendance  areas. 
—Sec.  1113. 

I  am  submitting  the  following  amendment 
to  the  Sec.  1113  'Eligible  School  Attendance 
Areas"  of  H.R.  6  because  as  it  is  currently 
written,  school  districts  under  a  desegrega- 
tion order  of  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
do  not  use  '■geographical  area"  as  the  cri- 
teria for  defining  school  attendance  area.  In- 
stead, they  can  be  based  on  census  tract 
data,  or  other  data.  These  school  districts 
would  thus  not  be  able  to  continue  funding 
for  otherwise  eligible  students  because  of  the 
language  in  H.R.  6.  This  is  clearly  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  and  I  think  this  must  be  cor- 
rected. There  are  currently  41  schools  in  my 
district  served  by  Chapter  1.  H.R.  6  would 
limit  that  number  to  25.  and  would  dis- 
continue funds  for  1200  eligible  students  in 
my  district.  I  am  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  unintended  inequity. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
—Page  51.  line  25.  after  "funds"  insert  "for 
the  activities  set  forth  in  this  section,  in 
order". 

—Page  52.  line  11.  strike  ■■60'  and  insert 
■■50". 

— Page  55,   line   1,   after  •■students."   insert 
■'provide  timely  assistance  to  students  hav- 
ing difficulty  meeting  the  standards.". 
—Page  59.  line  8.  strike    "shall"  and  insert 
••may". 

— Page  59.  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  ""in  ad- 
dition to"  and  insert  "as  part  of'. 
—Page  71.  line  2.  strike  ••that  it  deems  ap- 
propriate" and  insert  ••.  which  may  include 
actions  to  withhold  or  transfer  funds  and  au- 
thority from  schools  that  are  failing  to  make 
adequate  progress  as  defined  in  section 
nil(b)(2).  as  will  assure  adequate  progress 
for  all  students'^. 

—Page  900,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC.  502.  STLDY  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  IM- 
PACT OF  FEDERAL  CATEGORICAL 
AID  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Study.— In  addition  to  the  national  as- 
sessment conducted  pursuant  to  section  1501 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  section  101  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  other  Federal  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  administrative  impact  of  such 
programs  on  schools  and  local  educational 
agencies. 

(b)  CONTENTS.— Such  study  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  effectiveness  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  categorical  programs, 
including  those  authorized  in  this  Act  and 
elsewhere,  in  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  participating  students; 

(2)  encompass  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the 
administrative  impact  of  the  broad  range  of 
categorical  programs  on  participating 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies; 

(3)  include  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
programs  to  determine  their  effect  on— 

(A)  the  improvement  in  educational 
achievement  of  participating  students; 

(B)  school  and  local  educational  agencies' 
administrative  responsibilities  and  struc- 
ture, including  the  use  of  local  and  State  re- 
sources, with  particular  attention  to  schools 
and  agencies  serving  a  high  concentration  of 
disadvantaged  students;  and 

(C)  overall  school  reform  efforts,  including 
efforts  undertaken  by  States  and  encouraged 
by  Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act; 
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(4)  evaluate  the  effect  of  Federal  categor- 
ical programs  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels  on  the  proliferation  of  State  cat- 
egorical education  aid  programs  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  impact  on  student  achieve- 
ment and  school  and  local  educational  agen- 
cy administrative  responsibilities  and  struc- 
ture; and 

(5)  examine  the  effect  of  waivers  on  cat- 
egorical program  requirements  and  other 
flexibility  provisions  in  this  Act.  the  School- 
to- Work  Opportunities  Act.  and  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act  on  improvement 
in  educational  achievement  of  participating 
students  and  on  school  and  local  educational 
agency  administrative  responsibilities, 
structure,  and  resources. 

(c)  Panel. — The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
independent  panel  to  review  the  plan  for  the 
study,  to  advise  on  the  progress  of  the  study, 
and  to  comment,  if  it  so  wishes,  on  the  final 
report. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
the  report  not  later  than  January  1.  1997.  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
and  to  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

By  Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
— No  funds  made  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  state  or  local  educational 
agency  which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  or 
which  effectively  prevents  participation  in. 
prayer  in  public  schools  by  individuals  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  nor  any  local  education  agency 
shall  require  any  person  to  participate  in 
prayer  or  influence  the  form  or  content  of 
any  prayer  in  such  public  schools. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
—Page  53.  line  8.  strike  '■60"  and  insert  "50". 
—Page  729.  strike  lines  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  730.  line  21. 
—Page  762.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 
"SEC.  9508.  APPLICABIUTY  TO  HOME  SCHOOLS. 

■'Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall   be 
construed  to  affect  home  schools. 
— Page  218,  line  14,  strike  "in  schools  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency"  and  insert 
"in  public  schools". 

—Page  218,  line  16  after  ■■assigned."  insert 
•■This  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  any 
private  school  or  home  school." 
—Page  53.  line  8.  strike  "60  percent"  and  in- 
sert '■SO  percent,  if  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  1002(1)  for  a  fiscal  year  equals 
or  exceeds  $10,500,000,000". 
—Page  884,  line  25.  strike  ■■influence."  and 
insert  ■■influence;  and". 

—Page  885.  line  1.  insert  '■and  the  National 
Assessment  Governing  Board'^  after  ■■Com- 
missioner". 

—Page  885.  line  2.  strike  ■■Progress."  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  12  and  insert 
■■Progress." 

—Page  896.  strike  lines  6  through  line  9  and 
insert  the  following: 

■■(e)  Student  Performance  Levels.— (l) 
The  National  Assessment  Governing  Board 
established  under  section  412.  working  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  develop  appro- 
priate student  performance  levels  for  each 
age  and  grade  in  each  subject  area  to  be  test- 
ed under  the  National  Assessment.". 
—Page  896.  line  8,  strike  "goals"  and  insert 
"levels". 

—Page  896.  line  12.  strike  "goals"  and  insert 
"levels". 

—Page  896.  line  13,  strike  "goals"  and  insert 
"levels". 
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—Page  896,  line  20,  strike  ■goals"  and  insert 

•■levels". 

—Page  896.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

••(4)  The  Commissioner  may  use  such  levels 
or  other  methods  or  indicators  for  reporting 
results  of  the  National  Assessment  and  State 
assessments. 

—Page  897.  line  4.  strike  •'goals"  and  insert 
•■levels^'. 

Redesignate  section  412  as  section  413. 
—Page  898.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

"SEC.  412.   NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  GOVERNING 
BOARD 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board 
(the  'Board")  which  shall  formulate  policy 
guidelines  for  the  National  Assessment,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e). 

■■(b)  Membership.— (1)  The  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

'■(A)'  2  Governors,  or  former  Governors, 
who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party; 

■■(B)  2  State  legislators,  who  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party; 

■•(C)  2  chief  State  school  officers; 

■(D)  1  member  of  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation; 

••(E)  1  superintendent  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

•■(F)  1  member  of  a  local  board  of  edu- 
cation; 

••(G)  3  classroom  teachers  representing  the 
grade  levels  at  which  the  National  Assess- 
ment is  conducted; 

••(H)  1  representative  of  business  or  indus- 
try; 

•■(I)  2  curriculum  specialists; 

"(J)  3  testing  and  measurement  experts; 

■■(K)  1  nonpublic  school  administrator  or 
policymaker; 

••(L)  2  school  principals,  one  of  whom  is  an 
elementary  school  principal  and  the  other  of 
whom  is  a  secondary  principal;  and 

•■(M)  4  additional  members  who  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public,  including 
parents. 

■■(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio  and  nonvoting  member 
of  the  Board. 

■■(3)  In  making  appointments  under  this 
subsection  and  filling  vacancies  under  sub- 
section (d),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
the  membership  of  the  Board  reflects  re- 
gional, racial,  gender,  and  cultural  diversity 
and  balance. 

■■(c)  Terms.— (1)  Terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  staggered  and  may 
not  exceed  a  period  of  3  years,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  Members  of  the  Board  may  serve  not 
more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

••(3)  A  member  of  the  Board  who  changes 
status  under  subsection  (b)  during  the  term 
of  the  appointment  of  the  member  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  member  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  term. 

••(d)  Vacancies.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point new  members  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board— 

••(1)  after  soliciting  recommendations  from 
a  wide  variety  of  organizations,  including 
those  representing  the  types  of  individuals 
listed  in  subsection  (b)(1);  and 

"(2)  in  a  manner  which  maintains  the  com- 
position, diversity  and  balance  of  the  Board 
required  under  subsection  (b). 

•■(e)  Duties.— (1)  The  Board,  working  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  develop — 

"(A)  appropriate  student  performance  lev- 
els as  provided  in  section  411(e); 

■'(B)  assessment  objectives  and  test  speci- 
fications through  a  national  consensus,  ap- 


proach which  includes  the  active  participa- 
tion of  teachers,  curriculum  specialists, 
local  school  administrators,  parents,  and 
concerned  members  of  the  public; 

■■(C)  guidelines  for  analysis  plans  and  for 
reporting  and  disseminating  National  As- 
sessment results;  and 

■■(D)  recommendations  for  actions  needed 
to  improve  the  form  and  use  of  the  National 
Assessment. 

■■(2)  The  Board,  working  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  take  steps  to  ensure  that  all 
items  selected  for  use  in  the  National  Assess- 
ment are  free  from  racial,  cultural,  gender, 
or  regional  bias. 

••(3)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  Board  shall  seek  technical 
advice,  as  appropriate,  from  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Statistics. 

'•(n  Personnel.— <1)  The  Secretary  may 
appoint,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  such 
staff  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  subsection  (eMl). 

'■(2)  Such  appointments  may  include,  for 
terms  not  to  exceed  3  years  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  not  more  than  6  tech- 
nical employees  who  may  be  paid  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

"(h)  Administration.— <1)  The  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  including  the  re- 
quirement for  open  meetings. 

■'(2)(A)  No  member  or  employee  of  the 
Board,  in  the  course  of  the  official  duties  of 
such  member  or  employee,  may  engage  in  ac- 
tivities designed  to  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluence legislation  which  is  or  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  except  in  instances 
where  a  representative  of  the  Board  has  been 
invited  to  provide  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

"(B)  Any  member  or  employee  of  the  Board 
who  knowingly  engages  in  the  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  subject 
to  either  confinement  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO, 
or  both. 

—Page  898,  line  7.  strike  'There"  and  Insert 
"(1)  There". 

—Page  898.  line  8.  strike  ■'title"  and  insert 
"title  (except  section  412)". 
—Page  898,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following: 

'■(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  section  412  $1.000. OCX)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 
—Page  752.  strike  line  2  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  12  of  page  754  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SEC.  9401.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS 

•'(a)  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  may  waive  any  re- 
quirement of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
under  this  Act  for  a  State  educational  agen- 
cy, local  educational  agency.  Indian  tribe,  or 
school,  or  that — 

■■(1)  receives  funds  under  a  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act:  and 

■■(2)  requests  a  waiver  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (b). 

•(b)  Request  for  Waiver.— (l)  A  State 
educational  agency,  local  educational  agen- 
cy, or  Indian  tribe  which  desires  a  waiver 
shall  submit  a  request  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

•■(A)  identifies  the  Federal  programs  af- 
fected by  such  requested  waiver: 

■•(B)  describes  which  Federal  requirements  • 
are  to  be  waived  and  how  the  waiving  of  such 
requirements  will — 
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••(i)  increase  the  quality  of  instruction  to 
students;  or 

■•(ii)  improve  the  academic  performance  of 
students: 

■•(C)  if  applicable,  describes  which  similar 
State  and  local  requirements  will  be  waived 
and  how  the  waiving-  of  such  requirements 
will  assist  the  local  educational  agencies  or 
Indian  tribe  and  schools  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives described  in  this  paragraph: 

•'(D>  describes  specific,  measurable  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  and  expected 
outcomes  for  all  affected  students: 

•■(E)  describes  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
measure  progress  in  meeting  such  goals  and 
outcomes:  and 

•■<F)  describes  how  schools  will  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  same  populations 
served  by  programs  for  which  waivers  are  re- 
quested. 

•'(2)  Such  requests  under  this  section— 

"(A)  may  provide  for  waivers  of  require- 
ments applicable  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies.  Indian 
tribes,  and  schools. 

••(B)  shall  be  developed  and  submitted— 

"(iXl)  by  local  educational  agencies  (on  be- 
half of  such  agencies  and  schools)  to  State 
educational  agencies:  and 

•■(II)  by  State  educational  agencies  (on  be- 
half of.  and  based  upon  the  requests  of.  local 
educational  agencies)  to  the  Secretary:  or 

"(ii)  by  Indian  tribes  (on  behalf  of  schools 
operated  by  such  tribes)  to  the  Secretary. 

••(c)  NOTICE  Requirement.— (1)  Prior  to  re- 
questing a  waiver  under  subsection  <b).  a 
State  educational  agency,  local  educational 
agency,  or  Indian  tribe  shall  provide  notice 
and  information  to  the  public  regarding  the 
waiver  or  waivers  to  be  requested. 

••(2)  Such  notice  and  information  shall  be 
provided  in  the  manner  that  such  agencies  or 
tribes  customarily  provide  similar  notices 
and  information  to  the  public. 

'•(d)  RESTRicrriONS.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
changes  in — 

'•(1)  requirements  relating  to— 

'•(A)  the  allocation  of  funds: 

'•(B)  maintenance  of  effort: 

'•(C)  comparability  of  services: 

"(D)  use  of  Federal  funds  to  supplement, 
not  supplant  non-Federal  funds: 

"(E)  equitable  participation  of  private 
school  students  and  teachers:  and 

"(F)  parental  participation  and  involve- 
ment: 

"(2)  the  elements  of  a  charter  school  de- 
scribed in  section  3407(1):  or 

"(3)  the  prohibitions  regarding— 

"(A)  State  aid  in  section  9502:  or 

"(B)  use  of  funds  to  religious  worship  or  in- 
struction in  section  9507. 

"(e)  Duration  and  Extension  of  Waiver.— 
(1)  The  duration  of  a  waiver  approved  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  such  period 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use  of 
such  waiver  has  increased  the  quality  of  in- 
struction or  the  academic  performance  of 
students. 

"(f)  Termination  of  Waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  a  waiver  under  this 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use 
of  a  waiver  has  not  increased  the  quality  of 
instruction  or  improved  the  academic  per- 
formance of  students:  or 

"(2)  such  waiver  is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
recipient  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  such 
waiver. 

••(g)  Reports.— 

"(1)  A  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  waiver  under  this  section  shall  an- 


nually submit  a  report  to   the   State  edu- 
cational agency  that — 

••(A)  describes  the  uses  of  such  waiver  by 
such  agency  or  by  schools: 

■■(B)  describes  how  schools  continued  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  same  populations 
served  by  the  programs  for  which  waivers  are 
requested:  and 

■■(C)  evaluates  the  progress  of  such  agency 
am'  of  schools  in  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction or  the  academic  performance  of 
students. 

■■(2)  A  State  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives reports  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
that  summarizes  such  reports. 

'■(3)  An  Indian  tribe  that  receives  a  waiver 
under  this  section  shall  annually  submit  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  that^- 

■■(A)  describes  the  uses  of  such  waiver  by 
schools  operated  by  such  tribe:  and 

■■(B)  evaluates  the  progress  of  such  schools 
in  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  or 
the  academic  performance  of  students. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  annually  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  a  report — 

■■(A)  summarizing  the  uses  of  waivers  by 
State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  Indian  tribes,  and  schools: 
and 

■■(B)  describing  whether  such  waivers— 

■■(i)  Increased  the  quality  of  instruction  to 
students:  or 

■■(ii)  improved  the  academic  performance 
of  students. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
—Page  5.  amend  the  heading  for  part  E  of 
title   II  of  the   Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents as  follows: 
"Part  E— Innovative  Education  Program 
Strategies". 
—Page  8,  in   the  item  relating  to  title  V, 
strike: 
-TITLE  V— MAGNET  SCHOOLS  ASSISTANCE 

"PART  A— PROMOTING  EQUITY" 
and  insert 

"TITLE  V— PROMOTING  EQUITY 
"PART  A— MAGNET  SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE" 
—Page  15,  in  the  item  relating  to  section  501, 
strike  "study"  and  insert  •■evaluation". 
—Page  37.  strike  lines  8  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

— Page  37,  line  23,  strike  "and  revision". 
—Page  37.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs 
accordingly): 

•'(2)  shall  appoint  individuals  to  the  peer 
review  process  who  shall  be  representative  of 
State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  teachers,  and  parents;". 
—Page  52,  line  19,  after  "1117"  insert  "(c)(1) 
and  (e)". 

—Page  52,  line  20.  after  "system"  insert  ". 
together  with  other  providers  of  assistance 
with  which  the  State  has  made  specific  ar- 
rangements to  assist  schoolwide  programs, 
such  as  comprehensive  technical  assistance 
centers,  regional  laboratories,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,". 
—Page  52,  line  22.  strike  ".  including"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "team"  on  line  24. 
—Page  56.  line  18.  after  ■'local  educational 
agency"  insert  "and  its  school  support  team 
or  other  technical  assistance  provider  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  in  subsections 
(c)(1)  and  (e)  of  section  1117". 


—Page  59,  strike  lines  8  through  14  and  insert 
the  following: 

identification  shall  be  subject  to  corrective 
actions  by  the  local  educational  agency,  as 
well  as.  where  appropriate,  termination  of 
schoolwide  program  status. 

"(3)  A  school  that  has  forfeited  its 
schoolwide  status  may  not  regain  such  sta- 
tus until  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  school  has  adequately  re- 
formed its  schoolwide  program  plan  to  en- 
able it  to  make  adequate  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State's  challenging  performance 
standards. 

—Page  70,  line  16.  strike  '•;  and"  and  insert  a 
comma. 

—Page  70,  line  18,  before  the  period  insert  •". 
and  in  the  case  of  schoolwide  programs,  ter- 
minating schoolwide  status". 
—Page  72,  line  20.  strike  "standards."  and  in- 
sert ■■standards,  and  submit  such  plan  to  the 
State  educational  agency  for  approval.". 
—Page  188.  line  21.  strike  "and  middle 
schools"  and  insert  •'.  middle  schools,  and 
secondary  schools". 

—Page  311.  strike  line  20  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PART  E— INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  STRATEGIES". 
—Page  312.  line  8.  strike   -Goals  2000"  and  in- 
sert ■■Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act". 
—Page  313.  beginning  on  line  25.  strike  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 
—Page  314.  line  1.  insert  '■and  Palau  (until 
the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation with  the  Government  of  Palau)." 
after  •'the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 
—Page  319,  line  19,  strike  ••chapter"  and  in- 
sert ■■part". 

—Page  322,  line  15,  after  ••local"  insert  ••edu- 
cational". 

—Page  445,  strike  lines  7  through  9  and  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  V— PROMOTING  EQUITY 
"PART  A— MAGNET  SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE". 
—Page  757.  line  5.  strike  'and '. 
—Page  757.  line  6,  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate    any   subsequent   subparagraphs 
accordingly): 

■•(B)  Subpart  1  of  part  B  and  part  C  of  title 
II:  and". 

—Page  802.  strike  lines  14  through  25. 
—Page  898,  line  12,  strike  •'Study"  and  insert 
■'Evaluation". 

—Page  898.  line  14,  strike  "In  addition  to" 
and  insert  "In  collaboration  with". 
—Page  898,  line  17.  strike  '•study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

—Page  898.  line  21.  strike  ••study"  and  insert 
■•evaluation". 

—Page  898,  line  25,  strike  "study"  and  insert 
••evaluation". 

—Page  899,  line  2,  after  "Opportunities  Act" 
insert  "and  shall  be  coordinated  with  evalua- 
tions of  such  acts". 

—Page  899.  line  3.  strike  "study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

—Page  899,  line  13,  strike  "study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

—Page  899.  line  20,  strike  "to  such"  and  in- 
sert "with  such". 

—Page  900,  line  3,  strike  "study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

—Page  900,  line  11.  strike  "study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

—Page  900,  line  17,  strike  "study"  and  insert 
"evaluation". 

— Page   900.   line   19,   after   "report."   insert 
"The  panel  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.". 
— Page  901.  strike  lines  2  through  4  and  insert 
the   following:    "Any   authority   or  require- 


ment to  make  funds  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  provided 
in  appropriation  .A.cts. 

Strike  out  part  G  of  title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  101  of  the  bill  (page  519,  line 
8  through  page  617,  line  24). 
—Page  875.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 

PART  F— AMENDMENTS  TO  STATUTES 
PERTAINING  TO  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
SEC.  351.  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Part  B  of  title  XI  of  Public  Law  95-561  (25 
U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

—Page  875.  after  line  20.  insert  the  text  set 
out  in  the  bill  as  part  G  of  title  VI  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (page  519.  line  8  through  page  617.  line  24) 
and  redesignate  that  part  as  part  B,  redesig- 
nate the  sections  in  that  part  so  as  to  begin 
with  section  1121.  and  revise  cross  references 
to  those  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  875.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 
SEC.  382.  APPUCATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IN- 
DIAN SELF-DETERMINATION  AND 
EDUCA'nON  ASSISTANCE  ACT. 

Section  5209(a)  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  Act  of  1988  (25  U.S.C.  2508(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Certain  Provisions  To  Apply  to 
Grants.— All  provisions  of  section  5,  6.  7,  104, 
105(f),  109,  and  111  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  ex- 
cept those  provisions  relating  to  indirect 
costs  and  length  of  contract,  shall  apply  to 
grants  provided  under  this  part.". 

SEC.  353.  PAYMENTS. 

Section  5209(e)  of  Public  Law  100-297,  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988.  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  amount  of  the  grant 
under  section  5205  (and  the  amount  of  funds 
referred  to  in  that  section),  any  payments  to 
be  made  under  section  5208  of  this  Act."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "a  grant  authorized 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  part  or  any 
amendment  to  such  grant": 

(2)  by  striking  "the  amount  of,  or  payment 
of.  the  administrative  grant"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  administrative  cost 
grant";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "and  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  shall  apply  to 
administrative  appeals  filed  after  January  1. 
1994.  by  grantees  regarding  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Schools  Grant  and  Administrative 
Cost  Grants.". 

SEC.  354.  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS. 

Section  302  of  Public  Law  95-471.  the  Trib- 
ally Controlled  Community  Colleges  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "section 
333"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
331": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  deleting  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  provides  for  the  investment  and  main- 
tenance of  funds  covered  by  such  endowment 
account  under  the  same  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  are  in  section  331  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  the  regulations  imple- 
menting such  provisions  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  invested: 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  by  striking  "same" 
the  first  time  it  appears. 

SEC.  355.  HIGHER  EDUCA'nON  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1992. 

Section  1518  of  title  XV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1992  (relating  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Arts  Institute)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
contribution  requirement  in  this  subsection, 
the  Institute  may  use  funds  or  in-kind  con- 
tributions of  real  or  personal  property.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  all  contribu- 
tions, in-kind  and  real  estate,  which  are  on 
hand  as  of  November  29,  1990,  and  which  were 
received  after  June  2,  1988,  but  which  have 
not  been  included  in  their  entirety  in  com- 
putations under  this  section  shall  be  eligible 
for  matching  with  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated in  any  year.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(1)  Funds  in  the  trust  funds  described  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  invested 
under  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as 
are  in  section  331  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  and  the  regulations  implementing  such 
provisions  in  effect  at  the  time  such  funds 
are  invested.". 
—Page  738,  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

-SEC.  9104.  APPLICABILITY  TO  BUREAU  OF  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS  OPERATED  SCHOOLS. 

"For  purposes  of  any  competitive  program 
under  this  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
may  apply  on  behalf  of  the  schools  which  it 
operates  and  it  shall  be  subject  to  all  pro- 
gram and  application  requirements  of  the 
program  for  which  it  applies.". 
—Page  486.  strike  line  24  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  487.  line  21  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
monitoring  and  evaluation  review  of  a  sam- 
pling of  the  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
part  each  fiscal  year,  such  sampling  to  take 
into  account  size  of  the  recipient  and  geo- 
graphic location.  The  purpose  of  the  sam- 
pling shall  be  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  or  her  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  technical  assistance 
under  this  part.". 

—Page  491.  strike  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  500.  line  2.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-SEC.  6201.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  INDIAN  CHIL- 
DREN. 

"(a)  Purpose;  Coordination.— (D  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  support  projects 
that  are  to  develop,  text,  and  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  services  and  programs  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  and 
achievement  of  Indian  children. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  achieve  coordination  of 
projects  funded  under  this  part  with  other 
programs  funded  under  this  Act  and  with 
other  Federal  programs  operated  for  the  ben- 
efit of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
children. 

"(b)  Eligible  Appucants.— State  edu- 
cational agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations,  fed- 
erally supported  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  students.  Indian  institu- 
tions, including  Indian  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  consortia  thereof  may  apply 
for  grants  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Authorized  Projects  and  Activi- 
ties.—Recipients  of  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  use  the  grant  funds  to  carry  out 
projects  and  activities  that  meet  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  such  as— 

"(1)  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children: 

"(2)  educational  services  not  available  to 
such  children  in  sufficient  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, including  remedial  instruction,  to  raise 
the  achievement  of  Indian  children  in  1  or 
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more  of  the  core  curriculum  areas  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, art,  history,  and  geography; 

"(3)  bilingual  and  bicultural  programs  and 
projects; 

"(4)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  activities,  which  meet  the 
special  health,  social,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children; 

""(5)  special  compensatory  and  other  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  atssist  and  en- 
courage Indian  children  to  enter,  remain  in. 
or  reenter  school  and  to  increase  the  rate  of 
high  school  graduation: 

""(6)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services: 

"'(7)  early  childhood  and  kindergarten  pro- 
grams, including  family  based  preschool  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  school  readiness  and 
parental  skills,  and  services  to  Indian  chil- 
dren with  disabilities: 

"(8)  partnership  projects  between  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  allow  high  school  stu- 
dents to  enroll  in  courses  at  the  postsecond- 
ary  level  to  aid  them  in  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  postsecondary  education: 

"(9)  partnership  projects  between  schools 
and  local  businesses  for  school-to-work  tran- 
sition programs  designed  to  provide  Indian 
youth  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
need  to  make  an  effective  transition  from 
school  to  a  first  job  in  a  high-skill,  high- 
wage  career: 

"(10)  programs  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  Indian  student  to  work  toward,  and 
gain  entrance  into,  institutions  of  higher 
education:  and 

"(11)  other  services  which  meet  the  needs 
of  this  section. 

Preservice  or  in-service  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel  may 
be  a  part  of  any  program  authorized  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  GRAN-TS  and  APPLICA-nONS  — 

"(1)  Grants.— <  A)  The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  under  this  section  for  up  to  5 
years.  Grants  may  be  made  for  the  planning, 
development,  pilot  operation,  or  demonstra- 
tion of  any  activity  authorized  under  this 
section,  with  priority  given  to  those  applica- 
tions which  present  a  plan  for  combining  2  or 
more  of  these  operations  over  a  multiyear 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
multiyear  grants  subject  to  the  conditions 
included  below  and  shall  provide  continu- 
ation funding  for  each  fiscal  year  upon  a 
positive  determination  that  the  applicant 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  carrying 
out  the  opyerations  covered  under  each  grant 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  initial  grant  and 
any  subsequent  modifications." 

""(B)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  dissemination  grants.  Prior  to  making 
any  such  dissemination  grant,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  finding  that  the  material  or 
program  to  be  disseminated  has  been  ade- 
quately reviewed  and  has  shown  (i)  edu- 
cational merit,  and  (ii)  an  ability  to  be  rep- 
licated. 

"(2)  Applications.— (A)  Any  eligible  entity 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

""(B)  Each  application  shall  contain— 

"(i)  a  description  of  how  parents  of  Indian 
children  and  representatives  of  Indiain  tribes 
have  been,  and  will  be.  involved  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  the  project  for  which 
assistance  is  sought: 

"(ii)  as  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
participate,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
in  any  national  evaluation  of  projects  under 
this  section:  and 
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"(ill)  such  other  assurances  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

-SEC.  6202.  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

••(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  Indian 
persons  in  professions  serving  Indian  people, 
and  to  provide  training  as  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, teacher  aides,  social  workers,  and 
ancillary  educational  personnel,  and  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  those  presently  serving  in 
these  capacities. 

"(b)  Eligible  Applicants.— Eligible  appli- 
cants under  this  section  are — 

"(1)  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding Indian  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 

•■(2)  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
in  consortium  with  institutions  of  higher 
education;  and 

"(3)  Indian  tribes  and  organiEations.  in 
consortium  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZED  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— (1)  E^ch  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  use  the  grant  funds  to  pro- 
vide support  and  training  for  Indian  persons, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  a  continuing  program,  symposia, 
workshops,  conferences,  and  direct  financial 
support. 

•■(2)(A)  For  education  personnel,  such 
training  may  be  in-service  or  preservice. 

"(B)  For  those  being  trained  in  other 
fields,  such  training  shall  be  in  programs 
that  result  in  graduate  degrees. 

"(3)  In  programs  funded  under  this  section, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  training  of 
Indians. 

"(4)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  prior  perform- 
ance and  may  not  limit  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  previous  grants  or  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  applicant  has 
received  grants. 

"(d)  Project  Period.— The  project  period 
for  each  project  approved  under  this  section 
shall  be  up  to  5  years. 

"(e)  Service  Obligation.— The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  that  individuals 
who  receive  training  under  this  section  per- 
form related  work  which  benefits  Indian  peo- 
ple or  repay  all  or  a  prorated  part  of  the  sup- 
port received.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  mechanism  for  having  the  re- 
cipient provide  information  of  compliance 
with  this  requirement  beginning  within  12 
months  of  the  completion  of  training  re- 
ceived.". 

—Page  501,  strike  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  502,  line  2  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  Service  Obligation.— The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  that  individuals 
who  receive  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  perform  related  work  which  benefits 
Indian  people  or  repay  all  or  a  prorated  part 
of  the  support  received.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  by  regulation  a  mechanism  for  hav- 
ing the  recipient  provide  information  of 
compliance  with  this  requirement  beginning 
within  12  months  of  the  completion  of  train- 
ing received.". 

—Page  507,  strike  line  19  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  509.  line  2. 

—Page  411,  line  13,  strike  "5004(a)(1)"  and  in- 
sert "4004(a)(1)". 

—Page  412.  line  2,  strike  "5202"  and  insert 
"4202". 

—Page  412,  line  5.  strike  •5106(a)"  and  insert 
"4106(a)". 

—Page  413,  line  11.  strike  "5101"  and  insert 
"4101". 


—Page  413.  line  17.  strike  "5101"  and  insert 
"4101". 

—Page  414.  line  21.  strike  "5104"  and  insert 
"4104". 

—Page  414,  line  25,  strike  "5106(a)"  and  insert 
"4106(a)". 

—Page  415.  line  5,  strike  "5103(a)"  and  insert 
"4103(a)". 

—Page  415.  line  16.  strike  "5105"  and  insert 
■4105". 

—Page  415,  line  19,  strike  •5103(b)"  and  insert 
"4103(b)". 

—Page  416,  line  2,  strike  ••5103(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)" 
and  insert  ••4103(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)". 
—Page  416.  line  25,  strike  "5101"  and  insert 

••4ior'. 

—Page  417.  line  6.  strike  ••5121"  and  insert 
"4121". 

—Page  417,  line  11,  strike  "5101"  and  insert 
■•4101". 

—Page  417.  line  19.  strike  ••5122"  and  insert 
■■4122-. 

—Page  421.  line  19,  strike  ••5104"  and  insert 
"4104". 

—Page  422,  line  24,  strike  '•5103(d)"  and  insert 
••4103(d)". 

—Page  424,  line  24.  strike    •5102"  and  insert 
•■4102". 

—Page  425.  line  15.  strike  ••5103(d)(2)(A)(i)(I)" 
and  insert  ••4103(d)(2)(A)(i)(I)"'. 
—Page  425.  line  16.  strike 

■•5103(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)"  and  insert 

"4103(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)". 

—Page  426.  line  12.  strike  ••5102"  and  insert 
•4102". 

—Page  432.  line  5,  strike  ••5122"  and  insert 
••4122". 

—Page  434.  line  10.  strike  ••5103(b)"  and  insert 
■■4103(b)''. 

—Page  434,  line  11,  strike  "5103(d)"  and  insert 
■•4103(d)". 

—Page  435.  line  9.  strike  ••5004(a)(2)"  and  in- 
sert ■•4004(a)(2)". 

—Page  437.  line  2.  strike  ••5106(a)"  and  insert 
■■4106(a)". 

—Page  438.  line  9.  strike  ••5101(a)(3)"  and  in- 
sert ••4101(a)(3)". 

—Page  311.  strike  line  20  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PART  E— INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  STRATEGIES 
—Page  313.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 
SEC.  2403.  DEFINmON. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  "ef- 
fective schools  programs"  means  school- 
based  programs  that  may  encompass  pre- 
school through  secondary  school  levels  and 
that  have  the  objectives  of  (1)  promoting 
school-level  planning,  instructional  improve- 
ment, and  staff  development.  (2)  increasing 
the  academic  achievement  levels  of  all  chil- 
dren and  particularly  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  (3)  achieving  as  ongoing  condi- 
tions in  the  school  the  following  factors 
identified  through  effective  schools  research 
as  distinguishing  effective  from  ineffective 
schools: 

(1)  strong  and  effective  administrative  and 
instructional  leadership  that  creates  consen- 
sus on  instructional  goals  and  organizational 
capacity  for  instructional  problem  solving; 

(2)  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic  and 
higher  order  skills; 

(3)  a  safe  and  orderly  school  environment 
that  allows  teachers  and  pupils  to  focus  their 
energies  on  academic  achievement; 

(4)  a  climate  of  expectation  that  virtually 
all  children  can  learn  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions; and 

(5)  continuous  assessment  of  students  and 
programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  instruc- 
tion. 

—Page  318,  line  11.  after  ■•activities"  insert 
•'including  effective  schools  programs". 


—Page  319.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs 
accordingly): 

■■(3)  sets  forth  the  allocation  of  such  funds 
required  to  implement  section  2252.". 
— Page  320.  line  24.  insert  ■■effective  schools 
and"  after  •■including'". 
—Page  321.  line  19.  insert  •(A)"  after  ••(!)••, 
—Page  321.  after  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

•■(B)  sets  forth  the  allocation  of  such  funds 
required  to  implement  section  2252;"". 
—Page  322.  after  line.  4.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs 
accordingly): 

■•(3)  provides  assurances  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Including 
the  participation  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  schools  in  accordance  with 
section  2252;". 

—Page  327.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

'Subpart  5 — General  Administrative 

Provisions 

"SEC.  245L  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT;  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  SUPPLEMENTARY. 

"(a)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— (D  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  a  State  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  its  full  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  elthpr  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures within  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  such  combined  fiscal  effort  or  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this  part  in 
any  fiscal  year  in  the  exact  proportion  to 
which  the  State  falls  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  by  falling  below  90 
percent  of  both  the  fiscal  effort  per  student 
and  aggregate  expenditures  (using  the  meas- 
ure most  favorable  to  the  State),  and  no  such 
lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for  computing 
the  effort  required  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
subsequent  years. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  for  1  fiscal 
year  only,  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  equitable  due  to  ex- 
ceptional or  uncontrollable  circumstances 
such  as  a  natural  disaster  or  a  precipitous 
and  unforeseen  decline  in  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

■■(b)  Federal  Funds  Supplementary.— a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  may  use 
and  allocate  funds  received  under  this  part 
only  so  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

"SEC.    2252.    PARTICIPA'nON   OF   CHILDREN    EN- 
ROLLED IN  private  SCHOOLS. 

■•(a)  PARTiciPA-noN  ON  Equitable  Basis.— 
(1)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  children  in  the  school  district  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  part  or  which  serves 
the  area  in  which  a  program  or  project  as- 
sisted under  this  part  is  located  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  with  respect  to  in- 
structional or  personnel  training  programs 
funded  by  the  State  educational  agency  from 
funds  reserved  for  State  use.  such  agency, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit 
of  such  children  in  such  schools  secular,  neu- 
tral, and  nonideologlcal  services,  materials, 
and  equipment,  including  the  participation 


of  the  teachers  of  such  children  (and  other 
educational  personnel  serving  such  children) 
in  training  programs,  and  the  repair,  minor 
remodeling,  or  construction  of  public  facili- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  for  their  provision 
(consistent  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion), or.  if  such  services,  materials,  and 
equipment  are  not  feasible  or  necessary  in 
one  or  more  such  private  schools  as  deter- 
mined by  the  local  educational  agency  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  shall  provide  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  will  assure  equitable  partici- 
pation of  such  children  in  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  this  part. 

■■(2)  If  no  program  or  project  is  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  make  ar- 
rangements, such  as  through  contracts  with 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  under 
which  children  in  private  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict are  provided  with  services  and  mate- 
rials to  the  extent  that  would  have  occurred 
if  the  local  educational  agency  had  received 
funds  under  this  part. 

■■(3)  The  requirements  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  participation  of  children,  teachers, 
and  other  personnel  serving  such  children 
shall  apply  to  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  part  by  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency,  whether  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  Equal  Expenditures.— Expenditures 
for  programs  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equal  (consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served)  to  expenditures  for  pro- 
grams under  this  part  for  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  taking  Into  account  the  needs  of  the 
individual  children  and  other  factors  which 
relate  to  such  expenditures,  and  when  funds 
available  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this  part  are  used  to  concentrate  pro- 
grams or  projects  on  a  particular  group,  at- 
tendance area,  or  grade  or  age  level,  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools  who  are  Included 
within  the  group,  attendance  area,  or  grade 
or  age  level  selected  for  such  concentration 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials,  be  assured  eq- 
uitable participation  in  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

••(c)  FUNDS.— (1)  The  control  of  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  part,  and  title  to  materials, 
equipment,  and  property  repaired,  remod- 
eled, or  constructed  therewith,  shall  be  in  a 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  pro- 
vided in  this  part,  and  a  public  agency  shall 
administer  such  funds  and  property. 

•■(2)  The  provision  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  provided  by  employees 
of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  associa- 
tion, agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which,  in 
the  provision  of  such  services,  is  independent 
of  such  private  school  and  of  any  religious 
organizations,  and  such  employment  or  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  such  public  agency,  and  the  funds 
provided  under  this  part  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 

••(d)  State  Prohibition  Waiver.— If  by  rea- 
son of  any  provision  of  law  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  is  prohibited  from  pro- 
viding for  the  participation  in  programs  of 
children  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  require- 
ments and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 


••(e)  Waiver  and  Provision  of  Services.— 
(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
or  a  local  educational  agency  has  substan- 
tially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  required  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirements 
and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  through  arrangements 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  inves- 
tigation or  complaint  that  could  result  in  a 
determination  under  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (d).  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from 
the  allocation  of  the  affected  State  or  local 
educational  agency  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  those  services. 

••(f)  Determination.— Any  determination 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  fail- 
ure or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

••(g)  Payment  Fro.m  State  Allotment.— 
When  the  Secretary  arranges  for  services 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services,  including  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  arranging  for  those  services, 
from  the  appropriate  allotment  of  the  State 
under  this  part. 

••(h)  Review.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
take  any  final  action  under  this  section  until 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  local 
educational  agency  affected  by  such  action 
have  had  an  opportunity,  for  at  least  45  days 
after  receiving  written  notice  thereof,  to 
submit  written  objections  and  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee to  show  cause  why  that  action  should 
not  be  taken. 

••(2)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary's  final  ac- 
tion after  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  it  may.  within  60  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  this  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

••(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  further  evidence  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  the  Sec- 
retary's previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  r-hall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

••(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

•■(1)  Prior  Determination.— Any  bypass  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  under  chapter 
2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  shall,  to  the  extent 
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consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
apply  to  programs  under  this  chapter. 

"SEC.  2253.  EVALUA^nONS  AND  REPORTING. 

■■(a)  Local  Educational  Agencies.— A 
local  educational  agency  which  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy on  the  use  of  funds  under  section  2431. 
Such  reporting  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  minimizes  the  amount  of  paper- 
work required  while  providing  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion under  the  preceding  sentence.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

••(b)  State  Educa'ronal  agencies.— a 
State  educational  agency  which  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local 
programs  under  this  part  in  accordance  with 
section  2423(a)(2)(B).  That  evaliiatlon  shall 
be  submitted  for  review  and  comment  by  the 
State  advisory  committee  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  evaluation  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  under  subsection  (a). 

••(c)  Reports.— (1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  educational 
agency  representatives,  shall  develop  a 
model  system  which  State  educational  agen- 
cies may  use  for  data  collection  and  report- 
ing under  this  part. 

•■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally a  report  to  the  Congress  for  the  use  of 
funds,  the  types  of  services  furnished,  and 
the  students  served  under  this  part. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1998.  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
summarizing  evaluations  under  subsection 
(b)  in  order  to  provide  a  national  overview  of 
the  uses  of  funds  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  this  part. 

"SEC.  2254.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

•■(a)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary, upon  request,  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  part. 

(b)  Rule.making.— The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  under  this  part  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulations  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  there  is  compliance  with  the 
specific  requirements  and  assurances  re- 
quired by  this  part. 

(c)  Availability  of  AppROPRiA-noNs —Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  un- 
less expressly  in  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section, funds  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  activities  under  this  part  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of 
such  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

"SEC.    2255.    APPLICATION    OF    GENERAL    EDU- 
CA'nON  PROVISIONS  ACT. 

•■(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  this  section,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
part. 

•(b)  APPLICABILITY —The  following  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  shall  be  superseded  by  the  specified  pro- 
visions of  this  part  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part: 

•■(1)  Section  410(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 2254(b)  of  this  part. 

••(2)  Section  433(a)  of  such  Act  Is  super- 
seded by  section  2254(a)  of  this  part. 

••(3)  Section  436  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  2223  and  2233  of  this  part. 

•(c)  Special  Rule.— Sections  440.  441.  and 
442  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sections  re- 
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late  to  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures,  may  not  apply  to  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  part  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
any  reports  or  take  any  actions  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  this  part.". 
—Page  82,  line  16;  insert  "basic"  following 
instructional. 

—Page  82,  section  1122(c)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following 
new  subparagraph  and  redesignating  the  suc- 
ceeding subparagraphs  and  paragraph  (2)  ac- 
cordingly: 

"(B)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A). 
in  the  determination  of  expenditures  per 
pupil  from  state  and  local  funds  or  instruc- 
tional salaries  per  pupil  from  state  and  local 
funds,  staff  salary  differentials  for  years  of 
employment  shall  not  be  included." 
— On  page  855,  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  A  state  and  local  educational  agency 
shall  coordinate  with  state  and  local  housing 
agencies  responsible  for  developing  the  com- 
prehensive housing  affordability  strategy. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  state  and 
local  housing  and  shelter  policies  described 
in  the  Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability 
Strategy  to  minimize  educational  disruption 
for  children  who  become  homeless. 
—Page  852,  line  24.  delete  ".  to  the  extent 
possible.". 

— Page  852.  line  25.  after  "selection"  add  "un- 
less there   is  a  compelling  reason   for  not 
complying  with  this  request.". 
—Page  37,  after  line  19  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  how  the  state  will  coordinate  activi- 
ties funded  under  this  part  with  school-to- 
work  and  vocational  education  programs,  as 
appropriate. 

—Page  56.  line  4.  after  "development."  insert 
"occupational  information.". 
—Page  681.  line  25,  strike  "$40,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 
—Page  682.  line  9,  strike  "shall"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

—Page  683,  line  6.  strike  "section"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections". 
—Page  683.  line  7.  after  "7601"  insert  "and 
7607". 

—Page  683.  line  14,  insert  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
and  redesignate  accordingly: 

"(3)  provide  an  assurance  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  funds  under  this 
part  will  coordinate  the  use  of  such  funds 
with  programs  funded  under  other  Parts  of 
this  title  or  title  I  of  the  Improving  Ameri- 
ca's Schools  Act  of  1993:" 
—Page  685.  line  17.  insert: 

"(b)  APPLICATION  Review.— The  Secretary 
shall  review  all  applications  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  by  State  educational 
agencies. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation submitted  by  a  State  educational 
agency  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  State  educational 
agency  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  but  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  an  application  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice,  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance, and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

—Page  687.  line  21.  strike  "TRIENNIAL"  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "BIENNIAL". 

—Page  687,   line  23,   "3"  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  ■2". 

—Page  688,  line  4.  strike  "3"  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof  "2". 

—Page  459.  Line  14.  strike  "Special  Assistant 

of  the  Office  of  Women's  Equity"  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof:  "Secretary". 


—Page  465,  Line  6.  strike  "no  more  than 
four". 

—Page  465,  Line  11.  strike  "four". 
—Page  465.  Line  12.  insert  before  "The  Sec- 
retary" "To  the  extent  feasible". 
—Page  466,  strike  lines  6  through  9. 
—Page  466,  Line  10,  before  "The  Secretary" 
insert  "To  the  extent  feasible". 
—Page  469,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  "the 
Secretary  shall  establish  no  more  than  4  pri- 
orities" and  on  line  17.  strike  "of  which". 
—Page  469.  Line  21.  before  "The  Secretary" 
insert  "To  the  extent  feasible.". 
—Page  829.  Line  2  after  "technical  assist- 
ance."  insert  "and"  and  on   Line  3  strike 
"and  the  administration  of  grant  programs. 
—Page  829,  beginning  on  Line  5.  after  "shall" 
strike  "report  directly  to  the  Secretary;  and 
perform    such    additional    functions   as    the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "advise   the   Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary  on  all  matter  relating  to  gender 
equity." 

—Page  439.  line  5,  Strike,  "the  use  of  to- 
bacco". 

—Page  439.  line  9  Insert  the  following  para- 
graph and  (redesignate  succeeding  para- 
graphs accordingly): 

(B)  education  with  respect  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco by  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students;  and 

—Page  297.  line  4.  strike  "and  schools"  and 
insert  "schools,  and  other  appropriate  edu- 
cational entities". 

—Page  297.  line  11.  strike  "comprehensive  as- 
sistance centers"  and  insert  "technical  as- 
sistance system". 

—Page  298.  line  24.  strike  "system  of  tech- 
nical assistance  centers"  and  insert  "com- 
prehensive assistance  centers  and  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network". 
—Page  299.  line  3,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

—Page  299.  line  6.  strike  "2206(c)"  and  insert 
"2346(d)". 

—Page  301,   line  12,  after  "centers."  insert 
"state  literacy  centers,". 
—Page  302,  line  4.  strike  "2303(a)"  and  insert 
••2343(a)". 

—Page  304.  line  16.  strike  "Maintenance  of 
Service"  and  insert  "Service  and  Application 
Requirements". 

—Page  304,  line  17.  strike  "Effort "  and  insert 
"Service". 

—Page  307,  line  16,  strike  "Facilitator"  and 
insert  "Facilitators". 

—Page  307,  line  20  strike  "and  schools"  and 
insert  '•schools,  family  and  adult  literacy 
programs,  and  other  appropriate  educational 
entities". 

—Page  310.  line  17.  strike  "projects,  local 
educational  agencies."  and  insert  "projects 
and  to  local  educational  agencies". 
—Page  689.  strike  line  20  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  4  on  page  729  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-SEC.  800}.   PAYMENTS   RELATING  TO   FEDERAL 
ACQUISITION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

••(a)  In  General.— Where  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency,  determines  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1999— 

••(1)  that  the  United  States  owns  Federal 
property  in  the  local  educational  agency, 
and  that  such  property — 

"(A)  has  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  1938; 

•■(B)  was  not  acquired  by  exchange  for 
other  Federal  property  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  the  United  States 
owned  before  1939;  and 

"(C)  had  an  assessed  value  (determined  as 
of  the  time  or  times  when  so  acquired)  aggre- 
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gating  10  percent  or  more  of  the  assessed 
value  of  all  real  property  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  (similarly  determined  as  of 
the  time  or  times  when  such  Federal  prop- 
erty was  so  acquired);  and 

••(2)  that  such  agency  is  not  being  substan- 
tially compensated  for  the  loss  in  revenue  re- 
sulting from  such  ownership  by  increases  in 
revenue  accruing  to  the  agency  from  the 
conduct  of  Federal  activities  with  respect  to 
such  Federal  property, 

then  such  agency  shall  be  paid  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  Amount.— 

'•(1)  In  oeneral.— (A)  The  amount  that  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  ex- 
cept that  such  amount  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  Secretary  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  revenue,  if  any,  that  such  agency 
received  from  activities  conducted  on  such 
property  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

'•(B)  If  funds  appropriated  under  section 
8013(a)  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ratably  reduce  the  payment  to 
each  eligible  local  educational  agency. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  be  paid  an  amount  under  this 
section  which  exceeds  the  difference  of— 

•'(i)  the  maximum  amount  that  such  agen- 
cy is  eligible  to  receive  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  8004(b)(1)(C);  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  that  such  agency  receives 
in  such  fiscal  year  under  section  80()4(b)(2). 

••(2)  Application  of  current  levied  real 
PROPERTY  TAX  RATE— In  calculating  the 
amount  that  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  paid  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  the  current  levied  real  property  tax 
rate  for  current  expenditures  levied  by  fis- 
cally independent  local  educational  agencies 
or  imputed,  for  fiscally  dependent  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  to  the  current  annually 
determined  aggregate  assessed  value  of  such 
acquired  Federal  property. 

••(3)  Determination  of  aggregate  as- 
sessed VALUE.— Such  aggregate  assessed 
value  of  such  acquired  Federal  property  shall 
be  determined  (on  the  basis  of  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  property  adjacent  to  such  ac- 
quired Federal  property  as  of  the  time  such 
value  is  determined),  and  provided  to  the 
Secretary,  by  the  local  official  responsible 
for  assessing  the  value  of  real  property  lo- 
cated in  the  jurisdiction  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
property  tax. 

••(c)  Applicability  to  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  being  made  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property. 

••(d)  Ownership  by  United  States.— The 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  own  Fed- 
eral property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
where — 

••(1)  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, the  United  States  owned  Federal  prop- 
erty meeting  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1); 
and 

••(2)  the  United  States  transfers  a  portion 
of  the  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  another  nontaxable  entity,  and  the  United 
States— 

"(A)  restricts  some  or  any  construction  on 
such  property; 

"(B)  requires  that  the  property  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  public  purposes  for  which 
it  was  conveyed; 


■•(C)  requires  the  grantee  of  the  property  to 
report  to  the  Federal  government  (or  its 
agent)  containing  information  on  the  use  of 
the  property; 

••(D)  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
era!  government  (or  its  agent),  prohibits  the 
sale,  lease,  assignment,  or  other  disposal  of 
the  property  unless  such  sale,  lease,  assign- 
ment, or  other  disposal  is  to  another  eligible 
government  agency;  and 

•■(E)  reserves  to  the  Federal  government  a 
right  of  reversion  at  any  time  the  Federal 
government  (or  its  agent)  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  national  defense. 

"SEC.    8004.    PAYMENTS    FOR    ELIGIBLE    FEDER- 
ALLY-CONNECTED CHILDREN. 

"(a)  Computation  of  Payment.- 

••(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  that  a  local  educational 
agency  is  eligible  to  receive  under  subsection 
(b).  (d).  or  (f)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency,  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education, 
during  the  preceding  school  year  and  who. 
while  in  attendance  at  such  schools — 

"(A)  resided  on  Federal  property  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  situ- 
ated in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  school  district  of  such  agency; 

"(B)  resided  on  Federal  property  and  had  a 
parent  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code); 

••(C)  resided  on  Indian  lands; 

"(D)  had  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  services  (as  defined  by  section  101 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code)  but  did  not 
reside  on  Federal  property:  or 

••(E)  resided  in  low-rent  housing. 

"(2)  Determination  of  weighted  student 
units.— For  purposes  of  computing  the  basic 
suppxjrt  payment  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  calculate  the  total  number 
of  weighted  student  units  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  by  adding  together  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  following  computa- 
tions: 

"(A)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  1.0. 

••(B)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C)  by  a  factor  of  1.25. 

"(C)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  .35  if  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has — 

"(i)  a  number  of  such  children  described  in 
such  subparagraphs  which  exceeds  6.500;  and 

"(ii)  an  average  daily  attendance  for  all 
children  which  exceeds  100.000. 

"(D)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  .20. 

•'(b)  Basic  Support  Payments  and  Pay- 
ments With  Respect  to  Fiscal  Years  in 
Which  Insufficient  Funds  Are  Appro- 
priated.— 

"(1)  Basic  support  pa^-ments.- 

"(A)  In  general.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8013(b)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  basic 
support  payments  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  children  described 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  basic 
support  payment  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  number  of  children  so  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  amounts  to  the 
lesser  of— 


••(i)  at  least  400  such  children,  or 

■■(ii)  a  number  of  such  children  which 
equals  at  least  3  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, during  such  year,  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education. 

'■(C)  Maximum  amount.— The  maximum 
amount  that  a  local  educational  agency  is  el- 
igible to  receive  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  sum  of  the  total 
weighted  student  units,  as  computed  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  multiplied  by— 

"(i)  the  greater  of— 

■■(I)  one-half  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  the  State  in  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  located  for  the  3rd  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  or 

■■(II)  one-half  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures of  all  of  the  States  for  the  3rd 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

■■(ii)  the  comparable  local  contribution 
rate  certified  by  the  State,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1994;  or 

■'(iij)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located,  multiplied  by  the  local 
contribution  percentage. 

"(2)  Payments  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  in  which  insufficient  funds  are  ap- 
propriated.- 

•■(A)  In  general.— For  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  sums  appropriated  under  section 
8013(b)  are  insufficient  to  pay  to  each  local 
educational  agency  the  full  amount  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  based  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

••(B)  Learning  opportunity  threshold 
PAYMENTS. — (i)  For  fiscal  years  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute a  learning  opportunity  threshold  pay- 
ment (hereinafter  threshold  payment')  by 
multiplying  the  amount  obtained  under 
paragraph  (1)(C)  by  the  total  percentage  ob- 
tained by  adding — 

"(I)  the  percentage  of  federally  connected 
children  for  each  local  educational  agency 
determined  by  calculating  the  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  number  of 
children  described  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  served  by  such  agency; 
and 

■•(II)  the  percentage  that  funds  under  this 
paragraph  represent  of  the  total  budget  of 
the  local  educational  agency,  determined  by 
calculating  the  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  is  the  total  amount  of  funds  cal- 
culated for  each  educational  agency  under 
this  pareigraph  (not  including  amounts  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (f)).  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  total  current  expendi- 
tures for  such  agency. 

"(ii)  Such  total  percentage  used  to  cal- 
culate threshold  payments  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  exceed  100. 

"(C)  Ratable  distribution.— For  fiscal 
years  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  as  a  ratable  dis- 
tribution based  upon  the  computation  made 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(c)  Prior  Year  Data.— All  calculations 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  data 
for  each  local  educational  agency  from  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  agency  is  making  application  for 
payment. 

"(d)  Use  of  Funds  for  Children  With  Dis- 
ABiLrriES.— 
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'•(1)  In  general.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8013(c)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  local 
educational  agency,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the 
amounts  determined  by— 

■•(A)  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
described  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.)  by 
a  factor  of  1.0;  and 

"(B)  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  who  are  eligible  to  receive  services 
under  such  Act  by  a  factor  of  .5. 

■'(2)  Use  of  funds.— a  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  use  such  funds  to  provide  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  to  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act. 
■■(e)  Hold-Harmless  Amounts  — 
■■(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  that  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  a 
local  educational  agency  under  subsections 
(b)  and  if)— 

■■(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995,  shall  not  be  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  payment  such  agency 
received  for  fiscal  year  1994  under  section 
3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30  .  1950  (Public 
Law  81-874.  81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  for  fis- 
cal year  1994; 

■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  shall  not  be  less 
than  60  percent  of  such  payment  received  for 
fiscal  year  1994;  and 

■■(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  shall  not  be  less 
than  40  percent  of  such  payment  received  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  REDUcmoN  in  payments.— In  order  to 
make  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  payments  to  other 
local  educational  agencies  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

■(0  ADDITIONAL  Assistance  for  Heavily 
Impacted  Local  Educational  agencies — 

■■(1)  In  general.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  8013(d)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  meet  special  circumstances  relating 
to  the  provision  of  education  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

••(2)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  additional 
assistance  under  this  subsection  only  if  such 
agency— 

••(A)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (aKl) 
which  constitutes  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency;  and 
•'(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  95  percent  of  the  aver- 
age tax  rate  for  general  fund  punPoses  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State: 

■■(B)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (aKl) 
which  constitutes  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency;  and 
•■(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  125  percent  of  the  av- 
erage tax  rate  for  general  fund  purposes  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State;  or 

••(C)  is  a  local  education  agency  whose 
boundaries  are  the  same  as  a  Federal  mili- 
tary installation  or  includes  Federal  prop- 
erty under  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction. 
"(3)  Maximum  payments.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  maxi- 
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mum  amount  that  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  receive  under  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  computations: 

'•(i)  The  Secretary  shall  first  determine  the 
greater  of— 

'•(I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located  or  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  States: 

■'(II)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
generally  comparable  school  districts  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations; or 

■■(III)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
three  generally  comparable  school  districts 
located  in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations. 

■•(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract 
from  the  amount  determined  under  clause  (i) 
the  average  amount  of  State  aid  per  pupil  re- 
ceived by  the  local  educational  agency. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  multiply 
the  amount  determined  under  clause  (ii)  by 
the  sum  of  the  total  weighted  units  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  as  computed  under 
subsection  (a)(2). 

"(iv)  If  the  tax  rate  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  greater  than  94  percent, 
but  less  than  1(X)  percent,  of  the  tax  rate  of 
comparable  school  districts,  the  Secretary 
shall  next  multiply  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (iii)  by  the  percentage  that  the 
tax  rate  of  the  local  educational  agency  is 
of— 

■•(I)  the  average  tax  rate  of  its  generally 
comparable  school  districts:  or 

■■(II)  the  average  tax  rate  of  all  the  school 
districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located. 

■■(v)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract  the 
total  amount  of  payments  received  by  a  local 
educational  agency  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  for  a  fiscal  year  from  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  clause  (iii)  or  clause  (iv),  as  the 
case  may  be. 

■(B)  Special  rule.— With  respect  to  pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  maximum  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  the 
States  multiplied  by  .7.  except  that  such 
amount  may  not  exceed  125  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

••(4)  Current  year  data.— The  Secretary 
shall,  for  purposes  of  providing  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  use — 

•■(A)  data  from  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
local  educational  agency  is  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection;  or 

■"(B)  the  most  recent  data  available  which 
is  adjusted  to  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(5)  Reduction  in  payments.— If  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection  are 
Insufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary 
shall  ratably  reduce  the  payment  to  each  eli- 
gible local  educational  agency. 
-SEC.  8005.  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  RELAT- 
ING TO  CHILDREN  RESIDING  ON  IN- 
DIAN LANDS. 

■•(a)  In  General.— a  local  educational 
agency  that  claims  children  residing  on  In- 
dian lands  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds 
under  section  8(X)4  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  to  ensure  that — 

■■(1)  such  children  participate  in  programs 
and  activities  supported  by  such  funds  on  an 
equal  basis  with  all  other  children; 

■'(2)  parents  of  such  children  and  Indian 
tribes  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present 


their  views  on  such  programs  and  activities, 
including  an  opportunity  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  needs  of  those  children 
and  how  they  may  help  those  children  realize 
the  benefits  of  those  programs  and  activities; 

•■(3)  parents  and  Indian  tribes  are  con- 
sulted and  involved  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing such  programs  and  activities; 

'■(4)  relevant  applications,  evaluations,  and 
program  plans  are  disseminated  to  the  par- 
ents and  Indian  tribes;  and 

•■(5)  parents  and  Indian  tribes  are  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  the 
agency's  general  educational  program  to 
such  agency. 

■■(b)  Records. — A  local  educational  agency 
that  claims  children  residing  on  Indian  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 8004  shall  maintain  records  demonstrat- 
ing its  compliance  with  requirements  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a). 

'■(c)  Waiver.— A  local  educational  agency 
that  claims  children  residing  on  Indian  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 8004  is  excused  from  the  requirements 
contained  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  any  Indian  tribe  from 
which  it  has  received  a  written  statement 
that  the  agency  need  not  comply  with  those 
subsections  because  the  tribe  is  satisfied 
with  the  provision  of  educational  services  by 
such  agency  to  such  children. 

■■(d)  Technical  Assistance  and  Enforce- 
ME.NT.— The  SecreUry  shall— 

■■(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  parents,  and  Indian 
tribes  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion; and 

■•(2)  enforce  this  section  through  such  ac- 
tions, which  may  include  the  withholding  of 
funds,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, after  affording  the  affected  local 
educational  agency,  parents,  and  Indian 
tribe  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

"SEC.  8O06.  APPLICATION  FOR  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
SECTIONS  8003  AND  8004. 

■■(a)  In  General.— A  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  a  payment  under 
section  8003  or  8004  shall— 

"(1)  submit  an  application  for  such  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary;  and 

■■(2)  provide  a  copy  of  such  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  such  application 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  manner, 
and  shall  contain  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  including— 

"(1)  information  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  local  educational  agency  for  a 
payment  and  the  amount  of  such  payment; 
and 

"(2)  where  applicable,  an  assurance  that 
such  agency  is  in  compliance  with  section 
8005  (relating  to  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands). 

"(c)  Deadline  for  Submission.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  deadlines  for  the  sub- 
mission of  applications  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Approval.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  submitted  under  this 
section  that — 

■'(A)  is  filed  by  the  deadline  established 
under  subsection  (c);  and 

■■(B)  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Reduction  in  payment.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  filed  up 
to  60  days  after  a  deadline  established  under 
subsection  (c)  that  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding section  8004(e),  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  the  payment  based  on  such  late 
application  by  10  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  otherwise  be  paid. 


"(3)  Late  applications.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  accept  or  approve  any  application 
that  is  filed  more  than  60  days  after  a  dead- 
line established  under  subsection  (c). 

•^EC.  8007.  PAYMENTS  FOR  SUDDEN  AND  SUB- 
STANTIAL INCREASES  IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE OF  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS. 

"(a)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  is  eligible  for  a  payment  under  this 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  current  school 
year  is  at  least  ten  percent  or  100  more  than 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  preceding  school  year;  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  with  a  parent  on  active 
duty  (as  defined  in  section  101(18)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code)  in  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  in  attendance  at  such  agency  be- 
cause of  the  assignment  of  their  parent  to  a 
new  duty  station  between  July  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  inclusive,  of  the  current  year,  as 
certified  by  an  appropriate  local  official  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  is  at  least  ten 
percent  or  100  more  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  pre- 
ceding school  year. 

"(b)  Application.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a  payment 
under  this  section  shall  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  by  October  15  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  in  such  manner  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  including  information  dem- 
onstrating that  it  is  eligible  for  such  a  pay- 
ment. 

"(c)  Children  To  Be  Counted.— For  each 
eligible  local  educational  agency  that  ap- 
plies for  a  payment  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  from  the  preced- 
ing year;  and 

"(2)  the  number  of  children  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2). 

"(d)  Payments.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  8013(c). 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion an  amount,  not  to  exceed  $200  per  eligi- 
ble child,  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  amount  available  to  carry  out  this 
section,  including  any  funds  carried  over 
from  prior  years,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (c)  for 
all  such  local  educational  agencies;  multi- 
plied by 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  deter- 
mined for  that  local  educational  agency. 

■■(e)  Notification  Process.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  establish,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  notification  process  relating  to 
the  closure  of  Department  of  Defense  facili- 
ties, or  the  adjustment  of  personnel  levels 
assigned  to  such  facilities,  which  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  student  enrollment  lev- 
els of  local  educational  agencies  which  re- 
ceive or  may  receive  payments  under  this 
title. 

■'(2)  Information.— Such  process  shall  pro- 
vide timely  information  regarding  such  clo- 
sures and  such  adjustments— 

"(A)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  to  the  affected  local 
educational  agencies. 

"SEC.  8008.  FACILITIES. 

"(a)  Current  Facilities.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  8013(e),  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue to  provide  assistance  for  school  facili- 
ties that  were  supported  by  the  Secretary 


under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress;  20  U.S.C. 
640)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Improving  America's  Schools 
Act  of  1994. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Facilities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agency  or  another 
appropriate  entity  all  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  each  fa- 
cility provided  under  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st  Con- 
gress: 20  U.S.C.  640).  or  under  section  204  or 
310  of  the  .'Vet  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958. 

■•(2)  Other  re(}Uireme.nts.— Any  such 
transfer  shall  be  without  charge  to  such 
agency  or  entity,  and  prior  to  such  transfer, 
the  transfer  must  be  consented  to  by  the 
local  education  agency  or  other  appropriate 
entity,  and  may  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

-SEC.    8009.     STATE    CONSIDERATION    OF     PAY- 
MENTS IN  PROVIDING  STATE  AID. 

"(a)  General  Prohibition.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  a  State  may  not — 

"(1)  consider  payments  under  this  title  or 
under  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress)  in  determining  for 
any  fiscal  year— 

■■(A)  the  eligibility  of  a  local  educational 
agency  for  State  aid  for  free  public  edu- 
cation: or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  aid;  or 

"(2)  make  such  aid  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  a  manner  that  results  in 
less  State  aid  to  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy that  is  eligible  for  such  payment  than  it 
would  receive  if  it  were  not  so  eligible. 

"(b)  State  Equalization  Plans.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— A  State  may  reduce 
State  aid  to  a  local  educational  agency  that 
receives  a  payment  under  sections  8003  and 
8004(b)  (except  the  amount  calculated  in  ex- 
cess of  1.0  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2))  or  under  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress)  as 
such  Act  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994 
(Other  than  an  increase  in  payments  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)(B),  (2)(C),  (2)(D).  or 
(3)(B)(ii»  of  section  3(d)  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950)  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  and  certifies  under  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A),  that  such  State  has  in  ef- 
fect a  program  of  State  aid  that  equalizes  ex- 
penditures for  free  public  education  among 
local  educational  agencies  in  such  State. 

"(2)  Computation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  a  program  of  State  aid  equalizes 
expenditures  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies if,  in  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  per-pupil  expenditures  made 
by,  or  per-pupil  revenues  available  to,  the 
local  educational  agency  in  the  State  with 
the  highest  such  per-pupil  expenditures  or 
revenues  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
per-pupil  expenditures  made  by,  or  per-pupil 
revenues  available  to,  the  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  with  the  lowest  such  ex- 
penditures or  revenues  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

"(B)  Other  factors.— In  making  a  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

■■(i)  disregard  local  educational  agencies 
with  per-pupil  expenditures  or  revenues 
above  the  95th  percentile  or  below  the  5th 
percentile  of  such  expenditures  or  revenues 
in  the  State;  and 


••(ii)  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
a  program  of  State  aid  reflects  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  providing  free  public  education 
in  particular  types  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, such  as  those  that  are  geographically 
isolated,  or  to  particular  types  of  students, 
such  as  children  with  disabilities. 

"(3)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  State  has  substantially  revised  its  pro- 
gram of  State  aid.  the  Secretary  may  certify 
such  program  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if— 

■•(A)  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  projected  data,  that  the  State's  pro- 
gram will  meet  the  10  percent  disparity 
standard  described  in  paragraph  (2)  in  that 
fiscal  year:  and 

••(B)  the  State  provides  an  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  that,  if  final  data  do  not  dem- 
onstrate that  the  State's  program  met  such 
standard  for  that  year  (or  that  it  met  such 
standard  with  a  greater  percentage  of  dispar- 
ity than  anticipated),  the  State  will  pay  to 
each  affected  local  educational  agency  the 
amount  by  which  it  reduced  State  aid  to  the 
local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  such 
certification,  or  a  proportionate  share  there- 
of, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  Procedures  for  Review  of  State 
Equalization  Plans.— 

••(1)  Written  notice.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  State  that  wishes 
to  consider  payments  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  in  providing  State  aid  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  later  than  120  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  State's  fiscal  year,  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 

"(B)  Contents.— Such  notice  shall  be  in 
the  form  and  contain  the  information  the 
Secretary  requires,  including  evidence  that 
the  State  has  notified  each  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  of  its  intention  to  con- 
sider such  payments  in  providing  State  aid. 

"(2)  Opportunity  to  present  views.— Be- 
fore making  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
State,  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State,  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

"(3)  Qualification  procedures.— If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  program  of 
State  aid  qualifies  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  certify  the  program  and  so  notify  the 
State;  and 

■•(B)  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  in 
accordance  with  section  8011(a).  to  any  local 
educational  agency  adversely  affected  by 
such  certification. 

••(4)  Non-qualification  procedures.— If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  program  of 
State  aid  does  not  qualify  under  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall — 

••(A)  so  notify  the  State;  and 

••(B)  afford  an  opportuniti?  for  a  hearing,  in 
accordance  with  section  8011(a),  to  the  State, 
and  to  any  local  educational  agency  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  determination. 

••(d)  Reductions  of  State  Aid.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— a  State  whose  program 
of  State  aid  has  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c)(3)  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  aid  provided  to  a  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  a  payment 
under  section  8003  and  section  8004(b)  by  any 
amount  up  to — 

••(A)  the  amount  of  such  payment  (exclud- 
ing amounts  provided  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (f)  of  section  8004  and  the  amount  cal- 
culated in  excess  of  1.0  under  section 
8004(a)(2));  multiplied  by 

••(B)  100  percent  minus  the  percentage  of 
disparity  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Prohibition.— A  State  may  not  make  a 
reduction  described  in  paragraph  (1)  before 
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its  program  of  State  aid  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)(3). 

"(e)  Remedies  for  State  Violations.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  or  any  ag- 
grieved local  educational  agency  may,  with- 
out exhausting  administrative  remedies, 
bring  an  action  in  a  United  States  district 
court  against  any  State  that  violates  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (d)(2)  or  fails  to 
carry  out  an  assurance  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)(B). 

"(2)  iMMUNm-.— A  State  shall  not  be  im- 
mune under  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  an 
action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Relief.— The  court  shall  grant  such 
relief  as  it  determines  is  appropriate,  which 
may  include  attorney's  fees  to  a  prevailing 
local  educational  agency. 
-SEC.  8010.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

■■(a)  Payments  in  Whole  Dollar 
Amounts.— The  Secretary  shall  round  any 
payments  under  this  title  to  the  nearest 
whole  dollar  amount. 

""(b)  Other  Agencies —Each  Federal  agen- 
cy administering  Federal  property  on  which 
children  reside,  and  each  agency  principally 
responsible  for  an  activity  that  may  occa- 
sion assistance  under  this  title,  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  comply  with 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  information  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

-SEC.  8011.  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEARINGS  AND  JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW. 

"(a)  Administrative  Hearings— a  local 
educational  agency  and  a  State  that  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  such  action  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  agency  were  a  person  under  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review  of  Secretarial  Ac- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general— a  local  educational 
agency  or  a  State  aggrieved  by  the  Sec- 
retary's final  decision  following  an  agency 
proceeding  under  subsection  (a)  may.  within 
60  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  deci- 
sion, file  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  agency  or 
State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  then  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Secretary's  action  was  based,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Findings  of  fact.— The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence. The  Secretary  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  the  Secretary's  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  Review.— The  court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

-SEC.  8012.  DEFINmONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

"(1)  Armed  forces.— The  term  'Armed 
Forces'  means  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 
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••(2)  Average  per-pupil  expenditure  — 
The  term  average  per-pupil  expenditure' 
means— 

■■(A)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State; 
divided  by 

••(B)  the  total  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education. 

••(3)  Construction.— The  term  construc- 
tion' means— 

••(A)  the  preparation  of  drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  school  facilities: 

"(B)  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering, 
remodeling,  repairing,  or  extending  school 
facilities; 

••(C)  inspecting  and  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities;  and 

"(D)  debt  service  for  such  activities. 

"(4)  Federal  property.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  through  (F).  the  term 
•Federal  property'  means  real  property  that 
is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  due  to 
Federal  agreement,  law,  or  policy,  and  that 
is— 

"(i)  owned  by  the  United  States  or  leased 
by  the  United  States  from  another  entity: 

••(ii)(I)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes: 

••(II)  held  by  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States: 

••(III)  conveyed  at  any  time  under  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public 
Law  92-203.  43  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  to  a  Native 
individual.  Native  group,  or  Village  or  Re- 
gional corporation: 

•■(IV)  public  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  is  designated  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes: 
or 

"(V)  used  for  low-rent  housing,  as  other- 
wise described  in  this  paragraph,  that  is  lo- 
cated on  land  described  in  subclause  (I).  (11). 
(Ill),  or  (IV)  of  this  clause  or  on  land  that 
met  one  of  those  descriptions  immediately 
before  its  use  for  such  housing; 

•'(iii)(I)  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937;  or 

••(II)  used  to  provide  housing  for  homeless 
children  at  closed  military  installations  pur- 
suant to  section  £01  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11411):  or 

'•(iv)  owned  by  a  foreign  government  or  by 
an  international  organization. 

•(B)    SCH(X)LS    PROVIDING    FLIGHT    TRAINING 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  AIR  FORCE.— The  term  Fed- 
eral property'  includes,  so  long  as  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  whether  or  not 
that  tax  exemption  is  due  to  Federal  agree- 
ment, law,  or  policy,  any  school  providing 
flight  training  to  members  of  the  Air  Force 
under  contract  with  the  Air  Force  at  an  air- 
port owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(C)  NON-FEDERAL  EASEMENTS.  LEASES.  LI- 
CENSES. PERMITS.  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  REAL  PROPERTY.— The  term  Fed- 
eral property'  includes,  whether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State — 

••(i)  any  non-Federal  easement,  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  such  interest  in  Fed- 
eral property  as  otherwise  described  in  this 
paragraph,  but  not  including  any  non-Fed- 
eral fee-simple  interest; 

••(ii)  any  improvement  on  Federal  property 
as  otherwise  described  in  this  paragraph;  and 

"(iii)  real  property  that,  immediately  be- 
fore  its  sale  or  transfer   to  a  non-Federal 


party,  was  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
otherwise  qualified  as  Federal  property  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  but  only  for  one 
year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such 
sale  or  transfer. 

••(D)  Certain  postal  service  property 
AND  pipelines  AND  UTILITY  LINES.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  •Federal  property'  does  not 
include— 

•'(i)  any  real  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  that 
is  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal 
services:  or 

••(ii)  pipelines  and  utility  lines. 

••(E)    Property    with    respect   to   which 

ST.VrE  OR  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUES  MAY  NOT  BE 
EXPENDED.     ALLOCATED,     OR     AVAILABLE     FOR 

FREE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  •Fed- 
eral property'  does  not  include  any  property 
on  which  children  reside  that  is  otherwise 
described  in  this  paragraph  if— 

••(i)  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  that  Federal  property:  or 

••(ii)  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  are  allo- 
cated or  available  for  the  free  public  edu- 
cation of  such  children. 

••(F)  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  LOCATED  IN  STATE 
OF  OKLAHOMA  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY FOR  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING.— The  term 
•Federal  property'  includes  any  real  property 
located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  that— 

•■(i)  is  owned  by  an  Indian  housing  author- 
ity and  used  for  low-income  housing  (includ- 
ing housing  assisted  under  the  mutual  help 
ownership  opportunity  program  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937);  and 

■•(ii)  at  any  time — 

"(I)  was  designated  by  treaty  as  tribal 
land:  or 

"(II)  satisfied  the  definition  of  Federal 
property  under  section  403(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress). 

••(5)  Free  public  education.— The  term 
•free  public  education'  means  education  that 
is  provided — 

"(A)  at  public  expense,  under  public  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  without  tuition 
charge;  and 

"(B)  as  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that, 
notwithstanding  State  law.  such  term— 

■■(i)  includes  preschool  education;  and 

"(ii)  does  not  include  any  education  pro- 
vided beyond  grade  12. 

"(6)  Indian  lands.— The  term  Indian 
lands'  means  any  Federal  property  described 
in  paragraph  (4)(A)(ii)  or  (4)(F). 

••(7)  Local  contribution  percentage.— 

•■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  -local  con- 
tribution percentage'  means  the  percentage 
of  current  expenditures  in  the  State  derived 
from  local  and  intermediate  sources,  as  re- 
ported to  and  verified  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

"(B)  Hawaii  and  district  of  Columbia.— 
Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  the  local 
contribution  percentage  for  Hawaii  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  the  local 
contribution  percentage  computed  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

••(8)  Local  educational  agency.— 

•'(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  local  edu- 
cational agency'— 

"(i)  means  a  board  of  education  or  other  le- 
gally constituted  local  school  authority  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
free  public  education  in  a  county,  township. 


independent  school  district,  or  other  school 
district:  and 

•■(ii)  includes  any  State  agency  that  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
providing  free  public  education. 

••(B)  Exception.— The  term  local  edu- 
cational agency'  does  not  include  any  agency 
or  school  authority  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  a  case-by-case  basis — 

••(i)  was  constituted  or  reconstituted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  title  or  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress)  or  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  such  assistance:  or 

"(ii)  is  not  constituted  or  reconstituted  for 
legitimate  educational  purposes. 

••(9)  Low  rent  housing.— The  term  low- 
rent  housing'  means  housing  located  on 
property  that  is  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(A)(iii). 

"(10)  Revenue  derived  from  local 
sources.— The  term  ■revenue  derived  from 
local  sources'  means — 

••(A)  revenue  produced  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  local  educational  agency  and  avail- 
able to  such  agency  for  its  use;  or 

"(B)  funds  collected  by  another  govern- 
mental unit,  but  distributed  back  to  a  local 
educational  agency  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  was  collected  as  a  local  revenue  source. 

••(11)  School  facilities.— The  term  ■school 
facilities'  includes — 

••(A)  classrooms  and  related  facilities:  and 

"(B)  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  purposes. 
"SEC.  8013.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Payments  for  Federal  Acquisition 
OF.  Real  Property.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  section  8003.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $16,750,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996, 

1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

•■(b)  Basic  Payments.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  section  8004(a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$775,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  1998,  and  1999. 

"(c)  Payments  for  Children  With  Dis- 
abilities.—For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments under  section  8004(d).  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $45,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997, 

1998.  and  1999. 

••(d)  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted 
Local  Educational  Agencies.— 

••(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  under  section  8004(f),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $42,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997, 
1998.  and  1999. 

••(2)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
—Page  864.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

(a)  Section  l.— Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress: 20  U.S.C.  631)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  2nd  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $12,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997, 
1998,  and  1999.". 

—Page  864,  strike  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  7  and  insert  the  following: 


(b)  Section  2.— Section  2  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
—Page  864.  line  19.  strike    '(b)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

—Page  866.   line  3,   strike   "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(d)". 

—Page  869.  line  10.  strike  ••(d)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

—Page  901.  strike  lines  2  through  4  and  insert 
the  following: 

Any  authority  or  requirement  to  make 
funds  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priations acts. 

By  Mr.  LANCASTER: 
—On  page  218.  strike  lines  10-18. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN; 
—On  page  218,  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  sentence: 

■■Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  encourage  federal  involvement 
with  or  control  over  the  curriculum  or  prac- 
tices of  home  schools." 

By  Ms.  LONG; 
—Page  330.  line  6.  strike  "and". 
—Page  330,  line  7,  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate   any    subsequent   subparagraphs 
accordingly): 

••(M)  The  development  and  expansion  of 
public-private  partnership  programs  which 
extend  the  learning  experience,  via  comput- 
ers, beyond  the  classroom  environment  into 
student  homes. 
—Page  406.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

Part  J — Computer  Education 
SEC.  3941.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  award  dem- 
onstration grants  to  develop  and  expand  pub- 
lic-private partnership  programs  which  ex- 
tend the  learning  experience,  via  computers, 
beyond  the  classroom  environment  in  order 
to— 

(1)  enhance  learning  by  providing  students 
with  the  technological  tools  and  guidance 
necessary  to  develop  skills  critical  to  edu- 
cational growth  and  success  in  the  work- 
place, including — 

(A)  mastery  of  fundamental  computer 
technology  and  applications; 

(B)  improved  written  and  visual  commu- 
nication skills: 

(C)  improved  critical  thinking  and  problem 
solving  abilities:  and 

(D)  improved  ability  to  work  in  a  collabo- 
rative, teamwork-driven  environment: 

(2)  encourage  parental  involvement  in  edu- 
cation and  total  family  use  and  understand- 
ing of  computers  and  telecommunications 
through  at-home  applications;  and 

(3)  established  foundations  for  life-long 
learning  through  improvement  in  education 
skills  and  student  motivation  and  attitudes. 
SEC.  3942.  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Grant  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  program  of  awarding  a  grant  to  each 
of  3  States  to  enable  such  States  to  create  a 
computer-based  education  project  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  6  through  8  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  3943. 

(2)  Award  basis.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  part  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

(3)  Preference.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  applications— 

(A)  from  States  that  have  a  demonstrated 
ability  or  commitment  to  computer-based 
technology  education:  and 

(B)  describing  projects  that  serve  school 
districts  which  serve  a  large  number  or  per- 
centage of  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

(b)  Site  Selection  and  Project  Implemen- 
tation.—Site  selection  and  implementation 


of  the  computer-based  education  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  part  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  part. 

SEC.  3943.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

Each  State  receiving  a  grant  to  conduct  a 
computer-based  education  project  under  this 
part  shall — 

(1)  provide  a  continuous  3-year  computer- 
based  education  project  to  2  consecutive 
groups  of  6th.  7th.  and  8th  grade  school  stu- 
dents during  the  period  commencing  with 
each  such  group's  entry  into  6th  grade  and 
ending  the  summer  following  each  such 
group's  completion  of  8th  grade; 

(2)  ensure  that  each  student  in  each  of  the 
cl£isses  participating  in  the  project  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  project: 

(3)  conduct  such  project  in  not  more  than 
7  public  schools  within  the  State:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  each  student  participating 
in  the  project  shall  have  access  to  a  com- 
puter— 

(A)  at  school  during  the  school  year;  and 

(B)  at  home  during  the  school  year  and 
summer. 

SEC.  3944.  APPLICA'nONS. 

(a)  Application  Re(juired.— In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part,  the  chief  State 
school  officer  of  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  include  an  assurance  from  the 
State  educational  agency  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  has  made  every  effort  to 
match  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  from  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  the  funds  received 
under  this  part,  except  that  no  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  penalized  or  denied  assistance 
under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  the  failure  to 
provide  such  matching  funds. 

(b)  Application  Period.— States  shall  be 
eligible  to  submit  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  part  during  a  3-month  period  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  3945.  ALLOCA-nON  OF  FUNDS. 

Grant  funds  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
to  provide  hardware  and  software  compo- 
nents to  all  sites,  and  training  for  classroom 
teachers  as  well  as  parents,  administrators 
and  technical  personnel. 

SEC.  3948.  EVALUA-nON. 

The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  dem- 
onstration program  assisted  under  this  part 
and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  such  program. 

SEC.  3947.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the  term 
••State"  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau. 

SEC.  3948.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA"nONS. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $9,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
—Page  695,  line  6,  insert  'or  employed  on 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
formed    services"     after     "United     States 
Code)". 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  of  Illinois; 
—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following; 


TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

SEC.  101.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA^nON  ACT 
OF  1965. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 
"This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965". 
•TITLE  I— HELPING  CHILDREN  IN  NEED 
MEET  HIGH  STANDARDS 
"SEC.  1001.  DECLARA^nON  OF  POUCY  AND  STATE- 
MENT OF  PURPOSE. 

■■(a)  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  a  high-quality  education  for  all 
citizens  and  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  that  education — 

"(1)  are  a  societal  good  necessary  for  creat- 
ing a  vibrant  future  for  our  complex  and  di- 
verse democracy  and  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  internationally  competitive 
economy; 

■■(2)  are  a  private  good  because  individual 
opportunity  is  greatly  enhanced  by  one's 
being  well  educated; 

"(3)  are  a  moral  imperative  In  our  society; 
simple  justice  demands  that  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  skills  and  knowledge  deemed  nec- 
essary for  basic  citizenship  and  economic  op- 
portunity be  equally  available  to  all:  and 

••(4)  improve  the  life  of  every  citizen,  be- 
cause the  quality  of  our  individual  lives  ulti- 
mately depends  on  the  quality  of  the  lives  of 
others. 

■•(b)  RECOGNi-noN  OF  NEED.— The  Congress 
recognizes  that^ 

■■(1)  although  the  achievement  gap  between 
disadvantaged  children  and  other  children 
has  been  reduced  by  half  over  the  past  two 
decades,  a  sizeable  gap  remains,  and  many 
segments  of  our  society  lack  the  opportunity 
to  become  well  educated: 

■•(2)  the  most  urgent  need  for  educational 
improvement  is  in  schools  with  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-income 
families.  Achieving  the  National  Education 
Goals  will  not  be  possible  without  substan- 
tial improvement  in  these  schools: 

••(3)  educational  needs  are  particularly 
great  for  low-achieving  children  in  our  high- 
est-poverty schools,  children  with  limited 
English  proficiency,  children  with  disabil- 
ities, children  of  migrant  workers,  Indian 
children,  children  who  are  neglected  or  de- 
linquent, and  young  children  and  their  par- 
ents who  are  in  need  of  family-literacy  serv- 
ices; and 

•'(4)  while  title  I  and  other  programs  fund- 
ed under  this  Act  have  contributed  to  nar- 
rowing the  achievement  gap  between  chil- 
dren in  high-poverty  and  low-poverty 
schools,  they  need  to  become  even  more  ef- 
fective in  improving  high-poverty  schools  in 
order  to  help  enable  all  children  to  achieve 
high  standards. 

••(c)  What  Has  Been  Learned.— To  enable 
schools  to  provide  all  children  a  high-quality 
education,  this  title  builds  upon  what  has 
been  learned: 

"(1)  All  children  can  master  challenging 
content  and  complex  problem-solving  skills: 
research  clearly  shows  that  children,  includ- 
ing low-achieving  children,  can  succeed  when 
expectations  are  high  and  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  challenging  material. 

••(2)  Piecemeal  reform,  particularly  when 
not  tied  to  an  overall  vision  of  teaching  to. 
and  helping  all  children  reach,  high  stand- 
ards, does  not  work. 

"(3)  Use  of  low-level  tests  that  are  not 
aligned  with  schools'  curricula  fails  to  pro- 
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vide  adequate  information  about  what  chil- 
dren know  and  can  do  and  encourages  curric- 
ula and  instruction  that  focus  on  low-level 
skills  measured  by  those  tests. 

"(4)  Resources  are  less  effective  when  they 
serve  children  through  such  practices  as 
pull-out  programs,  instead  of  ensuring  that 
children  have  full  access  to  effective  regular 
school  programs  and  receive  supplemental 
help  through  extended-time  activities. 

••(5)  The  disproven  theory  that  children 
must  first  learn  basic  skills  before  engaging 
in  more  complex  tasks  continues  to  domi- 
nate strategies  for  classroom  instruction,  re- 
sulting in  emphasis  on  repetitive  drill  and 
practice  at  the  expense  of  content-rich  in- 
struction, accelerated  curricula,  and  effec- 
tive teaching  to  high  standards. 

•■(6)  Intensive  and  sustained  professional 
development  for  teachers  and  other  school 
staff— focused  on  teaching  and  learning  and 
on  helping  children  attain  high  standards— is 
too  often  not  provided. 

"(7)  Insufficient  attention  and  resources 
are  directed  toward  the  effective  use  of  tech- 
nology in  schools  and  the  role  it  can  play  in 
professional  development  ar.d  improved 
teaching  and  learning. 

"(8)  All  parents  can  contribute  to  their 
children's  success  by  helping  at  home  and  be- 
coming partners  with  teachers  so  that  chil- 
dren can  achieve  high  standards. 

■•(9)  Decentralized  decisionmaking  is  a  key 
ingredient  of  systemic  reform.  Schools  need 
the  resources,  flexibility,  and  responsibility 
to  design  and  implement  effective  strategies 
for  bringing  their  children  to  high  levels  of 
performance  and  should  accept  responsibil- 
ity to  do  so. 

••(10)  Opportunities  for  students  to  achieve 
to  high  standards  can  be  enhanced  through  a 
variety  of  approaches  such  as  public  school 
choice  and  charter  schools. 

"(11)  Attention  to  academics  alone  cannot 
ensure  that  all  children  will  reach  high 
standards.  The  health  and  other  needs  of 
children  that  affect  learning  are  frequently 
unmet,  particularly  in  high-poverty  schools, 
thereby  necessitating  coordination  of  serv- 
ices to  better  meet  children's  needs. 

••(d)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  title  is  to  enable  schools  to  provide 
opportunities  for  children  served  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  skills  contained  in  the 
rigorous  State  content  standards  and  to 
meet  the  challenging  State  performance 
standards  developed  for  all  children  under 
the  Goals  2(X)0:  Educate  America  Act  or.  in 
their  absence,  under  this  title.  This  purpose 
shall  be  accomplished  by— 

"(1)  ensuring  high  standards  for  all  chil- 
dren and  aligning  the  efforts  of  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  schools  to  help 
children  served  under  this  title  to  reach 
them: 

••(2)  providing  children  an  enriched  and  ac- 
celerated educational  program  through 
schoolwide  programs  or  through  additional 
services  that  increase  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  instructional  time  so  that  children 
served  under  this  title  receive  at  least  all  the 
classroom  instruction  that  other  children  re- 
ceive: 

"(3)  promoting  schoolwide  reform  and  en- 
suring access  of  children— from  the  earliest 
grades— to  effective  instructional  strategies 
and  challenging  academic  content  that  in- 
cludes intensive  complex  thinking  and  prob- 
lem-solving experiences: 

••(4)  significantly  upgrading  the  quality  of 
curricula  and  instruction  by  providing  staff 
in  participating  schools  with  substantial  op- 
portunities for  intensive  and  sustained  pro- 
fessional development: 


••(5)  coordinating  services  under  all  parts 
of  this  title  with  each  other,  with  other  edu- 
cational services,  and.  to  the  extent  feasible, 
with  health  and  social  service  programs 
funded  from  other  sources: 

•■(6)  affording  parents  meaningful  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  the  education  of  their 
children  at  home  and  at  school: 

■■(7)  distributing  resources,  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  difference,  to  areas  where 
needs  are  greatest: 

"•(8)  improving  accountability,  as  well  as 
teaching  and  learning,  by  using  State  assess- 
ment systems  designed  to  measure  how  well 
children  are  achieving  high  State  standards 
of  performance  expected  of  all  children:  and 

••(9)  providing  greater  decisionmaking  au- 
thority and  flexibility  to  schools  in  exchange 
for  greater  responsibility  for  student  per- 
formance. 

"SEC.     1002.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"Appropriations  are  authorized  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs  and  activities  under  this 
title: 

"(1)  Local  educational  agency  grants.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  A  of 
this  title,  other  than  section  1118(e).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1996  through  1999. 

••(2)  Even  start.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  part  B  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $118,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1999. 

••(3)  Education  of  migratory  children.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  C  of  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

"(4)  Education  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent youth. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  D  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999. 

••(5)  Capital  expenses.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  1118(e)  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1999. 

••(6)  School  i.mprovement.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  activities  authorized 
in  sections  1119(b)(1).  (b)(2).  and  (e)  of  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

••(7)  Federal  activities.- (A)  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  1501  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1999. 

••(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 1502  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999. 

"PART  A— MAKING  HIGH-POVERTY 
SCHOOLS  WORK 
"Subpart  1 — Basic  Program  Requirements 
-SEC.  nil.  STATE  PLANS. 

"(a)  Plans  Required.— (1)  Any  State  desir- 
ing to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan,  developed  in 
consultation  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies, teachers,  administrators,  and  parents, 
that— 

••(A)(i)  is  integrated  with  the  State's  plan, 
either  approved  or  being  developed,  under 
title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 


Act.  and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this 
section  that  are  not  already  addressed  by 
that  State  plan:  and 

•■(ii)  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans, 
if  any.  under  the  School -to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act.  to  the  extent  that  these  plans  have  not 
already  been  incorporated  in  the  State's  plan 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act:  or 

■•(B)  if  the  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan — 

■■(i)  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans 
under  this  Act  and  other  plans,  including 
those  under  the  SchooI-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act.  where  such  plans  exist:  and  ' 

•■(ii)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(2)  The  plan  may  be  submitted  as  part  of 
a  consolidated  application  under  section 
9302. 

■•(3)  A  State  may  satisfy  all  or  part  of  the 
requirements  of  this  section  by  referencing 
applicable  sections  of  its  approved  State 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

••(b)  Standards  and  Assessment  Provi- 
sions.—(1)(  A)  Each  State  plan  shall  dem- 
onstrate that  the  State  has  developed  or 
adopted  high-quality  standards  for  children 
served  under  this  title  that  will  be  used  by 
the  State,  its  local  educational  agencies,  and 
its  schools  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  that 
these  standards  be  as  challenging  and  of  the 
same  high-quality  as  they  are  for  all  chil- 
dren. These  standards  shall  include— 

••(i)  challenging  content  standards  In  the 
core  academic  subjects  that — 

••(I)  specify  what  children  served  under  this 
title  are  expected  to  know  and  be  able  to  do: 

•■(II)  contain  coherent  and  rigorous  con- 
tent: and 

■■(III)  emphasize  the  teaching  of  advanced 
skills: 

■■(ID  challenging  performance  standards 
that— 

■■(I)  are  aligned  with  the  State's  content 
standards: 

•■(II)  describe  two  levels  of  high  perform- 
ance, ■proficient'  and  ■advanced',  that  deter- 
mine how  well  children  served  under  this 
title  are  mastering  the  material  In  the  con- 
tent standards:  and 

■■(III)  Include  a  third  benchmark  below 
proficient.  If  necessary,  to  provide  complete 
Information  about  the  progress  of  the  lower- 
performing  children  toward  achieving  the 
high  ■proficient'  and  ■advanced'  performance 
standards. 

"(B)  For  those  core  academic  subjects  In 
which  a  State  has  not  adopted  challenging 
content  and  performance  standards,  the 
State  plan  shall  include  a  schedule  for  their 
development  that  includes  the  completion  of 
standards  in  mathematics  and  reading/lan- 
guage arts  by  the  end  of  the  Interim  period 
as  described  In  paragraph  (7). 

■■(2)(A)  Each  State  plan  shall  demonstrate, 
based  on  assessments  described  under  para- 
graph (3).  what  constitutes  adequate  yearly 
progress  of— 

■■(I)  any  school  served  under  this  part  to- 
ward enabling  children  to  meet  the  State's 
'proficient'  and  ■advanced^  performance 
standards:  and 

•■(ID  any  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  part  toward  enabling 
children  In  schools  receiving  assistance 
under   this  part   to  meet  the   State's   'pro- 
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flclent'  and  'advanced'  performance  stand- 
ards. 

•■(B)  Adequate  yearly  progress  shall  be  de- 
fined In  a  manner — 

■'(I)  that  is  consistent  with  criteria  of  gen- 
eral applicability  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  results  In  continuous  and  sub- 
stantial yearly  improvement  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  limited-English  pro- 
ficient, and  all  students  under  this  title  In 
each  school  and  local  educational  agency  to- 
ward the  goal  of  all  children  under  this  title 
meeting  the  State's  challenging  advanced^ 
performance  standards:  and 

■•(ID  links  progress  primarily  to  perform- 
ance on  the  assessments  carried  out  under 
this  section  while  permitting  progress  to  be 
established  In  part  through  the  use  of  other 
outcome-based  measures  such  as  reductions 
In  drop-out  rates. 

•■(3)  Each  State  plan  shall  demonstrate 
that  the  State  has  developed  or  adopted  a  set 
of  high-quality,  yearly  student  assessments 
that  will  be  used  as  the  primary  means  of  de- 
termining the  yearly  performance  of  each 
local  educational  agency  and  school  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part  In  enabling 
children  served  under  this  title  to  meet  the 
State's  performance  standards  and  that 
these  assessments  be  challenging  and  of  the 
same  high-quality  as  they  are  for  all  chil- 
dren. These  assessments  shall — 

■■(A)  be  aligned  with  the  State's  challeng- 
ing content  and  performance  standards  and 
provide  coherent  information  about  student 
attainment  of  such  standards: 

■■(B)  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  they 
are  valid  and  reliable,  and  be  consistent  with 
relevant  nationally  recognized  professional 
and  technical  standards  of  assessments: 

■■(C)  measure  the  proficiency  of  students  In 
the  core  academic  subjects  In  which  a  State 
has  adopted  challenging  content  and  per- 
formance standards  and  be  administered  at 
some  time  during — 

■•(D  grades  3  through  5: 

"(ii)  grades  6  through  9: 

"(ill)  grades  10  through  12. 

■■(D)  be  comprised  of  multiple,  up-to-date 
measures  of  student  performance: 

'■(E)(1)  Include  limited-English  proficient 
students  who  shall  be  assessed,  to  the  extent 
practicable  in  the  language  and  form  most 
likely  to  yield  accurate  and  reliable  Informa- 
tion on  what  these  students  know  and  can 
do.  to  determine  their  mastery  of  skills  in 
subjects  other  than  English: 

■■(ii)  Include  students  who  have  been  resi- 
dent In  a  local  educational  agency  for  a  full 
academic  year  but  have  not  attended  a  single 
school  for  a  full  year,  provided  that  the  per- 
formance of  students  who  have  attended 
more  than  one  school  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  any  academic  year  shall 
be  used  only  in  determining  the  progress  of 
the  local  educational  agency:  and 

■■(III)  Include  students  with  disabilities 
who  shall  be  assessed,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, in  a  manner  and  form  most  likely  to 
yield  accurate  and  reliable  Information  on 
what  these  students  know  and  can  do.  in- 
cluding assessment  accommodations  and 
modifications  necessary  to  make  such  deter- 
minations, provided  that  those  students  who 
are  determined,  through  valid  evaluation 
conducted  by  qualified  personnel,  to  be  so  se- 
verely cognltlvely  Impaired  as  to  perma- 
nently lack  the  capacity  to  make  any  edu- 
cational progress,  with  the  provision  of  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services,  in  meet- 
ing the  State  content  and  performance 
standards  may  be  exempted  from  the  assess- 
ment process: 

■■(F)  provide  individual  student  scores;  and 


•■(G)  provide  for  disaggregated  results 
within  each  State,  local  educational  agency, 
and  school  by  gender,  by  each  major  racial 
and  ethnic  group,  by  English  proficiency  sta- 
tus, and  by  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents as  compared  to  students  who  are  not 
economically  disadvantaged. 

■■(4)  If  a  State  has  developed  or  adopted 
challenging  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards and  an  aligned  set  of  assessments  for  all 
students  such  as  those  developed  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 
or  another  process,  the  State  shall  use  such 
standards  and  assessments,  modified.  If  nec- 
essary, to  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (l)(A)(iD.  (2).  and  (3). 

••(5)  If.  after  2  years,  a  State  does  not  have 
challenging  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards that  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  after  3  years,  a  State  does  not 
have  assessments  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3).  a  State  shall  adopt  a 
set  of  standards  and  aligned  assessments 
such  as  the  standards  and  assessments  con- 
tained In  other  State  plans  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved. 

■■(6)(A)  If  a  State  does  not  have  assess- 
ments that  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  State  may  propose  to  use  an 
interim  set  of  yearly  statewide  assessments 
that  will  assess  the  performance  of  complex 
skills  and  challenging  subject  matter. 

■•(B)  For  any  year  during  which  a  State  is 
using  an  interim  assessment  system,  the 
State  shall  devise  a  means  for  Identifying 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
need  of  improvement  under  section  1119. 

■■(c)  Other  Provisions  To  Support  Teach- 
ing And  Learning.— Each  State  plan  shall 
also  describe — 

•■(1)(A)  the  means  by  which  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  work  with  other  agen- 
cies, including  educational  service  agencies 
or  other  local  consortia,  and  institutions  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  to  carry  out 
the  State  educational  agency's  responsibil- 
ities under  this  part:  and 

•'(B)(1)  where  educational  service  agencies 
exist,  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
consider  providing  professional  development 
and  technical  assistance  through  such  agen- 
cies: and 

■•(ID  where  educational  service  agencies  do 
not  exist,  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
consider  providing  professional  development 
and  technical  assistance  through  other  coop- 
erative agreements  such  as  a  consortium  of 
local  educational  agencies: 

■■(2)  the  measure  of  poverty  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  use  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren age  5  to  7  In  poverty  counted  In  the 
most  recent  census  data  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  the  number  of  children  eligible  to 
receive  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  the  number 
of  children  in  families  receiving  assistance 
under  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren or  the  number  of  children  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  under  the  Medicaid 
program:  or  a  composite  of  such  Indicators: 

■■(3)  how  the  State  educational  agency  will 
notify  local  educational  agencies  of  the  au- 
thority to  operate  schoolwide  programs,  and 
fulfill  its  local  educational  agency  and 
school  Improvement  responsibilities  under 
section  1119.  including  the  corrective  actions 
It  will  take  under  section  1119(d)(6): 

■■(4)  how  the  State  educational  agency  will 
encourage  the  use  of  funds  from  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  sources  for  schoolwide 
reform  In  schoolwide  programs  under  section 
1114: 
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"(5)  how  the  State  educational  agency  will 
assess  the  needs  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies serving  rural  areas,  and  the  plans  the 
State  educational  agency  has  to  meet  those 
needs:  and 

■■(6)  how  the  State  educational  agency  will 
encourage  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  cooperative  education,  mentoring,  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  Involving  business 
and  Industry. 

■■(d)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  Ap- 
proval.—The  Secretary— 

•■(1)  shall  establish  a  peer  review  process  to 
assist  In  the  review  and  revision  of  State 
plans: 

■■(2)  shall,  following  an  Initial  peer  review, 
approve  a  State  plan  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 

■■(3)(A)  shall,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  plan  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)  or  (c).  Imme- 
diately notify  the  State  of  such  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  It: 

(B)  shall  not  decline  to  approve  a  State's 
plan  before  offering  the  State  an  opportunity 
to  revise  its  plan  or  application,  provide 
technical  assistance  in  order  to  assist  the 
State  to  meet  the  requirements  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).and  a  hearing:  and 

(C)  may  withhold  funds  until  determining 
that  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

■■(e)  Duration  of  the  Plan.— (l)  Each 
State  plan  shall— 

■■(A)  remain  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  State's  participation  under  this  part:  and 

■■(B)  be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised 
by  the  State,  as  necessary,  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  State's  strategies  and  programs  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  If  the  State  makes  slerniflcant  changes 
in  its  plan,  such  as  the  adoption  of  new  con- 
tent and  performance  standards,  new  assess- 
ments, or  a  new  definition  of  adequate 
progress,  the  State  shall  submit  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

"(O  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  mandate,  direct,  or 
control  a  State,  local  educational  agency,  or 
schoors  specific  Instructional  content  or 
pupil  performance  standards  and  assess- 
ments, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruc- 
tion as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  receive 
funds  under  this  title. 

■■(g)  If  aggregate  State  expenditure  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  operation  of  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  programs 
is  less  than  the  State  educational  agency's 
aggregate  Federal  allocation  for  State  oper- 
ation of  all  Federal  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  then  the  State  plan 
for  title  I  must  Include  assurances  and  spe- 
cific provisions  for  State  expenditures  for 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  to  equal  or  exceed  the  level 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  such  operation 
by  fiscal  year  1999. 

-SEC.  1112.  LOCAL  EDUCA'HONAL  AGENCY  PLANS. 

•■(a)  Plans  Required.— (D  A  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  receive  a  subgrant 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  It 
has  on  file  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy a  plan,  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  that — 

■■(A)(i)  Is  integrated  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  plan,  either  approved  or 
being  developed,  under  title  III  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  and  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  section  that  are  not  al- 
ready addressed  by  that  State  plan:  and 

■■(ID  is  integrated  with  local  plans,  if  any. 
under  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act 
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of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  to 
the  extent  that  such  plans  have  not  already 
been  incorporated  into  the  local  educational 
agency's  plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act;  or 

■•(B)  if  the  local  educational  agency  does 
not  have  an  approved  plan  under  title  III  of 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  is 
not  developing  such  a  plan— 

"(i)  is  integrated  with  other  local  plans 
under  this  Act  and  other  plans,  including 
those  under  the  School-to-Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act,  where  such  plans  exist;  and 

"(ii)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  plan  may  be  submitted  as  part  of 
a  consolidated  application  under  section 
9302. 

"(3)  A  local  educational  agency  may  sat- 
isfy all  or  part  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  by  referencing  applicable  sections  of 
its  approved  plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

"(b)  Standards  and  Assessment  Provi- 
sions.—Each  local  educational  agency  plan 
shall  include— 

•■(1)  a  description  of  its  challenging  con- 
tent and  performance  standards,  if  any.  in 
the  core  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  content 
and  performance  standards  adopted  by  the 
State  under  section  1111.  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  expects  children  served 
under  this  title  to  meet; 

■■(2)  a  description,  based  on  the  assess- 
ments described  under  paragraph  (3).  of  what 
constitutes  adequate  yearly  progress  if  a 
local  educational  agency  elects  to  establish 
such  measures  that  are  more  stringent  than 
the  measures  described  in  the  State  plan 
under  section  1111;  and 

■•(3)  a  description  of  additional  high-qual- 
ity student  assessments,  if  any.  other  than 
the  assessments  described  in  the  State  plan 
under  section  1111,  that  the  local  educational 
agency  and  schools  served  under  this  part 
will  use  to — 

■'(A)  determine  the  success  of  children 
served  under  this  title  in  meeting  th  State's 
performance  standards;  and 

"(B)  determine  what  revisions  are  needed 
to  projects  under  this  part  so  that  such  chil- 
dren will  meet  the  State's  performance 
standards. 

"(c)  Other  Provisions  To  Support  Teach- 
ing AND  Learning.— (1)  To  ensure  high-qual- 
ity instruction  to  enable  participating  chil- 
dren to  meet  the  State's  challenging  per- 
formance standards  expected  of  all  students, 
each  local  educational  agency  plan  shall  de- 
scribe a  coherent  strategy  for  intensive  and 
sustained  professional  development  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  staff,  in- 
cluding staff  of  such  agency. 

"(2)  Each  local  educational  agency  plan 
shall  describe  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will — 

"(A)  notify  schools  of  the  authority  to  op- 
erate schoolwide  programs; 

"(B)  work  in  consultation  with  schools  as 
the  schools  develop  their  plans  pursuant  to 
section  1115  or  1117  and  assist  schools  as  they 
implement  such  plans  so  that  each  school 
can  make  adequate  yearly  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State's  standards;  and 

"(C)  fulfill  its  school  improvement  respon- 
sibilities under  section  1119.  including  the 
corrective  actions  it  will  take  under  section 
1119(c)(4). 

"(3)  To  address  the  comprehensive  needs  of 
children  served  under  this  title,  each  local 
educational  agency  plan  shall  describe  how 
the  local  educational  agency  will — 


"(A)  coordinate  and  integrate  services  pro- 
vided under  this  part  with  other  educational 
services  at  the  local  educational  agency  or 
individual  school  level,  including — 

"(i)  Even  Start.  Head  Start,  and  other  pre- 
school programs,  including  plans  for  the 
transition  of  participants  in  such  programs 
to  local  elementary  school  programs,  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  school-to- 
work  transition  programs;  and 

"(ii)  services  for  children  with  limited 
English  proficiency  or  with  disabilities,  mi- 
gratory children  served  under  part  C  of  this 
title  or  who  were  formerly  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  part  C  in  the  2-year  period  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
delinquent  youth  and  youth  at  risk  of  drop- 
ping out  served  under  part  D  of  this  title, 
homeless  children,  and  immigrant  children 
in  order  to  increase  program  effectiveness, 
eliminate  duplication,  and  reduce  frag- 
mentation of  the  children's  instructional 
program; 

"(B)  coordinate  and  collaborate  with  other 
agencies  providing  services  to  children, 
youth,  and  families,  including  health  and  so- 
cial services. 

"(4)  The  local  educational  agency  plan  also 
shall  include  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  poverty  criteria  that  will  be  used 
to  select  school  attendance  areas  under  sec- 
tion 1113: 

"(B)  the  multiple  criteria  that  will  be  used 
by  targeted  assistance  schools  under  section 
1115  to  identify  children  eligible  for  services 
under  this  part; 

"(C)  the  nature  of  the  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted by  its  schools  under  sections  1114  and 
1115  and  services  outside  such  schools  for 
children  in  local  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children  and  eligible  homeless 
children.  in  accordance  in  section 
1115(b)(2)(D); 

"(D)  how  the  local  educational  agency  will 
ensure  that  migratory  children  and  formerly 
migratory  children  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  under  this  part  are  selected  to 
receive  such  services  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  children  who  are  selected  to  receive 
services  under  this  part; 

"(E)  how  a  school  that  plans  to  serve  pre- 
school children  through  the  Head  Start  or 
Even  Start  programs  will  use  its  funds  to  ex- 
pand such  programs  to  serve  preschool  chil- 
dren from  its  attendance  area  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  served  or  increase  the 
level  of  service  to  children  presently  being 
served;  and 

"(F)  how  the  local  educational  agency  will 
provide  services  to  eligible  children  attend- 
ing private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  accordance  with  section  1120.  and 
how  timely  and  meaningful  consultation 
with  private  school  officials  regarding  such 
services  will  occur. 

"(d)  Plan  Developme.nt  and  Duration.— 
Each  local  educational  agency  plan  shall— 

"(1)  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
teachers,  including  vocational  teachers, 
where  appropriate,  and  parents  of  children  in 
schools  served  under  this  part;  and 

"(2MA)  remain  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  local  educational  agency's  participation 
under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  periodically  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
as  necessary,  to  reflect  changes  in  the  local 
educational  agency's  strategies  and  pro- 
grams. 

"(e)  State  Approval.— The  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  a  local  edu- 
cational agency's  plan  only  if  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  determines  that  the  plan 
will  enable  schools  served  under  this  part  to 
substantially  help  children  served  under  this 


title  to  meet  the  State's  challenging  per- 
formance standards  expected  of  all  children, 
"(f)  Program  Responsibility.— The  local 
educational  agency  plan  shall  reflect  the 
shared  responsibility  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  the  local  educational  agency  in  making 
decisions  required  under  sections  1114  and 
1115. 

"SEC.     1 113.     ELIGIBLE     SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE 
AREAS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (l)(A)(i)  A  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  received 
under  this  part  only  in  school  attendance 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families,  hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  'eligible  school  attend- 
ance areas'. 

"(ii)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part- 

"(I)  "school  attendance  area'  means,  in  re- 
lation to  a  particular  school,  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  the  children  who  are  nor- 
mally served  by  such  school  reside;  and 

"(II)  'eligible  school  attendance  area' 
means  a  school  attendance  area  in  which  the 
percentage  of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies is  at  least  as  high  as  the  percentage  of 
children  from  low-income  families  in  the 
local  educational  agency  as  a  whole. 

"(B)  If  funds  allocated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  are  insufficient  to  serve  all  el- 
igible school  attendance  areas,  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall— 

"(i)  annually  rank,  without  regard  to  grade 
spans,  its  eligible  school  attendance  areas  in 
which  the  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families  exceeds  75  percent  from 
highest  to  lowest  according  to  the  percent- 
age of  children  from  low-income  families; 
and 

"(ii)  serve  such  eligible  school  attendance 
areas  in  rank  order. 

"(C)  If  funds  remain  after  serving  all  eligi- 
ble school  attendance  areas  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  local  educational  agency  shall — 

"(i)  annually  rank  its  remaining  eligible 
school  attendance  areas  from  highest  to  low- 
est either  by  grade  span  or  for  the  entire 
local  educational  agency  according  to  the 
percentage  of  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies; and 

"(ii)  serve  such  eligible  school  attendance 
areas  in  rank  order  either  within  each  grade- 
span  grouping  or  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  as  a  whole. 

"(2)  The  local  educational  agency  shall  use 
as  the  measure  of  poverty,  the  number  of 
children  ages  5-17  in  poverty  counted  in  the 
most  recent  census  data  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  the  number  of  children  eligible 
for  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  number  of 
children  in  families  receiving  assistance 
under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren or  the  number  of  children  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  under  the  Medicaid 
program,  or  a  composite  of  such  indicators, 
with  respect  to  all  school  attendance  areas 
in  the  local  educational  agency — 

"(A)  to  identify  eligible  school  attendance 
areas; 

"(B)  to  determine  the  ranking  of  each  area; 
and 

"(C)  to  determine  allocations  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
local  educational  agency  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  1.000  children. 

"(b)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1).  a 
local  educational  agency  may— 

"(1)  designate  as  eligible  any  school  at- 
tendance area  or  school  in  which  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  children  are  from  low-income 
families; 


"(2)  use  funds  received  under  this  part  in  a 
school  that  is  not  in  an  eligible  school  at- 
tendance area,  if  the  percentage  of  children 
from  low-income  families  enrolled  in  the 
school  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  such  children  in  a  participating 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency;  and 

"(3)(A)  elect  not  to  serve  an  eligible  school 
attendance  area  or  eligible  school  that  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families  if— 

"(1)  the  school  meets  the  comparability  re- 
quirements of  section  1120(c); 

••(ii)  the  school  is  receiving  supplemental 
funds  from  other  State  or  local  sources  that 
are  spent  according  to  the  requirements  of 
section  1114  or  1115;  and 

••(iii)  the  funds  expended  from  such  other 
sources  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  that 
would  be  provided  under  this  part. 

••(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  are  to 
receive  services,  and  the  assistance  they  are 
to  receive  under  this  part,  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  whether  the  public 
school  attendance  area  in  which  such  chil- 
dren reside  is  passed  over  under  this  para- 
graph. 

••(c)  Allocations.— (1)  A  local  educational 
agency  shall  allocate  funds  received  under 
this  part  to  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools,  identified  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  in  rank  order,  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  number  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families  in  each  area  or  .school. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  per-pupil  amount  of  funds  allocated 
to  each  school  attendance  area  or  school 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  not  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  per-pupil  amount  of  funds  the 
local  educational  agency  received  for  such 
year  under  sections  1124.  1124A.  and  1125. 

••(B)  A  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
duce the  amount  of  funds  allocated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  a  school  attendance 
area  or  school  by  the  amount  of  any  supple- 
mental State  and  local  funds  expended  in 
such  school  attendance  area  or  school  for 
programs  that  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1114  or  1115. 

••(3)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  re- 
serve such  funds  as  are  necessary  under  this 
part  to  provide  services  comparable  to  the 
services  provided  to  children  in  schools  fund- 
ed under  this  part  to  serve — 

••(A)  homeless  children  in  accordance  with 
section  1115(b)(2)(D);  and 

••(B)  children  in  local  institutions  for  de- 
linquent children. 
"SEC.  1114.  SCHOOLWIDE  PROGRAMS. 

••(a)  Use  of  Funds  For  Schoolwide  Pro- 
grams.—(D  A  local  educational  agency  may 
use  funds  under  this  part,  in  combination 
with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds,  to 
upgrade  the  entire  educational  program  in 
an  eligible  school  if.  for  the  initial  year  of 
the  schoolwide  program,  the  school  meets 
the  following  criteria; 

••(A)  For  school  year  1995-96— 

"(i)  the  school  serves  an  eligible  school  at- 
tendance area  in  which  at  least  65  percent  of 
the  children  are  from  low-income  families; 
or 

"(ii)  at  least  65  percent  of  the  children  en- 
rolled in  the  school  are  from  such  families. 

"(B)  For  school  year  1996-97  and  thereafter, 
the  percentage  requirement  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  50  percent. 

••(2)(A)  No  schoolwide  program  school  shall 
be  required  to  identify  particular  children  as 
eligible  to  participate  or  to  provide  supple- 
mental services  to  them. 

••(B)  A  schoolwide  program  school  shall  use 
such  funds  only  to  supplement  the  amount  of 


funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  funds 
under  this  part,  be  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  the  school,  including 
funds  needed  to  provide  services  that  are  re- 
quired by  law  for  children  with  disabilities 
and  children  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency. 

••(3)  A  school  may  use  funds  received  under 
any  noncompetitive,  formula-grant  program 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  except  such  a 
program  under  the  Individuals  With  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act.  and  any  discretionary 
program  contained  on  a  list  (updated  ais  nec- 
essary) issued  by  the  Secretary  to  support  a 
schoolwide  program,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  statute  or  regulations  gov- 
erning any  such  program. 

••(b)  Components  of  a  Schoolwide  Pro- 
GRA.M.— (1)  A  schoolwide  program  shall  in- 
clude the  following  components: 

■•(A)  A  comprehensive  needs  assessment  of 
the  entire  school  that  is  based  on  informa- 
tion on  the  performance  of  children  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State's  standards. 

"(B)  Schoolwide  reform  strategies  that — 

"(i)  provide  opportunities  for  all  children 
to  meet  the  State's  •proficient'  and  "ad- 
vanced' performance  standards  expected  of 
all  children; 

"(ii)  are  based  on  research  on  effective 
means  of  improving  the  achievement  of  chil- 
dren; 

■•(iii)  use  effective  instructional  strategies 
that  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of 
learning  time  and  help  provide  an  enriched 
and  accelerated  curriculum  rather  than  re- 
medial drill  and  practice; 

•■(iv)  address  the  needs  of  all  children  in 
the  school,  but  particularly  the  needs  of  low- 
achieving  children,  children  with  limited 
English  proficiency,  children  from  migratory 
families,  and  children  who  are  members  of 
the  target  population  of  any  program  that  is 
included  in  the  schoolwide  program,  and  how 
the  school  will  determine  if  those  needs  have 
been  met;  and 

■■(v)  are  consistent  with,  and  are  designed 
to  implement,  the  State  and  local  reform 
plans,  if  any.  approved  under  title  III  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

••(C)  Instruction  by  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional staff. 

••(D)  Intensive  and  sustained  professional 
development  for  teachers,  principals,  and 
other  staff  to  enable  all  children  in  the 
school  to  meet  the  State's  performance 
standards. 

"(E)  Parental  involvement  in  accordance 
with  section  1117. 

"(F)  Additionally,  in  schools  serving  chil- 
dren beyond  grade  six.  in  coordination  with 
funds  available  from  other  programs  and.  as 
appropriate,  drawing  on  private  and  public 
organizations — 

••(i)  counseling  and  mentoring  services; 

•■(ii)  college  and  career  awareness  and 
preparation,  such  as  college  and  career  guid- 
ance, enhancement  of  employability  skills, 
and  job  placement  services;  and 

"(iii)  services  to  prepare  students  for  the 
transition  from  school  to  work. 

••(2)(A)  Any  eligible  school  that  desires  to 
operate  a  schoolwide  program  shall  first  de- 
velop, in  consultation  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
reforming  the  total  instructional  program  in 
the  school  that^ 

•■(i)  incorporates  the  components  described 
in  paragraph  (1); 

"(ii)  describes  how  the  school  will  use  re- 
sources under  this  part  and  from  other 
sources  to  implement  those  components; 

"(iii)  includes  a  list  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agency  programs  and  other  Federal 
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programs  under  paragraph  (a)(3)  that  will  be 
included  in  the  schoolwide  program:  and 

•■(iv)  describes  how  the  school  will  provide 
individual  student  assessment  results,  in- 
cluding an  interpretation  of  those  results,  to 
the  parents  of  any  child  who  participates  in 
the  assessment  required  by  section  1111(b)(3). 

■(B)  Plans  developed  before  a  State  has 
adopted  standards  and  a  set  of  assessments 
that  meet  the  criteria  In  section  1111(b)  (1) 
and  (3)  shall  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  avail- 
able data  on  the  achievement  of  students  in 
the  school  and  a  review  of  the  school's  in- 
structional practices  in  the  context  of  avail- 
able research  on  effective  instructional  and 
school  improvement  practices. 

"(C)  The  comprehensive  plan  shall  be— 

•■(i)  developed  over  a  one-year  period,  un- 
less— 

■■(I)  the  local  educational  agency,  based  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  school  support 
team  under  subsection  (c).  determines  that 
less  time  is  needed  to  develop  and  implement 
the  schoolwide  program;  or 

■•(II)  the  school  is  operating  a  schoolwide 
program  at  the  time  this  section  takes  ef- 
fect, in  which  case  it  may  continue  to  oper- 
ate that  program,  but  shall  develop  a  new 
plan  during  the  first  year  to  reflect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section; 

■•(ii)  developed  with  the  involvement  of  the 
community  to  be  served  and  those  individ- 
uals who  will  carry  it  out.  including  teach- 
ers, principals,  other  staff,  parents,  and.  if 
the  plan  relates  to  a  secondary  school,  stu- 
dents from  the  school; 

••(iii)  reviewed  and  revised,  as  necessary, 
by  the  school;  and 

••(iv)  available  to  the  local  educational 
agency,  parents,  and  the  public.  The  infor- 
mation contained  therein  shall  be  trans- 
lated, to  the  extent  feasible,  into  any  lan- 
guage that  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
parents  of  participating  children  in  the 
school  speak  as  their  primary  language. 

■■(c)  Schcmjl  Support  Teams.— <l)  Each 
State  educational  agency  shall  establish  a 
system  of  school  support  teams  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  each 
schoolwide  program  to  ensure  that 
schoolwide  programs  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  to  meet  the  State's 
challenging  performance  standards. 

■■(2)  Each  such  team  shall  be  composed  of 
persons,  including  teachers,  knowledgeable 
about  research  and  practice  on  teaching  and 
learning,  particularly  about  strategies  for 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  for 
low-achieving  children. 

••(3)  A  school  support  team  shall  work  with 
each  school  as  it  develops  its  schoolwide  pro- 
gram plan,  review  the  merits  of  each  plan, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  school 
and  the  local  educational  agency. 

"(4)  During  the  operation  of  the  schoolwide 
program,  a  school  support  team  shall— 

••(A)  periodically  review  the  progress  of  the 
school  in  enabling  children  in  the  school  to 
meet  the  State's  performance  standards; 

••(B)  identify  problems  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  instructional  program;  and 

■•(C)  make  suggestions  for  improvement  to 
the  school  and  the  local  educational  agency. 

'•(5)  Funds  available  for  State  administra- 
tion and  for  local  educational  agencies  under 
this  part  may  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
school  support  teams. 

-SEC.  1115.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE  SCHOOLS. 

••(a)  In  General.— In  all  schools  selected  to 
participate  under  section  1113  that  are  ineli- 
gible for  a  schoolwide  program,  or  that 
choose  not  to  operate  a  schoolwide  program, 
a  local  educational  agency  may  use  funds  re- 
ceived  under   this   part   only   for  programs 
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that  provide  services  to  eligible  children 
identified  as  having  the  greatest  need  for 
special  assistance. 

'•(b)  Eligiblk  Children— (1)( A)  The  eligible 
population  for  services  under  this  part  is — 

"(i)  children  up  to  age  21  who  are  entitled 
to  a  free  public  education  through  grade  12: 
and 

"(ii)  children  who  are  not  yet  at  a  grade 
level  where  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides a  free  public  education,  yet  are  of  an 
age  at  which  they  can  benefit  from  an  orga- 
nized instructional  program  provided  in  a 
school  or  other  educational  setting. 

"(B)  From  the  population  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  eligible  children  are  children 
identified  by  the  school  as  failing,  or  most  at 
risk  of  failing,  to  meet  the  State's  challeng- 
ing performance  standards  on  the  basis  of 
multiple,  educationally  related,  objective 
criteria  established  by  the  local  educational 
agency  and  supplemented  by  the  school,  ex- 
cept that  children  from  preschool  through 
grade  two  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  such  criteria  as  teacher  judgment, 
interviews  with  parents,  and  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  measures. 

■■(2)(A)(i)  Children  receiving  services  to 
overcome  a  disability  or  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency are  eligible  for  services  under  this 
part  on  the  same  basis  as  other  children  se- 
lected to  receive  services  under  this  part. 

'(ii)  Funds  received  under  this  part  may 
not  be  used  to  provide  services  that  are  oth- 
erwise required  by  law  to  be  made  available 
to  such  children. 

"(B)  A  child  who.  at  any  time  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  participated  in  a  Head 
Start.  Even  Start,  or  State-run  preschool 
program  shall  be  automatically  eligible  for 
services  under  this  part; 

••(C)(i)  A  child  who.  at  any  time  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years  received  services  under  the 
program  for  delinquent  youth  and  youth  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  under  part  D  of  this 
title  (or  its  predecessor  authority)  may  be  el- 
igible for  services  under  this  part. 

"(ii)  Any  child  in  a  local  institution  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  or  attending  a 
community  day  program  for  such  children  is 
eligible  for  services  under  this  part. 

"(D)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  use 
funds  received  under  this  part  to  serve  eligi- 
ble homeless  children  who  attend  a  school  in 
the  local  educational  agency  that  receives 
funds  under  this  title.  To  the  extent  feasible, 
a  local  educational  agency  shall  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  to  serve  eligible  home- 
less children  who  attend  schools  in  non- 
eligible  attendance  areas,  including  provid- 
ing educationally  related  support  services  to 
children  in  shelters,  where  appropriate. 

"(c)  Components  of  a  T.\rgeted  Assist- 
ance School  Program.— (D  To  assist  tar- 
geted assistance  schools  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  meet  their  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  all  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  State's  challenging  per- 
formance standards,  each  targeted  assistance 
program  under  this  section  shall— 

"(A)  use  its  resources  under  this  part  to 
help  participating  children  meet  the  chal- 
lenging performance  standards  expected  for 
all  children: 

"(B)  be  based  on  research  on  effective 
means  for  improving  achievement  of  chil- 
dren; 

"(C)  use  effective  instructional  strategies 
that— 

"(i)  give  primary  consideration  to  provid- 
ing extended  learning  time  such  as  an  ex- 
tended school  year  and  before-  and  after- 
school  programs  and  opportunities: 

'■(ii)  involve  an  accelerated,  high-quality 
curriculum,  including  applied  learning,  rath- 
er than  remedial  drill  and  practice;  and 


"(iii)  minimize  removing  children  from  the 
regular  classroom  for  Instruction  provided 
under  this  part; 

"(D)  be  coordinated  with  and  support  the 
regular  program  in  providing  an  enriched 
and  accelerated  curriculum  for  eligible  chil- 
dren; 

"(E)  provide  instruction  by  highly  quali- 
fied professional  staff; 

"(F)  provide  opportunities  for  intensive 
and  sustained  professional  development  with 
resources  under  this  part  and  from  other 
sources  for  administrators  and  for  teachers 
and  other  school  staff  who  work  with  partici- 
pating children  in  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion or  in  the  regular  education  program; 

"(G)  provide  strategies  to  increase  paren- 
tal involvement,  including  family  literary 
services: 

"(H)  provide  plans  for  assisting  preschool 
children  in  the  transition  from  early  child- 
hood programs,  such  as  Head  Start.  Even 
Start,  or  a  State-run  preschool  program,  to 
local  elementary  school  programs;  and 

"(I)  include,  additionally,  in  schools  serv- 
ing children  beyond  grade  six.  in  coordina- 
tion with  funds  available  from  other  pro- 
grams and.  as  appropriate,  drawing  on  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations — 
"(i)  counseling  and  mentoring: 
"(ii)  college  and  career  awareness  and 
preparation,  such  as  college  and  career  guid- 
ance, comprehensive  career  development,  en- 
hancement of  employability  skills,  personal 
finance  education,  and  job  placement  serv- 
ices: and 

"(iii)  services  to  prepare  students  for  the 
transition  from  school  to  work,  including 
the  formation  of  partnerships  between  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  secondary  schools  and 
local  businesses. 

"(2)(A)  Each  school  conducting  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  develop,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  educational  agency,  a 
plan  to  assist  participating  children  to  meet 
the  State's  'proficient'  and  'advanced'  per- 
formance standards  that  describes — 

"(i)  the  selection  of  children  to  participate 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b); 

"(ii)  the  program  to  be  conducted  that  in- 
corporates the  components  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  how  the  resources  provided 
under  this  part  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  resources  to  enable  the  children  served 
to  meet  the  State's  standards; 

"(iii)  how  the  school  will  review,  on  an  on- 
going basis,  the  progress  of  participating 
children  and  revise  the  program,  if  nec- 
essary, to  provide  additional  assistance  to 
enable  such  children  to  meet  the  State's 
challenging  performance  standards  such  as 
an  extended  school  year  and  before-  and 
after-school  programs  and  opportunities, 
training  for  teachers  regarding  how  to  iden- 
tify students  that  require  additional  assist- 
ance, and  training  for  teachers  regarding 
how  to  implement  performance  standards  in 
the  classroom:  and 

"(iv)  if  the  school  is  eligible  to  operate  a 
schoolwide  program  under  section  1114.  why 
it  chose  not  to  do  so. 

"(B)  Plans  developed  before  a  State  has 
adopted  standards  and  a  set  of  assessments 
that  meet  the  criteria  of  section  1111(b)  (1) 
and  (3)  shall  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  avail- 
able data  on  the  achievement  of  participat- 
ing children  and  a  review  of  the  school's  in- 
structional practices  in  the  context  of  avail- 
able research  on  effective  instructional  prac- 
tices. 
"(C)  Each  plan  shall  be— 
"(i)  developed  with  the  involvement  of  the 
community  to  be  served  and  the  individuals 
who  will  carry  it  out.  including  teachers,  ad- 


ministrators, other  staff,  parents,  represent- 
atives from  business  and  industry,  and.  if  the 
plan  relates  to  a  secondary  school,  students 
from  the  school; 

"(ii)  approved  by  the  local  educational 
agency  and  made  available  to  parents  and 
the  information  contained  therein  trans- 
lated, to  the  extent  feasible,  into  any  lan- 
guage that  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
parents  of  participating  children  in  the 
school  speak  as  their  primary  language;  and 

"(iii)  reviewed  and  revised,  as  necessary, 
by  the  school. 

"(d)  Assignment  of  Personnel.— To  pro- 
mote the  integration  of  staff  paid  with  funds 
under  this  part  and  children  served  under 
this  part  into  the  regular  school  program 
and  overall  school  planning  and  improve- 
ment efforts,  public  school  pefsonnel  who  are 
paid  with  funds  received  under  this  part 
may— 

"(1)  assume  limited  duties  that  are  as- 
signed to  similar  personnel  who  are  not  so 
paid,  including  duties  beyond  classroom  in- 
struction or  that  do  not  benefit  participating 
children  so  long  as  the  amount  of  time  spent 
on  such  duties  is  the  same  proportion  of 
total  work  time  as  prevails  with  respect  to 
similar  personnel  at  the  same  school: 

"(2)  participate  in  general  professional  de- 
velopment and  school  planning  activities; 
and 

"(3)  collaboratively  teach  with  regular 
classroom  teachers,  so  long  as  their  efforts 
directly  benefit  participating  children. 

•^EC.  1116.  PUBUC  SCHOOL  CHOICE. 

"(a)  Choice  Programs.— A  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  funds  under  this 
part,  in  combination  with  other  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  funds  to  develop  and 
implement  choice  programs,  for  children  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  title,  which 
permit  parents  to  select  the  public  school 
that  their  children  will  attend. 

"(b)  Choice  Plan.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  chooses  to  implement  a  school 
choice  plan  shall  first  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  includes  assurances  that— 

"(1)  all  eligible  students  across  grade  lev- 
els shall  have  equal  access  to  the  program: 

"(2)  the  program  shall  not  include  schools 
which  follow  a  racially  discriminatory  pol- 
icy; 

"(3)  describe  how  the  school  will  use  re- 
sources under  this  part  and  from  other 
sources  to  implement  such  components; 

"(4)  describe  how  the  school  will  provide 
individual  student  assessment  results,  in- 
cluding an  interpretation  of  those  results,  to 
the  parents  of  a  child  who  participates  in  the 
assessment  required  by  section  1111(b)(3); 

"(5)  the  plan  will  be  developed  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  community  to  be  served 
and  individuals  who  will  carry  it  out,  includ- 
ing teachers,  principals,  other  staff,  parents, 
and,  if  the  plan  relates  to  a  secondary 
school,  students  from  the  school; 

"(6)  the  plan  will  be  made  available  to  par- 
ents and  the  public;  and 

"(7)  the  program  shall  not  include  schools 
not  receiving  funds  under  this  title.". 

"SEC.  1117.  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT. 

"(a)  Local  Educational  Agency  Policy.— 
(1)  Each  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  part  shall  develop 
jointly  with,  and  make  available  to.  parents 
of  participating  children  a  written  parent  in- 
volvement policy  that  is  incorporated  into 
the  local  educational  agency's  plan  devel- 
oped under  section  1112.  establishes  the  ex- 
pectations for  parent  involvement,  and  de- 
scribes how  the  local  educational  agency 
will— 

"(A)  involve  parents  in  the  development  of 
the  plan  described  under  section  1112,  and 
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the  process  of  school  review  and  improve- 
ment described  under  section  1119; 

"(B)  provide  the  coordination,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  support  necessary  to 
assist  participating  schools  in  planning  and 
implementing  effective  parent  involvement: 

"(C)  build  the  schools'  and  parents'  capac- 
ity for  strong  parent  involvement  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e); 

"(D)  coordinate  and  integrate  parental  in- 
volvement strategies  with  other  programs, 
including  Head  Start,  Even  Start,  and  State- 
run  preschool  programs:  and 

"(E)  ensure  that  participating  schools  re- 
view their  parent  involvement  activities  on 
an  ongoing  basis  and  use  the  findings  of  the 
reviews  in  designing  strategies  for  school  im- 
provement. 

"(2)  If  the  local  educational  agency  has  a 
district-level  pai'ental  involvement  policy 
that  applies  to  all  parents,  it  may  amend 
that  policy,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  School  Parental  Involve.ment 
Plan.— (1)  Each  school  served  under  this  part 
shall  jointly  develop  with,  and  make  avail- 
able to,  parents  of  participating  children  a 
written  parent  involvement  plan  that  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  school  plan  devel- 
oped under  section  1114  or  1115  and  shall  de- 
scribe the  means  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (o  through  (f). 

"(2)  If  the  school  has  a  parental  involve- 
ment policy  that  applies  to  all  parents,  it 
may  amend  that  policy,  if  necessary,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Policy  Involvement.— Each  school 
served  under  this  part  shall— 

"(1)  convene  an  annual  meeting,  at  a  con- 
venient time,  to  which  all  parents  of  partici- 
pating children  shall  be  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  attend,  to  inform  parents  of  their 
school's  participation  under  this  part  and  to 
explain  this  part,  its  requirements,  and  their 
right  to  be  involved; 

"(2)  involve  parents,  in  an  organized,  ongo- 
ing, and  timely  way,  in  the  planning,  review, 
and  improvement  of  programs  under  this 
part,  including  the  development  of  the 
school  plan  under  section  1114  or  1115.  If  a 
school  has  in  place  a  process  for  involving 
parents  in  the  planning  and  design  of  its  pro- 
grams, the  school  may  use  that  process,  pro- 
vided that  it  includes  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  parents  of  participating  children; 
and 

"(3)  provide  parents  of  participating  chil- 
dren— 

"(A)  timely  Information  about  programs 
under  this  part: 

■■(B)  school  performance  profiles  required 
under  section  1119(a)(2); 

"(C)  opportunities  for  regular  meetings  to 
formulate  suggestions,  if  such  parents  so  de- 
sire: and 

"(D)  timely  responses  to  their  rec- 
ommendations. 

"(d)  Shared  Responsibilities  for  High 
Student  Performance.— As  a  component  of 
the  school-level  parental  involvement  plan 
developed  under  subsection  (b),  each  school 
served  under  this  part  shall  jointly  develop 
with  parents  for  all  children  a  school-parent 
compact  that  outlines  how  parents,  the  en- 
tire school  staff,  and  students  will  share  the 
responsibility  for  improved  student  achieve- 
ment and  the  means  by  which  the  school  and 
parents  will  build  and  develop  a  partnership 
to  help  children  achieve  the  State's  high 
standards.  Such  compact  shall — 

"(1)  describe  the  school's  responsibility  to 
provide  high-quality  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  supportive  and  effective  learning 
environment    that   enable    the    children    to 


meet  the  State's  challenging  performance 
standards,  and  the  ways  in  which  each  par- 
ent will  be  responsible  for  supporting  his  or 
her  children's  learning,  including  monitoring 
attendance,  homework  completion,  tele- 
vision watching,  and  positive  use  of  extra- 
curricular time:  and 

"(2)  address  the  importance  of  communica- 
tion between  teachers  and  parents  on  an  on- 
going basis  through  at  leasts 

"(A)  parent-teacher  conferences  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  at  least  annually,  during  which 
the  compact  shall  be  discussed  as  it  relates 
to  the  individual  child's  achievement; 

"(B)  frequent  reports  to  parents  on  their 
children's  progress:  and 

"(C)  reasonable  access  to  staff  and  observa- 
tion of  classroom  activities. 

"(e)  Buildi.ng  Capacity  for  Involve- 
ME.VT.— To  ensure  effective  involvement  of 
parents  and  to  support  a  partnership  among 
the  school,  parents,  and  the  community  to 
improve  student  achievement,  each  school 
and  local  educational  agency  shall — 

"(1)  provide  assistance  to  participating 
parents  in  such  areas  as  understanding  the 
National  Education  Goals,  the  State's  con- 
tent and  performance  standards.  State  and 
local  assessments,  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  and  how  to  monitor  their  children's 
progress  and  work  with  educators  to  improve 
the  performance  of  their  children; 

"(2)  provide  materials  and  training,  includ- 
ing necessary  literacy  training  that  is  not 
otherwise  available  from  other  sources  to 
help  parents  work  with  their  children  to  im- 
prove their  children's  achievement; 

•"(3)  educate  teachers,  principals  and  other 
staff  in  the  value  and  utility  of  contributions 
of  parents,  and  in  how  to  reach  out  to.  com- 
municate with,  and  work  with  parents  as 
equal  partners,  implement  and  coordinate 
parent  programs,  and  build  ties  between 
home  and  school:  and 

"(4)  develop  appropriate  roles  for  commu- 
nity-based organizations  and  businesses  in 
parent  involvement  activities,  including  pro- 
viding information  about  opportunities  for 
them  to  work  with  parents  and  schools. 

"(f)  Accessibility.— In  carrying  out  the  pa- 
rental involvement  requirements  of  this 
part,  local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  full 
opportunities  for  participation  to  parents 
with  limited  English  proficiency  or  with  dis- 
abilities, including  providing  information  in 
a  language  and  form  they  understand. 

"SEC.    1118.    PARTICIPA-nON    OF   CHILDREN    EN- 
ROLLED IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  General  Require.ment.— d)  To  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  eligible 
children  identified  according  to  section 
1115(b)  in  a  local  educational  agency  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  a  local  educational  agency  shall, 
after  timely  and  meaningful  consultation 
with  appropriate  private  school  officials, 
provide  such  children,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
special  educational  services  or  other  benefits 
under  this  part. 

""(2)  The  educational  services  or  other  ben- 
efits, including  materials  and  equipment, 
must  be  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideological. 

"(3)  Educational  services  and  other  bene- 
fits for  such  private  school  children  shall  be 
equitable  in  comparison  to  services  and 
other  benefits  for  public  school  children  par- 
ticipating under  this  part. 

"(4)  Expenditures  for  educational  services 
and  other  benefits  to  eligible  private  school 
children  shall  be  equal  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  allocated  to  participating  school  at- 
tendance areas  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  who  attend 
private  schools. 


""(5)  The  local  educational  agency  may  pro- 
vide such  services  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions. 

"(b)  Consultation.— <1)  To  ensure  timely 
and  meaningful  consultation,  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate private  school  officials  during  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  on  issues  such  as— 

"(A)  how  the  children's  needs  will  be  iden- 
tified: 

"(B)  what  services  will  be  offered: 
"(C)  how  and  where  the  services  will  be 
provided:  and 
"(D)  how  the  services  will  be  assessed. 
"(2)  Consultation   shall   occur  before   the 
local  educational  agency  makes  any  decision 
that  affects  the  opportunities  of  eligible  pri- 
vate school  children  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  this  part. 

"(3)  Consultation  shall  include  a  discussion 
of  the  full  range  of  service  delivery  mecha- 
nisms a  local  educational  agency  could  use 
to  provide  equitable  services  to  eligible  pri- 
vate school  children  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  instruction  provided  at  public  school 
sites,  at  neutral  sites,  and  in  mobile  vans, 
computer-assisted  instruction,  extended-day 
services,  home  tutoring,  and  instruction  pro- 
vided with  take-home  computers. 

"(c)  Public  Control  of  Funds— <i)  The 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  part, 
and  title  to  materials,  equipment,  and  prop- 
erty purchased  with  those  funds,  shall  be  in 
a  public  agency,  and  a  public  agency  shall 
administer  such  funds  and  property. 

""(2)(A)  The  provision  of  services  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided — 
""(i)  by  employees  of  a  public  agency;  or 
""(ii)  through  contract  by  such  public  agen- 
cy with  an  individual,  association,  agency, 
or  organization. 

"(B)  In  the  provision  of  such  services,  such 
employee,  person,  association,  agency,  or  or- 
ganization shall  be  independent  of  such  pri- 
vate school  and  of  any  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  such  employment  or  contract  shall 
be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such 
public  agency. 

"(d)  Standards  for  a  Bypass.— If  a  local 
educational  agency  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  on  an  equi- 
table basis  of  eligible  children  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  or 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  substantially  failed  or  is 
unwilling  to  provide  for  such  participation, 
as  required  by  this  section,  the  SecreUry 
shall— 

"(1)  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
for  such  local  educational  agency:  and 

"(2)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
such  children  through  arrangements  that 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  sections  9505  and  9506  of  this  Act. 
■■(e)  Capital  Expenses.— (i)( a )  From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  this  subsection 
under  section  1002(e)  for  any  fiscal  year,  each 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated as  the  number  of  private  school  chil- 
dren who  received  services  under  this  part  in 
the  State  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
data  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are  avail- 
able bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in 
all  States  in  that  same  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reallocate  any 
amounts  allocated  under  subparagraph  (A) 
that  are  not  used  by  a  State  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection  to  other  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  needs,  ais  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)(A)  A  local  educational  a«rency  may 
apply  to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
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payments  for  capital  expenses  consistent 
with  this  subsection. 

"(B)  State  educational  agencies  shall  dis- 
tribute such  funds  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  on  the  degree  of  need  set  forth  in 
their  respective  applications. 

••(3)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for  capital 
expenses  incurred  to  provide  equitable  serv- 
ices for  private  school  children  under  this 
section. 

■•(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'capital  expenses'  is  limited  to— 

"(Ai  expenditures  for  noninstructional 
goods  and  services,  such  as  the  purchase, 
lease,  or  renovation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  mo- 
bile educational  units  and  leasing  of  neutral 
sites  or  spaces: 

"(B)  insurance  and  maintenance  costs; 

"(C)  transportation;  and 

"(D)  other  comparable  goods  and  services. 

"SEC.  1119.  ASSESSMENT  AND  SCHOOL  AND  DIS- 
TRICT IMPROVEMENT. 

"(a)  Local  Review.— Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
part  shall — 

"(1)  use  the  State  assessments  described  in 
the  State  plan  and  any  additional  measures 
described  in  the  local  educational  agency's 
plan  to  review  annually  the  progress  of  each 
school  served  under  this  part  to  determine 
whether  the  school  is  meeting,  or  making 
adequate  progress  as  defined  in  section 
llU(b)(2)(A)(i)  toward  enabling  its  students 
to  meet,  the  State's  performance  standards; 

"(2)  publicize  and  disseminate  to  teachers, 
parents,  students,  and  the  community  the 
results  of  the  annual  review  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  all  schools  served  under  this  part  in  in- 
dividual school  performance  profiles  that  in- 
clude disaggregated  results  as  required  by 
section  1111(b)(3)(G);  and 

"(3)  provide  the  results  of  the  local  annual 
review  to  schools  so  that  they  can  contin- 
ually refine  the  program  of  instruction  to 
help  all  children  in  those  schools  meet  the 
State's  high  performance  standards. 

"(b>  Distinguished  Schools.— d)  Each 
State  shall  designate  as  a  Distinguished 
School — 

"(A)  any  school  served  under  this  part 
that,  for  three  consecutive  years,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  State's  definition  of  adequate 
progress  as  defined  in  section  llll(b)(2)(A)(i); 
and 

"(B)  any  school  in  which  virtually  all  stu- 
dents have  met  the  State's  'advanced'  per- 
formance standards. 

"(2)(A)  A  State  shall  use  funds  available 
under  section  1002(0  to  recognize  Distin- 
guished Schools,  including  making  monetary 
awards. 

"(B)  Funds  awarded  to  a  Distinguished 
School  may  be  used  by  the  school  to  further 
its  educational  program  under  this  part,  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  for  continued  suc- 
cess, and  reward  individuals  or  groups  in  the 
school  for  past  performance. 

"(3)  A  local  educational  agency  may  also 
recognize  the  success  of  a  Distinguished 
School  by  providing  additional  institutional 
and  individual  rewards,  such  as  greater  deci- 
sionmaking authority  at  the  school  building 
level,  increased  access  to  resources  or  supi- 
plemental  services  such  as  summer  programs 
that  may  be  used  to  sustain  or  increase  suc- 
cess, additional  professional  development  op- 
portunities, opportunities  to  participate  in 
special  projects,  and  individual  financial  bo- 
nuses. 

"(4)  Schools  designated  as  Distinguished 
Schools  under  paragraph  (1)  may  serve  as 
models  and  provide  additional  assistance  to 


other  schools  served  under  this  part  that  are 
not  making  adequate  progress. 

"(c)  School  Improvement.— (1)  A  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  identify  for  school  im- 
provement any  school  served  under  this  part 
that— 

"(A)  has  been  in  program  improvement 
under  section  1020  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  in  effect  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act 
of  1993.  for  at  least  two  consecutive  school 
years  prior  to  that  date; 

"(B)  has  not  made  adequate  progress  as  de- 
fined in  the  State's  plan  under  section 
lUl(b)(2)(AHi)  for  two  consecutive  school 
years  and  if  it  does  not  have  virtually  all 
students  meeting  the  State's  'advanced'  per- 
formance standards;  or 

"(C)  has  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  State  through  its  interim  pro- 
cedure under  section  1111(b)(5)(C)  for  two 
consecutive  years. 

"(2)(A)  Each  school  identified  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall— 

"(i)  in  consultation  with  parents,  the  local 
educational  agency,  and.  for  schoolwide  pro- 
grams, the  school  support  team,  revise  its 
school  plan  under  section  1114  or  1115  in  ways 
that  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  improv- 
ing the  performance  of  participating  chil- 
dren in  meeting  the  State's  performance 
standards;  and 

"(ii)  submit  the  revised  plan  to  the  local 
educational  agency  for  approval. 

"(B)  During  the  first  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing identification  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  school  shall  implement  its  revised  plan. 

"(3)  For  each  school  identified  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  as  the  school 
develops  and  implements  its  revised  plan. 

"(4)(A)  The  local  educational  agency  may 
take  corrective  action  at  any  time  against  a 
school  that  has  been  identified  under  para- 
graph (1),  but,  during  the  third  year  follow- 
ing identification  under  paragraph  (1),  shall 
take  such  action  against  any  school  that 
still  fails  to  make  adequate  progress. 

"(B)  Corrective  actions  are  those  listed  in 
the  local  educational  agency  plan  adopted  in 
compliance  with  State  law.  which  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  decreasing  de- 
cisionmaking authority  at  the  school  level; 
making  alternative  governance  arrange- 
ments such  as  the  creation  of  a  charter 
school;  reconstituting  the  school  staff;  with- 
holding funds;  and  authorizing  students  to 
transfer,  including  paying  transportation 
costs,  to  other  schools  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

"(C)(i)  At  any  time  after  a  school  has  been 
identified  under  paragraph  (1),  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  may  authorize  students  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  title  to  transfer 
to  another  public  school  receiving  funds 
under  this  title. 

"(ii)  During  the  third  and  subsequent  years 
following  the  identification  of  a  school  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  local  education  agency 
shall  authorize  students  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  to  transfer  to  another 
public  school  receiving  funds  under  this 
title. 

"(iii)  Funds  allocated  for  a  student  under 
this  title  shall  follow  such  student  when 
transferring  to  another  school. 

"(5)  The  State  educational  agency  shall— 

"(A)  make  assistance  from  Distinguished 
Educators  under  subsection  (e)  available  to 
the  schools  farthest  from  meeting  the 
State's  standards,  if  requested  by  the  school 
or  local  educational  agency;  and 

"(B)  if  it  determines  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  failed  to  carry  out  its  re- 


sponsibility under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4), 
take  such  corrective  actions  that  it  deems 
appropriate. 

"(6)  Schools  that  for  at  least  two  of  the 
three  years  following  identification  under 
paragraph  (1)  make  adequate  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  State's  proficient'  and 
•advanced'  performance  standards  no  longer 
need  to  be  identified  for  school  improve- 
ment. 

"(d)  St.^te  Review  and  L(x;al  Edu- 
cational Agency  Improvement.— (D  A  State 
educational  agency  shall— 

"(A)  annually  review  the  progress  of  each 
local  educational  agency  receiving  funds 
under  this  part  to  determine  whether  it  is 
making  adequate  progress  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion llll(b)(2)(A)(ii)  toward  meeting  the 
State's  performance  standards;  and 

"(B)  publicize  and  disseminate  to  teachers, 
parents,  students,  and  the  community  the 
results  of  the  State  review,  including 
disaggregated  results,  as  required  by  section 
1111(b)(3)(F). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy that  for  three  consecutive  years  has  ex- 
ceeded the  State's  definition  of  adequate 
progress  as  defined  in  section 
llll(b)(2)(A)(ii).  the  State  may  make  institu- 
tional and  individual  rewards  of  the  kinds 
described  for  individual  schools  in  subsection 
(b)(3). 

"(3)  A  State  educational  agency  shall  iden- 
tify for  improvement  any  local  educational 
agency  that^ 

"(A)  for  two  consecutive  years,  is  not  mak- 
ing adequate  progress  as  defined  in  section 
llll(b)(2)(A)(ii)  toward  meeting  the  State's 
performance  standards;  or 

"(B)  has  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  State  through  its  interim  pro- 
cedure under  section  1111(b)(5)(C)  for  two 
consecutive  years. 

"(4)  Each  local  educational  agency  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (3)  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  schools,  parents,  and  educational 
experts,  revise  its  district-level  plan  under 
section  1112  in  ways  that  have  the  greatest 
likelihood  of  improving  the  performance  of 
its  schools  in  meeting  the  State's  perform- 
ance standards. 

"(5)  For  each  local  educational  agency 
identified  under  paragraph  (3),  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall — 

"(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  better 
enable  the  local  educational  agency  to  de- 
velop and  implement  its  revised  plan  and 
work  with  schools  needing  improvement;  and 

"(B)  make  available  to  the  districts  far- 
thest from  meeting  the  State's  standards,  if 
requested,  assistance  from  Distinguished 
Educators  under  subsection  (e). 

"(6)(A)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
take  corrective  action  at  any  time  against  a 
local  educational  agency  that  has  been  iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (3).  but.  during  the 
fourth  year  following  identification  under 
paragraph  (3),  shall  take  such  action  against 
any  local  educational  agency  that  still  fails 
to  make  adequate  progress. 

"(B)  Corrective  actions  are  those  listed  in 
the  local  educational  agency  plan  adopted  in 
compliance  with  State  law,  which  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  reconstitution 
of  district  personnel;  appointment  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  a  receiver  or 
trustee  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  local 
educational  agency  in  place  of  the  super- 
intendent and  school  board;  removal  of  par- 
ticular schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  educational  agency  and  establishment 
of  alternative  arrangements  for  governing 
and  supervising  such  schools;  the  abolition 
or  restructuring  of  the  local  educational 
agency;  and  the  withholding  of  funds. 


"(C)(i)  At  any  time  after  a  local  education 
agency  has  been  identified  under  paragraph 
(3).  the  State  may  authorize  students  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  to  transfer  to 
another  public  school  in  another  local  agen- 
cy receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

"(ii)  During  the  fourth  and  subsequent 
years  following  the  identification  of  a  local 
education  agency  under  paragraph  (3).  the 
State  shall  authorize  students  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  to  transfer  to  an- 
other public  school  in  another  local  edu- 
cation agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
title. 

"(iii)  Funds  allocated  for  a  student  under 
this  title  shall  follow  such  student  when 
transferring  to  another  school. 

"(7)  Local  educational  agencies  that  for  at 
least  two  of  the  three  years  following  identi- 
fication under  paragraph  (3)  make  adequate 
progress  toward  meeting  the  State's  stand- 
ards no  longer  need  to  be  identified  for  dis- 
trict improvement. 

"(e)  Distinguished  Educators.- (1)  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  schools  and 
local  educational  agencies  identified  as  need- 
ing improvement  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d). 
each  State,  using  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 1002(f),  shall  establish  a  corps  of  Distin- 
guished Educators. 

"(2)  When  possible,  these  Distinguished 
Educators  shall  be  chosen  from  schools 
served  under  this  part  that  have  been  espe- 
cially successful  in  enabling  children  to 
meet  or  make  outstanding  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State's  performance  standards, 
such  as  those  schools  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

"(3)  Distinguished  Educators  shall  provide, 
upon  request,  intensive  and  sustained  assist- 
ance to  the  schools  and  districts  farthest 
from  meeting  the  State's  standards  as  they 
revise  and  implement  their  plans. 

"(4)  If  the  State  has  devised  an  alternative 
approach  to  providing  such  intensive  and 
sustained  assistance  to  schools  and  districts 
farthest  from  meeting  the  State's  standards, 
this  approach  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  part  of  the  State  plan. 

"(f)  State  allocations  For  School  Im- 
provement.—From  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  1002(f)  for  any  fiscal  year,  each 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated as  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
State  under  sections  1123  and  1124  bears  to 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  all  States 
under  those  sections,  except  that  each  State 
shall  receive  at  least  J180.000.  or  $30,000  in 
the  case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Northern  Marianas,  and 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion goes  into  effect). 

-SEC.  1 120.  FISCAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— A  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  funds  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  the  State 
educational  agency  finds  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  maintained  its  fiscal  ef- 
fort in  accordance  with  section  9501  of  this 
Act.  including  such  effort  for  professional  de- 
velopment activities. 

"(b)  Federal  Funds  To  Supplement.  Not 
Supplant.  Non- Federal  Funds.— (1)(A)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency  shall  use  funds 
received  under  this  part  only  to  supplement 
the  amount  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils  participating  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  part,  and  not  to  supplant 
such  funds. 


"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
subparagraph  (A),  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  exclude  supplemental 
State  and  local  funds  expended  in  any  eligi- 
ble school  attendance  area  or  school  for  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
1114  or  1115. 

"(2)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required  to  provide  services  under  this  part 
through  a  particular  instructional  method  or 
in  a  particular  instructional  setting  in  order 
to  demonstrate  its  compliance  with  para- 
graph (1). 

"(c)  Comparability'  of  Services.— (l)( A) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5). 
a  local  educational  agency  may  receive  funds 
under  this  part  only  if  State  and  local  funds 
will  be  used  in  schools  served  under  this  part 
to  provide  services  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  at  least  comparable  to  services  in  schools 
that  are  not  receiving  funds  under  this  part. 

"(B)  If  the  local  educational  agency  is 
serving  all  of  its  schools  under  this  part, 
such  agency  may  receive  funds  under  this 
part  only  if  it  will  use  State  and  local  funds 
to  provide  services  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  substantially  comparable  in  each  school. 

"(C)  A  local  educational  agency  may  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  on  a  grade-span  by  grade-span  basis  or  a 
school -by -school  basis. 

"(2)(A)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1),  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
demonstrate  that — 

"(i)  expenditures  per  pupil  from  State  and 
local  funds  in  each  school  served  under  this 
part  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  schools  not  receiv- 
ing services  under  this  part;  or 

"(ii)  it  has  adopted  a  districtwlde  salary 
schedule. 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  need  not 
include  unpredictable  changes  in  student  en- 
rollment or  personnel  assignments  that 
occur  after  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  in 
determining  comparability  of  services  under 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall— 

"(A)  develop  procedures  for  compliance 
with  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  maintain  records  that  are  updated  bi- 
ennially documenting  its  compliance. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
local  educational  agency  that  does  not  have 
more  than  one  building  for  each  grade  span. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  (1).  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  exclude  State  and  local 
funds  expended  for— 

"(A)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency;  and 

"(B)  excess  costs  of  providing  services  to 
children  with  disabilities. 

"Subpart  2 — AUocatioiu 

"SEC.  M22.  GRANTS  FOR  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR. 

"(a)  Reservation  of  Funds.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  payments  to  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  1002(a),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  a  total  of  1  percent 
to  provide  assistance  to — 

"(1)  the  outlying  areas  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  need  for  such  assistance  according 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  payments  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Allotment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.— 

"(1)  The  amount  allotted  for  payments  to 
the    Secretary    of   the    Interior    under   sub- 


section (a)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary,  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of— 

"(A)  Indian  children  on  reservations  served 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  In- 
dian children  operated  or  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

"(B)  out-of-State  Indian  children  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  special  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"(2)  From  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
subsection  (a)(2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  make  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  of  Education  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  with  re- 
spect to  out-of-State  Indian  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  The  amount  of  such 
payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each  such 
child,  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is 
located;  or 

"(B)  48  percent  of  such  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 
"SEC.  1123.  ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  General.— For  each  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  of  the  appropriations  for  this  part 
equal  to  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  part  A  of  chapter  1.  title  I.  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  sections  1124  and 
1124A.  Any  additional  appropriations  for  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year,  after  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  shall  be  allocated  in 
accordance  with  section  1125. 

"(b)  Adjustments  Where  Necessitated  by 
Appropriations.— 

"(1)  If  the  sums  available  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
full  amounts  that  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  States  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
sections  1124.  1124A.  and  1125  for  such  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  ratably  reduce  the  allo- 
cations to  such  local  educational  agencies, 
subject  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  payments  under  sections  1124. 
1124A.  and  1125  for  such  fiscal  year,  alloca- 
tions that  were  reduced  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  reduced. 

"(c)  Hold-Harmless  Amounts.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b).  the  total  amount 
made  available  to  each  local  educational 
agency  under  each  of  sections  1124  and  1125 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  was  allocated  under  such 
sections  (or.  for  fiscal  year  1995.  their  prede- 
cessor authorities)  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(d)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  sections  1124  and  1125.  the  term 
State  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"SEC.     1124.     BASIC    GRANTS    TO    LOCAL     EDU- 
CA-nONAL  AGENCIES. 

"(a)  .A.MOUNT  of  Grants.— 
"(1)  Grants  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies AND  Puerto  Rico.— 

"(A)  The  grant  which  a  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  subpart  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  (except  as 
provided  in  section  1126).  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  by  40  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  the  next  sentence. 
The  amount  determined  under  this  sentence 
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shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be  80 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  more 
than  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  such  amount 
shall  be  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States.  For  each 
local  educational  agency  serving  an  area 
with  a  total  population  of  at  least  20.000  per- 
sons, the  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
For  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
with  total  population  of  fewer  than  20.000 
persons,  the  State  education  agency  may  ei- 
ther (I)  distribute  to  such  local  educational 
agencies  grants  under  this  section  equal  to 
the  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary;  or 
<II)  use  an  alternative  method,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  to  distribute  the  share  of  the 
State's  total  grant^s  under  this  section  that 
is  based  on  local  educational  agencies  with 
total  populations  of  fewer  than  20.000  per- 
sons. Such  an  alternative  method  of  distrib- 
uting grants  under  this  section  among  a 
State's  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20.000  persons  shall  be  based  upon  population 
data  that  the  State  education  agency  deter- 
mines best  reflect  the  current  distribution  of 
children  in  poor  families  among  the  State's 
local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
total  populations  of  fewer  than  20.000  per- 
sons. If  a  local  educational  agency  serving  an 
area  with  total  population  of  less  than  20.000 
persons  is  dissatisfied  with  the  determina- 
tion of  its  grant  by  the  State  education 
agency,  then  it  may  appeal  this  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  must 
respond  to  this  appeal  within  45  days  of  re- 
ceipt. The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  regarding  whether 
available  data  on  population  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  total 
populations  of  fewer  than  20.000  persons  are 
sufficiently  reliable  to  be  used  to  determine 
final  grants  to  such  areas. 

"(Bi  If,  and  only  if,  there  are  portions  of 
any  of  the  S'-ates  for  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  not  prepared  data  on  the 
number  of  children,  aged  5-17.  from  families 
below  the  poverty  level  for  local  educational 
agencies,  then  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
data  compiled  for  counties  in  those  portions 
of  the  States,  treating  the  counties  as  if  they 
were  local  educational  agencies.  In  such 
cases,  subject  to  section  1126,  the  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  in  such  an  area 
of  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants  for  all 
such  agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  the  school  district  of  the  particular 
agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
county  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  percentage  which  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  of  the  lowest  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  of  any  of  the  50 
States.  The  grant  which  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  subpart  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  subsection 


(c)  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  product  of— 

■■(i)  the  percentage  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence;  and 

••(ii)  32  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

•■(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau. 

••(b)  Minimum  Nu.mber  of  Children  To 
Qu.^LiFY.- A  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  basic  grant  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  subpart  only  if  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  subsection  (c)  in  the 
school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  is  at  least  10. 

•■(c)  Children  To  Be  Counted.— 

••(1)  C.'^TEGORiEs  OF  CHILDREN.— The  number 
of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this 
section  is  the  aggregate  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17. 
inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  from  families  below  the 
poverty  level  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)(A), 

•'(B)  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of  such  agen- 
cy from  families  above  the  poverty  level  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)(B),  and 

■•(C)  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  school  district  of  such  agen- 
cy in  institutions  for  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  (other  than  such  institutions 
operated  by  the  United  States)  or  attending 
community  day  programs  for  such  children, 
but  not  counted  pursuant  to  subpart  3  of  part 
D  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agen- 
cy, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds. 

"(2)  DETERMINATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  CHIL- 
DREN.— 

■•(A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  from  families 
below  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  (as  produced  and  published 
under  section  181a  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code).  If.  and  only  if,  there  are  portions  of 
any  of  the  States  for  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  not  prepared  data  on  the 
number  of  children,  aged  5-17,  from  families 
below  the  poverty  level  for  local  educational 
agencies,  then  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
data  compiled  for  counties  in  those  portions 
of  the  States,  treating  the  counties  as  if  they 
were  local  educational  agencies.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  shall  be  treated  as  individual  local 
educational  agencies.  If  a  local  educational 
agency  contains  two  or  more  counties  in 
their  entirety,  then  each  county  will  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  separate  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  purposes  of  calculating 
grants  under  this  part.  The  total  of  grants 
for  such  counties  shall  be  allocated  to  such  a 
local  educational  agency,  which  shall  dis- 
tribute to  schools  in  each  county  within  it  a 
share  of  the  local  educational  agency's  total 
grant  that  is  no  less  than  the  county's  share 
of  the  population  counts  used  to  calculate 
the  local  educational  agency's  grant.  If  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  updated  data 
on  the  number  of  children,  aged  5-17.  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  for  local 
educational  agencies,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  updated  data.  In  determining 
the  families  which  are  below  the  poverty 
level,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria 
of  poverty  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  compiling  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus, in  such  form  as  those  criteria  have  been 


updated  by  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  urban  consumers,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

••(B)  For  purp>oses  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  income,  in  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  in  making  such  determinations  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  pov- 
erty used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
compiling  the  most  recent  decennial  census 
for  a  family  of  4  in  such  form  as  those  cri- 
teria have  been  updated  by  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers, published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  living  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  October  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
(using,  in  the  case  of  children  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  criteria  of  pov- 
erty and  the  form  of  such  criteria  required 
by  such  sentence  which  were  determined  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  such  month  of 
October)  or,  to  the  extent  that- such  data  are 
not  available  to  the  Secretary  before  Janu- 
ary of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  is  made,  then  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
termination. The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  collect  and  transmit 
the  information  required  by  this  subpara- 
graph to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  year. 

••(C)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  a  special 
updated  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  who  are  from  families  below  the 
poverty  level  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph)  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  (either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement) the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
cost  of  making  this  special  estimate.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  any  request  of  the  chief  executive  of 
a  State  for  the  collection  of  additional  cen- 
sus information.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  chil- 
dren who  are  in  correctional  institutions  to 
be  living  in  institutions  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren. 

••(d)  State  Minimum.— 

••(1)  The  aggregate  amount  allotted  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  within  a  State 
may  not  be  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  this  section. 

■■(2)(A)  No  State  shall,  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  be  allotted  more  than— 

■■(i>  150  percent  of  the  amount  that  the 
State  received  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made,  or 

•■(ii)  the  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  whichever  is  less. 

•■(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ii),  the  amount  for  each  State  equals— 

•'(i)  the  number  of  children  in  such  State 
counted  under  subsection  (c)  in  the  fiscal 
year  specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  multi- 
plied by 


••(ii)  150  percent  of  the  national  average  per 
pupil  payment  made  with  funds  available 
under  this  section  for  that  year. 

-SEC.  1124A.  CONCENTRATION  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

••(a)  Eligibility  for  and  Amount  of 
Grants.— 

••(1)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  each  local  educational  agen- 
cy, in  a  State  other  than  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau,  which  is  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  grant  under 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year  if— 

"(i)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1124(c)  of  this  part  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
exceeds  6,500.  or 

"(ii)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1124(c)  exceeds  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  the  local  educational  agency  in 
that  fiscal  year. 

■•(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  no  State  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  receive  less  than — 

••(i)  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

••(ii)  S250,000.  whichever  is  higher. 

"(C)  No  State  shall,  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(B)(i)  of  this  paragraph,  be  allotted  more 
than— 

"(i)  150  percent  of  the  amount  that  the 
State  received  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (D),  whichever  is  less. 

•■(D)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (C). 
the  amount  for  each  State  equals — 

•'(i)  the  number  of  children  in  such  State 
counted  for  purposes  of  this  section  in  the 
fiscal  year  specified  in  subparagraph  (B), 
multiplied  by 

■•( ii )  150  percent  of  the  national  average  per 
pupil  payment  made  with  funds  available 
under  this  section  for  that  year. 

■■(2)  For  each  local  educational  agency  eli- 
gible to  receive  an  additional  grant  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  the  number  of  children  in  excess  of 
6,500  counted  under  section  1124(c)  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  in  a  local  educational 
agency  which  qualifies  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  of  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(ii)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1124(c)  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
in  a  local  educational  agency  which  qualifies 
on  the  basis  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

"(B)  the  quotient  resulting  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  amount  determined  for  those 
agencies  under  section  1124(a)(1)  for  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  determination  is  being 
made  divided  by  the  total  number  of  children 
counted  under  section  1124(c)  for  that  agency 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  additional  grant  to 
which  an  eligible  local  educational  agency  is 
entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  reserved  under 
paragraph  <6)  for  that  fiscal  year  as  the  prod- 
uct determined  under  paragraph  (2)  for  such 
local  educational  agency  for  that  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  United 
States  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary   shall    determine    the    number   of 


children  counted  under  section  1124(c)  for 
any  local  educational  agency,  and  the  total 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  local  educational  agencies,  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  at  the  time  the  payment  for 
such  local  educational  agency  is  determined 
under  section  1124. 

■'(5)(A)  For  each  local  educational  agency 
serving  an  area  with  a  total  population  of  at 
least  20.000  persons,  the  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  For  local  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer 
than  20.000  persons,  the  State  education 
agency  may  either  (i)  distribute  to  such  local 
educational  agencies  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion equal  to  the  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  or  (ii)  use  an  alternative  method, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  distribute  the 
share  of  the  State's  total  grants  under  this 
section  that  is  based  on  local  educational 
agencies  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20,000  persons.  Such  an  alternative  method  of 
distributing  grants  under  this  section  among 
a  State's  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20,000  persons  shall  be  based  upon  population 
data  that  the  State  education  agency  deter- 
mines best  reflects  the  current  distribution 
of  children  in  poor  families  among  the 
State's  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20,000  persons  and  meeting  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria of  paragraph  (1)(A).  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  serving  an  area  with  total 
population  of  less  than  20.000  persons  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  determination  of  its  grant 
by  the  State  education  agency,  then  it  may 
appeal  this  determination  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  must  respond  to  this  appeal 
within  45  days  of  receipt.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
garding whether  available  data  on  popu- 
lation for  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20.000  persons  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  be 
used  to  determine  final  grants  to  such  areas 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  of  paragraph 
(1)(A). 

"(B)  If,  and  only  if,  there  are  portions  of 
any  of  the  States  for  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  not  prepared  data  on  the 
number  of  children,  aged  5-17,  from  families 
below  the  poverty  level  for  local  educational 
agencies,  then  the  Secretary  shall  use  such 
data  compiled  for  counties  in  those  portions 
of  the  States,  treating  the  counties  as  if  they 
were  local  educational  agencies.  In  such 
cases,  subject  to  section  1126,  the  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agenc.y  in  such  an  area 
of  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants  'ji  all 
such  agencies  in  the  county  or  couniitjs  in 
which  the  school  district  of  the  particular 
agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
county  or  counties,  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Reservation  of  Funds.— Of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  for  sections  1124 
and  1124A,  10  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

••(c)  R.^table  Reduction  Rule.— If  the 
sums  available  under  subsection  (b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
total  amounts  which  all  States  are  entitled 
to  receive  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal 


year,  the  maximum  amounts  which  all 
States  are  entitled  to  receive  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  rat- 
ably rejluced.  In  case  additional  funds  be- 
come available  for  making  such  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  applicable,  such  reduced 
amounts  shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  were  reduced. 

"SEC.  U25.  TARGETED  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES. 

•(a)  Eligibility  of  Local  Educational 
Agencies.— A  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  is  eligible  to  receive  a  targeted  grant 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the 
number  of  children  in  the  local  educational 
agency  under  subsection  1124(c),  before  appli- 
cation of  the  weighting  factor,  is  at  least  10. 

••(b)  Grants  for  L(x:al  Educational 
Agencies,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.— (l)  The  amount  of  the  grant 
that  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  or 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  the  product  of— 

••(A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c);  and 

■■(B)  the  amount  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  1124(a)(1)(A). 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  for  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  is  eligible  under  this  section  shall  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  children  counted 
under  subsection  (c)  for  Puerto  Rico,  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  determined  in  subpara- 
graph 1124(a)(1)(C). 

■■(c)  Children  To  Be  Counted.— 

■■(1)  Categories  of  children.— The  number 
of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  the  number  counted  in  sub- 
section 1124(c)  multiplied  by  the  weighting 
factor  for  the  local  educational  agency.  The 
weighting  factor  shall  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  that  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  section  1124(0  rep- 
re-sents  of  the  total  population  aged  5-17 
years  in  the  local  educational  agency  or  the 
number  of  such  children.  Weighted  pupil 
counts  will  be  calculated  based  upon  both 
percentage  and  number  and  the  larger  of  the 
two  counts  will  be  used  in  calculating  grants 
for  each  local  educational  agency.  Weighting 
factors  shall  be  assigned  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale;  if  the  percentage  is  greater 
than  0  but  less  than  14.265.  the  weighting  fac- 
tor shall  be  1.00  for  all  children  counted  in 
section  1124(C);  if  the  percentage  is  greater 
than  14.265  but  less  than  21.553.  the  weighting 
factor  shall  be  1.00  for  a  number  of  children 
counted  in  section  1124(c)  equal  to  14.265  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  age  population  and 
1.50  for  children  counted  under  section 
1124(c)  in  excess  of  14.265  percent  of  the  total 
school  age  population;  if  the  percentage  is 
greater  than  21.553  percent  but  less  than 
29.223  percent,  then  the  weighting  factor 
shall  be  1.00  for  a  number  of  children  counted 
in  section  1124(c)  equal  to  14.265  percent  of 
the  total  school  age  population.  1.50  for  a 
number  of  children  counted  under  section 
1124(c)  equal  to  7.288  percent  of  the  total 
school  age  population,  and  2.00  for  children 
counted  under  section  1124(c)  in  excess  of 
21.553  percent  of  the  total  school  age  popu- 
lation: if  the  percentage  is  greater  than 
29.223  percent  but  less  than  36.538  percent, 
then  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00  for  a 
number  of  children  counted  in  section  1124(c) 
equal  to  14.265  percent  of  the  total  school  age 
population.  1.50  for  a  number  of  children 
counted  under  section  1124(c)  eiiual  to  7.288 
percent  of  the  total  school  age  population. 
2.00  for  a  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1124(c)  equal  to  7.67  percent  of  the 
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total  school  age  population,  and  2.50  for  chil- 
dren counted  under  section  1124(c)  in  excess 
of  29.223  percent  of  the  total  school  age  popu- 
lation: and  if  the  percentage  is  greater  than 
36.538.  then  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00 
for  a  number  of  children  counted  in  section 
1124(c)  equal  to  14.265  percent  of  the  total 
school  age  population,  1.50  for  a  number  of 
children  counted  under  section  1124(c)  equal 
to  7.288  percent  of  the  total  school  age  popu- 
lation. 2.00  for  a  number  of  children  counted 
under  section  1124(c)  equal  to  7.67  percent  of 
the  total  school  age  population.  2.50  for  a 
number  of  children  counted  in  section  1124(c) 
equal  to  7.315  percent  of  the  total  school  age 
population,  and  3.00  for  children  counted  in 
section  1124(c)  in  excess  of  36.538  percent  of 
the  total  school  age  population.  Separately, 
if  the  number  of  children  counted  under  sec- 
tion 1124(c)  is  greater  than  0  but  less  than 
575.  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00  for  all 
children  counted  in  section  1124(c);  if  the 
number  is  greater  than  575  but  less  than 
1.870.  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00  for  a 
number  of  children  counted  in  section  1124(c) 
equal  to  575.  and  1.50  for  children  counted 
under  section  1124(c)  in  excess  of  575;  if  the 
number  is  greater  than  1.870  but  less  than 
6.910.  then  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00 
for  a  number  of  children  counted  in  section 
U24(c)  equal  to  575.  1.50  for  a  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  section  1124(c)  equal  to 
1.295.  and  2.00  for  children  counted  under  sec- 
tion 1124(c)  in  excess  of  1.870;  if  the  number 
is  greater  than  6.910  but  le.ss  than  42.000  then 
the  weighting  factor  shall  be  1.00  for  a  num- 
ber of  children  counted  in  section  1124(c) 
equal  to  575.  1.50  for  a  number  of  children 
counted  under  section  1124(c)  equal  to  1.295. 
2.00  for  a  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1124(c)  equal  to  5.040.  and  2.50  for 
children  counted  under  section  1124(c)  in  ex- 
cess of  6.910;  and  if  the  number  is  greater 
than  42.000.  then  the  weighting  factor  shall 
be  1.00  for  a  number  of  children  counted  in 
section  1124(c)  equal  to  575.  1.50  for  a  number 
of  children  counted  under  section  1124(c) 
equal  to  1.295.  2.00  for  a  number  of  children 
counted  under  section  1124(c)  equal  to  5.040. 
2.50  for  a  number  of  children  counted  in  sec- 
tion 1124(c)  equal  to  35.090  and  3.00  for  chil- 
dren counted  in  section  1124(c)  in  excess  of 
42.000.  For  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  weighting  factor  shall  be  no  great- 
er than  1.62. 

••(d)  Local  Educational  agency  Alloca- 
tions.— For  each  local  educational  agency 
serving  an  area  with  a  total  population  of  at 
least  20.000  persons,  the  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  For  local  educational  agencies 
serving  areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer 
than  20.000  persons,  the  State  education 
agency  may  either  (1)  distribute  to  such 
local  educational  agencies  grants  under  this 
section  equal  to  the  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (2)  use  an  alternative 
method,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  dis- 
tribute the  share  of  the  State's  total  grants 
under  this  section  that  is  based  on  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  total  populations  of 
fewer  than  20.000  persons.  Such  an  alter- 
native method  of  distributing  grants  under 
this  section  among  a  State's  local  edu- 
cational agencies  serving  areas  with  total 
populations  of  fewer  than  20.000  persons  shall 
be  based  upon  population  data  that  the  State 
education  agency  determines  best  reflects 
the  current  distribution  of  children  in  poor 
families  among  the  State's  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  total  populations 
of  fewer  than  20.000  persons.  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  serving  an  area  with  total 
populations  of  less  than  20.000  persons  is  dis- 


satisfied with  the  determination  of  its  grant 
by  the  State  education  agency,  then  it  may 
appeal  this  determination  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  must  respond  to  this  appeal 
within  45  days  of  receipt.  If.  and  only  if. 
there  are  portions  of  any  of  the  States  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
prepared  data  on  the  number  of  children, 
aged  5-17,  from  families  below  the  poverty 
level  for  local  educational  agencies,  then  the 
Secretary  shall  use  such  data  compiled  for 
counties  in  those  portions  of  the  States, 
treating  the  counties  as  if  they  were  local 
educational  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
garding whether  available  data  on  popu- 
lation for  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  total  populations  of  fewer  than 
20.000  persons  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  be 
used  to  determine  final  grants  to  such  areas, 
"(d)  State  Minimum.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  from  the 
total  amount  available  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  section,  each  State  shall  be  al- 
lotted at  least  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  such 
amount; 

■■(2)  150  percent  of  the  national  average 
grant  under  this  section  per  child  described 
in  section  1124(c),  without  application  of  a 
weighting  factor,  multiplied  by  the  State's 
total  number  of  children  described  in  section 
1124(c),  without  application  of  a  weighting 
factor. 

"SEC,  1126,  SPECIAL  ALLOCATION  PROCEDURES. 

••(a)  Allocations  for  Neglectted  ok  De- 
linquent Children.— (1)  If  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  determines  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  who  are  living  in  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  as 
described  in  subparagraph  1124(c)(1)(C),  the 
State  educational  agency  shall,  if  it  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  receive  the  portion  of 
such  local  educational  agency's  allocation 
under  sections  1124,  1124A,  and  1125  that  is 
attributable  to  such  children. 

"(2)  If  the  State  educational  agency  does 
not  assume  such  responsibility,  any  other 
State  or  local  public  agency  that  does  as- 
sume such  responsibility  shall  receive  that 
portion  of  the  local  educational  agency's  al- 
location. 

■•(b)  Allocations  among  Local  Edu- 
cational Agencies.— The  State  educational 
agency  may  allocate  the  amounts  of  grants 
under  sections  1124.  1124A,  and  1125  between 
and  among  the  affected  local  educational 
agencies  when — 

••(1)  two  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
serve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  geo- 
graphical area;  or 

"(2)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  children  who  reside 
in  the  school  district  of  another  local  edu- 
cational agenc.y. 

••(c)  Reallocation.— If  a  State  educational 
agency  determines  that  the  amount  of  a 
grant  a  local  educational  agency  would  re- 
ceive under  sections  1124,  1124A.  and  1125  is 
more  than  such  local  agency  will  use,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  make  the  ex- 
cess amount  available  to  other  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  that  need  ad- 
ditional funds  in  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  State  educational  agency. 

-SEC.  1127.  CARRYOVER  AND  WAIVER. 

•■(a)  Limitation  on  Carryover. —Notwith- 
standing section  412  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  a  local  educational  agency  for 


any  fiscal  year  under  this  subpart  (but  not 
including  funds  received  through  any  re- 
allocation under  this  subpart)  may  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  such  agency  for 
one  additional  fiscal  year. 

••(b)  Waiver.— A  State  educational  agency 
may.  once  every  three  years,  waive  the  per- 
centage limitation  in  subsection  (a)  if— 

••(1)  the  agency  determines  that  the  re- 
quest of  a  local  educational  agency  is  reason- 
able and  necessary;  or 

••(2)  supplemental  appropriations  for  this 
subpart  become  available. 

••(c)  E.XCLUSION.— The  percentage  limita- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  local  educational  agency  that  receives 
less  than  $50,000  under  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

'Subpart  3 — Presidential  Awards  Program 
"SEC.  113L  PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  PROGRAM. 

•■(a)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  chairpersons  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  educational  leaders,  develop  a  Presi- 
dential awards  program  that  will  recognize 
and  provide  a  cash  award  to  schools  that 
excel  in  educating  their  students  to  high  lev- 
els as  defined  by  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  the  standards  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  established  under  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

■•(b)  Nominations.— Schools  recognized 
under  this  program  will  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  from  a  list  of  nominees.  Each 
State  shall  select  a  nominee  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  from  among  schools  des- 
ignated as  distinguished  schools  under  sec- 
tion 1119. 

••(c)  Selection.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally convene  a  panel  of  experts  who  will  re- 
view nominated  schools  and  select  those  who 
will  receive  awards.  In  addition  to  Presi- 
dential recognition,  selected  schools  will  re- 
ceive a  cash  award  which  may  be  applied 
without  restriction  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cational programs  in  those  schools  or  to  pro- 
vide cash  awards  to  personnel  in  the  school. 

••(d)  Authorization  ok  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995.  1996. 
1997.  1998.  and  1999. 
"PART  B— EVEN  START  FAMILY  UTERACY 

PROGRAMS 
"SEC.  1201.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

••It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  by  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
Nation's  low-income  families  by  integrating 
early  childhood  education,  adult  literacy  or 
adult  basic  education,  and  parenting  edu- 
cation into  a  unified  family  literacy  pro- 
gram, to  be  referred  to  as  •Even  Start',  that 
is  implemented  through  cooperative  projects 
that  build  on  existing  community  resources 
to  create  a  new  range  of  services,  that  pro- 
motes achievement  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  and  that  assists  children  and 
adults  from  low-income  families  to  achieve 
challenging  State  standards. 
-SEC,  1202.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Reservation  for  Migrant  Programs. 
Outlying  Areas,  Indian  Tribes,  and  Other 
Purposes.— (1)  In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  not  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1002(b)  of  this  title  for  programs,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
establish,  that  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 


pose of  this  part,  and  according  to  their  rel- 
ative needs,  for— 

••(A)  children  of  migratory  workers: 

••(B)  the  outlying  areas: 

••(C)  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations: 
and 

••(2)  If  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  $4,600,000,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  of  sufficient 
size  and  for  a  period  of  sufficient  duration  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a  family  lit- 
eracy program  in  a  prison  that  houses 
women  and  their  preschool  age  children  and 
that  has  the  capability  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  high  quality. 

"(b)  Reservation  for  Federal  Activi- 
ties.—From  amounts  appropriated  under 
section  1002(b).  the  Secretary  may  reserve 
not  more  than  three  percent  of  such  amounts 
or  the  amount  reserved  for  such  purposes  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994.  whichever  is  greater,  for 
purposes  of— 

■■(1)  carrying  out  the  evaluation  required 
by  section  1209:  and 

••(2)  providing,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, technical  assistance,  program  im- 
provement, and  replication  activities 
through  eligible  organizations. 

••(c)  STATE  Allocation.— (1)  After  reserv- 
ing funds  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  remaining  funds 
appropriated  for  this  part  to  States,  to  be 
used  in  accordance  with  section  1203. 

••(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  alloca- 
tion to  States  in  any  fiscal  year,  each  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  an  amount  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
amount  allocated  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 1122  of  this  title  bears  to  the  total 
amount  allocated  under  that  section  to  all 
the  States. 

■■(3)  No  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$250,000  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

•■(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
part-— 

'•(1)  the  term  •eligible  entity'  means  a 
partnership  composed  of  both— 

"(A)  a  local  educational  agency;  and 

••(B)  a  nonprofit  community-based  organi- 
zation, public  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization  of  demonstrated  quality; 

"(2)  the  terms  •Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal  or- 
ganization' have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  in  section  4  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act: 

••(3)  the  term  'State'  includes  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

••(4)  the  term  •eligible  organization'  means 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
with  a  record  of  providing  effective  services 
to  family  literacy  providers,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Family  Literacy,  Parents 
as  Teachers,  Inc.,  and  the  Home  Instruction 
Program  for  Preschool  Youngsters. 

-SEC.  1203.  state  PROGRAMS. 

•■(a)  State-Level  activities.— Each  State 
that  receives  a  grant  under  section  1202(c)(1) 
may  use  not  more  than  5  percent  for— 

'•(1)  administrative  costs:  and 

••(2)  the  provision,  through  one  or  more 
subgrants  or  contracts,  of  access  to  technical 
assistance  for  program  improvement  and 
replication  to  eligible  entities  that  receive 
subgrants  under  subsection  (b). 

'•(b)  Subgrants  for  Local  Programs.— (1) 
Each  State  shall  use  the  remainder  of  its 
grant  to  make  subgrants  to  eligible  entities 
to  carry  out  Even  Start  programs. 

■•(2)  No  State  shall  award  a  subgrant  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  an  amount  less  than  $75,000. 


-SEC.  1204.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

■•(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  an  Even 
Start  program  under  this  part,  a  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  part  shall  use  such  funds  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing family-centered  education  programs  that 
involve  parents  and  children,  from  birth 
through  age  7,  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  help 
parents  become  full  partners  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  to  assist  chil- 
dren in  reaching  their  full  potential  as  learn- 
ers. 

••(b)  Federal  Share  Limitation.— <l)(A) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  Fed- 
eral share  under  this  part  may  not  exceed— 

••(i)  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year  that  that  program  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  part  or  its  prede- 
cessor authorit.v: 

■•(ii)  80  percent  in  the  second  such  year: 

'•(iii)  70  percent  in  the  third  such  year; 

••(iv)  60  percent  in  the  fourth  such  year: 
and 

•■(V)  50  percent  in  any  subsequent  such 
year. 

••(B)  The  remaining  cost  of  a  program 
under  this  part  may  be  provided  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  any  source  other  than  funds  received 
under  this  title. 

••(2)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost-sharing 
requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  if  an  eligible 
entity— 

••(A)  demonstrates  that  it  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  part:  and 

••(B)  negotiates  an  agreement  with  the 
State  educational  agency  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  remaining  cost  to  which  the 
waiver  would  be  applicable. 

••(3)  Federal  funds  under  this  part  may  not 
be  used  for  the  indirect  costs  of  an  Even 
Start  program,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  this  limitation  if  a  recipient  of 
funds  reserved  under  section  1202(a)(3)  dem- 
onstrates to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction 
that  it  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  1205  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS. 

•Each  Even  Start  program  assisted  under 
this  part  shall— 

•■(1)  include  the  identification  and  recruit- 
ment of  families  most  in  need  of  services 
provided  under  this  part,  as  indicated  by  a 
low  level  of  income,  a  low  level  of  adult  lit- 
eracy or  English  language  proficiency  of  the 
eligible  parent  or  parents,  and  other  need-re- 
lated indicators: 

'•(2)  include  screening  and  preparation  of 
parents  and  children  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  activities  and  services 
provided  under  this  part,  including  testing, 
referral  to  necessary  counselling,  other  de- 
velopmental and  support  services,  and  relat- 
ed services; 

••(3)  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  par- 
ticipants' work  schedule  and  other  respon- 
sibilities, including  the  provision  of  support 
services,  when  unavailable  from  other 
sources,  necessary  for  participation,  such 
as— 

••(A)  scheduling  and  locating  of  services  to 
allow  joint  participation  by  parents  and  chil- 
dren: 

••(B)  child  care  for  the  period  that  parents 
are  involved  in  the  program  provided  under 
this  part;  and 

"(C)  transportation  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling parents  and  their  children  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  authorized  by  this  part; 

••(4)  include  high-quality  instructional  pro- 
grams that  promote  adult  literacy,  empower 
parents  to  support  the  educational  growth  of 
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their  children,  developmentally  appropriate 
early  childhood  educational  services,  and 
preparation  of  children  for  success  in  regular 
school  programs; 

■•(5)  include  special  training  of  staff,  in- 
cluding child  care  staff,  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  work  with  parents  and  young 
children  in  the  full  range  of  instructional 
services  offered  through  this  part; 

■•(6)  provide  and  monitor  integrated  in- 
structional services  to  participating  parents 
and  children  through  home-based  programs: 

••(7)  operate  on  a  year-round  basis,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  some  program  services, 
either  instructional  or  enrichment,  or  both, 
during  the  summer  months; 

••(8)  be  coordinated  with— 

■•(A)  programs  assisted  under  other  parts 
of  this  title  and  this  Act; 

•'(B)  any  relevant  programs  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  the  Individuals  With 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  and  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act:  and 

••(C)  the  Head  Start  program,  volunteer  lit- 
eracy programs,  and  other  relevant  pro- 
grams; and 

•■(9)  provide  for  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  program. 
-SEC.  1206.  EUGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS. 

••(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  eligible  participants  in  an 
Even  Start  program  are — 

••(Da  parent  or  parents — 

••(A)  who  are  eligible  for  participation  in 
an  adult  basic  education  program  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act;  or 

'•(B)  who  are  within  the  State's  compul- 
sory school  attendance  age  range,  so  long  as 
a  local  educational  agency  provides  (or  en- 
sures the  availability  of)  the  basic  education 
component  required  under  this  part;  and 

"(2)  the  child  or  children,  from  birth 
through  age  seven,  of  any  parent  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■•(b)  Eligibility  for  Certain  Other  Par- 
ticipants.—(D  Family  members  other  than 
those  described  in  subsection  (a)  may  par- 
ticipate in  program  activities  and  services, 
when  deemed  by  the  program  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  this  part. 

••(2)  Any  family  participating  in  a  program 
under  this  part  that  becomes  ineligible  for 
such  participation  as  a  result  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  becoming  ineligible 
for  such  participation  may  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  until  all  members  of 
the  family  become  ineligible  for  participa- 
tion, which— 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  ineli- 
gibility was  due  to  the  child  or  children  of 
such  family  attaining  the  age  of  eight,  shall 
be  in  two  years  or  when  the  parent  or  par- 
ents become  ineligible  due  to  educational  ad- 
vancement, whichever  occurs  first:  and 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  ineli- 
gibility was  due  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  family, 
shall  be  when  all  children  in  the  family  at- 
tain the  age  of  eight. 

"SEC.  1207,  APPLICATIONS. 

■•(a)  Submission.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  subgrant  under  this  part,  an  eligible  entity 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  such  form  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  require. 

••(b)  Required  D(x;umentation  — Each  ap- 
plication shall  include  documentation,  satis- 
factory to  the  State  educational  agency, 
that  the  eligible  entity  has  the  qualified  per- 
sonnel needed— 

••(1)  to  develop,  administer,  and  implement 
an  Even  Start  program  under  this  part:  and 

•■(2)  to  provide  access  to  the  special  train- 
ing necessary  to  prepare  staff  for  the  pro- 
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gram  .  which  may  be  offered  by  an  eligible 
organization. 

"(c)  Plan.— Such  application  shall  also  in- 
clude a  plan  of  operation  for  the  program 
which  shall  include— 

••(1)  a  description  of  the  program  goals: 

•■(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  and 
services  that  will  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  description  of  how  the  pro- 
gram will  incorporate  the  program  elements 
required  by  section  1205: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  population  to  be 
served  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants: 

••(4)  as  appropriate,  a  description  of  the  ap- 
plicant's collaborative  efforts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  community-based 
organizations,  the  State  educational  agency, 
private  elementary  schools,  or  other  eligible 
organizations  in  carrying  out  the  program 
for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

•■(5)  a  statement  of  the  methods  that  will 
be  used— 

"(A)  to  ensure  that  the  programs  will  serve 
families  most  in  need  of  the  activities  and 
services  provided  by  this  part: 

'■(B)  to  provide  services  under  this  part  to 
individuals  with  special  needs,  such  as  indi- 
viduals with  limited  English  proficiency  and 
individuals  with  disabilities:  and 

"(C)  to  encourage  participants  to  remain 
in  the  program  for  a  time  sufficient  to  meet 
the  program's  purpose:  and 

"(6)  a  description  of  how  the  plan — 

"(A)(i)  is  consistent  with  and  promotes  the 
goals  of  the  State  and  local  plans,  either  ap- 
proved or  being  developed,  under  title  III  of 
the  Goals  20<X):  Educate  America  Act:  and 

"(ii)  is  consistent  with  the  State  and  local 
plans  under  sections  1111  and  1112:  or 

"(B)  is  consistent  with  the  State  and  local 
plans  under  sections  1111  and  1112  is  the 
State  does  not  have  an  approved  plan  under 
title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a  plan. 

"(d)  The  plan  described  in  subsection  (c)(6) 
may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a  consolidated 
application  under  section  9302. 
"SEC.  1208.  AWARD  OF  SUBGRANTS. 

"(a)  SELE(moN  Process.— (1)  The  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  a  review 
panel  that  will  approve  applications  that — 

"(A)  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  in 
meeting  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  in  ef- 
fectively implementing  the  program  ele- 
ments required  under  section  1205: 

"(B)  demonstrate  that  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  program  has  a  high  percent- 
age or  a  large  number  of  children  and  fami- 
lies who  are  in  need  of  such  services  as  indi- 
cated by  high  levels  of  poverty,  illiteracy, 
unemployment,  or  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency: 

"(C)  provide  services  for  at  least  a  three- 
year  age  range,  which  may  begin  at  birth: 

"(D)  demonstrate  the  greatest  possible  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  a  vari- 
ety of  relevant  service  providers  in  all  phases 
of  the  program: 

"(E)  include  cost-effective  budgets,  given 
the  scope  of  the  application: 

"(F)  demonstrate  the  applicant's  ability  to 
provide  the  additional  funding  required  by 
section  1204(b): 

"(G)  are  representative  of  urban  and  rural 
regions  of  the  State:  and 

"(H)  show  the  greatest  promise  for  provid- 
ing, models  that  may  be  adopted  by  other 
local  educational  agencies. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
give  priority  for  subgrants  under  this  sub- 
section to  proposals  that  either— 

"(A)  target  services  primarily  to  families 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B):  or 


"(B)  are  located  in  areas  designated  as 
empowerment  zones  or  enterprise  commu- 
nities. 

"(b)  Review  Panel.— A  review  panel  shall 
consist  of  at  least  three  members,  including 
one  early  childhood  professional,  one  adult 
education  professional,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  following  individuals: 

"(1)  A  representative  of  a  parent-child  edu- 
cation organization. 

"(2)  A  representative  of  a  community- 
based  literacy  organization. 

"(3)  A  member  of  a  local  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

"(4)  A  representative  of  business  and  indus- 
try with  a  commitment  to  education. 

"(5)  An  individual  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  programs  under  this 
title  in  the  State. 

"(c)  Duration.— (1)  Subgrants  may  be 
awarded  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
provide  a  subgrantee.  at  the  subgrantee's  re- 
quest, a  3-  to  (>-month  start-up  period  during 
the  first  year  of  the  four-year  period,  which 
may  include  staff  recruitment  and  training, 
and  the  coordination  of  services,  before  re- 
quiring full  implementation  of  the  program. 

"(3)(A)  In  reviewing  any  application  for  a 
subgrant  to  continue  a  program  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  year,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  review  the  progress 
being  made  toward  meeting  the  objectives  of 
the  program  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
start-up  period,  if  any. 

"(B)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
refuse  to  award  a  subgrant  if  such  agency 
finds  that  sufficient  progress  has  not  been 
made  toward  meeting  such  objectives,  but 
only  after  affording  the  applicant  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(4)(A)  An  eligible  entity  that  has  pre- 
viously received  a  subgrant  under  this  part 
may  reapply  under  the  terms  of  this  part  for 
a  second  project  period. 

"(B)  During  the  second  project  period,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  subgrant  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  in  any  year. 
"SEC.  1209.  EVALUATION. 

"From  funds  reserved  under  section 
1202(b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an 
indef>endent  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  part — 

"(1)  to  determine  the  performance  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs:  and 

"(2)  to  identify  effective  Even  Start 
projects  that  can  be  replicated  and  used  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  national. 
State,  and  local  programs. 

"PART  C— EDUCATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
CHILDREN 
"SEC.  I30L  PROGRAM  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  assist 
States  to — 

"(1)  support  high-quality  and  comprehen- 
sive educational  programs  for  migratory 
children  to  help  reduce  the  educational  dis- 
ruptions and  other  problems  that  result  from 
repeated  moves: 

"(2)  ensure  that  migratory  children  are 
provided  with  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices (including  supportive  services)  that  ad- 
dress their  special  needs  in  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  manner: 

"(3)  ensure  that  migratory  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  same  challeng- 
ing performance  standards  that  all  children 
are  expected  to  meet: 

"(4)  design  programs  to  help  migratory 
children  overcome  educational  disruption, 
cultural  and  language  barriers,  social  isola- 
tion, various  health-related  problems,  and 
other  factors  that  inhibit  their  ability  to  do 


well  in  school,  and  to  prepare  these  children 
to  make  a  successful  transition  to  post- 
secondary  education  or  employment:  and 

"(5)  ensure  that  migratory  children  benefit 
from  State  and  local  systemic  reforms. 

"SEC.  1302.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies,  or  combinations 
of  such  agencies,  to  establish  or  improve,  di- 
rectly or  through  local  operating  agencies, 
programs  of  education  for  migratory  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  this  part. 

"SEC.  1303.  STATE  ALLOCATIONS. 

"(a)  State  Allocations.— Each  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico)  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  part, 
for  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  estimated  number  of 
migratory  children  aged  three  through  21 
who  reside  in  the  State  full  time  and  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  estimated  number 
of  migratory  children  aged  three  through  21 
who  reside  in  the  State  part  time,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (e): 
multiplied  by 

"(2)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State,  except  that  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  32  percent,  or  more 
than  48  percent,  of  the  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  in  the  United  States. 

•(b)  Allocation  to  Puerto  rico.— For 
each  fiscal  year,  the  amount  for  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  eligible 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  number  of  migratory  children  in 
Puerto  Rico,  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(1):  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  percentage  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of  the 
lowest  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of  any 
of  the  50  States:  and 

"(B)  32  percent  of  the  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Ratable  Reducttions:  Realloca- 
tions.—(l)(  A)  If.  after  the  Secretary  reserves 
funds  under  section  1308(c).  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fis- 
cal year  is  insufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
amounts  for  which  all  States  are  eligible,  the 
Secretary  shall  ratably  reduce  each  such 
amount. 

"(B)  If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  such  payments  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  such  funds 
to  States  in  amounts  that  the  Secretary 
finds  would  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

••(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  further  reduce 
the  amount  of  any  grant  to  a  State  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  based  on  available  information 
on  the  numbers  and  needs  of  migratory  chil- 
dren in  the  State  and  the  program  proposed 
by  the  State  to  address  such  needs,  that  such 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  required  under 
section  1304. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reallocate  such 
excess  funds  to  other  States  whose  grants 
under  this  part  would  otherwise  be  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  serv- 
ices to  migratory  children,  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate. 

■■(d)  Consortium  Arrange.ments.— (D  in 
the  case  of  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  of 
$1,000,000  or  less  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  determine  whether  con- 
sortium arrangements  with  another  State  or 
other  appropriate  entity  would  result  in  de- 
livery of  services  in  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner. 


"(2)  A  State,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
its  allocation,  may  propose  a  consortium  ar- 
rangement. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  consor- 
tium arrangement  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
if  the  proposal  demonstrates  that  the  ar- 
rangement will— 

■■(A)  reduce  administrative  costs  or  pro- 
gram function  costs  for  State  programs:  and 

■■(B)  make  more  funds  available  for  direct 
services  to  add  substantially  to  the  welfare 
or  educational  attainment  of  children  to  be 
served  under  this  part. 

■(e)  Determining  Numbers  of  Eligible 
Children.— In  order  to  determine  the  esti- 
mated number  of  migratory  children  resid- 
ing in  each  State  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

•■(1)  use  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  most  accurately  reflects  the  actual 
number  of  migratory  children: 

■■(2)  as  soon  as  feasible  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  procedure  for  more  accurately  re- 
flecting cost  factors  for  different  types  of 
summer  program  designs  which  will  be  used 
to  adjust  the  estimated  number  of  children 
who  reside  in  a  State  in  order  to  reflect  the 
number  of  migratory  children  who  are  served 
in  summer  programs  (which  may  include 
intersession  programs)  in  the  State  and  the 
additional  costs  of  operating  such  programs: 
and 

■■(3)  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  options  for 
adjusting  the  formula  so  as  to  better  direct 
services  to  the  child  whose  education  has 
been  interrupted. 

"SEC.  1304.  STATE  APPLICA'HONS;  SERVICES. 

•■(a)  Application  Recjuired.- Any  State 
wishing  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

■•(b)  Progra.m  Information.- Each  such 
application  shall  include— 

'■(1)  a  description  of  how.  in  planning,  im- 
plementing, and  evaluating  programs  and 
projects  under  this  part,  the  State  and  its 
operating  agencies  will  ensure  that  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  migratory  children 
are  identified  and  addressed  through  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  needs  assessment  and 
service  delivery  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  1306.  including,  when  feasible,  re- 
cording the  migratory  status  of  such  chil- 
dren and  their  average  daily  attendance  on 
State  student  collection  data: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  steps  the  State  is 
taking  to  provide  migratory  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  same  challeng- 
ing performance  standards  that  all  children 
are  expected  to  meet: 

'■(3)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will  use 
its  funds  to  promote  interstate  and  intra- 
state coordination  of  services  for  migratory 
children,  including  how.  consistent  with  pro- 
cedures the  Secretary  may  require,  it  will 
provide  for  educational  continuity  through 
the  timely  transfer  of  pertinent  school 
records,  including  information  on  health, 
when  children  move  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, whether  or  not  during  the  regular 
school  year: 

•■(4)  a  description  of  the  State's  priorities 
for  the  use  of  funds  received  under  this  part, 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  State's  assess- 
ment of  needs  for  services  in  the  State: 

"(5)  a  description  of  how  the  State  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  any  subgrants  it  will 
award  to  local  operating  agencies,  taking 
into  account  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1):  and 

•■(6)  such  budgetary  and  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 


"(c)  Assurances. — Each  such  application 
shall  also  include  assurances,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  that — 

■■(1)  funds  received  under  this  part  will  be 
used  only— 

"(A)  for  programs  and  projects,  including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment,  in  accordance 
with  section  1306(bKl):  and 

■■(B)  to  coordinate  such  programs  and 
projects  with  similar  programs  and  projects 
within  the  State  and  in  other  States,  as  well 
as  with  other  Federal  programs  that  can 
benefit  migratory  children  and  their  fami- 
lies: 

■■(2)  such  programs  and  projects  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  sections  1114,  1115(b)  and  (d), 
1120.  and  1121(b)  and  (c),  and  part  F  of  this 
title: 

■•(3)  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  at  both  the  State  and 
local  operating  agency  level,  there  is  appro- 
priate consultation  with  parent  advisory 
councils  for  programs  lasting  a  school  year, 
and  that  all  such  programs  and  projects  are 
carried  out.  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  section  1118  of  this  title: 

■■(4)  in  planning  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams and  projects,  there  has  been,  and  will 
be.  adequate  provision  for  addressing  the 
unmet  education  needs  of  preschool  migra- 
tory children: 

■■(5)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and 
projects  will  be  determined,  where  feasible, 
using  the  same  approaches  and  standards 
that  will  be  used  to  assess  the  performance 
of  students,  schools,  and  local  educational 
agencies  under  part  A  of  this  title:  and 

■•(6)  the  State  will  assist  the  Secretary  in 
determining  the  number  of  migratory  chil- 
dren under  .section  1303(e).  through  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

■■(d)  Priority  for  Services.— In  providing 
services  with  funds  received  under  this  part, 
each  recipient  of  such  funds  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  migratory  children  who  are  failing,  or 
most  at  risk  of  failing,  to  meet  the  State's 
challenging  performance  standards,  and 
whose  education  has  been  interrupted  during 
the  regular  school  year. 

■■(e)  Continuation  of  Services.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  part— 

■■(1)  a  child  who  ceases  to  be  a  migrator.y 
child  during  a  school  term  shall  be  eligible 
for  services  until  the  end  of  such  term: 

■■(2)  a  child  who  is  no  longer  a  migratory 
child  may  continue  to  receive  services  for 
one  additional  school  year,  but  only  if  com- 
parable services  are  not  available  through 
other  programs:  and 

■■(3)  secondary  school  students  who  were 
eligible  for  services  in  secondary  school  may 
continue  to  be  served  through  credit  accrual 
programs  until  graduation. 

"SEC.  1305.  SECRETARIAL  APPROVAL;  PEER  RE- 
VIEW. 

"(a)  Secretarial  Approval.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  each  State  application 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
view any  such  application  with  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  State  officials  and  other 
individuals  with  relevant  expertise. 

"SEC.  1306.  COMPREHENSIVE  NEEDS  ASSESS- 
MENT AND  SERVICE-DELIVERY 
PLAN;  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES. 

■■(a)  Comprehensive  Plan.— Each  State 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
ensure  that  the  State  and  its  local  operating 
agencies  identify  and  address  the  special 
educational  needs  of  migratory  children  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
that— 

■■(1)(A)  is  integrated  with  the  States  plan, 
either  approved  or  being  developed,   under 


title  HI  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act  and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this 
section  that  are  not  already  addressed  by 
such  State  plan:  and 

■■(B)  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans, 
if  any,  under  the  School -To- Work  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  plans  have  not  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  State's  plan  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act: 

"(2)  if  the  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000;  Educate 
America  Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan— 

■■(A)  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans, 
such  as  those  under  the  School-To-Work  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1993  and  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Act.  where  such  plans  exist:  and 

"(B)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(3)  may  be  submitted  as  a  part  of  a  con- 
solidated application  under  section  9302: 

■•(4)  provides  that  migratory  children  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  same  chal- 
lenging performance  standards,  set  out  in 
those  plans,  that  all  children  are  expected  to 
meet: 

■■(5)  specifies  measurable  program  goals 
and  outcomes: 

•■(6)  encompasses  the  full  range  of  services 
that  are  available  for  migratory  children 
from  appropriate  local.  SUte  and  Federal 
educational  programs: 

■■(7)  is  the  product  of  joint  planning  among 
such  local.  State,  and  Federal  programs,  in- 
cluding those  under  part  A  of  this  title,  early 
childhood  programs,  and  bilingual  education 
programs  under  title  VII  of  this  Act: 

•■(8)  provides  for  the  integration  of  services 
available  under  this  part  with  services  pro- 
vided by  such  other  programs:  and 

■■(9)  to  the  extent  feasible,  provides  for— 

■■(A)  advocacy  and  outreach  activities  for 
migratory  children  and  their  families,  in- 
cluding informing  them  of,  or  helping  them 
gain  access  to,  other  education,  health,  nu- 
trition, and  social  services: 

"(B)  professional  development  programs, 
including  mentoring,  for  teachers  and  other 
program  personnel: 

■■(C)  parent  involvement  programs  (as  de- 
fined under  section  1117)  and,  when  feasible, 
the  establishment  of  instructional  programs 
such  as  use  of  the  model  developed  under  the 
Even  Start  Family  Literacy  Programs  that 
promote  adult  literacy  and  train  parents  to 
support  the  educational  growth  of  their  chil- 
dren: 

"(D)  the  integration  of  communication  and 
information  technology  into  educational  and 
related  programs:  and 

••(E)  programs  to  facilitate  the  transition 
of  high  school  students  to  postsecondary 
education  or  employment. 
A  State  may  satisfy  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  by  referencing  ap- 
plicable sections  of  its  approved  plan  under 
title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act. 

••(b)  Authorized  Activities.— d)  In  imple- 
menting the  comprehensive  plan  described  in 
subsection  (a),  each  local  operating  agency 
shall  have  the  flexibility  to  determine  the 
activities  to  be  provided  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  part,  provided  that^ 

■■(A)  before  funds  provided  under  this  part 
are  used  to  provide  services  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  those  funds  shall  be  use-l  to 
meet  the  identified  needs  of  migratory  chil- 
dren that^ 

•(i)  result  from  the  effects  of  their  migra- 
tory lifestyle,  or  are  needed  to  permit  migra- 
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tory  children  to  participate  effectively  in 
school:  and 

••(ii)  are  not  addressed  by  services  provided 
under  other  programs,  including  part  A  of 
this  title:  and 

"(B>  all  migratory  children  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  services  under  part  A  of  this 
title  shall  receive  such  services  with  funds 
provided  under  this  part  or  under  part  A  of 
this  title. 

••(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  under  this  part  that  are  used  for 
schoolwide  programs  under  section  1114  of 
this  title. 

"SEC.  1307.  BYPASS. 

•The  Secretary  may  use  all  or  part  of  any 
State's  allocation  under  this  part  to  make 
arrangements  with  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part  in  such  State  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
conduct  educational  programs  for  migratory 
children; 

"(2)  such  arrangements  would  result  in 
more  efficient  and  economic  administration 
of  such  programs;  or 

•■(3)  such  arrangements  would  add  substan- 
tially to  the  welfare  or  educational  attain- 
ment of  such  children. 

"SEC.    1308.    COORDINATION   OF   MIGRANT    EDU- 
CATION ACTIVITIES. 

'•(a)  Improvement  of  Coordination.— The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  States, 
may  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts 
with.  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  to  improve  the  interstate  and 
intrastate  coordination  among  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  of  their  edu- 
cational programs,  including  the  establish- 
njent  or  improvement  of  programs  for  credit 
accrual  and  exchange,  available  to  migra- 
tory students.  Grants  under  this  subpart 
may  be  made  for  up  to  5  years. 

••(b)  ASSISTANCE  AND  REPORTING.— (1)  With- 
in 60  days  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall 
convene  a  panel  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers and  technical  experts  to  assess  alter- 
native methods  by  which  student  records 
may  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  an- 
other. Within  150  days  of  having  been  con- 
vened, the  panel  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  on  how  schools  may 
adopt  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  ex- 
changing of  school  records.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  develop  the  most  cost-effective 
and  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
number  of  students  or  full-time  equivalent 
students  in  each  State  on  a  yearly  basis.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  the  pan- 
el's findings  and  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  contract  for  serv- 
ices for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  up  to  S6.000.000  from  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1002(3) 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"(d)  Competitive  Grants.— From  the 
amounts  made  available  for  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  not  more  than 
Sl.500.000  to  award,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
grants  in  the  amount  of  up  to  $100,000  each  to 
State  educational  agencies  with  consortium 
agreements  described  under  section  1303(d). 
Not  less  than  10  of  such  grants  shall  be 
awarded  to  States  which  receive  allocations 
of  less  than  $1,000,000  if  such  States  have  ap- 
proved agreements. 


-SEC.  1309.  DISTANCE  LEARNING. 

•■(a)  Program. — The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish a  distance  learning  program  to  provide, 
through  competitive  grants,  continuity  in 
the  education  of  migrant  children  using 
technology,  interactive  learning,  computers, 
and  automated  technology  links  achieved 
with  modems  and  telephone  networks. 

••(b)  Funds.— Not  more  than  $3,000,000  may 
be  used  to  establish  the  program  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"SEC.  1310.  DEFINITIONS. 

•'As  used  in  this  part,  the  following  terms 
have  the  following  meanings; 

■•(1)  The  term  •local  operating  agency' 
means — 

'•(A)  a  local  educational  agency  to  which  a 
State  educational  agency  makes  a  subgrant 
under  this  part: 

••(B)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
with  which  a  State  educational  agency  or 
the  Secretary  makes  an  arrangement  to 
carry  out  a  project  under  this  part:  or 

••(C)  a  State  educational  agency,  if  the 
State  educational  agency  operates  the 
State's  migrant  education  program  or 
projects  directly. 
"(2)  The  term  •migratory  child'  means— 
•'(A)  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  subsequent 
years,  a  child  who  is,  or  whose  parent  or 
spouse  is.  a  migratory  agricultural  worker 
(including  a  migratory  dairy  worker)  or  a 
migratory  fisher,  and  who.  in  the  preceding 
24  months,  in  order  to  obtain,  or  accompany 
such  parent  or  spouse  in  order  to  obtain, 
temporary  or  seasonal  employment  in  agri- 
cultural or  fishing  work — 

••(i)  has  moved  from  one  local  educational 
agency  to  another:  or 

••(ii)  in  a  State  that  is  comprised  of  a  sin- 
gle local  educational  agency,  has  moved 
from  one  administrative  area  to  another 
within  such  agency:  or 

••(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995  only,  a  child  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  for 
a  period  of  36  months  instead  of  for  24 
months;  and 

"PART    I>-PREVENnON    AND    INTERVEN- 
TION     SERVICES      FOR      DELINQUENT 
YOUTH  AND  YOUTH  AT  RISK  OF  DROP- 
PING OUT 
"SEC.   1401.   FINDINGS;   PURPOSE;   PROGRAM  AU- 
THORIZED. 

'•(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  large  percentage  of  youth  in  the  ju- 
venile justice  system  have  poor  academic 
achievement,  are  a  year  or  more  behind 
grade  level,  and  have  dropped  out  of  school. 

"(2)  There  is  a  strong  correlation  between 
academic  failure  and  involvement  in  delin- 
quent activities. 

•'(3)  Preventing  students  from  dropping  out 
of  local  schools  and  addressing  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  delinquent  youth  can  help 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  and  involvement  in 
delinquent  activities  at  the  same  time. 

"(4)  Many  schools  and  correctional  facili- 
ties fail  to  communicate  regarding  a  youth's 
academic  needs  and  students  often  return  to 
their  home  school  ill-prepared  to  meet  cur- 
rent curriculum  requirements. 

"(5)  Schools  are  often  reluctant  to  deal 
with  youth  returning  from  facilities  and  re- 
ceive no  funds  to  deal  with  the  unique  edu- 
cational and  other  needs  of  such  youth. 

"(6)  A  continuing  need  exists  for  activities 
and  programs  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
youth  dropping  out  of  school. 

"(7)  Federal  dropout  prevention  programs 
have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  keeping 
children  and  youth  in  school. 

"(8)  Pregnant  and  parenting  teens  are  a 
high  at-risk  group  for  dropping  out  of  school 


and  should  be  targeted  by  dropout  preven- 
tion programs. 

••(9)  Such  youth  need  a  strong  dropout  pre- 
vention program  which  provides  them  with 
high  level  skills  and  which  provides  supports 
to  youth  returning  from  correctional  facili- 
ties in  order  to  keep  them  in  school. 

••(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part— 

••(1)  to  improve  educational  services  to 
children  in  local  and  State  institutions  for 
delinquent  children  so  that  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  same  challenging 
State  performance  standards  that  all  chil- 
dren in  the  State  will  be  expected  to  meet; 

••(2)  to  provide  such  children  the  services 
they  need  to  make  a  successful  transition 
from  institutionalization  to  further  school- 
ing or  employment;  and 

•■(3)  to  prevent  at-risk  youth  from  dropping 
out  of  school  and  to  provide  dropouts  and 
youth  returning  from  institutions  with  a 
support  system  to  ensure  their  continued 
education. 

•■(c)  Program  Authorized.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  which  shall  make  sub- 
grants  to  State  agencies  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  establish  or  improve 
programs  of  education  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  youth-  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school  before  graduation. 

"SEC.    1402.   PAYMENTS   FOR  PROGRAMS  UNDER 
THIS  PART. 

••(a)  Agency  Subgrants.— Based  on  the  al- 
location amount  computed  under  section 
1403.  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each 
State  educational  agency  amounts  necessary 
to  make  subgrants  to  State  agencies. 

••(b)  Local  Subgrants.— Each  State  shall 
retain,  for  purposes  of  subpart  2,  funds  gen- 
erated throughout  the  State  under  part  A 
based  on  youth  residing  in  local  correctional 
facilities,  or  attending  community  day  pro- 
grams for  delinquent  children. 

••(c)  Use  of  Remaining  Funds.— Each  State 
shall  use  any  funds  remaining  after  alloca- 
tions are  made  under  subsection  (a). 

"Subpart  1 — State  Agency  Programs 
"SEC.  1403.  AMOUNT  OF  ALLOCA^nON  TO  STATE. 

•■(a)  State  Allocation.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  part,  for  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

'•(1)  the  number  of  delinquent  children  in 
State  correctional  facilities  serving  youth 
under  the  age  of  21  who  are  enrolled  for  at 
least  20  hours  per  week  in  education  pro- 
grams operated  or  supported  by  facilities 
serving  youth,  and  10  hours  a  week  in  adult 
facilities  serving  youth. 

••(2)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State,  except  that  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  32  percent  or  more 
than  48  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

•(b)  Subgrants  to  State  Agencies  In 
Puerto  Rico.— For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  the  grant  for  which  a  State  agen- 
cy in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
eligible  under  this  part  shall  be  equal  to — 

■•(1)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  for  Puerto  Rico;  multiplied 
by  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  percentage  that  the  average  per- 
pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of  the 
lowest  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of  any 
of  the  50  States;  and 

"(B)  32  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

"SEC.  1404.  STATE  PLAN. 

"(a)  State  Plan.— (1)(A)  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  pay- 


ments under  this  part  shall  submit,  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  a  plan,  which  shall 
be  revised  and  updated  as  needed,  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  delinquent  youth  and  chil- 
dren at  risk  of  dropping  out  thatr— 

••(i)  is  integrated  with  the  State's  plan,  ei- 
ther approved  or  being  developed,  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  section 
that  are  not  already  addressed  by  such  State 
plan;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  or  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan,  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans 
under  this  Act  and  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  A  State  plan  submitted  under  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)  may.  if  necessary,  be  submit- 
ted as  an  amendment  to  the  State's  plan 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

"(2)  Each  such  plan  shall  also — 

••(A)  describe  the  State-established  pro- 
gram goals,  objectives,  and  performance 
measures  that  will  be  used  to  assess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  in  improving  aca- 
demic and  vocational  skills  of  children  in 
the  program; 

'•(B)  provide  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
such  children  will  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  as  they  would  have  if  they  were 
in  schools  of  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State: 

••(C)  describe  the  manner  in  which  such 
State  educational  agency  will  make  sub- 
grants;  and 

••(D)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will — 

■■(i)  ensure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  part  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section; 

•'(ii)  carry  out  the  evaluation  requirements 
of  section  1408: 

••(iii)  ensure  that  its  State  agencies  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  statutory  and  regu- 
latory requirements;  and 

••(iv)  provide  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

••(b)  Secretarial  Approval;  Peer  Re- 
view.—(D  The  Secretary  shall  approve  each 
State  plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  part. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  may  review  any  such 
plan  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  indi- 
viduals with  relevant  expertise. 

••(c)  Subgrants  to  State  Agencies.— a 
State  agency  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part  if  it  is  responsible  for  providing  free 
public  education  for  children  in  institutions 
for  delinquent  children. 

••(d)  State  Agency  Applications.— a  State 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  funds  to  carry 
out  a  program  under  this  part  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  that — 

••(1)  describes  the  procedures  to  be  used, 
consistent  with  the  State  plan  under  part  A 
of  this  title,  to  assess  the  educational  needs 
of  the  children  to  be  served: 

••(2)  provides  assurances  that  in  making 
services  available  to  youth  in  adult  correc- 
tional facilities,  priority  will  be  given  to 
such  youth  who  are  likely  to  complete  incar- 
ceration within  a  2-year  period: 

•'(3)  describes  the  program,  including  a 
budget  for  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
with  annual  updates  to  be  provided: 

••(4)  describes  how  the  program  will  meet 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State  plan 
under  this  part: 

'•(5)  describes  how  the  State  agency  will 
consult  with  experts  and  provide   the  nec- 


essary training  for  appropriate  staff,  to  en- 
sure that  the  planning  and  operation  of  in- 
stitution-wide projects  under  section  1406  are 
of  high  quality; 

•■(6)  describes  how  the  agency  will  carry 
out  the  evaluation  requirements  of  section 
1408  and  how  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
evaluation  are  used  to  plan  and  improve  the 
program; 

"(7)  includes  data  showing  that  the  agency 
has  maintained  fiscal  effort  required  of  a 
local  educational  agency,  in  accordance  with 
section  9501  of  this  title: 

"(8)  describes  how  the  programs  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  programs,  including  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  vocational  education. 
State  and  local  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  special  education: 

"(9)  describes  how  appropriate  professional 
development  will  be  provided  to  teachers  and 
other  instructional  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel: 

•'(10)  designates  an  individual  in  each  af- 
fected institution  to  be  responsible  for  issues 
relating  to  the  transition  of  children  from  an 
institution  to  locally  operated  programs; 

••(11)  describes  how  the  agency  will,  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  with  businesses  for 
training  and  mentoring  for  participating 
youth; 

••(12)  describes  how  the  agency  will  assist 
in  locating  alternative  programs  through 
which  students  can  continue  their  education 
if  they  are  not  returning  to  school  after  leav- 
ing the  correctional  facility; 

'•(13)  describes  how  the  agency  will  work 
with  parents  to  secure  their  assistance  in 
improving  the  educational  achievement  of 
their  children  and  preventing  their  further 
involvement  in  delinquent  activities; 

'•(14)  describes  how  the  agency  works  with 
special  education  youth  in  order  to  meet  an 
existing  individualized  education  program 
and  an  assurance  that  the  agency  will  notify 
the  youth's  local  school  if  such  youth  is 
identified  as  in  need  of  spwcial  education 
services  while  the  youth  is  in  the  facility 
and  if  the  youth  intends  to  return  to  the 
local  school; 

"(15)  describes  how  the  agency  will  work 
with  youth  who  dropped  out  of  school  before 
entering  the  facility  to  encourage  such 
youth  to  reenter  school  once  their  term  has 
been  completed  or  provide  the  youth  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  gain  employment, 
continue  their  education,  or  achieve  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate  if  the  youth 
does  not  intend  to  return  to  school; 

••(16)  provides  assurances  that  teachers  and 
other  qualified  staff  are  also  trained  to  work 
with  children  with  disabilities  and  other  stu- 
dents with  special  needs  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  unique  needs  of  such  students; 

••(17)  describes  any  additional  services  pro- 
vided to  youth,  including  career  counseling, 
assistance  in  securing  student  loans,  grants; 
and 

"(18)  describes  how  this  program  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  any  programs  operated  under 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Act,  if 
applicable. 

"SEC.  1405.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

••(a)  General.— (1)  A  State  agency  shall 
use  funds  received  under  this  part  only  for 
programs  and  projects  that — 

••(A)  are  consistent  with  the  State  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1404(a);  and 

••(B)  concentrate  on  providing  participants 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
make  a  successful  transition  to  high  school 
completion,  further  education,  or  employ- 
ment. 

••(2)  Such  programs  and  projects — 


•■(A)  may  include  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment: 

••(B)  shall  be  designed  to  support  edu- 
cational services  that— 

"(i)  except  for  institution-wide  projects 
under  section  1406.  are  provided  to  children 
identified  by  the  State  agency  as  failing,  or 
most  at  risk  of  failing,  to  meet  the  State's 
challenging  performance  standards: 

"(ii)  supplement  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  educational  services  provided  to  such 
children  by  the  State  agency:  and 

"(iii)  afford  such  children  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  such  challenging  State  standards: 

••(C)  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  section  1119(b)  and  part  F  of  this 
title:  and 

"(D)  may  include  the  costs  of  meeting  the 
evaluation  requirements  of  section  1408. 

••(b)  Supplement.  Not  Supplant.— a  pro- 
gram under  this  part  that  supplements  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  students  re- 
ceive from  State  and  local  sources  shall  be 
considered  to  comply  with  the  •supplement, 
not  supplant'  requirement  of  section  1119(b) 
of  this  title  without  regard  to  the  subject 
areas  in  which  instruction  is  given  during 
those  hours. 

"SEC.  1406.  INSTITUTION-WIDE  PROJECTS. 

"A  State  agency  that  provides  free  public 
education  for  children  in  an  institution  for 
delinquent  children  may  use  funds  received 
under  this  part  to  serve  all  children  in.  and 
upgrade  the  entire  educational  effort  of.  such 
institution  or  program  if  the  State  agency 
has  developed,  and  the  State  educational 
agency  has  approved,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  such  institution  or  program  that — 

"(1)  provides  for  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  educational  needs  of  all  youth  in 
the  institution  or  program  serving  juveniles; 

"(2)  provides  for  a  comprehensive  aLSsess- 
ment  of  the  educational  needs  of  youth  aged 
20  and  younger  in  adult  facilities  who  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  incarceration  within  a  2- 
year  period: 

••(3)  describes  the  steps  the  State  agency 
has  taken,  or  will  take,  to  provide  all  chil- 
dren under  21  with  the  opportunity  to  meet 
challenging  academic  and  vocational  stand- 
ards in  order  to  improve  the  likelihood  that 
the  students  will  complete  high  school,  at- 
tain high  school  equivalency,  or  find  employ- 
ment after  leaving  the  institution: 

••(4)  describes  the  instructional  program, 
pupil  services,  and  procedures  that  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  needs  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  including,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  provision  of  mentors  for  secondary 
school  students: 

••(5)  specifically  describes  how  such  funds 
will  be  used: 

•■(6)  describes  the  measures  and  procedures 
that  will  be  used  to  assess  student  progress: 

••(7)  describes  how  the  agency  has  planned, 
and  will  implement  and  evaluate,  the  insti- 
tution-wide or  program-wide  project  in  con- 
sultation with  personnel  providing  direct  in- 
structional services  and  support  services  in 
institutions  for  delinquent  children  and  per- 
sonnel from  the  State  educational  agency; 
and 

••(8)  includes  an  assurance  that  the  State 
agency  has  provided  for  appropriate  training 
to  teachers  and  other  instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  project  effectively. 
-SEC.  1407.  THREE- YEAR  PROJECTS. 

'•If  a  State  agency  operates  a  program 
under  this  part  in  which  individual  children 
are  likely  to  participate  for  more  than  one 
year,  the  State  educational  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  State  agency's  application  for  a 
subgrant  under  this  part  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 
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-SEC.  1408.  TRANSITION  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Transition  Services.— Each  State 
agency  shall  reserve  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  it  receives  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  to  support  projects 
that  facilitate  the  transition  of  children 
from  State-operated  institutions  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

••(b)  Conduct  of  Projects.— A  project  sup- 
ported under  this  section  may  be  conducted 
directly  by  the  State  agency,  or  through  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies,  other  pub- 
lic agencies,  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

"(c)  Limitation.— Any  funds  reserved  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  only  to  provide 
transitional  educational  services,  which  may 
include  counseling  and  mentoring,  to  delin- 
quent children  in  schools  other  than  State- 
operated  institutions. 

"Subpart  2— Local  Agency  Programs 

"SEC.    1410.    PROGRAMS    OPERATED    BY    LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

"(a)  Local  Subgrants.— With  funds  re- 
tained under  section  1402(2).  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  make  subgrants  to 
local  educational  agencies  with— 

"(1)  a  high  number  or  percentage  of  youth 
who  are  residing  in  local  (including  county) 
correctional  facilities  for  youth  (including 
those  involved  in  day  programs):  and 

••(2)  which  have  the  highest  numbers  or 
percentage  of  youth  in  the  State  which  have 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

••(b)  Notification.— A  State  educational 
agency  shall  notify  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  meet  the  criteria  of  subsection  (a) 
of  their  eligibility  for  participation  in  the 
program. 

••(c)  Purpose  of  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cy Programs.— The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
the  operation  of  local  educational  agency 
programs  which  involve  collaboration  be- 
tween local  educational  agencies  and  local 
correctional  facilities  serving  such  youth 
to— 

••(1)  continue  transition  activities  for 
youth  returning  from  such  facilities; 

'•(2)  to  operate  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams in  local  schools  for  youth  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  and  youth  returning  from  cor- 
rectional facilities;  and 

"(3)  to  prepare  youth  who  have  finished 
their  period  of  incarceration  for  employ- 
ment, high  school  completion,  and  further 
education. 

••(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  applica- 
tions.—(D  Eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  choose  to  take  part  in  programs 
funded  under  this  section  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency, 
containing  such  information  on  programs  to 
be  operated  under  this  section  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  require,  and  which 
shall  include — 

••(1)  a  description  of  formal  agreements  be- 
tween the  local  educational  agency  and  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  alternative  school 
programs  serving  youth  involved  with  the  ju- 
venile justice  system  to  operate  programs 
for  delinquent  youth; 

••(2)  a  description  of  how  participating 
schools  will  coordinate  with  facilities  work- 
ing with  delinquent  youth  to  ensure  that 
such  youth  are  participating  in  an  education 
program  comparable  to  one  operating  in  the 
local  school  such  youth  would  attend; 

••(3)  a  description  of  the  dropout  preven- 
tion program  operated  by  participating 
schools  and  the  types  of  services  such 
schools  will  provide  to  at  risk  youth  in  par- 
ticipating schools  and  youth  returning  from 
correctional  facilities; 


•■(4)  a  description  of  the  youth  expected  to 
be  served  by  the  dropout  prevention  program 
and  how  the  school  will  be  coordinating  ex- 
isting educational  programs  to  meet  unique 
education  needs; 

••(5)  a  description  of  how  schools  will  co- 
ordinate with  existing  social  and  health 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  at  risk 
of  dropping  out  of  school  and  other  partici- 
pating students,  including  prenatal  health 
care  and  nutrition  services  related  to  the 
health  of  the  parent  and  child,  parenting  and 
child  development  classes,  child  care,  tar- 
geted re-entry  and  outreach  programs,  refer- 
rals to  community  resources,  and  scheduling 
flexibility; 

■•(6)  a  description  of  any  partnerships  with 
local  businesses  to  develop  training  and 
mentoring  services  for  participating  stu- 
dents; 

••(7)  a  description  of  how  the  program  will 
involve  parents  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
education  achievement  of  their  children,  as- 
sist in  dropout  prevention  activities,  and 
prevent  the  involvement  of  their  children  in 
delinquent  activities; 

••(8)  a  description  of  how  this  program  will 
be  coordinated  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs,  including  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Partnership  Act  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  serving  this  at  risk  popu- 
lation of  youth; 

••(9)  a  description  of  how  the  program  will 
be  coordinated  with  programs  operated 
under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  if  applicable: 

••(10)  a  description  of  how  schools  will  work 
with  probation  officers  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  youth  returning  from  correc- 
tional facilities: 

••(11)  a  description  of  efforts  participating 
schools  will  make  to  ensure  correctional  fa- 
cilities working  with  youth  are  aware  of  a 
child's  existing  individualized  education  pro- 
gram: and 

••(12)  a  description  of  the  steps  participat- 
ing schools  will  take  to  find  alternative 
placements  for  youth  interested  in  continu- 
ing their  education  but  unable  to  participate 
in  a  regular  public  school  program. 

••(e)  Uses  of  Funds.— Funds  provided  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for — 

•■(1)  dropout  prevention  programs  which 
serve  youth  at  educational  risk,  including 
pregnant  and  parent  teens,  youth  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  youth  at  least  one  year  behind  their 
expected  grade  level,  migrants,  immigrants, 
students  with  limited-English  proficiency 
and  gang  members; 

'■(2)  the  coordination  of  health  and  social 
services  for  such  youth  if  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  the  provision  of  such  services  in- 
cluding day  care  and  drug  and  alcohol  coun- 
seling, will  improve  the  likelihood  such  stu- 
dents will  complete  their  education:  and 

••(3)  programs  to  meet  the  unique  edu- 
cation needs  of  youth  at  risk  of  dropping 
out,  which  may  include  vocational  edu- 
cation, special  education,  career  counseling, 
and  assistance  in  securing  student  loans  or 
grants. 

••(0  Program  Requirements  for  Correc- 
tional Facilities  Receiving  Funds  Under 
This  Section.— Each  facility  entering  into  a 
partnership  with  a  local  educational  agency 
to  provide  services  to  youth  under  this  sec- 
tion shall — 

•'(1)  ensure  educational  programs  in  juve- 
nile facilities  are  coordinated  with  the  stu- 
dent's home  school,  particularly  with  respect 
to  special  education  students  with  an  indi- 
vidualized education  program; 


••(2)  notify  the  local  school  of  a  youth  if 
the  youth  is  identified  as  in  need  of  special 
education  servicers  while  in  the  facility: 

••(3)  provide  transition  assistance  to  help 
the  youth  stay  in  school,  including  coordina- 
tion of  services  for  the  family,  counseling, 
assistance  in  accessing  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  programs,  tutoring,  and 
family  counseling: 

••(4)  provide  support  programs  which  en- 
courage the  youth  who  have  dropped  out  to 
reenter  school  once  their  term  has  been  com- 
pleted or  provide  such  youth  with  the  skills 
necessary  for  them  to  gain  employment  or 
seek  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate: 

••(5)  work  to  ensure  facilities  are  staffed 
with  teachers  and  other  qualified  staff  who 
are  also  trained  to  work  with  children  with 
disabilities  and  other  special  needs  students 
taking  into  consideration  such  unique  needs: 

••(6)  ensure  educational  programs  in  correc- 
tional facilities  are  related  to  assisting  stu- 
dents meet  high  educational  standards: 

■■(7)  use.  to  the  extent  possible,  technology 
to  assist  coordinating  educational  programs 
between  the  juvenile  facility  and  community 
school: 

•'(8)  involve  parents  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  educational  achievement  of  their  chil- 
dren and  prevent  the  further  involvement  of 
such  children  in  delinquent  activities: 

••(9)  coordinate  funds  received  under  this 
program  with  other  available  State,  local, 
and  Federal  funds  to  provide  services  to  par- 
ticipating youth,  including  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  and  vocational  education; 

■•(10)  coordinate  programs  operated  under 
this  section  with  activities  funded  under  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act,  if  applicable;  and 

"(11)  if  appropriate,  work  with  local  busi- 
nesses to  develop  training  and  mentoring 
programs  for  participating  youth. 

••(g)  Accountabilpty.- The  State  edu- 
cational agency  may— 

••(1)  reduce  or  terminate  funding  for 
projects  funded  under  this  section  in  local 
educational  agencies  if  such  agencies  do  not 
show  progress  in  reducing  dropout  rates  for 
male  students  and  for  female  students  over  a 
3-year  period;  and 

•■(2)  require  juvenile  facilities  to  dem- 
onstrate, after  3  years,  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  returning 
to  school,  obtaining  high  school  equivalency 
certificates,  or  obtaining  employment  after 
such  youth  are  released. 

"SEC.  1411.  PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS. 

'■(a)  Scope  of  Evaluation.— Each  State 
agency  or  local  educational  agency  that  con- 
ducts a  program  under  subpart  1  or  2  shall 
evaluate  the  program,  disaggregating  data 
on  participation  by  sex,  and  if  feasible,  by 
race,  ethnicity,  and  age,  not  less  than  once 
every  3  years  to  determine  its  impact  on  the 
ability  of  participants  to — 

••(1)  maintain  and  improve  educational 
achievement: 

'•(2)  accrue  school  credits  that  meet  State 
requirements  for  grade  promotion  and  high 
school  graduation; 

••(3)  for  delinquent  youth,  make  the  transi- 
tion to  a  regular  program  or  other  education 
program  operated  by  a  local  educational 
agency;  and 

■■(4)  complete  high  school  (or  high  school 
equivalency  requirements)  and  obtain  em- 
ployment after  leaving  the  institution. 

'•(b)  Evaluation  Measures.— In  conduct- 
ing each  such  evaluation  with  respect  to  sub- 
section (a)(1).  a  State  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  multiple  and  ap- 
propriate measures  of  student  progress. 

••(c)  Evaluation  Results.— Each  State 
agency  and  local  educational  agency  shall  — 


"(1)  submit  evaluation  results  to  the  State 
educational  agency;  and 

•■(2)  use  the  results  of  evaluations  under 
this  section  to  plan  and  improve  subsequent 
programs  for  participating  children. 
"SEC.  1412.  DEFINITIONS. 

•For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

•■(1)  The  term  •adult  correctional  institu- 
tion' means  a  facility  in  which  persons  are 
confined  as  a  result  of  a  conviction  for  a 
criminal  offense,  including  persons  under  21 
years  of  age. 

••(2)  The  term  •at  risk  youth'  means  school 
aged  youth  who  are  at  risk  of  academic  fail- 
ure, have  drug  or  alcohol  problems,  are  preg- 
nant or  are  parents,  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  the  past, 
are  at  least  one  year  behind  the  expected 
grade  level  for  such  age,  have  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency,  are  gang  members,  have 
dropped  out  in  the  past,  or  have  high  absen- 
teeism rates. 

••(3)  The  term  •community-day  program" 
means  a  regular  program  of  instruction  pro- 
vided by  a  State  agency  at  a  community-day 
school  operated  specifically  for  delinquent 
children. 

••(4)  The  term  'institution  for  delinquent 
children'  means  a  public  or  private  residen- 
tial facility  for  the  care  of  children  who  have 
been  adjudicated  to  be  delinquent  or  in  need 
of  supervision. 

"PART  E— FEDERAL  EVALUATIONS,   DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS, AND  TRANSITION 

PROJECTS 
"SEC.  1501.  EVALUA'nONS. 

"(a)  National  Assessment.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  national  assessment 
of  programs  under  this  title,  in  coordination 
with  the  ongoing  Chapter  1  Longitudinal 
Study  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
that  shall  be  planned,  reviewed,  and  con- 
ducted in  consultation  with  an  independent 
panel  of  researchers.  State  practitioners, 
local  practitioners,  and  other  appropriate  in- 
dividuals. 

•■(2)  The  assessment  shall  examine  how 
well  schools,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
States — 

••(A)  are  progressing  toward  the  goal  of  all 
children  served  under  this  title  reaching  the 
State's  content  and  performance  standards; 
and 

••(B)  are  accomplishing  the  specific  pur- 
poses set  out  in  section  1001(d)  of  this  title  to 
achieve  this  goal,  including— 

••(i)  ensuring  high  standards  for  all  chil- 
dren and  aligning  the  efforts  of  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  schools  to  help 
children  reach  them: 

'•(ii)  providing  children  an  enriched  and  ac- 
celerated educational  program  through 
schoolwide  programs  or  through  additional 
services  that  increase  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  instructional  time  that  children  re- 
ceive: 

••(iii)  promoting  schoolwide  reform  and  ac- 
cess of  all  children  to  effective  instructional 
strategies  and  challenging  academic  content: 

••(iv)  significantly  upgrading  the  quality  of 
the  curriculum  and  instruction  by  providing 
staff  in  participating  schools  with  substan- 
tial opportunities  for  professional  develop- 
ment; 

•'(V)  coordinating  services  under  all  parts 
of  this  title  with  each  other,  with  other  edu- 
cational services,  including  preschool  serv- 
ices, and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  health 
and  social  service  programs  funded  from 
other  sources; 

■•(vi)  affording  parents  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  education  of 
their  children  at  home  and  at  school,  includ- 


ing the  provisions  of  family  literacy  serv- 
ices; 

••(vii)  distributing  resources  to  areas  where 
needs  are  greatest: 

•■(viii)  improving  accountability,  as  well  as 
teaching  and  learning,  by  making  assess- 
ments under  this  title  congruent  with  State 
assessment  systems;  and 

■•(ix)  providing  greater  decisionmaking  au- 
thority and  flexibility  to  schools  in  exchange 
for  greater  responsibility  for  student  per- 
formance. 

■■(3)  Where  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
information  gathered  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress,  State  evaluations, 
and  available  research  studies  in  carrying 
out  this  subsection. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  biennial 
report  summarizing  the  cumulative  findings 
to  date  of  the  assessment  to  the  President 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

••(b)  Studies  and  Data  Collection.— The 
Secretary  may  collect  such  data,  as  nec- 
essary, at  the  State,  local,  and  school  levels 
and  conduct  studies  and  evaluations,  includ- 
ing national  studies  and  evaluations,  to  as- 
sess on  an  ongoing  basis  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  this  title  and  to  report  on 
such  effectiveness  on  a  periodic  basis. 

••(c)  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  an  ongoing 
evaluation  of  the  program  under  part  A  of 
this  title  in  order  to  provide  the  public.  Con- 
gress, and  educators  involved  in  such  pro- 
gram, an  accurate  description  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  program  and  provide  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  to  improve  such 
program's  effectiveness.  Such  evaluation 
shall— 

••(1)  have  a  longitudinal  design  tracking 
cohorts  of  students  for  at  least  3  years 
which,  when  the  cohorts  are  taken  as  a 
whole,  provides  a  picture  of  such  program's 
effectiveness  over  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary grades; 

■•(2)  be  separate  and  independent  from 
State  and  local  assessments  and  evaluations 
as  required  under  this  part: 

•'(3)  utilize  the  highest  available  content 
standards  that  are  generally  accepted  as  na- 
tional in  scope; 

••(4)  provide  information  on  all  students, 
students  served  under  this  part,  and,  if  funds 
are  sufficient,  information  on  students  from 
low-income  families  and  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students:  and 

■■(5)  when  feasible,  collect,  cross-tabulate, 
and  report  data  by  sex  within  race  or  eth- 
nicity and  socioeconomic  status. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  information 
from  this  evaluation  as  part  of  the  national 
assessment  required  by  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  report  the  data  from  this  evaluation  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  at  least  as  fre- 
quently as  that  assessment. 

'•(d)(1)  In  conducting  the  National  Assess- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  and  the  National 
Evaluation  under  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  assess  the  progress  of  stu- 
dents in  grade  1.  kindergarten,  and  pre-kin- 
dergarten  on  the  basis  of  outcome  measures 
such  as  content  and  performance  standards; 

••(2)  any  assessments  of  children  in  grade  2 
shall  utilize  matrix  sampling  and  be  per- 
formance-based: and 

••(3)  any  data  collected  regarding  children 
in  grade  2  shall— 

••(A)  be  collected  at  multiple  points  in 
time: 

••(B)  not  be  used  to  stigmatize,  label,  or 
place  any  child;  and 

••(C)  be  collected  in  multiple  domains. 


••(e)  Parental  Involveme.vt,  Study,  Re- 
port AND  Dissemination.— (II  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Office  of  Education  Research 
and  Improvement,  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
identify  and  describe — 

"(A)  common  barriers  to  effective  parental 
involvement  in  the  education  of  participat- 
ing children:  and 

•■(B)  successful  local  policies  and  programs 
which  improve  parental  involvement  and  the 
performance  of  participating  children. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  complete  such  study  by  December  31. 
1995: 

••(B)  report  the  findings  of  such  study  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate:  and 

••(C)  disseminate  the  findings,  relating  to 
the  successful  local  policies  and  programs 
which  improve  parental  involvement  and  the 
performance  of  participating  children,  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

-SEC.    1602.    DE.MONSTRATIONS   OF    INNOVATIVE 
PRACnCES. 

••(a)  Demonstration  Programs  To  I.m- 
PROVE  Achievement.— ( l )  From  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
1002(7)(B),  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  other  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  organizations,  public/private  part- 
nerships involving  business  and  industry  or- 
ganizations, and  consortia  of  such  bodies  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  that  show 
the  most  promise  of  enabling  children  served 
under  this  title  to  meet  challenging  State 
standards.  Such  projects  shall  include  prom- 
ising strategies  such  as— 

••(A)  accelerated  curricula,  the  application 
of  new  technologies  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning,  extended  learning  time,  and  a  safe 
and  enriched  full-day  environment  for  chil- 
dren to  provide  them  the  opportunity  to 
reach  high  standards: 

••(B)  integration  of  education  services  with 
each  other  and  with  health,  family,  and 
other  social  services  such  as  mentoring  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  empowerment  zones 
and  enterprise  communities; 

"(C)  effective  approaches  to  whole  school 
reform; 

•'(D)  programs  that  have  been  especially  ef- 
fective with  limited  English  proficient  chil- 
dren, migratory  children  and  other  highly 
mobile  students,  children  leaving  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
and  returning  to  school,  and  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth;  and 

"(E)  programs  that  are  built  upon  partner- 
ships developed  between  elementary  and 
middle  schools,  employers,  and  the  commu- 
nity which  emphasize  the  integration  of  high 
quality  academic  and  vocational  learning, 
stress  excellence  and  high  expectations  for 
success  in  core  academic  subjects,  instill  re- 
sponsibility, decisionmaking,  problem  solv- 
ing, interpersonal  skills,  and  other  com- 
petencies in  students,  and  make  school  rel- 
evant to  the  workplace  and  the  community, 
through  applied  and  interactive  teaching 
methodologies,  team  teaching  strategies, 
learning  opportunities  connecting  school, 
the  workplace,  and  the  community,  and  ca- 
reer exploration,  awareness,  and  career  guid- 
ance opportunities. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  dem- 
onstration projects  supported  under  this 
title,  using  rigorous  methodological  designs 
and  techniques,  including  control  groups  and 
random  assignment,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  produce  reliable  evidence  of  effectiveness. 

••(b)  Partnerships.— (1)  From  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  1002(7>(B)  for  any  fiscal 
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year,  the  Secretary  may.  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts,  work  in  partnership 
with  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  other  public  agencies,  and 
non-profit  organizations  to  disseminate  and 
use  the  highest  quality  research  and  knowl- 
edge about  effective  practices  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in  schools 
supported  under  this  title. 

-PART  F— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"SEC.  1601.  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  reasonably  ensure  that  there  is 
compliance  with  this  title. 

'•(b)  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Process.— 
(1)  Prior  to  publishing  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  carry  out  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administrators, 
parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  local 
boards  of  education  involved  with  the  imple-. 
mentation  and  operation  of  programs  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Such  advice  and  recommendations 
may  be  obtained  through  such  mechanisms 
as  regional  meetings  and  electronic  ex- 
changes of  information. 

••(3)  After  obtaining  such  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  prior  to  publishing  pro- 
posed regulations,  the  Secretary  shall— 

■•(A)  establish  a  negotiated  rulemaking 
process  on  a  minimum  of  4  key  issues,  in- 
cluding— 

'•(i)  schoolwide  projects; 

"(ii)  standards  and  assessment: 

"(iii)  parental  involvement;  and 

•■(iv)  professional  development; 

"(B)  select  individuals  to  participate  in 
such  process  from  among  individuals  or 
groups  which  provided  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations, with  representation  from  all 
geographic  regions;  and 

"(C)  prepare  a  draft  of  proposed  policy  op- 
tions that  shall  be  provided  to  the  individ- 
uals selected  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  not  less  than  45  days  prior  to 
the  first  meeting  under  such  process. 

"(4)  Such  process— 

"(A)  shall  be  conducted  in  a  timely  manner 
to  ensure  that  final  regulations  are  issued  by 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  240-day  pe- 
riod required  by  section  437  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act; 

••(B)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  but  shall  otherwise 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  Negotiated  Rule- 
making Act  of  1990  (5  U.S.C.  561  et  seq.). 

•■(5)  In  an  emergency  situation  in  which 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  title  must  be  is- 
sued with  a  very  limited  time  to  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  proposed  regulations  without  following 
such  process  but  shall,  immediately  there- 
after and  prior  to  issuing  final  regulations, 
conduct  regional  meetings  to  review  such 
proposed  regulations. 

'•(c)  Special  Rule.— Funds  made  available 
under  section  1002(7)  may  not  be  released  by 
the  Secretary  for  expenditure  until  such 
time  as  final  regulations  to  carry  out  part  A 
are  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Limitation. — Regulations  to  carry  out 
this  part  may  not  require  local  programs  to 
follow  a  particular  instructional  model,  such 
as  the  provision  of  services  outside  the  regu- 
lar classroom  or  school  program. 

•^EC.  1602.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE, 
AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Program  Assistance  Manual.— The 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  6  months 
after   the    publication    of   final    regulations 


under  this  title,  prepare  and  distribute  to 
State  educational  agencies.  State  agencies 
operating  programs  under  parts  C  and  D.  and 
local  educational  agencies,  and  shall  make 
available  to  parents  and  other  interested  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  agencies,  a 
manual  for  this  title  to — 

"(1)  assist  such  agencies  in — 

"(A)  enhancing  the  quality,  increasing  the 
depth,  or  broadening  the  scope  of  activities 
for  programs  under  this  title; 

"(B)  applying  for  program  funds  under  this 
title;  and 

••(C)  meeting  the  program  objectives  under 
this  title; 

"(2)  assist  State  educational  agencies  in 
achieving  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  programs  funded  under  this  title; 

■•(3)  assist  parents  to  become  involved  in 
the  planning  for,  and  implementation  and 
evaluation  of,  programs  and  projects  under 
this  title;  and 

••(4)  ensure  that  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  including  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Secretary  and  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  Department 
charged  with  auditing  programs  carried  on 
under  this  title,  uniformly  interpret,  apply, 
and  enforce  requirements  under  this  title 
throughout  the  United  States. 

••(b)  Contents  of  Policy  Manual.— The 
policy  manual  shall,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  title,  contain 
descriptions,  statements,  procedural  and 
substantive  rules,  opinions,  policy  state- 
ments and  interpretations  and  indices  to  and 
amendments  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  particu- 
lar, whether  or  not  such  items  are  required 
under  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  be  published  or  made  available.  The 
manual  shall  include — 

••(1)  a  statement  of  the  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
title,  including  such  requirements  contained 
in  this  title,  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  other  applicable  statutes,  and  reg- 
ulations issued  under  the  authority  of  such 
statutes; 

••(2)  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  each 
requirement  and  its  interrelationship  with 
other  applicable  requirements;  and 

"(3)  model  forms  and  instructions  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  at  their  discre- 
tion, including,  application  forms,  applica- 
tion review  checklists,  and  instruments  for 
monitoring  programs  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Response  to  Inquiries.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  respond  with  written  guidance 
not  more  than  90  days  after  any  written  re- 
quest (return  receipt  requested)  from  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency  regarding  a  pol- 
icy, question,  or  interpretation  under  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  a  request  from  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  agency  is  required 
to  address  its  request  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  first. 

"SEC.  1603.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

■■(a)  Rulemaking.— (1)  Each  State  that  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  title  shall— 

"(A)  ensure  that  any  State  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  relating  to  this  title  con- 
form to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  provide 
any  such  proposed  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  to  the  Committee  of  Practitioners 
for  their  review  and  comment; 

"(B)  minimize  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  to  which  their  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  are  subject;  and 

"(C)  identify  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
policy  as  a  State-imposed  requirement. 

••(2)  State  rules,  regulations,  and  policies 
under  this  title  shall  support  and  facilitate 
local    educational    agency    and    school-level 


systemic  reform  designed  to  enable  all  chil- 
dren to  meet  the  State's  standards. 

"(b)  Committee  of  PRAcrriTioNERs.- (D 
Each  State  educational  agency  shall  create  a 
State  committee  of  practitioners  to  advise 
the  State  in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title. 

•'(2)  Each  such  committee  shall  include — 

"(A)  as  a  majority  of  its  members,  rep- 
resentatives from  local  educational  agencies; 

"(B)  administrators; 

"(C)  teachers,  including  vocational  edu- 
cators; 

•■(D)  parents; 

'•(E)  members  of  local  boards  of  education; 

"(F)  representatives  of  private  school  chil- 
dren; and 

"(G)  counselors. 

"(3)  The  duties  of  the  committee  shall  in- 
clude a  review,  prior  to  publication,  of  any 
proposed  or  final  State  rule  or  regulation 
pursuant  to  this  title.  In  an  emergency  situ- 
ation where  such  rule  or  regulation  must  be 
issued  within  a  very  limited  time  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  the  State  educational 
agency  may  issue  a  regulation  without  prior 
consultation,  but  shall  immediately  there- 
after convene  the  State  committee  of  practi- 
tioners to  review  the  emergency  regulation 
prior  to  issuance  in  final  form. 

"(c)  Payment  For  State  administra- 
tion.— Each  State  may  reserve  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under 
this  title  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  one  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  section  1002(a)  and  (c)  through  (O;  or 

"(2)  $325,000.  or  $50,000  in  the  case  of  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau  (until 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  takes  ef- 
fect). 

TITLE  II— IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND 

LEARNING 

"PART  A— DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

"SEC.  2101.  FINDINGS. 

••The  Congress  finds  that — 

••(1)  reaching  the  National  Education  Goals 
requires  a  comprehensive  educational  reform 
strategy  that  involves  parents,  schools,  gov- 
ernment, communities,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  at  all  levels; 

"(2)  a  crucial  component  of  the  strategy 
for  achieving  these  goals  is  ensuring, 
through  sustained  and  intensive  high-quality 
professional  development,  and  through  the 
development  and  adoption  of  high  quality 
curriculum,  that  all  teachers  are  capable  of 
providing  challenging  learning  experiences 
in  the  core  academic  subjects  for  their  stu- 
dents; 

"(3)  decisionmaking  as  to  what  activities  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  should  un- 
dertake to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
are  best  made  by  individuals  in  the  schools 
closest  to  the  classroom  and  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  needs  of  schools  and  stu- 
dents; 

"(4)  the  potential  positive  impact  of  high- 
quality  professional  development  is  under- 
scored by  recent  research  findings  that — 

"(A)  professional  development  must  be  fo- 
cused on  teaching  and  learning  in  order  to 
change  the  opportunities  of  all  students  to 
achieve  higher  standards;  and 

"(B)  effective  professional  development  fo- 
cuses on  discipline-based  knowledge  and  sub- 
ject-specific pedagogical  skills,  involves 
teams  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  a 
school  and,  through  professional  networks  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  is  interactive 
and  collaborative,  motivates  by  its  intrinsic 
content  and  relationship  to  practice,  builds 


on  experience  and  learning-by-doing,  and  be- 
comes incorporated  into  the  everyday  life  of 
the  school; 

••(5)  engaging  teachers  in  the  development 
of  high  quality  curricula  is  a  powerful  pro- 
fessional development  activity  that  im- 
proves teaching  and  learning; 

••(6)  special  attention  must  be  given  in  pro- 
fessional development  activities  to  ensure 
that  education  professionals  are  knowledge- 
able of.  and  make  use  of,  strategies  for  serv- 
ing populations  that  historically  have  lacked 
access  to  equal  opportunities  for  advanced 
learning  and  career  advancement; 

"(7)  States  and  local  educational  agencies 
also  need  to  engage  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  curricula  that  are 
aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards  in  order  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  and  ensure  that  stu- 
dents achieve  the  State  standards; 

••(8)  professional  development  is  often  a 
victim  of  budget  reductions  in  fiscally  dif- 
ficult times  and  curricula  development  is  al- 
most nonexistent  in  many  State  and  local 
school  systems;  and 

••(9)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  vital 
role  in  helping  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  make  sustained  and  intensive 
high-quality  professional  development  in  the 
core  academic  subjects  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation system  and  in  providing  assistance  to 
such  agencies  to  engage  teachers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  high  quality  curricula  that  are 
aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards. 
"SEC.  2102.  PURPOSES. 

"The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to  provide 
assistance  to  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  teacher  education  programs  so 
that  such  agencies  can  determine  how  best 
to  improve  the  teaching  and  learning  of  all 
students  through- 

•'(1)  helping  to  ensure  that  teachers,  other 
staff,  and  administrators  have  access  to  sus- 
tained and  intensive  high-quality  profes- 
sional development  that  is  aligned  to  chal- 
lenging State  content  and  performance 
standards  in  the  CORE  academic  subjects 
and  that— 

"(A)  is  tied  to  challenging  State  and  local 
curriculum  content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

"(B)  reflects  recent  research  on  teaching 
and  learning; 

•'(C)  incorporates  effective  strategies,  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  practices  for  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  diverse  students,  in- 
cluding females,  minorities,  individuals  with 
disabilities.  limited-English  proficient  indi- 
viduals, and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging performance  standards.". 

"(D)  includes  strong  academic  content  and 
pedagogical  components; 

"(E)  is  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration 
to  have  a  positive  and  lasting  impact  on  the 
teacher's  performance  in  the  classroom;  and 

"(F)  is  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
school  and  creates  an  orientation  toward 
continuous  improvement  throughout  the 
school;  and 

"(2)  assisting  States  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  engage  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  curriculum  that  is 
aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards. 

,"SEC.  2103.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; ALLOCA-nON  BETWEEN  SUB- 
PARTS. 

"(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part. 


there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  fiscal  year  1995,  1996,  1997.  1998.  and 
1999. 

"(b)  Allocation  Between  Subparts.— Of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  use— 
••(1)5  percent  to  carry  out  subpart  1;  and 
••(2)  95  percent  to  carry  out  subpart  2. 
"Subpart  1 — Federal  Activities 
"SEC.  2111.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  and  enter 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
with,  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  State  agencies  for  higher 
education,  educational  service  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  other  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  to — 

"(1)  support  activities  of  national  signifi- 
cance that  will  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  high-quality 
professional  development  activities  in  the 
core  academic  subject  areas: 

"(2)  support  the  development  of  challeng- 
ing curriculum  that  is  aligned  with  State  or 
local  content  and  performance  standards; 

"(3)  evaluate  activities  carried  out  under 
this  subpart  and  under  subpart  2. 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Agencies.— 
In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  entities. 

"SEC.  2112.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES. 

"(a)  Activities.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  subpart — 

"(1)  to  provide  seed  money  to  eligible  enti- 
ties to  develop  their  capacity  to  offer  sus- 
tained and  intensive  high-quality  profes- 
sional development: 

"(2)  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology  education  ma- 
terials which  shall  be  administered  as  an  ad- 
junct clearinghouse  of  the  ERIC  system  of 
clearinghouses  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement: 

"(3)  to  support  consortia  of  educational 
agencies  and  organizations  in  disseminating 
information  and  providing  assistance  regard- 
ing curricula,  teaching  methods,  and  assess- 
ment tools  that  support  national  or  State 
content  standards  in  mathematics  and 
science;  and 

"(4)  the  evaluation  of  programs  under  this 
subpart  and  under  subpart  2. 

"(b)  clearinghouses.— The  Secretary  may 
use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part^- 

"(1)  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  national  clearinghouses  for  core  academic 
subjects  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
needed  and  which  shall  be  administered  as 
adjunct  clearinghouses  of  the  ERIC  system 
of  clearinghouses  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement; 

■•(2)  to  provide  grants  to  entities  to  develop 
high  quality  curricula  that  are  aligned  with 
voluntary  national  or  State  content  stand- 
ards; 

"(3)  to  sponsor  institutes  that  provide 
teachers  and  administrators  with  profes- 
sional development  that  is  based  on  strong 
and  integrated  disciplinary  content  and  ped- 
agogical components: 

"(4)  for  efforts  to  train  teachers  in  the  in- 
novative uses  and  applications  of  technology 
to  enhance  student  learning; 

"(5)  to  encourage  the  development  of  local 
and  national  professional  networks  of  edu- 
cators: 
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■■(6)  to  disseminate  standards  in  the  core 
academic  subjects,  including  information  on 
voluntary  national  content  and  performance 
standards  and  related  models  of  high-quality 
professional  development; 

'■(7)  for  efforts  to  train  teachers  in  innova- 
tive uses  of  applied  learning  strategies  such 
as  service  learning; 

"(8)  to  disseminate  models  of  high-quality 
professional  development  activities  that 
train  educators  in  strategies,  techniques, 
methods,  and  practices  for  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  historically  underserved 
populations,  including  females,  minorities, 
individuals  with  disabilities.  limited-English 
proficient  individuals,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  all  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  challenging  performance  standards; 
and 

■•(9)  to  promote  the  transferability  of  li- 
censure and  certification  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators among  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions. 

•'(c)  Allocation.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
each  program,  project,  and  activity  con- 
tained in  such  subsection  receives  an  alloca- 
tion that  is  no  less  than  the  amount  that 
each  such  program,  project,  or  activity  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1994. 

"Subpart  2— SUte  and  Local  Activities 
"SEC.  2121.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  learning 
through  sustained  and  intensive  high-quality 
professional  development  activities  in  the 
core  academic  subjects  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  the  development  by  teachers 
and  others  of  high-quality  curricula  that  are 
aligrned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards. 

"SEC.  2122.  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Reservation  of  Funds.— From  the 
amount  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
part for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(1)  reserve  one  half  of  one  percent  for  the 
outlying  areas,  to  be  distributed  among 
them  on  the  basis  of  relative  need,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and 

"(2)  reserve  one  half  of  one  percent  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  programs  under 
this  subpart  for  professional  development  ac- 
tivities for  teachers,  other  staff,  and  admin- 
istrators in  schools  operated  or  funded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"(b)  State  Allotments.— The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  the  remaining  amount  to  each 
of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
follows,  except  that  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  such  re- 
maining amount: 

••(1)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
such  jurisdictions  on  the  basis  of  their  rel- 
ative populations  of  individuals  aged  5 
through  17,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data. 

"(2)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
such  jurisdictions  in  accordance  with  the  rel- 
ative amounts  such  jurisdictions  received 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Reallocation.— If  any  jurisdiction 
does  not  apply  for  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  reallocate  such  amount  to  the  remain- 
ing jurisdictions  in  accordance  with  such 
subsection. 
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-SEC.  2123.  WITHIN-STATE  ALLOCATIONS. 

■(a)  Reservations.— Of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  State  under  this  subpart  for  a  fis- 
cal year— 

'•(1)  not  more  than  5  percent  shall  be  used 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  agency  for  higher  education; 

"(2)  not  more  than  5  percent  may  be  used 
for  State-level  activities,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 2125:  and 

"(3)  of  the  remaining  amounts— 

"(A)  87  percent  shall  be  distributed  to  local 
educational  agencies,  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2129.  as  follows: 

"(i)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  relative  en- 
rollments in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
schools  within  their  boundaries. 

••(ii)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amount  such  agencies  received  under  part  A 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(B)  13  percent  shall  be  used  for  competi- 
tive grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  described  in  section  2129. 

•■(b)  Limitation.— 

••(1)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  any  local  educational  agency 
that  receives  an  allocation  of  less  than 
SIO.OOO  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  services  under  this  subpart, 
form  a  consortium  with  at  least  1  other  local 
educational  agency  or  institution  of  higher 
education  receiving  assistance  under  this 
section. 

•■(2)  Waiver.— The  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  waive  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy that  demonstrates  that  the  amount  of  its 
allocation  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  program 
of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  be  ef- 
fective. In  granting  waivers  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall — 

"(A)  give  special  consideration  to  local 
educational  agencies  serving  rural  areas:  and 

"(B)  consider  cash  or  in-kind  contributions 
provided  from  State  or  local  sources  that 
may  be  combined  with  the  local  educational 
agency's  allocation  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing services  under  this  part. 
"SEC.  2124.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)  Applications  Required.— Each  State 
educational  agency  that  wishes  to  receive  its 
allotment  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

•■(b)  St.ate  Plan  To  Improve  Teaching  and 
Learning— (1)  Each  application  under  this 
section  shall  include  a  State  plan  that^ 

■■(A)  is  integrated  with  the  State's  plan,  ei- 
ther approved  or  being  developed,  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 
and  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  section 
that  are  not  already  addressed  by  that  State 
plan:  or 

••(B)  if  the  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan,  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans 
under  this  Act  and  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

••(2)  Each  such  plan  shall  also— 

••(A)  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  agency  for  higher  education,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  schools  of  edu- 
cation, and  with  the  extensive  participation 
of  teachers  and  administrators  and  members 
of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  improving 
education  in  the  State  and  show  the  role  of 
each  in  implementation: 


'•(B)  be  designed  to  give  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  the  State  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  provide  all  students  the  opportunity 
to  meet  challenging  State  performance 
standards: 

••(C)  include  an  assessment  of  State  and 
local  needs  for  professional  development  and 
for  the  development  of  curricula  that  are 
aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards: 

•■(D)  include  a  description  of  how  the  plan 
has  assessed  the  needs  of  local  education 
agencies  serving  rural  areas,  and  what  ac- 
tions are  planned  to  meet  those  needs: 

••(E)  include  a  description  of  how  the  plan 
has  maintained  funding  for  professional  de- 
velopment activities  in  mathematics  and 
science  education: 

'•(F)  include  a  description  of  how  the  ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  subpart  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  teachers  in  schools  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this 
Act: 

'•(G)  a  description  of  how  programs  in  all 
core  academic  subjects,  but  especially  in 
mathematics  and  science,  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  greater  access  to,  and  par- 
ticipation in,  such  disciplines  by  students 
from  historically  underrepresented  groups, 
including  females,  minorities,  individuals 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  the  disabled, 
by  incorporating  pedagogical  strategies  and 
techniques  which  meet  their  educational 
need: 

•'(H)  if  the  State's  needs  assessment  under 
subsection  (C)  demonstrates  a  need  for  pro- 
fessional development,  describe  how  the 
State  will — 

■■(i)  work  with  teachers,  including  teachers 
in  schools  receiving  assistance  under  part  A 
of  title  I  of  this  Act,  administrators,  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  ensure  that  they 
develop  the  capacity  to  support  sustained 
and  intensive,  high-quality  professional  de- 
velopment programs  in  all  the  core  academic 
subject  areas,  but  especially  in  mathematics 
and  science: 

■(ii)  take  specific  steps  to  review  and,  if 
necessary,  reform  State  requirements  for  li- 
censure of  teachers  and  administrators,  in- 
cluding certification  and  recertification,  to 
align  such  requirements  with  challenging 
State  content  and  performance  standards: 
and 

"(iii)  address  the  need  for  improving  teach- 
ing and  learning  through  teacher  develop- 
ment beginning  with  recruitment,  pre-serv- 
ice,  and  induction,  and  continuing  through- 
out the  professional  teaching  career:  and 

••(I)  if  the  State's  needs  assessment  under 
subparagraph  (C)  demonstrates  a  need  for 
curricula  development,  describe — 

"(i)  a  strategy  for  engaging  teachers  in  the 
development  of  curricula  that  are  aligned 
with  State  or  local  content  and  performance 
standards:  and 

■■(ii)  how  the  State  will  also  work  with  ad- 
ministrators, parents,  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  other  members  of  the  community 
in  developing  high  quality  curricula  that  are 
aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and  per- 
formance standards. 

"(c)  Additional  Material.— Each  State 
application  shall  also  include — 

■■(1)  a  description  of  how  the  activities 
funded  under  this  subpart  will  be  coordi- 
nated, as  appropriate,  with— 

■•(A)  other  activities  conducted  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  especially  activities  supported 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act: 

••(B)  State  and  local  funds: 

••(C)  resources  from  business  and  industry: 
and 


"(D)  funds  from  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Energy,  and 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities:  and 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  to  be 
sponsored  under  the  State-level  activities 
and  the  higher  education  components  of  its 
program  under  this  subpart. 

•'(d)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  ap- 
proval.—(1)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
application  of  a  State  educational  agency  if 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
holds  reasonable  promise  of  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

••(2)  In  reviewing  applications,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  the  advice  of  non-Federal 
experts  on  education  in  the  core  academic 
subjects  and  on  teacher  education,  including 
teachers  and  administrators. 
-SEC.  2125,  STATE-LEVEL  ACTIVITIES. 

"(a)  ACTIVITIES.— Each  State  may  use 
funds  reserved  under  section  2123(a)(2)  to 
carry  out  activities  referred  to  in  section 
2124(b).  such  as— 

••(1)  reviewing  and  reforming  State  re- 
quirements for  teacher  and  administrator  li- 
censure, including  certification  and  recertifi- 
cation, to  align  such  requirements  with  the 
State's  content  standards  and  ensure  that 
teachers  and  administrators  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  help  students 
meet  challenging  State  performance  stand- 
ards: 

"(2)  developing  performance  assessments 
and  peer  review  procedures,  as  well  as  other 
methods,  for  licensing  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators; 

"(3)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  espe- 
cially schools  and  local  educational  agencies 
that  receive  assistance  under  part  A  of  title 
I  of  this  Act.  to  help  such  schools  and  agen- 
cies provide  effective  professional  develop- 
ment in  the  core  academic  subjects  and  de- 
velop high  quality  curricula: 

"(4)  developing  or  supporting  professional 
development  networks,  either  within  a  State 
or  in  a  regional  consortium  of  States,  that 
provide  a  forum  for  interaction  among  teach- 
ers and  that  allow  exchange  of  information 
on  advances  in  content  assessment  and  peda- 
gogy; 

•■(5)  supporting  partnerships  between 
.schools,  consortia  of  schools,  or  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  but  not  limited  to 
schools  of  education,  which  would  encourage 
teachers  to  participate  in  intensive,  ongoing 
professional  development  programs,  both 
academic  and  pedagogical,  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  to  encourage  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  studying 
to  become  teachers  to  have  direct,  practical 
experience  at  the  schools: 

■■(6)  enhancing  the  effective  use  of  edu- 
cational technology  as  an  instructional  tool 
for  increasing  student  understanding  of  the 
core  academic  subject  areas  including — 

■■(A)  efforts  to  train  teachers  in  the  inno- 
vative uses  and  application  of  instructional 
technology: 

••(B)  utilizing  and  strengthening  existing 
telecommunications  infrastructure  dedi- 
cated to  educational  purposes:  and 

■•(C)  efforts  to  train  teachers  in  methods 
for  achieving  gender  equity  both  in  access  to 
and  teaching  practices  used  in  the  applica- 
tion of  educational  technology; 

••(7)  providing  incentives  for  teachers  to  be 
involved  in  curriculum  development  and 
technical  assistance  processes  for  teachers 
and  students; 


'•(8)  professional  development  enabling 
teachers  and  other  school  staff  to  ensure 
that  girls,  young  women,  minorities,  limited 
English  proficient  students,  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
challenging  State  performance  standards  in 
the  core  academic  subjects  by,  for  example, 
encouraging  girls,  young  women,  and  minori- 
ties to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  science: 

•■(9)  designing  professional  development  ac- 
tivities that  increase  the  numbers  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  and  other  underrepresented 
groups  in  the  teaching  force  in  the  core  sub- 
jects: and 

■•(10)  developing  high  quality  curriculum 
that  is  aligned  with  State  or  local  content 
and  performance  standards. 

■•(b)  Alternative  Methods.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
State  from  implementing  alternative  meth- 
ods of  teacher  certification. 

"SEC.  2126.  LOCAL  PLAN  AND  APPLICA^nON  FOR 
IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND  LEARN- 
ING. 

••(a)  Local  application.— (l)  Each  local 
educational  agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an 
application  (singly  or  as  a  consortia  as  de- 
scribed in  section  2123(b))  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  at  such  time  as  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  require,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  every  3rd  year. 

••(2)  If  the  local  educational  agency  has  an 
application  approved  by  the  State  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act, 
the  application  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  a  component  of  (or,  if  necessary,  an  ad- 
dendum to)  its  Goals  2000  application. 

••(3)  A  local  education  agency  shall  set  spe- 
cific performance  indicators  for  improving 
teaching  and  learning  through  professional 
development  and  curriculum  development. 

••(4)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit, as  part  of  its  application,  the  results  of 
the  needs  assessment  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b),  and  the  local  educational  agency 
plan  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c). 

"(b)  Needs  Assessment.— (D  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subpart  shall  include  in 
its  application  an  assessment  of  such  agen- 
cy's need  for  professional  development,  for 
the  development  of  high  quality  curricula 
that  are  aligned  with  State  or  local  content 
and  performance  standards. 

••(2)  Such  needs  assessment  shall  be  carried 
out  with  the  involvement  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing teachers  in  schools  receiving  assistance 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
take  into  account  what  activities  need  to  be 
conducted  in  order  to  give  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators the  means,  including  the 
knowledge  and  skills,  to  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  challenging 
State  or  local  performance  standards. 

••(c)  Plan  Development.- (D  The  plan  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  be  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  by  teachers  from  the  core  academic  dis- 
ciplines. 

•■(2)  Such  teachers  shall  also  be  representa- 
tive of  the  grade  spans  within  schools  to  be 
served  and  of  schools  which  receive  assist- 
ance under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

••(3)  Based  on  the  needs  assessment  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b),  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  plan  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing— 

■■(A)  a  description  of  the  local  educational 
agency's  strategy  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning  in  every  school: 
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■■(B)  a  description  of  how  the  plan  contrib- 
utes to  the  local  educational  agency's  over- 
all efforts  for  school  reform  and  educational 
improvement: 

■■(C)  a  description  of  the  activities  the 
local  educational  agency  intends  to  under- 
take under  this  subpart  consistent  with  such 
agency's  needs  assessment  conducted  under 
subsection  (b); 

"(D)  a  description  of  how  the  plan  has 
maintained  funding  for  professional  develop- 
ment activities  in  mathematics  and  science 
education; 

•'(E)  a  description  of  how  the  activities 
funded  under  this  section  will  address  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  schools  receiving  assist- 
ance under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act: 

••(F)  a  description  of  how  programs  in  all 
core  academic  subjects,  but  especially  in 
mathematics  and  science,  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  greater  access  to,  and  par- 
ticipation in.  such  disciplines  by  students 
from  historically  underrepresented  groups, 
including  females,  minorities,  individuals 
with  limited-English  proficiency,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  the  disabled, 
by  incorporating  pedagogical  strategies  and 
techniques  which  meet  their  educational 
need: 

••(G)  an  assurance  that  the  activities  con- 
ducted with  funds  received  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  assessed  at  least  every  3  years 
using  the  performance  indicators; 

•■(H)  a  description  of  how  the  program 
funded  under  this  subpart  will  be  coordi- 
nated, as  appropriate,  with— 

■•(i)  activities  conducted  under  section  2130 
and  other  services  of  institutions  of  higher 
education; 

■■(ii)  similar  State  and  local  activities: 

■■(iii)  resources  provided  under  part  A  of 
title  I  and  other  parts  of  this  Act,  particu- 
larly part  B  of  this  title: 

■•(iv)  resources  from  business,  industry, 
private  nonprofit  organizations  (including 
museums,  libraries,  educational  television 
stations,  community-based  organizations, 
professional  organizations  and  associations 
specializing  in,  or  with  a  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise in  the  core  academic  disciplines): 

'•(v)  funds  or  programming  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts: 
and 

••(vi)  an  identification  of  funding  that  will 
provide  the  local  educational  agency's  con- 
tribution under  section  2127. 
-SEC.  2127.  LOCAL  COST  SHARING. 

"(a)  In  General. — Each  local  educational 
agency  shall  bear  not  less  than  33  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  carried  out  under 
this  subpart,  but  not  including  the  cost  of 
services  provided  to  private  schoolteachers. 

'•(b)  Available  Resources  for  Cost-Shar- 
ing.—A  local  educational  agency  may  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  through 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

••(1)  Cash  expenditures  from  non-Federal 
sources,  including  private  contributions,  di- 
rected toward  professional  development  and 
curriculum  development  activities. 

••(2)  Release  time  for  teachers  participat- 
ing in  professional  development  or  curricula 
development  funded  under  this  subpart. 

■•(3)  Funds  received  under  one  or  more  of 
the  following  programs,  if  used  for  profes- 
sional development  or  curricula  development 
activities  consistent  with  this  subpart  and 
consistent  with  the  statutes  under  which 
such  funds  are  provided,  then  such  funds 
must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  students  and 
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teachers  in  the  schools  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  served  with  such  funds: 

'■(A)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

•■(B)  The  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

••(C)  The  bilingual  education  program 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act. 

■■(D)  The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Pro- 
gram under  title  III  of  this  Act. 

"(E)  Title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

••(F)  Programs  that  are  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  that  are  administered  by 
other  agencies,  including  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  State  educational  agen- 
cy may  approve  an  application  which  has  not 
fully  met  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
and  waive  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
if  a  local  educational  agency  can  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  due  to  economic 
hardship  and  that  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements would  preclude  its  partici[>ation 
in  the  program. 

-SEC.  2128,  ALLOWABLE  ACTIVmES. 

■•(a)  Authorized  activities.— Each  local 
educational  agency  and  school  that  receives 
funds  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such  funds 
for  activities  that  give  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators the  knowledge  and  skills  to  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  meet  chal- 
lenging State  or  local  content  and  perform- 
ance standards.  Funds  received  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  this  subpart  only 
shall  be  used  for  the  activities  specified 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

■(b)  Professional  Development— If  a 
needs  assessment  conducted  under  section 
2126(b)  determines  that  funds  under  this  sub- 
part should  be  used  to  provide  professional 
development  in  the  core  academic  subjects 
for  teachers  and  other  school  staff,  the  local 
educational  agency  shall  use  such  funds  for 
professional  development  for  teachers  and 
other  staff  to  support  teaching  consistent 
with  State,  or  local  content  standards,  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
such  activities  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  activities  under  section  2129: 

••(1)  Professional  development  activities 
funded  under  this  subpart  shall— 

■■(A)  be  tied  to  challenging  State  or  local 
content  and  student  performance  standards: 

••(B)  reflect  recent  research  on  teaching 
and  learning: 

'■(C)  incorporate  effective  strategies,  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  practices  for  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  diverse  students,  in- 
cluding females,  minorities,  individuals  with 
disabilities,  limited-English  proficient  indi- 
viduals, and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  chal- 
lenging p)erformance  standards: 

••(D)  include  strong  academic  content  and 
pedagogical  components: 

••(E)  be  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration 
to  have  a  positive  and  lasting  impact  on  the 
teacher's  performance  in  the  classroom:  and 

"(F)  be  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
school  and  create  an  orientation  toward  con- 
tinuous improvement  throughout  the  school. 

••(2)  Funds  under  this  subpart  may  be  used 
for  professional  development  activities  such 
as— 

"(A)  professional  development  for  teams  of 
teachers,  administrators,  or  other  staff  from 
individual  schools,  to  support  teaching  con- 
sistent with  State  or  local  content  stand- 
ards; 
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••(B)  support  and  time  for  teachers  and 
other  school  staff  to  participate  in  profes- 
sional development  in  the  core  subjects  of- 
fered through  professional  associations,  uni- 
versities, community-based  organizations, 
and  other  providers  including  museums  and 
educational  partnership  organizations: 

■•(C)  activities  that  provide  foUowup  for 
teachers  who  have  participated  in  profes- 
sional development  activities  that  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  knowledge  and  skills 
learned  by  the  teacher  are  implemented  in 
the  classroom; 

••(D)  support  for  partnerships  between 
schools,  consortia  of  schools,  or  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  but  not  limited  to 
schools  of  education,  which  would  encourage 
teachers  to  participate  in  intensive,  ongoing 
professional  development  programs,  both 
academic  and  pedagogical,  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  to  encourage  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  studying 
to  become  teachers  to  have  direct,  practical 
experience  at  the  schools; 

••(E)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
local  professional  networks  that  provide  a 
forum  for  interaction  among  teachers  and 
that  allow  exchange  of  information  on  ad- 
vances in  content  and  pedagogy; 

••(F)  activities  to  prepare  teachers  in  the 
effective  use  of  educational  technology  as  an 
instructional  tool  for  increasing  student  un- 
derstanding of  the  core  academic  subject 
areas; 

"(G)  activities  to  enable  teachers  to  ensure 
that  girls,  young  women,  minorities.  lim- 
ited-English proficient  students,  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  challenging  State  performance  standards 
in  the  core  academic  subjects; 

•'(H)  professional  development  and  recruit- 
ment activities  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  minorities,  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, and  females  teaching  in  the  core 
academic  subject  in  which  they  are  under- 
represe^ted^ 

••(I)  other  sustained  and  intensive  high- 
quality  professional  development  activities 
in  the  core  academic  subjects. 

'■(c)  Curriculum  Development.— (D  If  the 
needs  assessment  of  a  local  educational 
agency  determines  that  funds  under  this  sub- 
part should  be  used  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment including  the  development  of  high 
quality  standards,  assessments,  and  other 
methods  needed  to  provide  teachers  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  improve  student  achieve- 
ment, such  agency  shall  use  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  develop  high  quality  curricula  that 
is  aligned  with  State  or  local  content  and 
performance  standards. 

"(2)  Funds  may  be  used  to  purchase  the 
curriculum  materials  to  the  extent  such  ma- 
terials are  essential  components  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  plan  to  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  the  core  academic  sub- 
jects. 

"SEC.  2129.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACTIVmES. 

•'(a)  General.— <l)  The  State  agency  for 
higher  education,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  educational  agency  (if  it  is  a 
separate  agency),  shall  make  grants  to.  or 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  nonprofit  organizations  including  muse- 
ums and  educational  partnership  organiza- 
tions, which  demonstrate  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  a  local  education  agency, 
consortium  of  local  education  agencies,  or 
schools,  for— 

"(A)  professional  development  activities  in 
the  core  academic  subject  areas  that  con- 


tribute to  the  State  plan  for  professional  de- 
velopment: 

••(B)  engaging  teachers  in  the  development 
of  high-quality  curricula  that  are  aligned 
with  State  or  local  content  and  performance 
standards; 

"(C)  developing  and  providing  assistance  to 
local  education  agencies,  and  the  teachers 
and  staff  of  each  such  agency,  for  sustained, 
high-quality  professional  development  ac- 
tivities; 

"(D)  improving  teacher  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  promote  further  innova- 
tion in  teacher  education  programs  within 
an  institution  of  higher  education  and  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  education 
agencies  for  well-prepared  teachers: 

"(2)  All  such  awards  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

■•(3)  No  institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  institu- 
tion enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  local 
education  agency,  or  consortium  of  such 
agencies,  to  provide  sustained,  high-quality 
professional  development  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  each  such  agency. 

••(4)  Each  project  funded  under  this  section 
shall  involve  a  joint  effort  of  the  recipient's 
school  or  department  of  education  and  the 
schools  or  departments  in  the  specific  dis- 
ciplines in  which  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

•'(b)  Allowable  activities.- A  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  section  shall  use  those 
funds  for — 

"(1)  sustained  and  Intensive  high-quality 
professional  development  for  teams  of  teach- 
ers, or  teachers  and  administrators  from  in- 
dividual schools  or  districts; 

•■(2)  other  sustained  and  intensive  profes- 
sional development  activities  related  to 
achievement  of  the  State  plan  for  profes- 
sional development  such  as — 

"(A)  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
professional  networks  of  teachers  that  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  interaction  among  teachers 
and  that  allow  exchange  of  information  on 
advances  in  content  and  pedagogy; 

••(B)  programs  that  prepare  teachers  to  be 
effective  users  of  information  technology, 
able  to  integrate  technology  into  their  peda- 
gogy and  their  instructional  practices,  and 
able  to  enhance  their  curricular  offerings  by 
appropriate  applications  of  technology; 

••(C)  programs  that  utilize  information 
technology  to  deliver  sustained  and  inten- 
sive high  quality  professional  development 
activities  for  teachers: 

••(D)  activities  to  enable  teachers  to  ensure 
that  girls,  young  women,  minorities,  lim- 
ited-English proficient  students,  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  have  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  challenging  State  performance 
standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects: 

•'(E)  professional  development  and  recruit- 
ment activities  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  minorities,  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, and  other  underrepresented  groups 
teaching  in  the  core  academic  subjects,  par- 
ticularly in  mathematics  and  science; 

"(F)  establishment  of  professional  develoi>- 
ment  academies  of)erated  as  partnerships  be- 
tween one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  and  one  or  more  institutions  of  high- 
er education  to  provide  school-based  teacher 
training  that  provides  prospective,  novice, 
and  experienced  teachers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  under  the  guidance  of  master 
teachers  and  college  faculty  members;  and 

"(G)  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  providing  sustained  and 
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intensive  high  quality  professional  develop- 
ment activities  for  teachers. 

"Subpart  3 — General  Provisions 

-SEC.  2131.  REPORTING  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

'•(a)  States.— Each  State  that  receives 
funds  under  this  part  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  every  3  years  on  the  State's 
progress  toward  the  performance  indicator 
identified  in  its  State  plan,  as  well  as  on  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  activities 
under  this  part. 

••(b)  Local  Educational  Agencies.— Each 
local  educational  agency  that  receives  funds 
under  this  part  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
State  every  3  years  on  its  progress  toward 
the  outcome  performance  indicators  in  its 
plan. 

"(c)  Federal  Evaluation.— The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  and  activities 
funded  under  this  part. 

'•(d)  Prohibition  on  Funds  Being  Used  for 
Construction  or  Renovation.— Funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  shall  not  be  used  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  buildings, 
rooms,  or  any  other  facilities. 

•^EC.  2132.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part,  the  following  terms 
have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  'core  academic  subjects' 
means  those  subjects  listed  in  the  State  plan 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  or  under  National  Education 
Goal  Three  as  set  out  in  section  102(3)  of 
such  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'periormance  indicators' 
means  measures  of  specific  outcomes  that 
the  State  or  local  educational  agency  identi- 
fies as  assessing  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
ensuring  that  all  teachers  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  assist  their  students  to 
meet  challenging  State  standards  in  the  core 
academic  subject  areas.  Examples  of  such  in- 
dicators include— 

"(A)  the  degree  to  which  licensure  require- 
ments are  tied  to  State  standards; 

"(B)  specific  increases  in  the  number  of  el- 
ementary and  secondary  teachers  with 
strong  content  backgrounds  in  the  core  aca- 
demic subjects;  and 

"(C)  effective  strategies,  techniques,  meth- 
ods, and  practices  for  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  diverse  students,  including 
females,  minorities,  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. limited-English  proficient  individuals, 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  all  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  challenging  perform- 
ance standards. 

"(3)  The  term  'sustained  and  intensive 
high-quality  professional  development' 
means  professional  development  activities 
that— 

"(A)  are  tied  to  challenging  State  or  vol- 
untary national  content  and  performance 
standards: 

"(B)  reflect  up-to-date  research  in  teaching 
and  learning  and  include  integrated  content 
and  pedagogical  components; 

"(C)  incorporates  effective  strategies,  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  practices  for  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  diverse  students,  in- 
cluding females,  minorities,  individuals  with 
disabilities,  limited  English  proficient  indi- 
viduals, and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  assure  that  all  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  challenging 
performance  standards: 

"(D)  are  of  sufficient  intensity  and  dura- 
tion to  have  a  positive  and  l£:.sting  impact  on 
the  teacher's  performance  in  the  classroom 
or  the  administrator's  performance  on  the 
job:  and 


"(E)  recognize  teachers  as  an  important 
source  of  knowledge  that  should  inform  and 
help  shape  professional  development. 

"(4)  The  term  'local  standard'  means  chal- 
lenging content  and  performance  standards 
in  the  core  subjects  (in  addition  to  State 
content  and  performance  standards  approved 
by  the  State  for  title  I). 

"PART  B— INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  STRATEGIES 
-SEC.  2201.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  has  been  successful 
in  achieving  the  goals  of  increasing  local 
flexibility,  reducing  administrative  burden, 
providing  services  for  private  school  stu- 
dents, encouraging  innovation,  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  improvement  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs. 

"(b)  Stateme.nt  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  programs  under  this  part: 

••(1)  To  support  local  education  reform  ef- 
forts which  are  consistent  with  and  support 
statewide  reform  efforts  under  the  Goals  2000 
Educate  America  Act. 

••(2)  To  support  State  and  local  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  National  Education  Goals. 

••(3)  To  provide  funding  to  enable  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  implement 
promising  educational  reform  programs  that 
can  be  supported  by  State  and  local  sources 
of  funding  after  such  programs  are  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective. 

•■(4)  To  provide  a  continuing  source  of  in- 
novation, educational  improvement,  and 
support  for  library  services  and  instructional 
materials,  including  media  materials  and, 

••(5)  To  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  at  risk  and  high  cost  students. 

'•(c)  State  and  Local  Responsibility.— 
The  basic  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
is  within  the  State  educational  agencies,  but 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  respon- 
sibility be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  pa- 
perwork and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part  will  be  mainly  that  of 
local  educational  agencies,  school  super- 
intendents and  principals,  and  classroom 
teachers  and  supporting  personnel,  because 
they  have  the  most  direct  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  de- 
sign programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  students  in  their  own  districts. 

-SEC.  2202.  DEFINITION. 

••For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term 
"effective  schools  programs"  means  school- 
based  programs  that  may  encompass  pre- 
school through  secondary  school  levels  and 
that  have  the  objectives  of  (1)  promoting 
school-level  planning,  instructional  improve- 
ment, and  staff  development.  (2)  increasing 
the  academic  achievement  levels  of  all  chil- 
dren and  particularly  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  (3)  achieving  as  ongoing  condi- 
tions in  the  school  the  following  factors 
identified  through  effective  schools  research 
as  distinguishing  effective  from  ineffective 
schools: 

"(A)  strong  and  effective  administrative 
and  instructional  leadership  that  creates 
consensus  on  instructional  goals  and  organi- 
zational capacity  for  instructional  problem 
solving; 

••(B)  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
and  higher  order  skills; 

••(C)  a  safe  and  orderly  school  environment 
that  allows  teachers  and  pupils  to  focus  their 
energies  on  academic  achievement: 

••(D)  a  climate  of  expectation  that  vir- 
tually all  children  can  learn  under  appro- 
priate conditions;  and 


"(E)  continuous  assessment  of  students 
and  programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  in- 
struction. 

-SEC.     2203.     AUTHOREA'nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
■nONS:  DURA"nON  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  for  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999. 

"(b)  Duration  of  Assistance.— During  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1994.  and  ending. 
September  30.  1999.  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"Subpart  1 — State  and  Local  Programs 
-SEC.  2211.  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  Reservations.— From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart  in  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  to 
exceed  1  percent  for  payments  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Palau 
(until  the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  Government  of 
Palau).  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to 
be  allotted  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive needs.  ■ 

•'(b)  ALLOTMENT.— From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  school-age  population  of  all  States,  ex- 
cept that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  such 
remainder. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart: 

"(1)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17. 

"(2)  The  term  'States'  includes  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"SEC.      2212.      ALLOCATION      TO      LOCAL      EDU- 
CA'nONAL  AGENCIEa 

"(a)  Distribution  Rule.— From  the  sums 
made  available  each  year  to  carry  out  this 
part,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  dis- 
tribute not  less  than  85  percent  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  such  State  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  enrollments  in  public  and 
private,  nonprofit  schools  within  the  school 
districts  of  such  agencies,  adjusted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  provide  higher  per  pupil  alloca- 
tions to  local  educational  agencies  which 
have  the  greatest  numbers  or  percentages  of 
children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher 
than  average  cost  per  child,  such  as— 

'■(1)  children  living  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

"(2)  children  from  low-income  families, 
and 

"(3)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

"(b)  CALCUL.^•^0N  of  Enrollments.— (D 
The  calculation  of  relative  enrollments 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  that  desire  that  their 
children  participate  in  programs  or  projects 
assisted  under  this  part,  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  diminish  the  responsibility  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  contact,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  appropriate  officials  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  within  the  areas  served  by 
such  agencies  in  order  to  determine  whether 
such  schools  desire  that  their  children  par- 
ticipate in  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 


"(2)(A)  Relative  enrollments  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  adjusted,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (B).  to  provide  higher 
per  pupil  allocations  only  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  serve  the  greatest 
numbers  or  percentages  of— 

■'(i)  children  living  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

"(ii)  children  from  low-income  families,  or 

■■(iii)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  review  criteria 
submitted  by  a  State  educational  agency  for 
adjusting  allocations  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  approve  such  criteria  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  criteria  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  produce  an  adjusted 
allocation  that  reflects  the  relative  needs 
within  the  State's  local  educational  agencies 
based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(c)  Payment  of  Allocations.— 

••(1)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
section  2203  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  distribute  to  each  eli- 
gible local  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  an  application  as  required  in  sec- 
tion 2223  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)(A)  Additional  funds  resulting  from 
higher  per  pupil  allocations  provided  to  a 
local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
justed enrollments  of  children  described  in 
subsection  (a),  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  be  allocated  for  ex- 
penditures to  provide  services  for  children 
enrolled  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
schools  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  described  in  subsection  (a)  and  en- 
rolled in  such  schools  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

■'(B)  In  any  fiscal  year,  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  elects  to  allocate  such 
additional  funds  in  the  manner  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  allocate  all  addi- 
tional funds  to  schools  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  such  manner. 

"'(C)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  may  not  be  construed  to  require  any 
school  to  limit  the  use  of  such  additional 
funds  to  the  provision  of  services  to  specific 
students  or  categories  of  students. 

"Subpart  2 — State  Programs 
-SEC.  2221.  STATE  USES  OF  FU>rDS. 

"(a)  Authorized  activities.— a  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  funds  reserved  for 
State  use  under  this  section  only  for — 

"(1)  State  administration  of  programs 
under  this  section  including — 

"(A)  supervision  of  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies; 

"(B)  planning,  supervision,  and  processing 
of  State  funds:  and 

"(C)  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  this  part:  and 

"(2)  technical  assistance  and  direct  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  statewide 
education  reform  activities,  including  effec- 
tive schools  programs,  which  assist  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  targeted  as- 
sistance. 

••(b)  Limitations  and  Requirements.— Not 
more  than  25  percent  of  funds  available  for 
State  programs  under  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  State  administration 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 

-SEC.  2223.  STATE  APPUCA'nONS. 

"(a)  Application  Re(3Uirements.— Any 
State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  which— 

""(1)  designates  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy as  the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
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ministration  and  supervision  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part; 

••(2)(A)  provides  for  an  annual  submission 
of  data  on  the  use  of  funds,  the  types  of  serv- 
ices furnished,  and  the  students  served  under 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  in  fiscal  year  1998  provides  for  an  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  subpart; 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  allocation  of  such  funds 
requested  to  implement  section  2252; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
required  for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion (consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section); 

"■(5)  provides  assurance  that,  apart  from 
technical  and  advisory  assistance  and  mon- 
itoring compliance  with  this  part,  the  State 
educational  agency  has  not  exercised  and 
will  not  exercise  any  influence  in  the  deci- 
sion making  processes  of  local  educational 
agencies  as  to  the  expenditure  made  pursu- 
ant to  an  application  under  section  2233;  and 

'•(6)  contain  assurances  that  there  is  com- 
pliance with  the  specific  requirements  of 
this  part. 

"(b)  Period  of  Application.— An  applica- 
tion filed  by  the  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years, 
and  may  be  amended  annually  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  changes  without  filing  a 
new  application. 

•■(c)  Audit  Rule.— Notwithstanding  section 
1745  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  local  educational  agencies  re- 
ceiving less  than  an  average  of  $5.(X)0  each 
under  this  section  need  not  be  audited  more 
frequently  than  once  every  5  years. 

"Subpart  3 — Local  Targeted  Assistance 
Programs 
"SEC.  2231.  TARGETED  USE  OF  FIWDS. 

•■(a)  General  Rule.— Funds  allocated  for 
use  under  this  subpart  shall  be  used  by  local 
educational  agencies  for  targeted  assistance 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Targeted  Assistance.— The  targeted 
assistance  programs  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  include— 

•■(1)  technology  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  school-based  reform  programs,  in- 
cluding professional  development  to  assist 
teachers  and  other  school  officials  regarding 
how  to  use  effectively  such  equipment  and 
software; 

"(2)  instructional  and  educational  mate- 
rials, assessments,  and  library  services  and 
materials  (including  media  materials)  tied  to 
high  academic  standards  and  which  are  part 
of  an  overall  education  reform  program; 

■'(3)  promising  education  reform  projects, 
including  effective  schools  and  21st  Century 
Learning  Center  school  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  subpart  4;  and 

"(4)  computer  hardware  and  software  pur- 
chased  under   this  section   should   be   used 
only  for  instructional  purposes. 
-SEC.  2232.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY. 

"In  order  to  conduct  the  activities  author- 
ized by  this  part,  each  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  funds  reserved  for 
this  part  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  libraries, 
museums  ,  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. 
"SEC.  2233.  LOCAL  APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)    CONTENTS    OF    APPLICATION.— A     local 

educational  agency  or  consortia  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  may  receive  an  allocation 
of  funds  under  this  subpart  for  any  year  for 


which  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
State  educational  agency  and  such  applica- 
tion is  certified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  State  educational  agency 
shall  certify  any  such  application  if  such  ap- 
plication— 

"(1)(A)  sets  forth  the  planned  allocation  of 
funds  among  targeted  assistance  programs 
described  in  section  2231  of  this  part  and  de- 
scribes the  programs,  projects  and  activities 
designed  to  carry  out  such  targeted  assist- 
ance which  it  intends  to  support,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  selection  of  such  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities;  and 

"(B)  sets  forth  the  allocation  of  such  funds 
required  to  implement  section  2252; 

"(2)  describes  how  assistance  under  this 
section  will  contribute  to  meeting  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  improving  stu- 
dent achievement  or  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  students; 

"(3)  provides  assurances  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  including 
the  participation  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  schools  in  accordance  with 
section ; 

"(4)  agrees  to  keep  such  records,  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  as  may  reasonably  be  re- 
quired for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion, concession  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  State  agency  under  this  part;  and 

"(5)  provides  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  assistance  authorized  by  this  part,  and  in 
the  design,  planning  and  implementation  of 
such  programs,  for  systematic  consultation 
with  parents  of  children  attending  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  area 
served  b.v  the  local  education  agency,  with 
teachers  and  administrative  personnel  in 
such  schools,  and  with  other  groups  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  this  section  (such 
as  librarians,  school  counselors,  and  other 
pupil  services  personnel)  as  may  be  consid- 
ered appropriate  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(b)  Period  of  Application.— An  applica- 
tion filed  by  a  local  educational  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  3  fiscal  years,  may  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  programs  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  and  may  be  amended  annually  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  changes  without 
filing  a  new  application. 

"(c)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Subject    to    the   limitations   and   re- 
quirements of  this  part,  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  have  complete  discretion  in  de- 
termining how  funds  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  divided  among  the  areas  of  targeted  as- 
sistance.   In    exercising    such    discretion,    a 
local  educational  agency  shall  ensure  that 
expenditures   under   this  subpart  carry   out 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart  and  are  used  to 
meet    the    educational     needs    within     the 
schools  of  such  local  educational  agency. 
"Subpart  4 — 21st  Century  Community 
Learning  Centers 
"SEC.  2241.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  there  are  influences  outside  of  school 
which  affect  the  ability  of  a  child  to  achieve 
academically  and  schools  are  in  a  unique  po- 
sition to  identify  student  and  family  needs 
to  coordinate  programs; 

"(2)  access  to  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams can  assist  children  and  their  families 
to  improve  the  ability  of  the  family  to  take 
an  active  role  in  their  child's  education; 

"(3)  coordination  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ice programs  with  education  can  help  the 
Nation  meet  the  National  Education  Goals 
and  ensure  better  outcomes  for  children; 

"(4)  the  high  technology,  global  economy 
of    the    21st    century    will    require    lifelong 


learning  to  keep  America's  workforce  com- 
petitive and  successful; 

"(5)  21st  Century  Community  Learning 
Centers  enable  the  entire  community  to  de- 
velop an  education  strategy  that  addresses 
the  educational  needs  of  all  members  of  local 
communities;  and 

"(6)    local    public    schools   should   provide 
centers  for  lifelong  learning  and  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  of  all  ages. 
"SEC.  2242.  FUNDS  FOR  COMMUNITY  LEARNING 
CENTERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Local  educational  agen- 
cies may  use  funds  provided  under  section 
2212  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for 
enabling  schools  to  serve  as  centers  for  the 
delivery  of  education  and  human  services  for 
members  of  a  community. 

"(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Local  educational 
agencies  may  use  funds  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2212  for  projects  described  under  this 
subpart. 

"SEC.  2243.  PROGRAMS. 

"Local  educational  agencies  that  receive 
funds  under  this  subpart  may  develop  pro- 
grams that  include — 

"(1)  literacy  education  programs; 

"(2)  senior  citizen  programs; 

"(3)  children's  day  care  services; 

"(4)  integrated  education,  health,  social 
service,  recreational,  or  cultural  programs; 

"(5)  summer  and  weekend  school  programs 
in  conjunction  with  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams; 

"(6)  nutrition  programs; 

"(7)  expanded  library  service  hours  to  serve 
community  needs; 

"(8)  telecommunications  and  technology 
education  programs  for  all  ages; 

"(9)  parenting  skills  education  programs; 

"(10)  support  and  training  for  child  day 
care  providers; 

"(11)  employment  counseling,  training,  and 
placement; 

"(12)  services  for  students  who  withdraw 
from  school  before  graduating  high  school, 
regardless  of  age;  and 

"(13)  services  for  individuals  who  are  either 
physically  or  mentally  challenged. 

"SEC.  2244.  REQUIREMENTS. 

"A  local  educational  agency  that  uses 
funds  to  develop  programs  under  this  subpart 
shall,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which 
funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  provide  in- 
formation to  the  State  educational  agency 
which  describes  the  activities  and  projects 
established  with  funds  under  this  subpart 
and  includes — 

"(1)  information  on  the  comprehensive 
local  plan  that  enables  such  school  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  the  delivery  of  education  and 
human  services  for  members  of  a  commu- 
nity; and 

"(2)  information  on  the  initial  evaluation 
of  needs,  available  resources,  and  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  proposed  community  edu- 
cation program  and  how  such  evaluation  was 
used  to  determine  the  program  developed  to 
address  such  needs;  including — 

"(A)  the  mechanism  used  to  disseminate 
information  in  a  manner  understandable  and 
accessible  to  the  community; 

"(B)  identification  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs  merged  or  coordinated  so 
that  public  resources  could  be  maximized; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  collaborative  ef- 
forts of  community-based  organizations,  re- 
lated public  agencies,  businesses,  or  other 
appropriate  organizations; 

"(D)  a  description  of  how  the  school  will 
assist  as  a  delivery  center  for  existing  and 
new  services;  and 

"(E)  the  establishment  of  the  facility  utili- 
zation  policy  that  specifically  states  rules 


and  regulations  for  building  and  equipment 
use  and  supervision  guidelines. 

"SEC.  2245.  DEFINITION. 

'For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
■Community  Learning  Center'  means  the 
provision  of  educational,  recreational, 
health,  and  social  service  programs  for  resi- 
dents of  all  ages  of  a  local  community  in 
public  school  buildings,  primarily  in  rural 
and  inner  city  areas,  operated  by  the  local 
educational  agency  in  conjunction  with  local 
governmental  agencies,  businesses,  voca- 
tional education  programs,  community  col- 
leges, universities,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  other  community  and  human  service  en- 
tities. 

'Subpart  5— General  Administrative 

Provisions 

"SEC.  2251.  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT;  FEDERAL 

FUNDS  SUPPLEMENTARY. 

•■(a)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— (D  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  a  State  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  its  full  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  either  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures within  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  such  combined  fiscal  effort  or  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this  part  in 
any  fiscal  year  in  the  exact  proportion  to 
which  the  State  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  by  falling  below  90 
percent  of  both  the  fiscal  effort  per  student 
and  aggregate  expenditures  (using  the  meas- 
ure most  favorable  to  the  State),  and  no  such 
lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for  computing 
the  effort  required  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
subsequent  years. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  for  1  fiscal 
year  only,  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  would  be  equitable  due  to  ex- 
ceptional or  uncontrollable  circumstances 
such  as  a  natural  disaster  or  a  precipitous 
and  unforeseen  decline  In  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

■•(b)  Federal  Funds  Supplementary.— A 
State  or  local  educational  agency  may  use 
and  allocate  funds  received  under  this  part 
only  so  £is  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  supplant 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 

"SEC.    2252.    PAR-nCIPA'nON   OF    CHILDREN    EN- 
ROLLED IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

•■(a)  Participation  on  Equitable  Basis.— 
(1)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  children  in  the  school  district  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  part  or  which  serves 
the  area  in  which  a  program  or  project  as- 
sisted under  this  part  is  located  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  with  respect  to  in- 
structional or  personnel  training  programs 
funded  by  the  State  educational  agency  from 
funds  reserved  for  State  use,  such  agency, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit 
of  such  children  in  such  schools  secular,  neu- 
tral, and  nonideological  services,  materials, 
and  equipment,  including  the  participation 
of  the  teachers  of  such  children  (and  other 
educational  personnel  serving  such  children) 
in  training  programs,  and  the  repair,  minor 
remodeling,  or  construction  of  public  facili- 


ties as  may  be  necessary  for  their  provision 
(consistent  with  subsection  <c)  of  this  sec- 
tion), or.  if  such  services,  materials,  and 
equipment  are  not  feasible  or  necessary  in 
one  or  more  such  private  schools  as  deter- 
mined by  the  local  educational  agency  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  shall  provide  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  will  assure  equitable  partici- 
pation of  such  children  in  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  this  part. 

"(2)  If  no  program  or  project  is  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  make  ar- 
rangements, such  as  through  contracts  with 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  under 
which  children  in  private  schools  in  that  dis- 
trict are  provided  with  services  and  mate- 
rials to  the  extent  that  would  have  occurred 
if  the  local  educational  agency  had  received 
funds  under  this  part. 

••(3)  The  requirements  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  participation  of  children,  teachers, 
and  other  personnel  serving  such  children 
shall  apply  to  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  part  by  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency,  whether  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

••(b)  Equal  Expenditures.— Expenditures 
for  programs  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equal  (consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served)  to  expenditures  for  pro- 
grams under  this  part  for  children  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
individual  children  and  other  factors  which 
relate  to  such  expenditures,  and  when  funds 
available  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this  part  are  used  to  concentrate  pro- 
grams or  projects  on  a  particular  group,  at- 
tendance area,  or  grade  or  age  level,  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools  who  are  included 
within  the  group,  attendance  area,  or  grade 
or  age  level  selected  for  such  concentration 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials,  be  assured  eq- 
uitable participation  in  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

"(c)  Funds.— (1)  The  control  of  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  part,  and  title  to  materials, 
equipment,  and  property  repaired,  remod- 
eled, or  constructed  therewith,  shall  be  in  a 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  pro- 
vided in  this  part,  and  a  public  agency  shall 
administer  such  funds  and  property. 

■•(2)  The  provision  of  services  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  provided  by  employees 
of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  associa- 
tion, agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which,  in 
the  provision  of  such  services,  is  independent 
of  such  private  school  and  of  any  religious 
organizations,  and  such  employment  or  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  such  public  agency,  and  the  funds 
provided  under  this  part  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 

■■(d)  State  Prohibition  Waiver.— If  by  rea- 
son of  any  provision  of  law  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  is  prohibited  from  pro- 
viding for  the  participation  in  programs  of 
children  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  require- 
ments and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

■■(e)  Waiver  and  Provision  of  Services  — 
(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
or  a  local  educational  agency  has  substan- 


tially failed  or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  required  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirements 
and  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  such  children  through  arrangements 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

•■(2)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  inves- 
tigation or  complaint  that  could  result  in  a 
determination  under  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (d).  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from 
the  allocation  of  the  affected  State  or  local 
educational  agency  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  those  services. 

•(f)  Determination.— Any  determination 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  fail- 
ure or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

■■(g)  Payment  From  State  Allotment.— 
When  the  Secretary  arranges  for  services 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  services,  including  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  arranging  for  those  services, 
from  the  appropriate  allotment  of  the  State 
under  this  part. 

■■(h)  Review,— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
take  any  final  action  under  this  section  until 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  local 
educational  agency  affected  by  such  action 
have  had  an  opportunity,  for  at  least  45  days 
after  receiving  written  notice  thereof,  to 
submit  written  objections  and  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee to  show  cause  why  that  action  should 
not  be  taken. 

••(2)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary's  final  ac- 
tion after  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  it  may,  within  60  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  this  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

■•(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  further  evidence  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  the  Sec- 
retary's previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 
"SEC.  2253.  EVALUA-nONS  AND  REPORTING. 

■•(a)  Local  Educational  Agencies.— A 
local  educational  agency  which  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy on  the  use  of  funds  under  section  2431. 
Such  reporting  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  man- 
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ner  which  minimizes  the  amount  of  paper- 
work required  while  providing  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion under  the  preceding  sentence.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

■•(b)  State  Educational  Agencies.— A 
State  educational  agency  which  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local 
programs  under  this  part  in  accordance  with 
section  2423(aH4)(B).  That  evaluation  shall 
be  submitted  for  review  and  comment  by  the 
State  advisory  committee  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  evaluation  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Reports.— (1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  educational 
agency  representatives,  shall  develop  a 
model  system  which  State  educational  agen- 
cies may  use  for  data  collection  and  report- 
ing under  this  part. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally a  report  to  the  Congress  for  the  use  of 
funds,  the  types  of  services  furnished,  and 
the  students  served  under  this  part. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1998.  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
summarizing  evaluations  under  subsection 
(b)  in  order  to  provide  a  national  overview  of 
the  uses  of  funds  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  this  part. 

-SEC.  22M.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRA'nON. 

••(a)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary, upon  request,  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  part. 

(b)  Rulemaking.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  under  this  part  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulations  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  there  is  compliance  with  the 
specific  requirements  and  assurances  re- 
quired by  this  part. 

(c)  Availability  of  Appropriations.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  un- 
less expressly  in  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section, funds  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  activities  under  this  part  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of 
such  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

"SEC.  2255.  APPLlCA-nON     OF     GENERAL     EDU- 
CA^nON  PROVISIONS  ACT. 

'•(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  this  section,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
part. 

■■(b)  Applicability-.- The  following  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  shall  be  superseded  by  the  specified  pro- 
visions of  this  part  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part: 

••(1)  Section  41(Ka)(l)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 2254(b)  of  this  part. 

••(2)  Section  433(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  2254(a)  of  this  part. 

••(3)  Section  436  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  2223  and  2233  of  this  part. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Sections  440,  441,  and 
442  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sections  re- 
late to  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures,  may  not  apply  to  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  part  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
any  reports  or  take  any  actions  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  this  part. 
"PART  C— SUPPORT  AND  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

ESEA  PROGRAMS 
"SEC.  2301.  FINDINGS. 

•The  Congress  finds  that^ 


••(1)  high-quality  technical  assistance  can 
enhance  the  improvements  in  teaching  and 
learning  achieved  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act; 

••(2)  comprehensive  technical  assistance  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  overall  strat- 
egy of  the  1994  reauthorization  of  this  Act  to 
improve  programs  and  to  provide  all  children 
opportunities  to  meet  challenging  State  per- 
formance standards; 

"(3)  States,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
schools  serving  students  with  special  needs, 
such  as  students  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, have  great  need  for  comprehensive 
technical  assistance  in  order  to  use  funds 
under  this  Act  to  provide  such  students  with 
opportunities  to  meet  challenging  State 
standards; 

•■(4)  current  technical  assistance  efforts 
are  fragmented  and  categorical  in  nature, 
and  thus  fail  to  address  adequately  the  needs 
of  States  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
help  in  integrating  into  a  coherent  strategy 
for  improving  teaching  and  learning  the  var- 
ious programs  under  this  Act  with  State  and 
local  programs  and  other  education  reform 
efforts; 

••(5)  too  little  creative  use  is  made  of  tech- 
nology as  a  means  of  providing  information 
and  assistance  in  a  cost-effective  way; 

•■(6)  comprehensive  technical  assistance 
can  help  schools  and  school  systems  focus  on 
improving  opportunities  for  all  children  to 
reach  challenging  State  performance  stand- 
ards, as  they  implement  programs  under  this 
Act; 

••(7)  comprehensive  technical  assistance 
would  provide  •one-stop  shopping"  to  help 
States,  local  educational  agencies,  partici- 
pating colleges  and  universities,  and  schools 
integrate  Federal.  State,  and  local  education 
programs  in  ways  that  contribute  to  improv- 
ing schools  and  entire  school  systems;  and 

•'(8)  technical  assistance  in  support  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  Department's  regional  offices,  the 
regional  educational  laboratories,  and  other 
technical  assistance  efforts  supported  by  the 
Department. 

-SEC.  2302.  PURPOSE. 

•The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  States,  local  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  other  recipients  of  funds  under 
this  Act  technical  assistance  in — 

••(1)  administering  and  implementing  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  State  and  local  plans 
under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 
and 

••(2)  coordinating  those  programs  with 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  education  ac- 
tivities, so  that  all  students  are  provided  op- 
portunities to  meet  challenging  State  per- 
formance standards. 

"SEC.  2303.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

••(a)  Co.mprehensive  Regional  Centers.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  one 
center  in  each  of  the  Department's  ten  re- 
gions to  provide  comprehensive  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  other  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  Act  in  their  administration  and 
implementation  of  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act.  In  allocating  resources  among  the 
centers,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  students  with  special 
needs, 

••(b)  Technology-Based  Technical  Assist- 
ance.—The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  a  technology-based  technical  assist- 
ance service  that  will— 

•'(1)  support  the  administration  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act    by    providing    information,    including 


legal  and  regulatory  information,  and  tech- 
nical guidance  and  information  about  best 
practices;  and 

•■(2)  be  accessible  to  all  States,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  schools,  and  others  who 
are  recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act. 
-SEC.  2304.  EUGIBLE  ENTITIES. 

•The  Secretary  may  carry  out  this  part  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  to,  or  contracts  or 
cooperative  agreements  with,  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  or  consortia 
of  those  agencies  and  organizations. 

"SEC.    2305.    COMPREHENSIVE    REGIONAL    CEN- 
TERS. 

••Each  comprehensive  regional  center  es- 
tablished under  section  2203(a)  shall— 

•■(1)  maintain  staff  expertise  in  at  least  all 
of  the  following  areas: 

••(A)  Instruction,  curriculum  improvement, 
school  reform,  and  other  aspects  of  title  I  of 
this  Act. 

•■(B)  Development  and  operation  of  suc- 
cessful schoolwide  programs  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  including  integrating  programs  to 
serve  children  in  high-poverty  areas,  migra- 
tory children,  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, homeless  children  and  youth,  Indian 
children,  and  children  with  disabilities. 

••(C)  Meeting  the  needs  of  children  served 
under  this  Act,  including  children  in  high- 
poverty  areas,  migratory  children,  children 
with  limited  English  proficiency,  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  homeless  children 
and  youth,  Indian  children,  and  children 
with  disabilities. 

■•(D)  Professional  development  for  teach- 
ers, other  school  staff,  and  administrators  to 
help  students  meet  challenging  State  per- 
formance standards. 

••(E)  Bilingual  education,  including  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  English  and  native 
language  proficiency,  and  promote  multicul- 
tural understanding. 

••(F)  Safe  and  drug-free  schools. 

••(G)  Educational  applications  of  tech- 
nology. 

•■(H)  Parent  involvement  and  participa- 
tion. 

■•(I)  The  reform  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems. 

"(J)  Program  evaluation; 

"(2)  ensure  that  technical  assistance  staff 
have  sufficient  training,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
pertise in  how  to  integrate  and  coordinate 
programs  under  this  Act  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  and  reforms; 

••(3)  work  collaboratively  with  the  Depart- 
ment's regional  offices; 

"(4)  provide  technical  assistance  using  the 
highest  quality  and  most  cost-effective 
strategies  possible; 

•'(5)  provide  information  and  assistance  re- 
garding exemplary  and  promising  practices; 

•■(6)  work  collaboratively,  and  coordinate 
the  services  it  provides,  with  the  general  re- 
form assistance  provided  by  the  regional 
educational  laboratories  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment; and 

■•(7)  consult  with  representatives  of  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  populations  served  under  this  Act. 

"SEC.     230«.     INFORMATION     COLLECnON     AND 
EVALUATION. 

■•The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  activities 
under  this  part  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness in  advancing  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  effectiveness  of  such  activities. 

"SEC.  2307.  TRANSITION. 

••(a)  General.— The  Secretary  may  use 
funds  appropriated   for  this  part  for  fiscal 


year  1995  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  a  smooth 
implementation  of  this  part, 

■•(b)  Extension  of  Previous  Centers.— In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  use  such  funds  for  existing 
contracts  and  to  extend  the  award  of  any 
categorical  technical  assistance  center  under 
this  Act  that  was  in  operation  on  the  day  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1993. 

-SEC.     2308.     AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

■■For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

"PART  D— TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 
-SEC.  2411.  SHORT  TITLE. 

■This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Technology 
for  Excellence  in  Education  Act'. 

-SEC.  2412.  DEFUVmONS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  terms  used  in  this 
part,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  terms  in 
section  9101  of  this  Act. 

■■(b)  Additional  Definitions.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part — 

■■(1)  the  term  •Director'  means  the  Director 
of  Educational  Technology  as  established  in 
subpart  1;  and 

■•(2)  the  term  •educational  technology'  in- 
cludes closed  circuit  television  systems,  pub- 
lic telecommunications  entities,  cable  tele- 
vision, satellite,  copper  and  fiber  optic  trans- 
mission,  computer  hardware  and  software, 
video  and  audio  laser,   and   CD   ROM  disc, 
video    and    audio    tapes,    and    other    tech- 
nologies related  to  educational  services. 
"Subpart  1 — National  Leadership  for 
Educational  Technology 
-SEC.  2421.  PURPOSES. 

"The  purposes  of  this  subpart  are— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  national  agenda  for  the 
use  of  technology  in  education  to  assist  all 
students  in  attaining  world-class  academic 
standards  as  a  means  to  increasing  academic 
achievement  and  learning  and  reaching  the 
National  Education  Goals; 

■■(2)  to  assure  that  all  children  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  start  school  ready  to  learn; 

■■(3)  to  increase  the  high  school  graduation 
rate  to  at  least  90  percent; 

••(4)  to  provide  all  students  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  competency  in  challenging 
subject  matter  in  core  areas  and  ensure  that 
all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds  well; 

■•(5)  to  increase  the  mathematics  and 
science  achievement  of  all  students; 

••(6)  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  all 
adult  Americans  to  achieve  literacy; 

"(7)  to  ensure  that  every  school  in  the 
United  States  is  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning; 

••(8)  to  coordinate  Federal  programs— 
whose  support  already  accounts  for  50  per- 
cent of  all  funds  used  by  schools  to  purchase 
software,  integrated  learning  systems,  and 
hardware — that  provide  for  the  development, 
purchase,  or  use  of  technology  in  education, 
including  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  those  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  Departments; 

"(9)  to  develop  national  standards  and 
guidelines  for  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  guide  future  projects  and  coordi- 
nate existing  projects  to  ensure  the  compat- 
ibility of  education-related  computer  and 
telecommunications  networks  on  a  national 
level;  and 


••(10)  to  permit  funds  distributed  to  the 
States  and  localities  under  existing  Federal 
programs  to  be  used  for  education-related 
technology  purposes. 

-SEC.  2422.  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

"The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Director  of 
Educational  Technology  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Director  shall  be 
compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less 
than  a  level  GS-15  employee  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"SEC.  2423.  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR 

••(a)  Duties.— The  duties  of  the  Director  of 
Educational  Technology  are— 

••(1)  to  provide  national  leadership  regard- 
ing the  use  of  technology  in  education  at  all 
levels  in  achieving  the  National  Education 
Goals,  including— 

••(A)  submission  of  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  regarding  education-related  tech- 
nology use  and  recommendations  for  the 
continuation  of  current  and  the  development 
of  future  uses  of  technology  to  achieve  the 
National  Education  Goals; 

•■(B)  promotion  of  the  use  of  technology  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  in  pro- 
grams that  receive  Federal  assistance,  par- 
ticularly programs  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act; 

"(C)  the  development  of  support  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  access  of  all  chil- 
dren, particularly  disadvantaged  children 
from  rural  and  urban  povert.v  areas,  to  high- 
level  learning  through  the  use  of  quality 
technologies;  and 

••(D)  the  support  of  research,  development, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  educational 
technologies; 

'•(2)  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing existing  Federal  programs  across  agen- 
cies to  encourage  joint  funding,  planning, 
and  implementation  of  projects; 

••(3)  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  devel- 
opment of  standards  and  guidelines  for  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  conjunc- 
tion with  industry  to  ensure  the  compatibil- 
ity of  educational  computer  and  tele- 
communications networks  on  a  national 
level;  and 

■•(4)  to  provide  support  and  training  pro- 
grams to  educators  in  the  use  of  technology 
to  help  obtain  the  National  Education  Goals. 

"Subpart  2— State  Planning  GranU 
"SEC.  2431.  PURPOSES. 

••The  purposes  of  this  subpart  are — 
•■(1)  to  ensure  that  State  educational  agen- 
cies have  a  clear,  long-term  strategic  plan 
for  incorporating  the  use  of  technology  in 
education;  and 

••(2)  to  allow  States  which  have  developed 
a  State  technology  plan  to  allocate  planning 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  to  imple- 
ment strategies  developed  in  such  plan. 

"SEC.  2432.  STATE  PLANNING  GRANTS. 

■The  Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  provide  a  one-time  competitive  grant  to 
State  educational  agencies  50  percent  of 
which  shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  amount  the  State  received  under 
title  1  of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  50  percent  of  which  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  relative 
amount  the  State  received  under  part  B  of 
this  title  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"SEC.  2433.  AUTHORIZED  ACTrvmES. 

■•(a)  State  Plans.— a  State  educational 
agency  which  receives  a  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  not  later  than  1  year  after  re- 
ceipt of  funds  under  this  subpart  undertake 
public  hearings  and  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  which  includes — 


"(l)  overall  strategic  goals  for  the  use  of 
technology  in  education  at  all  levels  within 
the  State; 

••(2)  a  5-year  standards  and  assessment 
process  to  measure  progress  toward  the  goals 
in  paragraph  (1): 

••(3)  a  follow-up  10-year  standards  and  as- 
sessment process  to  measure  progress  toward 
the  goals  in  paragraph  (1); 

"(4)  guidelines  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  incorporation  of  educational 
technology  into  institutions  of  education  at 
all  levels; 

••(5)  a  plan  for  the  dissemination  and  shar- 
ing of  information  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies about  innovative  and  cost-effective  uses 
of  educational  technology; 

••(6)  a  plan  for  training  educational  person- 
nel in  the  use  of  technology  in  the  class- 
room; 

■•(7)  a  coordination  plan  providing  mecha- 
nisms for  the  use  of  educational  technology 
to  assist  existing  and  future  education  re- 
form efforts  at  both  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els; and 

■•(8)  a  plan  to  leverage  public  and  private 
support  for  the  funding  and  provision  of  edu- 
cational technology  in  a  cost-effective  man- 
ner to  institutions  of  education  at  all  levels. 

■•(b)  DEMONSTRA-noN  SuBGRANTS.— States 
that  have  completed  the  State  technology 
plan  under  subsection  (a)  may  allocate  funds 
received  under  this  section  as  competitive 
subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
implement  strategies  in  such  plan  following 
the  procedures  in  subpart  3. 

"SEC.     2434.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
JIO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
for  fiscal  years  1995-1999  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart. 

"Subpart  3— Local  Challenge  GranU 
"SEC.  2441.  PURPOSE. 

■The  purposes  of  this  subpart  are — 
'■(1)  to  challenge  local  communities  to  in- 
corporate   quality,    innovative    educational 
technology  in  their  education  systems  at  all 
levels;  and 

••(2)  to  provide  practical  models  of  edu- 
cational technology  as  provided  for  in  the 
goals  and  guidelines  under  the  State  plans 
required  in  subpart  2. 

"SEC.    2442.    GRANTS   TO   LOCAL   EDUCA'HONAL 
AGENCIES. 

••(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  use  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  3-year  competitive  dem- 
onstration grants  to  implement  State  tech- 
nology plans. 

■•(2)  Such  grants  may  be  awarded  only  to 
States  which  have  completed  the  State  tech- 
nology plan  required  by  subpart  2.  The  Sec- 
retary may  waive  this  requirement  if  a  State 
has  a  plan  in  place  which  meets  the  criteria 
established  in  subpart  2. 

••(3)  The  State  shall  give  priority  consider- 
ation to  demonstration  programs  that  pro- 
vide access  to  quality  educational  tech- 
nology to  disadvantaged  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

••(4)  The  State  shall  give  priority  consider- 
ation to  demonstration  programs  that  may 
be  replicated  in  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

••(b)  Dissemination  of  Model  Programs  — 
The  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
title  to  allow  the  Director  of  Educational 
Technology  to  disseminate  effective  models 
of  the  use  of  high-quality  educational  tech- 
nology on  a  national  basis. 
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••(c)  Matching  Requirement.— (D  The  Fed- 
eral share  under  this  subpart  may  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  subpart; 

■■(B)  85  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  second  year  for  which  a  State 
receives  funds  under  this  subpart; 

••(C)  60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  third  year  for  which  a  State  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  subpart; 

'■(D)  45  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  fourth  year  for  which  a  State 
receives  funds  under  this  subpart;  and 

••(E)  33  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  fifth  and  any  succeeding  year 
for  which  a  State  receives  funds  under  this 
subpart. 

••(2)  The  remaining  cost  may  be  provided  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  any  source  other  than  funds 
made  available  for  programs  under  this  sub- 
part. 

-SEC.     2443.     AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIA- 
•nONS. 

•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
projects  under  this  subpart  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

"Subpart  4 — Star  Schools  Program 

-SEC.  2451.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

••(1)  the  Star  Schools  program  has  helped 
to  encourage  the  use  of  distance  learning 
strategies  to  serve  multi-State  regions  pri- 
marily by  means  of  satellite  and  broadcast 
television; 

••(2)  in  general,  distance  learning  programs 
have  been  used  effectively  to  provide  stu- 
dents in  small,  rural,  and  isolated  schools 
with  courses  and  instruction,  such  as  science 
and  foreign  language  instruction,  that  the 
local  educational  agency  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  provide;  and 

••(3)  distance  learning  programs  could  also 
be  used  to — 

•■(A)  provide  students  in  all  types  of 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  with 
greater  access  to  high-quality  instruction  in 
the  full  range  of  core  academic  subjects  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  challenging, 
internationally  competitive,  educational 
standards; 

••(B)  expand  professional  development  op- 
portunities for  teachers; 

••(C)  contribute  to  achievement  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals;  and 

••(D)  expand  learning  opportunities  for  ev- 
eryone. 

"SEC.  2452.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

•The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  encour- 
age the  expansion  and  use  of  distance  learn- 
ing programs  and  technologies  to  help — 

••(1)  improve  teaching  and  learning; 

'•(2)  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals; 

'•(3)  all  students  learn  to  challenging  State 
content  standards;  and 

••(4)   increase   participation   in   State   and 
local  educational  reform. 
"SEC.  2453.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

••(a)  Star  School  Awards.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
part, to  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  for 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  providing 
distance  learning  programs,  including— 

•■(1)  developing,  constructing,  and  acquir- 
ing telecommunications  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; 

•■(2)  developing  and  acquiring  instructional 
programming;  and 


••(3)  providing  technical  assistance  regard- 
ing the  use  of  such  facilities  and  instruc- 
tional programming. 

••(b)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1999. 

••(c)  Limitations.— (1)  A  grant  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed— 

'•(A)  five  years  in  duration;  and 

'•(B)  $10,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

••(2)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  used  for  the  cost 
of  instructional  programming. 

••(3)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  used  for  the  cost 
of  facilities,  equipment,  teacher  training  or 
retraining,  technical  assistance,  or  program- 
ming, for  local  educational  agencies  that  are 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  part  A  of 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Federal  Share— (D  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  funded  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  for 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  award,  60 
percent  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  50 
percent  for  the  fifth  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive 
the  requirement  of  the  non-Federal  share 
under  paragraph  (1)  upon  a  showing  of  finan- 
cial hardship. 

"(e)  Authority  To  Accept  Funds  From 
Other  Agencies.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  accept  funds  from  other  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

"SEC.  2454.  ELIGIBLE  ENTITIES. 

■■(a)  Eligible  Entities.— (l)  The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  section  2221  to  any 
eligible  entity,  provided  that  at  least  one 
local  educational  agency  is  participating  in 
the  proposed  project. 

••(2)  An  eligible  entity  may  include— 

•'(A)  a  public  agency  or  corporation  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  oper- 
ating telecommunications  networks  to  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  provided  by 
educational  institutions,  teacher  training 
centers,  and  other  entities,  except  that  any 
such  agency  or  corporation  shall  represent 
the  interests  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act; 
or 

••(B)  any  two  or  more  of  the  following, 
which  will  provide  a  telecommunications 
network: 

•■(i)  a  local  educational  agency  that  has  a 
significant  number  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  that  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  operated  or 
funded  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  eligible  under  section 
1121(b)(l)of  this  Act; 

■•(ii)  a  State  educational  agency; 

••(iii)  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
a  State  higher  education  agency; 

••(iv)  a  teacher  training  center  or  academy 
that— 

••(I)  provides  teacher  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training;  and 

••(II)  receives  Federal  financial  assistance 
or  has  been  approved  by  a  State  agency; 

••(v)(I)  a  public  or  private  entity  with  expe- 
rience and  expertise  in  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  a  telecommunications  network, 
including  entities  involved  in  telecommuni- 
cations through  satellite,  cable,  telephone, 
or  computer;  or 

••(II)  a  public  broadcasting  entity  with 
such  experience;  or 


••(vi)  a  public  or  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school. 

"SEC.  2455.  APPLICA'nONS. 

••(a)  General  Requirement.— Each  eligible 
entity  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at  such  time, 
and  containing  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

••(b)  Star  School  Award  Applications.— 
Each  application  for  a  grant  authorized 
under  section  2221  shall— 

••(1)  describe — 

••(A)  how  the  proposed  project  will  assist  in 
achieving  the  National  Education  Goals  set 
out  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  how  it  will  assist  all  students 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  challeng- 
ing State  standards,  and  how  it  will  assist 
State  and  local  educational  reform  efforts; 

"(B)  the  telecommunications  facilities  and 
equipment  and  technical  assistance  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  which  may  in- 
clude— 

••(i)  the  design,  development,  construction, 
and  acquisition  of  district,  multidistrict. 
State,  or  multistate  educational  tele- 
communications networks  and  technology 
resource  centers; 

■•(ii)  microwave,  fiber  optics,  cable,  and 
satellite  transmission  equipment,  or  any 
combination  thereof; 

••(iii)  reception  facilities,  satellite  time, 
production  facilities,  and  other  tele- 
communications equipment  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  intended  geographic  area; 

'•(iv)  the  provision  of  training  services  to 
instructors  who  will  be  using  the  facilities 
and  equipment  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
in  using  such  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
in  integrating  programs  into  the  class  cur- 
riculum; and 

■•(V)  the  development  of  educational  and 
related  programming  for  use  on  a  tele- 
communications network; 

"(C)  the  types  of  programming  that  will  be 
developed  to  enhance  instruction  and  train- 
ing, including  an  assurance  that  such  pro- 
gramming will  be  designed  in  consultation 
with  professionals  who  are  experts  in  the  ap- 
plicable subject  matter  and  grade  level; 

••(D)  how  the  eligible  entity  has  engaged  in 
sufficient  survey  and  analysis  of  the  area  to 
be  served  to  ensure  that  the  services  offered 
by  the  eligible  entity  will  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  courses  of  instruction  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
arts,  history,  geography,  or  other  disciplines; 

••(E)  the  professional  development  policies 
for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  to  be 
implemented  to  ensure  the  effective  use  of 
the  telecommunications  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

••(F)  the  manner  in  which  historically  un- 
derserved  students  (such  as  students  from 
low-income  families,  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students,  disabled  students,  or  stu- 
dents who  have  low  literacy  skills)  and  their 
families  will  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  telecommunications  facilities,  equip- 
ment, technical  assistance,  and  program- 
ming assisted  under  this  subpart; 

•■(G)  how  existing  telecommunications 
equipment,  facilities,  and  services,  where 
available,  will  be  used; 

■•(H)  the  activities  or  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought,  such  as— 

••(i)  providing  facilities,  equipment,  train- 
ing services,  and  technical  assistance; 

••(ii)  making  programs  accessible  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  through  mecha- 
nisms such  as  closed  captioning  and  descrip- 
tive video  services; 

'•(ill)  linking  networks  around  issues  of  na- 
tional importance  (such  as  elections)  or  to 
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provide  information  about  employment  op- 
portunities, job  training,  or  student  and 
other  social  service  programs; 

•'(iv)  sharing  curriculum  materials  be- 
tween networks; 

••(V)  providing  teacher  and  student  support 
services; 

"(vi)  incorporating  community  resources 
such  as  libraries  and  museums  into  instruc- 
tional programs; 

'•(vii)  providing  professional  development 
for  teachers,  including,  as  appropriate,  train- 
ing to  early  childhood  development  and  Head 
Start  teachers  and  staff  and  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  and  staff;  and 

•'(viii)  providing  programs  for  adults  at 
times  other  than  the  regular  school  day  in 
order  to  maximize  the  use  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  and  equipment;  and 

"(I)  how  the  proposed  project  as  a  whole 
will  be  financed  and  how  arrangements  for 
future  financing  will  be  developed  before  the 
project  expires; 

"(2)  provide  an  assurance  that  a  significant 
portion  of  any  facilities,  equipment,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  programming  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  for  elementar.v  and  sec- 
ondary schools  will  be  made  available  to 
schools  in  local  educational  agencies  that 
have  a  high  percentage  of  children  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  this 
Act;  and 

••(3)  provide  an  assurance  that  the  appli- 
cant will  provide  such  information  and  co- 
operate in  any  evaluation  that  the  Secretary 
may  conduct  under  this  subpart. 

••(c)  Priorities.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
approving  applications  for  grants  authorized 
under  section  2221,  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions that — 

••(1)  propose  high-quality  plans  to  assist  in 
achieving  one  or  more  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  as  set  out  in  title  I  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  would  provide  in- 
struction consistent  with  State  content 
standards,  or  would  otherwise  provide  sig- 
nificant and  specific  assistance  to  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  undertaking  sys- 
temic education  reform  under  title  III  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act;  and 

••(2)  would  serve  schools  with  significant 
numbers  of  children  counted  for  the  purposes 
of  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Geographic  Distribution.— In  approv- 
ing applications  for  grants  authorized  under 
section  2221.  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  ensure  an  equitable  geogrraphic 
distribution  of  services. 

"SEC.   2456.   LEADERSHIP  AND   EVALUATION  AC- 
TIVITIES. 

••(a)  Set-Aside.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  2221(b),  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  10  percent  for  national 
leadership,  evaluation,  and  peer  review  ac- 
tivities. 

•'(b)  Method  of  Funding.— The  Secretary 
may  fund  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  directly  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  cooperative  agreements. 

'•(c)  Uses  of  Funds.— (1)  Funds  reserved 
for  leadership  activities  may  be  used  for— 

■•(A)  disseminating  information,  including 
lists  and  descriptions  of  services  available 
from  recipients;  and 

••(B)  other  activities  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  distance  learning  activities 
nationwide. 

'•(2)  Funds  reserved  for  evaluation  activi- 
ties shall  be  used  to  conduct  independent 
evaluations  of  the  Star  Schools  program 
under  this  subpart  and  of  distance  learning 
in  general,  including— 

••(A)  analyses  of  distance  learning  efforts, 
including  both  Star  Schools  projects  and  ef- 


forts not  funded  by  the  program  under  this 
subpart;  and 

•■(B)  comparisons  of  the  effects,  including 
student  outcomes,  of  different  technologies 
in  distance  learning  efforts. 

•'(3)  Funds  reserved  for  peer  review  activi- 
ties may  be  used  for  peer  review  of  both  pro- 
posals and  funded  projects. 
"SEC.  2457.  DEFINmON& 

••For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

••(1)  The  term  •educational  institution" 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education,  a 
local  educational  agency,  or  a  State  edu- 
cational agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'instructional  programming' 
means  courses  of  instruction  and  training 
courses  for  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  others,  and  materials 
for  use  in  such  instruction  and  training  that 
have  been  prepared  in  audio  and  visual  form 
on  tape,  disc,  film,  or  live,  and  presented  by 
means  of  telecommunications  devices. 

••(3)  The  term  •public  broadcasting  entity' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  397  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

"Subpart  5 — Commission  on  Technology 
"SEC.  2461.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

••The  Secretary,   in  cooperation  with  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, shall  appoint  a  Commission  that  will 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  technology- 
based  education  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
•TITLE  in- FUND  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEME>rr  OF  EDUCATION 
"PART  A— IMPROVEMENT  FUND 
-SEC.  3201. 

••(a)  Fund  authorized.— From  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  support  nationally  significant 
programs  and  projects  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education,  assist  all  students  to  meet 
challenging  standards,  and  contribute  to 
achievement  of  the  National  Education 
Goals.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  .such  programs  and  projects  directly  or 
through  grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. 

••(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— (1)  Funds  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for — 

••(A)  activities  that  will  promote  systemic 
education  reform  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els, such  as — 

••(i)  research  and  development  related  to 
content  and  performance  standards  for  stu- 
dent learning:  and 

••(ii)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
model  strategies  for  assessment  of  student 
learning,  professional  development  for  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  parent  and  commu- 
nity involvement,  and  other  aspects  of  sys- 
temic reform; 

••(B)  demonstrations  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  that  are  designed  to  yield  nationally 
significant  results,  including  approaches  to 
charter  schools,  public  school  choice  and 
school  based  decision-making; 

"(C)  joint  activities  with  other  agencies  to 
assist  the  effort  to  achieve  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  including  activities  related  to 
improving  the  transition  from  preschool  to 
school  and  from  school  to  work; 

"(D)  activities  to  promote  and  evaluate 
counseling  and  mentoring  for  students,  in- 
cluding intergenerational  mentoring; 

"(E)  activities  to  promote  environmental 
education; 

"(F)  activities  to  assist  students  to  dem- 
onstrate competence  in  foreign  languages; 
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••(G)  studies  and  evaluation  of  various  edu- 
cation reform  strategies  and  innovations 
being  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
States,  and  local  educational  agencies; 

••(H)  the  identification  and  recognition  of 
exemplary  schools  and  programs,  such  as 
Blue  Ribbon  Schools;  and 

■•(1)  other  programs  and  projects  that  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  use  funds 
under  this  section  to  complete  the  project 
periods  for  direct  grants  or  contracts  award- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  part  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988.  or 
title  III  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act.  as  these  Acts  were  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1993. 

•'(c)  Awards. — (l)  The  Secretary  may  make 
awards  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
competitions  announced  by  the  Secretary 
and  may  also  support  meritorious  unsolic- 
ited proposals. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
projects  and  activities  supported  under  this 
section  are  designed  so  that  their  effective- 
ness is  readily  ascertainable. 

•'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  a  peer  review 
process  in  reviewing  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  and  may  use  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (d)  for  this  purpose. 

••(d)  Authorization.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $35,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19%  through  1999. 
-PART  B— GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
CHILDREN 
-SEC.  3301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

•'This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Jacob  K. 
Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Students  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1994'. 
-SEC.  3302.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

••(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

••(1)  all  students  can  learn  to  high  stand- 
ards and  must  develop  their  talents  and  real- 
ize their  potential  if  the  United  Stales  is  to 
prosper; 

••(2)  gifted  and  talented  students  are  a  na- 
tional resource  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  security  and  well-being; 

••(3)  too  often  schools  fail  to  challenge  stu- 
dents to  do  their  best  work,  and  students 
who  are  not  challenged  will  not  learn  to  high 
standards,  fully  develop  their  talents,  and  re- 
alize their  potential; 

"(4)  unless  the  special  abilities  of  gifted 
and  talented  students  are  recognized  and  de- 
veloped during  their  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  years,  much  of  their  special  po- 
tential for  contributing  to  the  national  in- 
terest is  likely  to  be  lost; 

••(5)  gifted  and  talented  students  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  and  areas, 
and  students  of  limited  English  proficiency 
are  at  greatest  risk  of  being  unrecognized 
and  of  not  being  provided  adequate  or  appro- 
priate educational  services; 

••(6)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  often  lack  the 
necessary  specialized  resources  to  plan  and 
implement  effective  programs  for  the  early 
identification  of  gifted  and  talented  students 
for  the  provision  of  educational  services  and 
programs  appropriate  to  their  special  needs; 

••(7)  the  Federal  Government  can  best 
carry  out  the  limited  but  essential  role  of 
stimulating  research  and  development  and 
personnel  training  and  providing  a  national 
focal  point  of  information  and  technical  as- 
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sistance  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Nation's  schools  are  able  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents, and  thereby  serve  a  profound  national 
interest:  and 

"(8)  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
in  developing  and  implementing  programs 
for  gifted  and  talented  students  can  and 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  to  develop  a  rich 
and  challenging  curriculum  for  all  students. 

"(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— 

"(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
Hnancial  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  to  initiate  a  coordinated 
program  of  research,  demonstration  projects, 
personnel  training,  and  similar  activities  de- 
signed to  build  a  nationwide  capability  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students.  In  addition,  the  purpose  of 
this  part  is  to  encourage  the  development  of 
rich  and  challenging  curricula  for  all  stu- 
dents through  the  appropriate  application 
and  adaptation  of  materials  and  instruc- 
tional methods  developed  under  this  part. 

••(2)  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
supplement  and  make  more  effective  the  ex- 
penditure of  State  and  local  funds,  for  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  students. 

-SEC.  3303.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'gifted 
and  talented  students'  means  children  and 
youth  who  give  evidence  of  high  performance 
capability  in  areas  such  as  intellectual,  cre- 
ative, artistic,  or  leadership  capacity,  or  in 
specific  academic  fields,  and  who  require 
services  or  activities  not  ordinarily  provided 
by  the  school  in  order  to  fully  develop  such 
capabilities. 

-SEC.  3304.  AUTHORIZED  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Progra.m.— 

"(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
section  3308  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
(after  consultation  with  experts  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents) shall  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  other  public  agencies 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  (in- 
cluding Indian  tribes  and  organizations  as 
defined  by  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  and  Hawaiian 
native  organizations)  to  assist  such  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  which  submit 
applications  in  carrying  out  programs  or 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  that  are  de- 
signed to  n.eet  the  educational  needs  of  gift- 
ed and  talented  students,  including  the 
training  of  personnel  in  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  students  and  in  the  use. 
where  appropriate,  of  gifted  and  talented 
services,  materials,  and  methods  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

"(2)  Applications  for  funds  must  include  a 
section  on  how  the  proposed  gifted  and  tal- 
ented services,  materials,  and  methods  could 
be  adapted.  If  appropriate,  for  use  by  all  stu- 
dents and  a  section  on  how  the  proposed  pro- 
grams can  be  evaluated. 

"(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  professional  development  (including 
fellowships)  for  personnel  (including  leader- 
ship personnel)  involved  in  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  students; 

"(2)  establishment  and  operation  of  model 
projects  and  exemplary  programs  for  serving 
gifted  and  talented  students,  including  inno- 
vative methods  for  identifying  and  educating 
students  who  may  not  be  served  by  tradi- 


tional gifted  and  talented  programs,  summer 
programs,  mentoring  programs,  service 
learning  programs,  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams involving  business,  industry,  and  edu- 
cation: 

■(3)  training  of  personnel  involved  in  gift- 
ed and  talented  programs  with  respect  to  the 
impact  of  gender  role  socialization  on  the 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  in  gender  equitable  education 
methods,  techniques,  and  practices; 

"(4)  strengthening  the  capability  of  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  leadership  and 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  planning,  op- 
eration, and  improvement  of  programs  for 
the  identification  and  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  students  and  the  appropriate 
use  of  gifted  and  talented  programs  and 
methods  to  serve  all  students; 

"(5)  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
information  dissemination  which  would  in- 
clude how  gifted  and  talented  programs  and 
methods,  where  appropriate,  could  be  adapt- 
ed for  use  by  all  students:  and 

"(6)  carrying  out— 

"(A)  research  on  methods  and  techniques 
for  identifying  and  teaching  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students,  and  for  using  gifted  and  tal- 
ented programs  and  methods  to  serve  all  stu- 
dents; and 

"(B)  program  evaluations,  surveys,  and  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  development  of  in- 
formation needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(c)  Establishment  of  National  Cen- 
ter.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  (after  consultation  with 
experts  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  students)  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  institutions  of  high- 
er education  or  State  educational  agencies, 
or  a  combination  or  consortium  of  such  in- 
stitutions and  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Such  National  Center  shall  have  a  Di- 
rector. The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  carry  out  such  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  as  may  be  agreed  upon  through 
arrangements  with  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations. 

"(d)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct 
activities  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(5)  or 
(c). 

"(e)  Coordination.— Research  activities 
supported  under  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  to  ensure  that  such  activities 
are  coordinated  with  and  enhance  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  supported 
by  the  Office;  and 

"(2)  may  include  collaborative  research  ac- 
tivities which  are  jointly  funded  and  carried 
out  with  the  Office  of  Education  Research 
and  Improvement. 

-SEC.  3305.  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES. 

"(a)  General  Priority.— In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part  the  Secretary  shall  give 
highest  priority— 

"(1)  to  the  identification  of  and  services  to 
gifted  and  talented  students  who  may  not  be 
identified  and  served  through  traditional  as- 
sessment methods  (including  economically 


disadvantaged  individuals,  individuals  of 
limited-English  proficiency,  and  individuals 
with  disabilities;  and 

"(2)  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
develop  or  improve  the  capability  of  schools 
in  an  entire  State  or  region  of  the  Nation 
through  cooperative  efforts  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (including  business,  industry,  and 
labor),  to  plan,  conduct,  and  improve  pro- 
grams for  the  identification  of  and  service  to 
gifted  and  talented  students,  such  as 
mentoring  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

"(b)  Service  Priority —In  approving  ap- 
plications under  section  3304(a)  of  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  in  each  fiscal 
year  at  least  one-half  of  the  applications  ap- 
proved address  the  priority  in  section 
3305(a)(1). 

-SEC.  .3306.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Particip.^tion  of  Private  School 
Children  and  Teachers.— In  making  grants 
and  entering  into  contracts  under  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure,  where  appro- 
priate, that  provision  is  made  for  the  equi- 
table participation  of  students  and  teachers 
in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  including  the  participation  of 
teachers  and  other  personnel  in  professional 
development  programs  for  serving  such  chil- 
dren. 

"(b)  Review,  Dissemination,  and  Evalua- 
tion.—The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  use  a  peer  review  process  in  reviewing 
applications  under  this  part; 

"(2)  ensure  that  information  on  the  activi- 
ties and  results  of  projects  funded  under  this 
part  is  disseminated  to  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies  and  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations, including  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations; and 

"(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  this  part,  both  in  terms  of  the  impact 
on  students  traditionally  served  in  separate 
gifted  and  talented  programs  and  on  other 
students,  and  submit  the  results  of  such 
evaluation  to  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1998. 

"SEC.  3307.  ADMINISTRA'nON. 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  designate 
an  administrative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education— 

"(1)  to  administer  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  part; 

"(2)  to  coordinate  all  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  students  administered  by  the 
Department: 

"(3)  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of  national 
leadership  and  information  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents and  the  availability  of  educational 
services  and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
needs:  and 

"(4)  to  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement in  Identifying  research  priorities 
which  reflect  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
students. 

The  administrative  unit  established  or  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
headed  by  a  person  of  recognized  professional 
qualifications  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents. 

-SEC.    3308.    AUTHORIZA'nON    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  1998,  and  1999  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 


"PART  C— PUBLIC  CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

-SEC.  3401.  PURPOSE. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  Increase 
national  understanding  of  the  charter 
schools  model  by— 

"(1)  providing  financial  assistance  for  the 
design  and  initial  Implementation  of  charter 
schools;  and 

"(2)  evaluating  the  effects  of  those  schools 
on  improving  student  achievement,  includ- 
ing their  effects  on  students,  staff,  and  par- 
ents. 

-SEC.  3402.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  eligible  applicants  for  the  design 
and  initial  operation  of  charter  schools. 

"(b)  Project  Periods.— Each  such  grant 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years,  of  which  the  grantee  may  use — 

"(1)  no  more  than  18  months  for  planning 
and  program  design;  and 

"(2)  no  more  than  two  years  for  the  initial 
implementation  of  the  charter  school. 

"(c)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  more  than  one  grant  to  support  a  par- 
ticular charter  school. 
-SEC.  3403.  APPLICA'nONS. 

"(a)  Applications  Re(}uired.— Any  eligible 
applicant  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(b)  Scope  of  Application.— Each  such  ap- 
plication may  request  assistance  for  a  single 
charter  school  or  for  a  cluster  of  schools, 
which  may  include  a  high  school  and  its 
feeder  elementary  and  middle  schools,  with- 
in a  community. 

"(c)  Application  Contents.— Each  such 
application  shall  include,  for  each  charter 
school  for  which  assistance  is  sought — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram to  be  Implemented  by  the  proposed 
charter  school,  including— 

"(A)  how  the  program  will  enable  all  stu- 
dents to  meet  challenging  State  performance 
standards; 

"(B>  the  grade  levels  or  ages  of  children  to 
be  served;  and 

"(C)  the  curriculum  and  instructional 
practices  to  be  used; 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  the  school  will  be 
managed: 

"(3)  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  objectives  of  the  school;  and 

"(B)  the  methods  by  which  the  school  will 
determine  its  progress  toward  achieving 
those  objectives; 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  administrative  re- 
lationship between  the  charter  school  and 
the  local  educational  agency  that  will  au- 
thorize or  approve  the  school's  charter  and 
act  as  the  grantee  under  this  part; 

"(5)  a  description  of  how  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community  will  be  involved 
In  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
charter  school; 

"(6)  a  description  of  how  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  provide  for  continued 
operation  of  the  school  once  the  Federal 
grant  has  expired.  If  such  agency  determines 
that  the  school  Is  successful: 

"(7)  a  request  and  justification  for  waivers 
of  any  Federal  statutory  or  regulatory  provi- 
sions that  the  applicant  believes  are  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
charter  school,  and  a  description  of  any 
State  or  local  rules,  generally  applicable  to 
public  schools,  that  will  be  waived  for,  or 
otherwise  not  apply  to,  the  school: 

"(8)  a  description  of  how  the  grant  funds 
would  be  used; 

"(9)  a  description  of  how  grant  funds  would 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary: 


"(10)  a  description  of  how  students  in  the 
community  will  be — 

"(A)  informed  about  the  school:  and 

"(B)  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend 
the  school; 

"(11)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
annually  provide  the  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  de- 
termine if  the  charter  school  is  making  sat- 
isfactory progress  toward  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives described  under  paragraph  (3); 

"(12)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  evaluating 
the  program  authorized  by  this  part;  and 

"(13)  such  other  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  State  Educational  Agency  approval 
Required.— (1)  A  local  educational  agency 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  obtain  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy's approval  of  Its  application  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  that  ap- 
proves an  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  provide  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  such  local  agency  shall  Include 
in  its  application  to  the  Secretary,  a  state- 
ment that  the  State  has  granted,  or  will 
grant,  the  waivers  and  exemptions  from 
State  requirements  described  in  such  local 
agency's  application. 

"SEC.  3404.  SELECTION  OF  GRANTEES;  WAIVERS. 

"(a)  Criteru.— The  Secretary  shall  select 
projects  to  be  funded  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  the  applications,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as — 

"(1)  the  quality  of  the  proposed  curriculum 
and  instructional  practices; 

"(2)  the  degree  of  flexibility  afforded  by 
the  State  and,  if  applicable,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  the  school; 

"(3)  the  extent  of  community  support  for 
the  application; 

"(4)  the  ambltlousness  of  the  objectives  for 
the  school; 

"(5)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  assessing 
achievement  of  those  objectives;  and 

"(6)  the  likelihood  that  the  school  will 
meet  those  objectives  and  Improve  edu- 
cational results  for  students. 

"(b)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretary  shall 
use  a  peer  review  process  to  review  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Diversity  of  Projects.— The  Sec- 
retary may  approve  projects  In  a  manner 
that  ensures,  to  the  extent  possible,  that 
they— 

"(1)  are  distributed  throughout  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  Including  In  urban  and 
rural  areas;  and 

"(2)  represent  a  variety  of  educational  ap- 
proaches. 

"(d)  Waivers.— The  Secretary  may  waive 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  Is  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing, except  for  any  such  requirement  relat- 
ing to  the  elements  of  a  charter  school  de- 
scribed in  section  3407(1),  if— 

"(1)  the  waiver  Is  requested  In  an  approved 
application  or  by  a  grantee  under  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  grant- 
ing such  a  waiver  would  promote  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

-SEC.  3405.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

"A  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part  may 
use  the  grant  funds  only  for— 

"(1)  post-award  planning  and  design  of  the 
educational  program,  which  may  include — 

"(A)  refinement  of  the  desired  educational 
results  and  of  the  methods  for  meaisuring 
progress  toward  achieving  those  results;  and 

"(B)  professional  development  of  teachers 
and  other  staff  who  will  work  in  the  charter 
school;  and 
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"(2)  initial  implementation  of  the  charter 
school,  which  may  include— 

"(A)  informing  the  community  about  the 
school; 

"(B)  acquiring  necessary  equipment; 

"(C)  acquiring  or  developing  curriculum 
materials;  and 

"(D)  other  operational  costs  that  cannot  be 
met  from  State  or  local  sources. 

-SEC.  3406.  NA-nONAL  ACTIVmES. 

"The  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  for — 

"(1)  peer  review  of  applications  under  sec- 
tion 3404(b);  and 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  charter 
schools  on  student  achievement.  Including 
those  assisted  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  3407.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part,  the  following  terms 
have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  'charter  school'  means  a 
school  that^ 

"(A)  In  accordance  with  an  enabling  State 
statute,  is  exempted  from  significant  State 
or  local  rules  that  inhibit  the  flexible  oper- 
ation and  management  of  public  schools,  but 
not  from  any  rules  relating  to  the  other  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  is  created  by  a  developer  as  a  public 
school,  or  Is  adapted  by  a  developer  from  an 
existing  public  school; 

"(C)  operates  In  pursuit  of  a  specific  set  of 
educational  objectives  determined  by  the 
school's  developer  and  agreed  to  by  the  local 
educational  agency  applying  for  a  grant  on 
behalf  of  the  school: 

"(D)  provides  a  program  of  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  or  both; 

"(E)  is  nonsectarian  in  Its  programs,  ad- 
missions policies,  employment  practices,  and 
all  other  operations,  and  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  sectarian  school  or  religious  institu- 
tion; 

"(F)  does  not  charge  tuition; 

"(G)  complies  with  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act,  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
title  IX  of  the   Education   Amendments  of 

1972,  section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 

1973,  and  part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act; 

"(H)  admits  students  on  the  basis  of  a  lot- 
tery, if  more  students  apply  for  admission 
than  can  be  accommodated; 

"(I)  agrees  to  comply  with  the  same  Fed- 
eral and  State  audit  requirements  as  do 
other  public  schools  in  the  State,  unless  such 
requirements  are  speclficaUy  waived  for  the 
purpose  of  this  program: 

"(J)  meets  all  applicable  Federal,  State, 
and  local  health  and  safety  requirements: 
and 

"(K)  operates  in  accordance  with  State 
law. 

"(2)  The  term  'developer'  means  an  individ- 
ual or  group  of  individuals  (Including  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organization),  which 
may  include  teachers,  administrators  and 
other  school  staff,  parents,  or  other  members 
of  the  local  community  In  which  a  charter 
school  project  will  be  carried  out. 

"(3)  The  term  'eligible  applicant'  means  a 
local  educational  agency.  In  partnership 
with  a  developer  with  an  application  apn 
proved  under  section  3403(d). 

"SEC.    3408.    AUTHORIZA'nON    OF    APPROPRIA- 
•nONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  1998.  and  1999. 
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-PART  D— ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

"SEC.  3501.  SUPPORT  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 
"(1)  the  arts  are  forms  of  understandingr 
and  ways  of  knowing  that  are  fundamentally 
important  to  education; 

■■(2)  the  arts  are  important  to  excellent 
education  and  to  effective  school  reform; 

■•(3)  the  most  significant  contribution  of 
the  arts  to  education  reform  is  the  trans- 
formation of  teaching  and  learning; 

"(4)  this  transformation  is  best  realized  in 
the  context  of  comprehensive,  systemic  edu- 
cation reform; 

"(5)  demonstrated  competency  in  the  arts 
for  American  students  is  among  the  National 
Education  Goals; 

••(6)  the  arts  can  motivate  at-risk  students 
to  stay  in  school  and  become  active  partici- 
pants in  the  educational  process;  and 

■•(7)  arts  education  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

••(b)  Purpose.— The  purposes  of  this  part 
are  to — 

"(1)  support  systemic  education  reform  by 
strengthening  arts  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curriculum; 

'•(2)  help  ensure  that  all  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  challenging  standards 
in  the  arts;  and 

■•(3)  support  the  national  effort  to  enable 
all  students  to  demonstrate  competence  in 
the  arts  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

••(c»    Eligible    Recipients.— In    order    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  or 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with— 
■■(1)  State  educational  agencies; 
••(2)  local  educational  agencies; 
'■(3)  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 
■•(4)  other  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 

••(d)  Authorized  activities.— Funds  under 
this  part  may  be  used  for — 
•■(1)  research  on  arts  education; 
••(2)  the  development  of.  and  dissemination 
of  information  about,  model  arts  education 
programs; 

•(3)  the  development  of  model  arts  edu- 
cation assessments  based  on  high  standards; 
"(4)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  curriculum  frameworks  for  arts  education; 
■•(5)  the  development  of  model  preservice 
and  inservice  professional  development  pro- 
grams for  arts  educators  and  other  instruc- 
tional staff; 

■•(6)  supporting  collaborative  activities 
with  other  Federal  agencies  or  institutions 
involved  in  arts  education,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art; 

•"(7)  supporting  model  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  the  performing  arts  for  children 
and  youth  through  arrangements  made  with 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts; 

•"(8)  supporting  model  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  the  arts  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities through  arrangements  with  the  or- 
ganization. Very  Special  Arts; 

••(9)  supporting  model  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  integrate  arts  education  into  the 
regular  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curriculum;  and 

••(10)  other  activities  that  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

••(e)  COORDLNATION.- (1)  A  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  part  shall,  to  the  extent 


possible,  coordinate  its  project  with  appro- 
priate activities  of  public  and  private  cul- 
tural agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, including  museums,  arts  education  as- 
sociations, libraries,  and  theaters. 

••(2)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  coordinate  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Institute  of  Mu- 
seum Services,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

"SEC.  3502.  COMMU?«nTY  ARTS  PARTTVfERSHIP. 

••(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  make  demonstration  grants  to  eligible 
entities  to  improve  the  educational  perform- 
ance and  future  potential  of  at-risk  children 
and  youth  by  providing  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  educational  and  cultural  serv- 
ices. 

••(b)  Grants  Authorized.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  eligible  entities  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (e). 

••(2)  Special  requireme.nts.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  under  this  Act 
only  to  programs  designed  to — 

"(A)  promote  educational  and  cultural 
services; 

••(B)  provide  multi-year  services  to  at-risk 
children  and  youth; 

•■(C)  serve  the  target  population  described 
in  subsection  (e); 

••(D)  provide  integration  of  community 
cultural  resources  in  the  regular  curriculum; 

••(E)  focus  school  and  cultural  resources  in 
the  community  on  coordinated  cultural  serv- 
ices to  address  the  needs  of  at-risk  children 
and  youth; 

••(F)  provide  effective  cultural  linkages 
from  preschool  programs,  including  the  Head 
Start  Act  and  preschool  grants  under  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  to 
elementary  schools; 

■•(G)  facilitate  school-to-work  transition 
from  secondary  schools  and  alternative 
schools  to  job  training,  higher  education, 
and  employment; 

••(H)  increase  parental  and  community  in- 
volvement in  the  educational,  social,  and 
cultural  development  of  at-risk  youth;  or 

••(I)  replicate  programs  and  strategies  that 
provide  high  quality  coordinated  educational 
and  cultural  services  and  that  are  designed 
to  integrate  such  coordination  into  the  regu- 
lar curriculum. 

•■(3)  Requirement  of  Coordination.— 
Grants  may  only  be  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion to  eligible  entities  that  agree  to  coordi- 
nate activities  carried  out  under  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  grants,  received  by  the 
members  of  the  partnership  for  purposes  and 
target  populations  described  in  this  section, 
into  an  integrated  service  delivery  system 
located  at  a  school,  cultural,  or  other  com- 
munity-based site  accessible  to  and  utilized 
by  at-risk  youth. 

••(4)  Duration.— Grants  made  under  this 
section  may  be  renewable  for  a  maximum  of 
5  years  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
eligible  recipient  has  made  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  pro- 
gram objectives  described  in  application. 

•■(5)  Geographic  Distribution.- In  award- 
ing grants  under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure — 

■■(A)  an  equitable  geographic  distribution; 
and 

■•(B)  an  equitable  distribution  to  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  with  a  high  proportion 
of  at-risk  youth  as  defined  in  subsection  (e). 

■•(c)  Eligibility.— 

■■(1)  Services  for  in-school  youth.— For 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  grant  under  this 


section  to  serve  in-school  children  and 
youth,  the  term  ■eligible  entity^  means  a 
partnership  between  a  local  education  agen- 
cy that  is  eligible  for  funds  under  title  I  of 
this  Act.  and  at  least  1  institution  of  higher 
education  or  cultural  entity  located  within 
or  accessible  to  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  local  education  agency  with  a  history 
of  providing  quality  services  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  which  may  include — 

••(A)  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; museums;  libraries;  performing,  pre- 
senting and  exhibiting  arts  organizations; 
literary  arts  organizations;  local  arts  organi- 
zations; and  zoological  and  botanical  organi- 
zations; and 

■•(B)  private  for-profit  entities  with  a  his- 
tory of  training  children  and  youth  in  the 
arts. 

"(2)  Services  for  out-of-school  youth.— 
For  purposes  of  providing  a  grant  under  this 
part  to  serve  out-of-school  youth,  the  term 
■eligible  entity^  means  a  partnership  between 
at  least  1  entity  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (1),  or  a 
local  education  agency  eligible  for  funds 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  at 
least  1  cultural  entity  described  in  sub- 
section (1). 

■■(d)  Target  Population.— In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  an  eligible 
entity  shall  serve — 

••(1)  students  enrolled  in  schools  in  partici- 
pating schoolwide  projects  assisted  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  families  of  such 
students;  or 

••(2)  out-of-school  youth  at  risk  of  having 
limited  future  options  as  a  result  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting,  substance  abuse, 
recent  migration,  disability,  limited  English 
proficiency,  family  migration,  illiteracy, 
being  the  child  of  a  teen  parent,  living  in  a 
single  parent  household,  or  being  a  high 
school  dropout;  or 

■•(3)  any  combination  of  in  school  and  out- 
of-school  at-risk  youth. 

••(e)  Authorized  AcrriviTiES.— 

■'(1)  In  GENERAL.— Funds  made  under  this 
part  may  be  used — 

••(A)  to  plan,  develop,  acquire,  expand,  and 
improve  school-based  or  community-based 
coordinated  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  educational  per- 
formance and  future  potential  of  in-school 
and  out-of-school  at-risk  youth  through  co- 
operative agreements,  contracts  for  services, 
or  administrative  coordination; 

••(B)  to  provide  at-risk  students  with  inte- 
grated cultural  activities  designed  to  de- 
velop a  love  of  learning  to  ensure  the  smooth 
transition  of  preschool  children  to  elemen- 
tary school; 

••(C)  to  design  collaborative  cultural  ac- 
tivities for  students  in  secondary  or  alter- 
native schools  that  ensure  the  smooth  tran- 
sition to  job  training,  higher  education,  or 
full  employment; 

•■(D)  to  provide  child  care  for  children  of 
at-risk  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  program; 

••(E)  to  provide  transportation  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  program; 

"(F)  to  work  with  existing  school  person- 
nel to  develop  curriculum  materials  and  pro- 
grams in  the  arts; 

••(G)  to  work  with  existing  school  person- 
nel on  staff  development  activities  that  en- 
courage the  integration  of  the  arts  Into  the 
curriculum; 

•(H)  for  stipends  that  allow  local  artists  to 
work  with  at-risk  children  and  youth  in  the 
schools: 

••(I)  for  cultural  programs  that  encourage 
the  active  participation  of  parents  in  their 
children's  education; 


■■(J)  for  programs  that  use  the  arts  to  re- 
form current  school  practices,  including 
lengthening  the  school  day  or  academic  year; 

"(K)  for  appropriate  equipment  and  nec- 
essary supplies;  and 

■•(L)  for  evaluation,  administration,  and 
supervision. 

•■(2)  Priority.— In  providing  assistance 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  eligible  entities  that  provide  com- 
prehensive services  that  extend  beyond  tra- 
ditional school  or  service  hours,  that  may  in- 
clude year  round  programs  that  provide  serv- 
ices in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

•■(3)  PLANNING  grants.— 

••(A)  Application.— An  eligible  entity  may 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
planning  grants  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50. (WO.  Such  grants  shall  be  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  1  year. 

■■(B)  Limit  on  planning  grants.— Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  each  fiscal  year  under  this  piart  shall  be 
used  for  grants  under  this  subsection,  and  an 
eligible  entity  may  receive  not  more  than  1 
such  planning  grant. 

••(f)  General  Provisions — 

••(1)  In  general.— Each  eligible  entity  de- 
siring a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

••(2)  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall — 

••(A)  describe  the  cultural  entity  or  enti- 
ties that  will  participate  in  the  partnership; 

•'(B)  describe  the  target  population  to  be 
served; 

••(C)  describe  the  services  to  be  provided; 

•■(D)  describe  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program; 

"•(E)  describe,  for  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy participant,  how  services  will  be  perpet- 
uated beyond  the  length  of  the  grant; 

••(F)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  eli- 
gible entity  will  improve  the  educational 
achievement  or  future  potential  of  at-risk 
youth  through  more  effective  coordination  of 
cultural  services  in  the  community; 

■•(G)  describe  the  overall  and  operational 
goals  of  the  program;  and 

•■(H)  describe  the  nature  and  location  of  all 
planned  sites  where  services  will  be  delivered 
and  a  description  of  services  which  will  be 
provided  at  each  site. 

•■(g)  Payments— Federal  Share.— 

••(1)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  entity  having  an  application 
approved  under  subsection  (g)  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  application. 

•■(2)  Amounts  of  grants.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  be  less 
than  $100,000  or  exceed  $500,000  in  the  first 
year  of  such  grant. 

••(3)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  80  percent. 

••(4)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  shall  be  equal  to  20  percent  and  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing facilities  or  services. 

••(5)  Li.mitation.— Not  more  than  25  percent 
of  any  grant  under  this  part  may  be  used  for 
noninstructional  services  such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  D.  E,  and  L  of  sub- 
section (0. 

•■(6)  Supplement  and  not  supplant.— 
Grant  funds  awarded  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  to  supplement  not  supplant  the  amount 
of  funds  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources,  for  the  activities  assisted  under  this 
part,  in  amounts  that  exceed  the  amounts 
expended  for  such  activities  in  the  year  pre- 


ceding the  year  for  which  the  grant  is  award- 
ed. 

■•(7)  DissEMiNA-noN  OF  MODELS— The  Sec- 
retary  shall   disseminate   information   con- 
cerning successful   models  under   this   part 
through  the  National  Diffusion  Network. 
"SEC.    3503.    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 
••For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995,  1996,  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 
"PART  E— INEXPENSIVE  BOOK 
DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

"SEC.    3801.    INEXPENSIVE    BOOK    DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM    FOR    READING    MOTIVA- 

■noN. 

••(a)  AUTHORIZATION.- The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Read- 
ing Is  Fundamental  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  ••the  contractor'^)  to  sup- 
port and  promote  programs,  which  include 
the  distribution  of  inexpensive  books  to  stu- 
dents, that  motivate  children  to  read. 

■■(b)  Re(}uirements  of  Contract.— Any 
contract  entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
shall — 

■■(1)  provide  that  the  contractor  will  enter 
into  subcontracts  with  local  private  non- 
profit groups  or  organizations  or  with  public 
agencies  under  which  each  subcontractor 
will  agree  to  establish,  operate,  and  provide 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  reading 
motivation  programs  that  include  the  dis- 
tribution of  books,  by  gift,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, or  by  loan,  to  children  up  through  high 
school  age,  including  those  in  family  lit- 
eracy programs; 

■■(2)  provide  that  funds  made  available  to 
subcontractors  will  be  used  only  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs; 

"(3)  provide  that  in  selecting  subcontrac- 
tors for  initial  funding,  the  contractor  will 
give  priority  to  programs  that  will  serve  a 
substantial  number  or  percentage  of  children 
with  special  needs,  such  as — 

•■(A)  low-income  children,  particularly  in 
high-poverty  areas; 

■■(B)  children  at  risk  of  school  failure; 

••(C)  children  with  disabilities,  including 
children  with  serious  emotional  disturbance; 

"(D)  foster  children; 

■•(E)  homeless  children; 

■■(F)  migrant  children; 

••(G)  children  without  access  to  libraries; 

"(H)  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  chil- 
dren; and 

■•(I)  children  whose  parents  are  institu- 
tionalized or  incarcerated: 

■•(4)  provide  that  the  contractor  will  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  subcontrac- 
tors as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section; 

■•(5)  provide  that  the  contractor  will  annu- 
ally report  to  the  Secretary  the  number  of, 
and  describe,  programs  funded  under  para- 
graph (3);  and 

"(6)  include  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs. 

■•(c)  Restriction  on  Payme.vts.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  no  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  distribut- 
ing books  under  any  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  has  made  arrangements  with  book 
publishers  or  distributors  to  obtain  books  at 
discounts  at  least  as  favorable  as  discounts 
that  are  customarily  given  by  such  publisher 
or  distributor  for  book  purchases  made  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 
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••(d)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Federal  Share' —For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  'Federal 
share'  means  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  a  sub- 
contractor of  purchasing  books  to  be  paid 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Federal  share  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent, except  that  the  Federal  share  for  pro- 
grams serving  children  of  migrant  or  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  shall  be  100  percent. 

■•(e)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA-HONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

"TITLE  rv— SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 
-SEC.  4001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

••This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of 
1994^. 

"SEC.  4002.  FINDINGS. 

■■The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

'■(1)  National  Education  Goal  Six  provides 
that  by  the  year  2000.  all  schools  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  that  is  conducive  to 
learning. 

'•(2)  The  widespread  illegal  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  among  the  Nation's  second- 
ary school  students,  and  increasingly  by  stu- 
dents in  elementary  schools  as  well,  con- 
stitutes a  grave  threat  to  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  and  significantly  impedes 
the  learning  process.  For  example,  data  show 
that  students  who  drink  tend  to  receive 
lower  grades  and  are  more  likely  to  miss 
school  because  of  illness  than  students  who 
do  not  drink. 

••(3)  Our  Nation's  schools  and  communities 
are  increasingly  plagued  by  violence  and 
crime.  Approximately  three  million  thefts 
and  violent  crimes  occur  in  or  near  our  Na- 
tion's schools  every  year,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  16,000  incidents  per  school  day. 
Approximately  one  of  every  five  high  school 
students  now  carries  a  firearm,  knife,  or  club 
on  a  regular  basis. 

"(4)  The  tragic  consequences  of  violence 
and  the  illegal  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  by 
students  are  felt  not  only  by  students  and 
their  families,  but  by  their  communities  and 
the  Nation,  which  can  ill  afford  to  lose  their 
skills,  talents,  and  vitality. 

••(5)  While  use  of  illegal  drugs  is  a  serious 
problem  among  a  minority  of  teenagers,  al- 
cohol use  is  far  more  widespread.  The  propor- 
tion of  high  school  students  using  alcohol, 
though  lower  than  a  decade  ago.  remains  un- 
acceptably  high.  By  the  8th  grade.  70  percent 
of  youth  rep)ort  having  tried  alcohol  and  by 
the  12th  grade,  about  88  percent  have  used  al- 
cohol. Alcohol  use  by  young  people  can  and 
does  have  adverse  consequences  for  users, 
their  families,  communities,  schools,  and 
colleges. 

••(6)  Drug  and  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams are  essential  components  of  a  com- 
prehensive strategy  to  promote  school  safety 
and  to  reduce  the  demand  for  and  use  of 
drugs  throughout  the  Nation.  Schools  and 
local  organizations  in  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  work  together  to  combat  the  growing  epi- 
demic of  violence  and  illegal  drug  use  and 
should  measure  the  success  of  their  pro- 
grams against  clearly  defined  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

••(7)  Students  must  take  greater  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  well-being,  health,  and 
safety  if  schools  and  communities  are  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  providing  a  safe,  dis- 
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ciplined.    and    drug-free    learning    environ- 
ment. 

"SEC.  4003.  PURPOSE. 

••The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  support  pro- 
grams to  meet  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Goals  by  preventing  violence  in  and 
around  schools  and  by  strengthening  pro- 
grams that  prevent  the  illegal  use  of  alcohol 
and  drugs,  involve  parents,  and  are  coordi- 
nated with  related  Federal.  State,  and  com- 
munity efforts  and  resources,  through  the 
provision  of  Federal  assistance  to— 

"(1)  States  for  grants  to  local  and  inter- 
mediate educational  agencies  and  consortia 
to  establish,  operate,  and  improve  local  pro- 
grams of  school  drug  and  violence  preven- 
tion, early  intervention,  rehabilitation  refer- 
ral, and  education  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  (including  intermediate  and  jun- 
ior high  schools): 

••(2)  States  for  grants  to  local  and  inter- 
mediate educational  agencies  and  consortia 
for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  commu- 
nity-based organizations  and  other  public 
and  private  non-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  programs  of  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention, early  intervention,  rehabilitation 
referral,  and  education; 

'•(3)  States  for  development,  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  coordination  activities; 

••(4)  public  and  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  training,  demonstrations, 
and  evaluation,  and  to  provide  supple- 
mentary services  for  the  prevention  of  drug 
use  and  violence  among  students  and  youth: 
and 

"(5)  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
model  programs  and  strategies  to  promote 
the  safety  of  students  attending  institutions 
of  higher  education  by  preventing  violent  be- 
havior and  the  illegal  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  by  such  students. 

•^EC,  4004,  FUNDING. 

•■(a)   AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

■•(1)  for  State  grants  under  part  A.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1999;  and 

"(2)  for  national  programs  under  part  B, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1999. 

"(b)  Availability.— (1)  Appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  payments  made  under  this 
title  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  may  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  by  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion concerned  on  the  basis  of  an  academic 
or  school  year  differing  from  such  fiscal 
year. 

•■(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated. 
"PART  A— STATE  GRANTS  FOR  DRUG  AND 

VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 
"SEC.  4101.  RESERVA'nONS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

•'(a)  Reservations.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  under  section 
4004(a)(1),  the  Secretary— 

••(1)  shall  reserve  1  percent  of  such  amount 
for  grants  under  this  part  to  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Palau),  to  be  allotted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  needs; 

"(2)  shall  reserve  one  percent  of  such 
amount  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  programs  under  this  part  for  In- 
dian youth;  and 


"(3)  may  reserve  no  more  than  $1,000,000  for 
the  national  impact  evaluation  required  by 
section  4106<a). 

••(b)  State  Allotments.— (D  Except  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  allocate  among 
the  States — 

••(A)  one-half  of  the  remainder  not  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)  according  to  the  ratio 
between  the  school-aged  population  of  each 
State  and  the  school-aged  population  of  all 
the  States:  and 

•'(B)  one-half  of  such  remainder  according 
to  the  ratio  between  the  amount  each  State 
received  under  section  1124  and  1124A  of  this 
Act  for  the  preceding  year  (or.  for  fiscal  year 
1995  only,  sections  1005  and  1006  of  this  Act  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  enactment  of  the 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  Amendments  of  1994)  and  the  sum 
of  such  amounts  received  by  all  the  States. 

••(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  under  this  subsection  an  amount 
that  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  amount  allotted  to  all  the  States  under 
this  subsection. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  any 
amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  will  be 
unable  to  use  such  amount  within  two  years 
of  such  allotment.  Such  reallotments  shall 
be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  allotments 
made  under  paragraph  (1). 

•'(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State"  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"SEC.  4102.  STATE  APPLICA'HONS. 

"(a)  I.N  General.— In  order  to  receive  its 
allotment  under  section  4101  for  any  fiscal 
year,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
an  application  that — 

"(l)(A)(i)  is  integrated  into  the  State's 
plan,  either  approved  or  being  developed, 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  and  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section  that  are  not  already  addressed 
by  that  plan;  and 

•'(ii)  is  submitted,  if  necessary,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  State's  plan  under  title 
III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 
or 

"(B)  if  the  State  does  not  have  an  approved 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan,  is  integrated  with  other  State  plans 
under  this  Act  and  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section: 

"(2)  contains  the  results  of  the  State's 
needs  assessment  for  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention programs,  which  shall  be  based  on 
the  results  of  on-going  State  evaluation  ac- 
tivities, including  data  on  the  prevalence  of 
drug  use  and  violence  by  youth  in  schools 
and  communities; 

"(3)  has  been  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  head  of 
the  State  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  agency,  the 
heads  of  the  State  health  and  mental  health 
agencies,  the  head  of  the  SUte  child  welfare 
agency,  and  the  heads  of  the  State  criminal 
and  juvenile  justice  planning  agencies: 

"(4)  contains  a  description  of  the  proce- 
dures the  State  educational  agency  will  use 
to  review  applications  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  section  4104; 

"(5)  contains  an  assurance  that  the  State 
will  cooperate  with,  and  assist,  the  Sec- 
retary in  conducting  a  national  impact  eval- 
uation of  programs  required  by  section 
4106(a):  and 

"(6)  includes  any  other  information  the 
Secretary  may  require. 


"(b)  State  Educational  Agency  Funds.— 
A  State's  application  under  this  section  shall 
also  contain  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
use  of  funds  under  section  4103(a)  by  the 
State  educational  agency  that  includes— 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  State  educational 
agency's  measurable  goals  and  objectives  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  it  will  use  for  assess- 
ing and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward 
meeting  those  goals  and  objectives: 

"(2)  a  plan  for  monitoring  the  implementa- 
tion of,  and  providing  technical  assistance 
regarding,  the  drug  and  violence  prevention 
programs  conducted  by  local  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  section  4105; 

"(3)  a  description  of  how  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  use  funds  it  reserves 
under  section  4103(b); 

"(4)  a  description  of  how  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  coordinate  its  activities 
under  this  part  with  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts  of  other  State  agencies:  and 

"(5)  an  explanation  of  the  criteria  the 
State  educational  agency  will  use  to  identify 
which  local  educational  agencies  receive  sup- 
plemental funds  under  section 
4103(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)  and  how  the  supplemental 
funds  will  be  allocated  among  those  local 
educational  agencies. 

•'(c)  Governor's  Funds.— A  State's  appli- 
cation under  this  section  shall  also  contain  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  use  of  funds 
under  section  4103A  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer that  includes — 

"(Da  statement  of  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer's measurable  goals  and  objectives  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  to  be  used  for  assess- 
ing and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward 
meeting  those  goals  and  objectives: 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  coordinate  his  or  her  activi- 
ties under  this  part  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  other  State  agencies 
and  organizations  involved  with  drug  and  vi- 
olence prevention  efforts; 

"(3)  a  description  of  how  funds  reserved 
under  section  4103A  will  be  used  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  school-based  pre- 
vention efforts  and  services  and  how  those 
funds  will  be  used  to  serve  populations  not 
normally  served  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  such  as  school  dropouts  and  youth  in 
detention  centers: 

"(4)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  award  funds  under  section 
4103A  and  a  plan  for  monitoring  the  perform- 
ance of.  and  providing  technical  assistance 
to,  recipients  of  such  funds;  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  how  funds  will  be  used 
to  support  community-wide  comprehensive 
drug  and  violence  prevention  planning. 

"(d)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretary  shall 
use  a  peer  review  process  in  reviewing  State 
applications  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Interim  application.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  this  section,  a 
State  may  submit  for  fiscal  year  1995  a  one- 
year  interim  application  and  plan  for  the  use 
of  funds  under  this  part  that  are  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
contain  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  in  regulations.  The  purpose  of 
such  interim  application  and  plan  shall  be  to 
afford  the  State  the  opportunity  to  fully  de- 
velop and  review  its  application  and  com- 
prehensive plan  otherwise  required  by  this 
section.  A  State  may  not  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  subsequent 
to  fiscal  year  1995  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  its  application  and  comprehensive 
plan. 


"SEC.    4103.    STATE    AND    LOCAL    EDUCA'HONAL 
AGENCY  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Use  of  Funds.— An  amount  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  a 
State  under  section  4101  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy and  its  local  educational  agencies  for  drug 
and  violence  prevention  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(b)  State  Level  Programs.— d)  A  SUte 
educational  agency  shall  use  no  more  than 
five  percent  of  the  amount  reserved  under 
subsection  (a)  for  activities  such  as— 

"(A)  training  and  technical  assistance  con- 
cerning drug  and  violence  prevention  for 
local  and  intermediate  educational  agencies, 
including  teachers,  administrators,  coun- 
selors, coaches  and  athletic  directors,  other 
educational  personnel,  parents,  students, 
community  leaders,  health  service  providers, 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  and  judicial 
officials; 

"(B)  the  development,  identification,  dis- 
semination and  evaluation  of  the  most  read- 
ily available,  accurate,  and  up-to-date  cur- 
riculum materials  (including  videotapes, 
software,  and  other  technology-based  learn- 
ing resources),  for  consideration  by  local 
educational  agencies; 

"(C)  demonstration  projects  in  drug  and  vi- 
olence prevention; 

"(D)  financial  assistance  to  enhance  re- 
sources available  for  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention in  areas  serving  large  numbers  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  or 
sparsely  populated  areas,  or  to  meet  other 
special  needs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part;  and 

"(E)  the  evaluation  of  activities  carried 
out  within  the  State  under  this  part. 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may  carry 
out  activities  under  this  subsection  directly, 
or  through  grants  or  contracts. 

"(c)  State  Administration.— A  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  use  no  more  than  four 
percent  of  the  amount  reserved  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
part. 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Pro- 
grams,—d)  A  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  not  less  than  92  percent  of  the 
amount  reserved  under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)(i)  Of  the  amount  distributed  under 
subsection  (d)(1),  a  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute— 

"(I)  70  percent  of  such  amount  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  based  on  the  relative  en- 
rollments in  public  and  private  non-profit 
schools  within  their  boundaries:  and 

••(II)  30  percent  of  such  amount  to  local 
educational  agencies  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  determines  have  the  great- 
est need  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out 
drug  and  violence  prevention  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  part. 

"(ii)  To  the  extent  practicable,  not  less 
than  25  percefnt  of  the  amount  specified  in 
clause  (i)(II)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies  located  in 
rural  areas. 

"(B)(i)  A  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  funds  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i)(II)  to  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  its 
local  educational  agencies,  or  five  such  agen- 
cies, whichever  is  greater. 

"(ii)  In  determining  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  have  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  funds,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  consider  such  factors  as— 

"(I)  high  rates  of  alcohol  or  other  drug  use 
among  youth: 

"(II)  high  rates  of  victimization  of  youth 
by  violence  and  crime: 


""(III)  high  rates  of  arrests  and  convictions 
of  youth  for  violent  or  drug-  or  alcohol-relat- 
ed crime: 

"■(IV)  the  extent  of  illegal  gang  activity: 

"(V)  high  rates  of  referrals  of  youths  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs: 

'•(VI)  high  rates  of  referrals  of  youths  to 
juvenile  court; 

••(VII)  high  rates  of  expulsions  and  suspen- 
sions of  students  from  schools:  and 

"(VIII)  high  rates  of  reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence. 

"(e)  Reallocation  of  Funds.— If  a  local 
educational  agency  chooses  not  to  apply  to 
receive  the  amount  allocated  to  it  under  sub- 
section (d),  or  if  its  application  under  section 
4104  is  disapproved  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
reallocate  such  amount  to  one  or  more  of  the 
local  education  agencies  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(d)(2MB)  to  have  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

"(0  Return  of  Funds  to  State  Edu- 
cational agency:  Reallocation.— (1)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  a  local  educational  agency,  inter- 
mediate educational  agency,  or  consortium 
under  this  title  receives  its  allocation  under 
this  title — 

(A)  such  agency  or  consortium  shall  return 
to  the  State  educational  agency  any  funds 
from  such  allocation  that  remain  unobli- 
gated; and 

(B)  the  State  educational  agency  shall  re- 
allocate any  such  amount  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  intermediate  educational 
agencies,  or  consortia  that  have  plans  for 
using  such  amount  for  programs  or  activities 
on  a  timely  basis. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  local  educational 
agency,  intermediate  educational  agency,  or 
consortium  may  retain  for  obligation  in  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year- 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  allocation  it  receives  under 
this  title  for  such  fiscal  year:  or 

(B)  upon  a  demonstration  of  good  cause  by 
such  agency  or  consortium,  a  greater 
amount  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency. 

SEC.  4103A.  GOVERNOR'S  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— (D  An  amount  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  a 
State  under  section  4101  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
such  State  for  drug  and  violence  prevention 
programs  and  activities  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(2)  A  chief  executive  officer  may  use  no 
more  than  five  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
served under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  such  officer  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Programs  Authorized.— <1)  a  chief 
executive  officer  shall  use  funds  reserved 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  parent  groups,  community  action 
and  job  training  agencies,  community-based 
organizations,  and  other  public  entities  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  Such  grants 
or  contracts  shall  support  programs  and  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (c)  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  are  not  normally  served 
by  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  for 
populations  that  need  special  services  or  ad- 
ditional resources  (such  as  preschoolers, 
youth  in  juvenile  detention  facilities,  run- 
away or  homeless  children  and  youth,  and 
dropouts),  or  both. 

"(2)  Grants  or  contracts  awarded  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  a  peer  re- 
view process. 


"(c)  Authorized  Activities. — Grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  used 
for  programs  and  activities  such  as— 

"(1)  disseminating  information  about  drug 
and  violence  prevention: 

"(2)  training  parents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, judicial  officials,  social  service  provid- 
ers, health  service  providers  and  community 
leaders  about  drug  and  violence  prevention, 
education,  early  intervention,  counseling,  or 
rehabilitation  referral: 

••(3)  developing  and  implementing  com- 
prehensive, community-based  drug  and  vio- 
lence prevention  programs  that  link  commu- 
nity resources  with  schools  and  integrate 
services  involving  education,  vocational  and 
job  skills  training,  law  enforcement,  health, 
mental  health,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices: 

"(4)  planning  and  implementing  drug  and 
violence  prevention  activities  that  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  SUte  agencies  with  those 
of  the  State  educational  agency  and  its  local 
educational  agencies: 

"(5)  activities  to  protect  students  traveling 
to  and  from  school: 

"(6)  developing  and  implementing  strate- 
gies to  prevent  illegal  gang  activity; 

"■(7)  coordinating  and  conducting  commu- 
nity-wide violence  and  safety  assessments 
and  surveys:  and 

"(8)  evaluating  programs  and  activities 
under  this  section. 

-SEC.  4104,  LOCAL  APPUCA'HONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  allocation  under  section  4103(d) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  submit,  at  such  time  as  the  State 
educational  agency  requires,  an  application 
to  the  SUte  educational  agency  for  ap- 
proval. Such  an  application  shall  be  amend- 
ed, as  necessary,  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
local  educational  agency's  program. 

•■(2)(A)  A  local  educational  agency  shall 
develop  its  application  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  in  consulution  with  a  local  or  subsute 
regional  advisory  council  that  includes,  to 
the  extent  possible,  represenutives  of  local 
government,  business,  parents,  students, 
teachers,  appropriate  sUte  agencies,  private 
schools,  the  medical  profession,  law  enforce- 
ment, community-based  organizations,  and 
other  groups  with  interest  and  expertise  in 
drug  and  violence  prevention. 

""(B)  In  addition  to  assisting  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  develop  its  application 
under  this  section,  the  advisory  council  es- 
Ublished  or  designated  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)  shall,  on  an  on-going  basis— 

"(i)  disseminate  information  about  drug 
and  violence  prevention  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  conducted  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  local  educational  agency; 

"(ii)  advise  the  local  educational  agency 
on  how  best  to  coordinate  its  activities 
under  this  part  with  other  related  programs, 
projects,  and  activities,  including  commu- 
nity ser\ice  and  service  learning  projects, 
and  the  agencies  that  administer  them;  and 
"(iii)  review  program  evaluations  and 
other  relevant  material  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy on  how  to  improve  its  drug  and  violence 
prevention  programs. 

"(b)  Contents  of  Applications.— An  appli- 
cation under  this  section  shall  conUin — 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  use  (and 
consequences  of  such  use)  of  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  controlled,  illegal,  addictive  or 
harmful  substances  as  well  as  the  violence, 
safety,  and  discipline  problems  among  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  schools  of  the  appli- 
cant (including  private  school  students  who 
participate  in  the  applicant's  drug  and  vio- 
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lence  prevention  program)  that  is  based  on 
ongoing  local  assessment  or  evaluation  ac- 
tivities; 

••(2)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  comprehensive  plan  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of— 

■■(A)  how  that  plan  is  consistent  with,  and 
promotes  the  goals  in,  the  State's  applica- 
tion under  section  4102  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  plan,  either  approved  or 
being  developed,  under  title  III  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  or,  if  the  local 
educational  agency  does  not  have  such  an 
approved  plan  and  is  not  developing  one,  its 
plan  under  section  1112  of  this  Act; 

••(B)  the  local  educational  agency's  meas- 
urable goals  for  drug  and  violence,  preven- 
tion, and  a  description  of  how  it  will  assess 
and  publicly  report  progress  toward  attain- 
ing these  goals; 

"(C)  the  local  educational  agency's  com- 
prehensive plan  for  programs  to  be  carried 
out  under  this  part; 

"(D)  how  the  local  educational  agency  will 
use  its  regular  allocation  under  section 
4103(d)(2)(AKi)(I)  and  its  supplemental  allo- 
cation, if  any.  under  section 
4103(d)(2)(A)(iHII); 

"(E)  how  the  local  educational  agency  will 
coordinate  its  programs  and  projects  with 
community-wide  efforts  to  achieve  its  goals 
for  drug  and  violence  prevention;  and 

"(F)  how  the  local  education  agency  will 
coordinate  its  programs  and  projects  with 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  for 
drug-abuse  prevention,  including  health  pro- 
grams; and 

"(3)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  State  educational  agency  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(c)  Review  of  Application.— (1)  In  re- 
viewing local  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  State  educational  agency  shall  use  a 
peer  review  process  or  other  methods  of  as- 
suring the  quality  of  such  applications. 

"(2)(A)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this  section,  a  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  consider  the  quality  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  comprehensive  plan  under 
subsection  (b){2)  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
consistent  with,  and  supports,  the  State's  ap- 
plication under  section  4102  and  the  State's 
plan  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  and.  if  the  State  does  not  have  such  a 
plan,  its  plan  under  section  1111  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  A  State  educational  agency  may  dis- 
approve a  local  educational  agency  applica- 
tion under  this  section  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  may  withhold,  limit,  or  place  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds  allotted  to  such  a 
local  educational  agency  in  a  manner  the 
State  educational  agency  determines  will 
best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  part  or  the 
State's  plan  under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  and.  if  the  State  does  not  have 
such  a  plan,  its  plan  under  section  1111  of 
this  Act.  except  that  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  any  such  disapproval. 

-SEC.  4105.  LOCAL  DRUG  AND  VIOLENCE  PREVEN- 
•nON  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Progra.m  Requirements.— a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  received 
under  this  part  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  drug  and  violence  prevention 
program  which  shall— 

"(1)  be  designed,  for  all  students  and  em- 
ployees, to — 

"(A)  prevent  the  use.  possession,  and  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco,  alcohol  and  illegal 
drugs  by  students  and  to  prevent  the  illegal 
use.  possession,  and  distribution  of  such  sub- 
stances by  employees; 


"(B)  prevent  violence  and  promote  school 
safety;  and 

"(C)  create  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning; 

••(2)  include  activities  to  pqpmote  the  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  coordination  with 
community  groups  and  agencies,  including 
the  distribution  of  information  about  the 
local  educational  agency's  needs  assess- 
ments, goals,  and  programs  under  this  part; 
and 

"(3)  include  community-based  prevention 
and  education  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Authorized  activities— A  com- 
prehensive drug  and  violence  prevention  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  this  part  may  in- 
clude— 

••(1)  age-appropriate.  developmentally 
based  drug  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams for  all  students,  from  the  preschool 
level  through  grade  12.  that  address  the 
legal,  social,  personal  and  health  con- 
sequences of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs,  promote 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  pro- 
vide information  about  effective  techniques 
for  resisting  peer  pressure  to  use  illegal 
drugs; 

"(2)  programs  of  drug  prevention,  early 
intervention,  counseling,  mentoring,  or  reha- 
bilitation referral,  which  emphasize  stu- 
dents' sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
which  may  include — 

••(A)  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  drug  prevention; 

■•(B)  the  professional  development  of 
school  personnel,  parents,  students,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  judicial  officials,  health 
service  providers  and  community  leaders  in 
prevention,  education,  early  intervention, 
counseling  or  rehabilitation  referral; 

"(C)  the  implementation  of  strategies,  in- 
cluding strategies  to  integrate  the  delivery 
of  services  from  a  variety  of  providers,  to 
combat  illegal  alcohol  and  other  drug  use, 
such  as — 

"(i)  family  counseling; 

"(ii)  early  intervention  activities  that  pre- 
vent family  dysfunction,  enhance  school  per- 
formance, and  boost  attachment  to  school 
and  family;  and 

"(iii)  activities,  such  as  community  service 
and  service-learning  projects,  that  are  de- 
signed to  increase  students'  sense  of  commu- 
nity; 

"(3)  age-appropriate.  developmentally 
based  violence  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams for  all  students,  from  the  preschool 
level  through  grade  12.  that  address  the 
legal,  health,  personal,  and  social  con- 
sequences of  violent  and  disruptive  behavior, 
including  sexual  harassment,  and  that  in- 
clude activities  designed  to  help  students  de- 
velop a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  re- 
solve conflicts  without  violence; 

"(4)  violence  prevention  programs  for 
school-aged  youth,  which  emphasize  stu- 
dents' sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
may  include — 

••(A)  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  school  safety  and  discipline; 

"(B)  the  professional  development  of 
school  personnel,  parents,  students,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  judicial  officials,  and 
community  leaders  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting strategies  to  prevent  school  vio- 
lence; 

"(C)  the  implementation  of  strategies, 
such  as  conflict  resolution  and  peer  medi- 
ation and  the  use  of  mentoring  programs,  to 
combat  school  violence  and  other  forms  of 
disruptive  behavior,  such  as  sexual  harass- 
ment; and 


•'(D)  comprehensive.  community-wide 
strategies  to  prevent  or  reduce  illegal  gang 
activities; 

■•(5)  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (8).  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cost  of— 

"(A)  minor  remodeling  to  promote  security 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  violence,  such  as  re- 
moving lockers,  installing  better  lights,  and 
upgrading  locks;  and 

"(B)  acquiring  and  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  hiring  security  personnel; 

"(6)  the  promotion  of  before-and-after 
school  recreational,  instructional,  cultural, 
and  artistic  programs  in  supervised  commu- 
nity settings;  and 

"(7)  drug  abuse  resistance  education  pro- 
grams, designed  to  teach  students  to  recog- 
nize and  resist  pressures  to  use  alcohol  or 
other  drugs,  which  may  include  activities 
such  as  classroom  instruction  by  uniformed 
law  enforcement  officers,  resistance  tech- 
niques, resistance  to  peer  pressure  and  gang 
pressure,  and  provision  for  parental  involve- 
ment; 

"(8)  the  evaluation  of  any  of  the  activities 
authorized  under  this  subsection. 
A  local  educational  agency  may  use  no  more 
than  33  percent  of  the  funds  it  receives  under 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  activities 
described  in  paragraph  (5). 

"SEC.  410*.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING. 

■■(a)  N.ATIONAL  Impact  Evaluation.— The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
conduct  an  independent  biennial  evaluation 
of  the  national  impact  of  programs  under 
this  part  and  submit  a  report  of  the  findings 
of  such  evaluation  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

"(b)  St.ate  Report.— (1)  By  October  l.  1997. 
and  every  third  year  thereafter,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report — 

"(A)  on  the  implementation  and  outcomes 
of  State  programs  under  section  4103(b)  and 
local  programs  under  section  4103(d).  as  well 
as  an  assessment  of  their  effectiveness;  and 

"(B)  on  the  State's  progress  toward  attain- 
ing its  goals  for  drug  and  violence  prevention 
under  section  4103(b)(1). 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be— 

••(A)  in  the  form  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

••(B)  based  on  the  State's  on-going  evalua- 
tion activities,  and  shall  include  data  on  the 
prevalence  of  drug  use  and  violence  by  youth 
in  schools  and  communities;  and 

"(C)  made  readily  available  to  the  public. 

••(c)  Local  Educational  Agency  Report.— 
Each  local  educational  agency  receiving 
funds  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  to  the 
State  educational  agency  whatever  informa- 
tion, and  at  whatever  intervals,  the  State  re- 
quires to  complete  the  State  report  required 
by  subsection  (b).  including  information  on 
the  prevalence  of  drug  use  and  violence  by 
youth  in  the  schools  and  the  community. 
Such  information  shall  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  public. 

"PART  B— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
"SEC.  4201.  FEDERAL  ACTrVITIES. 

"(a),_£B0GRAM  Authorized.— From  funds 
appropriated  under  section  4004(a)(2),  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  carry  out  programs  to  prevent  the  ille- 
gal use  of  drugs  and  violence  among,  and 


promote  safety  and  discipline  for.  students 
at  all  educational  levels,  preschool  through 
postsecondary.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
such  programs  directly,  or  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  cooperative  agreements  with 
public  and  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals, or  through  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  shall  coordinate  such  pro- 
grams with  other  appropriate  Federal  activi- 
ties. Such  programs  may  include — 

"(1)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
innovative  strategies  for  training  school  per- 
sonnel, parents,  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, including  the  demonstration  of  model 
preservice  training  programs  for  prospective 
school  personnel; 

"(2)  demonstrations  and  rigorous  evalua- 
tions of  innovative  approaches  to  drug  and 
violence  prevention  that  are  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Department  of  Labor; 

•■(3)  the  provision  of  information  on  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  dis- 
semination by  the  clearinghouse  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  information  established 
under  section  509  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act; 

■(4)  the  development,  dissemination,  and 
implementation  of  model  programs  and 
strategies  to  promote  the  safety  of  students 
attending  institutions  of  higher  education  by 
preventing  violent  behavior  and  the  illegal 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  by  such  stu- 
dents; 

••(5)  the  development  of  curricula  related 
to  child  abuse  prevention  and  education  and 
the  training  of  personnel  to  teach  child 
abuse  education  and  prevention  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children; 

••(6)  program  evaluations  that  address  is- 
sues not  addressed  under  section  4106(a); 

••(7)  direct  services  to  schools  and  school 
systems  afflicted  with  especially  severe  drug 
and  violence  problems; 

"(8)  activities  in  communities  designated 
as  empowerment  zones  or  enterprise  commu- 
nities that  will  connect  schools  to  commu- 
nity-wide efforts  to  reduce  drug  and  violence 
problems; 

•'(9)  developing  and  disseminating  drug  and 
violence  prevention  materials,  including 
video-based  projects  and  model  curricula; 

"(10)  developing  and  implementing  a  com- 
prehensive violence  prevention  strategy  for 
schools  and  communities,  that  may  include 
conflict  resolution,  peer  mediation,  the 
teaching  of  law  and  legal  concepts,  and  other 
activities  designed  to  stop  violence; 

"(11)  the  implementation  of  innovative  ac- 
tivities, such  as  community  service  projects, 
designed  to  rebuild  safe  and  healthy  neigh- 
borhoods and  increase  students'  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility. 

"(12)  other  activities  that  meet  unmet  na- 
tional needs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(13)  grants  to  noncommercial  tele- 
communications entities  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  national  video-based 
projects  that  provide  young  people  with 
models  for  conflict  resolution  and  respon- 
sible decisionmaking. 

"(b)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretary  shall 
use  a  peer  review  process  in  reviewing  appli- 
cations for  funds  under  this  section. 

"PART  C— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"SEC.  4301.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  follow- 
ing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 


•■(1)  The  term  'drug  and  violence  preven- 
tion' means — 

•■(A)  with  respect  to  drugs,  prevention, 
early  intervention,  rehabilitation  referral,  or 
education  related  to  the  illegal  use  of  alco- 
hol, the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  con- 
trolled, illegal,  addictive,  or  harmful  sub- 
stances, including  inhalants  and  anabolic 
steroids;  and 

••(B)  with  respect  to  violence,  the  pro- 
motion of  school  safety,  such  that  students 
and  school  personnel  are  free  from  violent 
and  disruptive  acts,  including  sexual  harass- 
ment, on  school  premises,  going  to  and  from 
school,  and  at  school-sponsored  activities, 
through  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
school  environment  that  is  free  of  weapons 
and  fosters  individual  responsibility  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 

•(2)  The  term  nonprofit',  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  individual. 

"(3)  The  term  'school-aged  population' 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  17. 
inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(4)  The  term  'school  personnel'  includes 
teachers,  administrators,  guidance  coun- 
selors, social  workers,  psychologists,  nurses, 
librarians,  and  other  support  staff  who  are 
employed  by  a  school  or  who  perform  serv- 
ices for  the  school  on  a  contractual  basis. 
-SEC.  4302.  MATERLALS. 

"(a)  -Wrong  and  Harmful"  Message.— 
Drug  prevention  programs  supported  under 
this  title  shall  convey  a  clear  and  consistent 
message  that  the  illegal  use  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  is  wrong  and  harmful. 

••(b)  Curriculum.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
prescribe  the  use  of  specific  curricula  for 
programs  supported  under  this  title,  but  may 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such  curricula 
and  other  strategies  in  drug  and  violence 
prevention. 

-SEC.  4303.  PROHraiTED  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

"No  funds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
for— 

•■(1)  construction  (except  for  minor  remod- 
eling needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title); 

"(2)  drug  treatment  or  rehabilitation;  and 

"(3)  psychiatric,  psychological,  or  other 
medical  treatment  or  rehabilitation,  other 
than  school-based  counseling  for  students  or 
school  personnel  who  are  victims  or  wit- 
nesses of  school-related  crime. 

-SEC.  4304.  CERTIFICATION  OF  DRUG  AND  ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE  PREVENTION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  other  than  section  432 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and 
section  103(b)  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act.  no  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  or  any  other  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  any  Federal  program  unless  it 
certifies  to  the  State  educational  agency 
that  it  has  adopted  and  has  implemented  a 
program  to  prevent  the  use  of  illicit  drugs 
and  alcohol  by  students  or  employees  that, 
at  a  minimum,  includes — 

"(1)  age-appropriate.  developmentally 
based  drug  and  alcohol  education  and  pre- 
vention programs  (which  address  the  legal, 
social,  and  health  consequences  of  drug  and 
alcohol  use  and  which  provide  information 


about  effective  techniques  for  resisting  peer 
pressure  to  use  illicit  drugs  or  alcohol)  for 
students  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  operated 
or  served  by  the  applicant,  from  early  child- 
hood level  through  grade  12; 

"(2)  conveying  to  students  that  the  use  of 
illicit  drugs  and  the  unlawful  possession  and 
use  of  alcohol  is  wrong  and  harmful; 

•■(3)  standards  of  conduct  that  are  applica- 
ble to  students  and  employees  in  all  the  ap- 
plicant's schools  and  that  clearly  prohibit, 
at  a  minimum,  the  unlawful  possession,  use, 
or  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol  by 
students  and  employees  on  school  premises 
or  as  part  of  any  of  its  activities; 

"(4)  a  clear  statement  that  sanctions  (con- 
sistent with  local.  State,  and  Federal  law), 
up  to  and  including  expulsion  or  termination 
of  employment  and  referral  for  prosecution, 
will  be  imposed  on  students  and  employees 
who  violate  the  standards  of  conduct  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3)  and  a  description  of 
those  sanctions; 

•(5)  information  about  any  available  drug 
and  alcohol  counseling  and  rehabilitation 
and  re-entry  programs  that  are  available  to 
students  and  employees; 

•■(6)  a  requirement  that  parents,  students, 
and  employees  be  given  a  copy  of  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  required  by  paragraph  (3)  and 
the  statement  of  sanctions  required  by  para- 
graph (4); 

"(7)  notifying  parents,  students,  and  em- 
ployees that  compliance  with  the  standards 
of  conduct  required  by  paragraph  (3)  is  man- 
datory; and 

••(8)  a  biennial  review  by  the  applicant  of 
its  program  to — 

••(A)  determine  its  effectiveness  and  imple- 
ment changes  to  the  program  if  they  are 
needed;  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  the  sanctions  required  by 
paragraph  (4)  are  consistently  enforced. 

"(b)  Dissemination  of  Information —Each 
local  educational  agency  that  provides  the 
certification  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall, 
upon  request,  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  State  educational  agency,  and  to 
the  public  full  information  about  the  ele- 
ments of  its  program  required  by  subsection 
(a),  including  the  results  of  its  biennial  re- 
view. 

"(c)  Certification  to  Secretary —Each 
State  educational  agency  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  has  adopted  and  has  imple- 
mented a  program  to  prevent  the  use  of  il- 
licit drugs  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol  by  its 
students  and  employees  that  is  consistent 
with  the  program  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  State  educational  agency 
shall,  upon  request,  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  public  full  information 
about  the  elements  of  its  program. 

"(d)  Regulations.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  regulations  to  implement  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  section,  including 
regulations  that  provide  for— 

"(A)  the  periodic  review  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies  of  a  representative  sample 
of  programs  required  by  subsection  (a);  and 

■■(B)  a  range  of  responses  and  sanctions  for 
local  educational  agencies  that  fail  to  imple- 
ment their  programs  or  to  consistently  en- 
forte  their  sanctions,  including  information 
and  technical  assistance,  the  development  of 
a  compliance  agreement,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  any  form  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

"(2)  The  sanctions  required  by  subsection 
(a)(l)(4)  may  include  the  completion  of  an 
appropriate  rehabilitation  program. 

"(e)  Appeal  Regarding  Termination  of 
Assi.STANCE.— Upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  to  terminate  financial  assistance 
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to  any  local  educational  agency  under  this 
section,  the  agency  may  file  an  appeal  with 
an  administrative  law  judge  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  agency  is  notified  of  the  decision 
to  terminate  financial  assistance  under  this 
section.  Such  judge  shall  hold  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  termination  of  assistance  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  such  appeal  is  filed. 
Such  judge  may  extend  such  45-day  period 
upon  a  motion  by  the  agency  concerned.  The 
decision  of  the  judge  with  respect  to  such 
termination  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  final 
agency  action. 
•TmJE  V— MAGNET  SCHOOLS  ASSISTANCE 

-PART  A— PROMOTING  EQUITY 
-SEC.  5101.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  magnet  schools  are  a  significant  part 
of  our  Nation's  effort  to  achieve  voluntary 
desegregation  in  its  schools; 

"(2)  the  use  of  magnet  schools  has  in- 
creased dramatically  since  enactment  of  the 
magnet  program,  with  approximately  1.4 
million  students  nationwide  now  attending 
such  schools,  of  which  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  students  are  nonwhite; 

■■(3)  magnet  schools  offer  a  wide  range  of 
distinctive  programs  that  have  served  as 
models  for  school  improvement  efforts: 

■■(4)  in  administering  this  program,  the 
Federal  Government  has  learned  that — 

"(A)  where  magnet  programs  are  imple- 
mented for  only  a  portion  of  a  school's  stu- 
dent body,  special  efforts  must  be  made  to 
discourage  the  isolation  of  magnet  students 
from  other  students  in  the  school: 

"(B)  local  educational  agencies  can  maxi- 
mize their  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program  if  they  have  more 
flexibility  to  serve  students  attending  a 
school  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  magnet 
school  program: 

"(C)  local  educational  agencies  must  be 
creative  in  designing  magnet  schools  for  stu- 
dents at  all  academic  levels,  so  that  school 
districts  do  not  skim  off  only  the  highest 
achieving  students  to  attend  the  magnet 
schools; 

"(D)  local  educational  agencies  must  seek 
to  enable  participation  in  magnet  school 
programs  by  students  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  programs  are 
placed:  and 

"(E)  in  order  to  ensure  that  magnet 
schools  are  sustained  after  Federal  funding 
ends,  the  Federal  Government  must  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve  their 
capacity  to  continue  to  operate  magnet 
schools  at  a  high  level  of  performance; 

"(5)  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  to — 

"(A)  continue  its  support  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  implementing  court-or- 
dered desegregation  plans  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  seeking  to  foster  meaning- 
ful interaction  among  students  of  different 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  beginning  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  their  education; 

"(B)  en.sure  that  all  students  have  equi- 
table access  to  quality  education  that  will 
prepare  them  to  function  well  in  a  culturally 
diverse,  technologically-oriented,  and  highly 
competitive  global  community;  and 

"(C)  maximize  the  ability  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  plan,  develop,  imple- 
ment and  continue  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams in  magnet  schools  that  contribute  to 
State  and  local  systemic  reform. 

"SEC.  5102.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

•The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  in  the 
desegregation  of  local  educational  agencies 


by  providing  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
local  educational  agencies  for — 

"(1)  the  elimination,  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  isolation  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  with  substantial 
proportions  of  minority  students; 

■■(2)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  magnet  school  projects  that  will  assist 
local  educational  agencies  in  achieving  sys- 
temic reforms  and  providing  all  students  the 
opportunity  to  meet  challenging  State  per- 
formance standards: 

"(3)  the  development  and  design  of  innova- 
tive educational  methods  and  practices:  and 

"(4)  courses  of  instruction  within  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangible  and  marketable  vocational 
skills  of  students  attending  such  schools. 

-SEC.  5103.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  part,  to  make  grants  to  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  for  use  in 
magnet  schools  that  are  part  of  an  approved 
desegregation  plan  and  that  are  designed  to 
bring  students  from  different  social,  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  and  racial  backgrounds  to- 
gether. 
"SEC.  5104.  DEFINmON. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the  term 
'magnet  school'  means  a  school  or  education 
center  that  offers  a  special  curriculum  capa- 
ble of  attracting  substantial  numbers  of  stu- 
dents of  different  racial  backgrounds. 
-SEC.  5105.  EUGIBILITY. 

"A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  part  if  it^ 

"(1)  is  implementing  a  plan  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State,  or 
any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  that  requires  the  de- 
segregation of  minority-group-segregated 
children  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency:  or 

"(2)  without  having  been  required  to  do  so. 
has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if 
assistance  is  made  available  to  it  under  this 
part,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
for  the  desegregation  of  minority-group-seg- 
regated children  or  faculty  in  such  schools. 

"SEC.  5106.  APPLICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Applications.— An  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agency  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  part  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

"(b)     INFOR.MATION     AND     ASSURANCES.— An 

application  under  this  part  shall  include — 

"(Da  description  of— 

"(A)  how  assistance  made  available  under 
this  part  will  be  used  to  promote  desegrega- 
tion, including  how  the  proposed  magnet 
school  project  will  increase  interaction 
among  students  of  different  social,  eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  and  racial  backgrounds: 

"(B)  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the 
magnet  school  project  will  increase  student 
achievement  in  the  instructional  area  or 
areas  offered  by  the  school: 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  an  applicant  will 
continue  the  magnet  school  project  after  as- 
sistance under  this  part  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, including,  if  applicable,  an  explanation 
of  whether  successful  magnet  schools  estab- 
lished or  supported  by  the  applicant  with 
funds  under  this  part  have  been  continued 
without  the  use  of  funds  under  this  part; 

"(D)  how  funds  under  this  part  will  be  used 
to  implement  services  and  activities  that  are 


consistent  with  the  Slate's  and  local  edu- 
cational agency's  systemic  reform  plan,  if 
any.  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act;  and 

"(E)  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting 
students  to  attend  the  proposed  magnet 
school  projects:  and 

"(2)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will— 

"(A)  use  funds  under  this  part  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  5103; 

"(B)  employ  teachers  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction assisted  under  this  part  who  are 
certified  or  licensed  by  the  State  to  teach 
the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion: 

"(C)  not  engage  in  discrimination  based  on 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
disability  in — 

"(i)  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  assignment 
of  employees  of  the  agency  or  other  person- 
nel for  whom  the  agency  has  any  administra- 
tive responsibility; 

"(ii)  the  assignment  of  students  to  schools, 
or  to  courses  of  instruction  within  the 
school,  of  such  agency,  except  to  carry  out 
the  approved  plan;  and 

"(iii)  designing  or  operating  extra- 
curricular activities  for  students: 

"(D)  carry  out  a  high-quality  education 
program  that  will  encourage  greater  paren- 
tal decisionmaking  and  involvement;  and 

"(E)  give  students  residing  in  the  local  at- 
tendance area  of  the  proposed  magnet  school 
projects  equitable  consideration  for  places  in 
those  projects. 

"(c)  Special  Rule.— No  application  may  be 
approved  under  this  section  unless  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Education  for  Civil 
Rights  determines  that  the  assurances  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  will  be  met. 
-SEC.  5107.  PRIORITY. 

"In  approving  applications  under  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  appli- 
cants that^ 

"(1)  have  the  greatest  need  for  assistance, 
based  on  the  expense  or  difficulty  of  effec- 
tively carrying  out  an  approved 
desegragation  plan  and  the  projects  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

"(2)  propose  to  carry  out  new  magnet 
school  projects  or  significantly  revise  exist- 
ing magnet  school  projects: 

"(3)  propose  to  select  students  to  attend 
magnet  school  projects  by  methods  such  as 
lottery,  rather  than  through  academic  exam- 
ination; 

"(4)  propose  to  implement  innovative  edu- 
cational approaches  that  are  consistent  with 
the  State's  and  local  educational  agency's 
approved  systemic  reform  plans,  if  any, 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act:  and 

"(5)   propose    to   draw   on   comprehensive 
community  involvement  plans. 
"SEC.  5108.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Use  of  Funds.— Grants  made  under 
this  part  may  be  used  by  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies — 

"(1)  for  planning  and  promotional  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  the  development,  ex- 
pansion, continuation,  or  enhancement  of 
academic  programs  and  services  offered  at 
magnet  schools: 

"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  books,  materials, 
and  equipment,  including  computers  and  the 
maintenance  and  operation  thereof,  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  programs  in  mag- 
net schools: 

"(3)  for  the  payment  of,  or  subsidization  of 
the  compensation  of,  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  who  are  certified  or  li- 
censed by  the  State  and  who  are  necessary  to 
conduct  programs  in  magnet  schools;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  magnet  school  pro- 
gram offered  to  less  than  the  entire  student 
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population  of  a  school,  for  instructional  ac- 
tivities that— 

•■(A)  are  designed  to  make  available  the 
special  curriculum  that  is  offered  by  the 
magnet  school  project  to  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  school  but  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  magnet  school  program:  and 

"(B)  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— With  respect  to  sub- 
sections (a)(2)  and  (3).  such  grants  may  be 
used  by  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
for  such  activities  only  if  such  activities  are 
directly  related  to  improving  the  students' 
reading  skills  or  their  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  geography.  English, 
foreign  languages,  art.  or  music,  or  to  im- 
proving vocational  skills. 
-SEC.  5109.  PROHIBrnONS. 

"Grants  under  this  part  may  not  be  used 
for  transportation,  or  for  any  activity  that 
does  not  augment  academic  improvement. 

"SEC.  5110.  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  Duration  of  Awards.— Awards  made 
under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  3  years. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Planni.ng  Funds.— A 
local  educational  agency  may  expend  for 
planning  up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part  for  the  first  year  of 
the  project.  15  percent  for  the  second  year  of 
the  project,  and  up  to  10  percent  for  the  third 
year  of  the  project. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Grants.— a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  not  receive  more  than 
$4,000,000  under  this  part  in  any  one  grant 
cycle. 

"(d)  Award  Requirement.— To  the  extent 
practicable,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  this  part  no  later 
than  June  1  of  the  applicable  fiscal  year. 

-SEC.     5111.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; RESERVATION. 

"(a)  Authorization.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  part,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $120,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and 
1999. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Funds  for  Grants  to 
Agencies  Not  Previously  Assisted.— In  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  exceeds 
$75,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall,  with  respect 
to  such  excess  amount,  give  priority  to 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  that  did 
not  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  the  funding  cycle  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made. 

"(c)  Evaluations.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  evaluations  of  projects 
under  this  part. 

"PART  B— WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUITY  ACT 

-SEC.  5201.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  educational  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  frequently  inequitable  as  such 
programs  relate  to  women  and  girls: 

"(2)  such  inequities  limit  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  individuals  in  American  soci- 
ety; and 

"(3)  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  public 
education  also  must  include  efforts  to  ensure 
equal  access  to  quality  education  programs 
for  all  women  and  girls. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  provide  gender  equity  in  education  in  the 
United  States;   to  provide  financial  assist- 


ance to  enable  educational  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions to  meet  the  requirements  of  title 
IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972; 
and  to  provide  equity  in  education  to  women 
and  girls  who  suffer  multiple  forms  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  race,  ethnic  origin, 
limited  English  proficiency,  disability,  or 
age. 

-SEC.  5202.  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED. 

"The  Special  Assistant  of  the  Office  of 
Women's  Equity  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  promote,  coordinate  and  evaluate 
gender  equity  policies,  programs,  activities 
and  initiatives  in  all  federal  education  pro- 
gram and  offices: 

"(2)  to  develop,  maintain,  and  disseminate 
materials,  resources,  analyses  and  research 
relating  to  education  equity  for  women  and 
girls; 

"(3)  to  provide  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  assure  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  gender  equity  programs; 

"(4)  coordinate  gender  equity  programs 
and  activities  with  other  federal  agencies 
with  jurisdiction  over  education  and  related 
programs; 

"(5)  to  provide  grants  to  develop  model  eq- 
uity programs; 

"(6)  to  provide  funds  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  equity  programs  in  schools  through- 
out the  Nation; 

•(7)  to  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement in  identifying  research  priorities 
related  to  education  equity  for  women  and 
girls;  and 

"(8)  any  other  activities  consistent  with 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"SEC.  5203.  LOCAL  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANTS. 

■•(a)  authority.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, including  students  and  community 
groups,  for  activities  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, including  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education,  adult 
education  and  vocational/technical  edu- 
cation; for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years,  of  local 
programs  to  ensure- 

"(1)  educational  equity  for  women  and 
girls 

"(2)  equal  opportunities  for  both  sexes 

"(3)  to  conduct  activities  incident  to 
achieving  compliance  with  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972:  and 

■•(b)  Grant  Program —Authorized  activi- 
ties under  subsection  (a)  may  include— 

"(1)  introduction  into  the  curriculum  and 
classroom  of  curricula,  textbooks,  and  other 
material  designed  to  achieve  equity  for 
women  and  girls; 

•■(2)  implementation  of  preservice  and  in- 
service  training  with  special  emphasis  on 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  provide 
educational  equity  for  women  and  girls: 

■■(3)  evaluation  of  promising  or  exemplary 
model  programs  to  assess  their  ability  to  im- 
prove local  efforts  to  advance  educational 
equity  for  women  and  girls; 

'•(4)  implementation  of  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  address  sexual  harassment  and  vio- 
lence against  women  and  girls  and  to  ensure 
that  educational  institutions  are  free  from 
threats  to  the  safety  of  students  and  person- 
nel; 

"(5)  implementation  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling activities,  including  career  education 
program,  designed  to  ensure  educational  eq- 
uity for  women  and  girls: 

•'(6)  implementation  of  nondiscriminatory 
tests  of  aptitude  and  achievement  and  of  al- 


ternative assessments  that  eliminate  biased 
assessment  instruments  from  use; 

"(7)  implementation  of  programs  to  in- 
crease educational  opportunities,  including 
higher  education,  vocational  training,  and 
other  educational  programs  for  low  income 
women;  including  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed women  and  women  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  benefits: 

"(8)  implementation  of  programs  to  im- 
prove representation  of  women  in  edu- 
cational administration  at  all  levels:  and 

"(9)  planning,  development  and  initial  im- 
plementation of: 

••(A)  comprehensive  plans  for  implementa- 
tion of  equity  programs  in  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education:  including  community  col- 
leges; 

•'(B)  innovative  approaches  to  school-com- 
munity partnerships  for  educational  equity: 

•■(C)  innovative  approaches  to  equity  pro- 
grams addressing  combined  bias,  stereo- 
typing, and  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  race,  ethnic  origin,  limited  English 
proficiency,  and  disability. 

"(c)  application;  Participation.— A  grant 
may  be  made,  and  a  contract  may  be  entered 
into,  under  this  part  only  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Each  such  application  shall— 

••(1)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
educational  and  community  leaders,  includ- 
ing parent,  teacher  and  student  organiza- 
tions, educational  institutions,  business 
leaders.  community-based  organizations 
serving  women,  and  other  significant  groups 
and  individuals: 

"(2)  describe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  Section  5203(b)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  such  purposes: 

■■(3)  describe  plans  for  continuation  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  program  with  local 
support  following  completion  of  the  grant 
period  and  termination  of  Federal  support 
under  this  part;  and 

"(4)  establish  policies  and  procedures 
which  ensure  adequate  documentation  and 
evaluation  of  the  activities  intended  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  application. 

"(d)  Criteria:  Priori^hes:  Categories  of 
Competition.— The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria,  priorities,  and  categories  of  com- 
petition for  awards  under  this  part  to  ensure 
that  available  funds  are  used  for  those  pur- 
poses that  most  effectively  will  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

••(1)  The  Criteria  shall  address  the  extent 
to  which— 

"(A)  the  program  addresses  the  needs  of 
women  and  girls  of  color  and  women  and 
girls  with  disabilities: 

"(B)  the  program  meets  locally  defined  and 
documented  educational  equity  needs  and 
priorities,  including  title  IX  compliance: 

••(C)  the  program  is  a  significant  compo- 
nent of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  educational 
equity  and  title  IX  compliance  in  the  par- 
ticular school  district,  institution  of  higher 
education,  vocational-technical  institution, 
or  other  educational  agency  or  institution: 

■•(D)  the  program  implements  an  institu- 
tional change  strategy  with  long-term  im- 
pact and  will  continue  as  a  central  activity 
of  the  applicant  agency  or  institution  after 
the  grant  is  completed. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  no  more 
than  four  priorities,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
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priority  for  compliance  with  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Not  more 
than  60  percent  of  funds  available  in  each  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  allocated  to  programs  under 
the  lour  priorities. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  3  cat- 
egories of  competition,  distinguishing  among 
three  types  of  applicants  and  levels  of  edu- 
cation that  shall  include — 

•■(A)  grants  to  local  educational  agencies, 
state  education  agencies,  and  other  agencies 
and  organizations  providing  elementary  and 
secondary  education: 

"(B)  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including  community  colleges  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  providing 
postsecondary  education,  including  voca- 
tional-technical education,  adult  education, 
and  other  programs; 

"(C)  grants  to  non-profit  organizations,  in- 
cluding community-based  organizations 
groups  representing  students,  parents,  and 
women,  including  women  and  girls  of  color 
and  women  and  girls  with  disabilities. 

■•(e)  Rkquirement.— Not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  funds  used  to  support  activities  cov- 
ered by  sub.section  (b)  shall  be  used  for 
awards  under  each  category  of  competition 
in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Speci.\l  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  total  of  grants  awarded  each 
year  address — 

"(1)  all  levels  of  education,  including  pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  vocational  education,  and 
adult  education: 

"(2)  all  regions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  grant  in  each  of  the  ten 
federal  regions; 

■(3)  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  educational 
institutions. 

"SEC.     5204.      RESEARCH     AND      DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS. 

"(a)  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, including  students,  and  community 
groups,  for  activities  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  part  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, including  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education,  adult 
education  and  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation; to  develop  model  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  to  conduct  research  to  address 
and  ensure  educational  equities  for  women 
and  girls,  including  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
gender-equitable  curricula,  textbooks,  soft- 
ware, and  other  educational  material  and 
technology; 

"(2)  the  development  of  model  preservice 
and  inservice  training  programs  for  edu- 
cational personnel  with  special  emphasis  on 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  provide 
educational  equity; 

"(3)  the  development  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling activities,  including  career  education 
programs,  designed  to  ensure  gender  equity: 

■•(4)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
nondiscriminatory  assessment  systems; 

•■(5)  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  address  and  prevent  sexual  harass- 
ment and  violence  to  ensure  that  edu- 
cational institutions  are  free  from  threats  to 
safety  of  students  and  personnel; 

"(6)  the  development  and  improvement  of 
programs  and  activities  to  increase  oppor- 
tunity for  women,  including  continuing  edu- 
cational activities,  vocational  education, 
and  programs  for  low  income  women;  includ- 
ing underemployed  and  unemployed  women, 
and  women  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children. 


■•(7)  the  development  of  instruments  and 
strategies  for  program  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination of  promising  or  exemplary  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  local  efforts  to 
achieve  gender  equity; 

"(8)  the  development  of  instruments  and 
procedures  to  assess  the  presence  or  absence 
of  gender  equity  in  educational  settings; 

••(9)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
various  strategies  to  institutionalize  gender 
equity  in  education. 

•(b)  APPLiCA-riON.— A  grant  may  be  made, 
and  a  contract  may  be  entered  into,  under 
this  part  only  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  E:ach  such 
application  shall— 

•■(1)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
plicant; 

'•(2)  describe  a  plan  for  carrying  out  1  or 
more  research  and  development  activities 
authorized  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  the  purposes  of 
this  act;  and 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
insure  adequate  documentation,  data  collec- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  activities  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  under  the  applica- 
tion, including  an  evaluation  or  estimate  of 
the  potential  for  continued  significance  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  grant  period. 

••(c)  Criteria  and  Priorities.— d)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  criteria  and  priorities 
to  ensure  that  available  funds  are  used  for 
programs  that  most  effectively  will  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

••(2)  The  criteria  and  priorities  shall  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  431 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

••(3)  In  establishing  priorities  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  no  more  than  4  prior- 
ities. 1  of  which  shall  be  programs  which  ad- 
dress the  educational  needs  of  women  and 
girls  who  suffer  multiple  or  compound  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  and  on  race,  ethnic 
origin,  disability,  or  age. 

••(d)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  total  of  grants  awarded  each 
year  address — 

••(1)  all  levels  of  education,  including  pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  vocational  education,  and 
adult  education; 

••(2)  all  regions  of  the  United  States; 

••(d)  Coordination.— Research  activities 
supported  under  this  part — 

■'(1)  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  to  ensure  that  such  activities 
are  coordinated  with  and  enhance  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  supported 
by  the  Office;  and 

••(2)  may  include  collaborative  research  ac- 
tivities which  are  jointly  funded  and  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Women's  Equity  and  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. 

••(f)  Limitation.— Nothing  in  this  part  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  men  and  boys 
from  participating  in  any  programs  or  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  part. 

"SEC.     5205.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

■•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 
••(1)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  5203.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  1998, 
and  1999;  and 
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••(2)  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  .section  5204,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  1998. 
and  1999. 

"TTTLE  VI— I^a)IAN  EDUCATION 

"SEC.  600L  FINDINGS. 

■The  Congress  ""■  ids  that^ 

■■(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  educational 
programs  for  all  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  children  and  adults— 

■(A)  are  based  on  high-quality,  inter- 
nationally competitive  content  and  student 
performance  standards  and  build  on  Indian 
culture  and  the  Indian  community; 

•■(B)  assist  local  educational  agencies.  In- 
dian tribes,  and  others  in  providing  Indian 
students  the  opportunity  to  achieve  those 
standards;  and 

'■(C)  meet  the  special  educational  and  cul- 
turally related  academic  needs  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students: 

■■(2)  since  enactment  of  the  original  Indian 
Education  Act  in  1972.  Indian  parents  have 
become  significantly  more  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation 
of  educational  programs  that  affect  them 
and  their  children,  and  schools  should  con- 
tinue to  foster  such  involvement: 

■■<3)  although  the  numbers  of  Indian  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  university  profes- 
sors have  increased  since  1972,  teacher  train- 
ing programs  are  not  recruiting,  training,  or 
retraining  sufficient  numbers  of  Indian  per- 
sons as  educators  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  Indian  student  population  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  vocational,  adult,  and 
higher  education: 

■■(4)  the  dropout  rate  for  Indian  students  is 
unacceptably  high;  for  example,  nine  percent 
of  Indian  students  who  were  eighth  graders 
in  1988  had  already  dropped  out  of  school  by 
1990; 

••(5)  from  1980  to  1990.  the  percentage  of  In- 
dian persons  living  in  poverty  increased  from 
24  percent  to  31  percent,  and  the  readiness  of 
Indian  children  to  learn  is  hampered  by  the 
high  incidence  of  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  health  problems  among  Indian  children 
and  families;  and 

■•(6)  research  related  specifically  to  the 
education  of  Indian  children  and  adults  is 
very  limited,  and  much  of  it  is  poor  in  qual- 
ity or  focused  on  limited  local  or  regional  is- 
sues. 

"SEC.  6002.  PURPOSE. 

•■(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  support  the  efforts  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Indian  tribes  and  organi- 
zations, postsecondary  institutions,  and 
other  entities  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational and  culturally  related  academic 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives, so  that  they  can  achieve  to  the  same 
challenging  State  performance  standards  ex- 
pected of  all  students. 

••(b)  Programs  Authorized.— This  title 
carries  out  the  purpose  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  authorizing  programs  of  direct 
assistance  for — 

••(1)  meeting  the  special  educational  and 
culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaska  Natives; 

•'(2)  the  education  of  Indian  children  and 
adults; 

••(3)  the  training  of  Indian  persons  as  edu- 
cators and  counselors,  and  in -other  profes- 
sions serving  Indian  people;  and 

••(4)  research,  evaluation,  data  collection, 
and  technical  assistance. 
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"PART  A— FORMIOA  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

"SEC.  6101.  PURPOSE. 

•It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  support 
local  educational  agencies  in  their  efforts  to 
reform  elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams that  serve  Indian  students  in  order  to 
ensure  that  such  programs — 

••(1)  are  based  on  challenging  State  content 
and  student  performance  standards  that  are 
used  for  all  students;  and 

••(2)  are  designed  to  assist  Indian  students 
meet  those  standards  and  assist  the  Nation 
in  reaching  the  National  Education  Goals. 
"SEC.    6102.    GRANTS    TO    LOCAL    EDUCA'HONAL 
AGENCIES. 

■A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if 
the  number  of  Indian  children  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  the  agency,  and  to 
whom  the  agency  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation, during  the  preceding  fiscal  year— 

■■(1)  was  at  least  20;  or 

••(2)  constituted  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  agency's  total  enrollment. 

"SEC.  6103.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANTS. 

••(a)  Amount  of  Grants.— (D  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  has  an  approved 
application  under  this  part  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of — 

■■(A)  the  number  of  Indian  children  de- 
scribed in  section  6106;  and 

••(B)  the  greater  of— 

••(i)  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located:  or 

••(ii)  80  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  each  allocation  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  MiNi.MUM  Grant  Amount.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  make  a  gi-ant  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  if  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  is  less  than  $4,000.  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to 
a  consortium  of  local  educational  agencies, 
one  or  more  of  which  does  not  qualify  for 
such  a  minimum  award,  if— 

'•(1)  the  total  amount  so  determined  for 
such  agencies  is  not  less  than  $4,000; 

■■(2)  such  agencies,  in  the  aggregate,  meet 
the  eligibility  requirement  of  either  section 
6102(1)  or  6102(2);  and 

■■(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  a 
grant  would  be  effectively  used  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

■■(c)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
a  State  is  determined  by  dividing— 

■■(1)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  of 
all  the  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State,  plus  any  direct  current  expenditures 
by  the  State  for  the  operation  of  such  agen- 
cies, without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds 
from  which  such  local  or  State  expenditures 
were  made,  during  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computa- 
tion is  made;  by 

■■(2)  the  aggregate  number  of  children  who 
were  in  average  daily  attendance  for  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

••(d)  ScH(X)LS  Operated  or  Supported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.— (l)  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grants  determined  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

••(A)  the  total  number  of  Indian  children 
enrolled  in  schools  that  are  operated  by— 
■■(i)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  or 
■•(ii)  an   Indian  tribe,   or  an  organization 
controlled  or  sanctioned  by  an  Indian  tribal 


government,  for  the  children  of  that  tribe 
under  a  contract  with,  or  grant  from,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f  et 
seq.)  or  the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act 
of  1988  (25  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.);  and 

■•(B)  the  greater  of— 

■■(i)  the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located;  or 

•■(ii)  80  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1).  re- 
duced as  may  be  necessary  under  subsection 
(e).  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to,  section  9205  of 
this  Act. 

•(e)  Ratable  Reductions.— If  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
6602(a)  are  insufficient  to  pay  in  full  the 
amounts  determined  for  local  educational 
agencies  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  subsection 
(d).  each  of  those  amounts  shall  be  ratably 
reduced. 

-SEC.  6104.  APPLICA-nONS. 

••(a)  General.— Any  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

■'(b)  Comprehensive  Program  Required.— 
Each  such  application  shall  include  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  in  the  local  educational 
agency,  including  their  language  and  cul- 
tural needs,  that — 

••(1)  provides  programs  and  activities  to 
meet  the  culturally  related  academic  needs 
of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents, 

••(2)(A)  is  consistent  with,  and  promotes 
the  goals  in,  the  State  and  local  plans,  either 
approved  or  being  developed,  under  title  III 
of  the  Goals  2000;  Educate  America  Act  or,  if 
such  plans  are  not  approved  or  being  devel- 
oped, with  the  State  and  local  plans  under 
sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  Act:  and 

••(B)  includes  academic  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  goals  for  such  children, 
and  benchmarks  for  attaining  them,  that  are 
based  on  the  challenging  State  standards 
adopted  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000;  Edu- 
cate America  Act  or  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
for  all  children; 

••(3)  explains  how  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs,  especially  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
will  meet  the  needs  of  such  students: 

•■(4)  demonstrates  how  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  used  for  activities  authorized  by 
section  6105; 

'•(5)  describes  the  professional  development 
to  be  provided,  as  needed,  to  ensure  thatr— 

••(A)  teachers  and  other  school '  profes- 
sionals who  are  new  to  the  Indian  commu- 
nity are  prepared  to  work  with  Indian  chil- 
dren; and 

••(B)  all  teachers  who  will  be  involved  in 
the  project  have  been  properly  trained  to 
carry  it  out;  and 

"(6)  describes  how  the  agency — 

••(A)  will  periodically  assess  the  progress  of 
all  Indian  children  in  its  schools,  including 
Indian  children  who  do  not  participate  in 
programs  under  this  part,  in  meeting  the 
goals  described  in  paragraph  (2); 

••(B)  will  provide  the  results  of  that  assess- 
ment to  the  parent  committee  described  in 
subsection  (c)(6)  and  to  the  community 
served  by  the  agency;  and 

■■(C)  is  responding  to  findings  of  any  pre- 
vious such  assessments. 

■■(c)  Assurances.— Each  such  application 
shall  also  include  assurances  that^ 


■'(1)  the  local  educational  agency  will  use 
funds  received  under  this  part  only  to  sup- 
plement the  level  of  funds  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  the  agency 
would  make  available  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children,  and  not  to  supplant  such 
funds: 

•■(2)  the  local  educational  agency  will  sub- 
mit such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  to — 

■•(A)  carry  out  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  this  part;  and 

••(B)  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds 
provided  under  this  part  have  been  effective 
in  improving  the  educational  achievement  of 
Indian  students  in  the  local  educational 
agency: 

■(3)  the  program  for  which  assisUnce  is 
sought  has  been  based  upon  a  local  assess- 
ment and  prioritization  of  the  special  edu- 
cational and  culturally  related  academic 
needs  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive students  for  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  providing  an  education: 

■■(4)  the  progi-am  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  will  use  the  best  available  talents  and 
resources,  including  persons  from  the  Indian 
community; 

••(5)  the  local  educational  agency  has  de- 
veloped the  program  in  open  consultation 
with  parents  of  Indian  children,  teachers, 
and.  where  appropriate,  secondary  school  In- 
dian students,  including  holding  public  hear- 
ings at  which  such  persons  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  understand  the  program  and 
to  offer  recommendations  regarding  such 
program; 

■■(6)  the  local  educational  agency  has  de- 
veloped the  program  with  the  participation 
and  written  approval  of  a  committee — 

••(A)  that  is  composed  of.  and  selected  by. 
parents  of  Indian  children  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  schools,  teachers,  and. 
where  appropriate,  secondary  school  Indian 
students  and  of  which  at  least  half  the  mem- 
bers are  such  parent; 

••(B)  that  sets  forth  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, including  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  personnel,  as  will 
ensure  that  the  program  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  will  be  operated  and  evaluated  in 
consultation  with,  and  with  the  involvement 
of,  parents  of  the  children  and  representa- 
tives of  the  area  to  be  served;  and 

••(C)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
which  includes  a  schoolwide  project  (as  spec- 
ified in  section  6105(c)  of  this  part)  finds  that 
such  project  will  not  diminish  the  availabil- 
ity of  culturally  related  activities  for  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaskan  Native  students; 
and 

"(D)  that  adopts  and  abides  by  reasonable 
bylaws  for  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of 
the  committee. 

■•(d)  State  Educa-honal  agency  Review.- 
(1)  Before  submitting  its  application  to  the 
Secretary,  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
obtain  comments  on  the  application  from 
the  State  educational  agency. 

••(2)  The  local  educational  agency  shall 
send  the  State  educational  agency's  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  with  its  application. 

"SEC.  6105.  AUTHORIZED  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

••(a)  General  Requirements.— Each  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  use  the  grant  funds  for 
services  and  activities,  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  part,  that— 

••(1)  are  designed  to  carry  out  its  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Indian  students,  de- 
scribed in  its  application  under  section 
6104(b): 
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"(2)  are  designed  with  special  regard  for 
the  language  and  cultural  needs  of  those  stu- 
dents; and 

•'(3)  supplement  and  enrich  the  regular 
school  program. 

"(b)  Particular  Activities.— Such  serv- 
ices and  activities  include— 

"(1)  culturally  related  activities  which 
support  the  program  set  out  in  the  applica- 
tion, as  required  in  section  6104: 

"(2)  early  childhood  and  family  programs 
that  emphasize  school  readiness: 

•'(3)  enrichment  programs  that  focus  on 
problem-solving  and  cognitive  skills  develop- 
ment and  that  directly  support  the  attain- 
ment of  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards: 

"(4)  integrated  educational  services  in 
combination  with  other  programs  meeting 
similar  needs: 

"(5)  school-to-work  transition  activities  to 
enable  Indian  students  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams such  as  those  supported  by  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1993 
and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act,  including 
tech-prep,  mentoring,  and  apprenticeship 
programs: 

"(6)  prevention  of.  and  education  about, 
substance  abuse:  and 

"(7)  acquisition  of  equipment,  but  only  if 
such  acquisition  is  essential  to  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part. 

■•(c)  ScHOOLwiDE  Programs.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  part,  a 
local  educational  agency  may  use  funds  it  re- 
ceives under  this  part  to  support  a 
schoolwide  program  under  section  1114  of 
title  I  of  this  Act.  in  accordance  with  such 
section,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  participation  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  such  project  and  the  involvement  of 
Indian  parents  in  the  formulation  of  such 
project. 

-SEC.  6106.  STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY  FORMS. 

••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for 
each  fiscal  year  be  supported  by  a  form, 
maintained  in  the  files  of  the  applicant,  for 
each  eligible  Indian  child  for  whom  the  local 
educational  agency  is  providing  free  public 
education  that  sets  forth  information  estab- 
lishing the  status  of  the  child  as  an  eligible 
Indian  child. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  request  on  the 
form  required  under  subsection  (a)  at  least 
the  following  information: 

"(1)  either— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians  with  which  the 
child  claims  membership,  along  with  the  en- 
rollment number  establishing  membership 
(if  readily  available),  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  organization  which  has  updated 
and  accurate  membership  data  for  such 
tribe,  band,  or  other  organized  group  of  Indi- 
ans, or 

"(B)  if  the  child  is  not  a  member  of  a  tribe, 
band,  or  other  organized  group  of  Indians, 
the  name,  the  enrollment  number  (if  readily 
available),  and  the  organization  (and  address 
thereof)  responsible  for  maintaining  updated 
and  accurate  membership  rolls  of  any  of  the 
child's  parents  or  grandparents,  from  whom 
the  child  claims  eligibility: 

"(2)  whether  the  tribe,  band,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  of  Indians  with  which  the  child, 
his  parents,  or  grandparents  claim  member- 
ship is  federally  recognized; 

■•(3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  parent  or 
legal  guardian; 

"(4)  the  signature  of  the  parent  or  legal 
guardian  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation supplied:  and 


"(5)  any  other  information  which  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  provide  an  accu- 
rate program  profile. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
definition  set  forth  in  section  6601.  In  order 
for  a  child  to  be  counted  in  computing  the 
local  educational  agency's  grant  award,  the 
eligibility  form  for  the  child  must  contain  at 
a  minimum— 

"(1)  the  child's  name: 

"(2)  the  name  of  the  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians:  and 

"(3)  the  parent's  dated  signature. 
The  failure  of  an  applicant  to  furnish  any 
other  information  listed  in  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  child  shall  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  determination  of  whether  the 
child  is  an  eligible  Indian  child. 

"(d)  The  forms  and  the  standards  of  proof 
(including  the  standard  of  good  faith  compli- 
ance) that  were  in  use  during  the  1985-1986 
academic  year  to  establish  a  child's  eligi- 
bility for  entitlement  under  the  Indian  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
Act  shall  be  the  only  forms  and  standards  of 
proof  used  to  establish  such  eligibility  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether  a 
child  is  an  eligible  Indian  child,  the  member- 
ship of  the  child,  or  any  parent  or  grand- 
parent of  the  child,  in  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians  may  be  estab- 
lished by  proof  other  than  an  enrollment 
number,  even  if  enrollment  numbers  for 
members  of  such  tribe,  band,  or  groups  are 
available.  Nothing  in  subsection  (b)  may  be 
construed  as  requiring  the  furnishing  of  en- 
rollment numbers. 

"(n(l)(A)  The  SecreUry  shall  establish  a 
method  of  auditing,  on  an  annual  basis,  a 
sample  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  local  educational  agencies 
receiving  funds  under  this  part  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  audits. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  an  audit  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
funds  provided  under  this  part,  all  proce- 
dures, practices,  and  policies  that  are  estab- 
lished by— 

"(i)  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  or 

"(ii)  a  grantee  under  this  subpart  who,  in 
establishing  such  procedures,  practices,  and 
policies,  was  acting  under  the  direction  of 
any  employee  of  such  Office  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  Director  of  such  Office  to  provide 
such  direction, 

shall,  with  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and  policies,  and  ending 
on  the  date  (if  any)  on  which  the  Director  of 
such  Office  revokes  authorization  for  such 
procedures,  practices,  and  policies,  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  and  acceptable  proce- 
dures, practices,  and  policies  which  are  in 
conformity  with  Federal  law. 

"(C)  A  local  educational  agency  may  not 
be  held  liable  to  the  United  States,  or  be  oth- 
erwise penalized,  by  reason  of  the  findings  of 
an  audit  that  relate  to  the  date  of  comple- 
tion, or  the  date  of  submission,  of  any  forms 
used  to  establish,  before  April  28,  1988,  a 
child's  eligibility  for  entitlement  under  the 
Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Assistance  Act. 

"(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  that  pro- 
vides false  information  in  the  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  be  ineligible 
to  apply  for  any  other  grants  under  this  part 
and  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
any  funds  provided  under  this  part  that  have 
not  been  expended. 


"(3)  Any  student  who  provides  false  infor- 
mation on  the  form  required  under  sub- 
section (d)(1)  may  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  part. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  Act  to  schools  funded  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  count  of  the  number  of  students  in 
each  such  school  funded  under  the  Indian 
Student  Equalization  Formula  developed 
pursuant  to  section  1128  of  Public  Law  95-561. 
in  lieu  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"SEC.  6107.  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
each  local  educational  agency  with  an  appli- 
cation approved  under  this  part  the  amount 
determined  under  section  6103,  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and 
shall  notify  such  local  educational  agency  of 
the  amount  no  later  than  June  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  grant  will  be  paid. 

"(b)  Payments  Taken  Into  account  by 
THE  State. — The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  that 
has  taken  into  consideration  payments 
under  this  part  (or  under  subpart  1  of  the  In- 
dian Education  .\ct  of  1988)  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid, 
with  respect  to  the  free  public  education  of 
children  during  that  year  or  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Reduction  of  Payment  for  Failure 
To  Maintain  Fiscal  Effort.— (l)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  pay  any  local  educational 
agency  the  full  amount  determined  under 
section  6103  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
State  educational  agency  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  determines,  that 
the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  that  local  agen- 
cy and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  free  public  education  by  such  local 
agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  com- 
puted on  either  a  per-student  or  aggregate 
expenditure  basis,  was  not  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  such  combined  fiscal  effort,  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis,  for  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  for  any 
fiscal  year  that  a  local  educational  agency 
failed  to  maintain  its  fiscal  effort  at  the  90 
percent  level  required  by  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  reduce  the  amount  of  the  grant  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  the  agency 
under  this  part  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
such  agency's  failure  to  maintain  its  fiscal 
effort  at  such  level:  and 

"(B)  not  use  the  reduced  amount  of  the 
agency's  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year 
to  determine  compliance  with  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  but  shall  use 
the  amount  of  expenditures  that  would  have 
been  required  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1),  for  not  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  failure  to  comply  with 
such  requirement  is  due  to  exceptional  or 
uncontrollable  circumstances,  such  as  a  nat- 
ural disaster  or  a  precipitous  and  unforeseen 
decline  in  the  agency's  financial  resources. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  use  the  re- 
duced amount  of  such  agency's  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  a  waiver  is  granted  to  determine 
compliance  with  paragraph  (1)  for  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  but  shall  use  the  amount 
of  expenditures  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
absence  of  the  waiver. 

"(d)  Reallocations.— The  Secretary  may 
reallocate,  in  the  manner  the  Secretary  de- 
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termines  will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  any  amounts  that — 

"(1)  based  on  estimates  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  other  information,  will 
not  be  needed  by  such  agencies  to  carry  out 
their  approved  projects  under  this  part;  or 

■•(2)    otherwise    become   available    for   re- 
allocation under  this  part. 
"PART      B— SPECIAL       PROGRAMS      AND 
PROJECTS  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
-SEC.  6201.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES    FOR     INDIAN     CHIL- 
DREN. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  children— 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  which  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  improving  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  programs,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c).  which  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late— 

"(A)  the  provision  of  educational  services 
not  available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality,  and 

"(B)  the  development  and  establishment  of 
exemplary  educational  programs  to  serve  as 
models  for  regular  school  programs  in  which 
Indian  children  are  educated; 

"(3)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 
for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as  edu- 
cational personnel:  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  Indian  children. 

"(b)  Demonstration  Projects.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  federally 
supported  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  to  Indian  tribes.  In- 
dian organizations,  and  Indian  institutions 
to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for, 
and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of,  programs  for  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children,  including— 

"(1)  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children: 

"(2)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education  pro- 
grams and  projects; 

"(3)  sr>ecial  health  and  nutrition  services 
and  other  related  activities  which  meet  the 
special  health,  social,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children:  and 

"(4)  coordination  of  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  Services  and  Programs  To  Improve 
Educational  Opportunities.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  to  tribal  and  other  Indian  commu- 
nity organizations  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing and  establishing  educational  services  and 
programs  specifically  designed  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren. Such  grants  may  be  used— 

"(A)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality,  including— 

"(i)  remedial  and  compensatory  instruc- 
tion, school  health,  physical  education,  psy- 
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chological,  and  other  services  designed  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  Indian  children  to  enter, 
remain  in,  or  reenter  elementary  or  second- 
ary school: 

"(ii)  comprehensive  academic  and  voca- 
tional instruction; 

"(iii)  instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed, 
published,  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment: 

"(iv)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
mentoring,  and  testing  services: 

"(V)  special  education  programs  for  dis- 
abled and  gifted  and  talented  Indian  chil- 
dren: 

"(vi)  early  childhood  programs,  including 
kindergarten: 

"(vii)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(viii)  other  services  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  to  establish  and  operate  exemplary 
and  innovative  educational  programs  and 
centers,  involving  new  educational  ap- 
proaches, methods,  and  techniques  designed 
to  enrich  programs  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  Indian  children. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  grants  provided 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  grants  to  consortia  of  Indian 
tribes  or  tribal  organizations,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  developing,  im- 
proving, and  implementing  a  program  of— 

"(A)  encouraging  Indian  students  to  ac- 
quire a  higher  education,  and 

"(B)   reducing   the   incidence   of  dropouts 
among  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. 
"(d)  Training.— 

"(1)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
in  combination  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects— 

"(A)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian  stu- 
dents as  teachers,  administrators,  teacher 
aides,  social  workers,  and  ancillary  edu- 
cational personnel:  and 

"(B)  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  students  in 
such  capacities. 

"(2)  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  fellow- 
ship programs  leading  to  an  advanced  degree, 
for  institutes  and.  as  part  of  a  continuing 
program,  for  seminars,  symposia,  workshops, 
and  conferences. 

"(3)  In  programs  funded  by  grants  author- 
ized under  this  subsection,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians. 

"(4)  In  making  grants  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  consider  prior 
performance  and  may  not  limit  eligibility  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  previous  grants  or 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  applicant 
has  received  grants. 

"(d)  Applications  for  Grants.— 
"(1)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  required  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  SecreUry.  Such  ap- 
plications shall— 

"(A)  set  forth  a  sUtement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assisUnce  is  sought: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (c>— 

"(i)  subject  to  such  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
reUry shall  prescribe,  provide  for— 

"(I)  the  use  of  funds  available  under  this 
section,  and 


"(II)  the  coordination  of  other  resources 
available  to  the  applicant, 
in  order  to  ensure  that,  within  the  scope  of 
the  purpose  of  the  project,  there  will  be  a 
comprehensive  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and 

"(ii)  provide  for  the  training  of  personnel 
participating  in  the  project;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  its  pur- 
pose and  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  SecreUry  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  only  if  the  SecreUry  is  satisfied  that 
such  application,  and  any  document  submit- 
ted with  respect  thereto— 

"(i)  demonstrate  that^- 

"(I)  there  has  been  adequate  participation 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served 
and  tribal  communities  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  project,  and 

"(II)  there  will  be  such  participation  in  the 
operation  and  evaluation  of  the  project,  and 

"(ii)  provide  for  the  participation,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  of  eligible  Indian  children— 

"(I)  who  reside  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

"(II)  who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elemenUry  and  secondary  schools,  and 

"(III)  whose  needs  are  of  the  type  which 
the  program  is  intended  to  meet, 

to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
such  childi"en. 

"(B)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  SecreUry  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  from  Indian  educational  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions. 

-SEC.  6202.  SPECL\L  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF 
INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"'(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  with,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  Indian  orga- 
nizations, and  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of— 

""(A)  preparing  individuals  for  teaching  or 
administering  special  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  people,  and 

"(B)  providing  in-service  training  for  per- 
sons teaching  in  such  i>rograms. 

""(2)  Priority  shall  be  given  in  the  awarding 
of  grants,  and  in  the  entering  into  of  con- 
tracts, under  subsection  (a)  to  Indian  insti- 
tutions and  organizations. 

"(b)  Fellowships  and  Traineeships.— 

■"(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
fellowships  and  traineeships  to  individuals 
and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
Indian  organizations,  and  Indian  tribes  for 
the  costs  of  education  allowances. 

""(2)  In  awarding  fellowships  and 
traineeships  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
reUry shall  give  preference  to  Indians. 

""(3)  In  the  case  of  traineeships  and  fellow- 
ships, the  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  grant 
stipends  to,  and  allowances  for  dependenu 
of,  persons  receiving  traineeships  and  fellow- 
ships. 

-SEC.    6203.    FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    INDIAN    STU- 
DENTS. 

"•(a)  In  General.— During  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1999.  the  SecreUry 
is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  to  be  used 
for  study  in  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
grams at  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Such  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  to  Indian 
students  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  of  not  more  than  4  academic 
years  leading  toward  a  postbaccalaureate  de- 
gree in  medicine,  clinical  psychology,  psy- 
chology, law,  education,  and  related  fields  or 
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leadintf  to  an  underg^raduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree in  engineering,  business  administration, 
natural  resources,  and  related  fields. 

"(b)  Stipends.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  sub- 
section (a)  such  stipends  (including  such  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  of  such  persons  and 
their  dependents)  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

"(c)  Payments  to  Institutions  in  Lieu  of 
Tuition.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  which  the 
holder  of  a  fellowship  awarded  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study,  in 
lieu  of  tuition  charged  such  holder,  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  education 
provided  the  holder  of  such  a  fellowship. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may,  if  a  fellowship 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  is  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  it  was 
awarded,  award  an  additional  fellowship  for 
the  remainder  of  such  period. 

"(2)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  45 
days  before  the  commencement  of  an  aca- 
demic term,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
each  individual  who  is  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  academic  term 
written  notice  of  the  amount  of  such  fellow- 
ship and  of  any  stipends  or  other  payments 
that  will  be  made  under  this  section  to,  or 
for  the  benefit  of,  such  individual  for  such 
academic  term. 

'•(3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
awarded,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  persons  re- 
ceiving training  in  guidance  counseling  with 
a  specialty  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse  counselmg  and  education. 

"(e)  Service  Oblig.\tion.— The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  that  individuals 
who  receive  training  under  this  section  per- 
form related  work  and  shall  notify  such  local 
educational  agency  of  the  amount  no  later 
than  June  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  grant 
will  be  paid  following  that  training  or  repay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  training. 

"SEC.  6204.  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED. 

••(a)  Establishment  of  Centers.— -The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  2  centers  for  gifted  and 
talented  Indian  students  at  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges. 

"(b)  Df.monstration  Projects.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  award  separate 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with— 

"(A)  2  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges that— 

"(i)  are  eligible  for  funding  under  the  Trib- 
ally Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  and 

"(ii)  are  fully  accredited,  or 

"(B)  if  acceptable  applications  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  2  of  such  colleges, 
the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Con- 
sortium, 

for  the  establishment  of  centers  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  for  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  address  the  special  needs  of  In- 
dian students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  who  are  gifted  and  talented  and  to 
provide  such  support  services  to  their  fami- 
lies that  are  needed  to  enable  the  students  to 
benefit  from  the  project. 

"(2)  Any  person  to  whom  a  grant  is  made, 
or  with  whom  a  contract  is  entered  into, 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  any  other  persons,  including  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
projects  for  which  such  grant  was  awarded  or 
for  which  the  contract  was  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary. 


•(3»  Demonstration  projects  funded  under 
this  section  may  include — 

"(A)  the  identification  of  the  special  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  students,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  emotional  and  psychosocial  needs 
of  these  students  and  to  the  provision  of 
those  support  services  to  their  families  that 
are  needed  to  enable  these  students  to  bene- 
fit from  the  project; 

"(B)  the  conduct  of  educational, 
psychosocial,  and  developmental  activities 
which  hold  reasonable  promise  of  resulting 
in  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  such  gifted  and  talented 
children,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  dem- 
onstrating and  exploring  the  use  of  Indian 
languages  and  exposure  to  Indian  cultural 
traditions,  and  mentoring  and  apprentice- 
ship programs: 

"(C)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  the  coordination  of  activities  at  schools 
which  receive  grants  under  subsection  (c) 
with  re.spect  to  the  activities  funded  by  such 
grants,  the  evaluation  of  programs  at  such 
schools  funded  by  such  grants,  or  the  dis- 
semination of  such  evaluations: 

"(D)  the  use  of  public  television  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  gifted 
and  talented  children: 

"(E)  leadership  programs  designed  to  rep- 
licate programs  for  such  children  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  derived  from  the  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(F)  appropriate  research,  evaluation,  and 
related  activities  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
such  children  and  to  the  provision  of  such 
support  services  to  their  families  that  are 
needed  to  enable  such  children  to  benefit 
from  the  project. 

"(c)  Additional  Grants.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  provide  5 
grants  to  schools  that  are  Bureau  funded 
schools  for  program  research  and  develop- 
ment regarding,  and  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  curriculum  and  teacher 
training  material  regarding — 

"(A)  gifted  and  talented  students, 

"(B)  college  preparatory  studies  (including 
programs  for  Indian  students  interested  in 
teaching  careers), 

"(C)  students  with  special  culturally  relat- 
ed academic  needs,  including  social,  lingual, 
and  cultural  needs,  and 

"(D)  math  and  science  education. 

"(2)  Applications  for  the  grants  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Applications 
for  such  grants  by  Bureau  schools,  and  the 
administration  of  any  of  such  grants  made  to 
a  Bureau  school,  shall  be  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  Bureau  school  and 
the  local  school  board. 

"(3)  Grants  may  be  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  one  or  more  activities  described 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  In  providing  grants  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  achieve  a  mixture  of  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  which  ensures  that 
students  at  all  grade  levels  and  in  all  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  United  States  are  able 
to  participate  in  some  programs  funded  by 
grants  provided  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  a  definition  of  the  term 
■gifted  and  talented  student'  for  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  1128(c)(3)(A)(i)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978  is  developed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"(5)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds,  grants  provided  under  para- 


graph (1)  shall  be  made  for  a  3-year  period 
and  may  be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ditional 3-year  periods  if  performance  by  the 
grantee  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

"(6)(A)  The  dissemination  of  any  materials 
developed  from  activities  funded  by  grants 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  institutions  receiv- 
ing funds  under  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Congress 
any  results  from  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (4)(B). 

"(7)(A)  The  costs  of  evaluating  any  activi- 
ties funded  by  grants  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  divided  between  the  school  con- 
ducting such  activities  and  the  demonstra- 
tion project  recipients  under  subsection  (b). 

■■(B)  If  no  funds  are  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)  for— 

•■(i)  the  evaluation  of  activities  funded  by 
grants  made  under  paragraph  (1), 

■■(ii)  technical  assistance  and  coordination 
with  respect  to  such  activities,  or 

"(iii)  dissemination  of  such  evaluations, 
the  Secretary  shall,  by  grant  or  through  con- 
tract, provide  for  such  evaluations,  technical 
assistance,  coordination,  and  dissemination. 

•■(d)  Information  Network.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  encourage  persons  to  whom  a 
grant  is  made,  or  with  whom  a  contract  is 
entered  into,  under  this  section  to  work  co- 
operatively as  a  national  network  so  that 
the  information  developed  by  such  persons  is 
readily  available  to  the  entire  educational 
community. 

"SEC.    6205.    TRIBALLY    CONTROLLED    SCHOOLS 
ACT. 

■■(a)  Timely  Payments.— Subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■■(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwi.se  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  to  grantees  under  this  part  in  2 
payments: 

■■•(A)  one  payment  to  be  made  no  later 
than  July  1  of  each  year  in  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  which  the  grantee 
was  entitled  to  receive  during  the  preceding 
academic  year,  and 

■■■(B)  the  second  payment,  consisting  of 
the  remainder  to  which  the  grantee  is  enti- 
tled for  the  academic  year,  shall  be  made  no 
later  than  December  1  of  each  year. 

■■■(2)  For  any  school  for  which  no  payment 
was  made  from  Bureau  funds  in  the  preced- 
ing academic  year,  full  payment  of  the 
amount  computed  for  the  first  academic  year 
of  eligibility  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
no  later  than  December  1  of  the  academic 
year. 

'■  ^(3)  With  regard  to  funds  for  grantees 
that  become  available  for  obligation  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  grantees  no  later  than  December  1 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

■■■(4)  The  provisions  of  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  (31  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  shall  apply 
to  the  payments  required  to  be  made  by 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section.'. 

■■(b)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
■Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)',  and  is 
renumbered  as  paragraph  '(5)'. 
"PART  C— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  RELATING 
TO  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  INDLVNS 

"SEC.  6301.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCA'HONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  ADULT  INDIANS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  awarding  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  to 
Indian  tribes,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions— 


•■(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to 
test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  for  improving  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians: 

■■(2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate— 

"(A)  the  provision  of  basic  literacy  oppor- 
tunities to  all  nonliterate  Indian  adults,  and 

'■(B)  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  all 
Indian  adults  to  qualify  for  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time  feasible; 

■■(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  develop  more  innovative 
and  effective  techniques  for  achieving  the 
literacy  and  high  school  equivalency  goals; 

'■(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and  eval- 
uations to  define  accurately  the  extent  of 
the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  high 
school  completion  among  Indians:  and 

"(5)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  Indian  adults. 

■■(b>  Educational  Services.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  In- 
dian tribes,  Indian  institutions,  and  Indian 
organizations  to  develop  and  establish  edu- 
cational services  and  programs  specifically 
designed  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  adults. 

■■(c)  Information  and  Evaluation.— The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make  grants 
to.  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with,  public 
agencies  and  institutions  and  Indian  tribes, 
institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

'■(1)  the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning educational  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian  adults,  includ- 
ing evaluations  thereof;  and 

■■(2)  the  evaluation  of  federally  assisted 
programs  in  which  Indian  adults  may  par- 
ticipate to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
such  programs  with  respect  to  such  adults. 

•■(d)  Applications.— 

"(1)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  contain  such  information,  and 
be  consistent  with  such  criteria,  as  may  be 
required  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  applications  shall— 

■•(A)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought;  and 

'■(B)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  its  pur- 
poses and  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  un- 
less the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  such  ap- 
plication, and  any  documents  submitted 
with  respect  thereto,  indicate  that— 

"(A)  there  has  been  adequate  participation 
by  the  individuals  to  be  served  and  tribal 
communities  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  project,  and 

■■(B)  there  will  be  such  a  participation  in 
the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  project. 

"(3)  In  approving  applications  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  from  Indian  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 

"PART  D— NATIONAL  ACnVfTIES  AND 
GRANTS  TO  STATES 
"SEC.  6401.  NATIONAL  ACTTVITIES. 

■•(a)  Authorized  Acttivities.- From  funds 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may — 

■■(1)  conduct  research  related  to  effective 
approaches  to  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  adults; 


••(2)  evaluate  federally  assisted  education 
programs  from  which  Indian  children  and 
adults  may  benefit; 

■■(3)  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  edu- 
cational status  and  needs  of  Indians;  and 

■■(4)  carry  out  other  activities  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

■■(b)  Eligibility.— The  Secretary  may 
carry  out  any  of  the  activities  described  in 
subsection  (a)  directly  or  through  grants  to. 
or  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with, 
Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations.  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  includ- 
ing Indian  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. 

■■(c)  CooRDiNA'noN.— Research  activities 
supported  under  this  section— 

■'(1)  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  to  assure  that  such  activities 
are  coordinated  with  and  enhance  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  supported 
by  the  Office:  and 

'■(2)  may  include  collaborative  research  ac- 
tivities which  are  jointly  funded  and  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. 

-SEC.    6402.    state    EDUCA'nONAL    AGENCY    RE- 
VIEW. 

(a)  Before  submitting  its  application  to  the 
Secretary,  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
submit  its  application  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency. 

(b)  The  State  education  agency  may  send 
to  the  Secretary  comments  on  each  local 
educational  agency  application  its  reviews. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  comments 
into  consideration  in  reviewing  such  applica- 
tion. 

"PART  E— FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
"SEC.  6501.  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCA^nON. 

■■(a)  Office  of  Indian  Education.— There 
shall  be  an  Office  of  Indian  Education  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  ■■the  Office")  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

■■(b)  Director.— (1)  The  Office  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 

■■(2)  The  Director  shall— 

■■(A)  be  responsible  for  administering  this 
title: 

■•(B)  be  involved  in.  and  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for,  the  development  of  all  policies 
affecting  Indian  children  and  adults  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education; 

■■(C)  coordinate  the  development  of  policy 
and  practice  for  all  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  Indian  persons;  and 

•■(D)  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment in  identifying  research  priorities  relat- 
ed to  the  education  of  Indian  persons.". 

■•(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  career  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice. 

■■(c)  Indian  Preference  in  Employment.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to 
Indian  persons  in  all  personnel  actions  in  the 
Office. 

■•(2)  Such  preference  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  preference  given 
to  any  veteran  under  section  2609  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  section  45  of  title  25,  United 
States  Code. 

-SEC.  6502.  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  IN- 
DIAN EDUCA'nON. 

••(a)  Membership.— There  shall  be  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 


(referred  to  in  this  section  as  'the  Councir"), 
which  shall— 

••(1)  consist  of  15  Indian  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
lists  of  nominees  furnished,  from  time  to 
time,  by  Indian  tribes  and  organizations:  and 

■■(2)  represent  different  geographic  areas  of 
the  country. 

"(b)  Duties— The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  funding 
and  administration,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  regulations  and  of  administrative 
policies  and  practices,  of  any  program,  in- 
cluding programs  under  this  title,  for  which 
the  Secretary  is  responsible  and  in  which  In- 
dian children  or  adults  participate  or  from 
which  they  can  benefit; 

••(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  filling  the  Director's  position 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  such  position: 
and 

•'(3)  submit  to  the  Congress,  by  June  30  of 
each  year,  a  report  on  its  activities,  which 
shall  include — 

••(A)  any  recommendations  it  finds  appro- 
priate for  the  improvement  of  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  in  which  Indian  children  or 
adults  participate,  or  from  which  they  can 
benefit:  and 

••(B)  its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  funding  of  any  such  programs. 
"SEC.  6503.  PEER  REVIEW. 

••In  reviewing  applications  under  parts  B. 
C.  and  D  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  use 
a  peer  review  process. 

"SEC.    6504.    PREFERENCE    FOR    INDIAN    APPU- 
CANTS. 

••In  making  grants  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  pref- 
erence to  Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations, 
and  Indian  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  any  program  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply. 
-SEC,  6505.  MINIMUM  GRANT  CRITERIA. 

■■In  making  grants  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  only 
projects  that  are — 

■'(1)  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  section  under 
which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

••(2)  based  on  relevant  research  findings. 
"PART  F— DEFINITIONS;  AUTHORIZATIONS 

OF  APPROPIUATIONS 
-SEC.  6601.  DEFmmONS. 

••The  following  definitions  apply  to  terms 
as  used  in  this  title: 

■■(1)  The  term  ■adult'  means  an  individual 
who  is  either— 

■■(A)  not  less  than  16  years  old;  or 

••(B)  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  under  State  law. 

■■(2)  The  term  ■adult  education'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  312(2)  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act. 

■■(3)  The  term  ■free  public  education'  means 
education  that  is— 

'■(A)  provided  at  public  expense,  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  direction,  and  without 
tuition  charge;  and 

■■(B)  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
education  in  the  applicable  State  or  to  pre- 
school children. 

■•(4)  The  term  'Indian'  means  an  individual 
who  is— 

"(A)  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  band, 
as  membership  is  defined  by  the  tribe  or 
band,  including— 

••(i)  tribes  and  bands  terminated  since  1940: 
and 

••(ii)  tribes  and  bands  recognized  by  the 
State  in  which  they  reside; 

••(B)  a  descendant,  in  the  first  or  second  de- 
gree, of  an  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A); 
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"(C)  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose;  or 

'•(D)  an  Eskimo,  Aleut,  or  other  Alaska 
Native. 

"SEC.  6802,  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 

"(a)  Part  A,— For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  A  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $61,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  1998.  and 
1999. 

••(b)  Parts  B  Through  D.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  parts  B,  C,  and  D  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
520,925.000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  1998,  and  1999. 

'•(c)  Part  E.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  E  of  this  title,  including  section 
6502.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,775,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

"PART  G— BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAMS 

-SEC.  8701.  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  BASIC  EDU- 
CATION OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  BU- 
REAU OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  SCHOOLS. 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  the  standards  devel- 
oped under  this  section  shall  be  to  afford  In- 
dian students  being  served  by  a  Bureau  fund- 
ed school  with  the  same  opportunities  as  all 
other  students  to  achieve  the  high  goals  em- 
bodied in  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  6711  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  coordinate  standards  developed  and 
implemented  under  this  section  with  those 
in  the  State  plans  developed  and  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  the  GOALS  2000  Educate 
America  Act  for  the  States  in  which  each 
Bureau  funded  school  operates.  In  developing 
and  reviewing  these  standards  and  such  co- 
ordination, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  panel 
established  by  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  organizations  and  tribes. 
shall  carry  out  or  cause  to  be  carried  out  b.v 
contract  with  an  Indian  organization  such 
stu'dies  and  surveys,  making  the  fullest  use 
possible  of  other  existing  studies,  surveys, 
and  plans,  as  are  necessary  to  establish  and 
revise  standards  for  the  bsisic  education  of 
Indian  children  attending  Bureau  funded 
schools.  Such  studies  and  surveys  shall  take 
into  account  factors  such  as  academic  needs, 
local  cultural  differences,  type  and  level  of 
language  skills,  geographic  isolation,  and  ap- 
propriate teacher-student  ratios  for  such 
children,  and  shall  be  directed  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  such  children. 

•'(c)(1)  Within  18  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
vise the  minimum  academic  standards  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
1983  for  the  basic  education  of  Indian 
children  which  are  consistent  with  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 6711,  and  shall  distribute  such  revised 
sundards  in  the  Federal  Register  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  comments  from  the 
tribes  and  other  interested  parties.  Within  21 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1993,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish final  standards,  distribute  such 
standards  to  all  the  tribes  and  publish  such 
standards  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Sec- 


retary shall  revise  such  standards  periodi- 
cally as  necessary.  Prior  to  any  revision  of 
such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  distrib- 
ute such  proposed  revision  to  all  the  tribes, 
and  publish  such  proposed  revision  in  the 
Federal  Register,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
comments  from  the  tribes  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

■•(2)  Such  standards  shall  apply  to  Bureau 
schools,  and  subject  to  subsection  (f),  to  con- 
tract and  grant  schools,  and  may  also  serve 
as  a  model  for  educational  programs  for  In- 
dian children  in  public  schools.  In  establish- 
ing and  revising  such  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  Indian  students  and  the  support  and 
reinforcement  of  the  specific  cultural  herit- 
age of  each  tribe.  Such  standards  shall  in- 
clude a  requirement,  developed  in  coordina- 
tion with  Indian  tribes,  the  affected  local 
school  boards,  the  Indian  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  State  health  departments,  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention, 
on  immunization  for  childhood  diseases,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  in-school  immuniza- 
tion, where  necessary. 

•■(d>  The  Secretary  shall  provide  alter- 
native or  modified  standards  in  lieu  of  the 
standards  established  under  subsection  (c), 
where  necessary,  so  that  the  programs  of 
each  school  shall  be  in  compliance  with  the 
minimum  standards  required  for  accredita- 
tion of  schools  in  the  State  where  the  school 
is  located. 

"(e)  A  tribal  governing  body,  or  the  local 
school  board  so  designated  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body,  shall  have  the  local  authority 
to  waive,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  standards 
established  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d), 
where  such  standards  are  deemed  by  such 
body  to  be  inappropriate  or  ill-conceived. 
The  tribal  governing  body  or  designated 
school  board  shall,  within  60  days  thereafter, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  proposal  for  alter- 
native standards  that  takes  into  account  the 
specific  needs  of  the  tribe's  children.  Such 
revised  standards  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  unless  specifically  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause  and  in  writing  to 
the  affected  tribes  or  local  school  board, 
which  rejection  shall  be  final  and 
unreviewable. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary,  through  contracting 
and  grant-making  procedures,  shall  assist 
school  boards  of  contract  and  grant  schools 
in  the  implementation  of  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c)  and  (d),  if  the 
school  boards  request  that  such  standards,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  be  implemented.  At  the  re- 
quest of  a  contract  or  grant  school  board,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  alternative  or  modi- 
fied standards  for  the  standards  established 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  Indian  children  and 
the  contract  or  grant  school. 

"(2)  Within  1  year  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Indian  Education  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1985.  the  Bureau  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  contract  with  an 
Indian  organization,  establish  a  consistent 
system  of  reporting  standards  for  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  for  all  contract 
schools.  Such  standards  shall  yield  data  re- 
sults comparable  to  those  used  by  Bureau 
schools. 

"(g)  Subject  to  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  the 
Secretary  shall  begin  to  implement  the 
standards  established  under  this  section  im- 
mediately upon  the  date  of  their  establish- 
ment. No  later  than  January  1,  1995,  and  at 
each  time  thereafter  that  the  annual  budget 
request  for  Bureau  educational  services  is 
presented,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
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appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a  de- 
tailed plan  to  bring  all  Bureau  and  contract 
and  grant  schools  up  to  the  level  required  by 
the  applicable  standards  established  under 
this  section.  Such  plan  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  detailed  information  on  the 
status  of  each  school's  educational  program 
in  relation  to  the  applicable  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  specific  cost  esti- 
mates for  meeting  such  standards  at  each 
school,  and  specific  time  lines  for  bringing 
each  school  up  to  the  level  required  by  such 
standards. 

"(h)(1)  Except  as  specifically  required  by 
statute,  no  school  or  peripheral  dormitory 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
or  after  January  1.  1992.  may  be  closed  or 
consolidated  or  have  its  program  substan- 
tially curtailed  unless  done  according  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection,  except  that, 
in  those  cases  where  the  tribal  governing 
body,  or  the  local  school  board  concerned  (if 
so  designated  by  the  tribal  governing  body), 
requests  closure  or  consolidation,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply.  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  when  a  temporary  closure, 
consolidation,  or  substantial  curtailment  is 
required  by  plant  conditions  which  con- 
stitute an  immediate  hazard  to  health  and 
safety, 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
promulgate  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
closing,  consolidation,  or  substantial  curtail- 
ment of  Bureau  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Whenever  closure,  transfer  to  any 
other  authority,  consolidation,  or  substan- 
tial curtailment  of  a  school  is  under  active 
consideration  or  review  by  any  division  of 
the  Bureau  or  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  affected  tribe,  tribal  governing 
body,  and  designated  local  school  board,  will 
be  notified  as  soon  as  such  consideration  or 
review  begins,  kept  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed, and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment with  respect  to  such  consideration  or 
review.  When  a  formal  decision  is  made  to 
close,  transfer  to  any  other  authority,  con- 
solidate, or  substantially  curtail  a  school, 
the  affected  tribe,  tribal  governing  body,  and 
designated  local  school  board  shall  be  noti- 
fied at  least  6  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  preceding  the  proposed  effective 
date.  Copies  of  any  such  notices  and  informa- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
Congress  and  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
Congress,  the  affected  tribe,  and  the  des- 
ignated local  school  board  describing  the 
process  of  the  active  consideration  or  review 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3).  At  a  minimum, 
the  report  shall  include  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  such  action  on  the  student  popu- 
lation, with  every  effort  to  identify  those 
students  with  particular  educational  and  so- 
cial needs,  and  to  insure  that  alternative 
services  are  available  to  such  students.  Such 
report  shall  include  the  description  of  the 
consultation  conducted  between  the  poten- 
tial service  provider,  current  service  pro- 
vider, parents,  tribal  representative  and  the 
tribe  or  tribes  involved,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
within  the  Bureau  regarding  such  students. 
No  irreversible  action  may  be  taken  in  fur- 
therance of  any  such  proposed  school  clo- 
sure, transfer  to  any  other  authority,  con- 
solidation, or  substantial  curtailment  (in- 
cluding any  action  which  would  prejudice 
the  personnel  or  programs  of  such  school) 
until  the  end  of  the  first  full  academic  year 
after  such  report  is  made. 
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"(5)  The  Secretary  may  terminate,  con- 
tract, transfer  to  any  other  authority,  or 
consolidate  or  substantially  curtail  the  oper- 
ation or  facilities  of— 

"(A)  any  Bureau  funded  school  that  is  op- 
erated on  or  after  April  1.  1987, 

"(B)  any  program  of  such  a  school  that  is 
operated  on  or  after  April  1,  1987,  or 

"(C)  any  school  board  of  a  school  operated 
under  a  grant  under  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-297), 
only  if  the  tribal  governing  body  approves 
such  action. 

"(i)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  academic  program  costs,  in  order  to  bring 
all  Bureau  and  contract  schools  up  to  the 
level  required  by  the  applicable  standards  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

"(j)(l)  All  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  include  within  their  cur- 
riculum a  program  of  instruction  relating  to 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
provide  the  technical  assistance  necessary  to 
develop  and  implement  such  a  program  for 
students  in  kindergarten  and  grades  1 
through  12,  at  the  request  of— 

"(A)  any  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  board 
of  such  school); 

"(B)  any  school  board  of  a  school  operating 
under  a  contract  entered  into  under  the  In- 
dian Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.);  or 

"(C)  any  school  board  of  a  school  operating 
under  a  grant  under  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-297), 

"(2)  In  schools  operated  directly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for — 

"(A)  accurate  reporting  of  all  incidents  re- 
lating to  alcohol  and  substance  abuse;  and 
"(B)  individual  student  crisis  intervention. 
"(3)  The  programs  requested  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Indian  tribe  that  is  to  be  served  by 
such  program  and  health  personnel  in  the 
local  community  of  such  tribe. 

"(4)  Schools  requesting  program  assistance 
under  this  subsection  are  encouraged  to  in- 
volve family  units  and.  where  appropriate, 
tribal  elders  and  Native  healers  in  such  in- 
structions. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"tribal  governing  body"  means,  with  respect 
to  any  school,  the  tribal  governing  body,  or 
tribal  governing  bodies,  that  represent  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  students  served  by 
such  school. 

"(1)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  only  consider 
the  factors  described  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  in  reviewing — 

"(i)  applications  from  any  tribe  for  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  or  grant  for  a  school 
that  is  not  a  Bureau  funded  school, 

"(ii)  applications  from  any  tribe  or  school 
board  of  any  Bureau  funded  school  for— 

"(I)  a  school  which  is  not  a  Bureau  funded 
school;  or 

"(II)  the  expansion  of  a  Bureau  funded 
school  which  would  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  received  by  the  Indian  tribe  or  school 
board  under  section  6707. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  all 
of  such  factors,  but  none  of  such  applications 
may  be  denied  based  primarily  upon  the  geo- 
graphic proximity  of  public  education. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors  relating  to  the  program  that 
is  the  subject  of  an  application  described  in 
subparagraph  (A): 

"(i)  the  adequacy  of  facilities  or  the  poten- 
tial to  obtain  or  provide  adequate  facilities; 


"(ii)  geographic  and  demographic  factors 
in  the  affected  areas: 

"(iii)  adequacy  of  the  applicant's  program 
plans  or.  in  the  case  of  a  Bureau  funded 
school,  of  projected  needs  analysis  done  ei- 
ther by  a  tribe  or  by  Bureau  personnel; 

■'(iv)  geographic  proximity  of  comparable 
public  education;  and 

"(V)  the  stated  needs  of  all  affected  parties, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  students,  fami- 
lies, tribal  governments  at  both  the  central 
and  local  levels,  and  school  organizations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  with  re- 
spect to  applications  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  the  following  factors  relating  to 
all  the  educational  services  available  at  the 
time  the  application  is  considered: 

"(i)  geographic  and  demographic  factors  in 
the  affected  areas; 

"(ii)  adequacy  and  comparability  of  pro- 
grams already  available; 

"(iii)  consistency  of  available  programs 
with  tribal  educational  codes  or  tribal  legis- 
lation on  education;  and 

"(iv)  the  history  and  success  of  these  serv- 
ices for  the  proposed  population  to  be  served, 
as  determined  from  all  factors  and  not  just 
standardized  examination  performance. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  to  approve  any  applica- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  180  days  after  the  day 
on  which  such  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  make  the  de- 
termination described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  an  application  by  the  date 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  having  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

■■(3)(A)  Any  application  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  may  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary only  if— 

"(i)  the  application  has  been  approved  by 
the  tribal  governing  body  of  the  students 
served  by  (or  to  be  served  by)  the  school  or 
program  that  is  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion, and 

"(11)  written  evidence  of  such  approval  is 
submitted  with  the  application. 

"(B)  Each  application  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(  A  )— 

"(i)  shall  provide  information  concerning 
each  of  the  factors  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(B),  and 

"(ii)  may  provide  information  concerning 
the  factors  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination to  deny  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(A)  state  the  objections  in  writing  to  the 
applicant  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
180  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  applica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  provide  assistance  to  the  applicant  to 
overcome  stated  objections,  and 

"(C)  provide  the  applicant  a  hearing,  under 
the  same  rules  and  regrulations  f)ertaining  to 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.  and  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  the  objections  raised  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(5KA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  action  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  any  application  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  that  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  become  effective  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academic  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, or  at  an  earlier  date  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  If  an  application  is  treated  as  having 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  reason  of 


paragraph  (2)(B),  the  action  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  that  is  18  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  or  at  an  earlier  date  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

-SEC,  6702.  NATIONAL  CRITEIUA  FOR  DORMTTORY 
SITUATIONS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  consultation  with  Indian  orga- 
nizations and  tribes,  shall  conduct  or  cause 
to  be  conducted  by  contract  with  an  Indian 
organization,  a  study  of  the  costs  applicable 
to  boarding  arrangements  for  Indian  stu- 
dents provided  in  Bureau  and  contract  and 
grant  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
national  criteria  for  such  dormitory  situa- 
tions. Such  criteria  shall  include  adult-child 
ratios,  needs  for  counselors  (including  spe- 
cial needs  related  to  off-reservation  boarding 
arrangements),  space,  and  privacy. 

"(b)  No  later  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  propose  such  criteria,  and  shall 
distribute  such  proposed  criteria  to  the 
tribes  and  publish  such  proposed  criteria  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving comments  from  the  tribes  and  other 
interested  parties.  Within  eighteen  months 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  final  criteria,  dis- 
tribute such  criteria  to  all  the  tribes,  and 
publish  such  criteria  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Secretary  shall  revise  such  criteria  peri- 
odically as  necessary.  Any  revisions  to  the 
standards  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  developed  subject  to  requirements 
established  under  section  6711. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  begin  to  imple- 
ment the  criteria  established  under  this  sec- 
tion immediately  upon  the  date  of  their  es- 
tablishment. No  later  than  January  1,  1981, 
and  at  each  time  thereafter  that  the  annual 
budget  request  for  Bureau  educational  serv- 
ices is  presented,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
detailed  plan  to  bring  all  Bureau  and  con- 
tract boarding  schools  up  to  the  criteria  es- 
tablished under  this  section.  Such  plan  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  predictions  for 
the  relative  need  for  each  boarding  school  in 
the  future,  detailed  information  on  the  sta- 
tus of  each  school  in  relation  to  the  criteria 
established  under  this  section,  specific  cost 
estimates  for  meeting  such  criteria  at  each 
school,  and  specific  time  lines  for  bringing 
each  school  up  to  the  level  required  by  such 
criteria. 

"(d)(1)  The  criteria  established  under  this 
section  may  be  waived  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  standards  provided  under  section 
6701(c)  may  be  waived  under  section  6701(e). 

"(2)  No  school  in  operation  on  or  before 
January  1,  1987  (regardless  of  compliance  or 
noncompliance  with  the  criteria  established 
under  this  section)  may  be  closed,  trans- 
ferred to  another  authority,  consolidated  or 
have  its  program  substantially  curtailed  for 
failure  to  meet  the  criteria. 

"(3)  By  no  later  than  May  1,  1996,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
detailing  the  costs  associated  with,  and  the 
actions  necessary  for,  complete  compliance 
with  the  criteria  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  each  school  up  to  the  level  re- 
quired by  the  criteria  established  under  this 
section. 
-SEC.  6703.  REGULATIONS. 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  part  32  of  title  25  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect 
on  January  1.  1987,  are  hereby  incorporated 
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into  this  Act  and  shall  be  treated  as  though 
such  provisions  are  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section. Accordingly,  such  provisions  may  be 
altered  only  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
this  subsection  that  is  contained  in  an  Act 
or  joint  resolution  which  is  enacted  into  law. 
To  the  extent  that  such  provisions  of  part  32 
do  not  conform  with  this  Act  or  any  statu- 
tory provision  of  law  enacted  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  such  other 
statutory  law  shall  govern. 

••(b»  The  provisions  of  parts  31.  33.  36.  39.  42. 
and  43  of  title  25  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, as  in  effect  on  January  1.  1987.  shall 
be  applied  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
shall  not.  before  July  1.  1989.  be  amended,  re- 
voked, or  altered  in  any  manner.  No  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  shall 
have  the  authority  to  issue  any  other  regula- 
tions, prior  to  July  1.  1989.  that  supersede, 
supplement,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  such  parts.  To  the  extent  that  the 
provisions  of  such  parts  do  not  conform  with 
this  Act  or  any  statutory  provision  of  law 
enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  provi- 
sions of  such  other  statutory  law  shall  gov- 
ern. 

"(c)  After  June  30.  1989,  no  regulation  pre- 
scribed for  the  application  of  any  program 
provided  under  this  title  shall  become  effec- 
tive unless— 

"(1)  the  regulation  has  been  published  as  a 
proposed  regulation  in  the  Federal  Register, 

"(2)  an  opportunity  of  no  less  than  90  days 
has  been  afforded  the  public  to  comment  on 
the  published  proposed  regulation,  and 

•■(3)  the  regulation  has,  after  such  period 
for  public  comment,  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  a  final  regulation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"regulation"'  means  any  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  interpretations,  orders,  or  re- 
quirements of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

-SEC.  6704.  SCHOOL  BOUNDARIES. 

■•(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  establish  separate  geo- 
graphical attendance  areas  for  each  Bureau 
school. 

■'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
on  or  after  July  1.  1985.  no  attendance  area 
shall  be  changed  or  established  with  respect 
to  any  such  school  unless  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  or  the  local  school  board  concerned 
(if  so  designated  by  the  tribal  governing 
body)  has  been  (i)  afforded  at  least  six 
months  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Bureau 
to  change  or  establish  suc'h  attendance  area, 
and  (ii)  given  the  opportunity  to  propose  al- 
ternative boundaries.  Any  tribe  may  petition 
the  Secretary  for  revision  of  existing  attend- 
ance area  boundaries.  The  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  proposed  alternative  or  revised 
boundaries  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
consultation  with  the  affected  tribe  or 
tribes,  that  such  revised  boundaries  do  not 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  Indian  students  to  be 
served  or  do  not  provide  adequate  stability 
to  all  of  the  affected  programs. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  there  is  more  than 
I  Bureau  funded  school  located  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  at  the  direction  of  the  tribal 
governing  body,  the  relevant  school  boards 
of  the  Bureau  funded  schools  on  the  reserva- 
tion may.  by  mutual  consent,  establish  the 
relevant  attendance  areas  for  such  schools, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body.  Any  such  boundaries  so  established 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  there  is  only  1  Bu- 
reau operated  program  located  on  an  Indian 


reservation,  the  attendance  area  for  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion served,  and  those  students  residing  near 
the  reservation  shall  also  receive  services 
from  such  program. 

••(d)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  in- 
clude in  the  final  rules  the  requirement  that 
each  appropriate  education  line  officer  co- 
ordinate and  consult  with  the  affected  tribes 
and  relevant  school  boards  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  geographic  boundaries. 
"SEC.  6705.  FACaJTIES  CONSTRUCTION. 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
begin  to  bring  all  schools,  dormitories,  and 
other  facilities  operated  by  the  Bureau  or 
under  contract  or  grant  with  the  Bureau  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren into  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal,  tribal,  or  State  health  and  safety 
standards,  whichever  provide  greater  protec- 
tion (except  that  the  tribal  standards  to  be 
applied  shall  be  no  greater  than  any  other- 
wise applicable  Federal  or  State  standards), 
and  with  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794)  and  with  the  Amer- 
icans with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  ter- 
mination of  the  operations  of  any  facility 
which  does  not  comply  with  such  provisions 
and  which  is  in  use  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  By  January  1.  1996.  and  at  each  time 
thereafter  that  the  annual  budget  request  for 
Bureau  educational  services  is  presented,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  detailed  plan  to 
bring  such  facilities  into  compliance  with 
such  standards.  Such  plan  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  detailed  information  on 
the  status  of  each  facility's  compliance  with 
such  standards,  specific  cost  estimates  for 
meeting  such  standards  at  each  school,  and 
specific  time  lines  for  bringing  each  school 
into  compliance  with  such  standards. 

•■(c)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  system  used  to  establish  priorities  for 
school  construction  projects.  At  the  time 
any  budget  request  for  school  construction  is 
presented,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  submit  with  the  budget 
request  the  current  list  of  all  school  con- 
struction priorities. 

"(d)(1)  A  Bureau  school  may  be  closed  or 
consolidated,  and  the  programs  of  a  Bureau 
school  may  be  substantially  curtailed,  by 
reason  of  plant  conditions  that  constitute  an 
immediate  hazard  to  health  and  safety  only 
if  a  health  and  safety  officer  of  the  Bureau 
determines  that  such  conditions  exist  at  the 
Bureau  school. 

"(2)(A)  In  making  determinations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  before  July  1.  1989. 
health  and  safety  officers  of  the  Bureau  shall 
use  the  health  and  safety  guidelines  of  the 
Bureau  that  were  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1988. 

•■(B)(i)  If— 

■•(I)  the  Secretary  fails  to  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  final  form  before  July  1, 
1989,  and 

••(II)  action  described  in  paragraph  (1)  is 
taken  after  June  30,  1989,  and  before  the  date 
on  which  such  regulations  are  published  in 
final  form  in  the  Federal  Register  by  reason 
of  the  condition  of  any  plant, 
an  inspection  of  the  condition  of  such  plant 
shall  be  conducted  by  an  appropriate  tribal, 
county,  municipal,  or  State  health  and  safe- 
ty officer  to  determine  whether  conditions  at 
such  plant  constitute  an  immediate  hazard 
to  health  and  safety.  Such  inspection  shall 


be  completed  by  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  action 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  taken. 

"(ii)  The  inspection  required  under  clause 
(i)  shall  be  conducted  by  a  health  and  safety 
officer  designated  jointly  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  tribes  affected  by  the  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  If  the  Secretary  and 
such  tribes  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  des- 
ignation of  the  health  and  safety  officer,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  the  health  and 
safety  officer  and  shall  provide  notice  of 
such  designation  to  each  of  such  tribes  be- 
fore the  inspection  is  conducted  by  such  offi- 
cer. 

•'(iii)  If  the  health  and  safety  officer  con- 
ducting an  inspection  of  a  plant  required 
under  clause  (i)  determines  that  conditions 
at  the  plant  do  not  constitute  an  immediate 
hazard  to  health  and  safety,  any  consolida- 
tion or  curtailment  that  was  made  by  reason 
of  conditions  at  the  plant  shall  immediately 
cease  and  any  school  closed  by  reason  of  con- 
ditions at  the  plant  shall  be  reopened  imme- 
diately. 

■■(3)  If- 

■•(A)  a  Bureau  school  is  temporarily  closed 
or  consolidated,  or  the  programs  of  a  Bureau 
school  are  substantially  curtailed,  by  reason 
of  plant  conditions  that  constitute  an  imme- 
diate hazard  to  health  and  safety,  and 

••(B)  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  clo- 
sure, consolidation,  or  curtailment  will  be 
more  than  1  year  in  duration, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  closure,  consoli- 
dation, or  curtailment  is  initiated,  a  report 
which  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  such  tem- 
porary actions  and  the  actions  the  Secretary 
is  taking  to  eliminate  the  conditions  that 
constitute  the  hazard. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a). 

"SEC.   6706.    BUREAU    OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS   EDU- 
CATION FUNCTIONS. 

••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  vest  in  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  all  functions 
with  respect  to  formulation  and  establish- 
ment of  policy  and  procedure,  and  super- 
vision of  programs  and  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  edu- 
cation administered  by  the  Bureau.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  func- 
tions through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education. 

••(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  direct 
and  supervise  the  operations  of  all  personnel 
directly  and  substantially  involved  with  pro- 
vision of  education  services  by  the  Bureau, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  school  or  insti- 
tution custodial  or  maintenance  personnel. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
shall  provide  for  the  adequate  coordination 
between  the  affected  Bureau  Offices  and  the 
Office  to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  all 
contract  functions  relating  to  education.  Ex- 
cept as  required  by  section  6709(d),  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
provision  of  separate  support  services  for  In- 
dian education. 

•'(c)  Education  personnel  who  are  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  in  accordance  with  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  shall — 

•■(1)  monitor  and  evaluate  Bureau  edu- 
cation programs, 

••(2)  provide  all  services  and  support  func- 
tions for  education  programs  with  respect  to 
personnel  matters  involving  staffing  actions 
and  functions,  and 

■•(3)  provide  technical  and  coordinating  as- 
sistance in  areas  such  as  procurement,  con- 
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tracting,  budgeting,  personnel,  and  curricu- 
lum. 

••(d)(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit in  the  annual  Budget  a  plan — 

•■(A)  for  school  facilities  to  be  constructed 
under  the  system  required  by  section  6705(c): 

••(B)  for  establishing  priorities  among 
projects  and  for  the  improvement  and  repair 
of  education  facilities,  which  together  shall 
form  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  appro- 
priated funds:  and 

'•(C)  including  a  5-year  plan  for  capital  im- 
provements. 

••(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  program,  including  the  distribution  of 
appropriated  funds,  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  education  facilities.  Such 
program  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

••(A)  a  method  of  computing  the  amount 
necessary  for  each  education  facility: 

"(B)  similar  treatment  of  all  Bureau  fund- 
ed schools: 

••(C)  a  notice  of  an  allocation  of  appro- 
priated funds  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
directly  to  the  appropriate  education  line  of- 
ficers: and 

••(D)  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  routine 
preventive  maintenance. 
The  appropriate  education  line  officers  shall 
make  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
education  facilities  with  the  local  super- 
visors of  the  Bureau  maintenance  personnel 
who  are  under  the  authority  of  the  agency 
superintendent  or  area  directors,  respec- 
tively. The  local  supervisors  of  Bureau  main- 
tenance personnel  shall  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  implement  the  decisions  made  in  this 
regard  by  the  appropriate  education  line  offi- 
cers, except  that  no  funds  from  this  program 
may  be  authorized  for  expenditure  unless 
such  appropriate  education  line  officer  is  as- 
sured that  the  necessary  maintenance  has 
been,  or  will  be.  provided  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  provi- 
sion of  separate  operations  and  maintenance 
personnel  for  the  Office. 

'•(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  implemented  no  later  than  July  1. 
1995. 

"(e)  Any  other  provision  of  law  notwith- 
standing, the  Director  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  mecha- 
nisms for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  the  use  of.  and  benefit  of,  particu- 
lar schools  or  designated  Bureau  operated 
education  programs,  including,  where  appro- 
priate, the  establishment  and  administration 
of  trust  funds.  When  a  Bureau  operated  pro- 
gram is  the  beneficiary  of  such  a  gift  or  be- 
quest, the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for 
monitoring  its  use,  and  shall  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  the 
amount  and  terms  of  such  gift  and  bequest, 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  any  positive 
results  achieved  by  such  action. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  ••functions"  includes  powers  and  duties. 
"SEC.  6707.  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA. 

••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  regu- 
lation adopted  in  accordance  with  section 
6719,  a  formula  for  determining  the  minimum 
annual  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  sustain 
each  Bureau  funded  school.  In  establishing 
such  formula,  the  Secretary  shall  consider- 
ed) the  number  of  eligible  Indian  students 
served  and  size  of  the  school: 

••(2)  special  cost  factors,  such  as — 

"(A)  isolation  of  the  school: 

"(B)  need  for  special  staffing,  transpor- 
tation, or  educational  progi-ams: 

••(C)  food  and  housing  costs; 


••(D)  maintenance  and  repair  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  physical  condition  of  the  edu- 
cational facilities; 

■•(E)  special  transportation  and  other  costs 
of  isolated  and  small  schools; 

••(F)  the  costs  of  boarding  arrangements, 
where  determined  necessary  by  a  tribal  gov- 
erning body  or  designated  local  school  board: 

••(G)  costs  associated  with  greater  lengths 
of  service  by  educational  personnel:  and 

"(H)  special  programs  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students; 

•'(3)  the  cost  of  providing  academic  serv- 
ices which  are  at  least  equivalent  to  those 
provided  by  public  schools  in  the  State  in 
which  the  school  is  located: 

••(4 1  such  other  relevant  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  appropriate. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  standards  re- 
quired by  sections  6701  and  6702  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  revise  the  formula  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  to  reflect  the 
cost  and  funding  standards  so  established. 
Prior  to  January  1.  1995.  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  formula  established  under  this 
section  and  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  availability  of 
counseling  services  for  students  in  off-res- 
ervation boarding  schools  and  other  Bureau 
operated  residential  facilities.  Concurrent 
with  such  action,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  standards  established  under  section  6701 
of  this  title  to  be  certain  that  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  parental  notification  re- 
garding, and  consent  for,  such  counseling 
services. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the 
general  local  operation  of  Bureau  funded 
schools,  shall  be  allotted  pro  rata  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  established  under  sub- 
section (a). 

••(c)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1990.  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  formula  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  to — 

••(A)  use  a  weighted  unit  of  1.2  for  each  eli- 
gible Indian  student  enrolled  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  school  in  consider- 
ing the  number  of  eligible  Indian  students 
served  by  the  school: 

•'(B)  consider  a  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  50  eligible  Indian  students  as 
having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  50  eli- 
gible Indian  students  for  purposes  of  imple- 
menting the  adjustment  factor  for  small 
schools;  and 

"(C)  take  into  account  the  provision  of  res- 
idential services  on  a  less  than  9-month  basis 
at  a  school  when  the  school  board  and  super- 
visor of  the  school  determine  that  a  less 
than  9-month  basis  will  be  implemented  for 
the  school  year  involved. 

•'(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  na- 
tional school  board  training  0.2  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  distribution  under  this  section.  Such 
training  shall  be  conducted  through  the 
same  organizations  through  which,  and  in 
the  same  manner  in  which,  the  training  was 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1992.  If  the  contract 
for  such  training  is  not  awarded  before  May 
1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  contract  under 
which  such  training  was  provided  for  the  fis- 
cal year  preceding  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
renewed  by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  agenda  for  the  training  sessions 
shall  be  established  by  the  school  boards 
through  their  regional  or  national  organiza- 
tions. 

"(B)  For  each  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
uses  a  weighted  unit  formula  established 
under  subsection  (a)  to  fund  Bureau  schools, 
a  Bureau  school  which  generates  less  than 


168  weighted  units  shall  receive  an  additional 
2  weighted  units  to  defray  school  board  ac- 
tivities. 

"(C)  From  the  funds  allotted  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  each  Bureau  school,  the  local 
school  board  of  such  school  ma.v  reserve  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of— 

••(i)  $5,000,  or 

••(ii)  the  lesser  of- 

"(I)  $15,000.  or 

••(II)  1  percent  of  such  allotted  funds, 
for  school  board  activities  for  such  school, 
including  but  not  limited  to.  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  meeting 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  membership  in,  and 
support  of,  organizations  engaged  in  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Indian  education. 

••(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  for- 
mula established  under  subsection  (a)  to  use 
a  weighted  unit  of  2.0  for  each  eligible  Indian 
student  that — 

(i)  is  gifted  and  talented  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  6204  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1988).  and 

••(ii)  is  enrolled  in  the  school  on  a  full-time 
basis, 

in  considering  the  number  of  eligible  Indian 
students  served  by  the  school. 

••(B)  The  adjustment  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  used  for  the  later  of 
the  following  fiscal  years  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  succeeding  such  later  fiscal  year: 

■•(i)  the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation makes  the  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 6204(C)(6)(B)  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
of  1988.  or 

••(ii)  the  first  Hscal  year  for  which  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
for  allotment  under  this  section  is  des- 
ignated by  the  law  that  appropriates  such 
funds  as  the  amount  necessary  to  implement 
such  adjustment  without  reducing  allot- 
ments made  under  this  section  to  any  school. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the 
funds  available  for  distribution  for  each  fis- 
cal year  under  this  section  an  amount  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  shall  equal  1  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  purpose  for  that  fis- 
cal year.  Such  funds  shall  be  used,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director  of  the  Office,  to  meet 
emergencies  and  unforeseen  contingencies 
affecting  the  education  programs  funded 
under  this  section.  Funds  reserved  under  this 
subsection  may  only  be  expended  for  edu- 
cation services  or  programs  at  a  schoolsite 
(as  defined  in  section  5204(c)(2)  of  the  Trib- 
ally  Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988).  Funds 
reserved  under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  until 
expended.  However,  the  aggregate  amount 
available  from  all  fiscal  years  may  not  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  of  the  current  year  funds. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  funds  avail- 
able under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  such  action  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  within  the  annual 
budget  submission. 

"(e)  Supplemental  appropriations  enacted 
to  meet  increased  pay  costs  attributable  to 
school  level  personnel  shall  be  distributed 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  In  this  section  'eligible  Indian  student' 
means  a  student  whcj — 

"(1)  is  a  member  of  or  is  at  least  a  Vi  de- 
gree Indian  blood  descendant  of  a  member  of 
an  Indian  tribe  which  is  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians,  and 
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"(2)  resides  on  or  near  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  meets  the  criteria  for  attendance  at 
a  Bureau  off-reservation  boarding  school. 

••(g)(1)  An  eligible  Indian  student  may  not 
be  charged  tuition  for  attendance  at  a  Bu- 
reau or  contract  school.  A  student  attending 
a  Bureau  school  under  clause  (2)(C)  of  this 
subsection  may  not  be  charged  tuition. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  attend- 
ance at  a  Bureau  school  of  a  student  who  is 
not  an  eligible  Indian  student  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
student's  attendance  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  school's  program  for  eligible  Indian 
students  because  of  cost,  overcrowding,  or 
violation  of  standards. 

"(B)  the  school  board  consents,  and 

"(C)  the  student  is  a  dependent  of  a  Bu- 
reau. Indian  Health  Service,  or  tribal  govern- 
ment employee  who  lives  on  or  near  the 
school  site,  or 

••(D)  a  tuition  is  paid  for  the  student  that 
is  not  more  than  that  charged  by  the  nearest 
public  school  district  for  out-of-district  stu- 
dents. The  tuition  collected  is  in  addition  to 
the  school's  allocation  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  school  board  of  a  contract  school 
or  grant  school  may  permit  students  who  are 
not  eligible  Indian  students  under  this  sub- 
section to  attend  its  contract  school  or  grant 
school  and  any  tuition  collected  for  those 
students  is  in  addition  to  funding  under  this 
section. 

"<h)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
through  contact  or  cooperative  agreement 
with  an  entity  having  proven  expertise  in 
the  field  of  school  finance,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  tribes  and  national  Indian  or- 
ganizations, a  study  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  changing  the 
method  of  financing  for  Bureau  funded 
schools  from  the  weighted  student  unit  for- 
mula method  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  school  based  budget 
system  of  financing.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  im- 
mediately implement  this  provision. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
term  'school-based  budget  system"  means  a 
system  based  upon  an  initial  determination, 
at  each  school  site,  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  shall  be  served  at  the  site,  the 
needs  of  those  students,  the  standards  which 
will  best  meet  those  needs  (including  any 
standards  or  conditions  reflecting  local  com- 
munity input  and  the  program  developed 
under  this  part),  the  personnel  profile  nec- 
essary to  establish  such  program  and  the 
cost  (determined  on  an  actual  basis)  of  fund- 
ing such  a  program.  Such  a  system  would  in- 
clude procedures  to  aggregate  the  deter- 
minations for  each  school  site  to  determine 
the  amount  needed  to  fund  all  Bureau-funded 
schools,  to  prepare  a  budget  submission 
based  upon  such  aggregate  and  would  provide 
for  a  mechanism  for  distributing  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  based  upon  the  deter- 
mination at  each  school  site. 

'•(3)  No  later  than  January  20.  1996.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
study  required  under  this  subsection,  along 
with  any  views  or  comments  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  such  study. 

"(i)  Any  other  provision  of  law  notwith- 
standing, at  the  election  of  the  school  board 
made  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year,  a 
portion  equal  to  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  with  respect  to  a  school 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  to  the  school  for  expendi- 


ture without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  take  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  this  provision  imme- 
diately. 

•'(j)  Tuition  for  the  out-of-State  students 
boarding  at  the  Richfield  Dormitory  in  Rich- 
field. Utah,  who  attend  Sevier  County  high 
schools  in  Richfield,  Utah,  may  be  paid  from 
the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program 
funds  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  amount  per 
Weighted  Student  Unit  for  that  year  for  in- 
struction. No  additional  administrative  cost 
funds  will  be  added  to  the  grant. 

"SEC.  6708.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  GRANTS. 

••(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds,  provide 
grants  to  each  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
operating  a  contract  or  grant  school  in  the 
amount  determined  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  administrative  and 
indirect  costs  incurred  in  operating  contract 
schools  in  order  to — 

'•(A)  enable  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
operating  such  schools,  without  reducing  di- 
rect program  services  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  program,  to  provide  all  related  adminis- 
trative overhead  services  and  operations  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  requirements  of  law  and 
prudent  management  practice,  and 

••(B)  carry  out  other  necessary  support 
functions  which  would  otherwise  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  officers  or 
employees,  from  resources  other  than  direct 
program  funds,  in  support  of  comparable  Bu- 
reau operated  programs. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  to  fund  the 
grants  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  shall  not  reduce,  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  program  being 
administered  by  the  contract  schools. 

•'(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  grant  provided 
to  each  tribe  or  tribal  organization  under 
this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  de- 
termined by  applying  the  administrative 
cost  percentage  rate  of  the  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization to  the  aggregate  of  the  Bureau  el- 
ementary and  secondary  functions  operated 
by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  for  which 
funds  are  received  from  or  through  the  Bu- 
reau. The  administrative  cost  percentage 
rate  determined  under  subsection  (c)  does 
not  apply  to  other  programs  operated  by  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organization. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  reduce  the  amount  of  the  grant  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  that 
payments  for  administrative  costs  are  actu- 
ally received  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization under  any  Federal  education  pro- 
gram included  in  the  direct  cost  base  of  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organization,  and 

•■(B)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  reimbursed  by  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
portion  of  grants  made  under  this  section  for 
the  costs  of  administering  any  program  for 
Indians  that  is  funded  by  appropriations 
made  to  such  other  department  or  agency. 

••(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  percentage  rate  for  a  con- 
tract or  grant  school  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
equal  to  the  percentage  determined  by  divid- 
ing— 

••(1)  the  sum  of— 

••(A)  the  amount  equal  to — 

"(i)  the  direct  cost  base  of  the  tribe  or  trib- 
al organization  for  the  fiscal  year,  multi- 
plied by 

"(ii)  the  minimum  base  rate,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  equal  to— 

•"(i)  the  standard  direct  cost  base,  multi- 
plied by 

"(ii)  the  maximum  base  rate,  by 


••(2)  the  sum  of— 

•'(A)  the  direct  cost  base  of  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  for  the  fiscal  year,  plus 

•■(B)  the  standard  direct  cost  base. 
The    administrative    cost    percentage    rate 
shall  be  determined  to  the  Vioo  of  a  decimal 
point. 

••(d)(1)(A)  Funds  received  by  a  tribe  or  con- 
tract or  grant  school  as  grants  under  this 
section  for  tribal  elementary  or  secondary 
educational  programs  may  be  combined  by 
the  tribe  or  contract  school  into  a  single  ad- 
ministrative cost  account  without  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  separate  funding  source 
accounting. 

"(B)  Indirect  cost  funds  for  programs  at 
the  school  which  share  common  administra- 
tive services  with  tribal  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary educational  programs  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  cost  account 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

'•(2)  Funds  received  as  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  tribal  elementary  or 
secondary  education  programs  shall  remain 
available  to  the  contract  or  grant  school 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  and  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  any  grants  other- 
wise payable  to  the  school  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  provided. 

•■(3)  Funds  received  as  grants  under  this 
section  for  Bureau  funded  programs  operated 
by  a  tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  purposes  of  indirect  cost 
underrecovery  and  overrecovery  determina- 
tions by  any  Federal  agency  for  any  other 
funds,  from  whatever  source  derived. 

'•(4)  In  applying  this  section  and  section 
106  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  with  respect  to  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  that— 

•■(A)  receives  funds  under  this  section  for 
administrative  costs  incurred  in  operating  a 
contract  school  or  a  school  operated  under 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988, 
and 

•'(B)  operates  1  or  more  other  programs 
under  a  contract  or  grant  provided  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act, 

the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  is  provided  with 
the  full  amount  of  the  administrative  costs, 
and  of  the  indirect  costs,  that  are  associated 
with  operating  the  contract  school,  a  school 
operated  under  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  Act  of  1988,  and  all  of  such  other  pro- 
grams, except  that  funds  appropriated  for 
implementation  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
only  to  supply  the  amount  of  the  grant  re- 
quired to  be  provided  by  this  section. 

■■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)(A)  The  term  ■administrative  cost' 
means  the  costs  of  necessary  administrative 
functions  which— 

■■(i)  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  incurs 
as  a  result  of  operating  a  tribal  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  program, 

'•(ii)  are  not  customarily  paid  by  com- 
parable Bureau  operated  programs  out  of  di- 
rect program  funds,  and 

■■(iii)  are  either— 

■■(I)  normally  provided  for  comparable  Bu- 
reau programs  by  Federal  officials  using  re- 
sources other  than  Bureau  direct  program 
funds,  or 

■■(II)  are  otherwise  required  of  tribal  self- 
determination  program  operators  by  law  or 
prudent  management  practice. 

■■(B)  The  term  •administrative  cost'  may 
include,  but  is  not  necessarily  limited  to— 

'•(i)  contract  (or  other  agreement)  adminis- 
tration; 


"(ii)  executive,  policy,  and  corporate  lead- 
ership and  decisionmaking; 

•■(iii)  program  planning,  development,  and 
management; 

••(iv)  fiscal,  personnel,  property,  and  pro- 
curement management; 

"(V)  related  office  services  and  record 
keeping;  and 

••(vi)  costs  of  necessary  insurance,  audit- 
ing, legal,  safety  and  security  services. 

"(2)  The  term  Bureau  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary functions'  means— 

•■(A)  all  functions  funded  at  Bureau  schools 
by  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
of  the  Bureau; 

'■(B)  all  programs— 

■'(i)  funds  for  which  are  appropriated  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and 

■■(ii)  which  are  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians  through  Bureau  schools;  and 

'■(C)  all  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
funds  for  facilities  and  government  quarters 
used  in  the  operation  or  support  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  functions  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians,  from  whatever  source 
derived. 

■■(3)  The  term  ■tribal  elementary  or  second- 
ary educational  programs'  means  all  Bureau 
elementary  and  secondary  functions,  to- 
gether with  any  other  Bureau  programs  or 
portions  of  programs  (excluding  funds  for  so- 
cial services  that  are  appropriated  to  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Bureau  and  are  expended 
through  the  Bureau,  funds  for  major  sub- 
contracts, construction,  and  other  major 
capital  expenditures,  and  unexpended  funds 
carried  over  from  prior  years)  which  share 
common  administrative  cost  functions,  that 
are  operated  directly  by  a  tribe  or  tribal  or- 
ganization under  a  contract  or  agreement 
with  the  Bureau. 

■■(4)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  direct  cost  base  of  a  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
the  aggregate  direct  cost  program  funding 
for  all  tribal  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cational programs  operated  by  the  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  during— 

■'(i)  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
fiscal  year,  or 

'■(ii)  if  such  programs  have  not  been  oper- 
ated by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  dur- 
ing the  2  preceding  fiscal  years,  the  first  fis- 
cal year  preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  Bureau  elementary  or 
secondary  education  functions  which  have 
not  previously  been  operated  by  a  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  under  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau,  the  direct  cost  base 
for  the  initial  year  shall  be  the  projected  ag- 
gregate direct  cost  program  funding  for  all 
Bureau  elementary  and  secondary  functions 
to  be  operated  by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
zation during  that  fiscal  year. 

■■(5)  The  term  ■maximum  base  rate'  means 
50  percent. 

'■(6)  The  term  'minimum  base  rate'  means 
11  percent. 

"(7)  The  term  'standard  direct  cost  base' 
means  S600,000. 

"(0(1)  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Education  Amendments  of  1988,  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

"(A)  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  need- 
ed to  establish  an  empirical  basis  for  deter- 
mining relevant  factors  substantially  affect- 
ing the  required  administrative  costs  of  trib- 
al elementary  and  secondary  educational 
programs,  using  the  formula  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c),  and 
■'(B)  a  study  to  determine— 
"(i)  a  maximum  base  rate  which  ensures 
that    the    amount    of   the    grants   provided 


under  this  section  will  provide  adequate  (but 
not  excessive)  funding  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  smallest  tribal  elementary  or 
secondary  educational  programs, 

■■(ii)  a  minimum  base  rate  which  ensures 
that  the  amount  of  the  grants  provided 
under  this  section  will  provide  adequate  (but 
not  excessive)  funding  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  largest  tribal  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary educational  programs,  and 

•■(iii)  a  standard  direct  cost  base  which  is 
the  aggregate  direct  cost  funding  level  for 
which  the  percentage  determined  under  sub- 
section (c)  will- 
ed) be  equal  to  the  median  between  the 
maximum  base  rate  and  the  minimum  base 
rate,  and 

■■(II)  ensure  that  the  amount  of  the  grants 
provided  under  this  section  will  provide  ade- 
quate (but  not  excessive)  funding  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  tribal  elementary  or 
secondary  educational  programs  closest  to 
the  size  of  the  program. 

■■(2)  The  studies  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall— 

'■(A)  be  conducted  in  full  consultation  (in 
accordance  with  section  1130)  with— 

"(i)  the  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
that  are  affected  by  the  application  of  the 
formula  set  forth  in  subsection  (c),  and 

"(ii)  all  national  and  regional  Indian  orga- 
nizations of  which  such  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations are  typically  members; 

"(B)  be  conducted  on-site  at  a  representa- 
tive statistical  sample  of  the  tribal  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  educational  programs 
under  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  nation- 
ally reputable  public  accounting  and  busi- 
ness consulting  firm; 

'■(C)  take  into  account  the  availability  of 
skilled  labor,  commodities,  business  and 
automatic  data  processing  services,  related 
Indian  preference  and  Indian  control  of  edu- 
cation requirements,  and  any  other  market 
factors  found  substantially  to  affect  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  efficiency  of  each 
such  tribal  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cational program  studied  in  order  to  assure 
that  all  required  administrative  activities 
can  reasonably  be  delivered  in  a  cost  effec- 
tive manner  for  each  such  program,  given  an 
administrative  cost  allowance  generated  by 
the  values,  percentages,  or  other  factors 
found  in  the  studies  to  be  relevant  in  such 
formula; 

"(D)  identify,  and  quantify  in  terms  of  per- 
centages of  direct  program  costs,  any  gen- 
eral factors  arising  from  geographic  isola- 
tion, or  numbers  of  programs  administered, 
independent  of  program  size  factors  used  to 
compute  a  base  administrative  cost  percent- 
age in  such  formula;  and 

••(E)  identify  any  other  incremental  cost 
factors  substantially  affecting  the  costs  of 
required  administrative  cost  functions  at 
any  of  the  tribal  elementary  or  secondary 
educational  programs  studied  and  determine 
whether  the  factors  are  of  general  applicabil- 
ity to  other  such  programs,  and  (if  so)  how 
they  may  effectively  be  incorporated  into 
such  formula. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  required 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain  the  input  of,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  to,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"(4)  Determinations  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(C)  shall  be  based  on  what  is  pragmati- 
cally possible  to  do  at  each  location  studied, 
given  prudent  management  practice,  irre- 
spective of  whether  required  administrative 
services  were  actually  or  fully  delivered  at 
these  sites,  or  other  services  were  delivered 
instead,  during  the  period  of  the  study. 


■•(5)  Up)on  completion  of  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1).  but  in  no  case 
later  than  October  1,  1989,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  studies,  together  with  deter- 
minations based  upon  such  findings  that 
would  affect  the  definitions  of  terms  used  in 
the  formula  that  is  set  forth  in  subsection 
(c). 

••(6)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  Bu- 
reau's justification  for  each  appropriations 
request  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
fiscal  year  1989.  a  projection  of  the  overall 
costs  associated  with  the  formula  set  forth 
in  subsection  (o  for  all  tribal  elementary  or 
secondary  educational  programs  which  the 
Secretary  expects  to  be  funded  in  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  appropriations  are 
sought. 

•■(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
size  of  tribal  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cational programs  is  determined  by  the  ag- 
gregate direct  cost  program  funding  level  for 
all  Bureau  funded  programs  which  share 
common  administrative  cost  functions. 

■■(g)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  provide  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  organi- 
zations in  the  amounts  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  the  amount  of  each  grant 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fis- 
cal year  by  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  such  excess  as  the  amount  of 
such  grant  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
bears  to  the  total  of  all  grants  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  for  all  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■•(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  grants 
provided  under  this  section  for  fiscal  year 
1989  shall— 

■■(A)  in  lieu  of  being  determined  under  sub- 
section (b).  be  determined  for  each  tribal  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  educational  program 
on  the  same  basis  that  indirect  costs  were 
determined  for  such  programs  for  fiscal  vear 
1988.  and 

■•(B)  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d). 

••(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  grant  pro- 
vided under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1990 
with  resfjcct  to  each  tribal  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  program  that  was  op- 
erated by  a  tribe  or  tribal  organization  in 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  equal  to— 

••(A)  if  the  amount  of  the  grant  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1990  with 
respect  to  such  program  exceeds  the  amount 
received  by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
with  respect  to  such  program  for  administra- 
tive costs  for  fiscal  year  1988  (or  fiscal  year 
1989  if  such  program  was  not  operated  by  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  during  fiscal 
year  1988),  the  sum  of— 

••(i)  such  amount  received,  plus 

••(ii)  Vb  of  the  excess  of— 

■■(I)  such  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  over 

•■(II)  such  amount  received,  or 

■■(B)  if  such  amount  received  exceeds  such 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b).  the 
excess  of— 

"(i)  such  amount  received,  over 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  Vii  of  the  excess 
of— 

"(I)  such  amount  received,  over 

"(II)  such  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b). 
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■•(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  grants  pro- 
vided under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1991 
with  respect  to  each  tribal  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  program  that  was  op- 
erated by  a  tribe  or  tribal  organization  in 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  equal  to— 

"(A)  if  the  amount  of  the  grant  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1991  with 
respect  to  such  program  exceeds  the  amount 
received  by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
with  respect  to  such  program  for  administra- 
tive costs  for  fiscal  year  1990.  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  such  amount  received,  plus 

"(ii)  '/^  of  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  such  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b).  over 

"(II)  such  amount  received,  or 

"(B)  if  such  amount  received  exceeds  such 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b),  the 
excess  of— 

"(1)  such  amount  received,  over 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  Mz  of  the  excess 
of— 

"(I)  such  amount  received  over, 

"(II)  such  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  those  schools  operating  under 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988. 
-SEC.  6709.  BUDGET  PREPARATION  AND  SUBMIS- 
SION. 

"(a)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
October  1.  1994.  and  ending  before  October  1. 
1998.  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  inter- 
agency agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  transfer  informa- 
tion requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
or  the  entity  designated  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  needed  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion in  a  timely  and  accurate  fashion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  through 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  the 
study  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion no  later  than  January  20.  1995.  and  Jan- 
uary 20  of  each  of  the  next  3  succeeding 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
transmit  the  report  directly  and  without 
substantive  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committees  on  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  The  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Center')  shall  prepare  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  covered  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  a  report  on  the  amount  needed  to 
achieve  academic  and  residential  programs 
set  forth  in  this  part  for  Bureau-funded 
schools  funded  under  section  6707.  Such 
study  shall  be  based  on  (A)  the  standards  de- 
veloped and  implemented  for  Bureau-funded 
schools  under  section  6701  and  6702  of  this 
part  or  such  other  standards  as  may  apply  to 
Bureau-funded  contract  schools  or  schools 
funded  under  the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools 
Act  of  1988.  (B)  the  student  count  and  charac- 
teristics of  such  schools,  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  developed  and  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  section  6707  of  this  part 
for  the  preceding  academic  year,  adjusted  for 
any  changes  in  student  demographics  which 
the  Center  may  project.  (C)  the  employee 
statistics  with  respect  to  such  schools  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (D)  such  other 
factors  as  the  Center  may  set  forth,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  age  or  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  and  changes  in  isolation. 


"(2)  Each  study  shall  include  a  total  pro- 
jected cost  for  attaining  the  standards  set 
forth  under  paragraph  (1).  and  shall  presume 
compliance  with  those  standards.  Such  study 
shall  also  include  a  projection  of  the  cost  for 
meeting  such  standards  for  each  Bureau 
funded  school.  Such  study  shall  also  include 
a  report  on  any  shortfall  in  the  amount 
needed  to  fund  Bureau-funded  schools,  as  de- 
termined by  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  the  appropriations  amount 
requested  and  enacted  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  study. 

"(d)(1)  Within  24  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  a  Division  of  Budget  Analysis 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Division'). 
Such  Division  shall  be  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision and  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office. 

"(2)  The  Division  shall  have  the  capacity 
to  conduct  such  studies,  surveys,  or  other  ac- 
tivities as  are  necessary  to  gather  demo- 
graphic information  on  Bureau-funded 
schools  (current  and  future)  and  project  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  Indian  students 
in  such  schools  the  educational  program  set 
forth  in  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Division  shall  prepare  projections 
on  such  amounts,  along  with  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
require,  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
October  1,  1996.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  use  such  reports  when  preparing 
their  annual  budget  submissions. 
"SEC.  6710.  UNIFORM  DIRECT  FUNDING  AND  SUP- 
PORT. 

"(a)(1)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish,  by  regulation  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6719,  a  system  for  the  di- 
rect funding  and  support  of  all  Bureau-fund- 
ed schools.  Such  system  shall  allot  funds,  in 
accordance  with  section  6707.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated for  distribution  under  this  section 
may  be  made  available  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  under  paragraph  (3),  as  provided  in  the  ap- 
propriation Act. 

"(2)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  pursuant  to 
the  allotments  made  by  section  6707. 
amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropriation 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  affected  schools  on 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
appropriated  without  further  action  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation through  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph — 

"(i)  publish,  on  July  1  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated, 
allotments  to  each  affected  school  made 
under  section  6707  of  85  percent  of  such  ap- 
propriation; and 

"(ii)  publish,  no  later  than  September  30  of 
such  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  allotments  to 
be  made  under  section  6707  of  the  remaining 
15  percent  of  such  appropriation,  adjusted  to 
reflect  actual  student  attendance. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  law  or  regula- 
tion, the  supervisor  of  a  Bureau  school  may 
expend  an  aggregate  of  no  more  than  $35,000 
of  the  amount  allotted  the  school  under  sec- 
tion 6707  to  acquire  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  school  without  competitive  bidding 
if— 

"(A)  the  cost  for  any  single  item  purchased 
does  not  exceed  $10,000: 

"(B)  the  school  board  approves  the  pro- 
curement; 


"(C)  the  supervisor  certifies  that  the  cost 
is  fair  and  reasonable; 

"(D)  the  documents  relating  to  the  pro- 
curement executed  by  the  supervisor  or 
other  school  staff  cite  this  paragraph  as  au- 
thority for  the  procurement;  and 

"(E)  the  transaction  is  documented  in  a 
journal  maintained  at  the  school  clearly 
identifying  when  the  transaction  occurred, 
what  Was  acquired  and  from  whom,  the 
prices  paid,  the  quantities  acquired,  and  any 
other  information  the  supervisor  or  school 
board  considers  relevant. 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  application  of  this  paragraph,  in- 
cluding the  authorization  of  specific  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  this  authority,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  guidelines  on 
the  use  of  this  authority  and  adequate  train- 
ing on  such  guidelines. 

"(4)  If  a  sequestration  order  issued  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  reduces  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  allotment  under  section 
6707  for  any  fiscal  year  by  more  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  al- 
lotment under  such  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  use— 

"(i)  funds  appropriated  for  the  operation  of 
any  Bureau  school  that  is  closed  or  consoli- 
dated, and 

"(ii)  funds  appropriated  for  any  program 
that  has  been  curtailed  at  any  Bureau 
school, 

to  fund  allotments  made  under  section  6707, 
and 

"(B)  the  Secretai'y  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  6701(h)  with 
respect  to  the  closure  or  consolidation  of  a 
school,  or  the  curtailment  of  a  program  at  a 
school,  during  such  fiscal  year  if  the  funds 
described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  such  school  are 
used  to  fund  allotments  made  under  section 
6707  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  all  Bureau  schools,  al- 
lotted funds  shall  be  expended  on  the  basis  of 
local  financial  plans  which  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  local  school  supervisor  in  active  con- 
sultation with  the  local  school  board  for 
each  school,  and  the  local  school  board  for 
each  school  shall  have  the  authority  to  rat- 
ify, reject,  or  amend  such  financial  plan,  and 
expenditures  thereunder,  and.  on  its  own  de- 
termination or  in  response  to  the  supervisor 
of  the  school,  to  revise  such  financial  plan  to 
meet  needs  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  financial  plan.  The  supervisor 
shall  provide  the  appropriate  union  rep- 
resentative of  the  education  employees  with 
copies  of  proposed  draft  financial  plans  and 
all  amendments  or  modifications  thereto,  at 
the  same  time  they  are  submitted  to  the 
local  school  board.  The  supervisor  of  the 
school  may  appeal  any  such  action  of  the 
local  school  board  to  the  appropriate  edu- 
cation o''ficer  of  the  Bureau  agency  by  filing; 
a  written  statement  describing  the  action 
and  the  reasons  the  supervisor  believes  such 
action  should  be  overturned.  A  copy  of  such 
statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the  local 
school  board  and  such  board  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  respond,  in  writing,  to 
such  appeal.  After  reviewing  such  written 
appeal  and  response,  the  appropriate  edu- 
cation officer  may,  for  good  cause,  overturn 
the  action  of  the  local  school  board.  The  ap- 
propriate education  officer  shall  transmit 
the  determination  of  such  appeal  in  the  form 
of  a  written  opinion  to  such  board  and  to 
such  supervisor  identifying  the  reasons  for 
overturning  such  action. 


""(c)  Funds  for  self-determination  grants 
under  section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
shall  not  be  used  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation by  the  Bureau  unless  such  services 
are  provided  in  accordance  with  a  plan, 
agreed  to  by  the  tribe  or  tribes  affected  and 
the  Bureau,  under  which  control  of  edu- 
cation programs  is  intended  to  be  transferred 
to  such  tribe  or  tribes  within  a  specific  pe- 
riod of  time  negotiated  under  such  agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  may  approve  applica- 
tions for  funding  tribal  divisions  of  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  tribal  codes  of 
education  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  104(a)  of  such  Act. 

""(d)  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  under 
this  section,  a  local  school  board  may  re- 
quest technical  assistance  and  training  from 
the  Secretary,  and  he  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  provide  such  services,  and 
make  appropriate  provisions  in  the  budget  of 
the  Office  for  such  services. 

"(e)(1)  A  financial  plan  under  subsection 
(b)  for  a  school  may  include,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  administrator  and  the 
school  board  of  such  school,  a  provision  for  a 
summer  program  of  academic  and  support 
services  for  students  of  the  school.  Any  such 
program  may  include  activities  related  to 
the  prevention  of  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  provide  for  the  utilization  of  any 
such  school  facility  during  any  summer  in 
which  such  utilization  is  requested. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  authorized  under  the  Act  of 
April  16,  1934  (25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.)  and  the 
Indian  Education  Act  may  be  used  to  aug- 
ment the  services  provided  in  each  summer 
program  at  the  option,  and  under  the  con- 
trol, of  the  tribe  or  Indian  controlled  school 
receiving  such  funds. 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Education  Programs,  shall  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  coordination 
for  any  program  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  encourage 
the  coordination  of  such  programs  with  any 
other  summer  programs  that  might  benefit 
Indian  youth,  regardless  of  the  funding 
source  or  administrative  entity  of  any  such 
program. 

"(f)(1)  From  funds  allotted  to  a  Bureau 
school  under  section  6707.  the  Secretary 
shall,  if  specifically  requested  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 6701(k)).  implement  any  cooperative 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  tribe, 
the  Bureau  school  board,  and  the  local  public 
school  district  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  involves  the  school.  The 
tribe,  the  Bureau  school  board,  and  the  local 
public  school  district  shall  determine  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Such  agreement 
may  encompass  coordination  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Academic  program  and  curriculum, 
unless  the  Bureau  school  is  currently  accred- 
ited by  a  State  or  regional  accrediting  entity 
and  would  not  continue  to  be  so  accredited. 

"(B)  Support  services,  including  procure- 
ment and  facilities  maintenance. 

"(C)  Transportation. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  authority  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  Bureau  school 
commensurate  with  the  burden  assumed, 
though  this  requirement  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  require  equal  expenditures  or 
an  exchange  of  similar  services. 

"(g)  Any  other  provision  of  law  notwith- 
standing, where  there  is  agreement  on  such 
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action  between  the  superintendent  and 
school  board  of  a  B.I. A.  funded  school,  the 
product  or  result  of  a  project  conducted  in 
whole  or  in  major  part  by  a  student  may  be 
given  to  that  student  upon  the  completion  of 
said  project. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  funds  received  by  Bureau  funded 
schools  under  this  title  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered Federal  funds  for  purposes  of  meeting  a 
match  requirement  in  any  Federal  program. 

-SEC.  6711.  POLICY  FOR  INDIAN  CONTROL  OF  IN- 
DIAN EDUCA'nON. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Bureau,  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau,  to  facilitate  Indian 
control  of  Indian  affairs  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  education. 

"(b)(1)  All  actions  under  this  Act  shall  be 
done  with  active  consultation  with  tribes. 

""(2)  The  consultation  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  means  a  process  involving  the  open 
discussion  and  joint  deliberation  of  all  op- 
tions with  respect  to  potential  issues  or 
changes  between  the  Bureau  and  all  inter- 
ested parties.  During  such  discussions  and 
joint  deliberations,  interested  parties  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  tribes  and  school 
officials)  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  issues  including  proposals  regarding 
changes  in  current  practices  or  programs 
which  will  be  considered  for  future  action  by 
the  Bureau.  All  interested  parties  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  dis- 
cuss the  options  presented  or  to  present 
other  alternatives,  with  the  views  and  con- 
cerns of  the  interested  parties  given  effect 
unless  the  Secretary  determines,  from-  infor- 
mation educed  or  presented  by  the  interested 
parties  during  1  or  more  of  the  discussions 
and  deliberations,  that  there  is  a  substantial 
reason  for  another  course  of  action.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, within  18  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten request  by  such  Member,  a  written  expla- 
nation of  any  decision  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  is  not  consistent  with  the  views 
of  the  interested  parties. 

-SEC.  6712.  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL. 

""(a)(1)  Chapter  51.  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53,  and  chapter  63  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  leave,  pay,  and  classinca- 
tion,  and  the  sections  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion  and  removal  of  civil 
service  employees,  shall  not  apply  to  edu- 
cators or  to  education  positions  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (n)). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  the  effective  date  of 
subsection  (a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  govern— 

"(1)  the  establishment  of  education  posi- 
tions, 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  qualifications  for 
educators. 

"(3)  the  fixing  of  basic  compensation  for 
educators  and  education  positions, 

"(4)  the  appointment  of  educators. 

"(5)  the  discharge  of  educators, 

"(6)  the  entitlement  of  educators  to  com- 
pensation, 

"(7)  the  payment  of  compensation  to  edu- 
cators, 

"(8)  the  conditions  of  employment  of  edu- 
cators. 

"(9)  the  length  of  the  school  year  applica- 
ble to  education  positions  described  in  sub- 
section (n)(l)(A). 

"(10)  the  leave  system  for  educators,  and 

"(11)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)(1)  In  prescribing  regulations  to  govern 
the  qualifications  of  educators,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require — 
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"(A)(i)  that  lists  of  qualified  and  inter- 
viewed applicants  for  education  positions  be 
maintained  in  each  agency  and  area  office  of 
the  Bureau  from  among  individuals  who  have 
applied  at  the  agency  or  area  level  for  an 
education  position  or  who  have  applied  at 
the  national  level  and  have  indicated  in  such 
application  an  interest  in  working  in  certain 
areas  or  agencies;  and 

"(ii)  that  a  list  of  qualified  and  inter- 
viewed applicants  for  education  positions  be 
maintained  in  the  Office  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  have  applied  at  the  national 
level  for  an  education  position  and  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  working  in  an  edu- 
cation position  anywhere  in  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  that  a  local  school  board  shall  have 
the  authority  to  waive  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  any  formal  education  or  degree  quali- 
fications established  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2).  in  order  for  a  tribal 
member  to  be  hired  in  an  education  position 
to  teach  courses  on  tribal  culture  and  lan- 
guage and  that  subject  to  subsection 
(d)(2)(A),  a  determination  by  a  school  board 
that  such  a  person  be  hired  shall  be  followed 
by  the  supervisor;  and 

"(C)  that  it  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
the  employment  of  an  individual  in  an  edu- 
cation position  at  the  local  level  that  such 
individual's  name  appear  on  the  national  list 
maintained  pursuant  to  subsection 
(cxlKAKii)  or  that  such  individual  has  ap- 
plied at  the  national  level  for  an  education 
position. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  tem- 
porary employment  in  an  education  position 
of  an  individual  who  has  not  met  the  certifi- 
cation standards  established  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  that  position 
remaining  vacant. 

""(d)(1)  In  prescribing  regulations  to  govern 
the  appointment  of  educators,  the  Secretary 
shall  require — 

"(AKi)  that  educators  employed  in  a  school 
(Other  than  the  supervisor  of  the  school) 
shall  be  hired  by  the  supervisor  of  the  school 
unless  there  are  no  qualified  applicants 
available,  in  which  case  the  vacant  position 
shall  be  filed  at  the  national  level  from  the 
list  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(l)(A)(ii). 

""(ii)  each  school  supervisor  shall  be  hired 
by  the  superintendent  for  education  of  the 
agency  office  of  the  Bureau  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  and 

""(iii)  educators  employed  in  an  agency  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  shall  be  hired  by  the  su- 
perintendent for  education  of  the  agency  of- 
fice; 

"'(B)  that  before  an  individual  is  employed 
in  an  education  position  in  a  school  by  the 
supervisor  of  a  school  (or.  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  supervisor,  by  the  appropriate 
agency  superintendent  for  education),  the 
local  school  board  for  the  school  shall  be 
consulted,  and  that  subject  to  subsection 
(d)(2).  a  determination  by  the  school  board 
that  such  individual  should  or  should  not  be 
so  employed  shall  be  followed  by  the  super- 
visor (or  with  respect  to  the  position  of  su- 
pervisor, by  the  agency  superintendent  for 
education);  and 

•"(C)  that  before  an  individual  may  be  em- 
ployed in  an  education  position  at  the  agen- 
cy level,  the  appropriate  agency  school  board 
shall  be  consulted,  and  that,  subject  to  sub- 
section (d)(3).  a  determination  by  such 
school  board  that  such  individual  should  or 
should  not  be  employed  shall  be  followed  by 
the  agency  superintendent  for  education. 

■•(2)(A)  The  supervisor  of  a  school  may  ap- 
peal to"  tbe  appropriate  agency  superintend- 
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ent  for  education  any  determination  by  the 
local  school  board  for  the  school  that  an  in- 
dividual be  employed,  or  not  be  employed,  in 
an  education  position  in  the  school  (other 
than  that  of  supervisor)  by  filing  a  written 
statement  describing  the  determination  and 
the  reasons  the  supervisor  believes  such  de- 
termination should  be  overturned.  A  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
local  school  board  and  such  board  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  respond,  in  writing, 
to  such  appeal.  After  reviewing  such  written 
appeal  and  response,  the  superintendent 
may.  for  good  cause,  overturn  the  determina- 
tion of  the  local  school  board.  The  super- 
intendent shall  transmit  the  determination 
of  such  appeal  in  the  form  of  a  written  opin- 
ion to  such  board  and  to  such  supervisor 
identifying  the  reasons  for  overturning  such 
determination. 

•■(B)  The  superintendent  for  education  of 
an  agency  office  of  the  Bureau  may  appeal  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  any  determination 
by  the  local  school  board  for  the  school  that 
an  individual  be  employed,  or  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  supervisor  of  a  school  by  filing 
a  written  statement  describing  the  deter- 
mination and  the  reasons  the  supervisor  be- 
lieves such  determination  should  be  over- 
turned. A  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  local  school  board  and  such 
board  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond, in  writing,  to  such  appeal.  After  re- 
viewing such  written  appeal  and  response, 
the  Director  may.  for  good  cause,  overturn 
the  determination  of  the  local  school  board. 
The  Director  shall  transmit  the  determina- 
tion of  such  appeal  in  the  form  of  a  written 
opinion  to  such  board  and  to  such  super- 
intendent identifying  the  reasons  for  over- 
turning such  determination. 

"(3)  The  superintendent  for  education  of  an 
agency  office  of  the  Bureau  may  appeal  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  any  determination 
by  the  agency  school  board  that  an  individ- 
ual be  employed,  or  not  be  employed,  in  an 
education  position  in  such  agency  office  by 
filing  a  written  statement  describing  the  de- 
termination and  the  reasons  the  supervisor 
believes  such  determination  should  be  over- 
turned. A  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  agency  school  board  and 
such  board  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  respond,  in  writing,  to  such  appeal.  After 
reviewing  such  written  appeal  and  response, 
the  Director  may.  for  good  cause,  overturn 
the  determination  of  the  agency  school 
board.  The  Director  shall  transmit  the  deter- 
mination of  such  appeal  in  the  form  of  a 
written  opinion  to  such  board  and  to  such  su- 
perintendent identifying  the  reasons  for 
overturning  such  determination. 

■•(4)  Any  individual  who  applies  at  the 
local  level  for  an  education  position  shall 
state  on  such  individual's  application  wheth- 
er or  not  such  individual  has  applied  at  the 
national  level  for  an  education  position  in 
the  Bureau.  If  such  individual  is  employed  at 
the  local  level,  such  individuals  name  shall 
immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  no  event 
in  more  than  thirty  days,  £iscertain  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  made  by  such  individ- 
ual pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph.  If  the  individual's  statement 
is  found  to  have  been  false,  such  individual, 
at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  may  be  dis- 
ciplined or  discharged.  If  the  individual  had 
applied  at  the  national  level  for  an  education 
position  in  the  Bureau,  if  the  appointment  of 
such  individual  at  the  local  level  shall  be 
conditional  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
a  more  qualified  individual  (as  determined 


by  the  Secretary)  from  the  list  maintained 
at  the  national  level  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(l)(A)(ii)  to  the  position  to  which  such  in- 
dividual was  appointed. 

"(5)  Except  as  expressly  provided,  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  confer- 
ring upon  local  school  boards,  authority 
over,  or  control  of,  educators. 

"(e)(1)  In  prescribing  regulations  to  govern 
the  discharge  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  educators,  the  Secretary  shall  require — 

"(A)  that  procedures  be  established  for  the 
rapid  and  equitable  resolution  of  grievances 
of  educators: 

"(B)  that  no  educator  may  be  discharged 
without  notice  of  the  reasons  therefore  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  procedures 
that  comport  with  the  requirements  of  due 
process;  and 

"(C)  educators  employed  in  Bureau  schools 
shall  be  notified  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  school  year  whether  their  employment 
contract  will  be  renewed  for  the  coming 
year. 

"(2)  The  supervisor  of  a  Bureau  school  may 
discharge  (subject  to  procedures  established 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  cause  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  any  educator  employed  in  such 
school.  Upon  giving  notice  of  proposed  dis- 
charge to  an  educator,  the  supervisor  in- 
volved shall  immediately  notify  the  local 
school  board  for  the  school  of  such  action.  A 
determination  by  the  local  school  board  that 
such  educator  shall  not  be  discharged  shall 
be  followed  by  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  such  action  to 
the  superintendent  for  education  of  the  ap- 
propriate agency  office  of  the  Bureau.  Upon 
such  an  appeal,  the  agency  superintendent 
for  education  may,  for  good  cause  and  in 
writing  to  the  local  school  board,  overturn 
the  determination  of  the  local  school  board 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

■■(3)  Each  local  school  board  for  a  Bureau 
school  shall  have  the  right  (A)  to  recommend 
to  the  supervisor  of  such  school  that  an  edu- 
cator employed  in  the  school  be  discharged, 
and  (B)  to  recommend  to  the  superintendent 
of  education  of  the  appropriate  agency  office 
of  the  Bureau  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, that  the  supervisor  of  the  school  be  dis- 
charged. 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Indian  preference  laws,  such  laws  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  personnel  action 
within  the  purview  of  this  section  respecting 
an  applicant  or  employee  not  entitled  to  In- 
dian preference  if  each  tribal  organization 
concerned  grants,  in  writing,  a  waiver  of  the 
application  of  such  laws  with  respect  to  such 
personnel  action,  where  such  a  waiver  is  in 
writing  deemed  to  be  a  necessity  by  the  trib- 
al organization,  except  that  this  shall  in  no 
way  relieve  the  Bureau  of  its  responsibility 
to  issue  timely  and  adequate  announcements 
and  advertisements  concerning  any  such  per- 
sonnel action  if  it  is  intended  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy (no  matter  how  such  vacancy  is  cre- 
ated). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'tribal  organization"  means — 

"(A)  the  recognized  governing  body  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  pueblo,  or  other 
organized  community,  including  a  Native 
village  (as  defined  in  section  3(c)  of  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1602(c):  85  Stat.  688)):  or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  any  personnel  ac- 
tion referred  to  in  this  subsection,  any  local 
school  board  as  defined  in  section  1139.  and 
which  has  been  delegated  by  such  governing 
body  the  authority  to  grant  a  waiver  under 


such  subsection  with  respect  to  such  person- 
nel action. 

"(3)  The  term  'Indian  preference  laws' 
means  section  12  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934 
(25  U.S.C.  472;  48  SUt.  986)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  granting  a  preference  to  Indi- 
ans in  promotions  and  other  personnel  ac- 
tions, except  that  such  term  shall  not  be 
considered  to  include  section  7(b)  of  the  In- 
dian Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450e(b):  88  Stat.  2295). 

"(g)  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  determine  finally  the 
applicability  of  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  specific  positions  and  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(1)  the  applicability  or  inappli- 
cability of  such  chapter  to  positions  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Bureau. 

"(h)(1)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the  basic 
compensation  or  annual  salary  rate  for  edu- 
cators and  education  positions  at  rates  com- 
parable to  the  rates  in  effect  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  individuals  with  com- 
parable qualifications,  and  holding  com- 
parable positions,  to  whom  chapter  51  is  ap- 
plicable or  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Wage 
System  schedule  in  effect  for  the  locality. 

"(B)  By  no  later  than  October  28.  1988.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish,  for  contracts  for 
the  1991-1992  academic  year,  and  thereafter, 
the  rates  of  basic  comi>ensation,  or  annual 
salary  rates,  for  the  positions  of  teachers 
and  counselors  (including  dormitory  coun- 
selors and  home-living  counselors)  at  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  applicable  (on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Amendments 
and  thereafter)  to  comparable  positions  in 
overseas  schools  under  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes such  rates  within  such  6-month  period 
through  collective  bargaining  with  the  ap- 
propriate union  representative  of  the  edu- 
cation employees  that  is  recognized  by  the 
Bureau. 

"(C)  By  no  later  than  October  28,  1988.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  or  annual  salary  rates  for  the 
positions  of  teachers  and  counselors  (includ- 
ing dormitory  and  home-living  counselors) — 

"(i)  for  contracts  for  the  1989-1990  aca- 
demic year,  at  rates  which  reflect  '/^  of  the 
changes  in  the  rates  applicable  to  such  posi- 
tions on  April  28,  1988,  that  must  be  made  to 
conform  the  rates  to  the  rates  established 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  such  [>ositions  for 
contracts  for  the  1991-1992  academic  year, 
and 

"(ii)  for  contracts  for  the  1990-1991  aca- 
demic year,  at  rates  which  reflect  %  of  such 
changes. 

"(D)  The  establishment  of  rates  of  basic 
compensation  and  annual  salary  rates  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  regulations  and 
procedures  used  by  the  Bureau  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  Indian  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1988  in  making  determinations  re- 
garding promotions  and  advancements 
through  levels  of  pay  that  are  based  on  the 
merit,  education,  experience,  or  tenure  of 
the  educator. 

•■(E)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii), 
the  establishment  of  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation and  annual  salary  rates  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  <C) 
shall  not  affect  the  continued  employment 
or  compensation  of  an  educator  who  was  em- 
ployed in  an  education  position  on  October 
31,  1979,  and  who  did  not  make  the  election 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (o). 


"(ii)  Any  individual  described  in  clause  (i) 
may.  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  establishes 
rates  of  basic  compensation  and  annual  sal- 
ary rates  under  subparagraph  (B),  make  an 
irrevocable  election  to  have  the  basic  com- 
pensation rate  or  annual  salary  rate  of  such 
individual  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph. 

"(iii)  If  an  individual  makes  the  election 
described  in  clause  (ii),  such  election  shall 
not  affect  the  application  to  the  individual 
of  the  same  retirement  system  and  leave  sys- 
tem that  applies  to  the  individual  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  election  is  made,  except  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  use  leave  accrued  during  a  con- 
tract period  by  the  end  of  that  contract  pe- 
riod. 

"(F)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992  a  written  statement 
by  the  Secretary  which  specifies — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  funds  the  Secretary 
needs  to  pay  basic  compensation  and  the  an- 
nual salaries  of  educators  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  funds  the  Secretary  es- 
timates would  be  needed  to  pay  basic  com- 
pensation and  the  annual  salaries  of  edu- 
cators for  such  fiscal  year  if  the  amendments 
made  to  this  paragraph  by  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1988  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

"(2)  Each  educator  employed  in  an  edu- 
cation position  in  Alaska  shall  be  paid  a 
cost-of-living  allowance  equal  to  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  to 
which  such  educator  is  entitled. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  pay  a 
postdifferential  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  basic  compensation,  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  of  environment  or  work 
which  warrant  additional  pay  as  a  recruit- 
ment and  retention  incentive. 

"(B)(i)  Upon  the  request  of  the  supervisor 
and  the  local  school  board  of  a  Bureau 
school,  the  Secretary  shall  grant  the  super- 
visor of  the  school  authorization  to  provide  1 
or  more  post  differentials  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
for  clear  and  convincing  reasons  (and  advises 
the  board  in  writing  of  those  reasons)  that 
certain  of  the  requested  post  differentials 
should  be  disapproved  or  decreased  because 
there  is  no  disparity  of  compensation  for  the 
involved  employees  or  positions  in  the  Bu- 
reau school,  as  compared  with  the  nearest 
public  school,  that  is  either — 

"(I)  at  least  5  percent,  or 

"(II)  less  than  5  percent  and  affects  the  re- 
cruitment or  retention  of  employees  at  the 
school. 

The  request  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deemed  granted  as  requested  at  the  end  of 
the  60th  day  after  the  request  is  received  in 
the  Central  Office  of  the  Bureau  unless  be- 
fore that  time  it  is  approved,  approved  with 
modification,  or  disapproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  or  the  supervisor  of  a 
Bureau  school  may  discontinue  or  decrease  a 
post  differential  authorized  by  reason  of  this 
subparagraph  at  the  beginning  of  a  school 
year  after  either— 

"(I)  the  local  school  board  requests  that  it 
be  discontinued  or  decreased,  or 

"(II)  the  Secretary  or  the  supervisor  deter- 
mines for  clear  and  convincing  reasons  (and 
advises  the  board  in  writing  of  those  reasons) 
that  there  is  no  disparity  of  compensation 
that  would  affect  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  employees  at  the  school  after  the  dif- 
ferential is  discontinued  or  decreased. 


"(iii)  On  or  before  February  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port describing  the  requests  and  grants  of 
authority  under  this  subparagraph  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  listing  the  posi- 
tions contracted  under  those  grants  of  au- 
thority. 

"(i)  Any  individual— 

"(1)  who  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  holding  a  position  which  is  determined 
under  subsection  (f)  to  be  an  education  posi- 
tion and  who  elects  under  subsection  (o)(2)  to 
be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

"(2)  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  is  transferred, 
promoted,  or  reappointed,  without  break  in 
service,  from  a  position  under  a  different 
leave  system  to  an  education  position, 
shall  be  credited  for  the  purpose  of  the  leave 
system  provided  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(10).  with 
the  annual  and  sick  leave  to  his  credit  imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  such  elec- 
tion, transfer,  promotion,  or  reappointment. 

"(j)  Upon  termination  of  employment  with 
the  Bureau,  any  annual  leave  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  an  individual  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section  shall  be  liquidated  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5551(a)  and  6306  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that  leave 
earned  or  accrued  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(10)  shall 
not  be  so  liquidated. 

"(k)  In  the  case  of  any  educator  who  is 
transferred,  promoted,  or  reappointed,  with- 
out break  in  service,  to  a  position  in  the 
Federal  Government  under  a  different  leave 
system,  any  remaining  leave  to  the  credit  of 
such  person  earned  or  credited  under  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bKlO)  shall  be  transferred  to  his  credit  in 
the  employing  agency  on  an  adjusted  basis  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"(1)  An  educator  who  voluntarily  termi- 
nates employment  with  the  Bureau  before 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  employment 
contract  between  such  educator  and  the  Bu- 
reau shall  not  be  eligible  to  be  employed  in 
another  education  position  in  the  Bureau 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  such 
contract. 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  any  educator  employed 
in  an  education  position  described  in  sub- 
section (n)(l)(A)  who— 

"(1)  is  employed  at  the  close  of  a  school 
year. 

"(2)  agrees  in  writing  to  serve  in  such  a  po- 
sition for  the  next  school  year,  and 

"(3)  is  employed  in  another  position  during 
the  recess  period  immediately  preceding 
such  next  school  year,  or  during  such  recess 
period  receives  additional  compensation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (g)(2)  or  (g)(3),  section 
5533  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  dual  compensation,  shall  not  apply  to 
such  educator  by  reason  of  any  such  employ- 
ment during  a  recess  period  for  any  such  re- 
ceipt of  additional  compensation. 

"(n)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "education  position"  means 
a  position  in  the  Bureau  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  which — 

"(A)  are  performed  on  a  school-year  basis 
principally  in  a  Bureau  school  and  involve — 

"(i)  classroom  or  other  instruction  or  the 
supervision  or  direction  of  classroom  or 
other  instruction: 

"(ii)  any  activity  (other  than  teaching) 
which  requires  academic  credits  in  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice  equal  to  the 
academic  credits  in  educational  theory  and 


practice  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  from  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education: 

"(iii)  any  activity  in  or  related  to  the  field 
of  education  notwithstanding  that  academic 
credits  in  educational  theory  and  practice 
are  not  a  formal  requirement  for  the  conduct 
of  such  activity:  or 

"(iv)  support  services  at.  or  associated 
with,  the  site  of  the  school:  or 

"(B)  are  performed  at  the  agency  level  of 
the  Bureau  and  involve  the  implementation 
of  education-related  programs  other  than  the 
position  for  agency  superintendent  for  edu- 
cation. 

"(2)  The  term  "educator"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  services  are  required,  or  who  is 
employed,  in  an  education  position. 

"(o)(l)  Subsections  (a)  through  (n)  of  this 
section  apply  to  an  educator  hired  after  No- 
vember 1.  1979  (and  to  an  educator  who  elect- 
ed application  under  paragraph  (2))  and  to 
the  position  in  which  such  individual  is  em- 
ployed. Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  contin- 
ued employment  of  an  individual  employed 
on  October  31,  1979  in  an  education  position, 
or  such  individual's  right  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation attached  to  such  position. 

"(2)  Any  individual  employed  in  an  edu- 
cation position  on  October  31,  1979,  may,  not 
later  than  November  1.  1983,  make  an  irrev- 
ocable election  to  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  through  (n)  of  this 
section. 

"(p)(l)  An  educator  who  was  employed  in 
an  education  position  on  October  31.  1979. 
who  was  eligible  to  make  an  election  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (o)  at  that  time, 
and  who  did  not  make  the  election  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (o).  may  not  be 
placed  on  furlough  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7511(a)(5)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code)  without  the  consent  of  such  educator 
for  an  aggregate  of  more  than  4  weeks  within 
the  same  calendar  year,  unless — 

"(A)  the  supervisor,  with  the  approval  of 
the  local  school  board  (or  of  the  agency  su- 
perintendent for  education  upon  appeal 
under  paragraph  (2)),  of  the  Bureau  school  at 
which  such  educator  provides  services  deter- 
mines that  a  longer  period  of  furlough  is  nec- 
essary due  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  funds 
available  for  personnel  compensation  at  such 
school,  as  determined  under  the  financial 
plan  process  as  determined  under  section 
1129(b)  of  this  Act,  and 

"(B)  all  educators  (other  than  principals 
and  clerical  employees)  providing  services  at 
such  Bureau  school  are  placed  on  furloughs 
of  equal  length,  except  that  the  supervisor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  local  school  board 
(or  of  the  agency  superintendent  for  edu- 
cation upon  appeal  under  paragraph  (2)).  may 
continue  1  or  more  educators  in  pay  status  if 
(i)  they  are  needed  to  operate  summer  pro- 
grams, attend  summer  training  sessions,  or 
participate  in  special  activities  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  curriculum  development 
committees,  and  (ii)  they  are  selected  based 
upon  their  qualifications,  after  public  notice 
of  the  minimum  qualifications  reasonably 
necessary  and  without  discrimination  as  to 
supervisory,  nonsupervisory.  or  other  status 
of  the  educators  who  apply. 

"(2)  The  supervisor  of  a  Bureau  school  may 
appeal  to  the  appropriate  agency  super- 
intendent for  education  any  refusal  by  the 
local  school  board  to  approve  any  determina- 
tion of  the  supervisor  that  is  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  by  filing  a  written  state- 
ment describing  the  determination  and  the 
reasons  the  supervisor  believes  such  deter- 
mination should  be  approved.  A  copy  of  such 
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statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the  local 
school  board  and  such  board  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  respond,  in  writing,  to 
such  appeal.  After  reviewing  such  written 
appeal  and  response,  the  superintendent 
may.  for  good  cause,  approve  the  determina- 
tion of  the  supervisor.  The  superintendent 
shall  transmit  the  determination  of  such  ap- 
peal in  the  form  of  a  written  opinion  to  such 
local  school  board  and  to  the  supervisor 
identifying  the  reasons  for  approving  such 
determination. 

"SEC.    6713.    MANAGEMENT    INFORMATION    SYS- 
TEM. 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the 
Office,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Indian  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  a  computerized  management 
information  system,  which  shall  provide  in- 
formation to  the  Office.  Such  information 
shall  include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

'•(1)  student  enrollment; 

"(2)  curriculum; 

"(3)  sUff; 

'■(4)  facilities: 

"(5)  community  demographics; 

••(6)  student  assessment  information;  and 

"(7)  information  on  the  administrative  and 
program  costs  attributable  to  each  Bureau 
program,  divided  into  discreet  elements. 

-SEC.  6714.  BUREAU  EDUCATION  POUCIES. 

•■Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop,  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register,  and  submit  to 
all  agency  and  area  offices  of  the  Bureau,  all 
tribal  governments,  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  a  draft  set  of 
education  policies,  procedures,  and  practices 
for  education-related  action  of  the  Bureau. 
The  Secretary  shall,  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  that 
such  uniform  policies,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices shall  be  finalized  and  promulgated. 
Thereafter,  such  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  and  their  periodic  revisions,  shall 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  future  Bureau  ac- 
tions in  education. 

"SEC.  6715.  UNIFORM  EDUCATION  PROCEDURES 
AND  PRACTICES. 

"The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  Bureau  to  formulate  uniform 
procedures  and  practices  with  respect  to 
such  concerns  of  those  divisions  as  relate  to 
education,  and  shall  report  such  practices 
and  procedures  to  the  Congress. 

"SEC.     6718.     RECRUITMENT     OF     INDIAN     EDU- 
CATORS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  institute  a  policy  for 
the  recruitment  of  qualified  Indian  edu- 
cators and  a  detailed  plan  to  promote  em- 
ployees from  within  the  Bureau.  Such  plan 
shall  include  opportunities  for  acquiring 
work  experience  prior  to  actual  work  assign- 
ment. 

"SEC.  6717.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  each  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed annual  report  on  the  state  of  edu- 
cation within  the  Bureau  and  any  problems 
encountered  in  the  field  of  education  during 
the  year.  Such  report  shall  contain  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  Bureau  educational 
system  and  increasing  local  Indian  control  of 
such  system.  Such  report  shall  also  include 
the  current  status  of  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges.  The  annual  budget  sub- 
mission for  the  Bureau's  education  programs 
shall,  among  other  things,  include  (1)  infor- 
mation on  the  funds  provided  previously  pri- 
vate schools  under  section  208  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  458d;  88  Stat.  2216)  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  future 
use  of  such  funds;  (2)  the  needs  and  costs  of 


operation  and  maintenance  of  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92 
Stat.  1325;  25  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  meeting  such 
needs  and  costs;  and  (3)  the  plans  required  by 
section  1121(f),  and  1122(c);  and  n25(b)  of  this 
Act  (25  U.S.C.  2001(0.  2002(c).  and  2005(b)). 

■(b)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  establish  a  system 
to  ensure  that  financial  and  compliance  au- 
dits are  conducted  of  each  Bureau  school  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years.  Audits  of  Bu- 
reau schools  shall  be  based  upon  the  extent 
to  which  such  school  has  complied  with  its 
local  financial  plan  under  section  1129. 
-SEC.  6718.  RIGHTS  OF  INDIAN  STUDENTS. 

■■Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  constitutional  and  civil 
rights  of  Indian  students  attending  Bureau 
schools,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  their 
right  to  privacy  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  right  to  freedom  of  religion  and 
expression  and  their  right  to  due  process  in 
connection  with  disciplinary  actions,  suspen- 
sions, and  expulsions. 
-SEC.  6719.  REGULATIONS. 

•'Regulations  required  to  be  adopted  under 
sections  6706  through  6718  and  any  revisions 
of  the  standards  developed  under  section  6701 
or  6702  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  rules  of 
general  applicability  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  applicable  program  for 
the  purposes  of  section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  and  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated, submitted  for  congressional  re- 
view, and  take  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  contain,  immediately  following  each 
substantive  provision  of  such  regulations,  ci- 
tations to  the  particular  section  or  sections 
of  statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority 
upon  which  such  provision  is  based. 

"SEC,  6720,  DEFINITIONS, 

'■For  the  purpose  of  this  part— 

•'(1)  the  term  'agency  school  board'  means 
a  body,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  school  boards  of  the  schools  located 
within  such  agency,  and  the  number  of  such 
members  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  affected 
tribes,  except  that,  in  agencies  serving  a  sin- 
gle school,  the  school  board  of  such  school 
shall  fulfill  these  duties; 

"(2)  the  term  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior; 

"(3)  the  term  'Bureau  funded  school' 
means — 

"(A)  a  Bureau  school; 

"(B)  a  contract  school;  or 

••(C)  a  school  for  which  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools 
Act  of  1988; 

"(4)  the  term  'Bureau  school'  means  a  Bu- 
reau operated  elementary  or  secondary  day 
or  boarding  school  or  a  Bureau  operated  dor- 
mitory for  students  attending  a  school  other 
than  a  Bureau  school; 

"(5)  the  term  'contract  school'  means  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  a  dor- 
mitory which  receives  financial  assistance 
for  its  operation  under  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  under  section  102, 
103(a),  or  208  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
450f.  450h(a).  and  458d); 

"(6)  the  term  'education  line  officer'  means 
education  personnel  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director,  whether  located  in  central, 
area,  or  agency  offices; 


"(7)  the  term  'financial  plan"  means  a  plan 
of  services  to  be  provided  by  each  Bureau 
school; 

"(8)  the  term  'grant  school'  means  a  school 
which  is  provided  assistance  under  the  Trib- 
ally Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988; 

"(9)  the  term  'Indian  organization'  means 
any  group,  association,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe 
or  tribes,  or  a  majority  of  whose  members 
are  members  of  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes; 

■■(8)  the  term  ■local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  county,  township,  inde- 
pendent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  Includes  any  State  agen- 
cy which  directly  operates  and  maintains  fa- 
cilities for  providing  free  public  education; 

"(9)  the  term  'local  school  board',  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  Bureau  school,  means 
a  body  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  tribe  to  be  served  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  laws,  elected  by  the  parents  of  the  In- 
dian children  attending  the  school,  except 
that  in  schools  serving  a  substantial  number 
of  students  from  different  tribes,  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  governing  bod- 
ies of  the  tribes  affected;  and  the  number  of 
such  members  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  affected 
tribes; 

••(10)  the  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs  within  the  Bu- 
reau; 

••(11)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

"(12)  the  term  'supervisor'  means  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  position  of  ultimate  authority 
at  a  Bureau  school;  and 

"(13)  the  term  'tribe'  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group 
or  community,  including  any  Alaska  Native 
village  or  regional  or  village  corporation  as 
defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688)  which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for 
the  special  programs  and  services  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians. 

-SEC,  6721.  VOLUNTARY  SERVICES, 

"Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  local  school  board 
concerned,  accept  voluntary  services  on  be- 
half of  Bureau  schools.  Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees to  work  without  compensation  or  to 
allow  the  use  of  volunteer  services  to  dis- 
place or  replace  Federal  employees.  An  indi- 
vidual providing  volunteer  services  under 
this  section  is  a  Federal  employee  only  for 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  chapter  171  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"SEC,  6722,  PRORA'nON  OF  PAY, 

••(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  laws  relating  to  dual  com- 
pensation, the  Secretary,  at  the  election  of 
the  employee,  shall  prorate  the  salary  of  an 
employee  employed  in  an  education  position 
for  the  academic  school-year  over  the  entire 
twelve  month  period.  Each  educator  em- 
ployed for  the  academic  school-year  shall  an- 
nually elect  to  be  paid  on  a  twelve  month 
basis  or  for  those  months  while  school  is  in 
session.  No  educator  shall  suffer  a  loss  of  pay 
or  benefits,  including  benefits  under  unem- 
ployment or  other  Federal  or  federally-as- 
sisted programs,  because  of  such  election. 

••(b)  During  the  course  of  such  year  the  em- 
ployee may  change  election  once. 


"(c)  That  portion  of  the  employee's  pay 
which  would  be  paid  between  academic 
school  years  may  be  paid  in  lump  sum  at  the 
election  of  the  employee. 

■•(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
terms  ••educator"  and  ••education  position" 
have  the  meaning  contained  in  section 
6712(n)(l)  and  (n)(2)  of  this  title.  This  section 
applies  to  those  individuals  employed  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6712  of  this  title  or 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"SEC.  6723,  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVmE& 

■'(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide,  for  each 
Bureau  area,  a  stipend  in  lieu  of  overtime 
premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  Any 
employee  of  the  Bureau  who  performs  addi- 
tional activities  to  provide  services  to  stu- 
dents or  otherwise  support  the  school's  aca- 
demic and  social  programs  may  elect  to  be 
compensated  for  all  such  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  stipend.  Such  stipend  shall  be  paid  as 
a  supplement  to  the  employee's  base  pay. 

■■(b)  If  an  employee  elects  not  to  be  com- 
pensated through  the  stipend  established  by 
this  section,  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply. 

"(c)  This  section  applies  to  all  Bureau  em- 
ployees, whether  employed  under  section 
6712  of  this  title  or  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"SEC.   6724.   EARLY   CHILDHOOD   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM, 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  grants  to 
tribes,  tribal  organizations,  and  consortia  of 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to  fund  early 
childhood  development  programs  that  are 
operated  by  such  tribes,  organizations,  or 
consortia. 

••(b)(1)  The  total  amount  of  the  grants  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
each  tribe,  tribal  organization,  or  consor- 
tium of  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (O  for  such  fiscal  year  (less 
amounts  provided  under  subsection  (e))  as — 

••(A)  the  total  number  of  children  under  6 
years  of  age  who  are  members  of-^ 

"(i)  such  tribe. 

"(ii)  the  tribe  that  authorized  such  tribal 
organization,  or 

"(iii)  any  tribe  that — 

'•(I)  is  a  member  of  such  consortium,  or 

"(II)  authorizes  any  tribal  organization 
that  is  a  member  of  such  consortium,  bears 
to 

••(B)  the  total  number  of  all  children  under 
6  years  of  age  who  are  members  of  any  tribe 
that— 

'•(i)  is  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  sub- 
section (a), 

•'(ii)  is  a  member  of  a  consortium  that  is 
eligible  to  receive  such  funds,  or 

"(iii)  authorizes  a  tribal  organization  that 
Is  eligible  to  receive  such  funds. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  provided  under  sub- 
section (a) — 

"(A)  to  any  tribe  that  has  less  than  500 
members, 

'•(B)  to  any  tribal  organization  which  is 
authorized— 

••(i)  by  only  1  tribe  that  has  less  than  500 
members,  or 

■•(ii)  by  1  or  more  tribes  that  have  a  com- 
bined total  membership  of  less  than  500 
members,  or 

"(C)  to  any  consortium  composed  of  tribes, 
or  tribal  organizations  authorized  by  tribes, 
that  have  a  combined  total  tribal  member- 
ship of  less  than  500  members. 

■•(c)(1)  A  grant  may  be  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  tribe,  tribal  organization,  or 


consortia  of  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
only  if  the  tribe,  organization  or  consortia 
submits  to  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
the  grant  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

••(2)  Applications  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  set  forth  the  early  childhood 
development  program  that  the  applicant  de- 
sires to  operate. 

■•(d)  The  early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams that  are  funded  by  grants  provided 
under  subsection  (a) — 

•■(1)  shall  coordinate  existing  programs  and 
may  provide  services  that  meet  identified 
needs  of  parents  and  children  under  6  years 
of  age  which  are  not  being  met  by  existing 
programs,  including— 

■■(A)  prenatal  care. 

••(B)  nutrition  education. 

••(C)  health  education  and  screening, 

••(D)  educational  testing,  and 

•'(E)  other  educational  services. 

••(2)  may  include  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage, art.  and  culture  of  the  tribe,  and 

••(3)  shall  provide  for  periodic  assessment 
of  the  program. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(f).  include  in  the  grants  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  amounts  for  administrative  costs 
incurred  by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  early 
childhood  development  program. 

'•(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997.  1998, 
and  1999. 

"SEC,    6725.    TRIBAL    DEPARTMENTS    OF    EOU- 
CA'nON. 

'•(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Secretary  shall  provide  grants 
and  technical  assistance  to  tribes  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  tribal  depart- 
ments of  education  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  all  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  tribe. 

••(b)  Grants  provided  under  this  section 
shall— 

■•(1)  be  based  on  applications  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  tribe. 

"(2)  reflect  factors  such  as  geographic  and 
population  diversity, 

"(3)  facilitate  tribal  control  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  education  of  Indian  children 
on  Indian  reservations  a'hd  on  former  Indian 
reservations  in  Oklahoma. 

"(4)  provide  for  the  development  of  coordi- 
nated educational  programs  on  Indian  res- 
ervations (including  all  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  or  vocational 
educational  programs  funded  by  tribal.  Fed- 
eral, or  other  sources)  by  encouraging  tribal 
administrative  support  of  all  Bureau  funded 
educational  programs  as  well  as  encouraging 
tribal  cooperation  and  coordination  with  all 
educational  programs  receiving  financial 
support  from  State  agencies,  other  Federal 
agencies,  or  private  entities, 

"(5)  provide  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  tribal  educational  codes,  in- 
cluding tribal  educational  policies  and  tribal 
standards  applicable  to  curriculum,  person- 
nel, students,  facilities,  and  support  pro- 
grams, and 

■•(6)  otherwise  comply  with  regulations  for 
grants  under  section  103(a)  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450h)  that  are  in  effect  on 
the  date  application  for  such  grants  are 
made. 

••(c)(1)  In  approving  and  funding  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 


retary shall  give  priority  to  any  application 
that^ 

■•(A)  includes  assurances  from  the  majority 
of  Bureau  funded  schools  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  of  the  appli- 
cant that  the  tribal  department  of  education 
to  be  funded  under  this  section  will  provide 
coordinating  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  all  of  such  schools,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  the  submission  to  each  appli- 
cable agency  of  a  unified  application  for 
funding  for  all  of  such  schools  which  pro- 
vides that — 

••(i)  no  administrative  costs  other  than 
those  attributable  to  the  individual  pro- 
grams of  such  schools  will  be  associated  with 
the  unified  application,  and 

••(ii)  the  distribution  of  all  funds  received 
under  the  unified  application  will  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  provided  by  the  applica- 
ble agency  to  which  each  of  such  schools  is 
entitled  under  law, 

'•(B)  Includes  assurances  from  the  tribal 
governing  body  that  the  tribal  department  of 
education  funded  under  this  section  will  ad- 
minister all  contracts  or  grants  (except 
those  covered  by  the  other  provisions  of  this 
title  and  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978)  for  education 
programs  administered  by  the  tribe  and  will 
coordinate  all  of  the  programs  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible, 

"(C)  includes  assurances  for  the  monitor- 
ing and  auditing  by  or  through  the  tribal  de- 
partment of  education  of  all  education  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  are  provided  by  con- 
tract or  grant  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
meet  the  requirements  of  law,  and 

••(D)  provides  a  plan  and  schedule  for— 

••(i)  the  assumption  over  the  term  of  the 
grant  by  the  tribal  department  of  education 
of  all  assets  and  functions  of  the  Bureau 
agency  office  associated  with  the  tribe,  inso- 
far as  those  responsibilities  relate  to  edu- 
cation, and 

••(ii)  the  termination  by  the  Bureau  of  such 
operations  and  office  at  the  time  of  such  as- 
sumption, 

but  when  mutually  agreeable  between  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, the  period  in  which  such  assumption 
is  to  occur  may  be  modified,  reduced,  or  ex- 
tended after  the  initial  year  of  the  grant. 

••(2)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds,  grants  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  the  grant  may,  if  performance  by  the 
grantee  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  be 
renewed  for  additional  3-year  terms. 

'•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  impose  any 
terms,  conditions,  or  requirements  on  the 
provision  of  grants  under  this  section  that 
are  not  specified  in  this  section. 

••(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  S2.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  1998. 
and  1999. 
"SEC,  6726.  PAYMENTS. 

■■(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  grantees  under  this  part  in  2  pay- 
ments: 

••(A)  one  payment  to  be  made  no  later  than 
July  1  of  each  year  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  which  the  grantee 
was  entitled  to  receive  during  the  preceding 
academic  year,  and 

••(B)  the  second  payment,  consisting  of  the 
remainder  to  which  the  grantee  is  entitled 
for  the  academic  year,  shall  be  made  no  later 
than  December  1  of  each  year. 

"(2)  For  any  school  for  which  no  payment 
was  made  from  Bureau  funds  in  the  preced- 
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ing  academic  year,  full  payment  of  the 
amount  computed  for  the  first  academic  year 
of  eligibility  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
no  later  than  December  1  of  the  academic 
year. 

••(3)  With  regard  to  funds  for  grantees  that 
become  available  for  obligation  on  October  1 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated, the  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  grantees  no  later  than  December  1  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

•■(4)  The  provisions  of  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)  shall  apply  to  the 
payments  required  to  be  made  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)".  and  is 
renumbered  as  paragraph  "(5)". 

-TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAIMS 
"SEC.  7001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Billngrual 
Education  Act". 

"SEC.  7002.  FINDINGS,  POUCY.  AND  PURPOSE. 

"(a)  FiNDi.NCS.— The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  language-minority  Americans  con- 
stitute a  large  and  growing  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  population: 

"(2)  language-minority  Americans  speak 
virtually  all  world  languages  plus  many  that 
are  indigenous  to  the  United  States: 

"(3)  the  presence  of  language-minority 
Americans  is  related  in  part  to  Federal  im- 
migration policies: 

"(4)  many  language-minority  Americans 
are  limited  in  their  English  proficiency,  and 
many  have  limited  education  and  income: 

"(5)  limited-English-proficient  children 
and  youth,  like  all  other  children  and  youth, 
have  diverse  educational  needs  and  strengths 
and  therefore  require  access  to  all  edu- 
cational programs  and  services; 

"(6)  the  P'ederal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  American  Indi- 
ans and  a  special  obligation  to  Native  Alas- 
kans. Native  Hawaiians  and  native  residents 
of  the  territories  and  freely  associated  na- 
tions to  redress  the  effect  of  past  Federal 
policies: 

"(7)  institutions  of  higher  education  can 
assist  in  preparing  teachers,  administrators 
and  other  school  personnel  to  understand 
and  build  upon  the  educational  strengths  and 
needs  of  language-minority  and  culturally 
diverse  student  enrollments; 

"(8)  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  help 
ensure  that  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents master  English  and  develop  high  levels 
of  academic  attainment  in  content  areas; 

"(9)  quality  bilingual  education  programs 
enable  children  and  youth  to  learn  English 
and  meet  high  academic  standards  including 
proficiency  in  more  than  one  language; 

"(10)  as  the  world  becomes  increasingly 
interdependent  and  as  international  commu- 
nication becomes  a  daily  occurrence  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  commerce,  and  family 
life,  multilingual  skills  constitute  an  impor- 
tant national  resource  which  deserves  pro- 
tection and  development; 

"(11)  educational  technology  has  the  po- 
tential for  improving  the  education  of  lan- 
guage-minority and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students  and  their  families,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  foster  this  devel- 
opment; 

"(12)  research,  development,  implementa- 
tion and  dissemination  of  effective  bilingual 
education  methods,  practices,  and  programs 
for  limited-English-proficient  children  are 
essential  to  systemwide  school  reform  that 
improves  education  for  all  children;  and 

"(13)  a  recognized  means  by  which  a  child 
learns  is  through  the  use  of  the  child's  na- 


tive language,  cultural  heritage,  and  instruc- 
tional programs  which  use  and  build  upon  a 
child's  non-English  native  language  and  cul- 
tural heritage  to  promote  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement  in  education,  student 
self-esteem,  proficiency  in  English,  and  sub- 
ject matter  achievement. 

•(b)  Policy.— The  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children  and  youth  and  to  promote  edu- 
cational excellence,  to  assist  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions to  build  their  capacity  to  establish,  im- 
plement, and  sustain  programs  of  instruction 
for  language  minority  and  limited-English- 
proficient  children  and  youth. 

"(c)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  educate  language  minority  and  limited- 
English-proficient  children  and  youth  to 
meet  the  same  rigorous  standards  for  aca- 
demic performance  expected  of  all  children 
and  youth,  including  meeting  challenging 
State  performance  standards  in  academic 
areas  by  developing— 

"(1)  systemic  improvement  and  reform  of 
educational  programs  serving  language-mi- 
nority and  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents through  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  exemplary  bilingual  education 
programs  and  special  alternative  instruction 
programs: 

"(2)  data  collection  and  dissemination,  re- 
search, materials  development,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  is  focused  on  school 
improvement  for  language-minority  and  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students;  and 

"(3)  programs  which  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  professional  training  of  edu- 
cational personnel  who  work  with  limited- 
English-proficient  and  language-minority 
students. 

"SEC.     7003.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title  (except 
part  F).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $215,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1995 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

"(b)  Distribution.— From  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  at  least  25 
percent  for  part  C  of  this  title. 

"SEC.  7004.  DEFINmONS;  REGULATIONS: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  The  term  'native  language',  when  used 
with  reference  to  an  individual,  means  the 
language  normally  used  by  such  individuals, 
or.  in  the  ease  of  a  child,  the  language  nor- 
mally used  by  the  parents  of  the  child. 

"(2)  The  term  'language-minority'  means— 

"(A)  individuals  whose  native  language  is 
other  than  English; 

"(B)  individuals  who  usually  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  or  come  from  home 
environments  where  a  language  other  than 
English  is  usually  spwken;  or 

"(C)  American  Indians.  Alaskan  Natives, 
and  Native  Hawaiians  and  native  residents  of 
the  territories  and  freely  associated  nations. 

"(3)  The  term  limited-English-proficient' 
means  a  language-minority  person  who  has 
difficulty  understanding,  speaking,  reading, 
or  writing  the  English  language  at  a  level 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  age  and  grade  and 
is.  thereby,  academically  disadvantaged  in 
programs  conducted  exclusively  in  English. 

"(4)  The  term  'bilingual  education'  refers 
to  educational  programs  for  limited-English- 
proficient  students  which  make  instruc- 
tional use  of  both  English  and  a  student's  na- 


tive language.  Programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation must  enable  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students  to  achieve  English  pro- 
ficiency and  academic  mastery  of  subject 
matter  content  and  higher  order  skills,  in- 
cluding critical  thinking,  so  as  to  meet  age- 
appropriate  grade-promotion  and  graduation 
standards  in  concert  with  national  education 
goals.  Bilingual  education  programs  may 
also  develop  the  native  language  skills  of 
limited-English-proficient  students,  or  an- 
cestral languages  of  American  Indians.  Alas- 
kan Natives.  Native  Hawaiians  and  native 
residents  of  the  territories  and  freely  associ- 
ated nations.  English  proficient  students 
may  participate  in  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams if  the  programs  are  designed  to  enable 
all  enrolled  students  to  become  proficient  in 
English  and  a  second  language. 

••(5)  The  term  'special  alternative  instruc- 
tional program'  refers  to  educational  pro- 
grams for  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents which  utilize  specially  designed  Eng- 
lish language  curricula  and  services  but  do 
not  use  the  student's  native  language  for  in- 
structional purposes.  Special  alternative  in- 
structional programs  must  enable  limited- 
English-proficient  students  to  achieve  Eng- 
lish proficiency  and  academic  mastery  of 
subject  matter  content  and  higher  order 
skills,  including  critical  thinking  so  as  to 
meet  age-appropriate  grade-promotion  and 
graduation  standards  in  concert  with  na- 
tional education  goals.  Special  alternative 
instructional  programs  are  suitable  for 
schools  where  the  diversity  of  the  limited- 
English-proficient  students'  native  lan- 
guages and  the  small  number  of  students 
speaking  each  respective  language  makes  bi- 
lingual education  impractical  and  where 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation teachers. 

"(6)  The  term  'family  education  programs' 
refers  to  bilingual  education  or  special  alter- 
native instructional  programs  designed  to 
help  limited-English-proficient  adults  and 
out-of-school  youths  achieve  proficiency  in 
the  English  language  and  to  provide  instruc- 
tion on  how  parents  and  family  members  can 
facilitate  the  educational  achievement  of 
their  children.  When  feasible,  instructional 
programs  such  as  the  model  developed  under 
the  Even  Start  Literacy  Programs  that  pro- 
mote adult  literacy  and  train  parents  to  sup- 
port the  educational  growth  of  their  children 
shall  be  developed.  Programs  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  participation  by  parents  and  imme- 
diate family  members  of  children  attending 
school.  Family  education  programs  may  also 
provide  instruction  to  facilitate  higher  edu- 
cation and  employment  outcomes. 

"(7)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

"(8)  The  term  •Office'  means  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages 
Affairs. 

"(9)  The  term  'community  college'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1201(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  an  insti- 
tution which  provides  not  less  than  a  2-year 
program  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  including  insti- 
tutions receiving  assistance  under  the  Trib- 
ally  Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978. 

"(10)  The  term  'paraprofessional'  means  an 
individual  who  is  employed  in  preschool  or 
elementary  or  secondary  school  under  the 
supervision  of  a  certified  or  licensed  teacher, 
including  individuals  employed  in  bilingual 
education,  special  education  and  migrant 
education. 


"(11)  The  term  'other  programs  for  persons 
of  limited-English-proficiency'  means  any 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
that  serve  persons  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficiency. 

"•(12)  The  term  •community-based  organiza- 
tion' means  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
or  Indian  tribe  or  tribally  sanctioned  edu- 
cational authority  which  is  representative  of 
a  community  or  significant  segments  of  a 
community  and  which  provides  educational 
or  related  services  to  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity. The  term  'community-based  organi- 
zation' includes  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions (including  Native  Hawaiian  education 
organizations)  as  defined  in  section  4009  of 
Public  Law  100-297). 

"(13)  The  term  'children  and  youth'  means 
individuals  aged  3  through  21. 

••(14)  The  term  'immigrant  children  and 
youth'  means  individuals  who — 

"(A)  are  aged  3  through  21: 

"(B)  were  not  born  in  any  State;  and 

■•(C)  have  not  been  attending  1  or  more 
schools  in  any  1  or  more  States  for  more 
than  2  full  academic  years. 

••(b)  Regulation  Rule.— In  developing  reg- 
ulations under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  organizations  representing  limited- 
English-proficient  individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel involved  in  bilingual  education. 

•■(c)  Parental  Notification.— Parents  of 
children  and  youth  participating  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  in- 
formed of— 

•(1)  a  student's  level  of  English  pro- 
ficiency, how  it  was  assessed,  the  status  of  a 
student's  academic  achievement  and  the  im- 
plications of  a  student's  educational 
strengths  and  needs  for  age  and  grade  appro- 
priate academic  attainment,  promotion,  and 
graduation: 

••(2)  what  programs  are  available  to  meet 
the  student's  educational  strengths  and 
needs  and  how  the  programs  differ  in  content 
and  instructional  goals,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  student,  how  the  progrram  meets  the 
objectives  of  a  student's  individualized  edu- 
cation program; 

"(3)  the  instructional  goals  of  the  bilingual 
education  or  special  alternative  instruc- 
tional program,  and  how  the  program  will 
specifically  help  the  limited-English-pro- 
ficient student  acquire  English  and  meet 
age-appropriate  standards  for  grade-pro- 
motion and  graduation,  including — 

•■(A)  the  benefits  and  nature  of  the  bilin- 
gual educational  program  and  of  the  instruc- 
tional alternatives;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  their 
child  as  being  in  need  of  bilingual  education. 

"(4)(A)  Parents  shall  also  be  informed  that 
they  have  the  option  of  declining  enrollment 
of  their  children  and  youth  in  such  programs 
and  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  if 
they  so  choose. 

■■(B)  Local  educational  agencies  are  not  re- 
lieved of  any  of  their  obligations  under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  because 
parents  choose  not  to  enroll  their  children  in 
bilingual  education  programs. 

"(5)  Parents  must  receive,  in  a  manner  and 
form  understandable  to  them,  including,  if 
necessary  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  their 
native  language,  the  information  required  by 
this  subsection.  At  a  minimum,  parents 
must  receive — 

■■(A)  timely  information  about  projects 
funded  under  this  part:  and 

■•(B)  if  the  parents  of  participating  chil- 
dren so  desire,  notice  of  opportunities  for 
regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 


lating and  responding  to  recommendations 
from  such  parents. 

•■(6)  no  action  may  involve  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  students  to  or  from  any  feder- 
ally assisted  education  program  merely  on 
the  basis  of  the  surnames  or  language-minor- 
ity status  of  such  students. 

"SEC.  7005.  INDIAN  AND  ALASKAN  NATIVE  CHU^ 
DREN  IN  SCHOOLS. 

•■(a)  Eligible  E.ntities.— For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title  for 
individuals  served  by  elementary,  secondary, 
or  postsecondary  schools  operated  predomi- 
nately for  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  children 
and  youth,  an  Indian  tribe,  a  tribally  sanc- 
tioned educational  authority,  or  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  that  is  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy as  such  term  is  used  in  this  title,  subject 
to  the  following  qualifications: 

■■(1)  The  term  •Indian  tribe'  means  any  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community,  including  any  Alaska 
Native  village  or  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.).  that  is  recognized  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians. 

••(2)  The  term  •tribally  sanctioned  edu- 
cational authority'  means— 

■•(A)  any  department  or  division  of  edu- 
cation operating  within  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  duly  constituted  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe:  or 

■■(B)  any  nonprofit  institution  or  organiza- 
tion that  is— 

••(i)  chartered  by  the  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  to  operate  any  such  school  or 
otherwise  to  oversee  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cational services  to  members  of  that  tribe; 
and 

••(ii)  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

••(b)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools.— 
From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7003.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  applicants  to  carry  out 
programs  of  bilingual  educstion  or  special 
alternative  instruction  for  Indian  children 
served  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

••(c)  Annual  Report.— (D  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  collaboration  with  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  by  September 
30  of  each  year,  a  report  which  provides — 

■■(A)  an  assessment  of  the  educational  out- 
comes and  needs  of  Indian  children  with  re- 
spect to  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  schools 
operated  or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  including  tribes  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  and  the  Native 
American  Languages  Act;  and 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  needs  are  being  met  by  funds  provided 
to  such  schools  for  educational  purposes 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

■■(2)  The  results  presented  in  this  report 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  under  section 
7041  of  this  Act. 

■■(3)  The  assessments  required  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  waived  if  such  assess- 
ments duplicate  similar  assessment  require- 
ments under  other  Federal  or  tribal  laws. 

"SEC.    7006.    RESIDENTS    OF    THE    TERRITORIES 
AND  FREELY  ASSOCIATED  NATIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  this  title  in  Guam  and  the  freely  asso- 
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ciated  nations,  the  term  •local  educational 
agency'  shall  include  public  institutions  or 
agencies  whose  mission  is  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  native  languages. 

-PART  A— BIUNGUAL  EDUCA-nON 
CAPACITY  AND  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS 
"SEC.  7101.  PURPOSE  OF  GRANTS. 

•Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  capacity  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
community-based  organizations  which  pro- 
vide educational  programs  to  initiate,  de- 
velop, enhance  or  improve  bilingual  edu- 
cation or  special  alternative  instruction  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  of  limited-Eng- 
lish-proficiency. 

"SEC.    7102.    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT   AND    IM- 
PLEMENTA-nON  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  develop  and  implement  new  comprehen- 
sive, coherent,  and  successful  bilingual  edu- 
cation or  special  alternative  instructional 
programs  for  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents including  programs  of  early  childhood 
education.  K-12  education,  gifted  and  tal- 
ented education,  and  vocational  and  applied 
technology  education.  , 

••(b)  Program  Authorized.- 

■■(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
program  development  and  implementation 
grants  of  up  to  SIOO.OOO  annually  for  3  .years 
with  1  additional  year  upon  the  Secretary's 
approval. 

"(2)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  improve  the  education  of 
limited-English-proficient  students  and  their 
families  by— 

••(A)  developing  and  implementing  com- 
prehensive preschool,  elementary,  or  second- 
ary bilingual  education  or  special  alter- 
native instructional  programs  that  are  co- 
ordinated with  other  relevant  programs  and 
services  to  meet  the  full  range  of  edu- 
cational needs  of  limited-English-proficient 
students;  and 

•■(B)  providing  in  service  training  to  class- 
room teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
school  or  community-based  organizational 
personnel  to  improve  the  instruction  and  as- 
sessment of  language-minority  and  limited- 
English-proficient  students. 

■■(3)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  improve  the  education  of 
limited-English-proficient  students  and  their 
families  by— 

■'(A)  implementing  family  education  pro- 
grams and  activities:  and 

••(B)  improving  the  instructional  program 
for  limited-English-proficient  students  by 
upgrading  curriculum,  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  assessment  procedures  and.  if  ap- 
propriate, applying  educational  technology. 

••(c)  Eligible  En-tities.— A  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion by  one  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies, applying  alone  or  in  collaboration  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  commu- 
nity-based organization  or  local  or  State 
educational  agency.  A  grant  may  also  be 
made  under  this  section  upon  application  by 
a  community-based  organization  which  is 
agreed  to  by  the  local  educational  agency  to 
develop  and  implement  early  childhood  edu- 
cation or  family  education  programs  or  to 
conduct  an  instructional  program  which  sup- 
plements the  educational  services  provided 
by  a  local  educational  agency. 

■■(d)  Distribution.— The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  award  grants  equally 
among  early  childhood  education,  elemen- 
tary education,  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

"SEC.  7103.  PROGRAM  ENHANCEMENT  PROJECTS. 

■■(a)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  carry  out  highly  focused,  innovative,  lo- 
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cally  designed  projects  to  expand  or  enhance 
existing  bilingual  education  or  special  alter- 
native instructional  programs  for  limited- 
English-proficient  students. 

"(b)  Program  Authorized.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
program  enhancement  project  grants  of  up 
to  $100,000  for  2  years  to  eligible  applicants. 

"(2)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  providing  in  service  train- 
ing to  classroom  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  school  or  community-based  orga- 
nization personnel  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion and  assessment  of  language-minority 
and  limited-English-proficient  students. 

•■(3)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  improving  the  instructional  program 
for  limited-English-proficient  students  by 
upgrading  curriculum,  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  assessment  procedures  and.  if  ap- 
propriate, applying  educational  technology; 

••(B)  implementing  family  education  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 

"(C)  providing  intensified  instruction. 

"(c)  ELiGtBLE  Entities.— A  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion by  one  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies, applying  alone  or  in  collaboration  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  commu- 
nity-based organization  or  local  or  State 
educational  agency.  A  grant  also  may  be 
made  under  this  section  upon  application  by 
a  community-based  organization  which  is 
agreed  to  by  the  local  educational  agency  to 
enhance  early  childhood  education  or  family 
education  programs  or  to  conduct  an  in- 
structional project  which  supplements  the 
educational  services  provided  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency. 
-SEC.  7104.  WHOLE-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 

■■(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
applicants  to  reform,  restructure,  and  up- 
grade all  relevant  programs  and  operations 
within  an  individual  school  to  fulfill  the 
comprehensive  educational  needs  of  all  of  a 
school's  limited-English-proficient  students 
and  their  families. 

••(b)  Program  Authorized.— 

■•(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  5- 
year  grants  of  up  to  $100,000  for  the  first  year 
and  up  to  $250,000  for  each  of  the  subsequent 
4  years  to  eligible  applicants. 

••(2)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  improve  education  of  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students  and  their 
families  by  reviewing,  restructuring,  and  up- 
grading in-service  training  for  all  school 
staff  and.  if  appropriate,  for  community- 
based  organization  personnel. 

•■(3)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  improve  the  education  of 
limited-English-proficient  students  and  their 
families  by  reviewing,  restructuring,  and  up- 
grading— 

■•(A)  the  school's  instructional  program  for 
limited-English-proficient  students  includ- 
ing curriculum,  instructional  materials,  and 
assessment  systems,  and,  if  appropriate,  the 
application  of  educational  technology; 

••(B)  family  education  programs  and  activi- 
ties; and 

••(C)  intensified  instruction. 

■•(4)  During  the  first  year  of  the  grant,  a 
priority  is  established  in  use  of  funds  for  pre- 
paratory activities  including  planning, 
training,  curriculum  development,  and  mate- 
rials acquisition  or  development. 

■•(c)  Eligible  Entities.— A  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion by  one  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies, applying  alone  or  in  collaboration  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  commu- 


nity-based organizations  or  local  or  State 
educational  agency. 

-SEC.        7105.        SYSTEM-WTOE        IMPROVEMENT 
GRANTS. 

•■(a)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  improve, 
reform,  and  upgrade  relevant  programs  and 
operations  with  an  entire  local  educational 
agency  to  fulfill  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cational needs  of  all  the  agency's  limited- 
English-proficient  students  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  their  families. 

••(b)  Procra.m  Authorized.— 

••(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  5- 
year  grants  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  the  first 
year  and  up  to  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent 4  years  to  eligible  applicants. 

■•(2)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
may  be  used  during  the  first  12  months  ex- 
clusively for  activities  preparatory  to  the 
delivery  of  services. 

••(3)  Grants  approved  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  improve  education  of  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students  and  their 
families  by  reviewing,  restructuring,  and  up- 
grading— 

••(A)  educational  goals,  curriculum  guide- 
lines and  content,  standards  and  assess- 
ments; 

■•(B)  personnel  policies  and  practices  in- 
cluding recruitment,  certification,  staff  de- 
velopment, and  assignment; 

••(C)  student  grade-promotion  and  gradua- 
tion requirements; 

■■(D)  student  assignment  policies  and  prac- 
tices; 

■■(E)  program  delivery  standards,  manage- 
ment information  and  accountability  sys- 
tems; 

•■(F)  instructional  and  extracurricular  pro- 
grams and  services;  and 

■•(G)  application  of  educational  tech- 
nology. 

•(c)  Eligible  Entities.— A  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion by  one  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies, applying  alone  or  in  collaboration  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  commu- 
nity-based organization  or  local  or  State 
educational  agency. 

••(d)  Priority.— The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from— 

••(1)  applicants  which  enroll  a  large  per- 
centage or  large  number  of  limited-English- 
proficient  students;  and 

■•(2)  consortia  of  eligible  applicants  to 
serve  limited-English-proficient  students  in 
rural  and  linguistically  isolated  settings. 

"SEC.  7106.  APPLICATIONS. 

••(a)  Submission.— To  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part,  applicants  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require: 

••(1)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with, 
and  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  involve- 
ment of,  an  advisory  council  which  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  responsible  for 
implementing  grant  activities  and  of  parents 
and  other  relatives  of  the  children  to  be 
served  in  such  programs;  parents  shall  com- 
prise a  majority  of  all  council  members. 

"(2)  All  applicants  for  grants  under  this 
part,  except  for  those  applicants  identified  in 
section  7005,  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  relevant  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  educational  agency  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  written  comments 
on  the  application  with  respect  to  how  the 
applications  further  State  education  im- 
provement plans  including  any  developed 
under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  (if 
such  plans  exist)  or  title  I  of  this  Act.  If  the 


State  educational  agency  of  a  State  submits 
written  comments  on  any  application,  it 
must  submit  written  comment  on  all  appli- 
cations within  that  same  grant  category 
from  within  that  State.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  comments  into  consideration  when 
funding  applications  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Required  Docume.ntation.— Such  ap- 
plication shall  include  documentation  that 
the  applicant  has  the  qualified  personnel  re- 
quired to  develop,  administer,  and  imple- 
ment the  proposed  program. 

••(c)  Contents.— (1)  An  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(A)  A  description  of  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed program,  including  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  youth  of  limited-English- 
proficiency  in  the  school  or  district  to  be 
served  and  their  characteristics,  such  as  lan- 
guage spoken,  dropout  rates,  proficiency  in 
English  and  the  native  language,  academic 
standing  in  relation  to  their  English  pro- 
ficient peers,  and,  where  applicable,  the 
recency  of  immigration. 

■■(B)  A  description  of  the  program  to  be  im- 
plemented and  how  its  design— 

■■(i)  relates  to  the  linguistic  and  academic 
needs  of  the  children  and  youth  of  limited- 
English-proficiency  to  be  served; 

■■(ii)  is  consistent  with,  and  promotes  the 
goals  in,  the  local  educational  agency  plan 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  if  such  plan  exists,  and  the 
local  educational  agency's  plan  under  title  I 
of  this  Act,  particularly  as  those  plans  relate 
to  the  education  of  children  and  youth  of 
limited-English-proficiency; 

■■(iii)  Involves  the  parents  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  limited-English-proficiency  to 
be  served; 

■■(iv)  ensures  accountability  in  the  ex- 
pected student  outcomes;  and 

■■(V)  promotes  coordination  of  services  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  limited-English- 
proficiency  to  be  served  and  their  families. 

■•(C)  A  description,  if  appropriate,  of  the 
applicant's  collaborative  activities  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  community- 
based  organizations,  local  or  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  private  schools,  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  businesses  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  program. 

■■(D)  An  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
not  reduce  the  level  of  State  and  local  funds 
that  it  expends  for  bilingual  education  or 
special  alternative  instruction  programs  if  it 
receives  an  award  under  this  part. 

"(E)  A  budget  for  grant  funds. 

■•(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 7102  or  7104  shall  also  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instructional  program,  student 
services,  in-service  training,  and  family  edu- 
cation programs  to  be  provided  under  the 
grant. 

••(3)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 7103  shall  also  contain  the  following: 

••(A)  A  description  of  the  existing  bilingual 
education  or  special  alternative  instruction 
program  which  the  project  is  designed  to  en- 
hance. 

•'(B)  A  description  of  the  proposed  project 
activities. 

■•(4)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 7105  shall  also  contain  a  description  of 
the  activities  which  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  grant. 

■■(d)  Approval  of  Applications.— An  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that^ 

■■(1)  the  program  will  use  qualified  person- 
nel, including  those  personnel  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  language  or  languages  used  for 
instruction; 


"(2)  in  designing  the  program  for  which  ap- 
plication is  made,  the  needs  of  children  in 
nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  been  taken  into  account 
through  consultation  with  appropriate  pri- 
vate school  officials  and,  consistent  with  the 
number  of  such  children  enrolled  in  such 
schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  edu- 
cational needs  are  of  the  type  and  whose  lan- 
guage and  grade  levels  are  of  a  similar  type 
that  the  program  is  intended  to  address, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  participation  of  such  children  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  provided  for  public 
school  children; 

■■(3)  student  evaluation  and  assessment 
procedures  in  the  program  are  valid,  reliable, 
and  fair  for  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents, and  that  limited-English-proficient 
students  who  are  disabled  are  identified  and 
served  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act; 

••(4)  Federal  funds  made  available  for  the 
project  or  activity  will  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement the  level  of  State  and  local  funds 
that,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
would  have  been  expended  for  special  pro- 
grams for  children  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficient individuals  and  in  no  case  to  supplant 
such  State  and  local  funds,  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  a  local 
educational  agency  from  using  funds  under 
this  title  for  activities  carried  out  under  an 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  respecting  services  to  be  provided 
such  children,  or  to  carry  out  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  adequate  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with 
respect  to  services  to  be  provided  such  chil- 
dren; 

••(5)  the  assistance  provided  under  the  api- 
plication  will  contribute  toward  building  the 
capacity  of  the  applicant  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram on  a  regular  basis,  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed for  assistance,  which  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  to  promise  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  education  of 
students  of  limited-English-proficiency,  and 
that  the  applicant  will  have  the  resources 
and  commitment  to  continue  the  program 
when  assistance  under  this  title  is  reduced  or 
no  longer  available; 

••(6)  the  applicant  provides  for  utilization 
of  the  State  and  national  dissemination 
sources  for  program  design  and  in  dissemina- 
tion of  results  and  products. 

■■(e)  Special  Consideration  and  Prior- 
i-nEs.- 

■■(1)  Students  may  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram receiving  funds  under  this  part  for  the 
duration  of  the  program. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  which  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bilingual  proficiency  for  all  partici- 
pating students. 

■■(3)  Grants  for  special  alternative  instruc- 
tional programs  shall  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  funds  provided  for  any  type  of  grant 
under  any  section  or  of  total  funds  provided 
under  this  part. 

■•(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3).  the 
Secretary  may  award  grants  for  special  al- 
ternative instructional  programs  if  an  appli- 
cant has  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  de- 
velop and  implement  a  bilingual  education 
program  for  the  following  reasons: 

••(A)  Where  the  diversity  of  the  limited- 
English  proficient  students'  native  languages 
and  the  small  number  of  students  speaking 
each  respective  language  makes  bilingual 
education  impractical. 

••(B)  Where,  despite  documented  convinc- 
ing efforts,  the  applicant  has  not  been  able 


to  hire  instructional  personnel  who  are  able 
to  communicate  in  the  students'  native  lan- 
guage. 

••(5)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  involves  the  collabo- 
rative efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, community-based  organizations,  the 
appropriate  local  and  State  educational 
agency,  or  business. 

••(6)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
projects  funded  under  this  part  address  the 
full  needs  of  school  systems  of  all  sizes  and 
geographical  areas,  including  rural  schools. 

••(7)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  providing  training  for  personnel 
participating  in  or  preparing  to  participate 
in  the  program  which  will  assist  them  in 
meeting  State  and  local  certification  re- 
quirements and  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
college  or  university  credit  will  be  awarded 
for  such  training. 

"SEC.  7107.  INTENSIFIED  INSTRUCTION. 

•In  carrying  out  this  part,  each  grant  re- 
cipient may  intensify  instruction  for  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students  by— 

••(1)  expanding  the  educational  calendar  of 
the  school  in  which  such  student  is  enrolled 
to  include  programs  before  and  after  school 
and  during  the  summer  months; 

••(2)  expanding  the  use  of  professional  and 
volunteer  aids; 

•■(3)  applying  technology  to  the  course  of 
instruction;  and 

••(4)  providing  intensified  instruction 
through  supplementary  instruction  or  activi- 
ties, including  educationally  enriching  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  during  times  when 
school  is  not  routinely  in  session. 

-SEC.  7108.  CAPACITY  BUOJIING. 

■Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  use  its  grant  in  ways  that  will  build  its 
capacity  to  continue  to  offer  high-quality  bi- 
lingual and  special  alternative  education 
programs  and  services  to  children  and  youth 
of  limited-English-proficiency  once  Federal 
assistance  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 

"SEC.  7109.  SUBGRANTS. 

■■A  local  educational  agency  that  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  make  a  subgrant  to. 
or  enter  into  a  contract  with,  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, or  a  consortium  of  such  entities  to 
carry  out  an  approved  program,  including  a 
program  to  serve  out-of-sch6ol  youth. 

"SEC,     7110.     GEOGRAPHIC     DISTRIBUTION     OF 
FUNDS. 

■■To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  award  funds  under  this  part  throughout 
the  Nation  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  children  and  youth  of 
limited-English-proficiency. 

"SEC.  7111.  PROGRAMS  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

■■Programs  authorized  under  this  title  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  include  programs  of  instruction,  teach- 
er training,  curriculum  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  testing  designed  for  children  and 
youth  of  limited-Spanish  proficiency. 

-SEC.  7112.  EVALUA'nONS. 

■■(a)  EVALUA-noN.- Each  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  part  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  an  evaluation,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  of  its  program  every  two 
years. 

■■(b)  Use  of  Evaluation.— Such  evaluation 
shall  be  used  by  a  grantee — 

■■(1)  for  program  improvement; 

■■(2)  to  further  define  the  local  program's 
goals  and  objectives;  and 


"(3)  to  determine  program  effectiveness. 

•■(c)  Evaluation  Components.— Evalua- 
tions shall  include— 

■■(1)  student  outcome  indicators  that  meas- 
ure progress  toward  the  performamce  stand- 
ards set  out  in  the  Staters  plan,  either  ap- 
proved or  being  developed,  under  title  III  of 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  or.  if 
the  State  does  not  have  an  approved  plan 
under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  and  is  not  developing  such  a 
plan,  with  the  State  plan  approved  or  being 
developed  under  section  1111  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding data  comparing  children  and  youth 
of  limited-English-proficiency  with  non-lim- 
ited-English-proficient children  and  youth 
with  regard  to  school  retention,  academic 
achievement,  and  gains  in  English  (and, 
where  applicable,  native  language)  pro- 
ficiency; 

■■(2)  program  implementation  indicators 
that  provide  information  for  informing  and 
improving  program  management  and  effec- 
tiveness, including  data  on  appropriateness 
of  curriculum  in  relationship  to  grade  and 
course  requirements,  appropriateness  of  pro- 
gram management,  appropriateness  of  the 
program's  staff  professional  development, 
and  appropriateness  of  the  language  of  in- 
struction; 

•■(3)  program  context  indicators  that  de- 
scribe the  relationship  of  the  activities  fund- 
ed under  the  grant  to  the  overall  school  pro- 
gram and  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams serving  children  and  youth  of  limited- 
English-proficiency;  and 

••(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"PART  B— RESEARCH  AND 
DISSEMINATION 
"SEC.  7201.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

•The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
data  collection,  dissemination,  research,  and 
evaluation  activities  through  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages 
Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  improving  bilin- 
gual education  and  special  alternative  in- 
struction programs  for  children  and  youth  of 
limited-English-proficiency. 

-SEC.  7202.  RESEARCH. 

••(a)  Research  AcrivrnEs.— The  Secretary 
shall  support  through  competitive  grants 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  and 
for-profit  organizations,  and  local  and  State 
educational  agencies,  funds  for  research  with 
a  practical  application  to  teachers,  coun- 
selors, paraprofessionals.  school  administra- 
tors, parents,  and  others  involved  in  improv- 
ing the  education  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students  and  their  families. 

••(b)  Authorized  Activities.— 

••(1)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  research 
activities  that  include — 

••(A)  identifying  criteria  for  the  establish- 
ment, use  and  monitoring  of  local.  State,  or 
national  education  goals,  content,  perform- 
ance and  delivery  standards,  and  assess- 
ments for  all  students  that  provide  for  ap- 
propriate, valid,  reliable,  and  fair  participa- 
tion by  limited-English-proficient  and  lan- 
guage-minority students; 

••(B)  identifying  determinants  of  appro- 
priate high  quality  secondary  school  pro- 
grams for  limited-English-proficient  stu- 
dents, and  high  quality  curriculum-related 
instructional  materials;  and 

•■(C)  identifying  determinants  of  appro- 
priate high  quality  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs  for  limited-English-pro- 
ficient children,  including  families,  and  ap- 
propriate high  quality  materials. 

••(D)  studies  to  identify  models  of  effective 
program  coordination  that  support  students 
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while  in  transition  to  English  language 
classrooms  that  develop  and  maintain  high 
levels  of  proficiency  in  the  native  languages 
and  English: 

•■(E)  studies  of  effective  curricula  and  in- 
structional strategies  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  student 
proficiency  in  both  their  native  language  and 
English,  including  the  role  of  family,  com- 
munity, and  career  contexts; 

•■(F)  identification  of  strategies  for  effec- 
tive participation  by  limited-English-pro- 
ficient parents  in  their  children's  education 
for  attainment  of  educational  excellence: 

•■(G)  identifying  methods  of  improving 
classification,  placement,  and  services  to 
limited-English-proficient  students  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  their  participation  in 
early  childhood  development  programs,  title 
I.  special  education,  foreign  language  edu- 
cation, and  gifted  and  talented  education: 

••(H)  identification  of  methods  for  effective 
delivery  of  bilingual  education  to  rural 
schools  and  in  the  less-commonly-taught 
languages  using  educational  technology  and 
electronic  communications  networks: 

'•(I)  identification  of  trends  in  demand  for 
language  skills  and  of  career  opportunities 
for  individuals  with  high  levels  of  pro- 
ficiency in  English  and  a  second  language: 
and 

■•(J)  establishing  through  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation and  Minority  Languages  Affairs,  and 
experts  in  bilingual  education,  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  and  English-as-a-second 
language,  a  common  definition  of  "limited- 
English-proficient  studenf  for  purposes  of 
national  data  collection. 

••(c)  Field-Initiated  Research.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  section  for  field- 
initiated  research  by  current  or  recent  re- 
cipients of  grants  under  parts  A  or  C  of  this 
title.  Research  must  be  conducted  by  current 
grant  recipients  or  by  former  recipients  who 
have  received  such  grants  within  the  pre- 
vious 5  years.  Field-initiated  research  may 
provide  for  longitudinal  studies  of  students 
or  teachers  in  bilingual  education,  monitor- 
ing the  education  of  such  students  from 
entry  in  bilingual  education  through  high 
school  completion.  Applicants  may  submit 
an  application  for  field-initiated  research  at 
the  same  time  as  applications  are  submitted 
under  part  A  or  part  C.  The  Secretary  shall 
complete  a  review  of  such  applications  on  a 
timely  basis  to  allow  research  and  program 
grants  to  proceed  in  coordination  where  ap- 
propriate. 

"(d)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  agencies  and  organizations  that 
are  engaged  in  bilingual  education  research 
and  practice,  or  related  research,  and  bilin- 
gual education  researchers  and  practitioners 
to  identify  areas  of  study  and  activities  to  be 
funded  under  this  section. 

••(e)  Coordination.— Research  activities 
supported  under  this  section- 
ed) shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  to  ensure  that  such  activities 
are  coordinated  with  and  enhance  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  supported 
by  the  Office:  and 

••(2)  may  include  collaborative  research  ac- 
tivities which  are  jointly  funded  and  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and 
Minority  Language  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

••(O  Data  Collection.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  continuation  of  data 
collection  on  limited-English-proficient  stu- 


dents as  part  of  the  data  systems  operated  by 
the  Department. 

"SEC.  7203.  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE  AWARDS. 

•■(a)  Awards.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coop- 
erative agreements  with.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
promote  the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
bilingual  education,  special  alternative  in- 
struction programs,  and  professional  devel- 
opment programs  that  demonstrate  great 
promise  of  assisting  children  and  youth  of 
limited-English-proficiency  to  meet  chal- 
lenging State  standards. 

••(b)  Applications.— (1)  An  entity  desiring 
to  receive  an  award  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  use  a  peer  review 
process,  using  effectiveness  criteria  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish,  to  review  applica- 
tions under  this  section. 

••(c)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  enhance  the  capacity  of 
States  and  local  education  agencies  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  academic  programs  for 
children  and  youth  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficiency, which  may  include — 

••(1)  completing  the  development  of  such 
programs; 

••(2)  professional  development  of  staff  par- 
ticipating in  bilingual  education  programs; 

•■(3)  sharing  strategies  and  materials;  and 

••(4)  supporting  professional  networks. 

••(d)  Coordination.— Recipients  of  funds 
under  this  section  shall  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities with  those  carried  out  by  com- 
prehensive technical  assistance  centers 
under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

"SEC.  7204.  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

••(a)  State  Grant  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  an  award  to  a 
State  educational  agency  that  demonstrates, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  its 
approved  plan  under  title  III  of  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  if  such  plan  ex- 
ists, or.  if  such  plan  does  not  exist,  its  plan 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  effectively  provides 
for  the  education  of  children  and  youth  of 
limited-English-proficiency  within  the 
State. 

•■(b)  Payments.— The  amount  paid  to  a 
State  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  less  than  SIOO.OOO  nor  greater 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  amount  awarded 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  under  jjart  A  of  this  title  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

••(c)  Use  of  Funds.— <1)  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  funds  for  programs 
authorized  by  this  section  to — 

••(A)  assist  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  with  program  design,  capacity 
building,  assessment  of  student  performance, 
and  program  evaluation:  and 

••(B)  collect  data  on  the  State's  language- 
minority  and  limited  English-proficient  pop- 
ulations and  the  educational  programs  and 
services  available  to  these  populations. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
also  use  funds  for  the  training  of  State  edu- 
cational agency  personnel  in  educational  is- 
sues affecting  limited-English-proficient 
children  and  youth. 

••(3)  Recipients  of  awards  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  restrict  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices under  this  section  to  federally-funded 
programs. 

"(d)  State  Consultation.— A  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
section    shall    consult    with    recipients    of 


grants  under  this  title  and  other  individuals 
or  organizations  involved  in  the  development 
or  operation  of  programs  serving  limited- 
English-proficient  children  or  youth  to  en- 
sure that  funds  are  used  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

••(e)  Applications.— A  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  an  award  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at  such  time, 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(f)  Supplement  Not  Supplant.— Funds 
made  available  under  this  section  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  used  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  to  increase  to  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be 
made  available  by  the  State  for  the  purposes 
described  in  this  section,  and  in  no  case  to 
supplant  such  funds. 

••(g)  Report  to  the  Secretary.— State 
educational  agencies  receiving  grants  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  the  annual  sub- 
mission of  a  summary  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary containing  information  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
determine  necessary  and  proper  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  informa- 
tion on  State  capacity  and  progress  in  meet- 
ing the  education  needs  of  all  limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient children,  plans  for  additional 
action,  the  effect  of  standards  and  assess- 
ments in  improving  their  education.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall 
specify  by  regulation. 

-SEC.  7205.  NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION. 

•■(a)  E.stablishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  support  the  operation  of  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation, which  shall  collect,  analyze,  syn- 
thesize, and  disseminate  information  about 
bilingual  education  and  related  programs. 

••(b)  Functions.— The  National  Clearing- 
house for  Bilingual  Education  shall— 

••(1)  be  administered  as  an  adjunct  clear- 
inghouse of  the  ERIC  system  of  clearing- 
houses supported  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement; 

••(2)  coordinate  its  activities  with  Federal 
data  and  information  clearinghouses  and  dis- 
semination networks  and  systems;  and 

••(3)  develop  a  data  base  management  and 
monitoring  system  for  improving  the  oper- 
ation and  effectiveness  of  funded  programs. 
"SEC.  7206.  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

'•The  Secretary  may  provide  grants  for  the 
development,  publication  and  dissemination 
of  high  quality  instructional  materials  in 
Native  American.  Native  Hawaiian  and  other 
languages  for  which  instructional  materials 
are  not  readily  available.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  the  development  of  in- 
structional materials  in  languages  indige- 
nous to  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
and  freely  associated  nations.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  accord  priority  to  applications 
which  provide  for  developing  and  evaluating 
materials  in  collaboration  with  activities 
under  parts  A  and  C  of  this  title  and  which 
are  consistent  with  national  and  State  con- 
tent standards. 

"SEC.  7207.  EVALUA-nON  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 
AND  Min-TIFUNCTIONAL  RESOURCE 
CENTERS. 

"(a)  Transition.— The  Secretary  shall  ex- 
tend grants  or  contracts  for  Evaluation  As- 
sistance Centers  and  Multifunctional  Re- 
source Centers  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Improving  America's 
School  Act  through  fiscal  year  1996. 


"(b)  Continuity  of  Services.— d)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  comprehensive 
regional  technical  assistance  centers  author- 
ized under  title  II  of  this  Act  provide  serv- 
ices which  are  at  least  equal  in  volume, 
scope,  and  quality  to  those  provided  by  Eval- 
uation Assistance  Centers  and  Multifunc- 
tional Resource  Centers. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
comprehensive  regional  technical  assistance 
centers  authorized  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  Improving  America's 
School  Act.  provide  services  which  enable 
children  and  youth  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficiency to  meet  challenging  State  and  Na- 
tional standards. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
comprehensive  technical  assistance  centers 
authorized  under  title  II  of  this  Act  are  es- 
tablished with  consideration  given  to  the  ge- 
ographic and  linguistic  distribution  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficiency. 

•■(c)  Gifts.  Bequests,  and  Devises.— The 
entities  may  accept  (but  not  solicit),  use. 
and  dispose  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of 
services  or  property,  both  real  and  personal 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  entities  under  this  section.  Gifts,  be- 
quests, or  devises  of  money  and  proceeds 
from  sales  of  other  property  received  as 
gifts,  bequests  or  devises  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for 
disbursement  upon  order  of  the  national 
clearinghouse  on  bilingual  education,  the 
Evaluation  and  Assistance  Center  or  Multi- 
functional Resource  Center,  respectively. 
"PART  C— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHER  TRAINING 
"SEC.  7301.  PURPOSE. 

'•The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  in 
preparing  educators  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  educational  services  to  language-minority 
and  limited-English-proficient  children  and 
youth.  This  part  supports  the  training  of  all 
educational  personnel  to  serve  more  effec- 
tively limited-English-proficient  students. 
The  goal  of  this  part  is  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  not  less  than  50.000  teachers  who 
meet  professional  preparation  and  certifi- 
cation standards  for  bilingual  education 
teachers  by  the  year  2000. 

"SEC.  7302.  TRAINING  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

•■(a)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  courses 
and  curricula  on  appropriate  and  effective 
instructional  and  assessment  methodologies, 
strategies  and  resources  specific  to  limited- 
English-proficient  and  language-minority 
students  into  education  personnel  prepara- 
tion programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators and  other  education  personnel. 

"(b)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  for  up  to  5  years  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  State  educational  agencies  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  which  have  entered 
into  consortia  arrangements  with  one  of 
such  institutions,  agencies,  or  organizatioris. 

••(c)  Permissible  Activities.- Activities 
conducted  under  this  section  may  include 
the  development  of  training  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  training  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  Act,  the  Head  Start  Act,  and  other 
relevant  programs. 

"(d)  Priority.— The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  currently  operate, 
with  full-time  tenured  faculty,  programs  to 
prepare  educators  and  administrators  to 
work  with  language-minority  and  limited- 
English-proficient  students  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation   settings    and    from    institutions    of 


higher  education  which  are  attempting  to 
start  bilingual  teacher  training  programs  if 
such  institutions  demonstrate  a  significant 
commitment  in  financial  and  human  re- 
sources, including  cash  and  in-kind.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications for  such  programs  which  provide 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers  or 
early  childhood  development  teachers.  Such 
special  consideration  would  not  disallow  the 
funding  of  applications  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers. 

"SEC.   7303.    bilingual   EDUCA^HON   TEACHERS 
AND  PERSONNEL  GRANTS. 

••(a)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  degree  programs  to  prepare 
new  bilingual  education  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, counselors,  and  other  educational 
personnel  to  meet  high  professional  stand- 
ards for  bilingual  education  teachers  and  to 
increase  the  availability  of  educators  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  education  limited-English- 
proficient  students. 

••(b)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  for  up  to  5  years  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  consortia  with  local 
or  State  educational  agencies, 

"SEC.  7304.  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  CAREER  LAD- 
DER PROGRAM. 

••(a)  Purpose,— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  and  skills  of 
non-certified  educational  personnel,  espe- 
cially educational  paraprofessionals,  to  meet 
high  professional  standards,  including  cer- 
tification and  licensure  as  bilingual  edu- 
cation teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel who  serve  limited-English-proficient 
students,  through  collaborative  training  pro- 
grams operated  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  local  and  State  educational 
agencies.  Grants  for  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion may  also  provide  for  collaborative  pro- 
grams operated  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  secondary  schools  which  are 
designed  to  recruit  and  train  secondary 
school  students  as  bilingual  education  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  to  serve 
limited-English-proficient  students. 

••(b)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  of  up  to  5  years  for  bilingual 
education  career  ladder  programs  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  applying  in  consor- 
tia with  local  or  State  educational  agencies; 
consortia  may  include  community-based  or- 
ganizations or  professional  education  organi- 
zations. 

'•(c)  Activities. — Grants  funded  under  this 
section  may— 

••(1)  include  the  development  of  bilingual 
education  career  ladder  program  curricula 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  consortium 
participants: 

"(2)  provide  assistance  for  stipends  and 
costs  related  to  tuition,  fees  and  books  for 
enrolling  in  courses  required  to  complete  de- 
gree and  certification  requirements  as  bilin- 
gual education  teachers:  and 

••(3)  include  programs  to  introduce  second- 
ary school  students  to  careers  in  bilingual 
education  teaching  that  are  coordinated 
with  other  activities  under  this  program. 

••(d)  Specl\l  Consideration.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications under  this  section  which  provide 
for— 

••(1)  participant  completion  of  bacca- 
laureate and  masters  degree  teacher  edu- 
cation programs,  certification  and  may  in- 
clude effective  employment  placement  ac- 
tivities; 

'•(2)  development  of  teacher  proficiency  in 
English  and  a  second  language,  including  re- 
quired demonstration  of  proficiency  in  the 


instructional  use  of  English  and  a  second 
language  in  classroom  contexts; 

••(3)  coordination  with  Trio,  the  Teacher 
Corps.  National  Community  and  Service 
Trust  Act.  Mini  Corps,  and  other  programs 
for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  bilin- 
gual students  in  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary programs  to  train  as  bilingual  educators: 
and 

••(4)  the  applicant's  contribution  of  addi- 
tional student  financial  aid  to  participating 
students. 

"SEC.  7305.  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

■•(a)  Authorization,— The  Secretary  may 
award  fellowships  for  masters,  doctoral,  and 
post-doctoral  study  related  to  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  of  limited-English-pro- 
ficiency in  such  areas  as  teacher  training, 
program  administration,  research  and  eval- 
uation, and  curriculum  development,  and  for 
the  support  of  dissertation  research  related 
to  such  study.  For  fiscal  year  1994  not  less 
than  500  fellowships  leading  to  a  masters  or 
doctorate  degree  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
section,  rising  esich  subsequent  year  of  this 
authorization  by  not  less  than  50.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  information  on  the  oper- 
ation and  the  number  of  fellowships  awarded 
under  the  fellowship  program  in  the  report 
required  under  section  7401  of  this  title. 

•(b)  Fellowship  Requirements.— (D  Any 
person  receiving  a  fellowship  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  agree  to — 

••(A)  work  in  an  activity  related  to  the  pro- 
gram or  in  an  activity  such  as  those  author- 
ized under  this  title,  including  work  as  a  bi- 
lingual education  teacher,  for  a  period  of 
time  equivalent  to  the  period  of  time  during 
which  such  person  receives  assistance  under 
this  title;  or 

••(B)  repay  such  assistance. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  regu- 
lations such  terms  and  conditions  for  such 
agreement  as  the  Secretary  deems  reason- 
able and  necessary  and  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  In  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  may  give  priority  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  dem- 
onstrate experience  in  assisting  fellowship 
recipients  find  employment  in  the  field  of  bi- 
lingual education. 
"SEC.  7306.  APPUCA^nONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  applicant  or  con- 
sortium that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  educational  agency 
or  State  board  for  higher  education  as  appro- 
priate, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  applica- 
tion shall  demonstrate  integration,  where 
appropriate,  with  the  State  and  local  plans, 
if  such  plans  exist,  for  serving  limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient students.  The  State  and  local 
educational  agency,  and  where  applicable 
the  State  board  for  higher  education,  may 
comment  in  writing  on  the  application  indi- 
cating how  the  application  furthers  State 
education  reform  activities,  including  the 
provision  of  appropriate  high  quality  edu- 
cation to  all  language  minority  students.  If 
the  State  educational  agency  or  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  submits  comments  on 
any  application,  it  shall  submit  comments 
on  all.  The  Secretary  shall  take  any  written 
comments  that  have  been  made  into  consid- 
eration when  considering  applications  under 
this  part. 

••(b)  Eligible  Entities.— 

••(1)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  part 
upon  application  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  applying  individually  or  jointly 
with  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 
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nonprofit  organizations,  or  State  edu- 
cational agencies. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  out- 
reach and  technical  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  elig-ible  under  title 
III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  are  operated 
or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
facilitate  their  participation  in  activities 
under  this  part. 

"(3)  In  making  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  subsection 
(d).  ensure  adequate  representation  of  His- 
panic serving  institutions  that  demonstrate 
competence  and  experience  in  the  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and 
are  otherwise  qualified. 

"(c)  Application  Requirements  For  Bilin- 
gual Teacher  Training  Programs.— The  ap- 
plication shall  demonstrate  integration, 
where  appropriate,  with  the  State  plan,  if 
one  exists,  for  serving  limited-English-pro- 
ficient students. 

••(d)  Preference  in  Assistance  and  Pur- 
pose of  Training  — 

••(1)  In  making  a  grant  under  this  part  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  programs 
which— 

"(A)  include  tenured  faculty  in  bilingual 
education,  and 

"(B)  and  for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  attempting  to  start  bilin- 
gual teacher  training  programs  if  such  insti- 
tutions demonstrate  a  significant  commit- 
ment in  financial  and  human  resources,  in- 
cluding cash  and  in-kind. 

••(C)  provide  additional  resources  for  such 
training  from  other  sources. 

•■(2)  In  making  grants  under  sections  7302, 
7303  and  7304.  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  that  ensure  that 
individuals  completing  such  programs  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  English  and  a  second 
language. 

-SEC.  7307.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

"Activities  conducted  under  this  part  shall 
assist  educational  personnel  in  meeting 
State  and  local  certification  requirements 
for  bilingual  education  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, shall  award  college  or  university  cred- 
it. 
-SEC.  7308.  STIPENDS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  stipends  (including  allowances 
for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
persons  and  their  dependents),  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate,  to  per- 
sons participating  in  training  programs 
under  this  part. 

-SEC.     7309.     PROGRAM     EVALUA'HONS    UNDER 
PARTC. 

Each  recipient  of  funds  under  part  C  of  this 
title  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  an 
evaluation  of  its  program  every  two  years. 
Such  evaluation  shall  include  data  on — 

•■(1)  post-program  placement  of  persons 
trained: 

••(2)  how  the  training  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  served  by  the  program; 

•■(3)  program  completion;  and 

"(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

-PART  D— ADMINISTRATION 

-SEC.   7401.   OFFICE   OF   BILINGUAL   EDUCATION 
AND  MINORITY  LANGUAGE  AFFAIRS. 

••(a)  Establishment.— There  shall  be.  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  an  Office  of 
Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages 
Affairs  through  which  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  functions  relating  to  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

••(b)  Director.— (1)  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  of  Bilingual  Education 


and  Minority  Languages  Affairs,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  whom  the  Secretary 
shall  delegate  all  delegable  functions  relat- 
ing to  bilingual  education.  The  Director 
shall  also  be  assigned  responsibility  for  rec- 
ommending improvements  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  other  Federal  pro- 
grams serving  language-minority  and  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students  and  their 
families  and  for  assisting  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  in  identifying  research  pri- 
orities which  reflect  the  needs  of  language- 
minority  and  limited-English  language  pro- 
ficient students. 

••(2)  The  Office  shall  be  organized  as  the  Di- 
rector determines  to  be  appropriate  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities effectively. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  lim- 
ited-English-proficient and  language-minor- 
ity students  are  included  in  ways  that  are 
valid,  reliable  and  fair  under  all  standards 
and  assessment  development  conducted  or 
funded  by  the  Department. 

"(c)  Report.— The  Director  shall  prepare 
and.  not  later  than  February  1  of  every  other 
year,  shall  submit  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Governors,  and  the  clearinghouse  a 
report  on — 

■'(1)  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
title  and  their  effectiveness  in  improving  the 
education  provided  to  limited-English-pro- 
ficient children  and  youth; 

"(2)  a  critical  synthesis  of  data  reported  by 
the  States  pursuant  to  section  7204; 

"(3)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  certified 
bilingual  education  personnel  in  the  field 
and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  bilingual 
education  teachers  which  will  be  needed  for 
the  succeeding  5  fiscal  years; 

••(4)  the  major  findings  of  research  carried 
out  under  this  title;  and 

••(5)  recommendations  for  further  develop- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  Nation's  schools  to 
educate  effectively  limited-English-pro- 
ficient student. 

••(d)  Assessment  of  Gateway  Edu- 
cation.—The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  education  of  all  students  who  re- 
side near  the  United  States  border  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  or  areas  or  communities 
which  serve  as  a  gateway  for  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  Gateway  communities 
shall  include  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  territories  and 
freely  associated  nations.  The  report  shall 
identify  trends  in  student  and  out-of-school 
youth  immigration  trends,  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  the  international  transfer  of 
records,  the  language  proficiency  of  students 
living  in  border  and  gateway  areas,  and  op- 
portunities for  teacher  exchange.  Such  ef- 
forts shall  be  coordinated  with  other  ongoing 
efforts  in  this  area.  A  preliminary  report  on 
these  issues  shall  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  final  report  including 
policy  proposals  for  improvements  in  these 
areas  shall  be  provided  to  Congress  and  the 
President  not  later  than  October  21.  1997. 

"(e)  Coordination  With  Related  Pro- 
grams.—In  order  to  maximize  Federal  efforts 
aimed  at  serving  the  educational  needs  of 
children  and  youth  of  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  and 
ensure  close  cooperation  with  other  pro- 
grams serving  language-minority  and  lim- 
ited-English-proficient students  that  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  other  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Attorney  General 


and  other  relevant  agencies  to  identify  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  appropriate  coordina- 
tion of  programs  that  affect  language-minor- 
ity and  limited-English-proficient  students 
and  their  families.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  continuing  consultation  and  collabo- 
ration between  Office  and  relevant  programs 
operated  by  the  Department,  including  title 
I  and  other  programs  in  this  Act.  in  plan- 
ning, contracts,  providing  joint  technical  as- 
sistance, providing  joint  field  monitoring  ac- 
tivities and  in  other  relevant  activities  to 
ensure  effective  program  coordination  to 
provide  high  quality  education  opportunities 
to  all  language-minority  and  limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient students.  In  no  case  shall  such 
coordination  at  the  local.  State  or  Federal 
level  permit  funds  under  this  tiule  to  be  used 
in  programs  that  do  n  -t  provide  bilingual 
education  or  special  alternative  instruc- 
tional programs  for  the  instruction  of  lan- 
guage-minority or  limited-English-proficient 
students. 

"(O  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, ensure  that  all  data  collected  shall  in- 
clude for  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data 
on  limited-English-proficient  students  in  all 
Departmental  data  keeping  and  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  education  programs. 

••(g)  Staffing  Requireme.nts.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  Office  of  Bilin- 
gual Education  and  Minority  Language  Af- 
fairs is  staffed  with  sufficient  personnel 
trained  or  with  experience  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation to  discharge  effectively  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

••(1)  Notwithstanding  section  403  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization  Act,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  may  appoint  not  more 
than  7  additional  employees  to  serve  as  staff 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service. 

"(2)  The  employees  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  min- 
imum rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule. 

••(h)  Reading  Applications.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  applications  for  competitive 
grants  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  persons  who  are  not  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  and  who  are 
experienced  and  involved  in  bilingrual  edu- 
cation including  teachers,  researchers,  and 
administrators  of  educational  programs 
similar  to  those  assisted  under  this  title. 
Readers  of  applications  for  grants  involving 
conservation  of  Indian  languages  and  other 
indigenous  language  which  are  subject  to 
loss  shall  include  individuals  with  expertise 
in  such  programs.  The  Secretary  shall  solicit 
nominations  for  application  readers  from 
State  directors  of  bilingual  education,  grad- 
uate programs  of  bilingual  education,  tribal 
organizations  and  professional  associations 
and  shall  have  readers  serve  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

••(i)  Publication  of  Proposals.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  and  disseminate  all  re- 
quests for  proposals  for  programs  funded 
under  this  title. 

-SEC,  7402.  RELEASE  TIME. 

••Professional  development  programs  fund- 
ed under  this  Act  shall  permit  use  of  funds 
for  professional  release  time  to  enable  par- 
ticipation in  programs  assisted  under  this 
part. 
-SEC.  7403.  EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY. 

"Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  or  devel- 


opment of  education  technology  or  instruc- 
tional materials,  including  authentic  mate- 
rials in  languages  other  than  English,  access 
to  and  participation  in  electronic  networks 
for  materials,  training  and  communications, 
and  incorporation  of  such  resources  in  cur- 
ricula and  programs  such  as  those  funded 
under  this  title. 

-SEC.  7404.  NOTIFICATION. 

■•The  State  educational  agency,  when  ap- 
plicable, the  State  Board  for  postsecondary 
education,  when  applicable,  the  clearing- 
house, the  applicable  Evaluation  and  Assist- 
ance Center  and  Multifunctional  Resource 
Center  shall  be  notified  within  three  working 
days  of  the  date  a  grant  is  made  to  an  eligi- 
ble entity  within  the  State. 

-SEC.  7405.  CONTINlrtID  ELIGIBILITY. 

"Entities  receiving  grants  under  this  title 
shall  remain  eligible  for  grants  for  subse- 
quent activities  which  extend  or  expand  and 
do  not  duplicate  those  activities  supported 
by  a  previous  grant  under  this  title.  In  con- 
sidering applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  applicant's  record  of  accomplish- 
ments under  previous  grants. 

-SEC.  7408.  LIMITATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

■The  Secretary  shall  not  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  availability  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  title  other  than  those  set  out  in 
this  title  or  other  applicable  Federal  stat- 
utes and  regulations. 

"PART  E— TRANSITION 
-SEC.  7501.  TRANSI-nON  PROVISIONS. 

••Any  grant  or  contract  awarded  under  this 
title  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Improving  .America's  Schools  Act  of  1994 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  the  term  of  the 
original  award  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  original  award  but  not  for  a  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant  or  contract. 

•PART  F— EMERGENCY  IMMIGRANT 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
-SEC.  7601.  PURPOSE. 

••The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  that  experi- 
ence unexpectedly  large  increases  in  their 
student  population  due  to  immigration  to— 

••(1)  provide  high-quality  instruction  to  im- 
migrant children  and  youth;  and 

••(2)  help  such  children  and  youth— 

••(A)  with  their  transition  into  American 
society;  and 

••(B)  meet  the  same  challenging  State  per- 
formance standards  expected  of  all  children 
and  youth. 

"SEC.  7602.  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

■For  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  educational 
agency  may  reserve  up  to  1.5  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  it  under  section  7604  to 
pay  the  costs  of  performing  its  administra- 
tive functions  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  7603.  WITHHOLDING. 

■Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
State  educational  agency,  finds  that  there  is 
a  failure  to  meet  the  requirement  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
that  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  agency  under  this  part,  or  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  not  make  fur- 
ther payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  whose  actions 
cause  or  are  involved  in  such  failure  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  the 
Secretary  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  this  part,  or  payments 
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by  the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
part  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were 
not  involved  in  the  failure,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

-SEC.  7604.  STATE  ALLOCATIONS. 

■(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, make  payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 7601. 

■•(b)  ALLOCA'noNs.— (1)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  this  part,  each  State  participating  in  this 
program  shall  receive  a  share  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  its  number  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  are  enrolled  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  local  educational  agency 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  within  that  State, 
and  in  elementary  and  secondary  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  district  served  by  each 
such  local  educational  agency,  relative  to 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  children  and 
youth  so  enrolled  in  all  the  States  partici- 
pating in  this  program. 

■•(2)  The  local  educational  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  and  youth 
who  are  enrolled  in  elementary  or  secondary 
public  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agencies,  and  in  elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  schools  within  the  districts  served 
by  such  agencies,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  payments  are  to  be  made  under 
this  part,  is  equal  to— 

••(A)  at  least  500;  or 

•■(B)  at  least  3  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  such  public  or  non- 
public schools  during  such  fiscal  year; 
whichever  number  is  less. 

■■(c)  Determinations  of  Number  of  Chil- 
dren AND  Youth.— (1)  Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  for  any  period 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  immigrant 
children  and  youth  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  data  or  estimates  provided  to  the 
Secretary  by  each  State  educational  agency 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  affected  State  educational 
agency,  that  such  data  or  estimate  are  clear- 
ly erroneous. 

••(2)  No  such  determination  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  immigrant  children  and  youth 
shall  operate  because  of  an  underestimate  or 
overestimate  to  deprive  any  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  allocation  under  this 
section  tliat  such  agency  would  otherwise 
have  received  had  such  determination  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  accurate  data. 

••(d)  Realloca'Hon.- Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  any  amount  of  a  pay- 
ment made  to  a  State  under  this  part  for  a 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  used  by  such  State  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
purpose  to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amount  of  carrying  out  such  purpose. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State  from 
any  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  part,  be  regarded  as  part  of 
such  State's  payment  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (b))  for  such  year,  but  shall  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 


••(e)  Reservation  of  Funds.— <1)  If  appro- 
priations under  this  part  exceed  $40,000,000 
for  a  fiscal  year,  a  State  educational  agency 
may  reserve  up  to  20  percent  of  its  payment 
for  redistribution  through  competitive 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  in  the  following  manner: 

••(A)  At  least  one-half  of  such  grants  shall 
be  made  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  with  the  highest  numbers  and  per- 
centages of  immigrant  children  and  youth. 

••(B)  Remaining  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  with  a  sudden  influx  of  immigrant 
children  and  youth  which  are  otherwise  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part. 

■•(2)  Local  educational  agencies  with  the 
highest  number  of  immigrant  children  and 
youth  receiving  additional  funds  under  this 
subsection  may  make  information  available 
on  serving  immigrant  children  and  youth  to 
areas  in  the  State  with  sparse  numbers  of 
such  children. 

-SEC.  7605.  STATE  APPUCA-nONS. 

"(a)  Submission.— No  State  educational 
agency  shall  receive  any  payment  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  such  agency 
submits  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  the  educational  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  for  which  pay- 
ments under  this  part  are  made  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agency; 

••(2)  provide  assurances  that  payments 
under  this  part  will  be  used  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  7601,  including  a  description 
of  how  local  educational  agencies  receiving 
funds  under  this  part  will  use  such  funds  to 
meet  such  purposes,  and  how  the  program 
designs  are  consistent  with  other  education 
improvement  plans,  including  any  developed 
under  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  ^ct,  if 
such  plan  exists,  or  title  I; 

••(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  pay- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  payments  re- 
served under  section  7604(e),  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  local  educational  agencies  with- 
in that  State  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
immigrant  children  and  youth  counted  with 
respect  to  each  such  local  educational  agen- 
cy under  section  7604(b)(1); 

■■(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  not  finally  disapprove 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for  funds 
received  under  this  part  without  first  afford- 
ing the  local  educational  agency  submitting 
an  application  for  such  funds  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

■•(5)  provide  for  making  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  perform 
the  functions  under  this  part; 

■•(6)  provide  assurances— 

••(A)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  immigrant  children  and  youth  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  or  secondary  non- 
public schools  within  the  district  served  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  such  agency,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  officials  of 
such  schools,  shall  provide  for  the  benefit  of 
these  children  and  youth  secular,  neutral, 
and  nonideological  services,  materials,  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  education  of 
such  children  and  youth; 

••(B)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  part  and  title  to  any  materials, 
equipment,  and  property  repaired,  remod- 
eled, or  constructed  with  those  funds  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
provided  in  this  part,  and  a  public  agency 
shall  administer  such  fUnds  and  property; 
and 
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"(C)  that  the  provision  of  services  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  by 
employees  of  a  public  agency  or  through  con- 
tract by  such  public  agency  with  a  person, 
association,  agency,  or  corporation  who  or 
which,  in  the  provision  of  such  services,  is 
independent  of  such  elementary  or  secondary 
nonpublic  school  and  of  any  religious  organi- 
zation: and  such  employment  or  contract 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
such  public  agency,  and  the  funds  provided 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  commin- 
gled with  State  or  local  funds; 

"(7)  provide  that  funds  reserved  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  7604  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  need  consistent  with  such 
subsection:  and 

"(8)  provide  an  assurance  that  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  receiving  funds 
under  this  part  will  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  1121(b). 

•SEC.  7606.  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  by 
not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year  to  each 
State  educational  agency  that  has  its  appli- 
cation approved  under  section  7605  the 
amount  of  the  State's  allocation  as  deter- 
mined under  section  7604. 

••(b)  Services  to  Children  Enrolled  in 
Nonpublic  Schools.— If  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  law  a  local  educational  agency 
is  prohibited  from  providing  educational 
services  for  children  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  nonpublic  schools,  as  required 
by  section  7605(a)(6).  or  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  children  enrolled  in  such  schools,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement  and 
shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
such  children  through  arrangements  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
part.  Such  waivers  shall  be  subject  to  con- 
sultation, withholding,  notice,  and  judicial 
review  requirements  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  I. 

"SEC.  7607.  USES  OF  Fin*a)S. 

•'(a)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  awarded  under 
this  part  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  enhanced 
instructional  opportunities  for  immigrant 
children  and  youth,  which  may  include— 

'•(1)  family  literacy,  parent  outreach,  and 
training  activities  designed  to  assist  parents 
to  become  active  participants  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children: 

"(2)  salaries  of  personnel,  including  teach- 
er aides  who  have  been  specifically  trained, 
or  are  being  trained,  to  provide  services  to 
immigrant  children  and  youth; 

•'(3)  tutorials,  mentoring,  and  academic  or 
career  counseling  for  immigrant  children 
and  youth; 

"(4)  identification  and  acquisition  of  cur- 
ricular  materials,  educational  software,  and 
technologies  to  be  used  in  the  program:  and 

'•(5)  such  other  activities,  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  as  the  Secretary  may 
authorize. 

"(b)  Consortia.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part  may 
collaborate  or  form  a  consortium  with  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  approved  program. 

"(c)  Suborants.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  part 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
inake  a  subgrant  to,  or  enter  into  a  contract 
with,  an  institution  of  higher  education,  a 
non-profit  organization,  or  a  consortium  of 
such  entities  to  carry  out  an  approved  pro- 
gram, including  a  program  to  serve  out-of- 
school  youth. 


-SEC.  7608.  REPORTS. 

■■(a)  Triennial  Report.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  once  every  3  years,  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  by  local  educational  agencies 
under  this  part.  Each  local  educational  agen- 
cy receiving  funds  under  this  part  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  State  educational  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  such  re- 
port. 

•(b)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit,  once  every  3  years,  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
concerning  programs  under  this  part. 
"SEC.  7609.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $40,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

-TTTLE  VIII— IMPACT  AID 
"SEC.  8001.  FINDINGS. 

•The  Congress  finds  that^ 

"(1)  certain  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment place  a  financial  burden  on  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
where  such  activities  are  carried  out:  and 

••(2)  it  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  connected  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"SEC.  8002.  PURPOSE. 

••In  order  to  fulfill  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  with  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services  to  federally  connected  chil- 
dren, and  to  help  them  meet  challenging 
State  standards,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  that — 

••(1)  experience  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing financial  burden  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  the  United  States; 

••(2)  educate  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  and  whose  parents  are  employed  on 
Federal  property: 

••(3)  educate  children  of  parents  who  are  in 
the  military  services  and  children  who  live 
in  low-rent  housing: 

"(4)  experience  sudden  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  enrollments  because  of  military 
realignments;  or 

"(5)  need  special  assistance  with  capital 
expenditures  for  construction  activities  be- 
cause of  the  enrollments  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands. 

"SEC.  8003.  PAYMENTS  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
ACQUISITION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

••(a)  In  General.— Where  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency,  determines  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1999— 

•■(1)  that  the  United  States  owns  Federal 
property  in  the  local  educational  agency, 
and  that  such  property— 

'•(A)  has  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  1938: 

"(B)  was  not  acquired  by  exchange  for 
other  Federal  property  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  the  United  States 
owned  before  1939;  and 

"(C)  had  an  assessed  value  (determined  as 
of  the  time  or  times  when  so  acquired)  aggre- 
gating 10  percent  or  more  of  the  assessed 
value  of  all  real  property  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  (similarly  determined  as  of 
the  time  or  times  when  such  Federal  prop- 
erty was  so  acquired):  and 

"(2)  that  such  agency  is  not  being  substan- 
tially compensated  for  the  loss  in  revenue  re- 


sulting from  such  ownership  by  increases  in 
revenue  accruing  to  the  agency  from  the 
conduct  of  Federal  activities  with  respect  to 
such  Federal  property, 

then  such  agency  shall  be  paid  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  AMOUNT.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — (A)  The  amount  that  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  ex- 
cept that  such  amount  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  Secretary  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  revenue,  if  any.  that  such  agency 
received  from  activities  conducted  on  such 
property  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

••(B)  If  funds  appropriated  under  section 
8014(a)  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ratably  reduce  the  payment  to 
each  eligible  local  educational  agency. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  not  be  paid  an  amount  under  this 
section  which  exceeds  the  difference  of— 

"(i)  the  maximum  amount  that  such  agen- 
cy is  eligible  to  receive  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  8004(b)(1)(C);  and 

••(ii)  the  amount  that  such  agency  receives 
in  such  fiscal  year  under  section  8004(b)(2). 

••(2)  Application  of  current  levied  real 
PROPERTY  TAX  RATE.— In  making  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  derived  in  such  year  under  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i).  the  Secretary  shall  apply  the  cur- 
rent levied  real  property  tax  rate  for  current 
expenditures  levied  by  fiscally  independent 
local  educational  agencies  or  imputed,  for 
fiscally  dependent  local  educational  agen- 
cies, to  the  current  annually  determined  ag- 
gregate assessed  value  of  such  acquired  Fed- 
eral property. 

•'(3)  DETERMINATION  OF  AGGREGATE  AS- 
SESSED VALUE. — Such  aggregate  assessed 
value  of  such  acquired  Federal  property  shall 
be  determined  (on  the  basis  of  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  property  adjacent  to  such  ac- 
quired Federal  property  as  of  the  time  such 
value  is  determined),  and  provided  to  the 
Secretary,  by  the  local  official  responsible 
for  assessing  the  value  of  real  property  lo- 
cated in  the  jurisdiction  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
property  tax. 

••(c)  Applicability  to  Tennessee  Valley 
AUTHORITY  Act.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  being  made  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property. 

••(d)  Ownership  by  United  States.— The 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  own  Fed- 
eral property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
where — 

••(1)  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, the  United  States  owned  Federal  prop- 
erty meeting  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1): 
and 

'•(2)  the  United  States  transfers  a  portion 
of  the  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  another  nontaxable  entity,  and  the  United 
States— 

"(A)  restricts  some  or  any  construction  on 
such  property: 

"(B)  requires  that  the  property  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  public  purposes  for  which 
it  was  conveyed: 

••(C)  requires  the  grantee  of  the  property  to 
report  to  the  Federal  government  (or  its 
agent)  containing  information  on  the  use  of 
the  property; 

"(D)  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  (or  its  agent),  prohibits  the 


sale,  lease,  assignment,  or  other  disposal  of 
the  property  unless  such  sale,  lease,  assign- 
ment, or  other  disposal  is  to  another  eligible 
government  agency:  and 

••(E)  reserves  to  the  Federal  government  a 
right  of  reversion  at  any  time  the  Federal 
government  (or  its  agent)  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  national  defense. 

"SEC.    8004.    PAYME?>JTS    FOR    ELIGIBLE    FEDER- 
ALLY-CONNECTED CHILDREN. 

••(a)  Computation  of  Payment — 

••(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  that  a  local  educational 
agency  is  eligible  to  receive  under  subsection 
(b).  (d).  or  (f)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency,  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education, 
during  the  preceding  school  year  and  who. 
while  in  attendance  at  such  schools — 

■•(A)  resided  on  Federal  property  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  situ- 
ated in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  school  district  of  such  agency; 

'•(B)  resided  on  Federal  property  and  had  a 
parent  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  101  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code): 

'•(C)  resided  on  Indian  lands; 

••(D)  had  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  services  (as  defined  by  section  101 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  but  did  not 
reside  on  Federal  property;  or 

••(E)  resided  in  low-rent  housing. 

••(2)  Determination  of  weighted  student 
units.— For  purposes  of  computing  the  basic 
support  payment  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  calculate  the  total  number 
of  weighted  student  units  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  by  adding  together  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  following  computa- 
tions: 

"(A)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  1.0. 

"(B)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKC)  by  a  factor  of  1.25. 

"(C)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  .35  if  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has — 

••(i)  a  number  of  such  children  described  in 
such  subparagraphs  which  exceeds  6.500;  and 

"(ii)  an  average  daily  attendance  for  all 
children  which  exceeds  100.000. 

••(D)  Multiply  the  number  of  children  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1)  by  a  factor  of  .20. 

••(b)  Basic  Support  Payments  and  Pay- 
ments With  Re.spect  to  Fiscal  Years  in 
Which  Insufficient  Funds  Are  Appro- 
priated.— 

■•(1)  Basic  support  payments.— 

••(A)  In  general.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8014(b)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  basic 
support  payments  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  with  children  described 
under  subsection  (a). 

••(B)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  basic 
support  payment  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  number  of  children  so  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  amounts  to  the 
lesser  of— 
"(i)  at  least  400  such  children,  or 
"(ii)  a  number  of  such  children  which 
equals  at  least  3  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, during  such  year,  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education. 


•(C)  Maximum  amount.— The  maximum 
amount  that  a  local  educational  agency  is  el- 
igible to  receive  under  this  .subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  sum  of  the  total 
weighted  student  units,  as  computed  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  multiplied  by— 

"(i)  the  greater  of— 

"(I)  one-half  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  the  State  in  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  located  for  the  3rd  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  or 

'•(II)  one-half  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures of  all  of  the  States  for  the  3rd 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(ii)  the  comparable  local  contribution 
rate  certified  by  the  State,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1994;  or 

"(iii)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located,  multiplied  by  the  local 
contribution  percentage. 

"(2)  Payments  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  in  which  insufficient  funds  are  ap- 
propri.^ted.- 

•■(A)  In  general.— For  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  sums  appropriated  under  .section 
8014(b)  are  insufficient  to  pay  to  each  local 
educational  agency  the  full  amount  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  based  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Learning  opportunity  threshold 
payments.— (i)  For  fiscal  years  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  SecreUry  shall  com- 
pute a  learning  opportunity  threshold  pay- 
ment (hereinafter  'threshold  payment")  by 
multiplying  the  amount  obtained  under 
paragraph  (1)(C)  by  the  total  percentage  ob- 
tained by  adding — 

"•(I)  the  percentage  of  federally  connected 
children  for  each  local  educational  agency 
determined  by  calculating  the  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  number  of 
children  described  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  served  by  such  agency; 
and 

"(II)  the  percentage  that  funds  under  this 
paragraph  represent  of  the  total  budget  of 
the  local  educational  agency,  determined  by 
calculating  the  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  is  the  total  amount  of  funds  cal- 
culated for  each  educational  agency  under 
this  paragraph  (not  including  amounts  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (f)),  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  total  current  expendi- 
tures for  such  agency. 

••(ii)  Such  total  percentage  used  to  cal- 
culate threshold  payments  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  exceed  100. 

'•(C)  Ratable  di.stribution.— For  fiscal 
years  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  as  a  ratable  dis- 
tribution ba.sed  upon  the  computation  made 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

••(c)  Prior  Year  Data.— All  calculations 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  upon  data 
for  each  local  educational  agency  from  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  agency  is  making  application  for 
payment. 

"(d)  Use  of  Funds  for  Children  With  Dis- 
abilities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8014(c)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  local 
educational  agency,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the 
amounts  determined  by— 

"(A)  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
described   in  subparagraphs  (B)  and   (C)  of 


subsection  (a)(1)  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.)  by 
a  factor  of  1.0;  and 

"(B)  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  who  are  eligible  to  receive  services 
under  such  Act  by  a  factor  of  .5. 

•(2)  Use  of  funds— a  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  use  such  funds  to  provide  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  to  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act. 

•'(e)  Hold-Harmless  Amounts  — 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  that  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  a 
local  educational  agency  under  subsections 
(b)  and  ay— 

••(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  shall  not  be  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  payment  such  agency 
received  for  fiscal  year  1994  under  section 
3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30  .  1950  (Public 
Law  81-874.  81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  for  fis- 
cal year  1994; 

••(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  shall  not  be  less 
than  60  percent  of  such  payment  received  for 
fiscal  year  1994;  and 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  shall  not  be  less 
than  40  percent  of  such  payment  received  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  Reduction  in  payments.- In  order  to 
make  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  payments  to  other 
local  educational  agencies  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(f)  Additional  Assistance  for  Heavily 
Impacted  Local  Educational  Agencies.— 

■•(1)  Reservation.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  8014(d)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  meet  special  circumstances  relating 
to  the  provision  of  education  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

••(2)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  additional 
assistance  under  this  subsection  only  if  such 
agency— 

"(A)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
which  constitutes  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency;  and 

••(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  95  percent  of  the  aver- 
age tax  rate  for  general  fund  purposes  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State: 

••(B)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
which  constitutes  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency;  and 

••(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  125  percent  of  the  av- 
erage tax  rate  for  general  fund  purtxjses  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State;  or 

••(C)  is  a  local  education  agency  whose 
boundaries  are  the  same  as  a  Federal  mili- 
tary installation  or  includes  Federal  prop- 
erty under  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction. 
"(3)  Maximum  payments — 
"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  receive  under  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  computations: 

••(i)  The  Secretary  shall  first  determine  the 
greater  of— 

■•(I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the   State   in   which   the   local   educational 
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ag:ency  is  located  or  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  States; 

••(ID  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
generally  comparable  school  districts  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations; or 

"(III)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
three  generally  comparable  school  districts 
located  in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations. 

••(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract 
from  the  amount  determined  under  clause  (i) 
the  average  amount  of  State  aid  per  pupil  re- 
ceived by  the  local  educational  agency. 

••(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  multiply 
the  amount  determined  under  clause  (ii)  by 
the  sum  of  the  total  weighted  units  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  as  computed  under 
subsection  (a)(2). 

■•(iv)  If  the  tax  rate  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  greater  than  94  percent, 
but  less  than  100  percent,  of  the  tax  rate  of 
comparable  school  districts,  the  Secretary 
shall  next  multiply  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (iii)  by  the  percentage  that  the 
tax  rate  of  the  local  educational  agency  is 
of— 

••(I)  the  average  tax  rate  of  its  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  or 

•'(II)  the  average  tax  rate  of  all  the  school 
districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located. 

••(v)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract  the 
total  amount  of  payments  received  by  a  local 
educational  agency  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  for  a  fiscal  year  from  the  amount  deter- 
n^ined  under  clause  (iii)  or  clause  (iv),  as  the 
case  may  be. 

'•(B)  Special  rule.— With  respect  to  pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  maximum  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  eciual  to  the  product  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  the 
States  multiplied  by  .7.  except  that  such 
amount  may  not  exceed  125  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

"(4)  Current  year  data.— The  Secretary 
shall,  for  purposes  of  providing  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  use — 

•■(A)  data  from  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
local  educational  agency  is  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  most  recent  data  available  which 
is  adjusted  to  such  fiscal  year. 

-SEC.  8005.  POUCIES  AND  PROCEDURES  RELAT- 
ING TO  CHILDREN  RESIDING  ON  IN- 
DIAN LANDS. 

•'(a)  In  General.— a  local  educational 
agency  that  claims  children  residing  on  In- 
dian lands  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds 
under  section  8004  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  to  ensure  that — 

"(1)  such  children  participate  in  programs 
and  activities  supported  by  such  funds  on  an 
equal  basis  with  all  other  children; 

"(2)  parents  of  such  children  and  Indian 
tribes  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  such  programs  and  activities, 
including  an  opportunity  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  needs  of  those  children 
and  how  they  may  help  those  children  realize 
the  benefits  of  those  programs  and  activities; 

•■(3)  parents  and  Indian  tribes  are  con- 
sulted and  involved  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing such  programs  and  activities; 

••(4)  relevant  applications,  evaluations,  and 
program  plans  are  disseminated  to  the  par- 
ents and  Indian  tribes;  and 

"(5)  parents  and  Indian  tribes  are  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  the 


agency's  general  educational  program  to 
such  agency. 

••(b)  Records —A  local  educational  agency 
that  claims  children  residing  on  Indian  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 8004  shall  maintain  records  demonstrat- 
ing its  compliance  with  requirements  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a). 

••(c)  Waiver.— A  local  educational  agency 
that  claims  children  residing  on  Indian  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 8004  is  excused  from  the  requirements 
contained  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  any  Indian  tribe  from 
which  it  has  received  a  written  statement 
that  the  agency  need  not  comply  with  those 
subsections  because  the  tribe  is  satisfied 
with  the  provision  of  educational  services  by 
such  agency  to  such  children. 

••(d)  Technical  Assistance  and  Enforce- 
ment.—The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  parents,  and  Indian 
tribes  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion; and 

••(2)  enforce  this  section  through  such  ac- 
tions, which  may  include  the  withholding  of 
funds,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, after  affording  the  affected  local 
educational  agency,  parents,  and  Indian 
tribe  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

•^EC.  8008.  APPLICA'HON  FOR  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
SECTIONS  8003  AND  8004. 

"(a)  In  General— a  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  a  payment  under 
section  8003  or  8004  shall— 

••(1)  submit  an  application  for  such  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary;  and 

•■(2)  provide  a  copy  of  such  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency. 

••(b)  Contents.— Each  such  application 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  form  and  manner, 
and  shall  contain  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  including— 

••(1)  information  to  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  local  educational  agency  for  a 
payment  and  the  amount  of  such  payment; 
and 

••(2)  where  applicable,  an  assurance  that 
such  agency  is  in  compliance  with  section 
8005  (relating  to  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands). 

"(c)  Deadline  for  Submission.— The 
Secretaryshall  establish  deadlines  for  the 
submission  of  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(d)  approval.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  submitted  under  this 
section  that— 

••(A)  is  filed  by  the  deadline  established 
under  subsection  (c);  and 

"(B)  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

•'(2)  Reduction  in  payment.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  filed  up 
to  60  days  after  a  deadline  established  under 
subsection  (c)  that  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding section  8004(e),  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  the  payment  based  on  such  late 
application  by  10  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  otherwise  be  paid. 

"(3)  Late  applications.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  accept  or  approve  any  application 
that  is  filed  more  than  60  days  after  a  dead- 
line established  under  subsection  (c). 

•^EC.  8007.  PAYMENTS  FOR  SUDDEN  AND  SUB- 
STANTIAL INCREASES  IN  ATTEND- 
ANCE OF  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS. 

"(a)  Eligibility.— A  local  educational 
agency  is  eligible  for  a  payment  under  this 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  current  school 


year  is  at  least  ten  percent  or  100  more  than 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  preceding  school  year;  and 

••(2)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  with  a  parent  on  active 
duty  (as  defined  in  section  101(18)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code)  in  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  in  attendance  at  such  agency  be- 
cause of  the  assignm-'^nt  of  their  parent  to  a 
new  duty  station  between  July  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  inclusive,  of  the  current  year,  as 
certified  by  an  appropriate  local  official  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  is  at  least  ten 
percent  or  100  more  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  pre- 
ceding school  yeajr. 

'•(b)  Application.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a  payment 
under  this  section  shall  file  an  applicjation 
with  the  Secretary  by  October  15  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  in  such  manner  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  including  information  dem- 
onstrating that  it  is  eligible  for  such  a  pay- 
ment. 

••(c)  Children  To  Be  Counted.— For  each 
eligible  local  educational  agency  that  ap- 
plies for  a  payment  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  lesser  of— 

•'(1)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  from  the  preced- 
ing year;  and 

••(2)  the  number  of  children  described  In 
subsection  (a)(2). 

••(d)  Payments.— From  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  8014(c). 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion an  amount,  not  to  exceed  J200  per  eligi- 
ble child,  equal  to— 

••(1)  the  amount  available  to  carry  out  this 
section,  including  any  funds  carried  over 
from  prior  years,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (c)  for 
all  such  local  educational  agencies;  multi- 
plied by 

••(2)  the  number  of  such  children  deter- 
mined for  that  local  educational  agency. 

••(e)  Notification  Pr(x;ess.— 

••(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  establish,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  notification  process  relating  to 
the  closure  of  Department  of  Defense  facili- 
ties, or  the  adjustment  of  personnel  levels 
assigned  to  such  facilities,  which  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  student  enrollment  lev- 
els of  local  educational  agencies  which  re- 
ceive or  may  receive  payments  under  this 
title. 

••(2)  Information.— Such  process  shall  pro- 
vide timely  information  regarding  such  clo- 
sures and  such  adjustments— 

"(A)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

••(B)  by  the  Secretary  to  the  affected  local 
educational  agencies. 

•^EC.  8008.  PAYMENTS  FOR  CONSTRUCHON. 

■'(a)  Payments  Authorized.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  8014(d),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments  to  each  local  educational 
agency— 

"(1)  that  receives  a  basic  payment  under 
section  8004(b);  and 

••(2)  in  which  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  section  8004(a)  who  resided  on 
Indian  lands  constituted  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  number  of  children  who  were  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  the  preceding  school  year. 

■•(b)  Amount  of  Payments.— The  amount 
of  a  payment  to  each  agency  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal 
to— 


"(1)  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
8014(d);  divided  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  children  determined 
under  section  8004(a)  for  all  such  agencies, 
but  not  including  any  children  attending  a 
school  assisted  or  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  8009  or  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st  Con- 
gress; 20  U.S.C.  640)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994;  multiplied  by 

••(3)  the  number  of  such  children  deter- 
mined for  such  agency. 

••(c)  Use  of  Funds.— Any  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  section 
shall  use  such  funds  for  construction,  as  de- 
fined in  section  8013(3)  of  this  title. 

-SEC.  8009.  FACILITIES. 

•(a)  Current  Facilities.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  8014(e).  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue to  provide  assistance  for  school  facili- 
ties that  were  supported  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950  (Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress;  20  U.S.C. 
640)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Improving  America's  Schools 
Act  of  1994. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Facilities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agency  or  another 
appropriate  entity  all  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  each  fa- 
cility provided  under  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress; 20  U.S.C.  640).  or  under  section  204  or 
310  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress),  as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1958. 

"(2)  Other  requirements.— Any  such 
transfer  shall  be  without  charge  to  such 
agency  or  entity,  and  prior  to  such  transfer, 
the  transfer  must  be  consented  to  by  the 
local  education  agency  or  other  appropriate 
entity,  and  may  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

•^EC.    8010.     STATE     CONSIDERATION     OF     PAY- 
MENTS IN  PROVIDING  STATE  AID. 

"(a)  General  Prohibition.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  a  State  may  not— 

"(1)  consider  payments  under  this  title  or 
under  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress)  in  determining  for 
any  fiscal  year- 

•■(A)  the  eligibility  of  a  local  educational 
agency  for  State  aid  for  free  public  edu- 
cation; or 

••(B)  the  amount  of  such  aid;  or 

•'(2)  make  such  aid  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  a  manner  that  results  in 
less  State  aid  to  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy that  is  eligible  for  such  payment  than  it 
would  receive  if  it  were  not  so  eligible. 

"(b)  State  Equalization  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  State  may  reduce 
State  aid  to  a  local  educational  agency  that 
receives  a  payment  under  sections  8003  and 
8004(a)  (except  the  amount  calculated  in  ex- 
cess of  1.0  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2))  or  under  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress)  as 
such  Act  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Improving  Americas  Schools  Act  of  1994 
(other  than  an  increase  in  payments  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)(B).  (2)(C),  (2)(D).  or 
(3)(B)(ii)  of  section  3(d)  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950)  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  and  certifies  under  sub- 
section (c)(3)(A).  that  such  State  has  in  ef- 
fect a  program  of  State  aid  that  equalizes  ex- 
penditures for  free  public  education  among 
local  educational  agencies  in  such  State. 


"(2)  Computation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  a  program  of  State  aid  equalizes 
expenditures  among  local  educational  agen- 
cies if.  in  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  per-pupil  expenditures  made 
by.  or  per-pupil  revenues  available  to.  the 
local  educational  agency  in  the  State  with 
the  highest  such  per-pupil  expenditures  or 
revenues  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
per-pupil  expenditures  made  by.  or  per-pupil 
revenues  available  to,  the  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  with  the  lowest  such  ex- 
penditures or  revenues  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

"(B)  Other  f.\ctors.— in  making  a  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(i)  disregard  local  educational  agencies 
with  per-pupil  expenditures  or  revenues 
above  the  95th  percentile  or  below  the  5th 
percentile  of  such  expenditures  or  revenues 
in  the  State;  and 

••(ii)  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
a  program  of  State  aid  reflects  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  providing  free  public  education 
in  particular  types  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, such  as  those  that  are  geographically 
isolated,  or  to  particular  types  of  students, 
such  as  children  with  disabilities. 

■•(3)  Exception.— Notwithsunding  para- 
graph (2).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  State  has  substantially  revised  its  pro- 
gram of  State  aid.  the  Secretary  may  certify 
such  program  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if— 

••(A)  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  projected  data,  that  the  State's  pro- 
gram will  meet  the  10  percent  disparity 
standard  described  in  paragraph  (2)  in  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  the  State  provides  an  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  that,  if  final  data  do  not  dem- 
onstrate that  the  States  program  met  such 
standard  for  that  year  (or  that  it  met  such 
standard  with  a  greater  percentage  of  dispar- 
ity than  anticipated),  the  State  will  pay  to 
each  affected  local  educational  agency  the 
amount  by  which  it  reduced  State  aid  to  the 
local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  such 
certification,  or  a  proportionate  share  there- 
of, as  the  case  may  be. 

••(c)  Procedures  For  Review  of  State 
Equalization  Plans.— 

■•(1)  Written  notice.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  State  that  wishes 
to  consider  payments  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  in  providing  State  aid  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  later  than  120  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  State's  fiscal  year,  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 

"(B)  Contents.— Such  notice  shall  be  in 
the  form  and  contain  the  information  the 
Secretary  requires,  including  evidence  that 
the  State  has  notified  each  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  of  its  intention  to  con- 
sider such  payments  in  providing  State  aid. 

"(2)  Opportunity  to  present  views.— Be- 
fore making  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
State,  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State,  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

•■(3)  Qualification  procedures.— If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  program  of 
State  aid  qualiTies  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  certify  the  program  and  so  notify  the 
State;  and 

"(B)  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  in 
accordance  with  section  8012(a).  to  any  local 
educational  agency  adversely  affected  by 
such  certification. 

"(4)  Non-qualification  procedures— If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  program  of 


State  aid  does  not  qualify  under  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  shall- 
"(A)  so  notify  the  State;  and 

"(B)  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  in 
accordance  with  section  8012(a),  to  the  State, 
and  to  any  local  educational  agency  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  determination. 

"(d)  Reductions  of  State  Aid — 
"(1)  In  general —A  State  whose  program 
of  State  aid  has  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c)(3)  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  aid  provided  to  a  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  a  payment 
under  subsection  (b)  by  any  amount  up  to — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  such  payment  (exclud- 
ing amounts  provided  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (f));  multiplied  by 

"(B)  100  percent  minus  the  percentage  of 
disparity  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

••(2)  Prohibition —A  Sute  may  not  make  a 
reduction  described  in  paragraph  (1)  before 
its  program  of  State  aid  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (cK3). 
•(e)  Remedies  for  State  Viola-hons.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  or  any  ag- 
grieved local  educational  agency  may.  with- 
out exhausting  administrative  remedies, 
bring  an  action  in  a  United  States  district 
court  against  any  State  that  violates  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (d»(2i  or  fails  to 
carry  out  an  assurance  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)(B). 

"(2)  iMMUNrrv.- A  State  shall  not  be  im- 
mune under  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  an 
action  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

••(3)  Relief— The  court  shall  grant  such 
relief  as  it  determines  is  appropriate,  which 
may  include  attorney's  fees  to  a  prevailing 
local  educational  agency. 

-SEC.  801 1.  FEDERAL  ADMINlSTRA-nON. 

••(a)  Payments  in  Whole  Dollar 
Amounts— The  Secretary  shall  round  any 
payments  under  this  title  to  the  nearest 
whole  dollar  amount. 

•(b)  Other  Agencies.— Each  Federal  agen- 
cy administering  Federal  property  on  which 
children  reside,  and  each  agency  principally 
responsible  for  an  activity  that  may  occa- 
sion assistance  under  this  title,  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  comply  with 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  information  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

-SEC.  8012.  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEARINGS  AND  JV- 
DICL\L  REVIEW. 

••(a)  Administrative  Hearings.— a  local 
educational  agency  and  a  State  that  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  such  action  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  agency  were  a  person  under  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(b)  Judicial  Review  of  Secretarial  Ac- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general— a  local  educational 
agency  or  a  State  aggrieved  by  the  Sec- 
retary's final  decision  following  an  agency 
proceeding  under  subsection  (a)  may.  within 
60  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  deci- 
sion, file  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  agency  or 
State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  then  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Secretary's  action  was  based,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Findings  of  fact.— The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
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the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence. The  Secretary  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  the  Secretary's  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

•■(3)  Review.— The  court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  Jiside,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 
"SEC.  8013.  DEFINmONS. 

•For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

••(1)  Armed  forces.— The  term  "Armed 
Forces'  means  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

■■(2)     AVERAGE     PER-PUPIL     EXPENDITURE.— 

The  term  average  f>er-pupil  expenditure' 
means— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State; 
divided  by 

•■(B)  the  total  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education. 

■•(3)  Construction.— The  term  •construc- 
tion' means— 

"(A)  the  preparation  of  drawingrs  and  speci- 
fications for  school  facilities; 

••(B)  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering, 
remodeling,  repairing,  or  extending  school 
facilities; 

"(C)  inspecting  and  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities:  and 

"(D)  debt  service  for  such  activities. 

"(4)  Federal  PRopERTi',— 

■•(A)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  through  (F),  the  term 
'Federal  property'  means  real  property  that 
is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  due  to 
Federal  agreement,  law.  or  policy,  and  that 
is— 

"(1)  owned  by  the  United  States  or  leased 
by  the  United  States  from  another  entity; 

"(ii)(I)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes: 

"(II)  held  by  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States: 

•'(III)  conveyed  at  any  time  under  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public 
Law  92-203,  43  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  to  a  Native 
individual.  Native  group,  or  'Village  or  Re- 
gional cori)oration; 

"(IV)  public  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  is  designated  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes; 
or 

"(V)  used  for  low-rent  housing,  as  other- 
wise described  in  this  paragraph,  that  is  lo- 
cated on  land  described  in  subclause  (I),  (11), 
(III),  or  (IV)  of  this  clause  or  on  land  that 
met  one  of  those  descriptions  immediately 
before  its  use  for  such  housing; 

"(iii)(I)  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937;  or 

"(11)  used  to  provide  housing  for  homeless 
children  at  closed  military  installations  pur- 
suant to  section  501  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11411);  or 

"(iv)  owned  by  a  foreign  government  or  by 
an  international  organization. 

"(B)  Schools  providing  flight  training 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  AIR  FORCE.— The  term  'Fed- 
eral property'  includes,  so  long  as  not  sub- 


ject to  taxation  by  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  whether  or  not 
that  tax  exemption  is  due  to  Federal  agree- 
ment, law.  or  policy,  any  school  providing 
flight  training  to  members  of  the  Air  Force 
under  contract  with  the  Air  Force  at  an  air- 
port owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(C)  Non-federal  ease.ments,  leases,  li- 
censes. PERMITS,  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  REAL  PROPERTY.— The  term  'Fed- 
eral property'  includes,  whether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State — 

"(i)  any  non-Federal  easement,  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  such  interest  in  Fed- 
eral property  as  otherwise  described  in  this 
paragraph,  but  not  including  any  non-Fed- 
eral fee-simple  interest: 

"(ii)  any  improvement  on  Federal  property 
as  otherwise  described  in  this  paragraph;  and 

••(iii)  real  property  that,  immediately  be- 
fore its  sale  or  transfer  to  a  non-Federal 
party,  was  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
otherwise  qualified  as  Federal  property  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  but  only  for  one 
year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such 
sale  or  transfer. 

"(D)     CERTAIN     POSTAL    SERVICE     PROPERTY 

AND  PIPELINES  AND  UTILITY  LINES.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'Federal  property'  does  not 
include — 

"(i)  any  real  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  that 
is  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal 
services:  or 

"(ii)  pipelines  and  utility  lines. 

••(E)    Property   with   respect   to   which 

STATE  or  local  TAX  REVENUES  MAY  NOT  BE 
EXPENDED.     ALLOCATED.     OR     AVAILABLE     FOR 

FREE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph.  •Fed- 
eral property"  does  not  include  any  property 
on  which  children  reside  that  is  otherwise 
described  in  this  paragraph  if— 

••(i)  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  that  Federal  property;  or 

"(ii)  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  are  allo- 
cated or  available  for  the  free  public  edu- 
cation of  such  children. 

••(F)  Certain  property  located  in  state 

OF  OKLAHOMA  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY FOR  Low-INCOME  HOUSING.— The  term 
•Federal  property'  includes  any  real  property 
located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  that— 

••(i)  is  owned  by  an  Indian  housing  author- 
ity and  used  for  low-income  housing  (includ- 
ing housing  assisted  under  the  mutual  help 
ownership  opportunity  program  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937);  and 

"(ii)  at  any  time — 

"(I)  was  designated  by  treaty  as  tribal 
land;  or 

"(II)  satisfied  the  definition  of  Federal 
property  under  section  403(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress). 

"(5)  FREE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.— The  term 
•free  public  education'  means  education  that 
is  provided— 

••(A)  at  public  expense,  under  public  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  without  tuition 
charge;  and 

•■(B)  as  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that, 
notwithstanding  State  law,  such  term— 

"(i)  includes  preschool  education:  and 

"(ii)  does  not  include  any  education  pro- 
vided beyond  grade  12. 


"(6)  Indian  lands.— The  term  Indian 
lands'  means  any  Federal  property  described 
in  paragraph  (4)(A)(ii)  or  (4)(F). 
"(7)  Local  contribution  percentage.— 
■•(A)  In  general.— The  term  ■local  con- 
tribution percentage'  means  the  percentage 
of  current  expenditures  in  the  State  derived 
from  local  and  intermediate  sources,  as  re- 
ported to  and  verified  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

"(B)    HAWAH    and    district   of   COLUMBIA.- 

Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  the  local 
contribution  percentage  for  Hawaii  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  the  local 
contribution  percentage  computed  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

•■(8)  Local  educational  agency.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  •local  edu- 
cational agency'- 

"(i)  means  a  board  of  education  or  other  le- 
gally constituted  local  school  authority  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
free  public  education  in  a  county,  township, 
independent  school  district,  or  other  school 
district;  and 

■■(ii)  includes  any  State  agency  that  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
providing  free  public  education. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  term  local  edu- 
cational agency'  does  not  include  any  agency 
or  school  authority  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  a  case-by-case  basis— 

"(i)  was  constituted  or  reconstituted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  title  or  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress)  or  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  such  assistance:  or 

"(ii)  is  not  constituted  or  reconstituted  for 
legitimate  educational  purposes. 

"(9)  Low-REN-T  housing.— The  term  low- 
rent  housing'  means  housing  located  on 
property  that  is  described  paragraph 
(4)(A)(iii). 

"(10)  Revenue  derived  from  local 
sources.— The  term  'revenue  derived  from 
local  sources'  means — 

"(A)  revenue  produced  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  local  educational  agency  and  avail- 
able to  such  agency  for  its  use;  or 

■•(B)  funds  collected  by  another  govern- 
mental unit,  but  distributed  back  to  a  local 
educational  agency  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  was  collected  as  a  local  revenue  source. 

•'(11)  School  facilities.— The  term  'school 
facilities'  includes — 

"(A)  classrooms  and  related  facilities;  and 

"(B)  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  purposes. 

"SEC.     8014.     AUTHORIZA'nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

••(a)  Payments  for  Federal  Acquisition 
OF  Real  Property.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  section  8003,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1999. 

••(b)  Basic  Payments.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  section  8004(a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1999. 

••(c)  Payments  for  Children  With  Dis- 
abilities.—For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments under  section  8004(d),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1999. 

••(d)  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted 
Local  Educational  Agencies.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  under  section  8004(f).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1999. 


•'(2)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(e)  Payments  for  Increases  in  Military 
Children.— For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments under  section  8007,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999. 

••(f)  Construction.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  section  8008,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1999. 

•■(g)  Facilities  Maintenance.— For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  8009.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1999. 

TITLE  DC— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"PART  A— DEFUWnONS 

"SEC.  9101.  DEFINITIONS. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  following  terms  have 
the  following  meanings: 

••(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  otherwise  by 
State  law  or  this  paragraph,  the  term  'aver- 
age daily  attendance'  means — 

"(i)  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance of  all  students  during  a  school 
year;  divided  by 

"(ii)  the  number  of  days  school  is  in  ses- 
sion during  such  school  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the  con- 
version of  average  daily  membership  (or 
other  similar  data)  to  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  local  educational  agencies  in  States 
that  provide  State  aid  to  local  educational 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  mem- 
bership or  such  other  data. 

""(C)  If  the  local  educational  agency  in 
which  a  child  resides  makes  a  tuition  or 
other  payment  for  the  free  public  education 
of  the  child  in  a  school  located  in  another 
school  district,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act^ 

"(i)  consider  the  child  to  be  in  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  agency  making  such  pay- 
ment; and 

"(ii)  not  consider  the  child  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  a  school  of  the  agency  receiving  such 
payment. 

"(D)  If  a  local  educational  agency  makes  a 
tuition  payment  to  a  private  school  or  to  a 
public  school  of  another  local  educational 
agency  for  a  child  with  disabilities,  as  de- 
fined in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
consider  such  child  to  be  in  attendance  at  a 
school  of  the  agency  making  such  payment. 

"(2)  The  term  •average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture' means,  in  the  case  of  a  State  or  of  the 
United  States— 

'•(A)  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
funds — 

"(i)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures, 
during  the  third  preceding  fiscal  year  (or,  if 
satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are  not  avail- 
able, during  the  most  recent  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able) of  all  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  or,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Sutes  for 
all  States  (which,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  means  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia);  plus 

"(ii)  any  direct  current  expenditures  by 
the  State  for  operation  of  such  agencies;  di- 
vided by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year. 


■•(3)  The  term  •child'  means  any  person 
within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  applica- 
ble State  provides  free  public  education. 

"(4)  The  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion' means  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
that^ 

"(A)  is  representative  of  a  community  or 
significant  segments  of  a  community;  and 

••(B)  provides  educational  or  related  serv- 
ices to  individuals  in  the  community. 

••(5)  The  term  •consolidated  State  applica- 
tion' means  an  application  submitted  by  a 
State  educational  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9302  of  this  Act. 

— 'M£i  The  term  'county'  means  one  of  those 
divisions  of  a  State  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  compiling  and  reporting  data 
regarding  counties. 

"(7)   The   term   'covered   program'   means 
each  of  the  programs  authorized  by — 
"(A)  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act: 
"(B)  part  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act: 
"(C)  part  A  of  title  II  of  this  Act;  and 
"(D)  part  A  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  except 
section  4104. 

"'(8)  The  term  'current  expenditures'  means 
expenditures  for  free  public  education — 

"(A)  including  expenditures  for  adminis- 
tration, instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed 
charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  defi- 
cits for  food  services  and  student  body  ac- 
tivities; but 

'"(B)  not  including  expenditures  for  com- 
munity services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt 
service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds 
received  under  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

"(9)  The  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

"(10)  The  term  "educational  service  agency' 
means  regional  public  multiservice  agencies 
authorized  by  State  statute  to  develop,  man- 
age, and  provide  services  and  programs  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

"(11)  The  term  "elementary  school'  means 
a  nonprofit  day  or  residential  school  that 
provides  elementary  education,  as  deter- 
mined under  State  law. 

•"(12)  The  term  "free  public  education' 
means  education  that  is  provided— 

"'(A)  at  public  expense,  under  public  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  without  tuition 
charge;  and 

"'(B)  as  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  as  determined  under  applicable 
State  law,  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  education  provided  beyond  grade 
12. 

"(13)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

"(14)(A)  The  term  'local  educational  agen- 
cy' means  a  public  board  of  education  or 
other  public  authority  legally  constituted 
within  a  State  for  either  administrative  con- 
trol or  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service 
function  for.  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  for  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"(B)  The  term  includes  any  other  public  in- 
stitution or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

"(15)  The  term  'mentoring'  means  a  pro- 
gram in  which  an  adult  works  with  a  child  or 
youth  on  a  1-to-l  basis,  establishing  a  sup- 
portive relationship,  providing  academic  as- 


sistance, and  exposing  the  child  or  youth  to 
new  experiences  that  enhance  the  child  or 
youth's  ability  to  excel  in  school  and  become 
a  responsible  citizen. 

"(16)  The  term  other  staff  means  pupil 
services  personnel,  librarians,  career  guid- 
ance and  counseling  personnel,  education 
aides,  and  other  instructional  and  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

■"(17)  The  term  'outlying  area'  means  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau). 

"(18)  The  term  'parent'  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

••(19)  The  terms  'pupil -services  personnel' 
and  'pupil  services'  mean,  respectively- 

"(A)  school  counselors,  school  social  work- 
ers, school  psychologists,  and  other  qualified 
professional  personnel  involved  in  providing 
assessment,  diagnosis,  counseling,  edu- 
cational, therapeutic,  and  other  necessary 
services  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  program 
to  meet  student  needs;  and 

"(B)  the  services  provided  by  such  individ- 
uals. 

"(20)  The  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
nonprofit  day  or  residential  school  that  pro- 
vides secondary  education,  as  determined 
under  State  law.  except  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  education  beyond  grade  12.  This 
definition  shall  not  apply  to  any  private,  re- 
ligious, or  home  school  that  does  not  receive 
funds  under  this  Act. 

"(21)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(22)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
sutes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  of  the 
outlying  areas. 

"(23)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

"SEC.  9102.  APPUCABILmr  OF  THIS  TTTLE. 

"Parts  B   through   F  of  this  title  do  not 
apply  to  title  VIII  of  this  Act. 
-SEC.  9103.  REFERENCES  IN  OTHER  ACTS. 

"References  to  section  1471  of  this  Act,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
proving Americas  Schools  Act  of  1994.  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  this  section. 

"PART  B— FLEXIBIUTY  IN  THE  USE  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

"SEC.  9201.  CONSOLXDA-nON  OF  STATE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FUNDS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

""(a)      CONSOLIDA-nON      OF      ADMlNISTRA-nVE 

Funds.— (1)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
consolidate  the  amounts  specifically  made 
available  to  it  for  State  administration 
under  one  or  more  of  the  programs  specified 
under  paragraph  (2)  if  such  State  educational 
agency  can  demonstrate  that  the  majority  of 
such  agency's  resources  come  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

•'(2)  This  sectiori  applies  to  title  I  of  this 
Act  and  the  covered  programs  specified  in 
sections  9101(7)(C)  and  (D). 

"(b)    Use    of    Funds— (l)    A    State    edu- 
cational agency  shall  use  the  amount  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  the  administra-  ■ 
tion  of  the  programs  included  in  the  consoli- 
dation under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may  also 
use  funds  available  under  this  section  for  ad- 
ministrative activities  designed  to  enhance 
the  effective  and  coordinated  use  of  funds 
under  such  programs,  such  as — 
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■■(A)  the  coordination  of  programs  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(2)  with  other  Federal 
and  non- Federal  programs; 

■■(B)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
peer-review  mechanisms  under  this  Act; 

"(C)  the  administration  of  this  title; 

••(D)  the  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding model  programs  and  practices;  and 

■■(E)  technical  assistance  under  programs 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

■■(c)  Records.— A  State  educational  agency 
that  consolidates  administrative  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  keep 
separate  records,  by  individual  program,  to 
account  for  costs  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  included  in  the  consolida- 
tion under  subsection  (a). 

■■(d)  Review.— To  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  State  administration  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  periodically  review 
the  performance  of  State  educational  agen- 
cies in  using  consolidated  administrative 
funds  under  this  section  and  take  such  steps 
as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  such  administration. 

'•(e)  Unused  administrative  Funds.— If  a 
State  educational  agency  does  not  use  all  of 
the  funds  available  to  it  under  this  section 
for  administration,  it  may  use  such  funds 
during  the  applicable  period  of  availability 
as  funds  available  under  one  or  more  pro- 
grams included  in  the  consolidation  under 
subsection  (a). 

"SEC.  9202.  SINGLE  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGEN- 
CY STATES. 

•'A  State  educational  agency  that  also 
serves  as  a  local  educational  agency  shall,  in 
its  applications  or  State  plans  under  this 
Act.  describe  how  it  will  eliminate  duplica- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  administrative  func- 
tions. 

-SEC.     9203.     CONSOLIDA'nON    OF     FUNDS     FOR 
LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

••(a)  General  authority.— In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  a  local 
educational  agency,  with  the  approval  of  its 
State  educational  agency,  may  consolidate 
and  use  for  the  administration  of  one  or 
more  covered  programs  for  any  fiscal  year 
not  more  than  the  percentage,  established  in 
each  covered  program,  of  the  total  amount 
available  to  that  local  educational  agency 
under  those  covered  programs. 

"(b)  State  Procedures.— Within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994,  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall,  in  collaboration  with 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State,  es- 
tablish procedures  for  responding  to  requests 
from  local  educational  agencies  to  consoli- 
date administrative  funds  under  subsection 
(a)  and  for  establishing  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  funds  under  covered  programs 
that  may  be  used  for  administration  on  a 
consolidated  basis. 

•■(c)  Conditions.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  consolidates  administrative 
funds  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  use  any  other  funds  under  the  pro- 
grams included  in  the  consolidation  for  ad- 
ministration for  that  fiscal  year. 

••(d)  Uses  of  Administrative  Funds.— A 
local  educational  agency  that  consolidates 
administrative  funds  under  this  section  may 
use  these  consolidated  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  covered  programs  and  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  9201(b)(2). 

••(e)  Records.— A  local  educational  agency 
that  consolidates  administrative  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  keep 
separate  records,  by  individual  covered  pro- 
gram, to  account  for  costs  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  covered  programs  included  in 
the  consolidation. 


-SEC.  9204.  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS  STUDY. 

"(a)  Study.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
Act  for  the  administration,  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  of  covered  pro- 
grams, including  the  percentage  of  grant 
funds  used  for  such  purpose  in  covered  pro- 
grams. 

••(2)  Based  on  the  results  of  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  a  definition  of  what 
types  of  activities  constitute  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies. 

■•(3)  Based  on  the  results  of  such  study,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  regulations  or  guide- 
lines regarding  the  use  of  funds  for  adminis- 
tration under  those  programs,  including  the 
use  of  such  funds  on  a  consolidated  basis  and 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  such  funds  that 
may  be  used  for  administration  where  such 
limitation  is  not  otherwise  specified  in  law. 

■■(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  regarding 
the  study  conducted  under  this  section  with- 
in 30  days  of  its  completion. 

"SEC.  9205.  CONSOLIDATED  SET-ASIDE  FOR  DE- 
PARTME!^  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FUNDS. 

■■(a)  General  Authority.- (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  a  consolidated  amount  for 
covered  programs,  the  Indian  education  pro- 
grams under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  this  Act, 
and  the  education  for  homeless  children  and 
youth  program  under  subtitle  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act,  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  those  pro- 
grams. 

■•(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  enter  into  an  agreement, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  paragraph  (1),  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  those  funds  under  terms 
that  the  Secretary  determines  best  meet  the 
purposes  of  those  programs. 

■■(B)  The  agreement  shall — 

■■(i)  set  forth  the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  use  of  the  amount  trans- 
ferred, the  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve  the 
National  Education  Goals,  and  performance 
measures  to  assess  program  effectiveness,  in- 
cluding measurable  goals  and  objectives;  and 

••(ii)  be  developed  in  consultation  with  In- 
dian tribes. 

•■(b)  Administration.— The  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  use  up  to  1.5  percent  of  the 
funds  consolidated  under  this  section  for  its 
costs  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
funds  transferred  under  this  section. 

"SEC.  9206.  AVAILABILITY  OF  UNTMEEDED  PRO- 
GRAM FUNDS. 

"(a)  Unneeded  Program  Funds.— With  the 
approval  of  its  State  educational  agency,  a 
local  educational  agency  that  determines  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  funds  under  a  covered 
program  other  than  part  A  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  are  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of  that 
covered  program  may  use  such  funds,  not  to 
exceed  five  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  its 
funds  under  that  covered  program,  for  the 
purpose  of  another  covered  program. 

•■(b)    COORDINA-nON    OF    SERVICES.— A    lOCal 

educational  agency,  individual  school,  or 
consortium  of  schools  may  use  a  total  of  up 
to  5  percent  of  the  funds  it  receives  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  coordinated  services  project 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Title  X 
of  this  Act.". 


"PART  C— COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS; 
CONSOLIDATED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AP- 
PLICATIONS 

-SEC.  9301.  PURPOSE. 

•■It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  by  encouraging  great- 
er cross-program  coordination,  planning,  and 
service  delivery  under  this  Act  and  enhanced 
integration  of  programs  under  this  Act  with 
educational  activities  carried  out  with  State 
and  local  funds. 

"SEC.  9302.  OPTIONAL  CONSOLIDATED  STATE  AP- 
PLICATION. 

■■(a)  General  Authority.— (1)  In  order  to 
simplify  application  requirements  and  re- 
duce burden  for  State  educational  agencies 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b).  establish  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  under  which  a  State 
educational  agency  may  submit  a  consoli- 
dated State  application  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  for  each  of  the  covered 
programs  in  which  the  State  participates. 

■•(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may  also 
include  in  its  consolidated  application — 

■■(A)  the  Even  Start  program  under  part  B 
of  title  I  of  this  Act; 

■■(B)  the  education  of  neglected  and  delin- 
quent youth  program  under  part  D  of  title  I 
of  this  Act; 

'■(C)  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act; 

"(D)  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act; 

"(E)  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act: 
and 

"(F)  such  other  programs  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate. 

■■(3)  A  State  educational  agency  that  sub- 
mits a  consolidated  Stale  application  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  submit 
separate  State  plans  or  applications  under 
any  of  the  programs  to  which  its  consoli- 
dated application  under  this  section  applies. 

■■(b)  Collaboration.— (1)  In  establishing 
criteria  and  procedures  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  collaborate  with  State 
educational  agencies  and.  as  appropriate, 
with  other  State  agencies,  local  educational 
agencies,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions,  private 
schools,  and  representatives  of  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  teachers. 

■■(2)  Through  the  collaboration  process  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall 
establish,  for  each  program  under  the  Act  to 
which  this  section  applies,  the  descriptions, 
information,  assurances,  and  other  material 
required  to  be  included  in  a  consolidated 
State  application. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  require  only  de- 
scriptions, information,  assurances,  and 
other  materials  that  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  consideration  of  the  State  ap- 
plication. 

"SEC.  9303.  GENERAL  APPLICABILITY  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  ASSUR- 
ANCES. 

"(a)  Assurances.— A  State  educational 
agency  that  submits  a  State  plan  or  applica- 
tion under  this  Act.  whether  separately  or 
under  section  9302.  shall  have  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  single  set  of  assurances,  applica- 
ble to  each  program  for  which  a  plan  or  ap- 
plication is  submitted,  that  provides  that — 

"(1)  each  such  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  all  applicable  stat- 
utes, regulations,  program  plans,  and  appli- 
cations; 

'■(2)(A)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
each  such  program  and  title  to  property  ac- 
quired with  program  funds  will  be  in  a  public 
agency,  in  a  nonprofit  private  agency,  insti- 
tution, or  organization,  or  in  an  Indian  tribe 


if  the  statute  authorizing  the  program  pro- 
vides for  assistance  to  such  entities;  and 

■■(B)  the  public  agency,  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution,  or  organization,  or  In- 
dian tribe  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property  to  the  extent  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing statutes; 

■•(3)  the  State  will  adopt  and  use  proper 
methods  of  administering  each  such  pro- 
gram, including— 

■■(A)  the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
imposed  by  law  on  agencies,  institutions,  or- 
ganizations and  other  recipients  responsible 
for  carrying  out  each  program; 

■■(B)  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  pro- 
gram operations  that  are  identified  through 
audits,  monitoring,  or  evaluation;  and 

■■(C)  the  adoption  of  written  procedures  for 
the  receipt  and  resolution  of  complaints  al- 
leging violations  of  law  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  programs; 

■■(4)  the  State  will  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  any  evaluation  of  each  such  program 
conducted  by  or  for  the  Secretary  or  other 
Federal  officials; 

■(5)  the  State  will  use  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  will  en- 
sure proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting 
for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
each  such  program; 

■■(6)  the  State  will— 

■■(A)  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  neces.sary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form the  Secretary's  duties  under  each  such 
program;  and 

■■(B)  maintain  such  records,  provide  such 
information  to  the  Secretary,  and  afford  ac- 
cess to  the  records  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  du- 
ties; and 

■■(7)  before  the  application  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  State  has  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  the  application  and  has  considered  such 
comment. 

••(b)  GEPA  Provision.— Section  440  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  does  not 
apply  to  programs  under  this  Act. 

-SEC.     9304.     CONSOLIDATED     LOCAL     APPUCA- 
TIONS. 

•■(a)  General  Authority.- A  local  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  funds  under  more 
than  one  covered  program  may  submit  appli- 
cations to  the  State  educational  agency 
under  such  programs  on  a  consolidated  basis. 

■■(b)  Required  Consolidated  Applica- 
tions.—A  State  educational  agency  that  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  a  consolidated 
State  application  under  section  9302  may  re- 
quire local  educational  agencies  in  the  State 
receiving  funds  under  more  than  one  pro- 
gram included  in  the  consolidated  State  ap- 
plication to  submit  consolidated  local  appli- 
cations under  such  programs. 

■'(c)  Collaboration.— A  State  educational 
agency  shall  collaborate  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  in  establish- 
ing procedures  for  the  submission  of  the  con- 
solidated applications  under  this  section. 

■■(d)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  re- 
quire only  descriptions,  information,  assur- 
ances, and  other  material  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the 
application  of  the  local  educational  agency. 

"SEC.  9305.  OTHER  GENERAL  ASSURANCES. 

■■(a)  Assurances.— Any  applicant  other 
than  a  State  educational  agency  that  sub- 
mits an  application  under  this  Act,  whether 
separately  or  pursuant  to  section  9304,  shall 
have  on  file  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy a  single  set  of  assurances,  applicable  to 
each  program  for  which  an  application  is 
submitted,  that  provides  that — 

■■(1)  each  such  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  all  applicable  stat- 


utes, regulations,  program  plans,  and  appli- 
cations; 

'■(2)(A)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
each  such  program  and  title  to  property  ac- 
quired with  program  funds  will  be  in  a  public 
agency  or  in  a  nonprofit  private  agency,  in- 
stitution, organization,  or  Indian  tribe,  if 
the  statute  authorizing  the  program  provides 
for  assistance  to  such  entities;  and 

■•(B)  the  public  agency,  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution,  or  organization,  or  In- 
dian tribe  will  administer  such  funds  and 
property  to  the  extent  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing statutes; 

■■(3)  the  applicant  will  adopt  and  use  proper 
methods  of  administering  each  such  pro- 
gram, including— 

■■(A)  the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
imposed  by  law  on  agencies,  institutions,  or- 
ganizations, and  other  recipients  responsible 
for  carrying  out  each  program;  and 

■■(B)  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  pro- 
gram operations  that  are  identified  through 
audits,  monitoring,  or  evaluation; 

■■(4)  the  applicant  will  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing out  any  evaluation  of  each  such  program 
conducted  by  or  for  the  State  educational 
agency  or  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  of- 
ficials; 

■■(5)  the  applicant  will  use  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  will 
ensure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  account- 
ing for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  such  applicant 
under  each  such  program; 

■'(6)  the  applicant  will— 

■■(A)  make  reports  to  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  Secretary  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  such  agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  their  duties  under  each 
such  program;  and 

■•(B)  maintain  such  records,  provide  such 
information,  and  afford  access  to  the  records 
as  the  State  educational  agency  or  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
State  educational  agency's  or  the  Sec- 
retary's duties;  and 

■'(7)  before  the  application  was  submitted, 
the  applicant  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  on  the  applica- 
tion and  has  considered  such  comment. 

■■(b)  GEPA  Provision.— Section  442  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  does  not 
apply  to  programs  under  this  Act. 
-PART  D— WAIVERS 

"SEC.  9401.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

■■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  may  waive  any  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  or  of  the  regulations  issued  under 
such  Acts,  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
Indian  tribe,  or  other  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  that  receives  funds  under  a 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  from  the  De- 
partment and  that  requests  such  a  waiver 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  require- 
ment impedes  the  ability  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  other  recipient  to  achieve 
more  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"SEC.  9402.  APPLICA'nONS. 

■'(a)  General  Requirements.— A  school, 
local  educational  agency,  or  State  that  de- 
sires to  receive  a  waiver  under  this  Act 
shall— 

"(1)  indicate  which  Federal  requirements 
are  to  be  waived  and  how  waiving  such  re- 
quirements will  improve  educational 
achievement  among  all  students: 

"(2)  describe  educational  programs  and 
goals  being  proposed  and  how  such  programs 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  students; 

■'(3)  identify  the  Federal  programs  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  project; 

"(4)  indicate  which  State  and  local  require- 
ments to  be  waived; 
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■■(5)  describe  specific,  measurable  edu- 
cational improvement  goals  and  expected 
outcomes  for  all  affected  students; 

■'(6)  describe  methods  to  be  used  to  meas- 
ure progress  toward  meeting  such  goals; 

'■(7)  describe  how  programs  will  continue 
to  focus  on  the  same  populations  served  by 
programs  for  which  waivers  are  requested; 

"(8)  describe  how  students  not  now  eligible 
for  programs  for  which  waivers  are  granted 
can  be  served  without  weakening  the  pro- 
gram benefits  for  eligible  populations:  and 

'■(9)  describe  the  student  population  at  pro- 
posed schools,  including— 

•■(A)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment levels  of  students,  particularly  dis- 
advantaged students; 

■■(B)  the  number  of  students  who — 

■■(i)  are  of  limited  English  proficiency,  as 
defined  in  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

■•(ii)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  de- 
fined in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act: 

"(iii)  are  currently  or  were,  within  the  past 
5  years,  migratory; 

••(iv)  are  educationally  disadvantaged  for 
the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(v)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch. 

••(b)  Additional  Requirements— The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  include  additional 
requirements  as  may  reasonably  be  required. 

"(c)  Individual  Sch(X)L  Applications.— A 
local  school  that  desires  to  receive  a  waiver 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  local  educational  agency,  which,  after 
review,  shall  submit  such  application  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

••(d)  Local  Applications— (D  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  a 
waiver  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
review. 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  that  ap- 
proves an  application  submitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  forward  such  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  con- 
sideration. 

"(3)  If  an  application  requests  a  waiver  for 
a  program  other  than  an  education  program, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  submit 
such  application  to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  for  review  before  forwarding  such  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(e)  State  Applications.— (D  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  desires  to  receive  a 
waiver  under  this  Act  shall — 

"(1)  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education  for  consideration:  and 

■•(2)  provide  all  interested  local  education 
agencies  in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposal. 

■■(f)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive,  under  this  section, 
any  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement  re- 
lating to— 

■■(1)  comparability  of  services; 

"(2)  maintenance  of  effort; 

••(3)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
attending  private  schools; 

"(4)  parental  participation  and  involve- 
ment: 

"(5)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or 
to  local  educational  agencies  or  other  recipi- 
ents of  funds  under  this  Act; 

"(6)  maintenance  of  records; 

"(7)  applicable  civil  rights  requirements: 
or 

••(8)  the  requirements  of  sections  444  and 
445  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
-SEC.  0403,  EVALUA'nONS  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

••(a)  Waivers.— Three  years  after  a  waiver 
is  provided  to  a  school  or  local  educational 
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agency,  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such  waiver, 
based  on  reports  and  evaluations  conducted 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  in  meeting 
the  goals  outlined  in  their  application,  in 
achieving  educational  reform,  in  raising  stu- 
dent achievement  for  all  students,  including 
students  with  disabilities,  students  who  are 
disadvantaged,  and  students  who  are  limited 
English  proficient,  and  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals. 

■■(b)  Technical  assistance.— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  progress  in  achieving 
education  reform  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  technical  assistance 
to  a  school  or  local  educational  agency. 

•■(c)  Termination.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  technical  assistance  does  not 
improve  education  reform  efforts,  the  Sec- 
retary may  immediately  terminate  any 
waivers  previously  granted. 

"(d)  National  Evaluation.— Three  years 
after  the  flexibility  program  is  implemented 
and  at  the  end  of  every  succeeding  3-year  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  flexibility  program  nation- 
wide. The  findings  of  such  evaluation  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
120  days  after  such  evaluation  is  completed. 

-SEC.  9404.  REPORTS. 

■'(a)  Local  Reports.— A  local  educational 
agency  or  school  that  participates  in  a  flexi- 
bility project  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy that— 

■•(1)  describes  project  activities: 

"(2)  evaluates  the  progress  in  achieving  the 
goals  stated  in  the  application:  and 

'•(3)  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  coordi- 
nating services  for  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

'•(b)  State  Reports.— (D  a  State  that  par- 
ticipates in  a  flexibility  project  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  which  evaluates  the 
progress  in  achieving  goals  stated  in  the  ap)- 
plication. 

■■(2)  The  State  Educational  Agency,  upon 
receipt  of  reports  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  schools  participating  in  a  flexibility 
project,  shall  review  such  documents  and 
evaluate  the  progress  of  such  programs  in 
elevating  academic  achievement  for  all  stu- 
dents, accomplishing  education  reform  and 
meeting  the  National  Education  Goals.  Such 
reports  and  evaluations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  an  annual 
basis. 

■■(c)  Secretary  Reports.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
biennial  report,  based  on  State  reports,  re- 
garding the  national  progress  of  flexibility 
programs  and  the  effect  of  such  programs  on 
improving  educational  achievement  for  all 
students  and  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals. 

"SEC.    9405.    GENERAL    PROVISION    REGARDING 
NON-RECIPIENT  NONPUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

■■Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit,  allow,  encourage,  or  authorize  any 
Federal  involvement  with  or  control  over 
any  aspect  of  any  private,  religious,  or  home 
school  that  does  not  receive  funds  under  the 
Act. 

■TITLE  X— COORDINATED  SERVICES 
PROJECTS 
"SEC.  lOOOL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

■■(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

•'(1)  Growing  numbers  of  children  are  nega- 
tively affected  by  influences  outside  of  the 
classroom  which  increase  their  risk  of  aca- 
demic failure. 


••(2)  Factors  such  as  poor  nutrition,  unsafe 
living  conditions,  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
family  and  gang  violence,  inadequate  health 
care,  unemployment,  lack  of  child  care  and 
substance  abuse  adversely  affect  family  rela- 
tionships and  the  ability  of  a  child  to  learn. 

"(3)  Parents  and  other  caregivers  in  to- 
day's high  pressure  society  often  face  de- 
mands which  place  restraints  on  their  time 
and  affect  their  ability  to  adequately  provide 
for  the  needs  of  their  families. 

••(4)  Access  to  health  and  social  service 
programs  can  address  the  basic  physical  and 
emotional  needs  of  children  so  that  they  can 
fully  participate  in  the  learning  experiences 
offered  them  in  school. 

"(5)  Services  for  at-risk  students  need  to 
be  more  convenient,  less  fragmented,  regu- 
lated and  duplicative  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  and  their  families. 

"(6)  School  personnel,  parents,  and  support 
service  providers  often  lack  knowledge  of. 
and  access  to.  available  services  for  at-risk 
students  and  their  families  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  have  few  resources  to  coordinate 
services  and  make  them  accessible. 

■■(7)  Service  providers,  such  as  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  health  care  and  child  care  pro- 
viders, juvenile  justice  workers  and  others, 
are  often  trained  in  separate  disciplines  that 
provide  little  support  for  the  coordination  of 
services. 

■■(8)  Coordination  of  services  is  more  cost 
effective  because  it  substitutes  prevention 
for  expensive  crisis  intervention. 

■■(9)  Coordinating  health  and  social  serv- 
ices with  education  can  help  the  Nation  meet 
the  National  Education  Goals  by  ensuring 
better  outcomes  for  children. 

■■(b)  Purpose  of  Coordinating  Services.— 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  and 
their  families  better  access  to  the  social, 
health  and  education  services  necessary  for 
students  to  succeed  in  school  and  for  their 
families  to  take  an  active  role  in  ensuring 
that  children  receive  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation. 

"SEC.  10002.  DEFINITIONS. 

■■(a)  The  term  ■coordinated  services 
project'  refers  to  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  meeting  the  educational,  health,  social 
service,  and  other  needs  of  children  and  their 
families,  including  foster  children  and  their 
foster  families,  through  a  communitywide 
partnership  that  links  public  and  private 
agencies  providing  such  services  or  access  to 
such  services  through  a  coordination  site  at 
or  near  a  school. 

■■(b)  An  'eligible  entity'  is  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  individual  school,  or  con- 
sortium of  schools. 

"SEC.    10003.    PROJECT   DEVELOPMENT  AND   IM- 
PLEMENTA-nON. 

"(a)  Project  Plans.— Eligible  entities  ex- 
ercising their  authority  under  section  9206(b) 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  or  a  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  a  coordinated  services 
project. 

"(b)  Project  Development.— The  applica- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  coordinated 
services  project,  which  can  last  for  up  to  one 
year,  shall: 

"(1)  demonstrate  that  an  assessment  will 
be  performed  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
health  barriers  to  educational  achievement 
experienced  by  children  and  families,  includ- 
ing foster  children  and  their  foster  families, 
in  the  community,  and  the  local.  State,  fed- 
eral, and  privately  funded  services  available 
to  meet  such  needs; 

"(2)  identify  the  measures  that  will  be 
taken  to  establish  a  communitywide  part- 


nership that  links  public  and  private  agen- 
cies providing  services  to  children  and  fami- 
lies: and 

■■(3)  identify  any  other  measures  that  will 
be  taken  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  a  coordinated  services 
project  or  projects. 

■■(c)  Project  Implementation.— Eligible 
entities  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  the  implementation  or  expansion  of  a  co- 
ordinated services  project.  Such  plan  shall 
include — 

■■(1)  the  results  of  a  children  and  families 
needs  assessment,  which  will  include  an  as- 
sessment of  the  needs  of  foster  children: 

■■(2)  the  membership  of  the  coordinated 
services  project  partnership; 

■■(3)  a  description  of  the  proposed  coordi- 
nated services  project,  its  objectives,  where 
it  will  be  located,  and  the  staff  that  will  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  project;- 

■■(4)  a  description  of  how  the  success  of  the 
coordinated  services  project  will  be  evalu- 
ated; 

■■(5)  a  description  of  the  training  to  be  pro- 
vided to  teachers  and  appropriate  personnel; 
and 

■■(6)  information  regarding  whether  or  not 
a  sliding  scale  fee  for  services  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  if  not.  an  explanation  of  why 
such  scale  is  not  feasible. 

-SEC.  10004.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

■■(a)  Funds  utilized  under  the  authority  of 
section  9206(b)  may  be  used  for  activities 
under  this  title  which  include— 

■'(1)  hiring  a  services  coordinator; 

■■(2)  making  minor  renovations  to  existing 
buildings: 

■■(3)  purchasing  basic  operating  equipment; 

■■(4)  improving  communications  and  infor- 
mation-sharing between  members  of  the  co- 
ordinated services  project  partnership; 

■■(5)  providing  training  to  teachers  and  ap- 
propriate personnel  concerning  their  role  in 
a  coordinated  services  project;  and 

■■(6)  conducting  the  needs  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  10003(b)(1). 

■■(b)  Projects  operating  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1121(b). 

"SEC.  10005.  CONTINUING  AUTHORITY. 

•■The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  plan 
of  any  project  which  fails  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  achieving  effective  coordination 
after  2  years  of  implementation. 

-SEC.  10006.  FEDERAL  AGENCY  COORDINA'nON. 

"(a)  AGENCY  Coordination.— The  Secretar- 
ies of  Education,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Labor.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Treasury,  and  Agriculture,  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  review  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  their  agencies  to  identify  bar- 
riers to  service  coordination. 

■■(b)  Report  to  Congress.— Such  Secretar- 
ies and  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
jointly  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act. 
based  on  the  review  required  under  para- 
graph (a)  recommending  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory action  to  address  such  barriers,  and 
during  this  time,  shall  use  waiver  authori- 
ties authorized  under  this  and  other  Acts. 

"SEC.  10007.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES. 

■None  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  which  are  used  for  projects  which  in- 
clude the  coordination  of  health  and  social 
services  with  education  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide family  planning  or  reproductive  health 
services.". 


TITLE  II— AME^rDMENTS  TO  THE 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 

PART  A— APPLICABILITY  OF  THE 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 
SEC.  211.  TTTLE;  APPLICABILITY;  DEFEVmONS. 

Section  400  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.;  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  ■■the  Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TITLE:  applicability;  definitions 

■Sec  400.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■General  Education  Provisions  Act'. 

•■(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
title  applies  to  each  applicable  program  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

••(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
title  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

•■(c)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  following 
terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

■■(1)  The  term  ■applicable  program'  means 
any  program  for  which  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  has  administrative  responsibil- 
ity as  provided  by  law  or  by  delegation  of  au- 
thority pursuant  to  law.  "The  term  includes 
each  program  for  which  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  has  administrative  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Department  of  Education  Orga- 
nization Act  or  under  statutes  effective  after 
the  effective  date  of  that  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'applicable  statute'  means — 

"(A)  the  Act  or  the  title,  part,  gection.  or 
any  other  subdivision  of  an  Act.  as  the  case 
may  be.  that  authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  an  applicable  program: 

■■(B)  this  title;  and 

■•(C)  any  other  statute  that  by  its  terms 
expressly  controls  the  administration  of  an 
applicable  program. 

••(3)  The  term  •Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

•■(4)  The  term  "Secretary^  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

■■(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  title  V  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act.  or  other  statutes  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination, to  any  applicable  program.". 
SEC.  212.  REPEAL  AND  REDESIGNA'nON. 

(a)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
repealed: 

(1)  Sections  400A,  401.  402,  405,  406,  406A, 
406B,  406C,  407,  413,  416.  419.  421.  423,  424,  426A. 
and  429:  and 

(2)  part  D. 

(b)  Sections  403,  408,  409,  411.  412,  414,  415. 
417,  420,  421A.  422.  425.  426.  427.  428.  430.  431. 
432.  433.  434.  435.  436.  437.  438.  439.  and  440  are 
redesignated  as  401.  410.  411.  420.  421.  422;  423. 
425.  426.  430.  431.  432.  433.  434.  435.  436,  437.  438. 
439.  440,  441,  442.  443,  444,  445.  and  446  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Part  E  is  redesignated  as  Part  D. 

PART  B— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

SEC.  221.  NEW  HEADING  FOR  PART  A. 

The    heading    for    Part    A    of   the    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  A— Functions  of  the  Department  of 
Education". 

sec.  222.  office  of  non-public  educa-hon. 

Section  401  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  heading  of  such  section  and 
inserting  the  following  new  heading: 

■■office  of  non-public  education". 

(2)  striking  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c):  and 

(3)  striking  ■■(d)(1)  There"  and  inserting 
'■SEC.  401  (1)  There". 


SEC.    223.    GENERAL    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    SEC- 
RETARY. 

Section  410  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

"Sec  410.  The  Secretary,  in  order  to  carry 
out  functions  otherwise  vested  by  law  or  by 
delegation  of  authority  pursuant  to  law.  and 
subject  to  limitations  as  may  be  otherwise 
imposed  by  law.  is  authorized  to  make,  pro- 
mulgate, issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  oper- 
ation of.  and  governing  the  applicable  pro- 
grams administered  by.  the  Department.". 

SEC.  224.  COORDINA'nON. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  412: 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec  412.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel,  the  National  Education  Statis- 
tics and  Improvement  Council,  and  any  other 
Board  established  to  analyze,  address,  or  ap- 
prove standards  and  assessments  shall  co- 
ordinate and  interact  with  one  another  in 
order  to  ensure  that  each  entity  does  not  du- 
plicate activities  to  assist  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reform  their  educational  systems.". 
PART  C— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
EVALUATIONS 
SEC.  230.  FORWARD  FUNDING. 

Section  420  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FORWARD  FUNDING 

"Sec.  420.  (a)  To  the  end  of  affording  the 
responsible  State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
adequate  notice  of  available  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  carrying  out  ongoing  edu- 
cation activities  and  projects,  appropriations 
for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments 
under  any  applicable  program  are  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  appropriations  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  activities  and  projects  shall 
be  carried  out. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
timing  of  appropriation  action  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  the  application  of  this  section 
may  result  in  the  enactment,  in  a  fiscal 
year,  of  separate  appropriations  for  an  appli- 
cable program  (whether  in  the  same  appro- 
priations Act  or  otherwise)  for  2  consecutive 
fiscal  years.". 
SEC.  231.  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS. 

(a)  The  heading  for  section  421  of  the  Act 
(as  redesignated)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ■AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  ON 
ACADEMIC  OR  SCHOOL-YEAR  BASIS:  ADDl^nONAL 
PERIOD  FOR  EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS'". 

(b)  Section  421  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  '•(b)  Not- 
withstanding'"  and  inserting  ■■(b)(1)  Notwith- 
standing": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "section 
3679(d)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes"  and  in- 
serting "section  1341(a)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

SEC.    232.    CONTINGENT    EXTENSION    OF    PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  422  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CON-nNGENT  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  The  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for.  or  duration  of.  an  applicable 
program  shall  be  automatically  extended  for 
one  additional  fiscal  year  unless  Congress,  in 
the  regular  session  that  ends  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  terminal  fiscal  year  of  such 
authorization  or  duration,  has  passed  legisla- 
tion that  becomes  law  and  extends  or  repeals 


the  authorization  or  duration  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  of  automatic  extension 
of  an  applicable  program  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  the  amount  that  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  that  program  during 
its  terminal  fiscal  year. 

■■(c)  During  the  period  of  automatic  exten- 
sion of  an  applicable  program  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
such  program,  including  the  performance  of 
all  required  acts  and  determinations,  in  the 
same  manner  required  in  the  termination 
fiscal  year  by  the  applicable  statute. 

•■(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  a  commis- 
sion, council  or  committee  which  is  required 
by  an  applicable  statute  to  terminate  on  a 
date  certain.". 
SEC.  233.  STATE  REPORTS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  424  at 
the  beginning  of  such  subpart. 

■■RESPONSIBILITY'  OF  STATES  TO  FURNISH 
INFORMATION 

"Sec  424.  (a)  Each  State  educational  agen- 
cy shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
or  before  March  15  of  every  second  year. 
Each  such  report  shall  include — 

■■(1)  information  with  respect  to  the  uses  of 
Federal  funds  in  such  State  in  the  2  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  under  any  applicable  pro- 
gram under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency:  and 

■■(2)  information  with  respect  to  the  uses  of 
Federal  funds  in  such  State  in  the  2  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  under  any  Federal  program 
administered  by  the  State  that  provided 
grants  or  contracts  to  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State. 

■■(b)  Each  report  submitted  as  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall — 

•■(1)  list,  with  respect  to  each  program  for 
which  information  is  provided,  all  grants 
made  to  and  contracts  entered  into  with 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  institutions  within 
the  State  during  each  fiscal  year  concerned; 

■■(2)  analyze  the  information  included  in 
the  report  by  local  educational  agency  and 
by  program; 

■■(3)  include  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  to  the  State  under  each  such  pro- 
gram for  each  fiscal  year  concerned:  and 

••(4)  be  made  readily  available  by  the  State 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions within  the  State  and  to  the  public. 

••(c)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  receive  a  re- 
port by  the  date  required  under  subsection 
(a),  or  receives  an  incomplete  report,  the 
Secretary,  not  later  than  M  days  after  such 
report  is  required  to  be  submitted,  shall  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  obtain  the  delin- 
quent or  incomplete  information  from  the 
State  educational  agency. 

•■(d)  When  the  Secretary  receives  a  report 
required  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  such  information  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics,  and 
shall  make  such  information  available,  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  to  any  individual  who  re- 
quests it. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Leaders  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  costs 
and  feasibility  of  making  the  information 
described  in  subsection  (a)  available  as  part 
of  a  telecommunications  network  that  is 
readily  accessible  to  every  member  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  parties. 

■■(f)  On  or  before  August  15th  of  each  year 
in  which  reports  are  submitted  under  sub- 
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section  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

••(1)  an  analysis  of  the  content  and  data 
quality  of  such  reports; 

"(2)  a  compilation  of  statistical  data  de- 
rived from  such  reports:  and 

■•(3)  information  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  direct  grants  made  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(B)  contracts  entered  into  between  such 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government.". 

SEC.  234.  BIENNIAL  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

Section  425  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BIENNIAL  EVALU.^TION  REPORT 

"SEC.  425.  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
second  year  beginning  with  1995.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  an  eval- 
uation report  on  the  effectiveness  of  applica- 
ble programs  during  the  two  preceding  fiscal 
years  in  achieving  their  legislated  purposes. 
Such  report  shall— 

"(1)  contain  program  profiles  that  include 
legislative  citations,  multi-year  funding  his- 
tories, and  legislated  purposes; 

"(2)  contain  recent  evaluation  information 
on  the  progress  being  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  program  objectives,  includ- 
ing listings  of  program  performance  indica- 
tors, data  from  performance  measurement 
based  on  the  indicators,  evaluation  informa- 
tion on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  applica- 
ble programs  being  evaluated. 

"(3)  contain  selected  significant  program 
activities,  such  as  initiatives  for  program 
improvement,  regulations,  and  program 
monitoring  and  evaluation; 

••(4)  list  the  principal  analyses  and  studies 
supporting  the  major  conclusions  in  such  re- 
port; and 

■'(5)  be  prepared  in  concise  summary  form 
with  necessary  detailed  data  and  appendices, 
including  available  data  to  indicate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  and  projects  by 
the  race,  sex.  disability  and  age  of  their 
beneficiaries.". 

SEC,  233,  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT, 

(a)  Section  423  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  by  striking  'Commissioner"  and 
inserting  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  426  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "title  I  of  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Congress)"  and  inserting  "title 
VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965":  and 

(2)  striking  "subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
3(d)(2)  or  section  403(1  HO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  8(X)3(c)  or  residing  on 
property  described  in  section  8012(4)(B)(ii)". 

SEC,  236.  COORDINATION. 

The  National  Assessment  Governing 
Board,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Statistics, 
the  National  Education  Goals  Panel,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Statistics  and  Improve- 
ment Council,  and  any  other  Board  estab- 
lished to  analyze,  address,  or  approve  stand- 
ards and  assessments  shall  coordinate  and 
interact  with  one  another  in  order  to  ensure 
that  each  entity  does  not  duplicate  activities 
to  assist  States  in  their  efforts  to  reform 
their  educational  systems. 
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PART  I>— ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  241.  RACE-NORMING. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 426  (as  redesignated)  the  following  new 
section: 

"PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DISCRI.MINATORY  USE  OF 
TEST  SCORES 

"Sec.  426A.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  to  adjust  the  scores  of.  use 
different  scores  for,  or  otherwise  alter  the  re- 
sults of  educational  tests  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin.". 
SEC,  242,  JOINT  FUNDING  OF  PROGRAMS, 

Section  430  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

".lOINT  FUNDING  OF  PROGRA.MS 

"SEC.  430.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  arrangements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  to  jointly  carry  out 
projects  of  common  interest,  to  transfer  to 
such  agencies  funds  appropriated  under  any 
applicable  program,  and  to  receive  and  use 
funds  from  such  agencies,  for  projects  of 
common  interest. 

"(2)  Funds  so  transferred  or  received  shall 
be  used  only  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  funds, 
and  shall  be  made  available  by  contract  or 
grant  only  to  recipients  eligible  to  receive 
such  funds  under  such  statutes. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  project,  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  project  shall  use  its  procedures  to 
award  contracts  or  grants  and  to  administer 
such  awards,  unless  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment specify  the  use  of  procedures  of  an- 
other agency  that  is  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  the  Secretary  and  the  heads 
of  the  other  agencies  participating  in  the 
agreement  determine  that  joint  funding  is 
necesfary  to  address  a  special  need  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  and  authorized  activi- 
ties of  each  program  that  provides  funding, 
the  Secretary  and  the  heads  of  the  other  par- 
ticipating agencies  may  develop  a  single  set 
of  criteria  for  jointly  funded  projects  and  re- 
quire each  applicant  for  those  projects  to 
submit  a  single  application  for  review  by  the 
participating  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  develop  the  cri- 
teria for,  and  require  the  submission  of,  joint 
applications  under  two  or  more  applicable 
programs  under  which  awards  are  made  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  may  jointly  review 
and  approve  such  applications  separately 
from  other  applications  under  such  pro- 
grams, when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  joint  awards  are  necessary  to  address  a 
special  need  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  authorized  activities  of  each  such  pro- 
gram. An  applicant  for  such  a  joint  award 
must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
each  such  program. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  construe  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  take  precedence 
over  a  limitation  on  joint  funding  contained 
in  an  applicable  statute. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notice 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  of  each  joint  funding  agree- 
ment made  with  other  Federal  agencies  not 
later  than  60  days  following  the  making  of 
such  agreements. 
"(2)  Such  notice  shall  include— 


"(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose  and  objec- 
tives of  the  joint  funding  arrangement; 

"(B)  the  amounts  and  sources,  by  program, 
of  the  funds  dedicated  to  such  arrangement: 
and 

"(C)  the  criteria  developed  to  govern  the 
award  of  contracts  and  grants.". 

SEC,  243.  COLLECTION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
INFORMATION. 

Section  431  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "(a)  The  Commissioner"  and 
inserting  "The  Secretary": 

(2)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(3)  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  ".";  and 

(4)  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  subsections 
(b)  and  (c). 

SEC.  244.  REVIEW  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Section  432  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Commissioner"  and  in- 
serting "Secretary": 

(B)  by  striking  "and  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,"; 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  "the  hearing";  and 

(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof— 

(i)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "guide- 
lines": and 
(ii)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "program"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  -Commis- 
sioner" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Secretary";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  -Commis- 
sioner" each  time  it  appears  and  inserting 
•-Secretary"  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod "or  issue  such  other  orders  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  to  achieve  such 
compliance". 

(b)  All  statistics  and  other  data  collection 
and  analysis  reported  under  this  section 
shall,  whenever  feasible,  be  collected  cross- 
tabulated,  analyzed,  and  reported  by  sex 
within  race  or  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic 
status.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  statistics  or  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  reveals  no  significant  dif- 
ferences among  such  categories,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  the  relevant  report 
incorporating  such  statistics  or  data  an  ex- 
planation of  such  determination. 

SEC.  245.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  434  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
"the  Commissioner"  and  --he"  and  inserting 
--the  Secretary"  in  lieu  of  each. 

SEC.  246.  USE  OF  FUNDS  WITHHELD. 

Section  435  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"USE  OF  FUNDS  WITHHELD 

-'Sec.  435.  (a)  At  any  time  that  the  Sec- 
retary makes  an  allotment  or  reallotment  to 
any  State  under  any  applicable  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  such  allotment  or  re- 
allotment  by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  such  allotment  or  reallotment 
would  have  been  reduced,  had  the  data  on 
which  the  allotment  or  reallotment  is  based 
excluded  all  data  relating  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  State  that,  on  the 
date  of  the  Secretary's  action,  are  ineligible 
to  receive  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
involved  because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
or  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  any  funds 
withheld  under  subsection  (a) — 


"(1)  to  increase  the  allotments  of  other 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State, 
or  the  allotments  of  all  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  governing  the  program:  or 

"(2)  for  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  that  State  in  accordance  with  section 
405  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  for  any 
other  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  is  designed  to  enhance  equity  in 
education  or  redress  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  age, 
or  disability.". 

SEC.  247,  APPLICATIONS. 

Section  436  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  "for  three  fiscal  years" 
and    inserting    "for   more    than    one    fiscal 
year". 
SEC.  248.  REGULA'nONS. 

Section  437  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  heading  by  striking  ":  require- 
ments AND  ENFORCEMENT": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  by— 

(A)  striking,  in  paragraph  (1).  "Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  "Secretary":  and 

(B)  striking,  in  paragraph  (2).  -'Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  or  by  an  official  of  such 
agencies"  and  inserting  '-Secretary"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by— 

(A)  striking  "Commissioner"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Secretary":  and 

(B)  striking  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)(B); 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  by— 

(A)  striking,  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  the  second  sentence,  "transmission 
unless  the  Congress  shall,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, find  that  the  final  regulation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Act  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  authority,  and  disapprove  .such  final 
regulation,  in  whole  or  in  part"  and  insert 
"transmission": 

(ii)  the  last  sentence:  and 

(iii)  "(1)"; 

(B)  striking  paragraph  (2): 

(5)  by  striking  subsections  (e)  and  (f):  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  --Commis- 
sioner" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 

-Secretary". 

SEC.  249.  RECORDS;  REDUCTION  IN  RETENTION 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  443  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "grant,  subgrant,  con- 
tract, subcontract,  loan,  or  other  arrange- 
ment (Other  than  procurement  contracts 
awarded  by  an  administrative  head  of  an 
educational  agency)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -'grant,  subgrant,  cooperative  agree- 
ment, loan  or  other  agreement"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "financial  or  pro- 
grammatic" immediately  before  '-audit."; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  -five"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  -'three";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "to 
any  records  of  a  recipient  which  may  be  re- 
lated, or  pertinent  to,  the  grants,  subgrants, 
contracts,  subcontracts,  loans,  or  other  ar- 
rangements" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•to  any  records  currently  maintained  by  a 
recipient  that  may  be  related,  or  pertinent 
to.  grants,  subgrants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, loans,  or  other  arrangements". 

SEC.  250.  RELEASE  OF  RECORDS. 

Section  444(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(E)  State  and  local  officials  or  authorities 
to  whom  such  information  is  specifically  al- 
lowed to  be  reported  or  disclosed  pursuant  to 
State  statute  adopted — 


"(i)  iiefore  November  19,  1974,  if  the  allowed 
reporting  or  disclosure  concerns  the  juvenile 
justice  system  and  its  ability  to  effectively 
serve  the  student  whose  records  are  released, 
or 

"(ii)  after  November  19.  1974,  if— 

••(I)  the  allowed  reporting  or  disclosure 
concerns  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  its 
ability  to  effectively  serve  the  student  whose 
records  are  released,  and 

"(II)  the  officials  and  authorities  to  whom 
such  information  is  disclosed  certify  in  writ- 
ing to  the  educational  agency  or  institution 
that  the  information  will  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  other  party  except  as  provided  under 
State  law  without  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  parent.". 

SEC.  251.  PROTECnON  OF  PUPIL  RIGHTS. 

Section  445  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROTECTION  OF  PUPIL  RIGHTS 

•'Sec.  445.  (a)  All  instructional  materials, 
including  teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
other  supplementary  material  which  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  survey,  analy- 
sis, or  evaluation  as  part  of  any  applicable 
program  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

"(b)  No  student  shall  be  required,  as  part 
of  any  applicable  program,  to  submit  to  a 
survey,  analysis,  or  evaluation  that  reveals 
information  concerning— 

•-(1)  political  affiliations; 

"(2)  mental  and  psychological  problems  po- 
tentially embarrassing  to  the  student  or  his 
family: 

••(3)  sex  behavior  and  attitudes: 

••(4)  illegal,  antisocial,  self-incriminating, 
and  demeaning  behavior: 

"(5)  critical  appraisals  of  other  individuals 
with  whom  respondents  have  close  family  re- 
lationships; 

"(6)  legally  recognized  privileged  or  analo- 
gous relationships,  such  as  those  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  ministers;  or 

"(7)  income  (other  than  that  required  by 
law  to  determine  eligibility  for  participation 
in  a  program  or  for  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  such  program), 
without  the  prior  consent  of  ihe  student  (if 
the  student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated 
minor),  or  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
minor,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  parent. 

"(c)  Educational  agencies  and  institutions 
shall  give  parents  and  students  effective  no- 
tice of  their  rights  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
enforce  this  section,  except  that  action  to 
terminate  assistance  provided  under  an  ap- 
plicable program  shall  be  taken  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  section:  and 

"(2)  compliance  with  such  section  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  des- 
ignate an  office  and  review  board  within  the 
Department  of  Education  to  investigate, 
process,  review,  and  adjudicate  violations  of 
the  rights  established  under  this  section.". 

SEC,  252.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Section  452  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  by  striking  "stating"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "establishing  a  prima 
facia  case  for  the  recovery  of  funds,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  reflecting  the  value  of  the 
program  services  actually  obtained  in  a  de- 
termination of  harm  to  the  federal  inter- 
est."; 


(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b),  by  striking  "30'"  and  inserting 

•60":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by— 

(A)  striking  •(d)  Upon^  and  inserting 
'•(d)(1)  Upon^'; 

(B)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 
"(2)  During  the  conduct  of  such   review, 

there  shall  not  be  any  ex  parte  contact  be- 
tween   the   Secretary   and    individuals    rep- 
resenting the  Department  or  the  recipient.", 
(b)  Section  459  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  ",  and  that  the  recipient  is  in  all 
other  resp)ects  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  program";  and 

(2)  subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable 
by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
more  than  3  fiscal  years  following  the  later 
of— 

"(1)  the  fiscal  year  in  which  final  agency 
action  under  section  452(e)  is  taken:  or 

"(2)  if  such  recipient  files  a  petition  for  ju- 
dicial review,  the  fiscal  year  in  which  final 
judicial  action  under  section  458  is  taken.". 

SEC,  253.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  heading  for  Part  C  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  'Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation" and  inserting  -Secretary". 

(b)  Section  434  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
by  inserting  --is  made^'  after  '-such  deter- 
mination". 

(c)  Section  436  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Commissioner" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Sec- 
retary". 

(d)(1)  The  heading  of  section  440  of  the  Act 
(as    redesignated)    is   amended    by   striking 

"EDUCATIONAL". 

(2)  Section  440  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  •"Commissioner"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  ••Secretary'^;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ••(c)^^  before  the  last  sen- 
tence and  by  deleting  "paragraph  (3)"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  ••subsection 
(b)(3)". 

(e)  Section  441  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Commissioner"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Secretary":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "submits 
a  plan":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(subject,  in  the  case  of 
programs  under  chapter  1  and  chapter  2  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  to  the  provisions  of  title 
V  of  such  Act)". 

(f)  Section  442  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "that 
local  education  agency"  and  inserting  "that 
local  educational  agency";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "program": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "Commis- 
sioner" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Secretary":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "handi- 
capped individuals"  and  inserting  '•individ- 
uals with  disabilities". 

(g)  Section  444  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aH4)(B)(ii),  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
semicolon; 
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(2)  in  subsection  (bv— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  "(iii)  an 
administrative  head  of  an  education  agency 
(as  defined  in  section  408(c)).  or  (iv)"  and  in- 
serting "or  (iii)": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(H).  by  striking  "1954" 
and  inserting  "1986":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3>^ 

(i)  by  striking  "(C)  an  administrative  head 
of  an  education  agency  or  (D)"  and  inserting 
"or  (C)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "education  program"  and 
inserting  "education  programs": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "education": 

(4)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(A)  by  striking  "The  Secretary,  or  an  ad- 
ministrative head  of  an  education  agency." 
and  inserting  "The  Secretary": 

(B)  by  striking  "provisions  or'  after  "en- 
force"; 

(C)  by  striking  "according  to  the  provi- 
sions or'  and  inserting  "in  accordance 
with":  and 

(D)  by  striking  "the  provisions  of  after 
"with":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  "Education":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  provisions  or'. 

SEC.  254.  EQUITY  FOR  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS, 
AND  OTHER  PROGRAM  BENE- 
FICIARIES. 

The  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  426  (as  redesignated)  a  new  sec- 
tion 427  to  read  as  follows: 

"EQUITY  FOR  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  OTHER 
PROGRA.M  BENEFICIARIES 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  assist  the  Department  in  implementing 
its  mission  to  ensure  equal  access  to  edu- 
cation and  to  promote  educational  excel- 
lence throughout  the  Nation,  by  ensuring 
equal  opportunities  to  participate  for  all  eli- 
gible students,  teachers,  and  other  program 
beneficiaries  in  any  project  or  activity  car- 
ried out  under  an  applicable  program  and 
promoting  their  ability  to  meet  high 
standards. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  ap- 
plicant for  assistance  under  an  applicable 
program  (other  than  an  individual)  to  de- 
velop and  describe  in  its  application  the 
steps  it  proposes  to  take  to  ensure  equitable 
access  to.  and  equitable  participation  in.  the 
project  or  activity  to  be  conducted  with  such 
assistance,  by  addressing  the  special  needs  of 
students,  teachers,  and  other  program  bene- 
ficiaries in  order  to  overcome  barriers  to  eq- 
uitable participation,  including  barriers 
based  on  gender,  race,  color,  national  origin, 
disability,  and  age. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  may  establish  criteria 
and  provide  technical  assistance  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

••(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  rights  or  responsibil- 
ities established  under  the  statutes  cited  in 
section  4(X)(d)  of  this  Act". 

PART  E— RELATED  AM£^a>MENTS  TO 
OTHER  ACTS 

SEC.  261.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA'HON  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT 

The  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  repealing  sections  414  and  427; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  209.  210.  211. 
212.  214,  215.  303.  304.  305.  306.  307.  415.  416.  417. 
418.  419.  420.  421.  422.  423.  424.  425.  426.  and  428 
as  sections  208.  209.  210.  211,  212.  213.  302.  303. 
304.  305.  306.  414.  415.  416.  417.  418,  419.  420.  421. 
422.  423.  424.  425.  and  426; 

(3)  the  table  of  contents  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


•TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
••Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
•TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

•Sec.  101.  Findings. 
••Sec.  102.  Purposes. 
••Sec.  103.  Federal-State  Relationships. 
••Sec.  104.  Definitions. 


••TITLE  II- 


-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT 


••Sec.  201.  Establishment. 

••Sec.  202.  Principal  officers. 

•Sec.  203.  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

•Sec.  204.  Office  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education. 

Sec.  205.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation. 

•Sec.  206.  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education. 

"Sec.  207.  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services. 

•Sec.  208.  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement. 

Sec.  209.  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and 
Minority  Languages  Affairs. 

•Sec.  210.  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

'Sec.  211.  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

"Sec.  212.  Office  of  Correctional  Education. 

•Sec.    213.  Federal    Interagency    Committee 
on  Education. 
•TITLE  III— TRANSFERS  OF  AGENCIES 
AND  FUNCTIONS 

•Sec.  301.  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

•Sec.  302.  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

•Sec.  303.  Transfers  of  programs  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

"Sec.  304.  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

•Sec.  305.  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

•Sec.  306.  Effect  of  transfers. 

•TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

••Part  A— Personnel  Provisions 

•Sec.  401.  Officers  and  employees. 

•Sec.  402.  Experts  and  consultants. 

'Sec.  403.  Personnel  reduction  and  annual 
limitations. 

•Part  B— General  Administrative 
Provisions 

General  authority. 

Delegation. 

Reorganization. 

Contracts. 

Regional  and  field  offices. 
Acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
proijerty. 

Facilities  at  remote  locations. 

Use  of  facilities. 

Copyrights  and  patents. 

Gifts  and  bequests. 

Technical  advice. 

Working  capital  fund. 

Funds  transfer. 

Seal  of  department. 

Annual  report. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

V— TRANSITIONAL,  SAVINGS. 

CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 
'Sec.  501.  Transfer  and  allocation  of  appro- 
priations and  personnel. 
'Sec.  502.  Effect  on  personnel. 
'Sec.  503.  Agency  terminations. 
•Sec.  504.  Incidental  transfers. 
•Sec.  505.  Savings  provisions. 
•Sec.  506.  Separability. 
•Sec.  507.  Reference. 
•Sec.  508.  Amendments. 
Sec.  509.  Redesignation. 


Sec. 

411. 

Sec. 

412. 

Sec. 

413. 

Sec. 

414. 

Sec. 

415. 

Sec. 

416. 

Sec. 

417. 

Sec. 

418. 

Sec. 

419. 

Sec. 

420.  ' 

Sec. 

421.  ' 

Sec. 

422. 

Sec. 

423. 

Sec. 

424. 

Sec. 

425. 

Sec. 

426. 

"TITLE 

AND 

•'Sec.  510.  Coordination  of  programs  affect- 
ing handicapped  individuals. 
•'Sec.  511.  Transition. 

•TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND 
INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 
•Sec.  601.  Effective  date. 
••Sec.  602.  Interim  appointments.". 

(4)  in  section  202(b).  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (2)  the  following: 

"(3)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department,  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Gender  Equity  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Special  Assistant  shall  promote,  coordinate, 
and  evaluate  gender  equity  programs,  includ- 
ing the  dissemination  of  information,  tech- 
nical assistance,  coordination  of  research  ac- 
tivities, and  the  administration  of  grant  pro- 
grams. The  Special  Assistant  shall  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  perform 
such  additional  functions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. •'. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

PART  A— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INDIVID- 
UALS WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION 
ACT 

SEC.  311.  AIXOCA'nONS  UNDER  SECnON  611  OF 
THE  IDEA. 

(a)  Grant  Amounts.— Section  611(a)  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "IDEA")  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5).  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  for  which  a 
State  is  eligible  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  is — 

••(A)  the  sum  of— 

■•(i)  the  number  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities in  the  State,  aged  six  through  21.  who 
are  receiving  special  education  and  related 
services,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (3); 
and 

■•(ii)  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 
State,  aged  three  through  five,  if  the  State  is 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  section  619;  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States.": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  State'  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)(A>— 

(A)  in  clause  (i) — 

(i)  by  striking  ••and  the  State"  and  insert- 
ing '•or  the  combined  percentage  of  such 
children  counted  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fiscal  year  199 —  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  and  under  subpart  2 
of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  in  effect  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1994.  whichever  is  greater,  if 
the  State";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  'and  "  at  the  end  therof; 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(i)  by  striking  '•and  the  State"  and  insert- 
ing ••or  the  combined  percentage  of  such 
children  counted  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fiscal  year  1994  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  and  under  subpart  2 
of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  in  effect  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1994,  whichever  is  greater,  if 
the  State";  and 


(ii)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
••and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (iii). 

(b)  A.MOUNT  Received.— Section  611(b)  of 
the  IDEA  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(g)  of  this  section,  no  State  shall  receive  an 
amount  under  this  section  for  any  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1999  that  is  less  than 
the  combined  amount  it  received  for  fiscal 
year  1994  under— 

•'(A)  this  section:  and 

••(B)  subpart  2  of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  as  in  effect  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994.  for  children 
with  disabilities  aged  three  through  21. 

"(2)  If.  for  fiscal  year  1998  or  1999.  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  for  any  State  is  less  than  the  total 
number  of  children  with  disabilities,  aged 
three  through  21.  counted  for  such  State's 
fiscal  year  1994  grants  under  this  section  and 
under  subpart  2  of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  as  in  effect  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994.  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
State  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  percent- 
age by  which  the  number  of  such  children  so 
declined. 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  for  grants  under  this  section  is 
less,  in  real  dollar  terms,  than  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  immediate  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  the  amount  for  each  State  under 
this  subsection  will  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately.". 

(c)  Uses  of  Funds.— Section  611(c)  of  the 
IDEA  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(1)  Of  the  funds  received  under  subsection 
(a)  by  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year — 

•'(A)  the  State  may  use  up  to  25  percent  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2);  and 

••(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
the  State  shall  distribute  at  least  75  percent 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  intermedi- 
ate educational  units,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d).  for  use  in  accordance  with 
priorities  established  under  section  612(3)."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(A)  From  the  funds  that  any  State  may  use 
under  paragraph  (IMA)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  State — 

••(i)  may  use  5  percent  of  the  funds  received 
under  this  section  or  S450.000.  whichever  is 
greater,  for  administrative  costs  related  to 
carrying  out  sections  612  and  613;  and 

'•(ii)  shall  use  the  remainder — 

••(I)  to  provide  supjxjrt  services  and  direct 
services,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  in  ac- 
cordance with  priorities  established  under 
section  612(3);  and 

••(II)  for  the  administrative  costs  of  mon- 
itoring and  complaint  investigation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  the 
costs  of  administration  incurred  during  fis- 
cal year  1985.". 

(d)  State  Funds.— Section  611(d)  of  the 
IDEA  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  From  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (c)(1)(B),  the  State  shall  provide  to 
each  local  educational  agency  or  intermedi- 
ate educational  unit  an  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
number  of  children,  aged  3  through  21.  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(3)  for  such  agen- 


cy or  unit  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  determined  for  all  such  agencies 
and  units  that  apply  for  such  funds. 

"(2)(A)  To  the  extent  necessary,  the 
State— 

■•(i)  shall  use  funds  available  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)(A)(ii)  to  ensure  that  each 
State-owned  or  State-operated  school  or  pro- 
gram or  State-supported  school  or  program 
that  received  fiscal  year  1994  funds  under 
subpart  2  of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  receives,  from  the  combination  of 
such  funds  and  funds  provided  under  para- 
graph (1).  an  amount  equal  to— 

••(I)  the  number  of  children,  aged  6  through 
21.  determined  under  subsection  (a)(3)  for 
such  agency:  multiplied  by 

••(II)  the  per-child  amount  provided  under 
such  subpart  for  fiscal  year  1994;  and 

•■(ii)  may  use  such  funds  to  ensure  that 
each  local  educational  agency  that  received 
fiscal  year  1994  funds  under  such  subpart  for 
children  who  had  transferred  from  a  State- 
owned,  State-operated,  or  State-supported 
school  or  program  assisted  under  such  sub- 
part receives,  from  the  combination  of  such 
funds  and  funds  provided  under  paragraph 
(1).  an  amount  for  each  such  child,  aged  3 
through  21.  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  for  such  agency,  equal  to  the  per-child 
amount  the  agency  received  under  such  sub- 
part for  fiscal  year  1994. 

•'(B)  For  the  purrwse  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  for  any  State  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  children  aged  3  through  21  for 
whom  such  agency  received  funds  under  such 
subpart  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  for  grants  under  this  section  is 
less,  in  real  dollar  terms,  than  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  for  each  State  under  this  subsection 
will  be  reduced  proportionately.". 

(e)  Jurisdiction.— Section  611(e)(1)  of  the 
IDEA  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  jurisdictions  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  are  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau  (until 
the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation with  the  Government  of  Palau).". 

(f)  Possible  Ratable  Reduction.— Section 
611(g)  of  the  IDEA  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)(1)(A)  If  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  in  full  the  total  of  the 
amounts  that  all  States  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive under  subsection  (a),  each  such  amount 
shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(B)  If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  such  payments  for  any  fiscal 
year,  such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. 

••(C)  Any  State  that  receives  any  such  ad- 
ditional funds  shall  distribute  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  except  that  any 
State  that  has  used  funds  available  under 
subsection  (c)(2)(A)(ii)  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(2)  may— 

••(i)  deduct,  from  the  amount  that  it  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  make  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  intermediate 
educational  units,  the  same  amount  of  such 
additional  funds  as  it  so  used;  and 

••(ii)  use  such  funds  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)(2)(A)(ii). 

••(2)(A)  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  pay- 
ments have  been  reduced  and  additional 
funds  have  not  been  made  available  under 
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paragraph  (1)  to  pay  in  full  the  amounts  for 
which  all  States  are  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion, each  State  educational  agency  shall  fix 
dates  by  which  each  local  educational  agen- 
cy or  intermediate  educational  unit  shall  re- 
port to  the  State  agency  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  it  under  this  section  that  it  esti- 
mates it  will  expend. 

••(B)  The  State  educational  agency  shall.  In 
accordance  with  this  section,  reallocate  any 
funds  that  it  determines  will  not  be  used 
during  the  period  of  availability  by  such 
local  educational  agencies  and  intermediate 
educational  units,  and  by  any  such  agency  or 
unit  to  which  such  funds  would  be  available 
if  it  applied  for  them  under  this  part,  to  such 
local  educational  agencies  and  intermediate 
educational  units  that  the  State  educational 
agency  determines  will  need,  and  be  able  to 
use.  additional  funds  to  carry  out  approved 
programs.". 

SEC.    312.    TREATMENT    OF    CHAPTER    1    STATE 
AGENCIES. 

Part  B  of  the  IDEA  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  614  the  following  new 
section: 

••treatment  of  chapter  I  state  agencies 

•Sec.  614A.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  under  sections  611  and  619  of  this 
Act.  any  State  agency  that  received  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1994  under  subpart  2  of  part  D 
of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  local  educational 
agency. 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
ensure  that  each  State  agency  that  owns  or 
operates  or  supports  a  program  or  school  for 
children  with  disabilities  with  funds  under 
this  part — 

••(1)  provides  each  child  with  a  disability  in 
such  school  or  program  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  in  accordance  with  this 
part,  including  the  due  process  protections  of 
section  615,  as  if  it  were  a  local  educational 
agency;  and 

"(2)  has  on  file  with  the  State  educational 
agency  an  application  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  614  that  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate. 

••(c)  Section  611(c)(4)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  State  agency  that  is  eligible  for 
a  payment  under  this  part  by  virtue  of  this 
section.". 

SEC.    313.    INFANTS   AND    TODDLERS    WITH    DIS- 
ABILITIES. 

(a)  ALL0TME.STS.— Section  684(c)  of  the 
IDEA  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 
••(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4),  from  the  funds  remaining  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  the  reservation  and  payments 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  first  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  remainder  as  the  number  of  infants  and 
toddlers  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
infants  and  toddlers  in  all  States. 

"(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995  only,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  S34,000.000  of  the  remaining  funds 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  among  the  States 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of  in- 
fants and  toddlers  who — 

••(A)  are  counted  on  December  1,  1994;  and 

"(B)  would  have  been  eligible  to  be  counted 
under  section  1221(c)(1)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  in  ef- 
fect before  the  enactment  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act  of  1994. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  no 
State  shall  receive  an  amount  under  this  see- 
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tion  for  any  fiscal  year  that  is  less  than  the 
neater  of— 

"(A)  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing amount  described  in  paragraph  (1).  not 
including  any  amounts  allotted  under  para- 
graph (2):  or 
■(B)  $500,000. 

•■(4)(A)  No  State  shall  receive  an  amount 
under  this  section  for  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1999  that  is  less  than  the  com- 
bined amount  it  received  for  fiscal  year  1994 
under— 

"(i)  this  part:  and 

"(ii)  subpart  2  of  part  D  of  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  for  children  with  disabil- 
ities from  birth  through  age  two. 

••(B)  If.  for  fiscal  year  1998  or  1999.  the  num- 
ber of  infants  and  toddlers  in  any  State,  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (1),  is  less  than 
the  number  of  infants  and  toddlers  so  deter- 
mined for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  that  State 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  percentage  by 
which  the  number  of  those  infants  and  tod- 
dleiS  so  declined.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1995. 

PART  B— EDUCATION  FOR  HOMELESS 

CHILOREN  AND  YOUTH 

SEC.  320.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Section  101  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  VII  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

••Subtitle  A— Adult  Education  for  the 
Homeless 
■'Sec.  701.  State  literacy  initiatives 

'•Subtitle  B— Education  for  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth 
••Sec.  721.  Statement  of  policy. 
••Sec.  722.  Grants  for  state  and  local  activi- 
ties for  the  education  of  home- 
less children  and  youth. 
"Sec.  723.  Local  educational  agency  grants 
for  the  education  of  homeless 
children  and  youth. 
"Sec.  724.  Secretarial  responsibilities. 
"Sec.  725.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  726.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

SEC.  321.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Subtitle  A— Adult  Education  for  the 
Homeless 
"SEC.  701.  STATE  LITERACY  CVITUTIVES. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— (D  The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  en- 
able each  such  agency  to  implement,  either 
directly  or  through  contracts  and  grants,  a 
program  of  literacy  training  and  academic 
remediation  for  adult  homeless  individuals 
within  the  State,  which  program  shall— 

"(A)  include  outreach  activities;  and 

"(B)  be  coordinated  with  other  agencies  or 
organizations,  such  as  community-based  or- 
ganizations, nonprofit  literacy-action  orga- 
nizations, and  funding  recipients  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  the  Youth  Fair 
Chance  program  under  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  program  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteers  Service  Act.  part  C  of  this 
title,  or  the  Job  Opportunity  and  Basic 
Skills  program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  ^ 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall,  in 
awarding  grants  under  this  section,  give  spe- 


cial consideration  to  the  estimates  submit- 
ted in  the  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  make  such  awards  in  what- 
ever amounts  he  or  she  determines  would 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Application.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  include  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  homeless  individuals  in  the 
State  and  the  number  of  such  individuals  ex- 
pected to  be  served. 

"(C)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRUTIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  adult  lit- 
eracy and  academic  remediation  programs 
authorized  by  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999. 

••(d)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  •State'  means  each  of  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Palau  (until 
the  effective  date  of  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation with  the  Government  of  Palau).". 

SEC.  322.  EDUCATION  FOR  HOMELESS  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH. 

Subtitle  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Subtitle  B — Education  for  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth 
-SEC.  721.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that^ 

"(1)  each  State  educational  agency  shall 
ensure  that  each  child  of  a  homeless  individ- 
ual and  each  homeless  youth  has  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  same  free,  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation, including  a  public  Ipreschool  edu- 
cation, as  provided  to  other  children  and 
youth; 

"(2)  in  any  State  that  has  a  compulsory 
residency  requirement  as  a  component  of  its 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  or  other 
laws,  regulations,  practices,  or  policies  that 
may  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  enrollment,  at- 
tendance, or  success  in  school  of  homeless 
children  and  youth,  the  State  will  review 
and  undertake  steijs  to  revise  such  laws,  reg- 
ulations, practices,  or  policies  to  ensure  that 
homeless  children  and  youth  are  afforded  the 
same  free,  appropriate  public  education  as 
provided  to  other  children  and  youth; 

•'(3)  homelessness  alone  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient reason  to  separate  students  from  the 
mainstream  school  environment;  and 

••(4)  homeless  children  and  youth  should 
have  access  to  the  education  and  other  serv- 
ices that  they  need  to  ensure  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  same  challenging 
State  performance  standards  to  which  all 
students  are  held. 

"SEC.  722.  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AC- 
TIVITIES FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH. 

••(a)  General  AirrHORiTV.- The  Secretary 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
to  carry  out  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  (n.  and  (g). 

•'(b)  Application.— No  State  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  unless  the  Slate 
educational  agency  submits  an  application 
to  the  Secretiry  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require. 

"(c)  Allocation  and  Reservations.— (l) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  section  724(c), 


from  the  amounts  appropriated  for  each  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  section  726,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  in  each  such  year  as 
the  amount  allocated  under  section  1122  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  State  in  that  year  bears  to 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  all  States,  ex- 
cept that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$100,000. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
serve 0.1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  726 
to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau),  according  to  their  re- 
spective need,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

••(B)(i)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transfer  one  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  under  section  726 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  pro- 
grams for  Indian  students  served  by  schools 
funded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
determined  under  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act.  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

••(ii)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  enter  into  an  agreement, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  for  the  distribution  and  use  of  these 
funds  under  terms  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines best  meet  the  purposes  of  the  covered 
programs.  Such  agreement  shall  set  forth 
the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  use  of  the  amounts  transferred,  including 
appropriate  goals,  objectives,  and  mile- 
stones. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  shall  not  include  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  Palau. 

"(d)  Activities.— Grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  used — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  721  in  the  State; 

"(2)  to  provide  activities  for.  and  services 
to.  homeless  children,  including  preschool- 
aged  children,  and  homeless  youth  that  en- 
able such  children  and  youth  to  enroll  in.  at- 
tend, and  succeed  in  school,  or.  if  appro- 
priate, in  preschool  programs; 

"(3)  to  establish  or  designate  an  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Education  of  Homeless  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  in  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f); 

"(4)  to  prepare  and  carry  out  the  State 
plan  described  in  subsection  (g);  and 

"(5)  to  develop  and  implement  professional 
development  programs  for  school  personnel 
to  heighten  their  awareness  of.  and  capacity 
to  respond  to.  specific  problems  in  the  edu- 
cation of  homeless  children  and  youth. 

"(e)  State  and  Local  Grants.— <1)(A)  Sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (B),  if  the  amount  allot- 
ted to  the  State  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subtitle  exceeds  the 
amount  such  agency  received  for  fiscal  year 
1990  under  this  subtitle,  such  agency  shall 
provide  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  purposes  of  section  723. 

"(B)  The  State  educational  agency  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  the  greater  of  five  per- 
cent of  the  amount  it  receives  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  fiscal  year,  or  the  amount 
such  agency  received  under  this  subtitle  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  to  conduct  activities  under 
subsection  (0  directly  or  through  grants  or 
contracts. 

"(2)  If  the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  any   fiscal  year  under 


this  subtitle  is  less  than  the  amount  such 
agency  received  for  fiscal  year  1990  under 
this  subtitle,  such  agency,  at  its  discretion, 
may  provide  such  grants  or  may  conduct  ac- 
tivities under  subsection  (f)  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts. 

"(f)  Functions  of  the  Office  of  Coordina- 
tor.—The  Coordinator  of  Education  of 
Homeless  Children  and  Youth  established  in 
each  State  shall— 

"(1)  estimate  the  number  of  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  State  and  the  number 
of  such  children  and  youth  served  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  grants  under 
this  subtitle: 

"(2)  gather,  to  the  extent  possible,  reliable, 
valid,  and  comprehensive  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  homeless 
children  and  youth  have  in  gaining  access  to 
public  preschool  programs  and  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the  difficul- 
ties in  identifying  the  special  needs  of  such 
children  and  youth,  any  progress  made  by 
the  State  educational  agency  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  in  addressing 
such  problems  and  difficulties,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  in  al- 
lowing homeless  children  and  youth  to  enroll 
in.  attend,  and  succeed  in  school: 

"(3)  develop  and  carry  out  the  State  plan 
described  in  subsection  (g); 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  October  1.  1997.  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  every  third  year  thereafter,  a  report 
on  the  information  gathered  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  such  additional  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
carry  out  responsibilities  under  this  subtitle; 

"(5)  facilitate  coordination  between  the 
State  educational  agency,  the  State  social 
services  agency,  and  other  agencies  provid- 
ing services  to  homeless  children  and  youth 
and  their  families,  including  children  who 
are  preschool  age;  and 

'•(6)  develop  relationships  and  coordinate 
with  other  relevant  education,  child  develop- 
ment, or  preschool  programs  and  providers  of 
services  to  homeless  children,  homeless  fam- 
ilies, and  runaway  and  homeless  youth  (in- 
cluding domestic  violence  agencies,  shelter 
operators,  transitional  housing  facilities, 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers,  and 
transitional  living  programs  for  homeless 
youth),  to  improve  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  homeless  children  and 
youth  and  their  families. 

••(g)  State  Plan.— (D  Each  SUte  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  plan  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  homeless  children  and 
youth  within  the  State,  which  plan  shall  de- 
scribe how  such  children  and  youth  are  or 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
same  challenging  State  performance  stand- 
ards all  students  are  expected  to  meet,  shall 
describe  the  procedures  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  use  to  identify  such 
children  and  youth  in  the  State  and  to  assess 
their  special  needs,  and  shall— 

"(A)  describe  procedures  for  the  prompt 
resolution  of  disputes  regarding  the  edu- 
cational placement  of  homeless  children  and 
youth; 

"(B)  describe  programs  for  school  person- 
nel (including  principals,  attendance  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  enrollment  personnel),  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  such  personnel  of 
the  specific  needs  of  runaway  and  homeless 
youth; 

'•(C)  describe  procedures  that  ensure  that 
homeless  children  and  youth  who  meet  the 
relevant  eligibility  criteria  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal.  State,  or  local  food  pro- 
grams; 

"(D)  describe  procedures  that  ensure  that — 


"(i)  homeless  children  have  equal  access  to 
the  same  public  preschool  programs,  admin- 
istered by  the  State  agency,  as  provided  to 
other  children;  and 

"(ii)  homeless  children  and  youth  who 
meet  the  relevant  eligibility  criteria  are  able 
to  participate  in  Federal,  State,  or  local 
before-  and  after-school  care  programs; 

"(E)  address  problems  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port provided  to  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (0(4); 

"(F)  address  other  problems  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  homeless  children  and 
youth,  including  problems  caused  by — 
"(i)  transportation  issues:  and 

••(ii)  enrollment  delays  that  are  caused 
by- 

••(I)  immunization  requirements; 

••(II)  residency  requirements; 

•■(III)  lack  of  birth  certificates,  school 
records,  or  other  documentation;  or 

•■(IV)  guardianship  issues; 

■"(G)  demonstrate  that  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  have  devel- 
oped, and  will  review  and  revise,  policies  to 
remove  barriers  to  the  enrollment  and  reten- 
tion of  homeless  children  and  youth  in 
schools  in  the  State;  and 

■■(H)  contain  an  assurance  that  the  State 
educational  agency  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  will  adopt  policies  and 
practices  to  ensure  that  homeless  children 
and  youth  are  not  isolated  or  stigmatized. 

••(2)  Each  plan  adopted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  also  show  how  the  State  will 
ensure  that  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (9). 

"(3)(A)  The  local  educational  agency  that 
serves  each  homeless  child  and  youth  shall, 
according  to  the  child's  or  youth's  best  in- 
terest, either— 

"(i)  continue  the  child's  or  youth's  edu- 
cation in  the  school  of  origin — 

"(I)  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year;  or 

••(II)  in  any  case  in  which  a  family  becomes 
homeless  between  academic  years,  for  the 
following  academic  year;  or 

■•(ii)  enroll  the  child  or  youth  in  any  public 
school  that  nonhomeless  students  who  live 
in  the  attendance  area  in  which  the  child  or 
youth  is  actually  living  are  eligible  to  at- 
tend. 

""(B)  In  determining  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  or  youth  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  local  educational  agency  shall  comply, 
to  the  extent  possible,  with  the  request  made 
by  a  parent  or  guardian  regarding  school  se- 
lection. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "school  of  origin"  means  the  school  that 
the  child  or  youth  attended  when  perma- 
nently housed,  or  the  school  in  which  the 
child  or  youth  was  last  enrolled. 

"•(D)  The  choice  regarding  placement  shall 
be  made  regardless  of  whether  the  child  or 
youth  lives  with  the  homeless  parents  or  has 
been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by  the 
parents.  =•' 

""(4)  Each  homeless  child  or  youth  shall  be 
provided  services  comparable  to  services  of- 
fered to  other  students  in  the  school  selected 
according  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3), 
including — 

""(A)  transportation  services; 

•■(B)  educational  services  for  which  the 
child  or  youth  meets  the  eligibility  criteria, 
such  as  services  provided  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  similar  State  or  local  programs,  edu- 
cational programs  for  children  with  disabil- 
ities, and  educational  programs  for  students 
with  limited-English  proficiency; 


"(C)  programs  in  vocational  education; 

"(D)  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents; and 

"(E)  school  meals  programs. 

"(5)  Any  record  ordinarily  kept  ^  the 
school,  including  immunization  records,  aca- 
demic records,  birth  certificates,  guardian- 
ship records,  and  evaluations  for  special 
services  or  programs,  of  each  homeless  chiW 
or  youth  shall  be  maintained— 

"(A)  so  that  the  records  are  available,  in  a 
timely  fa.shion.  when  a  child  or  youth  enters 
a  new  school  district;  and 

"(B)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
438  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

"(6)  Each  local  educational  agency  serving 
homeless  children  and  youth  that  receives 
assistance  under  this  subtitle  shall  coordi- 
nate with  local  social  services  agencies  and 
other  agencies  or  programs  providing  serv- 
ices to  such  children  or  youth  and  their  fam- 
ilies, including  services  and  programs  funded 
under  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act. 

■"(7)(A)  Each  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
title shall  designate  a  homelessiness  liaison 
to  ensure  that — 

"(i)  homeless  children  and  youth  enroll 
and  succeed  in  the  schools  of  such  agency: 
and 

"(ii)  homeless  families,  children,  and 
youth  recei\fe  educational  services  for  which 
they  are  eligible,  including  preschool  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  referrals  to  health  care  services, 
dental  services,  mental  health  services,  and 
other  appropriate  services. 

"(B)  State  coordinators  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  inform  school  person- 
nel, service  providers,  and  advocates  working 
with  homeless  families  of  the  duties  of  the 
liaisons. 

"(8)  Each  State  and  local  educational 
agency  shall  review  and  revise  any  policies 
that  may  act  as  barriers  to  the  enrollment  of 
homeless  children  and  youth  in  schools  se- 
lected in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3).  In 
reviewing  and  revising  such  policies,  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  issues  concerning 
transportation,  immunization,  residency, 
birth  certificates,  school  records,  and  other 
documentation,  and  guardianship.  Special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  ensuring  the  en- 
rollment and  attendance  of  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  are  not  currently  at- 
tending school. 

-SEC.  723.  LOCAL  EDUCA-nONAL  AGENCY 
GRANTS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTR 

"(a)  General  authority —d)  The  State 
educational  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with 
section  722(e)  and  with  amounts  made  avail- 
able to  such  agency  under  section  726,  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  enrollment,  at- 
tendance, and  success  in  school  of  homeless 
children  and  youth. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  services 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  provided  through 
programs  on  school  grounds  or  at  other  fa- 
cilities. Where  services  are  provided  through 
programs  to  homeless  students  on  school 
grounds,  schools  may  provide  services  to 
other  children  and  youth  who  are  determined 
by  the  local  educational  agency  to  be  at  risk 
of  failing  in,  or  dropping  out  of,  schools,  on 
an  incidental  basis.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  services  shall  be  provided 
through  existing  programs  and  mechanisms 
that  integrate  homeless  individuals  with 
nonhomeless  individuals. 

"(3)  Services  provided  under  this  section         ^ 
are  not  intended  to  replace  the  regular  aca- 
demic program  and  shall  be  designed  to  ex- 
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pand  upon  or  improve  services  provided  as 
part  of  the  school's  regular  academic  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  APPLICATION.— A  local  educational 
agency  that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  State  educational  agency  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  reasonably  require  ac- 
cording to  guidelines  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Each  such  application  shall  include — 

••(1)  a  description  of  the  services  and  pro- 
grams for  which  assistance  is  sought  and  the 
problems  to  be  addressed  through  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  and  programs: 

'•(2)  an  assurance  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  combined  fiscal  effort  per 
student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures  of 
that  agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  by 
such  agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  such  combined  fis- 
cal effort  or  aggregate  expenditures  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year: 

••(3)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  com- 
plies with,  or  will  use  requested  funds  to 
come  into  compliance  with,  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (9)  of  section  722(g):  and 

■•(4)  a  description  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  the  agency  will  implement  to  en- 
sure that  activities  carried  out  by  the  agen- 
cy will  not  isolate  or  stigmatize  homeless 
children  and  youth.  » 

"(c)  Awards.— (1)  The  State  educational 
agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  section 
722(g)  and  with  amounts  made  available  to 
such  agency  under  section  726.  award  grants 
under  this  section  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies submitting  an  application  under  sub- 
section (b)  on  the  basis  of  the  need  of  such 
agencies. 

"(2)  In  determining  need  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  State  educational  agency  may  con- 
sider the  number  of  homeless  children  and 
youth  enrolled  in  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  area  served  by 
the  agency,  and  shall  consider  the  needs  of 
such  children  and  youth  and  the  ability  of 
the  agency  to  meet  such  needs.  Such  agency 
may  also  consider — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  use 
of  funds  would  facilitate  the  enrollment,  re- 
tention, and  educational  success  of  homeless 
children  and  youth: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  application 
reflects  coordination  with  other  local  and 
State  agencies  that  serve  homeless  children 
and  youth,  as  well  as  the  State  plan  required 
by  section  722(g); 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  ex- 
hibits in  the  application  and  in  current  prac- 
tice a  commitment  to  education  for  all 
homeless  children  and  youth;  and 

"(D)  such  other  criteria  as  the  agency  de- 
termines appropriate. 

"(3)  Grants  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  terms  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

"(d)  Authorized  Activities.— d)  A  local 
educational  agency  may  use  funds  awarded 
under  this  section  for  activities  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subtitle,  including — 

"(A)  the  provision  of  tutoring  and  acceler- 
ated instruction  and  enriched  educational 
services  that  are  linked  to  the  achievement 
of  the  same  challenging  standards  the  State 
establishes  for  other  children  or  youth; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  expedited  evaluations 
of  the  strengths  and  needs  of  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth,  including  needs  and  eligi- 
bility for  programs  and  services  (such  as  edu- 
cational programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
students,  children  with  disabilities,  and  stu- 
dents with  limited-English  proficiency,  serv- 


ices provided  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  or  simi- 
lar State  or  local  programs,  programs  in  vo- 
cational education,  and  school  meals  pro- 
grams); 

"(C)  professional  development  and  other 
activities  for  educators  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel that  is  designed  to  heighten  the  un- 
derstanding and  sensitivity  of  such  personnel 
to  the  needs  of  homeless  children  and  youth, 
the  rights  of  such  children  and  youth  under 
this  Act,  and  the  specific  educational  needs 
of  runaway  and  homeless  youth; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  referral  services  to 
homeless  children  and  youth  for  medical, 
dental,  mental,  and  other  health  services: 

"(E>  the  provision  of  assistance  to  defray 
the  excess  cost  of  transportation  for  stu- 
dents pursuant  to  sections  722(g)(J)  or 
722(g)(9),  not  otherwise  provided  th'-ough 
Federal,  State,  or  local  funding,  where  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  to  attenA  the 
school  selected  under  section  722(g)(3); 

"(F)  the  provision  of  developmentally  ap- 
propriate early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams, not  otherwise  provided  through  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  funding,  for  preschool- 
aged  children: 

"(G)  the  provision  of  before-  and  after- 
school,  mentoring,  and  summer  programs  for 
homeless  children  and  youth  in  which  a 
teacher  or  other  qualified  individual  pro- 
vides tutoring,  homework  assistance,  and  su- 
pervision of  educational  activities; 

"(H)  where  necessary,  the  payment  of  fees 
and  other  costs  associated  with  tracking,  ob- 
taining, and  transferring  records  necessary 
to  enroll  homeless  children  and  youth  in 
school,  including  birth  certificates,  immuni- 
zation records,  academic  records,  guardian- 
ship records,  and  evaluations  for  special  pro- 
grams or  services: 

"(I)  the  provision  of  education  and  training 
to  the  parents  of  homeless  children  and 
youth  about  the  rights  of,  and  resources 
available  to,  such  children  and  youth; 

"(J)  the  development  of  coordination  be- 
tween schools  and  agencies  providing  serv- 
ices to  homeless  children  and  youth,  includ- 
ing programs  funded  under  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act; 

••(K)  the  provision  of  counseling  (including 
violence  prevention  counseling),  social  work, 
and  psychological  services,  and  referrals  for 
such  services: 

"(L)  activities  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  homeless  children  and  youth  that 
may  arise  from  domestic  violence; 

"(M)  the  adaptation  of  space  and  purchase 
of  supplies  for  nonschool  facilities  made 
available  under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  provide 
services  under  this  subsection; 

"(N)  the  provision  of  school  supplies;  and 

"(O)  the  provision  of  other  extraordinary 
or  emergency  assistance  needed   to  enable 
homeless    children    and    youth    to    attend 
school. 
"SEC.  724.  SECRETARIAL  RESPONSIBIUTIES. 

"(a)  Review  of  Plans.— In  reviewing  the 
State  plans  submitted  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  section  722(g),  the 
Secretary  shall  use  a  peer  review  process  and 
shall  evaluate  whether  State  laws,  policies, 
and  practices  described  in  such  plans  ade- 
quately address  the  problems  of  homeless 
children  and  youth  relating  to  access  to  edu- 
cation and  placement  as  described  in  such 
plans. 

••(b)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  support  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  educational  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subtitle. 

•■(c)  Evaluation  and  Dissemination.— The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  evaluation  and  dis- 


semination activities  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  homeless 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students, 
and  may  use  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 726  to  conduct  such  activities. 

"(d)  Submission  and  Distribution.— The 
Secretary  shall  require  applications  for 
grants  under  this  subtitle  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  not  later 'than  the  expiration 
of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  funds  are  available  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing such  grants  and  shall  make  such  grants 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  120-day 
period  beginning  on  such  date. 

"(e)  Determination  by  Secretary.— The 
Secretary,  based  on  the  information  received 
from  the  States  and  information  gathered  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (d),  shall  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  State  edu- 
cational agencies  are  ensuring  that  each 
homeless  child  and  homeless  youth  has  ac- 
cess to  a  free  appropriate  public  education  as 
described  in  section  721(1). 

"(f)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  the 
programs  and  activities  authorize  by  this 
subtitli*  by  December  31.  1997,  and  every 
third  year  thereafter. 
"SEC.  725.  DEFINmONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle,  unless 
otherwise  stateel — 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"SEC.  726.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
title, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriate 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997,  1998,  and  1999.". 

PART  C— IMPACT  AID  STATUTES 
SEC.  331.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  815. 

(a)  Section  2.— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress; 20  U.S.C.  632)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  2.  PORTION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PAYMENTS. 

"For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  the  funds  appropriated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1  which  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  5, 
9,  10,  and  14.  The  funds  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1  for  the  schools  serving  military  de- 
pendents and  Indian  lands  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  section  5  and  section  14  of 
this  Act.  Funds  provided  under  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
priority  categories  of  section  1(a)(1)  and 
1(a)(2)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  3.— Section  3  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  633)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRIORITIES. 

■■Applications  for  construction  or  modi- 
fication projects  provided  for  under  this  Act 
must  be  filed  by  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  year  in  which  funds  are  first  re- 
quested. The  Secretary  shall  use  the  follow- 
ing order  of  priority  in  approving  applica- 
tions under  section  5  and  funded  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1(a)(1)  and  section  1(a)(2) 
of  this  Act.  The  priority  of  payment  of  appli- 
cation under  section  1(a)(1)  shall  be  based  on 
the  highest  percentage  of  number  of  children 
in  need  of  minimum  school  facilities.  The 
priority  of  payment  of  applications  under 
section  1(a)(2)  shall  be  based  on  the  highest 
percentage  of  federally  connected  students 


eligible  for  payment.  The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  priorities  stated  in  this  section  in  ap- 
proving applications  in  the  event  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  1  of  this  title  and 
remaining  available  on  any  such  date  for 
payment  to  local  educational  agencies  are 
less  than  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  with  respect  to  which  applications 
have  been  filed  prior  to  such  date  (and  for 
which  funds  under  section  1  have  not  already 
been  obligated).  Only  applications  meeting 
the  conditions  for  approval  under  this  Act 
(other  than  section  6(b)(2)(C))  shall  be  con- 
sidered applications  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  Such  order  of  priority  shall 
provide  that  applications  payments  based 
upon  increases  in  the  number  of  children  re- 
siding on,  or  residing  with  a  parent  employed 
on  property  which  is  party  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved for  any  fiscal  year  until  all  other  ap- 
plications under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5  have  been  approved  for  the 
fiscal  year.". 

(c)  Section  5.— Section  5  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  635)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  5.   LIMITATION  ON  TOTAL   PAYMENTS  TO 
ANY  LOCAL  EDUCA'nONAL  AGENCY. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  sub- 
section (c)  the  total  of  the  payments  to  a 
local  educational  agency  under  this  Act  may 
not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base 
year,  in  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  who  live  on  Fed- 
eral property  and  have  a  parent  who  works 
on  Federal  property  multiplied  by  100  per- 
cent of  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
structing minimum  school  facilities  in  the 
State  in  which  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  is  situated; 

"(2)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base 
year,  in  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  who  have  a  par- 
ent who  lives  on  or  works  on  Federal  prop- 
erty multiplied  by  50  percent  of  such  cost; 

"(3)  In  computing  for  any  local  educational 
agency  the  number  of  children  in  an  increase 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the  estimated 
number  of  children  described  in  such  para- 
graph who  will  be  in  the  membership  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
crease period  shall  be  compared  with  the  es- 
timated number  of  such  children  in  average 
daily  membership  of  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  the  base  year.  However,  the 
base  year  average  daily  membership  shall  be 
adjusted  to  exclude  the  number  of  children 
that  formed  the  basis  for  previous  payments 
on  applications  approved  30  or  more  years 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  increased  period  for 
the  current  application. 

"(b)  If  two  of  the  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(a)  apply  to  a  child,  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  elect  which  of  such  paragraphs 
shall  apply  to  such  child,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding the  election  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  have  paragraph  (2)  apply 
to  a  child  instead  of  paragraph  (1),  the  deter- 
mination of  the  maximum  amount  for  such 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  such  election. 

"(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  have  any  amount  included  in 
its  maximum  by  reason  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  increase 
in  children  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  is 
at  least  20,  and  in  the  case  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  is— 

■•(1)  equal  to  at  least  6  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  federally  connected  children  who  were 
in  the  average  daily  membership  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year, 
or 


"(2iat  least  750, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  whenever  and  to 
the  extent  that,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional 
circumstances  exist  which  make  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  or  reduce  the  minimum  number 
requirement  or  any  percentage  requirement 
or  requirements  in  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  In  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made  to 
a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of 
any  application,  the  total  number  of  children 
counted  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 
as  the  case  may  be.  of  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  member- 
ship at  the  close  of  the  increase  period  for 
the  application  is  compared  with  average 
daily  membership  in  the  base  period  for  pur- 
poses of  that  paragraph,  provided  that  the 
base  year  average  daily  membership  does  not 
include  any  children  which  formed  the  basis 
of  payment  in  the  applications  approved  30 
or  more  years  ago,  minus 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  increase  pe- 
riod was  compared  with  membership  in  the 
base  year  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph 
under  the  last  previous  application,  provided 
the  application  was  funded  within  the  last  4 
years,  if  any,  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of 
which  any  payments  have  been  or  may  be 
made  to  that  agency.^'. 

(d)  Section  6.— Section  6  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  636)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  If  the  application  has  not  been  funded 
within    the    3-year    period,    the    local    edu- 
cational agency  must  recertify  their  need  to 
have  the  application  remain  active.". 
SEC.  332.  REPEAL  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874. 

The  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress;  20  U.S.C.  236  et  seq.)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

PART  D— AMENDMENTS  TO  ADULT 
EDUCATION  ACT 

SEC.  335,  AMENDMENTS  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ACT. 

(a)  Section  342(c)(ll)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '-Even 
Start."  after  •1963,". 

(b)  Section  384{n)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  1995"  and  inserting  •1995.  and  1996'. 

TTTLE  rv— NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
STATISTICS 
SEC,  401,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Education  Statistics  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  402.  FINDINGS;  PURPOSE;  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  a  Department  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished in  1867  ■•for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  territories,  and  of  diffus- 
ing such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try""; 

(2)  today,  while  the  role  of  the  current  De- 
partment of  Education  is  much  broader,  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
within  the  Department's  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  contin- 
ues to  perform  those  crucial  original  pur- 
poses; and 


(3)  looking  to  the  21st  century,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  must 
be  able  to  design  and  undertake,  effectively 
and  efficiently,  statistical  activities  that 
will  aid  in  reform  of  the  Nations  educational 
systems. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  ensure  the  continuation  of  an  effective 
mechanism  for  collecting  and  reporting  sta- 
tistics and  information  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  order  to  promote 
and  accelerate  the  improvement  of  American 
education. 

(c)  Definitions— For  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  term— 

(1)  "Assistant  Secretary  "  means  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  provided  for  under  section 
202(b>(l)(E)  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act; 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Education; 

(3)  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  ■•local  educational  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
9101(13)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Education; 

(6)  •"State  educational  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
9101(20)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

(7)  '"United  States"  and  ""State"  mean— 

(A)  other  than  for  the  purpose  of  section 
411,  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

(B)  for  the  purpose  of  section  411,  mean  the 
same  as  in  subparagraph  <A)  and  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Cfie  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  the 
effective  date  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
ciation with  the  Government  of  Palaui. 

SEC.   403.    NA'nONAL   CENTER    FOB   EDUCATION 
STATISTICS. 

(a)  Establishment— There  is  established, 
within  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement  established  under  section 
209  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act,  a  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (the  ••Center"). 

(b)  Commissioner  and  Associate  Commis- 
sioners.—(D  The  Center  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  Statistics  (the 
"Commissioner")  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall— 

(A)  have  substantial  knowledge  of  pro- 
grams encompassed  by  the  Center; 

(B)  be  paid  in  accordance  with  section  5315 

of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and  ^ 

(C)  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years,  with  the    '' 
terms  to  expire  every  fourth  June  21.  begin- 
ning in  1995. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such 
Associate    Commissioners   as    the    Commis- 
sioner determines  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 
SEC.  404.  DUTIES  OF  THE  CENTER. 

(a)  Du'HEs.- The  duties  of  the  Center  are 
to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  statis- 
tics and  other  information  related  to  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  in  other  na- 
tions, including — 

(1)  collecting,  acquiring,  compiling  (where 
appropriate,  on  a  State  by  State  basis),  and 
disseminating  full  and  complete  statistics  on 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education,  at 
the  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,   and 
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postsecondary  levels  in  the  United  States, 
including  data  on — 

(A)  State  and  local  school  reform  activi- 
ties; 

(B)  student  achievement  and  other  edu- 
cational outcomes  at  all  levels  of  education: 

(C)  out  of  school  youth  and  adults; 

(D)  teachers,  administrators,  counselors, 
and  other  educational  personnel  at  all  levels 
of  education; 

(E)  the  learning  and  teaching  environment; 

(F)  financing  and  management  of  edu- 
cation: and 

(G)  the  socioeconomic  status  of  children; 

(2)  conducting  and  publishing  reports  and 
analyses  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
such  statistics; 

(3)  conducting  longitudinal  studies,  as  well 
as  regular  and  special  surveys  and  data  col- 
lections, necessary  to  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education; 

(4)  collecting,  analyzing,  cross-tabulating, 
and  reporting,  to  the  extent  feasible,  so  as  to 
provide  information  by  gender,  race,  socio- 
economic status,  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, and  other  population  characteris- 
tics when  such  disaggregated  information 
would  facilitate  educational  and  policy  deci- 
sionmaking; 

(5)  assisting  public  and  private  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in 
improving  and  automating  statistical  and 
data  collection  activities;  and 

(6)  acquiring  and  disseminating  data  on 
educational  activities  and  student  achieve- 
ment in  the  United  States  compared  with 
foreign  nations. 

(b)  Training  Program.— The  Commissioner 
may  establish  a  program  to  train  employees 
of  public  and  private  educational  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  in  the  use  of 
the  Center's  standard  statistical  procedures 
and  concepts  and  may  establish  a  fellows 
program  to  appoint  such  employees  as  tem- 
porary fellows  at  the  Center  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  Center  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

SEC.  405.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  the  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may 
enter  into  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements. 

(b)  Gathering  Infor.mation.— (D  The  Com- 
missioner may  use  the  statistical  method 
known  as  sampling  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  may.  as  the  Commis- 
sioner considers  appropriate,  use  informa- 
tion collected— 

(A)  from  States,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, public  and  private  schools,  preschools. 
institutions  of  higher  education,  libraries, 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  such  other  individuals,  orga- 
nizations, agencies,  and  institutions  as  the 
Commissioner  may  consider  appropriate;  and 

(B)  by  other  offices  within  the  Department 
and  by  other  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may— 

(A)  enter  into  interagency  agreements  for 
the  collection  of  statistics; 

<B)  arrange  with  an  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  for  the  collection  of  statistics; 
and 

(C)  assign  employees  of  the  Center  to  any 
such  agency,  organization,  or  institution  to 
assist  in  such  collection. 

(4)  In  order  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  efforts  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  children  and  youth,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall— 

(A)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Depart- 
ment offices  that  gather  data  for  statistical 
purposes;  and 


(B)  coordinate  closely  with  other  Depart- 
ment offices  in  the  collection  of  data. 

SEC.  406.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report  on  the  Condition  and 
Progress  of  Education— The  Commissioner 
shall,  no  later  than  June  1  of  each  year,  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  sta- 
tistical report  regarding  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Statistical  Reports.— The  Commis- 
sioner shall  issue  regular  statistical  reports 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  such  edu- 
cation topics  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  ' 

(c)  Special  Reports.— The  Commissioner 
may,  whenever  the  Commissioner  considers 
it  appropriate,  issue  special  reports  on  par- 
ticular education  topics. 

SEC.   407.   ADVISORY   COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATION 
STATISTICS. 

(a)  Establish.ment.— There  is  established, 
within  the  Center,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics  (the  "Council"). 

(b)  Membership.— (1)  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(A)  15  voting  members  who  are  users  of 
education  data  and  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  eminence  within  the  field,  of  whom  at 
leasts— 

(i)  three  shall  be  educators; 
(ii)  three  shall  be  education  policy-makers; 
(iii)   three   shall   be   professional   statisti- 
cians; and 
(iv)  three  shall  be  education  researchers; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Census  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  voting. 
ex  officio  members;  and 

(C)  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missioner, as  nonvoting,  ex  officio  members. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Council  from  among  the 
voting  members. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  appointed  for 
three-year  terms  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
initial  appointments,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  appointments  for  shorter  terms  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  avoid  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  more  than  five  members  in  the 
same  calendar  year. 

(4)(A)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  presiding  officer,  except  that  it  shall 
meet — 

(i)  at  least  two  times  during  each  calendar 
year;  and 

(ii)  in  addition,  whenever  eight  voting 
members  request  in  writing  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  call  a  meeting. 

(B)  Nine  voting  members  of  the  Council 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  review  general  poli- 
cies for  the  operation  of  the  Center  and  shall 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  standards  to  en- 
sure that  statistics  and  other  information 
disseminated  by  the  Center  are  of  high  qual- 
ity and  are  not  subject  to  partisan  political 
influence. 
SEC.  408.  CONFIDENTIALITY. 

(a)  General.— (1)(A)  The  Center  shall  de- 
velop and  enforce  standards  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  persons  in  the  col- 
lection, reporting,  and  publication  of  data 
under  this  section. 

(B)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  information 
about  institutions,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies that  receive  grants  from,  or  have  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  the 
Federal  Government. 

(2)  No  person  may— 

(A)  use  any  individually  identifiable  infor- 
mation furnished  under  this  title  for  any 
purpose  other  than  a  statistical  purpose: 


(B)  make  any  publication  whereby  the  data 
furnished  by  any  particular  person  under 
this  title  can  be  identified;  or 

(C)  permit  anyone  other  than  the  individ- 
uals authorized  by  the  Commissioner  to  ex- 
amine the  individual  reports. 

(b)  Administration.— (1)(A)  No  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Government,  except  the  Commissioner  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  shall 
require,  for  any  reason,  copies  of  reports 
that  have  been  filed  under  this  title  with  the 
Center  or  retained  by  any  individual  re- 
spondent. 

(B)  Copies  of  such  reports  that  have  been 
so  filed  or  retained  with  the  Center  or  any  of 
its  employees,  contractors,  or  agents  shall  be 
immune  from  legal  process,  and  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for 
any  purpose  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  ju- 
dicial or  administrative  proceeding. 

(C)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  indi- 
vidually identifiable  information  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (5)(A)). 

(2)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em- 
ployee or  staff  member  of  the  Department, 
having  taken  or  subscribed  the  oath  of  office, 
or  having  sworn  to  observe  the  limitations 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)(2).  knowingly  pub- 
lishes or  communicates  any  individually 
identifiable  information  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (5)(A)).  the  disclosure  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)(2).  and  that  comes 
into  such  individual's  possession  by  reason  of 
employment  (or  otherwise  providing  serv- 
ices) under  this  title,  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
a  class  E  felony  and  impri-soned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  fined  as  specified  in  18  U.S.C. 
3571.  or  both. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  tem- 
porary staff,  including  employees  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
including  local  educational  agencies,  and 
employees  of  private  organizations  to  assist 
the  Center  in  performing  its  responsibilities, 
but  only  if  such  temporary  staff  are  sworn  to 
observe  the  limitations  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(4)  No  collection  of  information  or  data  ac- 
quisition activity  undertaken  by  the  Center 
shall  be  subject  to  any  review,  coordination, 
or  approval  procedure  except  as  required  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  pursuant  to  chapter  35  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  except  such  collection  of 
information  or  data  acquisition  activity  may 
be  subject  to  review  or  coordination  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  such  review 
or  coordination  would  be  beneficial. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  the  term  "individually  identifiable  in- 
formation" means  any  record,  response  form, 
completed  survey,  or  aggregation  thereof 
from  which  information  about  individuals 
may  be  revealed;  and 

(B)  the  term  "report"  means  a  response 
provided  by  or  about  an  individual  to  an  in- 
quiry from  the  Center  and  does  not  include  a 
statistical  aggregation  from  which  individ- 
ually identifiable  information  cannot  be  re- 
vealed. 

(6)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to — 

(A)  the  survey  required  by  section  1303(c) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986; 
or 

(B)  to  any  longitudinal  study  concerning 
access,  choice,  persistence  progress,  or  at- 
tainment in  postsecondary  education. 

(7)  Any  person  who  uses  any  data  provided 
by  the  Center,  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
information  or  technique,  to  identify  any  in- 
dividual student,  teacher,  administrator,  or 


other  individual  and  who  knowingly  dis- 
closes, publishes,  or  uses  for  a  purpose  other 
than  a  statistical  purpose,  or  who  otherwise 
violates  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  or  (B).  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  a  class  E  felony  and  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  fined  as 
specified  in  section  3571  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  both. 

(8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
the  right  of  the  Secretary,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  gain  access  to  any  re- 
ports or  other  records,  including  information 
identifying  individuals,  in  the  Center's  pos- 
se.ssion.  except  that  the  same  restrictions  on 
disclosure  that  apply  to  the  Center  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  (7)  shall  apply. 
SEC.  409.  DISSEMINA'nON. 

(a)  General  Requests.— d)  The  Center 
may  furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  tables 
and  other  statistical  records  and  make  spe- 
cial statistical  compilations  and  surveys  for 
State  and  local  officials,  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  individuals. 

(2)  The  Center  shall  provide  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  opportunities  to  sug- 
gest the  development  of  particular  compila- 
tions of  statistics,  surveys,  and  analyses  that 
would  assist  such  educational  agencies. 

(b)  Congressional  Requests.— The  Center 
shall  furnish  such  special  statistical  com- 
pilations and  surveys  as  the  Congress  may 
request. 

(c)  Joint  Statistical  Projects.— The  Sec- 
retary may  engage  in  joint  statistical 
projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  other  statistical  purposes  authorized  by 
law  with  nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies, 
and  the  cost  of  such  projects  shall  be  shared 
equitably  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Fees.— (1)  Statistical  compilations  and 
surveys  under  this  section,  other  than  those 
carried  out  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  may  be  made  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  work. 

(2)  All  funds  received  in  payment  for  work 
or  services  described  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  that  may 
be  used  to  pay  directly  the  costs  of  such 
work  or  services,  to  repay  appropriations 
that  initially  bore  all  or  part  of  such  costs, 
or  to  refund  excess  sums  when  necessary. 

(e)  Access.— (1)  The  Center  shall  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  agencies  having  a  need 
for  educational  data  in  providing  access  to 
educational  data  received  by  the  Center. 

(2)  The  Center  shall,  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  provide  all  interested  parties, 
including  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, direct  access  to  data  collected  by 
the  Center  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
acquiring  statistical  information. 

SEC.  410.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 
SYSTEMS. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  1  or 
more  national  cooperative  education  statis- 
tics systems  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and 
maintaining,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
States,  comparable  and  uniform  information 
and  data  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, postsecondary  education,  and  librar- 
ies that  are  useful  for  policymaking  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Commissioner  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements. 

SEC.     411.     NATIONAL     ASSESSMENT     OF     EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRESS. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Commissioner 
shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Governing 
Board  established  under  section  412.   carry 


out.  through  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  1  or  more  qualified  or- 
ganizations, or  consortia  thereof,  a  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (the 
"National  Assessment"). 

(b)  Purpose;  Contents.— <1)  The  purpose  of 
the  National  Assessment  is  to  provide  a  fair 
and  accurate  presentation  of  educational 
achievement  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
subjects  that  are  included  in  National  Edu- 
cation Goal  Three. 

(2)  The  Commissioner,  in  carrying  out  the 
National  Assessment,  shall  use  sampling 
techniques  that  produce  data  that  are  rep- 
resentative on  a  national  and  regional  basis 
and  on  a  State  basis  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3).  In  addition,  the  Commissioner  shall—, 

(A)  collect  and  report  data  on  a  periodic 
basis,  but  at  least  once  every  2  years,  on  stu- 
dents at  ages  9.  13.  and  17  and  in  grades  4,  8. 
and  12  in  public  and  private  schools; 

(B)  report  achievement  data  on  a  basis 
that  ensures  valid  and  reliable  trend  report- 
ing; 

(C)  include  information  on  special  groups; 
and 

(D)  ensure  that  achievement  data  are  made 
available  on  a  timely  basis  following  official 
reporting,  in  a  manner  that  facilitates  fur- 
ther analysis. 

(3KA)(i)  The  Commissioner,  in  carrying  out 
the  National  Assessment,  may  conduct  State 
assessmei?ts  of  student  achievement  in 
grades  4.  8.  and  12. 

(ii)  Each  such  State  assessment,  in  each 
subject  area  and  at  each  grade  level  shall  be 
conducted  on  a  trial  basis. 

(BHi)  States  wishing  to  participate  in 
State  assessments  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)(2). 

(ii)  Such  agreement  shall  contain  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  give  States  full  informa- 
tion about  the  process  for  consensus  deci- 
sionmaking on  objectives  to  be  tested,  and  of 
the  standards  for  sampling,  test  administra- 
tion, test  security,  data  collection,  valida- 
tion, and  reporting. 

(C)  A  participating  State  shall  review  and 
give  permission  for  the  release  of  results 
from  any  test  of  its  students  administered  as 
a  part  of  a  State  assessment  prior  to  the  re- 
lease of  such  data.  Refusal  by  a  State  to  re- 
lease its  data  shall  not  restrict  the  release  of 
data  from  other  States  that  have  approved 
the  release  of  such  data. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  National  Assess- 
ment, the  Commissioner  shall  not  collect 
any  data  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
appraisal  of  educational  performance, 
achievement,  and  traditional  demographic 
reporting  variables,  or  to  the  fair  and  accu- 
rate presentation  of  such  information. 

(5)  In  carrying  out  the  National  Assess- 
ment, the  Commissioner  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  localities,  and 
other  parties. 

(c)  Access.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  public  shall  have  access  to  all 
data,  questions,  and  test  instruments  of  the 
National  Assessment. 

(2)(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  ensure  that 
all  personally  identifiable  information  about 
students,  their  educational  performance,  and 
their  families,  and  that  information  with  re- 
spect to  individual  schools,  remains  con- 
fidential, in  accordance  with  section  552a  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commissioner  may  decline  to  make 
available  to  the  public  for  a  period,  not  to 
exceed  10  .years  after  initial  use,  cognitive 
questions  that  the  Commissioner  intends  to 
reuse  in  the  future. 


(C)(i)  The  Commissioner  may.  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  educational  agency  or  a 
local  educational  agency,  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  and  on  a  trial  basis,  make  Na- 
tional Assessment  test  instruments  available 
for  assessing  aggregate  student  achievement 
at  the  local  educational  agency  level. 

(iiKI)  Participation  by  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  voluntary. 

(II)  A  State  requesting  the  participation  of 
a  local  educational  agency  must  accompany 
this  request  with  a  statement  of  full  written 
concurrence  by  such  agency  and  that  such 
agency  is  requesting  to  participate  in  the 
local  assessment. 

(iii)  Before  receiving  such  instruments,  an 
agency  shall  provide  the  Commissioner  with 
assurances  that  confidentiality  and  security 
requirements  and  testing  protocols,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  will  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  use  of  such  instruments. 

(d)  Participation.— (1)  Participation  in  the 
national  and  regional  assessments  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  shall  be  vol- 
untary. 

(2)  Participation  in  assessments  made  on  a 
State  basis  shall  be  voluntary.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
any  State  that  desires  to  carry  out  an  assess- 
ment for  the  State  under  this  subsection. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  contain  provi- 
sions designed  to  ensure  that  the  State 
will— 

(A)  participate  in  the  assessment;  and 

(B)  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  participation. 

OKA)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  non-Federal 
share  for  the  purpose  of  i)aragraph  (2)(B) 
shall  be — 

(i)  the  cost  of  conducting  the  assessment 
at  the  school  level  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  State  sample,  including  the  analysis  and 
reporting  of  the  data; 

(ii)  the  cost  of  coordination  within  the 
State:  and 

(iii)  other  reasonable  costs  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  agreement  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(B)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  valued. 

(C)  The  agreement  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  shall  describe  the  manner  in  which,  the 
costs  of  administering  the  assessment  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  included  in  the  State 
sample  may  be  met. 

(4)  The  implementation  of  subparagraph 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  in- 
volve no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

(e)  Review  of  National  and  State  Assess- 
ments.—<1)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide 
for  continuing  reviews  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Education  or  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  National  Assessment. 
State  assessments,  local  educational  agency 
assessments,  and  student  performance  goals. 
Such'  reviews  shall  address  whether  each 
trial  state  assessment  is  properly  adminis- 
tered, produces  high  quality  data  that  is 
valid  and  reliable,  produces  data  on  student 
achievement  that  is  not  otherwise  available 
to  the  State  exclusive  of  data  comparing  par- 
ticipating States  to  each  other  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  is  a  cost-effective  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  data.  The  Commissioner  shall 
also  carry  out  evaluation  studies  by  the  Cen- 
ter and  solicitation  of  public  comment  on 
the  conduct  and  usefulness  of  the  National 
Assessment.  The  Commissioner  shall  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Na- 
tion on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
such  reviews. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
rindings  and  recommendations  in  designing 
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the  competition  to  select  the  organization, 
or  organizations,  through  which  the  Office 
carries  out  the  National  Assessment. 

(f)  Coverage  Agreements.— d)  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
enter  into  an  agreement,  including  such 
terms  as  are  mutually  satisfactory,  to  in- 
clude in  the  National  Assessment  the  defense 
dependents  education  system  established 
under  the  Defense  Dependents'  Education 
Act  of  1978. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  enter  into  an  agreement,  in- 
cluding such  terms  as  are  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, to  include  in  the  National  Assessment 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
SEC.  412.  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  GOVERNING 
BOARD 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board 
(the  "Board"),  which  shall  formulate  policy 
guidelines  for  the  National  Assessment. 

(b)  Membership.— (1)  The  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  be  composed 
of— 

(A)  two  Governors,  or  former  Governors, 
who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party: 

(B)  two  State  legislators,  who  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party; 

(C)  two  chief  State  school  officers: 

(D)  one  superintendent  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency: 

(E)  one  member  of  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation: 

(F)  one  member  of  a  local  board  of  edu- 
cation: 

(G)  three  classroom  teachers  representing 
the  grade  levels  at  which  the  National  As- 
sessment is  conducted: 

(H)  one  representative  of  business  or  indus- 
try; 

(1)  two  curriculum  specialists; 

(J)  three  testing  and  measurement  experts, 
who  shall  have  training  and  experience  in 
the  field  of  testing  and  measurement: 

(K)  one  nonpublic  school  administrator  or 
policymaker: 

(L)  two  school  principals,  one  elementary 
and  one  secondary:  and 

(M)  four  additional  members  who  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public,  including 
parents. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Board. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Board  shall  en- 
sure at  all  times  that  the  membership  of  the 
Board  reflects  regional,  racial,  gender,  and 
cultural  balance  and  diversity  and  that  it  ex- 
ercises its  independent  judgment,  free  from 
inappropriate  influences  and  special  inter- 
ests. 

(c)  Terms.— Members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  terms  not  to  exceed  four  years 
which  shall  be  staggered,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  appointed  member  of  the 
Board  who  changes  status  under  subsection 
(b)  during  the  term  of  the  appointment  of 
the  member  may  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  until  the  expiration  of  such  term. 

(d)  Vacancies.— As  vacancies  occur,  new 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  individuals  who 
are  nominated  by  the  Board  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  groups  listed 
in  subsection  (bKl).  For  each  vacancy,  the 
Board  shall  nominate  at  least  three  individ- 
uals who,  by  reason  of  experience  or  train- 
ing, are  qualified  in  that  particular  Board 
vacancy. 

(e)  Duties.— (1)  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section  the  Board  shall— 


(A)  select  subject  areas  to  be  assessed  (con- 
sistent with  section  11(b)(1)): 

(B)  identify  appropriate  achievement  goals 
for  each  age  and  grade  in  each  subject  area 
to  be  tested  under  the  National  Assessment: 

(C)  develop  assessment  objectives: 

(D)  develop  test  specifications: 

(E)  design  the  methodology  of  the  assess- 
ment: 

(F)  develop  guidelines  for  analysis  plans 
and  for  reporting  and  disseminating  results: 

(G)  develop  standards  and  procedures  for 
interstate,  regional,  and  national  compari- 
sons: and 

(H)  take  appropriate  actions  needed  to  im- 
prove the  form  and  use  of  the  National  As- 
sessment. 

(2)  The  Board  may  delegate  any  of  its  pro- 
cedural and  administrative  functions  to  its 
staff. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  have  final  authority  on 
the  appropriateness  of  cognitive  items. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  all  items  selected  for  use  in  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  are  free  from  racial,  cul- 
tural, gender,  or  regional  bias. 

(5)  Each  learning  area  assessment  shall 
have  goal  statements  devised  through  a  na- 
tional consensus  approach,  providing  for  ac- 
tive participation  of  teachers,  curriculum 
specialists,  local  school  administrators,  par- 
ents, and  concerned  members  of  the  general 
public. 

(f)  Personnel. — (I)  In  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Board  shall  be  independ- 
ent of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  appoint,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board,  such  staff  as  the  Board 
requires.  Such  appointments  may  include, 
for  terms  not  to  exceed  three  years,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  not  more  than  six  tech- 
nical employees  to  administer  this  sub- 
section, who  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(g)  Commissioner  Reports.— The  Commis- 
sioner shall  report  to  the  Board  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  Department's  actions  to  im- 
plement the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

(h)  Administration.— (1)  Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses  (including 
staff,  consultants,  and  contracts)  and  to 
carry  out  the  Board's  functions  described  in 
subsection  (e). 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  its  administrative 
functions,  the  Board  shall  have  the  authori- 
ties authorized  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
open  meeting  provisions  of  that  law. 

SEC.  413.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title,  $103,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  1998, 
and  1999. 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  for  five  years  the  author- 
izations of  appropriations  for  the  programs 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  for  certain  other  pur- 
poses.". 

By  Mr.  MINGE: 
—Page  218,  strike  lines  10  through  18. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
—Page  458,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following: 

"SEC.  5202.  STATISTICAL  AND  POUCY  ANALYSIS. 

"(a)  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics.—The  National  Center  for  Education 


Statistics  (established  under  section  403  of 
the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994) 
using  standard  statistical  methods,  shall 
conduct  analysis  of  issues  such  as — 

"(1)  Federal  policy  issues  regarding  edu- 
cational access  and  equity: 

"(2)  spending  inequities  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  alternative  mechanisms  for 
financing: 

"(3)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  generate 
new  revenue  sources  for  education: 

'(4)  the  effect  of  Federal  education  assist- 
ance on  the  equalization  of  education  fund- 
ing at  the  State  and  local  levels: 

"(5)  the  effects  of  school  finance  equali- 
zation on  the  quality  of  education: 

"(6)  the  costs  in  providing  education  to 
students  with  special  needs: 

"(7)  the  effects  of  high  and  low  population 
density  on  education  needs  and  costs: 

"(8)  the  effects  of  different  teacher  com- 
pensation policies  on  costs  of  providing  edu- 
cation services: 

"(9)  relationships  among  expenditures,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  instruction,  and  the 
different  backgrounds  of  students:  and 

"(10)  how  legislation  and  judicial  decisions 
regarding  school  finance  programs  affect 
education  and  equalization  of  funding. 

"(b)  Data  and  Information.— In  addition 
to  the  issues  reviewed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
may  utilize  data  and  information  which  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  sources  of  revenue  and  types  of  taxes; 

"(2)  tax  assessment  rates  and  ability  of  the 
State  or  local  educational  agency  to  gen- 
erate additional  revenues; 

"(3)  the  cost  of  providing  services  to  stu- 
dents with  different  abilities  and  needs:  and 

"(4)  student  enrollment,  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures, and  average  daily  attendance  figures. 

-SEC.  5203.  STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EQUFFY. 

"(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  an  in- 
depth  study  of  school  finance.  The  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

"(1)  Review  Federal  policy  issues  regarding 
educational  access  and  equity  with  respect 
to  fiscal  and  educational  resources. 

"(2)  Review  existing  State  and  local  sys- 
tems and  evaluate  alternative  mechanisms 
for  school  financing  programs  with  regard  to 
equity  and  adequacy. 

"(3)  Review  the  legal  and  constitutional 
context  of  school  finance  and  equalization 
programs. 

"(4)  Evaluate  the  costs  of  providing  edu- 
cation to  students  with  special  needs. 

"(5)  Evaluate  the  costs  entailed  in  provid- 
ing education  that  promotes  the  student  out- 
comes called  for  in  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

"(6)  Review  the  relationships  between  re- 
sources, instruction  and  children's  learning 
needs,  explore  a  variety  of  indicators  of  need, 
how  to  measure  need,  and  how  to  link  need 
to  expenditure,  and  develop  illustrative  indi- 
cators of  student  achievement  and  other  de- 
sired outcomes  that  might  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship between  education  expenditures,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  and  re- 
sources available,  and  the  background  char- 
acteristics of  students. 

"(7)  Propose  funding  models  for  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  consider  and 
explicate  the  conceptual  framework  of  each 
approach  with  regard  to  tax  policy,  equity, 
compensatory  aid  to  populations  with  spe- 
cial needs,  and  a  performanc»-oriented  edu- 
cation policy. 
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"(b)  Interim  Report— d)  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  an  in- 
terim report  not  later  than  24  months  after 
the  procurement  is  made  and  a  final  report 
not  later  than  36  months  after  the  date  of 
procurement.  The  interim  report  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  data  collection  design  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  and  any  preliminary 
data  on  the  current  state  of  education  fi- 
nance; and 

"(B)  communicate  appropriate  findings  to 
date. 

"(2)  The  final  report  shall— 

"(A)  provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
education  finance  structures  and  the  legal 
context  of  school  finance: 

"(B)  provide  guidance  on  the  resources 
that  will  be  needed  at  the  school,  district, 
and  State  level  to  implement  reform  plans 
and  meet  the  National  Education  Goals: 

"(C)  bring  together  the  best  thinking  on 
equity  and  adequacy  as  philosophical 
underpinnings  of  education  finance  systems: 
and 

"(D)  propose  and  explicate  a  variety  of 
funding  models." 

—Page  458,  strike  lines  II  through  15  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"SEC.     5205.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Technical  Assistance.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  sections  5201  and  5202. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  19%,  1997,  1998,  and  1999. 

"(b)  National  Academy  of  Sciences.— For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  5203, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,865,000  to  be  available  until  expended. 

By  Mr.  ORTON: 
—Page  201,  line  6,  strike  '$325,000  "  and  insert 
••$375,000". 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
—Beginning  on  page  28.  strike  line  12  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  30.  line  2.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(iii)  model  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
for  schools  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  that  address— 

•'(I)  the  alignment  of  curricula,  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  other  school  resources 
with  the  content  and  performance  standards 
adopted  by  the  State: 

••(II)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high  quality  instruction  within  each  subject 
area  for  which  the  State  has  adopted  content 
and  performance  standards: 

'•(III)  such  other  factors  that  the  State 
deems  appropriate  to  ensure  that  students 
served  under  this  title  receive  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills 
described  in  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  State." 
—Page  34.  strike  lines  7  through  11  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly) 

—Page  36,  line  18  after  "agencies"  insert 
••and  the  public  of  the  standards  and  assess- 
ments developed  under  this  section,  and" 
—Page  39,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly): 

••(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  implementation  of  model  op- 
portunity to  learn  standards  shall  be  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  States,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  schools.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  government 
should  provide  additional  assistance  to 
States,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
schools  to  support  the  implementation  of 
model  opportunity  to  learn  standards. •' 


—Page  39,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraphs  (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly); 

•■(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
structed to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  based  on  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  spending  per 
pupil  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school. 

••(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards    for    a    State,    local    educational 
agency,  or  school." 
—Page  42,  strike  lines  19  through  22 
—Page  67,  strike  line  7  through  9 
—Page  69,   line  3,  after  "standards"  insert 
"including  reviewing  the  school's  plan  in  the 
context  of  the  State's  model  opportunity  to 
learn  standards" 

—Page  70,  line  13  after  "include"  insert  'im- 
plementing the  State's  model  opportunity  to 
learn  standards," 

—Page  72,  line  20,  after  "standards"  insert 
"including  reviewing  the  local  educational 
agency's  plan  in  the  context  of  the  State's 
model  opportunity  to  learn  standards" 
—Page  74.  line  I.  after  •'including"  insert 
•'implementing  the  Staters  model  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards." 
—Page  75.  line  12.  strike  "and  opportunity  to 
learn  standards^' 

—Page  91,  line  19,  strike  "opportunity  to 
learn  standards" 

—Page  183,  after  line  16  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  accordingly): 

"(v)  developing  and  voluntarily  imple- 
menting model  State  opportunity  to  learn 
standards,  including  whether  such  standards 
are  useful  in  improving  teaching  and  learn- 
ing:" 
—Page  23,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

"(e)  ADE(juATE  Funding.— In  recognition 
of— 

"(1)  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  low  income  families  and  the  im- 
pact of  concentrations  of  low  income  fami- 
lies on  the  ability  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  educational  programs  which 
meet  such  needs:  and 

"(2)  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  migrant  parents,  of  Indian  children, 
of  delinquent  youth,  and  of  youth  who  are  at 
risk  of  dropping  out. 

the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to— 

••(A)  provide  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  such  educationally  deprived 
children  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  levels: 

"(B)  expand  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  over  the  next  five  years  by  increas- 
ing the  funding  for  this  title  by  at  least 
$1,000,000,000  over  baseline  each  fiscal  year 
and  thereby  increasing  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible children  served  in  each  fiscal  year  with 
the  intent  of  serving  all  eligible  children  by 
fiscal  year  1999; 

•'(C)  provide  such  assistance  in  a  way 
which  eliminates  unnecessary  administra- 
tive burden  and  paperwork  and  overly  pre- 
scriptive regulations  and  provides  flexibility 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
making  educational  decisions." 
—Page  24,  line  2,  strike  •$7,400,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$7,600,000,000" 
—Beginning  on  page  20.  strike  line  12  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  30.  line  2.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(iii)  model  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
for  schools  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  that  address — 


•■(I)  the  alignment  of  curricula,  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  other  school  resources 
with  the  content  and  performance  standards 
adopted  by  the  State: 

••(II)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high  quality  instruction  within  each  subject 
area  for  which  the  State  has  adopted  content 
and  performance  standards: 

••(III)  such  other  factors  that  the  State 
deems  appropriate  to  ensure  that  students 
served  under  this  title  receive  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and  skills 
described  in  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  State." 
—Page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  II  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  37,  after  line  7  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  paragraphs 
accordingly): 

"(6)  how  the  State  educational  agency  will 
inform  the  public  about  the  content  of  its 
model  State  opportunity  to  learn  stand- 
ards;" 

—Page  39,  after  line  17.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraphs  (and  redesignate  accord- 
ingly): 

"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  a  legally  enforceable  right 
for  any  person  against  a  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  based  on  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  equalized  spending  per 
pupil  for  a  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school. 

"(k)  Noting  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mandate  national  school  building 
standards    for    a    State,    local    educational 
agency,  or  school." 
—Page  42,  strike  lines  19  through  22. 
—Page  67,  strike  lines  7  through  9. 
—Page  69.  line  3.  after    'standards  "  insert 
•'including  reviewing  the  school's  plan  in  the 
context  of  the  State's  model  opportunity  to 
learn  standards". 

—Page  70.  line  13  after  "include"  insert  •Im- 
plementing the  State's  model  opportunity  to 
learn  standards," 

—Page  72,  line  20,  after  "standards"  insert 
••including  reviewing  the  local  educational 
agency's  plan  in  the  context  of  the  State's 
model  opportunity  to  learn  standards" 
—Page  74,  line  1,  after  'include^'  insert  "im- 
plementing the  State's  model  opportunity  to 
learn  standards,". 

—Page  75,  line  12,  strike  ••and  opportunity  to 
learn  standards^' 

—Page  91.  line  19,  strike  '•opportunity  to 
learn  standards" 

—Page  183.  after  line  16  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  accordingly): 

"(v)  developing  and  voluntarily  imple- 
menting model  State  opportunity  to  learn 
standards,  including  whether  such  standards 
are  useful  in  improving  teaching  and  learn- 
ing;" 

—Page  264,  line  17.  after  "facilities"  insert 
"adult  and  family  education  programs," 
—Page  267,  line  15,  after  "Labor"  insert  "the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy," 
—Page  268,  after  line  12,  add  a  new  '(E)"  (and 
redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly) 

"•(E)  increased  access  to  high  quality  adult 
and  family  education  services  through  the 
use  of  technology  for  instruction  and  profes- 
sional development;" 

—Page  269,  line  20.  delete  ••and"  and  insert 
■•,"  and  line  21.  after  ••1993"  insert  ••.  and  the 
National  Literacy  Act" 
—Page  270.  line  3.  after  the  comma  Insert 
••adult  and  family  education." 
—Page  272.  line  20.  after  "students  "  insert 
"of  all  ages"  and  line  21.  strike  "local  edit- 
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cational  agencies"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"educational  setting's" 

—Page  276,  after  line  8  insert  "(iii)  adult  and 
family   education   programs;"   (and   redesig- 
nate succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly) 
—Page  277,  line  17.  delete  the  first  "and"  and 
line  18.  after  "efforts"  insert  ".  and  how  it 
will  contribute  to  creating  a  high  quality 
system  of  lifelong  learning" 
—Page  280.  line  23.  after  "staff  insert  ".  and 
adult  and  family  educators" 
—Page  282,  line  7,  insert  a  new  "(2)"  (and  re- 
.  designate  the  following  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly) 

"(2)  would  provide  services  to  programs 
serving  adults,  especially  parents,  with  low 
levels  of  literacy;  and" 

—Page  287.  line  2,  after  "agencies"  insert  ", 
and  adult  and  family  education  programs" 
—Page  288,  line  21,  after  "students"  insert 
"of  all  ages" 

—Page  409,  line  18,  strike  paragraph  (2)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  States  for  grants  to.  and  contracts 
with,  community-based  organizations  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  programs  of  drug  and 
violence  prevention,  early  intervention,  re- 
habilitation referral,  and  education; 
—Page  410.  line  24.  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  for  State  grants  under  part  C. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1996  through  1999." 

—Page  416.  line  23.  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (2)" 

"(a)  Use  of  Funds.— The  total  amount  al- 
located to  a  State  under  section  4101  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  its  local  educational 
agencies  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  this  section." 
—Page  417.  line  4.  strike  paragraph  (2). 
— Page  431.  line  19.  strike  "shall  expend  not 
less  than  21  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "may  expend" 

— Page  438.  line  22.  insert  the  following:  (and 
redesignate  succeeding  section  accordingly). 

"Part  C— Grants  to  St.-vte  Governors" 

"Sec.  4203.  (a)  State  Allotments.— The 
Secretary  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  allocate 
among  the  States— 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  5004  according 
to  the  ratio  between  the  school-aged  popu- 
lation of  each  State  and  the  school-aged  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States;  and 

"(B)  one  half  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  5004  according 
to  the  ratio  between  the  amount  each  State 
received  under  sections  1124  and  1124A  of  this 
Act  for  the  preceding  year  (or.  for  fiscal  year 
1995  only,  sections  1005  and  1006  of  this  Act  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  enactment  of  the 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  Amendments  of  1994)  and  the  sum 
of  such  amounts  received  by  all  the  States. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  under  this  subsection  an  amount 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  allot- 
ted to  all  the  States  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  any 
amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  will  be 
unable  to  use  such  amount  within  two  years 
of  such  allotment.  Such  reallotment  shall  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  allotments  made 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  State  means  each  of  the  50  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"STATE  applications" 

"Sec.  4204.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to  re- 
ceive its  allotment  under  section  4203  for  any 


fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  an  application  that  contains  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  use  of  funds  under 
section  4203  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
that  includes — 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer's measurable  goals  and  objectives  for 
drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  to  be  used  for  assess- 
ing and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward 
meeting  those  goals  and  objectives; 

"(2)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  coordinate  activities  under 
section  4205  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy and  other  State  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions involved  with  drug  and  violence  pre- 
vention efforts; 

"(3)  a  description  of  how  funds  allotted 
under  section  4203  will  be  used  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  school-based  pre- 
vention efforts  and  services; 

"(4)  a  description  of  how  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  will  award  funds  under  section 
4205  and  a  plan  for  monitoring  the  perform- 
ance of,  and  providing  technical  assistance 
to,  recipients  of  such  funds;  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  special  initiatives 
that  will  be  undertaken  with  the  funds  allot- 
ted under  section  4103  to  assist  those  com- 
munities within  the  State  which  have  the 
greatest  need  for  drug  and  violence  preven- 
tion assistance,  as  measured  by  objective 
factors  which  include — 

"(A)  high  rates  of  alcohol  or  other  drug 
abuse  among  youth; 

"(B)  high  rates  of  victimization  of  youth 
by  violence  and  crime; 

"(C)  high  rates  of  arrests  and  convictions 
of  youth  for  violent  or  drug-  or  alcohol-relat- 
ed crime; 

"(D)  the  extent  of  illegal  gang  activity: 

"(E)  high  rates  of  referrals  of  youth  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs; 

"(F)  high  rates  of  referrals  of  youth  to  ju- 
venile court; 

"(G)  high  rates  of  expulsiens  and  suspen- 
sions of  students  from  schools;  and 

"(H)  high  rates  of  reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence. 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  special  outreach 
efforts  and  other  activities  which  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  ensure  the  full  participation  of 
community-based  organizations  located  in 
communities  with  high  rates  of  poverty,  as 
well  as  organizations  which  provide  services 
to  African-Americans.  Hispanics,  and  other 
minorities;  and 

"(7)  a  description  of  how  funds  will  be  used 
to  support  community-wide  comprehensive 
drug  and  violence  prevention  planning. 

"(b)  Peer  Review.— The  Secretary  shall 
use  a  peer  review  process  in  reviewing  State 
applications  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  4205.  (a)  Use  of  Funds.— The  amount 
allocated  to  a  State  under  section  4203  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  such  State  for  drug  and  vi- 
olence prevention  programs  and  activities  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  State  Administration.— A  chief  exec- 
utive officer  may  use  no  more  than  4  percent 
of  the  amount  allotted  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  administrative  costs  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  such  officer  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  Programs  Authorized.— A  chief  exec- 
utive officer  shall  use  funds  reserved  under 
subsection  (a)  for  grants  to.  or  contracts 
with,  parent  groups,  community  action  and 
job  training  agencies,  community-based  or- 


ganizations, and  other  public  entities  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  support 
programs  and  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  development  and  implementing  com- 
prehensive, community-based  drug  and  vio- 
lence prevention  programs  that  link  commu- 
nity resources  with  schools  and  integrate 
services  involving  education,  vocational  and 
job  skills  training,  law  enforcement,  health, 
mental  health,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  planning  and  implementing  drug  and 
violence  prevention  activities  that  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  community-based  agen- 
cies with  those  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy; 

"(3)  activities  to  protect  students  traveling 
to  and  from  school; 

"(4)  developing  and  implementing  strate- 
gies to  prevent  illegal  gang  activity; 

"(5)  coordinating  and  conducting  commu- 
nity-wide violence  and  safety  assessments 
and  surveys; 

"(6)  programs  and  activities  which  address 
the  needs  of  children  and  youth  who  are  not 
normally  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  including  preschoolers,  dropouts, 
youth  in  juvenile  detention  facilities,  and 
runaways  or  homeless  children  and  youth; 

"(7)  disseminating  information  about  drugs 
and  violence  prevention; 

"(8)  training  parents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, judicial  officials,  social  service  provid- 
ers, health  service  providers  and  community 
leaders  about  drug  and  violence  prevention, 
education,  early  intervention,  counseling,  or 
rehabilitation  referral; 

"(9)  before-  and  after-school  recreational, 
instructional,  cultural,  and  artistic  pro- 
grams in  supervised  community  settings; 
and 

"(10)   evaluating  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section." 
—Page  762.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  C — Custodial  Services 
"sec.  9701.  compensation  of  custodians. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  a  local  educational  agency  which  con- 
tains five  counties  in  their  entirety  and  has 
a  student  population  which  exceeds  900.000 
may  not  use  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
provide  compensation  or  other  financial  ben- 
efits to  personnel  who  provide  janitorial  or 
custodial  services  to  and  within  schools." 
—Page  762.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  G — Custodial  Services 
"sec.  9701.  compensation  of  custodians. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  a  local  educational  agency  may  not  use 
any  assistance  under  this  Act  to  provide 
compensation  or  other  financial  benefits  to 
personnel  who  provide  janitorial  or  custodial 
services  to  and  within  schools." 
—Page  880.  line  1.  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
subparagraphs  accordingly) — 

"(F)  violence  against  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  other  indices  of  school  safety;" 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Page  218,  line  18 — following  "of  teacher  cer- 
tification." add 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  waivers  of  teacher  certification 
requirements,  consistent  with  State  law, 
that  are  granted  to  public  charter  schools  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies." 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
—Page  701.  strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  13  on  page  705  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  Additional  Assistance  for  Heavily 
Impacted  Local  Educational  Agencies.— 


"(1)  Reservation.— From  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  8013(d)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  meet  special  circumstances  relating 
to  the  provision  of  education  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

"(2)  Eligibility— A  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  additional 
assistance  under  this  subsection  only  if  such 
agency— 

"(A)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
which  constitutes  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency:  and 

"(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  95  percent  of  the  aver- 
age tax  rate  for  general  fund  purposes  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State; 

"(B)(i)  has  an  enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
which  constitutes  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  of  such  agency;  and 

"(ii)  has  a  tax  rate  for  general  fund  pur- 
poses which  is  at  least  125  percent  of  the  av- 
erage tax  rate  for  general  fund  purposes  of 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State;  or 

"(C)  is  a  local  education  agency  whose 
boundaries  are  the  same  as  a  Federal  mili- 
tary installation  or  includes  Federal  prop- 
erty under  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Maximu.m  payments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy may  receive  under  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  computations: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  first  determine  the 
greater  of— 

"(I)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  State  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located  or  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  States; 

"(II)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
generally  comparable  school  districts  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations; or 

"(III)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
three  generally  comparable  school  districts 
located  in  the  State  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract 
from  the  amount  determined  under  clause  (i) 
the  average  amount  of  State  aid  per  pupil  re- 
ceived by  the  local  educational  agency. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  next  multiply 
the  amount  determined  under  clause  (ii)  by 
the  sum  of  the  total  weighted  units  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  as  computed  under 
subsection  (a)(2). 

"(iv)  If  the  tax  rate  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  greater  than  94  percent, 
but  less  than  100  percent,  of  the  tax  rate  of 
comparable  school  districts,  the  Secretary 
shall  next  multiply  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (iii)  by  the  percentage  that  the 
tax  rate  of  the  local  educational  agency  is 
of— 

"(I)  the  average  tax  rate  of  its  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  or 

"(II)  the  average  tax  rate  of  all  the  school 
districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located. 

"(V)  The  Secretary  shall  next  subtract  the 
total  amount  of  payments  received  by  a  local 
educational  agency  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  for  a  fiscal  year  from  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  clause  (iii)  or  clause  (iv).  as  the 
case  may  be. 

•(B)  Special  rule.— With  respect  to  pay- 
ments   to    local    educational    agencies    de- 


scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  maximum  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  the 
Sutes  multiplied  by  .7.  except  that  such 
amount  may  not  exceed  125  percent  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

"(4)  Current  year  data.— The  Secretary 
shall,  for  purposes  of  providing  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  use — 

"(A)  data  from  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
local  educational  agency  is  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  most  recent  data  available  which 
is  adjusted  to  such  fiscal  year. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
—Page  713.  line  24.  strike  -For  purposes"  and 
insert  "(i)  For  purposes". 
—Page  714,  after  line  11.  insert  the  following: 

"(ii)  If  a  program  of  State  aid  uses  a 
•weighted-pupil',  a  •classroom',  'instruc- 
tional unit',  or  other  designated  unit  of  need 
in  determining  allocations  of  State  aid  in 
order  to  take  account  of  special  cost  dif- 
ferentials, the  computation  of  per-pupil  reve- 
nue or  current  expenditures  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  any  such  unit  of  need. 

By  Mr.  ROEMER: 
—Page  313.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Limitation.— No  funds  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal 
year  until  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  section  2103  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 
year  equals  the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  2103 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

By  Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO: 
—Page  106.  line  20  before  "the  percentage" 
insert  "the  greater  oi" . 

—Page  106.  line  21.  after  "sentence  "  insert 
"and  60  percent  for  fiscal  year  1995.  70  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  19%.  80  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1997.  90  percent  for  fiscal  year  1998.  and 
100  percent  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

—Page  123.  line  15.  after  "1.62"  insert  "for 
fiscal  year  1995.  2.0  for  fiscal  year  1996.  2.33 
for  fiscal  year  1997,  2.67  for  fiscal  year  1998, 
and  3.0  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years". 

—Page  123,  line  15.  strike  "1.62 "  and  insert 
"2.5  ". 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER: 
—Page  25.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 
"SEC.  1003.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  in  section 
1002  shall  be  made  available  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  unless — 

"(1)  such  agency,  beginning  on  October  1. 
1994.  and  continuing  on  or  before  such  date  in 
each  subsequent  year,  submits  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  a  statement  re- 
garding the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  its  school  system,  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  who  are  not  lawfully  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  students  who 
are  lawfully  in  the  United  States  who  do  not 
have  at  least  1  parent  or  legal  guardian  who 
is  lawfully  in  the  United  States,  and  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

"(2)  The  data  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  current  as  of  any  date  in  the  30- 
day  period  prior  to  the  date  that  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  requires. 
—Page  762.  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

"SEC,  9508.  PROHlBmNG  BENEFITS  FOR  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS. 

••No  funds  authorized  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  provide  any  benefit  or  assistance  to 
any  individual  who  is  not — 

"(1)  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States; 


••(2)  a  permanent  resident  alien;  or 
••(3)  an  alien  who  is  a  parolee,  asylee.  or 
refugee  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.". 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
—Page  619.  beginning  on  line  15.  strike  "In- 
cluding" and  all  that  follows  through  "lan- 
guage" on  line  16. 

—Page  620.  line  7.  strike  ";  and  "  and  insert  a 
period. 

—Page  620,  strike  lines  8  through  15. 
—Page  621,  strike  lines  7  through  12  (and  re- 
designate   subsequent    paragraphs    accord- 
ingly). 

—Page  622,  line  15.  insert  "or  "  after  the 
semicolon. 

—Page  622.  strike  lines  16  through  19  (and  re- 
designate any  subsequent  subparagraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

—Page  623.  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  "is. 
thereby.  "  and  all  that  follows  through  line  3 
and  insert  "is,  as  a  result,  in  need  of  addi- 
tional or  remedial  English  assistance.". 
—Page  623.  line  6.  after  'which  "  insert  "may. 
but  are  not  required,  to". 
—Page  628.  line  6.  strike  "(A)". 
—Page  628.  strike  lines  10  through  13. 
—Page  628.  line  16.  strike   'and  to  the  extent 
feasible". 

—Beginning  on  page  618.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  688.  line  10. 

By  Mr,  SKAGGS: 
—Page  430.  line  12.  after  "mediation  "  insert 
".  student  pledges  to  renounce  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, student  non-violence  awareness  days, 
student  outreach  efforts  against  violence,". 
—Page  431,  at  the  end  of  line  17,  add  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Local  educational  agen- 
cies may  use  funds  obtained  under  this  part 
to  pay  the  costs  of  programs  and  activities 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion that  are  carried  out  by  student  organi- 
zations.". 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER: 
—Page  852.  line  24,  strike    ",  to  the  extent 
possible,". 

—Page  852.  line  25.  after  ""selection  "  insert 
"'unless  the  local  education  agency  has  a 
compelling  reason  for  not  complying  with 
this  request." 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan: 
—Page  26.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph  (B)  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent provisions: 

"(B)  supports  the  family  unit  by  incor- 
porating into  instruction  given  to  children 
the  teaching  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ethical  principles— 

"(i)  Honesty:  To  be  truthful,  sincere,  forth- 
right, straightforward,  frank  and  candid;  to 
not  cheat,  steal,  lie,  deceive,  or  act  devi- 
ously. 

"(ii)  Integrity:  To  be  principled,  honorable, 
and  upright;  to  not  be  two-faced  or  unscru- 
pulous. 

•'(iii)  Promise-keeping:  To  be  worthy  of 
trust,  keep  promises,  fulfill  commitments, 
and  abide  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  an  agreement. 

•'(iv)  Loyalty:  To  be  faithful  and  loyal  to 
family,  friends,  employees,  clients,  and  coun- 
try. 

"(v)  Fairness:  To  be  fair  and  open-minded, 
willing  to  admit  error,  and,  if  appropriate, 
change  positions  and  beliefs;  to  demonstrate 
a  commitment  to  justice  and  the  equal  treat- 
ment of  individuals. 

•■(vi)  Caring  for  others:  To  be  caring,  kind, 
and  compassionate;  to  share;  to  be  giving 
and  of  service  to  others;  to  help  those  in 
need  and  avoid  harming  others. 

••(vii)  Respect  for  others:  To  demonstrate 
respect  for  other  people's  property,  human 
dignity,     and     privacy;     to     be    courteous. 
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prompt,  and  decent;  to  not  patronize,  embar- 
rass, or  demean. 

••(viii)  Responsible  citizenship:  To  obey  the 
laws  and.  if  a  law  is  unjust,  protest  it  and  try 
to  change  it  but  continue  to  obey. 

"(ix)  Pursuit  of  excellence:  To  pursue  ex- 
cellence in  all  matters  and  in  meeting  per- 
sonal responsibilities;  to  diligent,  reliable, 
industrious,  and  committed;  to  perform  all 
tasks  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  develop  and 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  competence,  and 
be  well  informed  and  well  prepared;  to  not  be 
content  with  mediocrity;  to  not  strive  to 
•win  at  any  cost'. 

'•(X)  Accountability:  To  be  accountable  and 
accept  responsibility  for  decisions,  for  the 
foreseeable  consequence  of  actions  and  inac- 
tions, and  for  setting  an  example  for  other.". 

By  Mr.  STEARNS: 
—In  Title  III— Amendments  to  Other  Acts. 
Part  A— Amendments  to  the  Individuals 
With  Disabilities  Education  Act.  page  840. 
after  line  25.  insert  new  Sec.  314— With  Re- 
spect to  Disciplinary  Proceedings  for  Posses- 
sion of  Deadly  Weapons: 

SECTION  1.  INAPPLICABIUTY  OF  REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING  CONTINUED  EDU- 
CATIONAL PLACEMENT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN WITH  DISABILmES  DURING 
DISCIPLINARY  PROCEEDINGS  FOR 
POSSESSION  OF  FIREARMS  OR 
OTHER  DEADLY  WEAPONS  OR  AS- 
SAULT WITH  DEADLY  WEAPONS. 

(a)  In  General— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
615(e)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1415(e)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "A"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  designated), 
by  striking  "During"  and  inserting  "Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  during", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  requirement  contained  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
a  child  with  a  disability  in  the  current  edu- 
cational placement  of  such  child  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  disciplinary  proceed- 
ing against  such  child  for  possession  of  a 
firearm  or  other  deadly  weapon  or  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  with  respect  to 
a  disciplinary  proceeding  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming: 
—On  Page  52.  line  11.  strike  "60  percent"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "50  per- 
cent". 

By  Mrs.  THURMAN: 
— Beginning  on  page  100.  strike  line  1  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  127.  line  21.  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Subpart  2 — Allocations 

"GRANTS  FOR  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS  AND  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

"SEC.  II21.  GRANTS  FOR  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR 

"(a)  RESERVATION  OF  FUNDS.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  for  payments  to  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  1002(a).  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  a  total  of  up  to  0.8 
percent  to  provide  assistance  to — 

"(1)  the  outlying  areas  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  need  for  such  assistance  according 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  payments  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Allotment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.— (1)  The  amount  allotted  for  pay- 


ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be. 
as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of— 

"(A)  Indian  children  on  reservations  served 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  In- 
dian children  operated  or  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

"(B)  out-of-State  Indian  children  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  special  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"(2)  From  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  make  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  of  Education  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  with  re- 
spect to  out-of-state  Indian  children  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  The  amount  of  such 
payment  may  not  exceed,  for  each  such 
child,  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  Is 
located;  or 

"(B)  48  percent  of  such  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 

"SEC,  1 122.  ALLOCA'nONS  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  General.— After  reserving  funds  under 
section  1121(a),  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  remaining  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1002(a)  to  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  50  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  basic  grants  in  accordance  with 
section  1123. 

"(2)  50  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  concentration  grants  in  accordance 
with  section  1124. 

"(b)  ADJUSTMENTS  WHERE  NECESSITATED  BY 

Appropriations.— (1)  If  the  sums  available 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  are 
insufficient  to  pay  the  full  amounts  that  all 
counties  in  States  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  sections  1123  and  1124  for  such  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  ratably  reduce  the  allo- 
cations to  such  counties,  subject  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  payments  under  sections  1123  and 
1124  for  such  fiscal  year,  allocations  that 
were  reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. 

"(c)  Hold-Harmless  Amounts.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b).  the  total  amount 
made  available  to  each  county  under  sec- 
tions 1123  and  1124  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  total  amount  such 
county  was  allocated  under  such  sections 
(or.  for  fiscal  year  1995.  their  predecessor  au- 
thorities) for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  State  Minimum.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  part,  from  the 
total  amount  available  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  sections  1123  and  1124.  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  at  least  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  such 
amount;  or 

"(2)  the  amount  it  was  allotted  under  such 
sections  (or.  for  fiscal  year  1995.  under  their 
predecessor  authorities)  for  the  previous 
year  increased  or  decreased,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  the  same  percentage  by  which  such 
total  amount  appropriated  for  those  sections 
increased  or  decreased  from  the  previous 
year. 

"(e)  Definition— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  sections  1123  through  1125,  the 
term  'State'  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 


"SEC.  1 123.  BASIC  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Eligibility  of  Counties.— A  county  in 
a  State  is  eligible'  for  a  basic  grant  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  the 
number  of  children  in  the  county  counted 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  is  at  least— 

"(1)  100;  or 

•■(2)  18  percent  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  through  17  in  the  county. 

"(b)  Grants  for  Counties,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.— d)  The 
amount  of  the  grant  that  a  county  in  a  State 
or  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(B)  40  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State,  except  that  such  per- 
centage shall  not  be  less  than  32  percent  nor 
more  than  48  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  for  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  is  eligible  under  this  section  shall  be 
equal  to — 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  (c)  for  Puerto  Rico,  multiplied  by 
the  product  of— 

"(B)(i)  the  percentage  that  the  average 
per-pupil  expenditure  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of 
the  lowest  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of 
any  of  the  50  States;  and 

"(ii)  32  percent  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Children  To  Be  Counted.— 

"(1)  Categories  of  children.— The  number 
of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  children  aged  five 
through  17  in  a  county— 

"(i)  from  families  below  the  poverty  level, 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)(A); 

"(ii)  from  families  above  the  poverty  level, 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  and 
(C);  and 

"(lii)  living  in  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children  (other  than  institutions 
operated  by  the  United  States  and  those 
with  children  counted  under  part  D  of  this 
title)  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 
with  public  funds,  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)(C);  less 

"(B)  two  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
children  aged  five  through  17  in  the  county. 

"(2)  Determination  of  number  of  chil- 
dren.—(A)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
trie  number  of  children  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  counties,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"(ii)  In  making  such  determinations,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compil- 
ing the  most  recent  decennial  census. 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  such 
children  from  families  receiving  an  annual 
income,  in  excess,  of  the  current  criteria  of 
poverty,  from  payments  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(ii)  In  making  such  determinations,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compil- 
ing the  most  recent  decennial  census,  for  a 
family  of  four,  in  such  form  as  those  criteria 
have  been  updated  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  (ii)  and  (iii)  on  the  basis  of— 
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"(1)  caseload  data  for  the  month  of  October 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  using,  in  the 
case  of  children  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii),  the  criteria  of  poverty  and  the 
form  of  such  criteria  that  were  determined 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  such  month 
of  October;  or 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not 
available  to  the  Secretary  by  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  is  made,  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  reliable  data  available  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  such  determination. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  children  who  are 
in  correctional  institutions  to  be  living  in 
institutions  for  delinquent  children. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  collect  and  transmit  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  children  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  and  the  number  of  foster 
children  described  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(iii)  to 
the  Secretary  by  January  1  of  each  year. 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Alloca- 
tions.—(1)  From  funds  remaining  after  the 
State  educational  agency  reserves  any  funds 
under  section  1601(c),  and  except  as  provided 
in  section  1125(d),  a  State  educational  agency 
shall  allocate  each  county  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  among  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  the  agencies  are  located  on  the 
baisis  of— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  children  aged  five 
through  17  in  the  local  educational  agency— 

"(i)  in  local  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children;  and 

"(ii)  from  low-income  families,  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2);  less 

"(B)  two  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
children  aged  five  through  17  in  the  local 
educational  agency. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families  in  local  educational  agencies — 

"(A)  based  on  the  best  data  available  on  a 
Statewide  basis;  and 

"(B)  using  the  same  measure  of  low  income 
throughout  the  State. 

"(3)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  funds  under  this  section  to  each 
local  educational  agency  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  local  educational  agency  compared 
to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  county. 

"SEC.  1124.  CONCENTRATION  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Eligibility  of  Counties— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  a  county 
in  a  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1123(c)(1)(A)  in  the  county  is  more 
than  6.500;  or 

"(2)  the  percentage  of  children  counted 
under  such  section  is  greater  than  18  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  children  aged  five 
through  17  in  the  county. 

"(b)  Gran-ts  for  Counties,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.— (D  The 
amount  of  the  grant  that  a  county  in  a  State 
or  that  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto 
Rico  is  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
section  1123(c)(1)(A).  minus  two  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  children  aged  five 
through  17  in  the  county;  and 

"(B)  the  per-pupil  amount  determined 
under  section  1123(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made  for 
that  county. 

"(c)  Local  Educational  Agency  alloca- 
tions.—(l)(A)   From   funds  remaining  after 


the  State  educational  agency  reserves  any 
funds  under  section  1601(c).  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection  and  in 
section  1125(d).  funds  allocated  to  counties 
under  this  section  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
State  educational  agency  only  to  those  local 
educational  agencies  whose  school  districts 
lie.  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  county 
and  that  are  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  meet  either  of  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  in  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Such  determinations  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  poverty  data  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  under  section 
1123(d).  If  the  State  educational  agency  does 
not  use  census  poverty  data  to  determine  eli- 
gibility, it  must  equate  the  poverty  measure 
it  uses  to  the  latest  available  census  data  in 
order  that  eligibility  is  not  affected  by  dif- 
ferences in  sources  of  poverty  data. 

"(C)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  funds  under  this  section  to  each 
local  educational  agency  that  is  eligible  to 
receive  those  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  section 
1123(d)  in  each  local  educational  agency  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
local  educational  agencies  that  are  eligible 
for  concentration  grants  in  the  county. 

"(2)(A)  In  counties  where  no  local  edu- 
cational agency  meets  either  of  the  criteria 
in  subsection  (a),  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  allocate  such  funds  among  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  such  coun- 
ties, in  whole  or  in  part,  based  on  their  re- 
spective concentrations  and  numbers  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  section  1123(d). 

"(B)  Only  local  educational  agencies  with 
concentrations  of  poverty  that  exceed  the 
countywide  average  percentage  of  children 
counted  under  section  1123(d)  or  the  county- 
wide  average  number  of  such  children  may 
receive  any  funds  on  the  basis  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  In  States  that  receive  the  minimum 
grant  under  section  1122(d).  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  allocate  such  funds 
among  the  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
State  either— 

"(A)  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  1125(d);  or 

"(B)  without  regard  to  the  counties  in 
which  such  local  educational  agencies  are  lo- 
cated, based  on  their  respective  concentra- 
tions and  numbers  of  children  counted  under 
section  1123(d).  except  that  only  those  local 
educational  agencies  with  concentrations  of 
children  counted  under  section  1123(d)  that 
exceed  the  Statewide  average  percentage  of 
such  children  or  the  Statewide  average  num- 
ber of  such  children  shall  receive  any  funds 
on  the  basis  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(4)  A  State  educational  agency  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  ten  percent  of  its  alloca- 
tion under  this  section  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies  that 
meet  either  of  the  criteria  in  subsection  (a), 
but  are  in  ineligible  counties. 

-SEC.  1125.  SPECLU.  ALLOCA^nON  PROCEDURES. 

"(a)  Hold-Harmless  Amounts.— The  total 
amount  made  available  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  under  sections  1123  and  1124 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  such  agency  re- 
ceived under  such  sections  (or.  for  fiscal  year 
1995,  under  their  predecessor  authorities)  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Allocations  for  Neglected  or  De- 
linquent Children.— (1)  If  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  determines  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  who  are  living  in  institu- 
tions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  as 


described  in  section  1123(c)(l)(A)(ii).  the 
State  educational  agency  shall,  if  it  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  receive  the  portion  of 
such  local  educational  agency's  allocation 
under  sections  1123  and  1124  that  is  attrib- 
utable to  such  children. 

"(2)  If  the  State  educational  agency  does 
not  assume  such  responsibility,  any  other 
State  or  local  public  agency  that  does  as- 
sume such  responsibility  shall  receive  that 
portion  of  the  local  educational  agency's  al- 
location. 

"(c)  Allocations  Among  Local  Edu- 
cational Agencies,— The  State  educational 
agency  may  allocate  the  amounts  of  grants 
under  sections  1123  and  1124  between  and 
among  the  affected  local  educational  agen- 
cies when— 

"(1)  two  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
serve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  geo- 
graphical area;  or 

"(2)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  children  who  reside 
in  the  school  district  of  another  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

"(d)  Allocations  Without  Regard  to 
Counties.— A  State  educational  agency  may 
allocate  funds  under  sections  1123  and  1124 
directly  to  eligible  local  educational  agen- 
cies without  regard  to  counties  if  the  State 
educational  agency  can  demonstrate  to  the 
Secretary's  satisfaction  that  doing  so  will 
result  in  a  reasonable  allocation  of  those 
funds. 

"(e)  Reallocation.— If  a  SUte  educational 
agency  determines  that  the  amount  of  a 
grant  a  local  educational  agency  would  re- 
ceive under  sections  1123  and  1124  is  more 
than  such  local  agency  will  use.  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  make  the  excess 
amount  available  to  other  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  that  need  additional 
funds  in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  State  educational  agency. 

"SEC.  1 126.  CARRYOVER  AND  WAIVERS. 

"(a)  Limitation  on  Carryover— Notwith- 
standing section  412  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  a  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  subpart  (but  not 
including  funds  received  through  any  re- 
allocation under  this  subpart)  may  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  such  agency  for 
one  additional  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Waiver.— A  State  educational  agency 
may.  once  every  three  years,  waive  the  per- 
centage limitation  in  subsection  (a)  if— 

"(1)  the  agency  determines  that  the  re- 
quest of  a  local  educational  agency  is  reason- 
able and  necessary;  or 

"(2)  supplemental  appropriations  for  this 
subpart  become  available. 

"(c)  Exclusion.— The  percentage  limita- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  local  educational  agency  that  receives 
less  than  S50.000  under  this  subpart  for  any 
fiscal  year.". 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
—Page  762.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 
"SEC.  9508.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUY  AMERICAN 
ACT. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless  the  en- 
tity agrees  that  in  expending  the  assistance 
the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  lOa-lOc.  popularly  known  as  the  "Buy 
American  Act"). 

"SEC.  9509.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS:  REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING  NOTICE. 

(a)  Purchase  of  American-Made  Equip- 
ment and  PRODUcrrs.- In   the   case   of  any 
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equipment  or  products  that  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  purchased  with  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving  such 
assistance  should,  in  expending  the  assist- 
ance, purchase  only  American-made  equip- 
ment and  products. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  Assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  to  each  recipient  of  the  assistance  a 
notice  describing  the  statement  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  Congress. 
"SEC.  9510.  PROHIBmON  OF  CONTRACTS. 

If  it  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
or  Federal  agency  that  any  person  inten- 
tionally affixed  a  label  bearing  a  "Made  in 
America"  inscription,  or  any  inscription 
with  the  same  meaning,  to  any  product  sold 
in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that  is  not 
made  in  the  United  States,  such  person  shall 
be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract made  with  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  pursuant  to  the  debarment,  sus- 
pension, and  ineligibility  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  9.400  through  9.409  of  title 
48.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
—Page  829.  after  line  11.  insert  the  following: 
SEC.  310.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  602  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following; 

"(28)  The  term  "blind  or  visually  impaired 
student"  means  an  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or  has 
a  limited  field  of  vision  so  that  the  widest  di- 
ameter of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees: 

"(2)  has  a  medically  indicated  expectation 
of  visual  deterioration:  or 

"(3)  has  a  medically  diagnosed  limitation 
in  visual  functioning  that  restricts  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  read  and  write  standard 
print  at  levels  expected  of  other  students  of 
comparable  ability  and  grade  level. 

"(29)  The  term  "Braille  Literacy  Plan" 
means  the  components  of  an  Individualized 
Education  Plan  {IEP»  for  a  child  who  is  blind 
or  visually  impaired  which,  through  braille 
instruction  and  use.  are  designed  to  enable 
the  child  to  communicate  effectively.  The 
plan  shall— 

"(1)  be  based  on  a  presumption  that  effec- 
tive communication  commensurate  with 
ability  and  grade  level  requires  that  a  child 
who  is  blind  or  visually  impaired  must  be 
given  an  assessment  for  braille  and  braille 
instruction  and  use  unless,  on  an  individual 
basis,  the  results  of  such  assessment  provide 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a  child's 
reading  and  writing  performance  is  not  af- 
fected by  a  visual  impairment: 

"(2)  describe  the  program  of  braille  in- 
struction designed  for  the  child,  including 
the  frequency  and  length  of  instructional 
sessions,  goals  to  be  achieved,  and  the  objec- 
tive measures  to  be  used  for  assessing 
progress:  and 

"(3)  describe  how  braille  will  be  imple- 
mented as  the  child's  primary  mode  for 
learning  through  integration  with  other 
classroom  activities.". 

—Page  837.  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC.  312.  STATE  PLANS. 

Section  613(a)(n)  of  the  IDEA  is  amended 
by  inserting  "  and  Braille  Literacy  Plans" 
after  "programs"  the  2d  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  313.  APPLICATION. 

Section  614(a)  of  the  IDEA  is  amended— 
(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively;  and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  local  educational  agency  or  intermediate 
educational  unit  will— 

"(A)  establish  or  revise,  whichever  is  ap- 
propriate, a  Braille  Literacy  Plan  which 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Individualized 
Education  Program  of  each  child  with  a  dis- 
ability who  is  blind  or  visually  impaired: 

"(B)  assure  that  braille  instruction  under 
each  such  plan  is  provided  by  personnel  who 
have  demonstratecl  competency  in  the  teach- 
ing of  braille  consistent  with  standards 
adopted  by  the  National  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the 
Library  of  Congress:  and 

"(C)  require  that  the  publisher  of  any  text- 
book or  other  educational  material  obtained 
with  funds  provided  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  shall 
furnish  along  with  the  ink-print  editions  at 
least  one  digital  text  version  of  such  text- 
book or  other  educational  material.". 
— Page  838  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  any  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC.  313.  GRANTS  FOR  PERSONNEL  TRAINING. 

Section  631(a)(1)  of  the  IDEA  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  "and 
post-doctoral  levels),  and"  and  inserting 
"and  post-doctoral  levels)."; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E):  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following: 

"(F)  training  of  special  education  person- 
nel and  other  personnel  in  braille  instruc- 
tional services  using  standards  consistent 
with  the  Competency  Test  for  Teachers  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.". 

By  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ: 
—Page  406.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

"PART  J— HATE  CRIME  PREVENTION 
"SEC.  3941.  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION. 

"The  Secretary  of  Education  may  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
community-based  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assistance  to  localities 
most  directly  affected  by  hate  crimes. 

"SEC.  3492.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  improve  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational efforts,  including— 

"(1)  development  of  education  and  training 
programs  designed  to  prevent  and  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  crimes  and  conflicts  moti- 
vated by  hate; 

"(2)  development  of  curricula  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  conflict  <Sr  dispute  resolu- 
tion skills  of  students,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators; 

"(3)  development  and  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  instructional  materials  to  meet 
the  needs  of,  or  otherwise  be  part  of,  hate 
crime  or  conflict  programs:  and 

"(4)  professional  training  and  development 
for  teachers  and  administrators  on  the 
causes,  effects,  and  resolutions  of  hate 
crimes  or  hate-based  conflicts. 

"(b)  I.N  General.— In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year,  a  local  educational  agency  or  a  local 
educational  agency  in  conjunction  with  a 
community-based  organization  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  of- 
fice may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Recjuirements.— Each  application 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

"(Da  request  for  funds  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  this  part: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  schools  and  com- 
munities to  be  served  i)y  the  grants:  and 

"(3)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  supplement, 
not  supplant.  non-Federal  funds. 


"(d)  Comprehensive  Plan.— Each  applica- 
tion shall  include  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
contains — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  hate  crime  or  con- 
flict problems  within  the  schools  or  the  com- 
munity targeted  for  assistance; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  program  to  be  de- 
veloped or  augmented  by  these  Federal  and 
matching  funds: 

"(3)  assurances  that  such  program  or  activ- 
ity shall  be  administered  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  applicant; 

"(4)  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
such  program:  and 

"(5)  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  pru- 
dent use.  proper  disbursement,  and  accurate 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  3943.  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS 
OF  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Ad.ministrative  Cost  Limitation.— 
The  Secretary  shall  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  available  under  this 
part  for  the  purposes  of  administration  and 
technical  assistance. 

"(b)  Renewal  of  Grants.— Grants  under 
this  part  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of 
$100,000  per  recipient  for  a  2-year  period. 

"(c)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  made  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  total_  costs  of  the  projects 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  "which  the  project  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  3944.  AWARD  OF  GRANTS. 

"(a)  Selection  of  Recipients.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  incidence  of  crimes 
and  conflicts  motivated  by  bias  in  the  tar- 
geted schools  and  communities  in  awarding 
grants  under  this  part. 

"(b)  GEOGRAPHIC  Distribution.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  achieve  an  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  grant  awards. 

"(c)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  make  available  information  re- 
garding successful  hate  crime  prevention 
programs,  including  programs  established  or 
e::panded  with  grants  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  3945.  REPORTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  every  2  years  which  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  regarding  grants 
and  awards,  activities  of  grant  recipients  and 
an  evaluation  of  programs  established  under 
this  part. 
"SEC.  3946.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'hate  crime'  means  a  crime 
as  defined  by  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act 
of  1990; 

"(2)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school; 

"(3)  the  term  community-based  organiza- 
tion' means  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  is  representative  of  a  community  or 
significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  educational  or  related  serv- 
ices to  individuals  in  the  community. 

"SEC.     3947.     AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part.  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999. 

By  Mr.  WHEAT: 
—Page  406,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 


"PART  J— PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 


"SEC.  3941.  SHOR"^  TITLE. 

•'This  part  m%  be  cited  as  the  'Parents  as 
Teachers:  the  Family  Involvement  in  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1994  . 

"SEC.  3942.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds— 

"(1)  increased  parental  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  long-term  gains  for  youngsters; 

"(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appro- 
priate role  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
play  in  education: 

"(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents 
as  teachers  program  in  Missouri  are  found  to 
have    increased    cognitive    or    intellectual ;» 
skills,    language    ability,    social    skills   and 
other  predictors  of  school  success: 

"(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begin 
at  age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already 
be  necessary:  and 

"(5)  many  children  receive  no  health 
screening  between  birth  and  the  time  they 
enter  school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  op- 
portunity of  having  developmental  delays 
detected  early. 

"SEC.  3943.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage 
States  to  develop  and  expand  parent  and 
early  childhood  education  programs  in  an  ef- 
fort to — 

"(1)  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  in  child-rearing  activities,  such 
as  teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  chil- 
dren: 

"(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools:  and 

"(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

"SEC.  3944.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'developmental  screening' 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develoj)- 
ment  and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development: 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  family'  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age.  or  any  parent  ex- 
pecting a  child: 

"(3)  the  term  'lead  agency'  means  the  of- 
fice or  agency  in  a  State  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  administer  the  parents  as  teach- 
ers program  authorized  by  this  part; 

"(4)  the  term  "parent  education'  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  improve  learning  in  the  home: 

"(5)  the  term  'parent  educator'  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 
group  meetings,  home  visits  and  devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families,  and 
is  trained  by  the  Parents  As  Teachers  Na- 
tional Center  established  under  section  3948: 
and 

"(6)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"SEC.  3945.  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHED. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  establishing,  expanding,  and  oper- 
ating parents  as  teachers  programs. 

"(2)  In  awarding  grants  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  applicants  whose  programs  pri- 
marily serve  hard-to-serve  populations,  in- 
cluding— 


"(A)  teenaged  parents. 

"(B)  illiterate  parents. 

"(C)  economically  disadvantaged  parents, 

"(D)  offenders  and  their  families. 

"(E)  unemployed  parents. 

"(F)  learning  disabled  parents,  and 

"(G)  non-English  speaking  parents. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  size  of  the  population 
to  be  served,  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  served, 
and  the  financial  resources  of  such  popu- 
lation and  area. 

••(b)  Special  Rule.— Any  State  operating  a 
parents  as  teachers  program  which  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Parents  As  Teachers  National 
Center  located  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part. 

"SEC.  3946.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  Each  State  receiving 
a  grant  under  section  3945(a)  shall  conduct  a 
parents  as  teachers  program  which— 

"(A)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmental screening  of  children;  and 

••(B)  designates  a  lead  State  agency  which 
shall— 

••(i)  hire  parent  educators  who  have  had  su- 
pervised experience  in  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  children; 

"(ii)  establish  the  number  of  group  meet- 
ings and  home  visits  required  to  be  provided 
each  year  for  each  participating  family,  with 
a  minimum  of  4  group  meetings  and  8  home 
visits  for  each  participating  family; 

••(iii)  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
periodic  screening  of  participating  children's 
educational,  hearing  and  visual  develoj)- 
ment,  using  the  Denver  Developmental  Test, 
Zimmerman  Preschool  Language  Scale,  or 
other  approved  screening  instruments:  and 

••(iv)  develop  recruitment  and  retention 
programs  for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

••(2)  Grants  awarded  section  3945(a)  shall 
only  be  used  for  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams which  serve  families  during  the  period 
of  time  beginning  with  the  last  3  months  of 
a  mother's  pregnancy  and  ending  when  a 
child  attains  the  age  of  3. 

"SEC.   3947.    PARENTS   AS   TEACHERS   NATIONAL 
CENTER. 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Parents 
As  Teachers  National  Center  to  disseminate 
information  to.  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to.  States  establishing 
and  operating  parents  as  teachers  programs. 

"SEC.  3948.  EVALUA-nONS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  State  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams within  4  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part. 

"SEC.  3949.  APPLICATION. 

•Each  State  desiring  a  grant  under  section 
3945(a)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  Each  such 
application  shall  describe  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

"SEC.  3950.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

••(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  State  having  an  application  approved 
under  section  3949  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— (D  The  Federal 
share— 

"(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  part  shall  be  100 
percent; 

••(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

••(^)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent; 

••(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50 
percent;  and 

"(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  25  percent. 
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"(2)  The  non-Federal  share  of  p^ments 
under  this  part  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  planned  equip- 
ment or  services. 

"SEC.     3951.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995. 
1996.  1997.  1998.  and  1998  to  carry  out  this 
part.". 

By  Ms.  WOOLSEY: 
—Title  9.  p.  743.  sec.  9206: 

On  line  21  change  ""Availability  of 
Unneeded  program  funds  "  to  "Availability  of 
Flexible  program  funds  " 

On  line  22  (a)  change  ""unneeded"  to  ""flexi- 
ble ". 

Add  the  rest  of  section  9206  as  it  presently 
appears  in  the  bill. 

—Title  10.  pg.  763.  line  9  add    "and  youth" 
after  the  word  children. 

On  line  24  add  "and  youth"  after  tbi  word 
children. 

Page  764:  on  line  3  add  "youth"  after  the 
word  children. 

Page  765: 

On  line  18  change  "the  development  of  a 
plan"  to  ""planning" 

on  line  19  delete  ""a  plan  for  the" 

on  line  19  change  ""implementation  of'  to 
"implementing" 

on  line  22  delete  "development  of  the" 
—To  Title  IX.  on  p.  763.  add  a  new  Part  G 

Beginning  on  line  4  add  "Part  G — Sense  of 
the  Congress  to  Increase  the  Total  Share  of 
Federal  Spending  on  Education 

""The  Congress  finds  that— 

""(1)  in  order  to  increase  our  Nation's 
standard  of  living  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  good  jobs,  the  United  States  must  in- 
crease its  productivity  and  abilit.v  to  com- 
pete in  the  internatianal  marketplace  by  im- 
proving the  educational  level  of  our 
workforce; 

""(2)  although  efforts  are  being  made  to  es- 
tablish hi?her  educational  standards  and 
goals,  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of  re- 
sources to  meet  such  standards  and  goals; 

'"(3)  States  and  local  communities  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  even 
higher  educational  standards  and  goals,  and 
States  will  not  be  able  to  fund  needed 
changes  without  Federal  help  to  reach  such 
standards  and  goals; 

""(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished many  education  programs  but  failed 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams, for  example  one  such  program  pro- 
vides education  to  our  Nation's  disabled  stu- 
dents and  was  established  with  a  promise  of 
40  percent  Federal  funding  but  currently  re- 
ceives only  8  percent  Federal  funding: 

""(5)  the  annual  shortfall  in  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  is  approximately  half  of  the 
promised  funding; 

"'(6)  many  needed  education  improvements 
will  not  need  Federal  funds,  however,  other 
suggested  changes  such  as  lengthened  school 
years,  better  pay.  after-school  activities, 
mentoring  for  students  at  risk,  programs  for 
gifted  students,  and  replacing  substandard 
buildings  will  require  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance: and 

"'(7)  the  Federal  contribution  to  education 
is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  and  in  order  to  make  education  a  na- 
tional priority,  the  total  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral education  funding  should  be  increased 
by  1  percent  each  year  over  the  next  8  years 
to  reach  10  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budg- 
et. 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
total  share  of  the  Federal  spending  on  edu- 
cation should  increase  by  at  leaist  1  percent 
each  year  until  such  share  reaches  10  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  1995  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  16,  1994  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  President's  1995  Budget 

Last  week  President  Clinton  submitted  to 
Congress  his  1995  budget.  It  makes  only  fair- 
ly modest  shifts  In  priorities,  and  includes 
no  bold  innovation.  It  reflects  the  con- 
straints of  two  big  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ments in  recent  years,  and  combines  spend- 
ing cuts  in  many  programs  and  elimination 
of  others,  with  modest  new  initiatives  to 
promote  technology  and  education,  and  to 
fight  crime. 

MAJOR  THEMES 

President  Clinton  proposes  spending  $1.52 
trillion  in  1995.  up  from  $1.48  trillion  this 
year.  As  in  past  years,  the  biggest  spending 
increases  are  for  Social  Security  (up  $17  bil- 
lion). Medicare  and  Medicaid  (up  $22  billion), 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt  (up  $10  bil- 
lion). Spending  on  these  three  areas  now 
comprises  51%  of  total  federal  spending,  and 
without  the  increases  in  these  three  areas, 
overall  federal  spending  would  actually  drop 
next  year. 

The  other  major  category  of  federal  spend- 
ing, national  defense,  would  decline  by  $9  bil- 
lion under  the  Clinton  plan.  Some  17%  of 
total  federal  spending  goes  to  defense. 

Everything  else  the  federal  government 
does  makes  up  the  remaining  32%  of  total 
federal  spending.  Under  the  Clinton  budget, 
spending  in  this  category  would  basically  re- 
main unchanged  from  the  1994  level.  The 
President  would,  however,  shift  around  some 
spending.  He  would  eliminate  115  programs, 
cut  spending  for  more  than  200  others,  and 
reduce  the  federal  workforce  in  order  to  in- 
crease spending  for  his  investment  agenda. 
Savings  from  energy  programs,  foreign  aid, 
and  farm  programs,  for  example,  would  be 
used  to  fund  science  and  technology,  infra- 
structure, education,  job  training,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  anti-crime  efforts. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  $1.35  tril- 
lion in  revenues,  up  from  $1.25  trillion  this 
year.  Most  of  the  increased  revenue  results 
from  the  strengthening  economy. 

The  President  estimates  that  the  1995  defi- 
cit will  be  $176  billion,  down  from  $255  billion 
in  1993  and  an  expected  $235  billion  this  year, 
the  deficit  would  be  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1985. 

The  modest  economic  assumptions  under- 
lying the  budget  seem  in  line  with  private 
forecasts.  The  budget  assumes  3.0%  economic 
growth  in  1994  declining  to  2.7%  next  year, 
inflation  rising  from  3.0%  to  3.2%,  and  unem- 
ployment dropping  from  6.4%  to  6.0%. 

The  budget  reflects  the  major  Clinton 
themes — cutting  the  deficit  and  increasing 
investment  on  programs  intended  to  boost 
U.S.  productivity.  The  budget  leaves  out  sev- 
eral important  items,  including  the  cost  of 


welfare  reform  and  implementation  of  the 
worldwide  trade  agreement. 

MAJOR  BUDGET  ISSUES  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

It  is  my  sense  that  Congress  will  generally 
be  comfortable  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
Clinton  budget.  Yet  several  major  budget 
questions  will  have  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress this  year. 

How  much  to  provide  for  new  investment? 
The  Clinton  emphasis  on  shifting  a  greater 
share  of  federal  spending  to  productivity-en- 
hancing investment  and  away  from  consump- 
tion is  a  good  one.  Greater  investments  in 
public  infrastructure,  education  and  train- 
ing, science  and  technology,  and  programs 
for  children  are  central  to  a  growing  econ- 
omy that  produces  good  jobs  and  is  inter- 
nationally competitive.  Yet,  since  1980  the 
share  of  total  federal  spending  going  to  non- 
defense  investment  has  decreased  sharply 
from  16%  to  9%. 

The  President's  investment  agenda  halts 
that  decline  and  increases  it  slightly.  Yet 
funding  these  investments  will  not  be  ea$y. 
Tight  caps  on  discretionary  spending  will 
make  these  investments  difficult  without 
offsetting  cuts  in  other  programs.  And>  some 
of  the  cuts  the  President  has  proposed,  such 
as  cuts  in  mass  transit  operating  subsidies 
and  in  low-income  energy  assistance,  will 
have  difficulty  getting  through  Congress. 

How  much  to  reduce  the  deficit?  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  gave  top  priority  last  year 
to  reducing  the  deficit,  and  that  has  clearly 
paid  dividends.  The  lower  deficit  has  helped 
bring  down  long-term  interest  rates  and 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  principal  mes- 
sage of  the  President's  budget  is  that  the 
deficit  is  coming  down.  The  1995  deficit 
would  be  2.5%  of  Gross  Domestic  Productr— 
down  from  4.9%  in  1992  and  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  GDP  since  1979. 

Deficit  reduction  will  be  a  major  concern 
of  Congress  again  this  year.  The  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  scheduled  for  a  Senate 
vote  later  this  month,  and  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  consider  additional  spending  cuts 
totalling  $35  billion  or  more  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Although  major  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  deficit,  more  can  be  done.  We  need  to  cut 
deeply  into  programs  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  look  not  just  at  spend- 
ing subsidies  but  also  tax  subsidies,  such  as 
tax  breaks  for  companies  to  build  plants 
overseas.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  cuts  proceed  at  a  reasonable 
pace  and  do  not  stall  the  current  economic 
recovery  or  preclude  productivity-enhancing 
investments  central  to  the  long-term  health 
of  the  economy.  Any  sustained  attack  on  the 
deficit  must  include  a  healthy  economy  that 
ensures  a  strong  stream  of  federal  revenues. 

What  to  do  about  health  care?  Most  of  the 
changes  from  health  care  reform  under  con- 
sideration would  kick  in  after  1995.  Yet  the 
key  to  reducing  the  budget  deficit  in  future 
years  is  getting  federal  health  care  spending 
under  control.  For  example,  federal  Medicare 
costs  were  $57  billion  ten  years  ago,  now 
stand  at  $143  billion,  and,  without  program 
changes,  will  rise  to  $435  billion  in  another 
ten  years. 

Reining  in  federal  health  care  costs  must 
be  a  central  component  of  the  health  care  re- 


form debate.  We  need  a  package  that  meets 
unmet  needs  and  increases  the  health  secu- 
rity of  Americans,  but  also  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  helps  bring  down  health  care  out- 
lays. Otherwise,  all  the  recent  progress  we 
have  made  on  the  deficit  will  be  wiped  out. 
conclusion: 
The  Presidents  budget  is  the  most  impor- 
tant document  of  the  federal  government, 
but  it  does  not  get  the  public  attention  it 
should  and  once  did.  The  budget  reflects  hun- 
dreds of  tough  decisions,  assures  a  conten- 
tious debate,  and  puts  some  real  limitation 
on  federal  spending.  Over  the  past  several 
years.  Congress  typically  has  changed  a 
President's  budget  proposal  by  less  than  1% 
of  total  spending,  though  it  has  rearranged 
some  priorities.  In  this  sense,  the  President 
is  still  the  chief  budgetmaker,  setting  the 
agenda  which  Congress  Ij^gely  follows. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NARCISA  RUIZ 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Narcisa  Ruiz,  a  dedicated  community 
worker  who  serves  the  needs  of  elderly  His- 
panic residents  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  Narcisa  ifiihe 
executive  director  of  the  Diana  H.  Jones  Sen- 
ior Center  which  operates  in  Williamsburg, 
Greenpoint,  Bushwick  and  surrounding  areas 
in  Brooklyn.  She  is  an  advocate  for  programs 
that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  elderly 
citizens. 

Narcisa  has  served  as  the  director  of  the 
Hispanic  Outreach  Program  for  the  elderly  for 
the  past  8  years,  a  program  geared  specifi- 
cally toward  servicing  the  needs  of  Spanish 
speaking  elderly. 

Narcisa,  as  the  past  director  of  the  New 
York  State  legalization  impact  assistance  grant 
in  Williamsburg/Bushwick,  assisted  thousands 
of  immigrants  to  prepare  for  the  second  stage 
of  the  immigration  process  to  become  a  legal 
permanent  resident.  Clearly,  she  has  provided 
critical  services  to  a  constituency  that  vitally 
needs  her  expertise. 

Her  efforts  have  assisted  in  addressing  the 
often  unmet  needs  of  Hispanic  elderly.  It  is  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Narcisa  Ruiz  on  behalf  of  Brooklyn's 
seniors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  GRASSO 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
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Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is 
Thomas  Grasso  of  Troop  10  in  Westerly,  Rl, 
and  he  is  honored  this  week  for  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boys  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle 
Scout  Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all 
Boy  Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy 
Scout  must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of 
leadership,  service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He 
must  earn  21  merit  badges,  1 1  of  which  are 
required  from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the 
community,  citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizen- 
ship in  the  world,  safety,  environmental 
science,  and  first  aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
This  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Thomas  re- 
paired and  reshingled  storage  sheds  at  the 
Frank  A.  Olean  Regional  Center  in  Westerly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Thomas 
Grasso.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Thomas  Grasso 
will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing 
will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


AUTHORIZING  CONVEYANCE  OF 
U.S.S.  "SPHINX" 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiPies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1994 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  the  U.S.S.  Sphinx  to  the  Rio  Grande  Mili- 
tary Museum  in  Port  Isabel,  TX  for  use  as  an 
all  wars  service  museum. 

The  U.S.S.  Sphinx  is  an  amphibious  vessel 
that  first  saw  action  during  World  War  II.  In  all, 
the  Sphinx  has  received  nine  battle  stars  and 
has  served  in  three  wars.  It  is  now  the  last  of 
its  kind  and  deserves  preservation.  This  ves- 
sel was  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
whore  it  has  been  set  aside  for  potential  dona- 
tion to  a  State  for  use  as  an  artificial  reef.  My 
bill  would  instead  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  convey  the  vessel  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Military  Museum  for  use  as  a  museum 
and  tourist  attraction  to  be  located  in  the  Port 
Isabel-South  Padre  Island  area. 

The  cost  of  this  conveyance  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  museum  and  the  legislation  specifi- 
cally states  that  the  movement  and  transfer  of 
the  vessel  will  be  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
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Govemment.  Furthermore,  the  bill  stipulates 
that  the  museum,  an  established  not-for-profit 
corporation,  shall  demonstrate  sufficient  finan- 
cial resources  prior  to  conveyance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  and  value  of  this 
transfer  and  of  the  creation  of  this  museum 
are  numerous.  The  vessel  will  serve  as  a 
physical  monument  to  the  numerous  individ- 
uals who  served  on  the  U.S.S.  Sphinx  and 
similar  vessels  in  defense  of  our  Nation.  Its  lo- 
cation will  allow  it  to  serve  not  only  as  a  thriv- 
ing tourist  attraction  for  the  numerous  visitors 
that  come  to  South  Padre  Island  each  year, 
but  also  as  a  reunion  location  for  a  number  of 
military  veterans  groups  from  throughout  the 
country  that  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  the  project.  In  addition,  the  vessel  and  its 
equipment  on  board  will  be  available  for  emer- 
gency readiness  in  case  a  natural  disaster 
such  as  a  hurricane  strikes  the  area.  Finally, 
museum  officials  Intend  to  use  the  vessel  as 
the  vehicle  for  a  youth  vocational  training  pro- 
gram that  will  engage  young  people  from  the 
community  in  research  and  restoration 
projects  aboard  ship  and  in  the  construction 
and  exhibition  of  the  museum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  allow  the  U.S.S. 
Sphinx  to  serve  one  last  important  mission:  To 
preserve  for  future  generations  the  valiant  ef- 
forts and  deeds  of  the  U.S.S.  Sphinx  and  its 
crew  and  to  actively  engage  the  youth  of  the 
area  in  this  process.  This  no-cost-to-the-Gov- 
ernment  transfer  will  provide  a  fitting  end  to 
the  U.S.S.  Sphinx'  honorable  service  record 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Thank  you. 


THE  LEGACY  AND  FUTURE  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRODUCTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary    9,      1994,     into     the     CONGRESSIONAL 

Record: 

The  Legacy  and  Future  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Production 

During  the  cold  war  the  United  States 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  produc- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  The  end  of  that  era  is 
bringing  dramatic  changes  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons production,  t.  rms  control  agreements 
and  independent  national  security  decisions 
under  both  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administra- 
tions have  begun  substantial  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenal.  With  the  nuclear  threat 
from  abroad  sharply  diminished,  the  U.S. 
plans  to  dismantle  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads this  decade  and  is  closing  several  pro- 
duction facilities  as  the  stockpile  of  weapons 
shrinks.  Combined  with  similar  efforts  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  this  will  make  the 
world  a  safer  place.  Unfortunately,  nearly 
five  decades  of  production  have  left  a  dan- 
gerous, vast,  and  expensive  environmental 
legacy,  in  the  form  of  nuclear  waste.  Con- 
sequently, we  will  be  paying  the  costs  of  nu- 
clear weapons  production  for  years  to  come. 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Complex:  The  nu- 
clear weapons  production  complex,  which  is 
run  by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE), 
consists  of  17  major  facilities  for  the  design, 
construction,   and   testing   of  nuclear   war- 
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heads,  and  production  of  naval  reactor  fuel. 
Major  installations  Include  the  Hanford  res- 
ervation near  Richland.  WA.  and  the  Pantex 
plant  near  Amarillo.  TTC.  which  are  run  by 
contracted  private  coiTxjrations.  Another  is 
the  Femald  facility  in  Ohio,  just  across  the 
border  from  Indiana's  9th  District.  These  fa- 
cilities encompass  about  4,000  square  miles 
in  13  states. 

As  part  of  the  reductions  In  military  forces 
and  spending,  the  nuclear  weapons  complex 
is  shrinking  and  changing.  Warhead  produc- 
tion has  ceased.  Several  facilities  are  par- 
tially closed  and  others,  such  as  Femald.  are 
shutting  down  completely.  The  work  being 
done  at  several  of  the  remaining  facilities  is 
now  largely  weapons  disassembly.  The  other 
shift  is  from  the  production  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials to  the  environmental  cleanup  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  wastes. 

Although  the  exact  number  is  classified, 
the  United  States  currently  has  roughly 
20.000  nuclear  weapons.  The  number  has  been 
dropping  as  defense  planning  and  arms  con- 
trol treaties  have  reduced  substantially  the 
number  of  necessary  warheads.  In  1993  the 
DOE  was  scheduled  to  dismantle  about  1.400  . 
weapons,  but  plans  for  the  eventual  size  of 
the  stockpile  are  not  public  information. 

While  warhead  assembly  has  been  stopped, 
future  needs  are  an  open  question.  Billions  of 
dollars  could  be  spent  to  modernize  produc- 
tion facilities  and  construct  new  ones.  Some 
plants  are  no  longer  needed  and  will  remain 
closed:  others  might  be  required  to  maintain 
limited  production  of  some  nuclear  mate- 
rials. Stockpiles  of  Plutonium,  including 
that  from  warhead  disassembly,  eliminate 
the  need  for  further  production.  However, 
tritium,  another  key  ingredient  in  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  has  a  relatively  short  life 
span.  Nevertheless,  a  1991  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  study  found  that  if  the  stockpile 
were  reduced  to  a  few  thousand  warheads, 
the  current  supply  of  tritium  would  last  for 
several  decades.  A  new  facility  for  tritium 
would  be  very  expensive  for  what  looks  like 
a  very  limited  need. 

The  Environmental  Legacy:  The  scale  of 
environmental  contamination  at  these  facili- 
ties is  staggering:  80  million  gallons  of  high- 
level  waste,  and  millions  of  cubic  meters  of 
lower  level  wastes,  are  stored  or  disposed  of 
at  several  of  the  facilities.  Vast  quantities  of 
nonradioactive  waste  add  to  the  problem. 
The  DOE  estimates  that  3.700  sites  through- 
out the  nuclear  weapons  production  complex 
have  been  contaminated  by  radioactive 
waste  and  other  hazardous  materials,  which 
in  several  locations  are  escaping  into  the  en- 
vironment. These  facilities  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  long  term  storage  of  waste;  in 
most  cases  the  waste  must  be  removed  and 
prepared  for  permanent  storaige.  The  main 
thi^at  posed  by  the  disposed  waste  and  dete- 
riorating temporary  storage  facilities  is  to 
water  sources,  particularly  ground  water. 

We  are  faced  with  two  formidable  environ- 
mental problems:  the  clean-up  of  radioactive 
and  other  hsizardous  waste  at  the  production 
facilities  and  the  longterm  isolation  and 
storage  of  various  types  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials. Neither  problem  is  simply  one  of  time 
and  money.  Most  of  the  several  billion  dol- 
lars spent  on  DOE  environmental  restoration 
has  been  exclusively  for  research  into  how  to 
clean  up  and  store  various  types  of  waste; 
very  little  storage  or  cleanup  has  actually 
occurred.  The  DOE  now  spends  about  one 
third  of  its  total  budget  on  environmental 
restoration.  Even  such  a  large  sum  is  a  small  .  . 
down  payment  on  the  eventual  total  cost  of  « 
cleaning  up  all  the  nuclear  weapons  facilities 
in  the  country.  Projected  cleanup  costs  over 
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the  next  30  years  range  from  $100  to  J300  bil- 
lion. 

The  long-term  isolation  and  storage  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  and  waste  is  the  second 
major  problem.  Plutonium,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  materials  ever  produced,  may  be 
the  hardest  thing  on  earth  to  dispose  of.  It 
reaches  background  levels  of  radioactivity  in 
240.000  years.  Despite  years  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  work  on  a  solution,  the  best  means 
for  the  disposal  of  highly  radic  ictive  waste 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Current  plans 
center  on  vitrification  (the  transformation 
of  the  waste  into  a  glass-like  solid)  and  un- 
derground storage  in  the  Yucca  Mountain  fa- 
cility in  Nevada.  Work  is  proceeding  amid 
concerns  that  even  such  elaborate  measures 
cannot  guarantee  safe  isolation  for  the  thou- 
sands of  years  necessary.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
cycle both  highly-enriched  uranium  and  Plu- 
tonium for  use  in  commercial  electricity 
production,  but  some  of  the  technology  is 
untested,  and  nuclear  power  remains  quite 
controversial  in  this  country.  Furthermore, 
the  commercial  recycling  of  weapons-grrade 
materials,  both  here  and  especially  in  Rus- 
sia, raises  the  specter  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion should  even  small  quantities  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands. 

Conclusion:  During  the  cold  war.  national 
security  priorities  prevailed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  other  concerns  frequently  were  ne- 
glected. We  were  reminded  of  this  recently 
with  the  disclosures  about  human  radiation 
exi)eriments.  The  veil  of  secrecy  that  shroud- 
ed the  nuclear  weapons  production  complex 
obscured  vast  environmental  problems,  the 
full  extent  of  which  is  still  being  discovered. 
While  national  security  remains  a  para- 
mount concern,  other  matters  demand  our 
attention,  including  the  environment.  We 
must  confront  this  nuclear  legacy  and  deal 
with  its  consequences.  Most  pressing  is  the 
need  for  a  solution  to  the  long  term  storage 
or  dis|K>sal  of  radioactive  waste.  We  have  to 
accelerate  efforts  to  find  a  safe,  permanent 
method  of  disposal,  including  a  nuclear 
waste  repository.  And  while  we  clean  up  the 
mess  we  must  ensure  that  any  future  produc- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  and  does  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  the  past. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

professional  dedication.  There  is  no  Houbt  that 
she  is  destined  for  even  greater  successes  in 
life.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  her  to  my 
colleagues. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEANETTE  RAMSEUR 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Jeanette  Ramseur  for  her  dedication  to 
excellence  and  public  service.  Jeanette  per- 
sonifies the  pursuit  and  the  realization  of  aca- 
demic excellence.  She  received  her  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan,  her  mas- 
ter's from  Boston  University,  and  her  bach- 
elor's from  Hofstra  University.  She  presently 
works  for  the  Civil  Court,  city  of  New  York, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Bar. 

In  her  current  capacity,  Jeanette  assists 
housing  court  judges  in  scheduling  their  cal- 
endars. She  also  assists  in  landlord-tenant 
mediation,  nonpayment,  and  holdover  cases. 
She  has  worked  in  a  number  of  other  capac- 
ities such  as  an  attorney,  a  psychotherapist,  a 
law  assistant,  and  an  adoption  worker.  The  di- 
versity of  her  work  experiences  is  a  tribute  to 
her  numerous  talents. 

Jeanette  emtxxJies  the  attributes  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  community  service,  and 


CONGRESS"  ROLE  IN  SHAPING  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday, 
February  17,  I  held  a  town  meeting  in  Rose- 
land,  NJ,  that  demonstrates  that  the  people  in 
my  district — and,  I  imagine,  people  around 
America — are  deeply  concerned  abut  their  fu- 
ture and  about  Congress'  role  in  shaping  that 
future. 

In  a  room  designed  to  hold  100,  so  many 
people  were  squeezed  in  that  we  had  to  run 
the  air-conditioning — despite  the  fact  that  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  snow  was  on  the  ground 
outside. 

Those  who  were  unable  to  find  space  inside 
the  meeting  room — and  there  were  at  least 
50 — stood  in  the  hall,  listening  and  writing 
down  questions  and  comments  that  were 
passed  inside  to  be  read  to  those  gathered. 

In  my  10  years  in  Congress,  I  cannot  re- 
member a  larger  or  more  interested  group  of 
citizens  at  a  town  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  so  many  people 
braved  the  cold  and  ice  on  a  weekday  night 
because  they  are  vitally  interested  in  what 
Government  is  going  to  do  in  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  our  country  is  facing. 

However,  the  common  theme  that  ran 
through  the  meeting,  and  through  the  written 
comments  of  those  who  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  speak,  was  not  "how  will  govern- 
ment solve  my  problems,"  but  rather,  "what 
will  government  do  to  help  me  solve  my  prob- 
lems." 

In  addressing  health  care,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle support  expressed  for  the  President's  effort 
to  turn  over  to  the  Federal  GovernmenVour 
health  care  system. 

People  identified  problems  that  Government 
could  help  people  solve,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
pectation— indeed  there  was  strong  opposition 
to  the  idea — that  expanding  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment's control  over  this  part  of  our  lives 
would  solve  the  problems  in  our  health  care 
system. 

Regarding  crime,  people  expressed  concern 
that  Congress"  efforts  to  reduce  crime  would 
instead  restrict  tfie  rights  of  law  abiding  citi- 
zens. There  was  support,  not  only  for  harsher 
punishment  for  criminals,  but  for  making  cer- 
tain that  our  judicial  system  does  not  give 
more  weight  to  the  rights  of  criminals  than  to 
those  of  the  victims  and  the  rest  of  society. 

People  are  also  concerned  about  Federal 
spending  and  Congress'  inability  to  bring  the 
deficit  under  control.  One  small  business 
owner  in  the  audience  told  me  that  he  wished 
Congress  would  approach  its  budgetary  prob- 
lems the  way  he  would,  by  finding  things  to 
cut  before  raising  taxes. 

All  of  these  issues  impact  our  future.  What 
will  the  future  of  our  health  care  system  be? 
Will  it  continue  to  provide  the  best  quality 
health  care  available  anywhere  in  the  worid? 
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What  will  the  future  of  our  communities  be 
like?  Will  we  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  with- 
out fear?  Will  our  children  feel  safe  in  school? 

What  will  the  future  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  be  like?  Will  they  find  them- 
selves so  ovenwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment debt  that  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  will  be  even  further 
eroded? 

Many  other  issues  were  raised — too  many 
to  enumerate  here — but  what  they  all  had  in 
common  was  their  concern  with  the  future  of 
our  families,  communities.  State,  and  Nation. 

Actions  Congress  takes  in  the  coming 
months  will  help  determine  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  important  questions.  I  believe 
that  each  of  the  answers  we  attempt  to  pro- 
vide should  keep  one  fundamental  thought  in 
mind:  "Will  the  action  we  take  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  solve  problems  and  plan  for  a 
better  future  or  will  they  make  it  easier  for 
government  to  control  the  shape  of  our  fu- 
ture?" 

If  we  can  keep  this  basic  question  in  mind, 
I  believe  that  we  can  help  our  constituents 
face  the  future  with  the  optimism,  spirit,  and 
determination  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
Americans  down  through  the  generations. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


wife,  Grace,  and  to  his  three  children.  The  Philadelphia  community.  I  join  with  the  Phila- 
Town  of  Queensbury  has  lost  an  outstanding  delphia  community  in  congratulating  the  Trib- 
public  servant,  and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend,     une  on  its  110  years  of  history. 


RICHARD  ROBERTS  WAS  OUT- 
STANDING PUBLIC  SERVANT  IN 
QUEENSBURY.  NY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  fin- 
est public  servants  I  have  ever  known,  Rich- 
ard Roberts  of  Queensbury,  NY,  died  recently, 
leaving  a  void  that  can  never  be  filled. 

When  I  moved  into  the  Glens  Falls  area 
Richard  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  people  I 
met.  And  when  I  became  supervisor  of  the 
Town  of  Queensbury,  I  asked  him  to  serve  on 
the  planning  board.  He  had  a  quality  that's  so 
important  for  a  board  like  that,  and  that's  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  other  people.  He 
looked  out  for  the  best  long-term  interests  of 
Queensbury,  but  he  treated  people  fairiy. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  the  planning  board 
from  1978  to  1990,  and  lead  the  Town  of 
Queensbury  through  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented growth  and  development. 

But  the  planning  board  wasn't  Richard  Rob- 
erts only  contribution  to  the  town  and  to  his 
neighbors.  He  also  served  as  director  of  the 
Warren  County  Dairy  Association  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation. 

Last  year,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Lit)- 
erty  Bell  Award  from  the  Warren  County  Bar 
Association  for  his  years  of  service  on  the 
planning  board. 

Mr.  Roberts  operated  a  dairy  farm  for  sev- 
eral decades,  but  before  that  he  served  with 
the  45th  Infantry  Division  in  Korea. 

He  was  also  an  avid  sailor,  golfer,  and  gar- 
dener. But  the  most  important  thing  about 
Richard  Roberts  is  that  he  was  also  a  good 
family  man  who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  every  member 
to  join  me  in  expressing  condolences  to  his 


TRIBUi'E  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
TRIBUNE 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELAINE  FIGUEROA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  salute  the  Philadelphia  Tribune, 
America's  oldest  African-American  newspaper, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  110th  anniversary.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  1 884  as  a  forum  for  Af- 
rican-American progress  and  justice  by  Chris- 
topher James  Perry,  Sr.,  and  continueTs  that 
mission  today  under  current  chairman  of  the 
board,  Walter  R.  Livingston,  and  president, 
Robert  W.  Bogle. 

The  Tribune  has  a  great  history  of  service  to 
the  African-American  community  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  paving  the  road  for  positive 
change  to  the  political  and  social  landscape. 
In  1929,  under  the  leadership  of  editor  E. 
Washington  Rhodes,  the  Tribune  launched  a 
campaign  for  the  appointment  of  a  black  to  the 
city's  board  of  education,  the  election  of  a 
black  city  council  member,  and  the  election  of 
a  black  judge.  In  1932.  these  efforts  began  to 
bear  fruit,  as  Dr.  John  P.  Turner  was  named 
to  the  school  board  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  death  in  1958. 

In  1934,  the  Tribune  fought,  through  its 
news  and  editorial  pages,  to  help  bring  an  end 
to  racial  riots  in  Chester,  PA,  where  movie 
theaters  were  segregated  and  where  African- 
American  children  went  to  "for  colored  only"" 
schools  until  they  reached  the  11th  grade.  In 
1937,  the  Tribune  joined  with  the  North  Phila- 
delphia Civic  Betterment  League  and  the  black 
veterans  organizations  to  sponsor  America's 
first  Clean  Block  Campaign,  and  in  1947,  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune  Charities  was  established 
to  assist  the  community's  needy,  to  foster  civic 
pride  and  betterment,  and  encourage  worthy 
students  through  scholarship  aid. 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune  has  always  been 
blessed  with  strong,  active  leadership.  E. 
Washington  Rhodes,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  Tribune  from  1 922  through 
1970,  served  in  a  wide  variety  of  distinguished 
positions.  In  1926,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  (^resident  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  was 
the  first  African-American  ever  to  hold  such  a 
position.  From  1933  to  1935,  Rhodes  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  professional  association  of  African-Amer- 
ican attorneys.  In  1938,  Rhodes  was  elected 
as  a  State  Representative  in  the  6th  legislative 
district.  As  the  Tribune's  publisher.  E.  Wash- 
ington Rhodes  was  in  1962  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Newspaper  Publisher's 
Association.  Reaffirming  the  Tribune's  contin- 
ued prominence  as  a  national  leader  in  its 
field,  this  same  position  is  now  held  by  current 
Tribune  president,  Robert  Bogle,  who  is  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  president  of  this,  the 
oldest  trade  association  for  African-American 
media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  is 
well  into  its  second  century  of  service  to  the 
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HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  recognize  Ms.  Elaine  Figueroa. 
Ms.  Figueroa  is  a  devoted  wife,  mother  of  two, 
humanitarian,  and  community  activist. 

Elaine  has  dedicated  herself  to  providing 
desperately  needed  services  to  the  east  New 
York  community.  She  has  volunteered  her 
time  supporting  many  community  projects. 
Elaine  has  helped  feed  the  homeless  at  Saint 
Rita's  soup  kitchen,  and  actively  participates  in 
parent-supported  programs  at  I.S.  302,  and 
the  Police  Athletic  League  [PAL].  Elaine  is 
also  responsible  for  introducing  a  new  school 
program  called  Victim  Service.  Ms.  Figueroa 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  New  Democratic 
Club  and  her  block  association  committee. 

She  truly  symbolizes  her  quote,  "My  goal  is 
to  be  there  for  my  family  and  the  community." 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  salute  Elaine  on  her  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  help  members  of  her  com- 
munity. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  AND 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AGENDA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 

February  2,    1994,   into  the  Congressional 

Record: 

The  State  of  the  Union  and  the 
Congressional  agenda 

President  Clinton  delivered  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  address  last  week  with  no  major 
surprises  but  plenty  of  policy  recommenda- 
tions, detail,  and  moral  passion.  The  pro- 
grams that  the  President  emphasized  were 
the  ones  everyone  expected  him  to  empha- 
size: health  care,  crime,  education,  welfare. 
It  was  a  strong  speech,  and  his  rhetorical 
gifts  were  on  full  display.  The  President 
clearly  set  an  ambitious  agenda  for  the  na- 
tion, but  he  also  used  symbols  and  illustra- 
tions in  an  effort  to  seize  the  moral  high 
ground 

major  themes 

The  speech  took  place  against  a  backdrop 
of  solid  economic  accomplishments.  The  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  occurring  in  the 
country  has  helped  President  Clinton's 
standing  in  the  polls.  Particularly  encourag- 
ing has  been  the  dramatic  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit — originally  projected  to  be 
$300  billion  in  1995  but  now  expected  to  be 
less  than  $180  billion.  The  President  called 
for  continued  attention  to  deficit  reduction, 
saying  that  his  budget  will  be  one  of  the 
toughest  ever  presented  to  Congress  and  will 
cut  spending  for  300  programs  and  eliminate 
100  others. 

The  President  gave  nearly  equal  billing  to 
health    care    reform,    welfare    reform,    and 
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crime.  On  health  care  the  President  pushed 
his  plan  to  expand  the  employer-based  sys- 
tem to  guarantee  insurance  for  everyone.  His 
insistence  that  health  care  reform  means 
comprehensive,  guaranteed  benefits  for 
every  American  and  his  threat  to  veto  any 
health  care  package  without  it  was  a  tough 
stance.  His  veto  threat  increased  the  stakes 
for  health  legislation,  but  he  did  indicate  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  on  all  other  aspects 
of  the  health  care  proposal. 

He  emphasized  overhauling  the  welfare 
system  to  reward  work  over  welfare,  and  re- 
peated his  view  that  after  two  years  on  wel- 
fare, anyone  who  can  work  must  work— in 
the  private  sector  if  possible,  in  community 
service  if  necessary. 

Responding  to  the  increased  national  con- 
cern about  crime,  he  said  that  we  must  re- 
claim our  streets  from  violent  criminals.  He 
called  for  life  behind  bars  for  those  convicted 
of  three  violent  crimes,  more  police  on  the 
streets,  and  a  ban  on  assault  weapons,  while 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  we  need  to  im- 
prove economic  opportunities  in  America's 
poorest  and  toughest  neighborhoods. 

Several  other  items  were  on  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  agenda:  education  reform,  a 
new  "reemployment "  program  replacing  cur- 
rent job  training  and  unemployment  pro- 
grams, campaign  finance  and  lobbying  re- 
form, clean  water  legislation,  and  creation  of 
an  information  superhighway  linking  every 
classroom,  library,  and  hospital  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

The  President  clearly  did  not  intend  to 
make  foreign  policy  the  focus  of  his  speech. 
He  barely  mentioned  the  crises  in  Bosnia  and 
Somalia.  Much  criticized  recently  for  failing 
to  articulate  his  foreign  policy  goals,  he 
made  an  effort  to  be  clearer  about  those 
goals  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  His 
refusal  to  cut  military  spending  further  was 
strongly  stated  and  widely  applauded.  It  in- 
dicates a  clear  shift  in  the  mood  of  Congress 
in  the  last  few  years  on  the  level  of  military 
spending. 

The  dramatic  highlight  of  the  63  minute 
speech  came  at  the  closing  with  his  emphasis 
on  family,  community,  and  work.  One  of  the 
President's  major  themes  has  been  that 
America  can  prosper  only  if  its  citizens  rely 
less  on  government  and  more  on  themselves. 
When  he  said  in  his  speech  that  our  problems 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  government,  he  drew 
strong  applause  from  legislators  who  are 
very  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  lawmak- 
ing. 

congressional  agenda 

The  major  themes  emphasized  by  the 
President  mean  that  the  103rd  Congress 
could  well  turn  out  to  be  the  "reform  Con- 
gress". Besides  taking  up  the  policy  reforms 
urged  by  the  Presidentr— in  health  care,  wel- 
fare, education  and  training — Congress  will 
take  up  several  reforms  in  the  way  it  does 
business.  It  will  continue  its  work  on  cam- 
paign finance  and  lobbying  reforms  and  take 
up  a  wide-ranging  package  that  would  cut 
congressional  committees  and  staff,  curb 
"pork  barrel"  spending,  reform  the  budget 
process,  make  Congress  live  under  the  laws 
that  apply  to  everyone  else,  and  improve  the 
ethics  process. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  emphasis 
on  reform  this  year.  Some  of  the  reform 
areas  are  left  over  from  the  Bush  presidency, 
in  which  the  domestic  agenda  was  fairly 
modest  and  the  emphasis  was  on  "staying 
the  course".  President  Clinton  emphasized 
many  of  these  reforms  during  his  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  be  wants  to  make 
good  on  his  promises.  And  after  a  year  of  fo- 
cussing mainly  on  economic  matters — cut- 
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ting  the  deficit  and  reducing;  trade  barriers- 
he  is  prepared  to  move  on  to  other  priorities 
this  year.  In  addition,  public  opinion  polls 
continue  to  show  low  approval  ratings  of  the 
job  Congress  is  doing,  and  Congress  and  the 
President  want  to  show  that  they  can  tackle 
the  issues  that  Annericans  care  most  about. 

OUTLOOK 

Although  each  item  on  this  reform  agenda 
before  Congress  is  important,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ac- 
complish all  of  it  in  one  year.  Many  of  the 
problems  are  complex  and  technical,  with 
little  consensus  over  how  they  should  be 
handled.  In  some  areas,  there  is  not  even 
agreement  over  what  the  problem  is — for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  health  system  is  in  crisis 
or  not. 

Political  obstacles  also  loom  large.  Par- 
tisan considerations  could  increase  during 
this  election  year,  and  many  of  the  reforms 
need  to  work  their  way  through  multiple 
congressional  committees,  are  opposed  by 
determined  special  interest  groups,  and  face 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  sense  that  a  large  dose  of  bipartisanship 
will  be  needed  to  pass  these  reform  bills. 

Despite  the  difficulties  ahead,  I  expect 
some  significant  accomplishments  during 
this  second  session  of  the  103rd  Congress. 
Congress  and  the  President  broke  gridlock 
last  year,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  MODIFY  BOUND- 
ARIES OF  FLOWER  GARDENS  NA- 
TIONAL MARINE  SANCTUARY 


February  23,  1994 


The  hallmark  of  Yvette  Grant  is  her  dedica- 
tion to  family,  and  their  love,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration tor  her. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  TIIE  UKRAIN- 
IAN NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PEITU 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
congratulate  the  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion for  its  century  of  dedication  and  service  to 
the  Ukrainian-American  community. 

While  the  Ukrainian  National  Association 
was  preserving  the  Ukrainian  culture  in  the 
United  States,  it  never  lost  sight  of  its  goal  of 
helping  Ukraine  become  an  independent  and 
democratic  nation. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association  has  as- 
sisted its  66,000  members  through  financial, 
education,  and  cultural  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  customs  and  heritage  of  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community.  It  has  also  assisted 
United  States  policymakers  by  keeping  them 
up-to-date  on  the  continually  changing  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  the  Ukraine. 

Since  Ukraine  gained  its  independence  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association  has  continued 
its  commitment  to  the  people  of  Ukraine  by 
providing  humanitarian,  educational,  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  I  applaud  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association  for  its  effort. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation will  continue  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ukraine  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  democracy  and  free  mar- 
kets in  the  Ukraine. 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  modify  the 
boundaries  of  the  Flower  Gardens  National 
Marine  Sanctuary. 

The  Flower  Gardens  Sanctuary  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1992  and  has  been  a 
model  in  the  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Pro- 
gram which  is  administered  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.  The 
sanctuary  is  located  120  miles  off  of  the  Texas 
coast,  and  protects  the  northern-most  living 
coral  reefs  on  the  U.S.  continental  shelf.  The 
Flower  Gardens  Sanctuary  protects  two  dis- 
crete areas  encompassing  47.1  square  miles 
which  are  used  by  sport  divers,  fishermen, 
and  researchers. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  add  a  small, 
nearby  bank  to  the  Flower  Gardens  Bank 
Sanctuary.  The  area,  known  as  Stetson  Bank, 
is  known  for  its  spectacular  array  of  fish  and 
invertebrates  and  is  a  common  destination  for 
scuba  divers.  Damage  to  the  bank  due  to  an- 
choring and  depletion  of  resources  through 
shell  collecting  and  spearfishing  has  led  sci- 
entists and  sport  divers  to  call  for  inclusion  of 
the  bank  within  the  Flower  Gardens  Sanc- 
tuary. The  proposed  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  modify  sanctuary 
boundaries  and  regulations  to  include  Stetson 
Bank,  and  to  provide  public  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  small  but  important  area  is 
a  valuable  marine  resource  and  warrants  pro- 
tection as  part  of  the  Flower  Gardens  National 
Marine  Sanctuary.  I  urge  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ^ETTE  C.  GRANT 


HON.  EDOLPHIS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  intro- 
duce the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Yvette  C.  Grant.  Yvette  is  a  full-time 
educator,  community  leader,  and  mother.  She 
was  born  in  Harlem,  NY.  She  attended  Boston 
University,  and  received  her  master's  of  edu- 
cation from  Columbia  University. 

Yvette's  achievements  include  being  a  re- 
search associate  and  education  coordinator  at 
the  ARTC  Skills  Training  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
NY.  She  is  an  educator  at  P.S.  213  in  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  To  her 
credit,  she  is  involved  in  progressive  programs 
that  promote  conflict  resolution,  mentoring, 
and  remedial  tutorial  assistance. 

Yvette  is  the  director  of  Why  See  Grant? 
Enterprises.  She  also  is  responsible  for  a  host 
of  projects  that  promote  artistic  development 
among  black  youth.  A  physically  active  per- 
son, Yvette  is  also  an  aerobic  and  step  in- 
structor. She  is  an  active  walker,  and  enjoys 
photography,  dance  aerobics,  and  reading. 


HONORING  THEIR  BRETHREN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  BARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Saginaw  Town- 
ship Police  Department  Honor  Guard,  as  we 
celebrate  their  first  year  of  dedicated  service 
to  our  Saginaw  community. 

This  year  past,  the  Saginaw  Township  Po- 
lice Department  established  the  honor  guard 
to  represent  the  Police  Department  at  funerals 
for  fallen  officers  throughout  the  State,  pa- 
rades, ceremonies  and  other  local  functions  to 
highlight  the  integral  role  the  police  play  in  our 
community. 

The  tenets  subscribed  to  by  the  Saginaw 
Township  Police  Department  Honor  Guard 
echo  the  commitment  and  dedication  with 
which  officers  pledge  to  uphold  every  waking 
moment,  recognizing  their  badge  as  a  symbol 
of  public  faith  and  accepting  it  as  a  public 
trust. 

Often  forgotten  in  our  litigious  society  is  the 
awesome  responsibility  vested  in  local  police 
departments.  The  Saginaw  Township  honor 
guard  reminds  each  of  us  that  as  officers,  their 
fundamental  duty  is  to  serve  and  protect,  to 
safeguard  lives  and  property,  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent against  deception,  the  weak  from  op- 
pression, and  the  peaceful  from  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sa- 
lute the  continuing  efforts  of  our  local  police 
departments,  notably  the  lofty  principles  which 
the  Saginaw  Township  Honor  Guard  contin- 
ually preserve. 


TIMES-UNION  EDITORIAL  TELLS 
TRUTH  ABOUT  CLINTON  HEALTH 
CARE  PLAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
13,  the  Albany  Times-Union,  a  fine  Hearst 
daily  newspaper  in  22d  district  of  New  York, 
published  what  I  consider  the  finest  editorial 
I've  ever  read  concerning  health  care. 

The  editorial  argues  what  more  and  more 
Americans  have  come  to  realize.  The  Clinton 
health  care  plan  not  only  won't  work,  it  will 
worsen  health  care,  greatly  expand  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  bankrupt  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  place  this  outstand- 
ing editorial  in  today's  Record,  and  urge  all 
Members  to  read  it. 

Wrong  Rx  for  health  care 

The  issue:  An  examination  of  the  proposed 
Clinton  plan  shows  it  won't  do  what  it 
claims. 

Our  opinion:  An  alternative  to  overhauling 
the  whole  system  is  needed. 

The  more  closely  one  examines  the  pro- 
posed Clinton  health  care  reform  plan,  the 
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more  it  is  evident  that  those  responsible  for 
it  have  learned  nothing  from  the  failed  ef- 
forts of  centralized  planning. 

For  the  Clinton  reform  scheme  is  nothing 
if  not  a  blueprint  for  converting  America's 
largely  private  health  care  industry  into  a 
single,  micromanaged  bureaucracy  whose 
head,  naturally,  would  lie  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

An  outline  of  the  bureaucracy  that  would 
be  needed  to  carry  this  off  should  by  itself  be 
enough  to  give  the  game  away.  One  member 
of  Congress  whose  staff  actually  bothered  to 
read  the  full  plan  has  reported  that  it  will 
require  59  new  federal  programs  or  bureaus, 
expand  20  others,  and  will  impose  almost  80 
new  federal  mandates,  besides  changing  the 
tax  code.  It  would  include— as  a  small  sam- 
ple—an agency  for  health  care  policy,  a  drug 
pricing  committee,  the  by  now  notorious 
health  alliances,  a  bureau  to  regulate  the 
corporate  alliances,  another  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  regional  alliances,  yet  an- 
other monitor  health  care  implementation 
at  the  county  level,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

This  bureaucracy  is  needed,  presumably,  to 
control  costs.  Controlling  costs  would  entail 
the  government  dictating  how  much  money 
overall  is  to  be  spent  on  health  care.  The 
White  House  has  denied  that  this  is  so.  say- 
ing that  only  insurance  premiums  would  be 
controlled.  But,  clearly,  if  insurance  pre- 
miums are  annually  fixed,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
health  care  will  also  be  fixed.  Thus  it  would 
seem  to  be  true,  as  some  critics  contend, 
that  the  plan  entails  dictating,  albeit  indi- 
rectly, how  much  money  doctors  can  receive 
for  what  treatment. 

Naturally,  given  such  a  grandiose  plan,  the 
pro^sal  must,  and  does,  detail  how  most 
persons  will  be  required  to  enroll  in  one  of 
the  regional  alliances,  how  health  care  will 
be  limited  and  rationed,  and  how  doctors  will 
be  directed  into  certain  fields  of  practice. 

The  plan  requires  as  much  bureaucracy  as 
it  does  because  of  the  desire  to  fix  before- 
hand every  little  aspect  of  health  care— ev- 
erything from  what  treatment  Is  available  in 
what  amounts  to  who  should  be  treated  (peo- 
ple over  65.  for  example,  would  not  have  ac- 
cess to  most  new  cures). 

Unfortunately,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  now  given  the  lie  to  claim  the 
money  will  be  saved,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  Instead  of  trimming  $59  billion  in  the 
first  six  years,  as  the  President  claimed,  it 
will  likely  add  $74  billion  to  the  toUl  cost  of 
health  care. 

Central  planning,  it  turns  out,  cannot  even 
deliver  on  cost  cutting.  What  reason  is  there 
to  believe  it  could  deliver  health  care? 

The  proposal  itself  suggests  that  for  many 
people  health  care  could  be  considerably 
worse.  In  addition,  we  would  be  saddled  with 
a  huge,  and  expensive,  new  bureaucracy: 
while  the  unanticipated  added  costs,  laid  on 
small  business  for  the  most  part,  would  very 
likely  depress  the  economy. 

Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  publicly  has  stat- 
ed that  the  plan  would  not  restrict  the  pa- 
tient's choice  of  doctor.  The  written  plan  it- 
self contradicts  that.  The  head  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  said  the  plan  will 
neither^set  prices  nor  allocate  care.  By  fixing 
insurance  premiums,  it  would  almost  surely 
do  both. 

Of  course,  it  has  some  good  points,  not 
least  of  which  are  the  guarantee  for  univer- 
sal health  insurance;  the  portability  of  in- 
surance, and  the  promise  of  coverage  for  peo- 
ple with  "pre-existing"  ailments.  Any  re- 
vised plan  should  include  these  elements,  but 
should  most  certainly  exclude  any  reliance 
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on  the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy,  and  all 
the  rules,  regulations,  employees  and  pen- 
sion plans  that  that  entails. 


LEGALIZING  DRUGS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of  india.na 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 

February  23,  1994  into  the  Congressional 

RECORD: 

Legalizing  Drugs 
In  recent  high  school  convocations  I  have 
held  in  southern  Indiana,  the  question  of 
whether  drugs  should  be  legalized  is  almost 
always  asked.  It  is  a  timely  question.  Late 
last  year,  when  Surgeon  General  Joycelyn 
Elders  suggested  that  the  idea  of  legalizing 
drugs  should  be  studied,  her  remarks  drew 
harsh  criticism  from  the  public,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  President  Clinton.  I  do 
not  support  legalization. 

Arguments  for  Legalization:  Drug  legaliza- 
tion has  over  the  years  attracted  proponents 
from  all  points  on  the  political  spectrum. 
But  even  they  do  not  always  agree  on  an- 
swers to  serious  questions  about  where  to 
draw  the  line:  which  drugs  would  be  legal, 
who  would  administer  the  dosage  of  drugs, 
what  quantities  each  individual  would  get, 
would  the  government  establish  tax-sup- 
ported facilities  to  sell  drugs,  where  would 
the  supply  of  drugs  come  from,  how  much 
would  drugs  cost,  how  would  underage  people 
be  dealt  with?  Some  proponents  favor  selling 
drugs  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol, with  restrictions  only  on  sales  to  mi- 
nors and  licensing  requirements  for  retailers. 
Most  proponents  of  legalization,  though, 
favor  additional  regulations,  suco  as  mon- 
itoring drug  production  carefully,  including 
health  warnings  on  drug  labels,  and  allowing 
only  certain  establishments,  such  as  phar- 
macies, to  sell  drugs.  Some  favor  assessing  a 
substantial  tax  on  drugs  offered  for  sale,  lim- 
iting the  quantity  of  drugs  a  person  could 
buy,  legalizing  only  certain  drugs,  or  only  le- 
galizing drugs  prescribed  as  part  of  treat- 
ment and  detoxification  programs  for  ad- 
dicts. 

Proponents'  primary  argument  is  that 
drug  legalization  would  reduce  violent 
crime.  They  often  liken  the  current  drug-re- 
lated crime  problem  to  the  Prohibition  era. 
when  ruthless  gangatjers  operated  an  illicit 
trade  in  alcohol.  Irrhe  black  market  for 
drugs  were  eliminated,  their  price  would  be 
drastically  reduced,  and  drug  users  would  no 
longer  have  to  resort  to  crime  to  support 
their  habit.  Furthermore,  drug  pushers 
would  be  put  out  of  business,  thereby  ending 
their  violent  turf  wars. 

Second,  legalization  advocates  believe  that 
the  public  health  would  improve.  Money  cur- 
rently devoted  to  drug  enforcement  activi- 
ties could  be  used  instead  for  treatment  and 
prevention.  Since  drug  addicts  would  no 
longer  fear  prosecution,  they  might  be  more 
apt  to  seek  treatment.  Intravenous  drug 
users  would  have  access  to  clean  needles,  and 
thus  be  less  likely  to  spread  the  virus  which 
causes  AIDS.  Since  the  government  would  be 
able  to  closely  monitor  the  production  of 
drugs,  drug  deaths  that  are  currently  caused 
by  ingestion  of  impure  or  too  potent  drugs 
would  be  prevented. 

Third,  proponents  argue  that  a  punitive 
approach  toward  drug  use  is  a  futile  and  inef- 
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ficient  use  of  law  enforcement  resources. 
Drugs  will  always  flow  into  this  country  to 
some  extent,  no  matter  how  great  an  effort 
is  made  to  stop  them,  and  drug  dealers  will 
l3€come  increasingly  violent  and  sophisti- 
cated in  response  to  more  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement. Were  drugs  no  longer  illegal,  the 
intense  pressure  on  the  courts,  the  prison 
system  and  police  would  be  abated. 

Arguments  Against  Legalization:  Those 
who  oppose  drug  legalization,  like  me.  argue 
that  while  the  cost  of  fighting  drugs  is  very 
high,  the  cost  of  not  doing  so  is  higher. 

First,  there  is  general  agreement  that  drug 
use  will  increase  under  legalization.  Open 
availability  of  drugs  would  compound  al- 
ready mammoth  social  problems  in  the  coun- 
try. It  would  increase  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion, perhaps  to  catastrophic  levels,  by  mak- 
ing highly  dangerous  substances  cheaper, 
purer,  and  more  widely  available.  Many 
Americans  currently  do  not  use  drugs  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  illegal.  If  drugs  were 
made  legal,  a  whole  new  class  of  potential 
addicts  would  be  opened  up.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  new  treatment  facilities 
made  available  because  of  drug  legalization 
would  see  a  substantial  number  of  people 
who  would  never  have  become  addicted  were 
drugs  still  illegal.  The  most  apt  analogy  to 
Prohibition  may  be  that  after  its  repeal,  al- 
cohol consumption  increased  by  350%.  Fur- 
thermore, the  threat  posed  to  the  public 
health  by  illegal  drugs  does  not  even  ap- 
proach that  presented  by  currently  legal 
drugs.  Tobacco  and  alcohol  kill  over  500,000 
Americans  every  year,  and  exact  a  huge  toll 
on  society  through  lost  productivity,  rising 
health  costs,  chronic  disease  and  premature 
death.  What  is  to  make  us  think  that  use  of 
other  drugs  will  not  follow  the  same  trend  if 
made  legal? 

Second,  legalization  would  fall  to  elimi- 
nate drug  crime,  except  by  defining  it  away. 
Even  if  drugs  were  cheaper,  some  drug  ad- 
dicts would  not  he  able  to  afford  all  the 
drugs  they  want  to  would  continue  to  rob 
and  steal  to  support  their  habit.  Moreover, 
some  drug  users  would  be  unhappy  with  the 
regulations  that  are  placed  on  legal  drug 
sales.  If  drugs  were  only  available  in  certain 
quantities,  to  certain  people,  or  in  certain 
varieties,  the  black  market,  and  its  attend- 
ant violence  would  continue  to  exist. 

Third.  legalization  would  send  precisely 
the  wrong  message  to  our  young  people. 
Drug  legalization  would  undermine  any  edu- 
cational effort  to  p>ersuade  young  people 
alwut  the  harmful  effects  of  drugs.  It  would 
shift  social  approval  toward  drug  use  and 
away  from  abstinence,  and  suggest  that  the 
government  is  morally  indifferent  to  drugs. 

Assessment:  Most  of  us  would  probably 
agree  that  our  nation's  current  anti-drug  ef- 
forts are  not  working  as  well  as  we  would 
like,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  legalization  is 
the  answer  to  America's  drug  problem. 
Health  concerns  and  increasingly  negative 
social  attitudes  about  drugs  are  probable 
reasons  for  declining  drug  use.  We  must 
build  on  those  gains.  Fortunately,  more  85% 
of  American  voters  l)elieve  that  drugs  should 
be  illegal. 

I  support  strengthened  efforts  to  eradicate 
foreign  drug  crops,  interdict  the  now  of 
drugs  into  this  country,  and  lock  up  drug 
dealers.  But  I  also  believe  we  must  put  much 
more  effort  into  reducing  demand  for  drugs, 
through  prevention,  education  and  treat- 
ment. Most  of  the  answers  to  American  drug 
problems  lie  here  at  home.  We  most  not  le- 
galize drugs  and  concede  defeat  to  those 
whose  goal  is  to  ruin  others'  lives. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDITH  MARY 
MUNEIO  FOUST 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  librarians,  for  it  is  they 
who  have  promoted  literacy  and  intellectually 
ennched  the  lives  of  countless  Americans.  I 
am  honored  to  recognize  Judith  Mary  Muneio 
Foust,  a  dedicated  librarian. 

Judith  received  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Nazareth  College,  and 
graduate  degrees  respectively  from  Wayne 
State  and  Penn  State  Universities.  She  pres- 
ently serves  as  the  deputy  director  for  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Judith  is  actively  involved  in  her  community. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  Education  Commission.  She  also 
serves  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Urban 
League  from  the  NYUL  Brooklyn  Advisory 
Board. 

Ms.  Foust  is  a  highly  published  author  who 
has  dedicated  herself  to  enlightening  avid 
readers,  students,  and  professionals.  I  salute 
Judith  Foust  for  her  dedication  to  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  NICHOLAS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  a  dedicated,  long  time  advocate  of 
organized  labor  and  a  very  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Henry  Nich- 
olas began  his  career  as  a  labor  organizer  in 
1959,  when  as  a  worker  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital in  Manhattan,  he  led  the  campaign  to  or- 
ganize local  1199  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital 
Employees  Union.  Soon  after,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  1199  strike  which  led  to  the  first 
union  contracts  for  thousands  of  New  York 
City  hospital  employees. 

By  1969,  thanks  to  Henry's  tireless  organi- 
zational efforts  for  local  1 199  in  New  York,  the 
union  drive  was  expanded  to  the  national 
level,  with  Henry  being  named  as  the  assistant 
director  for  the  1199  National  Organization 
Committee.  In  this  role,  Henry  led  hospital 
worker  organizational  campaigns  in  Pittsburgh, 
Ohio,  and  Detroit.  He  also  gained  national  at- 
tention for  leading  the  1 1 3-day  hospital  strike 
in  Charleston,  SC,  a  major  event  in  the  strug- 
gle for  black  civil  rights.  By  1 973,  the  success 
of  the  national  hospital  organizing  drive,  due  in 
large  part  to  Henry's  enthusiasm  and  tireless 
dedication,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  National 
Union  of  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Employees, 
with  Henry  elected  as  its  first  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Henry  arrived  in  Philadelphia  that  same  year 
and  within  2  years  won  contracts  for  over 
5,000  employees  of  Philadelphia's  major 
health  care  institutions.  He  also  played  a  key 
role  in  winning  the  right  to  union  representa- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  hospital  workers.  Henry's 
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hard  work  led  to  the  chartering  of  district 
1199C,  the  Philadelphia  local  of  the  national 
union  by  the  spring  of  1974.  This  local  now 
represents  over  15,000  hospital  and  health 
care  employees  from  110  institutions  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  area.  Henry's  achievements 
were  recognized  in  1981  by  his  election  as  the 
second  national  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Employees. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  national  union  has 
extended  its  membership  to  21  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Henry  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  my 
district,  where  he  lives.  Despite  all  his  suc- 
cesses on  the  national  level,  he  has  not  aban- 
doned north  Philadelphia  or  its  people.  He  has 
been  one  of  my  closest  advisors,  demonstrat- 
ing great  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  for 
health  care  workers,  the  homeless,  the  elderiy, 
and  children.  Henry  has  emerged  as  a  na- 
tional spokesman  in  the  fight  to  preserve  qual- 
ity patient  care,  opposing  economic  cutbacks 
in  health  care  and  insensitive  health  care  re- 
imbursement policies  and  programs.  As  the 
current  debate  on  health  care  reform  pro- 
ceeds, he  will  continue  to  be  a  forceful  advo- 
cate for  providers  and  patients  alike  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

In  recognition  of  Henry  Nicholas'  dedication 
to  his  work  and  compassion  for  his  commu- 
nity, I  join  with  his  family,  friends,  colleagues, 
and  all  members  of  the  National  Union  of  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Care  Employees  in  honoring 
him.  He  is  a  true  leader  for  these  times  and 
a  model  for  us  all. 


February  23,  1994 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sa- 
lute the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Junior  League 
of  Saginaw  Valley  as  they  pave  the  way  for  to- 
morrow's leaders. 
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THE  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  OF  SAGINAW 
VALLEY:  60  YEARS  OF  INVALU- 
ABLE COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  highlight  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Saginaw  Valley  as  we 
celebrate  their  60th  year  of  dedicated  service 
to  our  Saginaw  Valley  community. 

As  advocates  for  community  empowerment, 
the  Junior  League  of  Saginaw  Valley  has  suc- 
cessfully developed  reciprocal  programs  which 
not  only  educate  communities  on  those  issues 
elevating  the  quality  of  life  for  Michigan  resi- 
dents, but  continually  focus  their  energies  on 
major  legislative  initiatives  to  erjhance  the  im- 
pact of  direct  service  projects. 

At  present,  the  Junior  League  of  Saginaw 
Valley  has  initiated,  staffed,  or  funded  several 
of  the  most  successful  community-based  pro- 
grams in  the  mid-Michigan  area,  notably  the 
First  Ward  Community  Center,  the  Voluntary 
Action  Center,  the  Saginaw  Art  Museum,  and 
the  Saginaw  Community  Foundation. 

Yet  while  affecting  many  in  our  community, 
the  true  commitment  of  the  Junior  League  is 
to  children,  and  their  subsequent  relation  to 
family  development.  The  Junior  League's  ef- 
forts in  such  areas  as  teen  pregnancy  support 
and  prevention,  transitional  housing  programs, 
children's  grief  support,  and  community  immu- 
nization programs  highlight  a  necessary,  con- 
structive, perpetual  force  for  change  in  our 
community. 
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HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  recent  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yori<,  Mr.  Ben  Oilman,  before  the  42d 
European  Pariiament/United  States  Congress 
Interpariiamentary  Meeting  in  Athens,  Greece, 
regarding  narcotics. 

At  the  meeting.  Representative  Oilman  re- 
marked on  narcotics.  In  those  remarks,  he 
noted  that  drug  trafficking  is  at  an  alltime  high. 
Not  only  does  this  problem  hit  us  here  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  affects  other  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  In  Southeast  Asia,  for  ex- 
ample, Burma  has  a  never-ending  growth  rate 
in  opium  production  and  heroin  trade.  In  Co- 
lombia, despite  drug  lord  Escobar's  death, 
drug  suppliers  continue  to  increase  cocaine 
trafficking. 

My  friend  from  New  York  correctly  points 
out  that  this  is  an  administration  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  the  Clinton  administration 
nor  Congress  are  making  the  war  on  drugs 
their  top  priority. 

Stricter  sentences  and  penalties  must  be 
imposed  on  those  caught  trafficking,  dealing, 
or  using  narcotics.  We  need  to  work  together 
with  other  governments  to  establish  these 
tough  penalties  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  be  firm  and  resolute  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  drug  use.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  worked  with  Mr.  Oilman  in  requiring 
drug  testing  for  certain  Government  employ- 
ees who  are  involved  in  safety  related  or  na- 
tional security  positions. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  Representative 
Oilman's  remarics  on  the  international  efforts 
to  combat  narcotics  trafficking. 
NARCOTICS 

I  had  the  opportunity  last  year  of  meeting 
with  Ms.  Heinke  Salish  in  Washington  to  ex- 
change views  on  the  narcotics-related  work 
of  the  European  Parliament's  Committee  on 
Civil  Liberties  and  Internal  Affairs.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  European  colleagues  for 
increasing  the  visibility  of  the  narcotics 
issue  within  the  European  Parliament  with 
this  important  effort. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  new  Clinton  Administra- 
tion struggled  last  year  with  developing  its 
own  anti-drug  policy.  We.  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  lost  ground  to  the  drug  traffickers. 
The  Administration's  indecision  and  the 
change  in  emphasis  away  from  interdiction 
and  eradication  to  primarily  treatment  of 
the  hard  core  user,  has  set  us  back  in  the 
battle  against  the  traffickers. 

In  the  Congress,  as  well,  we  lost  further 
ground  in  1993  with  the  elimination  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  for 
cost  saving  reasons,  not  lack  of  interest.  I 
might  add.  Ironically.  I  have  long  urged  that 
the  European  Parliament  establish  its  own 
special  Narcotics  Committee  as  you  have, 
sadly  only  to  see  the  U.S.  Congress  eliminate 
its  own  select  committee. 


Despite  these  changes,  for  the  drug  traf- 
fickers, it  has  been  business  as  usual.  Heroin 
use  is  once  again  on  the  rise  in  our  country. 
Opium  production  and  heroin  trade  from 
Southeast  Asia,  especially  Burma,  is  higher 
than  we  can  ever  recall,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
abating.  Even  with  Drug  Kingpin  Pablo 
Escobar's  death  in  Colombia,  the  cocaine 
traffic  will  continue,  carried  on  by  the  more 
sophisticated  Call  cartel. 

However,  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Escobar's  death  was  an  important  victory  for 
legitimate  governments  over  those  who 
would  rule  by  violence  and  intimidation  to 
promote  the  illicit  drug  trade.  It  is  a  trade 
that  soon  infects  an  entire  society,  including 
its  government  systems,  and  all  other  insti- 
tutions of  stability  that  we  know.  We  must 
protect  our  societies  from  the  traffickers,  if 
freedom  is  to  survive. 

Escobar's  death  is  reflective  of  the  violent 
nature  of  the  narcotics  trade.  Those  who  live 
by  the  sword  die  by  the  sword.  Hopefully, 
from  his  violent  death,  the  youth  of  the 
world  will  learn  that  the  glamour  and  at- 
traction that  the  drug  trade  may  hold  can 
also  lead  to  a  violent  end.  The  Colombian 
government  is  to  be  complimented  for  its 
courageous  and  dogged  pursuit  of  this  inter- 
national outlaw. 

Throughout  the  world  today  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  illicit  drugs  are  a 
major  international  problem.  It  is  no  longer 
just  an  American  problem,  as  we  heard  from 
too  many  just  a  few  years  ago.  Narcotics 
producers,  traffickers  and  consumers  are  not 
limited  by  any  geographic,  political,  ethnic 
or  ideological  boundaries.  Traffickers 
produce  and  sell  to  anyone,  and  consumers 
can  be  found  in  every  society  and  at  every 
socioeconomic  level. 

Europe  has  long  been  a  consumer  market 
and  a  transit  point  for  Asian  heroin.  It  has 
also  become  an  increasingly  attractive  mar- 
ket for  Latin  America's  cocaine  cartels.  The 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  estimates  that  55  percent  of  the  co- 
caine destined  for  Europe  transits  through 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  Call  Cartel, 
stronger  than  ever  with  Escobar's  demise,  is 
the  major  source  of  European  cocaine. 

Europe  has  also  grown  as  a  money  launder- 
ing location,  and  seen  the  development  of 
new  and  menacing  criminal  organizations, 
especially  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Joint  U.S.-European-Latin  law 
enforcement  efforts  have  disrupted  money 
laundering  operations  in  Italy.  Spain.  Swit- 
zerland. Germany  and  Belgium  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

According  to  both  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  General  Accounting  Office,  Eu- 
ropean commitment  to  international 
counternarcotics  controls  is  growing.  There 
is  also  growing  cooperation  among  our  law 
enforcement  communities.  All  of  these  posi- 
tive steps  we  must  continue  to  support  to  be 
effective  against  the  scourge  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics. 

As  these  important  cooperative  strides 
continue,  permit  me  to  share  with  you  some 
insights  I  have  gained  in  over  twenty  years 
of  action  and  legislative  involvement  in 
counternarcotics  efforts. 

In  fighting  illicit  narcotics,  no  one  govern- 
ment action  or  program  by  itself  is  suffi- 
cient. There  must  be  a  combination  of  pro- 
grams to  address  both  the  supply  and  de- 
mand aspects  of  this  epidemic.  The  narcotics 
problem  cannot  be  overcome  hy  concentrat- 
ing all  one's  resources  on  the  demand  side  of 
treatment,  education  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts alone. 

Any  successful  drug  war  must  truly  be 
comprehensive  and  fought  simultaneously  on 
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many  fronts.  It  must  contain  components 
that  support  eradication  and  alternative  de- 
velopment for  producing  countries,  effective, 
interdiction  and  enforcement  programs, 
along  with  education,  treatmefit  and  reha- 
bilitation efforts  at  home.  Any  emphasis  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  simply 
doesn't  work. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  United  States 
has  gained  invaluable  experience  in  fighting 
narcotics  production,  distribution,  and  use. 
Together,  we  should  build  on  these  experi- 
ences and  increase  cooperation  with  all  our 
allies  around  the  globe  to  defeat  this  plague. 

We  stand  ready  to  further  those  coopera- 
tive and  productive  relationships  that  can 
benefit  all  of  our  people,  and  generations  to 
come,  in  defeating  the  scourge  of  drugs. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLYN  SANDERS- 
JAMES 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  vast  contributions  and 
achievements  of  Carolyn  Sanders-James. 
Carolyn  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  has 
lived  in  New  York  City  since  1963.  She  re- 
ceived her  undergraduate  degree  from  Pace 
University,  and  a  master's  degree  from  Long 
Island  University. 

Carolyn's  life  is  rich  with  achievement  and 
service.  A  politically  active  person,  she  serves 
as  the  vice  chair  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee  in  Brooklyn.  She  currently  works 
full-time  as  a  special  liaison  for  Council  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Stein. 

Everywhere  Ms.  Sanders-James  has 
worked  she  has  made  a  vital  contribution.  As 
a  manager  at  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  she 
specialized  in  community  reinvestment  service 
programs.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping economic  development  packages  for 
the  55th  Assembly  District. 

Some  of  her  notable  accomplishments  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  joint  program  with 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Paul  Robeson  High 
School  students  to  help  crack-addicted  babies. 
Carolyn  was  recently  honored  for  winning 
State  funds  for  the  Bedford-Stuyvesanf  Volun- 
teer Ambulance  Corps,  the  only  black  volun- 
teer ambulance  corps  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Carolyn  also  has  been  instrumentaJ  In  es- 
tablishing a  Meals-on-Wheels  Program  for 
senior  citizens  of  Greater  Bibleway  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  a  health  workers  training  pro- 
gram between  Medgar  Evers  College  and 
Pratt  Institute. 

A  recipient  of  numerous  awards  for  civic 
and  community  service,  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Coalition  of  African-American  Elected  Offi- 
cials, and  the  Central  Mobilization  Political 
Club. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAflCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23. 1994 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  continuing  efforts  to  bring  to  light  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  former  Immigration  and 
Naturalization       Service       agent       Joseph 
Occhipinti,  I  submit  into  ttie  Record  the  first 
part    of    a    sworn    affidavit    from    one    Luis 
Rodriguez: 

Statement  of  Luis  Rodriguez— State  of 
New  York.  County  of  New  York 

1)  Luis  Rodriguez,  being  duly  sworn  de- 
poses and  says  I  am  a  Dominican  national 
and  a  naturalized  United  States  citizen  re- 
siding in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

2)  In  April  and  May  of  1991.  I  agreed  to 
work  as  an  undercover  investigator  for  a  pri- 
vate investigator  called  David  Venezian. 

3)  The  goal  of  the  investigation  was  to 
prove  that  certain  Dominican  merchants  in 
upper  Manhattan  were  involved  in  various 
crime.  These  merchants  claiming  to  be  hon- 
est merchants  testified  against  the  immigra- 
tion officer  Joseph  Occhipinti  had  violated 
their  civil  rights  and  in  some  ca^es  stolen 
money. 

4)  I  agreed  to  do  this  undercover  work  at 
great  personal  risks  and  free  of  charge.  The 
reasons  were  many:  Mr.  Occhipinti  is  well  re- 
spected in  the  Dominican  community  for 
helping  illegal  aliens  and  fighting  the  drugs 
dealers  and  criminals  who  kill  our  children: 
also.  Mr.  Occhipinti  arrested  my  sister  about 
fifteen  years  ago  as  an  illegal  alien.  He  never 
abused  her  or  violated  her  rights  as  these 
merchants  say.  In  fact,  he  helped  my  sister 
to  get  her  green  card  and  eventually  became 
a  US  citizen. 

5)  In  April.  1991  I  began  to  enter  various 
Dominican  bodegas  and  stores  posing  as  a 
drug  dealer  from  New  Jersey  interested  in 
buying  and  selling  all  kind  of  illegal  things. 
In  these  conversations  I  gave  permission  to 
have  my  conversations  monitored  with  a 
tape  recorder.  I  succeeded  in  proving  that 
these  merchants  were  involved  in  some  of 
the  following  illegal  activities:  smuggling 
aliens,  selling  false  documents,  drug  traf- 
ficking, gambling,  illegal  wiring  of  drug 
money  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  IRS 
frauds,  illegal  sale  of  untaxed  liquors  and 
others.  During  these  investigations.  I  suc- 
cessfully bought  illegal  bolitas  (illegal  gam- 
bling numbers),  untaxed  rum  and  false  docu- 
ments. I  also  negotiated  the  sale  of  stolen 
property,  drug  trafficking  and  illegal  money 
transfers. 

6)  During  this  period.  I  conducted  under- 
cover work  at  the  following  businesses  which 
relate  to  the  witnesses  who  testified  against 
the  Officer  Occhipinti. 

THE  CRUCEY  GROCERY 

(1)  On  April  19.  1991.  I  went  to  the  Crucey 
Grocery  at  3882  Broadway.  New  'York.  New 
York.  I  placed  an  illegal  bet  and  bought 
untaxed  rum  from  an  employee. 

(2)  On  May  6,  1991.  I  met  with  Altagracia 
Crucey  who  was  the  owner  of  the  Bodega  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  against 
Mr.  Occhipinti.  I  told  her  I  had  a  truck  load 
of  stolen  beer  that  I  wanted  to  sell.  She  told 
me  she  was  afraid  at  this  time  to  buy  it  be- 
cause she  was  a  government  witness.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  that  she  had  been  pressured  to 
testify  by  the  prosecutor,  who  was  also  tell- 
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Ing  her  how  to  testify.  She  was  upset  about 
being  a  witness  because  the  government  kept 
on  going  to  her  house.  She  admitted  being 
arrested  by  immigration  for  having  a  gun. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  thinking  of  suing 
the  government  because  she  had  a  mis- 
carriage 

(3)  I  have  been  told  that  Ms.  Crucey  teal\- 
ned  at  trial  that  her  bodega  doesn't  sell 
untaxed  rum  and  bolitas.  She  also  denied 
ever  negotiating  with  me  to  buy  the  stolen 
beer.  That  testimony  was  a  lie  and  could  be 
verified  by  hearing  the  tape. 

LIRANZO  GROCERY 

(1)  On  April  22nd.  1991,  I  spoke  to  the  wife 
of  Antonio  "Santana"  Marte  at  the  Liranzo 
Grocery.  352  Audubon  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  regarding  the  sale  of  stolen  beer. 
The  wife  told  me  to  speak  directly  to 
"Santana"  and  gfive  me  his  telephone  num- 
ber. (212)  928-2266. 

(2)  On  April  27th.  1991.  I  called  "Santana" 
about  the  stolen  beer.  He  explained  to  me  he 
was  afraid  to  buy  it  because  the  beer  was 
from  New  Jersey  and  did  not  have  the  five 
cents  return  stamp  on  the  can.  I  also  dis- 
cussed with  "Santana"  about  buying  a  case 
of  untaxed  Dominican  rum.  He  told  me  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  rum  because  recent 
shipments  of  rum  were  confiscated  by  US 
Customs  after  they  found  cocaine. 

3)  On  April  30th.  1991.  I  met  with 
"Santana"  at  the  Liranzo  Grocery  in  order 
to  discuss  the  sale  of  the  stolen  beer. 

I  made  up  the  story  that  immigration  had 
confiscated  some  of  my  rum.  At  that  time, 
"Santana"  told  me  that  he  was  a  govern- 
ment witness  against  an  immigration  offi- 
cer. He  was  bragging  how  he  admitted  to  the 
court  being  an  illegal  alien  and  how  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  with  someone's  pass- 
port. He  explained  that  the  prosecutor  prom- 
ised him  and  other  witnesses  that  if  they  tes- 
tify against  the  officer,  they  will  no  longer 
be  bothered  by  the  police  or  immigration. 
So.  he  agreed.  "Santana"  bragged  how  he 
told  the  prosecutor  he  was  still  selling 
"bolitas"  and  did  not  intend  to  stop.  The 
prosecutor  never  responded  to  his  statement. 
"Santana"  said  that  when  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles came  out  against  the  immigration  offi- 
cer saying  he  had  stolen  money  from 
Liberato.  "Santana"  received  a  phone  call 
asking  him  "how  much  money  are  you  going 
to  say  was  taken."  "Santana"  also  said  that 
the  prosecutor  had  changed  the  first  Judge 
in  order  to  get  a  stricter  Judge.  He  identified 
the  Judge  as  being  a  black  woman. 
"Santana"  said  that  on  April  29.  1991.  the 
prosecutor  had  a  private  meeting  for  the  wit- 
nesses testifying,  he  cautioned  them  to  be 
careful  because  people  may  be  coming 
around  to  them  asking  questions. 

4)  I  have  been  informed  that  the  trial 
"Santana"  denied  any  interest  in  buying  the 
stolen  beer  because  it  was  illegal.  That  was 
a  lie.  The  only  reason  he  refused  to  buy  the 
beer  because  it  did  not  have  the  five  cent  re- 
turn deposit  stamp  as  required  in  New  York 
State. 

LIBERATO  GROCERY 

1)  On  April  19.  1991.  I  placed  a  gambling  bet 
at  the  Liberato  Grocery  located  at  369  Audu- 
bon Avenue.  New  York.  New  York. 


TERRORISM 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
fake  this  opportunity  to  draw  your  attention  to 
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the  recent  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilman]  before  the  42d  Euro- 
pean Parliament/United  States  Congress  Inter- 
parliamentary Meeting  in  Athens,  Greece,  re- 
garding terrorism. 

In  his  remarks,  Representative  Gilman  suc- 
cinctly outlines  the  nature  of  the  threat  facing 
both  our  Nation,  and  our  European  allies,  and 
notes  that  this  threat  is  growing,  and  must  not 
be  ignored.  Rather,  he  recommends  that 
through  enhanced  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments, we  can  and  should  earnestly  fight  this 
criminal  scourge  on  all  of  our  societies. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Gilman  on 
this  issue,  including  introduction  of  my  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1241,  the  Domestic  Anti-Terrorism 
Reward  Act,  a  measure  to  increase  the  reward 
for  information  on  domestic  terrorism  from 
$500,000  to  $2  million. 

Furthermore,  Representative  Gilwan  has  in- 
troduced the  Anti-Terrorism  Act,  of  which  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor.  This  bill  imposes  a  full 
embargo  on  imports  from  nations  which  con- 
tinue to  support  international  terrorism.  It  also 
addresses  the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism,  and 
it  creates  a  government/business  antiterrorism 
council  to  seek  out  additional  measures  which 
our  Government  and  businesses  can  take  to 
counter  terrorist  activities.  Finally,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  death  penalty  for  terrorists  who  murder 
Americans,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  Representative 
Gilman's  remarks  on  terrorism. 
Remarks  of  Representative  Benjamin  A. 

Oilman,  42nd  EP/U.S.  Congress  Interpar- 

ll^mentary  meeting.   athens,   greece— 

January  1994 

terrorism 

As  we  begin  a  new  year,  this  is  a  good  time 
to  reflect  on  events  of  the  past  year,  espe- 
cially in  this  troubling  area  of  international 
terrorism.  We  can  never  be  too  alert,  or  pre- 
pared enough,  against  this  evil  of  worldwide 
terrorism. 

On  the  terrorism  front,  1993  was  a  difficult 
and  alarming  year  for  us  in  the  United 
States.  We  witnessed  the  terrorist  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  cowardly  deed  that  took  six  innocent 
lives,  caused  more  than  a  thousand  injuries, 
and  resulted  in  well  over  $600  million  in 
property  damage  and  business  disruption. 
International  terrorism  had  come  home  to 
America.  We  Americans,  frequently  the  tar- 
get of  terrorists  abroad,  were  no  longer  safe, 
even  on  our  own  soil. 

In  addition,  in  1993  we  saw  the  arrest  in  our 
nation  by  the  FBI  of  several  Abu  Nidal  ter- 
rorists who  were  plotting  to  attack  the  Is- 
raeli embassy  in  Washington.  D.C.  We  also 
had  a  plot  uncovered  in  Kuwait  to  assas- 
sinate former  President  George  Bush.  Fi- 
nally, the  FBI  exposed  and  thwarted  the  plot 
to  blow  up  the  U.N.  complex  and  commuter 
tunnels  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  planned 
attacks  on  several  U.N.  and  U.S.  public  offi- 
cials. 

In  each  of  these  incidents  our  govern- 
ment's response  was  swift,  sure,  and  tough. 
Almost  all  of  the  figures  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  have  been  arrested,  one  with 
the  very  valuable  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt.  They  now  face  trial  in  our 
federal  courts.  Another  suspect  is  the  subject 
of  a  S2  million  U.S.  government  inter- 
national reward  for  his  capture.  The  U.N. 
plotters,  along  with  the  Abu  Nidal  terrorists, 
have  also  been  charged  and  await  federal 
trial.  President  Clinton  responded  quickly  in 
a  appropriate  retaliatory  missile  strike  on 
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the  Iraqi  government's  intelligence  head- 
quarters for  its  involvement  in  the  plot 
against  former  President  Bush,  based  upon 
evidence  clearly  establishing  a  link. 

These  tough,  aggressive  responses  are  nec- 
essary against  those  who  utilize  terrorism  as 
a  tool  for  resolution  of  their  international 
grievances. 

The  lessons  for  us  in  the  U.S.  in  combating 
terrorism  are  clear.  They  are  applicable  here 
as  well.  Even  in  this  post-Cold  War  era,  we 
still  face  threats  from  the  scourge  of  inter- 
national terrorism.  We  must  always  main- 
tain our  guard.  The  threat  of  terrorism  is 
still  with  us.  whether  from  organized  or 
state  sponsored  groups,  or  the  newer,  and 
looser,  religiously  knit  groups  we  have  ob- 
served most  recently.  No  anger— for  what- 
ever cause — justifies  the  cowardly  acts  of  the 
terrorist. 

These  unlawful  acts  must  be  met  with 
swift,  sure,  and  appropriate  punishment  from 
civilized  society.  We  cannot  surrender  one 
iota  of  legitimacy  to  the  terrorist  in  any  de- 
bate on  whatever  cause,  or  for  whatever 
grievance. 

In  Europe  you  have  seen  and  felt  the  sting 
of  terrorism  this  past  year  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, from  the  well  coordinated  and  exten- 
sive acts  by  the  Turkish  Kurds  (PKK).  to  the 
violent  events  we  are  all  too  familiar  with, 
emanating  from  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland,  to  cite  just  a  few.  Incidentally,  we 
are  all  very  hopeful  for  a  peaceful  solution  in  * 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  violence  that  has 
gone  on  from  both  sides,  for  far  too  long.  Our 
compliments  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  for  their  courageous  efforts 
to  find  a  peaceful  and  fair  solution  for  all 
concerned.  We  wish  them  success  in  their 
courageous  efforts  to  bring  about  peace. 

Together,  all  of  our  governments  must 
work  closely  to  diminish  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism. We  must  cooperatively  work  to  pre- 
vent, and  solve  terrorist  acts.  We  must  work 
to  swiftly  bring  to  justice  those  who  must  be 
punished  for  these  barbaric  acts.  The  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Libya  for  the  Pan  Am  103 
bombing,  is  a  clear  case  in  point.  Coopera- 
tively, the  international  community  must 
help  bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for 
that  act  that  took  so  many  innocent  lives. 
As  President  Clinton  said  recently  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pan  Am  103  bombing 
"*  *  *  our  nation  will  never  stop  pursuing 
justice  against  whose  who  caused  it."  The 
state  sponsors  of  terrorism  must  know  that 
it  is  never  going  to  be  business  as  usual,  and 
that  there  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  behav- 
ing as  international  outlaws. 

Our  law  enforcement  entities  must  be  able 
to  share  intelligence  and  evidence  with  each 
other,  and  help  thwart  planned  acts  before 
they  occur.  We  must — where  appropriate — 
permit  and  encourage  the  extradition  of 
those  responsible  for  acts  of  terrorism  to 
face  trial  and  swift  punishment,  and  they 
must  serve  their  full  sentences.  Finally,  no 
nation  must  be  willing  to  give  safe  haven  to 
those  who  would  plot  from,  or  seek  to  use 
one  nation's  soil,  as  a  base  to  conduct  terror- 
ism against  another. 

In  the  European  Community  you  face  even 
tougher  new  challenges  against  terrorism. 
As  your  border  barriers  diminish,  along  with 
the  greater  free  flow  of  commerce,  the  job 
grows  even  tougher.  The  terrorists'  travel 
and  the  cross  shipment  of  some  of  the  tools 
of  their  violence,  is  made  easier.  The  EC's 
Justice  Council's  working  groups  on  terror- 
ism will  have  to  labor  even  harder  to  foster 
greater  cooperation  and  information  sharing 
to  thwart  terrorism  under  these  improved 
conditions  for  border  travel  and  commerce. 
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We  must  not,  and  cannot,  let  the  terrorists 
dictate  or  limit  the  ability  of  free  nations  to 
progress  and  improve  commerce,  and  travel 
freely  throughout  the  world  today. 

We  in  the  U.S.  stand  ready  to  work  with 
you  against  the  threat  of  international  ter- 
rorism. Together  we  can.  and  will  make  1994 
a  better  and  safer  year  for  all  nations  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  safety  of  their  citi- 
zens from  this  grave  threat  of  terrorism. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  GRANTED 
DIPLOMATIC  RECOGNITION  TO 
THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAV  REPUB- 
LIC OF  MACEDONIA 


HON.  OLYMPIC  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  ancestry,  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed by  the  administration's  recent  deci- 
sion to  recognize  the  Skopje  regime  as  an 
independent  nation  while  it  continues  to  insist 
on  calling  itself  Macedonia.  This  decision  was 
an  insult  to  a  loyal  and  trusted  ally,  and  the 
only  true  democracy  in  the  region— Greece. 
This  misguided  decision  could  further  inflame 
tensions  in  a  region  already  plagued  by  ter- 
rible violence  and  instability. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  not  have  granted  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  of 
Macedonia.  The  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  with- 
draw diplomatic  recognition  until  such  time  as 
the  Skopje  regime  renounces  its  use  of  the 
name  Macedonia. 

The  name  "Macedonia"  is  Hellenic  in  origin, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  it  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional name  of  the  northern  Greek  province 
whose  capital  is  Salonika.  Archaeological  evi- 
dence clearly  demonstrates  that  the  ancient 
Macedonians  were  Greek.  The  Macedonia  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  Greek,  and  Alexan- 
der himself  was  tutored  by  Aristotle.  The  Slav- 
ic people  of  the  Skopje  regime  have  no  links 
to  classical  Greece  and  are  not  entitled  to  use 
a  name  that  is  a  fundamental  part  of  Greek 
history  and  culture. 

It  is  also  arr  accepted  historical  fact  that,  in 
1945,  Marshall  Tito  gave  the  region  surround- 
ing Skopje  the  name  "Macedonia"  in  order  to 
frustrate  Bulgarian  claims  to  that  territory.  It 
was  part  of  a  campaign  to  usurp  Greek  history 
and  claim  it  for  Tito's  communist  system. 
Tito's  Macedonia  was  an  artificial  creation 
meant  to  serve  only  one  purpose — giving  com- 
munist Yugoslavia  territorial  access  to  the  Ae- 
gean Sea  through  the  port  of  Salonika. 

The  Skopje  regime  has  refused  to  remove 
from  its  constitution  a  reference  to  the  1944 
declaration  by  the  then  Communist  regime 
calling  for  the  unification  of  neighboring  terri- 
tories in  Greece  and  Bulgaria  with  this  false 
Macedonian  Republic.  Despite  other  amend- 
ments to  that  constitution  adopted  over  the 
last  few  years,  this  clause  reflecting  an  expan- 
sionist philosophy  remains  intact. 

In  addition  to  its  flagrant  and  illegal  use  of 
the  name  Macedonia  in  its  constitution,  the 
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Skopje  regime  persists  in  using  the  1 6-pointed 
Star  of  Vergina.  an  ancient  Greek  emblem,  in 
its  flag  and  state  symbols.  These  are  just  part 
of  that  regime's  blatant  attempt  to  manipulate 
history  for  its  own  purposes  and  to  monopolize 
the  Macedonian  name  to  further  its  territorial 
claims  on  sovereign  Greek  territory.  Greece, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
it  has  no  territorial  claims  on  the  Skopje  re- 
gime. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. By  doing  so  we  will  send  an  unequivocal 
message  that  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port stabilizing  policies  that  promote  peaceful 
coexistence  in  the  Balkans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SANDRA  BREAKER 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  recognize  Sandra  Breaker,  a  native  New 
Yori<er.  She  has  been  a  resident  of  East  New 
York  for  the  past  20  years. 

Sandra  attends  Salem  Baptist  Missionary 
Church.  She  is  active  in  many  community  or- 
ganizations, including  local  parent  teacher  as- 
sociations and  public  housing  advocacy 
groups. 

During  her  summers,  Ms.  Breaker  can  be 
found  woricing  with  youth  groups.  She  brings  a 
special  vitality  to  everything  she  does.  For  ex- 
ample, she  spearheaded,  along  with  the 
Fiorentino  Plaza  Tenant  Association  president 
Juanita  Fisher,  an  increase  the  peace,  stop 
the  violence  demonstration.  She  is  currently 
pursuing  a  degree  at  the  Metropolitan  Edu- 
cational Center,  a  community  based  campus 
of  Molloy  College. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Sandra 
Breaker  on  her  community  activism  as 
an    East    New    Yorker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  1 
minute  statement  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1994,  I  stated  that  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  cut 
400,000  jobs.  To  clarity,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
will  cut  1 0,000  jobs  over  the  next  3  years. 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION SALUTED  ON  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  honor  the  Ukrainian  National 
Association,  Inc.,  which  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  on  the  birthday  of  George  Wash- 
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ington.  Like  the  Father  of  our  country,  the 
UNA  is  pledged  to  freedom.  UNA  has  never 
forgotten  the  people  left  behind  in  the  Ukraine, 
living  under  the  yoke  of  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. The  organization's  first  century  was  de- 
voted to  preserving  and  supporting  the  ideal  of 
a  free  Ukraine.  With  that  goal  accomplished, 
UNA  has  embarked  on  helping  the  Ukraine 
build  a  democratic,  free  market  society. 

Here  at  home,  UNA'S  achievements  are 
equally  noteworthy.  Over  the  past  1 00  years  it 
has  grown  from  1 3  branches  to  370  branches 
and  66,000  members  in  27  States  and  7  Ca- 
nadian provinces.  Along  with  providing  for  the 
life  insurance  needs  of  the  Ukralnian-Amencan 
community  by  offer'ng  low-cost  life  insurance 
protection,  the  UNA  provides  its  members  with 
a  wide  range  of  educational,  cultural,  social 
and  charitable  benefits. 

In  addition  to  publishing  Svoboda,  the  oldest 
Ukrainian-language  daily  in  the  world,  UNA 
has  been  publishing  an  English  language 
newspaper.  The  Ukrainian  Weekly,  for  more 
than  60  years,  and  a  monthly  children's  maga- 
zine, Veselka  [Rainbow].  As  part  of  its  frater- 
nal benefit  wori<,  the  UNA  annually  provides 
more  than  $120,000  in  scholarships  to  its 
members.  It  operates  Soyuzivka,  a  year- 
round,  full-service  resort  in  the  beautiful  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  of  New  York  State. 

With  its  stellar  history  and  record  of  accom- 
pHishments,  UNA  deservedly  looks  to  a  second 
century  of  service  and  achievement  as  rich  as 
the  first. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  represent 
a  sizeable  Ukrainian  community  in  the  23rd 
District  of  New  York.  They  are  caring,  shanng, 
loving  neighbors  who  give  unselfishly  to  so 
many  worthy  causes  and  help  make  a  great 
area  even  greater. 


THE  GIFT  OF  SIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  sight.  Impairment  of  tfiis  precious 
sense  can  be  debilitating,  and  in  some  cases 
cause  complete  dysfunction,  robbing  an  indi- 
vidual of  living  a  normal,  productive  life.  Unob- 
structed sight  serves  as  the  largest  data  intake 
function  of  the  human  body.  Special  care  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  improving,  maintain- 
ing, and  restonng  this  sense. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  observe  routine 
eye  care,  but  to  advance  initiatives  which  edu- 
cate Americans  on  methods  to  protect  the 
human  eye  from  damage  and  to  provide  op- 
tions for  those  with  impaired  sight.  Today,  cor- 
neal transplantation  provides  many  Americans 
with  a  chance  of  sight.  In  1992,  over  92,000 
donor  eyes  were  used  by  eye  banks  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  restore  or 
enhance  sight  and  conduct  research.  It  is  with 
this  valuable  service  in  mind,  I  join  with  the 
Eye  Bank  Association  of  America  [EBAA]  in 
their  effort  to  promote  the  month  of  March 
1 994  as  "National  Sight  Conservation  and  Eye 
Donor  Awareness  Month." 

Since  1961,  when  the  EBAA  was  founded, 
more  than  440,133  corneal  transplants  have 
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been  performed  with  a  90-percenl  success 
rate.  The  success  rate  of  this  procedure  rep- 
resents the  highest  success  rate  among  all 
transplant  surgical  procedures.  The  thousands 
who  have  had  their  sight  restored  by  trans- 
plant know  firsthand  the  importance  of  support 
for  donor  programs  and  the  EBAA's  role  in 
promoting  sight  restoration  education.  The 
EBAA,  through  its  member  eye  banks,  pro- 
vides programs  to  increase  eye  donations,  ex- 
pedite research  and  maintain  high-quality 
medical  services  for  the  deliver  of  corneal 
transplant. 

Although  donation  of  eyes  for  transplant  and 
research  has  risen  in  recent  years,  many  peo- 
ple are  still  waiting  for  the  precious  gift  of  sight 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through  donation. 
Their  hopes  rest  with  a  public  that  is  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  donation  process.  Great 
effort  must  be  made  to  inform  Americans  that 
eyes  are  acceptable  for  donation,  regardless 
of  the  donor's  quality  of  vision. 

We  in  Congress  can  help  educate  the  public 
about  the  need  for  eye  donation  and  encour- 
age more  Americans  to  become  donors.  We 
have  joined  the  EBAA  every  year  since  1983, 
and  so  again  by  saluting  their  commemoration 
of  March,  1994,  as  "National  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  Eye  Donor  Awareness  Month."  In  so 
doing,  we  call  on  all  Americans  to  support  us 
in  promoting  the  worthy  endeavor  of  enhanc- 
ing the  lives  of  fellow  citizens  through  restora- 
tion of  sight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
SCHOOL  FREEDOM  AMENDMENT 
INTRODUCED 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDETTE  SMITH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
introduce  to  my  colleagues,  Ms.  Claudette 
Smith.  Claudette  works  as  a  staff  manager  for 
NYNEX.  Claudette  is  a  tireless  humanitarian 
and  community  servant.  She  consistently  tu- 
tors with  Project  Live  a  corporate  tutorial  aid 
program  coordinated  with  the  New  York  City 
public  school  system. 

Claudette  has  been  recognized  for  her  com- 
munity efforts.  In  1993  she  received  an  award 
for  the  Philadelphia  S.D.A.  Bronx  Church  for 
outstanding  community  service.  She  is  that 
special  someone  who  feeds  the  homeless,  as- 
sists her  elderly  neighbors,  and  helps  friends 
and  strangers. 

Claudette  was  born  in  Kingston,  Jamaica 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
10  years  old.  Claudette  personifies  the  work 
ethic.  She  attended  school  at  night  earning  a 
degree  in  accounting,  while  working  full  time. 
Her  daughter  is  a  freshman  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. This  family  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
commitment  to  education  has  continued  with 
her  daughter,  who  is  a  freshman  at  Wesleyan 
University. 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I  intro- 
duced the  private  school  and  home  school 
freedom  amendment  to  H.R.  6.  This  en  bloc 
amendment  is  designed,  first,  to  address  the 
concerns  of  private  school  teachers  and 
home-schooling  parents  who  would  inadvert- 
ently be  required  to  undergo  State  certification 
under  section  2124(e)  of  the  act,  and,  second, 
to  exempt  from  Federal  control  any  private,  re- 
ligious, or  home  school  that  receives  no  funds 
under  the  act.  This  is  a  package  of  clarifying 
changes  I  think  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
endorse. 

I  have  today  learned  that  the  language  of 
our  amendment  could  inadvertently  prevent 
some  private  schools,  especially  Catholic 
schools,  from  participating  in  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  under  which  they  technically 
do  not  receive  funds  but  do  administer  funded 
services.  I  am  more  than  happy  to  accommo- 
date this  very  important  concern,  and  so  I  am 
introducing  a  revised  version  of  our  amend- 
ment. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK  1994 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  America's 
engineers,  who  will  be  celebrating  National 
Engineers  Week  1994  beginning  on  February 
20th. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  in  this  great  Nation  with- 
out the  brilliant  creations  of  engineers  impact- 
ing our  lives  in  some  positive  way.  Towering 
bridges  that  span  great  waterways,  instant 
communications,  faster,  smaller,  and  more 
powerful  computers,  life  saving  medical  de- 
vices and  daring  space  missions  are  just  a 
few  reminders  of  the  myriad  contributions 
America's  great  engineers  have  made  to  our 
quality  of  life,  economic  strength,  and  global 
leadership.  To  borrow  from  an  old  ad  cam- 
paign, "without  engineers,  life  itself  would  be 
impossible." 

As  the  cold  war  continues  to  recede  and  the 
intense  competition  of  the  international  mar- 
ketplace heats  up,  it  is  important  to  remember 
and  honor  America's  engineers,  because  it  is 
their  new  ideas,  innovations,  and  inventions 
that  will  determine  our  position  as  a  first  class 
power  or  also-ran  in  the  next  century.  It  is  the 
engineers  who  create  the  new  technologies 
that  make  us  more  productive  and  fuel  U.S. 
economic  growth. 

As  in  recent  years,  engineers  will  take  their 
message  directly  to  America's  classrooms  dur- 
ing National  Engineers  Week.  Donald  R.  Beall, 
honorary  chair  of  National  Engineers  Week 
and  chairman  of  Rockwell  International,  and 
James  W.  Poirot,  chair  of  National  Engineers 
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Week  and  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  will  lead  some  35,000  engi- 
neering professionals  into  the  nation's  class- 
rooms to  show  3  million  students  and  teachers 
the  contributions  of  engineers  and  how  math 
and  science  relate  to  the  worid  around  them. 

Another  highlight  of  National  Engineers 
Week  is  the  Future  City  Competition  which  in- 
volves engineers  helping  intermediate  school 
students  design  computer  generated  cities  of 
the  21st  century.  Winners  of  local  contests  will 
compete  in  the  national  finals  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  during  Engineers  Week. 

In  yet  another  effort  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness of  engineering,  as  well  as  to  have  some 
fun,  teams  of  engineers  and  engineering  stu- 
dents will  set  up  interactive  exhibits  at  shop- 
ping malls  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  add  to 
the  success  of  National  Engineers  Week  by 
joining  the  numerous  engineering  organiza- 
tions and  corporations  in  promoting  Engineers 
Week  in  their  own  congressional  districts.  THe 
excitement  and  interest  surrounding  National 
Engineers  Week  has  the  potential  to  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  students  to  become  America's 
next  generation  of  engineers. 


CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  note  that 
today  marks  the  Year  of  the  Dog  in  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year,  the  first  day  of  the  first  Moon 
of  the  Chinese  lunar  calendar  year  4692. 

In  San  Francisco,  which  has  the  largest 
Chinatown  in  the  United  States,  the  streets 
are  mostly  quiet  as  people  celebrate  the  first 
few  days  of  the  New  Year  at  home  with  their 
families  and  loved  ones.  The  public  schools 
have  also  closed  for  the  holiday  to  enable  par- 
ents and  children  to  observe  the  traditions  to- 
gether. 

During  this  festive  season,  the  streets  of 
Chinatown  will  fill  with  banquet-goers  and 
street  carnivals,  firecrackers  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits,  lion  dancers  and  traditional  music,  cul- 
minating with  the  great  dragons  heralding  the 
Chinese  New  Year  Parade  this  February  26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese-American  commu- 
nities of  this  Nation  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  Nation.  On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  we  sa- 
lute all  Chinese-Americans  during  their  season 
of  celebration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH  RAMSEUR 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  I0WNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  Elizabeth  Ramseur,  a  dedicated 
community  worker.  Elizabeth  has  been  active 
in  a  number  of  community  endeavors.  She 
has  served  as  the  president  of  Tompkins 
Houses  Tenants  Union,  Inc.,  and  the  NYCHA 
Police  Service  Area  No.  3.  Ms.  Ramseur  is  a 
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member  of  the  Brooklyn  Community  Correc- 
tion Center  advisory  board,  a  supervisor  for 
the  Tompkins  tenant  patrol,  and  a  member  of 
the  Marcus  Garvey  Local  Development  Corp. 
She  is  the  president  of  P.S.  77  parent's  asso- 
ciation. 

Her  other  endeavors  include  service  as  the 
past  president  of  the  pastor's  aide  committee, 
supervisor  of  the  youth  choir,  and  a  member 
of  both  the  trustee  and  deaconess  boards. 

Ms.  Ramseur  is  a  former  paraprofessional 
with  the  New  Yori<  City  Board  of  Education, 
and  also  works  with  handicapped  children. 
She  and  her  husband  have  4  children  and  2 
grandchildren. 

I  salute  Elizabeth  Ramseur  as  one  of  Brook- 
lyn's dedicated  tenant  leaders. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DON  LUIS  A.  FERRE 
ON  HIS  90TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  body,  in  the  history  of  which 
so  many  outstanding  men  and  women  have 
been  honored,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
Puerto  Rican,  don  Luis  A.  Ferre,  who  cele- 
brated his  90th  birthday  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press the  depth  of  my  admiration  for  don  Luis. 
And  I  am  certain  that  once  they  learn  about 
him,  all  of  my  colleagues,  no  matter  what  their 
background  or  political  persuasion,  will  share 
my  admiration  for  this  eminent  industrialist, 
philanthropist,  art  collector,  musician  and  ex- 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Luis  A.  Ferre  was  born  in  Ponce,  on  Fet)- 
ruary  17,  1904.  The  second  of  four  sons,  he 
was  groomed  to  help  run  Ferre  Industries,  an 
enterprise  which  his  father  Antonio  began  as 
a  small  foundry  in  1918.  After  attending  ele- 
mentary school  in  Ponce  and  high  school  in 
Morristown,  NJ,  Luis  Ferre  studied  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  earned 
a  B.S.  and  an  M.S.  in  1924  and  1925,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  an  address  he 
delivered  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Iron  Wori<s  Coop- 
erative Association  on  Three  Kings'  Day  in 
1929,  the  24-year-old  engineer  touched  on 
two  topics  which  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  today:  The  importance  of  employee 
profit-sharing  and  the  need  for  comprehensive 
health  insurance.  Early  in  the  year  that  would 
see  the  dawn  of  the  Great  Depression,  and 
more  than  4  years  before  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt's New  Deal,  the  young  Luis  Ferre  was 
enunciating  principles  of  social  justice  and 
workers'  rights  which  were,  increasingly,  to  be- 
come crucial  to  our  Nation's  wort<places.  The 
employees  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Iron  Works 
soon  enjoyed  the  benefits  Luis  Ferre  identified 
in  his  speech,  as  did  the  employees  of  Ferre 
Industries. 

Luis  Ferre  became  politically  active,  and  in 
the  mid-1 940's  he  successfully  promoted  the 
entry  of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  U.S.  Social  Secu- 
rity system.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  of  Puerlo  Rico  in  1951.  and 
having  been  elected  in  1952  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Statehood  party  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  Legislative  Assembly,  helped  preside 
over  the  adoption  of  Puerto  Rico's  constitution. 
In  1967  he  founded  the  New  Progressive 
Party,  and  was  elected  Governor  the  following 
year  with  a  promise  to  work  for  subsidization 
of  farm  wages,  rehabilitation  of  slums,  and 
control  of  Puerto  Rico's  burgeoning  narcotics 
problem.  His  party,  meanwhile,  won  half  of  all 
seats  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  26  mayoral  elections. 

Cofounder  with  his  brothers  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Cement  Co.,  the  first  Puerto  Rican  com- 
pany to  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, don  Luis  had  become  a  very  wealthy 
man  eariy  in  life.  His  first  philanthropic  venture 
was  the  founding  of  the  Ponce  Public  Library 
in  1937.  Around  the  same  time  he  saved  the 
city's  only  newspaper,  El  Dia,  from  bank- 
ruptcy. He  founded  the  Luis  A.  Ferre  founda- 
tion in  1950,  and  the  Ponce  Museum  of  Art, 
now  rated  the  finest  in  all  of  Latin  America,  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  don  Luis  A.  Ferre's 
many  awards  are  the  U.S.  Medal  of  Freedom 
from  President  Bush,  the  Americas  Award 
from  the  Amencas  Foundation,  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard  University,  and 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  had 
studied  after  earning  his  engineering  degrees. 
At  90  years  of  age  don  Luis  is  still  an  accom- 
plished piano  player,  and  is  still  active  politi- 
cally. 

don  Luis  has  described  himself  as  "revolu- 
tionary in  my  ideas,  liberal  in  my  objectives, 
and  conservative  in  my  methods."  In  1969, 
Aspira  of  America,  an  agency  promoting  Puer- 
to Rican  youth,  honored  don  Luis  as  a  man 
whose  life  and  commitments  exemplify  the  as- 
pirations of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
for  all  of  his  achievements,  don  Luis  A.  Ferre 
is  a  marvel  and  an  inspiration  for  us  all. 


CONGRESSMAN  WELDON  SALUTES 
HARRY  JONES 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  for  his  selfless  acts  of 
service  to  our  Nation.  We  must  never  forget 
the  contributions  of  those  who  fought  for  this 
country  nor  miss  an  opportunity  to  honor 
brave  acts  of  patriotism. 

Like  many  young  men  his  age,  Harry  Jones 
joined  the  service  set  to  give  his  all  to  protect 
our  Nation  and  its  ideals.  After  2  years  of 
service,  he  was  challenged  to  do  just  that  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  I  wo  Jima.  After  21  days  and 
nights  of  continuous  battle,  he  was  wounded. 
He  lay  helpless  for  2  hours  in  an  enemy  fire 
lane  as  the  Japanese  fired  at  his  every  move. 

Many  men  were  wounded  as  they  tried  to 
rescue  him,  and  he  was  finally  dragged  to 
safety  by  another  Philadelphian,  Cpl.  William 
P.  Ward.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only  one  in  his 
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unit  to  survive  Iwo  Jima.  Upon  rescue,  he  was 
given  water  to  revive  him.  Harry's  first  re- 
sponse was  to  apologize  for  drinking  another 
soldier's  water.  It  is  individuals  like  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  have  made  Amenca  great  and 
whose  acts  will  live  down  in  history. 

Regrettably,  Harry  was  severely  wounded  in 
all  four  limbs  and  lost  his  right  arm  and  left 
leg.  He  suftered  greatly,  receiving  over  4,000 
needles  to  keep  him  alive.  Harry  suffered 
great  physical  injury,  but  it  has  never  touched 
his  spirit,  which  burns  with  patriotism  and  lives 
on  as  a  shining  example  of  all  that  is  great 
about  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATHURINE  LUCY 
ROWLING 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  salute  Mrs.  Mathurine  Lucy  Rowling,  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Martin,  the  West  Indies.  She  was 
b)orn  on  September  18,  1914.  She  came  to 
America  in  1952,  where  she  met  and  married 
Mr.  Langston  C.  Rowling  on  November  26, 
1960. 

After  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Mathurine  dedicated  herself  to  civic 
service.  She  has  received  numerous  awards 
for  her  leadership  activities  in  the  community. 

Currently,  Mrs.  Rowling  is  involved  with  the 
Morris  L.  Einstein  Learning  Center,  Mutual 
Housing  Association  [ACORN],  75th  Precinct 
Council,  and  the  East  New  York  Diagnostic 
and  Treatment  Center.  Mathunne  is  also  a 
member  of  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Women's  Caucus. 

Of  all  her  accomplishments,  Mathurine  is 
most  proud  of  her  ^o  sons,  three  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 


A  LETTER  FROM  JONNY 
DAUTRICH 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  the  following 
letter  I  received  from  one  of  my  7-year-old 
constituents  who  wrote  to  me  of  his  experi- 
ence with  home  schooling.  From  personal  ex- 
perience he  favors  this  method  of  education 
and  urges  the  Congress  to  oppose  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  6  that  would  inhibit  par- 
ents from  home  schooling  their  children. 

Hello.  I'm  Jonny  Dautrich.  I'm  7  years  old 
and  in  2nd  grade  and  home  schooled.  I  think 
home  schooling  is  better.  One  reason  is  you 
can  help  with  chores  more,  and  you  can  get 
ahead  on  home  schooling  if  you  want  a  day 
off,  and  when  you  go  to  real  school  you  can"t. 
So  I  think  you  should  still  allow  home 
schooling. 

JONNY  Dautrich. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  HILL 


HON.  SONNY  CALLAHAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  rise  and  recognize  an 
outstanding  Alabamian,  Mr.  Michael  L.  Hill, 
who  was  recently  honored  nationally  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 

On  December  22,  1993,  in  its  fifth  and  final 
award  announcement  in  1993,  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission  named  Mr.  Hill  as  1  of 
21  recipients  of  the  Carnegie  Medal  for  Hero- 
ism. The  medal  is  given  to  civilians  who  risk 
their  lives  for  others. 

Because  of  Mr.  Hill's  heroic  efforts,  Ms. 
Glenda  A.  Brock  is  alive  today.  Mr.  Hill  saved 
Ms.  Brock  from  drowning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  July  2,  1992. 

Ms.  Brock  was  wading  in  the  gulf  when  she 
was  pulled  away  from  the  shore  by  a  very 
strong  current.  She  struggled  to  return  to 
shore  but  could  not  make  progress  against  the 
current.  Walking  on  the  Ijeach,  Mr.  Hill  was 
alerted  to  her  situation.  He  entered  the  water 
and  swam  several  hundred  feet  to  her,  grasp- 
ing Ms.  Brock  by  an  arm. 

Mr.  Hill  then  swam  against  the  current  to- 
ward the  shore.  En  route,  he  became  tired 
and  began  pushing  Ms.  Brock  in  the  direction 
of  the  shoreline.  When  they  reached  a 
wadable  depth,  Ms.  Brock  was  aided  from  the 
water  by  a  friend.  Mr.  Hill  crawled  out  of  the 
water  and  collapsed  on  the  beach.  Both  he 
and  Ms.  Brock  were  exhausted,  and  required 
2  days  to  recover  fully  from  the  incident.  His 
valor  and  unselfish  regard  for  human  life  serve 
as  a  standard  for  us  all. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hill  for  his  selfless  act.  All  of 
us  in  the  First  Congressional  District  are  proud 
to  claim  him  as  a  citizen  of  south  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Mr.  Hill's  friends  and 
family  in  applauding  him  on  this  well-deserved 
recognition.  He  stands  as  a  paragon  of  cour- 
age. I  offer  Michael  Hill  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  wish  him  well  in  all  he  strives  to 
accomplish. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  "PRIVATE 
PROPERTY  OWNERS  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS" 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  200 
years  ago,  the  people  of  this  country  declared 
their  independence  from  a  government  that 
had  forgotten  it  derived  its  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  When  the  tyrant. 
King  George,  pushed  the  people  around  just  a 
little  too  much — when  he  thed  to  destroy  these 
rights — they  rebelled. 

They  replaced  tyranny  with  a  Constitution 
and  a  Bill  of  Rights  that  guaranteed  each  and 
every  one  of  us  our  basic  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  The  protections  embodied  In 
these  two  masterpieces  ensure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  come  in  and  take  our  property 
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for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
These  protections  are  supposed  to  keep  the 
Government  from  forcing  some  people  to  bear 
public  burdens  that,  in  all  fairness  and  justice, 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  as  a  whole. 

But  then  came  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  just  about  blast- 
ed those  protections  apart.  Of  course,  con- 
stitutional scholars  might  fell  you  that  is  impos- 
sible. But,  most  likely,  their  property  has  not 
been  classified  as  wetlands  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  spotted  any  spotted  owls  on 
their  property. 

The  history  of  wetlands  regulation  would  be 
interesting  if  it  were  not  so  tragic.  Back  in 
1972,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
One  section,  little  noted  but  long  remembered, 
prohibited  the  discharge  of  dredged  materials 
into  navigable  waters  without  a  permit.  If  was 
not  until  1975  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  navigable  waters  from 
waters  that  could  be  navigated  to  include  wet- 
lands— land  that  may  only  be  wet  occasion- 
ally. Since  that  time,  bureaucrats  and  lawyers, 
not  Congress  have  been  "writing  wetlands 
law." 

Many  Americans  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  about  the  arbitrary  implementation  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  I,  too,  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  wetlands  law,  which  is  having 
such  a  devastating  effect  on  American  land- 
owners, is  the  result  of  overiy  broad  judicial 
and  bureaucratic  interpretations  of  the  law. 
Today,  landowners  are  being  denied  their 
basic  constitutional  right  to  use  their  land  and 
to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  land. 
Let  n^  share  several  horror  stories  about  the 
current  enforcement  of  wetlands  regulations. 

A  Pennsylvania  family  was  prevented  from 
selling  their  127  acre  ancestral  farm,  valued  at 
Si 90,000,  after  it  was  labeled  a  wetland.  The 
Federal  Government  offered  the  family  no 
compensation. 

A  Texas  rancher  had  a  man-made  earthen 
stock  tank  for  his  cattle.  When  he  moved  his 
headquarters  to  the  other  end  of  the  ranch,  he 
dug  a  new  tank,  filling  in  the  old  one.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cited  him  for  convert- 
ing a  wetland. 

A  Missouri  farmer  wanted  to  repair  one  of 
his  farm's  levees  that  was  built  in  the  1930's. 
The  land  had  been  farmed  for  over  1 00  years. 
He  was  told  that  in  order  to  repair  the  levee 
he  would  have  to  get  a  permit  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  maintain  25  percent  of  his 
properly,  without  compensation,  as  a  perma- 
nent wetland. 

And,  a  Minnesota  rancher  had  two  one-acre 
glacial  potholes  on  his  farm.  To  make  farming 
around  them  easier,  he  filled  one  and  ex- 
panded the  other  to  two  acres.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  objected.  The  Federal  Government 
fined  him  S5,000  and  made  him  dig  out  the 
original  pothole. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  wetlands  are  an  im- 
portant habitat  for  many  species  that  need 
protection.  Regrettably,  current  Federal  wet- 
lands laws  simply  do  not  work.  They  neither 
improve  our  environment  nor  do  they  help  our 
local  communities.  In  short,  our  wetlands  pro- 
tection system  must  be  improved  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

Although  the  Endangered  Species  Act  has  a 
much  more  structured  past,  its  impact  has  not 
been  any  the  less  burdensome  and  onerous 
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on  the  private  citizen.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
stories  of  property  owners  being  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  to  use  their  property, 
of  landowners  being  harassed  by  Government 
officials,  and  of  landowners  being  denied  the 
peaceful  eVijoyment  of  their  property  continues 
to  grow  each  day. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  vivid  examples. 

In  Travis  County,  TX,  property  values  have 
dropped  S359  million  since  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  listed  the  golden-cheeked  warbler 
and  the  black-capped  vireo  as  endangered. 
The  State  of  Texas  will  lose  $2  million  in  prop- 
erty taxes  and  the  residents  of  the  area  are 
going  to  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sell 
their  homes.  An  8G-year-oid  woman  has  been 
fold"  to  stop  brush  clearing  her  land.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  warned  her  that  failure  to  do  so 
will  subject  her  to  fines  of  up  to  S50,000  and 
up  to  1  year  in  prison. 

In  Maryland,  a  couple  was  prohibited  from 
preventing  erosion  on  Iheir  property  because 
the  Government  told  them  that  it  might  destroy 
tiger  beetles.  Meanwhile,  a  15-foot  section  of 
their  property  plunged  into  the  bay.  Their 
home  is  now  the  endangered  species. 

In  Idaho,  the  water  level  of  the  Granite  Dam 
was  decreased  by  37  feet  to  test  the  physical 
impact  of  a  plan  designed  to  benefit  the  en- 
dangered sockeye  salmon.  Besides  thousands 
of  other  fish  stranded  and  killed,  a  marina 
went  bankrupt,  docks  were  destroyed,  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  damage  was  done  to 
neighboring  Whitman  County,  WA.  Physical 
damage  amounted  to  almost  $2  million  and 
business  losses  exceeded  S3  million. 

In  Idaho,  farmers  have  coexisted  with  the 
microscopic  Bruneau  Hot  Spring  snail  for  gen- 
erations until  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice listed  the  snail  as  endangered.  Now,  the 
Service  has  told  area  farmers  they  can  no 
longer  share  the  water,  and  rural  farming  must 
be  shut  down  so  as  not  to  the  disturb  the 
snail's  habitat.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Service 
has  also  prohibited  any  cattle  grazing.  An  en- 
tire valley  of  people  was  out  of  business.  For- 
tunately, a  \}.S.  district  judge  has  declared  the 
Service's  designation  as  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious and  delisted  the  snail.  But  this  case  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  abuse  of  private  property  rights  cannot 
be  ignored  any  longer.  But  now,  we  are  told 
that  reform  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  v^ill 
not  occur  in  this  Congress,  and  while  wetlands 
reform  is  moving  along,  that  is  not  enough.. 

Today,  we  are  taking  our  first  step  to  talking 
back  our  rights — today  we  are  introducing  the 
private  property  owners  bill  of  rights.  This  bill 
reaffirms  our  basic  property  rights  and  returns 
some  balance  to  our  legal  system.  This  biil  re- 
turns control  of  property  to  its  owner.  It  en- 
sures that  if  there  is  some  public  purpose  to 
be  served  by  conserving  property  and  protect- 
ing species,  the  average  citizen  will  not  be 
forced  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden.  It  gives 
the  individual  the  right  and  means  to  expedi- 
tiously appeal  decisions  by  unelected  bureau- 
crats. And  finally,  it  expeditiously  appeal  deci- 
sions by  unelected  bureaucrats.  And  finally,  it 
provides  swift  and  fair  compensation  to  those 
property  owners  who  happen  to  own  land 
where  the  bald  eagle  likes  to  nest  or  the  foun- 
tain darter  likes  to  swim. 

Each  day  Government  regulations  trample 
over  private  property.  The  people  are  angry. 
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We  have  new  tyrants  depriving  us  of  our  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  libierty,  and  property — 
King  George  has  tjeen  replaced  by  bureau- 
crats and  kangaroo  rats.  This  bill  will  take  a 
first  step  to  righting  those  wrongs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CARCIERI, 
JR. 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  individual  from  Rliode  Is- 
land who  has  through  his  dedication,  hard 
work  and  professionalism  served  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  proudly  in  his  role  as  an  admin- 
istrator with  the  State  department  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  Bill  was  employed  by  the  New 
England  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  undertaking  various  construction 
projects  throughout  our  region.  While  with  the 
corp,  he  was  also  assigned  to  the  design 
branch,  responsible  for  civil  and  military 
projects,  and  then  to  the  operations  division, 
where  he  oversaw  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations of  flood  control  facilities. 

After  leaving  the  corps  in  1959,  he  spent  a 
bnef  time  in  California  as  assistant  traffic  engi- 
neer for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  studied 
advanced  traffic  engineering  at  UCLA.  Upon 
Bill's  resignation,  Rhode  Island  was  fortunate 
that  he  returned  home  to  begin  what  has  been 
a  lengthy  and  distinguished  tenure  in  State 
service. 

Bill  has  held  various  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity while  at  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  began  as  resident  engi- 
neer, and  in  1977  was  appointed  chief  design 
engineer.  In  1981,  Bill  was  promoted  to  chief 
engineer  and  dunng  his  tenure  he  oversaw  the 
largest  ever  increase  in  both  production  and 
Federal  funding.  It  is  through  his  leadership 
and  professionalism  that  many  established 
policy  procedures  were  enacted  to  maintain 
this  continued  growrth  of  projects  and  public 
funding. 

Bill  is  presently  a  registered  professional  en- 
gineer in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  and  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  transportation  efforts  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  of  our  country  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  Bill's  efforts  here  in 
Rhode  Island  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  this  outstanding  public 
servant  upon  his  retirement. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
FOR  KOSOVO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  3 
numerous  dignitaries  from  around  the  worid 
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attended  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  here  in 
Washington.  Among  those  dignitaries  and  offi- 
cials was  Dr.  Ibrahim  Rugova,  who  represents 
the  predominantly  Albanian  population  of 
Kosovo,  one  of  the  regions  lying  within  the 
borders  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

In  elections  held  by  the  Altianian  majority. 
Dr.  Rugova  was  overwhelmingly  supported  for 
the  Presidency  of  Kosovo.  In  that  capacity,  he 
delivered  a  statement  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
Members  and  others  who  share  an  interest  in 
the  events  taking  place  in  Kosovo  and  the  rest 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  Dr.  Rugova's  statement 
on  the  situation  in  Kosovo.  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  assist  my  colleagues  in  understanding 
events  in  the  southern  Balkans  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  ethnic  Albanian  residents  of 
Kosovo  for  democracy  and  human  rights. 
statement  by  dr.  ibrahim  rugova. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Kosova 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  active  concern  shown  by  the  US  Ad- 
ministration in  the  trasric  situation  in  our 
Republic.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  emphasize  the  following  points: 

The  situation  in  Kosova  is  ready  to  ex- 
plode. Since  the  refusal  by  Belgrade  authori- 
ties to  permit  the  operation  of  the  CSCE 
long-term  monitoring  mission  in  our  terri- 
tory, repression  has  increased  significantly. 
Over  the  past  months  human  rights  abuses 
have  grown  even  worse.  There  are  numerous 
well-documented  instances  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests followed  by  torture,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  several  deaths  in  the  last  five 
months.  The  people  of  Kosova  are  faced  with 
a  campaign  of  "quiet"  ethnic  cleansing  by 
the  Belgrade  regime.  Arrests,  torture,  and 
intimidation  are  coupled  with  a  campaign  to 
disenfranchise  the  Albanian  people  within 
their  own  homeland.  The  already  grave  situ- 
ation is  furthermore  burdened  with  a  heavy 
presence  ^of  police,  military,  paramilitary, 
and  various  armed  gangs  from  Serbia  hover- 
ing all  over  Kosova. 

With  the  expulsion  of  international  mon- 
itoring the  people  of  Kosova  now  feel  aban- 
doned by  the  international  community.  For 
them,  the  only  option  left  seems  to  be  leave 
their  homeland  or  an  urgent  need  for  con- 
crete international  support.  Unless  the  inter- 
national community,  guided  by  US  leader- 
ship, acts  in  a  decisive  manner,  instability  in 
Kosova  will  rapidly  transform  itself  into  an 
open  and  ever-widening  conflict.  Such  a  con- 
flict will  lead  to  massive  bloodshed.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  control  and  it  may  well  re- 
sult in  widespread  hostilities  among  states 
in  the  region,  possibly  even  involving  NATO 
members.  Rather  than  waitmg  for  such  a 
horrendous  outcome,  it  is  essential  to  act 
now.  while  it  is  still  possible  to  influence 
events.  We  believe  that  the  following  actions 
should  be  taken  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  should  restate  its  pledge 
that  an  armed  intervention  of  the  Belgrade 
government  in  Kosova  would  be  met  with  a 
decisive  US  military  response: 

The  United  States  should  press  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  CSCE  long-term  mon- 
itoring mission  in  Kosova: 

The  United  States  should  press  for  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  protectorate  and  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  UN  preventive  force  in  Kosova.  in- 
cluding a  human  rights  component  with  a 
mandate  to  monitor  developments,  assist  in 
the  process  of  restoring  local  control  over 
state  institutions,  and  preclude  human 
rights  violations; 
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The  United  States  should  press  for  serious 
dialogue  between  the  Kosova  authorities  and 
the  Belgrade  government,  with  a  view  to 
achieving  a  peaceful  solution  towards  the  re- 
alization of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Kosova.  Such  dialogue  must  be  supported  by 
more  vigorous  international  involvement: 

The  United  States  should  seek  confirma- 
tion in  the  UN  Security  Council  of  the  fact 
that  the  removal  of  sanctions  against  Serbia 
cannot  l>e  contemplated  until  the  situation 
concerning  Kosova  has  been  resolved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PEARL  LUCILLE 
JONES 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  Pearl  Jones,  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  for 
her  extraordinary  efforts  as  an  educator  in  the 
public  school  system. 

Ms.  Jones  obtained  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  masters  of  science  in  elementary 
education  at  Brooklyn  College.  She  then  re- 
ceived a  Certificate  of  Supervision  and  Admin- 
istration at  Hunter  College.  Subsequently  she 
studied  at  Sophia  University  in  Japan  and  the 
University  of  Legon  in  Ghana.  After  spending 
several  years  studying,  Peari  became  a  teach- 
er and  childhood  coordinator  at  PS.  304.  She 
was  then  appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant 
pnncipal  twice,  serving  at  PS.  262  and  P.S. 
243.  Ms.  Jones  later  became  the  principal  of 
P.S.  185  in  1979  where  she  is  currently  serv- 
ing. 

Peari  dedicates  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to 
organizations  that  provide  students  with  col- 
lege scholarships.  She  presently  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  Association  of  Black  Educators 
and  the  Giris'  High  Alumnae  Association. 
Peari  is  also  a  member  of  the  Women's  Cau- 
cus for  Congressman  Edolphus  "Ed"  Towns, 
the  New  York  Urban  League,  and  Bethany 
Baptist  Church. 

fi^s.  Jones  has  spent  over  30  years  proving 
her  philosophy  that  "all  children  can  learn."  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  salute  Ms.  Jones  on  her 
successful  efforts  as  an  educator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  E.  DOLEY. 
JR. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Harold  E.  Doley,  Jr.  Mr.  Doley, 
chairman  of  Doley  Securities,  Inc.,  is  the 
first — and  at  present,  only,  African-American  to 
hold  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A  native  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Doley  began  his 
career  in  the  property  business  around  1968 
and  from  there,  moved  on  to  become  an  ac- 
count executive  for  Bache  and  Company.  In 
1972,  he  was  selected  by  Shareholders  Man- 
agement Company  as  Outstanding  Stock- 
broker of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Doley's  widely  acknowledged  expertise 
about  the  stock  exchange  was  gained  the 
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practical  way — as  a  floor  broker.  As  assistant 
vice  president  with  the  firm  of  Howard,  Weil, 
Latxjuisse,  Friedrichs,  Inc.,  he  handled  the  ac- 
counts of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
universities  with  portfolios  totaling  over  $500 
million.  Dunng  the  same  period,  he  served  as 
an  instructor  at  Southern  University  in  New 
Orleans. 

In  1973,  using  his  life's  savings,  Mr.  Doley 
became  the  first  African-American  to  own  a 
seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Three 
years  later,  in  1976,  he  founded  Doley  Securi- 
ties, Inc.,  a  firm  which  offers  an  array  of  bro- 
kerage, trading,  financial  advisory,  and  invest- 
ment banking  services  to  institutions,  govern- 
ment organization,  and  selected  individuals. 
Doley  Securities  is  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Securities  Rulemaking  board  and  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation. 

From  1980  to  1981,  Mr.  Doley  served  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Mineral 
Board.  As  chairman  of  the  Royalty  Accounting 
Committee,  he  supervised  and  advised  the 
staff  to  ensure  that  established  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  payment  of  royalties  were  com- 
plied with. 

Mr.  Doley  also  served  as  director  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior's  Min- 
erals Management  Service  (MMS).  During  his 
term  of  office,  he  presided  over  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  initiatives  to  im- 
prove the  overall  fiscal  accountability  of  MMS. 
In  addition,  he  directed  implementation  of  the 
largest  nondefense  computer  installation  in  the 
U.S.  Government. 

In  1983,  then-President  Ronald  Reagan  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Doley  to  serve  as  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  African  Development  Bank  and 
the  African  Development  Fund  [AFDB/AFDF]. 
As  the  U.S.  representative,  Mr.  Doley  was  re- 
sponsible tor  Federal  Government  policy  on 
major  issues  and  supervised  the  preparation 
of  reports,  analysis,  and  legal  documents  re- 
quired to  implement  a  range  of  sophisticated 
and  complex  economic,  monetary,  and  finan- 
cial operations.  In  addition,  he  was  designated 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  international 
conferences  related  to  the  AFDB/ADF. 

Mr.  Doley  is  a  frequent  quest  lecturer  on  fis- 
cal management  and  investment  banking  to 
trade  and  professional  organizations  and  at 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans, 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  and  holds  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Clark  Atlanta  University 
and  Shaw  University.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Doley's  other  affiliations  include  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  Population  Resource 
Center,  and  the  United  States-African  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

In  1989,  1990,  and  1992  he  was  selected 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  along  with  three 
other  of  the  Nation's  top  money  management 
experts,  as  a  participant  in  the  Stock  Pickers' 
Choices  contest;  participants  were  to  make 
projections  on  the  best  stock  picks  for  each 
respective  year.  Mr.  Doley  was  the  over- 
whelming winner  in  1989. 

Mr.  Doley,  who  continues  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  Doley  Securities,  Inc.,  has  appeared 
as  a  guest  on  CNBC,  CNN,  FNN,  the  Today 
Show,  Nightly  Business  Report,  Wall  Street 
Week,  and  has  been  featured  in  the  New  York 
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Times  Sunday  financial  section  and  in  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report. 

Mr.  Doley  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  His  son,  Harold,  III,  serves  as  the 
president  of  Doley  Securities,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Mr. 
Doley's  family  and  colleagues  in  the  business 
and  financial  community  in  saluting  him  on  his 
two  decades  of  outstanding  achievements  as 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exc^ange. 
I  join  with  them  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cess. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  RESTORE  STATES  RIGHTS  TO 
MEDICAID  ABORTION  FUNDING 


HON.  JAY  DICKEY 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reverse  recently  enun- 
ciated policy  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHS]  to  require  States  to 
use  Medicaid  funds  for  abortions  in  cases  of 
rape  or  incest,  even  in  States  whose  constitu- 
tions or  laws  forbid  abortion  funding  for  those 
purposes.  Arkansas  is  one  of  those  State. 

I  agree  with  and  voted  for  the  modified 
Hyde  amendment  last  year  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  appropriations 
bill,  to  allow  taxpayer  funding  of  abortions  for 
poor  women  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest.  How- 
ever, that  amendment  contained  no  language 
to  require  States  to  fund  such  abortions  if  it  is 
contrary  to  State  law.  Nor  did  the  modified 
Hyde  amendment  provide  the  Slates  with  ad- 
ditional Federal  funding  for  those  purposes. 

Nonetheless,  last  December,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration issued  an  interpretation  of  the 
modified  Hyde  amendment  to  require,  rather 
than  allow.  States  to  use  public  funds  to  pay 
for  abortions  in  cases  of  rape,  incest,  or  dan- 
ger to  the  mother's  life.  This  low-key  policy 
change,  retroactive  to  October  1,  1993,  ap- 
peared first  in  newspapers.  This  is  where 
many  of  the  State  Medicaid  Directors  learned 
of  the  change.  Ray  Hanley,  the  Arkansas 
State  Medicaid  Director,  first  learned  of  the 
change  after  reading  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper. Subsequently,  the  new  guidelines  were 
quietly  faxed  to  each  Slate  Medicaid  director. 

The  letter,  dated  December  28,  1993 — Con- 
gress was  out  of  session,  the  President  was 
on  vacation — was  signed  by  Sally  K.  Richard- 
son, the  Director  of  the  Medicaid  Bureau, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  The  let- 
ter directed  States  to  pay  for  abortions  for  low- 
income  women  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

Ms.  Richrdson's  order  also  contained  a 
quirky  little  provision  that  interpreted  the  Hyde 
amendment  to  allow  an  abortion  provider  to 
suspend  any  State  requirement  that  the  rape 
or  incest  be  reported  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. At  least  five  States  have  such  reporting 
requirements.  The  Hyde  amendment  includes 
no  mention  of  reporting  requirements. 

This  HHS  policy  change  is  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  at  least  36 
States.  Arkansas  is  one  State  that  specifically 
prohibits  State  public  financed  abortions  in 
cases  of  rape  or  incest,  amendment  66  to  the 
Arkansas  Constitution. 
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In  a  letter  dated  December  30,  1993,  the 
State  Medicaid  Directors'  Association,  chaired 
by  Ray  Hanley  of  Arkansas,  expressed  its 
strong  objection  to  HHS's  new  interpretation  of 
the  law.  The  letter  characterized  the  interpre- 
tation as  an  unfunded  mandate  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  President  Clinton's  pledge  to  reduce 
unfunded  mandates.  Several  State  Medicaid 
Directors,  including  those  from  Arkansas, 
Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  and  South  Da- 
kota, have  also  written  in  protest.  State  refusal 
to  obey  the  administration's  edict  threatens  fu- 
ture Federal  matching  funds. 

On  January  19,  1994,  Representative 
Henry  Hyde  issued  a  news  release  stating 
that  "there  is  no  basis  in  the  'Hyde  amend- 
ment' for  the  recent  Clinton  administration  de- 
cree that  37  States  must  rewrite  their  laws  lim- 
iting State-funded  abortions."  Other  Congres- 
sional leaders,  such  as  Senate  Minority  Lead- 
er Bob  Dole,  on  January  7,  1994,  have  said 
that  Congress  should  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  the  congressional  intent  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  was  to  require  all  States  to  pay 
for  Medicaid  abortions  for  low-income  women 
in  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

My  legislation  provides  that  opportunity.  My 
legislation  reverses  the  HHS  interpretation  of 
the  modified  Hyde  amendment  by  allowing, 
not  requiring,  States  to  use  Medicaid  funds  to 
pay  for  abortions  for  poor  women  in  cases  of 
rape  and  incest,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  mother. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  especially  those  from 
the  States  that  prohibit  such  funding  or  have 
reporting  requirements,  will  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort to  reverse  this  unfortunate  HHS  interpreta- 
tion of  the  modified  Hyde  amendment.  Your 
support  will  support  States  rights;  support 
funding  of  Federal  mandates  on  the  States; 
and  support  proper  administrative  procedures 
in  changing  public  policy. 


February  23,  1994 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing 
the  proclamation  signed  by  President  William 
J.  Clinton  on  February  3,   1994,  which  des- 
ignates February  as  American  Heart  Month. 
A  Proclamation 

The  heart  is  one  of  nature'.s  most  efficient 
and  durable  machines.  During  an  average 
lifetime,  the  heart  contracts  an  amazing  2.5 
billion  times.  Although  we  now  realize  that 
it  functions  as  a  life-giving  pump,  the  human 
heart  was  thought  of  by  ancient  man  as  the 
very  soul  of  one's  being.  Certain  words,  such 
as  "courage"  and  ■cordial."  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  for  heart,  symbolizing  promi- 
nence and  significance. 

Heart  disease  was  not  recognized  until 
about  1500  A.D..  for  the  heart  was  considered 
so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  death  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inevitable  if  the  heart  were  in- 
jured in  any  way.  Although  most  causes  of 
heart  disease  observed  early  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury are  still  present  today,  the  treatment 
and  cures  of  the  diseases  are  now  dramati- 
cally altered. 

Today,  heart  disease  is  one  health  threat 
that  Americans  can  conquer.  Extraordinary 


scientific  advances,  together  with  increased 
public  awareness,  have  forged  one  of  this 
century's  greatest  medical  achievements, 
saving  untold  lives  through  improved  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  However,  as  long  as 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke  threaten 
the  lives  of  Americans,  we  must  continue  in 
our  diligent  efforts  to  fight  these  diseases. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  joining  in  this 
fight  by  taking  steps  to  reduce  their  changes 
of  developing  a  cardiovascular  disease.  They 
have  learned  to  avoid  the  major  risk  factors 
by  controlling  blood  pressure  and  blood  cho- 
lesterol, by  avoiding  tobacco  products,  and 
by  becoming  more  physically  active. 

At  the  same  time,  scientists  are  developing 
better  ways  to  detect  and  treat  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  stroke.  Revolutionary 
advances  are  reducing  the  physical  suffering 
exacted  by  heart  disease  and  are  making  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  more  successful. 

The  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
to  these  achievements  by  supporting  re- 
search and  public  education  through  its  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute.  The 
American  Heart  Association,  through  its  re- 
search and  education  programs  and  its  vital 
network  of  dedicated  volunteers,  has  played 
a  crucial  role  in  bringing  about  these  re- 
markable accomplishments. 

The  results  of  the  many  scientific  and  pub- 
lic education  achievements  are  dramatic. 
From  1972  through  1990.  the  death  rate  from 
heart  disease  dropped  39  percent  and  the 
death  rate  from  strokes  fell  57.4  percent. 

However,  these  advances  have  not  yet 
eradicated  the  devastating  consequences  of 
heart  disease,  which  remains  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  today. 
American  men  and  women  still  suffer  about 
1.25  million  heart  attacks  each  year.  About 
50  million  Americans  still  have  high  blood 
pressure — and  uncontrolled  high  blood  pres- 
sure is  a  major  cause  of  stroke.  Virtually 
every  American  has  grieved  for  a  relative  or 
friend  debilitated  or  killed  by  a  cardio- 
vascular disease  or  stroke. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  all  of  us  to 
become  involved  in  the  ongoing  fight  against 
cardiovascular  diseases,  the  Congress,  by 
Joint  Resolution  approved  December  30.  1963 
(77  Stat.  843;  38  U.S.C.  169b).  has  requested 
that  the  President  issue  an  annual  proclama- 
tion designating  February  as  "American 
Heart  Month." 

Now.  therefore.  I.  William  J.  Clinton. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  February 
1994  as  American  Heart  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  officials  of  other  areas  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  people  to  join  me  in  re- 
affirming our  commitment  to  combating 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  third  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  thg  two  hundred  and 
eighteenth. 

William  J.  Cunton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERNICE  SHOFFNER 
WILEY 
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nice  Shoftner  Wiley.  Bernice  is  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  North  Carolina  A&T  State  Univer- 
sity. She  received  her  master's  in  nutrition 
from  NYU. 

Bernice  is  a  former  principal  for  a  junior  high 
school  in  Brooklyn.  As  the  director  for 
Reimburseable  Programs  in  District  17,  she 
was  responsible  for  administering  a  budget  in 
excess  of  S7  million  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students. 

For  the  past  9  years,  she  has  served  as  the 
principal  of  P.S.  289.  Under  her  leadership, 
the  academic  performance  of  schools  within 
the  district  have  dramatically  improved.  She 
and  her  staff  have  been  recognized  by  city  of- 
ficials and  the  Federal  Government  for  excel- 
lence in  education.  In  1993,  Bernice  was  des- 
ignated as  the  superintendent  for  District  1 7. 

Bernice  and  her  husband  Albert  have  two 
children,  a  son,  Albert  Jr.,  and  a  daughter, 
Courtney.  Bernice  is  a  member  of  the  Dea- 
coness Board  of  the  Concord  Baptist  Church 
of  Christ.  I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  recog- 
nize Bernice  Shoffner  Wiley. 
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DEMOGRAPHY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TIME  BOMB 


NATIONAL  WILD  BIRD  FEEDING 
MONTH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recog- 
nize the  numerous  achievements  of  Mrs.  Ber- 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  February,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
months  in  the  United  States  for  wild  birds,  as 
National  Wild  Bird  Feeding  Month.  During  this 
month,  individuals  are  encouraged  to  provide 
food,  water,  and  shelter  to  help  wild  birds  sur- 
vive. This  assistance  benefits  the  environment 
by  supplementing  wild  bird's  natural  diet  of 
weed  seeds  and  insects.  Currently,  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  adult  population  feeds  wild  birds  in 
their  backyards. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  backyard  bird 
feeding  is  an  entertaining,  educational,  and  in- 
expensive pastime  enjoyed  by  children  and 
adults.  Bird  feeding  provides  a  needed  break 
from  today's  frantic  lifestyles.  Adults  enjoy  the 
relaxation  and  peacefulness  afforded  by 
watching  birds — nature  serves  to  relieve  the 
stress  and  can  get  one's  day  going  on  a  tran- 
quil note. 

Young  children  are  naturally  drawn  to  the 
activities  involved  in  feeding  wild  birds,  which 
can  serve  as  excellent  educational  tools.  Chil- 
dren can  identify  different  species  of  birds  with 
a  field  guide  and  can  learn  about  the  birds' 
feeding  and  living  habits.  These  observations 
can  then  provide  excellent  research  opportuni- 
ties for  school  projects  and  reports. 

Feeding  wild  birds  in  the  backyard  is  an 
easy  hobby  to  start  and  need  not  overtax  the 
family  budget.  It  can  be  as  simple  as  mounting 
a  single  feeder  outside  a  window  and  filling  it 
with  bird  seed  mix.  For  many  people,  the 
hobby  progresses  from  there.  They  discover 
the  relationship  between  the  type  and  location 
of  feeders,  and  the  seeds  offered  in  them,  and 
the  number  and  varieties  of  birds  attracted. 
Parents  can  challenge  an  inquisitive  child's 
mind  as  they  explore  together  these  factors  in 
trying  to  encourage  visits  by  their  favorite 
birds. 


HON.  BILL  BAKER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  poignant 
article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Loarie,  from  my  home- 
town of  Danville,  CA.  Mr.  Loarie's  article,  enti- 
tled "Demography  and  Technology  Time 
Bomb,"  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  16,  1994. 

In  the  article.  Mr.  Loarie  warns  against  just 
one  of  the  dangers  of  President  Clinton's 
health  care  plan — that  of  the  stifling  of  new 
medical  technologies.  Instead  of  causing 
health  care  costs  to  rise,  medical  research 
and  development  will  actually  bring  costs 
down.  More  efficient  and  less  intrusive  surgical 
techniques  will  reduce  the  length  of  a  hospital 
stay  in  some  instances. 

We  have  the  best  health  care  system  in  the 
world.  We  must  not  prevent  the  crucial  re- 
search and  development  that  will  allow  it  to 
continue  to  improve. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16.  1994] 

Demography  and  Technology  Ti.me  Bomb 
(By  Thomas  M.  Loarie) 

In  its  quest  to  squeeze  savings  from  the 
health  care  system,  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan  threatens  to  put  a  chokehold  on  the  sin- 
gle greatest  source  of  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity: medical  technology. 

This  is  shortsighted  because  in  less  than  a 
decade,  the  baby-boom  generation  will  begin 
entering  the  peak  years  of  health  care  con- 
sumption. The  need  for  efficient,  labor-sav- 
ing, resource-stretching  tools  to  handle  the 
boomers'  health  care  needs  will  be  greater 
than  ever. 

But  perhaps  the  administration  already 
knows  this  and  chooses  to  ignore  it.  As  a  de- 
veloper of  medical  technology.  I  know  that 
the  Clinton  plan's  impact  on  technology  in- 
novation will  not  be  widely  felt  for  about  10 
years.  This  is  roughly  the  time-line  for  a  new 
medical  device  to  go  through  development, 
testing  and  evaluation  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Health  care  is  the  one  industry  where,  er- 
roneously, technological  advances  tend  to  be 
viewed  as  burdens,  not  solutions.  But  medi- 
cal technology  prices  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  2.9%  between  1985  and 
1992.  vs.  the  3.1%  rate  in  the  primary  index  of 
producer  prices  throughout  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, according  to  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Institute  in  Alexandria.  Va.  This  is 
despite  the  rapid  rate  of  medical  technology 
innovation  during  that  period,  a  period  that 
saw  seismic  changes  in  the  way  health  care 
is  delivered. 

Development  of  less  invasive  surgical  tech- 
nologies, for  instance,  helped  drive  the  trend 
toward  outpatient  surgery,  which  now  con- 
stitutes nearly  60%  of  all  hospital-based  pro- 
cedures. One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
technologies,  laparoscopy.  was  considered  an 
exotic  idea  when  introduced  in  the  late  1970s 
for  a  small  population  of  infertile  couples  de- 
siring pregnancy.  Since  then,  spinoff  tech- 
nologies have  made  its  applications  wide- 
spread. 

The  savings  that  come  from  such  innova- 
tion are  often  ignored.  Prior  to  1989.  for  ex- 
ample, it  cost  about  S21.000  plus  six  days  in 
a  hospital  to  have  a  gall  bladder  removed  by 
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conventional  surgery.  Today,  a  laparoscopic 
procedure  performed  in  an  ambulatory  sur- 
gery center  can  accomplish  the  same  thing 
for  about  $6,400. 

Labor  costs,  which  account  for  80%  of 
health  care  spending,  are  the  true  wild  card, 
yet  they  are  not  addressed  in  the  reform 
plan.  Another  wild  card  is  over-utilization  of 
technology  that  occurs  at  the  direction  of 
physicians,  hospitals  and  consumers  them- 
selves. Here  the  Clinton  plan  proposes  to  at- 
tack the  problem  by  ensnaring  medical  tech- 
nology makers  in  the  same  bureaucratic  net 
as  technology  users.  This  is  like  cooling 
down  the  pace  of  telecommunications  inno- 
vation as  a  national  strategy  for  dealing 
with  teenagers'  overuse  of  their  parents' 
telephones. 

If  the  health  care  system  fails  to  fully  ex- 
ploit technology's  leveraging  capacity,  the 
needs  and  demands  of  an  aging  population 
will  either  bust  the  nation's  treasury  or  re- 
quire unnecessary,  if  not  politically  unac- 
ceptable, rationing. 

Since  coming  under  the  regulatory  purview 
of  the  FDA  in  1976.  our  industry  has  under- 
gone a  series  of  ever-tightening  R&D  con- 
trols and  product  requirements.  A  three-  to 
five-year  FDA  review  process  that  was  in 
force  when  my  company  started  in  1986  is 
now  a  five-  to  seven-year  process,  which  ex- 
tends the  full  R&D  cycle  for  many  companies 
to  10  years  or  more.  As  a  result,  costs  associ- 
ated with  surviving  the  FDA  new  product 
gauntlet  have  grown  substantially  higher, 
while  potential  returns  have  been  further  de- 
ferred. 

The  chilling  effect  of  the  administration's 
plans  for  health  care  spending  caps  can  be 
seen  by  almost  every  leading  health  care  an- 
alyst on  Wall  Street.  Their  nearly  unani- 
mous evaluation  is  that  medical  technology 
companies  are  among  the  "big  losers"  in  the 
Clinton  plan.  Uncertainties  over  how  new 
technologies  will  be  assessed,  how  prices  will 
be  set,  and  how  global  budgets  will  affect 
new  technologies  over  the  long  term  have 
added  measurably  to  the  risk  of  investment. 

It  is  fantasy  for  Washington  to  think  medi- 
cal technology  investors  have  unlimited  re- 
serves of  courage  and  patience.  A  bureau- 
cratic scheme  that  makes  irrelevant  such 
foundational  concepts  as  market  research, 
pricing  strategies  and  product-development 
timelines  may  be  just  the  thing  to  steer  in- 
vestors into  less  precarious  pursuits,  along 
such  lines  as  oil  drilling  or  perhaps  gold 
prospecting. 

The  president's  plan  puts  the  brakes  on 
new  advances  that  might  otherwise  be  there 
to  serve  aging  boomers  like  the  Clintons,  at 
a  moment  when  the  health  care  system  will 
be  put  to  its  strongest  test  yet. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  JOB 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing jointly  with  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Representative  Jan  Meyers  from  Kansas— the 
Health  Care  Reform  Jobs  Preservation  Act. 

Too  frequently.  Members  of  Congress  pass 
legislation  without  knowing  what  impact  these 
changes  will  have  on  U.S.  jobs.  As  Congress 
begins  reforming  our  health  care  system,  it  is 
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imperative  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  be  fully  informed  of  the  impact  any 
health  care  reform  measure  will  have  on  U.S. 
jobs. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion— to  provide  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  President  with  information  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  whether  a  payroll  tax  should  be  on 
or  off  budget,  and  that  is  "how  will  reforming 
the  health  care  system  impact  American  work- 
ers." 

The  bill  states  that  before  any  comprehen- 
sive health  care  reform  takes  effect  a  job  im- 
pact study  will  be  done  by  CBO  and  0MB  de- 
termining the  effect  of  health  care  reform  on 
job  loss  or  gain,  impact  on  jobs  requiring  less- 
er levels  of  education  or  skill,  shifts  from  full- 
time  to  part-time  employment,  and  a  decrease 
in  wages  or  salaries. 

I  plan  to  offer  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
any  health  care  reform  plan  considered  in  the 
House  this  session,  because  without  a  stable 
job  base  health  care  reform  will  fail. 

In  1991,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
raise  the  luxury  tax  on  boats  without  informa- 
tion on  how  the  increase  would  impact  boating 
industry  jobs.  Not  until  virtually  killing  this  in- 
dustry did  Congress,  18  months  after  it  was 
enacted,  repeal  the  luxury  tax.  In  that  short 
time,  thousands  of  skilled  American  jobs  were 
lost  to  other  countries,  and  the  tax  even  failed 
to  raise  anywhere  near  the  revenue  that  was 
promised  by  supporters. 

I  fear  a  repeat  of  the  luxury  tax  nightmare, 
but  this  time,  in  an  area  of  our  economy  as 
large  as  health  care,  it  would  be  even  more 
disastrous. 

I  am  asking  this  critical  question  because 
we  cannot  act  in  good  conscience  on  reform 
without  an  answer  to  what  will  happen  to 
American  workers — and  they  deserve  to  know 
the  truth.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  when 
you  overtax  small  businesses,  investment  cap- 
ital to  these  important  job-generating  compa- 
nies dries  up,  leaving  no  alternative  but  to  lay 
people  off. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  routinely 
assesses  the  impact  of  new  laws  on  revenues, 
but  the  same  importance  is  not  afforded  to 
jobs  impact.  As  we  learned  with  the  boat  tax, 
no  revenue  estimate  is  complete  without  the 
knowledge  of  who  will  lose  their  jobs  if  Con- 
gress makes  the  wrong  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  health  care  reform  will  affect 
every  American  in  one  way  or  another  and 
Americans  deserve  to  know  the  truth.  Unless 
we  pass  my  legislation,  we  risk  blindly  moving 
forward  with  legislation  that  could  put  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
Health  Care  Reform  Preservation  Act  so  that 
Congress  and  the  President  will  be  fully  aware 
of  possible  job  loss  and  shifts  in  reforming  the 
health  care  system. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  A.  WILLIAMS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  fa- 
miliarize my  colleagues  with  Ms.  Ruth  A.  Wil- 
liams, a  dedicated  community  service  worker. 
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Ms.  Williams  has  been  actively  involved  in 
her  community  for  a  number  of  years.  She  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  New  York 
Lioness  Club.  As  a  Lioness,  Williams  has  held 
positions  as  chapter  president,  director,  and 
membership  chairperson  of  the  East  New  Yori< 
Lioness  Club.  She  organized  and  founded  14 
Lioness  Clubs,  and  is  responsible  for  estat>- 
lishing  the  first  Lioness  District,  and  District 
Convention  in  the  State  of  New  Yori<. 

As  a  Lioness,  Ruth  has  held  the  position  of 
zone  chairman  for  two  consecutive  years.  She 
is  also  a  former  regional  chairperson,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  and  cabinet  secretary-treasurer 
in  her  district.  Ms.  Williams  has  been  com- 
mended on  her  endeavors.  She  has  received 
a  number  of  awards  including.  Lions  Inter- 
national Extension  Award,  Lioness  of  the  Year 
Award,  International  President  Banker,  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation,  and  100  Percent  Attend- 
ance Award. 

Ruth  is  also  an  active  member  in  other  com- 
munity organizations.  She  is  presently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Laurencian  Guild  of  St.  Lawrence 
Parish,  and  a  troop  leader  for  the  Giri  Scouts. 

I  salute  Ruth  Williams  for  her  fine  accom- 
plishments as  a  community  activist  and  a 
member  of  the  Lioness  Clubs. 


ESTABLISHING  OFFICES  OF  'WOM- 
EN'S HEALTH  WITHIN  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce 
the  Women's  Health  Offices  Act,  a  bill  which 
I  previously  introduced,  as  part  of  the  Wom- 
en's Health  Equity  Act.  Just  as  there  was  a 
need  for  the  statutory  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Women's  Health  Research  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  women's  health  offices. 
This  bill  would  establish  women's  health  of- 
fices within  the  Public  Health  Service  and  at 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Agency 
for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research,  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Women's  health  concerns  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed nationally  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. A  recent,  as  yet,  unpublished  survey 
concluded  that  physicians  are  more  than  twice 
as  likely  to  perceive  that  the  same  disease  af- 
fects men  more  seriously  than  women.  A 
study  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  found  that 
more  women  than  men  failed  to  receive  the 
care  they  need  and  that  in  the  past  year, 
about  one-third  of  the  women  surveyed  did  not 
have  any  basic  preventive  services:  a  Pap 
smear,  a  clinical  breast  exam,  a  pelvic  exam, 
or  a  complete  physical  exam.  Women  also  re- 
ported greater  communications  problems  with 
their  physicians.  The  survey  found  that  women 
lack  the  information  they  need,  and  they  are 
not  getting  it  from  their  doctors.  They  are  not 
linking  at-risk  behavior  and  disease.  Another 
recent  study  conducted  by  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  concluded  that  about  84  percent 
of  American  women  think  that  they  will  not 
contract    sexually    transmitted    diseases,    al- 
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though  13  million  cases  are  contracted  annu- 
ally in  this  country.  As  with  other  diseases, 
women  often  are  undiagnosed  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  This  not  only  complicates  treat- 
ment and  recovery,  but  often  proves  fatal. 

For  the  diseases  that  are  not  preventable, 
eariy  discovery  greatly  increases  a  woman's 
chance  of  survival.  It  improves  the  quality  of 
her  life  and  that  of  her  family.  For  the  dis- 
eases that  are  preventable,  communication 
programs  and  education  leading  to  prevention 
is  vital.  Short  of  eradication,  eariy  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  the  keys  to  survival. 

Women  have  been  shortchanged.  There  are 
no  texttxjok  descriptions  of  the  disease  that  is 
their  number  one  killer — heart  disease,  and 
they  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  men  to 
die  after  a  heart  attack.  There  is  no  known 
cause  for  breast  cancer,  the  second  leading 
cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  women.  Until 
recently,  there  was  no  mandate  that  they  be 
included  in  clinical  trials  despite  the  fact  that 
their  physiology  is  distinct  from  men  and  they 
react  to  drugs  differently.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  to  address  these  discrepancies  in  wom- 
en's health. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  short  and 
long-range  goals  and  coordination  of  all  activi- 
ties that  relate  to  disease  prevention,  health 
promotion,  delivery  of  health  services,  and  sci- 
entific research  concerning  women.  By  statu- 
torily creating  offices  of  women's  health,  the 
new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Women's 
Health  would  be  able  to  tjetter  monitor  various 
Public  Health  Sen/ice  agencies  and  advise  on 
scientific,  legal,  ethical,  and  policy  issues. 
Agencies  would  establish  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  women's  health  with  the  director  of 
each  office  as  chair  and  identify  and  prioritize 
which  women's  health  projects  should  be  con- 
ducted. This  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
coordination,  with  each  agency,  among  agen- 
cies and  with  the  voluntary  and  corporate  sec- 
tor. This  bill  would  require  reports  to  the  main 
women's  health  office  culminating  in  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  to  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  describing  ttie  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  years  and  would  appropriate 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Wom- 
en's Health  Offices  Act.  We  all  know  there  are 
deficiencies  in  communication,  education,  re- 
search, and  services  relating  to  women's 
health.  Now  is  the  time  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
and  act.  By  providing  offices  of  women's 
health  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  you  would 
be  ensuring  that  the  health  concerns  of  a  ma- 
jority of  your  constituents  are  being  ad- 
dressed. 


NEW  HOPE  CANCER  FOUNDATION 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 
Mr.   SUNDQUIST.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  ambitious  and 
noble  efforts  of  the  New  Hope  Cancer  Foun- 
dation of  Memphis,  TN,  which  is  working  to 
build  bridges  between  the  American  medical 
community  and  those  of  the  New  Independent 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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The  New  Hope  Cancer  Foundation,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Oblast  of  Pskov,  Russia,  Is 
working  to  design  and  develop  a  model  cancer 
treatment  complex  there.  Funded  through  pri- 
vate donations  and  government  grants  in  aid, 
the  center  will  sen/e  patients  in  a  200-kilo- 
meter  area.  Ultimately,  it  will  be  a  200-bed 
hospital  and  outpatient  treatment  center  serv- 
ing children  and  adults,  and  patterned  after 
successful  centers  such  as  the  St.  Jude's  Re- 
search Center  in  Memphis. 

The  New  Hope  Cancer  Center  will  be  a 
model  for  others  in  the  New  Independent 
States.  I  salute  the  initiative  of  those  working 
to  make  this  center  a  reality,  and  I  share  with 
them  a  belief  in  its  promise  and  potential. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  GORMAN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


STATEMENT  ON  POLICY  TOWARD 
NEW  ZEALAND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
administration's  decision  last  Friday,  February 
18,  to  restore  senior-level  contacts  between 
United  States  officials  and  their  New  Zealand 
counterparts  for  discussion  on  political,  strate- 
gic and  broad  security  issues. 

Restrictions  on  New  Zealand  officials'  ac- 
cess to  the  executive  branch  date  back  to 
1987,  when  New  Zealand  adopted  antinuclear 
legislation  preventing  U.S.  Navy  vessels  and 
military  aircraft  from  visiting  New  Zealand.  The 
policy  of  keeping  senior  New  Zealand  officials 
at  arms  length  since  that  time  has  had  no  im- 
pact of  New  Zealand's  antinuclear  stance.  Nor 
has  it  served  any  other  identifiable  U.S.  inter- 
est. 

Despite  its  continuing  differences  with  the 
United  States  on  nuclear  issues.  New  Zealand 
is  a  friendly  country  that  shares  United  States 
values  and  has  similar  approaches  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  many  issues.  In  recent  years 
New  Zealand  has  played  an  active  and  posi- 
tive role  on  international  issues  of  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Cases  in  point  are  its 
current  participation  in  the  Secunty  Council,  its 
contribution  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
and  its  strong  support  for  the  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  forum. 

In  this  post  cold  war  period,  when  multilat- 
eral effort  and  burdSivsharing  are  so  impor- 
tant, maintaining  restrictions  on  New  Zealand's 
access  to  United  States  officials  was  no  longer 
appropriate. 

The  increased  contact  with  New  Zealand 
that  will  now  occur  will  help  ensure  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  have  New  Zea- 
land's support  on  important  issues.  By  encour- 
aging greater  bilateral  dialog,  it  could  also 
contribute  to  an  eventual  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  in  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity area. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
honor  40  years  of  educational  excellence  in 
southern  Nevada.  Bishop  Gomian  High 
School,  the  only  Catholic  high  sctiool  in  south- 
ern Nevada,  will  celebrate  the  b^inning  of 
their  40th  anniversary  year  at  the  12th  annual 
Knight  of  the  Gael  on  March  16,  1994. 

Gorman  High  is  an  institution  in  southern 
Nevada.  Over  6.350  students  have  graduated 
from  Gorman  since  1957.  This  accredited 
school  offers  students  of  all  racial,  national, 
and  ethnic  background  strong  academic  cur- 
riculum and  college  preparatory  programs.  In 
addition,  the  spirit  of  community  and  friendship 
instilled  at  Gorman  has  made  it  extraordinary 
since  doors  were  opened  September  7,  1954. 

Students  and  faculty  are  important  parts  of 
Bishop  Gorman  High.  Graduates  have  gone 
on  to  serve  with  distinction  in  most  every  dis- 
cipline. Members  of  Gorman's  faculty  have 
been  recognized  for  excellence  on  many  occa- 
sions. In  fact,  73  percent  of  the  current  faculty 
have  at  least  a  master's  degree.  To  tje  sure, 
the  students  and  teachers  through  the  years 
at  Bishop  Gorman  High  have  formed  a  txjnd 
that  benefits  each  other  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. 

Students  and  teachers,  however,  only  make 
up  part  of  the  educational  team  at  Gorman. 
The  clerics  of  St.  Viator — an  order  of  priests 
headquartered  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois- 
have  administered  Bishop  Gorman  High 
School  from  the  beginning.  The  late  Fr. 
Francis  Williams,  the  late  Fr.  Harold 
Devereaux,  Fr.  Phillip  Clifford,  the  late  Fr.  Wil- 
liam Anson,  the  late  Fr.  John  Shiels,  Fr.  Ed- 
ward Anderson,  Fr.  Lawrence  White,  Fr. 
George  Harns,  Fr.  Charles  Bolser,  and  Fr. 
Richard  Rinn  have  all  brought  inspirational 
leadership  to  Gorman  High  School.  Tnese 
former  principals  deserve  recognition  and  a 
hearty  Thank  You. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing the  contribution  of  these  gentleman  in 
making  Bishop  Gorman  High  School  an  out- 
standing institution  and  wishing  the  Bishop 
Gorman  community  a  happy  and  fruitful  40th 
anniversary  year! 


TUSKEGEE  AIRMEN  HONORED 


HON.  SHERROD  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  Tuskegee  Airmen,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  50th  anniversary. 

Due  to  the  rigid  pattern  of  racial  segregation 
that  prevailed  in  the  United  States  dunng 
Worid  War  II,  966  black  military  aviators  were 
trained  at  an  isolated  training  complex  near 
the  town  of  Tuskegee.  AL.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  black  fighter  pilots  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  fought  in  the  aer- 
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iai  war  over  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Europe. 
These  gallant  men  flew  15,553  sorties  and 
completed  1,578  missions  with  the  12th  Tac- 
tical U.S.  Army  Air  Force  and  the  15th  Strate- 
gic U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  Colonel  Davis  later 
became  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  first  black  general 
and  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

These  airmen  were  called  the  Schwartze 
Vogelmenschen — Black  Birdmen — by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  both  feared  and  respected  them. 
White  American  bomber  crews  reverently  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "The  Black  Redtail  Angels" 
because  of  the  identifying  red  paint  on  their 
tail  assemblies  and  because  of  their  reputation 
for  not  losing  bombers  to  enemy  fighters. 

The  99th  Fighter  Squadron,  which  had  al- 
ready distinguished  itself  over  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Anzio,  joined  three  other  black 
squadrons:  the  100th,  the  301st,  and  the 
302d.  These  four  squadrons,  designated  as 
the  332d  Fighter  Group,  comprised  the  largest 
fighter  unit  in  the  15th  Air  Force.  Sixty-six  of 
these  pilots  were  killed  in  aerial  combat  while 
another  32  were  either  forced  down  or  shot 
down  and  captured  to  become  prisoners  of 
war.  These  black  airmen  came  home  with  150 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  Legions  of 
Merit,  and  the  Red  Star  of  Yugoslavia. 

Other  black  pilots,  navigators,  bombardiers, 
and  crewmen  who  were  trained  for  medium 
bombardment  duty  were  joined  by  332d  com- 
bat returnees  and  formed  into  the  477th  com- 
posite Fighter-Bomber  Group  (B-52's  and  P- 
47's).  This  group  never  entered  combat  be- 
cause of  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan 
in  1945.  Significantly,  the  477th's  demands  for 
parity  and  recognition  as  competent  military 
professionals  combined  with  the  magnificent 
wartime  record  of  the  99th  and  the  332d  led 
to  a  review  of  the  U.S.  War  Department's  ra- 
cial policies. 

For  every  black  pilot  there  were  10  other  ci- 
vilian or  military  black  men  and  women  on 
ground  support  duty.  Many  of  these  men  and 
women  remained  in  the  military  service  during 
the  post-World  War  II  era  and  spearheaded 
the  integration  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  their  integration  into  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  1 949. 

Nearly  30  years  of  anonymity  were  ended  in 
1972  with  the  founding  of  Tuskegee  Airmen, 
Inc.,  at  Detroit,  Ml.  Organized  as  a  nonmllitary 
and  nonprofit  entity,  Tuskegee  Airmen,  Inc., 
exists  primarily  to  motivate  and  inspire  young 
Americans  to  become  participants  in  our  Na- 
tion's society  and  Its  democratic  process.  In 
addition  TAI's  National  Scholarship  Fund 
awards  scholarship  grants  across  the  Nation 
to  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  pursue 
careers  in  aviation  or  aerospace  industry. 

With  a  growing  number  of  chapters  located 
in  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  :n  Japan,  the  membership  of 
Tuskegee  Airmen,  Inc.,  is  made  up,  prin- 
cipally, of  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  and 
active  duty  personnel  representing  all  the 
branches  of  the  military.  It  also  includes  a 
growing  number  of  civilians  who  demonstrate 
sincere  Interest  In  helping  the  organization 
achieve  its  goals  and  objectives.  All  officers 
and  directors  of  the  organization  serve  without 
salary  or  fee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
you  and  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  Tuskegee  Airmen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  they  celebrate  their  50-year  anniversary,  let 
us  remember  the  important  contributions  these 
Individuals  have  made  to  the  history  of  our 
country. 
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INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
^RESEARCH    INFORMED    CONSENT 
ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  L.  WELLS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to 
introduce  my  colleagues  to  Helen  L.  Wells. 
Helen  Wells  is  a  native  of  Clayton,  LA.  She 
obtained  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Long  Island  University.  She  subsequently  ac- 
quired a  master's  of  arts  and  a  law  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo. 

During  the  1960's,  Helen  played  an  active 
role  In  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  In  Natchez, 
MS.  After  receiving  her  law  degree,  she 
served  as  a  community  legal  service  commu- 
nity volunteer  for  the  f^iational  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP). 
As  a  volunteer.  Ms.  Wells  offered  free  legal 
advice  to  members  of  the  Concord  Baptist 
Church,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Rosetta 
Gaston  Democratic  Club. 

Helen  also  should  be  recognized  for  her  ac- 
tive participation  with  the  Concord  Baptist 
Church,  the  Association  Board  of  Regents  at 
Long  Island  College  Hospital,  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  and  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers.  She  has 
also  held  the  positions  of  administrative  law 
judge  for  the  Department  of  Social  Service  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Environmental 
Control  Board  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Since  1982.  Helen  Wells  has  practiced  law 
at  her  Brooklyn  office  where  she  handles 
cases  in  Federal,  State,  and  city  court. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DAVID  R.  YOUNG 


HON.  LYNN  C.  WOOLSEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1994 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  David  R.  Young  of  Sonoma,  CA. 

I  offer  great  thanks  and  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion for  Mr.  Young's  contribution  to  educating 
the  children  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties 
about  HIV,  the  virus  that  leads  to  AIDS. 

Living  with  the  HIV  and  knowing  only  too 
well  how  the  disease  was  robbing  him  of  his 
days,  David,  with  the  full  support  of  his  life 
partner.  Douglas  Pinter,  nevertheless  sac- 
rificed many  of  those  precious  remaining  days 
to  helping  our  children  avoid  becoming  in- 
fected with  HIV. 

While  we  may  never  know  exactly  how 
many  children's  lives  David  has  saved,  we 
know  it  is  many,  and  even  if  he  saved  only 
one.  we  will  be  eternally  grateful  for  his  gift  to 
our  community.  It  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

Thank  you,  David.  Godspeed  and  comfort  in 
the  days  to  come. 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  Hazel  O'Leary,  announced 
the  Department's  openness  initiatives  in  De- 
cember, few  of  us  imagined  exactly  what  the 
declassification  of  documents  would  reJ'eal. 
How  could  we  possibly  imagine  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  would  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  sponsored  radiation  experiments 
on  American  citizens  during  the  cold  war — that 
Americans  have  been  used  as  guinea  pigs 
without  their  consent? 

It  shocked  me.  It  shocked  my  colleagues.  It 
shocked  many  of  my  constituents  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  where  many  of  the  radiation  ex- 
periments were  conducted.  We  were  all 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that  American  citizens 
were  exposed  to  radiation  without  their  con- 
sent, and  that  some  may  have  suffered  seri- 
ous health  problems  as  a  result. 

Since  Secretary  O'Leary's  announcement,  I 
have  received  calls  and  letters  from  across 
Tennessee.  People  are  panicked — afraid  that 
they  or  members  of  their  family  may  have 
been  used  as  subjects  In  the  cold  war  radi- 
ation experiments.  These  people  have  asked 
that  I  assure  them  of  two  things:  first,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide  full  informa- 
tion to  unwitting  participants  in  the  past  experi- 
ments; and  second,  that  American  citizens  will 
not  be  used  as  guinea  pigs  again. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  testified  to 
several  congressional  committees  that  the 
Clinton  administration  is  determined  to  dis- 
close all  records  relating  to  the  experiments  In 
question.  I  Intend  to  hold  the  administration  to 
that  promise.  The  Secretary  also  committed  to 
a  review  of  current  experimentation  involving 
human  exposure  to  radiation.  I  applaud  that 
effort  as  well.  There  has  been  no  attempt, 
however,  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  never  use  Its  citizens  as  unknowing 
subjects  again. 

In  seeking  to  provide  that  assurance  to  the 
people  I  met  in  Tennessee,  I  tried  to  find  a 
Federal  statute  that  prohibited  the  use  of  hu- 
mans as  subjects  In  experiments  without  their 
informed  consent.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
none  exists — there  are  regulations,  but  they 
leave  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  Federal  agency  heads. 

The  regulations  have  done  a  good  job  of 
protecting  human  subjects  In  the  last  decade.  . 
The  United  States  is  among  the  worid  leaders 
in  the  regulation  of  human  experimentation. 
The  chance  that  Americans  could  be  sub- 
jected to  radiation  experiments  without  their 
knowledge  today  is  small.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  health  and  welfare  of  American 
citizens,  however,  small  is  not  small  enough. 
I  think  that  we  should  go  that  extra  mile  to 
protect  people — a  statutory  ban  on  the  use  of 
humans  in  federally  sponsored  experiments 
without  their  consent  would  provide  that  extra 
protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Federal  Research  Informed  Consent  Act.  This 
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legislation  establishes  a  statutory  requirement 
of  informed  consent  in  Federal  research  using 
human  subjects.  It  centralizes  authority  over 
such  experiments  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  that  Department  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  exemptions  made.  In  short,  it  cre- 
ates an  oversight  mechanism  that  will  protect 
the  American  public. 

I  hope  that  never  again  are  American  citi- 
zens violated  by  their  own  Government.  I  think 
that  this  legislation  will  ensure  that.  We  can 
never  project  Into  the  future,  however.  That  is 
why  I  have  included  a  provision  in  this  bill  to 
provide  legal  remedy  for  individuals  whose 
right  to  informed  consent  is  violated.  Ameri- 
cans have  confidence  in  their  Government, 
and  most  assume  that  their  Government  will 
not  subject  them  to  harm.  If  the  Government 
abuses  that  relationship,  citizens  are  entitled 
to  recover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  the  Federal  Re- 
search Informed  Consent  Act  today  to  provide 
American  citizens  with  renewed  confidence  In 
the  relationship  they  have  with  their  Govern- 
ment. The  experiments  revealed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  troubled  us  all.  We 
must  ensure  that  such  a  terrible  chapter  in  our 
Nation's  history  cannot  be  repeated.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  legislation,  and  hope  that  they  will 
offer  their  support. 


RACISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  must  rise 
to  speak  out  against  racism.  Last  Wednesday 
night,  February  16,  1994,  members  of  the  Ha- 
gerstown  Moose  Lodge  overwhelmingly,  by  a 
52-1 9  vote,  rejected  a  black  man's  application 
for  membership. 

Moose  International  has  close  to  2  million 
members.  The  Hagerstown  Moose  Lodge  has 
about  8,000  members,  making  it  the  largest 
Moose  Lodge  in  the  world. 

This  Hagerstown  lodge  vote  indicates  that 
hatred  and  bigotry  are  still  prevalent  in  our 
communities  and  in  our  country.  Discrimination 
by  private  clubs  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
or  gender  should  be  denounced  by  all  people. 
The  public  should  not  sit  Idle  and  accept  such 
racist  actions. 

We  must  all  continue  to  condemn  such  rac- 
ism. Prejudicial  actions,  just  like  hate  speech, 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  our  society. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FATHER  SVETOZAR 
KRALJEVIC.  O.F.M. 


HON.  PETER  T.  KING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  a  salute  to  Father 
Svetozar  Kraljevic,  O.F.M. ,  prepared  by  Ted 
Conlln  of  St.  Brigid's  Parish  of  Westbury,  NY. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Father  Kraljevic,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  native  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  has  done  much  to  help  alle- 
viate the  suflering  of  the  people  of  that  trag- 
ically, war-torn  region. 

Mr.  Conlin  movingly  tells  Father  Kraljevic's 
story  of  compassion  and  courage.  Having  trav- 
eled to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  last  year,  I 
understand  the  suffering  that  Father  Kraljevic 
has  seen. 

Last  spring,  I  took  part  in  a  week-long  mis- 
sion to  the  Balkans  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Balkan  Crisis  Task  Force.  Our  itinerary  In- 
cluded stops  in  Croatia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Kosova,  and  the  former  Yugo- 
slav Republic  of  Macedonia.  Our  delegation 
met  with  government  officials,  toured  refugee 
camps  and  hospitals  and  received  detailed 
briefings  on  the  military  situation  in  the  Bal- 
kans. 

At  a  meeting  with  Serbian  Government  offi- 
cials, I  personally  confronted  Serbian  Vice 
President  Zoran  Arndjelovic  on  his  Govern- 
ment's complicity  in  atrocities  against  Bosnian 
Moslem  civilians.  These  crimes  against  hu- 
manity are  the  result  of  the  heinous  policy  of 
ethnic  cleansing,  the  genocldal  program  driv- 
ing the  creation  of  a  greater  Serbia. 

I  have  long  been  in  support  of  decisive  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  march  of  Serbian  aggression, 
stop  the  genocide,  and  give  the  oppressed  the 
means  of  defending  themselves.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  slaughter.  Above  all, 
those  guilty  of  war  crimes  must  be  brought  to 
justice  and  made  to  pay  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Unfortunately,  the  killing  and  suffering  con- 
tinues in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  following 
account  of  Father  Svetozar  Kraljevic's  pastoral 
and  relief  activities  in  Bosnia  is  truly  inspiring. 
His  efforts  to  ease  the  pain  and  sufferin^'W  all 
those  touched  by  the  war  are  worthy  of  our 
gratitude  and  admiration.  Someday  I  hope  to 
visit  with  Father  Kraljevic  in  an  Independent 
Bosnia,  free  from  the  shadow  of  war  and  op- 
pression. 

Father  Svetozar  Kraljevic's  story  follows: 

A  doctor  tells  of  an  operation  which,  as  a 
young  student,  he  observed  in  a  London  hos- 
pital. "It  was  the  first  time  that  this  par- 
ticular brain  operation  had  been  carried  out 
in  this  country.  It  was  performed  by  one  of 
our  leading  surgeons  upon  a  young  man  of 
great  promise  for  whom,  after  an  accident, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  remedy.  It  was 
an  operation  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  in 
which  a  small  error  would  have  had  fatal 
consequences.  In  the  outcome,  the  operation 
was  a  triumph.  But  it  involved  seven  hours 
of  intense  and  uninterrupted  concentration 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  When  it  was  over, 
a  nurse  had  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
lead  him  from  the  operating  theater  like  a 
blind  man  or  a  little  child."  This,  one  might 
say.  is  what  limitless  self-giving  is  like.  It  is 
what  people  and  peoples,  individuals  and  hu- 
manity, neighborhoods  and  nations,  must 
emulate  and  demonstrate,  if  today's  world  is 
to  overcome  its  chaos,  absurdities  and  lies. 

Father  Svetozar  Kraljevic.  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Priest  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  native 
of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, is  just  such  an  individual.  Father 
"Svet",  as  he  is  affectionately  known  by 
millions,  mostly  because  of  his  pastoral  and 
relief  activities  on  behalf  of  all  those  who 
suffer  in  today's  war  that  is  the  Balkans  On 
Fire,  is  a  man  no  less  remarkable  in  what 
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means  limitless  self-giving  than  that  London 
brain  surgeon.  Even  more,  he  is  remarkable 
for  his  humility.  He  is  remarkable  for  how. 
in  what  is  an  instinctive  if  not  rare  humil- 
ity, he  shares  himself  with  the  victims  of 
this  war.  A  war  that  is  neither  a  civil  war 
nor  a  religious  war  as  some  have  said  but. 
rather,  a  land  grab  by  the  last  of  the  old- 
guard  communist  dictators.  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  for  a  "Greater  Serbia"  that's  been 
a  dream  of  the  Serbs  for  a  hundred  years. 
Too.  Father  Svet  in  this  war^s  remarkable 
for  how  he  leaves  a  trail  of  light  wherever  he 
goes  thus  keeping  cool,  under  any  confusion 
from  terror  and  trauma,  those  to  whom  he 
ministers  and  brings  relief  supplies. 

Here  is  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Hercegovina  .  .  .  the  first  reality  of 
his  childhood.  His  parents  and  his  neighbors 
farmed  their  slopes  and  dwelt  in  their  hol- 
lows. And  when  they  had  to  go  somewhere, 
they  did  not  go  around;  they  went  over.  It 
would  never  occur  to  them  to  do  otherwise, 
and  they  expected  their  children  to  do  the 
same  .  .  .  From  Father  Svefs  earliest  recol- 
lection, the  mountains  were  a  central  fea- 
ture in  their  lives.  "They  did  not  give  us 
much  of  a  living  but",  says  Father  Svet.  "we 
did  not  need  much.  They,  the  mountains, 
taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  had. 
In  a  way.  they  were  like  parents,  they  shaped 
our  lives.  The  other  reality  was  God.  Like 
the  mountains.  He  was  just  there  ...  in  my 
parents  prayers,  in  their  plans,  in  their  Sun- 
day worship,  an  hour's  walk  away.  And  so  He 
was  there  for  me  too.  In  the  hills,  in  the 
trees,  in  the  cows:  God  was  an  ever  present 
reality."  .  .  .  Father  Svet  grew  up  in  a  one 
room,  dirt  floor  mountain  dwelling  built  by 
his  father  and  his  father's  two  brothers.  It 
was  after  the  war  and  there  was  total  depri- 
vation. The  Nazi  and  the  partizani  had  left 
no  crops,  no  livestock,  nothing.  All  the  peo- 
ple had  was  a  trust  in  God  ...  In  his  village, 
there  was  no  school.  So  at  seven  his  mother 
walked  him  over  the  mountains  to  the  school 
two  kilometers  away.  The  school  was  one 
room  with  benches  like  pews.  The  next 
morning,  when  it  was  time  to  leave  for 
school.  Sveto  (as  he  was  called  at  home) 
stood  by  the  door  with  his  book  bag.  His 
mother  said.  "What  are  you  waiting  for?" 
"I'm  waiting  for  school."  "Then  why  don't 
you  go?"  "I'm  waiting  for  you."  "You  go 
alone  today.  Sveto".  And  so  he  took  his  first 
step  into  the  world  alone  .  .  .  barefooted,  as 
did  many  of  the  mountain  children.  "When 
you  have  nothing."  says  Father  Svet.  "par- 
ents cannot  buy  you  shoes.  My  older  broth- 
er's shoes  would  not  fit  me  for  several 
years." 

After  World  War  II.  under  Communism  the 
Church  posed  the  only  threat.  At  first,  they 
simply  killed  the  priests.  In  Hercegovina 
alone,  sixty-nine  Franciscans  were  mur- 
dered. Most  of  the  others,  including  bishops, 
especially  those  whose  example  encouraged 
the  people  to  keep  the  faith,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  with  the  prospect  of  a  limitless 
sentence,  months  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  possible  torture.  Thus  as  Svet-the-child 
took  that  first  step  into  the  world,  "alone 
and  barefooted."  this  was  the  world  he  en- 
tered, the  reality  he  faced,  the  persecution 
he  would  come  to  know  in  a  deeply  personal 
and  collective  way.  And  years  later,  when  he 
felt  called  to  the  priesthood,  he  elected  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  murdered  and 
imprisoned  Franciscans  by  becoming  one  of 
them. 

In  1991^Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared  inde- 
pendence, as  permitted  by  Yugoslavia's  con- 
stitution; and  then  Macedonia;  and  later. 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.   By   radio   Father   Svet 
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heard  the  news:  Serbs  had  destroyed  a  Cro- 
atian village  .  .  .  while  the  Yugoslav  Army, 
led  by  Serbian  Communist,  looked  the  other 
way.  Senior  Croatian  officers  in  that  army 
were  being  discharged.  The  borders  were 
closing.  ...  To  Father  Svet  it  seemed  it 
would  take  a  miracle  to  save  Croatia — and 
neighboring  Hercegovina— from  a  bloodbath. 
The  hatred  between  the  Serbs  and  Croats  ran 
as  deep  as  that  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland,  or  between 
Jews  and  Palestinians  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Present  for  so  long  that  it  was  now  ingrained 
in  the  racial  memories  of  these  two  peoples, 
it  had  been  suppressed  under  Communist 
rule.  But  now.  the  Communists  were  no 
longer  in  power.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  after 
hearing  this  news,  he  walked  with  a  friend  in 
a  little  graveyard  behind  his  retreat  house. 
Pointing  out  two  unmarked  graves,  he 
shared  that  after  the  war  the  partizani  had 
come  there  and  killed  thirty  villagers,  after 
first  making  them  dig  those  graves.  Father 
Svet  knew  if  there  was  war,  there  would  be 
fresh  graves.  And  there  would  be  priests  in 
them  .  .  .  yet  he  had  the  faith  to  believe  for 
the  miracle  of  peace.  And  he  shared  with  his 
friend  the  message  he  had  for  the  leaders  of 
both  sides  who  would  be  responsible  for 
whatever  was  coming:  "Accountability!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Most  of  them  hav6  forgotten — if 
they  ever  knew — that  they  will  have  to  stand 
before  God  and  answer  to  Him  for  every  life 
that  he  had  entrusted  into  their  care,  for 
every  drop  of  blood  needlessly  shed."  .  .  .  Fa- 
ther Svet  thought  about  that  for  a  moment, 
then  said:  "The  message  for  the  leaders,  for 
the  politicians,  is  the  Truth.  If  they  will  see 
the  Truth  and  come  to  know  it,  they  will  do 
it.  And  the  Truth  will  set  them,  and  every- 
one else,  free." 

The  rest  now  is  history.  Croatia  first  and 
then  Bosnia-Hercegovina  became  a  land  of 
shameless  slaughter,  organized  persecution 
and  mass  deportation  ...  in  the  style  of  Hit- 
ler and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Indeed  it  has  be- 
come the  most  disgusting  war  of  a  century 
that  has  had  too  many.  Into  this  scenario 
the  good  Father  took  the  best  of  his  heart, 
the  best  of  his  calm  and  confidence,  the  best 
of  his  courage,  the  best  of  his  compassion, 
and  he  put  them  to  work  on  the  siije  of  that 
land's  victims,  never  asking  whether  they 
were  Croatian.  Muslim  or  Serbian.  For  going 
on  three  years  now.  Father  Svet  in  his  drive 
to  minister  and  bring  relief  supplies  to  this 
war's  victims,  he's  had  to  face  down  a  Serb 
aggressor  who,  with  bestial  abandon  and  no 
thought  for  the  soul  of  humanity,  has  aimed 
contempt  and  worse  at  all  of  humanity,  espe- 
cially those  who  would  arrest  his  course  and 
rescue  victims,  a  Serb  aggressor  who  has 
spat  on  innocence  and  crushed,  defiled,  de- 
stroyed whole  generations  of  yesterday, 
today  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  leaving  corpses 
that  clutter  the  roads,  the  cries  of  wounded 
orphans,  the  tears  of  overburdened  widows, 
and  over  half  the  children  traumatized. 

Father  Svet  has  been  able  to  do  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Franciscan  friars  because  of 
his  involvement  with  Medjugorje  where,  in 
1981.  began  the  reported  appearances  daily  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Today,  nearly  thir- 
teen years  later,  she  still  appears  and  gives 
inspiration,  instructions  and  messages;  in- 
cluding warnings  about  the  future  of  the 
world,  and  unprecedented  pleas  for  a  turning 
to  God.  prayer,  reconciliation,  and  peace. 
Medjugorje  is  located  in  the  Hercegovina 
sector  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Incredibly, 
while  so  much  around  has  been  scorched  or 
reduced  to  rubble.  Medjugorje  itself,  just 
outside  heavily  shelled  Mostar.  has  remained 
untouched  and  thus  become  an  Oasis  of 
Peace  during  this  war. 
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Father  Svet  has  traveled  far  and  wide,  all 
over  the  world.  Africa,  the  United  States. 
Ireland  and  England  organizing  and  seeking 
help  for  his  relief  efforts.  He  then  personally 
escorts  and  leads  relief  convoys  into  the  war 
zones  and  refugee  camps,  going  always  to 
where  the  suffering  is  at  its  worst  and  danger 
most  extreme.  "He  just  lets  himself  go." 
says  a  brother  Franciscan  priest,  "for  our 
times  and  for  the  love  of  all  people  ...  in 
the  process  exposing  himself  to  danger  in  ef- 
forts that  are  extremely  daring."  Recently 
guaranteed  safe  passage  by  both  the  Serbian 
and  the  Muslim  forces,  the  latter  now  a  foe 
by  how  the  logic  of  war  can  make  adversar- 
ies out  of  allies.  Father  Svet  made  his  way 
to  the  encircled  people  of  Konjic  who  were 
without  priests  for  Christmas,  but  not  with- 
out first  spending  a  night  with  a  Serbian 
commander  in  the  mountains.  Very  daring, 
very  dangerous.  Months  ago,  while  celebrat- 
ing Mass  in  his  convent  at  Bijelo  Polje. 
where  he  served  as  spiritual  adviser  for  that 
convent's  nearly  ninety  nuns,  a  bomb  landed 
in  the  next  room.  Through  smoke  and  dark, 
without  lights  of  any  kind,  he  guided  the 
nuns  through  gunfire  and  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  safety,  and  then  returned  to  help 
others.  His  convent  now  a  heap  of  rubble  .  .  . 
and  Father  Svet  himself,  a  refugee.  Indeed, 
at  one  point,  for  several  days,  he  was  listed 
as  "missing",  thus  alarming  millions  from 
round  the  world  who  had  come  to  know  of 
him  through  his  association  with  Medjugorje 
and  his  'round-the-clock  relief  work  in 
Mostar  and  elsewhere. 

Because  it  would  be  Father  Svefs  wish,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  his  life 
which  is  being  presented  here,  but  rather 
what  God  has  done  in  such  a  life.  Thus  God. 
not  he,  must  receive  the  credit,  which  is  as 
it  should  be. 

Finally,  at  a  time  in  history  when  the 
world,  especially  its  young  people,  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  role  models  of  the  Mother  Te- 
resa kind.  Father  Svet  is  one  man  at  least 
who  qualifies.  Like  Mother  Teresa,  and  too 
that  remarkable  London  "brain  surgeon", 
his  "limitless  self-giving"  on  behalf  of  all 
who  suffer  in  today's  Balkan  war  is  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  merit  special  mention  in 
public  and  private  meeting  places  every- 
where. For  with  his  life.  Father  Svet 
strengthens  all  of  us  against  suffering,  sor- 
row and  frustration.  With  his  life  he  brings 
into  our  lives  an  Infallible  Guide.  With  his 
life  be  brings  the  consciousness  of  a  global 
unity  in  God,  a  new  dependence  on  that  God, 
a  new  sense  of  the  brother-  and  sisterhood  of 
people  and  peoples.  He  brings  Peace! 

We  cannot  tell  what  may  happen  to  us  in 
the  strange  medley  of  life.  But  we  can  decide 
what  happens  in  us  .  .  .  and  that  is  what 
really  counts  in  the  end.  How  to  take  the 
raw  stuff  of  life  and  make  it  a  thing  of  worth 
and  beauty  .  .  .  that  is  the  test  of  living.  For 
Father  Svet.  that  raw  stuff  ranged  from  the 
"dirt  floor"  home  of  a  childhood  whose 
priests  were  killed,  imprisoned  and  tortured, 
to  the  killng  fields  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  in  war  whose  course  is  always 
horrid.  Father  Svet.  we  of  St.  Brigid's  Parish 
in  Westbury.  Long  Island.  New  York,  salute 
you!  America  salutes  you!!  Clearly  we  are 
grateful  for  all  you  are  and  all  you  do. 
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REPUBLICAN  SUBSTITUTE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  6,  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
submitted  a  Republican  substitute  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  at  the  end  of  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  6,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1993.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Republican  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  including  Mr.  GOOD- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Petri,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Ms.  MouNARi,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Castle. 

Below  please  find  a  description  of  the  guid- 
ing principles  underlying  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment: 

21  ST  Century  Excellence  in  Education 
ACT— Guiding  Principles 

Local  control:  This  legislation  honors  the 
tradition  of  local  control  of  education  and 
exemplifies  the  belief  that  Federal  programs, 
which  supply  only  6%  of  the  funds,  should  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  defer  to  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  leaders  in  the  commu- 
nity to  craft  and  implement  the  activities  to 
educate  their  children. 

Flexibility:  Since  we  believe  that  the  best 
educational  programs  are  those  designed  at 
the  local  level  to  respond  to  unique  local  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  give  schools  the  flexi- 
bility to  adapt  Federal  programs  to  their 
own  experiences  and  needs.  In  return,  the 
Federal  government  should  demand  account- 
ability in  the  form  of  improved  student 
learning  outcomes. 

Bureaucracy  and  red  tape:  The  demands  on 
the  resources  and  energies  of  local  schools 
and  school  districts  are  great  enough  with- 
out the  added  burden  of  excessive  Federal  pa- 
perwork and  reporting  requirements.  Ac- 
countability for  use  of  Federal  funds  should 
be  linked  to  student  learning  rather  than 
reams  of  regulations  dictating  how  money 
may  and  may  not  be  spent.  Access  to  Federal 
funds  should  be  streamlined  so  that  they 
move  quickly  and  as  directly  as  possible  to 
the  schools.  , 

High  standardsind  expectations:  For  too 
long  we  have  shw-t-changed  our  most  dis- 
advantaged students  by  refusing  to  force- 
fully declare  that  they  can  and  must  perform 
as  well  as  other  students.  Federal  programs 
to  aid  disadvantaged  students  must  set  the 
same  high  standards  and  expectations  for 
them  that  we  have  for  all  other  students. 

Parental  rights:  Wo  single  factor  is  more 
important  to  student  success  than  parental 
involvement.  Federal  education  programs 
should  foster  parental  involvement  and  ac- 
cess to  training.  Furthermore.  Federal  poli- 
cies should  foster  greater  access  to  quality 
education  by  encouraging  approaches  such  as 
magnet  schools,  parental  choice  and  charter 
schools. 

The  21st  century:  A  rapidly  changing  and 
increasingly  demanding  world  means  the 
Federal  government  must  assist  States  and 
school  districts  to  move  toward  technology- 
based  education  that  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  next  century. 


General:  Streamlines  the  legislation  that 
was  reported  out  of  Committee;  provides 
greater  flexibility  to  SEAs  and  LEAs  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds;  eliminates  programs 
that  Committee  Republicans  and  the  Admin- 
istration argued  do  not  serve  useful  pur- 
poses; 

Title  I:  Carefully  limits  provisions  and  re- 
quirements to  children  served  under  this 
Title;  the  Federal  Government  is  only  justi- 
fied in  demanding  accountability  for  those 
funds  it  provides. 

Establishes  an  accountability  mechanism 
that  requires  high  standards  for  students 
served  and  assessments  of  student  progress 
but  does  not  permit  the  Secretary  to  dictate 
or  condition  the  receipt  of  funds  on  specific 
standards  or  assessments. 

Allows  hundreds  more  Title  1  schools  to 
operate  schoolwide  projects  which  allows 
them  to  combine  funds  from  nearly  all  ESEA 
programs  to  benefit  the  entire  school. 

Encourages  activities  to  increase  parental 
involvement  and  to  integrate  these  with  pro- 
grams such  as  Even  Start  and  Head  Start 
without  specifically  directing  methods  or 
funding  levels. 

Allows  LEAs  to  use  Chapter  1  funds  to  de- 
velop local  option  public  schools  choice  pro- 
grams for  students  served  under  this  Title. 

Establishes  programs  to  recognize  success- 
ful schools  and  educators  based  on'  student 
learning  improvements,  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  a  Presidential  recognition 
program  to  provide  cash  awards  to  excep- 
tional schools. 

Retains  the  funding  formula  carefully 
worked-out  in  Committee  that  protects  serv- 
ices to  all  eligible  students,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  and  focuses  new  funds  more  on 
schools  with  greater  concentrations  of  dis- 
advantaged students. 

Eliminates  opportunity  to  learn  standards 
and  the  unfunded  reporting  requirements  im- 
posed on  schools;  decisions  on  the  resources 
and  strategies  to  be  employed  to  educate  all 
of  our  children  are  necessarily  local  matters, 
and  this  legislation  protects  that  important 
prerogative. 

Even  Start.  Migrant  Education,  and  Ne- 
glected and  Delinquent  programs  are  re- 
tained as  reported  by  Committee. 

Title  II:  Retains  the  Elsenhower  Profes- 
sional Development  program  but  restores 
greater  flexibility  by  eliminating  limits  on 
use  of  funds  for  curriculum  materials;  the 
provision  on  teacher  certification  that  con- 
cerned home  schoolers  is  stricken. 

Restores  the  Chapter  2  program  with  the 
enhanced  focus  on  the  National  Education 
Goals  contained  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  Messrs.  Goodling  and  Gunderson. 

Incorporates  the  Administration's  attempt 
to  streamline  and  consolidate  technical  as- 
sistance efforts  and  requires  that  the  re- 
gional centers  develop  expertise  in  assisting 
schoolwide  projects  and  in  better  coordinat- 
ing services  provided  under  a  range  of  pro- 
grams such  as  Chapter  1.  Even  Start.  Bilin- 
gual Education,  etc. 

Employs  the  more  realistic  technology 
education  program  crafted  by  Messrs.  Gun- 
derson. Goodling.  and  Castle,  and  provides 
for  a  proportionate  distribution  of  such 
funds  between  rural  and  urban  districts.  In- 
corporates the  Star  Schools  program  as  an 
allowable  use  of  funds  under  this  part. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  stud.v  and  make  recommendations 
about  the  best  ways  to  assist  SEAs  and  LEAs 
to  move  toward  technology-based  education. 

Title  III:  Incorporates  a  more  flexible  ver- 
sion of  the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Edu- 
cation and  adds  charter  schools  as  an  allow- 
able demonstration  project. 
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Creates  a  competitive  grant  program  to  as- 
sist in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
charter  schools;  in  exchange  for  waivers  of 
restrictive  regulations  these  schools  are  to 
develop  innovative  approaches  to  raising 
student  achievement. 

The  Community  Arts  Partnership  Act  is 
folded  into  Arts  in  Education  as  an  allowable 
use  of  funds. 

The  Gifted  and  Talented  and  Inexpensive 
Book  Distribution  programs  are  retained  as 
reported  by  Committee. 

Title  IV:  Mr.  Barrett's  amendments  restor- 
ing the  governors'  funds  and  removing  re- 
strictions on  contracting  out  are  included  in 
the  Drug  Free  Schools  Act. 

Titles  V.  VI.  VII:  These  programs  are  re- 
tained as  reported  by  Committee. 

Title  VIII:  Payments  for  civilian  "B"  stu- 
dents are  eliminated  and  the  Mink  amend- 
ment moving  funding  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  is  stricken. 

Title  IX:  Waiver  language  is  modified  to 
provide  the  maximum  flexibility  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  while  preserving  rea- 
sonable assurances  for  the  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Title  X:  Adds  language  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  for  family  planning  and  reproduc- 
tive services. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics: 
Preserves  the  National  Assessment  Govern- 
ing Board  to  assure  that  policy-makers  and 
the  public  have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  assess- 
ments used  to  measure  student  progress. 


H.R.  3875,  THE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
OWNERS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  Representative 
Billy  Tauzin  and  a  broad-based  bipartisan 
group  of  Members  to  introduce  the  "Private 
Property  Owners  Bill  of  Rights." 

Government  trying  to  take  private  property 
for  their  use  without  paying  for  it  is  not  new. 
The  first  recorded  attempt  at  a  "taking"  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  1st  Kings,  chapter  21.  King  Ahab 
wanted  Naboth's  farm  but  he  would  not  sell  it 
to  the  King.  So  Queen  Jezebel  by  official  de- 
cree ordered  Naboth  stoned  to  death.  And 
Ahab  had  his  farm. 

The  main  difference  between  this  story  and 
what  is  happening  today  under  section  404  is, 
in  the  biblical  story,  the  government  at  least 
tried  to  buy  the  land  before  they  put  poor 
Naboth  to  death.  Today  In  many  of  the  wet- 
lands cases  and  an  increasing  number  of  en- 
dangered species  cases  the  Government  is 
simply  taking  land  for  public  purposes  without 
paying  for  it. 

You  may  ask  why  is  the  concept  of  pnvate 
property  so  important?  In  my  opinion  it  is  the 
concept  of  private  property  and  respect  of 
property  rights  that  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  our  free  and  democratic  society.  As  the 
writer  L.H.  Rockwell  said  in  the  "Free  Market" 
in  November  1991: 

Private  property  is  the  real  human  right, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  freedom.  If  a 
church  can't  own  its  building,  there  can  be 
no  freedom  of  religion.  If  a  newspaper  can't 
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own  its  newsprint,  there  can  be  no  freedom 
of  press.  If  there  is  no  private  land  there  can 
be  no  freedom  of  speech. 

As  Pope  Pius  XII  said  on  September  1, 
1944: 

Private  property  is  a  natural  friiit  of  labor, 
a  product  of  intense  activity  of  man,  ac- 
quired through  his  energetic  determination 
to  ensure  and  develop  with  his  own  strength, 
his  own  existence,  and  that  of  his  family, 
and  to  create  for  himself  and  his  own  an  ex- 
istence of  just  freedom,  not  only  economic, 
but  also  political,  cultural  and  religious. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  clearly  understood 
this  truth  and  the  importance  of  this  fun- 
damental right.  They  provided  for  its  protection 

in  the  fifth  amendment's  provision  tfiat 

private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation."  Unfortunately, 
many  in  the  Federal  Government  and  m  the 
environmental  community  seem  to  forget  this 
fundamental  truth.  I  believe  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  would  be  turning  over  in  their  graves 
if  they  knew  what  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
was  doing  in  the  name  of  the  environment. 

The  very  foundation  of  our  fundamental  nght 
to  use  our  own  property  is  under  tremendous 
attack  in  this  country  right  now.  Just  as  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc  are  dis- 
covenng  the  cntical  need  for  pnvate  property, 
there  are  those  in  this  country  who  in  the 
name  of  environmental  protection  would  seek 
to  destroy  the  nght  to  use  your  own  land. 

At  best  these  extremists  tend  to  believe  that 
our  traditional  notions  of  pnvate  property  are 
old  fashioned  throwbacks  to  our  capitalist  past 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  At  worst 
they  believe  that  all  resources  are  to  be 
shared  by  the  masses  and  that  they  should  be 
managed  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  to  these  radicals  and 
counter  the  slide  toward  Government  imposed 
environmental  extremism,  we  will  produce  the 
same  disastrous  standard  of  living  now  being 
suffered  by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If  this 
happens  our  families,  our  society  and  our  en- 
vironment will  all  pay  the  price. 

Our  environment  will  suffer  because  the  sin- 
gle largest  cause  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion in  the  world  is  poverty.  And  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  poverty  in  this  country  is  the 
excessive  regulatory  climate  that  has  make 
jobs  this  Nation's  largest  export.  We  can't 
build  anything  anymore  in  this  country  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  the  costs  associated 
with  permitting,  regulations,  and  lawsuits.  The 
most  egregious  examples  are  found  with  the 
wetlands  regulations  under  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  most  intrusive  stat- 
utes this  bill  would  require  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  effectively  confiscates  half  the 
value  of  your  property  then  they  will  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  it.  In  order  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible this  legislation  requires  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  taking  must  reimburse  the 
treasury  for  the  cost  of  the  taking. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  that  Federal  employ- 
ees who  enter  onto  private  properly  must  get 
written  permission  before  they  can  do  so. 
They  must  also  make  available  at  no  charge 
any  information  that  is  found  on  the  property 
and  give  the  landowner  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  ihe  data.  This  will  pre- 
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vent  the  types  of  abuses  that  have  occurred  in 
several  programs  such  as  the  National  Natural 
Landmarks  Program. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  slide  we  must  all 
band  together  and  fight.  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  will  continue  to  fight  to  protect  true 
wetlands,  provide  habitat  for  wildlife,  and  pro- 
tect property  rights  but  we  need  the  help  of 
every  owner  of  property  or  those  who  wish  to 
own  property. 

If  we  all  work  together  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  protect  property  rights  and  still  have  a 
cleaner  environment,  because  there  is  no  bet- 
ter steward  of  the  land  than  the  person  who 
owns  it.  If  we  provide  some  incentives  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  help  improve  our  Nation's  re- 
sources, not  destroy  them.  All  we  need  is  to 
get  back  to  the  concepts  of  the  private  prop- 
erty and  stewardship  that  built  this  country  and 
I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  critical  first  step. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DEIRDRA  JEANINE 
SMITH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  Deirdra  Jeanine 
Smith,  daughter  of  Dorothy  and  John  Smith. 
She  received  her  elementary  education  in 
Brooklyn,  NY,  attended  Brooklyn  Technical 
High  School,  and  received  her  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University. 

As  a  college  student,  she  was  a  founding 
member  of  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving 
[SADD].  She  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Beta 
Epsilon  Chapter's  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Student 
Woman  of  the  Year  Award.  Upon  graduation 
Deirdra  was  chosen  to  participate  in  Teach 
For  America,  a  highly  competitive  program 
which  places  graduates  in  under  resourced 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  to  help  ensure 
that  all  children  receive  a  quality  education. 

Deirdra  is  on  the  faculty  of  Community  Ele- 
mentary School  53,  in  the  Bronx,  where  she 
teaches  fifth  grade.  She  resides  in  Brooklyn 
and  attends  St.  Paul  Community  Baptist 
Church.  Deirdra  is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Sorority  Inc.,  and  hopes  to  pursue  grad- 
uate studies  in  social  work. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
UNITY 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  outstanding  work 
of  an  organization  in  my  congressional  district 
which  is  working  to  heal  the  rifts  which  have 
for  too  long  divided  our  city  and  our  Nation 
along  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  The  Foundation 
for  Ethnic  Understanding,  an  organization  of 
concerned  citizens,  is  worthing  to  promote  un- 
derstanding and  peace  between  the  diverse 
communities  that  make  up  the  greatest  and 
most  vibrant  of  cities  in  the  worid. 
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They  have  chosen  as  their  emblem  the 
GOLDEN  OpportUNITY  FOR  UNITY  universal 
harmony  insignia  created  by  Artist-in-Resi- 
dence  Regi  Taylor. 

The  foundation  president,  Rabbi  Marc 
Schneier,  has  called  the  GOLDEN  opport- 
UNITY  for  UNITY  an  artistic  expression  which 
exemplifies  a  very  profound  social  ideal.  Rabbi 
Schneier  has  observed  that: 

Regi  has.  in  this  work,  captured  the  spirit 
of  mutual  ethnic  understanding,  respect  and 
cooperation  which  is  at  the  foundation's 
philosophical  core.  I  believe  we  can  reach 
multitudes  with  the  insignia's  message,  en- 
couraging positive  racial  dialog  on  a  large 
scale. 

Regi  Taylor's  vision  is  equally  forward  look- 
ing, and  his  work  demonstrates  the  power  of 
artistic  expression  to  affect  people  deeply  and 
truly  change  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it  seems  that  mis- 
trust, a  failure  to  communicate,  and  fear  com- 
bine to  fuel  the  fires  of  hatred  in  our  Nation 
and  around  the  world.  We  need  potent  and 
profound  reminders  that  our  strength  lies  in 
our  diversity  and  our  ability  to  build  on  the 
combined  strengths  of  many  traditions.  We  are 
Americans,  not  so  much  because  of  where  we 
are  from,  but  because  of  what  we  have  done 
here  together  to  build  this  Nation.  Each  of  us 
has  a  part.  As  we  face  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead,  we  are  going  to  need  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  neighbors  are  working  together  for 
a  better  day.  They^are  using  the  power  of  ar- 
tistic expression  and  the  moral  leadership  of 
example  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  change  we 
will  need  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  their  efforts  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN.  NEAL  T. 
JACO 


HON.  FKANK  TEJEDA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Ml.  TEJEDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Gen.  Neal  T.  Jaco,  com- 
manding general  of  the  5th  U.S.  Army  and 
Fort  Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  Gen- 
eral Jaco's  retirement  ceremony  is  Friday, 
February  25,  and  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for 
many  in  the  San  Antonio  community  when  I 
say  his  presence  and  his  service  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

General  Jaco  was  born  in  Springfield,  MO, 
on  October  28,  1937.  He  was  commissioned 
through  the  ROTC  program  in  1959,  and  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University  and  a  master's  degree  in 
international  relations  from  George  Washing- 
ton University.  His  military  education  includes 
the  infantry  officer's  basic  course,  the  armor 
officer's  advanced  course,  the  Naval  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College,  and  the  Army  War 
College. 

General  Jaco  has  held  several  command 
and  staff  positions  including;  Battalion  person- 
nel officer  and  brigade  operations  officer  at 
Fort  Benning,  GA;  company  commander  and 
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battalion  operations  officer  in  Korea;  division 
operations  adviser  in  Vietnam;  and  training 
staff  officer  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  personnel. 

In  November  1975,  General  Jaco  assumed 
command  of  the  1st  Battalion,  28th  Infantry  at 
Fort  Riley,  KS.  Just  1  year  later,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  3d  Battalion,  28th  Infantry  in  West 
Germany.  He  later  returned  to  Fort  Riley  to 
become  the  division  personnel  officer  for  the 
1st  Infantry  Division.  After  attending  the  Army 
War  College,  General  Jaco  assumed  duties  as 
the  corps  personnel  officer/director  of  person- 
nel and  community  activities  of  III  Corps  and 
Fort  Hood,  TX.  In  May  of  1982,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  Armor  Center  and  School  Bri- 
gade at  Fort  Knox,  KY.  He  then  served  as  the 
operations  officer  for  III  Corps  at  Fort  Hood. 
He  transferred  to  Fort  Polk,  LA,  where  he 
served  as  the  chief  of  staff  for  the  5th  Infantry 
Division,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Hood  to  as- 
sume duties  as  assistant  division  commander 
of  the  2d  Armored  Division,  and  later,  chief  of 
staff  of  III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood. 

General  Jaco's  most  recent  assignments  in- 
clude service  as  the  commanding  general  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  at  Department  of  the  .Army.  In  May 
1990,  he  assumed  command  of  the  4th  Infan- 
try Division,  mechanized,  and  Fort  Carson, 
CO.  He  has  earned  many  military  awards  in- 
cluding the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  Army  Commendation  Medal, 
Army  Achievement  Medal,  Combat  Infantry- 
man Badge,  Parachutist  Badge,  and  the  Army 
General  Staff  Identification  Badge. 

On  November  14,  1991,  General  Jaco  took 
command  of  5th  U.S.  Army  and  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  TX.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  I 
began  to  work  with  General  Jaco  on  matters 
of  importance  to  the  San  Antonio  community. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  represent  military 
bases  know  how  often  a  Congressman  is 
called  upon  to  work  with  those  bases,  on  con- 
stituent matters  or  on  base  issues.  San  Anto- 
nio has  five  military  bases,  so,  over  the  years, 
I  have  worked  with  many  commanders. 

General  Jaco  is  an  accomplished  leader, 
but  he  also  is  an  accomplished  listener.  He 
knows  how  to  command,  and  how  to  respond. 
He  understands  that  an  Army  post  is  more 
than  a  collection  of  buildings  and  men  and 
women,  that  it  works  with  the  surrounding 
community  to  solve  common  problems.  Each 
time  that  I  have  asked  for  assistance  in  ad- 
dressing an  issue.  General  Jaco  has  re- 
sponded quickly  and  courteously.  He  is  a 
problem-solver  with  uncommon  skill  and  zeal. 

Being  a  leader  is  never  easy.  But  it  is  all 
that  much  more  difficult  to  manage  the  mod- 
ern American  Armed  Forces  in  a  time  pf  such 
dramatic  change.  General  Jaco  came  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  an  old  and  historic  installation, 
in  such  a  time  of  change  for  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary. We  all  know  that  the  military  budget  is 
shrinking,  and  that  our  forces  are  being  asked 
to  do  more  with  less.  So  a  commander  like 
General  Jaco  is  asked  to  manage  an  installa- 
tion a  century  old  at  a  time  of  great  lechno- 
logical  change.  And  he  mSbt  do  so  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  that  now  numbers  over 
a  million  people  with  all  the  urban  problems 
and  tensions  that  they  can  bring. 

Let  me  say  that  General  Jaco  distinguished 
himself  in  the  modern  armed  forces  just  as  he 
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distinguished  himself  on  the  battlefield.  He  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  the  San  Antonio  community.  But 
most  of  all,  he  has  been  everything  that  our 
armed  services  and  this  Nation  could  ask.  On 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  wish 
him  many  years  of  well-earned  retirement,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  many  years 
of  contribution  to  fiis  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH 
LACRETIA  SINCLAIR 


HON.  JAMES  L  CLYBURN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
community,  Ms.  Elizabeth  Lacretia  Sinclair,  in 
honor  of  her  43  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Columbia,  SC. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  Ms.  Sinclair  during 
the  month  we  celebrate  as  Black  History 
Month.  At  103  years  of  age,  she  has  lived 
through  many  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
African-American  history,  as  well  as  world  his- 
tory. Few  people  are  granted  such  longevity. 
After  graduating  from  Benedict  College,  she 
began  her  teaching  career  in  1915,  and.  I 
imagine  that  she  has  outlived  many  of  her 
former  students.  Having  retired  in  1958,  she 
ended  her  illustrious  teaching  career  before 
the  dramatic  civil  rights  events  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  an  individual 
such  as  Ms.  Sinclair  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  schools  where  she  taught— 
the  Old  Waveriy  School,  the  I.S.  Leevy 
School,  and  the  Ridgewood  Elementary 
School— were  all  located  in  what  is  now  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Elizabeth  Sinclair  is  a  living 
legacy  who  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  I  join 
with  her  former  students  and  community  in 
honoring  her  on  Saturday,  February  26.  1994, 
at  th6'  Ridgewood  Baptist  Church  for  a  distin- 
guished life  of  service  to  young  people  and  to 
mankind. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  LARRY 
FRANKLIN 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Capt.  Larry  Franklin  who  is  the  first 
African-American  captain  in  the  history  of  the 
Paterson  Fire  Department.  I  am  very  proud  to 
join  Councilwoman  Vera  Ames  and  the  city  of 
Paterson  Fire  Department  in  congratulating 
him  for  his  recent  promotion  and  significant 
achievement. 

Captain  Franklin  dreamed  of  serving  all  peo- 
ple and  his  community  when  he  was  young. 
After  growing  up  in  South  Carolina,  he  re- 
ceived his  formal  education  at  the  Passaic 
County  Community  College  where  he  received 
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his  AAS  degree  in  criminal  justice/fire  science, 
he  is  presently  attending  Jersey  City  Slate 
College  where  he  will  receive  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree. 

Captain  Franklin  has  served  as  an  emer- 
gency medical  technical  for  15  years,  and  be- 
lieves that  these  have  been  the  most  reward- 
ing years  of  his  life.  Captain  Franklin  has  also 
helped  the  city  of  Paterson  in  other  ways.  He 
has  worked  the  Paterson  Public  School  sys- 
tem as  a  mentor  of  Project  2000  at  Public 
School  No.  6.  Through  this  program.  Captain 
Franklin  visits  classrooms  and  teaches  stu- 
dents about  fire  prevention,  fire  education  pro- 
cedures, and  first  aid. 

The  Paterson  Fire  Department  and  the  en- 
tire city  of  Paterson  have  benefited  from  Cap- 
tain Franklin's  service.  His  achievement  of  be- 
coming Paterson's  first  African-American  fire 
captain  could  not  come  at  a  better  time  as  we 
celebrate  Black  History  Month.  For  his  valued 
effort,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
continued  success. 


CONGRESSMAN  MFUME  SUPPORTS 
SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  violence  in  our 
society  has  become  a  national  cnsis.  Stories 
in  the  press  about  children  as  victims  of 
crimes  and  children  committing  crimes  seem 
to  be  more  frequent  and  more  gruesome.  Too 
many  American  children  are  raised  in  neigh- 
borhoods fraught  with  drugs  and  violence,  cre- 
ating escalating  cycles  of  violence.  In  order  to 
help  our  youth  break  the  cycles  of  violence, 
they  must  be  provided  a  quality  education.  Un- 
fortunately, the  education  of  our  young  is  hin- 
dered by  the  plague  of  drugs  and  violence  in 
our  schools.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  Safe  Schools  Act. 

A  National  School  Boards  Association  sur- 
vey shows  that  82  percent  of  729  school  dis- 
tricts responding  said  that  violence  in  their 
schools  had  increased  over  the  past  5  years. 
In  1992,  2  percent  of  eighth  graders,  4  percent 
of  10th  graders  and  3  percent  of  12th  graders 
nationwide  reported  that  they  regulariy  carried 
a  weapon  to  school.  In  addition,  14  to  19  per- 
cent of  eighth.  10th  and  12th  graders  reported 
being  threatened  with  a  weapon;  25  to  29  per- 
cent reported  being  threatened  without  a 
weapon;  and  5  to  9  percent  reported  being  in- 
jured with  a  weapon  in  school.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts  between  1986  and  1990 
at  least  71  persons— 65  students  and  6  school 
employees — were  killed  by  guns  at  school, 
201  were  severely  wounded,  and  242  were 
held  at  gunpoint. 

The  plague  of  violence  in  our  schools  is  epi- 
demic. Although  responsbility  for  school  safety 
rests  with  State  and  local  officials  and  the 
community,  the  crisis  is  overwhelming  and  fi- 
nancial resources  and  research  are  inad- 
equate. The  Safe  Schools  Act  will  provide 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  which  re- 
ceive, or  are  eligible  to  receive,  grant  funds  for 
concentrations  of  poverty  and  serve  in  an  area 
with  high  crime  rates.  Local  education  agen- 
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cies  must  also  assess  the  violence  in  the 
schools  and  communities  that  will  be  served, 
have  written  safety  and  discipline  policies,  and 
explain  how  activities  will  be  corrdinafed  with 
its  education  reform  plan. 

The  grants  included  in  the  Safe  Schools  Act 
will  support  activities  such  as  identifying  and 
assessing  the  violence  and  discipline  protv 
lems  in  schools;  planning  comprehensive, 
long-tenn  strategies  to  address  these  prob^ 
lems;  educating  the  community  about  the 
agencies  safety  plans,  and  developing  and  im- 
plementing violence  prevention  activities  that 
may  include  conflict  resolution,  disciplinary  al- 
ternatives to  expulsion  and  suspension,  peer 
mediation  and  counseling,  and  after  school 
programs.  Other  activities  include  training  staff 
to  deal  with  violent  behavior;  providing  safe 
passages  between  home  and  school,  and  se- 
cunty  activities  such  as  installing  metal  detec- 
tors and  video  surveillance  devices. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act  is  long  overdue.  Our 
teachers  cannot  continue  to  attempt  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  with  the  fear  of  being  threat- 
ened or  attacked  by  one  of  their  students;  chil- 
dren cannot  continue  to  try  to  learn  in  spite  of 
threat  of  danger  within  their  own  classrooms, 
and  parents  should  not  continue  to  fear  for  the 
safety  of  their  children.  The  education  of  the 
youth  of  America  has  been  compromised  for 
tar  too  long.  The  Safe  Schools  Act  will  not  end 
the  violence  our  society,  but  it  is  an  important 
step  in  curbing  the  violence  to  which  our  chil- 
dren are  exposed  and  provide  them  with  a 
safe  haven  in  which  they  may  learn  and  grow. 


NATIONAL  FHA/HERO  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
February  13-19,  was  National  FHA/HERO 
Week  and  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  FHA/HERO  is  a  national  vocational 
organization  in  which  students  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities  and  projects  focusing  on 
the  family  and  community  service.  Participa- 
tion in  these  projects  helps  to  prepare  these 
young  people  to  tjecome  community  leaders, 
wage  eamers,  and  caring  family  memt)ers. 
This  year's  theme,  "Make  It  Happen,"  empha- 
sizes how  FHA/HERO  members  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  others  while  learning 
valuable  skills  for  life. 

In  1993  over  263,000  members  in  10,200 
chapters  across  the  Nation  were  involved  in 
projects  stressing  family  relationships,  self-es- 
teem, nutrition,  teen  issues,  and  environmental 
awareness.  They  participated  in  programs 
such  as  Leaders  at  Work  in  Food  Service  de- 
signed to  sharpen  skills  in  communication, 
management,  and  entrepreneurship  or  the 
Community  Service  Award  Program  in  which 
chapter  members  identify  a  specific  commu- 
nity need  and  carry  out  a  service  project  to 
meet  that  need. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky  there  were 
10.242  members  in  249  FHA/HERO  chapters 
last  year.  These  students  took  part  in  pro- 
grams such  as  STAR  Events  in  which  activi- 
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ties  are  designed  to  recognize  student 
achievements  in  leadership  and  jot)-related 
skills.  Many  were  involved  in  Power  of  One 
which  includes  completing  individual  projects 
in  live  areas:  improving  self,  strengthening 
family  life,  exploring  careers,  developing  lead- 
ership skills,  and  promoting  the  organization. 

In  Kentucky's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, there  were  1,564  members  during  the 
past  year.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize those  from  the  distnct  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress for  their  outstanding  achievements 
through  the  FHA/HERO  organization  over  the 
last  year. 

At  the  1993  national  leadership  meeting  in 
Anaheim,  CA,  the  following  were  recognized 
for  their  participation  in  STAR  Events:  Melissa 
Moore  from  Marion  County  High  School  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  for  the  occupational  job 
application  and  interview  event;  Nathan  John- 
son, Pam  Barnes,  Sara  Ross,  Shannon  John- 
son, and  Amy  Wallace  of  Greenwood  High 
School  received  gold  medals  for  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Those  from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  who  received  Power  of  One 
recognition  at  the  national  leadership  meeting 
were:  Stephanie  Bowman,  April  Bryant,  Donita 
Denton,  Jamie  Hood,  Tonya  London,  and 
Kelly  Smith  of  Barren  County  High  School; 
Nellie  Bratcher,  Sandy  Pennington,  Kandy 
Pennington,  Debra  Ramsey,  Darleen  Single- 
ton, and  Wendy  Trowbndge  of  Hart  County 
High  School;  Howard  Stinson  III  of  Churchill 
Park  High  School;  Misty  Cable,  Deanna  Caulk, 
Kacey  Chowning,  Veronica  Duka.  Andrea  El- 
liot. Ashlee  Fields,  Robin  Gray.  Jennifer 
Gribbons.  Tabatha  Greer,  Melissa  Howard, 
Kim  Keeney,  Chanci  Knifely,  Jessica  Pierce, 
Anna  Rogers,  Dana  Smith,  Jennifer  Spear, 
and  Caria  Underwood  of  Campbellsville  High 
School. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  those  from  the 
district  I  represent  who  are  serving  on  the 
State  executive  council.  Sara  Ross  of  Green- 
wood High  School  is  vice  president  for 
achievement  and  Melissa  Boils  from  Taylor 
County  High  School  is  activity  leader. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend  all  of 
the  members  and  advisors  of  FHA/HERO  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  their  many  accomplishments 
through  this  organization.  All  down  through  the 
years,  FHA/HERO  programs  have  taught 
young  people  useful  problem-solving  skills 
which  enable  them  to  help  themselves  while 
helping  others  in  their  families  and  commu- 
nities. For  this  reason,  those  involved  in  FHA/ 
HERO  really  are  making  it  happen. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  TAIWAN 


HON.  WmiAM  J.  JEFTCRSON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  today  includes  184  member  nations — 
almost  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  except 
Taiwan.  Taiwan  has  a  population  of  21  mil- 
lion— more  than  that  of  130  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  Taiwan  is  not  a  member. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  economic  field,  Taiwan  is  the  14th 
largest  trading  nation  in  the  worid;  its  gross 
national  product  is  the  worid's  20th  largest;  its 
annual  per  capita  income  exceeds  $10,000;  it 
has  the  largest  foreign  exchange  reserves 
woridwide  at  $80  billion;  It  is  the  United  States' 
sixth  largest  trading  partner.  But  again,  Taiwan 
is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  field  of  democracy,  Taiwan  has  begun 
to  make  exceptional  progress  in  recent  years 
toward  establishing  democracy  and  securing 
political  freedoms  for  its  people.  And  again, 
Taiwan  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Despite  this  economic  and  political  progress 
and  despite  the  people  of  Taiwan's  strong  de- 
sire to  be  recognized  as  a  political  entity  sepa- 
rate from  China,  Taiwan  has  not  been  the 
beneficiary  of  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  gross  lack  of  international  recogni- 
tion has  left  21  million  Taiwanese  voices  un- 
heard in  world  affairs. 

It  is  uncontestable  reality  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Taipei  only  exercises  effective  control 
over  the  Island  of  Taiwan  and  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Beijing  only  exercises  effective  control 
over  China.  Since  China  is  already  seated  on 
the  United  Nations'  Security  Council,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  now  also 
deserve  a  separate  Taiwan  seat  in  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  fact  that  21 
million  residents  of  free  and  democratic  Tai- 
wan are  not  represented  in  the  United  Nations 
cleariy  goes  against  the  United  Nations'  prin- 
ciple of  universal  representation. 

When  the  United  Nations  replaced  the  gov- 
ernment in  Taipei  with  the  government  in 
Beijing  in  1971,  this  was  done  in  order  to 
"strengthen  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
UN."  And  with  Taiwan's  ever  increasing  eco- 
nomic and  political  importance,  the  same  ar- 
gument which  was  used  for  China  over  20 
years  ago  must  be  applied  to  Taiwan's  current 
bid  to  join  the  United  Nations.  Taiwan  must 
now  also  join  the  United  Nations  in  order  to 
"strengthen  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations." 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  making  much  needed 
improvements  to  our  public  housing  and  relat- 
ed housing  programs. 

Many  of  these  provisions  were  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment last  year  but  were  not  acted  on  by  the 
Banking  Committee.  Many  of  these  provisions 
also  have  the  support  of  the  public  housing  in- 
dustry as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  3,100  public 
housing  authorities  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
viding critically  needed  affordable  housing  to 
well  over  100,000  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  elderiy  persons  and  those  who  are 
handicapped.  Most  of  these  authorities  are 
doing  a  very  good  job  and  are  providing  the 
safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing  the  law 
requires. 
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However,  there  are  a  small  group  of  hous- 
ing authorities  who  are  faced  with  such  over- 
whelming problems  as  crime,  drugs,  deterio- 
rating developments,  poor  location,  few  job 
opportunities  for  their  residents,  and  excessive 
vacancies  which  has  resulted  in  the  negative 
reputation  accorded  public  housing  in  general. 
Regrettably,  some  of  these  PHA's  are  just  not 
up  to  the  task  of  running  a  successful  public 
housing  program. 

My  legislation  is  intended  to  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  problems  which  may  contribute  to 
the  difficulties  many  PHA's  have  in  running 
their  developments. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  makes  several 
technical  changes  to  existing  programs  in 
order  to  achieve  efficiencies  and  addresses 
five  major  issues.  These  include: 

SEVERELY  DISTRESSED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

In  the  1992  Housing  Act.  our  committee  cre- 
ated the  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing 
Program  (aimed  at  providing  funds  to  clean  up 
the  worst  public  housing  projects).  While  the 
committee  was  waiting  to  finish  that  bill  (Octo- 
ber), the  Appropriations  Committee  funded  a 
similar  program  called  Urban  Revitalization 
Program.  However,  the  appropriations  bill  re- 
quired that  the  provisions  of  the  two  initiatives 
be  conformed.  This  provision  does  that.  Spe- 
cifically, the  legislation: 

Requires  applicants  to  propose  community 
service  as  part  of  the  revitalization  effort; 

Eliminates  the  requirement  to  publish  a  list 
of  severely  distressed  projects; 

Clarifies  replacement  rules  to  allow  section 
8  assistance  rather  than  new  units  in  certain 
circumstances; 

Raises  the  cap  on  amount  of  funds  which 
can  be  used  for  support  services  from  1 5  per- 
cent to  20  percent;  and 

Eliminates  the  requirement  that  grant 
awards  be  made  on  a  geographic  basis. 

INCOME  DISALLOWANCE 

Under  current  law,  a  public  housing  tenant 
pays  a  rent  based  on  30  percent  of  his/her 
earned  income.  So,  when  a  public  housing 
resident  moves  from  welfare  to  work,  their  rent 
immediately  increases.  This  has  often  pro- 
vided a  disincentive  to  work.  This  section 
would  allow  the  PHA  to  either  deduct  20  per- 
cent of  the  earned  income  for  purposes  of  the 
rent  calculation  or  freeze  the  families  current 
rent  for  18  months  as  incentives  for  encourag- 
ing work.  The  legislation  also  allows  the  PHA 
to  discount  part  of  the  salary  earned  by  a  de- 
pendent who  lives  in  the  same  unit.  This 
would  eliminate  the  penalty  for  a  family  who 
has  a  son  or  daughter  who  secures  employ- 
ment to  help  the  family  survive. 

CEILING  RENTS 

Because  of  the  location  or  condition  of 
some  public  housing,  the  30  percent  of  in- 
come rule  may  actually  result  in  a  family  pay- 
ing rent  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
apartment  thus  forcing  the  family — especially 
working  families — to  seek  better  living  accom- 
modations. The  result  is  often  an  increase  in 
vacancy  rates  or  occupancy  by  a  nonworking 
family  which  requires  additional  Federal  sut> 
sidy.  My  provision  would  allow  the  PHA  to  set 
rents  based  on  the  mari<et  value  of  the  apart- 
ment in  order  to  allow  wori<ing  families  to  re- 
main in  their  public  housing  apartment. 

STREAMLINE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

This  provision  would  attempt  to  streamline 
public  housing  development  by  giving  PHA's 
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more  flexibility  in  the  type,  size,  location,  and 
design  of  the  units  they  are  developing  or  re- 
placing. It  would  eliminate  current  unrealistic 
cost  limits;  would  allow  PHA's  to  use  non-Fed- 
eral funds  for  development  amenities  without 
reducing  the  overall  grant  they  would  receive; 
it  allows  PHA's  to  build  to  local  neightx)rhood 
standards  and  to  use  local  housing  codes. 
The  provision  would  also  allow  the  PHA  to 
change  the  development  plan  after  receiving  a 
grant  without  going  back  through  the  HUD  ap- 
proval process.  And  finally,  it  would  provide 
the  PHA  an  incentive  for  achieving  cost  sav- 
ings by  allowing  the  PHA  to  share  50  percent 
of  any  savings  generated  by  efficient  and 
timely  development  of  units. 

PAYMENT  IN  UEU  OF  TAXES 

Currently,  public  housing  developments  are 
not  assessed  a  local  property  tax.  In  lieu  of 
this,  the  PHA  and  the  local  unit  of  government 
negotiate  an  amount  of  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  PHA  for  services  such  as  education  of 
the  children  in  the  development,  refuse  collec- 
tion and  police  protection.  However,  the  pay- 
ment is  based  on  a  formula  which  takes  a  per- 
centage of  the  actual  rents  collected  by  the 
PHA.  In  many  areas  of  the  country,  the  rents 
paid  by  the  tenants  are  so  low  that  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  local  government  is  almost 
negligible.  My  provision  would  not  change  the 
formula  currently  in  use  but  it  would  require  a 
minimum  payment  for  each  unit  occupied  by  a 
family  in  a  public  housing  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposed  changes  to 
the  operation  of  public  housing  represent  mod- 
est but  sensible  changes  to  the  way  we  do 
business.  All  of  them  represent  improvements 
designed  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Federal  housing  programs. 


THE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  every  property  owner 
in  America  should  welcome.  The  private  prop- 
erty owners  bill  of  rights  reawakens  America's 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  private  owner- 
ship of  property.  The  greatness  of  our  country 
arises  from  the  economic  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  use  and  ownership  of  private 
property.  Ownership  of  property  makes  most 
of  us  better  citizens  and  increases  our  involve- 
ment in  local  and  national  government  activi- 
ties. Our  Government  ought  to  be  encourag- 
ing, not  discouraging  private  property  owner- 
ship. 

As  we  watch  former  Communist  govern- 
ments move  in  the  direction  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  based  on  ownership  of  private 
property,  our  own  Government  is  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Greater  burdens  are 
being  placed  on  private  property  owners  and 
the  Government  is  making  it  riskier  to  own  pri- 
vate property.  An  individual  who  purchases 
property,  assumes  the  debt  to  make  that  in- 
vestment, and  pays  substantial  property  taxes, 
should  at  least  bo  able  to  expect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  actively  work  to  prevent  some 
return  on  that  investment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  growing  attitude 
within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  that  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  disregard  the  legal  nghts  of  private 
property  owners,  as  long  as  the  goal  is  a  laud- 
able one.  There  is  a  growing  movement  to 
preserve  various  types  of  habitat  in  order  to 
protect  plants  and  animals  to  benefit  the  gen- 
eral public  but  at  the  total  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual property  owner.  Many  of  these  owners 
have  been  good  stewards  of  their  property, 
preserving  forests  and  wetlands  in  their  natu- 
ral state.  However,  when  those  landowners 
choose  to  use  their  property,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  using  it  because  it  has  been  pre- 
served. 

I  have  had  constituents  in  my  district  who 
were  denied  wetlands  permits  to  use  their  land 
based  on  the  fact  that  their  property  was 
wooded  or  provided  habitat.  When  a  land- 
owner is  denied  a  permit  to  use  their  land  for 
an  activity  that  would  otherwise  be  harmless, 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  taking.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution  cleariy  states  that  pri- 
vate property  may  not  be  taken  for  a  public 
purpose  unless  just  compensation  is  paid.  Our 
Constitution  was  adopted,  not  just  to  grant 
power  to  the  Government,  but  also  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Government  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Without  the  protection 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  our  Government  could 
solve  all  its  budgetary  problems  by  simply 
confiscating  any  property  it  needed  for  any 
purpose  at  will  through  restrictive  regulations. 
The  fifth  amendment  is  a  curb  on  the  abuse 
of  power  by  Government  and  the  compensa- 
tion provision  makes  Govemment  accountable 
for  its  actions. 

If  the  Government  can  force  land  into  public 
service  as  habitat  or  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses, without  the  payment  of  compensation, 
then  Govemment  can  and  will  abuse  its  citi- 
zens by  taking  property  freely  for  any  well-in- 
tended public  program. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  intended  to 
make  our  Govemment  accountable  to  its  citi- 
zens. The  bill  cleariy  sets  forth  that  it  shall  be 
a  Federal  policy  to  encourage,  support,  and 
promote  the  private  ownership  of  property. 
Most  of  the  cases  that  have  ansen  in  which 
landowners  have  lost  the  use  of  their  property 
have  been  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  the  wetlands  permitting  program  under 
section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Therefore, 
the  bill  limits  most  of  its  provisions  to  these 
two  acts.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
the  goals  of  both  of  these  laws.  However,  they 
can  be  carried  out  without  depriving  property 
owners  of  their  legal  rights. 

The  bill  requires  Federal  agents  who  enter 
private  property  to  gather  information  under  ei- 
ther the  Endangered  Species  Act  or  under 
section  404  to  first  obtain  the  vwitten  consent 
of  the  landowner.  It  guarantees  administrative 
appeals  for  landowners  from  decisions  made 
under  ESA  or  404.  Property  owners  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  access  to  information  gath- 
ered on  their  property  and  the  right  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  the  information.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  when  property  is  devalued  by  50 
percent  or  more  based  on  a  decision  under 
ESA  or  the  wetlands  permitting  program  he  or 
she  is  entitled  to  be  compensateid. 

Administrative  procedures  are  established 
so  that  property  owners  have  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive way  to  seek  a  fair  and  equitable 
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resolution  of  their  claim  that  their  property  has 
been  taken.  Currently  if  a  property  owner  is 
denied  the  use  of  their  property,  their  only  re- 
course is  to  file  a  suit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  in  Washington.  The  suits  that  have 
been  filed  have  taken  many  years  to  litigate 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and,  in 
most  of  the  cases,  the  litigation  continues 
without  resolution.  Most  of  our  constituents 
simply  cannot  afford  the  claims  court  process 
with  all  its  procedural  and  financial  hurdles. 

We  need  a  process  in  which  the  agency 
deals  fairiy  and  equitably  with  the  landowner. 
This  bill  will  accomplish  that  result.  The  fifth 
amendment  is  clear  that  property  shoukj  not 
be  taken  for  a  public  purpose  without  com- 
pensation. There  is  no  exception  in  the  fifth 
amendment  for  wetlands  or  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  private  property  owners  bill 
of  rights  will  bring  sanity  and  responsibility 
back  to  the  manner  in  which  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carries  out  these  laws. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  wrth  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 


AUSPICIOUS  CHANCE  FOR  HILL'S 
FRESHMEN 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
an    enlightening    article    in    the    Washington 
Times  on  February  8,  1994.  The  article  was 
written   by   Congresswoman   Jennifer    Dunn 
entitled  "Auspicious  Chance  for  Hill's  Fresh- 
man." 

I  think  that  she  hit  on  some  extremely  vital 
points  in  regard  to  reform  within  Congress.  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  some 
time  to  read  what  the  Congresswoman  from 
Washington  has  to  say  and  learn  from  it. 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  8.  1994] 
Auspicious  Chance  for  Hill's  Freshmen 

(By  Jennifer  Dunn) 
Most  American  citizens  thought  1993  would 
be  the  "year  of  reform"  in  Congress.  To  drive 
the  message  home,  voters  sent  114  new  faces 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  improve 
the  way  Congress  conducts  its  business.  But 
1993  yielded  little  reform. 

Now.  early  in  1994,  those  reform-minded 
freshmen  have  the  opportunity  to  fish  or  cut 
bait  on  reform.  As  early  as  March,  the  House 
Will  taise  up  the  pallid  recommendations  of 
the  temporary  reform  panel,  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  committee,  which  was  formed  over  a 
year  ago  amidst  House  bank  and  post  office 
scandals,  was  charged  with  seeking  improve- 
ments in  the  operation  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Unlike  most  committees  in  Congress.  It 
was  comprised  with  complete  fairness  in 
mind.  It  was  bicameral— with  14  members 
from  the  House  and  14  from  the  Senate— and 
composed  equally  of  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican members. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  committee 
heard  hours  of  testimony  from  hundreds  of 
current  and  former  members  of  Congress. 
joumaMsts,  and  other  congressional  scholars 
on  what  bold  and  sweeping  changes  were 
needed  to  improve  how  Congress  conducts  its 
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business.  Many  reform-minded  freshmen, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican,  have  already 
supported  various  bold  proposals  to  get  at 
the  obvious  problems  that  plague  the  Con- 
gress. For  instance: 

The  present  committee  structure  is  an  in- 
efficient, ineffective  tangle.  The  House  and 
Senate  do  not  have  coordinated  structures. 
In  each,  jurisdiction  over  legislation  is 
shared  by  so  many  committees  competing 
for  political  "turf."  that  issues  of  national 
priority  can  become  bogged  in  gridlock. 

The  chaotic  scheduling  system  now  forces 
members  of  Congress  to  race  back  and  forth 
from  one  hearing  to  another,  often  inter- 
rupted to  go  to  the  floor  for  votes,  then  back 
to  committee  hearings  or  meetings  with  con- 
stituents. Using  "proxy"  votes,  members 
don't  even  have  to  be  present  when  major  de- 
cisions are  made  in  committee. 

One  result  of  the  helter  skelter  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  that  Congress  frequently  fails  to  ade- 
quately follow  up  on.  or  oversee,  effects  of 
legislation.  A  painful  example  was  the  sav- 
Ings-and-loan  debacle. 

There  should  be  more  turnover  among 
committee  chairmen.  At  present,  chairmen 
exercise  far  too  much  power  over  the  shaping 
of  legislation.  Committee  staff,  unelected 
and  entrenched,  hold  too  much  power,  as 
well. 

(The  committee  discovered  that  more  than 
80  committee  staff  members  received  salaries 
above  $110,000  a  year.  That's  more  than  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  made  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.) 

Too  many  public-policy  decisions  are  made 
behind  closed  doors.  (House  Resolution  237. 
The  "Sunshine  bill."  would  force  virtually 
all  committee  action  decisions  to  be  made  in 
open  session. ) 

For  democracy  to  work  effectively,  there's 
need  for  more  thoughtful  deliberation  of  is- 
sues and  for  the  voice  of  the  minority  to  be 
heard. 

Congress  has  become  a  place  where  debate 
is  often  stifled  by  rules  that  endow  the  ma- 
jority party  with  overwhelming  power.  Mi- 
nority Republicans  and  reform-minded 
Democrats  are  often  prevented  from  offering 
amendments  or  alternative  ideas. 

That  unnecessarily  inflames  and  raises  the 
level  of  rancor  in  the  House. 

In  late  November  came  the  moment  for  the 
Joint  Committee's  decisions.  In  a  series  of 
party-line  votes.  House  Democrats  thwarted 
significant  reforms.  Primarily  cosmetic 
changes  were  recommended. 

There  was  no  bold  reform  of  the  committee 
system,  no  change  in  the  overlapping  juris- 
dictions of  committees  that  contribute  to 
gridlock  (As  one  example,  more  than  40  com- 
mittees and  subcommittee  will  continue  to 
claim  jurisdiction  over  surface  transpor- 
tation.) 

There  was  refusal  to  require  computerized 
scheduling,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  meetings. 
There  was  refusal  to  have  the  House  adopt 
the  Senate  schedule — three  weeks  of  work 
per  month,  with  a  full  week  to  spend  with 
citizens  in  the  home  district. 

There  was  broad  committee  agreement  on 
a  two-year  budget-appropriations  cycle, 
rather  than  the  present  one-year  cycle.  That 
can  afford  better  oversight  of  programs. 

The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
drawing  public  criticism  for  the  mostly  pale, 
pastel  changes  it  recommends,  is  on  the  ac- 
tion agenda  now  that  the  House  has  recon- 
vened. 

Clearly,  powerful  committee  chairmen, 
and  other  senior  members  of  the  majority 
party  have  a  stake  in  preserving  the  status 
quo  and  will  continue  to  attempt  to  thwart 
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any  effort  to  bring  real  change  to  our  legisla- 
tive process.  Republicans  (especially  the 
freshmen  among  them)  have  led  the  reform 
charge  since  they  owe  no  feajty  either  to  the 
White  House  or  Democratic  committee 
chairmen. 

This  leaves  only  one  hope  for  reform:  the 
Democratic  freshmen. 

Stuck  between  the  rock  of  their  campaign 
promises  and  the  hard  position  presented  by 
leaders  of  their  party  who  prefer  the  status 
quo.  Democratic  freshmen  will  be  on  the 
spot.  But  there  is  evidence  that  many  of 
them  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  Many  of  them 
privately  express  great  frustration  with  the 
lack  of  reform  in  1993.  Many  have  assured  me 
that  they  will  support  open  meetings,  bans 
on  proxy  voting  and  other  bold  reforms 
anathema  to  senior  Democrats. 

Should  the  Democratic  freshmen  take  up 
the  cause  and  join  with  their  Republican 
counterparts  as  they  did  when  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy was  lifted  from  the  discharge  petition, 
we  may  yet  achieve  the  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  operations  of  Congress  largely 
disdained  by  their  senior  colleagues.  Then, 
regardless  of  which  party  controls  the  House. 
Congress  will  be  the  better  for  our  efforts. 


February  23,  1994 

Work.  I  am  immensely  pleased  to  recognize 
this  outstanding  professional.  She  has  dem- 
onstrated that  she  not  only  cares  about  the 
Brooklyn  community,  but  has  worked  diligently 
to  ensure  its  vitality. 


February  23,  1994 


THOMAS  P.  "TIP"  O'NEILL,  JR. 
HONORED 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAROL  PARRY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1994 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  recognize  the  sterling  achieve- 
ments of  Carol  Parry,  managing  director  in 
charge  of  the  community  development  group 
at  Chemical  Bank.  Carol  is  responsible  for  all 
lending  for  low  and  moderate  income  multi- 
family  housing;  corporate  contributions  and 
community  outreach;  the  Minority  and  Women 
Vendor  Program,  and  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  compliance.  Additionally,  she  also 
chairs  the  Chemical  Bank  Community  Devel- 
opment Corp. 

Carol's  career  includes  25  years  of  manage- 
ment experience  in  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. Ms.  Parry  has  the  distinction  of  being 
named  the  first  woman  senior  vice  president 
for  the  company.  She  was  formerly  the  direc- 
tor of  Manufacturers  Hanover's  regional  bank- 
ing group's  business  banking  unit,  responsible 
lor  the  bank's  tri-State  area  relationships  with 
small-  and  mid-size  businesses  with  annual 
sales  generally  in  the  S3  to  S50  million  range. 

Among  her  other  notable  accomplishments, 
she  is  the  former  chairwoman  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  Board  of  Directors.  The  board  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  and  setting  policy 
for  the  center  which  houses  190  businesses 
employing  3,000  people.  The  Navy  Yard  has 
been  an  economic  lifeline  in  Brooklyn.  Under 
Carol's  stewardship,  profits  rose  from 
$500,000  in  1991  to  SI  million  per  year  in 
1993;  revenue  increased  from  S11  million  to 
$13.7  million  from  1991  to  1993;  tenancies  in- 
creased from  150  to  200;  and  occupancy  rose 
from  90  to  95  percent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ms.  Parry's  management  and  financial 
prowess  was  largely  responsible  for  those  im- 
provements. 

Carol  Parry  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, and  also  has  a  M.S.W.  degree  from  the 
University   of   Connecticut   School   of   Social 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1994 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  recent  transcript  by  the  Reuter's 
news  service  of  an  interview  I  had  with  Fox 
"Morning  News"  honoring  the  late  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr. 

A  Farewell  to  "The  Man  of  the  House" 

Lark  McCarthy.  Virginia  Congressman 
Jim  Moran  felt  a  special  kinship  with  Tip 
O'Neill.  Their  families  hailed  from  the  same 
neighborhood  in  Boston.  Jim  Moran  joins  us 
now  to  reflect  on  the  life  and  times  of  Tip 
G-Neill. 

Is  this  the  end  of  an  era? 

Representative  Moran.  I  think  he  may 
have  been  the  last  of  the  great,  truly 
unapologetic  liberals.  He  really  believed  in 
what  he  did.  You  know,  we  asked  him  one 
time,  "What's  the  definition  of  a  liberal?" 
And  he  used  the  story  of  how  he  had  been 
told  by  Dr.  DeBaecky  (sp).  I  think  it  was. 
that  if  they  could  develop  this  drug,  they 
could  extend  the  height  of  dwarfs  by  three  to 
six  inches.  And  he  went  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  insisted  that  they 
put  this  money  in.  And  he  got  all  kinds  of 
derisive  laughter.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
criticized  him  and  the  Republicans  criticized 
him.  In  fact,  the  big  joke  was  that,  why  don't 
they  just  go  down  and  buy  a  Cuban  lift  for 
all  of  their  shoes,  and  it  would  save  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  the  money.  But  he  insisted. 

And  today,  you  know,  if  a  child  is  born  a 
dwarf,  their  parent  can  take  them  down  to 
Baylor  University  and  extend  their  height  by 
about  six  inches.  And,  you  know,  you  can 
never  measure  something  like  that,  but  he 
was  proud  of  it  because  those  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  live  lives  with  a  little 
greater  dignity.  He  said  that  you  could  prob- 
ably add  up  all  the  mistakes  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  quan- 
tify what  good  we've  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. And  I  know  that's  true,  that  his  life 
was  of  immeasurable  value.  But  the  people 
that  benefited  most  are  the  ones  we'll  never 
hear  from. 

Ms.  McCarthy.  Yes.  He  liked  to  think  of 
himself  as  the  working  man,  working  class 
politician,  didn't  he? 

Representative  Moran.  You  know,  over  50 
years,  he  had  to  run  every  other  year.  He 
never  lost  an  election.  And  he  said,  it's  be- 
cause he  kept  the  same  wife,  the  same  val- 
ues. 

Ms.  McCarthy.  And  he  always  called  her. 
"My  Millie,"  right? 

Representative  Moran.  Yes.  He  married 
her  back  in  1941.  The  same  wife,  the  same 
values,  and  the  same  lifestyle — he  never 
changed.  And.  in  fact,  in  his  recent  book 
that  he  was  nice  enough  to  autograph  for  me 
and  write  some  nice  words,  that's  what  he 
talks  about.  You've  got  to  stay  the  same. 
You've  got  to  know  what  you  believe  in.  And 
you've  got  to  live  your  life  that  way.  And  he 
did.  And  I  think  he  was  a  great  guy.  He  may 
have  had 


Ms.  McCarthy.  Just  quickly,  because  he's 
also  being  remembered  as  the  last  of  the  old 
Boston-Irish  halls,  and  your  family  is  from 
that  same  area.  What  was  it  about,  that  cli- 
mate or  that  time,  you  know,  that  Boston 
influence  on  him? 

Representative  Moran.  Well,  you  know,  he 
was  personable.  He  just  loved  to  be  with  peo- 
ple. They  believed  in  him.  I'll  never  forget.  I 
mean,  during  the  1990  campaign,  I  got  this 
check  for  J176.82,  signed  by  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  And  I  was  so  desperate  for  money — 
it  was  my  first  campaign  and  all— I  cashed 
it.  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  doing  that. 
But  later  on,  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  last 
check  he  had  ever  written  out  of  his  office. 
He  paid  off  all  his  debts.  He  gave  money  to 
every  good  cause  that  he  had  ever  wanted  to, 
and  he  was  left  with  $176.82,  and  he  sent  it  to 
me. 

You  know,  most  members  of  Congress — and 
I  think  they  would  agree — would  have 
walked  off  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  after  having  served  as  Speaker  for 
that  many  years.  But  he  never  kept  anything 
for  himself.  His  reward  was  in  the  good  that 
he  did.  and  he  did  an  awful  lot  of  good. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVANS  SCOGGINS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Evans  Scoggins  of  Summer- 
ville,  GA,  a  man  who  has  made  a  contribution 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  well-being  of  his 
community.  Evans  has  served  for  the  past  15 
years  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca  Executive 
Board.  He  has  been  involved  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  66  years,  since  he  first  joined  the 
Scouts  in  1927.  He  later  became  Scout  Lead- 
er of  Troop  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  few  who  are  bet- 
ter role  models  for  young  people  than  Evans 
Scoggins.  His  enthusiasm,  respect  for  others, 
and  dedication  to  youth  have  helped  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  northwest  Georgia. 
However,  I  can  offer  no  words  of  praise  for 
Evans  higher  than  those  bestowed  upon  him 
by  former  Scouts  he  has  led.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  praise  for  Evans  Scoggins  from 
former  Troop  7  Boy  Scouts.  James  "Bud" 
Jackson,  who  now  owns  the  Jackson  Drug 
Co.,  said  this  about  Evans  Scoggins:  "He's  a 
hero  *  '■  He  is  a  true  hero  because  he  took 
nothing  for  spending  his  life  for  young  people." 
Or  how  about  the  words  of  Allan  Eleam,  the 
president  of  Guffin  and  Eleam  Insurance,  Inc. 
of  Summerville:  "I  feel  like  what  leadership 
qualities  I  have  were  influenced  by  him  and 
his  Christian  attitude."  And  Jon  Payne,  a  pro- 
bate court  judge  and  former  Troop  7  Scout  re- 
members Evans  spent  so  much  time  trying  to 
teach  us  things  that  we  needed  to  be  taught 
about  Scouts  and  about  life. 

Truly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Evans  Scog- 
gins has  distinguished  hirnself  in  his  work  for 
young  people.  Evans  has  instilled  in  so  many 
young  men  the  moral  and  ethical  principles 
and  attitudes  which  are  conducive  to  good 
character  and  citizenship.  Most  importantly, 
his  teachings  have  stayed  with  these  young 
men  throughout  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  newspaper  article  on  Evans 
Scoggins  recently  appeared  in  the  Summer- 
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ville  News.  With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  article 
for  the  Record. 

Boy  Scouting  Is  an  Adventure— Scoggins 

Influences  Lives  for  More  Than  50  Years 

(By  Julie  Griffis) 

Billy  Mitchell  still  holds  a  special  place  in 
his  heart  for  his  former  scoutmaster,  as  do 
other  former  Boy  Scouts  who  grew  up  in 
Summerville. 

Evans  Scoggins  has  been  involved  in  scout- 
ing for  66  years,  since  he  first  joined  the 
scouts  in  1927.  Later  he  became  a  scout  lead- 
er and  for  the  past  15  years,  he  has  served  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  executive  board. 

"Fred  Ray.  a  Methodist  minister,  started 
the  troop  in  Trion."  Scoggins  explained.  "I 
joined  and  it  (scouting)  taught  me  more 
about  life  and  had  more  effect  on  me  than 
any  one  person  I  ever  knew." 

From  that  beginning,  Scoggins  became  the 
person  who  had  more  effect  on  several  area 
young  boys  than  anyone  they  ever  knew. 

"He  was  like  a  father  to  me  and  other 
boys.  He  considered  me  one  of  his  own," 
Mitchell  recalled  fondly  from  his  home  in 
Orange  Park,  Fla. 

"He  was  a  good  motivator  and  has  been  to 
a  lot  of  boys,"  added  the  retired  Navy  com- 
mand master  chief. 

Scoggins  said  scouting  taught  him  what  he 
could  do  with  his  life. 

According  to  Mitchell,  Scoggins  ran  with 
that  thought  and  used  it  to  show  others  what 
they  could  do  with  their  lives. 

As  a  youngster,  Scoggins  said  he  attended 
the  Rev.  Ray's  church,  but  never  remem- 
bered anything  that  was  said  from  the  pul- 
pit. But  he  remembered  everything  Ray  said 
around  the  campfire. 

"He  taught  us  about  other  people  and  how 
to  help  them  and  the  community,"  Scoggins 
said.  "I  learned  that  there's  always  some- 
thing you  can  do  for  someone  or  the  commu- 
nity whether  you  have  money  or  not." 

Scoggins,  Job  Development  Specialist  of 
the  Chattooga  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  pro- 
gram, was  a  Boy  Scout  until  he  was  17.  He 
then  began  his  work  as  scoutmaster  of  Sum- 
merville Troop  7.  He  led  the  troop  for  31 
years. 

"I  think  the  Boy  Scout  program  turned  my 
life  around."  Scoggins  said.  "I  grew  up  dur- 
ing the  Depression  and  it  was  tough." 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  poor  you  are,  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  everyone  is  exactly  alike. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  boy.  They're 
all  Boy  Scouts,"  he  added. 

Once  he  became  a  scoutmaster.  Scoggins 
said  he  had  a  fine  troop— always  the  best  one 
in  the  region. 

"Some  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the 
country  came  out  of  my  troop,"  Scoggins 
said,  naming  off  four  lieutenant  colonels,  one 
colonel,  teachers,  pharmacists,  ministers, 
etc. 

"One  reason  I  had  a  good  troop  is  I  always 
had  good  boys."  he  said,  adding  that  he's 
taken  as  many  as  95  boys  on  a  camping  trip 
at  one  time  with  no  other  adult  help. 

"I  have  no  regrets  for  the  nights  I  spent 
away  from  my  wife  with  the  boys.  Thank 
God  I  had  an  understanding  wife."  he  said. 

Scoggins  has  attended  three  National  Boy 
Scout  Jamborees  and  one  World  Jamboree 
that  hosted  Boy  Scouts  from  100  countries 
and  attended  three  National  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Conventions. 

Through  Scouting.  Scoggins  has  met  four 
presidents:  Harry  S.  Truman.  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower, John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 
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"There  are  more  opportunities  in  scouting 
for  the  average  boy  than  any  program  I  know 
of  in  the  world,"  Scoggins  said. 

He  led  his  last  troop  in  1976,  deciding  to  re- 
tire from  that  phase  of  scouting  for  health 
reasons. 

He  worked  in  the  textile  trade  for  43  years 
and  was  with  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Labor  for  five  years.  He  accepted  his  position 
with  JTPA  nine  years  ago. 

"If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again.  I'd  spend  an- 
other 50  years  in  scouting,"  he  said.  "It  pays 
off  in  the  community  and  people." 

Scoggins'still  has  a  poem  presented  to  him 
by  scout  Mitchell,  several  years  ago.  when 
Mitchell  didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  his 
scoutmaster  a  Christmas  present. 

"He'll  never  know  how  much  that  poem 
meant  to  me,"  Scoggins  said.  And,  by  the 
look  in  his  eyes  you  can  tell  it  still  means  a 
lot. 

"I  can  still  see  him  standing  there.  I  keep 
it  (the  poem)  framed  now.  It's  the  most  valu- 
able thing  in  this  house." 

It  follows: 

Scout 
(By  Billy  Mitchell) 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  a  man 
I  thought  was  really  great 
I  wouldn't  have  to  ponder  or  even  hesitate. 
He's  as  gentle  as  my  mother,  yet  he's  firm 

and  strict  with  rules 
And  he  teaches  us  so  many  things  we  could 

never  learn  at  school. 
Yes,  wherever  I  may  go 

The  greatest  man  I  know  is  our  scoutmaster 
He  listens  to  our  troubles,  he's  so  gentle  and 

so  kind 
And  He's  so  understanding  he  can   almost 

read  our  mind. 
He  works  so  hard  to  help  us  and  be  gives  his 

time  so  free 
And  I  wish  that  I  could  thank  him  for  all 

he's  done  for  me. 
Yes.  wherever  I  may  go 

The  greatest  man  I  know  is  my  scoutmaster. 
When  I  see  a  scout  official  I  raise  my  bead  so 

high 
Like  a  soldier  in  the  army  when  a  general 

passes  by. 
They  will  never,  never  die  when  tbeir  time 

on  earth  is  spent 
In  the  hearts  of  all  their  boys  they  have 

built  their  monument. 
Yes.  wherever  I  may  go 

The  greatest  man  I  know  is  our  scoutmaster. 
And    to   all    the   scout   officials   with    your 

hearts  so  big  and  true 
I  say  thank  you.  and  God  bless  you  for  the 
glorious  work  you  do. 

Scoggins  kept  his  scouts  busy. 

"We  planted  2.000  pine  trees  in  1954.  I  saw 
them  being  cut  not  long  ago."  he  explained. 
"We  put  up  75  feed  stations  for  birds  and 
squirrels,  and  cleared  15  piles  of  brush  and 
500  feet  of  creek. 

The  troop  attended  five  gun  safety  dem- 
onstrations, and  averaged  about  one  camping 
trip  a  month.  While  under  Scoggins'  leader- 
ship, his  troop  even  won  a  national  camping 
award. 

And  through  it  all,  Scoggins  said  it  was 
worth  every  night  he  was  kept  awake  during 
those  camping  trips  long  ago. 

"They'd  slip  around  and  pull  the  pegs  out 
of  my  tent  and  the  tent  would  fall  down  on 
me."  he  grinned. 

"I  used  to  be  a  boy  with  'em."  Scoggins 
laughed.  "And  it  liked  to  have  killed  me." 

A  simple  way  to  describe  Evans  Scoggins  is 
as  a  "hero." 

And  the  meaning  behind  that  is  best  ex- 
plained by  former  Troop  7  boy  scout  James 
"Bud"  Jackson,  who  was  a  member  of  Scog- 
gins' troop  for  four  years. 
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"He's  a  hero— a  hero  of  mine,"  the  Jackson 
Drug'  Co..  owner  and  phamnactst  said.  "He 
did  all  that  work  for  all  those  people  just  for 
the  good  it  did.  Most  heroes  are  sports  people 
and  greedy  folks  with  big  salaries.  He  (Scog- 
gins)  is  a  true  hero  because  he  took  nothing 
for  spending  his  life  for  young  people. 

"He's  led  an  exemplary  life  in  an  exem- 
plary way — a  good  way.  And.  at  an  age  when 
most  people  say.  'I've  done  enough,'  he's 
helping  people  find  jobs." 

Jackson  not  only  described  a  man  who  was 
his  hero  as  a  child,  but  to  this  day  remains 
a  hero  and  continues  to  make  an  impression 
on  him. 

Just  about  everyone  who  was  a  scout  back 
then  wanted  to  be  in  Troop  7,  according  to 
Lann  Cordle.  Chattooga  clerk  of  court,  who 
was  in  Scoggins'  troop  for  about  two  to  three 
years. 

"There  was  a  troop  in  Trion  and  another 
one  in  Summerville.  but  everyone  knew 
Troop  7  was  the  best  one  and  that  was  the 
one  they  wanted  to  be  in."  explained  Cordle. 
who  is  now  an  assistant  scout  leader  for 
Troop  7. 

When  asked  about  Scoggins.  Cordle  re- 
plied. "I  don't  have  anything  but  praises  for 
the  man.  He  means  a  lot  to  me  and  any  boy 
who  was  in  the  troop.  He's  given  a  lot  of 
folks,  some  wouldn't  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ties in  life  they  had  if  it  wasn't  for  him." 

"He  W£is  always  ready  to  listen  to  you  and 
help  in  any  way  he  could."  Cordle  continued. 
"I  don't  know  how  he  kept  from  having  a 
nervous  breakdown.  We'd  all  load  up  in  a  big 
truck  and  take  off  on  a  camping  trip.  When 
we  got  there,  everyone  jumped  out  and  some 
of  the  boys  he  probably  didn't  see  until  it 
was  time  to  leave.  A  good  time  was  had  by 
everybody." 

Cordle  said  he'd  never  be  able  to  oversee  95 
scouts  on  a  campout  like  Scoggins  did. 

"He  had  special  days  set  aside  to  work  on 
ranks  and  stuff.  He  just  seemed  to  give  and 
give,  and  give  and  give  of  himself." 

Allan  "Butch"  Eleam.  a  scout  under  Scog- 
gins' leadership  for  five  years,  attributes 
most  of  his  leadership  qualities  to  his  former 
scoutmaster. 

"I  feel  like  what  leadership  qualities  I 
have  were  influenced  by  him  and  his  Chris- 
tian attitude."  Eleam  said. 

Eleam  is  president  of  Guffin  and  Eleam  In- 
surance Inc..  Summerville.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Summerville-Trion  Rotary  Club 
and  currently  serves  as  sergeant  of  arms  for 
the  organization.  He  also  is  a  former  Eagle 
scout. 

He  remembers  when  Troop  7  was  one  of  the 
largest. 

"Around  1968  or  '69  we  went  on  a  camping 
trip  and  116  boys  went.  Nowadays  most  scout 
camps  with  dozens  of  troops  might  not  have 
116  boys."  he  explained. 

Eleam  attributes  the  size  of  the  campout 
and  the  size  of  the  troop  to  Scoggins  "mak- 
ing it  fun." 

"He's  a  real  leader."  Eleam  summed  up. 

Jon  Payne,  Probate  Court  judge,  remem- 
bers a  bunch  of  rambunctious  boys  and  Scog- 
gins on  several  campouts. 

"One  time,  we  were  camping  out  in  a  field 
owned  by  a  farmer  who  also  had  a  water- 
melon patch,"  Payne  fondly  remembered. 
"That  night,  the  watermelon  patch  got  raid- 
ed. I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  of  course." 

"Boy,  did  he  (Scoggins)  get  mad  at 
us...uh...I  mean  them,"  Payne  added.  "He 
had  to  work  something  out  with  the  farmer." 

"And  there  was  another  time  when  we  all 
had  new  sleeping  bags  and  didn't  want  to 
sleep  inside  out  tents.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night  but  he  (Scoggins)  said  it  was  going  to 
rain.  Payne  said. 
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"Well,  we  weren't  worried  because  our  new 
sleeping  bags  were  waterproof,  or  so  we 
thought.  Actually  they  were  water  repellent. 
Around  10  or  11  p.m.  it  started  to  pour.  We 
were  soaked.  I  remember  we  had  to  get  in 
the  back  of  the  truck.  We  ate  peanut  brit- 
tle," he  said. 

"He's  a  super  person,"  Payne  said.  "He's 
taken  care  of  so  many  of  us  kids  for  several 
years  and  helped  our  parents  keep  us  on  the 
straight  and  narrow." 

"He  spend  so  much  time  away  from  his 
wife  trying  to  teach  us  things  that  we  needed 
to  be  taught  about  scouts  and  about  life," 
the  probate  judge  said. 


THOMAS  P.  "TIP"  O'NEILL,  JR. 
HONORED 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1994 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1 977  to  1 987. 

In  1977  when  Tip  O'Neill  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Speaker,  I  was  a  staffer  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Having  come  shortly  after  the  watershed 
year  of  1974  and  the  post- Watergate  elec- 
tions, it  was  time  for  a  change  in  the  congres- 
sional leadership,  and  Tip  O'Neill  was  a  new 
kind  of  leader.  Less  autocratic  than  the  pre- 
vious Speakers,  his  manner  was  well  suited  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  that  time,  and 
remains  so  today. 

Speaker  O'Neill's  style  of  leadership  was 
one  of  personal  contact,  and  in  that  vein  he 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  his  time  talk- 
ing to  his  colleagues.  His  door  was  routinely 
open  to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Members  used  the 
opportunity  presented  to  them.  This  was  also 
true  for  his  work  in  his  congressional  district. 

The  stories  of  his  local  upbringing  and  his 
never  forgetting  his  roots  are  legendary,  as  is 
his  quote  "all  politics  are  local."  His  willing- 
ness to  hold  open  sessions  in  his  district  of- 
fice, even  when  he  was  Speaker,  is  com- 
mendable, and  points  out  that  he  practiced 
what  he  preached — most  of  the  lime. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  he  told  that  when 
campaigning  for  reelection  he  frequently  saw 
and  remembered  a  lady  over  a  20-year  period. 
Each  time  he  would  greet  her,  always  assum- 
ing she  had  voted  for  him  in  the  past  and  that 
she  would  vote  for  him  at  the  next  election.  It 
was  only  after  doing  this  for  20  years  that  it 
came  up  in  conversation  that,  in  fact,  she  had 
not  voted  for  him  all  those  years.  When  asked 
why  she  had  not,  she  responded  that  can- 
didate O'Neill  never  asked  her  to. 

Speaker  O'Neill  said  this  incident  reminded 
him  again  that  "all  politics  are  local."  Despite 
constant  repetitions  of  this  political  truism, 
even  a  consummate  politician  and  creator  of 
the  phrase  needed  an  occasional  reminder  as 
to  its  ramifications.  That  is  a  lesson  we  can  all 
take  to  heart,  and  with  tcxjay's  computerized 
voting  records  and  increased  public  disclosure 
of  the  operations  of  government,  the  lesson  is 
even  more  relevant  today  than  it  was  in  the 
past. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Speaker  O'Neill's  reputation 
has  spread  much  further  than  many  of  us 
would  think.  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  paying  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  public  service  of  Tip  O'Neill,  and  I 
request  the  resolution  be  included  with  my 
statement  today. 

The  Twenty-Third  Legislature.  Third  Reg- 
ular Session.  H.C.R.  No.  23-21. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

A  House  concurrent  resolution  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  and  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  and 
conveying  the  condolences  of  the  Legislature 
and  people  of  American  Samoa  to  Mrs. 
O'Neill  and  family. 

Whereas,  the  former  democratic  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  at 
the  age  of  81  passed  away  peacefully  at  Bos- 
ton's Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  1994;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  served  with  honor  and  distinction;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  34  years  in  the  House. 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  served  for  an  un- 
equaled  ten  consecutive  years  as  Speaker; 
and 

Whereas.  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  in  17 
House  terms  rose  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful democrat  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas.  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole  char- 
acterizes Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  as  "*  *  * 
the  model  of  what  a  Representative  and  a 
leader  of  the  American  people  should  be"  and 
that  "he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  great  political  leaders  of  our  time";  and 

Whereas,  a  close  friend  of  the  former 
Speaker  said  that  "when  he  would  talk  to  an 
audience  about  seniors  or  about  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  help  the  less  fortu- 
nate, you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  He  cap- 
tivated people,  he  moved  them,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  what's  best  in  us.";  and 

Whereas,  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  honored 
American  Samoa  with  an  official  visit  which 
is  fondly  remembered  by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  and 

Whereas.  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  to  the  i)eople  of 
the  United  States  through  his  many  years  of 
community  and  public  service;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  com- 
mend and  thank  this  great  person  and  pay 
tribute  to  his  compassionate,  generous  and 
highly  skilled  service  to  his  people;  and 

Whereas.  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill's  pass- 
ing away  not  only  is  tragedy  to  Mrs.  O'Neill 
and  his  family,  but  is  a  great  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  her  territories: 
now.  therefore,  be  it: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa,  the  Senate 
Concurring:  That,  the  Legislature  on  its  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  convey  their  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  bereaved  family  of  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  Honorable 
Letuli  Toloa.  President  of  the  Senate.  Hon- 
orable Savali  Talavou  S.  Ale.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Honorable 
Faleomavaega  Eni  Hunkin.  Representative 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  present  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  and  to  his 
family  at  an  appropriate  occasion;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  directed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  to:  Honorable  A. P.  Lutali.  Governor  of 
American  Samoa.  Honorable  Faleomavagea 
Eni  Hunkin,  Representatives  to  the  U.S. 
Congress;  and  Honorable  Thomas  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Congress, 
tuli  Toloa, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Savali  Talavou  S.  Ale. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  aH 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  m  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  24,  1994,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Poli<^  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  welfare  reform  is- 
sues. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1801.  to  apply  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  to  the  conver- 
sion of  savings  associations  and  sav- 
ings banks  from  the  mutual  form  to 
the  stock  form. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  L.  Baldini.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Charles  R.  Baquet  III.  6f  Mary- 
land, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  Jeanette  W.  Hyde,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  and  to  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines. 

SD-J19 

FEBRUARY  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  amd  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Maria  Luisa  Mabilangan  Haley,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
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the  United  States,  Elaine  A. 
McReynolds,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  Wil- 
liam Alan  Reinsch.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ex- 
port Administration,  and  Raymond  E. 
Vickery  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SD-538 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1614,  to  authorize 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1998  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
the  National  Lunch  Act. 

SH-216 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget   request   for   fiscal   year 
1995  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radio- 
active Waste  Management. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  riold  hearings  to  examine  the   Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income    Security 
Act's  (ERISA)  preemption  of  State  pre- 
vailing wage  laws. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1995 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
future  years  defense  program,  focusing 
on  the  unified  commands  military 
strategy  and  operational  requirements. 

SRr-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs  ■;• 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
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view  the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
and  United  States  Customs  Service, 
both  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund.    Recycling,    and    Solid    Waste 
Management  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Superfund  clean- 
up process,  focusing  on  States'  respon- 
sibility and  community  parti^pation. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  7A  guaran- 
teed business  loan  program,  and  disas- 
ter loan  program. 

SR-428A 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1995 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA). 

SRr-253 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

SD-192 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   to  reorganize   the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  emerging 
and  current  state-of-the-art  technology 
which  may  have  an  impau:t  on  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  the  Senate. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  defense  con- 
tractor abuses. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  274.  to  establish 
the  Casas  Malpais  National  Historical 
Park  in  Springerville.  Arizona.  S.  859. 
to  reduce  the  restrictions  on  lands  con- 
veyed by  deed  under  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1926,  S.  1233.  to  resolve  the  status  of 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  that  are  sub- 
ject to  a  claim  as  a  grant  of  public 
lands  for  railroad  purposes.  S.  1586.  to 
establish  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  H.R.  1183.  to  validate 
conveyances  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  California  that  form  part  of 
the  right-of-way  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

SD-366 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MARCH  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Cemeterial  Expenses  (Army),  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion's Inspector  General  Office,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  the 
Consumer  Information  Center,  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Court  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-106 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  U.S. 
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Capital  Police  Board,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

SD-116 

MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget   request   for   fiscal    year 
1995  for  the  Department  of  Energy,  fo- 
cusing on  renewable  energy  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

SD-116 

MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government,   focusing  on  de- 
fense. 

SD-608 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1824,   to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Branch,  focusing 
on  Title   I.   relating   to   the   Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1995    for   the 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tim^es  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1995  for  veterans 
programs. 

SR^18 

MARCH  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
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Federal     Law    Enforcement    Training 
Center,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reauthorize  the  Earthquake  Assist- 
ance Program. 

SR-253 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1995    for    the 
United  States  Army. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Attorney  General. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,     Technology,     and    Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  competition  in  the 
U.S.  biotechnology  industry. 

SR-253 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Deoart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1824,  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Branch,  focusing 
on  Title  I.  relating  to  the  Standing 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  Non  Com- 
missioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year   1995   for   the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  Technology  Policy. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,   Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power and  personnel  programs. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  bu  Iget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  at  the  White  House. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  science  and 
technology  policy  issues. 

SR-253 
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MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,   Health  and   Human   Services,   and 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

SD-138 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propKJsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs,  focusing 
on  manpower  and  equipment  require- 
ments  and    the   restructuring   of  bri- 
gades. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(AMTRAK). 

SD-138 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 

APRIL  11 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  Market- 
ing and  Insijection  Services.  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service, 
and  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  12 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
classified  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1995    for   the 
United    States   Coast   Guard.    Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  PosUl  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Financial  Crimes  Enforcement  Net- 
work. 

SD-192 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment    of     Defense,     focusing     on 
health  services  and  infrastructure. 

SI>-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
both  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  Science 
and  Education.  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service.  Extension  Service,  and  Alter- 
native Agricultural  Research  and  Com- 
mercialization, all  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  stra- 
tegic programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
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APRIL  21 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearing's    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
intelligence  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-106 
Appropriations  -"^ 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  25 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment, Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Service.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1995  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
National     Foreign     Intelligence     Pro- 
grams (NFIP)  and  Tactical  Intelligence 
and  Related  Activities  (TIARA). 

S--107,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Justice  Programs,  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
both  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  Transit  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  Transit  Authority. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1995    for   the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Boron-Neutron  Can- 
cer Therapy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  Food 
and  Consumer  Services,  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service,  and  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  de- 
fense conversion  programs. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1995    for   the 
Legal  Service^  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration.  Department  of  ■ 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, the  Farm  Credit  Administraion, 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
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Department    of    Health    and    Human 
Services. 

SD-138 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community 
Service. 

SD-106 

MAY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee  .;   - 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
Pacific  Rim.  NATO,  and  peacekeeping 
programs. 

SD-192 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De-' 
partment  of  Veteran's  Affairs,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

SD-106 

MAY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
independent  agencies.    . 

SD-138 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-106 

JULY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1995  for  the   Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-192 


